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The Crisco Factory 


RIGHT, fresh and clean as Crisco itself—this is the impression that comes with a look inside the 
Crisco factory. It is a wholesome sight—the glass walled, marble floored, sunlit building, with its 
spotless appointments, and with employees—men and women alike—dressed all in white. 


It is in surroundings like these that Crisco is made—untouched by hand—even the air which enters 
passes through water sprays to be purified. Everything suggests those qualities of Crisco which appeal 
to all who demand purity, digestibility and economy. There is no substitute for Crisco as a rich food 


| RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
Fon Cake Making. 


Apple Muffins 


They'll fairly me/f in your mouth. An economical winter treat 
when eggs are ‘‘sky high.’’ 


1 egg 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt 
Y cup water (omit water if 2 cupfuls flour 
pastry flour is used) 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco 1 cup finely chopped apple 


[Level measurements] 


Separate egg and beat the yolk thoroughly. Add milk and water, then the melted Crisco. 
Sift together the dry ingredients and add to the liquid, together with the chopped apple. 
Beat thoroughly, then fold in the well-beaten white of egg. Put in Criscoed muffin tins 
and bake in moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Next to the delight of personally visiting the Crisco factory—just read ‘“The Story of Crisco,”’ 
included in a beautiful cloth-bound book of 615 tested recipes, by Marion Harris Neil—also_ 
a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner menu for every day in the year. Sent to you for five 
two-cent stamps. Address Dept. K-1, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. A 
paper-bound edition without the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’ and with 250 recipes is free. 
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ROPHECY may vary between 

being an intellectual amuse- 

ment and a serious occupation, 

serious not only initsintentions 
but in its consequences. For it is the 
lot of prophets who frighten or disap- 
point to be stoned. But for some of 
us moderns who have been touched 
with the spirit of science prophesying 
is almost a habit of mind. Science is 
very largely analysis aimed at fore- 
casting. The test of any scientific law 
is our verification of its anticipations. 
The scientific training develops the 
idea that whatever is going to happen 
is really here now—if only one could 
see it. And when one is taken by sur- 
prise the tendency is not to say with 
the untrained man, “‘Now who’d ha’ 
thought it?” but ““Now what wasit we overlooked?’ 

Everything that has ever existed or that will 
ever exist is here now—for anyone who has eyes to 
see. But some of it demands eyes of superhuman pene- 
tration. Some of it is patent; we are almost as certain 
of next Christmas and the tides of the year 1960 and 
the death before 3000 A. D. of everybody now alive, as if 
these things had already happened. And below that 
level of certainty, but still at a very high level of cer- 
tainty, there are such things as that men will probably 
be making aéroplanes of an improved pattern in 1950, 
or that there will be a through railway connection 
between Constantinople and Bombay and between 
Baku and Bombay in the next half century. And from such grades of certainty 
as this one may come down the scale until one reaches the most obscure mystery 
of all, the mystery of the individual. Will presently England produce a military 
genius, or what will Mr. Belloc or Lord Northcliffe say the day after to-morrow? 
The most accessible field for the prophet is the heavens, the least is the secret 
of the jumping cat within the human skull. How will So-and-So behave and 
how will the nation take it? For such questions as that we need the subtlest 
guesses of all. 

Yet even to such questions as these the sharp, observant man may risk an 
answer with something rather better than an even chance of being right. 

The present writer is a prophet by use and wont. He is more interested in 
to-morrow than he is in to-day, and the past is just material for future guessing. 
“Think of the men who have walked here!” said a tourist in the Roman 
Colosseum. 

It was a Futurist mind that answered “‘Think of the men who will.’”’ It is 
surely as interesting that presently some founder of the World Republic, 
some obstinate opponent of militarism or legalism, or the man who will first 
release atomic energy for human use, will walk along the Via Sacra as that 
Cicero or Giordano Bruno or Shelley have walked there in the past. To the 
prophetic mind all history is and will continue to be a prelude. The prophetic 
type will steadfastly refuse to see the world as a museum; it will insist that here 
is a stage set for a drama that perpetually begins. 


DECORATIONS BY 
M,. L, BLUMENTHAL 


Some Prophetic Hits on the Bull’s-Eye of Reality 


OW this forecasting disposition has led the writer not only to publish a 

book of deliberate prophesying, called Anticipations, but almost without 
premeditation to scatter a number of more or less obvious prophecies through 
his other books. From first to last he has now been writing twenty years, so 
that it is possible to check a certain proportion of these anticipations by the 
things that have happened. Some of these shots have hit remarkably close to 
the bull’s-eye of reality, there are a number of inners and outers and some clean 
misses. 

Much that he wrote about in anticipation is now established commonplace. 
There were still plenty of skeptics of the possibility either of automobiles or 
aéroplanes in 1894; it was not until 1898 that Mr. S. P. Langley, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, could send the writer a photograph of a heavier-than-air flying 
machine actually in the air. There were articles in the monthly magazines of 
those days proving that flying was impossible. One of the writer’s luckiest shots 
was a description—in Anticipations in 1900—of trench warfare, and of a deadlock 
almost exactly upon the lines of the situation after the Battle of the Marne. And he 
was fortunate—in the same work—in his estimate of the limitations of submarines. He 
anticipated Sir Percy Scott by a year in his doubts of the decisive value of great 
battleships—see An Englishman Looks at the World—and he was sound in denying the 
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decadence of France, in doubting— 
before the Russo-Japanese struggle— 
the greatness of the power of Russia, 
which was stillin those days a British 
bogy, in making Belgium the battle- 
ground in a coming struggle between 
the mid-European powers and the rest 
of Europe, and—he believes—in fore- 
telling a renascent Poland. 

Long before Europe was familiar 
with the engaging personality of the 
German Crown Prince he represented 
great airships sailing over England— 
which country had been too unenter- 
prising to make any—under the 
command of a singularly anticipatory 
Prince Karl, and in The World Set 
Free the last disturber of the peace is 
a certain “Balkan Fox.’”’ But in say- 
ing here and there that “‘before such a year so-and-so will 
happen,” or that “‘so-and-so will not occur for the next 
twenty years,” he was generally pretty widely wrong; most 
of his time estimates are wrong. He foretold, for example, 
a special motor track apart from the highroad between 
London and Brighton before 1910, which is still a dream, 
and he doubted if effective military aviation or aérial fight- 
ing would be possible before 1950. He will draw a modest 
veil over certain still wider misses that the idle may find for them- 
selves in his books; he prefers to count the hits and leave the reckon- 
ing of misses to those who will find a pleasure in it. 


The Future Trend of Mechanical Invention 


F COURSE these prophecies of the writer’s were made upon a 
; basis of very generalized knowledge; what can be done by a really 
sustained research into a particular question—especially if it is a ques- 
tion essentially mechanical—is shown by the work of a Frenchman all 
too neglected by the trumpet of fame, Clement Ader. Monsieur Ader 
was probably the first man to get a mechanism up into the air for 
something more than a leap. His Hole, as General Mensier testifies, 
prolonged a jump as far as fifty meters as early as 1890. In 1897 his 
Avion fairly flew. This is a year ahead of the date of the earliest 
photograph of S. P. Langley’s aéropile in midair. This, however, is 
beside our present mark. The fact of interest here is that in 1908, 
when flying was still almost incredible, Monsieur Ader published his Aviation 
Militaire. Well, that was seven years ago, and men have been fighting in the 
air now for a year, and there is still nothing being done that Monsieur Ader did 
not see and which we, if we had had the wisdom to attend to him, might not have 
been prepared for. There is much that he foretells which is still awaiting its 
inevitable fulfillment. So clearly can men of knowledge and reasoning power 
see into the years ahead in all these matters of material development. 

But it is not with the development of mechanical inventions that the writer 
now proposes to treat. In these papers he intends to hazard certain forecasts 
about the trend of events in the next decade or so. Mechanical novelties will 
probably play a very small part in that coming history. This world-wide war 
means a general arrest of invention and enterprise except in the direction of the 
war business. Ability is concentrated upon that; the types of ability that are 
not applicable to warfare are neglected; there is a vast destruction of capital and 
a waste of the savings that are needed to finance new experiments. Moreover, 
we are killing off many of our brightest young men. It is fairly safe to assume 
that there will be very little new furniture on the stage of the world for some 
considerable time; that if there is much difference in the roads and railways and 
shipping it will be for the worse; that architecture, domestic equipment, and so 
on, will be fortunate if in 1930 they stand where they did in the spring of 1914. 
In the trenches of France and Flanders and on the battlefields of Russia the 
Germans have been spending, and making the world spend, the comfort, the 
luxury and the progress of the next century. There is no accounting for tastes. 
But the result is that while it was possible for the writer in 1900 to write 
Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical Progress Upon Human Life and 
Thought, in 1916 his anticipations must belong to quite another system of 
consequences. 

The broad, material facts before us are plain enough. It is the mental facts that have 
to be unraveled. It isn’t now a question of “‘What thing—what facility—what added 
power—will come to hand and how will it affect our ways of living?”’ Itis a question 
of ‘‘How are people going to take these obvious things—waste of the world’s resources, 
arrest of material progress, the killing of a large moiety of the males in nearly every 
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European country, 
and universal loss © 
and unhappiness?” 
We are going to 
deal with realities 
here, at once more 
intimate and less ac- 
cessible than the ef- 
fects of mechanism. 

As a preliminary 
reconnaisance, as it 
were, over the re- 
gion of problems we 
have to attack, let 
us consider the dif- 
ficulties of a single 
question, which is 
also a vital and 
central question in this forecast. We shall not attempt a 
full answer here, because too many of the factors must 
remain unexamined; later, perhaps, we may be in a better 
position to do so. This question is the probability of the 
establishment of a long world peace. At the outset of the 
war there was a very widely felt hope among the intellec- 
tuals of the world that this war might clear up most of the 
outstanding international problems, and prove the last 
war. The writer, looking across the gulf of experience that 
separates us from 1914, recalls two pamphlets whose very 
titles are eloquent of this feeling, The War That Will End 
War, and The Peace of the World. Was the hope expressed 
in those phrases a dream? Is it already proven a dream? 
Or can we read between the lines of the war news, dip- 
lomatie disputations, threats and accusations, political 
wranglings, and stories of hardship and cruelty that now 
fill our papers anything that still justifies a hope that these 
bitter years of world sorrow are the darkness before the 
dawn of a better day for mankind? Let us handle this 
problem for a preliminary examination. 

What is really being examined here is the power of 
human reason to prevail over passion—and certain other 
restraining and qualifying forces. There can be little doubt 
that if one could canvass all mankind and ask them 
whether they would rather have no war any more, the over- 
whelming mass of them would elect for universal peace. 
If it were war of the modern mechanical type that was in 
question, with air raids, high explosives, poison gas and 
submarines, there could be no doubt at all about the 
response. ‘‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,” is more than 
ever the common prayer of Christendom, and the very 
warmakers claim to be peacemakers. The German Emperor 
has never faltered in his assertion that he encouraged 
Austria to send an impossible ultimatum to Serbia, and 
invaded Belgium because Germany was being attacked. 
The Krupp-Kaiser empire, he assures us, is no eagle, but a 
double-headed lamb—resisting the shearers and butchers. 
The apologists for war are in a hopeless minority; a certain 
number of German Prussians, who think war good for the 
soul, and the dear ladies of the London Morning Post, who 
think war so good for the manners of the working classes, 
are rare, discordant voices in the general chorus against 
war. If a mere unsupported and uncoérdinate will for 
peace could realize itself, there would be peace, and an 
enduring peace, to-morrow. But, as a matter of fact, there 
is no peace coming to-morrow and no clear prospect yet of 
an enduring universal peace at the end of this war. 


Peace Work in the Hands of Amateurs 


OW what are the obstructions and what are the antag- 

onisms to the exploitation of this world-wide disgust 
with war and the world-wide desire for peace, so as to 
establish a world peace? Let us take them in order, and it 
will speedily become apparent that we are dealing here with 
a subtle, quantitative problem in psychology, a constant 
weighing of whether this force or that force is the stronger. 
We are dealing with influences so subtle that the accidents 
of some striking dramatic occurrence, for example, may 
turn them this way or that. We are dealing with the 
human will—and thereby comes a snare for the feet of the 
would-be impartial prophet. It is hard for any prophet not 
to break into exhortation after the fashion of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Now the first difficulty in the way of establishing a 
world peace is that it is nobody’s business in particular. 
Nearly all of us want a world peace—in an amateurish sort 
of way. But there is no specific person or persons to whom 
one can look for the initiatives. The world is a super- 
saturated solution of the will-for-peace, and there is noth- 
ing for it to erystallize upon. There is no one in all the 
world who is responsible for the understanding and over- 
coming of the difficulties involved. There are many more 
people and there is much more intelligence concentrated 
upon the manufacture of cigarettes or hairpins than there is 
upon the establishment of a permanent world peace. There 
are a few special secretaries employed by philanthropic 
Americans, and that is about all. There has been no pro- 
vision made even for the emolument of these gentlemen 
when universal peace is attained; presumably they would 


lose their jobs. Nearly everybody 
wants peace; nearly everybody 
would be glad to wave a white flag 
with a dove on it now—provided 
no unfair use was made of such a 
demonstration by the enemy—but 
there is practically nobody think- 
ing out the arrangements needed 
and nobody making nearly asmuch 
propaganda for the instruction of 
the world in the things needful as 
is madeinselling any popular make 
of automobile. We have all got 
our particular business to attend 
to. And things are not got by just 
wanting them; things are got by 
getting them and rejecting what- 
ever precludes our getting them. 

That is the first great difficulty—that the formal peace 
movement is quite amateurish. It is so amateurish that 
the bulk of people do not even realize the very first impli- 
cation of the peace of the world. It has not succeeded in 
bringing this home to them. If there is to be a permanent 
peace of the world it is clear that there must be some per- 
manent means of settling disputes between powers and 
nations that would otherwise be at war. That means that 
there must be some head power, some point of reference, 
a supreme court of some kind, a universally recognized 
executive over and above the separate governments of the 
world that exist to-day. That does not mean that those 
governments have to disappear, that nationality has to be 
given up, or anything so drastic as that. But it does mean 
that all those governments: have to surrender almost as 
much of their sovereignty as the constituent sovereign 
states which make up the United States of America have 
surrendered to the Federal Government. If their unifica= 
tion is to be anything more than a formality they will have 
to delegate a control of their interstate relations to an 
extent for which few minds are prepared at present. It is 
really quite idle to dream of a warless world in which states 
are still absolutely free to annoy one another with tariffs, 
with the blocking and squeezing of trade routes, with the 
ill-treatment of immigrants and traveling strangers, and 
between which there is no means of settling boundary 
disputes. 

Moreover, as between the United States of the world 
and the United States of America, there is this further 
complication of the world position—that almost all the 
great states of Europe are in possession, firstly, of highly 
developed territories of alien language and race, such as 
Egypt; and, secondly, of barbaric and less developed terri- 
tories, such as Nigeria or Madagascar. There will be noth- 
ing stable about a world settlement that does not destroy 
in these “‘possessions”’ the national preference of the coun- 
tries that ‘“‘own them” and that does not prepare for the 
immediate or eventual accession of these subject people to 
state rank. But thousands of intelligent people in those 
great European countries who believe themselves ardent 
for a world peace will be staggered at any proposal to 
place any part of ‘“‘our Empire” under a world administra- 
tion, on the footing of a United States territory. 
Until they cease to be staggered by anything of 
the sort, their aspirations for a permanent peace 
will remain disconnected from the main current 
of their lives. And that current will flow, slug- 
gishly or rapidly, toward war. For essentially 
these ‘“‘possessions”’ are like tariffs, like the 
strategic occupation of neutral countries or like 
secret treaties; they are forms of the conflict 
between nations to oust and prevail over other 
nations. Going on with such things and yet 
deprecating war is really not an attempt to 
abolish conflict—it is an attempt to retain con- 
flict and limit its intensity; it is like trying to 
play hockey on the understanding that the ball 
shall never travel faster than eight miles an hour. 

Now it not only stands in our way to a per- 
manent peace of the world that the great mass 
of men are not prepared for even the most 
obvious implications of such an idea, but there 
is also a second invincible difficulty—that there 
is nowhere in the world anybody, any type of 
men, any organization, any idea, any nucleus 
or germ that could possibly develop into the 
necessary overgovernment. We are asking for 
something out of the air, out of nothingness, 
that will necessarily array against itself the re- 
sistance of all those who are in control, or inter- 
ested in the control, of the affairs of sovereign 
states of the world as they are at present; the 
resistance of a gigantic network of government 
organizations, interests, privileges, assumptions. 
Against this a headless, vague aspiration, how- 
ever universal, is likely to make small headway. 
Of course itis possible to suggest that The Hague 
Tribunal is conceivably the germ of such an 
overriding direction and supreme court as the 
peace of the world demands, but in reality The 
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Hague Tribunal is a mere legal, automatic machine. It 
does nothing unless you set it in motion. It has no initia- 
tive. It does not even protest against the most obvious 
outrages upon that phantom of a world-conscience—inter- 
national law. 

Pacificists, in their search for some definite starting 
point about which the immense predisposition for peace 
may crystallize, have suggested the Pope and various reli- 
gious organizations as a possible basis for the organization 
of peace. But there would be no appeal from such a begin- 
ning to the non-Christian majority of mankind, and the 
suggestion itself indicates a profound ignorance of the 
nature of the Christian churches. With the exception of 
the Quakers and a few Russian sects, no Christian sect or 
church has ever repudiated war; most have gone out of the 
way to sanction it and bless it, and it is altogether too 
rashly assumed by people whose sentimentality outruns 
their knowledge that Christianity is essentially an attempt 
to carry out the personal teachings of Christ. It is nothing 
of the sort, and no church authority will support that idea. 
Christianity—more particularly after the ascendancy of 
the Trinitarian doctrine was established—was and is a the- 
ological religion; it is the religion that triumphed over 
Arianism, Manicheism, Gnosticism, and the like; it is 
based not on Christ but on its creeds; Christ indeed is not 
even its symbol; on the contrary, the chosen symbol of 
Christianity is the cross to which Christ was nailed and 
on which he died. It was very largely a religion of the 
legions. It was the warrior Theodosius who, more than 
any other single man, imposed it upon Europe. There is 
no reason, therefore, either in precedent or profession, for 
expecting any plain lead from the churches in this tremen- 
dous task of organizing and making effective the wide- 
spread desire of the world for peace. And even were this 
the case, it is doubtful if we should find in the divines and 
dignitaries of the Vatican, of the Russian and British 
official churches, or of any other of the multitudinous 
Christian sects, the power and energy, the knowledge and 
ability, or even the good will needed to negotiate so vast a 
thing as the creation of a world authority. 


Great Men Too Busy to End War 


NE other possible starting point has been suggested. 

Itis no great feat for a naive imagination to suppose the 
President of the Swiss Confederation or the President of 
the United States—for these two systems are both of them 
exemplary and encouraging instances of the possibility of 
the pacific synthesis of independent states—taking a prop- 
agandist course and proposing extensions of their own sys- 
tems to the suffering belligerents. But nothing of the sort 
occurs. And when you come to look into the cireumstances 
of these two presidents you will discover that neither of 
them is any more free than anybody else to embark upon 
the task of creating a state-overriding, war-preventing 
organization of the world. He has been created by a 
system and he is bound to a system; his concern is with 
the interests of the people of Switzerland or of the United 
States of America. President Wilson, for example, is quite 
sufficiently occupied by the affairs of the White House, by 
the clash of political parties, 
by interferences with American 
overseas trade and the security 
of American citizens. He has 
nomoretime to give to projects 
for the fundamental recon- 
struction of international rela- 
tionships than has any recruit 
drilling in England or any cap- 
tain on an ocean liner or any 
engineer in charge of a going 
engine. 

Weare, indeed, all busy with 
the things that come to hand 
every day. We are all anxious 
for a permanent world peace, 
but we are all up to the neck in 
things that will not leave us any 
time to attend to this world 
peace that nearly every sane 
man desires. Meanwhile, a 
small minority of people who 
trade upon contention—mili- 
tarists, ambitious kings and 
statesmen, war contractors, 
loan-mongers, sensational 
journalists—follow up their 
interests and start and sustain 
war. There is the paradoxical 
reality of this question. Our 
first inquiry lands us into the 
elucidation of this deadlock. 
Nearly everybody desires a 
world peace, and yet there is 
not apparent anywhere any 
men free and able and willing to 
establish it, while on the other 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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I: Youth Can 


had been a traveling 

salesman long enough 
to know how to get goods on 
the shelves, but not long 
enough to know how the 
office helped the merchant to 
get them off again, and he 
was sure that the whole of- 
fice force was in a conspiracy 
against him. 

To Charley McClure busi- 
ness was an adventure, and 
a salesman following up new 
prospects was more inspiring 
than all of the old crusaders 
put together. So he told his 
best girl, Agnes, in the quick- 
talking confidences of youth, 
when he was in from the 
road, and they sat on the 
high stoop of Agnes’ home 
on a side street in Brooklyn, 
planning to conquer the 
world. Hetoldher that he’d 
rather be a hustler than a 
belted earl. Agnes giggled 
and said: “So would I, if 
the earl’s papa belted him 
often.”” Then they laughed 
very much and kissed each 
other and went for a walk. 
This was back in 1890, when 
there were no movies for 
them to attend. 

Charley McClure had al- 
ways been in the ranks— 
messenger boy before the 
day of telephones, clerk, city 
salesman for a glassware im- 
porting company, traveling 
salesman for an art-novelty 
company, and now, at the 
age of thirty, salesman for 
The Greene & Slosson Book 
Company. Histerritory was 
all of the Middle West—that 
is, all of it except the towns where there were any accounts 
worth getting. He was used to the dollar-and-a-half com- 
mercial hotels, where you wiped the knives and forks on 
your napkin before using them. He made an average of 
two towns a day, and most of the towns consisted of red 
grain elevators, saloons, churches and farm-machinery 
agencies. He traveled by smoker, caboose, buggy and 
even by handcar. 

The Greene & Slosson Book Company’s line consisted 
of blood-and-thunder juveniles, the Cutey Series for young 
children, the Sweetix and Sue Series for girls, and a rather 
jagged line of games and paper dolls. The Greene-Slosson 
paper doll, with three costumes printed in four colors, 
retailed at five cents. 

The chin-whisker contingent in country stores “‘ guessed”’ 
and “‘reckoned”’ that ‘‘they wa’n’t no demand for them 
paper things, and if they was, they’d get them from the 
jobber next time they wrote him.”’ But Charley McClure 
labored with them like a music teacher, and on his second 
trip he increased sales seventeen per cent. Then in the 
middle of the trip the office took away from him the only 
fat towns in his territory—Madison, Eau Claire, Des 
Moines, Davenport, Duluth and Winona—and gave all of 
them to the wily second salesman, Tom Snider, usually 
known as Little Thomas. 

Consequently Charley McClure arrived in New York 
with a desire to tell everybody, from the porters at the 
Grand Central Station to the firm themselves, that he had 
been given a raw deal. He thought seriously of getting 
some one to write up this injustice for a trade paper. Let 
the firm writhe, and realize what a wrong they had done 
the best young salesman in the business! Who, he pug- 
naciously asked himself, had taken up the Greene-Slosson 
game Gollywolly when everybody had said it would be a 
failure, and started its popularity? Why, he had! 

Charley’s plans for revenge by publicity, which had 
seemed highly feasible while he sat grouching on the train 
from Chicago to New York, suddenly became ridiculous 
when he caught a surface car at the Grand Central and, 
hanging by a strap, glanced about and realized how many 
other abused young men there are in New York. When he 
reported back at the office he compromised by looking 
savagely at Little Thomas Snider. 
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“Hello, Charley, you been making a record,” said Little 
Thomas, apparently under the impression that Charley’s 
savage look was a chatty greeting. 

There was something about the office that robbed Char- 
ley of his fine youthful frenzy. All of them, even Little 
Thomas, who was just back from Cleveland, acted as 
though nobody in the world ever did anything but poke 
down to the office at eight-thirty, glue his face to a desk 
and stick there all day. Facing the bored calm of old S. R. 
Rice, the sales-manager—who sold only to the bigger 
stores in New York, Philadelphia and Boston—and the 
placid immobility of the clerks and office women and book- 
keepers, it was impossible for Charley to keep up his 
dynamic fury. Sitting in the salesmen’s room, with its six 
stodgy desks, and the familiar tattered calendar over Rice’s 
desk, and thesampleroom unchanging beyond, he could not 
believe that he had been hiking from one-story, false-front 
stores to red frame stations just a few days before. 

He fled over to Brooklyn and kissed Agnes, his sweet- 
heart, violently on her straight, anxious lips and her high, 
prim forehead, and told her all his troubles. She agreed 
with him that the firm and the sales-manager and the other 
salesmen were all jealous of him. But Agnes’ patient eyes 
grew teary and she begged him not to risk losing his job. 
She was already making curtains for the little house they 
hoped to have in Jersey. 

He promised that he would not antagonize the office. 
“But,” he declared, ‘‘if I ever got to be boss I’d chum up 
to the young fellows and find out what they wanted. I 
wouldn’t do all this big-brass-hat business about discipline 
and all that stuff, the way the firm and Simmy Rice do. 
I’d just lay my cards down on the table, and be one of the 
boys, and work with them. I suppose Simmy Rice thinks 
I’d take advantage of him if he acted like a regular human 
being instead of a sales-manager. I’d trust a fellow if I 
was sales-manager.”’ 

“T’m sure you would—or if you were in the firm, dear!”’ 
Agnes thrilled. ‘‘Oh, it will be wonderful when you’re the 
boss!’ she cried. She took his cheeks in her two hands and 
in his eyes read glory. Her angular body throbbed with 
happiness. 

Next day, when Charley was getting ready to make the 
rounds of some of the smaller city shops which he sold 
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while he was in New York, 
Little Thomas Snider re- 
marked: ‘‘Say, son, what 
seems to be the trouble? 
Strikes me I behold a little 
peevishness on the rosy 
young cheeks. Le’s go out 
and have a drink.” 

“Oh, I got to get up to 
Goldfarb’s and show ’em 
Gollywolly.” 

“Well, listen to our prize 
scholar! Rats; you’ve got 
time for a drink.” 

Little Thomas, who was 
as round and cheerful as a 
child’s painted rubber ball, 
took him to the bar of the 
Magnificent and told him 
several stories about lady 
buyers. While they leaned 
against the marble bar and 
Charley thought about 
seizing his sample case and 
hustling up to Goldfarb’s, 
Little Thomas demanded: 
“Now tell us what’s the 
trouble, Charley.” 

“Well, gosh, you ought to 
know— grabbing Des Moines 
and all the real cities I had 
in my territory! Look here, 
I was just nine miles from 
Des Moines, covering towns 
by buggy, and you sail into 
Des Moines and pick up all 
the fat orders and light your 
cigar and skip on to Omaha. 
Nice chance I got to make 
a record! I'll tell you right 
now’’—Charley was getting 
excited—‘‘there’s got to be 
a change in routing. If you 
fellows think I’m going to get 
stuck with all the rube towns 
and not have any velvet at 
all, you’remistaken. I won’t 
stand it, evenif I am junior 
salesman.” 

“Tut, tut, whoa-up, hold your horses, son! You’ve got 
the wrong view entirely. Look here, you’ve been with us 
long enough now so’s it’s time you got on to office polities. 
You want to get out with us fellows more and learn the 
inside dope. Simmy Rice is the meanest sales-manager in 
the business. If the firm knew how he just deliberately 
goes out of his way to prevent our making sales he’d last 
about two minutes. I could have sold Gollywolly and I 
could have sold the new Cutey book—why, I could have 
sold ten thousand Gollywolly to the jobbers in Chicago, 
and hundreds and five-hundreds all along the line, this last 
trip—but how could I sell any without samples? That’s 
what I says to Rice when I gets back. ‘Of course,’ I says, 
‘if you’re too busy to get me advance samples, two weeks 
after the manufacturing department gets ’em to you,’ I 
says, ‘why, you can’t expect me to sell more than ten bil- 
lion of ’em, can you? If you’d send me something to show 
I’d show it all right,’ I says, ‘but I can’t just go to sleep 
and dream what the darn things are like, can I?’ Then 
Simmy Rice claimed he’d sent me advance descriptive 
matter. ‘Aw, descriptive matter me eye!’ I says—oh, I 
talked right up to him. ‘They won’t buy descriptions,’ 
Isays. Then he said he’d sold ’em to New York and Boston 
and Philadelphia on descriptions. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘if you 
can work miracles, all right,’ I says, ‘but don’t expect me 
to. I ain’t a faith-healer; I’m a drummer,’ I says.”’ 

Every selling concern has a salesman who is debonair, 
well-dressed, noisy, and a devil with the ladies; clever and 
convincing, but also lazy and careless, and full of fine, new, 
plausible excuses for his failures. Such was Little Thomas. 
And most offices have salesmen who are serious and con- 
scientious, more easily taken in, but making up for it by 
driving industry. Such was Charley McClure. Charley 
had heard the other salesmen curse S. R. Rice, the sales- 
manager, but not till now, when he himself had a grievance, 
had he taken part in their conspiracy against the rules, 
the fault-finding, the unfriendliness, the slackness of Rice. 
Little Thomas explained to him—while they had another 
drink, and the Goldfarb store’s pressing need of that highly 
educational game, Gollywolly, was forgotten—that Rice 
had been selling personally only to New York; but that, 
in his wild conceit, he had taken on the jobbers and depart- 
ment stores and chief shops of Boston and Philadelphia for 
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his personal territory. This had cut out the best territory 
of Little Thomas, and a general readjustment had been 
necessary, in which Charley had lost his chief cities. 

“T tell you,” Little Thomas made oration, partly to 
Charley and partly to a cynical bartender with a banneret 
of hair plastered on his red bald skull, “if I were sales- 
manager I’d be satisfied to stick in the office and give the 
young fellows a chance. But we’ll fix Rice yet, you bet! 
Let me tell you, once Slosson gets on to what Simmy Rice 
is putting over on him, Simmy will last about long enough 
to pick out his own gallows in a nice sunny spot. Greene 
is an old dreamer, but Slosson—yea, he’s sleepy like a fox 
in a chicken yard. I was saying to Slosson just the other 
day—oh, I talked right up to him—and I said fe 

Little Thomas had, it seemed, said a great many wise 
things to an impressive number of people, and most of his 
sayings had been frightfully satiric descriptions of 8. R. 
Rice. Charley and he had another drink, and gleefully 
decided that Gollywolly was much too good a game to let 
Goldfarb see at all; so they had dinner together and went 
to a show without reporting back to the office. 

Next morning Rice was severe to both of them. It was 
the first time that Charley had ever been blamed for drink- 
ing, and a personal hatred for Rice harrowed him as the 
sales-manager’s acrid voice, carrying over the glass-and- 
wood semipartition, heralded to the entire office: ‘‘ About 
one more of this sort of caper from you two, and you get 
hauled up on the carpet, and not by me neither, but by the 
firm, see? Now I mean it!” The office girls giggled at 
Charley all day, and with every giggle he hated Rice the 
more. He, who normally did not take a drink oftener than 
once a month, to be blamed by Rice, who had his nip of 
Scotch regularly at four P. M.! 

While Little Thomas went roundly and cheerfully and 
colorfully on his way, drinking and eating and singing and 
dancing and talking violently about the sales-manager— 
and never getting beyond mere talking—Charley McClure 
worked and brooded. It seemed hard that Rice should 
have three thousand dollars for merely sitting at his desk 
and reading reports, while he had only twelve hundred 
dollars, and the patient Agnes was still deprived of the 
cottage for which she yearned. Little Thomas’ talking 
seemed to relieve his grievance; Charley turned his griev- 
ance into energy. 

Charley hadn’t much imagination or diplomacy, but he 
could do three things—walk, and pull-goods out of his 
sample case, and be honest. Soshopaftershop in Brooklyn 
and Harlem and the newly developing district of the 
Bronx saw the light in regard to the Greene-Slosson games 
and books and paper dolls. Thus Charley expended most 
of the force of his hatred. But he did talk too. One does 
in offices. As he became more and more an insider in office 
intrigues, he found it satisfying to join in the impromptu 
indignation meetings that were always assembling in the 
sample room or in the safe privacy of the packing room. 
Because S. R. Rice was unpopular, whatever he did was 
regarded as bad-tempered or foolish or unnecessary. 

Little Thomas, having submitted a plan to get the Cutey 
Series moving by sending them out on consignment more 
widely, a plan which he regarded as touched with original 
genius, and having been received by Rice with sarcastic 
remarks on dealers’ credit, came bouncing into the sample 


room where Charley McClure was arranging stock, and 


muttered cautiously: 

“Now what do you think the old yahoo’s latest is? I 
tell you I ain’t going to stand it much longer. I’ve taken 
just about all I’m going to off Simmy Rice. Here I go to 
him with a plan that 
would boom the Cuteys, 
and do I get thanked? 
I donot. I get kicked— 
because Rice didn’t think 
of it himself! I tell you 
what this office needs is 
anew sales-manager. If 
I ever get to be boss you 
can bet your bottom dol- 
lar if a man comes to me 
with an original plan T’ll 
take him out and buy 
him a drink and listen to 
him—that’s what I’ll do. 
Don’t tell anybody—this 
is a dead secret—but the 
Kansas City Novelty 
Den are crazy to get me 
to manage their retail 
department, and one 
more slap from Simmy 
and I’ll take them up.” 

At such conferences 
several salesmen would 
gather, and each would say impres- 
sively: “The trouble with this 
office is ” And each would, as 
though he were revealing a revo- 
lutionary secret, announce that he 
was thinking of taking a new job 


directly. You really wouldn’t have expected to find any- 
body left in the office except Greene, Slosson and Rice next 
morning. But they differed radically as to what was “‘the 
trouble with the office’; and somehow they never took 
those new jobs. By and by they cheerfully packed their 
sample cases and started out on the road for The Greene 
& Slosson Company. 

Charley felt that he, and he only, really knew what was 
the trouble with the office. It needed new routing, so that 
a bright young man might have a chance. But he enjoyed 
the conferences enormously, and he studied every aspect 
of Rice, from his religion and his ready-made ties to his 
unwilling manner of saying ‘‘Good morning.”’ Charley 
was learning an important rule of human affairs—that 
hatred of the same person unites people more than does 
love. He would not normally have felt any vast fellowship 
with that cheerful liar, Mr. Little Thomas Snider, but 
when they went out to lunch, and Little Thomas sympa- 
thized with Charley’s statement that he would be chummy 
with the boys if he were boss, then Charley’s heart swelled 
with glad pride at knowing such a cultured, handsome, 
understanding personage as Little Thomas. 

During the evening talks of Charley and Agnes, on the 
high stoop or over a game of Gollywolly in her father’s 
sitting room, the rebellion against the sales-manager gave 
them an exciting new topic of conversation, just when the 
various brands of weather had been pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and even the plans for the cottage in Jersey had 
assumed a certain sameness. When Agnes was petulant, 
when her high, pale, gentle forehead was wrinkled and she 
doubted whether S. R. Rice was veritably the only and 
original Father of Evil, then Charley triumphantly quoted 
to her the opinions of the other salesmen. 

Charley was not a great thinker. He never realized that 
he and his fellow rebels were merely echoing millions of 
underdogs everywhere; that lieutenants discussing their 
colonel, internes berating the chief surgeon, and section 
gangs cursing the boss were all complaining: ‘“‘Don’t tell 
anybody I said it, but what we need ” and “‘If I were 
boss ”” But he did learn, during the time he was back 
in New York, that the salesmen’s conspiracy was not the 
only one in the office. 

The stenographers and the clerks talked constantly 
about the office manager, a jolly gentleman as unlike 
Rice as possible. And Charley learned that Rice had his 
own little private conspiracy. He ran into Rice dining 
alone, and they both put on cordial out-of-office manners. 
It was hard for Charley to identify this kindly, worried, 
tired man with Simmy the Fiend. After a drink, possibly 
two drinks, Rice burst out and talked about Slosson exactly 
as Little Thomas talked about Rice. 

Slosson was the junior member of the firm, a youngish 
man, very busy, not very cordial. Said Rice: “If I were 
Slosson I’d try to act as though somebody besides myself 
was a human being.” Rice evidently believed that, with 
his mistaken theories of quick business expansion, Slosson 
was going to ruin his partner, who belonged to the old 
school. Rice shook his large, grizzled head and growled: 
“T tell you, McClure, you young fellows want to stick to 
Greene’s methods. What our office needs is to keep away 
from Slosson’s smart-Aleck notions. It’s either him or me 


some day, I can see that. Or I might say, it’s either him or 
Greene.” 

Charley afterward thought of Rice as an old watchdog, 
a little bewildered, gruffly staunch, guarding Greene’s 
interests; and he felt for him a pitying fondness. But next 
morning in the office Rice acted as though he were afraid 
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that he had talked too much at dinner. He was more glum 
than ever; and the result was that Charley hated him 
anew. He was outraged that Rice expected him to take an 
advantage. 

Two weeks later Charley went out on the road again. 
While he was on the trip several good towns were given 
back to him without explanation. He worked them thor- 
oughly, but he had never been so discontented. He 
watched every communication from the office for mistakes, 
and once when samples of new stock from the office were 
overdue he went round saying to himself: ‘‘Rice has got 
to go!” 

To the gripmen who made the grocery stores in a small 
district every fortnight or thirty days, when they com- 
plained of the tedium of their constant rounds, he growled: 
“Yes, but you ought to try working so far from the office 
that you’ve got to depend on a double-distilled jackass of 
a sales-manager for your samples, and then you don’t get 
?em and the office calls you down for not showing what you 
haven’t got. You fellows are lucky, even if you do keep 
making the same burgs all the time. You can get into the 
office every seven minutes and scrap it out with the old 
man. Besides, you can get home and see—your folks. 
Gosh, I wonder how my little girl’s getting on back in little 
old N. Y.” 

Every night, at golden-oak hotel writing desks ornate 
with glass-covered mosaic advertisements of the local bus- 
line and El Slicko cigars, Charley wrote to Agnes that he 
was struggling against Rice’s envy, but needed her dear 
help to keep going. 

Sometimes he was sorry for Rice. ‘Poor old boy,” he 
said; “trying to stop the wheels of progress!” 

When he got back to New York he found the office inter- 
ested in a new game, Golluf, a form of parlor golf. Charley 
had learned to play golf from Agnes’ Scotch father. He 
saw in Golluf the possibilities of a new ping-pong or crok- 
inole craze, and he became its loudest advocate in the office. 

Old Rice, with worried lines on his bull-pup face, told 
him that he was a fool, that golf was a sport for the wealthy 
few and that a game related to it would never succeed. 
Charley retorted that the aristocratic reputation of golf 
made it all the more tempting to good democrats, and 
that anyway—‘“‘all that aside’’—Golluf was going to be a 
world-beater. 

The Golluf war was fought over desks, but it was as full 
of bitterness and threats as a battle. Charley took a Golluf 
set over to Agnes’ house, and all evening they played it, 
with shrieks that filled the sitting room, while occasionally 
Charley remarked sarcastically: ‘‘And that’s the game 
that Simmy Rice says won’t succeed!”’ 

Whenever he tried to stir up Rice and Little Thomas to 
enthusiasm like his own, they turned on him like big boys 
shutting up a small brother. They ridiculed him and kid- 
ded him and twisted what he said and dismissed the 
subject. 

Charley was so righteously angry that when he met 
Slosson of the firm in the elevator he burst out: ‘Say, Mr. 
Slosson, some of the—some people don’t seem to think 
much of Golluf, but, by heck! I think I can make it go. 
D—d—do the firm think it will go?” 

The Harvard eyebrows of Slosson lifted and seemed to 
remark: ‘‘We wouldn’t have taken it on if we hadn’t 
thought it was a good commercial proposition.” Mr. 
Ellery J. Slosson had often been heard to say that, and his 
beautifully trained eyebrows seemed to express the senti- 
ment heartily. But now he merely stared at Charley over 
the heads of the messenger boys and buyers from other 
floors, all packed in the 
slow old elevator of 1891. 
As they left the elevator, 
however, Slosson said 
quickly: 

“Go ahead, McClure; 
I’m back of you. If any- 
body fails to give you 
any help you need, just 
let me know. And say, 
McClure, you’ve been 
doing good work. Keep 
it up. I won’t forget it. 
G’-day.” 

That encouragement 
bolstered up Charley in 
the Golluf fight—which 
meant the fight against 
the conservatism of S. 
R. Rice. He was like a 
flame eating into kin- 
dling. If he was not very 
tolerant, not very kindly, 
it must yet be granted 
that he was chronically 
overworking; while the 
minute the whistle blew 
Rice forgot all about his 
job, murmured: ‘“‘ Well, 
call it a day’s work,” 
put on his fedora and 
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went home. Charley hustled all day showing Golluf to 
city buyers, stayed at the office till six-thirty to write up 
his orders, and arrived at Agnes’ house so cryingly tired 
that he would lay his cheek on the fresh coolness of her 
linen skirt and wail: ‘“‘Girly, I’m done up! You got to 
read to me to-night. I wish we had the little house so I 
could just gallop round the floor and bawl like I was a 
small boy. Oh, I’ve got to buck up. Here, 
let’s—let’s have a game of Golluf!” 

Charley caught himself waking in his furnished 
room at five in the morning, and lying awake to 
worry—sure sign of overwork. He visualized the 


the word “ Golluf”’ written on the darkness, tossed 
and sighed in his narrow wooden cot. Hecouldn’t 
stay abed after six, and he was first man at the 
office, first out on his rounds. 

It is not overwhelmingly a surprise that he was 
uncharitable toS. R. Rice. Every day he wasless 
respectful, more frankly hostile. He insisted that 
Rice ought to learn to play Golluf. ‘“‘Poo-poo!” 
grunted the sales-manager. “‘You run along and 
play your little games with Thomas or the office 
boys. Golluf is never going to go, my boy. Be 
better for you—and a whole lot better for this 
firm—if you had sense enough to put all this 
energy into one of our staple lines! Learn to 
proportion your energy right.” 

Rice even declared that the name “Golluf”’ 
was too much like ‘‘Gollywolly,’”’ the leading 
Greene-Slosson game. 

“Did you ever make that objection when the 
firm was first considering taking on Golluf?”’ 
demanded Charley, angrily hitching his chair 
nearer to the sales-manager’s desk in the corner 
of the salesmen’s room. 

“No, I didn’t. What’s the use? They had 
their minds all made up,” said Rice, and he ex- 
amined a letter on his desk and tried to look as 
busy as possible, evidently wishing that this pest 
would goaway. ‘‘ Anything else?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, there is. You got to get Slosson to ad- 
vertise Golluf—and not just in the trade papers 
either. A real advertising campaign. I tell you 
advertising is going to be the biggest selling factor 
in every line more and more now.”” Apparently 
Charley McClure was beginning to learn how the 
office moves goods off shelves. He went on: ‘‘ You 
got to get Slosson to use ad space in the news- 
papers and magazines and everywhere.” 

“Advertising! What next! You’re going crazy! Why 
don’t you ask me to ask Slosson to go out and throw his 
money in the East River! It might be worth while to 
advertise the Cutey books—but Golluf! You better give 
Golluf a rest. If you’d like to know, I'll tell you a good 
doctor for folks that go bughouse on fads. Golluf! Son, if 
you'd stick to Gollywolly i 

“Oh, drop the joshing! Will you ask Slosson about the 
ads or shall 1?” © 

“Oh, I'll ask him, but it’s all darn foolishness.” 

Charley rose, puffed out his chest, looked down triumph- 
antly on the sales-manager’s bald head. He was young. 
And he was winning. 

For Golluf was really going. Though it was very late on 
the market for the coming holiday season, and though 
Greene and Rice and Little Thomas agreed that Golluf was 
no better a selling proposition than Umtawawa or Squee- 
tizzy—and tried to prove their contention by that safe, 
sane and time-hallowed method of sardonically remarking 
that Charley McClure was young and enthusiastic—yet 
Golluf was succeeding. People in general shouldn’t have 
done so, according to Rice, but they really did take to Gol- 
luf. In October there had been a Golluf party in Flatbush, 
as reported in the Flatbush social notes in the Brooklyn 
papers. 

Charley went out on the road again, a passionate war- 
rior, with a sample of that great game Golluf instead of a 
sword. And trouble began immediately. Rice had mixed 
up his route badly. Still worse was the fact that when they 
did advertise Golluf, just as an experiment, in the Iowa- 
Wisconsin-Illinois-Indiana-Ohio territory, Rice failed to 
let Charley know that the advertising would appear, and 
it was too late for him to use it as a talking point with his 
customers. Yet, Charley furiously reminded himself, it 
was he who had made the firm advertise. 

His sorrows were forgotten in the big Plate-Glass Drug- 
stores deal. Charley had for years known the Iowa 
salesman of the Great Lakes Wholesale Drug’ Company, 
an ingenious, energetic, thoroughly honest genius. He 
learned in a chance conversation that this salesman, with 
a Chicago registered pharmacist-chemist and a North 
Dakota capitalist, was opening a chain of fifty drugstores, 
the Plate-Glass stores, in one grand splurge on November 
first. On the hunch he skipped three towns, hurried to their 


office in Davenport, and made himself as much a part of 
_ their establishment as the supplies cupboard. From his 
_ Own experiences as messenger boy he suggested improve- 


Tents in their delivery systems. While his own office was 
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telegraphing to find his whereabouts, he nonchalantly 
loafed and, though they had just time enough to get them 
into the drugstores for Christmas, he got an order for one 
hundred thousand sets of Golluf, at a wholesale price of 
ten cents a set, the clear profit for his firm being nearly 
four thousand dollars. The drug people promised to write 
confirmation of the order that same night, and Charley 
telegraphed the office to O. K. the discount, make quick 
credit investigation of the new firm, and pack and ship 
immediately. Then he went gamboling on his way, and in 
the smoker looked pityingly at the drummers who boasted 
of large orders. 

But he felt in a gamboling frame of mind for exactly four 
days. At the end of that time a telegram, chasing him from 
town to town, caught him at St. Hilary, Minnesota, one 
evening just after he had spread out his goods in the smelly, 
cement-walled basement sample room. He was hustling 
about in his shirt-sleeves, despite the damp coldness, when 
the telegram was brought in. He opened it cheerfully. 
Surely it contained congratulations from the office. 

It was from the Plate-Glass Drug Company, and read: 


Your office says cannot have credit as arranged on golluf 
can you fix this see good business in it holidays, little time, 
wire. 


The time was seven-thirty. At eight Charley was on 
a train to Minneapolis. Forty-three hours afterward— 
forty-three hours when he did not sleep, but stared grimly 
at the plush of the car seats in front of him or at the sway- 
ing dark roof of his berth—he landed at the Grand Central 
in New York. He was no longer the ardent young cru- 
sader. He had aged. His youth was dried out of him as 
blotting paper dries ink. And he was merciless. 

Quietly, matter-of-factly, he tramped to a car through 
the gray cloudy light, with slush underfoot from an early 
flurry of snow. He paid no attention to the city, which 
he had always rediscovered upon each return. He stalked 
through the Greene-Slosson office and into the private 
room of the firm. 

There, in a cloud-colored early twilight that sifted into 
the room till he could scarcely see the polished surfaces of 
the two desks or make out Slosson’s suave, shrewd face 
and the gray side-whiskers of old Greene, Charley fought 
out his battle for credit—for money credit as a symbol 
of the spiritual credit which his youth frenziedly demanded. 
All shyness of the firm, all feeling that these were the 
chiefs, sacred, different from ordinary men, was gone. He 
talked quietly but demandingly. 
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Greene admitted that Rice had told the book- 
keeper, who was also credit man for the firm, to 
examine with extra care the credit of the Plate- 
Glass Drug Company. During Slosson’s absence 
Rice had consulted Greene about the whole affair, 
for this order for Golluf was the largest single 
order the firm had ever received, except one or 
two forders from the jobbers. The mercantile 
agencies had reported that, though the Plate- 
Glass people were doubtless very worthy young 
men, and though they were hypnotizing the phar- 
maceutical and toilet-article firms into granting 
big credit, yet their rating, based on actual visible 
assets, would be about zero, with six ciphers and 
a bankruptcy declaration after the zero. 

While outside the window yellow lights slowly 
began to give golden tones to the unutterable sad- 
ness of the gray twilight, and Greene nervously 
lighted a gas bracket lamp, Charley fought the old 
fight of salesman versus credit, which is also the 
fight of faith versus research—a contest ancient 
long before a selling system was invented. 

“These credit men make me sick,’’ Charley 
snarled. “The traveler is right there on the 
ground; he sees just what a store is and who’s 
running it. And then he decides it’s safe and 
works his head off selling ’em a good bill. And the 
credit man sticks here in New York and looks 
into a darn big black book and thinks he knows 
all about it.” 

“Yes, yes, but you must remember any number 
of occasions when the credit man’s word wasn’t 
taken and concerns failed. We made special in- 
quiry of the mercantile agencies, and even wired 
the Plate-Glass people to give them a chance to 
make their own report,’”’ said Greene wearily, 
glancing at Slosson for approval. 

“Oh, the deuce!’”’ Charley snapped. ‘I tell 
you there’s some things you can’t put down ina 
rating—nerve and hustle and ideas—and I know 
the Plate-Glass boys. All the time Rice was sit- 
ting here being a John J. Wisenheimer I was get- 
ting acquainted with’em. I know what they can 
do. It’s as safe to let ’em have credit as to buy 
Government bonds.’’ While Greene shakily protested and 
Charley charged on him, the youngish Slosson silently tilted 
back in his chair and frowned. Gravely he listened to 
Charley’s impassioned personal attack on S. R. Rice. 

“Tt’s Golluf he’s fighting, not the Plate-Glass credit,” 
Charley declared. ‘‘He’s been against Golluf from the 
first. He said it wouldn’t succeed, and now—I hate to say 
it, but I do believe that old devil is willing to try to stop 
the sale of Golluf to save his own face and prove he was 
right. Now just take the question of these ads Ae 

When all of Charley’s troubles were told Slosson said 
abruptly: 

“Greene, I’ve been looking into Plate-Glass credit a 
little myself. We’ll give them all the credit they want, and 
we might thank McClure for opening up the account. 
McClure, we'll give you a bonus on this order. Now get 
back on your route and hustle. You did right to come in, 
and good luck! Asyou go out, would you mind asking Mr. 
Rice to step in, if it’s convenient—if he’s still there—it’s 
after closing time. Thank you very much, McClure.” 

Charley went into the main office. It was dark, mysteri- 
ous, startlingly quiet in contrast to the agitated life that 
had filled it all day. Over the semipartition of the sales- 
men’s room shone one light. Charley went slowly into that 
room. Rice wouldn’t be there, he hoped; surely he couldn’t 
be there. Ordinarily he left at five. 

But Rice was there. He looked up nervously. He did 
not comment on Charley’s presence in New York, except 
to say: “Oh, hello! Saw you coming into the office ? 

“Mr. Slosson wants to see you,” hesitated Charley. 

“All right.” 

Before he rose Rice looked curiously about his desk and 
up at the tattered calendar above it. It had been a gor- 
geous calendar once, presented to Rice with the obsequious 
compliments of the Antismash Trunk Company. It was 
like a glance of farewell. Rice seemed old under the single 
gaslight. He rose heavily. His thick shoulders drooped. 
His face was outlined against the darkness. He went pain- 
fully out of the salesmen’s room into the silence and creep- 
ing shadows beyond. 


Charley rang the bell at Agnes’ house two months later, 
and waited for her so impatiently that he danced a jig all 
over the small stoop. When she opened the door he seized 
her shoulders and whirled her round till she was panting 
and her hair flew out in little tufts. Her pale face flushed 
and her eyes grew excited. 

“Oh, what is it—have you got a raise?”’ she kept crying. 

“Come and sit on my knee and I’ll tell you.” 

“Oh, that’s so common!”’ 

* All right, if you won’t sit on my knee I won’t tell you.” 

“All right, then I won’t marry you.” 

“All right, then I’ll marry your cousin.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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NE trouble with our American muckraking is that we 
usually begin it entirely too late in the game. No 
one had a word to say against Standard Oil until the 

company had dug itself into the solid earth and could 
afford to laugh at criticism. We go to extremes very easily, 
we Americans. When we start a new movement—start 
anything new—we play the game clear through, accepting 
everything. Then, years and years later perhaps, we pro- 
ceed to find that we have accepted a lot of dross along with 
the gold; and, to carry on the figure, we try to smelt out 
the dross after the gold has been coined. 

Now we are debating a policy which may mean before 
we are finished a complete change in our national char- 
acter. We are taking stock to prepare ourselves against the 
possibility of modern war. By the time this comes to print 
the halls of Congress will be ringing with orations on the 
beauties of peace or the stern necessities of valor. Now 
very few sensible Americans, especially among those who 
have seen the European struggle face to face, doubt that 
we should make some preparation, and probably a very 
extensive preparation, against invasion. I asked an emi- 
nent Englishman last spring how he thought this war was 
coming out, and what he thought was going to follow. 
““My dear sir,” he said, “your guess is as my guess, and 
both our guesses are as good as my butler’s guess.”’ No 
one knows what way the cat is going to jump. There is 
reason to think that the European peoples may be so thor- 
oughly disgusted with fighting that they will never try it 
again while anyone lives who remembers Armageddon. 

There is reason, nearly as good, to believe that the victor 
may have the habit of fighting and may stand ready to 
adopt any military adventure that will pay the crushing 
cost of the European war. We are very rich, very tempt- 
ing, and at present almost defenseless. The risks of unpre- 
paredness, it would seem in common sense, are too great 
to take. We must get ready some kind of national defense. 
But the dangers along this road are so many that we might 
as well start our muckraking in the very beginning. 


The Favorite Fallacy of Militarism 


le BEGIN with, what do we intend to do? At present, 
simply to defend and secure our own. Not one American 
in a thousand wants anything more than that. “Defense, 
not conquest,” is the reasonable demand of the American 
people. Here, I think, is encountered the first danger in 
our new defensive program. To raise armies, to gain 
appropriations for navies, munitions and equipment, we 
must create popular enthusiasm. And there is always the 
chance that we shall create enthusiasm not for defense, but 
for war itsel{—that we shall set up in our land that reli- 
gion of valor which is the philosophy of hell. Once start 
an enthusiastic people like the Americans in any direction, 
and there is no telling where they will stop. Already there 
is a good deal of false doctrine abroad. We have been 
hearing that people grow “‘soft through peace.,”’ 
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Anyone who has followed the European war with his 
mind, not his emotions, must know that this is not only 
untrue, but ridiculously untrue. Not for centuries has 
Western Europe experienced such an era of peace as that 
which came between the War of 1870 and the Great War 
of 1914. The armies of France and Germany knew only a 
little, a very little border warfare in their colonies. Not 
one Frenchman or German in ten thousand had ever faced 
a bullet. England, fifteen years ago, fought one fairly 
considerable Colonial war, and that was all. Theoretically, 
the armies which mobilized in 1914 were armies of molly- 
coddles, because the races had not been hardened by war. 
But asa cold matter of fact, they went in from the first 
gun with a desperate valor which as far exceeds the valor 
of old wars as the machine-gun exceeds the rifle or the rifle 
the crossbow. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade has been considered for 
many years a record feat of arms. Out by the Vosges, 
where the desperate fighting has gone almost unrecorded, 
the ‘‘raw’”’ French and German troops have played forlorn 
hope after forlorn hope. Daily some command or other 
exceeded that feat of the Light Brigade; and no one took 
the trouble to record it, because desperate valor has grown 
so common. Was there ever a more glorious lost charge in 
history than that of the Prussian Guard before Ypres on 
November 15th, 1914? Only the Germans know how 
many men they lost, and the Germans are not telling. But 
when the British guns finished their work that night the 
observation officers traced eight ranks of Germans lying 
dead. In those massed charges of theirs the Germans used 
to send in the first two ranks as doomed men—they were 
expected to die that the other ranks might reach the 
trench. And no man faltered. As for the English, they are 
too brave—honest Germans admit that. Who has sung 
the Grenadiers at Ypres—they who emerged but seventy 
strong out of thirteen hundred? Or the Canadians, who 
had not known war for a century, at Second Ypres? Or 
a certain unnamed French Regiment Marchant, which went 
to war three thousand strong and has drafted fifteen thou- 
sand men to fill the gaps? No, all records have been broken 
by these people, who have grown “‘soft through peace” for 
forty-four years. I think myself, after what I have seen, 
that the human race stores valor in peace to spend it in 
war, just as a Siwash Indian saves money and goods to 
throw them away on one grand potlatch. 

Orientalists tell us that the trouble with the Chinese 
mind is this: Because a thing looks so, to the Chinaman it 
isso. The Cantonese, for example, paints eyes on his boat, 
and believes, therefore, that the boat can see. Now this 
idea about. the softening tendency of peace is Chinese 
thinking. A man who doesn’t exercise grows soft; there- 
fore, a race that doesn’t make war grows soft. Decidedly, 
this is not so; the Great War in Europe proves it. 

There is another piece of Chinese thinking that has 
gained some currency. It is the idea that war is the “‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’’ This primitive school of thought 


proceeds on these lines: ‘‘Animals, like tigers and bears 
and wild dogs, fight; the weaker goes to the wall, the 
stronger survives. That is the survival of the fittest among 
animals. War is a fight between men; therefore, war is the 
survival of the fittest.’”’ Perhaps I scarcely need to waste 
space in proving this a fallacy. Modern war, which selects 
from the young manhood of a country all the best speci- 
mens and sends them out to die, which rejects the weak, 
the defective, the diseased, and leaves them to breed, is a 
reverse process of selection. It is the survival of the unfit- 
test. Everyone in Europe is thinking of that fact, and is 
wondering what will become of the European stocks, now 
that they are waging war on this unprecedented scale— 
now that four or five millions of their young men, most of 
whom have not yet bred children, are gone from the breed. 


How War Reverses Evolution 


2 


F ALL the European peoples the admirable French seem 
best to have kept their heads. They are making war as 
valiantly as the best, and with even more intelligence than 
valor. But they know what war means. Ask almost any 
Frenchman, soldier or civilian, what France is fighting for, 
and he will say: ‘“‘The end of war, Monsieur. We do not 
want our children to go through this thing. We think we 
can abolish war when we crush the national menace to our 
north.” They know better than to believe that war 
“hardens peoples”’ or is the ‘‘survival of the fittest.” 

A strong school of anthropologists holds that the average 
man of white stocks was just as able an individual when he 
first appeared in history as his descendants of to-day. 
Evolution, they think, has come to a halt in man. If this 
be so—and no one can prove it—I wonder whether war is 
not the answer. Whatever Nature has done in the matter 
of survival of the fittest, perhaps man has undone in war, 
which, as it grew organized, tended ever to drain the best 
young males out of the blood, until the performance came 
to a climax in 1914. 

Now most of our political leaders seem to think that a 
certain amount of buncombe must be mixed with any 
propaganda in order to make it go down. Usually the 
buncombe is harmless enough; just a few pretty illusions 
which the sun of experience dispels. But this is dangerous 
buncombe. Let the religion of valor once take hold, and 
defensive preparedness may easily become aggressive 
preparedness. From thoughts of war for defense, our some- 
what mercurial people could easily be stampeded by the 
idea of conquest—all the more easily because it is a new 
thing, and there is no zeal like that of the newly converted. 
If we are going to prepare, let us in heaven’s name do it 
with reason and with our eyes open. 

Now enters self-interest. Most of us Americans believe 
that among the modern European peoples the Germans 
had gone furthest with the ‘“‘religion of valor.’ They 
appealed to us as a people a little mad over war. But who 
worked up the madness? Very largely the people who held 
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astake in war. The Krupp works contributed a great deal 
to this debauch of civilization. It is on record that before 
the war the Krupps were spending $200,000 a year on 
“press” —spreading the religion of valor, so that all Euro- 
pean peoples should pay more and get more for arms. And 
that was only one symptom of a general disease. A whole 
group of people in Germany, who gradually gained control, 
got their prosperity, their standing, their honor in the 
community through the institution of a standing army. 
Led by an inside group and by a War-Lord Monarch, they 
educated a whole people in the religion of valor, so that 
when the guns began even the Socialists, professed antag- 
onists of war, stampeded to the army. These insiders were 
not insincere; I do not accuse them of that. Self-interest 
works mighty changes in human character and principles. 
~ Novelists, time out of mind, have had their laugh at the 
radical who inherits property and becomes forthwith a 
conservative. No, they believe it all—that races grow 
contemptibly soft through peace, that war hardens nations 
and is a “biological necessity,’’ that to die young on the 
battlefield is highly enlightened and honorable. They are 
proving their sincerity by dying themselves in thousands, 
by giving their sons to die. 

So with us. Everyone knows that we have been making 
millions and millions in munitions since the European 
struggle broke out. The war in Europe will end some day, 
but the factories transformed into arsenals will remain, 
with all their expensive equipment. Now what if the 
munitionmakers, when they cease to supply Europe, can 
continue profits by arming the United States? And many 
of the gentlemen who have made or increased fortunes in 
munitions are among our most insistent and most sincere 
advocates of general armament. Bless their souls, they 
believe it all, now—as eighteen months ago most of them 
believed that this talk about army efficiency was nonsense. 
There is probably nothing in the charge that the defense 
leagues are financed by munitionmakers. But there is at 
least the beginning of a munitions lobby. 


The Gallant Canadians at Second Ypres 


IHESE people are just as sincere as the directors of 

Krupp’s or the Brandenburgers of Prussia. They will 
show their sincerity, if the test ever comes, by sending their 
sons to die behind their own guns. But their very sincerity 
makes them dangerous. Munitions are a mighty perilous 
commodity—the cocaine trade is not half so perilous. And, 
such being the case, the ideal way, it would seem to a mere 
citizen of the world, would be government manufacture. 
This might be more expensive than private manufacture; 
doubtless at first it would be. But the security is worth the 
expense. Else some day we may be stampeded into an 
avoidable or unjust war—against Mexico, for example— 
by men who believe that we harden our souls by slaughter 
and do not realize themselves that the basis of their doc- 
trine is self-interest. All this is not ‘‘peace-at-any-price”’ 
doctrine. We must prepare, I suppose; though we may 
never need our preparation. The risk of unpreparedness is 
too great. But preparedness in the wrong spirit is just as 
dangerous. 

Most of the present agitation centers round the army; 
and this is sensible. We have already a fleet ranked from 
fourth to second among the navies of the world. Though 
it has probably a great many flaws, it is quite a simple 
matter to increase it at the will of the people and the 
Government. The army is quite another matter. The little 
British force which held the left of the Allied line at the 
retreat from the Belgian border is mentioned, often, as 
insignificant in this war of great numbers. Yet, as the best 
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we could do, we could muster no more trained troops than 
that to resist a sudden invasion. Perhaps it is as well. 
Warfare has changed in the past two years as it had not 
changed for a century before; and we have so much the 
less antiquated machinery and method to scrap. In 
West Point, with its thorough and businesslike training, 
we have a fine nucleus for an efficient new army; and some- 
times I think that is all we have—except a nation that has 
known no war for a generation, and is therefore hard and 
strong. 

Almost a new start—if our military experts can be made 
to see it that way. The soldier clan, however, is everywhere 
conservative; war brings a kind of vermiform appendix in 
the body politic. The European officers have been close 
up against competition of the fiercest kind. Whenever 
Germany introduced an improvement, France, in peril of 
invasion any month, was forced to follow; and wherever 
France introduced an improvement, Germany followed. 
Here, however, there has been no such competition. I may 
be mistaken, but I think that the average officer in the 
American Army tends to view the present army scheme as 
the only feasible scheme, just because it is the thing he has 
known all his life. 

There is, for example, the important question of disci- 
pline. The Canadian troops are very largely Westerners, 
and indistinguishable, except for their uniforms, from 
our own Western cattlemen and miners. When they first 
appeared in England the Little British held up their hands 
in horror at the Canadian ‘‘lack of discipline.”” These 
Colonials were familiar with their officers—personally 
familiar. Officers and privates were caught drinking 
together at bars, and reprimanded therefor. They were 
careless about salutes. It was commonly, although per- 
haps erroneously, reported that they were kept from the 
line for fear they would ruin discipline among the native 
troops. However, a few brigades of them got to the line at 
last; and two weeks later, while they were still ‘‘raw 
troops,”’ fate called upon them to plug a broken line after 
the gas attack at Second Ypres. What they did, what 
magnificent efficiency and valor they showed, the world 
knows. Their main body went into action twelve thousand 
strong. They emerged six thousand strong. They saved 
the day. The only criticism the Little British had to offer 
was that they were too brave. 

‘“They’ve made amends for their lack of discipline,” 
said a rather hidebound British captain one day in Bou- 
logne. I was about to take him up when a staff officer of 
wide experience and observation answered for me. 

“They do have discipline,’”’ he said, “only we haven’t 
seen it because it isn’t our kind. Every nation must work 
out its own system, and your system won’t suit the other 
fellow. Do you suppose we could make a go of it on French 
lines? And what would a Frenchman do under our system? 
Most likely tell his officer to go to—Berlin. They have 
discipline, I tell you, but not our kind.” 

There was a sermon for us—every nation must find its 
own characteristic way with its troops. The German has 
been bred to a love of absolute authority. It is right and 
reasonable to act without question and on the instant. It 
is good to “respect the uniform.” There is, to the German, 
a patriotic thrill in making way for a group of officers as 
they stride down the sidewalk. The German system, in 
short, fits the German character. 

Just so British methods fit the British character. The 
idea of class is inherent with most Englishmen. The 
middle-class Briton has a way of saying that the class 
system is broken. It is for him, perhaps, but with the 
upper class and the lower it still keeps its force. Now it 
has been taken as axiomatic that the British Army must be 
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officered only by gentlemen—in the English sense of the 
word. Lower-class privates, as a general rule, will follow 
none other. They want a gentleman for a leader, and they 
expect him to live up to the canons of his class. Should he 
grow too familiar with them, then he is no gentleman, and 
unfit for leadership. It has many subtleties, this class 
system. For example, the officer must lead, he must take 
his risks with the men. It is true that the class system is 
breaking down a little under the terrible pressure of Arma- 
geddon. Men of all classes are coming up from the ranks 
and are getting obeyed. But what I have just described is 
probably still the general rule. 


French Discipline a Triumph of Democracy 


HE French method is totally different. We have a great 

deal to learn from the French about democracy. For all 
that they still have a monarchist party and a few unrecog- 
nized and unprivileged titles, they are probably the finest 
flower of democracy the world ever saw. And in France 
there is no social gulf between man and officer. To-night, 
if one should drop into the cafés of the French towns held 
by the Reserve, he would find officers drinking sour wine 
and playing dominoes with private soldiers. Nothing in 
rules or custom prevents the French captain from asking 
one of his privates to dinner. The officer is a kind of shift 
boss, whom the men follow in action because he has been 
chosen to lead, and it is all for the Republic. “‘A private 
soldier,”’ said an American officer recently, “‘must obey in- 
stantly and without thinking.”’ That is not the theory of 
the French Army. The private is encouraged to think. 
Before action the colonel gets the general plan of battle 
along with his own orders. He passes it on to the company 
officers. The company officer calls his men about him. 
““Now, mes enfants,” he says, “such and such is what our 
corps is going to do to-day. Thus and so is our part.” 
Then he explains in detail. ‘Keep your heads, my chil- 
dren,”’ he finishes; ‘‘remember—and think. Allons— pour 
la Patrie!”’ 

Promotion, in wartime, goes absolutely on a basis of 
merit. No one asks what Jean was in civil life. There is 
but one question: Can Jean command? I know of butch- 
ers, small clerks, vintners and carpenters who entered this 
war as privates and have already risen as high as the rank 
of captain or even of major. 

This system would be impossible with the Germans, but 
it works with the French as none other would. Not that 
they have no formal discipline. Read the rules printed in 
that little army record book which every Frenchman car- 
ries as a passport, and you find the words ‘‘ punishment— 
death” staring at you from section after section. But they 
need no race of superior beings to hold them to the job. 
“La Patrie’’—that is enough. 

The French and the Germans are admittedly the big 
leaguers of this army game. The British may get into their 
class in time, for the British human material is fine, but 
that time has not yet arrived. Given an equal number of 
Frenchmen and Germans, with equal equipment and 
resources, and it would be hard to pick a winner. Each of 
these nations has worked out its discipline on lines suited 
to the national character. With the Germans it is a tri- 
umph of autocracy and bureaucracy; with the French it 
is a great triumph of democracy. 

Now our army system, in so far as discipline is con- 
cerned, has been studied from the British and Germans 
rather than from the French. It seems to my superficial 
civilian viewpoint that it approaches nearest to the British. 
No one needs to be told of the social gulf that separates our 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Red Shirt To= 
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the Track 


an oil driller in Oklahoma and a bull- 

fighter in Mexico, and then I got a 
touch of homesickness and back home 
I went to stay with my folks awhile, even if I had to take 
to the rear end of a trolley car for a living. 

And that’s just what I had to do; and I’d killed six 
months—the last two or three of ’em pretty dull—as a 
trolley-car conductor in Brooklyn, when a friend of mine 
tips me off to give the moving-picture game over in Jersey 
a whirl. And I did. 

They were making one of those everlasting serial fea- 
tures, the kind where the heroine fills in ten hours a day 
climbing out of express trains on to overhead bridges, and 
in and out of sewers, and falling out of balloons, and being 
thrown off the rear end of ferryboats. The contract called 
for at least one exciting episode every week, and we were 
giving it and stringing it out as long as the public would 
stand for it. 

I got five dollars every day I worked. I was mostly a 
villain, trying to steal the plans of some fort, which plans 
the hero was always leaving round in bureau drawers, 
loose handbags and roll-top desks. An Italian or a French- 
man I was, with a change now and then to a Russian spy. 
I know that lately the fashions in villains are changing, and 
they’re now running more to Germans, or maybe Turks or 
Bulgarians; but that’s the way it was then. And I used to 
wear a long, curly mustache and a swarthy complexion, 
when it wasn’t the whiskers of a grand duke; and I spent 
most of my time stealing round corners of barns and 
outhouses, when it wasn’t a magnificently upholstered 
drawing room, taking long strides with my knees bent 
almost to the ground and my head turned back over one 
shoulder. 

Every once in a while I’d have to do a sprint to escape 
the hero, not forgetting to stop at intervals for the direc- 
tor’s count. “Now!” the director would yell. ‘‘Won-na, 
two-oo, thre-ee, fo-o-ur—all right—hbeat it!” Every ten 
yards or so I’d have to do that, to let the camera man get 
me while I registered hate, fear, contempt and other low 
brands of villainy. If I was a little more wall-eyed and 
maybe not such a homely guy, and a little plumper, the 
director said I might have worked up to be a hero; but as 
it was I had to stick to the villain parts and take a beating 
every time the hero caught up to me, which was once every 
two reels—two reels a week being what we were releasing 
then. 

There was a camera man there—a good fellow that I had 
time to be chummy with on the days we didn’t work—and 
one day, the pair of us loafing under the roof of an ante- 
bellum veranda just outside Bayonne, the same being 
beside a precipice over which the hero was going to throw 
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me as soon as it stopped raining and 
the sun came out light enough for a 
picture, he says: 

“T got a chance to go down to one 
of those tropic countries to get revolu- 
tion pictures, but I ain’t goina go. I 
been engaged to be married for three 
months now, an’ me’n’ the girl’s tired 
waitin’ an’ we’ve bought ourfurniture, 
an’ soon’s this foolish stuff winds up— 
an’ it looks like it will soon, the way 
the houses are fallin’ off—I’m goina 
take a month off, an’ me ’n’ the girl 
we're goina go ’n’ get married, an’ 
maybe we'llstay away more’namonth 
if our money holds out. An’ if I do, 
why don’t you go down there ’stead 0’ 
me? You know enough about the 
work—unless you’d rather stay bein’ 
a villain up here?” 

I was getting sort of tired about 
that time of being beat up regularly 
by a hero that I could have stood on 
his head if they’d only for about ten 
seconds forget what the plot was; and we went up to talk 
it over with the old man, and he says: ‘‘M-m,I dunno”; 
and he looks at me again and sighs and says: “After all, 
I suppose the main thing on that job is to have your noive 
with you. Allright, I can get you transportation on a war- 
ship to as far as a place called Porto Bello. From there you 
e’n make your way up the coast to a place called Sancruz, 
and by the time you’rethereI’ll have foither ordersfor you.” 

And the old man wrote to Washington, I suppose, for the 
next thing he passes me a document to go over to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and report aboard a battleship. And 
I do; and I get a stateroom all to myself; and one rainy 
afternoon we steamed out of the Brooklyn Navy Yard with 
standing room only on the dock for the men, women and 
babies, cheering and crying and weeping, my own mother 
among ’em, and waving handkerchiefs and umbrellas and 
babies’ legs, and our ship’s band larruping out The Girl I 
Left Behind Me. 

A whale of a battleship she was, so long and wide you’d 
need a motor cycle to be getting round on her deck, and 
she had a bow on her like the Flatiron Building. I did my 
eating with a bunch of officers in a room running the whole 
width of the ship, with a gun sticking out each end from 
what I’d call a window but they called asponson. I used to 
draw a chair up, and it didn’t matter which way the wind 
blew or whether it blew at all, that big ship 
rushing through the water used to make a 
fine breeze coming through that sponson. 
T’d never been a sea trip before, and I’d sit 
there and let it blow over me, me bein’ the 
only one aboard who didn’t have to work, 
and look out on the blue sea and sky, with 
the flying fishes I used to read about jump- 
ing out of the water in bunches. We had 
what we thought was a pretty big steam 
yacht in our serial movie feature, but this 
kind of cruising made that look like rough- 
neck work, and I said to myself: “If ever 
I find forty million dollars in precious gems 
on some desert isle, same as our movie hero 
did once, I’m going to build myself one of 
these battleships with sponsons all over it 
and go yachting in her.”’ 

At night the officers used to draw up their chairs on the 
quarter-deck, brace their feet on the lowest rail and let 
the moon and stars have a look at ’em; and whoever 
wanted to could lean over the rail and watch the ship shove 
the sea in white-hot waves from her sides as she went 
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rushing by. But mostly we sat there and listened to the 
band till a lot of bells struck and the band folded up their 
camp stools and their music sheets and disappeared some- 
wheres. And then they’d get to talking of a lot of inter- 
national and other important subjects, and when they 
did I’d leave them to hunt up a fellow about seven decks 
downstairs, with two red bent stripes on one sleeve, and 
he’d slip me the baseball scores by wireless. f 

But no good thing ever lasts. We came after a week of 
steaming to a place where there was a breakwater and some 
docks, a low sandy beach and a lot of low-built red, blue 
and cream colored walls and roofs back of them. Porto 
Bello on the Hot Coast they said it was. And ‘hot coast’’ 
was right. With the first breath of that wind from the 
shore I went down and had a shower bath, and about the 
time we were ready to drop anchor among a lot of other 
battleships and cruisers and bumboats and tugboats and 
torpedo things I had another. 

I see where that iron battleship wasn’t going to be any 
Far Rockaway beach cottage to sleep in nights on that 
coast; so I have another shower bath and pack my camera 
and make for the beach in the first boat I can get; and I’m 
hardly there when a friendly-looking hombre that I’d 
slipped a quarter to for answering a couple of civil questions 
kind of hints to me that there’ll be something doing to all 
foreigners soon, and maybe I’d better get under cover. 
And Ido. I tuck away with a bunch of easy-going-looking 
fellows in a little fruit schooner that I see tied up to a long 
pier; and while I’m there, playing a game where you have 
to hold up fingers while another fellow rolls a pair of dice, 
the idea being to have the fingers and dice spots add up 
thirteen, I see some boatloads of our bluejackets and 
marines being towed ashore. And they form on the beach 
and start to march, and as they do so—Zing-o! something’s 
doing. Of course I hurry up to get into it. 

There’s a good spot right near, where a naval officer is 
kneeling on one knee behind a lot of bluejackets and 
marines who are stretched out on their stomachs picking 
off snipers tucked away in odd places among the buildings 
along the water front. : 

The officer turns round and says “‘What you got 
there?”’ till he sees me have it all set up and beginning to 
grind away making pictures. ‘‘Get outer here or they’ll 
blow you to hell!”’ he yells then. And I says: ‘‘No, no, 
they’ll know I’m only a camera man; they won’t harm 
me.” And while I’m grinding away I keep my eyes going 
and I’m able to point out to him snipers here and there— 
one behind a lattice, another behind some rugs hanging 
out to air on a balcony and one behind a chimney—tapping 
him on the shoulder 
when he wasn’t hear- 
ing me tell him, but 
not forgetting to grind 
away on my camera all 
the time. 

While they’re lying 
there doing that, one 
of our gunboats in the 
harbor is wiping away 
two or three buildings 
off the building plans 
with five-inch shells, 
and the rifle shoot- 
ing so steady it’s like 
machine-gun crack- 
ling. Eighteen of our 
fellows were killed and 
sixty or seventy shot 
\ up. I don’t know how 

many spigs were 
killed—maybe two or 
three hundred. 
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“You’re a lucky man,” said the naval officer to me; and 
Tsaid: ‘I sure am! Here I am—my first chance outside, 
and fifteen hundred feet of good fight action to ship back 
to the old man already!” 

I still had to get to Sancruz, which is a couple of hun- 
dred miles up the coast, and no steamers there for two 
weeks; so I chartered the little fruit schooner I’d already 
been aboard of—her crew were a good-natured sort of 
gang—and besides I figured, after I’d repaired my camera 
where two bullets went through her, to make some sea 
pictures on the way. On the second day in her we bumped 
head on into one of those northers they talk about down 
there. 

It came down the coast with a voice like a soul 
escaped from hell, and the fruit schooner was about forty 
feet long and three feet high, and I could have punched my 
fists through her sails anywhere. That norther breathed 
on us, and whip-p-per-ree! when it passed on our sails 
looked like a fine young Monday morning’s wash hanging 
out on the line, only brown instead of white. Aboard the 
big battleship I thought the ocean was a great place, but on 
this little fruiter I says ‘‘I dunno.”’ I guess I missed the 
high, wide deck of the battleship and the bow like the 
Flatiron Building. We dived up and down and sideways, 
me having a job on my hands to heave what I’d eaten for 
three days over the side without being washed over myself 
after it; and the boat all this time driving out into the 
wide Gulf somewheres. And then the wind slewed another 
way and we came bowling back to where we can see a fine 
beach, but a fine line of high rollers between us and the 
beach. We get closer and closer, till the one who must ’ve 
been the captain—he having the most to say and the least 
to do—calls to let go the anchor. But the anchor didn’t 
hold us. We keep going for the shore, and we all have 
another look at the high rollers, and I take and wrap my 
camera in four thicknesses of scraps of sails, with a note 
inside explaining how I’d done my best, and will whoever 
finds the camera ship it with the note, express collect, to 
address herewith. 

We strike bottom, and when we do I go overboard on a 

little raft made of planks from her hold. Only one of the 
others wanted to go with me. We got along pretty well till 
I see one big roller that’s sure to capsize us. I grab my 
camera and heave it on top of my head, and lo and behold 
you! when my feet hit bottom I’m only up to my waist. 
But surf! I got tired of being knocked down, but beat my 
way up to the high beach with my camera still with me. 
I’m all right, only I’ve got a feeling that I’d like to lie down 
and take a nap; but looking back, I see the fellow who’d 
followed me is not yet safe, so I have to go out and haul 
him inshore—and that before I have time to haul the can- 
vas off my camera and dry it out. By and by the surf lets 
down a little and they all come safe ashore. 
So that’s all right. We walk on to where we see a few 
sailboats in a little place, and the captain says that I can 
charter one of them to take me to Sancruz. I said not, I 
didn’t want to risk losing my camera again, and so, after 
dividing a few pesos among them, I left them and struck 
inland through solid sandhills, and by and by came to a 
railroad, where I meet a man riding along on a thin little 
burro with a fat baby asleep in his arms. The baby had on 
a bright red shirt and nothing else. He told me the railroad 
ran to Sancruz, but it was forty miles farther on. 

He wouldn’t take two pesos to let me put the camera on 
his burro—he didn’t want to wake the baby, he said; so I 
plugged along behind him till I heard a train coming. I 
took a look back at the train. I’d been dragging that 
camera by a strap to my shoulder for five hours then. 
“Jeepers!” I think. “TI’ll look fine carrying this load the 
rest of the way to Sancruz!” I dropped the box and 
grabbed the baby and waved him and his bright red shirt 
together across the track. The train went whuh-iss-ss !— 
and stopped. 

I handed the baby back to the old man and rolled a 
cigarette while I’m waiting for the conductor to come rush- 
ing up and ask what’s the matter. When he does I ask him 
for alight. I thought he’d eat me first, but after a while he 
cools off, and by the time I pass him the makes he says 
“Gracias, seftor,” and rolls a cigarette for himself. And 
pretty soon he says yes, he didn’t see why I can’t take that 
train to Sancruz. And I do—after slipping the old spig two 
pesos for the loan of the baby. 

The train reaches Sancruz, which it seems is in charge of 
the military, and I go straight to the cable office, and 
there’s a word there from the old man telling me to go into 
the interior and make pictures of the President-General 
Mendez and his outfit. I go down to the station to buy a 

_ ticket, and when I do the station agent asks me for my 
_ Pass. When I can’t show it he refers me to military head- 
quarters. I go over there, and an officer with varnished 
leggin’s and a cambric handkerchief up his sleeve asks me 
if ’'m an American, and I ask him if I look like anything 
else. And he tells me then that I won’t be allowed to 
eave Sancruz to visit the army of Mendez. 

_ Task him why not; and he tells me that it ought to be 
lough for me that he says so, to which I answer that his 
of authority is complete, but I was one of those 
niortunate hombres who liked to hear a little more logic 
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in an argument, and so would he kindly add a little detail? 
Then he says it is dangerous and I might get shot, and 
there might be complications. And I said I was a fairly 
healthy subject and I’d risk the complications, and he said 
that that would be about enough from me, and he beckons 
to a couple of sentinels with bayonets fixed to their rifles, 
and so I picked up my camera and quit him. 

Five or six men, mostly young Americans they looked to 
be, were waiting for me when I came out of headquarters. 
One of them tells me his name was Piper and that they 
were American war correspondents—he asks me what my 
trouble was. And I tell them, and ask Piper what’s to 
hinder me—besides the orders of a military staff—from 
getting out of Sancruz to see Mendez. 

He told me a row of sentries with loaded rifles a hundred 
feet apart and a barbed-wire fence just outside the city. 
“A tough game to beat,’ he adds on. 

“It’s got to be a tough game,” I says, “‘if a man can’t 
beat it after he stops and thinks it over.” 

He asked me why I didn’t take a steamer to Chapico, 
farther up the coast, and there get a train to Valina’s army. 
“He’s the revolutionary general opposing Mendez,” he 
says, “and he seems to be in right—you can get all the 
good pictures you please about him and send them on. I’m 
going to make for up Valina’s way in the morning. Why 
don’t you come along?” 

“The old man didn’t mention Valina,”’ I says. ‘It’s the 
Mendez outfit he wants me to get to. Maybe I’ll see you 
all again, maybe I won’t. Either way, adiés,’’ and left 
them, and with my camera on my shoulder headed for the 
outposts of the city. 

Piper was right about the sentries—they were a hundred 
feet apart. But a hundred feet is a hundred feet, and it 
becomes two hundred feet when a couple of ’em meet at 
the ends of their posts and have a word or two to forget the 
lonesomeness of a moderately dark night. And a five-foot, 
barbed-wire fence is not so high for a man of my build to 
vault. 

With my box to my shoulder I cut through a few miles of 
sandhills and round to the railroad track. But I still hada 
couple of hundred miles of a mountainous country to go to 
Mendez, and it would take too long to walk it. But if I 
tried to get aboard a passenger train I’d be thrown off, 
maybe put under arrest and my camera taken away. Sol 
built a fire on the track just before the night freight came 
puffing up the grade, and when the train crew got off to 
put it out, I climbed onto a flat car in the rear shadows and 
tucked myself and my camera in among a lot of American 
reaping machines, and went to sleep. Next morning a 
train hand with a put-out lantern comes along and we 
get to chatting. I could always remember a little of the 
language from the old days in Mexico, and every hour in 
the country was bringing it back fast to me, and after a 
little chat we roll a few cigarettes together. By and by he 
invites me into the caboose and makes me a cup of coffee; 
and there I stay till next morning, when he tells me 
it’s my place to get off. The President-General him- 
self was in Capital City, five hours farther on, but his 
army headquarters were then in a mining town on 
a branch road twenty miles away. 

I drove out there, and the first thing I noticed over 
to one side of the plaza after I get there is the sign 
EL Murphy over a cantina. ‘‘Murphy?’’ I say, and 
gave the driver the word to hold up while I have a 
peek. And the first man I see leaning against the 
farther end of the bar is 
Murphy Guerrero, who used 
to be the other half of the 
trolley crew with me back 
in Brooklyn. Murphy’s 
mother was an Irish girl be- 
fore she married Guerrero, 
who used to bea courier and 
porter carrying packs and 
messages over the hill trails 
in this same country till he 
was discovered by 
an American circus 
man and brought to 
the United States 
and made into a 
champion six-day 
runner in Madison 
Scuare Garden and 
wherever else the 
gate money was 
good. When he 
grew a little too stiff 
in the knees for that 
work he settled 
down to run a fruit- 
stand not far from 
the Erie Basin over 
in Brooklyn. 
Murphy favored his 
mother’s people in 
looks and build, 
but he had some 


Guerrero inheritances 
too. He was the only 
man I ever met within 
the precinct limits of 
Brooklyn who could 
rolla cigarette with one 
hand while he talked 
with the other. And 
he was rolling one now, 
in a negligee shirt and 
a homelike air, and 
having a word with 
what looked like a few 
dozen El O’Briens and 
El Sullivans and El 
Gallaghers alsoleaning 
in negligee shirts and 
homelike airs against 
the bar. 

Three standing 
jumps landed me into 
the middle of the 
cantina. 

“What ever brought 
you down to this 
country?” I ask 
Murph, even before I 
ask him to have a 
drink. 

Oshethe. = sis-ary's 
Murph, “I got tired 
steering that trolley 
ear after. you jumped 
to the movies, and 
shipped for steward on 
what I thought was a 
banana boat tied up to 
a dock in Brooklyn one 
day. And maybe she 
was—coming north. 
But going south this 
time she hada couple 
of holdsful of boxes of 
rifles and cartridges— 
marked ‘Handle With 
Care, Glass’ —for this 
President - General 
Mendez party, and one 
of our gunboats steams 
up to us as we came to 
anchor in some port 
down onthe coast here, 
and says we mustn’t 
land ’em—I don’t 
know why. 


By Way of a Rope 
Made of Sheets 
and Coverilets We 
Lowered Murph 
and Then His 
Wife to the Street 
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“And we lay there two weeks, and. I got tired of walking 
days barefooted on a red-hot deck and sleeping nights next 
to a smokestack with steam up. Besides, I was cabin 
steward on her, and she carried a first officer who must ’a’ 
thought he was ordering round a regular, well-trained, 
house-broken servant when he spoke to me. So I threw a 
double portion of a tapioca pudding at him one day at 
lunch—and let the plate go with it—and then took a run- 
ning high dive over the rail, and when I come up there was 
a spig rowing round in a green and yellow painted boat 
cruising round for trade, and I showed him an American 
dollar to speed him up; for by that time the first officer 
had combed the pudding and crockery out of his eyes and 
ears and his torpedo beard and his collar and necktie and 
his blue coat with the brass buttons, and was on deck with 
a contraband rifle. But he knew more about freighting 
rifles than shooting them. I counted eight times he didn’t 
even hit the boat. 

“‘T got ashore and beat my way up here, and of course I 
had to make a living the first thing; and there’s a silver 
mine across the arroyo with a couple of hundred Americans 
working there, and I points out to the proprietor of this 
cantina here, when he was complaining to me one day of 
poor business, that what he needed to do was to stick a 
good American name over the door and ketch the American 
miners when they came up thirsty from the bowels of the 
earth on hot days. And one of the most popular American 
names ever, I tell him, was of course my own—Murphy— 
as he could see for himself by cocking up his ear when they 
called the roll of the mine on pay day. And he agrees to 
give me a quarter of the profits for the loan of my name, 
and me to stand round and pass a little house gossip with 
the exiles. And now,” winds up Murph, “‘ what you doin’ 
here yourself?”’ And I tell him. 

“And now youre here, what you goin’ to do next?” 

And I tell him—‘“to see some fighting and get some 
pictures of it.” 

“Fighting?” says Murph pensively. “Fighting? I’m 
tempted to go with you. Fighting?” he says, after rolling 
another cigarette. “I will go with you.”’ And he takes his 
hat off a nail, wakes up his boss, who is having his after- 
noon siesta, to explain the situation to him, says adiés all 
round and walks out with me. 

“Any baggage?”’ I ask. 

“Sure,” he says, ‘in a money belt under my inside 
shirt.” 

And we present ourselves at the front, me wondering if 
somebody would want to shoot me or what; but nobody 
minded me except to ask what was in the brown box, and 
when they found out wanting me to take their pictures. 
We’re told to help ourselves anywhere along the firing line. 
And we do, Murphy with the rifle of the last man shot dead 
and me with my camera, the pair of us bunking nights in 
an old freight car on a spur track, and having our meals 
cooked by a slim lad who drifted in on us the second day to 
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say that his father and mother had both been killed and 
would we let him work for us for his meals. He was a 
brown-eyed boy, with a pair of too-big khaki trousers and 
a long, loose linen coat to his knees, and one of those high 
straw hats which everybody was wearing round there and 
which he never took off. He pointed out his grandmother 
to us one day, an old crone with an old goat of a white horse 
in front of a sort of a gypsy wagon in which she used to cook 
sweetmeats for the soldiers. 

“Will we?” says Murph, and “Of course,” I said. 
“We'll have him for our dog-robber.”’ 

“A dog-robber?”’ asks Murph; and I explain how in the 
army the man the colonel picked out to rustle his grub and 
tidy up his tent and shine his shoes and maybe shave him 
is called his dog-robber. 

“Sure,”’ says Murph, “‘we’ll have a dog-robber too,” and 
tells the kid, who thanks Murph instead of me. 

And looking at him, with the most beautiful brown 
eyes I ever saw in a human of any kind or age, I couldn’t 


help thinking that if he had a sister anywhere she could 
have stood for a Madonna picture. 

Happy days we had then, Murph doing his share of 
shooting from the trenches and me making pictures of 
whatever looked good in the bright sun, and in the late 
afternoon coming back to our little caboose, where Murph 
would tinkle on a mandolin and sing, while we both would 
let our feet hang down outside the freight-car door and 
watch a ripe yellow squash of a sun sink below a row of 
mountains that used to splash up more different colors 
than old Pop Dadmun’s row of paint pails when he was 
working overtime on a fancy backdrop in our movie studio. 
They were a jamboree of color, those mountains in the eve- 
ning; and our dog-robber would be inside washing the tin 
cups and saucers and singing some sad little low tune. 

“T don’t see where any general has anything on us,” 
Murph would say, “with our moderate hours of labor and 
our muchacho of a dog-robber to cook and clean up after 
our day’s work is done,”’ and he’d plunk away some more 
on his mandolin, with his face maybe looking soulful up at 
ashining moon; and our dog-robber, with maybe his day’s 
work done by now, sitting on the butt of a sleeper on the 
railroad track below us and looking up at Murphy. When 
the night grew old and Murph stopped, he’d hook up his 
long coat and go off to his grandmother in the gypsy wagon 
and the ancient white horse; but always he was back in ee 
morning to make coffee for us. 

It was certainly the happy life, with the mortality i in ie 
trenches no higher than what anybody would naturally 
expect— Murph got two little bullets into him, but they 
soon came out; and then a letter reached me from the old 
man, saying he’d placed five hundred.dollars bonus to my 
credit for the fight pictures I’d shipped from Porto Bello, 
but the revolutionary leader Valina seemed to be having 
the call in the papers lately up home, and for me to get 
round and get to work on him and his army. 

I wrote the old man to hand the five hundred over to 
my mother and parted with Murphy and took the train toa 
place where there wasa water tank, a windmill and a cantina, 
and up the track a gang of section hands throwing rock off 
a string of flat cars. Naturally I headed for the shade and 
refreshment of the cantina, and there I found a man in a 
mustard-colored suit with a green box by his side drinking 
first a hooker of gin and then a bottle of beer. He’d shoot 
the gin down with a rush, but let the beer follow more 
leisurely. It was a hot day and he had three of that com- 
bination, me shaking the dust and wiping the sweat off me, 
before he takes time to turn round and look at me. 

When he does, by way of opening up a conversation that 
would get us somewhere without too much waste of time, 
I said: “You ean’t do it, Bill—drink gin and beer like 
that—not and stay healthy.” 

“Healthy!” he yells. ‘“‘Wot yuh talkin’ about? For 
nine years I been doin’ it, and look at me!” He was six 
feet high with a wide back. ‘‘Ain’t I healthy? Better have 
one yourself.”” And I did—without the gin. And after one 
on me I asked him what he had in the green box that he 
seemed so afraid somebody would steal from him. 

He chuckled. ‘‘You’d never guess,” he said. 

But I guessed what it was the first time after he opened 
up the box for me to see. One time in the movies I had to 
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take the heroine—me being the villain as usual—and slam 
her into an empty locomotive boiler that happened to be 
rolling round on a desolate waste on the edge of the Atlantic 
Ocean. And then I go off a little ways and gloat while the 
tide comes up and begins to fill the boiler. 

While I’m off to one side gloating, along comes the hero 
in a taxicab and a pair of mouse-colored button boots. He 
plasters one ear up against the boiler and hears her piteous. 
cries. It is as hesuspected—sheisdrowning! ‘‘Help!’’ she 
is calling. The hero rushes off, and in one minute and ten 
seconds is back with a little machine in a box. Where he 
gets it the plot didn’t tell—it probably fell out of a balloon. 
All he needs is a pint or so of gasoline to start the little 
dynamo in it, and he gets that out of the taxi tank; and 
then, right before the eyes of the audience, he starts her up 
again and begins to cut a big circle out of the top of the 
boiler. Inside the water is rising to the heroine’s waist, to 
her chest, to her neck, to her chin. But z-z-z is buzzing 
meanwhile the very latest invention of science, the magic 
plate-cutter with the white flame, and away comes a round 
circle of the boiler—in one minute and fifty seconds, while 
you’re looking at him, mind—and the hero’s strong arm 
reaches down into the boiler and, just as the salt tide is 
about to gurgle down the heroine’s throat, pulls her out. 
S-s-s, foiled again! I glare from the distance, registering 
waves of hate and loathing and fear o’er my villainous, 
black-mustached countenance in a close-up that will be 
tinted green for the screen, I hear the director say when the 
camera man stops to bite off a chew of tobacco. 

So I tell my friend what it is he has in the little green 
box, and he has to admit I’m right, and then he says: 
“But ll bet you a gin and beer yuh’ll never guess what 
I’m goin’ to do with it.” 

I don’t try, and he has a gin and beer anyway, and tells 
me that he’s a New York burglar by trade, and he’d done 
a little job one night and was bringing the proceeds home 
in a green bag, like he was a lawyer or something, when he 
was seized with a terrible thirst; and it was a hot night with 
nothing in the flat where he’d been working but one of 
those big upside-down bottles of spring water in the back 
hall, and he gets out of the taxi for a little gin and beer, 
when he hears steps hurrying after him; and more steps; 
and he goes through an alley and over a fence and through 
a yard and out another alley—by this time he’d dropped 
the lawyer’s bag with the bowls and plates rattling inside— 
and he keeps on going till he came to a dock where they 
were loading a steamer, and he slips aboard her and down 
some flights of stairs into the darkest corner he could find 
inside of her. 

And he fell asleep there, and when he woke up a lot of 
sewing machines and motor cycles in crates and salt fish in 
bales were promising to roll down on top of him. He never 
knew just how long he lay there, eating salt fish and trying 
to think up a good lie for how he came to be there, before 
he crawled up on deck. For he knew he’d have to go up on 
deck sometime—he couldn’t keep on eating salt fish for- 
ever. He was never much good on making up lies. When 
he did get up he told the captain he must ’a’ been walking 
in his sleep and fell down into the ship, and the captain 
looked at him just once and said: ‘“‘Take him down and 
set him passing coal!’’ And they did—away down near the 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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lhlow the Copper Miner Takes a Fall Out 


EFORE ever a 
B man is a copper 

miner he is a 
rustler. A rustler is a 
miner without a job, 
or, more simply, aman 
without a job. Those 
of you who have had 
occasion to see de- 
parted souls driven 
through the shades of 
Tartarus like dead 
leaves will understand 
the marvelous fitness 
of the word “‘rustling”’ 
to the condition and 
circumstances of the 
rustler. 

He is a man in the 
yellow leaf. He is 
humble and respect- 
able. He shaves daily 
and wears clean 
clothes. He is a family 
man for choice. He 
must get a job within 
the week. He haunts 
the mouth or “collar” 
of the mine shaft at 
stated periods, a pipe 
in his mouth, a ques- 
tion in hiseye. Heisa 
little slow, a little fur- 
tive in his gait, amiable 
to his fellow. rustlers 
and apologetic in the 
presence of men hay- 
ing jobs. There is i 
among rustlers a deep : 
recognition of the 
chances and mis- 
chances of life and of 
the slender thread on which all human enterprise is hung. 
Rustlers save their insolence, swallow their contempt, hus- 
band their devil-may-care against a better day. Confidence 
returns only with the job. 

There is a gap, vast as moonlit space, between the man 
who works and the man who applies for work. In its 
relation to these two conditions a job is like infinite 
riches—everything is conceded to the man who has it. 

I affirm this in the certain knowledge of it. I have been 
a rustler, that grub, and I have unfolded into the copper 
miner, that butterfly whose wings are dusted with infu- 
sorial earth. 

One morning, in a deep cafion between two copper 
camps, a whole company of these shaven rustlers at my 
back, I met a grim phalanx of equal size, equally close 
shaven. We sat on bowlders and conferred. 

Those of our faction were going from A to B. Our 
friends were coming from B to A. We assured them that A 
was hopeless, a town barred to white men by Mexicans and 
Bohunks, and what would shortly become of good Amer- 
icans we didn’t know. 

Who are the good Americans? 

They answered sadly that rustling in B was no better 
than dancing on your grave. 


A Job on the Twelfth Level 


E LOOKED at one another thoughtfully. Then those 
' of our faction rose up and fared on toward B, and the 
pilgrims from B kept on toward A. 

Many men, many mines. 

And so, despite the immense fund of energy which had 
to be expended to get through that cafion—a bowlder 
there was as big as a house and as smooth as a shoulder— 
there was no relative change in the balance of unemploy- 
ment, as you see. One tide crawled over the back of 
another, that was all. Or the thing was like an exchange of 
prisoners by warring hopes. 

However, in B I got a job, and that night I cast a shadow 
for the first time in weeks. For to the jobless a job is the 
substance of things hoped for. 

I got credit at a boarding house. 

Next morning it was cold for Arizona. Still, I was cheer- 
ful. Morning comes hardest on the rustler. Yes, the 
moment is drear when the ragged hills, sharp as teeth of 
crocodiles, begin to show against a whitening sky, and you 
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gaunt, whose eyes are 
puckered. They move 
slowly, as if stunned by 
the shock of repeated 
explosions. The body 
above the thigh shows 
heavier development 
than that below. They 
have no spring. 

These men were of 
many nations. Cor- 
nishmen, Italians, Aus- 
trians and Serbians 
were most frequent, 
with a sprinkling of 
lucky Swedes. Dressed 
in blue jumpers, ara- 
besqued with smears of 
porphyry, they clus- 
tered about the head- 
gear at the top of the 
shaft, filling their lamps 
with carbide. This 
headgear, a massive 
steel frame, takes the 
weight of the cages and 
ore carriers, or skips. 
It is called the gallows 
frame. On the first 
morning of your em- 
ployment this name 
sounds ominous and 
chill. 

Your eyeis attracted 
by the steel wire rope, 
which, running in a 
head sheave six feet in 
diameter, lets down the 
men in cages. Look- 


These are Ponderous, Knotty Men, Whose Chests and Cheeks are Gaunt, Whose Eyes are Puckered 


hear the hobnails in your neighbor’s boots scraping on 
the floor and water pouring in the pitcher. Superior man, 
that. There is a reason for recalling him to life. The 
whistle at the smelter speaks to him like a fond landlady to 
a lazy tenant. The sound is both affectionate and bully- 
ing. He is going to his job. 

So was I. 

Through my window I stole a look at the smelter stack. 
It loomed large. This stack was two hundred feet high. 
I had been assigned to the twelfth level of the mine. There 
is a distance of a hundred feet between each level. In my 
mind’s eye I piled six of these stacks one on top of the 
other, and so had a glimmering sense of how deep the 
twelfth level lay. However, the alternative was rustling. 

In the dry room men were changing into mining gear, 
sitting together on long benches; by each man’s side a 
cord, part of a tackle rigged from the ceiling which enabled 
him to hoist his bundle of clothing into the upper air. The 
roof of this place seemed to be made up of the soles of 
innumerable shoes, called on high, beautiful corduroys 
and purple ties. All Bohunks affect fine plumage. 

These miners were earnest, squat, sluggish, smoky-eyed 
giants, fibrous as coconuts on the body. They wore 
plasters—side plasters, chest plasters, back plasters, all 
cut into a thousand shapes, like fancy. The purpose of a 
plaster is to draw pain. 

I suddenly remembered that thirty-six per cent of the 
fatalities in metal mining are due to falls of rock. There 
are many sore heads in a mine. A rock the size of your fist 
dropping on the cranial arch from a height of, say, ten feet 
will ring in your ears like new money on a barroom floor. 

These men appeared to have been pinched and pulled by 
a sort of tweezers; they had been nipped, mashed, smote 
full sore in ways unknown to me. Their bodies exhibited 
vivid green-and-yellow-gerrymandered territory. 

They were sluggish. Perhaps the depth or the weight of 
the rock takes the elasticity out of them. At a certain dis- 
tance down, the rock itself, passing the limit of elasticity, 
will fly in pieces like an overdriven flywheel. It would be 
strange then if this depth did not affect the human animal. 
A miner wakes up in the morning as stiff as an old boot, 
dried mud and all. He is hardy; but a sort of virus, like 
the virus of old age, has invaded his blood and clogged his 
joints. He has not the slick, well-oiled, long and supple 
muscles of the athlete who has his place in the sun. These 
are ponderous, knotty men, whose chests and cheeks are 


ing through a window 
in the hoisting shed you 
see this rope wriggling 
and coiling down on the surface of a vast drum. In pro- 
portion to its job the rope looks like the floating filament 
of a spider’s web. 

The mouth of the shaft itself is lost in the maze of the 
gallows frame, but you know that it is there—one of many 
pores sunk in the earth’s skin to sweat out riches. 


The Cage That Even Miners Dread 


OU see the rope spinning and swaying slightly. It is 

slicked in grease. It appears as smooth as a bar of iron. 
It is two thousand feet long. This rope fascinates. It 
must not have one flaw or shadow of a flaw in any single 
foot of that two thousand or fraction thereof. Cheer for 
this rope! The men look at it with distrust. It is inspected, 
yes—but by mortals. Is the same consideration given to 
each foot in the two thousand? To each inch in the foot? 
Does the eye never flag, the brain never cease its watch- 
fulness? 

From their own experience the men know better. They 
know that at times they are more careful than at other 
times. Zeal has its tides. This is merely to say that the 
life of man is affected by the stars. 

The men are afraid of the cage. The thing by which all 
hangs is too oppressively visible in its operation. When 
you are shot up in the elevators of a Woolworth Building 
you have a sense of engineering infallibility. You tell your 
neighbor that this burnished cubicle, lined with copper 
plates, is being hoisted on a continuous rod of steel rising 
out of the bowels of the earth. It is being shot up on a 
column of water like a crystal ball in a shooting gallery. 
It is being blown up on a mighty cushion of air. All is 
mysterious—but infallible. 

Not so with a mining cage. This affair is stripped for 
action. It has not one unnecessary part. It is a contriy- 
ance of three decks, each of which is calculated to receive 
nine men. The top deck is covered by a sheet-iron bonnet 
or roof as a protection against falls of foreign bodies down 
the shaft. Above this bonnet is the king bolt; embracing 
that, the shackle—the queen shackle, I suppose. Above 
this royal couple the rope itself, thickening toward the 
shackle, at which point the hoisting strain is most severely 
felt. 

Below all this, on the steel beams of the cage, two ugly 
steel dogs are seen, held back by heavy springs. Should 
the rope part, it is the duty and tendency of these dogs, 
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released from the spring, to clutch the wooden guidepost 
which runs from top to bottom of the shaft. 

Good. But these dogs are not infallible. A state law 
requires that they shall be tested once a month. They 
usually work—usually. And thereby hangs a cage. Better 
cheer for the rope. 

When you step into the cage, therefore, it is not unnatu- 
ral to reflect that you have a pit under you—a column of 
air six by four by two thousand. 

Lights out. 

Like shot falling in a shot tower, like a lark with folded 
wings and fluttering heart, we dropped away from the gal- 
lows frame. Twenty-seven silently breathing bodies all 
facing one way in blackness. Hot moist air puffing up 
from below. Warm water splashing down from above. 
The cage rattled against the guides. 

“We must all be church members here this morning,” 
said my partner, Oscar, one of the lucky Swedes. ‘‘No 
noise at all.” 

Not the slightest. We merely waited, sank, fell away, 
shot down into original night, into a pit full of reeking 
earth fumes. It was like falling into the dark backward, it 
was like unreeling a dead-and-done-for eternity. 

We flashed past a whitewashed stone cavern, all agog 
with action. It sprang out with the vividness of a thing 
seen in a lightning flash—a glittering cell in which great 
cogs were turning, waters were steaming, hammers were 
swinging—and was gone. 


The Ground Swell of the Lower Levels 


OR the fraction of a second faint light streamed on the 

numberless timbers of the shaft, on a million nuts and 
hanging hooks, on beams and cross beams, on the dark, 
wet lagging or sheathing which keeps the ground from 
swelling into the shaft. Blackness again. 

Another cavern. Another. Another. These were the 
stations on the successive levels. At last, when it seemed as 
if specific gravity itself could do no more for us, suddenly 
we stopped in midblackness, dancing on the air. At 
each rebound my mind reverted with singular earnestness 
to the dogs I had seen above my head. 

““A man’s stomach do bound about in ’ere,’’ said a Cor- 
nishman. 

We were at the twelfth level. This station contained a 
sump, a deep stone pit or reservoir, to the right. This sump 
foamed and steamed under an outpouring of waters which 
the pumps were bringing from the lower levels. After the 
shaft this cool and spacious cavern came as a relief. Its 
height was reassuring. The roof was timbered; the sides 
whitewashed. Many little ore cars were jammed in to- 
gether on my left, ready to be overturned into the great 
ore bins which underhung this level. Already it was possi- 
ble to hear the ore 
skips thundering in 
theshaft, bearing the 
ore aloft at the rate 
of a thousand tons a 
day. Finely divided 
among this thousand 
tons were scattered 
fifty tons of copper. 

We were not long 
in the station. The 
flow of men from the 
cage forced us along 
into the main extrac- 
tion drift, a tunnel 
ten feet high. Lamps 


Most Usually Fatal 
Accidents are Caused 
by Individual Carelessness 
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began to flash. The men sat, two by two, on a line of trucks 
hauled by a motor. Mules in this mine were in the discard. 

This extraction drift ran parallel to the vein of ore, 
which it tapped at intervals by means of drifts running 
out perpendicular to it. From top to bottom of the 
mine this method of fastening on the ore was repeated. 

We roared along, lights tossing, into the heart of the “ ° 
mountain. : 

What were the seven cities of Troy in comparison 
with this? Here were nineteen stone cities, one above 
another, each with its lighting plant, its traction system, its 
horde of red-smeared goblin citizens, moving mysteriously, 
with lamps uplifted, through vast tunnels, up natural stone 
stairways full of monstrous glooms and running shadows. 
Here and there the black rock-proof case of a mine tele- 
phone hung like another Pandora’s box, charged with 
forbidden secrets. Cold, green, mermaidish water ran in a 
swift current at the right of the tracks. 

At first the tunnel was untimbered. The rock wall was 
cool and glittering wet. As we advanced we came into 
steamy corridors smelling of hot pine, where square sets 
had been set up—great yellow pillars of Oregon pine ten 
by ten. Two posts and a cap across the roof constitute a 
set. It seems incredible that mere timbers should hold up 
this stupendous weight. In places triangular pediments, 
solid with wood, had been sledged in over the cap. The 
posts were all aligned as neatly as columns in a hotel lobby. 
Planks were wedged behind these posts, like the slats of a 
box-car—a sort of limber sheathing or lagging, to warn 
by bulging of the stealthy pressure of “‘creeping” ground 
behind. For at this depth there are mysterious undula- 
tions in the rock, an impulse communicated from joint to 
joint, from block to block, from level to level, as imper- 
ceptible, as irresistible as the ocean ground swell. 

It is literally a ground swell which is to be feared in 
metal mining. The lagging gives notice of its approach. 
Heavy timbers give no notice. They crack, they break off 
short, they are bitten off at the hitch. I have seen ten 
inches of pine fiber compressed into an inch and a half by 
pressure of ground. A mountain of copper is something 
more than a mere cider press. 

But, standing in these drafty corridors, I felt neither 
oppression nor that terror of the subterranean which I had 
anticipated. In the shaft a feeling of depth is conveyed by 
the heat, the dark, the fall. But in the drifts and levels you 
are not appalled by any thought of depth. While you have 
light, at least, the four walls of the rock stand away from 
you. A free current of air is running; this is turned and 
controlled by huge wooden doors set at intervals in the 
levels. The workmanlike curve of the fretted arch over 
you is a reassurance. The timbers give the illusion of the 
underpinning of some building. These apertures, drifts, 
shafts, borings, have been deliberately won from the dumb 
solid. They are breathing spaces, perfectly habitable. 
They do not weigh upon a man. 

As we moved on the rails sparks trailed from the wire 
overhead. This wire is a danger to the unwary. A work- 
man found carrying a steel tool on his shoulder will be 
discharged. The tip of his tool might touch the wire. 

The mine is full of dangers. Its walls are splashed with 
signs, numbers, black arrows pointing to first-aid boxes; 
the cross within the circle, hieroglyphs traced on rock 
planes by flame tip, the miner’s sketching pencil. All the 
symbols of a fraternizing eternity abound. The mine 
reminds you at every point that danger stalks you there 
like a beastin ambush. This danger is of every kind—from 
falls of ore, cave-ins, premature blasts; from explosions of 
misfires; from the terrible blasts of air which run through 
a mine on the occasion of a great cave-in and shatter men 
against the walls of the drifts. Again, from electricity, 
from fire, from flood, as when ancient workings or subter- 
ranean water courses are broken into. Not to mention the 
various hoisting accidents that may happen in the shaft. 

Every hundred feet along the wall of the drift appeared a 
streak of whitewash marking the division between blocks. 
These blocks are mathematical pillars that rise 
from the lowest level of the mine and make it 
possible to give you easily the address of a given 
working place. It would bea blind labyrinth else. 

The lucky Swede and I had been assigned to 
block thirty on the twelfth level. The stope at 
block thirty descended on the left of the track at 
asharpangle. Ihalted on the brink. The stope 
was in the form of a vast 
slide ending in nothing- 
ness or chaos. The roof, 
a ragged arch joining the 
hanging wall, was untim- 
bered; the whole gigantic 
cavity was untimbered. 
I was surprised to see it 
hang together, from mo- 
ment to moment, without ~ 
timber. Near the top 
great fissures in the rock 
traversed it, spreading 
out like cracks in broken 
glass. 
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A Miner Wakes 
Up in the Morning 
as Stiff as an Old Boot 


This maelstrom in the stone, its vortex lost in shadow, 
appeared yawning like an open throat. I was struck dumb 
on the very rim of that ominous declivity. It seemed to me 
as if this rift was a sort of heartless ruin caused by a land- 
slip or by some disaster unforeseen. 

It was a terrible glory hole, in short. 

It was nothing more nor less than a stope, or miners’ 
working place—a quite ordinary cavity to the miner. This 
was the vein itself. The two walls, the hanging and foot 
wall, of gray diabase, ran down into the gloom as smooth as 
the interior of a strong box out of which all treasure had 
been lifted. 

By this time the mine had fallen strangely silent. There 
was no sound but a minute drip of waters. We were alone 
at this mysterious crossroad. At our feet, spreading down 
in a vast fan, was the soft slide of waste which they were 
pouring in, as a dentist fills a nerve channel after taking 
out the nerve. 

The lucky Swede began to plunge down over this waste, 
holding his light aloft. At intervals in the hanging wall 
giant spikes had been driven. Ropes hung from these 
spikes, intended to help the miner quickly out of the stope 
after he had “‘spit”’ his fuses. At the bottom of the slide 
a sinister black crack or crevice was to be seen. 


Like a Trunk Balanced on a Toothpick 


HAT should this portend? Overhanging this crack 

a ponderous block of stone, supported at one corner 
by a short pillar of Oregon pine. I stood aghast. . The 
lights had dwindled; this eerie rock chamber had a dream- 
like, an astral look. 

We were not, then, at the bottom. We had the further 
duty of slipping through this crack. The pine stull wedged 
in there looked horribly inadequate to the task. It had the 
air of a toothpick holding up one corner of a monstrous 
trunk. 

Nor was this the worst. For as soon as I had come quite 
up with the pillar I saw that this toothpick fell short of the 
threatening stone by a full two inches. The ground under 
it had shrunk away; and Oscar explained to me with a 
chuckle that he had come up through the chute yesterday 
hand over hand for two hundred feet on a rope which was 
looped about the base of this absurd pillar—he and one 
other. ‘“‘We laughed like hell,” he said, “when we saw 
how it was.” ; 

He was an old-timer, Oscar. 

This monolith, then, hung in its place solely by grace of 
its affinity with the surrounding rock. From the depths of 
this crevice came an angry hiss. Air was escaping from an 
air hose, and in a moment as we thrust our bodies down- 
ward into blackness both our lamps were blown. 

The profound darkness took me by the throat. This 
black dark had a weight which had been lacking to the 
rock. I had the desolated feeling of a child missing its 
mother’s hand in a city street. It took my breath. This 
loss of light seemed irretrievable; the solid stope was 
broken up. I heard mutterings and rumblings; a slight 
convulsive shudder ran through the rock, as if a shift of 
subterranean scenery were taking place. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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was theoffender. In jilting Peter Whitney 

exactly two days before the wedding cere- 
mony, with the final wedding presents pouring 
in and the florists already turning the house 
into a potted-plant jungle, she behaved neither 
with the cool, practical judgment of that very 
astute little social general, her mother, nor yet 
with the honor and fine, gentle courtesy that 
marked the everyday conduct of her father, 
James Hazen, and rendered him, although by 
far the richest man of the thriving factory town 
of Riverdale, its most genuinely popular citizen 
also. Rosanne behaved, in short, exactly like 
herself—like the lovely, vivacious, arbitrary and 
spoiled darling of indulgent parents that she 
was. 
On the morning of her determination to be 
free she rose, blithe as a lark, dressed carefully 
for riding in a habit that Peter particularly 
liked, and powdered her nose and firm little chin 
so as to look pale and interesting, for the dra- 
matic instinct was strong in Rosanne and she 
could not resist playing up to a réle, even on 
this most solemn occasion. During the watches 
of the night, lying with wakeful eyelids, she had 
stage-set the scene rather neatly so as to settle 
things when she and Peter were having a morn- 
ing gallop together, arguing that a man, even a 
very earnest and serious man like Peter, who 
never laughed as much as she could wish, could 
not be stormy or heartbroken or passionate or 
much of anything while going at a good, lively 
clip in the face of a stiff west wind that tore 
the words out of his mouth. She would simply 
rein in at some convenient spot on the road 
and state her case plainly, gravely. She would 
enunciate one, two, three solid and insurmount- 
able reasons why it could never, never be; after 
which they would break into a brisk, friendly 
canter and the tiresome business would be done. 

Still she felt queerly dismayed and panicky 
all over, like a small boy who has eaten stolen 
green apples and is just beginning to experience 
pangs of remorse, and as she descended to the 
breakfast room she broke into a song in order 
to steady her twitching nerves. 

“Morning, mamma,” she said gayly, bend- 
ing to salute the cool, maternal cheek. But 
mamma, that lively, imperious old worldling, 
was deep in the caterer’s report of the wedding 
breakfast and did not even glance up. 

Rosanne passed round the table to her father, a plump, 
well-groomed, witty-looking little man with a fine, chiseled 
nose and above it alert, warm blue eyes. He laid aside his 
paper at the unexpected visitor—usually Rosanne did not 
get down before luncheon—and regarded her with un- 
disguised delight. And she was well worth regarding. 
Despite her dramatic attempts at paleness she looked as 
fresh and sweet as a rose tree when the morning dew is on 
it. The riding habit that Peter admired was of palest 
fawn, with a long, loose coat of severe masculine cut, and 
beautiful lacquered boots—the very pink of perfection of 
boots—which clasped her pretty arched feet with charming 
snugness, and then shot up formally stiff burnished tubes, 
straight to the edge of her knickerbockers. Thusequipped, 
with her lustrous gold hair wound in a curly twist round 
her small, shapely head and her dusky, violet eyes a still 
duskier tint from secret emotion, she looked not so much 
like a girl as a boy, a lithe, clean-cut, dramatically hand- 
some youth—say Adonis, off on a cross-country jaunt with 
Venus. . 

“Hello, old dear,” she said, and saluted her father with 
the crop. Then she seated herself upon his knee, kissed 
lightly first one cheek and then the other, brushed an 
imaginary speck of dust from his coat collar, and refastened 
his tie with many admonitory pats and pulls and twitches 
of her little white hands, while Hazen dutifully held up 
his chin, looking down on her with a bright, contented eye. 

_ It was a well-known domestic fact that, inside certain 
limits, Rosanne could twist her father round her slender 
fingers. Whenever Mrs. Hazen, the social drum major, 
betook herself off to New York on a shopping campaign 
the two conspirators left behind were wont to indulge in 
all sorts of roistering good times, disporting themselves 
gayly at the movies, at the theater, in common or garden 
toilets, and at jovial little late suppers @ deux at Roffrano’s, 
at which their relative would have turned up a scornful 
nose, | Accordingly as Rosanne sat upon his knee, smooth- 
Ing his tie, she was really burning to impart to him the 
news and enlist him on her side in the tug of war she felt 
was impending. 


Tiss was no doubt about it, Rosanne 
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“Papa,’”’ she began in a voice that trembled slightly. 

But Hazen at that particular instant had picked up the 
paper and was frowning over the stock report. 

“Eh?” he queried absently. 

The negligent tones decided Rosanne. She slid off his 
knee very quietly and drifted round to the extra place that 
had just been laid for her. The fugitive impulse toward 
confession had departed. 

After breakfast she dispatched a brief note by messenger, 
and at ten o’clock Peter Whitney, an estimable, somewhat 
heavy-jawed young gentleman, rode up on his big, rangy 
gray mare, found Rosanne fidgeting on Firefly before the 
gate, and the two of them cantered down the sunny street 
together. 

It was high meridian when she returned, swung down, 
threw the reins to the gardener who was clipping the hedge, 
and ran quickly past him into the house. She was white 
and looked excited. The firm and friendly little speech 
explaining why it could never, never be had not turned 
out exactly as she had rehearsed it. In the house she 
found her mother in a great, flowered chair in the morning 
room with the memoranda of the day’s appointments 
spread out on the table before her. 

“Mother dear,’’ began Rosanne. She came forward 
slowly. ‘‘I—I have something to say to you.” 

“Not now, not now, child; I’m busy.” And Mrs. 
Hazen waved an impatient hand. ‘That wretched, 
blundering editor printed the wrong ” She paused 
to look up the number of the blundering editor on a card 
which hung on the wall by her side. 

Rosanne watched the moving lips a moment in silence, 
and then said firmly: 

“Tt’s no good calling him up now. Listen, mother: I’m 
not going to marry Peter Whitney. Look!” 

She held up before her mother’s startled gaze a slim, 
ringless hand. 

Mrs. Hazen gave a great start, recovered herself and 
cried out sharply: ‘‘Nonsense!’’ She stared into the girl’s 
pale face and gasped again even more sharply: ‘“‘Non- 
sense! What do you mean, you romantic child?” 
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“It’s true,’ affirmed Rosanne softly. 
“There’s no nonsense about it. We had it out 
together this morning and I gave him back his 
ring. I—I don’t love him,” she added simply. 

At the word Mrs. Hazen’s smooth, massaged 
brow contracted as if she had suddenly bitten 
into an unripe persimmon. 

“Love!”’ she burst out with asperity. ‘“‘Of 
course you will love him, silly child, after you 
are married—as much as is proper. I suppose,”’ 
she continued with grim sarcasm, ‘‘that you 
mean romantic love. But let me tell you, my 
dear, marriage is not a romantic business, what- 
ever the novelists may say. And if you feel a 
solid esteem for Peter zy 

*“Ah, but I do,’’ exclaimed Rosanne with 
trembling lip. ‘‘That’s just the trouble. Solid 
esteem is exactly what I feel for Peter.” 

“Well, then?” said Mrs. Hazen crisply. 

“But, mother, he bores me. Peter bores me 
to distraction! There’s no bubble in him, no 
sparkle or gayety. I know what he’s going to 
say before he says it and what he’s going 
to think before he thinks it. After we’ve been 
together a while I feel flat and stuffy and de- 
pressed, as if I had been riding in a tunnel. 
When I’m away from him I think over all his 
goodness and worth and get into quite a fine 

. glow—and then along comes Peter himself and 
spreads a dull, gray blanket across the whole 
world. I can weep with Peter, but I cannot 
laugh with him.” 

Mrs. Hazen controlled herself with a strong 
effort. Her fine brown eyes had a hard stare. 

““Sit down,” she said coldly. ‘‘ Don’t fidget 
and prance about like that. Now see if you can 
be rational for ten minutes. You can’t throw 
over Peter without serious reasons. He’s good 
and honorable.” 

“You don’t love a man just because he’s 
good,” muttered the girl rebelliously. ‘“‘That’s 
what’s the matter with Peter—he’s a regular 
self-starter in goodness. It makes him dull.” 

“Don’t be flippant,’”’ reproved Mrs. Hazen in 
a majestic, steam-roller fashion. ‘It’s coarse. 
Certainly one loves a man because he’s good! 
What other reason is there for loving? I love 
your father because he’s good.” 

Rosanne gave a short, hard laugh. 

“Poor papa!”’ she murmured under her 
breath. ‘“‘But anybody in her right senses 
would love papa. Besides, he’s not good—I 

mean,’ she added hastily, “‘not the same kind of good that 
Peter is. Not the slow, plodding, solid, stolid good. And 
then papa has a bubble.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘a bubble,’”’ retorted 
Mrs. Hazen with biting sarcasm. “I married your father 
because he was good. And Peter 4 

“Oh, bother Peter!”’ cried Rosanne petulantly. ‘‘He’s— 
torpedoed.’”’ She added with sudden irritation: ‘‘His tie 
is always riding up.” 

Mrs. Hazen gasped. 

“You’re throwing him over because his tie rides up?’’ 

Rosanne nodded, half laughing, mischief sparkling in 
her gay, come-hither eyes. ‘“‘Call it that,’’ she assented. 

Mrs. Hazen regarded her broodingly. Severe, hard- 
headed, ambitious, she had ruled her amiable, fun-loving 
husband and child with a rod of iron, shepherding them 
diligently along the proper social paths, and heretofore 
they had given her no trouble. If only Rosanne, she 
reflected bitterly, had postponed her quarrel with Peter’s 
goodness until the day after instead of the day before the 
wedding! Then Peter himself would have had to settle 
the bill. But to patch up a difference—a difference based 
on ties and bubbles and heaven knew what romantic 
absurdities—and to patch it up, moreover, within twenty- 
four hours, with Rosanne refusing to see Peter again and 
Peter very likely refusing to see Rosanne—that, as Hamlet 
said, was the question. But Mrs. Hazen did not intend to 
dodge it as did the noble prince. She put up her handker- 
chief to her eyes to wipe away an imaginary tear of grief 
while she thought rapidly what course to pursue. Rosanne 
had a tender heart, like her father. Tears had always been 
an effective weapon with her father. Mrs. Hazen firmly 
decided on tears. 

The next instant the girl’s startled eyes beheld her 
mother’s carefully coifed iron-gray head go down into her 
plump, jeweled white hand, and she began to sob plaintive, 
choking sobs into her handkerchief. Rosanne bent her 
pliant young brows in dark suspicion. 

“Devils!’”’ she muttered softly under her breath—a 
graceful idiom she had learned from her papa. And it was 
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at this critical period that that crisp, casual gentleman 
himself appeared at the open door, whistling genially. 

“Hello, Bub ——” he began jovially. He glimpsed the 
tableau of immobile grief, his eyes rounded, his jaw dropped, 
and he finished weakly: “‘Why, Bertha!” in some alarm. 

Mrs. Hazen continued to weep into her handkerchief. 
Hazen looked from Rosanne to her mother, and back again 
to the girl. 

“What’s up?”’ he demanded in low tones. 

“‘T’ve broken my engagement with Peter,’ 
Rosanne, speaking as gently as she could. 
unhappy about it.” 

“Broken with Peter?’’ echoed Hazen, staring. ‘“‘God 
bless us—at this hour!’”? He sat down, mopping his 
brow with a very troubled expression. “‘What did you do 
that for?” 

Mrs. Hazen’s handkerchief came down suddenly, reveal- 
ing glittering, hard, dry eyes. 

“Because he’s not romantic,” she replied with bitter 
distinctness. 

“Not romantic?” repeated Hazen in bewilderment. 
“Whoever said he was?”’ 

“Because he has no bubble,” continued mamma implac- 
ably. 

““What—no bubble? Well, that’s right. Peter hasn’t 
much Seltzer in his composition.’’ Hazen was beginning to 
see light. A hilarious beam lurked in the glance he turned 
on his daughter. ‘‘What else?’’ 

“His tie rides up!” 

“Wh, what? His tie He 

But here Mr. Hazen, until now somewhat daunted by 
his wife’s fine, diamond-edge scorn, burst into a ringing 
peal of laughter, rose, and encircling Rosanne’s waist gave 
it a tender, jolly little squeeze. 

“Lovers’ quarrel, eh?” he elucidated. ‘‘Well, if it’s 
nothing worse than his tie riding up—though, mind, that’s 
a devilish serious offense—why, we’ll buy him one of those 
patent clips so his tie won’t ride up any more. And, in 
the meantime, we'll fix him up with one of mine. Come, 
dear,” he finished more gravely, ‘““make it up. Peter’s a 
good old scout. Don’t keep him kneeling at the mourning 
bench.” 

Rosanne slipped out from the encircling arm and faced 
him steadily. Her eyes were starry with resolution. 

“Tt’s all settled,” she said. “I’m not going to marry 
Peter!” 

“But you can’t leave a man in the lurch that way. It’s 
dishonorable. You can’t be dishonorable, Bubbles. Jim 
Hazen’s girl can’t be dishonorable.” 

Rosanne pushed back the hair from her temples with 
both hands. She looked a little wild, but she stuck 
resolutely to her guns. 

“Y’m not going to marry Peter!” 

“But dammit, you must,’’ roared Hazen, suddenly 
going very red as the lid blew off his temper. “‘I can’t sit 
day after day in the same office with a man my daughter 
has jilted. What—what in purgatory would we talk 
about? The weather? And with the final papers of 
partnership signed up last week. No, no, Bubbles, it’s 
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too late to go back on your word now. You’ve got to be 
a gentleman. You’ve got to follow through.” 

Again he took her hand and attempted to draw her to 
him; but Rosanne, after the briefest reproachful look at 
him from eyes that were purple-black with emotion, with- 
drew herself and repeated monotonously her little litany: 

“T’m not going to marry Peter!” 

For a brief space Hazen was vigorously unprintable; 
in fact, he was sorely disturbed. Peter was a good fel- 
low. Quite aside from being the most affluent young man 
in town—and, ergo, mamma’s 
distinguished candidate— Peter 
was, in his own way, distinctly 
a goodfellow. A bit toplofty and 
overserious, to be sure, but good, 
good. That wasthe adjective for 
Peter. And Rosanne’s conduct 
was dishonorable. No doubt 
about that. Still, if she didn’t 
eare for his particular brand of 
goodness He stole an 
anxious glance at her. She was 
white, very white, with faint vio- 
let rings under her eyes, and her 
mouth had the pathetic down- 
ward droop of a grieving child. 
Hazen felt an odd, sharp pang at 
his heart. He turned on his wife. 

“Go!” he said in an abrupt 
undertone. “‘Go. I’llspeak with 
her—see what can be done.” 

And Mrs. Hazen, the titular 
despot, was glad for once to 
leave affairs in his hands. 

Half an hour later Hazen let 
himself guiltily out of the house, 
walked to the corner, and 
boarded a car in great and gen- 
uine perturbation of spirit. 
Needless to say, Rosanne had accomplished the finger- 
winding process in exactly two blinks of her pretty, 
swimming blue eyes. 


It was midnight. The clock in the brightly lit library 
chimed measuredly twelve brief strokes, and at the same 
instant the red ember in the grate sifted down with a tiny, 
clinking sound. Hazen bent to light a fresh cigarette at a 
coal. He looked white and tired, and he had ample right 
to look both. An hour ago the indomitable wife of his 
bosom had retired in a state bordering perilously near to 
hysteria. Meantime, the status quo remained unchanged. 
It was still Mrs. Hazen’s fixed and immutable resolve to go 
forward with the wedding, and it was Rosanne’s equally 
fixed and immutable resolve to retire from it; and papa 
was the battleground over which the two belligerents 
fought. Hence his jaded expression, the present late vigil 
and the loss of his beauty sleep. Before she left Mrs. 
Hazen had wrung from him a promise that there should 
be absolutely no scandal, no hateful talk or publicity, and 
he had wearily agreed, though how this was to be effected 
unless the young rebel locked in her own room upstairs 
should pull down her flag, he did not clearly see. He 
smoked patiently one cigarette after another. 

Presently soft, padding footfalls were heard outside on 
the staircase and a board squeaked loudly. Hazen sat up 
and rubbed his eyes. He had fallen into a momentary doze. 
The door opened cautiously and Rosanne popped arumpled 
golden head inside. 

“Coast clear?”? she demanded in a sibilant whisper. 

Hazen nodded curtly. He intended to be firm—judi- 
cious and stern and firm. 

Rosanne entered noiselessly, held up a rosy forefinger 
to enjoin secrecy, bent listening a moment at the crack of 
the door, then smiled and closed it behind her. She had 
slipped into a dressing gown of dull blue brocade that was 
girdled in at the waist by a cord and stood out stiffly. 
Beneath it her slim, bare ankles gleamed whitely above 
pomponned slippers. Her hair, parted boyishly on one 
side, hung down to her waist, a thick lustrous cable. She 
leaned against the door, smiling faintly. 

“Well, captain, are you keeping guard by your camp 
fire alone? What’s the password to-night?’ 

“Hell to pay and nothing to pay with,” said Hazen 
soberly. ‘“‘Sh-sh!’”? as Rosanne’s soft giggle rippled out. 
He cast an alarmed look toward the door. 

““She’s asleep,” the girl soothed him. ‘‘Poor dear, did 
she row you dreadfully?” She laughed and began to 
chant with gay eyes under her breath: 


“At midnight, in her papa-guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Rosanne, her knee in suppliance bent ——’ 
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“You little seamp,’”’ growled papa tenderly. He ex- 
tended his arms. 

After that there was what might be properly termed an 
armistice. Rosanne, with her bright head tucked against 
her father’s shoulder, one arm wound tightly round his 
neck for moral support, her slippers kicked off and her 
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bare, rosy feet extended to the coals, occupied a snug half 
of the parental easy-chair and unfolded frankly all the 
subterranean doubts and fears that had led up to the day’s 
explosion. 

“And so,” she wound up finally, “‘I think that even if 
it is dishonorable, as you say He 

“T do!” said papa very firmly. 

“Still, I think in this particular instance 

But Hazen was staring into the coals with heavy, lack- 
luster gaze, and did not appear to hear. 

“Rosanne,” he said at last in tones so grave that she 
jumped with surprise, “I have decided to disinter some- 
thing for your sake, and before I begin I want you to 
promise never to mention it again—to keep it a secret 
forever, even from yourself.” 

“Cross my heart,’’ she pledged blithely. 

““When I was a young man, a silly, foolish, romantic and 
volatile youngster ——”’ 

“Like somebody else not a million miles away. Ahem!” 

“T found myself one night in the same predicament in 
which you now are—precisely the same. I was to marry 
somebody in the morning, and I didn’t want to. I didn’t 
want to!’’ His chest rose in a deep breath. “‘By Gad, 
that was a night.” 

“Oh!” gasped Rosanne in round, blue-eyed awe. “‘And 
so—what did you do?” 

“Married her. Kept a stiff upper lip and married her in 
the morning.” He wassilent along minute. ‘Anda dear, 
faithful wife she’s been to me all these years,” he finished. 

“Oh, papa, it was mamma!’’ Rosanne fell upon him, 
ruffled his hair, hugged him tempestuously. ‘“‘I think it’s 
delightful of you to say that! I think it was perfectly 
adorable of you not to jilt poor mamma. She would feel 
that sort of thing so keenly. And then, of course, I’m 
glad purely on my own selfish account.”” She kissed him 
purely on her own selfish account. “But, papa dearest, 
don’t you see, in my case it’s—it’s altogether different.” 
She nodded at him seriously. 

“How?” asked papa very dryly. 

“Why, mamma was a lady. You can’t disappoint a 
lady. I see that perfectly.” 

“So, I fancy, do I. The shoe, in short, is on the other 
foot. It’s dishonorable for a gentleman to disappoint a 
lady, but it’s not dishonorable for a lady to disappoint a 
gentleman, eh?” 

“Certainly not,’ retorted Rosanne stoutly. “I think 
it was courteous and dear of you to put it through with 
mamma, and I kiss you for it’’—she did—‘“‘seeing that I 
am here, so to speak, by reason of your courtesy. But in 
the case of Peter it’s quite, quite 
different. It seems to me much 
more honorable to bedishonorable, 
than to be honorable by being dis- 
honorable. And so,” she finished 
gayly, “the dishonors have it. 
Aye, aye. Carried. ’Tis a vote!” 
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Hazen gave a sigh—was it of relief that she had deter- 
mined not to be so honorable as her father? 

“Well, then,’ he said, ‘‘that’s settled. Now, what’s 
next upon the ticket? We’re in a precious tight box, my 
dear. I’ve given my solemn word to your mother there 
shall be no scandal.” 

“Seems to me,’”’ she murmured slyly, “‘that somebody’s 
batting on both sides of the game.” 

Mr. Hazen ignored the insinuation. 

“We must plan something,”’ he continued thoughtfully. 
“But what? Your mother must be shielded. Peter must 
be shielded. And the dear old public must never get on to 
thegame. That’sthe three-cornered riddle. Now—what’s 
the answer?” 

“T’ve got the answer,’”’ responded Rosanne demurely, 
but her eyes were shining like stars. 

“The hell you have!”’ cried Hazen most unparentally. 
He had been a cowboy in the free, untrammeled days of 
his youth before he met Mrs. Hazen, and some of the 
fainter epithets of his profession still stuck like cockle- 
burs in his vocabulary. ‘Well, out with it. Let’s hear.” 

So Rosanne, curled up likea Turk in the deep leather chair, 
with her toes tucked under her for warmth, talked 
rapidly for ten minutes, while Hazen listened in earnest, 
frowning attention, pulling at a dead cigarette. 

“Tt might work,” he admitted dubiously at the 
close. “I don’t know that I ought to spare the time. 
I own it’s a big temptation.” 

He met her eye, reddened consciously, and they 
both laughed out together. 

“You doggoned little conspirator!’’ he said in some 
excitement. ‘How did you hatch that plot?” 

Rosanne skipped out of her chair. 

“Oh, dearest,” she cried, “‘won’t it be joyous! You 
know it’s exactly what you’ve wished to do all your 
life. First, you were a poor, lanky, lean little cowboy with 
nothing but your beautiful temper. Then you married 
mamma, and ever since you’ve had your nose to the grind- 
stone busily acquiring cash and caste. Now you’ve got 
them—a bank and a factory and a lovely daughter! 
You’ve earned a holiday, and I’m going to make you take 
it!” And she threw up her slipper into the air, caught it 
and cried ‘‘Hooray! Hooray for the Cannibal Isles!” 
in such gay, reckless accents that papa clapped a warning 
hand over her mouth and darted an alarmed look at the 
door. 

After that the two conspirators fell to work upon the 
plan in earnest and, amid gusts of suppressed laughter, 
revised, cut, polished, checked, added and subtracted, 
until at last it shone like the very masterpiece of strategy 
that it was, with never a flaw that could be discovered. 
At two o’clock, weary but gay, the two intriguers stole 
arm in arm upstairs. At her door Rosanne rewarded him 
for his firmness by a final hug and kiss; they parted, and 
then papa, whose honor in every direction was deeply 
involved, sat up the rest of the night still tinkering on the 
weak points of the plot. 

The following morning, just as the limited bound for 
New York pulled into Riverdale, there came far down the 
street the drone of a motor, the wail of a siren, and then a 
powerful olive-drab automobile shot into view, raced 
furiously along the covered causeway, and brought up 
panting beside the platform at the exact instant that the 
brakeman raised his hand to signal the engineer for 
departure. 

“One minute, my man!’ bawled an excited voice. 
“Hold that train!” 

And Hazen, hatless, encrimsoned and wildly disheveled, 
with beads of perspiration pouring down his cheeks, broke 


“By the Lord Harry, 
it’s the Australian! 
He’s Going to Dive!"’ 
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swiftly from the car, and with the assistance of his junior 
partner, Peter Whitney, who was driving, he lifted down 
a limp, muffled figure from the front seat and bore her 
tenderly across the shining network of tracks. Behind him 
stalked a frigid and mute little lady, double veils down— 
presumably Mrs. Hazen. 

“Way there!”’ cried the brakeman gruffly to the press 
of curious idlers. ‘‘Stand back. Give the lady air. State- 
room, sir?’”’ he queried respectfully. 

Hazen nodded, breathing heavily. His burden groaned 
feebly in his arms. The crowd nodded sympathetically to 
each other. Suddenly a reporter, come to note the daily 
arrivals, materialized opportunely on the scene. He gaped 
briefly at the throng, glimpsed the flushed town magnate 
struggling at its core, and came flying. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, Mr. Hazen?’’ he questioned 
eagerly. “Is that your daughter?”’ 

Hazen nodded hurriedly and mounted the train steps at 
arun. The reporter tripped hard behind. Something like 
asuppressed gurgle came from the burden in Hazen’s arms. 

“‘Accident?”’ persisted the alert gatherer of news. 

“Thrown! Thrown from her mare!”’ Hazen flung dis- 
tractedly over his shoulder. ‘‘Rushing her through to 
New York.” 

“Badly injured?” 

“My Gad, man, don’t pester me now!” cried Hazen 
savagely. He plunged into the cool twilight of the car. 
A minute later he reappeared in the vestibule and swung 
himself down the steps. 

“‘Good-by, Peter,” he said with breaking voice. “Take 
eare of her, my boy.”’ 

“‘T will, sir,” promised Peter stolidly. They wrung each 
other’s hands. 

““What? You’re not going?” cried the reporter. 

“Later,’”’ mumbled Hazen, mopping his dripping brow. 
“Private car. . .. Little businesstotransact here. .. . 
Follow in an hour. Catch them at Wadham Junc- 
tion.” 

Upon which the belated signal was given, and with a 
roar of the exhaust and a churning of wheels the great steel 
leviathan went thundering on its way, leaving 
Hazen with a scant sixty minutes’ margin to 
wind up his affairs, sow telegrams broadcast, 
and explain the episode to a very persistent 
leech of the public who was sticking fast to 
his elbow. 

According to the Evening Courier, which 
detailed the affair in full, it was altogether 
the most thrilling event of the year. Miss 
Rosanne Hazen, one of the prettiest buds of the 
season, whose marriage to Mr. Peter Whitney was 
scheduled for the following noon, had suddenly 
been thrown from her mare Firefly and dragged 
by that vicious brute some distance along a lonely 
country road. There her father, whose business 
had led him most providentially along the self- 
same route, had found her unconscious and lifted 
her into his car. Fortunately, a physician—whose 
name had not as yet been ascertained—chanced to 
be passing the spot at that particular time. He 
examined the young woman and pronounced her 
injuries grave. Whereupon Mr. Hazen, acting 
with characteristic decision, had immediately 
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rushed his daughter, together with her mother and fiancé, 
through to New York, where they would be met by the 
famous specialist, Doctor Murray, and taken direct to his 
hospital. Mr. Hazen himself had delayed only long enough 
to get his affairs in shape for what might prove a pro- 
tracted absence, after which he had followed in his private 
car, and: Mr. Whitney, who had accompanied his fiancé as 
far as Wadham Junction, returned home to resume charge 
of the firm’s business. 

From later bulletins appearing in The Courier the fact 
was established that Miss Rosanne’s heart seemed oddly 
affected, and it was the judgment of the great Murray that 
a sea trip was advisable to restore that delicate organ. 
Accordingly the Hazens were taking their daughter on a 
six months’ cruise in the South Seas. Rumor had it that 
at the end of this period Mr. Whitney would join them at 
Honolulu, at which romantic spot the deferred ceremony 
would take place. And in this case rumor, artfully insti- 
gated by Mrs. Hazen herself, was tolerably correct. For 
so much of a concession she had demanded as the price of 
silence—and won. Rosanne, indeed, gave way readily, 
and her mother grimly bided her time. Thus the first 
round of the combat was pulled off, with honors easy on 
both sides. 

Pe 4 

ABLEAU: Figure a pleasant, fresh-scrubbed prome- 

nade deck, shaded by gay red-and-green striped awnings, 
ona large, comfortable Pacific Mail liner. Passengers are 
lounging in Shanghai cane chaises longues or strolling 
languidly about in linens and pongees, for the heat is 
torrid. Outside stretches a dazzling jade-green expanse, 
sleek, unruffled, glimmering and glinting under a noon- 
day sun. 

Broad off the starboard bow, barely distinguishable by 
a faint smudge on the horizon rim, lie the Friendly Isles, 
where dwell, according to the first officer, affable man- 
eating natives; and in the limpid waters all about them, 
upon the same authority, dwell affable man-eating sharks. 

Rosanne, to whom the above information had been 
imparted, was charmed by the delightful coincidence, and 
speculated upon it with vivacity to her father, who was 
leaning over the rail at her side and watching pensively the 
steady jigging movements of a great, black, triangular fin 
that for two days had been following the ship, about a hun- 
dred yards to the rear, with sinister pertinacity. 

““Man-eaters on land. Man-eaters in the sea. If there 
were man-eaters in the air we’d be goners, papa!” 

“Mosquitoes?” offered Hazen lazily, still following the 
machinelike precision of the fin. 

Rosanne’s pretty laugh rippled out, a bright cascade 
of silvery notes. At the sound a young man farther down 
the rail flung her a quick look, as of anger, and walked 
brusquely- away. Rosanne noted the movement with height- 
ened color. For over a week now his morose, defiant, dark 
eye had been bent upon her at intervals in scornful disdain 
of her gayety.. As a retort, Rosanne had donned her bright- 
est gowns and passed and repassed in a whirlwind of friv- 
olous merriment. He made no friends, she observed, but 
kept austerely to himself, dining for the most part alone in 
his stateroom. For the past three days he had watched 
her with an increasing narrowness and intensity. 

‘Who is he?” she asked her father casually. 

““Who’s who?” 
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“The Knight of the Woeful Countenance leaning over 
the rail?” 

““Name’s Innesley—Australian.”’ 

“Why does he always walk by his lone, like Kipling’s 
cat?” 

“Maybe somebody jilted him,” suggested papa slyly. 

“Pooh! Nonsense! Is—is he a gentleman?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt reply. ‘‘What’s better, he’s a 
man. Broad gauge, lots of sand.” 

“‘He wears such funny clothes,” protested the girl. 
“That cricket cap! Those gray flannel shirts and old 
tweeds!”’ 

“And did you notice?—his tie rides up,’ said Hazen 
solemnly. He shied a bit of coral at the rhythmical black 
fin. 

Rosanne blushed, shot an eyeflash at the stranger, found 
herself the object of a dark, secret scrutiny, blushed deeper 
still, and hurriedly glanced away. 

“Come, papa,” she said crossly, “‘let’s walk. You’re 
hypnotized by that shark.” 

“He’s after some one on board,” affirmed Hazen. 
like to know who the beggar’s picked.” 

He turned reluctantly from the rail, and the next instant, 
as if in response to his idle query, came a single, piercing 
scream. Followed hoarse calls, the thunder of feet across 
the deck and a wild clamor of shouts: 

““Man overboard! Man overboard!” 

Rosanne’s check blanched. Instinctively, not knowing 
what she did, she pivoted like lightning and cast a swift, 
searching glance down the rail. It encountered a smile, 
bright as a sword-flash, from the stranger; for the space of 
a falling star their eyes locked; they plumbed each other 
with a long, deep look. With an effort, Rosanne plucked 
her gaze away. She felt suddenly shocked, breathless, 
glowing, and her heart, that alleged infirm organ, was 
beating with extraordinary rapidity. 

“Oh, papa, somebody’s overboard 
later with great originality. 

“What did I tell you?’”’ commented Hazen grimly. He 
was hanging far out over the rail. ‘‘It’s one of the crew,” 
he added. : 

The sailor’s round, black head could be seen bobbing 
like a melon in the frothy white wake, momentarily farther 
and farther astern. Upon the lower deck the crew were 
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where snakes abound and scor- 

pions are common objects of 
the wayside, a native who has had 
the misfortune to be bitten by one 
of the latter pursues an admirably common-sense plan. 
He does not stop to lament, nor does he hang about ana- 
lyzing his emotions. He runs and runs and runs, and 
keeps on running until he has worked the poison out of his 
system. Not until then does he attempt introspection. 

Lord Dawlish, though ignorant of this fact, pursued 
almost identically the same policy. He did not run on 
leaving Lady Wetherby’s house, but he took a very long 
and very rapid walk, than which in times of stress there are 
few things of greater medicinal value to the human mind. 
To increase the similarity, he was conscious of a curious 
sense of being poisoned. He felt stifled—in want of air. 

Bill was a simple young man and he had a simple code 
of ethics. Above all things he prized and admired and 
demanded from his friends the quality of straightness. It 
was his one demand. He had never actually had a crim- 
inal friend, but he was quite capable of intimacy with even 
a criminal, provided only that there was something spa- 
cious about his brand of crime and that it did not involve 
anything mean or underhand. It was the fact that Mr. 
Breitstein, whom Claire had wished him to insinuate into 
his club, though acquitted of actual crime, had been 
proved guilty of meanness and treachery, that had so 
prejudiced Bill against him. The worst accusation that 
he could bring against a man was that he was not square, 
that he had not played the game. 

Claire had not been square. It was that, more than the 
sh¢éck of surprise at Lady Wetherby’s news, that had sent 
him striding along the State Road at the rate of five miles 
an hour, staring before him with unseeing eyes. She had 
fooled him. She had lied:to him. A sudden recollection 
of their last interview brought a dull flush to Bill’s face and 
accelerated his speed. He felt physically ill. 

It was not immediately that he had arrived at even this 
sketchy outline of his feelings. For perhaps a mile he 
walked as the scorpion-stung natives run—blindly, wildly, 
with nothing in his mind but a desire to walk faster and 
faster, to walk as no man had ever walked before. And 
then—one does not wish to be unduly realistic, but the 
fact is too important to be ignored—he began to perspire, 
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swinging out a boat, but something was amiss with the 
tackle, and it dangled, disabled, halfway down the ship’s 
side. 

“Does the shark see him yet?” breathed Rosanne. 

“Not yet,’’ said Hazen, biting hard upon his cigarette. 
“Not yet. Ah !”? For even as he spoke the black, 
machinelike, moving fin was seen abruptly to alter its 
course. The sailor, as if subtly aware, cast one agonized 
glance over his shoulder and frantically renewed his efforts. 
The black, jigging wedge came inexorably on. Rosanne 
clutched her father’s shoulder convulsively. 

“Oh, papa! Papa!’’ she sobbed under her breath. 
“Help him. Oh, please help him!’’ She covered her face 
with her hands. 

Hazen’s cigarette, bitten in two, fell unheeded into 
the sea. His face was pale and set. Suddenly he gripped 
the girl’s hand. 

“Look!” he eried. “‘By the Lord Harry, it’s the 
Australian! He’s going to dive!” 

Rosanne’s eyes flew wide open like a spring and her gaze 
plunged in the direction her father indicated. With a gasp 
she beheld her secret antagonist in his shirt and trousers, 
barefooted, his keen, dark face steady and watchful, as he 
stood poised on the top rail, slim, taut as a young winged 
Mercury, warily biding his time. 

A rippling breath like that which presses down a field of 
grain passed over the passengers huddled at the ship’s side. 
Rosanne’s throat froze; her breath seemed to pass from 
her body, leaving only her straining eyes alive. 

““A knife! See, he has a knife!’’ babbled Hazen, who 
was pale asa ghost. ‘I’ve heard of things like that. But, 
by Gad, he’s taking a chance!” 

Once again the man appeared to calculate the distance, 
with coolness, yet with consummate care. For a space he 
waited, immobile, staring ahead without so much as the 
flicker of an eyelash. Finally, gathering himself on tiptoe, 
he sprang, flashed in a wide parabola like a black arrow 
launched from a bow, clove the surface of the water— 
and was lost to view. 

“He tried to measure the dive so as to come up under 
the brute,’’ muttered Hazen to Rosanne. ‘‘If he fails— 
overshoots a 

He ceased, for before his staring eyes the jigging black fin 
had suddenly wavered, then vanished, and a gleaming 
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And hard upon that unrefined but wonder-working flow 
came a certain healing of spirit. Dimly at first, but every 
moment more clearly, he found it possible to think. 

In a man of Bill’s temperament there are so many quali- 
ties wounded by a blow such as he had received that it is 
hardly surprising that his emotions, when he began to 
examine them, were mixed. Now one, now another, of his 
wounds presented itself to his notice. And then individual 
wounds would become difficult to distinguish in the mass 
of injuries. Spiritually he was in the position of a man 
who has been hit simultaneously in a number of sensitive 
spots by a variety of hard and hurtful things. He was as 
little able, during the early stages of his meditations, to 
say where he was hurt most as a man who had been stabbed 
in the back, bitten in the ankle, hit in the eye, smitten 
with a blackjack and kicked on the shin in the same 
moment of time. All that such a man would be able to 
say with certainty would be that unpleasant things had 
happened to him; and that was all that Bill was able to say. 

Little by little, walking swiftly the while, he began to 
make a rough inventory. He sorted out his injuries, cata- 
logued them. It was perhaps his self-esteem that had 
suffered least of all, for he was by nature modest. He had 
a saving humility, valuable in a crisis of this sort. 

But he had looked up to Claire. He had thought her 
straight. And all the time that she had been saying those 
things to him that night of their last meeting she had been 
engaged to another man, a fat, bald, doddering, senile fool, 
whose only merit was his money. Scarcely a fair descrip- 
tion of Mr. Pickering, but in a man in Bill’s position a little 
bias is excusable. 

Bill walked on. He felt as if he could walk forever. 
Automobiles whirred past, honking peevishly, but he 
heeded them not. Dogs trotted out to exchange civilities, 
but he ignored them. The poison in his blood drove him on. 

And then quite suddenly and unexpectedly the fever 
passed. Almost in mid-stride he became another man, a 
healed, sane man, keenly aware of a very vivid thirst and 
a desire to sit down and rest before attempting the ten 
miles of cement road that lay between him and home. 
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white belly appeared as the huge fish turned over on its 
side to strike. A breath later it sank altogether and a wide 
disastrous crimson dyed the tide. A gasp of horror went 
up from the ship. The next minute, before the watchers 
could draw their caught breaths, the diver’s sleek head and 
glistening shoulder emerged, as he swam with sure over- 
hand stroke toward the heavily laboring seaman. A 
ragged cheer rang out over the water; passengers turned 
and shook each other fervently by the hand. By this time 
the crew had succeeded in lowering the boat, and inside ten 
minutes rescuer and rescued were safe again on deck. 
Rosanne, who apparently had been holding her breath 
since the diver appeared on the rail, suddenly leaned back 
against her father’s breast, gave a spent sigh and crumbled 
off into a dead faint. Mamma said it was because the child 
was still yearning in her heart for Peter. 


Late that afternoon, when the sea was redly purple 
and the declining sun had begun to paint broad gold bars 
like the sticks of a huge fan against the western sky, 
Rosanne, watching her chance, sought the diver and found 
him, as usual, alone. She had come with a flag of truce, 
determined to end this silly, voiceless struggle between 
them. He did not turn at her approach, but stared stiffly 
in front of him. 

“Good evening,” she began almost shyly. Suddenly she 
found her purpose unexpectedly difficult. 

“Good evening,”’ he returned with polite indifference. 

Rosanne persisted, though her cheeks were burning 
uncomfortably. 

““T—I wish to thank you 

“What for?” he queried bluntly. 

“Why, for your fine, brave, splendid 

“Oh?” he cut in, and his voice was like an icy douche. 
“Oh!” he said again, this time with a downward inflection. 
He turned fully now and appraised her with a cool, specu- 
lative eye. ‘‘Yes, I daresay that’s the sort of thing most 
women fall for. It’s spectacular.”’ He threw a fine edge of 
sarcasm into the final word. 

Rosanne winced. 

“Tt was fine!’”’ she defended with spirit. 

“No, only foolhardy,’ heemended. “ DidI giveahang for 
that sailor? No. Probably he’sa chump not worth his salt. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Half an hour at a roadhouse 
completed the cure. It was a 
weary but clear-headed Bill who 
trudged back through the gather- 
ing dusk. 

He found himself thinking of Claire as of someone he 
had known long ago, someone who had never touched 
his life. She seemed so far away that he wondered how 
she could ever have affected him for pain or pleasure. He 
looked at her across a chasm. This is the real differ- 
ence between love and infatuation, that infatuation can be 
slain cleanly with a single blow. In the hour of clear vision 
which had come to him Bill saw that he had never loved 
Claire. It was her beauty that had held him, that and the 
appeal which her circumstances had made to his pity. 
Their minds had not run smoothly together. Always there 
had been something that jarred, a subtle antagonism. 
And she was crooked. 

Almost unconsciously his mind began to build up an 
image of the ideal girl, the girl he would have liked Claire 
to be, the girl who would conform to all that he demanded 
of woman. She would be brave. He realized now that, 
even though it had moved his pity, Claire’s querulousness 
had offended something in him. 

He had made allowances for her, but the ideal girl would 
have had no need of allowances. The ideal girl would be 
plucky, cheerfully valiant, a fighter. She would not admit 
the existence of hard luck. 

She would be honest. Here, too, she would have no need 
of allowances. No temptation would be strong enough to 
make her do a mean act or think a mean thought, for her 
courage would give her strength, and her strength would 
make her proof against temptation. She would be kind. 
That was because she would also be extremely intelligent, 
and, being extremely intelligent, would have need of kind- 
ness to enable her to bear with a not very intelligent man 
like himself. For the rest, she would be small and alert 
and pretty and—fair-haired—and brown-eyed—and she 
would keep a bee farm and her name would be Elizabeth 
Boyd. 

Having arrived with a sense of mild astonishment at this 
conclusion, Bill found, also to his surprise, that he had — 
walked ten miles without knowing it and that he was turn- 
ing in at the farm gate. Somebody came down the drive, 
and he saw that it was Elizabeth. ; 
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She hurried to meet him, small and shadowy in the uncer- 
tainlight. James, the cat, stalked rheumatically at her side. 
She came up to Bill, and he saw that her face wore an 
anxious look. He gazed at her with a curious feeling that 
it was a very long time since he had seen her last. 

“Where have you been?” she said, her voice troubled. 
“T couldn’t think what had become of you.” 

“T went for a walk.” 

“But you’ve been gone hours and hours.” 

“T went to a place called Morrisville.” 

“Morrisville!” Elizabeth’s eyes 
opened wide. “Have you walked 
twenty miles?” 

“Why, I—I believe I have.” 

It was the first time he had been 
really conscious of it. Elizabeth 
looked at him in consternation. 
Perhaps it was the association in 


the newly born activities of the 
repentant Nutty that gave her the 
feeling that there must be some 
mental upheaval on a large scale 
back of this sudden ebullition of 
long-distance pedestrianism. She 
remembered that the thought had 
come to her once or twice during 
the past week that all was not 
well with her visitor, and that he 
had seemed downcast and out of 
spirits. 

She hesitated. 

“Ts anything the matter, Mr. 
Chalmers?”’ 

“No,” said Bill decidedly. He 
would have found a difficulty in 
making that answer with any ring 
of conviction earlier in the day, 
but now it was different. There 
was nothing whatever the matter 
with him now. He had never felt 


happier. 
“You’re sure?” 
“Absolutely. I feel fine.” 


“T thought—I’ve been thinking 
for some days—that you might be 
in trouble of some sort.” 

Bill swiftly added another to 
that list of qualities which he had 
been framing on his homeward 
journey. That girl of his would 
be angelically sympathetic. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” he 
said, ‘‘but honestly I feel like—— 
I feel great.” 

The little troubled look passed 
from Elizabeth’s face. Her eyes 
twinkled. 

“You're really feeling happy?”’ 

“Tremendously.”’ 

“Then let me damp you. We’re 
in an awful fix!” 

“What! In what way?” 

“About the monkey.” 

“Has he escaped?”’ 

“That’s the trouble—he 
hasn’t.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Come and sit down and I’ll tell 


standing after your walk.” 

They made their way to the massive stone seat which 
Mr. Flack, the landlord, had bought at a sale and dumped 
in a moment of exuberance on the farm grounds. 

“This is the most hideous thing on earth,” said Elizabeth 
casually, ‘but it will do to sit on. Now tell me: why did 
you go to Lady Wetherby’s this afternoon?” 

It was all so remote, it seemed so long ago that he had 
wanted to find an excuse for meeting Claire again, that for 
a moment Bill hesitated in actual perplexity, and before he 
could speak Elizabeth had answered the question for him. 

“T suppose you went out of kindness of heart to relieve 
the poor lady’s mind,” she said. ‘But you certainly did 
the wrong thing. You started something!” 

“T didn’t tell her the animal was here.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“T said I had seen it, don’t you know.” 

“That was enough.” 

“T’m awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, we shall pull through all right, but we must act at 
once. We must be swift and resolute. We must saddle our 
chargers and up and away, and all that sort of thing. Show 
a flash of speed,” she explained kindly, at the sight of Bill’s 
bewildered face. 

“But what has happened?” 
“The press is on our trail. 
Teporters all the afternoon.” 

“Reporters!” 


I’ve been interviewing 


“I’ve Been Interviewing Reporters. 


“Millions of them. The place is alive with them. Keen, 
hatchet-faced young men, and every one of them was the 
man who really unraveled some murder mystery or other, 
though the police got the credit for it. They told me so.” 

“But, I say, how on earth ad 

ss did they get here? I suppose Lady Wetherby 
invited them.” 

“But why?” 

“She wants the advertisement, of course. I know it 
doesn’t sound sensational—a lost monkey; but when it’s a 


celebrity’s lost monkey it makes a difference. Suppose 
King George had lost a monkey: wouldn’t your London 
newspapers give it a good deal of space? Especially if it 
had thrown eggs at one of the ladies in waiting and bitten 
the Duke of Norfolk in the leg? That’s what our visitor 
has been doing apparently. At least he threw eggs at the 
scullery maid and bit a millionaire. It’s practically the 
same thing. At any rate, there it is. The newspaper men 
are here, and they seem to regard this farm as their center 
of operations. I had the greatest difficulty in inducing them 
to go home to their well-earned dinners. They wanted to 
camp out on the place. As it is, there may still be some of 
them round, hiding in the grass with notebooks, and telling 
one another in whispers that they were the men who really 
solved the murder mystery. What shall we do?” 

Bill had no suggestions. 

“You realize our position? I wonder if we could be 
arrested for kidnaping. The monkey is far more human 
than most of the millionaire children who get kidnaped. 
It’s an awful fix. Did you know that Lady Wetherby is 
going to offer a reward for the animal?” 

“No, really?” 

“Five hundred dollars!”’ 

“Surely not!’ 

‘She is. I suppose she feels she can charge it up to neces- 
sary expenses for publicity and still be ahead of the game, 
taking into account the advertising she’s going to get.” 


The Place is Alive With Them”’ 
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“She said nothing about that when I saw her.” 

“No, because it won’t be offered until to-morrow or the 
day after. One of the newspaper men told me that. The 
idea is, of course, to make the thing exciting just when it 
would otherwise be dying as a news item. Cumulative 
interest. It’s a good scheme, too, but it makes it very 
awkward for me. I don’t want to be in the position of 
keeping a monkey locked up with the idea of waiting until 
somebody starts a bull market in monkeys. I consider 
that that sort of thing would stain the spotless escutcheon 
of the Boyds. It would be a low 
trick for that old-established fam- 
ily to play. Not but what poor, 
dear Nutty would do it like a 
shot,’ she concluded meditatively. 

Bill was impressed. 

“Tt does make it awkward, 
what?” 

“Tt makes it more than awk- 
ward, what! Take another aspect 
of thesituation. The night before 
last my precious Nutty, while ruin- 
ing his constitution with the demon 
rum,thought he saw a monkey that 
wasn’t there and instantly re- 
solved to lead a new and better 
life. He hates walking, but he has 
now begun to do his five miles a 
day. He loathes cold baths, but 
he now wallows in them. I don’t 
know his views on Indian clubs, 
but I should think that he has a 
strong prejudice against them, too, 
but now you can’t go near him 
without taking a chance of being 
brained. Are all these good things 
to stop as quickly as they began? 
If I know Nutty, he would drop 
them exactly one minute after he 
heard that it was a real monkey 
he saw that night. And how are 
we to prevent his hearing? By a 
merciful miracle he was out tak- 
ing his walk when the newspaper- 
men began to infest the place 
to-day, but that might not happen 
another time. What conclusion 
does all this suggest to you, Mr. 
Chalmers?” 

“We ought to get rid of the 
animal.” 

“We certainly ought. Wemust 
take it as near Lady Wetherby’s 
house as we can manage with 
safety, and then trust toits homing 
instinets.”’ 

“We'd better do it to-night.” 

“This very minute. But don’t 
you bother to come. You must be 
tired out, poor thing.” 

“‘T never felt less tired,’’ said 
Bill stoutly. 

Elizabeth looked at him in 
silence for a moment. 

“You’re rather splendid, you 
know, Mr. Chalmers. You make 
a great partner for an adventure 
of this kind. You’re nice and 
solid.” 

The outhouse lay in the neigh- 
borhood of the hives, a gaunt, 
wooden structure surrounded by bushes. Elizabeth glanced 
over her shoulder as she drew the key from her pocket. 

“You can’t think how nervous I was this afternoon,” 
she said. “I thought every moment one of those news- 
paper men would look in here. I—James! James! I 
thought I heard James in those bushes—I kept heading 
them away. Once I thought it was all up.’”’ She unlocked 
the door. ‘‘One of them was about a yard from the win- 
dow, just going to look in. Thank goodness, a bee stung 
him at the psychological moment, and Onl 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Come and get a banana.” 

They walked tothe house. Onthe way Elizabeth stopped. 

‘“Why, you haven’t had any dinner either!” she said. 

“Never mind me,” said Bill, ‘“‘I can wait. Let’s get this 
thing finished first.” 

“You really are a sport, Mr. Chalmers,” said Elizabeth 
gratefully. ‘It would kill me to wait a minute. I shan’t 
feel happy until I’ve got it over. Will you stay here while 
I go up and see that Nutty’s safe in his room?”’ she added 
as they entered the house. 

She stopped abruptly. A feline howl had broken the 
stillness of the night, followed instantly by a sharp report. 

“What was that?” 

“Tt sounded like a ear backfiring.” 

“No, it was a shot. One of the neighbors, I expect. You 
can hear miles away on a night like this. I suppose a cat 
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was after his chick- 
ens. Thank good- 
ness, James isn’t a 
pirate cat. Wait 
while I go up and 
see Nutty.” 

She was gone 
only a moment. 

“Tt’s all right,” 
shesaid. “‘I peeped 
in. He’s doing 
deep-breathing ex- 
ercises at his win- 
dow, which looks 
out the other way. 
Come along.” 

When they 
reached the out- 
house they found 
the door open. 

“Did you do 
that?”’ said Eliza- 
beth. ‘Did you 
leave it open?” 

ce No.’’ 

““T don’t re- 
member doing it 
myself. It must 
have swung open. 
Well, this saves us 
awalk. He’llhave 


gone.” 

“Better take a 
look round, 
what?” 


“Yes, I suppose 
so; but he’s sure 
not to be there. 
Have you a 
match?” 

Bill struck one 
and held it up. 

““Good Lord!”’ 

The match went 
out. 

SOWilisit alert 2 
What has hap- 
pened?” 

Bill was fum- 
bling for another 
match. 

“There’s some- 
thing on the floor. 
It looks like—I thought for a minute ”” The small 
flame shot out of the gloom, flickered, then burned with a 
steady glow. Bill stooped, bending over something on the 
ground. The match burned down. 

Bill’s voice came out of the darkness: 

“T say, you were right about that noise. It was a shot. 
The poor little chap’s down there on the floor with a hole 
in him the size of my fist.” 


XVIT 


OYHOOD, like measles, is one of those complaints 

which a man should catch young and have done with, 
for when it comes in middle life it is apt to be serious. 
Dudley Pickering had escaped boyhood at the time when 
his contemporaries were contracting it, It is true that for 
a few years after leaving the cradle he had-exhibited a 
certain immatureness, but as soon as he put on knicker- 
bockers and began to go about a little he outgrew all that. 
He avoided altogether the chaotic period which -usually 
lies between the years of ten and fourteen. At ten he was 
a thoughtful and sober-minded young man, at fourteen 
almost an old fogy. 

A love for machinery, developing early, helped the steady- 
ing process. While other boys were breaking windows or 
laying the foundations for home runs and flying tackles 
that would afterward enable them to pass with credit 
through college, Dudley Pickering was scrutinizing engines, 
studying textbooks, talking on terms of grave equality 
with mechanicians. 

And now—thirty-odd years overdue — boyhood had 
come upon him. As he examined the revolver in his bed- 
room wild and unfamiliar emotions seethed within him. 
He did not realize it, but they were the emotions which 
should have come to him thirty years before and driven 
him out to hunt Indians in the garden. An imagination 
which might well have become atrophied through disuse 
had him as thoroughly in its control as ever he had had 
his Pickering Giant. 

He believed almost with devoutness in the plot which 
he had detected for the spoliation of Lord Wetherby’s 
summer home, that plot of which he held Lord Dawlish 
to be the mainspring. And it must be admitted that cir- 
cumstances had combined to help his belief. If the atmos- 
phere in which he was moving was not sinister then there 
was no meaning in the word. 


Dudley Moved Through the Wood as Snakily as He Could 
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Summer homes 
had been burgled, 
there was no get- 
ting away from 
that—half a dozen 
at least in the past 
two months. He 
was a stranger in 
the locality, so had 
no means of know- 
ing that summer 
homes were always 
burgled on Long 
Island every year, 
as regularly as the 
coming of the mos- 
quito and the 
advent of the jelly- 
fish. It was one of 
the local indus- 
tries. People left 
summer homes 
lying about loose 
in lonely spots, and 
you just naturally 
got in through the 
cellar window. 
Such was the Long 
Islander’s simple 
creed. 

This created in 
Mr. Pickering’s 
mind an atmos- 
phere of burglary, 
a receptiveness, as 
it were, toward 
burglars as phe- 
nomena, and the 
extremely peculiar 
behavior of the 
person whomin his 
thoughts he always 
referred to as The 
Man crystallized 
it. He had seen 
The Man hanging 
about, peering in 
at windows. He 
had shouted “Hi!’’ 
and The Man had 
run. The Manhad 
got into the house 
under the pretense 
of being a friend of Claire’s. At the suggestion that he 
should meet Claire he had dashed away in a panic. And 
Claire, both then and later, had denied absolutely any 
knowledge of him. 

As for the apparently blameless beekeeping that was 
going on at the place where he lived, that was easily dis- 
counted. Mr. Pickering had heard somewhere or read 
somewhere—he rather thought that it:was in those interest- 
ing but disturbing chronicles of Raftles—that the first thing 
an intelligent burglar did was to assume some open and in- 
nocent occupation to avert possible inquiry into his real 
mode of life. Mr. Pickering did not put it so to himself, 
for he was rarely slangy even in thought, but what he felt 
was that he had caught The Man and his confederate with 
the goods. He had it on them. 

If-Mr. Pickering had had his boyhood at the proper time 
and. finished with it, he would no doubt have acted other- 
wise than he did. He would have contented himself with 
conducting a war of defense. He would have notified the 
police, and considered that all that remained for him per- 
sonally to. do was to stay in his room at night with his 
revolver. But boys will be boys. The only course that 
seemed to him in any way satisfactory in this his hour of 
rejuvenation was to visit the bee farm, the hotbed of crime, 
and keep an eye on it. He wanted to go there and prowl. 

He did not anticipate any definite outcome of his visit. 
In his boyish, elemental way he just wanted to take a 
revolver and a pocketful of cartridges, and prowl. 

It was a great night for prowling. A moon, so little less 
than full that the eye could barely detect its slight tend- 
ency to become concave, shone serenely, creating a desira- 
ble combination of black shadows where the prowler might 
hide, and. great stretches of light in which the prowlee 
might reveal his wickedness without disguise. Mr. Picker- 
ing walked briskly along the road, then less briskly as he 
drew nearer the farm. An opportune belt of shrubs that 
ran from the gate adjoining the road to a point not far 
from the house gave him just the cover he needed. He 
slipped into this belt of shrubs and began to work his way 
through them. 

Like generals, authors, artists and others who, after 
planning broad effects, have to get down to the detail work, 
he found that this was where his troubles began. He had 
conceived the journey through the shrubbery in rather an 
airy mood. He thought he would just go through the 
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shrubbery. He had not taken into account the branches, 
the thorns, the occasional unexpected holes, and he was 
both warm and disheveled when he reached the end of it 
and found himself out in the open within a short distance 
of what he recognized as beehives. It was not for some 
time that he was able to give that selfless attention to 
exterior objects which is the prowler’s chief asset. For 
quite a while the only thought of which he was conscious 
was that what he needed most was a cold drink and a cold 
bath. Then, with a return to clear-headedness, he realized 
that he was standing out in the open, visible from three 
sides to anyone who might be in the vicinity, and he with- 
drew into the shrubbery. He was not fond of the shrub- 
bery, but it was a splendid place to withdraw into. It 
swallowed you up. 

This was the last move of the first part of Mr. Pickering’s 
active campaign. He stayed where he was, in the middle 
of a bush, and waited for the enemy to do something. 
What he expected him to do he did not know. The sub- 
conscious thought that animated him was that on a night 
like this something was bound to happen sooner or later. 
Just such a thought on similarly stimulating nights had 
animated men of his acquaintance thirty years ago, men 
who were as elderly and stolid and unadventurous now as 
Mr. Pickering had been then. He would have resented the 
suggestion profoundly, but the truth of the matter was 
that Dudley Pickering, after a late start, had begun to 
play Indians. 

Nothing happened for a long time—for such a long time 
that, in spite of the ferment within him, Mr. Pickering 
almost began to believe that nothing would happen. The 
moon shone with unutterable calm. The crickets and the 
tree frogs performed their interminable duet, apparently 
unconscious that they were attacking it in different keys— 
a fact that, after a while, began to infuriate Mr. Pickering. 
Mosquitoes added their reedy tenor to the concert. A twig 
on which he was standing snapped with a report like a 
pistol. The moon went on shining. 

Away in the distance a dog began to howl. An automo- 
bile passed in the road. For a few moments Mr. Pickering 
was able to occupy himself pleasantly with speculations as 
to its make; and then he became aware that something 
was walking down the back of his neck just beyond the 
point where his fingers could reach it. Discomfort envel- 
oped Mr. Pickering. At various times by day he had seen 
long-winged black creatures with slim waists and unpleas- 
antfaces. Could it be one of these? Ora caterpillar? Or— 
and the maddening thing was that he did not dare to slap 
at it, for who knew what desperate characters the sound 
might not attract? 

Well, it wasn’t stinging him; that was something. | 

A second howling dog joined the first one. A wave of 
sadness was apparently afflicting the canine population of 
the district to-night. 

Mr. Pickering’s vitality began toebb. He was aging, and 
imagination slackened its grip. And then, just as he had 
begun to contemplate the possibility of abandoning the 
whole adventure and returning home, he was jerked back 
to boyhood again by the sound of voices. 

He shrank farther back into the bushes. A man—The 
Man—was approaching, accompanied by his female asso- 
ciate. They passed so close to him that he could have 
stretched out a hand and touched them. 

The female associate was speaking, and her first words 
set all Mr. Pickering’s suspicions dancing a dance of tri- 
umph. As has been said, he was a man who rarely thought 
in slang, but if he had been, he would have told himself at 
that moment that he had had the right dope. The girl 
gave herself away with her opening sentence. 

“You can’t think how.nervous I was this afternoon,” he 
heard her say. She had a soft, pleasant voice; but soft, 
pleasant voices may be the vehicles for conveying crim- 
inal thoughts. ‘I thought every moment one of those 
newspaper men would look in here.” 

Where was here? Ah, that outhouse! Mr. Pickering 
had had his suspicions of that outhouse already. It was 
one of those structures that look at you furtively as if 
something were hiding in them. 

“James! James! I thought I heard James in those 
bushes.”’ 

The girl was looking straight at the spot occupied by Mr. 
Pickering, and it had been the start caused by her first 
words and the resultant rustle of branches that had directed 
her attention to him. He froze. The danger passed. She 
went on speaking. Mr. Pickering pondered on James. 
Who was James? Another of the gang, of course. How 
many of them were there? 

“Once I thought it was all up. One of them was about 
a yard from the window, just going to look in.’ 

Mr. Pickering thrilled. There was something hidden i in 
the outhouse, then! Swag? 

“Thank goodness, a bee stung him at the psychological 
moment, and—Oh!”’ 

She stopped and The Man spoke: 

““What’s the matter?” 

It interested Mr. Pickering that The Man retained his 
English accent even when talking privately with his asso- 
ciates. For practice, no doubt. 


_ everybody had over here.” 
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“Come and get a banana,” said the girl. And they went 
off together in the direction of the house, leaving Mr. 
Pickering bewildered. Why abanana? Wasit aslang term 
of the underworld for a pistol? It must be that. 

But he had no time for speculation. Now was his chance, 
the only chance he would ever get of looking into that out- 
house and finding out its mysterious contents. He had 
geen the girl unlock the door. A few steps would take him 
there. All it needed was nerve. With a strong effort Mr. 
Pickering succeeded in obtaining the nerve. He burst 
from his bush and trotted to the outhouse door, opened it 
and looked in. And at that moment something touched 
his leg. 

At the right time and in the right frame of mind man is 
capable of stoic endurances that excite wonder and admi- 
ration. Mr. Pickering was no weakling. He had once upset 
his automobile in a ditch, and had waited for twenty min- 
utes until help came to relieve a broken arm, and he had 
done it without a murmur. But on the present occasion 
there was a difference. His mind was not adjusted for the 
occurrence. There are times when it is unseasonable to 
touch a man on the leg. This was a moment when it was 
unseasonable in the case of Mr. Pickering. He bounded 
silently into the air, his whole being rent asunder as by a 
cataclysm. 

He had been holding his revolver in his hand as a pro- 
tection against nameless terrors, and as he leaped he pulled 
the trigger. Then with the automatic instinct for self- 
preservation he sprang back into the bushes, and began to 
push his way through them until he had reached a safe 
distance from the danger zone. 

James, the cat, meanwhile, hurt at the manner in which 
his friendly move had been received, had taken refuge on 
the outhouse roof. He mewed complainingly, a puzzled 
note in his voice. Mr. Pickering’s behavior had been one 
of those things that no fellow can understand. The whole 
thing seemed inexplicable to James. 


XVIIT 


ORD DAWLISH stood in the doorway of the outhouse, 
holding the body of Eustace gingerly by the tail. It 
was asolemn moment. There was no room for doubt as to 
the completeness of the extinction of Lady Wetherby’s 


pet. 

Dudley Pickering’s bullet had done its lethal work. 
Eustace’s adventurous career was over. He was through. 

Elizabeth’s mouth was trembling, and she looked very 
white in the moonlight. Being naturally soft-hearted she 
deplored the tragedy for its own sake; and she was also, 
though not lacking in courage, decidedly upset by the dis- 
covery that some person unknown had been roaming her 
premises with a firearm. 

“Oh, Bill!”’ she said. Then: ‘‘Poor little chap!’”’ And 
then: ‘Who could have done it?”’ 

Lord Dawlish did not answer. His whole mind was occu- 
pied at the moment with the contemplation of the fact 
that she had called him Bill. Then he realized that she 
had spoken three times and expected a reply. 

“Who could have done it?” 

Bill pondered. Never a quick thinker, the question 
found him unprepared. 

“Some fellow, I expect,’ he said at last brightly. ‘Got 
in, don’t you know, and then his pistol went off by acci- 
dent.” 

“But what was he doing with a pistol?” 

Bill looked a little puzzled at this. 

“Why, he would have a pistol, wouldn’t he? I thought 

Except for what he had been able to observe during the 
brief period of his present visit, Lord Dawlish’s knowledge 
of the United States had been derived from the American 
plays which he had seen in London, and in these chappies 
were producing revolvers all the time. He had got the 
impression that a revolver was as much a part of the ordi- 
nary well-dressed man’s equipment in the United States 
as a collar. 

“T think it was a burglar,” said Elizabeth. ‘There have 
been a lot of burglaries down here this summer.” 

“Would a burglar burgle the outhouse? Rummy idea, 
rather, what? Not much sense init. I think it must have 
been a tramp. I expect tramps are always popping about 
and nosing into all sorts of extraordinary places, you 
know.” 

“He must have been standing quite close to us while we 
were talking,”’ said Elizabeth with a shiver. 

: Bill looked about him. Everywhere was peace. No’sin- 
ister sounds competed with the croaking of the tree frogs. 
No alien figures infested the landscape. The only alien 
figure, that of Mr. Pickering, was wedged into a bush, 


invisible to the naked eye. 


“He’s gone now, at any rate,’”’ he said. “‘What are we 
going to do?” 

Elizabeth gave another shiver as she glanced hurriedly 
at the deceased. After life’s fitful fever Eustace slept well, 
but he was not looking his best. 

, With—it?” she said. 

I say,” advised Bill, “I shouldn’t call him ‘it,’ don’t 


_ youknow. Itsort of rubsitin. Why not‘him’? Isuppose 
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we had better bury him. Have you a spade anywhere 
handy?” 

“There isn’t a spade on the place.” 

Bill looked thoughtful. 

“Tt takes weeks to make a hole with anything else, you 
know,” hesaid. ‘When I was a kid a friend of mine bet me 
I wouldn’t dig my way through to China with a pocket 
knife. It was an awful frost. I tried for a couple of days, 
and broke the knife and didn’t get anywhere near China.’ 
He laid the remains on the grass and surveyed them medi- 
tatively. ‘This is what fellows always run up against in 
the detective novels— What to Do With the Body. . They 
manage the murder part of it all right, and then stub 
their toes on the body problem.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk as if we had done a murder.” 

“T feel as if we had, don’t you?” 

“Exactly.” 

“T read a story once where a fellow slugged somebody 
and melted the corpse down in a bathtub with sul- 
phuriec 

“Stop! You’re making me sick!”’ 

“Only a suggestion, don’t you know,” said Bill apolo- 
getically. 

“Well, suggest something else then.’ 

““How about leaving him on Lady Wetherby’s doorstep? 
See what I mean—let them take him in with the morning 
milk? Or, if you would rather, ring the bell and go away 
and—you don’t think much of it?” 

“‘T simply haven’t the nerve to do anything so risky.” 

“Oh, I would do it. There would be no need for you to 
come.” 

“‘T wouldn’t dream of deserting you.” 

“That’s awfully good of you.” 

“Besides, ’m not going to be left alone to-night until 
I can jump into my little white bed and pull the clothes 
over my head. I’m scared. I’m just boneless with fright. 
And I wouldn’t go anywhere near Lady Wetherby’s door- 
step with it.” 

ee Him.’’ 

“Tt’s no use, I can’t think of it as ‘him.’ 
asking me to.” 

Bill frowned 
thoughtfully. 

‘Teretadia 
story once 
where two chap- 
pies wanted to 
get rid of a body. 
They put it in- 
side a fellow’s 
piano.” 

“Youdoseem 
to have read the 
most horrible 
sort of books.” 

“T rather like 
a bit of blood 
with my fic- 
tion,”’ said Bill. 
“What about 
this piano 
scheme I read 
about?” 

“People only 
have talking 
machines in 
these parts.” 

“‘T read a 
story 

“TLet’s try to 
forget the sto- 
ries you’veread. 
Suggest some- 
thing of your 
own.” 

“Well, could 
we dissect the 
little chap?”’ 

sD iasiecit 
him?” 

“And bury 
himin the cellar, 
youknow. Fel- 
lows do it to 
their wives.” 

Elizabeth 
shuddered. 

“Try again,” 
she said. 

“Well, the 
only other thing 
I can think of is 
to take him into 
the woods and 
leave him there. 
It’s a pity we 
ean’t let Lady 
Wetherby know 


It’s no good 
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where he is; she seems rather keen on him. But I suppose 
the main point is to get rid of him.” 

“T know how we can do both. That’s a good idea of 
yours about the woods. They are part of Lady Wetherby’s 
property. I used to wander about there in the spring when 
the house was empty. There’s a sort of shack in the middle 
of them. I shouldn’t think anybody ever went there—it’s 
a deserted sort of place. We could leave him there, and 


then—well, we might write Lady Wetherby a letter or 


something. We could think out that part afterward.” 

“Tt’s the best thing we’ve thought of. You really want 
to come?” 

“Tf you attempt to leave here without me I shall scream. 
Let’s be starting.” 

Bill picked Eustace up by his convenient tail. 

“T read a story once,” he said, “‘ where a fellow was lug- 
ging a corpse through a wood, when suddenly e 

“Stop right there,” said Elizabeth firmly. 

During the conversation just recorded Dudley Pickering 
had been keeping a watchful eye on Bill and Elizabeth 
from the interior of a bush. His was not the ideal position 
for espionage, for he was too far off to hear what they said, 
and the light was too dim to enable him to see what it was 
that Bill was holding. It looked to Mr. Pickering like a 
sack or bag of some sort. As time went by he became con- 
vinced that it was a sack, limp and empty at present but 
destined later to receive and bulge with what he believed 
was technically known as the swag. When the two objects 
of his vigilance concluded their lengthy consultation and 
moved off in the direction of Lady Wetherby’s woods, any 
doubts he may have had as to whether they were the crim- 
inals he had suspected them of being were dispersed. The 
whole thing worked out logically. 

The Man, having spied out the land in his two visits to 
Lady Wetherby’s house, was now about to break in. His 
accomplice would stand by with the sack. With a beating 
heart Mr. Pickering gripped his revolver and moved round 
in the shadow of the shrubbery till he came to the gate, 
when he was just in time to see the guilty couple disappear 
into the woods. He followed them. He was glad to get on 
the move again. 
While he had 
been wedged 
into the bush 
quite a lot of the 
bush had been 
wedged into 
him. Some- 
thing sharp had 
pressed against 
the calf of his leg 
and he had been 
pinched in a 
number of ten- 
der places. And 
he was con- 
vinced that one 
more of God’s 
unpleasant 
creatures had 
got down the 
back of his neck. 

Dudley Pick- 
ering moved 
through the 
wood as snakily 
as he could. 
Nature had 
shaped him 
more for stabil- 
ity than for 
snakiness, but 
he did his best. 
He tingled with 
the excitement 
of the chase, and 
endeavored to 
creep through 
the undergrowth 
like one of those 
intelligent Indi- 
ans of whom he 
had read so 
many years be- 
fore in the pages 
of Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper. [n 
those days Dud- 
ley Pickering 
had not thought 
very highly of 
Fenimore 
Cooper, holding 
his work defi- 
cient in serious 
and scientific 

(Continued on 
Page 36) 
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Freedom of Debate 


HE Senate is fearfully given to loquacity. If quite 

half that is said there were left unsaid; if debate were 
so limited that no member rose to speak unless he had 
something really pertinent to say, and was then obliged 
to say it as compactly as possible—just as a competent 
writer, with a given space at his disposal, strives to make 
every inch of it count—the Upper Chamber would be a 
decidedly more useful body than it is. For one thing, its 
debates, being worth reading, would be read—which they 
are not at all now. 

But measures of immediate importance are no longer 
debated in the House. Caucus decides upon them and 
allows members five minutes each—mainly for the pur- 
pose of sticking something in the Record to be franked to 
constituents. 

Cloture in the Senate opens a wide temptation for 
Caucus to apply the same procedure in that body, with 
every detail arranged before debate begins and the debate 
itself a mere side show for the gallery. Perhaps that 
would make for greater efficiency in legislation; but what 
on earth would be the use of two houses of Congress? 
If Caucus is to do it all, why go to the foolish expense and 
bother of registering its will in two places? 

In the opinion of good judges the European war has 
somewhat revived the almost extinct prestige of the Brit- 
ish House of Lords. Conduct of the war has been really 
debated in that body and some very pertinent things have 
been made public thereby. 

The Senate grossly abuses its privilege of debate, but 
the House has virtually lost that privilege; and there 
may be many times when real parliamentary debate is 
highly useful. We are more doubtful about cloture in the 
Senate than we used to be. There is a certain absurdity 
in calling upon all the congressional districts and the 
states to select with great care gentlemen who shall rep- 
resent them in the national council, but who must be 
gagged before they can be trusted to proceed with the 
national business. 

If a cloture rule can be devised that will compel some 
rational economy in debate and prevent mere factious 
personal filibustering, without essentially gagging the 
Senate, it will perhaps be worth while; but that is not 
so easy as it looks at first glance. As for a gagged Senate, 
it should, of course, be abolished forthwith. 


The Shipping Question 


HERE is so much persistent mendacity about this 

shipping business that the simple statement of a few 
plain facts may be useful. Our case is that of the farmer 
who deliberates about buying the adjoining eighty. The 
whole question is whether a given investment is likely to 
prove more profitable than some other investment. 

Never having made that particular investment we have, 
of course, never derived a profit from it; but we have 
never actually lost anything, because all our money has 
been fully employed in other investments. If the United 
States had a bigger merchant marine in this extraordinary 
juncture it would be making a high profit from it. If it 


had bought the Transvaal gold mines when England 
bought them it would also have derived a very high profit 
from them; but you do not find anybody weeping over 
the money the country lost by not buying those mines. 

Figuring the ocean freight on both imports to the 
United States and exports from the United States, and 
saying we “lose” the total, is, of course, the plainest 
mendacity—as though we always paid the freight both 
ways and foreigners were always mysteriously absolved 
from that burden. 

No merchant marine we could possibly acquire would 
carry more than a minor fraction of the shipments to 
and from this country, because in normal times the great 
merchant fleets of England, Germany, France, and so on, 
would compete for the business until they got their share 
of it. So in any event we should be losing a great lot of 
money to foreign shipowners. 

By “‘losing’’ subsidy advocates mean paying foreign 
shipowners for a service rendered—which is no more a loss 
than it is a loss to pay Germany for potash or France for 
lace. In either case we get value received for our money. 

We believe the time is at hand to consider seriously 
whether we should not investin that adjoining eighty. But 
let us talk sense about it. 


A Judicial Temperament 


HE finest thing going in American politics just now is 

Justice Hughes’ refusal to head the Republican ticket 
in 1916. No other name that is likely to head the ticket 
would be more acceptable to voters of an independent 
turn, who mostly decide presidential elections nowadays. 
But no doubt Mr. Hughes knows there is only small like- 
lihood of the election’s turning on whether his name or some 
other heads the ticket. No doubt he knows, too, there is 
small likelihood of its making any material difference to 
the country whether a Republican wins or not. Party 


managers, naturally anxious for the surest shot in sight, 


their own prestige for four years being more or less at 
stake, would like to see him nominated. But there is no 
national need of any sacrifice. 

It would be something of a sacrifice, for it would make 
a bad precedent. In spite of the respect in which Justice 
Hughes is held, it would put a finger mark of party 
politics on the Supreme Court. His popularity would 
make the precedent all the more objectionable. One of 
the least welcome things we can think of would be a 
Supreme Court with a swarm of presidential bees buzzing 
round its judicial bonnets. No member can resign from 
the bench to run for the presidency without suggesting 
that picture. 

An occasion might demand it. If Lincoln were a justice 
and the situation that of 1860, we should say he ought 
to run. Nothing even faintly resembling that exigency 
isin sight. It is fine for a man, in given circumstances, to 
hold himself aloof as Justice Hughes does. It encourages 
one concerning politics in general. 


City Borrowing 


ORE municipal bonds were issued and sold in the 

United States in 1914—which contained five months 
of European war, you remember—than in any previous 
year. And in 1915, which was all war, municipal bor- 
rowings were about equal to the preceding year. Com- 
plete returns, not yet available, may show a new high 
record. The recorded output to this writing is decidedly 
greater than in any full year except 1914—exceeding four 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars. 

Usually municipal bonds are issued for permanent im- 
provements, which could be deferred in a pinch and which 
yield no tangible returns on the investment, but involve 
greater outlays for upkeep. This is an interesting indica- 
tion, therefore, that we have paid no attention to the war 
except as here and there we have been obliged to. We 
have gone on spending wherever funds were available 
quite as though Europe were at peace. 

Every other indication we know of points to the same 
conelusion. Probably it would be difficult to find a 
solitary instance of economy voluntarily practiced in view 
of the situation across the Atlantic. Of course if the 
notion that war might involve the United States were 
taken seriously there would be some indication of its 
having been considered. 

Building operations in cities of the United States are 
now being undertaken on quite as great a scale as before 
the war. The total contemplated expenditure for 1915 
will about equal that of the year before. 

Except politically, we are paying precious little attention 
to the possibility of war. 


National Park Service 


VERY simple bill to unify the management of the 
national parks will come before Congress this winter. 
It provides for a bureau in the Department of the Interior, 
in charge of a director who shall receive six thousand 
dollars a year, with such clerical, technical and other 
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assistance as the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary; 
and for an advisory board of three members, to serve 
without pay, on whom the director may call for engineering, 
landscaping and like advice. 

There are twelve national parks, besides some thirty 
national monuments. Each of them is appropriated for 
and managed separately. Something over a year ago the 
superintendent of Yosemite Park was an army officer. 
A movement of troops ordered by the War Department 
would have taken him away, and there was nobody to 
take his place. An electric-power concern, with a con- 
cession in Sequoia Park, wished to make a change in its 
installation. Nobody in the Interior Department, three 
thousand miles distant, knew whether this change ought 
to be permitted or not, nor was there an expert available 
to send there. Problems of engineering and of land- 
scaping, the right solution of which requires the best 
expert advice, are continually arising in the various parks. 
It would be rather extravagant for any one park, operated 
as a separate unit, to maintain a staff adequate to deal 
with these problems, and under the present system, with 
each park appropriated for and managed separately, there 
can be little codperation. But one staff under a unified 
management could serve all the parks. 

President Taft, Secretary Fisher and Secretary Lane 
heartily indorsed a unified park management such as this 
bill proposes to create, for the new bureau would have all 
the parks and monuments under its charge. The chief 
obstacle seems to have been merely congressional careless- 
ness; but the national parks are too valuable a possession 
to be careless about. We trust the present Congress will 
see it that way. 


The Asylum Business 


HE number of people in the United States who would 

remove the bar to Asiatic immigration is, we believe, 
relatively small. No doubt a big majority would say 
that Chinese and Japanese should be excluded—or very 
much restricted—because millions of laborers who are 
willing to work for less than the American wage scale 
could hardly come in here without lowering the condition 
of the resident labor with which they competed. 

Now if we are in the asylum business that is all wrong. 
If we have a mission to provide better opportunities for 
those who are ill-conditioned at home, then obviously we 
can best fulfill that mission by offering our opportunities 
to those who are worst-conditioned and can pzofit most 
by them. One does not start an orphan asylum to shelter 
well-to-do children. Of course, practically, we have never 
been in the asylum business, but have only speciously 
pretended to be. We have always excluded those whose 
presence we judged likely to be injurious to us. 

It is in the light of that policy that immigration as the 
European war affects it must be considered. The war 
has pretty comprehensively confounded the prophecies 
made regarding it. As an economic critic observed, it is 
a kind of fourth dimension in human affairs, which we 
have not known how to reckon on. But if there is any 
such poverty and industrial depression in Europe after 
the war as the prophets foresee, then immigration must 
be restricted. 

The first means of restricting it, of course, is the literacy 
test, which three Congresses have adopted and three 
Presidents vetoed for quite inconclusive reasons. Obvi- 
ously tremendous pressure is exerted at the White House 
to keep this restriction off the statute books; but the 
action of three different Congresses is pretty conclusive 
proof that public opinion steadily supports it. 

Giving 

HERE are two ways of reacting to the fearful sum of 

human suffering entailed by the war: One consists 
of expressing sympathy with the suffering and abhorrence 
of those we judge proximately responsible for it. The 
other consists. of drawing a check or digging up a bank 
note for the relief fund. Broadly speaking, we mostly 
take it out in the former method. Belgium, for example, 
is immeasurably rich in American sympathy. If the banks 
would accept that as collateral she could pay any ransom 
Germany might choose to ask and have a great surplus 
wherewith to resuscitate her trodden industries. 

Of cash and its equivalents the amount she has received, 
when compared with the wealth of the United States, 


hardly suggests that we are in danger of letting our 


emotions betray us into poverty. 

The real giving has been largely by those for whom it 
involves no other real difference than writing one name 
on a piece of paper rather than another, their own wants 
being amply provided for in either case. Giving away 
anything that one really wants one’s self, except to a per- 
son for whom one has an intimate personal attachment, 
appears unnatural. As a matter of fact, it is practiced 
mostly by the poor, who often do give literally off their 
own backs and their own meagerly supplied dinner tables. 
Perhaps this shows a lack of understanding that accounts 
for their being poor. 
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running the town. Without changing the political 

scheme of the city government to any extent, assome 
other American cities do when they want better adminis- 
tration, they have backed up their little old last year’s 
government, and also the common or garden variety of 
politician, with some of the business and technical abil- 
ity that runs other things—factories, stores, railroads, 
exchanges, and so on. e 

Several other cities are on the same track, but Minne- 
apolis seems to have been at it longer and to have gone 
farther in drawing lay helpers into city administration. 
About every other fellow you meet there is apt to be carry- 
ing round a chunk of the actual administration. He may 
be a corporation president with a big chunk, or a chauffeur 
with a small one. The small chunks are often more impor- 
tant than the big ones, and in everything Minneapolis gets 
results with an intelligence and thoroughness and good 
nature very refreshing in these complex days, when run- 
ning a town is such a superheated sort of business. 

The way it all started was this: 

About ten or twelve years ago, when every town in 
the United States was organizing an advertising club, a 
few men in Minneapolis who work at advertising for a liv- 
ing got together and formed a Publicity Club on the 
usual lines. Their idea was to meet from time to time as 
craftsmen and discuss technical matters for their own 
improvement. 

From the very start, however, all Minneapolis seemed 
bound to misunderstand that organization. It thought 
that a Publicity Club must be something to boom the 
town. The real advertising men found, to their astonish- 
ment, that every other business man wanted to join. 
Merchants, manufacturers, bankers, brokers and salaried 
men poured in, full of enthusiasm for what they assumed 
was the Big Idea, to make the old town hum—which had 
not been the idea at all! 

Before the advertising men realized what was happen- 
ing, their modest Publicity Club had appointed committees 
to secure new industries, to entertain conventions, to 
increase trade, and to advertise Minneapolis to the rest of 
the world. Noonday meet- 
ings of the club also became 
very popular, and members 
of this overgrown technical 
society would drop work for 
an hour and flock to hear 
any good speaker from the 
outside who had something 
to say. 

Eventually the real adver- 
tising men had to organize 
another club for themselves, 
a little one of a hundred 
members, confined strictly 
to technical matters. And 
eventually, too, the old Pub- 
licity Club became so large 
that a better organization 
was needed, and it was 
transformed to the present 
Minneapolis Civicand Com- 
merce Association. This is 
known as the C. & C., for 
short, and it is a big business 
club, in which center most 
of the progressive thought 
and voluntary service that 
make Minneapolis what it is. 


[: MINNEAPOLIS they have an interesting way of 


Civic Activities 


re of the old club’s 
characteristics have sur- 
vived. One is the commit- 
tee. There never was such 
a town as Minneapolis for 
committees. Out of a total 
membership of three thou- 
sand in the C. & C. fully six 
hundred serve on commit- 
tees, giving their time and 
expert service free to the 
community, attending to all 
sorts of public affairs, big 
and small. The noonday- 
meeting habit has also per- 
sisted. Business men in 
Minneapolis are as eager as 
the Athenians to hear some 
new thing, and it is no trick 
at all to get five or six 
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By James Jal. Colllims 


hundred of them out for a luncheon meeting if they can 
listen to a speaker who will instruct or inspire them. 

The C. & C. is a Chamber of Commerce plus. Its mem- 
bership includes not only business men but teachers, 
doctors, labor leaders, clerks, chauffeurs, and every other 
element of the community that is representative and upon 
which things can be built. It has a yearly revenue of 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars to pay its 
own expenses, raised from members’ dues. Each member 
pays dues according to the rough value of the organization 
to himself. A big wholesaler, constantly selling goods to 
hundreds of buyers who are brought to Minneapolis by the 
C. & C., can naturally pay more than the small retailer 
with a modest turnover, while the public-service corpora- 
tion profits more directly than the proprietor of, say, two 
or three taxicabs. So each pays what seems right and the 
dues run from ten dollars a year up to as much as five 
thousand dollars. But big dues do not mean big influence, 
for the ten-dollar member has one vote and his say-so, and 
the five-thousand-dollar member has no more. 

This organization is a clearing house for the ability and 
public spirit of the town. It brings able men together in 
community service, keeps them at work, and backs them 
up with expert assistance. 

Government in American cities is not all it might be; 
yet the worst-managed city has among its business and 
professional men enough technical ability to run a com- 
munity ten times the size if it could ever be hitched to the 
town. A few of these men could tackle the job single- 
handed, for they already handle affairs just as large and 
complicated. Hundreds of other men could deal with 
portions of the community’s work, get tremendous fun out 
of it, and would serve for nothing and grow in the doing. 
The chief shortcoming of American city government seems 
to be that few of these men are enlisted; but in Minne- 
apolis they have found out how to accomplish this. 

Almost any American city can be roused to spurts of public 
enterprise—building an exposition, landing a convention, 


“Here, See if You Can Quiet the Brat!’’ 
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or putting a lot of high-class energy behind some spec- 

tacular project for a short time. It is not so easy to 

keep up the pace and attend to minor details. 
Minneapolis started .off with the usual Whoop-la! The 
Publicity Club went in for brass-band boosting stunts, and 
these were exceedingly useful in rousing interest and get- 
ting men to work for the town. But Minneapolis has 
always had a strong streak of New England in its make-up, 
and before the first enthusiasm had a chance to die down 
there were solid citizens on the committees, appraising 
values, separating the substance from the fireworks and 
laying out the future in a shrewd Yankee way. 

For example, one of the first committees was that organ- 
ized to secure conventions. This is about the first activity 
of every community when it wakes up—it goes after con- 
ventions. If you want to advertise your town, what is 
more attractive than to do so by inviting the stranger to 
come and see it for himself, paying his own expenses and 
leaving money with the merchants and hotels? And there 
are so many conventions! It is estimated that the Amer- 
ican public spends as much every year in conventions as it 
does for automobiles—four hundred million dollars; and 
this represents about twenty thousand gatherings of one 
sort or another. 


Entertaining Conventions on a Business Basis 


INNEAPOLIS went after the conventions and got 

them. It went after size and number first, and suc- 
ceeded so well that to-day it is one of perhaps six or eight 
cities in the United States which entertain as many as ahun- 
dred gatherings yearly. But thesolid, calculating citizens on 
committees soon learned that the famous big conventions, 
for which other cities fought and which filled the town with 
crowds, banners and noise, were not necessarily the most 
desirable. Far better results followed smaller, quiet con- 
ventions of business and professional men. Soon Minne- 
apolis was able to formulate an ideal convention and go 
after it, and this may be described as one of about five 
hundred visitors, comfortably filling the hotels without 
overcrowding, just about large enough to entertain intelli- 
gently without upsetting 
everyday affairs, and bring- 
ing merchants, manufactur- 
ers, bankers, technical men 
and other people of some 
caliber in real contact with 
Minneapolis. 

About the time when 
many acity would have been 
dropping the convention ac- 
tivities, having lost enthu- 
siasm, Minneapolis began 
studying the cost of getting 
and entertaining visitors, 
with a view to putting the 
business on a permanent ba- 
sis. One other city, by long 
experience and good sense, 
had brought this cost down 
to one-half of one per cent 
of the money left in town 
by a convention, which was 
regarded as high efficiency. 

Minneapolis has suc- 
ceeded in bringing thisdown 
to one-fifth of one per cent 
by intensive committee 
work. Before the town goes 
after a convention at all, the 
committee finds and organ- 
izes a Minneapolis center of 
interest. If it happens to be 
a gathering of business men 
that is to be invited, there 
must. be a local nucleus of 
men in that particular line 
of business who can be made 
the medium for extending 
the invitation and acting as 
hosts. This cuts expenses 
by making money go farthest 
and also assures the visitors a 
meeting that is worth while. 

In Minneapolis, too, they 
are very skillful in utilizing 
what might be called con- 
vention by-products. This 
is an excellent illustration 
of the work done by sub- 
committees, over a period 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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to be done, which might jeopardize the standing of the car with the American public. 


te of largely increased production. 
It oes without saying that Dodge Brothers will never do anything, or permit anything 


is $785 (f. 0. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


dealers were eager to represent them. Thousands of orders were placed by 


individual buyers. 
But as manufacturers of motor cars Dodge Brothers were still on trial at the 


bar of publ 
In January, 1915, a few of the cars began to be shipped from the factory; and 


a few individual good opinions began to be formed. 
But not many weeks had passed before the reputation of the car outstripped 


the capacity to produce. 
In twelve months’ time the American people have bought more than thirty-five million dol- 


How friendly and how favorable that idea is you probably know so well that it is not neces- 
lars’ worth of Dodge Brothers cars. 


sary to go into details. 
This is a notable record for one year even in an industry which has been marked by many 


amazing achievements. 
This phase of the year’s work is very gratifying to Dodge Brothers and to their representa- 


But the sales growth, to our way of thinking, is as nothing in importance, compared to the 
tives everywhere 


Substantially the same state of affairs has existed ever since, and exists today, 
growth of a very favorable public opinion concerning the merits of the car. 


° 


The good news of its performance travelled faster than the supply —in sixty 


when it was announced that they would build a motor car. Thousands of 
days’ time there was a waiting list in all parts of the country. 


A year ago this time Dodge Brothers enjoyed an enviable reputation as manu- 
This reputation aroused extraordinary expectations on the part of the public, 


facturers of a very large volume of motor car parts. 


Nearly every man or woman you meet has a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car it is. 


The car as a car was an unknown quantity. 

The growth of this volume of good opin 

growth of the volume of production. 

There is a very pronounced and definite public op 
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of years, looking after little details, organ- 
izing information and raking territory with 
a fine-tooth comb. 

The committee seeking new enterprises 
for Minneapolis finds that a cutlery manu- 
facturer contemplates moving his factory 
or establishing a Western branch. A dozen 
cities in the Central West have laid before 
him general information showing what they 
have to offer in the way of labor, market 
and transportation. The convention com- 
mittee has lately entertained a big hard- 
ware association. Each hardware dealer 
in the territory served by Minneapolis has 
been made to feel at home in the town dur- 
ing convention week, coming in contact 
with business men, and after he got back 
home has received cordial letters from time 
to time, to let him know that he is remem- 
bered and appreciated. 

The committee working to land that 
cutlery plant organizes some team play 
with the committee that entertained the 
hardware convention. Letters are sent to 
the hardware men asking about the turn- 
over of goods throughout the Northwest 
for such a factory, and asking for their 
codperation in bringing it to Minneapolis. 
Presently the cutlery manufacturer has laid 
before him definite figures showing possible 
trade awaiting himin Minneapolis territory. 

The association spends most of its 
revenues for departments, under paid 
secretaries, which codrdinate volunteer 
service and make it count. There is a 
traffic bureau, a municipal research bu- 
reau, and so on, each in charge of a man 
trained to that job and with a reputation 
for it made elsewhere. The whole is man- 
aged by a general secretary. This central 
organization welds the committees to- 
gether, inspires them, helps them, and is 
a sort of factory that takes public spirit as 
raw material and turns it into useful com- 
munity service. It has many interesting 
features in itself, but only a couple of 
examples can be given. 

For instance, there are no office hours. 
Employees come down in the morning and 
go home at night without time clock or 
schedule, and this freedom extends even 
to the office boy. If the latter was out late 
at night, and feels that a little extra sleep 
the next morning will help him do a better 
day’s work, he comes a little late. It 
sounds anarchistic, but operates beauti- 
fully. The interest of employees in their 
duties often leads them to work overtime 
and come down Sundays. Only one pre- 
caution is taken—that of selecting high- 
grade people as employees. The new office 
boy is told he can begin training for the 
general secretaryship the day he starts; 
and if he does not manifest that kind of 
ambition he is dropped. 


Minneapolis Housing Work 


Then there is the school for speakers. 
Experts always dread speechifying and 
seldom do it well. At the same time there 
is a constant public demand for talks by 
experts. People want to hear what they 
think and have ascertained, and it helps 
forward projects to have them speak at 
miscellaneous gatherings. So a school for 
speakers has been started by the associa- 
tion. Several times a month the depart- 
ment heads and their assistants assemble 
and one of their number delivers a formal 
talk on his own work. Usually it is some 
phase about which he means to speak in 
public shortly. He does his best; and then 
his associates discuss the speech, picking 
out strong and weak points, indicating 
matters that might be made clearer and 
helping him generally. This also helps 
them, and the school is making good 
speakers of the whole staff. 

The C. & C. has all sorts of major and 
minor community improvements going on 
all the time, from making Minneapolis a 
seaport to reducing needless noise. Most 
of the work is done through committees; 
but committees differ widely in their en- 
thusiasm and energy, and wise supervision 
plays the greatest possible part in making 
things move. 

It is often said: “Oh, business men can- 
not be interested in anything outside their 
own business.” In Minneapolis that has 
been found untrue—they can be put to 
work for the community; but there are 
definite ways of doing it. 

Every business man has two great inter- 
ests. One is his business and the other his 


home. The latter is always biggest, of 
course—his home and his family are the 
reasons for his business. Anything that 
will make home a better place to live in 
enlists his co6peration—better schools, bet- 
ter streets, better transit, better surround- 
ings, better social life. The greater his 
interest in his business the keener his 
interest in the community, for good busi- 
ness nowadays means improving the homes 
of his employees as well as the particular 
ee AP aS where he himself happens to 
ive. 


These things being so, the men who con- 


duct the work of the C. & C. understand 
that enlisting business men in community 
improvements is a matter of putting proj- 
ects before them clearly, right side up, in 
a practical way, and showing them what 
they can do. The Minneapolis housing 
code is a fine example of how it works. 

In the first place, a student in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which is in Minne- 
apolis, wrote a thesis. His subject was 
housing, something about which few peo- 
ple in that locality had ever heard up to 
that time. For a year he worked on the 
tenements, tabulating the dark rooms, the 
bedrooms where shifts of lodgers slept, 
bathrooms used as kitchens, inadequate 
privies, contaminated water supplies—in 
a word, all the regular old slum stuff, so 
often used by the reformer and muckraker. 
When he had his facts he wrote his thesis, 
and the thesis attracted the attention of 
afew people who had never suspected their 
nice, clean city of possessing slums. 


Correcting Slum Evils 


“Can such things be in Minneapolis?” 
they asked, astonished. A little investi- 
gation showed that they could be, and 
actually were; the nice, clean city had a 
number of vigorous young slum centers 
ready to grow up with the town. 

So definite plans were laid through the 
C. & C. to present these facts right side up. 
A committee was appointed, with archi- 
tects, builders and other experts serving, 
and after they had verified the facts and 
taken some pictures of housing evils a 
meeting was held to lay the information 
before the town. Some opposition was 
anticipated, for the audience included land- 
lords and real-estate men; but as the 
unpleasant pictures were thrown on the 
screen, showing families living in dark base- 
ments, children with only ash piles for a 
playground, and whole tenements taking 
their drinking water from unsafe wells, 
hostility died away. People were profoundly 
touched with pity. They could not say 
socialism, because there were some of the 
solidest business men in town on the com- 
mittee. 

“What is the remedy?” they asked. 
“Show us the practical thing to do.” 
Landlords and real-estate men were as 
anxious as anybody to bring about better 
conditions. 

This led to a committee on housing and 
town planning. It demonstrated that slum 
evils came from lax housing laws and let- 
ting the town just grow, like Topsy, when 
it needed living quarters for a thousand 
new families every month. A lot of hard 
work naturally went into this code and 
many conflicting views and interests had 
to be harmonized. 

Suddenly, while the committee was 
working on its code, the Socialist Party 
acted in a way that promised to block the 
project. A bill providing for the adoption 
of a rival code was introduced in the Board 
of Aldermen, which, though it was tabled, 
indicated that not everybody in Minne- 
apolis had the facts straight. 

Members of the committee went after 
the Socialists to find out what they wanted 
or were trying to accomplish; and after 
considerable difficulty they succeeded in 
locating their leader. It seems that the 
Socialists, seeing landlords and real-estate 
men on the committee, had assumed that 
the new housing code would be planned for 
the benefit of capitalists; so they were 
“agin it’? on general principles, and had 
introduced a code of their own. This code 
had been hurriedly copied from one made 
for another city. The man who had origi- 
nally drawn that code was a member of the 
housing committee. From his technical 
knowledge of housing he was able to show 
the Socialists that it would be a mighty 
poor fit for Minneapolis; and presently, by 


straight man-to-man talks and good under- 
standing, the Socialists were won over and 
one of their men joined the housing com- 
mittee. 

And this Socialist member was a dandy! 
A carpenter, working for day’s wages, he 
came to committee meetings in his flannel 
shirt and gave hours upon hours of his 
time in the evenings, with architects, build- 
ers, real-estate men and landlords, discuss- 
ing the provisions of the new code. He 
knew housing codes all over the world, 
because indignation over the evils per- 
mitted scamp builders in houses he worked 
on had led him to study housing codes to 
see what could be done to strengthen the 
laws. Business men on that committee 
soon learned to have the utmost respect for 
his knowledge, sense and ability. 

Finally the code was all settled, drawn 
and ready for the legislature. Everybody 
expected that passing it would be a matter 
of routine; but unforeseen opposition arose. 
It was small opposition, afraid to come out 
into the open; but it should have been 
taken into account. The code failed to 
reach the legislature in time for passage on 
the last day, and it is believed there was 
political trickery. 

All that work gone for nothing! The 
committee and the friends of better hous- 
ing were naturally downcast; but here is 
where the trained men on the association 
staff came in toshow victory in the apparent 
defeat. 

““Why be downcast?”’ asked the general 
secretary. “It’s true the code didn’t pass; 
but the code is really an incident. Don’t 
you see that your work has led several 
hundred public-spirited citizens to study 
housing and understand what is needed? 
That is the main thing, and in due time a 
proper housing code will grow out of it. 
Getting people aroused and informed is the 
real issue.” 

They regard the C. & C.asaman-making 
organization, not one for making codes and 
laws. If it can organize and develop men 
the men will make the laws. This philos- 
ophy is very sustaining in defeat. 

Three years ago the aldermen of Minne- 
apolis would hardly have listened to advice 
from architects and real-estate men on the 
revision of the building code. They would 
have deemed them self-interested. But 
through the C. & C. there has been built 
up a committee admittedly so fair and ca- 
pable that to-day it is revising that code at 
the request of the aldermen. 

A new bridge was to be built across the 
river. The aldermen had in mind an ordi- 
nary railroad trestle, ugly in every way. 
A C. & C. committee asked for a good- 
looking bridge and, when the request was 
ignored, offered to furnish the designs. 
Eventually thirty thousand dollars was 
spent for designs by a good firm, and now 
the concrete bridge is going up—a real 
beauty. 


Helping the Politicians 


Of course politicians are constantly being 
muckraked in Minneapolis. Newspapers 
and grand juries investigate them period- 
ically and discover awful things they have 
done in the past, but overlook what they 
are doing right now. The C. & C., however, 
has special facilities for keeping track of 
what politicians are doing to-day and help- 
ing them to do it more efficiently. 

Perhaps the politician is head of a city 
department. As a politician he wants to 
make a good showing in office, so he can be 
reélected or reappointed; but maybe he is 
not well posted on the latest methods of 
organization, management and office rou- 
tine. The C. & C. studies his office, makes 
practical suggestions, devises a new system 
for him. Very often it is able to link up the 
old civil-service employees under him and 
bring out a lot of wasted ability and 
energy. Civil-service employees in a city 
department are popularly supposed to be 
fellows incapable of holding better jobs. 
Actually many of them are doing real 
executive work for clerks’ salaries, and will 
accomplish more if given a chance to make 
improvements and see their efforts leading 
up to promotion. 

When the department gets results these 
are credited to its head and he is permitted 
to cash in on reélection. Evenif the depart- 
ment head loses at the polls, or is swept out 
by a change of administration, general 
standards in civil service have been raised 


and something permanent is gained. That 
is the way they get better city government 
in Minneapolis—by making better poli- 
ticians. 

This big business club looked into the 
schools of Minneapolis to find out why 
boys and girls were not better fitted for 
business life. That is a familiar question 
everywhere, but few communities seem to 
get much below the surface in investigating 
it. The reason boys and girls were not 
ready to take up special work in business 
concerns after leaving the public schools of 
Minneapolis is about the reason every- 
where—because not nearly enough money 
is spent on public schools to turn out a first- 
rate human product. People always think 
of school expenditures in millions of dollars 
and marvel at the totals; but the average 
spent on the individual child in Minne- 
apolis is only forty-five dollars a year for 
everything, and only seven hundred dollars 
a child for a complete course, from kinder- 
garten through high school. 

Minneapolis has a new school to train 
people for work. Itis called the Dunwoody 
Institute and began with an endowment of 
several million dollars, left by a wealthy 
citizen. At this writing the institute owns 
not a foot of land or a building, yet is giving 
business courses to fourteen hundred stu- 
dents. The first step in getting it started was 
to call a first-rate technical-education man 
from the East and tell him in general 
terms what was wanted—a better kind of 
worker for the industries of Minneapolis. 

Fifty different courses have already been 
laid out to meet the needs of the man in 
overalls. 


Plenty of Money for Art 


Years ago, back in the eighties, a few 
picture lovers brought together a small 
collection of art objects, putting them on 
exhibition in one room of a central building. 
There the collection grew by purchase, 
gifts and loans. Several years ago, when 
the old quarters were to be torn down, a 
committee was appointed to finance a new 
building. A canvass of possibilities indi- 
cated that fifty thousand dollars would put 
up an ample structure. That seemed a 
large sum of money to raise. 

The first gift to the art institute was ten 
acres of land in the city—an old homestead 
that the owner did not wish to see built 
over, for sentimental reasons, and was will- 
ing to donate for an art institute if a 
worthy building could be erected on it. 
This site was valued at a quarter of a million 
dollars and nothing less than a half-million- 
dollar building was appropriate. Another 
citizen offered one hundred thousand dol- 
lars provided four hundred thousand could 
be raised elsewhere. 

A big dinner was planned. Down in 
Chicago there is a bank in which most 
Minneapolis concerns carry an account. 
The president of this bank is also president 
of the Chicago Art Institute. Two hundred 
Minneapolis business men were asked to 
meet the Chicago bank president at dinner 
and turned out enthusiastically, having 
no idea of the real purpose. The Chicago 
man rose and talked about the practical 
business value of the art institute to his 
city—how it had improved and increased 
industries. 

Then the director of the Chicago insti- 
tute talked about the education and pleas- 
ure derived from art by the public. A 
Minneapolis speaker followed, suggesting 
that it would be a grand thing if their city 
had such an institution. The audience was 
growing interested. When a speaker rose 
and announced the gift of four city blocks 
for asite it grew warm. When the hundred- 
thousand-dollar gift for a building was 
announced it became enthusiastic. After 
that it only remained to head a subscription 
list with additional donations of sixty 
thousand dollars—cash secured in advance 
through a private canvass—and the men at 
that dinner gave the remaining three hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars needed 
that night. 

Minneapolis has strong civie spirit be- 
cause, through organization and _ skillful 
direction, it has taken the plain, everyday 
human spirit found among people every- 
where, and put it at work. The outcome 
is a community that instantly impresses 
the stranger in outstanding matters, and 
which, when examined closely for little de- 
tails, is found to be all of a piece. 
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? -the GOLDEN Chassis at the Shows! 


OLDEN—golden in 

finish and golden in 

worth — this New Series 

Studebaker Chassis is the sen- 

sation of the Automobile Shows! 

Now on exhibition at the New York 

Show, it will also be a feature of the 

Chicago Show at the Coliseum, and after 

that will be exhibited in all the leading 
cities of the country. 


This GOLDEN Chassis represents the lar- 
gest and the costliest effort of its kind. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of pure gold 
were used in the months required for the 
finishing. And the Chassis is valued at more 
than $25,000! 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. 


This GOLDEN Chassis represents the cli- 
max of our engineers’ years of study of this 
one design —— years that little by little have 
brought the chassis to a state of perfection 
that makes it truly “a GOLDEN Chassis.” 


This GOLDEN Chassis represents the per- 
fection of design that Detroit, the Home of 
Automobiles, Detroit, the city that makes 
three-fourths of the country’s cars, recog- 
nizes by making Studebaker its own Pref- 
erence in cars. Registration figures for 1915 
show more Studebakers in use in Detroit 
than any other car selling at more than $500. 


This GOLDEN Chassis shows as we can 
show in no other manner, the superb quality 


Detroit, Mich. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


More than 207,000 Studebaker Cars Now in Use 


of this Studebaker design, its simp! 
sturdiness and its accessibility. “| 
and in slow motion, it discloses th 
tion of the entire mechanism, its re! 
of finish and perfection of manufacti 


But it must be remembered t 
GOLDEN Chassis is after all only a 
chassis taken from the regular ru) 
day’s production. And its less 

brothers that passed along to the ass 
floors are as truly GOLDEN in v 
this one is in finish, 


See this Chassis at the Shows —o 
can not visit the Shows, write for 
“Studebaker—the car with the Gi 
Chassis.” 
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My hand groped for the arch of this stone 
roof. The walls of the unseen cavern 
rushed forward as if to crush my ribs into 
the narrow quarters of some natural tomb. 

The escape of air continued—a prolonged 
and venomous hiss. 

As the palm of my hand encountered 
rock I felt as if buried alive, like the Ara- 
bian spouse—as if buried so deep that al- 
most a man might think he would escape 
the eye of God himself. It was the stuff of 
nightmares. 

The nerves in my finger ends seemed to 
receive from the stone the awful menace of 
“the solid.”” I had a vision of that pre- 
posterous pillar supporting nothing. I felt 
like an insect crushed through a crack in 
the kitchen floor. 

Some subterranean watercourse, I re- 
flected, might have deposited between 
planes in the rock a film of mud or moisture. 
This—this—this might be the moment of 
partition. 

In this moment without rays the sun was 
in fact gilding the mountain top two thou- 
sand feet in a direct line over my head. 

Was light believable? 

Oscar produced it. 

We had squirmed our way into a rough- 
hewn cave, a sort of wizard’s laughing 
place, its jagged roof sparkling in a thou- 
sand colors blended by black art. 

I lit my lamp from Oscar’s. 

On all sides the greasy stone exhibited 
copper glance in gray-green blotches. 
Above, the sparkle of bornite, a peacock 
blue and the lighter blue of azurite. All 
these are copper-bearing ores. 

Whence come these rare deposits, these 
unsunned heaps? Their genesis puzzles the 
geologist. By some it is contended that 
they are deposited in the veins by ascend- 
ing waters, condensed from the steamy 
center of the earth. By others the credit is 
given to meteoric or descending waters. 
But whether “‘airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell”’ make riches is uncertain. 

The rock at this depth has the coloring of 
magic. Nature is here surprised, her flank 
torn. In alump of ore the size of your head 
there seem to be packed together the stony 
seedlings of a new planet. This rock differs 
from surface rock as deep-sea fish differ 
from their brethren of shallow waters. 

There are many methods of mining. 
There is the method known as top slicing, 
by which pillars are gradually robbed until 
a section of roof tumbles in. This sounds 
more dangerous than it really is. Stoping— 
that is to say, excavating the ore from the 
vein—is of two kinds, underhand and over- 
hand. Underhand stoping starts above and 
works down. Overhand stoping starts be- 
low and works up. It was this sort of 
stoping on which Oscar was engaged. If 
the ground is soft the stope must be filled 
with square sets as it enlarges. These are 
timbers in the form of skeleton cubes built 
up like blocks to fill the cavity. Through 
these hollow cubes the ore falls as it is shot 
off, is shoveled into chutes, and waste fills 
up the spaces between the timbers. But if 
the ground is hard, stoping may proceed 
without timbers. 


Grilling Work in the Stope 


Oscar and I were working in this sort of 
hard rock stope. It was reputed the richest 
in the mine, and it had been coming up 
from the fourteenth level for four years. All 
below this wooden flooring had been filled 
in with rubble, or “gob.” 

Operating without timbers, it was neces- 
sary to let the blasted rock stand in a heap 
high enough to allow of the machine drill’s 
reaching the roof. 

There it stood on a great pyramid of ore 
in the middle of the cave—an ugly shell, 
running oil, perched on the arm of a great 
iron upright, or jack. This jack was wedged 
between the roof and a platform of timbers 
built on top of the ore. 

Beyond this again, in the wall to the left, 
was a black hole having about the bore of 
a coast-defense gun. This hole communi- 
cated with the level above. It was called a 
raise, and had inside it a chain of wooden 
ladders. I was relieved to see that this 
was a two-way cavern. Even if the crevice 
at my back should close, all was not lost. 

The first task of a miner, on reaching his 
stope, is to “bar down’’—that is, to pry 
loose with a pinch bar such pieces of rock in 
the roof as have been jarred, but not de- 
tached, by the blasts of the preceding shift. 
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SHOOTING OFF THE SOLID 


(Continued from Page 14) 


This barring down is very hard work. It 
must be done with arms uplifted, head 
tilted back. The blood runs out of your 
arms, the ache becomes intolerable. If you 
are forced to bar down for a whole shift, as 
is often the case, this flaming torment in 
your arms is sure to rob you of sleep later. 
Yet the miner faces a lifetime of this sort of 
thing. Is it worth while to pass this life- 
time in sleeplessness and arm ache for the 
sake of saving it? 

What are you saving? 

The tendency of the miner is to shirk this 
barring down. Therefore the company has 
a rule that if a miner is found working 
under an unsafe roof he shall be discharged. 

Thus the miner does to save his pay day 
what he would not do to save his life. 

This is especially true of the old-timer. 
He is the dangerous man. The long lease he 
has had of life has taught him to discount 
perils. The bright face of danger has grown 
dim in many glooms. The shadows are ever 
at his back. He reposes in them. 

Mostmenconfrontknown dangers calmly. 
The miner, habituated to the dark and toa 
legion of unknown chances, fears the light. 
In a place where all is unknown it is the 
known which stirs his imagination. 

There was a certain vast stope whose 
roof, an acre in extent, ever and again let 
down rock in casual half-ton consignments. 
Men were killed. Still, others were found to 
work the stope. 


The Ask-No-Questions Law 


The company, thinking to let in light, 
established an arc light in the center of this 
treacherous ceiling. But the first shift com- 
ing down after this light had been installed 
fled the stope. They were staggered by visi- 
bilities. The company was forced to remove 
the light. It then had no trouble in finding 
men to work the stope again. 

But most usually fatal accidents are 
caused by individual carelessness. The 
company may lay down rules; the men 
must enforce them. 

There are careful men and there are care- 
less men. And in each man there is a careful 
time and a careless time, determined by his 
moods, by the rise and fall of bodily vigor. 
The tides of caution have a high and a low 
water mark. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. The caution of ninety-nine men avails 
nothing against the carelessness of one man. 
The safety of a stope, of a whole level, of 
the mine itself, may turn on a single act of 
its most irresponsible employee. 

It would seem, therefore, if only for the 
good of the men themselves, that the com- 
pany, in hiring men, should be allowed— 
nay, forceed—to bend searching scrutiny on 
their character and references. But by a 
statute of Arizona it is a felony to inquire 
for references. It is a jail offense to.ask a 
man where he was last employed. On hear- 
ing these fateful words the man applying 
for work may go out and come back with a 
policeman. 

The company’s one resource is to try a 
man for one shift. If he blows up a handful 
of his brother workmen, this is proof that 
he is incompetent. He may then be fired 
without legal risk to the company. The 
next employer of the man may not inquire 
into this transaction—indeed, will never 
learn of it. 

This law was enacted to counteract. the 
evil of blacklisting men as between com- 
panies. 

Out of the frying pan into the fire! 


Oscar’s bar rang against the roof. Here 
it was solid; there it gave back a hollow 
sound. 

“We'll go on top if the shifter finds us 
working under that.” 

It must be teased down—to gratify a 
whim of the company’s. 

“Tt looks pretty good now.” 

This empty ceremony concluded, the 
roof sound, Oscar adjusted his drill, while I 
turned my attention to the iron buggy and 
began “putting the rocks in the box.” This 
is, to slide the ore down a wooden chute 
which communicated with ore cars on the 
fourteenth level, two hundred feet below. 

I was a mucker; my shovel, a muckstick. 
In my home town a mucker is a small boy 
who throws stones at you in summer and 
snowballs in winter. Words, like men, are 
affected by a change of climate. In Arizona 
a mucker is a sober citizen who deserves 


well of the republic. His work has a bear- 
ing on those yet unborn. His words are 
winged. When his muckstick brings up 
against a joint in the wooden flooring, they 
are, to quote a famous critic, “beautiful but 
ineffectual angels beating their wings in a 
luminous void in vain.’ 

A luminous void! 

How better describe that great, murky 
cavern, a hundred feet long, whose walls 
were lost in the gloom, dissolved, as if riding 
on the slope of some black night—a gloom 
pierced by one white ray of light which 
fell on the greasy iron jack supporting the 
drill, and on the glittering, half-naked body 
of the cave man there. 

The lucky Swede, his legs twisted round 
the cylindrical arm of the jack, hammered, 
cursed, hammered, cursed, hammered. His 
drills had stuck in the rock; he beat them 
with a slippery wrench, orspanner. He was 
a gargoyle come to life, its imaginary tor- 
ments suddenly become real. 

The stope was full of the fine-spun smoke 
of hot oil; full of fiery particles of copper 
spurting from under my maul as I broke 
up the larger lumps of ore. These particles 
bit the flesh, blinded the unwary eye. They 
stung like hornets. They shone on points 
of the rock with lingering violet rays. 

The racket of the drill, which began with 
the purr of a sewing machine, became 
infernal—a prolonged, shattering stutter. 
Sparks and water ran together out of the 
hole; the water ran as red as blood; it was 
like sinking a probe into a living organism. 
Weird boomings rolled up out of the furry 
wooden chute; also another noise, perhaps 
the beating of a giant churn drill. Ever and 
anon more remote and more mystifying 
sounds. “The earth is rude, silent, incom- 
prehensible at first.’’ But it has voices. 

And these voices, falling on the ear like 
muffled thunder, are incomprehensible as 
well. I mucked. 

The ideal mucker would have the jaw of 
a lion, the back of a buffalo, the heart of an 
ox, the patience of an ass, the eye of a ga- 
zelle, the brain of a sheep. 

“All rocks break easily in one direction.”’ 

This is quoted from Le Conte on Geology. 
But Le Conte had never tackled a muck- 
heap. 

There are rocks that are as solid as the 
National City Bank. There are rocks that 
have been conceived and cradled down 
there in the dark expressly to blight the 
body and confound the soul of the mucker. 


Ready for Dynamite 


It is even contended in certain quarters 
that rocks have sex. Beyond question vast 
struggles, earth strains prolonged between 
mighty antagonists, rude embraces as 
rudely shattered, are a part of subterra- 
nean history. The dog-eared stone pages 
of this history which the mucker thumbs 
daily areswarming with this tale of sharp re- 
bellions, faults, fallings away, terrible silent 
treasons. Rocks may be broken and again 
mended, they may be wounded and again 
healed. They are seamed and scarred, they 
are upon the rack and are subjected to the 
tortures of Nature’s thumbscrews. They 
fall by the treachery of vast underlying 
conspiracies begun against them, it may be, 
in Devonian time. 

On the whole I incline to the theory that 
rocks have sex. There are women on whom 
no impression can be made. So there are 
rocks of this nature. The maul falls, and 
falls in vain. 

“Tt is time to eat,” said Oscar. 

He had no watch. How did he know? 

He had developed a marvelous instinct 
for measuring the passage of time. In the 
brains of men who labor with the hands time 
is like an increasing weight laid on nicely 
adjusted scales. When the beam tips, then 
it is “‘that time.” 

Men who work at a job requiring the use 
of the brain become absorbed, they are 
whirled out of the clutch of time. But to 
men who work with the body time is a 
monster, it is a siege by blind devils, an iron 
ring closing on the ego, a leaden vise in which 
they are caught and squeezed until their 
eyes pop out and their ribs cave in. 

“Ts it that time?” 

Poco tiempo, Ina little while. 

Even this little while is an oppression. 
The contest between man and this ropy 
serpent, time, looping about his body is 
unequal. Yet heis never quite strangulated. 
Not by time. 
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As soon as J had eaten I returned to the 
job. Make no mistake, however: this was 
not excess of zeal. The fact is I was cold— 
“cold as a dog”’ is the mine simile. 

This cold is an admirable thing from the 
corporation’s point of view. When you 
stop work you are cold, in certain stopes. 
To warm up you must go to work again. 
To be cold is a condition more abhorred 
than to be tired, as any dog will testify. 

The cold is thus a sort of automatic jig- 
ger boss. It has no pay day. Nevertheless, 
it does a day’s work—many of them in one 
day. It is always at your back in the cool 
stopes. If for one moment you rest upon 
your muckstick, the cold lays a ghostly 
finger on your spine. 

We had worked from 7.30 in the morning 
until 11.80. We had taken from 11.30 to 
12.00 to eat, on the company’s time. At 
2.30 we were near the end. The old-timer 
threw down his drills, knocked the wedges 
away from the jack and fetched dynamite 
in a gunny sack. It seemed to me that he 
slung this dynamite round like some poor 
orphan child. 

He dried his holes with a blowpipe—he 
had put in five six-foot holes—he slit the 
greasy yellow cartridges of dynamite with 
a dull knife, and rammed them in, two by 
two, using a spongy wooden stick. 

“Pung! Pung!” 

He made a cut in each fuse, at differing 
lengths, thus timing his shots. 

All was now ready, and the lucky Swede 
took a pinch of Copenhagen. 


The Adventures of Oscar 


We sat together on a piece of lagging, 
waiting for ‘that time.’’ The lamps were 
burning low. Oscar’s head fell forward. 
His shoulders were planted against a dusty 
pine pillar. He was like sorrowful Cassim 
in the robber’s cave vainly trying to recall 
the “‘Open Sesame.”’ Overhead the unequal 
arches of the cave, dog-toothed like the 
nave of a cathedral, gave rise to jagged 
shadows that looked solid as the stone it- 
self. The leaky airpipe hissed in its dark 
corner. Over my head I heard the faint 
“Put, put, put” of a Burleigh drill, the vi- 
bration sliding through some joint or fissure 
in the rock. It was like the effort of an 
imprisoned goblin to work free. The far 
end of this stope, lost in black shadow, ap- 
peared to open out, revealing night itself. 

What a tomb! If a jesting earthquake 
should close both openings at once 

I looked at Oscar. He was breathing 
deep. His arm was smeared as with blood 
to the elbow; his legs were muddy, the 
kneecaps shining green with copper glance, 
his hobnailed boots wrinkled and crusted, 
his great bare chest striped with sweat. 

Suddenly he raised his head and said in a 
mournful voice: 

“Have I told you that I am an infidel?” 

“ec Oo ” 


“Yes. J have read the Bible seven times. 
It is all foolishness, from Lot’s wife on.” 

“You ought to believe in the devil, if not 
in God. We are coming closer to hell, shift 
by shift.” 

“You will hear people tell you that. But 
I am an old-timer. I have worked deep. If 
there was such a place I would know about 
it. I have worked in drifts where the water 
boiled under my feet—bubbled. We used 
to boil eggs in it, boy.” 

“How did you keep your feet cool?”’ 

His goldén tooth gleamed. 

““We shoveled cracked ice in at the tops 
of our shoes. There were planks to walk on 
of course. We were six men on a drill, see, 
working crews of two, fifteen minutes on 
and half an*hour off. The helper had two 
hoses; and he played one on his body and 
one on mine, all while I was drilling. Then 
I would raise my arms, and he would shoot 
water under my armpits where the hair was 
burning me. It was raining on us hot from 
the roof too.. The gas was bad in there, too, 
after the shots. What with that hot rain, 
and the air out of the blower pinching a 
man’s lungs together—that air was foul 
with gas from rotting timbers, under- 
stand—it was a hot drift.” 

““Where did you rest up then?” 

“Little wooden crib back out of the drift. 
They called that the doghouse. There was 
a cold shower, and a fan, and a tub with a 
block of ice in it. That was a shivering 
place, that doghouse. When I was in the 
drift I was hoping for the doghouse. Then 
I got into the doghouse, and I’m ason of 
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a gun if I wasn’t thinking about the drift 
again. If a man could shovel ore with a 
teaspoon down there, his first shift, he was 
a good man.” 

The lucky Swede took another pinch of 
Copenhagen. 

“Tf there was such a place as hell I would 
know it,” he said dictatorially. “‘ Nobody 
has been any deeper than I have. And I 
tell you there is no such place. It is a 

_ hatched-up story.” 

A shot reverberated through the mine. 
It was three-fifteen. 

Oscar jumped up. 

“Time to spit ’em.” 

The fuses hung down in graceful curves, 
immaculate white bellcords that were going 
to summon shattering fiends in another 
moment. 

Oscar and I put our lamps simultaneously 
to two fuse ends. They spit viperously. 
Both lamps went out. 

The stope was all one beautiful blue- 
green hiss. 

We had no matches. We must cup the 
palm of the hand over the reflector of the 
carbide lamp, allow gas to collect, and 
ignite it by a spark produced by bearing 
down sharply on a little wheel fixed to the 
rim of the reflector. 

It was a moment wherein, as lawyers say, 
time was of the essence. An electric impulse 
titillated in my heels. I wanted to remove, 
to depart, or, as Mark Twain would have 
said, to shove out. 

Fuse tests posted on the wall of the dyna- 
mite house stated that this fuse would burn 
from forty-two to forty-six seconds to the 
foot. The fuses were six feet long. We had, 
therefore, something like four minutes’ 
clearance. 

In four minutes a well-conditioned man 
ean run nearly a mile. But this is no conso- 
lation to a man standing stock still, with 
his hand over a reflector collecting gas. 

If the spark should fail? 

This was one of those situations where 
time and eternity—time the radiant, famil- 
iarfriend, eternity the mysterious and cloud- 
capped stranger—meet to try conclusions. 

Time won. The lights sprang out to- 
gether. Oscar lit the remaining fuses. 

“Time to go?” I inquired. 

“Time to go,” said Oscar. “By the man- 
way.” 

. The air hose hissed angrily, coiling down 
out of the manway. This manway was 
pitched at an angle of eighty degrees. Seiz- 
ing the airpipe, I went up hand over hand 
until I had come level with the bottom 
ladder. I scraped my kneecaps, I raked my 
spine, I knocked my head against a knuckle 
of stone. Ispilled hot water out of my lamp. 

I was a young man in a hurry. 

Oscar came behind. It seemed as if those 
first two fuses must surely now be near 
journey’s end. We had touched them off in 
some preceding century. The act was 
shrouded in the mist which attends the 
memory of very old men. 


Imprisoned by an Ore Car 


Ladder by ladder we squirmed through 
that raise. 

At the top a wooden flap was laid across, 
situated between tracks on which the ore 
carsran. Now when I tried to lift this flap 
it yielded four or five inches, then rapped 
against some hard object. 

My heart stopped. 

_.Some Bohunk, some mooning foreign 
idiot, had moved an ore car exactly over 
this opening. The carelessness of this act, 
coming at a moment when blasting was 
about to Begin, gave added proof that the 
_ safety of a given miner does not depend on 
his own caution alone, but on the caution 
of the least cautious of his fellow workmen. 

There seemed a horrible urgency in this 
affair. The first shot would set up an air 
compression which would shake us down 
from that ladder like fleas out of a blanket. 
The second shot would pulverize us. 

Thrusting my arm out I closed my hand 
on some iron part of the underbody of this 
car, and shoved and shoved in vain. 

“Tt’s full of ore.” 

I heard Oscar’s breath whistle in his 
throat. “Let me at it.” 

In vain. 

Surely four minutes had passed. Would 
we hear the explosion even? Or pass, with 
merely the extinction of all sensation, by 
means of a blow never felt? 

_ We had the idea of yelling at the same 


‘ time. Our voices streamed out of that lid- 


ded hole—no bigger than a manhole in a 
; p—and the sound rang in the drift 
above, 
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There seemed to be no breath stirring 
there, no step, no echo of astep. We could 
hear nothing. But suddenly the ore car 
rolled away, and a blue-eyed Serbian stood 
blinking at us as we shot out like twin pro- 
jectiles. 

A cool air current touched us, clearing 
our eyes. 

“Watch the other hole,” said Oscar. 
“Let nobody down, not even the big boss.” 

Stumbling down the track, I glared into 
that yawning throat which had swallowed 
me earlier. 

And now, to my disgust, a half hour 
seemed to go by before the first shot came. 
All that bustle in the manway had been 
a matter of seconds—seconds comprising 
eons. I began to believe that, after all, 
those shots were misfires, every one, when, 
to my surprise again, the first one came, like 
a blow on the cheek, like a puff from giant 
lungs, like the angry bellow of a thwarted 
mine god. It blew out my lamp, contracted 
my ribs, flushed the skin. 

With the fifth shot I lit my lamp again. 
From the back of that stone maw was issu- 
ing a tongue of black vapor, like a fang. 
This tongue became a rising and enveloping 
blackness. Film on film, like black flames 
out of Tartarus, it wavered up that rocky 
slope. And at the same time, like a Pluto- 
nian aftermath of theshift’s end, it crept out 
of all the drifts and stopes where blasting 
had been done, its tentacles seeking every 
cranny. This fog was like the ghost of a 
devilfish dipped in ink. 


Back to Daylight 


All over the mine these boomings and 
shudderings, remote and near. The dust at 
the mouth of drifts sprang back and forth 
strongly six or seven times with the strict- 
ness of a piston. It was a subterranean 
assault, causing an undulation of the mas- 
sive rock, a shattering of planes, an oscilla- 
tion of the air, a staggering of the inmost 
heart of that rifled mountain, which was 
as wormy, with men’s borings, as a ship’s 
biscuit. 

And this is ‘‘shooting off the solid.’ 


Dynamite fog had filled all the passages 
in the mine. Men looked more goblinlike 
than ever. Darting their lights hither and 
yon, they gathered in this acrid gloom. 

A red incandescent overhead threw a 
fiend’s light on haggard faces. 

“Motor’s coming! ”’ 

We swarmed aboard. 

At the cage a rush to be among the first 
twenty-seven. 

Oscar and I made the top deck. 

“All hands face toward the boarding 
house,”’ he said. 

The lucky Swede had the hot bow! of his 
pipe hidden in the palm of his hand. 

“This is yer partner’s time of day,” said 
a voice. 

Oscar grinned. 

“This is the sweetest puff of all,’’ he 
said. 

He was an old-timer. It pleased him to 
contemplate this rule of the company 
against smoking in the shaft. 

The cage swooped up, surge on surge. 
And for a second time all men were thinking 
of the cable and the dogs, those unreliable 
reservists. 

‘‘She’s sure hopping crow to-night,” said 
an anxious voice. 

I looked past the iron bonnet. Infinite 
night—the blackness of the tomb, pierced 
by one faint, steadfast star. The rays of 
this feeble star were white. They burned 
bravely. This was the collar of the shaft. 
This was daylight. 

The cage shivered against the guide- 
posts. The star grew in splendor; suddenly 
it was shorn of its rays and became an 
astonishing small blot of intense whiteness, 
an amazing rectangle incredibly far off. 
My neck ached. This blot grew in the eye. 
I ducked my head under the bonnet because 
the cage was just then producing a death 
rattle in the throat of the pit. 

With the effect of flashlight the cage shot 
up among the muddy beams of the gallows 
frame. The air dashed in our faces like cold 
water, heavy and fluid. This was the warm 
Arizona afternoon. The yellow sun fell 
through the skin in javelins of light. 

Deck by deck the men poured out of the 
cage—wringing wet, gaunt, heavy-breath- 
ing, mud-incrusted, eager for the boarding 
house. 

I will conclude by adapting one of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ cautions: 

A good miner should be careful in the 
selection of his ancestors. 
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After January ist, every room in the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel, Chicago, without 
exception or reservation, will be assigned 
to guests at a fixed price—$1.50 per day. 
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This is a great step in advance in hotel 
operation. You will always get a room 
at the advertised rate—$1.50—at the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel. 


The advertised rate is the only rate. 
You don’t have to ask the clerk. You 
will know that the price is $1.50 when 
youregister. One price for every room— 
no questioning and no bickering, 


$7.50 per Day 


NO HIGHER ' 


There are 500 rooms in Fort Dearborn Hotel, 
each with outside light and air. 250 of them 
have private bath, 250 have private toilet. 


FORT DEARBORN 
HOTEL—CHICAGO 


The Fort Dearborn Hotel is new, modern, complete, 
quiet, fully appointed and in good taste. It was built 
and is operated expressly to provide particular travelers 
with the best possible accommodation and service at 
the lowest possible ex- 
pense. The new one- 
price policy —original 
and exclusive with this 
hotel —is the final step 
in that direction. 


Centrally Located 


The Fort Dearborn Hotel 
is centrally located, at Van 
Buren and La Salle streets, 
opposite the La Salle street 
station. It is convenient to 
everything that brings you to 
Chicago. Direct rapid transit 
at the door to all points of 
interest. 

There are splendid restau- 
rants in connection with the 
hotel, where well-prepared 
meals are daintily served at 
a low cost. 

Reservations may be made 
by mail or wire. 


FORT DEARBORN HOTEL 
=| 


Direction of Hotel Sherman Company 
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HE tremendous demand for Stewart Products in buying standard, well-known, widely advertised 
has again enabled us to reduce the prices on and universally used products. 


several of them: Buy for YOUR car the high-grade accessories 

that 1,700,000 car owners use on their cars every 

Stewart Speedometer for FORD Cars, day—Stewart Products, which are always sold by 
formerly $12, is now $10. the leading dealers everywhere. 

Stewart Motor-Driven Tire Pump, Don’t let any dealer persuade you into buying 

formerly $15, is now $12. accessories, or supplies for your car, when you have 

Stewart Motor-Driven Warning Signal, to ask the name of the makers, or when the name is 

formerly $7.50, is now $6. unknown to you, even if it is branded on the goods. 

Stewart Hand-Operated Warning Signal, As a good business man you know that the man- 

formerly $5, is now $3.50. ufacturers of widely used and widely advertised 


branded products must, and do, make good to you 

We always give our patrons the benefit of our and everybody, every time. Their service is practi- 

savings. cally unlimited to you. This is the only way to get, 
Don’t take any chances buying lesser known and and the only way to give, universal satisfaction. 

untried products of any kind. Tos NES eo PEPE se eee 

Absolutely certain satisfaction can be secured only Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
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“Just as good” products are NEVER brands 
known to, and used by, the millions. 

Insist on getting the Tire whose maker or brand 
has been made well-known to you. Insist on Spark- 
plugs that are widely used and widely advertised. 
Insist on the Speedometer that the vast majority of 
car owners have used for years; insist on getting the 
most universally used and most widely advertised 
Warning Signal, Motor-Driven Tire Pump, Starter, 
etc., and the only Vacuum Gasoline System—all 
Stewart Products. 

In other words, always insist on—Stewart 
Products. 

Whenever a dealer tries to sell you the lesser 
known products in any line, you can be sure that 
he is working to get an extra profit out of you for 


Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 


by 1,700,000 Car Owners: 


his own pocket. It would be easier for him to sell 
you well-known goods that cost you no more. Why 
deal with a concern that has to ‘‘explain”’ and “‘per- 
suade”’ you against better judgment? 

You know what the VERY BEST brands are 
in every line, that practically ALL car owners 
prefer. 

Insist on getting what you ask for—Stewart 
Products. 

Only responsible deal- 

ers sell Stewart Products. 
All Stewart Products are 
sold on 30 days’ trial, and 
if you are not satisfied 
with any Stewart Product 
after 30 days’ use on your 
car your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 
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First Drill a Hole 


Little screws are hard to drive. Let 
Mr. Punchshow them the way. He 
drills a hole as you’ d push a pin into 
putty. Mr. Punch is an automatic 
drill. You push and a spiral twist 
drivesthe tool-steel drill. The handle 
flies back after each stroke. ‘There 


are eight drills in the handle, seen 
through numbered holes. 


You Push—He Twists 


Goodell-Pratt make 
1500 tools for good me- 
chanics who endorse by 
using them. These tools 
are guaranteed — among 
them are: vises, hack- 
saws, micrometers, saw 
sets, gauges, grinders, 
screw-drivers, punches, 
lathes, levels, bit-braces, 
calipers, drills, squares. 

Mr. Punch costs $1.50 
at hardware stores or from 
us direct. Send for book 
on Home Tools that 
every man needs and 
would enjoy owning. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Holes for 
Skate Screws 


to your Books 
/ 


OU can start with one book sec- 

tion with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more 
books. Doorsare removable and non- 
binding; no ugly iron bands; easy 
to set up or take apart; practically 
dust-proof; superb workmanship. 


Gunn Sectional Book- 
cases were awarded 
the Gold Medal (high- 
est award) at the 
Panama-Pacific In- 
dustrial Exposition, 


See the famous ‘‘Gunn’”’ 
Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer’s or write us 
for free new catalogue, il- 
lustratedincolors, showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sani- 
tary, Clawfoot and Stand- 
ard designs in mahogany 
and oak to harmonize 
with their surroundings. 
Prices lower than others. 


ith 


| Do Not Sacrifice Your Inventions. Get full 
money value. RELIABLE Book Free. Write 

LE. S.& A.B. Lacey, 608 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT PREPAREDNESS 


officers from our privates. A West Point 
diploma confers on an officer a brand of 
army aristocracy. It is, of course, an 
artificial aristocracy. Congressmen have 
grown so tired of the jealousies arising from 
West Point and Annapolis appointments 
that in most districts the matter is left to a 
competitive examination, wherein the son 
of the humblest laborer is as likely to “get 
in”’ as the son of the proudest aristocrat. 
Four years of West Point, and the ditch- 
digger’s son stands a wide gulf apart from 
the wheat-shoveler’s son, brought up next 
door, who has happened to enlist as a 
private. It is true that the trained and 
experienced West Pointer who has kept 
garrison in the Far West, hunted Igorrotes 
in the Philippines and governed towns in 
the Southern Islands gets over a deal of 
that. Veterans of our Philippine War testify 
that the recent volunteer appointment was 
often far more an aristocrat than the old 
regular. Parvenus become everywhere 
more insistent on their position than the 
established. But the rule holds, neverthe- 
less, and for proof consider the furore just 
before this war when a son of a post tailor 
got an appointment to West Point. He 
had served common soldiers—that was the 
trouble. And yet the present head of the 
French Army is the son of a cooper and a 
vinedresser ! 

Without question much of our trouble in 
getting enlistments for the regular army is 
due to this system. The Briton of humble 
occupation has been brought up to regard 
himself as “‘lower class.”” He accepts cheer- 
fully a position of social inferiority—he 
even expects it, and feels lost unless some 
gentleman is exalted above him. When he 
enters the army he needs no change of 
attitude at all. 


Caste in the Army 


The average American of humble occu- 
pation has been brought up to regard him- 
self as the equal of anyone. He hates any 
position in life which marks him off as 
socially inferior. How many native white 
Americans are working at domestic service? 
For an American to enter the army—it is 
a big change. Tell him that he will do 
better on the whole at soldiering than at 
common labor, and he will answer in effect 
that he is no man’s lackey. To create real 
enthusiasm for the army we need to study 
the French system. It is true that con- 
scription, as practiced by the French, has 
been a great leveler. There, of recent years, 
no able-bodied young man has been exempt. 
The son of the richest or the noblest man 
in France, if he have not chosen the pro- 
fession of officer, has had to do his two 
years of service in the ranks with the son of 
his butler, his butcher or his tenant. But 
even without this, the French, having a 
passion for equality, would probably have 
found some other way to keep the system 
democratic. It is true also that the French 
are a homogeneous people, all much alike 
in their ways and the cut of their ideas, 
while we are of all sorts. But I am not 
advocating the adoption of the French 
system in toto—only an adaptation suited to 
our national character, which is still demo- 
cratic. 

Everyone who has seen the British strug- 
gle along toward efficiency knows that the 
great need of an unmilitary nation thrust 
suddenly into war is officers, officers and 
yet more officers. Omit fancy work and 
cut out useless drill, just as the French 
have done and the British are doing, and 
private soldiers can be licked into working 
shape very quickly—six months is an 
estimated time. The process probably 
could be hurried with Americans, who are 
the quickest people in the world to get a 
new idea. But with officers it is differ- 
ent. No longer is uneducated, natural 
leadership enough. It has become a highly 
technical profession, like engineering or 
medicine. One of the early tragedies of the 
war was the slaughter of those fine young 
British subalterns, sent out with only a few 
months’ training, and incompetent even to 
guard their own lives. They were by nature 
highly intelligent men, as intelligent as 
any corresponding class in the world, but 
ignorant—just ignorant. 

I remember overhearing the remarks of 
a British lieutenant-colonel commanding a 
reserve battalion raised and officered since 
the war began, and now, eight months later, 
“going into it.”’ The colonel, as his face, 


(Continued from Page 9) 


his bearing and his service ribbons showed, 
was an experienced old fighter. 

“God help this battalion if Major Blank 
and Captain Dash and I get killed,” he 
said. ‘‘The rest are clever enough—oh, yes! 
But you can’t put an old head on young 
shoulders and you can’t make an officer in 
a year—indeed you can’t.” 

In any army scheme, it seems to most 
observers of the European conflict, a large 
reserve of trained officers is the vital point 
next, perhaps, to munitions. Enlarge West 
Point, create another West Point—all that 
is good; but better would be an extension 
of the service-college idea by which we may 
make our new officers from men who have 
served in the ranks. Not only will this 
be an incentive toward enlistment but it 
should be a grand leveler. For by the time 
such a system is working, the “ranks” will 
be in the majority among our officers; and 
every man who shoulders a rifle in the 
ranks will be a potential ranker. He is 
now, for that matter, but not to such a de- 
gree as to count for much in breaking down 
our aristocratic army system. 


When one comes to treat fairly the sub-- 


ject of the militia he puts himself in great 
peril of unpopularity. It is the way of the 
soldier, amateur or professional, to make 
his own arm of the service his idol; and the 
officers of our state troops resent criticism. 
Yet the sooner we replace the militia in its 
present form, the better for national de- 
fense. To get teamwork into a national 
army needs uniformity, not only of equip- 
ment and arms but also of training. Forty- 
eight states do the training just now, and 
in most diverse fashion. Our militia law 
belongs to the eighteenth century. It is 
impossible, except by evading the Con- 
stitution, to gather the militia of two or 
three states for those maneuvers which are 
as necessary to an army as signal practice 
to a football team. 

Yet even that is not the greatest trouble. 
Interest in war belongs mainly to the so- 
called upper classes, as the late experience of 
England proves. And most of those among 
us who are preparing for war do not generally 
understand the bitter prejudice against the 
militia among the labor-union men. 

It goes without saying that we cannot 
prepare efficiently if we alienate a class of 
the population so intensely important as 
organized labor. If we retain the militia 
system the only sensible procedure will be 
to separate it entirely from police duties. 
To do this, however, we must reckon with 
forty-eight states, each having its own laws 
and its own ways. 

A national army is only one-half efficient 
without practice in maneuvers. For to 
reach real efficiency there must be a trained 
general staff. That general-staff system, 
worked out through many annual maneu- 
vers, is the keynote of German and French 
efficiency. The Battle of the Masurian 
Lakes and equally the Battle of the Marne 
had been fought on paper years before; 
when the time for action camé the gen- 
erals in command put into practice strategy 
and tactics that had been tested in old 
maneuvers. 


No Time for Haphazard Methods 


Now, to a general staff a mobilized army 
is as a laboratory to a chemist. The higher 
officers learn their trade at maneuvers. 
Whatever form our citizen soldiery is to 
take, it must be easily mobilizable—which 
means that the militia system, as it now 
stands, will not do. 

The day of haphazard methods in an 
army at war passed with Napoleon. The 
day of haphazard methods in a nation at 
war passed with the great struggle of 1914, 
1915 and—God forbid!—1916. The new 
form of the disease of war eats into every 
fiber and cell of the body politic. Experts 
and specialists are necessary as never 
before. So far one great superiority of the 
Germans over the British has been their 
free use of trained civilian specialists in 
activities connected with the army. The 
British War Office, in the beginning, was 
guiding and directing some highly technical 
processes of manufacture with politicians 
who had no education for the job; while 
the Germans’ Great Staff had selected from 
the empire the civilian experts who knew 
those jobs best, gave them minor com- 
missions and set them to work. 

A reminiscence of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium illustrates this point. 
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At a certain stage of the work Belgium and 
Northern France were divided into fifteen 
food districts. It was agreed that an 
American and a German should have joint 
charge of these districts. ‘“‘What kind of 
job is it going to be?” the Germans asked 
the commission. ‘A business job mainly,” 
was the answer. ‘“‘We have large funds 
to handle.”’” Three days later there arrived 
fifteen German captains, each one in peace 
time a banker, and each speaking fluent 
French. These men had served their time 
as conscript privates; they could, there- 
fore, fit themselves into a military system. 
They were, in short, chosen as the best 
available men for this particular job—as 
specialists. 

We must find ways to supplement our 
regular army bureaus by specialists, not 
only because they are best suited to their © 
jobs but because they will be always a 
check on the natural conservatism of 
soldiers. All or nearly all the devices that 
have revolutionized the mechanical side of 
warfare, such as the submarine, the torpedo, 
the aéroplane, even the one-man machine 
gun, were American inventions. All or 
nearly all of these were first offered to our 
army, were declined, and were then taken 
up abroad. If report be true the one-man 
machine gun, invented by an officer of the 
United States Army, could get no recog- 
nition at home. In this light Secretary 
Daniels’ board of invention is not a news- 
paper joke, but a reaching out toward a 
most useful principle. True, the Germans 
and any other conscript people possess one 
advantage over us in this regard: most of 
their men have served from six months to 
two years in the ranks; the specialist has, 
therefore, no trouble in accommodating 
himself to army ways. How to fit in our 
own specialists is our own problem. 


The Factor of Social Teamwork 


These are only a few matters of detail. 
Behind this detail lies a larger aspect of 
preparedness. Germany, which has been 
setting the pace on the material side of this 
war, did not prepare in a military sense 
alone. Before her early rush, which nearly 
swept the world off its feet, went forty 
years of general social teamwork. She had 
coordinated her society to get the greatest 
results with the smallest effort. Her peace 
preparation blended with her war prepara- 
tion, so that it is hard, in many instances, 
to say which was which. Let me set myself 
straight with my reader at this point. Iam 
not pro-German. But when this war is over 
competition will force the other European 
nations to imitate German methods, as 
those nations had already begun to imitate 
them before the war. This has been defined 
as a war between efficiency and liberty. 
How to get efficiency without losing lib- 
erty—that will be the problem for France 
and England as soon as the guns of Arma- 
geddon are silent. 

We must follow, too, or find ourselves, in 
the end, hopelessly distanced. For we have 
understood the principle of national team- 
work less than any other civilized nation, 
even England. Since modern warfare 
blends with industry so that there is a 
borderland where the two are indistin- 
guishable, industrial and social teamwork is 
as vitally, though not so obviously, neces- 
sary to national defense as the training of 
officers or the manufacture of great guns 
that shoot two leagues. We must find why 
our insurance costs six or seven times as 
much as European insurance, and correct 
that. We must make some provision to 
keep down senseless unemployment, so that 
the vitality of our workers will not be 
drained by periods of privation, their work- 
ing habit destroyed by periods of idleness. 
We must find why our manufacturers 
cannot compete at the same price of pro- 
duction with foreign manufacturers in the 
European market, and teach them how to 
adapt our ways to outlander ways. The 
socialization of the world is the single thing 
that one may now prophesy with any 
certainty concerning the future. 

This may involve a change in some of our 
methods, in many of our ways of thinking 
and even in most of our ways of govern- 
ment. Our hidebound, eighteenth-century 
attitude toward the doctrine of states rights 
must go into the discard. We have had an 
example recently of how muddle-headedness 
concerning states rights may put stumbling 
blocks along the way which we must travel. 


The Department of the Interior, through 
infinite struggle, managed some years ago 
to withdraw from entry most of the unused 
water-power sites. This was done, not for 
ourselves but for our children. When coal 
gives out, as it must some time, water 
power, so far as we know now, will be the 
only power. But it has also its immediate 
importance. Nitrogen is the great fertilizer 
andalso the great basis of explosives. It does 
not occur freely in the geology of the United 
States. We get our supply from Chile. 
The Chilean beds must be worked out some 
day; and in case of war Chile might be cut 
off from the United States. There is an- 
other way, perfectly practical, to get this 
precious element—extract it from the air by 
electricity. For this process water power 
furnishes the necessary abundant, cheap, 
steady current. 

So the Secretary of the Interior, as a pre- 
liminary to starting the nitrogen industry, 
introduces a bill for the leasing of power 
sites. It provides that the Government 
shall own these sites perpetually, but shall 
lease them for such a long term as will give 
capital security for its investment. And 
what happens? A congress of protest meets 
in the West. A few of the delegates, doubt- 
less, were gentlemen with an ax to grind; 
but most of them protested because this 
measure, perhaps vitally necessary to both 
our industrial and our military future, was 
a violation of states rights! 

If we are to keep up we must play the 
long, long game—again as Germany has 
done and as England is beginning to do. 
We cannot leave such a vital issue as the 
tariff to the compromises between senators 
fighting for protected wool in the Northwest 
and protected steel in the East and pro- 
tected textiles in the South. We cannot 
leave a thing so vital to national defense as 
the location of our army posts and navy 
yards to the whims of local interest. We 
need, in all these things, to get the best 
experts we can find, to make sure that they 


» are disinterested and to follow their advice. 


It must be a long game, played some- 
times not for immediate results but for 
results twenty years hence. The bigger the 
man, the farther ahead he plans. The hobo 
laborer thinks only of to-morrow, while the 
captain of industry is looking for results 
ten years from now. So it is and shall be 


_ with nations. 


The Shortage of Ships 


How short our national sight may be has 
proof, I think, in the furore over the Sea- 
men’s Bill. American shipping is at low- 
water mark; everyone knows that. And 
in case of war we are going to need auxili- 
ary shipping in unconceived quantities of 
tonnage. England, I understand, is using 
in her military and naval activities twenty- 
five hundred merchant ships. The navy 
estimated last year that if war were declared 
immediately we should need more than 
a million tons of shipping. We were short 
in many classes of necessary ships. Take 
theitem of ‘‘scout-cruisers.”” These are fast 
auxiliaries transformed from passenger ves- 
sels. In the Spanish War, Atlantic liners, 
the St. Paul and the St. Louis, rechris- 
tened the Harvard and the Yale, were our 
star scouts; also they were very good for 
their time. Seventeen years have elapsed. 
Not a fighting vessel which served at 
Santiago or Manila Bay would have gone 
on the first line in event of a war in 1915, 
and few of them are now afloat. But the 
best and fastest converted scout-cruisers 
at our command are still the St. Paul and 
the St. Louis! Once they were as fast 
as the fastest contemporary cruiser. Now 
the slowest tub of a second-line battleship 
could run them down. And this one fact 
states the naval problem of the merchant 
marine. 

The American has abandoned the sea; 
that is why before the war we neither built, 
owned nor ran enough deep-water shipping 
to make our flag more than a curiosity in 
foreign ports. It has been the rule of ship- 
ping in all centuries—the rule, indeed, of all 
industries—that the race which makes the 
machine is the race which runs the machine. 

e shall get shipping when we get American 
boys to go to sea again. The white man, 
all over the world, is tending to stick to the 
land, leaving the rough work of seamanship 
to the Oriental. The British admit that if 
this war had waited ten years they would 
have had trouble in manning their auxil- 
lary fleet with British subjects, so fast has 
the trend of their labor turned landward. 
The Germans have kept their new merchant 


shipping manned with German subjects 
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by encouraging, by virtually compelling, 
inlanders to take to the water; the old 
seafaring population drops away as the 
landlubbers come in, to give up the voca- 
tion in their turn. We have only anticipated 
a world-wide antipathy of the European 
peoples. 

The reason seems very plain: A century 
and a half ago labor was almost in servi- 
tude. The craftsman of the land, in the 
course of a century, struggled out of his 
shackles. The sailor did not. He still works 
in modified slavery. The very wages re- 
main almost what they were. 
Furuseth, champion of the seamen, says 
that from the imperfect data in hand it ap- 
pears that the wages of a seaman have 
increased only twenty-five or fifty per cent 
since 1820, say; while those of a carpenter 
have increased five hundred per cent. The 
seaman is usually bound to his ship in port, 
notwithstanding that one reason of a young 
man for taking to sea is the desire to visit 
foreign ports. “Do you know why I de- 
serted the first time?” says Furuseth. “I 
wanted to see the Tower of London. I had 
been three times in the Port of the Thames 
before that, and had never been let off my 
ship.”’ Now it is true that a ship is a little 
separate kingdom, and crews must be kept 
in hand. But it is also true that white men 
will desert the sea more and more, so long 
as seafaring continues to be a dog’s life 
while conditions of employment on land 
steadily improve. 


The Seamen’s Act 


From the standpoint of commerce alone 
it would make little difference whether our 
new merchant marine were manned by 
Americans or by Lascars, Japanese and 
Chinese. But from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense it makes a great deal of 
difference. Though we increased our mer- 
chant marine by ten and twenty times, 
every ship in our service might be needed 
in time of war—probably would be needed. 
And we could not afford to trust colliers, 
auxiliary scouts, hospital ships and trans- 
ports to crews of Orientals owing us no 
allegiance. To build a merchant marine is 
to the interest of the nation’s commerce, 
but to man it with natives is to the interest 
of the whole people. 

The personnel of the merchant marine, in 
the seafaring nations, works in and out with 
the personnel of thenavy. We, who have no 
deep-sea-faring class, recruit our bluejack- 
ets from the interior and train them to the 
sea. The process seems to be satisfactory, 
but it has. not been tested under battle 
conditions. The Spanish War is not a real 
criterion. It stands to reason that men 
bred in the atmosphere of the sea should 
make the best seamen for a navy, just as 
men-like the Cossacks and the Western 
cowboys, brought up in the saddle, make 
the best cavalry. And the English are prov- 
ing the point. Though we do not know all 
the details of their campaign against sub- 
marines, we know enough to be sure that it 
has been supremely clever. They have no 
single trick; they have many, all invented 
since the war began by men who are mas- 
ters of the sea because they have known it 
from childhood. 

I cite only one item. To get your sub- 
marine you must first find her. The British 
have for this purpose two mechanical de- 
vices, the aéroplane and the telephonic 
detector, and one human device, the eye. 
An expert British seaman can follow the 
course of a submarine by the track which 
she makes on the surface of the waves. No 
landsman’s eye could distinguish that mark 
on tossing waters. It takes a vision which 
has always seen more of water than of land. 
This is only one of the ways where inbred 
seamanship counts for more than mere 
training. It is the difference between being 
arider and being a horseman, between being 
a marksman and being a shot. 

The Seamen’s Act is mainly an attempt 
to get American men back to the ocean 
by making the ocean “livable” for able- 
bodied seamen. We are talking of keeping 
the merchant marine which the war has 
thrust on us, of making a new beginning; 
and this is really an endeavor to start us 
right. It may not work, but it is important 
enough to deserve a fair trial. Yet how the 
ship-owning interests howl! What a fuss 
over the two or three Pacific ships which, 
unable to sail with Chinese crews, will not 
sail at all! Because we are Americans, and 
because the American game in public affairs 
has always been a very short game, none’ 
has looked at this question in the light of 
the shifting years to come. 


Andrew ° 
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The Guarantee ° 
Equip opposite wheels— 
at the same time—one 
with a GoodyearS-V, one 
with any other standard 
truck tire of like rated size, 
boughtintheopenmarket. 


If the Goodyear S-V fails 
to cost less per mile than 
the other, we will refund 
you its full purchase 
price—making the Good- 
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No Need to Take Chances 


on Truck Tires 


Do you really want to eliminate the 
element of chance in choosing 
tires for your trucks? 


You can adopt one of two definite, 
decisive ways of doing it. 


You can get the word of some busi- 
ness friend who has tested the 
S-V Goodyear against other tires 
on opposite sides of the same 
truck. 


Or—you can make the test yourself 
on your own truck, and prove 
conclusively that the S-V shows 
a lower cost per mile. 


Surely there is too much at stake 
to leave the choice of truck tires 
to chance. 

In everything else you buy there is 


one product which is superior to 
all others, isn’t there ? 


If the S-V Goodyear furnishes that 
superiority and saving in truck 
tires—surely it is worth your while 
to know it. 


Only one truck tire—the S-V—has 
offered to prove its value beyond 


all doubt. 


That offer is still wide open— 
though the need of it is rapidly 
passing away as city after city is 
convinced that the S-V does cost 
less per mile. 


The S-V guarantee, as shown in the 
box above, will be given you in 
writing, upon application. Any 
Goodyear Branch will gladly give 
you any information you may 
desire. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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We Now Present a 
Marvel Motor in the 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 


Officially Breaking All Stock Car Records up to 100 Miles. Also All 
Stock Car Records for Quick Acceleration—Under A. A. A. Supervision 
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100 miles in 80 minutes, 21.4 seconds, averaging 

74.67 miles per hour, with driver and passenger. 
The previous best record of 72.49 was made by a car with 
more cylinders, more cylinder capacity and driver only. 


75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 
During this trial speed laps were made at 76.75 miles per hour. 


70.74 miles in one hour, carrying 5 passengers, with 
top and windshield up. 
The previous best record for stock car similarly equipped was 
made by a car with more cylinders, more cylinder capacity, and 
with only two passengers. 


MM 
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Mark what these achievements mean. 


No other stock car, in all the world’s records, has 
done what this car has done. 


This is not a mere new model with minor refine- 
ments, but an epoch-making car. 


Even the rumor has for months kept Motordom 
on edge. But the wildest rumor was tame compared 
with truth. The Super-Six begins a revolution. 


Note first that this change comes at the zenith 
of our success. 


Only last fall a new-model Hudson won a new 
empire for us. It doubled our sales, and made a new 
record for fine cars. 


We stopped that model in the height of demand, losing 
thousands of sales. We spent $1,500,000 to again double pro- 
duction. We committed ourselves, on materials, etc., for 
$42,000,000 worth of new-type cars. All because of what we 
now announce. 


A GREATER HUDSON 


On June 28, 1915, we applied for patent on’ the Super- 
Six. It was issued on December 28th. 

The claims we made were startling. They meant an al- 
most twice-better Hudson. They meant reduced vibration in 
seemingly impossible degree. 

They meant an increase of 50 per cent in possible motor 
speed. They meant an addition of 80 per cent to our power, 
without added size or cylinders. 


Th 


From standing start to 50 miles an hour in 16.2 
seconds. This stock car was driven 1350 miles at 
speed exceeding 70 miles an hour without discover- 
able wear on any part. 
All the above Hudson records were made with the same stock 
car, using the same motor, at: Sheepshead Bay Speedway in 


November, under American Automobile Association super- 
vision. 


The most powerful motor per cubic inch displace- 
ment which the world has known. 
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They would give a new meaning to flexibility, silence and 
ease of control. It was clear that such a motor was bound 
to supersede the best types in existence. 

CLAIMS PROVED TRUE 


Those claims were based on shop tests. Now, after 
months of road tests, we pronounce them true. 

We compared the Super-Six with our old Six, with results 
told on next page. 

We built and bought Eights to compare with it.. Then 
we built and bought V-type Twelves. We were, by the way, 
among the first to test out these types in cars. 


We convinced ourselves in a hundred ways that this new 
motor would dominate the field. Then we abandoned forever 
the old-type Six, and all idea of an Eight or a Twelve. 
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ALSO A SUPER-CAR 
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In the months between every detail of the car has been 
raised to this motor standard. 


We designed a new body with larger room and with per- 
fect flowing lines. We built it with the double-cowl—in two 
compartments, each with a rounded dash. The finest grain 
leather is employed in the upholstery. The new windshield is 
slanted. There are disappearing seats in the tonneau. 

We called in famous coach builders, experts and artists. 
And we gave them free hand to reach luxury’s limit in th 
bodies for the Super-Six. : 

You will see that they did it. There’s no need to argue 
that. A single glance at this new car will impress its superb 
distinction. 
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Three years ago, when Hudson engineers brought 
out the Light Six, it was welcomed as the ideal 
car. 


A smaller bore and longer stroke lightened engine 
parts immensely. That lightness reduced vibration. 
The engine was a marvel for high speed, economy, 
flexibility and power. 


That motor very quickly drove heavy Sixes out. 
It became the pattern type. In two years it mul- 
tiplied Hudson prestige and quadrupled Hudson 
production. 


sovereigns 


BETTERED 80 PERCENT 
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Let us compare that Hudson Six-40 with the present 
Super-Six. 


That motor speed capacity is now increased 50 per cent. 


The Six-40, at high speed, delivered 42 horsepower. The 
Super-Six delivers 76 horsepower. 


Yet both engines are Sixes. The cylinder size is identical. 
No extra cylinders, size or complications. That increase in 
horsepower of 80 per cent shows the saving in vibration. 


The Six-40 has made 55 miles per hour. The Super-Six 
has made 100 miles at an average speed of 74.67 miles per 
hour—a stock car, under American Automobile Association 
supervision. That breaks every record on stock cars, with 
engines of any type. It has also broken all official records in 
quick acceleration. 


The Hudson Super-Six 
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Mark those comparisons. And remember that the Hudson 
Six-40 was the leading high-grade Six. 
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THE MEANING OF SPEED 
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A motor-car engine is measured by its possible high speed. 
That signifies lack of vibration. And swift revolution is the 
only way to high power combined with lightness and flexibility. 

High speed in a motor means vast reserve power. It 
means ability to creep on high gear, to pick up quickly, to 
mount hills without effort, to avoid changing gears, and to speed. 

All that pertains to luxury of motion depends on a high- 
speed vibrationless motor. That is what is accomplished in 
the.Super-Six in a degree heretofore unknown. 

A block’s ride in this car will prove it. Severe tests will 
lead you to marvel. Comparison with any car of any type 
will wipe out any question of this new car’s supremacy. It 
is too vast to dispute. 
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This Super-Six will appeal to fine-car buyers. We believe, 
too, it will multiply their numbers. 

The price, despite this luxury, is but $1375. That’s be- 
cause we shall build this season 42 million dollars’ worth. 

Many a man who thinks of $1000 will pay the difference 
for the Super-Six. And he will save it in engine wear and fuel. 

The Super-Six is resistless. Its distinction, its beauty, 
its feel, its power, speed and flexibility will delight every 
motor-car lover. The man who gets it will have all that any 
man can get. 


Hudson Dealers Have It Now on Show 
Ask for the Super-Six Catalog—Just Out 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Hudson Super-Six with 7-Passenger Phaeton Body — $1375, f. 0. b. Detroit. Also 


Built as a Roadster, a Cabriolet, a Touring Sedan, a Limousine and a Town Car. 
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* Causes unfailing cor 
— to the effectiveness 


Afewcentsa day (payablemonthly) 
will soon make you the owner of 
a handsome Burrowes Table. Play 
while you pay. No special room is 
/} n1eeded—can be mounted on dining 
j/ or library table, or on its own legs | 
or folding stand. Put up or taken } 
down ina minute. Sizesrangeupto | 
4% x 9 ft. (standard). Prices of Tables 
from $15 up, Cues, balls, etc., free. 


} A 
E Ld Z 
Billiard and Pool Table 
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is splendidly made and adapted to 
the most scientific play. Great ex 
perts say that the Burrowes Regis § 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the § 
best made. 
FREE TRIAL 
Write for illustrated Catalog, con- 
taining free trial offer, prices, terms, 
THE E. T. BURROWES CoO. 
811 Center St. 
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Big $2 Offer-KEITH’S 


i The magazine 
: for home build- 
ers, the recog- 
nized authority 


on planning, 
building and 
decorating Ar- 
» tistic Homes. 
Each number 
contains 7 to 10 
Di é : - PLANS by 
leading architects. Subscription $2. Newsstands, 20c copy. 
12 big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
140 Bungalowsand Cottages 175 Plans costing below $6000 
104 Plans of Cottages 125 ase over $6000 
125 “ cstg. below $4000. 100 ‘ Cement and Brick 
175) 6S af “* $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books Free with a year’s subscription, $2 
KEITH’S, 875 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASK FOR and GET 


MRORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 
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interest; but now it seemed to him that 
there had been something in the man after 
all, and he resolved to get some of his 
books and go over them again. He wished 
he had read them more carefully at the 
time, for they doubtless contained much 
information and many hints which would 
have come in handy just now. He seemed, 
for example, to recall characters in them 
who had the knack of going through forests 
without letting a single twig crack beneath 
their feet. Probably the author had told 
you how this was done. In his unenlight- 
ened state it was beyond Mr. Pickering. The 
wood seemed carpeted with twigs. When- 
ever he stepped he trod on one, and when- 
ever he trod on one it cracked beneath his 
feet. There were moments when he felt 
gloomily that he might just as well be firing 
a machine gun. 

Bill, meanwhile, Elizabeth following close 
behind him, was plowing his way onward. 
From time to time he would turn to admin- 
ister some encouraging remark, for it had 
come home to him by now that encouraging 
remarks were what she needed very much 
in the present crisis of her affairs. She was 
showing him a new and hitherto unsus- 
pected side of her character. The Elizabeth 
whom he had known—the valiant, self- 
reliant Elizabeth—had gone, leaving in her 
stead someone softer, more appealing, more 
approachable. It was this that was filling 
him with strange emotions as he led the 
way to their destination. 

He was becoming more and more con- 
scious of a sense of being drawn very near 
to Elizabeth, of a desire to soothe, comfort 
and protect her. It was as if to-night he had 
discovered the missing key to a puzzle or 
the missing element in some chemical com- 
bination. Like most big men, his mind was 
essentially a protective mind; weakness 
drew out the best that was in him. And it 
was only to-night that Elizabeth had given 
any sign of having any weakness in her com- 
position. That clear vision which had come 
to him on his long walk came again now, 
that vivid conviction that she was the only 
girl in the world for him. 

He was debating within himself the ad- 
visability of trying to find words to express 
this sentiment, when Mr. Pickering, the 
modern Chingachgook, trod on another twig 
in the background and Elizabeth stopped 
abruptly with a little ery. 

“What was that?”’ she demanded. 

Bill had heard a noise too. It was impos- 
sible to be within a dozen yards of Mr. 
Pickering, when on the trail, and not hear a 
noise. The suspicion that someone was fol- 
lowing them did not come to him, for he 
was a man rather of common sense than of 
imagination, and common sense was asking 
him bluntly why the deuce anybody should 
want to tramp after them through a wood 
at that time of night. He caught the note 
of panic in Elizabeth’s voice, and was sooth- 
ing her. 

“It was just a branch breaking. You 
hear all sorts of rum noises in a wood.” 

“T believe it’s the man with the pistol 
following us!” 

“Nonsense. Why should he? Silly thing 
to do!” He spoke almost severely. 

“Look!” cried Elizabeth. 

“What?” 

“T saw someone dodge behind that tree.” 

“You mustn’t let yourself imagine things. 
Buck up!” 

“T can’t buck up. I’m scared.” 

“Which tree did you think you saw 
someone dodge behind?” 

“That big one there.” 
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UNEASY MONEY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Well, listen: I’ll go back and % 

“Tf you leave me for an instant I shall die 
in agonies.”’ She gulped. ‘‘I never knew I 
wassuch acoward before. I’mjust a worm.” 

“‘Nonsense. This sort of thing might 
frighten anyone. I read astory once % 

“cc Don’t ! ” 

Bill found that his heart had suddenly 
begun to beat with unaccustomed rapidity. 
The desire to soothe, comfort and protect 
Elizabeth became the immediate ambition 
of his life. It was very dark where they 
stood. The moonlight, which fell in little 
patches round them, did not penetrate the 
thicket which they had entered. He could 
hardly see her. He was merely aware of her 
as a presence, an appealing and feminine 
presence. Anexcellent idea occurred to him. 

“Hold my hand,” he said. 

It was what he would have said to a 
frightened child, and there was much of the 
frightened child about Elizabeth then. The 
Eustace mystery had given her a shock 
which subsequent events had done nothing 
to dispel, and she had lost that jauntiness 
and self-confidence which was her natural 
armor against the more ordinary happen- 
ings of life. 

Something small and soft slid gratefully 
into his palm, and there was silence for a 
space. Bill said nothing. Elizabeth said 
nothing. And Mr. Pickering had stopped 
treading on twigs. The faintest of night 
breezes ruffled the treetops above them. 
The moonbeams filtered through the 
branches. He held her hand tightly. 

“Better?” 

“Much.” 

The breeze died away. Nota leaf stirred. 
The wood was very still. Somewhere on a 
pours a bird moved drowsily. “Allright?” 

“ec es.”’ 

And then something happened—some- 
thing shattering, disintegrating. It was 
only a pheasant, but it sounded like the end 
of the world. It rose at their feet with a 
rattle that filled the universe, and for a mo- 
ment all was black confusion. And when 
that moment had passed it became appar- 
ent to Bill that his arm was round Eliza- 
beth, that she was sobbing helplessly and 
that he was kissing her. Somebody was 
talking very rapidly in a low voice. 

He found that it was himself. 

“Blizabeth!” 

There was something wonderful about 
the name, a sort of music. This was odd, 
because the name, as a name, was far from 
being a favorite of his. Until that moment 
childish associations had prejudiced him 
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against it. It had been inextricably in- 
volved in his mind with an atmosphere of 
stuffy schoolrooms and general misery, for 
it had been his misfortune that his budding 
mind was constitutionally incapable of re- 
membering who had been queen of England 
at the time of the Spanish Armada—a fact 
that had caused a good deal of friction with 
a rather sharp-tempered governess. But 
now it seemed the only possible name for a 
girl to have, the only label that could even 
remotely suggest those feminine charms 
which he found in this girl beside him. 
There was poetry in every syllable of it. It 
was like one of those deep chords which fill 
the hearer with vague yearnings for strange 
and beautiful things. He asked for nothing 
better than to stand here repeating it. 

“‘Elizabeth!”’ 

“Bill, dear!”’ 

That sounded good too. There was 
music in “Bill” when properly spoken. The 
reason why all the other Bills in the world 
had got the impression that it was a pro- 
saic sort of name was that there was only 
one girl in existence capable of speaking it 
properly, and she was not for them. 

“Bill, are you really fond of me?” 

“Fond of you!” 

She gave a sigh. ‘“‘ You’re so splendid!” 

Bill was staggered. These were strange 
words. He had never thought much of 
himself. He had always looked on himself 
as rather a chump—well-meaning, perhaps, 
but an awful ass. It seemed incredible 
that anyone—and Elizabeth of all people— 
could look on him as splendid. 

And yet the very fact that she had said 
it gave it a plausible sort of sound. It 
shook his convictions. Splendid! Was he? 
By Jove, perhaps he was, what? Rum 
idea, but it grew on a chap. Filled with a 
novel feeling of exaltation, he kissed Eliza- 
beth eleven times in rapid succession. 

He felt devilish fit. He would have liked 
to run a mile or two and jump a few gates. 
He wished five or six starving beggars 
would come along; it would be pleasant to 
give the poor blighters money. It was too 
much to expect at that time of night, of 
course, but it would be rather jolly if Jess 
Willard would roll up and try to pick a 
quarrel. He would show him something. 
He felt grand and strong and full of beans. 
What a ripping thing life was when you 
came to think of it. 

“This,” he said, “is perfectly extraor- 
dinary!” And time stood still. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


If I WERE BOSS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


She was sure he was joking, but still you 
never could tell, and her pretty little cousin 
was perniciously attractive to men, though 
she was such a fool and And Agnes 
meekly perched upon Charley’s knee, while 
he grinned in masculine triumph and said 
blandly: 

“Well, it’s nothing much except that 
you’re now sitting on the knee of the sales- 
manager of the Greene-Slosson Company, 
and I go to work February first at two 
thousand per for a starter!” 

“Oh, darling, then we can have the little 
house fi 

“Yessir, everything from the kitchen 
stove to the perambulator. Now see the 
girl blush! Oh, I’m just as excited as you 
are. I got to joke about it or I’d blubber 


like a kid! We'll have a real front yard 
with trees and grass and everything, and 
we'll sit there evenings, and there’ll never 
be any more troubles. And when I’m in the 
firm: Oh, I’m just crazy, thinking of all 
the wonderful things we’ve got coming! 
Let me kiss you right there on that funny 
flat place beside your temple. Oh, say, for- 
got to tell you—Slosson warned me to keep 
up discipline. Can you beat that! I guess 
I know what I want. I’m going to give the 
boys a square deal, lay my cards right down — 
on the table, let ’em call me by my first © 
name and work with them. If I were Slos- 
son I’d do the same thing even then. Gosh, 
isn’t it all wonderful!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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LECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


GAIN Delco ignition has demonstrated its marvelous efficiency 
under continued strain and its equally marvelous flexibility in 
supplying the most effective spark at all speeds. | 
The above letter from Mr. Coffin, one of the foremost automobile 
engineers in America, tells its own story. 
It is not a testimonial —it is simply an engineer’s report of a most remarkable performance. 
The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Bicycle Tires 


Now Cost But *2%° 
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WHAT IS COMING 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


hand there are aconsiderablenumberofmen finding in such impersonal work a refuge may be, none of them are likely to be mon- 
in positions of especial influence and power fromthedisappointments,limitations,losses archies. They may include monarchies, as 
who will certainly resist the arrangements and sorrows of their personal life—a refuge England includes dukedoms. But they will 
that are essential to its establishment. we need but little in more settled and more be overriding alliances, not overriding 
But does this exhaust the question, and prosperous periods. They will be but the rulers. 

must we conclude that mankind is doomed outstanding individuals in a very universal I leave it to the mathematician to work 
to a perpetual futile struggling of states quickening. And simultaneously with this out exactly how much the chances of conflict 
and nations and peoples, breaking ever and quickening of the general imagination by are diminished when there are practically 
again into war? The answer to that would experience, there are certain other develop- only three powers in the world instead of 
probably be “Yes” if it were not for the ments in progress that point very clearly to some scores. And these new powers will 
progress of war. War is continually becom- a change under the pressure of this war of be in certain respects unlike any existing 
ing more scientific, more destructive, more just those institutions of nationality, king- European “states.” None of the three pow- 
coldly logical, more intolerant of non- ship, diplomacy and interstate competition ers will be small or homogeneous enough 
combatants and more exhausting of every that have hitherto stood most effectually to serve dynastic ambitions, embody a na- 
kind of property. There is every reason to in the way of a world pacification. The con- tional or racial Kultur, or fall into the grip 
believe that it will continue to intensify siderations that seem to pointtothis change of any group of financial enterprises. They 
these characteristics. By doing so it may are very convincing to my mind. will be more comprehensive, less romantic 
presently bring about a state of affairs that The real operating cause that is, I be- and more businesslike altogether. They 
will supply just the lacking elements that lieve, going to break down the deadlock will be, to use a phrase suggested a year or 
are needed for the development of a world that has hithertomadeasupreme court and so ago, ‘“‘ Great States.’’ And the war threat 
peace. I would venture to suggest that the a federal government for the world at large between the three will be so plain and defi- 
present war is doing so now—that itis pro- a dream lies in just that possibility of an nite, the issues will be so lifted out of the 
ducing changes in men’s minds that may ‘“‘inconclusive peace’? which so many peo- spheres of merely personal ambition and 
presently give us both the needed energy ple seem to dread. Germany, I believe, is national feeling, that I do not see why the 
and the needed organization from which going to be beaten but not completely negotiating means, the standing conference, 
a world direction may develop. crushed by this war; she is going to be left of the three should not ultimately become 
The first, most distinctive thing about militarist and united with Austria and the needed nucleus of the World State for 
this conflict is the exceptionally searching Hungary and unchanged in her essential which at present we search the world in 
way in which it attacks human happiness. nature, and out of that state of affairs vain. 

No war has ever destroyed happiness so comes, I believe, the hope for an ultimate 


widely. It has not only killed and wounded confederation of the nations of the earth. Preliminary Exploration 
an unprecedented proportion of the male Because in the face of a league of the 
population of all the combatant nations, Central European powers attempting re- There are more ways than one to the 


but it has also destroyed wealth beyond cuperation, cherishing revenge, dreaming World State; and this second possibility of 
precedent. It has also destroyed freedom— of a renewal of the struggle, it becomes a post-war conference and a conference of 
of movement, of speech, of economic en- impossible for the British, the French, the the Allies growing almost unawares into 
terprise. Hardly anyone alive has escaped Belgians, Russians, Italians or Japanese to a pacific organization of the world, since 
the worry of it and the threat of it. It has think any longer of settling their differences it goes on directly from existing institu- 
left scarcely a life untouched, and made by war among themselves. To do so will tions, since it has none of the quality of a 
scarcely a life happier. There is a limit to mean the creation of opportunity for the clean break with the past which the idea of 
the principle that “everybody’s business is complete reinstatement of German militar- an immediate World State and Pax Mundi 
nobody’s business.” The establishment of ism. It will open the door for a conclusive involves, and more particularly since it 
a World State, which was interesting only German hegemony. Now, however clumsy neither abolishes nor has in it anything to 
to a few cranks and visionaries before the and confused the diplomacy of these present shock fundamentally the princes, the diplo- 
war, is now the lively interest of a very Allies may be, challenged constantly, as it matists, the lawyers, the statesmen and 
great number of people. They inquire is, by democracy and hampered by a free, politicians, the nationalists and suspicious 
about it; they have become accessible to venal and irresponsible press in at least people, since it gives them years in which to 
ideas about it, three of their countries, the necessity they change and die out and reappear in new 
will be under will be so urgent and so evi- forms, and since at the same time it will 
dent that it is impossible to imagine that command the support of every intelligent 
they will not set up some permanent organ human being who gets his mind clear 
for the direction and codrdination of their enough from his circumstances to under- 


When the World Awakes 


Peace organization seems, indeed, to be 


following the lines of public sanitation. joint international relationships. stand its import, is a far more credible hope 
Everybody in England, for example, was It may be a queerly constituted body at than the hope of anything coming de novo 
bored by the discussion of sanitation—until first; it may be of a merely diplomatic pre- out of Hague Foundations or the manifest 


the great cholera epidemic. Everybody tension; it may be called a congress or any __ logic of war. 

thought public health a very desirable old name of that sort, but essentially its But, of course, there weighs against 
thing, but nobody thought it intensely and business will be to conduct a joint fiscal, these hopes the possibility that the Allied 
overridingly desirable. Then theinterestin military and naval policy; to keep the powers are too various in their nature, too 
sanitation grew lively, and people exerted peace in the Balkans and Asia; to estab- biased, too feeble intellectually and imagi- 
themselves to create responsible organiza- lish a relationship with China, and organize natively, to hold together and maintain any 
tions. Crimes of violence again were neg- joint and several arbitration arrangements institution for codperation. The British 
lected in the great cities of Europe until with America. And it must develop some- press may be too silly not to foster irrita- 
the danger grew to dimensions that evolved thing more sure and swift than our present tion and suspicion; we may get Carsonism 
the police. There come occasions when the diplomacy. One of its chief concerns will on a larger scale trading on the resuscita- 
normal concentration of an individual upon be the right of way through the Bosporus _ tion of dying habits; the British and Rus- 
his own immediate concerns becomes im- and the Dardanelles, and the watching of sian diplomatists may play annoying tricks 
possible; as, for instance, when a man who _ theforces that stir up conflictinthe Balkans upon one another by sheer force of habit. 
is stocktaking in his business premises dis- andthe Levant. Itmust haveunityenough There may be many troubles of that sort. 
covers that the house next door is on fire. for that; it must be much more than a Even then I do not see that the hope of an 
A great many people who have never mere leisurely, unauthoritative conference ultimate world peace vanishes. But it will 
troubled their heads about anything but of representatives. be a Roman world peace, made in Ger- 
their own purely personal and selfish inter- many, and there will have to be several 
ests are now realizing that quite a multi- The Nucleus of the World State more great wars before it is established. 
tude of houses about them are ablaze, and Germany is too homogeneous yet to have 


Instead of paying $4 to $6 each for 
bicycle tires, you can now buy Good- 


year non-skid Blue Streaks for $2.50. 


To the dealer and the manufacturer, this 
better, more economical tire means 
a long step toward their goal of 
1,000,000 new bicycles in 1916. For 
more men and women, more boys 
and girls, will ride. 


No maker can employ better equipment 
or materials; none can go further in 
scientific tests or practical tire expe- 
rience, than Goodyear. 


So why pay more than $2.50? 


Over seven thousand dealers carry 
Goodyear non-skid Blue Streaks in 
stock. Any dealer can get them for 
you direct from any Goodyear branch. 


It is folly to pay more, when $2.50 
buys the Blue Streak—guaranteed by 
Goodyear to the dealer and the rider. 


that the fire is spreading. For precisely similar reasons it seems to begun the lesson of compromise and the 
That is one change the war will bring me incredible that the two great Central renunciation of the dream of national con- 
about that will make for world peace—a European powers should ever fall into sus- quest. The Germans are a national, not an 
quickened general interest in its possibility. tained conflict again with each other. imperial people. France has learned that 
Another is the certainty that this war will They, too, will be forced to create some through suffering, and Britain and Russia 
increase the number of devoted and fanatic overriding body to prevent so suicidal a because for two centuries they have been 
characters available for disinterested effort. possibility. America, too, it may be, will imperial and not national systems. The 
Whatever other outcome this war may develop some Pan-American equivalent. German conception of world peace is as yet 
have, it means that there lies ahead a period Probably the hundred millions of Latin a conception of German ascendancy. The 
of extreme economic and political disloca- America may achieve a method of unity, Allied conception becomes perforce one of 
tion. The credit system has been strained and then deal on equal terms with the pres- mutual toleration. 
and will be strained, and will need unprece- ent United States. The thing has been ably But I will not press this inquiry farther 
dented readjustments. In the past such advocatedalreadyin South America. What- now. It is, as I said at the beginning, a 
phases of uncertainty, sudden impoverish- ever appearances of separate sovereignties preliminary exploration of one of the great 
ment and disorder as certainly lie ahead of are kept up after the war, the practical out- questions with which I propose to play 
us have meant for a considerable number come of thestruggle, therefore, is quitelikely in these articles. The possibility I have 
of minds a release—or, if you prefer it, tobe this, that there will be only three great sketched is the one that most commends 
a flight—from the habitual and selfish. World Powers left, the anti-German Allies, itself to me as probable. After a more de- 
Types of intense religiosity, of devotion the allied Central European, the Pan- tailed examination of the big operating 
and of endeavor are let loose, and there Americans. And itis tobenoted that what- forces at present working in the world, we 
will be much more likelihood that we may _ ever the constituents of these three powers may be in a position to revise these sugges- 


presently find, what tions with a greater 
it is impossible to confidence, and draw 


find now, a number our net of probabili- 
of devoted men and ties a little tighter. 
women ready to give aes : 
their whole lives, : ee S epee 
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Akron, Ohio 


enthusiasm, to this Wells. The second will 
great task of peace appear in an early num- 
establishment, ber, 
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HE production of Automobiles by the Standard Steel Car Company 
is a logical development. 


Regularly engaged in designing and building the steel transportation 
equipment, of all kinds, which has done so much for the safety and comfort 
of the travelling public,— controlling all necessary facilities, in both men and 
material,—and with an organization trained along the lines, primarily, of de- 
termining the best thing to do, and then the way of doing that best thing 
repeatedly and uniformly,—the production of Automobiles came nearly as a 
natural sequence. 


About four years ago the Standard Steel Car Company commenced to 
use its resources and facilities specifically in the designing and manufacturing 
of Automobiles,— its progressive steps being directed by careful study and 
analysis under laboratory conditions, supplemented and verified by service 
tests. 


One year ago, having foreseen and experimented with the eight-cylinder 
type of motor, the Standard Steel Car Company brought forward its “Stand- 
ard Ejight,”— one of the few of its kind which had been offered to the public. 

In now announcing the Standard Eight—1916 Model, we can state that 
it has been born of thorough and extensive experience, under all-varying 


conditions of sufficient severity to detect any defects or oversights, with the 1915 
Model,— and with the happy conclusion that no changes have been indicated 
as necessary in the mechanical features, and only such changes in body con- 
struction as are required to meet the latest demands. 


It is of the greatest importance that the automobile purchaser should know 
that he can depend upon the representations and workmanship of the manu- 
facturer, as well as upon the sort of treatment and service he will receive. 


The reputation of the Standard Steel Car Company is in itself assurance 
that the purchaser of its products will not regret his confidence in the people 
he deals with, nor be deceived or disappointed in what they furnish him. 


A 1916 seven-passenger “Standard Eight,” at $1,735, is not an experi- 
ment with an unknown quantity,— but is, rather, the investment of money in 
an article of proven merit and reliability, produced by people who know what 
they are doing and have the resources to do what they know should be done. 


Among the features of appealing interest and. importance of “The Standard 
Eight” are its light weight, wedge-shaped frame, staggered cylinders, double 
universal (anti-skid) drive of the Hotchkiss type, the force-feed oiling system, etc. 


FROM ALL VIEWPOINTS THE STANDARD EIGHT EXCELS. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING AT THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 
Photographs, full specifications, and other details, will be furnished upon request. 


SEAN DAR DMS GEE LVeARY COMPANY 
RELESBU R GH jorRAz 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Duffy Motors Corporation, 1895 Broadway, New York City 
Crane Auto and Garage Company, 442-450 Potter Ave., Providence, R. I. 
T. C. Woodin, 307 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Rats 


Eastern Motors Corporation, 1634 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. C. Van Derhoof, 3765 Grant Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. E. Trace, Apartment Garage, Baltimore, Md. 
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TORQUE CURVE CHART 
WAGNER STARTER 
MOTOR: STUDEBAKER, CYLINDERS 4 
BORE:3% STROKE:5 
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The Importance of High Starting Torque 


When the thermometer hovers around zero, and your automobile engine gets stiff and cold, the real test of your starter comes. 
If it has a sufficiently high starting torque (power delivered at the crank shaft), it will crank the car under any weather conditions. 


High starting torque may be.obtained by building a big, powerful motor, but the torque usually delivered by such a motor would 


be too great when normal conditions of weather prevail. The ideal is obtained in 


ty, és 


which is the smallest starter on the market, yet it delivers a very high starting 
torque, and continues to deliver it until the speed of the engine turn-over increases, 
when the torque automatically and proportionately decreases. The beauty of this 
is that there is ample power to crank the engine when cold weather conditions 
require high starting torque; when normal weather prevails, the greater accel- 
eration of speed causes an almost instantaneous drop of the torque. “This means 
a quick get-away, and minimum drain on the battery. 


Every Wagner Starter is built with these characteristics. The amount of torque 
required is determined by scientific tests in below-zero temperature, and the 
starter is built to order to meet these conditions. 


The ability to produce such a starter comes from 25 years’ highly specialized 
training in the development of motors, generators, transformers, converters, 


The Starter that is built to order. 


rectifiers, and electrical instruments of precision. The fitness of Wagner engi- 
neers for building starters is unique. 


By permission of the Studebaker Corporation, we point to the 150,000 Wagner 
Starters that have been built to order for Studebaker cars, as evidence of the 
value of experience in building starters. 


The general satisfaction experienced by the owners of these cars is a tribute to both 
the cars and the starter. Splendid examples of team work —the logical result 
of the starters’ being built to order for the cars. 


In 1916 over 125,000 new cars, of several different makes, will be equipped with 
Wagener Starters built to order for them. 


Write for booklet, “The Starter That is Built to Order.”’ 


Wherever electrical reputations are known, the Wagner Company is 
recognized as builders of the highest type of electrical apparatus. 


‘The Wagner ambition has been Quality rather than volume; but on the foun- 
dation of Quality, the Wagner business has grown until it now ranks with the 
great manufacturers of electrical machinery in America. 


In the pioneer work of development, the Wagner Company has to its credit many 
notable achievements; among them the single-phase 
motor; the unity power factor motor; the starterless 
type of poly-phase motor, and the Wagner silent 
motors. 


Wy 


WIs 


Boston Springfield, Mass. 
Factory Branches and Syracuse Buffalo 
Service Stations: ( Cincinnati Detroit 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
Selling Agencies: Memphis New Orleans 


If you are interested in the service you will get out of electrical apparatus, 
investigate Wagner, Quality. The nearest Wagner branch will gladly show you. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.,U. S. A. 


New York Montreal Philadelphia 
Toronto Pittsburgh Cleveland Toledo 
Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul 
Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
Sioux City Dallas Salt Lake City London, Eng. 


The Wagner Company built the first high-tension transformer 
in America (10,000 volts); also the first 40,000 volt trans- 
former, and is equipped to build transformers up to 150,000 
volts, in almost any size unit desired. 


Wagner Transformers are rugged and reliable; they have low 
uniform temperature rise, and no hot spots to weaken insulation. 
Low core loss, obtained by the use of the best non-aging iron, 
results in large saving in operation. 


bottom of the ship—and hot! Hell wasn’t 
ever goin’ to be any hotter than they were 
by the time they got down into the Gulf 
of Mexico. ' 

In two weeks, or three maybe, they 
steamed into somewhere or other and he 
had to go ashore. And he jumped aboard a 
train, and there met up with a traveling 
salesman and the little plate-cutter. It was 
him who told him about this revolutionary 
hero Valina having a half-million dollars 
or so in gold in a safe in a baggage car 
hitched up to a locomotive with steam up 
for his get-away any minute. ‘If I wasn’t 
an honest man I’d get into that treasure car 
somehow and cut a hole in that safe with 
my little plate-cutter and get that half mil- 
lion,” said the traveling salesman. 

They’d had a few gin and beers together 
at way stations along the road, when the 
traveling salesman took a fit in the sun and 
died; and after they’d buried him, why he 
just naturally fell heir to the plate-cutter 
in the little green box. And there he was 
now on the road to Valina, and five min- 
utes in that baggage car was all he wanted. 
And as for the locomotive for the get-away, 
why he used to fire on a locomotive on the 
Erie one time! 

“But have another beer and keep all 
that to yourself,” he says. And I did; and 
we climbed aboard the flat car after all the 
rock was heaved off and started for Mar- 
reon, which is where Valina was. 

But no sooner do we hop off the train in 
Marreon than a thin, bow-legged party 
with a sword and a pair of epaulettes cling- 
ing to the shoulders of his pyjama uniform 
steps up and asks my friend Bill what he’s 
got in the box. And he’s so slow thinking 
up a good excuse that they’re sure it’s some 
kind of an infernal machine, and so they 
slap him into jail. There are a lot of other 
prisoners in the same jail, but they’re sav- 
ing ’em to be shot later, so they put him in 
a room by himself. 

While they are on the way with me for 
Valina himself to look me over, who should 
come along but Piper, the war correspond- 
ent I’d met at Porto Bello. 

“Tl bring this Americano to the gen- 
eral,” he says to the party with the sword, 
who says all right and turns me over to 
Piper. 

“You seem to be in right up here,’ I said. 

“Tam,” hesaid. ‘I’m the general’s press 
agent, the man that’s making him famous 
in the United States and other outlying 
districts.” 

“And what kind is he?” I ask. 

“Oh-h,” says Piper, “he’s still got the 
notion that the first duty of a patriot in 
power is to get rid of every enemy he ever 
had. He used to shoot them from behind 
hedges and doby walls one at a time him- 
self, but now he lines them up against a 
blank wall and has a firing squad click them 
off a dozen at a lick. Where’d you come 
from last? Did you get to Mendez?” 

I tell him. And he says: “I was afraid 
you'd come from there, so I grabbed you 
off. Now don’t on your life, when I bring 
you in to Valina, tell him you’ve been with 
Mendez’ crowd. You do and it’ll be a hand- 
kerchief, if you want to make use of it to 
put over your eyes, and taps for you just 
before sundown.” 

I went with Piper up and down a couple 
of streets, through a bright-lit doorway, 
then through a long hall and into a marble- 
paved room, where at a long table in the 
middle was a game of roulette going on. 
Besides the big roulette table there was a 
crap table with a cement wall about a foot 
high round it. They were rolling the dice 
up against the wall and letting them bounce 
back onto the cement bed. There was an- 
other crap table, and another roulette table, 
and two other tables with games going on 
that I hadn’t time to catch on to, when I 
notices a man in uniform peeking out from 
behind a grill and selling chips to players 
coming into the game and redeeming chips 
from players getting through. He didn’t 
redeem many while I watched. The general 
had a half-interest in the gambling house, 
Piper explained. The man behind the grill 
was the general’s paymaster. 

By and by Piper brought me into the 
office back of the grill to meet the great 
Liberator, who is sitting comfortably in an 
easy-chair. He is a good-sized, heavy-built 

bre, with oily-black hair and a scraggy 


Mustache, who bowed as though he was 


Aaa 


glad to see me when Piper introduced me, 
and at the same time looking me over. 
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Piper introduces me then to his paymaster, 
Captain Vicente, who is the man in uniform 
at the grill, and who I see from behind is 
small and flat-shouldered; and he is start- 
ing to give me a polite wave of one hand 
but not finishing up the wave, because just 
then a yellow hand slips a stack of gold 
coins through the wicket and Captain 
Vicente has to hurry to take the coins and 
slip out a few stacks of chips in their place. 

“It is his second thousand of pesos, gen- 
eral, within the hour,” said the captain 
when he turned round again. 

“Two thousand!’’ The general bounced 
up out of his armchair to have a peek 
through the grill. “‘Who is he, Vicente?” 

“That is Perez, the merchant who sells 
panama hats to the American tourists.” 

“Oh,” said the general, “it is not sur- 
prising—two thousand pesos in one hour. 
But make a note of his name, Vicente, and 
together you and I shall call upon him to- 
morrow. He may present me with the 
profit of a few more hats—who knows?” 

He turns then to me and asks what I’m 
after, and I tell him to make photographs. 
Piper then tells him I am the greatest, the 
most famous,.the most wonderful camera 
operator in the business; and I explain to 
him in my best spiggity how my company 
had sent me at enormous expense to take 
moving pictures of himself and his noble 
army, and how we intended to make his 
face as familiar to the people of the great 
United States as the face of—well, Charlie 
Chaplin. 

“Shap-lin, bah!” he says. ‘‘Who is 
Shaplin?” So I changed Chaplin to Mary 
Pickford; and he, understanding she is 
only a woman, looks more pleased; and 
tells me to go ahead, but he must see the 
pictures before I send them off. 

“How can you keep yourself hooked up 
to that grafter and faker?’’ I ask Piper after 
we come away. 

And hesays: ‘TI didn’t come down to this 
country to make people over. Besides, 
how’m I going to change him over? Besides 
again, he pays me a thousand pesos Mex 
amonth; and you can’t tell—he may come 
through. Just as big fakers have made 
names before him. And if he does come 
through there’s no telling ? Being on 
the spot at the right time is the main thing 
when it comes to pulling off the big job— 
and I’m going to stay on the spot.” 

Next day I took a strip of Valina waving 
his sword and looking backward on horse- 
back in grand old movie style, and when I 
rigged up a projector and showed it to him 
he detailed a squad to see that I wasn’t in- 
terrupted in my great work of making more 
pictures of him. 

And I take another little reel of him 
charging at the head of his troops. He had 
a big black horse, and the big loafer could 
ride. After he’d seen this picture on the 
screen I told Piper in confidence for Piper 
to tell him in confidence, which Piper does 
with a few decorations of his own, that 
when the American people see that film 
unrolling before their very eyes he could go 
up to the United States and get naturalized 
and be elected President. The amount of 
salve those headline performers will absorb 
if you massage it in right—it’s the limit. 
“So!” says Valina to that, and looks as if 
he didn’t know but he could go up and be 
elected President of the United States. 

A few days after that we heard how old 
Mendez had shot fifty of Valina’s men he 
had taken prisoners, saying they had once 
been in his army and so were traitors. Which 
stirred our Liberator up. And when a crowd 
of his men next day grabbed off an advance 
guard of Mendez, he orders them taken 
with the twenty-odd he had herded up in 
jail and stood against a wall, ten at a time, 
and shot. 

And when they’re all ready for the shoot- 
ing I’m all ready to make pictures of it. I 
get the first squad of ten as they march up, 
and the firing squad with loaded rifles aim- 
ing, and the firing and the ten prisoners 
falling every which way after the volley. 
And Valina smiles at me and asks if they 
will be good pictures. 

I get the second ten the same way—the 
standing of them up against the wall, the 
aiming, the volley, and the dead dropping 
every which way after it. And I’m get- 
ting ready to get the third ten marching 
up, when I feel some one’s eyes on me, and I 
look up and in the line is Murphy Guerrero. 
He looks at me as if he is going to speak, 
and when he does I say to myself: ‘‘If he 
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ARAMOUNT PICTURES’ Producers 
were the first to feature famous stars of 
the stage in photoplays. 


Paramount Pictures were the first to distin- 
guish between high quality photoplays and 
mediocre “‘movies.”’ 


Paramount Pictures were the first to pro- 
vide your community with a consistently 
high class motion picture entertainment and 
maintain it week after week. 


Paramount Pictures were the first to estab- 
lish the standard of a clean program of high 
grade pictures. 


Paramount Pictures were the first to give a 
“$2 show” at popular prices from 10c to 50c. 


Paramount Pictures are shown by the 
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ee One Word — And O, 
ee What A Difference! 


Ordinarily you simply say “rubber heels.” 


Can we persuade you to say Goodyear “Wingfoot” 
instead ? 


You surely would, if you knew what a world of 
difference was involved! 


Goodyear “Wingfoot” heels are something more 


than rubber heels. 
Goodyear “Wingfoot” heels are air heels. 
f All rubber heels are good—we grant it, gladly. 


But a betterment was bound to come—and it 
has come in Goodyear “Wingfoot.” 


What is that betterment? 


More life, is the only way we can describe it— 
the enlivening lift of the heel that comes from 
the air cushions on which the Goodyear 
“Wingfoot” patent was based. 


It seems like a small feature; it is a small feature— 
but you'll not believe until you know, how much 
added heel happiness that small feature holds. 


Come! Humor us, and humor yourself—just 
say Goodyear “Wingfoot” to the cobbler or 
the shoeman instead of simply “rubber heels.” 


You won't get half a block away from home 
before you'll be won over completely to the 
new Goodyear “Wingfoot” way of walking. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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does I’m gone!” and I looked hard but not 
friendly-like at him. And without looking 
at me again he starts to get out the makes 
and roll a cigarette, all with one hand, his 
other being held by a slim figure which I 
see after another look is our dog-robber, 
who doesn’t even see me he’s so busy look- 
ing at Murph. 

They pass on with the others to the death 
line, Murphy looking down on the cigarette 
he’s rolling, and wetting it and lighting it, 
and throwing back his head and blowing 
the smoke through his nose at the firing 
squad. And while they’re standing there 
waiting to be shot, a padre comes hurrying 
up and asks which of the prisoners was it 
sent for him. And Murph flicks away his 
cigarette and says he did, and he takes the 
dog-robber’s hand in his and says they 
wanted to be married before they died. 
And the dog-robber takes off his high, cone- 
shaped hat and I see what I suppose I ought 
to have guessed before: she’s no boy but a 
girl—a woman—and when she lets her 
black hair come down it falls to her waist. 
It was that made my’ brain take the last 
quick jump. I stepped over to Valina, who 
was looking—everybody was looking—at 
the dog-robber. 

“General,” I said, “‘a word, please. And 
you too, Piper”? — he’s standing behind 
Valina. “Listen: I’m going to explain to 
the general what a chance he’s got. Let me 
take pictures of him pardoning this line 
of prisoners after capturing them. Think 
what a showing it will make for him in the 
moving pictures in the United States—The 
Merciful Conqueror sparing his prisoners 
after they were justly condemned to death!” 
And between us we explained it to Valina. 
And he begins to see it. ‘‘Good! Arrange 
it immediately!” he says to me. 

I explain that I want to make a good job 
of it and so will need the clear morning 
light. It is then pretty well on in the after- 
noon. ‘In the morning, then,’ he says. 
“Afterward I will shoot them.” All this 
time his eyes had never left the dog-robber, 
who by this time is married to Murphy. 
“Bring that one here to me,” says Valina. 

She was brought to him, she looking back 
all the time at Murphy. And Valina looked 
her over and ordered her to be taken to his 
headquarters; and they take her off. 

Up to that time Murphy had been the 
pure spig, that no matter what was done to 
him he wasn’t going to let anybody see 
he was worried. But from pure spig he 
changed—like that—to pure Irish. He took 
a couple of steps past the guards and madea 
running long dive for Valina. The guards 
couldn’t shoot without shooting their own 
if they missed Murph. Valina, who was 
looking after the dog-robber, turned round 
when he heard everybody yelling, just in 
time to run his throat into Murph’s fingers. 
Murphy weighed nearly two hundred 
pounds and he’d come on like a locomotive, 
arms and fingers stretched out before him. 
Bam! went the back of Valina’s head—he 
hit the ground so quick. 

I saw Valina reach for his automatic even 
while his eyes were popping, and as he 
does I jump on top of Murphy, reach under 
him, slip Valina’s pistol from its holster, 
and then with Piper and four or five others 
pull Murphy off. 

Valina, when he got his breath, looks for 
his pistol. I passed it over to him, but 
emptying the magazine behind my back be- 
fore passing it. He put it to Murphy’s head 
and snapped the trigger. Nothing hap- 
pened. He pulled it again. Nothing. 

“What is this!’”’ he roared at me. 

‘So he could not shoot you if he took it 
from me,’ I said. “He is very strong.” 
He called for. another pistol. Before it 
could be handed him I said: ‘‘Do you for- 
get, general, that he is to be pardoned for 
the pictures? Afterward you could torture 
him,’’ I suggested, whereupon he stopped 
for a second. 

“Good!” he said. ‘‘That is better’’; and 
ne aachones then to take Murphy off to 
jail. 

After supper that night I go down to a 
café where Valina likes to loaf, a place 
where girls came out and sang and danced 
to the music of a harp, three violins and a 
fellow who had to have a drink of pulque 
every ten minutes while he is playing the 
piano. 

“Music, song, wine, the dance,” thinks 
I—“‘the big squash will be in good humor.” 
And he was. Drinking and eating with his 
paymaster Vicente and a few others of his 
staff, he was telling them what he was going 
to do with the prisoner who had tried to kill 
him. “TI will cut off the soles of his feet and 
march him for two hours on hot sand before 
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I shall shoot him,” he was saying. ‘‘And 
as for his woman ue 

I broke in on him to say that I would like 
to say a word for the release of my compa- 
triot—the man with the green box—and 
call his attention at the same time to the 
fact that so far the infernal machine in the 
green box had blown up nobody. “I shall 
not release him,’ said Valina. “And I may 
shoot him later also.’’ But at last he gives 
me the pass to the jail to see him. 

I thanked him humbly and went then to 
where Piper has his office in Valina’s official 
residence. It is a big doby house, painted 
purple and green outside, with two soldiers 
on guard at the door; and inside is a patio 
filled with cast-off uniforms, busted rifles 
and empty bottles of ketchup and cans of 
beef and tomatoes. It had a wide marble 
staircase going up to Piper’s office on the 
top—the third—floor. Just across the wide 
hall from Piper’s office was a closed door. 

“Tt’s in there,’ says Piper, when he sees 
me looking, “‘that the general has his living 
quarters, where he entertains whatever. 
lady he’s last taken up with—or, if they in- 
sist, is married to. He’s married to five or 
six in different cities now.” 

‘‘And is one in there now?” I ask. 

“Why, of course—that one he grabbed 
out of the death line this afternoon.” 

Piper is at work on a masterpiece on the 
noble clemency of the great Liberator. 
“Tt’ll go great,’ he said, ‘‘ with your moy- 
ing pictures of it. If only you could rig it 
up so somebody could read it out to the 


audience while they’re looking at your mov- ~ 


ing pictures ! Get away from there,” 
yelled Piper, “‘or it’ll be all off with you!” 

I’d walked across the hall and was trying 
the door to Valina’s private quarters. It 
was locked. ‘You sure she’s in there?” I 
asked, coming back to him. 

“Sure. I was sitting here when they put 
her in there.” 

“And when will Valina be back here?” 

“Oh, a few good drinks down to that 
music hall and his satellites telling him 
what a wonder he is, and then he’ll come 
onup here. I’m hurrying up this clemency 
story’’—Piper never stops pounding away 
on his typewriter all the time he’s talking— 
“to have it ready for him to O K.” 

“Piper,” I says then, and folds my arms 
under my coat and takes a seat on the end 
of the desk—“‘ Piper, there isn’t going to be 
any movies of any clemency scene in the 
morning,” I said, “‘and before the noble 
general returns let me tell you something.”’ 
And I tells him the story of Murphy and 
the dog-robber, and then part, not all, of 
what I had in mind to do. 

He takes the green shade off his eyes and 
sits back in his chair. After a while he says: 
“T’m getting my thousand pesos Mex a 
month here; and if Valina gets to be presi- 
dent I’m likely to be in his cabinet. I know 
he’s no good, but ——’”’ 

“Piper,” I said, ‘‘I hate to dim your rising 
star, but you and I and Murph, and even 
Bill, the burglar boy, we’re all of us on the 
showdown Americans, and we’d better stay 
so. You’ll maybe have to work a little 
harder for a living after it’s over—that’s if 
it isn’t over for keeps before the night’s 
out—but even so you’d better fly your flag 
and come along with us.” 

He thinks a while, looking at me, and 
then he says: “I’m meaning no harm to 
you—in fact, I’m going to save you from 
making a bad break for yourself and the 
people who are paying you good money to 
get pictures, for I know you can’t get safe 
out of here; and trying it will only send 
you and me to a quick finish. I don’t sup- 
pose by any chance’’—he lets his hand 
glide down till it rests on the butt of his 
automatic pistol—‘“‘that you carry one of 
these things on your person. I don’t see 
any—so I’m asking.” 

To which I say: ‘‘Maybe you’ll notice 
I’m sitting with my left side pointing to you 
and where my right hand is under my coat. 
Now d’y’s’ pose it’s a fine big automatic I’ve 
got strapped under my left arm there or 
would it be a package of cigarettes? A fel- 
low knocking round the way I’ve been all 
my life, Piper, he needs to be ready for 
emergencies always.” 

“And I suppose,”’ said Piper with almost 
a smile, “‘you’d call this an emergency?” 

“T thought of closing the doors and win- 
dows when I first came in,” I said, “‘so the 
guards down at the door wouldn’t hear any 
shooting. We are going to be of one mind 
in this matter. If not es 

“Tf not?” he says. 

“Tf not, then whichever of us leaves this 
room will leave the other dead behind him. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There is a real risk in waiting 


too long to order your 


THE COAT OF ARMS 
OF ANTOINE DE LA 
MOTHE CADILLAC, WHO 
FOUNDED IN 1701, UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM LOUIS XIV, THE 
COLONY ON THE SITE 
WHERE NOW _ STANDS 
THE CITY OF DETROIT. 


THE TYPE 53 CADIL- 
LAC CAR IS DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY THIS 
COAT OF ARMS MOUNT- 
ED UPON ITS RADIA- 
TOR. 


Cadillac 


ACH year we have urged the public to guard against possible 
disappointment. 


And each year, in spite of this warning, many have had to content 
themselves with some other car because they could not get a 
Cadillac. 


In spite of steady increases in production, the annual Cadillac short- 
age is almost a mathematical certainty. 


There is every indication that the current season will see that con- 
dition materially emphasized. 


There is the steady, stable, year-in-and-year-out Cadillac demand 
to begin with—a very large number who automatically repeat. 


And then, there is the large—and steadily growing larger—element 
of increase in new Cadillac ownership. 


This has been strikingly marked ever since the advent of the Cadillac 
“Right.” 


Thus far its sales have reached the impressive total of more than 
twenty-one thousand cars, amounting in value to more than forty- 
seven millions of dollars. 


The vogue of the Cadillac Eight has never been perceptibly checked 
or challenged by any other car. 


True, there may have been, from time to time, cars which—in ad- 
vance—gave promise of comparable charm. 


But their appearance served rather to stimulate admiration for the 
Cadillac and to emphasize its inimitable qualities. 


Cadillac prestige is based on the universal esteem for the soundness 
of Cadillac policies and the soundness of Cadillac principles of 
construction—and the feeling that the new Cadillac exemplifies 
the most luxurious form of motoring yet evolved. | 


Cadillac prestige is steadily growing greater—the Cadillac demand 
will go right on expanding in volume and in enthusiasm. 


Therefore, when we urge you to assure yourself of Cadillac delivery, 
it is that you may guard against disappointment. 


If you can secure a Cadillac now, protect yourself, and take it. 


If you cannot do better than to arrange for delivery in a month or 
two, we urge you to take that precaution. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard seven passenger car, five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger Coupé, $2800. 
Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F.O.B. Detroit. 
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at the Automobile Shay will want to know 


about the Bearings that are in the cars,” said the engineer to the 


automobile manufacturer. New Departure 


Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained, “ fool-proof” 
unit carrying all the loads and stresses 
simultaneously from whatever direc- 
tion they may come, with, equal efh- 
ciency, and reducing friction to the 
vanishing point. 


‘This is an important question —they should know. 


“The Ball type of Bearing has proven itself a remarkable eliminator of friction by 
saving wear and thereby increasing the life and efficiency of the car’s entire mecha- 
nism. Furthermore, by conquering friction the Ball Bearing economizes every operat- 
ing and upkeep expenditure. 


“For the past two years we have been using 


“We have found 
them absolutely uniform in all quality essentials, 
and of unvarying perfection of material and 


precision of physical dimensions. machine. The company publish a booklet which every 
J company<pu 

man interested in automobiles should read. I suggest 

you write for it. Ask for Booklet ‘A.’” 


“As an engineer I believe it profitable that every pro- 
spective purchaser of an automobile should see to it that 
the car he buys is equipped with Bearings that save the 
power and the wear and reduce the operating cost of his 


continued the engineer. 


“As a manufacturer you will appreciate this. Listen— 
when I visited their great factory at Bristol, Connecticut, 
I leaned some things that astounded me. 


“The New Departure Mfg. Co. have established a truly 
wonderful system of exact inspection. For instance, 
over 12,000 different and most delicate gauges are used 
in the manufacture of these bearings, which literally means 
a practice of precision more accurate than watchwork. 
“The New Departure Manufacturing Company place 
the broadest and most liberal warranty ever given on a 
motor-car component. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Hartford Division, Western Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 
British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E. C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: 

Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépé6t New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 


New Departure 
Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bear- 


ing for use where radial loads only 
are to be carried. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
It’s a tough choice, but so it’s got to be—all 
of us, including the burglar, or none.”’ 
“T had no idea of hurting you; I was only 
putting up a bluff,” said Piper. ‘‘Lead the 
” 3 


ithe soldiers on duty at the front door of 
the building salute us in passing out. I led 
the way to the back of the building. Look- 
ing up I saw that all the top windows of the 
house are barred up with iron bars about 
six inches apart. : 

I picture her up there, all huddled up in 
terror maybe, but wide awake, I felt sure, 
with her eyes and ears and brain working 
overtime. “‘I’ll take the loan of your pistol, 
Piper,” I say. : 

“What’s the matter with your own?” 


ks Piper. 

“Jl tell you later,” I says, and hauled 
Piper’s pistol from its holster and threw it 
up. At the second try it goes between the 
bars, through the glass of one of the win- 
dows and up against the drawn lattice in- 
side, and stays there. 

“There!” I thinks. “If you’re the woman 
I’m betting you are you'll know what to do 
with it when the time comes.” 

We hurried on, only stopping to empty 
the wine out of a bottle I got in a cantina 
and then filling it with gasoline from the 
tank of an automobile that was standing in 
front of the cantina door. When we reached 
the jail the outside guard was taking his 
ease in a cane-bottomed chair on the side- 
walk at the jail gate. I show him the pass. 
He notices it is from the general, says 
“Good!” calls to somebody and opens the 
gate. A guard inside lets us into where our 
burglar friend had been languishing for 
eight days, and he loses no time to tell me 
how the bean soup they served didn’t agree 
with him, nor the black-baked mess which 
they said was beans, but which he was sure 
was fried cockroaches. He has a lot more 
complaints, till I shut him off. 

“T have here,”’ I said, pulling the bottle 
of gasoline off my i 2 


hip, ‘fa pint of 
Before I got any further he grabs it and has 
a pull atit. “What in hell!” he howls, and 
runs round spitting like a sick cat and 
howling ‘‘I thought it was gin, I thought it 
was gin,” all round the room. 

“Get out your magic plate-cutter,”’ I tell 
him then, “and get busy.” 

He poured the gasoline into the little 
tank in the green box, lit her up, and z-z-z 
the little dynamo begins to hum. He set 
the cutting edges against the first wrought- 
iron bar, and out spurts a white flame a 
yard long. The iron rods goes like candles 
before it, but by the time we have the first 
one cut the inside soldier, who’s down the 
corridor a ways, gets curious and comes 
over and peeks in to see what’s making the 
bright light. As he does, his nose between 
two bars of the door, I tap him over the 
head with the piece of bar we’d cut out, and 
he passes away—not dead, but just laid 
out. I reach out and take the keys from his 
belt, and we open the door and haul him 
inside. 

We cut out two more bars, and then I go 
out tolook for Murphy. He is in a room by 
himself. The other prisoners were in a room 
in the front of the jail, which won’t do at 

all. The burglar’s room looked out on a 
sd of waste land with no lights anywhere 
tween the edge of the town and the rail- 
toad tracks, so we let them all out by the 
rear window of Bill’s room where we’d cut 
the bars out, and away they go, slipping 
across the waste place like movie figures in 
a dark scene. 

Murphy put on the uniform of the inside 

guard. It was tight, but he squeezed into 
it. Then we gagged and bound the guard 
with parts of Murph’s old clothes, carried 
to another room and. locked the door 


on him. 

We could have gone out the back window 
then after the other prisoners, but I wanted 
another uniform for what the burglar had 
to do, and I meant to get it off the guard 
who'd let us in and who was sitting all this 
time placidly outside the main gate in his 
cane-bottomed chair. 

urphy in his uniform comes out and 
rattles the gates. The outside guard hops 
up and produces the keys, and is waiting 
or the word. “Pass the gentleman,” says 
Murphy in his best spig accent. The out- 
Side guard looks up at the voice, takes 
another look at Murphy and steps close in 
Ook again. I see it’s no time for dallying, 
and Ireach between the bars and come down 
oe guard’s skull with my length of iron 


_We hauled him in after we’d taken the 
keys and opened the gate, and we gag and 


¢ 
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tie him and leave him beside his mate. I 
give his uniform to the burglar and take his 
revolver, same as Murphy took the other 
guard’s, and pass it to Piper to make up for 
the gun I’d borrowed. to throw up to the 
top window where the dog-robber was. The 
burglar I sent off then to the railroad tracks 
to look up the locomotive with the steam up, 
telling him no matter what else he did he 
was to keep his mouth shut. He wants. to 
take the green box with the magic plate- 
cutter, but I tell him I’ll take care of that, 
and off he goes. 

All this time Murph ’d been asking me 
about his wife. Now on the way up to Va- 
lina’s he gets after me again, and for the 
first time I answer him. ‘I’m bringing you 
to her,” I said. 

At the front entrance to Valina’s resi- 
dence I asked if the general was upstairs. 
The guards said he was, but also said he 
had left orders not to be disturbed. The 
guard smiled as he said it. ‘‘We shall go 
then to the Sefior Piper’s room,” I said, and 
the guard saluted and passed us inside. 

“Your wife,” I said to Murphy, when we 
got to Piper’s room, “‘is in there.’””? And I 
point across the hall to the locked door. 

“And Valina?’’ he asked. 

I said I didn’t know anything about 
Valina except what we had heard from the 
guards. 


With his automatic in his hand he stepped. 


across the hall and knocked at Valina’s 
door. He knocked again. And again. Then 
we saw him_listening, and then a few quick 
words and the door opened—and his wife 
fell into his arms. 

Piper and I both ran across the hall then. 
“Where is he?’’ Murphy was asking her. 
She points to an inner room. We follow 
Murph through three gorgeously furnished 
rooms, and there was Valina, the upper 
part of him on his stomach across the bed, 
his legs hanging to the floor. There was a 
little blood, not much, on the lace spread of 
the bed and a bullet hole plumb between his 
eyes when we rolled him over. ‘She had run 
to the other side of the room, she explained, 
and-when he had leaped across at her she 
had shot him. 

““Here’s where we get busy again,” I 
said, and turned to and burned out three 
more window bars with the magic plate- 
cutter in the green box. Then by way of a 
rope made of sheets and coverlets from the 
bed we lowered Murph and then his wife to 
the street at the back of the house, and then 
Piper’s typewriter and then Piper. I hauled 
up the rope then and passed out by way of 
the front door with my green box and my 
camera, which I had left in Piper’s room 
while I went to visit the jail. 

I met them in the dark street back of the 
house and we strolled on, striving not to 
look ina hurry. We see a motor car in front 
of a drug store on a quiet street. We had to 
crank it up. The noise seemed to interest a 
man whocame bouncing out of the drugstore. 
He must have owned it, for he yelled as we 
went off. I wanted to tell him where he 
could look for his machine in, say, ten or 
fifteen minutes, but was afraid to. We ran 
to a siding down by the station, and there 
we found our burglar on the steps of a loco- 
motive. 

“Wait!” he says, all excited, as soon 
as he spies us. “I think I got my eyes on 
that treasure car—there’s a car below with 
the doors locked tight and only two soldiers 
on guard.” 

“You, Bill, you get aboard!”’ I tell him, 
and borrowing Murph’s gun I stick it up 
against his stomach. 

““’*Course,”’ he says. ‘‘But if yuh didn’t 
have that gun!” 

“The first stop we come to,” I say then, 
““beyond the danger zone and there’s noth- 
ing better to do, I’ll beat your head off 
without any gun, just to show you I can do 
it. But now, you Billie, go ahead and start 
that engine or I’ll blow your head off now.” 

We all get aboard and away we go. I do 
the firing, while Piper with his typewriter 
lays back against the side of the cab with 
not a word out of him for perhaps fifteen 
minutes; and then he says: ‘‘And I might 
’a’ been Secretary of State!’’ After another 
fifteen minutes or so more he says: ‘And 
that little sefiorita was beginning to take 
notice of me!” After another while he 
comes out of a trance to say: ‘‘What the 
hell—I can go back to my old job—and be 
writing inside stories about this bloody 
country for a century to come!”’ And he 
crowds a place for his typewriter on the tool 
chest which ought ’ve been Bill’s seat by the 
window, and begins to bang away on it as 
if somebody was waiting at his elbow for the 
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Pulls You 


This machine would have been out in 10 minutes if the owner 
had had a PULL-U-OUT. Bad roads have no terrors for the 
motorist with a PULL-U-OUT in his tool box. When trouble 
comes he is independent—needs no help. If the auto turns 
over and some one is hurt, he doesn’t have to spend 
precious time going for help. Little, inexpensive 


The little thin 


y 


b (on A 
2) Wonderful 
New Hoist 


Consists of a winding drum, 
lever crank, 40 ft. of steel cable, 
two 7 ft. chains and 3 stakes. 


is right thereon the job. In ten minutes one man 
and a PULL-U-OUT can pull a big machine out 
of mud or ditch, ‘or right an-overturned car. 
Just drive the three stakes in the ground, tan- 
dem fashion, leaning them towards the auto, 
hitch one chain to the stakes and the other 

to the auto, and turn the crank—the stakes 
will hold and the auto will come out. 

Marvelous! but true. 


EveryAutoShouldCarryOne / Li, is 


Touring is risky without a PULL-U-OUT. 
Salesmen, physicians, farmers—anyone 
who leaves paved streets needs a PULL- 
-OUT. Even city driving is subject . 
to collisions, overturns, etc., that aN 
PULL-U-OUT can handle quickly. i 
Also, PULL-U-OUT chains make 
an ideal tow line. ys 


Indispensable inGarages 6 , 
° wD 
and Repair Shops i, 


Weighs only 28 lbs. and goes into 
space 4 x 6 x 14 inches, yet it has a 
dead-weight lifting capacity of 3000 
Ibs., and will pull 100,000 Ibs. on wheels. 
(Larger sizes have considerably greater 
capacity.) 


Because of its light weight, great power, low 
cost—because it will work in any position, and 
pull horizontally as well as lift, and has a greater 

reach and more power than a chain block, PULL-U- 
OUT will revolutionize present methods of hoisting. 


For quick, easy lifting on gg 
repair jobs, removing ji 
bodies, engines, etc., it fy 
has no equal. On the D 


tie iaber, wear on Does Jobs No Other Machine Can Do 
’ Cheapens Present Methods of Hoisting 


tires, and do the 
job better. 

There are hundreds of lifting and pulling jobs for which no me- 

chanical help has heretofore been provided, such as setting boilers, 

shifting machinery, lowering vaults and setting stones in cemeteries, 

* raising radiators, pulling wires thru conduits, placing telegraph poles, 

etc. PULL-U-OUT and one man will do jobs of this kind that now 
require from three to a dozen men. 


In all ordinary hoisting in shops, factories, on construction 
jobs, etc., PULL-U-OUT will do the work quicker and better 
than the customary chain block. Where individual hoists are 
needed, PULL-U-OUT is cheap enough to supply every 
workman with one. 


For spotting cars, stretching wire fences, pulling stumps, for 
painters’ rigging, and hundreds of other similar jobs, PULL-U-OUT 
surpasses anything now in use. Tell us what lifting or pulling you do 
now; we will show you how PULL-U-OUT will do it better and cheaper. 
Don’t pass this up because you are satisfied with present methods. Think 

how you can use PULL-U-OUT. You'll be surprised at the many things 
PULL-U-OUT will do that you wouldn’t readily think of. 

Oo ths Try a PULL-U-OUT at our risk. Put it to the test. 
Positive Guarantee if PULLOUT failsito satishy jomescturn dete’ 
your money will be refunded in full. Leading dealers, everywhere, are selling 
PULL-U-OUT on these terms. Canadian orders promptly filled from our Canadian 
depot. If your dealer doesn’t sell PULL-U-OUT, Write Us—Ask for Booklet. 


PULL-U-OUT SALES COMPANY, 2025 Market 


Attached to swinging 
=—) boom for loading 


able crane with Pull-U- 
Out attached. Capac- 
ity 1 ton. Weighs 
only 250 Ibs. Ask 


about it 


Supported by a 


tripod of 4x 4’s. i 
Adaptable for 
outdoor jobs 
especially + 


125 Velie Place 


*1065 


f. o. b. Moline 


A Market 


for Your 
Spare 
Hours 


Early in December 
we advertised for rep- 
resentatives to look 
after the 1916 demand 
for new and renewal 
subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and 
The Country Gentle- 
man. Hundreds of 
those who responded 
are now at work. But 
we need more. 


Velie quality is insured by the great manufacturing organization 
which has made Velie Cars synonymous with power, beauty and 
strength for so many years. 


Velie Model 22 is furnished with both summer top 
and detachable winter top, complete, at $1240; four- 
passenger coupé, $1750; 


Velie Motor Vehicle Company 
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Velie Model 22 at #1065 


with any Light-Six at any price 


g COMPARE power. What better can you obtain than the 
Velie-Continental unit power plant—silent, supple, adequate to 
every road and grade? 


COMPARE luxury. See and try the Velie deep-tufted 
genuine leather upholstery—long springs—roomy streamline 
body—mirror finish twenty operations deep. 


COMPARE equipment with the Velie’s highest grade 
complete equipment. 
button starting—everything. 


Remy two-unit electric system—push 


with wire wheels, $1820 


Write for catalog 


Moline, Illinois 


Wet DESIRE agents in every town 
to take care of this business for us. 
More than a million and a half renewals 
for the three publications must be for- 
warded during the year; hundreds of 
thousands of new subscriptions will be 
sent. We will pay you liberally for look- 
ing after those in your neighborhood. 


A few hours’ work each week will 
bring you an extra five dollars. If you 
have more time than that, you can earn 
correspondingly more. We will pay you 
in commission and salary for whatever 
time you can give us. If you are going 
to have some spare time on your hands 
in 1916, let us tell you of the plan. 
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All this time Murph and his wife are close 
together and saying nothing; and I’m fir- 
ing; and Bill the burglar is looking out of 
the cab window when Piper would let him; 
and we’re thundering down the grade like a 
comet. And all we know of where we’re 
going was that we’re headed east—toward 
the coast. We know that because that’s 
the only place the down grade can run to. 
It was about eight thousand feet high— 
Marreon—and we were dropping down at 
the rate of about a hundred feet a mile, and 
the safety valve was singing with the steam 
in her. 

But nothing happened except that we 
made great speed, and before morning we 
could smell the salt air of the sea and by 
daylight we could see it. And pretty soon 
we could make out the cream and the blue 
and salmon color of a town shining in the 
sun. It wouldn’t do to go running in there 
with a locomotive we couldn’t account for; 
so we got out, leaving her on the track. 

And no sooner were we out than the 
burglar lad, who’d been glaring at me side- 
wise all night, says: ‘So yuh think you can 
lick me, huh?” And we took our coats off 
and went at it, atop of a sandhill looking 
out on the gulf. He knew as much of box- 
ing as he did of everything else; and I 
jabbed and jolted him and hooked him 
till he couldn’t stand up—he still in his sol- 
dier pyjama uniform. He sinks down on 
the sand and says: “I didn’t believe a man 
of your size living could do it. I give up.” 

As I go back to my coat Piper looks all 
round me and feels under my arms, and at 
last says: ‘‘And you were bluffing all that 
time last night about that gun strapped 
under your left arm?” 

“Wasn’t it a good time to bluff?” I an- 
swer. 

We walked into the town—it was on the 
edge of the sea—and a couple of soldiers 
met us and began to ask us questions; which 
I shut off by asking them if they’d seen any- 
thing of a balloon. ‘Balloon? Balloon?” 
they repeated, and began to look round for 
it everywhere. So I explain how we were 
Americans, members of a meteorological 
party who’d been blown across the gulf on 
an exploring expedition, and how we had 
encamped on the beach for the night, leav- 
ing our balloon staked to a sandhill, and we 
woke up in the morning and it was gone. 
They were too polite to laugh out loud at 
us. Didn’t we know that any puff of wind 
would pull such stakes out of a pile of sand? 
they asked us. 

Of course we didn’t know—it was our 
first balloon trip—and I asked them how 
far to Chapico. It wasn’t far to Chapico, 
but there wasn’t a train till that evening. 
But he had a brother, the one doing the 
most of the talking, and led us down to 
whereared and yellowlittle trading schooner 
was to anchor. We could charter her to 
take us to Sancruz. The wind was fair, 
sefior. 

“No, no,” I said; ‘‘never again.” But 
there was a motor boat there, and I gave 
the owner forty pesos to take us to Chapico. 
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And he did, landing us at the New York 
steamship dock, where I went up to see 
about tickets. The clerk said sixty dollars | 
apiece for first-class to New York. Murph 
wanted to pay it—he had about two hun- 
dred dollars gold left in his money belt; 
but I wouldn’t let him. He’d need that, I 
knew, to start housekeeping when he got 
home with his bride. “Then I'll pay it,” 
says Piper, and pulls out two thousand 
pesos in bills. The clerk looks at it and 
shakes his head. é 

‘Look here,” says Piper, “‘up in Marreon | 
you'll find proclamations posted on the 
walls, and the storekeepers who won’t ac- 
cept that money for the same as silver 
money are stood up against a wall and shot.” 

“T’ve never been in Marreon,” said the | 
clerk. ‘‘And if it is true that the Valina | 
forces are even now retreating, it is 
worth He shrugged his shoulders. — 

I got the clerk to call out the agent, and — 
to him IJ said: “I have a business proposi- | 
tion here. My company owns a moving- 
picture news weekly, which they show in 
fourteen hundred or fourteen thousand or. 
fourteen million—whatever it is—moving- | 
picture houses in the United States. Now 
you make out passes for my friends here 
and I’ll make out pictures of your outfit, 
showing all your fine wharf property, with 
the big steamers ready to come and go, and 
your fine office building in back, and any 
picturesque natives you want to line up for 
atmosphere; and that'll go right on the 
screen on our circuit and be seen by four or 
five or ten or fifteen million or billion— 
whatever the circular says—people in the 
United States. It’s advertising you couldn’t 
buy,” I say, “‘for thousands of dollars; and 
all those movie audiences will look at your 
fine steamers and great wharf and the gen- 
eral dolce far niente background, and they’ll 
say that must be a great country for a 
winter trip, and of course this must be the 
swell line to go by on their next vacation. 
And if you want,” I say, “T’ll throw in a 
close-up of you in action at your mahogany 
roll-top desk.” 

I see he liked the idea of seeing himself in 
the movies, and he says all right and makes 
out their passage tickets, first-class. 


The ship steamed out with them, and 
with Murph went five thousand feet of 
good fight stuff for the old man and my 
recommend for a job for Murph, and I sat 
right here on this stringpiece and watched 
her same as you did sliding past the break- 
water, past the reefs and out of sight into 
the gulf. I’d like to been going with them, 
but I have to stay behind to make good with 
the pictures for the steamship company. 

Adventures? W—w—vwell, maybe I 
have—but little ones, all little ones. I’ve 
not yet met any dog-robber with a Ma- 
donna’s face ready to follow me to any dead 
line when she didn’t have to. 

But it’s a great little old world just the 
same, and what d’y’say to slipping up to 
the plaza and having a little sangaree and 
forgetting it? 


OUT-MANEUVERING MAMMA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Then why did I do it? Simply pure senti- 

mental bunk. That diving trick I learned 

from the natives,’ he explained after a 
ause. 

“All you have to do is to be there with 
your knife when the beggar turns over on 
his side. Not half so difficult as for a jug- 
gler to outline his wife with knives, and you 
don’t hear any oh-ing and ah-ing about 
that! I fear youareromantic,” heremarked 
brutally. 

Rosanne opened her mouth and closed 
it again, gasping like a little fish. Her 
cheeks were a splendid crimson. 

“Things like that,’”’ he went on moodily, 
“what do they amount.to? It’s not what 
one wishes to be praised for.” 

“What do you wish to be praised for?’ 
Rosanne wanted to know, and one corner 
of her mouth curled upward in a smile. 

“That,” retorted he with a return to his 
stiffness, ‘I shall leave you to find out for 
pele And with an abrupt bow he left 

er. 

For several days after this staggering 
rebuff Rosanne’s outraged young pride did 
not permit her to be so much as aware of 
the diver’s existence, even though several 
times he brushed her skirts as he strolled 
by in close conversation with her father. 
But papa was a triple-dyed democrat and 
would talk to a worm. It did not add to 


her pleasure to discover presently that 
Innesley was also avoiding her with equal 
hauteur and pride. To Rosanne this last 
insult was intolerable, and henceforth she 
obliterated him no longer but punished him 
whenever they met, which was about a 
hundred times a day, with a cool little 
nod of studied, impertinent politeness. The 
situation was not lost upon Mrs. Hazen, 


_ who watched her daughter’s conduct with 


quiet satisfaction. ; 

“Have you noticed,” she remarked to 
her husband one night in the seclusion of 
their stateroom, “how that queer, out- 
landish young foreigner seems to follow 
Rosanne about with his eyes? She’s not 
out of his range for a minute.” 

“Well,” remarked Hazen cheerfully, “it’s 
May, the open season for lovers.” 

“But Rosanne doesn’t even look at him. 
And the other day I found her erying in her 
cabin. It’s my belief the child’s pining for 
Peter and won’t acknowledge it.” 

Hazen arched his eyebrows. 
them his blue eyes were very gay. 

“There’s a lot of free electricity flying 
round loose these days,’ he murmured 
mildly. 

Mrs. Hazen ignored this irrelevance. 

“Why does he look so savage and scorn- 
ful?” she continued. ‘Sometimes I think 

(Continued on Page 49) es 
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The OAKLAND ‘‘47?— with its Oakland high- 


speed motor—has made 
a record and is making a record that is the envy of the 
industry. More frequent power impulses—reducing the 


You will notice it at any show you attend—the same enthusiasm over Oakland cars. 
Because the Oakland has gathered to itself those who demand all that an “8” can 
give, those who are enthusiasts on the “6” and those who stand by the high-speed “4.” 


66999 _ the master of its class 
The OAKLAND 8 ~~ because of its Oakland 
high-speed motor—70 horsepower. More revolutions per 
minute, more power, more flexibility than you’d expect 
even from an eight. This is the largest car in the Oakland 
line. Planned for people who expect the ultimate in com- 
fortable riding in town or on extended tour, with a wealth 
of power beyond the most extraordinary demand. 


Yet this vast power does not involve a heavy cost for 
gasoline, oil and tires. The Oakland “8” is one of the 
lightest cars for its power now built. Yet not one point of 
strength has been diminished. One of the roomiest cars 
on the market. Built for seven with room for more. 


Model 50—Seven-Passenger—$1585 f. o. b. Pontiac 


Catalogue with specifications and thumbnail booklet, 
“How Charlie and Mary Decided,” mailed on request 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
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= Superiorities = 


Great Strength with Light Weight 
Low Center of Gravity with 
Usual Road Clearance 
High-Speed Motor with 
Great Power 
Flying Wedge Lines with 
Least Wind Resistance 
Economy with 
Luxury 


“Sturdy as the Oak” 


669? a supreme example of 
The OAKLAND 6 “~~ efficient light car build- 
ing. A marvel of economy, easy handling and low upkeep. 
The car of such demand as to swamp the tremendous 
capacity of the Oakland plant for months. Roomy, as are 
all Oaklands. Comfortable seating capacity for five. With 
30 to 35 horsepower and a weight of only 2100 pounds 
fully. equipped and ready for the road, you can readily 
understand the ability of this car to 
pick up quickly in traffic, to hold a 
good pace uphill or on the level when 
touring. 


Model 32—Five-Passenger Touring — 
Two-PassengerRoadster—$795 f.o.b. 
Pontiac 


Oakland “‘8’s,”’ ‘‘6’s” and “4’s’’ at the shows 
of New York City, Chicago and elsewhere 


interval between explosions—mean that smoothness of 
operation which one expects only from added cylinders, 
retaining the characteristic simplicity and economy of 
the “‘four.”’ 

Model 38—Five- Passenger Touring— 


Two-Passenger Roadster —Two-Pas- 
senger Speedster—$1050 f.o.b. Pontiac 


Model 32 
Six 


Model 38 


Four 


; (Continued from Page 46) 
he would like to bite Rosanne in two. He 
seems positively to hate her prettiness.” 

“He was jilted,” said Hazen rather 
shortly. ‘‘A tough experience. He told 
me the girl sacked him the night before the 
wedding. Seems her mother was misin- 
formed as to the amount of his income. 
The girl quit him cold.” 

“Well,” pronounced Mrs. Hazen placidly, 
“the mother was right, depend on it. 
What is his occupation?”’ 

“Sheepherder, he says.” 

Mrs. Hazen gave a little scream. 

“A sheepherder! And casting eyes at 
Rosanne. What colossal impudence! Why 
is he permitted first-class?”’ 

“Because his gold clinks just as well as 
ours, my dear,” laughed papa brutally. 
“He’s a fine young fellow,” he added with 
sudden gravity. ‘Naturally he hates all 
womankind just now. If he knew how Ro- 
sanne had treated Peter I believe, by my 
soul, he’d pitch her after the shark into the 
sea!” 

“He hasnoright even tolookat Rosanne,” 
fumed Mrs. Hazen. ‘‘Penniless upstart! 
Vulgar adventurer! I wish you’d speak to 
him!” r 

“T will,” promised Hazen laughing, and 
he went up on deck and spoke to the vulgar 
adventurer until the stars paled out. 


It was some ten nights after this con- 
versation, when the ship had at last turned 
its nose toward Honolulu, that Rosanne 
leaned over the rail and watched dreamily 
the frothy, pale phosphorescent wake. She 
had gone below with the others, and then, 
feeling strangely restive and alive, she had 
muffled herself in a long, moth-gray cloak 
and slipped up into the shadowy stern to 
keep company with the stars. It was a 
warm, moonless night, the soft, velvety 
blackness overhead studded with sumptu- 
ous brilliants, big, bright and imminent. 
Little, caressing airs, the merest gentle 
wisps, came up to her like subtle exhala- 
tions from the dark, sleeping sea. 

- “Lovely night!” said a voice out of the 
gloom. 

Rosanne gave a sudden start and looked 
up, her breath suspended. Innesley loomed 
close by her side. 

“Tt seemed a pity to waste all this—this 
divine beauty in mere sodden sleep,’ he 
went on, striving for a casual note and fail- 
ing utterly; ‘‘and so—and so I came up for 
a little ramble in the starlight. I did not 
dare hope you would be here,”’ he added in 
a low voice, and looked into her downcast 
face. 

She was silent. 

“Why have you avoided me?” he asked 
with sudden bitterness. 

“T have not avoided you.” 

“For two, three days now I have watched 
and waited, hoping fora word with you ——” 

“How could I know that?” 

“And each time you have eluded, 
thwarted me. Was that kind?” he de- 
manded with mounting passion. ‘‘ Was 
that just?” 

_ “T must go,’ she murmured hurriedly. 
“Mother ——” 

“Mother be blowed!” he said a little 
roughly. “I’ve had too much of mothers. 
No, no, please!” as she turned away. 
“Don’t leave me, I beg you!’’ His voice 
was vibrant with the stress of a tense emo- 
tion. He laid a restraining hand on her 
arm. “I—want to talk to you. To explain 
things. To say good-by.” 

Rosanne’s infirm heart lost a beat. 

“You are leaving?” 

“To-morrow, at Honolulu. My honey- 
moon is over,’’ he added grimly. ‘I’ve got 
to get back to work.” 

“Your—honeymoon?” she whispered, 
whitening. 

“Didn’t you know I was on my honey- 
moon?” he asked with a harsh laugh. 

Couldn’t you tell by my face that I was 
enjoying it intensely?” 

4 She looked at him with wide eyes. 

But—but I don’t understand! It’s—is it 
a joke?” 

‘A grisly joke!” he jeered sardonically. 

* ind where is your—the girl?” 

Jilted me,’”’ he said in hard, strained 
tones. “Sacked me the night before the 
wedding.” 

oo suppressed a sudden exclama- 
“And so I came off on my honeymoon 
thout her. I wasn’t going to be done out 
of both, you see. Charming, isn’t it?” 

_ “I—don’t. know,” stammered Rosanne 
1 faint, tones. “I—I ——” She put up 
4 very inadequate lace handkerchief and 


ry 
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dabbed at her eyes. ‘‘You—you are do- 
doing th-this to mock m-me!”’ she sobbed 
in a choking voice. ‘“F-for suh—some 
horrid j-joke. I s-saw you and p-papa 
looking across the d-deck and laughing at 
m-me this morning, and I knew th-then 
you were plotting something. But is it 
just? Is it k-kind?”’ 

He looked at her in clear astonishment. 

“Upon my word,”’ he said earnestly, “I 
don’t know in the least what you are talk- 
ing about. Do you mean,” he continued in 
rising wrath, “‘that I’d invent this infernal 
mess of mine simply as some silly jest?” 

“Then you don’t know about my jilt- 
ing—I mean about Peter?” 

His brows were drawn together in a heavy 
frown. 

“You? You jilted Peter?” 
queer, amazed laugh. 

“Papa didn’t tell you?” she insisted. 
She was still mopping her eyes with the 
futile little wad of damp lace. 

He shook his head. 

“Then I must, I suppose.’”’ She gulped, 
drew a deep breath, and spoke rapidly off 
the top of it like a child repeating a lesson. 
“Tt was Peter. I—I jilted Peter. He was 
good; very, very good. Nothing at all the 
matter with him. And that was the trouble. 
I—I ——”’ Her voice failed. 

“Yes ?” he urged gently. For the 
past minute he had been holding her fever- 
ish little hand tightly clasped in his own, a 
fact neither of them seemed to observe. 

“T—couldn’t!”’ she whispered. ‘‘I was so 
ashamed, but I couldn’t make myself feel, 
not a thing! It was like—it was like saw- 
dust, dry sawdust in the mouth. It seemed 
to me my very pulse went slower when 
Peter was around. I wanted to—to love 
him and I tried, but it was no good. Do 
you remember the day you dived after the 
shark? As you left the rail it seemed as if 
my heart gave a great jerk, and then flew 
like a-bird right out of me after you. I 
didn’t breathe even ” She paused and 
went on hurriedly. ‘I only mention that 
as an example of the way I didn’t feel 
with Peter.” 

“Yes? Well, and then?’ 

“That’s all. I ran away the day before 
the wedding. I didn’t marry Peter.” 

““So you are free—and here. And I am 
free—and here. I begin to believe there’s 
something in this jilting business after 
all. I perceive a certain wisdom, destiny, 
design.” 

His voice was warm, laughing, and his 
hand, which still held hers, strong and 
magnetic, was sending sweet, unreasonable 
thrills to her heart. Her whole being was 
flooded with a strange, wild tumult of emo- 
tion. 

“T must go,’”’ she whispered. She strove 
weakly to release her hand. 

The gray cloak slipped back, revealing 
her white neck and rounded, gleaming shoul- 
ders. The man gazed down at her in silence. 
The faint scent of her hair was in his nostrils. 
Her mouth, sweet as a flower, was close to 
his burning face. 

“Rosanne!”’ he breathed. The thrilling 
pressure of his fingersincreased. Sheswayed 
a little toward him. “Rosanne. . .” he 
whispered again. 

She lifted her eyes slowly—and the next 
instant was in his arms. The night envel- 
oped them with its dark, star-sown mantle. 
There was a breath, asoft, light sigh. Their 
lips met. 


He gave a 


, 


“Do you know,” she murmured some 
time later, “that I don’t even know your 
first name? You weren’t on the ship’s list, 
you see,” 

“Hadn’t time—sailed at the very last 
minute. I saw the ship at the dock, took a 
sudden notion to clear out of the whole 
mess, spoke to the captain, tore home and 
packed my bag, rushed on board just as 
they were hauling in the gangplank, and 
here I am!” 

Followed a brief intermission. 

“But what is your name?” she persisted. 

“Tom, Dick or Harry, what does it 
matter?” he asked gayly. 

Rosanne reflected. 

“Nothing. Just so it isn’t Peter 2 

“But it is,’ he chuckled. “Peter is my 
name. That’s why I was so astonished 
when you said you had jilted Peter.” 

She stared up at him, lips parted, inaston- 
ishment at the strange coincidence. Peter 
the second took mean advantage of her pose. 

“You see,’”’ he laughed, ‘“‘you were des- 
tined to marry Peter! A person can’t get 
away from his destiny, wriggle as hard as 
hemay. Why was I freed from a mercenary 


match? Why did I go down to the docks 
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LYNITE Aluminum Pistons have proved to 
be the ideal type of lightweight pistons. No 
other aluminum alloy has been able to show 
their efficiency. They are now standard 
equipment in most of the high-speed, high- 
class, high-price cars. 


Here’s your chance to get them for your Ford. 
A set of 4 McQuay-Norris LYNITE Alumi- 
num Pistons equipped with 12 McQuay- 
Norris \waxtReer Piston Rings—complete. 


LYNITE Pistons have exceptional strength 
and ;toughness, which ensures greatly in- 
creased resistance to wear. They weigh only 
one-third as much as those cast-iron pistons 
in your Ford—that means quicker accelera- 
tion, higher speed, less vibration, lighter 
bearing pressure, and longer bearing life. 
Friction is about one-half—that means power 
saved and less oil used. LYNITE Pistons are 
cooler—that means less carbon deposit on 
piston heads, cleaner plugs, and better valve 
seating. 


leaxfRoor Piston Rings besides—the most 
perfect and durable gas-tight and oil-tight 
seal for the piston. 


There’s a combination of incomparable value 
to you. Get your order in early to your 
garage or repair shop and have them in- 
stalled. All good supply houses have them 
in stock. 
Send for new illustrated folder on LYNITE 
Aluminum Pistons—full of valuable infor- 


mation. Also FREE booklet—‘‘To Have 
and to Hold Power”—explaining the merits 


of L\ean\Roor Piston Rings. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons 

372 Pape Ave., Toronto 
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Pittsburg Cincinnati 
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Average Age Twenty-Three Years 
Average Earnings $70.00 a Week 


By taking subscriptions for the Curtis periodicals, 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman, in their spare time, 
these young men make more money than they 
could make in any other way, and more than most 
men of any age can make. 

If you have initiative and a desire to make more 
money than you are now earning,we will buy your ser- 
vices at their full value. We will pay any man what he 
is worth without regard to his age or present position. 

We need new representatives everywhere to look 
after our renewals and new subscriptions. We need 
them particularly right now to take care of the 
enormous end-of-the-year demand. On request we 
will send you full particulars of our offer. 


AGENCY DIVISION, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


We Will Buy Your Spare Time 


BOX 212 
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i188 Earn While You Learn 


TA 
§ f The best system for beginners. A 
et perfection course for stenographers. 

Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy and a 
greater number of court reporters than any other 
system in the last ten years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 


Success Shorthand School, Suite 21, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
W. L. JAMEs, Chief Instructor 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert expe- 
rience of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’s 
most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—FREE. Write. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. 


©! a! 
f you havea good record and can furnish references, to sell our 
attractive line of Advertising Thermometers to live buyers inall 
¥ businesslines. Liberalcommission. Allor parttime. Novicecon- 
# sidered. Givein your first letter, in confidence, references, experi- 

enceand presentline. Sales Dep’t, 95 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y. 


‘Hoosier Roses” FREE 


AS 3 

Ea TP An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors. Ex- 
wasies iains rose and flowersuccess and how tc get Rhea Reid, 

great crimson Rose Bush, without charge. Write for this book, 

HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 112 New Castle, Ind. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
y Book and Almanac for1916 


Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not satisfied. 
Orr C. C. SHOEMAKER Box 912, Freeport, Ill. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. 
I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B, OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WADSWORTH-ALL SEASON 


RoabsTER 
MODEL 


Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfortable in 
summer. Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
material as used in upholstering car. Glass doors 
and panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
used in their place. Get full details from your dealer, 
or write us for illustrated catalog. In ordering specify 
whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. Prices on 
application for Limousine Tops for Cadillac, Stude- 
baker, Overland, Reo, Dodge, Maxwell, Buick, 
Hudson and Chalmers cars. 

Wadsworth Manufacturing Co., 1269 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS WANTED Witte, for List 


of Patent Buy- 
ers and Inventions Wanted and $1,000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. Our four books sent Free. 
Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co.,1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


————$— 
VW/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


$$ 


Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainments, 
Monologs, Dia- 
logs, Recitations, 


Pantomimes, 

Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. 1. §, DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 
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that day? Why did I rush frantically to 
catch this very particular boat? Because 
you were fated to marry Peter.” 

“You’ve not asked me,” he resumed af- 
ter another scandalously long pause, ‘‘what 
I do for a living, and that’s more important 
than a name.” : 

“T know. Mamma told me.” 

“T’'ll bet she did!’’ he muttered savagely. 

“‘A—a sheepherder.””’ The word came 
stiffly to her lips. 

“You don’t like it?” he questioned 
quickly. His arms dropped to his sides. 

“No,” she admitted with candor. 

““You’re ashamed!’’ he broke out hotly. 
“You’re ashamed to be a sheepherder’s 
wife. Bah!” He turned from her roughly. 
‘All women are alike.’’ 

“T can’t image it somehow,’”’? murmured 
Rosanne. ‘‘Would you have a crook with 
a knot of ribbon, and a sweet little reed 
flute?’’ She gave a soft gurgle of laughter 
and linked herarm in his. “‘Poormamma!” 
she said. ‘‘She’ll want to clap me in irons 
for the rest of the trip. We’ll make papa 
tell her, Peter.’ 

He disengaged himself firmly. ‘Are you 
ashamed?” he insisted. 

“Ashamed of what?” she parried. 

“Of being poor. Of living in a small 
way. Of marrying a man who works with 
his hands.” 

For answer he felt her soft arms round 
his neck, her laughing mouth pressed close 
to his own. 

“Dear . . . ”’ she whispered. “Oh, my 
dearest! What does it matter? Do what 
you please—but don’t dive after sharks 
any more!”’ 

A few minutes later, in the deepest, 
blackest shadow before Rosanne’s state- 
room, a final tableau took place, the chief 
ingredients of which were silence, occasional 
rustlings, subdued laughter, repeated dis- 
appearances of a moth-gray cloak, and soft 
clucking noises, all very absurd and scan- 
dalous. 

In the adjoining stateroom Mrs. Hazen, 
who had just snapped off the light, listened 
to the strange sounds with round, affrighted 
eyes, and at last cried out bravely: 

““Who’s there?” 

Profound silence greeted her outcry. 

At length, after a discreet pause, Hazen 
rose, cleared his throat with a loud ‘“ Hur- 
rumph! Hur-rumph!” which could easily 
be heard a marine block, and after a suita- 
ble silence hur-rumphed again. Atlength he 
opened the door. The dim corridor was de- 
serted. 

““What did you hear, dear?’”’ he queried 
innocently. 

“Why, it sounded like—it sounded ex- 
tremely like a—but I dare say I was mis- 
taken.” 

Whereat papa, the shocking villain, 
smiled to himself in the dark. 

It was decided at an early morning coun- 
cil of three not to acquaint Mrs. Hazen 
with the disturbing news concerning Peter 
the second until after they had arrived in 
port and learned tidings of the first Peter, 
who might even then be waiting at the pier, 
solid, faithful and true, to meet and claim 
his bride. Rosanne’s cheeks paled when- 
ever she thought on this dread contingency. 
The final day arrived. 

Mrs. Hazen, foremost in the prow, 
scanned eagerly through her glasses the big, 
gay throng lining the pierhead for some 
signs of her favorite candidate. But no 
Peter materialized. This was strange, but 
doubtless there were letters. In the haste 
and:scramble of docking, mamma had acci- 
dentally on purpose lost sight of the diver. 
There had been something in those keen, 
steady, dark eyes of his lately when he 
turned them upon Rosanne which—how- 
ever, that episode was over, and dear, 
faithful old Peter would soon be here! With 
these gratifying thoughts she repaired to 
her room, bathed, rested, and then sat down 
to a cozy tea and to enjoy Peter’s letter— 
his last letter, which had that very moment 
arrived and been sent up to her room. 

An hour later Hazen tapped lightly at 
his wife’s door and was bidden to enter. 
Mrs. Hazen still held the communication of 
her favorite in a tightly clenched hand. 

Hazen cleared his throat. ‘‘My dear,” 
he began bravely, ‘‘I have some delightful 
news for you. Bubbles ——” 

“Pray don’t use that foolish name,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Hazen, and the eyes she 
turned on him were like chilled steel. 

“Rosanne,” he emended imperturbably, 
“and young Innesley Ae 

“What!” she broke in angrily. ‘That 
brazen adventurer! Has he come ashore 
too? I thought we were rid of him.” 
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“He and Rosanne are outside on the 
stairs waiting to speak to you.” | 

“What do you mean?” gasped mamma, : 
turning livid. | 

Hazen smiled rather soberly into her 
shallow, leaf-brown eyes. | 

“They will tell you what they mean.” 

She stared at him, stupefied. “You 
mean they 4 | 

He nodded. ‘Exactly. You’ve got it,” 
he said quietly. “They mean business, 
those two precious infants. I declare, it 
makes me young just to watch their antics 
together. Bertha,’’ he began tenderly, and 
made as if to take her hand. She snatched 
it away in a rage. 

“Do you mean that you would actually 
permit your daughter to marry a common 
sheepherder?”’ she flamed. 

“He’s not a common sheepherder. He’s 
a jolly uncommon one.” 

The doorknob rattled suddenly and Ro- 
sanne’s lustrous head appeared. 

“Is the duel over?” she asked gayly. 
“When do the seconds appear?’”’ She nod- 
ded to Innesley, whose look was not by 
many degrees as valiant as when he faced 
the shark, took his hand, and marched him 
up to her mother. ‘Here he is, mamma 
dear. You’d better make the best of him! 
We came terribly near eloping outright. 
You see, I was afraid Peter might show up.” 

“You won’t have a chance to get entan- 
gled with Peter again,’ snapped mamma 
bitterly. ‘‘He’s through with you. Read 
pat ”” Andshe thrust the letter into Hazen’s 

and. 

He smoothed it open, affixed his glasses 
leisurely and read, mumbling the phrases: 


““Tear Mrs. Hazen: Regret cannot be 
with you. . . .? Hm,hm. . ‘Fact is, 
have come to agree with Miss Rosanne’s 
decision.’ . Does, eh? . . ‘Feel 
cannot make her happy.’ . - Humph! 
: ‘Best thing for us to part. . .. 
Clash of temperaments. . . . Lookatlife 
differently. Trust she has entirely 
recovered from her heart-trouble! . . . 
Believe me, andso forth, andsoforth.’ ... 


“Don’t think much of that!” growled 
Hazen. ‘‘Waspish!”’ He crushed the epis- 
tle contemptuously in his hand. 

But Rosanne, who had gone very pink 
with wounded vanity, suddenly broke out 
into an unsteady little crowing laugh of 
rapture and surprise. 

“Oh, Peter,”’ she cried, ‘‘I’m jilted too. 
We're even all round. Now, mamma, you 
can’t refuse.” 

“Are you determined to disgrace your- 
self by marrying that odious person?” 
demanded Mrs. Hazen, choking. 

“Darling mamma, yes; but explain to 
her, dear odious person!”’ t 

“You see, Mrs. Hazen,” began Innesley 
very hesitantly, ‘‘the condition of sheep- 
herders in Queensland isn’t all it might be. 
And so a few other ranchers and I got to- 
gether to see what could be done. We’ve 
been trying to give the poor beggars a 
fair deal, decent hours, lodgings, a living 
wage and all that. The upshot of it was 
that I offered to be a sheepherder myself 
for a while, just to get the game from the 
inside. Of course I had no notion of posing 
as a sheepherder when I came on board, 
but—well, you see I’d just come through a 
rather ugly experience. I was wanted for 
my money. And when through an error it 
was thought that I hadn’t anything much, 
I was chucked out like an empty gunny 
bag. So after I had seen your daughter’”’— 
he sent Rosanne one of his brief, flashing 
smiles—‘‘I—I decided to see just what a 
poor devil of a sheepherder’s chance was 
worth. It was a test.’ 

“Then you’re not a sheepherder after 
all?” gasped mamma. 

He shook his head. 

“Sorry to disoblige.” 

“‘He’s not a sheepherder, but he’s the 
champion high diver of Australia,” said 
Rosanne proudly. ‘‘And he’s promised me 
not to dive after man-eating sharks any 
more.” 

“‘He’s one of the richest young ranchers 
in Queensland,”’ whispered papa craftily in 
Mrs. Hazen’s ear; “income over half a 
million pounds sterling.” ; 

He hated to be commercial, but he knew 
his loving wife. Mrs. Hazen’s face began 
to clear. 

“Well,” she said, 
gone so far A a) 
“She’s smiling,” cried Rosanne, clapping 

her hands. “And the preacher’s been wait- 
ing downstairs for an hour. Oh, Peter, 
catch her quick while she smiles!”’ am 


“seeing things have 
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FY) FE ke DY COMBINING 
“4 Wf WINTER LUXURY WITH 
a SUMMER COMFORT 


(The top is removable) 


Picomplete 105 


eS TOURING CAR 


The 
JEFFERY FOUR SEDAN : SEVEN - PASSENGER, $1035 
(Top Removable) ne FIVE - PASSENGER, $1000 


FIVE-PASSENGER, $1165 : THREE - PASSENGER ROADSTER, $1000 
SEVEN-PASSENGER, $1200 


Picture to yourself a handsome. 


high-erade, beautifully- finished, luxuriously easy-riding enclosed 
coach put as much cueality into your picture ae can—and you 
ery 


Still will not be overestimating the quality and appearance of the Je 
Four Sedan. @]Yet the cost of this car complete is extremely mod- 
erate—and the Sedan body is easily removed, giving you an open 
touring car including summer top for pleasant-weather touring. 
Divided front seats afford easy access from the front compartment to the tonneau - Windows, extra wide, 


three-sixteenth inch crystal plate, ground and polished, adjustable for ventilation - Curtains, silk portiere type. 
Upholstery, grey whipcord—leather optional for seats + Interior illumination from an electric dome light. 


, Ihe Thomas B. Jeffery Compan 
Prices, FO. B. Kenosha, Wisconsin MaimntOmice andi Works! ot hey Pee Illustrated booklet on request 
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**Yes, John, every machine here has its 
be pies own Robbins & Myers Motor. That means 
Saft erp UNS ee dl uninterrupted service—insures maximum out- 


ner neasal 


put—no lay-offs through faulty equipment. 
It’s downright comforting to have this 
assurance of really dependable service.” 


Every man who has “‘a wheel to 
turn” should read that again: “downright com- 
forting to have assurance of dependable service.” 


It sums up the experience @ 
over fifty thousand power users and makers of 
motor driven devices where Robbins & Myers 
motors keep things moving. 


All Purposes 


The name *‘Robbins & Myers”? means motors 
—whether for the boy’s work bench, or for the office, 2 
shop, store, home or factory. 4 


Every size—from 1-40 to 20 horse power. For 


| 
é | 
operation on all commercial direct and alternating Clip 
cuits. Built to stand up through years of uninterrupted | 

i 


service. Simple. Efficient. Economical. , 


x 


Twenty years’ motor experience is behind 


J. 


every R & M motor. That rids you of guesswork. Make 
your motor purchase a wise one. Guarantees performance— 
backed by the further R & M service guarantee which says 
‘Satisfaction or your money back.”’ i 


14 


A Sign of Quality QQ) If You Are A 


The Robbins & Myers name Manufacturer of Motor Driven 


on the motor of any electrically nis mare Machines, let our engineers hele 
driven device is of itself a sign ie deed work out your motor problems, 
of quality. Makers of power driven Bp wanaaies No obligation on your part— a 
appliances know that this guarantees an isa M U 5 A a 
operating efficiency fully in keeping with Guarantee Motor User, write for data on 


their own quality standard. of Service motors to suit your particular needs— 


To manufacturers of these de- Dealer, write for bulletins, prices 
vices we will gladly submit sample motors and discounts. Let us help you land | 


for trial and will quote on quantity lots. that big prospect. 


= 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Here’s the car you’re proud to own 
y Pp 


AND, NOW’S the time to order it. You'll understand when you see, ride in 
and compare the Haynes, why the 1915 sale has practically out-totaled the volume 
of all other Indiana-made cars—and Indiana is the second state in car produc- 


tion. The 
HAYNES LicHT s[X 


will delight you just as much as it has this West Virginia owner (name on request) who writes: 


€€ This is the eighth car I have owned. The beautiful lines, long, easy- -tiding springs and soft 
cushions of the Haynes, together with the abundance of power, make it by far the greatest 
value on the market. For several years the test for any new car that came to town was to 
go up a certain hill here on ‘high’—a feat that very few could do. I took my Haynes last 
night with six in it, not only on ‘high’ but from a standing start to 4o miles at the top of the hill. 9) 


Because of the heavy demand, we never have been Simply order 60 or go days in advance. Mailing 
able to fill the immediate orders for the Haynes the coupon will not obligate you in any way, but 
“Light Six.” You can insure delivery of your will prove a convenient method of getting in 


Haynes, March First, April First, or May First. touch with your nearest Haynes dealer. 


The Haynes Automobile Co., 40 S. Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Haynes Prices Catalog with complete onenennenenasS pecial delivery COoupOn====""" Shon 


s 

; ; s 

Model 34—Five-Passenger Touring Car . . . $1385 specifications on request. i The Haynes Automobile Co., 40 S. Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. ‘ 

With Sedan Top . . . . $1560 § With the understanding that it does not place me under geligaton, 5 

? ‘ you may arrange with our nearest dealer to give me a demonstra- ‘ 

Model 34—Three- Passenge “So. Sha- Belle ’ Road- BLS an of che Horse Light Six.” Iam interested in acarfor 

Steh x. ; Cone eke TAGS, os Delivery. ‘ 
. , 

With Sedan Tor" seh oe on Pah “sy STATE WHEN ; 

M 1 Seay Name__— é 

ode 33 Seven:Passenger eg et nee + ’ 

Touring Car (jrated) $1495 nr ane SPDT 

With SedanTop, $1670 i State My busi- § 

All prices F.O. B. ~~ <a % ae Seay ness is eee 5 

g SS Lr s 

f ‘ 
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Are We Downhearted ! No!—by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“At one time | worked 

on the one-cylinder 

Cadillac cars that had. 

been run since.1900. It 

was a notable feature 
that while it was often 

necessary to replace 

other parts, a worn or 
defective Hyatt Roller 
Bearing was never found.” 


E. F. Guinazzo, Boston, Mass. 
PAIGE 


“Hyatt Roller Bearings give 
most satisfactory service at 
the points where stress and 
friction are greatest. They 
represent the difference be- 
tween bearing satisfaction 


hicago, III. 
’ CHEVROLET-MONROE 


“Our salesmen are able to 

dispose of the bearing ques- 
tion quickly and convinc- 
ingly,; simply by mention- 
ing that Hyatt Quiet Bear- 
ngs are used.” 


F..D. Cerf; 
Chicago, lil. - 
EMPIRE-JACKSON | 
HOLLIER *‘8” 


WAVERLEY 
ELECTRICS 


“The average owner today does not want to trouble 


with the mechanism of his car. He never needs to 

touch the. bearings if his automobile is Hyatt 

equipped.” iP 

L. S. Vaughan, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
OAKLAND 


“This is a ‘fool proof’ 
era of automobile con- 
struction. Manufact- 
urers have learned that 
their product must be 


as well as the 
use. 


absolutely no adjust- 

ment and no attention, 
save occasional oiling.” 

J. E. Staley, Des Moines, la. 


KING 


“Tl have paid special atten- 
tion to the performance of 
automobile bearings and 
Hyatt Quiet Roller Bear- 
ings have proved the most 
dependable yet manufac- 
tured for use in motor 
vehicles.” 


Curtis M. Betts, 


Chicago, II}. 
MITCHELL 
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**Tux’’ is the happy smoke. It just packs the smoker’s calendar so plumb full 
of fragrant delight that a gloomy day can’t crowd itself in edgewise. That mild, 
soothing taste of **Tux’’ has introduced many a man to the joy of pipe-smoking 
and a regular unending procession of happy days. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


By far the most pleasant pipe-smoke in the world is Tuxedo. With Tuxedo 
you can smoke your pipe all day, and day after day, without a particle of dis- 
comfort. Because the rich, sun-ripened Burley leaf for Tuxedo is mature-aged 


for three to five years. 7 hen the original “‘’Tuxedo Process’? removes every 
trace of bite and irritation. 


There is only ove ‘“Tuxedo Process’’—that’s why 
there camnot be another tobacco like Tuxedo. The 
“Tuxedo Process’’ has been imitated many times, but 
never successfully. 


Re COLLiER Smoke Tuxedo for a week and you’il know you’ve 
Be Popular Comedian found the tobacco that’s plumb full of content and 
“My Me tclivivs Tuxedo- satisfaction. 
filled. I tried other tobaccos 
er tobacce YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Now there IS no other.” Convenient, glassine-wrapped Famous green tin with gold 10 
moisture-proof pouch . . . lettering, curved to fit pocket C 
7 Y D In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c ) 
ed ——e “WZ, w aN ESTSTNISESTSS 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY a ee a 
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baa SOAP appeals to men. Its quick lather and easy 


rinsing save time. Its purity and quality enable it to cleanse 
thoroughly and without irritation. It floats conveniently at 
hand. It leaves no odor. And it sells at a price that makes : 


it a superior value. 
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HERE are certain people 

who will never understand 

this story, people who live 
their lives by rule of thumb. 
Little lives they are, too, measured 
by the letter and not the spirit. 
Quitesimpletoo. Right is right and 
wrong is wrong. 

That shadowy No Man’s Land 
between the trenches of virtue and 
sin, where most of us fight our bat- 
tles and are wounded, and even die, 
does not exist for them. 

‘The boy in this story belonged to 
that class. Even if he reads it he 
may not recognize it. But he will 
not read it or have it read to him. 
He will even be somewhat fretful if 
it comes his way. 

“Tf that’s one of those problem 

. things,” he will say, “I don’t want 
to hear it. I don’t see why nobody 
writes adventure any more.” 

Rightisright and wrongis wrong. 
Seven words for a creed, and all of 
life to live! 

This is not a war story. But it 
deals, as must anything that repre- 
sents life in this year of our Lord of 
Peace, with war. With war in its 
human relations. Not with guns 

and trenches, but with men and 
women, with a boy and a girl. 

For only in the mass is war vast. 

- To the man in the trench it reduces 
. itself to the man on his right, the 
man on his left, the man across, be- 
_ yond the barbed wire, and a woman. 
. The boy was a Canadian. He 
- was twenty-two and not very tall. 
, His name in this story is Cecil 
Hamilton. He had won two medals 
for life-saving, each in a leather 
case. He had saved people from 
drowning. Whenhe went abroad to 
fight he took the medals along. Not 
» to show. But he felt that the time 
might come when he would not be 
sure of himself. A good many men 
on the way to war have felt that 
way. The body has a way of turn- 
e ing craven, in spite of high resolves. 
It would be rather comforting, he 
} felt, to have those medals some- 
° where about him at that time. He 
never looked at them without a 
proud little intake of breath and a 
_ certain swelling of the heart. 


On the steamer he found that a medal for running had slipped into one of the cases. 
He rather chuckled over that. He had asense of humor, in spite of his seven-word creed. 


Z 


-oberts Rimehart 
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She Took Out the Boy’s Photograph and for a Long Time Sat and Looked at It 


And a bit of superstition, for that night, at dusk, he went out on to the darkened deck him with a pucker between her eyebrows. 


and flung it overboard. 


_ The steamer had picked him up at Halifax—a cold dawn, with a few pinched faces 
looking over the rail. Forgive him if he swaggered up the gangway. He was twenty-two, 
he was a lieutenant, and he was a fighting man. 

_ The girl in the story saw him then. She was up and about, in a short sport suit, with 


he vacated. 


On thesecond afternoon out they 
had tea together, she in her steamer 
chair and he calmly settled next to 
her, ina chair belonging to an irri- 
tated English lawyer. Afterward 
he went down to his cabin, hung 
round with his new equipment, and 
put away the photograph of a very 
nice Toronto girl, which had been 
propped up back of his hairbrushes. 

They got rather well acquainted 
that first day. 

“You know,” he said, with his 
cup in one hand and a rather stale 
cake in the other, ‘‘it’s awfully 
bully of you to be so nice to me.” 

She let that go. She was looking, 
as a matter of fact, after a tall man 
with heavily fringed eyes and 
English clothes, who had just gone 
by. 

“You know,” he confided—he 
frequently prefaced his speeches 
with that—‘“‘I was horribly lonely 
whenI cameupthegangway. Then 
I saw you, and you were smiling. 
It did me a lot of good.” 

“T suppose I really should not 
have smiled.’”’ She came back to 
him with rather an effort. ‘But 
you caught me, you know. It 
wasn’t rouge. It was cold cream. 
I’ll show you.” 

She unbuttoned her jacket, 
against his protest, and held out the 
little stick. He took it and looked 
at it. 

“You don’t need even this,” he 
said rather severely. He disap- 
proved of cosmetics. ‘‘You have a 
lovely mouth.” 

“It’s rather large. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Tt’s exactly right.” 

He was young, and as yet more 
interested in himself than in any- 
thing in the world. So he sat there 
and told her who he was, and what 
he hoped to do and, rather to his own 
astonishment, about the medals. 

“How very brave you are!” she 
said. 

That made him anxious. He 
hoped she did not think he was 
swanking. It was only that he did 
not make friends easily, and when 
he did meet somebody he liked he 
was apt to forget and talk too much 


about himself. He was so afraid that he gulped down his tepid tea in a hurry and 
muttered something about letters to write, and got himself away. The girl stared after 
And the tall man came and took the place 


Things were worrying the girl— whose name, by the way, was Edith. On programs it 
was spelled ‘‘Edythe,”’ but that was not her fault. 


Yes, on programs—Edythe O’Hara. 


The business manager had suggested deHara, but she had refused. Not that it mattered 


a white tam-o’-shanter on her head and a white woolen scarf tucked round her neck. _ she was divinely young and graceful. 


Under her belted coat she wore a middy blouse, and when she saw Lieutenant Cecil 
Hamilton, with his eager eyes—not unlike her own, his eyes were, young and inquiring— 
she reached into a pocket of the blouse and dabbed her lips with a small stick of cold 


Cold air has a way of drying lips. 


He caught her at it, and she smiled. It was all over for him then, poor lad! 
a Afterward, when he was in the trenches, he wondered about that. He called it 
“ et” to himself. It was really a compound, that first day or two, of homesickness 


much. She had been in the chorus. She had a little bit of a voice, rather sweet, and 


In the chorus she would have remained, too, but for one of those queer shifts that 
alter lives. A girl who did a song and an eccentric dance had wrenched her knee, and 
Edith had gone on in her place. Something of her tomboy youth remained in her, and 


for a few minutes, as she frolicked over the stage, she was a youngster, dancing to her 


shadow. 


3 


She had not brought down the house, but a man with heavily fringed eyes, who 
watched her from the wings, made a note of her name. He was in America for music-hall 
“2 aes material for England, and he was shrewd after the manner of his kind. Here was a girl 
and alittle furtive stirring of anxiety and the thrill of new adventure that wasinhis blood. who frolicked on the stage. The English, accustomed to either sensuous or sedate 
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dancing, would fall hard for her, he de- 
cided. Hither that, or she would go 
“bla.”’ She was a hit or nothing. 

And that, in so many words, he told 
her that afternoon. 

“Feeling all right?’’ he asked her. 

“Better than this morning. The 
wind’s gone down, hasn’t it?”’ 

He did not answer her. Hesat onthe 
side of the chair and looked her over. 

“You want to keep well,’”’ he warned 
her. ‘‘The whole key to your doing any- 
thing is vitality. That’s the word— 
Life.” 

Shesmiled. Itseemed soeasy. Life? 
She was full-fed with the joy of it. Even 
as she sat, her active feet in their 
high-heeled shoes were aching 
to be astir. 

“Working in the gymnasium?” 
he demanded. 

“Two hours a day, morning 
and evening. Feel.” 

She held out her arm to him, 
and he felt its small, rounded 
muscle, with a smile. But his 
heavily fringed eyes were on her 
face, and he kept his hold until 
she shook it off. 

““Who’s the soldier boy?’ he 
asked suddenly. 

“Lieutenant Hamilton. He’s 
rathernice. Don’tyouthinkso?” 

“He'll do to play with on the 
trip. You'll soon lose him in 
London.” 

The winter darkness closed 
downround them. Stewards were 
busy closing ports and windows 
with fitted cardboards. Through 
the night the ship would travel 
over the dangerous lanes of the 
sea with only her small port and 
starboard lights. A sense of ex- 
hilaration possessed Edith. This 
hurling forward over black water, 
this sense of danger, visualized by precautions, this going 
to something new and strange, set every nerve to jumping. 
She threw back her rug, and getting up went to the rail. 
Lethway, the manager, followed her. 

“Nervous, aren’t you?” 

“Not frightened, anyhow.” 

It was then that he told her how he had sized the situa- 
tion up. She was a hit or nothing. 

“Tf you go all right,” he said, “‘you can have the town. 
London’s either for you or against you, especially if you’re 
an American. If you go flat a 

“Then what?” 

She had not thought of that. What would she do then? 
Her salary was not to begin until the performances started. 
Her fare and expenses across were paid, but how about 
getting back? Even at the best her salary was small. That 
had been one of her attractions to Lethway. 

“Tl have to go home, of course,’ she said. “If they 
don’t like me, and decide in a hurry, I—I may have to 
borrow money from you to get back.” 

“Don’t worry about that.’’ He put a hand over hers as 
it lay on the rail, and when she made no effort to release it 
he bent down and kissed her warm fingers. ‘Don’t you 
worry about that,” he repeated. 

She did worry, however. Down in her cabin, not so tidy 
as the boy’s—littered with her curiously anomalous belong- 
ings, a great bunch of violets in the wash bowl, a cheap 
toilet set, elaborate high-heeled shoes, and a plain muslin 
nightgown hanging to the door—down there she opened 
her trunk and got out her contract. There was nothing in it 
about getting back home. 

For a few minutes she was panicky. Her hands shook as 
she put the document away. She knew life with all the lack 
of illusion of two years in the chorus. Even Lethway—not 
that she minded his casual caress on the deck. She had 
seen a lot of that. It meant nothing. Stage directors either 
bawled you out or petted you. That was part of the 
business. 

But to-night, all day indeed, there had been something 
in Lethway’s face that worried her. And there were other 
things. 

The women on the boat replied coldly to her friendly 
advances. She had spoken to a nice girl, her own age or 
thereabouts, and the girl’s mother or aunt or chaperon, 
whoever it was, had taken her away. It had puzzled her at 
the time. Now she knew. The crowd that had seen her off, 
from the Pretty Coquette Company—that had queered 
her, she decided. That and Lethway. 

None of the girls had thought it odd that she should 
cross the ocean with Lethway. They had been envious, as 
a matter of fact. They had brought her gifts, the queer 
little sachets and fruit and boxes of candy that littered 


“I’ve Got a Scheme. 
Send You Back’’ 


the room. In that half hour 
before sailing they had chat- 
tered about her, chorus un- 
mistakably, from their smart, 
cheap little hats to their short 
skirts and faney shoes. Her 
roommate, Mabel, had been 
the only one she had hated 
to leave. And Mabel had 
queered her, too, with her 
short-bobbed yellow hair. 
She did a reckless thing 
that night, out of pure defi- 
ance. Itwasa winter voyage 
inwartime. Thenight before 
the women had gone down, 
sedately dressed, to dinner. 
The girl she had tried tospeak 
to had worn a sweater. So 
Edith dressed for dinner. 


I’il Draw Enough Ahead to 


She whitened her neck and arms with liquid powder, and 
slicked up her brown hair daringly smooth and flat. Then 
she put on her one evening dress, a black net, and pinned 
on her violets. She rouged her lips a bit too. 

The boy, meeting her on the companionway, gasped. 

That night he asked permission to move over to her 
table, and after that the three of them ate together, Leth- 
way watching and saying little, the other two chattering. 
They were very gay. They gambled to the extent of a 
quarter each, on the number of fronds, or whatever they 
are, in the top of a pineapple that Cecil ordered in, and she 
won. It was delightful to gamble, she declared, and put the 
fifty cents into a smoking-room pool. 

The boy was clearly infatuated. She looked like a débu- 
tante, and knowing it, acted the part. It was not acting 
really. Life had only touched her so far, and had left no 
mark. When Lethway lounged away to anevening’s bridge 
Cecil fetched his military cape and they went on deck. 

“T’m afraid it’s rather lonely for you,’’ he said. ‘It’s 
always like this the first day or two. Then the women 
warm up and get friendly.” 

“T don’t want to know them. They are a stupid-looking 
lot. Did you ever see such clothes?” 

“You are the only person who looks like a lady to-night,” 
he observed. “You look lovely. I hope you don’t mind my 
saying it?” 

She was a downright young person, after all. And there 
was something about the boy that compelled candor. So, 
although she gathered after a time that he did not approve 
of chorus girls, was even rather skeptical about them and 
believed that the stage should be an uplifting influence, she 
told him about herself that night. 

It was a blow. He rallied gallantly, but she could see 
him struggling to gain this new point of view. 

“Anyhow,” he said at last, ““you’re not like the others.” 
Then hastily: .‘‘I don’t.mean to offend you when I say 
that, you know. Only one can tell, to look at you, that you 
are different.’ He thought that sounded rather boyish, 
and remembered that he was going to the war, and was, or 
would soon be, a fighting man. “I’ve known a lot of girls,” 
he added rather loftily. “All sorts of girls.’’ 

It was the next night that Lethway kissed her. He had 
left her alone most of the day, and by sheer gravitation of 
loneliness she and the boy drifted together. All day long 
they ranged the ship, watched a boxing match in the 
steerage, fed bread to the hovering gulls from the stern. 
They told each other many things. There had been a man 
in the company who had wanted to marry her, but she 
intended to have a career. Anyhow, she would not marry 
unless she loved a person very much. 

He eyed her wistfully when she said that. 

At dusk he told her about the girl in Toronto. 
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“Tt wasn’t an engagement, you understand. But we’ 
been awfully good friends. She came to see me off. It wi 
rather awful. She cried. She has some sort of silly id 
that I’ll get hurt.” 

It was her turn to look wistful. Oh, they were gettir 
on! When he went to ask the steward to bring tea to tl 
corner they had found, she looked after him. She had bee 
so busy with her own worries that she had not thoug] 
much of the significance of his neatly belted khaki. Sy 
denly it hurt her. He was going to war. 

She knew little about the war, except from the pictur) 
in illustrated magazines. Once or twice she had tried 1 
talk about it with Mabel, but Mabel had only said, “Tt 
fierce!’’ and changed the subject. 

The uniforms scattered over the ship and the preca 
tions taken at night, however, were bringing this thir 
called war very close to her. It was just beyond that hor 
zon toward which they were heading. And even then 
was brought nearer to her. 

Under cover of the dusk the girl she had tried to approac 
came up and stood beside her. Edith was very distai 
with her. 

“The nights make me nervous,” the girl said. ‘In t]) 
daylight it is not so bad. But these darkened windoy 
bring it all home to me—the war, you know.” a | 

“T guess it’s pretty bad.” 

“It’s bad enough. My brother has been wounded. Ta) 
going to him.” 4 

Even above the sound of the water Edith caught tl 
thrill in her voice. It was a new tone to her, the exaltatic 
of sacrifice. | 

“T’m sorry,”’ she said. And some subconscious memor 
of Mabel made her say: “It’s fierce!” ; | 

The girl looked at her. 

“That young officer you’re with, he’s going, of cours 
He seems very young. My brother was older. Thirty.” | 

“He’s twenty-two.” 

“He has such nice eyes,” said the girl. “I wish —— 

But he was coming back, and she slipped away. 

During tea Cecil caught her eyes on him more tha 
once. He had taken off his stiff-crowned cap, and the win 
blew his dark hair round. 

“T wish you were not going to the war,” she said une: 
pectedly. It had come home to her, all at once, the poter 
tialities of that trim uniform. It made her a little sick. | 

“It’s nice of you to say that.” 

There was a new mood on her, of confession, almost « 
consecration. He asked her if he might smoke. No onei 
her brief life had ever before asked her permission to smoki 

“Tl have to smoke all I can,” he said. “The fellows sa. 


cigarettes are scarce inthe trenches. I’m takinga lot over. 

He knew a girl who smoked cigarettes, he said. She we’ 
a nice girl too. He couldn’t understand it. The way he fe: 
about it, maybe a cigarette for a girl wasn’t a crime. Bu 


it led to other things—drinking, you know, and all that. 

“The fellows don’t respect a girl that smokes,” he saic 
“That’s the plain truth. I’ve talked to her a lot about it. 

“Tt wasn’t your friend in Toronto, was it?” 

“Good heavens, no!’”’ He repudiated the idea wit 
horror. 

It was the girl who had to readjust her ideas of life tha 
day. She had been born and raised in that neutral groun 
between the lines of right and wrong, and now suddenly he 
position was attacked and she must choosesides. She chose 

“I’ve smoked a cigarette now and then. If you think i 
is wrong I’ll not do it any more.” a 

He was almost overcome, both at the confession anda 
her renunciation. To tell the truth, among the olde 
Canadian officers he had felt rather a boy. Her promis 
reinstated him in his own esteem. He was a man, and | 
girl was offering to give something up if he wished it. I 
helped a lot. | 

That evening he laid out his entire equipment in hi 
small cabin, and invited her to see it. He put his mother’ 
picture behind his brushes, where the other one had been 
and when all was ready he rang for a stewardess. ; 

“I am going to show a young lady some of my stuff,” hi 
explained. “And as she is alone I wish you’d stay round 
will you? I want her to feel perfectly comfortable.” | 

The stewardess agreed, and as she was an elderly woman 
with a son at the front, a boy like Cecil, she went back t« 
her close little room over the engines and cried a little 
very quietly. 

It was unfortunate that he did not explain the presenc¢ 
of the stewardess to the girl. For when it was all over, anc 
she had stood rather awed before his mother’s picture, an¢ 
rather to his surprise had smoothed her hair with one of his 
brushes, she turned to him outside the door. 

“That stewardess has a lot of nerve,” she said. “The 
idea of her standing in the doorway, rubbering!”’ 

“TI asked her,” he explained. ‘I thought you’d prefei 
having some one there.”’ 

She stared at him. 


{ 


Pe 4 


(aes had won the ship’s pool that day. In th 
evening he played bridge, and won again. He ha 
been drinking a little. Not much, but enough to mak 
him reckless. Vif 


For the last rubber or two the thought of Edith had 
‘sessed him, her hand on the rail as he had kissed it, her 
ool eyes that were at once so wise and so ignorant, her 
the body in the short skirt and middy blouse. He found 
er more alluring, so attired, than she had been in the 
‘cant costume of what to him was always “‘the show.” 
' He pondered on that during all of a dummy hand, sitting 
ow in his chair with his feet thrust far under the table. 
“he show business was going to the bad. Why? Because 
obody connected with it knew anything about human 
ature. He formulated a plan, compounded of liquor and 
sal business acumen, of dressing a chorus, of suggesting 
‘he feminine form instead of showing it, of veiling it in 
hiffons of soft colors and sending a draft of air from elec- 
ric fans in the wings to set the chiffons in motion. 

“Like the Aurora,” he said to himself. “‘Only not so 
Ought to be a hit. Pretty? It will be the real 


hing!” 

| The thought of Edith in such a costume, playing like a 
\ryad over the stage, stayed with him when the dummy 
1and had been played and he had been recalled to the 
‘ame by a thump on the shoulder. Edith in soft, pastel- 
colored chiffons, dancing in bare feet to light string music. 
\ forest setting, of course. Pan. A goat or two. All that 
ort of thing. 

On his way down to his cabin he passed her door. He 
vent on, hesitated, came back and knocked. 

Now Edith had not been able to sleep. Her thrifty soul, 
rained against waste, had urged her not to fling her ciga- 
ettes overboard, but to smoke them. 

“ And then never again,”’ she said solemnly. 

The result was that she could not get to sleep. Blanketed 
0 the chin she lay in her bunk, reading. The book had 
yeen Mabel’s farewell offering, a thing of perverted ideals, 
yr none, of cheap sentiment, of erotic thought overlaid 
vith words. The immediate result of it, when she yawned 
it last and turned out the light over her bed, was a new 
ight on the boy. 

“Little prig!” she said to herself, and stretched her 
‘ound arms luxuriously above her head. 
| Then Lethway rapped. She sat up and listened. Then, 
srumbling, she got out and opened the door an inch or two. 
The lights were low outside and her own cabin dark. But 
she knew him. 

“ Are we chased?’’ she demanded. In the back of her 
nind, fear of pursuit by a German submarine was dogging 
oer across the Atlantic. 

“Sure we are!” he said. ‘‘ What are you so stingy about 
the door for?” 

She recognized his condition out of a not inconsiderable 
experience and did her best to force the door shut, but he 
put his foot over the sill and smiled. 

“Please go away, Mr. Lethway.”’ 

“T'll go if you'll kiss me good night.” 
| She calculated the situation, and surrendered. There 
was nothing else to do. But when she upturned her face he 
slipped past her and into the room. Just inside the door, 
swinging open and shut with every roll of the ship, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her, not once but many times. 

She did not lose her head. She had an arm free and she 
rang the bell. Then she jerked herself loose. 

“T have rung for the stewardess,”’ she said furiously. 
“Tf you are here when she comes I’1l ask for help.” 

“You young devil!” was all he said, and went, slam- 
ming the door behind him. His rage grew as he reached his 
own cabin. Damn the girl, anyhow! He had not meant 
anything. Here he was, spending money he might never 
get back to give her her chance, and she called the steward- 
ess because he kissed her! 

As for the girl, she went back to bed. For a few moments 
sheer rage kept her awake. Then youth and fatigue tri- 
umphed and she fell asleep. Her last thought was of the 
boy, after all. ‘‘He wouldn’t do a thing like that,” she 
reflected. “He’s a gentle- 
man. He’s the real thing. 
He’s 99 

Her eyes closed. 

Lethway apologized the 
next day, apologized with 
an excess of manner that 
somehow made the apology 
as much of an insult as the 
act. But she matched him 
at that game—took her cue 
from him, even went him 
one better as to manner. 
When he left her he had 
begun to feel that she was 
no unworthy antagonist. 

The game would be inter- 

esting. And she had the 
advantage, if she only knew 
it. Back of his desire to get 
back at her, back of his 

mocking smile and_half- 

: closed eyes, he was just a 
trifle mad about her since 
the night before. 


ey 


That is the way things stood when they reached the 
Mersey. Cecil was in love with the girl. Very earnestly in 
love. He did not sleep at night for thinking about her. He 
remembered certain semiharmless escapades of his college 
days, and called himself unworthy and various other 
things. He scourged himself by leaving her alone in her 
steamer chair and walking by at stated intervals. Once, 
in a white sweater over a running shirt, he went to the 
gymnasium and found her there. She had ona “‘gym” suit 
of baggy bloomers and the usual blouse. He backed away 
from the door hastily. 

At first he was jealous of Lethway. Then that passed. 
She confided to him that she did not like the manager. 
After that he was sorry for him. He was sorry for anyone 
she did not like. He bothered Lethway by walking the 
deck with him and looking at him with what Lethway 
refused to think was compassion. 

But because, contrary to the boy’s belief, none of us is 
quite good or quite evil, he was kind to the boy. The khaki 
stood for something which no Englishman could ignore. 

“Poor little devil!”’ he said on the last day in the smok- 
ing room, “he’s going to a bad time, all right. I was in 
Africa for eight years. Boer War and the rest of it. Got run 
through the thigh in a native uprising, and they won’t 
have me now. But Africa was cheery to this war.” 

He asked the boy into the smoking room, which he had 
hitherto avoided. He had some queer idea that he did not 
care to take his uniform in there. Absurd, of course. It 
made him rather lonely in the hours Edith spent in her 
cabin, preparing variations of costume for the evening out 
of her small trunk. But he was all man, and he liked the 
society of men; so he went at last, with Lethway, and 
ordered vichy! 

He had not allowed himself to think much beyond the 
end of the voyage. As the ship advanced war seemed to slip 
beyond the edge of his horizon. Even at night, as he lay 
and tossed, his thoughts were either of the next day, when 
he would see Edith again, or of that indefinite future when 
he would return, covered with honors, and go to her, wher- 
ever she was. 

He never doubted the honors now. He had something to 
fight for. The medals in their cases looked paltry to him, 
compared with what was coming. In his sleep he dreamed 
of the V.C., dreams he was too modest to put into thoughts 
in waking hours. 

Then they reached the Mersey. On the last evening of 
the voyage he and Edith stood on the upper deck. It was 
a zone of danger. From each side of the narrowing river 
flashlights skimmed the surface of the water, playing round 
but never on the darkened ship. Red and green lights 
blinked signals. Their progress was a devious one through 
the mine-strewn channel. There was a heavy sea even 
there, and the small lights on the mast on the pilot boat, as 
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it came to a stop, described great ares that seemed, first to 
starboard, then to port, to touch the very tips of the waves. 

“T’m not crazy about this,’ the girl said, as the wind 
tugged at her skirts. “It frightens me. Brings the war 
pretty close, doesn’t it?” 

Emotion swelled his heart and made him husky—love 
and patriotism, pride and hope, and a hot burst of courage. 

““What if we strike a mine?” she asked. 

“T wouldn’t care so much. It would give me a chance to 
save you.” 

Overhead they were signaling the shore with a white 
light. Along with the new emotions that were choking him 
came an unaccustomed impulse of boastfulness. 

“‘T can read that,’’ he said when she ignored his offer to 
save her. ‘Of course it’s code, but I can spell it out.” 

He made a move to step forward and watch the signaler, 
but she put her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t go. I’m nervous, Cecil,”’ she said. 

She had called him by his first name. It shook him pro- 
foundly, that and the touch of her hand on his arm. 

“Oh, I love you, love you!” he said hoarsely. But he 
did not try to take her in his arms, or attempt to caress 
the hand that still clung to him. He stood very erect, 
looking at the shadowy outline of her. Then, her long 
searf blowing toward him, he took the end of it and kissed 
that very gravely. 

“T would die for you,” he said. 

Then Lethway joined them. 


qr 


ONDON was not kind to him. He had felt, like many 
Canadians, that in going to England he was going 
home. But England was cold. 

Not the people on the streets. They liked the Canadians 
and they cheered them when their own regiments went by 
unhailed. It appealed to their rampant patriotism that 
these men had come from across the sea to join hands with 
them against a common foe. But in the clubs, where his 
letters admitted the boy, there was a different atmosphere. 
Young British officers were either cool or, much worse, 
patronizing. They were inclined to suspect that his quiet 
confidence was swanking. One day at luncheon he drank a 
glass of wine, not because he wanted it but because he did 
not like to refuse. The result was unfortunate. It loosened 
his tongue a bit, and he mentioned the medals. 

Not noisily, of course. In an offhand manner, to his next 
neighbor. It went round the table, and a sort of icy silence, 
after that, greeted his small sallies. He never knew what 
the trouble was, but his heart was heavy in him. 

And it rained. 

It was always raining. He had very little money beyond 
his pay, and the constant hiring of taxicabs worried him. 
Now and then he saw some one he knew, down from 


“*You Know,’’ He Said, “‘it’s 
Awfutly Bully of You 
to be So Nice to Me’* 
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Salisbury for a holiday, but they had been over long enough 
to know their way about. They had engagements, things 
to buy. He fairly ate his heart out in sheer loneliness. 
There were two hours in the day that redeemed the 
others. One was the hour late in the afternoon when, 
rehearsal over, he took Edith O’Hara to tea. The other 
was just before he went to bed, when he wrote her the small 
note that reached her every morning with her breakfast. 
In the seven days before he joined his regiment at Salis- 
bury he wrote her seven notes. They were candid, boyish 
scrawls, not love letters at all. This was one of them: 
Dear Edith: I have put in a rotten evening and am 
just going to bed. I am rather worried because you looked 
so tired to-day. Please don’t work too hard. 
- Iam only writing to say how I look forward each night to 
seeing you the nextday. Lamsending with thisa small bunch 
of lilies of the valley. They remind me of you. Cxcun, 


The girl saved those letters. She was not in love with 
him, but he gave her something no one else had ever 
offered: a chivalrous respect that pleased as well as puz- 
zled her. 

Once in a tea shop he voiced his creed, as it pertained to 
her, over a plate of muffins. 

“When we are both back home, Edith,” he said, “I am 
going to ask you something.”’ 

“Why not now?” 

“Because it wouldn’t be quite fair to you. I—I may be 
killed, or something. That’s one thing. Then, it’s because 
of your people.” 

That rather stunned her. She had no people. She was 
going to tell him that, but she decided not to. She felt 
quite sure that he considered ‘“‘people” essential, and 
though she felt that, for any long period of time, these 


Herbert Contributed His Protest 


the making. Every steamer from Europe had been 
bringing either a buying commission from one of the 
fighting nations or a score of returning American business 
men, their heads dizzy with visions of sudden wealth, their 
pockets bulging with munition contracts. Idle wheels had 
begun to turn, cold furnaces to blast, and the whispered 
word had been passed that lush years had come once more. 
Already a half hundred “war babies”? had been born, and 
under the astonished eyes of men who had declared that 
such things could never be again prices were beginning to 
jump as if shot from the mouths of seventy-five-centimeter 
guns. In short, it was the first part of the summer and the 
boom was getting really under way. 
Hilda Greeve had been for some time conscious of odd, 
unusual stirrings in the world of speculation. She had 


YOR many months previously the thing had been in 


queer ideas and scruples of his would be difficult to live 
up to, she intended to do it for that one week. 

“Oh, all right,” she said, meekly enough. 

She felt very tender toward him after that, and her new 
gentleness made it all hard for him. She caught him look- 
ing at her wistfully at times, and it seemed to her that he 
was not looking well. His eyes were hollow, his face thin. 
She put her hand over his as it lay on the table. 

“Look here,” she said, “you look half sick, or worried, 
or something. Stop telling me to take care of myself, and 
look after yourself a little better.” 

“T’m all right,” he replied. Then soon after: “Every- 
thing’s strange. That’s the trouble,’ he confessed. ‘‘It’s 
only in little things that don’t matter, but a fellow feels 
such a duffer.”’ 

On the last night he took her to dinner—a small French 
restaurant in a back street in Soho. He had heard about 
it somewhere. Edith classed it as soon as she entered. 
It was too retiring, too demure. Its very location was 
clandestine. 

But he never knew. He was divided that night between 
joy at getting to his regiment and grief at leaving her. 
Rather self-engrossed, she thought. 

They had a table by an open grate fire, witha screen “‘to 
shut off the draft,” the waiter said. It gave the modest 
meal a delightfully homey air, their isolation and the 
bright coal fire. For the first time they learned the joys of 
mussels boiled in milk, of French soufflé and other things. 

At the end of the evening he took her back to her cheap 
hotel in a taxicab. She expected him to kiss her. Her expe- 
rience of taxicabs had been like that. But he did not. He 
said very little on the way home, but sat well back and eyed 
her with wistful eyes. She chattered to cover his silence—of 
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heard quotations mentioned at dinnertables; in busses and 
street cars snatches of talk had reached her; newspaper 
paragraphs had momentarily attracted her eye. But a 
boom was an abstraction to her: a vague, remote happen- 
ing that had its confines strictly within the realm of men 
and affairs. That it could by any chance have bearing 
upon her own existence did not occur to her until early in 
July, when there came a telephone call. It was from Grace 
Sinclair, a friend of Hilda’s, of uncertain temperament and 
equally uncertain finances, who had been gaining a liveli- 
hood in a predatory shop of interior decorating. 

“T’ve quit my job,” shrilled Grace over the wire. 

“Quit your job?” echoed the amazed Hilda. 
under heaven did you do that?” 

“Come to lunch and I’ll tell you.” 

Hilda went and learned the other’s story. Upon the tip 
of a kindly customer Miss Sinclair had made eight thou- 
sand dollars in a war stock. 

“But a woman! I never knew that women could make 
money in stocks.” 

“Women not make money in stocks?” cried the other. 
“Why, my dear, thousands of ’em at this very minute are 
getting rich.” 

Hilda’s mind was dangerous ground for such seed. To 
begin with, her life threatened to be meager. She was not 
married; chance, something—it does not matter—had 
left her single. She lived with her brother, Herbert, paying 
her share from the precious little money of her own that 
she had. Watchfulness, shrewd expedients of economy 
were daily necessities. But, more than this, her brother-in- 
law, Smith Rollins, had in recent years made a great deal 
of money, and her younger sister, Inez, had been giving her 
for some time a near view of approximate wealth, its soft 
comforts, its soothing luxury, its haughty prestige. Con- 
sider what the effect must have been of the constant pro- 
jection upon Hilda’s vision of the ideas of clothes, trips, 
travel, parties, myriad pleasures far beyond her reach! In 
any case the soil was fertile and the spirit prepared. But 
the important, the significant thing is not what led Hilda 
into the market; it is what led her out. 

She was at this time twenty-eight years of age—a fine, 
upstanding figure of a girl with pleasant blue eyes and a 
firm, honest mouth. Her glance was steady, her voice 
moderated and even, her movements unhurried, purpose- 
ful. There seemed nothing heady or venturesome or reck- 
less about her; both feet were squarely upon the ground; 
she was balanced, controlled, thoroughly sane and sober. 
And it was that kind of woman who early in J uly bought 
Hammersley Arms. 

The stock was then an inconspicuous, almost despised 
issue, selling at 12. She bought it upon the advice of Jack 
Spate, a friend of hers, who wore shepherd’s plaid and 
snug-waisted suits, and was employed in the brokerage 
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' end of a particularly bad rehearsal. ‘‘She’s had a lor 
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rehearsals, of—with reservations—of Lethway, of t> 
anticipated London opening. She felt very sad herse, 
He had been a tie to America, and he had been much ma 
than that. Though she did not realize it, he had had a pi- 
found effect on her. In trying to seem what he thought i 
she was becoming what he thought her. Her old reckk 
attitude toward life was gone, or was going. ‘ 

The day before she had refused an invitation to a nig; 
club, and called herself a fool for doing it. But she h| 
refused. 

Not that he had performed miracles with her. She w; 
still frankly a dweller on the neutral ground. But to th; 
instinct that had kept her up to that time what she wou! 
have called ‘‘straight’’ had been added a new refinemer, 
She was no longer the reckless and romping girl who: 
abandon had caught Lethway’s eye. 

She had gained a soul, perhaps, and lost a livelihood, 

When they reached the hotel he got out and went , 
with her. The hall porter was watching and she held o: 
her hand. But he shook his head. . | 

“Tf I touched your hand,” he said, “‘I would haye ) 
take you in my arms. Good-by, dear.” 

“‘Good-by,” she said. There were tears in her eyes. i 
was through a mist that she saw him, as the elevator we: 
up, standing at salute, his eyes following her until she di, 
appeared from sight. 


IV ae | 
SREANGS were going wrong with Lethway. The ma: 
agement was ragging him, for one thing. i] 
“Give the girl time,” he said almost viciously, at tl 


voyage and she’s tired. Besides,” he added, “these ac 
(Continued on Page 57) |] 
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office of Scott & Hallen; also she bought ou 
right, being conscious only dimly that there w: 
any other way in which to buy. Her initi 
capital—a solid proportion of her slim patrimony—got h 
200 shares, and then she told her brother what she had doni 

For a time he was very thoughtful. 

“Well, Hilda,” Herbert finally said, “I’m very sorry yo 
have done it.” | 

“Why?” she asked. “Afraid I’ll lose?” 

“No, it’s not that. Fundamentally, or over five year: 
time, it’s not a great matter either way, whether you wi. 
or lose. My objection is of an entirely different kind. It} 
that stock speculation isn’t a woman’s game, and particu 
larly now, if, as some people say, we’re in for a boom.” 

“T don’t follow you. Why shouldn’t a woman try t 
make money out of the market just as much as a man? 

“Tt’s bad for her.” { 

“More than for a man?” | 

“It’s bad for some men and it’s bad for practically a) 
women. And where it’s bad for a man it’s doubly bad fo 
a woman. The danger, more than anything else, is a more 
one. Speculation makes rational normal individuals int! 
excitement-fed hectics, and they become hectics not fo 
the hours between ten and three, while the tradingison, bu 
for the entire twenty-four hours of their day. In the trai 
of every big sensational stock movement you can see peopl 
whose lives have been made over by it. And women ar 
by far the easiest victims. No, I’m afraid of stock specu 
lation for women—not so much for what it may do ti 
their pocketbooks as for what it may do to their souls.” | 

“Well,” laughed Hilda, “I think I’d have a good dea 
better soul if I had a little more cash.” 

“As in everything else,” returned Herbert, ‘‘it depend 
upon how the cash is acquired.” | 

The girl pondered her brother’s view carefully. Shi 
believed that there might possibly be something in it as ¢ 
general proposition; she doubted if it had any bearing 
upon her personal case. Nevertheless, she resolved thai 
regardless of whatever happened she would keep upor 
even keel, not get demoralized, and this determination hac. 
just been well made when Hammersley with a quick bounc 
jumped five points. 

She received the news over the telephone. For a secon¢é 
it seemed incredible. Then, when she took in the fact that 
she had won, she seized a pencil to make certain that twc 
hundred multiplied by five did make a thousand and tha 
she was the richer by that many dollars. With the comin 
of a full and definite realization of what had happend 
Hilda experienced the most ecstatic sensation of her life 
It was infinitely delicious, like a drug or drink; exotic, to 
be sure, but soul-lifting, glorious, propelling. She sant 


to rush out and spread the news abroad; she could not 
stop smiling; she could not sit still; she was at a loss wha 

to do with herself. Of one thing she was certain—she wast 
not going to do anything so prosy as marketing, and sh 
hunted up her friend Grace Sinclair. at 


“T just had to have someone to 
alk to who would understand,” she 
‘old her friend, and for three hours 
‘hey exulted, with the result that 
vhen she sat down to a warmed-over 
inner with her brother that night 
. he was still in high mood. She imme- 
liately proposed that they should go 
jut to the theater and supper—a 
iighly unusual proceeding for either. 

“No, no, take your winnings 
almly,” cautioned Herbert. “Noth- 
ng very wonderful has happened. 
t’s only that you’re not accustomed 
-omaking money. If you wereevena 
ittleused toit you would not bein any 
uch silly frenzy. As it is, you’re prac- 
ically intoxicated with the elation of 
sasy profits. That’s a perilous poison 
“or the blood.” 

But, poison or no poison, Hilda 
grized her spiritual glow almost as 
much as the money she had made, 
and the next morning, in hopes of 
ceeping it, she again hunted up Miss 
‘Sinclair. This time the talk was less of 
Hilda’s coup and more of specula- 
tion in general, and before noontime 
that day Hilda had become acutely 
aware of what she had not won be- 
cause she had failed to trade on mar- 
gin. The edge of her earlier delight 
was dulled; a kind of impotent rage 
possessed her, and, searching about 
for an objective, fixed itself upon 
Spate. Why hadn’t he told her? And 
she called him up with a stiff protest. 


Women as Plungers 


“TUT we don’t want the women 
among our customers to trade 
‘on margin,” he told her. 

' “Why not?” asked Hilda with 
‘some indignation. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ replied Spate: 
“Margin intensifies the game, dopes 
it up, so to speak, and we think the 
racket is severe enough for women as 
it is. We don’t want to make it any 
more difficult for some of them to 
keep their heads. With men it’s dif- 
‘ferent. They’re less flighty. They’re 
not so wild when they win; not so 
crushed when they lose. We’ve got 
‘to do something to help the women 
stay down to earth.” 

“But think of it! I might have 
made twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand dollars!’ 

“Yes, I know,’ acquiesced Spate. ‘‘And, of course, if a 
woman customer insists—positively insists—it’s different. 
Our advice is against it though.” 

Spate’s advice had already proved good and Hilda 
hesitated. But the thought was a gnawing canker with 
her. In an odd way she became almost more afraid that 
Hammersley would go up, and she would make only two 
hundred dollars a point, than she was that it would go down. 
Indeed the chance of its going down had somehow passed 
out of her reckonings. 

Her whole mind was focused upon what an upward rise 
might or might not mean to her. So distressed did she 
become that she could not help opening the subject to her 
brother. He—honest, cautious, theoretical—attempted to 
draw certain ethical distinctions between margin trading 
and outright buying. 

“Now, if I tried to give you the right and the wrong of 
any other business transaction you would listen to me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Within herself Hilda knew that this was true, but that 
did hot make it the less easy for her to sit by complacently. 
The idea was intolerable that she should not reap maxi- 
mum benefits, and when Hammersley did shortly move up 
a few points more, ethics, prudence, advice, conservatism, 
all went scuttling. 

‘I simply can’t stand losing money this way,” she burst 
forth, and called up Jack Spate. 

He made no further difficulty about the matter, and 
Hilda found herself in possession of five hundred shares 
upon a forty per cent margin. She wanted to make it 
twenty per cent, but, being a war stock, the brokers refused. 

Next day came the memorandum slip of the transaction. 
It is of moment to observe that Hilda examined it with 
great care to see if the commission was reckoned correctly; 
also that she reflected that $12.50 for buying a hundred 
shares of stock was a pretty heavy rate. But, more impor- 
tant, that while she was studying the paper she took in the 
fact that Scott & Hallen maintained an uptown branch in 
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"I’m Ashamed of You. 


the magnificent Hotel X However, at the time she 
was merely surprised and mildly interested, and nothing 
more. 

Meanwhile Hilda’s life was gradually undergoing a 
change. For one thing she was restless. Disquiet beset 
her hourly; old occupations—reading, paying casual calls, 
walking—went by the boards. She had not been to see her 
sister and brother-in-law for ten days; that was almost 
unprecedented. But she did not want to go. Grace Sin- 
clair’s company and talk offered greater fascination. It 
would often be with the utmost difficulty that she man- 
aged to bridge the interval between the times when it was 
decent to ring up Spate. She was always purchasing count- 
less editions of the evening papers. Had it been possible 
she would have installed a ticker in her home. The price 
of Hammersley was the begin-all and the end-all of her 
existence. 

But it was fun; there was a tang in life that there 
had not been before; her existence had new interest and 
purpose, and she told herself that that was a good thing. 
Instead of dribbling her days away in inconsequential pur- 
suits that gave her only a vacuous kind of amusement she 
declared that she was now living with zest. Besides, she 
believed that she was learning a great deal; she was confi- 
dent that she could now read a balance sheet—and that 
was, she felt, a worthwhile accomplishment. Concerning 
herself and her own spiritual well-being she was entirely 
at rest. As a matter of fact, she was tense and high-keyed, 
and her brother saw it. 

“What women won’t realize is that their nervous organ- 
izations are not made for that sort of thing,” he said. 
“They’re too delicate, too finely strung, too highly emo- 
tionalized by nature. Hysteria and a boom are inseparable, 
and women are far more subject to hysteria than men. 
You’re all out of whack, inordinately pitched up from 
normal.” 

“Oh, Herbert, you’re perfectly absurd!’ declared 
Hilda with a rush of impatience that belied her words. 


I Don’t Believe That You'll Have the Character to Refuse Him’’ 
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But the next drive at Hilda was 
upon totally different ground. She 
was proceeding upon her concen- 
trated, palpitating way, thinking, 
sleeping, dreaming Hammersley. The 
stock hovered just above 20. Sud- 
denly, behaving like a true war baby, 
it took a bound that was one of those 
startling, sensational, unbelievable 
things which somehow seem in keep- 
ing with a world in chaos. Anyway, 
just overnight, almost with an intake 
of breath, it shot to fifty. Its high 
point was touched at closing time and 
Hilda was then in her home. 

With a gasp she hung up the re- 
ceiver and half-reeled across the 
room. She laughed, she cried, she sat 
down, she got up, she picked up a sofa 
pillow, she flung it down, and ended 
by collapsing upon a couch and bury- 
ing her head and trying to think. She 
had made more than sixteen thousand 
dollars beside her original investment! 
It couldn’t be true; it wasn’t true; 
but she knew it was. Everything in 
life seemed at the moment all right. 
No more worrying, pinching, forego- 
ing, she thought. Without precisely 
calculating what she could do with the 
amount of her winnings she had asense 
that she was rich. A passing vision 
came to her of pretty hats, stunning 
clothes, week-end jaunts whither she 
pleased. And then suddenly all was 
obliterated by a terrific fear that was 
bred by the mere magnitude of her 
profits. Suppose Hammersley should 
immediately go down! The thought 
fairly crucified her. 

Endless possibilities of disaster 
occurred to her. The Hammersley 
plant might burn down overnight; if 
she could have gone and guarded the 
place she would. Peace in Europe 
might suddenly and mysteriously be 
declared; she literally prayed for a 
continuance of the war. Someone 
might be merely manipulating the 
market; her education had progressed 
far enough for her to consider that 
contingency. In any case, she had 
well prepared herself for the attack 
that was made on her that night. 

At Herbert’s summons a family 
conclave was held in the Greeve 
home. Inez and Smith Rollins at- 
tended, and Hilda’s sister, brother 
and brother-in-law directed them- 
selves severely at her. She was told 
in no measured terms that she would have to sell. No men- 
tion was made of the shadows beneath her eyes, of the 
tensity which showed in her mouth, of her never-still fin- 
gers. The entire plea was upon the grounds of common 
sense; that the chances were that the boom had reached its 
crest; that she must take profit while she could and make 
certain of the little fortune she had made. Hilda agreed; 
everyone sighed, and the next day the stock was sold. 


Two Nervous, Lonely Weeks 


[2 WAS shortly after noontime when Jack Spate reported 
that he had got Hilda out at an average price of fifty. 
Her first emotion was a fathomless sense of relief. The very 
fibers of her being seemed to relax. She thought for a time 
she would go to bed and merely lie there. But as the 
day advanced quiet made less of an appeal, and she wan- 
dered forth to find Grace Sinclair. Her friend was dancing 
in excitement over anew venture of hers, Popeley Tube, and 
for anything else had deaf ears. Hilda had a vagrant sense 
of isolation, of being out of it; but that was more than 
compensated by the thought of the balance to her credit at 
Scott & Hallen’s. 

The two weeks that followed were memorable. Her chief 
activity was the engrossing one of clothes. She had deter- 
mined that of her winnings an even fifteen thousand should 
be kept intact. The surplus above that she decided to 
spend, and there was plenty of interest in doing it. Far 
less than ever before did she question prices or deliberate 
over material. She bought with freehandedness and it was 
all like a pleasant dream. But in due course it came to its 
end, and Hilda’s life was ready to sink back to its usual 
plane, relieved in contrast to what it had been by her bet- 
tered income. At least that is what she said to herself. 

But her existence somehow refused to slip back. Her 
days were empty; there was nothing entertaining enough 
to do; the world seemed stale and tasteless. She craved 
sensation and there was none. Dejected and listless, she 
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would wander about, puzzling how she could fill in her 
time. Occupations which had once seemed adequate were 
hopelessly boresome now. Even new pleasures which she 
felt that she could at last afford failed to give her much of a 
stir. Books did not hold her mind; even the theater could 
not take her completely out of herself. 

“T don’t know what’s the trouble with me,” she told her 
brother. “If I do find something to do I can’t settle down 
to it, but for the most part I can’t find anything to do.” 

“T’ll tell you what’s the trouble with you,” replied Her- 
bert: “it’s Wall Street. Now if you were aman you would 
have the exactions and interest of a job to engross you 
after your superheated experience in the market. You 
would have to work, and there is nothing in the world more 
steadying than work. It’s man’s greatest check against 
abnormality. 

“When a woman hasn’t anything of that sort to steady 
her she should guard against excesses of excitement; 
they’re doubly dangerous. I can see your present plight 
clearly enough.” 

Diagnosis, however, was not cure, and as dull days suc- 
ceeded one another Hilda’s mind kept turning back to that 
bright period when she had been in the midst of her finan- 
cial adventure. She recalled vividly the priceless emotion 
of the day she had made her first thousand dollars. Mem- 
ory of her agonized fears when the stock went to 50 faded 
and was overshadowed by a recollection of the wonderful 
moment of relaxation, like the sudden cessation of pain, 
which had follewed word that her stock had been sold. She 
prized that along with the constant thrill which had been 
hourly in her existence while she had held Hammersley. 
She revolted at the present flatness of everything. It 
seemed to her that she had lost a most invaluable posses- 
sion—ardor in life. Meanwhile, it was not unnatural that 
she should keep cursory track of 
stock quotations, most particularly 
of the argosy-laden Hammersley. 
And the next turning point in Hil- 
da’s financial career came when the 
shares, of which she did not own a 
single one, performed another mirac- 
ulous feat and went from fifty to 
seventy. 

She writhed; it was intolerable to 
think what selling out had cost her. 
Nor did she blame herself; all recol- 
lection of her fears when the stock 
had made its other phenomenal jump 
was gone. She simply heaped impre- 
cations upon her sister and brother 
and brother-in-law. With every 
point that Hammersley rose her re- 
sentment went with it. The matter 
assumed many of the aspects of a 
family quarrel. 

“What I contend is that you three 
practically robbed me of something 
like ten thousand dollars,’”’ she de- 
clared. “It was outrageous.” 

“Oh, come now,” urged Herbert. 
“Be reasonable. Can’t you under- 
stand that no matter if Hammersley 
goes to a thousand it was still the 
right thing for you to sell when you 
did?” 

“The right thing? I should say I 
could not understand that!” 


Still Going Up 


F YOU knew a little more about 

trading in stocks you would. No 
man would curse out his relatives 
because they had given him the most 
ordinarily prudent advice. But a 
woman with a woman’s ignorance 
does, and, because of her very lack of 
knowledge, quarrels.” 

“Well, I'll never listen to your ad- 
vice again,’’ she asserted. And when 
a few days later she read in a news- 
paper that there were predictions 
that Hammersley would go to 100, 
and a plan, which had been forming 
itself in Hilda’s mind, began to take 
more definite shape, she gave no 
heed to the beseechings of Herbert 
and the Smiths. “‘They’re a stupid 
and poky lot, anyway,” she reflected, 
and went ahead with her scheme. 

Hammersley was then close upon 
75, and with ten thousand dollars 
from her original winnings she again 
bought. Even as Hilda gave the 
order she could feel life reeommencing 
for her. Her blood coursed warmly, 
her cheeks glowed, springiness re- 
turned to her step and her eyes had 


fire in them once more. No longer was existence stale, 
profitless, undirected. She found all the zestful sensations 
for which she had been craving, and with avid interest she 
followed the fortunes of her ‘‘ war baby.” 

“Taking your particular kind of drug again,” 
mented Herbert in despair. 

“Call it what you like, I’m getting rich at it,’”’ retorted 
Hilda. 

“You are rich,’”’ answered her brother. 

“My dear Herbert,” said the girl, ‘‘my ideas aren’t so 
small as they once were. I should like to have about fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“There you go again! That’s another thing a boom does 
for a woman. Let me tell you that if you had slaved in an 
office somewhere for every penny that you’ve got you 
wouldn’t think you were so badly off. You’d know what a 
dollar meant. You’ve lost all your sense of values.” 

Hilda only laughed, and laughed again when the stock 
continued a little farther in its amazing career. 

“It certainly is the life,’ she confided to Grace Sinclair; 
“and it’s easy to make money if you just know how, 
isn’t it?” 

Increasingly that became her state of mind, and more 
and more Herbert’s talk fell upon well-nigh scornful ears. 
Hammersley was simply making a joke of all counsels of 
caution and prudence and in so doing was augmenting 
Hilda’s profits. There stood in her name at the broker’s 
something over three hundred shares of the stock. Along 
toward the middle of August it was selling above 85. The 
girl was nearly twenty thousand dollars ahead since she 
had first begun trading. 

“Your whole attitude toward money and how it’s earned 
is changing for the worse,”’ her brother told her. ‘Not only 
are you developing a certain contempt for the unromantie 
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“You’re Turning Into a Spendthrift and Chucking Thrift to the Winds,’’ Herbert Preached 
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virtue of going slow, but I believe you ’re coming to des. 
the careful, plodding people—the people who are the so 
backbone—because i in ten days you make more than n‘ 
of them makein, perhaps, ten years. That mental condi: 
is unfair and vicious and false. If you had the larger ( 
nomic vision of aman you’d never be guilty of that mist: 
You’re being tricked into a deplorable misunderstan¢: 
of the basic laws of the universe. There is nothing in y, 
life or experience to set you straight. Only a good sms 
can do that for you now.”’ 
But Hilda cared nothing for the basic laws of the 1 
verse while Hammersley was on the rise, and, during 
month that followed, her development proceeded rapivy 
It was as if the very fabric of her was changing. She 4: 
the helpless victim of the heady poison of speculation, | 
one by one the vestiges of the controlled, moderated, a 
tional girl that she had been disappeared, and she be 
to assume the aspect of one fed and driven by excitemi: 
There was nothing to check her, because she was alwy 
winning; that fact seemed to her the ultimate justificat 
of her system of life and thought, and she gave herself ce 
to the business of what she termed ‘‘cleaning it up.” V 
each new jump of the market she knew less of restraint 


Hilda Tries Living on Her Nerves 


£ 
i 
Abe growing abandon penetrated in many ee | 

For one, after the tense hours ending at three o’cloe 
was perfectly intolerable to return quietly home. Vari 
expedients failed her, until she hit upon an occupation ol 
a little less exciting than making money—namely, sped 
ing it. 

“Why shouldn’t I blow in fifty dollars to-day? 1 
made a heap more than that,”’ she would argue to hersif 
and then sally forth to shop. 1 
opened accounts at stores whi 
shortly before she had not belie 
that she could afford to enter. Baj 
boxes and parcels nightly littered 4 
hall of her home. She got practic: 5 
everything she wanted and a gi 
deal that she did not need. When i 
came to realize that some purchx 
had been unnecessary, she wol 
merely shrug and observe thatii 
didn’t matter. 4 

“You're turning into a spel 
thrift,’’ Herbert preached. “Your 
changed from a once watchful, ec? 
omizing person into an easy-mo 
fool. You’re forgetting that it 
rain for you for a long time, 
you’re chucking thrift to the wins 
That is what this boom is doing b 
you! ! ” 

Another manifestation was a ei 
stant and growing desire to be abria 
at night. Having no office hours ¢é 
no appointments to meet in themoi 
ing, it made, in one respect, snl 
difference when she reached b 
Hilda took full advantange of thisio 
escape the ennui of long, uneventil 
evenings alone with her brother. {i 
and Grace Sinclair began to array‘ 
parties that started with dinner ¢¢ 
were limited only by the charac? 
of their chaperonage. These brouj 
reciprocal parties. Soon it was re 
that she was at home either for din! 
or after it, until very late. And,» 
course, hand in hand with this wit 
a greater freedom with stimulants 

Indeed, stimulants were playin)2 
constantly larger part with Hill 
This was due to a variety of caus; 
one of which was that no long tié 
passed before she widened her spei 
lative activities—that is, she tracd 
in other war issues besides Hamme 
ley. There were Popeley Tube ad 
Guidon Steel, and more besides. £€ 
drove a string of ponies where she hd 
driven one before, and the excitem¢ 
was proportionately increased. Mo 
over, she developed certain theor! 
of buying and selling, such as to : 
quire Popeley at opening of t 
market each day and to sell it) 
closing. Someone had explained t 
system to her, and she took it up 
not so much in reality because s 
believed in it as because it put 
keener edge on the game and ga 
her more to do. And with the kee 
edge came a greater nervous fag a: 
craving for false goads. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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novel. For it happened in an age of New York so 

remote that even those inhabitants who have escaped 
the perils of automobile collisions, hobnail liver and neu- 
rasthenia have difficulty in recalling that 
vanished era. In those days the Singer 
Tower was the highest eminence of the 
city; the space where the Woolworth 
Building now stands was occupied by 
an archaic relic of a still older era. In 
those days the “new” subway was a 
novelty. The social customs kept the 
simplicity of a bygone age. There was 
only one step in the one-step. It was 
called turkey trotting and was regarded 
by the prudish as immoral. Waltzing 
still maintained the ancient one-two-three 
beat. 

The thé dansant was in its infancy. 
People went in flocks just to see that late 
invention, the aéroplane! Europe was a 
place to go to and not to read about. 

The city’s intellectual life partook of 
the same antique quaintness. A large 
body in the American Colony still held to 
the theory that the United States every 
year assimilated millions of immigrants 
and gave them American habits of 
thought. Still others among our best 
thinkers maintained that woman’s place 
on election day was the home; and the 
idea of real ladies parading on Fifth 
Avenue would have brought only laugh- 
ter. There was as much talk then of 
corporation abuses and trusts as there is 

_to-day of preparedness and an adequate 
navy. The modest yet substantial for- 
tunes of that period had been made in 
such staple commodities as oil, steel and 
coal; the swollen munitions fortunes of 
this day were as yet undreamed of. 

An old, old New Yorker, resident on 
Manhattan for at least eleven years and 
still pretty free from neuritis or paranoia, 
finds himself sitting of nights before the 
glowing steam register and calling up one 
by one the quaint scenes of that youth 
of his, some seven or eight yearsago. He 
remembers the day when Roosevelt came 
back from Africa, waving his old- 
fashioned top hat to the blare of bands 

which played the primitive and forgotten 
ragtime of a vanished era. He remem- 
bers—— But there is a book in all that. 

I must hurry along and record the one fact pertinent 
to this story. Seven or eight years ago the Post-office 
Department, always a little behind the ripest thought of 
the nation, had only just begun to issue fraud orders against 
certain popular and lucrative forms of high-low finance; 
and the New York Police Department had not yet thor- 
oughly awakened to a certain danger in our midst. Which 
is why Barry Turner, having closed up, at the proper psy- 
chological time, the Betting Syndicate Ltd., of Missouri, 
had opened, in a building near the subway but above the 
Lon Street deadline, the Circle Syndicate Ltd., of New 

ork. 

; Simple in its natural human beauty was the Circle Syn- 
dicate Ltd. It offered the bait not only of gain, but: also 
of mystery. As Barry Turner once said in one of his criti- 
cal moments, the sucker, to class as really valuable seafood, 
must have an imagination; and nothing stimulates imag- 
Ination like mystery. To summarize briefly a game which 
constituted a great work of art, the Betting Syndicate, now 
the Circle Syndicate, existed mainly because of the mys- 
tery surrounding the talents of Barry Turner as a race- 
track tipster. It was supposed, by those who are born 
every minute, that he possessed superhuman judgment 
and some marvelous inside track to the minds and plots of 
the men who controlled the discredited horse-racing game. 
The supreme beauty of his scheme was this: The more you 

eved that racing was crooked, that the events were all 
fixed and the horses doped or pulled, the more you must 
believe in Barry Turner’s plan to enrich the public. Every 
editorial on the race-track iniquity was a whoop for the 
Circle Syndicate Ltd. Turner, Barry Turner, you see, had 
a line on the councils of corruption; and the thicker the 
muck the richer the crop. 

__ It was a sure thing; only to work the game as he wanted 
to work it required capital, more capital than Mr. Turner, 
as an old victim of race-track frauds, could command. That 

was why he was letting in the public. He paid, out of the 

ange, three per cent a week regularly. Some weeks, it 
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The Girls Had Held Counsel on His Case, and the Verdict Was Favorable 


was true, the returns would run much higher than three per 
cent. This surplus was Barry Turner’s reward for his 
trouble—could anything have been fairer than that? He 
did not, like unsound financiers, hold out the hope that the 
surplus would be an added dividend at the end of the year. 
No, he just paid out the regular three per cent in New 
York, as he had done for a whole six weeks in Kansas City. 
Three per cent for fifty-two weeks is one hundred and fifty- 
six per cent. Not only that: stock paying three per cent a 
week is just bound to rise. A hundred dollars invested in 
such stock may be worth almost anything as soon as Wall 
Street perceives its value! 

So Barry Turner sat in his suite of offices, on a pleasant 
morning in early summer some seven or eight years ago, 
taking thought of the future with Pete Creigan and Lew 
Milliken, the rest of the Circle Syndicate Ltd. 

Pete had begun life as a solicitor for a newspaper. This 
had fitted him for higher flights*in finance. He was the 
advertising head of the Circle Syndicate, which depended 
for its life mainly on advertising judiciously done. Pete 
was a little, round-headed man in a fancy waistcoat and 
diamonds. His face would have been handsome if it had 
not been a little pasty. His countenance was always cheer- 
ful; and the tighter the hole in a life full of holes, the more 
pleasant his expression. 

Pete, however, looked a little too much like his game to 
be of much use for personal contacts with the customers of 
the Circle Syndicate. Lew Milliken furnished that per- 
sonal touch. He was about thirty-five and looked younger 
by electric light. He dressed correctly and could use the 
English language almost perfectly. In short, he was made 
up, just at present, for the part of a respected and pros- 
perous Wall Street broker, just as two years before, when 
engaged in selling stocks of a gold mine the location of 
which had been revealed by a dying prospector, he had 
impersonated a sincere but uncultivated son of the untamed 
West. His keen, smooth-shaven, dark countenance was 
rather serious and solemn in expression. This served to 


create confidence in suckers; but it belied the character 
within, which was lightsome and gay through all changes of 
fortune. It was, in fact, merely the mask of the habitual 
joker. Add Barry Turner himself, with his comfortable 
waistline, his smile which showed a row 
of perfect white teeth, and the net result 
was as merry a gang of pirates as ever 
scuttled ship. When they sat, as they did 
that fine summer morning, and discussed 
a knotty point in their business they had 
the air of men who are putting up a fine 
joke on the public—and getting paid 
for it. 

Pete Creigan waved his hand toward 
the open door of Barry’s private office. 
From outside that door came sounds of 
honest industry. Louise, the blonde, 
was typing out a new circular letter to 
Barry’s private Eastern Sucker List. 
Cora, of the haughty pompadour, was 
copying on amimeograph another circular 
message describing in detail the winners 
which Barry had picked in the previous 
week. Rosie, brunette in coloring, with 
high nose and bright, full eyes, was making 
out elaborate voucher checks for three 
dollars each—the week’s rake-off to the 
customers. 

“Well,” said Pete Creigan as he waved 
his hand, ‘‘you’re taking risks with the 
girls, too, ain’t you? Bigrisks and quick 
profits is our motto!” 

Barry Turner, more cautious than the 
rest, removed one fat leg from another fat 
leg, rose and closed the door before he 
replied: 

“Lovely woman stays with her job and 
asks no questions, especially when she’s 
getting fifty per cent more here than she 
could get anywhere else. What’s that 
Cora thinking behind her pompadour just 
now? Fellers, beaux, steadies, and that 
écru lace lingerie waist cut on the bias 
she’s going to buy when the wad comes in 
on Saturday night. I’ve had ’em blonde 
and I’ve had ’em brunette, but I never 
yet had ’em show any curiosity about 
the business. Even after the touch-off, 
they’realways surprised and won’t believe 
it—I’m such a nice man! If we had to 
have a bookkeeper, why didn’t you get a 
woman?” 

“Because,” replied Pete Creigan, good- 
humored still in spite of the splutter of 
his chief, ‘‘a staff of women don’t make a noise like a grow- 
ing concern at all. Go into an office all girls, and it looks 
cheap, don’t it? Even when they’re pippins like we picked 
here. You ain’t in this office afternoons when you’re over 
to the track, are you? And Lew can’t be counted on—he’s 
got other things to do. Who’s here to give tone and con- 
fidence when I’m away?” 

Here Lew Milliken came in with that imitation of a 
smooth Eastern accent which had become almost habitual 
to him since he transferred his field of operations. 

“We got to have a bookkeeper, now the money’s coming 
in. That’s right. But why didn’t you get a grafter while 
you were about it?”’ 

The chief threw out, at this suggestion, a gesture of 
impatience, which was made at once articulate in the 
speech of Pete Creigan. 

“A grafter!’’ echoed Pete. “A grafter? Yes, and let him 
in for a split of the rake-off! And have him blow our game 
wide open to that double-crossing New York bunch of sure- 
thing players that hang round the Hotel Hamblen lobby! 
Not on your loose bank roll. Say,’’ he added, turning full 
on his associates, “‘can’t I size up a man when I see him? 
Anything ever wrong with my sense for human thought 
and psychology? This fellow I’ve hired is going to take 
program, I tell you.”’ 

“Where did you get this ”? began Barry Turner, and 
paused to consult a note scratched on the memorandum 
pad before him—‘“‘this Mr. A. M. Breece?”’ 

““Employment agency,” said Pete. ‘‘They lined up half 
a dozen candidates for me yesterday afternoon. He’d just 
registered. I picked him from the bunch. His caliber is 
about 22 B. B., which is what we want. He’s going to 
draw his salary and do no thinking, just like the girls. 
Previous employment looked all right. He offered to be 
bonded fe 

“And have the bond company gum-shoeing round to get 
information on his new employers?”’ inquired Lew Milliken. 

“Certainly not,” replied Pete. ‘But he offered.” 
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“Well,” said the chief, bending 
back and forth a flexible celluloid 
ruler as he considered, “‘that’s up 
to you, Pete.’”’ His tone changed 
and took on the hard accents of a 
cart-tail orator as he added a pas- 
sage from his old patent-medicine 
spiel: “‘A coward never made a 
fortune and a faint heart never 
won a fair lady.’”’ 

Hard upon this a knock came at 
the door, and Louise, the blonde, 
entered. ‘‘Gemun tosee you, Mr. 
Creigan,’ shesaid. “‘ Mr. Breece,”’ 
she added, glancing down at the 
eard in her brilliantly manicured 
hand. 

“Allright, sweetness,’ said Lew 
Milliken, rising to take away the 
card. ‘‘Say,smell my rose.”’ He 
indicated a suspiciously stiff- 
looking bud in his buttonhole. 

“What is it?”’ asked Louise. 
“Allright, I’ll be the goat.”’ She 
lowered her pink, tip-tilted little 
nose toward the rosebud. Lew’s 
hand, in his coat pocket, made a, 
sudden convulsive motion. The 
rosebud broke out a delicate 
spray, which bedewed the coun- 
tenance of Louise. 

“Bah!”’ sputtered Louise, 
reaching to her belt for her hand- 
kerchief. “‘They made that perfume in 
a soap factory! Smart Aleck! If you 
gotta have perfume, get good perfume!”’ 

Barry and Pete broke into roars of sme & NE 
laughter; but Lew Milliken, the jester, 
smiled never a smile. His countenance 
grew more solemn, if anything, as he said: 
“Left pocket, perfume for ladies! Right, water for gents!” 

“Smart Aleck!”’ repeated Louise, dabbing her nose. 
“Do I show the gentleman in?” 

“Wait until I ring,” said Barry Turner, his face sober- 
ing into the expression of business. ‘‘ Another thing,’’ he 
asked as Louise closed the door, ‘‘how are you going to 
explain to this bookkeeper about the bank roll? The kind 
of business he’s been doing don’t keep its money in a safe- 
deposit vault, but in a bank.”’ 

‘“‘Wasiest thing you know!” replied Pete. “I’ve thought 
that out. This is a race-track game, and we have to have 
the ready cash to bet, don’t we? We can’t put it up to the 
bookies in checks, can we?—you see!”’ 

“All right,” responded Barry Turner with the air of a 
man who leaves it all up to a subordinate. ‘All right! 
Let’s have him in.” He rang the bell, and with that ring 
the three members of the Circle Syndicate Ltd. fell into the 
role. Barry Turner drew toward him a filing-box filled 
with papers, which he began to finger authoritatively. 
Pete settled down to the little desk in the corner and fell 
to examining the documents in the pigeonholes. There 
being no more desk room, Lew Milliken gazed thoughtfully 
out of the window. And escorted by Louise, still wrinkling 
her tip-tilted nose, there entered a little, dapper man, with 
a narrow jaw, a pair of rather sleepy blue eyes and a small 
waxed mustache. 

Barry Turner fumbled with the papers for a few minutes 
before he looked up. As though still absorbed, he referred 
to the memorandum pad. 

“Ah, Mr. Breece,”’ he said, “‘sit down. You are the man 
who wants to be our head bookkeeper, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I have applied for the situation,’ replied Mr. 
Breece. 

The applicant answered a rapid string of questions 
concerning his habits, circumstances, training, previous em- 
ployment. He understood bookkeeping, both old double- 
entry and the filing cabinet system. ‘‘We’ll stick to double 
entry,” said Barry Turner at this point. Barry had learned 
how to falsify or destroy sets of books; card-index systems 
presented a new problem. And so Mr. Breece was engaged 
at thirty dollars a week, with the promise of a raise in 
salary for diligence. 

“Very well, sir, thank you, 
twirling his mustache. 

“Then show Mr. Breece the office, Mr. Milliken,” said 
Barry Turner as he settled himself again, ‘‘and explain to 
him, please, that you will take care of the cash. It is nec- 
essary, in the nature of our business, Mr. Breece, to have 
peculiar banking arrangements.” 

Patting the last hair of his mustache into place, Mr. 
Breece followed his guide. As Lew Milliken passed Rosie, 
who sat industriously preparing.checks for the signature of 
the president and treasurer, he stepped softly up behind 
her on the left, reached over and touched her right shoul- 
der. Rosie turned. No one was there; of course. 

“T’m on to you, fresh!” she remarked as, without glane- 
ing up again, she resumed the manufacture of easy ie 
and quick money. 


” 


said Mr. Breece, gently 


He Was Reading With Osten«s 
tatious Absorption 


Milliken did not change expression as he stepped over 
to a flat-top desk, opened a drawer, drew out a rather 
thin and messy set of books and started to explain. 
While Mr. Breece stooped over the cashbook, trying to 
unravel its many and unique peculiarities, 
Lew straightened up, tiptoed to the desk 
where Louise was industriously tapping at her 
machine. Cora saw him approaching. and 
her features lit up with a smile of intelligent 
anticipation. Lew took something out of his 
pocket, laid it down on the desk. The some- 
thing was attached to a rubber tube ending 
in a bulb. Lew squeezed the bulb, and a 
realistic little gray mouse ran across the desk 
into range of Louise’s vision. 

“Mercy!” shrieked Louise, spilling on the 
floor a heap of circulars and prospectus 
pamphlets. 

“You mean thing!’’ spoke up Rosie from 
her desk. 

“Say, I’m gettingit all!’’ exclaimed Louise, 
when she regained control of herself. ‘‘Be 
the little village cut-up with somebody else, 
can’t you?” 

Mr. Breece had looked up from his work 
to watch this episode. He joined in the 
general laugh. But as he looked back to his 
book the smile suddenly left his face. He sat 
for a moment with his filmy blue eyes fixed 
on vacancy, with his mouth half open, with 
his motions frozen to a statuesque immobility. 
Then he began busily turning the leaves of 
the cashbook and resumed his smile, as 
though the excellence of Lew Milliken’s joke 
had come back to his mind. 


II 


OR a fortnight after that the Gods of 

Graft smiled on the Circle Syndicate Ltd. 
The advertising of Pete Creigan, placed in 
those mediums which would attract the greatest attention 
from the easy and the least from the muckrakers, bore 
golden fruit. No less successfully did Lew Milliken spread 
the tidings by word of mouth. The checks, the money 
orders, the ready United States currency poured in floods 
across the desk. Pete permitted himself the luxury of get- 
ting drunk for a night. Barry Turner smiled more broadly 
than ever on his world. As for Lew, he took out his high 
spirits in such a debauch of practical joking as even he had 
never known before. 

For a few days he picked Louise for his pranks, until 
she passed from the state of saucy irritation proper to 
a young lady receiving attentions from a gentleman to a 
case of sulks. 

Perceiving that there was no more proper resistance in 
Louise he switched to Rosie, making her days uncertain 
and hideous. If Rosie lacked sense of humor on these 
proceedings she did not lack the vindictive spirit. One 
morning the members of the Circle Syndicate Ltd. were 
holding a conference in Barry Turner’s private office. The 
first hot day of the season had arrived, and so they sat in 
their shirt sleeves. Outside Cora, Louise, Rosie and Mr. 
Breece went languidly through the motions of work. By 
now Mr. Breece was established in the office routine, was 
settled into the machinery of the place. The girls, of course, 
had long ago held feminine counsel on his case, and the 
verdict was favorable. 

“He’s kirida slow, but he’s all right,” said Louise, who 
was captious but kind. 

“He wouldn’t do for a matinée favorite, but that’s an 
awful cute dimple in his chin,” said Rosie, who was obsery- 
ant but charitable. 

“He’s not one of those fresh ginks that’s always gettin’ 
new with a girl—I bet you could trust him,” said Cora, who 
was experienced but sentimental. 

Mr. Breece had, in fact, a caressing way with women. 
Though he said little, his manner always proved him aware 
that they were there. So it happened that Rosie remarked 
to him that morning as she dipped her pen in the inkwell 
and studied the nib: 

“Tt’s getting so I can’t be sure when I use ink that it 
won’t be grape-juice or somethink. I wouldn’t let him 
know it for the world, but he’s got me goin’. Every time 
he passes back of me I get the creeps for fear of what he’ll 
do next.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Breece without looking up from his 
books, “why don’t you come back at him? He’s having it 
all his own way. If I was you I’d do something—I’d joke 
back, I would.” 

“T can’t think of anything to do,” said Rosie, running 
her finger down the sucker list while she looked for a name. 
“T was never in vawdville.”’ 

“F’rinstance,” pursued Mr. Breece, ‘‘there’s his coat. 
If I was a girl and had a needle and thread in my desk I’d 
sew up the sleeves of his coat.”’ 

Three pairs of feminine eyes traveled to the rack in the 
corner by the side door where hung Milliken’s snuff-brown 
coat. 


-him ask: | 


i 
January 8, 19) 


“Fine!”’ exclaimed Louise, in a tone of suppressed excit¢ 
ment. “Here, Rosie, I’llgo inand keep him busy explainin| 
this letter—and you ——” 

“Sure!”’ said Rosie, Cora and Mr. Breece all togethe 
In three minutes Rosie had threaded a needle from th 
sewing kit in her desk, had taken down the coat, ha’ 
turned back the lining of the sleeves, had basted two fin 
seams, had turned the linings back. When Louise returnec 
her face expressing melodramatic tension, the coat hun! 
innocently in its accustomed place. 

Half an hour later Lew Milliken emerged through th! 
door of the inner office, remarking as he did so to someor, 
within that he must hurry along. The whole office watche 
him from eye-corners as he lifted the coat by its colla 
swung it back of him, thrust his right hand into the prop< 
sleeve, and stopped, on encountering the obstacle, ¢ 
neatly and yet so abruptly that one might have said } 
was merely changing his mind. | 

“T guess,”’ he said slowly and distinctly, “it’s such a hc 
day I’ll just carry this coat over my arm.” | 

“You mean thing!’’ said Rosie. “‘ You’re stung, and yo 
won’t admit it! Didn’ t I tell you, Mr. Breece, when yo 
told me to do it — i 

“To what do you uarbter to, Hortense?” replied Lew 
he strode toward the door. | 

Then the postman came, bearing a very heavy sack 
mail, from which checks, money orders and cash fell lik 
autumn leaves. That morning, also, two of those cautiou 
and inquisitive persons who always investigate before inves) 
ing called at the office of the Circle Syndicate Ltd. Barr 
Turner himself spent an hour with them, explaining; an 
they left behind two luscious rolls. The wheels of hone 
industry revolved so fast that there was no time even for 
thought of practical joking; though Cora found time 1 
remark to Louise, in passing, that Mr. Milliken was boun 
to get it back on Mr. Breece. 

She was right. Just after luncheon the incorrigible ie 
Milliken strolled in casually and drifted over to Breece 
desk with an innocent query about the day’s receipts. H 
was just clipping, with the gold cutter on his watch chai 
the end of a new cigar. 

““Have a smoke,”’ he remarked casually, presenting 4 
cigar case, which contained but one cigar. Mr. Breee 
absorbed in his task, took it absently, bit off the end an 
inserted it in hismouth. Milliken struck a match and litu 
for both. Breece, puffing as he talked, went on explaininy 

“No, sir, it was a thousand and twenty-one up to noo) 
I didn’t enter the checks that came in this aft-——” | 

Bang! Breece’s cigar went off with a sharp explosio 
The lighted end blew halfway across the room and brougl 
up against a window. Mr. Breece, as he faced his fello 
workers with a comic expression of utter amazement, eve 
of fear, still held tightly clenched in his tense lips a sha’ 
tered butt composed of wood with a Havana wrappe 
Rosie, Cora and Louise shrieked in chorus, first with alari 
and then with laughter. Pete Creigan, poking his hea 
from the door of the inner office, took in the situation an 
joined in the merriment. 

“Got it back, old boy,’’ remarked Lew Milliken, sti 
very solemn of countenance, as he took off his edat, hung. 
on the rack and followed Creigan into the inner office. } 
customer entered just then; merely a person asking f¢ 
circulars. The office choked back its laughter and resume 
the appearance of work. But when he was gone Lom 
stopped her busy machine to remark: 

“We all oughta get it back at him.” 

“Sure,” said Rosie. “Pinch his watch or something.” 

“Well, there it is,” said Mr. Breece. Lew Milliken 
smart, brown machine-homespun coat still hung on tk 
rack. From its bouquet buttonhole to its breast poek 
ran a slender thread of smart gold chain. 

Without another word the enterprising Louise tiptoe 
over to the rack, extracted the watch, and stood uncertail 
her eyes on Mr. Breece as though seeking guidance fro 
the only masculine influence in the room. Mr. Breece gai 
nothing, but he gestured with his hand and with his ey 
And everyone saw the point. Cora dropped her head o 
her desk and clapped both hands over her mouth 
suppress her laughter as Louise crept over to the spc 
designated by Mr. Breece, fastened the watch and chai 
carefully into place, and returned to her work. 

At the end of half an hour filled with joyous expectan 
Lew strode briskly out of the inner office, threw on-his co 
and started for the door. At the very threshold he seem 
to miss something. His hand went to his breast pocke 
He started; he turned back and cast an accusing eye up 
the office group. But Louise, tapping away on a circula 
Cora tightening up a loose screw on her mimeograp} 
machine, and Rosie decorating a gilded stock certifica 
with her perfect hand, presented an unbroken front 
apparent innocence. As for Mr. Breece, he was enteri 
figures as solemnly and methodically as ever. 

Lew hurried back to the inner office. The conspirato 
permitted themselves an exchange of looks as they hear 


“Did I leave my watch in here?” 6 
A moment later he was back; honest industry was goin 
on as methodically as ever. So after another glance, i 


‘Fantasma. 


vhich suspicion melted to confidence, he repeated his 
yuestion. Louise was the only one who admitted that she 


yeard. ; 
“Your watch?” she said absently, bending over the 


5laten of her machine as though searching for a mistake. 
‘No. Lost it?” 

“You're dead right I’ve lost it,’ said Lew Milliken. 
“Can’t remember whether I had it when I came into the 
fice. I wonder if 1 was picked? Somebody jostled me at 
he Forty-second Street Subway.” 

At this everyone turned with anxious queries and sug- 
sestions. Where had he last taken out the watch? Did he 
‘emember what time it was when he looked at it? Where 
lid he have luncheon? Wasn’t it possible he laid it on the 
cable? 

“Can’t see how I could lose it that way,’ 
‘Say, you ain’t running a joke on me?” 

“A joke!” said Louise, feigning indignation. “I don’t 
ioke with people’s property. Where did you have lunch?” 
she repeated. 

“At Kahn’s.” 

Mr. Breece spoke up. 

“Why don’t you telephone there then?” he asked. 

“Good idea,” said Milliken. ‘Say, Louise, you call ’em 
up—Kahn’s, you know.” 

Louise, a quick thinker, hesitated only a moment before 
she said: 

“Hadn’t you better call them up yourself? You can 
describe it. I never saw your watch.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Milliken. 

He had seated himself at the little telephone desk in the 
corner, he had taken the receiver from the hook, before he 
glanced at the transmitter. There was his property! 
Louise had fastened it by the chain in such manner that 
the watch hung over the diaphragm. The office blew up in 
a burst of laughter. Lew reddened a very little. The 
chronic practical joker is likely to resent a good joke on 
himself. 

“Say, which one of you swell dips picked me?” he asked 
as he slipped the button of his watch chain into the proper 
buttonhole. 

_“T did, smarty! You’re sore—can’t take a joke—can’t 
take a joke!” said Louise. 

“Anyhow, I bet none of you girls had the brains to 
think up that telephone trick!”’ was his parting shot as he 
slammed the door. 

Yet for three days Lew Milliken, who was capable of lay- 
ing for his prey like a submarine, showed no disposition to 
get revenge on Mr. Breece. Not that he stopped his jok- 
ing. Toward the girls he became more mischievous than 
ever. He had found on Broadway a little novelty shop 
that specialized on mechanical devices for producing 
laughs. And now the office became like a scene in Hanlons’ 
Cora, who attended to the morning mail, 
could not open a package without fear that a pretty book 
or a neat little box would open and explode. Louise could 
not lift a pile of papers from her desk with certainty that a 
paper lozenge beneath would not rise up, what with the 
release of pressure, and become a jack-in-the-box. Draw- 
ers opened suddenly, disclosing realistic paper snakes. 
Fifty-cent pieces, lying temptingly on the floor, were found 
glued down. The thing went so fast and so riotously that 


’ 


said Lew. 
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Barry Turner, the boss, felt it necessary to put in a word of 
warning. 

“This practical joke business is all well enough,” he told 
Lew Milliken; “keeps their minds from getting curious 
about things that are none of their business. But it’s 
getting so it interferes with work.” 

Nevertheless, that very afternoon Lew took his revenge 
on Mr. Breece. The Circle Syndicate Ltd., as I have said, 
kept its real funds in a safety-deposit vault. There was, 
however, a checking account to cover the three per cent a 
week and to pay office expenses. From that also the mem- 
bers of the syndicate drew for their personal needs. 

Barry Turner had just sent Mr. Breece to the bank to 
draw two hundred dollars. It lay now on the bookkeep- 
er’s desk, two separate packages of ten-dollar bills, each 
inclosed in a little paper wrapper. 

Lew Milliken entered, glanced at the money, was about 
to make some remark, when Mr. Breece walked to the 
other side of the room, took down a book from a rack and 
began to study its pages. As quick as thought Lew picked 
up one of the packages and made rapid disposition of it. 
Everyone in the office force except Mr. Breece, who re- 
mained absorbed in his book, seemed to observe the 
motion. Louise looked for a moment as though she were 
disposed to give the joke away; but Lew fixed his eye upon 
her. She laughed under her breath and returned to her 
work with an expression which said: 

“Tt’s a joke—I’ll be a sport.” 

Lew busied himself looking over a letter file. Mr. 
Breece closed the book and returned to his desk. He 
glanced down at the slide where he had laid the packages 
of bills. Cora, watching without looking, as women know 
how to do, observed that he gave a slight start. He cast a 
quick, suspicious glance at Lew’s back, and then with an 
assumed air of nonchalance settled down to his work. 

For five minutes the girls and Lew Milliken watched 
furtively the pantomime of a young man trying to look at 
his ease, trying to be game, while he wondered whether he 
was in trouble or merely the butt of a joke. It was Rosie 
whose compassion first broke through her sense of humor. 
Rosie had been a long time in the industrial struggle. She 
knew the value of three weeks’ salary. Besides, she was a 
woman, and woman resents cruelty in humor. Cora and 
Louise, had she only known it, felt the same; but Rosie 
had the initiative and also the tact. 

“Say,” she spoke up inconsequentially, “have you been 
reading about the man who has the new flying machine? 
It goes ’way, ’way up in the air!” 

Lew Milliken caught the spirit of her remark; Mr. 
Breece apparently had not heard at all. He was beginning 
nervously to go through his desk, as though his fortitude 
were breaking down. So Lew put in a remark of his own: 

“‘T was in Bronx Park last Sunday. The birds were sing- 
ing sweetly ’way, way up in the top branches.” 

Still Mr. Breece paid no attention to the conversation; 
he had plainly reached the point of real anxiety. 

Lew walked to the center of the room and began gazing 
upward. The girls rose and joined him. Ina solemn group 
they stared toward the ceiling. 

Just then Mr. Breece wheeled in his chair. He saw this 
extraordinary grouping of the office force; he followed 
their gaze. Affixed by a rubber band to a high ornament 
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of the chandelier, just at the end 
of Lew’s long reach, hung the 
package of bills. 

“Say, every day’s April Fools’ 
Day here!’’ said Mr. Breece, 
none too good-naturedly. 

The girls laughed; but it was 
apparent that there was another 
thought behind their laugh- 
ter. And when Lew Milli- 
ken was gone Rosie spoke 
her mind. 

“‘Tt’s fierce!’’ said Rosie. 
“He’s got all the money he 
needs, but we haven’t. 
Suppose you'd really lost it 
and had to make good? 
You were nice and game, 
Mr. Breece. Of course 
you suspected it was a joke, 
but how could you tell? I 
know just the way you felt.” 

“You oughta hand him 
one of those jokes—with his 
own money or something— 
too. Let him see how he 
likes it,’’ said Louise. 

“Take it from me, he 
won't like it any better’n 
us,’’ said Cora. 


Tir 


LL this time, and while 
the sunshine of humor 
beamed in the outer office 
of the Circle Syndicate 
Ltd., clouds were gathering 
over the private office 
within. Even Lew Milli- 
ken, the well of humor, 
found his mind somewhat occupied with serious matters. 
Several incidents, at first apparently unrelated, had come 
together in the middle of the Circle Syndicate Ltd., and 
the result spelled peril. 

For instance, a prospective customer from Syracuse 
began writing letters, asking, before he invested, for more 
and yet more details about the Circle Syndicate Ltd. 
About the time when his questions became persistent 
enough to attract attention a customer called in person on 
somewhat the same mission. He looked like what he 
assumed to be—a butcher from Yonkers. He was inter- 
viewing Louise when Lew Milliken entered the office and 
swept over him a glance that stopped and rested at his 
feet. Forthwith Lew took the conversation away from 
Louise, and announced to the butcher from Yonkers that 
the stock books were closed for the present. 

“Those were police feet!’’ he announced in the inner 
office, later. ‘‘You can’t fool me on police feet!”’ 

At once Barry Turner sent Pete Creigan on the hunt— 
for he was a police expert as well as an advertising expert. 
He started out that Monday afternoon, his inside pocket 
stuffed with cigars and bribe money, and was lost to view 
for a night and a day. It was, in fact, five o’clock of 
Tuesday afternoon when he reappeared at the office, with 
his pocket empty. The world knows that the police keep 
stool pigeons to watch the operations of crooks; it does 
not know perhaps that crooks often keep stool pigeons of 
their own among the police. That was where the money 
had gone—to a certain person who betrayed the police for 
a consideration. 

“Well, boys,’”’ he said as Turner and Lew Milliken rose 
to greet him, ‘‘this looks like the touch-off, but it ain’t so 
bad but it might be worse.” 

“Secret Service or New York bulls?” asked Barry Tur- 
ner, going straight to business. 

“New York bulls—that’s the bright little spot and the 
worst of it too. There’s a new captain in this precinct. 
He’s one of those honest guys. I don’t know what his 
graft is, but money won’t touch him. He’s on. He wants 
to beat the Post Office Department to us—show ’em 
up fd 

“Get to business,’ 
is it coming?” 

“Any old day,’ replied Pete Creigan. ‘‘ When he gets 
roundtoit. But we’llbetipped off. Listen now and get this. 
(Continued on Page 53) 


Mr. Breece Picked Up the 
Bag and Vanished 


’ 


interposed Barry Turner. ‘‘When 


During the Latter Stage of That Conversation Mr. Breece Had Stood Just Beside That Crack 


by the present isn’t afuture at all. It’s 

a past. Admitting it is academically 
true that there is no known manner for securing ad- 
vance information on the way a nonpolitical cat 
will jump, it is quite certain that the jump of a 
political cat, or elephant, or donkey, or moose, will 
be influenced by set conditions and self-interest. 
Therefore, as the conditions are set, and as self- 
interest is one of the immutable corollaries of poli- 
tics, all that is necessary is to know the conditions 
to solve the self-interest problem, and coming events 
will be shown quite plainly. 

Hence, if the President of the United States, 
presumably a candidate for reélection by his party, 
were to sit down one day and make a list of his 
greatest prospective troubles, this is about what 
that list would come to: 

Item— Germany. 

Item—Increased revenues and how to get them. 

Item—The House of Representatives. 

Item— William Jennings Bryan. 

Item—T. Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly he might think of many others, but 
these are the major ones he would write on his slip 
of paper. The sequence, as presented, may or may 
not accurately indicate importance. Also, it may 
happen that some of these may turn out to be assets 
rather than liabilities. Troubles work that way 
sometimes. Still, the future of the Democratic 
Party and of the President is rather closely bound 
up in the manifestations and machinations of these 
five elements. They are his hurdles. He must take 
them all before he is reélected, and he must carry 
the Democracy over with him. That outfit cannot 
jump one of them unassisted. 

Wherefore, the recent meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee in Washington has its interest. 
Speaking scientifically, a national committee is a 
small body of infrangible materials entirely sur- 
rounded by politics; while a president is a large 
body—sometimes impenetrable, sometimes not— 
- completely encircled and often submerged by the 
same substance. 

In the broad sense our relations with Germany 
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are American and not Democratic; but, being a 
Democrat, anxious for the continuance in power of 
his party, the President cannot consider those 
relations without reference to the local political side of 
them, any more than he can consider a speech in the House 
of Representatives by Mann, the Republican leader, or in 
the Senate by Penrose, the Republican leader there, at- 
tacking his policies, as nonpartisan. The very nature of 
his situation and the exigencies of our system of govern- 
ment demand that there must be party reflexes in any 
international question, even in so tremendous a question 
as this European war. 


The President’s Assets 


T IS well enough for my purposes to write little about 

the German phase of our domestic polities, because that 
phase is constantly shifting and changing in its aspects. 
What might be correct to-day would be incorrect to-morrow, 
and several weeks must elapse between the writing and the 
printing of these remarks. However, notwithstanding 
the attacks that have been made and will be made on the 
President’s past course, and on whatever he may do in the 
future, it is safe enough to say that the patriotism of his 
policy will far overshadow whatever of partisanship cir- 
cumstances may inject into it. Also, until this present 
time of writing, his conduct during these many months of 
the war has been his greatest asset with the people. Inthe 
mass the Americans are pleased with what he has done and 
what he has not done, despite individual or even concerted 
criticism in various quarters. 

So far as the war is concerned, and our graver problems 
appear to rest largely with the Central Powers, it is likely 
that this sentence from the President’s address to Congress 
has in it an indication of the President’s feeling: 


We are at peace with all the nations of the world, and 
there is reason to hope that no question in controversy 
between this and other governments will lead to any 
serious breach of amicable relations, grave as some differ- 
ences of attitude and policy have been and may yet turn 
out to be. 


It has so fallen out that our chief interior and exterior 
war difficulties have been with the Central Powers; and 
this has caused much apprehension among certain astig- 
matic politicians that the Democratic Party and Mr. 
Wilson in the coming elections will be opposed by the 
so-called German-American vote. That is probably true 
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in a sense, but the great bulk of the so-called German- 
American vote in this country is Republican and always 
has been. The politicians are afraid the President will lose 
something he and his party never have had. Of course 
there are Democrats of German descent and blood; but 
mostly these citizens are Republicans, and it is perhaps 
possible that if those Democrats. vote against the Democ- 
racy their loss will be offset by a corresponding gain from 
other sources. 

The two great assets of the President, with no particular 
troubles attached, are the war and prosperity. If the war 
continues the President is likely to be continued, and if 
prosperity continues it will be very hard to defeat him. 
If he succeeds in keeping us out of the war, that will be 
a potent success so far as election goes. 

Therefore, letting our foreign relations await the event, 
what of our domestic relations—or the President’s, rather? 
These, it may be remarked, are sufficiently complicated 
and convoluted to suit the most fastidious seeker after 
harassments. The President and the Democrats have 
domestic troubles to a disturbing sufficiency. Inasmuch as 
the Congress that is to remain on his nervous hands for 
some months convened on a Monday, and his National 
Committee convened on the following Tuesday, both in 
Washington, these indications of vexation centered in that 
week. The President and the politicians had the whole 
mess under acute and immediate observation. It became 
easy to catalogue them. There was no particular conceal- 
ment. About all the President’s opponents are fairly well 
out in the open. His troubles are in plain view to a 
considerable extent. 

Real troubles, I mean—not growling national commit- 
teemen. Always anational committeeman growls. Hetakes 
himself and his organization more seriously than the facts 
admit. A national committee is a repository of one leading 
political citizen from each state and other subdivision of 
our territory—including our colonial possessions and the 
District of Columbia, where the policy of taxation with- 
out representation has its fullest exemplification—or one 
political citizen who thinks he is leading, which amounts 
to the same thing. 

National committeemen consider themselves the cus- 
todians of the party and the molders of its fortunes. 
What they really are is a collection of professionals and 
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semiprofessionals in whose bosoms ky 
springs eternally and is as continually spri; 
In reality every national committee is dq 
nated by half a dozen men, often by a sms, 
number; and these are creatures, agents and o: 
enemies of the candidate or the president. T: 
must do what a candidate tells them to whe 
campaign is on, for if they do not, and the ea! 
date should happen to be elected, then the pi; 
dent would not do as they beg him. The ¢; 
function of a national committee is to get mone. 
if possible—and to spend it, which alway; 
possible. No national committee ever electe 
president per se, for no national committee | 
create a sentiment. It can foster a sentin; 
already existing; but that is as far as it can gi 

Now if one could call a roll of the Demoer: 
National Committee, for example, and get a | 
reply—an honest reply—it would be found t), 
being professional politicians, most of these pr 
are lukewarm toward the President. Natic; 
committees always are. It is a part of their syst) 
Their nearest prototypes are the bureau chief 
the executive departments at Washington. Tt: 
men look with calm disdain on the advent of 1; 
Cabinet chiefs. “Temporary,” they say; “‘w!] 
we are permanent. They come and go; but we 
on forever.” Likewise a real, typical national ei 
mitteeman. Presidents come and go; but hii 
permanent—in a way. 


Where to Get the Money 


N° PRESIDENT could satisfy a national ei: 
mitteeman, who always is exclusively parti, 
and who always operates on the basis of ‘‘ Wha: 
there in it for me?” Wise presidents do not try; 
doso. They tell the national committees what t) 
want and, appearing to hold aloof and not mi; 
these party affairs, usually have the deciding vot 
For example, suppose a president who was surt: 
renomination should say he desired the convent 
to be held in a certain place. The convent) 
would be held there at that identical place. 
The virtue of national committee meetingsi 
that they focus national politics—sort of clear ) 
air and get things going. That is what this lats 
meeting of the Democratic National Commit: 
did, aside from taking down a hundred thousand doll: 
from St. Louis as a reward for bestowing the convent! 
on that city next June. They passed a resolution laud; 
the President, which was adequate in showing that | 
committeemen know the President will be renominat! 
growled their growls, and were happy to shake his he 
when he gave them a luncheon on the day following thi 
deliberations. 
Also, they talked with the Democratic congressio1 
statesmen and with one another; and they learned so: 
things. These things, in their various aspects, are as \ 
down in the list of troubles above. And, taking the tl 
back and forth, the information imparted, the conclusi«: 
reached and the situations sensed, the presidential siti, 
tion—which means the Democratic situation—is as shl 
here be described, barring foreign relations. 
The difficulties over preparedness, as outlined by te 
President in his address to Congress, will not be over t 
policy of increasing our navy or our army, except ire 
minor degree. Taking the membership of the Congress: 
a whole, there are not so many men who are opposed 
the principle if it isn’t made more partisan than necessa’ 
Indeed, most of the men in Congress—not all, but most! 
them—are in favor of an increase in both our army al 
our navy differing in the degree. As it appears now, tht 
can be smoothed out, and will be. The real fight ov 
preparedness will not be over how many new naval shis 
we shall have or how much more of an army, but over t: 
means and methods to be used in getting the money to py 
for those increases. | 
That is the crux of it. The President tentatively reco 
mended in his message certain new taxes, including a tk 
on gasoline, on bank checks, on pig iron and fabrica 
steel, on automobiles and internal-combustion engin, 
increasing the income tax, and so on. Also, he rathr 
guardedly hinted at the retention of the duty on sugar—f 
the restoration of it. When you come to the question f 
raising money by taxation you hit plumb at the congr¢ 
sional solar plexus. Individually no member of Congr : 
likes to pay taxes, and individually and collectively neith’ 
do the constituents of that member. } Thus, it comes ) 
be a personal and vital question when the raising of n@ 
and extraordinary revenues is proposed—the self-inter 
which works both ways. It is personal to the member ail 
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is personal, and acutely so, to the voters who are to be 
Jied on to retain that member in office. 
Aside from this, when you touch the subject of revenues 
- finances of the Government you at once touch the par- 
cular point on which, almost without exception, the 
ongressional statesman considers himself an expert. 
_ It makes no difference whether the congressional finan- 
er has never had a bank account in his life larger than his 
onthly salary check; he is a financial expert the minute 
'e gets into Congress, just the same, and the longer he 
>mains in Congress the experter he becomes. No govern- 
ental topic is subject to so much loose thinking and loose 
ilking as finance; and when it comes to utilizing the 
‘sgources of the Government for added revenues the 
-mount of yawp is interminable and amazing. Money is 
nly a thought, anyhow, and when the scrambled mind 
egins thinking thoughts about a thought the yammer 
ever ceases. 
, Every statesman will have his own ideas about how 
9 raise the revenue that is needed. Those ideas will 
e predicated on three personal propositions, as follows: 
—that statesman’s self-interest and the interests of his 
‘onstituents; b—that statesman’s personal idea of his wide 
nowledge of governmental finance; and c—that states- 
aan’s political necessities. All persons who are familiar 
vith the framing of the special war taxes after the Euro- 
jean war began, for example, know exactly why an auto- 
nobile tax was not imposed in that schedule as adopted. 
And it was not a revenue reason. It was a personal and 
yolitical reason. 

It is safe enough to say that after the usual or mayhap 
wn extraordinary amount of impassioned discussion, which 
vill range from acute pacificism to acuter bellicosity, a 
‘ompromise program for some sort of preparedness will be 
‘ontrived and adopted. 

There is no telling how closely the completed program 
vill adhere to the presidential recommendation, but it 
seems well enough assured that there will be something— 
orobably a good deal. 

How to pay for it? There is where this esteemed Con- 
zress of ours will go up in the superheated air, and there is 
where it will remain, yawping wildly, for weeks and weeks— 
yawping in committee rooms and yawping on the floor, and 
proposing amendments and new schemes and new taxes, 
and so on. All the experts will be experting. They will 
expert all over the place. New financial geniuses will leap 
boldly into the arena, waving statistics in the air, and 
howl for their only logical, just and Christian solution, 
which allows the people outside of their districts to pay the 
new imposts. 


The Question of Cloture 


RESUMABLY the President had troubles enough of 

his own; but when he proposed this new one he took 
over an assortment that will make most of the others seem 
like pale shades of troubles—ghosts of harassments. The 
new revenue must be provided, of course; but before it is 
provided weshall observe many things, and among these will 
be the sneers and jeers of the Republicans over the Demo- 
cratic policy of a revised tariff, exultant peans of praise for 
Protection, impressive claims that if the Democrats hadn’t 
monkeyed with the tariff this need for additional revenues 
would never have come along, and viewing the deficit with 
alarm, each day from two until four. The smuggest people 
in the world are members of a congressional minority when 
a revenue proposition is up. Always they can claim, 
without fear of successful contradiction—as they say— 
that if their advice had been followed this never would 
have happened; and as it has happened there is no way 
of making adequate denial. 

Most of this acute trouble will come in the House of 
Representatives. The Senate will not bother so much. 


Those senators are rather agile when it comes to side- 
stepping annoyance in the way of interior disturbances; 
and they never exemplified that so adroitly as they did 
during the week they were caucusing just previous to their 
opening session. The Senate had some troubles of its own, 
looming more or less large. The Senate, running true to 
form, squashed those troubles expertly, swatted them, 
chloroformed them. 

There was that question of cloture. Many senators 
have maintained that there should be cloture in the 
Senate, regardless of the fact that, before it quits, the 
Senate usually does what it has to do in a legislative way. 
There has not been a time in the past quarter of a century 
when a program of delay—a filibuster—has not brought 
forth loud demands for cloture from restless, energetic, 
nervous Solons. 

The shameful, as they say, retarding of public business 
by oratory—the more than shameful killing of virtuous 
and meritorious projects because the rules of the Senate 
admit of unlimited debate—has roused many an ardent 
statesman to protest, and has as frequently caused propo- 
sitions for restricted debate to be bruited about; which, by 
the way, is what similar propositions always are in the 
Senate—not discussed or formulated, but bruited. The 
dignity of the Senate demands bruiting. It is the recog- 
nized definitive term. 

In the past few years some of our most vocal senators 
have conducted filibusters of various sorts and thereby 
worked much damage to certain programs, notably the 
ship-purchase bill of the last session. Immediately there 
arose the clamor for cloture; and the Citizen Fixit of the 
Senate, Mr. Owen, proceeded to formulate his plans to get 
real cloture, and get it in a hurry. 

Well, the truth. of it is that, no matter how many 
senators appeared to deprecate the holdup of public busi- 
ness and the killing of bills, and so on, by long-continued 
talk, appeared thus to deprecate publicly, there were very 
few senators who inwardly did not approve. So they dis- 
cussed the matter, gravely maintaining their dignified 
composure even when the most notable of the advocates of 
cloture consumed seven hours, or such a matter, in advo- 
cating it. Then, after cloture had been talked to a coma- 
tose condition—imagine that—no cloture on cloture!—they 
killed it in a decent and orderly manner, thus satisfying 
most of the senators, avoiding the acrimony of a debate 
on it in the chamber, and smoothing all concerned save 
Mr. Owen and Mr. Stone, who once spoke for eighteen 
hours at a stretch and knows the need of cloture to save 
himself from a future similar strain. 

That out of the way, those eminent pacificists, Senators 
Hughes and James, undertook to apply first aid to another 
situation that had potentialities of disturbance. That 
kindly and genial soul, Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, was 
one of a little body of senators who helped kill the ship- 
purchase bill. Mr. Clarke, having been president pro 
tempore of the Senate, wished to remain such. There was 
opposition. It was felt that he was irregular, albeit quite 
regular in other things. Mr. Pomerene, of Ohio, had 
ambitions to be president pro tempore. 

So the battle was joined; but, with clanging ambulance 
and plenty of emollients and bandages, Messrs. Hughes 
and James rushed to the spot, applied the salve, and the 
result was that the senators who ran out with Clarke on 
the ship-purchase bill were not disciplined. Clarke was 
reélected, and all is serene again in the Greatest Delibera- 
tive Body in the World—especially as Hughes and James 
carried credentials from the White House testifying to 
their belonging to the regular corps of operatives. All is 
forgiven and forgotten. There is no cloture. Mr. Clarke 
and his associate rebels are regular again, and the Senate, 
having a pronounced Democratic majority, probably will 
act in harmony with the Wilsonian idea to a certain extent. 
Anyhow, it isn’t likely to put on a protest show. 
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But in the House—in the House it is different. Nobody 
has salved that outfit and nobody can. There isn’t enough 
salve. The Democratic majority in the House is less than 
thirty and the Democratic membership entire consists of 
a choice collection of persons who claim they are indi- 
viduals and not cogs. It has never been determined 
whether the Fathers, in framing our Constitution, acutely 
distrusted the Senate it provided for by ordaining that all 
revenue measures must originate in the House, or whether 
that was done because the House is closer to the people. 
At any rate, it was so ordained; and for that reason, 
standing firmly on the Constitution, the House considers 
itself the cute little ultimate, not only in revenue producing 
but in revenue devising. 

Also, the House, after a long period of eclipse by the 
Senate, has come to think very well of itself again. 
Further, the House has a grouch, has a close sense of 
responsibility for the varying peaceful and warlike emo- 
tions of the districts, and thinks that it doesn’t give a hoot 
for Mr. Wilson. These varying attributes and the fact, 
previously referred to, that each member of the House 
becomes a financial expert when he is elected have rather 
set the House in an uppity situation. The House has the 
swelled head. It is determined to do things it desires done. 
It seeks to establish the individuality it claims. 


Mr. Bryan’s Grievances 


O THAT end the House is inclined, and will be more 

inclined as the session progresses, to take apart Mr. 
Wilson’s proposals and see what makes them tick. There 
are fifty or sixty Democrats therein who will seek the 
spotlight constantly. Inasmuch as there is not enough 
spotlight to go round, the struggle for the stage center will 
be vigorous. Before there is any preparedness or any 
revenue provided, therefore, there will be enough excited 
talk in the House to fill the Atlantic Ocean if it could be 
solidified. The House is going to do a little ‘‘off its own,” 
as our English friends say. You watch it perform. 

There will be many moments in the next six months 
when Mr. Wilson will wish that the House could be dropped 
off the Washington Monument. But it cannot be, and 
even if it could there stands the awesome figure of William 
Jennings Bryan. Talking privately the Democrats, both 
of the Congress and of the National Committee, say there 
seems to be no doubt that Mr. Bryan is off the reservation 
definitely and for keeps. They say he has left Mr. Wilson 
flat and from now on intends to make it as difficult as 
possible for his former chief. Mr. Bryan, it is understood, 
says practically the same thing privately, and thus the 
issue may be considered as joined—that is, Mr. Bryan has 
joined it, whether Mr. Wilson has enrolled or not. 

Mr. Bryan has catalogued his grievances to some per- 
sons. It appears that though his personal relations with 
the President were extremely cordial and pleasant, his 
official relations were not so happy. Indeed, it is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Bryan, as those reporting his conversations 
say, that he had very few official relations with this Admin- 
istration; in fact, the Administration appears to have con- 
ducted the office of Secretary of State along its own lines 
rather than those of Mr. Bryan, if Mr. Bryan had any lines. 

There were many things, it is said, done without the 
knowledge or connivance of Mr. Bryan. He cites the ap- 
pointment of some several ambassadors, for example, say- 
ing that certain of these dignified representatives of this 
country at sundry courts would not have been appointed 
by him in even the remotest event. He grows circum- 
stantial on this, citing the case of Ambassador Gerard, who, 
it is claimed Mr. Bryan said, on a certain day at twelve, 
noon, could not and would not be appointed, but whose 
appointment had been announced at the White House 
one hour before Mr. Bryan made this emphatic and final 
declaration. (Concluded on Page 52) 


il: Age Knows 


\ K HEN, on the Monday after Rice’s 
leaving, Slosson had come in to 
the conference of salesmen and 
announced that Mr. Charles 
McClure was herewith made 
sales-manager, the other—and 
older—salesmen had looked 
amazedandhurt. Little Thomas 
had muttered: ‘‘Well, I'll be 
compoundedly gol-darned!”’ de- 
liberately winked at the others, 
and slapped his knee with his 
cupped hand, making a peculiarly 
annoying sound. But little 
Thomas Snider was a gentleman 
of great astuteness, and instantly 
he began to welcome an appoint- 
ment that would enable him to 
loaf on the job. He arranged a 
congratulation lunch for the fol- 
lowing Saturday noon. 

The lunch was at the Magnifi- 
cent, which was the unofficial 
headquarters of salesmen in the 
novelty, toy and juvenile-book 
businesses. Thenews that young 
Charley McClure had been made 
sales-manager for Greene & Slosson had spread, and appar- 
ently every salesman on earth was there to grin at him when 
he took his seat at the head of the table reserved for the 
Greene-Slosson salesmen. 

His first great discovery was that by becoming sales- 
manager he had not ceased to be young Charley McClure, 
whom it was fairly easy to “kid.” Little Thomas said 
gravely to Charley: ‘Read about that poor old deaf-and- 
dumb man going to court, in the papers this morning?”’ 

“No,” said Charley. “‘How was that?” 

“Yump, he went to court to get his hearing,’’ answered 
Little Thomas. 

You may agree with Charley McClure that this humor 
was not world-shaking, but the whole table roared, people 
at other tables looked over, and Charley felt that the 
entire world was contemptuously sizing him up as a butt 
and a failure. 

Later during the lunch Charley became conscious that 
Little Thomas and the Southern salesman were discussing 
the question of why negroes always seem to have whiter 
teeth than Caucasians. It was such a dull argument that 
it fairly hurt. Charley couldn’t stand it. He finally inter- 
rupted with: “I don’t suppose negroes’ teeth really are 
any whiter. They just seem so by contrast.’”’ Then all 
the lunchers banged their several fists on the table, and 
pounded with their several spoons, and made a noise like 
the zoo at feeding time, and declaimed all together: 
““Don’t—you—suppose—we—knew—that—before? We 
were waiting for you to say it!” 

Charley was not, perhaps, the first young man to be 
thoroughly and conscientiously badgered by five older 
men, but he felt as though he were the one perfect idiot 
in history. He kept embarrassedly moving things—knife 
one inch to the right, coffee cup round and round in its 
saucer. 

Yet he had the dignity of a man who could do his job. 
When they lighted large cigars and the air became a good, 
firm, dependable solid that you could chew, Charley sud- 
denly turned from cub into boss without in the least 
planning how to do so. He rapped on the table, and with 
a youthful but effective stiffness announced his policy as 
manager. He expected to make mistakes, he told them; 
but one thing he would try to do—not take himself too 
seriously. He would be as chummy with them as they 
permitted From the other end of the table a faint, 
ironic cheer from Little Thomas. 

Charley stopped full-tilt. ‘I see that Little Thomas 
feels that I’m too confiding. Now, Thomas, you tell us 
what you’d do if you were boss.” 

The truth was not in Little Thomas, and his ways were 
the ways of falseness. He spoke up with an ingenuous 
smile, protesting: ‘‘Oh, you got me wrong, Chollie; I 
didn’t mean you were too confiding.”” He looked innocent, 
and Charley looked suspicious, while the other salesmen 
nodded their heads as though the new sales-manager had 
won the first scrimmage. 

For the first time the mist of embarrassment cleared 
from Charley’s eyes and he was able to look casually about 
the restaurant. He noted the pompous head waiter, the 
bus boys with pudgy rolls, the salesmen from other firms. 
They were no longer an intimidating mob of geniuses, but 
just plain folks like himself. And he could handle them! 
Perhaps some day he could even handle Little Thomas. 


Charley Discussed the Men in the Office, and Lanston Opened Up Like an Unfolding Flower 


And, again, perhaps he couldn’t! For one disagreeable 
fact remained after the luncheon—Little Thomas insisted 
on calling him “‘Chollie,”’ and the other salesmen followed 
Thomas’ example. Monday morning following, Little 
Thomas’ exquisite, subtle, almost vorticist sense of humor 
moved him to keep shouting ‘‘Chollie” so mightily that 
all the office beyond thesemipartition could hear. Charley, 
sitting self-consciously at the sales-manager’s conspic- 
uous corner desk, pretended not to hear. He was sending 
Little Thomas out on a short trip to show a new summer 
game and to encourage pick-up orders on Golluf. With 
Little Thomas away his task would be easy. 

It was. By the time Little Thomas returned Charley 
had learned to act as though he knew everything, and to 
give arbitrary answers, like a real boss. And he had been 
married, and in the little house in Jersey was still reverently 
discovering how happy life could be. Agnes had im- 
mediately become adorably matronly in manner, and 
delighted Charley by her solemn way of discussing the 
cleaning of the refrigerator as if she had been married 
twenty years. 

His first struggle was the absurdly petty one of changing 
his name. The whole office seemed to have found merit 
in the assertion of Little Thomas—such a wit, that 
Thomas!—that Charley was a Chollie-boy. Charleyfound 
it impossible to command respect with that handicap. For 
the first time in his earnest and simple-hearted career he 
made himself learn the acting, the Machiavellian craft, 
that is part of the equipment of every manager of men. 

He tackled the big, broad-shouldered Southern sales- 
man, who was a red-headed cross between a Scotchman 
and a Yankee and hailed from Nova Scotia—hailed loudly 
and firmly at that. He lured the Nova Scotian into calling 
him ‘‘ Chollie,”’ then sprang up from his desk and said very 
loudly: ‘‘See here, Mr. Benner, do you mean to insult me 
by calling me ‘Chollie’ or are you merely ignorant?”’ 

He was young, and his joints moved with a rather 
formidable ease. He looked as fierce as he could, as though 
he were hungering and thirsting for a terrific fight, a 
knock-’em-down-and-stamp-on-’em-and-gouge-their-eyes- 
out fight. He wasn’t really. He was frightened almost 
to death. 

The Nova Scotian was puzzled. It had been his theory 
that he could beat Charley McClure with one hand tied 
behind him; but the youngster looked very aggressive 
and, like most reasonable men, the Nova Scotian was will- 
ing to revise his theories in accordance with new scientific 
discoveries. He evaded. 

“Thought you were going to be so chummy and all,” 
he growled. 

“Oh, cut out the sparring! 
insulting me?” 

“Ah, thunder, I didn’t mean to insult you, McClure! 
Gosh, you take a fellow up so!” 

_ After that the force didn’t call him ‘‘ Chollie’’—usually. 

They were not bad chaps, the Greene-Slosson salesmen, 
and Charley intended to avoid Rice’s error—of expecting 
them to do more than was humanly possible. But Charley 
had never known how often Rice had been called in by 
Slosson and urged to make the salesmen do a whole lot 
more than was humanly possible. 

The Sweetix and Sue Series was slowing down. Buyers 
were not interested in reorders. Slosson demanded the 
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reason. 


“Then what have we got sales- 
men for?” snapped Slosson. 
“Mr. McClure, if the salesmen 


happen to like the Sweetix and 


tives, that’s very sad; very, very 
sad indeed. But I really think I 
must ask you to beg these gentle- 


is up to you and to them. Poke 


get some business. Too much 


me know.”’ 
So Charley went out into the 
salesmen’s room and started a 


small Central American revolu- 


tion—with an uneasy feeling that Slosson was there just 
behind him. He, in turn, was very sarcastic about their 


holding up bars. And the salesmen didn’t like it. But it — 


was Charley they resented, not Slosson. 


“‘What’s all the fevered special rush about these Sweetix — 


books? They’re going well enough,” said ‘the Southern 
salesman, who was preparing for a Baltimore and Wash- 
ington trip. 

“‘T don’t know that you need any special reason. What 
I want you to do is not to reason, but to make the buyers 
think about Sweetix and Sue.” 


“Yea, and you that were going to be so chummy, and © 
What’s © 


let us understand all this star-chamber business. 
the special hunch on Sweetix?” 


“The special hunch is that if you don’t sell a bigger bill 


on all the juveniles I'll have to know why,” said Charley, 
and, turning his back on the Southern salesman, he 
pretended to be very busy with correspondence. 

Charley found that some of the salesmen were beginning 
to make certain towns in their territory over-Sunday 
picnics, skipping other towns to reach them by Saturday 
night. He remembered how pleasant it had been to spend 
Sunday with friends, and for a few hours to forget the 
hotel smell of oyster crackers and roast veal. But still, 
that wasn’t any excuse for scanting intervening towns; 
and he changed the territories round, after spending three 
evenings at home over a huge map, with a wet towel 
round his head and the gentle Agnes bringing him small 
cups of coffee. 

Now, the general subject of routing is about as safe to 
introduce among salesmen as dynamite in a stove. Once 
the office knew that it was on the carpet every salesman 
who was in town immediately had bright ideas with which 
to help out Charley. They came round and said: “If I 
were making out the routes ” They sneaked in and 
spoke furtively at all hours of the day, and were very 
solicitous about getting Charley out to lunch. All their 
ideas were concerned with getting better territory and 
easier connections for themselves. And they all desired 
short, lucid explanations for every single change he made— 
or didn’t make. 

“Why, the best territory I’ve got is Northern Michigan,” 
complained Charley’s successor in the Middle West. 
“Why don’t you give me the South Dakota bad lands and 
the Arizona desert? It’s as easy to sell to a butte or a 
cactus as to a mine storekeeper.” 

Charley knew how they felt. It was a battle, and what 
you won you won. He himself had tried to abstract good 
towns from other salesmen. He sympathized, but he 
couldn’t satisfy everybody, and if he attended to all they 


LEWIS 


Well—Charley hesitated, tapping 
his fingers on Slosson’s desk and carefully 
clearing his throat—there wasn’t any special 
reason why the books weren’t selling, except 
that they weren’t selling. q 


round this establishment don’t 


Sue books enough for their own 
personal perusal, or to steal them 
and present them to their rela- 


men to sell them nevertheless. — 
How they are going to sell them — 


them up alittle and seeif we can’t © 


overhead, McClure, too much > 
overhead! If you find that they — 
are too busy holding up bars to 
sell goods I wish you’d just let 


said he wouldn’t have satisfied anybody. So he became — 


arbitrary. Then, looking from his desk into the sample 
room, he saw three salesmen conferring quietly, glancing 
at him as they talked. He had joined in just such dis- 
cussions so short a time before. He knew that they were 
saying: ‘‘What this office needs is a sales-manager with 
some training! The poor yahoo expects me to cover 
Seattle and Key West on the same day, so far as I can 
make out. I tell you, if I were boss I’d arrange the routing 
so that the fellows would be satisfied with their territory. 
Yessir, that’s the very first thing I’d do!” 

He refused to change his map, once he had completed 
it; but he tried desperately to regain their friendship. 
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To the men out on the road he did his best to get credit 
information, samples and price changes as soon as the 
material came to him. For the men who were in town he 
bought various discreet drinks. He tried to keep himself 
from growing into that habit of hasty blaming which 
bosses so easily and unconsciously acquire—some bosses, 
not you or I, of course. And Charley tried not to be 
vexed by his subordinates’ habit of denying all faults 
which, equally, most employees acquire—though never 
you or I, of course. 

He succeeded fairly well in impressing the salesmen with 
his justice. Even the subject of routing—which belongs 
with religion and politics and the psychology of women, 
as a subject that is always good for a furious argument— 
did not come up so often that it kept them from working 
together. Charley liked authority, liked the chance to 
put through first-hand his ambitious plans for increasing 
sales, liked the salesmen under him, and in the new life 
of going home every night to Agnes and her wistful care 
he was imaginatively happy. He tried sincerely to be the 
little office sunbeam. 

But he knew, and they all knew, that the truce in the 
battle would last only until the great Little Thomas 
Snider came back from the road with his reserves and 
artillery of “‘kidding.’”’ Charley knew that he had yet to 
match awkward youth and serious effort with the suave 
cynicism and experience of Little Thomas, and that, if he 
lost, the other salesmen would not grieve; because it is a 
safe general rule that another boss is always a better boss. 

Charley had learned two military principles from this 
early border fighting. The first was one that every pro- 
bationer policeman has to discover: If you wear the uni- 
form or badge of office, and look as though you expect 
people to obey you, they will do so. The badge and a 
brazen visage will do the trick, no matter how much you 
are quaking down in your plain, ordinary, unofficial insides. 
The second trick that Charley learned was that it is better 
to start the fight and get it over. To Agnes, in their long 
evening talks about everybody in the office, he wailed: 

“Oh, honey, I don’t want to be hard, but if Tom Snider 
thinks I’ll stand for anything when he gets back, he’ll 
find out.”” Agnes sat and knitted and rocked and warmly 
agreed with him. 


It was a day on which Fate had decided to do a day’s 
work and show the world just how vicious he could be. 
When Charley arrived at the office his own office boy was 
sick, and a salesman was blithely and publicly considering 
resigning because he had a better offer. Charley felt it 
was a peculiarly nasty trick of the salesman to leave him 
in the lurch. While he was still worrying and carrying 
his own messages out to the packing room in the absence 
of the office boy, Charley’s suburban landlord dropped in. 

The landlord required very tactful handling because he 
was thinking, but not thinking hard enough to get a head- 
ache, about making certain repairs which Charley had 
demanded. Suburban householders will understand—that 
little matter of the broken rainpipe which was discoloring 
aceiling. Apparently the landlord’s decision as to what he 
would do depended on how much he should like Charley’s 
conversation and office and cigars. He was willing to take 
the whole day off and discuss the history of repairs, from 


It Seemed to Charley That Each Time He Bent Over Tom’s Desk 
Slosson Appeared, Watching Them 


the first broken gate in the Garden of Eden to the millen- 
nium, when ceilings will never be discolored because the 
International Government will pass a law against it. He 
sat on the edge of Charley’s desk and talked—and talked— 
and talked, while Charley’s correspondence was un- 
touched, and only the thought that Agnes had commanded 
him to be diplomatic as a pair of velvet breeches kept him 
from telling the landlord to take his rainpipe and go to the 
deuce with it. 

When the landlord had brought the general subject of 
repairs, the kindness of landlords and the carelessness 
of tenants down to about the age of Julius Cesar, in came 
the buyer from the New England jobbers, an unimportant- 
looking man with a mustache like a well-used back-porch 
broom, but so powerful that he never let salesmen buy 
him dinners. He wanted, he announced, to see McClure 
himself. He also wanted to make a protest against 
the fact that the cover of the latest Cutey book 
was in two colors, not three. While Charley was 
paying royal court to him and trying to slip in 
some pleasant words about Golluf, one of the office 
girls came into the sample room and whispered: 

“Mr. Slosson wants to see you, Mr. McClure, 
and I guess he’s got an awful mad on this morn- 
ing. You better hurry! Gee, you ought to seen 
him call me and Mamie down because we was 
laughing, gee, just a weenty little bit when he 
come by!” 

“Well, he’ll have to wait,” Charley whispered. 

But while he was giving flattering heed to the 

remarks of the Boston buyer, he, who had once 
been so simple-hearted a salesman, was learning 
something of a boss’s worries. One-half of his 
brain was busy with Slosson and Agnes and the 
landlord and repairs and the salesman who might 
quit and the sick office boy. Just as the Boston 
buyer was taking leave lingeringly, as though he 
might think of another joke for this appreciative 
listener, the office girl announced that two men 
were waiting to see Charley, and added in a stage 
whisper that Slosson had a headache and was 
getting nastier and nastier. 
’ Charley was inspired to introduce the two waiting men 
to each other. He started them discussing that immortal 
topic, “Is business picking up your way?” while he him- 
self fled into Slosson’s room. 

It was a short interview, but potent. If poor S. R. Rice 
had ever been so cranky Charley would have resigned 
instantly. But he couldn’t afford to give up so good a job as 
sales-manager, especially with Agnes dependent upon him. 

“McClure,” Slosson grated, “‘I’m not very fond of being 
kept waiting. Of course I don’t expect you to show up till 
it’s convenient—oh, quite convenient—but sometimes I’d 
be glad if you could make it convenient for me too.” 

In the corner old Greene bent over his desk, more gray 
and futile and afraid of his partner every day. 

“Had to see three buyers, sir.’’ 

““Well—look here, McClure: Tom Snider is due back 
to-day.” 

“Why, no, sir, not till to-morrow.” 

“T tell you he’s coming to-day. Now, look here: There’s 
one thing that you may never have given any attention 
to, but it’s highly important. There’s a rule in 
this office that no smoking is allowed except here 
in our private room. But you and Rice between 
you have simply let that rule become a dead letter. 
The salesmen all smoke; all of them sit round 
puffing like factory chimneys. I do wish we could 
get managers that would just make some slight 
effort to carry out the bare rules of this 
establishment, even if nothing else. 
Smoking makes a very bad impression on 
everybody who comes into the office, to 
say nothing of its effects on the throats 
of the girls that work here. If necessary 
Mr. Greene and I will give up our own 
smoking in here, because the smoking in 
the outer office simply must and willstop. 
And I expect you to see to it that the 
salesmen do their part. Now, Snider is 
the worst offender, and I expect you to 
start right in with him and see to it that 
he toes the mark. That’s all.” 

Charley felt that it was enough. The 
picture of himself trying to keep the glib 
Little Thomas from smoking lacked all 
color and charm. 

He remarked crossly: 

“All right then. Say, the Boston 
jobbers won’t take the Big Gun Gang 
remainders. And Caruthers.is thinking 
of getting through—better offer. I guess 
we'll have to raise him.” : 

“Those things are up to you, McClure. 
I can’t be bothered with them. But we 
won’t raise Caruthers. Too much over- 
head asitis. You can rush out and get 
another man in his place.” 


**That’s Justice, Isn’t It! And Loyalty to the Firm! Honest 
Dad, if I Were Boss 28 


As he left the firm’s private room Charley was less 
simple-hearted than ever. The following were the things 
he pondered all at once: 

Where was he to “rush out” to and find a man to re- 
place Caruthers? Caruthers ought to be raised anyway. 
Slosson was the most unreasonable man living. If the 
salesmen knew how Manager McClure stood between 
them and that fiend Slosson they’d worship him instead 
of bucking him. Slosson was a fool to think that Little 
Thomas would be in to-day. Thank heaven, that trouble 
was postponed anyway! Poor Agnes—she never would 
get those repairs. 

Charley had to do all his brooding about these wrongs 
between the firm’s room and the sample room, where the 
two men were waiting for him. He had to show advance 
samples to one and talk to the other about the establish- 
ment of a hotel news and cigar stand. In the midst of 
which perspiring double réle he heard, from the salesmen’s 
room beyond, a noise something like a Weber and Fields 
revival and something like the return of the troops. He 
looked out and saw that Little Thomas, who couldn’t 
possibly return to-day, had returned—a_ picturesque 
mingling of a new, light gray overcoat and a tan derby 
and pointed shoes and round, shining face and boisterous 
greetings and sarcastic inquiries about Boss McClure and 
a big, long, fat, odorous cigar that was tilted 45° N. N. W. 
and was simply cremating the office rule against smoking. 

Charley finished his business and stalked into the sales- 
men’s room like a cat after a sparrow. Little Thomas, 
sitting on one desk with his feet across the aisle on another 
desk, greeted him: 

“Hello, Chollie! How’s it going with the big boss? 
Still love Papa Slosson?”’ 

One salesman whispered to another, rather like a bad 
boy in school, though he was forty-five and grave and a 
prominent joiner. Charley fancied that he was saying: 
“Little Thomas ought to be boss.” 

Little Thomas’ patronizing smile said much the same 
thing. Charley looked along the line of desks. Every 
detail of the room, of the men, he saw sharply. The 
whole office seemed expectant. 

He noticed with irritation that Caruthers had left un- 
touched a bunch of imported toy books he had given him 
to look over. Then: 

“Tom,’’ said Charley, “‘you call me either Charley or 
Mr. McClure. Next time you feel your sense of humor over- 
powering you and you call me ‘Chollie,’ I’ll take it as a 
signal you want to start something, see? Now come here 
tomy desk; I want to havealittletalk with you. Caruthers, 
if you find yourself too busy getting ready for your new 
job to look over those importations, I’ll hire you an assist- 
ant. Just let me know if you feel you’re becoming much 
more important than us poor Greene-Slosson yahoos. 
Marcus, whenever you get time to go out and see the 
Harlem stores, I’m sure they’ll be glad to see you—you 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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pouring victoriously through the passes of the Car- 

pathians, when suddenly General Stanovitch, “the 
unknown genius of the Russian Army,”’ mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

It was the first of a series of calamities soon to overtake 
the empire. It was the main topic of conversation in the 
snowbound capital. Merchants swathed in great fur coats 
gathering in groups in the frozen streets, soldiers polishing 
their rifles with benumbed fingers in their barracks, women 
gossiping about their steaming tea urns, all exclaimed: 
“What! General Stanovitch! Disappeared? Dead? 
Bozhe moi, what a disaster!” 

Suspicion as to who had made away with the general was 
whispered among the secret police and at the various 
political and military camarillas which rule in the Russian 
capital. Anton Kazoff! It could be no other. Major 
Anton Kazofi was chief of the Ochrana, or secret police. 
The Ochrana, which before the war was occupied with 
exposing and exiling revolutionists, had since the outbreak 
of hostilities been commanded by the war ministry to 
unmask German spies. 

Now officials shook their heads sadly over their glasses 
of hot tea and said: “‘Anton Kazoff is certainly in this 
thing.’”’ But in Russia suspicion is 
one thing, and exposure and convic- 
tion another. It was too bad; it 
was tragic; but—‘‘What’s to be 
done?” 

There were two reasons why noth- 
ing could be done. Major Kazoff 
himself was head of the strongest 
arm of the Russian police. He was 
general of an army of political spies. 
These spies, or seshchiks, he ruled 
like a despot. He had terrorized 
them into abject obedience. Compared 
with the Ochrana the civil police were 
merely asmall body of traffic policemen. 
The only efficient machinery for securing 
evidence against German military spies 
was that of the Ochrana. If the chief of 
the Ochrana himself was in the service of 
the Germans, it was hopeless. 

A second thing that militated against 
the possibility of exposing Major Kazoff, 
if he was guilty, was the fact that many 
of the most influential members of the imperial 
court, as well as officers of the cabinet, were pro- 
German in their sympathies. Russia’s patriots 
and military leaders deplored this situation and 
yet were unable to alter it. German spies, there- 
fore, were more numerous and were operating 
more successfully and boldly in Russia than in any other 
country. It was useless to expect much of the court or 
the police. 

There was but one way out of the tragic dilemma—an 
appeal to Grand Duke Nicholas, commander-in-chief of 
the Russian Armies. The matter was finally brought to his 
attention by David Burkin, one of the adjutants attached 
to his field staff. Adjutant Burkin, while acting at the 
Imperial Alexander Theater before the war, had gained 
the admiration and fast friendship of the Grand Duke. As 
an actor he had great talent. Like most young Russians 


I: WAS the dead of winter. The Czar’s armies were 


of spirit, moreover, he 
had spent afew months 
in Peter-and-Paul 
Fortress. He had vis- 
ited an ““underground’”’ 
meeting of the revolutionists.. He was a ‘‘political.””. He 
had shared the sufferings of Russia’s political martyrs and 
understood their prison life. The Grand Duke, neverthe- 
less, recognized in him the genius of leadership, knew he 
could trust him utterly, and commissioned him to keep 
him accurately posted as to events at the capital. 

Thus Burkin traveled between Petrograd and the Grand 
Duke’s army headquarters as the great leader’s confidential 
agent. On one of his trips he learned the disastrous news 
of the death of the ‘‘Von Hindenburg of the Russian 
Army,” and of the suspicions that had fallen upon Major 
Kazoff, the Czar’s chief spy exposer. 

A solemn conference of the Grand Duke with his field 
staff in the old palace in Warsaw, where the Grand Duke 
had made his headquarters, ensued. The handsome young 
actor, eyes flashing, yet with that deliberateness and self- 
control which proclaimed his worthiness for his position 
of high trust, reported the shocking treachery of which 
Major Kazoff was suspected. He reminded the grave, 
bearded generals of Kazoff’s career of duplicity as a ‘‘pro- 
vocator”’ before the war. 

“While Kazoff was still a seshchik of the Ochrana, your 
excellencies,’’ said the young-adjutant, ‘“‘and before he 
became its chief, he displayed 
his talent for treachery. You 
will recall his provocations. 
He convinced the terrorists 
that he was heart and soul 
for their cause and became 
head of their fighting organ- 
ization. He then provoked 
them to plot against high offi- 
cials, aided them in construct- 
ing their bombs, and when 
all were planted for the crime 
arrested them and sent them 
to Siberia. Nor did he stop 
with betraying the terrorists. 
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He permitted the assas- 
sination of publie¢e 
officials who were ob- 
noxious to the German 
element in the court in 
which he served. He 
thus gained the unshak- | 
able confidence of the terrorists and promoted the ambi- | 
tions of the German intriguers. I do not need to remind 
your excellencies that the real guilt for the deaths of Grand 
Duke Sergius, Governor-General of Moscow, and Prime 
Ministers Plehve and Stolypin may be laid to the account 
of Anton Kazoff. : 

““T myself, your excellencies, was one of Kazoff’s vic-- 
tims. At onetime I, too, trusted and admired his dynamie 
personality. How he fooled us! We thought he would 
bring Russia the freedom of which we dreamed. Anton the 
Terrible, we called him. We used to say among ourselves. 
that ‘Ivan the Terrible founded the despotie tyranny of 
the Romanoffs, and Anton the Terrible will blow it 
asunder.’ No, Anton Kazoff was never a patriot. He was 
simply Russia’s most fearless and successful intriguer and 
therefore her strongest politician. He himself boasts that 
he is the ‘soul of autocracy.’ 

“Your excellencies, I beg to assure you that there is only 
one explanation of this monster’s activities. He has devel- 
oped a craving for power over life and death. This power 
he exercises secretly, while he laughs at the pretensions of 
officials who fear and abhor him. The murders he has 
achieved as a provocator, I really believe, have utterly 
degenerated his mind. There is only one reason for the 
crimes Anton Kazoff committed before the war and for this 
dastardly treason of which he is now suspected: he has 
witnessed so much human misery, has caused so many 
deaths, that now the achievement of suffering and death 
has become a morbid obsession. What a horrible con- 
fession to make concerning one of the most important 
officials of the empire! Yet I see by your faces, your 
excellencies, that you realize its truth and know the grave 
danger in which it places the army. 

“The outery against Major Kazoff after the death of 
Prime Minister Stolypin caused him to leave the empire. 
As soon as the war broke out, however, he returned. The 
minister of war, as your excellencies directed, ordered the - 
Ochrana to give its entire attention to German spies. Then 
it was that Anton Kazoff, through the influence of his 
German supporters in the court and cabinet, induced His 
Imperial Majesty to reinstate him in the Ochrana. The 
excuse was that Anton Kazoff was the only officer in the 
empire capable of handling the situation. He was accord- 
ingly given the title of major and made chief of the Ochrana. — 

“On my last trip to the capital, your excellencies,”’ con- 
tinued the adjutant, ‘‘I learned that Major Kazoff has a 
mysterious rendezvous on the first floor of the gray stone 
house at No. 57 on the English Quay. This was the apart-— 
ment, you will remember, of the wealthy Professor Peotr 
Ivanovitch Valenkin, who was exiled for denouncing the 
doctrines of Machiavelli in his lectures at the Imperial 
University. The professor's daughter, Vera Petroyna, 
who, for protesting against the banishment of her father, 
was confined in the fortress for six months, is now held 
prisoner by Kazoff in her own home. 

“The girl’s servants have been replaced by hirelings © 
from the Ochrana. Babushka—you remember Babushka, 
Kazoft’s baba, they called her, the old woman confederate | 
of the major about whom so much mystery developed and — 
so many strange things were said?—noo, Babushka has 
been placed in the home as a sort of housekeeper and 
guardian for the girl. Since Vera Petroyna is a friend of 
mine, I tried to gain admission to the apartment, but found 
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‘it absolutely impossible. The telephone is cut off. No one 
_isadmitted; no mail delivered. Once a day the old woman 
goes to the market; but she is as secretive and uncom- 
-municative as a block of river ice. 

“Why the young lady has been imprisoned in her own 
home, who this Babushka is, and what goes on in that 
apartment, your excellencies, I was unable to learn in the 

brief time allowed me to remain in the capital. In the fact 
that General Stanovitch was a friend of Professor Valenkin 
and his daughter and often visited them, I believe we have 
a valuable clue. Before returning to the front, I confided 
this much to Governor-General Volkonski.’”” General 
Volkonski was put in supreme command of Petrograd by 
the Grand Duke when it was practically declared under 
martial law at the opening of 
the war. 

“His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor,”’ explained the adjutant, 
*“shared my suspicions about 
Major Kazoff, and declared 
that the only way of convict- 
ing him of this crime and bring- 
ing his career of treachery to a 
close is to proceed against him 
with his own methods. Who- 
ever does this, however, he said, 
will need the support of the 
highest military authority. Goy- 
ernor Volkonski, therefore, your 
excellency ’’—Adjutant Burkin 
rose to his feet by the long 
table, faced the Grand Duke 
and saluted—‘“‘requested me to 
beg your excellency to return 
me to Petrograd with plenary 
power to codperate with him in 
the unmasking of Anton Kazoff. 
I entreat your excellency to 
allow me this opportunity to 
serve the motherland.” 

The Grand Duke glanced at 
the bemedaled generals about 
the table. Seeing that a slight 
nodding of heads gave silent 
approval, he penned a few 
words on a piece of paper, gave 
it to the young man, placed his 
hand kindly on his shoulder, 
and said simply: ‘‘May the 
saints be with you.” 

As Burkin was leaving the 
room the Grand Duke called 
him back and said quietly: 

“Adjutant, show no mercy.” 

Burkin saluted. 

Two days later Adjutant 
Burkin arrived in the Russian 
capital. He hada long private 
conference with Governor- 
General Volkonski at the ad- 
miralty, and then, learning 
that Major Kazoff was in his 
office, drove to the red sand- 
stone building at Fontanka No. 

16. He leaped out of the fur 
robes of his droshky, handed 
the driver a ruble, pronounced 
his name to the sworded and 
pistoled gendarme patrolling 
the front of the gloomy build- 
ing, and disappeared through 
the heavy, iron-grilled door. 

At the same moment Vera 
Petrovna Valenkin and the 
enigmatic Babushka sat at tea in the dining room of the 
Valenkin home. It was one of those huge Russian rooms 
that are imposing without being comfortable. The fur- 
niture was dark and heavy, the tapestries somber, the 
curtains over the doors raven-black velvet. A glass chan- 
delier, hung high over the table, gave the room a vacant, 
palatial stare. The dim, unshaded lights illuminated only 
the white ceiling. Shadows were everywhere. 

The glistening white tiles of the stove in the corner had 
cooled, leaving the heavy, unventilated air chilled and 
lifeless. A green-and-yellow parrot in a gilded cage placed 
on an ebony pedestal furnished the sole note of contrast to 
the pervading gloom. The silence of the sunless winter 
and the tragic solemnity of war filled the hearts of the two 
women with sadness. Their voices were hushed. 

“What could have happened to the dear old general?” 
exclaimed Vera Petroyna as she jabbed her half-smoked 
cigarette into her tea saucer and gazed appealingly at the 
quiet old woman opposite her. ‘‘Do you remember, 
Babushka, how he used to sit here, beg me to hold his cold 
hands, and say he was going to adopt me when the war was 
over? Do you remember how he used to pour cognac into 
his tea when he thought I wasn’t looking? He was a dear. 
Oh, Babushka, what terrible things are happening!” 


Burkin Lunged Furiously. 


Vera Petrovna Valenkin had a Spanish type of coun- 
tenance, with large, dreamy black eyes. She was given to 
sudden and passionate impulses. Fears caused by her 
present predicament had exhausted her patience. And 
now this fresh grief over the disappearance of General 
Stanovitch left her depressed and melancholy. 

“Don’t grieve, Vera dear,’ soothed her companion. “IT 
am oh,so sorry! We women must have patience. We must 
trust and hope. God knows best.”’ 

As has been indicated, the real name of the woman Vera 
addressed as Babushka was a mystery. To the police and 
the few other people who knew her she was always known 
simply as ‘‘ grandmother,” “little old woman’’—Babushka. 
Her passive share in these events may not seem important. 


The Steel Blades Flashed and Rang 


Not so. Because of the quality of Babushka’s soul, the 
story of Anton the Terrible is worth repeating. 

There sat the ample, maternal Babushka in her accus- 
tomed place at the table, pouring hot water from the 
globular samovar into a polished glass on a saucer and 
coloring it with a strong infusion of tea from a gray teapot. 
She was dressed in black, with a coral brooch at her throat 
and narrow white lace edging her collar and sleeves. 
Although her wrinkled face had something of the sub- 
serviency of the peasant about it, there was yet a sparkle 
to the blue eyes and faint flushes on the wan cheeks indicat- 
ing that deep within fires of some sort were burning brightly. 
A scarf she was knitting for Kazoff lay untouched in her lap. 

Other evidence there was in the room besides this scarf 
that a third and important person belonged to the domestic 
group. The massive buffet, the liqueur cabinet, the center 
and serving tables were littered with bowls of fruit, coy- 
ered tureens, clusters of varicolored bottles with strange 
foreign labels and silver platters holding man’s food—huge 
cheeses, loaves of black bread and partly consumed joints 
of cold meat. Two cavalry sabers were crossed over a por- 
trait of the Czar. It was clear that, while the two women 
talked in subdued voices and let their tea grow cold, 
some dynamic personality dominated their thoughts. 
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Two hours passed in saddened converse, when suddenly 
the tall clock which stood like a coffin on end among the 
shadows in one corner solemnly intoned the hour of five 
o’clock. The elder woman, who had been watching the 
face of the clock with anxious expectancy, exclaimed in a 
tone of relief: 

“BWeh, at last! Anton will be here—he said he’d come at 
five, you know. We must prepare. Did Egor put the raw 
fish on the buffet?” 

“Da da, Babushka, it’s ready,” replied the girl absent- 
mindedly. 

She had been sitting with one hand pressed against 
her throat, gazing fixedly at the undecipherable face of her 
guardian, still sorrowing at the loss of the old general, her 
mind ever busy endeavoring to 
account for his fate. As 
Babushka mentioned the name 
of Anton, Vera Petrovna shud- 
dered and complained: 

“Oh, I’m afraid of that man, 
Babushka. I wish he wouldn’t 
come here. Think what he has 
done!”’ 

“Anton?’’ returned the older 
woman as she began to prepare 
afresh pot of tea. ““Youmustn’t 
fear Anton, Veradear. Remem- 
ber, all is different now. Heis 
a patriot and is serving his 
country.” 

“Anton Kazoff a patriot!” 
cried the girl, placing the 
Pekingese dog which had been 
sleeping in her lap on the floor 
and beginning to wander about 
the table. ‘‘No no no, I can’t 
believe it, Babushka! I am 
afraid, I am afraid! If he’d 
only let me go away ce 

“Dear, dear Verushka, calm 
yourself!’ soothed Babushka. 
“All will be well. Anton needs 
us. Wemust obey. Come, dear, 
you will make yourself sick 
thinking all the time of 
It’s all over now. That’s a good 
girl. Come, sit here beside me.’’ 

Instead of approaching Ba- 
bushka, Vera strode into the 
chilly blackness of the huge 
music room at the front of the 
house and back again, clench- 
ing and unclenching her hot 
hands. For the thousandth 
time she tormented herself with 
recollections of Anton the Ter- 
rible. Time and again she had 
lain awake nights, staring at 
the dark, hearing her heart beat, 
reviewing in the cold silence 
the red history of that prodigy 
of Russian despotism. 

And now the nightmare of 
memories of Kazoff’s past again 
haunted the girl’s mind, as, 
momentarily expecting his ar- 
rival, she walked restlessly from 
one to the other of the silent 
rooms. The intolerable sense of 
confinement, the memory of the 
sufferings she had endured in 
the fortress, were a growing tor- 
ture. Then she thought again 
of the general’s disappearance. 
Suddenly she stood still and exclaimed to herself: ‘‘Bozhe 
moi! Perhaps it was he, Anton She approached 
Babushka’s chair, clutched its heavy carvings and said 
quietly: “‘Babushka, Anton Kazoff is in this thing!” 

As if a blow had been dealt her, Babushka let the glass 
she was polishing drop from her fingers, fell back against 
the back of her chair, crossed herself and closed her eyes. 
As Vera witnessed the effect of her statement of her new 
suspicion she suddenly realized as never before that 
Babushka was in the service of the Ochrana and always 
manifested a sort of cringing servility to her employer. 
Babushka whom she loved—her jailer! Confederate of 
Anton Kazoff! An accomplice—could it be possible?—in 
the murder of General Stanovitch, friend of her father! 

“Vera dear,’? murmured Babushka, vainly endeavoring 
to smile at the girl, “come, please, your tea is cold.” 

“And so is my heart,” said the girl bitterly as she stood 
back from the old woman and gazed at her with growing 
terror. ‘“‘Babushka,” she challenged firmly, “in my soul 
I feel that Anton Kazoff has had something to do with this 
dreadful affair. Tell me, Babushka, do you know a 

“T know nothing, dear,’”’ interrupted Babushka, again 
busying herself with the glasses. “‘You must not talk so. 
Please, dear, he’ll soon be here.” 
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“Tt looks suspicious, Babushka,’’ persisted the girl, 
dropping into her chair, her fingers working and her wide- 
open eyes flitting from the clock to Babushka’s quiet face 
and then to the velvet curtains. ‘‘Why did Anton Kazoff 
return to Russia? Why did he leave you here? Why has 
he imprisoned me in my own home? I can’t stand it! I 
can’t stand it! I want to go away! Help me, Babushka! 
Help me to get away!”’ 

“God have mercy, poor girl, I can’t help you,” replied 
Babushka, her hands folded resignedly over her ample 
body, her vivid blue eyes looking pityingly at the girl. 
“T am as helpless as you, dear. Women cannot understand 
these things.” 

“But you do understand!” cried the girl. “I have a 
horrible feeling here, here’”’—she pressed her hand to her 
forehead—‘‘that you understand ——” 

“Verushka darling, all my life I have done things which 
I never understood. Patience, dear, patience. It is God’s 
will.”” The old woman glanced nervously at the clock. 

“God’s will?”’ Vera’s breath came rapidly; the panic of 
her rage and terror tumbled the words rapidly from her 
lips: ‘‘Anton Kazoff knows nothing about God. He is a 
murderer. To kill the dear old general is like—yes, he 
would do that. That’s the way he used to do when we, like 
fools, adored him for his successes as the slayer of Russia’s 
tyrants. ‘Hail to the Russian Mirabeau!’ we used to greet 
him. We worshiped those very hands stained with the 
blood of our comrades! This disappearance of the general 
bears his mark, though perhaps he never did the actual 
killing. That alsois his way. But he planned it, and you, 
Babushka, you She began to pound the table. 

“Don’t, Verushka, don’t!’ pleaded the guardian. 
“Anton? Ach, no no! He has returned as a patriot to 
help Russia 

“Do you think so?” sneered the girl. ‘‘Do you think 
so? Do you believe he has so changed? Then why am I 
a prisoner? Why do you and he keep me here away from 
my friends? ‘Military necessity,’ he said. Pah! Lies, 
lies, always lies and ——”’ 

“Patience, dear Verushka,”’ interrupted Babushka, ob- 
serving thegirl’sfacewith alarm. ‘‘ You must have patience.” 

“Patience! Patience!” 
cried Vera, raising her voice 


and rocking to and fro. 
“Patience for what? Tell 
me Bh 

“We have told you, dear 
girl. Anton has a plan to 
find the German spies who 
are giving away army se- 
crets. You can be useful to 
him and to Russia. Wait, 
Vera; it was for this that 
Anton returned i 

“Anton Kazoff returned 
to Russia to catch German 
spies!’’ Vera laughed hys- 


terically. ‘‘Never. I can- 
not believe that. He is 
an assassin. My father’s 


friend came first. He will 
crush others. He will make 
them suffer. He is still 
Anton the Terrible. Why, 
Babushka, I have seen 
Anton Kazoff smile over a 
murder. He loves tomake 
people suffer.” 

“Vera Petrovna! God 
have mercy! You must 
not speak so. You are hys- 
terical. I forbid you 3 
She leaned back in her 
chair and covered her eyes 
with trembling fingers. 

“You forbid me!” ex- 
claimed the girl, pounding 
the table more violently 
than before. “‘EHch, so you 
aremy jailer! Ihadalmost 
forgotten that. You, Ba- 
bushka, you, you, you!” 

“Verushka, do not agi- 
tate yourself,” pleaded 
Babushka. ‘It is no use, 
dearest love. He will send 
you back to the fortress. 
Oh, I am sorry, sorry, poor, 
poor little darling.’’ She 
held out her arms to the 
girl. 

“Babushka, I am afraid, 
afraid. I cannot bear it! 
Some day when he comes 
with his horrible hands I 
will kill ——”’ With a wail 
of misery, Vera, unable 


comforting gesture and the soothing, motherly tone of 
her voice, sank down by her guardian’s chair and buried 
her face in her lap. The kind old hands patted the girl’s 
shoulders shaken by sobs and the gentle voice crooned words 
of compassion. The elder woman’s overflowing tenderness 
triumphed over the girl’s fears and terrors. 

Vera Petrovna knew then, as never before, that, what- 
ever Babushka’s connection with the calamity menacing 
her home, she possessed a mother’s heart of sympathy and 
gentleness. Babushka was indeed one of those supremely 
feminine women whose whole natures are spiritually trans- 
figured by the miracle of childbirth. The maternal craving 
kindled in her simple, emotional being by the agony of 
creation illumined her entire life. Robbed of her own 
children—this Vera believed—in some tragic manner, 
Babushka yearned to mother someone, to spend her affec- 
tions, to sacrifice herself for another. In her heart were 
glorified those traits of resignation and love of martyrdom 
pathetically characteristic of the Russian soul. 

Softly Babushka stroked the girl’s hair; the sobbing 
gradually ceased; and again the winter silence enveloped 
the house. The water convulsed against the silver belly of 
the samovar; Tiko, the parrot, cracked his bill; blasts of 
wind from the frozen Finnish Gulf swooped up the chasm 
of the river and boomed and whistled about the thick stone 
corners of the house. Through the sealed double windows 
the calls of the drivers of the snowcarts, busy at their white 
harvest along the wide Quay,:could be faintly heard. 
From time to time the two women could hear the sharp toot 
of the tiny locomotive ferrying its little cars across the 
river ice. 

“Heh, matushka,” cried the girl—using for the first time 
the word, lovely in Russian, for ‘‘motherkins’’—suddenly 
clasping the elder woman’s hands and gazing earnestly 
into her kindly face, “‘how wonderful you are! How I wish 
I understood you! How can I hate or fear you when— 
when I—I love youso!”’ She snuggled against Babushka’s 
knees. 

Babushka smiled tenderly and said: “Some day you 
will know all, little daughter. It is God’s will. Do not 
worry. There, there now.” 


longer to resist Babushka’s 


“‘No No, Babushka!t I am Afraid! If He’d Only Let Me Go Away 


Vera, watching the gentle face above her, wondered at 
the older woman’s relation to the dreaded Ochrana, 
Again she tried to fathom the change that had come over 
Babushka since Anton Kazoff’s return. Before his appear- 
ance, her guardian seemed to be falling into the drowsiness 
of old age. Since then pink flushes faintly tinged her wan 
cheeks; her breath came in short gasps when Kazoff’s 
name was mentioned; she started involuntarily—was it 
in terror of him?—when she heard his step at the door, 
What was the secret of his strange power over her? 7 
Kazoff’s baba! With what concern she looked after his — 
comfort, indulged his animal appetite for raw fish! How 
abjectly she hung upon his words. On the other hand, 
Babushka never betrayed the slightest interest in or indeed 
the slightest knowledge of the work he was engaged in, 
Was Babushka merely a foolishly fond, ignorant dupe of A 
the great provocator? Vera could not tell: 

At last Vera broke the silence, putting into words the 4 
problem that baffled her: 4 

“Matushka, do you believe in the Ochrana, really? Don 
you believe that its secret police, its provocators, are neces- : 
sary for the safety of our Russia? I cannot see. You are % 
of the service, and you are dear and kind. And yet the 
system—how dreadful it is! When I was in the fortress— _ 
ech, there one has time to think—I used to recall all the | 
days of the Terror, the plots and counterplots, the work of — 
the terrible bombs, and I began to believe that the Ochrana _ 
was the cause of all the wrongs we long to make right. - 
Oh, I know you believe in it, or you would not be here, but - 
I—I used to pray that something would come to destroy it. é 

“When news of the war came—even the prison walls — 

: 


could not keep that from us—I thought it might be an 
answer to my prayer, that perhaps the good to come from ~ 
this terrible war will be the destruction of our system of 
secret gendarmerie. Matushka, Russia is destroying her- 
self with these men whom she trains to cruelty. Some of 
these seshchiks who are sent out of Fontanka No. 16 have 
not one drop of pity left in their veins. They have watched 
people suffer until they do not care. They are not human. 

There were men ages ago who were like them, kings and 

rulers who had slain and tortured until they developed 
beastly appetites for blood 
and devised all sorts of tor-— 
ments. Our seshchiks be- — 
come like that. And there 
is not one but thousands, 
all paid for murder. And, 
oh, matushka,'murder isnot — 
the worst! Women, help- — 
less women, children and — 
feeble old men—in the 
frenzy of drink and un- — 
restrained authority these © 
victims are tortured ds 

“Don’t, Verushka, 
dove!” interrupted Ba- 
bushka, the horror of the — 
girl’s voice now reflected — 
in her own. ‘God have 
mercy, you must not brood 
so over these things!”’ 

She glanced at the clock. 

“Come, Anton is late. 
He’ll be here now any 
minute.” 

“Thad a frightful dream 
last night,” continued the 
girl, unmindful of her 
guardian’s words, her voice 
now alow, tense monotone. 
Her wide-opened eyes 
gazed hypnotically at. the 
black-velvet curtains and 
into the darkness of the 
music room beyond. “I 
thought I saw General 
Stanovitch. Have youever 
seen him? I can almost see 
him again now there!” She 
pointed at the darkness. 
“How tall and slender! 
How courtly and dignified, 
with his wonderful white 
hair and beard! And his 
blue eyes, eyes like those 
ofalaughing boy! He was 
such a dear, matushka. 
‘The unknown genius of 
the army,’ they called him. 

‘ And he loved me! Only 
fancy. He helped the 
Grand Duke, but he was 
too weak to follow our great 
leader into Poland. It 
nearly broke his heart.’ 

The girl paused an in- 
stant to suppress a sob. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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XVIII (Continued) 


SENSE of something incon- 
A gruous jarred upon Bill. 
Something seemed to be in- 
| terfering with the supreme romance 
of that golden moment. It baffled 
him at first. Then he realized that he was still 
' holding Eustace by the tail. 
Dudley Pickering had watched these proceed- 
_ ings—as well as the fact that it was extremely 
| dark and that he was endeavoring to hide a 
_ portly form behind a slender bush would permit 
_him—with a sense of bewilderment. A comic 
artist drawing Mr. Pickering at that moment 
would no doubt have placed above his head 
one of those large marks of interrogation which 
lend vigor and snap to modern comic art. Cer- 
tainly such a mark of interrogation would have 
summed up his feelings exactly. Of what was 
taking place he had not the remotest notion. 
All he knew was that for some inexplicable rea- 
son his quarry had come to a halt and seemed to 
have settled down for an indefinite stay. Voices 
eame to him in an indistinguishable murmur, 
intensely irritating to a conscientious tracker. 
| One of Fenimore Cooper’s Indians—notably 
_ Chingachgook, if, which seemed incredible, that 
| was really the man’s name—would have crept 
| up without a sound and heard what was being 
| said and got in on the ground floor of whatever 
_ plot was being hatched. But experience had 
taught Mr. Pickering that, superior as 
he was to Chingachgook and his friends 
| in.-many ways, as a creeper he was not 
in their class. He weighed thirty or 
forty pounds more than a first-class 
creeper should. Besides, creeping is like 
golf. You can’t take it up in the mid- 
dle forties and expect to compete with 
those who have been at it from infancy. 
_ He had resigned himself to an all- 
night vigil behind the bush, when to his 
great delight he perceived that things 
had begun to move again. There was 
a rustling of feet in the undergrowth, 
and he could just see two indistinct 
forms making their way among the 
bushes. He came out of his hiding place 
_and followed stealthily, or as stealthily 
as the fact that he had not even taken 
a correspondence course in creeping 
allowed. And profiting by earlier mis- 
_ takes he did succeed in making far less 
noise than before. In place of his former 
somewhat elephantine method of pro- 
gression he adopted a species of shuffle 
which had excellent results, for it en- 
abled him to brush twigs away instead 
of stepping flatfootedly on them. The 
new method was slow, but it had no 
other disadvantages. 
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By Pelham Grenville 


ITLLUS TRATED dik oe 


Because it was slow Mr. Pickering was obliged to follow _ 


It was easy at first, for 
Then 


his prey almost entirely by ear. 
they seemed to be hurrying on regardless of noise. 
unexpectedly the sounds of their passage ceased. 

He halted. In his boyish way the first thing he thought 
was that it was an ambush. He had a vision of that large 
man suspecting his presence and lying in wait for him with 
arevolver. This was not a comforting thought. Of course 
if a man is going to fire a revolver at you it makes little 
difference whether he is a giant or a pygmy, but Mr. 
Pickering was in no frame of mind for nice reasoning. It 
was the thought of Bill’s physique which kept him stand- 

_ing there irresolute. 

What would Chingachgook—assuming, for purposes of 
argument, that any sane godfather could really have given 
a helpless child a name like that—have done? He would, 
Mr. Pickering considered, after giving the matter his 
earnest attention, have made a detour and outflanked the 
enemy. An excellent solution of the difficulty. Mr. 

Pickering turned to the left and began to advance cir- 
cuitously, with the result that, before he knew what he 
was doing, he came out into a clearing and understood the 
meaning of the sudden silence which had perplexed him. 

Footsteps made no sound on this mossy turf. 

He knew where he was now; the clearing was familiar. 
This was where Lord Wetherby’s shack-studio stood; and 
there it was, right in front of him, black and clear in the 
moonlight. And the two dark figures were going into it. 

Mr. Pickering retreated into the shelter of the bushes 
and mused upon this thing. It seemed to him that for 
centuries he had been doing nothing but retreat into bushes 

for this purpose. His perplexity had returned. He could 
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“Dudley Dear, What are You Sitting There Dreaming For?’’ 


imagine no reason why burglars should want to visit 
Lord Wetherby’s studio. He had taken it for granted, 
when he had tracked them to the clearing, that they were 
on their way to the house, which was quite close to the 
shack, separated from it only by a thin belt of trees and a 
lawn. 

They had certainly gone in. He had seen them with 
his own eyes—first the man, then very close behind him, 
apparently holding to his coat, the girl. But why? 

Creep up and watch them? Would Chingachgook have 
taken-a risk like that? Hardly, unless insured with some 
good company. Then what? He was still undecided when 
he perceived the objects of his attention emerging. He 
backed a little farther into the bushes. 

They stood for an instant, listening apparently. The 
man no longer carried the sack. They exchanged a few 
inaudible words. Then they crossed the clearing and 
entered the wood a few yards to his right. He could hear 
the crackling of their footsteps diminishing in the direction 
of the road. 

A devouring curiosity seized upon Mr. Pickering. He 
wanted, more than he had wanted almost anything before 
in his life, to find out what the dickens they had been up 
to in there. He listened. The footsteps were no longer 
audible. He ran across the clearing and into the shack. 
It was then that he discovered that he had no matches. 

This needless infliction, coming upon him at the crisis 
of an adventurous night, infuriated Mr. Pickering. He 
swore softly. He groped round the walls for an electric- 
light switch, but the shack had no electric-light switch. 
When there was need to illuminate it an oil lamp performed 
the duty. This occurred to Mr. Pickering after he had 
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been round the place three times, 
and he ceased to grope for aswitch 
and began to seek for a match box. 
He was still seeking it when he was 
frozen in his tracks by the sound 
of footsteps, muffled but by their nearness audi- 
ble, just outside the door. He pulled out his 
pistol, which he had replaced in his pocket, 
backed against the wall and stood there, pre- 
pared to sell his life dearly. 

The door opened. 

One reads of desperate experiences aging peo- 
ple in a single night. His present predicament 
aged Mr. Pickering in a single minute. In the 
brief interval of time between the opening of 
the door and the moment when a voice outside 
began to speak he became a full thirty years 
older. His boyish ardor slipped from him, and 
he was once more the Dudley Pickering whom 
the world knew, thestaid and respectable middle- 
aged man of affairs, who would have given a 
million dollars not to have got himself mixed 
up in this deplorable business. 

And then the voice spoke. 

“T’ll light the lamp,” it said; and with an 
overpowering feeling of relief Mr. Pickering 
recognized it as Lord Wetherby’s. A moment 
later the temperamental peer’s dapper figure 
became visible in silhouette against a back- 
ground of pale light. 

“Ah-hum!” said Mr. Pickering. 

The effect on Lord Wetherby was remarkable. 
To hear someone clear his throat at the back of 
a dark room, where there should rightfully be 
no throat to be cleared, would cause even your 
man of stolid habit a passing thrill. The thing 
got right in among Lord Wetherby’s highly sen- 
sitive ganglions like an earthquake. He uttered 
a strangled cry, then dashed out and slammed 
the door behind him. 

“There’s someone in there!” 

Lady Wetherby’s tranquil voice made itself 
heard. 

“Nonsense; who could be in there?”’ 

“T heard him, I tell you. He growled at me!” 

It seemed to Mr. Pickering that the time had 
come to relieve the mental distress which he 
was causing his host. He raised his voice. 

“Tt’s all right!’ he called. 

“There!” said Lord Wetherby. 

“Who’s that?” asked Lady Wetherby through 
the door. 

“Tt’s all right. It’s me—Pickering.”’ 

The door was opened a few inches by a cau- 
tious hand. 

“Ts that you, Pickering?” 

“Yes. It’s all right.” 

“Don’t keep saying it’s all right,’’ said Lord 
Wetherby irritably. “It isn’t all right. What 
do you mean by hiding in the dark and popping 
out and barking ata man? You made me bite my tongue. 
I’ve never had such a shock in my life.”’ 

Mr. Pickering left his lair and came out into the open. 
Lord Wetherby was looking aggrieved, Lady Wetherby 
peacefully inquisitive. For the first time Mr. Pickering 
discovered that Claire was present. She was standing 
behind Lady Wetherby with a floating white something 
over her head, looking very beautiful. 

“For the love of Mike!” said Lady Wetherby. 

Mr. Pickering became aware that he was still holding 
the revolver. 

“Oh, ah!” he said, and pocketed the weapon. 

“Barking at people!’”? muttered Lord Wetherby in a 
querulous undertone. . 

“What on earth are you doing, Dudley?”’ said Claire. 

There was a note in her voice which both puzzled and 
pained Mr. Pickering, a note that seemed to suggest that 
she found herself in imperfect sympathy with him. Her 
expression deepened the suggestion. It was a cold expres- 
sion, unfriendly, as if it was not so keen a pleasure to 
Claire to look at him as it should be for a girl to look at the 
man whom she is engaged to marry. He had noticed the 
same note in her voice and the same hostile look in her 
eye earlier in the evening. He had found her alone, read- 
ing a letter which, as the stamp.on the envelope showed, 
had come from England. She had seemed so upset that 
he had asked her if it contained bad news, and she had 
replied in the negative with so much irritation that he had 
desisted from inquiries. But his own idea was that she 
had had bad news from home. Mr. Pickering still clung 
to his early impression that her little brother Perey was 
consumptive, and he thought the child must have taken 
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a turn for the worse. It was odd that she should have 
looked and spoken like that then, and it was odd that she 
should look and speak like that now. He had been vaguely 
disturbed then and he was vaguely disturbed now. He had 
the feeling that all was not well. 

“Yes,” said Lady Wetherby. 
doing, Dudley?” 

“Popping out!’’ grumbled Lord Wetherby. 

“‘We came here to see Algie’s picture, which has got 
something wrong with its eyes apparently, and we find 
you hiding in the dark with a gun. What’s the idea?”’ 

“Tt’s a long story,” said Mr. Pickering. 

“We have the night before us,’”’ said Lady Wetherby. 

“You remember the Man—the fellow I found looking 
in at the window, the Man who said he knew Claire?” 

“You’ve got that man on the brain, Dudley. What’s 
he been doing to you now?” 

“T tracked him here.”’ 

“Tracked him? Where from?” 

“From that bee-farm place where he’s living. He and 
that girl you spoke of went into these woods. I thought 
they were making for the house, but they went into the 
shack.” 

‘“What did they do then?” asked Lady Wetherby. 

““They came out again.” 

“c Why? ” 

“That’s what I was trying to find out.” 

Lord Wetherby uttered an exclamation. 

“By Jove!”? There was apprehension in his voice, but 
mingled with it a certain pleased surprise. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
were after my picture. I’ll light the lamp. Good Lord, 
picture thieves—Romneys—missing Gainsboroughs # 
His voice trailed off as he found the lamp and lit it. Relief 
and disappointment were nicely blended in his next words: 
“No, it’s still there.” 

The soft light of the lamp filled the studio. 

“Well, that’s a comfort,” said Lady Wetherby, saunter- 
ingin. ‘‘We couldn’t afford to lose Oh!” 

Lord Wetherby spun round as her scream burst upon 
his already tortured nerve centers. Lady Wetherby was 
kneeling on the floor. Claire hurried in. 

“What is it, Polly?” 

Lady Wetherby rose to her feet and pointed. Her face 
had lost its look of patient amusement. It was hard and 
set. She eyed Mr. Pickering in a menacing way. 

“Look!” 

Claire followed her finger. 

“Good gracious! It’s Eustace!”’ 

“Shot!” 

She was looking intently at Mr. Pickering. 
Dudley,” she said coldly, “‘what about it?” 

Mr. Pickering found that they 
were all looking at him—Lady 
Wetherby with glittering eyes, Claire 
with cool scorn, Lord Wetherby with 
a horror which he seemed to have 
achieved with something of an effort. 

“Well!” said Claire. 

“What about it, Dudley?” said 
Lady Wetherby. 

“T must say, Pickering,” said Lord 
Wetherby, ‘‘much as I disliked the 
animal, it’s a bit thick!” 

Mr. Pickering recoiled from their 
accusing gaze. 

“Good heavens! 
did it?” 

In the midst of his anguish there 
flashed across his mind the recollec- . 
tion of having seen just this sort of 
situation in a moving picture and 
of having thought it far-fetched. 

Lady Wetherby’s good-tempered 
mouth, far from good-tempered now, 
curled in a devastating sneer. She 
was looking at him as Claire, in the 
old days when they had toured Eng- 
land together in road companies, had 
sometimes seen her look at recalci- 
trant landladies. The landladies, 
without exception, had wilted be- 
neath that gaze, and Mr. Pickering 
wilted now. 

“But—but—but ——” was all he 
could contrive to say. 

‘““Why should we think you did 
it?”’ said Lady Wetherby bitterly. 
“You had a grudge against the poor 
brute for biting you. We find you 
hiding here with a pistol and a story 
about burglars which -an infant 
couldn’t swallow. I suppose you 
thought that, if you planted the poor 
creature’s body here, it would be up 
to Algie to get rid of it, and that if 
he were found with it I should think 
that it was he who had killed the 
animal.” 
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The look of horror which Lord Wetherby had managed 
to assume became genuine at these words. The gratitude 
which he had been feeling toward Mr. Pickering for having 
removed one of the chief trials of his existence vanished. 

“Great Scott!’? he cried. ‘‘So that was the game, 
was it?” 

Mr. Pickering struggled for speech. This was a night- 
mare. 

“But I didn’t! I didn’t! I didn’t! I tell you I hadn’t 
the remotest notion the creature was there.” 

“Oh, come, Pickering!’’ said Lord Wetherby. 
come, come!”’ 

Mr. Pickering found that his accusers were ebbing away. 
Lady Wetherby had gone. Claire had gone. Only Lord 
Wetherby remained, looking at him like a pained groom. 
He dashed from the place and followed his hostess, speak- 
ing incoherently of burglars, outhouses and misunder- 
standings. He even mentioned Chingachgook. But Lady 
Wetherby would not listen. Nobody would listen. 

He found Lord Wetherby at his side, evidently pre- 
pared to go deeper into the subject. Lord Wetherby was 
looking now like a groom whose favorite horse has kicke 
him in the stomach. 

““Wouldn’t have thought it of you, Pickering,” said Lord 
Wetherby. Mr. Pickering found no words. ‘“ Wouldn’t, 
honestly. Low trick!” 

“But I tell you 

“Devilish low trick!” repeated Lord Wetherby with a 
shake of the head. ‘Laws of hospitality—eaten our bread 
and salt, what!—all that sort of thing—kill valuable 
monkey—not done, you know—low, very low!” 

And he followed his wife, now in full retreat, with scorn 
and repulsion written in her very walk. 

“Mr. Pickering!” 

It was Claire. She stood there, holding something 
toward him, something that glittered in the moonlight. 
Her voice was hard, and the expression on her face sug- 
gested that in her estimation he was a particularly low- 
grade worm, one of the submerged tenth of the worm world. 

“TWh?” said Mr. Pickering dazedly. 

He looked at what she had in her hand, but it conveyed 
nothing to his overwrought mind. 

CMake iter 

oe Eh? 3? 

Claire stamped. 

““Very well,” she said. 

She flung something on the ground before him—a small, 
sparkling object. Then she swept away, his eyes following 
her, and was lost in the darkness of the trees. Mechanically 
Mr. Pickering stooped to pick up what she had let fall. 
He recognized it now. It was her engagement ring. 
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ILL leaned ‘his back against the gate that 

separated the grounds of the bee farm from 
the highroad and mused pleasantly. He was 
alone. Elizabeth was walking up 
the drive on her way to the house 
to tell the news to Nutty. James, 
the cat, who had come down from 
the roof of the outhouse, was sharp- 
ening his claws on a neighboring 
tree. After the whirl of excitement 
that had been his portion for the 
past few hours the peace of it all 
appealed strongly to Bill. It suited 
the mood of quiet happiness which 
was upon him. 

Quietly happy, that was how he 
felt now that it was all over. The 
white heat of emotion had subsided 
to a gentle glow of contentment con- 
ducive to thought. He thought ten- 
derly of Elizabeth. She had turned 
to wave her hand before going into 
the house, and he was still smiling 
fatuously. Wonderful girl! Lucky 
chap he was! Rum, the way they 
had come together! Talk about 
Fate, what? 

He stooped to tickle James, who 
had finished stropping his claws and 
was now enjoying a friction massage 
against his leg, and began to brood 
on the inscrutable ways of Fate. 

Rum thing, Fate! Most extraor- 
dinary! 

Suppose he had never gone down 
to Marvis Bay that time. He had 
wavered between half a dozen places; 
it was pure chance that he had chosen 
Marvis Bay. Hf he hadn’t he would 
never have met old Nutcombe. 
Probably old Nutcombe had wa- 
vered between half a dozen places 
too. If they hadn’t both happened 
to choose Marvis Bay they would 
never have met. And if they hadn’t 
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been the only visitors there they might never have got to 
know each other. And if old Nutcombe hadn’t happened _ 
to slice his approach shots he would never have put hi 
under an obligation. Queer old buster, old Nutcombe, - i 
leaving a fellow he hardly knew from Adam a cool _ 

quid just because he cured him of slicing. 

It was at this point in his meditations that it suddenigi 
occurred to Bill that he had not yet given a thought to — 
what was immeasurably the most important of any of the — 
things that ought to be occupying his mind just now. 
What was he to do about this Lord Dawlish business? a 

Life at Brookport had so accustomed him to being plain — 
Bill Chalmers that it had absolutely slipped his mind that — 
he was really Lord Dawlish, the one man in the world = 
whom Elizabeth looked on as an enemy. What on earth — 
was he to do about that? Tell her? But if he told her, — 
wouldn’t she chuck him on the spot? 

This was awful. The dreamy sense of well- being left hint 
He straightened himself to face this problem, ignoring the — 
hints of James, who was weaving circles about his legs — 
expectant of more tickling. A man cannot spend his time © 
tickling cats when he has to concentrate on a dilemma of — 
this kind. d 

Suppose he didn’t tell her? How would that work out? — 
Was a marriage legal if the cove who was being married — 
went through it under a false name? He seemed to remem- 
ber seeing a melodrama in his boyhood the plot of which — 
turned on that very point. Yes, it began to come back to © 
him. An unpleasant bargee with a black mustache had said - 
“This woman is not your wife!’’ and caused the dickens of 
a lot of unpleasantness; but there in its usual slipshod way 
memory failed. Had subsequent events proved the bargee 
right or wrong? It was a question for a lawyer to decide. 
Jerry Nichols would know. Well, there was plenty of time, — 
thank goodness, to send Jerry Nichols a cable, asking for | 
his professional opinion, and to get the straight tip long ~ 
before the wedding day arrived. 3 

Laying this part of it aside for the moment and assuming 
that the thing could be worked, what about the money? 
Like a chump, he had told Elizabeth on the first day of his 
visit that he hadn’t any money except what he made out © 
of his job as secretary of the club. He couldn’t suddenly 
spring five million dollars on her and pretend that he had — 
forgotten all about it till then. 

Of course he could invent an imaginary uncle or some- 
thing and massacre him during the honeymoon. Something 
in that. He pictured the thing in his mind. Breakfast. 
Elizabeth doling out the scrambled eggs. “‘What’s the 
matter, Bill? Why did you exclaim like that? Is there 
some bad news in the letter you are reading?” “Oh, it’s 
nothing—only my Uncle John’s died and left me five mil- 
lion dollars.” 

The scene worked out so well that his mind became a | 
little above itself. It suggested developments of serpentine 
craftiness. Why not get Jerry Nichols to write him a letter | 
about his Uncle John and the five millions? Jerry liked — 
doing that sort of thing. He would do it like a shot, and 
chuck in a lot of legal words to make it sound right. It — 
began to be clear to Bill that any move he took—except © 
full confession, at which he jibbed—was going to involve 
Jerry Nichols as an ally; and this discovery had a soothing 
effect on him. It made him feel that the responsibility had — 
been shifted. He couldn’t do anything till he had con- — 
sulted Jerry, so there was no use in worrying. And, being 
one of those rare persons who can cease worrying instantly 
when they have convinced themselves that it is useless, he 
dismissed the entire problem from his mind and returned to — 
the more congenial occupation of thinking of Elizabeth. 

It was a peculiar feature of his position that he found 
himself unable to think of Elizabeth without also thinking — 
of Claire. He tried to, but failed. Every virtue in Eliza- — 
beth seemed to call up the recollection of a corresponding 
defect in Claire. It became almost mathematical. Eliza- 
beth was so straight—on the level they called it over here. 
Claire was a corkscrew among women. Elizabeth was — 
sunny and cheerful. Querulousness was Claire’s besetting — 
sin. Elizabeth was such a pal. Claire had never been 
that. The effect that Claire had always had on him was to 
deepen the conviction, which never really left him, that he 
was a bit of an ass. Elizabeth, on the other hand, bucked 
him up and made him feel as if he really amounted to ~ 
something. 

How different they were! Their very voices—Elizabeth 
had a sort of quiet, soothing, pleasant voice, the kind of 
voice that somehow suggested that she thought a lot of 
a chap without her having to say it in so many words. 
Whereas Claire’s voice—he had noticed it right from the — 
beginning—Claire’s voice 3 

While he was trying to make clear to himself just what 
it was about Claire’s voice that he had not liked he was 
granted the opportunity of analyzing by means of direct 
observation its failure to meet his vocal ideals, for at this 
moment it spoke behind him. 

“Bild? 

She was standing in the road, her head still covered with 
that white, filmy something which had commended itself to 
Mr. Pickering’s eye. She was looking at him in a way that 
seemed somehow to strike a note of appeal. She conveyed 


an atmosphere of softness and re- 
pentance, a general suggestion of 
prodigal daughters revisiting old 
homesteads. 

_ “We seem always to be meet- 
ing at gates, don’t we?” she said 
with a faint smile. 

It was a deprecating smile, 
wistful. 

“Bill!” she said again, and 
stopped. She laid her left hand 
lightly on the gate. Bill had a 
sort of impression that there was 
some meaning behind this action; 
that, if he were less of a chump 
than Nature had made him, he 
would at this point receive some 
sort of a revelation. But, being 
as Nature had made him, he did 
not get it. 

He was one of those men to 
whom a girl’s left hand is simply 
a girl’s left hand, irrespective of © 
whether it wears rings on its third 
finger or not. 

This having become evident to 
Claire after a moment of silence, 
she withdrew her hand in rather a 
disappointed way and prepared to 
attack the situation from another 
angle. 

“Bill, I’ve come to say some- 
thing to you.” 

Bill was looking at her curiously. 
He could not have believed that, 
even after what had happened, he 
could face her with such complete 
detachment; that she could so ex- 
traordinarily not matter. He felt 
noresentment toward her. It was 
simply that she had gone out of 
his life. 

“Bill, I’ve been a fool.” 

’ He made no reply to this, for 
he could think of no reply that 
was sufficiently polite. ‘‘Yes?” 
sounded as if he meant to say that 
that was just what he had ex- 
pected. ‘‘ Really?” had a sarcas- 
tic ring. He fell back on facial 
expression, to imply that he was 
interested and that she might 
tell all. 

Claire looked away down the 
road and began to speak in a 
low, quick voice: 

“T’ve been a fool all along. I 
lost you through being a fool. 
When I saw you dancing with that 
girl in the restaurant I didn’t stop 
to think. I was angry. I was jealous. I ought to have 
trusted you, but —— Oh, well, I was a fool.” 

“My dear girl, you had a perfect right a 

“Thadn’t. I was an idiot. Bill, I’ve come to ask you if 
you can’t forgive me.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that—there’s nothing to 
forgive.” 

The look which Claire gave him in answer to this was 
meek and affectionate, but inwardly she was wishing that 
she could bang his head against the gate. His slowness was 
maddening. Long before this he should have leaped into 
the road in order to fold her in his arms. Her voice shook 
with the effort she had to make to keep it from sharpness. 

“T mean, is it too late? I mean, can you really forgive 
me? Oh, Bill’’—she stopped herself by the fraction of 
a second from adding ‘‘you idiot’’—‘“‘ can’t we be the same 
again to each other? Can’t we—pretend all this has never 
happened?” 

Exasperating as Bill’s wooden failure to play the scene 
in the spirit in which her imagination had conceived it was 
to Claire, several excuses may be offered for him: He had 
opened the evening with a shattering blow at his faith in 
woman. He had walked twenty miles at arapid pace. He 
had heard shots and founda corpse and carried the latter by 
the tail across country. Finally he had had the stunning 
shock of discovering that Elizabeth Boyd loved him. He 
was not himself. He found a difficulty in concentrating. 
With the result that, in answer to this appeal from a beau- 
tiful girl whom he had once imagined that he loved, all he 
could find to say was: ‘“‘How do you mean?” 

Claire, never an adept at patience, just succeeded in 
swallowing the remark that sprang into her mind. It was 
incredible to her that a man could exist who had so little 
intuition. She had not anticipated the necessity of being 
compelled to put the substance of her meaning in so many 
blunt words, but it seemed that only so could she make him 
understand. 

“T mean, can’t we be engaged again, Bill?” 
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I to Know That You Didn’t Ask Me to Marry You Out of Sheer Pity?’ 


Bill’s overtaxed brain turned one convulsive handspring, 
and came to rest with a sense of having dislocated itself. 
This was too much. This was not right. No fellow at the 
end of a hard evening ought to have to grapple with this 
sort of thing. What on earth did she mean, springing 
questions like that on him? How could they be engaged? 
She was going to marry someone else, and so was he. 
Something of these thoughts he managed to put into words: 

“But you're engaged to Mf 

“‘T’ve broken my engagement with Mr. Pickering.” 

“Great Scott! When?” 

“To-night. I found out his true character. He is cruel 
and treacherous. Something happened—it may sound 
nothing to you, but it gave me an insight into what he 
really was. Polly Wetherby had a little monkey, and just 
because it bit Mr. Pickering he shot it.” 

“Pickering!” 

“Yes. He wasn’t the sort of man I should have expected 
to do a mean, cruel thing like that. It sickened me. I gave 
him back his ring then and there. Oh, what a relief it was! 
What a fool I was ever to have got engaged to such a man.” 

Bill was puzzled. He was one of those simple men who 
take their fellows on trust, but who, if once that trust is 
shattered, can never recover it. Like most simple men, he 
was tenacious of ideas when he got them, and the belief 
that Claire was playing fast and loose was not lightly to be 
removed from his mind. He had found her out during his 
self-communion that night, and he could never believe her 
again. He had the feeling that there was something behind 
what she was saying. He could not put his finger on the 
clew, but that there was a clew he was certain, 

“T only got engaged to him out of pique. I was angry 
with you, and Well, that’s how it happened.” 

Still Bill could not believe. It was plausible. It sounded 
true. And yet some instinct told him that it was not true. 
And while he waited, perplexed, Claire made a false step. 

The thing had been so close to the top of her mind ever 
since she had come to the knowledge of it that it had been 
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hard for her to keep it down. Now 
she could keep it down no longer. 

“How wonderful about old Mr. 
Nutcombe, Bill!’’ she said. 

A vast ‘relief rolled over Bill. 
Despite his instinct, he had been 
wavering. But now he under- 
stood. He had found the clew. 

“You got my letter then?” 

“Yes, it was forwarded on from 
the theater. I got it to-night.” 

Too late she realized what she 
had said and the construction 
that an intelligent man would put 
onit. Thenshe reflected that Bill 
was not an intelligent man. She 
shot aswift glance at him. To all 
appearances he had suspected 
nothing. 

“Tt went all over the place,” 
she hurried on. ‘‘ The peopleat the 
Portsmouth theater sent it to the 
London office, who sent it home, 
and mother mailed it on to me.” 

““T see.” 

There was asilence. Claire drew 
a step nearer. 

“Bill!” she said softly. 

Bill shut his eyes. The moment 
had come which he had dreaded. 
Not even the thought that she 
was crooked, that she had been 
playing with him, could make it 
any better. She was a woman 
and he was a man. That was all 
that mattered, and nothing could 
alter it. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “It’s im- 
possible.” 

Claire stared at him in amaze- 
ment. She had not been prepared 
for this. He met her eyes, but 
every nerve in his body was pro- 
testing. 

‘Bie 

“T’m sorry.” 

“But, Bill!’ 

He set his teeth. It was just as 
bad as he had thought it would be. 

“But, Bill, I’ve explained. I’ve 
told you how de 

“T know.” 

Claire’s eyes opened wide. 

“T thought you loved me.”” She 
came closer. She pulled at his 
sleeve. Her voice took on a note 
of soft raillery. ‘“‘Don’t be ab- 
surd, Bill! You mustn’t behave 
like a sulky schoolboy. It isn’t 
like you, this. You surely don’t 
want me to humble myself more than I have done.”’ She 
gave a little laugh. ‘‘Why, Bill, I’m proposing to you! 
I know I’ve treated you badly, but I’ve explained why. 
You must be just enough to see that it wasn’t altogether 
my fault. I’m only human. And if I made a mistake 
I’ve done all I can to undo it. I a 

“Claire, listen: I’m engaged!” 

She fell back. For the first time the sense of defeat came 
to her. She had anticipated many things. She had looked 
for difficulties. Butshe had not expected this. A feeling of 
cold fury surged over her at the way Fate had tricked her. 
She had gambled recklessly on her power of fascination, 
and she had lost. 

Mr. Pickering, at that moment brooding in solitude in 
the smoking room of Lady Wetherby’s house, would have 
been relieved could he have known how wistfully she was 
thinking of him. 

“You're engaged?” 

“eVox” 

“Well!” She forced another laugh. “‘How very—rapid 
of you! To whom?” 

“To Elizabeth Boyd.” 

“T’m afraid I’m very ignorant, but who is Elizabeth 
Boyd? The ornate lady you were dancing with at the 
restaurant?”’ 

“e No!” 

“Who then?” 

“She is old Ira Nutcombe’s niece. The money ought 
to have been left to her. That was why I came over to 
America, to see if I could do anything for her.” 

“ And you’re going to marry her? How very romantic— 
and convenient! What an excellent arrangement for her. 
Which of you suggested it?” 

Bill drew in a deep breath. All this was, he supposed, 
unavoidable, but it was not pleasant. 

Claire suddenly abandoned her pose of cool amusement. 
The fire behind it blazed through. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 8, 1916 


Have We the Price? 


ip IS commonly remarked that the session of Congress 
that will get down to work about now is the most 
important in recent years. This opinion is based mostly 
on the fact that preparedness is to play a leading part in 
its deliberations. The practical issue no doubt is whether 
Congress will go as far in that direction as the Administra- 
tion proposes. Of course the most eloquent advocates of 
preparedness denounce the Administration plan as quite 
inadequate. But they have nothing to do with the prac- 
tical issue. What they seem to have at heart is conscrip- 
tion, thinly disguised under the softer term of universal 
military training, which belongs in the realm of excited 
fancy rather than in that of practical consideration. 

In a military sense the Administration plan does not go 
a great way—an addition of thirty thousand mén to the 
regular army and the laying down of two battleships and 
two battle cruisers the first year. But this, Secretary 
MacAdoo calculates, involves an appropriation of more 
than four hundred million dollars for the first year. Prob- 
ably the cost would rise considerably in subsequent years. 
This is a sum for military purposes that the Kaiser would 
have saluted with considerable respect in any year before 
the outbreak of the war. 

True, there is a certain sordidness in talking about mere 
money when the other people are talking about the honor 
and security of the nation. It is sordid, too, to see how 
much money you have in your pocket before ordering the 
dinner; but base-minded men will always be doing it. 

This appropriation requires, according to the Adminis- 
tration plan, income taxes on a new and more numerous 
class, with heavier rates for the old income-tax payers; 
new taxes on gasoline, and other imposts of which a great 
many people would be directly sensible. Taxes are never 
popular. 

The more ambitious preparedness schemes, iavolving 
larger appropriations and heavier taxes, would go by the 
board as soon as the huge sign of war in Europe was effaced. 
Probably no party in power would take responsibility for 
them. 

Probably the practical issue is just whether Congress 
will go as far as the Administration proposes. That does not 
seem to us an issue over which anyone need have hysterics. 


Pork at Home and Abroad 


Ne all the newspapers we come across denounce 
congressional pork in news columns, editorials and 
cartoons. A survey of contemporaneous journalism, 
indeed, would give one an impression that Congressmen 
persisted in pork-barrel appropriations for their own 
private amusement and against the almost unanimous 
wish of their constituents. 

Of course nearly all these denunciations of pork are 
either general in terms or else applied to specific instances 
of it that are far from the denouncer’s own locality. The 
Illiana Gazette is bitter against pork as a general proposi- 
tion or as exemplified in New England navy yards and 
Southern rivers and harbors; but when Congressman 
Dillfinger secures a Federal building for Iliana that is three 


times as costly as the Federal business there requires the 
Gazette duly praises that act of enlightened patriotism. 

Of course Congressmen make pork-barrel appropriations 
because they think their constituents, though against pork 
in general, will rally to the polls for the member who 
secured their particular slice. When newspapers begin 
questioning Federal expenditures in their own districts the 
pork industry will decline. When constituencies rebuke a 
Congressman for wasting Government money among them 
there will be no more pork. 

The fact is that, when viewing the matter locally, a tre- 
mendous lot of people regard the Federal Treasury as a 
sort of conjurer’s cornucopia from which their represent- 
ative can extract money and other desirable things at no 
cost whatever to themselves. The fact that their taxes are 
filling up the cornucopia for other districts does not come 
home to them. 


Federal Investigating 


ENATOR UNDERWOOD suggests a sweeping con- 

gressional investigation of the whole subject of Federal 
regulation of railroads, and President Wilson—presumably 
with a somewhat different intention—made a similar 
suggestion in his message to Congress. 

What would Congress do if such an investigation were 
ordered? 

A prodigious quantity of fresh and pertinent evidence is 
at hand. Files of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
contain official reports in detail of the fiscal operations of 
all the railroads for years. Within a few years there have 
been three great rate hearings, extending over many 
months, at which every pertinent fact regarding railroad 
rates and profits—to say nothing of a shipload of imperti- 
nent facts—was put into the record and discussed pro and 
con. There have been elaborate wage adjudications and 
various other proceedings in which railroad finances were 
combed over. There are many other sources of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Suppose the economic department of a university wished 
to ascertain the effects, so far, of public regulation of rail- 
roads. It would be embarrassed by the quantity of mate- 
rial available. 

But a congressional investigation, unless it broke with 
precedent, would pretty much ignore the existence of this 
great mass of evidence. It would beat all over the well- 
trodden ground anew in its leisurely and expensive man- 
ner. If Congress wishes a report on the subject it would 
save much time and money by engaging the economics 
department of a university to make one. After having 
digested that, it could easily get whatever additional 
testimony it wanted. 


City Travel 


Se to us we have not dropped into any American 
city any time the last ten years without finding it in 
more or less of a throe over local transportation. Occa- 
sionally it is jitneys, but usually it is the street cars. It 
might help some if a few basic facts were generally under- 
stood. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as a good city 
street-car service. There never has been and probably 
there never will be. Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
is in Washington; but in Washington there are really 
no rush hours. The only rush that occurs in Washington 
is the rush for the pie counter when a new Administration 
comes in, every four or eight years. 

Elsewhere the typical situation is that a majority of 
those who ride at all want to ride in certain limited periods, 
morning and evening. If facilities were provided to carry 
them all comfortably, with a seat for every passenger, 
those facilities would lie idle the greater part of the day 
and bond interest would be in default. Obviously there is 
no good street-car service unless there is always a seat for 
every passenger. 

That is like looking foe a dodo or any other unobtain- 
able object. The practicable goal is, not a good service but 
one that is least bad. For a good service there must be 
other means of transit than the standardized five-cent 
surface, elevated or subway schemie, because if those 
schemes provide equipment to carry the rush-hour crowds 
in comfort they will not earn a return on their investment. 
If they do earn a return on their investment they will not 
carry the rush-hour crowds in comfort. 

The ten-cent motor busses do not take very extensively, 
but the time is almost at hand when everybody with ten cents 
will have an automobile. That may prove the solution. 


An Astonishing War Product 


fhe war began by paralyzing credit. It will end by 
- giving that instrument of modern civilization an exten- 
sion never dreamed of before.. That such a sum as twenty- 
five billion dollars could have been raised in Europe within 
less than a year and a half for a new undertaking would 
have been deemed incredible two years ago. The belligerent 
governments have already borrowed that sum for the war, 


and apparently are nowhere near the end of their resources, } 
The war is now costing at the rate of thirty billion dollars 
a year. That it can be financed for many months on a 
scale is entirely probable. As an American critic has said, 
this takes us into a fourth dimension of credit. 

No farther back than the seventeenth century | 
hardly existed. A prudent British citizen like gossipy: 
Sammy Pepys kept his money in gold and buried it in the. 
garden when the times were troublous. The most powerful. 
government resorted to the pawnshop to raise a few million. | 
dollars. Hocking provinces and crown jewels was a fre- 
quent expedient. The fortunes of the House of Hohen- 
zollern were founded by a long purse rather than by a long 
sword. In a pinch royalty fell back on the expedient of 
extracting money from Jews by extracting their teeth. 
Throughout the Middle Ages lending money at interest. 
was forbidden by canon law. 

The fact that credit begets itself and, once set going, 
multiplies like a pair of Belgian hares is a modern dis- 
covery. Jones sells a horse to Robinson on credit, taking 
his note. Robinson’s note in Jones’ hands becomes a basis 
for further credit. Jones can borrow on it at the bank. 
What the bank gives him for the note is a credit on its 
books. He can then lend that credit to Smith and thus 
supply himself with the basis of still further credit in the 
form of Smith’s note. 

When a government borrows a million dollars its debt 
becomes a basis for credit. A holder of the bonds can 
borrow on them at the bank, and buy more bonds and 
borrow on them. A new chapter on credit will be written 
when the war is over. 

Meantime the outstanding fact is that various groups 
of people, codperating for a common cause, have rather 
easily raised twenty-five billion dollars for a new under- 
taking in not much over a year. If the United States, 
instead of pulling at cross purposes most of the time, were 
pulling together, hardly any undertaking of a useful sort. 
would be beyond its means. 


Big Business 


N NEARLY half the cities of the United States bank 

clearings in 1915 were the largest on record. Bank 
clearings in the lump mean something less than they 
should, because more than half the total clearings of the 
country occur at New York, and the volume there is power- 
fully affected by Stock Exchange speculation. But when 
clearings elsewhere are pretty extensively setting new 
records, no other evidence of a huge volume of business is 
necessary. This is all the more noteworthy because clear- 
ings in the first half of the year were not exceptionally big. 

This is in good part, of course, a result of the war. The 
tremendous purchases of commodities by the Allies started 
the upturn. Abundant crops helped notably; but, in the 
main, it is a war product. We would rather have good 
business on any other possible ground, and on this ground 
we still think there is a string tied to it. But big business 
is indubitably here. | 


Pulling Apart 


Pees we are wedded to the theory that 
codperation is bad and only competition is good. We 
say to business in the sternest language at our command 
that it must not get together, but must work always in 
separate and mutually antagonistic units. This theory will 
probably get a searching test when we again meet the 
competition of Europe, where the war has powerfully pro- 
moted codrdination. 

A New York banker, addressing an association of manu- 
facturers, recently said: ‘‘We have paid a tax to this theory 
of enforced competition which might almost be compared 
to the cost to some of the belligerent nations of the war, 
and that tax has been laid upon all of us. No consumer of 
goods can escape it.”’ 

The utterance emanates from Wall Street and the impli- 
cation of the comparison probably contains an exaggera- 
tion. All the same, it is worth thinking about. 


Peace Propaganda 


df IS difficult to see how peace now could do other than 
raise the power and aggressiveness of the military caste 
in Germany. It is difficult to see how it could fail to leave 
Germany pretty much in the position of France after 
Austerlitz. Poverty might keep the peace; but a Europe 
full of rancor and restive under the shadow of a dominating 
state would hardly be a profitable place in which to live. 

Another Napoleonic era of a dozen years of intermittent 
warfare, and no real peace until the shadow was removed, 
is about the least desirable of all outcomes of this conflict. 
Only those who shut their eyes can fail to see that the posi- 
tion of the United States would be less secure with Europe 
overshadowed by a victorious military state than under a 
balanced arrangement. 

That Germany, after last year’s succession of victories, 
would accept a peace which did not in fact give her pre- 
ponderant weight in Europe is not likely. & 
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tined to be reorganized? Why is it that the 

majority of stocks and bonds decline in price 
after the first public offering? Why is it that the man who 
waits until a concern has been operating a few years before 
investing money therein usually gets better terms than those 
who goinatthe first? Why is it that most industries do not 
really succeed until they have been through some sort of 
a reorganization? I will give an answer to these questions. 

New corporations are like newly married couples. They 
start out as optimists with everyone wishing them success. 
They know only the pleasant side of life, having had 
little experience with sickness or other misfortunes. New 
corporations are formed usually during prosperous times. 
They begin business when things are at their height, and 
cut their cloth accordingly. Hence when trouble and mis- 
fortune come they are unprepared to stand the blow. 

A new corporation may be likened to a young married 
couple with a full linen closet and a wardrobe all paid for. 
Perhaps father has even given them a home. The expense 
account of newly married couples and newly formed cor- 
porations is unreal. With so many gifts and no clothes to 
buy, both young couples and young corporations get a 
distorted view of what are their real expenses. Hence from 
the first both are apt to adopt an extravagant policy that 
fails to provide for a replacing of goods consumed and for 
a proper maintenance of their property. Sooner or later 


Wie is it that so many corporations seem des- 


_ there is a rude awakening that causes a heartburn for the 


_ newly wedded couples and usually a reorganization for 


unseasoned corporations. 


The Early Days of General Electric 


HERE is, however, one great difference between a newly 
founded home and a newly formed corporation. The 


- directors of the home cannot resign. They have assumed 
the responsibility for life. Consequently when trouble 
‘comes they meet the situation instead of delaying the 


' evil day by throwing the responsibility upon others. 


The 


- directors of the large corporation, on the other hand, can 
- leave the cares for future directors. The directors of a cor- 


' poration know that they can resign at any time. So long as 


they see that there is something in it for them they con- 
tinue on the board; but they need not worry, knowing 
that they can leave, as rats desert a sinking ship, whenever 
the opportunity for profit vanishes. This is especially true 
under the present proxy system, whereby directors, with a 
very little money of their own invested, can control the 
destinies of a large number of scattered and small stock- 
holders who hold the bag. 

I wish the editors of this weekly would give me space to 
philosophize a little at this point, in order to show upon 
what the whole structure of finance is founded. Finance is 


_ founded on the as- 


sumption that the 
laborer will keep on 


the capitalists to 


them himself. I 


company promo- 


| 


_ should like to show 


_ phenomena of the 


By Roger 


YY 


that one of the first stocks I was ever asked to look up was 
that of the General Electric. Its principal plant was then 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, a few miles from my old home in 
Gloucester. It was a combination of several electric plants, 
the chief of which was the Thomson-Houston property. 
This new combination started out like a newly married 
couple with everything provided. Its stock sold readily 
and it began almost at once to pay dividends. In 1893 this 
stock sold as high as $114. Then came the business depres- 
sion of twenty years ago, and down in price it went. Finally 
it touched $20 a share, and a reorganization was effected 
by cutting the capitalization 40 per cent and readjusting the 
value of its plants and of all stocks and bonds owned so as 
to bring the book value down to approximately the actual 
value. I well remember how discouraged was everyone who 
then held this stock. They could see no light ahead. 

After this housecleaning, however, the stock began to 
climb upward, and in a few years sold at $334 a share. 
From that day to this the General Electric Company has 
been noted for its prosperity. It will thus be seen that this 
conservative investment of to-day was not always in a 
favored class. Hence the question is whether or not some 
of the industrials now selling at $20 will within a few years 
sell higher. 

Another interesting and more recent example is that of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. This was a big machinery 
concern which specialized on turbines among other things. 
It started off like a young married couple. It at once paid 
dividends on its preferred stock, which sold as high as $87 
a share; but after the wardrobe which “father” had pro- 
vided was used up it was obliged to look about for more 
working capital. Then came the rub. Moreover, during 
the good times, when purchasers had to hunt for people 
who would manufacture goods for them, they were able to 
get business so easily that they were careless about their 
selling organization. Then when hard times came they had 
no orders. If there is one thing I have learned in the study 
of business management it is the necessity of a strong sell- 
ing organization. It is not so hard to buy raw material; it 
is a fairly easy matter to manufacture goods. The diffi- 
culty is in selling. The best insurance policy that any con- 
cern can have is a strong and loyal selling organization. 

Well, the Allis-Chalmers Company was another victim 
of the panic of 1907. It could pay no dividends on its com- 
mon stock, and was even obliged to give up paying the 
7 per cent dividends on its sixteen millions of preferred 
stock. Finally the day came when it could not even pay 
the interest and sinking-fund payments on its $11,148,000 
5 per cent bonds. A receiver was then appointed and the 
company was operated by him for some time. 


produeing and sav- 
ing money above his 
cost of living; that 
he will then turn 
over his savings to * 

Come to Popper!’’ 
take care of; and 
that he will give no 
further thought to 


how the theory of 


tion, followed by 
reorganization, is 
like the natural 


distribution of 
moisture—ocean to 
clouds, clouds to 
mountain tops, and 
mountain tops back 
again to ocean in 
the form of rain and 
streams—while all 
is grist to the capi- 
talist. But the edi- 
tor insists that such 
comments are edi- 
torial matter. He 
confines me to facts; 
I must give them. 
The industrials 
have their romances 
as well as the rail- 
roads. I remember 
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Finally a reorganization was put through, which 
provided for a 20 per cent assessment on the preferred 
stock and a 10 per cent assessment on the common 
stock. The old bonds were entirely eliminated, the pre- 
ferred stock was cut down and the old security holders were 
given new common stock. Of course this increased the 
common stock from $19,820,000 to $36,000,000; but this 
common stock, which sold for only $1.13 during the receiv- 
ership, now sells for more than $30. The preferred stock, 
which sold for $6.63 during the receivership, now sells for 
more than $80. This shows what anybody would have 
made who had bought this stock during the receivership. 
Talk about your romances of reorganization! 


The Rise of General Motors 


NE of the most attractive of the industrial romances is 
the story of the General Motors Company. Let me say 
first that it is not always necessary to have a formal reor- 
ganization in order to put an over-extended company on 
its feet. Many thorough housecleanings have been accom- 
plished quietly by individual banking houses while the 
public hardly realized that a change was being made. Such 
was the experience of the General Motors Company. The 
company was incorporated in 1908 to take over a group of 
twenty-six automobile companies, most of which had suf- 
fered severely from the panic and business depression of 
that time. The company had an exciting two years’ exist- 
ence. Assomany others have done, its management bought 
raw materials and extra equipment with a lavish hand and 
with scant regard for the effect on the company’s financial 
position. Such a course could at best be but short. In 
1910 it became evident that General Motors was in very 
straitened circumstances. The stock had steadily de- 
clined nearly a hundred points and it looked as though a 
receivership were in order. Just then, however, a promi- 
nent Boston banking firm took matters in hand and 
started housecleaning. The property was thoroughly reno- 
vated. Some ten million dollars’ worth of scrap material 
and useless machinery, previously figured as assets, was 
written off the books, and a new management was installed. 
Meanwhile the common stock had declined to $35. The 
public, which had enthusiastically bought General Motors 
while it was apparently prosperous, was afraid to put 
new money beside that of the real insiders. Even after 
the property had been reduced to a sound foundation 
and was actually a purchase, the public would not buy. 
Certainly many then missed a great opportunity. Every- 
one is familiar with the steady growth of the company since 
that time. Within a year the common stock advanced 
from $30 to over $50; even before the war it touched $99, 
and nowitisselling at morethan $500 ashare. Many people 
have asked me if they should purchase the stock now, and 
whether its price 
will go higher or not.° 
No one can say. 
The attempt to 
form a combination 
of shipbuilding 
yards was one of the 
most unfortunate 
episodes in the his- 
tory of industrial 
consolidations. 
Promoted in 1902, 
the United States 
Shipbuilding Com- 
pany was the last 
combination of mag- 
nitude launched 
during the consoli- 
dation movement, 
which began in 1897 
and ended in the 
financial depression 
of 1908. It came at 
the close of the pe- 
riod of inflation, 
after the banking 
houses had been 
overloaded with un- 
absorbed industrial 
securities and stock 
prices had com- 
menced to recede. 
The United States 
Shipbuilding Com- 
pany was more than 
a financial blun- 
der. The whole 
(Continued on 
Page 25) 
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The Popularity 
of Hotel LaSalle 


is due to the courteous and intelli- 
gent service of a thousand trained 
employees who co-operate with the 
management in a sincere effort to 
please and satisfy the guest. 


At Hotel LaSalle the 
Guest’s Wish is Law 


In the heart of Chicago—on the busiest 
corner of the ‘‘Second Street of the World’’, 
named after the pioneer La Salle—stands 
this Hotel, unsurpassed in appointments, 
cuisine and service. 


Whatever your errand in Chicago— business 
or shopping, social or artistic—you can 
accomplish it easier and quicker from this 
central point—the corner of Madison and 


La Salle. ratte 


One Person Per Day 


Room with detached bath. . et 92 O0RS250N535-00) 
Room with private bath . . $3. 00, $3.50, $4. 00 and $5.00 


Two Persons 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 
Room with private bath 


Double room. he: . . $5.00 to $8.00 
Single room with double bed . ‘ $4. 00, $4.50 and $5. 00 


Two connecting rooms with bath 


‘T.WO personss\) sR ve cpt oe SAe an OO COL DESO) 

Whreé persons .<.e ges aaa 6 a) 6:00 to $9100 

Four persons’, ~~ :) 2 te er eee at OU ton poe) 
1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice-President and Manager 


The only Hotel in Chicago maintaining floor clerks and 
individual service on every floor 


undertaking was conceived under conditions 
of the most extravagant inflation of indus- 
trial values. Some of the yards purchased 
were in very poor condition, and the prices 
paid for all were far in excess of their actual 
worth. Among those included were the 
Union Iron Works, at San Francisco; the 
Bath Iron Works and the Hyde Windlass 
Company, at Bath, Maine; the Eastern 
Steamship Yard, at New London, Connecti- 
cut; the Harlan & Hollingsworth Yard 
and the Crescent Yard. By far the most 
important acquisition which this company 
made, however, was that of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

The new company was capitalized for 
$65,000,000. Highly colored prospectuses, 
showing reports of experts who indorsed 
the proposition, were circulated and the 
usual crop of small investors bit. Had it 
been promoted on the flood tide of business 
expansion it might have endured, but the 
financial depression stifled out its life before 
it was actually born. All through its two 
years of existence, however, earnings of the 
subsidiary shipyards were far less than had 
been expected. Only the Bethlehem Steel 
Company made money, and this company, 
which was still under the direction of Mr. 
Schwab, gave but little help to the parent 
company. Things passed rapidly from bad 
to worse, and finally reorganization seemed 
imminent. Then followed the memorable 
exposures of the company’s high financing, 
during which time the Shipbuilding Com- 
pany’s bonds declined to 18 per cent from a 
previous price of over 80 per cent. The 
stocks even declined to a few cents a share. 
Such scandalous reports were circulated 
about the company that even when it was 
reorganized under the Bethlehem Steel 
Company there were very few who wanted 
to buy its securities. The few who did, how- 
ever, got in on the ground floor with Mr. 
Schwab and the bankers who realized the 
full value of the property. Now the thou- 
‘sands of outsiders who would not consider 
Bethlehem Steel Common at a few cents a 
share in 1904, or even $8 a share in 1907, 
are scrambling to buy it at $450! 

No review of industrial romances would 
be complete without mention of the old 
Consolidated Steamship Lines’ stocks and 
bonds, the fall of which was so intimately 
connected with the panic of 1907. Every 
one is familiar with the story of Charles W. 
Morse’s dream of a mammoth coastline 
steamship monopoly, of his raising $60,- 
000,000 to form the Consolidated Steam- 
ship Lines Company, which was eventually 
to control all the great shipping companies 
of the Atlantic Coast, and of the notorious 
high financing that accompanied the move- 
ment. Everyone should know how the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company became in- 
volved and how a general financial collapse 
was precipitated through the country by 
the exposure of the Consolidated Com- 
pany’s overinflated financial condition. 


- The Bicycle Business Reorganized 


Many unwary investors recollect only 
too well the fall of the old steamship com- 
pany’s securities. The old stock became 
worthless and the old first mortgage $1000 
bonds sold down to 9 per cent. The Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and West Indies S. S. Company 
of to-day is the outcome of the reorganized 
Consolidated Steamship Company of ten 
years ago. After the worldwide publicity 
and scathing denunciation which the previ- 
ous promotion received very few investors 
cared to put their money into the new com- 
pany, although then, when the houseclean- 
ing had just been completed, was the time to 
invest in it. 

When the bubble burst an old and repu- 
table Boston banking firm took charge of 
the new company—named the Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies Steamship Com- 
pany—the $120,000,000 capitalization of 
the old Consolidated Lines was reduced to 
$45,000,000, and two of the subcompanies 
were dispensed with entirely. The few in- 
vestors who base their purchases on the ac- 
tual, rather than the apparent, condition of 
a company saw in the Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies securities a different proposi- 
tion. Even after the reorganization was 
complete the new common was selling at 
$3.50 a share, and those who purchased 
it when issued have since been able to sell 
out at a profit of 700 per cent. The new 
preferred, which for months sold round 
$15, now sells for nearly $50 a share. 
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SHALL WE BUY INDUSTRIALS? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Because of the fortunate examples which 
I have mentioned readers must not think 
that every reorganized company has pros- 
pered. The facts that a thorough reorgani- 
zation places a corporation in a sound finan- 
cial position, and that it usually causes the 
management to turn over a new leaf, are in- 
deed very favorable factors. In each indi- 
vidual case, however, investors should judge 
for themselves whether the industry has a 
future and should determine the. outside 
conditions which affect it. The story of the 
old American Bicycle Company is an ex- 
ample of why this is important, for its fail- 
ure was brought about through a decline of 
an entire industry which no one could pre- 
vent. The use of bicycles became so ex- 
tended from 1892 to 1895 that it could be 
called a craze. The craze reached its height 
in 1897, and continued with but slightly 
lessened intensity to 1900. 

The American Bicycle Company was 
founded in 1899, when the craze was in full 
sway. Its purpose was to consolidate nu- 
merous individual concerns that had sprung 
up. During the years 1900 and 1901 the 
company did fairly well, butin 1902 the large 
volume of business upon whichit had counted 
did not materialize, and before the year 
was out the company defaulted on its 
bonds. The stock dropped to practically 
nothing. A reorganization was effected in 
1903 and the title changed to the Pope 
Manufacturing Company. Nearly every- 
one is familiar with the history of this sec- 
ond company. It simply staggered along 
through the period of transition from the 
bicycle to the automobile. It encountered 
great difficulties in trying to adapt its 
equipment to the changed conditions. It 
then passed through two reorganizations 
and was finally absorbed by the Westfield 
Manufacturing Company. 


Overvalued War Babies 


Thus it is evident that in buying secu- 
rities of reorganized companies investors 
must consider not only the condition of the 
company itself and the character of the 
new management, but also the cause of its 
previous failure. Always ask if the real 
cause of the failure has been removed. 

From these illustrations it will be seen 
that there have been almost as great op- 
portunities to make money in buying the 
stocks of defunct industrial companies as in 
buying the stocks of defunct railroad com- 
panies. Of course the risk is somewhat 
greater in buying industrials, as the per- 
sonal management is a greater gamble. 
There will always be people to ride on every 
railroad, no matter how it is operated. 
They will be obliged to ride. They must 
use the railroad to get themselves and their 
produce to market. Hence every railroad 
has a certain natural monopoly which in- 
sures for it a certain amount of business at 
all times and under all circumstances. The 
average industrial company has no such 
natural monopoly, and unless the manage- 
ment is somewhat active it may get no busi- 
ness at all. Hence we are depending more 
on the personal equation when buying in- 
dustrials than when buying railroads. 

Money is made in this world, however, 
not so much in deciding what to buy as 
when to buy. Therefore, the real question 
to-day is not whether big money has been 
made in industrial reorganizations, but 
rather whether there is an opportunity to 
make such big money to-day. On this 
point I am not so enthusiastic as in the case 
of railroads. I like to buy things when they 
are in disrepute and not when they are 
popular. The present demand for war ma- 
terials has given the industrials a certain 
amount of artificial business which has 
distorted the public’s view. This not only 
has caused the stocks of many industrial 
companies to sell at much higher figures 
than they are worth, but has given a new 
lease of life to many that were headed for 
receivership. If it were not for getting THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post into trouble, I 
would like to ‘‘call out in meeting” the 
names of a few such companies. Their 
stocks are now going up when they really 
ought to be going down. Usually every- 
thing that goes up comes down. Hence, as 
soon as there are some definite signs of 
peace you will see these industrials tumble. 

However, there are some industrials that 
are now in receivership or in the process of 
reorganization, and I will tell you about 
them. 


The first instance that comes to one’s 
mind is that of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company. This is the holding 
company for a number of prominent 
transatlantic steamship lines, including the 
White Star Line, the Red Star Line, the 
Leyland Line, the American Line, and 
others. It is a combination put through by 
the late Mr. Morgan, and was always a 
disappointment to him. It is generally 
recognized on Wall Street that he made 
only two real failures, in contrast to his 
many successes. One was in connection 
with the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, already referred to, and the other 
was in connection with this International 
Mercantile Marine Company... Both of 
these, as you see, relate to shipping, and it 
is said that Mr. Morgan’s comment, after 
these two disappointments, was somewhat 
as follows: 

“T can bottle up a city or monopolize the 
transportation of a great section of the 
country, but I find it another matter to 
control ocean trade. It is one thing to 
form a combination of land transportation 
facilities, but quite another thing to form 
a combination of water transportation 
facilities. The ocean seems by nature to be 
a free highway for all—at least it-is too big 
for me.” 

The stock of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company was owned largely 
in England and Holland. I remember that 
when I was in Holland two years ago the 
bankers were then very bearish on this 
property, stating to me that it was bound 
for a receivership. The collateral trust 
bonds were then selling about 60, the pre- 
ferred stock about 17. and the common 
stock for a few dollars a share. However, 
these prices held for some time. Bankers 
had so long prophesied that the company 
would go into a receivership, and it didn’t, 
that the public had the feeling that it 
would somehow pull through. When war 
was declared these prices severely broke. 
From the very first things looked black for 
International Mercantile Marine securities. 
This was the condition of affairs when I 
embarked for South America in one of 
this company’s steamers last January. 

I well remember one sunny day in March 
off the east coast of Brazil when a mes- 
sage came stating that a receiver had been 
appointed for this company. The situa- 
tion was pictured very pessimistically, and 


. there was even some gossip aboard the ship 


as to whether or not we should be permitted 
to complete the program of our cruise. 
Upon arriving in New York a few weeks 
later conditions looked even darker, for 
the bonds had fallen to 50, the preferred 
stock to 8 and the common stock to only 2. 


A Blow to English Investors 


The customary reorganization commit- 
tee of dignified New York bankers was 
formed. They submitted a report that 
demanded a heavy assessment of the stock- 
holders, the elimination of the collateral 
trust bonds in exchange for certain new 
stocks, and even demanded that some of 
the underlying bondholders should give up 
a part of their holdings. 

I certainly believe that the committee 
meant to do the right thing, but the ma- 
jority of the committee members had not 
sufficiently studied fundamental conditions 
or made themselves familiar enough with 
the facts. When this plan was submitted 
everybody looked very sad, and many of 
the stockholders gave up everything rather 
than pay the assessment. 

This was especially hard on my English 
friends who were stockholders. Not only 
was it difficult to get fresh money in Eng- 
land for any purpose, but for some time the 
English stockholders did not know whether 
their government would allow them to pay 
an assessment. Conditions are now so bad 
in England that no offerings of new stocks 
are allowed, excepting in cases of vital 
necessity, and then only with special per- 
mission of the government. The question 
therefore arose whether paying an assess- 
ment on old stock was the same as buying 
new stock. The government decided to 
answer for each company separately on its 
merits. Now when the English Govern- 
ment attempts to answer a question it does 
not hurry, and thus our English cousins 
found the market for their stocks contin- 
ually declining while no answer came from 
their government. Finally they lost their 
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patience and sold. Yes, England has taken 
a very severe loss on these International 
Mercantile Marine stocks. Moreover, they 
sold out at the very lowest point when 
things looked darkest. 

Just after our English friends sold out, 
and while the reorganization bankers were 
looking very sad, a little ray of sunshine 
broke through the clouds. It came about 
in this way: One bright Wall Street indi- 
vidual had the audacity to suggest that 
perhaps this company was really earning 
more money than the reorganization people 
thought. This individual finally aroused 
interest enough to cause an investigation. 
While this investigation was in progress the 
securities slowly but surely increased in 
value. One morning the public was greatly 
surprised by being informed by these 
insiders that the International Mercantile 
Marine was almost a good fat ‘‘war baby.” 
The fact came out that, instead of the war 
causing it a great loss of business, it was 
making millions out of the war; that for 
every dollar it had lost through the lack of 
passengers it was making two in trans- 
porting troops, supplies, and so on. The 
actual statistics were produced, and all 
interests were finally compelled to recog- 
nize the fact that, whatever the future may 
bring forth, this company is to-day a great 
money-maker. During the past few weeks 
these collateral trust bonds have gone from 
30 up to about par, and the preferred and 
common stocks have increased over a thou- 
sand per cent in price. When last in New 
York I was even told that instead of being 
forced to pay a heavy assessment, some 
of the stockholders may now get a divi- 
dend! So much for the romance of Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, and the last 
chapter of the romance has not yet been 
written. 


The Story of Rumely 


Another interesting reorganization now 
in process is that of the Rumely Company. 
This reads like a romance even from the 
start. For a number of years there had 
been a small farm-implement manufacturer 
in La Porte, Indiana. This man had done 
well, but was not especially ambitious. He 
was satisfied with a small business, and as 
he was getting along in years le had no real 
object in taking any chances. 

He had, however, a very able grandson, 
named Edward A. Rumely, who had been 
studying in Germany, and who returned 
when about twenty-five full of enthusiasm 
and ambition. He believed his grandfather 
had certain patents that were valuable and 
about which the country should know. He 
had the vision of how the greatest job in 
this country is the turning over of hundreds 
of millions of acres of land every spring. 
This young man, with his systematic Ger- 
man training and doctor’s degree, had fig- 
ured how many miles the average farmer 
walks every year-up.and down his furrows, 
plowing, planting and cultivating his fields. 
He believed that farming ten years ago was 
in the same position as was manufacturing 
one hundred years ago. He saw a great 
opportunity to manufacture and sell farm- 
ing implements. He resolved to grasp that 
opportunity, and he did. 

Starting at the bottom in his grand- 
father’s business he quickly forged his way 
to the top, and every department of the 
business with which he became connected 
developed as he climbed. He was soon in 
general charge, after which the business 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

As has been the. experience of other 
agricultural manufacturers, this young man 
soon learned that although every farmer 
should have the most improved machinery 
he cannot get the money to buy it. Banks 
that will loan to a manufacturer on his 
plain note money to buy additional im- 
proved machinery will not consider loaning 
to a farmer for this same purpose. Conse- 
quently young Doctor Rumely found that 
it was a simple matter to manufacture 
goods, and a fairly easy matter to sell them, 
but the difficulty came in collecting the 
money. Moreover, the farmers had been 
trained to buy farm implements on the 
installment plan; and to sell a million 
dollars’ worth a week on the installment 
plan ate up capital at a tremendous rate. 

In the meantime, however, this young 
man had attracted the attention of com- 
petitors and his reputation had reached 
Wall Street. One day Doctor Rumely was 
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\ 42 EUM. Broadway 


“Where is the | 
Handy Oil Can?” | 


“Dolly, where is the 3-in-One Handy 
Oil Can?” 

“Sister Sally was oiling the phono- 
graph, mamma.” 

“Please get it for me, child.” 


“Sally, mamma wants the Handy Oil 
aes 


“Brother Henry took it out to the 
garage to oil the springs on the car.” 


aly Spee, oc 
: iN “ 


“T had it, but dad borrowed it to oil 
his gun. He’s going on a hunting trip.” 


“Papa, where is the Handy Oil Can?” 

“Hello, Dolly. The oil can? The 
maid took it. Said she was going to 
make a dustless duster.” 


“Mary Ann, mamma wants the 
Handy Oil Can.” 


_ “Sure, Miss Dolly, your Uncle George 
just came in and got it to oil his razor.”’ 


“So you’ve got the Handy Oil Can, 
Uncle. Mamma needs it for her sewing 
machine.”’ 

“Take it, Dolly. I’m through with it. 
Just wanted a drop for my razor and 


strop.”’ 
e 
# 3-in-One 
IK is the household 
j=. Grid Ge lubricates, 
=| Cleans, polishes 
landy Oil Can) and prevents rust. 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 


Sold at all stores. 
10c, 25c, 50c. 


If your dealer 
hasn’t the Handy 
Oil Can, we’ll 
send it, full of 
Price 25 cents Tg 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE Sample 


of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of 
Uses sent for the asking. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
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offered several millions if he desired to come 
to New York and get it. He went to New 
York, and a proposition was put up to him 
for recapitalizing the company and selling 
a large amount of preferred stock. Having 
perfect confidence in these bankers Doctor 
Rumely accepted their proposition. 

Again the business grew by leaps and 
bounds. Within a few years the sales had 
increased from a few hundred thousand 
dollars to several millions;: the force had 
increased from a hundred men to several 
thousand, while Rumely Products became 
generally known throughout the world. 
But the company was growing too rapidly; 
it actually suffered from the pangs of 
growth. It seemed almost impossible to 
supply money enough to fill the orders. 
Yet it seemed absolutely unjust, as well as 
unbusinesslike, to turn down any orders. 
Again Doctor Rumely was offered the use 
of more money and again he went to New 
York. This time he was advised to have 
the company issue notes. Having con- 
fidence in his bankers and being obliged to 
devote all his energy to manufacturing and 
selling, he took their advice. 

As long as you can sell stocks in Wall 
Street there is little for you to fear; the 
man who buys the stocks must do the 
worrying. You need not worry. When, 
however, you sell notes in Wall Street it is 
another story; then you must worry. This 
was the time that Doctor Rumely’s worry- 
ing began, for then the bankers began to 
dictate to him how the business should be 
run. What was the result? Just before 
these notes were issued the preferred stock 


“You fool!’’ she cried passionately. 
“Are you blind? Can’t you see that this 
girl is simply after your money? A child 
could see it.” 

Bill looked at her steadily. 

*“You’re quite wrong. She doesn’t know 
who I am.” ’ 

“Doesn’t know who you are? What do 
you mean? She must know by this time 
that her uncle left his money to you.” 

“But she doesn’t know that I am Lord 
Dawlish. I came to America under another 
name. She knows me as Chalmers.” 

Claire was silent for a moment. 

“How did you get to know her?” she 
asked more quietly. 

“T met her brother by chance in New 


York.” . 


“By chance!” 

“Quite by chance. A man I knew in 
England lent me his rooms in New York. 
He happened to be a friend of Boyd’s. 
Boyd came to call on him one night, and 
found me.” 

“Odd! Had your mutual friend been 
away from New York long?” 

“Some months.” 

“And in all that time Mr. Boyd had not 
discovered that he had left. They must 
have been great friends! What happened 
then?” 

“Boyd invited me down here.” 

“Down here?” 

“They live in this house.” 

“Ts Miss Boyd the girl who keeps the 
bee farm?” 

“She is.” 

Claire’s eyes suddenly lit up. She began 
to speak in a louder voice: 

“Bill, you’re an infant, a perfect infant! 
Of course she’s after your money. Do you 
really imagine for one instant that this 
Elizabeth Boyd of yours and her brother 
don’t know as well as I do that you are 
really Lord Dawlish? I always thought 
you had a trustful nature! You tell me 
the brother met you by chance. Chance! 
And invited you down here. I bet he did! 
He knew his business! And now you’re 
going to marry the girl so that they will 
get the money after all! Splendid! Oh, 
Bill, you’re a wonderful, wonderful creature. 
Your innocence is touching.” 

She swung round. 

F “Good night,” she called over her shoul- 
er. 

He could hear her laughing as she went 
down the road. 


XN 


Ve THE smoking room of Lady Wether- 
by’s house, chewing the dead stump of a 
once imposing cigar, Dudley Pickering sat 
alone with his thoughts. He had been alone 
for half an hour now. Once Lord Wetherby 
had looked in, to withdraw at once coldly, 
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was paying 7 per cent and selling at $100 a 
share, while the common stock was selling 
at a fair price. After the notes were issued 
and the bankers began to interfere the 
price of these securities began to decline, 
and in a comparatively few months the 
company was on the verge of receivership. 
Within the past year receivers have finally 
been appointed, and the stocks have sold 
as low as $2.50 for preferred and 87 cents 
for common. How is that for romance? 

As to who was to blame for this fiasco my 
friends in Wall Street are still discussing. 
The men in La Porte, Indiana, connected 
with the practical end of the business, 
blame Wall Street for their difficulties. 
My Wall Street friends blame those “‘ crazy 
Westerners.”’ 

But what of the future? The company is 
now being reorganized on the basis that I 
have outlined. The stocks have already in- 
creased considerably in value. Are they a 
purchase at the present time? In order to 
answer this question intelligently I inter- 
viewed a man from La Porte, who is thor- 
oughly in touch with the situation. This is 
what he said: 

“Fundamentally the Rumely Company 
was a sound proposition. Its products were 
honest and valuable; its management was 
able and optimistic. If it is again to be op- 
erated by home people, without Wall Street 
interference, it will again be successful.” 

Although I have talked this question 
over with several men, I really do not know 
what to advise readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST in connection with this 
company. Were I a mind reader it might 
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with the expression of a groom who has 
found loathsome things in the harness room. 
Roscoe Sherriff, good, easy man, who could 
never dislike people, no matter what they 
had done, had come for a while to bear him 
company; but Mr. Pickering’s society was 
not for the time being entertaining. He 
had answered with grunts the press agent’s 
kindly attempts at conversation, and the 
latter had withdrawn to seek a more con- 
genial audience. And now Mr. Pickering 
was alone, talking things over with his sub- 
conscious self. 

A man’s subconscious self is not the ideal 
companion. It lurks for the greater part of 
his life in some dark den of its own, hidden 
away, and emerges only to taunt and deride 
and increase the misery of a miserable hour. 
Mr. Pickering’s rare interviews with his 
subconscious self had happened until now 
almost entirely in the small hours of the 
night, when it had popped out to remind 
him, as he lay sleepless, that all flesh was 
grass and that he was not getting any 
younger. To-night, such had been the 
shock of the evening’s events, it came to 
him at a time which was usually his happi- 
est, the time that lay between dinner and 
bed. Mr. Pickering at that point of the day 
was generally feeling his best. But to-night 
ae different from the other nights of his 
ife. 

One may picture Subconscious Self as a 
withered, cynical, malicious person stand- 
ing before Mr. Pickering and regarding him 
with an evil smile. There has been a pause, 
and now Subconscious Self speaks again: 

“You will have to leave to-morrow. 
Couldn’t possibly stop on after what’s 
happened. Now you see what comes of 
behaving like a boy.” : 

Mr. Pickering writhed. 

“Made a pretty considerable fool of 
yourself, didn’t you, with your revolvers 
and your hidings and your trailings? Too 
old for that sort of thing, you know. You’re 
getting on. Probably have a touch of lum- 
bago to-morrow. You must remember you 
aren’t a youngster. Got to take care of 
yourself. Next time you feel an impulse to 
hide in shrubberies and take moonlight 
walks through damp woods, perhaps you 
will listen to me.”’ 

Mr. Pickering relit the stump of his cigar 
defiantly and smoked in long gulps for a 
while. He was trying to persuade himself 
that all this was untrue, but it was not easy. 
The cigar became uncomfortably hot and 
he threw it away. He fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket and produced a diamond ring, 
at which he looked pensively. 

“A pretty thing, is it not?’’ said Sub- 
conscious Self, like a disembodied Eddie 


oy. 
Mr. Pickering sighed. That moment 
when Claire had thrown the ring at his feet 
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be possible to give intelligent advice, but — 
only under such a condition. Rumely 
Products are bound again to be in demand 
from time to time; but whether the present 
stockholders of the company will be in the 
saddle at that time or not can only be 
guessed at. 

Several other industrial romances could 
be described, but the story of them all is — 
more or less the same. Companies start 
modestly and are successful while the man- ~ 
agement is at home in charge of men 
brought up in the business. Finally the old 
folks die, and either the securities are scat- 
tered or the new management goes to Wall — 
Street to borrow money and is then obliged 
to divide the control with Wall Street. For 
various reasons the control gets away from 
the people actually operating the business. 
The result is that the absentee stockholders 
are more interested in the quoted prices of — 
the securities and the temporary dividends ~ 
paid than they are in manufacturing. With 
this divided interest, disaster usually comes, — 
followed by reorganization. : 

Of course many industrial concerns © 
lose their individuality when reorganized. 
Either the name is completely changed or 
else the old company is absorbed by some 
larger company. However, there are many 
instances of industrial companies that have — 
recently been in trouble and that have 
pulled safely through without either being — 
swallowed up or wiped off. I will enumer- 
ate a few in my next article. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Babson on Reorganization Opportunities, — 
The third will appear in an early number. 


and swept out of his life like an offended 
queen had been the culminating blow of a 
night of blows, the knock-out following on 
a series of minor punches. Subconscious 
Self seized the opportunity to become offen- 
sive again. 

““You’ve lost her, all through your own 
silly fault,” it said, discarding Eddie Foy 
and adopting in preference the conversa- 
tional methods of the late Bildad the 
Shuhite. ‘How on earth you can have been 
such a perfect fool beats me. Running — 
round with a gun like a boy of fourteen! © 
Well, it’s done now and it can’t be mended. — 
Countermand the order for cake, send a 
wire putting off the minister, dismiss the 
bridesmaids, tell the organist he can stop 
practicing The Voice That Breathed O’er — 
Eden—no wedding bells for you. For Dud-— 
ley Damfool Pickering, Esquire, the lonely — 
hearth forevermore. Little feet pattering — 
about the house? Noton your life! Child- 
ish voices sticking up the old man for half 
a dollar to buy candy? No, sir! Not for — 
D. Bonehead Pickering, the amateur trailing 
arbutus!”’ P 

Subconscious Self may have had an 
undesirable way of expressing itself, but 
there was no denying the truth of what it 
said. Its words carried conviction. Mr. 
Pickering replaced the ring in his pocket 
and, burying his head in his hands, groaned 
in bitterness of spirit. 

He had lost her. He must face the fact. 
She had thrown him over. Never now 
would she sit at his table, the brightest — 
jewel of Detroit’s glittering social life. She 
would have made a stir in Detroit. Now 
that city would never know her. Not that 
he was worrying much about Detroit. He 
was worrying about himself. How could 
he ever live without her? 

This mood of black depression endured 
for a while, and then Mr. Pickering sud- — 
denly became aware that Subconscious — 
Self was sneering at him. ‘‘You’re a won- — 
der!”’ said Subconscious Self. ig 

“What do you mean?” 4 

“Why, trying to make yourself think — 
that at the bottom of your heart you aren’t 
tickled to death that this has happened. — 
You know perfectly well that you’re tre- — 
mendously relieved that you haven’t got — 
to marry the girl after all. You can fool — 
everybody else, but you can’t fool me. — 
You’re delighted, man, delighted!” 

The mere suggestion revolted Mr. — 
Pickering. He was on the point of indig- — 
nant denial, when quite abruptly there — 
came home to him the suspicion that the 3 
statement was not so preposterous after — 
all. It seemed incredible and indecent that — 
such a thing should be, but he could not By 
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way 


deny, now that it was put to him point- — 
blank in this way, that a certain sense of — 
(Continued on Page 29) a 
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CRY of “Fire!” A wild, terrified shriek that brings you bounding from the house in 
a frenzy of haste. Then the clanging of bells, hoarse shouts and finally the fruitless 
efforts of an inadequate fire-bucket brigade. 


It’s just the old story over again. The dreadful price paid by community after 
community because of incomplete fire-fighting equipment. It’s the year-in-year-out fire 
toll thousands of villages and towns pay. rough some one’s negligence, the lives and 
property of its members have not been protected against fire. 


Free Your Community from the Terror of Fire 


The thought of your village, your business, your home, open 
to the ravages of fire; the knowledge that the equipment in 
your town is obsolete, should spur you to immediate action. It 
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easily covers all outlying houses, barns, etc. It will protect the 
property of the man 5 miles from town as well as the most 
centrally located merchant. 


should make you eager to learn all you can about this inexpen- 
sive fire-fighting apparatus. 


If you realized how small is the cost of this American La 
France Apparatus on Standard Ford Chassis; if you knew 
how dependable and how speedy it is, you’d do your duty as a 
public-spirited citizen. You'd talk to your business friends at 
once about getting this modern, up-to-date engine in your town. 


This American La France Chemical Apparatus 1s 


The great value of this American La France Motor Chem- 
ical is its ability to reach a fire at its outbreak. It throws a 
chemical stream 60 feet. When you consider that 75% of all 
fires are put out by chemical apparatus and that the chemical 
stream of this equipment is 40 times as effective as water, then 
you begin to appreciate how necessary this engine is for the 
efficient protection of your community. 


It’s not only the reduction of property risk, it’s your 


bs complete. It gives as adequate protection as many of the ease of mind in knowing that the welfare of your com- - 
, larger cities enjoy. It is made by the largest company HN os protected against disaster by fire. o 
my of its kind in the world—the company that is supply- Write today for further information of this Amer- a 
sy, ing equipment to New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, ican La France Chemical Engine. It’s your chance i 
wn n Francisco and all other cities. Such a machine to make a start for modern fire protection. Fa 
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} ‘yy, The American La France Combination Hose and Chemical Car, on Peg Ameria 
LtFrance ‘4, Standard Ford Chassis, carrying 500 feet of hose, is especially ee ree 
Fire Engine Co., Inc. ne designed for towns with waterworks. Specifications sent on reauest. 4 Fire Engine Co., Inc. 
Elmira, N.Y. ss ae Elmira, N. Y. 
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The Aristocrat of Speedometers 
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HE WARNER AUTO-METER is well 
named—‘‘The Aristocrat of Speedometers.”’ 
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It is, and probably always will be, the 
final word in speed indicating instruments. 
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The name “Warner” on the speed- 
ometer is the first distinguishing and most convincing 


guide as to the quality of the car and its accessories. 


WAAR AT 


A 


There is no known way of making a better speed 
indicating instrument. 


SI SPISI NI 


Cost in its construction has never been spared, nor 
limited. 


IRONING 


It is by far the highest-priced speedometer made. 


Car manufacturers willingly pay the higher price, 
because, in selecting the Warner, they know they have 
the ultimate. 


VIM MIRININ 


A 


The market can offer nothing better—never has, and 
probably never will. 
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Stewart -Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

relief was beginning to mingle itself with 
his gloom. It was shocking to realize, 
but—yes, he actually was feeling as if he 
had escaped from something which he had 
dreaded. Half an hour ago there had been 
no suspicion of such an emotion among the 
many which had occupied his attention, 
but now he perceived it clearly. Half an 
hour ago he had felt like Lucifer hurled from 
heaven. Now, though how that train of 
thought had started he could not have said, 
he was distinctly conscious of the silver 
lining.. Subconscious Self began to drive 
the thing home. 

“Be honest with yourself,” it said. “You 
aren’t often. No man is. Look at the 
matter absolutely fairly. You know per- 
fectly well that the mere idea of marriage 
has always scared you. You hate mak- 
ing yourself conspicuous in public. Think 
what it would be like, standing up there in 
front of all the world and getting married. 
And then—afterward! Why on earth do 
you think that you would have been 
happy with this girl? What do you know 
about her except that she is a beauty? I 
grant you she’s that, but are you aware of 
the infinitesimal part looks play in married 
life? My dear chap, better is it for a man 
that he marry a sympathetic gargoyle than 
a Venus with a streak of hardness in her. 
You know—and you would admit it if you 
were honest with yourself—that this girl is 
hard. She’s got a chilled-steel soul. 

“Tf you wanted to marry someone—and 
there’s no earthly reason why you should, 
for your life’s perfectly full and happy with 
your work—this is the last girl you ought 
to marry. You’re a middle-aged man. 
You’re set. You like life to jog along at 
a peaceful walk. This girl wants it to be a 
fox trot. You’ve got habits which you have 
had for a dozen years. I ask you, is she 
the sort of girl to be content to be a step- 
mother to a middle-aged man’s habits? Of 
course if you were really in love with her, if 
she were your mate, and all that sort of 
thing, you would take a pleasure in making 
yourself ever to suit her requirements. But 
you aren’t in love with her. You are simply 
caught by her looks. I tell you, you ought 
to look on that moment when she gave you 
back your ring as the luckiest moment of 
your life. You ought to make a sort of 
anniversary of it. You ought to endow a 
hospital or something out of pure gratitude. 
I don’t know how long you’re going to 
live—if you act like a grown-up man in- 
stead of a boy and keep out of woods and 
shrubberies at night you may live for- 
ever—but you will never have a greater bit 
of luck than the one that happened to you 
to-night.” 

Mr. Pickering was convinced. His spirits 
soared. Marriage! What was marriage? 
Slavery, not to be endured by your man of 
spirit. Look at all the unhappy marriages 
you saw everywhere. Besides, you had 
only to recall some of the novels and plays 
of recent years to get the right angle on 
Marriage. According to the novelists and 
playwrights, shrewd fellows who knew 
what was what, if you talked to your wife 
about your business she said you had no 
soul; if you didn’t she said you didn’t 
think enough of her to let her share your 
life. If you gave her expensive presents and 
an unlimited credit account she complained 
that you looked on her as a mere doll; and 
if you didn’t she called you a tightwad. 
That was marriage. If it didn’t get you 
with the left jab it landed on you with the 
right upper cut. None of that sort of thing 
for Dudley Pickering. 

“You're absolutely right,”” he said en- 
thusiastically. “Funny I never looked at 
it that way before.” 

Somebody was turning the door handle. 
He hoped it was Roscoe Sherriff. He had 
been rather dull the last time Sherriff had 
looked in. He would be quite different now. 
He would be gay and sparkling. He re- 
membered two good stories he would like 
to tell Sherriff. 

The door opened and Claire came in. 
There was a silence. She stood looking at 
him in a way that puzzled Mr. Pickering. 
If it had not been for her attitude at their 
last meeting and the manner in which she 
had broken that last meeting up, he would 
have said that her look seemed somehow to 
strike a note of appeal. There was some- 
thing soft and repentant about her. She 
suggested, it seemed to Mr. Pickering, the 

eee daughter revisiting the old home- 
stead. 


“Dudley!” 
She smiled a faint smile, a wistful, 
deprecating smile. She was looking lovelier 
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than ever. Her face glowed with a wonder- 
ful color and her eyes were very bright. 
Mr. Pickering met her gaze, and strange 
things began to happen to his mind, that 
mind which a moment before had thought 
so clearly and established so definite a 
point of view. 

What a gelatin-backboned thing is man, 
who prides himself on his clear reason and 
becomes as wet blotting-paper at one 
glance from bright eyes! A moment before 
Mr. Pickering had thought out the whole 
subject of woman and marriage in a few 
bold flashes of his capable brain, and 
thanked Providence that he was not as 
those men who take unto themselves wives 
to their undoing. Now in an instant he 
had lost that iron outlook. Reason was 
temporarily out of business. He was slip- 


ping. 

“Dudley !”’ 

For a space Subconscious Self thrust 
itself forward. 

“Look out! Be careful!” it warned. 

Mr. Pickering ignored it. He was 
watching, fascinated, the glow on Claire’s 
face, her shining eyes. 

“Dudley, I want to speak to you.” 

“Tell her you can only be seen by 
appointment! Escape! Bolt!” 

Mr. Pickering did not bolt. Claire came 
toward him, still smiling that pathetic 
smile. A thrill permeated Mr. Pickering’s 
entire one hundred and_ ninety-seven 
pounds, trickling down his spine like hot 
water and coming out at the soles of his 
feet. He had forgotten now that he had 
ever sneered at marriage. It seemed to him 
now that there was nothing in life to be 
compared with that beatific state, and 
that bachelors were mere wild asses of the 
desert. 

Claire came and sat down on the arm of 
his chair. He moved convulsively, but he 
stayed where he was. 

“Fool!”’ said Subconscious Self. 

Claire took hold of his hand and patted 
it. He quivered, but remained. 

** Ass!”’ hissed Subconscious Self. 

Claire stopped patting his hand and be- 
gan to stroke it. Mr. Pickering breathed 
heavily. 

‘Dudley, dear,”’ said Claire softly, “‘I’ve 
been an awful fool, and I’m dreadful, dread- 
ful sorry, and you’re going to be the nicest, 
kindest, sweetest man on earth and tell me 
you’ve forgiven me. Aren’t you?” 

Mr. Pickering’s lips moved silently. 
Claire kissed the thinning summit of his 
head. There was a pause. 

“Where is it?’’ she asked. 

Mr. Pickering started. 

“cc eh 72? 

‘“Where is it? Where did you put it? 
The ring, silly!” 

Mr. Pickering became aware that Sub- 
conscious Self was addressing him. The 
occasion was tense and Subconscious Self 
did not mince its words. 

“You poor, maudlin, sentimental, dod- 
dering chunk of imbecility,”’ it said; ‘‘are 
there no limits to your insanity? After all 
I said to you just now, are you deliberately 
going to start the old idiocy all over again?” 

“‘She’s so beautiful,’’ pleaded Mr. Pick- 
ering. “‘Look at her eyes!” 

“Ass! Don’t you remember what I said 
about beauty?”’ 

“Yes, I know, but us 

“She’s as hard as nails.” | 

“T’m sure you're wrong.” 

“T’m not wrong.” 

“But she loves me.” 

“Forget it!” 

Claire jogged his shoulders. 

“Dudley, dear, what are yousitting there 
dreaming for? Where did you put the 
ring?” 

Mr. Pickering fumbled for it, located it, 
produced it. Claire examined it fondly. 

“Did she throw it at him and nearly 
break his heart!” she said. 

“Bolt!’’ urged Subconscious Self. “Fly! 
Go to Japan!” 

Mr. Pickering did not go to Japan. He 
was staring worshipingly at Claire. With 
rapturous gaze he noted the gray glory of 
her eyes, the delicate curve of her cheek, 
the grace of her neck. He had no time 
to listen to pessimistic warnings from any 
Gloomy Gus of a Subconscious Self. He 
was ashamed that he had ever even for a 
moment allowed himself to be persuaded 
that Claire was not all that was perfect. 
No more doubts and hesitations for Dudley 
Pickering. He was under the influence. 

“There!”’ said Claire, and slipped the 
ring on her finger. 

She kissed the top of his head once more. 

“*So there we are!”’ she said. 
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“There we are!” gurgled the infatuated 
Dudley. 

“Happy now?” 

ce Ur-r ! ” 

“Then kiss me.”’ 

Mr. Pickering kissed her. 

“Dudley, darling,” said Claire, ‘‘we’re 
going to be awfully, awfully happy, aren’t 
we ” 


“You bet we are!” said Mr. Pickering. 
Subconscious Self said nothing, being 
beyond speech. 


XXI 


OR some minutes after Claire had left 

him Bill remained where he was, motion- 
less. He felt physically incapable of mov- 
ing. All the strength that was in him he 
was using to throw off the insidious poison 
of her parting speech, and it became plainer 
to him with each succeeding moment that 
he would have need of strength. 

It is part of the general irony of things 
that in life’s crises a man’s good qualities are 
often the ones that help him least, if indeed 
they do not actually turn treacherously and 
fight against him. It was so with Bill. 
Modesty, if one may trust to the verdict of 
the mass of mankind, is a good quality. It 
sweetens the soul and makes for a kindly 
understanding of one’s fellows. But arro- 
gance would have served Bill better now. 
It was his fatal habit of self-depreciation 
that was making Claire’s words so specious 
as he stood there trying to cast them from 
his mind. Who was he, after all, that he 
should imagine that he had won on his per- 
sonal merits a girl like Elizabeth Boyd? 

He had the not very common type of 
mind that perceives the merit in others 
more readily than their faults and in him- 
self the faults more readily than the merit. 
Time and the society of a great number of 
men of different ranks and natures had rid 
him of the outer symbol of this type of mind, 
which is shyness, but it had left him still 
unconvinced that he amounted to anything 
very much as an individual. 

This was the thought that met him every 
time he tried to persuade himself that what 
Claire had said was ridiculous, the mere 
parting shaft of an angry woman. With 
this thought as an ally her words took on a 
plausibility hard to withstand. Plausible! 
That was the devil of it. By no effort 
could he blind himself to the fact that they 
were that. In the light of Claire’s insinua- 
tions what had seemed coincidences took 
on a more sinister character. It had 
seemed to him an odd and lucky chance 
that Nutty Boyd should have come to the 
rooms which he was occupying that night, 
seeking acompanion. Had it been chance? 
Even at the time he had thought it strange 
that, on the strength of a single evening 
spent together, Nutty should have invited 
a total stranger to make an indefinite visit 
to his home. Had there been design behind 
the invitation? 

Bill began to walk slowly to the house. 
He felt tired and unhappy. He meant to 
go to bed and try to sleep away these 
wretched doubts and questionings. Day- 
light would bring relief. 

As he reached the open front door he 
caught the sound of voices, and paused for 
an instant, almost unconsciously, to place 
them. They came from one of the rooms 
upstairs. It was Nutty speaking now, and 
it was impossible for Bill not to hear what 
he said, for Nutty had abandoned his cus- 
tomary drawl in favor of a high, excited 
tone. . 

“Of course you hate him and all that,” 
said Nutty; “but after all you will be get- 
ting five million dollars that ought to have 
come to ef 

That was all that Bill heard, for he had 
stumbled across the hall and was in his 
room, sitting on the bed and staring into 
the darkness with burning eyes. The door 
banged behind him. 

So it was true! 

There came a knock at the door. 
repeated. The handle turned. 

“Ts that you, Bill?” 

It was Elizabeth’s voice. He could just 
see her, framed in the doorway. 

ssh 

His throat was dry. He swallowed, and 
found that he could speak. 

“e Yes? ” 

“Did you just come in?” 

“e Yes,’ 

““Then—you heard?” 

ce ‘Vier 

There was a long silence. Then the door 
closed gently and he heard her go upstairs. 
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Keep a Cake of 


Goblin Soap 


In Your Car— 


in your garage, and in your 
bathroom. It gets out the 
ground-in stains of driving and 
tire-changing and leaves your 
hands smooth and clean. It 
keeps your finger-nails in good 
condition and makes your 
hands fit to be seen anywhere. 


For Toilet and Bath 


Goblin Soap makes a free lather 
of real substance in any water—hard 
or soft, cold or warm. Rinses in- 
stantly. Mothers use Goblin Soap for 
small tots who play in the dirt. It’s 
great for grimy knuckles and knees. 
It can’t hurt the tenderest skin. 


Offices—Factories— 
and Hospitals 


are equipped with Goblin Soap. Sur- 
geons use it. Accountants, Stenog- 
raphers, Artists, Printers, Painters, 
Machinists, Iron Workers, Engineers, 
Firemen, use Goblin Soap because it takes 
off stains and deep soil without hard rubbing 
and without injury. 


5c Per Cake 


Send now for sample cake—mailed 
postpaid for your dealer's name 
and address and a two-cent stamp. 


Address 
CUDAHY, Dept. 16 


111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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An Official Notice 


HE new llth edition of The 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
after this date will be sold in 


two forms: 


1.—The ‘*Cambridge University’’ issue—the work as 
at present published by the Cambridge University 
Press, England, and sold in America by The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large- 
page book, printed from large type and with 
wide margins; in general, the form that it has 
appeared in since 1768, when the first edition was 


published. 


2.—The “*Handy Volume”’ issue, designed for a 
wider public, at a popular price; an entirely new 
form, more economically manufactured, printed 
from new plates, with smaller page, smaller mar- 
gins and smaller type. It will be sold exclusively 
by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, 


the entire contents are exactly the same in 


both issues. 


Both will be printed on 


Britannica India Paper. 


The following are the lowest prices for sets of the ‘“Cambridge 
University’’ issue printed on India Paper: 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
11th edition, in both forms con- 
sists of 


29 volumes 

41,000 articles by 

1,500 contributors 

30,000 pages 

44,000,000 words 

15,000 illustrations and maps 


HE Encyclopaedia 

Britannica is at once 
the oldest and the new- 
est of works of reference. 
First published in 1768, 
twenty-one years before 
the inauguration of 
Washingtonas President, 
it has againand again been 
re-written and re-issued 
in enlarged and improved 
form. Each edition has 
beenmoresuccessful than 
its predecessor. Thenew 
Eleventh Edition of the 
Britannica is the culmi- 
nation of a century and a 
half of constant progress. 
How useful the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is now 
and has been for six gen- 
erations is proved by the 
fact that more copies of 
it have been sold than of 
all other encyclopaedias 
combined. 


Cloth . . $166.75 or, if the order is accompanied by 

a first payment of $5.00 

pear ee CASH and the purchase completed on 
uéde. '. 4 


monthly payments of $5.00 each, 


267.50 at a little more than these prices. 


Morocco . 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we 
will not reduce these prices in the future. 


The present prices for the ““Handy Vol- 
ume”’ issue, printed on India Paper, are: 


or, if the order is accompanied by 
a first payment of $1.00 
CASH and the purchase completed on 
smal] monthly payments, at a 

little more than these prices. 


Cloth - $58.88 
Full Sheep 68.54 
34, Levant. 81.88 
FullLevant 92.00 


These prices are subject to advance. To order the ‘‘Handy 
Volume’ issue, or to get more information about it, write to Sears, 


Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the sole distributors. 


We guarantee thatin both issues the text, illustrations, maps 
and plates throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, 
and the leather and cloth in which the volumes are bound, are 
the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 
By H. E. Hooper, President 


120 W. 32nd Street, New York. 
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A WOMAN AND HER WAR BABIES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Coincident with this extension of Hilda’s 
trading was another change in her methods 
and habits. For some time she was content 
to learn quotations and conduct operations 
by telephone from wherever she happened 
to be—most probably from her own apart- 
ment or from Grace Sinclair’s. That seemed 
well enough when she was following but 
one issue. When she began juggling several 
she believed that her facilities were inade- 
quate, and besides she wanted somehow to 
get closer to the machinery. Grace Sinclair 
felt likewise, and Hilda bethought herself 
of the uptown office of Scott & Hallen in 
the Hotel X Spate told her that she 
would not be permitted in the customers’ 
room, but that that would not prevent her 
from placing her orders and keeping track 
of prices through Mr. Applethorp, the man- 
ager of the branch. Accordingly he brought 
about a meeting, and a day came when 
Hilda began setting out regularly each 
morning with Grace for the tapestried cor- 
ridors and gilded rooms of the X——. 

It was not difficult to find the ropes. The 
customers’ room, with its dotted board, 
adjoined a small writing room in which the 
two could sit. Mr. Applethorp would leave 
the door conveniently open, so that from 
a point of vantage most of the prices could 
be seen. Or, if Hilda preferred, she could 
remain elsewhere, in the lobby or tea parlor 
perhaps, and either merely stroll by the 
door and for a second peep in, or, if she 
gave the word, a boy would keep her con- 
stantly informed of changing quotations 
and act as her courier to Mr. Applethorp. 
It was a bit devious, a bit under cover, not 
a thing to be advertised, but incomparably 
pute satisfying than the old method had 

een. 

Hilda found other women there: A 
mother attempting to make money to keep 
an expensive son in college, a wife hoping to 
pull herself out of the slough of secret debts, 
others without definite object except gain, 
but all high-keyed. Few were in as persist- 
ent attendance as Hilda and her friend, but 
they kept washing in and out of the place. 
Through some of them and through Mr. 
Applethorp the girl made the acquaint- 
ance of more check-suited young men like 
Spate, and of another type—mostly out-of- 
town people or people of slight New York 
affiliation. At any rate it was a crowd that 
when it suggested tea in the afternoon 
meant cocktails, and altogether the new en- 
vironment did not make for the betterment 
of the girl’s spiritual well-being. 

Along with other changes in Hilda natu- 
rally enough there came change in her 
manners and appearance. Most particu- 
larly she seemed to lose the fragrance of 
sane living; her eyes had a hint of heavi- 
ness and were dark beneath; her color 
dulled, and she resorted to rouge. Not un- 
til she was thoroughly exhausted did she 
ever attempt to sleep, and even then a 
sleeping powder was sometimes necessary. 
Her voice became shrill, and she talked 
with greater rapidity and with nervous, 
agitated movements of her fingers. There 
began to be an air of recklessness about her. 


How She Treated Jack Spate 


Meanwhile, she kept consistently win- 
ning. By the end of September she had 
nominal profits of more than thirty thou- 
sand dollars. ‘‘But just wait until this 
market breaks,’’ Herbert cautioned; ‘‘see 
what you’ll have then.” 

“Well, that won’t be for a time yet.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because of what Jack Spate says, for 
one thing.” 

“Ah, yes,”’ returned Herbert coolly; and 
she said nothing more, because another un- 
happy issue between them had been touched 
upon. 

ee the day when Hilda had made her 
first thousand dollars she had had an almost 
blind faith in Spate. His advice was the 
fetish of her speculations and she had ac- 
cepted it unreservedly. Before she had 
begun trading she had known him in a 
friendly, casual way, and had seemed to 
chance upon him perhaps every month or 
two. There had been no intimacy between 
them. But with the beginning of Hilda’s 
trading she saw more and more of Spate. 
There was no human being with whom she 
desired more to be. It was her keenest de- 
light to listen to his airy, half-flippant talk 
about ‘“‘war babies,’”’ spattered through 
with the jargon of the curb and exchange. 


With the aid of Grace and others she had 
made occasion to be thrown with him at 


teas and dinners, and very often she invited — 


him to her own house. All this she had 
done not on account of an interest in 


Spate—in a multitude of ways he was not — 


her kind—she had done it on account of her _ 


interest in stocks. But that had not oper- 
ated to prevent what occurred, and pres- 
ently Spate, in turn, had begun making 
occasion to see her. And then early in the 
fall the thing happened: he asked her te 
marry him. 

Hilda was in a frightful quandary. She 
could not accept him, and she dared not re- 
fuse him, for fear that refusal might deprive 
her of her mainest reliance. She tried to per- 
suade herself that she cared for him, and in 
her trepidation actually protested to him 
that she did. She tried to call gratitude 
love and worked herself almost to the point 
of saying the word he wanted. Then some- 
thing within her held her back, and she put 
him off with excuses, pleas, cajoleries, and 
did her best week by week to trick him 
along. 

Her sister Inez comprehended the situ- 
ation and descended upon Hilda with 
torrents of blame. 

“You wouldn’t behave in that outra- 
geously unfair, unscrupulous, dishonorable 
fashion with anyone else. You’re repaying 


him in the shabbiest possible way for what — : 


he did for you. Also you’re immeasurably 
cheapening yourself. I’m ashamed of you. 
I don’t believe that you’ll have the charac- 
ter, until this boom is over, to do the decent 
thing and refuse him.”’ 

And to this Herbert contributed his 
protest. 


Some Tips From Decker 


Hilda did not dare go it alone. There 


were moments when she determined that 
she would quit, take her profits and break 
her refusal to Spate. She reckoned up her 
winnings, and though she was not precisely 
satisfied, even she, despite her enlarged 
ideas and new extravagances, recognized 
that she had done amazingly well. What 
really held her back was that she did not 
know how she could ever live if the violent 
interest of speculation, the most poignant, 
engrossing occupation she had ever known, 
was removed from her. Sometimes she 
was a little frightened at the hold the 
excitement of trading had upon her. Thus 
matters continued up through the fall; 
and then there came a final turn in Hilda’s 
affairs. 

Among others over whom she had sought 
to cast her money-actuated spell was a cer- 
tain Anthony Decker. 

So far as Hilda was concerned, the great 
outstanding fact about Decker was that he 
was supposed to be in intimate connection 
with the affairs of Guidon Steel. He was a 
lean man of forty-five—immaculate, cer- 
tain, estimating. The sharp little wrinkle 
between his dispassionate gray eyes was 
evidence to anyone who wanted to see that 
he was not a person with whom one took 
liberties. Hilda had met him one evening 
when she was dining with Jack Spate and 
others in a restaurant. Subsequently she 
had encountered him in the Hotel X P 
and nodded with a cordial alacrity that 
brought him over to her, a hand out- 
stretched. 

In that fashion the thing had begun. 
Luncheons, teas, motor rides in the park 
and, under convenient auspices, dinner and 
theater parties followed. Decker did not 
make love to Hilda, but she knew that he 
was watching her with a very narrow eye. 
She, on her part, spared none of her blan- 
dishments for him; her smile was always 
the brightest, her interest always the most 
eager, her delight in his society the most 
evident. Reward came promptly enough; 
Guidon Steel, Decker told her, up to 150 
was a perfectly safe buy. 

Hilda bought at 110 and bought heavily. 
The stock did go to 150, and then at Deck- 
er’s gentle command she sold. Her profit 
was some six thousand dollars. The friend- 
ship continued with a new ardor on Hilda’s 
part. Decker countered by telling her of a 
prospective recapitalizing of Guidon Steel. 

“Go short,’’ he enjoined; and she did, 
taking a solid gain as before. And upon the 
day when she sold she agreed to meet him 
for tea at the end of the afternoon. 

The week which had just passed had 
been a heady one. Hammersley, in which 
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A dreamy, oriental delight! 


Once again America’s Song Writing Genius 
produces a glorious song exotic 


“ARABY” by Irving Berlin 


From the deep and seemingly inexhaustible 
well of Irving Berlin's genius comes a new song 
gem—a melody poem of the love and languor 
and beauty of the mystic Orient, breathing of 
romance and amours, of veiled beauties behind 
barred casements; of air laden with intoxicating 
incense—a song masterpiece of the desert land 
of great adventure. Just to hear “Araby” is to 
want it—and get it. Hear “Araby” today — you 
will be singing it tonight. “Araby” also on 
Columbia Record, No. A1830, 65c. 

Other hits you want: 
“Y’m Simply Crazy About You’’—big hit from N. Y. 
success, ‘‘Hands Up.” 
“At the Flower Garden Ball’’—big Hippodrome hit. 
Aelna I Leave the World Behind’’—another big Berlin 
it. 
For sale at all music stores, 30c per copy. 
Mailed direct, postpaid, for 32c in stamps. 


WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
“Where the Song Hits Originate”’ 
Strand Theatre Building New York 


Get all facts, 
proofs, particulars — my 
low prices— money-back 
guaranty—100 views of 
high percentage hatches — 
all come with my big illus- 
trated Free Book “Hatching 
Facts," in colors. Write me § 
today. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


and Brooders: 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


Profitable Poultry. Finest pub- 

Latest Book lished; 144 pages, 210 pictures and 

beautiful color plates. Tells how tosucceed with poultry, 

describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 purebred varieties. 

Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, etc. 
This great book only 5 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 69, Clarinda, Iowa 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS 


|| Famous. for hatching “chicks that live.” Re- 
4 liable—economical—leaders for 35 years. Only 
incubators that have top radiant heat, down draft 


i PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
Catalog ¥(35) 115 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 3. 


Prices $15.00 up. SOLD or RENTED 
gpa anywhere at 4 to 4 MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 


— 


ON PRICE. Free Trial. 


Installment payments if de- 
sired. Write for catalog D. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIU M, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


? THESCIENCEOFANEWLIFE. 
§ By John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages. 
" Illustrated. Special Edition. This 
is the most valuable book on the marriage relation ever 
issued, Circular giving full information sent free. 
J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
66 Rose St., New York 
Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 


Pri 
im Save money. Print for others, 
BE, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
our Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
wy m The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PATENTS Write for How To Obtain a Patent. 


; List of Patent Buyers and Inven- 
tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 
Our four books sent free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attys.,727 Ninth, Washington,D.C. 


FOR EVERY NEED 
Whether you have 
1 tree or 10 thousand, 
you must spray, or eat 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 


wormy, scabby fruit. Directions free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. X, Elmira, N.Y. 
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the girl still was, had been balancing at 
dizzy heights, and she had been in a panic 
of uncertainty whether to follow Jack 
Spate’s advice and sell; he had been alarm- 
ingly distant of late. Popeley, too, had been 
thundering upward; her profits there had 
been demoralizingly huge. For six nights 
she had not slept at home, staying with 


Grace Sinclair, talking stocks until close. 


upon daylight, whipping herself hourly into 
a tenser frenzy. As she sat down at the 
table facing Decker her mouth was drawn 
at the corners and her overred lips twitched; 
her eyes kept jumping from spot to spot 
and were never still; on her cheeks was a 
high flush; she herself was thin. 

“Oh, Tony,” she cried, bending extrava- 
gantly toward him, ‘order me a cocktail 
quick and let me tell you how grateful I 
am.” 

Decker—smiling, cool, grave—raised a 
steady, leisurely hand for the waiter. 

Then he sat back and she began spilling 
her thanks, which he merely acknowledged 
with an impersonal nod. The cocktail came 
and was finished, and Hilda a little giddily 
rushed on with her unmeasured words. Her 
voice was a little louder, her cheeks more 
flushed. Warmer and warmer did her ap- 
preciation seem to grow, until Decker, with 
an odd, twisted, not very pleasant smile, 
leaned over the table. 

“My dear lady,”’ he said in a short laugh, 
“T understand perfectly that you are grate- 
ful. You’ve said so before. But, really 
now He paused and studied her be- 
fore adding: “Don’t you think that it’s 
about time that you marked that gratitude 
insome way? I had thought that you might 
have been kinder after the first transaction.” 

His tones, the glance in his eye bridged 
the faintest ambiguity there may have been 
in his words. 


Hilda Wakes Up 


There is not much more to write con- 
cerning Hilda Greeve. The tea with Decker 
was never finished, and she reached home 
that evening a tear-stained, near-shattered 
girl. Within the next few days she volun- 
tarily sold every share of stock she held. 
Her profits, amounting to close upon fifty 
thousand dollars, she took to her brother. 

“Better create a spendthrift trust for 
me,” she told him, “until I can get back a 
decent sense of money.” 

‘ In blank amazement Herbert regarded 
er. 

“What power under heaven made you 
quite? 

“T discovered that I was operating under 
a wrong theory,” she declared, ‘‘and that I 
was losing too fast.” 

“Losing?” he echoed incredulously. 
“Upon war babies? Impossible! Why, 
they’re the good angels of the fools.” 

“Not the kind of fool I’ve been—a 
woman fool trying to play a game that’s only 
a man’s game, played out in man’s environ- 
ment. Those war babies make you think 
that you can get something for nothing, 
and you can’t. If you haven’t knowledge, 
experience, training, you’ve got to buy 
them. I didn’t have them, and where could 
I get them? From men. I got what I 
needed to play the game, but I skipped 
without making settlement. A good big 
portion of that check you’ve got there rep- 
resents the proceeds of my tricking of Jack 


| Spate, my swindling of Anthony Decker.” 


“A good big portion?” 

“Oh, the rest was paid for with nerves 
that almost cracked beneath the strain that 
they were never meant for, with health, 
good looks, decency of soul, self-respect 
and—more besides.” 

“No, not more besides,’ encouraged 
Herbert. “‘You made your reckoning—a 
heavy one, maybe, but it has been made.” 

“Made?” caught up Hilda. “It’s not 
nearly made; it won’t be made until I die. 
Don’t you see that it’s in time to come, 
when I travel and have pretty clothes and 
ride round in taxis, that the real reckoning 
of that fifty thousand dollars will be made? 
Don’t you see that I’ve a lot of life ahead of 
me, and that I’ll always be searching for a 
way to live in it in contentment, and search- 
ing vainly?” 

“Oh, you’ve money now. Contentment 
for you will be easy enough.” 

““Easy enough with the fever of a boom 
inmyblood? Not much! It willsurgeupin 
every quiet and idle moment, bringing mem- 
ories to pale any new pleasure I find. Con- 
tentment will be impossible, and war babies 
can never be good angels—even for fools. 
They’re relentless, murderous things— 
devils for women like me.” 
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“That's the way— 
] always say— 
To have this Campbell feast ! 

] want it when | want it— 
Which is once a dayat least! 
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A new leaf 


Turn it over today! If you eat soup 
only once in a while on some special 
| occasion, make it a point from now on 
fs to énjoy it once a day at least. Get the full 
and regular benefit of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This is one of the best liked and oftenest used of 
all the Campbell “kinds.” 

Extremely nourishing as well as palatable, this 
tempting soup contains such wholesome vegetables 
as carrots, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, “baby” lima 
beans, small peas, tender corn, barley, green okra, to- 
matoes and other choice vegetables, besides “alphabet” 
macaroni, celery and parsley—all combined in a strong 
concentrated stock made from selected beef. 

This soup is more than a mere dinner course. It 
is a substantial, satisfying dish for the family meals 
. at any time. Why not order a supply from your 

grocer today ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


- 21 kinds 


10c a can 
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With unerring judgment of value— 
With a rush that swallowed upa record production in jig time— 
The public took more than 50,000 of the $750 Overlands in 


six months. 

In six months we’ve absorbed all the overhead; absorbed all 
the development expense; realized on all the experimental cost 
that is usually spread over a year. 

We covered our material requirements at before-the-war prices— 


En-bloc 35 horsepower motor 
106-inch wheelbase 
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saved three and a half million dollars on aluminum and another 
million on steel. 


We have increased our production capacity of 300 cars a day 
last June to 1000 cars per day. 


So again we have broken a// records. 


Again we have planned and bought material for a bigger 
production program. 
And again we are setting a new and supreme standard of value— 


Electric starting and lighting system 
‘Electric control buttons on steering column 
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You can now buy the big, roomy, comfortable, thirty-five horsepower 
Overland for $695. 

Here is the value which has clearly dominated the automobile mar- 
ket for the last six months—now made even more clearly dominant. 

Here is the car with a performance record never even 
approached by any car of its size ever built— fifty thousand in 
everyday service. 

And though the price is reduced the car is improved. 

It has an up-to-the-minute power plant, en-bloc type, developing 


Four-inch tires 
Demountable rims; with one extra 


full thirty-five horsepower. It has abundant power and speed and 
an exceptionally quick get-away. 

The value ts pre-eminent—unapproached. We guarantee 
that the price for this model will never be lower. 

But this price reduction is made in the face of a rising 
material market —we cannot guarantee that it will not 
be higher. 

See the Overland dealer now—anticipate your require- 
ment if need be —but make sure of your delivery now. 


Deep divan upholstery 
One-man top; top cover 


BY INWTATION 
MEMBER OF 


NEW YORK USA 


“Made in U.S.A.” 
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FREE*YOU 


10 DAYS! ! 
The World Famous 


pranks, 
j Premier 
Electric Cleaner 


Yes, Madam, that is 
exactly what we mean. 
We will send you one of 
\. our superb, BRAND 
. NEW, easy gliding and 
\ deep cleaning Frantz 
Premier Electric Clean- 
>, erson 10 doy Ree 
e 


Cleaning trial. 

are going to loan 
you, free, this splendid cleaner for 10 whole days. 
Remember, this free loan won’t cost you a 
penny. We even pay all delivery charges. We 
bear every expense. All you have to do is to 
use it to your heart’s content for all cleaning 
purposes about the house! 


Without Cost To You 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below or write 
us and we will send you the full details of this 
wonderful free loan offer, and also our beautifully 
illustrated booklet. No strings are attached to this free loan 


offer. We want you to use the Frantz Premier for 10 full days 
just as though it were your own. Clean your carpets and your 
rugs with it. Try it on your furniture, mattresses and walls. 
Use it in all the nooks and corners. We want you to see for 
yourself how it picks up threads, lint and ravelings and every 
speck of dust and dirt. 

And then, at the end of the 10 days’ free trial if you are not 
more than delighted with the cleaner, you may return it, or 
we will send for it, without a cent of cost or obligation on your 
part. But if you decide that you simply cannot get along 
without it, then you may keep the cleaner and pay for it on 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The cleaner goes to you right from our factory, 
or direct from our dealer if we have one in your town, First 
you get the free trial and then the easy monthly payments. 
And, remember, you get the rock bottom factory price—you 
do not pay a penny more because of this special Easy Monthly 
Payment Plan. 

We expect to be so swamped with Free Trial requests that we 
reserve the right to withdraw this offer after a reasonable 
length of time. So send at once for your Free Trial, Remem- 
ber—absolutely no obligation to buy. 


4 : Sign this coupon and mail it to us at 
Mail This Coupon once, The minute we hear from you we 
will mail you the full details of this great, free trial offer and 


easy payment plan, We will also send you, free, the beautifully 
illustrated literature. Send coupon or write today—at once, 


The Frantz Premier Company 
Dept. 1155, Cleveland, Ohio 


AMEBEBBEUEBBBEBBEB EBB BEEEBUEUEEBBUE BBE BESS 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1155, Cleveland, Ohio 
Without expense or obligation to me send full and 
complete details of your wonderful Free Trial and Easy 
Paymentoffer. Alsoyour beautifully illustrated booklet. 


Name. 
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Reinforced! 


Extra threads woven in at heel, 
toe, sole—wherever wear comes— 
double the life of Black Cat Silks. 
. Extra extended toes and 
»™, high spliced heels avert 
wear through rubbing in 


tSlack Ca 


Reinforced 


Silk Hosiery 


Non-tearing silk lisle garter hem 
is doubly reinforced at trans- 
ferline. Longest wearing wom- 
en’s silks! Purest Japan silk. 

«mg, Fast dyes in nine colors. 
Mee, “No. 815—Light, 

Z pure thread silk 

with extra heavy 

silk lisle garter 

top 4 in. deep, 

Heel, sole, toe 

reinforced, 

Nine colors— 

purest, devel- 

oped dyes to 

matchgowns $1 

and shoes 

Black Cat Catalog of 214 

ere 4 all the Family 


HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Madein U.S.A. 
for Over 30 
Years 


* attac Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
57 Varieties Prize-winning, pure-bred, hardy, north- 
ern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; low prices. 
Most successful farm; 19th year. Large fine catalog 3c. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 134, Mankato, Minn, 
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have such a cheery smile to-day. And listen 
to this, all of you: There’s to be no more 
smoking in this office, Mr. Slosson says, 
and the first fellow I catch doing it will be 
fired, even if I have to sell his territory my- 
self. Come here now, Tom.” 

Charley didn’t know it, but his voice had 
all the contemptuous, mastering ring that 
had infuriated him in the voice of S. R. 
Rice. Hesaw the men settle down to work; 
saw Little Thomas follow him to the corner 
desk, still smoking. Within him, again like 
the probationer policeman handling his 
first crowd, Charley wondered whether he 
could make Little Thomas think he looked 
like a real boss. He listened anxiously to 
his own voice as he demanded: 

“Put out that cigar, Tom.” 

“Huh? That cigar, Chol—Charley? Why, 
that’s a two-bits cigar.” 

“Thomas, my son, you’ve got the wrong 
hunch. This isn’t going to be a kidding 
fest. It’s going to be areal scrap. Get the 
idea quick; I’m going to make an issue of 
this.” 

“You mean to say you wouldn’t over- 
look a little thing like a man smoking one 
cigar when he’s just in from the road?” 

‘‘T mean to say I won’t overlook a single 
thing. You know that sign they have in 
some offices: ‘If you want to find out who’s 
boss, start something’? Well, you’ve come 
back all ready to start all sorts of things: 
You’ve been having a fine time on the train 
planning how you’d make young Charley 
McClure crawl. Well, you’re not going to 
doit. You’re not going to have me explain- 
ing. I’ll make the rules perfectly definite, 
and if you don’t like them go and kick to 
Slosson. Now put out that cigar, see?” 

They sat glaring, eye holding eye. 
Charley answered defiance with a cold stare. 

“Well, if you’re so set on it ——” grum- 
bled Little Thomas, crushing out the light 
of his cigar and looking down at the desk. 

Charley exulted. Perhaps he really was 
contriving to look like a real boss. 

Little Thomas went on: ‘“‘Of course 
you’d run and tattle to Slosson if I didn’t.” 

“No, my son, there’s just one thing I’d 
tattle to Slosson about—that you think so 
little of me that you believe I’d be capable 
of running and tattling. That I certainly 
will take up with him, if you feel that way, 
because it would indicate that I’m too weak 
to be boss—and then we’d need* some 
strong, noble character like Little Thomas 
Snider for boss. Do you want to come in 
and take that up with Slosson, heh? Let’s 
get that settled right now.” 

“No, no, you know I don’t think that. 
Gee, don’t be so plumb savage!’ 

“All right. Now I want to know what 
the devil you mean by not following up the 
ads we put in the Central New York terri- 
tory with better sales on Golluf? Did you 
show it at all?” 

“Well, whatcha think I did?” wailed 
Little Thomas. 

“Now cut out the injured innocent. 
That used to be one of your very best tricks 
to work on Rice. Get a new one.” 

“Well, thunder, what’s the use of ads 
anyway? Let me tell you that most ads are 
simply useless. What dothey do? They sim- 
ply add to the expense of the goods and 
make ’em harder to sell. Do you know 
what you ought to do? Just add one- 
half—just half—the cost of the ads on my 
salary, and I’ll sell more goods than all the 
ads in ten counties, and the trade wouldn’t 
have to pay so much ——” 

“You certainly are slow, Tom. You 
don’t get the idea a-tall. I’m not going to 
discuss theories with you—aside from the 
fact that I’ve heard your same spiel about 
advertising so often that I’m tired of it. I 
want to know by what right you presume 
to decide for this firm what we will sell and 
what we won’t sell. And let me tell you 
that next time you don’t key up to the ads 
I’ll know the reason why.” 

Little Thomas flared up. 

“Say, are you hinting round for my res- 
ignation, McClure? Because you'll get it 
so af ea 

“No, I’m not looking for it, but I’m 
ready for it any time you feel it’s beneath 
your dignity to work for a young fool like 
me 


Again their hostile eyes held each other, 
and while the slightly bewildered Mr. Little 
Thomas Snider was trying to decide just 
how he did feel, Charley attacked again: 

“And what do you mean by not itemiz- 
ing your expense account? For instance, 


IF 1 WERE BOSS 


(Continued from Page 15) 
what did you spend fourteen dollars in a 


‘rube town like Mashemachee for?” 


“Well, I had to take a cab to make a 


train.” 

“Cab? Oh, you—had—to—take—a— 
cab!”’ 

““Yies; 1 did.” 


“Well, well, how Mashemachee is com- 
ing along! They must have a grand 
Chamber of Commerce. I’ve made that 
town five times, and the only cab I ever saw 
is the carryall that the old fellow with the 
whiskers drives. And your hotel is right 
across the street from the depot.”’ 

“Well, I don’t remember exactly—it was 
a cab or something.” 

‘*Let’s see, wasn’t it Mashemachee where 
that lady-buyer friend of yours lived?” 

“Well, gosh, I don’t get any too much 
allowance. Say, do you know that Con- 
gressmen get twenty cents a mile mileage? 
That shows how much it costs to travel like 
a gentleman.” 

Little Thomas gave this in his very best 
manner as office jester, kicking his right 
foot, crossing his right leg over his left, 
hooking his thumbs in his armholes, tilt- 
ing back in his chair, and raising his voice 
so that all the boys might have the benefit. 
Charley looked him all over, slowly, care- 
fully, from his Fourteenth Street shoes to 
his LaSalle Street haircut, and remarked 
slowly, carefully and very coldly: 

“The effect would be better if you had a 
cigar stuck up in the corner of your mouth, 
Tom. Now if you’ve got any more infor- 
mation about traveling like a gentleman, 
let’s have it—only I’d like to know what 
gentleman you gotitfrom. I note that Mr. 
Caruthers is especially interested in the 
subject. Let’s have some more about it. 
Otherwise you might explain why you 
charged forty dollars railroad fare in Dela- 
ware.” 

‘Well, gosh, the way you balled up my 
routing I had to crisscross on my own tracks 
all the time like a kitten chasing its tail, 
and use twice as much fare as normal. Why, 
the plan of my route looks like a map of 
downtown Boston.” 

“That so? Say, speaking of Boston, I’m 
going to sell Boston hereafter instead of 
you.” 

“But that’s my best town.” 

“Yes, but you see I can cover it cheaper. 
I don’t have to travel like a gentleman.” 

Little Thomas sprang up, furious. With 
a leisurely sureness Charley got up and 
remarked: 

*“Now have you got any more bluffs to 
throw? Do you have to make another trip 
just as a vacation, or are you ready to work 
for that young fool Charley McClure?” 
His voice changed to a wistful friendliness 
which, as it was sincere and not merely a 
trick, carried conviction. ‘‘Drop it, Tom. 
I’m boss. We’ve had some pretty good 
times together, and I hope we can go on. 
All I want is a square deal.” 

The anger dimmed in Thomas’ cheerful, 
protruding eyes. The little man could be 
roundly tearful quite as easily as he could 
be chubbily gay. 

“Gee,” he mourned, “I thought you 
were going to be so friendly, and here you 
go and accuse me of everything but arson!” 

Charley merely held out his hand. Little 
Thomas disconsolately took it. Absent- 
mindedly he drew a cigar from his pocket. 
With that bored cheerfulness of a school 
teacher Charley called out: 

“Nix on the smoking, Tom.” 

“All right—boss,” answered Little 
Thomas, and he saluted. 


Charley McClure wasn’t old—only fifty- 
four in 1914, and a better salesman than 
ever. He said that he had his job trained 
to sit up and beg. He was sales-manager 
of The Slosson Book & Game Company, for- 
merly The Greene & Slosson Company, and 
he knew personally all the bigger buyers 
from Sandy Hook to San Diego. What he 
didn’t know personally was that he had be- 
come entirely mechanical in work, because 
his real interest was home with his wife 
Agnes, his golf score and his son Robert, 
who was eagerly beginning his career as real- 
estate salesman. 

Twenty-three years before, Charley had 
been a road salesman, and as yearningly 
ambitious as his son was now at twenty. 
At that time Charley had believed that 
bosses were a race of congenital fiends 
organized to keep young men from getting 
jobs in the first place, and making good on 
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them in the second. Now he was equally 
sure that the flighty young men of this 
generation were organized to teach one 
another new ways of being unreliable and 
generally worthless. He and his chief, 
Slosson, were glad to give the youngsters 
every possible opportunity to develop 
themselves and the business; but where 
could they find the men who combined 
energy with reasonableness in regard to 
pay? When they turned out well they 
took other jobs. 

In the years that he had been sales- 
manager Charley had seen every single per- 
son in the office drift away or die—all but 
himself, and Slosson the chief, and Tom 
Snider the office-manager, now an obese 
little man of sixty-five, disinclined to get 
out of his chair, but once a laugher, a 
dancer, a roly-poly whom they had called 
Little Thomas. The others—gone, and re- 
placed by nobodies. 

One of the young salesmen whom Char- 
ley had tried to train was suddenly leaving 
for a job with slightly better pay, but 
nothing like so good a chance for permanent 
advancement, as Charley had gruffly 
pointed out. He had selfishly given such 
short notice that the entire selling system 
was disarranged. - 

In the days when Charley had been 
Young Charley, and had wistfully gone 
about looking for any sort of chance to 
make good, he had never been so hard- 
driven, so worried as now, when he tried 
to find something resembling a real human 
being to fill Smith’s place. There were 
plenty of men who came in to apply the 
minute the news of a vacancy ran like 
scandal through salesmen’s circles. But 
mostly they were of that curious type 
known to all employers—the men who ap- 
pear to make a living by going the rounds 
asking for positions they can’t possibly fill, 
and offering as references the men who have 
discharged them for consistent incompe- 
tence. Usually they wear expensive hats 
and have charming smiles and a great deal 
of leisure in which to sketch their remark- 
able power of creating ideas to put punch 
in the business. The applicants who did 
have good records knew nothing about 
books or about any game except auction 
pinochle, which Slosson couldn’t very well 
patent and sell. All the desirable men 
seemed just then to be so tightly tacked 
down on other jobs that they could be 
ripped off only by an offer of about fifty- 
one per cent of stock and expenses, includ- 
ing cigars. 

Slosson called in Charley and wanted to 
know why he didn’t find the new salesman. 
Charley asserted that the stock was ex- 
hausted and the samples lost. The new 
generation, he stated, was too much in- 
terested in motors and tango teas to pro- 
duce good salesmen. They could all be 
discounted at one hundred per cent. Slos- 
son made noises of boredom, and Charley 
pad up: ‘Why don’t you find one your- 
se 

Slosson smiled a long, chin-stroking, 
secret, apparently chewable smile and an- 
nounced: “TI will!” 

That was all he said, and for several days 
the subject was not resurrected publicly. 
But it was thoroughly studied at lunch by 
Charley and his closest friend, his oldest 
crony, Tom Snider. They agreed—as they 
had been agreeing at lunches for perhaps 
fifteen years—that Slosson was a poor fool 
whose interests they kept from being 
wrecked. They wondered what Slosson 
had been planning when he had smiled that 
secret smile, which Charley described at 
length. They weren’t exactly afraid of any- 
one who might be brought into the office; 
but they had fought through several rev- 
olutions which had threatened them and 
their 1900 methods of doing business. They 
had seen times when for a month together 
the news ‘‘The Old Man’s got a grouch”’ 


had seeped through the office every morning. 


and they had expected to lose their jobs. 

Now, when they were unconsciously 
dreading the big chief’s next move, they 
were grinningly relieved to have Slosson 
come in one afternoon and push forward 
a lightweight, eyeglassed, highbrowed, shy 
youth with expensive tailor-made clothes 
and thin mouse-gray hair. Slosson re- 
marked: ‘‘Mr. McClure, this is George 
Lanston, the son of my old friend Lanston 
of the B. & Q. Clock Company. He has 
just graduated from college, and we’ll let 
him try his hand at selling.” 


a a 


—— 


— 


Young Lanston didn’t know an order list 
from a bill of lading. Charley McClure 
was kind to him; he explained the system 
of showing wares, and gave him all the 
printed material on the Slosson line. But 
as he watched the highbrow worrying 
papers at a desk in the corner, holding his 
forehead with a delicate-fingered hand and 
trying to look businesslike, Charley smiled 
rather sadly and compared this specimen 
of the new generation with the good, hearty 
chaps with whom he had once sold and who 
were holding big positions now, or gone— 
poor devils! He was sure that George Lan- 
ston would go back to his school books, 
where he belonged, but he tried to give him 
every chance. At lunch with Tom Snider, 
however, he indulged in a burlesque de- 
scription of what would happen when 
Slosson’s lily-handed pet encountered the 
buyers. 

“*Pleathe, thir, I want to show you 
thucha pitty game,’”’ hemimicked. ‘‘ Gosh, 
Tom, I bet that next time Slosson will 
spring a college professor on me. College! 
We'll have to have a college yell in the 
office, first thing you know—‘Slosson, 
Slosson, siss, boom, bah!’”’ 

Charley was wrong. George Lanston 
didn’t lisp. He spoke with a Harvard 
accent, but when he spoke he said some- 
thing. That same afternoon Lanston came 
up to Charley’s desk and observed abruptly: 

“There must be a mistake in this new 
material on the indoor polo game, sir. The 
prices don’t agree with the general list.”’ 

“Um, yes, yes. Why, so it is, so it is.” 

That set him pondering on the book- 
worm, and to his delight Lanston showed 
possibilities. He went at the problem of 
learning salesmanship as though he in- 
tended to speak the language of commerce, 
not just read it. In his modest, too 
brusque way he tried to get generally 
acquainted, and the Western salesman re- 
ported to Charley that Lanston had joined 
a bunch of them at dinner, and in a pleasant 
fiesta afterward had won four dollars in 

certain games of chance and expended the 
same in suitable refreshments. Alas, it is 
a material world! This prowess at poker 
did more to make the office force forgive 
Lanston for looking like a Greek scholar 
than his rapid acquirement of the idea of 
business. In a month Lanston was awarded 
that greatest sign of approbation—the men 
“kidded”’ him. 

Lanston went out on his first road trip. 
He made all the mistakes that good, re- 
spectable, normal youngsters are expected 
to make. He was too economical about 
hotels and Pullmans. If he had been a star 
instead of a cub he would have established 
a precedent that would have ruined the 
game. But older salesmen took him in 
hand. He was dining with a bunch, and 
to save expenses took crackers and milk 
and rice pudding, while the others had 
everything from clams to cheese. Then he 
discovered that he had to pay a full share 
of the check—after which he was less 
addicted to rice pudding. He wasn’t per- 
sistent enough with gruff old-timer buyers 
and he was too persistent with others— 
wouldn’t take ‘““No” for an answer when 
good-natured| customers explained that 
they were overstocked. 

And, as Charley learned from letters, 
Lanston got his full share of practical 
jokes. Stones, quite large, unexplained 
stones, kept appearing in his sample cases. 
He was told that milliners of fabulous 
beauty were mad to meet him—and found 
that they were exemplary and indignant 
ladies of about sixty-five. All the way from 
Bridgeport he quaked over the stories told 
to him regarding the Portsmouth Bonanza 
Store buyer, who was described by ever so 
many kind fellow salesmen as a large, 
strong, quite unpleasant old gentleman 
who hated college men so much that he 
always threw them out of the store, pref- 
erably on their ears. Lanston sat for a 
whole evening in the Quaker House at 
Providence listening to a serious group of 
drummers tell stories about the crazy 
violence of the Portsmouth buyer—who 
proved to be a youngster of about Lan- 
ston’s own age and an enthusiastic college 
graduate. 

Nevertheless, Lanston got the business. 

alf a dozen buyers, writing in to confirm 
orders, took the trouble to inform Charley 
McClure that Lanston’s earnestness, his 
studious knowledge of his line and his glib 
college tongue had made a real impression. 
So he was received in New York with open 
arms, taken out to lunch by Charley and 
Tom Snider, and given several big shops 
to handle while he was in town. 
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Only—Slosson also took Lanston out to 
lunch; Slosson, who had announced it as 
a policy that since he couldn’t discriminate 
he wouldn’t ordinarily lunch with any of 
his employees. In twenty-three years he 
had lunched with Charley McClure perhaps 
twenty-three times. Charley and Tom 
Snider attributed this favor to the fact 
that Slosson knew Lanston’s father. They 
kept reassuring each other on this point. 

Slosson took Lanston off selling for three 
weeks, and sent him on the rounds of the 
various factories and printshops supplying 
the Slosson goods. This totally disarranged 
Charley’s plans for covering the city, and 
he himself had to waste time by going out 
to hole-and-corner shops. It wasn’t that 
Charley was afraid of work, but for ten 
years or so he hadn’t been passionate about 
it, and he grunted a good deal as he got 
out of his chair with its cushion of frayed 
newspapers. When Lanston returned he 
asked Charley a number of questions re- 
garding things that had puzzled him in the 
manufacturing processes. Most of them 
Charley could not answer. He hadn’t been 
near the factories for years; he depended 
on the Slosson manufacturing department 
to supply him with goods in proper con- 
dition and to inform him of any improve- 
ments in processes or materials that 
could be used as talking points in selling. 
When he didn’t get these details he didn’t 
worry. After a score of years of handling 
the same line, the most conscientious sales- 
man finds it hard to run round shrieking 
for selling points that aren’t really neces- 
sary. 

Lanston was just a bit impudent when 
he found that Charley couldn’t inform him, 
and Charley called him down with prompt- 
ness and skill. When the youngster had 
returned to his desk, Charley sat rubbing 
the hair that grew in grizzled miniature 
burnsides beside his ears, and compressing 
his lips in a worried way. His glance after 
Lanston’s back was regretful. But an 
hour later he merely smiled when he sud- 
denly entered the sample room and found 
Lanston standing cockily, his thumbs in 
his lower waistcoat pockets and his hat 
on the back of his head, confiding to an- 
other young salesman: ‘“‘ Yes, McClure sure 
has an awful grouch. By Jove, if I were 
boss ——” 

In late summer George Lanston made 
another trip, to the smaller New England 
cities, and he came back with a large, juicy, 
rosy idea. Charley pooh-poohed it. The 
idea, he informed Lanston, was a green 
crab apple; but Lanston, with the igno- 
rance of youth, especially of college-bred 
youth, insisted on prizing it. 

The idea was for the Slosson Company 
to handle the gift-shop novelties that were 
beginning to be found in shops along Fifth 
Avenue, and more and more in the tea- 
and-souvenir rooms spreading from Maine 
to California. Lanston had noted that one 
single town on Cape Cod had half a dozen 
of these boudoirs of business handling 
wicker cages for celluloid birds, gayly 
painted wooden butterflies on sticks to be 
stuck in gardens, vases striped in black and 
white, book-ends carved with fish and 
Pheenician gods, doorstops and door- 
knockers that pretended to be something 
else, gigantic match boxes with safety 
matches three feet long, and other fantastic 
fairyland wares, besides the tea and cake 
and beach-plum preserves which motorists 
from New York ate under the supposition 
that this was the native Cape Cod fare. 
The artistic novelties were all of them the 
outcome of the arts-and-crafts movement, 
which had started with simplicity as a 
keynote and was proceeding to a tune of 
Victorian bric-a-brac. 

The Slosson Company needed a new line 
to replace gradually their children’s books, 
which could not meet the competition of 
the importations of other firms, though 
it was true that the Slosson games held 
their own, and Golluf sold its thirty or 
forty thousand every year as regularly and 
sweetly as money in the bank. In the 
gift-shop novelties, declared young Lanston, 
was the needed substitute for the juveniles. 

The other salesmen and Tom Snider 
agreed with Charley McClure that the 
idea was ridiculous; that, to quote Tom: 
“All this junk has about as much relation 
to our line as a dachshund to a shoe 
button.” 

Always during his career as manager 
Charley had tried to sympathize with am- 
bition, though he had often antagonized 
cubs by the gruff bluffness which had been 
regarded as managerial manners in his 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Saves Over One- 
lis Coal 


HIS house is in a cold part of New 
York State. Exposed on all sides. Yet 

the winter’s coal bill has been more than 
cutin half. Read theletter. ‘—Then remem- 
ber that we have thousands more like it: 
““We have had an UNDERFEED Furnace 


since last Fall. So far it has not given a 
moment’s trouble. 


Previously our coal bill 
had not been under $125.00 
per year, but up to date this 
year (April) our coal bill 
has been just $43. The 
Operation of pumping the 
coal in is perfectly easy.” 
(Signed) F. R. Goolman, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


So, you see, the head-line of this advertisement does not begin to tell 
this remarkable story of UNDERFEED comfort and economy. We 


could have said ‘‘Saves two-thirds’? and have been nearer the mark. 


, to 22 Saving GUARANTEED! 


And this is not only one of a few such instances. There are over thirty- 
five thousand UNDERFEED users all over the country. These people 
are getting more and better heat the UNDERFEED way, and in the 
doing of it they are saving one-half to two-thirds of their coal cost— 

GUARANTEED. For we say, where the UNDERFEED is properly 
installed and operated we guarantee a saving in coal cost of one-half 

to two-thirds. 


And back of that guarantee stands a million dollar concern. 


Would You Burn a 
Candle This Way? 


Or, Would You Bure 
it This Way? 


The “Candle” Principle 


When you turn a lighted candle upside down it smokes and sputters. That’s because the flame is fighting 
its way against the fuel supply. When you hold it right side up, a bright, clean, steady flame is the result. 
That's because the flame has free play. It gets enough air. It burns just so much of the fuel supply, 
and no more. And the latter way is the New-Feed UNDERFEED way. In the UNDERFEED coal 
is fed from below. The fire never has to fight its way up against 
it, but is always on top in direct contact with the effective radi- 
ating surfaces. 

No feed door opening to chill the fire every time fresh coal is fed. 
No smoke, dirt or gas to escape into the house or up the chimney. 
These are all valuable heat elements. In the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED they must pass up through the fire and thus be transformed 
into clean, usable heat. 


Burns Cheaper Coal 


Because of this clean, scientific principle, the UNDERFEED 

burns the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as others burn the 
costlier grades. That’s a saving you can keep in your pocket—a 
first saving you’re absolutely sure of—whether you use warm 

air, steam or hot water. 

A boy of twelve can operate the New-Feed UNDERFEED with 
“expert’’ results. All done from a standing position. No stoop- 
ing. A few easy arm strokes of the operating lever fill the fire 
pot with fresh coal in a few seconds. _ 


Get This Free Book 


Send for it NOW. Use the coupon. It is called “From Overfed to UN- 
DERFEED.” Pictures and describes the New-Feed UNDERFEED in 
every detail. You'll be glad to have it—it will save you many a dollar 
where your heating equipment is concerned. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


(Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co.) 


21 West Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cul-out view of UNDERFEED 
Furnace, showing how hot fire ts 
always on top. 


The Williamson Heater Co., 21 West Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. i 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 2 to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed. 
Warm Air Steam or Hot Water _ (Mark X after System interested in) | 


| Name oot Ss | 


Address aod a =) 52 | 
My Dealer’s Nameis = | 
DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED and our new proposition. 

Both are winners. 
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No Other Tire 


January 8, 1916 


The Goodyear Conquest 
of America 


New Orleans 


OMMERCIALLY, New 
Orleans is supreme in the 
Far South, and Goodyear Tires 
are supreme in New Orleans. A 
tire census of automobiles, taken 
Aug. 24 to 28, 1915, showed that 
26 per cent of all the cars parked 
in the streets were equipped with 
Goodyear Tires. With nearly 200 
brands to choose from, more than 
one out of every four chose 
Goodyears. 


Tempts Goodyear Users 


HERE: are still thousands who 


think that one tire is much like 
another. 


But the largest single group of tire 
buyers in America evidently does 
not anes so. 


The proof of this is, that they con- 
tinue to buy one Goody ear 


equipment after another, year 
after year. 


If they did not prefer the Goodyear 
to any other, they would surely 


be tempted away by the lower 
prices on scores of other tires. 


But they are not tempted away. 


Goodyear branches, Goodyear 
dealers, Goodyear salesmen all 
say the same thing—they say that 
these customers buy, and buy, 
and buy again. 


Now this group is not merely the 
largest tire-group in America, but 
it is a very large group—aggre- 
gating hundreds of thousands. 


Each year the number of tire buyers 
increases; and the preference for 
Goodyear Tires keeps pace. 


Goodyear buyers are sane, clear- 
headed, careful buyers like 
yourself. 


They firmly believe in Goodyear 
features, because they have found, 
in these features, the source of 
longer tire service and greater tire 
economy. 
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The Goodyear Conquest 
of America 


Minneapolis 


HE gateway through which 

the Northwest sends its 
treasure out to the world lines up 
with the rest of the country on 
the tire question. Twenty-two 
percent of themotorcars counted 
in Minneapolis, Sept. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 1915, were equipped with 
Goodyear Tires. Every section 
shows preference for Goodyear, 
though there are close to 200 
brands of tires to choose from. 


_ Gives Goodyear Service 


EN use more Goodyear Tires 
than any other single brand. 
They have found that the Good- 
year special features of construc- 
tion render the longest service 
and the greatest satisfaction. 


The Goodyear “On-Air” cure, for 
instance, is to them, a definite, 

tangible advantage, that prevents 

_ wrinkled fabric, and consequent 
blowouts. 


They know that the rubber rivets 
formed in the vulcanizing process 


have reduced the danger of loose 
treads by more than half. 

Experience has proved the service- 
value of the No-Rim-Cut feature 
and of the six flat bands of 126 
braided piano wires in the Good- 
year tire base. 

They know that these wires not 
only help to eliminate tube pinch- 
ing,. but add an extra measure of 
safety and security. 


Every Goodyear user will vouch for 


the value of the double-thick 


“All-Weather” tread—a tread 


that runs smoothly, and yet is a 
well-nigh perfect non-skid. 


So each Goodyear feature. repre- 
sents a real advantage to Good- 
year buyers. 


Their own personal experience has 
proved it. | | 


That’s why they buy, and buy, 
and buy. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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How Hot Steero 


Creates Appetite 


The appetizing effects 
of a hot drink are well 
known. 


The importance of smell 
and taste in creating appe- 
tite is everywhere recog- 
nized. Steero has them all. 


The fragrant odor of hot 
Steero greets your nostrils 
with a promise. Its taste is 
a delicious combination of 
the flavors of beef, vege- 
tables and spices. 


Drink hot Steero and you will 
be hungry. 

Hot Steero is made by simply 
dropping a Steero Cube into a cup 
and pouring on boiling water. It’s 
so easy to make that you must 
taste it to realize how anything so 
delicious can be made with 
such little effort in such 
little time. 
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Steero Cubes were 
Awarded Medal of 
Honor at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


Simply Add Boiling Water 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, Gro- 
cers and Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 
12, 50 and 100 Cubes. Look for the word 
““Steero’”’ on the box, and accept no other. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a box of 12 
Cubes will be sent to you postpaid for 30c. 


Schieffelin & Co., 235 William St., New York 


Distributors of Steero Cubes for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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Burn Hylo 
in the Halls 


Groping down a dark 
hall is dangerous. 
Leave Hylo burning 
LO to light your way. 
Turn HY or OUT by 
a pull of the cord. 
Use in halls, stair- 
ways, kitchen, bath 
and bed rooms, 


" TURN-DOWN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


Saves 85% current. 
Mazda and Carbon 
styles; also 32-volt 
Mazda for battery current. Sold by Light 
Companies, Hardware, Electrical, and Depart- 
ment Stores. 
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Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
25 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Siillwell Gliforn™™ Home 


—combine all the advantages of the true bungalow 
with many special features that give pleasing individ- 
uality and charm. Adaptable to any climate. No waste 
spaces. Built-in conveniences and rooms easy of access 
make housekeeping a delight. 


<3 Pian BooxS for$l eis 


“Representative California Homes’ 
Gr J 


50splendid plans'of homes cost- 
ing $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
“West Coast Bungalows’”’ 
$1—$600 to $2000— Price 50c 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
31—$300 to $1700— Price 25¢ 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. ¢ 
Architects é 
402 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles @ oS 


We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
younger days. He was like an old mastiff 
alternately growling and wagging his tail 
at a frisking kitten. Now, especially with 
the Great European War on the horizon, it 
seemed to him ridiculous that Lanston 
should suggest a pink-tea fad to the com- 
pany. He did not know that the things he 
said to Lanston echoed what S. R. Rice, his 
predecessor, had said to a young Charley 
McClure about boosting the game of Golluf. 
Why, Rice had been a turtle in a par- 
ticularly thick shell, whereas he himself 
watched Lanston’s career with a mingling 
of proprietorship and disapproval. He 
went out of his way to help him. Yet 
somehow the youngster answered curtly 
Charley’s careful explanations of why the 
big idea was about as sensible as suicide by 
drowning in January. Regretfully Charley 
saw Lanston get more and more into the 
habit of whispering with the other young- 
sters in the sample room, glancing out at 
Charley with a cautiousness that betrayed 
them. 

Meantime he was increasingly conscious of 
the intimacy between Slosson and Lanston. 
He once saw them together, in Slosson’s 
new car, apparently driving out to Slosson’s 
home in the Ramapo Hills. Nevertheless, 
he growled to himself and to Tom Snider, 
he was going to bring Lanston up right 
whether Lanston was in personally with 
the big chief or not. Yet he wasn’t entirely 
surprised when the thunderbolt struck. 

Slosson walked up to his desk and curtly 
announced that they would try a few ex- 
perimental items of gift-shop novelties. 

“Well,” growled Charley, “‘you’re the 
boss, but you know as well as I do that 
they’ll be flivvers.”’ 

He was there to guard Slosson’s interests, 
but not to preach to him. He tried to be 
cheerful after this defeat, and courteous to 
Lanston, though he felt that it was good 
for the boy to continue joshing him about 
college ideas in business, and to remark, 
perhaps once a day: “Like to have tea 
served in the office, sir?” 

But one evening when they were both 
working late—which Lanston often did and 
Charley rarely did, since he had his work 
trained—Charley discussed the men in the 
office, and Lanston opened up like an un- 
folding flower. He told of his voyages of 
discovery in the gift-shop world, and of a 
girl, head of Ye Arts Shoppe, who was 
helping him. Suddenly Lanston flushed 
and said good night abruptly. He left his 
boss unhappy. 

The trip on which Lanston and the other 
salesmen first carried out the gift-shop 
goods, and searched for new outlets for 
business, ended in the spring of 1915. 
Lanston must have worked twenty-six 
hours a day and eight days a week. His 
record was easily equal to that of the second 
salesman, and in respect to the gift-shop 
items proportionately ahead of Charley 
McClure’s sales in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. For Charley admitted to his 
old friends among the buyers that he hadn’t 
much confidence in the new line. 

It was a new and older and far more 
arrogant George Lanston who returned to 
the office, and he even had the assurance 
to take up with Charley every bit of office 
correspondence that he had received, and 
to hint that Charley had given him no 
assistance from headquarters. Charley 
hotly defended himself and spoke of the 
matter to Slosson, who stroked his chin 
and gave no answer. It was an exciting 
topic at the lunches of Charley and Tom 
Snider; but after a couple of days Charley 
recovered his poise and declared: 

““All this nonsense will blow over.” 

Then the second thunderbolt struck. 

Slosson had for years been accustomed 
to call in Charley for conferences. With 
Slosson a conference meant inviting some- 
one to give him additional reasons for 
doing what he had already made up his 
mind to do. Occasionally Tom Snider was 
present, but usually it was with Charley 
alone that Slosson smoked and grew friendly 
and commented on the failings of the other 
men in the office and finally ‘“‘talked over 
plans.”’ But on a May afternoon Charley 
was called in for a conference, and found 
Lanston settled back in a chair, smoking a 
Stock. Exchange cigar, as though he had 
been there all day. 

Said Slosson: ‘‘Mr. McClure, as you 
know, I’m never particularly anxious to 
waste a lot of money on fool schemes; but 
I should like to keep up to date, and since 
our profits are ’way below last year this 
time 

“The war 
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“T’m tired of that line of talk,’’ Slosson 
said sharply, while Charley was indignant 
at “getting a call” in the presence of his 
own underling, Lanston. “Just for that 
very reason we’ve got to make some 
changes. All this overhead going on, and 
less revenue—— Lanston, will you outline 
our talk again?” 

Calmly Lanston proposed: First, that 
they make an entirely independent gift- 
shop department, starting with two 
specializing salesmen. Second, a new type 
of advertisements, less garish, more quiet, 
to conform with present artistic tendencies. 
Third, plans for a new office uptown and 
for general office efficiency. Fourth, an ad- 
vertising man and, for a time, an efficiency 
engineer. 

At the word efficiency Charley visualized 
his own littered desk and his own way of 
handling memos, which was to leave them 
in a pile on the left side of his desk till they 
had been attended to. He thought of that 
because in the brief talk of Lanston there 
was such complete revolution that Charley 
was in a maze, didn’t dare to admit what it 
all meant. He stared glazedly at Slosson, 
whose left elbow was on his desk, while his 
right hand nervously jabbed with a blue 
pencil at a bowl of paper fasteners, which 
gave out a faint, disagreeable rattling. 
Charley was silent. He was trying to look 
nonchalant when Slosson demanded: 

“Well, what do you think of the sugges- 
tions, McClure?” 

Charley muttered: ‘‘Why, they’re cer- 
tainly worth thinking over, I guess.” 

Slosson snapped: “‘Thank you both. I'll 
consider them. McClure, may I see you a 
moment? I think that’s all, Lanston.” 

The youngster who was dismissed 
marched out with a swagger, while the 
semiboss who was invited to stay slumped 
unhappily in his chair. 

Slosson turned to him with a spurious 
brightness. ‘“‘Keen boy that, McClure! 
What do you think of the idea of making 
him assistant sales-manager to—uh—take 
some of the detail off your shoulders and— 
uh—leave you free for the larger aspects 
of the business? Save you the trouble of 
monkeying with this gift-shop stuff.” 

Charley pulled himself together. He 
demanded: “‘Why do you ask me, Slosson? 
You’ve made up your mind already. Cer- 
tainly Lanston’s a good boy. He’s young 
and he’s too brash and too know-it-all, but 
at the same time he’s a comer. But, good 
Lord, don’t ask me to do a fox trot when 
you suggest my giving him about half my 
job! That’s what it amounts to. I’m 
playing with my cards on the table, without 
any miffle-business. You know what I 
think about the gift-shop stuff—it’s all 
right for these long-haired artists and hobo- 
hemians, but it’s a good thing for us to let 
alone. Of course, if you want to turn the 
firm over to it, and let Lanston run you and 
me and all the rest of us, why iM 

Never before had he spoken so frankly to 
Slosson, for the habit of respect to the chief 
was one of more than twenty years. Slos- 
son interrupted him in an entirely friendly 
way: 

“No, no, you’ve got it all wrong, Char- 
ley! I haven’t made up my mind at all. 
But if I do, you’ve got to remember that 
you and J and Tom Snider aren’t as young 
as we were, and the business is growing. 
Needs young blood. So if I do decide to 
make George—make Lanston—your as- 
sistant, I’ll need your help to get the boy 
started right, Charley. Of course, he’s 
young and pretty fresh, but he’ll learn.” 

“All right. J’Il do what I can to help 
him, of course.” 

Slosson waited for him to go, and Charley 
fled for refuge to his desk. Not much of a 
refuge did it appear to the casual eye, 
merely an unfenced desk in a semiparti- 
tioned room with seven other desks; but 
here he had thrashed out his problems for 
a quarter of a century; here he was king 
and seer; and to the slow tune of a finger- 
nail tapping this inkwell he had worked out 
his philosophy. 

“T wonder,” he fretted, ‘‘if that old fiend 
could be just planning to have Lanston 
pump out all I know about practical selling, 
and then let me go? I wouldn’t put it past 

im.” 

With a brain that was not accustomed to 
think of psychology, except the psychology 
of selling, he unraveled the problem and de- 
cided that he would trust Slosson. He 
realized that he was worrying about the 
boss Slosson as the salesmen worried about 
the boss McClure. Nevertheless, he was as 
stolidly fearful as a man on a vessel enter- 
ing the war zone. There was a curious 
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uneasy feeling at the pit of his stomach; 

his spine was icy; he was restless—couldn’t _ 
sit still; kept parading down to Tom ~ 
Snider’s department, ostensibly to ask 
business questions, really to get assurance © 
from the plump complacence of Tom, — 
Restlessness was in the air. Slosson, who — 
usually sat tight in his room, kept coming ~ 
out,. wandering round, peering at every-— 
body. Itseemed to Charley that each time — 
he bent over Tom’s desk Slosson suddenly 

appeared somewhere near at hand, watch- — 
ing them. The office changed from its 

ordinary routine dullness and became sin- — 
ister, filled with plots. Whenever Slosson — 
stopped during his prowlings and spoke to 

George Lanston, Charley had a dread-— 
filled desire to spy on them, to sneak up and — 
listen. Lanston became suddenly a for- — 
midable rival, with dangerous secret plans, 
capable of any shocking surprise. : 

Tom Snider seemed to feel the tension. 
While he talked with Charley about ship- 
ments Tom’s fat hands, with their peculiar, — 
heavy, deep-embedded nails, rattled papers _ 
nervously; and he limped in speech, break- 
ing off what he was saying to watch Slos- — 
son’s appearances. Finally, staring straight 
ahead, not looking at Charley, he growled — 
out of the side of his mouth: 

“Come out and have a drink with me 
after office, Charley. Things look bad.” 
Like a conspirator, while he pretended to 
be very much interested in testing a sheet 
of paper by intelligently rubbing it between 

thumb and finger, Charley answered: 

“They sure do. I’m with you.” 

A hundred times, these past years, they 
had agreed that ‘things looked bad— 
likely to be some changes in the office.” 
But mostly they had been playing at fear; 
they had enjoyed their plots with that 
small-boy capacity for making drama out — 
of our own lives which we all retain. Now — 
they were quiet, direct, shaky. They stood — 
at the bar of the Magnificent—which wasn’t 
magnificent any longer—and Tom sighed: — 

“Going to be a bust in the office, Char- 
ley. Looks to me as if Slosson was bit by 
this young-blood-in-the-business bug. Well, 
I’m going to get out.” 

Bu ee on!” 


a ae 
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“Yump. Straight. I’ve been dickering — 
for a year, off and on, with Thayer, you © 
know, Newark Art and Novelty Store, and — 
this afternoon when I saw Slosson peerad- 
ing round I sort of smelled a rat, and made 
up my mind to git while the gitting’s good. — 
I can take over Thayer’s business on 
share—won’t have to put up much money 
of my own. I’m not a kid any longer, — 
Charley, but I guess I can show the retail 
trade a trick or two. Thayer wants to skip — 
out to California—got a daughter living — 
out at Pasadena, and I guess his missus — 
don’t like the climate here in the East any 


too well. Look, son, you better come in 
with me. I can’t offer you anything to 
speak of at first Just between you and 


I, what’s Slosson paying you now? I never 
did know.” 
“Forty-one hundred.” { 
“Well, Lord, I couldn’t even begin to 
touch that! Still I could give you an inter- 
est, with a guarantee of eighteen hundred ~ 


or so. 

“Oh, gosh, Tom, I’m so used to the Slos- — 
son office now that I’d be like an old cab- 
horse—put me out in the pasture and the - 
trees would scare me and I’d starve for 
dry hay.” ( 

“Well, think it over. Look here, Newark © 
is growing Hy 

Charley only half listened to Tom’s — 
enthusiasms. He wanted to flee home to 
Agnes. 

Agnes McClure was a woman of fifty, — 
perhaps fifty-one now, thin-lipped, anxious, 
given to wearing bottle-green bodices and — 
small black hats. Her neighbors in their — 
suburb all said that she was a nice woman, ~ 
but never said much more about her. To 
Charley she was the one woman in the — 
world who had common sense. She agreed — 
with him in fearing Slosson, hating spinach, — 
and adoring the movies and their son 
Robert. For months at a time they were 
as unsentimental as two partners; but — 


every so often, when things went wrong, 
Charley would run to her and be silent with — 
her, and it would all be right. And always, 

after those silent confidences of theirs, she — 
would manage to have prune-whip for * 
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dessert. 

This May evening Charley came grump- 
ily up the walk. Heeyed his house, but 
he did not go in to find Agnes. He com-— 
manded himself: ‘Oh, don’t go whining 
round. You’re as bad asa kid!” He picked 
seven leaves off the lawn, pulled up a weed 


that had sneaked into the grass at the edge 
of the drive, and tried again to turn off a 
watertap that was always dripping. He 
proudly inspected the house, their new 
home, paid for a year before. It was 
square, of cement, with dormer windows 
and a large screened porch. The lawn in 
front was as trim as a boulevard parkway. 

He was realizing that he might not be 
able to keep up this home if things went 
wrong at the office. He stared abstractedly 
at a cement hitching-block, and in his 
meditations he must for a moment have 
passed into the mystic state of a hermit 
brooding in the desert. He forgot all his 
own troubles; he sorrowed only because 
Agnes might lose this new house, which was 
her pride. He glided into a strange vision, 
of which he wasn’t even conscious. Stand- 
ing motionless, his hands prosaically in his 
trousers pockets, he felt that he had lost 
all individuality as Charley McClure; that 
he was only an indistinguishable part of the 
unknown force that drives business as it 
drives pilgrimages; that Slosson and S. R. 
Rice and Tom Snider and George Lanston 
and Charley McClure and Robert McClure 
were all one person, confusedly carrying on 
some vast work that was to make a greater 
world in which Agnes would have 

“Charley!” 

Agnes was calling to him from the porch. 
He did not hear her. She came down the 
steps, took his arm, rubbed her hair against 
his sleeve. She looked up at him, then 
“What is it, my little boy?” she whispered. 

“Nothing, honey,” he declared, but he 
gripped her arm, nor did he let it go as they 
stood together, silent. 

He talked volubly through dinner—about 

Robert and the neighbors. Robert was 
away, working late on his job as local 
agent for a Jersey real-estate development. 
Agnes suggested that—oh, she didn’t care 
a single bit herself, really she didn’t, but if 
Charley was still thinking that they ought 
to buy an automobile, she had just heard of 
a used car that could be bought for almost 
nothing from a neighbor. 
- While she talked Charley swore to him- 
self that, instead of being conquered by the 
young blood in the office, he had merely 
begun to fight. And he would carry on the 
fight. He’d put young Lanston where he 
belonged. Agnes should have forty cars if 
she wanted them. His first duty was to her, 
not to the firm, the boss, the job. While he 
smiled and accused her of wanting the car 
for herself, and she denied it, and they both 
laughed and had a great many helpings of 
the prune-whip which had suddenly ap- 
peared by household magic, Charley was 
wildly planning a combat that would put 
the office back in the security it had en- 
joyed before Lanston’s intrusion. 

He said that he felt like taking a walk 
and thinking over some business details. 
His wife let him go alone; she understood. 
He whistled to his English setter and in the 
spring twilight started down the suburban 
street with its pleasant maples, then took to 
the railroad track and walked the ties. He 
was not a dramatic figure. His back had a 
slight desk stoop; his thirty-five-dollar suit 
was neither smart nor shabby; his collar 
was of the kind advertised in the street cars, 
but it had a tiny crack at the fold in front. 
You knew that he was a capable office 
man, and that he played cards once a week 
with the neighbors. 

He seemed not to be worried. As he 
plodded along he glanced appraisingly at the 
fields opening up beside the track; he whis- 
tled repeatedly to his dog, and leaned over 
to pat him. 

Yet Charley was fighting furiously with 
all the devils of approaching sixty. He was 
pitilessly informing himself that either he 
or Lanston would have to go; that the same 
office couldn’t hold them; that Slosson was 
favoring Lanston, was probably saying this 
very minute: ‘Oh, I like McClure, but 
Lord, I’m not running a charity institution; 
a got to get waked up or else get 
out. 

Yet he knew how easy it was to flatter 
Slosson into giving up a plan. And he 
knew Lanston’s vulnerable faults. Charley 
could increase these faults or cure them. 
Lanston wasn’t really popular with the men 
in the office. And he had two huge faults in 
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selling. He oversold; talked a buyer into 
interest, and then, if his infotmation held 
out, talked him into a state of exhausted 
boredom. Furthermore, he felt that he was 
called upon to tell the retailers how to run 
their business. Charley believed that if he 
passed the word to certain friends in the 
retail line Slosson would get such reports 
about Lanston that—oh, no, Charley re- 
assured his conscience, Slosson wouldn’t fire 
oe youngster, but still he’d put him in his 
ace. 

“And that’s what ought to happen,” 
Charley“insisted. “I had to fight for my 
job—fine lot old Rice ever helped me!— 
and now let Lanston fight for his. Why 
should I go down on my knees and beg him 
to take my job away from me? It’s all 
right for a boss to help a young fellow; 
that’s part of the game. But I don’t see 
where it’s part of the game to go round 
looking for somebody to cut your throat— 
yes, and probably have to buy him the 
knife! It’s me or Lanston, and we’ll fight 
wy limit—let him watch out for him- 
self.” 

At home Charley found his son Robert, 
a clean-looking boy of twenty, whose ap- 
pearance hinted of baseball and sailing. 
Robert was walking up and down the front 
porch, viciously swishing a tennis racket. 

‘“What’s the matter, son?” 

“Oh, it’s the boss again. Honestly, dad, 
you can say all you want to, but I believe 
the old hound is just deliberately trying 
to keep me from climbing. Talk about 
injustice a 

“Come off, Rob. What’s the specific 
trouble?” 

“Oh, it’s that deal on plot seventy again. 
I know I could get the doctor to buy it—I 
just know it; but the boss wouldn’t even 
let me show it to him. Says he’s going to 
sell him something else, and then he keeps 
putting it off and putting it off. The firm’s 
going to lose the prospect—that’s what’s 
going to happen. And all because the boss 
is afraid us younger fellows will show some 
real initiative and maybe get to be his 
rivals. That’s justice, isn’t it! And loyalty 
to the firm! Oh, fine! Honest, dad, if I 
were boss ——” 

Charley tut-tutted like the fathers in 
every generation, and declared: 

““Why, son, I don’t believe that any boss 
is going to be so deliberately unfair as to 
keep youngsters from making good if they 
earn the chance. You'll be all right when 
the time comes. We always feel the way 
you do when we’re young, but—b-but— 
you just trust your boss. He’ll give you a 
square deal. If you can beat him, why, you 
win; he won’t stack the cards on you—any 
m-more than I w-would if I were your boss. 
I wouldn’t keep you back, would I? No 
matter what it cost me I’d—know that— 
progress has got to go on progressing, 
whether it got me or anybody else.” 

“Yes, I know you would, dad.” 

“Um, yes—though of course I admit there 
aren’t many like me!” 

Charley said it very dryly, and did not 
explain. He stood watching the passing 
motor cars. He was thinking: ‘“‘ When I go 
in with Tom on the Newark store I must 
arrange so I have time to work with Rob. 
Maybe Rob and I can turn a trick or two 
together. Going to be wonderful to watch 
the boy progress! Let’s see, I must fix it 
so they don’t neglect the Golluf sales when 
I’m out. Rob! How’d you like to play 
your mother and me a little game of 


Golluf?”’ (THE END) 


flrchie’s Neck 


ITTLE Willie—in small boy stories the 

central figure is nearly always named 

Little Willie—came running into the house, 
stuttering in his excitement. 

“Mommer,” he panted, “‘do you know 
Archie Sloan’s neck?”’ 

“Do I know what?” asked his mother. 

“Do you know Archie Sloan’s neck?”’ re- 
peated her offspring. 

“T know Archie Sloan,’ answered the 
puzzled parent; ‘‘so I suppose I must know 
his neck. ee 

“Well,” said Willie, ‘he just now fell 
into the back-water up to it.” 
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Shift Your Gears From The 
Steering Wheel 


HE same power that cranks your motor 
will shift the gears of your automobile at 
' the touch of a button. The 


C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift 


controlled by push buttons mounted on the 
steering column at your finger tips, out of the 
way of lap robe and overcoat, makes the gear shift lever unncces- 
sary and permits you to shift from any speed to any speed— 
instantly and surely—by merely pressing a button. 

No need to take the eyes from the road or to lose steering control for a 
single instant. No stripping or clashing of gears. The C-H Magnetic Gear 
Shift makes the most powerful gasoline car as easy to drive as an electric 
coupé. Practical! Economical! Simple in operation—startling in efficiency. 
The century’s greatest gift to Motordom. Insist that your next car be 
equipped with the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift. 


Write for Booklet 


Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., 1220 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Look for the Magnetic Gear Shift at the New York and Chicago Shows 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“Backing Up Your Salesman” 
Tells How To DoIt With Letters 


Letters to your customers will 
make your salesman’s calls ex- 
pected. Letters will introduce 
your salesman in advance. Let- 
ters will make your customers 
think of your salesmen as men 
who are coming. Letters will 
keep the salesman remembered 
after he has called. 


Our book, ‘‘Backing Up Your Sales- 
man,”’ tells how letters will do it—with- 


out taking too long to tell. We will send 
you this book, free. 

But maybe you already send out 
letters. 


What happens to these letters? Do 
you file form letters and post card an- 
nouncements or treat them in any way 
as important messages? 

We are talking about real letters. 

—_S Letters written on Old Hampshire Bond 
are like long distance telephone calls—you know they are from 
somebody who has something to say and you are alert to 
find out what they are about. 
Such letters are read, routed, filed and remembered. 

That you may know more about the strength and appearance 
of Old Hampshire Bond, we will, if you ask for it, enclose a 
sample portfolio with the book, ‘“‘ Backing Up Your Salesman.”’ 


. HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


The Only Paper Makers in 
the World Making Bond 
Paper Exclu- 
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-BEACONIM FALLS 
RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


Not ‘“‘How much do they cost?’’ but 
“How long will they wear?’’—that’s the 
real test in buying rubbers. 


Top Notch Rubbers outlast all others. 
The patented clincher cushion heel lasts as 
long as the sole and lengthens the life of the 
entire rubber. The few cents of extra cost 
come back to you many times in extra wear. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear is light in 
weight, comfortable and stylish. Made ina 
wide variety of up-to-the-minute styles for 
men, women and children. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
names of Top Notch dealers in your town 
and free copy of ne B. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Lop 
MEN’s = > 
APOLLO a. 
A dressy, light weight 
and extremely service- — 
able rubber for men, 
with pure gum sole and 
upper and long-lasting 
clincher cushion heel. 


Piay Billiards at Hone 


Have you any idea how little it will cost to have your 


own Billiard and Pool Table—to learn the games or per- 
fect your play at home? Under our easy payment plan 
the expense is very small. You will be surprised to find 
how easily you can owna 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. The 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more down 
(depending on size and style eee and a small amount 
each mont Sizes range up to 4% x 9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 

No special room is needed. he Burrowes Table can 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside when 
not in use. Burrowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for 
skill of the highest type, can be executed with the utmost 
accuracy. Great experts say that the Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory, return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures you a 
free trial. Write to-day for illustrated catalog, giving 
prices, terms of payment and full information, 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
812 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Play 
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AINTON Tig TERRIBLE 


“In my dream—ech, matushka, how 
vivid it was!—Behind the general crept 
one’’—the girl clung to the old woman’s 
knees like a terrified child—‘‘came one 
who—who killed i 

““Bozhe moi! Bozhe moi!’’ moaned Ba- 
bushka, clutching the girl’s hands. “Don’t, 
dearest! Don’t! God have mercy a 

“Da da da, it was he!” cried Vera, her 
terror mounting now to an ecstasy. ‘It 
was he, he—Anton Kazoff! He smiled, 
he gloated, he lifted his great, hard hands, 
and I saw—I saw blood on them—blood! 
Blood!”’ 

The sound of heavy boots coming up the 
marble stairs of the hall saved the girl from 
swooning. While the two women ‘clung to 
each other, listening, a key was inserted 
noisily in the lock, the heavy, padded door 
was shoved open, and a scabbard banged 
against the jamb. Vera sprang to her feet 
as the black-velvet curtains parted and a 
massive figure swathed in a gray military 
cloak entered the room. He was huge 
though not obese. Large as the room was, 
he seemed to fill it. Babushka was the first 
to speak. 

vour health, Anton,” she said timor- 
ously. “The samovar is still boiling. We 
have finished. You won’t mind?” 

Kazoff threw off his greatcoat and stood 
forth in the splendor of a new dark-blue 
uniform edged with gold braid and orna- 
mented with a row of bright, newly 
purchased medals strung across the left 
side of his great chest. His wide brow and 
fleshy jowls made his head seem abnor- 
mally large. When not talking he protruded 
his thick, mobile lips. His eyes were small 
and pale blue like a pig’s. His hair was 
close-cropped and his face flushed and 
crimson. 

“Your health, baba—Vera Petrovna,”’ he 
said ponderously, with a slight bow to each 
of the women. He strode to Babushka’s 
chair, bent over and touched his lips to her 
gray hair. Then he turned slowly about 
and faced Vera. Their eyes challenged each 
other an instant. Vera, instead of extend- 
ing her hand for him to kiss, shrank slightly 
backward. Kazoff saluted, turned on his 
heel and addressed himself to the buffet. 
He poured out and tossed off three wine- 
glasses of cognac, returned, smacking his 
thick lips, and sat down facing Babushka, 
who was pouring his tea. 

“Blood of the devil, but I’m hungry!” 
he complained as he spread black caviar 
thickly on a slice of black bread and shoved 
it into hismouth. ‘‘Fourlumps, da, and jam 
a-plenty. Color it strong.” 

Babushka, her eyes fixed anxiously on 
the provocator, handed him his tea, then 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘“‘Hch, Anton, forgive 
me! I almost forgot. I made a special 
trip this morning to the market to get 
She rose in a flutter of excitement, limped 
on her cane to the buffet and took a plate 
of fish from under a silver cover. ‘“‘Nooka, 
here we are. He likes raw fish, and raw 
fish he shall have. God have mercy, I al- 
most forgot!”’ 

Babushka’s movements incited Tiko, the 
parrot, to call out: “‘Nooka, thou rascal, 
now I’ve caught thee!’’ a phrase it had 
learned by imitating Vera’s customary 
greeting. 

“That accursed parrot again!” growled 
the officer. ‘‘ Vera Petrovna, for God’s sake 
teach that bird another tune.” 

Vera, who had somewhat recovered her 
composure, held a lighted cigarette at her 
lips with trembling fingers. Babushka 
gazed absorbedly at Kazoff. The latter 
bolted food, gulped tea and announced that 
that night at oozhen, the midnight supper, 
their guest of honor would be Adjutant 
David ‘Burkin, of the staff of the Grand 
Duke. 

Vera was startled. David Burkin! Her 
lover! She knew he had been given a post 
of high honor in the army, but—on the 
Grand Duke’s staff! The news thrilled her. 
Since the beginning of the war Vera had 
not seen him. Such are the vicissitudes of 
being a “political” in Russia! Now he was 
to be their guest! How had it happened? 
With the Grand Duke opposed to the Ger- 
man faction in the court and the Ochrana 
favoring it, how did it happen that the 
Grand Duke’s adjutant was to visit Major 
Kazoff? The mingled emotions of happi- 
ness and fear that gripped the girl’s heart 
were turned to terror by the look of smiling 
triumph that played over the fleshy coun- 
tenance of her jailer. 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“You women must prepare yourselves,” 
Kazoff threatened. “There may be a little 
violence here when Me ; 

“Bozhe moi!” exclaimed Vera. ‘‘You 
won’t harm David, you won’t dare tee 

“Dare?” laughed Kazoff. ‘‘One dares 
anything in time of war, my dear Vera 
Petrovna. Besides, chére mademoiselle, the 
young man has gallantly bargained for your 
freedom. To-night we will simply carry out 
a little agreement we came to this after- 
noon. I have promised to withdraw my 
guards from the house and let you go in 
return i? 

“Return for what?” cried the girl, gasp- 
ing, her fingers at her throat. ‘‘What are 
you going to do to ” 

“God knows!” smiled the officer. ‘‘We 
shall see. The young man will have a-fine 
chance to serve His Imperial Majesty’s 
Butsee here.’”’ The major suddenly clenched 
his huge fists and glowered at the girl. ‘If 
you say a word to him—bang! bang! 
there’ll be two dead!”’ 

The speaker, his coarse, red-veined face 
flushed with eating and with the inciting 
thought of bloodshed, leaned ponderously 
over the dishes and gazed with deep enjoy- 
ment at the look of terror on the women’s 
faces. Then with a simulated air of gayety 
he bantered the girl: 

“Vera Petrovna, you’re not begrudging 
the empire the pleasure of staining your 
carpet with a little blood? It will brighten 
up your home a bit, Vera Petrovna. Dada, 
blood is a handsome red, eh? Ha, ha!” 

Anton the Terrible slumped down in his 
chair, spread his great legs under the table, 
stretched his arms languidly and yawned. 

He rose and paced the floor. The little 
Pekingese dog leaped from Vera’s lap and 
began playfully to bark at the officer’s legs. 
Kazoff turned upon it, lifted it upon the toe 
of his heavy boot and hurled it against the 
white tiling of the stove. The dog yelped 
piteously. Vera sprang up, gathered the 
silky little body to her breast, and facing 
her jailer exclaimed: 

“You brute! Are you mad?” 

Kazoff grunted unconcernedly and con- 
tinued his pacing. 

“T believe he’s broken one of poor 
Mumu’s legs!’’ commiserated the girl. 
“Babushka, ring for Egor, please. We 
must get something. Bozhe moi! How 
could you? Beast! Demon!”’ she blazed 
at Kazoff. 

As if emerging from the wall itself, an 
undersized man in the summer uniform of 
a common soldier, with a pale, pock-marked 
face, dirty, colorless, drooping mustache 
and fear-haunted eyes appeared. Upon 
seeing Kazoff, he cracked the heels of his 
freshly tarred boots together, saluted 
smartly and said: ‘Your orders, your ex- 
cellency !” 

Kazoff gazed at his confederate contemp- 
tuously and said with feigned jocularity: 
“Noo, Egor, how is everything going?”’ 

“Very well, your excellency,” replied the 
peasant, saluting again briskly; “‘and very 
glad indeed to serve you.” 

*“Mesdames,”’ said Kazoff, still contem- 
plating the servant as an anxious engineer 
examines a small, possibly weak cog in a 
mighty piece of machinery just before 
throwing on the power that will put all its 
complicated mechanism in motion, “Egor 
is a pillar of His Imperial Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. He never fails. You’d rather not 
have your eyes gouged out and your tongue 
cut off, would you, Egor, eh?”’ 

‘Indeed I would not, your highborn ex- 
cellency,” replied Egor, saluting a third 
time. 

“Whatever is in your noggin, see that 
you keep it there,”’ threatened Anton. 

“Obedience is my duty, your highborn 
excellency!” replied the servant as he 
turned to do Vera’s bidding. 

Kazoff grunted and strode from the din- 
ing room into the music room. He gazed 
at the rich tapestries and paintings and 
tapped the furniture with his boot toe as if 
to test it for coming events. Babushka laid 
down the glasses she was washing in the 
brass basin and attentively followed the 
nachalnik’s movements, 

As Kazoff again entered the dining room 
Tiko cracked his bill, swung himself from 
his golden wires and sang out cheerily: 
“Nooka, thourascal, now I’ve caught thee!”’ 
and rattled off his mechanical laughter. 

“Bird of hell!’’ exclaimed Kazoff. He 
poured a glass full of scalding water from 
the samovar, stepped to the bird’s cage and 
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began to pour it over Tiko’s head. Vera) 
looking up from her bandages, saw him j just 
in time. She leaped from her chair, crying 
out: ‘‘Bozhe moi! What are you ac 
Anton Kazoff?”’ and dashed the glass from — 
his hand. a 

The power of the great seshchik to cause 
suffering had bitten deep into‘his soul. The — 
Russian Ochrana, with its ruthless train-_ 
ing, had in him achieved the diabolical — 
perversion of a talented mind. The abso-— x 
lute powers given to its members developed 
to an exceptional degree the oriental trait 
of cruelty latent in his nature. He wasa 
characteristic, an inevitable product of 
government by assassination. Like the 
religionists, the revolutionists, the nihilists, — 4 
and most other human phenomena in Rus- 
sia, Anton the Terrible permitted a mental — 
tendency to become a morbid obsession, 
He took a Neronian pleasure in the spec- : 
tacle of suffering. 

Before ten o’clock that night the Ochrana 
servants had transformed the large, white- 

walled dining room. The life-sized portrait 
of the Czar was draped in bright silken 
flags. Festoons of roses were tied to the 
pendent crystals of the brilliantly lighted 
chandelier with red, blue and white rib-_ 
bons; more roses and lilies lay upon a bed — 
of bright green fern in a huge shallow glass — 
bowl in the center of the table. The table 
and the dark buffet were heaped in the 
Russian fashion with every conceivable — 
Russian delicacy. 

By a quarter to ten, Kazoff, Babushica 
and the girl were seated at the table, nibs 
bling and sipping at the different viands — 
and drinks, waiting for their guest. Tiko 
cracked his bill and emitted his weird 
phrase and laughter. Babushka, in a black 
silk dress with black lozenge earrings and a — 
white lace cap on her gray head, kept calle 
ing Egor to place some special viands near 
Kazofi’s plate. Vera, gowned in white, 
gazed moodily at her fingers, her mind busy 
trying to find a reason for her lover’s ap- 
proaching visit. Was he really. about to — 
risk his life for her freedom? 

The great seshchik tossed off glass after 
glass of vodka—he had found a way of 
securing all he wished in spite of the prohi- — 
bition—and growled aloud: “Why doesn’t 
he come?” 

Burkin arrived eight minutes after team 
Egor helped him remove his coat in the 
outer hall, parted the curtains, stepped to 
one side and saluted as the Grand Duke’ su 
adjutant entered the room. *) 

Kazoff and Vera Petrovna rose slowly to — 
their feet. After glancing rapidly about the 
room, Burkin stepped beside Babushka’s — 
chair and kissed her hand. Then he faced 
the girl. The rapture of joy in Vera’s heart 
was checked by the strange, wild look in 
the young man’s eyes and the timidity 7 
his deportment. 

Burkin wore a handsome dark-green uni- 
form with a gold-chased stiletto hung froma 
silken silver cords at his left side. On his 
chest—Vera noted it with pride—hung 
from a black-and-yellow ribbon, gleamed 
the jeweled Cross of St. George. Had 
Burkin stood straight and looked at her 
with the old light of humor and enthusiasm ’ 
flashing in his eyes, Vera would incon: 
tinently have thrown herself into his arms. 
But now he appeared like a man utterly 
exhausted, haunted by some fear, on the 
point of committing some dreadful violence 
He seemed crushed and broken. His blac 
eyes looked furtively about the room, res 
ing on nothing in particular. Vera wa 
stricken to the heart to see that he did no 


who stood before him. He merely caught — 
her outstretched hands in his trembling 
fingers, kissed them quickly and returned 
to the opposite side of the table. 

“You haven’t changed your mind, ad 
jutant?” finally inquired Kazoff, grandl 
raising his great chest. 

“No no no,” returned Burkin, feeling 
forward with one hand for his chair as if 
wished to sit and cover his confusion. 
have the papers here in my pocket—all th 
maps and plans. May we sit down?” 


lips and murmured with satisfaction: rs 
“The Grand Duke’s favorite actor, ebjee 
and now his confidential agent in the 
(Continued on Page 45) Sy 
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TWO WONDERFUL NE W IDIRIBS, 


The United States Tire Company now offers for the 


United States, , 
ely Taf 


The United States ‘Nobby’ tread tire 
—the aristocrat of all fabric tires. 


United States. , 
Cham Fife 


The United States‘Chain’ tread tire— 
the most efficient anti-skid tire at 
its price. 
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first time in the history of the tire business a complete 


line of tires made by one great company to meet every 
individual need, and dares to say that United States _ 


‘ 
4 


Tires are now developed to a point of tire efficiency 
never before attained in rubber tires. One proof— 


our remarkable sales increase. 


A Vital Part of 
the Largest Rubber 
Company 


This Means Tre- 
mendous Respon- 
sibility 


Our total 1915 
Tire Production 
Increased 58% Over 
1914 


Some remarkable 
1915 Sales Increases 
September, 77% 
October, 144% 
November, 168% 


HE United States Tire Company is a vital part of the largest 
rubber company in the world. 


It cannot afford to make mistakes—it must have only one 
policy: certainty and honesty. 


A smaller company may adopt a policy based on one season’s 
prosperity only. 


ner lao Aetna Hl i uteri Citic rnra tii eens Sheth Sie 


mOEPoTAS 


The largest rubber company in the world must build solidly— 
must have the future always in mind. 


ieee 


The seal of the largest rubber company in the world must 


stand for inviolable, unimpeachable honesty in its methods and 
its products. : 
; 


The largest rubber company in the world is the most respon- 
sible rubber company in the world because it is 


mallet linge! slings 


—responsible to the users of its product for the integrity of 
its product. 


Sil ieee pase 


—responsible to hundreds of thousands of retail dealers for 
fair treatment in marketing its immense 3 product. 


Ren pi vel 


—responsible in the highest moral sense to the communities 
in which are located its 46 factories. 


-—responsible to over 50,000 employees for their permanent 
prosperity and continued employment. 


Se Tif fe ope) Seal Seat ace aise es 


The United States Tire Company is a vital part of this immense 
organization. $ 
The tires that it builds can make or unmake the good reputa= 


tion of the largest rubber company in the world. : 


Fully aware of this the United States Tire Company darem 
to say that it now offers tires, for both personal and commer- 
cial use, which give greater tire efficiency than ever before 
attained in the rubber tire. 


For example, our 1915 production increased 58% over 
1914. For September, October and November, 1915, our 


domestic sales increases have averaged over 125% above the 
same three months in 1914. 


These are ‘‘ proof examples’’ of what we, the makers of 


these tires, know. 
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CORD & USCO TREAD 


There are now five United States Tires—the incom- 
parable ‘Nobby’ Tread, the extremely popular ‘Sales 
record-breaking” ‘Chain’ Tread, the United States 
‘Plain’ Tread; plus the two wonderful new tires, the 
‘Royal Cord’ and the ‘Usco’ Tread. These two new 
tires have been actually “road tested” for months in 


every known way. 


In making our new ‘Royal Cord’— depending on the size of the 
tire—four to ten plys of powerful, costly cabled cord of tough Sea 
Island cotton are laid into the shape of a tire casing. This tire of 
cabled cord is then impregnated with new rubber. These two 
elements are finally unified into one cohesive whole. 


Result—a tire which has all the toughness and strength inherited 
from the best cabled cord while still maintaining all the resiliency 
of rubber—a tire for long, hard, slow or fast service. 
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Our new ‘Usco’ Tread is a practically perfect union of fabric 
and rubber. The plys of fabric are so absolutely unified by rub- 
ber that the plys cannot possibly separate. And here is another 
vital fact about this new ‘Usco’ Tread 'Tire—it has the most rub- 
ber where there is the most wear. 


This new tire we christened the ‘USCO,’ because we know it to 
be a product worthy of bearing a name that symbolizes the great- 
ness of its parent—the United States Rubber Company. 


It is the triumphant result of the united experience and best 
ideas of the engineering staffs of our four great tire factories and 
the laboratories of the largest rubber company in the world. 
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For years and years have automobile manufacturers, deal- 
ers and owners been looking for just what the United States 
Tire Company has accomplished and produced: ‘‘ individual- 
ized’’ rubber tires that are more understandable articles of 
merchandise — rubber tires that will behave more like depend- 
able articles of commerce. 
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The United States Tire Company offers to you, for your custom- 
ers, a complete line of ‘‘individualized”’ tires. 


Every diversified automobile need is met in the ‘Nobby’ Tread, 
the ‘Chain’ Tread, the ‘ Plain’ Tread, and the two new tires, the 
“Royal Cord’ and the ‘ Usco’ Tread. 


In fact, the five different United States ‘‘individualized’’ auto- 
mobile tires for every tire need, which you can now offer to 
automobile owners, will do more than make money for you—the 
“United States line’’ will individualize you and your standing in 
your community. 


With this ‘‘complete line’’ of tires you can erect a structure 
of sound, certain business success which has heretofore been 
unobtainable by tire dealers. 


Our New ‘Royal 
Cord’ Tire 


Our New ‘Usco’ Unitec States 11C 


Tread Tire Tires 
The New United States ‘Royal Cord’ 


tire—a royal real cord tire for long, 
hard, slow or fast service. 


To Automobile 
Owners 


To Automobile 
Tire Dealers 


United States . | 
“User Tift 


The New United States ‘Usco’ tread 
tire——with the most rubber where there 


on Wne following Dage is the most wear. 
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Just as in our pneumatic automobile tires we know that we have worked out 
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the fundamentals of sane pneumatic tire building, so it is with our other rubber 


tires. 


The New United States Pressed-On Truck Tire 


under all possible road conditions—have convinced us 
that this new truck tire is the most fully developed, 
most thoroughly efficient truck tire ever made. 
We use in this tire a larger volume of rubber than 
used in ordinary truck tires. _ 
Put under an exclusive pressure process of 800 tons—four 
times that used in making ordinary truck tires—the rubber 
and its steel base are inseparably and forever united, 


LY) Freee of the most exacting tests on different trucks— 


Motorcycle Tires 


Our now famous ‘Chain’ Tread Motorcycle Tire is simply 
the celebrated ‘Chain’ tread automobile tire in miniature. 
We claim that in durability and mileage it is by far the most 
serviceable motorcycle tire made—with all the anti-skid 
qualities which have made the ‘Chain’ tread automobile tire 
famous. 


No matter what your tire needs, no matter how exacting your individual requirements, you will find in one of the 
tires of the United States Tire Company a particular tire which will fill your requirements exactly —and more—we clai 
that this tire will give you more efficient, more satisfactory rubber tire service than you have ever known before. 


Yaited States Tire Compan 


Of these our new solid truck tire is a supreme example. 


- 


thereby overcoming the most frequent failings of truck 
tires. 4 
Its remarkable real rubber resiliency affords proper protec- 
tion and proper insurance against the wear and tear of the 
truck mechanism, positively reducing truck maintenance costs. 

Our new design prevents side stripping and insures absolute 
evenness of wear. It maintains with mathematical certainty 
its original shape until it is completely worn out, thus overcom- 
ing another great failing of the ordinary solid rubber truck tire. 


Bicycle Tires 


United States Bicycle Tires are a combination of all the 
best qualities of the world-famous ‘‘ Morgan & Wright”’ and 
““Harttord a Lites: , 

Our original Gormully and Jeffery, ‘G & J’, is too welll 
known and too generally a favorite to need any praise to those 
who know bicycle tires. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
capital! Nooka, the Grand Duke has his 
ways of doing things. He—— Noo, there’s 
a fine bird that’ll be plucked before long 
too. Let’s see the papers.” 

Burkin drew a stout envelope from inside 
his blouse and passed it to the major. The 
latter ran over the papers, murmuring to 
himself: ‘‘Corps intrenched corps 
in reserve . . . officers commanding .. . 
ammunition arsenals arsenals de- 
pleted.’’ He looked up at the actor, his face 
aglow with satisfaction, and exclaimed: 

“Blood of the devil, but you are a clever 
young man! This is excellent, most excel- 
lent! Shake, comrade!” He rose and 
gripped the hand timidly presented by the 
adjutant. 

Turning to the amazed girl, Kazoff de- 
clared: 

“Ma chére mademoiselle, Russians are 
good lovers, if they are nothing else. Your 
young man, Vera Petrovna, has paid for 
your freedom. An excellent price, too, 
stab my soul!” 

Anton the Terrible smiled. He smacked 
his lips, crashed a huge red fist on the table 
and shouted at Babushka: 

“Heh, baba, where are your kitchen 
devils? Food, food and drink! Come, let 
us celebrate! Comrade, I congratulate 
you!” Theaproned servants scrambled into 
the room. 

“Egor, champagne! 
Friends, to the German Kaiser 

The two men rose, tipped glasses and 
drank. 

Vera gasped her astonishment. Anton 
Kazoff was a German spy! David, in order 
to free her from Kazofi’s clutches, was 
betraying secrets of the army! Horrible 
thought! “David, David!” cried Vera. 
“What are you doing? Bozhe moi, don’t, 
for my sake ue 

“Hush, Vera, hush; it is for the best,’ 
interrupted Burkin without looking at the 
girl. “It is the only way. Please, please 
don’t interfere. There are things not for 
women ve, 

“But, David, I won’t allow a Lhe 
girl’s voice was distraught with fear. 

“Peace, peace, Vera Petrovna!”’ bel- 
lowed Kazoff, glowering at the girl. “This 
is our affair.” 

With the two men against her, Vera 
could do nothing. She clenched her fists 
in her lap and choked down the words rising 
in her throat. 

As the meal progressed the spirits of the 
party rose. Kazoff, hugely delighted at the 
successful turn in events, ate and drank 
wolfishly; his heavy red face grew more 
crimson, his voice louder and more peremp- 
tory as he called for food and demanded 
that his guest indulge himself. He was 
jubilant; he took on the air of a feudal 
baron lording it among his vassals. Exult- 
ingly he played the réle in which his soul 
delighted—that of tyrant, merciless, cruel, 
successful. 

Burkin became less timorous and con- 
ducted himself with an air of confidential 
understanding of his host. Yet, as Kazoff 
glowered at him, he betrayed fitful, almost 
imperceptible panics of fear which he 
seemed to be endeavoring to suppress. 
DBabushka ate meekly and gazed at Kazoff 
with that unfathomable expression of —was 
it hypnotic attraction or the undisguised 
admiration of a confederate? Vera, her 
mind torn with doubts and terror, forced 
herself to eat while she narrowly watched 
the men before her. 

The thought of David Burkin becoming 
a German spy staggered her. Her David, 
whose loyalty and capacity had won the 
friendship and trust of the Grand Duke! 
No, no, it could not be! 

ile Vera was tormenting herself with 
these thoughts and the two men were 
absorbed in talk about the army and a dis- 
cussion of the Grand Duke’s plans, Vera 
became aware that Burkin was gently tap- 
ping her slipper under the table with the 
toe of his boot. 

After an instant’s reflection she under- 
stood his purpose. Her heart leaped within 
her as she realized that he was attempting 
to tap a message to her in the Siberian code 
used by revolutionists throughout the pris- 
ons of Russia. ; 

First Vera caught the three sharp taps 
that spell ‘‘Are you there?’”’—sweet greet- 
ing that has so often brought together in 
warm human companionship two desolate 
souls separated by a cold stone wall! Hap- 
pily both had learned the code during their 
confinement in the fortress. 

Vera answered Burkin’s triple tapping. 
Then, while simulating absorption in his 


Fill to the brim! 
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eating and the questions of the officer, the 
actor tapped out to Vera the following mes- 
sage: 

“Do you know what has become of Gen- 
eral Stanovitch?”’ 

Vera tapped back: “I know nothing.” 

With waves of exultation sweeping over 
her body Vera next deciphered the follow- 
ing: ‘Control yourself; trust me; follow 
Kazoff’s talk; show terror of him; be ready 
to turn on lights in music room when I say.” 

Vera tapped an affirmative “‘Da,”’ show- 
ing that she understood, and without 
betraying the slightest indication of what 
happened, set herself resolutely to obey her 
lover’s strange injunctions. 

Soon Kazoff noted increased fears gather- 
ing on the faces of Burkin and Vera Petrovna. 
He began to grow more confidential, more 
reminiscent. Finally he launched into a 
narrative of his achievements as a provoc- 
ator. As Kazoff spoke, Burkin betrayed 
a growing nervousness. His large black 
eyes, wide with terror, seemed to say: 
“ Bozhe moi! I wish I were out of this fright- 
ful business!’’ The more violent became 
these panics of fear, the more heartily Ka- 
zoft laughed and the more pitiless became 
the recollections which he summoned from 
the storehouse of his hideous memories. 

As the great provocator spoke, Burkin 
and Vera let the food drop from their fin- 
gers and sat back in their chairs with paling 
faces. Such were his words that Vera’s 
fear, at least, was genuine. Noticing their 
terror, Kazoff laid down his fishbones, 
wiped his thick, greasy lips with a master- 
ful flourish, cleared his coarse throat, and 
gave even more revolting accounts of his rey- 
olutionary provocations and traps. 

He provided a horrible entertainment. 
Slowly, deliberately, with an appalling mem- 
ory for sordid details, gazing with trium- 
phant satisfaction at the terror-stricken 
faces of the young man and woman, with- 
out a shade of feeling, without emphasis, 
without comment, Kazoff told how the 
anarchist student, Salkin, was duped into 
shooting Yugovitch, the sole anarchist 
deputy in the Duma, in the belief that 
he was killing the minister of the interior. 
He told the story of Marie Strelka, the hys- 
terical young patriot who came to Kazoff 
begging for an opportunity to give her life 
for Russian freedom. Kazoff gave the girl a 
fake bomb, told her to leave it under a cer- 
tain window of a ministerial palace on the 
Quay and then jump into the river. “‘The 
thing was done,’”’ Anton the Terrible con- 
cluded, and at once began another story. 

There was horrible splendor to his in- 
difference. The narrator was like a mon- 
ster god dictating the tragedy of life for the 
impartial records of eternal judgment. 
Babushka fell back weakly in her chair and 
closed her eyes. Vera had often seen her 
guardian fall asleep at table, but it was 
evident now, from the old woman’s trem- 
bling lips, moving as if in prayer, and from 
her drawn, colorless face, that she was not 
drowsing. What was she thinking? Was 
her heart being crushed with pity, or was 
she striving to find justification for deeds 
which revolted her? 

Suddenly Burkin rose from his chair, 
pointed a trembling finger at Vera Pe- 
trovna and exclaimed: ‘‘Bozhe moi! How 
frightened she is! Look at her face! Again 
major, again! Another tale, another aS 
He dropped rigidly into his chair with a 
maudlin chuckle. 

A faint smile of amused triumph played 
on the massive countenance of the seshchik. 
As if to prostrate the girl completely he 
told the story of Anna Daline, the pretty 
Jewess who, after she shot the Governor of 
Pskov, was subjected to nameless tortures. 
“The officers reported,’’ Kazoff concluded, 
“that the girl died much sooner than they 
expected, and now, comrades Ech, you 
kitchen devils, where is that trout? Egor! 
Blood of the devil, bring on that Do 
you want your eyes gouged out, eh?” 

The servants brought the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the banquet. It was Kazofi’s 
celebration to his own peculiar appetite, 
his love for raw fish. A large square glass 
tank filled with crystal water, in which 
could be seen golden and silver-sided fish 
swimming over and through a tiny land- 
seape of colored trees and castles, was 
placed beside the officer. He plunged a long 
steel fork into the water, caught a trout by 
the gills, drew it out, gleaming and wrig- 
gling, and laid it across his plate. Vera 
covered her eyes with her fingers, Babushka 
fervently crossed herself, and Burkin’s jaw 
dropped with horror as Anton the Terrible 
told them of the plan he had formulated 
for concluding the evening. 
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“T trust it must be clear to you, my dear 
adjutant, and to you, chére mademoiselle, 
that you have been intrusted with informa- 
tion which, if known to certain persons, 
would endanger the safety and happiness of 
Anton Kazoff. You will, therefore, appre- 
ciate the urgency of the matter when I 
inform you, my dear adjutant, that you 
cannot reasonably expect to leave this 
room alive. You, chére mademoiselle, will be 
returned to your favorite cell in Peter-and- 
Paul before dawn.” 

At these words the young man began to 
cringe and whimper piteously, and Vera 
fell forward as though in a faint. 

Kazoff pricked the fish on his plate. His 
eyes bulged; he smacked his lips; he 
spread his heavy legs under the table. The 
blood left his heart and flooded his already 
blowzy countenance. 

“You won’t kill me, you won’t—kill me!” 
pleaded the actor, leaning supplicatingly 
toward the major. 

Anton the Terrible smiled calmly. He 
enjoyed the sight. ‘‘Da da, comrade, the 
remedy is a bit unpleasant, perhaps, but— 
remember, we drank to the German Kaiser. 
We must be loyal, eh, unto—death!”’ 

Burkin fell upon his knees by the major’s 
chair, clung to his hand and whined: ‘“‘ You 
won’t kill me, me! Why I—I am—am a 
friend of the Grand Duke—I tid 

“Trriend of the Grand Duke!” Kazoff 
roared with laughter. ‘So! And who is 
the Grand Duke? A horse trader and the 
son of a horse trader! Bah! We, we’’—he 
smote his breast—‘‘are the ruler of Holy 
Russia! What’s to be done, eh, what’s to 
be done?” 

Burkin’s acting was superb. He groveled 
on the floor; his white face was drawn with 
horror; he cried out with the anguish of 
hopeless despair: “‘Why, then, you—you— 
you have done this—other—the general— 
general iM 

Anton the Terrible fell into the actor’s 
trap. Drunk with pleasure over the actor’s 
simulated paralysis of terror, he told his 
terrible secret. Why not tell? The actor 
would soon be dead. 

“General Stanovitch?” he exclaimed 
triumphantly, leaning over the adjutant. 
“Da da, you have guessed it! How clever! 
I will tell you. Dead men tell no secrets. 
You can talk it over with the old fox 
when Noo, after you have given your 
life to your country!” He chuckled. 

“General Stanovitch,’’ he continued, 
‘‘was a friend of the master of this house. 
I learned that he was also rather fond of 
this little maiden here.’’ Vera began to sob 
softly. “The general seldom left the ad- 
miralty; he slept there; he was a busy old 
fellow. Yet in Vera Petroyna’s name I per- 
suaded him one day to join us here at oozhen. 
We promised him some Manchurian rose 
tea, of which his excellency was very fond. 

“He came. Mademoiselle chanced to be 
away that evening. Ah, I see that made- 
moiselle remembers.”’ The narrator said 
nothing about Babushka, whether or not 
she was present. Burkin listened as if he 
were paralyzed with horror. 

“Noo, we sat here and talked. The gen- 
eral had the very same chair, dear adjutant, 
which you now occupy. I suspect that the 
old fellow had not had much experience 
with spies. Certainly his frankness and 
amiability were charming. Da, most satis- 
factory. He stroked his long white beard, 
sighed profoundly, and announced that un- 
less the Dardanelles was opened by the 
Allies within two months, so that more am- 
munition could be rushed to the front, the 
whole Russian Army would be compelled to 
begin a general retreat from Hungary and 
Poland. His excellency then favored me 
with a few facts and figures explaining his 
assertion. These facts were, of course, 
coded to Berlin the next day. 

“Tn return for his excellency’s entertain- 
ment I favored him with a recital of how I 
served my emperor by exterminating the 
revolutionists after the Japanese war. 
When I told his excellency how I intended 
to make use of the information he had given 
me, he seemed rather affected. In fact, my 
friends, his heart must have been somewhat 
weak—it was not necessary for Egor to 
serve him a last glass of wine flavored with 
arsenic which we had prepared for him.’ 

Burkin’s body was now rigid; his breath 
came in quick gasps; his mouth gaped open; 
and his eyes gazed at the great spy with the 
hypnotic stare of a maniac beholding the 
beckoning vision of death. With her fingers 
over her ears Vera murmured: 

“God have merey on you! 
mercy ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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N this hustling, bustling age your nerves 

and your brains are racked by the 
NOISES which surround you on all sides. 
Your head aches, your nerves tingle, your 
temper isirritated,and your CAPACITY for 
CONCENTRATION and, in consequence, 
your EARNING CAPACITY, are restricted. 

You cannot control the noise of the street, 
but you CAN REDUCE noise in the office 
by using our TYPEWRITER MUFFLER 
(patent applied for). 


Manufactured and sold only by 


BROWN-WHITE, Inc. 


Weightman Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00—Canada $1.15. 
Special discounts on quantities. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell ““Wear-Ever” Aluminum Ware 
$546 
per day of seven hours is the average profit made by 
3,169 men 


Experience unnecessary. References required. Send 
postal for free booklet, ‘The Man Who Dares." 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. A, New Kensington, Pa. 
Or, if you live in Can., Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


\W/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions" and 
‘“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 


& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


NY leisure hours which you have can be 
turned into money. Let us tell you how. 
‘THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers Has Brought 100,000 Discriminating 


It is now two months since the veil was lifted from the 
new 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers. 

Six hundred able merchants went to Detroit for the unveil- 
ing, took one look at it, and bought $22,000,000 worth in forty 
minutes. 

A hundred thousand people have since flocked to the sales- 
rooms of Chalmers dealers all over America. 

They admired it—and what they have said about it makes 
the 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers the new season’s most talked-of car. 

For one look lures. It makes you feel that here’s the car 
you would like to own. 

Those who have had the rare treat of arun in the open 
country with a foot on the accelerator have reached for their 
check-books. 

Though many will buy this car because of the name on its 
radiator, it will go down in history for its ability. 

Othersare buying it because it ties up big value and low price. 

But most names leap to the dotted line because of the car’s 
great roadability. 

The car has been named the 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers be- 


cause of its wonderful acceleration. 


ie 


3400 r. p.m. means 3400 revolutions per minute—that’s the 
speed of its engine. 

It’s the highest engine speed ever developed for stock car 
use 1n America. 

Some cars do 1400. Some 1800. Several attain 2200. One 
or two turn up 2600. One develops 3000 r. p.m. 

Now, the speed of an engine means everything. 

In Europe, where petrol is high in cost and cars are taxed 
according to their horse power rating, engineers have for years 
been forced to get more and more power out of smaller ang 
smaller engines. 

Their success depended on speeding up the engine. That’ i 
why so many foreign cars have such high-speed engines—and 
why they have latterly beaten so many American cars on the 
race-track. 

Building a smaller engine, they were able to build a lighter 
chassis. . 

Here was the cue for Chalmers engineers. 

They have built a rather small motor—six cylinders, 4 
by 4%—which achieves 45 horse power at 2650 r.p.m. 

They were able to develop well over 70 horse power trol 
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Car Enthusiasts to the Sales Rooms of Chalmers Dealers in 603 Cities 


the same engine—but at the cost of acceleration and fuel 
economy. 

So they stood pat at 45 H. P. They knew this would pro- 
vide the better car for all-round performance. 

Having built an engine which measured up to their desire, 
they were now able to design a relatively light chassis. Ready 
for shipping, the whole car weighs only 2660 pounds. 

Yet it is as able a car as ever bore the Chalmers name. 

This 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers thus gives you what the big 
brute of a car used to offer, only it provides high power and 
light weight at low operating cost— you find the same trait in 
a spirited, nimble-footed horse. 

And yet, unlike so many so-called light-weight cars, you 
do not get the feeling that you are riding behind a little horse 
that takes short steps. 

More important than that, it furnishes magnificent acceler- 
ation. Mr. Chalmers was long in doubt whether to make this 
initial announcement of the acceleration tests at all—felt that 
many would doubt the figures— wanted to let the customer 
discover for himself the amazing acceleration. 

The great thing nowadays in a motor car is acceleration— 


and in the new 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers you have the finality 
of desire in a motor car: a small engine, a light-weight 
chassis— a light-weight chassis, quick acceleration—the goal 
of engineers. 

Specifications no longer mean much as to motor cars. 
To say that this car has a 115-inch wheel-base conveys nothing 
to you as to what it can do. 

The equation of this car cannot be stated in terms of mere 
specifications. ‘They mark the car for unquestionable superi- 
ority—but they do not—cannot—reveal its ability. 

You must step on the little button yourself, and speed the 
engine up—and up—and up. Then you will say that the “‘last 
throb” has been removed. 

Go to your Chalmers dealer today and try it. 

Or see it at the Automobile Show in your city. You can 
easily tell where the Chalmers exhibit is. Go where you see 
the biggest crowd. 

You will find a motor of might in a car of 


h : 
mem $1050 £. 0. b. Detroit. 
Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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quickly identifies it at your jeweler’s. 
It’s your guarantee that every detail which makes 
these watches famous for timekeeping has been met. 


THE SATURDAY 


The purple ribbon en- 
circling a South Bend Watch 


LEON NEURO IEE 
st le cass, 


Watches 


The watch shown here is a popular Extra-Thin Chesterfield 


model—17 extra-fine jewels; 
Finely finished and closely timed i in case at factory. Complete 
in 14K Solid Gold case and beautiful leather box—$55.00. 
Other Chesterfields $17.50, $25.00, $37.50, $65.00 and $100.00. 
There is also a wide variety of other South Bend Watches to select from, 
including Studebaker Railroad Grades and Ladies’ Dainty Models. 


may have your choice of many unusually artistic cases and dials. 
South Bend movement can be fitted to your own case. 


SONU AP sh IIE INDE WOME lel CO). 
11 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Send for our 
_ latest catalog 


adjusted to three positions. 


You 
Or a 


“VANKEE”’ Bench 
Drill does away 


Friction 
and 
Ratchet 
Feeds 


Friction feed moves 
drill to the work; 
> ratchet feeds drill. 


Ratchet thrown off 
automatically, top or 
bottom; no jamming. 
Positive, fixed feed 
avoids breaking drills. 


Qnake Better Mrechanict 
No. 1005—Two speeds; 3-jaw chuck 
holds up to 4 inch in diameter. 


No. 1003 — One speed; 3-jaw chuck 
holds up to 14 inch in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you 


Write us for ‘Yankee? Tool Book,?? 
showing Bench, Chain, Breast and 
Hand Drills with ratchet movement. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly satisfy your musical ambi- 
tions—learn to play your favorite instrument, whether for 
pleasure, social prestige or to teach music, by our wonder- 
ful home study lessons under great American and European 
teachers. The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness, endorsed by Paderewski and other great au- 


thorities. 
Any Instrument 


Write today, telling us your musical ambitions, course 
you are interested in, age, how long you have taken lessons 
if at all, etc., and we will at once send you six lessons, free 
and prepaid, of any of the following Complete Courses: 
Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the 
great Wm. H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroeand 
Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED OR- 
GAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by eminent teachers. 

This offer is absolutely Free—we do not ask you to pay 
one cent for the six lessons, either mow or later. We want 
to prove in this remarkable way what grand lessons they 
really are—seeing is believing. This offer is limited, so write 
today. A few Special Introductory Scholarships are now 
being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent free 
along with the free lessons. Write today. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1326 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 45) 

Babushka closed her eyes and crossed 
herself, muttering unintelligibly. 

“Da da,” continued Kazoff, again casu- 
ally stabbing the fish on his plate, “his 
excellency looked at me somewhat as you’re 
looking at me now, dear adjutant, then 
trembled violently, clutched at the corner 
of the table right here where you are clutch- 
ing it now and fell back—dead. It was 
quite strange, and rather convenient too. 

“And now,” the spy confided as he 
seized a steel carving knife and with one 
deft stroke stripped the skin from the side 
of the trembling fish, ‘“‘I have the honor, 
my dear Burkin, of presenting you—Egor, 
the wineglass—with the same glass of wine 
which his excelleney so considerately left 
for you. You, dear Burkin, are younger and 
will need a little assistance Our guest, 
Egor!” 

The servant placed the slender wineglass 
beside the actor’s plate. 

Burkin sprang to his feet, seized the glass, 
hurled it crashing against the spy’s chest, 
kicked his chair backward on the floor, and 
with burning black eyes wrathfully bit off 
his words: 

“You hound! You bloodthirsting brute! 
Caught at last!”’ 

Vera rose to her feet and, seeing Burkin 
gesture toward the music room, darted 
toward the velvet curtains. 

“Stop!” roared Kazoff, now on his feet. 
“Tt is useless to try to escape. There are 
seshchiks everywhere! Egor! Ivan! You 
lazy devils! Your guns! Call up the por- 
ter!” 

Neither of the men wore his pistol. 
Finding herself face to face with the spy, 
Vera fell back, looking imploringly at Bur- 
kin. The actor leaped toward the portrait 
of the Czar, seized one of the cavalry sabers, 
whipped out the blade and faced Kazoff. 
Instantly Kazoff drew his sword. The two 
men faced each other. 

“Egor, dog, where are you?” shouted 
Kazoff, a note of fear in his thick voice. 

Vera, in attempting to slip behind the 
major, found herself face to face with the 
servant, Egor. As the latter tried to grasp 
her, Vera seized a steel carving knife from 
the table and screamed “‘Stand back or Ill 
kill you!”” and ran into the music room. 
eae the great room was flooded with 
ight. 

When Vera returned to the dining room 
the men were fighting. Babushka leaned 
against the wall, praying piteously: ‘“An- 
ton! Anton! God have mercy!” Burkin, 
who had been taught the art of fencing at 
the ballet school, lunged furiously at his 
heavy antagonist. The steel blades flashed 
and rang. Kazoff parried the actor’s 
slashes with his powerful wrist and con- 
tinued to call to the servants: 

“Egor! damn you, your gun! J’ll cut 
your—throat —— 

Egor, who had disappeared down the 
hall, was heard running back toward the 
dining room. Burkin suddenly leaped away 
from the spy, sprang to the hall entrance 
as Egor entered, wrested the servant’s 
weapon from him and turned it upon Kazoff, 
who had raised his sword to slash him. 

“Back, back, traitor!” cried the actor as 
he sent a bullet between the spy’s legs. The 
explosion of the heavy weapon roared 
through the house and made the crystals of 
the chandelier tinkle. 

Kazoff and Egor staggered backward; 
the outer hall door burst open; a clatter 
of boots was heard, and the next instant 
Governor-General Volkonskiand three army 
officers crowded into theroom. The governor 
was an undersized Russian with raven- 
black whiskers and mustache and brusque 
manners and voice. 

“Up with your weapons, officers!”’ he 
commanded sharply, stepping between the 
actor and thespy. Then, turning to Burkin, 
he said: ‘‘ Adjutant, report!” 

“There he stands, your excellency,” said 
Burkin, saluting, and pointing to Kazoff. 
“Our trap worked well. He has confessed 
himself a German spy and the murderer of 
General Stanovitch.” 

All eyes fell upon the great provocator. 
Already the shadow of defeat fell slowly 
across his soul. Before he could fully grasp 
what had occurred, Burkin continued his 
accusation. His voice blazed forth with 
all the passionate revolt of Russian youth 
against the treacherous despots of the 
Ochrana: 

“Anton Kazoff, chief of the Ochrana, 
spawn of tyrants, traitor to his country, 
degenerate, murderer of the innocent! Oh, 
God, howI abhor him! He tortures others: 
he smiles at their agony; he lusts after it. 
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He returned to his dastardly crimes like a 
dog to its vomit. While the motherland is — 


struggling heroically with her enemies, he — 


strikes at her heart od 

“You lie! You lie!’”? Kazoff boomed. 
His great hairy fingers doubled into fists, 
and his massive, empurpled jowls trembled. 


“T know nothing of the death of General — 


Stanovitch,” he roared. ‘I merely joked 
with this poor actor. He himself has con- 


fessed his guilt as a German spy. I have 


proof of it—here, these papers.” 


He drew forth the envelope and laid it © 
The governor glanced at the — 


on the table. 
papers and declared: 


“Da, I know all about these papers. I 
helped prepare them—false, every one. For — 


once, Anton Kazoff, you have been beaten 


at your own game. Come, you’d better con- — 


fess. Let’s get thisbusiness over with. You’d 
better make a clean breast of the whole 
matter, major.” 

“T know nothing, your excellency,” 


again boomed the spy, glowering at Bur- — 
“Tf these papers fail to prove this — 


kin. 
young actor a German spy, then my eve- 
ning’s work has come to nothing. That is 
all I can say.” 
sat down as if he deemed the matter settled. 

The governor and Adjutant Burkin 
whispered together for a moment. Then 
the governor turned to Vera Petrovna and 
Babushka, who still shrank against the wall. 

““Mesdames,”’ said the governor, ad- 
dressing the women, “‘you have heard. 
What do you say?” 

Vera Petrovna faltered timidly: 
excellency, I only know—the young man is 


He picked up a chair and © 


“Yours 


not a German spy. I’m sure of that, your — 
excellency. I know nothing about General — 


Stanovitch.” 

Babushka came next. She leaned upon 
her cane, her gaze fixed upon Kazoff. The 
hysteria that had risen within her as the 
quarrel grew more and more violent was now 


abated. A strange serenity transfigured — 


her. When she spoke her voice was quiet: 
“T have seen and I understand, gentle- 
men.” She hesitated an instant. “I swear 
that Anton Kazoff speaks the truth. He is 


notatraitortohiscountry. HeisnotaGer- — 


manspy. No no, he is not a German spy.” 


Governor Volkonski turned sharply to his g 


assistants and commanded: 
the apartment.” 


The officers saluted and entered the rear i 


hall. 

“The scoundrel confessed, eh?’’ sneered 
the governor as he took a step in Kazoft’s 
direction, his little gloved fists on his hips, 


scorn and contempt in his voice and on his 
“JT congratulate you, adjutant. This — 
night’s work will get you the Cross of St. 


face. 


Stanislaw. How did you do it?” 
“Just a bit of acting, your excellency,” 
said the adjutant. 


“He thought you were selling out too?” — 
“Da da, very simple!’”’ The actor looked © 
at his boot toes. “‘He decided to kill me, 


too, and got so worked up over the idea 
that he confided to me the manner of the 
general’s end.” 


ernor. 
“Oh, he lured the general here to visit 


“Boys, search — 


“How did it happen?” asked the goy- 


mademoiselle, induced him to give up mili- — 
tary secrets, which he later coded to Ber- 
lin, and then tried to poison him. But there — 


was no need for that. 


His excellency’s — 


heart, you remember, was weak, and this © 
: 


hound so frightened him that 
“Tiar! Impudent pup!” cried Kazoff. 


The major’s restless black eyes dwelt on : 


the girl. Vera shook her head. 

“David Burkin is not a German spy,” 
she said firmly. 

“The girl lies!”” snorted Kazoff. 
are lovers and are in a German plot. They 
have both beenin Peter-and-Paul. Political 
criminals, both of them. Bah!” Hespat. 

“Magnificent defense!” exclaimed the 
governor ironically. “‘And your old baba — 
here—you’ve trained her to lie ——” 

Suddenly Burkin sprang to Babushka’s — 
side. He saw her, her eyes closed, begin- 
ning to totter, to raise a hand for support. 
The governor jerked her low easy-chair 
from the corner of the room and the two — 
men lowered her gently into it. 

“A thousand thanks, gentlemen,” she 


murmured as she sank into the accustomed - 


hollows. 


Vera looked down into the quiet old tacel 
with mingled pity and misgiving. What — 


part had this gentle soul in such a scene? 
The girl’s perplexity transmitted itself to 
all in the room. 

The governor turned to Kazoff and de- 
manded sharply: “Major Kazoff, who i 
this woman?” 


macuniendtnastibleasi latest 
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“You know well enough, your excellency, 
that Babushka has been an assistant of 
mine for several years; that is all,” returned 
the provocator. " : 

“She knows all that has gone on in this 
house?” . 

Kazoff hesitated for a fraction of a second, 
then replied: “Perfectly, your excellency.” 

“You will accept her testimony in this 
matter absolutely?” 

This time the spy, detecting a look of 
reassurance in Babushka’s eyes, replied 
promptly: ‘I will, your excellency. 
Question her.” 

All eyes now became fixed on the relaxed 
form of Babushka. She was breathing 
easily; the faint flushes had returned to her 
wrinkled cheeks; again she opened her blue 
eyes and rested them upon the black- 
bearded face of the governor. Save for the 
ticking of the clock, the sound of the par- 
rot’s feet on the paper flooring of its case 
and the faint scuffling of boots in the inner 
hall, the room was silent. 

“Madame,” began the governor, “‘in the 
name of His Imperial Majesty, I charge you 
to tell me the truth. You are acquainted 
with the acts of Anton Kazoff in this 
house?” 

Babushka nodded. 

“You know then whether or not Anton 
Kazoff is guilty of the death of General 
Stanovitch?” : 

Again she nodded. 

“*Noo 2 ” 

Clearly, with a tone of deep satisfaction, 
Babushka answered: 

“He is not guilty, your excellency.” 

“ Bozhe moi!”’ exclaimed Burkin; ‘this is 
perjury and treason!” 

“Patience, adjutant,’’ said the governor. 
Then turning again to Babushka: 

“Madame, do you know who killed 
General Stanovitch?”’ 

“T do—I ——” She hesitated and closed 
her eyes. Kazofi’s great fingers clutched 
slowly at the tablecloth. 

“Madame,” persisted the governor, this 
time encouragingly, “let us hear the 
truth.” 

The suspense was more than the spy 
could endure. He blurted out: 

“Let the men search the house. They’ll 
find nothing. Do not torture the old lady. 
What can she know? I am innocent, your 
excellency, on my soul as a Christian ——” 

A rough, muffled exclamation was heard 
down the inner hall, followed by a rapid 
shuffling of boots on the polished floor. The 
steps were heard approaching. The gover- 
nor, Kazofi, Vera and Burkin held their 
breath. The next instant the three officers 
burst into the brilliantly lighted room. They 
held out to the governor the gold-braided 
trousers and bemedaled military blouse of 
General Stanovitch. 

“Here are his clothes, your excellency, 
found between the mattresses in the baba’s 
bedroom!” they exclaimed, saluting. 

Anton the Terrible strode before the 
governor, seized the garments and roared: 
“Hell’s blood, what’s this? As I live, I 
know nothing of this, Your excellency, 
this is a plot against me!”’ 

“You say you know nothing about these 
clothes?”’ the governor demanded of the spy. 

“Nothing, your excellency; absolutely 
nothing!”’ Kazoff shouted. 

The governor took the garments and 
stood before Babushka. She alone had 
seen without surprise the officers display 
their find. 

“Madame,” said the governor sternly, 
“what can you say about these things 
being hidden in your room?” 

Some incomprehensible joy illumined 
Babushka’s face. 

“Your excellency,” she said slowly, “I 
put them there myself. I invited the gen- 
eral to come to see Vera Petrovna when she 
was away and—I—TI poisoned him—the 
general. And I—da da—I am a German 
spy, your excellency. I wanted to get 
the maps and papers you will find—in 
the pockets. May God forgive me!’”’ She 
crossed herself slowly. 

The consternation caused by these words 
made further speech for a moment impos- 
sible. Maps and papers were taken from 
she pockets and placed on the table. The 
sompany in the room stared at each other, 
speechless. _Some mental torture twisted 
che deep-lying muscles of Kazoff’s heavy 
‘ace. 

The little governor was impatient, exas- 
derated. He hurled the clothes on a chair 
ind exclaimed: 
“Enough of this! Major Kazoff, our 
orders from His Imperial Grace, Grand 
Juke Nicholas, are to show no mercy. 
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Your confederate has been found guilty and 
has confessed to killing General Stanovitch. 
What have you to say? Speak sharply.” 

“T have nothing to say, your excellency,” 
he said, almost in a whisper. “I know 
nothing.” 

“Know nothing!” cried the governor, 
his wrath mounting still higher, his voice 
growing sharper. ‘‘As the chief of the 
Ochrana you have sworn to be responsible 
for your subordinates. As a fellow officer of 
the empire I cannot call you a liar. But if 
you are lying, you know what this woman 
has been doing. If you are telling the 
truth — noo, you have heard her confess. 
You have permitted this to go on right 
under your nose. In accordance with my 
authority in Petrograd and my instructions 
from the Grand Duke, I command you, 
Major Anton Kazoff, to do your duty. 
Women have been shot before. Officers, 
stand back! Vera Petrovna, you may retire. 
Major Kazoff ——” The speaker took a 
cavalry pistol from one of the officers and 
handed it to the spy. 

The men stood back. The spy faced the 
old woman in the low chair. Vera, too par- 
alyzed with terror to speak, shrank into her 
lover’s arms. Burkin, recovering his wits, 
exclaimed: 

“This woman is not guilty! I can’t be- 
lieve it! Wait, your excellency!”’ 

“Wait?” the governor cried, his face red- 
dening with rage and excitement. “She 
not guilty? We will see. Has she not con- 
fessed? We will do our duty. Russia is at 
Mt No more speeches. Major Kazoff— 

re!” 

Burkin led Vera into the hall. The girl’s 
ashen face looked over her lover’s shoulder. 

Again the ticking of the clock and the 
feet of the parrot tramping about on the 
paper flooring of its gilded cage alone dis- 
turbed the profound silence of the night. 

The spectators of the approaching 
tragedy were awed by the transformation 
taking place on the great provocator’s 
fleshy face. His terror-haunted eyes, fixed 
upon the glittering ikon high in a corner of 
the room, bulged from their sockets. The 
coarse texture of the cheeks and brow, 
instead of flushing a bloody red, as they 
generally did in moments of excitement, 
now began slowly to blanch. His trembling 
lower lip protruded itself horribly. He 
seemed about to burst into tears. The 
thick chest shook with sudden spasms. 
He struggled for breath. The fingers of his 
right hand curled and uncurled about the 
weapon which he scarcely had strength 
enough left to hold. 

Suddenly, Tiko, languidly preening his 
yellow wings, called out cheerily: ‘“‘Nooka, 
thou rascal, now I’ve caught thee!” and 
rattled off his mechanical laughter. One of 
the officers laughed hysterically. 

Babushka’s composure was serene and pa- 
thetic. Her lips moved slightly in prayer. 
Her blue eyes, fixed gently upon the face 
of Kazoff, burned with a mysterious light. 

“Come, major,” urged the governor, 
even his voice trembling. “‘Come, we must 
finish this and get away.” 

Slowly, ponderously, Anton Kazoff 
dropped his gaze from the ikon, turned 
toward the old woman’s chair, took one 
step and stopped. His eyes met those gaz- 
ing at him yearningly. He shuddered, 
stiffened, and slowly closed his eyes. Then 
Babushka spoke. 

Her voice betrayed the quietness of a life 
of pious resignation, of endless suffering 
cheerfully endured. She spoke softly, as if 
for Kazoff’s ears alone: 

“T amready, Antonushka, I am all ready. 
Do not fear HY 

She never finished. The weapon dropped 
with a thump to the floor. Groaning, the 
great spy collapsed as if he were made of 
rags. He sank to his knees before the smil- 
ing figure in the chair. His great head fell 
into her lap, and he cried out: 

“Oh, my mother! My mother! Ma- 
tushka! Matushka!”’ 

““My son, Antonushka! Oh, my son, my 
darling son!’? murmured the mother with 
tender yet passionate affection as she bent 
over and touched her lips to his hair. ‘I 
could have saved you, my precious, I could 
have saved you!” 

Sobbing inarticulately, Kazoff seized the 
old hands that caressed him and covered 
them with kisses. 


The frozen body of General Stanovitch 
was found concealed at the bottom of a 
wood-box on a rear fire escape. 

Anton the Terrible was hanged by the 
Grand Duke’s orders in Peter-and-Paul 
Fortress. Tiko was right. 
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The JONES farm is located in 


the best milk and corn-fed pigs. 


We are glad to have you inspect 
our methods. 


Jones Farmhouse 


Place an order with your dealer for a‘Jones Dairy Farm Ham. 


A few of the dealers handling Jones Dairy Farm Products: 


Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York 


Hartford, W. W. Walker Co.; New London, Clark & 
_ Smith; Brookline, S. Buxbaum & Co.; Salem, E, W, 
_ Woodman Co.; Buffalo, Henry Ziemer & Co. 
_ South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 


and Louisiana 
Greenville, Marion B. Leach; Atlanta, C, J. Kamper 


' Groc.; Mobile, R. O. Harris, Jas. McPhillips; Vicksburg, 
| Teller Groc.; Fort Smith, E, E. Weldon; Little Rock, C. J. 
| Kramer; New Orleans, A. M. & J. Solari. 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee 


Cincinnati, Robt. J. McCombs, Jos. R. Peebles Sons Co.; 


Cleveland, Chandler & Rudd Co., W. P. Southworth Co.; 
+ Columbus, Fulton Mkt. Co.; Dayton, Brelsford & King; 


Springfield, Grants Sons; Toledo, G. H. Bankey, Geo. W. 
Sawkins; Philadelphia, Mitchell-Fletcher Co.; Clarks- 
burg, Martin Bros.; Louisville, Zapp & Short Co.; Chatta- 


| nooga, Fox-Ney Co.; Memphis, P. C. Knowlton Co., Inc, 
i 


Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota 


_ Minn. Write for list. Dickinson, Dickinson Mer. Co.; 
» Deadwood, Hattenbach Gro, 


Pacific and Western States: 


_ California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, 
+ Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 


Los Angeles, Meiling's, 315 W. 4th St.; Oakland, Sunset 


. Groc.; Sacramento, Pacific Gro. & Prod. Co.; San Diego, 


Hamiltons; San Francisco, Goldberg, Bowen Co.; Santa 
Barbara, Diehl Gro.; Portland, Sealy-Dresser Co.; 
Seattle, Augustine & Kyer; Spokane, Greenough Bros.; 
Tacoma, McLean, McMillan Co.; Billings, J. P. Nall: 
Bozeman, Thos. H. Rea Co.; Butte, Brophy Gro.; Great 
Falls, Strain Bros.; Helena, R. C. Wallace Co.; Living- 
ston, A. W. Miles Co.; Cheyenne, E. S. Johnston Gro.; 
Denver, A. J. Beckwith Groc.; Boise, W. J. Campbell: 
Salt Lake City, Finch-Rogers Mulvey Co., Vienna Cafe; 
Goldfield, H. Peterson & Co.; Bisbee, J. B. Angius; 
Roswell, Gross-Miller Gro. 
inois, Indiana, Iowa and Michigan 

Bloomington, Gray Bros.; Springfield, Geo. S. Connelly; 
Indianapolis, Columbia Groc.; La Fayette, Jos. Beck, Jr.; 
Cedar Rapids, Armstrong & Moehl; Des Moines, Chase 
Bros.; Detroit, G. & R. McMillan Co., David Wallace & 
Sons; Grand Rapids, Daane & Witters; Jackson, M. 
Norris & Co.; Kalamazoo, A. W. Howell; Saginaw, Wm. 
H., Fruechtel, Chas. H. Kretschmer. 

Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
Kansas City, Guernsey & Murray; St. Louis, Faust's 
Fulton Mkt.; Lincoln, O. J. King & Son; Omaha, Glad- 
stone Bros.; Topeka, Wm. Green & Son, Hindman's; 
Wichita, Sturgeon Groc.; Oklahoma City, J. H. Rucks: 
Tulsa, W. T. Overton; El Paso, Standard Groc.; Fort 
Worth, Turner & Dingee; Houston, Stude Baking Co,; 
Waco, J. M. Freeman & Sons. 


MILO C. JONES, JONES DAIRY FARM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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“Today the name of Herbert Kaufman is better known than 


that of any living writer of editorials.” 


HERR BBR 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL 


“Kaufman’s editorials have made him famous 
wherever men of our speech hire or are hired. They 
seem to me of the finest, strongest, most helpful 
deliverances that have been penned ‘since spoken 
word man’s spirit stirred beyond his belly’s need.’” 


““Every young man should be induced, nay, compelled 
to study Herbert Kaufman’s philosophy of human 
eficiency.’’—Western Mail, England. 

LONDON STANDARD 

“A master of epigram, a cunning weaver of words, 
playing with their color and rhythm, glowing, militant, 
courageous, energetic and red-blooded by turns, this 
hater of humbug, cant, idlers and cowards has leapt 
to the forefront in a very few years.” 


“fA new King Solomon, with a dash of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his makeup.’’—Portland Oregonian. 


JOHN O’HARA COSGRAVE 
“Human efficiency, the new watchword, is his 
text. The picturesque vigor, brilliancy and direct- 
ness of his style may be appreciated by those suffer- 
ing from the obsession that literature is the product 

of a dead writer.” 

“Every sentence is an epigram. Every paragraph 

contains the material for a full-sized sermon.”’ 
—Elgin Courier, New South Wales 


OTTAWA CITIZEN, CANADA 

“His dynamic word has revealed the greatest of 
human power. * * * He has seen the sins and in- 
justice of life and has realized the power inherent 
in man to conquer environment, both individually 
now and socially ultimately.” 

“‘The spirit of America is in his pages. His books, 
in the revelation of a nation’s mind, are interesting and 
a little terrifying.”,—London Daily Express. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS 
“If there is a man in this whole world who 
knows the value of efficiency and twentieth-century 
methods as applied to business, it is this man.” 


“Herbert Kaufman’s books ought to be in every 
school, library and home.’’—Shefheld Daily Telegraph. 


HARTFORD COURANT 
“Herbert Kaufman is one of the best preachers 
of the age—yet he is a preacher without church, 
without creed, save the creed of aod Sf and 
understanding.” 


““No reader can fail to be stirred by his vigorous call 
to arms.’’—Educational Times, London. 


YORKSHIRE POST 
“The pith of the whole gospel of work and success 
is condensed in the short, staccato sentences.” 


““He is a torpedo, shot from the torpedo tube of the 
twentieth century, aimed at the obstacles that stand in the 
way of the twenty-first century.’’—Houston Chronicle. 


CATHOLIC HERALD, LONDON 
“His message is very much to the point, straight 
from the shoulder, epigrammatic and brilliant * * *” 


“*Great virility and power.’’—Review of Reviews. 


WASHINGTON STAR 
“A heart that appears to be about as big as the 
world is behind these pictures. And, in the making 
of them, there is a gift for getting this bigness out 
in terms of human sympathy and good cheer, a 
power that seizes one and either convinces him or 
convicts him.” 


**Mr. Kaufman has given us a book worthy of the great 
hour that has brought it forth.?,—London Daily Mail. 


AUSTRALASIAN NATION 


“He will be the pathfinder for an army of 
conquerors.” 


“*Will be read and cherished as a kind of text-book.”’ 

—Asian, Calcutta, India. 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

“Sympathy with mankind in all its lowest and 
highest manifestations is the keynote of Mr. Kauf- 
man’s writings. He sees into the heart of the man 
to whom he writes. He is keen and clear eyed, and 
the common humanity that is in all men, and that if 
uncovered would bind all men together, is his theme.” 


— Chicago Tribune 


His Greatest Newspaper 
Series Will Start Next Week 


[HE authority behind the body of comment 
quoted on this page makes it probably the most 
extraordinary tribute ever paid an American writer. 


It establishes beyond doubt the fact 
that Herbert Kaufman is the greatest 
genius regularly contributing to the 
newspapers of America. 


““Kaufman’s name,’’ says James M. Thomson 
editorially in the New Orleans Item, ‘“is as widely 
known as that of any man of his time. He is a man 
of marvelous versatility, for he is probably as well 
acquainted with modern engineering and the latest 
labor-saving devices as with the early English poets. 


““His editorials reach millions of subscribers to the 
newspapers, weekly and monthly magazines and 
periodicals to which he is a contributor. 


““Kaufman won his way to recognition in the 
advertising world—and his brief, pointed style was 
developed in a school where every surplus word 
means waste of money, dissipation of effort, and 
confusion of thought. For many years he has been 
the associate and the advisor of the men who cap- 
tain American industry and lead, reflect, or respond 
to public thought. 


“ce . . . . 

His connection with a number of leading 
American and English publications, as well as his 
wide acquaintance among men of thought and 
accomplishment in the new and old worlds, give 
him a first-hand knowledge and a grasp of many 
problems that the ordinary man has not the op- 
portunity to master.’’ 


C. Arthur Pearson declares: 


““Herbert Kaufman is one of the great thought 
moulders of our day; indeed, I think he must be 
the greatest.’ 


Cosmo Hamilton, writing in the 
London Academy, says: 


ce . . . 

Every one who knows anything in America 
knows how potent an influence Herbert Kaufman 
wields. He sends forth from the end of his golden 
pen loud trumpet calls that bring his countrymen 
all upstanding. He is for honesty, duty, fearless- 
ness, love of humanity, courage, and above all, 
optimism. He stands sensitive to every cry from a 
great, unwieldy, melting pot of a nation. As a 
figure, a personality, a force, he has no living rival.”’ 


Kaufman has many publics. One 
knows him as a practical business man 


dustrial management—another through 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


his advertising work—but to the many 
he exists solely as an editor, a writer 
of editorials, short stories, verses, and 


books. 


It is his unique power to reduce unusual and 
technical aspects of life and affairs to the words of 
multitudes. He possesses the greatest art of writ- 
ing —the art of being simple. 


His big type half page editorials, first 
published in the Chicago Tribune, are 
known throughout the world. 


Kaufman is not a theorist—he practices what 
he prints. 


His knowledge of business is basic and hae | 
brought him in contact with all types of workers. 


Fundamentally, the man is an analyst. He must 
be sound and practical to be retained by the ered’ 
interests which he serves and advises. 


The International Harvester Company, the Rock 
Island-Frisco railroad group, the United Cigar 
Manufacturers, the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, are among the industries that have employed 
his services. 


As editorial director of ““Woman’s 
World’’, with 2,000,000 subscribers 
among the farms and small towns, he 
was for years kept in intimate touch wit 
agricultural and village life. 


He has spent much of his time abroad studying 
European trade and political conditions. 


Stead was among the first to recognize his promise. 
He was struck by the young American’s compre- 
hension of world forces, his wide range of informa- 
tion, and made him his personal representative in 
the United States. j 


C. Arthur Pearson, when owner of the London 
Standard, the Express, the Evening Standard, and 
a group ‘oi weekly and monthly magazines, retained 
him as American Advisor. 

He is the author of ten books, five of whi | 
have been printed abroad. | 

No man will. ever dean, , write 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, ‘‘ how Herbert 
Kaufman in his short life has found time 
to burgle the human heart and _ possess 
himself of its treasures and foibles; to 
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“T would rather own Kaufman’s God-driven pen than Rockefel- 
ler’s and Morgan’s combined fortunes.”— Thomas W. Lawson 


Find Out Which Newspaper in 
Your Lown is Going to Print It 


master so much of world history; to tread 
as safely the field of mythology as the 
mazes of science and the paths of modern 
social, commercial and political life; to 


ERBERT KAUFMAN’S big work, his real work, his best work, is still to 
come. It starts next week. King Features Syndicate, Inc., announces the 
immediate publication of 


‘Herbert Kaufman’s 


Weekly Page’ 


Simultaneously printed by a continent-wide chain of newspapers, we predict 
that this featurewill prove the greatest constructive force in the history of journalism. 

The millions of readers who have followed Herbert Kaufman during the past 
decade, subscribing to magazines and weeklies for his poems, his essays, his stories 
and his international editorials—searching through the great Sunday newspapers 
of the country for his messages of inspiration and encouragement—will now, and 
for the first time, find concentrated in their local newspapers the full range of his 
unique genius. 

The present moment is the most important period in human experience. 
Tremendous and unexpected forces are disrupting society and reshaping the ideas 
and ideals of all mankind. 

Civilization is passing through an epoch of universal readjustments. 

Never before has America felt greater need for an optimistic interpretative 
pen—for the expression of a mind trained in the workings of the world machine 
and able to explain simply and vividly how these bewildering changes affect our 
welfare and our works. 

Recognized as ‘‘perhaps the greatest living force in shaping the world thought 
currents of today’’—as ‘‘one of the great influences of the world’’ and as ‘‘the 
greatest thought moulder of our times,’’ Herbert Kaufman, by the breadth of his 
experience, and by virtue of his ‘‘God-driven pen,”’ has established his authority 
and his ability to speak to and for his country. 

“Herbert Kaufman’s Weekly Page’”’ will be devoted to facts that every family 
must face, to problems every thinker and worker must deal with. In it you will 
find the vital, urging conditions of American life and industry, translated in brand- 
ing iron phrases, to the understanding of every reader—colored with a keen sym- 
pathy and comprehension of the average man’s and woman’s needs and handicaps. 

We believe that the grouping of Herbert Kaufman’s editorials, essays, poems, 
verses and contemporary portraits, advertising and business analyses will prove 
the most notable, the most influential, the most popular and the most productive 
serial feature published by the newspapers of the United States. 


develop a style that for lucidity, trip- 
hammer vigor, fertility and virility of 
epigram has no equal among the writers 
of English of his time.’’ 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY and get a Kaufman Book for a Postage Stamp. i 


35 W. 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


KAUFMAN 


NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE 


“As an editorial writer of international influence, 
Herbert Kaufman is perhaps the greatest individual 
force in shaping the world thought currents of today.” 


“Sledge-hammer blows at pessimism, cowardice and 
lack of confidence. ’»—The Globe, Toronto. 


BOOKMAN, LONDON 


“He preaches a gospel of energy, common sense, 
and resolute self-confidence. Strong, healthful 
thoughts, that blow through a reader’s mind like the 
bracing morning air on a mountain.” 


“* He writes with a sword.’’—Duluth Herald. 


R. H. DAVIS, EDITOR “MUNSEY’S” 


“Like notes from a silver bell hit with a steel 
hammer, they will reverberate around the world.” 


**His clear thinking and sound grasp of vital truths 
have placed him high among the practical philosophers. ”’ 
The Gentlewoman, London. 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 


“He admirably performs a definite mission. He 
carries to many thousands of business men, a new 
gospel of self-development, constructive philosophy 
and purposeful ambition.” 


‘“The good Herbert Kaufman is doing cannot be esti- 
mated. Like the brook, it will roll on forever.”’ 
—John H. Patterson, National Cash Register. 


DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS 
“He writes in a spirit of splendid Optimism, very 
stimulating to the reader nauseated by the wretched 
pessimism of many of our modern philosophers.” 


“There is the love of mankind in all of the m—that is 
why Mr. Kaufman writes, and that is what makes his 
writings popular; also, it is that which makes him one of 
the great influences in the world.’’— Binghamton Press. 


RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE 


“No man can read his law and logic, whether 
written in prose or poetry, and not feel the thrill of 
new energy. When it comes to verse, no man 
speaks with more passion, or with a keener sense of 
beauty, or with a truer trend of thought and feeling.” 


““We do not remember having read a more vigorous 
series of brief, emphatic and inspiring essays. Admi- 
rable literary style.’>— Age, London. 


COLUMBUS JOURNAL 


“In such close sympathy with the spirit of the 
age, its beauties, its quality of the picturesque, and 
its evils, that he is recognized at once as distinctly 
of our own. He is as sympathetic with modern 
life as was Robert Burns with his peasant 
life.” 4 

“His books blaze with genius and com- “o’ 
mon sense.” —Young Men, London. Z 7 


METHODIST TIMES, LONDON Ow; f 
“Books which exhilarate by “’ it 
their sheer commonsense. Di- o This 

rectness, force and humor 77, 
are in every chapter, and oo Coupon 


we pity the man who a Get With- 
is not stirred as he o% 
7° out Charge — 


reads these pages.” yy 
2 PES o A Little Book of Big 
Ane book.®. Y Things by Kaufman. 
Ser ende Dally “ao Containing ‘*‘The Dreamers’’, 
Mail, South } vai “Maggie”, ‘‘Do It’, “‘The Clock 
wee &° That Had No Hands”, ‘‘Why Are 
GY You Weeping, Sister?’’, ‘The Little 
a Brothers of Destruction’? and other 
Z @ masterpieces by Herbert Kaufman. 
an Fill out this coupon NOW and mail with 2c 
<i stamp for postage to 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 
35 WEST 39th STREET, NEW’ YORK 
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‘THE FARGO WAY 
IS YOUR WAY 


REPUTATION for prompt deliveries 

to your customers is as valuable to you 
as your reputation for making good goods. 
The final assurance of prompt deliveries 
can come only through a transportation 
service which is efficient in the essentials of 
speed, reliability, and responsibility. 


Wells Fargo is such a service. 


Wells Fargo service is prompt, accommo- 


dating, resourceful, complete. 


Its cost is in 


many cases less than that of any other form 
of transportation service. 


Study your shipping problems with this in mind and 
you will discover what many others have discovered — 


that responsibility, dispatch, 


intelligence and safety — 


four articles of the Fargo creed—mean much when 


figured in dollars and cents. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New Vouk for pamphlet, which 
will tell you why “‘It Is To Your Interest To Use 


The Express.”’ 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco has given the grand prize 
—the highest possible award —to Wells Fargo 
for perfected and extensive express service. 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 


The RIGHT KIND OF READ- 
ING for red-blooded boys who 
have energy, love fun and are 
blessed with active, inquiring 
minds. A real developer of in- 
dependent thought and defi- 
nite action. Clean, fascinating 
stories. Expert articles on elec- 
tricity, mechanics, science, inven- 
tion, sports and boy hobbies. Lots 
of pictures. 500, 000 other boys 
are reading and enjoying it. 1400 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaries and 
Public Librarians endorse it. 


A Whole Year for $1.00 


10c a copy at news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 295 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Prosperity and Power for You 
LEARN 
AT HOME 


Become a Law- 
J yer and success 
awaits you—pre- 
: pare fora position 

_ - of power, dignity 
and idependence— —A big yearly income. Hundreds of 
good positions for law-trained men now open with big 
firms. You can master Law—our simplified method trains 
you at home in spare time, by mail. Course written in 
plain language by recognized legal authorities. Endorsed 
by legal experts. Our method like that used in big Uni- 
versities. Degree of LL.B. conferred. Course prepares 


you to pass all subjects required in bar examinations—we 
guarantee to coach you free until successful. 
Law Library Furnished if you enroll now. 


Complete 


Written by Dr. 
rederick B 
s td Robinson, Pro- 

<ing i ey lege of the City of New 
York. Special Offer now enables you to secure this com- 
plete course without extra cost in connection with law 
course. Write today. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F 224, Chicago, Ill. 


OY FORD of your neck! | 


The wind hits the back 


The ANTI-DRAFT 
SHIELD keeps out 


wind and rain 


Every Ford owner knows the 
cold air comes through space be- =]. 
tween windshield and top and fj 
strikes the back of his neck. 

The Anti-Draft Shield holds its position in strongest wind and 
does not interfere with operating windshield, curtains or top. Any- 
body can attach it. 


Guaranteed absolutely satisfactory or money refunded 


Stop that wind on your neck—order the ANTI-DRAFT SHIELD 
today! If you don’t want it return it at our expense and get your 
money back—we refer to any bank in Cincinnati, Additional 
information on request. 


Price in U. 8. $2.50 by prepaid parcel post. 


ACORN BUGGY CO. 500 East Fifth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
DEALERS, write for proposition to the trade. 


Health — Looks — Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and 
surgeons. A light but durable support for 
the abdomen which greatly relieves the 
strain on the abdominal muscles. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the in- 
ternal organs to resume their proper 
positions and perform their func- 
@ tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to 
the wearer. For men, women and 
children, 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send 
normal measure of your waist, 


The Weil Health Belt Co. xex°S 2 Séan,[ 


, Write for proposition and full 
DRUGGISTS : particulars, 


WITH 


WITHOUT 
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RED LIGHTS ON Thi SWITCH 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


Other things of like nature irk Mr. 
Bryan, and he works up to his well-known 
climax concerning the change he asserts 
was made in the Lusitania note after he had 
seen it and had resigned because of its tone. 
These grievances were followed, asis known, 
by the issuing of various statements and 
pronouncements by Mr. Bryan leading up 
to the one of the day before Congress as- 
sembled, when Mr. Bryan gave it as his 
opinion that the President should suggest 
peace again, thus, as we say, throwing a 
monkey wrench into the presidential ma- 
chinery. 

The politicians look for an active cam- 
paign by Mr. Bryan, similar, perhaps, to the 
campaign he made against Parker and his 
supporters in 1904. Likewise they expect 
him to work as much as possible in Con- 
gress, with his friends there, and against 
the Wilson preparedness program. Mr. 
Bryan has had strength in Congress. There 
is no doubt of that. He claims, his friends 
say, to have made the Federal Reserve Law 
a success by insisting on the removal of the 
note feature of it. He exerted his influence 
in other ways. He will try to exert that 
influence again. 

And, snugly stowed away in the sleeve of 
his frock coat, Mr. Bryan has the one-term 
plank he placed in the Baltimore Platform, 
on which Mr. Wilson was elected. Mr. 
Bryan holds that in reserve. When the 
time came to place the name of President 
Wilson on the Nebraska primary ballot, 
as required by law, Charles Bryan, Mr. 
Bryan’s brother, was asked to be one of the 
petitioners. He refused, it was said at 
Washington, on the ground that he had no 
information as to whether Mr. Wilson was 
a candidate. 

“What about the one-term plank?” a 
friend recently asked Mr. Bryan. 

““When the President announces his po- 
sition on that I shall announce mine,” he 
replied. 

However, the President is in good shape 
on that. Probably it wasn’t polities, but 
if it was it was good politics, when the 
Panama Canal toll repeal law was passed, 
at the insistence of the President, though 
that repeal was directly in contravention of 
a plank in the Baltimore Platform. Most 
likely the President never thought of that; 
but if he didn’t others did, for if one plank 
in a platform can be nullified, why cannot 
another? The only answer is that another 
can, as is likely to be proved at St. Louis 
next June. 


Annoying But Not Formidable 


There is no desire to do an injustice to 
Mr. Bryan when the statement is made 
that he intends to do all he can to defeat 
the President’s preparedness program, and 
that he intends to do what he can to defeat 
the President for renomination. His close 
friends admit that. They may be entirely 
mistaken. At any rate, that is what is 
expected, not only by the friends of Mr. 
Bryan but by the friends of Mr. Wilson. 

Moreover, if Mr. Bryan makes too much 
of a point about that one-term affair there 
is a letter in existence, written by Mr. 
Bryan in the first exuberant days of his 
Wilsonia, in which he says that in his opin- 
ion that specification need not apply to 
Mr. Wilson, or, as things stood then, to 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt. 

It would be quite idle to say that if Mr. 
Bryan proceeds as his friends say he will 
proceed he will not make some trouble; 
but it would be equally futile to say that 
Mr. Bryan will make as much trouble as he 
thinks he will. If Mr. Bryan goes into this 
enterprise of defeating the President’s legis- 
lative program, or of embarrassing his re- 
nomination, it is more than likely that Mr. 
Bryan will find that, though he has not left 
his former friends, his former friends have 
left him in considerable measure. He is not 
the influence he was. He will annoy, no 
doubt; but he will not seriously impede. 
He will be making his last stand. It is 
predicted that after this flurry is over 
Mr. Bryan will become in fact what he is 
in spirit—an evangelist. 

He has other grievances—many of them. 
He feels that the President made a great 
mistake when he spoke at the dinner given 
by the Manhattan Club in New York in 
November, outlining for the first time his 
ideas on preparedness. 

“Tf,” said Mr. Bryan, commenting on 
that appearance, ‘“‘the Manhattan Club was 
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on trial, charged with Democracy, every — 
member could prove an alibi.” 
This foray of Mr. Bryan’s, if it comes to 
that, will be interesting. He made a sim- 
ilar one in 1904 against Judge Alton B. 
Parker—that is, the foray was similar, - 
though the situation was not, for Parker — 
was not president then, as Wilson is now. 
Mr. Bryan bitterly opposed everything 
in sight that year, denounced Parker and 
his supporters, and ran amuck in the con- 
vention, where he designated some fellow 
Democrats as train robbers and cast the — 
votes of his Nebraska delegates for Sen- 
ator Cockrell, of Missouri. He was quite 
silent—for him—in that campaign; but he 
made speeches for Parker in Indiana during 
the last week of it, and they were pretty — 
good Parker speeches too. 
He was more powerful then than he is” 
now. Indeed, the general opinion is that 
he has lost not only his punch but, to a_ 
great extent, his following; and there is no 
very serious apprehension that he will do 
much more than create diversion while he — 
is fighting the President and his policies. 


— 


The Roosevelt Trouble 


Thus, we come to Colonel Roosevelt. It— 
will be observed by all those who have the — 
time to keep up with the Colonel’s denun- 
ciatory output that he isn’t assailing the 
Democrats. He isn’t generalizing. He is 
banging away at Mr. Wilson personally 
and individually. The Colonel doesn’t 
make it a party question. He assails the — 
President directly and charges him with 
all sorts of weaknesses, derelictions, lack of | 
patriotism, and thus and so. ' 

What does this mean? You ask | a 
Democratic politician what it means and — 
he will tell you it means that the Colonel is _ 
very likely to be the nominee of the Repub- — 
licans for president. You ask Democratic — 
senators and representatives and they will 
tell you the same thing. The reason for — 
these predictions is that the Democratic, — 
politicians are afraid the Colonel will be 
the nominee. They point to his direct as- 
saults on President Wilson and say they 
can have no other meaning than that the 
Colonel is getting himself in a position — 
where, not perhaps as a party man but — 
as the man who can make it most difficult — 
for Wilson, he will be the ill-logic of the 
Republican situation. z 

More of that will develop later; but — 
there is a firmly rooted idea in the minds — 
of many Democrats that the man they will — 
have to fight with Mr. Wilson will be Mr.5 
Roosevelt. This isn’t Republican talk, 
mind you. It is Democratic talk. Repub- 
licans are not talking much as yet. They — 
are waiting for something to happen. It 
isn’t talk based so much on expectation as — 
it is based on fear. They do not think 
Republicans could or would do so pre- 
posterous a thing as to nominate the — 
Colonel after what the Colonel did to them 
in 1912, but they realize that nothing is 
preposterous to politicians who think they — 
can win thereby. a 

But that is of the future. The present of — 
it is that Mr. Roosevelt is a very irritat-_ 
ing thorn in the side of the President, and — 
that that thorn may develop to a spear. — 
Whether, spearing the President, Mr. 
Roosevelt would be a liability or an asset is 
entirely another question. The main thing 
is that, of the President’s troubles, Mr. — 
Roosevelt is an active one. q 

These are the red lights on the presi- 
dential switch. They mean danger. They — 
are plain enough to be seen—neither co 
cealed by fog nor burning dimly. There is — 
another one, which I doubt that the Presi- 
dent or any but the timid professiona 
politicians—who are the most timid people — 
in the world—would consider. And that 
is, we hear stories that the President, hav- — 
ing reached the top of his wave of popu- 
larity last summer, is now receding. It is 
claimed that he isn’t so popular as he was. 
I doubt that Mr. Wilson considers this 
trouble, for he is enough of a psychologist — 
to know that the psychology of the crowd — 
means just as much of the crowd as it means — 
to the crowd, which is nothing. 

It is a favorite consolation of Uncle Ji 
Cannon’s, when he is in defeat, that t 
pendulum swings back and forth—the 
political pendulum and all other kinds; and — 
it is a long time between now and Novem- — 
ber, 1916—a long time, wherein many 
things are bound to happen. ; 
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THE PRACTICAL JOKER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The warning will come over the telephone— 
you fellows stick to this joint like you was 
nailed. ‘Mr. Sanderson will keep that ap- 
pointment’ is the office. ‘Mr. Sanderson 
will keep that appointment at nine o’clock’ 
means we are going to be raided at nine, 
and so on. He’s promised to drop us the 
word two or three hours ahead.”’ 

“ And when’s all this coming?” inquired 
Turner again. 

““Can’t tell. Let’s see—it’s Tuesday—he 
may not get round to it till next week.” 

Silence fell upon the three. Barry 
Turner, the boss in adversity as well as 
prosperity, first broke it. 

“Well, boys,” he said, ‘‘you know what 
I said when I started. This game can’t 
keep going forever. You have to pay out 
your three per cent a week right along; 
minute you stop that the suckers begin to 
complain, and it’s all up. After the first 
rush of money—that’s the time. It looks 
awful good just now, but there’s no telling 
when it will let up. And we’re thirty-one 
thousand ahead—thirty-one thousand in the 
little safety-deposit vault. I guess we’d 
better be going away from here while the 
going’s good.” 

“And the receipts sixteen hundred dol- 
lars yesterday !’’ said Lew Milliken ruefully. 
“Can’t you stall the police for a while?” 

“Can’t be done,” said Pete Creigan. 
“Positively can’t be done. Tell you what 
can be done though: We can hold on until 
we get the office that the raid’s coming 
our way. Two hours is plenty of time to 
vamoose.” 

“That’s the play, I guess,” said Barry 
Turner, the boss, decisively. ‘‘Here’s what 
we'll do: We'll meet before the safety- 
deposit box to-morrow morning, make the 
divvy and just carry it round with us. We 
can’t take any chances on that vault. The 
cute little cops will garnishee it or some- 
thing if they’ve found out where we bank.” 

“No, we don’t!’’ said Pete Creigan de- 
cisively. “‘Not on your life! Didn’t I tell 
you we've got to keep close to the office 
and watch the phone? Let Lew draw that 
money the minute the safety deposit opens 
to-morrow morning, and beat it up here. 
We'll divvy here, and to-morrow night each 
of us’ll cache it outside—you see?” 

“Sure,” said Barry Turner. “And say, 
Lew, bring it in conspicuous-like in a 
satchel. If anybody’s watching he’ll see 
it go in and he’ll be expecting it to come 
out—helps in the getaway.” 

“Well, ’ll go out and look for more good 
news,’ said Creigan. And on this he moved 
toward the door. 

That was not the only movement started 
in the offices of the Circle Syndicate Ltd. 
by these words of farewell. The private 
office of Barry Turner was a kind of box pro- 
jecting into the rest of the suite—on three 
sides it had merely a wooden partition. At 
one point where the partition joined the 
main wall the wood had warped, leaving a 
very inconspicuous crack. During thelatter 
stage of that conversation Mr. Breece, in the 
outer office, had stood just beside that crack 
busily turning a pile of letters. And just as 
Pete Creigan started this farewell remark 
he returned to his desk. When Pete passed 
into the main office Mr. Breece was working 
busily over a book. 


nV: 


a At. at half past nine, his usual 
hour, Mr. Breece arrived at the office. 
When Louise entered, glancing at the clock 
as she peeled off her gloves, he was opening 
a package. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Breece. ‘“‘Say, 
you’ve got something on your skirt—there 
in the back.” 

“Ts that some of the April-fool stuff?” 
asked Louise. Nevertheless, she craned 
neck and shoulders to look. 

“No fooling,” said Mr. Breece. “Here, 
Pll brush it for you.” The package lay 
open on his desk now, disclosing a small 
clothes brush. Picking this up, he made a 
dab along the hem of the lady’s skirt, and 
the strains of Alexander’s Ragtime Band 
filled the air with sweet though tinny mu- 
sic. Breece poised the brush, and it stopped 
in the middle of a bar. 

_ “What’s that?” asked three feminine 
voices in chorus. 

“Dunno,” said Mr. Breece. He took 
another dab at the skirt and the music 
started again. 

_ “Aw, I know!” exclaimed Rosie. ‘It’s 
in the brush!” 


Everyone crowded round while Mr. 
Breece explained the new device in me- 
chanical humor. The music box played only 
one tune. Pressure on a spring among the 
bristles started or stopped the music. 

“Let me use that on Mr. Milliken when 
he comes in!” cried Louise, clapping her 
hands with enthusiasm. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Breece. Thenonan 
afterthought: “And I’ll go you one better. 
While you hold him I’ll get something of 
his, even if it’s only his watch again.” 

“That’s right!” said Rosie. “‘And we’ll 
see this time if he’s game enough to pretend 
he hasn’t missed it—like you did when he 
took your money.” 

“Oh, he’ll be game all right, he’ll have to 
be!” said Louise. 

It was just twenty minutes past ten 
when Lew Milliken entered the main office 
of the Circle Syndicate and bade his em- 
ployees a cheerful good morning. He was 
carrying a smart English bag. There were 
two doors in the Circle Syndicate offices. 
The main entrance fronted a rail, behind 
which customers were kept waiting until 
admitted by Louise. The side door opened 
into the office proper. It let out on a little 
hall which ran to the main corridor. 

“Good morning,” said Lew Milliken. 
He moved over to the hatrack, took off his 
coat as usual, hung it up, and in so doing 
he laid down the bag. 

His back was scarcely turned before Mr. 
Breece flashed an eye signal to Louise, and 
made dumb show. 

“Mr. Milliken, there’s a mud spot on your 
shoulder,’ said Louise. ‘‘ Here, let me brush 
ee 

When Alexander’s Ragtime Band sounded 
on the air Mr. Milliken gave a little start. 
When it stopped he reached over his shoul- 
der and captured the hand that held the 
brush. 

“Such a little, little hand to be so mis- 
chievous!”’ he said, lightly slapping her 
wrist. ‘‘Let me see the pretty thing. That’s 
kindergarten stuff, kid!” 

Rosie and Cora were paying little atten- 
tion to this episode. For, on the instant 
when Lew Milliken turned his head over his 
shoulder, Mr. Breece had risen, had taken 
two or three light, quick steps, had picked 
up the bag, and had vanished through the 
door, throwing back at the girls, as he van- 
ished, a mirthful grin. 

Milliken, his face as imperturbable as 
ever, turned to pick up the bag. The girls, 
watching without looking, were mightily 
amused to see him stiffen up, throw a sus- 
picious glance over the office. Then with 
great deliberation he crossed to a desk in 
the corner, sat down and began to fidget 
through the pigeonholes. 

‘“‘He’s going to be game and see if we 
bring it back!”’ flashed Rosie’s mind; and 
Rosie was right. A minute passed, a long 
minute, during which Louise put the brush 
back in a drawer and resumed her tapping, 
Rosie scratched busily at a pile of new 
stock certificates, and Cora, artistically 
transforming a giggle into a yawn, studied 
her notes. Mr. Milliken seemed to be 
growing a bit nervous; but it was a full 
minute before he spoke without turning 
round. 

“Say,” he said, ““whoever’s got my bag 
had better bring it back—sudden. The 
drinks are on me. I own up.” 

‘“What bag?” asked Louise indifferently. 

“Oh, you know very well. The one I 
brought in.” 

“‘First,’”’ said Rosie, ‘‘he thinks he hears 
music and then he thinks he had a bag. 
Say, where was you last night?” 

“All right,’ said Lew, “but I give you 
just a minute to bring it back.’”’ His voice 
sounded squeezed and odd. 

There ensued, however, only half a 
minute of further silence before Milliken 
wheeled in his chair. His shell of imper- 
turbability had cracked a little; there was 
almost expression in his face as he said: 

“‘Say, see here, girls, a joke’s a joke. But 
that bag was—was valuable. There was 
money in it—a lot of money! If you don’t 
want to get fired ” Then his eye 
clutched at the bookkeeper’s desk. He 
seemed to perceive for the first time that it 
was empty. ‘‘Where’s Breece gone?” 

“Well,” said Rosie still nonchalantly, 
“he usually goes to the bank about this 
time of day 4 

The words died down to nothing and she 
grew suddenly white about the lips, for 
she also had noted something. On that 
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H A hotel distinguished by its patronage. 
: President Wilson, Ex-President Taft and = | 
| many other notables have been our guests . 
| HOTEL SHERMAN | 
: CHICAGO 
: Men prominent in every field of endeavor are : 
seen daily in its lobbies and in the College Inn. : 

: Rooms with bath $2.00 upward : 
Randolph Street at Clark 4 

Near everything that brings you to Chicago : 
HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY y 
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BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER 


FATHERS AND MOTHERS: 


UNA A mts iis 
— 


Glass of Sandwich of 
Full Cream Beech-Nut 
Milk Peanut Butter 


Each Will Feed Your Child the Same 
Amount of Strength, Heat and Energy 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 


Famous Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut TomatoCatsup; 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce; Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce. 
Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades — 
Grape, Crab-apple and Red Currant Jellies; Straw- 
berry, Red Raspberry, Blackberry, Damson Plum 
and Peach Jams; Orange Marmalade. And the 
Beech-Nut Confections— Chewing Gum and Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Eaten on 
Bread, Crackers 
or Toast— Fine 
on Saltines 
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This {lusttates 
What Flappens When 


You Start A Cold’ Motor 


“light the gas’’ 
under your cold spark plugs the 
effect is much the same as if you 
poured boiling water on a spark 
plug half buried in a cake of ice. 

Unless the materials are ex- 


When you 


Unless the parts are accurately 
tooled and fitted— 


Unless the contact points are properly cushioned where the strains 


come — something is bound to break. 


If you would have absolutely reliable service, under all the varying strains 
of temperature, speed and load, see to it that your motor is equipped with 


“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLD'S TRADE 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


Every detail of their construction makes for endurance and dependability. 

But to make them so dependable, we go to extremes of engineering and 
of processing which you would never dream of. 

‘These extremes are practical only because their cost is distributed over 


such an enormous production. 


Year after year our output has been greater than that of all other makers 


of spark plugs combined. 


This season our output is doubled compared with last. 


The spark plug which we designed to serve your motor we know, by actual 
comparative tests, will serve that particular kind of motor with greater efficiency 
than any other kind of plug you can buy. 

Your dealer knows which one it is and will gladly supply you. 

Be sure the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the porcelain— not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 104 Avondale Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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RUBBER. Sep trate 


Flexible 


Nathan yo‘srvec: Arch Supports 


give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Naturet 
restore normal strength toweakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat Le 
feet. Write for Booklet and && 

FREE 10-day Trial Offer, Fits any shoe. 


View of arch 
cut with knife. 


Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Reade St., N.Y. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid. 

No work is more interesting than 
drawing a picture and then being 
paid for it. Develop your talent with w 
a successful cartoonist in a practical, ‘ 
individual way. Make money also 
from your drawings. Send copy of 
this picture with 6c. in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and full infor- 
mation. The course is not expensive. 
TheW.L.Evans School ofCartooning 
815 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Instruction by Certified Public Accountants and 
Practicing Lawyers—At your home by mai 
Pace Standardized Courses in Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Administration are taught this year to 4000 
students in 50 Schools, Business Organizations and 
Colleges. You may study the same courses by mail. 


Details free. Send for Bulletin C-4 


: H PACE & PACE, 30 Church St., New York 
The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- 
writer—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt 
Tabulator and Back Spacer—on 
FREE TRIAL? No money in 
advance—no deposit—no C.O.D. 
If you find it to be the best type- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale— 
lower than the lowest agents’ 
prices and you can let typewriter 
pay for itself out of what it earns 
for you. Full Standard Equip- 
ment with machine. LIFE 
GUARANTEE. Because there 


Model No. 5 
are no American Typewriters going to Europe just now, 


J can make you a wonderful price inducement. BE SURE 
AND SEND TODAY for free Catalog and Full Details 
of this Greatest of Typewriter Offers. All information 
absolutely free. 


General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-28M Wabash Ave., Chicago (343) 


Sturdy as Oaks 


are always grown on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
perience, Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.” Describes 
over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and 
how to grow them, It’s free. Send today. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 142, West Grove, Pa. 


Because of ignorance and neglect. 64,000 
blind persons in United States. 52,000 went 
blind after 21 years of age. Buy the 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Student—Booklover—Office Holder. Be free 
from sore eyes and gradual blindness. At 
your druggist’s, stationer’s, optician’s or post- 
paid to you on receipt of 25c in stamps. 

FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE COMPANY, Merchantville, N. J. 


\/ENUS PENCILS 


In 17 degrees (6B 
softest to 9H hardest). 
Never varying, 
uniformly 
graded 
quality,also €Z 
2 copying. 


Write 
on _letter- 
head for free 
trial sample. 

American Lead Pencil Cc, 
221 Fifth Ave. New York 


New Method—Learn to 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
’Cello or to sing. Special 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons, You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small. Noextras. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Everything 
illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course. 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for Free 
Booklet Today —Now. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 226 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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hatrack which had been the center for so 
much of their jesting hung Mr. Breece’s 
alpaca office coat. Always before, he had 
changed his street coat as soon as he en- 
tered the office. To-day he had remained 
dressed for the street. 

“Mr. Breece took it,” faltered Rosie. 
““He—he went outta the side door.” 

Lew jumped to his feet and hurried into 
the hall. They heard his step in the corri- 
dor, heard it returning. And while he stood 
there on the threshold the last shred of his 
mask dropped from him. His voice had a 
high, shrill tension as he said: 

“Ts he coming back—does anybody 
know if he’s coming back?”’ The sound of 
his voice reached the inner office, where 
Barry Turner and Pete Creigan sat wait- 
ing. Barry threw open the door; he and 
Pete stood facing their frantic confederate. 
And as he met their eyes Lew Milliken 
drew on the mask again. He became once 
more the knight of his own wits. With all 
his old nonchalance he sauntered into the 
inner room, leaving behind three women, 
white, anxious, half-frightened. 

“Breece has beat it with the bag—the 
roll,” he said as he closed the door. ‘‘I 
don’t know yet if it’s a joke.” 

“Joke, you merry little jester!’’ cried 
Turner. “Joke! Here—you fellows, get to 
the elevator starters on the ground floor— 
both sets! Find out if he’s still in the build- 
ing. If you get him grab that bag—slug 
him—anything!”’ 

“Shall we telephone to the police on a 
chance?” asked Pete Creigan, rattled for 
the first time in his life. 


“Police!” growled Turner. “Police, you 


boob! Get out—quick—I’ll stay by the 
telephone ——”’ 

And as though on that cue the telephone 
bell rang. 

““Mr. Sanderson to speak to you,” said 
the uncertain voice of Louise. 

“Put him on.” 

“Hello!” came a thick, low voice. ‘‘ Mr. 


Turner? Well, Mr.Sanderson wanted me to 
tell youhe’dkeepthatappointmentat twelve 
sharp—twelve—noon. Understand?” 

Barry Turner had almost recovered his 
calm when he broke the glad news to his 
associates. 

“Get to the elevator starters—quick!”’ 
he said. “‘And hunt—hunt till the bulls 
come!”’ 

But the elevator starters were miles be- 
hind the trail. At that very moment asub- 
way express, the fastest thing that travels 
in Manhattan, had just flashed without 
stopping past the Sixty-sixth Street sta- 
tion. In the last car but one sat Mr. 
Breece. On his head was a light linen cap 
taken from his pocket to replace the hat 
which he had left in the office. The bag 
lay on his lap. Before him he held a news- 
paper, which he was reading with ostenta- 
tious absorption. 


LEC SWAYNE, alias Cooper, alias the 
Corduroy Kid, alias A. M. Breece, was 
talking last week to his cellmate. Breece, 
as I shall call him—though he used that 
alias but once—did not go to prison for 
this job. Having spent his thirty thousand 
dollars in Paris, Monte Carlo, and other 
points where money travels fast, he had 
returned to America and been caught in 
the act of sneaking a hundred dollars—an 
offense so small that the judge, in spite of 
the prisoner’s long record, could not see the 
way to give him more than five years. 

His bit is drawing to a close, and long 
intimacy has given him confidence in his 
cellmate, a gentleman in his own line, so 
that often, in the brief space for conversa- 
tion between supper and “‘lights out,” they 
talk shop. That night they were discussing 
getaways. 

“The best one I ever pulled,” said 
Breece, “‘was easy enough when it came; 
but, gee, I was a month getting it ready! 
A bunch of New York con men, who were 
sore on some Western grafters tryin’ to 
break in, tipped me off to that job. I had 
to plant myself on an employment agency, 
and I had to brush up that double-entry 
bookkeeping I learned when I was a kid— 
yes, and work at it for a month and be a 
good office dog too! Nearly died of it— 
that and a lot of simp practical joking 
that wouldn’t ’a’ went down with the 
Boy Scouts. That joking was part of the 
plant, understand me? But when the get- 
away came it was a wonder. I had all 
eternity for that getaway, bo, just all eter- 
nity. After I got out of the Hundred-and- 
Sixteenth-Street subway, with the wad 
right in my fist, I took time to stop at a 
cigar stand and buy a smoke!”’ 
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Have You a 
Rainy-Day 
Fund? 


EVERY wise man 
and woman sets aside a 
sum for unexpected 
expenses. 
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Hi ORRY about to- 


morrow is not one of 
their trials. 


THEY look the future 
confidently in the eye; 
there is no trouble in 
store for them. 


THEY have a rainy- 
day fund set aside for 
emergencies. 


Your 

Spare Time 
Will Provide 
That Fund 


IF your living ex- 
penses now equal your 
income, start the New — 
Year by increasing 
your earnings. 


DEPOSIT the in- 


crease in bank. 


THOUSANDS are 
doing it by selling their 
spare time to us. We 
will pay cash for the 
odd minutes you can 
give to looking after 
the renewals and new 
orders of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The La- 
dies Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


ELARN the extra 
money that you need 
and the insurance it 
offers against debt and 
trouble. 


Leis explain our 


offer. 


Agency Division, Box 219 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 
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Proved Saving—Or Your Money Bac 


Lifetime guarantee to any automobile owner 


Less carbon 


Can be attached in 5 minutes. 


(See test below) 


Parcel Post Prepaid 


No adjustments needed. No connections— simply tap hole and screw in. 


COMPENSATING VAPOR PLUG 


Makes starting easy 


Made for all sizes of cars and 


carburetors 


Instantaneous 


results 


Never wears out 


This announcement is the biggest money-saver ever written to automobile owners 


Has your car these weaknesses? 


Does your car in actual usage 
developany ofthesesymptoms? 


1. Did you ever try to start 
your motor and have it 
spit and die? 

2. Are you afraid of one or 
more hills that you have 
tried to make on high? 

3. Do you make a quick get- 
away 

4. Are you continually apol- 
ogizing to your friends be- 
cause your engine is a 
noise-maker ? 

5. In a friendly brush on the 
road have you been just 
“nosed out’? 

All these defects will be things 

of the past once you equip your 

car with the Compensating 


WANTED — 


Exclusive Dealers 


The Compensating Vapor Plug will sell 
like wildfire to every car owner. Ex- 
clusive contracts for counties. As soon 
as you get your contract we will prove 
results on cars in your territory—ready 
for you to start sales. We will back you 
with big national and local advertising. 
Prove to us that you are the best equip- 
ped and responsible. Write, wire, phone 
or jump the first train for Chicago—get 
_ this fastest selling accessory—a money- 
Saver for any car owner and a money- 


maker for you. 


Vapor Plug under our money- 
back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


Advantages we prove 


The Compensating Plug is 
simple in construction and posi- 
tive in performance—nothing 
to be oiled, adjusted or regu- 
lated at any time. 


In addition to 30% more speed, 
30% more power, 40% more 
mileage, and practically no 
carbon deposit—drive as long 
and fast as you please and you 
can’t make the water in your 
radiator boil, if your motor is 
in good condition. 


Your motor will run smoother 
and quieter than ever before— 
you can idle her down to two 
miles per hour—and you know 
that no Ford car with regular 
equipment can be idled down 
to less than six miles per hour. 
Pretty strong 
1 claims these — 


but we prove them orwe refund 
every penny of your deposit. 


Startling Exhibition at Detroit 


We selected the city of Detroit 
for a test—for two reasons. It’s 
the home of most of the biggest 
car manufacturers, and if you 
know this vicinity, you will 
agree that it has some pretty 
stiff hills that will cause “‘ grief”’ 
to most any car. 


Here’s the proved record 


On September 13th, we bought 
a new Ford Touring Car from 
the Ford Detroit Sales Co. On 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th, we 
ran it on the streets of Detroit 
and up the steepest hills in 
Wayne County. 

On September 14th, we tested 
the car with regular Ford equip- 
ment, showing 24.2 miles to 
the gallon and 40 miles speed 
to the hour. 


You want this money-saver for your car 


We don’t have to devote any space to prove to you 
that you want this wonderful money-saver for your 
car—especially when we offer it to you at our risk. 


Accept this money-back-if-not-satisfied offer here 
and now—you simply can’t afford to pass it by. 
The price is $5 to you and to everybody—and all we 
ask is that you send us the coupon with a $5 bill, 
check, P. O. or express order attached—as a 
deposit—until you are more than satisfied. 


On September 15th, we climbed 
two-thirds to three-quarters up 
Bald.Mountain road, the one 
impossible hill around Detroit, 
on high—without our plug. 


Then we issued a challenge 


On September 16th, equipping 
the same car with the Compen- 
sating Vapor Plug, we repeated 
the test of September 14th, 
showing 44.2 miles per gallon 
and 46 miles per hour speed. 


On September 17th, we re- 
peated tests of September 15th 
and easily climbed Bald Moun- 
tain all the way to the top on 
high. 

Then on September 18th, in 
the leading Detroit newspaper 
we challenged any maker of 
any car or carburetor to equal 
or surpass our performance, but 
no one accepted our challenge, 
although during the tests men- 
tioned above our car was fol- 


If after a 30-day trial you decide you can do without 
the Compensating Vapor Plug—simply send it back 
and we will refund your $5 deposit. 


Without the Compensating Vapor Plug you are 
losing money every day—it can be attached to any 
car in five minutes—full directions will be sent 


you—so why delay? - 


Tear or cut off the coupon—mail it now—today. 


lowed and observed unofficially 
by makers of carburetors and 
cars. 


Through crowded traffic with 
low gear locked 


Then we performed another 
sensational feat on September 
19th. With the same car equip- 
ped with the Compensating 
Vapor Plug we drove all day 
through the streets of Detroit, 
selecting the thoroughfaresthat 
were the most crowded with 
traffic at the busiest hours— 
with the low gear locked by a 
plate so it could not be used. 
Never once was it necessary to 
stop or start—and remember, 
this remarkable feat was ac- 
complished with a Ford. 


Same results on all cars 


Each day the results were pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ De- 
troit Free Press.”’ 


I use a 


Automatic Carburetor Co.(2), 2021 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Makers of famous Automatic Carburetors Specialists in Gasoline Vapor Devices. for Motors 


Almost every car manufacturer 
in Detroit wrote, telephoned 
us or sent his engineer. 


Hundreds of owners of all 
makes of cars tried to purchase 
the device. Managers of con- 
cerns operating batteries of 
cars for their salesmen flocked 
in. Large numbers of dealers 
applied for the sales agency. 


Special note to dealers: We are 
ready and willing to duplicate 
this Detroit test in your city. 


Owners that obtained the 
Compensating Vapor Plugwere 
satisfied before they drove 
out of our service station be- 
cause of the quiet running of 
the motor and the demonstra- 
tion that it would idle down to 
two miles per hour. 


Chicago, Illinois 


' Cut this out — mail today 


Automatic Carburetor Co. 
Dept. 180, 2021 Michigan Ave. 


Enclosed find $5 in full payment for one Com- 
pensating Vapor Plug — with the understand- 
ing that you guarantee it for life and will re- 
fund my $5 deposit in full if I return your 
device to you collect within 30 days. 


sized carburetor; name of car, 


model 


Name 


| 


Address. 


I recommend as a good dealer 
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B Gresesne SY BUSueN eet 


A Remarkable Combination of High 
Quality, Large Size and Low Price 


N those few words, you have the story of the 
Grant Six. 


And you also have the reason why the Grant Six 
is enjoying, unheard-of popularity. 


It explains why we have never been able to build 
enough cars to meet the demand. Why, even 
on the basis of nine thousand cars a year, this 
season’s program, we have been unable to keep 
pace with orders for immediate delivery, even 
with greatly increased facilities. 


It has always been the Grant idea to make its 
product the literal expression of the utmost in 
motor-car value. 


We were the first to build a high quality six- 
cylinder car priced below a thousand dollars—and 
it is our sincere conviction that the Grant Six still 
leads in Quality, Size and Power for its price. 


This car has marvelous flexibility. It throttles 
down to one and one-half miles an hour on high 
gear—and it speeds up to fifty miles. It has power 
to spare. Moreover, it is economical—goes twenty 
miles to the gallon of gasoline (some owners say 
twenty-eight miles) and 900 miles to the gallon of 
oil. Of course, it is easy on tires. 


And its true cantilever spring suspension makes 
it easy riding on any road. We emphasize this fea- 
ture of the Grant Six because it deserves emphasis. 


Consider the facts mentioned and you will 
quickly realize why the Grant Six looms large on 
the horizon of value. 

There are three models, all built on one 
chassis: Five-passenger Touring Car $795; Three- 
passenger Roadster $795; Three-passenger 
Cabriolet $1025. 


Send at once for the latest Grant literature. 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY, FINDLAY, OHIO 
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never do go at rehearsal. Give me a good 
house at the opening and she’ll show you 
what she can do.” , 

But in his soul he was worried. There 
was a change in Edith O’Hara. Even her 
voice had altered. It was not only her 
manner to him. That was marked enough, 
but he only shrugged his shoulders over it. 
Time enough for that when the production 
was on. 

He had engaged a hoyden, and she was 
by way of becoming a lady. During the 
first week or so he had hoped that it was 
only the strangeness of her surroundings. 
He had been shrewd enough to lay some of 
it, however, to Cecil’s influence. 

“When your soldier boy gets out of the 
way,” he sneered one day in the wings, 
“perhaps you'll get down to earth and put 
some life in your work.” 

But to his dismay she grew steadily 
worse. Her dancing was delicate, accurate, 
even graceful, but the thing the British 
public likes to think typically American, a 
sort of breezy swagger, was gone. To bill 
her in her present state as the Madéap 
American would be sheer folly. 

Ten days before the opening he cabled 
for another girl to take her place. 

He did not tell her. Better to let her 
work on, he decided. A German submarine 
might sink the ship on which the other girl 
was coming, and then where would they 
be? 

Up to the last, however, he had hopes of 
Edith. Not that he cared to save her. But 
he hated to acknowledge a failure. He dis- 
liked to disavow his own judgment. 

He made a final effort with her, took her 
one day to luncheon at Simpson’s, and in 
one of the pewlike compartments, over 
mutton and caper sauce, he tried to “talk 
a little life into her.” 

“What the devil has come over you?” he 
demanded savagely. ‘“‘You were larky 
enough over in New York. There are any 
number of girls in London who can do 
what you are doing now, and do it better.” 
_ “T’m doing just what I did in New York.” 
_ “The hell you are! I could do what you’re 
doing with a jointed doll and some wires. 
Now see here, Edith,” he said, ‘‘either you 
put some go into the thing, or you go. 
That’s flat.” 

_ Her eyes filled. 

_“T—maybe I’m worried,” she said. 
“Ever since I found out that I’ve signed 
up, with no arrangement about sending me 
back, it’s been on my mind.” 

— “Don’t you worry about that.” 

“But if they put some one on in my 
place?” 

__“You needn’t worry about that either. 
T’ll look after you. You know that. If I 
hadn’t been crazy about you I’d have let 
you go a week ago. You know that too.” 

__ She knew the tone, knew instantly where 
she stood. Knew, too, that she would not 
play the first night in London. She went 
rather white, but she faced him coolly. 
_ “Don’t look like that,” he said. “I’m 
only telling you that if you need a friend 
T’ll be there.” 

__ It was two days before the opening, how- 
ever, when the blow fell. She had not been 
sleeping, partly from anxiety about herself, 
partly about the boy. Every paper she 
picked up was full of the horrors of war. 
There were columns filled with the names 
of those who had fallen. Somehow even his 
uniform had never closely connected the 
boy with death in her mind. He seemed so 
young. 

| She had had a feeling that his very youth 
would keep him from danger. War to her 
was a faintly conceived struggle between 
men, and he was a boy. 

| But here were boys who had died, boys 
atnineteen. And the lists of missing startled 
her. One morning she read in the personal 
column a query, asking if anyone could 
zive the details of the death of a young 
subaltern. She cried over that. In all her 
care-free life never before had she wept over 
the griefs of others. 

_ Cecil had sent her his photograph taken 
‘n his uniform. Because he had had it taken 
to give her he had gazed directly into the 
2ye of the camera. When she looked at it 
returned her glance. She took to looking 
at it a great deal. 

Two days before the opening she turned 
‘rom a dispirited rehearsal to see Mabel 
standing in the wings. Then she knew. 
The end had come. 

Mabel was jaunty, but rather uneasy. 


! 


“You poor dear!”’ she said, when Edith 
went to her. ‘What on earth’s happened? 
The cable only said—honest, dearie, I feel 
like a dog!” 

“They don’t like me. That’s all,’ she 
replied wearily, and picked up her hat and 
jacket from a chair. But Mabel was curi- 
ous. Uncomfortable, too, as she had said. 
She slipped an arm round Edith’s waist. 

“Say the word and I’ll throw them 
down,” she cried. “It looks like dirty work 
to me. And you’re thin. Honest, dearie, I 
mean it.” 

Her loyalty soothed the girl’s sore spirit. 

“T don’t know what’s come over me,”’ 
she said. “I’ve tried hard enough. But 
I’m always tired. I—I think it’s being so 
close to the war.” 

Mabel stared at her. There was a war. 
She knew that. The theatrical news was 
being crowded to a back page to make 
space for disagreeable diagrams and strange, 
throaty names. 

“T know. It’s fierce, isn’t it?’ she said. 

Edith took her home, and they talked far 
into the night. She had slipped Cecil’s pic- 
ture into the wardrobe before she turned on 
the light. Then she explained the situation. 

“It’s pep they want, is it?”’ said Mabel 
at last. “Well, believe me, honey, I’ll give 
it to them. And as long as I’ve got a cent 
it’s yours.” 

They slept together in Edith’s narrow 
bed, two slim young figures delicately 
flushed with sleep. As pathetic, had they 
known it, as those other sleepers in their 
untidy billets across the Channel. Almost 
as hopeless too. Dwellers in the neutral 
ground. 

Vv 

Ne war, after all, is to each fighting 

man an affair of small numbers, an 
affair of the men to his right and his left, of 
the A. M.S. C. in the rear and of a handful 
of men across. On his days of rest the 
horizon is somewhat expanded. It becomes 
then a thing of crowded and muddy village 
streets, of food and drink and tobacco and 
a place to sleep. 

Always, of course, it is a thing of noises. 

This is not a narrative of war. It matters 
very little, for instance, how Cecil’s regi- 
ment left Salisbury and went to Soissons, 
in France. What really matters is that 
at last the Canadian-made motor lorries 
moved up their equipment, and that, after 
digging practice trenches in the yellow clay 
of old battlefields, they were moved up to 
the front. 

Once there, there seemed to be a great 
deal of time. It was the lull before Neuve 
Chapelle. Cecil’s spirit grew heavy with 
waiting. Once, back on rest at his billet, he 
took a long walk over the half-frozen side 
roads and came without warning on a main 
artery. Three traction engines were taking 
to the front the first of the great British 
guns, so long awaited. He took the news 
back to his mess. The general verdict was 
that there would be something doing now. 

Cecil wrote a letter to Edith that day. 
He had written before, of course, but this 
was different. He wrote first to his mother, 
just in case anything happened, a long, boy- 
ish letter with a misspelled word here and 
there. He said he was very happy and very 
comfortable, and that if he did get his he 
wanted her to know that it was all perfectly 
cheerful and not anything like the war cor- 
respondents said it was. He’d had a bully 
time all his life, thanks to her. He hadn’t 
let her know often enough how he felt 
about her, and she knew he was a dub at 
writing. There were a great many things 
worse than ‘‘going out’ ina good fight. ‘It 
isn’t at all as if you could see the blooming 
thing coming,” he wrote. ‘‘You never 
know it’s after you until you’ve got it, and 
then you don’t.” 

The letter was not to be sent unless he 
was killed. So he put in a few anecdotes to 
let her know exactly how happy and con- 
tented he was. Then he dropped the whole 
thing in the ten inches of mud and water 
he was standing in, and had to copy it all 


over. 

To Edith he wrote a different sort of let- 
ter. He told her that he loved her. ‘‘It’s 
almost more adoration than love,’ he 
wrote, while two men next to him were 
roaring over a filthy story. ‘‘I mean by 
that, that I feel every hour of every day 
how far above me you are. It’s like one of 
these fusées the Germans are always throw- 
ing up over us at night. It’s perfectly dark, 
and then something bright and clear and 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 
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One Policy 


A\sphalt Shingles 
Make the Efficient Roof 


ONGER LIFE with fewer repairs 
because made of Asphalt, Nature’s 
permanent waterproofing. Many 

beautiful colors, low cost, three thicknesses, no 
leaking—these are some of Asphalt Shingles’ 
many advantages. 

You will be agreeably surprised to see what a 
handsome and efficient roof they make, with- 
out increasing the cost. 


Every Home Owner 
Needs This Book 


You can use Asphalt Shingles 
to re-roof your old house. This book 
tells how. It will save money for you 
if building anew home. Write for free 
copy of ‘‘The Roof Distinctive.’’ 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
857 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a _tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mtg. Co., New York 
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Donce BRotHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


It is interesting to stop and 
recall how many good things 
you have heard of the car and 
how very few of the other sort 


It is not over-stating the case to say that the 
very large first year’s production did not 
develop a single serious fault. 
achievement surely justifies public confidence 
in Dodge Brothers as close and careful 


manufacturers. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete is 
$785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DooGceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Copy This Sitch 


Illustratorsandcartoonistsmake$20to$125 
per week. My practical system of personal A 
individual lessons by mail will dev ot Ce 
yourtalent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and magazines tit Gg 
me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6cinstampsand I on & 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


it Burns UpThe Saat 


Does Not Force It Down 
Into Your Cylinders 

The fat, hot spark from the Herz 
“Clover-Leaf” electrode does the 
trick, The double-stone insulation 
cannot crack, The Herz Plug (famous 
“Bougie Mercedes” of Europe) saves 
gasoline and grinding of valves. It’s 
self-cleaning. Guaranteed forever.— 
outlasts the motor. Ask your dealer, 


HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York 


S ALESMEN A a ae of national 
reputation wants aggres- 
sive typewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those who believe they can sell high-grade 
office specialty. 
An unusual opportunity for you. 
Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes. 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 
men are making. 
John Price, Mgr., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Oyster broth powder madefrom fresh, whole oysters 


with only the moisture evaporated by vacuum. 
Delicious Oyster Broth instantly prepared simply 
by adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 


Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 
Schieffelin & Co., Distributors New York 


Clark Heaters 


for WINTER NG: 


In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage a Clark Heater will 
keep you warm in coldest weather—no flame, 
smoke or smell—fits in at the feet in any vehicle. 
20 styles from 90 cts. to $10—asbestos lined— 
carpet covered. Ask your dealer for a Clark 
Heater or write us for FREE catalog. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company,618 Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 
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like a star, only nearer, is overhead. Every- 
thing looks different while it floats there. 
And so, my dear, my dear, everything has 
been different to me since I knew you.” 

Rather boyish, all of it, but terribly ear- 
nest. He said he had wanted to ask her to 
marry him, but that the way he felt about 
it, a fellow had no right to ask a girl such a 
thing when he was going to a war. If he 
came back he would ask her. And he would 
love her all his life. 

The next day, at dawn, he went out 
with eighty men to an outpost that had 
been an abandoned farm. It was rather a 
forlorn hope. They had one machine gun. 
At nine o’clock the enemy opened fire on 
them and followed it by an attack. The 
major in charge went down early. At two 
Cecil was standing in the loft of the farm- 
house, firing with a revolver on men who 
beneath him, outside, were placing dyna- 
mite under a corner of the building. 

To add to the general hopelessness, their 
own artillery, believing them all dead, 
opened fire on the building. They moved 
their wounded to the cellar and kept on 
fighting. 

At eight o’clock that night Cecil’s right 
arm was hanging helpless, and the building 
was burning merrily. There were five of 
them left. They fixed bayonets and charged 
the open door. 


When the boy opened his eyes he was 
lying in six inches of manure in a box car. 
One of his men was standing over him, 
keeping him from being trampled on. There 
was no air and no water. The ammonia 
fumes from the manure were stifling. 

The car lurched and jolted along. Cecil 
opened his eyes now and then, and at first 
he begged for water. When he found there 
was none he lay still. The men hammered 
on the door and called for air. They made 
frantic, useless rushes at the closed and 
barred door. Except Cecil, all were stand- 
ing. They were herded like cattle, and 
there was no room to lie or sit. 

He lay there, drugged by weakness. He 
felt quite sure that he was dying, and death 
was not so bad. He voiced this feebly to the 
man who stood over him. 

“Tt’s not so bad,” he said. 

“The hell it’s not!” said the man. 

For the time Edith was effaced from his 
mind. He remembered the wounded men 
left in the cellar with the building burning 
over them. That, and days at home, long 
before the war. 

Once he said ‘‘Mother.’’ The soldier 
who was now standing astride of him, the 
better to keep off the crowding men, thought 
he was asking for water again. 

Thirty hours of that, and then air and a 
little water. Not enough water. Not all 
the water in all the cool streams of the 
earth would have slaked the thirst of his 
wound. 

The boy was impassive. He was living 
in the past. One day he recited at great 
length the story of his médals. No one 
listened. 

And all the time his right arm lay or 
hung, as he was prone or erect, a strange 
right arm that did not belong to him. It did 
not even swell. When he touched it the 
fingers were cold and bluish. It felt like a 
dead hand. 

Then, at the end of it all, was a bed, and 
a woman’s voice, and quiet. 

The woman was large and elderly, and 
her eyes were very kind. She stirred some- 
thing in the boy that had been dead of pain. 

“Wdith!”’ he said. 


vi 


ABEL had made a hit. Unconscious 

imitator that she was, she stole Edith’s 
former recklessness, and added to it some- 
thing of her own dash and verve. Lethway, 
standing in the wings, knew she was not 
and never would be Edith. She was not fine 
enough. Edith at her best had frolicked. 
Mabel romped, was almost wanton. He cut 
out the string music at the final rehearsal. 
It did not fit. 

On the opening night the brass notes of 
the orchestra blared and shrieked. Mabel’s 
bare feet flew, her loose hair, cut to her ears 
and held only by a band over her forehead, 
kept time in ecstatic little jerks. When at 
last she pulled off the fillet and bowed to 
the applause, her thick short hair fell over 
her face as she jerked her head forward. 
They liked that. It savored of the aban- 
doned. She shook it back, and danced the 
encore without the fillet. With her scant 
chiffons whirling about her knees, her loose 
hair, her girlish body, she was the embodi- 
ment of young love, of its passion, its fire. 


. was too young and too strong to faint, but 
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Edith had been spring, palpitant wit 
gladness. 1 

Lethway, looking with tired eyes from 
the wings, knew that he had made a com- 
mercial success. But back of his sordi 
methods there was something of the om 
of an artist. And this rebelled. i 

But he made a note to try flame-colored 
chiffon for Mabel. Edith was to ha 
danced in the pale greens of a water nymph. ~ 

On the night of her triumph Mabel re- 
turned late to Edith’s room, where she was 
still quartered. She was moving the next 
day to a small apartment. With the gener- 
osity of her class she had urged Edith to 
join her, and Edith had perforce consented, 

“How did it go?” Edith asked from 
the bed. 

“Pretty well,’’ said Mabel. “ Nothing 
unusual.” 

She turned up the light, and from her 
radiant reflection in the mirror Edith got 
the truth. She lay back with a dull, sick- 
ening weight round her heart. Not that 
Mabel had won, but that she herself had 
failed. 

“You’re awfully late.” A : 

“T went to supper. Wish you’d been 
along, dearie. Terribly swell club of some 
sort.’’ Then her good resolution forgotten: 
“TI made them sit up and take notice, 
all right. Two invitations for supper to- 
morrow night and more on the way. re 
when Isaw I’d got the house going to-night, 
and remembered what I was being paid for : 
it, it made me sick.” 

“Tt’s better than nothing.” 

“Why don’t you_ask Lethway to take 
you onin the chorus? It would do until you 
get something else.”’ 

“‘T have asked him. He won’t do it.” 

Mabel was still standing in front of the 
mirror. She threw her head forward so her 
short hair covered her face, and watched 
the effect carefully. Then she came over 
and sat on the bed. 

“He’s a dirty dog,” she said. 

The two girls looked at each other. They 
knew every move in the game of life, and 
Lethway’s methods were familiar ones. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Mabel demanded at last. “Believe me, old 
dear, he’s got a bad eye. Now listen here,” 
she said with impulsive generosity. ‘‘I’ve 
got a scheme. I’ll draw enough ahead to 
send you back. I’ll do it to-morrow, while 
the drawing’s good.” 

“And queer yourself at the start?” said 
Edith scornfully. “‘Talk sense, Mabel. I’m 
up against it, but don’t you worry. Ill get 
something.” 

But she did not get anything. She was 
reduced in the next week to entire de 
pendence on the other girl. And, even with 
such miracles of management as they had 
both learned, it was increasingly difficult to 
get along. 

There was a new element too. Edith 
was incredulous at first, but at last she 
faced it. There was a change in pe 
She was not less hospitable nor less gener- 
ous. It was a matter of a point of view. 
Success was going to her head. Her indigna- 
tion at certain phases of life was changing 
to tolerance. She found Edith’s rampant 
virtue a trifle wearing. She took to staying 
out very late, and coming in ready to me 
Edith’s protest with defiant gayety. She : 
bought clothes too. ‘ 

“You'll, have to pay for them some 
time,” Edith reminded her. 

“T should worry. I’ve got to look like 
something if I’m going to go out at all.” _ 

Edith, who had never thought thin S 
out before, had long hours to think now. 
And the one thing that seemed clear and 
undeniable was that she must not drive 
Mabel into debt. Debt was the curse of 
most of the girls she knew. As long as they 
were on their own they could manage. It 
was the burden of unpaid bills, lightly con- 
tracted, that drove so many of them wrong. 

That night, while Mabel was asleep, she 
got up and cautiously lighted the gas. | 
Then she took the boy’s photograph out of 
its hiding place and propped it on top of her 
trunk. For a long time she sat there, her 
chin in her hands, and looked at it. a 

It was the next day that she saw his | 
name among the missing. 

She did not ery, not at first. The time 
came when it seemed to her she did noth- 
ing else. But at first she only stared. She 


things went gray for her. 3 
And gray they remained—through long» 
spring days and eternal nights—days whe 
Mabel slept all morning, rehearsed 
played in the afternoons, was away 2 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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You can figure bigger profits 


and a wider territory with 
the right hauling equipment 


There is one sure way to make 


your hauling equipment right— 
equip with GMC trucks. 


From the GMC line you can select 
the nght truck for whatever pur- 
pose you have in mind—a fleet of 
gasoline machines for serving new 
suburban trade, or an efficient gaso- 
line or electric truck for congested 
city trafhic. 


You will find at “truck headquar- 


ters” the right trucks for your needs, 
whether you require gasoline or 
electric power; worm, chain, or 


shaft drive. We are the 


only manufacturers in the world mak- 
ing a complete line of both gasoline 
and electric trucks, ranging in capac- 
ities from 1000 pounds to 6 tons. 


Because of this, our advice on better 
trucking is sought by business men 
everywhere. They have come to 
know that our recommendations are 
fair and unbiased. 


If you care to have us suggest an 
equipment that, in our judgment, 
would better your trucking in 1916, 
write us today and tell us the nature 
of your business, also the condition 
and kind of roads you have. 


“‘We make a truck to fit your business’’ 


SS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
—— an One of the Units of General Motors Co. 


Pontiac Michigan 


Direct Factory Branches: 


New York St. Louis Kansas City 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
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HE Motor Car Manufacturers who 
use Delco starting, lighting and 
ignition are manufacturers who are not 
willing to sacrifice safety and endurance 
in order to save a few dollars in cost. 


They believe it to be sound business judgment to pay 
three-quarters of a million dollars more for Delco Equip- 
ment than they would have to pay for other standard 


electrical systems. 


They demand an Electrical Equipment with endurance | 
that will stand up under hard, continued service and with 
a degree of efficiency that is unfailing, no matter how 
severe may be the demands upon it. And they are willing 
to pay more for this extra margin of safety. 


They look upon Delco Equipment. as an additional 
insurance to motor car buyers of the supreme enjoyment 
of motoring. 


And 295,000 satisfied owners of Delco-Equipped cars 
are the living proof of the soundness of their business 


judgment. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
evening and far into the night. She did not 
eat or sleep. She spent money that was 
meant for food on papers and journals and 
searched for news. She made a frantic but 
ineffectual effort to get into the War Office. 

She had received his letter two days after 
she had seen his name among the missing. 
She had hardly dared to open it, but hav- 
ing read it, for days she went round with a 
strange air of consecration that left Mabel 
uneasy. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t look like that!’ 
she said one morning. ‘‘You get on my 
nerves.” 

But as time went on the feeling that he 
was dead overcame everything else. She 
despaired, rather than grieved. And fol- 
lowing despair came recklessness. He was 
dead. Nothing else mattered. Lethway, 
meeting her one day in Oxford Circus, 
almost passed her before he knew her. He 
stopped her then. 

“Haven’t been sick, have you?” 

“Me? No.” 

“There’s something wrong.” 

She did not deny it and he fell into step 
beside her. 

“Doing anything?” he asked. 

She shook her head. With all the power 
that was in her she was hating his tall fig- 
ure, his heavy-lashed eyes, even the familiar 
ulster he wore. 

'“T wish you were a sensible young per- 
son,” he said. But something in the glance 
she gave him forbade his going on. It was 
not an ugly glance. Rather it was cold, ap- 
praising—even, if he had knownit, despair- 
ing. 

Lethway had been busy. She had been 
in the back of his mind rather often, but 
other things had crowded her out. This 
new glimpse of her fired him again, how- 
ever. And she had a new quality that 
thrilled even through the callus of his 
soul. The very thing that had foredoomed 
her to failure in the theater appealed to him 
strongly—a refinement, a something he did 
not analyze. 

When she was about to leave him he de- 
tained her with a hand on her arm. 

“You know you can always count on me, 
don’t you?” he said. 

“T know I can’t,” she flashed back at 
him with a return of her old spirit. 

“Tm erazy about you.” 

“Old stuff!” she said coolly, and walked 
off. But there was a tug of fear at her heart. 
She told Mabel, but it was typical of the 
rae that Mabel only shrugged her shoul- 
ers. 

It was Lethway’s shrewdness that led to 
his next move. He had tried bullying, and 
failed. He had tried fear, with the same 
lack of effect. Now he tried kindness. 

She distrusted him at first, but her 
starved heart was crying out for the very 
thing he offered her. As the weeks went on, 
with no news of Cecil, she accepted his 
death stoically at last. Something of her 
had died. But in a curious way the boy had 
put his mark on her. And as she grew more 
like the thing he had thought her to be the 
zulf between Mabel and herself widened. 
They had, at last, only in common their 
room, their struggle, the contacts of their 
daily life. 

And Lethway was now always in the 
background. He took her for quiet meals 
and brought her home early. He promised 
her that sometime he would see that she 
zot back home. 

“But not just yet,” he added as her 
color rose. “I’m selfish, Edith. Give me a 
ittle time to be happy.” 

That was a new angle. It had beena part 
of the boy’s quiet creed to make others 
lappy. 

Why don’t you give me something to 
lo, since you’re so crazy to have me hang- 
ng about?” 

“Can’t do it. I’m not the management. 
And they’re sore at you. They think you 
‘hrew. them down.” He liked to air his 
American slang. 

Edith cupped her chin in her hand and 
ooked at him. There was no mystery 
ibout the situation, no shyness in the eyes 
vith which she appraised him. She was be- 
sinning to like him too. 

That night when she got back to Mabel’s 
‘partment her mood was reckless. She 
vent to the window and stood looking at 
he crooked and chimney-potted skyline 
hat was London. 
_ “Oh, what’s the use?” she said savagely, 
ind gave up the fight. 

_ When Mabel came home she told her. 
“Tm going to get out,” she said without 
reamble, 
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She caught the relief in Mabel’s face, fol- 
lowed by a purely conventional protest. 

“Although,” she hedged cautiously, “I 
don’t know, dearie. People look at things 
sensibly these days. You’ve got to live, 
haven’t you? They’re mighty quick to jail 
a girl who tries to jump in the river when 
she’s desperate. 

“T’ll probably end there. 
much care.” 

Mabel gave her a good talking to about 
that. Her early training had been in a 
church which regarded self-destruction as 
a cardinal sin. Then business acumen as- 
serted itself: 

“He'll probably put you cn somewhere. 
He’s crazy about you, Ede.” 

But Edith was not listening. -She was 
standing in front of her opened trunk tear- 
ing into small pieces something that had 
been lying in the tray. 


And I don’t 


vil 


Nc the boy had tried very hard to die, 
and failed. The thing that had hap- 
pened to him was an unbelievable thing. 
When he began to use his tired faculties 
again, when the ward became not a shadow 
land but a room, and the nurse not a pres- 
ence but a woman, he tried feebly to move 
his right arm. 

But it was gone. 

At first he refused to believe it. He could 
feel it lying there beside him. It ached 
and throbbed. The fingers were cramped. 
But when he looked it was not there. 

There was not one shock of discovery, 
but many. For each time he roused from 
sleep he had forgotten, and must learn the 
thing again. 

The elderly German woman stayed close. 
She was wise, and war had taught her many 
things. So when he opened his eyes she was 
always there. She talked to him very often 
of his mother, and he listened with his eyes 
on her face—eyes like those of a sick child. 

In that manner they got by the first few 
days. 

“Tt won’t make any difference to her,” 
he said once. ‘“‘She’d take me back if I was 
only a fragment.” Then bitterly: ‘“That’s 
all I am—a fragment! A part of a man!” 

After a time she knew that there was 
someone else, someone he was definitely 
relinquishing. She dared not speak to him 
about it. His young dignity was militant. 
But one night, as she dozed beside him in 
the chair, he reached the limit of his repres- 
sion and told her. 

“An actress!” she cried, sitting bolt up- 
right. “‘Du lieber—an actress!” 

“Not an actress,’ he corrected her 
gravely. “‘A—a dancer. But good. She’s 
a very good girl. Even when I was—was 
whole”’—raging bitterness there—‘‘I was 
not good enough for her.”’ 

“No actress is good. And dancers!” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” he said roughly, and turned his 
back to her. It was almost insulting to have 
her assist him to his attitude of contempt, 
and to prop him in it with pillows behind 
his back. Lying there he tried hard to re- 
member that this woman belonged to his 
hereditary foes. He was succeeding in 
hating her when he felt her heavy hand on 
his head. 

“Poor boy! Poor little one!’’ she said. 
And her voice was husky. 

When at last he was moved from the hos- 
pital to the prison camp she pinned the 
sleeve of his ragged uniform across his chest 
and kissed him, to his great discomfiture. 
Then she went to the curtained corner that 
was her quarters, and wept long and silently. 

The prison camp was overcrowded. 
Early morning and late evening prisoners 
were lined up to be counted. There was a 
medley of languages—French, English, 
Arabic, Russian. The barracks were built 
round a muddy inclosure in which the men 
took what exercise they could. 

One night a boy with a beautiful tenor 
voice sang Auld Lang Syne under the boy’s 
window. He stood with his hand on the 
cuff of his empty sleeve and listened. And 
suddenly a great shame filled him, that 
with so many gone forever, with men dying 
every minute of every hour, back at the 
lines, he had been so obsessed with himself. 
He was still bitter, but the bitterness was 
that he could not go back again and fight. 

When he had been in the camp a month 
he helped two British officers to escape. 
One of them had snubbed him in London, 
months before. He apologized before he | 
left. 

““You’reaman, Hamilton,” hesaid. ‘All 
you Canadians are men. I’ve some things 


to tell when I get home.”’ 
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Stop Hitting at Nothing! 


highly paid positions. 


your time. 


Mr. Emerson’s message to you. 
There is no standing still in life. 


rae AUTO OWNERS, 2723 
TEST THE GASOLENE YOU USE. 
High test gas gives greater power, speed, mileage 
and less carbon and engine troubles. Send 60 cents 
fora LATZ GASOLENE HYDROMETER 
guaranteed to be accurate and satisfactory, and know 

what grade gasolene you are using. 


H. L. LATZ & CO., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BILLINGS & SPENCER 


Wrenches 
Pliers 

Sc. Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench Kits 
Tool Kits 


WOULD YOU 


==> show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible type- 
writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 
to keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us simply say ‘Mail Particulars.” 


Your dealer prob- 
»& ably hasthem. If 
not, write us. 


spot. Others are like t 


If you’re not going forward, you 
are going backward. If Efficiency doesn’t grow on you, inefficiency + 
will. This course will send you forward to your goal—it will put 7 
you on the shortest, quickest, easiest road to success. 
the coupon for information now—today. It costs you nothing 
and may be the biggest thing you ever did in your life. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 203, Chicago, Ill. 


Some men are like a shot gun that scatters without much force in any one 
he rifle that sends the bullet straight to the bull’s eye. 


How about you? 

Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, aimed at nothing and hit it —until— 
but let him tell his story himself. 


“Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring success, weakly 
wishing for better things to come, with no conception of 
what those better things were or how to proceed to get them. 

“T aimed at nothing and hit it. 

“‘T performed each task that presented itself, did it 
fairly well and then lay back awaiting the next task, using 
the spare time to build castles in Spain. 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One, of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficiency 


started me to thinking. If the Course had done nothing 
else for me than this it was well worth the price paid. 
But it did more. 

“As an immediate benefit, I have an increased capacity 
for work which my superiors were not slow to recognize, 
so that for the most part I am relieved of my old duties and 
assigned to much more important work. 

“Young people who wish to get ahead, but don’t know 
the why, the how or the way, can get the information very 
cheaply through this Course. 

“Old people, given over to pessimism, loss of interest, and 
with apparently weakened vitality and enthusiasm, will get 
the jolt of their life reading the Course through but once.” 


Is it Skill you want? Efficiency taught the U.S. Navy to shoot 1200 times as 
well today as at Santiago. Isit Money? Efficiency brought a great western rail- 
road a million and a half in one year. Is it Economy? A California state official 
saved $2700 on one job after he had his third lesson of this course. Is it Educa- 
tion? A prominent man of Louisville, Ky., got his first big step that way from 
the first lesson of this course. 

Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corporations the knowledge and 
experience that enabled him to write this course. He is still the president of an Effi- 

ciency Company directing efficiency work in a number of corporations. 
work he had to teach and train many young men, some of whom today hold 
He has thought efficiency for forty years; he 
has taught it for thirty years; during twenty years he slowly collected 
the data for this course. You can learn from the lessons of this 
course how you can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, two 
dollars, out of each day and how you can make the daya 
better day at the same time. You can study this course 
and make yourself efficient in your own life in 15 minutes 
a day and for little more than a dollar a lesson. 


FREE— This Book 


14 Chapters—In Colors—lIllustrated 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present ques- 
tion of ‘Where is the money coming from?"’ Some of the chapters: 


What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught Efficiency. 
Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? Find out what you are actually doing with 
Most failures are due to guesswork. You use only half your power. 
To what do some men owe their success? Health culture. 


In his 


7’ of Reviews 
¢ 30 Irving Place 


: e 
! qY BS New York 
' $56 Send me free and 


7 without obligation 
y # onmypart yourbook 
¢ ‘Where's the Money 
vie Coming From?” also 
, Particulars about your 

Course in Efficiency, and 
“Story of Emerson.” 


Personal finances, 


Send , 
zg Name_ = = 


4 
¢ Address_ as 


REVIEWof REVIEWSCO.,30IrvingPlace, NewYork 2” Occuvation 


140 Egg Neubert Incubator 
The Pioneer Hatcher of Quality made by ex- : 

perts of 22 years’ experience. None better 
at any price. Double wooden walls, dead == 
air space, redwood, hot water copper tank, (=== 
self-regulator, safety lamp, high nursery. 
Most simple and durable; set up ready to 
use. Money back guarantee. Brooders 
$2,25 up. Big catalog free. Write to-day. VI ONLY $10.25 
Neubert Incubator Factory, Box 33, Mankato, Minn. 


$7.50 


Improve Your Sight 
by keeping your glasses crystal clear 
with Call's Eyeglass Cleanser. It re- 
moves from your lenses every trace of 
grease and dust. Polishes and ster- 
ilizes the mountings. One application, 
done in a minute, means eye comfort 
and safety for the rest of the day. At 
drug, optical, and department stores, 


or enclose 25 cents for Cleanser and 
Free booklet “Clearer Vision.” 

CALL’'S EYEGLASS CLEANSER CO. 
42 East High St., Waynesburg, Pa. 


L A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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F YOU want a splendid new pair of 

hockey skates, a new coaster, a pair 
of skis or any other of the things which 
any live boy wants in winter, you can 
obtain them without expense. They will 
be given in addition to your cash profits 
earned by selling - 


The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Thousands of boys and young men are making 
money, building up bank accounts, establishing 
business reputations for themselves—and at 
the same time winning bicycles, tool chests, 
cameras, rifles and other splendid prizes. 


Upon request we will tell you how 
thousands of the brightest boys in 
America are earning their own spend- 
ing money and the sort of premiums 
which every boy wants. Address 


BOX 220, SALES DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The boy could not go with them. There 
would be canals to swim across, and there 
was his empty sleeve and weakness. He 
would never swim again, he thought. That 
night, as he looked at the empty beds of 
the men who had gone, he remembered his 
medals and smiled grimly. 

He was learning to use his left hand. He 
wrote letters home with it for soldiers who 
could not write. He went into the prison 
hospital and wrote letters for those who 
would never go home. But he did not write 
to the girl. 


He went back at last, when the hope- 
lessly wounded were exchanged. To be 
branded “hopelessly wounded” was to him 
a stain, a stigma. It put him among the 
clutterers of the earth. It stranded him on 
the shore of life. Hopelessly wounded! 

For, except what would never be whole, 
he was well again. True, confinement and 
poor food had kept him weak and white. 
His legs had a way of going shaky at night- 
fall. But once he knocked down an insolent 
Russian with his left hand, and began to 
feel his own man again. That the Russian 
was weak from starvation did not matter. 
The point to the boy was that he had made 
the attempt. 

Providence has a curious way of letting 
two lives run along, each apparently inde- 
pendent of the other. Parallel lines they 
seem, hopeless of meeting. Converging 
lines really, destined, through long ages, by 
every deed that has been done, to meet at a 
certain point and there fuse. 

Edith had left Mabel, but not to go to 
Lethway. When nothing else remained 
that way was open. She no longer felt any 
horror—only a great distaste. But two 
weeks found her at her limit. She, who had 
rarely had more than just enough, now had 
nothing. 

And no glory of sacrifice upheld her. 
She no longer believed that by removing 
the burden of her support she could save 
Mabel. It was clear that Mabel would not 
be saved. To go back and live on her, under 
the circumstances, was but a degree re- 
pha from the other thing that confronted 

er. 

There is just a chance that, had she not 
known the boy, she would have killed her- 
self. But again the curious change he had 
worked in her manifested itself. He thought 
suicide a wicked thing. 

“‘T take it like this,” he had said in his 
eager way: ‘‘life’s a thing that’s given us for 
some purpose. Maybe the purpose gets 
clouded—I’m afraid I’m an awful duffer at 
saying what I mean. But we’ve got to work 
it out, do yousee? Or—or the whole scheme 
is upset.’’ 

It had seemed very clear then. 

Then, on a day when the rare sun made 
even the rusty silk hats of clerks on tops of 
omnibuses to gleam, when the traffic glit- 
tered on the streets and the windows of sil- 
versmiths’ shops shone painful to the eye, 
she met Lethway again. 

The sun had made her reckless. Since the 
boy was gone life was wretchedness, but 
she clung to it. She had given up all hope of 
Cecil’s return, and what she became mat- 
tered to no one else. 

Perhaps, more than anything else, she 
craved companionship. In all her crowded 
young life she had never before been alone. 
Companionship and kindness. She would 
have followed to heel, like a dog, for a kind 
word. 

Then she met Lethway. They walked 
through the park. When he left her her 
once clear, careless glance had a suggestion 
of furtiveness in it. 

That afternoon she packed her trunk and 
sent it to an address he had given her. In 
her packing she came across the stick of 
cold cream, still in the pocket of the middy 
blouse. She flung it, as hard as she could, 
across the room. 

She paid her bill with money Lethway 
had given her. She had exactly a sixpence 
of her own. She found herself in Trafalgar 
Square late in the afternoon. The great 
enlisting posters there caught her eye, filled 
her with bitterness. 

“Your king and your country need you,” 
she read. She had needed the boy, too, but 
this vast and impersonal thing, his mother 
country, had taken him from her—taken 
him and lost him. She wanted to stand by 
the poster and cry to the passing women to 
hold their men back. As she now knew she 
hated Lethway, she hated England. 

She wandered on. Near Charing Cross 
she spent the sixpence for a bunch of lilies 
of the valley, because he had said once 
that she was like them. Then she was for 
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throwing them in the street, remembering — 
the thing she would soon be. F 
“For the wounded soldiers,’ 


was a great crowd, but something in her 
face made the crowd draw back and let , 
her through. They nudged each other as 
she passed. ie 
“Looking for someone, poor child!” said 
a girl and, following her, thrust the flowers — 
she too carried into Edith’s hand. She put — 
them with the others, rather dazed. : 
To Cecil the journey had been a series of 
tragedies. Not his own. There were two — : 
hundred of them, officers and men, on the 
boat across the Channel. Blind, maimed, — 
paralyzed, in motley garments, they ee | 
hilariously happy. Every throb of the 
turbine engines was a thrust toward home, 
They sang, they cheered. . 
Now and then some one would shout; — 
“Are we downhearted?’”’ And crutches and — 
canes would come down on the deck to the 
unanimous shout: ‘‘No!” a 
Folkestone had been trying, with its pa- 
rade of cheerfulness, with kindly women o 
the platform serving tea and buns. In thi 
railway coach to London, where the officers 
sat, a talking machine played steadily, a 
there were masses of flowers, violets an 
lilies of the valley. At Charing Cross 
a great mass of people, and as they slowly — 
disembarked he saw that many were cry- 
ing. He was rather surprised. He had 
known London as a cold and unemotional 
place. It had treated him as an alien, had 
snubbed and ignored him. : 
He had been prepared to ask nothing A 
London, and it lay at his feet in tears. E 
Then he saw Edith. “a 
Perhaps, when in the fullness of years the 
boy goes over to the life he so firmly be- 
lieves awaits him, the one thing he wi 
carry with him through the open door wil 
be the look in her eyes when she saw him 
Too precious a thing to lose, surely, eve 
then. Such things make heaven. 5 
“What did I tell you?” cried the git 
who had given Edith her flowers. “‘She . : 
found him. See, he has lost his arm. Lool 
out—catch him?” a G 
But he did not faint. He went eve 
whiter, and looking at Edith he touched 
his empty sleeve. 3 
“As if that would make any difference 
to her!” said the girl, who was in black 
“Look at her face! She’s got him.” 
Neither Edith nor the boy could speak, 
He was afraid of unmanly tears. His dig 
nity was very dear to him. And the trag- 
edy of his empty sleeve had her by the 
throat. So they went out together and the ~ 
crowd opened to let them by. 


At nine o’clock that night Lethwa 
stormed through the stage entrance of th 
theater and knocked viciously at the door — 
of Mabel’s dressing room. Receiving sf 
attention, he opened the door and went in. — 

The room was full of flowers, and Mabel, — 
ready to go on, was having her pink toes — 
rouged for her barefoot dance. 

“You’ve got a nerve!” she said coolly. | 

“Where’s Edith?” 7 | 


“T don’t know and I don’t care. She ran | 
away, when I was stinting myself to keep 
her. I’m done. Now you go out and el 
that door, and when you want to ona | 
lady’s dressing room, knock. | 

He looked at her with blazing hatred. 

“Right-o!’’ was all he said. And he | 
turned and left her to her flowers. 

At exactly the same time Edith wa 
entering the elevator of a small, very re- 
spectable hotel in Kensington. "The 4 
smiling, watched her in. 

He did not kiss her, greatly to whe dl 
appointment of the hall porter. As § 
elevator rose the boy stood at salute, the 
fingers of his left hand to the brim of h 
shabby cap. In his eyes, as they followet 
her, was all that there is of love—love ant A 
a new understanding. 

She had told him, and now he knew. H 


the lines, where many there were w 
fought their battles and were wounded, and | 
even died 5 

As he turned and went out two m 
on crutches were passing along the q 
street. They recognized him in the light ot 
the doorway, and stopped in front of h 
Their voices rang out in cheerful unison 

“Are we downhearted? No!” 

Their crutches struck the pavement V 
a resounding thump. 
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Automobile and commercial vehicle manufacturers with names 
known as household words throughout the world are equipping their 
pleasure cars and trucks with the 


DIXIE Magneto 


20th Century Ignition 


They could have adopted cheaper ignition systems, but they have 
refused to profit at the expense of their reputations. — Co/one/ Dixie 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(All Splitdorf features are fully covered by patent or patents pending) 
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announces a “Light Twelve” 
and New Series “Light Six” 


In producing the Haynes “Light Twelve’’ we followed the same 
success formula which developed the Haynes “‘ Light Six,” the 
sensation of the past year. It is the Haynes way to originate 
and perfect a car—and then announce it for the market. 


The New Haynes 
‘Light Twelve” 


For over a year the Haynes “Light 
Twelve” has been in the process of de- 
velopment. Over seven months ago the 
engine for the new car was on the testing 
block. A few weeks later the car was 
on the road undergoing every possible 
test. In announcing the Haynes “Light 
Twelve” we do it with the knowledge 
that it has emerged triumphantly from its 
thorough testing— it is a car upon which 
we are proud to put our name and are 
glad to back with our reputation. 


The “Light Twelve” has valve-in-head 
motor, aluminum pistons and embodies the 
latest developments in engineering practice. 
Watch for your dealer’s announcement of 
this car. 


The Refined Haynes 
“Light Six”’ 


New Series Models 36 and 37 of the 
Haynes “Light Six” embody many refine- 
ments, including: seat covers, aluminum 
pistons, improved body lines, gipsy curtains, 
ammeter, hydrometer, cigar lighter, etc. 


The engine in the new Haynes “Light 
Six” is the same light, high-speed motor 
that develops more horsepower than any 
other engine of the same bore and stroke. 
In actual performance this has meant 
flexibility, hill-climbing power, get-away 
ability, and economy, which have made 
Haynes users enthusiastic boosters. It also 
has resulted in a sale that for 1915 practi- 
cally totalled the combined output of the 
other car makers of Indiana—the second 
state in automobile production. 


Write for full information regarding the New Haynes Series 


We'll be glad to send you the details in the January issue of 
our magazine, “‘ The Haynes Pioneer.’’ It’s free on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
40 South Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
surunevncanetnenyveaeeneeneenenneqencenegeoeesuonuannHeOEEEAEEAEN TERETE 
HAYNES “LIGHT SIX” PRICES— 

Model 36—Five-Passenger Touring Car. . . . $1485 
Model 36—Three-Passenger ‘“‘So-Sha-Belle” Roadster, $1485 
Model 37—Seven-Passenger Touring Car . . . ~ $1585 


Haynes “Light Twelve” prices — 
to be announced shortly. 


All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


January 8, 1916 


ALNNOUNCEMENT 


KING EIGHT 


“CHALLENGER” MODEL E—SIXTY HORSE POWER 
7-Passenger Touring 5-Passenger Roadster 


Price $1350 Complete 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


ITH this new model the King Motor Car Company enters its 
* second year as a builder of “Eights”, after having been the 


first concern in America to manufacture and market a “popular-priced” eight 
cylinder automobile and the second in the country with a car of this type. 


Thousands of the first King Eight are now in operation the world over, there 
being more KING eight cylinder cars running than any other make saveone. This 
model more than doubled our business in less than one year and necessitated an 
increased factory area of 70,000 square feet, which is ample evidence ofits success. 


The finely designed boat-line body of “CHALLENGER” Model E has a grace, distinctiveness 
and finish beyond illustration. Only an examination of its lines and coach work will do it justice. 
The many points of engineering excellence require catalog enlargement, but a suggestion of what 
this car offers mechanically may be gathered from a brief mention of features: Motor bore and 
stroke 3 x 5; staggered cylinder blocks; aluminum pistons; improved King Cantilever suspension; 
120 wheel- base — equal in roominess to 126 inches in a Six; emergency brake on transmission 
shaft; auxiliary seats folding out of sight; spiral bevel gears, and vacuum gasoline system. 


Model E has been on the trial road for months and has been put to grueling tests, under the 
eyes of our engineers, which would represent years of hard usage in ordinary service. 


“RELIANCE”—THE IMPROVED 5-PASSENGER TOURING MODEL—$1/50 Complete. 


49-45 Horse Power, Eight Cylinder. The car which made the famous official high- gear tests on the 
Pacific Coast—two rough trips of over 800 miles each sealed in “‘high’’, both with perfect scores. 
113-inch wheel-base and 2% x 5 V-type motor. Color, Salon green. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


See King Exhibit at the Automobile Shows, and send for descriptive matter 
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“Gentlemen—The Big Stick” 


ERE is the mightiest and yet the 

gentlest weapon that ever beat a 
stubborn beard into submission and left 
a smile of contentment in its wake. 


It is built for men of action—ready to 
the hand, gentle to the skin and a steam 
roller to beard resistance. 


A pull—and the top becomes a holder for 
the fingers. Dropping it back in the 
box after use is as natural as dropping it 
anywhere, and there it stays till tomorrow, 
protected from dust and germs. 


Such, fellow shavers, is the Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving" Stick—a soap that 
comes down to you through three- 
quarters of a century without an impure 


strain; a lather that feels like cream and 
carries moisture like a sponge, and a box 
that’s as handy as a valet. 


Try this super-soap tomorrow morn- 
ing. It is no farther away than the 
nearest dealer. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all four 
- forms, and then decide which you prefer. Or send 
4 cents in stamps for any one. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Gonn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams Talc Powder, 
Your choice of four odors, Violet, Carnation, Lilac, Rose. 
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In This Number 


Edgar Franklin—Will Payne—H. G. Wells—Charles E. Van Loan—James H. Collins 
Irvin S$. Cobb—Samuel G. Blythe—Arthur Stringer— Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
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the national joy smoke 


F every smoker knew the merits of 

Prince Albert they’d beat-it-quick 
for the toppy red bag, selling for 5c; 
or the tidy red tin, which is handed 
you for a dime. For Prince Albert 
doles out enjoyment that makes 
men sit up and take notice! When 
you smoke P. A. right along you’ll 
realize that the patented process 
puts it in a distinctive class! And 
as you get to know Prince Albert 
better, you’ll want bigger supplies 
at home and at the office. Then, 
you buy the handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidor—or, that 
classy pound crystal-glass humi- 
dor, with sponge-mozistener top 
that keeps P. A. in such fine fettle 
ALWAYS! 


Watch your step! 


It’s an easy matter to imitate the size 
and even the color of the Prince Albert 
tidy red tin, but it is impossible to 
imitate the quality and flavor of Prince 


See how this 


listens to your 


smokeappetite! 


For, Prince Albert tobacco will jam you 
so chock-a-block-full of tobacco joy you’ll 
fire-up every-little-so-often ! 


And that enthusiasm will come to you 
as sure and as mighty-natural-like as you 
hitch your smokeappetite to P. A.! 


For, you are firing-up tobacco with the 
quality that combines al/ the pleasures 
any man ever figured-out could be dug 
from asmoke! The patented process fixes 
that—and cuts out bite and parch! 


And the deeper and longer-enduring that 
smoke-grouch, riper the time is to cut- 
loose-wide-open like a flash! For Prince 


Albert paves the way! If you have 
an old jimmy pipe shelved, you get it 
fired-up with P, A.! Because you can 
smoke a pipe and enjoy it all the time if 
you pin your:faith to the P. A. standard! 
It certainly will contribute a lot of satis- 
faction, and home-content, and work- 
content to any red-blooded man! 


That’s because Prince Albert is right 
—right in flavor, in coolness, in fra- 
grance! And it will not bite or parch! 
You smoke your fill of P. A. without a 
comeback—it leaves such a friendly 
feeling ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, Nic: 


Albert tobacco! The patented process 
protects that! Prince Albert has no 


near relations! Get the idea? 


Copyright 1916 by 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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Count the Raisins! 


Here’s a reproduction from a phoro- 
graph of California Raisin Bread, with 
from ten to fifteen rich, plump, seeded Sun- 
Maid raisins in each slice! In quality 
raisin bread raisins are p/enziful. 


The boys and girls and men of your 
family are looking for big, luscious, 
meaty raisins, just /ike these, in a dainty 
loaf of bread made just like this. And 
they’re looking for p/enty of these good 
raisins. 


Their ideal bread is round the corner 


now —at first-class grocery stores and 
bakeries —fresh from your city’s cleanest 
and most modern ovens, and all ready 
for your table. 


Ask your dealer—say “California 
Raisin Bread made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins.’ x x * 


Sun-Maid Raisins are concentrated 
nutriment—healthful fruit-food. So this 
bread is both good and good for the entire 
family. Raisins are Nature’s confections. 
No need to deny the children c4ese fine, 
pure sweets. 


California Raisin Bread 


made with SUN-MAID Raisins 


Buy the Sun-Maid Brand of raisins for home use at any first-class grocer’s 
Sun-Maid Raisins are sun-cured California grapes— white Muscatels, 


store. 


a kind too tender to ship fresh to the markets. You'll always use this kind. i 5| Ce 
Write for free recipe book containing scores of raisin-food suggestions. ean 
Raisins because of their high food value are one of the cheapest of all foods. Suna 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY 


Membership, 6,000 Growers 


Home Office, Fresno, Cal. 


Chicago, 326 Ww. Madison St. 


Price not over Lic 


New York, 113 Hudson St. per pound 
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The NEW 
Studebaker 


HE keynote of the vivid life of today is practical 
luxury—not the silken self-indulgence of past and 
degenerate ages but the studied planning to get the utmost 
of comfort and ease which life can bestow. Yet restraint 
must be served and shrewd American common sense withal. 


A true exemplar of this spirit, this New SERIES 17 Studebaker 
4-cylinder Car stands as the embodiment of all that is finest and best 
among American ideals—beautiful without ostentation, powerful 
without surplusage—breathing quality in every line that meets the 
eye and in the most exacting scrutiny of every part. 


In price this new Studebaker meets the commendable insistence that 
full value should not mean excessive cost—eight hundred and forty- 
five dollars is surely moderate for such a car as this—and a price 
that only greatly increased volume and efficient, highly organized 
facilities such as Studebaker’s can make a FACT. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit 


Four Cylinder Models Half -Ton Commercial Cars 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . $845 
Roadster, 3-passenger . : ater de Panel Delivery Car $875 
Landau- Roadster) 3- seasnoncen 5 1145 Express Body . . . . - 850 
Six Cylinder Models Station and Baggage Ween ‘ ‘ 875 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . $1050 ‘ . 
Ronda setae eee 1025 One-Ton Commercial Trucks 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . 1350 Open Express, complete $1200 
Coupé, 4-passenger . 1600 r 
Sedantyopasceneon 4 1675 Stake Body, complete . 1250 
Limousine, 7-passenger . 2500 Bus, 16-passenger, full equipment . 1400 
Canadian Prices 
Four Cylinder Models Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . $1165 Touring Car, 7-passenger . $1395 
Roadster, 3-passenger . 1135 Roadster, 3-passenger . 1365 
Landau- Roadster, 3- passenver < 1465 Landau- Roadster D 1695 


More than 207,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


The car of the GOLDEN Chassis 


‘ Published Weekly Copyright,1916 
Le by The Curtis Publishing Company in 
i pies. “pe THE SA TU. DA a fe the United States and Great Britain 
The Curtis Publishing Se 
; Comp any Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office 
Independence Square as Second-Class Matter 
Philadelphia poeta Se 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 


Soap Rip enscctta Street Founded A°D'1728 Sy Benj. Franklin Brigenatrecte 
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By ARTHUR STRINGER 
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IDDER was a So when Widder and 
\ \ failure. And | =: 7 his wagonload of traps 
Widder, with oy | , moved in she was pre- 
she salt-and-pepper pared to make conces- 
oeginning to show sions. 
ibove his ears, no A man with two 
onger made any effort trunks, and a canary 
50 blink that fact. For cage, and an iron- 
ie saw that he had bound carpenter’s 
some to accept the chest, and racks and 
sonditions of failure, tripods and a barrel of 
0 accept them impas- photographic plates, 
sively, as a man emerg- and a vise and anvil 
ng from a fever combined, and boxes 
iecepts weakness. of odd-looking models, 
It was useless now and bottles of hypoand 
2ven to worry about it. acids and paint mix- 
de had lost the habit tures, and heaven 
of thinking ahead. By knows what, seemed a 
imiting his ambitions, man likely to put up 
ie found, he no longer with a leaky roof and 
uffronted his pride. He a room without heat. 
iad become a time- Widder, in fact, had 
narker. He found life promptly and neatly 
00 tumultuous a tide soldered a piece of tin 
(0 battle against. It over the leak in the 
vas more comfortable roof, being a handy 
(0 drift along with the man with tools, for 
surrent, snatching at although at that par- 
vhat the back-currents ticular time in the ebb 
of existence left within tide of his efforts as a 
iis reach. commercial photog- 
There were times rapher—he still tech- 
when his sense of fail- nically designated 
ire was more poignant himself as an inventor. 
chan at others. But if So sweeping, in- 
1e was not actively and deed, were Mrs. 
aggressively happy, he Feeney’s concessions 
was not altogether that she allowed her 
inhappy. Time had new lodger to cut a 
caught him that he door between the top- 
20uld always have a floor front and what 
oof over his head, a she still perversely 
‘oof of some sort, and called the skylight 


swo meals and a free- room, although for the 
unch tide-over every “Would You Mind Waiting a Minute or Two? I’m Afraid There’s Somebody Outside”’ latter roomshe exacted 
lay, and enough a rent of six dollars a 


clothes from the residuary Rialto of Seventh Avenue to keep him warm, to say nothing month, notwithstanding the fact that the sealing up of its skylight had for two years’ 
of the luxury of a penny evening paper to keep him in touch with life and romance, and __ time left it quite untenable. This, Widder had explained, in pensively persuading her to 
an occasional rainy day in the public library to keep him posted as to the mechanical let him pipe running water into that abode of darkness, would be just the place for 
nyentions of his luckier confreres. developing his plates and pursuing his experiments in mechanics. And before winter set 
_In other words, Widder was respectably pauperized. The accumulation of stores was in he had given an Italian two dollars to install a ruinous grate and mantel, carried 
no longer essential to his scheme of life. He was as improvident as a park squirrel, with _ bodily from a neighboring house in the hands of “‘wreckers,”’ into the empty fireplace 
nis instinct for garnering vitiated. For no matter how long the lean spells and the cold of _ of his own bleak-walled living room. 
winter, somewhere in a great city there were always casual hands to sustain his brisk This innovation was endured, however, only after a distinct understanding with 
incompetency. ~ ; Mrs. Feeney that the aforementioned grate and mantel, once installed, were to remain 
Widder knew he was a failure, because he had become reconciled to the compromises __ where they had been put, no matter what became of Widder himself. When Mrs. Feeney 
of failure. If he had succeeded in feathering a nest of his own, it wasanest not worth darkly hinted at.the danger of fire Widder triumphantly demonstrated the merits of 
the feathering. He no longer beat against the bars of his cage. His captivity wasthat | Widder’s Fireproof Paint, showing how even cigar boxes, once covered with his invention, 
confirmed captivity of the spirit which restrained him from seeking freedom even when — stubbornly and persistently refused to be incinerated.. So impressed was Mrs. Feeney 
the door stood open. For Widder no longer rebelled against the thought of his top-floor with this seeming miracle that, in a moment of weakness, she extended to Widder 
den in a dilapidated East Twenty-fourth Street rooming house, or at the consciousness of _ permission to do a bit of cooking, provided he paid for the installation of his own meter 
washing and drying his own underwear, or at the memory that many of his lessmeager and the use of his own gas. Yet this generous concession was achieved only after Widder 
meals were cooked by his own hand. had assuaged Mrs. Feeney’s fixed apprehension as to mice and rats with the confident 
The cooking of his own meals, in fact, was the perpetuation of a sort of personal declaration that he could make a trap to catch any rat or mouse that so much as showed 
‘riumph for Widder, in that arid rooming house where the edict of Mrs. Feeney ordained its nose above the third floor. The new lodger even explained that he preferred keeping 
there should be neither breakfasting nor supping above-stairs. And woe betidethelodger his own quarters in order with his own hands, provided a rubbish box was left in the hall 
who essayed gustatory audacities over any of her gas jets and brought that gross and immediately outside his door. 
asthmatic figure up from her own Plutonian regions, whence issued, day by day, the ever Through the material matutinally carried belowstairs from this rubbish-box, how=ver, 
provocative odor of fried bacon and boiling cabbage! But with Widder in his aerie at Mrs. Feeney prospected both eagerly and assiduously, cradling and sifting it as patiently 
the top of the house it was somewhat different. For nearly two years ago, when Widder as a placer miner washes his Klondike sand for a speck of color. But outside of divers 
nad taken that top-floor front, he had come with all the earmarks of a “permanent,” and signs attesting that Widder’s cooking activities were more extensive than he had implied, 
the astute Mrs. Feeney had sacrificed principle on the altar of expediency. Herabhorrence _ she found nothing to confirm her earlier suspicion that this top-floor lodger was a bomb 
of transients, who as often as not were fly-by-nights given to screwing empty trunks to maker secretly devoted to the fashioning of high explosives. So Widder stayed on. 
the floor and leaving poolroom slips behind the washstand, wasimmutable and immovable. The roots of Widder’s existence, in fact, struck deeper and deeper into that top-floor 
She had a weakness for lodgers who carried open and unmistakable signs of anchorage. room, for with it he seemed finally able to solve life’s final problem. He learned to live 
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meagerly on what proved to be meager earnings. He had, 
almost without knowing it, achieved a sort of philosophic 
calm which inured him to the daily attritions of penury. 
It was not so much that he was without motor power as it 
was that he stood without incentive. The schemers and 
climbers of life all had something to scheme and climb for. 
Widder was alone in the world. His wants were few. 
When his work as a commercial photographer no longer 
proved profitable he pensively directed his attention to 
the retailing of wall maps and then to the peddling of a 
patented gas jet which, according to the circular that 
accompanied it, saved eighty per cent in gas consumption. 
Widder suspected that it did not save six per cent; but 
people accepted it, for people were romantically inclined 
and, being ever hopeful of miracles, were ever open to 
being hoodwinked. And when the gas jet was no longer 
profitable it became an egg beater, and the egg beater was 
in time displaced by an instantaneous tap filter that made 
Croton as clear as crystal and saved you from swallowing 
germs which one glance at the pamphlet pictures promptly 
persuaded you were as malignant to the human system as 
they were repulsive to the human eye. 

Yet gas jets and egg beaters and tap filters had kept the 
pot boiling, and once a month, in cold weather, a quarter 
of a ton of coal was carried up and packed away in the 
lidded box with the corduroy-cushion top, and shoes 
were half-soled, and a larder replenished, and cuttle bone 
bought for the canary hung in the bit of sunlight which 
showed at the window on a clear day. He liked very much 
to hear the singing of that blithe-hearted little bird, for it 
was a true Harz Mountain canary and not one of the 
dyed sparrows that Sixth Avenue peddlers dispose of to the 
unwary. He liked those bird notes almost as much as he 
liked the mellow chime from the Metropolitan Tower, 
which he could always hear. 

But there were times when he stared in puzzled reproof 
at that little yellow-feathered singer, seeming conscious 
of the fact that it was in some way a seal on his failure, 
a tacit avowal of subjugation, an acknowledgment of 
resignation, like a flower plot in which prisoners become 
forlornly interested. Moods such as this, however, never 
stayed long with him, for he had the habit of somewhat 
optimistically assuring himself that he was one man in a 
million, merely to have a roof over his head. He even 
consorted with a ghostly sense of well-being when his fire 
was lighted of a winter night and he compared himself with 
his neighbors, since that mansion of Mrs. Feeney’s stood 
strangely like a second Mount A‘tna, luxuriant enough at 
its base perhaps, but betraying ever-increasing sterility as 
one ascended, until at the fourth floor, with the exception 
of Widder’s tight-walled crater of warmth, its arctic bald- 
ness marked it as a peak of eternal impoverishment. 

Troubled and brief, as a rule, were the lodgments in the 
two rooms at the back, and especially in the little hall room 
whose open door stared so wistfully into the open door of 
Widder’s abode, since privacy in a hall room can be pur- 
chased only at the price of warmth denied. 

It was at the beginning of his second winter in the top- 
floor front that the great event of all Widder’s life occurred. 
It came, as so many of life’s great events seem to come, 
from a clear sky, without warning, without a tub thumper 
to proclaim its imminence. And with its arrival Widder 
felt that he and Romance had in some way joined hands. 
He may have been a mere snag in the current of city life, 
but thereafter it was a snag beside which the Lorelei were 
known to have sung. He suddenly found himself living 
cheek by jowl with Adventure. Even the fixed star of his 
fireproof paint’s success, which was always with him 
because it was always so remote, seemed eclipsed by the 
radiance of this more meteoric event. 

For hidden away in his cat-eyed little dark room, behind 
the double lock and key of his iron-bound carpenter’s chest, 
lurked a vast hazard. There, so close to his bottles of hypo 
and his plate racks and the models that crowded his acid- 
stained worktable, waited a current of high emprise which 
could be turned on, if he chose, as easily as he turned on his 
water tap. There it lurked, giving a secret dignity to his 
quiet-eyed and ineradicable humility, touching with the 
wine glow of perilous days his pensive and patient habit of 
self-deprecation. And what it was and how it came there 
is not altogether unworthy of record. 

It sprang out on him, like a tiger out of a jungle, from 
the dingy door of a dingy tenement of a dingy quarter 
of Williamsburg. Having “‘worked”’ Brooklyn 
with his patented tap filter, which could be 
bought from the jobbers along with a district 
right for fifteen cents apiece and peddled out 
at the rate of a dollar each, he patiently and 
pensively entered the more northerly district 
plumed by the factory chimneys that shrouded 
the Williamsburg Bridge from the rising sun. 
He worked dispiritedly but not despairingly, 
for he realized that one sale a day meant safety 
and three sales a day spelt munificence, al- 
though there were, indeed, days when entire 
suburban districts united in their distrust of a 
filter that could be attached to any tap with- 
out materially affecting its flow. From door 


to door he went with gentle doggedness, accepting defeat 
without bitterness and rebuffs without complaint. 

It was at the end of an empty and altogether unprofit- 
able morning that a door, not unlike the two hundred hum- 
drum doors at which he had already applied, finally opened 
in answer to his knock. Widder, as was his wont, artfully 
advanced his right foot, thus gently interposing an obstacle 
against the inopportune shutting of that door. But the 
maneuver in this instance was unnecessary, for the hollow- 
cheeked Calabrian who occupied the flat not only examined 
Widder’s tap filter with interest, but invited the mild- 
eyed peddler into his little dining room. There, after more 
talk over Widdcr’s mechanical marvel in particular and 
the vicissitudes of house-to-house canvassing in general, 
the Calabrian not only bought a filter for one dollar but 
extended to his visitor an invitation to join him in his 
midday dinner. That alone would have made it a red- 
letter day for Widder. But during that meal of macaroni 
drenched with tomato sauce, and washed down with half 
a bottle of rather tepid Marsala, the Calabrian had watched 
his visitor closely and questioned him pointedly. Life, it 
was plain to see, had treated Widder none too handsomely. 
And when two rat-tailed cigars were handed out, the Cala- 
brian even hinted that there were easier ways of making 
money than peddling tap filters. 

Widder, with his tongue a little loosened by the tepid 
Marsala, thereupon resounded the possibilities of his fire- 
proof paint, and his collapsible shoe-tree and razor-blade 
sharpener and music-sheet turner. But there was easier 
money, his host still proclaimed, than trying to market new 
inventions. When Widder meekly asked what this might 
be, the Calabrian slapped his leg—in a bandage from acid 
burns, he had explained—and declared the pensive-eyed 
filter peddler as exactly the type of man he wanted. And 
when Widder for the second time asked what this declara-~ 
tion might mean he was told that it would all be made 
plain at the proper hour. On the following day, when he 
came back, everything would be explained. 

Widder went back. He went back because the dragnet 
of the unusual compelled him to go back. But the Cala- 
brian still temporized and cross-questioned and talked 
airily of easy money, of money enough to sink a ship. The 
time, however, was not right for particulars. There were 
certain enemies who must not be forgotten. It would take 
a few days more to make sure that the coast was clear. 
And in the meantime an offer was an offer. If Widder 
would carry home a suitcase and take care of it for a week 
the Calabrian would buy his entire stock of twelve tap 
filters for twelve good dollars. Then, when the coast was 
clear, they could get down to business. The Calabrian 
would come to Widder’s room and talk things over. 

Widder, as he stood viewing the suitcase in question, 
scarcely knew what to say. Even while the aroma of 
romance widened be- 
fore his nostrils the 
cynic philosophy which 
life had imposed on him i 
drove his ardor back 
into its kennel of skep- 
ticism. It was an 
innocent-looking suit- 
ease, as the Calabrian 
pointed out for the sec- 
ond time, and Widder 
could carry it away 
without fear of inter- 
ception and harbor it 
without a shadow of 
suspicion. And it 
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Twenty-Four Thousand Doliars—More Money Than He Had Ever 
Seen in All His Life 


* solved to his own satisfaction. 
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would be atest. It would prove that Widder was the sort. 
of man he wanted. And if there were anything wrong about 
carrying a suitcase into New York, why, what a beehive 
evil, for example, the Grand Central Terminal must 
That was what suitcases were made for—to be carried. A 
not many men got twelve good dollars for carrying one, 
It was probably the hazard of the thing, rather tha 
the unprecedented sale of twelve tap filters, that appeale 
to Widder’s imagination. He finally consented to take 
suitcase and keep it until the Calabrian called for it. 
as he lugged it to a street car and sat with it between 
knees as he sped homeward across the Williamsb 
Bridge high above the housetops and the crawling E 
River shipping, he felt that he was in some way a mar! 
man. When a second passenger crowded in beside him 
even tingled with secret apprehension, and it was not of 
that the mice feet of alarm scampered up and down Wid 
der’s sedentary body. Why he was apprehensive he could 
not quite say. Nor could he say just why there was a dis 
tinct overtone of pleasure to those primarily disturbin; 
excitements. But for the first time in his life he felt he 
was a fellow passenger with peril. A ruddier light in som 
way flared across the gray tenor of his monotonous days 
It was not until the second day that he began to wo: 
about the suitcase. Then, for the twentieth time, he 
looked it over. It was a large-sized case of yellow cowhide, 
and its heaviness told him that it was well filled. Bu it 
what it held he had no means of knowing. There was d 
nothing equivocal about its lock. A hammer and chisel, of 
course, could demolish that fastening, just as a razor blade 
could have cut away the entire cowhide and canvas 
of the case. But that, naturally, was not to be thought of 
So once again Widder turned the suitcase over and ov 
and weighed it in his hand, and stood it up on his ta 
Then he sat studiously contemplating it, as though 
staring at it he might finally come into some miraculous 
power of X-raying its contents. 
Then the thought flashed through him that it might te 
packed with stolen silverware, and, this being traced, 
would surely lead him to being charged with being an 
accessory after the fact. Or it might be packed with ni 
glycerine or an infernal machine. Then an even more dis 
turbing possibility took possession of his mind as he got 
up to light the gas. What was to prevent it from being—h e 
hesitated, even, over articulating the thought—a dismem- 
bered human body? More than once his penny evening 
paper had told of such things, and had even printed corr b= 
orative photographic evidence, over which he had often 
enough pored with indifferent and half-incredulous eyes, 
They were, he remembered, invariably designated as Trunk 
Murders. And if there were trunk murders, why cou! 
there not also be suitcase murders? 
Widder turned the gas a little higher. Then, ha 
measured his own meager dimensions in comparison ae | 
the suitcase’s, he saw, with a sigh of relief, that eve 
pygmy could not be fitted into such a receptacle. But his 
sleep that night was not peaceful, even after stowing the 


it there. And after another day of disquieting theori 
and another night of even more disquieting dreams, h 
decided that he had had enough of mystery. He journeyed 
over to Williamsburg to have that mystery solved, 
Otherwise the suit 
would have to be taken out of his poss 
sion and taken at once. Unless he co 
be given either a key or some definite kno 
edge of what the thing held, the compact : 
would have to be called off. That much he 
intended to insist upon. 5 
Yet he insisted on no such thing. Fo 
he found the Calabrian’s street door st 
rounded by, a crowd, who explained that 
an Italian “‘coiner’ * had shot a Treasury 
Department detective during a raid on 
quarters, and would inevitably go to 5 
Sing for life. 
“And if the cop croaks he’ll sure Ps th ee 
chair!”’ grimly announced an unshaven citi-- 
zen close to Widder’s elbow. ; 
Widder filtered away through that crowd 
as quickly as water through one of his ow 
tap strainers. He vanished promptly a 
discreetly from the neighborhood and 
turned palpitating to the haven of his t 
coe quarters, where, having securely locked his do 
he sat down and tried to think it all out. Then, h 
ing cautiously disinterred the suitcase from its h 
place, he sat viewing it with more concern than ever. 
He sat viewing it, in fact, with something akin to hatred, 
he might have viewed a snake that he had neither the pov 
nor the right to kill. But being unable to banish it, 
determined that it should at least be kept caged. So 
emptied his carpenter’s chest, placed the suitcase in the b 
tom, and buried it under an array of photograph plates, a 
faded newspapers, and empty bottles, and underwear t 
had long since been put on the retired list. Then he dow 
locked the chest, secreted it under his worktable, and ma 
assurance trebly sure by even locking his dark-room do 
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Then he waited. Day by day he waited, pausing appre- 
hensively at every footstep that sounded on Mrs. Feeney’s 
stairways and on the street, shrinking inwardly at every 
stranger who for the second time might happen to glance 
in his direction. And, in the meantime, he scanned his 
evening paper meticulously, column by laborious column, 
wondering why the wheels of the law should move so 
slowly. But as week by uneventful week dragged by and 
‘no hand was laid accusingly on his shoulder his appre- 
nensions gradually subsided. He got so he could once more 
step down into East Twenty-fourth Street without even 
changing color, and pass a policeman without holding his 
breath. Yet the tension was not 
iontirely relaxed until he finally 
'read of the sentencing of the 
‘counterfeiter, Nicolo Piazzia, to 
life imprisonment, with a suffi- 
ciently detailed recapitulation of 
ithe case to leave no doubt in 
'Widder’s mind as to the identity 
of the criminal. 

} So vast, indeed, was the for- 
mer’s relief at this news that he 
‘promptly and determinedly un- 
earthed the suitcase, and with it 
started for a Fourth Avenue base- 
iment locksmith with whom he 
had more than once done busi- 
inessinthepast. It would beeasy 
‘enough, he concluded, to tell this 
locksmith that he had lost the 
key to his traveling bag. But on 
(Mrs. Feeney’s front steps he came 
abruptly to a stop, suddenly real- 
izing that having a key fitted to ati 
that lock implied that the key eed 
would have to be tried. And the 
‘end of any such trial, he remem- 
ered, would mean the opening 
of the suitcase itself. That, con- 
cluded Widder, involved risks 
that he had neither the inten- 
tion nor the courage to face. So 
he went dejectedly back to his 
'top-floor room, locked himself in, 
and once more sat in a brown 
study before that enigmatic re- 
‘ceptacle that still spelt for him 
a great Perhaps. 

: He pondered the matter for 
several hours. By midnight 
curiosity had overcome his last 
scruples. He quietly filed down 
the point of a buttonhook and 
started to work on the suitcase 
lock. 

_ It took him some time. But 
in the end he was able to pick 
the lock and open the case. 

| Widder sat for several minutes 
without moving, staring down at 
the contents of thatsuitcase. He 
‘was trembling a little. And it 
took him some time, he found, to digest his discovery. It 
‘was, on the whole, the most dramatic moment of all Widder’s 
‘meager life. 

| For in that compactly packed case he found an electro- 
bath and several dry cells and two bank-note plates care- 
fully wrapped in tinfoil. 

| Then came a bottle of cyanide of potassium, four tubes 
of colored ink, two fine files, and a melting pot wrapped 
up in an Italian newspaper. Then came two plaster-of- 
Paris coin molds, a cardboard box filled with a silvery- 
white metallic substance which he recognized as antimony, 
a cigar box nearly filled with tin, and several pounds of bar 
lead wrapped in paper. 

_ But what made Widder actually catch his breath was 
‘a collection of six compact columns wrapped in Manila 
paper, which, upon investigation, proved to be three 
hundred and sixty freshly minted half dollars. Beside these 
he found a compact bale of oddly tinted paper which, 
when untied, brought Widder’s heart suddenly up into his 
mouth. For this bale, he found, was made up of twelve 
smaller packages neatly corded together; and each pack- 
age, he soon discovered, held exactly one hundred yellow- 
backs, one hundred bank notes, all in the denomination of 
twenty. That, Widder computed, meant twenty-four 
thousand dollars, not counting the one hundred and eighty 
dollars in silver. And that was more money than he had 
ever seen in all his life. 

It was counterfeit, of course. It had to be counterfeit. 
There was no chance ofits being anything else. But those 
yellowbacks looked startlingly like all other twenty-dollar 
bills that he had ever seen, and even being able to sit and 
stare at them left Widder a little light-headed. If it was 
not wealth it was at least a persuasively theatrical repre- 
sentation of wealth. And people have thrilled, long before 
Widder did, at well-staged imitations of reality. 


The imitations before him, he decided, were remarkably 
well done. Nothing about the yellowbacks openly pro- 
claimed them as counterfeit. They satisfied the eye and 
felt authentic to the finger. As for the coins, there was no 
doubt about their trickiness. They were a mold product, 
he knew, yet their edges were as sharp and clear as though 
freshly cut by a Federal die. The two fine files, he was 
mechanic enough to suspect, had been used to retouch their 
milling and cut away the mold drag where the hot metal had 
been poured into the plaster-of-Parisform. And after that, 
undoubtedly, the entire coin had been subjected to an acid 
wash to sharpen it up. And the alloy itself was a very 
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It Was an Innocent . 
Looking Suit= 

case, and Widder 
Could Carry it 

Away Without Fear 


good one. It rang true, and it approximated 
tothe weight of a genuine half dollar. Widder 
himself would never have questioned it—and 
Widder had learned to challenge all dubious 
half dollars, paying for that tuition in the sad 
school of experience. 

The next day Widder examined the plates and the col- 
ored inks. Having done so, he realized that with a hand 
press he could turn out several hundred of them a day. 
And before the week was out he attached the melting pot 
to his gas cooker, and experimented with alloys, and made 
a mold or two in the plaster forms, and reinvestigated the 
mysteries of electroplating. At the end of this work he 
awakened to the fact that Fate had thrust upon him the 
power of being the King Midas of Twenty-fourth Street. 

If there was something intoxicating in that thought 
there was also something intimidating. It involved vistas 
too big for his imagination. It gave him little chills up and 
down the spine, and after thinking it over for an hour or 
two he carefully gathered up his newly made coins of alloy 
and reconsigned them to his melting pot. And with their 
reduction to base metal there returned to him a shadowy 
yet indisputable sense of peace. Then he repacked the 
suitcase and stowed it carefully away in its hiding place. 
The next morning he once more started on his rounds as a 
peddler of tap filters. He realized, as he went doggedly 
back to work, that he had many days of lost time to make 
up. Yet eight laborious hours of enlarging on the virtues 
of his filter resulted in only one sale. Honest money, 
Widder remembered, was not so easy to make. 

During all his labors, however, he still carried with him 
the memory of that hidden wealth. It was something to 
have up one’s sleeve, something to come home to. Merely 
to nurse the knowledge of so vast a fortune proved a 
phantasmal consolation. It threw a halo of adventure over 


the humdrum grayness of things. If it no longer thrilled 
him as it had done in the earlier days of its possession, it 
still endowed him with a perverse sense of fortitude as he 
reckoned up his weekly accounts and by much ingenuity 
and industry managed to live within his legal income. 

As winter deepened and the bite of the frost grew 
sharper it cast a vague radiance over the bleakness of 
existence, as an open fire lights up the emptiest of rooms. 
It became as ghostly an abstraction as an old love affair, 
not to be sullied by sordid handling. It merged into the 
realm of pure romance. For Widder made no attempt to 
use any of his hidden wealth. He was afraid to. He was 
without the courage to take one of those authoritative 
looking yellowbacks and pass it across a counter or push 
it in under a subway wicket. That would mean the end 
of his peace of mind, the sullying of an abstraction by 
sordid handling. Widder’s code of ethics had never been 
definitely articulated. But he felt in his bones that 
honesty was in some way the best policy. And he was not 
crazy about having the law against him. 


II 


T WAS snowing a little as Widder made his way home- 
ward at the end of a day that had been the best in a 
week of desultory activities. The sale of three filters in 
an afternoon meant the prompt and reckless replenishing 
of his cupboard shelf, so, as he 
mounted the steps to Mrs. 
Feeney’s rooming house and 
guardedly reached into his left- 
hand trousers pocket for his keys, 
he balanced on his right arm a 
parcel of laundry, a quart bag 
of sweet potatoes topped with 
three red onions, a can of con- 
densed milk, a loaf of bread and 
a half pound of tub butter. 
Bulging from his pocket also 
were a pound of Hamburg steak 
and a half pound of bacon cut 
thin—for to Widder’s way of 
thinking nothing was more forti- 
fying of a sharp winter morning 
than the smell of frying bacon. 

So familiar was he with the 
maneuver of effecting entrance 
thus encumbered that he found 
his keys, unlocked the door, 
stepped inside, and closed it with 
a swing of his foot, without for a 
moment disturbing the delicate 
equilibrium of the pyramid of 
comestibles trembling on his 
right arm. 

His legs ached and he was 
glad to get home, for he had made 
the saddening discovery, during 
that afternoon’s blithe snowfall, 
that his shoes were leaking again. 
And it was disheartening, in the 
canvassing business, to see how 
quickly a pair of half soles could 

- go to the dogs. He was so glad 
to get home, indeed, that he 
found nothing obnoxious, as he 
mounted the worn stairs, in the 
perennial odor of boiled Brussels 
sprouts from the landlady’s base- 
ment range, or in the pungent 

smell of the banana oil from the studio of the second-floor 
crayon artist who both manufactured and gilded the frames 
for his own masterpieces, or in the heavy aroma of Turkish 
cigarettes seeping from the third-floor quarters of the 
hydrogenated toe dancer, still blithely nursing her torn 
ligament and awaiting the culmination of her twenty- 
thousand-dollar damage suit against the King of the Big 

Time Circuit. 

Widder was as unconscious of the heavy mustiness of the 
stairtreads and the heavier smell of gas-burned air about 
him as this same Jersey-born Russian toe dancer with 
the exotic, polysyllabic patronymic was unconscious of 
administrative upheavals in Petrograd. It was as he 
turned, breathing a little heavily, at the head of the last 
stairway that he heard a sound which for a moment 
arrested his attention. It was the sound of a woman crying 
behind a closed door. 

He knew, as he came to a stop before his own door and 
absently fingered his key ring for the right key, that it was 
the new roomer in the top-floor back who was crying. Just 
why she should be doing this was no concern of Widder’s. 

But Widder, like many another man, occasionally found 
the audible sounds of a woman’s grief not easy to endure. 
And he was especially disturbed by these little shaken 
sobs, because they were plainly made in secret, behind a 
closed door, and not for the benefit of immediate neighbors, 
as were the lamentations of Maggie Morrissey of The 
Musical Morrisseys, on the occasions when her lord and 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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from this war is Bloch. It must be fifteen or 
sixteen years ago since this gifted Russian made 
his forecast of the future. Perhaps it is more, for the 
French translation was certainly in existence before the 
Boer War. His case was that war between fairly equal 
antagonists must end in a deadlock because of the con- 
tinually increasing defensive efficiency of intrenched infan- 
try. This would give the defensive an advantage over the 
most brilliant strategy and over considerably superior num- 
bers that would completely discourage all aggression. He 
concluded that war was played out. 
His book was very carefully studied in Germany. As 
a humble follower of Bloch I did not realize this, and that 
failure led me into some unfortunate prophesying at the 
outbreak of the war. I judged Germany by the Kaiser, 
and by the Kaiser-worship which I sawin Berlin. I thought 
that he was a theatrical person who would dream of vast 
attacks and tremendous cavalry charges, and that he would 
lead Germany to be smashed against the allied defensive 
in the West, and to be smashed so thoroughly that the 
war would be over. I did not properly appreciate the more 
studious and more thorough Germany that was to fight 
behind the Kaiser and thrust him aside, the Germany we 
English fight now, the Ostwald-Krupp Germany of 1915. 
That Germany, one may now perceive, had read and 
thought over and thought out the Bloch problem. There 
was also a translation of Bloch into French. In English 
a portion of his book was translated for the general reader 
and published with a preface by the late Mr. W. T. Stead. 
It does not seem to have reached our military authorities, 
nor was it published here with an instructive intention. 
As an imaginative work it would have been considered 
worthless and impracticable. 


[i prophet who emerges with the most honor 


Getting Military Science Up to Date 


UT it is manifest now that if the Belgian and French 

frontiers had been properly prepared—as they should 
have been prepared when the Germans built their stra- 
tegic railways—with trenches and gun emplacements and 
secondary and tertiary lines, the Germans would never 
have got fifty miles into either France or Belgium. They 
would have been held at Liége and in the Ardennes. Five 
hundred thousand men would have held them indefinitely. 
But the Allies had never worked out trench warfare; they 
were unready for it, the Germans knew of their unreadi- 
ness, and upon this unreadiness it is quite clear they 
calculated. They did not reckon, it is now clear that they 
were right in not reckoning, the Allies as contemporary 
soldiers. They were going to fight a 1900 army with a 1914 
army, and their whole opening scheme was based on the 
conviction that the Allies would not intrench. Somebody 
in those marvelous maxims from the Dark Ages that seem 
to form the chief reading of our military experts said that 
the army that intrenches is a defeated army. The silly 
dictum was repeated and repeated after the Battle of the 
Marne. It shows just where our military science had 
reached in 1914—namely, to a level a year before Bloch 
wrote. So the Allies retreated. For long weeks the Allies 
retreated out of the west of Belgium, out of the north of 
France, and for rather over a month there was a loose, 
mobile war—as if Bloch had never existed. The Germans 
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were not fighting the 1914 pattern of war, they were fight- 
ing the 1899 pattern of war, in which direct attack, out- 
flanking, and so on were still supposed to be possible; they 
were fighting confident in their overwhelming numbers, in 
their prepared surprise, in the unthought-out methods of 
their opponents. In the Victorian war that ended in the 
middle of September they delivered their blow, they over- 
reached, they were successfully counterattacked on the 
Marne, and then abruptly—almost unfairly it seemed to 
our sportsmanlike conceptions—they shifted to the game 
played according to the very latest rules of 1914. The war 
did not come up to date until the Battle of the Aisne. With 
that the second act of the great drama began. 

I do not believe that the Germans ever thought it would 
come up to date so soon. I believe they thought that 
they would hustle the French out of Paris, come right up 
to the Channel at Calais before the end of 1914, and then 
intrench, produce the submarine attack and the Zeppelins, 
working from Calais as a base, and that they would end the 
war before the spring of 1915—with the Allies still a good 
fifteen years behindhand. I believe the Battle of the 
Marne was the decisive battle of the war, in that it 
shattered this plan, and that the rest of the 1914 fighting 
was Germany’s attempt to reconstruct their broken scheme 
in the face of an enemy who was continually getting more 
and more nearly up to date with the fighting. By Decem- 
ber, Bloch, who had seemed utterly discredited in August, 
was justified up to the hilt. The world was intrenched at 
his feet. By May the lagging military science of the Brit- 
ish had so far overtaken events as to realize that shrapnel 
was no longer so important as high explosive, and within 
a year the significance of machine guns, a significance 
thoroughly ventilated by imaginative writers fifteen years 
before, was being grasped by our conservative but by no 
means inadaptable leaders. 

The war since that first attempt, admirably planned 
and altogether justifiable—from a military point of view, I 
mean—of Germany to ‘‘rush”’ a victory. has consisted 
almost entirely of failures on both sides either to get round 
or through or over the situation foretold by Bloch. There 
has been only one marked success—the German success in 
Poland due to the failure of the Russian munitions. Then 
for a time the war in the East was mobile and precarious 
while the Russians retreated to their present positions, and 
the Germans pursued and tried_to surround them. That 
was a lapse into the pre-Bloch style. Now the Russians 
are again intrenched, their supplies are restored, the 
Germans have a lengthened line of supplies, and Bloch is 
back upon his pedestal so far as the Eastern theater goes. 
Bloch has been equally justified in the Anglo-French at- 
tempt to get round through Gallipoli. 

The forces of the India Office have pushed their way 
through unprepared country to Bagdad, but from the point 
of view of the main war that is too remote to be consid- 
ered either getting through or getting round; and so, too, 
the losses of the German colonies and the East African 
war are scarcely to be reckoned with in the main war. They 
have no determining value. There remains the Balkan 
struggle. But the Balkan struggle is something else; it is 
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something new. It must be treated separately. Itis — 

a war of treacheries and brags and appearances, 

It is not a part of, it is a sequence to, the deadlock — 

war of 1915. a 
But before dealing with this new development it is 
necessary to consider certain general aspects of the dead-— 
lock war. It is manifest that the Germans hoped to secure ~ 
an effective victory in this war before they ran up against — 
Bloch. But, reckoning with Bloch as they certainly did, — 
they hoped that even in the event of the war getting to 
earth it would still be possible to produce novelties that — 
would sufficiently neutralize Bloch to secure a victorious 
peace. With unexpectedly powerful artillery suddenly — 
concentrated, with high explosives, with asphyxiating gas, 
with a well-organized system of grenade-throwing and — 
mining, with attacks of flaming gas, and above all with a 
vast munition-making plant to keep them going, they had 
a very reasonable chance of hacking their way through. 


The Teutonic Air Path 


GAINST these prepared novelties the Allies have had to © 
improvise, and on the whole the improvisation has kept — 
pace with the demands made upon it. They have brought — 
their military science up to date, and to-day the disparity — 
in science and equipment between the antagonists has — 
greatly diminished. There has been no escaping Bloch, — 
after all, and the deadlock, if no sudden peace occurs, can 
end now in only one thing—the exhaustion in various de- 
grees of all the combatants and the succumbing of the most — 
exhausted. The idea of a conclusive end of the traditional — 
pattern to this war, of a triumphal entry into London, 
Paris, Berlin or Moscow, is to be dismissed altogether from — 
our calculations. The end of this war will be a matter of — 
negotiation between practically immobilized and extremely | 
shattered antagonists. 4 
There is, of course, one aspect of the Bloch deadlock 
that the Germans at least have contemplated. If it is 
not possible to get through or round, it may still be pos- 
sible to get over. There is the air path. This idea has cer- — 
tainly taken hold of the French mind, but France has been — 
too busy and is temperamentally too economical to risk — 
large expenditures upon what is necessarily an experiment. 
The British are too conservative and skeptical to be the — 
pioneers in any such enterprise. The Russians have been — 
too poor in the necessary resources of mechanics and 
material. The Germans alone have made any sustaine' 
attempt to strike through the air at their enemies beyon 
the war zone. Their Zeppelin raids upon England havi 
shown a steadily increasing efficiency, and it is highly 
probable that they will be repeated on a much larger scale 
before the war is over. Quite possibly, too, the Germa 
are developing an accessory force of large aéroplanes t 
codperate in such an attack. The long coasts of Britain, 
the impossibility of their being fully equipped throughout — 
their extent, except at a prohibitive cost of men and — 
material, to resist invaders, expose the whole length of the 
island to considerable risk and annoyance from such an — 
expedition. But it is doubtful if the utmost damage an air 
raid is likely to inflict upon England would count mate-— 
rially in the exhaustion process, and the moral effect of — 
these raids has been, and is likely to be, to stiffen the British 
resolution to fight this war through to the conclusive ending 
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of any such possibilities. The best chance for the air- 
craft was at the beginning of the war, when a surprise 
development might have had astounding results. 
That chance has gone by. Nor is there anything on 
or under the sea that seems likely now to produce 
decisive results. We return from these considerations 
to a strengthened acceptance of Bloch. 
_ The essential question for the prophet remains, 
| therefore, the question of which group of Powers will 
| exhaust itself most rapidly. And, following on from 
that, comes the question of how the successive stages 
of exhaustion will manifest themselves in the com- 
batant nations. The problems of this war, as of all 
war, end as they begin in national psychology. 
But it will be urged that this is reckoning without 
the Balkans. I submit that the German thrust 
through Serbia is really no part of the war that has 
ended in the deadlock of 1915. Here there is no way 
round or through to any vital center of Germany’s 
antagonists. It turns nothing; it opens no path to 
Paris, London or Petrograd. It is a long, long way 
from the Danube to either Egypt or Bagdad, and 
there and there—Bloch is waiting. I do not think the 
Germans have any intention of so generous an exten- 
sion of their responsibilities. The Balkan complica- 
tion is no solution of the deadlock problem. 

A whole series of new problems are opened up directly 
we turn tothis most troubled region— problems of the value 
of kingship, of nationality; of the destiny of such cities as 
Constantinople, which from their very beginning have 
never had any sort of nationality at all; of the destiny of 
‘countries such as Albania, where a tangle of intense tribal 
nationality is distributed in spots and patches, or Dal- 
matia, where one extremely self-conscious nation and 
language is present in the towns and another in the 
surrounding country, or Asia Minor, where no definite, 
national boundaries, no religious, linguistic or social 
homogeneities, have ever arisen since the Roman legions 
beat them down. But all these questions can really be 
deferred or set aside in our present discussion. Whatever 
surprises or changes this last phase of that blood-clotted 
melodrama, the Eastern Empire, may involve, they will 
not alter the essential fact of the great war, they will but 
assist and hasten on the essential conclusion of the great 
war, that the Central Powers and their pledged antago- 
nists are in a deadlock, unable to reach a decision, and 
steadily, day by day, hour by hour, losing men, destroying 
material, spending credit, approaching something unprece- 
dented, unknown, that we try to express to ourselves by 
the word exhaustion. 


The Rigors of a War of Attrition 


UST how the people who use the word so freely are pre- 

pared to define it is a matter for speculation. The idea 
seems to be a phase in which the production of equipped 
forces ceases through the using up of men or material or 
both. If the exhaustion is fairly mutual it need not be 
decisive for a long time. It may mean simply an ebb of 
vigor on both sides, unusual hardship, a general social and 
economic disorganization and grading down. The fact 
that a great killing off of men is implicit in the process, and 
that the survivors will be largely under discipline, militates 
against the idea that the end may come suddenly through 
a vigorous revolutionary outbreak. Exhaustion is likely 
to be a very long and very thorough process extending over 
years. A “war of attrition’? may last into 1918 or 1919, 
and may bring us to conditions of strain and deprivation 
still only very vaguely imagined. What happens in the 
Turkish Empire or India or America or elsewhere may 
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accelerate or retard or extend the area of the process, but 
is quite unlikely to end it. 

Let us ask now which of the combatants are likely to 
undergo exhaustion most rapidly, and, what is of equal or 
greater importance, which is likely to feel it first and most. 
No doubt there is a bias in my mind, but it seems to me 
that the odds are on the whole against the Central 
Powers. Their peculiar virtue, their tremendously com- 
plete organization which enabled them to put so large a 
proportion of their total resources into their first onslaught 
and to make so great and rapid a recovery in the spring of 
1915, leaves them with less to draw upon now. Out of a 
smaller fortune they have spent a larger sum. They are 
blockaded to a very considerable extent, and against them 
fight not merely the resources of the Allies, but, thanks to 
the complete British victory in the sea struggle, the pur- 
chasable resources of all the world. Conceivably they 
will draw upon the resources of their Balkan allies, but the 
extent to which they can do that may very easily be over- 
estimated. There is a limit to the power for treason of 
these supposititious German monarchs that British folly 
has permitted to possess these Balkan thrones, and none 
of the Balkan peoples is likely to witness the complete 
looting of its country in the German interest by a German 
court with enthusiasm. 

Germany will have to pay on the nail for most of her 
Balkan help. She will have to put more into the Balkans 
than she takes out. And compared with the world behind 
the Allies the Turkish Empire is a country of mountains, 
desert and undeveloped lands. To develop these regions 
into a source of supplies under the strains and shortages of 
wartime will be an immense and dangerous undertaking 
for Germany. She may open mines she may never work, 
build railways that others will enjoy, sow harvests for alien 
reaping. And for all these tasks she must send men. 
Men? 

At present, so far as any judgment is possible, Germany 
is feeling the pinch of the war much more even than France, 
which is habitually parsimonious, and Russia, which is 
hardy and insensitive. Great Britain has really only 
begun to feel the stress. She has probably suffered eco- 
nomically no more than Holland or Switzerland, and Italy 
and Japan have certainly suffered less. All these countries 
are full of men, of gear, of salable futures. In every part of 


the globe Great Britain has colossal investments. She 
has still to apply the great principle of conscription, 
not only to her sons but to the property of her over- 
seas investors and of her landed proprietors. She has 
not even looked yet at the German financial expe- 
dients of a year ago. She moves reluctantly but 
surely toward such a thoroughness of mobilization. 
There need be no doubt that she will completely 
socialize herself, completely reorganize her whole 
social and economic structure, sooner than lose this 
war. She will do it clumsily and ungracefully, with 
much internal bickering, but not so slowly as a logical 
mind might anticipate. 

Germany then, I reckon, will become exhausted 
first among all the combatants. I think, too, that she 
will as a nation feel and be aware of what is happen- 
ing to her sooner than any other of the nations that 
are sharing in this process of depletion. In 1914 the 
Germans were reaping the harvest of forty years of 
economic development and business enterprise. Prop- 
erty and plenty were new experiences, anda generation 
had grown up in whose world a sense of expansion 
and progress was normal. There existed no tradition 
of the great hardship of war, such as the French pos- 
sessed, to steel their minds. They came into this war 
more buoyantly and confidently than any other 

people. Neither great victories nor defeats have been 
theirs, but only a slow vast transition from joyful effort to 
hardship, loss and loss and loss of substance, the dwindling 
of great hopes, the realization of ebb in the triumphant 
tide of national welfare. They are under stresses now as 
harsh as the stresses of France. 


The First Heralds of Peace 


E KNOW little of the psychology of this new Germany 

that has come into being since 1871, but itis doubtful if 
it will accept defeat and still more doubtful howit can evade 
some ending to the war that will admit the failure of all its 
great hopes of Paris subjugated, London humbled, Russia 
suppliant, Belgium conquered. Such an ending will be a 
day of reckoning that German imperialism will postpone 
until the last hope of some breach among the Allies, some 
saving miracle in the old Eastern Empire, some dramat- 
ically snatched victory at the eleventh hour, is gone. Nor 
can the Pledged Allies consent to a peace that does not 
involve the evacuation and compensation of Belgium and 
Serbia, and at least the autonomy of the lost provinces of 
France. Those are the ends of the main war. Europe will 
go down through stage after stage of impoverishment and 
exhaustion until these ends are attained or made forever 
impossible. 

But these things form only the main outlines of a story 
with a vast amount of collateral interest. It is to these 
collateral issues that the amateur in prophecy must give 
his attention. It is here that the German will be induced 
by his government to see his compensations. He will be 
consoled for the restoration of Serbia by prospect of future 
conflicts between Italian and Jugoslav that will let him in 
again to the Adriatic. His attention will be directed to his 
newer, closer association with Bulgaria and Turkey. In 
those countries he may yet repeat the miracle of Hungary. 
He will hope also to retain his fleet, and no peace, he will be 
reminded, can rob him of his hard-earned technical supe- 
riority in the air. The German Air Fleet of 1930 may yet 
be something as predominant as the British Navy of 1915. 
Had he not better wait for that? When such ideas as these 
become popular in the German press we may begin to talk 
of peace, for these will be its necessary heralds. 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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Esquire, occurred a good many years before he was 

born. It was his grandfather. In the natural course 
of things practically all of us have, or have had, grandfathers. 
The science of eugenics, which is comparatively 
new, and the rule of species, which is some- 
what older, both teach us that without grand- 
fathers there can be no grandchildren. But 
only one in a million is blessed even unto the 
third generation by having had such a grand- 
father as Quintus Q. Montjoy had. That in- 
deed was a fragrant inheritance and by day and 
by night the legatee inhaled of its perfumes. 
I refer to his grandfather on his father’s side, 
the late Braxton Montjoy. ‘ 

The grandfather on the maternal side must 
have been a person of abundant consequence, 
too, else he would never have begat him a 
daughter worthy to be mated with the progeny 
of that other illustrious man; but of him you 
heard little or nothing. Being long deceased, 
his memory was eclipsed in the umbra of a more 
compelling personality. It would seem that in ed 
all things—in all that he did and said in this : 
life—Braxton Montjoy was exactly what the 
proud grandsire of a justly proud grandscion 
should be. He was a Gentleman of the Old 
School, in case that conveys anything to your 
understanding, and a First Family of Virginia. 
He was a captain of volunteers in the War of 
Eighteen-Twelve. He was a colonel in the 
Mexican War; that, though, was after he emi- 
grated out over the Wilderness Trail to the 
newer and cruder commonwealth of Kentucky. 
He was one of the founders of our town and its 
first mayor in the far-distant time when it 
emerged from the muddied cocoon of a wood- 
landing on the river bank and became a cor- 
poration with a charter and a board of trustees. 

Later along, in the early fifties, he 
served our district in the upper branch 
of the state legislature. In our great 
Civil War he would undoubtedly have 
been a general—his descendant gain- 
saying as much—except for the un- 
fortunate circumstance of his having 
passed away at an advanced age some 
years prior to the beginning of that 
direful conflict. Wherefore the de- 
scendant in question, being deter- 
mined that his grandfather should 
not be cheated of his due military 
meed by death, conferred an honor- 
ary brevet upon him anyway. 

Nor was that all that might be said 
of this most magnificent of ances- 
tors—by no means was it all. Ever 
and always was he a person of lofty 
ideals and mountainous principles. 
He never drank his dram in a grog- 
gery. Spurning such newfangled and 
effetely luxurious modes of transpor- 
tation as carriages, he went horseback 
whenever he went, and wheresoever. 
In the summertime, when the family 
made the annual pilgrimage back 
across the mountains to Old White 
Sulphur, he rode the entire distance, 
both going and coming, upon a white 
stallion named Fairfax. To the day of his death he chewed 
his provender with his own teeth and looked upon the 
world at large through eyes unlensed. 

Yet he might have owned a hundred sets of teeth or 
five hundred pairs of spectacles, had he been so minded, for 
to him appertained eighty slaves and four thousand acres 
of the fattest farmlands to be found in the rich bottoms of 
our county. War and Lincoln’s Proclamation freed the 
slaves, but the lands remained intact and unmortgaged to 
make easier the pathways of those favored beings of his 
blood who might come after him. Finally he was a duelist 
of a great and a fearsome repute—an authority recognized 
and quoted in the High Church of the Code. In four historic 
meetings upon the field of honor he figured as a principal, 
and in at least three more as a second. Under his right 
shoulder blade a cousin of President Thomas Jefferson 
carried to his grave a lump of lead which had been depos- 
ited there by this great man, one fair fine morning in the 
Valley of Virginia, during the adjudication with pistols 
of a dispute which grew out of a difference of opinion 
touching upon the proper way of curing a Smithfield ham. 

We did not know of these things at first hand. Only 
a few elderly inhabitants remembered Braxton Montjoy 


T's most important thing about Quintus Q. Montjoy, 
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It Was This Card to Which Young Mrs. Maydew Had Particularly Directed His Attention 


as he had appeared in the flesh. To the rest of our people 
he was a tradition, yet a living one, and this largely 
through virtue of the conversational activities of Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, the grandson aforesaid, aided and abetted 
by Mrs. Marcella Quistenbury. I should be depriving 
an estimable lady of a share of the credit due her did I 
omit some passing mention of Mrs. Quistenbury from this 
narrative. She was one who specialized in genealogy. 
There is one such as she in every Southern town and in 
most New England ones. Give her but a single name, a 
lone and Solitary distant kinsman to start. off with, and 
for you she would create, out of the rich stores of her mind 
and her memory, an entire family tree, complete from its 
roots, deeply implanted in the soil of native aristocracy, 
to the uttermost tip of its far-spreading and ramifying 
branches. In the delicate matter of superior breeding 
she liberally accorded the Montjoy connection first place 
among old first families of our end of the state. So, too, 
with equal freedom did the last of the Montjoys, which 
made it practically unanimous and left the honor of the 
lineage in competent hands. 

For Quintus Q.—alas and alackaday!—was the last of 
his glorious line. Having neither sisters nor brothers and 
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being unmarried, he abode alone beneath the ancestral 

rooftree. It was not exactly the ancestral rooftree, if you 

wish me to come right down to facts. The original home- 

stead burned down long years before. But the present 

structure stood upon its site, and was in all es- 

sential regards a faithful copy of its predecessor. 

It might be said of our fellow townsman— 

and it was—that he lived and moved and had 

‘ his being in the shadow of his grandfather. 

i Among the ribald and the irreverent stories 

: circulated was one to the effect that he talked 

of him in his sleep. He talked of him pretty 

: assiduously when awake; there wasn’t any 

re doubt of that. As you entered his home you 

were confronted in the main hall by a large oil 

i portrait of an elderly gentleman of austere 

mien, wearing a swallow-fork coat and a neck 

muffler, and with his hair brushed straight back 

from the forehead in a sweep, just as Andrew 

Jackson brushed his back. You were bound 

to notice this picture the very first thing. If 

by any chance you didn’t notice it, Quintus 

Q. found a way of directing your attention to 

it. Then you observed the family resemblance. 

Quintus Q., standing there alongside, held his 

hand on his hip after exactly the same fashion 

that his grandfather held his hand on his hip 
in the pictured pose. 

It was startling, really, the reproduction 
of this trait by hereditary impulse. Quintus 
Q. thought there was something about the 
expression of the eyes too. 

If during the evening someone mentioned 
horses—and what assemblage of male Ken- 
tuckians ever bided together for any length of 
time without someone mentioning horses?—the 
host’s memory was instantly quickened in 
regard to the white stallion named Fairfax. 
Fairfax achieved immortality beyond 
other horses of his period through Quintus 
Q. Some went so far as to intimate that. 
Mr. Montjoy made a habit of serving hams 
upon his table for a certain and especial 
purpose. You had but to refer in compli- 
mentary terms to the flavor of the curly — 
shavings-thin slice which he had deposited 
upon your plate. 

“Speaking of hams,’”’ he would say— 
‘speaking of hams, I am reminded of my 
grandfather, the old general—General 
Braxton Montjoy, you remember. The 
general fought one of his duels—he fought 
four, you know, and acted as second in 
three others—over a ham. Or perhaps I 
should say over the process of smoking a 
ham with hickory wood. His antagonist 
was no less a person than a cousin of 
President Thomas Jefferson. The general 
thought his veracity had been impugned 
and he called the other gentleman out and 
shot him through the shoulder. After-— 
ward I believe they became great friends. 
Ah, sir, those were the good old days when 
a Southern gentleman had a proper jeal- 
ousy of his honor. If one gentleman 
doubted another gentleman’s.word there 
was no exchange of vulgarity and billings- 
gate, no unseemly brawling upon the 
street. The code offered a remedy. One 
gentleman called the other gentleman out. Sometimes I 
wish that I might have lived in those good old days.” . 

Sometimes others wished that he might have, too; but 
I state that fact in parentheses. 

Then he would excuse himself and leave the table and. 
enter the library for a moment, returning with a polished 
rosewood case borne reverently in his two hands, and he 
would put the case down and dust.it with a handkerchief 
and unlock it with a brass key which he carried upon his - 
watch chain, and from their bed of faded velveteen within | 
bring forth two old dueling pistols with long barrels, and 
carved scrolls on their butts, and hammers that stood up 
high like the ears of astartled colt. And he would bid you’ 
to decipher for yourself the name of his grandfather in- 
scribed upon the brass trigger guards. You were given to 
understand that in a day of big men Braxton Montjoy 
towered as a giant amongst them. 2 

Aside from following the profession of being a grandson, © 
Quintus Q. had no regular business. There was a sign — 
reading Real Estate and Loans upon the glass door of his — 
one-room suite in the Planters’ Bank Building, but he 
didn’t keep regular hours there. With the help of an agent — 
he looked after the collecting of the rents for his town 
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property and the letting upon shares or leaseholds of his 
river-bottom farms; but otherwise you might say his chief 
occupation was that of being a sincere and conscientious 
descendant of a creditable forebear. 

So much for the grandfather. So much, at this moment, 
for the grandson. Now we are going to get through the 
rind into the meat of our tale. 

As may be recalled, State Senator Horace K. Maydew, 
of our town and county, being a leader of men and of 
issues, once upon a time hankered mightily to serve the 
district in Congress, and in the moment that he could 
almost taste of triumph accomplished had the cup dashed 
from his lips through the instrumentality of Judge William 
Pitman Priest, who locally was fancied as being rather 
better than a dabster at politics himself. During the 
months which succeeded this defeat the mortified Maydew 
nursed a sharpened grudge toward the enemy, keeping it 
barbed and fletched against the time when he might let 
fly with it. 

Presently an opportunity for reprisals befell. Maydew’s 
term as state senator neared its close. For personal rea- 
sons, which he found good and sufficient, the incumbent 
did not offer as a candidate to succeed himself. But quite 
naturally, and perhaps quite properly, he desired to name 
his successor. Privily he began casting about him for a 
likely and a suitable candidate, which, to the senator’s 
understanding, meant one who would be biddable, tract- 
able and docile. Before he had quite agreed with himself 
upon a choice young Tobias Houser came out into the 
open as an aspirant for the Democratic nomination, and 
when he heard the news Senator Maydew rehoned his hate 
to arazor edge. For young Tobe Houser, who had been a 
farmer boy and then a country school-teacher, and who 
now had moved to town and gone into business, was some- 
thing else besides: he was the nephew of Judge Priest, 
the only son of the Judge’s dead sister. It was the Judge’s 
money that had helped the young man through the state 
university. Undoubtedly—so Maydew read the signs of 
the times—it was the Judge’s influence which now brought 
the youngster forth as an aspirant for public office. In the 
Houser candidacy Maydew saw, or thought he saw, another 
attack against his fiefship upon the party organization and 
_ the party machinery. 

On an evening of the same week in which Tobe Houser 
inserted his modestly worded announcement card in the 
Daily Evening News, Senator Maydew called to confer- 
ence—or to concurrence—two lieutenants who likewise had 
cause to be stalwart supporters of his policies. The meeting 
took place in the living room of the Maydew home. When 
the drinks had been sampled and the cigars had been lighted 
Senator Maydew came straight to the business in hand. 

“Well, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘I’ve 
got a candidate—a 
man none of us ever 
thought of before. 
How does the name 
of Quintus Q. Mont- 
joy strike you?” 

Mr. Barnhill 
looked at Mr. Bon- 
nin, and Mr. Bonnin 
looked at Mr. Barn- 
hill. Then both of 
them looked at May- 
dew. 

“Montjoy, eh?” 
said Barnhill doubt- 
fully. 

Zao uInt as 
Montjoy you said, 
didn’t you?” asked 
Bonnin as though 
there had been any 
number of Montjoys 
to choose from. He 
spoke without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Certainly,” an- 
swered Maydew 
briskly — ‘Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, Esquire. 
Any objections to 
him that you can 
think of offhand?” 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Barnhill, who was 
large of person and 
slow of speech, “he 
ain’t never done any- 
thing.” 

“Tf I’m any judge 
he never will do 
anything— much,” 
supplemented Mr. 
Bonnin, who was by 
way of being small 
and nervous. 


“You’ve said it—both of you,” stated their leader, 
catching them up with a snap. ‘‘He never has done any- 
thing. That gives him a clean record torun on. He never 
will do anything—on his own hook, I mean. That’ll make 
him a safe, sound, reliable man to have representing this 
district up yonder at Frankfort. 

“Last session they licked the Stickney warehouse bill 
for us. This season it’ll come up again for passage. I guar- 
antee here and now that Quint Montjoy will vote right on 
that proposition and all other propositions that’!l come up. 
He’ll vote right because we’ll tell him how to vote. I know 
him from the skin out.” 

“‘He’s so powerfully pompious and bumpious—so kind 
of cocksure and high-an’-mighty,’’ said Mr. Barnhill. 
““D’ye reckin, Hod, as how he’ll stand without hitchin’?”’ 

“Tl guarantee that too,’ said Senator Maydew with 
his left eyelid flickering down over his left eye in the ghost 
of a wink. “‘He don’t know yet that he’s going to be our 
candidate. Nobody knows it yet but you and me. But 
when he finds out from us that he’s going to have a chance 
to rattle round in the same seat that his revered grand- 
daddy once ornamented—well, just you watch him rise 
and shine. There’s another little thing that you’ve over- 
looked: he’s got money, plenty of it; as much money as 
any man in this town has got. He’s not exactly what I’d 
call a profligate or a spendthrift. You may have noticed 
that except when he was spending it on himself he’s very 
easy to control in money matters. But when we touch a 
match to his ambition and it flares up, he’ll dig down deep 
and produce freely—or I miss my guess. For once we'll 
have a campaign fund with some real money behind it.”’ 

His tone changed and began to drip rancor: 

“By Judas, I’ll put up some of my own money! This is 
one time when I’m not counting the cost. I’m going to 
beat that young lummox of a Houser if it’s the last thing 
Ido. I’m going to rub his nose in the mud. You two know 
without my telling you why I’d rather see Houser licked 
than any other man on earth—except one. And you know 
who that one is. We can’t get at Priest yet; that chance 
will come later. But we can get his precious nephew, and 
I’m the man that’s going to get him. And Quint Montjoy 
is the man I’m going to get him with.”’ 

“Well, Hod, jest as you say,” assented Mr. Barnhill 
dutifully. “‘I was only jest askin’, that’s all. You sort of 
tuck me off my feet at fust, but the way you put it now it 
makes ever’thing look mighty promisin’. How about you, 
Wilbur?” And he turned to Mr. Bonnin. 

“Oh, I’m agreeable,” chimed Mr. Bonnin. ‘‘Only don’t 
make any mistake about one thing—Houser’s got a-plenty 
friends. He’ll give us a fight all right. It won’t be any 
walk-over.”’ 


**Untess I Take Up the Dare Montjoy’s Going to Brand Me on the Stump as a Coward”’’ 


“T want it to be a fight, and I don’t want it to be a walk- 
over either,”’ said Senator Maydew. “The licking we give 
him will be all the sweeter then.” 

He got up and started for the telephone on the wall. 

“T’ll just call up and see if our man is at home. If he is, 
we'll all three step over there right now and break the news 
to him that the voice of the people has been lifted in an 
irresistible and clamorous demand for him to become their 
public servant at his own expense.” 

The senator was in a good humor again. 

“And say, Hod, whilst I’m thinkin’ of it,’”’ put in Mr. 
Barnhill sapiently, “‘ef he should be at home and ef we 
should go over there, tell him for Goddle Midey’s sake not 
to drag in that late lamentable grandpaw of his’n more’n 
a million times durin’ the course of the campaign. It’s all 
right mebbe to appeal to the old famblies. I ain’t bearin’ 
nary grudge ag’ inst old famblies, though I ain’t never found 
the time to belong to one of ’em myself. But there’s a 
right smart chance of middle-aged famblies and even a few 
toler’ ble new famblies in this here community. And them’s 
the kind that does the large bulk of the votin’ in primary 
elections.” 


We’ve had campaigns and campaigns and yet other 
campaigns in our county. We had them every year—and 
we still do. Being what they were and true to their breed- 
ing, the early settlers started in running for office almost 
before the Indians had cleared out of the young settlement. 
Politics is breath to the nostrils and strong meat to the 
bellies of grown men down our way. Found among us are 
persons who are officeseekers by instinet and officeholders 
by profession. Whole families, from one generation to 
another, from father to son and from that son to his son 
and his son’s son, become candidates almost as soon as 
they have become voters. You expect it of them and are 
not disappointed. Indeed, this same is true of our whole 
state. Times change, party lines veer and snarl, new issues 
come up and flourish for a while and then are cut down 
again to make room for newer crops of newer issues still, 
but the Breckinridges and Clays, the Hardins and Helms, 
the Breathitts and Trimbles, the Crittendens and Wick- 
liffes go on forever and ever, asking the support of their 
fellow Kentuckians at the polls, and frequently are vouch- 
safed it. But always the winner has cause to know, after 
winning, that he had a fight. 

As goes the state at large, so goes the district and the 
precinct and the ward. As I was saying just now, we have 
had warm campaigns before now; but rarely do I recall a 
campaign of which the early stages showed so feverishly 
high a temperature as this campaign between Quintus Q. 
Montjoy and young Tobias Houser for the Democratic 
nomination for state 
senator. You see, 
beneath the surface 
of things a woman’s 
personality ran in 
the undercurrents, 
roiling the waters 
and soiling the chan- 
nel. Her name, of 
course, was not 
spoken on the hus- 
tings or printed in 
the paper, but her 
influence was mani- 
fest nevertheless. 

There was one 
woman—and per- 
haps only one in all 
that community— 
who felt she had 
abundant cause to 
dislike Judge Priest 
and all that pertained 
to him by ties of 
blood, marriage, af- 
fection or a common 
interest. And this 
person was the pres- 
ent wife of the Hon. 
Horace K. Maydew, 
and by that same 
token,the former wife 
of Mr. Lysander John 
Curd, of whom men- 
tion, more or less ex- 
tended, has been 
made elsewhere in 
these narratives. 
Every time she saw 
Congressman Dab- 
ney Prentiss passing 
by, grand and glori- 
ous in his long-tailed 
coat and his broad 
black hat and _ his 
white tie, which is 
ever the mark of a 
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statesman who is working at 
the trade, she harked back to 
that day at the Marshallville 
convention when Judge Priest 
had obtruded his obstinate 
bulk between her husband 
and her husband’s dearest 
ambition. And she remem- 
bered that except for him she 
might now be Mrs. Congress- 
man Maydew, going to White 
House receptions and giving 
dinners for senators and for- 
eign diplomats and cabinet 
officers and such. And her 
thoughts grew bitter as aloes, 
and with rancor and rage the 
blood throbbed in her wrists 
until her bracelets hurt her. 
Being minded to have a hand 
in the undoing of the Priest 
plans, she meddled in this 
fight, giving to Mr. Montjoy 
the benefit of her counsel and 
her open, active advocacy. r 

Perhaps it was because he »* 4 
inclined a flattered ear to the | ~ 
lady’s admonitions rather 
than to her husband’s subtler 
chidings that Mr. Montjoy 
confirmed the astute Mr. 
Barnhill’s forebodings and re- 
fused to stand without hitch- 
ing. He backed and he filled; 
he kicked over the traces and 
got tangled in the gears. He 
was, as it turned out, neither 
bridle-wise nor harness- 
broken. In short he was an : 
amateur in politics, with an “Pr Ques 
amateur’s faults. 

He took the stump early, which was all well and good, 
because in Red Gravel County if a candidate can’t talk to 
the voter, and won’t try, he might just as well fold up his 
tents like the Arab and take his doll rags and go on about 
his business, if he has any business. But against the guid- 
ance and the best judgment of the man who had led him 
forth as a candidate he accepted a challenge from young 
Houser for a series of joint debates; and whilst Mr. 
Barnhill and Mr. Bonnin wagged their respective heads in 
silent disapproval, he repeatedly and persistently made 
proclamation in public places and with a loud voice of the 
obligation which the community still owed his illustrious 
grandparent, the inference being that he had inherited the 
debt and expected to collect it at the polls. 

It is likewise possible that Candidate Montjoy listened 
overmuch to the well-meant words of Mr. Calhoun Tab- 
scott. This Mr. Calhoun Tabscott esteemed himself a 
master hand at things political. He should have been, at 
that. One time or another he had been on opposite sides 
of every political fence; other times he bestraddled it. He 
had been a Greenbacker, a Granger and a Populist, and 
once, almost but not quite, a Republican. Occasions were 
when in rapid succession he flirted with the Single Taxers, 
and then with the coy reluctance of one who is half- 
converted harkened to the blandishments of the Socialists. 
Had he been old enough he would have been either a 
Know-Nothing or a Whig—either or perhaps both. In 
1896 he quit the Silver Democrats cold, they having 
obtusely refrained from sending him as a delegate to their 

national convention. Six weeks later he abandoned the 
' Gold Democrats to their fate because they failed to 
nominate the right man for president. It was commonly 
believed he voted the straight Prohibition ticket that 
year—for spite. 

In the matter of his religious convictions Mr. Tabscott 
displayed the same elasticity and liberality of choice. In 
the rival fields of theology he had ranged far, grazing 
lightly as he went. When the Cumberland Presbyterians 
put chime bells in their spire, thereby interfering with his 
Sunday morning’s rest, for he lived just across the street, 
he took his letter out of the church, and thereafter for a 
period teetered on the verge of agnosticism, even going so 
far as to buy the works of Voltaire, Paine and Ingersoll 
combined and complete in six large volumes. He wor- 
shiped a spell with the Episcopalians, and once during 
a space of months the Baptists had hopes of him. Rumor 
had it that he finally went over to the Methodists, because 
old Mr. Leatheritt, President of the Planters’ Bank, who 
was a Baptist, called one of his loans. : 

Now, having been twice with Judge Priest in his races 
for the circuit judgeship and twice against him, Mr. Tab- 
scott espoused the Montjoy candidacy and sat in Mr. 
Montjoy’s amen corner; which indeed was altogether 
natural and consistent, since the Tabscotts as an old 
family dated back almost as far and soared almost as high 
as the Montjoys. There had been a Tabscott who nearly 
fought a duel himself once. He sont the challenge and the 


““Say, Judge, Just for 
Curiosity—What Was 
the Message You Sent 
Qver to Montijoy?’’ 
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preliminaries were arranged, but at the eleventh hour a 
magnanimous impulse triumphed over his lust for blood, 
and for the sake of his adversary’s wife and helpless chil- 
dren he decided to spare him. Mr. Tabscott felt that as 
between him and Mr. Montjoy a sentimental bond existed. 
Mr. Montjoy felt it too;. and they confabbed much to- 
gether regarding ways, means and measures, somewhat to 
the annoyance of Senator Maydew, who held fast to the 
principle that if a master have but one man, the man 
should have but one master. 

The first of the joint debates took place, following a 
barbecue, at Gum Spring schoolhouse in the northernmost 
corner of the county, and the second took place three 
days later at the Old Market House in town, a large crowd 
attending. Acrimony tinctured Mr. Montjoy’s utterances 
from the outset. Recrimination seemed his forte—that 
and the claims of honorable antiquity as expressed in the 
person of its posterity upon a grateful and remembering 
constituency. He bore heavily upon the fact—or rather 
the allegation—that Judge Priest was the head and the 
front of an office-holding oligarchy, who thought they 
owned the county and the county offices, who took what 
spoils of office and patronage they coveted for themselves 
and sought to parcel the remainder out among their hench= 
men and their relatives. This political tyranny, this nepo- 
tism must end, he said, and he, Quintus Q. Montjoy, was 
the instrument chosen and ordained to end it. “‘Nominate 
Montjoy and Break Up the County Ring”’ was the slogan 
he carried on his printed card. Therein, in especial, might 
be divined the undermining and capable hand of Senator 
Maydew. But when at the second meeting between the 
candidates Mr. Montjoy went still further and touched 
directly upon alleged personal failings of Judge Priest, one 
who knew the inner workings of the speaker’s mind might 
have hazarded a guess that here a certain lady’s sugges- 
tions, privately conveyed, found deliverance in the spoken 
word. 

The issue being thus, by premeditated intent of one of 
the two gentlemen most interested, so clearly and. so 
acutely defined, the electors took sides promptly, becoming 
not merely partisans but militant and aggressive partisans. 
Indeed citizens who seldom concerned themselves in fights 
within the party, but were mainly content to vote the 
straight party ticket after the fighting was over, came out 
into the open and declared themselves. Perhaps the most 
typical exemplar of this conservative class now turning 
radical was offered in the person of Mr. Herman Felsburg. 
Until this time Mr. Felsburg had held to the view that 
needless interference in primary elections jibed but poorly 
with the purveying of garments to the masses. Former 
patrons who differed with one politically were apt to go 
a-buying elsewhere. No matter what your own leanings 
might be, Mr. Felsburg, facing you across a show case or a 
counter, without ever committing himself absolutely, 
nevertheless managed to convey the impression that, bar- 
ring that show case or that counter, there was nothing be- 
tween him and you, the customer—that in all things you 
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twain were as one and would — 
so continue. Such had been 


a his attitude until now. 


When Mr. Montjoy speared — 
at Judge Priest, Judge Priest 
remained outwardly quite 
calm and indifferent, but not — 
so Mr. Felsburg. If he did 
not take the stump in defense | 
of his old friend, at least he 
frequented its base in and out 
of business hours, and in the 
fervor of his championship he 
chopped his English finer and 
twisted his metaphors worse 
than ever he had done before, 
which was saying a good deal. — 

One afternoon when he re- 
turned to the store after a two 
hours’ absence spent in side- 
walk argument down by the 
square, his brother, Mr. Ike 
Felsburg, who was associated 
in the firm, ventured to re- 
monstrate with him concern- 
ing his activities in the 
curbstone forum, putting the 
objections on the grounds of 
commercial expediency. At 
that Mr. Herman struck an 
attitude remotely suggestive 
of a plump and elderly Ajax 
defying the lightning. 

“Listen here, you Ike,” he 
stated: “‘Thirty years I have 
ne been building up this here 

f Oak Hall Clothing Emporium 
be PR and also hats and caps. 
# Ee Pics Sj You—you ean run round with 

i your lodge meetings and your 

benevolence societies, and all 

this time I work here, sweating like rats in a trap, and never 

is a word said by me to you, vicer or verser. I ask you as 

brother to brother, ain’t thatsoorain’tit? Itis,”’ continued 
Mr. Herman, answering his own question. 

“But Hermy,” interjected Mr. Ike, put on the defensive 
by the turn which the argument had taken—“‘but Hermy, 
all what I have said to you is that maybe somebody who 
likes Montjoy would get mad at you for your words and 
take their custom up the street.” 

“Let ’em!” proclaimed Mr. Herman with a defiant 
gesture that almost upset a glass case containing elastic 
garters and rubber armbands. “Let ’em! Anybody which 
would be a sucker enough to vote for Montjoy against a 
fine young fellow like this here Houser would also be a 
sucker enough to let Straus, Coleman & Levy sell him 
strictly guaranteed all-wool suitings made out of cotton 
shoddy, and I wouldn’t want his custom under any 
circumstances whatsoever !” 

“But Hermy!” The protest was growing weaker. 

“You wait!’’ shouted Mr. Herman. ‘You have had © 
your say and now I would have mine, if you please. I 
would prefer to get one little word in sideways, if you will 
be so good. You have just now seen me coming in out of 
the hot sun, hoarse as a tiger from trying to convince a few 
idiots which they never had any more sense than a dog’s 
hind leg, and never will have any neither. And so you 
stand there—my own brother—and tell me I am going too © 
far. Going too far? Believe me, Mister Ikey Felsburg, 
I ain’t started yet!’ He swung on his heel and glared 
into the depths of his establishment. ; 

“ Adolph,” he commanded, “‘come here!’’ Adolph came, - 
he being head salesman in the clothing department, while ~ 
Mr. Ike quivered in dumb apprehension, dreading the 
worst and not knowing what dire form it would assume. 

“Adolph,” said Mr. Herman with a baleful side glance 
at his offending kinsman, “to-day we are forming here the 
Oak Hall and Tobias J. Houser Campaign and Marching 
Club, made up of proprietors, clerks, other employees and — 
well-wishers of this here store, of which club I am the pres- | 
ident therefrom and you are the secretary. So you will 
please open up a list right away and tell all the boys they 
are already members in good standing.” 4 

“Well now, Mr. Herman,” said Adolph, “I’ve always 
been good friends with Quintus Q. Montjoy, and besides — 
which we are neighbors. No longer ago than only day be- 
fore yesterday I practically as good as promised him my vote. — 
I thought if you was coming out for Houser, some of us 
here in the store should be the other way, and so ——” 

Mr. Herman Felsburg stilled him with a look and ) 


removed his hat in order to speak with greater emphasis. 
“Adolph Dreifus,” he said with a deadly solemnity, | 
x 


‘vou been here in this store a good many years. I would 


assume you like your job here pretty well. I would con- 


sider you have always been well treated here. Am I right — 
or am I wrong? I am right! I would assume you would 
prefer to continue here as before. Yes? No? Yes! You 
remember the time you wrote with a piece of chalk whit 


a 


i 
:. 
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marks on the floor so that that poor nearsighted Leopold 
Meyer, who is now dead and gone, would think it was 
scraps of paper and go round all day trying to pick those 
chalk marks up? With my own eyes I saw you do so, and 
I said nothing. You remember the time you induced me 
to buy for our trade that order of strictly nonselling Ascot 
neckties, because your own cousin from Cincinnati was the 
salesman handling the line, which from that day to this 
we are still carrying those dam’ Ascot ties in stock? Did 
I say anything to you then? No! Not a word did I say. 

“All those things is years past and I have never spoken 
with you regarding them until to-day. But now, Adolph, 
I must say I am ashamed for you that you should pick on 
that poor Leopold Meyer, who was blind like a barn door. 
JT am ashamed for you that you should boost up that cousin 
of yours from Cincinnati and his bum lines. If I should get 
more ashamed for you than what already I now am, there 
is no telling what I should do. Adolph, you will please be 
so good as to remember that all persons that work in this 
here Oak Hall Clothing Emporium are for Tobe Houser 
for state senator, and no one else whatsoever. Otherwise 
pretty soon I am afraid there will be some new faces selling 
gents’ furnishing goods round here. Do I make myself 
plain? I do! 

“My brother, the junior partner here’’—he dwelt 
heavily upon the word “‘junior,”’ making of it a most quali- 
fying adjective—‘“‘he also thinks in this matter the same 
way as! do. If you don’t believe me, ask him for yourself. 
There he stands like a dumb engraved image. Ask him.” 

And Mr. Ike, making craven surrender, raised both hands 
in token of his capitulation and weakly murmured “‘ Yes.” 


The third of the joint debates, which, as it turned out, 
was to be the last one of the series, began according to sched- 
ule and announcement at the boat-store corner in the pres- 
ence of an assemblage mustering up in the hundreds. In 
fact, the Daily Evening News reporter, in the introductory 
paragraph of his account, referred to it, I believe, as ‘‘a sea 
of upturned faces.”” Mr. Montjoy led off first. He had his 
say for the better part of an hour, speaking with much 
fluency from a small board platform that was built up 
against the side of the old boat store, and occasionally with 
a fretful shake of the head raising his voice so it might be 


on the sunrise side of San Francisco Bay, swabbed 
up afew drops of beer left upon the bar by the last 
customer and hummed a snatch of a sentimental ballad. 

Sentiment would have seemed out of place in Mr. Tier- 
ney’s establishment, for the walls were plastered thick 
with photographs and halftones of gentlemen with cauli- 
flower ears and ingrowing noses. All the personages thus 
represented were more or less known to 
the sort of fame that blossoms large 
upon the pink pages of great religious 
dailies, and Mr. Tierney himself was a 
walking encyclopedia of information 
regarding these battered gladiators— 
a sort of a Who Whipped Who in Point 
Richmond. 

He could trace a champion at any 
weight to his obscure beginnings and 
brighten his history with anecdote 
and personal reminiscence. He had an 
uncanny faculty for picking winners 
and comers, and to leave it to Tierney 
was to get the last word on anything 
connected with the ring or its followers. 

It was Tierney who pulled Young 
Kilroy off the brake-beams and started 
him onward and upward; it was Tierney 
who took one look at the loudly heralded 
unbeaten Australian champion and 4 
mortgaged his property to bet against .* 
him, thereby cashing in handsomely at 
odds of two for one; it was Tierney who 
three days before the McCloskey- 
O’Shay fiasco advised his friends not to 
back either man, and chuckled astutely 
when all bets were called off at the ring- 
side. Because of these things, and many 
more, people listened when Tierney 
talked. They said he “knew something,” 
and if there were times when he kept 
this knowledge to himself, turning it to 
financial account, they credited him 
with wisdom. Fattening a bank balance 
is no sin in any community. 

The swinging door opened and two 
men entered. The first was small and 


\ | R. PATRICK TIERNEY, alone in his art gallery 


“‘Lose This Fight, and 
You’lt Go to Jail 
for Three Months’’ 


heard above the rumbling objurgations of the first mate 
of the Cumberland Queen, who, thirty yards down the old 
gravel levee, was urging his black rousters to greater speed 
as they rolled the last of a consignment of tobacco hogs- 
heads across the lower wharf boat and aboard the Queen’s 
boiler deck. Mr. Montjoy concluded with a neat verbal 
flourish and sat down, mopping his moistened brow with a 
square of fine cambric. Mr. Montjoy never permitted 
himself to sweat, and in public, at least, he perspired but 
seldom; but there were times when he did diffuse a per- 
ceptible glow. 

His rival arose to answer him. He started off, Houser 
did, by stating that he was not running on his family record 
for this office. He was running on his own record, such as 
it was. Briefly but vigorously he defended his uncle—a 
thing he had done before. Continuing, he would say Mr. 
Montjoy had accused him of being young. Well, he wished 
to plead guilty to that charge. If it were a defect, to be 
counted against him, time would probably cure him of it, 
and he thought the senate chamber at Frankfort, this state, 
provided a very suitable spot for the aging process. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) He had a rather whimsical drawl and a 
straightforward, commonplace manner of delivery. 

He continued, and I quote: 

“Some of you may have heard somewhere—casually— 
that my opponent had a grandfather. Stories to that 
general effect have been in circulation for quite some little 
time in this vicinity. I gather from various avenues of 
information that my opponent is not exactly ashamed of 
his grandfather. I don’t blame him for that. A person 
without many prospects, so far as the future is concerned, 
is not to be blamed for dwelling rather heavily upon the 
past. But, fellow citizens, doesn’t it strike you that in this 
campaign we are having altogether too much grandfather 
and not enough grandson?” (Renewed laughter from the 
Houser adherents, and Mr. Montjoy’s face turning a violent 
red.) ‘It strikes me that the stock is sort of petering out. 
It strikes me that the whale has bred a minnow. 

*“And so, in light of these things, I want to make this 
proposition here and now: I want every man in this county 
whose grandfather owned eighty slaves and four thousand 
acres of bottom lands to vote for Mr. Montjoy. And all I 
ask for myself is that every man whose grandfather didn’t 
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own eighty darkies and four thousand acres should cast 
his vote for me.” (A voice: “‘My grandpop never owned 
nary nigger, Toby. I reckon you git my vote without a 
struggle, boy.’’) 

Along this strain Mr. Houser continued some minutes. 
It was a line he had not taken in either of his previous argu- 
ments with his opponent. He branched away from it to 
tell what he meant to do for the people of the district in the 
event of his nomination and election, but presently he came 
back again to the other theme, while Judge Priest grinned 
up at him from his place in the edge of the crowd, and Mr. 
Montjoy fidgeted and fumed and wriggled as though the 
chair upon which he sat had been the top of a moderately 
hot stove. From these and from yet other signs it might 
have been noted that Mr. Montjoy, under the nagging, 
semihumorous goadings of young Houser, was rapidly losing 
his temper, which, by our awkward Anglo-Saxon mode of 
speech, is but another way of saying he was not losing his 
temper at all but, instead, finding out that he had one. 

The Cumberland Queen blew her whistle for departure, 
and as the roar died away Mr. Houser might have been 
heard in the act of finishing a sentence touching with 
gentle irony upon the topic which seemed so to irk and 
irritate Mr. Montjoy. He never finished it. 

Up from his. chair sprang Mr. Montjoy and shook a 
knotted fist beneath Mr. Houser’s nose. 

“How dare you!” he demanded. ‘“‘ How dare you indulge 
in your cheap sarcasm—your low scurrilities—regarding 
one of the grandest men the Southland ever produced!”’ 

His voice turned falsetto and soared to a slate-pencilly 
screech. 

“T repeat. it, sir—how dare you, you underbred igno- 
ramus, you who never knew what it was to have a noble 
grandfather! Nobody knows who your grandfather was. 
I doubt whether anybody knows who your father ? 

Perhaps it was what Mr. Montjoy appeared to be on the 
point of asserting. Perhaps it was that his knuckle, as he 
brandished his fist in Mr. Houser’s face, grazed Mr. 
Houser’s cheek. 

Mr. Houser stretched forth a solid arm and gripped a 
handful of sinewy fingers in the lapels of Mr. Montjoy’s 
coat. He didn’tstrike Mr. Montjoy, but he took himand he 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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compact, with the alert air of a fox ter- 
rier, and he wore a checkered suit of 
violent pattern. The second was tall 
and solemn and quietly dressed. Both 
hailed Tierney in familiar fashion. 
“Well, how’s the ole burglar?” said 
the small man. ‘‘Long time I no see 


you!” 

“Patrick,” said the other, ‘I greet 
you!” 

"Lo, Cricket! ’Lo, Deacon!’’ 


grinned Tierney, extending a freckled 
paw acrossthebar. ‘“‘What’s new on the 
other side of the Bay?” 

“Not a thing!”’ answered the new- 
comer addressed as Cricket. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
see you at the fight last Tuesday night, 
Tierney.” 

“A fat chance!” said the proprietor, 
setting out the bottles. ‘A fine, fat 
chance! Catch me layin’ off to watch 
Hogan take a nap. Hogan! And him 
with a nose that shouts out loud that 
his name is Isidore Mandelbaum! He 
quit, didn’t he?” 

“He did that little thing,’ replied 
the Deacon gravely. ‘His friends say 
a right hook on the jaw sent him bye- 
bye, but I know better. He got up as 
soon as the referee stopped counting.” 

“Wasn’t hurt a bit,’? supplemented 
the Cricket. 

“He’s a puzzle to me,” continued 
\ the Deacon. ‘“‘Week before last he 

went all round Young McGraw like a 
cooper round a barrel. On the form 
he showed that night he could have 
whipped a world’s champion. Last 
Tuesday night he quit to a dub. I 
can’t figure him at all.” 

“Tean!”’ Tierney slapped his hand on 
the bar. “He ain’t worth two whoops 
in—Petaluma!” 

“He’s fast,”” murmured the Cricket. 

“And clever as they make’em.”’ This 
from the Deacon, 
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“ And he can hit with both hands—hit hard too.” Tier- 
ney took up the thread. ‘“He’s got everything a fighter 
ought to have—everything but the heart and the stomach. 
He’ll never fight for the pure love of fightin’, understand 
me? Put an Irish heart in him, make him train a little bit 
now and then, an’ you’d have a champion—no less.” 

“He handed that big squarehead from the revenue cut- 
ter an awful trimming,” said the Cricket. 

“ An’ why? Because he knew the sailor was too slow to 
hit him with a buggy whip! Put a man in front of him 
that he knows he can lick, an’ Isidore is ademon. Give him 
a tough boy that he ain’t sure about—one that’ll rough it 
with him an’ step on his feet in the clinches an’ shove him 
round the ring—an’ pretty soon you'll see him pickin’ out 
a soft spot to fall on. Oh, I know him like a book! The 
kick of a mule in either hand, but the heart of a cottontail 
rabbit! Not worth that!’”? And Tierney snapped his 
fingers contemptuously. 

“Tf you could only find a way to make him fight, eh?”’ 
This was the Deacon’s contribution. 

The Cricket snarled. ‘‘You can’t make that fellow do 
anything! The only part of the fighting game that he likes 
is the split-up in the box-office. When he works on a per- 
centage of the house you can see him counting the gallery 
between rounds and figuring how much is coming to him. 
And he never misses it very far either.” 

“Nevertheless and notwithstanding,” 
con, ‘‘he can fight if he wants to.” 

“That’s the point!” cried Tierney. “‘Heain’t wantin’ to.” 

““A bird that can sing and won’t sing ought to be made 
to sing,’’’ quoted the Deacon. 

“He ought to be shot!” growled the Cricket. 

“Our little friend here,’’ explained the Deacon, ‘‘bet a 


argued the Dea- 


couple of centuries on Isidore last Tuesday night. The 
memory lingers.”’ 
“You know it does!” burst out the Cricket. ‘“I’d like 


to be down to weight again and take it out of his hide!” 

Patrick Tierney made a clucking noise with his tongue 
and slid the cloth over the bar a few times before he spoke. 
Then: “You can’t lick him yourself,” said he, “‘but you 
might get him licked good an’ plenty.” 

““How?” demanded the Cricket eagerly. 

Tierney glanced toward the door and lowered his voice. 

“T’ve got a lad here, sort of under cover. I was figurin’ 
on springin’ him pretty soon. He’s the roughest two- 
handed mauler you ever saw. Name’s Callahan, an’ he’d 
rather fight than eat. He’d give Isidore an awful cleanin’.” 

“Yes, if he’d stay and take it!” 

Tierney emitted a dry chuckle. 

“Leave that to me,” said he. ‘‘Tell Isidore you’ve got 
a sucker for him an’ he won’t train a minute. Make the 
cut seventy-five-twenty-five, an’ Isidore’ll stick 
round quite a while—for the long end.” 

“But how good is this Callahan?” asked the 
Cricket. 

“Good enough to make you open your lamps, 
myson. Come over to-morrow afternoon an’ I’ll 
have him put on the gloves with some of the gang. 
If you don’t say he’s the roughest walloper in seven 
counties, the joint is yours, cash register an’ all!”’ 

“Fair enough!”’ said the Cricket. 

“Tt listens well,’ said the Deacon, nodding 
gravely. ‘“‘Patrick, another small libation upon 
the altar of friendship and we’re on our way!”’ 

Tierney stared at the swinging door until it 
ceased to vibrate behind his guests. 

“*A bird that can sing and won’t sing ought to 
be made to sing,’”’ he mused. ‘‘An’ that’s true. 
This bird knows all the notes, but is there a way 
to make him like music, I wonder?” 


II 


SIDORE MANDELBAUM did not fight be- 

cause he loved fighting. A stiff jab upon his 
prominent nose had no charms for him; a well- 
timed hook to the point of the chin roused in him 
no wild enthusiasm for the conflict. Isidore was 
a gladiator for revenue only. The jingle of the 
shekels in the box-office made a strong appeal to 
his nature; thesoft rustle of currency was soothing 
to hissoul. Propose an engagement totheaverage 
boxer of Isidore’s caliber, and the first question 
would never vary: “‘Who with?” Propose one 
to Mandelbaum, and he would ask: ‘‘Howmuch?”’ 

Isidore, acting as his own manager for econom- 
ical reasons, preferred to battle for a flat sum— 
so much in the hand, win, lose or draw, before he 
entered the ring. If he felt he could win without 
trouble or danger, well and good. If the evening’s 
entertainment was not to his liking Isidore would 
stumble into an easy swing, stop the glove with 
his jaw and remain upon the floor until the referee 
signaled “Cease firing.’’ For this inglorious trait 
he was called a quitter, and his intimates often 
remonstrated with him for what they were pleased 
to term his lack of gameness. 

“Gameness is good—when it gets you some- 
thing,” Isidore would argue. “For a big long end 
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I can be as game as anybody, but on a win, lose or draw 
proposition it ain’t worth while. Why should I get my 
face knocked off me when all I get is just so much?” 

“But every time you quit it goes as a knockout on your 
record!” 

“The only record I keep,” Isidore would reply calmly, 
“ig a bank book. Those knockouts are in there, too, but 
they don’t show.” 

“You’ll never get to be a champion if you let all these 
dubs lick you.” 

Isidore had a counter for that lead. 

‘‘A champion has to cut his money in two with some 
bum of a manager. In the end he ain’t got anything. 
Small profits and quick returns is better.” 

So, dead alike to ambition and shame, Isidore Mandel- 
baum went his devious way, fighting like a world’s cham- 
pion one week and like an inebriated apple-woman the 
next. It was all the same to Isidore. He was, as he often 
said, a business man in a business that was no business. 

This is why he was deeply interested in a proposition 
submitted by Cricket Cassidy, a former lightweight of 
great renown, but now doing the best he could, who met 
Isidore by carefully arranged accident one evening. 

““Well, and how’s Kid Hogan and all the other Hogans?” 
asked the Cricket. 

Isidore regarded the Cricket with a shrewd, beady eye, 
but read nothing more than cheery good nature in Cas- 
sidy’s countenance. 

“All right, I guess,” 

“‘How’s business?” 

“Business is bad,’ admitted Isidore. ‘“‘Rotten bad. 
You saw that fight last week? Here I am winning all by 
myself and making a chopping block out of this Swede— 
and then I come to in my corner with the smelling salts 
under my nose.” 

“Tough luck!” said the Cricket. ‘‘He’s a dangerous 
guy, that Swanson. Always got a kick left in him.” 

“Like a government mule!” agreed Isidore fervently. 
“And, would you believe it, they say I quit!” 

Cricket was not one of Isidore’s intimates, and to the 
public at large Kid Hogan did not tell all his business, 
holding that to be bad business. Cassidy, who had seen the 
battle under discussion, and had watched Isidore bob up 
at the count of ten and walk steadily to his corner without 
so much as a tremor of the knees, cluecked sympathetically. 

“You don’t say!” 

“ButI dosay! And for that,’ wailed Isidore—‘‘for that 
they have canceled two dates on me. I suppose I should 
stay in there and be knocked dead! Business is bad, sure.” 

“T think I know where you can pick upsome soft money.”’ 

Isidore was on his guard at once. 


said Isidore. 


“Say, You Don’t Think Any= 
body in the World is 
on the Level, Do You?’”’ 
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“T don’t split with anybody!”’ said he quickly. 
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“Tt fe 
> 


ain’t business, and why should I when I make my own © 


matches and do my own managing? No split!” 

The Cricket laughed. 

“Forget it! I’m not looking for anything. I thought I 
could put something in your way, that’s all, but if ——” 


“Well,” said Isidore cautiously, ‘‘I can always listen.” 


“All right, listen to this: 
they’ve got a roughneck named Callahan. The railroad © 
men think he’s a wonder because he’s won a couple of bar- _ 
room brawls. I heard about him and went to see Tierney. 
You know Tierney?” 

“Everybody knows Tierney,” 
= CrOxOnen 

“Well, Tierney says Callahan is a false alarm, and that — 
the first fairly good boy he meets will lick him in a round. 
Tierney says he’s muscle-bound and can’t get out of his own 


said Isidore impatiently. 


way. Tierney thinks that Young Morrissey could put Cal- — 


lahan away in jigtime.”’ 
“Young Morrissey!’’ sneered Isidore. 
him three times?” 


“‘Of course, but don’t you see what a cinch that makes — 


it for you?” argued the Cricket. “Tierney says he would 
rather have you, on account of your punch. Now you 


Over at Point Richmond — 


“Didn't I lick — 


write Tierney and make this match—he’s got a piece of the © 


fight club over there—and you demand a percentage basis. 
Make it seventy-five and twenty-five, or eighty—twenty. 
It’ll be just the same as finding it, and ——” 

“Say, wait a minute!’ Isidore was a business man, 
with all a business man’s suspicions. 
in on this and what do you get out of it?” 

“‘Bonehead!”’ cried the Cricket. “‘The betting, of 
course. What else? The railroad men and the town sports 
will bet their shirts on Callahan. Me and Tierney will 
clean up all the loose dough in town!”’ 

“And Tierney will bet on me?’’ demanded Isidore. 

“Sure he will! He says Callahan won’t lay a glove on 
you—too slow and telegraphs everything. Tierney says it 
will be the softest money that ever went hunting a home. 
You might even bet some yourself.” 

“‘T never bet,”’ said Isidore firmly. 


“Well, think it over. Tierney is already trying to getin | 


touch with Young Morrissey. Of course he won’t be such — 
a safe betting proposition as you, but ——” 
“T’ll write him to-night!”’ said Isidore. 
sure you don’t want anything, eh?” 
“Not a thing but the betting privilege!” laughed the 
Cricket. “Say, you don’t think anybody in the world is — 
on the level, do you?”’ 
“Tn this business—no,’ 
simply and truthfully. “They got to show me.’ 
“That’s right, kid,’”’ agreed the Cricket. “Take ; 
no chances.” 
“Just Pat Tierney, Point Richmond—that’ 1 
get him, will it?” asked Isidore. “4 
“Care of the Golden Gate Saloon. Yes.” 
““Much obliged,” said Isidore. ‘‘I’ddoas much — 
for you.” 
“Tl bet you would!” said the Cricket heartily. — 


“You—you’re 


qr 


art gallery and engaged in the thoughtful — 
occupation of polishing the bar with a damp rag. | 
To him came the Deacon, as solemn as usual, but . 
with a faint flicker in his eye. 
“Patrick,” said he, ‘‘I hope I see you well.” 
“You do if your eyesight ain’t failin’,”” answered — 
the proprietor, hospitably reaching for a bottle. 


himself sparingly. He lifted his glass. z 
“Here’s success to crime!”’ said he. e 
“Success!”’ echoed Tierney. “And how’s it — 

going?” 

“Great! Immense!” 
noisily as he set down the glass. ‘Patrick, a gift 


getng 


horse is a sacred animal and I always did like cook- — 
ing whisky, but what do you make that stuff of? 
Fusel oil or just plain vitriol? Wow! I feel like” 
a new man—purified by fire, as it were!” = | 
Tierney. ‘‘That’s the reg’lar bar whisky.” 

hooch, made of something almost as good. Guar- 
anteed to remove corns, warts, wens or bunions, 
as well as the lining of the human stomach! And 


‘Briefly, and in words of one syllable, 
Deacon, “the tip got round town that Isidore was 


named Callahan. The impression prevailed that 
lose. In short, a lead pipe. You know how it i 


Pick three men, swear ’em to secrecy, pledge their 
sacred words of honor that it goes no farther, anc 


“Where do you come 


NCE more Patrick Tierney was alone with his a 


“Tf you insist,”” murmured the Deacon, helping” ¢ 


““A-ah, where do you get that?” grumbled | 


“T have not the slightest doubt of it. Synthetigls | 


that’s not all that ails it either.” » 

““Hvery man to his own taste,” said Tierney 
sullenly. “They like it over here. What’s ng 
news?” 


” said chee | 


” answered Isidore Mandelbaum ae 


The Deacon coughed _ 


) 


| 


l 


framed up for a benefit with an inferior person | 


Isidore could not lose—wouldn’t be allowed to — 
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all San Francisco is wise by night. The same end might be 
served by hiring the front page of a morning paper, but 
our method was cheaper. We picked the right men to tell, 
Patrick.” 

“Sure. And then?” 

“Then the Mandelbaum money began to make its 
appearance in the pool rooms. It came in bunches, bun- 
dles, bales. Never have I seen it re- 
spond more nobly. How these sure- 
thingers do climb aboard when they think 
they’ve got a cinch, eh! Allin the world 
that they want is one hundred per cent 
the best of it. Give ’em that much of an 
edge and they’ll bet you until the cows 
come home. We could have placed a lot 
more.” 

“Could you now?” said Tierney. 
“Well, well!” 

“How’s Callahan?”’ 

“Trained to the minute. In the pink 
0’ condition, as the sportin’ reporters 
say, though pink is no color for a fightin’ 
man.” 

“And confident of victory, eh? You 
know they always say that too.” 

“Confident is no name for it, Deacon, 
no name for it. He was tellin’ me last 
night what he’s goin’ to buy with the long 
end.” 

The Deacon nodded approvingly. 

“That’s the spirit! Our friend Isidore 
will be pained, not to say shocked and 
grieved. He hasn’t trained a lick for 
Callahan.” 

“Tell me now,” said Tierney, “did 
he ever train in his whole life? If so, 
they kept word of it from me.” 

“His notion of vigorous training would 
be to run round the block once after a 
hearty meal,” said the Deacon. “Tell 
your boy to rough it with him from the 
start, haul him all over the ring, lay on 
him in the clinches—anything to get him 
tired. Then when he begins to puff— 
bang! bang! in the pantry, and Isidore 
will fold up like a wet towel.” 

“T’'ll do that,” said Tierney. 


> 


Calm and untroubled by any hint of 
impending disaster Isidore Mandelbaum 
came to the slaughter. He brought 
with him—no, for they paid their own way—two more 
or less faithful retainers, Mush McManus and Gopher 
Gallegher, born respectively Marcus Cohn and Meyer 
Goldstone. With characteristic caution Isidore timed his 
arrival with the opening of the doors of the pavilion, for he 
had agreed to a percentage basis and was interested in the 
paid admissions. He took his stand at the main entrance, 
where he assisted the ticket-taker to handle the reserves, 
and also kept him from passing in his friends for nothing. 
Marcus and Meyer performed a like office at the gallery 
door. 

When the time came for him to dress for the ring Isidore 
called Meyer Goldstone to the main entrance and left him 
there on guard. 

“Aw, w’at’s t’ matter witcha?” snarled the ticket-taker. 
“'T’ house is full, ain’t it?”’ 

“Sure!” said Isidore cheerfully. ‘But there might be 
some standing room left. Keep your lamps on this bird, 
Meyer.” So saying, Isidore picked up his suitcase and 
departed for the dressing room. 

Most boxers require more valeting than a prince of royal 
blood, but attendants cost money, and Isidore would pay 
no man to lace his shoes and help him on with his trunks. 
He dressed without assistance and sat down on the rubbing 
table to wait the call. The last preliminary bout was 
under way, and Isidore knew he would not have long to 
wait. As he sat there, crossing and uncrossing his bare 
legs, unseeing eyes fixed on the wall in front of him, was he, 
perhaps, thinking of his unknown opponent, wondering what 
he was like, speculating on the power of his punch? Ah, no. 

“The house,” thought Isidore, ‘will run twelve hun- 
dred. Sixty per cent to the managemient—the robbers! 
Forty for us to split. Four times two is eight, four times 
oneisfour. Four hundred and eighty dollars, and seventy- 
five per cent of that again makes—yep! three hundred and 
sixty.” And his smile was the smile of a young man with- 
= a worry in the world. 

Suddenly the door opened with a crash and a large man 
stood framed in the aperture—a large, wide man with 
freckles, a sandy mustache and a gray sombrero yanked 
down over steely blue eyes. Isidore looked up, startled, 
and his first impression was an unpleasant one; he knew 
instinctively that he was not going to care for this person. 
The man hesitated an instant, then he stepped inside and 
closed the door behind him. 

“A couple or three words with you, young feller!” said 


he gruffly. 


-o 


“Hey! Don’t Lose Your Head an’ Try to Outslug This Guy! Rough Stuff—That’s His Dish!’’ 


“You got a nerve, busting in like this,”’ Isidore began, 
but»the words died away. The big man’s coat was unbut- 
toned, and as he bent forward it swung away from his body 
far enough to show a silver star upon his vest. The star 
bore the words “‘ Deputy Sheriff.”” “‘I—what can I do for 
you?”’ asked Isidore politely. ‘I ain’t done nothing, I 
assure you. I’m a stranger here, and ——” 

“Tt’s what you’re going to do to-night that counts.” 

“To-night?’’ stammered Isidore. The man’s words 
were ominous; his manner positively threatening. 

“Don’t stall. You got me the first time. You fought 
Bill Ladd over here last April, didn’t you?” 

“Well?”’ Isidore’s mouth was dry. 

“And you quit like a dawg, didn’t you?” 

“Mister,”’ said Isidore earnestly, ‘‘that’s all a mistake. 
They told you wrong. I never quit in my -——” 

The large man laughed coarsely. 

“Tell that to the marines!”’ said he. 

“But, mister ae 

“Shut vp till I get done! You could have won that fight 
in a walk, but you laid down after you had Bill Ladd 
licked—laid down for one measly little poke on the jaw. 
Them that bet on you didn’t get a run for their money. 
The sheriff of this county was one of ’em, sonny, and he 
hasn’t forgot it. He framed up a little surprise party for 
you. You're going to fight on the square to-night, under- 
stand? No stalling and no quitting. If you don’t win 
you’d better be knocked out so cold that it’ll take a doctor 
an hour to bring you to—and the doctor’ll be at the ring- 


r 


side too. Lose this fight, and you'll go to jail for three 
months. Quit, and you'll be with us for six months. 
Sabe?”’ 

““But—but you can’t ——’”’ The words came in a series 


of dry croaks. 

“Oh, yes, I can! Obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Conspiracy to defraud the public.’’ The man rolled these 
formidable phrases under his tongue with too evident rel- 
ish, and there was a certain grim assurance in his manner 
that strangled argument. ‘Don’t you tell me what can’t 
be done. You know what happened to Kid Banks, don’t 
you? Six months on the rock pile, making little ones out 
of big ones. His lawyers cost him a thousand, and then 
couldn’t do anything for him. He thought he could pull 
off a fake fight in this county. The sheriff is a bad hombre. 
When he goes after a crook he gets him good.” The large 
man felt in his pocket and drew out two shining steel cir- 
clets, which jingled as he handled them. ‘‘ You better win 


VW meow No 


” 


to-night, sonny, or The sharp 
click of the handcuffs completed the 
threat. 

Isidore moistened his lips with his 
tongue. 

“ And—if I win, what?” 

The big man grinned. 

“All off. Bygones will be bygones. 
Nothing doing. But if you lose os 

“Mister,” said Isidore in a husky 
whisper, “‘I give you my paralyzed word 
of honor I never had the intentions of 
losing this fight!” 

Marcus and Meyer entered the dress- 
ing room together. “Callahan is in the 
ring already,” said Marcus. ‘‘Where’s 
the bucket and things?” 

The large man turned at the door and 
looked at Mandelbaum. 

“T’ll be at the ringside,” said he with 
significance. ‘‘Close to your corner.” 
Then he went away. 

“Who was that big stiff?’ asked 
Meyer. ‘Has he got a bet on this fight, 
or something?”’ 

“No,” said Isidore briefly and un- 
happily. ‘I have.” 

“How much?’’ demanded Marcus, 
suddenly interested. 

“Six months!”’ said Isidore. 


Iv 


SIDORE sat in his corner and stared 

at bis opponent. For the first time a 
new element had entered his calculations. 
Callahan looked hard as pig iron. He 
also had the appearance of physical fit- 
ness, and none of the nervousness to be 
expected in a novice making his initial 
appearance against a seasoned gladiator. 
He chatted and laughed with his seconds 
as they laced his gloves, and not once 
did he so much as glance at the opposite 
corner. These things were not lost on 


Isidore. 
“This guy,” said he with conviction, 
“has been there before. Heain’t worried 


or anything. Maybe I should have 
trained for him.” 

“Ho!” said Marcus. ‘You can lick 
all these near-fighters without no more 
than a clean shave!”’ Itis the duty of a second to hearten 
his principal. Isidore glanced along the ropes, and there 
sure enough was the large man, chatting with a companion 
who wore a neat Vandyke beard and spectacles. 

“The doctor!” thought Isidore. Then bitterly: “They 
ain’t leaving me a single out!” 

The principals were presented to the audience, and Cal- 
lahan received a tremendous ovation, to which he responded 
by bobbing his bullet head as he swaggered back to his 
corner. Isidore was hooted unmercifully, his usual recep- 
tion when fighting away from home. Several aspiring 
youths shambled into the ring and were introduced by the 
Master of Ceremonies as desiring to “‘meet the winner,” 
after which they shook hands formally with Callahan and 
Mandelbaum. An impatient uproar beat down from the 
gallery: 

“Git to business!” : 

“Bring on the raw meat!”’ 

“Hey, Callahan! You know!” 

The Master of Ceremonies waved his pudgy arms over 
his head. 

“Order, please!”’ he bellowed. ‘‘Must have order!” 

A bull-necked man shed coat, vest, collar and tie, rolled 
up his sleeves and clambered heavily through the ropes. 
It was Butch O’Connor, the referee. He strode to the 
middle of the ring and beckoned the fighters to him. Cal- 
lahan approached, grinning cheerfully. Isidore’s face wore 
a serious expression. He had forgotten the three hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

“Cheer up!” bantered Callahan. ‘‘The worst is yet to 
come!” 

“That’s for you to find out!” snapped Isidore venom- 
ously. 

“The proper spirit !’”” commented Butch. ‘‘ Listen now!” 

He droned through the familiar instructions, gave the 
customary warnings, and the fighters nodded and returned 
to their corners. Isidore, resting one glove lightly on the 
topmost rope, heard the Master of Ceremonies bawling 
the announcement—heard, but took no heed. Isidore was 
looking at the big sandy man. The sandy man was show- 
ing something to his bearded friend—something which he 
held cupped in both hands. Through his fingers Isidore 
caught the glint of bright metal. Both were laughing. 

“Let ’er go!’’ howled the Master of Ceremonies. 

“Bong!” said the bell. 

Callahan shot out of his corner as if released by a giant 
spring. Herushed at Isidore, aimed a savage right uppercut 
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for the chin, missed by a matter of inches and floundered 
into a clinch, managing to step on Isidore’s feet as he did so. 
The sheer force of his attack swept Isidore backward 
toward his own corner. 

“Aw, don’t fall all over the ring that way!” he com- 
plained, wriggling free and escaping into open territory. 
“Make a nice clean fight of it!” 

“T’ll clean you!” snarled Callahan, and rushed again. 
Isidore side-stepped neatly, and peppered him with sting- 
ing left jabs, but for all visible effect he might have been 
prodding a brick wall. Callahan bore in close, bent on 
roughing it, and again Isidore jabbed and side-stepped. 
Immediately a shrill voice was uplifted at the ringside: 

“Stay with him, Callahan! Wear him out!” 

Isidore turned his head slightly and his astonished gaze 
fell upon Cricket Cassidy’s face, purple with enthusiasm 
and vocal exertion. And the Cricket had said that Calla- 
han was easy, asking nothing for himself but the betting 
privilege! Would he bet on one man and cheer for another? 
Never. Of a sudden Isidore Mandelbaum felt very sick 
indeed, and Callahan was trying to make him sicker, in 
the same place. A glove thudded below Isidore’s floating 
ribs into the unarmored region known as the pit of the 
stomach. 

“Thatta boy!’’ howled the Cricket. ‘“‘ Downstairs!” 

There was no time to meditate upon this bit of treachery 
or what it might portend. Isidore set himself solidly upon 
his large flat feet and began to fight. Other questions, and 
they swirled in his brain, must wait; Callahan would not. 
So the round ended in a fierce give-and-take in the middle 
of the ring. Isidore, because of his cleverness at evading 
punishment, had a shade the better of it, and the crowd 
whooped joyously at the bell. 

“Hey! Don’t lose your head an’ try to outslug this 
guy!’’ cautioned Meyer Goldstone. “‘ Rough stuff—that’s 
his dish! Box him, Izzy, box him!”’ 

“‘T been framed,” grunted Isidore. “‘They jobbed me!” 

“Who jobbed you?”’ asked Marcus Cohn, busy with a 
towel. 

“Everybody!” said Isidore. 

“Well, don’t lose your head,” warned Meyer. 
him. Don’t slug.” 

But Callahan would not box. He insisted on fighting 
with both hands at all times. The pretty art of feinting 
for openings interested him not. When Isidore sought to 
clinch he was jarred loose by a terrific tattoo upon his mid- 
section. This was hardly beneficial. A young man in 
perfect condition may weather such an attack for a time, 
but Isidore, alas! was not in perfect condition. His habits 
were exemplary, but they did not include the long runs on 
the road which make for endurance or the physical exer- 
cises that strengthen the abdominal muscles. Plainly 
there were only two ways to stop the epigastrial bombard- 
ment: the first was to run; the second, to fight Callahan 
away from close quarters. Isidore remembered the large 
sandy man and chose the latter. 

The last minute of the second round was a thrilling ses- 
sion for the spectators, but this time the honors were with 
Ireland. Isidore managed to plant two right hooks on 
Callahan’s left eye, almost closing it, but just before the 
bell rang Callahan retaliated with a whizzing uppercut 
that sent Isidore reeling, and his legs played him queer 
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T of the thirteen original jokes of the world, 
() exclusive of the six who have seats in the 

United States Senate, I pluck this one, which 
is number seven—not so much to point an im-moral 
as to adorn this tale: 

““Where ye goin’, Si?”’ 

“Goin’ to taown t’ git drunk—an’, Gosh, how I dread 
reyes 

Having plucked it and printed it, I hereby revise it to 
this extent: 

“Where ye goin’, Republicans?” 

““Goin’ to Chicago to nominate Hughes—an’, Gosh, how 
we dread it!” 

Whereupon one of the thirteen original jokes of the 
world becomes the original joke—not of the Old Guard, 
but on the Old Guard, which makes it more difficult. 

Before proceeding further with these remarks I desire 
to call attention to one thing, which is that, as the old man 
said, they were true at the time of them. These remarks, 
which were remarked immediately after the Republican 
National Committee held its meeting in Washington, were 
at the moment highly and commendably veracious as to 
the Hughes feature of them, as well as in all other respects. 
There is no fear that events may make what is here set 
down—exclusive of the Hughes part of it—anything 
except more ardently authentic as time wears on; but 
it must be understood that these chronicles, as far as 


tricks as he walked to his corner. His brain was whirling, 
but he saw one thing clearly: the sandy man was scowling 
at him and fingering something in his coat pocket. 

“Didn’t see that one!” gasped Isidore, while Marcus 
and Meyer plied towel and ice water desperately. “Tough, 
ain’t he?”’ 

In the other corner Callahan regarded his handlers with 
a lopsided smile. 

““Who d’ hell told me this boy couldn’t hit?” he mum- 
bled thickly. ‘‘A coupla inches lower down, an’ fa-a-re- 
thee-well. He near tore me roof off!” 

It was in the third round that Isidore ducked into an 
uppercut, blocking it with his nose. To his other troubles 
was added acute pain. After that it became a fight, sans 
art, sans science, sans everything but the spirit that must 
have moved the cave men to combat. Callahan and Man- 
delbaum, two men as unlike as unlike can be, met in the 
middle of the ring and reverted to first principles; but 
instead of clubs and stone hatchets they used their fists, 
while the spectators howled as their shaggy ancestors must 
have ‘howled at the sight of human blood. At such a time 
one sees how easily the veneer of civilization peels off the 
soul of man. 

Callahan forgot everything but the dark, sneering face 
in front of him. Isidore, dazed and shaken, but of superior 
intelligence, remembered but one thing—the sandy man 
with the handcuffs. 

At long intervals each was in his corner, gasping, inco- 
herent, deaf alike to entreaty and advice. It was a real 
fight of the sort seldom seen between professionals these 
days, and for the time the crowd forgot to be partisan. If 
the boys in the gallery did not love Isidore they at least 
respected him for what they called his gameness. After 
each round they looked at each other and said: 

“Well, watta you t’ink of dat, hey?” 

There came a time when darkness enveloped Isidore and 
swallowed him up. One instant he had been standing toe 
to toe with Callahan, fighting like a fury; the next he was 
falling, falling, falling through a bottomless black void. 
After an eternity of oblivion the gloom lifted slightly, and 
Isidore found himself huddled up on his hands and knees, 
underneath the ropes, staring at a red pool on the white 
canvas. As from a great distance he heard a singsong 
voice calling ‘Six!’ 

Nauseated and dizzy, Isidore lifted his eyes from the 
pool, and there below him, at less than arm’s length, was 
a large man with a sandy mustache and steely blue eyes 
that glared up at him from under the brim of a gray som- 
brero. Heseemed angry about something; vaguely Isidore 
wondered why. 

The man’s lips moved; Isidore tried to catch the mes- 
sage, but could not. 

The distant voice chanted ‘‘Seven 

In his benumbed brain an idea began to shape itself: 
Isidore knew only that the large sandy man was the key to 
a tremendous situation in which his future was involved. 
But what was it? Isidore shook his head, hoping that it 
would clear; the sandy man misunderstood the motion. 
He thrust his closed fist out over the ring floor, and as the 
fingers opened Isidore caught a glimpse of silver. Money? 
No, a silver star. The bright flash of the metal struck a 
beam into his muddled brain; memory returned to him. 
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Mr. Hughes is concerned, relate exclusively to the thoughts, 
fears, dreads and dilemmas of the Republican politicians, 
bosses, leaders, and other main men not classified, and 
bear no relation at all to the intents, purposes or perform- 
ances of Mr. Hughes. 

That is to say, Mr. Hughes may at any moment abso- 
lutely refuse to be put in any position wherein he becomes 
either a dread or a deliverance for the Republicans. He 
may declare himself out of it. He may say he will not 
accept if nominated. He may not. That is his affair. My 
affair is to make a record of the politics of the National 
Committee as focused at Washington, which is not with- 
out its contemporaneous interest, no matter whether Mr. 
Hughes speaks or remains silent. If he. speaks it is the 
situation as it existed before hespoke. If he remains silent 
it is the situation when the story comes to publie view. 
So far as Mr. Hughes is concerned, he is merely a lay figure 
in this narrative. The actors in it are the Old Boys, the 
Guard, guardsters and guarded. Hail to them! They 
never die! They never surrender! They never learn! 
They never will! 

Wherefore, have at it: Nominally, of course, the 
Republican National Committee met in Washington to fix 
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Six months in the county jail! A thousand dollars, and the | 
lawyers couldn’t do anything! 

“Hight!” 

“You know what you'll get if you quit!” The san 
man was making a megaphone out of his hands. 

A dull roar filled the air. It was the gallery celebratin 
in advance of Callahan’s victory. Callahan? Yes, he mu: 
be somewhere in the vicinity. Isidore Mandelbaum, whi 
had never known the true meaning of gameness, heaved 
sigh that was also a groan and, turning himself about, pre 
pared to rise. He balanced himself on both hands, waiting, 
and as he waited the last shred of mist cleared from hi 
brain. ‘‘Nine!” ‘ 
Half a second now. Isidore remembered something he 
had heard about Bob Fitzsimmons in his fight with Cor- 
bett—no, not Corbett. It was Hall, at New Orleans 
Isidore came up slowly, just as the referee’s finger poise 
on the final down stroke that would have marked the en 
of the fight. His open hands dangled at his sides. H 
reeled this way and that, his right arm swaying at his hi 
His eyes were fixed in a glassy stare; his lower lip droope 
ludicrously. He was such a pitiable spectacle that Call 
han dropped his gloves to laugh. 


; 


Seven minutes later Callahan became aware of a stron 
smell of ammonia and opened his eyes. All about him were 
stern faces and accusing eyes. 

“Wha—wha’s happened?”’ he muttered. a 

“What happened!” cried the man who held the bottle 
of smelling salts. ‘‘You thought he was out, but he w 
only stallin’ to get your guard down! He knocked you 
dead in the eighth round—that’s what happened!” ; 
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ATRICK TIERNEY sat in the back room of the 
Golden Gate Saloon, alone. The San Francisco con: 
tingent had departed, jubilant, save for a small man in 
checkered suit and a tall man whose usually somber cou: 
tenance wore an added gloom. Point Richmond had 
retired for the night. ig 
A creaking footfall broke the silence; it was that of a 
large sandy man trying to walk on his toes. 
“Well, Pat,” said he, “‘I’ve got to hand it to you! It 
worked like a charm. Who would have thought he was as 
game as that, eh?” on 
“He had to be,”’ said Tierney succinctly. He drew out 
a thick roll of bills and counted off a certain sum. be 
“You cleaned up, did you?”’ asked the large man. 
Tierney nodded. 
“Here and across the Bay,’ said he. ‘Most of it over 
there though.’’ He handed some bills to the sandy man, 
who counted them carefully, for he knew Tierney. Then 
he tucked them in one vest pocket, while from the other | 
drew a small silver star and from his coat a pair of hand 
cuffs. 3 
““Guess I won’t have any more use for these,’”’ said he 
“No,” said Tierney, recovering his property. After 
time he laughed silently, rocking back and forth in h 
chair. : 
“The bird didn’t like music any too well,” he chuckled 
“but between us we found a way to make him sing the 
notes!” . 
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a date for its forthcoming free and untrammeled- 
three cheers!—convention, and to designate a 
wherein that independent gathering should be hel 
It fixed the date as June seventh next and sele 
Chicago as the city on which the honor of entertaining t 
delegates and others was conferred. It also made somes 
pother about reducing the representation in that conve 
tion, mainly from the Southern States, which was in t 
interest of economy for candidates, inasmuch as it is no 
provided that there shall be some ninety less of the bla 
and-tan variety of delegates from the South, thus denyi 
the loudly heralded Democratic prosperity, in a righteo 
way, by providing for the exercise of that thrift which shou 
ever be the watchword of a nation’s guardians and pilo 
The next Republican National Convention will have so 
few less than a thousand delegates instead of some fe 
more, and many of these will be the product of primarie 
That is about the pro-forma part of it, as enacted in 
grave and dignified manner in Washington. But thei 
were and are many other parts of it, and the whole mak 
up a most interesting view of the under or inner side 
national politics as played by the Old Guard gentlem 
who accomplished heroically the nomination of Mr. Te 
at Chicago in 1912, and who at the same identical mom 
accomplished his historic beating. 
It must be understood, in order to gather the full inte 
lights and shadows of this recital, that the Old Guar¢ 


gentlemen who put Mr. Taft across in 1912, though not 
usually or especially wise as to the temper of the people, 
had no fatuous ideas at Chicago that Mr. Taft would be 
elected. They did not. They nominated Mr. Taft not 
because they had any more than a platonic affection for 
him, but because they had a fervent love for themselves. 
They lost their election, but they held on to their machine. 
That was the sum of it. They cast Mr. Taft to the raven- 
ing people and they held firmly to the remnants of their 
organization. ‘Do you mean to say that Mr. Hilles is to 
be the chairman of the National Committee?”’ the leader 
of all the leaders was asked after the Taft convention had 
completed its labors. 

“What difference does it make?”’ he inquired. 

They knew they were beaten. They knew Mr. Wilson 
would be elected because of the defection of the Bull 
Moose. Instantly their thoughts and plans were predicated 
on the next convention and the next nomination—the one 
of 1916, for which the aforesaid preliminaries have been 
arranged; and of that they have been thinking and planning 
ever since. 

They conferred. Some one—name not disclosed—had 
an inspiration. Most of them, of course, had Inspira- 
tion—meaning the copper—but this 
was the other kind. One of them had 
an inspiration, and that inspiration 
was Elihu Root. 

“Root is the lad!’ this one said. 
“We can go downtown in New York 
and flash Root on them and they will 
come across. They know Root. So do 
we. We’ll make our play with Root.” 

They made it. Within a few weeks 
there burgeoned into print that in- 
teresting Root inflorescence that was 
noted a time back, and Mr. Root be- 
came the floweret of their hopes, polit- 
ical and fundistical. Of course it 
seemed a cinch. There was Root—E. 
Root—well known and well beloved of 
all the producing classes; and what 
more was needed? Strategically noth- 
ing; but actually much. The hideous 
fact of it is that the producers, incited 
to produce because of Mr. Root as pro- 
moted by the Old Guard gentlemen, 
did not produce. They turned deaf, not 
to say dactylogic, ears to the proposi- 
tion. They tightwadded themselves 
into a disconcerting analogy of an 
Indianian of Scotch ancestry, than 
whom no tighter wad exists. They 
would not give up; and there the Old 
Guard gentlemen were, with a fine, 
fruity, Rooty boom on their hands, 
and not a leaf stirring in the direction 
of contributions! 


The More the Merrier 


OLITICIANS have certain set rules. 
One of the oldest, and the most fa- 
vored in a contingency of this kind, is to 
set up, aid, abet and encourage many 
candidates, in order that no candi- 
date may come with preponderating 
strength. Multiply candidates to di- 
minish opposition to any particular 
candidate. Thus, the word was passed 
that it was a free field and no favorites, 
and that all were welcome to the lists. 
Years ago, before we became so up- 
lifted as we are now, one of the attrac- 
tions at the annual county fair in my 
county was a sweatboard, a gambling 
device whereby it was possible—but 
not probable—to win money by virtue 
of making a small stake and throwing 
thedice. Thin-faced, well-dressed men 
came to town and set up the sweatboard, and the visitors 
to the fair campaigned against them, with dimes and quar- 
ters and dollars, to the great and increasing profit of the 
owners and operators. Each sweatboard had a barker and 
each barker had his line of ballyhoo. The most common 
was this: ‘Come on, boys! All down! Twenty can play 
as well as one.” 

No comparison is sought, intended or implied; but that 
was the ballyhoo of the Old Guard gentlemen. 

The boys came flocking in—not twenty of them, but 
sufficient. We read of them and their appearances hither and 
yon. Senator John W. Weeks emerged from New England. 
Former Senator Burton appeared in Ohio; Borah, in Idaho; 
Fairbanks, in Indiana; Cummins, in Iowa; Sherman, in 
Illinois, and soon. Then the Old Guard gentlemen sat back 
and waited while these boys and others gallivanted about 
the country and spoke their little pieces and made their 
little deals for delegates, and endeavored to incite enthusi- 
asm, interest, or even notice, for themselves. 


After this sort of thing had been going on for a space the 
Old Guard gentlemen began to tot up. They looked things 
over. They inquired here and there and back and forth as 
to the impressions made by the individuals and the impres- 
sion made by the aggregation. Well, it was discouraging, to 
say the least. The Old Guard gentlemen discovered that 
neither any individual nor the aggregation had made a dent, 
so far as the Republican public was concerned. They were 
held to be good, amiable, hard-working boys, and all mem- 
bers of this club; but that was as far as they got or went. 

The Republicans of the United States, as left after ‘‘the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds” in the 1912 elec- 
tion, or as since distended by the oozing back of the erring 
brethren who followed the bellow of the Moose in that 
campaign, had a look, made an appraisement, sniffed a 
most contemptuous sniff and shouted ‘‘ Nothing doing!” 

The old-line, new-line, relined and limicoline populace, 
patriots, proletariat and plainsters would have none of 
them. As our English friends have it, the Republicans out 
in the country were not taking any. This was checked up. 
It was so. It was so-er thanso. Nothing doing! 

And while these investigations were in progress a Great 
Truth lighted on the Old Guard gentlemen, clamped itself 


come ee men 


BGuaediod 


All Aboard! 


to them, and made them shiver and shake; a Great Truth 
swept down on them and refused to be shooed away—a 
Great Truth, which was and is that the Republicans of 
these United States, not excited over the claims on their 
affections made by these parading protagonists of them- 
selves— Weeks, Fairbanks, Cummins, Sherman, Borah, 
Burton, et al.—not giving them serious heed—did display 
and are displaying a considerable and consternating inter- 
est in Charles Evans Hughes, at present an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
formerly governor of the state of New York. 

It was devastating. Here the Old Guard gentlemen had 
gone to the pains of setting up all these pins and inviting 
the populace to play in the game, encouraging the boys to 
get in and craftily inciting the Republicans to get in after 
them; and there came bellowing in from all parts of the 
country a cry for Charles Evans Hughes. Now, the secret 
of this was not so much the strength of Hughes across the 
land, but was the weakness of the others. It was a sort 
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of reflex. ‘‘Pish-tush!” said the Republicans, having a 
look at the campaigners. ‘‘ These amiable persons will not 
do. About all there is to it, so far as we can see, is Hughes. 
He seems more like presidential timber than any of the rest 
of them. What’s the matter with Hughes?” 

Speaking in terms of the Old Guard gentlemen, the main 
thing the matter with Hughes is that the only person other 
than Hughes in these United States, regularly Republican 
or otherwise, the Old Guard gentlemen would regret more 
to have as President is T. Roosevelt. They do not want 
Hughes to be President. They abhor the thought of it; 
and yet, as the thing lays, and until Mr. Hughes does or 
does not clear the atmosphere, they think of it every time 
they think of politics, which is constantly. Moreover, 
they do not want to nominate Hughes for President. They 
are perfectly content to have Mr. Hughes remain where he 
is, adorning the bench, hirsutely and otherwise. Further 
than that they have no desire to see him go. Nominate 
Hughes, with a chance, as they think, of electing him! Oh, 
torpedoed be the thought, submarined, snagged, and asharp 
note written about it! 

Still, there is Hughes. There is not the slightest doubt 
that there is a wider sentiment for him in this country 
among Republicans, both standpat and 
coming into the pat, than for any other 
individual or for all other individuals 
combined and coalesced. It may bea 
negativeratherthan a positivestrength, 
but there it is; and those Republicans 
who met in Washington, fixing the date 
for their convention, know it, and 
knowing are afraid. Gosh, how they 
dread it! 


The Old Guard Nervous 


S FOR Mr. Hughes, he rather tes- 
tily took his name off the ballot in 
Nebraska, and it is reported that, not 
long before this was written, he told an 
inquirer of high news-gathering estate 
that in no circumstances would he be 
a candidate or consent to be a nominee. 
That public announcement, in final 
terms, may come at any time or may 
not; but, whether or not—the story is 
that Mr. Hughes will make it defi- 
nite in the spring—there is no denying 
that until it does come the strongest 
potential candidate for the Republicans 
is Hughes. And the further fact is that 
the Old Guard gentlemen, thinking to 
have a nice neighborly convention 
which shall tumult a while for favorite 
sons and then be tumulted for the real 
favorite, whether he is a son or not, are 
much wrought up. They like Mr. 
Hughes—yes; have a high admiration 
for his many excellent qualities—yes; 
appreciate his remarkable attributes 
of mind and heart—especially heart— 
yes; but On that but there hangs 
the despair of the wholegang. Dod gast 
it, they may not be able to stop it! 

In a previous article I said that my 
investigations showed me, after a trip 
across the country, that Hughes was 
the strongest man, as a prospective 
candidate, the Republicans have. A 
man who lives in Wisconsin wrote to 
me rebuking me severely for this, say- 
ing I was parroting the remarks of 
others, and other dis-nice things. This 
man said he had traveled all over 
Wisconsin, and that there wasn’t a 
scintilla—that was his remark—of 
Hughes sentiment. And yet, on the 
day I received the letter the present 
governor of Wisconsin, E. L. Phillip, 
was quoted in the dispatches as saying that Hughes is the 
only candidate for President on whom the Wisconsin Repub- 
licans can unite; which shows that, even in so politically 
homogeneous a state as Wisconsin, there may be differences 
of opinion and information. 

It is so elsewhere. The Old Guard gentlemen are not 
mistaken. They know that, as it stood at the time of their 
meeting in Washington, Mr. Hughes was the one strong 
man, the one good strong man as viewed by the rank and 
file. Now, then, without presuming to know what Mr. 
Hughes thinks about all this, there are a few things that 
indicate trends, as the saying is. One is that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is more fully cognizant of its 
dignity, and its awesomeness, and its finality, and its gen- 
eral all-round katishness, than any outsiders or all of 
them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States regards itself 
highly, and justly so; and it takes such steps as may be 
necessary to preserve its dignity at the high mark. 
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For example, it is the aggregated opinion of the Court 
that its responsibilities are so great, its character so 
immaculate and its prerogatives so tremendous that it 
cannot, even in the slightest way, be partisan, or even 
political, albeit most appointments to it are political in a 
way, and the political balance is skillfully and traditionally 
maintained by the appointing powers. The Supreme 
Court does not think it consonant with its traditions, prec- 
edents, dignity or durability to have men coming to it, 
staying a short time and dropping out. It considers an 
appointment to its bench a life task and duty. 

Not so long ago a lawyer appointed to the Court, find- 
ing the work extremely laborious and somewhat distasteful, 
thought of resigning. He was promptly taken in hand by 
his colleagues and shown the error of his desires. He was 
informed that the Supreme Court would not tolerate such 
an action. 

He was there, a member, and there he must remain. 
There could be no hopping in and hopping out merely 
because the work was hard or there were more emolu- 
ments elsewhere. He remained. 

This is cited to show the difficulties in the way of Mr. 
Hughes. He has friends who say the work is congenial, 
and the associations. It would be distinctly bad form for 
him to be even an underneath candidate while on the 
bench; though several of his decisions are cited by politi- 
cians as having trends candidatewise, which is scouted at 
by all who are not politicians and are not constantly dis- 
covering ulterior motives in public men. 

Meantime the Old Guard gentlemen are in quite a stew; 
but they are none the less proceeding along their own lines 
to shape up things for themselves at Chicago. Their plan 
still holds in a way, and, barring the accident of wreck by 
Hughes, that may come. They are going to hold, as will be 
impressed on the people, a wide-open convention. It will 
consist—so the advance notices will say—of uninstructed 
delegates and instructed candidates. The boys will be 
allowed to come and tell about their favorite sons, and a 
pleasant time will be had by all voting for these various 
favorite sons—the instructed candidates—for a time, or 
until the game has been framed. Then, out of the welter 


NLY superman or gam- 
() bling man can wear 
four thousand dollars’ 
worth of real money upon his 
person without radiating a 
certain visible consciousness 
of prosperity. Although the 
skirts of his sedate frock coat 
hid the astonishing bulge in 
Henry Trindel’s trousers 
pocket as he hurried through 
the suburban loveliness of 
a Clythebourne morning 
toward the eight-three, more 
than one remarked upon the 
unwonted jauntiness of his 
step and wondered at the 
bright and deprecating smile 
that lurked between Henry’s 
sober little side whiskers. 
In the corner seat of the 
club car the skirts fell back. 
Mr. James Merriweather, 
massive friend and next-door 
commuter, grinned suddenly 
at Henry Trindel’sbulge and, 
comprehending its nature, 
allowed plain, uncultured 
curiosity to gnaw within him. 
Only last evening Merri- 
weather had watched Henry 
Trindel count an even thou- 
sand dollars from that im- 
possible collection of currency 
and hand them to dum- 
founded Gilda, his exquisite 
wife; but Merriweather, like 
Gilda herself, was in the dark 
as to'the source of the wealth. 
The large husband of beau- 
tiful Myra Merriweather 
detested incomplete informa- 
tion. Hemoved closer to the 
small husband of beautiful 
Gilda Trindel, her dearest 


will come the man they have decided on, and the great 
effort will be made to nominate him. 

The plans of the Old Guard gentlemen are shaped in 
this wise: After sufficient favorite-sonning has been done 
to gratify the ambitions of the sons themselves and give 
them a publicity run for their money and expended effort, 
it will come to be time to combine on some suitable person 
whose nomination will cause no bolts and be generally 
acceptable, and who likewise will not be so far away from 
the control of the Old Guard gentlemen. Of course the 
best-laid plans of Old Guard gentlemen sometimes blow up 
with a loud noise, and sometimes with a soft noise, and 
sometimes just peter out noiselessly. But, if it can be 
done, the Old Guard gentlemen, realizing their responsi- 
bilities and seeking to confirm them, will reach back behind 
the curtain and produce the man they have had in mind all 
the time, and make a play to nominate him. 

They may win. 

There isn’t any real idea among these Old Guard gentle- 
men that there will be anything to Weeks, or Burton, or 
Borah, or Cummins, or Fairbanks, or Sherman, except 
noise and badges. Of course, if one of these men can show 
a great support, that will be another story; but the Old 
Guard gentlemen, having found that the candidacies of 
these favorite sons has awakened nothing in the breasts of 
the Republicans throughout the country except a senti- 
ment for Hughes, won’t make a try with any of these. 
They will have their few hours or days of show in the 
balloting and then pass on and out. 

The problem is to get the man on whom to concentrate 
finally and decisively. There is a fear that Colonel Roose- 
velt, because of preferential primaries, will come along 
with some delegates. Maybe he will; but there is nothing 
so certain as that the Old Guard gentlemen will go so far as 
riot, murder and the use of poisonous gases to prevent the 
nomination of the Colonel. Furthermore, there is the 


story they circulate that the Colonel thinks the Old Guard 
gentlemen and the Republicans who associate with them 
are not yet sufficiently chastened, and must be beaten once 
again before they are in shape to be molded to suit his pur- 
poses. The Old Guard gentlemen believe this story of the 


“Eh? Oh, the money?” 
Henry Trindel answered air- 
ily. ‘Of course not.” 

Then he gazed dreamily 
from the window of the club 
ear and after a brief, unfruit- 
ful pause Mr. Merriweather’s 
low, confidential laugh rip- 
pled pleasantly above the 
rumble of the eight-three. 

‘“Well, we’re all alone 
now,” hesaid heartily. ‘Tell 
me where you won it and 
how—and how much did you 
win, old man? Tell me all 
about it, Trindel.”’ 

Pensively Henry Trindel’s 
slim white hand moved over 
the lump. It was, of course, 
no more nor less than the 
commission upon a contract 
well, if inadvertently, closed 
for Bland & Brackett, Incor- 
porated, whom he had served 
so faithfully these twenty- 
seven years. The same 
blissful thing might have 
happened to anybody, but in 
himself blind luck had picked 
an unlikely spot for landing 
and—Henry had mystified 
them! 

Gilda, Myra, Merri- 
weather, his sudden wealth 
had mystified them all; and 
there was a novelty to that 
sort of thing not lightly to 
be surrendered. 

“Why bother talking 
about money, Merri- 
weather?” he asked artlessly 
and unexpectedly as he stud- 
ied the hurrying landscape. 
“We get plenty of thatin the 
city during the business 


friend, and lowered his voice. 
“T see,” said he, “that no- 
body has taken it from you.” 


“I Was Just Feeling for My Money,’ Henry 
Whispered Apologeticaliy 


day.” 
“And still,” said the large 
person, “‘if this chanced to 


- resolve. He was really rather fond of little Henry, and his — 
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interior thinking of the Colonel, and I give it on their — 
authority—not on his. 

The boys who are out in front now will fall at the liver 
pool. If they are coming strong when that jump is reached — 
the Old Guard gentlemen will see to it that there are a few — 
extra rails on the fence, and that the ditch is widened in 
order to make the falls certain. Meantime, the chaps who 
are running behind will be considered. There will be 
Whitman, for example, governor of New York, who is 
again taking a tentative toss at it; and Philander Knox | 
always stands waiting at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 
while sundry others are showing in the fog. They will give 
young Jimmie Wadsworth, now Senator from New York, 
a good, hard scrutiny; and they will have a look at this 
one, that one and the other one. 

The dread of Hughes will be there unless Hughes has 
shredded the dread from himself—Hughes, the Great 
Potentiality; but if that is out of the way they will center 
and fasten on another. The Old Guard have heard that 
two rather expert inciters of popular opinion—the Honor- — 
able Frank H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster-General, and - 
Taft manager in 1908, and the Honorable Frank B. 
Kellogg, of Minnesota—are more or less concerned in the 
fostering of this Hughes business. The Old Guard gentle- 
men have heard this and it doesn’t lessen their uneasiness, — 
though they all have wondered what had become of Mr. 
Hitchcock. Hughes! Hughes! He’s the man they fear 
will bag them if they don’t watch out! ; 

But if it isn’t Hughes, then who will it be? Now I am 
writing this in December and the convention will not be 
held until June. What is said here relates to the present — 
and not to the future. I do not profess to know what man — 
will be the ultimate choice of the Old Guard gentlemen and — 
the Chicago convention—nor do they know; but if the 
convention were to be held at the time this is written, and 
the situation were favorable to the maneuverings of the 
Old Guard gentlemen, they would maneuver that con- 
vention in such a way that the nominee would be the 
Honorable Samuel W. McCall, elected in November to be 
governor of Massachusetts. And I may say, in closing, 
they might go farther and do a great deal worse. 


HENRY RALEIGH 


be a get-rich-quick proposition open to one of my means 
and intelligence ——” 

“Oh, it isn’t,’ Henry Trindel said blandly. 
something altogether different, you know.” 

With a thoughtful frown and genuine solicitude Mer- 
riweather considered Bland & Brackett’s abbreviated 
seven-thousand-dollar-a-year cashier. Somehow Henry’s 
colorless personality had altered tremendously these last 
twenty-four hours! When he should have been perfectly 
obvious, he was deftly evasive; when he should have been 
whispering the thrilling details into Merriweather’s ear 
long before this, he was placidly secretive! And that lump 
was real money, and normally Henry should be clutching 
it with one hand and gazing round furtively while he bit 
the nails from the other. 

“Sometimes, Trindel,”’ said Mr. Merriweather with a 
final, tentative prod, “y think you’re a pretty sly dog.” 

“Sometimes,” said Henry Trindel, and there was quite 
pathetic satisfaction in his tone, “‘I think so myself.” 

Merriweather leaned back and clipped a fresh cigar. 

“You have me guessing, Trindel,’”’ he confessed; “but 
whatever the answer may be, get that stuff into the bank 
before someone comes along to interview you: with a black- 
jack. It’s not safe to lug it round that way.’ % 

Briefly Henry Trindel’s eye wandered to Mr. Merri- 
weather. It was a most puzzling eye this morning. Be@ 
neath its outer stratum of new contentment lurked a hint 
of sorrow and a suggestion of pleading, and when they 
parted as usual at the subway station the larger Clythe-_ 
bourne commuter was quite absorbed in the riddle of the” 
new Henry Trindel. * 

He was not the same old nervous, penny-guarding 
Henry, so much was certain. In.a brain not too much 
given to imagination Mr. Merriweather found an odd, 
amusing impression of a small, smiling butterfly with little, 
black side whiskers, who crawled out of a black diagonal 
cocoon and into an unfamiliar world, likely to wing his 
flight in ways beyond the prediction of man. 

Just where Henry had collected all that wealth was to 
remain a mystery apparently; had Merriweather not 
known him so well he would have been almost inclined tg 
suspect that Henry Trindel had looted his employer’s safe. - 
But that he was temperamentally unfitted to carry it about — 
seemed beyond question. On the edge of the Forty-second- | 
Street traffic Mr. Merriweather paused, scowled and filed 


“This was 


beloved Myra had been Gilda’s chosen intimate for man 
years. In the interest of their general happiness he woul 
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keep an eye on Henry Trindel for a while, the keenest and 
most protecting eye of which he was capable! 

Brackett, himself the whole firm of Bland & Brackett, 
sounded the same note of warning when he welcomed his 
eashier for the day. ‘‘You look different this morning, 
Henry,” said Brackett. ‘‘You look cheerful!” 

“T feelso.”” Henry Trindel smiled with strange serenity. 

“Your pants don’t fit,’’ pursued the firm. ‘‘That one 
leg is an inch shorter than—— Huh? Why, you’ve got 
the pocket stuffed with lunch!” 

“That isn’t lunch,” said Brackett’s invaluable aide. 
“That’s my money.” 

“The five thousand?” 

“Er—most of it.” 

“Well, upon my word!”’ muttered Mr. Brackett. ‘‘Why 
on earth didn’t you leave it here in the safe overnight? I 
wouldn’t carry round a sum like 
that, Henry. Get it into the bank!”’ 


“Dear child,’ said Henry Trindel to his little spoon, 
“you know nothing of business.”’ 

“Was it stocks?” 

“T am unalterably opposed to that sort of gambling, or 
any other.” 

“Just—er—business then?” 

“‘Just—er—business, my love,” Henty mocked fondly. 

Gilda contained herself. Second by second sheer won- 
der at her new Henry increased as she studied the unper- 
turbed amusement of his eye; intuition, stimulated by the 
thousand delightful possibilities that seemed to live behind 
the amusement, assured Gilda that at last her Henry’s feet 
were upon wealth’s highway. A queer, eager little smile 
came to her lips. 

“You’re mean!”’ Gilda pouted. ‘‘You’re not going to 
tell me even one single thing about it?” 


“Yes, I—I mean to do that, of 
course,” said Henry Trindel, but his 
bright smile faded as he pattered to 
his office for the duties of the day. 

It was very odd and quite unlike 
him, but inwardly he resented 
Brackett’s suggestion just as he had 
resented Merriweather’s. In the 
solitude of his sanctum, with pass 
book before him and bills nicely 
counted and bunched, the pen above 
his deposit slip grew strangely weak 
and reluctant. Henry Trindel 
sighed, recapped his pen, admitted 
that some weird change had taken 
place within him and embarked on 
a hunt for its cause. 

He had not far toseek. The pros- 
pect of parting with that actual 
money was what worried him. 
Crammed into his pocket it had been 
a warming poultice against a starved 
soul, and when through forty-two 
frugal years a soul has known few 
purely personal poultices it is likely 
to yelp a little when one has been 
removed. Gazing at his pass book 
Henry Trindel understood—he 
would not say good-by to all those 
real banknotes just yet. He was 
known everywhere as a person who 
never carried more than three or 
four dollars in cash; for another day 
or two the astonishing roll would be 
safe enough in his pocket. 

After that, of course, he would 
bank it and when the opportunity 
appeared invest it profitably; but 
meanwhile there was balm in the feel 
of it and a queer narcotic delight 
that lulled to slumber the eternal 
worry about current expenses. 
Henry Trindel counted his own 
four thousand dollars over again, 
purring happily, and thrust them 
deep in his trousers pocket. 

Riding homeward alone—since 
Merriweather affected the purely 
Wall Street society of the earlier 
commuting trains—the deep peace 
within him grew, for something told 
Henry Trindel that his luck had 
changed at last, and he was by nature 
a trustful soul and ready to believe. 

And the happiness the change would bring to Gilda! 
Not, of course, that four thousand dollars elevates one to 
the millionaire class, but a fraction of it would provide so 
many of the little odds and ends that Gilda craved. It was 
no fault of pretty Gilda’s that she had not helped him save 
money during these twelve years of their married life. Some 
are born to hoard and scrimp and some to shine. Gilda, 
being of the latter, when henceforth she desired any little 
aids to shining he need not say her nay. 

Curiously or otherwise, the nimble brain beneath Gilda’s 
perfect coiffure had selected much the same paths of 
thought. When the maid had left them to their coffee 
Gilda’s smile across the table might well have brought 
truth bubbling from a Henry less thrilled with the novelty 
of teasing. 

“So now, Henry dear,” said Gilda with a curiosity far 
more acute than Merriweather’s, ‘tell me all about it! 
How did you get all that money, and how much was there 
in that amazing roll?” 

Henry Trindel merely smiled. Once she had chided him 
because he did not make a little on the side—like other 
men. And the cold, bald truth has destroyed so many mil- 
lions of happy illusions! 

I turned a little trick,” Henry smiled quite 


“What sort of trick?” 


“You've Made Me the Laugh: 
ing Stock of Everybody 
I Know, to Save Money!’’ 


Mild, delighted merriment shook Henry Trindel. 

“Perhaps just one thing,” said he, “‘if I think it wise.” 

“Then tell me this: This—this lovely trick, as you call 
it, dear,’’ Gilda hurried on quite breathlessly, “‘is it some- 
thing you’re going to turn again?”’ 

In her husband’s pocket the thick roll bumped the apron 
of their dining table. It was there; it was real; he had 
earned it! 

Who, remembering Brackett’s unbounded approbation 
of yesterday, could besmirch the future with dull grays? 
Who could say that even to-morrow another contract 
would not appear and beckon him? 

“Why, I don’t know why not, my dear!’’ Henry said 
briskly. 

Gilda relaxed entrancingly. Her dimpled elbows rested 
upon the table and she beamed pure affection at Henry 
Trindel. 

“I’m so glad!”’ she said softly. “I knew that you could 
do it, and it’s perfectly fine of you, dear. And Henry?”’ 

“Yes he 

“Things are different now, aren’t they?” 

“In what way?” 

“T mean, we could entertain a little—really entertain, 
not just have three or four people in for dinner. There are 
some lovely families up here that I’m just barely acquainted 
with as yet, and the men would be the very people for you 


to know, now that you’ve—er—branched out. I might 
give a real musical evening, Henry?”’ Gilda suggested. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it would cost—quite a little.” 

“How much?” asked Henry Trindel, and his brevity 
was as impressive as his unconcern. 

The dainty pink of Gilda’s cheek grew deeper and her 
blue eyes sparkled suddenly. 

““Oh—a lot!”’ she said readily. “‘T'wo or three hundred 
dollars for the catering—I’d have Molino up for that, of 
course. And then the palms and the flowers might come 
to as much more. I’d see Miss Atterbury and—it would 
be expensive, Henry!”’ 

Henry Trindel gazed dotingly upon his adorable Gilda, 
all vivid and aglow with eager anticipation. She was pro- 
posing that they spend what would have been a small for- 
tune yesterday, of course; yet it 
seemed to render her vastly happy. 

“Have your musical evening, 
child!’’ eseaped Henry Trindel. 

Audibly Gilda caught her breath. 

““No—no matter what it costs?” 
she asked with difficulty. 

Even under the spell of four thou- 
sand dollars one does not imme- 
diately shake off all the caution of a 
lifetime. Henry Trindel’s mild eyes 
widened slightly and he cleared his 
throat. 

“Why—within reason, of course— 
yes, I think so,” he said less mag- 
nificently. ‘‘Within reason, no 
matter what it costs.’’ 

“You darling!” breathed Gilda, 
all full of simple gratitude. 

Through a long, ecstatic minute 
the clock ticked cheerily. 

“Did you deposit it with our reg- 
ular account?”’ Gilda asked quite 
irrelevantly. 

“No, it is still in my pocket,” 
Henry Trindel confessed. 

Gilda sat bolt upright. 

“Your pocket!’’ she exclaimed. 
“All that money?” 

“Tt is quite safe.” 

“Tknow, dear, but—but it is so 
unlike you!” Gilda murmured, and 
sudden, utter perplexity drew her 
pretty brows together. ‘“‘I—why, I 
was wondering this morning if stop- 
ping first at the bank had made you 
late at the office.” 

Deep in a pleasant dream of his 
own, Henry merely smiled absently 
at his little spoon and forbore com- 
ment. Between the pretty brows a 
definite line appeared. Gilda, for- 
getting musical evenings for several 
seconds, grew really concerned about 
the Henry who could actually smile 
at the risk of—oh, thousands upon 
thousands of dollars—in an open 
pocket. There was no reassuring 
quality in that new smile; it was, in 
fact, not even convincing. 

“You’re joking, of course?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“Eh? Doesthatlooklikea joke?” 
chuckled Henry Trindel as loving, 
widespread fingers held his wealth 
aloft! 

“Henry dear!” Gilda said very earnestly. ‘‘Please put 
that away—someone might be at the window! And 
to-morrow morning, the very first thing, deposit it!’ 

There was a familiar ring in her voice—not a note of 
actual command, of course, but a ring that demanded 
attention. Henry Trindel’s jocularity hurried away from 
there and the money returned to his pocket. 

“I—I mean to do that, of course,’’ he muttered. 

Yet it is noteworthy that on Sunday morning Merri- 
weather, rambling rubber-soled, surprised Henry Trindel. 
The Bland & Brackett cashier was seated beneath a thick 
bush at the foot of -his garden, whistling a tune and count- 
ing over hisfortune. Merriweather spoke with most unusual 
sharpness. 

“Say! 
pocket?”’ 

Henry Trindel, having started violently and all but 
cringed for a moment, chose to be defiant. 

“Has anyone a better right?’’ he demanded. 

“Maybe not,”’ said Mr. Merriweather; “‘but no pre- 
sumably ‘sane man has any license to lug round a baby 
fortune as if it was an old handkerchief. You’ll lose that!” 

“T have been handling several millions of dollars a year 
for many years without losing one cent,’’ the cashier stated. 

“Allright, Trindel, but this is plain, plumb foolish,” the 
large gentleman said more gently. ‘‘I wish you’d slap that 


Are you still toting that stuff round in your 
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stuff into the bank before 
something happens to it. It’s 
getting on my nerves.” 

He was right, of course. 
After a moment, Henry Trin- 
del nodded unenthusiastic 
assent. 

““T mean to—to bank it, of 
course, Merriweather,” said 
he. “To-morrow.” 


About six o’clock it became 
quite apparent to Henry 
Trindel that the subdued ex- 
citement and bustle of the 
last week or two were bearing 
full fruit. For one thing, he 
had dined all alone in the 
pantry, from a tray thrust at 
him by the perspiring cook. 
The dining room had quite 
lostitsidentity. The massive 
sideboard had deserted its 
post and was filling the pan- 
try with its bulk, and Gilda’s 
beautiful piano had taken the 
sideboard’s place. There was 
foliage in the dining room, 
too, tons of it, oceans of it! 
and the chairs of the drawing 
room, augmented by a dozen 
or two Henry could not recall 
having seen before, were 
spread about in artistic little 
groups. 

But of Gilda herself there 
was no sign at all, although 
he sought her rather bewil- 
deredly when the cook had 
snatched away his tray. Gilda, as it chanced, was upstairs 
with the perfect maid, working her way into a creamy 
creation for which the bill would come in on the first— 
because this was the night! 

This was the evening of Gilda’s first real entertaining, 
and a thin film of tears came to Henry’s gentle eyes as he 
looked about and thought of all the excited, childlike pleas- 
ure she had taken in her preparations. He wished that she 
had gone even farther and procured absolutely everything 
suggested by her fertile mind; Henry Trindel nodded and 
honestly wished that, if necessary, she had spent another 
hundred dollars! 

Here the perfect maid tapped his arm smartly and 
informed him of madame’s message, to the effect that he 
had just fifteen minutes in which to dress. He hurried 
upstairs obediently, paused to exchange a playful word or 
two with Gilda, discovered that both she and the hair- 
dresser were on the verge of tears about something, and 
fled. 

After which, when Gilda, sparkling and exquisite, had 
led him below, events in general took to parading as in a 
nightmare fog before the nominal head of the household. 
There was a Miss Atterbury waiting, when finally they 
rushed to the festive region below—a handsome, command- 
ing woman of early middle age in the most insufficient 
gown Henry Trindel had ever studied at close range. 
Instinctively he feared her; but she gushed over Gilda, 
and Gilda seemed glad to have her with them this evening. 
There was a thin little Italian girl, an electric person whose 
black eyes snapped and whose nervous fingers wandered 
incessantly over her violin; the Atterbury lady addressed 
her as ‘‘Pagini.”” She led up a thickset, mighty man, too, 
with the cheekbones of a prize fighter and the mane of a lion, 
murmured something in an awed tone about “ Wodzinski, 
Mr. Trindel,’’ and smiled benevolently as the ferocious 
creature mumbled at Henry and crushed his right hand in 
a chrome-steel grip. 

Cars were tooting in front of the house now and people 
arriving—pleasantly familiar people most of them, Henry 
noted, but every last one dressed as if he or she had stepped 
out of a society drama. As a regular topnotch collection 
of fashionables they measured up to or even beyond the 
standard, and for no earthly reason they sent queer little 
thrills of fright through Henry’s dream-state as he tried 
to greet them with formal, dignified ease and at the same 
time to keep the unaccountable drop of perspiration shaken 
from the end of his nose. 

Presently, however, they all seemed to be there and 
Gilda had drifted into their midst. Henry Trindel moved 
inconspicuously to the side bay window and was rather 
astonished to find Mr. Merriweather, looking bored, 
camped in,the shadows. Merriweather grinned strangely 
at Henry and summed up with: 

“Some gathering, Trindel. Gilda’s a wonder!”’ 

“Tsn’t she?’”’ Gilda’s husband said thinly. 

Then he sighed shakily and smiled and fumbled behind 
him. ; 

“Lost your handkerchief, Trindel?’’ Mr. Merriweather 
asked. 


““My Money’s Gone! Nearly All My Money’s Gone!’’ 


“T was just feeling for my money,” Henry whispered 
apologetically. “‘I didn’t want to leave it upstairs in my 
other trousers.” 

“Not the big bundle, Trindel?”’ 

““Why—er—yes,” his host said apologetically. 

“Well, I’ll be ” Mr. Merriweather began, and 
thought better of it, for his eye wandered across the throng 
and he asked suddenly: ‘‘Isn’t that Mary Atterbury?” 

“‘T don’t know her first name.”’ 

“Then that is Wodzinski!’’ said Mr. Merriweather, 
and the gaze he turned upon Henry Trindel’s profile was 
all blank amazement. ‘‘No wonder Myra wouldn’t tell 
me a word about the plans, the little monkey! I—did 
Gilda get him or did Atterbury bring him?” 

“The fellow with all the hair? I fancy Miss Atterbury 
brought him,” the master of the house said innocently and 
without concern. ‘I’m pretty sure Gilda doesn’t know 
him; she never mentioned anyone with a name like that.” 

“And I knew that it was Pagini the second I laid eyes on 
her!’’ Merriweather breathed excitedly. ‘Pagini!” 

‘‘T imagine she plays the fiddle,’’ Henry Trindel smiled. 

“‘T imagine, Henry, that she does,” the large gentleman 
agreed, and this time his voice seemed to choke up strangely. 
silk Well, my Lord!”’ gasped he. 

For the moment the master of the house was quite 
absorbed in watching the hairy person with the Polish 
name, who strode down upon the piano and smiled at a 
flutter of applause. At his side Mr. Merriweather looked 
down upon Henry Trindel. He scowled, did Mr. Merri- 
weather, and then, looking round almost wildly, scowled 
at the distant, perfect back of his hostess. With a jerk his 
attention returned to Henry Trindel. 

“Say!” he said energetically. 

Atmosphere was percolating fast into Henry Trindel. 
He glanced up at his huge friend with a little hauteur. 

“Yes, old chap?”’ he murmured. 

‘‘Have you made definite arrangements with 

“Psst!”? Henry Trindel whispered reprovingly. “I 
think he’s going to play.” 

Mr. Merriweather’s jaw dropped. There was a crash of 
sound as the stranger sought to break out the keyboard of 


”? 


the piano and, it being a substantially built instrument, » 


failed. Henry Trindel held up.a small white finger, demand- 
ing silence, and turned his polite attention toward the 
sound. Mr. Merriweather’s breath left him with a puff 
and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, damn it! It’s none of my business!” he stated 
as a second terrific crash came from the piano. 


The lights had not fled and the garlands were not dead, 
for there had been no garlands in the first place, but the 
last of the motors had chugged from the curb and Gilda’s 
evening was over. The Pole had played his piano, the 
little Italian girl had played her violin, and the utter delight 
of the throng testified to Gilda’s triumph as a planner of 
pleasant little evenings. Admiration that was mostly awe 
possessed Henry Trindel as he watched her now, chatting 
with Myra Merriweather, all that remained of their guests, 
and wondered where on earth she had ever discovered that 
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musical pair and how she had 
persuaded them to come out 

here. Henry Trindel’s busi- 

nessin daylight hours was the 
tending of Bland & Brackett’s _ 
cash; evenings he gave to th : 
market or Dickens. 

Quite inconspicuously Mr, 
Merriweather detached him- 
self from the ladies, took 
Henry Trindel’s arm and, 
with a twitch, piloted him to 
the so-called den. 

“Trindel,” he said rapidly 
and solemnly, “I’ve no idea 
of butting in, but a blind 
baby could see that you 
haven’tanidea of what you're 
up against here and I want to 
warn you. I don’t knowmuch 
about these things, but I do 
know that this has been a bum 
season for musical people 
and that that Atterbury is 
the worst she-shark that. 
ever ——” 

Here he ceased speaking 
quite suddenly, for Gilda her- 
self had entered and with her 
the impressive Atterbury 
lady, and if Gilda looked tired 
the Atterbury lady did not. 
To Henry, quarter-warned, 
there was something threat- 
ening in her smile, yet her 
voice was dulcet as she said: 

“Aren’t you pleased, Mr. 
Trindel? It was such a per- 
fect suecess!”’ 

Henry stared frankly. ‘‘Why, yes, of course, 

“There wasn’t a single flaw!”’ Gilda breathed. 

“Was there, dear?’ radiated the Atterbury lady. “De 
never had an evening go so smoothly.” 

Followed a small, curiously uncomfortable little pause. 
The Atterbury lady looked straight at Henry Trindel— 
straight and significantly, as if. she expected him to say 
or do something. Henry merely flushed. The Atterbury © 
lady, suddenly, without warning, took on the strangest re- 
semblance to Storer—Bland & Brackett’s head salesman— 
when about to go in pursuit of a difficult order. Not that 
she herself looked at all like Storer, but there was some- 
thing in the way her chin came forward, something slightly 
harder in her eye, which startled Henry Trindel more than. 
a little. Still it did not startle him nearly so much as her 
words. Large, handsome Miss Atterbury smiled and said 
playfully: 

“So if your check for twenty-four hundred dollars is 
ready, Mr. Trindel, I’ll run along home !”’ 

Three beats Henry Trindel’s heart omitted completely 
When the time arrived for the fourth the organ resumed 
operations with a thud that all but lifted the top of his head. 
Full half a minute he stood quite motionless before it 
dawned upon him that this was all some silly joke. His 
frightened eyes darted hopefully at Gilda; they were no 
less frightened when they darted away again, for Gildastood — 
as a beautiful statue, unsmiling and looking over Henry 
Trindel’s head. Theeyessought Merriweather, close beside 
him, and found that large gentleman staring at the ceiling 
and humming to himself. They returned to Miss Atter- 
bury, and abruptly Henry Trindel’s pulses throbbed plain, 


” said he. 


2 

overwhelming terror. s 
She meant it! = 
“Did you say—did you say ——”’ he faltered. ¥ 
“Twenty-four hundred dollars, Mr. Trindel,’’ Miss 

Atterbury said with ominous sweetness. ‘‘Cash, you 


know. That was the arrangement.” 

Henry Trindel grasped the chair beside him and ceased 
swaying. 

“What for?” he gasped. 

‘For the artists, of course,’’ Miss Atterbury said. 

She glanced annoyedly at Gilda, who saw nothing just 
now but the space beyond her Henry. Henry’s own wild 
eyes would not leave the Atterbury lady. A violent shud- 
der ran through him as he croaked rather melodramat- 
ically: 

“Well, who—who are you?” 

Merriweather came.in blithely enough: i 

“Miss Atterbury is the agent who booked the whol 
show and attended to it, Henry. She does that sort 0 
thing and does it well. Good night, old man. Good night 
Mrs. T. Glorious time! We’ll have to be going now. I 
Myra out there? All right. Good night, everybody.” 

“Merriweather!” Henry Trindel cried brokenly. 

But the large, reassuring presence had deserted him. 
The master of the house leaned more heavily on his chair, — 
frankly panting, and Gilda broke another uncomfortabl 
silence very crisply. 

“Henry dear!’’ shesaid. “‘ Miss Atterbury is waiting!” 
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“T—I know,” said Henry Trindel. “You see, I didn’t— 
didn’t know that you were going to hire anyone to play. I 
thought that—isn’t that a terrible price to—to pay them?”’ 

“Tt is a very modest price, Mr. Trindel,’’ the large lady 
said swiftly and very firmly. “It is almost impossible to 
get Wodzinski for fifteen hundred these days, but I man- 
aged to cut another hundred from that. And this season 
they’ve spoiled Pagini until she refuses to look at anything 
less than a thousand dollars.” 

Again Henry Trindel looked at his wife. He was icy 
cold now, but almost calm. 

“Did you agree to pay her twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars?’’ he asked thickly. 

“Of course,’ Gilda said quietly. 

The vital fires were sinking lower and lower in Henry 
Trindel. His knees were trembling now, his throat con- 
tracting. Presently he would die—but game. 

“Very well!’’ he said, and reached for his back pocket. 

The spell had broken; his peculiar, aureate dream was 
over now! When that twenty-four hundred had been sub- 
tracted from his bank roll it would no longer—as Merri- 
weather so vulgarly put it—choke a cow. Five minutes 
hence it would choke nothing more formidable than a 
young fox terrier; and when the rest of the evening’s bills 
had been settled that unlucky collection of banknotes would 
never choke an anzemic mouse! 

Numbly, Henry Trindel fumbled on and on, and as he 
fumbled his cheeks blanched suddenly and his mouth hung 
wide open. He gripped his coat tails and turned about, 
seeking to look behind himself. He flourished a little hand- 
‘ul of loose gold certificates and dug on through pockets 
with his free fingers; and then Henry Trindel’s voice rose 
suddenly, as the voice of a lost soul: 

“My money’s gone! Nearly all my money’s gone!” 

“T should prefer your check in any case,”’ Miss Atterbury 
smiled evenly. 

“What good is my check when I haven’t a twenty- 
our-hundred-dollar balance?’’ Henry Trindel demanded 
nsanely. 

“You cannot mean ” the Atterbury lady began, 
und her words were wafted on the winds of a bitter winter. 

“T had it when he began to play! I know I had it, 
recause I felt for it and it was there! I had it because ——”’ 
dere Henry Trindel paused as he caught the frozen horror 
n Gilda’s eye, noted the deathlike pallor of her cheek and 
n some measure gripped himself. ‘‘ Now I haven’t it!” he 
‘concluded limply. 

And he backed a step or two, for the Atterbury person 
vas looking straight through him. 

“Mr. Trindel,” she said incisively, ““I have been in this 
yusiness for several years and I have seen many—er— 
trange things. This is all quite spectacular and I’m sure 
hat Mrs. Trindel has no partin it, but lam not impressed.” 

“Do you mean that I’m trying deliberately to avoid 
yaying you?’’ 
Tenry gasped. 

“The artists are 
vaitingin my car,” 
Miss Atterbury 
aid simply. “I 
ibhor this sort of 
hing, you know, 
ut Mrs. Trindel 
vill tell you that 
‘verything was 
ylanned ona 
‘trietly cash 
asis.”” 

Not for nothing 
iad Henry Trindel 
assed twenty- 
even years with 
3rackett, maker 
f firm and final 
jusiness decisions. 

“T am sorry,” 
ie said thinly. 
‘Here, mercifully, 
3 eight hundred 
lollars, all that 
eems to be left. 

f you will take 
hat I will pay 
‘ou the rest as 
oon as possible.”’ 

“To-morrow?” 

Henry Trindel 
eeled slightly. 

“Before the 
ear is out, I sin- 

erely trust,’ he 
aid earnestly. 

He extended 
he pathetic rem- 
ant of his wealth, 

nd the imposing 
itterbury lady 

ecepted it and 


glanced sharply at Gilda, who had turned away with bowed 
head and shoulders quivering. An instant only her eyes 
rested upon the hostess of the evening; with an impercep- 
tible shrug she whisked them back to Henry Trindel. 
Immediately it became apparent that as a maker of 
business decisions he was not alone in the den. 

“Mr. Trindel,” said Miss Atterbury, and her voice 
trembled fury barely suppressed, ‘‘this is all beyond me 
in one way and not at all beyond me in another. Your 
check for sixteen hundred dollars will be in my hands before 
noon of day after to-morrow or I shall take whatever 
measures may be necessary to secure it!” 

Whereupon she swirled away from Henry Trindel, and 
a second or so later he saw her snatch a wrap from the per- 
fect maid and swirl on out into the velvet calm of a Clythe- 
bourne night. He heard her heels click down the concrete 
path, and then for a time he quite forgot the Atterbury 
lady, for across the den a creamy huddle was. moaning: 

“Oh, I wish that I could die! I wish that I could die!” 

“Die?” choked Henry Trindel. ‘‘Why ——’” 

“And even if you pay her to-morrow it will come out! 
Such things always do. Always! Always!” said a voice 
from the realm of torment. 

“Gilda!”” Henry Trindel protested heartbrokenly 
“How can I pay her to-morrow when somebody has ——” 

“How much money were you carrying?” Gilda de- 
manded, turning suddenly, disconcertingly upon him. 

“Over four thousand dollars!”’ said another voice from 
the realm of torment, cracking shrilly. 

“And you lost part of it?’’ Gilda panted. ‘‘Only part?” 

“Thirty-two or three ——” 

“Henry!” his wife cried fiercely. ‘‘Is that the truth? 
Is it? Is it the truth?” 

“Can you believe that I’d lie about it?” 

“You might, if you thought it possible to save some of 
your wretched money!”’ Gilda cried with ghastly candor. 
“T couldn’t have believed that three months ago, but 
now ” She gave way completely and sobbed for a 
minute or more. ‘‘And you told me to give it! You said 
that I might, no matter what it cost, and I supposed that 
you had taken up some outside line that was so profitable 
you dared not even tell me about it and ” Again she 
stopped, and this time her dry eyes blazed at unlucky 
Henry Trindel. “How could I know that you were capable 
of a thing like that? How could I ever suspect it?” 

“How could I know that one of your guests was going 
to pick my pocket?’’ Henry Trindel asked wildly. ‘“‘That’s 
what happened! Some of your friends needed the money.” 

This apparently was his final error of the evening. As 
he recoiled before her sudden scream, Henry noted that the 
perfect maid had entered and led away her broken mistress. 


All untasted, an excellent breakfast lay between stricken 
Henry Trindel and his stricken wife. Beneath his eyes were 
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deep black circles and hesighed frequently. Beneath Gilda’s 
eyes were deeper circles and she sighed more frequently. 
By no stretch of the imagination could it have been called 
a pleasant, snappy meal. 

‘Are you sure it didn’t slip from your pocket?”’ Gilda 
asked for the twentieth time. 

Henry Trindel’s was the dead, monotonous voice of a 
man exhausted by long illness. 

“*T have been hunting for it all night and there isn’t even 
a sign of it,” he said. “It couldn’t have fallen out anyway, 
because I put a safety pin through the pocket just above 
it, and I found that in the sweepings this morning. I know 
it was the same pin because the point was bent.” 

Here he sighed again, not once but thrice; for Gilda’s 
eyes had flashed at him and dropped as swiftly to her 
untouched plate, and there was in them a light which it 
had never been his misfortune to see before this dreadful 
morning—a deep, sullen light all full of distrust. To under- 
stand its full significance needed no extended analysis—in 
her heart it was Gilda’s belief that Henry Trindel lied! 

His dreary tone continued: 

“‘T have been thinking, Gilda, and there is only one thing 
to do.” 

“What?” Gilda asked shortly. 

“We will either move from here altogether, or let the 
servants go and cut all our other expenses in two for the 
next six months at least,”” droned Henry, and dared not 
watch his Gilda’s start or the sudden heaving of her bosom. 
“T will go to Brackett this morning, explain everything 
and ask him to advance me sixteen hundred dollars. If he 
will consent. I can draw half my salary for the next half 
year and credit the balance to the loan. Perhaps, if you 
wish to stay here, we could rent the upper part of the house 
to desirable tenants. And another thing that occurs to 
me,” Henry smiled forlornly, ‘‘is that we would save a good 
deal by taking our dinners at the little restaurant down by 
the station, Gilda. I have heard that their twenty-five- 
cent dinner is excellent and A 

“Oh!” said Gilda Trindel, and in the monosyllable 
vibrated a lifetime of torture. 

Again her sullen eyes snapped briefly at Henry Trindel 
and Henry terminated his discourse with a faint wheeze; 
and then, since he dared not look further at Gilda, his 
weary eyes wandered to the doorway behind her and Henry 
Trindel started. 

For a moment he fancied that their perfect maid also 
had gone mad. She stood in the shadows of the corridor, 
beckoning to Henry Trindel with an imperative finger; 
and though he squinted incredulously at first, the gesture 
was repeated, plainly a secret and private summons for 
himself. He rose, mumbling his excuses and receiving not 
so much as a sullen glare in return. The maid, with a 
significant nod, tiptoed away toward the open front door 
of the tottering home, and there upon the veranda Henry 
Trindelfound Mr. 
Merriweather. 

The big man 
grinned broadly, 
albeit rather fear- 
fully, at the little 
one and came very 
close. 

“Trindel,”’ he 
whispered aston- 
ishingly, ‘‘here’s 
your roll!” 

SS Wiliranta cies 
gasped Henry 
Trindel, as the 
familiar lump slid 
into his pocket. 

Nervous merri- 
ment shook Mr. 
Merriweather for 
a moment. 

“Trindel, it was 
a devil of a thing 
to do and I did it 
on the impulse of 
the moment, and 
if you’re sore I 
apologize,” said 
he. “But upon 
my soul, I couldn’t 
see you trimmed 
like that! I tried 
to get about half 
and save that for 
you, but it is pos- 
sible that I got 
more than half.” 

‘“*You—you 
were the one 


who——’ clucked 
in Henry Trindel’s 
throat. 


(Continued on 
Page 34) 
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\ K Y HEN Bill woke next morn- 
ing it was ten o’clock; and 
his first emotion, on a day 
that was to be crowded with emo- 
tions of various kinds, was one of 
shame. The desire to do the fitting thing is 
innate in man, and it struck Bill, as he hurried 
through his toilet, that he must be a shallow, 
coarse-fibered sort of person, lacking in the 
finer feelings, not to have passed a sleepless 
night. There was something revolting in the 
thought that, in cireumstances which would 
have made sleep an impossibility for most men, 
he had slept like a log. He did not do himself 
the justice to recollect that he had had a singu- 
larly strenuous day, and that it is Nature’s 
business, which she performs quietly and un- 
romantically, to send sleep to tired men regard- 
less of their private feelings; and it was in a 
mood of dissatisfaction with the quality of his 
soul that he left his room. 

He had a general feeling that he was not much 
of a chap and that when he died—which he 
trusted would be shortly—the world would be 
well rid of him. He felt humble and depressed 
and hopeless. 

Elizabeth met him in the passage. At the 
age of eleven or thereabout women acquire a 
poise and an ability to handle difficult situations 
which a man, if he is lucky, manages to achieve 
somewhere in the later seventies. Except for 
a pallor strange to her face and a drawn look 
about the eyes there was nothing to show that 
all was not for the best with Elizabeth in a best 
of all possible worlds. Ifshe did not look jaunty 
she at least looked composed. She greeted 
Bill with a smile. 

“T didn’t wake you. I thought I would let 
you sleep on.” 

The words had the effect of lending an addi- 
tional clarity and firmness of outline to the 
picture of himself which Bill had already drawn 
in his mind—of a soulless creature sunk in 
hoggish slumber. 

“We've had breakfast. Nutty has gone for 
a walk. Isn’t he wonderful nowadays? I’ve 
kept your breakfast warm for you.” 

Bill protested. He might be capable of sleep, 
but he was not going to sink to food: 

“Not for me, thanks,” he said hollowly. 

“Come along.” 

“Honestly 

“Come along.” 

He followed her meekly. How grimly prac- 
tical women were! They let nothing interfere 
with the essentials of life. It seemed all 

. wrong. Nevertheless, he breakfasted well and 
gratefully, Elizabeth watching him in silence across the table. 

“Finished?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Well, Bill, I’ve slept on it. Things are in rather a 
muddle, aren’t they! I think I had better begin by explain- 
ing what led up to those words you heard Nutty say last 
night. Won’t you smoke?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“You'll feel better if you do.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

A bee had flown in through the open window. She fol- 
lowed it with her eye as it blundered about the room. It 
flew out again into the sunshine. She turned to Bill again. 

“They were supposed to be words of consolation,” 
she said. 

Bill said nothing. 

“Nutty, you see, has his own peculiar way of looking at 
things, and it didn’t occur to him that I might have prom- 
ised to marry you because I loved you. He took it for 
granted that I had done it to save the Boyd home. He has 
been very anxious from the first that I should marry you. 
I think that that must have been why he asked you down 
here. He found out in New York, you know, who you were. 
Someone you met at supper recognized you, and told Nutty. 
So, as far as that is concerned, the girl you were speaking 
to at the gate last night was right.” 

He started. 

“You heard her?” 

“T couldn’t help it. She meant me to hear. She was 
raising her voice quite unnecessarily if she did not mean to 
include me in the conversation. I had gone in to find 
Nutty and he was out, and I was coming back to you. 
That’s how I was there. You didn’t see me because your 
back was turned. She saw me.” 
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The Spectacle of 


Nutty in His 
Anguish Did Not 
Touch Elizabeth 


“You don’t ask who she was?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter who she was. It’s what she said that 
matters. She said that we knew you were Lord Dawlish.” 

“Did you know?” 

“Nutty told me two or three days ago.” 
shook and a flush came into her face. 
won’t believe it, but the news made absolutely no differ- 


Bill met her eyes. 


Her voice 
“You probably 


ence to me one way or the other. I had always imagined 
Lord Dawlish as a treacherous, adventurer sort of man, 
because I couldn’t see how a man who was not like that 
could have persuaded Uncle Ira to leave him his money. 
But after knowing you even for this short time, I knew you 
were quite the opposite of that, and I remembered that 
the first thing you had done on coming into the money had 
been to offer me half, so the information that you were the 
Lord Dawlish whom I had been hating did not affect me. 
And the fact that you were rich and I was poor did not 
affect me either. I loved you, and that was all I cared 
about... If all this had not happened everything would 
have been all right. But, you see, nine-tenths of what that 
girl said to you was so perfectly true that it is humanly 
impossible for you not to believe the other tenth, which 
wasn’t. And then, to clinch it, you hear Nutty consoling 
me. That brings me back to Nutty.” 

“ec I Pe SL, 

“Let me tell you about Nutty first. I said that he had - 
always been anxious that I should marry you. Something 
happened last night to increase his anxiety. I have often 
wondered how he managed to get enough money to enable 
him to spend three days in New York, and last night he 
told me. He came in just after I had got back to the house 
after leaving you and that girl, and he was very scared. It 
seems that when the letter from the London lawyer came 
telling him that he had been left a hundred dollars, he got 
the idea of raising money on the strength of it. You know 
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Nutty by this time, so you won’t 
be surprised at the way he we 
aboutit. He borrowed a hundred 
dollars from the man at the drug 
store on the security of that letter, 
and then—I suppose it seemed so easy that it 
struck him as a pity to let the opportunity 
slip—he did the same thing with four other — 
tradesmen. Nutty’s so odd that I don’t know — 
even now whether it ever occurred to him — 
that he was obtaining money under false pre-_ 
tenses; but the poor tradesmen hadn’t 7 
doubt about it at all. They compared notes ~ 
and found what had happened, and last night, 
while we were in the woods, one of them came 
here and called Nutty a good many names and 
threatened him with the penitentiary. a: 
“You can imagine how delighted Nutty was 
when I came in and told him that I was en- 
gaged to you. In his curious way he took it — 
for granted that I had heard about his financial 
operations, and was doing it entirely for his 
sake, to get him out of his fix. And while I 
was trying to put him right on that point he ~ 
began to console me. You see, Nutty looks on — 
you as the enemy of the family, and it didn’t 
strike him that it was possible that I didn’t look 
on you in that light too. So, after being de- 
lighted for a while, he very sweetly thought 
that he ought to cheer me up and point out 
some of the compensations of marriage wi 
you. And Well, that was what you hear 
There you have the full explanation. You 
can’t possibly believe it.” : 
She broke off and began to drum her fingers 
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on the table. And as she did so there came to 
Bill a sudden relief from all the doubts and 
black thoughts that had tortured him. Eliza- 
beth was straight. Whatever appearances 
might seem to suggest, nothing could convin 
him that she was playing an underhand gam 
It was as if something evil had gone out 


word you say.” 

She shook her head. <4 

“You can’t in the face of the evidence.” 

“T believe it.” ri 

“No. You may persuade yourself for the 
moment that you do, but after a while you will 
have to go by the evidence. You won’t be able 
to help yourself. You haven’t realized what a 
crushing thing evidence is. You have to go. 
by it against your will. You see, evidence is 
the only guide. You don’t know that I a 
speaking the truth, you just feel it. You're 
trusting your heart and not your head. The 
head must win in the end. You might go on believing fora 
time, but sooner or later you would be bound to begin to” 
doubt and worry and torment yourself. You couldn't 
fight against the evidence, when once your instinct—or 
whatever it is that tells you that I am speaking the truth 
had begun to weaken. And it would weaken. Think whi 
it would have to be fighting all the time. Think of the case 
your intelligence would be making out, day after day, t 3 
it crushed you. It’s impossible that you could keep yo 
self from docketing the evidence and arranging it and 
absorbing it. Think! Consider what you know are actu 
facts!. Nutty invites you down here, knowing that y 
are Lord Dawlish. All you know about my attitude 
toward Lord Dawlish is what I told you on the first 
morning of your visit. I told youl hated him. Yet, kno 
ing you are Lord Dawlish, I become engaged to you. 
Directly afterward you hear Nutty consoling me as if 1 
were marrying you against my will. Isn’t that an abso- 
lutely fair statement of what has happened? How couli 
you go on believing me with all that against you?” 

“T know you're straight. You couldn’t do anythin 
crooked.” 

“The evidence proves that I did.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Not now.” 

“Never.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt’s dear of you, Bill, but you’re promising an impossl- 
bility. And just because it’s impossible, and because I 
love you too much to face what would be bound to happen 
I’m going to send you away.” ‘ 

“Send me away!” 

“Yes. It’s going to hurt. You don’t know how its 
going to hurt, Bill; but it’s the only thing to do. I love you 
too much to live with you for the rest of my life wondering 
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all the time whether you still believed or whether the 
weight of the evidence had crushed out that tiny little 
spark of intuition which is all that makes you believe me 
now. You could never know the truth for certain, you 
gee—that’s the horror of it; and sometimes you would be 
able to make yourself believe, but more often, in spite of 
all you could do, you would doubt. It would poison both 
our lives. Little things would happen, insignificant in 
themselves, which would become tremendously important 
just because they added a little bit more to the doubt 
which you would never be able to get rid of. 

“When we had quarrels—which we should, as we are 
both human—they wouldn’t be over and done with in an 
hour. They would stick in your mind and rankle, because, 
you see, they might be proofs that I didn’t really love you. 
And then when I seemed happy with you, you would won- 
der if I was acting. I know all this sounds morbid and 
exaggerated, but it isn’t. What have you got to go on, as 
regards me? What do you really know of me? If some- 
thing like this had happened after we had been married 
half a dozen years and really knew each other, we could 
laugh at it. But we are strangers. We came together and 
loved each other because there was something in each of us 
which attracted the other. We took that little something 
as a foundation and built on it. But what has happened 
has knocked away our poor little foundation. That’s all. 
We don’t really know anything at all about each other for 
certain. It’s just guesswork.” 

She broke off and looked at the clock. 

“T had better be packing if you’re to catch the train.” 

He gave a rueful laugh. 

“You're throwing me out!”’ 

“Yes, 1am. I want you to go while I am strong enough 
to let you go.” 

“Tf you really feel like that, why send me away?” 

“How do you know I really feel like that? How do you 
know that I am not pretending to feel like that as part 
of a carefully prepared plan?” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. ‘‘You 
think I am going out of my way to 
manufacture unnecessary compli- 
cations. I’m not, I’m simply look- 
ing ahead. If I were trying to trap 
you for the sake of your money, 
could I play a stronger card than 
by seeming anxious to give you up? 
If I were to give in now sooner or 
later that suspicion would come to 
you. You would drive it away. 
You might drive it away a hundred 
times. But you couldn’t kill it. 
In the end it would beat you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. 

“T can’t argue.” 

“Nor can I. I can only put very 
badly things which I know are true. 
Come and pack.” 

“T'll do it. Don’t you bother.” 

“Nonsense. No man knows 
how to pack properly.” 

He followed her to his rooms, 
pulled out his suit case, the sym- 
bolof theend of all things, watched 
her as she flitted about, the sun 
shining on her fair hair asshe passed 
and repassed the window. She was 
picking things up, folding them, 
packing them. Bill looked on with 
an aching sense of desolation. It 
was all so friendly, so intimate, so 
exactly as it would have been if she 
were his wife. It seemed to him 
needlessly cruel that she should be 
playing on this note of domesticity 
at the moment when she was bar- 
ring forever the door between him 
and happiness. He rebelled help- 
lessly against the attitude she had 
taken. He had not thought it all 
out, as she had done. It was folly, 
insanity, ruining their two lives 
like this for a scruple. 

Once again he was to encounter 
that practical strain in the feminine 
mind which jars upon a man in 
trouble. She was holding some- 
thing in her hand and looking at 
it with concern. 

“Why didn’t you tell me!’’ she 
said. ‘Your socks are in an awful 
state, poor boy!” 

He had the feeling of having 
been hit by something. A man 
has not a woman’s gift of being 
able to transfer his mind at will 
from sorrow to socks. 


“Like sieves!’’ She sighed. A troubled frown wrinkled 
her forehead. ‘Men are so helpless! Oh, dear, I’m sure 
you don’t pay any attention to anything important. I 
don’t believe you ever bother your head about keeping 
warm in winter and not getting your feet wet. And now I 
shan’t be able to look after you!”’ 

Bill’s voice broke. He felt himself trembling. 

“Elizabeth!”’ 

She was kneeling on the floor, her head bent over the suit 
case. She looked up and met his eyes. 

“Tt’s no use, Bill, dear. I must. It’s the only way.” 

The sense of the nearness of the end broke down the 
numbness which held him. 

“Elizabeth! It’s so utterly absurd. It’s just—chucking 
everything away!” ; 

She was silent for a moment. 

“Bill, dear, I haven’t said anything about it before, but 
don’t you see that there’s my side to be considered too? 
I only showed you that you could never possibly know 
that I loved you. How am I to know that you really 
love me?” 

He had moved a step toward her. He drew back, chilled. 

“T can’t do more than tell you,” he said. 

“You can’t. And there you have put in two words just 
what I’ve been trying to make clear all the time. Don’t 
you see that that’s the terrible thing about life, that 
nobody can do more than tell anybody anything? Life’s 
nothing but words, words, words, and how are we to know 
when words are true? How am I to know that you didn’t 
ask me to marry you out of sheer pity and an exaggerated 
sense of justice?”’ 

He stared at her. 

“That,’’ he said, “is absolutely ridiculous!’’ 

“Why? Look at it as I should look at it later on, when 
whatever it is inside me that tells me it’s ridiculous now 
had died. Just at this moment, while we’re talking here, 
there’s something stronger than reason which tells me you 
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really do love me. But can’t you understand that that 
won’t last? It’s like a candle burning on a rock with the 
tide coming up all round it. It’s burning brightly enough 
now, and we can see the truth by the light of it. But the 
tide will put it out, and then we shall have nothing left to 
see by. There’s a great black sea of suspicion and doubt 
creeping up to swamp the little spark of intuition inside us. 

“T will tell you what would happen to me if I didn’t 
send you away. Remember I heard what that girl was 
saying last night. Remember that you hated the thought 
of depriving me of Uncle Ira’s money so much that your 
first act was to try to get me to accept half of it. The 
quixotic thing is the first that it occurs to you to do, because 
you're like that, because you’re the straightest, whitest 
man I’ve ever known or shall know. Could anything be 
more likely, looking at it as I should later on, than that you 
should have hit on the idea of marrying me as the only way 
of undoing the wrong you thought you had done me? I’ve 
been foolish about obligations all my life. I’ve a sort of 
morbid pride that hates the thought of owing anything to 
anybody, of getting anything that I have not earned. By 
and by, if I were to marry you, a little rotten speck of 
doubt would begin to eat its way farther and farther into 
me. It would be the same with you. We should react on 
each other. We should be watching each other, testing 
each other, trying each other out all the time. It would be 
horrible, horrible!”’ 

He started to speak, then, borne down by the hopeless- 
ness of it, stopped. Elizabeth stood up. They did not look 
at each other. He strapped the suit case and picked it up. 
The end of all things was at hand. 

“Better to end it all cleanly, Bill,” she said in a low 
voice. “It will hurt less.” 

He did not speak. 

“T’ll come down to the gate with you.” 

They walked in silence down the drive. The air was 
heavy with the torpor of late summer. The sun beat down 
on them, turning her hair to bur- 
nished gold. They reached the 
gate. 

*“Good-by, Bill, dear.’’ 

He took her hand dully. 

“‘Good-by,”’ he said. 

Elizabeth stood at the gate, 
watching. He swung down the 
road withlongstrides. At the bend 
he turned and for a moment stood 
there as if waiting for her to make 
some sign. Then he fell into his 
stride again and was gone. Eliz- 
abeth leaned onthegate. Her face 
was twisted, and she clutched 
the warm wood as if it gave her 
strength. 

The grounds were very empty. 
The spirit of loneliness brooded on 
them. Elizabeth walked slowly 
back tothe house. Nutty was com- 
ing toward her from the orchard. 

“Hello!” said Nutty. 

He was cheerful and debonair. 
His little eyes were alight with 
contentment. He hummed a tune. 

““Where’s Dawlish?”’ he said. 

‘He has gone.” 

Nutty’s tune failed in the middle 
of a bar. Something in his sister’s 
voice startled him. The glow of 
contentment gave way to a look of 
alarm. 

“Gone? How do you mean— 
gone? You don’t mean—gone?”’ 

eee, 

“Gone away?” 

“Gone away.” 

They had reached the house be- 
fore he spoke again. 

“Youdon’t mean—gone away?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you mean—gone away?” 

eyes! 

“You aren’t going to marry 
him?” 

“ce No.”’ 

The world stood still. The noise 
of the crickets and all the little 
sounds of summer smote on Nutty’s 
ear in one discordant shriek. 

“Oh, gosh!” he exclaimed 
faintly, and collapsed on the front 
steps like a boned fish. 


XXIIT 
HE spectacle of Nutty in his 
anguish did not touch Eliz- 
abeth. Normally a kind-hearted 
girl, she was not in the least sorry 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Poor Man’s War Tax 


URRENCY inflation has been going on in all the 

warring. countries. Their war financing has largely 
increased the volume of money and bank credits, with no 
increase in the volume of commodities; and there has been 
a big rise in commodity prices. In England, as indicated 
by the Statist’s index number, it has amounted, since mid- 
summer of 1914, to more than thirty-five per cent. In 
Germany apparently it has been about as great. 

This is the poor man’s war tax. He escapes direct levies 
in the form of income taxes, and so on, but he pays in 
higher prices for everything he consumes. There may be 
even greater currency inflation—a resort, that is, to big 
issues of irredeemable paper money. That would mean a 
bigger rise in prices. 

A thirty-five per cent rise in commodity prices has 
nearly the same effect on a poor man as a thirty-five per 
cent income tax, as nearly all his income goes for com- 
modities. On the rich and well-to-do the effect is pro- 
portionately less. Their surplus for investment commands 
a higher rate of interest and so tends to trim the balance. 
Partly on this ground taxation much more drastic than any 
yet enacted is urged by English radicals. 

The London Times a while ago calculated that a man 
who got three and a half per cent from his investments in 
July, 1914, should be getting five per cent now to offset the 
rise in cost of living. Measured by the return on govern- 
ment bonds, he is about getting it. For people without 
investments the problem is not so easily solved. 

Bradstreet’s index number shows a rise in commodity 
prices in the United States in 1915 exceeding fifteen per 
cent. So the poor man is paying his war tax over here, 
too, without getting any of the alleged glory. 


Making Money Abroad 


OME years ago a nice old Englishman died at a London 

club. When his executors and the inheritance-tax col- 
lector looked over his effects they discovered a barrelful, 
more or less, of American railroad stocks—such things as 
Chicago and Northwestern, that has sold as high as two 
hundred and seventy dollars a share—which the old gen- 
tleman had picked up in the United States many -years 
before, when they were to be had for a song if one knew 
the tune. 

English strong boxes have been disclosing agreeable 
secrets of that, kind ever since—and before, too, for that 
matter—stocks worth two, three, five, even ten times 
what the owner paid for them years before; old underlying 
six and seven per cent railroad bonds, bought much below 
par. In South America, Australia, Africa, venturesome 
English investors made huge profits. Of course there were 
losses in the United States and elsewhere; but, on the 
whole, these foreign investments must show a big balance 
to the good. 

The subject is prospectively a very interesting one here. 
If the United States, as a result of the war, plays any such 
role in international finance as is hoped for, then investors 
in the United States, large and small, must get into the 
way of considering stocks and bonds with foreign names 
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along with those issued at home. They must be ready to 
consider a debenture printed on the other side of the 
equator along with one printed round the corner. 

It requires education and experience; but the more 
plentiful and varied the offerings, the better, on the whole, 
for the investor. If Patagonia is competing with the local 
gas works for your savings you are rather apt to get a good 
bargain between them. Some knowledge of foreign securi- 
ties implies some knowledge of foreign peoples—not a mean 
item of mental furniture. 


J. Bull in Wall Street 


HE amount of American securities held in Great Brit- 

ain is estimated all the way from a billion and a half 
to four billion dollars—the former figure probably being 
the nearer to the mark. The British Government proposes 
to buy any or all of these securities at the current New 
York price, making payment in five-year five per cent 
government bonds. 

If patriotic citizens with good American stuff in their 
strong boxes respond copiously this will put J. Bull “‘long”’ 
an immense quantity of American stocks and bonds, and 
give him a call on our money market, exercisable at any 
time, for the full amount of his holdings. It foreshadows 
a unique situation in Wall Street history, and illustrates— 
as we observed at the time—that it was good strategy for 
the Allies to get their half-billion loan in New York with- 
out collateral, thereby leaving them the collateral to be 
realized on later. 

Yet this offer of purchase is satisfactory: enough to us. 
It means that whatever American securities the British 
Government gets hold of will finally be sold back to us and 
payment taken in American goods. In the end we shall 
have the securities. 

This deep dip into England’s strong box—if the govern- 
ment’s hopes are responded to by holders of Americans— 
is a rather portentous thing. England has long been the 
great creditor nation, the great lender of capital to other 
nations. Upon that her immense foreign commerce is 
partly built. This scraping up of Americans to pay war 
bills suggests a different position for her at the end of the 
war. True, she is now lending big sums to her weaker allies; 
but that does not involve quite the same thing in the way 
of commercial supremacy. 


The Ocean Freight Bill 


HE National Foreign Trade Council, in advocating a 

revival of American merchant marine, has made a cal- 
culation of the amount of ocean freights that people of the 
United States pay to foreign shipowners under normal 
conditions. For the year 1914 it estimates this to have 
been forty-six million-and-odd dollars. 

It would be impossible to ascertain the exact amount; 
but the Foreign Trade Council, including men of wide 
experience in oversea business and heartily favoring in- 
creased American shipping, is as likely as any other body 
we know of to get near the truth. Its estimate is in 
refreshing contrast to wild statements which put our con- 
tribution to foreign shipowners at three hundred millions 
a year, or some such ridiculous sum. 

The rule is, of course, that carrying charges of every sort 
are paid by the consumer of the goods. By that rule we 
would pay the freight on imports, but not on exports. 
Imports carried in foreign bottoms in 1914 were just above 
a billion and a half dollars in value. Taking three per cent 
as the average freight charge under normal conditions— 
which some students of the subject think rather too high— 
the freight bill would come to forty-six million-and-odd. 

Not all of this-goes out of the country, either. Some of 
it is spent here for dock charges, ship supplies, and so on. 
The council, by the way, calculates the total cost of carry- 
ing the oversea commerce of the United States in 1914— 
both exports and imports, and including the ten per cent 
or so carried in American bottoms—at not much over a 
hundred and fifty million dollars, or about half what the 
more exuberant subsidy advocates say the United States 
alone pays. This question of shipping is worth the best 
consideration the country can give it. But there can be 
no gain to the country in circulating exaggerations. 


Retailers’ Credit 


OPULARIZING commercial bills of exchange in this 

country is the ambition of an association of credit 
men. It ought to succeed, but trade habits change slowly. 
Usually when a retail merchant buys a bill of goods it is on 
thirty or sixty or ninety days’ time, and the wholesaler 
charges him with the amount. That book charge is the 
only evidence of the indebtedness. Maybe the retailer 
pays punctually, maybe he does not; but in any event the 
book charge is not directly available for bank credit. 

In Europe, especially in France, no matter how small 
the retailer’s purchase is, the wholesaler draws a bill of 
exchange on him for the amount, payable in thirty or 
sixty days. The retailer writes his acceptance on the face 
of the bill, which then, with the wholesaler’s indorsement, 
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becomes available for discount at the bank. In the course 


of a year the Bank of France rediscounts hundreds of mil- 
lions of francs of this sort of paper, most of it for small — 


amounts and usually at three per cent. 


An advantage of the European system, besides mae be 


ing mercantile credit immediately convertible into bank 
credit at a low rate of interest, is that it tightens up and 
sharply defines the whole credit arrangement. The bill, 


being discounted at the bank, must be paid the day itis — 


due—not a week later or at the debtor’s convenience. 


The credit arrangement between wholesaler and retailer — 
here is more or less slack and at loose ends, which is not to — 


the advantage of either side finally. As one result the credit 
arrangement between retailer and customer is also slack 
and at loose ends, which is one of the banes of the country 
merchant. The European scheme would tighten it up. 


Chalk Marks 


TREMENDOUS reform has become practically ef- 


fective. You remember, no doubt, the hunting down 


of the Money Trust and all the sound and fury which — 


accompanied that performance—a performance unparal- 
leled, save possibly by the celebrated Hunting of the 
Snark. The net result was a law declaring that after a 
certain date no person should be a director in two banks 


either of which held assets in excess of five million dollars— — 


a law, in short, to forbid ‘‘interlocking directors’”’ in bank- 
ing. That law takes effect the current year; and as bank 
directors are commonly elected in January those directors 
who interlock—that is, who serve on the boards of two or 
more big banking institutions—will be unlocked in the 
January elections. 


It reminds us of a little incident that came to light in the ~ 


trial of the New Haven Railroad directors. A couple of 


hundred corporations, first and last, were involved in the © 


New Haven tangle—all of them virtually dominated by. 
Naturally there was no little difficulty — 


half a dozen men. 
in finding enough dummy directors to go round; so in one 


pinch the janitor and his young assistant were duly elected — 


as directors of a corporation. 

There is nothing now to prevent a man from putting 
subservient dummy directors on the boards of forty banks; 
but he himself must not be a director in more than one. 
They have a poor habit at Washington of raising a tre- 


mendous clamor about something or other, passionately 
asserting that it imperils the very life of the nation, and — 
then running out and making a few chalk marks on the © 


sidewalk to settle it all. 


The Law’s Majesty 


NE law of the Empire State provides that no member 


of the Public Service Commission shall hold stock or | 


bonds of a corporation subject to the commission’s juris- 
diction. Another law provides that no corporation stock 
shall be transferred from one person to another in that: 


state without payment of a transfer tax, evidenced by an t 


appropriate stamp. 


A justice of the supreme court of the state was appointed 


to the Public Service Commission. He held stock of a 


corporation subject to the commission’s jurisdiction; and — 


re 


in polite deference to the law—as he afterward stated— ~ 


he handed this stock over to his wife, without, however, 
making any record of the transfer or paying the tax the 
law prescribes. For this the governor removed him from 
office. 


We assume he was a good commissioner, is an — 


excellent citizen and a profound lawyer, and that his over- — 


looking a law or two in his own case was merely one of 


those inadvertencies to which the best and most legally — 
learned of men must be subject under the American system — 


of making a law every two minutes. 


Theory and Practice 


‘i> AN address at Columbus not a great while ago Presi- 4 


dent Wilson said: 


bor to the south, I know not how many men came to me 


“When things were perhaps more — 
debatable than they are now about our immediate neigh- 


and suggested that the government of Mexico should be — 
altered as we thought it ought to be altered; but I, asa 
subscriber to the doctrine of the Virginia Bill of Rights, — 
could not agree with them. The Mexicans may not know 
what to do with their government, but that is none of our — 


business; and, so long as I have the power to prevent it, — 


nobody shall ‘butt in’ to alter it for them.” 


Now that is pretty sound political theory; yet it is on 
record that we intervened quite extensively to alter the © 


government of Mexico by refusing to recognize Huerta, 
when he was the government, and lending moral and — 
material support to the insurrection against him. Prob- — 
ably both Carranza and Villa are under an impression that 
the shadow of Uncle Sam’ s hand is discernible in Mexican — 
affairs. 


No doubt government derives its just powers from the _ 
consent of the governed; but in meeting the exigencies of 


everyday life it seems bound to exercise some powers that 
are not justly derived. 


J 


Englishman in a dingy London office: ‘Who 
invented bank checks?”’ 

The Englishman was sales manager for a famous ency- 
clopedia. 

“That’s easy!” he said. ‘Look in the encyclopedia.” 

“T have looked—it isn’t there.” 

This roused even an Englishman to pride in his goods. 

“You haven’t looked in the right place,’’ he insisted. 
“Let me show you how to use the index.” 

“T’l] bet a lunch it isn’t there. Furthermore, I’ll give 
you half a dozen other subjects about which you will find 
nothing in your encyclopedia. If you get any information 

about one of them I’ll buy the lunch.” 
“Oh, my dear fellow,’’ he insisted with courteous skep- 
ticism, “that’s going too far, you know. Things are always 
in the encyclopedia—it’s simply a matter of finding them.” 
He got the index and started the hunt for the inventor 
of bank checks. At the end of twenty minutes he gave up. 
Later on he paid for the lunch, because naming subjects 
not dealt with in encyclopedias was easy—the writer sim- 
ply chose salesmanship, buying, efficiency, and similar 
everyday activities of American workers concerning which 
no information has yet found its way into general reference 
books. 
Many branches of American business have grown up 
‘without printed literature. Some lines have always had 
their books—life insurance, banking, law, and the like. 
‘But others have developed so fast, through the necessities 
of a nation-wide readjustment of business organization, 
that printed help is lacking or scarce, or has to be sought 
diligently in byways. 


| Gnu years ago the writer put a question to an 


What One Progressive Librarian Did 


CCASIONALLY a single subject has suddenly gener- 
ated arich literature spontaneously. The subject of 
efficiency is a good example of this. A few years ago it was 
practiced by a few professional men vaguely called business 
doctors. Only an occasional popular article described the 
outstanding wonders of their work. Nothing was published 
about efficiency principles and methods. Then came a book 
or two and some dramatic publicity, and in a little while the 
subject of efficiency de- 
veloped alibrary of sev- 
eral hundred volumes. 
For the most part, 
American business has 
had to grow out of itself, 
from the information 
and inspiration in men 
rather than in books. 
The American business 
man has consequently 
become a self-reliant 
worker, direct and prac- 
tical in his methods. 
Conditions are now 
changing,however.The + 
basis of business is 
broadening. Better 
foundations are being 
laid underit intheshape 
of hypotheses and gen- 
eral principles. The 
American business man 
wants to know what 
others are doing. Yes- 
terday he was an ex- 
uberant boy, with no 
perspective in time 
or space. 
_ “This is the biggest 
| thing in the world,” he 
said proudly, because 
| his world extended only 
| 
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over a group of states 
‘near home. ‘The gen- 
eral manager of our 
company is one of the 
greatest men in his- 
tory,” he would say in 
perfect good faith, be- 
cause history for him 
went back only to the 
time when, a few years 
ago, the general man- 
ager started as an office 
boy. 
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To-day business books are being published in large 
numbers, technical journals are growing better, and 
printed helpers of all sorts are being made available. More 
and more the American business man is asking: ‘‘ Where 
can I get good books on so-and-so?”’ This is distinctly a 
time when the printed word is utilized by both the big man 
and the little one in their jobs. It shows them what others 
have done and are doing, makes their work fit into the 
general business scheme, answers their questions, prevents 
waste and errors, gives inspiration and perspective. To 
find and use the best printed things about one’s work is so 
much a part of present-day business that large concerns 
are installing business libraries; and no man is so small, or 
his job so new or unusual, that some help cannot be found 
in print—if a fellow only knows where to find it. 

Some years ago, in a Western city, a public librarian 
observed that hardly any business men visited his institu- 
tion, though they helped to support it as taxpayers. He 
thought quite a little about this. The public library was 
some distance from the business centers, as usual. He got 
the notion that there ought to be a branch library down- 
town, where business folk could drop in at the lunch hour, 
sit down and rest, look over the latest magazines, and 
borrow novels and general works to take home. As a 
librarian he was anxious to make his goods accessible, 
even attractive; one idea was to let men smoke if they 
wished. 

This librarian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, put his scheme 
for a business branch into effect when, a little later, he took 
charge of the Public Library, in Newark, New Jersey. 
Almost from the first this branch became popular and 
began to grow in its own direction. Instead of novels 
and general books visitors preferred business works; and 
instead of magazines they wanted trade and technical 
journals. As fast as the demand emerged it was supplied, 
and in many cases the instinct of the trained librarian indi- 
cated things that could be added in advance of the demand, 
which were much appreciated when their utility was seen 
by business people. To-day the business branch of the 
Newark Public Library has about twelve thousand books 
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dealing with business, six thousand maps, hundreds 

of technical journals, trade directories, and so on, 

and many special ‘publications, such as the house 
organs issued by business concerns for their customers or 
employees. 

When it comes to striking the trail of business literature, 
following it over main highways and into odd byways, 
running it down, looking it over, selecting and rejecting 
according to definite needs, and finally using what is 
chosen in practical business ways, it would be hard to 
improve the methods of Mr. Dana and his assistants. For 
the benefit of workers who want to do the same thing for 
themselves these methods will be described. 

The cornerstone of every business man’s reading is his 
trade press, of course. There he finds news of his job, the 
latest things in methods. movements and men, information 
too recent to have been embodied in books. Locating the 
important trade journals in any line is fairly easy. Most of 
them come to the office already. But it is possible to sup- 
plement the leading journals with others that cover special 
interests. 


Digging Out the Most Useful Publications 


N A BIG retail store, for instance, everybody will read 

one or two of the best journals dealing with goods and 
methods in that line. In some eases there will be a man 
here or there who ought to have the leading journals from 
other countries. The manager of the toy department will 
find it worth while to follow special journals dealing with 
playthings, the dress-goods man will want the textile 
papers, and the financial man ought to keep track of 
banking and general business. Very often new lines will 
be added, creating a need for new publications. 

Outside of the trade press proper there are other period- 
icals that often serve as valuable tools in the day’s work. 
Uncle Sam is the most tireless publisher of things in this 
class. He issues publications dealing with new inventions, 
trade conditions at home and abroad, crops, changes in 
laws, tariff regulations and decisions. The cities and states 
issue others of the same sort, and the big commercial and 
financial bodies in cities, such as stock exchanges and 
chambers of commerce, together with corporations, issue 
frequent reportsof great 
value in special cases. 

In running down all 
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these periodicals the 
Newark Library uses 
sources of information 
like the newspaper di- 
rectories, and the Cata- 
logue of Copyright 
Entries, published at 
Washington. Trade 
journals are also read 
for information about 
new periodicals, re- 
ports, and the like. 
Requests are made to 
state and city printers 
for everything issued 
along certain lines; and 
so far as possible, every- 
thing is watched,so that 
the ten per cent which 
will be needed may be 
secured and utilized. In 
a general way periodi- 
cals give less trouble 
than other sources of 
information, so far as 
finding the right ones is 
concerned; for theright 
publications, once lo- 
cated and subscribed 
to, come along auto- 
matically. 

Next in importance 
as printed helpers for 
most workers are the 
business books. A few 
years ago there were 
very few of these on 
most business subjects; 
but to-day hundreds 
flow from the press and 
are of ever-improving 
quality and interest. 
(Continued on Page 61) 


HIRTY million dol- 
[ [asst mrmared ber 
Lamb as he looked up 
from the magazine page and gazed thought- 
fully through his hotel window across a barren 
park to the blue expanse of Lake Michigan. 

By way of reply Billy Wiggins observed 
morosely: 

“‘Tf this blamed war don’t get your goat one 
way it gets it another. There was Belgium 
and the Lusitania, and now here’s this wild 
boom in war-order stocks. They’re going up 
like toy balloons on Fourth of July evening. 
Everybody’s crazy about any stock that’s got 
a war order hitched to it. The fellows that 
started right are cleaning up a barrel of money 
a minute. It’s disgusting to think what we 
missed.” 

“Well, I’ve been studying that over,’’ Lamb 
remarked in mild meditation. “‘You know 
there’s that Air Boat Company. It would be 
ideal for a war-order boom, because it’s all 
pure blue sky—not worth a solitary red cent. 
Josiah Odell and Theodore Goss and Elbridge 
Perry own most of the stock. If you should 
go over to see ’em and say you wanted to get 
the company’s dilapidated little factory out at 
Turner’s Grove, to make it over into a roller- 
skating rink, probably they’d sell you the stock 
for about fifty cents a share. Of course the 
factory stands on leased ground and the lease 
has been canceled, so you couldn’t get posses- 
sion of it anyway; but they’d suppose you didn’t know 
that, and the idea they were soaking you would be an 
inducement to them to sell.” 

“What then?” Billy demanded with interest. 

“Well, we’d rent a smart little office for the Air Boat 
Company in a modern building on La Salle Street. I’d be 
president and you’d be secretary and treasurer. We'd hire 
a stenographer to sit in the office and answer the telephone 
if anybody called up. Then, I’d take a piece of our bank 
roll, you know, and go down the east side of La Salle Street 
and leave orders in half a dozen brokers’ offices to buy Air 
Boat stock at fifteen dollars a share; and you’d go down 
the west side and leave orders in half a dozen offices to sell 
Air Boat stock at fifteen dollars a share. Of course when I 
paid for the stock the money would go right over to you, 
and you could hand it back to me and I could buy some 
more stock. Trading back and forth that way, you see, 
we’d soon have quite a brisk little business going in Air 
Boat stock, with prices steadily rising. 

“T believe,”’ he continued judicially, ‘‘it would be a good 
thing to have more than two of us. You could loaf round 
in a broker’s office, you know, and talk about stocks and 
bonds, and get acquainted. You could say your name was 
Alonzo P. Brown, and give any plausible explanation of 
your business you happened to think of. As Alonzo P. 
Brown you could buy three or four street-railroad bonds 
for cash, then trot over to another office and sell ’em; so 
you wouldn’t be out anything except the brokers’ commis- 
sions. In that way you could get yourself known as 
Alonzo P. Brown in several offices. 

“Meantime I’d get acquainted in two or three offices as 
Jeremiah G. Jones. So presently there’d be you and me 
and Brown and Jones, all trading in Air Boat stock through 
a dozen different brokers. Wemight work Mollyin. Being 
a female, she’d be sort of under suspicion in a broker’s 
office; but she might help a little, and M. J. Patrick on a 
letter or telegram ‘sounds just as businesslike as though she 
were baldheaded and had whiskers. It wouldn’t be long 
before every man in the street who handles curb stock 
would know of a concern called the Air Boat Company and 
be aware that something was going on in its stock.”’ 

“Fine!” said Billy, grinning. ‘‘Then we’d unload.” 

“Well, there ought to be a broader basis of confidence,” 
Lamb replied with fine conservatism. ‘‘We ought to get 
hold of a couple of nice gossipy boys. There are always 
some young men, with good social connections, who are 
getting started in life in brokers’ offices, you know— 
friendly lads, who know people with money and hear all 
the gossip and repeat it. We ought to get a couple of ’em. 
I believe we can break into this war-order money.” 

He looked down again at the outspread magazine on his 
knee. The article he had been reading was entitled War 
Fortunes. It described more particularly the amazing war 
profits of the Nazareth Steel Company and the enormous 
advance in the market price of itsstock. The left-hand page 
contained a portrait of John M. Schwer, president of the 
company, with a facsimile of his bold, sprawling signature. 


The smart little office of the Air Boat Company was 
established in the Cereal National Bank Building. The 
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Mr. Tracy Simply Looked On While Billy Emptied the Fat Envelope of Certificates 


outer room contained three speckless rosewood chairs, a 
tall metal filing case—brand-new and quite empty—and 
a shiny rosewood desk at which a blond, ample young 
woman sat reading a magazine lovestory and chewing gum. 

Albert Lamb sat at the glossy rosewood table in the inner 
room, with Orville Bright at his right hand. The young 
man was associated with the firm of Tracy & Shipman, 
brokers, whose sumptuous offices occupied part of the 
ground floor of the Collateral Trust Building, across the 
street. He was slight in stature, dark, sharp-featured and 
of very grave demeanor. He impressed one as being always 
at the point of making a momentous decision. Whether it 
was peering up at the brokers’ blackboard—with near- 
sighted eyes behind large, round, gold-rimmed eyeglasses— 
or studying a luncheon menu, or addressing a golf ball, it 
always seemed that he was revolving something of enor- 
mous importance and just at the point of reaching a con- 
clusion that would have tremendous consequences. He 
almost never laughed; but now and then—if the conversa- 
tion were of a light nature—his face cracked in a hard, 
mechanical smile as though he suddenly remembered that 
to smile was good form. He was perhaps five or six years 
younger than Lamb; but the latter had already assumed 
toward him a softly sad paternal manner. 

“Of course, Orville,’ he said, speaking gently and half 
under his breath, ‘‘what I’m going to tell you is strictly 
confidential. You will see the reason for that yourself. 
You’ve heard a good deal of gossip as to whether the Naza- 
reth Steel Company is making submarines for the Allies. 
You know, by international law a shipyard in a neutral 
country is not allowed to make warships for a belligerent 
country, and a submarine is really a warship. So it is offi- 
cially denied that the Nazareth Steel Company is making 
submarines. Of course if it were confessed our Govern- 
ment would be bound to stop it. Then there’s no telling 
when some spy might blow up the works. So you can under- 
stand why the Nazareth Steel Company will deny that it’s 
making submarines.” 

“Certainly,” Orville replied, nodding and winking 
rapidly behind the big, round eyeglasses, as he had a way 
of doing when excited. 

“But—in strict confidence now—the Nazareth Steel 
Company is making all the parts of a submarine and ship- 
ping those parts over to England, where they are quickly 
assembled. Even if that were generally known it would 
raise a great deal of trouble. Probably the Government 
would feel. bound to stop it. You can see the need of its 
being strictly confidential.” 

Lamb then turned to the long steel box, japanned a 
cheerful cherry red, and of the sort commonly used to store 
valuable papers in, which stood on the window ledge behind 
him. From it he extracted a thick roll of blueprints. 
Selecting the largest of them he gravely spread it out on 
the table, which it nearly covered—Orville regarding the 
operation with breathless interest. 

“T don’t know whether you understand mechanics,” 
Lamb remarked with much gravity. 

The statement, in fact, was not true; for he had ascer- 
tained by previous conversations that Orville did not 
understand mechanics. ; 
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“This blueprint,’’ he con-— 
tinued, “‘shows the interior — 
of a submarine. Right — 
there’’—he laid the point of his pencil on a © 


that discharges the torpedo. The Air Boat — 
Company has two patents on compressed-air 

appliances that are going to be used right 
there. This other blueprint, here, shows it in 
detail.” 

He spread out another print, took a deep 
breath and Taunched hardily into an involved — 
technical description of the appliances. He 
and Billy Wiggins had spent the entire eve- 
ning before in learning that description by heart 
out of a scientific magazine, from the illustra- — 
tions of which a draftsman had made the 
blueprints for them. He was by no means — 
letter-perfect in the recitation, and quite at 
random he laid the tip of his pencil now on — 
this spot, now on another spot, as he gravely 
reeled off the words that contained no mean- 
ing for either of them. 

Rolling up the blueprint and lowering his — 
voice a little, Lamb continued: 

“The Nazareth Steel Company is experi-— 
menting with our appliances right now; but 
we know it’s bound to use them, for they'll — 
do the work better than anything else. We’re — 
to get a royalty of five thousand dollars for 
every submarine on which the appliances are 
used.” 


spot toward the bow—“‘is the mechanism — 


He leaned back in his chair, tipped his handsome head — 


a bit to one side, and solemnly contemplated the lead — 
pencil he turned end for end in his slim fingers. When he 
looked up at the young man again it was by way of with- 
drawing another curtain and admitting Orville into the 
intimate heart of the situation. ; 
“T’m associated here with Mr. Wiggins,” he said sol- 
emnly. ‘‘You understand, our relations are perfectly — 


pleasant—perfectly pleasant and friendly. I respect Mr. — 


Wiggins’ ability in many ways; but he lacks vision.”” He 
nodded slowly. ‘‘He lacks vision, Orville. All he sees is” 


just the eighty submarines the Nazareth Steel Company ~ 


is working on now. That would make us four hundred 

thousand dollars, you know—or forty dollars a share for 
our ten thousand shares of stock. That’s all Wiggins sees; 
but, Orville, before this war is over I believe our appliances 

will be put on a thousand boats. That’s five million dol- — 
lars—five hundred dollars a share for our stock! I say a — 
thousand boats; but who knows it will not be two thou- — 
sand?” A faint smile played round his mouth. “That’s 
the difference between Wiggins and myself; but that part — 
of it, of course, is strictly confidential—strictly! Don’t 
breathe a word of it.’ 


He gave a dreamy little sigh, as though fairly oppressed 4 | 


by the extent of his own visions; then sat up straight again - 
and spoke with light briskness: 


“Of course, you understand, nothing is concluded yet. | 
The Nazareth Steel Company may decide not to use our — 


patents. It may be a flash in the pan; but I’m staking © 
every dollar I can get hold of that it won’t be. You know 
that.”” He smiled. ; 


¥ 
Winking rapidly, Orville nodded. He did know it; for, 
through his firm of Tracy & Shipman, Mr. Lamb had been — 
buying quite a lot of Air Boat stock at prices rising from 
twenty up to forty-five dollars a share, and planking down — 
the cash for it. 4 
“‘Now here’s the special reason for telling you all this — 
just at this time,’’ Lamb added, businesslike: ‘“‘ Alonzo P. | 
Brown is one of the directors of this company. He owns" 
quite a bit of the stock—six hundred shares, in fact. I’ve 
been angling to get that stock and I think I’m going to 
succeed. I’m ready to pay sixty-five dollars a share for it. 
Of course, if Brown sells his stock he will resign from the 
Board of Directors. Now I want a man in his place that I 
have confidence in—a man who has confidence in me too. — 
You can see how delicate this business is—how confidential _ 


it allis. I want you, Orville, to take Brown’s place on the _ 


Board of Directors,” he concluded with an encouraging nod. 
The young man was amazed at that flattering offer, and _ 
looked it. FT 
“Of course,’’ Lamb explained lightly, ‘‘you’ll need five 
shares of stock in order to qualify as a director. I’ll lend 
you the five shares, or you can buy ’em—just as you like.” — 
“Oh, I'll be glad to buy them,” said Orville with un-— 
wonted fervor. ¥ 


This conversation occurred on Tuesday forenoon. That 


afternoon Billy Wiggins conducted Benny Winslow throug 
the little outer room and sat him down at the glossy rose- 
wood table in the inner room. Benny Winslow was asso-_ 


ciated with the firm of Winslow, Gardner & Taft, brokers, 7 
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whose sumptuous offices occupied part of the ground floor 
of the Cereal National Bank Building—being, in fact, a 
nephew of the nominal head of the house. Benny was a 
‘pleasant young man and quite famous for his golf. 

To him, in strictest confidence, Billy exhibited the blue- 
prints and repeated as much as he could remember of the 
scientific rigmarole about the Air Boat Company’s patents. 
Finally he let Benny know—“‘Strictly under the hat, old 
man!’’—that Jeremiah G. Jones, a director of the com- 
pany, was about to sell his stock and resign, inviting Benny 
to take the vacant place on the Board. 

While Benny was expressing his appreciation of this tre- 
mendous compliment, Orville Bright—having awaited a 
favorable opportunity ever since half past eleven—slipped 
into the handsomely appointed private office of Arthur 
Tracy, senior member of Tracy & Shipman, on the ground 
floor of the Collateral Trust Building. 

Mr. Tracy sat at his desk, looking affectionately down 
at a warped, brown-covered, dog-eared little book, which 
contained a collection of literary rubbish in a language he 
did not understand. He had, however, broken the seals on 
the express package and taken the little book from its 
voluminous wrappings as tenderly as though it had been 
a newborn babe; and even now his heart expanded in 
gratitude to the New York agent who had procured the 
dog-eared little volume for him at a cost of only thirteen 
hundred dollars. First editions and Japanese prints were 
his fads, but he dreamed of a time when he would be rich 
enough to go in for Chinese porcelain. 

The senior member was a stout and florid gentleman 
with a particularly neat reddish beard, trimmed to a 
spearlike point. He always dressed just so; and, notwith- 
standing his weight, he discharged the onerous duties of 
Master of the Fox Hounds at the Goodgosh Country Club 
with great distinction. He had inherited his money. 

When Orville Bright came slipping into the handsomely 
appointed private room Mr. Tracy greeted him cheerfully. 
As the young man approached—his face cracking in the 
mechanical smile—the senior partner demanded jocularly: 
“Well, what do you say to that?”’ and tossed the little book 
rakishly clear across his big Circassian-walnut desk, as 
though pitching priceless objects about was a habitual 
pastime with him. 

Orville had to retain his cracked smile, murmuring, 
“By Jove! Corking!” and so on for a good ten minutes 
while Mr. Tracy explained what a wonderful bargain the 
volume was. Then the young man got down to business. 
Very confidentially he told Mr. Tracy all about the patents 
and the blueprints, and even about the relations between 
Mr. Lamb and Mr. Wiggins. Mr. Tracy listened atten- 
tively—twice going so far as to pluck a hair out of his neat 
beard, immediately smoothing down the other hairs, which 
had been slightly disturbed by the operation. 

“Well, Orville,” he pronounced with wise conserva- 
tism, “I wouldn’t go farther at present than just to buy 
the five shares. We know very little about these men or 
about their enterprise. This war-order business is very 
hazardous—very hazardous! I’m not encouraging any- 
body to go into it.””, Mr. Tracy shook his head, as though 
that fact alone would be pretty nearly enough to settle the 
war-order business. “‘ You see, Orville, the war will either 
end this year or it will continue longer.’”” With which 
preface he gave an extended analysis of the situation. 

“No,” he concluded with Olympian finality, ‘I wouldn’t 
goin for more than just the five shares 2t present. Thesemen 
have no particular standing, you know.”’ And, with that, 
he returned fondly to the little dog-eared book. 

The next forenoon Albert Lamb sat with Mr. Tracy in 
the latter’s beautifully furnished room. 

“You see, Mr. Tracy,’’ he explained softly, ‘I’m anxious 
to have the business done as quickly and quietly as possi- 
ble. Alonzo P. Brown is a director in our 
eompany, but he and I are not on friendly 
terms. I don’t want him to know that I’m 
buying his stock. I’ve had to work through 
a third person. Of course he knows, more or 
less, what’s going on, and he wouldn’t sell at 
forty-five dollars a share; but I’ve finally 
arranged it so he’ll sell his six hundred shares 
at sixty-five dollars a share. The stock is de- 
posited with Gates& Young. Iwantyoutosend 
over there at once and buy it for me without 
having my name mentionedinthetransaction?’ 

He laid a certified check for thirty-nine 

thousand dollars before Mr. Tracy. Now 
Albert Lamb—for all his engaging urbanity— 
had been to Mr. Tracy a person of no particular 
standing. He belonged to none of Mr. Tracy’s 
clubs, and, for all the senior member knew, did 
not have a grandfather to his name; but a cer- 
tified check for thirty-nine thousand dollars 
did have a particular standing. It was, per se, 
an object of decided respectability, and there 
occurred asubtle changein the senior member’s 
attitude toward the man whose name was 
signed to the check. 

“You understand, as a matter of course,” 
Lamb added, “that I don’t want this 


As the Young Man 
Approached, the Senior Partner Demanded: 


transaction advertised. I don’t want anybody to know 
that such a price as sixty-five dollars a share has been paid 
for Air Boat stock—because I’m hoping mightily to get 
hold of some more of it at less than that.” ; : 

“‘So far as we are concerned it shall be strictly confiden- 
tial,” Mr. Tracy assured him with a grave nod—little 
dreaming that the Alonzo P. Brown who sold the stock 
was none other than Billy Wiggins. 


“They don’t warm up very fast,” Billy Wiggins com- 
plained, with a touch of indignation, two days later. ‘‘Do 
the suckers expect us to hang round here all winter blowing 
in our good money for office rent, and wages for that fat 
stenographer, and brokers’ commissions? I was flirting 
round that dub Tracy to-day and he’s about as hot as an 
oyster under a ton of ice. We’ve hardly unloaded enough 
stock yet to pay our expenses.” 

“It’s coming along, Billy—coming along all right,” 
Lamb replied cheerfully. ‘‘You can’t expect to pull this 
off in a week. There’s a lot of curiosity about the Air Boat 
Company. The tip is spreading round. There’ll be more 
and more nibbling at the stock. We must keep right after 
Arthur Tracy. I'll be very bullish and you be kind of 
doubtful. I’ll run down to New York to-morrow and come 
back two days later. You can let Orville and Benny know 
the great act is coming off.” 

Half an hour after returning from New York he tele- 
phoned to Tracy & Shipman’s, asking Orville Bright to come 
to the Air Boat office as soon as possible. Entering the 
little inner room in a state of excited expectation that 
made him wink rapidly, Orville found both Mr. Lamb and 
Mr. Wiggins there in high spirits. 

Smiling brilliantly as Orville slipped into a chair, Lamb 
picked up the folded document that lay on the glossy 
rosewood table and tossed it to the young man. There was 
no verbal explanation—just the brilliant smile and nod. 

The document consisted of four long typewritten sheets, 
with a sheet of heavy green paper on the back for a cover. 
It was rather cryptic, and Orville frowned and winked a 
good deal as he waded through it. But at the bottom of the 
fourth page appeared the signature of Albert Lamb on 
behalf of the Air Boat Company; and on behalf of the 
Nazareth Steel Company there was the name of John M. 
Schwer, in bold, sprawling characters, which had been 
carefully traced through transparent paper from the fac- 
simile signature in the magazine. 

“You understand, Orville,’”’ Lamb explained gravely, 
“that this contract is strictly confidential. That is one of 
the difficulties of our position—everything must be so 
strictly confidential. Schwer was nervous about signing a 
contract at all; but, of course, we had to be protected by 
a written agreement. It was thoroughly understood that 
this should never be shown to anybody except the direc- 
tors of our company—and then under a pledge of secrecy. 
Undoubtedly Schwer would deny there was such a contract 
if he should be asked. He’d have to deny it, you see. 
You'll notice, too, that the contract is only a skeleton— 
just enough to bind him fast.” 

“‘T see,” said Orville, tremendously impressed. 

In spite of its cryptic and skeletal character, he could 
make out that it involved payment of five thousand dollars 
for every article on which devices covered by patents num- 
bered so-and-so were used. Nothing was said as to how 
many articles the patents would be used on; but that, as 
Lamb explained, depended solely on how many subma- 
rines the Nazareth Boat Company made. 

“They'll use it on eighty, I’m certain,” Billy Wiggins 
affirmed. “That will make forty dollars a share for our 
stock!’’ Whereupon Albert Lamb looked over at Orville 
and slightly elevated his eyebrows, as though slyly calling 
his attention to Billy’s fatal lack of vision. 


“‘Well, What Do You Say to That?”’ 


“There’s a mighty good chance,” Billy added, with 
enthusiasm, “that they’ll put it on even more boats. Sup- 
pose they put it on two hundred, now! That would make 
a hundred dollars a share for our stock.” 

Again looking at Orville, Lamb slightly elevated his eye- 
brows. But the contract was not all he had brought back 
from New York. Fifteen contrivances, embodying the use 
of Air Boat patents, had already been passed by the inspec- 
tors; and in payment therefor Lamb exhibited a check on 
the Monolithic National Bank, of New York, for seventy- 
five thousand dollars, payable to William P. Wiggins, 
Treasurer, and signed by John M. Schwer. 

When Orville left they tore up the check; but later in 
the day Billy made a deposit of a hundred and forty dollars 
to the Air Boat Company’s credit, which the bank teller 
duly entered in the company’s pass book. Billy then care- 
fully wrote the numerals 75 in front of the teller’s entry; so 
it looked as though he had deposited seventy-five thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars. He took occasion to show 
Orville the entry. 


“Hecomesalong just about the way a hog comes out of a 
clover patch when you sing Come Where My Love: Lies 
Dreaming! to it,’’ Billy declared fiercely two days later. 
“Of course Orville has passed that bunk about the con- 
tract and the check along to him; but he don’t loosen up 
any more’n the bark on a hickory tree. I tell you we’re 
playing on a dead.card. We gotta switch over to a live one. 
Why—great Scott !—with all the trouble we’ve taken with 
this Tracy lobster, we could have conned J. P. Morgan out 
of arailroad. I’m going to touch a match to his whiskers 
and see if that won’t start him.” 

““Don’t be impatient, Billy,’’ Lamb replied soothingly. 
“Arthur is melting right along. I can feel it every time I 
talk to him. It’s true he don’t give any superficial indica- 
tions of coming across. Arthur is not a fast melter, but 
he’s melting—melting like an iceberg down below the water 
line—down at the base. We must give him one more big, 
strong push and over he’ll go.” 

“Tt’s awfully hard to talk to him,’ Billy complained. 
“He’s so terribly just-so, you know—with his beard 
trimmed exactly to a point and his hair parted exactly in 
the middle; and then the way he puts his lips together and 
sort of draws ’em in, in a half simper and half pucker—I 
can’t help thinking all the time how I’d love to reach over 
and muss him up. It distracts a fellow’s mind.” 

“He is sort of trying,’’ Lamb admitted; ‘‘but we’ll soon 
be through. I’ll go see him to-morrow, and I’ll be all cut 
up. I will have found out, you see, that a man’s nosing 
round New York picking up Air Boat stock, and I’ll be 
morally certain that this man represents John M. Schwer, 
which means that Schwer is trying to get control of the 
company. I’ll be going down to New York right away to 
see about it. There’s some stock down there, you under- 
stand, and I’m going to grab it before Schwer can get hold 
of it; so J’ll tell Arthur I’m going to New York.” 

He pondered a moment and nodded. 

“Yes; I’ll go down to New York very strong. I’ll take 
our whole bank roll except some odd change—say, seventy 
thousand dollars in a real bank draft—and I’ll take a letter 
of introduction to a good firm of brokers that has no con- 
nection with Tracy & Shipman. And while I’m in New 
York you'll have a chance to do some business with 
Arthur.” 

The chance developed quite promptly. Two days after 
Lamb’s departure for the East Billy presented himself to 
Mr. Tracy, with a somber cloud on his brow and a bulky 
envelope in his left hand. 

“You see, Mr. Lamb and I sort of took up this Air Boat 
affair together,’’ he explained, frowning darkly; ‘‘but he’s 
gone plumb nutty about it—at least, that’s the way it 
looks to me. He’s crazy to buy more stock 
at any old price—talks as though it might 
go to a million dollars a share, or something 
like that; but I don’t see any reason why I 
should blow myself up because he wants to 
blow himself up—do you?” 

“Why, I should suppose you were at liberty 
to do as you pleased,’ Mr. Tracy replied 
primly—having learned from Orville Bright, 
in fact, that Mr. Lamb was much more enthu- 
siastic about Air Boat stock than Mr. Wig- 
gins was. ; 

“Sure!” said Billy with a sage nod. “This 
war’s mighty uncertain, you know. It might 
stop any day, and then who’d want sub- 
marines? 

“You see, I’ve got a thousand shares of 
Air Boat stock. I’ve put most all the money 
I’ve got into it; and if I can get a big profit 
on it, it seems to me I’d better grab it and 
let Lamb do what he pleases.” 

“It is never a mistake to take a large 
profit,”’ said Mr. Tracy firmly. 

“Sure!” said Billy. “Well, between you 
and me, I’ve got a mighty good offer for my 
stock from New York. Lamb thinks John 
M. Schwer is buying it up, and I suppose 
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As the pianist instinctively ex- 
presses his musical feelings to the 
piano keys and instantly secures 
through them the effects desired, 
so the performer at the Manualo 
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feelings to the Manualo pedals 
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he is; but what difference should that make 
to me if I can get my price?”’ 

“T don’t see that it should make any 
difference,’ Mr. Tracy answered wisely. 

“Sure not!’ said Billy. He lowered his 
voice and leaned across the corner of the 
table. ‘‘I’m offered a hundred and ten dol- 
lars ashare! That looks like a big price to 
me.” 

Mr. Tracy was surprised and impressed 
by the figure named. He went so far as to 
pluck a hair from his beard. 

“T’m told,” Billy continued, ‘‘to send 
the stock down to Schuyler & Billings, in 
Wall Street, and they’ll pay me a hundred 
and ten dollarsashare. I suppose Schuyler 
& Billings are all right, but I don’t really 
know anything about ’em. I want you to 
send the stock to your own correspondents 
in New York and tell ’em to notify Schuyler 
& Billings to come and get it. They’re to 
pay a hundred and ten thousand dollars 
spot cash, you understand.” 

Mr. Tracy said nothing at all; he was so 
much impressed, in fact, that he was at a 
loss for words. He simply looked on while 
Billy emptied the fat envelope of certifi- 
cates representing one thousand shares of 
Air Boat stock. But he promised, at part- 
ing, that the stock would be forwarded to 
New York by express immediately; and 
as this was Wednesday afternoon it should 
be in the office of his New York corre- 
spondents— Messrs. Estes & Knowles—on 
Friday morning certainly. 

Friday forenoon Estes & Knowles noti- 
fied him over their private wire that Schuy- 
ler & Billings had taken up the thousand 
shares of Air Boat stock on behalf of an un- 
named customer, and paid down one hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars therefor, 
which sum was duly placed to the credit of 
Tracy & Shipman. 

‘Just give me a check for fifty thousand 
dollars now,” said Billy, ‘“‘and I’ll decide 
what to do with the rest later.” 

He wanted that check immediately be- 
cause—though he had only ninety-seven 
dollars left to his credit in the bank after 
Lamb had gathered up their joint funds 
and taken them to New York—he had 


for him. She had even taken a bitter pleas- 
ure and found a momentary relief in loosing 
the thunderbolt which had smitten him 
down. Even if it has to manufacture it, 
misery loves company. She watched Nutty 
with a cold and uninterested eye as he 
opened his mouth feebly, shut it again and 


‘reopened it; and then when it became ap- 


parent that these maneuvers were about 
to result in speech, she left him and walked 
quickly down the drive again. She had the 
feeling that if Nutty were to begin to ask 
her questions—and he had the aspect of 
one who is about to ask a thousand—she 
would break down. She wanted solitude 
and movement, so she left Nutty sitting 
and started for the gate. Presently she 
would go and do things among the beehives; 
and after that, if that brought no solace, 
she would go in and turn the house upside 
down and get dusty and tired. Anything 
to occupy herself. 

Reaction had set in. She had known it 
would come, and had made ready to fight 
against it, but she had underestimated the 
strength of the enemy. It seemed to her, in 
those first minutes, that she had done a 
mad thing, that all those arguments which 
she had used were far-fetched and ridiculous. 
It was useless to tell herself that she had 
thought the whole thing out clearly and 
had taken the only course that could have 
been taken. With Bill’s departure the 
power to face the situation steadily had 
left her. All she could think of was that she 
loved him and that she had sent him away. 

Why had he listened to her? Why hadn’t 
he taken her in his arms and told her not to 
be a little fool? Why did men ever listen 
to women? If he had really loved her would 
he have gone away? She tormented herself 
with this last question for a while. She was 
still tormenting herself with it when a mel- 
ancholy voice broke in on her meditations. 

“I can’t believe it,” said the voice. She 
turned, to perceive Nutty drooping beside 
her. “I simply can’t believe it!” 

Elizabeth clenched her teeth. She was 


| not in the mood for Nutty. 


“Tt will gradually sink in,” she said un- 
sympathetically. 
“Did you really send him away?” 
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given Lamb a check for forty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-two dollars. 
Lamb had deposited this check to his own 
credit in New York, which, with the seventy 
thousand dollars he had taken down there, 
enabled him to pay Schuyler & Billings one 
Spee and ten thousand dollars for Billy’s 
stock. 

Billy’s check for forty-eight thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—drawn for 
an odd amount to give it a greater appear- 
ance of verisimilitude—was already well 
on its way from New York; but before it 
was presented to his Chicago bank for pay- 
ment he deposited Tracy & Shipman’s check 
for fifty thousand dollars. Thus, by using 
the seventy thousand dollars they really 
had, and kiting a check for forty-eight 
thousand-odd, one partner was able to pay 
the other a hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars spot cash for a thousand shares of Air 
Boat stock. 

“T don’t see any necessity,’”’ Billy ob- 
served darkly, on taking the fifty-thousand- 
dollar check from Mr. Tracy’s beautifully 
manicured hand, “of advertising this to 
Mr. Lamb. It’s really my own affair, you 
ene I wish you’d consider it confiden- 
tial.” 

“T understand,” Mr. Tracy replied im- 
portantly. 

But a belief that John M. Schwer was 
buying up stock of the Air Boat Company, 
and paying as much as a hundred and ten 
dollars a share for it, was firmly planted in 
Mr. Tracy’s genteel ‘mind. Why should he 
doubt it when a hundred and ten thousand 
dollars spot cash had just passed through 
his own hands in payment for a thousand 
shares? 

To strengthen Mr. Tracy’s conviction on 
this point, Lamb asked Schuyler & Billings 
to notify Estes & Knowles that their anony- 
mous patron would pay a hundred and ten 
dollars a share for another thousand shares 
of Air Boat stock. Estes & Knowles imme- 
diately relayed the information over their 
private wire to Tracy & Shipman, in Chi- 
cago. 

Two days later Lamb returned from 
New York and called on Mr. Tracy in a 


UNEASY MONEY 
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“But what on earth for?”’ 

“‘Because it was the only thing to do.” 

A light shone on Nutty’s darkness. 

“Oh, I say, did he hear what I said last 
night?” 

“He did hear what you said last night.”’ 

BS s mouth opened slowly. 


Elizabeth said nothing. 

“But you could have Caplained that.” 

“How 

in@ny " don’t know—somehow or other.” 
He appeared to think. “‘But you said it 
was you who sent him away.” 

‘SIedid. 7 

“Well, this beats me!”’ 

Elizabeth’s strained patience reached 
the limit. 

“Nutty, please!” she said. “Don’t let’s 
talk about it. It’ s all over now.’ 

“Yes, but 

“Nutty, hes t! I can’t stand it. I’m 
raw all over. I’m hating myself. Please 
don’t make it worse.” 

Nutty looked at her face, and decided not 
tomakeit worse. But his anguish demanded 
some outlet. He found it in soliloquy. 

“Just like this for the rest of our lives!” 
he murmured, taking in the farm grounds 
and all that in them stood with one glassy 
stare of misery. “‘Nothing but ghastly bees 
and sweeping floors and fetching water till 
we die of old age! That is, if those blight- 
ers don’t put me in the coop for getting 
that money out of them. How was I to 
know that it was obtaining money under 
false pretenses? It simply seemed to me a 
darned good way of collecting a small roll. 
I don’t see how I’m ever going to pay them 
ee so I suppose it’s the cooler for me all 
right.” 

Srlizabeth had been trying not to listen 
to him, but without success. 

“T’ll look after that, Nutty. I have a 
little money saved up, enough to pay off 
what you owe. I was saving it for some- 
thing else, but never mind.” 

“Awfully good of you,” said Nutty, but 
his voice sounded almost disappointed. He 
was in the frame of mind which resents 
alleviation of its gloom. He would have 
preferred at that moment to be allowed to 
round off the picture of the future which he 
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tolerably cheerful frame of mind—evidently 
all unaware of what had happened behind 
his back. 

“Well, I’ve traced it down,” he said con 
fidentially. ‘‘Schwer is picking up what- 
ever stock he can find. It’s evident he wants 
control of the company. You see, nobody 
else knows what’s in store for Air Boat as 
well as Schwer does. If he wants to buy it 
of course it’s because he sees a great future 
for it. He’s got practically unlimited re- 
sources, and if he wants control of the com- 
pany he can get it; but I propose to make 
him pay something like what it’s worth. 
I’ve bought quite a lot of this stock.’’ 

Mr. Tracy nodded; he had been looking 
it up, in fact, and knew Mr. Lamb had pur- 
chased, first and last, nearly twelve hun- 
dred shares of Air Boat stock through 
Tracy & Shipman, paying all the way from 
twenty to sixty-five dollars a share for it in 
cash. At Mr. Schwer’s price that twelve 
hundred shares would be worth a hundred 
and thirty thousand-and-odd dollars. 

“Well, I’ve run short of cash,’’ Lamb 
continued; “‘but I’ve as good as got my 
hands on the biggest single block of stock 
there is—eleven hundred shares. It’s 
owned by M. J. Patrick. Now I can get it 
at ninety dollars a share if I grab it quick. 
I want you to buy that eleven hundred 
shares and carry it for me twenty days 
under an agreement to let me have it at the 
end of that time at a hundred and five 
dollarsashare. That will make you a profit 
of fifteen dollars a share for carrying it 
twenty days. If I don’t take it off your 
hands at the end of twenty days you can 
sell it to Schwer. I’ve got twenty-one hun- 
dred other shares, all told, and I’ll leave 
that with you as further security.” 

From Tracy & Shipman’s he went up to 
the Air Boat office, where Billy was nerv- 
ously awaiting him. 

“Well,”’ Lamb reported with a dazzling 
smile, ‘“he went over! He’ll buy Molly’s 
stock and plank down ninety-nine thou- 
sand good dollars for it this afternoon.” 

““Gee!”’ Billy gurgled gleefully. ‘‘ After 
all, it’s too easy to last. Now let’s get 
Messrs. Winslow, Gardner & Taft— quick!” 


was constructing in his mind with a reel 
or two showing himself doing the lockstep 
or brooding in a cell. After all, what differ- 
ence did it make to a man of spacious tastes 
whether he languished for the rest of his life 
in a jail or on a farm in the country? Jail, 
indeed, was almost preferable. You knew 
where you were when you were in jail. They 
didn’t spring things on you. Whereas life 
on a farm was nothing but one long succes- 
sion of things sprung on you. Now that 
Lord Dawlish had gone he supposed that 
Elizabeth would make him help her with 


the bees again. At this thought he groaned — 


aloud. When he contemplated a lifetime 
at Flack’s, a lifetime of bee-dodging and 
carpet-beating and water-lugging, and re- 
flected that, but for a few innocent words— 
words spoken, mark you, in a pure spirit of 
kindliness and brotherly love with the ob- 
ject of putting a bit of optimistic pep into 
sister !—he might have been in a position to 
touch a millionaire brother-in-law for the 
needful whenever he felt disposed, the iron 
entered into Nutty’s soul. A rotten, rotten 
world! 

Nutty had the sort of mind that moves 
in circles. After contemplating for a time 
the rottenness of the world, he came back 
to the point from which he had started. 

eal can’t understand it,” hesaid. “I can’t 
believe it.” 

He kicked a small pebble that lay con- 
venient to his foot. 

“You say you sent him away. If he had 
legged it on his own account, because what 
he heard me say got his goat, I could under- 
stand that. But why should you ——” 


It became evident to Elizabeth that, un-. 
til some explanation of this point was offered 


to him, Nutty would drift about in her 


vicinity, moaning and shuffling his team | 


indefinitely. 

il sent him away because I loved him,” 
she said, ‘‘and because, after what had hap- 
pened, he could never be certain that I loved 
him. Can you understand that?” 

“No,” said Nutty frankly, “(I’m darned 
if I can. It sounds loony to me.” 

“You can’t see that it wouldn’t hava 
been fair to him to marry him?” 

0.” 
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BIG CRUSADE FOR HEALTH 
AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Three Million People Already Enlisted in Move- 
ment—Plans to Recruit 30,000,000 More—Local 
Headquarters Established All Over the Country 


Seven years ago a New Jersey postman’s wet 
feet started a health conservation movement that 
is today sweeping the country. Three million 
people have already joined the movement, and 
plans are now under way to enable 30,000,000 
more to obtain the benefits of Dri-Foot, the 
health-protecting waterproof shoe dressing. 


Dri-Foot is an easily ap- 
plied liquid that really goes 
into the leather and stitching 
of shoes-and makes them 
absolutely waterproof. It 
preserves the leather, makes 
it softer and more pliable, 
wear longer and take a 
better polish. It can be 
used on either black or tan 
shoes. 


Shoe Manufacturers Recommend 
Dri-Foot 


Over 3,000,000 people are 
already using Dri-Foot. It 
has been thoroughly tested 
by forty prominent shoe 
manufacturers, who enthusi- 
astically recommend it to 
their customers. For sev- 
eral years the better shoe 
stores have sold Dri-Foot 
in constantly increasing 
quantities. 

Now it has been decided 
to broaden the market, to 
place Dri-Foot within the 
reach of everyone, and in a 
few months it will be found 
in every good grocery, drug 
and hardware store, as well 
as in the shoe stores that 
have previously sold it. 

Wet feet cause an enor- 
mous amount of illness with 
consequent loss of employ- 
ment, time and money. 
Coughs, colds, chills, grippe 
and pneumonia are only a 
few of the ills that may re- 
sult from wet feet. The 
weather is always uncertain. 
Dni-Foot is always 


How to Get Dri-Foot 


Ask for Dri-Foot at any 
good shoe, drug, grocery or 
hardware store. If they are 
sold out, or their supply has 
not yet reached them, just 
write the name of the near- 


SUFe. 


est store on a post card and 
send it to the Fitz Chemical 
Company, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. We will see that 
your dealer gets a supply of 
Dri-Foot promptly, or, i 
you wish, we will send you a 
trial can for Io cents. 


URGE USE OF DRI-FOOT 


Shoe Manufacturers Tell Cus- 
tomers It Gives Longer Wear 


Forty well-known shoe 
manufacturers are now rec- 
ommending Dri-Foot to their 
customers. One of these 
manufacturers packs with 
every box of shoes this 
printed slip: 

“These shoes are built for 
service. They are made by 
expert workmen of the best 
leather that money can buy. 
Under fair treatment they 
will give perfect satisfaction, 
but if you abuse them you 
have no claim on the dealer. 
To prevent hardening and 
cracking and to make shoes 


Dri-Foot Prices 
10c for a can with 


enough to water- 
proof a pair of shoes for 
two months. 
25c for a can with 
* enough to water- 
proof your shoes for six 
months, 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


waterproof and wear-resist- 
ing we recommend Dri-Foot. 
It is easy to apply. Soaks 
into the leather, softens, 
preserves, waterproofs and 
gives it longer wear. Shoes 
worn in the mud and wet 
should be thoroughly cleaned 
and frequently treated with 
Dri-Foot for best results. 
Ask your dealer for it.” 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


Best Protected by Waterproof- 

ing Shoes with Dri-Foot 

Every mother knows how 
difficult it is to get children 
to wear rubbers. It is a 
constant cause of worry in 
wet, rainy weather. The 
best way out of the difficulty 
is to waterproof children’s 
shoes with Dri-Foot, an 
absolute protection from all 
the dangers of wet feet. 
Dri-Foot is easy to apply, 
and children think it great 
fun. Better buy a can to- 
day. 


DANGER FROM COLDS 


A Frequent Cause of Very Seri- 
ous Illness 


An ordinary cold may 
have the most serious con- 
sequences if neglected. It 


PRICE $5,000 AN ISSUE 


may develop into very seri- 
ous illness. There is no cure 
for colds, despite all the 
patent medicine advertise- 
ments say. An ounce of 
Dri-Foot on your shoes is 
worth a ton of so-called 
cures. It does something 
better than cure colds. It 
prevents them. Waterproof 
your shoes with Dri-Foot, 
and stop those colds. 


CARLOAD OF DRI-FOOT 
FOR PACIFIC-COAST 


Big Shipments Required Dur- 
ing the Rainy Season 


A whole freight car full of 
Dri-Foot is now on its way 
to the Pacific Coast. The 
beginning of the rainy sea- 
son has developed such a 
phenomenal demand for Dri- 
Foot that carload shipments 
have become necessary. 

Many of us forget that on 
most of the Pacific Coast the 
winter brings heavy rains in 
place of blizzards'and snow- 
storms. The people of the 
coast states have found that 
Dri-Foot is the best and 
cheapest protection from 
wet feet—and they ought 
to know. 


POSTMAN’S WET FEET 
START BIG BUSINESS 


Chemists’ Kindness Results 
in Discovery of Vast Market 


One rainy morning seven 
years ago, the postman who 
delivered the mail at the big 
plant of the J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company in Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., arrived com- 
plaining of wet feet. The 
chemists took pity on his 
plight and gave him some 
of a preparation they had 
worked out to waterproof 
the shoes of men employed 
in a department where the 
floors were always flooded 
with water. In afew months 
the postman was back for 
more. Soon he wanted some 
to sell. The officers of the 
chemical company realized 
that here was a great possi- 
bility. They named the 
preparation Dri-Foot, put it 
on the market, and formed 
the Fitz Chemical Company 
to push the sale. Today 
millions’ of cans of Dri-Foot 
are selling all over ‘the 
country as the result of a 
simple, kind-hearted act to 
enable a postman to go 
dry-shod on his rounds. 


FOOTNOTES 


Atwo-foot rule—keep your feet dry. 


The ‘‘Rain of Terror’? ended 
when Dri-Foot was discovered. 


It’s always fair weather when 
there’s Dri-Foot in the leather. 


’Tis seldom, if ever, we find 
them together: Our rubbers, our- 
selves and the rain, 


Dri-Foot is a health officer always 
on the job. 


Take out a Dri-Foot health policy 
—quarterly premium 10 cents. 


In the old days soldiers drilled to 
the tune of ‘‘Hay foot, Straw foot!”’ 


In the modern army it’s ‘‘Dri- 
Foot, Spri-Foot!”’ 


There were 87 rainy days last 
year. Those who used Dn-Foot 
can’t remember one of them. 
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Dry Feet With- 
out Rubbers 


Dri-Foot absolutely water- 
proofs your shoes in one 10c. 
treatment. Easy to apply. 
Softens the leather and length- 
ens its life. Forty shoe manu- 
facturers endorse it. 3,000,000 
people useit. Buy it at any 
good shoe, drug, grocery or 


hardware store, or send 10c. to us for trial can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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y---Black Tread 


Ride now on the new “ Velvet-Rubber’” 


Diamond Tires 


foot of the Greyhound. 

Clings to smooth and slippery pavements 
as the foot of a Fly clings to the ceiling when he ascends, 
on high-gear, for a better View of the Mountains. 

This tough-textured, hard-wearing ““VELVET” Rub- 
ber of 1916, stretches like a pure Rubber band over such 
small and sharp Obstacles on the road as might puncture 
the less elastic, and more brittle, texture of the usual Tire 
treads. 

It thereby absorbs most of the small shocks, jars, and 
jolts, that not only tend to separate Treads from Fabric, 
in ordinary Tires, but that also cause an incessant minor 
Vibration beyond the capacity of Steel Springs to neutralize 
quickly enough. 

Observe, now, that this wonderfully resilient “VELVET” 
Rubber, used in all Diamond Tires today, is NOT offered 
as a mere Whimsy of Style, or merely to give a superficial 
“difference’’ in appearance. 


S vet springy, and strong as the muscle-padded 
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developed through much Research, from materials 
that give most Flexibility, and most Response-to- 
Power, in Tires, with a minimum of Friction for maximum 
Traction. 
“VELVET” Rubber can be made by us in Black, Red, 
Grey, Brown, or Tan color, as the COLOR has nothing to 
do with the new Components. 


E is anew, and altogether different, Kind of Rubber, 


This is here mentioned so you may have fair warning of 
the superficial Imitations that are sure to follow. 

Diamond Automobile Tires, Diamond Inner Tubes, and 
Diamond Bicycle Tires are now made of this Springy, 
Clingy, Elastic, and Shock-absorbing ‘“ VELVET’’-Rubber 
alloy,—the treads of Diamond Automobile Tires being of 
BLACK, and their sides of RED Rubber. 

But,—while this color-combination now distinguishes 
the appearance of Diamond Tires don’t conclude that all 
Black-Treads, or al/ Red-Sided Tires, are of Velvet Rubber. 

Because,—any ordinary Rubber can be colored to 
imitate the APPEARANCE of Diamond Treads, without 
in any sense imitating the Texture, Composition or Action 
of the ‘‘ Velvet-Rubber”’ in Diamond Tires. 


even once,—and you will find a new Satisfaction 
in motoring. — 

—So Springy, Clingy, Soundless, and Vibration-absorb- 
ing are they,—with a Mileage-increase that is mighty com- 
forting to the pocketbook. 

Look now for Black-Tread, Red-Side, DIAMOND 
TIRES,—and compare their moderate ‘‘Fair-List”’ price 
with what you must pay for ordinary Tires as made by 
other responsible Makers. 


R=: on “‘VELVET-RUBBER” Diamond Tires, 


DIAMOND RUBBER GOODS 
Akron, Ohio 


DIAMOND éersiid Tires 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

The doubts which she was trying to crush 
increased the violence of their attack. It 
was not that she respected Nutty’s judg- 
ment in itself. It was that his view of what 
she had done chimed in so neatly with her 
own. She longed for someone to tell her 
that she had done right, someone who 
would bring back that feeling of certainty 
which she had had during her talk with Bill. 
And in these circumstances Nutty’s atti- 
tude had more weight than on its merits it 
deserved. She wished she could ery. She 
had a feeling that if she once did that the 
right outlook would come back to her. 

Nutty, meanwhile, had found another 
pebble and was kicking it somberly. He 
was beginning to perceive something of the 
intricate and unfathomable workings of the 
feminine mind. He had always looked on 
Elizabeth as an ordinary good fellow, a girl 
whose mind worked in a more or less un- 
derstandable way. She was not one of those 
hysterical women you read about in the 
works of the high-brow novelists, she was 
just a regular girl. And yet now, at the 
one moment of her life when everything 
depended on her acting sensibly, she had 
behaved in a way that made his head swim 
when he thought of it. What it amounted 
to was that you simply couldn’t understand 
women. 

Nobody home! There you had Woman 
in a nutshell. 

Into this tangle of silent sorrow came a 
honking automobile. It drew up at the 
gate and a man jumped out. 
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wae man who had alighted from the au- 
tomobile was young and cheerful. He 
wore a flannel suit of a gay blue and a straw 
hat with a colored ribbon, and he looked 
upon a world which, his manner seemed to 
indicate, had been constructed according 
to his own specifications through a single 
eyeglass. When he spoke it became plain 
that his nationality was English. 

Nutty regarded his beaming countenance 
with a lowering hostility. The indecency 


' of anyone’s being cheerful at such a time 


struck him forcibly. He would have liked 
mankind to have preserved till further no- 
tice a hushed gloom. He glared at the 
young man. 

Elizabeth, such was her absorption in 
her thoughts, was not even aware of his 
presence till he spoke to her. 

“Tt beg your pardon, is this Flack’s?” 

She looked up and met that sunny eye- 
glass. 

“This is Flack’s,” she said. 

“Thank you,” said the young man. 

The automobile, a stout, silent man at 
the helm, throbbed in the nervous way au- 
tomobiles have when standing still, suggest- 
ing somehow that it were best to talk quick, 
as they can give you only a few minutes 
before dashing on to keep some other ap- 
pointment. Hither this or a natural vola- 
tility lent a breezy rapidity to the visitor’s 
speech. He looked at Elizabeth across the 
gate, which it had not occurred to her to 
open, as if she were just what he had ex- 
pected her to be and a delight to his eyes, 
and burst into speech. 

“My name’s Nichols—J. Nichols. I ex- 
pect you remember getting a letter from 
me a week or two ago?” 

The name struck Elizabeth as familiar. 
But he had gone on to identify himself be- 
fore she could place it in her mind. 

“Lawyer, don’t you know? Wrote youa 
letter telling you that your Uncle Ira Nut- 
combe had left all his money to Lord 
Dawlish.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Elizabeth, and was about 
to invite him to pass the barrier when he 
began to speak again. 

“You know, I want to explain that let- 
ter. Wrote it on a sudden impulse, don’t 
you know. The more I have to do with the 
law, the more it seems to hit me that a law- 
yer oughtn’t to act on impulse. At the mo- 
ment, you see, it seemed to me the decent 
thing to do—put you out of your misery, 
and so forth—stop your entertaining hopes 
never to be realized, what? and all that 
sort of thing. You see, it was like this: 
Bill—I mean Lord Dawlish—is a great pal 
of mine, a dear old chap. You ought to 
know him. Well, being in the know, you 
understand, through your uncle having de- 
posited the will with us, I gave Bill the tip 
directly I heard of Mr. Nutcombe’s death. 
I sent him a telephone message to come to 
the office, and I said: ‘Bill, old man, this 


old buster’—I beg your pardon, this old 


gentleman—‘has left you all his money.’ 
Quite informal, don’t you know. And at 
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the same time, in the same informal spirit, I 
wrote you the letter.’”” He dammed the tor- 
rent fora moment. “By the way, of course 
you ors Miss Elizabeth Boyd, what?” 

“é es.”’ 


The young man seemed relieved. 

“T’m glad of that,” he said. “Funny if 
you hadn’t been. You’d have wondered 
what on earth I was talking about.” 

In spite of her identity this was precisely 
what Elizabeth was doing. Her mind, still 
under a cloud, had been unable to under- 
stand one word of Mr. Nichols’ discourse. 
Judging from his appearance, which was 
that of a bewildered hosepipe or a snake 
whose brain is being momentarily over- 
taxed, Nutty was in the same difficulty. He 
had joined the group at the gate, abandon- 
ing the pebble which he had been kicking 
in the background, and was now leaning on 
the top bar, a picture of silent perplexity. 

“You see, the trouble is,’’ resumed the 
young man, “my governor, who’s the head 
of the firm, is all for doing things according 
to precedent. He loves red tape—wears it 
wrapped round him in winter instead of 
flannel. He’s all for doing things in the 
proper legal way, which, as I daresay you 
know, takes months. And, meanwhile, 
everybody’s wondering what’s happening 
and who has got the money, and so on and 
so forth. I thought I would skip all that 
and let you know right away exactly where 
you stood, so I wrote you that letter. I 
don’t think my temperament’s quite suited 
to the law, don’t you know, and if he ever 
hears that I wrote you that letter I have a 
notion that the governor will think so too. 
So I came over here to ask you, if you don’t 
mind, not to mention it when you get in 
touch with the governor. I frankly admit 
that that letter, written with the best in- 
tentions, was a bloomer.” 

With which manly admission the young 
man paused, and allowed the rays of his 
eyeglass to play upon Elizabeth in silence. 
Elizabeth tried to piece together what little 
she understood of his monologue. 

“You mean that you want me not to tell 
your father that I got a letter from you?” 

“Exactly that. And thanks very much 
for not saying ‘without prejudice,’ or any- 
thing of that kind. The governor would 
have.”’ 

“But I don’t understand. Why should 
you think that I should ever mention any- 
thing to your father?” 

“Might slip out, you know, without your 
meaning it.” 

“But when? 
father.” 

“You might quite easily. He might 
want to see you about the money.” 

“The money?” 

The eyebrow above the eyeglass rose, 
surprised. 

“Haven’t you had a letter from the gov- 
ernor?”’ 

“e No.’’ 

The young man made a despairing ges- 


I shall never meet your 


ture. 

“T took it for granted that it had come 
on the same boat that I did. There you 
have the governor’s methods! Couldn’t 
want a better example. I suppose some 
legal formality or other has cropped up and 
laid him a stymie, and he’s waiting to get 
round it. You really mean he hasn’t writ- 
ten? 

“Why, dash it,’”’ said the young man, 
as one to whom all is revealed, ‘‘then you 
can’t have understood a word of what I’ve 
been saying!”’ 

For the first time Elizabeth found herself 
capable of smiling. She liked this inco- 
herent young man. 

““T haven’t,”’ she said. 

“You don’t know about the will?” 

“Only what you told me in your letter.” 

“Well, I’m hanged! Tell me—I hadn’t 
the honor of knowing him personally—was 
the late Mr. Nutcombe’s whole life as ec- 
centric as his will-making? It seems to 
me ” 

Nutty spoke. 

“Uncle Ira’s middle name,’ he said, 
“was Bloomingdale. That,’’ he proceeded 
bitterly, “‘is the frightful injustice of it all. 
I had to suffer from it right along, and all I 
get, when it comes to a showdown, is a 
dinky hundred bones. Uncle Ira insisted 
on father’s and mother’s calling me Nut- 
combe, which ought to have brought the 
Gerry Society down on him; and whenever 
he got a new craze I was always the one he 
worked it off on. You remember the time 
he became a vegetarian, Elizabeth? Gosh!” 
Nutty brooded coldly on the past. ‘‘ You 
remember the time he had it all doped out 
that the end of the world was to come at 
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About CALMAN Products 


ACK in the old ‘‘hand-made days’’ before the 
Civil War, Emil Calman began the manufac- 
ture of quality Enamels and Varnishes. 

Ever since that time decora- 
tors all over the country have 
used Calman Products for their 
finest work. 

Ask the best decorator you know 
about ENAMOLIN. 

He will tell you that it abso- 
lutely wz// make a white spot on 
any other white enamel —that 
it will not turn color, crack, 
peel or check, even under the 
severest tests. 

You can use it anywhere on the 
inside or outside of your house. 

If it gets soiled, scrub it with 
soap and water, ammonia or 
cleaning powder exactly as you 
would china, and it will return 
to its original porcelain-like 
whiteness and gloss. 

Use ENAMOLIN on your yacht or 


motor boat—hot sun and salt water won’t 
hurt it, neither will oil or gasoline. 

ENAMOLIN flows like the finest 
carriage varnish. It will not show brush 
marks, laps or curtains. 

It’s just as effective and easy to apply on iron, 
cement, brick or stone, as it is on wood. ate & | 

Ask your favorite decorator about ENAM- Enamel your yacht; hot sun and 
OLIN—HE KNOWS. salt water won't hurt it 


We have a mighty interesting little book called 
THE WHITE SPOT that we will gladly send you; 
also a sample panel, and a brushful of Enamolin. 
TO PAINTERS TO DEALERS 
E have a very special proposi- E have a ‘‘ Better Business”’ 
tion to make you—get in touch proposition for you—one that 
with us, please. must interest you. Please write. 


The very finest FLOOR FINISH —one which is worthy of 
use in the same room with ENAMOLIN—1ts 


aa 


Enamolin for any white trim 
inside or outside 


Namlac 


FLOOR FINISH 


EMIL CALMAN &CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


“100 William Se. New. York 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


Stenographers: 


Se 


Write for 
**Facts About the 
‘Trade-Out’’’ 


Every stenographer who 
reads this book will appre- 
ciate it. We want to place 
a copy in your hands. We 
will mail it at once if you 
write for it. 


your position, your 
pay, your progress, 
depend upon just this: 


HE final and decisive verdict 
upon you and your ability rests 
upon your typewritten work. 


You may have unlimited skill in shorthand; business 
terms and technicalities may be as simple as A-B-C 
to you— 


You may be able to “‘take’’ dictation that is mumbled 
and jumbled; you may be able to build a letter or a 
report upon a few hurried sentences— 


Clean, clear-cut typewritten work 
is the best asse¢ you have. The per- 
fect presswork of the Royal insures 
typewriting which will please your 
employer and help you. 


It is a hardship to be blamed for 
imperfect work done with imper- 
fect tools, when the same amount of 
effort on a Royal Typewriter will 
produce results that will bring credit 
instead of criticism. 


The Royal Typewriter saves your time; you 
can do more work and better work with &ss 
effort on it; it is instantly and permanently 
adjusted to your personal touch —it makes 
worth while the skill and knowledge which 
cost you money and hard work at business 
school. 


Get the facts. Know the Royal. Before 
you are satisfied with the response of azy 
typewriter to your skill, realize what the 
Royal actually means to you. Telephone 
or write to any branch or agency of ours 
and a representative will call. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


102 Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


A “Compare the Work”’ ue 
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five in the morning one February? Made 
me stop up all night with him, reading 
Marcus Aurelius! And the steam heat 
turned off at twelve-thirty! I could tell 
you a dozen things just as bad as that. He 
always picked on me. And now I’ve gone 
through it all he leaves me a hundred 
dollars!”’ 

Mr. Nichols nodded sympathetically. 

“T should have imagined that he was 
rather like that. You know, of course, why 
he made that will I wrote to you about, 
leaving all his money to Bill Dawlish? 
Simply because Bill, who met him golfing at 
a place in Cornwall in the off season, cured 
him of slicing his approach shots! I give 
you my word that was the only reason. 
I’m sorry for old Bill, poor old chap. Such 
a good sort.” 

“‘He’s all right,” said Nutty. “But why 
you should be sorry for him gets past me. 
A fellow who gets five million re 

“But he doesn’t, don’t you see?”’ 

“How do you mean?” 

‘Why, this other will puts him out of the 
running.”’ 

“Which other will?” 

‘“Why, the one I’m telling you about.” 

He looked from one to the other, appar- 
ently astonished at their slowness of under- 
standing. Then an idea occurred to him. 

“Why, now that I think of it, I never 
told you, did I? Yes, your uncle made an- 
other will at the very last moment, leaving 
all he possessed to Miss Boyd.” 

The dead silence in which his words were 
received stimulated him to further speech. 
It occurred to him that, after that letter of 
his, perhaps these people were wary about 
believing anything he said. 

“It’s absolutely true. It’s the real, stable 
information this time. I had it direct from 
the governor, who was there when he made 
the will. He and the governor had had a 
row about something, you know, and they 
made it up during those last days, and 
Well, apparently your uncle thought he had 
better celebrate it somehow, so he made a 
new will. From what little I know of him 
that was the way he celebrated most things. 
I took it for granted the governor would 
have written to you by this time. I expect 
you'll hear by the next mail. You see, what 
brought me over was the idea that when he 
wrote you might possibly take it into your 
heads to mention having heard from me. 
You don’t know my governor. If he found 
out I had done that I should never hear the 
last of it. So I said to him: ‘Gov’nor, I’m 
feeling a bit jaded. Been working too hard, 
or something. I’ll take a week or so off, if 
you can spare me.’ He didn’t object, so I 
whizzed over. Well, of course, I’m awful 
sorry for old Bill, but I congratulate you, 
Miss Boyd.” 

. “What’s the time?” said Elizabeth. 

Mr. Nichols was surprised. He could not 
detect the connection of ideas. 

“‘Tt’s about five to eleven,” he said, con- 
sulting his watch. 

The next moment he was even more sur- 
prised, for Elizabeth, making nothing of the 
barrier of the gate, had rushed past himand 
was even now climbing into his automobile. 

“Take me to the station, at once,’”’ she 
was crying to the stout, silent man, whom 
not even these surprising happenings had 
shaken from his attitude of well-fed detach- 
ment. 

The stout man, ceasing to be silent, be- 
came interrogative. 
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““Take me to the station. I must catch 
the eleven o’clock train.” 

The stout man was not a rapid thinker. 
He enveloped her in a stodgy gaze. It was 
only too plain to Elizabeth that he was 
a man who liked to digest one idea slowly 
before going on to absorb the next. Jerry 
Nichols had told him to drive to Flack’s. 
He had driven to Flack’s. Here he was at 
Flack’s. Now this young woman was telling 
him to drive to the station. It was a new 
idea, and he bent himself to the Fletcher- 
izing of it. 

“T’ll give you ten dollars if you get me 
there by eleven,” shouted Elizabeth. 

The car started as if it were some living 
thing that had had a sharp instrument 
jabbed into it. Once or twice in his life it 
had happened to the stout man to en- 
counter an idea which he could swallow at 
a gulp. This was one of them. 

Mr. Nichols, following the car with a 
wondering eye, found that Nutty was ad- 
dressing him. 

“Ts this really true?” said Nutty. 

“Absolute gospel.” 

A wild ery, a piercing whoop of pure joy, 
broke the summer stillness. 
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“Come and have a drink, old man!” 
babbled Nutty. ‘‘This wants celebrating!” 
His face fell. “Oh, I was forgetting! I’m 
on the wagon.” 

“On the wagon?” 

“Sworn off, you know. I’m never going 
to touch another drop as long as I live. I 
began to see things—monkeys!” 

“‘T had a pal,”’ said Mr. Nichols sympa- 
thetically, ‘who used to see kangaroos.” 

Nutty seized him by the arm, hospitable 
though handicapped. 

“Come and have a bit of bread and but- 
ter, or a slice of cake or something, and a 
glass of water. I want to tell you a lot 
more about Uncle Ira, and I want to hear 
all about your end of it. Gee, what a day!” 

““The maddest, merriest of all the glad 
New Year,’”’ assented Mr. Nichols. “A 
slice of that old ’87 cake. Just the thing!” 
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ILL made his way along the swaying 
train to the smoking car. It had come 
upon him overwhelmingly that he needed 
tobacco. He was in the mood when a man 
must either smoke or give up altogether the 
struggle with Fate. He lit his pipe, and 
looked out of the window at Long Island 
racing past him. It was only a blur to him. 
The smoking car was almost empty. 
Across the aisle a warm man, who had the 
air of having run for the train, was fanning 
himself with a newspaper. In the seat be- 
hind him two men had begun an earnest 
and wordy discussion on automobiles. An 
official in uniform stood beside a seatful 
of papers and packages. Soon, perhaps be- 
cause he was an unquenchable optimist, but 
more probably because it was his job, he 
would patrol the train offering for sale the 
peanut brittle and the road maps of Long 
Island which nobody ever bought. In the 
far corner there was something shapeless 
which closer inspection would have revealed 
as a sleeping Irishman. 

The conductor was asking for: tickets. 
Bill showed his mechanically, and the con- 
ductor passed on. Then he settled down 
once more to his thoughts. He could not 
think coherently yet. His walk to the sta- 
tion had been like a walk in a dream. He 
was conscious of a great dull pain that 
weighed on his mind, smothering it. The 
trees and houses still moved past him in the 
same indistinguishable blur. 

He became aware that the conductor was 
standing beside him, saying something 
about a ticket. He produced his once more, 
but this did not seem to satisfy the con- 
ductor. To get rid of the man, who was be- 
coming a nuisance, he gave him his whole 
attention, as far as that smothering weight 
would allow him to give his whole attention 
to anything, and found that the man was 
saying strange things. He thought that he 
could not have heard him correctly. 

“What?” he said. 

“Lady back there told me to collect her 
fare from you,’’ repeated the conductor. 
“Said you would pay.” 

Bill blinked. Either there was some mis- 
take or trouble had turned his brain. 

“It’s to New York—one seventy-nine.” 

Bill pushed himself together with a su- 
preme effort. 

or lady said I would pay her fare?” 


“But—but why?’ demanded Bill feebly. 

The conductor seemed unwilling to go 
into first causes. 

“Search me!”’ he replied. 

“Pay her fare!” 

“Told me to collect it off the gentleman 
in the gray suit in the smoking car. You’re 
the only one that’s got a gray suit.” 

“There’s some mistake.”’ 

“Not mine.” 

“What does she look like?” 

The conductor delved in his mind for 
adjectives. 

““Small,’’ he said, collecting them slowly. 
“Fair hair. Brown eyes ve 
He desisted from his cataloguing at this 
point, for with a loud exclamation that woke 
theslumbering Irishman and caused the two 
automobile experts to lose temporarily the 
thread of their remarks Bill had dashed 
from the car. The man with the newspaper 

sought information. 

““What’s the trouble?” 

‘Search me!”’ said the conductor, a man ~ 
of a slim vocabulary. 

A solution occurred to him. He offered it. 

‘Dippy,’ he suggested, and went to talk 
about peanut brittle and road maps to the 
official in uniform. 

Two cars farther back Bill had dropped 
into the seat by Elizabeth and was gur- 
gling wordlessly. A massive lady, who had 


entered the train at East Moriches in com- 
pany with three children and a cat in a 
basket, eyed him with a curiosity that she 
made no attempt to conceal. Two girlsina 
neighboring seat leaned forward eagerly to 
hear all. This was because one of them had 
told the other that Elizabeth was Mary 
Pickford. Her companion was skeptical, 
but nevertheless obviously impressed. 

“My God!” said Bill. 

The massive lady told the three children 
sharply to look at their picture book. 

“Well, I’m damned!”’ 

The mother of three said that if her off- 
spring did not go right along to the end of 
the car and look at the pretty trees trouble 
must infallibly ensue. 

“‘Elizabeth!”’ 

At the sound of the name the two girls 
leaned back, taking no further interest in 
the proceedings. 

“What are you doing here?” 

Elizabeth smiled, a shaky but encour- 
aging smile. 

“T came after you, Bill.” 

““You’ve got no hat!” 

“T was in too much of a hurry to get one, 
and I gave all my money to the man who 
drove the car. That’s why I had to ask 
you to pay my fare. You see, I’m not too 
proud to use your money after all.” 

“ee Then ” 

“Tickets, please. One seventy-nine.”’ 

It was the indefatigable conductor, sen- 
sible of his duty to the company and re- 
solved that nothing should stand in the 
way of its performance. Bill gave him five 
dollars and told him to keep the change. 
The conductor saw eye to eye with him in 
this. 

“Bill! You gave him She gave a 
little shrug of her shoulders. ‘Well, it’s 
lucky you’re going to marry a rich girl.” 

A look of the utmost determination over- 
spread Bill’s face. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about. 
I’m going to marry you. Now that I’ve got 
you again I’m not going to let you go. You 
can use all the arguments you like, but it 
won’t matter. I was a fool ever to listen. 

‘Tf you try the same sort of thing again I’m 
just going to pick you up and carry you 
off. I’ve been thinking it over since I left 
you. My mind has been working absolutely 
clearly. I’ve gone into the whole thing. 
It’s perfect rot to take the attitude you did. 
We know we love each other, and I’m not 
going to listen to any talk about time mak- 
ing us doubt it. Time will only make us 
love each other all the more.” 

“Why, Bill, this is eloquence!” 

“T feel eloquent.” 

The stout lady ceased to listen. They 
had lowered their voices and she was hard 
of hearing. Shé consoled herself by taking 
up her copy of Gingery Stories and burying 
herself in the hectic adventures of a young 
millionaire and an artist’s model. 

Elizabeth caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
cover. 

“T bet there’s a story in there of a man 
named Harold who was too proud to marry 
a girl, though he loved her, because she was 
rich and he wasn’t. You wouldn’t be so 
silly as that, Bill, would you?” : 

“Tt’s the other way about with me.” 

“No, it’s not. Bill, do you know a man 
named Nichols?” : 

“Nichols?” 

“J. Nichols. He said he knew you. He 
said he had told you about Uncle Ira leav- 
ing you his money.” 

“Jerry Nichols! How on earth Oh, 
Iremember. He wrote to you, didn’t he?” 

“He did. And this morning, just after 
you had left, he called.” 

“Jerry Nichols called?” 

“To tell me that Uncle Ira had made an- 
other will before he died, leaving the money 
to me.” 

Their eyes met. 

“So I stole his car and caught the train,” 
said Elizabeth simply. 
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Bill was recovering slowly from the news. 

“But—this makes rather a difference, 
you know,” he said. 

“Tn what way?” 

“Well, what I mean to say is, you’ve got 
five million dollars and I’ve got two thou- 
sand a year, don’t you know, and so aS 

Elizabeth tapped him on the knee. 

“Bill, do you see what this is in my 
hand?” 

“Hh? What?” 

“Tt’s a pin. And I’m going to dig it 
right into you wherever I think it will hurt 
most unless you stop being Harold at once. 
I'll tell you exactly what you’ve got to do, 
and you needn’t think you’re going to do 
anything else. When we get to New York 
I first borrow the money from you to buy 
a hat, and then we take the subway down to 
Brooklyn Bridge. We then walk to the City 
Hall, where you go to the window marked 
Marriage Licenses and buy one. It will set 
you back one dollar. You will give your cor- 
rect name and age and you will hearmine. It 
will come as a shock to you to know that 
my second name is something awful! I’ve 
kept it concealed all my life. After we’ve 
done that we shall go to the only church 
that anybody could possibly be married in. 
It’s on Twenty-ninth Street, just round 
the corner from Fifth Avenue. It’s got a 
fountain playing in front of it, and it’s a 
little bit of heaven dumped right down in 
the middle of New York. And after that— 
well, we might start looking about for that 
farm we’ve talked of. We can get a good 
farm for five million dollars, and leave some- 
thing over to be doled out—cautiously— 
to Nutty. 

“And then all we have to do is to live 
happily ever after.” 

Something small and soft slipped itself 
into his hand, just as it had done ages and 
ages ago in Lady Wetherby’s wood. 

It stimulated Bill’s conscience to one last 
remonstrance: 

“But, I say, you know —— 

“Well?” 

“This business of the money, you know. 
What I mean to say is Ow!” 

He broke off, as a sharp pain manifested 
itself in the fleshy part of his leg. Elizabeth 
was looking at him reprovingly, her weapon 
poised for another onslaught. 

“T told you!” she said. 

“All right, I won’t do it again.” 

“That’s a good child. Bill, listen. Come 
closer and tell me all sorts of nice things 
about myself till we get to Jamaica, and 
then I’ll tell you what I think of you. We’ve 
just passed Islip, so you’ve plenty of time.’ 


” 


(THE END) 


Sometimes 


ees F long for a lazy isle, 

Ten thousand miles from home, 

Where the warm sun shines and the blue skies 

smile 

And the milk-white breakers foam— 

A coral island, bravely set 
In the midst of the Southern sea, 

Away from the hurry and noise and fret 
Forever surrounding me! 


For I tire of labor and care and fight, 
And I weary of plan and scheme, 

And ever and ever my thoughts take flight 
To the island of my dream; 

And I fancy drowsing the whole day long 
In a hammock that gently swings— 

Away from the clamorous, toiling throng, 
Away from the swirl of things! 


And yet I know in a little while, 
When the first glad hours were spent, 

I'd sicken and tire of my lazy isle 
And cease to be content! 

I'd hear the call of the world’s great game— 
The battle with gold and men— 

And I'd sail once more, with a heart of flame, 
Back to the game again! —Berton Braley. 
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How to Use 
Lemons 


Do you know these facts about lemons ? 

The culinary uses of lemons are not the only ways in 
which lemons aid housekeeping. Besides being the basis 
of hundreds of charming desserts and making scores of other 
foods more delicious and digestible, lemons serve as follows: 


As a Cleanser: Nothing will clean soiled hands more 
quickly than a piece of Sunkist lemon. Rub it over the 
hands and rinse off with water. It will remove even ink 
or fruit stains from the skin. 


As a Hair Wash: Dip the hair in a basin of warm 
water. Rub the juice of a Sunkist lemon into the scalp. 
Rinse thoroughly, and dry with a soft towel. The lemon- 
juice removes dirt and grease, leaving the hair soft and glossy. 


As a Sweetener for the Stomach: Squeeze the juice 
of half a Sunkist lemon into a glass of water and drink be- 
fore breakfast for a few mornings. 


To Make Tough Meats Tender: Most cuts of meat 
are immensely improved in flavor and tenderness if boiled 
in water in which a teaspoonful of Sunkist lemon juice is 
placed. 


To Make Washing of White Clothes Easier: Sunkist 
lemon juice softens water and renders washing less difficult. 
It helps to remove dirt and grease, whitening and freshening 
white clothes. Do not use in washing colored clothes. 

There are scores and scores of profitable ways to use 
lemons and their juice. The above are modern short cuts 
which hundreds of thousands of housewives now use to make 
the day’s work easier. 


Try them. Then ask about other uses in which lemons 
play the labor-saving réle. 


California 


Sunkist 


Practically Seedless Lemons 


In ordering lemons from your dealer be sure to say “Sunkist.” 

For these are the world’s finest lemons— practically seedless, juicy 
and full-flavored. 

Write for free book “Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” containing many 
attractive orange and lemon recipes. 

Sunkist oranges and lemons are sold by first-class dealers everywhere 
at the same prices asked for ordinary kinds. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative—Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A88, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
(449 
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ED SEAL RECORDS 
CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahl-veh’) 


a Emma Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is 


cultured family, 
€ was born in 1864, at Madnd, 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Kah- roo! -soh) x 


Caruso's success is thé greatest ever attained 
by an artist in this country. His American en. 
gagements have been a continuous ovation, the 
great audiences being held spellbound by the ex. 
quisite refinement, beauty and Power of his voice, 

aruso is a native of Naples and was born 


er teachers, and made rapid Progress. Although 
her début was made at Nice, her first 
#pPearance was at the Thédtre de la M 


é onnaie, in Brussels, in 1882, as Marguerite in years later was persuaded to allow him to take a i, 
aust. Her Paris début occurred in 1885 at the Opéra Comique, in Chevalier de Jean few lessons in singing. The family was very poor, (os 
but her first real tnump S came in Italy, where she made severa tours, and when Ate owever, and Caruso was forced to work as a COPY'T MISHKIN CARUSO 
reappeared In Paris as Carmen and Santuzza the Parisians made her their idol. She mechanic, This work not being very profitable, he te 
appeared in London in 1892, an mericans first heard her at the Metropolitan Opera began to seriously consider whether he could not make more by singing than he could 
ouse in New York, Where she made her début in 1894, and her fame spread rapidly earn by hard work with his hands. Nites ? : 
er beautiful voice, her remarkable gifts as an actress, her beauty and magnetic Personality, ne eighteen years old when he met a distinguished baritone singer, who, after 
united in Presenting a picture at once alluring and fascinating, The singer's further triumphs hearing his Notce, decided that che would give Caruso substantial assistance, BAS there. 
in-America are familiar to all, and although she spends most of her time in Europe Her fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who Was captivated by the beauty and purity of his 
admirers may find consolation in her Victor records. f voice, and began to give him vocal Instructions. _ a 
me. Calvé's exquisitely traine Voice, always remarkable for its beautiful timbre Caruso made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L amico Fran- 
and Emotional quality, was at its best when her Victor records were made. cesco, afterward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo, _ A South American en- 
1S great artist has tecorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records cata. gagement followed, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was 
logued here, one of the most Promising young tenors ever heard in Italy, es ed made ca 
THE CALVE RECORDS in various countries of Europe before coming to America in » but it was his per- 
No=t Size hi N ber 23d f that hich con- 
Carmen—Habane (Love is Lik F . formance of the Duke at the Metropolitan on ovember of that year which co 
Carmen—Chanson Bohan’ (Mencia p: pi a (The seers 88085 12 $3.00 vinced opera-goers that the greatest of all tenors had arrived. This artist recently finished 
Covallene Rouen) ‘ 6 Coe abe Bizet 88124 12 3.00 his eleventh season in this country and his success Was greater than ever before. : 
Good Mother’) ge NaligeePete (Santuzza's Air, “Well You Know, i 880 Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
Herodiade—I] est doux, ilestbon - He is Kin is ae eer 1203.00 contract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the ublic is assured perfect repro. 
( Kind, He is Good) Jy French dace f hi Oy, P o 
Old Folks at Home (Swanee River) Jn Enchok assenet 88130 12 3.00 uctions of his voice or many years to come, 
Lb Perle dy Bresil—Charmant Oiseau (Brilliant Bird) Flute obbligato David sang? 7 es THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in Italian unless otherwise noted) Ne. Size 
| Serenade—Chanter aig Gormez Flute obligate doirnth” | Cees 88119 12 3: 
LZ ; y Carmen—| a Bas dane in miGntacae ( rare Yandk: Moinesay ouno .00 Agni Bere erage ey Faradisel) Beers paaie ie me 
L (with Dalmores) Bizet 89019 12eaa 00 gnus Dei— amb of Go n Latin izet H 
: Aida—Celeste Aid (Heavenly Aida) Verdi: 88127 12 3.00 
CAMPANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone Ane Mio" (My Levey even! Waltz) Gaeta Ricciardi 87176 [9 3:00 
i : ; Andrea Chenier—Un di all’ azzurro spazio Umberto Giordano 88060 12 3.00 
luseppe Campanari one of the most famous bari- ll : Ave Maria In Latin (Violin by Elman) Kahn 89065 12 4.00 
age, was born in Venice ecause In French Teschemacher-d’Hardelot 87122 10 2.00 
cello at La Scala. Y 2 : oh€éme—Io non ho che una Povera stanzetta ; Leoncavallo 88335 12 3.00 
h a. Young : ohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo (Rudolph's Narrative) Puccini 88002 12 3:00 
”, vowever, and endeavored to : Conta ra peta adorata sacored One!) 5 Feopcavallo ena 3 aa 
Vol t ta pe’ eapolitan ong Ovio-de Curtis “| 
Bota < opportunity Garmen—Air dee gol (Flower Song) In French Bizet 88208 12 3:00 
a . mn ymp ony ote \\ Carmen—II fior che avevi ame (Flower Song) izet 88209 12 3.00 
28 in America took up vocal studies Nt : Cavalleria Rusticana—Addioallamadee (Turiddu's Farewell) Mascagni 88458 12 3.00 
ACE as a singer in 1890, ‘ : evallena Rusticana— Brindisi yes ing Song) peas Mascagni nye 0 700 
" t ae y Lips Li € Derries ascagni WY 
ef Wa Se Damrosch, - a Cavaliere Rusticana eons (Harp accompaniment) D Mascagni 87072 10 2.06 
phia Opera Comban eye ts sabe peier (Seapolitan Song) 1 (Soft B re hae gsr Cardillo Seeae a Pg 
Bie ; ta— “egentil (Soft eams the Lig onizetti : 
pata ies he ce mY ae Serenadic rl. Serenades is dn French ) (Violin by ED) Baie We pet 
id > > re | AM LAN MLE CAS. . ated t . ti’ 4 
pepe Vite: favorite 8°" BUR gyi g OOM OS Saree Ape Ula eles . _ he Carroll. Caruso 88376 13 3.00 
ade for t I ibi i ; tt . légie—Meélodi In French (Viol; y Elman) assenet : 
a ery ell is lend voce tance tr amore“Une artva aged Een) Donizers 81037 19 409 
tion 
} : Elisir d’amore—Una furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Act II Donizetti 88339 12 3.00 
NARI RECORD (Sung in Malian Eternamente (For All Eternity) Mazzoni-Mascheroni 88333 12 309 
cash F. Salut d (All Hail, Th Dwelling!) 7 French. G d 88003 12 3.00 
. — t ire all, ou we. Ing 1 frenc ouno . 
basslesstee (Toreador Song) Bizet 85073 12 $3.09 Seprea sa ee te (Spirit So Fair) onizetti 88004 12 3/09 
es enesta che lucive (The Shining Window) (Neapolitan Song) 88439 12 3/00 
For You Alone Jn English i O'Reilly-Geeh] 87070 10 2.00 
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It presents to you the most comprehensive list of 
music ever cataloged. 


It places before you in concise form and in alpha- 
betical order the titles of thousands of musical compo- 
sitions, old and new. 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works 
of all the great composers. 


It enables you to know definitely the exact music 
in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 


It gives the synopsis of various operas and a brief 


50-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of interest to every one. 
us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every music lover to have a copy. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great 
catalog of music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy 


free, postage paid. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Le rete Woe 


biography of famous artists and composers, 


It contains numerous portraits of noted singers, 
musicians and composers, and pictures of scenes from 
operas. 


It shows you that, no matter what music you most 
enjoy, the Victor or Victrola will completely satisfy 
every musical longing. 


It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an entertaining and in- 
structive part of your everyday life. 
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The year’s still young, friend neighbor; 
It’s leap year once ag’in— 
That gives an extra day for us 
To smoke good VELVET in. 


May the wrinkles ’16 brings you 
Be the sort smiles leave behind, 

An’ the only clouds above you 
Be the fragrant VELVET kind. 


366 Days of 


Perfect Pipe Pleasure— 


That is what the VELVET smoker 
has already promised himself this year. 


Are YOU one of the lucky brother- 
hood that has smiled allegiance to the age- 
mellowed tobacco called VELVET ? 


Is your pipe a sure defence against dull 
care or are you still a restless searcher for the 
tobacco whose mildness is equalled only by 

its fragrance and its flavor? 


Remember VELVET 


isn’t a name only. It isa 
description of the aged-in- 
the-wood smoothness 
that the choicest of 
mild Kentucky Burley 
tobacco gets from two 
years’ mellowing. 


Liggelt ¢ Myers Jebacco Cz. 
10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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CASHING IN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Henry, I’ve been keeping an eagle eye 
on you ever since you began to carry round 
that roll. I picked your pocket just about 
five seconds after that Atterbury woman 
shot her thunderbolt. I’ve known her by 
reputation for fifteen years, and I knew that 
before she was through she’d collect every 
cent you owned, Trindel. But—by gad!” 
the astonishingly good friend cried hotly. 
“T appreciate your wife and mine, and it’s 
all right to make a splurge; that one was a 
dandy, and all creation seems to be talking 
about it this morning, and the society col- 
umns say that it has anchored Clythe- 
bourne on the map! But when it comes to 
hiring the most expensive talent in the 
whole blasted world, an innocent soul like 
you needs protection, even if he has to be 
protected with an ax! How much did I 
leave you, Trindel?”’ 

“Hight hundred dollars, but 

“She compromised for that, eh? I’ve 
heard that she always does. I’m glad I did 
it, because that was a darned sight more 
than they were worth,’ the large friend 
concluded with mistaken complacency. “‘I 
don’t know much about music, Trindel, but 
anyone who gave up eight hundred for that 
much got stung! Coming down on the 
early train?” 

“No, on a—a later one,’’ Henry Trindel 
stammered. ‘‘And I—I don’t know how 
to thank you, Merriweather. That is, you 
meant to do me a kindness, even if 

“Oh, that’s all right, old man! Forget 
LO) grinned Henry’s friend and neighbor 
as he slapped a thin shoulder and moved 
away with characteristic speed. ‘“I’d do 
more than that for you. By-by!” 

He hurried blithely down the path and 
into the highway. He turned to wave a 
large, jovial hand at Henry Trindel, but as 
yet Henry had not moved from his station 
on the doormat. Even when Merriweather 
had turned the corner and vanished the 
paralysis clung to Henry Trindel. 

But presently life pulsed through his 
veins again and he smiled slowly, half- 
comprehendingly. He fumbled into his 
pocket and drew out his wealth, restored! 
He gazed at it and spread it flat upon his 
palm—yellow notes and more yellow notes. 

Altogether did he fail to realize that 
Gilda, suspicion nagging at her very soul, 
had risen from the table after the passing of 
minutes and stolen after her Henry. Quite 
unaware was Henry that Gilda moved 
nearer and nearer to him, gazing on him 
with blazing eyes as he grinned and babbled 
over his wandering fund. 

Yet all in a single second his grinnings 
fled and his babblings with them, for out of 
the drawing room echoed a shriek so blood- 
curdling, so packed with real human agony, 
that Henry Trindel’s hair stood up on end. 
This dreadful sound came straight from 
Gilda, who had hurled herself upon a di- 
van—from Gilda who, convinced at last and 
beyond any argument of Henry Trindel’s 
criminal duplicity, was plunging headlong 
into her very first fit of real hysterics! 


i 


N THE sunny veranda the marrow in 

Henry Trindel’s bones froze solid! Dire 
disaster had overtaken Gilda; she had 
fallen Or, in the mighty melancholia 
that possessed her this morning, had she 
succumbed to impulse and driven the vil- 
lainous little paper-cutter into her heart? 
Even as he tried to move feet that had 
taken root, Henry saw that from Gilda’s 
different viewpoint suicide itself might be 
justifiable after what had happened last 
night. 

““Oh, if you’ll please come to madame?” 
said the white-lipped maid in the doorway. 

Henry Trindel shuddered back to life 
and movement. 

“Telephone for—for the doctor!’ he 
choked. 

“T think that’s best, sir!” the maid 
nodded, and whisked out of sight. 

The dreadful numbness was gone from 
Bland & Brackett’s small cashier, leaving a 
vibrant terror still more dreadful. He set 
his teeth and gulped hard at the strangle 
in his throat; blindly he bounded into his 
home and his drawing room. And having 
dared to look, Henry Trindel turned quite 
limp. Gilda seemed wholly uninjured; at 
first glance she was not even contemplating 
another scream. 

Strangely tense, she sat on the edge of 
the blue divan, staring hot-eyed at Henry 
Trindel and clutching at a little table with 


a wealth of emotional force that roused 
vague memories of Duse and Nazimova. 
Her bosom heaved and there were tears in — 
her eyes, but there were no tears at all in 
the queer, low voice that said: 

“T saw that money! I saw it in your 
hand!” 

Henry Trindel nodded weakly at his ex- 
quisite wife. 

“Of course,” said he. “TI 

“You’ve had it all the fime:_hiddeal 
You lied about it last night! That—that 
little money-shrunken, pennypacking, com- 
mercial mind of yours assumed that two of 
the greatest living musicians would accept 
your wretched little eight hundred dollars 
and ” The astonishing Gilda gasped, 
very plainly working for a proper self- 
restraint. 

“‘ About the money, dear,’”’ Henry Trindel 
interrupted almost sternly, “‘you are angry, 
of course, and perhaps you are not to 
blame, but please do not be—er—abusive. 
It appears that Merriweather took that 
money from my pocket, thinking to save 
some of it for me, and he has just brought 
it back and 

“That’s a lie! A lie! A lie!” screamed 
Mrs. Trindel! 

The little table shook in her hands, the 
spot on either cheek took on a brighter red. 
Obviously this was never Gilda, faultless in 
breeding, capable of conveying the last 
shade of praise or condemnation without 
raising one tone of her voice. And still it 
seemed to be Gilda, and Henry gasped: 

“Why, you—I—why, sweetheart 

“Yes, a lie! And you’ve been lying to 
me for years—you’d lie your very soul into 
torment to tuck away one beastly dollar! 
Don’t mouth at me like that and don’t try to 
think up other lies to cover that one! ... 
And don’t come near me!” Gilda stormed, 
and even in his daze Henry Trindel under- 
stood that there was nothing assumed about 
her fury. “I don’t want you near me—I 
won’t have you near me, liar!” 

“Gilda, if—if you will listen,” 
Trindel faltered. 

“T will not listen! I’ve heard too many 
of your lies and believed them, fool that I 
am! I’ve believed them all, and believed in 
that sanctified air, and believed in your 
eternal cant about the truth, the truth, the 
truth! Pah! Honesty—the best policy! 
You, to talk of honesty! You!” Mrs. 
Trindel laughed shrilly, albeit tears trickled 
suddenly from the glorious, flaming blue 


Henry 


eyes. 

“Gilda!’”’ her husband whispered. 

“Honesty! Why, you—you miser, you'd 
steal the pennies from a blind man, just to 
hoard them!” Gilda stated very unjustly, 
since in all his life Henry Trindel had 
never felt the slightest inclination to rob 
even a man of the most perfect vision. 
“You'd sell your head itself for dollars— 
you'd sell your wife! Yes!’ said Gilda, and 
the theme pitched her voice even higher. 
““You’d sell me for money!”’ 

“‘Wait!’’ Henry Trindel’s hoarse voice 
sought to thunder. 

“You’vedoneit! You’vedoneit! You’ve 
done just that!’’ Gilda panted swiftly, and 
the little table rocked beneath her white- 
knuckled clutch. “You’ve held me up to 
shame and ridicule and made me the laugh- 
ing stock of everybody I know or ever 
wanted to know, to save money! And— 
oh, don’t think I’m not well enough aware 
of it now!—you’ve denied me everything 
for years and years, you’ve made me scrimp | 
and plan and suffer and do without, so that 
you could save money, so that you could 
hoard it and gloat over it! You’ve hidden 
behind that smug old patter about wanting 
to make me happy—to make me happy!” 
Gilda repeated quite heartbrokenly, and 
stopped for a moment. 

“Gilda!” cried Henry Trindel, and his" 
hand went up. ‘I swear to you —— 

“T won’t hear it! I won’t hear it!” 
Gilda shrieked. “‘I know that it’s a lie even 
before you swear to it!” 

She hurled the table from her ane Henry 
Trindel side-stepped nimbly. She whirled. 
about and cast herself upon the cushions 
just stifling another scream; and the di- 
sheveled golden head shook and great sobs _ 
came to rack their way through Henry 
Trindel’s tender and affectionate brain. In- 
stinct sent him forward two paces to clas 
her in his arms and, forgetting his own 
wounds, to soothe her and explain—al- 
though even then he felt that after this 
scene matters could never again be quite 


the same between them. Sagacity halted 
him in his tracks, however, for Gilda had 
turned on him suddenly and fierce white 
fire flashed from her streaming eyes. 

“You go!”? commanded Mrs. Trindel. 
“Do you hear? Go! Go and gloat over 
all the pennies you’ve saved and hidden 
from me, miser!”” And as Henry did not 
move: “Go! Go! Go! Go!” screamed 
Gilda. : ' 

There was an indistinct impression of 
the big, ruddy young doctor who hurried 
in through the front door as Henry hurried 
out, hat in hand and eyes glazed. He knew 
that the doctor paused and looked quizzi- 
cally at him, and then, because the maid 
beckoned, passed on into the house, whence, 
as Henry Trindel turned blindly into the 
sidewalk and toward the station, issued a 
faint, hysterical cry. 

It could not sting him now, that cry of 
unlovely rage. Nothing ever again in this 
life could sting Henry Trindel. Unjust ac- 
cusations, Gilda’s fury itself, last evening’s 
nightmare, were alike matters of utter in- 
difference now. The worst that can happen 
to mortal man had happened to Henry 
Trindel. He had gazed upon a naked soul, 
long loved devotedly, long believed to hold 
everything sweet and noble and exalted— 
and he had found it only mean and mer- 
cenary and very selfish. Even the stunning 
certainty that Gilda no longer loved him, 
perhaps had never loved him, seemed almost 
unimportant beside that vast disappoint- 
ment. 

Cheerful commuters, hurrying along, 
spoke to Henry Trindel and would have 
walked with him to the eight-three; they 
received not so much as a nod. Born to 
take himself and all that concerned himself 
with the utmost seriousness, he did not even 
hear them—for who should hear a mere good 
morning whose own life has come to a close? 

It amounted to that! Throughout their 
twelve married years he had realized thank- 
fully that Gilda was all his world outside of 
Bland & Brackett’s office, that he was glad 
to slave for her and turn over every penny 
to her enjoyment, and that his own chief 
pleasure came in watching her happiness. 
Sometimes he had wondered what would 
become of him should Gilda die, and had 
turned shuddering from the very thought; 
but this unmasking was worse than death 
itself. Henry could have lived on to bear 
flowers each Sunday to a graveside, secure 
in finding his Gilda in the Beyond, after a 
little. After this morning’s horror even 
that hope had fled—the idealized Gilda had 
never even existed! 

Yet, perhaps, sickening rage and all, Gilda 
had been right. Perhaps that long, unsat- 
isfied yearning to save money had rendered 
him unworthy of any love; perhaps he was 
nothing more than a staid, very black-and- 
white, wholly uninteresting nonentity. He 
did not know. He knew only that the end 
of all things had come, and on the station 
platform his hurt eyes looked savagely at 
the brilliant sky and he sought to detest 
Gilda Trindel! The net results were a pe- 
culiar sniff and a startling gulp; and Henry 
stared steadily at his morning paper, up- 
side down. 

Well, the saving proposition was done 
with, at least! Here and now he renounced 
any slightest future effort to accumulate a 
little fund for investment—even to accumu- 
late a little fund for his declining years. 
Looking deep into his own uncomplicated 
soul Henry Trindel discovered that at last 
he did not care a continental! He would be 
what he had always been, a colorless grub, 
never saving a dollar, never owning a square 
foot of land or—after this—another thing 
than the clothes on his back. All their elab- 
orate furnishings would be Gilda’s, of 
course; he would have no use for them. 
Later in the day, when the first terrible 
shock had passed and he was able to think 
again, he would make other plans for the 
sable future. 

At the third attempt the short, plump, 
total stranger broke through the wall of 
solid despair and penetrated to the con- 
sclous part of Henry Trindel. 

“This is Mr. Trindel, ain’t it?” he re- 
eated patiently. 

“What?” snapped Bland & Brackett’s 
sashier. “Yes!” 

“Well, my name is Meacham and I’m 
leased to meet you,” the stranger said 
leartily, wringing the icy thing that passed 
is Henry Trindel’s right hand. “Meacham 
Jevelopment Corporation,” he added sig- 
uificantly. 

Henry Trindel reversed his paper and 
tared at the headlines, ignoring the stran- 
‘er; and though it is hard for a plump, 
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important man, with a ninety-dollar suit 
of clothes and a four-carat diamond, to be- 
come obsequious, the stranger, definitely 
ignored, did very nicely. 

“Maybe I'd ought to have called at your 
house, Mr. Trindel,” he said, “but I see 
you coming down this way and I wanted to 
talk this over with you as soon as possible. 
Where could we have a few minutes’ private 
chat, Mr. Trindel?”’ 

“What do you want to talk about?” 
Henry Trindel asked, and his stare was cold 
and unfriendly. 

“Just about a little real-estate proposi- 
tion, sir.” 

“T’m not interested,’”’ the cashier smiled 
bitterly. 

“You will be in this,’’ Mr. Meacham in- 
formed him confidently; and then, before 
the paper could rise again, he slipped a re- 
spectful hand through Henry Trindel’s arm 
and steered him to the deserted end of the 
station platform. “Listen, Mr. Trindel,”’ 
said he: ‘You know us?” 

“T’ve heard of you. Well?” 

“Well, we’ve got that whole hillside tract 
on the best side of Clythebourne now, sir— 
three hundred and seventeen acres of the 
finest residential property in the world,” 
the stranger hurried on. ‘‘We’ve put over 
two million dollars into that tract now, Mr. 
Trindel, and we’re going to call it Clythe- 
bourne Terrace—you know about that?” 

“Well?” 

“There isn’t a lot priced under seven 
thousand dollars and we won’t sell less than 
three lots for a single house. That means 
that a man puts down twenty-one thousand 
dollars upward before he starts building. 
And, believe me, we’ve got this thing re- 
stricted right up to the handle! No house 
goes up that costs less than fifteen thousand 
to build, and anything under twenty-five 
thousand has to be passed on by our own 
architect before a shovel’s stuck in the 
ground. That looks like a pretty darned ex- 
clusive colony, eh?’’ Mr. Meacham asked. 

“I am not interested,” Henry Trindel 
said briefly. 

“One minute! You might be yet. We 
want to start things right up there. 
We want to get just the right people in 
the beginning and we’re willing to spend 
money to do it! We've closed with some 
pretty fine folks already; your friend, Mr. 
Morvale, that just went by in the big car, 
signed his contract for a sixty-thousand- 
dollar parcel yesterday afternoon. But we 
want the right class of people going there, 
back and forth—see?—looking at the Ter- 
race and thinking about it and telling 
their friends about it. Getting it talked 
about in the society columns, if it comes to 
that—I’m honest with you, Mr. Trindel; 
that’s the only way to be. Me and Par- 
ker—that’s the secretary of our company — 
have been talking this last two weeks about 
how to do that best. That concert of yours 
last night settled it!” the stranger said 
astonishingly. 

“Huh?” snarled Henry Trindel. 

“Tt’s on the front page of pretty near 
every New York paper; it’s somewhere in 
all of them, played up big,’’ Mr. Meacham 
informed him with a rather awed smile. 
“It proves just what I told Parker in the 
very first place, after we’d looked every- 
body over—we couldn’t have a better fam- 
ily up there than you and Mrs. Trindel, 
with all your friends, and entertaining the 
way you do, and - 

Up the track the eight-three whistled for 
the crossing. 

“T don’t want to buy any of your lots,” 
Henry Trindel said tartly, and turned away. 

“T don’t want you to buy them!” the 
astonishing Meacham said feverishly. ‘“‘We 
want to give you three of them, right up on 
the ridge, overlooking the Sound, with a 
perpetual right of way to the water and 
thirty-foot docking privileges! We want 
to put up a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
house for you on the ridge and charge it 
against our advertising account. And it 
will be your property, free and clear, with 
just the one provision that you and Mrs. 
Trindel live in it for five years and—and 
go on living and entertaining the way you 
do anyway,” Mr. Meacham concluded as 
the eight-three rolled in. 

He might have said more but that he 
caught Henry Trindel’s expression just 
then—an odd, fixed gaze, different from 
anything Mr. Meacham had ever seen be- 
fore, and vaguely confirming the suspicion 
in his self-made mind that your really ex- 
alted society person belongs to a race apart. 

Acidulated sorrow was in that half smile 
of Henry’s, and some wonder. Years upon 
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BABCOCK BODIES 
/r FORD CARS 


Babcock Bodies are built on the 
Ford idea, which is concentrated de- 
sign and quantity production. 

Ford showed the automobile indus- 


try how quantity production improves 
quality and lowers prices. 
Babcock is doing the same with 


light commercial bodies. 


Babcock Bodies are built on the 
unit plan in thousand lots 


Nine types, covering every requirement of light 
delivery; built up by adding units. Each body gets 
the benefit of quantity production. You get the 
utmost quality at the lowest possible price. 


Strong and stiff for hard service 


Steel reinforcement at all points of strain—plenty 
of bolts and rivets—steel straps at points of wear— 
strong, well-selected woods — strength, rigidity and 
long service throughout. 

A Babcock Body on a Ford Chassis gives you a real 
delivery car—fast, light, strong and sturdy for day-in-and- 

day-out service. 

Ask your Ford Agent 
about it. He, more than 
anyone else, can tell you the 
advantages of the Ford idea. 

Babcock Bodies are also 
adaptable to Dodge and 
other light cars. $ 


Mail ‘the coupon below for our illus- } 
trated booklet of details and prices. | 


FORD AGENTS: —If you haven’t 
received the full details of our sales 
), Proposition, write us. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N.Y. 
Please send me catalogue and prices of Babcock Bodies. 


Name 


Address 
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«w Encyclopaedia [é.cmt 


®@ eo. 
Guaranteed Comite] Pra tannica 


30,000 pages 
41,000 articles 


: : ) 
will now be sent entire #areret for a first payment of 


illustrations 


Only $1.00 Down 


—and 2] monthly instalments of $3.00 each pay for the set 


E announce the sale of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, in a 


“HANDY VOLUME” issue. 


Printed on India Paper, it sells for $1.00 with the 


order— which secures shipment of the whole set of 29 volumes—and 21 monthly 
payments of $3.00 each; or for $58.88 cash. The lowest price today of the larger-paged 
issue, published by Cambridge University, printed on India Paper, is $166.75 cash. The 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue saves you $107.87, or 64% of the price of the only other form 
in which the new Britannica is sold. 


A Common-Sense Plan 


“HANDY VOLUME” 
Britannica is on the fairest basis we know. 


Our sale of the 


We tell you exactly what we are selling. 
We guarantee you entire satisfaction—or money back. 


We want you to be pleased with your set of the 
Our whole business is 


“HANDY VOLUME” Britannica. 


We Guarantee 

your complete and entire satisfaction 
with the contents of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and with the form of the 
“HANDY VOLUME?’ issue. To any- 
one who is not satished for any reason 
and returns the set within three weeks, 
we guarantee to return all he has paid 
(including shipping charges). 


We Guarantee 

that the ““‘HANDY VOLUME” issue 
is authorized by the publishers of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 

that the contents are identical, page for 
page, illustration for illustration, map for 
map, with the Cambridge University 
Press issue now selling at three times the 
price; 

that the ““HANDY VOLUME”? issue 
is printed on the same quality of India 
paper, from newly made plates, and is 
manufactured by the same printers and 
binders as the more expensive book; 

and that because it is smaller, it is 
easier to handle than the Cambridge issue. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago 


The Advantages of the Offer 


For the first time you can get the best encyclopaedia at a 
remarkably low price and on very small monthly payments. 


issue of the 


For the first time you can have this encyclopaedia in 
“HANDY VOLUMES” that you can comfortably read. 


You can have the entire Britannica— 29 volumes, 44,000,- 
000 words, 15,000 maps and illustrations, 41,000 articles by 
1500 expert contributors picked from every part of the civilized 
world, this complete summary of the whole world’s knowledge, 
thought and deeds—for a first payment of only $1 down, all 
under our sweeping guarantees printed on this page. 


100 Per Cent Value at One-Third the Price 


We offer the “HANDY VOLUME” issue at 64% less than the 
price of the big-paged Britannica which has been such a great success. 
All the value that is in the expensive book is in the cheaper 
“HANDY VOLUME”’ issue—the same contents at a popular price. 


The price is low. $1.00 down brings the entire set, and further payment may be 
made in small monthly instalments—as little as $3.00 a month. 


built up on the 
eoKKoMenmoNs © yJesat re 
values, low prices, 
satisfied custom- 
ers—at all costs.” 


Increased Usefulness—Decreased Cost 
The reduction in price makes the ‘‘HANDY VOLUME” issue easier to own than 
the more expensive set. 
The reduction in size makes the ‘HANDY VOLUME” issue easier to handle than 
the large-paged, large-volume set—and, therefore, more usable and more attractive. 


The reduction in size makes possible the reduction in price. Smaller quantities 
of raw materials are needed for the “HANDY VOLUME” issue than for the big- 
volume set. 


The “HANDY VOLUME” Issue {4iesti. hin Richer Priced Work 
The page is smaller than in the more expensive form of the Britan- 


nica, smaller than is usual in encyclopaedias. This is a distinct advan- 
tage; the smaller page makes a smaller volume. That is one of the 
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reasons—using less paper and less leather and cloth for each set—why the price is so low. And, apart from 
price, it is an advantage. For, other things being equal, it is the smaller-paged, smaller-sized ‘“‘handy”’ 
volumes that one wants for constant, repeated, intimate use. The type is smaller than in the more expensive 
form of the Britannica. Each page of 
the bigger-paged book was photographed 
down to a smaller size. But the smaller- 
sized letter in the “HANDY VOL- 
UME” keeps the clearness and boldness 
of the original that it was photographed 
from. 


Below is an announcement now being published by 
the holders of the American copyright to the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 11th edition. We reprint it here 
for your information and assurance. 


An @fttrial Notice 


HE new 11th edition of The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica after this date 
will be sold in two forms: 


Letter received by Sears, Roebuck and Co. ° 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Nov. 15, 1915 


The new form of the eleventh edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is nothing less than marvelous. To 
put that great work in such small 
compass and in so useful a form is of 
itself an achievement; to do so and 
yet make a page which I can certify 
is no more trying to a pair of bad eyes 
than the original edition, is a land- 
mark in bookmaking. You are doing 
a public service in putting these in- 
dispensable volumes within the reach 
of everyone. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ROSCOE POUND 


Every illustration in the big book is 
in the smaller one—every map, every 
plate in color, every text illustration, every 
half-tone—and each is as carefully printed 
and as accurately executed as in the more 
expensive set. 


1—The ‘‘Cambridge University’’ issue—the work 
as at present published by the Cambridge 
University Press, England, and sold in America 
by The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation ; 
a large-page book, printed from large type and 
with wide margins ; in general, the form that it 
has appeared in since 1768, when the first 
edition was published. 


2—The ““HANDY VOLUME”? issue, designed 
for a wider public, at a popular price; an 
entirely new form, more economically manu- 
factured, printed from new plates, with smaller 
page, smaller margins and smaller type. It 
will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Chicago. 


(Prof. Pound is an eminent authority on 
jurisprudence and a well known botanist.) 


Write for Sample Pages and Full Information 


This announcement gives you the main facts. But we urge you to make 
assurance doubly sure. Send for more information, so that there may be no ques- 
tion left in your mind. A great deal of detail that we could not get into these two 
pages has been put in two booklets. Ask us for either or both of these. 

The booklets include sample pages of the “HANDY VOLUME” issue. That 


gives you an opportunity to see just what the page and print of the Britannica in 
its new form are like. 

The booklets give you sample illustrations in color and black and white, from 
the “HANDY VOLUME” issue. 

The booklets give you full information about the bindings of the ‘“‘HANDY 
VOLUME” issue, with illustrations reproducing the color and grain and stamping 
of each style of leather. 

These free booklets also give you all necessary information about prices of 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short 
the entire contents, are exactly the same 
in both issues. Both will be printed on 
Britannica India Paper. 

The following are the lowest prices for sets of 
the ‘‘Cambridge University’? issue printed on 
India Paper: 

CASH 


Cloth . . . $166.75 or, if the order is accompanied by a 
Full Sheep 203.25 first payment of $5.00 and the 


Suéde 255.25 purchase Po on monthly 
* 4 2 : A ars: _ payments o -00 each, at a littl 
different bindings and terms of payment, with illustrated order form. Marocco. . °267.50" *'nicré dial these price ee 


They describe the case specially designed for the “HANDY VOLUME” set. 
What Our Booklets Will Tell You 


The booklets will tell you: 

What an encyclopaedia is and how such 
works developed, with information about works 
of reference for two thousand years. 

What The Encyclopaedia Britannica is, 
with an illustrated story of the men who helped 
its growth through 150 years, and hints of its 
remarkable scope and interest. 

What the “HANDY VOLUME” issue is, 
with description of bindings, actual pages and 
pictures from the books, and the interesting 
explanation of its wonderfully low price. 

How The Encyclopaedia Britannica in the 
convenient, low-priced ‘HANDY VOLUME” 
will help you—its value in the day’s work, as 
an aid to study, as a help in play, as a means 
of enlarging one’s influence as a good citizen. 

One booklet, ‘‘The Part The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Plays in the Affairs of Ambitious 
Women,” is devoted particularly to the Britan- 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that 

we will not reduce these prices in the future. 

The present prices for the ‘‘HANDY 
VOLUME?” issue, printed on India Paper, are: 

CASH 

Clothe.) cae $58.88 or, if the order is accompanied by a 
Full Sheep. 68.54 first payment of $1.00 and the 
3 purchase completed on small 
/ Levant . 81.88 monthly payments, at a little 
Full Levant 92.00 more than these prices. 
e These prices are subject to advance. To order the 

HANDY VOLUME” issue, or to get more information 


about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the sole 
distributors. 


and women who take care of libraries, women 
interested in social work —hospitals, housing, 
charities, etc.— women in women’s clubs, women 
in college and women workers in arts and crafts, 
women who love Nature, outdoor sports or 
reading, those who are interested in foods and 
health and children, women who want to help 
their husbands to succeed, those who want to 
furnish and beautify the home and those who are 
interested in the fine arts. If you want this 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, 
maps and plates throughout, the India Paper on which the 
text is printed, and the leather in which the volumes are bound, 
are the same. 


Che Enrcyrclopardia Britannica 


Corporation 
By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 West 32d Street, New York 


booklet, check opposite “‘2’’ on the coupon. 


The other booklet is more general in its 
treatment of the subject of the Britannica’s 
value and usefulness. It tells you of the im- 
portance of general information in any sort of 
business or work, the necessity of having expert 
advice in work and for work, the advantage of 
having the best teachers in one’s study, the 
zest that comes in amusement or sport from 
really understanding the game, the value of 
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nica’s appeal and usefulness to women—women 
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traveling, women at home, women caring for 
their own children and women teaching and 
training other people’s children, women in 
business, big or little, women who write books 


good reading in the home, and— 
It explains how the Britannica fills all these 


real wants and many others. To get this 
booklet, check opposite “1”? on the coupon. 


Sign the Coupon on This Page 


Send for one or both if you want more details before you order the new Britannica in the 
“HANDY VOLUME” issue. Please don’t write for either unless you are actually interested in the 


Britannica. 


If you are sure that you want the ‘HANDY VOLUME” Britannica, under our guarantees, for 
$1.00 down, send the dollar now; check the coupon opposite ‘‘3.’”’ We will reserve a set and in the 


meantime send you an illustrated order form with pictures of bindings and schedule of prices. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago 
Sole Distributors 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anp Co. 
CHICAGO 


Please send me 


1. The booklet with full information about 
the “HANDY VOLUME” issue of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, sample 
pages, bindings, prices, terms, etc. 


2. The booklet called ‘‘The Part The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Plays in the Affairs 
of Ambitious Women,” with sample 
pages and full information. 


ios) 


Order form, which I will sign on receipt. 
Reserve one set for me. $1 enclosed as 
first payment. 


Name ; a, 


‘Address 311) ss ae 
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WHERE YOU CAN SEE IN THE 
DIFFERENT BINDINGS 


ACTUAL SETS OF THE NEW 


NCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA citi 


in the “HANDY VOLUME” : issue 
Only $1.00 down 


—and 21 monthly instalments of $3.00 each, pay for the work 
(printed on India paper and bound in cloth) 


—two-thirds less than the price of the Cambridge University 
issue, the only other form of the Britannica. 

Sets of the Cambridge issue also are on view, so that you may see that the 
contents are identical— text, illustrations, maps, everything in the “HANDY 
VOLUME)” issue that is in the Cambridge issue, which costs three times 
as much. 

Go to any of the stores listed below: 


CHICAGO 
THE Farr 


SAN FRANCISCO 

“THE WHITE HovusE”’ 

State and Adams Sts. (RAPHAEL WEILL & Co., INC.) 
ST. LOUIS Grand Avenue, Sutter and Post 

BUXTON & SKINNER Printinc St: 

AND STATIONERY Co; LOS ANGELES 

Fourth, bet. Olive and Locust 4 

A. HAMBURGER & SONS, INC. 


CLEVELAND : Broadway, Eighth and Hill Sts. 
THE Burrows Bros. Co. 
633-635 Euclid Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
STEWART & Kipp Co. 
121 East Fifth St. 
OMAHA 


J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS 
Sixteenth St., S. W. cor. Douglas 


NEW YORK 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Sixth Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Ave. 


Henry MALKAN 

42 Broadway 
WASHINGTON 

S. Kann SONS & Co. 

8th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

9th and Market Sts. 


NEWARK (N. J.) 


SALT LAKE CITY 
KertH—O’BrIEN Co, 
State St. and Broadway 

DENVER 
A. T. Lewis & SON 

Dry Goops Co. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
end he had dreamed of owning, free and 
clear, his own modest house and lot—some- 
where, almost anywhere. Now, when cruel 
circumstances made the thing impossible, 
the fat man with the headlight diamond was 
trying to give him three lots and an ornate 
home as well, in the very location Gilda 
herself would have chosen ! And last night’s 
concert, which had been the ruin of them, 
might have been the making of them but 
for Gilda’s fatal outburst. Frequently in 
bygone days Henry Trindel had fancied 
that he knew something of irony, but he 


saw now that real, full understanding had 


been reserved for this morning 

“Board!” bawled the conductor of the 
eight-three, stepping close to Henry, since 
this was a final and purely personal bawl. 


“Well, will you do it?’ asked Mr. 
Meacham. 

“No,” said Henry Trindel without 
emotion. 


“Well, will you think it over?”’ demanded 
Mr. Meacham, thrusting his card into the 
mystery’s hand as he swung aboard the 
train. ‘‘Will you think it over and call 
me up? Call me up to-morrow and let me 
come and see you and tell Mrs. Trindel 
about it and show her the plans.” 


After ten o’clock, when the morning’s 
cash had been settled and the soothing, 
conventional hum of Bland & Brackett’s 
office had worked into his distressed brain, 
coherent thought came back to Henry 
Trindel. By nightfall he would have all 
the dreary future planned out in detail; 
just now, relaxing with an effort, he tried 
to thrust the catastrophe from him for a 
space and to think of all the old life’s small, 
normal things! In some measure he suc- 
ceeded, for after a time he found himself 
wondering what had become of Merri- 
weather this morning—big Mr. James Mer- 
riweather, old friend and next-door neighbor 
up there at Clythebourne. 

Merriweather, come to think of it, was 
directly responsible for all his trouble, al- 
though dwelling on that fact was of small 
benefit now. Henry Trindel sighed and 
wished that Mr. Merriweather had waited 
about for a little, until Henry regained 
breath, and then explained the truth to 
Gilda. He wondered drearily why Merri- 
weather had rushed off for the early train 
instead of waiting for the customary eight- 
three. 

And, pondering upon angels, he heard 
the rustle of their wings quite promptly. 
His door opened suddenly and his office boy 
began: 

“Mr. Trindel, there’s a—now—Mr. 
Merriweather that ——” 

“Get out of the way, kid!” said Mr. 
Merriweather himself, thrusting the boy 
mate andslamming the door on him. ‘‘Trin- 

el!” 

“Why—what?” stammered Henry Trin- 
del, because for once Merriweather was not 
his own calm self, massive and leisurely. The 
most casual observer would have gleaned 
that Mr. Merriweather labored under con- 
siderable excitement just now; his narrowed 
eyes sparkled and many fine beads of per- 
spiration shone at the top of his red forehead. 

‘‘ Have you banked that money yet—that 
thirty-two hundred?” Mr. Merriweather 
demanded. 

“T had forgotten that I had it,” sighed 
Henry Trindel. 

ele i it still i in your pocket?”’ 

“Thank heaven!” said large Mr. Merri- 
weather. “Give it to me!” 

The small cashier’s start restored some 
of his native caution. 

“Why—I can’t!” he said. “I have to 
pay about sixteen hundred dollars to ‘id 

“Pay it to-morrow, Trindel; you’ll be 
better able to afford it then,” grinned the 
visitor. ‘‘Listen, Henry: Do you own any 
Universal Canneries preferred?” 

SSINT Ose 

“You’ll own some an hour from now. 
I can’t sit here and spin the whole story, 
Trindel, but I have it from the very inside 
that U. C.’s going to double in value before 
night and possibly do even better.” 

“A tip on stocks!” breathed Henry Trin- 
del, and even through his overwhelming 
grief a note of righteous horror reached the 
words. 

Merriweather snapped his fingers impa- 
tiently and glanced at his watch. 

“This isn’t a tip, this is highway rob- 
bery,”’ he said cheerfully; ‘‘but somebody’s 
going to get it and we may as well take 
ours, Trindel. I’m dropping every cent I 
own, and I’ve managed to borrow another 
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three thousand since I came in on the 
seven-twenty. Hand out your thirty-two 
hundred, and we’ll split even on what it 
makes before night. If, by any chance, the 
bottom should fall out of the thing rl pay 
it back inside of two weeks—perhaps you 
know me well enough to know that anyway. 
Quick!” 

He held out his hand and Henry Trindel 
laughed strangely. When one has begun 
the day by losing all that goes to make one’s 
life there is a certain grim humor in throw- 
ing after one’s final thirty-two hundred. 
This was the day of Henry Trindel’s wreck- 
ing; it was as well to make a thorough job. 

“Take it and lose it!’’ he said briefly. 

“What? Nonsense!” laughed Mr. Merri- 
weather, thrusting the ill-starred fund deep 
into his pocket. ‘‘There’s no more chance 


of that than—— Don’t you feel well, 
Trindel?”’ 

“Not very 

“Too bad.” ee Mr. Merriweather 


with deep sympathy from the doorway as 
he jammed on his hat with one hand and 
waved the other to Henry. ‘“‘See you be- 
fore night.” 

Logically, his going should have started 
wild panic in Henry Trindel’s unfortunate — 
brain. It did nothing of the kind. Within 
five minutes the brain had forgotten Mr, 
Merriweather’s very existence, for, try as 
its owner might to force it into trivial 
channels, the brain was sorrow’s personal 
property this day. 

Prolonged meditation, too, was bringing 
less of hope and more of cold conviction. 
Even on the train Henry had tried to tell 
himself that Gilda’s hideous outburst was 
no more than the sort of family tiff of which 
they had been happily free through the 
years, that she would beg his forgiveness 
and that everything would run along as 
before. He knew better now. He knew 
that even though Gilda came to him on 
bended knees—which was altogether un- 
likely—and expressed contrition that might 
have melted the heart of a marble tomb- 
stone, all was over between them. His 
unwilling eye had pierced the veil of beauty 
and looked upon the true Gilda, long con- 
cealed, never suspected—and she was not 
his wife. 

So they would separate, of course. In 
point of fact they had separated now. He 
had known that ever since leaving the house, 
although now he faced it squarely for the 
first time. She would go her way, with all 
her loveliness, all her vivacity, all her friends. 
He would go his way, small, unattractive 
and very much alone. It could not be 
otherwise. 

The young assistant cashier, having been 
waved away absently when he suggested 
that it was Mr. Trindel’s lunch time, pressed 
his advantage by gaining a preoccupied 
permission to’ attend. the afternoon’s ball 
game, and, once on the street, wondered 
why he had not asked for a week's vacation, 
Henry Trindel, not greatly given to self-pity, 
relieved himself of several deep groans in 
the grateful solitude and thought on. 

There was himself to be considered, al- 
though going at it was unfamiliar work. He 
gazed about the office and shuddered, and 
permitted another bit of unpleasant con- 
viction to swirl to the black surface of his 
meditation. He could not stay here with 
Bland & Brackett, Incorporated! Human 
endurance has its limitations; never again, 
day in and day out, could he exist in an 
office where every stick suggested Gilda and 
past happiness. 

This particular room had been assigned 
to Bland & Brackett’s cashier during the 
very week that had marked his first meet- 
ing with Gilda, nearly fourteen years ago. 
He had always associated the cozy place 
with herself somehow. Here, in this very 
office, had come the tremendous realization 
that he was in love. He remembered the 
morning so vividly, remembered sitting at 
this same desk and wondering why, for the 
very first time, his mind refused to deal 
with figures and devoted itself exclusively 
to a wonderful slip of a girl in filmy blue, 
sitting at a piano in a rather dingy room > 
which, to Henry, had seemed fairly glori- | 
fied. "And there was another morning. in| 
this room, too, full of a more amazing | 
memory. He recalled walking back and — 
forth here—the safe still unopened at ten 
minutes past nine!—trying to convince 
himself that last night had been real and | 
that Gilda actually had promised to marry 
him! Why, the very tint of the walls had 
been selected by Gilda, three years back, 
winning from Brackett the comment that 
it was the prettiest place in the shop, . | 

(Continued on Page 40) : 
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Pay Nothing—Deposit Nothing 


Just take this AutoStrop Razor home and use it for 
thirty days. If you like it pay your dealer $5.00. If 
you don’t like it, take 1t back. “That’s our proposition. 


You probably have three or four razors 
right now—bought and paid for. You 
have been buying, buying, trying to find 
the perfect razor. 

What you’ve been looking for in a razor 
is in the AutoStrop Razor. We know it— 
but you don’t. 

This is your chance to find out — your 
opportunity to make sure without paying 
real money for the privilege. Thousands 
of dealers have amply stocked for the 
purpose of loaning razors on this plan. 
Every razor loaned is a new razor; not 
one is reissued. Go to your dealer and 
borrow one today. If he cannot supply 
-you fill out the coupon below and send 


it to us. Arrangements will be promptly 
made through your dealer for you to enjoy 


this Thirty-Day Offer. 


To Dealers Everywhere 


We ask you to help us put the AutoStrop Razor in the 
hands of your customers in the right way. The right way is to 
fan it without collateral and let it sell itself. Do you know 
about our plan and the big success it is making with other 
dealers? If not, write us today. We’ll answer tomorrow and 
the benefit to you will start without delay. 


TEAR OFF —FILL IN—MAIL TO US 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,345 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please arrange with my dealer to supply me with the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor for 30 days’ trial without obligation of purchase. 


My dealer’s name is____ 


His address is 


My name is__ 


My-addressiig= = eee 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This offer is also good in Canada. 


Address: 83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 
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The best’ preparation any American boy can 
have for alert, robust and successful manhood 
is to know how to swim, to box, and to shoot. 


To teach him how to handle a gun and to shoot 
straight, nothing better or safer has ever been offered 
than the Daisy Air Rifle. Literally millions of American 
men can look back with pleasure and pride to the time 
when they first learned to shoot with a Daisy. 


Most timely now is the announcement of the new 
Military Daisy—a handsome, substantial air rifle, with 
perfect military lines, ideal for both drilling and target 
practice. It is a gun that will delight the eye and hand 
of older as well as younger boys. A worthy companion 

to the famous Daisy Pump Gun. 


The Daisy Pump Gun, shown in the hands 
of upper boy in the picture, has the genuine 
pump action of a high-grade sporting rifle; 
50-shot repeater; length 38 inches; adjust- 
able sights; turned walnut stock. 

Al your dealer's, or direct from factory, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 287 Union St., ae 
Price $3.00 , 


Other Daisy Models 
50c. to $2.50 < 

; The New 

( Military Daisy 


$3.50 


A 50-shot repeater, 

with all the well-known 
hard-hitting,accurate Daisy 

qualities. Beautifully turned 

walnut finished stock; all metal 

parts in gun blue; equipped with 
detachable rubber-tipped bayonet; also 
ling and swivel; length over all 45 inches; 


adjustable sights; a real ‘‘army gun” for prac- * 


tical drill and target work. 
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What is your home worth? 


It certainly is worth safe-guarding. 
Electricity is always safe when properly con- 
trolled — good wire—correct installation. 


ECCO Insulated Wire is Safe 


“ECCO” costs only a little more—less than $5 on a $5000 
house. Then you have not only the “Insurance”’ of safe wiring, 
but also smaller light bills per month. You pay only for the 
current you use—none of it leaks. 

You have bright light in all kinds of weather—full steady 
flow of current. You have no fuses blowing out—no. leaking, 
sparking spots in the circuits. ee 

Every coil of ECCO passes eight tests. We will furnish a 
certified copy of the tests on each coil, upon request. 


Marked ECCO every three feet 


That’s your insurance of safe wiring—‘‘ ECCO”’ on the wire. 
Send for book telling all about safe wiring and how to get it. And talk 
over this important matter with your architect and electrician. 


The Electric Cable Company 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 


(Continued from Page 38) 
why the devil couldn’t the painters make 
the other offices look like Henry’s corner? 

No, suffer he must, but he need not 
suffer here! He would resign, and that be- 
fore leaving to-day. He would get out of 
New York, almost for the first time, and 
far away from everything that could pos- 
sibly suggest the Gilda he had thought he 
knew. He would go to Chicago, perhaps, 
where the firm had many connections and 
he could doubtless secure a job of some sort. 
Or he might even go on to San Francisco 
and take whatever employment they could 
give him in the small Coast branch. 

But one more day in this memory- 
haunted office would drive him stark, star- 
ing mad! Henry Trindel—and this was 
wholly unlike him—ran thin, cold fingers 
through his thin, black hair, leaving it 
rumpled and very untidy. 

“Dreaming?” Merriweather’s 
voice inquired. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Henry 
Trindel, starting very violently from the 
depths. 

The large gentleman sat down with a 
thud. No longer was the fever flush upon 
his cheek, and the beady effect had gone 
from his high, intelligent brow; offhand 
one would have said that Mr. Merriweather 
was dead tired, yet his eye sparkled. 

“We did it!” he said laconically. 

“Did what, Merriweather?” Henry Trin- 
del’s colorless voice asked. 

“Cleaned ’em up, my boy. I sold out at 
eighty-seven and a quarter. The tip was 
right all the way through; she broke two 
points in the last ten minutes. You’ve 
got a ticker here, haven’t you?” 

“Brackett has.”’ 

“Well, did you ever see such a perform- 
ance as that U. C. stuff put up?” 

“T didn’t follow it,” the cashier said 
flatly. 

“You read the closing prices in the 
papers, didn’t you?”’ Mr. Merriweather 
demanded. 

“T had quite forgotten the whole mat- 
ter,” sighed Henry Trindel. 

“Well, haven’t you followed U. C. to- 
day at all?” 

“ce No.”’ 

Mr. Merriweather shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his weary head. 

“T giveit up, Henry. Sometimes I think 
you're not more than half human after all,”’ 
he said with charming candor and some 
acerbity. “Your thirty-two hundred has 
made aot thirty-eight hundred to-day !”’ 

SH] 2 ? ” 

“There it is, Trindel!’’ said the aston- 
ishing Mr. Merriweather. ‘“There’s two 
thousand in cash and my personal check 
for five thousand—and the funny thing 
about that check is that it’s perfectly good. 
Why, Trindel, I’ve got more actual ready 
cash to-night than I’ve had for fifteen years! 
And listen, this is only the start of the fun. 
I can’t tell you about it just yet, but I’ve 
made connections that seem to have ab- 
solutely infallible advance information. 
Honestly, if you want to come in with me 
I can’t see a solitary thing to prevent our 
cleaning up an even hundred thousand 
apiece before the year is out.” 

Henry Trindel merely nodded and be- 
stowed a sad, far-away smile upon the 
wealth before him. As it chanced, he had 
just remembered the golden afternoon when 
he and Gilda, hand in hand, had stood in 
the parlor and gazed upon their first little 
home. There was a lamp—he wondered 
what had become of that lamp—studded 
with queer bits of colored glass and very 
beautiful in its way. It had been Gilda’s 
one real extravagance, and he remembered 
how the damask cheek had rubbed his 
shoulder as she looked up .wistfully and 
asked whether she had spent. too much 
when : 

“Youre tired, aren’t you, ~Trindel?” 
Merriweather asked quite sourly. 

“Bh? I—yes, very tired,’ the cashier 
agreed, from a great distance. 

“Come home on the five-six'then. It’s 
nearly. five now, and we can talk this over 
on. the train.’ « ; : 

a This time Henry. Trindel’ could not face 
mies, sie NPR 

“You—go,” he said with some difficulty. 
“T shall.not be home—er—until late to- 


weary 


“night, I think.” 


Coming out of the*next black study he 
noted without interest that Merriweather 
had gone. He gazed at the clock. It 
lacked but a minute or two of half past 
five, which was Brackett’s own leaving 
time. One final, heavy sigh and Henry 
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Trindel, with seven thousand dollars in his 
pocket and no faintest trace of his usual 
nervousness, went to interview his em- 
ployer for the last time. } 

Brackett’s desk was closed and his hat 
in his hand. He was yawning as Henry 
Trindel said: 

“T have come to resign, Mr. Brackett.” 

The yawn ceased so suddenly that 
Brackett’s cheek reddened. 

“Do what?” he asked. 

“To resign.” 

“You—you mean throw up your job, 
Henry? Quit?” 

eV iedees 

“Why—why, good Lord Almighty!” 
gasped the firm, sitting down again and 
staring blankly at its cashier. “‘Has some- 
one oe you more money?” 

“é Ove ' 

“Then what has happened to—to put 
this into your head, Henry? Are you dis- 
satisfied?’’ 

Henry Trindel smiled rather forlornly. 

“Not with office conditions, if that is 
what you mean,” hesaid. ‘But I want—I 
think I want to get away from the city 
altogether, away from the East! I want 
to—to strike out somewhere else.” 

Utter mystification appeared in Brack- 
ett’s keen eye. 

“Ts this something you’ve been consid- 
ering carefully, Henry?” he asked. “Have 
you thought it all over?” 


““c Wes” ' 

“And you’ve got your mind set on leay- 
ing?” 

“S¥ess2 

“Well, Henry, I Say, what the devil 


do you mean by springing a thing like this on 
me just when I’ve been thinking that the 
whole shooting-match was running like a 
watch?” Mr. Brackett demanded irritably. 

Unperturbed, Henry only smiled again. 

“And I want my resignation to take 
effect at once,” hesaid. ‘‘I shall not ——” 

“Say, shut up and sit down there!”’ said 
the firm. “Just dry up, Henry; I want to 
think a minute!” 

His cigar uptilted slowly, meaning deep 
thought. His brows contracted, too, and 
Mr. Brackett stared steadily upward at the 
picture of Bland above his desk. It was a 
powerful face, this one of the firm’s long- 
departed founder; on more than one 
occasion it had given inspiration to the 
remaining partner. Just now he examined 
the strong lines of the late Bland’s chin 
for five minutes, and for ten minutes, and 
the smoke of his cigar thickened the air 
of the office and Henry Trindel took to 
sighing and fidgeting. Then Mr. Brackett 
faced him with a smile that was distinctly 
new. 

“T think I get the drift of it, Henry,” he 
said gently. ‘Twenty-eight years of steady 
work on the one spot, with nothing better 
than a salary to show for it, is enough to’ 
start any man worth while to looking for, 
something better. I don’t know, Henry. 
It’s partly your fault for being so infernally | 
inconspicuous and partly mine for not look-| 
ing under the surface. I’ll admit frankly 
that I haven’t done that until very recently. 
I don’t blame you a particle, Henry.” 

“Thank you,” said Henry Trindel. 

“And at the same time, you may take it. 
from me that you’re not going to get out 
of this establishment,’ Brackett pursued 
cheerily. ‘‘I could never do without you, 
Henry. You’ve been right in this office for 
more than quarter of a century; I was a 
cub and you were a spindling kid in short 
pants when we began to work together, and 
you’re the one man in the place to-day who 
could take charge if anything happened 
to me. I won’t deny that I’ve thought of) 
the matter several times lately, Henry, and 
that I wasn’t unprepared for this. Here’s 
what we’ll do,” Mr. Brackett stated with 
characteristic force: “I’ll buy in the one- 
eighth interest that remains with the Bland 
estate and that shall be yours! One-half) 
the purchase price will be a gift from the 
firm to you, in grateful recognition of long. 
and faithful service. The rest you can pay 
off by using half your dividends each year, 
and that will clear it all away in about nine 
years. Shake!’’ commanded Mr. Brackett. 
“Shake, partner!” i 

“Why—why 


” stammered Henry 
Trindel. “Why, I—you, that is, Mr. ——”" 

The power of speech stole from him. His 
thin, limp fingers were being pressed by the 
thick, hearty ones, and Brackett was look- 
ing down at him as he had never before 
looked at Henry Trindel. They had been 
together for a great many years. - i 

“Well, you don’t have to cry about it 
you damn fool!’ the senior partner said 


oe ie a 


suddenly and quite breathlessly, and walked 
straight out of the office. 

The smiling landscape, flitting past the 
windows of the six-two, mocked at Henry 
Trindel, just as everything had mocked him 
on this most ironical day of his existence. 
He felt it craven to the last degree, but 
from the bottom of his aching heart he 
wished that all this might have happened 
yesterday. Then he would have had money 
aplenty and the iron nerve that goes with 
money; then he would never have known 
the truth about Gilda. 

Another man might have thrilled at the 
certainty of setting all things right upon 
reaching home, sure of forgetting the past, 
sure of a merry and prosperous future. It 
was not so with Henry Trindel. Nature 
and early training had endowed him with 
principles and ideals that would endure 
until death; and though he was returning 
to Clythebourne, it was for the last time. 
The physical home might remain; the 
beautiful idea was gone forever. Suicide 
or larceny were no more to be contemplated 
than further life with Gilda unmasked. 

The future, to be sure, should hold noth- 
ing of which she could complain. She would 
have money, for Henry Trindel was wealthy 
now—just how wealthy he hardly dared 
think, but it was common knowledge that 
Brackett’s seven-eighths of the profits 
mounted far over a million each year! In 
justice to her he had quite decided to re- 
main as a member of Bland & Brackett. He 
would suffer, of course, but there are ways 
of taking the edge from suffering. Tilbury, 
whose wife and two children died in the 
fire, drank a quart of brandy every day and 
laughed more loudly than any other man 
of Henry Trindel’s acquaintance. And this 
new trick of Merriweather’s, to which he 
had given hardly a thought! Merriweather 
rarely made mistakes about money; if 
Henry Trindel chose to follow, it was con- 
ceivable that he might amass a fortune, 
altogether outside of the firm. And the 
Meacliam man and the house he wished to 
give—— Therecent cashier laughed loudly 
and bitterly, causing several commuters to 
stare at him with interest. 

Dreams of wealth he had never dared 
dream were fact; what would he not have 
given to trade them for other dreams of 
those early days with Gilda! Then Henry 
Trindel had decorated his future with a 
little cottage, and a rosy-cheeked, happy 
wife, and two or three boisterous children, 
romping and playing and eating, studying 
their lessons, being tucked in and kissed 
good night. Once he had wondered how it 
would seem to stand beside them as they 
slept, hair tousled, covers mussed and tossed, 
his arm round Gilda and 

There was no need of torturing himself. 
Henry Trindel turned to the real and im- 
mediate future and found himself nerved 
for the ordeal. She was still at home doubt- 
less. He would walk in and deliver the 
little speech that had been running through 
his head this last hour; it was short and 
dignified. It covered everything, and left 
no room for Gilda to hope that her one- 
time Henry was still deluded. That agony 
over with he would pack and take the nine- 
fifteen back to New York and the hotel that 
must be his home for a time. 

The big, ruddy young doctor met Henry 
Trindel at his gate on the way out. He 
stopped and grinned at Henry and then 
ceased grinning. 

“She’s about all right now,” he said. 
“T thought I’d better run in before dinner.” 

Her husband merely bowed. 

“Mrs. Trindel must have been under the 
devil’s own nervous strain last night?” the 
doctor suggested tartly. “What?” 

“Possibly,” said Henry Trindel. 

“Well, you see that she isn’t subjected 
to any more of them for a while!” the 
big young man directed with a good deal 
of unwarranted authority. “They’re not 
good for her just now, you know. And 
don’t take Mrs. Trindel’s moods too se- 
riously either. She seemed to think you 
might have done that.” 

He went on, humming and chewing at 
an unlighted cigar as he punched the self- 
starter and sent his car up the road. Being 
quite young and large and full-blooded he 
considered Henry Trindel’s nasty, cynical 
smile, and half-contemplated punching 
Henry himself, just for luck. But he was 
an ambitious person with a future of his 
own to carve out among Clythebourne’s 
best and wealthiest, and he shot the car 
round the corner just as Henry Trindel 
tramped into his blighted home. 

Gilda was not visible on the ground floor. 
With his new insight he had expected that. 


THE SATURDAY 


Myra Merriweather, of course, had rushed 
over and told her part of the good news. 
Just now Gilda would be above, rendering 
her outward loveliness a little more entranc- 
ing, ready to repent prettily when Henry 
Trindel appeared. He climbed the stairs 
with gritting teeth. He opened the door 
of her little boudoir and strode inward. 

_ Gilda was there; although she was garbed 
in no elaborate evening gown, sitting before 
the much-mirrored toilet table with maid 
and powder puff and all the other things 
he had expected. Gilda, in fact, had not 
dressed for dinner at all; she had on some- 
thing light blue, with white furry stuff at 
the neck and the cuffs, and she was deep 
in the pillows of her couch, with a blue down 
comforter over her and a pile of magazines 
on the little tabouret. 

Henry Trindel clenched his hands behind 
his back and breathed heavily. Heaven 
alone knew how he had loved her—how he 
loved her at this very minute—but here 
was the woman who had blasted his life! 
His own amazing day forgotten, he knew 
that but for her he would have been living 
happily, saving, little by little, saving in- 
stead of squandering through the best years. 

“Gilda!”’ said Henry Trindel in a thick 
low voice. ‘‘The time has come 2 

Her eyes halted him. There was some- 
thing very odd about those blue eyes; they 
shone with a soft, deep, new light that daz- 
zled him and dazed him. And the madden- 
ing smile came to her lips too. Even now, 
full of bitter knowledge, he could almost 
have sworn that it was a smile of love. 

“Henry, darling,’ Gilda said; ‘come 
over here and kiss me. The silly thing said 
that I must lie still until bedtime.’’ 

Of his own volition Henry Trindel did 
not move. Yet he was beside the couch 
and one of her soft arms was about his neck. 

“Sweetheart,” said Gilda, “I didn’t mean 
to be such a beast this morning. I—I think 
I must have been crazy. I felt crazy. I 
never meant a single word of it, Henry, 
dear. I don’t know half of what I said, but 
it must have been horrible; and you do for- 
give me—now?” 

“Gilda ” Henry Trindel began. 

“He made me swallow the most awful 
messes this morning,”’ mused Gilda; ‘but 
I’m sane again at least and i 

“Who did?” 

Usually Gilda gave the most direct, most 
lucid answer to any question. This time 
she did not. Gilda’s arm, in fact, tightened 
about her husband; her free hand found 
Henry Trindel’s and clung fast, in an oddly 
childlike manner; her lovely features were 
buried somewhere on Henry’s black diag- 
onal shoulder. 

“T saw you talking to him at the gate,” 
came thickly muffled from the region. “I— 
I wanted so to tell you myself!” 

The nervous heart in Henry Trindel’s 
bosom stopped short, bounded ahead, som- 
ersaulted and came down with a thud. 
His lean jaw sagged; a slow, bewildered 
glitter of joy crept into Henry Trindel’s eye. 

““Why—why, God bless my soul!” he 
gasped. “Gilda! Gilda, you surely don’t 
mean a 

The golden head on his shoulder bobbed 
vigorous assent. A mighty gulp rose in 
Henry Trindel’s throat as his arms closed 
about his Gilda. For the second time 
this evening tears came to his eyes. Be- 
cause, apart from the last, new, amazing 
fact which as yet he had not fully assimi- 
lated, Gilda had not been responsible for 
the morning’s outburst! She was her own 
sweet self and not the harridan he had 
fancied; she was the same Gilda, but how 
much more his own! 

“You’ll have to be very good to me 
now, Henry Trindel!’”’ Gilda said solemnly 
with one dainty palm on either of Henry’s 
cheeks. 

“Have I ever been anything else?” 
Henry asked brokenly. 

“You never have, you poor old sweet- 
heart!” breathed Gilda. ‘And I’m going 
to reform, Henry—truly! I’m going to 
stop spending money and wasting time 
and—everything, you know. I always 
vowed I would if—if anything like this was 
to be. And, Henry dear!” 

“Yes? Yes, my love?” choked Henry 
Trindel. 

In the adorable eyes a new quality had 
appeared; it puzzled Henry Trindel, yet 
he recognized it at once. This new, sober 
quality was plain accusation. 

“Hereafter,” said Gilda quite impres- 
sively, quite unaware that her words were 
like to drive the very breath from Henry 
Trindel—“‘ hereafter, you and I must save 
money!” 
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Lets frade 


Have You Ever Decided Which 
Puffed Grain is Best? 


In a certain home, for breakfasts and suppers, they serve both 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

In the mornings, with cream and sugar. At bedtime, in bowls 
of milk. 

Usually one child takes Puffed Wheat, the other takes Puffed 
Rice. But half the time, when they’ve made their choice, the 
children trade their dishes. 

Both are so enticing that it’s hard to choose between them. 
And the choice is always changing. You'll find that if you try it. 


Bubble-Like Bonbons 


But try serving Puffed Wheat with another wheat food, if you 
think the other form excels. 

There will be no vacillation then. The children, at least, will 
all choose the Puffed Wheat. 

These fascinating bubbles, thin, airy and crisp, have no rivals 
in grains not puffed. 


Then why not serve more Puffed Wheat? 


It is whole wheat, and that’s important. The outer coats, with 
their phosphates and minerals, are there. 

And in Puffed Wheat alone is every food cell exploded. Every 
atom is fitted for easy digestion. Every wheat element is made 
completely available. That’s the scientific reason for Puffed Wheat. 


Puffed Wheat ® 12c 
Puffed Rice ow 5c 


West 
Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—l5c 


The choicest wheat or rice 
kernels are sealed in huge 
guns. Then rolled for an hour 
in a fearful heat. The tiny bit 
of moisture inside of each food 
cell is thus changed to steam, 
then exploded. 


A hundred million explosions inside of each grain create these 
flaky tit-bits. By every standard these excel all other forms of 
these grain foods. 
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?Smokeless Powder Cartridges. Big enough $= 


ito get any game on the continent 
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of American 


ERE are the four leaders in the Sporting 
Arms business in this country today. - 
Undoubtedly there are other good guns. 
But the feeling among sportsmen seems 
to be that if a rifle or gun is not a Remington- 
ae | UMC it is not a modern sporting arm. 
instoneUMe. men And as to Ammunition, no matter what make 
me of arm a sportsman may own he is likely © 
to be a stickler for Remington-UMC Am- — 
munition. . 
ile ee ~ You may be one of the millions of — 
LU em American Sportsmen who are 
UMC .. = oe using Remington-UMC 
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R MP GUN ¢ snus 
—Six Shot Repeater, the first ham- 35% oy ts _ An QrixberGonGas ¢ 
sagan sae , , : y merless repeating shotgun. Posi- g : Sa ee ease P: 
SOFT POINT si yj tive Slide Action. Easily and 2% 


quickly loaded. Rapid in fire. Solid 23% 
: breech, closed top and sides. Load- 
ing and ejection at bottom—shells, : 
smoke and gases go down 
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REMINGTO HIGH 
POWER SLIDE ACTION RE- 
=4 PEATER—6 shot repeater,operat- 
4 ed by the famous Remington-UMC 
@ Slide Action. Remington ordnance 
“steel barrel and made in .25, .30, 
.32 and .35 calibers—using the same 
ammunition as the Remington- 
UMC Autoloading 
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and Ammunition 
Sportsmen 


arms and ammunition—if so, then you know. 
And you undoubtedly know many other 

sportsmen who are as strong for Remington-UMC 25S 

as you are yourself. 7) \=— Remineton-U 
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In your community, there is at least one of the 80,000 dealers aly (My TIT 
who are featuring Remington-UMC—and you know him and AS bala NITRO CLUB 


he knows you. He knows what you want, and he probably 
has also a very good understanding of why you want 
Remington-UMC Arms and Ammunition. 

That Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC on his store 
is his Sign and yours that he is Sportsmen’s Head- 
quarters. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. (233 Broadway), New York 
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rand Prize 


Awarded Armco Iron 
What this means to you 


Armco won the Grand Prize at 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition for the following special 
characteristics: Chemical Purity, 
Rust-Resisting Properties, Welding 
Quality, Enameling Properties and 
Electrical Conductivity. 


The award is a confirmation, by 
impartial scientists, of the claims 
made for Armco (Amer- 
ican Ingot) Iron with 
regard to these qualities 
by manufacturers who 
use it in their products 
and by the consumers 
of those products. 


Armco Iron Stops Needless Waste 


as no ordinary sheet metal can, not merely because of 
its Chemical Purity. 


Armco Iron is the most nearly perfect in respect to 
evenness, freedom from gases and all other features 
that form the basis of rust-resistance. 


Armco Iron is used by many manufacturers. You 
can get Armco Iron Roofing anywhere in the country. 
You can find Armco Iron products in hardware stores. 


Send for information on the product or use that interests you. 
Armco Iron cuts labor expense and factory 
losses. Reduces selling resistance. Insures 
longer life to sheet metal products. Write 
to us—today. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
The International Metal Products Company 


Box 753, Middletown, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


The trade mark ARMCO 
carries the as- surance that 
iron bearing that mark is manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling Mill 
Company with the skill, intelligence 
and fidelity associated with its prod- 
ucts, and hence can be depended upon 
co possess in the highest degree the 
merit claimed for it. 


Garden 


VICK’S andrea GUIDE 


For 67 years the leading authority F, 
Now on Vegetable, Page en Sar or 
Seeds, Plants an ulbs. You nee 
Ready it. Send for free copy—today. 1916 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
52 Stone Street The Flower City 


money value. RELIABLE Book Free. Write 


Do Not Sacrifice Your Inventions. Get full 
R.S.& A.B. Lacey, 608 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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trials? =—By Roger W. Babson 


HE great question that investors are 

asking is, What will industrial conditions 
be after the war? The railroads went into 
receivership when conditions were at their 
very worst, and are now being reorganized 
on a basis of poor conditions. The indus- 
trials, on the other hand, are now enjoying 
great prosperity, and even some now in re- 
ceivership, such as the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, have so much money that 
they don’t know what to do with it. 

This means that the railroads during the 
past year have been at their worst, while 
the industrials have been at their very best. 
It is usually good business to buy into 
things when they are at their worst rather 
than when they are at their best. On this 
basis, are the industrials which are now 
being reorganized a good purchase? Much 
depends on what general business will be 
after the war. 

Most people are agreeing that during the 
remainder of the war general business con- 
ditions will continue to improve. Unless 
some unusual catastrophe occurs this is 
bound to be true. Concerning conditions 
after the war, however, there seems to be 
a great difference of opinion. Nevertheless, 
most of the average business men seem to 
feel that after the war industrials will be 
even better than at present. They state 
that the signing of peace terms will be the 
signal for a real old-fashioned boom. I re- 
gret to say, however, that the keenest men 
seem to feel otherwise. For instance, a big 
New York banker thus expressed himself 
to me the other day: 

“We may see a real old-fashioned boom 
in this country accompanied by inflation 
and all the other reckless symptoms; but 
if it comes it will be here before the terms of 
peace are really signed. Moreover, there 
will be plenty of time to prepare for this. 
Assuming that the war lasts only one or 
two years more, there should be a period of 
at least eighteen months between the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the final signing of the 
peace terms. It seems to me that when 
peace finally comes there will be a shock 
almost as bad as that which came when 
war was declared. Certainly it will take 
another period of readjustment to adapt 
ourselves to peace conditions, as it did to 
ey ourselves to war conditions. Hence 

I should not be surprised to see pretty poor 
business after the war, especially for many 
of our industries. 

“The steel industry and other industries 
engaged in providing construction material 
may prosper for a while, but certainly the 
industries that are now profiting from war 
business will suffer severely.” 


Conditions After the War 


Whether general business, and hence the 
gross earnings of the industrial companies, 
will be greater or smaller after the war need 
not be discussed now; but I do think it is 
safe to expect three things: 


1. After the war the manufacturing ca- 
pacity of this country will be considerably 
in excess of requirements. This means in- 
creased competition and consequent price- 
cutting in industry. 

2. After the war immigration of unskilled 
labor will be much less than before the war. 
This may mean a higher wage level and 
consequently a greater expense for our in- 
dustries. 

3. The net result of these two factors 
should be smaller profits. | Therefore, 
whether the gross business is greater or 
smaller after the war than before, it does 
seem as if the net profits would be less. 


Let me explain the situation more in de- 
tail. In talking the other day with a Bridge- 
port manufacturer, who is increasing his 
plant fourfold in order to make war supplies 
for the Allies, I asked him what would hap- 
pen to his buildings if hostilities should 
cease within a few months. He replied: 
“This has all been provided for. The prices 
that I shall receive for the goods provide 
for the scrapping of these buildings after 
the war is over.’ 

“But,” I said, “you don’t suppose they 
really will be scrapped, do you?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘I don’t suppose they 
will be. They are too good. I suppose they 
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will be rented to somebody for manufactur- _ 
ing typewriters, jackknives, or some form 
of hardware supplies.” ‘ 
This man told the truth. This is exactly — 
what will be done. These buildings will be — 
used by somebody for manufacturing some- 
thing in competition with you and other — 
manufacturers who have been in business 
for years. Of course in many cases the 
market will be unable to consume the in- — 
creased product. This means that either 
you or they will fail. bi 
As one studies deeply into this ques- — 
tion of increased manufacturing capacity — 
it becomes very evident that it is fraught — 
with great dangers. It is apparent that — 
many of the present manufacturers will be — 
forced into bankruptcy by this new com- 
petition, or else the people new in the 
business will themselves fail. During this 
process of increased competition there will 
come increased price-cutting and all the © 
other unsatisfactory accompaniments. 
“But why do you think that immigration — 
will fall off after the war?’ some reader 
is asking. “Will not the Europeans be so 
disgusted with their condition and so bur- — 
dened with heavy taxes that they will want 
to come to this country?”’ 
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Two Calves in the Pasture 


Perhaps the demand for workers in ~ 
Europe after the war will be so great that 
wages will be high enough to keep them at 
home. Perhaps the governments of Kurope 
will put an embargo on emigration, for- — 
bidding their workers to leave the country. 
Of course what the ultimate result will be 
cannot be foretold, but I know that foreign — 
statesmen are planning to hold these work- — 
ers either by hook or by crook. Hence — 
I believe that the manufacturers of this — 
country who expect to see a rush of immi- — 
gration after the war may be much dis- — 
appointed. Yes, wages are going to hold 
up to their present figures. You need have — 
no fear of your boss’ reducing your pay — 
after April of next year if you continue to 
give him good service. rf 

Manufacturers who are dependent on un- F 
skilled labor may have much difficulty in © 
getting enough workmen. y 

All this means that manufacturing costs — 
will continue high and perhaps increase — 
after the war is over. This is not good news — 
for the industrial corporations, especially 
those that are now in receivership or on the — 
verge of receivership. 

My former article on railroad reorganiza-_ 
tions showed: (1) that many railroads are 
now in the hands of receivers; (2) that 
there have been many great opportunities 
to make money in railroad reorganizations - 
in the past; and (8) that these opportuni- 
ties still exist in connection with the railroad 
properties now being reorganized. The 
question which naturally risesin the reader’s — 
mind is whether or not the same comment — 
would apply to industrial opportunities. — 
In considering this, let us ask ourselves) ; 
two questions: i 


1. Is there an abnormal number of in- 
dustrial corporations in receivership at the 
present time? 

2. Have not the war orders kept some out 
of receivership that should have been there? — 


It seems to me that the present relation” 
between the railroads and the industrials — 
may be likened to that between two calves 
in an acre lot. Let us consider that the lot 
represents the community, and that it is 
springtime, when the grass is growing greener — 
every day. There is no doubt that condi-. 
tions are now improving, and that so far 
as business goes they are improving exceed-_ 
ingly fast at the moment. This is due to. 
the influence of ‘‘ war-order fertilizer.” f 

We will consider that one of these calves 
is a steer and the other is a heifer, and that 
the steer, which may be compared to the 
railroads, is tied. The heifer, which we will 
call the industrials, is free to walk about. 
Under such conditions the steer will be 
able to eat only what it can reach from the 
end of its tether. Its food is distinctly 
limited, while the heifer has every oppor- 
tunity to eat all it desires. Picture to 
yourself this situation, and ask yourself 
which you would rather buy, the steer th 


If We Could Hand You 
This Cigar, 
You Would Take It 


Unfortunately we do not stand before you 
this minute, and this page is not a waist- 
coat pocket from which we can take our 
cigars and extend them with an invitation 


that you try them. 

But we can offer you a box of them, 
delivered prepaid, and you do not 
have to pay for them unless you like 
them. 

You do not have to pay for them 
unless you are convinced that we have 
given you something worth while. | 

If you now pay Sc for a cigar we will 
give you a better cigar than you ever 
bought at that price. 

If you now smoke 3 for a quarter 
cigars, we will give you as good cigars 
for $5.00 per 100. 

And if you don’t think so after 
smoking ten—send them back at our 
expense. The trial will have cost you 
no money. 

Our offer is: Upon request, we will 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at our expense and 
no charge for the ten smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he agrees to 
remit the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

When you understand the workings 
of that offer you have the secret of 
why we can give you at $5 a hundred 
a cigar hard to match at 3 for a quar- 
ter over the counter. First, we do not 
count on many men smoking ten 
cigars and returning the rest. Four- 
teen years in this business makes us 
pretty confident that you will like our 
Panatela. But even when you pay 
for the first order of cigars, we make 
nothing, for it costs quite a lot to sell 
the first box to a man. 

But—if he likes the Panatela well 
enough to keep on ordering it, box 
after box, at literally no selling cost to 
us—no rent, no clerk hire—why then 
we can afford to give a wonderfully 
good cigar and still make a fair profit. 

That is exactly how the plan works. 

A large proportion of our cigars go to 
men who have been smoking them for 
years—not because they cost so little 
but solely because the Shivers is the 
kind of cigar you soon learn to prefer 
to all other cigars. 

In the first place it is easy on the nerves. 
Its filler is Cuban Havana but its wrap- 
per is Sumatra, a blend of tobaccos that 
can be smoked five or six times a day 
without that feeling that you have been 
smoking a lot. 

Our cigars are hand made, uniform, 
free burning, fragrant and mild, a com- 
bination rarely found in any one brand 
at any price. 

In ordering, please use business sta- 
tionery or give references and state 


whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
21st and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Doat Throw Away 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 

For over three years European motorists 
have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of their tires by “‘half-soling” them with 
Steel-Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving 
$50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 

My without a cent de- 
We Deliver Free piu. cnt, de 
press and allow youto be the judge. Durable 
Treads double the life of your tires and are 
sold under a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles 
without puncture. Applied in your own 
garage in thirty minutes. 


+ My offered to motor- 
Special Discount °%"** ‘rte 
tory on first shipment direct from factory. 

Don't take any more chances with your [ 
tires. Mail the coupon today and find out 
how to get 5,000 more miles out of them. 


pose=Tear off and Mail—Save the Discountseaasy 


5 Colorado Tire & Leather Company 
‘ 145 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colorado. A45 Transporta- 
‘ 
s 
s 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


tion Bldg., Chicago, 451 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, sample, copy 
of 5,000: mile guarantee, special discount terms, and book 
“10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires.” 


Name 
Address. ~z 


4 My Tire Sizes are 
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GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 


and Finishes 
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Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplicity 
of application and very low cost will surprise you. 
Descriptive booklet with cost table for any size 
floor—FREE. Write Now to Dept. 4. 


Grippin Mfg. Co., Newark, New York 
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is tied or the heifer that is free to roam 
about. 

The railroads to-day are in the same 
position as the steer that is tied. Their 
earnings are limited by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which fixes the rates. It 
is impossible for their directors to reduce 
expenses, Owing to the very strong labor 
organizations into which the employees are 
banded. The railroads are in the identical 
position of the steer that is tied, free to 
walk and feed within certain limits only. 
This is the real difficulty of the railroad 
situation to-day. Their expenses are con- 
tinually increasing, and they are unable to 
increase their rates excepting with great 
difficulty, and then only in very small pro- 
portions. Moreover, like the steer, the 
railroads are absolutely tied to the localities 
in which they are operated. The railroad 
company cannot take up its rails and road- 
bed and move them to some better locality. 

The industrials to-day are in the same 
position as the heifer that is roaming freely 
about the acre lot. Industrial companies, 
generally speaking, are free to charge any- 
thing they please to sell their goods. If 
the cost of raw material and labor increases 
any manufacturing plant can mark up the 
prices of its goods without asking any out- 
side body for approval. Not only can the 
industrial companies charge what they 
wish, but they are free to operate in any sec- 
tion of the country or in any part of the 
world. Like the untied heifer they can roam 
about the country with perfect freedom. 
Certainly they are free from government 
interference unless they attempt to do some- 
thing absolutely illegal. This is especially 
true at the present time, when the indus- 
trials are able to manufacture new lines of 
goods and charge any price for them, 
simply to fill war orders. 

For instance, machinery formerly used 
for manufacturing typewriters is now being 
used in the manufacture of mechanism for 
exploding shrapnel. This freedom to roam 
about is of as great advantage to industrial 
companies as it is to a cow. On the prin- 
ciple that we would rather be the free heifer 
than the steer that is tied, most people 
argue that it is now better to buy industrial 
stocks than to buy railroad stocks. If 
conditions were always to remain as they 
are this would be true. 


More Rope for the Steer 


I feel, however, that a change is inevi- 
table. A study of the trend of legislation 
shows clearly that the next move will be to 
lengthen the rope with which the steer is 
tied, thus giving the railroads more free- 
dom, and then to tie the heifer calf to a 
rope that will limit her freedom. This 
means that, although industrials now ap- 
pear very happy, it is easy to foretell that 
the sun will not always shine upon them. 
The industrials may be at their best now, 
while the railroads are at their worst. 
From this point of view, is it not good 
business now to buy railroad stocks rather 
than to buy industrial stocks? Certainly it 
is wiser to buy into things when they are 
at their worst and apt to become better, as 
is the case with the railroads, than to buy 
into them when they are at their best, as 
may be the case with the industrials. 

There is even another point of similarity 
between these two calves in the acre lot 
and these two classes of investments, rail- 
roads and industrials. You will remember 
that the calf which I compared to a rail- 
road was a steer. Steers are obliged to 
take care only of themselves. Steers do not 
have calves of their own. Although the 
steer in question is tied and has only a cer- 
tain radius to feed from, it does have the 
benefit of all within this radius for itself. 
The steer need not fear competition and is 
not obliged to share with others. This is 
very true of the railroads now operating. 
Although the railroads are now compelled 
to feed within a certain radius, they do 
have a certain monopoly within that 
radius. None of us will live to see more 
trunk lines between New York and Chicago 
or between Chicago and St. Louis. The 
United States has seen its last transcon- 
tinental line for the present generation, for 
the Western Pacific, the most recent one 
built, is now in the throes of a receivership. 
Probably even the first mortgage bond- 
holders of this company may be obliged to 
take stock or an income bond for their 
holdings. When the new transcontinental 
lines of Canada are considered the situa- 
tion is found to be even worse. Here there 
has been much overbuilding. The railroads 

(Concluded on Pace 48) 
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On Free Trial 


Please consider this latest addition to the Phonograph Family with an open 
mind. Judge it not by price—but by performance only. We give you the privilege 
of hearing this remarkable new Phonograph without the slightest expense or 
obligation. 

Send us your name and address on Coupon below (or in personal letter) 
and we will offer you a Free Demonstration that will enable you to judge for 
yourself the unsurpassed purity, volume and richness of tone and amazingly 
faithful reproductive ability of this perfect Phonograph. 


You will be perfectly free to test this new instrument, compare its per- 
formance with even the highest priced Phonographs, and form your own unbiased 
conclusions as to its merits. Mail the Coupon today and get our Free Trial Offer 
on this new and wonderful instrument— 
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especially to supply the enormous demand for 

a perfect phonograph at a moderate price. In this remarkable phonograph has no superior 

quality of performance it satisfies the most at any price. You may own one for only $12. 
exacting, and brings alike to the millionaire's * o* * 

mansion or workingman’s cottage the delights The VANOPHONE is an all-metal machine, 

- ee gee ee CESS EON SBa aos With the beautifully enameled in black and gold. Has 

ANO ONE in your home, you need never an exclusive brake which automatically starts 


pass a dull evening. and stops the machine (a feature not found on 

gaan ls some of the very highest priced phonographs) 

It offers you the very cream of the world’s and a new and improved reproducer that re- 

best music, both instrumental and vocal; not- produces with a clear, bell-like fullness the 

able speeches, recitations and monologues by highest as well as lowest tones. All harsh, 

great orators and stage celebrities. It brings rasping effects have been entirely overcome in 
right into your home the stars of grand opera, this latest musical creation. 

world-famous bands and orchestras that have x O# 

thrilled and inspired millions of music lovers. 
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The VANOPHONE appeals to all ages and 


produced on disc records. For quiet home en- 
joyment, dances, club use, parties or outings, 


Mere description of the VANOPHONE con- 
veys little idea of its real value. Tones tell 
more than talk. “Hearing is believing.” 


tastes. It educates, entertains and satisfies Listen to this remarkable instrument—then 
both young and old, reproducing with mar- decide! Let your verdict be based on the test 


velous fidelity everything in speech and music we give. Write or mail the coupon today. 


The Vanophone Won Medal for Tone Quality at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


DEALERS 


Do you realize the enormous demand that is daily growing by laps and 
bounds for this remarkable new and perfect phonograph at a price that places it 
within reach of every home? Only $12. If you are in position to handle the 
VANOPHONE in your trade territory, write at once for our attractive offer to 
Druggists, Stationers, Hardware Dealers and General Merchants, who are willing 
to supply the demand we have created. 


Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


We will gladly send our Special Free Trial Offer on the VANOPHONE 
VANOPHONE to any Saturday Evening Post reader. Letter, OR. 
postal or coupon brings it promptly. The VANOPHONE is only 
$12 anywhere. Address— 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., 
Dept.J | ELYRIA, OHIO. 


Please send me full particulars about your VANOPHONE and Special Free 
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| HE foundation of 


Johns-Manville is 
Asbestos. The busi- 
ness structure of 
Johns-Manville 
grew by rendering 
service. To serve 
you more fully this 
institution has out- 
reached Asbestos 
and now offers a 
complete line of ma- 
terials to every field 
in which Asbestos 
had originally led it. 


Heat Insulation 


Fire Extinguishers 
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Protective Devices 


Electrical Specialties 


CONTINENT-WIDE institution that roofs Amer- 

ica’s big buildings and your house or barn— 

that has lighted the Nation’s big store windows and 

your neighbor’s living-room—that waterproofs your 

town reservoir, heat-proofs your dining table and 
equips your automobile. 

The farmer in Iowa, the Los Angeles suburbanite, the Granary 


in Canada, the New England manufacturer—all are reached by 
Johns-Manville Service. 


Your commercial life in office, factory or plant, your domestic 
life in and about the home, your civic life in the School, College, 
Church or township are all served by this institution. And 
when you use any of the J-M Products listed here you are 
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satisfaction above all other considerations. 
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This man makes 


$270.00 a month 


ERSCHEL F. GEREKE, of Nebraska, in 

the second month of his work as a representa- 
tive of The Curtis Publishing Company, made 
$270.00. In the first month, without previous 
experience, he earned $94.00. 


LIVE YOUNG MEN 


are needed right now inevery part of the country to 
take care of the 1916 demand for new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Orders are easily secured; the salary and com- 
mission are liberal, and no investment is required. 
“The Way to an Independent Income,’ a book- 
let containing full details of the work, will be 
sent to you without charge on request. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Write for How To Obtain a Patent. 


PATENT List of Patent Buyers and Inven- 


tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 
Our four books sent free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attys.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Valuable 130-pp. Bata book, Factson lower- 
ing death-rate, getting 100% hatches, highest 
prices, etc, Illustrates improved incubators.. 
Write today. Model Incubator Co., 30 Henry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. Also 39 Barclay St., N.Y.City. 


MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs, 
High quality at low prices. 3ist year. 96 page catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 


58 BREEDS Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, vigor- 
’ ousand beautiful. Fowls, eggs and incubators atlow prices. 
America’s pioneer poultry farm. 22 years’ exp. Large, 
fine catalog free. F, A. Neubert,Box 681, Mankato, Minn. 


WE WILL BUY 


at a generous price the spare time of any man or 
woman. Let us tell you about it. 
Tue Saturpay Evenine Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
PATEN facturers want Owen Patents. Send for 
3 free books; inventions wanted, etc. 
I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Protect them with a’Gunn' 


OU can start with one book section with top and base, at 
small co: add to it as you get more books. Doors are 
a egaeana non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to 
set up ortakeapart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship, 


Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition 
See the famous ‘‘Gunn”’ Sectional Bookcase at your dealer's or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors,. showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Standard designs 


in mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. 
Prices lower than others. 


Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids 
MICH: 
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(Concluded from Page 45) 
may be tied up, but they can be sure .of 
having all the feed within reach. No new 
railroads will be built to compete with 
them for many years to come. 

You will remember that the calf which 
I compared to the industrials was a heifer. 
This means that it will be only a year or so 
before she will have a calf of her own and be 
compelled to share her feeding ground. 
This is the exact situation with industrials. 
Although they are free to roam about, other 
industrials are also free to roam about. 
Although you, as a manufacturer, can 
raise your prices as you wish and go into 
anyone else’s territory, your competitors 
are free to lower their prices and come into 
your territory. It is true that the railroads 
are forbidden to increase their rates with- 
out permission from Washington, but it 
is also true that their competitors cannot 
cut their rates without likewise obtaining 
permission from Washington. Considered 
from this point of view, all is not rosy for 
the heifer calf. ‘‘The worst is yet to come”’ 
in her case. Her troubles are ahead, but 
will surely be reached some day. 

Regarded in this light, do railroad se- 
curities look so bad and industrials so good? 
It seems to me that as a speculation the 
industrials do not look so good as the rail- 
roads. This is especially true when consid- 
ering the industrials now in receivership. 
There are two reasons for this: First, there 
are comparatively few industrials now in 
receivership; secondly, those that are do 
not appear very attractive. 

The whole matter is based upon the 
question: ‘‘ When is the time to buy indus- 
trials?”” Most readers feel that the time 
to buy is when things look attractive. The 
average reader buys industrial securities 
when earnings are increasing and sells such 
securities when dividends are being passed. 
This is the popular and common practice. 
But is it worth while? Can money be made 
in this way? I think not. Whether one is 
interested in railroads, industrials or public 
utilities, the time to buy is when things 
look blue, when earnings are decreasing and 
when dividends are being passed. In the 
same way, wherever your interest may lie, 
the time to sell is when things look rosy, 
when earnings are increasing and when 
dividends are being advanced. 

Therefore, in applying this theory to 
industrial reorganizations of to-day, we 
need only ask, “‘Are industrials:as a class 
prosperous just now or not?” The answer 
to this question is that they are very pros- 
perous to-day, as a class. The tremendous 
demand for war supplies by the Allies has 
caused idle sheds to be turned into busy 
factories, and companies that were on the 
verge of bankruptcy suddenly to become 
very prosperous. Under these conditions it 
seems to me that this is not an especially 
good time to buy into industrial reorgani- 
zations. Personally I shall wait until the 
industrials as a class are in a more depressed 
condition. Perhaps in closing I can give 
you an illustration that will show how full 
the industrial tide is running at the present 
time. I have in mind the case of the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company. 


The Turn of the Tide 


This is a concern that was incorporated 
in 1899 to engage in mining and smelting 
zine and lead ores. In July, 1908, it pur- 
chased a large interest in the Wisconsin 
Zine Company, and in 1909 showed net 
earnings of over $350,000, its stock selling 
for $40 a share. Everyone was enthusi- 
astic over the property and wanted to get 
aboard. The stock really was of value, the 
company owning twenty-five hundred acres 
in the district of Joplin, Missouri, with six 
mines and seven mills having a capacity 
of about six thousand tons. It also had val- 
uable holdings in the Webb City district of 
Missouri and in arich territory of Tennessee 
where properties are now being actively 
developed. 

Two new smelters in the natural gas 
fields of Kansas and a sulphuric acid plant 
at Hillsboro, Illinois, were put into opera- 
tion in November, 1912. While these 
things were in construction the company 
seemed to flourish, and in 1911 the net 
earnings exceeded $471,000. In 1912 the 
capital stock was increased and a dividend 
of 8 per cent was paid. Then came a period 
when distribution was imminent. The con- 
struction days being over and the stock 
being on an 8 per cent basis, insiders de- 
cided it was time to sell. Once again dol- 
lars floated from the public to the promoters, 
after which the clock struck twelve. 
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From that time on the earnings dectinedll 
at a very rapid rate. The dividend in 1913 
was reduced from 8 per cent to 4 per 
cent, and no dividend whatever was paid 
in 1914. The real romance of the situation — 
can be understood only when I tell you that 
a surplus of $103,365, in 1910, had changed — 
to a deficit of $304, 631 in 1913! When the > 
war broke out this stock was selling at 
almost nothing, and the stockholders of 
American Zine were a sad and forlorn — 
bunch, In a conversation about the com- 
pany’s prospects which I had with one of 
these stockholders at that time he cer- 
tainly acted as if their patient were already - 
dead and they were only waiting for the 
undertaker to take care of the remains. 

The next time I saw this good-natured - 
individual was in January, 1915, after the - 
war had been in progress about six months 
and when this stock was selling at about — 
$16 ashare. I noticed that he was smiling, - 
and I asked the reason. 4 

“Well,” said he, “‘you know the Amer- 
ican Zine, Lead and Smelting Company — 
owns a large sulphuric acid plant in the 
West, and we are having a great demand 
for this acid. Moreover, the demand < 
lead is steadily increasing. It seems that 
the Allies need both acid and lead in large 
quantities for the manufacture of ammuni-- 
tion. It looks as if American Zine had a — 
chance to pull through.” 


The House That Zinc Built — 


Directly after this conversation I left for — 
South America, and when I came back 
American Zine was selling at $50 a share, 
spelter had increased from 434 cents to17%_ 
cents, and lead from 34% cents to 8 cents 
a pound. Sulphurie acid prices were still 
booming. Now the American Zinc, Lead | 
and Smelting Company has so far reduced 
its indebtedness of $1,400,000 outstanding 
a year ago that to-day it owes but $50, 000 
on a note that is not due at this writing. 
OnNovember first the company had $2,000,- 
000 of net quick assets, of which nearly P 
million is in cash and bills receivable. * 

My friend is now one of the happiest men 
in Boston. Moreover, his profits are not 
merely paper profits, as American Zine 
is really getting the good old-fashioned 
dollars for its products. The-stock was 
actually cheaper at $50 a share last July— 
1915—than it was at $10 a share in July, 
1914. The last time I saw my friend the 
only thing that was worrying him was how 
in the world he and his company would be 
able to dispose of their money. 4 

All the directors, however, are not worry- 
ing on this account. One of them has a 
beautiful summer place on the North Shore 
of Massachusetts. Although only two or 
three years ago he remodeled a large resi- 
dence at great expense, making practically 
a new house of it, he is now moving this 
mansion off, preparing to build a beautiful 
stone residence. While motoring by the 
other day I stopped and asked a neigh- 
bor: ‘“‘ What is Mr. doing on the hill? 
He sig to be moving his new i 
awa 

“Oh, ” he replied, “‘he is going to build 4 
handsome stone mansion. You have heard 
about the house that Jack built. Well, I 
guess they will call this the house that Zi 
built.” * 

If the above were not one of a hundr 
similar illustrations I should not take ti 
to relate the story. It, however, suggests 
two important points: 

1. Very few industrial companies 
now being reorganized; all are too pr 


perous. a 

2. Now is no time to buy into indust 
reorganizations; all look too rosy. 

In other words, most industrial com-— 
panies are now so prosperous that mae 
people are reaping harvests never cream 
of before. These increased profits are be- 
ginning to be spent on new houses, mo: 
furniture and luxuries of all kinds. ss 

Though I say this is no time to-buy into” 
industrial reorganizations, you see I am 
not bearish on the general business situa 
tion for 1916. Instead, I am bearish on 
these industrial romances largely beca 
I am bullish on the general situation for t 
immediate future. The time to buy in 
industrial reorganizations will be after t 
war is all over, some few years hence, wh 
we are suffering from the after-effects, th 
suffering being in direct proportion to t 
length of the war. Remember, the law thi 
all action is followed by equal reaction V 
still apply after peace has been decla 
Neither the German nor the English nor 
our own great bankers can suspend it. — 
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master returned to Mrs. Feeney’s parlor 
suite and sonorously reprimanded her for 
what he designated as hitting the bottle. 

Time and experience, in fact, had left 
Widder somewhat skeptical as to the wan- 
derers bivouacking in that hall bedroom, 
which so often seemed to stand as the last 
milestone on the roadway of adversity. 
The list was not an encouraging one. There 
had been the young Cuban, for instance, 
who tried to commit suicide because of his 
hapless love affair with a department-store 
glove girl. And there had been the runa- 
way girl from upstate, whose long-bearded 
and orison-making father had come and 
taken her home, after publicly and pas- 
sionately offering up prayer for the soul of 
the inarticulately indignant Mrs. Feeney. 

Then there had been the spinster lady 
with the limp, who had announced herself 
as a teacher of polite languages and found 
New York stubbornly satisfied with its 
knowledge of the vulgar mother tongue. 
That faded spinster from a New England 
village, Widder knew, had not enough to 
eat; for one night, thinking he was hearing 
mice, he detected her in the act of rammag- 
ing stealthily through his hall-door rubbish 
box. Thereafter he became studiously ex- 
travagant, tossing away biscuit cartons 
with only two-thirds of their contents gone, 
and a whole Wienerwurst or two, and 
pieces of cheese substantial enough to fat- 
ten a dozen mice. The stealthy midnight 
pillagings were repeated, and the waste 
from Widder’s cooking became more opu- 
lent, until, of a sudden, the whole game 
came to an end. He had overdone things. 
‘That timid starveling, he realized, after she 
had migrated into quarters unknown, had 
come to understand that he knew. But she 
hhadn’t the face to let him know that she 
knew he knew. 

And there had been the artist’s-model 
girl who had borrowed Widder’s flatiron to 
press out her shirt waists, and had casually 
asked to dry her hair at his window, and 
had told him how she eventually.intended to 
star if she didn’t get the figure work for the 
new Exposition buildings. She had even 
come within an ace of giving him heart 
failure because of her offhand midnight in- 
terrogation as to whether or not he would 
mind boiling a pint of hot water for her on 
his gas stove. She had further presented 
him with a portfolio of art-calendar life 
studies of herself, diaphanously incased in 
cheesecloth—which Widder blushingly and 
promptly locked away in the carpenter’s 
chest. She had been a companionable 
enough sort of girl, but he was not alto- 
gether sorry when she went suddenly West 
with a moving-picture company, although 
she had casually borrowed a dollar from 
him to pay the expressman and had de- 
oarted without remembering to return it. 
| But of this new hall-room woman Widder 
snew practically nothing. Since her advent 
luring the last week or two he had been 
nore than usually preoccupied with his 
own affairs. He remembered having seen a 
vale-faced slip of a girl passing up and down 
she gloomy stairs as quietly as a ghost. He 
ulso recalled, when he came to think of ie 

neeting her once in the doorway as she was 
soing out. She had seemed very tired. She 
aad nice brown hair, however, and an hon- 

»st look in her hazel eyes. That much he 
emembered distinctly. And she was not 
‘he rooming-house type. He had even felt 
1 little sorry for her, although he had not 
aken the trouble to ask himself why, for in 
pite of all her tiredness he had been struck 

vy the look of furtive innocence on her face, 

\s though the city had frightened her into a 
listrust of her own soul’s goodness. Yes, 
‘oncluded Widder as he lighted his gas 
‘tove and carefully packed away his grocer- 
2s, She was a different type from the others. 
ike all the rest of them, he supposed, she 
vas hard at work trying to make both ends 
ae And like so many of them she was 
‘robably not making a success of it. She 
vas assuredly not making a success of it, 
Or women who do never shut themselves 
‘Pin their rooms and cry over it. 

Widder went to his door and cautiously 
nd silently opened it. He stood there star- 
ig at the closed door of the hall room, 
itently listening. He imagined that she 
ad stopped crying. But he could not be 
ire of it. So he tiptoed silently along the 
ark hall. When he came to her door he 
opped and listened, with head inclined. 

No; she had not stopped. She was still 
‘ying. But she was doing it more quietly 


now. He could hardly catch the sound 
of her sobs. They were the stifled, broken 
whimpers of utter exhaustion and hopeless- 
ness. She was crying as a discouraged and 
abandoned child cries, thinly and quaver- 
ingly. 

It was not a pleasant sound. Widder 
crept away from it, disturbed in spirit. He 
was back at his own door, with his hand on 
the knob, when a sudden wave of audacity 
swept over him. He took a deep breath 
and walked boldly to the hall-room door. 
Then he knocked on its faded yellow panel. 
For Widder, in hard weather, scattered 
bread crumbs along his window sill for the 
sparrows. 

The crying stopped all of a sudden and 
there was a minute of silence. Then Wid- 
der knocked again. It was too late, he felt, 
to turn back, but he ventured a discreet 
glance down the stairway to make sure 
the coast was clear. For Mrs. Feeney’s 
will, in the face of any “‘goin’s on” in her 
house, was as the law of the Medes and 
Persians. 

The door opened. The girl with the hazel 
eyes stood before him. Her hair was a 
little tumbled, and if there was the faintest 
trace of a misty redness above her cheek- 
bones there was a distinct look of challeng- 
ing inquiry in the hazel eyes themselves. 

“Ts—is anything wrong?’’ Widder inade- 
quately asked. He was plainly the more 
embarrassed of the two. 

“T think not!” was her calmly imper- 
sonal response. 

‘I’m sorry,’”’ stammered Widder, back- 
ing away a little. ‘I thought I heard—I 
mean I thought you were ae 

“T think it must have been a mistake,” 
she said, still rigid, for the city apparently 
had already taught her the need of cuirass- 
ing herself in that pathetic armor plate 
of aloofness before all strangers. But the 
kindliness and concern of Widder’s squint- 
ing eyes were not to be evaded. 

“Honestly,” he told her, “I thought I 
heard you crying. And I was wondering 
if See) 

He seemed unable to finish. The girl 
looked at him for amoment or two of silence. 

“T was crying,” she suddenly admitted. 
But even the admission was practically a 
challenge. 

“That’s too bad. I hope it’s ” And 
again he came to a stop. 

“No, it’s nothing in which you could 
help me,”’ she said. But Widder noticed 
that she gulped a little before she managed 
to get the words out. 

“Are you sure?’”’ he asked, as persistent 
now as though he were expounding the 
virtues of his patented tap filter to a 
vacillating householder. 

For the first time the girl’s face relaxed a 
little. 

“Not unless you are a walking diction- 
ary,” she said with a wintry ghost of a 
smile. Her words for a moment seemed to 
perplex the man at the door. 

“T am!” he announced, still audacious. 
For Widder, although innocent of being a 
bookworm, spent many a rainy day toast- 
ing his toes and poring over out-dated 
magazines and bargain-counter volumes 
from the Twenty-third Street stalls. 

She turned to a spindle-legged bamboo 
table on which a typewriter stood and 
picked up an open notebook that lay be- 
side it. 

“Then how do you spell hyperpyrexia?”’ 
she solemnly demanded. ‘And is there, 
can there be, such a word as triskaideka- 
phobia?” 

Widder did not intend to be stumped. 
So instead of answering that question, he 
asked another. 

“But why do you want to know how 
to spell hyper-er—hyperpyrexia?”’ he in- 
quired as he advanced a step or two into 
the room. That advance was unconscious, 
being, in fact, a professional habit with 
him, since no persuasiveness, he had found, 
could successfully penetrate a door panel. 
And doors had the habit of being shut in 
one’s face and ending all argument. 

She dropped the notebook listlessly 
down on the undulatory box couch with 
its Sixth Avenue Gobelin cover. 

“Tt’s no use,’”’ she announced. “I can’t 
do it! Ican’t!” 

She did not actually wring her hands, but 
her gesture struck Widder as being a dis- 
tressingly hopeless one. She looked ill- 
nourished and worn, as if her taut nerves 
had been strung to the snapping point. 
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Brunswick Home Tables 
are scientifically built, with 
accurate angles, fast ever- 

level billiard beds and quick- 
acting Monarch cushions— 
N the choice of experts. 
\ Why buy a toy table when 
a real grown-up Brunswick 
costs so little? By paying 
while playing, you never will 


x miss the amount. 
h Any Home 


| Has Room 


Now you can get a gen- 
\ uine Brunswick in any size 
\ your home requires. Our 
“Quick Demountable”’ fits 
| on. top of your library or 
| dining table, or comes with 
folding or quick-detachable 
\ legs. 
‘ “Grand” and“ Baby Grand” 
—for homes with a spare 


\ 


“Baby Grand” 
| i 4) Carom and Pocket 
| Billiard Table 


Mail ForBilliard 


sorta es - 


“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ r7ght in front of the 
pocket is only one of the whimsical turns with 
which Home Billiards abounds. 
frolic to twit the family sharp-shooter. So leave it 
to mother and the boys to hold their own. 


It’s part of the 


| Your family deserves this daily sport and exer- 
cise that Brunswick Carom and Pocket Tables 
are providing for thousands of homes. 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables: 


y Grand” 


“Grand,”’ “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable”’ 


Now $27 Up— Pay 10c a Day 


room, attic, basement or den 
—are the finest and fastest 
in the world. 


30-Day Trial— 
Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Spirit Level, Expert Book of 33 
Games, etc., all included free with 
every Brunswick. No extras to 
buy—no heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 
30 days FREE. Then pay month- 
ly, as little as 10 cents a day! 


Send at once for our widely- 
read book, “‘ Billiards—The Home 
Magnet,” that shows these tables 
in realistic colors, discloses fac- 
tory prices and full details. New 
edition now ready. Mail the cou- 
pon for this valuable book today. 
It’s FREE. (508) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 26F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


Name__ 


Address 
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PERFECTION HEATER 
AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS 


Again the Perrection SmMoxetess Ort HEATER 
has carried off first honors. The judges at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition have awarded first 
prize to this wonderful little oil heater. This 
award was based on the usefulness of the 
PERFECTION to you—on its efhiciency — its 
beauty of design—its ability to perform a 
most useful service in cold and chilly weather. 
It is but another tribute to the quality of 
materials and workmanship which combine in 
making the Prrrection the greatest oil heater 


on earth. 


THE CLEVELAND FouNDRY 
CoMPANY 


7360 Prarr AVENUE 


Derr. A 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_ Also Made in Canada by the 
Perfection Stove Co., Ltd.» 
Sarnia, Ontario 


PR-PUR-PER 
PERFECTION 


SUFFERING WITH PULMONARY 
TROUBLES SHOULD LEARN OF THE 


HEART OF THE WELL COUNTRY 


where the equable climate and the efficacy 
of the combined low humidity and high 
altitude give the very best opportunity for 
recovery. Living expenses are comparatively 
low and accommodations for healthseekers 
unexcelled. A booklet is issued describing 
the climatic treatment of tuberculosis and 
the cost of treatment. Address HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque Commercial 
Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


1916 Nasery’c Catalog —America’s 


rity 
SEND TODAY! PLANT EARLY! 


So fieres pid 


ibs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully illus- 

trated. Noagents. Save money—buy direct 
omg from America's leading nurserymen. § 

Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock,7 kinds & 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 
Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 

i lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 

entals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and & 
satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, how 
and when to plant, etc., all told in free 
catalog No. 2. Write today! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Dept. 120, Painesville, Ohio 


Commercial artists practically trained by members of our faculty 


have earned $100 in two days, often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


Earn from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer— 


uncrowded field—dignified profession. 
spare time by our home study method. 
apply. Send today for beautiful catalog in colors. 
of commercial illustrations, Free for the asking. 


Learn to draw during your 
Easy to learn, easy to 
Also our folio 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc., 26 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“You can’t do what?” persisted the 
perplexed Widder. 

“T can’t make out a line of it.” 

“A line of what?” 

“Of this dictation.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Doctor Funkhouser’s. He’s what they 
call a—a pyretologist, I think it is. He 
gave me this as a test and told me to go 
home and type it out.” 

““Are you a stenographer?” 

A faint flush mounted the girl’s white 
cheek. 

“T thought I could be one, the same as 
I thought I could do pastel work for the 
fashion papers. But I haven’t had enough 
practice, and Doctor Funkhouser thought 
I was too young.” 


Widder began to understand. But he 


insisted on remaining practical. 

“Ts your machine a good one?” 

“Not very; it’s only rented by the week. 
But it’s better than my notes.” 

“Let’s have a look at them,” ie sug- 
gested. His tone was so matter of fact 
that she did not even hesitate. 

He glanced over the pages of hiero- 
glyphics, with here and there a phrase writ- 
ten out in long hand. Among these he 
encountered such words as fibrovascular 
and intravenous and pyosapremia, and 
many more like them. 

“My, my, but they do seem jaw- 
breakers,” he admitted. He rubbed the 
top of his head with his forefinger as he 
puzzled over the word “kakexia,” with 
‘“‘cakexia”’ written above and ‘‘cachexia”’ 
below it. 

“Now just what is kakexia?’”’ he pon- 
dered aloud. 

““That’s something he said he thought I 
might possibly have myself,’’ added the 
girl with listless bitterness. ‘‘This is the 
first page or two of his lecture on some sort 
of fever. He’s getting the series ready to be 
brought out in book form. That’s why he 
advertised for an extra stenographer.” 

Widder was still studying the notebook. 
Then the idea came to him: 

‘Why, what you need here is a medical 
dictionary. Then you can look up the 
words and make sure of them. And that’ll 
put you straight on the spelling, besides 
showing that you’ve got your text co- 
herent.”’ 

The suggestion was a simple enough one, 
but at the core of Widder’s enthusiasm 
burrowed a small canker of disquiet. Such 
things cost money, and he himself, that 
ven was not overburdened with ready 
cash. 

The girl shook her head. 

“He’s only given me until nine o’clock in 
the morning to turn it in.” 

“Then supposing we get that dictionary 
and settle down to work,”’ he hesitatingly 
suggested. 

“Where?” asked the incredulous girl. 

“Why, I can have a medical dictionary 
up here in a jiffy,’’ announced the hero- 
ically mendacious Widder. 

“But I can’t ask you to do this,” ob- 
jected the girl. 

“‘Fiddlesticks!”” said Widder. “I can 
borrow that book inside of ten minutes!” 

This was not exactly the truth, but he 
gave her no time to fathom his deceptions. 
Instead, he slipped back into his own room, 
turned down the gas in the stove, put on 
his hat and coat, and bolted for East 
Twenty-third Street between Lexington 
and Fourth Avenues. There he found one 
of the basement booksellers along that 
tideway of second-hand literature putting 
up his shutters for the night. Widder 
casually inquired if he had anything in the 
line of medical dictionaries. He was shown 
a nurse’s handbook, for eighty cents, and 
a much fatter and more authentic volume 
which could be knocked down to him at 
half price, to wit: one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. 

Widder, being an artful buyer, lamented 
the break in the dictionary’s binding and 
the utter absence of a title page. He 
promptly proclaimed it as being worth a 
dollar to him, and no more. The dealer said 
a dollar and a half. Widder shook his head. 
The dealer, consulting his watch, said it 
could go for a dollar and a quarter if it 
went without further argument. Widder 
counted out a dollar and ten cents and an- 
nounced that amount as his limit. It was 
the dealer’s turn to shake his head; he 
couldn’t afford to lose money on books like 
that. Widder accordingly gathered up his 
dime and four quarters and started for the 
door. As he had hoped and half expected, 
the dealer stopped him before he mounted 


| the snow-covered steps to the street level. 


January 15, 191 


The bargain was closed; it was giving the 2 
book away, but no shop ‘could be kept ope’ 
all night over a matter of fifteen cents. i 

Widder did not wait even to have th 
dictionary wrapped up. He scurried home 
like a rabbit making for its warren. And 
he was glad to find the musty hallways 
empty, for the girl was waiting for him at 
the head of the stairs. Her eyes were ng 
longer red. 

“Tt’s e-a-e-h-e-x-i-a,” he triumphantly 
announced, for he had taken ithe trouble to 
look it up in the bookstore; “and it means 
ill-nourishment or malnutrition.” 

But she did not seem to hear him. She 
merely stood watching him as he riffled the 
pages of the bulky volume before her eyes. 

“Do you do things like this for every- 
body?” Ae asked. 

He in turn did not listen directly to her 
words, for the spirit of adventure sn 
burned strong within him. 2 

“Now this is what we ought to do,” he 
meditatively observed: “Your room seems 
a bit small for two to work in, doesn’t it 
And your light isn’t what.it ought to be for 
typing stuff like this. So supposing we 
shift.” . 

“Shift?’’ she echoed. 2 

“Yes, shift that machine into my room. 
Then as soon as I get a fire going we’ll start 
to work and get that shorthand straightened 
out inside of a couple of hours.” 

see this is my Waterloo,” objected the 
gir 

“Well, I’ll be the Bliicher who came in at 
the tail ‘end, to kind of help along,” an- 
nounced Widder, astounded a little at his 
own audacity and tingling a little at the 
thought of so neatly capping what he plai 
saw to be a historical allusion. For ie 
was a time when Widder had been a rea 
ing man, even on days when it didn’t rain. 

“T can’t!” protested the girl. Ad 

Widder seemed unable to comprehend 
her scruples. 

“Don’t you want to win out at this?” te 
inquired with a hand movement ae 
the notebook. 

“Yes,” she finally admitted. 

“Then if I can help you out with an 
hour’s work, isn’t it the sensible thing to do?” 

“Tt isn’t fair!” she persisted. s. 

“But if I can turn the tables and get you 
to help me out for an hour or so, wouldn't 
that make it fair?” 

Her brow cleared. 

“That is the only condition on which rd 
think of it,” was her answer. 

“Then it’s settled,’ said Widder with 
decision. 

“But how can I help you?” 

A few weeks of city life, it was plain to 
Widder, had shaken that girl down to hard- 
pan. And she looked as though a good 
square meal might be the making of her. y 

“By typing six or eight letters abouts 
patent of mine,” he promptly explained @ 
her. And he eased his conscience by remind- 
ing himself that there were a few manu- 
facturers whose attention might reasonably 
be redirected toward his fireproof paint. 
“That can be done later in the week. But 
we'll have to start straightening out this 
doctor stuff in half an hour.” 

He turned and walked back to his room. 
He walked on his heels, like a man witha 
purpose, and he refused to look over the 


banister for any possible apparitions 
Mrs. Feeney. 

had bought in a junk shop and rehabill- 
tated with his own hand. Then he tou 
butcher’s linen, began his preparations 
supper. He worked both rapidly and re 
linen of his own laundering and garnish 
with much mismated chinaware, had bee! 
sliced onions and the buttered toast had 
been spread fanwise over a somewhat 
still in his huge apron, stepped back to t 
hall-room door. 
blankly at the white butcher’s linen, w 
Widder, through long use, had come 
explained, ‘‘I’ll bring along the typewrite 
(Continued on Page 53) ; 


Back in his room he promptly lighted 
the green-globed reading lamp which | 
a match to his open fire, fed and watered t 
canary and, donning a ‘huge apron of w 
olutely. 

When the table, draped with imitation 
placed in front of the blazing fire, and wher 
the Hamburg had been smothered in finely 
battered plate of the willow pattern, is, 
the coffee had been done to a turn, Widd 

“Can you come now?” he asked in | 
most matter-of-fact tone. 
wear as unconsciously as a busy surge 
wears his operating gown. 


“Yes,” the girl answered, staring a lit 
“Then if you’ll take the notebook,” 
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Levelling the mixture by means of a template 


Materials in place ready for construction work 


AED 


There Is Nothing Mysterious About Concrete Roads 


Every Taxpayer Can Easily Understand the Simple Principles of Good Construction 
(CONCRETE is very different from macadam. The great difference lies in the 


fact that a concrete road is a solid, durable slab of stone; the macadam road 
a closely packed mass of crushed stone rolled down to a smooth surface. The concrete road is cemented 
into a single mass; sand, gravel and stone and cement have been permanently united. The macadam road 
is held together usually by a binder, and when the binder melts or is sucked out by passing wheels the 
road rapidly crumbles. The concrete road has no binder to be destroyed; it cannot be disintegrated. 
The heaviest trafic cannot cut its flinty surface; the suction of automobile tires cannot harm it. A 
concrete road never softens in the sun; it becomes stronger every year. 
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ONE COURSE CONCRETE H/GHWAY 


The building of a concrete road is neither difficult nor 
complicated, and if the specifications are carefully followed, 
a perfect road will result. 


As soon as the grading and drainage have been done, the 
surface, or subgrade, is thoroughly rolled and the materials 
piled conveniently beside the road. 


These materials consist of washed and screened gravel 
or hard stone, from % to 1% inches in size, washed and 
screened sand and Portland cement. 


Forms are then set on each side of the road, and at 
intervals of approximately 25 feet soft steel plates about 3 or 4 
inches wide and % of an inch thick are set across the road 
to protect the pavement at the contraction joints. Between 
the plates, two of which are used at each joint, several strips 
of tarred felt are inserted. 


| The materials are then thoroughly mixed in exact 
proportion of usually 1 part cement, 1% parts sand and 3 
parts gravel or stone, together with the necessary water, and 
the resulting mixture poured into the forms where it is leveled 
with a template to give it the proper contour, and finished 
with a wooden trowel. 


| 


| Concrete roads should not be allowed to dry too rapidly, 
and should be protected from traffic for several weeks. But 
once hardened, they offer a surface which is proof against sun 
and rain and the wear of 
traffic, — a mudless, dustless 
pavement which gives a sure 
footing to horses’ hoofs and 
1 safe surface for the tires of 


swiftly running automobiles. 


The cost of a concrete road varies with the locality and 
the cheapness of labor and materials, but an estimate of 
$12,000 per mile for a 16-foot road is approximately the 
average; a cost of only a little greater than that of macadam. 


Upkeep, that ever-increasing burden with other types of 
roads, amounts to practically nothing for the concrete road. 
A range of $25 to $75 a year per mile should amply provide 
for the most careful inspection and repair. This is what the 
Board of County Road Commissioners of Wayne County, 
Michigan, says regarding the concrete road in their eighth 
annual report, 1913-1914: 


“The fact that we have over one hundred miles of concrete road in 
Wayne County, some of it in its sixth year of service, without the semblance 
of a rut, without a single 25-foot section having been taken up and replaced 
since we have been building and developing this type of road, is ample justifi- 
cation, in our opinion, for the adoption of the concrete road as our standard type 
of construction. It is comparatively low in first cost; it is free from dust; it 
furnishes good traction for all types of vehicles; it is not slippery; it is durable; 
it does not require excessive yearly maintenance charges; and it is usable three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year irrespective of weather conditions.”’ 


If you are interested in building good roads in your 
community, write to us. We will gladly furnish any 
road commissioner, contractor, engineer, taxpayer or 
community full information regarding concrete roads, their 
construction and maintenance. We have for free distribu- 
tion a limited number of 
copies of ‘‘The Proceedings 
(210 pages) of the National 
Conference on Concrete Road 
Building” (an organization 
of Highway experts). 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 


That fact fixes Hudson supremacy. 

All previous Hudsons, though the leaders among 
fine cars, have had rivals of like type. 

Now the motor which has broken all stock-car 
records is controlled by Hudson patents. 

The undisputed monarch in motor efficiency can be 
had in the Hudson only. Never before has any car 
controlled a like attraction. 
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OUR OUTPUT, $42,000,000 

That is why we doubled our factory before announc- 
ing the Super-Six. And we bought materials for 42 
million dollars’ worth before anyone saw the car. 

For here is a motor nearly twice better than our 
former best. A motor whose performance has never 
been matched in any size or type or price. : 

And all the demand for that motor, on which fine 
car buyers will insist, must be met by us alone. 
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A 76 HORSEPOWER CAR 
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Here is the smallest motor ever built with 76 horse- 
power capacity. And the lightest. 

The size is identical with the Hudson Six-40, yet it 
shows 80 per cent more efficiency. 

It out-performs all other types. 

There never was such ; 
flexibility, such quick re- 
sponse, such quiet opera- 
tion. Never such reserve 
power without greater 
size and weight. 

There never was a stock 
car which could speed like 
this, or creep like this, or 
pick up so quickly, or 
glide with such bird-like 
motion. 
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Official Records 


Made at Sheepshead Bay under supervision of Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, with a 7-passenger stock-car 
Super-Six. Breaking all stock-car records for any size, or 
any price, or any number of cylinders. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour, with driver and passenger. 

Previous best stock-car record was made with a multi- 
cylinder car carrying driver only. i 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 

Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 

Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 sec. A 
new record in quick acceleration. 
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at Detroit 


The Transcendent Car 


And all this is due to ending vibration. It is the 
very acme in motor attainments. 
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ALSO LUXURIOUS CARS 


TLL 


This patented motor makes the Hudson the great 
car of the day. Men who want the best must have it. 
So we have embodied all the luxuries which that 
class demands. 

The bodies are entirely new creations. They are 
new in design, in finish, in upholstery, and in features 
like the double-cowl. In all respects—down to small- 
est details—they mark the limit in fine body-building. 

We do not need to argue that fact. Hudson emi- 
nence in these respects is apparent at a glance. 
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MEETS EVERY MAN’S WANT 


MM 


Today men who want the superlative car will find 
that we control it. Any comparison will prove that 
to their satisfaction. 

But we also want to urge what the Super-Six means 
in economy to those who seek it. 

Despite its power, this motor is small and light. 
The lack of vibration reduces friction to minimum— 
a vast saving in fuel and in wear. 

And our mammoth production gives you a value 
unmatched among qual- 
ity cars. 

If you have any idea of 
paying even $1000, you 
will find actual savings to 
outweigh the difference in 
the Hudson Super-Six. 

On exhibit at all Hud- 
son showrooms. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 


at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of Bodies. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


(Continued from Page 50) 
He saw, to his relief, that she was no 
longer hesitating. He waited in the hall- 
way until she turned down her gas and 
closed her door. Then he nodded toward 
the opposing doorway, through which the 
warmer light streamed. 
She stepped into his room as calmly as a 
_ secretary steps into an office. Her face did 
_ not cloud even when he carefully shut the 
_ door behind him. But a look of perplexity 
came into her eyes as they turned from 
the twittering canary and the open fire- 
place to the supper table unmistakably 
prepared for refection. That look troubled 
Widder not a little. 
“T hope you—you won’t mind. But you 
_ see I had to have supper. And I thought 
_ you might not—I mean I thought you 
_ might join me.” 

He was plainly making a mess of it. 

“But I’ve had my supper,” said the girl, 
biting her lip. For the second time he 
noticed a slight flush steal up over her face. 

“Then. perhaps you won’t mind sitting 

_ here, if only as a matter of form,’ he sug- 
gested. “You see, I thought coffee might 
| keep us up a bit.”’ 

She was once more looking studiously 
about the room. Then she stared through 

_ the dark-room doorway at the gas stove 
_ burning on the zinc board at the end of his 
_worktable. He felt sure she was sniffing 
_the smell of coffee on the warm air. But 
| her attitude still seemed uncompromising. 
| “Tm afraid my cooking is—is too plain, 
_ perhaps, for A 

__ She laughed openly, for the first time, 
_though he could not understand her reason 
for laughing. 

“Tt smells good!” she declared. 

“Then if you will honor me,” he began 
a little ponderously. 

She laughed again as she sat down in the 
chair which he had pushed back for her. 
And a distinct tingle went up and down his 
spine as he stepped back through the dark- 
room door for the coffeepot. For it came 
home to him, in a sort of dizzy flash, that 
a young woman was actually eating supper 

with him in his rooms. 

And once started, that young woman ate 
with honest and direct relish, as he had 
expected anyone with such honest and 
direct hazel eyes would do. She ate fried 
onions and Hamburg and buttered toast 
and strained honey and fig newtons, with 
two cups of coffee. And, as she ate, her 
color mounted incredibly, and the last 
lingering stiffness went out of her speech. 
She even offered to help Widder clear away 
the things. But he told her to enjoy the 
fire, for it would take him only a jiffy. And 
while the débris was being transported to 
the dark room the girl sat and watched 
she fire, and fed cracker crumbs to the 
sleepy canary, which promptly rewarded 
vhis attention with a little run of notes. 

_ “She sings very sweetly,” said the girl 
over her shoulder to Widder. 

“Yes, he’s a good singer,’ amended the 
»wner of the bird, taking off his apron and 
eeling as though he himself, for some 
tbsurd reason, might trill an equally light- 
iearted run of notes. 

_ Then they started to work. Widder first 
ooked over the typewriter. Then he 
loubled a sheet of paper and tried its action. 
_ “This machine’ll work better if I tighten 
ip the tension spring,” he told the girl, who 
vatched from over his shoulder. “And if 
_bend back two or three of those type bars 
vi probably make the letters align a little 
Tuer.” 
_ “The lines were rather wabbly,” the girl 
cknowledged as she held her breath while 
Vidder, with his pliers, applied apparently 
alamitous pressure to the slender bars of 
teel. But he was mechanic enough not to 
ungle the job. And in another two min- 
tes they were at work with the notebook 
nd the medical dictionary, tracing up 
ne renegade words and building out the 
ontences, 
Widder, once on the trail of a word, 
racked it down, no matter what its dis- 
te as a detective tracks down an out- 


w. Certain of these fugitives, such as 
dynophobia and tritacophya and phleg- 
‘asia and edema, gave him a great deal of 
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trouble. But he came to regard it as a sort 
of game, and by midnight the last un- 
certain Greco-Latin jawbreaker had been 
rounded up and identified and imprisoned 
in the text where it belonged. Then, after 
a final revision had been made, Widder 
took the copy and read it aloud, spelling 
out the hard words, while the girl at the 
machine put the sentences into type. 

“T’m afraid it’s rather done you out,” 
ventured Widder as the girl at the table 
added her last sheet to the little pile, took 
them up and, gently tamped the uneven 
edges together. 

“T’m not tired,” she protested, although 
the shadows about her eyes plainly enough 
contradicted that statement. “For all the 
hard work fell on you.” 

The gratitude in those tired eyes he 
knew was more than he deserved. So he 
tried to tell her that it had seemed fun to 
him, and he’d learned a lot out of that 
dictionary in the last few hours. 

“Then it must be late!”’ she announced, 
suddenly conscious of her surroundings. 

Widder consulted his big nickel watch. 
That honest timepiece said exactly half- 
past twelve. 

The girl at once got up from her chair. 
At the same moment Widder, with his head 
inclined and an intent look in his vacant 
eyes, made a prompt and peremptory 
motion for silence. He felt sure that he had 
heard a faint asthmatic cough and the 
shuffling of feet. 

“Would you mind waiting a minute or 
two?” he said in a whisper. “I’m—I’m 
afraid there’s somebody outside.” 

She stood staring at him with perplexed 
eyes. She continued to stare at him as he 
tiptoed to the door and cautiously slipped 
the bolt. 

“What difference does it make?” she 
said a little scornfully. 

“Sssh!” softly hissed the perturbed 
Widder. ‘ 

It was plain that she was not yet fully 
acquainted with the administrative ulti- 
matums of the apparitional Mrs. Feeney. 
And Widder found himself rather at a loss 
as to the best manner of making her 
understand the situation. 

“Just a minute or two, please!” he 
asked as he stood with his back to the door, 
listening intently. Finally, a little nettled 
by the girl’s smile of careless scorn, he 
withdrew the bolt. Then he opened the 
door, an inch at a time. The hall, to his 
infinite relief, was empty. 

“Tl bring your typewriter,” he said, 
still'in a whisper. But he stood guarded 
and watchful as the girl walked back to her 
own room and swung open the door. He 
could hear the puff of her gas as she lighted 
it.. Taking up the typewriter, he tiptoed 
quietly along the hall with it. But he 
seemed to lack the courage to penetrate 
farther than the threshold. 

She came to the door and took the type- 
writer from his hands. By this time he 
felt everything was safe, yet his horri- 
pilations of anxiety, oddly enough, had in 
some way served to give a touch of aban- 
doned adventure to it all. The girl came 
back to the open door and stood with her 
straight young figure outlined against the 
light behind her. 

“T’m not going to try to thank you 
now,” she said, subdued by the midnight 
quietness of the house and speaking in little 
more than a whisper. But she held out her 
hand to him and he took it clumsily. Then 
he dropped it as suddenly as though it had 
been a hot potato. 

“Will you let me know how everything 
comes out?” he whispered. 

“Yes,”’ she whispered back. ‘“‘Good 
night!” 

““Good night,’”’ he answered. 

It was not until he had crept cautiously 
back through his own door and swung it 
shut that a moan, grim yet faint, sounded 
through the gloom of the upper house. For 
Mrs. Feeney, standing like an avenging 
Sibyl at the bottom of the fourth-floor stair- 
way, realized that “‘goin’s on” were being 
enacted in her house and its fair name was 
being threatened. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Pears’ Glycerine Soap known to the trade 
as Pears’ Scented Soap will save you this dis- 
-comfort. Use this pure, refreshing soap every 
day and avoid the chapping and redness 
caused by keen, biting wind. 

Pears’ helps to retain the freshness of the 
complexion in raw, damp weather. 


Pears’ o« Soap 


is more than a mere cleansing agent. It completely frees the pores 
of impurities—which are the usual cause of skin troubles—and 
promotes a natural, healthy condition of the skin. At the same time 
the gentle, soothing effect of the glycerine soap allays the irritation 
and keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

Use Pears’ Glycerine Soap faithfully with plenty of hot water— 
rinsing with cold—drying the skin thoroughly, and you will have 
no need for cosmetics. Use Pears’ Glycerine Soap throughout the 
entire winter. 


Sold at 20 cents per cake anywhere in the United States or mailed by us on receipt of price. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade toilet soaps in the world 
WALTER JANVIER, U. S. Agent, 517 Canal Street, New York City 
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Home Plans 
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SAVE BIG MONEY 
ON YOUR HOME! fiitvctpemtes:sesjprombe, 
We have letters from hundreds of home owners telling how Gordon-Van Tine 
methods have saved them large amounts. Cosy houses $300 up! Send coupon; 


learn what we can save you. Get our 2 big plan books. (300 plans, photos, color 
schemes, exact costs.) FREE! We sell 


Il i 
Ready -Sawed Homes 4! M*'*r:!_Standard Homes Matetie! Feri Way 
Our two big new plan books fully describe both ways. We make plans free. All 
material delivered at one time—no delays. Highest grade materials. Convenience 
ideas, well-planned kitchens, pantry cases built-in; no kitchen cabinets needed. 
Linen closets; beautifully grained 2-panel Fir doors; bungalow trim for mahogany 
or other finish. Many labor-savers appealing to women. All at 
Wholesal P Cs % Save enough to pay your carpenter 
e rices. labor. We sell through catalog only. 
Lowest selling expense makes prices rock-bottom. Over 100,000 home owners and 
0,000 contractors buy regularly from us. Do the same. 

Two big plan books. Also free 
Get These 3 Books FREE! 5,000 Bargain Catalog of Build. 

ing Material—156 illustrated pages of money-savers. Send coupon NOW! 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5866 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


Established Half a Century! 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5866 Case St., 
Please send me Free the books checked. 
Standard Home PReady-Sawed 
Plan Book Plan Book 
Garages—Ready-Sawed ‘a Summer 
or Portable Cottages 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
5,000 Building Material 


Bargain Catalog 
Hotbeds and Greenhouses 
for the Home Grower 
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Consult the impression upper- 
most in your mind and you 
will find that you think of 
this car as very carefully and 
very conscientiously made 


This very general and instinctive feeling is 
of course a reflection of the actual facts. 
People think of the car in this light because 
of their high opinion of Dodge Brothers as 
manufacturers. And that good opinion is 
justified by the performance of the car. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster com- 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Dero 


DooGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Partial Payment 
Preparedness 


The Partial Payment Plan for the pur- 
chase of securities enables any man or wom- 
an with a regular income to buy standard 
stocks and bonds. 


With a reasonable initial deposit and 
regular monthly payments, you can be ready 
for the year’s investment opportunity now. 


Send for Booklet 9—“Partial Payment Plan.” 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Buy By Name 
—Robbins & Myers. 


Thus you say you want the 
best. Twenty years” experience 
in the making of electric fans for 
all purposes is yours when you say 
*“Robbins & Myers.’’ Think that over. 
All styles and sizes. Direct or alter- 
nating current. Oscillating or station- 
ary. Various adjustable speeds. Every 
fan need met. 
So—say “‘Robbins & Myers.’ 
This is a guarantee of worth. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Save waste paper—bale it—sell it. 
Worth $3 to $10 cash per ton. Always 
a market. Every store, office, factory, 
school, ete., needs a 


(Used by U. 8. Gov’t) 


Safe, convenient, profitable way to take 
care of waste paper. Eliminates fire-risk— 
saves room—pays for itself and earns divi- 
dends. 5 sizes. Ten days’ trial. Write for 
Catalog B-9, and booklet, ‘‘ Money in Waste 
Paper.’ Salesmen and Jobbers Wanted. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO., Davenport, Iowa. 
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shook him—oh,. how he shook him! He 
shook him up and down and back and forth 
and to and fro and forward and rearward; 
shook him until his collar came undone and 
his nose glasses flew off into space; shook 
him until his hair came down in his eyes and 
his teeth rattled in his jaw; shook him into 
limp, breathless, voiceless helplessness, and 
then, holding him dangling and flopping for 
a moment, slapped him once very gently, 
almost as a mother might slap an erring 
child of exceedingly tender years, and 
dropped the limp form and stepped over it 
and climbed down off the platform into the 
midst of the excited crowd. The third of 
the series of the joint debates was ended; 
also the series itself. 

Judge Priest instantly shoved forward, 
his size and his impetuosity clearing the 
path for him through a press of lesser and 
less determined bodies. He thrust a firm 
hand into the crook of his nephew’s arm 
and led him off up the street, clear of those 
who might have sought either to compli- 
ment or to reprehend the young man. As 
they went away linked together thus it was 
observed that the Judge wore upon his 
broad face a look of sore distress, and it 
was overheard that he grievously lamented 
the most regrettable occurrence that had 
just transpired and that openly he re- 
proached young Houser for his elemental 
response to the verbal attacks of Mr. 
Montjoy, and, in view of the profound 
physical and spiritual shock to Mr. Mont- 
joy’s well-known pride and dignity, that he 
expressed a deep concern for the possible 
outcome. Upon this last head he was 
particularly and shrilly emphatic. 

In such a fashion, with the nephew striv- 
ing vainly to speak in his own defense and 
with the uncle as constantly interrupting 
to reprimand him and to warn him of the 
peril he had brought upon his head, and all 
in so loud a voice as to be clearly audible to 
any persons hovering near by, the pair 
continued upon their journey until they 
reached Soule’s drug store. There, with a 
final sorrowful nod of the Judge’s head and 
a final shake of his admonishing forefinger, 
they parted. The younger man departed, 
presumably for his home, to meditate upon 
his foolhardy conduct, and the older went 
inside the store and retired to Mr. Soule’s 
little box of an office at the rear, hard by 
the prescription case. Carefully closing 
the door after him to insure privacy he 
remained there for upward of an hour, en- 
gaged undoubtedly in melancholy reflec- 
tions touching upon the outbreak of his 
most culpable kinsman and upon the con- 
ceivable consequences. 

He must have done some writing, too, for 
when at length he emerged he was holding 
in one hand asealed envelope. Summoning 
to him Logan Eaker, Mr. Soule’s colored 
errand boy, he intrusted the note to Logan, 
along with a quarter of a dollar for messen- 
ger hire, andsent the black boy away. From 
this circumstance several persons who 
chanced to be in Soule’s hypothesized that 
very probably the Judge had taken it upon 
himself to write Mr. Montjoy a note of 
apology in the name of his nephew and 
of himself. However, this upon the part of 
the onlookers was but a supposition. They 
merely were engaged in the old practice, so 
hallowed among bystanders, of putting two 
and two together, by such process some- 
times attaining a total of four and some- 
times not. 

As regards, on the other hand, Quintus 
Q. Montjoy, he retained no distinct recol- 
lection of the passage homeward following 
his mishandling by Tobias J. Houser. For 
the time a seething confusion ruled his 
being. Mingled emotions of chagrin, rage 
and shame—but most of all rage—boiled in 
his brain until the top of his skull threat- 
ened to come right off. Since he was a 
schoolboy until now none had laid so much 
as an impious finger upon him. For the 
first time in his life he felt the warm, strong 
desire to shed human blood, to see it spat- 
ter and pour forth in red streams. The 
ghost of his grandfather waked and walked 
within him; anyway it is but fair to assume 
that it did so. 

Somebody must have rebuttoned Mr. 
Montjoy’s collar for him and readjusted his 
necktie. Somebody else of equally uncer- 
tain identity must have salvaged his glasses 
and restored them to their customary place 
on the bridge of his slender nose. True, he 
preserved no memory of these details. But 


when, half an hour after the encounter, a 
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hired hack deposited him at his yard gate, 
and when Mr. Barnhill, who, it would ap- 
pear dimly and almost as a figment from 
a troubled dream, accompanied him on the 
ride, had dismounted and had volunteered 
to help him alight from the vehicle, mean- 
while offering words intended to be sympa- 
thetic, Mr. Montjoy found collar, necktie 
and glasses all properly bestowed. 

Within the sanctified and solitary pre- 
cincts of his library, beneath the grim, 
limned eyes of his ancestor, Mr. Montjoy 
reattained a measure of outward calm and 
of consecutive thought; coincidently with 
these a tremendous resolution began to 
harden inside of him. Presently, as he 
walked the floor alternately clenching and 
unclenching his hands, the telephone rang. 
Answering the call, he heard coming across 
the line the familiar voice of one who, in the 
temporary absence of her husband from the 
city, now undertook to offer advice. It 
would seem that Mrs. Maydew had just 
heard of the brutal assault perpetrated 
upon her friend; she was properly indig- 
nant and more than properly desirous that 
a just vengeance be exacted. It would 
seem that in this connection she had cer- 
tain vigorous suggestions to offer. And 
finally it would seem that she had seen 
the evening paper and desired to know 
whether Mr. Montjoy had seen his copy. 

Mr. Montjoy had not. After a short 
interchange of views, when from intensity 
of feeling the lady fairly made the wire 
sibilate and sing as her words sped over it, 
she rang off and Mr. Montjoy summoned 
his butler. His was the only roof in town 
that harbored a butler beneath it. Other 
families had male servants—of color—who 
performed duties similar to those performed 
by Mr. Montjoy’s man; but they didn’t 
call these functionaries butlers and Mr, 
Montjoy did. He sent the butler out into 
the yard to get the paper which a boy had 
flung over the fence palings in a twisted 
wisp. And when the butler brought it to 
him he opened to read, not the Daily 
Evening News’ highly impartial account 
of the affair at the boat-store corner—that 
could come later—but to read first off a card 
signed “‘ Veritas”? which was printed at the 
bottom of the second column of the second 
inside page, immediately following th 
editorial comment of the day. It was this 
card to which young Mrs. Maydew had 
particularly directed his attention. 

He bent his head and he read. The in- 
dividual who chose to hide behind the 
nom de plume of Veritas wrote briefly and 
to the point. At the outset he confessed 
himself as one who harbored old-fashioned 
ideals. Therefore, he abhorred the per- 
sonal altercations which in these latter and 
degenerated days so often marred the 
course of public discussions between gentle- 
men entertaining opposite views upon pub- 
lic problems or private matters. And still 
more did he deplore the common street 
brawls, not unmarked by the use of lethal 
weapons and sometimes by tragically fatal 
results to one or the other of the parties en- 
gaged, which ere now had been known 
eventuate from the giving and taking 
the offensive word or blow. Hardly ni 
the writer add that he had in mind 
unfortunate affray of even date in a cer 
populous quarter of our city. 

Without mentioning names he, Veritas, 
took that deplorable occurrence for 
present text. It had inspired him to utter 
these words of protest against the vulgarity, 
the coarseness and the crassness of the, 
methods employed for the appeasing 
individual and personal wrongs. [ 
much more dignified, how much more 
keeping with the traditions of the soil 2 
the very history of this proud old comm 
wealth, was the system formerly in vo} 
among gentlemen for the adjudication 
their private misunderstandings! Tr 
enough the law no longer sanctioned 1 
employment of the code duello; indeed, for 
the matter of that, the law of the land had, 
never openly sanctioned it; but once upon 
a time a jealous regard of his own outraged | 
honor had been deemed sufficient to lift @ 
Southern gentleman to extremes above 
mere written letter of the statutes. — 
tempora! O mores! Oh, for the goo 
days!’’ And then came the signature. — 

Barely had Mr. Montjoy concluded 1 
reading and the rereading of this whe 
Calhoun Tabscott was announced, 
promptly entered to proffer his hand 2 

(Continued on Page 57) 


T sometimes takes a sort of shock to 
wake a man up to things he needs in 
his business. 


I'll never forget one evening when I was 
down at the office looking over the footings 
of 300 bills before they were mailed out to 
customers. 


I found an overcharge of $10.00 on one 
account—and, by perverse luck, it was the 
same customer to whom the same thing 
had happened the previous month. 


That set me thinking, and I wondered: 
How many errors like that were slipping 
by? 


Such mistakes were costly. 


When they were 
against the customer 
it caused dissatisfac- 
tion. Whenthey were --> 
against us it played ——: 
havoc withour profits. 


Something hadtobe 
done to prevent errors 
in our bookkeeping. 


What we actually 
did had a bigger re- 
sult than we expected. 
It put preparedness 
into our business— 
preparedness that is based on accuracy, 


$125 r 


(In Canada $165) 


One of many Bur- 
roughs machines 
used by retailers. 
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promptness and knowledge. It brought 
us success in 1915 and will enable us to 
take the fullest advantage of increased 
opportunities in 1916, 


An Employee that Makes 
No Mistakes 


N 1914 we put into our office an employee 
that couldn't make mistakes, a Burroughs 
figuring machine. 


It proved the biggest thing we ever did 
for our business. 


I believe protection to our charge sales 
alone was worth the price, but this was 
only the beginning of the things that ma- 
chine is doing for us. 


It not only assures accuracy—it saves 
time and cuts bookkeeping costs in two. 


Nineteen Year Old Girl 
- Does All the Book- 
keeping 

MSS Wilson is the 


only clerk we 
have in our office— 
but she does more, 
i| with the Burroughs, 
than two grown 
men could do by hand 
methods. 
She posts our ledgers, gets out 
statements and trial balances, journalizes 
sales, checks invoices and has time to bea 
stenographer besides. 
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No Leaks in Our Charge Sales 


BYERY day at close of business Miss 

Wilson checks the additions of our 
charge slips with the Burroughs. It takes 
only a few minutes to run through charges 
on 300 accounts; 
and she knows the 
totals are right, for 
the Burroughs 
can’tadd wrongly. 


Then she sorts 
the slips and cop- 
ies them on the 
customers’ state- 
ments—which we 
keep in duplicate 
in a loose-leaf binder, filing the 
carbons and sending out originals monthly. 


She marks each active account with a 
marker, then goes back and adds up the 
day’s postings on the Burroughs to check 
against the total of the slips. 


This method gives absolute proof every 
day that all items are charged and charged 
correctly. 


Statements Out on Time — 
No Errors 


So you see statements are all finished 

when the end of the month comes. The 
Burroughs foots each one and it’s ready 
for mailing. Simple, isn’t it? 


And Miss Wilson doesn’t work nights 
and Sundays getting out statements—like 
some bookkeepers. 


Iolow We Put Preparedness 
Into Our Business” 


I A Policy that Has Brought Success to the 
i McRonald & Noe Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


By Eugene Noe 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Company 


Posting a Simple Matter 


S we have our itemized carbons of all 
accounts, all we do is just post the 
monthly totals to the Customers’ Ledger 
Accounts and credit the grand total to 
Merchandise Sales. 


The books always 
balance, because 
the Burroughs 
doesn’t make mis- 
takes in adding. 


The Machine 
Helps in Other 
Ways 


ig just seems to fit everywhere into 
our “ know-your-business’’ policy. 


We check all our incoming invoices— 
chain discounts, additions and extensions. 
We use it at inventory time to extend all 
prices and foot amounts. 


What It All Means 


E don’t make mistakes in bills, we 

get out statements on the first, we 
know what it costs to sell our merchandise, 
we know our prices are right, we know how 
rent, heat, light, selling, etc., stand in re- 
lation to sales. 


And the only employees in the office are 
a Burroughs and a nineteen-year-old girl. 


Yes, the Burroughs has done more than 
any other one thing to put real prepared- 
ness into our business. 


Protecting the Retailer’s Profits 


Whatever your business, your profits are de- 
pendent on keeping accounts accurately. 

A Burroughs will do that for you in a fraction 
of the time, at a fraction of the cost required to 


do the work mentally. 


e > 


You or your bookkeeper will have time for 
other work—and you will have the figure facts 
on which to build a bigger business. This story 


& Book keeping Machines 


about the Buffalo hardware store shows what a 
Burroughs can do for any retailer. 


In the Burroughs line are 98 models with 587 different 
combinations of features. 


Talk with the Burroughs rep- 


resentative in your city or locality and let him show you 


how you can cut out the drudgery of handling figures. 

Your banker or your telephone book will give you the 
address of the nearest Burroughs office—or write Bur- 
roughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


$725and up 


Prevent Costly Errors — Save Valuable Time 
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All out-doors 


invites your Kodak 


No trip too long, no conditions too 
rough for a Kodak outfit. 


You ‘can ake, title.cand@sinishs toe 
negatives on the spot by the Kodak 
system. You can make sure. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocusstrr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Don’t Go Through 
Another Year of 
Longhand Writing 


F you have much writing to do 
at the office, at home, or when 

you travel, decide right now to 

eliminate mistakes caused by 

illegible longhand. 

Don’t struggle along with your writing 


as your grand-daddy did before type- 
writers were made. 


Get the machine best suited for your 
personal use, the 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 
Over 50,000 firms and _ individuals 


have shown a preference for the Corona. 


Weighs only six pounds. Small enough 
to tuck away in a desk drawer or grip. 
Has every moder feature for perfect 
writing. Costs but $50.00, with case. 
More salesmen carry Coronas than carry 
any other typewriter. 


Send for “‘Proof of the Pudding”’ 


Without putting you under any 
obligations we will send you cata- 
logue No. 1 and “Proof of the 
Pudding,” containing evidence 
from 250 firms and individuals 
who do their writing the 
Corona way. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
London 


Agencies throughout the world. 


Do You Want More | 
Money ? 


Have You Some Spare Time? 


HE Saturday Evening | 
Post needs representa- | 
tives in every section of the |} 
country to look after its re- } . 
newals and to forward new ~ | 


eae totes 


For this work we will pay liber- 
ally in commission and salary. 


Thousands of subscriptions for |} 
these periodicals expire with each |} 
issue. It requires a lot of agents |} 
to look after these orders. If you |) 
can do this locally, drop us a line. 
It will require only a part of your — 
time and there will be no expense |} 
to you. 


Box 226, Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY — ay 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 54) 
something more besides. Mr. Tabscott 
carried with him a copy of the Daily Eve- 
ning News opened at the inside page. His 
nostrils expanded with emotion, his form 
shook with it. ; 

In ten words these two— Mr. Montjoy as 
the person aggrieved and Mr. Tabscott as 
his next friend—found themselves in per- 
fect accord as to the course which now 
should be pursued. At once then Montjoy 
sat down at his mahogany writing desk and 
Mr. Tabscott sat down behind him where 
he could look over the other’s shoulder, and 
together they engaged in the labors of 
_literary composition. ‘ 

But just before he seated himself Mr. 
Montjoy pointed a quivering finger at the 
desk, and in a voice that shook with re- 
strained determination hesaid impressively, 
in fact dramatically: 

“Calhoun Tabscott, that desk belonged 
to my grandfather, the old general. He 
used it all his life—in Virginia first and then 
out here. At this moment, Calhoun Tab- 
scott, I can almost feel him hovering above 
me, waiting to guide my pen.” 

And Mr. Tabscott said he felt that way 
about it himself. 


In spare moments at home Judge Priest 

was addicted to the game of croquet. He 
played it persistently and very badly. In 
his side yard under his dining-room window 
rusted wickets stood in the ordained geo- 
metric pattern between painted goal posts, 
and in a box under a rustic bench in the 
little tottery summerhouse beneath the 
largest of the Judge’s silver-leaf poplar trees 
were kept the balls and the mallets—which 
latter instruments the Judge insisted on 
calling mauls. And here in this open space 
he might be found on many a fine after- 
noon congenially employed, with some 
neighborhood crony or a chance caller for 
his antagonist. Often of mornings, when he 
had a half hour or so of leisure, he practiced 
shots alone. 
. On the morning that immediately fol- 
lowed the day of the broken-off joint debate 
at the boat-store corner he was so engaged. 
He had his ball in excellent alignment and 
fair distance of the center wickets and was 
stooping to deliver the stroke, when he 
became aware of his nephew approaching 
him hurriedly across the wide lawn. 

“Uncle Billy,” began that straightfor- 
ward young man, ‘“‘something has hap- 
and I’ve come to you with it right 
Oo we? 

“Son,” said the Judge, straightening up 
reluctantly, “something happens purty 
nigh every day. Whut’s on your mind this 
mornin’?”’ 

“Well, suh, I was eating breakfast a little 
bit ago when that Cal Tabscott came to 
the front door. He sent word he wouldn’t 
come in, so I went out to the door to see 
what it was he wanted. He was standing 
there stiff and formal as a ramrod, all 
dressed up in his Sunday clothes, and wear- 
ing a pair of gloves too—this weather! And 
he bowed, without a word, and handed me 
a letter, and when I opened it it was a 
challenge from Quint Montjoy—a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel with him, me to name 
the weapons, the time and the place! 
That’s what I’ve got to tell you.” 

His uncle’s eyes opened innocently wide. 

“Boy, you don’t tell me!” he said. “And 
whut did you do then?” 

“Well, suh, I came within an ace of just 
hauling off and mashing that blamed idiot 
in the mouth—coming to my door with a 
challenge for a duel! But I remembered 
what you told me yesterday about keeping 
my temper, and I didn’t do it. Then I 
started to tear up that fool note and throw 
the pieces in his face.” 

“You didn’t do that neither, did you?” 
lemanded the Judge quickly, with alarm in 
iis voice. “‘You kept it?” 

“T didn’t do that either and I kept the 
iote,” replied the younger man, answering 
oth questions at once. “I shut the door in 
Tabscott’s face and left him on the door- 
step, and then I went and put on my hat 
ind came right on over here to see you. 
tere’s the note—I brought it along with 
ne. 

His uncle took from him the single sheet 
f note paper and adjusted his specs. He 

‘azed admiringly for a moment at the em- 
vossed family crest at the top and read its 
ontents through slowly. 

“Ah-hah,”’ he said; “seems to be regular 
1 every respect, don’t it?—polite too. To 
he best of my remembrances I never seen 
ne of these challenges before, but I should 
idge this here one is got up strictly 
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accordin’ to the code. Well, son, our ances- 
tors certainly were the great hands for 
goin’ accordin’ to the codes, weren’t they? 
Ef it wasn’t one code it was another, with 
them old fellers. Quintus Q. Montjoy 
writes a nice clear hand, don’t he?” 

With great care he folded the note along 
its original crease, handling it as though it 
had been a fragile document of immense 
value and meanwhile humming a little 
tuneless tune abstractedly. Still hum- 
ming, he put the paper in an ancient letter 
wallet, wrapped a leather string about the 
wallet, and returned wallet, string and note 
to the breast pocket of his black seersucker 
coat. 

““Son,”’ he said, when all this had been 
accomplished, “I reckin you done the right 
thing in comin’ straight to me. I must 
compliment you.” 

“Yes, suh, much obliged,” said young 
Houser. ‘But Uncle Billy, what would 
you advise my doing now?” 

He rubbed his forehead in perplexity. 

“Why, nothin’—nothin’ at all,’”’ bade his 
uncle as though surprised at any sugges- 
tion of uncertainty upon the nephew’s part. 
“You ain’t got a thing to do but jest to go 
on back home and finish up your breakfast. 
It ain’t wise to start the day on an empty 
stomach ever. After that, ef I was you, I 
would put in the remainder of the day re- 
mainin’ perfectly ca’m and collected, and 
whilst so engaged I wouldn’t say nothin’ 
to nobody about havin’ received a challenge 
to fight a duel.” He regripped his mallet. 
“Son, watch me make this shot.’”. He 
stooped and squinted along the imaginary 
line from his ball to the wicket. 

“But, Uncle Billy, I 3 

“Son, please don’t interrupt me ag’in. 
Jimmy Bagby is comin’ over this evenin’ 
to play off a tie match with me, and I aim 
to be in shape fur him when he does come. 
Now run along on home like I told you to.” 

The Judge whacked his ball and made an 
effective shot—or rather an effective miss— 
and Tobe Houser betook himself away, 
wagging his puzzled head in a vain effort to 
fathom the enigma of his relation’s cryptic 
behavior. 

Approximately thirty-six hours passed 
without public developments that might be 
construed as relating to the matter chiefly 
in hand, and then, in the early afternoon, 
young Houser returned to the house of his 
uncle, this time finding its owner stretched 
out for his after-dinner nap upon an old 
and squashy leather couch in the big, high- 
ceiled sitting room. The Judge wasn’t quite 
asleep yet. He roused as his nephew 
entered. 

“Uncle Billy,” began young Houser 
without preamble, ‘‘you told me yesterday 
not to do anything, and I’ve obeyed your 
orders although I didn’t understand what 
you were driving at exactly. But now I 
must do something, if I aim to keep my 
self-respect or to stay in this race—either 
one or both. Unless I take up the dare he’s 
laid down in front of me Montjoy’s going 
to brand me on the stump as a coward. 
Yes, suh, that’s his intention—oh, it came 
to me straight. It seems Mrs. Horace K. 
Maydew toldold Mrs. Whitridge this morn- 
ing in strict confidence, and Mrs. Whitridge 
just took her foot in hand and put out to 
tell Aunt Puss Lockfoot, and Aunt Puss 
didn’t lose any time getting through the 
alley gate into my back yard to tell my 
wife. 

“Yes, suh, if I keep silent and don’t take 
any notice of his challenge Montjoy’s 
going to get up before this whole town ata 
mass meeting and denounce me asacoward. 
The man doesn’t live that can stand up and 
brand me as a sneaking, quitting coward 
and not have to answer for it. One way or 
another it will come to a pass where there’s 
bound to be shooting. I’ve just got to do 
something and do it quick.” 

“Well, son,”’ said Judge Priest, still flat 
on his back, ‘‘I sort of figgered it out that 
things might be takin’ some sech a turn ez 
this. I’ve heard a few of the rumors that’re 
beginnin’ to creep round myse’f. I reckin 
after all you will have to answer Mister 
Montjoy. In fact, I took the trouble this 
mornin’ to wrop up your answer and have 
it all ready to be sent over to Mister Mont- 
joy’s place of residence by the hands of my 
boy Jeff.” : 

“You wrapped it up?”’ queried Houser, 
bewildered again. 

“That’s whut I said—I wropped it up,” 
answered the Judge. He heaved himself 
upright and crossed the room to his old 
writing table that stood alongside one of 
the low front windows, and from the desk 
took up a large squarish object securely 
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obvious. Good men always have good tools. 
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Double-Header Power With Pullman Comfort 


WRe really drive two mighty ‘‘six”’ engines, merged perfectly 
into one unit, and controlled with utmost simplicity. Through- 
out the country, National ‘‘ Highway”’ cars are establishing new 
records for sales and performance. 

Flowing power of utmost flexibility, minimized gear shifting 
and smoother riding are but samples of its sum-totaled super- 
eminence. Longer life and resultant economy is one indirect 
advantage, because vibration is eliminated. 

National built the first American sixes, and National Sixes of 
today are favorites among the owners of better grade cars. The 
Twelve is born of the Six, and the same factory, the same manage- 
ment, now offer ‘‘Highway’’ models in both six and twelve 
cylinder cars. 


“HIGHWAY” “HIGHWAY” “NEWPORT” 

sIx $1690 TWELVE $1990 SIX $2375 
Ask any National dealer or write direct for details of ‘Six’? and ‘Twelve”’ 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


For fifteen years successful builders of high grade cars 
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“Representative Cal. Homes,’’50, 
$1600 to $6000—Price 50c; ‘West 
Coast Bungalows,’’ 51, $600 to 
$2000—Price 50c; ‘Little Bun- 
galows,’’ 31, $300 to $1700— 
Price 25c. SPECIAL OFFER 
—All 3 Books $1 — Postpaid 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 
Architects 
403 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


G Best varieties for home garden or orchard, 
direct from grower. All our stock is state 
inspected, strong rooted, 100% healthy, 

and backed by 36 years of square dealing 

f We \, We sell in large or small lots, at whole- 
, sale prices. Write for catalog and book, f 

“How I Made The Old Farm Pay.” 


Green’s Nursery Co., 13 Wall St., Rochester, N. 


How long would your 
socks stand filing ? 


Your shoes, when you walk, give file- 
like friction to the heels and toes of 
your socks. It takes tremendous 
strength to long resist such rubbing. 


Iron Clad No. 188—25c—isthegreat rub-resister; 
with heels and toes reinforced with remarkably 
durable yarn, made so by a_ special ‘“‘extra 
twist.’’ Yet this sock is seamless, snug-fitting 
and really silk-like in its fine, soft texture and 
lustrous sheen. 


You can’t try No. 188 without wanting to 
wear it always. So sure of this are we, 
that we'll pay postage on your trial order. 
Sizes 9% to 11%. Colors: black, heliotrope, 
dark tan, dark gray and golden tan. Order 
some today from us—if you don’t know of 
a nearby Iron Clad dealer. (Size 12 may be 
had in black only.) 
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Color catalog free vv 


A beautiful book-exhibit of Iron Clads, in actual 
colors, for the whole family. Get it, now, from 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


Send for our 
fine free catalog 
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tied up in white paper, with an address 
written upon one of its flat surfaces. 

“Jeff!” he called. “‘Oh, you Jeff!” 

“Why, Uncle Billy, that looks like a 
book to me,” said Mr. Houser. Assuredly 
this was a most mystified young man. 

“Tt ain’t no box of sugar kisses—you kin 
be shore of that much anyway,’ stated 
that inscrutable uncle of his. ‘‘ You’re still 
willin’, ain’t you, son, to set quiet and be 
guided by me in this matter?” 

“Yes, suh, I am. That is, I’m perfectly 
willing to take your advice up to a certain 
point, but 

“Then set. right still and do so,’ com- 
manded his uncle. “I’m goin’ to take you 
into my confidences jest as soon as I see 
how my way of doin’ the thing works out. 
We oughter git some definite results before 
dark this evenin’. And listen here, son, a 
minute—when all’s said and done, even 
Quintus Q.; Montjoy, Esquire, ain’t no 
more of astickler for follering after the code 
than whut Iam. I’m jest ez full of time- 
hallowed precedents ez he is—and mebbe 
even more so.” 

“‘Callin’ me, Jedge?”” The speaker was 
Jefferson Poindexter, who now appeared at 
the door leading into the hall. 

“Yes, I was—been callin’ you fur a half 
hour, more or less,” stated his master. 
“Jeff, you take this here parcel over to 
Mister Quintus Q. Montjoy and present it 
with the compliments of Mister Houser. 
You needn’t wait fur an answer—jest come 
on back, I reckin there won’t be no answer 
fur some little time.” 

He turned again to his nephew with the 
air of a man who, having disposed of all 
immediate and pressing business affairs, is 
bent now upon pleasurable relaxation. 

“Son, ef you ain’t got nothin’ better to 
do this evenin’ I wish’t you’d stay here and 
keep score fur the tournament. Playin’ 
crokay I licked the pants off’en that poor 
old Jimmy Bagby yist’iddy, and now he 
wants to git even.’”’ The Judge spoke vain- 
gloriously. ‘“‘He’s skeered to tackle me 
ag’in single-handed, I reckin. So him and 
Father Tom-Minor are comin’ over here to 
play me and Herman Felsburg a match 
game fur the crokay champeenship of Clay 
Street and adjacent thoroughfares. They 
oughter be here almost any minute now— 
I was jest layin’ here, waitin’ fur ’em and 
sort of souplin’ up my muscles.” 

Playing magnificently as partners Father 
Minor and Sergeant Bagby achieved a 
signal victory—score three to one—over the 
Felsburg-Priest team. The players, with 
the official referee, who maintained a some- 
what abstracted, not to say a pestered, air, 
were sitting in the little summerhouse, cool- 
ing off after the ardors of the sport. Jeff 
Poindexter had been dispatched indoors to 
the dining-room sideboard to mix and 
bring the customary refreshments. The 
editor of the Daily Evening News, who was 
by way also of being chief newsgatherer of 
that dependable and popular journal, came 
up the street from the corner below and 
halted outside the fence. 

“Howdy, gentlemen!” over the palings 
he greeted them generally. “I’ve got some 
news for you-all. I came out of my way, 
going back to the office, to tell you.” He 
singled out the Judge from the group: “Oh, 
you Veritas!” he called jovially. 

“Sh-h-h, Henry, don’t be a-callin’ me 
that,” spoke up Judge Priest with a warn- 
ing glance about him and a heavy wink 
at the editor. ‘‘Somebody that’s not in 
the family might hear you and git a false 
and a misleadin’ notion about the presidin’ 
Circuit Judge of this district. Whut’s your 
news?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tompkins, “‘Quintus 
Q. Montjoy is withdrawing from the race 
for state senator.”’ 

‘Quits, does he?”’. echoed Judge Priest. 
‘Well, do you boys know, I ain’t surprised! 
I’ve been lookin’ fur him to do somethin’ of 
that nature fur the last two hours. I won- 
der whut delayed him.”’ He addressed the 
query to space. 

“He gives some reasons—maybe, yes?” 
asked Mr. Felsburg, releasing Mr. Houser’s 
hand, which he had been shaking with an 
explosive warmth. 

“Oh, yes,” said Editor Tompkins, ‘I 
suppose he felt as if he had to do that. The 
principal reason he gives is that he finds he 
cannot spare the time from his business 
interests for making an extended canvass— 
and also his repugnance at engaging further 
in a controversy with a man who so far 
forgets himself as to resort to physical 
violence in the course of a joint debate upon 
the issues of the day. That’s a nice little 
farewell side-slap at you, Houser. 


January 15, 1916 


“But I gleaned from what I picked up 
after I got over to Montjoy’s, in answer to 
his telephone message asking me to call, 
that there may have been other reasons 
which are not set forth in his ecard of with- 
drawal,’’ continued Mr. Tompkins. “In 
fact, about the time I got over there—to 
his house—Hod Maydew arrived in a free 


state of perspiration and excitement—_ 


Hod’s been up in Louisville on_ business, 
you know, and didn’t get in until the two- 
thirty train came—and I rather gathered, 
from what he said a little bit ago to Quintus 
Q. in the privacy of the dining room while 
I was waiting in the library, that he was 


considerably put out about something. His_ 


voice sounded peeved—especially when he 
was calling Montjoy’s attention to the fact 
that even if he should win the race now, he 
wouldn’t be able to take the oath of office. 
Anyhow I think that’s what he was saying. 

“Say, Judge, just for curiosity now and 
strictly between ourselves—just what was 
the message, or whatever it was, that you 
sent over to Montjoy right after dinner? 
I overheard something about that too.” 

“Oh, that?” said the Judge as all eyes 
turned in his direction. “‘That was jest a 
spare copy of the code that I happened to 
have round the house—with a page in it 
marked and turned down.”’ 

“The code—what code?”’ Mr. Tompkins 
pressed the point like the alert collector of 
news that he was. 

“The Code and the Statutes—with the 
accent on the code,’’ answered the old 
Judgesimply. ‘‘ Although, speakin’ pusson- 
ally, I pay more attention to the statutes 
than some folks do. In fact, it would seem 
like some persons who are reasonably well 
informed on most subjects—ancestors, fur 
instance—ain’t never took the time to per- 
use them old statutes of ours with the care 
they should give to ’em ef they’re aimin’ to 
engage in the job of bein’ a statesman.” 
He faced his nephew. “Tobe, my son, this 
oughter be a great lesson to you—it’s a work 
that’ll bear consid’able study frum time to 
time. I’m afeared you ain’t as well posted 
on the subject as you should be. Well, this 
is a mighty good time to begin. You kin 
take your first lesson right now.” 

He stooped and lifted the lid of the cro- 
quet box. 

“‘T put my other copy here jest a little 
while ago, thinkin’ somebody might be 
interested later on in its contents,” he ex- 
plained as he ran through the leaves until 
he came to a certain page. Upon that page 
with a blunt forefinger he indicated a cer- 
tain paragraph as he handed the tome over 
to his nephew. 

“There, Tobe,” he ordered, “you ve got 
a good strong voice. Read this here 
section—aloud.”’ 

So then, while the others listened with 
slowly widening grins of comprehension 
upon their several faces and while Judge 
Priest stood alongside, smiling softly, young 
Tobe read. And what he read was this: 


“OATH TO BE TAKEN BY ALL OFFICERS— 
Form or. Members of the General Assem- 
bly and all officers, before they enter upon 
the execution of the duties of their respective 
offices, and all members of the bar, before 
they enter upon the practice of their pro- 
fession, shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: I do solemnly swear—or affirm, 
as the case may be—that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth, and be 
faithful and true to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky so long as I continue a citizen 
thereof, and that I will faithfully execute, to 
the best of my ability, the office of ———— 
according tolaw; and I do solemnly swear— 
or affirm—that since the adoption of the 
present Constitution, I, being a citizen of 
this State, have not fought a duel with’ 
deadly weapons within this State, nor out 
of it, nor have I sent or accepted a challenge 
to fight a duel with deadly weapons, nor 
have I acted as second in earrying a chal- 
lenge, nor aided or assisted any person thus 
offending, so help me God.” 


Having reed it through aloud, young 
Houser now reread it all silently’ and to 
himself. He was rather a slow-thinking 
and direct-minded person. Perhaps time 
was needed for the full force and effect of 
the subject matter to soak into him. It was 
Mr. Tompkins who spoke next. 

‘Judge Priest,” he said, “‘what do you 
suppose those two fellows over at Mont- 
joy’ s are thinking about you right now?” 

“Henry,” said the Judge, “fur thinkin’ 
whut they do about me I reckin both of 
them boys could be churched.” a 
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mally introduces the new Six cylinder 
~~ Abbott-Detroit in four thoroughly dis- 
tinctive body styles. 


, \HE Consolidated Car Company for- 


We want you to note particularly the lines of 
these new models. 


We do not believe that engineering skill has 
ever produced anything more pleasing and 
distinctive. 


This is especially true of the Motor Coach—a car of the roadster 
type—not any larger than the ordinary roadster, yet with com- 
fortable seating capacity for four people—all facing forward. 
We firmly believe this Motor Coach to be the most distinguished 
looking car to be found among the 1916 offerings. 


But these new Abbott-Detroit models will appeal to you not 
only because of the beauty of their lines— but because of their 
truly superb operative qualities. 


The Continental motor, built especially for these cars, is smooth 
running, noiseless, abundantly powerful and amazingly flexible. 
From two miles an hour to fifty is its high gear range and it 
accomplishes either of these extremes with remarkable ease. 


The spring suspension is peculiar to Abbott-Detroit cars—insur- 
ing an absence of vibration or road shocks that will be a revela- 
tion to you the first time you experience it. 


And the rest of the car—the electrical equipment—the extreme 
roominess of the body—the richness and beauty of the finish— 
the many little exclusive features that you don’t find on other 
cars—all stamp it as a worthy addition to the royal family of 
Abbott- Detroit cars. 


We want you to see this new Abbott-Detroit Six in its four body 
styles. We want you to ride in it—to drive it—to investigate 
it thoroughly. 


If there isn’t an Abbott-Detroit dealer in your 
locality write us about it. 


Let us at least send you the new — beautifully 
illustrated catalogue. 


Consolidated Car Co., Detroit, Michigan 
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Two Passenger Speedster $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 
Finish bright Red with Cream Colored Wire Wheels 
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$1495 f. o. b. Detroit 


Four Passenger Motor Coach 
Open type Top and Windshield $1250 “ ac 


aan Finish deep Black with Cream Colored Wire Wheels 


—— Five Passenger Touring Sedan $1795 f. o. b. Detroit 
—_—— Finish deep Black with Cream Colored Wheels 
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Bicycle Tire Buyers Take Notice 


A Standard Quality and Standard Price 


Established at last 


As a concrete illustration of the Goodyear 
policy of keeping faith with the public—here 
is a definite, positive saving of $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000 per year offered the Bicycle 


Tire buyers of America. 


The bicycle business in America has been in 
existence for more than twenty-five years. 


And yet, never before, has there been one 
standard of quality in bicycle tires at one 
standard price. 


More than a thousand brands of bicycle tires 
are marketed in this country today. 


No man has known heretofore what price he 
ought to pay in order to get the best. 


He has been asked to pay, and has paid, $3, 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, and even more per 


tire. 


But he need not now pay a cent more than 


$2.50. 


That is now the standard price for the highest 
standard of quality — $2.50 for the guaranteed 
Goodyear Blue Streak Single Tube Bicycle 
Tire. 


This Goodyear policy of one tire, one brand, 
one quality, one guarantee, and one price will 
cut off, at a stroke, an unnecessary expense 


of more than $3,000,000, which American 


bicycle tire buyers have paid for years. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company neither 
asks nor expects praise or approval for this 
action. 


A KR ON 


Bicycle Tires 


In establishing this standard price to Bicycle Tire 
buyers, we actually serve our own best in- 
terests. 


We strengthen our own self-respect; we win 
the respect of the tire buyer; and we are 
repaid a thousandfold for doing what is 
merely right. 


No one in particular has been to blame for this 
abuse. It was a condition which grew up 
because public and trade alike seemed to 
demand a multiplicity of tire brands. 


Years ago Goodyear began cutting down the 
number of its brands, fighting trade conditions 
in order to do it. 


And now the fight is ended. 


You can go to any Goodyear dealer anywhere— 
and there are more than 7,000 of them— 
lay down $2.50, and know that you are 
getting the best bicycle tire value the world 
offers. 


The Goodyear Blue Streak is guaranteed to you 
and to the dealer to give satisfactory service 
or be replaced with a new tire free. 


Never again—no matter what the argument or 
conditions— pay a penny more than the Blue 
Streak price. 


- You can always tell the Goodyear by its beauti- 


ful white tread, with the Blue Streaks on each 
side. 


Just say flatly : “I want that handsome Goodyear 
Blue Streak; and | won’t pay more than the 
Blue Streak price.” 


And that will settle it! 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Some of the business books are issued by 
houses publishing general books. Others 
are issued by large concerns making a spe- 
cialty of technical books in certain fields— 
insurance, electricity, engineering; but 
many good business books, particularly 
those on subjects not yet very well supplied 
with literature, are published obscurely. 

Trade journals will bring out one or two 
volumes each year, as reprints of articles 
that have been run serially. Business 
houses stumble on a much-needed book, as 
in the case some years ago where a com- 
pany making armatures, starting a series of 
leaflets giving directions for taking care of 
its apparatus, evolved an elementary book 
on electrical machinery that had a wide 
commercial sale. Authors themselves pub- 
lish technical books, and some come from 
foreign countries. 

To get in touch with all these works and 
select what one needs calls for system. To 
add to the difficulties, publishers of busi- 
ness books are as yet unorganized and 
booksellers who specialize in them are few. 
The publisher of general books submits 
copies of his latest publications to libraries 
and regular customers, letting them exam- 
ine, choose what they want and return the 
rest; but the publisher of business books 
hesitates to render such service. General 
books are regularly listed in catalogues by 
subjects, cross-indexed; but business books 
entered in such lists are often grouped in 
misleading ways. 

Every worker has his own personal needs 
in books. If he is a shop hand or a clerk 
perhaps a few works on machine operations 
or selling methods will do. If he has ambi- 
tions he will read more widely, going in for 
books on management, materials, the ways 
in which things are done, the processes by 
which goods he handles are made. If he isa 
manufacturer, say, of something like elec- 
trical apparatus, he can easily find the 
more obvious books in his field, because 
most of them are published by a few well- 
known concerns. If he is a broad man, how- 
2ver, anxious to increase his business, he 
will want to read books about advertising, 
listribution, export trade, office methods, 
ficiency, and so on; and some of these 
subjects will lead him into general books— 
employers’ liability, minimum wages, and 
shat sort of thing. So he will have to do 
‘onsiderable scouting for books, just as he 
scouts for employees and customers. 

One of the best ways to get in touch with 
vhat is printed is the Catalogue of Copy- 
ight Entries, published at Washington 
everal times a week and sent to anybody 
or a nominal subscription price—a dollar 
r so yearly. This is valuable, because it 
ists everything copyrighted, with a brief 
lescription. Not only the latest standard 
vork on a business topic is announced but 
nany things that would never find their 
vay into a bookstore. The general manager 
f a factory may write a series of leaflets on 
_ process, to educate customers, or a sales 
nanager issue a series of ginger talks to his 
nen on the road. For protection they enter 
hem under copyright, and a worker in 
ome kindred field, instantly recognizing 
he value of that material to himself, may 
e able to secure it by personal request. 
‘his Catalogue of Copyright Entries is con- 
tantly turning up material in newspapers 

nd trade journals that a worker is not apt 
9 see, and is a perfect mine of possibilities 
ow” anybody who learns to use it skillfully. 


Lists of Special Books 


Then, the growing interest in business 
ooks has led to an organization known as 
1e Special Libraries Association, made up 
( librarians in charge of libraries main- 
uined by banks, insurance companies, fac- 
ries, stores, public-service corporations, 
ad the like. Such special libraries are con- 
antly growing in number, size and prac- 
cal use, and the librarians in charge of 
1em meet regularly to compare notes on 
4Jsiness books and help each other run 
dwn the best. The association publishes 
monthly journal called Special Libraries, 
sued at the State Library, Indianapolis, 
idiana. In back issues of this journal can 
> found lists of standard business books on 
hich to found a special working collection, 
ouped by subjects, like advertising, sales- 
anship, accounting, and go on. Repre- 
ntative lists of business books have also 
sen published by public libraries in Brook- 
2e, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


| 


Uncle Sam, with his yearly output of five 
thousand books and pamphlets, is worth 
watching for good works, for his many de- 
partments are constantly turning up tech- 
nical and statistical information of direct 
use to business, and nobody gives more 
value for the money than Uncle Sam. The 
different states also publish much good ma- 
terial, especially on soil products, fibers, 
minerals, and so on—things for which they 
are noted. 

_ Ifan advertising man or a produce dealer 
is interested in apples, for instance, no bet- 
ter work can be found than that compiled 
by the state of New York and sold at cost 
to anybody who wants it. Reviews of busi- 
ness books are found in trade journals, and 
information about them crops up in odd 
places. It may take a business man some 
time to find what he wants, and the hunt 
calls for intelligence and imagination as 
well as patience; but it pays to scout for 
books that facilitate and broaden one’s work. 


Trailing the Soerakarta 


The best printed tools for many workers 
are found in maps, atlases, gazetteers, 
directories, yearbooks, and similar reference 
works. 

A sudden turn in the war, for instance, 
sent an excited man to the Newark business 
branch to see what was known about a ship 
called the Soerakarta, bound for some- 
where in Java. Local shipping men knew 
nothing about her. Here is what a trained 
librarian found for him in one commercial 
newspaper, four directories and an atlas— 
all printed information: 


Journal of Commerce, New York: 
“Dutch steamer Soerakarta left Norfolk, 
Virginia, on December first, bound for 
Tandjong Priok and Sourabaya.”’ 

Directory of Shipowners, Shipbuilders 
and Marine Engineers: “The Soerakarta is 
owned by William Ruys and Zonan, of Rot- 
terdam. This company owns a fleet of eight 
mail and twenty-two cargo steamers. The 
Soerakarta has a gross tonnage of 6928, net 
tonnage, 4384; was built in 1913 at Flush- 
ing, Holland; is equipped with wireless, and 
has a speed of thirteen and one-half knots 
an hour.” 

Shipping World Year Book: “Sourabaya 
is in theisland of Java, as is Tandjong Priok”’ 
Latitude, longitude, exports, imports, har- 
bor depths, wharf facilities, dry docks, pilot- 
age charges and other information were 
compiled for each port. 

Exporters’ Encyclopedia gave a list of 
twelve New York concerns doing business 
with those ports and having facilities for 
discount and collection there, as well as reg- 
ulations governing consular papers, weights, 
marks, and so on, affecting shipments. 

Kelley’s Directory of Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and Shippers of the World gave 
the Chamber of Commerce and Lloyds’ 
agent at Sourabaya, as well as a list of its 
merchants, banks, importers, and so on. 

Philip’s Mercantile Marine Atlas of the 
World gave a chart showing canal connec- 
tion between Tandjong Priok and Batavia, 
with distance from New York to Sourabaya 
via Suez, average sailing time, and so on. 


This is the sort of information the refer- 
ence shelves yield; and it is not too much 
to say that the average business concern 
could greatly improve its shipping facilities, 
both at home and abroad, by improving its 
equipment of reference works. Questions 
of precisely this sort are asked every day 
at the Newark branch by business men 
who have spent hours in vain wandering 
for information, simply because they never 
thought that it could be found in books, and 
who come to the library as a last desperate 
resource. 

One day a man came in and asked for the 
telephone directory of a certain city in New 
York. A complete file of telephone direc- 
tories forms part of the working equipment. 
When the book was handed to him he 
turned the pages a moment, then laid it 
down and started silently for the door. On 
his face was an expression librarians soon 
learn to know. 

“Well, I didn’t expect to get any in- 
formation out of a book!” it said. 

“Did you find what you wanted?” asked 
the librarian tactfully; and after another 
question or two went straight to his in- 
formation. 

The man wanted facts about a macaroni 
manufacturer in that city, and a grocery 
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The extra-good variety of hotel service 
which we’ve developed at Hotels Statler 
is for every guest, no matter how little or 
how much he spends. 


BUFFALO 
450Rooms 450Baths 
Rates from $129a day 


Yes, it’s for the non-tipper, too. 


The patron of a hotel has just as much 
right to expect courtesy and a gracious, 
thoughtful service from employees as he 
has to expect his change. 
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He gets it every time at a Hotel 


4 i PSE Statler—or as nearly every time as 
] CLEVELAND humanly-rendered service can make it. 
Y 700 Rooms 7OOBaths 

C seeeslbai Ee hs, Hotels Statler are called ‘‘the complete 


hotels” because to their complete equip- 
ment is added a complete service — Hotel 
Statler Service. 


per eeane Every —every — Hotel Statler room has private 
bath; outside light and air; circulating ice water; 
writing desk with plenty of stationery, etc.; local 
and long distance telephone; pin cushion, with 
needles, thread, buttons, etc.; candle for low night- 
light, and numerous other unusual conveniences. 
Morning papers delivered free to every guest room. 
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Hotels Statler lobbies and public rooms 


DETROIT are cheerful, luxurious and comfortable. 


800 Rooms 800 Baths 
Rates from $130 a day 
200 room addition building 
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NIGHT Saves 
LIGHT 80% 


Tum Down Your Electric Lights 


The last word in electric-light comfort— ability to regulate the light! 
A subdued glow for the bedroom, a glimmer for the nursery, a 
night-light in bath and in hallway for late home-comers, a soft 
radiance for cozy corner, porch and fireside—you have wished for 
such lighting luxury ever since you used electricity. 
Now you can have it! The 


HALF “3ox° DIM eres 


Consumes 
FOU iene 


. THIS 
: IS IT 
DIM?AcLITE 
gives five changes of light—from “‘full’”’ to “out'’—by a silent pull of the ge > 


regulating chain. Not a lamp, but a neat, compact regulator that cannot 
break or burn out. Screw it into any socket; use with your regular bulbs. 
Saves from 30 to 80 per cent. by Government test, according to degree of i 
turn-down. “‘ Night-light’’ current costs but a fraction of a cent per night. ilo: 
Let your dealer demonstrate the Dim-a-lite for you. Oe) || 


Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 23), illustrated . ... $1.00 
Portable Dim-a-lite (No. 24), with shade holder . ers 
Standard Chain Pull Dimming Socket (takes place of 

the ordinary fixture socket) Si 7 a eee LOO 


WIRT COMPANY, 5516-24 Lena St., Philadelphia, Pa. ~~ 


“Modern Home Lighting’ mailed free on request, 


Unconditional Five Year Guarantee 
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East Gives to West Her Best All-Around Food 


Through the advent of Dromedary Dates the whole world lives next to the 
‘Garden of Eden,”’ Eating the plump, mellow, sugar-laden Dromedary Dates is 
like eating dates freshly picked in far-off Arabia. 

Take this gift the East offers you. Dates are most easily digested. Dromedary 
Dates belong in your daily menu just as much 


as eggs and meat. 


Learn to know this dust- 


proof, sealed package. Learn to know Drome- 
dary Dates as a food—as a dainty. Send for 
Free Prize Cook Book about date dishes and 


how to prepare them. 


10c Cookie-Cutter FREE $277 35,208 athe 


name of your grocer and 5c (stamps or coin) partially 
to pay postage and packing and we will send you a 
““One-Cake”’ size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, our 
new product, a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoa- 


nut Recipe Book. 


Dromedary Dates received Gold Medals, highest 


THE HILLS BROS. CO., Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York awards, at San Francisco & San Diego Expositions 


vane 


I amnot rich, 


feets 


so at first I have to take 
a little space to tell you about my great discovery, 


JAMALADE 


f which many say is better than marmalades, jellies or jams. 
I get the pure honeys of orange blossoms, apple buds and 
sweet white clover, all different in flavor, blend them with 
fresh ripe fruit, cook them in a little secret way, and 
you never tasted anything quiteso good as 
JAMALADE. 8 oz. jar 15c,16 oz. 25c. 
Until your nearest fine grocer carries 
it, I will prepay charges on assort- 
ments of $1.00 or over. 
Sally Cross, Inc., Route 2B, 
% Providence, R. I. 


Faeke I Use Your SpareTime 
ig Earn While You Learn 


L The best system for beginners. A 

bed perfection course for stenographers. 
Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy and a 
greater number of court reporters than any other 
system in the last ten years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
Success Shorthand School, Suite 21A, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

V 


WV. L. JAMES, Chief Instructor 


We Want Your Boy 


We desire to give him a chance to 
earn as much spending money as 


you are willing that he should have 
and at the same time to get an ex- 
perience which will be of inesti- 


mable value later in life. It won’t 
interfere with his school work. 


Thousands of other boys will do 
the same thing—in fact they are 
doing it now, selling The Saturday 
Evening Post. If he’ll write to us, 
we’ ll tell him all about it. 


Sales Division, Box 227 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila. 


DIMI eee 


The Most Valuable 
Minutes 


Nothing means more to 
your continued happiness 
than the time you devote to 
the care of your teeth. 


You can make every min- 
ute of tooth-brushing time 
count— if you visit your den- 
tist twice a year, and three 
times a day use either 


Ur.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package 
of eitherDr. Lyon’s (gee 
Perfect Tooth & 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


I.W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 


AUT 
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trade directory gave his name, address, 
rating and products. 

Maps are so important in a business 
library that this Newark branch has almost 
one map for every two books, and interest- 
ing map problems are being solved daily. 

A man in New Jersey had a mine in Vir- 
ginia. He wanted to sell it, but there was 
danger of litigation over the boundaries. 
Comparison of his information about his 
mine with a good map at the library showed 
that his information contained an error. 
When this was straightened out the mine 
could be sold. 

A Newark manufacturer held a prize 
contest. One competitor who won wrote 
from South Africa, but nobody seemed to 
know whereabouts in the colony he lived, 
for his post office was not given in any atlas. 
At the library it was quickly located on a 
fine German map—a small army post. 

In lines like real estate, of course, maps 
are indispensable. Yet the value of a good 
collection of large, recent maps is so great 
that many real-estate men bring customers 
to the Newark business library to show 
property and make sales, 

Maps are excellent bargains too. Uncle 
Sam publishes many at a cost so low that it 
seems ridiculous. For five cents one can 
buy a sheet of the Geological Survey Sec- 
tional Map of the United States, which 
shows a township in such complete detail 
that even individual farmhouses are indi- 
cated; and the same is true of soil-survey 
maps, mineral maps, coast and harbor 
charts, and so on. The rural delivery 
county maps of the United States are busi- 
ness tools as valuable as they are unknown 
to most business men. Maps of wonderful 
completeness, reasonable in cost, are also 
published by European houses. 

In running down maps and charts there 
are numerous guides. What Uncle Sam has 
to sell is listed in catalogues obtainable 
from the Public Printer, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and new maps are de- 
scribed in a monthly catalogue of United 
States documents, also sent by the Public 
Printer on a subscription basis for a reason- 
able price. The different states publish 
many maps, and these can be kept track of 
through a monthly list of state publications 
issued by the Library of Congress. 

South American, French, German, Eng- 
lish and other foreign maps are all listed in 
works that enable the person interested in 
any division of the world to keep track of 
new ones. The best all-round list is an Eng- 
lish work, the Guide to Geographical Books 


January 15, /. 
and Appliances, published in London and 
sold for a dollar and a half, which enumer- 
ates maps and atlases dealing with topog- 
raphy, geology, climate, crops, and the lik 

Directories and year books contain 
much business information about indus- 
tries, trades and individuals. They range 
from the telephone books and city direc- 
tories down to special lists for each line of 
business. i, 

The Newark librarians have found that 
it pays to stock printed matter before peo- 
ple demand it. If they waited until demand 
came, for instance, they would never haye 
had directories of the trades and industries 
or of European cities; but they put these 
on the shelves, because they believed the 
business community could use them. And 
here is about what happens: oH 

A business man steps into the business 
branch to consult the Newark city direc- 
tory—about the least imaginative use any- 
body could make of a public library. While 
there he notices that there are other direc- 
tories—one of Berlin; one of the silk trade. 
By and by he will want to look up some- 
body in the silk trade and comes for in- 
formation again. ie 


Sooner or later that business man walks 
in with his secretary or a stenographer, 
goes over the different rows of shelves and 
files of maps with her, points out things he 
thinks will be useful to him, and thereafter, 
when he wants information, sends the girl, 
just as he would send her to the bank, or 
telephones the library himself. = 

In a general way that is good policy for 
the working library of a business man or 
business house—laying in printed matter 
before definite ways of using it have devel- 
oped. Make good tools available and they 
will suggest their own uses. a 

Another good policy that might he 
copied in the same way is that of leading 
people to use business books when they are 
in stock. The Newark librarians canvass 
the town for people who want to know 
things. They go to the post office, the 
ticket office, the telegraph company, the 
drug store, and say: ‘‘When people come 
here to ask questions, send them to us—you 
don’t like to be bothered with questions 
and we do.” F 

Every day the printed word is becomin 
more necessary in business. Well chosen 
and'skillfully organized, it is a trustworthy 
and inexpensive addition to the pay roll. A 
very good rule for its use is: “‘Never set a 
man or woman to do what a book or map 
can do better and more cheaply.” 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


The concluding phase of a process of gen- 
eral exhaustion must almost inevitably be 
a game of bluff. Neither side will admit 
its extremity. Neither side, therefore, will 
make any direct proposals to its antagonists 
nor any open advances to a neutral. But 
there will be much inspired peace talk 
through neutral media, and the consulta- 
tions of the anti-German allies will become 
more intimate and detailed. Suggestions 
will “‘leak out’? remarkably from both sides, 
to journalists and neutral go-betweens. 
The Eastern and Western Allies will prob- 
ably begin quite soon to discuss a Zollverein 
and the codrdination of their military and 
naval organizations in the days that are to 
follow the war. A general idea of the possi- 
ble rearrangement of the European states 
after the war will grow up in the common 
European and American mind; public men 
oneither side will indicate concordance with 
this general idea, and some neutral power 
will invite representatives to an informal 
discussion of these possibilities. Probably, 
therefore, the peace negotiations will take 
the extraordinary form of two simultaneous 
conferences: one, of the Pledged Allies, sit- 
ting probably in Paris or London; and the 
other, of representatives of all the combat- 
ants, meeting in some neutral country— 
probably Holland will be the most conve- 
nient—while the war will still be going on. 
The Dutch conference will be in immediate 
contact by telephone and telegraph with 
the Allied conference and with Berlin. 

The broad conditions of a possible peace 
will begin to get stated toward the end of 
1916, and a certain lassitude will creep over 
the operations in the field. The process of 
exhaustion will probably have reached such 
a point by that time that it will be a 
primary fact in the consciousness of com- 
mon citizens of every belligerent country. 
The common life of all Europe will have 


number. 


become—miserable. Conclusive blows will 
have receded out of the imagination of the 
contending powers. The war will have 
reached its fourth and last stage as a war. 
The war of the great attack will have given 
place to the war of the military deadlock; 
the war of the deadlock will have gone on, 
with a gradual shifting of the interest to the 
war of treasons and diplomacies in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; and now the last 
phase will be developing into predomi 
nance, in which each nation will be most 
concerned, no longer about victories or con-| 
quest but about securing for itself the best 
chances of rapid economic recuperation and 
social reconstruction. The commercial 
treaties, the arrangements for future asso- 
ciated action, made by the great Allies 
among themselves will appear more and 
more important to them, and the mere 
question of boundaries less and less. It will 
dawn upon Europe that she has alreac 
dissipated the resources that have enab 
her to levy the tribute paid for her inv 
ments in every quarter of the earth, 
that neither the Germans nor their antag- 
onists will be able for many years to go on 
with those projects for world exploitalin 
which lay at the root of the great war. Very 
jaded and anemic nations will sit about the) 
table on which the new map of Europe’ 
be drawn. Each of the diplomatist 
come to that business with a certain 
occupation. Each will be thinking of 
country as one thinks of a patient of di 
ful patience and temper who is comi 
out of the drugged stupor of a crucia 
conceived and unnecessary operation. 
will be thinking of Labor, wounded 
perplexed, returning to the disorga 
factories from which Capital has fled. 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of Mr. 
prophetic articles. The third will appear in an 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE 


ROBERT PIERCE, prospective buyer 
i er Any Business Man 


HELEN PIERCE, his wife...... 
were... Any Average Woman 


BILLy Pierce, hisson,A Typical Boy 


CR@RLEs KELLOGG,..:...... 
A composite of 40,000 dealers 


SCENE—Dealer’s Show Room. Time, any 
day in the year. Pierce family and dealer 
discussing features of car, following 
demonstration trip. 


Billy— (Putting his hand on the front hub) 
Got Timken Bearings in here? You 
didn’t say so in your ads. 


Kelloge—(Scratching his head) Thought 
they were given in our specifications. 
Well, they’re in the car, allright. (Turn- 
ing to Mr. Pierce.) Your boy seems to 
be wise to the big things in motor cars. 


Pierce—Yes, he’s the best posted one in the 
family—but I’m just as much concerned 
about bearings as he, and I’d have asked 
about them if he hadn't. 


Mrs, Pierce—Why are Timken Bearings so 


: important ? 


3illy— (Eagerly) Let me tell her. 


<elloge—(With a grin) All right, young 
: man, what’s the reason? 
: 


Even Billy Knew 


A Scene from a Familiar Drama 


Billy—’Cause they do all the things any 
other bearings will and they last a lot 
longer while they’re doin’ ’em. 


Kellogg—You see, Mrs. Pierce, the bearings 
in a motor car must do a number of 
things. Their original function, of course, 
is to eliminate friction. 


Billy—(Interrupting) Sure! If the axles 
and insides of the hubs were grindin’ 
away on each other, they’d be hard to 
turn, and they’d get hot as the dickens, 
and wear out awful fast. So they put 
bearings in there, an’ the wheels roll 
‘round on ’em, easy as anything. 


Mrs. Pierce—That’s all clear, but why are 
Timken Bearings better than others? 


Kellogg— Because they not only eliminate 
friction, but carry the weight of car and 
passengers and meet end-thrust as well. 


Mrs. Pierce—What is “‘end-thrust’’? 


Billy—It'’s what makes you think you're 
gonna slide off the seat when you go 
whizzin’ ’round a corner. Just think of 
all that weight tryin’ to shove the axle 
ends right through the wheels sidewise! 


Pierce—You’ve overlooked one thing, Billy 
—there are different kinds of bearings. 
Any of them reduce friction, but some 
can’t stand end-thrust at all: Timken 
Bearings do both. 


Kellogg—(Taking two bearings from his 
display board) Let me show you, Mrs, 


Pierce, what your husband means. You 
notice in this Timken Bearing it makes 
no difference whether the weight presses 
straight down or from the side. In this 
other bearing the side pressure would 
quickly wear the parts out of shape or 
push them out of place, because the 
bearing will carry only a straight down- 
ward pressure. 


Billy—(Breaking in again) Besides that, 
Timken is the only kind of bearing you 
can make as good as new just by pushin’ 
the parts closer together. 


Kellogg—That's a big point, Billy. Timken 
Bearings not only show less wear after 
thousands of miles of hard service, but 
what little wear there is can be entirely 
corrected by this simple adjustment. 
Other types of bearings, when worn, 
must be replaced. 


Pierce—I've heard enough about  bear- 
ing troubles from some of my friends. I 
won't take any chances in my car. 


Kellogg—Well, any bearings that stand up 
on front axles and outlast the car ought 
to satisfy you. Timken Bearings have 
been doing that’ever since the first days 
of motor cars. 


Billy—Yes, and ‘front-wheel service is 
the test that makes or breaks.’’ 


Kellogg—(Laughing) Your boy certainly 
reads advertising, Mr. Pierce! 


Mrs. Pierce—Why are the front wheels so 
important? 


Kellogg—There’s no other place in the car 
where bearings get such severe punish- 
ment. Timken Bearingsare built tostand 
that extra hard service. You'll find it 
all explained in this book, ‘‘The Care 
and Character of Bearings.” 


Mrs. Pierce—I'’m glad your car is: well 
built, because it’s a perfect beauty. I 
like the big seats and everything about 
it. I’m willing to take Mr. Pierce’s and 
Billy’s word for the things I can’t see. 


Billy—(Anxiously) Mr. Kellogg! How many 
Timken Bearings are there in your car? 


Kellogg—(Pulling a little book out of his 
pocket) Here’s the evidence on this page 
of ‘‘The Companies Timken Keeps.”’ 


Billy— (Reading aloud) ‘‘ Timken Bearings 
in front and rear wheels, in the trans- 
mission, on the pinion shaft and at the 
differential.’’—That’s the stuff ! 


Kellogg—If you want a copy, write the 
Timken Company, either at Canton, 
Ohio, or Detroit, Michigan. 


Billy—I'm satisfied, Dad; pay him now, 
and let’s drive her home. 


Pierce—(Producing check book) Shall I 
make this to your order, Mr. Kellogg, or 
to the Company ? 

(Curtain) 
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What the Postman Brinie Every Month—for Life 


When you go away for a trip of a week or a 
month, do you not always leave ample provision for 
those at home during your absence? What in the 
event of your being called away on that longer jour- 
ney—what then of them? 

Will the little ones romp home from school some 
day to learn that their play days are over almost be- 
fore they have begun? 

Will your widow —educated to an income—be 


compelled to face a cold, unsympathetic world, the 
pawn of necessity —a world in which even the strong 
often fail as breadwinners ? 


Will the cozy home you have maintained be 
forever closed to them? Or— q 
Will they be shielded from strife, misery, and 


deprivation by the fruits of your frugality and fore 
thought —a regular income provided by a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy a 


““Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents is fulfilled when 
you take out one of these dividend-paying policies. It yields a rent- 
paying, debt-settling check on the first day of each and every 
month as long as they live. Or you may so arrange it that, for 
twenty years or during your lifetime you may get these monthly 
income checks yourself. And by leaving this fixed income—an 
income guaranteed by 
Prudential millions — to 
be paid monthly, you are 


HAS THE 
« STRENGTH OF * 
y SURRALTOR 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


“‘They Will Be Well Provided For!’ 


Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. Let him tell you 
about the various Prudential policies—all the best kinds of life insur- 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. Or write—TODAY—to 


Department 140 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


protecting your beneficiaries against the pitfalls of unwise 
speculation and investment, of generous impulse - lending, that 
often follow the receipt of “payment in full.” 7 

An insured man _ today 
means a secured family tomor- 
row. And what a sense of 
comfort and relief comes to the 
man who knows — no matter 
what may happen— 
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“My Company!” 


—the proud statement of every Prudential b 
policyholder —the far-reaching effect of | 
Mutualization, whereby policyholders are | 
owners of this Company and entitled to | 
draw dividends; the result of a vote by | 
the stockholders of the Company, giving |} 
the directors authority to purchase con- |} 
trolling stock, and turn it over to the | 
policyholders. 


For the dollars and cents of these policy- j 
holders had developed a Company having 
its beginning in a basement ofice in 1875 |} 


to a point where, in 1915, its policies num- jj 
bered over 13 Millions, and the amount of 
insurance in force was more than 2 Billion 


700 Million Dollars! 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Thus Prudential policyholders 


ial Insute® 


<> 


NEXT MAY, Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary, with pageantry, music, 


a great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. 


The Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in 
or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1915, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, 
will receive their proportion of 
the Company’s earnings. ; 
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: 
Beginning A Western WarwicK-—By Samuel G. Blythe 


«‘Six’’ Touring Car 


$785 
“Six, uikcadster an oe 785 
**Six’’ Touring Car with 
detachable all-season top, 
touring top included . 935) 


“Four” Roadster . . . . $395 
With detachable coupé top $455 
Delivery Car. ..... $395 


CAR rolls silently and 

smoothly along the'city 

street. Its flexibility in 
weaving through the massed traf- 
fic—its beauty—win attention from 
all sides. 


A passerby, turning to identify the 
make, sees on the radiator the 
trademark shown above. 


Over a rough country road comes 
a car—climbs the steep, winding 
hill on high, pulls easily through 
the heavy bog at the bottom, and 
fades swiftly into the distance with 
scarcely a sound to mark its flight. 


The trademark on the radiator 
bears the great name “Saxon,” 
and this name typifies: Strength— 
Economy— Service. 


From Maine to California—in 
city, town and country—thousands 
upon thousands of Saxon cars are 
making good this pledge to the 
American people: Strength— 
Economy—Service. 


Two years ago our trademark 
pledge was mere words—no 
more. Today—in the minds of 
countless men and women these 
words form a significant symbol. 
For they identify the Saxon. They 
epitomize its virtues. They are the 
corner stones of Saxon success. 


* ck ok 


Starting production two years ago 
the Saxon Motor Car Corporation 
built and sold more cars during its 
initial year than had any other 
automobile company. 


Strength— Economy — Service earned 
credence quickly —but only after 
its sincerity had been tested, its 
truth proved. 


In two years’ time the Saxon 
Motor Car Corporation rose from 
last to a leading place among the 
automobile companies of the 


GHAinning the Faith 
of the American People 


world. It now ranks among the 
first ten in number of cars pro- 
duced annually. 


Last year the demand for Saxon 
cars caused doubled production. 
And for the coming year twice 
even this output will be marketed. 


Strength—Economy—Service has 
won its merited reward—the faith 
of the American people. 


*k * * ok 


New Series 


Saxon Six—$785 


Here is a finished example of the mod- 
ern quality car. It will meet fully your 
ideals —in beauty, in luxury, in comfort, 
in strength, in speed, in power. 


It typifies—in every feature, in every 
detail—the newest developments in 
fine automobile construction. And the 
price —$785—is a new price for a 
class car. 


Here are 
resistless attractions 


If you seek the utmost in present - day 
automobile value — then this. Saxon “Six” 
at $785 will surely win you. 


It has lightness— gained through costly 
materials and ablest design. So it is strong 
and rugged, too. 


It has power—of fluid smoothness and 
flexibility. No car of like price can com- 
pare—we believe—in acceleration and 
all-around performance under all condi- 
tions. And this Saxon “Six” high-speed 
motor develops greater power per gallon 
of gasoline. 


It has beauty—unrivalled yacht-line 
grace. Its finish is of superb and lasting 
lustre. 


It has comfort —it is a big, roomy car. 
All five passengers have ample space. The 
wheelbase is 112 inches. 


It has operative economy. Saxon “Six” 
high-speed motor saves greatly in fuel 
cost. 


It has a two-unit electric starting and 
lighting system—silent, efficient, re- 
liable. 

It has Timken axles, with full Timken 


bearings throughout the chassis. Even 
costly cars have no better. 


It has helical bevel driving gears. Thus 
the noise and friction common to many 
cars are eliminated in Saxon “Six.” 


It has linoleum covered, aluminum 
bound running boards and floor boards 
—and nearly a score more of further 
refinements. Go to your local dealer— 
see this new series Saxon “Six.” You'll 
find it the top-place car of the times—at 
anywhere near its price. 


* OF * Ok 


New Series Saxon 
“Four” Roadster — $395 


Roadster buyers last year paid $4,250,000 
for Saxon “Fours.” You men and women 
who seek the truth about motor car values 
should bear this in mind. For if the 
verdict of buyers is to be accepted, then 
the Saxon “Four” must be given top place 
in the field of high-grade two-passenger 
cars. 


No other roadster—of like price —can 
measure quality with this Saxon “Four” 
at $395. Feature for feature, it clearly out- 
classes all price-rivals. 


Note these 
refinements 


Three-speed sliding gear transmission — 
a feature on all high-priced automo- 
biles. Insures marked flexibility. Only 
Saxon “Four” —among_ standard road- 
sters under $400—has three-speed 
transmission. 


Modern high-speed motor — of noteworthy 
power, smoothness, quietness, flexibility, 
operative economy, and ability to cool 
under all conditions. 


Timken axles. No better can be had on 


any car. 


Honeycomb radiator— admittedly the best 
type of radiator made. Assures perfect 
cooling. 


Streamline body. Among low-priced 
roadsters —no one, we believe, doubts the 
supremacy of the Saxon “Four” in the mat- 
ter of distinctive beauty. 


Dry-plate clutch—same type as used on 
$2000 cars. Vanadium steel cantilever 
springs — unquestionably the easiest riding 
type of spring suspension. 


Ventilating windshield, Signal lamps at 
side, Adjustable pedals, and fifteen further 
improvements. 


Saxon “Four” costs one-half cent per mile 
to run. 


Before you buy any roadster—see this 
Saxon ‘Four’ at the nearest Saxon 
dealer's. Dealer's name on request. 
Also copy of “Saxon Days” with full 
information about the New Series 
Saxon Cars. Address Dept. C. 

(256) 
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—to ring off your sleep 


IG BEN for the man who 
gets up in the morning to 
keep his date with his job, 

who likes the clear, deep toned, 
manly call that’s punctual as a 
factory whistle. 


baby Ben for the woman who wants a 
clock that’s feminine in its daintiness, busi- 
nesslike in its performance, with an alarm 
whose gentle call reaches /er ear only. 


baby Ben learned his trade from Big Ben and 
knows it well. Both are handsome, well designed, 
well made, well finished. ‘They’re as carefully 
made inside as out, keep excellent time, and call 
at the hour set. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, has 44-inch dial, rings you 
up with one steady five-minute call or ten half-minute calls 
at thirty-second intervals. Wind him every night, give him 
reasonable treatment, and he’ll last years. 

baby Ben is just as near Big Ben in quarter size as any- 
thing could be. Stands 3% inches tall and does every 
stunt his big brother does. 

Big Ben or baby Ben, $2.50; in Canada, $3.00. You’ ll 
find them at your jeweler’s. If he does not stock them a 
money order to the factory will bring either to you postpaid. 


Western Clock Co 


La Salle, Il, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox 
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Note the 
entire absence — 
of germs ‘ 
where the 
New-Skin 
was applied. 


Germs that were killed! 


An experiment with “New-Skin” 


There is a laboratory in New York 
where live germs are kept in bottles. 
It is a miniature zoo. They are used for 
scientific purposes. 


Here is an account of an actual ex- 
periment made in this laboratory: 


Two shallow earthen dishes, about 
four inches in diameter, were filled with 
a kind of beef-broth jelly on which 
germs thrive. Some of the live microbes* 
were then placed in three long parallel 
rows on the jelly in each dish. 


On half of one dish ‘‘New-Skin’’ was 
applied. It dried and formed an irregu- 
larly shaped covering. 


Then the dishes were put in a warm 


place, at the same temperature as the 
human body. After a time they were 
taken out, examined and photographed. 


The germs along the original rows 
on both dishes had multiplied to millions 
‘and were so thick that they were visible, 
like mold, except where the New-Skin 
had been applied. There, there were 
no germs at all. The New-Skin had 
killed them. See illustrations above. 


This experiment has been repeated 
often. Every time the result has been 


*Pathogenic micro-organisms: Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus 


(How New-Skin is Applied) 


similar. It can be duplicated in any 
bacteriological laboratory. It isa striking 
demonstration of the actual germicidal 
power of New-Skin. 


Germs have killed more men than 
bullets. ‘They are the deadliest foes of 
mankind. 


If you knew how dangerous they 
were you would not neglect cuts or 
scrapes or the slightest injury to the skin, 
for through little breaks in the skin 
germs may get into the blood. 


It is these germs that make the trou- 
ble. In countless cases they have pro- 
duced infection and inflammation, and 
sometimes death. 


It is possible to put them out of busi- 
ness, but you must know what to use and 
you must have it with you at the time, 
so as to use it immediately. 


New-Skin is especially for minor sur- 
face injuries to the skin. It isa ‘‘first-aid” 
for use at the time of the accident. 


It performs a double function. It is an 
antiseptic and it 1s a covering. When ap- 
plied to a wound it kills the germs already 
there with which it comes in contact, and 
then it prevents other germs from getting in. 


It is not sufficient merely to cleanse a 


wound—you must protect it in some way. 


‘A germ can t.dorany daarmeitaits 
killed.” ‘‘It can’t do harm if it’s kept 
out.’’ Obvious truths when so stated, but 


_the key to the whole wound-infection 


problem. 


It is literally true of New-Skin that 
‘a ten-cent bottle may save your life.” 


New-Skin has received the ‘“‘star’’ rating Bt Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, showing Ae it has been tested — 
and approved by the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, — 
Sanitation and Health. a 


It is also included in McClure’s Magazine Bulletin of 
Pure Food and Toilet Preparations that have been investi- 
gated and approved by Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, chemist 
the Westfield Board of Health. 


It has been fifteen years on the market, and is sold allt 
over the world. 10c. and 25c. sizes. (In Canada, 15c. and sale 


Be careful about getting the genuine. Ifa druggist says” 
that anything else is ‘‘the same thing’’ as New-Skin, he is 
not a safe man with whom to trade. Go somewhere else. — 
Or send to us 25 cents in stamps for the larger size by mail. _ ; 


But it is worth any pains for you to get the genuine . 
New-Skin somehow, to be prepared for an emergency. 


And to get it today! 


NEWSKIN COMPANY ‘a 
98-100 Grand Avenue Brooklyn, New York 


Genuine New-Shin 
looks like this— 


10c. size 25c. size 
(Illustration reduced about one-half) 


(A metal container for carrying the ten-cent size in the pocket — 
will be supplied to any user of New-Skin free on request.) — 
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LD Ezra Carson was in his shirt 
sleeves, on one knee before a grate 
fire in his committee room in the 
Capitol, when I came in one after- 

noonlatein February. He was poking with 
the ferruled end of a gold-headed cane at 
papers blazing in the grate. There was a 
big smudge on one of his sunken cheeks. 
Both his shirt sleeves were sooted. His 
hands were black. Histhin hair was grimy. 
He didn’t look like a statesman—he looked 
like a stoker. 

“Wzra,” Lasked, “what are you doing?” 

He poked afew times before he answered. 
Then he pulled areddened eyelid down over 
a watery eye into a long-drawn wink. 

“T’m burning the evidence to conceal 
the crimes,”’ he said. 

“That will be quite a conflagration.” 

Ezra poked some more. 

“Even so, Bill, even so—holocaust, if 

_ you like, but we must have it.” 

Ezra Carson wasn’t more than sixty-six 
or sixty-seven at the time, but he had been 
knownas Old Ezra fortwenty years; albeit - 
his party press spoke of him as the Pillar 
of Protection, which he was, the pillar and 
also the pillow, for Protection always found 
a soft resting place on Ezra, and it was 
exceedingly soft for Ezra, too—a sort of 
an equable, well-distributed, codperative 
softness, as you might say. 

Ezra was to finish his third and last 
term in the Senate on the following fourth 
of March. It wouldn’t be generous or 
kindly of me to say that the proletariat 
of Ezra’s state had finally assayed Ezra 
at his true valuation as a tribune of their 
liberties, but that is about what happened. 

After eighteen years of loyal service— 
to himself—they threw a switch on Ezra, 
and he was on the verge of going back to 
his home town and spending the remain- 
der of his days in recounting the glories 
of the past, the beatitudes of the palmy 
days in politics when the organization 
was sacrosanct and a reformer or a mug- 
wump was a villain and a traitor to the 
state. 

Ezra hated to go, but there was no alternative. He was all through, finished. He 
knew it, and he was preparing, on that February afternoon, for his exit. I sat down and 
watched him. 

“Bill,” he said, poking vigorously at the burning papers and chuckling, “there are a 
good many episodes in my political past that I wouldn’t care to have bruited about, not 
to any great extent. Likewise there are a good many episodes in the political pasts of 
some of our colleagues, both here and gone to their various rewards, that are open to the 
same objections as to publicity.” 

He threw some more papers on the fire. 

“We always played a liberal game, Bill, as regards the Constitution and Revised 
Statutes of our highly prized United States, and it has occurred to me that in some cases 
our liberality might be construed as license in these disturbed days if the documentary 
proof could be adduced.” 

He glanced at a bundle of canceled checks, laughed and dropped them into the blaze. 

“So I’m taking a few trifling precautions for my own sake and for the sakes and 
memories of those who have labored along with me in the vineyard of the dear and 
common people. What the honest workingmen, the horny-handed sons of toil, and the 
bone and sinew of the nation don’t know about what has been done to them in the past 
won’t hurt them any. Do you follow me?” 

“T do,” I said, and that was the truth. I was right on top of him so far as the eternal 
-_verities in this case made and provided were concerned; but I soon found Ezra was too 
much occupied with his job to be interesting, so I left him still poking and burning, and 
_ smudged like a chimney sweep. 

The point I have in mind in telling about this experience is here—Ezra didn’t finish 
his job that afternoon. That night he had an attack of vertigo and fell down the stairs 
in his house. When they picked him up Ezra, if what the preachers used to tell us is 
true, had departed for a place where other things than papers are burned. Somehow, a 
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FF? year or so later, a portion of Ezra’s unde- 
To stroyed papers relating to the rebonding 


and refunding of a certain railroad and 
the legislation whereby that was accom- 
plished got into print, and by the time that 
publication had been spread on the minutes 
of the public press the revered memory 
and upright character of the late and 
Honorable Ezra Carson weremoresmudged 
than Ezra was the last time I saw him in 
the flesh. 

That set me thinking. Owing to cir- 
cumstances over which I did not have the 
control I fondly imagined I had, I was 
pushed—to be conservative about it—into 
private life some years after Ezra passed 
away. With me, coincidentally and con- 
jointly, the Honorable James Jason Rogers, 
President of these United States, also was 
retired. We fell at the same time, and I 
haven’t recovered from the jar of that fall 
yet. James Jason Rogers never will recover 
from it. He was convinced he was entitled 
toasecondterm. Iwas convicted for try- 
ing to get it for him. A majority of our 
fellow citizens refused to coincide in the 
appraisement we placed on James Jason’s 
services to his beloved country. Where- 
fore here I am sitting in my library with no 
other occupation than the daily attempt to 
keep my muscles reasonably hard and my 
liver reasonably soft, while James Jason 
Rogers has assumed a prerogative common 
to all former presidents and has become a 
sort of voluntary adviser-in-chief to the 
public in general, a viewer—with alarm— 
of the acts of the man who beat him, a 
writer of long and dull essays on what is to 
be done to keep the republic off the rocks, 
a sort of combination of a National Voice 
and a National Scold. 

Iam now a philosopher, but in common 
with my kind I became a philosopher too 
late. Most men do. In its broad, gen- 
eral terms philosophy consists in recogniz- 
ing and applying the truth that the trend 
of the event is not half so ominous or con- 
sequential as the event of the trend. I had 
been correct in my political alliances and 
assumptions so long that I had come to think my real name was Dexter instead of 
Paxton. It wasn’t and itisn’t. My name is William Henry Paxton—President Maker, 
the Man Behind the Chair, Warwick, Boss, and forty other things, most of them not so 
seemly, as set forth in innumerable cartoons and illimitable columns of newspaper and 
magazine political writing, to say nothing of some books, wherein mostly my loudly 
proclaimed vices always appear to have a strangle hold on my few and inconspicuous 
virtues. I may add, though, that the affix ‘‘ Retired’’ follows all my titles at the present 
time. 

However, I made James Jason Rogers President of the United States. I controlled 
James Jason Rogers, to some extent, while he was in the White House. I did a good 
job for Rogers and a good job for myself. I was tracksore on the Senate, tired, bored 
over the smallness of it that we insiders knew, the intrigue, the fierce combat for patronage 
and pork. I had been there for many years. I wanted toexpand. Isaw an opportunity 
for playing the only game that interested me—politics—in an imperial instead of in 
an intermediate way; and I took it, literally took it. I shouted ‘‘I am the boss!” and 
they all believed it and assented to it. I had imagination and the practicality to make 
my dreams concrete. I went into it for the power of it—that most of all; for the fun of 
it—not always apparent; and for the profit of it—which was considerable. 

I had my tremendous innings and I am content. I made no public complaint over 
the abuse and misrepresentation that were poured on me. I make no complaint now. 
But before I burn my evidence—as I shall burn it—and in order that the bonnet of 
truth may be kept reasonably straight on the six-and-seven-eighths head of our 
democracy, I purpose to write out a story of that deed of high political emprise, for my 
own satisfaction if for no other reason, and mayhap print it. 

I am not trusting my memory, although that is keen enough. In my safe there is 
a row of small, leather-covered books, fifty of them. Each book is a diary wherein is put 
down in a shorthand of my own contriving the events of every day in the year that 
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bookrepresents. I 
know the impor- 
tant men I talked 
to and the impor- 
tant talks I had 
withthem. Iknow 
the important 
steps I took and all 
the detail of that 
busy half century. 
My enemies would 
give much to have 
those books and be 
able to read them. 
My friends would 
give just as much 
to have them de- 
stroyed. To me 
they are an amus- 
ing and instructive 
commentary onthe 
politics I have 
known, a sort of 
private and per- 
sonal listing of men 
and events. I re- 
gret to say that 
though they show 
some men were 
greater than the 
people held them, 
they show most men were smaller; and when I look over 
those fifty years and figure up what I got out of them, aside 
from the pleasure an active career gives an active man, I 
am forced to the uncomfortable conclusion that I wasn’t so 
much myself, nor was the game I played. 


Pliny Peters Was a Sort of Twelfth 
Carbon Copy of Machiavelli—as Dis«e 
creet as He Was Noiseless and as 
Bold as He Was Cautious 


II 


HE late, historically elaborated and terrifically trite 

G. Washington dropped the remark one day, ‘‘In time 
of peace prepare for war,”’ as we impressively are informed 
every time the navy wants a new battleship, or the army 
a new gun, or a patriotic statesman desires to have a 
drydock built on his district’s creek or an army post estab- 
lished in his local metropolis for the benefit of the merchants 
of the place. What Mr. Washington should have said, had 
he had any political prevision, was this: ‘‘In time of war 
prepare for peace.’ That thought has hit me strongly 
often, but never with such a punch as on a Wednesday 
morning early in November some nine years ago. 

The day before was election day. The party of which 
I had the doubtful honor to be one of the leaders had 
adventured to the polls with an impeccable candidate for 
president who had the misfortune to be in an impossible 
situation. I had gone to bed the night before knowing 
we were beaten, but until I arose that next morning I 
did not know we were slaughtered. One look at the 
headlines in the papers was sufficient. There was no need 
of going into the detestable details. I sent afew tele- 
grams of condolence, bought a box of cigars and locked 
myself in my room to think it over. It didn’t take me ten 
minutes to arrive at a general estimate of the amount of 
wreckage. It was a catastrophe, viewed in any light I 
could bring to bear on it, and as time wore on and 
minutiz accumulated I discovered there was no occasion 
to revise my first opinions. Our particular charges, our 
particular wards, our particular and former reliances, the 
common people, for whose amelioration and uplift we 
had for long years labored unceasingly, had risen and 
reneged. ,My friends and myself were once again in the 
minority, which is a place of no nourishment, no matter 
what you may hear about the minority always being 
right. The man who declaimed that he would rather be 
right than president knew, before he said it, that he never 
could be president. 

Before I had smoked one cigar I had figured out what 
would happen.. For years the opposition had been 
chattering about a tariff for revenue only, while we had 
protected everything, ourselves and our friends included. 
We had in our shielded incubator the grandest collection 
of infant industries the world has ever known, infant 
industries that mostly had deep bass voices and long 
whiskers, but that we kept in short clothes and fed with 
protection pap for the beneficent purpose of keeping full 
the dinner pail of the workingman, and enabling our 
struggling manufacturers to pay high wages to horny- 
handed sons of toil and preserve the sanctity of the 
dividend rates at the same time. Every time we felt it 
necessary to exhibit our infant industries we had to 
shave them. 

It was as simple as simplicity. The opposition would 
revise the tariff. That would have many effects, but the 
most important effect it would have would be to drag 
our infant industries out of the protection incubator, put 
them in long trousers and make them hustle for them- 
selves. Correlatively with that it would install a crimp 
in the highly protected gentlemen who had been oper- 
ating and accumulating for many years with the aid of 


the protection we had given them. It would reduce divi- 
dends. Now in the course of a long political experience 
I have come to know this thing—the gravest injury you 
can do to a captain of finance is to take money away from 
him. When you cut into his bank balance you hurt him 
mortally. 

I knew this. It had been proved to me many times. So, 
putting the election result on one side and that truth on 
the other, it was clear to me that but one procedure was 
open to us: We must help to make the situation as dis- 
tasteful to the protected interests as possible, and then we 
must shred them to the last available dollar for a fund to 
put ourselves back and in power to reéstablish the fruitful 
conditions that existed before the tariff was revised. Nom- 
inally, of course, we would fight the tariff revision to the 
last ditch; but that was the public and _ politically pro 
forma side of it. In reality the politics of it was to aid and 
abet a tariff revision—not too much, but enough to let our 
producers know that their only money salvation was to 
contribute to us. 

To that end I wrote a few telegrams and sent them— 
about a dozen. I asked certain senators and certain state 
leaders to meet me in New York early in the next week to 
have a talk. I summoned none but important men, none 
but tried men, none but seasoned men, none but men who 
played the game asI played it. It wastobe a practical con- 
ference of practical persons.’ I didn’t bother with the West. 
That would come later. 

I sent for the sterling representatives of conservative and 
tariff-loving New England, of New York—particularly of 
New York—of Pennsylvania and Ohio—where the war 
chests were. 

They came gathering, statesmen all, and all horrified at 
the disaster that had overwhelmed their beloved party and 
their still more beloved selves. They were dolorously 
dismal. A statesman doesn’t like to be deprived of sus- 
tenance any more than a captain of high finance or a 
captain of industry—less, if possible. 


qr 


E HAD sneaked—I hate that word, but it describes 
our various entrances—into a big uptown hotel so the 
reporters wouldn’t find us. All of us had been interviewed, 
and all of us had made our excuses and claimed victory 
four years hence. The saddest spectacle in politics is to be 
observed on the day after election when a defeated leader 
tries to invent some plausible exoneration for his defeat, 
knowing, in his inside, that he deserved more than he got. 
As soon as you begin explaining a political defeat you turn 
it into a rout. You might as well try to explain away a red 
nose. 
I called the conference for eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and it was about ten minutes after that time when I went 
into the room. They were all there. I looked them over. 
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There was Whispering Lemuel Sterry, a little wraith of a 
man who had ssh-ssh-sshed himself into the Senate, who 
wore rubber heels on his shoes, and who made less noise in 
getting about than a dusty miller does on a pane of glass, 
He was a symphony in the inconspicuous. He dressed in 
gray, his hair was gray, his eyes were gray, his voice wag 
gray. He had large, flapping ears and an Adam’s apple 
that rose and fell with his sibilants. He had achieved 
a great reputation for sagacity because he was so mysti- 
cally mysterious. He was cabalistic when he drew you 
aside and asked you what time it was. He was eryptie 
when he went to luncheon. He never had an opinion or an 
emotion in his life, save a thrill of pleasure induced by the 
sight and possibilities of a pair of felt slippers; but he had 
a lot of brains, for all that, and he also had strong connee- 
tions with certain of the interests, which was more, far 
more, to the point. 

Whispering Lemuel sat ss-sshing into the furry and 
commodious ear of Horace Walpole Hutt. H. W. Hutt 
was another necessary evil. He was the Prominent Front 
in the Senate. He was the lad who arose and bellowed, on 
occasions, for the return to the sanity and conservatism of 
our fathers, for the strict adherence to the tenets of the 
dear old Constitution, and for the careful conservation of 
the rights of the vested investors. Privately, the reason for 
H. W. Hutt was the fact that he looked out for a group in 
Wall Street that needed more looking out for than any set 
of men I ever have encountered. Hutt had a deep bass 
voice, a deep bass eye and a deep bass conscience. He 
could go down farther and stay under water longer than 
any man I ever knew, and could blow bigger bubbles about 
himself when he came up. He wore superior whiskers with 
a superior air. He took his stand on the Constitution, 
and the only time his foot ever slipped was when he saw 
something in it for himself. 

Then there was J. A. Bancroft, who was in his fifth term 
in the Senate and who was the Great Compromiser. He 
had a record of compromising everything in this world 
except himself. He was a rotund little man with a calm 
eye and asoft voice. He never expressed himself openly on 
any subject, and attributed his long service in public life 
to the fact that no opinion concerning a result ever escaped 
his lips before he knew what the vote would be. He had 
his great value in his knowledge of legislative processes, the 
mechanics of legislation. He could put over a rider that 
tore the trimmings off the dear, common people in a way 
that made it appear he was adding a new article to the 
Westminster Confession. 

Marco Polo Pawkins sat next to Bancroft. Pawkins was a 
wonder. He couldreach farther into the pockets of the cap- 
tains of finance in his state and drag therefrom more incre- 
ment than any man whatsoever in any part of the country. 
He had attained a grand seigneur air toward the pro- 
tectedindustries in hisstate. They were his. He controlled 
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the schedules, gathered the 
usufruct, fought like a wild- 
cat if anyone tried to tres- 
passin his preserves, and was 
cordial and complaisant 
toward any little scheme that 
did not involve his own per- 
quisites. 

He helped others, he 
helped himself and he helped 
the party. 

Among others sitting 
about the room was Charles 

Augustus Freeman, whokept 
the textile schedules under 
his guidance and control and 
milked the textile manufac- 
turers until they screamed 
for mercy. Freeman was 
reputed to know more about 
the tariff thanany other legis- 
lator. Whether he did or not 

is immaterial. What he did 

know about more than any 
other legislator was the com- 
pelling art of shaking down 
the men in whose benefit we 
legislated. He was a big, 
bony man with a hawk nose 
anda hawk eye, and henever 
overlooked a bet. William 
R. Masters was there, the 
man who invariably took the 
four-o’ clock trainfrom Wash- 
ington to New York on 

Fridays when the Senate 

was in session, and got back 

on each Monday with the 
same sort of a smile on his 
face that the historical cat exhibited after she had eaten 
the equally historic, but unfortunate, canary. 

Joseph G. Jenkins was present and Arthur W. Gainer, 

the two astute persons who kept the iron and steel sched- 
ules under their personal supervision. They were most 
important men. By a series of convoluted maneuvers they 
had maintained themselves as the guardians of iron and 

‘steel and the makers thereof. They looked tractably on 
rebating, and saw to it that no marauding hand disturbed 
the exquisite harmony of the arrangement whereby their 

friends, the iron and steel manufacturers, could export 
steel rails, for example, and sell them a considerable num- 
ber of dollars cheaper to the ton abroad than they sold them 
at home, thus doing much for the workingman, much for 
the manufacturers, and not a little for the legislative com- 
bination of Jenkins and Gainer. Jenkins was a red-faced, 
burly citizen, who made a specialty of statistics and his 
own bank account; and Gainer was a little, pot-bellied 
chap who held the iron industry to be his ingot, and who, so 
far as collecting for benefits conferred, was on all fours with 

‘the complacent person who considered the world his oyster. 

In addition there were John P. Major, a handy man 
‘who reared heavenward and protested shrilly when the 
woolen schedule came up, and Henry Clay Custis, who 

looked after sugar, both for himself and for the manu- 
facturers. Henry Clay Custis was a so-called typical 
Southern gentleman, who was so conscious of that fact 
that he took his high sense of honor and chivalry out each 
day and polished it in order that all might observe. But he 
did not let his high sense of honor interfere during business 
hours, and as a shucker of monetary sugar from his sac- 
‘charine friends he was without an equal. Some minor 
but dexterous persons also were present. All in all, it was 
a representative gathering of the proponents of protection 
and the beneficiaries thereof. 

The reason I go into this detail concerning the men 
it asked to meet me that morning is this—they were abso- 
lutely necessary to the furtherance of the plan I had in 
mind. They were component and important parts of the 
wheel within the Senate wheel. For years there had been 
‘maintained in the Senate a hard-and-fast combination 
which used the tariff for its own purposes. It was a strict 
and jealous organization. To each man who was in the 
combination there had been allotted certain schedules. 
‘For example, one man had wool and lumber, two men had 
iron and steel, one man had textiles, one man had sugar, 
and so on. Those schedules were his personal property. 
‘The tariff on these articles was fixed in revision time at 
‘the figures he provided. He was supreme in his allotment. 
‘What he said went. 

It takes only rudimentary knowledge of finance and 
politics, which are quite cohesively connected, to see that 
if one man has control of lumber and wool, for example, or 
of iron and steel, the men who reap the benefits from the 
protective schedules are beholden to him and to none 
others for those benefits. He represents the party so far 
as those items go. Therefore, he collects for the party— 
and for himself—from the beneficiaries under the sched- 
ules he controls. It isa mutual arrangement and profitable 


“Glad to See You”’ 


“Hello, Bill,’’ He Said. 


to everybody concerned. It provides campaign funds, and 
it helps keep the wolves from the doors of deserving states- 
men who give their very valuable time, to say nothing of 
their preponderating intellects and pure patriotism, to the 
service of the people for a small, almost insignificant 
remuneration. I trust you get the drift of my remarks. 

“Howdy, boys,’ I said as I entered the room. 

It was plain they were largely of the opinion that the 
election was a total loss and no insurance. I never saw so 
many pessimists gathered together at one and the same 
time—save once when I attended a meeting of a Sunshine 
Society. 

I took a chair at the head of the table, for I had no 
intention of allowing any other person to run that meeting. 
I had my own ideas, and I felt that these men were so 
frazzled by what had happened to them they would consent 
to leadership, at the start, at any rate, and if I began as 
leader I knew I could continue so. I had been wise enough 
to send up a bottle of Scotch and a box of cigars. I took 
a cigar, lighted it with some elaboration and made a sort 
of a general survey. They were all looking ep ony at 
me. It was my move. 

“Boys,” I said, ‘I observe you have allspoken ati little 
pieces about what happened last week, and we shall con- 
sider the post mortems closed. The object of this meet- 
ing, as I conceiveit, is to look ahead a bit and make some 
preparations for getting back four years from now what 
we lost last week.” 

“We've got to have a candidate,” broke in Pawkins. 

“We'll have a candidate in due time, make your mind 
easy on that. There never was and never will be any 
searcity of candidates in this country for anything from 
doorkeeper to president, all good men and true. A candi- 
date is a secondary consideration. There is one other thing 
we must have first.” 

“To what do you refer?” asked Hutt. 

“T refer, Senator Hutt, to money.” 

Whispering Lemuel Sterry made a noise that sounded 
like the tweet-tweet-tweet of a sparrow. He was giving 
three cheers. 

“Howmuch?’” asked Freeman, whowasa practical person. 

“Wait a minute. I want to say a few words more before 
we go into details. I assume you have all figured out the 
situation as I have figured it out ——”’ 

“How much?” barked Freeman again. 

“About a million to begin with.” 

“You don’t expect us to put it up, do you?”’ asked Ban- 
croft. 

That made everybody laugh. Bancroft hadn’t separated 
himself from a cent for forty years. He never spent a 
dollar in politics. He made others pay for him. 

“T do not. What I called you men here for to-day was 
to impress on you the necessity for getting right to work, 
for putting the squeeze on our old friends, the infant indus- 
tries, and so forth, and for shaking the captains of finance 
down for the wherewithal for a campaign of education and 
instruction to the end that we may get control of the goy- 
ernment again.” 

“As for that ——’’ began Pawkins. 


“Hold on, I’m not through 
yet. We all know that the 
first thing the opposition will 
do, after they get in, is to re- 
vise the tariff, and they will 
revise it to the limit too. 
They have been outside so 
long they arevicious. I have 
frequently told some of our 
biggest producers that it 
would be the part of wisdom 
for them to hand a few dol- 
lars now and then over to 
the opposition as a sort of an 
insurance against future dif- 
ficulties; but you can’t beat 
any political sense into the 
head of the average business 
man. Heis deaf, dumb and 
blind when it comes to that. 
They all» refused on the 
ground that the American 
people were wedded to the 
policy’ of protection. Well, 
if the American public was 
wedded to protection the 
said public got a divorce last 
Tuesday, and already some 
of the highly protected boys 
have been round to see me, 
squealing over the ruin that 
faces them and asking me to 
do something. I presume 
you have had the same expe- 
riences. Am I right?” 

They all admitted vocally 
that I was, except Lem 
Sterry. 

Sterry only nodded. 

‘*So our gameis plain enough and simple enough and prac- 
ticable enough. There are three things to do: One is to 
make a loud public howl over the ruin that is coming; an- 
other is to cash in for a campaign fund those who are to be 
ruined; and the third is to give such aid and comfort as 
we can to our friends in the opposition so they may not 
relax in their plan to cut the stuffing out of the tariff, and 
thereby make it easier for us to collect from our fright- 
ened constituents. Do you follow me?” 

They followed all right. Indeed, I could see by the 
expression on the faces of those assembled statesmen and 
friends of the plain people that they preceded me. 


Iv 


HAVE been in politics a great many years and I know 

this—the basis of all politics is money, just as the aim 
of all politics is power. I have read, sometimes with 
amusement and sometimes with contempt, miles of writing 
wherein men were given credit for great political strategy 
and all that sort of thing. Now let me say right here, the 
greatest political strategist in the world isa dollar. I don’t 
necessarily mean a dishonest dollar either. Politics is 
founded on publicity. Parties must advertise their wares, 
just as soap makers must advertise their soap. There is no 
way to get publicity, either legitimately or illegitimately, 
except by using money, and no way to play politics with- 
out money. Even a reformer must have a bank account 
or a drawing fund. So we talked money. 

As I have explained, each man in that room had his pet 
and particular producing schedule or schedules. I made it 
clear to all of 
them that the 


case was desper- 
ate, and that the 
woes to come 
must be painted 
in big, bold, black 
strokes. Wemust 
seare the tariff 
barons and cap- 
tains of industry 
and finance, and 
scare them now 
for fear that time 
might makethem 
less afraid. We 
decided to meet 
(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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when we think about Scotland Yard. Some of the 

wonder of Bagdad clings to the name. The mys- 
tery stories of our youth radiated from this point. It was 
the delightful center of all the detective acumen of our 
romances—not more definitely located than the court of 
Arthur. Somewhere in the British Islands this fabulous 
seat of mystery existed. 

As we thrilled with the “shilling shocker” it never 
occurred to us that Scotland Yard, from which the infal- 
lible sleuth issued on his wonderful adventures, was 
anything so commonplace as the headquarters of the Lon- 
don Police. Old Scotland Yard was located at Whitehall, 
and is said to have taken its name from the early residence 
there of the kings of Scotland. The headquarters of New 
Scotland Yard is now on the Thames Embankment. Its 
detective division is merely the Criminal Investigation 
Department of the Metropolitan Police. 

In its investigation of crimes Scotland Yard does not fol- 
low the German system of specialization. Unlike the latter 
it keeps no division of highly trained experts to investigate 
each particular sort of crime. For example, it has no mur- 
der commission, like Berlin. Scotland Yard maintains, in 
fact, four divisions: the Special Branch, which looks after 
the secret-service matters relating to the protection of the 
king and his ministers; the Criminal Registry; the Convict 
Supervision Office; and the Finger-Print Branch. 


W: CANNOT get rid of an impression of mystery 


The English Detective’s Simple System 


fe ADDITION to these special departments there is a 
Central Office Squad, which will take charge of any 
extraordinary case that may occur in any of the divisions 
of the Metropolitan Police and, for that matter, anywhere 
in England. So that if a baffling criminal mystery should 
occur outside of London the local authorities could imme- 
diately have the benefit of a Scotland Yard man from this 
division. 

It would not be exact to say that there is no specializa- 
tion in Scotland Yard in any way parallel to the detective 
experts of the Continent. There are individuals in these 
divisions who become skilled in certain lines and are 
detailed to handle cases in which particular features are 
involved. But, as a rule, the whole organization is a rough, 
matter-of-fact, common-sense system for the investigation 
of criminal mystery. 

The method is illustrated by the manner in which the 
police went about to discover the assassin of Lord William 
Russell. 


Am 
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This distinguished person was found dead in his 
room. The silver plate in the house was scattered 
about, various articles were tied up in bundles, as 
though burglars in their work of looting the place had 
been suddenly interrupted. The valet said that’ on 
the night before he had left his master reading in bed, 
as was his custom, the truth of which was established 
by the fact that the candle had burned down in the 
socket. And on one of the outer doors leading into 
the court were marks indicating that it had been 
forced open. 

The first step in this investigation was to examine 
the burglar theory. 

Scotland Yard reasoned roughly that the crime 
was either done by someone from the outside or 
someone already in the house. The one exit from 
the forced door was into a court. This court was 
surrounded by a wall. The detectives examined the 
top of this wall carefully. They found it coated with 
dust. At no point was this dust disturbed. This 
showed conclusively that no burglar had entered or 
escaped by this route. 

They then examined the marks on the door, and 
by the direction in which the bolts were driven they 
were able to establish the fact that the violence had 
been applied from the inside. Having disposed of 
the obvious theory, they abandoned the investiga- 
tion and began to look for the missing articles. Some 
of these were presently located in the keeping of a 
friend of Lord Russell’s valet, and the police were presently 
able to demonstrate that the valet had committed the crime. 
It will be seen from this example that the English method 
is to strike at certain prominent essentials in the solution 
of its man-hunting mysteries, and not to follow the minute 
deductive method relied on by the criminal investigator of 
certain Continental centers. 

For example, when the warehouse of a firm of tailors was 
burned and the tailors claimed insurance. on a thousand 
pairs of trousers the method which Scotland Yard took to 
ascertain the fact was to search the scene of the fire for 
trouser buttons. As no trouser buttons were discovered 
they were able to say, in the direct English fashion, that 
the claim of the tailors was false. 

And where theattempt was made to assassinate a certain 
unpopular minister they observed where the bullet had 
entered the window and the panel in the opposite wall 
where it had finally lodged. From these two points they 
drew a line extending indefinitely outside until it entered 
a window in a little house on the opposite side of the 
square. They arrested everybody lodging in this house, 
discovered what ones of them were identified with former 


_crimes, and presently determined on their man. 


In comparing the English system with that of other 
great detective centers it is important to remember this 
distinguishing characteristic: Scotland Yard follows only 
the essential clew. 

In the Muswell Hill mystery they found that the crim- 
inals had left behind some housebreaking tools, together 
with a child’s bull’s-eye lantern. Scotland Yard immedi- 
ately seized upon the lantern as the 
distinguishing clew. The detectives 
examined it carefully and discovered 
that the wick was made of a piece of 
tartan ofa peculiar color and pattern. 
They now abandoned everything else 
and endeavored to determine whether 
such an article or piece of tartan stuff 
of that character could be connected 
with any old offenders known to the 
Metropolitan Police force. Bending 
every energy on this one clew, they 
ran it down in the family of a bad 
crook named Millson, whose wife had 
just finished a dress of this particular 
sort of tartan stuff. 

The Germans say that dogged 
adherence to this one plan is the 
reason why Scotland Yard never was 
able to solve the extraordinary mys- 
tery at Battersea Park Road. 

Here, on the sixteenth of July, 
1910, Thomas Anderson, a strolling 
player, entered an unoccupied flat 
at nine-thirty in the evening. Some 
persons at supper in a neighboring 
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flat heard two reports of a pistol. They looked out of the 
window and saw a man climbing over the dividing wall 
and disappearing into the next garden. The police were 
summoned. They entered the empty flat on the ground 
floor. There was no disorder anywhere about the flat; but 
on the mantelpiece of the dining room were a pair of heayy 
boots and a small hand bag. On the sill of the door opening 
into the garden Thomas Anderson was found shot to 
death. He wore a pair of carpet slippers and in his coat tail 
pocket was.a deadly weapon known to the police as a life 
preserver. An examination of the garden wall showed that 
a man had climbed over not only one garden wall but four, 


in order to get out that way. 


When the System Falls Down 


Nee this case presented a wholly detached mystery. 
Why did the strolling player Anderson go to this unoe- 
cupied flat with a deadly weapon, there remove his boots, 
put on a pair of carpet slippers, and endeavor to prepare 
himself for some extraordinary adventure? Why did his 
assassin climb over four garden walls when he could just as 
well have entered the flat and gone out of it by the open 
door? Whokilled Anderson? Whom did he go to kill? I e 
thing was a vicious circle. 4 
And there was the Waterloo Bridge mystery, with its 
sinister carpet bag. There was no clew, no crime, no event 
known-to Scotland Yard that this bag related to; neverthe- 
less it sat there on a buttress of the bridge on an October 
morning, the conclusive evidence of a ruthless, deliberate, 
cold-blooded criminal mystery. But it sat alone, like 
a single track in a desert. Scotland Yard never could 
advance. Finally an agent from the Sfreté, in Paris, con- 
nected it with the death of an Italian police spy at the 
hands of revolutionists in a house in Cranbourne Street, 
Soho. bs 


These cases’ lacked the distinguishing clew without 
which the English method of man-hunting could not be set" 
on its way. And for this reason Continental authorities 
maintain that a certain class of mystery cannot be unray- 
eled by the English system. Scotland Yard could never 
get started on these mysteries, and consequently they were 
never solved. ~ 

There used to be a picturesque old cohstable about Lon- 
don named John Shore. He was to be distinguished any- 
where by his Quaker dress and his broad-brimmed shovel 
hat. He was one of the experts of Scotland Yard—an old- 
thieves man. These experts were for a long time the only 
means which the department had for identifying criminals. 
There were certain of these persons in every division of the 
Metropolitan Police. It was their business to know person-— 
ally all the thieves and crooks operating in that par of 
London. i 

For many years the old-thieves man was wholly relied 
on. If a crime was committed an essential clew was picked 
up in the theater of the act and the detective worked on 
that clew in connection with the old-thieves man of his 
division. Putting together characteristics of the crime and | 
characteristics of the criminals known to the old-thieves 
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nan, a correlation was established 
ind-the mystery solved. 

But crime began to be an inter- 
iational profession. It became a 
‘areer. Various departments of it 
equired experts, and these experts 
vere cosmopolitan in their habits. 
[he old-thieves man was no longer 
iseful when the bank cracker and 
he assassin came on the mail boat 
rom Paris or Holland, or on the 
>», & O. from India. 

The finger-print system is now 
enerally relied on. This system was 
nvented by Robert Galton and was 
orced on Scotland Yard by the pres- 
nt commissioner of police, Sir Edward 
fenry. It is now almost wholly re- 
ed on in the identification of crimi- 
als, not only by Scotland Yard but 
y every other detective department 
f any standing in the world. 

Finger-print impressions are taken 
y placing the bulb of the finger on 

slab that has been thinly spread 
ithink. The finger is rotated, coat- 
ig the ridges to the edges of the nail. 
fter the finger has been thus inked 
;is rolled over white paper, begin- 
ing on one side of the nail and end- 
ig on the other. All the fingers are 
aken, beginning with the right 
aumb. To check this, plain impres- 
ons are taken by inking the four 
ngers and placing them all at once 
n a sheet of paper. It is a very 
mple process and can be done by 
nybody. 

When finger-print impressions are 
oked for it is remembered that any 
nooth surface or any surface with 
high polish will retain the imprint 
those who touch it. In order to 
2velop these prints, if the surface of 
1: article is black it is treated with 
ercury or chalk powders; if it is 
hite it is treated with graphite or 
mpblack. These powders are sprin- 
ed over the surface and brushed 
ntly with a delicate camel’s-hair 
‘ush. For this reason criminal in- 
sstigators are very careful to see 
at no article at the scene of a crime 

touched. 


Sadlaiai: 


In the High Street mystery Scot- 
nd Yard found a small cash box 
ith a japanned surface. On one side of it was a blurred 
ark that had the appearance of a finger print. It turned 
it, however, that a detective sergeant had touched the 
x. Nevertheless, Scotland Yard experts went ahead and 
veloped the finger prints on the box. And they were 
le not only to locate where the sergeant had touched it 
it also where the unknown assassin had touched it; and 
7 comparing the unknown finger prints, according to the 
stem of classification invented by Sir Edward Henry, 
ey were able to put their hands on the assassin. 
A recent chief of the Criminal Investigation Department 
Scotland Yard says that on Derby Day they took the 
ger prints of fifty-four men at Epsom, who were arrested 
| the race course for various offenses. These men were 
rested up to six o’clock in the evening and were to be 
sposed of by the court at nine-thirty the next morning. 
ithin that time Scotland Yard detectives compared all 
iger prints with their files at headquarters, and when 
ey appeared before the justices next morning they were 
le to show that twenty-nine of these persons were old 
fenders with criminal records. 


Old Sleuth Outdone 


{® ADDS that on one occasion he saw a criminalon his 
way to Brixton Prison excoriate the papillary ridges of 
s thumb and fingers with a metal tag attached to his boot 
e, So that his hands were awfully mutilated. Neverthe- 
s this heroic treatment did not save him. One of the 
spectors of Scotland Yard examined his hands with a 
agnifying glass and was able to make out all the identify- 
g ridges on every finger. He was detained; and a little 
er, when his hands were healed, impressions were taken 
at established his identity as a notorious criminal. 
The chief cites a further instance as gruesome as any to 
found in the Old Sleuth Series: 
At daybreak a constable in Chesswell Street saw a man’s 
ger impaled on a spike of a fence. It was evident that 
neone had attempted to scale the spiked fence. and a 
tal ring on his finger had caught on one of the spikes. 
e man had fallen and the finger had been severed. Scot- 
id Yard took a finger-print impression of this human 


He was not guilty and was not the 
person who had accomplished the 
swindles. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that when the English authorities 
released him he was paid twenty-five 
thousand dollars by the government 
as damages for his improper im- 
prisonment—a system of compensa- 
tory justice unknown to the American 
courts. 

Scotland Yard reminds us that it is 
not alone in detective fiction that one 
finds a striking coincidence leading 
to the identification of a criminal. 
When Mr. Briggs was killed in a 
compartment of a train somewhere 
between Fenchurch Street and 
Hackney a hat was picked up on the 
floor of the compartment. This hat 
was found not to fit the head of the 
dead man and was stamped inside 
with the name of a shop in Maryle- 
bone. The assassin, in his hurry to 
escape, had by inadvertence taken 
his victim’s hat and left his own. 

Perhaps the most incredible coin- 
cidence—too improbable for even a 
shilling shocker—occurred before the 
German Embassy, on Carlton House 
Terrace, in January, 1897. An as- 
sassin from the Continent, who had 
determined to kill one of the attachés 
and had made the journey to London 
for that purpose, appeared in the 
street as the attaché was leaving the 
embassy and began to shoot at him 
with a pistol. A constable on duty 
rushed in, whereupon the man turned 
about and fired. 

The bullet struck the constable in 
the chest. But it happened that, as 
this day was particularly hot, the 
police force had been ordered to wear 
their summer tunics instead of their 
heavy coats. The constable was con- 
sequently carrying his notebook in 
the breast pocket of his tunic instead 
of in the tail pocket of his heavy coat. 
The bullet lodged in this notebook 
and his life was saved. Thus, as the 
writers say, truth is not required to 
adhere to probabilities. 

In the celebrated railway tragedy 
in 1897, known as the four-minute 
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document and an old impression of the fingers of the hand 
to which it belonged was located in the files. 

Some weeks later, near the Elephant and Castle public 
house, two men were taken up in the crowd as suspected 
pickpockets. One of them had his hand bandaged. He 
pointed out that with an injured hand such a vocation was 
impossible to him. But his uninjured fingers corresponded 
to the old impression in the files, his identity was estab- 
lished, and he got a year at hard labor. 

In addition to this system a Tattoo and Deformity Reg- 
ister is usually kept by the great detective centers. This 
register lists criminals according to distinguishing marks 
on the face, hands, arms and body, but especially on the 
face and hands, as these are more likely to be noticed. This 
register has a connected index to the finger-print file. This 
helps to identify suspects and to locate criminals reported 
as having some peculiar mark of deformity. A Nickname 
and Alias Register is usually kept with this, in order that 
the police may be advised of the names by which criminals 
are distinguished in the underworld. Dago Frank and 
Lefty Louis are indicatory names perhaps more valuable 
for detective purposes than the correct ones. 

A weekly list of habitual criminals is published by Scot- 
land Yard, describing convicts about to be released from 
prison, with the names and descriptions of habitual crim- 
inals. These lists give a convict’s physical aspect, his name 
and aliases, specialty in crime, office number, record file 
and finger-print form in Scotland Yard; so that a complete 
record of the entire criminal class is available everywhere 
to the police in England. 

However, the descriptive method of identification is not 
to be relied on. When Doctor Crippen and Miss LeNeve 
attempted to escape from England, Scotland Yard had 
information that a father and son had taken passage on the 
Montrose at Antwerp. But the description sent in from 
that city did not in any way correspond with the correct 
description of these two persons. Nevertheless the mys- 
terious father and son were Doctor Crippen and Miss 
LeNeve. 

And in the celebrated Beck case fifteen out of seventeen 
persons who had been defrauded identified Beck as the 
individual. He was convicted on these identifications, 


murder because it was done between 
Putney and Wandsworth, two sta- 
tions four minutes apart, the assassin had used a chemist’s 
pestle as the deadly weapon. This he attempted to get rid 
of by throwing it out of the window of the compartment 
into the River Wandle; but by accident it struck a tele- 
graph pole and bounded back on the railroad embankment, 
where it was afterward picked up by the police. This fur- 
nished Scotland Yard with the distinguishing clew upon 
which it always relies in the investigation of crimes. 


The Rising-Sun Postcard 


HIS unvarying rule of Scotland Yard to seize on the 
prominent clew and disregard all others is continually 
ridiculed by the Continental criminologists. They point 
out that even in the famous Crippen case the chief at Scot- 
land Yard reported that he had two clews, where any 
Continental criminal investigator would have had scores. 
Instead of following one or two lines Continental 
departments would have followed every possible line. They 
hold that a criminal mystery is a sort of web of indicatory 
clews; one or two coarse lines do not exhaust the evidences. 
The number of remaining lines to be discovered will depend 
upon the degree of minute inspection. The eye of a con- 
stable will see only the obvious one, while the trained 
investigator will discover the innumerable faint and incon- 
spicuous evidences. They say that the crudity of the Eng- 
lish system was shown in the Camden Town mystery. 
Here, in the room in which the assassination occurred, the 
police picked up a postcard that slipped out of an old news- 
paper found folded in the bottom of a drawer. It was 
addressed to a fictitious name and contained these words: 
“Phylis darling, if it pleases you, meet me at eight- 
fifteen at the ” Here the writing ended and the cartoon 
of a rising sun was drawn on the card, signed: “Yours toa 
cinder, Alice.’ 

Scotland Yard took this as the dominant clew. It was 
known all over England as the rising-sun postcard. The 
method of Scotland Yard was to photograph this postcard 
and have it printed in all the newspapers in the hope that 
the handwriting would be identified. Naturally the crim- 
inal was located at every corner by a thousand cranks, as 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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“She Makes Little Putty Statues of Them Both” 


ranch house this night. At five o’clock a hundred and 

twenty Hereford calves had been torn from their 
anguished mothers for the first time and shut into a too 
adjacent feeding pen. Mothers and offspring, kept a hun- 
dred yards apart by two stout fences, unceasingly bawled 
their grief, a noble chorus of yearning and despair. The 
calves projected a high, full-throated barytone, with here 
and there a wailing tenor, against the rumbling bass of 
their dams. And ever and again pealed distantly into the 
chorus the flute obbligato of an emotional coyote down on 
the flat. There was never a diminuendo. The fortissimo 
had been steadily maintained for three hours and would 
endure the night long, perhaps for two other nights. 

At eight o’clock I sleepily wondered how I should sleep. 
And thus wondering, I marveled at the indifference to the 
racket. of my hostess, Mrs. Lysander John Pettengill. 
Through dinner and now as she read a San Francisco news- 
paper she had betrayed no consciousness of it. She read 
her paper and from time to time she chuckled. 

“How do you like it?”’ I demanded, referring to the 
monstrous din. 

“Tt’s great,” she said, plainly referring to something 
else. “One of them real upty-up weddings in high life, with 
orchestras and bowers of orchids and the bride a vision of 
loveliness a 

“‘T mean the noise.” 

“What noise?”’ She put the paper aside and stared at 
me, listening intently. I saw that she was honestly puz- 
zled, even as the chorus swelled to unbelievable volume. 
I merely waved a hand. The coyote was then doing a most 
difficult tremolo high above the clamor. 

“Oh, that!” said my enlightened hostess. ‘That’s 
nothing; just a little bunch of calves being weaned. We 
never notice that—and say, they got the groom’s mother 
in here too. Yes, sir, Ellabelle in all her tiaras and sun- 
bursts and dog collars and diamond chest protectors— 
Mrs. Angus McDonald, mother of groom, in a stunning 
creation! I bet they didn’t need any flashlight when they 
took her, not with them stones all over her person. They 
could have took her in a coal cellar.” 

“How do you expect to sleep with all that going on?” 
I insisted. 

“All what? Oh, them calves. That’s nothing. Angus 
says to her when they first got money: ‘Whatever you 
economize in, let it not be in diamonds!’ He says nothing 
looks so poverty-stricken as a person that can only afford a 
few. Better wear none at all than just a mere handful, he 
says. What do you think of that talk from a man named 
Angus McDonald? You’d think a Scotchman and his 
money was soon parted, but I heard him say it from the 


[[smnenton sound waves beat upon the Arrowhead 


‘Ellabelle never does 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


heart out. And yet 


seem to get him. 
Only a year ago, 
when I was at this here rich place down from San Francisco 
where they got the new marble palace, there was a lovely 
blow-up and Ellabelle says to me in her hysteria: ‘Once a 
Scotchman, always a Scotchman!’ Oh, she was hysteric all 
right! She was like what I seen about one of the movie 
actresses, ‘the empress of stormy emotion.’ Of course she 
feels better now, after the wedding and all this newspaper 
guff. And it wasafunny blow-up. Idon’t know asI blamed 
her at the time.” 

I now closed a window and a door upon the noisy June 
night. It helped a little. I went back to a chair nearer to 
this woman with ears trained in rejection. That helped 
more. I could hear her now, save in the more passionate 
intervals of the chorus. 

“All right, then. What was the funny blow-up?’ She 
caught the significance of the closed door and window. 

“But that’s music,” she insisted. “Why, I’d like to have 
a good record of about two hundred of them white-faced 
beauties being weaned, so I could play it on a phonograph 
when I’m. off visiting—only it would make me too home- 
sick.’’ She glanced at the closed door and window in a way 
that I found sinister. 

“‘T couldn’t hear you,” I suggested. 

“Oh, all right!’”’ She listened wistfully a moment to the 
now slightly dulled oratorio, then: “‘ Yes, Angus McDon- 
ald is his name; but there are two kinds of Scotch, and 
Angus is the other kind. Of course he’s one of the big mil- 
lionaires now, with money enough to blind any kind of a 
Scotchman, but he was the other kind even when he first 
come out to us, a good thirty years ago, without a cent. 
He’s a kind of second or third cousin of mine by marriage 
or something—I never could quite work it out—and he’d 
learned his trade back in Ohio; but he felt that the East 
didn’t have any future to speak of, so he decided to come 
West. He was a painter and grainer and kalsominer and 
paperhanger, that kind of thing—a good, quiet boy about 
twenty-five, not saying much, chunky and slow-moving 
but sure, with a round Scotch head and a snub nose, and 
one heavy eyebrow that run clean across his face—not cut 
in two like most are. 

“He landed on the ranch and slowly looked things over 
and let on after a few days that he mebbe would be a cow- 
boy on account of it taking him outdoors more than kalso- 
mining would. Lysander John was pretty busy, but he said 
all right, and give him a saddle and bridle and a pair of 
bull pants and warned him about a couple of cinch-binders 
that he mustn’t try to ride or they would murder him. And 
so one morning Angus asked a little bronch-squeezer 
we had, named, Everett Sloan, to pick fhim out some- 
thing safe to ride, and Everett done so. Brought him 
up a nice old rope horse that would have been as safe as 
a supreme-court judge, but the canny Angus says: ‘No, 
none of your tricks now! That beast has the very devil 
in his eye, and you wish to sit by and laugh your fool 
head off when he displaces me.’ ‘Is that so?’ says 
Everett. ‘I suspect you,’says Angus. ‘I’ve read plenti- 
fully about the tricks of you cowlads.’ ‘Pick your own 
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horse, then,’ say 
Everett. ‘I'd bet 
ter,’ says Spe 
and picks one 

by the corral gate that was asleep standing up, with a wis 
of hay hanging out of his mouth like he’d been too ti 
finish eating it. ‘This steed is more to my eye,’ says Angus 
‘He’s old and withered and he has no evil ambitions. By 
maybe I can wake him up.’ ‘Maybe you ean, say 
Everett, ‘but are you dead sure you want to?’ Angus 
dead sure. ‘I shall thwart your murderous design,’ sa: 


GRUGER 


worry that buckaroo as long as his fingers wasn’t t 
to roll a cigarette. 
“The beast was still asleep when Angus forked 
Without seeming to wake up much he at once traded 
poured Angus out of the saddle, and stacked him 
some mud that was providentially there—mud soft 
to mire your shadow. Angus got promptly up, la 
strong kick in the ribs of the outlaw which had g 
sleep again before he lit, shook hands warmly with Ev 
and says: ‘What does a man need with two trades ; 
way? Good-by!’ i) 

“But when Lysander John hears about it he says 
has just the right stuff in him for a cowman. He says 
never known one yet that you could tell anything to 
he found it out for himself, and Angus must sure have | 
makings of a good one, so he persuades him to stay roun 
for awhile, working at easy jobs that couldn’t stack him up 
and later he sent him to Omaha with the bunch in charg 
of a trainload of steers. 

“The trip back was when his romance begun. Angus’ ha 
kept fancy-free up to that time, being willing enough bu 
thoroughly cautious. Do you remember the eating hous 
at North Platte, Nebraska? The night train from Omahi 
would reach there at breakfast time and you’d get out ii 
the frosty air, hungry as a confirmed dyspeptic, and rus] 
into the big red building past the man that was rapid]; 
beating on a gong with one of these soft-ended bass-drun 
sticks. My, the good hot smells inside! Tables already 
loaded with ham and eggs and fried oysters and frie 
chicken and sausage and fried potatoes and steaks and ho 
biscuits and corn bread and hot cakes and regular coffee— 
till you didn’t know which to begin on, and first thing you 
knew you had your plate loaded with too many things- 
but how you did eat!—and yes, thank you, another cup 0 
coffee, and please pass the sirup this way. And no = 
about the train pulling out, because there the conductor 
at that other table and it can’t go without him, so take 
time—and about three more of them big fried oyatont 
ae only good fried ones I a 


had in the world! To thi 
day I get hungry thinking 0 
that North Platte breakfast 
and mad when I go into th 
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“He Lost a Race With the Los Angeles Flyer, Account of Not Having as Good a Roadbed to Run On as the Train Had’’ 
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ining car as we pass there and try to get the languid 
iulatto to show a little enthusiasm. 

“Well, they had girls at that eating house. Of course no 
ne ever noticed ’em much, being too famished and busy. 
‘ou only knew in a general way that females was passing 
ie food along. But Angus actually did notice Ellabelle, 
10ough it must have been at the end of the meal, mebbe 
hen she was pouring the third cup. Ellabelle was never 
ght pretty to my notion, but she had some figure and 
ind of a sad dignity, and her brown hair lacked the towers 
nd minarets and golden domes that the other girls built 
ith their own or theirs by right of purchase. And she 
ems to have noticed Angus from the very first. Angus 
iw that when she wasn’t passing the fried chicken or the 
ot biscuits along, even for half a minute, she’d pick up a 
ook from the window sill and glance studiously at its 
ages. He saw the book was called Lucile. And he looked 
er over some more—between mouthfuls, of course—the 
eat-fitting black dress revealing every line of her lithe 
oung figure, like these magazine stories say, the starched 
hite apron and the look of sad dignity that had probably 
yme of fresh drummers trying to teach her how to take a 
)ke, and the smooth brown hair—he’d probably got wise 
) the other kind back in the social centers of Ohio—and 
ll at once he saw there was something about her. He 
yuldn’t tell what it was, but he knew it was there. He 
eard one of the overhaired ones call her Ellabelle, and 
2 committed the name to memory. 

“He also remembered the book she was reading. He 
yme back with a copy he’d bought at Spokane and kept 

on his bureau. Not that he readit much. It was harder 
) get into than Peck’s Bad Boy, which was his favorite 
sading just then. 

“Pretty soon another load of steers is ready—my sakes, 
hat scrubby runts we sent off the range in them days 
ympared to now!—and Angus pleads to go, so Lysander 
ohn makes a place for him and, coming back, here’s Ella- 
elle handing the hot things along same as ever, with 
ucile at hand for idle moments. This time Angus again 
‘ade certain there was something about her. He cross- 
<amined her, I suppose, between the last ham and eggs 
id the first hot cakes. Her folks was corn farmers over in 
»wa and she’d gone to high school and had meant to be a 
acher, but took this job because with her it was any- 
ung to get out of lowa, which she spoke of in a warm, 
ursh way. a bits 

“Angus nearly lost the train that time, making certain 
1ere was something about her. He told her to be sure and 
ay there till he showed up again. He told me about her 
hen he got back. ‘There’s something about her,’ he says. 

suspect it’s her eyes, though it might be something else.’ 
“Me? I suspected there was something about her too; 
ily I thought it was just that North Platte breakfast and 
S appetite. No meal can ever be like breakfast to them 
1at’s two-fisted, and Angus was. He’d think there was 
mething about any girl, I says to myself, seeing her 
‘rough the romantic golden haze of them North Platte 


ase notion to Angus, knowing how little good it does to 


eakfast victuals. Of course I didn’t suggest any such © 


talk sense to a man when he thinks there’s something 
about a girl. He tried to read Lucile again, but couldn’t 
seem to strike any funny parts. 

“Next time he went to Omaha, a month later, he took 
his other suit and his new boots. ‘I shall fling caution to 
the winds and seal my fate,’ he says. ‘There’s something 
about her, and some depraved scoundrel might find it out.’ 
‘All right, go ahead and seal,’ I says. ‘You can’t expect us 
to be shipping steers every month just to give you twenty 
minutes with a North Platte waiter girl.’ ‘Will she think 
me impetuous?’ says he. ‘Better that than have her think 
you ain’t,’ I warns him. ‘Men have been turned down for 
ten million reasons, and being impetuous is about the only 
one that was never numbered among them. It will be 
strange o’clock when that happens.’ ‘She’s different,’ says 
Angus. ‘Of course,’ I says. ‘We’re all different. That’s 
what makes us so much alike.’ ‘You might know,’ says he 
doubtfully. 

“He proved I did, on the trip back. He marched up to 
Ellabelle’s end of the table in his other suit and his new 
boots and a startling necktie -he’d bought at a place near 
the stockyards in South Omaha, and proposed honorable 
marriage to her, probably after the first bite of sausage and 
while she was setting his coffee down. ‘And you’ve only 
twenty minutes,’ he says, ‘so hurry and pack your grip. 
We'll be wed when we get off the train.’ ‘You’re too impet- 
uous,’ says Ellabelle, looking more than ever as if there was 
something about her. ‘There, I was afraid I’d be,’ says 
Angus, quitting on some steak and breaking out into scar- 
let rash. ‘What did you think I am?’ demands Ellabelle. 
‘Did you think I would answer your beck and call or your 


lightest nod as if I were your slave or something? Little 


you know me,’ she says, tossing her head indignantly. ‘I 
apologize bitterly,’ says Angus. ‘The very idea is mon- 
strous,’ says she. ‘Twenty minutes—and with all my 
packing! You will wait over till the four-thirty-two this 
afternoon,’ she goes on, very stern and nervous, ‘or all is 
over between us.’ ‘I’ll wait as long as that for you,’ says 
Angus, going to the steak again. ‘Are the other meals here 
as good as breakfast?’ ‘There’s one up the street,’ says 
Ellabelle; ‘a Presbyterian.’ ‘I would prefer a Presbyte- 
rian,’ says Angus. ‘Are those fried oysters I see up there?’ 
“That was about the way of it, I gathered later. Any- 
way, Angus brought her back, eating on the way a whole 
wicker suitcase full of lunch that she put up. And she 
seemed a good, capable girl, all right. She told me there 
was something about Angus. She’d seen that from the 
first. Even so, she said, she hadn’t let him sweep her off her 
feet like he had meant to, but had forced him to give her 
time to do her packing and consider the grave step she was 
taking for better or worse, like every true, serious-minded 
woman ought to. ; 
“Angus now said he couldn’t afford to fritter away any 
more time in the cattle business, having a wife to support 
in the style she had been accustomed to, so he would go 
to work at his trade. He picked out Wallace, just over 
in Idaho, as a young and growing town where he could do 
well. He rented a nice four-room cottage there, with an 
ice-box out on the back porch and a hammock in the front 


yard, and begun to paper and paint and grain and kalso- 
mine and made good money from the start. Ellabelle was 
a crackajack housekeeper and had plenty of time to lie 
out in the hammock and read Lucile of afternoons. 

“By and by Angus had some money saved up, and what 
should he do with bits of it now and then but grubstake 
old Snowstorm Hickey, who’d been scratching mountain- 
sides all his life and never found a thing and likely never 
would—a grouchy old hardshell with white hair and whisk- 
ers whirling about his head in such quantities that a body 
just naturally called him Snowstorm without thinking. It 
made him highly indignant, but he never would get the 
things cut. Well, and what does this old snow-scene-in-the- 
Alps do after about a year but mush along up the cafion 
past Mullan and find a high-grade proposition so rich it 
was scandalous! They didn’t know how rich at first, of 
course, but Angus got assays and they looked so good they 
must be a mistake, so they sunk a shaft and drifted in a 
tunnel, and the assays got better, and people with money 
was pretty soon taking notice. 

“One day Snowstorm come grouching down to Angus and 
tells about a capitalist that had brought two experts with 
him and nosed over the workings for three days. Snow- 
storm was awful dejected. He had hated the capitalist 
right off. ‘He wears a gold watch chain and silk under- 
clothes like one of these fly city dames,’ says Snowstorm, 
who was a knowing old scoundrel, ‘and he says his syndi- 
cate on the reports of these two thieving experts will pay 
twelve hundred for it and not a cent more. What do you 
think of that for nerve?’ 

“Ts that all?’ says Angus, working away at hisjobin the 
new International Hotelat Wallace. Graininga door in the 
dining room he was, with a ham rind and a stocking over 
one thumb nail, doing little curlicues in the brown wet 
paint to make it look like what the wood was at first 


before it was painted at all. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘I suspected 


from the assays that we might get a bit more, but if he had 
experts with him you better let him have it for twelve hun- 
dred. After all, twelve hundred dollars is a good bit of 
money.’ 

“<Twelve hundred thousand,’ says Snowstorm, still 
grouchy. 

““Oh,’ says Angus. ‘In that case don’t let him have it. 
If the shark offers that it’ll be worth more. I’ll go into the 
mining business myself as soon as I’ve done this door and 
the wainscoating and give them their varnish.’ 

“He did so. He had the International finished in three 
more days, turned down a job in the new bank building 
cold, and went into the mining business just like he’d do 
anything else—slow and sure, yet impetuous here and 
there. It wasn’t a hard proposition, the stuff being there 
nearly from the grass roots, and the money soon come 
a-plenty. Snowstorm not only got things trimmed up but 
had ’em dyed black as a crow’s wing and retired to a life of 
sinful ease in Spokane, eating bacon and beans and coco- 
nut custard pie three times a day till the doctors found out 
what a lot of expensive things he had the matter with him. 

“Angus not only kept on the job but branched out into 
other mines that he bought up, and pretty soon he quit 


10 


counting his money. You know what that would mean to 
most of his race. It fazed him a mite at first. He tried 
faithfully to act like a crazy fool with his money, experi- 
menting with revelry and champagne for breakfast, and 
buying up the Sans Soosy dance hall every Saturday night 
for his friends and admirers. But he wasn’t gaited to go on 
that track long. Even Ellabelle wasn’t worried the least 
bit, and in fact she thought something of the kind was due 
his position. And she was busy herself buying the things 
that are champagne to a woman, only they’re kept on the 
outside. That was when Angus told her if she was going in 
for diamonds at all to get enough so she could appear to be 
wasteful and contemptuous of them. Two thousand she 
give for one little diamond circlet to pin her napkin up on 
her chest with. It was her own idea. 

“Then Angus for a time complicated his amateur 
debauchery with fast horses. He got him a pair of matched 
pacing stallions that would go anywhere, he said. And he 
frequently put them there when he had the main chande- 
lier lighted. In driving them over a watering trough one 
night an accident of some sort happened. Angus didn’t 
come to till after his leg was set and the stitches in—eight 
in one place, six in another, and so on; I wonder why 
they’re always so careful to count the stitches in a person 
that way—and he wished to know if his new side-bar 
buggy was safe and they told him it wasn’t, and he wanted 
to know where his team was, but nobody knew that for 
three days, so he says to the doctors and Ellabelle: ‘Here- 
after I suspect I shall take only soft drinks like beer and 
sherry. Champagne has a bonnier look but it’s too enter- 
prising. I might get into trouble sometime.’ And he’s 
done so to this day. Oh, I’ve seen him take a sip or two 
of champagne to someone’s health, or as much Scotch 
whisky in a tumbler of water as you could dribble from a 
medium-boilered fountain pen. But that’s a high riot with 
him. He’ll eat one 
of these corned 
peaches in brandy, 
and mebbe take a 
cream pitcher of 
beer on his oatmeal 
of a morning when 
his stomach don’t 
feel just right, but 
he’s never been a 
willing performer 
since that experi- 
ment in hurdling. 

“When he could 
walk again him and 
Ellabelle moved to 
the International 
Hotel, where she 
wouldn’t have to 
cook or split kin- 
dling and could 
make a brutal dis- 
play of diamonds at 
every meal, and we 
went down to see 
them. That was 
when Angus give 
Lysander John the 
scarfpin he’d sent 
clear to New York 
for—a big goldbull’s 
head with ruby eyes 
and in its mouth a 
nugget of platinum 
set with three dia- 
monds. Of course 
Lysander John 
never dast wear it 
except when Angus 
was going to see it. 

““Then along = 
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contend amiably about it for a length of time till we had it 
settled right as it should be. But a son—my son—why, 
look at the chest on him already, projecting outward like a 
clock shelf—and you would name him—but no matter! 
I was forehanded, thank God.’ Oh, you saw plainly that 
in case a girl ever come along Ellabelle would have the 
privilege of naming it anything in the world she wanted to 
that Angus thought suitable. 

“So that was settled reasonably, and Angus went on 
showing what to do with your mine instead of selling it to 
a shark, and the baby fatted up, being stall fed, and Ella- 
belle got out into the world again, with more money than 
ever to spend, but fewer things to buy, because in Wallace 
she couldn’t think of any more. Trust her, though! First 


the International Hotel wasn’t good enough. Angus said + 


they’d have a mansion, the biggest in Wallace, only with- 
out slippery hardwood floors, because he felt brittle after his 
accident. Ellabelle says Wallace itself ain’t big enough for 
the mansion that ought to be a home to his only son. She 
was learning how to get to Angus without seeming to. He 
thought there might be something in that, still he didn’t 
like to trust the child away from him, and he had to stick 
there for a while. 

“So Ellabelle’s health broke down. Yes, sir, she got to 
be a total wreck. Of course the fool doctor in Wallace 
couldn’t find it out. She tried him and he told her she was 
strong as a horse and ought to be doing a tub of washing 
that very minute. Which was no way to talk to the wife of 
a rich mining man, so he lost quite a piece of money by it. 
Ellabelle then went to Spokane and consulted a specialist. 
That’s the difference. You only see a doctor, but a specialist 
you consult. This one confirmed her fears about herself in a 
very gentlemanly way and reaped his reward on the spot. 
Ellabelle’s came after she had convinced Angus that even 
if she did have such a good appetite it wasn’t a normal one, 


a foreigner making mistakes with his money by givin 
a dollar bill every time for having his hat snatched 4 
him. As a matter of fact, Angus can’t believe to this d 
that dollar bills are money. He feels apologetic when | 
gives ’em away. All the same I never believed that rep¢ 
about the hat-boy till someone explained to me that | 
wasn’t allowed to keep his loot, not only having cloth 
made special without pockets nie being searched to t} 
hide every night like them poor unfortunate Zulus that t 
in the diamond mines of Africa. Of course I could see th. 
that this boy had become merely enraged like a wild © 
at having a dollar crowded onto him for someone else eve, 
time a head waiter groveled Angus out of the restauray 

“The novelty of that life wore off after about a yer 
even with side trips to resorts where the prices were sui 
ciently outrageous to charm Ellabelle. She’d begun rig 
off to broaden her own horizon. After only one week | 
New York she put her diamond napkin pincher to dois 
other work, and after six months she dressed about as wi 
as them prominent society ladies that drift round the cor, 
dors of this hotel waiting for parties that never seem ( 
time, and looking none too austere while they wait. 

So Ellabelle, having in the meantime taken up art al 
literature and gone to lectures where the professor wou 
show sights and scenes in foreign lands with his magie la 
tern, begun to feel the call of the Old World. She’d got f 
beyond Lucile—though Peck’s Bad Boy was still 4) 
favorite of Angus when he got time for any serious rea. 
ing—and was coming to loathe the crudities of our so-call« 
American civilization. So she said. She begun to let out) 
Angus that they wasn’t doing right by the little one, brin 
ing him up in a hole like New York City where he’d cati 
the American accent—though God knows where she ey 
noticed that danger there !—and it was only fair to the chi| 
to get him to England or Paris or some such place where] 
could have dece} 
advantages. 
gather that Angi 
let out. a holler ; 
first so that Ell) 
belle had to consu 
another speciali) 
and have litt. 
Angus consult 01 
too. They bothsaii 
‘Certainly, don 
delay another day 
you value the child 
life or your own 
and of course Angi 
had to give in. | 
reckon that wast 
last real fight he evi 
put up till the tin 
I’m going to tell 
about. 

“They went { 
England and boug] 
a castle that ha 
never known th 
profane touch of 
plumber, havin 
been built in tt 
time of the first ea 
or something, an 
after that they ha 
to get another cast) 
in France, accout 
of little Angus ha’ 
ing a weak thro: 
that Ellabelle a 
another gentle 
manly specialist 1 
find out about hin 
and so it went, wit 
Ellabelle hoverin 


comes Angus, Jun- 
ior, though poor 
Ellabelle thinks for several days that he’s Elwin. 
gone down so I could be with her. 

“Elwin is the name I haye chosen for my son,’ says she 
to Angus the third day. 

““Not so,’ says Angus, slumping down his one eyebrow 
clear across in a firm manner. ‘You’re too late. My son is 
already named. I named him Angus the night before he 
was born.’ 

““How could you do that when you didn’t know the 
sex?’ demands Ellabelle with a frightened air of triumph. 

““T did it, didn’t I?’ says Angus. ‘Then why ask how I 
could?’ And he curved the eyebrow up one side and down’ 
the other in a fighting way. 

“Ellabelle had been wedded wife of Angus long enough 
to know when the Scotch curse was on him. ‘Very well,’ 
she says, though turning her face to the wall. Angus 
straightened the eyebrow. ‘Like we might have two now, 
one of each kind,’ says he quite soft, ‘you’d name your 
daughter as you liked, with perhaps no more than a bit of a 
suggestion from me, to be taken or not by you, unless we’d 


We'd 


“I Guess That Was the First Time Ellabelle Had Really Let Go of Herself Since She Was Four Years Old or Thereabouts’”’ 


but was, in fact, one of her worst symptoms and threat- 
ened her with a complete nervous breakdown. After about 
a year of this, when Angus had horned his way into a few 
more mines—he said he might as well have a bunch of 
them since he couldn’t be there on the spot anyway—they 
went to New York City. Angus had never been there 
except to pass from a Clyde liner to Jersey City, and they 
do say that when he heard the rates, exclusive of board, at 
the one Ellabelle had picked out from reading the papers, 
he timidly asked her if they hadn’t ought to go to the other 
hotel. She told him there wasn’t any other—not for them. 
She told him further it was part of her mission to broaden 
his horizon, and she firmly meant to do it if God would 
only vouchsafe her a remnant of her once magnificent 
vitality. 

“She didn’t have to work so hard either. Angus begun 
to get a broader horizon in just a few days, corrupting 
every waiter he come in contact with, and there was a 
report round the hotel the summer I was there that a hat- 
boy had actually tried to reason with him, thinking he was 


on the very edge ( 
a nervous breal 
down, and taking up art and literature at different spo’ 
where fashion gathered, going to Italy and India’s cori 
strand to study the dead past, and so forth, and learnin 
to address her inferiors in a refined and hostile manner, 
little Angus having a maid anda governess and somethin 
new the matter with him every time Ellabelle felt the 
of a change. ’ 
“At first Angus used to make two trips back. e 
year, then he cut them down to one, and at last he’ 
come every two or three years, having his hirelings con 
him instead. He’d branched out a lot, even at that 
tance, getting into copper and such, and being preside 
banks and trusts here and there and equitable codépe 
companies and all such things that help to keep the 
classes trimmed proper. For a whole lot of years I di 
see either of ’em. I sort of lost track of the outfit, excey 
I'd see the name of Angus heading a new board of dire “to 
after the reorganization, or renting the north half of S 
land for the sage-hen and coyote shooting, or whatever t 
(Continued on Page 40) 7 


ticket speculator, was 
YL marching restlessly along 
e sidewalk in front of a Boston 
tel on the morning of a Harvard- 
‘ale football game. In one hand 
e Kid held a small sheaf of 
kets, thrust fanwise through his 
igers. His other hand clutched 
roll of currency. 

My friend Mosey, the vender, 
as teetering on his large flat feet 
the edge of the curb, his person 
stooned with tiny papier-maché 
illdogs, miniature footballs and 
iy pennants. As for me, I stood 
vainst the building apart from 
e throng and watched Kid Watts 
ckerwith a collegy-looking youth 
r a brace of tickets which had a 
zal face value of $2 each, and 
hich the Kid eventually added to 
‘e collection in his fingers for $7. 
‘Small and dapper is my friend 
jd Watts, with a combination of 
‘sh, fowl and some insect in his 
ake-up. He is weasel-orbed, 
iwk-beaked and waspish. More 
th is my friend Mosey. He isa 
rt of crab. He is built wide, 
\dis hard-shelled and impervious 
_ insult. He is popeyed and 
awly in his movements, always 
aveling sideways from force of 
habit acquired in years of edging 
rough crowds. 

‘We are with all crowds, Mosey 
1d Kid Watts andI. Wearewith 
em and often in them, but never 
any case of them. Commercialism calls Mosey and Kid 

‘atts. In a manner of speaking, crowds also are my busi- 
ss. Lamanewspaperreporter. On the side lines of every 
g football rush; in the backwash of the boat-race swirl; 
, the fluttering coat tails of the prize-fight jam; in the heel 
ist of the turf crowd’s dash; at the far fringe of the polo 
‘ lawn-tennis assemblage; or lingering with the distant 
thoes of the baseball riot you’ll find us—Mosey and Kid 
‘atts and me. 

“T buy ’r sell foo’ball tick’s’,’”’ chanted Kid Watts 
onotonously this day in Boston as he swiftly threaded a 
ith through a tangle of humanity that would presently 
aravel into long, undulating lines converging upon the 
arvard stadium at Cambridge. 

“Gidduh winnin’ colors,’’ whined Mosey from the curb, 
‘aftily shaking a Harvard pennant in the face of every 
‘imson-specked person who passed, and flaunting his Yale 
anners before the eyes of all blue-tinted pedestrians. 


} 
Vi FRIEND Kid Watts, the 
r 
} 


Easy Money From New York 


OW much are your Harvard flags?’’ demanded a 
young man in a heavy ulster who had a rosy-cheeked, 
efurred maiden clinging to his arm. 
“One dolyer,”’ said Mosey shamelessly. ‘‘One dolyer for 
wh winnin’ colors.” 
The youth looked startled, but “he had a gal,’’ as Mosey 
cplained to me later, and “‘no guy is gonnah make hisse’f 
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The Bleachers at the New Home of the Boston Braves 


out a cheap mug in front o’ his gal,’’ so the lad produced 
a dollar bill and led the girl away, the pennant fluttering 
proudly over her shoulder as a heavy, prosperous-looking 
man alighted from an automobile and approached Kid 
Watts. 

“Yes, sir,” I heard the Kid saying. “Two righ’ down in 
front onnah Yale side—thoity dollars. I cudden leap out 
now and buy ’em myse’f for ’at dough—onnah level, I 
cudden do it.” 

He got the money. The heavy, prosperous-looking man 
protested feebly, but in the end he paid. 

“He’s a New Yorker,” elucidated the Kid afterward. 
“‘T piped the license tag on his wagon. A Boston guy or 
anybody else wuddah hollered murder for a week, and 
they’dah ney’ give up no thoity iron men neither. I’dah 
bin lucky to get twen’y bucks. Anybody but a New 
Yorker wuddah missed the game before they’dah stood for 
larceny like ’at, no matter how much they mightah bin 
int’rusted, but a New Yorker is a sucker. 

“This is s’posed to be a pop’lar event, unnerstan’,” 
continued the Kid wisely. ‘“‘New Yorkers’ll put ’emse’fs in 
hock to go to the pop’lar events—to be with the mob, even 
though the thing they’re gonnah see come off ain’t worth 
two whoops. But if it ain’t a pop’lar event—say, you 
cudden run fast enough to slip a New Yorker a free ducket. 
He wudden give a Abe Linkum penny to see a ten-round 
go between Bill Bryan and Julius Cesar if he thought it 
wassen gonnah be a pop’lar doin’s. ’At’s why it’s all righ’ 
to trim a New Yorker when you 
get a crack at him.” 

Two hours later, at the gates 
of the Harvard stadium, when the 
crowd was pouring in, I again 
encountered my friends Mosey 
and Kid Watts. 

“‘Couplah nice seats here for 
only six dollars,” the Kid was 
droning. 

““Gidduh winnin’ colors for 
twen’y-five cenz,’’ mumbled 
Mosey. 

Three hours later, or after the 
game, which was won by Har- 
vard, I caught up with them in 
the homeward-bound jam on the 
bridge near the stadium. Kid 
Watts was thoughtfully tearing 
a pair of tickets to fine fragments, 
and flipping the shreds high in air. 
I saw Mosey consign two or three 
blue banners to the quiet waters 
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wrapped round his neck, and was 
mechanically muttering: 

“‘Gidduh winnin’ colors for ten 
cenz!”’ 

“Well, how goes it?”’ I asked. 

“Rotten!” said Mosey. “‘Crowd 
was too big to buy junk. I 
oughtah brung san’wiches.”’ 

““How goes it?” I asked Kid 
Watts. 

“Rotten! Crowd was too 
small,’ said the Kid. ‘‘O’ course,” 
he added rather apologetically, 
“T done pretty good downtown, 
but I haddah let two duckets go 
out here for two bucks apiece, 
which is lessen they cost me, and 
I had two lef’ over. I just tore 
?em up. I cuddah sold out early, 
but I held off for a little more o’ 
the ol’ percentage, and I got 
hooked. Lheldofftoolong. Crowd 
was too small.” 

I did not suggest to Kid Watts 
that over forty thousand people 
had twisted the turnstiles that 
day, making it one of the largest 
crowds of the year for any event. 
That would have made no differ- 
ence to the Kid in his pessimistic 
depths. Mosey and Kid Watts are 
almost duty-bound to find some 
fault with every crowd. 

“Why didn’t you use those 
tickets you had left over and go 
in and see the game—you and 
Mosey?”’ I asked. 

“What?” said the Kid, as- 
tounded, while Mosey peered at 
me through the gathering dusk, incredulous. “‘Goin? Me? 
Say, lissen, do you think I’mah nut? Whaddud I wannah 
go in for? To see ’at football stuff? To see ’at crowd? 
Say, lay off! Lay off! Is’pose,”’ he inquired sarcastically, 
“at you’d be in there if you didden haftah be, heh?” 


The Personality of Crowds 


ELL, I think I would. [honestly think I would. Not 

for the football game, however, because I have no wild 
interest in football, or in Yale or Harvard, but to see the 
crowd. To mea big assemblage is the most impressive and 
interesting spectacle in the world. With them, and often 
in them, but never in any case of them, I have been trailing 
crowds for a number of years now, and they have never 
lost their fascination for me. 

We have in this country every year what I might call 
standard crowds—crowds that assemble on fixed dates for 
fixed events, from football crowds to political conventions— 
and these crowds always seem the same, yet they are, in 
fact, nearly always different. At least they are always 
different to me. To me every crowd has its own distinct 
and peculiar personality, the same as individuals. To me 
every crowd has its own distinct: temperament, and its own 
mentality, and its own heart—and, of course, its own 
lungs. 

The only respect in which I find they are all alike is 
that they are all unsatisfactory to my friends Mosey and 
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of the old Charles, but he still 
had a bunch of crimson pennons 


The Richest and Best Looking Crowd Ever Assembled Was at the 
International Polo Tournament, Meadow Brook, Long Istand 


Society on Flat Cars —One of the Observation Trains ata 
YalesHarvard Regatta, New London, Connecticut 
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Kid Watts. Notincluding New York’s election 
night and New Year’s Eve crowds, I suppose 
Mosey and Kid Watts and I are jostled, in our 
official capacities, by upward of a million people 
in the course of a year, yet I never saw but one 
crowd that seemed to suit them both. 

That was the occasion of the last Army and 
Navy football game in New York, when a 
steady rain fell nearly all day. I found Mosey 
and Kid Watts standing outside the Polo 
Grounds with beatific smiles on their faces 
and their arms filled with cotton umbrellas, 
which they were retailing at $2 apiece, with 
a profit of at least $1.50 an umbrella. Even 
then their joy was tinctured with some sadness. 

“Tf we’dah on’y had sense to lay in some 
raincoats, too, we’dah cleaned up,” said Kid. 

The Army and Navy football crowd is the 
most colorful crowd of the kind which assembles 
anywhere on the'continent. It wasn’t particu- 
larly colorful on the day I’m talking about, the 
rain having caused most of the color to fade 
and run, but as a general thing it is one great 
vivid splash against the daylight. 

Most of the color is provided by the cadets 
of the two institutions, however, and not by 
the crowd itself. The presence of the President and his 
official family and of a raft of notables from Washington 
generally lifts the event toa position of national importance. 

A few hundred cadets make it one of the great crowd 
pictures of the year, and the game will draw just as many 
people as there is room for. The last game, played in a 
rain, drew over forty-three thousand, and I venture the 
assertion that if they had the field to hold the crowd the 
annual service struggle would draw over a hundred thousand 
every year at an average admission price of $3. 

Whenever my friends Mosey and Kid Watts are feeling 
particularly despondent they always mention the good 
old days, and tell me that crowds aren’t what they used to 
be. I know better. I know they are much larger anyway. 
I can prove that by the enormous stadiums that are spring- 
ing up all over the country. It costs close to a million 
dollars to build one of these modern plants, such as the 
Yale Bowl, the Harvard and Princeton stadiums, or the 
baseball homes of the New York Giants and the Boston 
Braves, and some of them can be used only for a certain 
form ofsport. Onthe big days, however, seats are always at 
a premium, to the ultimate profit of my friend Kid Watts. 


The Richest Crowd on Record 


UST recently something like $3,000,000 was spent to 

build a motordrome for automobile racing—and auto 
racing only—on the old Sheepshead Bay racetrack. Most 
of the money went into the stands for the accommodation 
of the spectators. The opening race, for a gold cup donated 
by Vincent Astor, drew a crowd estimated at over ninety 
thousand. 

Barring some of our great expositions, that was one of 
the largest, if not the largest, paid-admission crowds ever 
seen in one inclosure at the same time in America. 

The crowd did not impress one by its size, however. It 
was too scattered. It was spread out all round a two-mile 
track. As a crowd picture it was not nearly so impressive 
as the crowd at the opening of the Yale Bowl two years 
ago, when nearly seventy thousand people were present to 
see the Yale and Harvard football teams play. That crowd 
was packed in closely round a narrow football gridiron, and 
the immensity of the gathering hit one right between the 
eyes, so to speak. 

The biggest crowd ever collected in a given area for any 
purpose was probably produced by the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration in New York, a few years ago; but that, of 
course, was not a paid-admission crowd. I do not know 
the American record for big paid-admission gatherings, but 
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The Yale Bow! at New Haven. 
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I am quite familiar with the low-water mark in that 
respect. It was reached one day last summer at a baseball 
yard in the International League, when, at game time, an 
announcer stepped in front of the grand stand, raised a 
megaphone to his mouth, and began the ancient formula: 

““Lay-deez ’n’ gen’l’men!”’ 

Then he paused, lowered his megaphone, and took a 
long, lingering look at the stand. Again he aimed his aid 
to articulation. 

“Lady ’n’ gen’l’man,” he said. 
account of attendance!”’ 

One man and one woman were sitting in the stand. The 
turnstile showed one paid admission. » The man had paid 
for the woman, but presented a pass for himself. That was 
the lowest paid-admission attendance on record, because it 
could not very well be any lower. It might be tied, but 
it cannot be beaten. 

Crowds of twenty, twenty-five, thirty and thirty-five 
thousand people are getting to be ordinary crowds in 
America since the era of stadium building set in. A win- 
ning big-league baseball club would feel that it was being 
slighted if it failed to draw from ten to fifteen thousand 
on weekdays at home. Not many years ago an average 
attendance of a thousand would have been considered 
phenomenal. 

I have read a number of learned articles comparing the 
modern-day plants to the crowd harbors of the most 
antique days, such as the Colosseum, of Rome, where the 
gladiators used to hold forth, and I note there seems to be a 
slight difference of opinion among the authorities regarding 
the relative size of these various structures. Some have 
figured out that you could lose the Colosseum in the Yale 
Bowl, while others assert that the old amphitheater pro- 
vided seats for eighty-seven thousand people, which would 
give it a greater seating capacity than any one structure 
we have to-day; but I think the experts will agree that, 
however they might have differed in size, the twentieth- 
century stadiums produce larger gate receipts than the 
inclosures of any era. 

Our big football games run well over $100,000 a game. 
A single world’s-series baseball game has yielded over 
$80,000. One prize fight, which is perhaps our nearest 
comparison with the gladiatorial gambols of old, turned in 
$270,775. That was the Johnson-Jeffries affair at Reno, 
in 1910. A theatrical company will draw $25,000 for a 
week’s work in cities such as St. Louis and Cleveland and 
cause no excitement. The lowest price asked for tickets 
to any event. of importance nowadays is $2, and from 
that figure the pasteboards mount to—well, my friend 
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Kid Watts tells me he once got $100 for 
single ticket to an Army and Navy game, _ 

The largest crowds are not always the hey 
looking crowds—I mean best-looking in whe 
I might call general appointments. The bes: 
looking crowd I ever saw—and I’ll let that g 
for physical pulchritude as well as appoint 
ments—was at the international polo game< e 
Meadow Brook, on Long Island, a couple ¢ 
years ago. It was about twenty-five thousan 
strong, and it probably represented mor 
wealth than any other crowd ever — 
on this continent. 

Every Eastern Croesus was there and ever 
Eastern Croesusess too. Someone got bus 
with a pencil and tried to figure out the wealt| 
represented by the crowd, but after gettin 
into the billions he gave up the task. A crow! 
that includes representatives of the Rock 
feller, Astor, Gould, Vanderbilt, Whitney 
Billings, Drexel and Mackay families runs int 
money mighty fast. te 

And it was a cold crowd. It was as ela. 
crowd as I’ve ever seen—I mean so far q| 
open manifestations of enthusiasm are cor 
cerned. The American polo team put throug 
a forlorn hope that year, but at no time did the enthusiasy, 
call for any adjectives. The reason was plain. It was 
mature crowd. It was a mature society crowd. Matur 
people in general, and mature society people in particula, 
are not given to public exhibitions of emotion in any form 
Maybe that’s because it isn’t the correct thing to do 
maybe they just aren’t temperamentally constituted tha 
way; or maybe they leave the emotion to the young, 

A lot of the same people will be at the Harvard-Yale 
Princeton football games, and yet there always seems tob 
plenty of noise at those events. Sometimes it is a very per 
functory noise, without the foundation of real enthusiasm 
as, for instance, when one team or the other is so far ahea) 
as to remove the element of chance from the game; bu 
it is none the less noise—organized noise. 


The Gyrations of the Rubber:Legged 


HE weird cheers and songs, and the rubber-legged youn) 

men who with strange gyrations incite those cheer 
and songs, may be a curious phase of our modern educa! 
tional code, but without them, more often than not, a ol 
ball game would be a mighty funereal affair. 

The Harvard-Yale-Princeton football games, — th 
Harvard-Yale boat race at New London, Connecticut, | 
big polo game or a big lawn-tennis tourney attracts prett) 
much the same people, or at least the same sort of people 
They are largely society people. They are the society peo 
ple of New York, Boston, or wherever they live. I suppos 
Newport knows many of them well. And, considering then 
in crowd form, as it were, they are a tribe unto themselves 

Now, all crowds are apt to be inconsiderate at times, bu 
society crowds are about as inconsiderate as crowds come 
Not always, of course, but often—generally, I may say, ii 
fact. Getting to or leaving an event a society crow( 
becomes fretful, intolerant and selfish, for it is under sul 
circumstances. that little inconveniences” develop to: tr 
the temper and the soul. 

A society crowd has no regard whatever for the wight 
of the run of people. I don’t believe it is consciously tha 
way either. I don’t believe that any individual membe 
of the crowds I have designated would ordinarily be guilty 
of rudeness, but when you toss ’em thirty or forty thou 
sand strong into the little town of Princeton or Nev 
Haven or New London, or into Boston, allat the same time| 
and trivial annoyance begins to beset them, they chafe. 

A characteristic—the chief characteristic—of the averagi 
American crowd is a sense of humor, but the society a 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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All the Empty Seats Were Filied After This Picture Was Taken 
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who up to that moment had main- 

tained a haughty silence. 
yu are surprised, m’sieu! Do not attempt 
deny it. I have frequently noted that 
dame’s vigor of speech occasions a degree 
shock to strangers, but to her intimates 
alls gratefully on the ear and is altogether 
irming. For madame’s style but reflects 
- nature, so ardent and impulsive, and her 
:tempt for grammatical restraints is in 
sping with the hot impatience of petty 
:vention you will often find in lofty souls. 
in this instance she had received ample 
vocation from M’sieu Joe. Striding up 
1 down the room he had vociferated: 
es, I will! I’ll bust him. If ever I lay 
s on that insect I'll kill him with a spray. 
s, ma’am, I’m a-telling you!” 
The threat referred to a former suitor of 
dame’s, one to whom she had shown a 
asure of preference at a critical period 
their careers. Can you wonder that 
dame was moved to an outburst? “The 
| you will!”’ she retorted, and her husband 
ted in his walk. 
‘It looks,”’ said he, ‘‘likeyou’d try to talk 
»a lady, Patsy, no matter if it did strain 
Bee 
‘Alady? Whosaid anything about being 
1dy? I never did! But at that I’m as 
dalady as any of the other shes you meet 
with in this burg.’”’ She added darkly: 
nd a damned sight better’n some!” 
‘Then cut out that cussin’.” 
‘You control that temper first, and then 
ybe you’ll have a right to preach!”’ she 
1g at him. 
‘You never see me get mad without a 
son. When I do it’s because you tromp 
over me, but I’ll try anything you say if 
y you'll promise to talk nice.” 
0 it went for a full quarter of an hour, 
k and forth. I have faithfully narrated 
; conversation, despite its distressing features, because 
he important results to which it led. These consisted 
ertain resolutions; of them, more presently. 
t suffices now to say that for a person to resolve on a 
stic change of conduct with the opening of the New Year 
ighly proper and commendable. You meet with people 
) sneer at the practice, largely because of the evanes- 
ce of the good intentions. Let them! A cynic never 
t anyone but himself. And I claim that turning over 
2w leaf annually on the first day of January is an excel- 
; custom. What matter if the reformation last but a 
‘2 You have tried. Better to be a backslider than a 
ier so hardened that he cannot summon the will, or see 
need, to reform. 
lo, my friend, do not allow yourself to be discouraged 
ause on the second day of January you have reverted 
he habits eschewed on the first. The individual who 
fs at these manifestations of a contrite spirit is himself 
ty of reprehensible self-complacence. It is as though 
said: “I’m all right. What’s the use?” Or he is so 
ened in error that his moral sense has been blunted. 
ther condition is to be envied. After all, the question 
mers down to which is the better man, he who tries and 
s, or he who does not fail because he will not try. 
sh bien, M’sieu Joe and his wife had a dispute, as I have 
ed. They had frequent disputes, in fact, and so violent 
e these dissensions at times that a break of the marital 
seemed imminent. I mentioned my fear of this to 
e. Roxie. She laughed. 
Why, they’re bats about each other!” exclaimed that 
iderful creature. “You’re too innocent to be loose, 
iree. Joe’s jealous, and that’s what makes him so wild.” 
But this M’sieu Hubert? Who is he? He causes my 
thy friend acute agony of mind.” 
Oh, he’s a ham actor Patsy used to run round with. 
it time her and Joe had the fuss and she left him to go 
the road with the show, Hubert tried to get her to 
ty him. But nix on that for Patsy! She just uses 
vert to keep Joe where he belongs.” 
Nevertheless,” I said stoutly, “madame makes a 
take. If she could wholly banish this person as a 
nory, or, failing that, convince M’sieu Joe that he had 
hing to fear from that memory, it would be very con- 
ive to domestic harmony.” 
Done into English, what’s the idea?” 
Why, if she really loves my friend, does she persist in 
ining M’sieu Hubert’s photograph? Surely you can- 
defend that.” 


Ke hell you will!”” said Madame Hicks, 


“How do you know she has 
one? Have you seen it?”’ 

“Not I, but I heard M’sieu 
Joe threaten to burn the thing 
if it were not removed.” 

Mlle. Roxie gave anod of satisfaction. ‘Sure, that’s just 
like Patsy. She probably found that old picture in her 
trunk and got it out just to make Joe mad.” 

Can you follow such devious tactics, m’sieu? I confess 
that her words left me groping, filled with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. However, you are wondering who Mlle. Roxie 
was. Allin good time; everything will be made clear. 

Among the faults that caused madame the most intense 
chagrin was M’sieu Joe’s gaucherie in polite company. 
She was not without grounds; that cannot be gainsaid. 
My friend possessed real nobility of spirit, but it was some- 
what obscured, if not entirely hidden, under a roughness 
of exterior and crudity of mien very ill-suited to the circles 
it was madame’s ambition to penetrate. Indeed, while 
M’sieu Joe was endowed with many admirable qualities, 
chief among which I might mention his loyalty and rigid 
adherence to truth, he was as uncouth in certain respects 
as the barbarous cowherds over whom I had triumphed 
on the Pitchfork. He was, in fact, a roughneck. 

Now this circumstance accorded poorly with a plan 
madame had projected to conquer the Bluff. There are 
many persons of wealth and pretension residing on that 
noble highway, as you are well aware, m’sieu, and it had 
entered madame’s pretty head to become one of them. 
Mere ownership of a palace did not insure this. The truth 
is that the members of the Bluff colony eyed the Hickses 
askance. None of them opened their doors, much less 
their hearts, and I can assert positively that madame was 
much pained. She longed to mingle with the élite on terms 
of intimacy; their aloofness chilled her heart; their civility 
baffled her. Hauteur she could understand and contend 
against, for it would indicate that her presence was felt; 
but the smiling indifference of the Bluff’s demeanor created 
a chasm leagues broad and deep. 

“Give me half a chance and I’ll show them swells some 
class,”’ she would declare. “‘What right’ve they got to be 
stuck up anyhow? We’ve got as much money as any of 
?em, haven’t we, Joe?” 

“Me and Henree together have.” 

“Well, what’s eatin’ on them then?”’ 

“Aw, leave ’em be, Patsy. Forget it!’ 

In truth, M’sieu Joe had no social aspirations what- 
soever. He affected to laugh at the mode of life followed 
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Not a Word Did He Utter, But Slowly and 
Warily He Began to Shed His Coat 
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by the Bluff colony and made a vast deal of fun of their 
dress and deportment. Nevertheless, it was easy to see 
that he was impressed, for whenever he chanced to be in 
close proximity to any of his neighbors M’sieu Joe evinced 
a strong desire to be on his way, and perspired freely. 

“That gang,’ he declared, “always makes my collar wilt.” 

Cried his wife: ‘If you knew how to act like a human, 
everything’d be fine!”’ 

“Know how to act, hey? Ifit wasn’t for me, the nearest 
you’d get to any of ’em would be carryin’ home the wash.” 

It chanced that we had some 
dealings that week, M’sieu Joe and 
I, with a resident of the Bluff rela- 
tive to a railway we had built from 
our mine. The transaction was 
eminently satisfactory from every 
standpoint, and under the warmth 
of fat profits this gentleman re- 
marked to M’sieu Joe: ‘‘We ought 
to know each other better. You’re 
neighbors of ours, aren’t you? Well, 
my wife’ll call. We’re having a few 
friends to feed on Friday night and 
I want you to come. But the 
madam will fix it all up.” 

You may well suppose that 
Madame Hicks was transported 
with joy. The preparations that 
were made, my friend! Our host- 
ess occupied a top rung of the social 

' ladder and madame was corre- 
spondingly elated. She would wear 
the finest dress in her wardrobe. 

“T’ll knock ’em stiff, Frenchy,” 
she told me. “If only Joe didn’t 
look so like a waiter in his dress 
suit.” 

“T don’t look like a waiter!’ 
protested M’sieu Joe. 

“No, you don’t,’”’ madame con- 
ceded. ‘‘If you only could, 
dearie!”’ 

Eh bien, we went to the dinner. 
Madame was resplendent and blaz- 
ing with diamonds; never had she 
looked more beautiful, so radiantly 
lovely. Her gown was cut low at 
the back in a ravishing V—a trifle 
daring, perhaps, but she had excel- 

lent reasons for it. M’sieu Joe gazed on her, and a peculiar, 
awed, frightened look crept into his eyes. 

He was himself a pitiable object. No tailor on earth 
could fashion a coat that would sit snugly on my friend’s 
neck; no, it must always bulge out! Moreover, he insisted 
on wearing the sleeves a full inch too long. There were 
ineffaceable freckles on M’sieu Joe’s hands and the per- 
spiration trickled down behind his ears. 

We had a slight misadventure at the outset—in the 
alcove a palm tickled madame—but all went bravely 
through the soup course. M’sieu Joe had been carefully 
drilled in the use of a spoon and could possibly have 
acquitted himself creditably, but he dexterously avoided 
danger by not touching it. Perhaps this was sound judg- 
ment, for he suffered under the most abject nervousness, 
watching my every move with a vigilance painful to con- 
template and that rendered conversation with his neighbor 
out of the question. 

“Won’t you have an olive, Mr. Hicks?” she inquired. 

*Ma’am?”’ 

“One of these?” 

M’sieu Joe cast a look of suspicion at them and replied 
with vast politeness: ‘I wouldn’t choose any, thanks.” 

“Don’t you like them?’ 

“T don’t know. I never et one.” 

Madame Hicks sat up very straight and glared at him. 

“Mister Hicks!” she exclaimed. 

M’sieu Joe was visibly embarrassed. ‘Of course I’ve 
et ’em,” he mumbled. ‘That was only a joke, ma’am— 
sort of. But our doggone cook don’t cook ’em right.” 

Never shall I forget the blighting rage of Madame Hicks. 
No sooner had we entered the car to go home than she 
said: ‘‘ Well, I hope you’re satisfied! You’ve gummed the 
whole game right at the start.’”’ Then she broke down, 
shedding tears of mortification. 

The curious part of this affair was the effect it produced. 
M’sieu Joe was simply deluged with attentions from that 
night. They elected him a member of the Country Club; 
he was admitted into a select coterie of poker players; no 
dinner was complete without him. It is true that the 
majority of functions to which he was bidden were stag 
affairs, but he was also asked to plenty of others, and of 
course they could not invite M’sieu Joe without his wife. 
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“Embrace Me, 
My Friends! Corgratulate Me! I Have Conqueredt’’ 


“Maybe I’m poor, hey?”’ he jeered. ‘‘I’d like to know 
who’s the society bud of this team if it ain’t me?” 

To which madame replied humbly: “‘ You’re going good, 
Old Scout.” 

Yet in face of hissuccesses M’sieu Joestubbornly retained 
some habits that chafed her sorely. For one thing, he 
could not tolerate the feel of a coat while in the house. No 
matter what the season, M’sieu Joe must needs go about 
indoors in his shirt sleeves like a tired day-laborer, which 
gave rise to several humiliating dénowements. But a 
more serious laxity was his mania for shaking dice. 

“‘T was raised to it,’”’ he explained in defense. ‘‘ Why, 
there wasn’t a nigger in our county could talk to ’em as 
good as me.”’ 

He had competed with Ethiopian gamesters! You may 
perceive how hopeless was his case, m’sieu. But even that 
did not sound the depths of his depravity; far worse 
was his behavior now, in view of his altered fortunes and 
the dignity to be expected from wealth and position. 

Entering the butler’s pantry late one afternoon madame 
discovered her husband in his shirt sleeves, seated across 
the table from the lackey and rolling the dice against him 
for money. 

“That’s nine dollars you owe me, Jimmy. Coming out! 
Now for a li’l’ seven!’”’ He blew on the ivory cubes to 
warm them. ‘‘Good ol’ seven! Here I go! Craps! 
Daggone!”’ 

‘* Mister Hicks!” 

He glanced round in confusion; the butler leaped to his 
feet. 

“‘James,”’ said madame, “‘ go to the kitchen.”’ 

You will scarcely believe me, my friend, when I tell you 
that M’sieu Joe had the effrontery to justify himself. 

“You hadn’t ought to kick,” he urged. “I’ve won back 
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three months’ wages from him already! 

One night madame said to me at dinner: “Henree, 
you’d ought to get married.” 

Ismiled. In the light of their discord her advice seemed 
sufficiently inconsistent; but it is a mania of women to 
marry off their bachelor acquaintances. 

“T, madame? Whom would you have me marry?” 

“Oh, anyone—I mean any girl we liked. A man with 
all your money oughtn’t to be straying round loose. It 
isn’t safe. First thing you know some hussy’ll get you.” 

“That’s no joke neither,” interjected M’sieu Joe. “It’s 
got so nowadays that it ain’t safe for a feller who has 
money to give up his seat in a street car. The jury’ll give 
her damages for breach of promise every time. You got 
to mind your step with the she-stuff in these parts, 
Frenchy.” 

Ignoring him, madame went on: 
ought to get married, Henree.”’ 

“Alas, madame,” I replied gloomily, “ 
is not for me.” 

“Why ain’t it?” 

“‘Because,”’ I told her with a gallant bow, “the only 
woman who could make me happy is already another’s. 
And by a cruel fate that other is my friend.” 


“But you'd really 


such happiness 
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“That sure is tough luck,” said M’sieu Joe gibingly. 

“Still,” I replied, “‘I might exclaim with Sardou: ‘What 
is a wife between friends?’”’ 

Madame received this sally with a complacent smile. 
Then she unconsciously parodied the celebrated maxim of 
the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 

“Well, if you can’t get the woman you want, Henree, 
you should take the woman you can.” 

Her naiveté diverted me vastly; the notion of Henri 
Giraud being unable to win what woman he chose was 
sufficiently fantastic! However, I let her run on: 
“T’ve got one all picked out for you. She’ll be 
here next week to visit.” 

“Who is it?” asked M’sieu Joe sharply. 
“You never told me anybody was comin’.” 

“Roxie Belleaire.” 

“cc Huh ! ” 

““What’s the matter with her? Roxie’s the 
very girl! She could keep up with Henree.”’ 

“No doubt about that,’”’ responded my friend. 
“The question is, could he keep up with Roxie?” 

“ Mister Hicks!” 

“Well, Roxie ain’t treated her ma quite right,” 
persisted M’sieu Joe. 

“And how about the way her ma treated her? 
Turned poor Roxie off, all because she wanted 
to go with the show!”’ 

M’sieu Joe made no answer fora minute. He 

squirmed in his chair and finally inquired: 
“What about that feller Jackson?” 
Quick though she was, I caught madame screwing up 
her features into a warning frown. ‘“He’s nothing but 
a friend,’ she replied calmly. ‘‘Henree’ll go crazy over 
Roxie. She’s just his style.” 

Roxie! It had an odd, tantalizing sound. There was 
something foreign about it, a suggestion of grilled windows 
and spices and mystery. It titillated the imagination. 
Roxie! I conceived a sudden, warm desire to behold her. 

“ Je le veux bien,”’ I assented. ‘‘By all means bring Mlle. 
Roxie here.” 

“And then there came a carriage filled with flowers!” 
chanted M’sieu Joe. 

She came the following Monday. How can I describe 
the charms of Mlle. Belleaire, my friend! Pale words are 
inadequate; the medium of human speech breaks down. 
No brush could possibly paint so fair a flower, and music 
could not convey the sweetly human character of her 
beauty. It would take a combination of all three. No 
land but America could produce her. 

At sight of Mlle. Roxie I was assailed by the most 
agitating emotions. It is a weakness of my temperament 
that the propinquity of feminine loveliness produces in me 
a dizziness, not unpleasing, but nevertheless to be dis- 
trusted. This feeling amounts at times to intoxication. 

Need I say that Mlle. Roxie inspired it in an aggravated 
form? The easy nonchalance that is so marked in my deal- 
ings with the other sex entirely deserted me. Those com- 
pliments which, when molded in subtlety of form and 
delivered with suitable fervor, mark the man of breeding 
and savoir-faire, stuck in my throat. 

In very truth, my friend, I was as awkward in her pres- 
ence asa boor. The gaze of her warm brown eyes flustered 
me; her skin was of a creamy whiteness; a glorious aureole 
was her hair. And her attire was calculated to set off her 
charms; I had seen nothing more modish on any resident 
of the Bluff. Ravishing were her foot and limb. The more 
I saw of Mlle. Roxie, the deeper my admiration. 

Madame was quick to perceive the conquest she had 
achieved. ‘‘You’ve got him all sewed up,” I heard her 
remark next day. 

The adorable creature puzzled me in no small measure 
by her reply. ‘‘Yes, but it’s like taking milk from a blind 
kitten, Patsy. Honest, I ain’t got the heart!’’ Then they 
became aware of my presence in the hall and she waved to 
me to approach. “We're talking about you. Better stick 
round!”’ she warned. 

Was not such frankness admirable, m’sieu? I at once 
formed a high opinion of her character. Possessed of both 
beauty and wit, you will readily appreciate the 
feelings she inspired in me and the ardor with 
which I proceeded to conduct the siege. I exerted 
every art triumphant experience had taught me; 
I brought to play all the graces ithas been 
my care to perfect. 

Nothing was neglected to win the young 
lady’s regard. 

Mlle. Roxie was not proof against my 
attacks. At first I feared that her art 
might be an insuperable barrier, that she 
would hesitate to give up a brilliant career 
even for the happiness of being my wife. 
She had what is technically called a think- 
ing part in’an opera entitled Twin Py- 
jamas. That is to say, she stood not far 
removed from the principals in the course 
of their vocal efforts, and went through 
appropriate gestures with hands and feet, 


to enhance the effect. Such had been her Jimmy. 


*‘That’s Nine Dollars You Owe Me, 
Now for a Li'l’ Sevent!’’ 
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success in the performance of these duties that the ma g 
ment had promised to place her in the front row theme, 
season, with the opportunity to walk alone across the s 

in one scene, uttering the significant words: “Just for 
I hope it rains!”’ ; 

However, the beautiful Roxie soon set these fea | | 
rest. ‘‘I’ll cut the show,” she agreed. “Maybe J 
wouldn’t give me the front row anyhow—he alway; 8 Wi 
a pork-and-beaner.”’ 

You will remark in her language the same capt ir 
freshness that distinguished the conversation of Mada 
Hicks. This originality and disdain of rules made i 
appeal to me; and while at first rather baffling, MI 
Roxie’s speech quickly gained my esteem. For is not th 
breezy style the evidence of an unspoiled nature? 

To make a long story short, she acceded to my impo 
tunities; she promised to be Madame Giraud. And wit 
the warm touch of her lips on mine I realized a foretaste ‘ 
the lifetime of bliss in store for me. I was delirious wit 
joy. I burst into the room where M’sieu Joe and his wi 
were engaged at dominoes. 

“Embrace me, my friends! Congratulate me! I ba 
conquered !”’ 

“oe Oh, goody! ! 99 7 | 

“Yes,” said M’sieu Joe with a want of enthusiasm: vel 
ill-timed, to say the least. ‘‘Henree’s a stem-winder, he i 
Did you have to coax hard, Henree?”’ 

I perceived that for some reason he was not pleasei 
but, knowing my friend’s goodness of heart, I stifled 1 
resentment. 

“T will give a supper, ” T said. “We will celebrate " 
event, my friends, in a manner befitting the ineffab 
happiness she has conferred on me.’ 

Madame clapped her hands. “Fine! That’s es 
Frenchy! Ain’t he a scream? This is New Year's EK 
too. Let’s do it up brown.” 

Accordingly we arranged to have supper for four i in 4) 
Palm Garden of the Reese at eleven o’clock, and I bespol 
a table. This was not so easy of accomplishment as 
sounds. Reservations had been made weeks in advanc 
for the celebration of New Year’s Eve in our city consis 
of wild revels in which every imaginable formof folly pla; 
a part. Therefore seats at the orgy are eagerly sough| 
However, M’sieu Joe and I had the most powerful of ¢ 
talismans—wealth. It is not always necessary to empl 
it in order to gain precedence and special consideratio 
m’sieu; mere possession will suffice. The management 
the Reese was familiar with our rating and status; it look 
to us for generous patronage. SoI secured a table. 

“All right,”’ said M’sieu Joe when I reported, but ve 
grudgingly, “‘I’ll go. But if I do you’ve got to cut 01 
flirtin’ over my head, Patsy.” Bs: | 

Madame instantly took umbrage. ‘‘Who-does- fiir 
Do you reckon I don’t know how to act? That’s i 
sort of mean little runt you are! Ifa girl so much asr 
her eyes off her plate you sit back and growl!” 

M’sieu Joe contented himself with a grunt. Nothit 
increases a woman’s anger like silence. 

“T say you do,” she broke out at him. ‘You’re th 
jealous you’d grudge me a good time! Hardly a di 
passes you don’t take a crack at me about someone. | 
it isn’t Hubert it’s somebody else!” 

Never had I seen madame so irritated. M’sieu Jo 
aspect, too, was forbidding. He was pale and all atremb! 

“Tf you was half the man Hubert St. John is,” she swe 
on, “you wouldn’t sweat like a nigger every time you \ 
out in company, Joe Hicks!” Z| 

“That’s a fine way for a lady to talk, ain’t it?” 

“Shut your mouth! You make me sick!’ _ oe | 

I was deeply grieved. The conversation was fast ver 
ing on vulgarity, but I could think of nothing to stop it. 

“Tf I do,’ returned M’sieu Joe significantly, " 
know what you can do.” 

“Yes, and one of these days I'll doit too,” cried mad: 
“That’s the second time you’ve tried to scare me,. 
don’t scare. I’m not tied down to you, Joe Hicks, 0 
other shrimp. I know some 
who’d be glad to have me.’ 
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‘My friend could barely articulate, so overpowering was 
s rage. His hands were clenched and the vein in his 
rehead was throbbing. 

“ubert St. John, I suppose!’”’ he sneered. “Well, I 
n’t surprised. You only married me for my money any- 
yw, and the sooner you go back to him the better.” 

Perceiving her advantage madame speedily regained 
If-control. She smiled. It drove her husband to frenzy. 
anging the table with his fist, he cried: ““T won’t have 
‘at sorry rascal’s name mentioned in my house! Do you 
yar? I don’t want so much as a whisper of him again as 
ng as I live!” 

Was it not deplorable, m’sieu?—such recrimination be- 
yeen two who had vowed to love and honor! It filled 
e with the keenest humiliation, and I refrain from con- 
cturing to what lengths the scene might have gone had 
not been for the timely intercession of Mlle. Roxie. The 
sar creature essayed to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

“Oh, can that 
vugh stuff, you 
70!” sheimplored. 
Just forget you’re 
arried and let’s be 
iendly. You'll 
ioil the party!” 
M’sieu Joe was 
‘st to feel the jus- 
se of the appeal. 
Well, let her quit 
issin’ me out then. 

she’ll talk like a 
dy T’ll treat her 
cea gen’]’man.” 
Madame uttered 
single high, harsh 
»te of. derision. 
hen she said: “If 
yu’d control that 
mper of yours 
aybe I wouldn’t 
ive to cuss!” 

It was then that 
y fiancée had an 
spiration. 

“Tell you what, 
lks,’’ she said, 
10W’s your chance. 
o-morrow’s New 
ear’s. Why not 
ake some good 
solutions?” 

They were both 
ent—but it was 
itent that M’sieu 
ye was struck with 
eidea, | 
“That ain’t a bad 
»tion,’’ he ad- 
itted. ‘“‘Why 
on’t you do it, 
atsy?” 

“Ho, and what 
out you? How 
out that temper? 
ey? ” 

“Tl promise to keep it if you’ll do your part.” 
“You're on, Old Settler,’’ said madame promptly. “I 
m’t expect miracles, but give me your word you’ll count 
ty before you get mad and I’ll give you mine to talk like 
lsie Dinsmore.” : 

“Excellent!”’ I applauded, clapping my hands. 

“And what will Henree resolve?’’ asked madame. 
The query was in keeping with her insatiable appetite 
r jests, for she could not seriously propose any change 
my conduct or character. I have reviewed and analyzed 
th with nice care more than once, and had there been 
ed for improvement, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
ch would have become apparent to me? 

“Softly!” I cautioned her. “Why include me in your 
mpact?” 

“Ain’t there something you’d want to change?” she 
manded, 

“At this moment, madame, I can think of nothing.” 
“Gee, I’d like to hate myself the way you do, Henree!”’ 
Another instance of madame’s recklessness of state- 
ent! I have never hated myself. 

My fiancée amazed me by abruptly inquiring: “Why 
t cut out flirting? Quit rolling your eyes at the shes for 
day and see how it feels.’ 

M’sieu Joe and his wife capped her request with plaudits. 
both nettled and pleased me. I was chagrined to think 
e beautiful Roxie deemed me capable of seeking the 
lmiration of the other sex, for my victories have not 
me to me in such fashion. Never; they have always 
en the result of spontaneous attraction. Yet I was 
cretly elated too. A woman would not ask such a boon 


ve from jealousy, and where you have jealousy there 
uu may find love. 


I bowed. “So be it. I agree. Faute de mieux, I will 
resolve to ignore the ladies.” 

“Cross your heart?” 

“‘T swear it.” , 

Thus was our compact made. We solemnly shook 
hands all round. I seized the opportunity to embrace my 
Roxie. 

Charmed by this proof of her solicitude, I determined 
to reward it, and without loss of time repaired to a jewelry 
establishment. There I purchased a truly magnificent 
lavalliére of diamonds set in platinum. It was a gift fit 
for a princess, m’sieu, but not too rich for the woman who 
had honored me by consenting to bear my name. 

“Shall we deliver this for you?” inquired the clerk, and 
I could surmise what was in his mind. 

“No, my boy; give me a check and I will pay you now.” 

One glance at my name and his doubts vanished. He 
became obsequious. As I started for the door he preceded 


By an Adroit Catch I Secured the Missile and Placed it in My Handkerchief Pocket 


me in a flutter to open it. Who would not feel a natural 
exultation under the circumstances? Such attentions 
serve to prop our self-esteem and I confess that my bosom 
swelled with gratified pride. How I wished that my dear 
mother could see me! 

““Who’s that?” asked a gentleman who was in conver- 
sation with the manager over a tray of ladies’ watches. 

“That is the famous Muhsoo Giraud. You’ve heard of 
him surely? He and his partner cleaned up millions in 
copper.” 

“No, I can’t say I have. I’m a stranger here,’’ was the 
reply; which was, indeed, his only possible excuse. 

My next concern was the table and the placing of the 
favors. I had selected these in the spirit of a lover; one 
cannot bestow too much thought on details of that descrip- 
tion. Accordingly I drove to the Reese about eleven 
o’clock to inspect the arrangements, promising to return 
with all possible expedition to escort my guests. 

The Palm Garden was already crowded. It rocked with 
noise. They were dancing between the tables to the music 
of an orchestra; some sang; corks popped; dishes clat- 
tered; waiters rushed madly about; paper missiles and 
confetti filled the air. An elderly person with snow-white 
hair was doing an absurd shuffle with a partner not out of 
her teens. He held a bottle of wine in his right hand, from 
which he would drink at intervals without a pause-in their 
violent contortions. It was an excess of gayety I could not 
sanction, m’sieu. Excess is always in bad taste—excusa- 
ble, perhaps, in youth, but disgusting in old age. 

And permit me to add, my friend, that I cannot discern 
the merit in such riotous celebration of the New Year. 
While naturally of an amiable disposition, I cannot hold 
with those who lay the Old Year with unseemly babel, and 


indulgence that must bring poignant repentance on the 
morrow. To usher in with a debauch a new era, fraught, 
perhaps, with the most momentous possibilities for us, 
runs counter to my conception of the fitness of things. 
Surely there is a time for personal stock-taking; surely an 
occasion of this sort calls for sober thought, a few hours of 
calm review, some meritorious resolves! — 

While I was giving final instructions to the head waiter 
I discerned amid the press of spectators who could not 
secure tables and, therefore, clustered at the doors, the 
same gentleman who had asked my name in the jewelry 
shop. He was watching me with the flattering curiosity I 
had marked in the afternoon. At his side was a lady of 
striking beauty. She was very dark and of sinuous figure; 
her eyes were large and black, her coloring perfect; but 
what held my gaze was the thin black line of her eyebrows. 
They were no wider than a string, quite unlike any it had 
been my fortune to see, and they imparted to her an inde- 
scribably Oriental 
look. I found her 
really bewitching. 

However, I 
turned resolutely 
away. My affec- 
tions and honor 
were engaged to 
another, and my 
promise to Roxie 
wasgiven. Iamnot 
of those, my friend, 
who are honest only 
when it suits their 
interests and desires 
and find excuses for 
yielding to tempta- 
tion. True honor 
will never appeal to 
interest or necessity 
as an apology for 
dereliction. 

Eh bien, the lady 
noted me too; I 
could see that. 
While clinging loy- 
ally to thoughts of 
Mlle. Roxie I could 
not fail to discern 
that my appearance 
had made an im- 
pression. Shespoke 
a few words to her 
companion; he 
nodded, then 
frowned. Aha, 
another jealous hus- 
band! My spirits 
soared, in spite of 
me. 

It is a terrible 
malady, my friend, 
that of jealousy. 
The poor wretches 
so afflicted endure 
endless tortures. 
Yet, [ask you, what 
sort of judgment do they display who, possessing pretty 
wives, parade the enchanting creatures before all the world? 
By so doing they expose themselves to certain torment. 
No, I have no sympathy for them. 

The dancers were pelting paper balls in all directions. 
My head and shoulders were festooned with streamers. 
Somebody tossed one toward madame, who seized it and 
threw it toward me. By an adroit catch I secured the mis- 
sile and placed it in my handkerchief pocket. An act so 
trivial would be likely to escape the notice of all but her 
for whom it was meant; yet again her companion frowned. 

It came time for me to depart. I sighed and went out, 
steadfastly determined to do my duty and go for M’sieu 
Joe, his wife and Roxie. 

The Palm Garden is at the end of a wide corridor, round 
an elbow of which are the elevators. Halfway to them I 
was arrested by a commotion behind me—angry voices 
raised in altercation, running feet and panted ejaculations. 

A woman came along the hall at a jerky run. She kept 
casting over her shoulder glances of the utmost apprehen- 
sion, but I could not see that anyone pursued. 

“Oh, don’t let him catch me!” she begged, and then I 
recognized her. 

M’sieu, Henri Giraud has never been deaf to the appeal 
of a woman in distress. On hearing her agonized plea I at 
once assumed a threatening posture and advanced to her 
protection. 

However, I had no opportunity to put my prowess to the 
proof, nor indeed to ascertain from what quarter her danger 
came, for, at the precise moment I arrived opposite, the lady 
faltered, threw her forearm up in front of her face and reeled 
against the door of a bedroom. It gave; she fell inside. 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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HE great house on Madison Avenueis gone, and the 
great clanging ironworks and the seven motor cars. 
If you want to see old John Harbord again you 
will have to go to the sleepy New Jersey village where 
he was born. There is a modest house there, a 
quiet tradesman’s house, on the poplar-dotted road, 
and John Harbord comes out of it twice a day to 
go to the village to get his newspapers. The vil- 
lage people look out of their windows as he passes 
with his high head and square workman’s shoul- 
ders, his plume of iron-gray hair and his banneret 
of iron-gray beard, and they wonder to themselves 
whether he is merely a gigantic fool, or whether he 
is a sly knave concealing past crimes in one huge, 
generous action. People are suspicious of great 
men. The lions of Rome fed on the flower of Chris- 
tendom, and Christ was crucified. 
If you want to know, too, of the Princess Sobieski, 
I can also tell you. You will find her in one of those 
drab, God-forsaken pensions in Brussels, on the 
Rue Seychelles, if I remember aright. She has 
little children now, and their titles cannot mend 
a hole in their shoes or buy them holiday bonnets 
for Easter. She waits up of nights for her prince 
to return from the gaming tables. She has the air 
of having swindled someone, of a person found out 
in a peculiarly mean crime. 
I sometimes have a fancy of the spirit of John 
Sobieski, King of the Poles, roaming up and down 
the world and to and fro in it. I see him stride 
into the drab rooms in the Rue Seychelles, with 
his swinging fighter’s step, and I picture him look- 
ing at that descendant of his who bears his name. 
His fine royal lip curls contemptuously and his 
stabbing brown eyes snap. It is not a pleasant 
vision, and to offset it I imagine him greeting John 
Harbord. Isee his face light with understanding 
and his head nod in appreciation, for he sees before 
him a man who, like himself, did greatness because 
of the greatness that was within him. 
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HE turmoil of the ironworks beat its way into 

the office of the plant with the noisy truculence 
of a storm. There was the hurried tattoo of 
a great drill driving into block iron. There 
was the rattle of monster chains in derricks. 
A foreman with throat and lungs of brass 
yelled imperative instructions in a seemingly 
' enigmatic language, and a volley of straining 
grunts, of yo-hos, of fierce hisses answered 
him like an offstage chorus, or like the crew 
of a barkentine hauling in the mainsail to 
the boatswain’s frenzied encouragement. 

The Bishop of Utica leaned backward in 
his chair. Disappointment showed in his 
chiseled face. 

“‘But the Moros, dear Mr. Harbord—that 
is not indiscriminate charity. Itisanational 
duty.” 

The ironmaster brought his fist on the. 
desk with a whack of finality. 

“T don’t care,” his hoarse voice rasped 
out. ‘‘I don’t believe in giving anybody any 
money; I believe in letting them work for it. 
In the second place, here is my town of one 
hundred thousand people. I’llattend to that. 
Everybody in the town is dependent on me 
and on my works. Anything I have to give 
goes to them. Let every other employer in 
every other town do what I do, and there’ll 
be no need for charity.” 

He swung about in his swivel chair, and 
his deep-marked, coarse-skinned face con- 
fronted the high-bred, well-groomed features 
of the primate with a look of challenge. And 
as the bishop looked at him the thought came 
into his head, as it came into every man’s 
head, that John Harbord was a living chal- 
lenge to battle. His hand, as it lay on the desk leaf, was 
an index to him. It was thick, stublike, square; in the 
wrinkles and folds of the knuckles one could see traces of 
the days when he had worked with his fingers instead of with 
his head and will, in the form of a delicate pattern of grime, 
like the tracing of an ivy leaf, that no soap could ever erase. 
You saw it as the hand of a man who would beat all oppo- 
sition to the earth, and who could hold the reins of govern- 
ment firmly. And when you looked at his face it was there 
as you would imagine it to be—iron-gray, like the products 
of his works, tested, dependable, unbreakable. Eyes that 
were slits of gray light; nose cut with a master blow of a 
creator’s chisel; eyebrows that were brushes of iron-gray 
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_That Descendant of His Who Bears His Name 


hair; mouth grim and restrained; cock’s plume and jutting 
bannerol of iron-gray wire for hair and beard. 

Forty-five years before, when he was twelve, he began 
his battle as engineer’s helper in the great. ironworks of 


which ‘he was now master and owner. He was fifty-seven 
now, and he could never tell on what day his hardened. 
arteries would carry. him off.. But he still knew his way: 


about a furnace, and he could still. take his trick at a 
rolling mill, he boasted. And he was prouder of that than 
of the ten millions at which hisrating stood in Bradstreet’s. 
Many men are born to gold and silver, but few are born 
to iron, and he was one of those, he claimed with grim 
satisfaction—he was the ironmaster, the master of iron. 
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And the bishop, as he sat watching him, saw on th 
screen of his mind the whole legendary cycle of th 
man take form and color. For he was already a legen 
He remembered the story of the first and only strike ¢ 
the works. A labor agitator from New York had com 

down to Leonardsville with flaming words and flamin 
promises. He tempted the men and they fell. They ha 
no grievances. What brought them out was a fit of mo 
temperament. They dropped the slicers at the furnace 
The levers of the derricks were let go. The rolling mil 
stopped with a purr. A silence fell over the works. Th 
men trooped toward the gate with a clatter of feet. 

A squat, burly figure with a black beard turning grizzle 
was locking the gates with elaborate care. He kept h 
back to the mob and finished his work slowly and carefull; 
like a watchman doing rounds. There was a deliberatio 
to the thing that was deadly. 

“Rush him, men!” the labor man yelled. He took 
quick stride forward. 

The figure turned about slowly, deliberately, as befor 
The men saw the jutting beard and metal features of th 
ironmaster. He fumbled in his hip pocket and brougl 
out a huge revolver. He leveled it at the strike maker. 

““Come over here,”’ he said quietly. 

He tossed the agitator the key. 

“Open that gate and get out of here,” 
“before I blow your head off.” 

The strike maker opened hislips and shut them quickl; 
The black, white-faced mass of mechanics and mechanic) 
helpers, furnace men, slicers, engineers and navvies sto 
silent in the greasy jumpers and caps. The only sound w: 
that of the hammer of the pistol rising to full cock, like 
snapping of fingers. 

“T’m going to shoot,” said the ironmaster. . 

The gate clattered and clanged as the strike maki 
He stopped outside. 

“Tf you’re not out of sight in ten seconds I’ll kill you, 
the ironmaster continued evenly. “If I ever see you agai’ 
Tl kill you. Get on.” He turned about to the men, — 

“JT won’t say'anything,”’ he said angrily, “‘except thi 


t 


he order 


“ You’re the biggest collection of damned fools I ever sa 


together in one place. Get back to your work.” 

He walked back toward his office. As he sat down ¢ 
his chair again the sound of the busy plant struck his ea 
The derrick swung its chain upward in a whining clatte 
Furnaces roared like the wind in valleys. Iron clange 
like faulty bells. 

And then there was that other episode that Dobbs, th 
thin, ascetic vicar, had told him—the episode at the deat] 
bed of Anne Harbord, his wise, placid wite. That wi 
twenty years ago. 

Harbord had sat with her in the wide, bright bedi 
on Madison Avenue for three nights and for three day 
until the doctors saw that even his iron strength _ wi 
groaning. The end came suddenly. There was a litt 
whimper from the bed, and a panic-stricken white har 
grasped at the ironmaster’s huge paw. r 

“‘Good-by, Anne,” he said quietly. “Good-byl ol 
sweetheart. There’s nothing to be afraid of. It’s as plea 
ant over there as it is here ar 
you'll get as square a deal. Ar 
I'll be over to you as soon as. 
can get away.” 

Good theology, the bishc| 
thought, the theology of an q 
est man! | 

He was no conservative, wi 
John Harbord. He-believed | 
progress. When a new machi) 
was invented he put it inhissho, 
He kept himself abreast of hi 
time in science and politics. 
had not, like many others of : 


pattern, a deep trust in democracy and a contempt 
all institutions outside America.’ He had ideals for t 
conduct of his business. He believed in efficiency, ' 
making as much money honestly as one could. But | 
leavened it all with a strain of chivalry that sound 
to some like the dribble of a schoolboy socialist. ee 
believed in work, not for the sake of work alone, not for t] 
sake of money, but for something that he saw dimly 
the shadow of the Grail. He wanted all labor to be strict) 
for the good of mankind, for the good of his country, fi 
the good of himself. 3 
I think it was because Anne Harbord died ‘hes j 
reading, for the great house seemed to go all ofa sudde 
cold and lonely for lack of her placid presence. And Ed | 
was either at school or in Europe, or dancing or wee 
ending in company of the hired chaperon. He tackled h 
reading as he tackled life—he wanted the big things, tl 
muscular things. Economics he read to give him ‘insigl 
into the nation and the individual. History, for it b 
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Laat his train a vast colorful canvas—a processional of 
kings and queens, of gallant warriors, of potent cardinals, of 
shrewd statesmen. There must have been a great strain 
of chivalry in him. In the times of which he read, the days 
of tall lances and pawing chargers, he would have been 
one of those sturdy captains of yeomen who won the 
«night’s gilt spurs on the field of battle and rose even- 
Lually to dukedoms and to be kings’ confidants. 
, And then an idea came to him with the force of an 
pbsession. With the high chivalry and nobility of Europe, 
vith the honest efficiency of America, why could not a race 
of merchant princes be bred that would make the name of 
America, of the Anglo-Saxon race, lustrous in the history 
of the world? The infusion of the straight, clean blood of 
vhe people into the veins of European nobility would 
vejuvenate it as rain rejuvenates a sun-parched plant. The 
deals of the great families, their sense of honor, their keen 
verception of what a gentleman may and may not do, 
vould eure America of its commercialism, as it were, by 
he serums of culture and of antiquity. 
_ Of course few would agree to this, he said to himself, few 
vould immediately; but after there were a few examples 
f it opinion would change. It needed only a start. He 
vas old, older than most men of his age, for gigantic labors 
nd work at white heat had burned him out. If anyone 
yere to carry out his plan it must be Edna—and she 
aust do it before he died. If Edna had been different he 
aight have gone in peace, leaving his plans to her for fulfill- 
nent with an easy mind. Bertha Krupp had carried on 
er father’s work, but Edna was not a Bertha Krupp. And 
9 he had arranged it—or rather Providence had arranged 
: for him. 
The bishop rose. He was not very disappointed, for 
aough he had got nothing he had expected little. He had 
nown Harbord’s views, and it was only his faith in miracles 
rat had prompted him to ask the ironmaster to subscribe 
1oney for the conversion of the Moros. 
! “But I have a mind, John Harbord,” he said, “after 
our refusing to help my work, to refuse to marry your 
aughter.”’ 
“Oh, you won’t do that,’ the ironmaster laughed. 
“Why not?” the bishop asked. ; 
“Because,” Harbord replied, “in the first place you 
romised to do it, and you'll hardly break your word; and 
the second, if you did I should have you kidnaped and 
‘ought to the church, bound, gagged and manacled. 
2ople don’t go back on what they say to me and get away 
ith it.” 
| I 
Views Edna had inherited from her father of his 
_Y tenacity, of his iron quality of will and soul; what- 
rer from her mother of her placid wisdom, of her calm 
rength—all that had been nullified, neutralized, as it were, 
7 the efforts of governesses, by boarding schools in Europe, 
7 foolish companionship, by pinchbeck ambitions. 
Under a thirty seconds’ scrutiny she passed the test 
vorably. She had something of her father’s features, 
‘egular, compelling. Her eyebrows were heavy cords of 
ack hair. A faint down covered her upper lip. Her nose 
is large, her brow small. The slight tinge of purple in 
r lips suggested her bountiful flow of blood. Her chin 
emed determined. But the more you looked, the less 
vu discovered in her. She lacked a motif, a climax. She 
is an arch with the keystone missing. She was destined 
drift along, not to cut into life as her father had. 
“Tl tell you what’s wrong with Edna Harbord,” said a 
end of her father once. He thought of her father as 
great cannon bombarding the world. “She’s a misfire.” 
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Everything that her father had not, that her mother had 
not, was hers to take advantage of—education, luxury, 
associations. If her mother had been there to guide her 
something might have been done—but she, poor lady, was 
dead when Edna was seven. All the ironmaster could do 
was to throw at her back the weapon of his wealth. That 
obtained everything for her—governesses, schools, friends. 
But all they taught her was to run to form; to have a slim 
ankled, expensively stockinged foot; to have a sleek, 
expensively hatted head; to chatter small talk; to appre- 
ciate musical comedy; to run a motor car; to drink, with 
expressions of dismay and a pretty modesty, an occasional 
cocktail. She was well dressed, because she could not be 
otherwise. That helped her none. She was ugly. That 
handicapped her where it was a question of love. At 
twenty-seven she was unmarried. If she had had one- 
half of her mother’s comeliness, if she had had one-fourth 
of her father’s will and magnetism, she would have been 
married eight years before. She had been too well chaper- 
oned to have seen much of European men, so her wealth, her 
future wealth, did not get very much chance to exercise 
its attractions. And in America fortune hunters, contrary 
to general assumption, are rare. 

She had no great thrills in the present; no great pleas- 
ures. She took as little cognizance of the mighty things 
at work about her as a plant might, or a well-fed cat. They 
were part of the scheme, and she was part of it, and what 
was there to admire or to see? She had no doubts of the 
future and no confidence in it. “In a word, she was content. 
She was mentally purblind. 

“Very nicely indeed, thank you,” she invariably 
answered when she was asked how she was feeling, or 
whether she liked the sunset, or how her car was acting. 
Her words were the motto, the key, the criticism of her 
colorless life and soul. 

She knew that her father planned a mighty future for 
her, that she was to be wedded to a great man, and the 
thought pleased her. She felt a mild thrill at the idea of 
being countess or duchess or princess somebody, but the 
man who was to come had no more life for her than the 
stock prince of a Hans Andersen tale. 

So when John, Prince Sobieski, after a month’s acquaint- 
ance informed her that he had her father’s permission to 
ask her to marry him, she realized that the moment for 
which she had been prepared was present, and with a timid- 
ity that in another woman would have cloaked modesty 
or passion or affection, but in her denoted only embar- 
rassment and awkwardness, she accepted him. 

“Yes,” she said awkwardly, and she nearly added “sir.” 

The Almanach de Gotha will tell you that his full name 
is Jean Armand Dieudonné Marie Joseph, Prince Sobieski; 
that he was born in Paris on the thirteenth of January, 
18—; that he is the son of Casimir-Mare, Prince Sobieski. 
Its august pages now 
shelter the name of Edna 
May Harbord, who was 
born in Trenton in 18—. 
The marriage entry 
strikes you with a sense 
of shock. 

If you have ever seen 
a picture of John III, 
King of Poland, you have 
a fair idea of what Jean, 
Prince Sobieski, looked 
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like. They have both the same lean thinness, the same 
hatchet face with the deep-sunken brown eyes, nose like a 
Gascon’s, mouth restrained at the corners, tumbling chest- 
nut hair, jutting chin. They both impress you as sword 
blades. If you put pictures of both of them side by side 
you will see a subtle difference. Generations of alliances 
with the princesses of Hapsburg have given the prince a 
shrewd, calculating look; the blood of the heiresses of 
Napoleon’s nobility has taken away the spark of the 
Sobieski fire. You will notice a difference between the con- 
centration of the king whose cares were the affairs of his 
kingdom, and the conception of the prince whose worries 
were his own depleted coffers and his pressing debts. 

It would have made very little matter to him financially 
if Jean, Prince Sobieski, had let the roulette wheel and 
the race track and the gambling table alone; for the 
Sobieski coffers were well-nigh empty at any rate. There 
is but one virtue to cards: They give the necessary thrill, 
the sense of tactical skill and providential interference, 
the glory of the risking of life and death, to the man who, 
other things being equal, would be maneuvering with 
armies in the battlefield or riding a dynasty to prosperity 
or downfall. The same dashing fire that had sent John, 
King of Poland, to do battle with the Turks at Vienna was 
driving his descendant to the risks of rouge et noir, of 
vingt et un, of blooded horses mounted by diminutive jock- 
eys. And the worst of it was that Sobieski was one of those 
gamblers who seem born to lose, against whom Fate plays 
an implacable hand. 

There came the inevitable day when Rennenberg, the 
smiling little banker of Budapest, refused to give cash for 
Sobieski promises. There was nothing further to mort- 
gage, nothing further to sell. 

“The time has come, my prince,” he said cynically, 
“for you to get married.” 

“T’m afraid it has,” said Sobieski simply. 

It sounds very bad to those of us whose ancestors had 
not the misfortune to be kings. But, after all, marriage is 
a question of limitations. A white man may not marry 
any woman not of his own color. A Hohenzollern must 
mate with a Bourbon or other ranking equally high, or a 
Hapsburg with a Romanoff. An impoverished prince must 
marry the daughter of a wealthy commoner. To people 
brought up within these limitations the matter is perfectly 
simple. There is nothing narrow or bigoted or selfish in it. 

“T suppose you will go to America,” said the banker. 

“T suppose I had better,’’ Sobieski nodded. He was 
cursing Fate, for there was a little Magyar countess, a 
brown, gypsylike, light-hearted woman If things 
had only been different! 


“You had better start out immediately,” said Rennen- 
berg. “You can have five thousand francs a week until 
the marriage day.” 


“*I Built This Works, Layer by Layer, With the 
Labor of My Head and Hand”’ 
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So John, Prince Sobieski, came to America. He came 
ostensibly to shoot bear, and he proceeded to the Rockies, 
where he got some rather good pelts. There are certain 
conventions to be followed in hunting a fortune, exactly 
as there are in hunting a fox. Of the number of women 
eligible for his title he selected Edna Harbord, because in 
the first place she seemed as if she would not be very self- 
assertive in the bond of matrimony, and in the second 
place, queerly enough, because her father attracted him. 

“A fine old chap,’’ Sobieski admitted. “‘The last man 
on earth I thought a title would dazzle. But you never 
can tell.”’ 

From the first he had captured old Harbord’s imagina- 
tion. To the ironmaster he was the flesh-and-blood 
embodiment of his great dream. There was something 
royal about Sobieski. Someone said that the moment he 
entered a room you knew he was a prince. The trace of 
confidence in his walk, as if he were one of those to whom 
the earth was subject; the high courtesy; the soft inflec- 
tion of voice that denoted generations of nobleancestry; the 
quiet challenge of his brown eyes; all this, as it were, hall- 
marked his metal in the eyes of John Harbord. 

And his name! His lineage! There came to the iron- 
master’s eyes a vision of John III routing the Cossack 
hordes from the plains of Little Poland; the Turks flying 
from Bessarabia; the election in Cracow, with a hundred 
thousand throats choosing Sobieski as their king; the old 
age devoted to statecraft and to the patronage of science 
and letters. That was royalty, said old John Harbord. 
That was the royalty that America would one day see. 

In Edna Harbord this imposing presence conjured up no 
visions, recalled no memories. She felt a sense of great 
awe before him, and not a little fear. She felt, as much as 
her small soul could feel, a sense of oppression and unreality 
when Sobieski slipped a ring on her finger. 

They sat together, the old ironmaster and his daughter, 
on the night the engagement was arranged. They were 
dreaming, both of them—she of the respect her old friends 
would have for her when she was Princess Sobieski; he of a 
long line of mighty magnate princes with shoulders broad 
enough to carry the responsibilities of the world. A shadow 
flicked suddenly across his brow. 

“ Are you in love with him, Edna?’ Harbord asked. 

“Of course I am, father,’’ she answered. She had not 
felt the slightest desire to throw both arms about him or to 
press her lips to his, or any joy at the prospect of having 
him for herself as her very own. But she understood that 
all people in love with each other married, and by some 
process of reasoning she arrived at the conclusion that all 
people to be married were in love. That was all she knew 
about it. 

And these two, the ruined gamester and the spineless 
woman, these were the two whom the master of iron had 
chosen to fulfill the dream he had evolved from reading 
in books. 

rr 
HEY had followed the ironmaster up so many turns of 
the circular iron stairway that Sobieski and Edna Har- 
bord were becoming dizzy. They stepped out on the roof. 
It was warm and dark, and they had the sensation of being 
balanced in midair, looking down on the world. 

“Here we are,” said the ironmaster. His voice was 
grave. 

From where they stood—on the edge of space, as it 
were—they could see the town and ironworks, in a huddle 
of lights, parallelograms, squares, triangles, mapped out 
like a gigantic fireworks in white and yellow. Streets 
flowed like rivers. It had a sense of ugliness, of life, of an 
ant hill. The light showed like an unsightly stain through 
the black. When they raised their heads they saw the 
stars vaguely through the yellow haze that hung about 
the town. The ironworks itself seemed like a thing apart, 
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something grotesque, majestic. At. regular intervals a 
sheet of red flame, from the gas exhaust, punched into the 
blackness and threw a satanic glare over the blackened 
building. There was a hoarse roar from it, as from some 
aroused animal. Below in the yard furnaces shot out 
arrows and javelins of dancing lights and showed the 
hunched figures of men rushing to and fro. 

“All this,’”’ said the ironmaster slowly, “belongs to ‘me 
or is dependent on me. It will be dependent on you.’ 

A feeling of awe came over Sobieski as he stood there. 
The great wall of the plant, the tall chimneys like watch 
towers, the flinching red lights and the deep-blue shadows, 
the occasional figures scurrying through the yards, im- 
pressed him with a sense of power. It was as though this 
was a queer underworld kingdom, a kingdom of smoke and 
metal and flame, over which the shadow in the phadown of 
the roof ruled like a Pluto. 

“‘And though it all is dependent on me,” the old man 
said—he was choosing his words with care, as if pronounc- 
ing a defense for himself or a policy for the future— 
“although the profits come in to me, I never take it that 
the men are working for me, but for themselves, and I for 
the men. I am more their servant than they are mine.” 

The flash of the gas exhaust illumined his face. Sobieski 
saw it was turned upward. He thought vaguely of one of 
the Assyrian priest kings at prayer, with the flame of his 
sacrifice rising behind him. From below, the tang of 
molten iron plunged into. water rose like a. barbaric 
incense. 

“Tf one of my workmen is ailing I take care of him until 
he can work again. If hard times come my men do;not 
suffer. They give me honest work and I give them honest 
treatment. - Of all the men in this place my responsibilities. 
are heaviest. Do you understand me?” 

“‘T think I do, sir,” said Sobieski. 

“Do you, Edna?” 

“Yes, father.’”’? The answer came glibly. 

“To mete out justice according to the power that. has 
been given you; to care for the weak; to work; to know 
the country, and to serve all mankind. That is what.a 
man must do.” 

The great Nasmyth hammers below began clanking with 
steady, vibrating strokes. Derricks purred hoarsely. En- 
gines puffed and spluttered. It seemed to Sobieski that after 
every sentence of the ironmaster the mighty machinery 
seemed to crash out a response, as though to a versicle. 

“T built this works, layer by layer, with the labor of my 
head and hand. It’s been my own kingdom on earth. I 
am going to leave it soon.” He paused for a minute. ‘And 
you are going to carry it on.’ 

Below in the darkness a group of men placed an anvil 
outside a door. A piece of flaming iron was held on it by 
pincers. A smith, stripped to the waist, took up his ham- 
mers and began battering it with swinging, grunting 
strokes. There was a coruscation of sparks. 

“‘T want the work I started carried on. I want ore to be 
smelted and iron to be forged here in your life and in the 
life of your children. Will you carry it on?”’ 

A vague fear began to trouble Sobieski. It was as though 
he were in the hands of enemies who were putting his soul 
to the test, ringing it to see whether it was true metal or 
metal that was false, striking with hammer strokes, forging 
it to another design. He wanted to get away. 

“Promise me,” the ironmaster asked solemnly. It was 
as though he were an ecclesiastic putting the vows of a 
sacrament. 

“T will,” said Sobieski. 

The girl edged closer toward him. In the dim blackness 
her white frock showed like a ghost. Sobieski did not feel 
her presence as he felt that of the old man. There was 
something cogent, something driving, in the ironmaster. 
Even his daughter seemed afraid of him. 
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“JT want you to run this business as I have done 
the people, for the country, for the sake of work, and 
for money merely. Will you do that? Promise me 

“T will,’ Sobieski replied. f 

‘Will you take care of every one of those depende 
you? Will you see that every man has a square deal 
Remember that the kingdom of the future is the big is 
ness plant. Will you look after your kingdom, take care 
it, broaden it, pass it on to your sons after you? And 
to their gone? Will you promise me?” _ nn 
Rock will,” ae 

“And you too, Edna? Promise me too.” 

“T promise, father.” i. 

The old man turned away. He was silent. iF 

“T am satisfied,” he said. ‘‘When I die it will still ¢ 
on. It will be a monument and an example.” a 

The three of them looked out on the yellow town. ; 
splash of moonlight showed on the horizon and the 
was a mist rising, white, mysterious, in the distance. 14 
noises of the great works became silent gradually, as. th 
men turned to go home. Sobieski felt the girl comir 
closer to him, as if she were seeking the protection th: 
marriage promised her against the solemnity of the abd 
cation she was witnessing. Sobieski felt there were tea 
in the ironmaster’s eyes. 

“T am going below,” said Harbord A “Wa 
here a little while and think.” 

A sort of patronizing pity made the Pole stretch his har 
out and touch the girl’s shoulder. She came closer to shir 
They looked into the night with awe. 

“Tt’s so ugly!” she broke out petulantly. “And | 
drab!” 

“You are going off to Europe with me on Saturday, it 
dove,” he said, “‘and you won’t see this for a year.” Ar 
little by little, as he talked to her, she forgot the dex 
shadows and the red flames and the yellow pattern of tl 
lights of the town, and before her eyes there rose the swet 
of the Bois de Boulogne, with the great arch in the distanc 
the clear, hard blue of the Riviera, and the vari-colored ra 
track at Deauville, with the silk-jacketed jockeys flashin 
by toward the judges’ stand. z 


Iv ai 
poe so for one year life moved for them in a high 
colored carnival, and Edna, Princess Sobieski, bath 

in the prismatic shower like a naiad in a waterfall. 
Marriage, after the first shock of novelty, became f 
her the same placid thing that her maidenly life had bee 
It was as though she had changed trains at a junctio 
and, in her new direction, was accompanied by more expe 
sive and more elegant friends, moved through a ri 
picturesque and mellow country, and was to have a ellc 
traveler for the whole journey who by the grace of Gi 
was a prince of the earth, and who graciously permitt 
her to call him ‘“‘Jean.’”’ She began to care for him. a 

matically —as though marriage had hypnotized her. 
is a natural hypothesis that one loves one’s husband. i 
affection, love—whatever it was—for Sobieski was the 1 
sult of autosuggestion. Another factor was that Sobies 
never gave her the least cause for regret, for grumblir 
for hatred. He was naturally courteous, naturally chiv: 
rous toward all women. Edna Harbord, the ironm iste 
daughter, may have had no dignity, no standing, but t 
Princess Sobieski had—ez officio, so to speak—and . 
the first to accord it to her. 
Apart from this, as a common-sense proceeding iw 
should one maltreat the goose that was to lay golden eggs 
going to, for as yet there was hardly the glimmer of | 
metal in the princely barnyard. Those matters were to. 
arranged when they returned from the honeymoon, s $0 ( 
John Harbord:had said. Sobieski trusted him. It is 0 -' 
(Continued on Page 61) D 
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"T WAS late in the afternoon 
of the next day before Widder 
- got back to hisroom. For an 
yur anda half he had impatiently 
iited in a Twenty-third Street 
bbler’s den while his leaky shoes 
ore being repaired, and all the 
seks of the world, during that 
ne, seemed to be thrown into 
eir lowest gear. For once in his 
e he was not turning home like 
tired horse to its manger. He 
is anxious to hear the news of 
e girl in the back room. 
He found her standing in her 
en doorway as he climbed the 
it flight of stairs, and he felt, as 
looked into her troubled face, 
at the day had been one of dis- 
ter for her. 
“How did it turn out?” he 
xed a little breathlessly, for he 
d not tarried in his ascent. 
“Doctor Funkhouser said I’d 
ne very well. Hestill thinks I’m 
> young, but he’s given me the 
sition.” 
“That’sfine!’’ declared Widder. 
“But it’s not to begin until a 
ek from to-morrow,” explained 
2 girl. 
“But you won!” announced the 
umphant Widder. 
“We won!’’sheamended. ‘‘He 
on told me he’d made that dic- 
‘ion especially hard, as a sort of 
Goad 
“Then the rest will be easier !’’ 
dder assured her. 
She was silent a moment. Then 
> looked him honestly in the 
2S. 
*T don’t even know what your 
me is,” she told him without a 
ce of the embarrassment which 
it statement suddenly brought 
him. 
“My name is Widder,” he said. 
‘And mine is Alice Tredwell.”’ 
[he man at the stair head felt 
it this seemingly casual inter- 
inge of information as to patro- 
mics took unto itself the nature 
a function calling for some 
ther word or promise of friend- 
‘relationship. But he found himself unable to think 
anything appropriate or to utter anything definite. 
ishing a little, he turned irresolutely about and started 
his door. He knew that she was still watching him as 
took out his keys and unlocked that door. She was still 
nding there, staring silently after him, as he stepped 
o his room. 
de wanted to say something to her, but he could not 
te make out what that something was. He had been 
kward enough, he felt, without making a further fool of 
self. So his only safety seemed to lie in flight. 
3ut to swing shut his door while she still stood there 
uld clearly be betraying him as lacking in delicacy. It 
uld be almost as bad as slamming it in her:face. So 
tead of shutting that protective portal, he left it meticu- 
sly, yet unmistakably, ajar. He hung up his hat and 
t and stood there, before lighting his gas, wondering if 
ce Tredwell was still in her own doorway. He even 
ndered if a word or two more would not redeem his exit 
m awkwardness. He was, in fact, debating what form 
se words should take when there came to his ear the 
nd of footsteps on the fourth-floor stairway. 
\bout these footsteps was something slow and fateful. 
-y mounted laboriously yet resolutely, causing a vague 
<ing feeling in Widder’s visceral region. For even before 
heard the confirmatory asthmatic wheeze, so oddly like 
intermittent hiss of a leisurely serpent, Widder knew it 
: Mrs. Feeney. 
{e stood there for one irresolute second, rooted to the 
t. Then, remembering the force of the ancient maxim 
t a man’s house is his castle, he started stealthily for 
door, determined to have the advantage of at least 
t fragile barrier. For Widder’s conscience was not so 
ir as it might have been. 
sefore reaching that door, however, Widder heard the 


ce of Mrs. Feeney, arresting and authoritative. 
Well, miss?” 


“What Would You Say 
if I Told You That I’d 
Stolen That Money?’’ 


In those two mournfully enunciated monosyllables, 
Widder realized, lay something vaguely accusatory, some- 
thing portentously interrogative, something that was more 
an ultimatum than a salutation. It was no wonder Alice 
Tredwell did not answer. Widder could picture the girl 
staring in silence at that dolorous apparition which had 
emerged without warning from the well of the stairway. 

“‘T have come, miss, for my room rent!” 

Widder, listening, was struck by the fact that the seem- 
ingly innocent word ‘“‘miss’’ could be made opprobrious, 
could be snapped like a whiplash in the face of the guilty. 

“But I haven’t got it for you,’”’ answered the girl. 

The asthmatic Mrs. Feeney groaned audibly: 

“Yuh was two weeks behind last Saturday!” 

“But you distinctly said you would give me another 
week. And next week I’ll have my position. I’ll be making 
almost three dollars a day.” 

““And I guess I wouldn’t be makin’ three dollars a year 
if I tried to run this house on hot air. I want my money or 
I want my room!” 

The girl apparently was studying that inexorable figure 
confronting her. 

“But why should you so suddenly change your mind?” 

Again Mrs. Feeney emitted her sepulchral groan: 

“Things has happened in this house to make me change 
my mind!” 

“What do you mean by that?” promptly challenged the 
younger voice. 

Widder was a little astonished at her spirit. It was unex- 
pected in one so young. But mingled with his surprise was 
a trace of envy. Thus openly to defy Mrs. Feeney was a 
luxury denied him. Fate had left him with too much at 
stake. His roots had struck too deep to be lightly trans- 
planted. This carefree girl, on the other hand, was without 
encumbrances. She was free to move from one hall room to 
another, to toss a few things together and flit from street to 
street, and from ward to ward, as free as the birds of the air. 
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“T keep a respectable house,’ 
averred Mrs. Feeney. 

“Then be so kind as to keep 
your speech respectable.” 

“And my house will be kept 
respectable,’ continued Mrs. 
Feeney, pursuing the straight line 
of her purpose. 

“Otherwise I would not be 
here,” retorted the girl. 

“And yuh will not be here un- 
less them debts is paid, and paid 
to-night!” 

Again unbroken silence reigned 
in the hallway. 

“That means you’d turn me out 
of my room here on an hour’s 
notice?” 

“Tt means I pay my debts! And 
I expect others to pay theirs!” 

The girllaughed a little bitterly. 

“Then I suppose you can take 
the room. IT’ll have my trunk 
away inside of an hour!”’ 

Mrs. Feeney’s pause was an 
oratorical one. 

“That trunk, young lady, stays 
right where it sets.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I know the law. 
And that trunk ain’t moved until 
I get my money.”’ 

“But you insist I move out! I 
must go, you say, and leave my 
trunk in your hands?” 

“That’s the law.” 

Again a moment’s silence 
reigned. 

When the girl spoke she did so 
with sudden decisiveness: 

“Will you wait a moment, 
please?”’ 

Widder, suddenly conscious that 
her swift steps were approaching 
his door, dropped tinglingly back 
to the canary cage, where he made 
a pretense of thrusting a bit of 
cuttle bone through the narrow 
bars. 

Then, in response to her re- 
peated knock, he crossed the room 
and swung open the door. The 
girl’s face was much whiter than 
he had expected, but her manner 
was without precipitancy: 

“Mr. Widder, I am in a dilemma. New York rooming 
houses are something rather new to me. This woman is 
threatening to turn me out in the street and keep my trunk. 
Can she do that?” 

Widder, staring past the straight-lined figure of the girl, 
beheld the heavier and gloomier figure of the sibyl-like 
Mrs. Feeney. 

“But on—on what grounds would she do that?” tem- 
porized the embarrassed umpire. 

“Because I haven’t paid my rent for two weeks.” 

The position was a delicate one, one calling for diplo- 
macy with which Widder knew himself to be unblessed. 

“But Mrs. Feeney is really one of the kindest of women, 
Miss Tredwell—at heart really one of the kindest of 
women,” he repeated over the girl’s disdainful shoulder. 
“And I’m sure there must be i‘ 

“There is!’’ gloomily interpolated Mrs. Feeney. 

“T’m sure there must be reasons,”’ stumbled on Widder, 
“reasons re! 

“Reasons there is, Mr. Widder, as yuh well know!” 
avowed the sibyl-like figure. 

“As I well know?” inquired Widder with rising spirit. 

Mrs. Feeney held up one apostrophic arm. The gesture 
made her startlingly like Sargent’s Isaiah. 

“No, Mister Widder, I ain’t holdin’ yuh up to blame. It 
ain’t yuh. Yuh was imposed on and made use of. Yuh was 
tempted, and bein’ only flesh, yuh fell!” 

Widder’s denial of this was unexpectedly prompt: 

“But believe me, Mrs. Feeney, I have not fallen. I 
have no intention of falling, whatever you may mean by 
that absurd word.” 

The vigor of this disclaimer seemed to pain Mrs. Feeney. 
But Widder was decidedly averse to appearing ridiculous 
in the eyes of the girl with the smile of judicial scorn about 
the lips. 

“No, Mister Widder, yuh will be watched over as though 
yuh was my own. I'll see to that. Yuh’re a man as ain’t 
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given to shenanigan, when you’re let alone. Yuh’re as 
steady and easy-goin’ a roomer as ever lived on this top 
floor. And I ain’t holdin’ this against yuh. Yuh was loored 
into it. Yuh was as putty in the hands o’ the temptress!”’ 

But Mrs. Feeney’s quite unwelcomed vindication of his 
character was interrupted by the voice of the girl herself, a 
little tremulous with anger: 

“Mr. Widder, this coarse and evil-minded woman seems 
to think that some great crime has taken place in this house 
of hers. This seems to have happened, apparently, because 
you and I have spoken to each other a couple of times. 
So pie wat) 

“Spoken?” groaned thefunereal Mrs. Feeney. ‘Spoken? 
Young woman, it ain’t the kind o’ speakin’ I favor, goin’ 
and comin’ and whisperin’ together in the dark, a full half 
hour after midnight! There’s plenty o’ houses for the likes 
o’ that and for the likes 0’ yuh: But this ain’t goin’ to be 
one 0’ them!” 

The girl gave a gasp of helpless indignation. She stood 
there apparently racked by some inward struggle to which 
she could give no outward expression. Then she deliber- 
ately turned her back on the:accusatory figure of Mrs. 
Feeney and addressed Widder. She did so with an oddly 
coerced composure: 

“Mr. Widder, can you lend me twelve dollars for two or 
three weeks if I leave my typewriter with you as security?” 

“‘Tt ain’t her typewriter!” promptly and gloomily inter- 
polated Mrs. Feeney. 

But Widder paid no attention to that interruption. His 
mind was preoccupied with the dilemma confronting him. 
For he painfully remembered that he did not possess twelve 
dollars. His cash on hand, after paying for his shoerepairs, 
he remembered, was exactly two dollars and eighteen 
cents. But to admit this would be to eat the dust of utter 
humiliation. It suddenly came home to him that his whole 
method of life had been a too inconsequential one. He had 
been satisfied to drift along without thinking of the future. 
He had muddled along in a hand-to-mouth manner, and 
here was the one person in the world he wanted to do a 
good turn for, the one person in the world he ought to help, 
quietly requesting the loan of twelve dollars, while he was 
compelled to face the ignominy of acknowledging that he 
did not possess that meager amount of ready capital. 

Then Widder remembered his nest egg. He suddenly 
remembered the suitcase in the bottom of the carpenter’s 
chest. He recalled the neat packetsjof yellowbacks and 
knew that they were now wholly and undisputedly his 
property. If he hesitated it was only for the fraction of 
a second. 

“Of course I can lend you twelve dollars,” he said, and 
his voice was as composed as the girl’s when he spoke. ‘‘I 
haven’t that amount on me, but I can have it here in five 
minutes.” 

“T’m sorry to cause you that trouble,’ he heard her 
saying; ‘‘but you can see how absurd the situation is!” 

“Of course it’s absurd,’ agreed Widder. ‘‘And the 
sooner it’s ended the better. So if you’ll wait a minute I’ll 
get my hat and coat on!” 

He backed meekly in through his open door, closing it 
quietly after him. He was tempted tolockit, but he thought 
better of this. As he pulled out the heavy carpenter’s 
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chest, however, and struggled with its double locks, he did 
so without lighting the gas jet in his little dark room. Then 
he lifted out the suitcase and put it flat on his worktable. 
To open its lock with his filed-down buttonhook took him 
longer than he expected. 

By the time he was able to swing back the lid he was 
bathed in a fine perspiration of excitement. But it took 
him only a moment to unearth one of the yellowbacks, 
thrust it into his pocket, and relock the suitcase. Then he 
restored it to its hiding place, wriggling into his overcoat 
and catching up his hat as he started off. 

He saw no sign of Alice Tredwell as he passed her door. 
But on the second landing down he found himself suddenly 
accosted by the apparitional Mrs. Feeney. 

“Mister Widder, I want to warn yuh,” began the lugu- 
brious figure blocking his way. 

“And I want to warn you, Mrs. Feeney,’ retorted Wid- 
der with quite unlooked-for heat. ‘I want’ to warn you 
that if you treat that girl up there unfairly you not only 
lose her but you lose me! You lose me,”’ repeated Widder 
with a qualifying afterthought, “as soon as my next 
month is up!”’ 

Mrs. Feeney regarded him with much pity. 

“The wool has been pulled over your eyes, Mister Wid- 
der, as yuh suttinly will see when yuh know wimmen as I 
know ’em! Yuh ain’t yuhself, or words like them’d never 
pass between yuh and me!” 

“‘Fiddlesticks!”’ said Widder as he swept past her; for 
whatever turn the tide might take, she was now a trivial 
figure in his scheme of things. 

In the street he took out his twenty-dollar yellowback, 
stealthily crumpled it up in his hand, straightened it out, 
and still again crumpled it into a compact little ball. This, 
repeated a few times, gave the note every appearance of 
age. As he hurried eastward and then northward along 
Third Avenue, he remembered with sudden regret the 
Twenty-third Street bartender whom he hated, and on 
whom, in his dreams, he was so continuously wreaking pro- 
digious revenges. It would serve the bartender right, 
Widder knew, to take the bill to that simian-faced Hiber- 
nian who had openly insulted him for partaking a little too 
freely of a free lunch which had obviously been set out 
to be partaken of. But this was no time, Widder remem- 
bered as he swung into the street-corner meat market 
that he had occasionally visited in his days of affluence, 
for the wreaking of personal vengeance. 

He was still quite calm, for he had taken no time for 
thought. He merely remembered that a young woman 
with brown hair and honest hazel eyes was in a serious 
predicament, that he stood, in a way, the basic cause of 
that predicament, and that on his shoulders rested the 
task of ending it. So his tone was matter of fact enough 
as he faced one of the white-aproned butchers and asked for 
a pound of veal cutlet, sliced thin. 

It was not until he watched the slicing and weighing of 
this veal cutlet that he realized how he stood in the midst 
of adventure, face to face with danger. He was quietly 
taking the plunge from which he had shuddered back for 
many a long day. He was breaking a counterfeit bank 
note. He was committing a crime against the laws of his 
country. 

Widder had already tossed the bill down on the counter. 
As it lay there it seemed to be advertising its spuriousness 
to all the world. It seemed fairly to shout aloud the mes- 
sage that it was bad, bad, bad! 

He watched the white-cuffed hand of the big 
blond butcher as he picked up the yellowback, 
straightened it out and turned toward his cash 
register. 

But he still stood staring at the bill. 

That stare, Widder saw, was one of doubt, of 
hesitation. Then Widder’s heart suddenly came 
up into his mouth, for the butcher had turned 
back to him. 

“Ts this the smallest you’ve got?” demanded 
the heavy-bodied man in the white apron. 

“Yep!” chirruped Widder with tragically 
forced facetiousness. “And I wishit was bigger!” 

The butcher turned back 
to his cash register. Widder 
breathed more easily as he 
heard the grind and clutter of 
the mysterious nickeled mech- 
anism. Hetookup the nineteen 
dollars and seventy-two cents 
in lawful currency of the com- 
monwealth, put it in his pocket 
and walked out of theshop. It 
was easier than he had imagined. 

But a cloud shadowed him 
ashe went. It wasa vague and 
undefined cloud, as impalpable 
as a Scotch mist, but it envel- 
oped him in an abiding sense 
of chill. It submerged com- 
{ pletely the sense of triumph 

that for one brief moment had 
flashed through him. It made 


creetly back over his shoulder, from time to time, t 
sure he was not being followed. It touched him witha fee 
of unrest that was quite new to his bovinely tranquil 

On the whole it was a pretty bad piece of business, 
didn’t like it. But the entire thing, he called back tot h 
disquieting i inner voice, had been forced on him. He’d h 
no choice in the matter. And if there were times when t 
end ought to justify the means, this was surely one. 
them. Yet, as he made his way homeward, he cou ; 
shake off the feeling that he was being followed. 
not a pleasant feeling, and it prompted him to haa 
steps. Hesuddenly asked himself, as he skulked about in’ 
Twenty-fourth Street and dodged into the shelter of 
Feeney’s doorway, if this feeling could possibly sta wi 
him and leave him a marked man for life. 

He pushed the pound of veal cutlet down into his 4 
coat pocket as he climbed the stairs. On the top floor _ j 
found the hall-room door open and Alice Tredwell bu 
packing up her belongings. | 

She flushed a little as she saw him counting out t 
twelve dollars. Her flush deepened as she took the mon, 
from his hand. 

‘Are you sure that’s all you'll need?”’ he inquired, ste 
ing at her with abashed yet anxious eyes. .: 

“T’m sorry to take even this much,” she told him. “Ai 
I’ve put the typewriter in its case and left it just outsi 
your door.” 

sButek dow’ t want the typewriter,’”’ he protested, flus 
ing in turn. “I can’t and won’t take it!” ot 

Her judicial eyes met his for several moments of silenc 

“All right,” she finally agreed; ‘‘for that will leave 
more personal, more of a debt of honor for me.” Sr 

He scarcely caught her viewpoint, but he gaye the ma 
ter little thought, for he noticed that she had resumed h_ 
packing. Ge 

“You’re not—not going to leave here?” he asked. almo 
with consternation. a: 

“Yes,” she answered. : 

“But now that you can pay up your room ie 
he began. 

“‘T could never sleep in the same house with that woma 
She said too much that hurt!” 3 

A great sense of deprivation swept through Widder. | 

“V’m—I’m sorry,” he said. me || 

“Tt’s my own fault. And the change was no troub) 
I’ve just found another room in Twenty-seventh Street 

“Another room?”’ echoed Widder. | 

“And I’ve telephoned for an expressman. But even 
we do live a few blocks apart, surely we can still be friends 

Those words ran like wine through Widder’s tired brai 

“I wish we could be friends,” he said quite humbly | 
he stood watching her while she faced her little gilt-frami 
mirror and calmly but perilously speared her headge. 
with two exception- — ae | 
ally long hatpins. | 

“And now I must 
go down and face the 
dragon!’’ she said 
with a grim smile. 

Widder, realizing 
what that valedictory 
speech meant, felt his 
heart sink. 

“Can’t I help you 
with any of your 
things?”’ he forlornly 
inquired. 

“The expressman 
can take everything 
easily,’’ she said with 
a half-humorous 
glance down at the 
small collection. 
Then she looked 
quickly up at Widder, 
who stood turning 
his hat round and 
round in his hands. 

“Here I have been 
keeping you late for 
your dinner,’ she 
cried with a gesture 
of self-reproof. 

Awave of audacity 
swept through Wid- 
der as he stood star- 
ing back into those 
self-accusatory hazel 
eyes. Sheseemed to 
have the trick of in- 
stigating such waves. 

“Have you had 
dinner?’’ he de- 
manded. 

*“No,’’ she told 
him. “Thaven’t even 
thought of eating.” 


| 
| 
oe | 
} 
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“Neither had I,” he admitted. Then he steeled himself 
or the great effort, for he was about to do something that 
e had never before done in all his life. 

“Why couldn’t we have dinner together?” he said with 
he ghost of a quaver in his voice. 

She shook her head in negation after a second or two of 
‘lence. A look of alarm mounted to her eyes. 

“T don’t mean here,” ex- 
lained Widder. ‘‘But 
nere’s a German restau- 
int a few blocks over where 
ou get a cracking good 
ible d’héte. A table d’hote 
ith music for fifty cents.” 

She stood studying his 
ylemnly anxiousface. Her 
‘arm seemed slowly to de- 
art. A cracking good 
inner, as Widder had de- 
ribed it, carried an appeal 
iat tended to usurp her 
aagination. 

“TJ will if you’ll make it 
Dutch treat!” she finally 
rreed. 

But Widder would not 
sar of this. “And I think 
e—we rather deserve it,” 
» argued, a little dizzy 
ith theichor of adventure. 

“ Allright,” shesaid with 
reciprocal light of reck- 
ssness in her own eyes. 
hen she asked almost 
ockingly: ‘‘But what 
ould Mrs. Feeney think?” 
‘That lightly asked ques- 
mn translated itself into 
mething momentous to 
‘idder. It served to 
acket them together as 
llow conspirators. They 
are sharers of a secret. 
aey were partners now, 
ld together by the bond 
-an enterprise unknown 

the world. They were 
ends with faith enough in 
ch other to defy conven- 
yn. 

“T don’t care what 
rs. Feeney thinks!” an- 
suneed Widder with such 
zor that his ultimatum 
hoed down the well of the 
usty staircase and, being overheard by an asthmatic figure 
1erging from her Plutonian lair to lower the gas—left so 
odigally flaring by the Musical Morrisseys—was answered 
a faint but funereal groan from the nether darkness. 
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IDDER, as he sat opposite Alice Tredwell at the little 
square table in the German restaurant, felt that his 
y had been an epochal one. Not only bewildering new 
stas of activity but equally new byways of emotion had 
ened up before him. He had found an unexpected joy in 
»ading his way side by side with a young woman through 
2 cireuitous night streets of the city. He rejoiced in the 
ought that he was, for the time being, her guide and her 
otector. He enjoyed the lights and the warm air and the 
vy smell of coffee and cooked food that filled the restau- 
at. He enjoyed the noodle soup and the pot roast and the 
ought that they were to end up with brick ice cream in 
ree colors, and a demi-tasse. And he also enjoyed the 
tyer piano with the mechanical violin attachment, that 
scoursed a repertory of German waltzes, quite merry and 
shing, and seemed to give the needed touch of splendor 
the occasion. 
But his greatest joy, oddly enough, was an entirely sub- 
lary and vicarious one. It was the delight of seeing 
other finding open pleasure in what he had placed before 
*. For Alice Tredwell, he saw, was eating with the hon- 
and impersonal appetite of a healthy boy. The thought 
°n occurred to him that this was the sort of thing he 
ould like to do quite often. But to make a practice of 
ngs such as this, he remembered, meant that one must 
ve money. Fifty-cent tables d’héte, with music and 
nted bills of fare, were only for the affluent. And the 
ought of money brought his mind back to the one sub- 
ft that he had tried to avoid. He remembered the yellow- 
*k in the cash register of a certain market. He had 
some a “breaker.”” He had passed counterfeit money. 
de had tried to avoid the memory of that fact, to oblit- 
te it by immersing himself in newer sensations. But 
ough every mood and move it had hung above him like 
loud. Even the impulse that had sent him off on this 
venture of dining in foreign parts, he tacitly acknowl- 
sed, had partly arisen from the dread of sitting alone in 


his room and wondering if every footstep that mounted 
the musty stairs meant some minion of the law in search 
of him. And keen as had been his delight in piloting 
his lighter-hearted companion through the many-lamped 
streets, he knew that he had more than once glanced fur- 
tively back to make sure he was not being followed. And 
he wondered, as he sniffed the warm air so redolent with 
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exotic beverages and homelier savors of the kitchen, if all 
life’s highest moments were clouded by some shadow out of 
the humdrum past, if all earthly grandeur could be had 
only at the final cost of character. Then he looked down at 
his place, for he found that the girl on the opposite side of 
the table was watching him. 

“ Are you still worrying about Mrs. Feeney?” she asked. 

“Not a bit!’”’ he promptly protested, though he was 
inwardly disturbed at the discovery that his moments of 
unrest did not escape her attention. 

“Will you tell me something?” she said after a minute’s 
silence. ‘‘ Will you tell me if I put you to much trouble 
when I borrowed that money from you to-night?” 

“Why?” he equivocated. 

“Because I thought you looked worried when you came 
back—not worried exactly, but as though you had been 
compelled to make sacrifices to get what I asked for.” 

It both appalled and comforted him to realize how close 
she had come to guessing his predicament. And he was so 
awkward and untried a consort with crime that he found it 
no easy matter to endure that fellowship in silence. But 
enormities such as his, he felt, were not to be paraded. 

“Tt didn’t take me five minutes,” he protested without 
meeting her gaze. 

“Then I was wrong?” she persisted. And he knew she 
was not a woman whom it would be easy to deceive. 

He did not want an open lie to stand like an unsheathed 
sword between them. The scabbarded deceptions of eva- 
sion, on the other hand, would never hold back that honest 
and ardent spirit of hers. And Widder, sitting darkly at 
the door of his soul’s tent, for a moment tried to tell him- 
self that he had a right to his reservations. A horror had 
dropped from the skies into the quiet garden of his life as 
a dead shell might drop beside a Belgian nunnery, and he 
had proceeded to bury that horror away. No, the voice 
from within the guarded tent retorted, he had not-buried 
it away. He had merely covered it over and left all its 
potential explosiveness unimpaired. It would always be 
under his feet now, like a mine of lyddite under his orderly 
parterres of industry. And the area of his life was too nar- 
row for the secret nursing of such a monster. 

“Would you rather not answer that question?” the girl 
was asking him, 
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He stared at her with mildly questioning eyes. He real- 
ized that she had in some way brought brilliance into his 
life. But it was a brilliance that had been disrupting. She 
had invaded his firmament, his timeless firmament of mild 
tranquillities, like a hot and hurrying comet scoring its path 
across a pallid Milky Way. If she had lighted up his day 
she had also lighted up its misdeeds. And he found a black 
joy in the thought of sud- 
denly confronting her with 
the truth. 

“What would you say if 
I told you that I’d stolen 
that money?” he found 
himself asking her. 

“T wouldn’t believe it,’’ 
was her thoughtful answer. 

“Why?” he demanded. 
He knew now that, if she had 
succeeded in pinning him 
down, he would have been 
as helpless as a museum 
moth. 

“Because I think you are 
essentially honest,’ was her 
confident reply. 

“Well, it was almost as 
bad as stealing it,’’ he 
triumphantly protested, 
realizing that it was now 
his turn to bracket her with 
him as a conspirator. 

“Why?” she inquired. 

*“Because I broke a 
twenty-dollar counterfeit 
bill to get the money you 
wanted.” He spoke very 
quietly, but his voice was 
tremulous with suppressed 
excitement. 

Equally quiet was the 
girl as she received the full 
impact of that message. 
He had expected her quick 
hands to fling some fresh 
brand on his fire of self- 
immolation. Butinthisshe 
disappointed him. 

“You mean you didn’t 
have twelve dollars?” she 
asked. 

“Tdonly alittle over two 
dollars.” 

“And also this counter- 
feit bill?’’ she demanded. 

“cc Yes.’”’ 

“How long had you had the counterfeit?” 

““A long time!” 

Her brow, for some reason he could not comprehend, 
cleared perceptibly at that assertion. 

“Why had you never passed it?” 

“T’d never needed to,” he told her, and it wasn’t until 
he beheld her faint wince that he realized the brusquerie of 
that confession. 

“Then why didn’t you give me the counterfeit?’’ she 
continued. He stared at her in amazement. The enforced 
lowness of their voices gave a factitious air of intimacy to 
all their talk. 

“And have you run the risk of breaking a bad bill?’”’ he 
demanded. 

The cloud of that offense had hung heavy enough over 
his own head. He had already dramatized too many exi- 
gencies and imagined too many arresting hands being 
placed on his shoulder and too many Federal trials and final 
commitments. 

“Yet you ran the same risk yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but it’s different with a man.” 

Her face was troubled again. 

“You mean you’d done this sort of thing before?” 

“No, I’d never done it before. I’d been too cowardly.” 

She sat staring thoughtfully down into her coffee cup. 
Then she suddenly looked up at him. 

“You don’t mind my questioning you this way, do you? 
You see, it’s all so tremendously important.” 

Although Widder did not see, he felt that her viewpoint 
ought at least to be respected. 

“But the thing’s over and done with,” he protested. 
“And no amount of talking can put it right.’ 

“Then you feel that it ought to be put right if you 
found a way of doing it?” she asked almost hopefully. 

“Yes, it ought to be put right,” he agreed, but without 
enthusiasm. Twenty dollars, he remembered, was twenty 
dollars. And bills of that size did not grow on bushes. 
Never, in a whole year’s time, had he been twenty dollars 
ahead of the game. 

‘So, you see, the thing’s not over and done with. It’s 
really only beginning.” 

“Beginning?”’ echoed Widder. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Too Busy 


E DO not know any good reason to discredit the 

intimations from Washington that Congress will be 
too busy at this session to take up the matter of a national 
budget. That would be rather like Congress. Nobody we 
know of, in Washington or out, denies that the present 
method of spending public money inevitably leads to 
extravagance and inefficiency. But in this particular ses- 
sion Congress will spend more money than ever before, 
and its time will be so fully occupied with disbursing a 
billion and a quarter of the public’s funds that probably it 
will be unable to devote any attention to the incidental 
matter of spending the money wisely. 

Spending the money is the exigent thing. Considering 
how it may be spent to the best purpose is a thing for 
leisurely deliberation. You have perhaps taken a small 
child with a nickel into a candy shop and observed that it 
immediately spent the nickel for the first article of confec- 
tion that met its eye, and then looked round the shop to 
see whether there was something else it might have liked 
better. 

True, there is much to do at this session, which—one 
may hope—will be short. But a national budget has been 
discussed for several years. The faults of the present sys- 
tem have been copiously described and pretty unanimously 
admitted. We come now to greater expenditures than 
ever; but there has really been no time, and there is no 
time now, to adopt a. better method. 


The Pay Envelope 


ROBABLY two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 

United States live out of a pay envelope—that is, 
on wages, or on salaries that are only wages under a 
politer name. Employees of manufactures, mines and 
railroads exceed ten millions. There are six million farm 
laborers. . Skilled workmen not in manufactures, such as 
carpenters, masons, plumbers,. dressmakers, number a 
million and a half. There are salespeople, teamsters, labor- 
ers in the building trades, and so on. Though these figures 
are only rough approximations, one can count up twenty- 
five millions who are pretty certainly on the pay roll. 

There are many others whose status is uncertain. For 
example, there is no way of telling whether the butcher, 
baker, blacksmith or barber is an employee or a proprietor. 
But of thirty-eight million people gainfully employed, 
about two-thirds no doubt. live on wages. They may be 
proprietors, too, of a savings-bank account, a few bonds, 
a house and lot. But their main dependence for a liveli- 
hood is the pay envelope. 

Hence the tremendous importance of wages—for. prob- 
ably about nine salaries. out of ten are indistinguishable 
from wages except by name. 

The yearly wage bill of the country has been.estimated 
at fourteen billion dollars, which we take to be conserva- 
tive. This would be a little under half the estimated total 
national income of thirty billions. The.remainder goes 
largely to ten millions, or thereabout, of employers or pro- 
prietors—largely because there are the professional people 
to be paid, and some of those on the pay roll are proprietors, 
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too, although relatively, no doubt, to only a small extent. 
The ten millions, or thereabout, includes nearly six million 
farmers—roughly one-third tenants, two-thirds owners— 
considerably over a million retail dealers, and a very large 
number of other small proprietors who do not think they 
are getting an undue share. 

As a large and everstanding proposition, there should be 
more and always more in the pay envelope. But you can- 
not cut out of a given piece of cloth more garments than 
the cloth contains. 


The Nation’s Meat Market 


LETTER from a country banker raises the question 
whether the big packers’ domination of the meat 
trade operates injuriously to the livestock industry. Many 
people in the livestock industry believe it does; but it is a 
hard case to prove. 

We had a big wheat crop in 1914 and one that broke the 
record in 1915, yet wheat prices are high. The export 
demand, they say, accounts for this. Well, there is a big 
export demand for beef and pork products too. 

Shipments in 1915 were much larger than in 1914, yet 
prices are not higher. They were rather lower in 1915 than 
in 1914. 

Tn considering this contrast the fact that the meat trade 
is largely in the hands of a few men naturally attracts 
attention. The business of these men has been investi- 
gated as thoroughly as any in the country, and the Gov- 
ernment’s prosecution of them failed. Their position in the 
meat trade seems to be a result of free competition, with 
the ablest competitors naturally coming out on top. 

As contrasted with the packing industry, the livestock 
industry is unorganized. A foot-and-mouth epidemic, a 
short corn crop, or soft corn in a given region, points to a 
final decrease in the supply of meat animals and ought to 
be a reason for higher prices. But usually, in fact, its first 
result is a great rush of stock to market, which lowers 
prices. Grain can be held indefinitely at small expense. 
To hold livestock, which must be fed daily, involves much 
expense. 

The meat market operated unsatisfactorily to growers 
last year. The question is whether the trouble did not 
arise from complete lack of organization in the growing end 
rather than from highly developed organization in the 
packing end. 


The War Decision 


TROUBLESOME thing about this war is the diffi- 
culty of deciding whether its object has been achieved. 
Both sides say the prime object is to make sure that 
another like war shall not occur for a long time to come. 
The Germans say they must secure the independence of 
the Fatherland, with due weight in the world and due 
liberty to expand, and with reasonable guaranties that its 
present enemies shall not again attack it. The Allies gen- 
erally say the grand object is to reduce Germany to such 
a state that it cannot attack a neighbor for fifty or a hun- 
dred years. Napoleon seemed to have reduced Prussia 
to that state, but in little more than fifty years it was 
overrunning Austria and France. 

To make Germany actually impotent. and negligible 
would probably involve a quantity of military destruction 
compared with which the quantity already wrought would 
be small.: France seemed pretty thoroughly crushed, after 
the Franco-Prussian War, but has a far more formidable 
army now than ever under the third Napoleon. Shattering 
a virile state into actual helplessness is a tremendously tall 
order: On the other hand, a distinct failure to conquer on 
Germany’s part, an acknowledgment; that she is unable to 
overcome her enemies—with the natural revulsion of her 
people against enormous sacrifices that accomplished 
nothing—might very well put an end to any danger of 
aggression from her government. 

A liberal peace treaty may very well be more lasting 
than a drastic one. The most useful object of the war is 
to. get. the notion of fighting out of Europe’s head. 


- Definitions 
HE common tongue has been enriched within the last 
year or so by a new word—one of those highly con- 
venient controversial terms that mean. whatever the user 
chooses to imply.. The word is “‘ pacifist.”’ 

If you should ask a pacifist probably he would say the 
word meant one who believed lasting peace among nations 
to be a practically attainable object, because people are 
growing more humane; because it is increasingly evident 
that trade is a more dependable instrument of national 
aggrandizement than war is; because the certain costs of 
war outweigh any probable advantages to be derived from 
it; because the masses of the common people see more and 
more clearly that they suffer the losses of war and gain 
nothing from its victories, so that every government will 
be more and more reluctant to start a quarrel. Probably 
he would say a pacifist was one who believed in circulating 
and insisting upon these reasons against war, hoping 
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thereby to create a universal body of onnnes that wou 
permanently check military aggression. 4 

If you ask a violent opponent. he would probable 
pacifist meant a fool, a poltroon, a traitor who beliey 
submitting to every injury and would cheerfully han t) 
United States or his children or the wife of his bosom 0 
to anybody who made a truculent demand. The word 
used indifferently as a synonym for Christian, phil 
humanitarian, ass, coward, demagogue, knave, 
be applied with equal appropriateness to Washingt 
counseled avoidance of European quarrels, or to B 
Arnold, who sought to end the Revolutionary 
betraying his country. | 

It is nice to have a handful of these large, ie 
lying round. They save one the effort of exact t 


Borrowing on Land 


VER a year ago the Land Bank of the State 
York was established by the legislature to 
farm-mortgage and town-mortgage credit. It was 
for local codperative loan associations already 
existence, taking their mortgages on real’ estate an 
its bonds or debentures based on such mortgages. — 

The primary machinery for the scheme—name h 
local associations—had been in operation for years ; 
it is only just recently that the Land Bank made it 
issue of bonds—fifty thousand dollars in amount, 
four and a half per cent interest and sold at par, It to 
many months to get the plan into operation. Of course, 
it had been necessary to begin at the bottom and fir 
organize the local loan associations it would have taki 
much longer. 

Settled business practices of any sort change slowly, ev: 
though a better substitute is offered. To put a nation 
farm-credit scheme into extensive operation will be t 
work-of years. Congress should keep that in mind in! 
legislation on the subject. A good many hopeful peoy 
think it can be done in a few weeks; but they are doom 
to disappointment. 


War and Savings a 


T IS calculated that the destruction of wealth whi, 
existed prior to the war has, so far, been slight. Sor 
bridges, buildings, ships, and so on, have been destroye 
but the total, when bulked against the aggregate possi 
sions of Europe, is so small that if a census of the wealth 
the belligerent countries were taken to-day the sum wou 
differ from that of July, 1914, by only an infinitesin 
fraction. 2) 
Normally, it is estimated, the belligerent countries sa 
about seven and a half billion dollars a year—produci 
that much more than they consume, the surplus goi 
largely into what are called permanent improvemen 
such as railroads, factories, ships, and what not. Since w 
began they have saved nothing. That is the first item’ 
war loss and—except, of course, the loss of human life a’ 
limb—the most important one. Then they have eit 
withdrawn investments previously made in neutral cou 
tries or gone into debt in those countries to the amount 
three or four billions more. ‘a | 
Broadly speaking, whatever is consumed during the w 
is also produced during the war; SO there is no acti 
diminution of wealth except in the comparatively 1 
cases where something that existed before the war 
destroyed. But nothing is saved. That, aside from hum! 
labor power, is the first item in war loss. The individ) 
who saves nothing is financing himself on a war i 4 
How many of them there are in this peaceful land! — 


Making an Army 


| 
| 
N TWO points advocates of extensive preparedness | 3 
generally vague. First is the cost. Our little militi 
establishment costs about one hundred and seventy-f’ 
million dollars a year. What such a one as they dream! 
would cost, on any possible plan, is something a Ways al 
Means Committee—coming up for reélection next year’ 
the year following—would shudder to think of. The ot) 
point is officers. Nobody insists more on the necessity 
training for common soldiers than big army men do. 
training for officers is even more essential. Without! 
adequate staff of well-trained officers any body of fight! 
men is little better than the raw militia which yo 
army man so scorns. - 

Proper training of officers is not to be had on any fr 
and-easy democratic sixty-days-a-year-f or-two-years pl , 
Especially nowadays, when fighting is so much a matte! 
mechanics, efficient army officers must, in the main, ° 
trained like professors of any other science. 

We now have forty-seven hundred officers to eig 
seven thousand men—roughly one officer to eighteen mer 
the officers’ proper training, of course, requiring decide 
longer than that of the men. If we are to have a big 
fit to fight on call, we should begin by specially edu 
thirty or forty thousand young men for the professio 
arms. 
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“Tl fetch a suit case up here,” he said, “and carry ’em 
away. I can burn ’em up in the grate in our sitting room 
at the hotel.” 

“Well, I’ll take a five-thirty train back to New York 
this afternoon,” Lamb remarked. ‘‘Maybe it would have 
been better to have the deal come off here; but I want to 
be down there and fix up about our passage and getting our 
money into foreign bills, and so on. Gardner will pay for 


"N THE little outer room of the Air Boat Company’s 
office—with its glossy new rosewood desk, three speck- 
- less chairs, and tall metal filing case also brand new and 


be a real business woman.” He thought it over and 
repeated: “Not a chance! Of course we won’t leave a 
trace here. We’ll leave just a hundred and ninety-five 


lite empty—a blond, ample young woman 
t reading a magazine love story and chewing 
im. She was the company’s stenographer; 
it as the company transacted no business of 
y sort, and virtually nobody except Albert 
imb and Billy Wiggins ever came to the 
ice or called up on the telephone, her posi- 
m might be regarded as a sinecure. 
She glanced up impassively as Albert Lamb 
spped in and passed briskly to the inner N 
om, where Billy Wiggins impatiently awaited him. 
“Well, Billy, the job is done,” said Lamb with 
diant finality as he dropped into a chair by the shiny 
ble. “He will buy a thousand shares of Air Boat stock 
a hundred dollars a share and carry it for me ten days. 
the end of that time I’m to take it off his hands at a 
ndred and fifteen dollars ashare. And if I don’t take it 
his hands at a hundred and fifteen dollars a share he 
ows he can sell it to John M. Schwer at a hundred and 
enty-five dollars ashare—at least he thinks he knows it.” 
He referred to George G. Gardner, actual head of the 
n of Winslow, Gardner & Taft, brokers, whose sumptu- 
S offices occupied part of the ground floor of the Cereal 
tional Bank Building—fourteen stories beneath the Air 
at Company’s smart little office. 
Lamb had been buying a large quantity of Air Boat 
ck through Mr. Gardner’s firm and paying spot cash for 
-which did not inconvenience him in the least, because 
ly Wiggins was the real seller of the stock; so the money 
mb handed over to Mr. Gardner one day, to pay for Air 
at stock, was handed over to Billy by another broker the 
ct day and immediately came back to Lamb. The last 
nsaction involved one thousand shares at a hundred and 
enty-five dollars a share, the money having been paid 
vn in New York under circumstances which led Mr. 
rdner to believe that the real purchaser was John M. 
1wer, president of the Nazareth Steel Company. 
‘or a moment after Lamb’s portentous announcement 
re was silence in the little room, while the partners 
ulged that mental gratification which is natural to men 
o have carried an arduous enterprise to a triumphant 
clusion. 
silly Wiggins’ broad and snub-nosed face expanded in 
rin of deep felicity. 
Gee!” he murmured with a touch of awe. “This has 
nahe-one! We’ll go round the world—or all that’s left 
side the war zones.” 
‘I was looking up the sailings when I was in New York,” 
nb replied, thoughtfully tapping his chin with the end 
i forefinger. “We had best beat it the minute we get 
hands on George G. Gardner’s money. Arthur Tracy 
arTying a thousand shares for us too. There’ll be a 
ible roar when they find out what they’ve got.” 
Let ’em roar!” Billy replied confidently. “‘We’ll have 
days’ start, and roaring’s all they can do anyhow.” 
Yes; but it will be just as well to get the passports and 
tickets under other names,’”’ Lamb observed with a 
amy little smile. “They’ll be so hot when they find out 
it they’ve got that they might do something foolish— 
trying to have us pinched on the other side, It will be 
er to give ’em a month or two to cool off. We'll take 
sage under some other names.” 
eo couldn’t possibly get anything on Molly?” Billy 
lired. 
Not a chance!” Lamb affirmed. “She’s going to buy 
Swell little toy shop on Fifth Avenue. She wants to 


dollars’ worth of slightly used furniture and ninety 
cents’ worth of fat stenographer—and our blessing. 
You’d better tow that stuff out in the lake and 
sink it,’’ he added, nodding to a long steel box, 
japanned a cheerful cherry red, which stood on the 
window ledge behind the table. 

Billy turned round in his chair and took from 
the box, with an affectionate grin, a roll of blue 
prints and a folded document comprising four 
long typewritten sheets, with a sheet of heavy 
green paper on the back for a cover. The blue 
prints contained diagrams showing exactly how 
the appliances covered by the Air Boat Company’s patents 
were used on a submarine. 

The document purported to be a contract between 
Albert Lamb, president of the Air Boat Company, and 
John M. Schwer, president of the Nazareth Steel Company, 
by the terms of which the latter company was to pay the 
former a royalty of five thousand dollars for every sub- 
marine on which the patented appliances were used. They 
had hired a draftsman to make the blue prints from some 
cuts in a scientific journal, and they had traced the bold, 
sprawling signature of John M. Schwer at the bottom of 
the contract from a facsimile of the same under Mr. 
Schwer’s portrait in a magazine article. These objects 
were the foundation of their good fortune and Billy looked 
them over for a moment with an affectionate grin. 


this thousand shares of stock through his New York corre- 
spondents. They’ll pay the money over to Schuyler & 
Billings, and, of course, Schuyler & Billings will pay it to 
me. I'll wire you; but, anyway, you take a fast train 
Thursday afternoon and we’ll sail Friday. [Meantime keep 
Benny Winslow jollied along. Benny has been worth a 
whole lot of money to us.” 

He referred to Benjamin Franklin Winslow—a nephew 
of the nominal head of Winslow, Gardner & Taft—whom 
they had taken into their confidence and even made a 
director of the Air Boat Company, in perfect assurance 
that when they showed him their blue prints and alleged 
contract with John M. Schwer he would promptly pass the 
information along to his chief, George G. Gardner. 

Benny was then twenty-six years old and still abhorred 
coats and hats. He was commonly to be seen in the cus- 
tomers’ room at the rear of Winslow, Gardner & Taft’s 
sumptuous offices, in his shirt sleeves, with the sleeves 
rolled up above his elbows, smoking a formidable brier or 
meerschaum pipe, his trousers loosely held up by a rusty 
leather belt. If he had an errand to do at another broker’s 
office or a bank, and it was anything above zero, he simply 
stuck one hand in his trousers pocket and put the pipe 
over in the corner of his mouth, and sallied forth. Now and 
then he appeared on the financial thoroughfare tugging a 
bulldog of bloodcurdling appearance by a chain. 

He seemed to have an enormous acquaintance. Other 
young men—often with caps or hats stuck on the extreme 


It Was Only a Quarter of Seven When Benny Winslow Drifted Across His Small Field of Vision 
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back of their heads—flocked to Winslow, Gardner & Taft’s 
to see him. With heads close together they studied the 
broad tape ticker or the inner pages of the newspapers with 
an intentness that might have indicated profound interest 
in stocks and bonds—only the items they studied were 
exclusively about sporting events. 

When Benny Winslow was constrained to such an effete 
article as a hat he mostly chose something quite unusual. 
Just now, for example, he was wearing a soiled headpiece 
that had originally been bright green, with a brick-red 
band round it, and a place on the flopping brim where 
apparently a dog had chewed it. Yet many of the most 
substantial patrons of Winslow, Gardner & Taft were very 
glad to converse with Benny—on the subject of golf, as to 
which his extensive knowledge and expert opinions inspired 
them with a respect as great as their good-natured. con- 
tempt for his views on financial matters. 

He was an amiable, sociable, open-hearted young man— 
and, as Billy Wiggins remarked, open-headed too; for his 
plastic mind readily took whatever impression a really 
aggressive will sought to imprint on it. 

George G. Gardner’s will was of the aggressive sort. His 
sallow face, round shoulders and irascible temper indicated 
dyspepsia. Being forbidden to smoke cigars, he ate them. 
Constant trouble with his digestion gave a yellowish tinge 
to the whites of his eyes and made them slightly bloodshot. 
Being bald, he had a superstition that even the lightest 
draft striking on his unprotected head gave him neu- 
ralgia; so he always wore a hat in the office. Just now it 
was a panama article, turned far down in front and far up 
in the back. His dark and somewhat bloodshot. eyes, 
gleaming out from under the down-turned brim of the hat, 
had a rather sinister suggestion. Aside from that, his 
caustic tongue and uncertain temper kept Benny Winslow 
in a sort of surreptitious terror of him. 

In his private office, the door being shut, Mr. Gardner 
was speaking to Benny Winslow with a kind of irascible 
incisiveness—holding a telegram in his left hand. 

“Lamb has bought a lot of that stock through this 
office,’ he was saying; ‘‘and he paid cash for it. Some- 
body in New York bought a thousand shares through this 
office and paid a hundred and twenty-five dollars a share 
for it. I know that, because the hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars passed through my own hands. It looks 
as though John Schwer had bought it. Of course, if John 
Schwer is after this stock at anything like a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a share it’s safe stuff to buy at par; so 
I told Lamb I’d have our New York correspondents buy a 
thousand shares that Schuyler & Billings have got at par 
and carry it for him ten days. Understand?” 

Benny nodded with an air of deep interest. With his 
slightly bloodshot eyes fixed hard on the young man’s face 
Mr. Gardner continued: 

“That’s a hundred thousand dollars, and a hundred 
thousand dollars is a good deal of money. You under- 
stand, Benny, the most I know about this Air Boat Com- 
pany is what you told me—and you’re a good deal of a 
sucker. I thought I’d better inquire a little myself. Now, 
Tom Gregory’s. one of the best friends I’ve got on earth— 
he wouldn’t go back on me in a hundred years; and 
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Tom Gregory’s thick with Peter Cowles, and Peter Cowles 
is thick with John Schwer; so I wrote to Tom Gregory 
about it confidentially. Here’s the answer.” 

He held up the telegram and Benny read, under a New 
York date line: 


It’s a fake. C. has seen S. S. never heard of any such 
concern and never signed any such contract. C. wants to 
see the contract. Can’t you send it to me? Ty Ge 


“But I’ve seen the contract!’’ Benny exclaimed excit- 
edly. ‘‘It’s right up in the company’s office now. I’ve 
seen a check to their order signed by John M. Schwer. As 
I told you before, this submarine business is all contraband 
and under the hat. If it got out that the Nazareth Steel 
Company was making submarines for the Allies the Gov- 
ernment would stop it. Lamb and Billy Wiggins both told 
me John Schwer would be bound to deny the contract if 
anybody asked him. They said they’d deny it themselves. 
What I told you, you know, was confidential,’”’ he added in 
mild accusation. 

_ “Well, never you mind about that!” Mr. Gardner 
replied harshly. ‘‘ Denying things to outsiders is one thing; 
but denying ’em to a man who’s been your close friend for 
twenty years, as Peter Cowles has been John Schwer’s 
friend, is another thing. Now you understand this is just 
as safe with Tom Gregory as it would be with me. It was 
through you I got into this thing, young man; and now I 
propose to know where I stand. If that contract’s genu- 


ine—why, it’s all right; but I propose to know. And if 


T can’t know I’ll throw it overboard. 

“Now see here!’”’ He prodded an imperative forefinger 
against the young man’s collar bone. ‘‘Don’t you bother 
any about keeping things confidential for Lamb and Wig- 
gins. I want some confidential business myself. You’re 
a director of that Air Boat Company. You just slide up to 
the office and get that contract. Then you hop on the De 
Luxe to-day and beat it to New York, and hand that con- 
tract to Tom Gregory. Understand, this is confidential for 
me!” He emphasized the pronoun heavily and dug his 
finger harder against Benny’s collar bone. “Look sharp 
now; for you’ve only got two hours!” 

Under the powerful spur of Mr. Gardner’s will Benny, 
bareheaded and coatless, went straight to the smart little 
office of the Air Boat Company. As usual, only the plump 
stenographer occupied it. He nodded to her darkly— 
strengthening himself with the fact that he was a duly 
elected director of the company—passed to the inner room, 
opened the japanned box, and secured the green-covered 
document. He was going out with it in his hand—frown- 
ing forbiddingly for the benefit of the plump stenographer— 
but his nerve rather failed him. He couldn’t quite over- 
come the secret anxiety to apologize to somebody, or 
everybody, so he wheeled round, returned to the shiny 
new table in the inner room and wrote a note. 

“Give that to Mr. Wiggins when he returns,” he said 
portentously to the stenographer as he laid the note on her 
desk. 

Now, though virtually nobody ever came to the A Boat 
office or called over the telephone, it had been deemed 
expedient—lest possibly somebody might come or call up 


and think it strange that the office should be deserted—_ 
have somebody always on guard between half past nii 
and half past four. About noon, therefore, Billy Wiggi. 
relieved the ample stenographer for half an hour while s) 
regaled herself with sweet cakes and coffee in a cafeteria, il 
the street. 

It was just past noon and she was putting ‘on her h 
when Billy came bursting in, his broad, snub-nosed fa 
radiant with good humor. Passing out, she mentioned t) 
note on her desk. Billy recognized the handwriting ar 
for a moment stood grinning at it—grinning at the shir 
new furniture; grinning at the whole world. His mindw 
all clear blue sky, with the sun shining its brightest and 
gentle breeze rippling the ripening grain. In that expa) 
sive mood—with even a little chuckle as he wondered wh 
Benny Winslow wanted—he dropped down at the steno} 
rapher’s desk, tore open the envelope and read as follow 


Dear Billy: An intimate friend of Mr. Gardner, wi 
is an intimate friend of a man who is an intimate friend | 
John Schwer, has raised a question about the genuinenc 
of our contract. Of course we understand Schwer would | 
bound to deny it; but Mr. Gardner don’t, quite. I to 
him I’d stake my life the contract was all right. To pro 
it I’m taking it down to New York to-day on the De Lux 
to be verified. Don’t worry now. It will all be in stricte 
confidence. Think you will see, on reflection, I am acti) 
wisely, since the question has been raised. B. EW. 


a 

When he finished reading Billy’s mouth was open ai 
his eyes had a glassy stare. Half paralyzed as he was f 
the moment, he got himself out of the chair—muttering 
his anguished heart that it could not really be true—ai 
went to the inner room. It needed hardly a: glance 
assure him the contract was gone; and as he gaped intot. 
box he was riven by vain remorse because he had neglect: 
that very morning to bring down a suit case and carry ( 
the contract and blue prints. 

For a moment he had just wit enough to appreciate t 
nature of the calamity. The contract, of course, was 
forgery. Therefore, it was not merely that he feared Lan 
might miss selling Mr. Gardner a thousand shares of 4 
Boat stock. The grueling point of the situation was th: 
instead of affluently journeying round the world, th 
stood a beautiful chance of spending a long times in ve 
circumscribed, unaffluent circumstances. 

Billy’s mind was by no means the subtle and ‘comp 
cated machine that Lamb’s was. Benny’s note, so to spee 
knocked him over the head and tossed him into a deep, cc 
sea; but when he rose to the surface he went into acti 
instantly. With a hand that trembled slightly he jerk 
out his watch. It was fourteen minutes past twelve a 
the De Luxe left at twelve-forty. 

He burst from the office and_ran to the elevataal Tn 
dentally jostling half a dozen indignant persons, he rac 
through the lower hall and out on the flagging. Then | 
could fairly have burst into tears, for there was not a té 
in sight. The only daylight moment between the Flood a: 
the Millennium when there was no taxi in sight on low 
La Salle Street must be just that one particular moment 
such crucial importance to himself! All awash inside, | 
went on a dogtrot toward the Board of Trade and caug 
a cab at the corner. 
“Beat it!’”’ he said to the driver; yet somehow his 2. 


eye registered the sight along the street, and in a mome 
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he pounded and shouted frantically—almost 
going through the front of the cab when the driver 
clamped on all brakes. 

Billy tore the door open, raced madly back to 

_ theleather-goods store, the show window of which 
had given him anidea. There he seized an empty 
bag, flung a bill at. the astonished young lady 
behind the counter, and then ran back to the cab, 
bag in hand. 

The compartments on the train were all gone. 
He could get nothing but an upper berth, which 
proved to be at the front of the first sleeper, 
behind the dining car. He swung aboard as the 
wheels began to turn and dropped into the seat, 
wiping his brow. 

He had not, so far, really had anidea. Mostly, 
being confronted with a quite poignant danger, 
he had just acted on the bulldoggy instinct to fly 
headlong at the point whence the danger rose. It 
had been rather vaguely in his mind to get on the 
train, get Benny Winslow, and get the contract 
away from him. Now, however, as his tumultu- 
ous thoughts settled into some semblance of 
order, he began to perceive that falling on a pas- 
senger, clouting him over the head and going 
through his baggage would be rather imprac- 
ticable. 

Of course Benny had the contract on instruc- 
tions from George G. Gardner. That wasa plain 
inference from his note. And George G. Gardner 
was not a person who could be easily persuaded 
the moon was made of green cheese. Benny 
Winslow himself had plenty of sportsmanly sand. 
Going at him hammer and tongs would scarcely 
answer. There was the chance of snuggling up 
to him and finding an opportunity to purloin— 
or, more accurately, reeover—the contract; but 
anything that roused Benny’s suspicion would 
clearly heighten the danger. If only he could get 
hold of the contract now, without Benny’s knowing it! 

The more he thought about it, the clearer it seemed this 
was the safest course—in a situation where the maximum 
of safety was about equal to that of a powder factory with 
several intoxicated hands smoking cigarettes. 

It struck him presently that Benny had not gone by to 
the dining car for luncheon. When he did go by there 
would be an opportunity to explore the train. 

Billy had not even a newspaper behind which to conceal 
himself; but he huddled low down in the corner of the seat, 
jammed his hat over his brows, and kept an eye on the aisle 
along which Benny must pass on his way to the diner. At 
a quarter after one he had not passed. Then Billy pain- 
fully surmised that he had gone to the diner before the 
train started and would presently be returning; so, with a 
heavy and foreboding heart, he got up and walked through 
the train. 

Of course Benny, traveling at the firm’s expense, would 
have a compartment or drawing-room if he had been able 
to get one. The doors of many of the compartments and 
drawing-rooms were closed. Those that were open, and the 
berths in the open cars, disclosed no sign of Benjamin F. 
Winslow. 

How would any sign be disclosed? Billy pondered that 
gloomily as he seated himself in the observation car. He 
did not know; and he soon began to be haunted by a 
notion that Benny, having finished his luncheon, would 
come into the observation car and discover him. By now 
it seemed fairly a matter of life or death to keep his pres- 
ence on the train unknown to Benny. 

He waited miserably, not daring to go forward—though 
he was hungry and wanted luncheon himself—and fearing 
to sit where he was. 

In his low and harrowed mental state he thought he had 
been a fool to catch the train at all. It would have been 

better, he reflected, if he had stayed in Chicago and told 

Lamb of the situation over the long-distance telephone. 

Now he was in the contemptible position of the person who 
had the bear by the tail. He could not let go and it was 
exceedingly doubtful if he could hold on. 

As he beat from one angle to another of the case, every 

Point of view showed a still more somber outlook than the 
last. For Benny to find him on the train at all would 
be @ suspicious circumstance, probably leading straight to 

disaster. . The train would get to New York at 
half past nine in the morning. Half an hour later Benny 
would hand the contract to the intimate friend of the inti- 
mate friend, and half an hour after that it would be all over 
except adjusting the handcuffs. He could find 
Lamb and they could probably get as far as New Haven 
before the police were notified. 

__ After some sodden hours the train stopped at Toledo. 
A desperate young man, whose broad and snub-nosed face 
Was set in a formidable scowl under the brim of a hat that 
Was Jammed as far down on his head as it would go, slipped 
from the observation car, walked rapidly along the plat- 
form and climbed swiftly aboard the first sleeper behind 
the dining car, where he dived into the lavatory and hud- 
dled in the corner of the seat. As smoking was done in the 
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buffet car, the lavatory seemed as safe as anything could 
be. Just as the train started it occurred to him that he 
should have sent Lamb a telegram from Toledo; but, of 
course, he thought—with bitterness exceeding gall and 
wormwood—it would not have occurred to him until it was 
too late! 

He tried to light up. Certainly he must do something 
or other. Presently he resolved to wait until Benny went 
in to dinner—then make a desperate effort to locate his 
baggage. He would even describe Benny to the various 
porters—tell some ghastly lie about being a friend of 
Benny’s, and Benny’s having sent him from the dining car 
to get some cigars out of his bag. Of course that would 
stamp him with identification marks from head to foot 
when Benny presently discovered that the contract had 
been abstracted; but he was stamped all over and virtually 
in the hands of the hangman anyway. 

Having made this dismal resolution it was necessary 
to know when Benny went into the dining car. And then 
a real piece of luck befell him—that is, somebody had 
dropped an afternoon newspaper in the lavatory. He 
picked it up—the richest gift luck had for him: a crumpled 
penny newspaper. Poor as the offering was, he was so 
dispirited that he could have shed a grateful tear over it. 

But he was immediately reminded that luck is incon- 
stant. Going out to his section, where he meant to curl 
up in the corner of the seat and hide his face behind the 
newspaper, he discovered the porter holding his bag and 
slightly shaking it, with a surprised and inquiring expres- 
sion on his dusky face. 

The bag, of course, was absolutely empty, and the porter 
was evidently speculating as to why a passenger should 
come aboard with no other belonging than a void and 
globular piece of leather. He murmured apologetically as 
Billy pushed into the seat and glowered at him. 

By his nerves it seemed many hours that he sat humped 
in the corner of the seat with his hat over his brows and 
the newspaper before his face, peering steadily over the 
top of it; but by his watch it was only a quarter of seven 
when the sandy hair and amiable face of Benny Winslow 
drifted across his small field of vision. When the car door 
closed behind the sandy topknot Billy got up—poignantly 
aware that it was to be now or never. 

First, he would try to locate Benny’s baggage himself — 
though, as he had no idea what it looked like, that was 
difficult. That failing, he would apply to the porters—and 
so stick his head in the noose. He passed slowly through 
the cars, lingering like a reluctant lover in the front hall at 
eleven-thirty P. M. over every bag and suit case that might 
possibly have been left by a sandy-headed young man who 
had just gone in to dinner. He even picked up several 
bags, looking for a name or initials. 

When he entered the compartment car the porter was 
coming up the aisle, and stepped into a compartment, the 
door of which was open, to let him pass—while Billy cursed 
him in silent bitterness, because that very compartment 
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might be Benny’s. Many of the doors were shut, 
but that of the very last compartment was open. 
The berth light was burning inside. Its rays 
illumined a sporting magazine that lay on the 
green plush seat. Beside the magazine lay a soft 
hat, which had once been bright green, with a 
brick-red band round it, and a place on the limp 
brim that looked as though a dog had chewed it. 
Also, a large meerschaum pipe, with a deer carved 
on the bowl, lay on the window ledge. 

Billy glanced over his shoulder. The porter 
was standing at the farther end of the aisle with 
his back turned. Slipping swiftly into the com- 
partment Billy shut’the door behind him and 
turned the lock. A squat and scarred brown 
bag with tarnished brass mountings stood on 
the floor at the end of the seat. He turned it up 
and saw the initials ““B. F. W.” marked in black 
letters across the end. 

There was no doubt about it; but the bag as 
locked. He reached eagerly into his pocket and 
again could fairly have burst into tears—for he 
had no knife. 

There was not a chance of lugging that bag out of 
the car without being seen. There was no possible 
place to hide it and recover it later. The porter might 
step back any minute and, knowing the door of the com- 
partment had been left open, inquire why it was now 
closed. 

All this Billy realized in a moment. 

He turned out the berth light and looked through 
the window. It was already dusk. He could see 
the weedy bank of the grading on which the train 
was running, a lonesome-looking country road and a 
cornfield across the road. He pushed up the double 
window sashes, seized the accursed bag and hurled it 
forth. 

It had hardly left his hand before he heard a hollow 
roaring under the wheels up ahead; then the braces of 
a red iron bridge and a muddy little river flashed into 
view beneath him and out of view in a twinkling. If 
he had waited only a minute he could have thrown 
the bag into the river; and his heart was constricted afresh 
as he realized that even that little bit of luck must be denied 
him. 

He was getting the window shut when the jerk and rattle 
underneath showed they were passing over a switch. Then 
the delicately rosy electric lights of a village, starring 
the gathering dusk, flashed into view. He saw the gray 
front of a ramshackle livery stable, on which a large black 
horse rampant on woodeny legs was painted. 

The porter’s back was still turned when he stepped 
from the compartment, but he would rather the porter 
should not see him again just then; so he went into the 
observation car. 

Billy remembered that the weedy bank had been mown 
not long before, so it was only stubbled over. The bag 
might be found that evening. Certainly it would be found 
next day. Meantime its loss would be discovered as soon 
as its owner returned from dinner. Of course Benny 
would make a great row about it. Undoubtedly they 
would search the train from end to end for it. He could 
see them searching, with Benny in their wake. Naturally, 
then, Benny would discover him and surmise that he had 
taken the bag. 

When the bag was found next day—inquiries having 
been telegraphed all along the road—Benny would know 
he had thrown it off the train; and any lingering doubt 
that Benny or anybody else might have as to the bogus 
character of the contract would be fairly removed, even 
before Benny, with his recovered bag, turned the contract 
over to the intimate friend of the intimate friend. It would 
have been much better if he had let the bag alone! 

Pondering this and all else that had happened since he 
neglected to destroy the bogus contract that morning or 
the day before, Billy fell into a state so utterly hopeless 
that he could only say to himself: ‘‘No, sir; I ain’t got 
any more brains than a scared jack rabbit!” 

In this sodden state he was aware that the train was 
slowing down, and two or three minutes later he awoke to 
the fact that it had stopped at Cleveland. In his despera- 
tion it flashed on him that he might as well leave the train 
there. Of course he had a ticket through to New York. 
He could not very well take off his bag without some sort 
of explanation to the porter at the carsteps, and he did not 
feel just fit or equal to making any explanations about 
anything to anybody. Naturally if he left the train 
without explanation, leaving an empty bag behind him, 
the porter would remember it when that searching for 
Benny’s bag began. 

The porter would describe him and Benny would recog- 
nize the description. Yet, even at that, he was just as well 
off the train as on it. 

Billy got off, therefore, and started toward the station. 
On the way he met the porter of the buffet car coming back 
toward the train with three telegrams for passengers in his 
hand. Billy was not aware that his brain was working at 
all—rather thought it had been shut off; but, without the 
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slightest reflection or hesitation, he stopped 
the porter, asking: 

“Got a wire there for me?”’ 

By way of answer the porter spread out 
the three yellow envelopes for his inspec- 
tion. One of them was addressed to P. J. 
Wilson. That seemed as good a name to 
Billy as any other; so he took it. 

Merely tearing the envelope open, and 
without bothering to see what the message 
was about, he ran up to his own car, tele- 
gram in one hand and torn envelope in the 
other. 

“Just got a wire here,’’ he explained 
hastily to his porter. ‘“‘I’ve got to get off.” 

He could not wait to see the conductor, 
but gave an address to which the unused 
portion of his ticket might be mailed, and 
hastened away, empty bag in hand, anxious 
to be out of sight lest Benny should stroll 
along the platform and see him, or unfor- 
tunate Mr. P. J. Wilson set up an inquiry 
for his telegram. 

Billy’s brain, it seemed, had waked up. 
In the station he made some inquiries and 
learned that the village where there was a 
ramshackle gray livery stable with a ramp- 
ant black horse painted on its front was 
named Highville and lay twenty-three 
miles west of the city; also, that an east- 
bound night express left Cleveland at 
eleven-forty. 

He took a cab uptown to a public garage 
and twenty minutes later was seated in a 
likely-looking car behind a likely-looking 
driver, from whom he borrowed a stout 
jackknife. It turned out to be a fine moon- 
light night for driving or any other purpose. 
Passing through Highville, he told the 
driver to proceed to a muddy little river 
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HEN and where cotton was first pro- 

duced fer industrial purposes is still a 
matter of doubt. There are vague refer- 
ences through all history to a plant “which, 
instead of fruit, produces wool of a finer and 
better quality than that of sheep.” It is, 
however, a well-established fact that the 
earlier people of India, Persia, Egypt and 
China had long been engaged in the culti- 
vation of cotton and the weaving of it into 
crude cloth for garments. Owing to the 
perishable nature of cotton, no examples 
of cotton manufacture of any great antiq- 
uity have come down to us, and we must, 
therefore, depend upon the written word of 
history for our authority. 

The earliest record of the plant in the 
Western Hemisphere is had from Columbus, 
who found it growing wild in the islands of 
the West Indies, where the natives had 
crudely fashioned the fibers into twine, from 
which they made fishing nets and garments. 
Magellan, who in 1519 circumnavigated the 
globe, reported that in Brazil the natives 
were using the cotton domestically; while 
Cortez, in his conquest of Mexico, found 
the manufacture of cotton goods well ad- 
vanced, and sent back as presents to his 
king, Charles V, many garments of curious 
weave and coloring which had been made 
by the natives of that historic land. 

From all the evidence we have it would 
seem that the cotton plant is indigenous to 
the tropical and the semi-tropical regions 
of the two hemispheres. The first notice of 
the plant in the portion of America now 
known as the United States was in 1536, 
when one of the earliest explorers in Amer- 
ica found it growing in what is now Louisi- 
ana. From this date forward references to 
the existence of cotton in this part of the 
world became more frequent until, in 1607, 
we have the first evidence of its cultivation 
by the American colonists. The recogni- 
tion of cotton as a profitable crop, how- 
ever, did not come until the time of the 
American Revolution, and it is from this 
period that we must take up the develop- 
ment of the industry from an economic 
standpoint. 

Up to this time the methods used in 
separating the seed from the fiber, in spin- 
ning and in weaving differed only slightly 
from those employed by the most primitive 
people. True, there had been some advance 
in the method of weaving, and a machine 
had been invented which did the work of 
eight spinning wheels; but, in the main, 
the hand loom and the spinning wheel were 
still part of the necessary domestic house- 
hold equipment. By far the greatest me- 
chanical hindrance to the development of 
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just west of the village and to wait with the 
ear on the bridge while he went farther 
afoot. 

When he returned to the car on the bridge 
Benny Winslow’s murdered bag, with a 
horrid gash across its abdomen, lay in a 
field of tall corn, where it would probably 
be discovered in husking time that fall, 
while its contents had been transferred to 
Billy’s bag—all except a folded typewrit- 
ten document, with a green paper cover, 
which was in Billy’s inside coat pocket. At 
Cleveland he had time to send a long night 
telegram to Lamb, in New York. 

At nine-thirty next morning Benny 
Winslow alighted from the De Luxe in an 
unhappy frame of mind. 

“They’ll be sure to notify me at the Wal- 
dorf the minute they hear anything now, 
won’t they?” he said anxiously to the Pull- 
man conductor; and, having no bag to 
carry, he thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets and tramped dolorously down the 
long platform to the gate. 

Passing that, he was astonished and much 
disconcerted when Albert Lamb suddenly fell 
on him as though he were a long-lost brother 
who had just come out of the war zone. 

“You can bet your last dollar,” said 
Lamb with a relieved laugh, “that I’m 
mighty glad to see you. Ever since Wig- 
gins telegraphed me that you’d taken the 
contract out of the office and were bringing 
it down here I’ve been as nervous as a 
eat. Of course you know that contract is 
terribly important to us. Now that you’re 
safely here with it, I’ll have some appe- 
tite for breakfast. Then we’ll go right over 
to John M. Schwer together with it and 
have him verify it.”’ 


the industry was the lack of adequate means 
of separating the seed from the cotton fiber. 
There had been little advance from the 
primitive roller-gin, which was fashioned 
after the ancient Hindu churka; and only 
one hundred and fifty years ago whole fam- 
ilies toiled laboriously to clean a few pounds 
of lint a day. 

With the breaking out of the Revolution 
came the first great stimulus to the industry. 
Imports of cloth and clothing from England 
being cut off, the colonists had to look to 
their own efforts to provide these necessary 
articles. This breaking away from the 
mother country left them free to produce 
what they would, and to market it where 
they chose. The decline in the culture of 
tobacco at about this time, due to depletion 
of the soil by successive cropping without 
rotation, led the colonists to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton on a more extensive scale. 
Then, with the end of the war, came immi- 
grants from Europe who settled mostly in 
the South, and who, though they first 
turned to raising wheat and Indian corn, 
later took up the cultivation of cotton. 

Meanwhile great changes had been tak- 
ing place in Great Britain in the methods 
of marketing the cotton. There grew up a 
class of merchants who undertook to supply 
the spinners and weavers with the raw ma- 
terials and to find a market for the finished 
product. These traders were the forerun- 
ners of our modern shippers and converters. 
Similar changes took place upon this side of 
the water, and it was this development that 
formed the beginning of the business ma- 
chine of the modern cotton industry. 

Then followed in quick succession in 
England the invention of the spinning jenny, 
the water frame, the self-acting mule ard 
the power loom, which were soon duplicated 
on this side of the water from plans that 
were sent over. By far the greatest me- 
chanical achievement in the whole history 
of this industry was the invention of the 
saw-gin by Eli Whitney. Before its inven- 
tion one insurmountable obstacle had re- 
mained—that of separating the seed from 
the fiber cheaply and efficiently. Here was 
a machine that would do the work of fifty 
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So Albert discoursed on the way to the 
taxi stand, while Benny’s heart sank lower 
and lower and his eyes dulled with misery. 
It was only when they were near the hotel 
that he mustered up courage to tell Lamb 
the contract was lost. 

For a long minute after that shocking 
disclosure Lamb sat staring speechlessly at 
him. 

“Why, Benny—you’veruinedus! You’ve 
ruined us!” he faltered, while the culprit 
miserably hung his head. 

“You know John M. Schwer is trying to 
get control of the company,’”’ Lamb ex- 
plained with a frightened expression. “If 
he knew that contract was lost he’d hold 
us up—he’d repudiate—he’d make us 
sell at his own price. Oh, you’ve ruined 
me!” 

Benny faltered a hope that the railroad 
people would find his bag before night. 

“But, Benny,” Lamb gasped, “‘don’t 
breathe a word to anybody in Wall Street 
about that contract being lost—not a syl- 
lable! Ifa hint of it got to John M. Schwer 
he’d bust us sky-high sure!”’ 

And Benny eagerly promised to make 
that small amends for his great crime. 

The railroad people did not find the bag 
however; and that evening crushed Benny 
Winslow sat in Lamb’s room at the hotel. 
Lamb was there and so was Billy Wiggins— 
who, it seemed, had also become very nerv- 
ous about the contract; so much so that he 
had taken an afternoon train for New York. 
Benny’s feelings in the presence of the two 
men who had trusted him, and with whose 
hearts’ blood his hands were figuratively 
dripping, may be imagined. He appreci- 
ated the vital necessity of concealing the 


people, and do it better. There are many 
types of ginin use today, but they are almost 
without exception adaptations or improve- 
ments of this first contrivance by Whitney. 

From this point forward events moved 
quickly in the development of this infant 
industry. The factory system was estab- 
lished, under which the home manufacturer 
became an operative in the factory, and 
there followed as an inevitable result the 
specializing of operations. In 1789 Samuel 
Slater, “the father of American cotton 
manufacture,” an Englishman, arrived in 
this country and entered into a contract 
with William Almy and Smith Brown, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, to construct 
cotton-spinning machinery after the latest 
English models. In 1790 Slater started in 
the same state a mill, with three carding 
machines and seventy-two spindles, which 
was virtually the beginning of cotton manu- 
facture in this country. About this time, 
also, the introduction of sea-island or long- 
staple cotton stimulated the manufacture of 
fine fabrics, in which a long silky staple wes 
an essential. This variety, which had been 
propagated from seed brought from Bar- 


bados, founda friendly climateintheislands - 


that skirt the coast of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

English manufacturers at this time were 
quick to recognize the possibilities of growth 
of the American markets and quickly in- 
vaded this new country with English-made 
cotton goods. In 1789, under the influence 
of Hamilton’s plea for protection, the first 
cotton tariff was levied and a duty of three 
cents a pound imposed on all imported 
cottons. Along with the growing competi- 
tion with English manufacturers came the 
dawning realization that slave labor would 
solve the problem of cheap production of 
the raw material. So we -find the estab- 
lishment of extensive plantations owned in 
large part by absentee English land-owners 
and operated almost wholly by slaves. Cot- 
ton was not responsible for the institution 
of slavery in this country, as slave labor had 
been a prominent feature of the industrial 
life of the American Colonics for one hun- 
dred and fifty years before this time, though 
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loss of the contract; not a syllable about 
must get out, lest. it reach John M. Sch 
“But, you see, I’ve got to make 
sort of report to Mr. Gardner in the 
ing,’’ the criminal dismally reminded t 
“He'll be expecting a telegram from 
and inquiring why he doesn’t get it. 
“Why, there’s only one thing t 
said Lamb decisively: ‘‘You must tel 
him over his New York correspond 
private wire: ‘Contract allright!’ T 
the only way to keep him still.” a 
And Benny did it. “- 
Directly after receiving Benny’s wi 
Mr. Gardner telegraphed his New 
correspondents to purchase at one hur 
dollars a share the thousand shares 
Boat stock that some unnamed person h: 
left with Schuyler & Billings. Leay 
Schuyler & Billings’ office with their chee 
for a hundred thousand dollars, less 
missions, in his pocket, Lamb went oy 
the Monolithic National Bank, where‘ 
was waiting for him. lq 
They were standing together at th 
the next forenoon as the steamer for Be 
deaux plowed tranquilly past the Statue 
Liberty. Ever since they left the dock: 
cloud on Billy’s face had been gradua 
lightening. Now it passed altogether. 
contemplated the statue, and inferen 
all that lay beyond it, with a broad, y 
grin. 
““You know,” he said with energy, “ 
I found the contract was gone I was 
balled up and buffaloed I thought s 
thing permanent had happened to my h 
But now—why, if we find it dull over there 
we'll get the Sultan to swap us the Dar- 
danelles for the Suez Canal.” 


it must be admitted that the subsequent i 
portation of slaves was directly the re 
of the development of the cotton ind 
and the consequent increased demz 
the raw material. x 
The downfall of the United States 
and theestablishment of state banks ca 
another impetus to the industry. Thi 
state banks granted loans to finance 
purchase of cotton lands, which gave suel 
an unnatural stimulus to the grov 
cotton that for a time great fear was 
some for the safety of the industry. Th 
followed, also, the private loaning of fur 
to planters, which loans were secured 
the growing crops. This loaning or advane- 
ing money to the poor planter, whose er 
perhaps had been a failure the year bef 
and who did not possess the funds to b 
new seed, had a singularly beneficial in 
ence and has given rise to a class of m 
chants, called factors, who regularly ta 
upon themselves to finance the gro 
crop. One adverse influence this 
exerted was that it tended to exha 
soil, as the small planter, being cons’ 
in debt to the factor, feared to lose 
ther credit by changing to some oth 
than cotton; and the worn-out farm 
South is still part of the stock in 
the unscrupulous real-estate promo 
The Civil War and the downfall o 
ery worked great temporary dam 
this rapidly growing industry. In 
1861, the Morrill Tariff Act was pas 
levying heavier duties on imported coti 
goods. This gave a new impetus to th 
dustry and tended to offset the first 
ence of hostilities, while the imposi 
heavy war tariff for revenue purpos 
ing the following year still furthers 
ened the position of the American co 
manufacturer. Cotton production in - 
year amounted to 4,500,000 bales, 
sold at an average price of 31 cents a 
In the year 1863, which was a year 0 
prosperity in general business, prod 
of cotton amounted to only 1,600,000 
which sold at an average price of 67 cé 
a pound. In 1864 the production of 
than one million bales recorded the extra 
dinarily high price of one dollar a pe 
and fortunes were made in a day i 
Orleans. As the war drew to a clo 
planters returned to their farms and 
industry gradually regained normal p 
portions. 4 
From this period on, and up to the #1 
of the outbreak of the present war, the 
dustry has kept pace with the growth of 
country and the increasing varieties of go 
demanded by the ever-changing styles. 
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From Generation to Generation 


Since 1842 Case manufacturing principles have followed the uncom- 
promising standards of excellence outlined by the founder of this company, 
Jerome I. Case. 


During these years buyers throughout the world have been made happy 
by the excellence of Case products—from the simplest to those which solve 
the more difficult problems of power. In this more than three score years 


The Sign of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 


grandfather has advised father and father has passed the word on to son, 
and now son passes it on to son, that this honored name is his guarantee of 


the World Over excellence in design, sincerity in manufacture and straightforwardnessin sales. 


PEDIGREED INDEED 


This singular history gives the 1916 Case “40” an 
enviable place in car building. It represents a fusion 
of the old-time genuineness in manufacture, with to- 
morrow’s style in design and finish. People who have 
owned Case Cars know that they contain those funda- 
mentals which insure splendid service, therefore full 


value. 
TOMORROW’S CAR TODAY 


The unusual comfort of this car is gained, not alone 
by the use of the cantilever springs, but by the Case 
way of suspending these springs from the rear axle so 
that they do only spring duty. 

The divided front seats—the upholstery in real grain 
leather, which by the way is removable as a unit for 
cleaning or changing to another color—together with 
the unusual room, both in the front compartment and 
in the tonneau, will excite further praise. Then when 
you come to test those parts beneath the hood, whether 
it be in a hard pull or up a steep incline, or on the car's 
100,000th mile, you will find the Case motor well de- 
serving of the characterization—“the motor that makes 
extra cylinders unnecessary.” 


Pe Aes COMPANY, Inc. Fane 


TOT Bg. 


MORE DETAILS 


The fact that all wiring is housed in waterproof, 
rustless, flexible conduits, illustrates the care in the 
planning of details. The junction box between the 
body and the chassis also indicates the sincerity which 
you will find if you go through the car with a micro- 
scope. By the way, we urge you to study minutely 
every part. These are but a few of the many things 
which make this car of excellent value. Of course, 
Westinghouse ignition, lighting and starting equip- 
ment needs no further comment. 


NEW CAR—NEW PRICE 


We announced this car at the price of $1090, with 
the statement that it contains all of the merit of our 


earlier “40” which sold for $2300. So we stick to those 
fundamentals instilled in the early workers of this 
Company by its founder. 

In designing and building this car, we have thought of you who 
buy with an intelligent understanding of what makes value. Let 
us prove to you, if you will, what Case means by value. We 
welcome the opportunity of showing and explaining to you a car 
that we believe will appeal to your good judgment and good taste. 

TO DEALERS: We have an unusually interesting proposition. 
If interested, write or telegraph for particulars. 


522 Liberty Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


New Case ‘‘40’’— $1090 


F. O. B. Racine, Wis. 
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“HE BEST REASON 
re THE WORLD FOR 
BUYING A CADILLAC 
IS WHAT EVERYONE 
THINKS, AND SAYS, 
AND KNOWS ABOUT 
THE CADILLAC ~ ~ 
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“THE CROWD WAS—*” 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ven that. I am inclined to the belief 
ae its fretfulness is due to unfamiliarity 
with common usage in old everyday life. 
{n his or her respective sphere nearly 
svery member of one of these society 
crowds is Somebody, with a capital S—or 
shey think they are somebodies, which 
ymounts to the same thing; and some- 
odies are accustomed to more attention to 
‘heir comfort than they can receive in a 
srowd. ; 

I have seen men, and women too, in the 
‘ootball and boat-race and polo crushes 
ruilty of discourtesy that they would never 
iream of under ordinary circumstances; 
yushing, jostling, elbowing, snatching, and 
alking in a way that would probably bring 
he blush of shame to their cheeks did they 
eflect on the matter afterward. 

And that leads me to another thought: 
Why will men, and occasionally women, do 
hings when they are in a crowd that they 
vould under no circumstances think of 
loing were they alone? I don’t mean in a 
ociety crowd particularly; I mean in any 
rowd. I have seen college men old enough 
o know better go rampaging through 
rowded trains, yelling, singing, breaking 
ats and treading on innocent corns like the 
eriest rowdies. I have seen gray-haired 
entlemen doing strangely undignified clogs 
n the station platforms at New London, 
rhile waiting for the boat-race trains to pull 
ut. I have seen ladies, their voices high- 
itched and their arms flying wide and wild, 
erforming in a manner that I know is for- 
ign to their make-up. 

Some fellow once delivered himself of a 
eavy scientific discourse to me about this, 
ut the nearest I could get to the nub of his 
otion was that we are all children at heart, 
nd have the childish instinct to show off 

we can get an audience. 

A Harvard-Princeton or a Princeton- 
‘ale crowd differs in some respects from a 
arvard-Yale crowd, although they will 
aturally be made up of the same people. 
he chief difference, of course, is the feel- 
ig—the spirit of rivalry between the 
‘owds. It may be bitterly hostile in one 
istance, or friendly or wholly indifferent 
t another. It depends largely on football 
»nditions as they exist at the moment. 

It has been my observation, however, 
iat the Princeton college following is a bit 
ore democratic than the following of 
ther Yale or Harvard. It is not so demo- 
‘atic as a crowd at the Thanksgiving Day 
ume between Cornell and the University 
' Pennsylvania, perhaps, but it is more 
fable than either the Yale or Harvard 
Iks. To get real democracy in football 
‘owds—or in any other crowds, for that 
atter—you have to go pretty well West. 
doesn’t exist to any alarming extent in 
ie Kast. 


Boat-Race Spectators 


Withal, the big football crowds, the 
arvard-Yale-Princeton assemblages, are 
y favorite crowds. They are my favorites 
‘cause they are always large. They com- 
ne personality and color. They may not 
tve quite so much color per game as the 
ldiers and sailors splatter over the Army 
id Navy event, but they have enough. 
ad they are always good-looking crowds 
id rich-looking crowds. 

Counting in the railroad transportation, 
tel bills and incidentals, with the money 
id for admission, any of these modern 
otball crowds represents an enormous ex- 
nditure. A million dollars is a conserva- 
ve estimate, and it must be remembered 
at this is a cash expenditure. Figure in 
e acres of motor cars which always sur- 
und the football field on the day of a big 
me, with some reference to the furs and 
e jewelry to be seen about the premises, 
d you: have visible evidence of wealth 
at makes it hard to believe that times 
ve ever been anything but extremely soft. 
The Yale-Harvard boat race at New 
ndon always brings out a big, typical 
e-Harvard crowd—a society crowd— 
d with the Thames River jammed with 
2 beautiful white pleasure yachts of the 
utimillionaires, and with the big excur- 
n steamers from the Hudson River and 
ng Island Sound, it is bound to be a very 
orful crowd event. It is the same crowd 
u will see at a Yale-Harvard football 
me, and yet it 1s not the same. It leaves 
crowd personality and its enthusiasm on 
> gridiron, and, taking only its color, 


reaches New London just as a very large 
crowd. 

It is a perfunctory crowd, this boat-race 
crowd. Maybe it is perfunctory because 
the boat race is often perfunctory. The 
enthusiasm seems to me to be forced and 
mechanical. This is, I think, because the 
crowd is not in close touch with the race 
itself. It follows the contest in observation 
trains running along either bank of the 
river, and half the time the shells are hidden 
from the view of the spectators by inter- 
vening hills and buildings. At all times 
during the race the spectators are far away 
from the boats. 

There are only two contestants in this 
race anyway, and often it has resulted 
in such a hollow victory for one or the 
other as to remove the interest early in the 
struggle. Even when it is close the crowd 
sometimes loses the thrill. A couple of 
years ago they had a finish which was 
drawn so fine that the thousands of people 
on one observation train never learned the 
result until they got back to town. Under 
the circumstances, the old spine - chilling, 
blood-tingling outburst at the moment 
of victory is frequently missing at New 
London. 

It is different at Poughkeepsie on the 
Hudson, however. There they hold the 
intercollegiate regatta, with such colleges 
competing as Cornell, Pennsylvania, Syra- 
cuse, Columbia, Wisconsin and far Western 
institutions, and there is gathered every 
year a varied crowd that has all the color 
of the New London assemblage, and a con- 
siderable personality ofitsown. Thenature 
of the course over which the race is held 
enables the spectators to keep fairly close 
to the shells, and there have been many 
very vivid crowd pictures filmed up there on 
the Hudson, with the Palisades as a back- 
ground. 


Baseball in London 


I do not believe that any considerable 
number of people in an American boat-race 
crowd really understand much about the 
sport; at least you never hear as much 
technical conversation in a boat-race crowd 
as you do at a football or baseball game or 
even at a lawn-tennis tournament. But 
they appreciate it as a spectacle, and they 
know when it is a real sporting contest, 
so they have their moments of aquatic 
aberration. 

Sometimes a crowd will be unenthusias- 
tic because it is not familiar with the nature 
of the entertainment provided, and some- 
times because of the quality of the enter- 
tainment. A baseball crowd probably goes 
to the greatest extremes of all crowds in 
displaying its feelings. One moment it will 
be quite mad with enthusiasm, and the next 
it will be stolidly indifferent or will be 
caustically “‘panning”’ the players. 

The most unenthusiastic big crowd I 
ever saw was over in London, when the two 
American baseball teams that went round 
the world as the New York Giants and the 
Chicago White Sox played an exhibition 
game before King George and a throng of 
his subjects. But this was not a cold crowd. 
It was a friendly, interested crowd, and 
the lack of enthusiasm was due solely to 
the fact that it did not understand baseball. 
A few Americans were present, and you 
could hear their voices lifting out of the 
silences now and then, but even their 
enthusiasm was rather perfunctory. 

The game was played at Chelsea Field, 
which I believe is a football field. Now 
over in this country sport followers have 
for years been impressed by the size of the 
crowds that were said to turn out for the 
English football games. The attendance 
was frequently given as well over a hundred 
thousand, and even though admission 
prices for sporting events there are trifling 
as compared to the prices in America, these 
crowds were regarded as amazing. 

The crowd that saw the ball game was 
about twenty-five thousand by turnstile 
count. Nearly every paper in London es- 
timated it at anywhere from seventy to a 
hundred thousand. An American news- 
paper man who was traveling with the ball 
clubs made the statement in his paper 
that it would have been impossible to get 
five thousand more people into the field 
with a shoehorn, and intimated that the 
London estimates might be a good line on 
those other huge crowds we had been 
hearing about. 
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Pea 


“This will keep him warm!” 


Yes, keep—that is the right word, 
and no doubt this sturdy youngster 
speaks from his own experience. There 
is something more than a mere tem- 
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porary glow of enjoyment in 


SNS 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Its warming, invigorating effect stays by you. 
H The rich meaty stock —made from choice 
| beef—is in itself strengthening and sustaining. 
q It also contains selected white potatoes, sweet 4 
potatoes, carrots, tender corn, “baby” lima | 
beans, small peas, green okra and a sugges- 
tion of red peppers, besides a sprinkling of 


And all is delightfully 
flavored with celery and parsley. 


fe “alphabet” macaroni. 


The regular use of this nourishing soup 
tends to build up and fortify the body perma- 
nently against all kinds of weather and all 
kinds of wearing work. Hadn't 


you better order half-a-dozen from 
your grocer today? 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


VEGETABLE 


OUP. 
Sten cor 
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“Ah! Thats good old BarringtorHall. | a. | 
can always detect the difference when my f 


-» — wife is persuaded to buy some other coffee!” “ 


, 


LENDING Coffee is an art. 

But maintaining a standard 
formula in which crop variations 
are successfully balanced, year in 
and year out, is a science. 


The formula from which we blend 


For Drip or 
Filter Pots, order 
PULVO-DRIP 
BarringtornHall in 
RED TOP CANS 


conforms to a standard that is never 
permitted to vary and is composed of 
choice, old crop coffees, mellowed by 
careful aging. The absence of dust 
and bitter, flavor-smother- 


df 


ing chaff makes a marked ¢ 
improvement in the flavor,  pycrintstreme 
while the clean, minute gran- West 


ulation insures quick steeping, and adds 
to its healthfulness and economy. 


Try It At Our Expense 


| Barrington Hall is for sale in all cities and most towns, at 
eB 40c to 45c per pound, according to locality. Send your 

| grocer’s name and we will mail you a trial can, enough 
for six cups of this delicious coffee. Also a booklet ex- 
plaming the Baker-ized Process and coupon good for an 
aluminum coffee measure when you buy your first pound. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
4 11G Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
| 24G No. Second St.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


RELATE SERRE 


For TONE-PERFECTION, richness of VOLUME, and 
absolute DUPLICATION of the musical master- 
pieces of all the World, you must own a 
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Plays 
all 
Disc 
Records 


& 


Prices 


a 
& 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 


When Playing the Wonderful Pathé Discs. The Pathé Sapphire Ball 
never wears out itself, and cannot injure the surface of the record. 


All Pathé Discs are double-sided and priced at 75c to $2.50. 


If there is no dealer in your city, write us! 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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When the English sporting writers saw 
this statement they first accused the Amer- 
ican of faulty eyesight. Then they said 
that Chelsea Field is one of the smallest 
of the English football fields; but the fact 
remains that they estimated that crowd at 
over three times what it really was, and no 
one will ever be able to convince the Amer- 
ican baseball people on the tour that those 
other English crowds are not also over- 
estimated in similar proportion. 

It is a very difficult matter accurately to 
estimate any crowd, even where the exact 
capacity of an inclosure is known. A base- 
ball magnate told me one day that he had 
never seen a guess at any crowd that came 
within a couple of thousand of being cor- 
rect, unless the crowd was extremely small. 

“They always overestimate my big crowds 
ae underestimate my small crowds,” he 
said. 

Once I saw a crowd, witnessing a sport 
it did not fully understand, grow wildly 
enthusiastic. That was at the Johnson- 
Willard fight in Havana, before about 
fifteen thousand people, of which at least 
twelve thousand were Cubans. The Eng- 
lish crowd which saw the ball game would 
have been thoroughly conversant with the 
prize fight, and the Cuban crowd which 
saw the fight would have known every 
detail of the baseball game, as that has 
practically become their national sport; 
but at the time of the Willard-Johnson 
affair fighting was almost as unfamiliar to 
the Cubans as baseball to the English. 

There had been a few fights in Havana 
just before the championship, but this was 
Cuba’s first glimpse of a real championship 
battle, with all the curious side lights and 
scenic trimmings that are provided for 
these performances by Americans. Never- 
theless, when the big white Kansan dropped 
the old black champion in the twenty-sixth 
round there was a wild scene of jubilation, 
with the Cubans furnishing most of the 
emotional fireworks. 

Afterward I traced their exuberation to 
a certain racial prejudice, but I am inclined 
to the belief that they would have been just 
as demonstrative had two white men been 
contesting. 

The Latin crowd is as quick to grasp a 
sport involving a test of skill or brain or 
brawn as an American crowd, and I have 
never yet seen a sport that completely 
stumped an American assemblage. Amer- 
icans are now introducing the Cubans to 
horse racing, which used to draw some of 
the greatest and most colorful crowds in 
this country but which has of late years 
fallen into some decay. Once in a great 
while an old-time racing crowd turns out, 
but the old spirit, or rather the old fever, is 
gone. The chief characteristic of racing 
crowds is that they present the same faces 
day in and day out. 


The Lawn Tennis Gallery 


Probably the most decorous gathering 
ever assembled—size, and the fact that 
nearly everybody present thoroughly un- 
derstood the nature of the business at hand, 
considered—was at the international lawn- 
tennis tournament of a couple of years ago 
held at Forest Hills on Long Island. It was 
a semisociety crowd, and it was deeply 
interested in the tournament; but its 
enthusiasm was repressed because, as a 
matter of courtesy to the visiting Austra- 
lian players, the management had requested 
that applause be confined to handclapping. 

There was plenty of that, but even a lot 
of handclapping does not make much of a 
disturbance outdoors. A small boy cling- 
ing to the limb of a tree outside the courts 
almost ruined the decorum, however, when 
he bawled at Maurice McLoughlin: 

“Go git ’em, Mac!” 

All tennis tournament crowds are not 
repressed. There was a considerable out- 
burst at Forest Hills only last year, when 
Johnston, the young Californian, beat Mc- 
Laughlin for the championship. It was 
almost as much of a demonstration as you 
see at a football game. There are times 
when an American crowd simply cannot be 
repressed, and as a general thing it is al- 
ways looking for the opportunity to be just 
the reverse. I have seen a couple of thou- 
sand men wake up from a sound sleep in the 
wee hours of the morning, at a six-day 
bicycle race at Madison Square Garden in 
New York, and start raving over a sprint 
by the weary riders. 

The six-day races used to attract about 
the toughest crowds to be found anywhere. 
The underworld of New York made it a 
sort of holiday week, and gunmen, thieves, 


pickpockets and bad men generally 
gather for the event. _- 
The last two years the management hay 
cleared out this element and, oddly enough 
you hear many old six-day race fans com, 
plaining that it has taken the color out of 
the affair. | 
The most picturesque crowds I have eye 
witnessed were at the Frontier Day cele. 
bration in Cheyenne, Wyoming, where 
reproductions of the wild and woolly West 
are presented every year. It attracts 
people from the mountains and plains and 
cities and hamlets of the Rocky Mountain 
West, and a crowd of those people has more 
personality than you can find in any other! 
crowd anywhere in the land. I have at. 
tended a lot of fairs and carnivals and 
celebrations of one kind or another, which 
are fixed events in various towns through. 
out the country, from Watermelon Day at 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, to the flower festi- 
vals of the West Coast towns, and though 
the crowds which they attract may laek the 
color and impressive size of the Eastem 
assemblages, they are generally much more 
interesting. aa 
A political-convention crowd, nig or 
small, is generally a deadly dull crowd. It 
nearly always takes itself as a matter of too 
much importance; it gazes out upon the 
world from very serious eyes. Asecret-order 
conclave or convention, even of national’ 
scope, may improvise a lot of color for 
itself, but is apt to be mighty perfunc.| 
tory. A circus crowd in a small town is ten 
times as interesting, a 


When Boston Forgot Herself 


One of the most orderly crowds I ever 
witnessed was assembled on the plains of 
Eastern Colorado some years ago for the 
incendiary purpose of burning a negro who 
had committed asingularly atrocious crime, 
This crowd was as quiet and as well behaved 
as a church congregation, which I suppose 
is the most orderly of all American assem- 
blages. § 

One of the most disorderly crowds I ever: 
saw was a Philadelphia baseball crowd) 
which earnestly endeavored to mob the 
New York Giants after a game in whieh the 
umpire had rendered a decision distasteful 
to the Philadelphians. This particular 
crowd was not only disorderly in the sudden 
ireful effervescence characteristic of base 
ball crowds but it was a sullenly vengeful’ 
crowd. It waited until long after the game 
was over and rocked the players as they’ 
appeared in their street clothes. | 

In the old days visiting ball players used. 
to put on their uniforms at their hotel and 
ride through the streets to the ball yard in| 
busses, and it was no uncommon thing for 
them to be assaulted by hostile crowds. Of 
late years, however, these uniformed pa- 
rades have been abandoned, just to avoid 
disorder, and it is very rarely that a base- 
ball crowd nurses its anger to the extent of 
pursuing the players after a game, as in the 
case I have cited. > | 

This Philadelphia crowd was rather 4 
dangerous crowd for the time being, but) 
as a general proposition baseball crowds, 
however excited they may seem, are not, 
really dangerous. They blow off st 
with a great deal of noise, but it is seldom 
that anyone is harmed. In effete Boston) 
no longer ago than last summer, Ty Cobb, | 
of the Detroit club, received a police escort, 
off the field, so great was the apparent, 
hostility of the cultured Bostonese toward) 
the famous player; but it is doubtful if 
Ty would have been hurt had he walked 
through the crowd alone. = 

The American spirit of fair play nearly 
always bobs up in cases of this kind, if the 
crowd has a minute or two to reflect. A | 
hoodlum may occasionally throw a pop 
bottle and knock an umpire kicking, butthe 
big majority of the crowd depreeates that 
sort of business, no matter how excited 
it may be. Every American crowd Is al- 
ways intensely partisan where a conte: of 
any nature is involved; but after all ou 
will find down beneath their fay thee 


the old principle of sport: “May t 
man win!” .. 

It is a common theory that in poi of 
sympathy the American crowd is always 
with the under dog; that it always pulls for 
the fellow who isn’t supposed to have 4 
chance; and that is true—up to a cer 
point. It is true just as long as the ul! 
dog is making a showing. Then the cro’ 
roots for him with might and main. [ne 
the crowd climbs upon chairs, and § 
and whistles and throws hats into 
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Why Car Makers 


stampeding 


HE Stewart-Warner Corporation is again first to market a 

high-grade Electric Motor-Driven Warning Signal, at $6, 

just as it was also the first to market the now famous Hand- 
Operated Warning Signal, the first $5 Signal (just reduced to 
$3.50), and as it was the first, years ago, to bring out a high-grade 
Speedometer at about half the price that other speedometers 
were selling for. 

It has always been the policy of this Corporation to give its 
patrons the benefit of lower prices made possible through quantity 
production. 

Electric Motor-Driven Warning Signals have come 
to stay. 

They are the type of Warning Signal used on 
highest priced cars, and are demanded by people 
who are willing to pay for the best that the market 
affords. Heretofore, a good Motor-Driven Warning 
Signal was priced from $10 to $35. 

Some motorists do not understand the difference 
between a so-called ‘‘ vibrator’’ and a real motor-driven 
signal. An electric ‘“‘vibrator’”’ is operated by only a 
coil, and makes a ‘‘buzz.’’ This type has been used 
until now except on the highest priced cars, because elec- 
tric motor-driven warning signals formerly cost more. 


An Electric Motor-Driven 


and Car 


Price including bracket, 
also 10 feet of wiring 
and the entirely new 
BIG PUSH BUTTON 
pictured below at left. 


You Can’t Miss It even in the dark. Not 
a tiny little button 
sunk in the switch holder, 
but BIG as illustration. 
Place it anywhere. Mere 
touch of finger, hand, 
arm, knee or foot 
sounds warning. 
Don’t have to feel for 

it. Quick action 
counts — saves ac- 
cidents and lives. 


Signal consists of a motor, elec- 
trically driven, which at the 
touch of your finger on the 
button turns over 7,000 or 
more revolutions a minute. 


The blast is made by a 
ratchet on the end of this 
rapidly revolving motor shaft 
striking against a sounding 
diaphragm and makes that 
loud, barking noise you hear 
a mile back on a country 
road—the warning that makes 
you pay attention and get out 
of the way. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Owners are 


m to the New 


The Stewart Electric Motor-Driven Warning Signal is going 
to have even a greater Vogue than the Stewart Hand-Operated 
Warning Signal, which was introduced on the market only a year 
ago, but which met with such instant favor as to necessitate 
manufacturing facilities producing 3,000 a day. 


We have now completed new buildings, equipped them with the finest 
automatic machinery, and have employed the best possible electrical experts. 


We are getting after the Motor-Driven Signal business just as we went 
after the Hand-Operated Signal business and got it, and just as we went after 
the Speedometer business and got it. 


Think of it—$6 for a high-grade Electric Motor-Driven Warn- 
ing Signal that before this would have cost anywhere from $10 
to $35. 


Remember also that there is more and more need for a proper 
warning signal on your car. Laws are being passed right and 
left to protect the public. There are crusades for safety being 
carried on everywhere, in every city and country town. 


Sometimes the difference between a little buzz and a 


resounding blast, 
fen ee Swe: deta Hand-operated 
Warning Signal 


from the Stewart 
Electric Motor- 
Driven Warning 
Signal, may save 
a life. 


For your own protection and 
for the protection of others, you 
cannot afford now to be without 
this proper Warning Signal on 
your car. 


Car manufacturers are equip- 
ping their cars with the Stewart 
Electric Motor-Driven Warning 
Signal. 


See that the car you buy is 
so equipped. 


30 Days’ Trial Offer 


If not thoroughly satisfied 


For those desiring a Hand-Operated Signal, 
there is nothing better on the market. The 
price was formerly $5, and now has just been 
° reduced to $3.50. Hundreds of thousands 
after30days’ trial,yourmoneywill on cars Svaynbes: x long, penetrating 

warning blast “‘Makes them pay attention.” 
be cheerfully refunded. Quickly Operated by mere touch of finger, hand or 


installed. Accept no other. arm. Quick action counts. Handsome in 
appearance. 


NOW 35° 
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Bearings 
are USCC : 


“ve been 


asked that 


important, Dick?” 
“They certainly are, Mary.” 


“Because it can be truthfully said that the car we buy 
is only as good as the Bearings upon which its mech- 


question many 


times lately,” said the salesman. 


“And [| want to say that our cars are equipped with New 
Departure Ball Bearings. These Bearings have been se- 


anism is mounted, 

“They carry the weight of my loaded car—resist the shocks 
and jars of the road — nullify 

the stresses and strains imposed AG. 


upon the entire mechanism — Pp RTURE 
and at the same time reduce CIND 
RINGS 


lected by our engineers because of their unexcelled effi- 
ciency proven by the severest experimental and practical 
service tests. 
“Then again,” continued the 
salesman, “New Departure Ball 
earings are noiseless and fool- 
proof—and by their own inher- 
ent durability extend the life of 
the car itself. 


friction to the vanishing point 
wherever rotating motion oc- 
curs in the chassis. 


“Like everything in this car, 
Sir, the New Departure Ball 


Bearings are absolutely guar- 
anteed.” 


There are more good reasons why 
you should buy a New Departure 
equipped car in our illustrated book- 
let, “New Departure Ball Bearings 


and What They Mean to the Car 
Owner.” Write for Booklet “A.” 


“The overcoming of friction New Departure 


Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained, ‘‘fool-proof”’ unit 
carrying all the loads and stresses simul- 
taneously from whatever direction they 
may come, with equal efficiency, and 
reducing friction to the vanishing point. 


New Departure 
Single Row Type 


A highly perfected anti- 
friction Bearing for use 
where radial loads only 
are to be carried, 


means much to me, because fric- 
tion causes rapid wear and waste 
of power. By conserving this 
power I am enabled to get greater 
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mileage per gallon of gasoline and 
oil. The saving of wear also pulls 
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down my upkeep expense.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Hartford Division, Hartford, Connecticut Western Branch, Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 
ritish Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., London, i 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 


pace, 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
But when the upper dog—the fellow who 
ected to win—commences win- 
ted 245 then the crowd is right with him! 
¢ it is at a prize fight you will hear the 
ads jeering the reeling under dog and im- 
jloring the upper dog to knock him 
Jead!” If it is at a boat race, and the crew 
‘hat “doped” best is showing a wide gap 
of open water, you’ll hear derisive laughs 
‘or the ruck-rowers running along the ob- 
ervation trains. If it is at a baseball or 
‘ootball game, the delegation that is losing 
s characterized as a “bunch of bums.” | 
~ Yes, yes! The American crowd is with 
che under dog as long as he has a chance; 
jut above all else the American crowd is 
vith the winner, with the best man. And 
- regret to say that it sometimes makes 
nighty little difference how the winner 
vins, just so he wins. This is especially 
rue of professional sport. A prize fighter 
nay be robbed of a championship title by 
1 palpably bad decision, but you see the 
srowd trailing, not with the victim of the 
‘obbery but with the man who profited 
thereby. A ball club may be beaten out of 
. pennant on some technicality, but the 
rowds that go to see the World’s Series 
nvolving the beneficiary of the technicality 
ire in no way lessened. ; 
- The injustice of the deal may rankle in 
she bosoms of the fair-minded for a time, 
yut the mass of the people—the crowd— 
loesn’t ask “‘How did he win?” It asks 
‘Did he win?” Any excuse for a defeat, no 
natter how well grounded, is pronounced 
in “alibi”? nowadays, and “‘alibis”’ are not 
opular with the crowd. The crowd is with 
she winner. It says: “‘May the best man 
vin”; but it is apt to accept the winner as 
she best man, regardless. We are a great 
jport-loving people, and exponents of the 
quare deal and all that, but how we do 
idmire a winner! 


Brass Buttons in New York 


The worst-looking crowd I ever saw— 
worst in appearance—was a crowd of some 
hhirty thousand at a bull fight in the City 
9f Mexico during Huerta’s régime; but it 
was a well-behaved crowd. It was madly 
nthusiastic at times but never disorderly. 
it was just a ragged, poverty-stricken 
nultitude, but I was told that this was an 
exceptionally temperate assemblage for a 
yull fight: In the old days, I was informed, 
she lads in the bleachers used often to tear 
1p the seats and hurl ’em at the bull fight- 
ts; but now they have concrete seats, 
which cannot be plucked from their base. 

An election night or a New Year’s Eve 
srowd in New York is a reasonably boister- 
us assemblage, but it has one redeeming 
eature, which is that no one has to get 
nixed up with it unless he desires. Reén- 
orced by old John Barleycorn and equipped 
with “‘ticklers”’ and confetti and cow bells, 
1 million people, more or less, jammed,into 
1 few blocks of Broadway can make night 
‘airly hideous. 

New York crowds are the most docile 
and thoroughly disciplined crowds in the 
and, when the police are round, and 
uckily the police are generally round. 
When they are absent the New York crowd 
can get as wild as the west wind. The New 
Yorker, or at least the New Yorker who is 
upt to be found in a crowd, is powerfully 
mpressed by a blue uniform. Nowhere 
Ise in America do you find a policeman so 
zreatly respected. I have heard it sug- 
zested that this is because there is a large 
‘oreign population in the city, taught from 
generations back in the old countries to 
respect the majesty of brass buttons and 
other visible forms of authority. 

A New York policeman lets a crowd go 
larther than would an officer of any other 
town, and can gather it in again more 
rapidly, A New York policeman is ac- 
customed to large crowds, and never gets 
alarmed about them. As long as a crowd 
which is supposed to be solely on pleasure 
bent, as ona New Year’s Eve, does not get 
violent, the big-town policemen stand by 
and grin good-naturedly. When they do 
‘ake an assemblage in hand, however, they 
are most rude and primitive. They never 
ise clubs, as often occurs in other cities when 
1 problem in crowd handling develops, but 
they have a method of hurling their big 
odies up against human barricades in a 
way that is mighty jarring on the system. 

The New York police department does 
not permit uniformed officers inside a ball 
yard or any other place to which admission 
s charged, save in case of grave necessity, 
on the theory that it is the duty of the 
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management to police its own premises. 
Wherefore, a myriad of special policemen, 
in gray and khaki uniforms of private 
agencies, are employed; but a New York 
crowd is not particularly impressed by 
these specials. It knows full well that the 
special officer’s authority is limited, and it 
rather resents his presence; so whenever 
there is a big bulge in an assemblage a froth 
of gray or khaki is generally seen oozing out 
helplessly along the edges. 

There is one special officer in New York, 
however, who seems to exercise a curious 
spell over a crowd. His name is Tom 
O’Neill, and he generally has charge of a 
squad of men at the ball games and boxing 
matches. Heisa burly fellow with a tawny 
mustache and is always dressed in civilian 
clothes; but he is known by sight to many 
thousands of people. Any time a row 
breaks out in a crowd Tom marches right 
into the middle of the disorder, always all 
alone, and I have never yet seen him fail to 
stop the trouble without resorting to force. 

A regular policeman in uniform could 
doubtless do the same thing, but a man in 
the attire of a special would only be jeered 
and derided, and maybe assaulted. An 
umpire walking off the field with a crowd 
raging at his heels, but with Tom O’Neill 
stalking at his elbow, is as safe as if he were 
in a church. The secret of Tom’s success is 
doubtless his courage, and the fact that the 
crowd rather feels that it knows him, that 
he is a personal acquaintance. 

I have seen the late Jack Sheridan, the 
American League umpire, who was quite 
well along in years in the latter days of his 
umpirical career, move snapping and snarl- 
ing like an old lion through an enraged 
crowd at the Polo Grounds, and never a 
hand would be raised against him. The 
crowd would be hating old Jack virulently, 
but any man who offered to harm him 
would probably have been licked by nine 
other men in the crowd at once—because 
the crowd felt that it knew Jack and be- 
cause it admired his courage. It wanted to 
pester him, in the same spirit that small 
boys pester a school-teacher, but it did not 
want to harm him. 

A crowd turns on mighty little things. 
One night, in a little boxing club on the 
lower East Side of New York, an Irishman 
named Charley Egan was fighting an 
Italian. The place was jammed with Ital- 
jians, all rooting wildly for their countryman 
to win, but he had just barely weathered 
the first round. When the second round 
was only a few seconds old it became ap- 
parent that the Italian was no match for 
Egan, and a murmur of discontent passed 
over the crowd. In that crowd were East 
Siders of vast disrepute. There had been 
some little betting on the Italian. No offi- 
cers were present, and very few Americans. 


Saved by a Song 


Looking back through the haze of smoke 
that filled the low-ceilinged room it seemed 
that the dark faces wore strangely sinister 
expressions, and one thought of long, sharp 
stilettos and loose-tongued revolvers. The 
storm broke when Egan finally cut loose a 
swinging wallop and dropped the Italian in 
his own corner. 

As the Irishman turned away from his 
prostrate opponent and walked back to his 
handlers the crowd erupted in wild tur- 
moil and began pushing over the chairs 
and screaming threats of violence against 
the Americans. To get to his dressing room 
through the ring Egan would have to pass 
through that infuriated mob. He sat down 
on the stool in his corner for a moment, his 
face very white, and the crowd kept shoving 
closer to the ring. 

Suddenly Danny Morgan, Egan’s man- 
ager and a rather noted handler of pugilists 
round New York, remembered that Egan 
was a good singer. He clambered into the 
ring and pressed his lips to Egan’s ear. 

“Sing!” hissed Morgan. ‘Sing, you 
son-of-a-gun, sing!” 

Leaping to his feet and lifting one gloved 
hand in air, while his opponent lay stretched 
across a chair in the opposite corner, still 
unconscious, Egan broke out a rich bary- 
tone in Last Night Was the End of the 
World. He sang as if he were inspired too. 
The tumult hushed. The sinister faces 
softened. When the last notes of Egan’s 
voice drifted out into the thick smoke the 
crowd began applauding, and in the end 
the Irish boxer passed through an aisle of 
applauding Italians to the sanctity of his 
dressing room. 

The largest crowd that ever attended a 
boxing exhibition in America was at the 
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meeting of Packey McFarland and Mike 
Gibbons, at Brighton Beach last summer. 
It numbered over twenty-five thousand, 
according to the official count, but the gate 
receipts were small compared to those of 
many fights. An American prize-fight crowd 
is always democratic enough, but is gener- 
ally made up of arough element. The very 
nature of the sport appeals to that sort of 
element. 

Nowadays many women are at every 
fight held in New York, but their presence 
has had no softening influence. The fight 
fans are a poor lot of sports anyway. There 
was a time when I would have wagered 
that of all crowds a fight crowd would give 
a woman the most respectful attention; 
but one night at the St. Nicholas Rink, in 
New York, a woman made a suffrage 
speech from the ring, and the crowd tried 
to hoot her down. Since then I haven’t had 
a very high regard for the sportsmanship of 
the fight followers. 

Every year in America millions of words 
are sent rattling round the country, via tele- 
graph, wires, describing big crowds. The 
telegraph companies now have platoons 
of carefully selected operators who tramp in 
the wake of the great gatherings, their instru- 
ments under their arms, to assist in moving 
the armies of trained and tried adjectives 
marshaled by the reporters. Over two hun- 
dred thousand words will be sent out of 
New London, Poughkeepsie, New Haven or 
Cambridge, or from the scene of a big prize 
fight or polo game, and at least half that 
‘file’? will be descriptive of the crowd. 


Kid Watts’ Motto 


Among these words you will find many 
and many a good old veteran word to 
which the experience is nothing new—gray 
and grizzled old words that have seen 
experience in crowds, from presidential 
inaugurations to lynching bees. 

Modestly I claim acquaintance, and even 
close friendship, with some of these war- 
worn words. We have been little pals to- 
gether in many a feverish fight for the first 
edition. 

When a crowd is very small they have 
helped me make it small but enthusiastic 
or representative. When it is very large 
they have carried me swiftly along on pal- 
pitating phrase to many a semicolon and 
period. For me, assisted by friendly old 
words, the banked thousands will pulsate 
when Hoozis drops back to the forty-yard 
line for a try at goal from the field. The sea 
of faces will be drawn or tense. There will 
be blazes, breakers or waves of color. So- 
prano screams may be heard. Wild, mighty, 
furious or tremendous roars will be emit- 
ted and there will be something about 
the weather—always something about the 
weather; the transparent or fleckless or 
somber or dripping skies; the tang in the 
air, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

Back in the newspaper offices the copy 
readers will refer to this as ‘‘flubdub’’— 
this crowd stuff—and that sounds belit- 
tling, especially if it is translated as meaning 
to flub, or even to dub; but “‘flubdub”’ is 
the fat on which telegraph companies feed 
round a big American crowd. 

I have come to the conclusion, after 
careful observation, that an Eastern crowd, 
and especially a New York crowd, will 
stand for more indignities and even down- 
right abusive treatment than crowds 
anywhere else in the country. An Eastern 
crowd rarely resents any sort of imposition, 
from suddenly increased prices of admission 
to the most miserable accommodations. A 
Western crowd will quickly and vocifer- 
ously complain, while a Southern crowd 
is wholly intolerant of ill-treatment—and, 
therefore, crowds down South get the best 
treatment. 

I suggested this thought to my friends 
Mosey and Kid Watts, the other evening, 
when I happened to meet them on the plat- 
form of the Grand Central subway station 
in New York at the rush hour. It was the 
first time Mosey and Kid Watts and I have 
ever met in a crowd, all off duty. 

“Well,” said Kid Watts as we ap- 
proached the open side door of a packed 
Bronx express train, and were suddenly 
charged upon from behind by a big subway 
guard, and pushed and prodded and 
pounded and generally manhandled and 
maltreated until we were finally wedged 
into bare breathing space in a car, “maybe 
it’s so. Maybe New York crowds do stand 
for a lot. Still,” he added thoughtfully, 
“you mus’ remember ’at it’s always all 
righ’ to trim a New Yorker any time you 
get a crack at him.” 
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“On the Puli 
of the World”’ 


A famous visitor to Chicago once 
said, “ When I am here I feel that 
my hand is on the pulse of the 
world.” Centrally located in the 
heart of these world-activities is 
this towering example of modern 
genius in service — 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Men who meet to make history in big 
business, art or science; the woman 
traveling alone; the experienced tour- 
ist or the stranger new to Chicago—all 
find their wishes law at Hotel La Salle. 


RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached bath $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 
Room with private bath $3.00, 3.50, 4.00 and 5.00 
Per day 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 


Two persons 


Room with detached bath 
Room with private bath— 
Double room ‘ : 5.00 to 8.00 
Single Room with double bed 4.00, 4.50 and 5.00 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


Two persons $5.00 to $ 8.00 
Three persons 6.00 to 9.00 
Four persons 7.00 to 12.00 


1026 rooms— 834 with private bath 


Hotel La Salle 


Ernest J. Stevens 
Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


The Only Hotel in Chicago Maintaining 
Individual Floor Service Throughout 
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Your Money Buys More— 


More power and greater smoothness —improved 45 
horsepower motor, which is the last word in six- 


cylinder smoothness and flexibility. 
More room—125-inch wheelbase, which means— 


More comfort—tor a full quota of seven adult pas- 


sengers. 


More convenit 
on steering colu! 
More certain 
ing system, | 
More tire mit 

ae 


| 


More stab q 


Ai . 
l switches located 


aries and light- 
& 
<a . 
ul service—there 
nto use every day 
ich wheelbase. 
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Because we are the world’s largest producers of sixes 
and fours, we can and do give in this improved Six a 
car which is dominant value among Sixes. 


Let the Overland dealer show you the Overland Six— 
also the five-passenger four-cylinder touring cars at 


$695 and: $615 and the roadsters at $675 and $595 —all 
prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Light that 
Is Not Injured by 
Bumps and Vibration 


Brilliant, reliable light is as vital 


as fuel. Prest-O-Liteis efficient and 
trouble proof—won’t fail you in 
emergencies—and never needs atten- 
tion that you yourself cannot give, 
| fi easily and quickly. 

Prest-O-Lite is as sturdy as your 
| motorcycle itself. It stands the jolts. 
1 Thoroughly practical, dependable, 
7 and convenient. Costs less to buy 
4 and less to use than any other system 
\| of brilliant lighting. 


| | Judge Prest-O-Lite for Yourself 
| 


Use it for 30 Days on your motorcycle— 
give it every test. 


REESE ALLEL IS ELLLS DODE REED 


] Then if you can duplicate the service 
| rendered at equal or less cost, you get your 
money back. 


When You Buy 
Complete Equipment 


Buy the kind that will stand up under : 
hard use. At a very attractive price, : 
Prest-O-Lite, a lamp and a mechanical 


LEMP RL 
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: 
Prove its superiority. ul 
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horn will give you dependable service. 
You can get this combination, from your 
dealer, on any motorcycle you buy. 


Send for complete information on motor- 
cycle lighting. Your name and address 
on margin of this page brings it to you. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
Main Offices and Factory 
612 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadian Offices and Factory, Merritton, Ontario 


SREGSGSTRRUANESEE 


ENE ALLER 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


Look at this Heel and Sole 


It shows why they won’t slip. Wear them and 
the air cushion and rubber studs act as a cushion 
on hard surfaces. Rain or Snow, no rubber shoes 


required. 
They do not muti- 


On Golf Courses 227,207 mati 
they give a firm foothold on steep banks and hills. 

. Where absolute security is de- 
Boating manded. Warranted not to crack 
or break. Best for every-day work or play. 


HEELS at our store or sent by mail for 25 


cents. Bring or send diagram. 


SOLES (Men’s) in black 65c; tan 75c; 


white 85c pair. At our store or 
mailed. Bring or send diagram if not at 
dealer’s. 
Wholesale Prices Sent on Request 
BAILEY RUBBER CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs., Pats. 
Rubber Goods. 


For men and women, black or tan, 


and Retailers. Everything in 
100-Page Catalog Free. 


Wi Prices $15.00 u SOLD or RENTED 
anywhere at 4 to % MANUFACTURERS’ 

PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 

N codher Free Trial. spnstallmsnt payments if de- 


sired. e for catalo; 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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De Projical Son 


HE old fellow who is the originator of 

the following sermon must be thought of 
as wearing a long Prince Albert coat about 
two sizes too large for him, his trousers fold- 
ing up round his ankles like an accordion, 
his eyebrows long, shaggy and white, his 
beard short and nappy, what little mustache 
he has in each corner of his mouth being also 
white. 

After taking off his old beaver hat, which 
was clean of hair in spots, and displaying a 
perfectly bald head, with the exception of 
a little white hair round the edges, he ad- 
justed on his nose a pair of old-fashioned 
gold square-rimmed eyeglasses; and, snap- 
ping his eyes once or twice at his congrega- 
tion over his eyeglasses, and then once or 
twice under them, he proceeded to deliver 
the following sermon. 

The old darky could not read, but learned 
his sermons by hearing some minister deliver 
them. Thisis the reason why the old fellow 
got so mixed up: 


Befo’ I selexes de tex’ to-night, my be- 
lubbed brederen, I wants to call yo’ deten- 
tion to de fac’ dat de regular choir practice 
will tek place in dis church on Friday night 
at half pas’ seben. 

On Monday night dar will be a meetin’ 
of de deacons. At dis meetin’ I wants to 
have a report from de coal committee. We 
didn’t have no report ’tall from dis com- 
mittee las’ year, an’ we can’t spec’ de rail- 
road company in Goldsboro to keep open 
coal cars on de sidetrack all dis winter like 
dey did las’. We will now proceed wid de 
sermon. 

In selexing de tex’ to-night, my fellow 
sufferers, I wants yo’ to go ’way back wid 
me to de time when Chaderack, Comeback 
and Lettergo walked through de flaring 
flames of de fiery furnace, when de lions 
was cas’ into Daniel’s den, and Jonah swal- 
lowed de Prince of Wales; and dar we find 
de stunnin’ words dat “A suttin man had 
two sons.”’ 

Now de youngest son were a very con- 
temptionable young man, who were in no 
wise reposed to do de will of he father; an’ 
he were, darfo’, a projical son, an’ de las’ 
state of dat man was wuss dan de fust 
state. 

Now de Scriptures tell us dat de young 
man got tired a-livin’ easy, so he call to he 
pa and say? “Pa, gimme my share of de 
substum, an’ I will tek it an’ go ’way into a 
fur country, an’ yo’ll see my face no mo’.”’ 

Now I reckon de ole man were tired 
botherin’ wid de projical an’ he were willing 
to let him hoe he own row, caze we read in 
de Book dat de young man tek his share of 
de substum and gone into a fur country; 
an’ dar he spen’ he substum in riotous ex- 
trabigance, high libin’ an’ sin, till bye-m- 
bye he money were all throw’ away and he 
were reduced to a great needcessity. So 
great were de needcessity what de young 
man were reduced to dat he were compel’ 
2 hire heself out to a rich man to min’ 

og. 

Now de Scriptures don’t says so, but it 
am supposed dat dis were a very mean 
white man, caze we read in de Book dat de 
young man were fain to full his stomach on 
de hus’s where he fed he hog wid. So when 
he come to heself he say: ‘‘ De very servant 
on my Pa’s place got bread to eat an’ I ain’t 
had none. I’s gwine back to de ole man an’ 
ax him to tek me as a hired man on he plan- 
tation.”” So he tek he pearl rings off he 
han’ an’ throw ’em to de hog; an’ de hog 
run at ’em, caze Scriptures tell us: “If you 
cas’ yo’ pearl’ befo’ swine dey’ll turn roun’ 
an’ ren’ you.” 

Now when de young man were yet a long 
way off he were overtook by a great deluge 
of rain, an’ it rained forty years and forty 
mont’s. 

So great were de deluge dat de young 
man were overtook by dat he were compel’ 
to buil’ heself a boat to keep from gittin’ 
drownded; and after he sail’ roun’ in he 
boat for a mont’, a mont’ and a half or two 
mont’s, he lit on Mount Ararat, wid de olive 
branch in he mouth. 

Jest as soon as de young man lit on de 
olive branch, wid Mount Ararat in he 
mouth, he pa see him comin’, an’ he run 
out to meet him; an’ he ketch him an’ hug 
him an’ throw he han’s roun’ he neck an’ 
cry: ‘‘O Absolum, my son, my son Abso- 


lum!”’ Den he gib him another ring to put 
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on he han’, an’ a gole stud wid a white 
shirt in de bosom, an’ he call to de hired 
man an’ tell him to kill a fat calf an’ mek 
a great feas’. An’ ’cordin’ to de way he say 
so it were done. 

After de feas’ were all ready de ole man 
he sen’ roun’ an’ invite all he rich neighbor’ 
an’ dey all wid one consent begin to mek 
excuse. One man say he jest taken in a 
piece of new groun’ an’ he ain’t got time; 
another say he jest bought a yoke of oxen 
an’ he got to look after he purchase; an’ 
another man say he jest married a nice 
young wife an’—an’—an’—he wa’n’t hon- 
gry. 

Well, when de ole man fine out how all he 
rich neighbor’ discount him, he git vex’; 
an’ he call he hired man an’ tell him to go 
out into the highways an’ into de byways 
an’ gether all he kin fine, caze de bline kin 
see, an’ de lame kin walk, an’ de deef kin 
hear, an’ my son Absolum what was dead 
am alive agin. 

So de hired man he go an’ he gether de 
bline, an’ de lame, an’ de halt, an’ de deef, 
an’ all de po’ people in dat lan’; an’ he 
fotch ’em an’ he sit ’em down, an’ dey mek 
a great feas’. An’ after dey done eat up 
everything de fragments what dey gether 
up fill’ seben baskets full an’ five small 
fishes over. 

I would like to continue de preachments 
longer to you dis evenin’, my fellow suf- 
ferers; but de fac’ is dar’s a po’ cullud 
?oman dyin’ down de road dar, an’ she can’t 
die till I git dar. 

So we will now close de suvvices by 
singin’ de sixteent’ hymn on de ’leven’ page 
in de book: ~ 

“Come, ye sinners, po’ an’ needy, weak 
an’ wounded, sick an’ so’.” 

Now while de contribution box am bein’ 
circumambulated roun’, de choir will please 
vociferate. 


A Free Advertisement 


HE following, which appeared on a cir- 

cular recently issued in China, has just 
been sent to us by one of our friends there 
as an example of Oriental advertising for 
English trade: 


NOTICE 
THE RAILWAY HOTEL. 


Hangchow was a famous place in an- 
cient times. But .now. since the Shanghai- 
Hangchow Railway has been connected. 
the commerce is gradually Prospered. The 
most prosperous place is the Hanghlow 
Railway Station and those places near it. 
of course there are many hotels stood. but 
neither of them is close to the RaiLway sta- 
tion. nor is built up in the best foroign style. 
so the masters of the hotel having spent 
much money begin to build the great build- 
ing. the Railway Hotel. on its upper part 
there is the Roof-Garden. and by using the 
electrie passing the people can go up and 
down without any on-foot trouble. while 
on the lowe part the merchant shops sup- 
plying with different kinds of things are 
arranged. so that the things may be conven- 
iently bought up. Everything is protty. 
handsomo and well-arranged. the ladies 
and gentlemen. whoreachit. will forget togo 
back for the sake of enjoying themselves. 
Now let us show some best and peculiar 
cbarcteristics as following. 


(1) The Location. It is slightly opposite 
to the Hangchow Railway station. when 
you leave the train. and walk foward a few 
steps you will see the beautiful building in 
front of you. It is close to th large street 
ching-ho-fang. chen-hwang hill west lake 
and some oth er famous places. 


(2) The Building. It is a three-storied 
house. and is built in the foreign up-to-dog 
style. The roof-garden on the upper part 
furnished with seats for tea. and the mer- 
chant shops on the lower part supply with 
best productions. The hotel in the middle 
consists altogether of about more than 
hundred rooms. about more than sixty 
rooms in each story. It is full of bright 
rays and fresh air. Large and beautiful are 
the hall and the dinin room. which may be 
let for marriage. feast giving. meeting. etc. 
The rest. such as the garden. the lawn, 
the newsroom. and the play-ground. are 
very pretty. and are built of the magnifi- 
cent and skilful works. which the others 
can not be compared with. 


(3) The preparation. The foreign furni, 
tures. the large iron-beds. and those fin 
and usoful things are furnished. The hote 
also provided with the beautiful ‘Spread, 
ings. the silk beduilts, the mosquito net 
and the electric lamps. which may be usec 
by the passenggers without paying any 


money. It is still much bett for the pas. 
sengers that the decorations. foods. drinks 
and implements are providid too. In; 
word. the hotel provides with every thing 
and makes it as good as possible. 


(4) The Supply. The hotel supplies witl, 
foreign and chinese feast. or dinary dinner 
lunch and all kinds of foods. The water i: 
filtered. and it is very clean indeed The dili- 
gent and trustful boys and maidens ax 
hired. and the passengers may call them aj 
pleasure. The commitee who especially, 
has the duty of adhering will do the pas. 
sengers. order at any time There are chair; 
and sedan-chairs prepared for those wh< 
want to go ou for doing business or else 
and also many necessary articles supplied 


(5) The communication. The hotel i: 
very close to the Hangchow Railway Sta. 
tion. so the luggage and goods may he 
delivered back to the passengers by the com: 
mittce if they give him the bill. He can alsc 
get a ticket or send up a report of trans. 
porting goods etc. for them. If they wani 
to see some friends or visit the famou; 
places. the boat. the jinricsha. the chai 
and the horse may be hired in a moderati 
price. letters and telegrams can also be 
despatched fer them by the hotel. | 


How Van Got Left 


HEN Charles E. Van Loan was ¢ 
sporting writer his duties took him t¢ 
the training camp of James J. Jeffries at the 
time Jeff was preparing for the battle witl 
Jack Johnson at Reno. There Van en. 
countered an old acquaintance in the per: 
son of black Bob Armstrong, who was quite 
a fighter in his day, later a good trainer, 
and always one of the great characters 0} 
the ring. 
At that time Van had a slight weakness 
for a pastime that amounted to a passior 
with Armstrong—to wit, craps. Bob hac 
cleaned up the Jeffries camp so thoroughly 
that no one but himself had any money 
until Van arrived with a sprightly new 
bank roll. Hearing of the Armstrong 
affluence, Charley, decided that it was ur 
to him to maintain the supremacy of a 
white race. 

Without saying anything to anyone con: 
cerning his intentions, he inveigled Bot 
out behind a barn one afternoon, and there 
they jousted with the little ivory cube: 
until along toward sunset. Then Bot 
appeared—alone. 

““Where’s Van?” growled Jeffries 
““Where’d you leave Van?” 

‘Mist’ Van Loon?” said Bob inniocenety 
“He out behine de ba’n. Ah lef’ hin 
theah.”’ mi 

““What’s he doing?” asked Jeff. “Dic 
you leave him gettin’ ideas?” 

“No, suh,” said Bob. ‘Ah reckon not 
Ah lef’ him wivout no ideas a-tall. Mist 
Jeff,” he said confidentially, “Ah lef’ dat 
Mist’ Van Loon wiv jes de puspuh rashur 
a his han’. Dat’s how Ah lef’ Mist’ Var 

oon.” - 


A Boxing Battery 


O* SUMMER nights the baseball fie 
of the Brooklyn National League Club. 
in Flatbush, is turned into an open-ail 
boxing arena, with the ring stretched on é 
platform over the home plate. 

Al McCoy, who claims the middleweight 
championship, was fighting Young Ahearn, 
an Englishman, one evening, and was get: 
ting a liberal plastering from the glovec 
hands of the Briton. 

It was such a poor show that the crew 
soon lost interest and settled back into ¢ 
deep silence. 

Along about the sixth round, with 
Ahearn keeping up a steady bombardment 
of McCoy’s bleeding features, a voice was 
heard inquiring: | 

““Wonder who’re the batteries for a 
game?” 

Out of the hush that lay over the vigst 
tier of the grand stand came a loud roar as 
a big fellow rose in his seat and announced 
with true umpirical effect: 

“Ahearn, pitchin’; McCoy, catchin’ : 
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a desperate effort I reached her be- 
ee she Ee ched the floor; otherwise she 
must have done herself an injury. The 
loor banged against the wall behind us, re- 
younded and shut. : f 

I will not deny that the situation put 
my coolness and resource to a tremendous 
‘train. I was kneeling on the rug with 
nadame in my arms, feeling as helpless 
1s it is possible for Henri Giraud to feel. Her 
yeauty was of the sort that is most appeal- 
ng in affliction, and she lay inert across my 
cees. Once she heaved a deep sigh. 

I called loudly for help. I begged ma- 
lame to open her eyes, to revive, to re- 
urn to the world and those who loved her. 
Perhaps my agitation drove me to impulses 
yf speech that were of no practical value 
it the moment, m’sieu, and to invent plans 
or her aid impossible of execution; but 
urge in extenuation the extraordinary 
1ature of my plight. ' 

In the midst of my outcries a sharp rap 
ounded on the door. It was thrown open 
vithout further ceremony and the lady’s 
nale companion appeared on the threshold. 

“So!” said he. ‘‘Here you are, hey?” 
ind then to me: ‘What do you mean by 
yeing here with my wife?” ; 

It did not take me a flicker of time to 
rasp my dilemma. Firmness was re- 
yuired, but it was no time for violence. I 
eleased madame, who flopped on the floor. 
[he shock acted as a stimulant, for almost 
mmediately she sat up. 

“Please close that door,’’ I requested. 
‘There is no need for a scene. This unfor- 
unate circumstance, sir, can be explained 
o your entire satisfaction.” 

Instead of acceding to my proposal he 
rew blustering. 

“Ssh!” came a warning, and the head 
vaiter of the Reese eased through the door. 
‘What’s the matter here?” 

The other stated his grievance, without 
bating his tones a jot. “‘What do you 
now about that, Roger? Hey? Phone for 
he police! Things’ve come to a pretty pass 
vhen a wife’ll carry on like this under a 
nan’s nose. Get acop! I’ll teach them a 
esson!”’ 

Police! A cop! Imagine my consterna- 
ion, m’sieu! If the police were called in 
was aruined man. My motives would be 
mpugned, my reputation irreparably lost, 
ind Roxie—I made a step forward, but the 
lead waiter forestalled me. 

“T wouldn’t raise a rumpus if I were 
rou,” he advised. ‘“‘It would only hurt 
very one of you without doing a particle 
f good. Why not be reasonable? Prob- 
bly Mr. Giraud would be willing to talk 
yusiness?”’ 

Talk business! You can imagine how I 
ricked up my ears; the affair assumed at 
mce an entirely different aspect. In a 
lash I saw it all, the whole diabolical 
cheme. It was blackmail! 

Drawing myself up, I bent my brows 
m them and said with an air of authority 
hat could not fail to impress: ‘Enough! 
stand aside, m’sieu, and permit me to pass. 
discern your infamy!” 

His answer was to push against the door, 
yut he was defeated in his object of closing 
t by a foot dexterously inserted in the 
ypening. And from the owner of the foot 
ame a halloo that made my heart leap: 

“Henree! Oh, Henree!’’ 

“Joe!” I shouted in a great voice. “‘Here 
am! A moi, my friend! To the rescue!” 

A strong heave, and the dear fellow 
urched into the room, almost overturning 
he fellow Roger. 

. “What's this?” he demanded -angrily. 

What’re you up to now, Frenchy? We’ve 
een waiting ten minutes! The girls got 
ired of sitting round all dressed up and 
nade me bring ’em along. They’re in the 
lressing room now.” 

Then he espied madame sitting forlornly 
mn the floor and his eyes opened wide. 
Next he stared at Roger; from him to the 
1usband; and im- 
nediately his expres- 
ion changed. He 
ippeared to dilate 
vithrage; his aspect 
ecame positively 
errifying. 

Nota word did he 
itter, but, fixing the 
‘ulprit with a pene- 
rating look, he began 
o shed his coat. 
slowly and warily he 
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did it, and then his lips began to move. I 
was astounded until I caught the syllables 
they formed: ‘One, two, three, four uy 
Yes; he was counting. 

Next he began to circle round his adver- 
sary on the balls of his feet, like a pugilist 
seeking an opening, his body crouched and 
every muscle taut. In that moment M’sieu 
Joe, small as he doubtless was, seemed a 
giant, a thunderbolt of avenging wrath. 
His lips continued to move rapidly, almost 
without sound. I tingled with delightful 
expectancy; it was plain that M’sieu Joe 
meditated an assault on my enemy, a coup 
de poing, perhaps a shrewd buffet on the 
ear. How bitterly I regretted never hav- 
ing imparted to him the trick of the feet, 
whereby he might deliver a kick in a vul- 
nerable spot. 

Poltroon that he was, the conspirator 
backed up. ‘‘Hold on a minute! Who’re 
you? What’re you buttin’ in for?” 

“Forty-eight, forty-nine—FIFTY !”’ fin- 
ished M’sieu Joe in a yell of triumph, and 
launched himself through space. 

Ah, my friend, how magnificent he was! 
Though dwarfed by the huge stature of his 
adversary, his brave heart amply offset this 
disadvantage. He was a very demon of 
force. His agility was beyond defense; he 
rained blow upon blow, accompanying each 
one with a grunt of effort, then a joyous 
whoop. 

“Keep off, Henree!’’ he shouted fiercely 
when I essayed a feint in rear. ‘‘ Leave him 
to me! He’s my meat!” 

And at it he went with redoubled fury. 
I seized a chair. If the fellow called Roger, 
or madame, ventured to intervene, it was 
my intention to deliver a stroke upon the 
head, regardless of consequences—to bean 
them. But they did nothing. They dodged 
away behind the bed to be out of harm, 
and there watched the combat. 

Combat, did I say? It could not be 
termed anything so dignified. The black- 
mailer’s courage was not equal to his bulk. 
He opposed but the feeblest resistance to 
M’sieu Joe’s onslaught. He was, indeed, 
my friend’s meat. Soon M’sieu Joe had 
him prone on the floor, howling for mercy; 
but no mercy did he show. Again and 
again did M’sieu Joe bang his head against 
the boards, belaboring the wretch with feet 
and fists. The uproar was deafening. Of 
course it could not fail to attract attention 
and people came running from both ends of 
the hall. They blocked the door. 

Among them was Madame Hicks. I de- 
scried her headdress above the throng and 
was instantly seized of a peculiar sinking 
sensation at the pit of my stomach, for 
Mille. Roxie was with her. Taking in the 
situation in a trice, madame thrust through 
the crowd and confronted her husband at 
the moment he abandoned his cowed victim. 

“Mister Hicks!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Don’t you ‘mister’ me,” said M’sieu 
Joe, breathless and disheveled but exulting. 
“What d’you think of Handsome Hubert 
now? Why don’t you take a picture of him? 
Ain’t his eyes pretty? And his mouth too?” 

“Joe, what’s the matter? What’s he do- 
ing here?”’ 

My friend snorted and unceremoniously 
slammed the door in the faces of the spec- 
tators. He drew on his coat. There was a 
strange new confidence in his bearing. 

“Why, him and this hussy tried to pull 
the badger game on poor ol’ Henree. So I 
bust him. That’s about what I thought 
he’d come to! What do you think of your 
sweet-scented Hubert now?” 

What madame thought of him was plainly 
revealed in the complete indifference she 
betrayed for the fellow’s sufferings. He 


was wiping his mouth and sniffling; ma- 
dame averted her face. But whenshe looked 
at her husband her eyes were soft. 
““You ean beat his bloody head off for all 
I care, dear,’ she said. ‘‘ Did he hurt you?” 
“He couldn’t smash an aig!” 
M’sieu Joe. 


said 
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Meanwhile, there was Mlle. Roxie to be 
reckoned with. She was standing aloof, 
gazing upon the tableau in chilly silence. 
Her lips were compressed; one foot beat a 
tattoo on the floor. The symptoms were 
not to my liking, and I perceived that an 
ae elucidation of the mystery was advis- 
able. 

“Madame,”’ I said to the fair Patsy, ‘“‘is 
that person the husband of that lady?”’ 

My fiancée took it upon herself to reply: 
“Not so’s you could talk about it. She’s 
got one husband already that I know of, in 
Los Angeles. How’s Phil, Florida?” 

The woman behind the bed did not an- 
swer. 

“T reckon the show business must have 
been rotten lately? Huh?” continued Mlle. 
Roxie remorselessly. Then she burst into a 
shrill laugh. ‘“‘ Well, for land’s sake, look at 
your eyebrow!” 

Of course the feat was impossible of per- 
formance for Florida, but we all looked at 
it for her. M’sieu, the lady had no left 
eyebrow at all! I was stricken cold with 
amazement. Where the beautiful thin 
line had been was only a smear, a faint 
smudge. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,’”’ suggested M’sieu 
Joe. His righteous fury appeased, discre- 
tion asserted itself. ‘‘They’ll be bustin’ in 
agin in a minute and we can’t afford a 
ruckus. That’s the trouble about bein’ 
rich. Come on, leave these sorry rascals 
go, Henree. I mean you too,” he said 
wrathfully to the waiter. ‘‘I believe you 
were in on this. And if I hadn’t promised 
my wife to act like a gen’l’man I’d wear 
you out, you big Say, what time is 
Tee 

A ludicrous amazement was reflected in 
his countenance. 

“Ten minutes past twelve,” I told him. 

“The New Year,’ said M’sieu Joe. 
“And I’ve had a fight, and Patsy’s cussed, 
and Henree’s in bad! Our good resolutions 
didn’t last five minutes!” 

His expression was so rueful that I felt 
an irresistible impulse to laugh, serious as 
was my predicament. Madame joined in. 
Only Roxie remained grave. 

“Well, anyhow, we made ’em,” said 
madame happily. “‘That’s something, hey, 
Henree? Let’s go. So long, you two. 
Back to the mines for you, Hubert—you 
big stew!”’ 

Out we went. I led toward the Palm 
Garden, but Mlle. Roxie turned and de- 
liberately walked away. Anger and injured 
pride showed in every line of her back. 

‘“What’s the matter, Roxie?” called out 
Madame Hicks. ‘‘Where’re you going? 
Say, come back here!” 

But Roxie kept on going. I could only 
gape. M’sieu Joe seemed to be equally at 
a loss, but his surprise was tinctured with 
impatience. 

“Well, I declare!’”’ cried madame, and 
went in pursuit, leaving us to wait. 

Presently she returned alone. ‘‘ Roxie,’ 
she said, ‘‘won’t come back. She’s gone 
home. You’ve up and done it this time, 
Frenchy!” 

“Home? How? Why? What is the 
meaning of this, madame?” 

“‘She’s broken the engagement,’’ was the 
answer. “And she told me to tell you it 
wouldn’t do any good to follow or to bother 
her any more. She says she thinks she 
likes Alf Jackson better anyhow. So here’s 
your ring.” 

“But,” I stammered, my thoughts sadly 
confused, “‘why—what—where then is the 
diamond necklace?” 

Madame threw at mea glance of unutter- 
able reproach. 

“Oh, Henree, you sure ain’t going to be 
that short! Of course she’ll keep it to 
remember you by.” 

Time and place were alike unsuitable for 
contention on this score. 

“But our marriage!” I _ protested. 
“What reason does she give? This is terri- 
ble! It is unjust— 
cruel—wicked! Be- 
cause I have been the 
innocent victim ——” 

“Maybe so, Hen- 
ree,’’ replied ma- 
dame, rippling into 
laughter again, ‘‘ but 
Roxie thinks differ- 
ent. And take a tip 
from me—wipe Flor- 
ida’s eyebrow off 
your cheek!” 
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The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of 
the Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1916 is brighter and better than 
ever before. 


It offers the greatest 
novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique 
**Fiery Cross’’, and other novelties in 
Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, 
some of which cannot be had else- 
where. This book of 182 pages tells 
all about proved and tested 


Burpee- Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


For forty years we have aimed to render 
the best possible seed service. This 
untiring effort has built for us not only 
the World’s Largest Mail Order 
Seed Business, but also a world-wide 
reputation for efficient service and 
undisputed leadership. Each packet 
contains the result of our forty years’ 
extensive operation and intensive in- 
vestigation. This SILENT SALESMAN is 
mailed free. A post card will bring 
it. Write today and kindly mention 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


: Get all facts, 
proofs, particulars — my 
low prices— money-back 
guaranty—100 views of 
high percentage hatches — 
all come with my big illus- § 
trated Free Book “Hatching 
Facts,’’ in colors. Write me 
today. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. Eabkhes i e : 


Freight 
Prepaid. 1, 
2or3 Months’ 
Home Test 


Br 
Sturdy as Oaks R S 


are always grown on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.” Describes 
over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and 
how to grow them, It's free. Send today. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 142, West Grove, Pa. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


? 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
Book and Almanac for1916 

Has 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
4 true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not satisfied. 
7 C. C. SHOEMAKER 


Box 912, Freeport, Il. 


g. PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS 

|] Famous for hatching “chicks that live.” Re- 
liable—economical—leaders for 35 years. Only 
= incubators that have top radiant heat, down draft 


; PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
Catalog ¥(35) 115 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


FOR EVERY NEED 

Whether you have 

1 tree or 10 thousand, 

you must spray, or eat 

wormy, scabby fruit. Directions free. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. X, Elmira, N.Y. 


* .t°,. Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
57 Varieties Prize-winning, pure-bred, hardy, north- 
ern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; low prices. 
Most successful farm; 19th year, Large fine catalog 3c, 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 134, Mankato, Minn. 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Los Angeles 


Car-by-car count of the automobiles parked 
in the streets of Los Angeles, Aug. 24 to 28, 
1915, revealed, that with nearly 200 brands to 
choose from, 23 per cent of them were shod 
with Goodyear Tires. Thus the metropolis 
of Southern California backs its judgment 
of Goodyear goodness. In all points where 
census has been taken, Goodyear maintains 
the same consistent margin of leadership. 
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Have Goodyear Tires . over- 
turned what practically 
amounts to an economic law? 


It is a business axiom that in 
the distribution of any article 
of almost universal use, the 
largest market rarely goes to 
the product of higher price. 


But buyers in the tire world have 
apparently broken this law. 


They have awarded the great- 
est market to Goodyear Tires. 


And Goodyear Tires are not the 
tires of lower price, but of 
higher price than many others. 


Such a condition has never ob- 
tained before, to our knowl- 
edge, in the industrial history 
of America. 


POST 


An Economic Law 
Turned Upside Down? 


All the artificial barriers which 
usually separate one price- 
class from another have been 
broken down by Goodyear 
Tires. 


All of the various grades of 
automobile ownership have 
been merged into one tire 
grade —and that one tire 
grade is Goodyear. 


There is no national or inter- 


OOD 


national standard of tire qual- 
ity higher than the Goodyear 
standard. 


And though there are scores of 
tires of lower price, no other 
tire in the world is selling so 
widely as Goodyear. 


It is easy to understand why 
this is so. 


A lower price will not compensate 
aman for poor results ina tire. 


Having invested hundreds, o 
thousands, in a motor car, h¢ 
will not let a trifling additiona 
cost stand in the way of get 
ting the highest measure 0. 
safety and service and the 
greatest possible mileage. _ 

In apparently overturning ar 
economic law the tire buyer: 
of America are simply obey 


ing the law of common sense 


> | 


en 


had 


They gladly pay a very littl 
more for Goodyear Tires be 
cause they feel they canno 
afford to dispense with 
Goodyear qualities; anc 
because, for a little more 
Goodyear gives a great de 
more. | 


Detroit and Los Angeles—both 
automobilecenters—are unan- 
imous in their preference for 
Goodyear Tires. 


The birthplace of the industry, 
Detroit remains the home of 
the leading motor car manu- 
facturers of America, whose 
combined output constitutes 
the bulk of this country’s an- 
nual production. 


It is said that, in proportion to 
its population, Los Angeles 
as more motor cars in use 
than any other city in the 
world. 


One reflects, largely, the opin- 
ions of manufacturers; the 
other, the opinions of owners. 


In the case of Goodyear Tires, 
there is not the slightest dif- 
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The Goodyear Conquest of America 
Detroit 


Detroit has something more than 30,000 
motor cars. Actual count Aug. 25 to 29, 1915, 
showed 23 per cent of the cars parked in the 
business section were equipped with Good- 
year Tires. Of Detroit’s 25 manufacturers of 
passenger cars, electrics and light trucks, 15 
ship from 20 to 100 per cent of their cars with 
Goodyear Tires on all wheels, though they 
can get other tires at as low or lower prices. 
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Lead in the Nation 
As in the Cities 


ference of thought between 
the two classes. 


Our tire census of Detroit and 
Los Angeles shows that, in 
each city, Goodyear is favored 
with a lead of 23 per cent. 


And this condition is not pecul- 
iar to Detroit, or to Los Ange- 
les, or to almost any other city 
we should name. 


It is a national condition. It af- 
fects all parts of the country. 


The people at large, by their 
voluntary buyingof Goodyear 
Tires, have made it plain that 
they prefer Goodyear Tires 
above all others. 


Without regard to the cars they 
own, a million motorists or 
more—in the cities and towns 
and on the farms— buy 
Goodyear Tires because they 
last longer and give less trou- 
ble, and because they know 


that in the end Goodyear 
Tires cost less. 

The reasons for this lower cost of 
Goodyear Tires are found in 
their quality and construction. 

Goodyear No-Hook Tires are 
built with five features which 
guard against the five great 
causes of tire deterioration : 

They are fortified against rim- 
cutting by our No-Rim-Cut 
feature; against blow-outs by 
our On-Air cure; against loose 
treads by our rubber rivets; 
against insecurity by our mul- 
tiple braided piano wires 
base; and against puncture 
and skidding by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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A man’s neckwear is 
one big indication of 
his personality. 
Cheney Cravats reflect 
that air of solid worth 
which gives you standing 
with the people you wish 
toimpress. Made of wear- 
resisting Cheney Silks, 
they keep in active service 
for many a day. See 
them at your haber- 
dasher’s. 


CHEN ESM 


Silk Manufacturers 


4th Avenue 
& 18th St, 
New York 


CHENEY YESss 
SILKS 


¥ 


\ Dressed 
a Man 
Usually 


! Wears 


U vy UN GIVE yourtrousersthé proper 
hang. Adjust to every motion. No straining or 
pulling when you stoop or lean. Buy a pair to- 
ay—wear them a week—and if you are not satis- 
fied—take them back and get your money. Every 
pair sold under a positive guarantee. 
Be sure you get the genuine with the name “KADY” 
on the buckles. At leading dealers’ —50 cents. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


{pe this hustling, bustling age your 
nerves and your brains are racked 
by the NOISES which surround you 


on all sides. Your head aches, your 
nerves tingle, your temper is irritated, and 
your CAPACITY for CONCENTRATION 
and, in consequence, your EARNING CA- 
PACITY, are restricted. 


You cannot control the noise of the street, 


but you CAN REDUCE noise in the office by 
using our TYPEWRITER MUFFLER (patent 
applied for). 


Manufactured and sold.only by 
BROWN-WHITE, Inc. 
Weightman Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent eesipand on receipt of $1.00—Canada $1.15. 
pecial discounts on quantities. 
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ONCE A SCOTCHMAN, ALWAYS 4 


game is there. Of course it took genius to 
do this with Angus, and I’ve never denied 
that Ellabelle has it. I bet there wasn’t a 
day in all them years that Angus didn’t 
believe himself to be a stubborn, domineer- 
ing brute, riding roughshod over the poor 
little wreck of a woman. If he didn’t it 
wasn’t for want of his wife accusing him of 
it in so many words—and perhaps a few 
more. 

“‘T guess she got to feeling so sure of her- 
self she let her work coarsen up. Anyway, 
when little Angus come to be eighteen his 
pa shocked her one day by saying he must 
go back home to some good college. ‘You 
mean England,’ says Ellabelle, they being 
at the time in some other foreign domains. 

““*T do not,’ says Angus, ‘nor Sweden nor 
Japan nor German Hast Africa. I mean 
the United States.’ ‘You’re jesting,’ says 
she. ‘You wrong me cruelly,’ says Angus. 
‘The lad’s eighteen and threatening to be 
a foreigner. Should he stay here longer it 
would set in his blood.” ‘Remember his 
weak throat,’ says Ellabelle. ‘I did,’ says 
Angus. ‘To save you trouble I sent for a 
specialist to look him over. He says the 
lad has never a flaw in his throat. We’ll go 
soon.’ 

“Of course it was dirty work on the part 
of Angus, getting to the specialist first, but 
she saw she had to take it. She knew it was 
like the time they agreed on his name—she 
could see the Scotch blood leaping in his 
veins. So she gave in with never a mutter 
that Angus could hear. That’s part of the 
genius of Ellabelle, knowing when she can 
and when she positively cannot, and mak- 
ing no foolish struggle in the latter event. 

“Back they come to New York and 
young Angus went to the swellest college 
Ellabelle could learn about, and they had a 
town house and a country house and Ella- 
belle prepared to dazzle New York society, 
having met frayed ends of it in her years 
abroad. But she couldn’t seem to put it 
over. Lots of male and female society 
foreigners that she’d met would come and 
put up with her and linger on in the most 
friendly manner, but Ellabelle never fools 
herself so very much. She knew she wasn’t 
making the least dent in New York itself. 
She got uncomfortable there. I bet she had 
that feeling you get when you’re riding 
your horse over soft ground and all at once 
he begins to bog down. 

“Anyway they come West after a year or 
so, where Angus had more drag and HElla- 
belle could feel more important. Not back 
to Wallace, of course. Ellabelle had for- 
gotten the name of that town, and also they 
come over a road that misses the thriving 
little town of North Platte by several hun- 
dred miles. And pretty soon they got into 
this darned swell little suburb out from 
San Francisco, through knowing one of the 
old families that had lived there man and 
boy for upward of four years. It’s a town 
where I believe they won’t let you get off 
the train unless you got a visitor’s card and 
a valet. 

“Here at last Ellabelle felt she might 
come into her own, for parties seemed to 
recognize her true worth at once. Some of 
them indeed she could buffalo right on the 
spot, for she hadn’t lived in Europe and 
such places all them years for nothing. So, 
camping in a miserable rented shack that 
never cost a penny over seventy thousand 
dollars, with only thirty-eight rooms and 
no proper space for the servants, they set 
to work building their present marble pal- 
ace—there’s inside and outside pictures of 
it In a magazine somewhere round here— 
bigger than the state insane asylum and 
very tasty and expensive, with hand-painted 
ceilings and pergolas and cafés and hot and 
cold water and everything. 

“Tt was then I first see Ellabelle after all 
the years, and I want to tell you she was 
impressive. She looked like the descendant 
of a long line of ancestry or something and 
she spoke as good as any reciter you ever 
heard in a hall. Last time I had seen her 
she was still forgetting about the r’s—she’d 
say: ‘Oh, there-urr you ah!’ thus showing 
she was at least half Iowa in breed—but 
nothing like that now. She could give the 
English cards and spades and beat them 
at their own game. Her face looked a lit- 
tle bit overmassaged and she was having 
trouble keeping her hips down, and wore a 
patent chin-squeezer nights, and her hair 
couldn’t be trusted to itself long at a time; 
but she knew how to dress and she’d learned 
decency in the use of the diamond except 
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when it was really proper to break out all 
over with ’em. You’d look at her twice in 
any show ring. Ain’t women the wonders! 
Gazing at Ellabelle when she had every- 
thing on, you’d never dream that she’d come 
up from the vilest dregs only a few years 
before—helping cook for the harvest hands 
in Iowa, feeding Union Pacific passengers 
at twenty-two a month or splitting her own 
kindling at Wallace, Idaho, and dreaming 
about a new silk dress for next year, or 
mebbe the year after if things went well. 

“Men ain’t that way. Angus had took 
no care of his figure, which was now 
paunchy, his hair was gray, and he was 
either shedding or had been roached, and 
he had lines of care and food in his face, and 
took no pains whatever with his accent— 
or with what he said, for that matter. I 
never saw a man yet that could hide a dis- 
graceful past like a woman can. They don’t 
seem to have any pride. Most of ’em act 
like they don’t care a hoot whether people 
find it out on ’em or not. 

“Angus was always reckless that way, 
adding to his wife’s burden of anxiety. 
She’d got her own vile past well buried, but 
she never knew when his was going to stick 
its ugly head up out of its grave. He’d go 
along all right for a while like one of the best 
set had ought to—then Zooey! We was 
out to dinner at another millionaire’s one 
night—in that town you’re either a mil- 
lionaire or drawing wages from one—and 
Angus talked along with his host for half an 
hour about the impossibility of getting a 
decent valet on this side of the water, 
Americans not knowing their place like the 
English do, till you’d have thought he was 
born to it, and then all at once he breaks 
out about the hardwood finish to the dining 
room, and how the art of graining has per- 
ished and ought to be revived. ‘And I wish 
I had a silver dollar,’ he says, ‘for every 
door like that one there that I’ve grained to 
resemble the natural wood so cunningly 
you’d never guess it—hardly.’ 

“At that his break didn’t faze anyone 
but Ellabelle. The host was an old train 
robber who’d cut your throat for two bits— 
I'll bet he couldn’t play an honest game of 
solitaire—and he let out himself right off 
that he had once worked in a livery stable 
and was proud of it; but poor Ellabelle, 
who’d been talking about the dear Countess 
of Comtessa or somebody, and the dukes 
and earls that was just one-two-three with 
her on the other side, she blushed up till it 
almost showed through the second coating. 
Angus was certainly poison ivy to her on 
occasion, and he’d refuse to listen to reason 
when she called him down about it. He’d 
do most of the things she asked him to 
about food and clothes and so forth—like 
the time he had the two gold teeth took out 
and replaced by real porcelain nature 
fakers—but he never could understand why 
he wasn’t free to chat about the days when 
he earned what money he had. 

“Tt was this time that I first saw little 
Angus since he had changed from a gov- 
erness to a governor—or whatever they call 
the he-teacher of a millionaire’s brat. He 
was home for the summer vacation. Natu- 
rally I’d been prejudiced against him not 
only by his mother’s praise but by his 
father’s steady coppering of thesame. Judi- 
ciously comparing the two, I was led to 
expect a kind of a cross between Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and the late Sitting Bull, 
with the vices of each and the virtues of 
neither. Instead of which I found him a 
winsome whelp of six-foot or so with Scotch 
eyes and his mother’s nose and chin and 
a good, big, straight mouth, and full of the 
most engaging bedevilments for one and 
all. He didn’t seem to be any brighter in 
his studies than a brute of that age should 
be, and though there was something easy 
and grand in his manner that his pa and ma 
never had, he wasn’t really any more for- 
eign than what I be. Of course he spoke 
Eastern American instead of Western, but 
you forgive him that after a few minutes 
when you see how nice he naturally meant 
to be. I admit we took to each other from 
the start. They often say I’m a good mixer, 
but it took no talent to get next to that 
boy. I woke up the first night thinking I 
knew what old silly would do her darndest 
to adopt him if ever his poor pa and ma was 
to get buttered over the right of way in 
some railroad accident. 

“And yet I didn’t see Angus, Junior, one 
bit the way either of his parents saw him. 
Ellabelle seemed to look on him merely as a 
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smart dresser and social know-it-all that | 
would be a ninety-eight per cent credit to. 
her in the position of society queen for | 
which the good God had always intended | 
her. And his father said he wasn’t any good | 
except to idle away his time and spend | 
money, and would come to a bad end by _ 
manslaughter in a high-powered car, or in 
the alcoholic ward of some hospital; that 
he was, in fact, a mere helling scapegrace | 
that would have been put in some good | 
detention home years before if he hadn’t | 
been born to a father that was all kinds of a 
so-and-so old Scotch fool. There you get. 
Angus, fills, from three different slants, and . 
I ain’t saying there wasn’t justification for | 
the other two besides mine. The boy could | 
act in a crowd of tea-drinking women with 
a finish that made his father look like some- | 
one edging in to ask where they wanted the - 
load of coal dumped. But also Angus, 
peer, was merely painting the lily, as the 
say, when he’d tell all the different kinds of | 
Indian the boy was. That very summer be- 
fore he went back to the educational center _ 
where they teach such arts, he helped wreck 
a road house a few miles up the line till it 
looked like one of them pictures of what a 
Zepplein does to a rare old English drug- 
store in London. And a week later he losta 
race with the Los Angeles flyer, account of | 
not having as good a roadbed to run on as _ 
the train had, and having to take too short 
a turn with his new car. 

“T remember we three was wondering 
where he could be that night the telephone | 
rung from the place where kindly strangers _ 
had hauled him for first aid to the foolish, 
But it was the boy himself that was able to 
talk and tell his anxiols parents to forget 
all about it. His father took the message 
and as soon as he got the sense of it he begun © 
to get hopeful that the kid had broke at. 
least one leg—thinking, he must have been, — 
of the matched pacing stallions that once 
did himself such a good turn without mean- 
ing to. His disappointment was pitiful as _ 
he turned to us after learning that he had 
lit on his head but only sustained a few | 
bruises and sprains and concussions, with 
the wall-paper scraped off here and there. 

““*Struck on his head, the only part of 
him that seems invulnerable,’ says the fond | 
father. ‘What’s that?’ he yells, for the boy | 
was talking again. He listened a minute, | 
and it was right entertaining to watch his — 
face work as the words come along. It reg- 
istered all the evil that Scotland has suf- | 
fered from her oppressors since they first 
thought up thenameforit. Finally he begun | 
to splutter back—it must have sounded fine | 
at the other end—but he had to hang up, | 
he was that emotional. After he got his face — 
human again he says to us: 

“Would either of you think now that | 
you could guess at what might have been 
his dying speech? Would you guess it | 
might be words of cheer to the bereaved | 
mother that nursed him, or even a word of | 
comfort to the idiot father that never 
touched whip-leather to his back while he 
was still husky enough to get by with it? 
Well, you’d guess wild. He’s but inflamed | 
with indignation over the state of the road | 
where he passed out for some minutes. He | 
says it’s a disgrace to any civilized com- | 
munity, and he means to make trouble | 
about it with the county supervisor, who 
must be a murderer at heart, and then he'll | 
take it up to the supreme court and see if | 
we can’t have roads in this country as good © 
as Napoleon the First made them build in | 
France, so a gentleman can speed up a bit | 
over five miles an hour without breaking — 
every bone in his body, to say nothing of to- | 
tally ruining a car costing forty-eight hun- | 
dred dollars of his good money, with the | 
ink on the check for it scarce dry. He was | 
going on to say that he had the race for the | 
crossing as good as won and had just waved 
mockingly at the engineer of the defeated | 
train who was pretending to feel indifferent — 
about it—but I hung up on him. My 
strength was waning. Was he here this 
minute I make no doubt I’d go to the mat | 
with him, unequal as we are in prowess. | 
He dribbled off into vicious mutterings of | 
what he’d say to the boy if he was to come ~ 
in the door. | 

“Then Ellabelle pipes up: ‘And doesn’t — 
the dear boy say who was with him in this 
prank?’ 

“Angus snorted horribly at the word 
‘prank,’ just like he’d never had one sin- | 
gle advantage of foreign travel. ‘He does — 
indeed—one of those Hammersmith tae | 
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louts was with him—the speckled devil with 
the lisp, I gather—and praise God his bones, 
at least, are broke in two places!” - 

“Bllabelle’s eyes shined up at this with 
real delight. ‘How terrible!’ she says, not 
looking it. ‘That’s Gerald Hammersmith, 
son of Mrs. St. John Hammersmith, leader 
of the most exclusive set here—oh, she’s 
quite in the lead of everything that has 
class! And after this we must know each 
other far, far better than we have in the 
past. She has never called up to this time. 
I must inquire after her poor boy directly 
to-morrow comes.’ That is Ellabelle. Trust 
her not to overlook a single bet. 

“ Angus again snorted in a common way. 
‘St. John Hammersmith!’ says he, steam- 
ing up. ‘When he trammed ore for three- 
fifty a day and went to bed with his clothes 
on any night he’d the price of a quart of 
gin-and-beer mixed—liking to get his 
quick—his name was naked ‘John’ with 
never a Saint to it, which his widow tacked 
on a dozen years later. And speaking of 
names, Mrs. McDonald, I sorely regret you 
didn’t name your own son after your first 
willful fancy. It was no good day for his 
father when you put my own name to him.’ 

“But Ellabelle paid no attention what- 
ever to this rough stuff, being already en- 
gaged in courting the Hammersmith dame 
for the good of her social importance. I 
make no doubt before the maid finished 
rubbing in the complexion cream that night 
she had reduced, this upstart to the ranks 
and stepped into her place as leader of the 
most exclusive social set between South 
San Francisco and old Henry Mi£iller’s 
ranch house at Gilroy. Anyway she kept 
talking to herself about it, almost over the 
mangled remains of her own son, as you 
might say. 

“*A year later the new mansion was. done, 
setting in the center of sixty acres of well- 
manicured land as flat as a floor and natu- 
rally called Hillcrest. Angus asked me 
down for another visit. There had been 
grand doings to open the new house, and 
Ellabelle felt she was on the way to ruling 
things social with an iron hand if she was 
just careful and didn’t overbet her cards. 
Angus, not being ashamed of his scandalous 
past, was really all that kept her nerves 
strung up. It seems he’d give her trouble 
while the painters and decorators was at 
work, hanging round ’em fascinated and 
telling em how he’d had to work ten hours 
a day in his time and how he could grain a 
door till it looked exactly like the natural 
wood, so they’d say it wasn’t painted at all. 
And one day he become so inflamed with 
evil desire that Ellabelle, escorting a bunch 
of the real triple-platers through the man- 
sion, found him with his coat off learning 
how to rub down a hardwood panel with oil 
and pumice stone. Gee! Wouldn’t I like to 
of been there! Isuppose I got a lower nature 
as well as the rest of us. 

“After I’d been there a few days, along 
comes Angus, fills, out into the world from 
college to make a name for himself. By in- 
genuity or native brute force he had con- 
trived to graduate. He was nice as ever and 
told me he was going to look about a bit 
until he could decide what his field of en- 
deavor should be. Apparently it was break- 
ing his neck in outdoor sports, including 
loop-the-loop in his new car on roads not 
meant for it, and delighting Ellabelle be- 
cause he was a fine social drag in her favor, 
and enraging his father by the same reasons. 
Ellabelle was especially thrilled by his 
making up to a girl that was daughter to 
this here old train-robber I mentioned. It 
was looking like he might form an alliance, 
as they say, with this old family which had 
lived quite a decent life since they actually 
got it. The girl looked to me nice enough 
even for Angus, Junior, but his pa de- 
nounced her as a yellow-haired pest with 
none but frivolous aims in life,. who 
wouldn’t know whether a kitchen was a 
room in a house or a little woolly animal 
from Paraguay. We had some nice, friendly 
breakfasts, I believe not, whilst they dis- 
cussed this poisonous topic, old Angus be- 
ing only further embittered when it comes 
out that the train-robber is also dead set 
against this here alliance because his only 
daughter needs a decent, reputable man 
who would come home nights from some 
low mahogany den in a bank building, and 
not a worthless young hound that couldn’t 
make a dollar of his own and had displayed 
no talent except for winning the notice of 
head waiters and policemen. Old Angus 

g 
says he knows well enough his son can be 
arrested out of most crowds just on that 
lescription alone, but who is this So-and-So 
old thug to be saying it in public? 
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“And so it went, with Ellabelle living in 
high hopes and young Angus busy invent- 
ing new ways to bump himself off, and old 
Angus getting more and more seething— 
quiet enough outside, but so desperate in- 
side that it wasn’t any time at all till I saw 
he was just waiting for a good chance to 
make some: horrible Scotch exhibition of 
himself. 

“Then comes the fatal polo doings, with 
young Angus playing on the side that won, 
and Ellabelle being set up higher than ever 
till she actually begins to snub people here 
and there at the game that look like they’d 
swallow it, and old Angus ashamed and 
proud and glaring round as if he’d like to 
hear someone besides himself call his son a 
worthless young hound—if they wanted to 
start something. : 

“And the polo victory’of course had to 
be celebrated by a banquet at the hotel, 
attended by all the players and their huski- 
est ruffian friends. They didn’t have the 
ponies there, but I guess they would of if 
they’d thought of it. It must have been a 
good banquet, with vintages and song and 
that sort of thing—I believe they even 
tried to have food at first—and hearty in- 
door sports with the china and silver and 
chairs that had been thoughtlessly pro- 
vided, and a couple of big mirrors that 
looked as if you could throw a catsup bot- 
tle clear through them, only you couldn’t, 
because it would stop there after merely 
breaking the glass, and spatter in a help- 
less way. 

““And of course there was speeches. The 
best one, as far as I could learn, was made 
by the owner of the outraged premises at 
a late hour—when the party was breaking 
up—as you might put it. He said the bill 
would be about eighteen hundred dollars, 
as near as he could tell at first glance. 
He was greeted with hearty laughter and 
applause from the high-spirited young 
incendiaries and retired hastily through an 
unsuspected door to the pantry as they 
rushed for him. It was then they found out 
what to do with the rest of the catsup—and 
did it—so the walls and ceiling wouldn’t 
look so monotonous, and fixed the windows 
so they would let out the foul tobacco 
smoke, and completed a large painting of 
the Yosemite that hung on the wall, doing 
several things to it that hadn’t occurred to 
the artist in his hurry, and performed a 
serious operation on the piano without the 
use of gas. The tables, I believe, was left 
flat on their backs. 

“Angus, fills, was fetched home in a car 
by a gang of his roguish young playmates. 
They stopped down on the stately drive 
under my window and a quartet sung a 
pathetic song that run: 


“Don’t forget your parents, 
Think all they done for you! 


“Then young Angus ascended the mar- 
ble steps to the top one, bared his agreeable 
head to the moonlight and made them a 
nice speech. He said the campaign now in 
progress, fellow citizens, marked the grav- 
est crisis in the affairs of our grand old state 
that an intelligent constituency had ever 
been called upon to vote down, but that 
he felt they were on the eve of a sweeping 
victory that would sweep the corrupt 
hell-hounds of a venal opposition into an 
ignominy from which they would never be 
swept by any base act of his while they hon- 
ored him with their suffrages, because his 
life was an open book and he challenged 
any son-of-a-gun within sound of his voice 
to challenge this to his face or take the 
consequences of being swept into oblivion 
by the high tide of a people’s indignation 
that would sweep everything before it on 
the third day of November next, having 
been aroused in its might at last from the 
debasing sloth into which the corrupt hell- 
hounds of a venal opposition had swept 
them, but a brighter day had dawned which 
would sweep the onrushing hordes of petty 
chicanery to where they would get theirs; 
and, as one who had heard the call of an op- 
pressed people, he would accept this fitting 
testimonial, not for its intrinsic worth but 
for the spirit in which it was tendered. As 
for the nefarious tariff on watch springs, 
sawed lumber and indigo, he would defer his 
masterly discussion of these burning issues 
to a more fitting time because a man had to 
get a little sleep now and then or he wasn’t 
any good next day. In the meantime he 
thanked them one and all, and so, gentle- 
men, good night. 

“The audience cheered hoarsely and 
drove off. I guess the speech would have 
been longer if a light hadn’t showed in the 
east wing of the castle where Angus, peer, 
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slept. And then all was peace and quiet till 
the storm broke on a rocky coast next day. 
It didn’t really break until evening, but 
suspicious clouds no bigger than a man’s 
hand might have been observed earlier. If 
young Angus took any breakfast that 
morning it was done in the privacy of his 
apartment under the pitying glances of a 
valet or something. But here he was at 
lunch, blithe as ever and full of merry de- 
tails about the late disaster. He spoke with 
much humor about a wider use for tomato 
catsup than was ever encouraged by the 
old school of house decorators. Old Angus 
listened respectfully, taking only a few 
bites of food but chewing them long and 
thoughtfully. Ellabelle was chiefly inter- 
ested in the names of the hearty young 
vandals. She was delighted to learn that 
they was all of the right set, and her eyes 
glowed with pride. The eyes of Angus, 
peer, was now glowing with what I could see 
was something else, though I couldn’t 
make out just what it was. He never once 
exploded like you’d of thought he was 
due to. 

“Then come a note for the boy which the 
perfect-mannered Englishman that was 
tending us said was brought by a mes- 
senger. Young Angus glanced at the page 
and broke out indignantly. ‘The thieving 
old pirate!’ he says. ‘Last night he thought 
it would be about eighteen hundred dollars, 
and that sounded hysterical enough for the 
few little things we’d scratched or mussed 
up. I told him he would doubtless feel bet- 
ter this morning, but in any event to send 
the bill to me and I would pay it.’ 

“Quite right of you,’ says Ellabelle 
proudly. 

“And now the scoundrel sends me one 
for twenty-three hundred and odd. He’s a 
robber, net!’ 

“Old Angus said never a word, but 
chewed slowly, whilst various puzzling 
expressions chased themselves acrost his 
eloquent face. I couldn’t make a thing out 
of any of them. 

“*Never patronize the fellow again,’ 
says Ellabelle warmly. 

“* As to that,’ says her son, ‘he hinted 
something last night about having me 
arrested if I ever tried to patronize him 
again, but that isn’t the point. He’s rob- 
bing me now.’ 

“*Oh, money!’ says Ellabelle in a low 
tone of disgust and with a gesture like she 
was rebuking her son for mentioning such a 
thing before the servant. 

“*But I don’t like to be taken advantage 
of,’ says he, looking very annoyed and 
grand. Then old Angus swallowed some- 
thing he’d been chewing for eight minutes 
and spoke up with an entirely new expres- 
sion that puzzled me more than ever. 

“Tf you’re sure you have the right of it, 
don’t you submit to the outrage.’ 

“Angus, Junior, backed up a little bit at 
this, not knowing quite how to take the 
old man’s mildness. ‘Oh, of course the fel- 
low might win out if he took it into court,’ 
he says. ‘Everyone knows the courts are 
just a mass of corruption.’ 

“«True, I’ve heard gossip to that effect,’ 
says his father. ‘Yet there must be some 
way to thwart the crook. I’m feeling 
strangely ingenious at the moment.’ He 
was very mild, and yet there was some- 
thing sinister and Scotch about him that 
the boy felt. 

“Of course I’d pay it out of my own 
money,’ he remarks generously. 

“““Hiven so, I hate to see you cheated,’ 
says his father kindly. ‘I hate to have you 
pay unjust extortions out of the mere pit- 
tance your tight-fisted old father allows 
you. 

“Young Angus said nothing to this, but 
blushed and coughed uncomfortably. 

““Tf you hurt that hotel anything like 
twenty-three hundred dollars’ worth, it 
must be an interesting sight,’ his father goes 
on brightly. 

““Oh, it was funny at the time,’ says 
Angus boy, cheering up again. 

“*Things often are,’ says old Angus. 
‘T’ll have a look.’ 

“*At the bill?’ 

““*No, at the wreck,’ says he. The old 
boy was still quiet on the outside, but was 
plainly under great excitement, for he now 
folded his napkin with care, a crime of 
which I knew Ellabelle had broken him the 
first week in New York, years before. I 
noticed their butler had the fine feeling to 
look steadily away at the wall during this 
obscenity. The offender then made a pleas- 
ant remark about the beauty of the day 
and left the palatial apartment swiftly. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Multiply Your 
Bran Days 


Bran days are usually bright 
days, due to bran’s laxative effect. 
At least once daily, everybody 
should eat bran. 


Try it one week and you'll never 
go without it. 


A delicious bran dainty is Petti- 
john’s Food. It combines the bran 
with luscious wheat flakes, which 
everybody likes. And the bran is 
unground, as it should be. 


When you don’t serve these flakes 
serve Pettijohn’s Flour in muffins, 
bread or pancakes. Thus everyone 
will get his daily bran. 


Millions of dull days are now 
avoided in that way. 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


A morning delicacy, hiding 25 per cent 
unground bran. A delightful food. Price, 
15 cents per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour —A fine white flour 
combined with bran in flake form. Bran 
content 25 per cent. Use like Graham flour. 
Price, 25 cents per large package. 


Grocers sell both. The flour package has 


many new recipes. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1149) 


z-7 ROOMS complete : 
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Better Homes % Less Money 


If you are figuring on building this spring, send 
for our new 1916 book of Lewis-Built Homes & 
The VALLEJO COMPLETE | (Permanent Construction) 


_ @ and learn how youcan buy your 
SHU7S house, com plete, direct from the 
B heart of the lumber industry. 
Choose your new home from 
100 actual photos and floor 
plans in our home-builders’ 
book. We ship all materials, 
with lumber accurately 
CUT-TO-FIT 
saving one-half the labor and 
time in erecting. Newest de- 
signs—best grades of lumber. 
Saves money; saves bother of 
getting bids; saves in cost of 


S 
The MONTAWK COMPLETE gg 


in building. One price covers 
all lumber, hardware, plaster, 
paint, kitchen cabinet, nails, 
glass—everything Our pre- 
cise instructions simplify erec- 
tion. Hundreds say: “Lewis 
saved us money.” 

Send 4c. stamps today 
for big catalog of homes— 
worth its weight in gold 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1916 
“Ranger” Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We Ship on Approval without a cent deposit, allow 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, actual riding test, and 
prepay freight on every bicycle. 

LOWEST PRICES on bicycles, tires and sundries. 
Do not buy until you receive our catalogs and learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 
Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, parts, 


sundries, half usual prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Longer Wheelbase—Handsomer and Roomier Body— 
The Same Marvelous Motor—Greater and Unusual Power 


Light -Wei 


$1295 


P OWER: Ample to take this car, 


loaded, anywhere that 
any automobile can go. 


SPEED e More than 999 out of every 


thousand car owners would 
even want or dare to use. 


e The Marvelous Chandler 
Motor: Motor, built in the Chandler 
factory for three years past and famous 


the world over. FREE FROM ANY HINT 
OF EXPERIMENTATION. 


This policy has made the Chandler a price-pioneer in the quality six-cylinder field. This policy put on the | 
market three years ago this month the first high-grade six selling for less than $2000—the $1785 Chandler. 
This policy reduced that price a year later to $1595, and this policy brings you now this Greater Six for $1295. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 501-551 E. 131st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York City Address, 1890 Broadway 


HE price of the new model Chandler Six— 

the leading six—is $1295. q 
The Chandler is built for the thousands of men 
and women who are ready now to buy this great 
car at this low price. It offers the motor-car 
quality they demand at a price that pleases them. 
We are proud that with steel and aluminum and 
leather and all other motor-car materials so 4igh 
we can sell the Chandler for a price so low. q 


Yes, there are lower prices. But there is no price 
so low for such a car. | 


We could build a cheap car. ‘That would be 
easy. But it would be a problem, indeed, to build 
a better car. | | 


We could build a sa// car. But the people who want the 
Chandler want roominess and power and sturdy construction 
and style. | 


So we build what we have every reason to believe is the best 
six-cylinder car in the world—then we fix the price as /ow as 
it can be made. G 


Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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YVERYONE knows the Chandler pretty well, now, from the mechanical stand- 
“, point. Everyone knows how Chandler pioneered the Light Six field—long in 


dvance of any other six at a price less than $2000. Everyone knows how the 
Jhandler has made good right from the beginning. 

The Chandler is almost everywhere in America now. Thousands of them, from 
oast to coast, in the hands of happy owners. So, we say, you know the mechanical 
xcellence of this car. Now know the handsome new Chandler bodies. 


Most Beautiful of All New Motor-Car Bodies 


The big seven-passengercar 
ith new body and walnut- 
aneled tonneau cowl, is sim- 
lyadelight. In grace of line 
edo not believe there is any 
ther car to match it. The pic- 
ire gives you just a hint of its 
eauty, which is enhanced by 
ie rich Chandler Blue finish. 
ut you must see the car itself 
» know just how much we 
1ean when we say it is the 
andsomest car of the year. 


Room to Spare, a Comfort-Margin 


There are a good many automobiles with seats, 
ut not room, for seven persons. The big Chand- 
T is a real seven-passenger car. There’s room to 
are—a comfort-margin. The seats are wide and 
lted a bit, and everyone speaks of the ‘‘leg-room.’’ 

The interior finish, too, is in keeping with the rest of the 
i. The deep, pillowy hair cushions, upholstered in the new 
Ng-grain semi-glazed leather, the walnut-paneled tonneau 
ywl, and all the other niceties of finish and completeness, 
flect our thought for your comfort and your sense of style. 


Interesting Chandler Features 


ODY FINISH—Chandler Blue, high finish. Fenders, 
Wheels and motor hood black. Deep cushioned up- 
holstery covered with long-grain semi-glazed leather. 


QUIPMENT—Highest grade equipment is a feature of 
the Chandler now as always, including Bosch High 
Tension Magneto, Gray & Davis separate unit Electric 
Starting and Lighting System, Chandler aluminum crank 
case, Chandler full-floating silent spiral-bevel-gear rear 
axle, silent chain drive for motor shafts, annular ball 
bearings, Stewart-Warner magnetic speedometer, Stewart 
Vacuum gasoline feed, non-skid tires in rear, and all the 
usual incidental items. 


Showing the Handsomely Designed and Finished Chandler 
Walnut-paneled Tonneau Cowl 


One of our dealers, when 
he first saw this new Chand- 
ler, asked how we were going 
to think of all the adjectives 
that would be required to 
describe it. And we an- 
swered that we weren’t going 
to think of adjectives at all. 
We were simply going to tell 
the people that the Chand- 
ler is now a Greater Six than 
ever before, that the Chand- 
ler is a handsomer Six than 
ever before, and that a Chandler dealer in every 
city and almost every town of any size in America 
was ready to show them this car. And we knew 
that the Chandler record for leadership would in- 
spire confidence, and that the car itself would make 
any attempt at describing it seem futile. 


So you will go now to see this car at your dealer's. He 1s one 
of a thousand who have the new Chandlers ready for inspection 
and demonstration and who can give you delivery at any time you 
designate provided you place your order now. 


The Chandler Four-Passenger Roadster 


The cozy new four- passenger roadster, a snappy, stylish car viewed from 
any angle, is certain to be especially popular with small families. The 
rear seat is large enough to provide an unusual degree of comfort for two 
adult passengers. 


he New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the Seven-Passenger Touring Car, the Four-Passenger Roadster, the Convert- 
le Sedan and the Cabriolet, and all mechanical features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 501-551 E. 131st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York City Address, 1890 Broadway Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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A few cents a_ \ 
day (payable 
monthly) will 
soon make you the 
owner of a hand- 
some Burrowes 
Table. Play while 
you pay. No special 
room is needed—can 
be mounted on dining 
or library table or on its 
own legs or folding stand. 
Put up or taken down in 
a minute. 


Williard amd 
Pool x ae 


issuperbly made, andadapted 
to the most scientific play. 
Great experts say that the 
Burrowes Regis High-Speed 
Rubber Cushions are the best 
made. Sizes of Tables range 
up to 444x9 feet (standard). 
Cues, balls, etc., free. Prices of 
Tables are from $15 up, on easy 
terms of $1 or more down and 
a small amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL 
Write for illustrated Catalog, containing 
free trial offer, prices, terms, order blank. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
814 Center St., Portland, Me. 


LOOSE 


MOORE’S '32F SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 

Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 
This Book Free when request is on your business let- 


terhead. Write now for your copy. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
925 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Prosperity and Power for You 
LEARN 
AT HOME 


Become a Law- 
yer and success 
awaits you—pre- 
8¥ parefora position 
“7 of power, dignity 
and independence—A big yearly income. Hundreds of 
good positions for law-trained men now open with big 
firms. You can master Law—our simplified method trains 
you at home in spare time, by mail. Course written in 
plain language by recognized legal authorities. Endorsed 
by legal experts. Our method like that used in big Uni- 


versities. Degree of LL.B. conferred. Course prepares 


you to pass all subjects required in bar examinations—we 
guarantee to coach you free until successful. 
aw Library Furnished if you enroll now. 


Complete 


Written by Dr. 
Frederick B. 
Accdsih bhb Robinson, Pro- 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
ork. Special Offer now enables you to secure this com- 
plete course without extra cost in connection with law 
course. Write today. x 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F 225, Chicago, Ill. 
_—————— 


Flexible 


Nathan yo‘meca: Arch Supports 


give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 


any shoe. 


View of arch 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Reade St., N.Y. 


cut with knife. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

Young Angus and his mother looked at each 
other and strolled after him softly over 
rugs costing about eighty thousand dollars. 
The husband and father was being driven 
off by a man he could trust in a car they 
had let him have for his own use. Later 
Ellabelle confides to me that she mistrusts 
old Angus is contemplating some bit of his 
national deviltry. ‘He had a strange look 
on his face,’ says she, ‘and you know—once 
a Scotchman, always a Scotchman! Oh, it 
would be pitiful if he did anything pecul- 
iarly Scotch just at our most critical period 
here!’ Then she felt of her face to see if 
there was any nervous lines come into it, 
and there was, and she beat it for the maid 
to have ’em rubbed out ere they set. 

“Yet at dinner that night everything 
seemed fine, with old Angus as jovial as I’d 
ever seen him, and the meal come to a 
cheerful end and we was having coffee in 
the Looey de Medisee saloon, I think it is, 
before a word was said about this here 
injured hotel. 

“You were far too modest this morn- 
ing, you sly dog!’ says Angus, peer, at last, 
chuckling delightedly. ‘You misled me 
grievously. That job of wrecking shows 
genius of a quality that was all too rare in 
my time. I suspect it’s the college that 
does it. I shouldn’t wonder now if going 
through college is as good as a liberal edu- 
cation. I don’t believe mere uneducated 
house-wreckers could have done so pretty 
a job in twice the time, and there’s clever 
little touches they never would have 
thought of at all.’ 

“¢Tt did look thorough when we left,’ says 
young Angus, not quite knowing whether 
to laugh. 

““Tt’s nothing short of sublime,’ says his 
father proudly. ‘I stood in that deserted 
banquet hall, though it looks never a bit 
like one, with ruin and desolation on every 
hand as far as the eye could reach. It in- 
spired such awe in the bereaved owner and 
me that we instinctively spoke in hushed 
whispers. I’ve had no such gripping sensa- 
tion as that since I gazed upon the dead 
city of Pompeii. No longer can it be said 
that Europe possesses all the impressive 
ruins.’ 

“Angus boy grinned cheerfully now, 
feeling that this tribute was heartfelt. 

“*T suspect now,’ goes on the old boy, 
‘that when the wreckage is cleared away we 
shall find the mangled bodies of several 
that perished when the bolts descended 
from a clear sky upon the gay scene.’ 

“*Perhaps under the tables,’ says young 
Angus, chirking up still more at this genial- 
ity. ‘Two or three went down early and may 
still be there.’ 

“Yet twenty-three hundred for it is a 
monstrous outrage,’ says the old man, 
changing his voice just a mite. ‘Too well I 
know the cost of such repairs. Fifteen hun- 
dred at most would make the place better 
than ever—and to think that you, strug- 
gling along to keep up appearances on the 
little I give you, should be imposed upon 
by a crook that undoubtedly has the law on 
his side! I could endure no thought of it, so 
I foiled him.’ 

““How?’ says young Angus, kind of 
alarmed. 

“Angus, peer, yawned and got up. ‘It’s 
along story and would hardly interest you,’ 
says he, moving over to the door. ‘Besides, 
I must be to bed against the morrow, which 
will be a long, hard day for me.’ His voice 
had tightened up. 

““What have you done?’ demands Ella- 
belle passionately. 

“«¢Saved your son eight hundred dollars,’ 
says Angus, ‘or the equivalent of his own 
earnings for something like eight hundred 
years at current prices for labor.’ 

“*T’ve a right to know,’ says Ellabelle 
through her teeth and stiffening in her 
chair. Young Angus just set there with his 
mouth open. 

“««So you have,’ says old Angus, and he 
goes on as crisp as a bunch of celery: ‘I told 
you I felt ingenious. I’ve kept this money 
in the family by the simple device of taking 
the job. I’ve engaged two other painters 
and decorators besides myself, a carpenter, 
an electrician, a glazier, and a few proleta- 
riats of minor talent for clearing away the 
wreckage. I shall be on the job at eight. 
The loafers won’t start at seven, as I used 
to. Don’t think I’d see any son of mine 
robbed before my very eyes. My new over- 
alls are laid out and my valet has instruc- 
tions to get me into them at seven, though he 
persists in believing I’m to attend a fancy- 
dress ball at some strangely fashionable 
hour. So I bid you all good evening.’ 
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“Well, I guess that was the first time 
Ellabelle had really let go of herself since 
she was four years old.or thereabouts. Talk 
about the empress of stormy emotion! For 
ten minutes the room sounded like a tor- 
ture chamber of the dark Middle Ages. But 
the doctor reached there at last in a swift 
car, and him and the two maids managed to 
get her laid out all comfortable and moan- 
ing, though still with outbreaks about every 
twenty minutes that I could hear clear over 
on my side of the house. 

“And down below my window on the 
marble porch Angus, fills, was walking 
swiftly up and down for about one hour. 
He made no speech like the night before. 
He just walked and walked. The part that 
struck me was that neither of them had 
ever seemed to have the slightest notion of 
pleading old Angus out of his mad folly. 
They both seemed to know the Scotch 
when it did break out. 

““At seven-thirty the next morning the 
old boy in overalls and jumper and a cap 
was driven to his job in a car as big as an 
apartment house. The curtains to Ella- 
belle’s Looey Seez boudoir remained drawn, 
with hourly bulletins from the two Swiss 
maids that she was passing away in great 
agony. Angus, Junior, was off early, too, in 
his snakiest car. A few minutes later they 
got a telephone from him sixty miles away 
that he would not be home to lunch. Old 
Angus had taken his own lunch with him in 
a tin pail he’d bought the day before, with a 
little cupola on top for the cup to put the 
bottle of cold coffee in. 

“Tt was a joyous home that day, if you 
don’t care how you talk. All it needed was 
a crépe necktie on the knob of the front 
door. That ornery old hound, Angus, got 
in from his work at six, spotty with paint 
and smelling of oil and turpentine, but 
cheerful as a new father. He washed up, 
ridding himself of at least a third of the 
paint smell, looked in at Ellabelle’s door to 
say, ‘What! Not feeling well, mamma? 
Now, that’s too bad!’ ate a hearty dinner 
with me, young Angus not having been 
heard from further, and fell asleep in a gold 
armchair at ten minutes past nine. 

“He was off again next morning. Ella- 
belle’s health was still breaking down, but 
young Angus sneaked in and partook of a 
meager lunch with me. He was highly 
vexed with his pa. ‘He’s nothing but a 
scoundrelly old liar,’ he says to me, ‘saying 
that he gives me but a pittance. He’s al- 
ways given me a whale of an allowance. 
Why, actually, I’ve more than once had 
money left over at the end of the quarter. 
And now his talk about saving money! I 
tell you he has some other reason than 
money for breaking the mater’s heart.’ The 
boy looked very shrewd as he said this. 

“That night at quitting time he was 
strangely down at the place with his own 
car to fetch his father home. ‘I’ll trust you 
this once,’ says the old man, getting in and 
looking more than ever like a dissolute 
working man. On the way they passed this 
here yellow-haired daughter of the old train 
robber that there had been talk of the boy 
making a match with. She was driving her 
own car and looked neither to right nor left. 

“Not speaking?’ says old Angus. 

““«She didn’t see us,’ says the boy. 

““*She’s ashamed of your father,’ says 
the old man. ; 

“*She’s not,’ says the boy. 

““*You know it,’ says the old scoundrel. 

***T’ll show her,’ says his son. 

‘“Well, we had another cheerful evening, 
with Ellabelle sending word to old Angus 
that she wanted me to have the necklace 
of brilliants with the sapphire pendant, and 
the two faithful maids was to get suitable 
keepsakes out of the rest of her jewels, and 
would her son always wear the seal ring 
with her hair in it that she had given him 
when he was twenty? And the old devil 
started in to tell how much he could have 
saved by taking charge of the work in his 
own house, and how a union man nowadays 
would do just enough to keep within the 
law, and so on; but he got to yawning his 
head off and retired at nine, complaining 
that his valet that morning had cleaned 
and pressed his overalls. Young Angus 
looked very shrewd at me and again says: 
‘The old liar! He has some other reason 
than money. He can’t fool me.’ 

“T kind of gathered from both of them 
the truth of what happened the next day. 
Young Angus himself showed up at the job 
about nine A. M., with a bundle under his 
arm. ‘Where’s the old man?’ his father 
heard him demand of the carpenter, he 
usually speaking of old Angus as the gov- 
ernor, 


“Frere,” says he from the top of a ste 
ladder in the entry which looked as if 
glacier had passed through it. | 

“Could you put me to work?’ says +} 


oy. 
*“*T)on’t get me to shaking with laught 
up here,’ says the old brute. ‘Can’t you ll 
I’d be in peril of falling off?’ | 
“Young Angus undoes his bundle andr 
veals overalls and a jumper which he ge 
into quickly. ‘What do I do first?’ says h 
“His father went on kalsomining ay 
took never a look at him more. ‘The tin 
has largely passed here,’ says he, ‘for me 
that haven’t learned to do something, hy 
you might take some of the burnt umb. 
there and work it well into a big gob of th; 
putty till it’s brown enough to match t¢]! 
woodwork. Should you display the leg’ 
talent for that we may see later if you’) 
any knack with a putty knife.’ 
“The new hand had brought no lun 
with him, but his father spared him a fe 
scraps from his own, and they all swigge 
beer from a pail of it they sent out for, ¢ 
the scandal was now complete in all its d 
tails. The palatial dining room that nigh 
being a copy of a good church or somethix 
from ancient Italy, smelled like a paij 
shop indeed—and sounded like one throug 
dinner. ‘That woodwork will be fit j 
second-coat first thing in the morning 
says old Angus. ‘I’ll have it sandpaper« 
in no time,’ says the boy. ‘Your sani 
papering ain’t bad,’ says the other, ‘thoug 
you have next to no skill with a brush” | 
thought I was pretty good with that flat o1 
though.’ ‘Oh, fair; just fair! First-coatir 
needs little finesse. There! I forgot to ord) 
more rubbing varnish. Maybe the men w, 
think of it.’ And so on till they both yawn¢ 
themselves off to their Scotch Renaysen) 
apartments. Ellabelle had not yet learn 
the worst. Itseemed to be felt that she he 
aright to perish without suffering the add 
ignominy of knowing her son was acting lil 
a common wage slave. 
“They was both on the job next day. ( 
course the disgraceful affair had by no 
penetrated to the remotest outlying marb: 
shack. Several male millionaires this de 
appeared on the scene to josh Angus, pe¢ 
and Angus, fills, as they toiled at the 
degrading tasks. Not much attention wi 
paid to ’em, it appears, not even to theo 
train robber who come to jest and r 
mained to cross-examine Angus about ho 
much he was really going to clear on tl 
job, seriously now. Anything like that wi 
bound to fascinate the old crook. 
“And next day, close to quitting tim 
what happens but this here robb 
chieftain’s petted daughter coming in a1 
hanging round and begging to be let ' 
help because it was such jolly fun. I belie: 
she did get hold of a square of sandpap’ 
with which she daintily tried to remo’ 
some fresh varnish that should have be 
let strictly alone; and when they bo 
ordered her out in a frenzy of rage, wh 
does she do but wait for ’em with her ¢ 
which she made them enter and drove the 
to their abode like they belonged to tl 
better class of people that one would ca 
to know. The two fools was both kind | 
excited about this that night. a 
“The next day she breezes in again al! 
tries to get them to knock off an hour ear’ 
so she can take them to the country cll 
for tea, but they refuse this, so she mak 
little putty statues of them both and dro’ 
a few nails where they would do no go 
and upset a bucket of paste and leaned 
two-hundred -dollar lace thing against 
varnished wall to the detriment of both, a1 
fell off astep-ladder. Old Angus caughth 
and boxed her ears soundly. And again s| 
drove them through the avenues of a colo! 
of fine old families with money a little | 
older, by a few days, and up the drive | 
their own door. ane | 
“Ellabelle was peeking between t. 
plush curtains on this occasion, for sor 
heartless busybody during the day had to. 
her that her son and husband was bo. 
renegades now. And strangely enough, 8. 
begun to get back her strength from th 
very moment—seeing that exclusive 4] 
well-known young debby-tant consorti! 
in public with the reprobates. I’m darn’ 
if she didn’t have the genius after that 
treat the whole thing as a practical jol 
especially when she finds out that none 
them exclusives had had it long enough | 
look down on another millionaire merely! 
pinching a penny now and then. Old i 
as a matter of fact had become just a lit 
more important than she had ever been a! 
could have snubbed anyone he wanted! 
The only single one in the whole place ) 


owed him down was his own English 
ee He was found helpless drunk in a 
greenhouse the third day, having ruined 
nine thousand dollars’ worth of orchids 
he’d gone to sleep amongst, and he resigned 
his position with bitter dignity the moment 
he recovered consciousness. ae 
“Moreover, young Angus and this girl 
|clenched without further opposition. Her 
train-robber father said the boy must have 
something in him even if he didn’t look it, 
‘and old Angus said he still believed the 
girl to be nothing but a yellow-haired sou- 
brette; but what should we expect of a 
woman, after all? ; 
_ “The night the job was finished we had 
the jolliest dinner of my visit, with a whole 
gang of exclusive-setters at the groaning 
board, including this girl and her folks, and 
champagne, of which Angus, peer, consumed 
near one of the cut-glass vases full. _ 
~ “TJ caught him with young Angus in the 
deserted library later, while the rest was 
one-stepping in the Henry Quatter ball- 
room or dance hall. The old man had his 
arms pretty well up on the boy’s shoulders. 
Yes, sir, he was almost actually hugging 
him. The boy fled to this gilded café where 
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the rest was, and old Angus, with his eyes 
shining very queer, he grabs me by the 
arm and says, ‘Once when he was very 
small—though unusually large for his age 
of three, mind you—he had a way of 
scratching my face something painful with 
his little nails, and all in laughing play, you 
know. I tried to warn him, but he couldn’t 
understand, of course; so, not knowing how 
else to instruct him, I scratched back one 
day, laughing myself like he was, but sink- 
ing my nails right fierce into the back of his 
little fat neck. He relaxed the tension in his 
own fingers. He was hurt, for the tears 
started, but he never cried. He just looked 
puzzled and kept on laughing, being bright 
to'see I could play the game too. Only he 
saw it wasn’t so good a gameas he’d thought. 
I wonder what made me think of that, 
now! I don’t know. Come—from yonder 
doorway we can see him as he dances.’ 

“And Ellabelle was saying gently to one 
and all, with her merry peal of laughter, 
‘Ah, yes—once a Scotchman, always i 

“My land! It’s ten o’clock. Don’t them 
little white-faced beauties make the music! 
Honestly I’d like to have a cot out in the 
corral. We miss a lot of it in here.” 


Bringing Hlome Big Game 


AN ENGLISH professional ivory hunter, 
A who has killed with his own gun four 
hundred and forty-seven bull elephants— 
for their ivory alone—has written a book 
which shows him to be very positive in his 
notions as to what is safe to bring home the 
bacon—or the ivory. He says that any 
modern rifle will kill heavy game some- 
times—the .256, the .308, the thirty, and so 
on; but that he wants one which will kill 
any dangerous animal—not occasionally 
but every time. For all kinds of game, ex- 
cept the rhino and elephant, he likes a lead 
or copper-nosed bullet of from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred grains, with 
twenty-three hundred feet velocity at the 
muzzle. 

_ It will be seen that he sticks to more lead 
and less velocity, being with these figures 
from five hundred to seven hundred feet 
muzzle velocity behind the game to-day. 
His experience is that the heavier bullet ex- 
pands and uses all of its shocking quality in 
the body of the animal, and does not slip on 
through. His favorite rifle for this work 
was a .318 with copper-tipped bullets. 

_ This same hunter worked out to his own 
satisfaction his ideas of a good elephant 
gun. He used a single-trigger, double- 
barreled English express rifle of .577 caliber 
with aseven-hundred-and-fifty-grain bullet 
driven by an axite charge equal to one hun- 
dred grains of cordite. He chose this load 
after experimenting with others. He tried 
a .600, with a nine-hundred-grain bullet; 
but found that it did not have the penetra- 
tion of the .577, and the rifle weighed three 
pounds more—a disadvantage in field use. 

On the other hand he found that the .577 
had much greater stopping quality than 
the .500 or .450—the latter would some- 
times do the work, but not invariably. He 
had his .577 rifle made with a twenty-six- 
inch barrel, which he found long enough—a 
rifle too long and too heavy is not desir- 
able, even when one has a couple of hired 
Pullman porters to carry it. In brief, this 
man’s preference—to which he was entitled 

In view of his long record of success—was 
the .318 for long range and the .577 for 
short, close and dangerous work. 
_ Even with these powerful rifles one must 
not underestimate the need for accuracy on 
the part of the shooter. To hit an elephant 
in the brain is something of a trick, even 
when it is standing still. One aims at aspot 
back in the head, on a line between the eye 
and the ear of the elephant; but as the ani- 
mal sometimes stands eight or nine feet 
high, obviously the angle to the brain 
changes in proportion to the distance from 
the animal itself. If you are close up you 
must aim below that line between the eye 
and the ear. If you are farther off—and 
you must not be so far off that you cannot 
shoot with exactness—you aim closer on 
that line. Miss the brain, and you are 
worse off than if you had not shot. 

I have never hunted in Africa,-and so 
must write from hearsay as to these mat- 
ters. A friend of mine, who has killed his 
charging elephant, says that the animal 
comes on, not with the trunk rolled up—as 
you usually see it in the old pictures—but 
with the trunk extended and moving about. 
The point of aim for the frontal shot is just 


at the base of the trunk; but that, also, must 
be taken on the right line to the brain, else 
the shot does not stop the animal. Indeed, 
this is a difficult shot to make successfully. 

The heart shot on elephants is easier if 
one has time and if one can see the body of 
the animal in the cover. The heart lies 
rather low, back of the knee, much as it 
does in the buffalo or the grizzly bear. With 
a clean shot the high-power rifle will easily 
drive the bullet into the heart of an ele- 
phant. It is as large as a bucket; and if 
you know where it is, and can see the place, 
and have plenty of time—and a lot of other 
things—the heart shot is not so bad. 

Another African hunter says that if an 
elephant is going away from you, you can 
make a spine shot—in the back above the 
hips—which often will drop him. This 
takes a tremendously hard-hitting load. 

Yet another African hunter says that he 
has often put elephants hors de combat by 
the simple process of shooting them in the 
knee joint—the modern high-power rifle 
bursts open the joint and the animal drops. 
It cannot then rise and may be dispatched 
later at one’s leisure. I have never heard of 
any other hunters who have tried this shot 
deliberately. This same man declares that 
if you stand in the face of a charging ele- 
phant and keep on firing at him, he will 
certainly turn. 

Yet another hunter says that it is not 
difficult to side-step the charge of a rhinoc- 
eros if you have nerve enough to wait until 
it is close to you before you step aside. In 
any case these great animals are something 
like a street car in shape and size. One 
fancies that the theory of plenty of lead and 
plenty of powder would be more comfort- 
ing at such a moment. 

The keen-hitting small-bore arm is for 
the deliberate shot or the long-range shot. 
Between shooting at a standing animal and 
at a charging animal there is all the differ- 
ence that is between shooting ducks over 
decoys and quail springing in cover—one is 
aiming work and the other is snapshooting. 

For our American big game we do not 
need so much shocking power, but must 
have range and accuracy; therefore, the 
small-bore modern weapon may be called 
correct for America. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to kill mountain sheep at ranges of 
two hundred yards or over—though very 
often you will get shots at seventy-five or 
one hundred yards in actual hunting ex- 
perience; and it is better to get too close 
than to open up your battery while your 
game is two or three hundred yards away. 
To-day the proposition of hitting your 
game when you have found it is far simpler 
than it was in the old black-powder, heavy- 
bullet days, when we had to be careful in 
the estimate of the ranges. 

The old .45-70 Springfield load, for in- 
stance, had a trajectory that would not 
injure a church steeple at five hundred 
yards, though if you managed to plump 
your big bullet on a running animal at six 
hundred yards it was pretty sure to stop it. 
Not that one ought to try such long shots 
customarily; it is only guesswork—though 
I have killed an antelope, out of a band, 
running at six hundred yards, at the fifth 
shot, with the old .45-75 bottle-neck. 


If You Cot : : 


If-you could £xow at once whether he is honest, whether he is sociable, 
whether he likes a joke, whether he is religious, whether he is a good busi- 
ness man—if you could know this at a glance of every man and every woman 
~ you meet, the benefits to you would be beyond price. You would know at 
once how to deal with each person, how to get just what you want. You 
can know—you can learn. Send this coupon and find out about the new 
Science of Character Analysis through the new book 


Analyzing Character 


The New Science of Judging Men; Misfits in Business, the Home, and Social Life 
400 Pages—110 Illustrations—By Katherine M. H. Blackford, M. D. 
Character Analysis is not a matter of guesswork. It is a science based on psychology, 


physiology and biology. Many scientists, like William James, had an inkling of it in the 
From their work and from my study of medicine and related sciences, I evolved 


past. 


this new Science of Character Analysis. 


Are You One of 
These? 


1—Too frail for physical work, 
yet compelled to do it through lack 
of mental training. 


2—Too vital for physical work, 
but. without sufficient training for 
executive work. 


3—Tooactive forsedentary work, 
but compelled to do it through bad 
judgment or unfortunate circum- 
stances. 


4—Too active and not enough 
executive ability for executive 
work, but for some reason forced 
into a position of authority. 


5—Too restless to study and too 
ambitious for the mere manual 
labor which results from a lack of 
sufficient education commercially. 


6—Too impractical for business 
life, yet ambitious commercially, 

7—Too lazy mentally for high- 
class mental work, yet ambitious 
for commercial, artistic or literary 
fame. 

8—The natural-born farmer 
whose proud parents prepare him 
for a profession, 


9—Women with professional or 
commercial ability condemned to 
be household drudges. Women 
with domestic talents forced by 
pride or circumstances into the 
business world. 


10—Detail men trying to do ex- 
ecutive work. Natural-born ex- 
ecutives compelled to do detail 
work, 

11—Careless people given work 
which demands great care and 
prudence. Careful and conserva- 
tive people given work which de- 
mands the willingness to take 
chances. Thoughtless and im- 
pulsive people consigned to plod- 
ding, painstaking vocations. 
Thoughtful, philosophic and de- 
liberate people trying to keep up 
the pace in the hurly-burly of 
some swift-moving vocation, 


SEND NO MONEY 


This work is just fresh off the press. In 
order that a few people may know about 
it at once and tell their friends, the first 
few volumes will be sent on approval. 
Send this coupon without money. Look 
over the work carefully. If you do not 
find it of the greatest help to you in your 
personal and business life, return the book 
Otherwise send only 
$3.00. But send now if you want your 
Remember that 
90% of the people choose the wrong vo- 
cation and have entered employment 
blindly or by chance. Get this book now 
and know what you are really fitted to |=: 
do. Get this -book and know yourself 
and others. Stop going along the wavering 
road of guesswork. Start now to aim for 
Send this coupon today. 


KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD, M. D. 


Review of Reviews Co. 


at our expense. 


copy free on approval. 


a definite goal. 


30 Irving Place 


His Char 
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acter 


I have tested it for 15 years. I have employed 
labor in organizations where thousands work. I have 
taught it to many who are now earning big salaries as 
employment experts. I have taught thousands by mail, 
the Governor of a state—the owner of one of the biggest 
newspapers of the United States. 


Now, at the suggestion of the Review of Reviews Com- 
pany, I have written this book — telling you about the 
Science of Character Analysis in 400 closely crowded pages 
and 100 illustrations—telling you of Character Analysis in 
your business, in your social life—in your home—in your 
health. It teaches. by science, by philosophy and by a 
multitude of examples—personal experiences, the life 
stories of redeemed failures, of late successes. It teaches 
you how to know what you are best fitted for—how to 
know what other men are fitted to do. The biggest men 
in the world in each profession have been those who could 
choose other men—pick out their real talents and abilities. 
That you must know, too. That you can know if you read 
and study this work. This is not a science that you can 
dispense with as you can with hydrostatics or chemistry. 
You need the knowledge it gives you in every act of your 
daily life. 


The Man Who Knows Other Men Wins 


You already know how to judge character somewhat. 
Consider how much better off you will be if you can make 
rapidly and accurately a clear judgment of each person you 
meet. You need not say the wrong thing; you need make 
no mistakes in handling people; you will not employ the 
wrong man or form undesirable associations. You'll use 
your own talents to the best advantage. . You won't 
waste time stumbling against a_ stone wall of failure. 
And the 
reading of 
this book 
will be as 
fascinating 
as any de- 
tective 
story and 
much more 
interesting. 


S. E. P. 1-22-16 ~ 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, New York City 
Gentlemen: You may send me your book 

“How to Judge Character,’’ on approval. I will 

either remail the book within 5 days or remit $3.00. | 


Name_ 
Address 


City State__ 


New York City 
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Perfection Springs, we believe, have 
more real value built into them than any 


other motor vehicle springs. 


Only the finest selected materials, sub- 
jected to the unequaled “Perfection Process,” 


are used in their construction. 


They are the most costly springs to 


produce in the world. 


Consequently, motor car builders are 


paying a higher price for Perfection Springs. 
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~ MOTOR TRUCK © 


SPR! ING S 
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We build more flat leaf springs for 
i motor vehicles than any other manufacturer. 
| 


This fact, coupled with the high cost of 
Perfection Springs, is a tribute to the Amer- 
ican Automobile Manufacturer. 


His devotion to quality has made Per- 
fection Springs virtually universal equip- 
ment on motor vehicles regardless of their 


President 


The Perfection Spring Company | 
Cleveland, U.S. A. 
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Says of the 
1916 Acousticon 


W.C. Upham, M.D., of Washington, D.C., writes 
us—‘‘ Where I could not possibly hear a word of 
conversation, with the ACOUSTICON I hear dis- 


tinctly. No person who is hard of hearing should 
fail to get this Instrument if possible to obtain it.’”” 
The unstinted praise of 0,000 satisfied cus- 
tomersand many letters like the above from eminent 
physicians lead us to urge you and every deaf per- 
son, entirely at our risk, without a penny of ex- 
pense, to give the 1916 ACOUSTICON a thorough 
trial in your own home, absolutely and entirely 


DEPOSIT FREE EXPENSE 


All you need to do is to write saying that you are 
deaf and will try the ACOUSTICON. The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges. 

1 There is no good reason why everyone 
WARNING! should not make as liberal a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it. 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ACOUSTICON today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


General Acoustic Co., 1301 Candler Bldg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


| TOANY WOMAN 


4 who has no special training and 
4 wants to earn money, I would 
recommend nothing better than 
selling World's Star goods. When 
I started in this work I had never 
done any soliciting of any kind. 
The commission on my first day’s 
orders came to $7.00. What other 
work is there that a woman can 
dotoearnthat amount? Onecan- 
not help but succeed with World's 
Stargoods, andenthusiasm. Both 
will lead to success. 

So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, 


We Have Melaed 
More Than 9000 


ambitious, deserving women. You 
candothesameasthey havedone. 


Sell World’s Star Hosiery and of Oregon. 

Klean-Knit Underwear in your °. 

hometown. No previous experi- World's Star 
ence is necessary — we show you Hosie: and Kip Knit 


how to make money in an easy, 
congenialand profitable way. We 
are known everywhere, Our ad- 
vertising makes sales easy—the 
quality holdsthetrade. PROMPT 
DELIVERIES and PRO- 
TECTED TERRITORY. Our 
free catalog tells whole story. 


R 
ay Los Stee G 
Dept. 320B Bay City, Mich. 


Underwear 
are sold only direct from the Mill 
to the Home by our special rep- 
resentatives. 

This method insures to you not 
only lower prices for higher values, 
butthe personal attention ofourrep- 
resentative. In the privacy of your 
home you make your selection. The 
line includes everything in hosiery 
and underwear for all the family. 


HERE is just as much | 
FE difference between Kel- | 
| logg’s Toasted Bran Flakes 5 
» and ordinary bran as be- 
| tween any other finished 


] product and its crude form. 


Prepared by the new method of the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Try it for your bran bread 
and muffins. 


Look for this signature. 


From 
One 


Blade 


Yes, and more. That’s the record of 


many men who shave themselves, 
Old blades made sharper than new— 
gy in 10 seconds. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with the wonderful, new 


600 Shaves 


Rotastrop 


M» Just drop bladein, turn handle. 
/ Nothing to get out of order. 
Machine gives “heel and toe 
y action’’,justlikea barberstropsarazor, 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write for book- 
let. Send name of nearest dealer and 
state make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2351, Dayton, 0. 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 4 


Jack the Ripper had been located in every 
town of Europe. And no one was ever 
convicted. 

There were a good many other things in 
this case that might have been followed. 
There were scraps of burnt paper covered 
with writing. This writing was classical in 
form; the e’s resembled the Greek epsilon. 
There was an old album opened at a par- 
ticular place; and a sharp instrument, with 
which the assassination had been accom- 
plished, had cut the pillowcase, showing 
that the deed had been done in the night 
and while the victim was asleep. All of 
these clews would have been followed under 
any Continental system. It was crude and 
rough, they pointed out, merely to repro- 
duce the rising-sun postcard and depend on 
the newspapers to find the assassin. 

On the other hand, Scotland Yard justi- 
fies its system on the ground that criminals 
must all be convicted by a jury, and that 
juries in England absolutely are not to be 
moved by metaphysical refinements. 

“We define a crime roughly as a viola- 
tion of the law,” they say, ‘‘and not, like 
the Germans, as ‘the product of the physio- 
logically grounded psyche of the criminal 
and his environing external conditions.’ 

“We engage a constable in man-hunting, 
and not a professor of psychology.” 

They do not believe that a criminal can 
be distinguished because his temperature 
rises when the crime is discussed before 
him; or that one can put a gauge on his 
wrist and determine his guilt by his quick- 
ening pulse. A superintendent at Scotland 
Yard is very apt to smile when you tell 
him that Prof. Hans Gross, of the Univer- 
sity of Gratz, asserts that what a woman 
suspected of crime does not say in words, or 
express in her features or by the movement 
of her hands, can always be determined by 
the position of her feet. 

“Tn anger,’’ says Gross, ‘‘when a woman 
cannot stamp, because that would be too 
expressive, she turns her soles slightly in- 
ward and makes small curves with the 
point on the ground. Impatience is shown 
by the alternating and swinging pressure 
of the heel and toe, repeated with increased 
rapidity. Defiance, by raising the sole so 
that the heel only is on the floor.””’ And a 
certain dangerous mental state is always 
indicated when the foot is put forward and 
the shin bone slightly stretched out, with 
all the toes drawn in toward the sole of the 
foot, like a cat when it feels good. 

Nor will he believe, with Friedrich Ger- 
sticker, that the character of a suspect can 
be determined by the way he wears his 
hat—namely, that the honest pedantic 
man wears his hat set squarely on his 
head; the nimble-witted and pleasant wears 
it slightly tipped; the frivolous wears it 
tipped at a greater angle; the extravagant, 
conceited and impudent wears the hat on 
the back of the head; while the pessimistic 
wears it pressed down on the forehead. 


The Austrian Peasant Case 


No constable in England would bother 
to make such observations. They say at 
Scotland Yard that the common belief 
that a criminal in a strange country, in at- 
tempting to escape in the night, always 
returns to the theater of crime is not relia- 
ble; and if it were it could not be explained 
by the German theory that in the night the 
right eye sees objects on the right too small, 
and the left eye sees objects on the left too 
small. Consequently, according to the eye 
in control, there is a tendency in the moy- 
ing person to turn in nearer to either the 
right or left. He travels thus in a circle 
either to the right or left, according to his 
tendency to be governed by either his right 
or left eye; and that this false estimate 
can be definitely ascertained to be from 
three to seven tenths of one per cent. 

Scotland Yard insists that a sensible 
constable of long experience is more apt to 
locate a criminal in a man hunt than a 
laboratory specialist is. They say that, 
though they may have failed to solve the 
criminal mysteries in the cases indicated by 
the German critics, they would be entirely 
incapable of the blunder of the Teuton 
criminologists in the Austrian Peasant case. 

One morning, in a tributary of the 
Danube, the police found a body horribly 
mutilated. The hands, feet and head had 
been removed, and the entire trunk and 
extremities flayed. It had been sewed up 
in a sack after the hideous crime and 
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thrown into the river, in the belief that this 
mutilation would completely prevent iden- 
tification. 

It was taken before the proper authori- 
ties and the professors sent for. They 
examined the body and reported that, from 
its muscular development, it was evidently 
a peasant of about sixty years of age. The 
examination of the contents of the stomach 
showed that it was filled with masticated 
bark. This was a disturbing and signifi- 
cant evidence. The condition of the body 
annulled a starvation theory and the 
professors finally declared that the peasant 
had been insane. 


They analyzed the bark and determined. 


that it came from the forest of a certain 
nobleman whose estates were a few miles 
above the point on the river where the 
floating body had been picked up. The 
nobleman was summoned to appear. When 
he arrived the mystery departed. He had 
killed a bear in the forest, removed the head 
and pelt, and ordered the forester to bury 
the careass; but, instead, he had sown it up 
in a sack and thrown it into the river. 


A Chinese Melodrama 


The whole active force of Scotland Yard 
are practical policemen. They are not re- 
cruited from London. They come almost 
wholly from the country districts outside. 
The authorities prefer to have these new 
men, they say, directly from the plow, so that 
they have no interest in or relation to any 
city affair. They are trained in the regular 
metropolitan force and finally, if efficient, 
are assigned to the detective department. 

Scotland Yard is a close, independent 
organization. It is not accountable to the 
London public. It cannot be controlled by 
it. It is little subject to the pressure of 
publie opinion. It is entirely under the 
control of a commissioner, who is responsi- 
ble alone to the Home Secretary. The 
people of London are not able to force ex- 
planations from Scotland Yard. The com- 
missioner does not permit himself to be 
interrogated. No attacks are ever answered; 
no attempt is made to correct reports in the 
newspapers; no official ever gives out a 
statement for publication. 

The expenditures of the department are 
not ever subject to public review. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that Scotland Yard does 
not change and is not inconvenienced by 
change in administration. It is able to go 
ahead undisturbed with its work and to 
preserve a continuity in its investigations 
impossible to any public-detective center 
of the United States. 

Scotland Yard’s greatest difficulty in a 
man hunt is with the Continental criminal. 

According to diplomatic custom it cannot 
communicate directly with the detective 
department in any foreign country. All 
communications must be made first to the 
foreign minister, who in turn communi- 
cates with the ambassador in London 
for his country. This ambassador takes 
the matter up with the British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who finally turns it over 
to the Home Secretary, where it at last, in 
this roundabout method, reaches Scotland 
Yard. This very greatly complicates all 
criminal investigation attached to foreign 
affairs. 

These international cases are the most 
incredible of any with which the detective 
centers have to contend. 

The late chief of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department of Scotland Yard says 
that one Sunday a physician of very high 
standing brought him the most extraor- 
dinary letter he ever saw. It had been 
picked up back of Portland Place and was 
written from the Chinese Embassy in Lon- 
don. The envelope requested the finder to 
take it at once to the physician’s address. 
A hostler, who picked it up, carried out 
that direction. _ 

The envelope contained a letter from 
Mr. Sun Yat Sen, a Chinese reformer, 
saying that he had been kidnaped as he 
passed the Chinese Embassy and was now 
confined within it; that the intention on 
the part of the Chinese officials was to drug 
him, convey him to the dock and ship him 
to China; that, being in the embassy, he 
was constructively on Chinese territory and 
could not be interfered with by the English 
authorities; that if any difficulty should 
arise, as they had exterritorial authority 
over him, the Chinese would promptly 
decapitate him and end the controversy. 


This communication seemed wholly i 
credible. Nevertheless it was precisely try | 
Mr. Sun Yat Sen was, in fact, a prison 
in the embassy; and it was only after lor 
negotiations of great diplomatic delicac 
that the Home Office was able to obtain h 
release. | 

Scotland Yard’s method of arrest _ 
always direct; it is never by ruse or finess 
Once the man hunt is ended and the quan 
rounded up, the constables force in an 
seize him. It is a method unusual] 
dangerous. 

Take, for example, the Houndsditc 
affair, in December, 1910. Here four de 
perate foreign cracksmen entered a hou: 
adjoining a jeweler’s shop. They were; 
work with a crowbar, forcing the wal 
when sounds were detected and the poli 
notified. When they attempted to force tl 
door the cracksmen emptied their pisto 
into the group of constables on the steps. 

These desperadoes were afterward |i 
cated in the second story of a house j 
Sidney Street. Here they were besieged fi 
a whole day, not only by the police force by 
also by a detachment of the First Battalic 
of; the Scots Guards, and the house final] 
burned to the ground. 

The police of New York were great) 
amused at this all-day siege in the heart ( 
London. But Scotland Yard showed hb 
statistics that one was more apt to be shi 
on Broadway than in the province : 
Chihuahua during a Mexican revolution. | 

These Lithuanian desperadoes gay 
Scotland Yard no end of trouble; they we 
only to be taken after a pitched battle ¢ 
running fight. If the final drama th: 
began at Cheshunt Road, Tottenham, ha 
come under the eye of an American spe 
tator he would have believed that an ente 
prising motion-picture director was stagin 
a thrilling ‘“‘chasie.”” About nine-thirty or 
Thursday morning a cashier got out of. 
motor car, with the wages for his facto 
employees in a bag. He was accompanie 
only by the chauffeur. Two men rushe 
out, fired several shots, snatched the bz 
of money and ran away with it. 


The End of the Chase 


Both of the robbers were armed. Sever) 
persons were winged and fell out of the ma} 
hunt. Presently the police from a neigl 
boring station joined in and the runnir 
fight advanced along the bank of the Riv 
Lea. - When the robbers reached Chingfor 
Road they founda street car. They covere 
the motorman and conductor with the 
pistols and compelled them to drive 0} 
The police got a pony cart and followei 
The robbers shot the pony. 

Presently another street car approache 
from the opposite direction; the polii 
commandeered it, reversed it, and the cha: 
continued. The two cars went away mad! 
on parallel tracks, the robbers in one, tl’ 
police in the other. Finally the robbe 
abandoned their car as the police car bega 
to overtake them and made off in tl 
direction of Woodford, where at last j 
the deeps of Epping Forest they died lil 
the cornered heroes of a Yellow Saga. 

This system of man-hunting by ht 
and cry is apt to be a costly method. Lil 
the direct form of arrest by forcible entr, 
it drives the trapped quarry into a resis 
ance that otherwise he might have hes 
tated to present. This direct action and tl 
method of following only the dominant cle 
are the distinguishing characteristics | 
Scotland Yard. They are illustrative of tl 
English mind, which seizes only essenti’ 
factors and drives through to its object ¢ 
the shortest line. | 

So it happens that one finds the recor( 
of criminal trials crowded with convictioi 
based on a single paramount item of ci 
cumstantial evidence, as in the Bligl 
mystery, which Sir Ashley Cooper clearé 
up by showing that the assassin was lef 
handed; and the great Humphreys fraw 
when a charter granted by Charles I to tl 
Earl of Stirling was shown to be spuriol 
because it contained margins in red i) 
when red ink was not in use before 1780 | 
England. * 

We shall see how this method of Scotlar 
Yard compares in efficiency with that 
other great detective centers. | 


Author’s Note—See European Police System 
Fosdick; Days of My Years, Macnaghten; Scien 
and the Criminal, Mitchell; Criminal Psycholog — 
Gross; reports of trials, memoirs, and the al 
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“And I think it’s the biggest thing,”’ she 
shoughtfully added, “that has ever hap- 
pened in all your life.” ; 

~ “Tt would be if I got eaught,’’ was Wid- 
‘Jer’s grim amendment. 

we how about the man who got the 
‘ad twenty dollars?” ' 

_ “Tt was at the branch of a big meat- 
market company,” Widder explained. 

' “And you went purposely to a place like 
hat?” she asked. f 

“T shouldn’t have relished the idea of 
‘gassing it off on a poor man.” 

” “Of course!’ she agreed. But there was 
4 qualifying tone to her admission. “It 
won't be such a hardship for a big company 
‘ike that to wait a few days.” 

, “To wait for what?” 

_ “Oh, don’t you see?”’ she said quietly but 
almost desperately. “Don’t you see that 
we can’t leave things the way they are? 
[t wouldn’t be honest! It wouldn’t be 
fee 19 

_ In theory Widder agreed with her. But 
man is the victim of circumstance, and the 
sasier one’s circumstances were, the easier 
t was to keep one’s hands clean. And, 
with the poor, life had to be a perpetual 
zompromise. 

_ “But what are we to do?” he rather 
aelplessly inquired. 

_ “Do you realize that we took twenty 
Jollars away from that company that didn’t 
velong to us, twenty dollars we hadn’t 
2sarned and had noright to? And don’t you 
see that we’d never be able to forget it— 
thatit would always stand there like a stain, 
a sort of blot we’d be secretly ashamed of?” 
_ “But I don’t see where you’re to blame,” 
protested Widder, feeling that his shoulders 
were broad enough to carry his own burdens. 
_ “Pminit as deep as youare. I used that 
money. I caused you to get it the way you 
did. And I’ve got to help you pay those 
people back. It’s got to be done. We'll 
have to save and skimp until we get it 
together, every cent of it. It may be hard, 
but we'll have to do it.” 

_ Widder sat thinking it over. 

“Nobody ever made good on any bad 
money I ever took in,” he said gloomily. 

“Can you remember where you got this 
bill?” she asked him. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged. 
_ “Where?” she inquired, perplexed by his 
momentary embarrassment. 
_ “Y’d—T'd rather not tell you.” 
_ “Why?” she demanded. 

“T don’t think you’d believe me.” 
_ “T would believe you,” she averred. 
_ And Widder found something vastly con- 
solatory in that perverse faith in him. 
_ “Tt came out of a suitcase hidden away 
in my room. It came out of a suitcase,” he 
continued, compelling himself to meet her 
questioning gaze, ‘that still holds twelve 
hundred bad twenty-dollar bills exactly 
like the one we’re talking about!” 
_ “And where did they come from?” she 
quietly inquired. 
_ He told her, as circumstantially as he 
was able, of how the suitcase had come into 
his possession. 

She sat with her elbow on the table and 
her chin in her hand, deep in thought. It 
seemed to take her some time to organize 
the story into acceptable coherence. 

“So I was the god from the machine, 
after all,” she finally averred. “It was I 
who made you break faith after all those 
months.” 

The quiet bitterness of her tone dis- 
turbed Widder not a little. 

“You had no more to do with it than 
Mrs. Feeney,” he protested. It startled 
him to find her less impressed by the story 
of the Calabrian’s suitcase full of counter- 
feit than by the fact that she had remotely 
figured in the breaking of its first bill. But 
her next speech was even more of a surprise 
to him. 

“Do you know, I’m almost glad of this,”’ 
she declared as she got up from her chair 
and ppeched for her coat. 


He was hoping, as he held her coat for 
her, that she would say because it had 
brought them together. But that was not 
the thought in her mind. 

‘Because it’s cut a road out for us that 
we'll have to stick to. And there are times 
when people need a road they have to 
stick to!” 

_ It was as they were walking homeward 
side by side that she arrested him with a 
sudden question. 


THE SATURDAY 


THE BRERUKIER 
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“What are you going.to do with that 
suitcase?” she asked out of a brief silence 
that had fallen between them. 

Their pace slackened, as though retarded 
by the weight of a common burden. 

“‘That’s something I was just going to 
ask you about,’’ Widder explained. 

“Tt will always mean danger,” she inti- 
mated. ‘‘More danger, I think, than you 
imagine.” 

Widder did not agree with her. 

“The danger is past!’’ he quietly yet 
firmly announced. 

“T don’t mean that sort of danger,’’ she 
made haste to explain. “I mean danger 
from some friend or confederate of this 
Calabrian. He may be in jail for life, as you 
say, but that would never stop him from 
sending out a message. And the type of 
man who would be sent such a message 
would take a desperate chance to get hold 
of a fortune like that, even in bad money!” 

“But I don’t think the man had any con- 
federates or friends. If he had he would 
never have called on me as he did. And if 
they were coming after it they’ve had 
plenty of time to come!”’ 

“There will always be the danger,’’ she 
persisted. 

“Then what would you advise me to do?” 

She walked on in silence without an- 
swering. 

Widder even repeated the question. 

“Will you let me think it over, and tell 
you when I see you to-morrow night?” 

“Will I see you to-morrow night?’ he 
asked with a flutter of hope as they drew 
up in front of a red-brick rooming house 
with iron step rails. 

She nodded. 

“Will you come as soon after seven as 
you can? Then I'll be able to do those busi- 
ness letters for you.” 

“T’ll come,”’ he said as he shook hands 
with her a little awkwardly. He watched 
her as she went up the steps and worked 
for a moment or two over the unfamiliar 
lock. He watched her as she stepped in- 
side and quietly closed the door behind her. 
Then he turned homeward along the quiet 
side street, viewing that familiar neighbor- 
hood as a returning traveler, after the fever 
of much wandering, views his native shores. 


Vv 


IDDER’S day had been too much for 

him. Tired as he was that night, he 
found himself unable to sleep. He had no 
reserve processes of mind for assimilating 
the unexpected. His drab and tranquil 
days had left him inured only to monotony. 
Excitement seemed to have left his spirit 
without a leg to stand on, So, poised be- 
tween heaven and earth, on his folding 
bed high up above the quiet midnight side 
street, he lay there with both his mind and 
his soul wide awake. He lay there trying 
to achieve an impersonal viewpoint of his 
own life. 

It was not often that Widder tried to 
reach this viewpoint, but on this night his 
own existence seemed to stretch before him, 
plain to the eye, as lucid as that past that 
presents itself to a drowning man strangled 
into the ironically belated clairvoyance of 
death. 

For the first time in many a long day 
Widder was suddenly able to comprehend 
life in its smallnesses, its meannesses, its 
eternal concessions to circumstances, its 
lapses from aspiration into inertia. He had 
made a failure of things. That was plain. 
And now he was no longer a young man. 
He walked doubly saddled by age because 
he had surrendered to the conditions of age. 
There had been a time, he forlornly re- 
membered, when things were different, 
when he was impatient and restless and apt 
to chafe against his limitations. He had 
been full enough of hope, as a young man. 
But the years, with their stealthy erosions 
of defeat, had taken the edge off his ardor. 
The dust of time had dimmed his faith in 
himself. There had been a day when he was 
as ardent as Alice Tredwell herself, when 
he looked at life with the same timorous 
determination and demanded the same 
straightness of step. He still regarded him- 
self as a business man, but he was without a 
business. It was only the crumbs of com- 
merce that he had caught up, like a sparrow 
between cart wheels. He wasn’t so good as 
a Hester Street push-cart man, for if he was 
a peddler he was one without even’ a cart. 

He had been able to live. That was 


true. But merely to live was not enough. | 
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June is Coming 


Sunshine, fresh air, fragrance. Be a part 
of summer. Have a garden. 

Nature makes things grow. What 
Nature makes grow depends on you. Plant 
good seeds. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are good because they are pure-bred, selected 
for many years from the choicest fruits of 
each generation. 


Ferry’s seeds are for sale by dealers every- 
4 where. Write this minute for 1916 Seed 
i A Annual. It gives good garden advice. 
“ae 
ny “The best is always cheapest. Reliable 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price.” 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(and Windsor, 
Ontario) 
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Showing 
Seating Capacity 


“On or Off in 30 Seconds” 


Make Your Motorcycle an Automobile 
in Capacity, Comfort and Safety 


Weee can instantly convert any standard motorcycle into a three- 
passenger, non-skidding automobile by attaching this CYGNET REAR 
CAR. This tonneau car has full spring seats and back upholstered in chase 
leather. Finished in desired color to match motorcycle. Suspended on 
elliptic springs. Rides like an automobile. The rear wheel of motorcycle is 
allowed free play; there is no jolting—no skidding—and does not tip. 


A Practical Pleasure Car with Only Motorcycle Upkeep 


Bracket clamps to front frame of motorcycle—in- 
conspicuous conyenient foot-rest. The CYGNET 
REAR CAR is attachable-or detachable in thirty 
seconds. Just the thing for pleasure or business in 
town and for long runs in ‘the country. 


Write at once for full information 


1 (@) oO Early delivery -assured by ordering now 

F.0.B. Buffal through your motorcycle dealer. Send us his 

pans © name and the name and model of your motor- 
cycle and ask for free Descriptive Catalog. 


Delivery Bodies 
Regular and special types for many 
kinds of fast, economical delivery— 
Druggists, Florists, Shoe Dealers, etc., 
and special types for Department 
Stores and other special delivery work. 
Ask for Cygnet Rear Car Delivery 
Catalog 


Sma Cygnet Rear Car Co. 
CAR Dept. S, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers Write for Proposition. 
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Warmth and protection and 
comfort are, of course, their 
chief attributes— but these 
Winter Cars are built with 
an eye to convenience as well 


MMM 


For instance, the doors are as high as those 
of a coupé. They open readily -from 
within or without. Their wide swing makes 
entrance and exit easy. Ventilation is pro- 
vided by means of adjustable windows. 
There is clear-vision on all sides, for driver 
and -passenger. 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster 
complete, including regular mohair top, is \ 
$950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price, $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Spare Time Positions for Students 


C. H. Lewis, of the District of Columbia, devotes his spare moments during 
the college term to subscription work for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. His present arrangement gives him an 
assured salary of $12.00 a week throughout the year. He writes: 

“One year ago | sent to you my first subscription order. Since that time I 
have made enough to pay for all my college expenses, clothing, books, and in- 
cidentals, and have saved over one hundred dollars besides. I expect to continue 
the work for my next five years in the medical school.” 

_We have a hundred similar positions open to present or prospective students. 
We will pay a salary with liberal commissions at the start, or we will arrange to pay 
all educational expenses under our Scholarship Plan. Let us tell you about it. 


Educational Division, Box 234, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The thought had come to him, in the Ger- 
man restaurant that night, that there was 
something both moving and joyous in com- 
manding the reliance of others. But it was 
a luxury which had to be paid for. To be 
able to help somebody else implied extra 
effort, more sustained work. It meant 
a wider range of reckoning, this taking of 
young ladies out to German restaurants 
and watching their cheeks grow rosier with 
warm dinners and their eyes brighter with 
Vienna waltz music. It took money, as the 
old saying had it, to make the mare go! 
And all Widder had done was to eke out an 
existence, just as a wharf rat does. He had 
grown too self-immured and meek and easy- 
going. He had been too patient about his 
patents. His fireproof paint had been a 
good thing. More than one authority had 
told him that. And there should have been 
money in it. But he had grown fatalistic 
over its success deferred; he had not even 
gone to see the Brooklyn manufacturer 
who had written asking him to call. He 
had been too ashamed of his clothes. 

That night in the restaurant, too, he had 
been ashamed of his clothes. They had 
seemed decidedly weedy. His linen had not 
been fresh. Alice.Tredwell’s quick eye had 
noticed the ragged sleeve edges of his over- 
coat. She had meditated on that challeng- 
ing fringe, maternally, as though aching 
to get at it with needle and thread. Even 
his hat, twice blocked and rebound by 
Ginny Joe’s Sixth Avenue Hat Shop, was 
faded almost to a bottle green. And his 
hair doubtlessly needed trimming. He could 
cut it himself above the ears of a Sunday 
morning, but the back of his head was a 
terra incognita, defying his fiercest contor- 
tions before his shaving-mirror. He seldom 
even thought of such things any more. It 
was easier not to worry over them. A twi- 
light sleep of indifferency left him forgetful 
of the labors of respectability. He saw him- 
self as a seedy incompetent, with his youth 
gone, with his manner of life deepened into 
the rut of fixed habit, receiving little from 
the world because he had come to expect 
little from it. 

That impassioned midnight appraisal 
rather frightened Widder. His work had 
been desultory, he tried to tell himself, be- 
cause he had worked without incentive. He 
had been like a motor car with a broken 
transmission rod. The force had been there, 
but it had not been applied.. He had devel- 
oped power without proving achievement. 
And now, he grimly asserted, he merely 
stood one step above a bread-line habitué. 
And again he cowered at the thought of 
such failure. ._He groaned aloud. | 

“TI won’t be a down-and-outer,” he pas- 
sionately avowed. ‘‘I won’t!”’ 

Then he lay still, almost holding his 
breath as still another accusatory memory 
swept over him. He had always prided 
himself on his honesty. He had refused to 
peddle a consumption cure on which there 
was a clear profit of one hundred and fifteen 
per cent. Whether it was based on coward- 
ice or not, he wanted to be decent. It may 
or may not have been a mere accident of 
temperament. He had at least tried to live 
up to it. But now he had lost that claim, 
lost it forever. His weediness had crept 
even into his morals. Without stopping to 
realize the enormity of his act, he had that 
day become a “breaker” for a printer of 
counterfeit money. In breaking that bill he 
had broken the law. And the hall-room girl 
had been right. It was a blot, a blot that 
would have to be wiped out at any cost. 
For that, Widder realized in his lonely mid- 
night travail, meant the worst failure of all. 
It was the kind of failure he couldn’t face, 
for it implied the extermination of his peace 
of mind. And Widder could not live with- 
out peace. 

“God help me!” he said with a tired 
groan as he turned to the wall. And God 
helped him by finally crowning his weari- 
ness with sleep. 


vi 


\V/ IDDER was up and out early the 

next morning. The precipitancy of 
his departure, however, was possibly based 
more on a vague desire to avoid collision 
with Mrs. Feeney than on his determina- 
tion for less erratic activities. But he had 
work to do and he intended to do it. 

It made a difference, Widder began to 
see—this having a spur to prod one on a bit, 
this nursing of a secret purpose not to be 
thrust down. As he made his way north- 
ward, breasting the flowing tide of workers 
already hurrying southward, he refused to 
be a mere snag in the stream. He claimed 
his prerogative of right of way. He even 
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bunted back, for the first time in his life 
when that stream threatened to trespass 0) 
his path. He carried himself with mori 
confidence and eluded with more assurang 
the superintendents of those buildingswher, 
canvassers were not allowed. Janitors anc 
elevator boys he passed with a firmer eye 
remembering that-he was a man with a go] 
emn obligation to fulfill. 
He was less meek and self-obliterating. 
He was less mechanical and passive, too, ir 
exploiting the virtues of his tap filter. Hy 
sang its praises with stridulous enthusi 
asm. He expatiated on the dangers of bot. 
tled water. He pointed out to hesitating 
housewives how a filter such as his instantly 
converted their faucet into a crystal spring 
It became the watch dog of the householc 
and the purifier of its potations. It insured 
the health of the little ones and lured hus. 
bands who betrayed a saddening tendency 
to imbibe in bar rooms back to the happy. 
home circle. He gave a touch of enthusiasm 
to his efforts. Augustus Widder, in othe 
words, for the first time in his life roge 
above being a day laborer and became ayn 
artist. And by five o’clock that afternoon, 
oddly enough, he had sold out his entire 
stock of nine filters, which was a record. It 
was so surprising a record, in fact, that 
on his way home he invested in a frugal 
half-dozen fresh collars and a new necktie, 
to say nothing of a pint of bulk oysters and 
a bottle of milk; for when you work hard, 
he solemnly announced, you must remem- 
ber to feed well. ee 
He was making his way upstairs with 
these purchases balanced on his arm when 
he was unexpectedly accosted by Mrs, 
Feeney, ponderously engaged in her peren-| 
nial task of moderating gas flames to their 
most infinitesimal proportions. These sud- 
den confrontations no longer startled Wid- 
der. Time had inured him to them. But 
Mrs. Feeney reversed a habit of life and 
turned a gas jet to its fullest, that she might 
have a more disconcertingly explicit view 
of her top-floor lodger. 
“Yuh ain’t lookin’ your best, Mister 
Widder,” she announced with dolorous 
triumph. ue 
“T never felt better in my life,’ countered 
her lodger with unlooked-for testiness. _ 
“Well, from now on yuh will suttinly be 
free of interference,” asserted Mrs. Feeney. 
“From whom?” demanded Widder. — 
“From them as hoodwinked yuh and 
bled yuh to the last,” was the gloomily 
resigned response. é | 
“T haven’t noticed myself being ‘bled,’ 
as you call it,” protested Widder. i 
“Twelve dollars is twelve dollars!” an- 
nouncedtheaxiomatic Mrs. Feeney. ‘‘Which 
yuh will never see again, Mister Widder, or 
twenty years 0’ housekeepin’ has learnt me 
nothing about young women o’ that type!” 
Widder could not control his anger. 
“Have you lost anything through that’ 
young woman?” he hotly demanded. 
“No, Mister Widder, I have lost noth-| 
ing. But no thanks to her. Early this 
morning a gen’l’man took that top-floor| 
back, payin’ two weeks in advance. And 
he ain’t the kind who’d be annoyin’ yuh’ 
night or day!” | 
“He-hadn’t better!”? averred Widder) 
with vague yet venomous exasperation as 
he brushed past the obstructing figure and 
started to mount the next stairway. 
“Tt may seem lonesome like, for a time, | 
Mister Widder,” said the sorrowfully con- 
soling Mrs. Feeney. 7 
“That'll be my own business,” Widder | 
barked over the banister at her. a | 
She groaned aloud as she turned down 
the flaring gas jet. - | 
“Yuh suttinly ain’t your old self, Mister | 
Widder,” she said in pained reproof. And 
her heavy sigh seemed one of regret for the 
happier days that were forever gone. _— 
But Widder, as he mounted to his room. 
and fed his canary and fried his oysters and 
hurriedly made his toilet, gave little thought 
to either Mrs. Feeney or the past. His 
mind, in fact, was engrossed on the imme-. 
diate future. And at seven o’clock sharp, 
duly collared and scarfed and brushed, he 
presented himself at the new abode of Miss | 
Alice Tredwell. 
“T’m glad you came,” she said as they 
shook hands. And, although Widder did 
not voice any indorsement of that state- 
ment, he was troubled by a perverse and 
heart-thumping joy at the sight of her. 
She looked very businesslike in her blue 
serge skirt and her white shirt waist. And 
she seemed to have intrenched herself fur- | 
ther behind this business-is-business facade 
by placing her open typewriter on a square 
(Continued on Page 53) = | 
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New York to Chicago—a Thousand Miles— 
on a Gallon of Oil—Another World’s 
Record for the Franklin Car 


facturer and expected to stay in busi- 
ness for the rest of your life, which 
vould you rather do, play to the un- 
iinking, imitative automobile public, or 
nd out what “ype of car will do the most 
yr the motorist and build it for the man 
‘ho has to be shown? 
One thing that separates the Franklin 
‘ar amongst all the fine cars in America 
the Franklin system of Direct-Air- 
‘ooling. 
And let us say right here that 47~ 
oling is making more people think than any 
ther one princi- 
lein motor con- 
ruction today. 
Men have got 
» think about it 
ecause of what 
ir-cooling is 
oing and will 


[' YOU were an automobile manu- 


O. 

The Franklin 
Jirect-Air- 
‘ooled Engine 
irns more of the . yeaa 
1el into useful A 

ower than any 
ther engine. 

The test of the 
‘ranklin Car by 
ie Worcester 
‘olytechnic In- 
itute in April, 
914, proved 
nat 34.4 per 
nt. of the power 
eveloped is de- 
‘vered to the 
round in driving 
orce. 
~The Franklin 
Dinect—Air- 
‘ooled Engine 
elivers the highest economy in gaso- 
ne. 

The National Efficiency Test, on May 1, 
715, proved the gasoline economy of the 
ranklin—when 137 Franklin Cars, in all 
arts of the country, delivered an average 
t 32.1 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 

The Franklin Direct-Air- Cooling Sys- 
‘m does away with useless weights—the 
idiator, with its weight of water; the 
ater-jackets, the piping, pump and 
ump accessories, pipe connections; the 
ead weight of castings and supports to 


NEW 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
| 
| 
| 


carry these parts. It means less weight 
on the tires, a saving in drag, in wear, in 
grind. 

The records of Franklin owners in 
every part of the United States, of 9030 
miles to the set of tires, proves that the sav- 
ing of weight due to the Franklin System 
of Direct-Air-Cooling and flexible con- 
struction practically doubles the life of tires. 

The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooled En- 
gine does away with all troubles of freez- 
ing and over-heating—no water to freeze— 
no water to boil. 


The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooled En- 
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‘YORK'=CHIGAGO ON 1 GALLON ® OLLR 

FRA hich Lo 

ales Pork IN 'NON-STOF’, nck 4 
3 York peed: eT emeicaGO No Sco Waa 


+ YORK 70 GHIG 
x. on ie 
NE GALLON OF OIL | 
oy @ihy Supervised 
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This Franklin Touring Sedan arrived in Chicago, at six minutes after six o’clock on the morning of November 20, 
1915, after a no-stop run from New York City, establishing the world’s record of 1046 miles on one gallon of oil. 
The lubricating system was officially sealed at the start. The car carried two observers throughout the trip, and the 
test was conducted from start to finish under the supervision of the Automobile Club of America. 


gine delivers service twelve months in the 
year—regardless of climate,: locality or 
weather conditions. 

The Franklin Low Gear Run, August 
1 to 4, 1915, proved the perfect freedom of 
the Franklin Car from heating troubles —a 
run of 860 miles from Walla Walla, 
Washington, to San Francisco, on Low 
Gear without once stopping the engine. 

The new world’s record for Oil Econ- 
omy has just been established by the 
Franklin Direct-Air-Cooled Engine — 
one thousand miles on one gallon of oil. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling Sys- 
tem is reducing the largest item of expense in 
owning a car—the loss of value through 
wear and tear. 

Every motorist can prove this for him- 
self—find out the used-car value of any 
Franklin Car. 

Remember once more, please, that 
these Franklin achievements have never 
been duplicated by any car, anywhere. 

That the Franklin Direct-Air-Cooled 
Car is the one type that meets the rapidly 
growing demand of thoughtful motorists 
for comfort, economy and _ reliability, 
is proved by 
the fact’ that 
Franklin dealers 
throughout the 
country have had 
more ordersthan 
they could fill; 
that we have just 
closed the big- 
gest year in our 
history, and that 
we are compel- 
led to double 
our facilities for 
building the 
Franklin Direct- 
Air-Cooled En- 
gines, 

However 
much a man 
may know about 
motoring and 
motor cars in 
general, he never 
knows what the 
Franklin Direct- 
Air-Cooling 
System adds to 
the comfort, the 
pleasure and the 
safety of motor- 
ing until hedrives the Franklin Car himself. 

For the man who is looking for the car 
that will do the most for him, and wants 
to be shown—there are just two classes of 
men to talk to about the Franklin Car: 
Franklin owners and Franklin dealers. 

They know the Franklin. Often they 
have owned and driven other cars as well. 
They can give you the facts about the 
Franklin Direct-Air-Cooled Car in com- 
parison with other cars—a comparison 
that is growing more and more important 
to the motorists of this country every day. 


Touring Car—$1950, F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Actual Scale Weight, 2680 pounds, 
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A word that dominates. A word that is 
coming to mean good tires to everybody. 


A word that means honesty and business 
integrity. : 


A word that means Tire Service absolutely in 
a class by itself—unapproached anywhere. 


A word that means free tire-help, free advice and 
free instruction at more than one hundred Direct 
Factory Branches throughout the United States. 
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ak table in the center of the room, flanked 


chairs. aon 

vc atore we begin to a she said, ‘“‘I 
nt to give you something.” » 

She lifted her pocketbook from the nar- 
yw box couch along the yellow-papered 
‘gll and from it took out six one-dollar bills. 
“There’s six dollars of what I owe you,” 
1e said, coloring a little as she handed the 
mney to him. 
But why,” he asked—“‘why are you 
ving me this back now?” : 
“Tye got to,” she replied with a note 
most of passion. 
He stood: frowning down at the money. 
“But how did you get this money?” he 
smanded as_he stared into her clouded 
wel eyes. Then, noticing her deepening 
lor at that question, he realized that he 
as once more making a mess of things. 
What I mean is, it—it must have taken 
crifices to ——” 
He did not finish the sentence. 
“T got it honestly,” she said. 
And it was Widder’s turn to flush. 
“T mean we simply mustn’t lose time 
yout making that counterfeit bill right. I 
n’t rest with that hanging over us! And 
> to-morrow night I expect to have the 
her six dollars.”’ 
“T’m going to make it right!”” announced 
idder with his shoulders back. She 
emed to tap undreamed-of reservoirs of 
Jor in the cobwebbed gloom of his will. 
And it’s going to be made right before I 
e you again!” ° 
The light that leaped into her eyes as she 
90d looking at him was not that of relief. 
seemed to bemore the radiance of triumph, 


She rea 
ter n iy) 


2 $27 
others I know of.” — 
“Then wouldn’t theater’ owners and 
el builders and railroads and ship com- 
lies, and all that sort of thing, be inter- 
ed'in getting HOld.of it??? = 
ut builders and shipping men won’t 
ch a thing like that on their own hook. 
ey go to the big supply concerns for all 
t material.” 
‘Concerns like this Tweedie Paint and 
emical Company?” she inquired. 
Vidder nodded. 
Then isn’t this,” she said, taking up the 
er.again, “a chance which we haven’t 
owed up?” 
Vidder acknowledged that it might be. 
Then why can’t we reopen the matter 
h them and. Be an appointment?” 
Suggested. “And if nothing comes of it, 
y can t we get hold of:a business direc- 
Rea imceiand f list a she big ete 
S and apply to them systematically?” 
gain Widder half-heartedky agreed with- 
. It was of no use, he knew, trying to ex- 
in to her that an inventor, on a mission 
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such as this, should be as spick and span 


as a traveling salesman, should bristle with | 


the promoter’s earmarks of prosperity. 
Yet, as he stood there, the somewhat be- 
wildering thought suddenly occurred to him 
that by digging in, by digging in tooth and 
nail, he might make enough to invest in a 
new hat and coat. Then he sighed audibly, 
for he knew the hat and coat would have to 
be accompanied by shoes and gloves and 
trousers without fringe about the heels. 

But Alice Tredwell did not propose to let 
him linger with his regrets. He felt, as she 
took up her paper and quietly asked him 
just how he wished his letters worded, that 
she was too fine and feminine for these 
humdrum matters of business. Yet it 
shamed him a little to find that she was 
more eager for the accomplishment of the 
sordid affair in hand than he was. So he 
gave all his time and thought, during the 
next hour, to the weighty task of construc- 
tion. He found it hard at first to blow his 
own horn, as he expressed it. His initial 
effort at dictation, accompanied by much 
surreptitious mopping of his moist fore- 
head, tended to be both apologetic and 
incoherent. By the time he had reached his 
third letter he was less uneasy. With his 
seventh and final epistle a firmness came 
into his voice and a note of finality into his 
phrasing. When they were all duly signed 
and folded and sealed in their envelopes 
Widder felt that it had been a momentous 
night. 

“You're tired!” he said as he sat watch- 
ing the girl put the cover on her typewriter. 
There were shadows under her eyes and her 
face looked pinched. 

“Yes,’’ she acknowledged. ‘I didn’t 
sleep very well last night. -I-was thinking 
about you and your suitcase. And I’ve 
been thinking about it all day.” 

Widder, who had risen from his chair and 
taken up his hat and coat, felt his shoulders 
weighed with a fresh burden of guilt. He 
had given her a sleepless night. _ 

“What do you think I ought to do about 
it?” he asked. 

“T think,” she said, looking across the 
little oak table at him, ‘‘it, would be safest 
if you brought that suitcase here and left it 
with me.’ 

' Their glances locked. 

“Do you think I-would. use any of that 
money?” : 

“No, I don’t think you would. But I 
don’t like to think of it there, for so long as 
it’s there it means danger to you.” 

Widder laughed. 

“T could throw it out of the window, or 
burn it up, or drop it off the Hoboken ferry, 
or slip out and leave it on a garbage can. 
But not one of those things seems quite 
right,,does it?” —- 

“What would happen if you gave it to 
the police?” 

“They wouldn’t believe me. 
probably take my finger prints and shadow 
me for the rest of the winter!”’ 

“Yet that seems the only honest thing.’ 

“T’d rather do that than shunt the risk 
on you.” 

She seemed to be following her own line 
of thought. 

“But the police would never question a 
successful man, a man of business, a man 
who was clearly engaged in honest work.” 
. “That’s just the point. I’m not a suc- 
cess. I’m a peddler, a floater. They’d cut 
off my license quick as a wink if they thought 
I had counterfeit within a mile of me.” 

‘She sat in a brown study. | ‘‘Then we’ll 
have to wait,’”she finally said. 

“Wait for what?” 

“Until you are a-success!”’ 

“Will I be?” he asked. 

“Of course,’’ she asserted. 

“Then you'll have to help me,” he said 
with a~boldness that made him catch his 
breath. 

“T wish I could,” she replied with her 
studious hazel eyes on his timorous. face. 
Then she turned and gathered up the let- 
ters, holding them out to him. “It’s made 
a great difference, knowing you,” she said 
with an impersonal candor that only added 
to Widder’s confusion. 

The making of fine speeches was some- 
thing quite foreign to him. He felt many 
things, but nothing that he could express 
in words. So he backed awkwardly away, 
after taking the letters from her, with his 
mind reaching frantically for speech like a 
strangling swimmer reaching for a life raft. 
_ “Good night!’? was the most he could 
gulp out as he backed into the hallway and 


felt,for the stair banister. _ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


| HOTEL SHERMAN 


They’d | 


The spoken recommendation of travelers who 
have stopped at Hotel Sherman is our greatest 
source of new patronage. 


ON 


: CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath $2.00 upward. 


The Ice Skating Exhibitions in the College Inn, Hotel 
Sherman, are responsible for the present revival of 
Ice Skating. throughout America. a 


Randolph Street at Clark, | 
The center of the city’s life. : 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
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- The Evoluti 
Absorbingly interesting is the evolution of writing. 
Graven on stone, impressed on bricks, scratched on bone, 
painted on papyrus and traced on scrolls, the story of the 
whole advance of civilization has been perpetuated. 
Hardly less romantic than the story of development from mallet and 
flint to the steel pen is the development of the pen itself. 
The first crude pens were made by a London stationer in 1803. 
In 1858 Richard Esterbrook, an Englishman himself, and a small band 
of workmen established at Camden, N. J., the first pen plant on Amer- 
ican soil. The development of pens here, from the early crude product 
to the present state of perfection, is less picturesque, is infinitely more 


vital, for it has benefited more people each year than the whole writing 
population of earlier periods. 

It takes over two hundred million Esterbrook Pens every year (an 
unequaled production) to meet. the nation-wide Esterbrook demand. 
There is an Esterbrook shape and point for every preference. 


Send 10c for useful metal box containing 12 most popular styles, including the 048 
Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Company, 72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 


_ Esterbrook Peus 


Ask for them by Name and Number 
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The $100,000 Man Who 
Went to School Again 


HIS is an inspiring story of a 
big-minded business man. Some 
men regret that their training in 
business is not complete. Some men 
never even realize it. This man 
realized it, but he did no regretting. 
Despite his wide experience, despite 
his huge income, he left his business 
for a year while he learned the 
Eee a 
whether the business is going as 

it should, and then put your 


finger on the weakness or plainant and y 
strength shown ‘? firm's prestige 


Do you know what ad to Nee 
in order to figure the percentage 
of its sales that a business can ) 
afford to spend for advertising © 


loan 


Can you answera letter of com- 
plaint so as to satisfy the com- 
et preserve the > 


Do you know how to b eatisty a 
bank as to your ecsenikg a oe 


fundamental principles that were 
back of his income and back of his 
experience, so he could control them. 
The problems he had to solve in his 
business were far more complicated 
than those listed below. If any man 
cannot answer them, however, he 
should let the story of this business 
genius sink in. 

“Do you know why most inex- 
perienced promoters fail in trying 

to raise money fora new business, 


and how to aioe Bee mis- i) 
takes. . _ * 

Can you build up a ery yet 
efficient serics of f collection ? 
letters . 


Many Big Men Doing the Same 


The brainiest men in America.today are doing what 
he did, for exactly the same reason he did it. The only 
difference is that they do not now have to leave their 
business as this man did. Instead, the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute now brings this business training right to 
their desks or their home reading tables. 


The Advisory Council 


Judge Gary, Chairman of the U.S. Steel Corporation; 
Frank Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank; 
John Hays Hammond, the great engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York University. School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist, compose the Advisory Council. 


The motives that prompted 34,942 men to this 


action; how they are profiting by it—and how you can 
profit—are explained in the free book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” To get it clip the coupon below. 


How Men Make Good 


34,942 men in all have enrolled. What our modern 
Business Course and Service has done for its subscribers 
will probably never be known in its entirety. But 
daily there filter into the headquarters in New York 
many intensely human stories, showing how men are 


helped. 

One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, 
in a big New York bank, rising to a $9,500 job, and 
giving credit to the Institute for his success. 

The next day a factory manager writes that the 
Course has just helped him save his firm $7,000 a 
year and that “‘a fair slice” of this went to increase 
his salary. 

The next day a man in a Western concern tells how 
he saved the firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, 
and what happened then to his salary. 

These are only typical cases. There are literally 
hundreds of them described in the 128 page book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
139 Astor Place, New York City 
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Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
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Name 


Business Address. 
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Business Position 


Now, son, try standing 
on your own legs a little. 


The School 


of Self-Reliance 


OONER or later your boy must 
rid himself of the habit of blind 
reliance upon the decisions of others. 
Some time he must acquire independ- 


CHOOLS, "said Mr. Proctor, 
“should draw a boy out of his shell. 
1 wish there was a school that would 
give my boy self-confidence.” 
ere issuch aschool, Mr. Proctor,”’ 


said Mrs. Jackson. “My boy has attended 
it for three years and | must say that it 
teaches the lesson well.”” 

“I have never heard of ‘it,” 


* said Mr. 

Proctor, i in surprise. “Where is it?” 
“‘Have you ever noticed the kind of 

boys that sell The Saturday Evening 


ence in thought—he must see and 
think for himself. 

If you want to give your boy the 
equipment he needs to succeed in busi- 
ness—confidence, fearlessness and per- 
sistency —start him selling The Saturday 
Evening Post. It has helped thousands 


Post 2 of other boys and will help your boy. 


“Why, no; I can’t say that I have,”’ 
replied Mr. Proctor, in astonishment, 
“Ate they eee from other boys>?”’ 

“My son sells The Saturday Evening 
Post,’’ replied Mrs. Jackson, ‘“‘and The 
Curtis Publishing Company is the school 
I refer to. Before he began to sell The 
Post he was as timid as your boy. Now 
he has confidence in himself and is tem- 
pered with a courteous manner, which 
I attribute to the Curtis work.”’ 


We shall be glad to send everything 
he needs to start, including a booklet 
telling what other boys have done, 
and a handsome book of Prizes which 
are given to boys in addition to the 
money earned. 


BOX 235, SALES DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 5) | 


and report early.i in Dessaiber, in Washing- 
ton, a few days before Congress went into 
session. 

I had difficulty in getting rid of them. 
They ‘wanted to sit round and tell their 
troubles. For a collection of self-pitying 
patriots I give the guerdon to a gathering 
of statesmen who have just been rolled in 
defeat. They weep into their highballs, 
shed tears over the misconstructions the 
press and the public put on their motives. 
There isn’t one of them, of course, who 
isn’t devoting his greatest efforts to the 
amelioration of the economic and civic 
woes of the people—to hear them tell it— 
and the truth of it is that politics is ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths selfish interest and the 
other one-tenth party interest. The rest of 
it goes to the people. There may have been 
an unselfish politician somewhere, but I 
never met him. 

I shooed them out, for I wanted to be 
alone. Before I left home I had sent a wire 
to Pemberton Key, the Democratic leader 
in the Senate and a good friend of mine. I 
asked him if by any chance he would be in 
New York about the time I was to be there. 
He replied that, oddly enough, he intended 
to visit the metropolis on that very day, 
and quite casually put in his hotel address. 

I telephoned and told Key I was on my 
way tosee him. He said to come right up 
to Room 337, and not to ask for him at the 
desk, as he hadn’t registered, not caring to 
have any reporters bothering him. When 
I joined him Key was smoking a big cigar 
and reading a novel. 

“Hello, Bill,” he said. ‘‘Glad to see you. 
Condolences over your defeat, of course, 
and all that sort of thing, not unmixed with 
a few apprehensions over our victory. 
We’ve been out so long, you know, that I 
fancy we'll run amuck.” 

“To the victors belong the spoils,” I said, 
unable to think of anything less ecommon- 
place. 

“Yes, and the spoiled, too, reverting for 
the moment to what you have been doing 
all these years to those tariff producers of 
yours.” 

““You’re welcome. If you can get more 
out of them than we have you will subli- 
mate the squeeze.” 

He laughed and handed mea cigar. Key 
smoked the biggest and the blackest cigars 
used by any man I know. The doctor told 
him he must cut down to three a day, so 
he had some built according to his own 
specifications, each one as large as four ordi- 
nary cigars. 

““Go ahead,” he said, holding out a 
match. “Light it. You need a sedative 
after what happened to you and your grand 
old party.” 

““Pem, what’s the plot?” 

He laughed again. 

“The plot, my dear Bill, is no plot at all. 
Of course, as you are well aware, now that 
your degenerate and depraved and selfish 
and criminal hold on this government has 
been broken, and is to be replaced by the 
lily-white and beneficent and extremely 
pure control my enlightened and patriotic 
party will exert, it is up to my immaculate 
party to make good some of the pledges by 
virtue of which this great reform was ac- 
complished.” 

“‘T suppose you will revise the tariff?” 

“Bill, your prescience does you credit. 
We'll revise the tariff. Indeed, I may say 
that for your purposes and in your estima- 
tion we'll practically ruin that tariff of 
yours.” 
ont aren’t figuring on being too dras- 
tic?” 

“Drastic? Why, Bill Paxton, we’ll be as 
drastic as hell. You know it too. Why do 
you come pussyfooting round here and hop- 
ing we won’t be too drastic? They elected 
us on the proposition that we would revise 
the tariff and revise it downward, and we’re 
going to do it.” 

“Can’t you ease up a little here and 
there?” 

“Not a smidgen! These tariff barons 
had a chance last summer to show their 
substantial faith in us as conservers of the 
prosperity of the nation. How many of 
the interests contributed, do you think? 
Just one, and that one did so only because 


the cagy gentlemen in control always give: 


to both sides so they will never lose out at 
court. The interests were too sure. They 
played the tightwad with us. But the 
common people came marching to the front 
and they stuck us in. ‘So now we are going 


‘and leave them without a shred of coveri: 


January 22 


to rasp the husks off that bunch of interes 


against the cold winds of what will be; 
extremely long and hard winter for them 

I stayed there for half an hour, probi 
him as to the sincerity of his protestatior 
and went away convinced that he mea’ 
what he said. Then I returned to my hot, 
called in some newspaper boys I knew, a: 
gave out a statement in which I predict 
that the opposition would proceed att 
earliest moment to the radical revision 
the tariff, pointed out what this meant 
the manufacturer and the workingman 
decreased prices, owing to the competiti 
of pauper labor in Europe and elsewhere, a 
lower wages—prophesied an era of financ 
disaster, unemployment, hard times 2 
soup kitchens, and went to a show. 

Next morning some of the papers, ( 
pecially those of my own party, had giy 
prominence to my gloomy predictio) 
labeling them as the wise although C 
pressing utterances of a man who ordinar, 
knew what he was talking about; andIy. 
much pleased. 

“There, drat you!” I said, shaking 1 
fist in the general direction of ‘lower Broz 
way. “Chew on that for a while, and th 
I'll give you some more.” 

That afternoon I went down to a cal 
I had in the South to get some trout fi: 
ing—not, of course, that I wasn’t fishi 
before I went; but I wasn’t after trout, 
New York. I was fishing there for shar) 


Vv 


STUCK right beside that trout stre: 

for two weeks. I didn’t get a letter 0} 
telegram. I had given orders to my sec: 
tary to tell no one where I was, and acco: 
plished the rather difficult feat of eludi’ 
my family. I had a cook, and a guide w) 
whom I played cribbage after supper, al 
I spent my early mornings in fishing and1’ 
afternoons in profound reflection. 

I elaborated the idea I had in mit, 
which was to form myself into a promoti 
company under the general name and st} 
of Warwick, Limited. I decided I woil 
hold all the stock and all the offices, al 
especially the purse. I went rather ca- 


fully over a list of men I had set down; 


tentatively qualified for directorships, I; 
there never was a minute when I coneet| 
to any person whatsoever a share in }} 
prime responsibilities of the job. I det: 
mined to be supreme, and had no doubtf 
my ability to carry my program through 
After the tenth day, when things w? 
quite clear in my mind, I had the guide) 
over to the nearest village and send a w? 
to Pliny Peters asking him to gumshoe ) 
to my camp. Pliny Peters was my pr? 
and joy. He was a sort of twelfth carl) 
copy of Machiavelli—as discreet as hes 
noiseless and as bold as he was cautio). 
He had a marvelous capacity for skating! 
the thin ice of trouble without break: 
through, and he moved about the couny 
so expertly and so secretly it always seen! 
to me he must proceed underground. Tt 
was curious, too, for Pliny wasn’t what }1 
would call a common sort of person as? 
looks. He was tall and gangling, and | 
a pair of large blue eyes that protrudecn 
such a fashion as to give the impress! 
that he was in a constant state of astoni- 
ment and apprehension over the straié 
things he saw. He looked a good deal Je 
a pallid horse, with his high, narrow f¢- 
head, his long, triangular chin, and his gr 
eral expression of mild virtue. One ! 
was flattened against his skull,and the ot? 
stuck out like the mainsail on a sloop. @ 
had long arms and long legs and was tn 
as to flesh. When he sat down he wot 
his scraggy legs about one another and: 
prehensile fingers together, and in gen( 
assumed a colorable imitation of a dish 
spaghetti. 
His one obsession was that he would? 
poor, and his one passion was for the hivs 
up of money in order that this calany 
might be averted. He was reasonably hi 
est, and knowing that he was constary 
engaged i in enterprises that at least smac. d 
of irregularity, he always looked as if® 
was expecting some one to come up beh d 
him, tap him on the shoulder and ¥ 
“Come with me!” Politically it was Plirs 
creed that the end justifies the me 
Vocally he was the prototype of Ui 
Lemuel Sterry. Pliny rarely spokes . 
a whisper. - | 
(Continued on Page 57) 1 
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Men may differ about preparedness for war, but all 
of us believe in preparedness for most things. 


It is preparedness that sends the runner over the tape ahead of his rivals. It is preparedness > 
_that enables the advocate to sway judge and jury with his logic. It is preparedness that 

enables the manufacturer to outdistance his competitors. It is preparedness that has made 

the General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


The Big Gun in the Roofing Business 


The General’s preparedness consists of the three largest and 
best equipped roofing and building paper mills in the world. 


Each is a complete producing unit, manufacturing the full 
line of the General’s products. Each is advantageously 
located in the territory it serves, has cheap fuel and favorable 


far ahead. This means favorable buying and the pick of the 
market. 


With manufacturing so perfected and cheapened, the highest 
quality is produced at the lowest cost. 


transportation facilities. 


The General buys raw materials in enormous quantities and 


The quality of roofing cannot be determined by looking 
at it, or by twisting or tearing. Its durability cannot be 
tested except in actual use over a period of years. 


Contrary to popular belief, roofing does not wear out—it 
dries out. CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is especially made 
to defeat this process of drying out, as it is thoroughly 
saturated with our properly blended soft asphalts and coated 
with a harder blend of the same material, which keeps the 
soft saturation—the life of the roofing—from drying out. 
These products are prepared under the supervision of our 
board of graduate chemists, and are the result of long 
experience in mining, refining, and blending of these 
materials. This produces a roofing pliable, yet durable, 
and absolutely impervious to the elements. 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City 


ew Chicago 
Cincinnati 


inneapolis 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Boston 
Seattle 


This preparedness enables the General to make one-third 
of all the rolls of roofing used. All over the civilized world 
you will find 


= ; aa 


CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is made to hold ‘‘its place in 
the sun’’ for 5, 10, or 15 years, according to whether it is 
1, 2, or 3 ply respectively. Behind this guarantee stands 
the responsibility of the world’s largest Roofing and Build- 
ing Paper Mills. Past experience has proved that our 
guarantee is conservative and that the roofing will outlast 
the period of the guarantee. ! 


There is a type of CERTAIN-TEED and a proper 
method of laying it for every kind of building, with flat or 
pitched roofs, from the largest sky-scraper to the smallest 
structure. 


CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is sold by responsible dealers 


all over the world at reasonable prices. 


SS 
| | Certain-teed 
‘|| ROOFING 


You can identify CERTAIN-TEED 
Roofing by the name, which is con- 
spicuously displayed on every roll or 
bundle. Look for this label and be 
satisfied with none that doesn’t show it. 


Cleveland 
Atlanta 


Pittsburgh 
Houston 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


Detroit 
London 
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Three men lunched 
together. They dis- 
cussed cars—and 
disagreed radically. 
Yet within the month 
each had become the 
owner of an— 


Because Oakland Principles mean more than the type of motor al 

//” Wy 
“I believe in eight cylinders,” The man who bought the Y, 
Yy : Y 
j said the first. Oakland Four said: yj 
j “But more than that I believe in Oakland “You fellows can talk all you want Yy 
Y High Speed Eight. I could have paid . about your sixes and eights, but I don’t y 
j more for a car than I did for my Oakland Model SO | Model 32 | Model 38 need anything more powerful, more Y, 


flexible, more. satisfactory than my 

Oakland High Speed Four. It is just 

what I want and exactly fills the bill.” 
All Three Were Right— 


each one satisfied his desires with an Oakland. 


Eight and would have done so if I could 
have gotten greater value. 


“My first glance at the Model 50 decided 


me as to appearance. Then I satisfied & 


myself as to the construction. I discovered that & 
in spite of great strength, the weight was kept to 

a minimum. I sat in the car; 'I found comfort. My wife, 
who had never been a confident driver, handled the car 
with ease. I entered my order.” 


TK 


$1585) $795 | $1050 


5-Passenger Touring 


. 5-Passenger Touring 
2-Passenger Roadster 


2-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Touring 
etn 2-Passenger Speedster 


Various tastes require different types of motors. 
It is not the number of cylinders that counts in 
motor efficiency—it is the mechanical excellence, 
the power, the flexibility—The Name behind 
the motor. No other car offers such a variety of types. 


“There is an Oakland for you.” Write for catalogues and 
thumb nail booklet, “How Charlie and Mary Decided.” 


All Models Can Be Seen at the Chicago Show 


Oakland Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


The purchaser of the Six put it this way: <ai> Superiorities 
Great Strength with Light Weight 
Low Center of Gravity with 
Usual Road Clearance 
High Speed Motor with 


“T wanted a Six—light, strong, economical. I 
wanted a moderate price. I insisted on good 
looks, a name that could be depended upon, a 
real motor (not less than 30 to 35 horsepower) and a gen- 
erous seating capacity. You’d say I couldn’t find it. But 


I did, in the Oakland 32. And the price was only $795.” 
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(Continued from Page 54) ; 

On the second morning after I wired for 
Pliny he appeared in the cabin as noise- 
lessly and as mysteriously as if he had 
come up through a star trap in the floor. 
He tiptoed round the room, looked in the 
cupboard, shut the door, and then told me 
he was glad to see me. | 

““What’s up?” he whispered. 

“Many things, Pliny,’ I answered. 
“But before we go into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union let’s 
have some breakfast.” 

We ate trout and waffles and bacon and 
hot bread, and all the time Pliny kept a 
watchful lookout to make sure that no 
prowling member of the opposition had an 
ear to a chink between the logs. After 
Pliny had finished, and had lighted a cigar, 
he leaned over and said: 

“T saw that statement of yours.” _ 

“Did you? What did you think of it?” 

“Tt’s all right—fine; but you ain’t going 
‘ar enough.” : 

I made no reply. I knew Pliny would 
ontinue. He puffed secretively at his cigar 
‘or a minute or so, and then he leaned over 
igain: 

“Ain’t going far enough—not half. 
You're fishing for small fry. Got to get the 
whales; that’s it—got to get the whales.” 

Then he lapsed again into silence. 

“Whales? What whales?” 

Pliny swept one of his long arms about 
omprehensively. 

*“ All of ’em,” he said. ‘Every darned 
me.”’ - ss ¢ 

He got up and walked about the room 
gain, tried the door and made a thorough 
xamination of the lean-to. — 

“Boss,” he said as he hitched his chair 
learer to mine, “‘what’s the use monkeying 
vith the little ones? No use at all. You 
mnow’s well as I do that there’s only a 
ertain amount to be curried off these 
ariff people. Not sufficient. Not by a 
larned sight! You put out a warning to 
hese manufacturers and these protected 
abies, and that’s all well and good, but 
ou can’t win this game with white chips. 
Jan’t be done. Got to get blue ones and 
ellows. Yellows, for choice.’ 

“Well,” I replied, after Pliny had dimin- 
endoed to a ghost of articulation, ‘‘it may 
e you are right, but I don’t quite follow 
‘ou. Where’s this school of whales you are 
alking about?” 

“New York, Chicago, Boston—Wall 
treet, La Salle Street, Milk Street—any 
ther street where these captains of high 
mance hang out. Trusts, you know, and 
ankers and railroads and all those whales. 
Jo use trying to grab it all from cotton 
uills and sugar plantations and lumber- 
1en and shoemakers and steel-rail gents, 
0 use at all. Got to rip the hides off the 
ents that own these gents that own these 
otton mills, and so forth. Understand?” 

-“T surely do.” 

“Bankers,” Pliny continued, chewing 
ervously at his cigar and looking as if he 
xpected to see the American Bankers’ 
ssociation march into the room and roar 
1 concert at him ‘‘What’s that?” ‘“Bank- 
rs — trusts — corporations— whales. The 
ig boys. Those are the gents—bankers. 
ay, friend of mine was talking to a railroad 
resident the other day—big one—influen- 
al—just passing the time of day, and he 
ays to him: ‘Must be great to be a rail- 
dad president and have all that power.’ 

“Well, say, he let a yelp out of him you 
ould hear a mile. ‘Power!’ says he. 
Where do you get that power delusion? 
Vhere do you get it? with me sitting every 
lorning at nine o’clock on the doorstep of 
yme banker waiting to see what he will let 
ie do that day. Forget it,’ says he. ‘The 
anker is the man who runs this country 
nd everything in it,’ says he. . ; 

“So there you are. Bankers run every- 
ling. Can’t be denied. Big bankers run 
ttle bankers. Biggest bankers run big 
ankers. Furnish all the money for the 
usts. Finance the corporations. Hold 
ie railroads up. Run them all. Listen: 
‘hat does every last one of these multi 

oys do after he gets his upholstery of 

oney? Buys control of a bank and starts 
trust company. _They know where the 
rcentage is in this game. Consequently 
ey are the ones that will get it in the neck 
ter the opposition comes in, because if it 
asn’t for us letting them expand the way 
ley have been doing they’d never get 
rther than buying commercial paper and 
reclosing mortgages. Very lenient with 
em we've been. Sherman Law’s got 
ough dust on it to fill an hour glass big as 
.e dome of th 07 


e Capitol. Opposition will — 
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sting them. Push that along. Then collect 
from them for campaign to put us back and 
promise them when we do get back we'll 
let up on them. 

“Only way to get after a multimillion- 
aire so he feels it is to take some money 
away from him. Only thing they think about 
is money. Only thing they know is money. 
Only thing they reverence is money. Take 
it away from them and they holler their 
heads off. Make it plain to them that you 
can and will help them keep what they’ve 
got and get some more, and they’ll put 
up all right; especially if the opposition 
trims them some, which is what is going to 
happen.” 

“Pliny,” I said, ‘‘you interest me.” 

“Huh, you know all this yourself! Only 
you think maybe it wouldn’t be clubby to 
soak them so long as you’ve been playing 
with them all these years. Got to be done, 
senator; got to be done. No two ways 
about it.” 

“How much money do you think we will 
need to put our man over next time?” 

“How much can you get?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—a couple of millions, 
maybe.” 

“Pish!” said Pliny. “‘Wake up! We 
used that much in the last campaign and 
got trimmed to a tatter. Couple of mil- 
lions! That won’t buy the postage stamps. 
Ten maybe.” 

I looked at him in amazement. He was 
talking of millions as if they were last year’s 
bird nests. 

“Senator,” he said, waving both arms, 
“your ideas about money are primitive, 
rudimentary.” 

““So it seems.” 

“Archaic, prehistoric. You think you 
are back in the iron age the way you talk. 
This isn’t the iron age, it’s the gold age. 
That’s it—gold age. Ten—maybe fifteen— 
slathers of it; and say Bd 

“What?” 

“Get it right now, while they’re scared.” 


vi 


LINY went clandestinely to catch some 

trout and I sat on the porch and smoked 
and thought over what he had said. He 
was right, there was no question about that, 
the tariff producers were fruitful in their 
way; but I doubted if more than a mil- 
lion—if that much—could be squeezed 
from them. When I reflected over it, how- 
ever, I recalled the movements for forming 
great trusts and corporations, for combin- 
ing railroads, and for various other exploi- 
tations that were projected or were under 
way, and I saw vast possibilities. 

The exploiters could expect no deference 
from the opposition. They had not been 
shrewd enough to provide for that. They 
were in for a period of harassment and prob- 
ably bad times. It was my part to take 
them up on the mountain and show them 
the lush legislative lands that I and my 
friends would control—provided they did 
their share. I felt that I could construct a 
fair and workmanlike rainbow of hope for 
exhibition purposes, and I again was grate- 
ful that fortune had thrown Pliny Peters 
across my path and that I had had sense 
enough to appreciate him and use him. 

The versatility of Pliny was amazing. 
His ambition, save for the accumulation of 
enough—and he already had more than 
enough, although he wouldn’t admit it—to 
save him from starvation when old, was 
centered in being on the inside with me. 
I found him when he was a correspondent 
in Washington for some small newspapers 
inthe West. I am Middle Western myself, 
and he began coming to me for news. He 
was well informed on current topics, and 
we gradually grew into the relation of dis- 
seminator and disseminatee. Whenever I 
had anything to put out for the gladdening 
or the guidance or the gulling of the public, 
T used Pliny. 

. He had a way of going into the Press 
Gallery and in his ultra-mysterious man- 
ner dropping a few hints, here and there, of 
things I wanted promulgated. He had a 
fine news sense, and he always steered the 
news-hungry correspondents in the right 
way. There was nothing press-agenty or 
crass about Pliny’s methods. He didn’t 
write out stuff and hand round flimsy. 
What he did was to make a most important 
and consequential communication out of 
everything he had to present, and in order 
to. lull suspicion that he might by any 
chance be acting in my behalf, he used to 
lambaste me unmercifully in his papers and 
make sure that the boys in the gallery saw 
the clippings of these attacks. Once or 
twice he came so close to penetrating my 
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Plate K1007 Kohler enameled one-piece sink, with right-hand drain-board 


The KOHLER trade-mark appears on every piece of KOHLER Enameled Plumbing 
Ware. It is incorporated in faint blue in the enamel, at the point indicated by arrow. 


Kohler sinks help to make 
kitchens attractive 


The sink shown in this illustration is an excellent 
example of KOHLER Enameled Plumbing Ware. 


It is cast in one-piece, with no dirt-collecting 
joints, and the attractive, hygienic design makes 


cleansing simple. 


The drain-boards have just the proper slope to carry 
off waste water. There are no sharp corners or angles. 


We believe this to be the most 
beautiful enameled. sink that 
has ever been made. 


KOHLER sinks are made in 
a number of styles—with right 
or left hand or double sloping 
drain - boards, with apron or 
roll rim. 


All patterns, suitable for any 
installation. 


The KOHLER trade-mark, 
permanent in the enamel of 
every KOHLER sink, lava- 
tory and bathtub, is our 
guarantee of the highest 
quality, and prevents substi- 
tution of inferior ware. 


Look for this mark of excel- 
lence. It shows in faint blue 


on every KOHLER fixture. 


Write for our interesting free booklet, “KOHLER OF KOHLER’”’ 


MAKERS OF 
Trade-marked Enameled 
Bathtubs, Lavatories 
and Sinks 


“I's in the Kohier Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


BRANCHES 


Boston New York 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco London 


Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


\W/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

* simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Burns Up The Soot 


Does Not Force It Down 
Into Your Cylinders 
The fat, hot spark from the Herz 
“Clover-Leaf" electrode does the 
trick. .The double-stone insulation 
cannot crack. The Herz Plug (famous 
“Bougie Mercedes” of Europe) saves 
gasoline and grinding of valves. Guar- 
anteed forever. Herz Ford- PRO-MO- 
TOR Plug for Ford cars. Ask dealers, 


HERZ & C0.,245 W. 55th St., New York 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
ene Cy WY BERIN ETO ME 


Only $1 For 
This Stove 


Use it for vulcanizing, 
cooking — in home, office, 
garage, camp, on boat, on 
trips—anywhere and every- 
. where. Makes and 
burnsitsown gasfrom 
denatured alcohol— 
W costs about one cent 

an hour to operate. 
Sent by prepaid parcel 
post. Sendin yourdol- 
lar To-Day. Money 
back guarantee. 


THE ALPHA CO. 
101-S Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 


CLEVELAND 


Ass ay 


at 4% Compound Interest with this bank—the oldest and largest Trust 
Company in Ohio, with Assets ofover Fifty Million Dollars. SENDTODAY 
for our booklet ““M” explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST. CO. 


MVNO 
OVER: 


me ‘@ APYTAL:& SURPLUS $ G,500;006.00 
MILLION ‘DOLLAR'S .o% y 
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If you could look at the spark 
plugs in a// the new motors as they 
leave their makers’ shops you would 
find four Champions to one of any 
and all other kinds. 
The men who build Fords, Overlands, Studebakers, Max- 
wells, and over eighty-five others, equip their motors 
with Champions —¢o get resu/ts which their tests show 
that Champions alone will give. 
There is a Champion Spark Plug designed to get 
results in your motor —better results — or it would 
not be branded ““Champion.”’ 


Your dealer knows which plug to sell you when 
you tell him what car it’s for. 


Look for the name Champion on the porce- 
/ain— not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 105 Avondale Ave., Toledo, O. 


John Dane gave up, and 
sold his farm for $2200 


And the man who bought it got his money back in two seasons. 


For 20 years John Dane failed to make a living on 64 acres. He 
tried corn, truck and other crops that he could have sold in a good 
market four miles away. But the farm did nothing except sprout seed. 


The new owner took it in the winter. Although there was no rain 
from May 10th to September Ist, he produced and fed $1800 worth of 
silage to beef cattle —the first good crop that farm had borne in 20 years. 


And that first summer he increased the fertility so much that the 
next season he got the whole purchase price back. 


And he’s made a living, plus, ever since. 
How? 
He did it by practicing the kind of farming that is found every week in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Now $#:00 the Year (To Canada $1.75) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CONN agn tea Sees PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘ en a9 wanes 
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well-indurated inner sensibilities that I 
remonstrated with him. 

“Look here, Pliny,’ I said, ‘‘you are get- 
ting a little too persénal in that stuff you 
write about me.” 

-“Shucks! Think what I might say if I 
had a mind to.” 

Well, that was an angle of it I had not 
considered, and I let him use his own 
judgment. Still I do maintain that the 
time he excoriated me for changing my 
vote on that railroad bill was not fair, for 
he knew very well I had orders from New 
York to do it. But he only laughed. 

““Now they won’t suspect me when I put 
across that yarn about the lieu-selection 
act,” he said, ‘‘and your irrigation friends 
who want to trade that slug of the Rocky 
Mountains they have got for that valley 
can get action.” 

That came about, and that, in connec- 
tion with many other similar episodes, ce- 
mented me to Pliny. He returned about 
noon with a few trout which he had given 
to the guide to carry. Evidently he had 
a fear a game warden might pop out of a 
bush at him and tell him he had violated 
the fishing law, or something like that.. We 
had dinner. Pliny talked confidentially of 
trivial things. However, I knew by his 
actions that he had more to say than he 
had said. So I waited patiently. 

After a time he spoke. 

“Something more I want to talk about,” 
he said so softly I had to strain my ears to 
catch his words. 

What?” 

“Candidate.” 

“Pshaw, Pliny, it’s too early to talk 
about candidates. We’ve got to see how 
this thing lines up before we can discuss 
personalities. We have plenty of good 
timber, and it may be a man will develop 
in the next four years who will be stronger 
than anybody now in sight.”’ 

“‘Shucks!”” Pliny commented. ‘“‘You 
wait for a man to develop, and when he 
does somebody else will grab him. De- 
velop him yourself. No sense in waiting. 
No sense in not picking out our man right 
now. Look ’em over. What do you think? 
Who’s your choice? Name a few names. 
Do it now.’ 

“Well,” I said, more to please him than 
anything else, for I was firmly of the opin- 
ion that it was too early to be thinking of a 
candidate, ‘‘there are Nason and Sinclair 
and Turnley and Wharton and Ross 

“Shucks!”’ said Pliny. 

“And Sisson and Tuttle ——’” 

Pliny stopped me with a peremptory 
gesture. 

“Dead ones! All of them dead ones! 
Get a live one. Why rob the catacombs?” 

““Perhaps’”’—and I tried to blight him 
with sareasm—“‘perhaps out of your om- 
niscience you can tell who is the right 
one.” 

He nodded and smiled. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘“Surest thing you 
know—Jim Rogers.”’ 


“What?” I shouted. ‘‘Not James Jason 
Rogers?” 
“You bet! He’s the man. Right geo- 


graphically. Old soldier—‘ comrag, com- 
rag, ever since we was boys’—in all the 
secret orders—never in a scandal—plumb 
steady as a party man—good speaker—not 
too old—not too young—just right—in 
public life—always for the old flag—strong 
with union labor—friend of the nigger— 
Jim Rogers.” 

I hadn’t considered Rogers, but it hit me 
like a thunderclap that Pliny was right. 
I summed up Rogers in my mind and he 
didn’t fail anywhere. He was a member of 
the House and had been for fourteen years. 
He had a perfect record for a candidate. 
There was nothing spectacular about him 
to detract from his availability in the eyes 
of the dull and dreary populace who must 
elect him. He never made a joke in his 
life, and therefore could not be held as 
frivolous and unworthy of the suffrages of 
the severely intellectual giants who do the 
bulk of our voting. 

His habits were correct, and this insured 
him the consideration of the impeccable 
proletariat of the country. Further than 


oe 
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that, as Pliny said, he was from the : 
state, geographically and political 
had an economic reputation. He 


and he had a handshake that was a 
diction and a smile that was an absolut 
Moreover, he had been defeated in 
general disaster, which made him rx 
available, as he would have no chance t 
anything or say anything he shouldn 
the House and would give him tim 
campaigning and advertising trips 

“Jim Rogers,” I repeated. “B 
I believe you’re right!” . 

Pliny didn’t answer. 


ers is.” 

‘‘He’ll be here to-morrow.” ‘ 

“‘He’ll—be—here—to-morrow!”? ‘ 

I felt my eyes ord os and knew 
suffocating. 

“‘He’ll be here ‘to-morrow? a 
him to come?” : 

SlCr, 

A-sort of red ee mea Plin 
looked at him whittling the stick. © 
know whether to hit him on the he 
a chair or pat him on his bony back. 1 
I got my breath and began seeing not ; 
again, I said: 

“You’ve got a hell of a nerve, asking 
Rogers to come up here and see me 
circumstances like these.” 

“Oh, I dunno. Jim’s a good fel 
There’s no harm in letting him catch a 
fish, is there? There’s plenty in the- cr 
Besides, if you don’t throw the net over 
someone else will. You take it fro 
that Jim Rogers will come mighty cl 
gathering in that nomination. | He’s got 
the bug too. All he needs is a little } 
couragement. Now what’s the use of j 
Warwicking round if you haven’ 
body worth Warwicking for? © 
that about the zero in politic is 
sponsor for a man who is defeated f 
nomination.”’ 

There was virtue in Pliny’s re 

poll suppose there will. be oppositio 

“Sure,”’ whispered Pliny comfor 
“but if you get a running star 
you'll have a good chance'to win 
if you go out and put the clamps on 
money boys you'll have the funds. 
you get busy in the South‘ you'll ha 
delegates. You can sew up the Nati 
Committee, if you go about it right, 
that will give you the age when it ¢ 
seating delegates. And with you lea 
the Senate and knowing Pem Key th 
you do, you can turn a few tricks the 
this game needs is money.’ 

“Pliny,’’ and I did reach over and 
him on his bony back, ‘‘as to my kni 
edge of the need of money and as to 
intention of getting it, your perspica 
does you proud.” 

“All right,” whispered Pliny; “Jim 
here in the morning.’ 

We sat on the porch all the rest of 
afternoon and talked about James J 
Rogers. Pliny was enthusiastic—for 
We went carefully over the weakne 
Rogers—which were not many; and 
availabilities of him—which were rea 
ably numerous. We thought up eve 
of campaign assault that could be n 
against him, discounted them all so fa 
we could, and contrived counters and 
fenses. By supper time it was all sett 
so far as I was concerned. James 
Rogers was the instrument with w 
intended to pry my way back into po 
He was the medium for my ‘plan. | 
the meal ticket for my party, for 
for De 


set 


“will Jim aes mes or 

“Obey orders?” and Pliny came a 
to shouting as I ever heard him i 
years we were associated. ‘‘Why, 
he’ll anticipate them.” _~ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“SENATOR” 
$2296 per Month 


: See what our astonishing price includes. Large reception 
! SENATOR hall adjoining an exceptionally spacious living room. Fine, 
broad dining room. Perfectly appointed kitchen. Four big bedrooms with four 
big closets and bath upstairs. The ideal proportion of space for each room, most 
handily arranged. Our price $995. And this includes all lumber, hardware, paint, 
* glass—every part cut to exact fit. Terms: Cash Payment and $22.96 per month. 


“ARLINGTON” 
$2955 per Month 


E: 


THE ARLINGTON ete: popular Plan and Size—and one of 


the most remarkable values we have ever 
offered. A 7-room Beauty—large living room, dining room and kitchen. 
Three spacious bedrooms. Bath. Four closets. Fine big porch with 
Etruscan columns. Price $1283.45. Terms: Cash Payment and $29.55 
per month. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Modern: Plans! 


Construction! 


Enjoy the Many Benefits of Sterling Service— 
Liberal Credit! 


Lessened Labor Expense! 


Buy a HOM. 


-not mere materials! 


Rapid 


Rock-bottom Lumber Prices! Satisfaction! 


System merely offers Building Materials at reduced prices. 


Mane people seem to think that the Sterling 


We do save our customers a pile of money on Lumber, Hard- 


ware, Paint, Glass, Nails, etc. 
advantages, as you now shall see: 


Ours is primarily a Service 


—a Building Service of broadest 
scope. Sterling Service includes architec- 
tural counsel of the highest skill—modern 
plans—modern building ideas, both ex- 
terior and interior. 


Sterling Service includes the 
Sterling cut-to-fit feature. This proc- 


ess eliminates the usual cost of hand- 
sawing and the usual 18% waste of hand- 
sawed materials. These marked economies, 
added to the saving we make you on 
materials, mean a total saving that is tre- 
mendous. 


Sterling Service offers con- 
venience. Enables you to buy nine- 
tenths of your materials at one time. Saves 
“shopping around.” Saves dickering over 
a hundred and one details. 


Sterling Service means rapid 


construction—a complete, perma- 
nent, beautiful Home in one-fourth the 
usual time. (Largely due to the cut-to-fit 
feature.) 


Sterling Service extends ac- 


curate information—competent coun- 
sel—from digging the first spade of dirt to 
putting on the interior finishing touches. 


No longer need anybody pay 


full cash in advance for a Home. For 
liberal credit is now a part of Sterling Service. 


Each customer makes a rea- 


sonable cash payment and takes care 
of the balance in easy monthly payments— 
payments which are decidedly lower than the 
usual monthly rent. 


At the end of two years the 


Liberal Credit —Two Years To Pay! 


But that’s only one of several Sterling 


And last, but by no means 


least, Sterling Service offers Liberal 
Credit to Home Builders. Offers Two 
Whole Years to Pay! Permits one to live 
in his own Home and pay for it at his 
convenience. 


This Matchless Service and 


these money-saving prices are the 
outcome of true BUILDING EFFI- 
CIENCY—the linking of Vast Forests, 
Mammoth Mills, Modern Machinery, Skill- 
ful Architecture and Direct Selling into a 
system—The Sterling System of Home 
Building. 


It matters little what sty& 


of Home you prefer or what price 
you care to pay or where you live, 
STERLING SERVICE IS AT YOUR 
COMMAND. 


Grasp now this unparalleled 


opportunity to pay less, bother less, 
build in less time, take two years to pay and 
get SATISFACTION in the broadest 


sense. 


The first step is to write for 


the complete, amplified Sterling 
Story as it appears in Book form. This 
Book and many letters from our cus- 
tomers can.be had for the asking. 


home is yours to have and to hold 
forever. No more rent—no more payments. 


Why pay rent when you can 


build now and take two years to pay? 
Why own a house you don’t like when your 
ideal home can be built and paid for so easily? 


Take the first steb NOW by 


getting the new Sterling Book, “‘ The 
Famous Fifty—and Other Favorites.” It is free. 
(See coupon below.) 
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A Wonderful Building Book 


To attempt the whole Sterling story on this page would be utterly A 
hopeless. Forty pages of this size would not suffice. It requires 128 large pe 


8 x 11 pages, many of them printed in multicolor, to picture and describe the many Sterling 


Homes, Plans and Interiors; to fully present the wealth of building information which years rs COUPON 
of experience have brought; to show what Sterling Service really comprises. Just think! a 

The 1916 Sterling Plans were selected from eight thousand designs! The Book, in our o INTERNATIONAL 
opinion, transcends in every way every other Home Builders’ Book hitherto pub- 4 

lished. Only those who get it can possibly appreciate the wonderful strides recently Fo MILL & TIMBER CO. 


made in home building. Whether you want Modern Architecture, Low Price, x % : ; 
Super-Quality Materials, Rapid Construction or Liberal Credit—HERE IS 77 _Dept.N-10, Bay City, Mich. 
THE PLACE TO GET IT AND NOW IS THE TIME. Write usa ” 


i A 4 Gentlemen: Please send me your 
letter or—if more convenient—send the coupon here provided for eo’ latest Book on Home Building. I 
your convenience. 


am planning to build. 
_ INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 


Dept. N-10 —33 Sterling Place, BAY CITY, MICH. 


MIRACLE The beauty of this picturesque 5-room bungalow wins 
ne *. every home builder: Note the handsome porch with its 
large,columns, Then the artistic, taper trim. Inside—a cozy arrangement 
) _ With living room and dining ‘room, °2 bedrooms and ‘bath and spacious 
- -kitchen, All for $656. Terms: Cash Payment atid $15.12 per month. 


Address 
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HEN any busi- 
ness grows as 
fast as the J-M Co. has 
for the past fifteen years 
there’s always a reason, 


In our case it isn't hard 
to find. Three funda- 
mental rules explain: 


“The Reason”’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


First: Absolute sincerity 
in dealing with all cus- 
tomers. 


Second: Endeavoring to 
furnish only the best 
quality on the market in 
all our products. 


vice and full responsibil- 


Third: Highest grade ser- | 
ity, regardless of cost. | 


These simple rules faith- 
fully lived up to tell the 


story. 


but al 
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depend 


Akron Boston Columbus 
Albany Buffalo Dallas e e 


it tells you exactly 
how fast 


it tells you exactly 
how far 


it is as easy to read 
as a clock 


it is built on the 
right principle 


—and this means a speedometer 
that you can depend upon 


Johns-Manville Speedometer 
Cen trifugal Principle 


To be dependable your speedometer must be accurate—not sometimes 


ways. 


Centrifugal force—the operative principle of the Johns-Manville Speedometer—is not 


ent upon conditions. 


It does not vary with changes in the surrounding temperature. It is not affected by 
differences in altitude. It can not be influenced by the near- 
ness of electrical equipment. It is accurate always. 

To dispute the superiority of the Centrifugal Principle as a 
means of measuring motor car speed is to do so in the face 
of scientifically established facts which have absolutely 
proven its accuracy and dependability. ump ue 
When you can have a Johns-Manville Centrifugal Speed- i 
ometer that is always right, why be satisfied with any 
instrument less dependable? 


Chevrolet Model, $20 Complete 
Other Models, $12 to $25 


Atlanta Chicago Dayton F : 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Duluth Houghton Indianapolis Los Angeles Memphis 
Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Galveston Houston Kansas City Louisville Milwaukee 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


i ORE 
Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 
e Pittsburgh Salt Lake City Tulsa 
Portland San Francisco | Washin I! 
Minneapolis Newark New York Rochester Seattle Wilkes-Barre / 
New Orleans Omaha St. Louis Syracuse YoungstowD — 


J-M Products 
for the Home 
Builder 


Roofings 

Pipe Cover- 
ing 

Wall & Floor 
Sheathing 


Lighting 
Fixtures 


Stove Linings 


Refrigerating 
Machines 


BBGOO bon 


TOTAL me 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ar. Paapine 


For 
Commercial 
Building and 
Equipment 
Roofings 
Heat & Cold 
Insulation 
Lighting 
Equipment 
Underground 


Heating 
Systems 


Floorings 
Plumbing 
Specialties 
Acoustical 
Treatment 


for | 
Ford Cars Complete 


For Power 
Plants 


Heat 
Insulation 

High Tem- 
perature 
Cements 


Electrical 
Accessories 


Packings 


Fire Extin- 
guishers 


‘ Serves More People in More 
| Ways than any Institution 
of its kind in the World 


They went to Paris. They went to War- 
w, which is the most lifelike miniature of 
aris ever painted. They went to Cracow, 
id visited the estates that once boasted of 
Sobieski for a master—a broad, undulat- 
g plain like a map, with two high plateaus 
oak trees, great dots of blue-green; a 
yer zigzagging crazily through it, like 
izard making for cover; two dun villages 
<e birds’ nests. : 
“And you are going to reign over this 
on,” Sobieski said to her; “you are going 
be the lady of the great house, the little 
other of the people.’”’ And he watched 
r carefully through his shrewd gambler’s 


es. 
“Oh, how wonderful!”’ she enthused. 
For a moment she thought of the drab 
mworks across the water, the red flame 
d blue shadows of it, the tang of hissing 
m. She remembered the high, solemn 
yment on the parapet of the works; but 
e flicked it out of her mind as one flicks 
vay an impertinent fly. And Sobieski, 
xing all this, smiled. 

At Paris they met Bugnot de Bounode, 
e Gascon journalist with the green cat’s 
es and the cat’s mustache. 

“America,” he began viciously, ‘‘is like a 
ocer’s warehouse, since you ask me what 
think.” She had not, but Sobieski, the 
nning devil, had. “‘Tin cans to besold for 
imoney. Gray, deserted, morose, an inde- 
ably evilsmell. Hysteria of work. Hys- 
‘ia of amusement. Badform. Very bad 
‘m!?? 

He paused and looked about him. So- 
ski grinned. 

“T will take New York, for example. It 
ks as if it had been flung together by a 
ty-builder. Oh, yes, there are excep- 
nal houses, I admit. But.in the main. 
tild higher. There’s more money in it. 
erything suggests money, suggests shop- 
eping. Even the names of the streets. 
‘th Avenue—fifty dollars. Forty-second 
reet—forty-two cents, Bad form! Very 
d form!” 

He smiled his slow Gascon smile, which 
ople who knew him distrusted more than 
, acid, stabbing tongue. 

“Even your superlative grace and charm, 
7 princess”—he chuckled inwardly— 
auch guilt though it may remove, can- 
RS up the sordid, shameful ugliness 
k f 


. 


Sobieski rose and stood beside his wife. 
‘We are taking her away, mon ami,’ he 
d blandly, “and there will be nothing 
to redeem it.” 
ine little by little, Edna, Princess So- 
ki, began to react to a sensation of 
ume. Everybody seemed to say or to 
it the same thing, or to keep silent with 
'riendly tolerance that suggested more 
in the most biting words. She had once 
m the workmen at the iron plant paid off 
a Saturday morning—a crew of blue- 
npered, grease-marked, hard-faced ath- 
es taking piles of green bills and dirty 
ver through a windowina shabby wooden 
x. She considered it interesting at the 
1e. There was a feeling of pride in the 
‘a of handing out their bread and butter 
those grim, iron-bodied men; but now she 
nembered it with a feeling of shocked 
ime, with a sense of ignobility, as though 
» had been connected with the keeping 
pawnshop or the sale of second-hand 


(n the attitude of everyone she met she 
ised a covert insult. The European pau- 
‘, it seemed to her, looked on her wealth 
a social leprosy. The huckster’s loin, 
‘y seemed to sneer! And she took it 
with a shamed head. She might have 
ned on them and told of the epics of 
at manufacturers. She might have told 
‘m of her own father, who was the serv- 
; of his people, whose ideals were the 
als. of a great poet, whose actions were 
‘actions of a good king. She might have 
d them of the solemn vow on the parapet 
the ironworks. She might, if she had 
n a strong woman, if she had been in 
ll her father’s daughter, have reduced’ 
‘m to shamed silence, to a humming ad- 
‘ation. Ah yes, but if she had been in 
l her father’s daughter, if she had had 
iron in her eye, they would never have 
‘ken to her as they did. And Sobieski 
uld never have smiled. ~ 
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(HE HONORABLE OF THE EARTH 


(Continued from Page 18) 


October had come round again. The red 
moon was rising. Already they were about 
to return to New York. The year’s honey- 
moon, for which Harbord had paid royally, 
was at an end. The ironmaster wanted 
them home. From the balcony of their 
hotel they could see Paris like a vast lyric 
poem, a thing of silver and faint blue. 

“The old Sobieski house on the Rue de 
Ponthieu,” Sobieski said easily—‘ they will 
sell it to us, Edna. I want you to have a 
look at it to-morrow.” 

“But, Jean ” she said. She flushed 
with embarrassment. 

“Yes?” He waited. 

“A house here; and the castle at Cra- 
cow! You remember father wanted us to 
live over in New York. He doesn’t want us 
away from the works.” 

“T think we can attend to that,” Sobieski 
laughed confidently. He threw his cigarette 
into the street. He watched it as it fell in a 
straight red line. 

“Your father, Edna,’ he continued, “‘is 
a trifle old-fashioned and doesn’t under- 
stand these things. He’s a fine old chap, 
best in the world, but his horizon is limited. 
We must make him see, you and I, that all 
that’s out of the question.” 

He paused for a moment and watched 
her surreptitiously. She drank in his words 
with her eyes fixed hypnotically on the 
laughing streets below. 

“There are my people in Poland to whom 
we owe a duty,” he said, “‘and we’ve got 
our duty to society here also.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “Of course,” she 
added in a second. 

“We have got to make him understand, 
and you’ve got to help me do it, Edna.” 

He threw his hand out in one of his oc- 
casional wide gestures. 

“This is the place to live. You can’t live 
by the works. It would be like living in a 
shop.” 

“That’s right,” she agreed. 

“You'll help me explain to him, Edna? 
You understand?” 

“Of course I will,’’ she said. ‘‘The idea 
was ridiculous. We’ll make him see that.” 


4 


Ae is a personality of towns as 
well as a personality of people. There 
are towns that are vacuous; towns that are 
alert; towns that are prim; towns that 
are lazy. Perhaps it is only that the spirit 
of the population filtrates into the stone 
and mortar as it does into their own bone and 
muscle. Perhaps it is something else. The 
Romans had a “genius of the place’ to 
explain it. At any rate, Leonardsville is 
strong, dependable, serious. You see that 
in the quiet strength of the houses, in the 
firmly paved streets. There is nothing 
pinchbeck about it, nothing frivolous. It 
has an object in life. The stores go in for 
no meretricious advertising. The dwellings 
are mellow. There is the right admixture 
of shadow to light. There is no space 
wasted. There is no crowding. Where 
trees are wanted trees grow. But you can 
give it no name suggestive of its model 
quality. It stands for no cheap label. It 
is Leonardsville. 

At one end of it—in the south, to be ex- 
act—the ironworks stands out like a for- 
tress, a fortress that is continually in action, 
for from the dun buildings surrounded by 
the great walls there is the flash and roar 
of exhausts, the throbbing of mammoth 
hammers, the vague thunder of furnaces. 
You pass from the roadway, which is full 
of ruts, into a courtyard, elaborately cobbled 
and. scrupulously clean, through a huge 
iron gate. Here and there are piles of nuts 
and bolts, like ammunition stacked against 
an attack; iron casks of water; an occa- 
sional anvil; parts of engines laid in the 


court on their way to or from the foundry. | 


Three times a week John Harbord came 
to the works—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. The other days he spent in New 
York, visiting occasionally at the Church 
Street office. When it was fine he came in 
his car, for he enjoyed the fresh air pouring 
into his face on his hour-and-a-half drive. 
With a quick, firm step he jumped down 
and went into his. office. You. might have 
taken him for a man in his prime if you had 
not noticed the shell-like arteries on his 
hands. 

He swung into the little office in the rolling 
mill, wished everyone ‘Good morning” with 
a curtness that no one misunderstood, and 


- rang his bell for the reports. 
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Stillwell Plans give National sat- 
m= Line Send for these books— 


. “Representative Cal. Homes”’ 50, 
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MIN/MOON MOTOR CAR C0.) 


HE graceful, sweeping 

lines—the powerful, 
smooth-running motor— 
the luxurious finish—the 
roominess—the comfort in 
riding—the completeness of 
equipment—all combine to 
make Moon cars measure 


up to your ideas of just — 
the kind of car you’d buy 


for yourself, 


_ Six-30, $1195, fully equipped 
Six-44, $1475, fully equipped 


To Dealers:—The shifting of some | 
territories may make openings for 
a few high-grade dealers. _ Write. 


==s==01 
: 
fin 


<MOON MOTOR CAR CO. | 


> SSI-LOUIS, USA. 


Six-44, Seven Passenger 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


IN EVERY 
CLIMATE 


$1600 to $6000—Price 50c. 
my ‘‘West Coast Bungalows” 51, 
wy $600 to $2000—Price S0c. 
“Little Bungalows” 31, $300 
to $1700—Price 25c. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Wis 
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OUR SPARE TIME can be con- 
verted into money. Let us tell you 
about it. Agency Division, Tue Curtis 
PUBLISHING Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
poesia Ser re et oe 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


All’3 Books $1—Postpaid 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 404 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


42 key fully visible type- 
’ writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 

to keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us.simply say ‘Mail Particulars." 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 203, Chicago, Ill. 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 
a a 


Take your time in the selection of 


Ditzler Automobile Colors 


Sixty handsome colors—many new shades—mounted 
on celluloid, together with transparent.celluloid cuts 
of Limousine, Coupé, Electric, Touring Car and 
Roadster, through which you can tell just how your 
car will look when painted in any of the colors shown; 
all packed in neat carton with pamphlet giving com- 
plete directions for specifications, painting and re- 
painting,.sent to.any address prepaid on receipt of 
$2.00, check, stamps, currency or money-order. 
Ditzler Color Co., 20 West Baltimore Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 


N STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. {Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers, 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, III, 
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CIENTISTS are constantly calling atten- 

tion to the tremendous losses sustained 
every year through the rapid rusting of modern 
iron and steel. 
Attention is, by contrast, constantly called to 
the wonderful durability of old-fashioned 
wrought iron—the kind of iron used for over 
half a century in aS ie ahaa, of 


UiinNE 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


Microscopic examination of Byers pipe shows 
successive layers of silicates, each consisting of 
from 200 to 400 individual fine fibers to the 
inch, forming practically impenetrable barriers 
against corrosion. 

The little more you pay for Byers is for the pipe only— 
the installation is no more costly, the workmanship is 
always better—and you eliminate the inconveniences ‘and 


costly repairs due to the pipe failures so common nowa- 
days. You install Byers and forget it. 


Byers Book gives valuable pipe information for the 
builder and owner. Write for your copy today. 


A'‘M: BYERS COMPANY -PITTSBURGH. PA: 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


23 Sullivan Street 11 Sleeper Street 720 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors in all Jobbing Cities — Name on request 


32 Years 


There is nothing of the experimental about The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. It is 32 years old. The man who started it controls it 


today. It has had but two editors; the present editor has been » 


its editor for 26 years. The idea on which it is based was 
conceived and laid down by a woman, and that idea has been 
perpetuated and strengthened each year. It representsa steady 
growth of one up-building policy, continuous and consistent. 


Its history is a record built up on a series of successes —not 
changes, not accidents; therefore, it has become a factor in the 
life of the American family —steady and sure. 


It is like hitching a wagon to a star for a woman to read 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. It is authoritative and safe. It 
has a record back of it, and it goes on strengthening that record 
as it freshens its contents and picks out the best of modern 
progress touching the home and womanhood. 


Its modern freshness is as remarkable as is the steadiness of 
its record. 


See for yourself. Just buy a copy of the February 


LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


It’s only 15 cents 


But on this Monday morning he was not 
curt, he was expansive. Miss Ertle, the 
calm, finely built woman of forty who was 
his secretary and who knew as much about 
steel as an artillery officer, permitted herself 
the luxury of smiling as he came in. Bren- 
nan, the square-faced assistant manager, 


|| relaxed the tenseness of his customary 


rown. 

‘““Ah, the desk has come!”’ said the iron- 
master. 

In the cluttered, dingy brown office, 
which years of use had worn to a faint 
brown, the great shining mahogany table, 
glass-topped, and the swivel chair struck 
a note that jarred. It was an opulent, a 
royal piece of furniture, worthy even of the 
augustness of the Sobieski name. The iron- 
master examined it with attentive care, 
as though it were a piece of complicated 


8 machinery. He passed his hand apprecia- 


tively over the glass. 

“He ought to be able to work well there— 
eh, Brennan? Eh, Miss Ertle?”’ 
’ Brennan smiled in answer, the smile of 
the master mechanic who accepts no state- 


-ment until it has been proved, a doubting, 


reserved smile; Miss Ertle a little sadly, the 
smile of a woman of forty who understands 
all the pathos and disappointment of this 
world. 

John Harbord could hardly tear himself 
away from the desk. He sat down in the 
chair and looked out through the two win- 
dows in front of it on the stretch of green 
meadows in the distance. He looked at the 
pillar of wall that divided the windows from 
each other with an expression of regret. 
He had bought, from a dealer whom he had 
instructed to search for it, a steel engrav- 
ing of the third John, King of the Poles. 
He would have liked to hang it in that place 
for Sobieski to look at, and to be, as it were, 
inflamed by. But he judged—and quite 
rightly, too—that it would besomething out 
of place. He had a great, innate sense of 
delicacy, had old John Harbord. That por- 
trait would have thrilled his romantic soul. 
He rose with a laugh, a little shamefaced. 

“That'll be all right,’’ he said curtly. 

Brennan swung round on his chair. One 
look at Brennan and you knew what he 
was. He had a square, determined jaw; 
black gimlet eyes; the hard face of a mathe- 
matician; the two perpendicular furrows 
between the eyebrows that denote concen- 
trated thought. You could see immediately 
that he was a workman who was also a col- 
lege graduate. The experience in his eyes 
placed him in the late thirties. He was 
afraid of no man and expected no man to 
be afraid of him. 

‘When is he coming to work?” Brennan 
demanded in his direct, metallic manner. 

“We mustn’t rush him to it too quickly,” 
Harbord smiled. ‘“‘They’ll be home to- 
morrow. We'll make a start in about a 
week.” 

“You want me to coach him up in the 
work?” 

“We'll do it together, Will. You’ll have 
to do most of it—I’m getting too old and 
I want to rest.”’ The ironmaster drew a 
sheaf of letters toward him and Miss Ertle 
took out her pencil and stenographer’s pad. 
Brennan still looked at the ironmaster, 
with the furrows in his forehead standing 
out like ridges. 

“T’ll coach him all right,’ Brennan 
snapped, “‘only ”” He swung about to 
his desk. 

“Only what?” Harbord asked. 

“Oh, nothing,’ Brennan answered. 

The ironmaster chuckled. 

“You’ll have to look out for your lau- 
rels, Will,” he laughed. 

They both looked at him, the assistant 
manager and the secretary, with a. little 
sadness in their eyes, the fear of disappoint- 
ments and disillusions from which even 
their loyalty and affection could not shield 
him. They had each understood John Har- 
bord’s idea, and they had each turned it 
over in their minds night after night and day 
after day, viewing it from all angles. The 
glamour of romance and high purpose had 
not blinded their eyes. They found no 
virtue in his plan—Brennan, because he 
distrusted theories and knew iron and men; 
Miss Ertle, because she was a woman of 
forty, and accordingly wise. 
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T CUT Sobieski’s heart a little to see the 
delight of the ironmaster on their return. 
He knew what was in John Harbord’s 
mind, and he shrank from smashing the 
man’s illusions—Sobieski was not a bad 
soul at bottom, and he knew how it would 


hurt. It is cruel enough to take something 


away from a child, but it is infinitely mo 

cruel to take it from an old man whi 
days arenumbered. In Sobieski’s hard p 
losophy it was every man for himself, 
believed that the old man’s ideals were, | 
say the least, quixotically foolish. It a 
the fault of his surroundings. And, beside 
it would be quite possible, he felt, to arrany 
a sort of compromise for the present. 
wanted to get back to Europe quickl 
he wanted to spend the winter in Paris, ; ar 
this stay in New York was an irksome e 
perience to him. To Edna it was a roug — 
waking hour between golden dreams, Si 
bieski had decided to wait patiently a litt, i 

while, but every hour he became more an 
more eager to bring the matter to a defini i 
conclusion. 3 
They had been home four days now— ly 

flurry of calls, shopping, engagement| 
theater had occupied them until now, hn — 
the rush had become too much for Edna- 4 
she expected her child to be born in Jan 
es 


ary—and they had stayed at home th: 
Thursday evening. It was the first tim 
since their arrival that they had had | 
chance to discuss things with the ironma 
ter. They sat together in the warml — 
lighted drawing-room, a miracle of interic| 
decoration in mellow gold and rose, whic) 
old John Harbord had spoiled by fillin 
with the things he liked: with pictures 
live color, steel engravings of his favorit! 
heroes, huge cushioned armchairs, Heol 
scattered everywhere, an address e | 3 
to him by the men. 

These things jarred Edna. They ! 
made her mother, who had more fade i 
she, supremely happy. 


Edna sat at the piano, picking out mil 
difficulty an air from a current comedy, 
Sobieski moved uneasily about the room 
taking up books, putting them down, look 
ing at engravings. There was a restless fir| 
in his brown eyes and in the toss of hi 
tawny hair. His elaborate, angular eve 
ning clothes stood out in sharp contrast t) 
the baggy dinner jacket and black tie of th 
ironmaster. 

Hes ve got a desk for you down there al ; 
ready,” Harbord broke in irrelevantly. H. 
was permitting a flash of his own thought! 
to escape him unconsciously. Sobiesk 
stiffened. Edna stopped playing ani 
looked at him. The moment had come 
Sobieski leaned forward and picked up i 


The ironmaster een 
“You are not going to run down cal 
sionally. You are going to work ther 
every day. I’m going to start you a 
Monday. f 
Sobiceki’s detached interest showed i 
his face. Underneath his carefully tailore(| 
clothes his body was rigid | and t tense. 
“That’s hardly possible,” he said. “Well 
be leaving for Europe in November.” _ 
The ironmaster stood up. His face wai 
set in serious lines. 
“T understood,”’ he began, “that you 
were going to handle the works after I wal 
gone, on the lines I laid down to you.” | 
“That’s ridiculous, father,” Edna brokt 
in. ‘‘You.can’t expect er 
She stopped suddenly. She felt as shi 
often felt when an electric storm was com: 
ing up on the horizon, a sense of fear, al 


atmospheric masses to crash together ant) 
lightning to cleave downward. Sobiesk 
was speaking; his voice was as suave ai 
when passing a compliment. 

“Of course, I understood it,’’ he was say’ 
ing; “but I can’t be expected to look afte 
the details. Managers can do that. In | 
broad sense ——” 

“T expect you to look after everythin Hi 
Harbord thundered. A shadow, like ¢ 
liquid stain, was passing over his face. His 
eyes shot beams of steel light. “I expec! 
you to work for your living like everyont 
else in the plant.” 

The time had come, Sobieski thought, to 
be direct and forceful, to show himself mas | 
ter of the situation. cal 

“That’s out of the question,’’ he snap a 
curtly. | 

J die Harbord looked at him for a lo 
minute. The expression of forceft 
passed from his face, and in place of it 
came the look of a man who is try 
grasp something, trying to unders 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Mr. Courtright Hawley, of North Dakota, earns about Miss Marie Yerkes, now attending a well-known college, Mr. A. B. Arment, of Ohio, a veteran worker, earns 
$5000.00 EACH YEAR EARNS EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES AN INDEPENDENT INCOME 
from Curtis work. Of course he gives all his time. by securing Curtis subscriptions in her spare hours. from Curtis subscriptions secured in his home city. 


SPARE TIME 
moeeNED INFO: DOLLARS 


More than a million and a half subscriptions for THz Sarurpay Eveninec Post, Tue Laptres’ 
Home Journat and THe Country GentLeman will be ordered during 1916. 


We will pay you liberally in salary and commission if you will look after this business for us 
locally. We need new representatives everywhere. 


A few hours of your spare time each week will bring you an extra five dollars, and will teach 
you the methods by which some fulltime workers now make $5,000 a year. 


The details of our sparetime offer to new representatives will be sent to you on request. 
There will be no expense to you, and no experience is necessary. 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 231 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Reprint of a tobacco advertisement, 


published in England about 1740. 


WER a span of three centuries, 

since Sir Walter Raleigh intro- 
duced pipe smoking, Virginia tobacco 
has held first place in the esteem of 
Englishmen, probably the world’s most 
fastidious smokers. By them Virginia 
tobacco is preferred even to Turkish. 


In DUKE’S MIXTURE Granu- 
lated ‘Tobacco is the choicest of choice 
Virginta—a tobacco that has been 
under cultivation and improvement for 


Try DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated 


Tobacco at our risk. We guarantee there 


is no better granulated tobacco made. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co 


DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated 
Tobaccois THE brand of VIRGINIA, 
specially prepared to suit the taste of 
American smokers—to suit YOUR 


taste. 


However expensive a tobacco you may be 
accustomed to smoke, we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend a trial of DUKE’S MIXTURE Granu- 
lated Tobacco. It has a freshness, an aroma, 
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a “‘life”’ that only the best “Virginia” possesses. 
Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S MIXTURE is also packed in 


attractive 8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or office, which will 
be sent prepaid on receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Liggett, Myers Jobacco G. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Jad i : 
»n suddenly, so suddenly and unexpect- 
it his hier and Sobieski took a 
) forward as if they feared collapse, he 
1t weak. His knees trembled and his 
; became blank, and little drops of per- 
ation stood out on his head. He reached 
the back of a chair. — 
I’m all right,” he said shortly. _ 
obieski walked toward him. His tone 
-conciliating. : 
And then, mon beau-pére,’’ he said eas- 
“there’s Edna’s child. We want him 
e born in Poland, or in the old family 
se in Paris whose foundations are on 
sh earth. We must go over. He can’t 
orn anywhere else. He’s a Sobieski.” 
He’s not a Harbord,” said the iron- 


ter. 
hey were all silent for a moment. 
Now, don’t you see?”’ Sobieski made 
tle appealing gesture with his hands, as 
igh he were advocating common sense. 
a broke in. 
Don’t you see, father?” she seconded. 
he ironmaster nodded weakly. 
Yes, I see,” he said. 
e walked toward the door slowly. They 
e no effort to stop him. They both 
ed that he had been hit hard and had 
be left alone. Halfway to the hall he 
ed. 
é suppose ,you’ll be wanting some 
ey,” he observed. 
ybieski winced and walked toward the 
He did not want to talk about it. The 
man, he felt, should be more tactful. 
aid nothing. 
[| see,” the ironmaster repeated. He 
the room. 
e made his way upstairs to the big, 
ortable bedroom that had been Anne 
sord’s and his, and he sat down, trying 
inderstand what had happened. It 
ed to him that the cold, wintry gale of 
was blowing and he standing naked 
defenseless before it, when before he 
been enjoying the odorous warmth of 
ing day. They had gone back on him. 
7 had committed the unspeakable evil 
eachery. His whole life he had given 
to a work, and now, with quitting 
at hand, he saw it gone for nothing. 
temple he had reared to his high god 
were for using as a house of revels. 
he was old and could not build again. 
inderstood Sobieski now. One glint 
e Pole’s eyes had told him as much as 
gh he had seen a weapon: The Pole 
no sympathies with his ideals, no un- 
anding, no intention of carrying them 
He had given his prince’s blood for 
lebeian’s money, and now he wanted 
onsummation of the bargain. But the 
naster had been no party to it; he 
seen things differently. There was no 
| obligation on him to pay. 
looked at the matter again, because 
anted to do justice to everybody as 
as to himself and his people. Sobieski 
ed his son to be born a Pole. He could 
rstand that. But was it true? And he 
ed bitterly it was not. It was merely 
rgument, brazen in its injustice, for 
Harbord wanted Edna’s son to be 
in the Harbord house under the glamour 
> Harbord dream. Why, he reflected 
‘ly, he would even have to buy the 
3 house for the child to be born in! 
wanted his money, his property, he 
now—this Pole, who had no claim on 
yond marrying his daughter, and this 
iter, who had inherited nothing of him 
Anne Harbord. They wanted to take 
ay, to spend it in Paris, in Warsaw, 
den-Baden—anywhere except in the 
it was made, They had no right to 
That of the people by whose panting 
and tired muscles it had been made, 
hom John Harbord felt he held it in 
What of them? he asked fiercely. 
of them? Suddenly, with a great 
: of poignancy, he realized how old he 
ind how helpless. What could he do 
st them? Should he go back to the 
ng-room and plead? That would not 
2 decided, willing though he was to 
ce his dignity for his dream. He had 
that determined glint in Sobieski’s 
nd he knew nothing was of use against 
e could threaten, and browbeat, and 
ly reduce them to terms; but after 
s dead, what was to hold them back 
The thought of Edna filled him with 
3m of rage, and he cursed her vio- 
, forgetting himself for the moment. 
ad committed the unpardonable sin. 
ad done parricide. It was no use 
ng with them, threatening them, co- 
them. That was no good, he said 
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over and over again hopelessly. That was 
no good. No. No good at all. 

Down in the drawing-room Sobieski 
leaned on the mantel and gazed into the 


re. 

“Tt hit the old gentleman hard,” he said, 
and he was sorry forhim. ‘It hit him hard. 
But I never thought he would give in so 
quickly.” 

VII 

Apes had heard nothing of the iron- 

master for a week when Sobieski got a 
brief message to bring his wife to the works 
on Saturday at noon. They knew he was 
at his club in the evenings and in the day- 
time at the Leonardsville plant, but So- 
bieski was becoming worried. He was 
afraid he would have to search for him and 
reopen the issue again; but the message 
reassured them. It was typical of the old 
man to request them to come to the iron- 
works. He felt more at home there than in 
his house on Madison Avenue, certainly 
more so than in the shining office on Church 
Street. Perhaps, Sobieski thought, he was 
going to argue with him again, to try to per- 
suade his son-in-law to follow his plans, as 
he had done once before solemnly in the 
shadow of the plant. More likely he was 
going to hand over everything to Edna—it 
would be there he would like to transact 
such business. 

“T wish he wouldn’t drag us down there 
every time he feels like it,’? Edna was 
grumbling. A hard frost had been out and 
the hoar still lay in minute crystals along 
the countryside.- The tires of the car 
erunched as they ground into the road. 

“That’s all right,” Sobieski said lightly. 
He could’afford to meet a few of the old 
man’s whims. He whistled lightly as they 
spun along. 

They drew up before the great gate of 
the courtyard and Sobieski saw with sur- 
prise that it was full of workmen. They 
milled like cattle in the small inclosure. 
They watched Sobieski and Edna Harbord 
with independent stares as they made their 
way through the yard, but they paid little 
attention to the pair, for they were talking, 
arguing excitedly, making free gestures. 
Their voices rose like the hum of a mill. 
Their dark, grimy features and muscled 
shoulders suggested that all the concen- 
trated mental and physical strength of the 
town was gathered there. “From their 
jumpers came the heavy tang of oil and the 
hard taste of metal. What were they doing 
there, Sobieski asked himself suddenly, 
when they should have been working? 
Their presence disturbed him. It disturbed 
his wife too. : 

“Jean!” she said suddenly. 
dead!” 

Sobieski’s heart gave a jump. The old 
man had killed himself—he had killed him- 
self because his child and her husband had 
betrayed him. Sobieski tore the office door 
open with a hand that shook. No, he was 
wrong, thank God! John Harbord was 
there. But was everything all right? 

The long table that was to have been his 
desk had been shifted to the center of the 
floor, and about it sat several people, as 
though it were a directors’ meeting. At its 
head was John Harbord, proud, exultant, 
it seemed, a faint red flush on his cheeks 
showing up dramatically against the silver- 
ing black of his hair and beard. Beside him 
sat Brennan, the grim assistant manager of 
the works, and a little farther down Miss 
Ertle sat, busy with a paper covered with 
the hooks and angles of shorthand. There 
were other men there, workmen of the expert 
type, with the light of inspiration playing 
over their sharp features, and others, mani- 
festly executives by their heavy jowls and 
grave eyes. Opposite each other, toward 
the end, Sobieski saw the brown Vandyke 
and eagle nose of a famous surgeon and the 
chiseled features of the Bishop of Utica. 
The quick hum.of the workmen’s conversa- 
tion outside came to them like the buzz of a 
power house. 

“Come here, Edna,’’ Harbord said. 

He raised a packet of papers. He was 
ignoring Sobieski. The pair of them ad- 
vanced to the bottom of the table, and 
stood there, feeling like prisoners before a 
bar of justice. As he looked at the men 
present Sobieski saw that they were labor- 
ing under some form of emotion. Their 
eyes were glistening and their hands fidg- 
eted. Occasionally they raised their heads, 
and a sort of dumb admiration passed over 
their faces as they looked at John Harbord. 
Sobieski tried to concentrate his thoughts, 
to understand what the scene meant, but 
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the hum outside, now broken often by an 


unrestrained cheer, distracted him. 
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Detachable Winter Top 


Gives Sedan Luxury 
at Touring Car Price 


HE 1916 Velie Six with this new winter 


top brings closed car luxury within 
reach of every buyer of a light Six. The top is put 
on in a few minutes, making the car an enclosed 
type of sedan effect, with warmth and comfort for 


the coldest or stormiest weather. Electric lights. 
Whipcord trimmed. 
Both summer and winter tops are included at the price, $1240. 


Drop windows. 


Velie Six 


Touring Car 


The Velie Coupé at $1750 and Roadster at $1045 complete 
the Velie line for 1916. Wire wheels'on any model $70 extra. 
Compare them with light sixes at any price. 

What better can you obtain than the Velie-Continental unit power plant— 
silent, supple, adequate to every road and grade? 


COMPARE luxury. See and try the Velie deep-tufted genuine leather 
upholstery—long springs—roomy streamline body—mirror finish twenty 


operations deep. 


Perfect workmanship. 
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COMPARE equipment with the Velie’s highest grade complete equip- 
ment. Remy two-unit electric system—push button starting everything. 


Velie quality insured by the great manufacturing organization which has 
made Velie cars synonymous with power, beauty and strength for so 


many years, 


Velie Motor 

Vehicle Co. 

125 Velie Place 
Moline, IIl. 


? THESCIENCEOFANEWLIFE. 
s By John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages. 
Illustrated. Special Edition. This 
is the most valuable book on the marriage relation ever 
issued. Circular giving full information sent free. 
J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
66 Rose St., New York 
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PATENT Write for How To Obtain a Patent. 
List of Patent Buyers and Inven- 

tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 

tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 

Our four books sent free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attys,, 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Your Boy or Girl 


may secure without expense a course at Yale, Vassar 
or any other college or university, at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music or at any other musical 
college or conservatory, at any agricultural college, 
business college, correspondence school, law school, 


medical college—in fact, at any educational institu- 
tion in the country. More than a thousand young 
people have already earned scholarships. Any boy 
or girl can do as well. Write for details. 


Box 236, Educational Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLEm=m=n 


Any druggist, stationer 
or jeweler will sell you 


i ili CONKLIN on that sat- 
OU will concede the utility and oi apeepesh a ao 


convenience of a pen that is Basta: £2.50, $35) $2.50. 
° and up. 

always ready to write—that fills 
itself in 4 seconds—that suits your 
hand exactly—that can’t leak or 
blot—that is too simple to get out 
of order. 

The CONKLIN | with? itts 
“Crescent - Filler’’ is exactly such a 


pen—has been for 18 years; over 
a million users vouch for it. 


Your CONKLIN must write 
and fill exactly as you think a pen 
should write. 


There is not a single “‘if’’ about it 


hither it does these things or you 
will be furnished a new pen or your 
money refunded 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 293 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


A Vocational Plan the Pxccutive Secretary of The Boys 
for Boys’ Clubs 


ment for a conference with us, as soon 
as he heard of our Vocational Plan. 
After an analysis of the plan’s educational value and of its practical helpful- 
ness to boys, the Secretary urged us to make our offer open to all of the 
affiliated clubs, and a few days later the plan was 
Endorsed by the Board of Directors of 
The Boys’ Club Federation 


who authorized the publication of the following announcement: 


ES RE SSIES NTE TO NC NTS OT 


oN 


The Boye! Club Pederation, vichine A develon vooet ional 
‘treining in its affiliated Clubs, and te emphasize the : 
Importance of the economic appeal in the development of Rey 
life, is on the lockout for methods of promoting sevens eyed 


Pursnent to this policy the Executive Csuneil of the 
Federation hes ¢arefully considered the Plans of the Curtis 
Publishing Compsny fer instructing boye in "Salesmanship", 
and the possibility it affords for extending the educatione) 
period of a boy's life, and cordially endcrsé the pian. ‘the 
recommendation of the Bxeeutive Council hes been passed on 
to the Board cf Directors of the Boys’ Clue Federation and 
received thoir unanimous approval. Ne . 


He therefore commend to Boys’ Cluh werkers the preposi- 
tion presented by the Curtis Publishing Company, end sugesst 
' that it be csrried out by the forming of Salesmanship Classas’ 
cr Clubs, the leader to supervise. vee sales as ee as direct 
the ot. ndies of the boys. 


Executive Secretary — 
‘ = A a eal? ie i in eine i SW. oe : BO ne : wh aS 5 * Ren Tae ey 
VERY BOYS’ CLUB WORKER who is interested in keeping boys longer in school 
and in preparing them for life should investigate our Vocational Plan. If your club 
has more than twenty-five members, in a town of more than three thousand inhabitants, 


we will, upon request, send a Special Representative to confer with you. There will be 
no charge. Or full particulars will be sent by mail. All inquiries should be addressed to 


Vocational Section, Box 233 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“Here is.your money, Edna,’’ Harbord 
was saying evenly—‘‘bonds, mortgages 
and shares—eighteen thousand dollars, 
money your mother had saved and had 
earned by investment.. It will bring you in 
about twenty dollars a week—and you 
can’t realize on the capital. That is all.” 

She looked at the papers in a dumb, blind 
sort of way. It was evident she did not 
understand. Sobieski would have to ask 
for an explanation. He felt hot with the 
shame of it all.. Harbord was looking at 
him keenly. He felt the eyes of the phy- 
sician and the ecclesiastic inject acid into 
his skin. 

“But I don’t understand,” he said. ‘‘My 
wife doesn’t understand.” 

“That is all the money she has in the 
world,” Harbord explained; “twenty dol- 
lars a week. I am giving it to her.” 

“But this is ridiculous)’ Sobieski snapped. 

He turned away. 

“Why all this comedy?” 

His teeth bit his lips. He was savage 
at what he thought to be the light, melo- 
dramatic revenge of the ironmaster, the 
shaming of him before these strangers. 

“There are many women in this town, 
Sobieski,” the ironmaster replied, ‘‘who 
handle large families on less. Edna is no 
better than they are. At any rate she has 
all she can get from me. I have none to 
give.” 

The bishop looked at Harbord with his 
eyes pursed. The manager was grave. The 
secretary looked up with moist and shining 
eyes.. The doctor smiled grimly in his beard. 
But there was purpose beneath all their 
looks. Had it not been for the dingy office, 
with its glaring lithographed calendars, 
its dog-eared reference books, its chipped 
yellow furniture, its iron copying press, 
the group at the table might have been 
statesmen in a capital founding a new 
dynasty. 

Sobieski looked through the window at 
thesilvered countryside without. Itseemed 
cold and forbidding, grim, relentless, an 
enemy that gives and expects no quarter. 
Sobieski blazed into sudden passion. His 
wife looked at him with a face that had gone 
white as lime. 

“You are mad!” he stormed. ‘‘You are 
raving!” 

The physician raised his eyes. They were 
slightly amused. They gave Sobieski the 
sense of cold insult. 

“You can do nothing on that score, 
young man,” he said cynically. ‘He is 
sane, quite sane.’ 

Outside the hum of the workmen rose to 
a clamor. 

“Bring him out!” they were shouting. 
“Old John! We want Old John!” 

Harbord rose. He put his hands on the 
table. He leaned forward. 

“Jean,” he said solemnly, “TI offered you 
everything. You have had your chance. 
You lost it.” 

His brows knit together. 
ened. 

“One year ago I told you what I wanted 
you and Edna todo. I wanted you to take 
care of my people. I wanted someone to 
look after them when I was gone. You 
promised me you would. You refused a 
week ago.”’ 

The humming outside rose and fell in 
great sound waves that resembled the in- 
coming of aspring tide. At times the ticking 
of the old yellow clock on the wall was dis- 
tinct. Again sound buffeted the windows 
and doors like a high wind. 

Above it all the voice of the ironmaster 
rose high and distinct, with the clear ring of 
fine metal: 

“You want money. I have no money. 
The money I had was by virtue of my posi- 
tion. I had the use of it. So would you 
have had. But it belongs to neither of us. 


His jaw tight- 
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Providence and the work of.the men t 
put it in my hands.’ It was there to car’ 
them if times became bad—to give . 
work if there was no work.” 

Somebody without was addressin: a 
men in brazen accents that seemed eA 
bass to the old man’s tones. The © 
roared like near thunder, | 

“But you would have taken it a ¢ 
it on fine houses and on fast horses, i 
would have spent it abroad. There wi, 
warmth in your heart for my peop 
understanding.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“T gave it back to them,” he cond 
simply. | 
“You gave it back?” ‘ 

Sobieski looked dazed. It was as if 
bord had announced himself as savior ¢ 
world. The listeners at the table were 
carven figures. 

“T gave it to them to build bo 
for themselves, to build libraries, to giv 
lege scholarships to their sons, to ma, 
themselves under the trustees. They wi 
higher wages—not much, but enougl 
more happiness and comfort. They at 
will not misuse it. They know how he| 
is to get.” 

A foreman mechanic slipped thee 
door. He fumbled with his cap. 

“The men want you, Mr. Harbord | 
spoke. “They want to thank you. | 
can hear them calling.” ~ | 

There was a vast tramping of et 


side in the yard. 

“‘Speech !”’ they were shouting. “Spe 
Speech from Old Iron!” 

“Tl be out in a minute, Cameron, 
answered. 

“That’s all,” he finished simply. | 
took his hat, brushed it carefully and 
pared to go out. 

“T am going to say good-by tot 
people,” he told them; ‘“‘and then | 
going to rest until my time’s here.” 

A great sense of shame and degrad; 
swept over Sobieski as he stood there 
seemed to him that before all these pe 
before the whole world, he had beenstri 
to the leanness of his soul. He had 
shown forth as selfish, as treacheron} 
base. 

To-morrow the news would go swe 
through the capitals of Europe thai! 
plebeian ironmaster had disinheritec 


| 


unseeing eyes. The ironmaster passe) 
She took a step forward. H 
“Father!”’ she gasped. 
The ironmaster swung about to 
His face grew pale. | 
“Ah, Edna,” he said slowly, “‘if you 
called on your father for help when 
yee betraying him, it would be diff 
to-day 
He ‘eft the room. The others sat a 
the table as if turned to stone. Sudc 
the bishop rose. He murmured somet 
pia thought he was condoling 
im 
“What did you say?” he asked, loct 
sharply at the bishop. | 
The bishop’s eyes were like ice. } 
voice cut. : 
“I was quoting of Tyre,” he said. 
voice rang out true and proud: “Of “I 
the crowning city, whose merchantit 
princes, whose traffickers are the he 
able of the earth.’” : 
A vast explosion of voices told den : 
the ironmaster had stepped out amon! 
people. They swung out in a rushing! 
rent of sound, billowing, swelling, risii| 
a pillar, like some mighty organ play} 
Gloria. 
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“The Car the Public Built” 


You—the great buying public—have been telling us manufacturers for years just what you wanted in your car. 
Naturally, perhaps, we have listened to the engineers, who were principally interested in perfecting the chassis. 
The body design, which determines most of the comfort, convenience and beauty of the car, was often left until the 
last minute, and did not receive equal attention. 


Here’s a car that has been built on a different plan. 


It’s mechanically right, of course; and in every other respect 


we have allowed your desires to govern absolutely. And so today we announce your car—the car you would build 


yourself if you had your choice—the 


BRISCOE 


Twenty-four 


You wanted beauty, of course. 
Benjamin Briscoe has always said 
that beauty is not a matter of dollars 
and cents—that it’s just as easy to 
build a handsome body as any other 
kind, if you know how. This new car 
certainly proves it. When you see it, 
in its exclusive Briscoe luster-tone 
finish, you’ll appreciate that. 


You wanted comfort—and you'll 
be mighty comfortable in the Briscoe 
Twenty-four. Four full elliptic 
springs; sofa-type springs in the 
cushions—it will have to be a pretty 
rough road that bothers you. Special 
Briscoe body-design gives you plenty 
of leg-room and body-room, too. 

Power was another important thing 
you asked about. Well, the Briscoe 


“*The latest Briscoe beauty” 


Twenty-four has a long-stroke motor 
with a 34-inch bore and a 5!%-inch 
stroke. It’s the same motor, refined 
and improved, that gave such wonder- 
ful service in the 1915 Briscoe which 
sold at $785 and weighed 2250 pounds. 
The Briscoe Twenty-four, ready for 
the road, weighs under 1750 pounds. 
You'll be surprised at how far a gallon 
of gasoline will carry you, and you'll 
learn some new things about tire wear. 


And you wanted an up-to-date, 
easily-handled car. The Briscoe 
Twenty-four has an absolutely de- 
pendable two-unit starting and light- 
ing system. The head-lights have 
dimmers; the tail-light is next to the 
license bracket. There’s a real one- 
man top that it doesn’t take a Samson 


$585 


f. o. b. factory; electric start- 
ing and lighting; 104-inch 
wheelbase; four full elliptic 
springs; full equipment. 
to operate; and there’s a tilted eye- 
saver windshield. Demountable rims, 
too—no hard work to change tires. 


Reliability—that was another 
thing you brought up. The Briscoe 
Twenty-four is the product of a 
$6,000,000 company, with big plants 
that make all its parts under its own 
inspection. And everything in the car, 
down to the smallest screw, has been 
given harder tests than you’d give it 
in a lifetime, before it was approved. 


There are a lot of other special 
features, too. For instance, the Gear- 
less Differential. That eliminates 
ninety per cent of skidding and side- 
sway. In soft going, power is always 
delivered to the wheel on solid ground 
—the loose wheel doesn’t spin. 


Write today for your copy of catalog of your car and check it up 
closely to see whether we have incorporated everything you want 


Briscoe Motor Company, 110 Wildwood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


DEALERS : This new Briscoe model makes the Briscoe “‘a line of three leaders.” For the Briscoe De Luxe Eight 38 at $950 and the De Luxe 
We want complete dealer representation in all open territory—and if you’re the right man we 
have the right proposition for you. You can readily see that quick sales will follow the securing of the agency. Write today. 


Four 38 at $750 have won wide popular favor. 
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—the first crush of select Chautauqua Concords, 
direct from the vine to your glass—with the full 


fragrance of the grapes—as sparkling, clear and 
pure as the sunshine that ripened them. That is why 


With the Better Flavor 


When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing—insist on the brand that insures the utmost 
in purity, quality and grapey flavor. If your dealer is unable to supply you, send us his 
name and address and $3.00, and we will ship you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid 
express to any point east of the Rockies, or for 10c we will mail you a sample 4-oz. bottle. 


Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape delicacies. It’s free. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Fredonia, N. Y. 
SALES BRANCHES: Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


Baird & Peters, Saint John, N.B. Dunn-Hortop, Ltd.,Toronto W.H. Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
Lymans, Ltd., Montreal A. & W. Smith Co., Halifax, N.S. 


Che Standard of Value and Quality 


IRST and foremost, let us remind you that the 
Paige Fairfield ‘‘Six-46”’ is a tried and proven 


success. 


It isn’t necessary for us to “claim” that this hand- 
some seven passenger car will render unfailing service day 


in and day out. 


It isn’t necessary for us to ‘‘claim”’ that it is staunchly 
buiit—mechanically efficient—superbly designed. 


All of these things have been definitely established by 
thousands of American people who own the ‘ Fairfield”? — 
people who have selected it in preference to all other light 


Sixes on the market. 


When you buy a Paige ‘“‘Six-46” today, you are buying 


a car that has passed the experimental stage. 


You are 


buying a car of known quality—known ability. 


In a word, the ‘‘Six-46” is an emi- 
nently safe automobile investment. 


It is a good car—not merely because 
we say so, but because its owners have 
conclusively established this goodness 
’ in the gruelling tests of more than a 
year’s actual road work. 


Other “Light Six’? makers are now 
introducing 1916 models. Some of 
these makers feature new designs—new 
power plants—new engineering theories. 


In the course of time, these innova- 
tions may prove thorovctly practical 
in every way. 

But until that time comes—until these 
cars have been thoroughly “tried out’’ 
in actual service—the prudent man 
will be inclined to buy the car with 


a tangible record of accomplishment 
behind it. 


Asit stands today, the Paige “ Six-46” 
is a thoroughly finished product. By 
carefully studying the combined experi- 
ence of owners, we have been able to 
proceed intelligently in perfecting this 
car until it has been brought up to the 


Fairfield—‘‘Six-46"...., $1295 
With detachable winter 
top, complete......... 1545 
Fleetwood —‘‘Six-38”. ... 1050 


current day—the current hour—of six 
cylinder elegance and luxury. 


In our opinion, no more efficient six 
cylinder power plant can be produced 
and every feature of the car throughout 
is in keeping with the high mechanical 
standards. 


Above all, the Paige ‘“Six-46” is a 
*“sensible’’ car. 


While there has been considerable talk 
about excessively high speed motors, 
we flatly refuse to support any such 
propaganda. 


Paige motors are built to endure, and 
we believe that it is impossible to recon- 
cile excessively high speed with mini- 
mum wear and tear on working parts. 


It is our policy in the Paige factory to 
build safely and sanely. The cars that 
we market are established successes— 
not experiments. 


On this basis, we enjoy —and shall con- 
tinue to enjoy—the absolute confidence 
of Paige owners and Paige distributors 
the world over. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
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Listerine is a liquid antiseptic. It is a safe anti- 
septic for medical, dental and general family use. 


bd Ary Listerine is a superior dentifrice because it is 


liquid and antiseptic. A liquid antiseptic can 
protect those surfaces of the teeth which the 
brush cannot cleanse. 


| 
Listerme Has Many Uses 


Mees Listerine, used as a mouth wash and gargle, 


and affords much protection against infection of the 


Passaien gums, the mouth and throat. 


Listerine and warm water, used as a nasal douche, 
not only cleanses the nasal passages but often 
relieves congestion of the mucous membrane and 
thus hastens recovery from colds in the head. 


Personal 
Hygiene 


Listerine, applied to the body with a sponge or 
cloth, will impart a refreshing feeling of cleanli- 


ness. It is effective as a deodorant when employed 


in cases of excessive perspiration, and useful for 


many purposes of personal hygiene. 


Shing  Lasterine, used after shaving, is a pleasant and 


beneficial lotion. It protects the skin from the 
harmful effects of free alkali in shaving soaps. It 


prevents infection from cuts and overcomes the 
sting caused by a dull razor. 


Listerine Is a Safe Antiseptic— 
Cleansing—Refreshing—Healing 


Ask for Listerine in the original bottle and be 
assured of the genuine by the appearance of the 
package—round bottle—brown wrapper. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, Missouri Toronto, Canada 


. The original The original 
package bottle 
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“Twas Four” 


“T have not kept count of these delicious things,’ remarked a guest at dinner as 
he said ‘“Thank you”’ for another. 


“T know,” piped up an observing youngster at the table, ‘twas four.’ 


Vee will realize how good hot biscuits can be when you taste them made with 
Crisco. ‘The appetizing aroma when you break one open is evidence of Crisco’s 
sweetness and purity. But the best of it all is that they are digestible to a degree im- 
possible in a biscuit made with, ordinary cooking fats. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
gOS Cake Making 


The race that has outlived all others in the world’s history put up 
barriers against lard centuries ago. Crisco contains no animal fat; 
it is all cream of vegetable oil—a pure, digestible, economical cook- 
ing fat, established in thousands of homes where the best is demanded. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
The kind that you like to eat without keeping count 


2 cupfuls flour 2, teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco ~ 1 teaspoonful salt 
Milk 
[All level measurements] 

Mix and sift twice dry ingredients. Work in Crisco with finger tips, add gradually milk, 
mixing with knife to soft dough. Toss on floured board; pat and roll to one-half inch 
thickness. Shape with biscuit cutter. Place on Criscoed tin and bake in hot 
oven twelve minutes. To have good biscuits, dough should be handled as little 
as possible, just enough to get in shape to cut. Milk or water used for mixing 
should be very cold, and biscuits should be gotten in oven at once after adding 
liquid to flour. If top of each biscuit is lightly brushed over with melted 
Crisco before baking, crust will be much nicer. Sufficient for fifteen biscuits. 


Recipes for other biscuits are among 615 tested recipes-which we’ll be glad 
to send you with A ‘“‘Calendar of Dinners.’? This cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped, handsome book tells all about Crisco and gives a dinner menu 
for every day in the year. It is the authoritative work of Marion Harris 
Neil, the nationally known cooking expert. Address Dept. K-2; 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five two- 
cent stamps. A paper-bound edition, without the ‘‘Calendar of 
Dinners”’ but with 250 recipes, is free. 
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The Last Few Winters, From the Point of View of Luxury Venders, the Town Was Stagnant, Almost Dead 


AKE New York over the last few win- 

ters and its life has been reasonahly 

sane, sober and regulated. The public 
bought modestly—but very modestly — 
f jewelry, and, when it came to dressing, had 
very careful eye to cost. As for elaborate and costly dining out, there was relatively 
ttle of it; scores upon scores of empty tables used to gleam in the throne rooms of the 
leasure palaces and the waiters knew by name nearly everyone who ever bought 
hampagne. The cabarets would pretty well empty themselves by half past one or two 
nd generally caution and restraint were in the air. From the point of view of luxury 
enders the town was stagnant, almost dead. 
_ Then came this winter, and it is as if a wand of easy money had passed over the 
lace, setting it into a glittering whirl. The restaurants are filled with flushed and 
2ckless crowds; dressmakers’ showrooms are packed with clamoring women before 
vhom tired-faced manikins parade for hours a day; dance floors are loaded with clogged, 
reathless masses of men and women resplendent in evening attire, while waiters who 
year ago were standing about counting change now drive their fagged steps until 
awn serving champagne. A carnival is on, and it has been in progress day after day, 
ight after night, week after week since early fall. 
_ Itis a startling transformation that has come over New York. A virus of abandon 
as got into the blood of thousands and the scatter of coin seems to be in the air, 
lowering a golden flood upon the town. Consider hotels and restaurants. There are 
eventeen of the first grade—establishments in which a dinner for two persons, even 
‘ithout wine, costs close to ten dollars. Practically half of these twelve months ago 
ere losing, but to-day every one of them is not only prosperous but extremely 
rosperous. The dressmaking business is up fifty per cent; the jewelry trade has 
icreased thirty per cent. Translated into money, it has been estimated that for every 
ollar handed out for soft living last year two dollars are being handed out this. A vast 
‘my of spenders has taken possession of the city and is making it over; and this army 
as its officers, its leaders—the people who set the pace—quite as well as its rank and file. 


SKETCHES BY 


| When the Army of Spenders is Mobilized 


‘HE rank and file was recruited less directly by the war than by the leaders. The average 
- man whois spending in New York this season is primarily a product of general prosperity. 
or the first time in years he finds himself enjoying a margin which he dare “blow in.” 
Ithough there is nothing spectacular in the spending of these folk—they pay less than 
1e hundred dollars for their gowns and it does not require twenty-five dollars to 
present an evening’s gayety for them—their numerical strength is overwhelming. 
here is no way of estimating the exact size of this great group, but for months it has 
2en filling every one of some forty-odd great transient hotels, crowding dining rooms 
id grills and generally animating every place of amusement. 

The majority probably come from New York and its environs, but there is a huge 
mtingent from elsewhere in the country. It is estimated that there are well over half 
million visitors in the city every day; a year ago this figure was placed at three 
indred thousand. One hotel alone had in November a “floating population”’ of 


By Cameron Mackenzie 


HERBERT 


fifty-eight thousand persons, representing an 
increase of ten thousand over the correspond- 
ing month in 1914, and it is of interest to note 
that the average individual expenditure of 
these persons went up in twelve months approx- 
imately twenty per cent. Of the out-of-towners many are in New York merely for 
an outing and nothing more; probably a greater number, though, are there partly on 
business—buyers, for example, who for several years back have relied upon mail orders 
for their stocks, but who this year feel prosperous enough to journey to the metropolis 
themselves for selections and at the same time make occasion to see the town. 


JOHNSON 


Fifth Avenue Instead of Rue de la Paix 


yeu ranks and files are chiefly interesting only in respect to mass, and although this 
tremendous crowd is vital to the vivid picture which New York affords, it is in one 
sense little more than background for the glittering activities of other types; and these 
other types all result more or less directly from the European conflict. Of these, easily 
the most striking is that class which has heretofore lived nearly continuously abroad or 
else made one or two trips there annually. They are a curious breed—not the tourists 
of other years, but men and women of established wealth and immediately recognizable 
names. Their main task in the world is to kill time. The women try to do it by 
shopping, the men by living a night life. Stranded on this side of the Atlantic, it is no 
longer Rue de la Paix that gets their money, but Fifth Avenue and the smart little 
shops of the side streets; and the Longacre section of New York has taken the place of 
the Place de l’Opéra and Montmartre as a nocturnal hunting ground for them. They may 
be seen there evening after evening in hordes. 

These people are enormous, but somewhat exacting, spenders. If they have any 
motto at all, it is that they want what they consider the best, entirely regardless of cost. 
They buy the five-hundred-dollar gowns and order the eight-dollar champagne. An 
evening’s pleasure for them almost certainly involves the expenditure of at least one 
hundred dollars, but, oddly enough, it is a mark of this class that they never carry 
money with them. They sign for everything and they are as a rule not heavy tippers. 
The reason for this is that they do not have to be. Hotel proprietors regard their 
patronage of any place as an advertisement for it; automatically head waiters guide 
them to the best tables and they are never kept waiting against the plush ropes of the 
crowded cabarets. 

Indeed the entrance of one of this class and his friends to a dining room or dancing 
place partakes almost of the nature of a ceremony. The alert eye of some menial will 
identify the person forthwith. If every table in the room is occupied—and that frequently 
happens because whatever these folks do they do an hour or so later than the rest of 
the world—another table is promptly rolled in. A half dozen captains of waiters will 
attend them to their seats and the head waiter himself will perform the sacred rite of 
receiving the order. Throughout the meal his watchful eye is constantly upon them, 
and not uncommonly at the end he will press them solicitously with the query whether 
everything has been satisfactory. The same general rule holds good in the shops; a 
glamour attaches to the names of people of this class which makes them the petted of 
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the city. Never before have so many of them been in New 
York; there are ten there this winter to one there last, and 
their influence counts largely upon the crowds. 

The sumptuous and princely fashion in which they do 
everything—shop, dine out, command champagne—gives 
to less sophisticated folk a new picture of what the gilded 
life may be. Unconsciously multitudes seek to imitate 
them in so far as they can—in dressing, ordering and gen- 
eral magnificence. The effect of this is to heighten the 
scale of expenditure and to give a new lavishness to spend- 
ing. Much of this winter’s extravagance can be traced 
back to this special class, not so much that it is extrava- 
gant itself—from the point of view of income that would 
be difficult—but because it has set an extrayagance- 
breeding pace. 

Somewhat akin. to this group is another, which the 
war alone brought to New York—those prodigiously rich 
South Americans who from time immemorial have made an 
annual tour to Paris. The spending of these people seems 
boundless. Probably the fact is that during the two, three 
or four months of their visits they disburse the bulk of 
their annual outlays; but, whatever the case may be, they 
rival any other class in the city. They hire suites, in which 
often they give sumptuous private dinners; they buy 
jewelry and motors almost recklessly; their tipping often 
staggers waiters. When Paris was the Mecca of the wealthy 
South Americans there was not a big dressmaking estab- 
lishment nor restaurant there which could afford not to 
cater during certain seasons to their trade, and they went 
there in incredible droves. Now this winter these same 
droves are in New York. Their numbers may be gauged 
by the fact that one of the largest hotels early in October 
sent to a South American university and secured a teacher 
whom it brought north to open a school of Spanish for its 
employees. That school is running now with a daily 
attendance of several hundred bell boys and waiters. 
Several other hotels have already dispatched travelers 
to Brazil, Chile and Argentina to recruit this lucrative 
patronage. 


South Americans Gladden the White Way 


HE arrival not long ago of one of these South Americans 

in New York was signalized upon the afternoon when 
he got ashore by the purchase of two cars, both of the high- 
priced kind. He installed himself, his wife, several chil- 
dren, maids, attendants, and so forth, in a suite for which 
he paid a hundred and twenty-five dollars a day. The 
party remained for more than five weeks. Daily there 
were delivered to his rooms purchases the value of which, 
it might seem, would make a big slice of a war loan. The 
man himself, gorgeously arrayed, could be seen about the 
city in one of his motors, upon the front seat of which were 
his liveried chauffeur and footman. Another visitor from 
South America died recently in a hotel. It fell upon the 
manager to take charge of his effects, and it is said that the 
letter of credit which was found disclosed a total to make 
a Croesus gasp. The money may not have been intended 
entirely for pleasure and personal luxury; a goodly part 
of it certainly was though. 

The munitions millionaires are, of course, in evidence 
this winter. This crowd strongly suggests in many ways 
that crop of overnight millionaires which sprang up with 
the 1900 boom—men wild with the wildness of sudden 
riches. They come hurtling into New York from many 
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points in the country, not infrequently heading flying 
squadrons of friends, acquaintances, hangers-on. They 
hire suites and private rooms, call loudly for wine and 
dance until daylight. 

Such a man made a descent upon New York the other 
day, bringing with him a number of guests. It is not possi- 
ble to give the exact itinerary pursued, but it is said that 
every morning during their stay a champagne breakfast 
was served in a private dining room at dawn, not only 
for the original party but for numbers of others who had 
succeeded in attaching themselves to it during its surg- 
ing progress through the night from cabaret to cabaret. 
Such stories have to be taken dubiously, but they are at 
least illustrative of one kind of spending which is going on 
in New York this winter. 

Not all munitions men, though, are set into such a 
frenzy by their wealth, and there are many of them who 
probably would not come to New York at all if business 
did not bring them, but who, when they do come, enter- 
tain on a scale of quiet luxuriousness. If they were not 
visitors they doubtless would not use the restaurants, but 
being away from their homes they are forced to do so. In 
a single evening not long ago there were three such parties 
in one dining room. One man had five friends with him; 
his check was fifty-three dollars, and it is of interest to note 
he tipped his waiter precisely five dollars and thirty cents, 
the conventional but increasingly despised ten per cent. 
Another man had eight guests, and his dinner cost him 
approximately one hundred dollars. A third had four 
other men with him, and the outlay for their party was 
twenty dollars, and the party was “‘dry.”” But those three 


men in that one night left in that hotel, counting tips and 


all, about two hundred dollars, and all three of them were 
spenders newly created more or less directly by the war. 
A good deal of that kind of thing contributes to the wide- 
spread disbursing which is going on, and those same men 
and their wives and daughters, naturally enough, are also 
large buyers in the shops. 

Reckoning, too, must be made of the one-time spender 
resurrected by prosperity. There are thousands of these, 
brokers and the like, who early in the fall began to emerge 
from their hiding places and salute once more the shops, 
restaurants and cabarets. When they have the money 
these are a free-handed crew; they wear jewelry, they 
buy innumerable gowns, they drink champagne, smoke 
fifty-cent cigars and tip prodigiously. Head waiters re- 
gard them as theirmainstay and prop. This class, weary of 
years of cheeseparing, are striving to make up for lost 
time; they are delighted to be back. War or no war, they 
want their fun. One of them, the other day, gave a dinner 
to celebrate his return. He invited one hundred guests, 
and the party was held in a private room. The meal cost 
a flat fifty dollars a plate. 

Other miscellaneous types give to the New York carni- 
val its flamboyant aspects. There are, for example, the 
purchasing representatives of some of the foreign powers, 
who are disbursing with a free hand in pursuit of their 
missions. Again, these same agents are often lavishly 
entertained by men who want war contracts. The wash- 
ing back and forth of that kind of commercial or semi- 
commercial hospitality is no mean factor. And then there 
are those lucky individuals who have taken huge profits 
from “war babies.” Scores of dinners and late parties in 
celebration of a jump of fifty or a hundred points in a stock 
have helped to enliven the town. 
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There is a story current—take it for what it is wore 
of one such party. It seems that a number of years ago. 
man who was possessed of a solid fortune in securities die 
leaving a will which carefully designated the distributi 
of his estate among his children. All the children wer 
eminently satisfied, save one—a son whose marriage an 
general conduct of life had for some reason long bee 
highly displeasing to his father. This son was practical] 
cut off; at least, all that he got was the only “scrap” j) 
his parent’s collection of certificates—a block of a certaj 
stock that during the past year became one of the mos 
popular “war babies.” 

Time went on and matters did not go well with th 
young man. Upon occasions he was reduced to the expe 
diency of borrowing from his more affluent brothers an 
sisters. Soon they began to share the same view that thei 
father had held regarding him, and increasingly went t 
less pains to conceal their feelings. It came about after. 
while that there was little in the attitude of his neares 


relatives to console either the son or his wife. 
| 


The Prodigal Son Kills the Fatted Calf 


ee fall the young man sold his stock at a figure which 
whatever it was, left him by considerable thousands 0 
dollars the richest member of his family. He felt that th 
occasion called for celebration. Inviting his brothers ani 
sisters, their wives and husbands and other connections, hi 
gave a party; and to emphasize the fact that the day ha 
passed when he and his wife could be “‘lorded over,” hi 
enlisted the aid of a head waiter in arranging the mos 
expensive menu possible. Menu cards were printed and oni 
was set before each plate. Eighteen persons in all sat dow 
to the table, and when they picked up the cards they dis 
covered carefully and conspicuously marked the price o 
each item. His party probably did not cost the host les 
than a thousand dollars. 

Such, then, in general are the types to which the year a 
given birth as spenders and who are making New York’ 
winter whatit is. Not only dothey fan the flame of spendin, 
but in scores of directions they put their impress upon th 
city’s life. In one notable particular their influence is felt— 
in the hours which they are teaching New York to keep 
With the influx of a large idle class and with the care. 
forgetting spirit of a. boom in the air, it has become an all: 
night town. There are twenty-eight licenses to variou; 
places to remain open until six in the morning, and of thes 
atleast eight are held by elaborate, well-appointed cabarets 
which not only regularly run until daybreak or after but 
are fairly regularly crowded even at the late hour ofa winter 
sunrise. The proprietor of one of these establishments 
asserts that his receipts between the hours of three and 


- five o’clock have frequently exceeded three hundred dollars, 


Breakfast hour, too, has become almost a function in the 
city’s life. For years one single establishment caught the 
entire trade of those who dissipated until dawn. Now 
there are any number of such places and all are generally 
well filled. It is a strange sight to see twenty or thirty 
couples in full evening attire, grouped at bottle-littered 
tables, alternately consuming eggs and coffee and rising to 
dance to the strains of a weary orchestra. 

But not only has New York this winter extended to 
the limit its hours for pleasure-seeking, but its free- 
handed throngs have seized upon new types of pleasure. 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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A Virus of Abandon Has Got Into the Blood of Thousands and the Scatter of Coin Seems to be in the Air, Showering a Golden Flood Upon the Town 


manufacturers of railway supplies, looked old 
and very tired when he entered his Chicago office 
is Wednesday morning. His tall, slender figure 
ooped under the burden of anxiety he carried. Deep 
1es were plowed in his shaved cheeks and across his 
rehead. Care more than years had grizzled his 
‘istly mustache and hair. His gray eyes seemed to 
ince behind their pinched lids. Worry tightened the 
outh that used to crinkle easily into smiles. 
Listlessly John Norval hung his straw hat in the 
ahogany wardrobe that filled a corner of his big 
netum. Then he jerked his bent shoulders square. 
is whole body stiffened. He marched grimly across the fine 
ijar Kurd rug to the massive rolltop desk that had cost a 
ousand dollars. His soldier tread was firm and brisk. 
is long, thin fingers did not tremble when he took the 
ng of keys from his pocket and thrust one into the lock. 
et every quick movement suggested nerve tension close 
) the snapping point. The senior partner was not even 
itwardly the same man that until three months ago had 
en accustomed to stride springily into his office with his 
9s puckered in a whistle. He seemed to have aged a 
scade since spring. 

This was merely the twenty-third of June to him, only 
date. Norval had forgotten his birthday. But when he 
ilocked his desk he found tucked under the lid a personal 
wd from each of his partners. On Reed’s was penciled: 
Here’s hoping—and lots of it.’”’ Brant had scribbled: 
Better luck this year than last.”” The wincing gray eyes 
isted as they read. What bully good fellows those two 
ards were! 

In 1914 Norval’s birthday had been celebrated royally. 
he junior members of the firm presented the senior 
artner with new furnishings for his private office. They 
ad spent between them exactly forty-six hundred dollars: 
hundred for each year of his age. It was an extravagance 
_ course, even though all three felt rich then because 
orval had just closed what promised to be a very profit- 
le contract with the C. St. T. & W. Railroad. Through 
le film of moisture over his eyes now the senior partner 
‘w again in memory the delighted faces of his associates 
hen he opened his office door that morning twelve months 
30. Norval had stood astonished on the threshold and 
ared bewilderedly into his luxurious sanctum. How 
mr Reed and Brant were to see him completely sur- 
‘ised ! . 

To-day they had given him their cards of good wishes— 
thing more. The great C. St. T. & W. Railroad system, 
recked by its highwaymen directors, unexpectedly had 
en thrown into the hands of a receiver last March. The 
hicago warehouse of Norval, Reed & Brant now was 
led to the roof with the supplies they had manufactured 
ider their contract. Their credit had been stretched to 
.e utmost to meet incurred obligations for raw-material 
irchases. Their cash resources were drained to pay 
>cessary operating expenses; the firm kept the factory 
inning with only the skeleton of a normal working force. 


[ns senior partner of Norval, Reed & Brant, 


Then, Despite His Will Apparently, Browar Began to Manifest 


Interest in What His Escort Said 


The senior partner knew Reed and Brant had no money 
left to buy birthday gifts. 

Countless dollars, however, could not have told him 
the affection of his business associates so truly as did the 
simple messages of cheer they had written on their personal 
cards. Norval hoped they never had guessed that since the 
railroad crash he had writhed in his mahogany chair; that 
the expensive rug had burned his feet when he stepped on 
it; that he hated himself for still using the massive desk 
his partners had gone into debt to buy, and had finished 
paying for by pinching self-denial. They thought he did 
not know about that. 

Norval kept his expensive office furnishings, not only 
because the pride of his associates in their personal sacri- 
fices would have been wounded had he insisted on the 
return of their extravagant gifts, but for the additional 
reason that the rug and chairs and desk symbolized pros- 
perity. They were stage properties which had enabled the 
members of the deeply involved firm to set a scene and to 
enact parts for three months. . Without the aid of the 
impressive furniture the partners might have been forced 
into bankruptcy by importunate creditors. Nobody in 
the business world suspected how close Norval, Reed & 
Brant had stood to the brink of ruin since the C. St. T. 
& W. failure. 

Norval sat .at his desk this birthday morning only long 
enough to gulp the lump in his throat. Then he sprang 
from his chair and strode to the adjoining back office 
which his junior associates shared. It was plainly, even 
shabbily, furnished; just as his own sanctum had been 
before they made their generous present a year ago. When 
the senior partner flung open the connecting door the 
honest poverty of the bare little room struck him like a 
blow in the face. He hated a lie. The meretricious pre- 
tense of prosperity in his own big office never had seemed 
so utterly detestable to Norval as now. 

Yet he had bluffed the world these recent months for the 
sake of Reed and Brant more than for his own. It had 
been his secret for years that he meant to retire at fifty 
and give his share of the business to his partners. His 
will provided a like legacy in case of his death. But if he 
were to die now his estate would be worthless. The lump 
Norval had swallowed at his desk filled his throat again. 
He dumbly held out a hand to each of the younger men. 
He could not speak. 
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“We’ll—we’ll get a renewal fixed up to-day for that 
big note due at the bank Friday,” chubby George 
Brant stammered. ‘‘I—I know weshall.” His husky 
tone disproved the confidence he expressed. 

““We’re due for a change of luck,” stalwart Frank 
Reed asserted stoutly. The boom of his bass voice, 
however, had ahollowsound. It was empty of faith. 
“‘Y our birthday is going to bring it, I’ve got a hunch.” 

“‘ Anyhow, we shall know before night what we’re 
up against,” the senior partner responded with a wry 
smile. ‘‘That’s better than uncertainty, even if old 
Browar should insist we must pay his fifty thousand 
Friday.”’ Norval dropped the two hands he had been 
gripping, and reached into a coat pocket for his cigar case. 
“Tt’s customary for a fellow to set up the smokes when 
he has a birthday. They had some he-size cigars at that 
Railway Association banquet last night. I got one each 
time the waiter passed the box. I kept ’em all, so I don’t 
have to offer you stogies this morning.” 

The tobacco-hungry younger men pounced hilariously 
on the fat perfectos. Most of their glee was forced, but 
the strain did relax a little. Norval bit off the end of the 
third choice Havana and returned the empty case to his 
pocket. He puffed his-cigar alight from the match Brant 
held for him. 

“Pull up a chair and stay to your own party, Norval,” 
Reed invited. 

All three sat down at one end of his rickety oak table. 


For a minute or longer they kept reflective silence. Then 
Brant drawled: ‘‘Is this a wake, or what?” 
“Probably it is,’’ replied the senior partner. ‘‘There 


isn’t more than one chance in a hundred Browar’!l give us 
any cause to celebrate my anniversary hereafter as a new 
birthday for the firm. It’s likely Dun and Bradstreet 
will mail our creditors red-sheet notices of the funeral of 
Norval, Reed & Brant day after to-morrow. But every- 
body’ll have to admit the corpse died game.” 

“You certainly’ve held your nerve,’’ Reed praised. 
“George and I have kept up a front just because you 
wouldn’t let us funk.” 

Brant nodded frank agreement. with this admission. 
“T shouldn’t have starch enough left now to keep me from 
wilting a minute if the way you face the music didn’t stiffen 
me,” he confessed. ‘“‘ Yesterday down at the bank when 
you were talking Browar into coming out here to look the 
factory over this afternoon, I oozed courage at every pore 
whenever he glared at me. I was limp as a rag before you 
got him to agree.” 

“Do you think he noticed?” Norval barked in quick 
alarm. 

The chubby junior partner grinned sheepishly. ‘‘No; 
I glued the smirk on my face, and my knees didn’t wabble; 
though it was all I could do to keep from flopping down 
and praying to the old tyrant while you were talking 
turkey to him straight.’ 

“T wanted to punch his jaw!” snarled Reed. “It’s 
enough to turn a red-blooded man anarchist when he 
knows a granny bear like Browar can make or break him.” 
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“The important thing just now is to keep that knowl- 
edge strictly to ourselves,’’ Norval reminded. ‘I don’t 
believe the old fellow really is pressing us because he 
suspects we’re so close to busted. There is something else 
behind the grouch he’s had this last week, and that’s 
responsible for the nasty way he talked yesterday. I 
think he did his best to get us hot down at the bank, so one 
or another of us might fly off the handle. It struck me 
he was trying to provoke us into spitting out some secret 
he imagined we wanted to hide. I can’t guess what he was 
insinuating, or why he didn’t ask us straight questions. 
Usually he’s blunt enough.” 

“He thought we’d get down on our knees and beg!” 
Reed growled. 

“Well, we didn’t,’ Norval resumed. ‘“ Browar couldn’t 
size us up. He pretended, of course, he had determined to 
protest our fifty-thousand-dollar note if we don’t pay it 
Friday. I don’t believe that. If he had made up his 
mind not to renew he’d have refused flatly to inspect our 
plant to-day. He’d rather say ‘no’ than ‘yes’ any time; 
he’s built that way. There isn’t a more stubborn man in 
Chicago than Browar. Yet I argued him into coming out 
to look us over after he’d refused point-blank at first. How 
do you explain that?”’ 

“We didn’t really fool 
him, but we’ve got the 
old curmudgeon guessing,” 
Brant surmised. 

“And this afternoon we 
must convince him,’’ 
Norval added. “It’s our 
only hope. We’re goners 
if he turns us down on that 
four months’ extension. I 
believe we have a fighting 
chance to win him over 
yet. If wedo pull through 
it’s going to be a lot of 
satisfaction to all of us to 
feel the credit’ll go to the 
three alike. You’ve let me 
plan the game we’ve 
played; but you have put 
up your last dollars like 
true-blue sports, both of 
you. Of course, I’ve bet 
every chip in my stack 
too. If Browar calls us 
we’re dead broke. If he 
lays down to our bluff the 
pot will be split three ways 
even.” 

“Tt’ssome consolation,” 
Brant commented, ‘“‘that 
whether we live tosmell the 
flowers or our friends just 
strew them on our graves, 
the bouquets will be equally divided among us.”’ 

After that the three partners smoked a minute 
or two before anyone spoke. When they began to 
talk again no reference was made to the imminent 
crisis in their finances. Each was conscious he had 
done all a man could do in their common struggle to save 
the business. Now they bore the tension of waiting for the 
climax with stoic grit. 

What they said to one another indicated how slight 
were the hopes of success they had. They did not speak 
again of Browar’s coming. There was little talk of the 
future. For the most part they exchanged low-voiced 
reminiscences of their eleven years’ association. Two of 
the faces still were fresh with youth, but all three partners 
spoke like veterans who felt in their bones, though they 
would not admit in words, that their end was very near. 
Yet they acted far from lugubrious about it. None of them 
mourned or quaked. Quite simply they reminded one 
another how they had fought all their previous battles 
shoulder to shoulder. Each took a brave man’s comfort 
in the fact that if they were to be defeated this time they 
might start again in business together and wage the whole 
war for success anew. 

There did not seem much use in answering mail with 
regard to matters that probably would be turned over 
to a receiver in two days. Norval, however, knew his 
partners would take their cues from him. If they all were 
to go down with their ship according to the best traditions 
of the sea, they must stick to their several posts of duty 
until the last plunge. He abruptly dropped his half- 
smoked cigar in the ash tray. 

“This mourning in advance isn’t good for us,’ he 
declared with a grim smile. ‘I’m going back to work.” 

The two others got up with the senior partner. They 
frugally propped the stumps of their perfectos in opposite 
corners of the brass dish. 

“ll take a trip through the shop,” Reed said gruffly. 
“T want to see how the boys are coming on with that 
Pennsylvania order.” 

“And Ill tackle some more of those slow accounts,” 
Brant remarked. ‘“‘They don’t amount to much, and it’s 


like pulling teeth to get the money out of them; but every 
little helps these days.”’ 

The partners separated quite as if their ante-mortem 
talk had been an ordinary business conference. Three 
pairs of shoulders squared when their owners stalked from 
the bare little rear office. 

Never before had hours dragged for John Norval as 
they did this morning. It took all his grit to hold him at 
his desk. In similar dogged fashion Brant and Reed did 
their accustomed work. The three partners went to lunch 
separately. By one o’clock they were back to resume their 
hopeless grind. Browar had promised to be at the firm’s 
office on the West Side “‘about four.’”’ Meanwhile the 
minute hand crawled sluggishly round and round the dial 
of the desk clock in the senior partner’s room. Norval 
watched the passage of time with the mingled dread and 
desperate hope of a condemned man whose execution hour 
has been set but who has a slight chance left for a reprieve. 

Until a quarter to four his iron will chained the senior 
partner in his chair. Then his self-restraint snapped. He 


sprang up and rushed to the front window of his office. 
The midsummer day was muggy, but the drops of sweat 
on his clammy face were cold. His thin frame shook as 


“Where’s All That Stuff? I Warn You Not to Try Any Shenanigan Tricks With the Law!”’ 


though he shivered with a chill. The hand Norval raised 
to shade his wincing eyes from the sun was tremulous. He 
peered out at the street. 

A block toward the heart of the city a limousine 
squirmed out of a jam of wagons and trucks at the corner. 
It darted from the traffic crush like an enormous black 
beetle suddenly taking wing. Its varnish fiashed as if the 
sunlight glinted off the shell of a giant pinching bug. The 
automobile swerved to the curb and stopped before the 
factory entrance. The senior partner jumped back from 
his window and ran to the little rear office. 

“Browar’s come!” he warned Reed and Brant. 
here until I call you in. We mustn’t act excited.” 

Norval jerked himself into a pretense of calm. He 
closed the door of the adjoining room and walked stiffly 
to his desk. Every fiber in his body was taut when he sat 
down. He mopped his face dry with his handkerchief, 
then picked up a sheaf of letters to test the steadiness of 
his nerves. His hand quivered only a little, but he noticed 
that the skin looked blue and bloodless. He dropped the 


“Wait 


papers and vigorously rubbed his icy palms together. A mS 


handclasp with cold fingers might betray the mental 
strain he was determined his manner of sang-froid should 
deny. Even so slight an indication of tense nervousness 
would be apt to cause the shrewd president of the bank to 
suspect the artificiality of Norval’s self-possession. 

The hall door to the sanctum opened. ‘Mr. Browar!” 
bawled the office boy. 

The senior partner swung about from his desk. He 
jumped to his feet and walked briskly forward. His 
left hand reached into his vest pocket for his watch as he 
extended the tingling right to the chunky, white-bearded 
man that trudged past the usher. The office boy stepped 
back into the hall and latched the door. 

“This is fine of you, Mr. Browar!”’ Norval greeted. 
He gripped his caller’s stubby hand. ‘We didn’t expect 
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you so soon. It’s a long ways out here from down 
You’re mighty good to take the trouble to come.” 

“A banker does not think how much trouble it 
and see a firm that owes him fifty thousand doll 
square-faced old man brusquely rebuffed ameniti 
frowning glance swept the big room. ‘‘ You hay 
office here—better than I can afford down at the ban 

“Tsn’t it fine!” Norval parried the blunt 
“Some good chums of mine clubbed together 
furnished the place as a surprise to me on my | 
day.”’ He stepped quickly to the door of the ba 
and opened it wide. ‘‘After my friends took pity o 
I gave my old furniture to my partners.”’ Norval 
the two men at the battered desks. “‘Mr. Reed 
Brant! Mr. Browar is here. Come in where ther 
to shake hands.” 

Chubby George Brant bounced from his chair 2 
trigger spring beneath him had been released. He ti 
through the doorway to the large room. Reed, hi 
got up deliberately. ‘ 

“Ym glad t-to see you, Mr. Browar,” 
partner stuttered as he shook hands. 


“My, isn’t 
to-day!” 

The banker only g 
as if he were chary of m 
ing an admission eyen 
about the weather. 

““How are you 
Browar!’’ boome 
Frank Reed in his gruffes 
voice. His stalwart fi 
towered above the s 
financier. 

“Good afternoon 4 
Reed!” barked the 
visitor. 

“‘Sit down, everybo 
Norval invited. 
dragged forward a stuffe 
leather rocker. “Her 
comfortable chair, — 
Browar.” " 

The banker trucul 
shook his head, 
savage old boar. 


your factory, so I =. 
out; although I don’t: 
what difference you 
it will make in my o 
of your firm after 
over your plant. I - 
you at the bank jest | 
that when a borrower 
makes a promise we 
it to be kept. I will 
change my mind ai 
renewing your note. Your checking balance late | 
been too low to justify the big line of credit we gave} 
It is not good banking to let you owe us fifty tows 
dollars any longer when your account is scraping the bot 
every day.” 
Browar had turned his back to the junior partners W! 
he bluntly declared himself to the senior member of 
firm. Therefore he did not observe the expressior 
despair on Brant’s face; nor did he see Reed clench his | 
fists. Norval withstood the old magnate’s vicious attack 
with a smile, but his heart felt like a lump of lead. 
“T seldom attempt to argue with another man about 


“But I often wonder hat bankers think we manufactu 
borrow money for a to settle our bills with it. Y 
expect us to pay interest on about twenty-five per ( 
more cash than we need. Norval, Reed & Brant née 
have offered their notes to you for discount a 1 
emergencies. Your books will show we usually h 
carried a good balance in our checking account wi 
any indebtedness. We always have paid our * ae 
obligations promptly heretofore. We have not been a big 
customer of the Consolidated National Bank, but we hi je 
been a sound one. 
“We told you frankly, Mr. Browar, that the fail e 
the C. St. T. & W. had cramped us. We require addition 
time to unload the great quantity of supplies we already 
had made up for them when the receiver was appoint’ 
The material all is standard for any railroad, but you 
that none of the companies are buying heavily these di 
We have much more in our warehouse than we can af 
to carry; yet the excess stock is not our fault.” 
“ Anybody should have known the C. St. T. & W. 
fail!”” the banker contemptuously interrupted. 
“Norval, Reed & Brant didn’t,” the senior par 
retorted. ‘We spend our time in our factory, at our 
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He Wanted to Rest a Few Minutes Before Following His Crew 


| out after orders from our customers—not watching 
‘ock tickers. We don’t read the Wall Street news very 
‘ten in this office, Mr. Browar. My partners and I are 
‘ain business men, not speculators. We thought our 
‘ntract was good as gold. 

‘However, that is only a detail now. We agreed to pay 
(r note when due, just as you said a minute ago. Our 
(ligation in that respect is not altered by the fact that the 
lz account receivable we depended on is tied up for the 
jesent. We have no desire to argue with you. If you 
iz2an to hold us to our promise, we must make arrange- 
jonts elsewhere for temporary accommodation. That is 
‘ly we desire to-know in advance about our note due day 
-er to-morrow.” 

“You're just bluffing!’’ Browar sneered. “There isn’t 
‘bank in Chicago that will loan you fifty thousand 
(llars on your unsecured paper while you have no cash 
‘all to keep up a balance. And the railroads, as every- 
|dy knows, are buying hardly any supplies; so there’s no 
ling when you can get rid of your dead stock. You 
(a’t fool me, Norval, with your slick talk about making 
‘‘rangements elsewhere for temporary accommodation.’ 
»ur firm must make an assignment Friday. I have had 
\ur credit looked up carefully. You are not paying even 
yur ordinary little bills when due. You asked extensions 
( some of your big purchases of raw material. You have 
-ven notes for accounts payable you could not meet with 
cecks. Norval, Reed & Brant are in bad shape. What 
L worst of all, I think you lose money here every day you 
1.7 
The senior partner took the repeated blows without 
s.ggering, but he did not pretend to smile now. His face 
's set in hard lines while he waited for the banker to 
fish his tirade. 

“Mr. Browar, you don’t really believe we are insolvent. 
yu know better.”” Norval’s level tone cut like tempered, 
sirp steel. “We have told you why our bank balance 
's; been subnormal recently. When we ourselves gave 
y1 the names of our largest commercial creditors we 
‘ormed you unhesitatingly that we had made some note 
s tlements for merchandise bought. The only new point 
y1 bring up against us now is the accusation that we are 
i ataloss. We can prove you are mistaken about 
HO. 5 

“One of our objects in asking you to inspect our plant 
rs to convince you we are manufacturing goods at a 

fit, despite our present straitened circumstances.” 

Ere Norval raised his voice a little. “The other purpose 
our request that you call on us, Mr. Browar, was to 
11 out why, after eleven years of pleasant business rela- 
18, you all at once desire us to fail. A week ago we 
med to be friends.” 

Nhen the senior partner made his unequivocal declara- 
fa of the real issue the junior members of the firm, who 
a kept in the background thus far during the sharp 
> -oquy, stepped impulsively to his side. Their sponta- 
us act was dramatic. Norval was thrilled by the 

aonstration of his associates’ stanch support in the 
‘ind he had been driven to take at this crisis. But he 
1 not let his stern expression change. With unflinching 
"|s the trio confronted their banker. On none of the 
hee faces was there the slightest indication that the 
\verful financier was feared. 

“he senior partner had played his last card desperately. 
could not guess the reason for Browar’s recent ill will 
dvard the firm. If the irascible magnate’s plain enmity 
'e to be broken down its cause must be known. Every 
|er means of getting a clew to the basis of the banker’s 
3} ster conduct had failed. Norval staked his only hope 


on the expectation 
that Browar, defied, 
might fly into a rage 
and give some inkling 
of the reason for his 
evident hatred. 

It seemed at first 
as if the ruse of the 
senior partner would 
succeed. While Norval 
talked the stocky old 
man visibly had 
swelled. His wrath 
appeared to have 
bloated him. His 
heavy face mottled, 
then turned an angry 
purple. When the 
senior partner finished 
speaking an incoher- 
ent growl rumbled 
deep in the throat of 
the banker. But 
Browar clamped his 
thick lips shut. He 
gulped as though he 
swallowed his temper. 
An ugly smile writhed on his 
tightened mouth. 

“Why should I want a firm to fail that owes my bank 
so much money?” he snarled. He glared at the three 
partners in turn, the senior last. ‘Our fifty thousand 
dollars we loaned you is what I am interested in. I did 
not come here to talk nonsense. If you have anything to 
show me I will inspect it now. Otherwise I am going 
back down town.” 

Norval looked steadily at the banker. The old man’s 
blazing blue eyes shifted; they could not meet the un- 
wavering gray ones. The senior partner realized that 
Browar had dodged, not denied, the accusation of enmity. 
The mystery of his malice was as far from explanation as 
before. It seemed futile in the circumstances to attempt 
a demonstration of the firm’s resources. Yet Norval did 
not abandon his purpose, hopeless though it now appeared. 
He decided to play the part of self-confidence to the end. 

“T am sorry you are unwilling to be as frank with us as 
we have been in talking to you, Mr. Browar,” he said 
quietly. ‘“‘We will say nothing more about a renewal. 
Being prudent business men, my partners and I have 
recognized for several days the improbability of our con- 
tinuing as customers of your bank. We anticipated the 
stand you take, and have made our plans accordingly with 
regard to the note due Friday. 

“Now if you will come with 
me I think I can prove to you 
that our factory operations are 
not being conducted at a loss. 
Though we shall close our ac- 
count with your bank this week 
our firm desires to demonstrate to 
you that we are making money. 
You may have occasion hereafter 
to reply to inquiries regarding 
our business, Mr. Browar. We 
look to you to dous exact justice. 
We are determined that our 
credit standing shall not be un- 
justly assailed. 

“T will do more than show you 
through the plant, I will open all 
our books to your personal in- 
spection if you wish to look at 
them. We have nothing to con- 
ceal.”” Norval here turned to 
his partners. “‘Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Brant are very busy this 
afternoon. Please excuse them 
until we return to the office.” 

The junior partners took their 
cues ontheinstant. They bowed 
stiffly to the banker and marched 
to their room. Norval stepped 
to the hall door and opened it. 
He stood aside so that Browar 
might precede him. The old man 
hesitated briefly, then clenched 
his fists and tramped toward 
the entrance to the factory. 

“Since I am here,”’ he grunted 
as he approached the senior part- 
ner, “‘show me your plant and 
your books if you want to. I 
shall know better then what to 
tell the receiver about winding 
up the business Friday,” he fin- 
ished with a grim laugh. 

Norval managed to smile too. 
“Your reasons don’t matter to 
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me so long as you look us over,” he replied coolly. 
“We'll consider our little inspection trip to-day just a 
matter of precaution on both sides.” 

John Norval was the sort of man that never surrenders, 
even in the ultimate ditch. He masked his utter hopeless- 
ness while he conducted the firm’s implacable chief creditor 
through the factory. Neither by word nor in manner did 
the senior partner betray his despair. As they passed from 
department to department he crisply described to the 
banker the different manufacturing processes. Norval 
was not diffuse; neither did he pare his words to curtness. 
He simply explained his own business in summarized form 
to a man that presumably did not understand its funda- 
mentals. 

At first Browar merely glared about him. Then, despite 
his will apparently, he began to manifest interest in what 
his escort said. His attention was gripped more and more 
strongly as he went from machine to machine in the half- 
deserted shops. The senior partner showed himself 
intimately in touch with every detail of the business. 
Browar no longer acted impatiently. He even lingered 
sometimes to watch a manufacturing operation. Norval’s 
moribund hopes flickered back to life. 

The senior partner never had been prouder of the factory 
force than he was this day when he inspected it in its 
last trench. The number of workmen necessarily had been 
reduced to the minimum because of the firm’s financial 
straits. Buttheefficiency of theskeletonized shop organiza- 
tion was so marked that Norval knew Browar appreci- 
ated it. There was no litter round the machines. System 
was manifest everywhere. The few employees all were 
interestedly busy. . The clean, light, manufacturing and 
assembling rooms were thrifty in atmosphere. 

“You have things orderly and neat,’ Browar grunted, 
as if the compliment had been forced out of him. 

The blood leaped in the arteries of the man that calmly 
responded: ‘We believe in the self-discipline of tidiness. 
Confusion and dirt make careless workmen. It is real 
economy to keep a factory clean.’ 

The banker vouchsafed no further comment until they 
had traversed the manufacturing and assembling depart- 
ments. The senior partner opened the door of the ware- 
house. Crates and boxes were piled to the ceiling. 

“Here are stored all the goods we made for the C. St. 
T. & W. onour contract,’ Norvalinformed him. ‘‘Wehave 
eighty-five thousand dollars tied up in this building.” 

“Have you sold much of this stuff to other roads since 
the C.St. T. & W. failed?”’ 
thebankerasked brusquely. 

“About thirteen thou- 
sand dollars’ worth.” , 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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are vivid as the happenings of the hour. The events 

which are traced so indelibly on the earlier pages of 
our lives may or may not have been worthy of record; yet 
there they are, poignant, unblurred, defying Time to erase 
them. 

For me the clearest of all such italics of the past is the 
day on which I first saw harness racing. It was at the 
Lexington Trots, where I sat in my uncle’s box, speechless, 
wide-eyed, blissful, all one golden afternoon. 

On that day the free-for-all pace was won, after a bitter 
five-heat battle, by a gray gelding with a smoky mottling 
on his neck and withers. 

Jogging back to town, the talk was all of sires and dams 
and blood lines. I pulled my uncle by the sleeve, and when 
I had his attention, at last [ asked him how the winner of 
the free-for-all was bred. 

“By Baron Wilkes, sonny,” 
May Day by Pilot Jr.”’ 

That race was many years ago. Twenty years later I 
spent the sum of thirty dollars, not to mention the express- 
age, on eleven hundred pounds live weight from Xenia, 
Ohio, to Lexington. 

And now I shall tell how—I don’t know quite why—I 
did it; but first let me say that Colonel Jack Menifee bore 
the consequences of my indiscretion for four long years. 
He swore a little, but never complained. 


[ev are certain recollections of childhood which 


he told me. ‘First dam 


Business had called me to Dayton. I found when I was 
ready to return East that my best train was the Pennsyl- 
vania express leaving Cincinnati at seven that night, 
passing through Xenia at nine-twenty and arriving in New 
York the following morning. To catch it I must take an 
accommodation to Xenia, where I should wait thirty min- 
utes for the flyer. I disliked the change and wait, but it 
was that or nothing, so a jerky, kerosene-lighted day 
coach served to get me to Xenia, and after depositing me 
on the station platform creaked off into the night. 

It was not cold for so late in the fall, but I felt a sudden 
moisture on my face, and looking toward an electric light 
I saw that it was beginning to snow—big, slow, feathery 
flakes. 

I made for the station, pushed open the waiting-room 
door, and found the place hot to suffocation and filled with 
Italian section hands who were smoking what seemed to be 
ground-up rubber overshoes. I backed out, holding my 
breath, into the moist night air, which tasted of cinders, 
coal smoke and lubricating oil, when I finally took a gulp of 
it, but for which I was intensely grateful. 

Next I looked about for a sheltered spot and a seat of 
some sort, for I had had a hard day. In prowling about I 
passed a lighted blackboard on which was chalked casually 
the following bit of information: 


“9:20 East 40 min. late.’’ 


I read this once, I read it again, and then the grimy sta- 
tion seemed to take on a stolid but malignant personality. 
I felt that its purpose was to make such time as must be 
passed in or near it hideous with discomfort. That beast 
of a one-eyed New York express was also deep in a con- 
spiracy against me. I found my voice and mentioned the 
city of Xenia and the Pennsylvania Railroad earnestly 
and aloud, 

Somewhat relieved in spirit, I took up the burden of my 
bag, proceeded along the station front, and so came at 
last to an empty mail truck which would serve for a seat. 
The truck was sheltered by the overhanging roof of the 
station, there was little if any wind, and I was warm enough 
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in my heavy coat. I turned up my coat collar, settled 
down on the truck, and experienced a small glow of satis- 
faction. After all this wasn’t so bad, I thought. There 
were worse things than an hour’s wait in the fresh air. I 
snuggled well into my coat and actually began to feel a sort 
of lazy contentment. 

There was a cab standing close to the platform. It was 
directly under an arclight not more than ten feet from 
where I sat. I could even catch a faint odor of stables and 
wet horsehair that came from the vehicle and the horse 
to which it was attached. 

He was a gaunt gray gelding turned to mouse color by 
the melting snow which drifted down upon his unprotected 
back. He stood there moveless, as silent as the cab he 
drew, as silent as the silent falling snow. He seemed to 
dream. I noticed a peculiar smoky mottling on 
his ewe neck and bony withers. 

‘‘Where have I seen a horse marked like that before?” 
I wondered drowsily. 

Just then the cab horse coughed a windy cough, his 
harness rattling as he did so. Next he unclosed his sunken 
near eye and rolled it at me in a friendly stare. 

“Good evenin’, suh,’”’ he said in a deep and gurgling 
voice. 

I was curiously unsurprised. It seemed quite natural 
to be addressed by a cab horse. For some reason I did not 
feel that the experience was out of the ordinary. I nodded 
to him and returned his greeting. 

“Good evening,’ I said, and added fatuously that it 
seemed to be snowing. 

The cab horse shook himself until the moisture sprayed 
from his coat and harness, cocked a humorous ear in my 
direction and said with a rumbling chuckle: ‘I have 
observed it.” 

“Of course,” I said hastily, and there followed a silence 
in which I felt vaguely uncomfortable in my heavy coat 
and wondered why he had no blanket. 

He seemed to read my thoughts. 

“There was a time, suh,”’ he said, ‘‘and then I was in the 
full vigor of horsehood, when an hour spent without coverin’ 
under meltin’ snow would have been not only a hardship 
but aperil. In these later yeahs I have become accustomed 
to a somewhat different station in life, and I am now 
better able both mentally and physically to endure bodily 
discomfort. 

“T shall reach my quatahs at, let. us say, two o’clock. I 
shall seek my repose on a bed of sawdust with my coat 
as full of moisture as you see it now. There may be a sug- 
gestion of stiffness to-morrow, but nothin’ that will pro- 
hibit me from undertakin’ my usual duties. And yet, suh, 
fifteen yeahs ago, although wearin’ a night blanket and 
sleepin’ in an abundance of rye straw, had I not been 
scientifically cooled out I could not have paced a thirty 
clip without great effort the followin’ mawnin’.” 

I looked at him with growing interest. 

“Cooled out!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Thirty clip! Were you 
equal to a thirty clip?” 

Once more J heard the deep rumble of his chuckle. It 
ended in a fit of coughing which shook him from nostrils 
to tail root. 

“You will pardon me,” he said with difficulty; “I men- 
tioned a thirty clip disparagingly. It was a jog, suh, only 
a jog—in those days. Are you by way of being a hawse- 
man, suh?”’ 

“Somewhat,” I admitted. 

“Then it is possible,” he said with some eagerness, “‘ that 
you have visited my native state.” 

“Kentucky, isn’t it?”’ I inquired. 
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A limpid glow shone for a moment in his eyes. “p wa 
foaled six miles from Lexington, suh,”’ he told me softly 
“along the Gawgetown Pike.” e 
“IT know that country well,’”’ I said. 2 

“You have been there recently?” he asked. | 

I nodded. ‘The Trots, this year,” I said. - | 

“The Trots!’’ he exclaimed. Then in a sort of hushe 
ecstasy he breathed again: “‘The Trots!”’ | 

“You’ve seen the Trots?”’ I asked. | 

He stared away through the snowflakes into the niphi 
Apparently he had not heard the question. At last h 
shook himself as though to be rid of his thoughts, champe 
reflectively on his rusty bit and favored me with a sloy 
and dreamy look. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have seen the Trots.” Sudden hi 
head went up, his nostrils dilated, his eyes blazed. “ 
raced in the free-for-all pace on that good track,” he tol 
me, “‘in’’—here he named the year—“‘ with twenty thou) 
sand of my people watchin’. My knees were big as basket! 
when I finished, I had cut my quatah to the bone, but 
had kept a promise, suh, and seen a dream come true.” | 

oN promise?” I said curiously? ; | 

““A promise,” he repeated. “It was a pussonal matiat 
suh; I doubt if you would find it interestin’.’’ Bi 

“Oh, but I should,’ I assured him. “‘I have an te: 

The cab horse looked at me doubtfully for a moment 
“Very well,” he said. “If I seem garrulous you mus: 
blame yourself, suh. I have reached the time in life whe! 
I may be suspected of that weakness.” He paused, - 
his head stiffly to relieve his neck of check cramp 
shifted his weight to his off rear leg. “On the day Twa 
foaled,” he began, ‘‘my dam had five smooth-goin’ trot 
tahs in the list. Then I came into the world with a stron, 
suggestion of curb and my off fore toe settin’ in q 
noticeably. 

“There were fohty good foals in pastuh that yeah, ‘ani 
a bad-legged one was pahticularly noticeable among f a 
My mother was a proud mayeh, and the condolences of th 
other matrons were distasteful to her. For this reason sh’ 
took to grazin’ by herself and I seldom joined in games ani 
capahs with the other foals: When she had finished grazin 
my mother’s favorite spot was beneath a sassafras tre 
close to the white boa’d fence along the.Gawgetow) 
Pike. Foh hours we would stand there together watchin 
the pike. Along that pike, suh, we could see Kentucky’ 
best—both horse and man—go by. % 

“‘T can close my eyes and see it now. I can rest my hi 
on the top boa’d of the fence and see my people—m) 
people, suh—drivin’ in to Lexington or back. You hav 
seen it lately—the Gawgetown Pike?” al 


“Three weeks ago,” I said. i‘. | 
“Tell me, suh, Z| 


“Three weeks ago,’ he repeated. 
fe the same? Do the mules poke oe their ears a-fla 


pike’s all white in the Gere Is it like that 
But I must get on, suh, I must get on. You have an he 
you said. 
“On the east side of our pastuh was a stone bahn 
a paddock leadin’ down to the pike. The main drive 
rated the pastuh from this paddock, but I had notie 
old brown stallion in the paddock who sometimes wan 
down and looked out over the pike. He had never no 
my mother or me, never looked in our direction, bu 
seemed nervous and ill at ease when he was near. 
“One day some gentlemen came drivin’ by. Whel 
saw the old brown stallion standin’ there each man t 


his hat. I was astonished by this and asked my mother 
| hat it meant. ‘Why do men bow to that old hawse like 
that?’ I asked. : 

“My mother looked across the drive and lowered her 
voice. ‘Because,’ shesaid, ‘heis very old and very famous. 
“What makes him famous, mammy?’ I asked. 

“‘Hush,’ said my mother, ‘you wouldn’t understand.’ 
“From then on I had a coltish curiosity about the old 
rown stallion. I hoped some day he’d tell me how to grow 
famous and have men bow tome. But weeks went by and 
he never seemed to see me. 
“Then one day some hawses were led down the drive 
ander blankets. As they went through the gates my 
nother nickered to one of them and he replied. 
“¢Good luck, son,’ my mother called after him. ‘Remem- 
jah, whatever happens, stay on the trot.’ 

“*¥Yes, ma-am,’ he called back to her. ‘I’ve only made 
-wo breaks this yeah.’ 

“My mother watched those hawses, suh, until she could 
10 longer see them. 

«“<«That was yoh half brother,’ she said to me. ‘He is 
roin’ away to the races.’ 

““‘When shall I go to the races, mammy?’ I asked. 
“My mother glanced at my crooked legs and sighed. 
“Vo? duties will lie elsewhere, my child,’ she said. 
| “ At this I lost my tempah and began to kick the fence. 
\Ly small hoofs set up such a clattah on the broad boa’ds 
hat the old stallion, who was standin’ just across the drive, 
‘aised his head and looked over at me. 

“«Hoity-toity!’ he said. 

_ “T was too enraged to notice him just then. ‘I will go to 
he races!’ I squealed, a-bangin’ away at the fence. 

~ “*And why shouldn’t he go, madam?’ said the old 
tallion to my mother. 

“*Because, suh,’ faltered my mother, ‘he has bad legs, 
yoth in front and behind.’ 

“The old stallion looked at me foh a moment while I 
continued to pelt away at the fence. 

“«Stop those didos and listen to me, young man,’ he 
aid, and my depo’tment improved instantah. 

_““Do you want to race some day?’ he asked me. 

_ “Ves, suh, if you please, suh,’ I answered. 

_ “Well, keep a-tryin’,’ he said. ‘Keep a-tryin’. It’s moh 
lis heart than his legs that makes a race hawse. Just keep 
-tryin’. Never discourage the young,’ he said to my 
nother. ‘Take him away now, madam—he is disturbin’ 
ny thoughts.’ 

_ “*Who is that old fossil?’ I asked my mother, when she 
iad led me farther down the fence. 

“My mother stared in horror at me for a moment, suh, 
nd then laid back her ears. 

_“*That is yoh grandsire, you impertinent whippah- 
nappah,’ she said, ‘and his name is Gawge Wilkes.’ 

_ “When I folded my crooked legs under me that night I 
emembered what my grandsire had said. Befoh I went 
osleep I repeated it aloud. ‘Keep a-tryin’! Keepa-tryin’!’ 
said. I fell asleep mumblin’ those words and I awoke 
ext mawnin’ determined to bear them in mind. From 
hat day to this, suh, they have been my creed. Although at 
imes I have doubted their potency, I have never quite 
espaired. It cost you a dollah to attend the Trots, did it 
ot, suh?” He paused inquiringly. 

“No,” I said sadly. “It was more than that.” . 

_ The cab horse chuckled. ‘The fohtunes of war, suh,” 
e said. “But you need not have wagered unless you saw 
to do so. You could have seen the Trots foh a dollah 
ach day.” 

I nodded. 


“Tt cost me,”’ said the cab horse, “five yeahs of toil, five 
yeahs of struggle. It was not expected that I would ever 
race. It was hoped that I could take a standard record, 
that was all. But every day of those five yeahs I kep’ 
a-tryin’; and now with the fuller knowledge that has come 
to me I know that the hawse who keeps a-tryin’ is a hard 
hawse to beat. 

“*My trainin’ began on the farm track when I was a three- 
year-old. My gait was nothin’ in pahticulah, but because 
my mother was a dam of trottahs they trained me at the 
trot. I wore every boot in the catalogue and hit them all 
at some place in the mile. Never a stride did I take that 
was not labored, never a mile did I go that did not seem 
like three. But always, suh, always, I tried. Foh every 
foot of every mile I tried, with the sweat runnin’ over my 
hoofs. And what was hardest to bear was, the easy way 
good-gaited colts slipped past me. 

“There was one black pacer, risin’ four, whose wuck-out 
days matched mine. He was sired by that great hawse 
Director, and frequently alluded to the fact; but if you 
asked him who his grandam was he changed the subject. 
He had a reachin’, sneakin’, oily gait and a heart as black 
as his hide. Whenever he caught me strugglin’ home I got 
a scornful word flung back from the wind of his passin’. I 
grew to hate him foh the trash he was, and in my dreams I 
beat him; but mawnin’ found me eatin’ dust and tryin’— 
only tryin’. j 

“One day, when I had lost all hope and was the joke of 
the fahm, the silent man come up from Tennessee and 
every colt on the place was stepped an eighth with him 
a-watchin’. I had never heard of him at that time, suh, 
but from the way the niggahs looked:at him and rolled their 
eyes I felt ashamed, when my turn vame, to hip and hop 
and jiggle past him. 

“When it was over I tried to shy through the gate and so 
get quickly to my stall, but our head trainer, who had 
driven me, pulled me round and drove me back to where 
the silent man was standin’. 

““Pop,’ said our trainer, ‘we'd like to give this colt a 
mark. What’s wrong with him?’ 

“The silent man was flickin’ at the track with a whip. 
He never looked up, just watched the marks the whiplash 
was makin’ in the dust. 

“He wants to pace,’ he said, and those words made a 
racehawse. Those words and the creed, suh; those words 
and the creed. 

“*Pace!’ said our trainer. ‘His dam’s old May Day. 
He’s got no license to pace.’ 

“The silent man kep’ on a-flickin’ at the track. 

“Well, suit yohself, dawg gone it,’ he said. ‘He’ll pace, 
James—or fall down.’ 

“Next day they knocked my toe weights off and put 
moh weight behind, and three weeks later, suh, I paced a 
mile in twenty-eight and was mentioned in a complimentary 
manner by the Lexington Leader. I was still rough gaited 
even on the pace, and at top speed I hit my knees; but now 
by tryin’, always tryin’, a little power was added to my 
stroke each day, a little hope grew slowly in my breast. 

“And then one mawnin’ the black colt by Director 
caught me at the eighth pole and turned out to go by. I 
have fought out heats by inches in my day, suh, but never 
did I do moh than from that eighth pole home. The black 
colt was only alength:in front when we passed under the wire. 

“He laughed a sneerin’, irritatin’ sawt of laugh he had 
while we were joggin’ back. ‘You'll step on the back of 
yoh neck some day,’ he said, ‘and break it.’ 

“T had hit my knees so hard that they were puffed 
already and both my quatah boots were cut to ribbons. 
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““T'll step on yoh yellow heart some day,’ I said, ‘and 
break it.’ I spoke in the heat of youthful passion—an ill- 
considered boast. He had a dazzlin’ flight of speed, and 
who was I to promise him a beatin’? 

“He was shipped away shawtly after that and word 
came back that he was doin’ well, but something told me 
he was weak inside. A racin’ grandam comes in handy at 
the pinch, suh—yes, and fo’ moh like her. 

“T stayed behind and wucked the summer through. 
Foh days I hung at twenty-seven, then eut a second off 
and needed just one second moh to be a standard pacer. 
Lawd help us, how I tried, suh! A week, two weeks went 
by. Then one fine day the fahm track dried out good and 
fast and I came home in twenty-three, with the trainer 
grinnin’ and my swipe a-cuttin’ capahs at the wire. 

““They sent me to a breeders’ meeting then at Lexing- 
ton. There weren’t two hundred people in the stands that 
day, and-on the track was Rag and Tag and Bobtail, 
cripples, failures, not fit to race, with bands a-playin’ and 
thousands lookin’ on But it was Lexington. 

“Tmadea clumsy effort against time—a mile in twenty— 
and my mother had another in the list. 

“That night I stood and dreamed, a-lookin’ out the 
window of my stall at the big still track and the moon and 
the grandstand and the stables. A gamecock crowed. A 
houn’ dawg bayed. And then the stand filled up with misty 
shapes. I thought I saw my people, suh, by thousands. 
They’d come along the pikes as still as shadows. 

“Then, suh, I saw a field of hawses seorin’ foh the word. 
They got away, a black hawse with a sneakin’, oily stride 
a length in front, and round the track they swept without 
a sound. 

“The black hawse led clear down the stretch and then a 
gray hawse caught him and beat him by a head. The gray 
hawse, suh, was me. ’ 

*‘I stood and sweat and trembled foh an hour a-lookin’ 
out that window. When mawnin’ came they drove me 
home and turned me out again. A gray colt, suh, with 
crooked legs and visions in his head. 

“Next spring my gait became a triflesmoother. By June 
I pounded out a mile in fohteen flat, and though my eyes 
were poppin’ from my head, suh, when I finished, it got 
me to the races. 

““When that yeah closed I’d come to my full speed; not 
the extreme flight that smoother-goin’ hawses own fohsome 
place in the mile, but what I had I gave from wire to wire, 
and I have beaten, in my time, some high-class pacers, suh. 

“So foh five yeahs, on fifty different tracks, I bore the 
creed in mind. And then one autumn day, as I have told 
you, suh, I jogged out when they called the free-foh-all at 
Lexington. 

“That day, that day, suh! How it all comes back, the 
band a-playin’ and a blue Kentucky sky a-smilin’ down on 
me and mine—that’s how it seemed to me—on me and 
mine; foh one in every five in that big stand had driven in 
along the Gawgetown Pike. 

“‘T had scored past the grandstand and was turnin’ to 
jog back when one of the starters in the free-foh-all came 
scorin’ down close to the pole. He was a black hawse, 
low-headed, with a reachin’, oily stride—and I fohgot the 
music and the crowds. 

“He recognized me when we were turnin’ foh the word 
and spoke to me right friendly. 

“Glad ‘to see you, mighty glad,’ he said. ‘Ain’t you 
flyin’ high these days?’ He laughed his same old irritatin’ 
laugh, and I remembered how I used to hate him when he’d 
catch me flounderin’ in the fahm track stretch. 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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One hears a great deal of the idea that finan- 

cial collapse may bring it to an end. A 
number of people seem to be convinced that a war 
cannot be waged without money; that soldiers must be paid, 
munitions must be bought; that for this money is necessary 
and the consent of bank depositors, so that if all the wealth 
of the world were nominally possessed by some one man in 
a little office somewhere, he could stop the war by saying 
simply: “I will lend you no more money.”’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, money is a power only in so 
far as people believe in it and governments sustain it. If 
a state is sufficiently strong and well organized its control 
over the money power is unlimited. If it can rule its 
people and if it has the necessary resources of men and 
material within its borders, it can go on in a state of war 
so long as these things last, with almost any flimsy sort of 
substitute for money that it chooses to print. It can enroll 
and use the men and seize and work the material. It can 
take over the land and cultivate it and distribute its prod- 
ucts. The little man in the office is a power only because 
the state chooses to recognize his claim. So long as he is 
convenient he seems to be a power. So soon as the state 
is intelligent enough and strong enough it can do without 
him. It can take what it wants and tell him to go hang 
himself. That is the melancholy ultimate of the usurer. 
That is the quintessence of finance. 

The owner and the creditor have never had any other 
power to give or withhold credit than the credit that was 
given to them. They exist by sufferance or superstition, 
and not of necessity. 

It is the habit of overlooking this little flaw in the imper- 
atives of ownership that enables people to say that this 
war cannot go on beyond such and such a date—the end of 
1916 is much in favor just now—because we cannot pay 
for it. It would be about as reasonable to expect a battle 
to end because the landlord had ordered the soldiers off his 
estate. So long as there are men to fight and stuff to fight 
with the war can go on. There is bankruptcy, but the 
bankruptcy of states is not like the bankruptcy of individ- 
uals. There is no such thing as an undischarged bankrupt 
who is forbidden to carry on, among states. A state may 
keep on going bankrupt indefinitely and still carry on. It 
will be the next step in our prophetic exercise to examine 
the differences between state bankruptcy and a subject’s 
bankruptcy. The belligerent powers are all approach- 
ing a phase when they will no longer be paying anything 
like twenty shillings in the pound. In a very definite 
sense they are not paying twenty shillings in the pound 
now. That is not going to stop the war, but it involves 
a string of consequences and possibilities of the utmost 
importance to our problem of what is coming when the 
war is over. 


[on war has become a war of exhaustion. 


Bankruptcy That is Almost Painless 


OW, the exhaustion that will bring this war to its end 

at last is a process of destruction of men and material. 
The process of bankruptcy that is also going on is nothing 
of the sort. Bankruptcy destroys no concrete thing; it 
merely writes off a debt; it destroys a financial but not an 
economic reality. It is, in itself, a mental, not a physical, 
fact. A owes B a debt; he goes bankrupt and pays a 
dividend, a fraction of his debt, and gets his discharge. 
B’s feelings, as we novelists used to say, are “better 
imagined than described”’; he does his best to satisfy him- 
self that A can pay no more, and then A and B both go 
about their business again. In England, 
if A is a man sufficiently poor not to be 
formidable and has gone bankrupt on a 
small scale, he gets squeezed ferociously 
to extract the last farthing from him; he 
may find himselfin jail and his home utterly 
smashed up. If heis aricher man and has 
failed on the larger scale, our law is more 
sympathetic and he gets off much more 
easily. Often his creditors find it advisable 
to arrange with him so that he will still 


Nations um Liquidation 


carry on with his bankrupt concern. They find it better 
to let him carry on than to smash him up. There are 
countless men in the world living very comfortably 
indeed, and running businesses for their creditors that 
were once their own property. There are still more who 
have written off princely debts and do not seem to be a 
“‘ha’porth the worse.” And their creditors have found a 
balm in time and philosophy. Bankruptcy is painful and 
destructive only to small people and helpless people; but 
then for them everything is painful and destructive. It 
can be a very light matter to big people; it may be almost 
painless to a state. 

Now if England went bankrupt in the completest way 
to-morrow and repudiated all its debts both as a nation 
and as a community of individuals; if it declared, if I may 
use a Self-contradictory phrase, a permanent moratorium, 
there would be not an acre of plowed land in the country, 
not a yard of cloth or a loaf of bread, the less for that. 
There would be nothing material destroyed. There would 
be no immediate convulsion. Use and wont would carry 
most people on some days before they even began to doubt 
whether So-and-So could pay his way, and whether there 
would be wages at the end of the week. But a number of 
people who lived upon rent or investments or pensions 
would presently be very busy thinking how they were 
going to get food when the butcher and baker insisted upon 
cash. It would be only with comparative slowness that the 
bulk of men would realize that a fabric of confidence and 
confident assumptions had vanished, that checks and 
bank notes and token money and every sort of bond 
and script were worthless, that employers had nothing to 
pay with, shopkeepers no means of procuring stock, that 
metallic money was disappearing and that a paralysis had 
come upon the community. Such an establishment as a 
workhouse or an old-fashioned monastery, living upon the 
produce of its own farming and supplying all its own labor, 
would be least embarrassed amidst the general perplexity. 
For it would not be upon a credit basis but a socialistic 
basis, a basis of direct reality, and its need for payments 
would be incidental. And land-owning peasants growing 
their own food would carry on, and small cultivating occu- 
piers, who could easily fall back on barter for anything 
needed. But the mass of the population in such a country 
as England would soon be standing about in hopeless per- 
plexity and on the verge of frantic panic—although there 
was just as much food to be eaten, just as many houses to 
live in, and just as much work needing to be done. Sud- 
denly the pots would be empty and famine would be in the 
land. The general community would be like an automobile 
when the magneto fails: everything would be there and 
in order, except for the spark of credit which keeps the 
engine working. 

That is how quite a lot of people seem to imagine 
national bankruptcy as a catastrophic jolt. It is a quite 
impossible nightmare of cessation. The reality is the com- 
pletest contrast. All the belligerent countries of the world 
are at the present moment quietly, steadily and progres- 
sively going bankrupt, and the mass of people are not even 
aware of this process of insolvency. 

An individual when he goes bankrupt is measured by the 
monetary standard of the country he is in; he pays five or 
ten or fifteen or so many shillings in the pound. A com- 
munity in debt does something which is in effect the same 


but in appearance rather different. It still a 
a pound, but the purchasing power of the pound 
has diminished. The pound commands less labor. 
or less stuff than it did when the debt was incurred, 
This is what is happening all over the world to-day; there 
is arise in prices. This is automatic national bankruptcy, 
unplanned though perhaps not unforeseen. It is not a. 
deliberate state act, but a consequence of the interruption 
of communications, the diversion of productive energy, 
the increased demand for many necessities by the govern- 


ment and the general waste under war conditions. —_ : 


a 


At the beginning of this war England had a aan 


national debt; it has paid off none of that original debt; it 

has added to it tremendously. So far as money and bank-. 
ers’ records go, it still owes and intends to pay that original’ 
debt; but if you translate the language of pounds, shillings | 
and pence into realities you will find that in loaves or iron 
or copper or hours of toil, it owes now, so far as that origi 
nal debt goes, far less than it did at the outset. i 


When Wages Race With Prices ae: | 


K THE war goes on and the rise in prices continues, 4 
subsequent borrowings and contracts are undergoing a. 
similar bankrupt reduction. The attempt of the landlord 
of small weekly and annual properties to adjust himself to 
the new conditions by raising rents is being checked by 
legislation in Great Britain, and has been completely 
checked in France. The attempts of Labor to readjust 
wages have been partially successful in spite of the 
eloquent protests of those great exponents of plain living, 
economy, abstinence and honest, modest toil, Messrs. 
Asquith, McKenna and Runciman. It is doubtful if the 
rise in wages is keeping pace with the rise in prices. So. 
far as it fails to do so the load is on the usual pack animal, 
the poor man. The rest of the loss falls chiefly upon the | 
creditor class, the people with fixed incomes and fixed | 
salaries, the landlords who have let at long leases, the 
he 
ing 


people with pensions, endowed institutions, the ee 
insurance companies, and the like. They are all be 
scaled down. They are all more able to stand scaling down: 
than the proletarians. eat | 
Assuming that it is possible to bring up wages to 
level of the higher prices, and that the rise in rents can be 
checked by legislation or captured by taxation, the rise in 
prices is on the whole a thing to the advantage of the 
propertyless man as against accumulated property. It. 
writes off the past and clears the way for a fresh star 
the future. An age of cheapness is an old usurer’s age 
England before the war was a paradise of ancient usuries. 
Everywhere were great houses and inclosed parks; the 
multitude of gentlemen’s servants and golf clubs and 
like excrescences of the comfort of prosperous people 1 
perpetually increasing; it did not “pay” to build lab 
cottages, and the more expensive sort of automobile } 
driven the bicycle as a pleasure vehicle off the roads. j 
Western Europe was running to fat and not to muscle, as 
America is to-day. : — 
But if that old usurer’s age is over, the young usurel’s 
age may be coming. To meet such enormous demands as 
this war is making there are three chief courses open to the 
modern state: The first is to take, to get men by conscrip- - 
tion, and material by requisition. The British Government 
takes more modestly than any other in the world; its” 
tradition from Magna Charta onward, the legal training of 
most of its members, all make for a reverence for private 
ownership and private claims, as opposed to the state and 
common weal, unequaled in the world’s 
history. The next is to tax and pay for | 
what it wants, which is a fractional and 
more evenly distributed method of taking. 
Both of these methods raise prices, the | 
second most so, and so facilitate the auto- 
matic release of the future from the hoz 
ing of the past. So far all the belli 
governments have taxed on the timid 
Finally, there is the loan. This 
gages the future to the present ne 
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4d it has so far been the predominant source 
war credits. It is the method that produces 
ast immediate friction in the state; it employs 
] the savings of surplus income that the unrest 
civil enterprise leaves idle; it has an effect 
creating property by a process that destroys 
1e substance of the community. In Germany 
1 enormous bulk of property has been mort- 
iged to supply the subscriptions to the war 
ans, ‘and those holdings have again been hy- 
ythecated to subscribe to subsequent loans. 
he Pledged Allies, with longer stockings, have 
vt yet got to this pitch of overlapping. But 
‘erywhere in Europe what is happening isa 
eat transformation of the property owner into 
rentier, and the passing of realty into the 
inds of thestate. At the end of the war Great Britain will 
‘obably find herself with a national debt so great that she 
ill be committed to the payment of an annual interest 
eater in figures than the entire national expenditure 
‘fore the war. As an optimistic lady put it the other day: 
All the people who aren’t killed will be living quite com- 
rtably on War Loan for the rest of their lives.”’ 

But part at least of the bulk of this wealth will be imag- 
ary rather than real, because of the rise in prices, in 
ages, in rent and in taxation. Most of us who are buying 
e British and French war loans have no illusions on 
‘at score; we know we are buying an income of diminish- 
g purchasing power. But it would be a poor creature 
10 was not prepared to consider his investments as being 
so to an undefined extent national subscription, in these 
_ys when there is scarcely a possible young man in one’s 
-ele who has not quite freely and cheerfully staked his life. 
A rise in prices is not, however, the only process that 
ll check the appearance of a new rich usurer class after 
e war. There is something else ahead that has happened 
seady in Germany, that is quietly coming among the 
lies, and that is the cessation of gold payments. In 
‘eat Britain, of course, the pound note is still convertible 
to a golden sovereign; but Great Britain will not get 
rough the war on those terms. There comes a point in 
estress upon a government when it must depart from the 
sterer line of financial rectitude—and tamper in some 
iy with currency. Sooner or later, and probably in all 
ses before 1917, all the belligerents will be forced to 
opt inconvertible paper money for their internal uses. 
There will be British assignats or greenbacks. It will 
2m to many financial sentimentalists almost as though 
‘eat Britain were hauling down a flag when the sovereign, 
tich has already disappeared into bank and treasury 
ffers, is locked up there. But Great Britain has other 
atiments to consider than the finer feelings of bankers 
d the delicacies of usury. The pound British will come 
t of this war like a company out of a well-shelled 
¢nch—attenuated. 


\ 


Why Historical Parallels Teach Nothing 


EE SECIATION of the currency means, of course, a 
” continuing rise in prices, a continuing writing off of 
bt. If Labor has any real grasp of its true interests it 
llnot resent this. It will merely insist steadfastly —quite 
zardless of that eloquent trio of underpaid and parsimo- 
ous lawyers, Messrs. Asquith, McKenna and Runciman— 
a proper adjustment of its wages to the new standard. 
1 that point, however, it will be better to write later. 
Let us see how far we have got in this guessing. We have 
nsidered reasons that seem to point to the destruction of 
sreat amount of old property and old debt and the crea- 
nm of a great volume of new debt before the end of the 
‘rt, and we have adopted the ideas that currency will 
dbably have depreciated more and more and prices risen 
‘ht up to the very end. There will be by that time a 
neral habit of saving throughout the community, a habit 
ore firmly established perhaps in the propertied than in 
P wage-earning class. People will be growing accustomed 
a dear and insecurc world. They will have become cau- 
‘Us, desirous of saving and security. Directly the phase 
MP 
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of enormous war loans ends, the new class of rentiers hold- 
ing the various great new national loans will find themselves 
drawing this collectively vast income and anxious to invest 
it. They will for a time be receiving the bulk of the 


unearned income of the world. Here, in the high prices 
representing demand and the need for some reinvestment 
of interest representing supply, we have two of the chief 
factors that are supposed to be necessary to a phase of 
business enterprise. Will the economic history of the next 
few decades be the story of a restoration of the capitalistic 
system upon a new basis? Shall we all become investors, 
speculators or workers, toiling our way to a new period of 
security, cheapness and low interest, a restoration of the 
park, the inclosure, the gold standard and the big auto- 
mobile—with only this difference, that the minimum wage 
will be somewhere about two pounds and that a five-pound 
note will purchase about as much as a couple of guineas 
would do in 1913? 

That is practically parallel with what happened in the 
opening half of the nineteenth century after the Napole- 
onic wars, and it is not an agreeable outlook for those who 
love the common man or the nobility of life. But if there 
is any one principle sounder than another of all those that 
guide the amateur in prophecy, it is that history never 
repeats itself. The human material in which those mone- 
tary changes and those developments of credit will occur 
will be entirely different from the social medium of a 
hundred years ago. 

The nature of the state has altered profoundly in the 
last century. The later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth 
century constituted a period of extreme individualism. 
What were called “economic forces’? had unrestricted 
play. In the minds of such people as Harriet Martineau 
and Herbert Spencer they superseded God. People were 
no longer reproached for “flying in the face of Providence,” 
but for ‘‘flying in the face of Political Economy.” In that 
state of freedom you got whatever you could in any way 
you could, you were not your neighbor’s keeper, and except 
that it interfered with the enterprise of pickpockets, bur- 
glars and forgers, and kept the dice loaded in favor of 
landlords and lawyers, the state stood aside from the great 
drama of human getting. For industrialism and specula- 
tion the state’s guiding maxim was laissez faire. The state 
is now far less aloof and far more constructive. It is far 
more aware of itself and a common interest. Germany has 
led the way from a system of individuals and voluntary 
associations in competition toward a new order of things, 
a completer synthesis. This most modern state is far less 
a swarming conflict of businesses than a great national 
business. It will emerge from this war much more so than 
it went in, and the thing is and will remain so plain and 
obvious that only the greediest and dullest people among 
the Pledged Allies will venture to disregard it. The allied 
nations, too, will have to rescue their economic future from 
individual grab and grip and chance. 

Thesecond consideration that forbids us to anticipate any 
parallelism of the history of 1915-1945 with 1815-1845 is 


the greater lucidity of the general mind, the fact 
that all Western Europe, down to the agricul- 
tural laborers, can read and write, and does read 
newspapers and “‘get ideas.’’ The explanation 
of economic and social processes that were mys- 
terious to the elect a hundred years ago are now 
the commonplaces of the taproom. What hap- 
pened then darkly and often unconsciously must 
happen in 1916-1926 openly and controllably. 
The current bankruptcy and liquidation, and 
the coming reconstruction of the economic 
system of Europe, will go on in a quite unprece- 
dented amount of light. 

We shall see and know what is happening 
much more clearly than anything of the kind 
has ever been seen before. 

It is not only that people will have behind them, as a 
light upon what is happening, the experiences and dis- 
cussions of a hundred years, but that the international 
situation will be far plainer than it has ever been. This 
war has made Germany the central fact in all national 
affairs about the earth. It is not going to destroy Germany 
and it seems improbable that either defeat or victory or any 
mixture of these will alter the cardinal fact of Germany’s 
organized aggressiveness. The war will not end the con- 
flict of anti-Germany and Germany. This will be so plain 
that the great bulk of people everywhere not only will see 
their changing economic relationships far more distinctly 
than such things have been seen hitherto, but will see them 
as they have never been seen before, definitely oriented to the 
threat of German world-predominance. The landlord who 
squeezes, the workman who strikes and shirks, the lawyer 
who fogs and obstructs, will know, and will know that most 
people know, that what he does is done not under anempty, 
regardless heaven, but in the face of an enemy and in 
disregard of a continuous urgent general necessity for unity. 


Moral Levels High and Low 


O FAR we have followed this speculation upon fairly 
firm ground, but now our inquiry must plunge into a 
jungle of far more difficult and uncertain possibilities. Our 
next stage brings us to the question of how people and peo- 
ples and classes of people are going to react to the new con- 
ditions of need and knowledge this war will have brought 
about, and to the new demands that will be made upon 
them. This is really a question of how far they will prove 
able to get out of the habits and traditions of their former 
social state, how far they will be able to take generous 
views and make sacrifices and unselfish efforts, and how 
far they will go in self-seeking or class selfishness, regard- 
less of the common welfare. This is a question we have to 
ask separately of each great nation, and of the Central 
Powers as a whole and of the Allies as a whole, before we 
can begin to estimate with any precision the posture of the 
peoples of the world in, say, 1946. 

Now let me here make a sort of parenthesis on human 
nature. It will be rather platitudinous, but it is a necessary 
reminder and preparation for what follows. 

So far as I have been able to observe, nobody lives 
steadily at one moral level. If we are wise we shall treat 
no man and no class as either steadfastly malignant or 
steadfastly disinterested. There are phases in my life when 
I could die quite cheerfully for an idea, there are phases 
when I would not stir six yards to save a human life. Most 
people fluctuate between such extremes. Most people are 
self-seeking, but most people will desist from a self-seeking 
cause if they see plainly and clearly that it is not in the 
general interest, and much more readily if they also per- 
ceive that other people are of the same mind and know that 
they know their course is unsound. 

The fundamental error of orthodox political economy 
and of Marxian socialism is to assume. the inveterate 
selfishness of every- 
one. But most peo- 
<& ple are a little more 
Pi —“ disposed to believe 

) what it is to their 
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having halfway washed the few dishes that the 

simplicity of the noonday meal had required, hung 
up his pan, threw the imperfectly wrung-out rag at a 
nail in the wall and made haste 
to rejoin his guests. It was his 
proud boast that he never let his 
dishes go and, news hungry as 
he was in his sagebrush solitude, 
hestuck to his principle, although 
the post trader and the Bar T 
boy had been smoking in the 
shade of the barn for a good five 
minutes and had doubtless 
talked of many interesting things 
during that time. The Bar T 
boy was still talking when the 
‘stock tender came up. 

“Here, let mein on this, Bud,” 
the stock tender requested ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Who was it? What 
had she done?”’ 

It was a moving story of man’s 
inhumanity to woman. The Bar 
T boy’s chivalrous nature was 
shocked by the circumstances, 
which he related with a smolder 
of indignation in his eyes. It 
seemed that a low-flung granger 
by the name of Smithers had so 
far forgotten all decency as to 
pinion his poor wife’s wrists in 
his own viselike grip, thrust her 
into a chicken house and pad- 
lock the door on her. 

“And all she’d done was take 
after him with a butcher knife, 
the small-souled son of a gun,”’ 
the Bar T boy explained wrath- 
fully. “‘He could have outrun 
her like a mice, with them long 
legs of his, or he could have clum 
one of them cottonwoods and stayed there till she got over 
her mad. But, no! Nothing would do him but wrastle her 
as if she’d beenaman. Say, Reddy, you tell me what show 
a woman has got with a coyote like that. I’ve a notion to 
ride over and beat him up a mess, just to learn him.” 

“You keep out of it, Bud,” the stock tender advised. 
“She’ll learn him!’’ 

The post trader took his pipe from his mouth and nodded 
assent. “I ain’t defending this Smithers party,’’ said he 
with twinkling eyes. ‘‘But all the same it looks like this 
lady of his is too brash and enthusiastic. She hadn’t ought 
to have tipped her hand. Her play was to sort of gentle 
him like Charlie Planché’s squaw done Charlie. Ever hear 
about that?” 

The post trader chuckled with due modesty when he was 
encouraged to proceed, and forthwith told the story of 
Planché’s gentling. 


[ove stock tender at the Box Elder stage station, 


She wasn’t no blanket squaw, Charlie’s wife, you under- 
stand. She was one of old Fortune Galmiche’s girls— 
Galmiche at the Reservation—and she’d had her education 
at St. Mary’s; spoke English as correct as you and me. 
Pretty as a picture too. Her Injun name was Iysoahina- 
pewin, which means’ the rosy-light-of-dawn, so you can 
figure she wasn’t so homely. Another thing, old Fortune 
Galmiche gave out that fifty head of ponies went with 
every girl of his who married a white man. Right here 
I want you to understand that I wasn’t no disappointed 
rival. I’ve et my share of dog and buffalo berry and I’ve 
got good friends in the Sioux Nation, but as pretty as 
Iysoah was, and for all the ponies and the Government 
allotment of land and the rations that went with it, I had 
my opinion of squaw men. When Charlie told me that he 
was a-going wickiya I told him what my views was. But 
he only laughed. 

“Tt’s a matter of taste,” says he. ‘I’ve seen white girls 
that wasn’t much lighter than what Iysoah is, and, what’s 
more, I’m sick of punching cows all summer for one fine 
large Ogalalla headache in the fall and a slim chance to feed 
stock for my board in the winter. I’m going to settle down 
with my Injun princess. She’s good enough for me.” 

“A heap plenty,” says I. “If you look at it that way 
I’m bound to agree with you,” I says. 

“Another thing,” says Charlie. ‘You take an Injun 
woman and she ain’t got no fool notions about being too 
good to work.” 

“That’s right,” I told him. ‘All you’ve got to do is 
rustle the meat. She’ll scrape the hides and tan ’em, and 
sew your scalps on your shirt, and bead your moccasins, 
and set up the tepee. You’ve sure got a snap.” 
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“Watch,”’ Says She, and ‘‘Crack’’ Went the Gun and Down Tumbled Mister Hawk 


He looked at me kind of ugly; but I got a bid to the 
wedding and I went. I want to tell you that Fortune 
Galmiche did that wedding up brown, and when I seen 
Tysoah, the little brown runt that I remembered running 
round Fortune’s dooryard with no more on than a liberal- 
minded man would call decent, I didn’t blame Charlie a 
little bit. All fixed up in white she was, with a wreath of 
waxy star-of-Bethlehem that the Sisters had made for her 
in her hair, veil and little white-kid, high-heeled shoes, 
and all the trimmings. I tell you, sir, gentlemen, she was 
a princess, sure enough. Charlie didn’t have a bad appear- 
ance himself, and the way she looked at him, thinks I, 
“That’s the way I want my woman to look at me, if I ever 
get one.” 

Well, they went over on Ash Creek, where there was 
good range for the ponies, and old Fortune had built them 
an elegant little frame house. I happened along by about 
two or three months after the wedding and everything 
seemed to be running slick as grease. I’d had my doubts, 
because I’d seen young squaws from Agency schools start 
out in corsets and white muslin and, before a year was out, 
be padding round in moccasins and wearing their hair with 
a streak of red paint down the part. I didn’t know but 
what I’d find a tepee or two set up in the yard and a tribe 
of Lysoah’s relations on her mother’s side squatting round, 
pegging out hides and jerking deer meat; but the first 
thing that I noticed was a picket fence round the house and 
behind it a row of Russian sunflowers and a mess of other 
posies. Charlie had got the house painted and there was 
white curtains in the windows. The flossiest kind of a 
layout; and, as I tied my horse to the corner post, I heard 
Iysoah singing Jerusalem the Golden as happy as you 
please in the kitchen. I stood right there in my tracks and 
listened. No waukapomini about that. Prettiest voice 
you ever heard too—smooth as velvet-and as clear as a 
meadow lark’s whistle. I’d always liked to hear Iysoah 
talk, but I’d never heard her sing. 

“Jerusalem crickets!” says I to myself. “That ain’t no 
squaw.” 

Why, it might have been back in Ohio, whereI comefrom. 
But just as I was thinking them thoughts, she struck up: 


“Mita, Wakantanka, 
Nikiyedan ——” 


“T take it all back,” says I to myself. ‘You can’t get the 
Injun out of ’em.” 

It was Nearer, My God; but it was Injun. So I hollered 
and opened the gate—and then, blamed if I didn’t have to 
change my idees again. She come out, and—well, I pulled 
my hat off as if it had been Mrs. Doc Stewart or any other 
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lady. Nothing fine about her—just a blue-calico - al 
and her hair in a plait down her back, but the wrapper | 
was tied in at the waist with a red ribbon and ital 
her right down to her trim little ankles. Altogether, 
what with the way shesmiledand 
stuck out her small brown paw 
at me, I was sure took aback, 

“Come right in, Mr. Bruner,” 
says she. “Very glad to see you, 
Charlie went over to the Rosebud 
this morning to look at some cows. 
he’s thinking of buying, but I 
expect him any minute now,” _ 

She takes me into a little set. 
ting room with Brussels carpet 
on the floor, and a drop lamp 
with glass jiggers onto it, and a 
bookcase plumb full of books, 
and a parlor organ in one corner; 
and she sets me down in a plush- 
arm rocker. I’ma liar if I didn’t 
begin to sweat and wonder what 
would I do with my hands. But 
that wore off, and inside of ten 
minutes we was gassing awayand } 
laughing like old friends. After 
awhile I got up and took a squint 
at the bookcase. ie 

““Charlie’s getting to be sort 
of choice in his reading,” I says, 
picking up one of the books. It_ 
was in some foreign language. _ 

‘“‘Oh, them’s my books,” she 
says. “Charlie ain’t much on 
reading. That’s Molyare. I’m 
French, you know, on my father’s , 
side.” | 
Just then there was a racket 
outside amongst the chickens, 
and she jumped up. a 

“There’s that miserable 
again,’ she says. ‘‘I’ll fix | 

She opened a drawer and took out a thirty-eight and’ 
ran out with it. I followed her and, sure enough, 
was a chicken hawk circling over the yard. | 

“Watch,” says she, and “crack”? went the gun and 
down tumbled Mister Hawk without any head on him. | 
Just offhand shooting. Didn’t take no aim or nothing. 

“H-m!” thinks I. ‘Part French, are you? I’d be 
sorry for anyone that comes along here that was art 
hawk.” . : } 

Hows’ever, we went back to the setting room and, after 
a while, Charlie came in, and it was pretty to see her run to’ 
him. Charlie took it tolerable good-natured too. Looking, 
well, Charlie was, and if it hadn’t been for that wicked eye 
of his and one or two things I knew about him, I’d have 
said they was well matched. He would have Iysoah set 
down and play me a piece on the organ, and while she was 
doing it I could see him watching her with a grin onhis 
I liked that in him, too, although I can’t say Iysoa 
much on that there instrument. Kind of stuttered on it 
Still, counting out the times she slipped up, you could 
out a tune. ’ 

After that, Lysoah went into the kitchen and fixed 
ameal. I won’t say I never et better cooking, becaus 
would be a lie; but it wasn’t so a hungry man couldn 
away with it, and it was clean. And I took noti 
Charlie never made no kick. Another thing I noti 
the soft, cooing voice that woman had when she s 
him, and she couldn’t go nowheres near him without tou 
ing him—a little stroke on his shirt sleeve, or a pat 
shoulder or his hand. It certainly was pretty. c 

I had to pull my freight after dinner and Charlie ca 
down to the trail with me. 

“Well, how does my white brother like my wigw: 
says he as Iswang up onto my horse. “I ain’t took t 
breechclout yet, do you reckon?” 

“Heap good,” says I. ‘‘You’re sure lucky, if you 
get the idee that you deserve it. If you treat Mrs. Pl 
right, I wouldn’t wonder if you didn’t amount tosome 
in course of time.” 

I wasn’t trying to give him guff either. I hon 
thought that the boy might amount to something. 
always kind of liked him, mean as he was. Ever kn 
mean man you kind of liked? He was a good cow. 
although he had never held down a job for any leng 
time, and he was smart enough, when he wasn’t too s 
for his own good. There couldn’t be no doubt but wh 
thought a heap of that little wife of his, and I figured 
one thing might straighten him up. On the other h 
was early in the game yet, and, after all, Lysoah w 
Injun. One time I’d think of her in her setting r 
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pretty and high-toned and refined as anybody, and then 
’d think of that hawk flopping down out of the blue sky, 
and remember the cur’ous sort of smile that she gave when 
it hit the ground. I’d think of her father, the little old 
Frenchman, Fortune Galmiche, polite as a basket of chips, 
and all the time chattering and laughing and waving his 
hands, as free-handed as he was light-hearted, as gritty as 
God ever makes a man and as straight as a string. 
~ And then I’d think of Mrs. Galmiche—full-blood Teton 
squaw, with a face that looked as if it had been chipped out 
of red porphyry, high cheek bones and hook nose; never 
talking; sitting by the fireplace in Fortune’s house; smok- 
ng her killikinick in her long Injun pipe, or else astraddle 
of her pony riding to the Agency store. I’d seen her once at 
4 beef issue—when they turned the critters loose for the 
sucks to shoot down—sometimes with arrows—and the 
squaws cut ’em up. 
_ Then I’d think of Charlie again, clean and clear eyed, 
grinning at me while Iysoah played the organ—and I’d 
‘hink of him kicking his horse in the belly and jerking its 
»it till the blood run because it didn’t stand round to suit 
yim, and I’d think of some other things that I knew and 
iad heard about him. 
- Finally I quit thinking about them. That winter I 
jidn’t have time, being too busy helping to keep a couple 
of thousand head of cattle from drifting down into the 
Panhandle, but at the calf round-up on Hat Creek I run 
icross Petie Jones from White River, and I asked him 
jointedly about Charlie and Mrs. Charlie. 

_ “He’s one son of a gun, that Charlie Planché,” says 
etie. 

“Tn a general way, most of us are,’ says I. ‘‘ What 
jeems to be the particular trouble with him?” 

“Oh, there’s talk,’”’ says he. 

~ “Once more, for the cigars,”’ says I. 

_ “Well,” says Petie, “I don’t know as there’s anything 
or the grand jury—as yet; but his little bunch of cows has 
jure made a record increase this spring. One or two of ’em 
lropped yearlings, seems like, and there’s a big percentage 
of twins and triplets. There’s talk to that effect.” 

_ “There always is,’’ I says, which was true. 

_ Anybody who starts a little bunch alongside of the big 
ierds is liable to be unjustly suspicioned. There’s even 
yeen talk about me. Hows’ever, I dropped that and asked 
f there was anything else. 

“Well,” says Petie, “you was asking about his woman. 

_ stopped overnight at his place a couple of weeks ago and 
wasn’t stuck on the way he talked to her. Of course she’s 
‘ot Injun blood in her, but that ain’t no excuse. I don’t 
‘0 round to a man’s house and eat his grub and then come 
way and back-cap him, but you asked me and, besides, 
‘verybody knows that Charlie Planché is one son of a gun. 
Nell, there wasn’t nothing, only Charlie had his ears back 
ind his eyes rolling and she was a-walking wide of him. 
Chat’s the way I figured it. If she’d give him any reason 
t might be different, but I never see a gentler-spoken 
voman or one that tried harder to please a man. Never 
in ugly word out of her. ‘Yes, Charlie dear,’ and ‘No, 
Jharlie dear,’ and ‘I’m very sorry, Charlie dear.’ That 
vas the way of it—and him making his cracks about 
quaws, right afore her and me! What was you saying 
bout that Box E cow?” 

. That was all I could get out of him; but it was enough. 
. could put two and two together and make a big black four 
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out of it easy enough. Inside of another year Charlie 
would sell out and hit the breeze for parts as unknown as 
possible, providing old Fortune didn’t get a line on him 
with his buffalo gun; and poor little Iysoah—she’d take it 
hard. I didn’t have no idee that she’d make a holler. She 
wasn’t that kind; but it was a cinch that there would be 


something to holler about. A mean man don’t improve 
with time much oftener than a rotten egg, and if he abuses 
his wife before strangers it ain’t likely 
he’ll be a considerate and loving hus- 
band when there’s thirty-odd miles 
between them and any third person 
whatsoever. It didn’t take much 
knowledge of human nature to figure 
that out. Love’s young dream was sure 
over for little Rosy-Light-of-Dawn. 

I got some more supplementary 
evidence, as Judge Benedict calls it, 
along in the fall. I’d drifted down 
south myself and it was in Abilene 
that I met up with Lute Boggs. Lute 
worked for the Bar T one time, Bud. 
Maybe you’ve heard of him. Well, 
Lute had been up in the White River 
country, and he’d stopped off at Char- 
lie’s place and found Charlie had been 
throwed by his horse and was in bed 
with a broken arm and collar bone. 

“Pity it wasn’t his blamed neck,” 
says Boggs. “Still, he was busted up 
a considerable and that little woman 
was nursing him like a mother. I’d 
have been willing to have gone him a 
bust better to have had the nursing 
she gave him. She couldn’t do enough 
for him, and, say, when she talked to 
him it sounded like one of them mourn- 
ing doves back in the woods, and when he talked to her— 
well, I put in. I couldn’t helpit. Making allowances for 
his bones bothering him, it wasn’t no way to speak to no 
woman, squaw or nosquaw. And what do you reckon she 
said? ‘I think it will be better for you not to interfere, Mr. 
Boggs,’ says she, looking at me ca’m and steady. ‘Mr. 
Planché and I understand each other and he didn’t mean 
that.’ 

“*Didn’t I?’ says Charlie, sneering. ‘He was going to 
say some more, but I judged it wasn’t none of my business, 
so I lit out. But he’s a daisy, Charlie is! Lucky for him 
she is a squaw; a white woman would get right up on her 
ear and make trouble.” 

I allowed he was right, but it did seem a shame. I was 
young enough then so’s I worried a heap more over other 
people’s troubles than what I do now, and I reckon if I had 
been within a day’s ride of friend Charlie, I’d have prodded 
in and shattered his anatomy some more. Hows’ever, I 
was in Texas and in Texas I stayed for close on two years, 
working for Jim Hammersley and saving my money. Then 
I got kind of homesick for the old ranges and I bought mea 
bunch of horses and drove them up north. Along in July 
I’d sold the last ten head to the Anglo-American, and 
there at the T A N ranch I met up with a nice old geezer 


from Boston who was staying with Harry Oelrichs, and he ° 


wanted a number-one foreman for an outfit his company 
had bought out south of the Rosebud. That was how it 
come that one morning, about three weeks 
later, I was riding along Ash Creek within six 
mile of Planché’s place. I’m aman that don’t 
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i“T7, You Treat Mrs. Planché Right, I Wouldn’t Wonder if You Didn’t 
Amount to Something in Course of Time”’ 


like to have my feelings harrowed unnecessary as a general 
thing, and I hadn’t even made inquiry after Charlie and 
Tysoah, but right there I took the notion strong that I’d 
ride that six mile. 

I wasn’t none too hopeful that I’d find so much as the 
house. A lone chimney maybe, left standing on the little 
flat, and jack rabbits and rattlesnakes sporting about in 
the weeds and trash where there was once a happy home. 
I’d look on the scene of desolation a spell, heave a few 
pensive sighs and mosey along. Or maybe I’d find another 
family there, no telling. There was a chance of Charlie 
being there yet, and I could just see him, growed fat and 
flabby, with bloodshot eyes and a two weeks’ crop of 
whiskers on his dirty face, and tobacco and grease down 
the front of his shirt, like any other squaw man. One or 
two of the windows in the house would be broke and rags 
stuffed in from last winter; there would be a slop of dish- 
water in the dooryard, and bones that the chickens had 
picked, and flies in swarms. Somehow I couldn’t settle in 
my mind what Iysoah would look like, but in a general 
way she’d fit in. 

I struck the trail that led to the ford, and there my first 
theory was knocked endways. It was a well-traveled trail 
and there was fresh wagon tracks all along it. I splashed 
through the ford, loped along through the cottonwood 
bottom and up the rise, and it didn’t take more than one 
look to tell me that I’d hit it the second guess. The house 
was there, but strangers was living in it—strangers who 
had plowed and fenced in as much as thirty acres, strangers 
who had in a fine ripening stand of wheat and a likely 
patch of sod corn, to say nothing of the begin- 
nings of an apple orchard and a green garden. 
There was a corral, too, and three good-sized 
stacks of hay; there was a barn, and a little 
windmill was spinning away with a chug-chug 
of pumping water. I couldn’t begin to tell you 
all there was, but what there wasn’t was signs 
or tokens of Charlie Planché being anywhere 
round. The only exception was Charlie himself, 
and I didn’t believe in him. 

Him and a tow-headed man who looked like a 
Swede was tinkering with a mower, and as I rode 
up Charlie dropped his monkey wrench and came 
up to help me open the gate. He moved lively. 
He wasn’t fat and he wasn’t flabby, and the only 
dirt on him was a smear of machine grease across 
his forehead, where he’d wiped the sweat away 
with his bare arm. He’d shaved that morning; 
there was a little cut on his chin where the razor 
had slipped. He was as brown as a late July 
Dakota sun could burn him—face, neck and bare arms. 
He had on a clean blue shirt and clean overalls stuck into 
these lace-up-the-front boots. He was as decent looking 
aman as you’d want to look at—man, you understand. 

“Dog my cats, if it ain’t old Sam Bruner,” says he, 
and you'd have thought he was glad to see me by the 
way heacted. He grabbed old Baldy’s bridle away from 
me and called to the Swede to take him and give him 
a feed of grain. “Come on up to the house,” says he. 
“‘Tysoah will be tickled to death.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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HEN an authority on 
criminal psychology 
at Gottingen printed 


his learned thesis on the fourth dimen- 
sion, the Prefect of Police of Paris sent 
him word that, though the existence of 
the fourth dimension might be involved 
in doubt, if the professor would come to 
France he would take great pleasure in 
showing him a thing that had only two 
dimensions. The criminologist replied 
that the invitation of the Prefect was 
courteous, but hissuggestion unthinkable. 
One could postulate a fourth dimension, 
but by no possible effort was the human 
consciousness able to imagine a thing of 
two dimensions alone. Length, breadth 
and thickness were essential to all mental 
concepts of the material world. 

The Prefect renewed his invitation and 
the criminologist traveled to Paris. 
Whereupon, on a bright sunny morning, 
he was taken up the Champs Elysées and 
shown the shadow of the Arcde Triomphe! 
It lay in the brilliant sun, clearly defined 
in its length and breadth, but not even a 
psychologist from Gé6ttingen could dis- 
cover that it possessed any thickness. 

This instance illumines the facile work- 
ing of the Latin mind. 

The Germans say that the Detective 
Bureau of Paris follows the eccentric 
method. Scotland Yard calls it asystem 
of inspiration. It ought, in fact, to be 
called the diplomatic system. We shall 
see that the Service dela Streté does not 
follow the one method of Scotland Yard, 
to find a distinguishing clew and center 
its whole intelligence on that one line in a 
mystery inquiry; nor yet the scientific 
method of Berlin; nor the psychological 
method of Vienna. 


Police Diplomacy 


ARIS is the only romantic city remain- 

inginthe world. Itis a rendezvous of 
all the soldiers of fortune, the adventur- 
ers, and flying squadrons of picturesque 
undesirables. With some knowledge of 
the French temperament’ one can under- 
stand why the department of criminal investigation in 
Paris could be expected to use a certain diplomacy in its 
romantic man-hunting. 

When Scotland Yard undertook to arrest the mysterious 


Lett bank crackers in a direct raid, by forcing in the door, ~ 


they were met with a hail of bullets and more than one 
constable was mortally injured. But when a detective 
agent of the Centre in Paris wished to secure the desperate 
criminal Boucher, alias Poignon, who had taken refuge in 
a lawless quarter of Montmartre, he called upon him alone 
and unarmed, and asked him to have a glass of wine. As 
they sat over the bottle the agent said: 

““My dear Boucher, I have just lodged in the guard- 
house a person whom I suspect of being the notorious 
coiner, Duclose; but I am not certain. I said to myself: 
‘Parbleu, if there is a man in France who will know every- 
body in the underworld, it is Boucher. I shall ask him to 
look at this suspect and tell me if I am right.’”’ 

Now it is a strange fact, asserted by every French 
authority, that all crooks consider themselves highly 
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Arresting an Anarchist for Shooting From Top of Bus 


complimented if they are consulted by the police. Nearly 
every one of them will go to any length to assist the police 
against another if it happens that the criminal sought is 
not a direct ally. ‘‘Those who fear the police most,”’ Vidocq 
used to say, ‘‘are always the ones most ready to serve it.” 
Boucher went willingly. The agent led him into a cell of 
the prison, stepped quickly outside, locked the door, and 
thanked him for his courtesy. 

Like Scotland Yard, in London, the Detective Bureau 
of Paris is a division of the city police. It is not under the 
control of the people of Paris. It is an organization directly 
under the authority of the national government. The 
Prefect is appointed by the President of the Republic. 
The detective force is not centralized, as in the Germanic 
cities, nor is it entirely divided as in London. There is a 
combination of these two methods of organization. 

For police purposes Paris is divided into ten districts, 
each in charge of a commissaire. The detectives in each of 
these districts are under the control of the commissaire; so 
that, instead of having some five or six hundred detectives 

operating froma center, as the system used to be, 
some fifty detectives in eachof the ten districts are 
now available. In addition to this decentralized 
plan there is a staff of detectives attached to the 
main headquarters, consisting of some two hun- 
dred and fifty men who are assigned to impor- 
tant and complicated criminal mysteries, cases 
of international concern, and involved affairs 
likely to cover a broad field of investigation. 
This central force is divided into bureaus, with 
special detectives skilled along certain lines of 
criminal investigation. M. Bertillon was at the 
head of one of these bureaus up to the time of 
his death. 5 

It was Bertillon who first foresaw that the 
identification by photograph was doubtful and 
unsatisfactory. These photographs accumu- 
lated. The authorities of Budapest, alone, main- 
tain a cabinet containing photographs of over a 
million criminals. Disguise could be too cleverly 
effected to render this system certain. Besides, an 
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Austrian authority had dis-) 
covered by a series of experi- 
ments that all persons do not 
look at photographs in the same way. 
Some persons take the details of the back- 
ground as the essential distinguishing 
features of the picture, while others gee 
the thing to be photographed independ- 
ent of the background. For this reason 
the police can never be certain that even 
well-intentioned persons will be able to 
identify an individual. 

Bertillon endeavored to find some bet- 
ter method of identification, and finally 
worked out the anthropometric system, 
which was based upon the accurate meas- 
urements of certain bony structures which 
were supposed not to change from ma- 
turity to the end of life. He became 
famous for this system and it was in gen- 
eral usein Paris. But the measurements 
were difficult to take and could not be 
relied on unless they were the work of 
experts, and finally the famous theft of 
the Mona Lisa brought it into lasting 
disrepute. 

Scotland Yard and the detective centers 
of the Germanic Empires declare that if 
the Mona Lisa had been stolen within 
their jurisdictions they could have identi- 
fied the criminal within half an hour after 
the picture had been removed from the 
frame. This boast was wholly justified. 
The thief left finger-print impressions on 
the frame. These finger-print impressions 
were developed by the Parisian police 
according to the usual method. But un- 
fortunately the Bureau in Paris was de-' 
pending on the Bertillon method and not 
on the system of classification of finger 
prints invented by Sir Edward Henry. 


The Bagdad of Romance 


HEY were unable to identify the fin- 

ger prints on the frame. The notorious 
Perugia, who accomplished this famous 
robbery, was not a new man. He had 
been in custody in Paris and his finger 
prints had been taken. If there had been 
in use at that time a proper system of 
classification the finger prints on the frame would have been 
identified as those of Perugia, and almost immediately the 
man would have been in the custody of the police. 

Paris is the Bagdad of wonderful criminal adventures 
equaling the apocryphal adventures of any Arabian story. 
The truth accurately set down by the reliable head of the 
detective department seems to the Anglo-Saxon colored 
and romantic. 

The Lapin Blane, a tavern in the Rue Aux Féves, was 
one of these mysterious centers of the intriguing under- 
world of Europe. It was a léng, low room with black, 
smoky rafters. In it were six tables fastened to the white- 
washed wall so they could not be thrown over or moved 
from their places. These tables were before a long counter 
covered with zine. On this counter were innumerable cups 
or jugs chained fast. The benches before the tables were 
chained to the wall. 

In order to obtain a certain international clew the Chiel 
of Police of Paris went one night in disguise to this place, 
When he entered he saw a man standing at the counte! 
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yvearing an otter-skin cap, the visor of which concealed his 
ace. About at the tables were Apaches playing cards. 
‘hey were all armed, with their weapons ready in the event 
\hat any player should undertake to win by a trick. When 
he Chief entered, Nina Florette, an actress of the sub- 
‘erranean cabarets seated at a table instantly knew him 
4 spite of his disguise and shouted his name. The whole 
-est of cutthroats rose. But the man in the otter-skin cap 
‘urned about and addressed the Prefect: 
, “Monsieur,” he said, “you are at liberty to go if you 
lease; you shall not be disturbed.” 
| And the astonished Chief tells us that this mysterious 
-erson in the otter-skin cap was a lineal descendant of the 
‘ld royal family of France, who, in spite of every repub- 
‘can effort, still remained king in a certain circle of Paris. 
- One of the most annoying classes of persons with which 
he Parisian police have to deal are the receivers of stolen 
‘oods. There used to be in Paris a certain famous dealer 
antiques. Fora long time the detective department had 
‘ad him under their eye. They were practically certain 
‘hat he was what is commonly called a ‘‘fence.’’ But, in 
wite of all their diligent efforts, they were never able to 
‘onnect him with any criminal transaction or to discover 
ny stolen property in his shop. The man was able and 
‘lever. Nevertheless, moved by this inspiration, which 
‘cotland Yard credits to the Service de la Sireté, they 
ndertook to make a test case according to the diplomatic 
nethod. 
| One morning, as this dealer was walking toward his shop 
‘'e was stopped by an agent of the police, who addressed 
‘im in a name not his own. He replied that the agent was 
nistaken;: he was a certain person having a shop at a 
‘ertain number and well known in Paris. But the police 
gent was insistent. He said that this shopkeeper was the 
nan he wanted under the name he gave. The shopkeeper 
‘rotested, and finally the agent said: ‘‘ We will enter this 
‘acre and drive to the police headquar- 
ers. There this question of identifica- 
‘ion can be settled.” 
_ The shopkeeper was quite willing and 
jhe two men went to the central detec- 
jive bureau. Here the shopkeeper was 
xamined, not in the hope of finding 
tolen articles on his person but for an- 
‘ther reason. Among the articles taken 
-om the man’s person was a handker- 
/hief embroidered with his name. 

The police agent took the handker- 
hief, disguised himself as a messenger, 
ntered a cab, drove in great haste to the 
ntique dealer’s shop and demanded to 
peak with his wife. There were several 
versons present in the shop. The pre- 
ended messenger signified that the mat- 
er on which he came wasimportant and 
rgent, and he must speak with her in 
onfidence. And he produced the deal- 
r’s handkerchief in evidence of this 
ssurance. The anxiety of the woman 
yas evident. She led the messenger into 
he back of the shop and begged him to 
ell the errand on which he came. 
_ “Madam,” said the agent in a whisper, 
‘your husband has just been arrested, 
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ARLY the next morning Widder explored his crowded 
dark room and unearthed the camera that he had 
once used for commercial photography. After looking 
; over with a wistful eye, he stoically wrapped it up. 
Vith it he went straight to a Seventh Avenue pawnshop. 
ie did so with regret perhaps, but quite without embar- 
assment, for he had already at various times effected 
ivers transactions in that shop. There a benevolent-eyed 
ian, with a spectacularly bald head, both received him 
ith courtesy and rewarded him with a quick appraisal. 
f his goods. Their conference, amazingly contrary to all 
radition of stage and story, was brief and businesslike. 
et Widder, with an additional six dollars in his pocket, 
new that the hardest part of his task was still before him. 
But he did not hesitate. He took a cross-town car at 
‘hirty-fourth Street, got off at Third Avenue, and walked 
outhward. His heart beat a little faster as he approached 
he corner of the meat market, but he saw to his relief that 
he shop was almost empty of customers. That meant 
here was still a fighting chance of the thing’s being done 
uietly, Of all things, he dreaded a scene. Yet he realized 
hat his mission was an extraordinary one. It might lead 
9 a fusillade of questioning and accusation, or to a tongue 
ishing, or to an officer’s being called, or, worse than all, 
> his premises’ being searched and the telltale suitcase’s 


and from some words which he happened to overhear he 
suspects that he has been betrayed; he, therefore, wishes 
you at once to take out of the shop everything that would 
be dangerous to his safety if found here by the police. But 
you must hurry. The police will be here in a short time. 
You have not a moment to lose. Can I help you?” 

The woman was alarmed, but she acted quickly. She 
asked the messenger to call two closed cabs. When they 
were before the door she opened a secret closet the en- 
trance to which was cleverly concealed by a large press so 
skillfully set in that no one would ever suspect that it 
stood other than against the solid wall of the shop. From 
this she took clocks, candelabras, Etruscan vases, cloths, 
cashmeres, linens, muslins, bronzes—the elegant and price- 
less loot of the finest houses in Paris. These were bundled 
up and put into the two cabs. The woman got into one 
and the obliging messenger into the other. As they set out 
from the shop the messenger pulled up the curtain of the 
window in his cab—a prearranged signal—and they were 
immediately taken into custody by the police. 

By a like system of clever intrigue the police brought to 
ruin the famous dealer in stolen goods at the Rue de la 
Sonnieére. 

The apartments of a general in the Hotel de Valois, in 
the Rue de Richelieu, had been entered and looted. The 
general had dined, not wisely but too well, on a certain 
summer evening. He had been able to get up to his apart- 
ments. There he had opened all the windows and gone to 
bed in his evening clothes, with no further concern. These 
were generous considerations for the second-story men in 
Paris. They entered through the open windows and 
carried out practically everything in the apartments except 
the general. The French police said that the thing was so 
complete that it reminded them of a Provengal notary mak- 
ing an inventory after death! They thought the booty had 
been disposed of through the fence at the Rue dela Sonniére, 
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being unearthed. But he had hisduty todo. And although 
his heart pumped still faster and his color was not of the 
best, his courage did not crumble as he approached that 
possible Flavian amphitheater of torture. He stepped in 
over the floor freshly strewn with sawdust and swept the 
full length of the marble-topped counter with his eye, in 
grimly timorous quest of the blond man who had sold him 
the veal cutlet. 

His man, he saw, was nowhere in sight—and the thought 
flashed through Widder’s hectic mind that this burly blond 
butcher might already be languishing behind prison bars 
for the passing of that same counterfeit twenty-dollar bill 
which he, Widder, had forced into an overtempted work- 
man’s hands. And at that thought Widder had to tighten 
the belt of his courage to keep from hasty retreat. 

He turned and crossed the sawdust, like a Christian 
martyr crossing the Colosseum sand. He thrust his head 
into a lion’s cell, in the shape of a small glass-fronted office, 
wherein a white-aproned man with a pair of spectacles low 
on his nose was thumbing through what looked like a 
ledger. Widder had to cough for the second time before the 
scrutineering eyes looked up over the glass rims. 

“T want to give you twenty dollars,” announced Widder, 
extracting an alleviating thrill from the announcement. 

“What for?” asked the man without emotion. 
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They did not arrest the fence and search his shop as 
Scotland Yard would have done. But they approached 
him by the method diplomatic. ; 

A stool pigeon from the family of common crooks 
sauntered into the shop, conversed on various topics, and 
finally touched on the robbery. 

“Tiens,”’ said the fence; “‘nothing of importance ever 
happens nowadays.” 

“T do not know about that,”’ said the spy. “The man 
who pulled off the affair at the Hotel de Valois had a pretty 
good streak of luck; there was twenty-five thousand 
francs in bank notes in the pocket of the general’s full-dress 
uniform.” 

Immediately the face of the dealer in stolen goods changed. 

“Mon Dieu!” he said. “Is it possible!” 

“‘What’s the matter,” said the spy—‘“‘did you buy it?” 

“Yes,” said the man; ‘‘but I sold it again.” 

“Do you know who has it now?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the dealer; “‘a man in the Rue Faydeau. 
He intends to melt up the gold lace.” 

The spy cried out in astonishment: 

“Burn up twenty-five thousand francs! Jump into a 
cab; perhaps you can get it before it is put into the 
melting pot.” 

The dealer in stolen goods immediately summoned a 
cab, hurried to the shop of the man in the Rue Faydeau, 
repurchased the uniform, returned with it, and just as he 
was about to cut in to find the fabulous roll of bank notes 
the police appeared and seized him. 

One is constantly impressed with the ingenuity shown 
by the Parisian authorities. They seem always to have at 
hand some diplomatic way in which an affair can be han- 
dled. One does not find the direct, crude methods of the 
Scotland Yard constable. 

There was a member of the detective force in Paris who 
was suspected of being in league with a gang of second- 
story burglars. A house on the Boule- 
vard St. Martin was entered and looted. 
It was a wet night and the police found 
footprints under a window. One of the 
detective agents was of the opinion that 
these were the footprints of the suspected 
Hotot. 

The problem was how to verify this 
impression without putting the man on 
his guard. 

It was very early in the morning. The 
special agent in charge of the affair went 
into a café, purchased a roast fowl, a pot 
of coffee, some rolls, and the like, and 
took them up to the suspected man’s 
house. He waked him and told him he 
had come to take breakfast with him. 
He entered, with the breakfast and an 
assistant. The suspected man was in 
bed. The agent asked him to remain in 
bed and join in the breakfast. And while 
they were thus engaged the agent’s as- 
sistant secured the suspected man’s 
shoes, took them out, fitted them into 
the impressions, and brought them back. 
In no other country would the author- 
ities have resorted to such a stratagem. 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Widder, who had visibly squared his shoulders as he 
counted out the twenty dollars, stood slightly dashed at the 
lack of response in his audience, even while relieved at 
the discovery that his offense had obviously not disrupted 
the company’s business. He had pictured some official of 
that company’s placing a hand on his shoulder and telling 
him, with misty eyes, that he was one man in a million, 
and, perhaps, forcing on the protesting Widder a compen- 
satory hind quarter of Canada spring lamb. 

“The fact of the matter is,’ Widder began as he 
shuffled from foot to foot before the office wicket—‘“‘the 
fact is, I had the—er—the misfortune to pass a bad 
twenty-dollar bill over your counter.” 

“When?” 

“A couple of days ago.” 

“How’d you know it was bad?”’ demanded the apathetic 
man in the office. 

“Because I got others like it without knowing it,” 
explained Widder. And he knew that his words were 
literally true. 

The man with the glasses grunted. Then he swung 
about, reached into an open safe, drew out a drawer, and 
from under a couple of worn bank books took out a yellow- 
back with a slip of white paper pinned to it. He unpinned 
the paper, looked at the bill, and turned back to Widder. 
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The latter’s somewhat unsteady fingers were pushing 
twenty one-dollar bills in through the wicket. 

““D’you want this bum bill back?” 

“Fair exchange is no robbery!’’ ventured Widder with 
a forced though valiant smile at his own facetiousness. 

“Well, she won’t pass a second time,” announced the 
man behind the wicket as he pushed out the bill. 

Widder took it up. Clear across the yellowback, cut 
out by the steel stencil of the bank refusing it harborage, 
was the telltale word “‘ COUNTERFEIT.” 

Widder stared at it so closely and so long that by the 
time he had solemnly and sadly pocketed it the man with 
the eyeglasses was once more thumbing apathetically 
through his ledger. So nothing remained for the valiant 
righter of past wrongs to do but wheel pensively about 
and walk dispiritedly out of the shop. 

In the clear light of the open street, however, he finally 
forgot his mortification over the discovery that an act 
such as his could be accepted as a commonplace one. It 
was at least not commonplace to him. He was once more 
square with the world. He could look any man straight in 
the eye from that moment. And any woman, he promptly 
added, whether it happened to be a hazel eye or an eye of 
any other color. He had redeemed himself. And if his 
pocket was light as he made his way down to the jobber’s 
for a fresh supply of tap filters, so also was his heart. He 
intended to sell filters that day because he had to sell 
them. He had to sell them, even though he talked himself 
hoarse and wore off a quarter of an inch of shoe leather. 
For this putting yourself right with the world could some- 
times be a pretty expensive job. 

At nightfall Widder turned homeward, tired but tri- 
umphant. An east wind had brought rain, yet Widder was 
oblivious of it. He even failed to notice that his feet were 
wet. For he had sold seven filters, had joked with a 
squirrel-eyed old Irishwoman who wanted no such con- 
traptions about her house, and had been given a cigar by 
an amiably discursive Austrian who had himself patented 
a key ring and a folding toothbrush for travelers. 

Widder went home feeling that the day had been a long 
one and that his rest was earned. He treated himself to 
the luxury of an open fire, took off his wet clothes, and 
dined in a quilted dressing gown that had seen better days 
and in a pair of German felt slippers that curled up at the 
toes. And having dined he lighted the gas in his darkroom, 
heated his iron, and carefully pressed and creased his still 
steaming apparel. For he had the morrow to think of, and 
it behooved a man of business to keep up appearances. 
Then he quite as methodically unlocked his carpenter’s 
chest, unearthed the Calabrian’s suitcase, and restored to 
its fellows the counterfeit yellowback that he had that 
morning recovered from the Third Avenue meat market. 
If he sighed as he relocked the case it was altogether a sigh 
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of satisfaction. The triumph 
ou of an Antigone who had 
finally buried her dead was 
no keener than Widder’s as 
yf IAS ‘ he packed away that illicit 
: wealth, and packed it away 
as intact as it first came into 
his hands. It no longer had 
aclaimonhim. He owed it 
nothing. 

He basked in the warm- 

ing consciousness of this re- 
adjustment of moral issues 
quite as luxuriously as in the 
heat from his open fireplace, 
_ while he continued to sit 
there listening to the rain 
drumming on theroof. Then, 
finding himself drowsing off, 
he wound his huge nickel 
watch, let down his folding 
bed, banked his fire and 
turnedin. There he dreamed 
of gayly traveling from 
capital to capital through 
Europe, with a bag of coun- 
terfeit on one arm and a 
hazel-eyed girl on the other. 
It wasa very pleasant dream. 
He had just left Paris on a 
coach and four for Monte 
Carlo, where crowned heads had 
already heard of his prodigalities, 
when he was awakened by a quiet 
yet unmistakable knock on his 
door. 
As he sat up on his folding bed, 
feeling tentatively about its edges 
to make sure it was not indeed a 
Continental coach rocking south- 
ward toward the Cote-d’ Azur, the 
knock was repeated. 

Widder, as he padded about for 
his trousers and dressing gown, 
felt distressingly suspicious that 

it was Mrs. Feeney, a retributive Mrs. Feeney with some 
fresh clew of his iniquities. So he lighted his gas and 
approached the door reluctantly. When he opened it he 
opened it only an inch or two. 

He could see nothing in the gloom of the hallway. But 
out of that gloom a voice spoke: 

“May I come in?” 

It was more of a command than a request, for all its 
quietness of tone. But what suddenly sent electric needles 
playing up and down Widder’s spine was the discovery 
that the speaker was Alice Tredwell herself. 

“Who is it?”’ was his supererogatory demand. 

“Hush!’’ whispered the girl instead of answering his 
question. But she stepped in through the opened door 
without further waste of words. She turned and noticed 
his hesitation as he stood with his hand on the knob, pon- 
dering whether or not that door should be closed again. 
Her face was serious, but rich in color, as though ruddied 
by rapid passage through windy air. There was, too, an 
unnatural brightness about her eyes as she motioned for 
him to swing the door shut. 

Then she stepped back and slipped the bolt with her 
own hand. 

Widder stood staring at her. She was in rubbers and a 
dripping raincoat. Her face wasstill wet and her hat sodden 
above the brown hair which escaped from one side of it. 
He noticed that she carried no umbrella. Yet about her, 
for all her dampness, was a note of determined serenity. 
And Widder, disturbed as he was by that untimely intru- 
sion and awake as he was to its perils, no longer regretted 
the collapse of the Paris coach and the Céte-d’ Azur. 

“What—what’s wrong?” he stammered as she stood so 
calmly facing him. 

“Has anything disturbed you?” 

“Disturbed me?” he echoed. 

“Have you been interfered with in any way?” 

“Do you mean about the suitcase?”’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

Widder shook his head in negation. 
breast heave with a sigh of relief. 

“T’ve been worrying about you,”’ she said with a quick 
yet troubled glance about the room. 

“About me?” 

“Yes; I was afraid something might happen. I couldn’t 
even sleep.” 

“What time is it?” asked Widder with almost a tacit 
note of reproof in his question. ’ 

“Tt’s long past midnight,” she said without emotion. 

“Then how did you get in?” 

The girl smiled for the first time. 

“I found in the excitement that I’d carried Mrs. Feeney’s 
house key away with me. So that part of it was easy 
enough!” 


He could see her 


‘whisper as she stepped back to his door. 


Involuntarily Widder shuddered at the thought of w I 
might have occurred had she been intercepted or shadowe 
by the apparitional Mrs. Feeney herself. 

““T’ve brought you the other six dollars. And I w: 
you to let me take that suitcase!” the girl startled him by 
saying. 

“Why?” asked Widder as he mechanically reached fo 
the money she was holding out to him. 

“Because it will never be safe to leave it here. It is here 
eng Aten A 

Baiessay : 

“Are you positive?” | 

“Yes, I’m positive,” declared Widder. “I just locke 
it up before I went to bed. I was putting back that twenty. 
dollar bill, the bill I took out a few days ago. I gave tha 
butcher twenty dollars this morning, twenty good dollars 
and got the bad bill back. You see, I thought it would b 
better to have them all together again.’ 

He had expected some word of commendation fro he! 
on this, but she said nothing. Her thoughts, in fact 
seemed to be occupied with other things. 

“We must get it away from here,” she asserted. — 

“Do you mean to-night?” a 

‘Yies ee 

“But why?” he persisted. 

“Because there’s danger,” 
there’s danger!” 

“But it would be just as dangerous for you,” he tried t 
argue, 

“T think not.” 

“But what will you do with it?” 

“Anything rather than leave it here.” 

“But you can’t lug a bag like this through the streets’ 
he protested. j 

She turned and studied him with abstracted eyes. _ 

“Then you'll have to come with,me,” she announced, 

“But where?” he inquired, for the first time nursing ; 
momentary suspicion of her, yet the next instant stam, 
ashamed of it. 

“T thought the best way to get rid of it woul be to taki 
it to some check room, say to the check room at the Granc 
Central Terminal.’ | 

It was his turn to stare at her. amie | 

“You mean to check it and leave it there?” ‘ 

She nodded. Here was a solution of the difficulty, hy 
saw, which had quite escaped his attention. But ther 
were subsidiary difficulties that promised to intervene. — 

“But the fact of the matter is I’m—I’m not a 
dressed for the street!” 

Her face remained quite serious, though for a moment hi 
thought he detected laughter i in her eyes. } 

“T’ll wait outside,’’ she announced, moving towalil thi, 
door. 

“Tt seems too bad,” be began, following her. SS 

“T’ll wait,’ she repeated, and there was a note of final. 
ity in the words that seemed to leave the issue a closed one 

Widder fought his way into his clothes as a village fire 
man might. He hated to think of her standing there 
timorous and uncomfortable in the inhospitable darknes: 
of a hallway. And she was doing it, he felt, thous F 
could not quite understand why, for his good. 

He hurried to the door and opened it the mone he 
was ready. He held it wide, with apologetic incoherencie: 
on his lips. But these extenuating murmurs did not come 
to utterance. For instead of finding her there he founc 
himself confronted by a quite empty hall. 

He gaped, with sinking heart, down its vague leng oth 
She was not there. She had disappeared. And the a 
tery of it almost took his breath away. 

Then his breath was altogether taken away. For as ht he 
stared out into the silent passage, wondering what his nex 
move ought to be, he saw the door of the hall room f: 
him silently and cautiously drawn back. The next mot é 
he beheld Alice Tredwell herself as silently and cautiously 
edge backward out of this room, drawing the door to as: 
came. The rubbers on her feet, Widder noticed, made he 
movements inaudible. And much as the thought disturbec 
him, he was compelled to admit that there was ocala! 
in her manner of retreat, furtiveness in her very attitude. | 

She did not openly start, but she looked up quickly wher 
she saw that he was in the door observing her. aa 
face had lost a little of its color. 3 

“That room’s been rented,’’ Widder warned her in a 


was her reply. “I knoy 


“T didn’t know,” she said with a slight shrug. “I trie f 
to find the key for my typewriter case. I left it ona little 
hook under the gas jet. But somebody must have taken it.’ 

So the moment’s mystery went up like a soap bu 
And after midnight, Widder remembered, people were apt 
to exaggerate trifles. But he relocked his door b 
delving through the orderly accumulations of his 
room in search of an umbrella, a sadly worn pair of 
bers, and a grease-stained suitcase filled with count 
and the implements of counterfeiting. 

The girl stood patiently awaiting his return. 

“Is that the suitcase?’”’ she whispered as he dro 
into a chair and struggled into his rubbers. 

“Yes,’”’ he whispered back. 
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[heir moderate tones gave a note of secrecy to the situ- 
yn. Still again it made him feel like a conspirator. He 
1 the Goddess of Adventure, he felt, were getting to be 
intimates. 
ee go together?” asked the girl, staring with 
at seemed open approval at his rubber-muffled feet. 
‘Yes,” answered Widder as he took up the suitcase. 
had already taken possession of the umbrella. He 
5d with his hand on the gas jet, waiting to turn it out. 
‘All right,” she whispered from the open door. A min- 
later he was at her side and they were groping their 
y along the stairhead. She caught his hand and held 
, back for a moment while she leaned over the banister 
| stared below. 
The coast is clear,’ she whispered. 
‘hen they stole quietly and cautiously down through 
many-odored house. When they reached the street 
hout interruption Widder felt all the exultation of a 
-kade runner who has successfully broken through the 
my’s lines. He looked back with a solemnly trium- 
nt wince at the shabby-fronted habitation that no 
zer seemed like home to him. The light was too vague 
reveal, to even sharper eyes than his, the cautious 
yement of one of the basement window blinds, or the 
mphantly interrogative face that peered out from its 
fted corner. Nor did he chance to hear the prolonged 
an of victory that marked Mrs. Feeney’s final con- 
iation of her darkest fears. 


vill 


7IDDER, as he walked home through the rain, found 
many things to think over. He wondered why Alice 
dwell had been so anxious to see the counterfeiter’s suit- 
:off his hands. He fell to pondering how she could have 
on so simple a plan of passing it off on others, how a girl 
sed to the ways of a great city could resort to a move- 
it so easy and yet so efficient. Her unsuspected 
rves of audacity amazed him. He marveled at her 
rage in coming to him at such a time, and yet at 
only time when she could have come with safety. On 
way to the Grand Central check room, he remembered, 
had casually inquired if the case were locked and if he 
ied the key. She had not asked for this key. 
he had suggested, on the other hand, that she would 
to keep the claim check, and Widder had seen no 
setion to this. For that implied, he finally concluded, 
; she still nursed some latent doubt as to his strength 
esistance against temptation. She seemed foolishly 
nt on protecting him from his own possible weakness. 
had achieved an air of calmness through it all, but 
er that mask of apathy, he knew, she had been the 
e excited of the two. All the way to Forty- 
nd Street she had kept looking back, as 
igh to make sure they were not being fol- 
sd. She had even dipped into a Subway sta- 
|, leading him down one flight of stairs and 
another as craftily as a hounded refugee 
ht dip into a stream to break his trail. He 
followed her, inwardly puzzled, but without 
est. 
nd quite beyond these minor bewilderments 
e@ was something mysterious, something 
rutable, about the entire midnight excursion. 
the most mysterious element in the whole 
onture, Widder realized, was the fact that he 
‘actually wrung a wayward sort of joy out of 
Jut of their whispered colloquies, their silent 
kade running, their reckless facing of the 
-swept streets of night, he had drained a 
ling delight that made him stop and wonder 
3 whole character had suddenly and miracu- 
ly changed. He even asked himself if, after all, 
| grease-stained suitcase could have been a sort of 
'p’s Fable, or a Magic Rug, lost in the hurrying 
3 of the centuries. 
idder found even a small thrill of excitement, after 
‘ing into Twenty-fourth Street and facing the wet 
ts of the east wind, in maneuvering asilent entrance 
-ts. Feeney’s slumberous and heavy-aired hallway. 
‘as not often, he remembered, that he had stolen 
| that catacomb of serried sleepers at three o’clock in 
‘norning. Then he furled his dripping umbrella, like a 
ral sheathing his sword, quietly swung shut the street 
and began his familiar climb of over-familiar stairs. 
was on the topmost step of the topmost flight that he 
2 to a sudden pause. His ascent, because of the rub- 
on his feet, had been practically noiseless. But across 
lence of that upper hall there came to his ear a series 
int metallic rasps and clicks which brought him up 
». For these arresting sounds came from the direction 
S own door. And thick as was the gloom of those 


|T regions, Widder realized that some one was working 
s door lock, 


2 


» promptly and instinctively converted the wet 
jrella in his hand into a weapon of offense. This he did 
*versing it and grasping it firmly by the ferrule. Then 
| It in his pocket for a match, took a noiseless step or 
oward the hall gas jet, turned it stealthily on and with 


a quick stroke of his match end along the wall paper lighted 
the escaping gas. At the same time he advanced on the 
intruder. But he drew up at what appeared to be a discreet 
distance, for Widder was not by nature a belligerent. 

“What do you want here?” he demanded, staring into 
the foolish white face of the startled man who had whipped 
so suddenly about at the sound of Widder’s match. 

Yet, after that initial start, the intruder actually turned 
his back on Widder and again faced the door. 

“T guess I gotta right to go into my own room, haven’t 
I?”’ he demanded over his shoulder. 

He spoke a bit thickly, Widder saw, and his head was 
wobbling significantly from side to side. 

“But this isn’t your room!” protested Widder. 

The man turned and faced him. 

“Why isn’t it?’’ he somewhat vacuously inquired. 

He was a man with extremely lean face and prominent 
jawbones, with a pasty skin and an eye which, even in 
soberness, could not have been over-steady. And Widder 
promptly decided that he liked neither the man nor that 
foreign-looking face with so strange a pallor imposed on the 
original swarthiness of his skin. 

“Because it happens to be mine,’’ Widder told the 
intruder as he stepped closer to the door. 

The man laughed a little. 

“Then I guess I’m twisted, all right, all right!’’ He 
blinked down the hall past the intently watching Widder. 
“T got to the wrong end o’ this palace car, that’s what I 
sure did!” 

“You did!” declared Widder. 

“That’s why my key wouldn’t work. It isn’t my door.” 
He pointed past Widder’s shoulder toward the hall-room 
door at the head of the stairs. ‘‘That’s my door!” 

He laughed again as he moved unsteadily down the hall. 
But still Widder stood watching him. He watched him 
as he fumbled in his pocket for his key again, as he fumbled 
with the lock and finally got the door open. Widder still 
stood listening as the stranger moved about the unlighted 
hall room, out of sight. He stood there, waiting to hear the 
gas lighted. But instead of hearing that, he saw the door 
swing back an inch or two and the interrogative white face 
peer out, for one short moment, from the narrow crack. 
Then the door itself was silently swung shut. 

Widder unlocked his door and went into his room. 
Somewhere along the horizon of consciousness was a cloud 
that he could not define. He was disturbed without being 
able to say just what disturbed him. Any man, he argued, 
might come home slightly muddled and make a mistake in 
adoor. Such things were done often enough. But 

Widder suddenly crossed the room and reopened his 
door. He carefully examined the face of his loek, and the 


woodwork in which 
it was embedded. 
It was a tumbler- 
pin, non-take- 
apart, cylinder 
lock, and a good 
one. It could 
neither be picked 
nor manipulated 
with skeleton keys. 


Yet Widder was machinist enough to know that its upper 
rim might be partly cut away with a fine hack saw and the 
springs and plunger pins and the cylinder plug itself 
removed. By using the same springs and pins a key could 
be fitted and the lock reassembled and resealed. It meant 
time and labor, but an expert bent on conquering the 
lock could thus conquer it, carrying about his key until he 
saw a favorable time to make use of it. 

Widder felt reasonably sure that this had not been done. 
But as he stood staring at the hall-room door he made a 
trivial yet disquieting discovery. The lock to the hall 
room was an ordinary mortised one, calling for an ordinary 
bit-and-bow key, a key entirely dissimilar to anything that 
could be fitted to his own lock. And any man sober enough 
to climb four flights of stairs would find that out, could not 
fail to find that out, in ten seconds’ time. 

Widder, with a very solemn face furrowed by a very 
solemn frown, closed and locked and bolted his door. He 
did not altogether like the look of things. So instead of 
going to bed he made himself a pot of coffee, dried and 
pressed his clothes for the second time, and dozed in his 
old armchair, with his slippered feet on the coal box, until 
he heard the postman’s whistle in the morning. 

That postman, he found, brought him a letter from the 
Tweedie Paint and Chemical Company which made him 
forget his broken sleep of the night before. It made him 
forget tap filters and inebriate hall roomers and girlish 
figures in dripping raincoats. For this letter from Ezra 
Tweedie intimated that if Augustus Widder would be so 
good as to call at the company’s Brooklyn office, in pur- 
suance of his recent suggestion, the said company officials 
might not be averse to taking up the matter of the Widder 
Patent Fireproof Paint. 

So transforming was this apparently trivial message, 
indeed, that when Mrs. Feeney emerged from a lower side 
door, as softly as a black snake from a cave, she confronted 
a brisk-stepping and resolute-browed Widder, who for once 
betrayed no promise of slowing up at the bulk thus sud- 
denly interposed between him and the street. 

““Mister Widder, I wantta have a surious talk with yuh!” 
solemnly announced this eruptive yet adamantine figure. 

“Well, I’ve no time for serious talks this morning, Mrs. 
Feeney,’ even more decisively announced her top-floor 
roomer, brushing so promptly past his interceptor that a 
cherished lavender woolen shawl was half whisked from 
her shoulders. But Widder did not stop. 

Mrs. Feeney, breathing audibly, slowly pulled the laven- 
der shawl, and with it an invisible mantle of dignity, closer 
about her outraged body. The line of her mouth hardened 
as the abstractedly hurrying Widder let the street door 
slam behind him. 

“And that feeb goes too!” she laconically yet grimly 
announced. 

Ix 
HAT Widder should go to Alice Tredwell with his news 
seemed in no way remarkable to him. And in going he 
made it a point to carry no outward signs of his inward 
transformation. Yet the knowledge of transformation was 


High Above Came the Sound of a Pistol Shot, Followed by a Quick Shout or Two 
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there, undeniable as a hair shirt, prickling him with the 
pleasurable discomfort of its all-encompassing intimacy. 
Augustus Widder was still Augustus Widder. But his 
world had turned over in an hour. And so important was 
this sudden bouleversement that he desired time to digest 
his shock, even while itching to unburden himself of the 
news. So if he refused to hurry his steps his resolution was 
like that of the flagellant who endures extended misery in 
the hope of excessive compensation. For the nursing of a 
secret could be as disconcerting to Widder as scourge or 
hair shirt to monastic back. He was not made for such 
things. Life had startled him with too fewof her calisthenics. 

But his world had taken its sudden somersault, and the 
news of it was there under his fifth rib, like acute 
indigestion. To one person, and one person 
alone, he felt the need of transmitting that joy- 
ousache. And so staggering, so vital it was that 
for its transmission to Alice Tredwell he de- 
manded certain austerities of preparation. It 
involved something too profound for casual ut- 
terance. It seemed to call for fluttering pennons 
and band music going by. 

For one reckless moment indeed Widder 
thought of taking a taxi; but that, he knew, 
would mean partial betrayal. It would fore- 
shadow the splendid shock of the final announce- 
ment. It would be an intimation of something 
exceptional. And he wanted nothing to unedge 
that ultimate moment of dramatic surprise. He 
wanted to catch the full light of wonder from 
those wide-opened hazel eyes. 

So Widder struck north to Twenty-seventh 
Street on foot, unconscious of the sharpness in 
the evening breeze, oblivious of the dregs of 
weariness that a broken night had left in his 
bones. 

He was about to turn in at Alice Tredwell’s 
house, secretly dreading the impending encoun- 
ter with the stentorian servant, when that door 
opened and Alice Tredwell herself appeared on 
its threshold. 

She paled perceptibly at the sight of him. 
But she did not speak until he had mounted 
the steps and stood close beside her. 

‘Something has happened !”’ she half declared 
and half inquired. 

“Tt has,’ announced Widder. She studied 
his face intently with her habitually interrog- 
ative stare. A glance much less intent would 
have revealed the fact that Widder was steam- 
ing under banked fires, but banked fires that 
crowned his silence with Has billowing smoke 
plumes of excitement. 

“What is it?’ she asked. Her face had be- 
come suddenly tragic, itslook of anxiety merging 
into one of relinquishment. 

Widder did not answer her question. 

“Can’t we have dinner together?’”’ he asked. 

The mere utterance of that inquiry betrayed 
him as an altered Widder, as less forlornly pusil- 
lanimous, less meekly apologetic, less self-obliterating. He 
said it as though it were a matter of course. And the girl, 
with her preoccupied eyes still on his face, seemed to accept 
it as a matter of course, for she followed him to the street 
and turned westward close at his side. 

““What have you found out?”’ she demanded. 

“We can go to that German place, where they have 
music,” he temporized, joying in his grim evasion of the 
great point. ‘‘We can talk in comfort there.” 

“Has anything happened?” she still implored. 

And it struck him, suddenly, that she was only a girl, 
something delicate and fragile, to be held away from life’s 
rougher blows, to be helped across the stonier channels of 
pain. But he had his secret to nurse. 

“Something is going to happen,’ he luxuriously equivo- 
cated. 

“It’s about the suitcase?”’ she ventured. 

It surprised him to see fear on her face. As for the suit- 
case, he had forgotten about it completely. He had never 
acquired the trick of viewing life as a two-ring circus. 
Even one arena of adventure was too engrossing for his 
sedentary mind. But he suddenly recalled the incident of 
the stranger at his door. 

“You remember that hall bedroom you used to have?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, it’s been taken—taken by a man I don’t like 
the looks of.”’ 

“Yes?” she prompted. 

“Last night, or, rather, this morning when I went back, 
I found him trying to get into my room. I caught him 
right at my door.” 

“Yes!”? She had unconsciously slackened her pace. 

“Tt’s been worrying me,” explained Widder, though for 
several hours he had quite forgotten that fact. 

“What did you do?” 

Widder was conscious of anticlimax. 

““What was there to do? He pretended to think it was 
his own door—said he’d got mixed up in the dark.” 


“ And that was all?’’ she asked, taking a deep breath. 
“Yes, that’s all. But I don’t like that man’s face!” 
She was able to laugh. 

“That room seems to be the haven of undesirables.” 

Widder’s prompt impulse was to say that he wished she 
was back in that room. But the austere preoccupation of 
her face garroted the thought before it could be uttered. 
And little more passed between them until they were 
seated in the German restaurant, listening to the solemnly 
blithe Teutonic waltzes ground out by the mechanical 
orchestra. But a more dominating harmony was singing 
through Widder’s veins. And it could no more be silenced 
than could his Harz Mountain canary of a bright Sunday 
morning. 

To wait longer was im- 
possible. 

“By theway,” he finally 
observed, “‘I heard from 
that paint man, Tweedie.” 

She looked up quickly. 
“Was it good news?”’ 


& 


**The Coast is Clear,’’ She Whispered 


“He asked me to go to Brooklyn and talk things over.” 

“Yes!’? She had a way of making this mere affirmative 
a demand for particularity. 

“We talked things over,’’ Widder offhandedly acknowl- 
edged. “‘He told me his chemists had practically found out 
the constituent elements of my fireproofing mixture. Or, 
if they hadn’t got my mixture, he said, they’d hit on 
something almost as good.” 

“But isn’t yours patented?” inquired the girl. 

“Of course,” retorted Widder. ‘‘And he said he knew 
that. He’d respect that patent, he declared, and wanted 
to do the right thing. He said he’d give my claims a fair 
test. Then he asked me if I’d be willing to come to the 
factory as an expert worker for six months.” 

Widder paused, apparently to let this sink in. 

“He asked me what would seem a fair salary. SoI said 
sixty dollars a week.” 

“Sixty dollars?”’ echoed the girl. 

Widder nodded. 

“We compromised on fifty,” he casually acknowledged. 

“You—you mean it’s settled?”” asked the wide-eyed 
young woman across the table from him. 

And again he nodded. 

“The agreement is that if I can make my fireproofing 
mixture eleven cents a gallon cheaper than the company’s 
they’ll buy out the rights for twelve thousand dollars 
down, or be willing to pay me a fair royalty.” 

Her appraising eyes were fixed on his tremulous face 
flushed with its look of excited triumph. 

“But can you do it?”’ she demanded. 

“Yes, I can do it,” declared Widder. “‘AndI’vea marine 
paint for ships’ bottoms, a barnacle-proof paint, that I 
guess I can work out when I’m over there with them!”’ 


The girl sat silent for a long time. “Then th 
changes everything,’”’ she finally ventured. * 
“Are you sorry?” asked the astounded Widder. 

“No, I’m glad—very glad,” she told him, but h 
sign of the triumph that he had looked for i in he 
hazel eyes. 

“Tt was really your letter that did the trick,” h 
not so much to bridge the silence itself as that wi 
which seemed to be shouldering abysmally oi 

““So I’m the one that’s a failure,” she meditated 
She laughed a little, but there was a touch of bees 
that laughter. Two red spots showed on her face, ele 
beside the scarcely discernible cheek-bone hollows. 

“But you’ve got your position,’ protested Widd 
feeling that if they could no longer be linked together | 
failure they must in some way still be united by succe. 

“I’m not going to take that position,” she said, mee 
his gaze, but with an effort. 

“You’re not going to take it?” repeated the ai 
Widder. 

She shook her head in negation. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“T can’t explain the reason to-night.” 

Widder looked worried. 

“But what will you do?” he asked. fa 

“T scarcely know,” she told him. 

He accused himself, as he stole a glance at her tn 
face, of being a party to her failure. He was undoubtec 
the cause of it all. He had brought that medical dictiona’ 
into the game and compelled her to sail under false eolo| 
He had bolstered up her hopes and made this final failure 
hers all the harder to bear. It astonished him to find th 
his own success could suddenly mean so little to him. A) 
he wondered if, after all, it could even be called success, 

“But something must be done,’’ he protested. ee } 

“Oh, I’ll get along all right,” she said. 5 

But Widder could see that she spoke without spirit, 

“Would you rather I drop this?”’ he suddenly a 

“Why should you?” - | 

“Tf it’s going to make any difference,” he starmen 
“Y’d—Id rather go back to the old way.” 

She raised her head at this and looked steadily into | 
face. Her own face was very pale. But she did not: sper 

“You know,” Widder blundered on, ‘‘it was really y 
who elbowed me out of that rut of mine. I’d have gone 
and on without ever thinking of changing. And wher 
got in a tight place—and it is a tight place when y 
actually get to breaking counterfeit money—it was y 
that turned me straight again.” 

“But I was the cause of that too!”’ she protestaae 

“Well, I’m not sorry, when I remember it helpea you 
he said with sudden boldness. | 

“But I’m afraid it didn’t help me.’ | 

“Then I’ve never really repaid peo declared Widd 
“All I’ve done is mix things up for you!” ss 

“You’re the one friend, the one honest and disintere 
friend, I’ve known since I came to this city.” ww. 

Those words were like wine to Widder’s thirsty 80, 
But they were not enough. 

“And that’s the one thing I want to be,” he hl | 
courage to articulate. 

“But that’s the one thing, I’m afraid, we can’t i ‘ 
her quiet reply. 

“Why not?” he demanded, trying to fight ba t 
rising tide of his misery. | 
“T can’t tell you—now!”’  - 
“But when will you tell me?” yy 

It seemed to take all her courage to meet his stare. ; 

“When I tell you, it means that you will despise 
she finally said. 

Widder, with his brow wrinkled, stared wond 
into her white face. Then he felt his heart go down, 
a paper balloon with its fuse burned out. 

““You—you don’t mean that you’re married 
with a forlorn gulp of anguish. 

Her thin face colored, like a thin glass filled 
gundy. She was even able to laugh a little at 
misery in his stricken eyes. 

“No, I’m not married,” she said, looking 
him. Neither of them spoke for a minute or t 
rotund German waiter was taking away their s 
and putting a pickled Bismarck herring in fro: 

“And you’d rather not tell me anything? 
asked when the waiter had gone. 

““Can’t we let things go for to-night?” she as 

“Td rather let things go forever if it’s going © 
difference,’ Widder said with his eyes on hi 
herring. For that, he knew, was a recklessly darin 
and on occasions of such recklessness he seemed ° 
meet her quietly appraising eyes. 


SE RT 
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IDDER was awakened that night by the 
nibbling mice. He could hear them disti 
work on the wooden boards somewhere about 
He lay there in the dark, drowsily striving to lo¢ 
sound. Then he suddenly sat up in bed, wide awa 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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TN mater Oy SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 
impressively obvious man I ever met in LDV S) al LY Ly fe} IL a Jol 


the course of a long association with prac- 

oners of the palpable. There was nothing deep, subtle, 
\liant or unusual about him. When you opened his front 
yr you were in his back yard. He was about as impul- 
> as the Washington Monument, as versatile as the town 
ck, as capricious as the Statue of Liberty. He always 
ceeded in the regular order. He had a patent on the 
ent. He could say the evident thing in so momentous 
yanner that every pronouncement carried extraordinary 
ght. He had cultivated to so consummate a perfection 

fine art of telling the people what they already knew 
t every time he made a speech—which was often—he 
jeved a further reputation for wisdom, sagacity and 
ience. He was no pioneer of thought to blaze his way 
ough forests of ignorance. James Jason always pro- 
ded along the main-traveled roads of information, 
nsel and investigation. He stood 
rsquare on the Constitution, with 
old flag wrapped round him, and he 
er appeared in public without a plug 


Ie was never too busy to see an old 
yrade and never too occupied tomake 
»w one. Heran true to politicalform, 
ported the organization, voted al- 
7s for his party, was a student of 
nomic conditions, could make a tariff speech that 
nded as wise as an essay by John Stuart Mill, and had 
political comeback of any kind. He asserted his inde- 
dence when it wouldn’t have a reflex on the voting, 
formed his duties conscientiously, supported his can- 
ates loyally, and wore a Prince Albert coat buttoned 
itly across his chest. 

Ie belonged to the G. A. R., the Order of the Cincin- 
i, the Masons, the Elks and the Young Men’s Christian 
ociation. He was for everything the W. C. T. U. was 
deprecated the Mormon Church, and had been heard 
*emark that the Bible and Shakspere were all the lit- 
sure he needed. He toiled unceasingly, ate sparingly, 
nk occasionally, smoked pale domestic cigars and wore 
‘ack string tie. His shoes were always shined, his linen 
aaculate, his chin and cheeks clean-shaven. He wore a 
oping mustache and was bald for about two inches 
n the top of his forehead. His hair was grayish, his eye 
, brown, his smile was cordial, his figure correct and 
| proportioned. He was never harsh, never undignified, 
erina hurry, never dusty nor disheveled. His voice was 
odious and his control of it flawless. He moved about 
ly, was everybody’s friend, answered every letter and 
ened attentively while his colleagues were speaking. 
vogers entered politics as soon as he returned from the 
il War, where he had a good record. He was a second 
lieutenant when he 
went in and a brevet 
brigadier general 
when he came out. 
That made him 
“General”’ forever 
afterward. In the 
affair at Lookout 
Mountain he won 
special mention in 
the orders for lead- 
ing his brigade in a 
calm, unhurried, ur- 
bane manner against 
twice as many of the 
enemy, and driving 
them back with con- 
siderable loss. He 
studied law and was 
elected county at- 
torney. From that 
he progressed to the 
state Assembly, to 
the state Senate, to 
the office of state’s 
attorney, to Con- 
gress, and there he 
had burgeoned into 
the model statesman 
he was. He special- 
ized on one or two 
important matters 
of legislation, always 
concluded his me- 
morial orations in 
the House with that 
stanza from Tenny- 
son that tells of the 


‘e€ Could Say the Evident in So 
lomentous a Manner That Every 
ronouncement Carried Weight 


He Had Cultivated to Perfection the Fine Art of 
Telling People What They Already Knew 


opportunities of rising to better things on stepping stones 
of our dead selves, throwing in in the middle those lines 
which warn us that ‘we shall ne’er look on his like again,” 
or words to that effect; and the way he tore it off on the 
Fourth of July, and the way he cemented the North and 
South on Decoration Day, were classic. 

He had both ability and adaptability. He had consider- 
able courage, and though he always sought the path of 
least resistance, he never ran away from a fight or failed 
sturdily to defend his own opinions. His unalterable con- 
viction was that everything promulgated by his party was 
for that reason the highest and best doctrine obtainable 
for his country. He might contend in a caucus for his own 
ideas, but once the caucus decided, the law of that decision 
wasimmutableforhim. Helivedonhissalary, wasdomestic 
as a guinea pig, and went to church each Sunday morning. 
In his parlance anything that was outside the regular 
order was socialistic, and anything socialistic was anar- 
chistic. He favored the utmost rights for labor, but he also 
saw to it that capital had a chance. He did what he was 
told and never told what he did. To me he was a good deal 
of a bore, but that didn’t prevent his being a fine prospec- 
tive candidate. On the contrary, I guess it helped. 

I didn’t know him very well. I had met him at party 
affairs and often when he was on conference committees 
with me. His urbanity often exasperated me. He was 
irritatingly suave. At one national convention he had 
been voted for for vice president, but not nominated. He 
was a sought-for speaker in national campaigns and had 
traveled all over the country. And regular—why, he was 
so regular it made your head ache. He would no more 
think of bolting a party nomination or disputing a party 
tenet than he would think of doing a flip-flap in the middle 
of a tariff speech. 

“Tsuppose,”’ I said to Pliny next morning, “‘that Rogers 
will show up here in a plug hat and a Prince Albert coat.” 

s-Propalyen 

He did. He came in about ten o’clock, with his high hat 
and his tightly buttoned coat and a flower in his button- 
hole. He had been driven seven miles from the railroad, 
over a road so full of lumps and stumps it looked like the 
worst trail to the Dismal Swamp, and he arrived as neat 
and dustless as a bunch of wax camellias under a glass case 
on a whatnot. 

“Good morning, senator,”’ he chanted musically, hold- 
ing out his plump hand. “I trust you are in your usual 
excellent health. And how is my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Peters?” 

We both told him we were first-rate. He took off his hat, 
placed it carefully on the table, sat down in a chair, first 
spreading the tails of his coat and then hitching his trousers 
up over his knees. He gazed approvingly at the pine trees, 
made a short inventory of the cabin and regarded me 
mildly. I had on an old flannel shirt, highly irreverent 


trousers and discolored tan shoes, and I felt 
deplorably indecent. Pliny furtively took a 
cigar and removed himself to the lean-to, 
where he whittled his stick and extended that outstanding 
ear past the door-jamb. A small brass band could use 
that ear of Pliny’s for a sounding board. 

“You are very comfortable here, I should say,’ he 
declaimed, which was his way of starting an exciting con- 
versation. 

“How charming these trees are. In the last analysis, 
nothing is so beautiful as Nature. Art is art, but Nature, 
in her infinitude of wonderful and exquisite forms, certainly 
has charms to soothe us all.” 

“Help!” I said to myself. ‘‘Help!” and I looked round 
for Pliny, but all I could see of him was the outer edge of 
that ear. 

“T find it very enjoyable here,” I essayed. 

“Ah, yes.” 

He breathed that at me like the last cadence of 
a grand amen. 

“Good heavens!”’ I thought. “This is worse 
than I imagined.”’ Then I had a sudden, mis- 
chievous notion to try him out. 

“Will you have a drink?” I asked. 

“T shouldn’t mind.” 

I got the bottle and some glasses, and he poured himself 
a slug of rye that would have drowned Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry. 

“How!” he said, raising the glass and letting the liquor 
slip down his throat. I silently handed him the cigars. He 
took a long, black one, bit off the end, lighted a match, and 
puffed it on its way to good combustion. 

“Excuse me,’ I said, for I saw Pliny wigwagging at me 
from the lean-to. Pliny put his arm round my neck, drew 
my ear down to his lips and whispered: 

“Don’t get him wrong. He’s a good fellow. Regular 
human being. Don’t get him wrong. Put it up to him.” 

And he pushed me back toward the porch. I decided to 
eliminate preliminaries. 

“Mr. Rogers,” I said, pulling my chair along toward 
him, ‘“‘how would you like to be President of the United 
States?” 

“Very much,” he replied, as calmly as if I had asked him 
how he would like a piece of pie. 

“Exactly how much?” 

The Honorable James Jason Rogers looked me squarely 


.in the eye. He took a long draw at his cigar and let the 


smoke come trickling out of his nose. 

“Hnough,”’ he said, ‘‘to meet with any requirement that 
might be necessary.” 

“Any requirement?” 

I put a lot of emphasis on that ‘‘any.”’ 

“Any legitimate requirement’’; and he did some accen- 
tuation too, only he emphasized the second word instead 
of the first. fa 

SO he 0)t 
course, Mr. 
Rogers,” I 
hurried to say, 
“there never 
could be a 
thought of any 
illegitimate re- 
quirement. 
You under- 
stand that 
surely. What 
Imeant by my 
question was 
to ascertain if 
you, in such a 
campaign as we might 
have to make, would be 
dependable to the last 
ounce for compliance 
with such agreements 
as would necessarily 
have to be made—deals, 
you know, and such 
things. You understand 
politics and what is 
required.” 

I confess he had me 
tiptoeing. He smiled 
benignly at me. He was 
the most benignant 
man I ever knew, fairly 
apostolic. 

“T understand the 
necessities of politics, 
senator,” he said. ‘I 
have no delusions. 


He Was Never Too Busy to See 
an Old Comrade and Never Too 
Occupied to Make a New One 
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“By Ginger, Bill, I’m With You. 


I regret that at times we are forced to do things and take 
steps and utilize circumstances and adopt expedients that 
may not seem altogether just and in accord with the Golden 
Rule; but’’—and he baptized me with another smile—‘“‘as 
I am fully aware that exigencies often arise that make such 
procedure imperative, I console myself with the reflection 
that they generally redound to the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and am content.” 

Well, a child wouldn’t need a more direct intimation 
than that. He had climbed aboard me and was piloting 
me into his harbor. So I proceeded to get down to funda- 
mentals with him forthwith. 

The upshot of our talk, which lasted for a good many 
hours and in which Pliny joined, was that Rogers and I 
reached an agreement. I found he had the serene convic- 
tion that he would be President one day. He felt that, 
somewhere in a portion of the universe—just over his plug 
hat, maybe—a star of destiny was shining for him. How- 
ever, he was quite willing that I should coéperate with the 


star in bringing about this desired and gratifying climax to. 


his career as a statesman; and in return for my efforts, 
and those of the men who should be associated with me, he 
urbanely pledged himself to perform according to schedule 
on all party matters, and to consider me as his guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. More to the excellent point, he also 
promised I should have full swing, that he would redeem 
any pledges I felt obliged to make in the way of promises 
of jobs and legislation, provided, of course, no scandal was 
attached. He wanted to be President, and he didn’t shy 
at any hurdleI put up. Still I felt, after talking with him, 
that everything I presented to him must be regular and 
organization, or he would balk. James Jason Rogers was 
nobody’s fool and nobody’s crook. He would play poli- 
tics, and he was broad in his views as to what playing poli- 
tics required; but he never forgot his own interests or the 
preservation of the proprieties. 

“Will he stick?” I asked Pliny, after Rogers and I had 
shaken hands on our agreements next morning and Rogers 
had gone to get the train. 

“Like glue,” Pliny answered; ‘‘only you mustn’t be 
raw. Regular order always—regular order.” 

Pliny and I talked for two days, outlining our plans. 
We left together. I lost him at the first junction and 
did not see him again until just before Congress opened. 
Then he came in with a handful of newspaper clippings. 
He had been busy. Oddly enough, a good many of the 
newspaper boys had sent out a Sunday special article to 
the illuminating effect—to me, at any rate—that James 
Jason Rogers and William H. Paxton were bosom friends 
and had been for years. It seems we had been comrades 
“on the tented field”’ in our youth, had been associated in 
our early political days, were closely identified with one 
another in Congress, both loyal party men—in short, that 
we had been Damon-and-Pythiasing round all our lives 
practically. 

“T didn’t know this, Pliny,” 
read some of the clippings. 

“Well, you know it now. And, senator 

“What?” 

“Don’t forget it.” 


I commented, after I had 


” 
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E HAD a meeting in Washington on the night of the 
first of December in my committee room on the Senate 
side. Masters and Pawkins and Gainer and Hutt and 
Freeman were there—all of those who had met with me in 


Who’s Your Man?”’ 
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NewYork, including Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry and Henry 
Clay Custis. One phase 
developed early in the 
meeting. They all had the 
best interests and the re- 
habilitation of the party 
at heart,and were ardently 
desirous of returning to 
power; but though they 
were undeniably and 
stanchly in the cause, there 
was a keen, not to say 
concerted, desire to ascer- 
tain just what there was 
in it for themselves. For 
aggregated, unappeasable 
selfishness no class of men 


approaches professional 
politicians. They want 
not only the best of it, but 
all of it. 


They were coy. 
‘““What’s the good word?” they said to 
me. ‘‘What’s the plan? How did you make 
out?” 

I put them on the grill, one by one. After 
I had finished with them it was developed 
that the protected manufacturers and their 
associates—the usual producers—were well 
aware of the danger they were in, but felt 
more inclined to put up their money to stop 
or lessen the hurt that might come to them 
from the opposition than to invest in a future. They did 
not want to lose anything. That was the sum of it. The 
mere thought of being clubbed away from the trough gave 
them not only pause, but pain. They thought something 
might be done—they didn’t know just what, but some- 
thing—that would compel or cajole the opposition to ease 
up on them. Perhaps the situation wasn’t so bad as it 
seemed. As for the next presidential election, that was 
four years away, and many things might happen in four 
years. Perhaps the opposition would fail so lamentably in 
their conduct of governmental affairs that no large fund 
would be necessary. Anyhow, why not wait and see? 

There I had it. We had been fostering and fattening 
these tariff barons for years and years, and now when we 
were in extreme need they grudged their tithe. Further- 
more, I could see that my colleagues had been talking and 
thinking during the time I had been fishing. They were 
all loyally banded together in the common cause, of course, 
but where did I come in as the leader of the movement? 
They didn’t say that. They were polite and pleasant and 
smooth and unctuous; but I got it, none the less. 

I looked them over—ten or a dozen leaders of a party, 
men who had been in public life for years and who had 
profited thereby. There was about as much party fealty 
among them as there is patriotism in a Chinese village. 
They were not for the party. They considered the party 
was for them. Now I am not spreading any unguent 
on myself. I was for Paxton just as much as Pawkins was 
for Pawkins. My only virtue in the circumstances was 
that I had more vision than they had. Those estima- 
ble gentlemen, statesmen and patriots were concerned 
with the immediate dollar, and so were their producing 
clients. They 
couldn’t see ahead, 
or didn’t try to. 

Terupted. Foran 
hour the thought 
had been pounding 
in my brain that the 
only thing for me to 
do was to use a club. 
Irose and hammered 
on the table. 

Mien. aaiesaids 
“the trouble with 
this entire outfit is 
that it has been in 
the parlor so long 
that it has forgotten 
what the workshop 
looks like. Now 
there area few things 
I want to say to you, 
and I’ll begin by 
telling you, for your - 
own information and 
for the information 
of your pets and 
protégés, the tariff 
barons, that any 
ideas you may have 
that the opposition 
will not be so drastic 
in the revision of the 
tariff, and in other 


**HowsDo, Senator. 
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| 
disconcerting directions, as may have been indicated j/ 
the advance notices, are as erroneous as a table of Statistic 
showing what the protective tariff has done for the work 
ingman. I have taken pains to inform myself on that poinj 
They are going through and we can’t stop them. Nobod 
can stop them. Itisn’t in the cards. They intend to try 
that tariff until there won’t be an ad-valorem advantag 
in it to any person whatsoever, and particularly not to an 
person of similar type to your hesitating friends. Don’ 
make any mistake about that. 

“Secondly, I know, if you do not, that the time to hegi 
to play this game that will get us back into power if w 
play it right is now, this minute, and not next week or ney 
year. And I want to say to you that I am going to begi 
playing it now. If you want to sit in I shall be glad to hay 
you for the sake of old times; but whether you do sit in ¢ 
not, I am dealing. I, for one, do not intend to limit m 
activities to opposing our friends on the other side of th 
chamber with speeches and lamentations and prophecies ¢ 
evil. I am going to work. 

“Thirdly, this game requires money. You can’t tal 
this situation away and you can’t vote it away, for th 
other side has the votes. Now I shall get that money an 
I shall spend it. I have enough of my own to start wit] 
I can find more. If you and your clients want to buy chiy 
now is the time to take a few stacks. If you don’t buy no 
the stacks will be much dearer later on.” 

Marco Polo Pawkins arose. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ he said in his oiliest manner, “th: 
our good friend and colleague, whom we esteem so high] 
and whose immense capabilities we admire, is a little to 
impetuous in this matter. Personally I fail to compr 
hend why he is in so much haste. We have as yet only 
most indefinite knowledge of what legislation is likely { 
be proposed, and until we acquire definite information 
appeals to me, as an individual deeply concerned in tl 
restoration to power of our beloved party, that no han 
can come in sitting quietly by and observing the trend ( 
events rather than by rushing precipitately in and tryin 
to force a conclusion.” 

He said a lot more along the same lines, and so did son 
of the others. When it was all over, Masters, Freeman an 
Uncle Lemuel Sterry—to my surprise—had lined up wit 
me, and Gainer had given a halfway assent. H. W. Hu) 
was ardently for delay. So was Bancroft. He thought 
compromise might be effected. The others favored a peric 
of observation. 

“Tt may be,” said H. W. Hutt, “‘that they will n 
attack the tariff until the regular session begins, a ye 
from now.” 

“Tt may be,’”’ I replied; ‘‘but they are holding secri 
sessions at this very minute and are going over the sche 
ules.” 

Pliny had told me that, and when Jenkins heard it | 
joined. Thus I had a rather useful organization for a star 

Next morning Uncle Lemuel brought Peletiah Mort 
over to see me. Peletiah was of the House, and a pow 
therein. He was our party’s most conspicuous represen 
ative of the plain people. He wore homespun clothes ar 
cowhide boots and silk underwear. He didn’t shave h 
neck and he spoke in the vernacular of the Corn Belt. fF 
maintained somewhere within a tremolo that was the fine 
and most touching thing of its oratorical kind I had ev 
heard. He could saturate his voice with tears, until y 
felt that he didn’t sleep because of the woes of the farm 


He Whirled Round in His Chair, Leaned Forward and Growled: 


What is It?” 
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nd the workingman; and he used to slide into the back 
‘oor of Mortimer’s restaurant almost every night and eat 
errapin and canvasback duck. He felt for the people, 
vept for them, labored for their uplift and got their votes. 
Je wouldn’t have an automobile because it savored of the 
rrogance of wealth; and he constantly boasted he had 
erved for forty years in Congress and was poorer than he 
yas when he began# Also, he had six bank accounts in New 
ork and owned a street-car line in a big Southern city. 

Peletiah was no slouch of a politician. He listened to 
ay plan, chewed up several cigars, spat much, and said 
yhen I had finished: 

“By ginger, Bill, I’m with you. Who’s your man?” 

“Jim Rogers.” 

Peletiah half closed his eyes and said nothing for a time. 

“Wal,” he finally announced, ‘‘I don’t see’s you kin do 
nybetter,and you might 
oa durned sight worse. 
know him. He’s coun- 
ry bred and city broke. 
[e’ll perform. Nothin’ 
o be said about it yet, I 
uppose.”” 

“Not yet. I’ve got to 
et some money first.” 

“Wal, count on me fur 
nythin’ I kin do.” 

I was glad to have 
Tortor. 

He was a distinct 
sset, for he not only 
rould do what he said he 
‘ould do, but he had in- 
uence enough in the 
fouse to get me a lot of 
ipport over there. 

“T was readin’ a piece 
1 the paper the other day 
nat you’n’ Jim’s bin 
‘iends since boyhood. 
fight have knowed 
mmethin’ was up. You 
re about as close a friend 
f Jim’s as you are of the 
zar of Rooshy.” 

‘*Pel,” I said,“ we have 
een lifelong friends since 
week ago Tuesday.” 

“That’s a considerable 
eriod in this game,” he 
ung back at me as he 
‘umped out. 


Ix 


ILL,” said Uncle 

Lemuel Sterry next 
.orning, “‘I dropped off 
1 New York on my way 
ver here.” 

Sterry had appeared suddenly at my elbow. I was not 
artain whether he had slid down the chimney or had 
afted in through the ventilator. 

“That’s interesting.” 

“T dropped off in New York and I had a talk with some 
[ the men we know over there. They told me a few things 
bout what they have in mind.” 

“Sit down, Lemuel,” I urged. “Sit down and tell me 
1 about it.” 

“Well, it’s this way. They see the advantage that has 
ecrued to a lot of their plans under our beneficent system 
' protection, and they are getting ready to spread out— 
’ were getting ready to until this election hit them.” 

“Spread out? How?” 

“Why, every way. It’s asimple proposition of combina- 
on. If, for example, one steel mill can make a lot of 
loney, even with fierce competition and rebating, and 
i that, they figure that a lot of steel mills and associated 
dustries can make a heap more money if they combine 
any of them into one corporation—make a trust of it.” 

“Nothing novel about that.’ 

: I know it, but here’s the point! They are not only 
ung to combine many steel mills and many other things, 
it they are going to combine them in such a way that 
ie combiners will be big winners before the start. Sup- 
se they gather in half a billion dollars’ worth of mills, 
y. Then all they have to do is to capitalize the outfit 
a billion or two billions, unload the stock on the pub- 
, and they’ve got all the money there is right off the 
it, to say nothing of the advantages they’ll have in 
e way of suppressing competition and all that. 

We know about trusts and combinations, but, Bill, we 
€ mere infants when it comes to knowing about them the 
ay those chaps do. We think in millions. They think in 
lions. They have got in mind some combinations that 
ill stagger the financial world by their size and break the 
vesting world by the amount of water in them. They will 
vuble the capital they invest before they begin operations 
’ the selling of stock based on inflated valuations, and 


“Good Morning, Senator,’’ He Chanted Musically. 


then they can go along, with competition stifled, and milk 
the public as they choose. They are fixing to put all sorts 
of things together—railroads, factories, mills, about every- 
thing—and before they get through they will have sold by 
the drop to the investing public as much water as there is 
in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“Lemuel,” I said, “‘a faint glimmer of what you are 
driving at comes over me.” 

“T thought maybe you’d understand. Well, they can’t 
do that unless we let them do it.”’ 

“That’s true.” 

“There are laws enough now to stop it, or we could make 
a few more if necessary.” 

“We could.” 

“Tf we hadn’t lost probably they would have gone ahead.”’ 

“T have no doubt of it.’ 


“And probably weshould have allowed them to go ahead.” 

“Probably.” 

“They can’t do it now with the opposition in power, nor 
for four years.” 

“They cannot.” 

“Tf we get back they can do it.” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Tf we let them.” 

“cc Wes 

“Then the situation seems to be in our control.” 

“Provided we get back.” 

“Certainly; but their greatest interest is to have us back.”’ 

ee Lbs 

“Well, don’t you think this is remarkable weather for 
this time of the year?”’ And he vanished. 

Uncle Lemuel had put his finger on the exact spot toward 
which my thoughts and plans were directed. It was plain 
enough that the ordinary producers could not be induced 
to produce other than in the ordinary way, so I must 
extend my drifts and levels into extraordinary producers— 
potentially so, at any rate. There was but one thing to do, 
and that was to go to see Robert A. Broad, the biggest 
financial power in New York and one of the greatest in 
the world. 

I knew Broad well. I had done things for him and he 
had done things for me. He was a massed and massive 
citizen. He maintained a sort of an ogre reputation about 
himself. It was common opinion that he ate them alive. 
He was a rough, hard, masterful man, worth millions, head 
of a vast organization ramifying all over the world, who 
dealt in money because he could get most power with 
money and who loved power above allelse. He was titanic 
in thought and voleanic in execution, and he liked to think 
he scared stiff everybody who came in contact with him. 
That satisfied his sense of power just as juggling with 
millions did. 

“Styles,” I ordered my clerk, “call Mr. Robert A. 
Broad on the long distance and tell him I want to speak 
with him.” 


“I Trust You are in Your Usual Excellent Health”’ 


“Mr. Broad is on the wire, sir,’’ the clerk reported. 

“Hello. That you, Mr. Broad? This is 
Paxton—Senator Paxton. Very well, thank you. 
Shall you be there to-morrow? At what time? ... 
Ten o’clock in the morning. I can have fifteen min- 
utes? All right, I’ll be there. Good-by.” 

I went over to New York that afternoon and was at 
Broad’s office at ten o’clock next morning. A clerk showed 
me in through two rooms and thence to a third, inside 
room, where the great man was. Broad didn’t get up as I 
entered. Instead he whirled round in his chair, put a hand 
on either knee, leaned forward a bit and growled: 

““How-do, senator. What is it?” 

If Broad had been a young man in those days he could 
have qualified as a White Hope. He was two inches more 
than six feet, broad in the shoulders, thick in the chest, and 
thick everywhere else ex- 
cept mentally. His 
paunch was thick, his 
thighs were thick, and so 
were his feet, his fingers 
and his voice. He was 
big and beefy and fierce. 
His eyes were cold and 
hard and set far apart; 
his forehead wide rather 
than high; his hair bushy 
and coarse and white. He 
wore a closely trimmed 
beard that ambushed his 
thick lips, and as the 
beard, originally black, 
had remained black while 
his hair whitened, the 
contrast between the 
lower half of his face and 
the top of his head was 
startling. He was a ter- 
rifying person as he sat 
with his great hands on 
his great knees and 
glared at me. 

“What is it? What is 
Ita Datedceat 7 wahe 
growled. 

Itooka chair, although 
he didn’t ask me to, and 
said: ‘“‘You’re looking 
very well.’”’ 

“Glad to hearit. What 
ISiteo 

“Money.”’ 

“Tknow that. Couldn’t 
be anything else when 
any of you fellows come 
over here. How much? 
What for?”’ 

“You said I could have 
fifteen minutes.” 

“So I did. So I did. Don’t waste them. Go ahead. 
What is it?” 

All the time he looked as if he intended to spring out of 
his chair and bite me. 

“T want a million dollars.” 

“Million dollars? What for?’ 

**Polities.” 

“What kind of politics?” 

“Presidential politics.” 

“Go ahead. Talk quickly. I’m busy.” 

“We've lost the presidency. The opposition is coming in. 
They intend to do a lot of things that will be uncomfort- 
able for you and your friends, but they won’t do the most 
uncomfortable thing, for they won’t know explicitly what 
that most uncomfortable thing is. Now we’ve got to get 
back in power. You want us back in power.” 

“Hold on! Hold on! What do we want you back in 
power for? Nothing but an expense to us. What for?” 

“You want us back in power because there isn’t a living 
chance, and you know it, for you to carry out the big 
trustmaking plans you have unless we are in power and do 
not enforce the present laws against you or make new ones 
to harass you.” 

“What do you mean? Who told you about any plans?” 

“Never mind who told me. You have trusts, combina- 
tions, that mean millions, maybe billions, to you for under- 
writing, for overcapitalization, for watered stock and cheap 
bonds sold dear. Same with the railroads. You can make 
these combinations if the Administration at Washington 
is amiable and amenable. You can’t make them to save 
your life if the Administration isn’t. Do you follow me?” 

“Go ahead. State your case.” 

“That’s about all there is to it. If I have the money I 
can elect the right man as president four years from now. 
If we elect our president we'll get the House, too, and the 
Senate. In that case I am here to pledge you that, if you 
put up the money to enable us to win, we will do nothing 
to block your plans. If you don’t—but you will.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Aln Elastic World 


HE figures are largely guesswork; but probably the 

number of men actually under arms in Europe last year 
averaged from twelve to fifteen millions—say, rather more 
than half the total number of males in the United States, 
aged eighteen years and upward, who are gainfully 
employed. These men produced very little. If about half 
the male workers of every sort in the United States knocked 
off work for a year we should expect:an enormous decrease 
in national production. But it seems likely that Europe 
last year produced about as much as ever before. 

In agriculture the outturn appears to have been up to 
the average. In manufactures, though there was a great 
falling-off in some lines, particularly for the export trade, 
there was a tremendous increase in other lines that directly 
supplied the war. The munitions output involved building 
up a vast new industry in a single year, with millions of 
hands idle. Probably the population of Europe was fairly 
well fed and clothed last year. After meeting that basic 
requirement there was an immense surplus for war supplies 
and other objects. 

It is a very elastic world. There is really no end to its 
stretching capacity. With right organization and incen- 
tive there is really no end to its producing capacity. A 
military school talks about the necessity of fighting for 
new, distant markets. But there are always a dozen new 
markets, richer than any in Africa or China, right round 
the corner and just waiting for the idea—an automobile 
idea, a talking-machine idea, a moving-picture idea—that 
will bring them into being. 

Of late, world production has increased in a year as much 
as formerly it did in fifty or a hundred. Education and 
organization explain it. There is no end to that road. 


Savings and Success 


EPOSITS in the savings banks of New York increased 
last year. At the same time savings deposits in the 
post office multiplied by three. In the fiscal year the 
increase of postal-savings deposits the country over 
exceeded fifty per cent, the number of depositors rising 
above half a million and the amount on deposit to sixty- 
five million dollars. 

Of course this was no injury to other savings banks, but, 
on a broad view, a benefit to them. Mainly the postal 
banks have appealed to depositors who would have 
responded less readily or not at all to the appeal of other 
banks. And there should be an appeal to reach everybody 
in the nation who can save. The elaboration of the system 
in France, for example, is amazing. A man is offered 
almost as many different ways of saving his money as 
there are ways of spending it, and the saving offer is made 
about as persistently as the spending offer. 

The United States is thriftier than it is commonly given 
credit for being, because statistics most frequently quoted 
do not give all savings deposits, and because a vast deal of 
saving goes on outside of savings institutions. Yet it does 
not live up to its opportunities by a long way. One of the 
country’s ablest business men said not long ago that any- 
one could tell whether he was going to succeed or fail by 
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his ability to save. If he could not save he could not suc- 
ceed. At any rate, inability to save, for a man with an 
income above the bread line and no unusual ill luck, implies 
a lack of self-control that is not conducive to success. 
Like nearly everything else, it is a matter of habit; and, 
with a little determination to begin with, the right habit is 
as easily formed as the wrong one. Try it this new year. 


An Optical Illusion 


VERY thoughtful friend, with somewhat impaired di- 
gestion—which may account for his thoughtful- 
ness—observed the other day that a great change had 
occurred in the United States during his lifetime. When 
he was young, he said, people gathered in churches on 
New Year’s Eve. With the solemn cheer of hymns and 
prayer they watched the old year’s death and the birth of 
the new. Now people gather in the most expensive res- 
taurants and mark their sense of the passing of time by 
consuming great quantities of food and wine, for which 
they have no particular need, meantime dancing round the 
laden tables to the ribald strains of an orchestra, the more 
enthusiastic always spilling champagne by the quart into 
the fountain or the palm tubs. 

Our friend was suffering from a common optical illu- 
sion—mistaking that part of the United States which he 
happened to see for the whole thing. Probably if he had 
gone back to the home village he would have seen an observ- 
ance of New Year’s Eve in pretty much the old sober 
spirit. Noticing certain city phenomena, some people are 
saying that American women have become mere extrava- 
gant parasites, although something like twenty millions of 
them work and save equally with industrious males. 

Reports from New York, Chicago, and elsewhere indi- 
cate that something like a million inhabitants did celebrate 
New Year’s Eve in the gay manner mentioned by our 
friend. The emphasis or the common point of view has 
rather shifted along with the cityward shift of population. 
Formerly what people did in the country attracted most 
attention. Now city doings get most notice. This is a 
change, of course; but not the revolution that some 
observers take it for. 


Al Pill for Politicians 


ROBABLY nobody takes the absurd pretensions of 

politics seriously. There is never a national election ora 
major bill before Congress but gentlemen on both sides shout 
that the well-being of the nation hangs upon the issue— 
whereas in a good many cases it makes no difference at all 
who is elected or whether the bill is passed or defeated. 

As an agreeable antidote to politics’ pretensions, try 
Buckle, whose History of Civilization outlines about the 
most ambitious attempt to appraise human doings yet 
undertaken. Political doings he appraises near zero. In 
his opinion Adam Smith, by writing the Wealth of Nations, 
made a greater contribution to the happiness of mankind 
“than has been effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history has preserved 
an authentic record.” 

Again: “‘But it is absurd, it would be a mockery of all 
sound reasoning, to ascribe to legislation any share in the 
progress of civilization; or to expect any benefit from 
future legislators except that sort of benefit which consists 
in undoing the work of their predecessors.” 


State Income Tax 


NEY YORK seems minded to adopt an income tax. 
Until Wisconsin’s recent undertaking in that line 
every state income tax in this country had been a rank 
failure, and the opinion was pretty commonly held that 
a state could not successfully levy such a tax. Unless our 
memory is much at fault, Professor Seligman, who has 
studied the subject very extensively and who now seems 
favorable to the New York proposal, was of that opinion. 

A state cannot, tax incomes at the source comprehen- 
sively, because the source of the income is often outside the 
state. In the past this has involved wholesale evasions and 
an extensively evaded income tax is about the most obnox- 
ious and intolerable device in the whole field of taxation. 

An argument for income taxation is that it promotes 
government economy, because an extravagant govern- 
ment cannot be popular with voters who are paying directly 
out of their own pockets for its support. That argument 
fails in respect of the Federal income tax; in fact, it is per- 
verted. With over fifteen million Federal voters, less than 
four hundred thousand make an income-tax return, and 
the great bulk of the tax is paid by a few thousand persons 
in half a dozen states. This situation is an incentive to 
extravagance rather than to economy. 


Poetry That Lives 


f BY middle-aged persons were looking over the literary 
stuff in their minds the other evening. They found that 
which they possessed most securely had been read years 
before. They could repeat with approximate accuracy 
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passages of Shakspere, Milton, Shelley or Tennyson which 
perhaps they had not looked at in twenty years. Of Poetry 
read later hardly a line remained. 
The reason, of course, was that when they were youngand — 
took it seriously they memorized what seemed most strik- 
ing in the verse they read. In later lazy years they dropped | 
the habit. For a person of normal retentive powers the 
habit of memorizing poetry is casi iormnea Unfortu- 
nately it is as easily lost. It is doubtful if verse is much | 
worth reading unless the most striking thing about it js 
worth memorizing. Otherwise it is no distinct feature of 
the mind, but only a vague object in the general fog, 
There is not much use in looking at a picture or a statue — 
unless afterward one can recall at least what is most strik- 
ing about it. 
Probably young Webster, with only a few books, learn- _ 
ing the Psalms and other parts of the Bible by heart, was | 
really doing better for his mind than if he had been brows- — 
ing through a library that left few clear thoughts and — 
images. We say, memorize your poetry when you are ' 
young. Probably you will be too lazy to doit afterward, 


The Railroad Outlook 


EWER miles of railroad were built in the United States 

last year than in any other year for a generation, and © 
more miles of railroad were in bankruptcy than ever before, | 
That illustrates the case of the railroads. 

A hypercritical or hostile attitude on the part of govern- _ 
mental bodies may fairly be charged with no inconsiderable 
part of the responsibility for virtual stoppage of railroad 
extension. But bad management is chargeable with nearly 
all the receiverships. The trouble is that one set of obsery- 
ers wants to charge the whole thing on government regula- 
tion and another set wants to charge the whole thing on — 
bad management. | 

Railroads have been injuriously bumped and jostled by © 
public commissions. Wherever they have been knocked 
down and mangled, it was by their own directors. Better- | 
minded commissions will by no means meet the whole need 
of the railroad system. It needs decidedly better-minded 
managements than several whose errors and crimes have | 
been exposed the last two years. 

We are of the cheering opinion that both commissions . 
and managements are better for what has happened. If _ 
they were not it would be a rather desperate case. For 
some time to come, at least, there will probably be no such © 
light-handed and light-fingered dealing with the responsi- — 
bilities of railroad management as occurred in the most | 
notorious cases of the recent past. Probably there will be — 
a broader view and a deeper sense of responsibility on the © 
regulatory side too. 3 | 


Solving Things 


ie YOU should happen to look back a year you would © 
recall, with surprise, that the country then had a great 
and urgent problem on its hands. It was the worst period | 
of industrial depression we had known for a long while. © 
The number of unemployed men was estimated all the 
way from two millions up. An investigation in New York | 
City indicated upward of two hundred thousand there. | 
It was generally felt that something of a permanent nature — 
must be done to solve this exigent problem of unemploy- | 
ment. Many meetings were held, committees appointed, | 
plans proposed. You will find a great deal about it in the | 
newspapers of a year ago. 

Of course there is no problem now. Labor is quite fully 
employed. Shortage of hands is complained of here and | 
there. 

Mostly our problems solve themselves, in so far as they get | 
solved at all. Possibly two or three years hence somebody, 
in looking over the newspaper files to find the price of eggs 
this winter, will notice some big headlines and exclaim: 

“By Jove, I’d forgotten all about that agitation for 
preparedness against war!’ 


Taxes @ 

ROM various untoward circumstances—such as 2 

heavy frost in the late spring that killed the fruit, con- 
tinuous rain in harvest, blight that afflicted the potatoes, 
and soft corn which made it expedient to market imma- 
ture swine when the price was low—the farm made a net 
deficit for the year of four hundred-and-odd dollars. The 
farmer got not only no return on his investment but no pay 
for his own and his wife’s labor. 

His taxes for the year amounted to one hundred and 
sixty dollars. This is the Federal income tax that a married 
man pays on a net income of twenty thousand dollars. If 
his income is derived from a professional calling, such as 
law, medicine, engineering, which requires very little fixed 
and visible plant, that income tax in many states will be 
the only tax he pays; and if he is unscrupulous he can 
possibly get out of paying a good part of that by malsing 
a false return. 

You can hardly put your finger on this tax business any- 
where without touching something wrong. 


a OSS Sane aeee 
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constantly finding a job for a new type 

of retail salesman. He must have two 
main qualifications to fillit: First, willingness to work long 
hours, twenty-four hours a day, in fact, and stay right on 
the job Sundays and holidays. He ought to have a strong 
constitution, because the work will not permit absence on 
account of sickness. 

Second, the wages are moderate, very moderate. To be 
frank, they are quite low. For in some cases he will be 
expected to take his pay out of the profit on one twenty- 
five-cent sale weekly. Besides selling goods he will have 
duties as a collector, bookkeeper, inspector and credit man. 

Some job! 

Some salesman! 

Of course no human being can put in the hours for the 
wages. It is a job for an iron man. And so a cast-iron 
salesman is invariably found filling those places. 

This cast-iron salesman is often referred to superficially 
as a “slot machine.”’ The term has become one of reproach 
for human beings, expressing lack of individuality, 
unthinking action, and so on. Most people assume that 
the cast-iron salesman is a mere automaton, and treat him 
accordingly. But in that respect most people are mistaken. 
If you deal with him as an employer, and set him to selling 
your goods or service, and go no more deeply into his 
nature than to regard him as automatic, he will disappoint 
your hopes and lose your money. If you approach him as 
a customer, and try to obtain goods from him on the 
assumption that he is without brains, it is just within the 
possibilities that he may land you in jail. 

You see, our modern scheme of distributing goods and 
service is complicated, costly, and none too complete. It 
leaves all sorts of odd corners neglected. After you have 
placed your merchandise over the country in branch 
depots, and appointed sales representatives, and stocked 
up the jobbers and retail merchants, there will still be 
spots where you might sell more goods if you could hire 
some of these cast-iron salesmen to attend to the business. 

Just picture a retail drug store in every room of a hotel, 
carrying a stock of a single article in a line of six or eight 
toilet requisites, and averaging one twenty-five-cent sale 
a week. That is the smallest successful drug-store in crea- 
tion, and only a cast-iron 
clerk could keep it open, 
ready to make a sale any 


Nees: the world of business is 


Just now the cast-iron gum salesman is having a great 
growth of his business in factories. It has been found that 
the chewing of gum is beneficial to the health in some 
occupations, and in other trades that it prevents talking 
and so increases output. Commissions on sales are often 
paid in to employers’ benefit funds. 

It is not possible to maintain a parcel checkroom in the 
average country railroad station, because the place is 
deserted much of the time. But the cast-iron salesman can 
take care of the parcel-checking business. A battery of 
steel lockers is provided, each large enough to hold a suit 
case or other luggage. A passenger opens the door, puts 
his stuff inside, drops a dime in a slot and locks the door. 
Then the key can be taken out and carried away. It is his 
““check.”” No standing in line, no mixing of people’s 
belongings, no chance of pilfering, no trouble to the station 
agent. 

A corner cigar store near the water front is not reaching 
all the trade in its territory, for down on the docks there 
are teamsters and freight handlers who cannot spare the 
time to buy tobacco. A few slot machines properly placed 
in the freight houses add to the tobacconist’s turnover. 

A new office building goes up. There will be a couple of 
dozen persons in the lobby every day who want to tele- 
phone. A telephone booth will be a convenience to the 
owner of the building and a revenue-maker for the tele- 
phone company. But a difficulty arises: Who will tend 
that booth and collect a nickel from each patron on a turn- 
over of fifty cents to a dollar daily? There is only one 
attendant who can hold down the job and make a profit. 
Hire a cast-iron man! 

The public is a big baby on some sides of its nature. It 
demands service at cost, such as postage stamps in the 
hotel or drug store at post-office prices, and expects things 
for nothing, such as matches, paper drinking cups, paper 
towels, soap. The penny slot machine not only enables the 
public to serve itself in these little matters but makes it 
pay its own way, furnishing towels and cups for a copper. 

An electric-light company discovered that fifty cents a 
night was charged by one of the hotels in its town for the 


hour, day or night. 

Think of the petty traffic 
in trinkets and service at 
railroad stations, ferry 
houses, street-car transfer 
points, factories and the 
like. While people wait in 
such places they will spend 
a penny for gum or choco- 
late, ascertain their weight, 
listen to music, have their 
fortunes told, occupy them- 
selves by stamping their 

names on metal baggage 
markers. 

Nobody but a cast-iron 
man could take care of this 
peculiar trade. 


Big Penny Profits 


CAN get a hand- 
some profit out of it, 
however, when intelligently 
supervised, and is doing it, 
and continually reaching 
out for new territory. The 
penny gum machine on 
your station platform may 
be backed by aten-million- 
dollar corporation. Some 
years ago when tariff 
tinkerers at Washington 
reached the chocolate 
schedule and propcsed to 
raise it, there was an ex- 
_ cited protest from a New 
York congressman who 
stated that slot-machine 
trade in penny chocolate 
would be hampered. In 
one section of New York 
City alone, he said, that 
trade amounted to more 
than a quarter of a million 
dollars yearly. 
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use of an electric fan in a guest’s room. The 
fan used not more than five cents’ worth of 
current, yet the hotel management maintained 
that accounting and attendance made this high charge 
necessary. Naturally such cost limited the use of fans. 
It was a clear case of a job for the cast-iron man—electric 
fans in every room giving several hours’ coolness for a dime 
dropped in a slot. 

The cast-iron salesman is being utilized to register letters 
and take savings deposits in Germany. He sells railroad 
tickets at lonely stations, sells gasoline in busy garages, 
furnishes a nickel’s worth of compressed air for automobile 
tires. The Germans have even set him at work as an 
efficiency man, for by a system of coin-operated meters on 
machines using gas for heating, welding and the like, he 
keeps track of detailed costs on each activity without the 
bother of fine figuring. 

These are the cast-iron man’s typical jobs. Every day they 
grow in number and originality. You find a place where he 
can render his particular kind of service, give him a stock 
of goods and a money till, bolt him securely in his neglected 
corner, and go away, leaving him alone, to transact busi- 
ness with the public to the best of his ability. What 
happens to him after that is highly interesting. 


Good Supervision Necessary 


OUR back is hardly turned before the public takes 

notice and begins todo things to him. It glances over his 
goods, studies his methods of trading, looks for his short- 
comings, offers him bad money, defective money, washers 
and slugs. If it can get his goods or service away without 
any equivalent the public feels that it has scored a point in 
some exciting game. If good money is dropped in and he 
fails to deliver the goods a complaint follows, even if the 
transaction involves only a penny. 

He is just a dummy, an automaton. People bring 
human intelligence to bear on him from every angle. 
Sometimes he is fooled, and again he fools those who try to 
take advantage of him. His days are always full of hap- 
penings. : 

About the first principle of selling through slot machines 
is that they must be backed up with good supervision. The 
cast-iron salesman gets out 
of order like any other 
mechanism, and needs 
maintenance. In selling 
slot machines to people who 
want to put them out as 
revenue producers, there 
has been too much dwelling 
on the possibilities for mak- 
ing money automatically, 
and not enough has been 
said about the losses and 
difficulties. You can takea 
very moderate turnover, 
even in pennies, and by 
figuring a large number of 
machines, working twenty- 
four hours a day and every 
day in the year, and leay- 
ing out repairs, theft and 
other items, quickly run 
slot-machine profits into 
impressive totals. But this 
is mere multiplication, and 
the slot machine does not 
live up to the paper totals. 
Just about the time it 
ought to be earning ninety 
cents clear on every dollar, 
with no trouble to its owner 
other than the necessity 
of going round to collect 
the coins, something is sure 
tohappen. Themechanism 
gets out of order, or the 
machine is robbed, and 
there are repairs or losses 
to be charged up. 

One of the largest penny 
gum machine corporations 
in the East has found that 
maintenance is the key to 
profits. Alongsubway and 
railroad lines, where great 
numbers of machines are 
kept, a force of inspectors 


Lady Egiantine 


is constantly at work, fill- 
ing machines, taking away 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Because: They buy their lumber on an even footing with 


the lumber dealer. 


Because: They evade the usual 18% lumber waste. 


Because: Their carpenters save one day in every three 


building the home. 


Because: ALADDIN helps them avoid the usual ex- 


pensive mistakes. 


First: 
the manufacturer. 
lumber dealer himself. 


You have the advantage of buying your lumber direct from 
Thus you buy direct from the same source as the 


Second: The Aladdin Readi-Cut system designs houses to use mill- 
run lengths of lumber — just as it comes from the forest—and your car- 
penter does not need to waste any material by cutting during the erection 
of your house. Thus you save the usual 18% waste. 


Third: By avoiding the necessity for measuring, sawing and fitting 
by your carpenter, your labor bill will be reduced practically one-third. 


Fourth: Aladdin’s co-operation, instructions and advice during the 
erection of your home will fortify you against expensive mistakes so 
common to most inexperienced home builders. 


Facts are established by actual experience, and not by theory. 


Let the actual experience of thousands of Aladdin home builders prove 
to you that you will get a good home for less money with Aladdin’s help. 


What ALADDIN Has Done 
For Others 
He Will Do For You 


The prospective home builder cannot pos- 
sibly find a more interesting book, a more in- 
structive one nor a more profitable one to read 
than the beautiful Aladdin catalog. It pictures 
one hundred modern homes, contains the floor 
plan of each and states the price of each. It 
gives you an exact knowledge of the remark- 
able Aladdin Readi-Cut system of construc- 
tion, its ten years of successful progress, and 
establishes firmly in your mind the BIG 
FACT: YOU can build a fine modern home 
with Aladdin’s help and save money. Read 
again the four reasons. 


ALADDIN Materials 
C-a-n-n-o-t be Excelled 


Every stick of lumber, every timber and 
every board in Aladdin houses is of the highest 
quality and grade that can be found in the 
forest. You will please accept that statement 
literally—to mean just what it says. It’s an 
exact, provable fact. 

Aladdin houses have set a new standard of 
quality for moderate priced American homes. 
Knotless lumber, free from ALL defects, is fur- 
nished for all Aladdin dwellings in the siding, 
shingles, porch work, outside finishing lumber, 
floors, window casings and inside woodwork. The 
highest priced standard paints, oils, stains and 
varnishes are supplied, the best quality plaster— 
everything is of unquestioned values. (Hun- 
dreds of customers have written us: “We can’t 
buyas good material at any price in our town.’’) 


January 29, 1916 
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MAGINE any carpenter attempting to copy this charming hoch 

do so without Aladdin’s help, plans and instructions. Think of thi 
that would be done to the beautiful lines, the quaint attractivenes 
of this design. It would be impossible for the greatest of carpen- 
ters or other builders to fashion and build this or any other 
Aladdin and make it exactly as Aladdin builds it. Stop and con- 
sider how much he would hurt the beauty of this design if the 
windows were a trifle out of position—if the door detail was any 
different, if the roof pitch was built incorrectly. The interior 
woodwork, doors and stairways are beautifully finished and care- 
fully selected for the prettiest grains and natural wood marking 
Any finish, oak, mahogany or white enamel, will be supplied 1 


One hundred more beautiful ALADDIN Homes are shown in the Big Catalog 


Charming 
Town House Model 


Colonial Design : 


An Italian Design 
The Villa 
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nas large living room, size 24 x 14 feet, dining room, kitchen, 
ms, bath and closets. 

in builds each home perfectly. And Aladdin plans, easily worth 
1 $100 to $175, go free with the house —then you are assured 
at your house will be completed as it is pictured. And you know 
at you will make a substantial saving on the cost of building it. 
et this design is but one of the great number shown in the 
addin home book. It pictures and describes many different 
dels from the smallest home of three rooms at $138 to those 
senting $8000 and $10,000 homes. Be sure to secure your 
ce book —clip the coupon and send it today. You will be 
with it. 


You will receive it by return mail if you send this Coupon Today 


Canadian Branch: Sovereign Construction Co., 


C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 


~ $505 $506 $845 


Save Money | 


LADDIN” is a distinct personality whose 
integrity 1s vouched for by thousands of American families, 
whose character is founded on ten years of successful service to 
home builders, and whose skill and ability are compounded of the 
best brains obtainable, covering design, construction, materials, 
heating, lighting, plumbin§g, ‘‘home efficiency,” decoration, land- 
scape gardening and every factor necessary to the modern home. 


ALADDIN Houses Are Not Portable 


not sectional, not knocked-down. They are identically the same, when 
erected, as any first-class house. They cannot be taken apart, taken down, 
nor removed. They are permanent, strong, warm and substantial in 
every part. The Aladdin catalog gives you a complete understanding of 
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their many advantages. 


300 ALADDIN Houses 


To One Institution 


Over three hundred Aladdin dwellings, aver- 
aging $2500 completed cost each, were fur- 
nished to one concern during 1915. These 
were shipped to its several manufacturing 
plants situated from Canada to Louisiana. 
This is certainly a remarkable tribute to the 
worth, economy and satisfaction of the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut system of home construction. 


One Thousand Records 
of Money Saving 


Each day in the year we receive letters from 
many Aladdin owners in every part of the United 
States, saying: ‘‘ Just finished my home. Find I 
saved $200.”’ ‘“‘You have saved us enough to in- 
stall a furnace and complete plumbing system.” 
““We saved $500.” ““SAVED” is the answer in 
one word. From the builder of the small three- 
room home to the owners of homes averaging 
$5000 to $8000, it is the same story, ‘‘ Aladdin 
saved us money.” In most every community or 
county will be found an Aladdin home whose 
owner will tell you, first-hand and in his own 
words, his experience while building his Aladdin, 
the actual amount of money he saved and the bet- 
ter quality of material he received for his home. 

Could you ask more convincing proof than that 
which is vouched for by these thousands of Aladdin 
owners located over the entire United States? 


Originators of Readi-Cut 
System — Largest Manufacturers 


The Aladdin system is by no means new or of 
recent origin. Ten years ago W. J. Sovereign, 
President of the North American Construction 
Company, conceived the idea of the Readi-Cut 
home and its wonderful saving possibilities for 
the home builder. Each year since its concep- 
tion the number of homes built on the Aladdin 
system has doubled and trebled, until today 
nearly every community in the United States 
claims one or more Aladdins. Could you ask 
more convincing proof of the success of this 
method of construction, of the savings it offers? 


What You Get With 


City 
Home . 
Each ALADDIN Dwellings 
Aladdin Houses are complete. 
You get material absolutely guar- Suburban 
anteed to be sufficient for the com- Homes 
pletion of your house, as stone: 
Sills, cut to fit; Joists, cut to fit; 
Studding, cut to fit; Aah strane poreaen? 
Paper, Sub-floor, cut to fit; aft- 
ers, cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut Unimer 
to fit; Sheathing for Side Walls, Cottages 
cut to fit; Siding, cut to fit; Out- 
side Finish, Porch Columns, Bal- Garages 
uster, Rail, Flooring and Frame- B d 
work; Lath and Plaster or Plaster arms, an 
Board; Inside Finish, Doors, Cas- ° 
Dah Base Board, Windows, Sash, Plumbing 
lass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, = 
Hinges, Tin Flashing, Paints, Oils, Heating 
Varnishes, Stains, Putty and Shel- Lighting and 
lac, with complete drawings, illus- oe 
trations and instructions for erec- Furnishings 


tion— The Complete House. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION Co. 


“‘Home Builders to the Nation’’ 


308 ALADDIN AVENUE 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


MILLS IN MICHIGAN, FLORIDA, LOUISIANA AND OREGON 
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and 
Prevents 


Cleans 
Polishes 


EIN ONE OIL | 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES: 
ALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS ® 


ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZORS & STROP 


LIGHT MACHINERY, ae 
RNITURE & wooDWOR™ 
Manufactured by 


THREE IN ONE OIL COMPAN! 
NEW YORK, USA 
Price 25 CENTS 
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, Lots of 
people do 
not know 
3-1in-One 
Oil has 79 
distinctly 


different 
uses. 


But it’s so. And new uses 
are continually being dis- 
covered. Seems like there’s 
no end to them. 

Millions use 3-in-One — 
in households, offices, ga- 
rages, shops and factories. 
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But many who use it for 
a few purposes may not 


realize how many other uses 
they can put it to. 


For instance: 3-in-One pol- 
ishes fine mahogany; oils action 
parts of guns; prevents frost on 
show windows; makes dustless 
dusting cloths; lubricates adding 
machines; preserves leather up- 
holstery ; makes any razor shave 
perfectly ; positively stops auto- 
mobile spring squeaks. 

We want everybody to know 
what the 79 uses are. And we 
want to actually demonstrate 
that 3-in-One is the oil for every 
single one of these uses. 


FREE To prove it, we will 


send you entirely free 
of cost a generous sample of 
3-in-One Oil, also the Diction- 
ary of Uses. Write us a postal, 
telling us to send them. 


<x id 
— Three-in-One Oil Co. - 

fe s 42 EUT. Broadway New York | 7 

y 


yj 3-in-One is sold at all stores. 
In bottles, 10c, 25c and 5$0c. 
_ In the Handy Oil Can, 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t the 
Handy Oil Can, we'll send it 
(full of 3-in-One Oil) for 30c. 
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(Concluded from Page 23) 


coin, making adjustments and repairs. It 
has been found that cleanliness is as much 
a factor in slot-machine trade in penny gum 
asin aretailstore. If the machine is bright, 
with its metal work and mirror polished, peo- 
ple deal withit more freely. They feel main- 
tenance behind it, and are confident that it 
is in order and will work. Where machines 
are permitted to get dirty and rusty, on the 
other hand, they hesitate about dropping in 
even a cent—the machine may be broken, 
the gum exhausted, its goods stale. This 
company has thousands of machines scat- 
tered over factory sections, and each terri- 
tory isin charge of alocal representative who 
visits machines several times a week, keeps 
them filled, adjusts them, and makes 
changes in goods according to demand. In 
one factory, for instance, the demand will 
be almost wholly for chocolate, while in 
another there will be a demand chiefly for 
gum. One of the difficulties of the business, 
the general manager says, is getting local 
agents who are broad enough to realize the 
possibilities. Riding round to put gum and 
candy into penny slot machines may look 
like boy’s work, but if it is understood as a 
widely extended retail business, with earn- 
ings depending upon attractive goods and 
careful upkeep, it offers plenty of opportu- 
nity for a real business man. 

The coin-box telephone is the poor man’s 
chief means of communication, making 
single messages available to people who 
cannot afford an instrument in their homes. 
But the well-to-do also favor it, because at 
public telephone stations, where both coin 
box and operator-attended instruments are 
available, the slot-machine type is often 
preferred for its convenience and secrecy. 

Coin meters for gas and electricity have 
been the chief means of extending these con- 
veniences to people of small income living 
in one or two rooms. With the invention 
of these meters the number of families who 
could afford to use gas increased by tens of 
thousands in all cities. London has more 
than one million gas consumers who buy in 
quantities of two cents’ worth at a time. 
The coin meter retails such small quantities 
where no other system could, makes it 
unnecessary for customers to leave a de- 
posit with the company, eliminates expense 
in reading meters, making out bills, carry- 
ing book accounts, sending a collector, 
writing off bad debts, and so on. 

That the cast-iron salesman is not a 
dummy is shown by the constant effort 
made to improve him mechanically. The 
burden of maintenance is so great that 
every concern successful in this field of 
selling is at work to improve its machines, 
doing away with defects and cost items 
which are brought to light by the repair 
man and inspector. 

The public will no more tolerate mistakes 
on the part of a slot machine than on the 
part of any other kind of salesman. There 
have been lawsuits over slot-machine mis- 
takes amounting to as little as twenty cents. 
So the machines have been improved along 
the line of returning defective and bogus 
money that does not operate them, and also 
so that when they are empty of goods it is 
impossible to put money in the slots. 


Swindling the Iron Salesman 


Coin-box telephones a few years ago were 
comparatively simple devices taking only 
one kind of coin—a dime or a nickel. As 
soon as the public learned to use this con- 
venience, however, it was necessary to im- 
prove them so that long-distance messages 
costing a dollar or more could be paid for. 
People seemed to generate an affection for 
the cast-iron salesman of telephone service 
as soon as they discovered him; and what 
they do to him every day, and the things 
they confidently expect him to perform, 
show that he is not by any means regarded 
as a dummy. : 

Really the public is fairly honest in its 
dealings with the cast-iron man. Every 
office where the daily takings of slot ma- 
chines are sorted and counted—usually by 
machinery on account of the great weight 
of metal—there is a percentage of slugs and 
foreign coins to be deducted. But foreign 
coins have some value in exchange, and 
even brass is worth ten cents a pound as 
junk. On the average losses through such 
dishonesty probably amount to no more in 


the daily takings of slot machines than do 
bad debts in other business. 

Losses can be: prevented to a greater 
degree than one might think. They simply 
emphasize again the need for supervision 
and system in slot machine selling. For in- 
stance, losses can be prevented by careful 
placing of machines. Very little trouble 
is experienced with those maintained in 
factories or in small towns and country 
locations. Most of the swindling is done in 
the big cities, and even there is due largely 
to bad location. A slot machine in a public 
place may be too secluded. Bringing it out 
of a dark corner into the light may greatly 
improve its receipts in real money. When 
there is considerable swindling in a certain 
saloon or drug store investigation usually 
shows that the management there is lax, and 
a little more care in watching the machine 
prevents petty trouble. 

People put all sorts of things into slot 
machines, and the ingenuity of those who 
supervise the cast-iron man’s business is 
exerted to stop swindling along broad gen- 
eral lines. When dime telephones first 
appeared there were still in circulation 
many thousands of old-fashioned silver 
three-cent pieces, and these, the public 
quickly discovered, would operate the type 
of slot machine then in use. The manufac- 
turers of that coin box adopted the policy 
of making good to telephone companies all 
losses on the obsolete coins, paying ten 
cents apiece for them, until the public had 
spent all the three-cent pieces there were. 


Machines With Their Eyes Open 


Many people who are otherwise quite 
honest feel a fascination in studying the 
mechanism of a slot machine, and a pleas- 
urable thrill of satisfaction if theyjdiscover 
some way of beating it. The game would 
probably not attract them in the same de- 
gree if they knew that the courts have 
repeatedly convicted folks for defrauding the 
cast-iron man in sums as small as a penny. 
The offense is a misdemeanor, and experi- 
ments on such lines may result in one’s win- 
ning, along with a piece of gum or a free tele- 
phone message, a couple of months in jail. 

On the whole, the worst losses through 
slot machines are not from swindling but 
from downright robbery. Professional 
criminals find ways of looting the coin re- 
ceptacles, or even steal the machine itself, 
take it away, and smash it to get the con- 
tents. This is a straight police problem, 
and when a band of criminals appears in a 
given territory it is usually run down and 
convicted. Slot-machine robbery looks 
rather easy on the surface, but like most 
other forms of crime is dangerous and un- 
profitable. The cast-iron man may appear 
lonely and unprotected, but behind him 
there is organization. He may be equipped 
with an electric burglar alarm that gives 
warning the moment anybody tampers 
with his cash box. He may be watched by 
detectives who have centered the trouble in 
a restricted territory where thieves are 
known to be operating. If it is a telephone 
coin box there may be systematic super- 
vision at central offices, with such prompt 
report to the police that the robber is 
caught before he can get away. ; 

In telephone traffic, particularly, there 
are such complete records of messages sent 
that robbers and swindlers run great risks. 
A certain telephone coin box in Brooklyn 
was found short in its receipts. Somebody 
had found a way of getting connections 
without payment. The druggist in whose 
store it was located professed ignorance of 
crooked work, and disclaimed responsibility. 
Investigation of the records of messages 
sent from that station showed many calls 
to the same telephone number in a small 
town up-state. Inquiry at that town re- 
vealed a young lady who had a friend 
named Jakiein Brooklyn, Theshortage just 
tallied with the number and cost of mes- 
sages sent her. In a few days the inspector 
who made the investigation hunted up 
Jakie. He was the druggist’s son. When 
the facts were laid before him Jakie was 
mighty glad to have an opportunity to pay 
for messages to his girl in money instead of 
in the form of a fine or imprisonment. He 
had thought himself more clever than the 
cast-iron man. But the cast-iron man had 
had his eye on him all the while! 
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He Is Starting Right 


Teeth that serve you a 
lifetime are well worth all 
the care you can devote to 
them. Your children’s pre- 
paredness for a useful life 
of good health begins with | 


the twice a year visit to the 
dentist and the three times 
a day use of 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp 
today fora gen- 
erous trial pack- 
age of either Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder 


or Dental Cream. 


1. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 W. 27th Street 
New York 
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Seven thousand dealers are 
saving money for more 
bicycle riders daily by sell- 
ing them non-skid Blue 
Streaks at $2.50 each. 


The riders are getting bet- 
ter service, too, from this 
guaranteed standard- 
quality Goodyear. 


Say “Goodyear Blue 
Streak” when you buy 
new tires. You can 
always tell a Goodyear 
by the beautiful white 
tread and the Blue 
Streaks on each side. 
Any dealer can sup- 
ply you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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“We are now the largest exclusive producers 


of motor trucks in the world” 
Because — 


—the Vim has made good with merchants in every line of business throughout the country. 


—t 1s not a converted pleasure car, but a sturdy, dependable truck, which stands up under 
the strain of strenuous commercial service. 


—it displaces heavy equipment operated at a tremendous loss with half-capacity loads. 


—it is nght in every respect—design, material, workmanship and PRICE. 


$725 COMPLETE We build one chassis only. 


Vim trucks have proved in the actual day-in-and-day-out service of thousands of merchants that they cut 
down delivery costs, improve delivery service and not only materially aid in widening the scope of business, 
but add a touch of refinement that lifts the merchant out of the ordinary and places him amongst the 
successful ones, both in reality and appearance. 


q Three factories now make Vims, a fourth—a million-dollar plant—is under construction; which will insure 
an annual minimum output of 30,000 cars. This means prompt delivery. 


VIM MOTOR TRUCK CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the Name of nearest dealer and 


United States and Canada catalogue on request. 
London 
Alexandra House, Kingsway 
Paris 
5 Rue Daunou 
Petrograd 
19 Gogol Street 
Rome 
Via Tritone, 125 


Havana 
Calle O'Reilly, 9 


PLANTS NOS.2-3- 
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AND MONTGOMERY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BR Mo 
AND CARLISLE S 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PLANT NO-4 
NORTH WALES, PA 
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THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY AND THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER 


A Great Industry 
Restored to the Flag 


Four years ago this Company awoke 
to the full force of a far from 
flattering fact. 

It was brought face to face with the 
realization that Goodyear prestige 
was incomplete in the case of one 
very important product. 

In Belting, Hose, Packing and Valves 
—in all that made for Goodyear 
supremacy in the conservation of 
energy and transmission of power 
—we thought we had reason to 
be proud of our progress. 

But for superiority in that one prod- 
uct—Asbestos Packing—the eyes 
of American engineers turned in- 
stinctively and almost unanimously 
toward Europe. 

America made packing and plenty 
of it—but the prestige of produc- 
ing high-pressure packing of the 
highest grade had been filched 
away from us. 

There was a sting and a reproach to 
American thoroughness in this 
discovery. It implied a more pro- 
found knowledge of chemical 
processes, and a greater depth of 
laboratory research than ours. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company determined then, that 
packing prestige should be brought 


back across the ocean where it 
belongs and entrenched for all 
time under the Flag. 

It was necessary to our ideal of this 
business as an imperial industry serving 
the whole world, in the conservation 
of energy and the transmission of 
power. 

If you do not care to go further 
into the details of the story, let 
us tell you in two paragraphs 
the good things that came out 
of that prick to our pride four 
years ago:— 

The flow of American dollars to 
Europe for asbestos packing, has 
stopped for all time, and American 
buyers are practically a unit, now, 
for an American product. 

The name of the world’s best 
packing is Goodyearite, and its 
permanent address is Akron, 
UlSsA: 

If you are still interested, and want 
to know more, let us hasten to 
add that the war alone did not 
make Goodyearite the standard. 

Goodyearite would have won if the 
war had never come, because it 
was good enough to win against 
the best that the Old World could 
possibly produce. 


But the war did sharpen comparison 
between Goodyearite and the 
European product. 

It did induce many a great American 
industry to look into the subject, 
and shake off the superstition that 
America couldn’t produce as good 
a packing as Europe. 

And so, the big volume of Good- 
yearite which we had built up 
before the tocsin of war was 
sounded, swelled to an enormous 
size when the European supply 
was shut off. 

Since that time Goodyearite has dem- 
onstrated thousands of times in 
hundreds of drastic tests that it is 
practically indestructible. 

It has met the foreign product on 
every possible point of competi- 
tion, and routed it “horse, foot 
and dragoons.” 

Frankly, we are proud of the fact. 

We are just a little bit inclined to 
let the eagle scream on the sub- 
ject of Goodyearite. 

And, if earnest endeavor and honest 
manufacturing can hold it—we 
are never going to yield up an 
inch of the ground we have re- 
gained for America in Goodyearite! 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


January 29, 1916 
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TALL HUSTLING 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Jn nearly three months!’”’ Browar “Mr. Browar has something to say to has now been approved by my principal. 
snorted. “Atthat rate itwilltakeyouayear us,” he announced. “Come in, please.” I have the honor to advise that your pro- 
and a half to clean up. Yesterday down at The senior partner walked back toward posal is accepted for the entire quantity of 


the bank you said if I would give youafour his chair as Reed and Brant sprang to their _ these goods you still have on hand in your 
months’ renewal of your fifty-thousand- feet. The banker jerked about from Nor- warehouse. Please arrange for your au- 
dollar note, due day after to-morrow, you val’sdesk. He pulled out his watch. Then, thorized representative to call on me in 
could pay it at maturity from the proceeds _ before the junior partners had entered the New York as soon as possible, to close a 
of these goods.” big office, Browar rushed toward the hall formal contract. Payments for all ship- 

The old financier faced the senior partner exit. He shot a savage glare over his shoul- ments will be made as per your letter. 
truculently. But Norval sensed a new, der. It struck confident Norval like a bolt Your sight drafts attached to bills of lading 
strange tenseness beneath his ferocious atti- of lightning. His elastic stride stiffened to will be honored on presentation at my 
tude. Thebanker seemed likeabloodhound an abrupt halt. Browar’s voice crackled office. “Very respectfully yours, 


just struck a fresh scent. and thundered: ° dl 
pe cass so busy with money matters _ ‘‘I am late! Come down to the bank SERGIUS SARANOFF. 
the first two months after the C.St.T.&W. Friday!” ; The senior partner was so utterly dum- 
smash that we did not get an effective sales The old man tore out of the room like a founded that he stared at the letter as if 
campaign organized,” the manufacturer ex- charging bull. he could not believe he had read it aright. 


plained. He thought it best tospeak frankly The senior partner was so astounded “Jumping Jehoshaphat!” exulted Reed. 
now. “Asa matter of fact, we sold within that he did not move for two or three sec- ‘And we thought when we got the inquiry 
the last thirty days ten thousand dollars’ onds after the front door slammed. Brant from that Russian he was some little piker 
worth of these stock goods. Weshall clean and Reed stood bewildered, too, just inside junkman that maybe would buy about a 
up enough to pay our note within four the entrance from their office. Norval hundred dollars’ worth of stuff!” 


months. The railroads are buying better turned to theminasort of daze. “He says the ent-t-tire quantity we still 
noel ““He’s gone!” he muttered as if to him- have on hand in our warehouse!” Brant | You can without 
“Have you any big prospects in view?” self. “Yousaw his face! Browar hatesus stammered. “His letter reads ‘Fiscal Pracdiaay the cost of 


Again Norval felt that strange, taut ex- more than ever. And I was sure he’d Agent for the Imperial Russian Govern- 
vectancy in Browar’s savage manner. changed his mind!” The senior partner ment.’ Why, he’s buying for the Trans- 
“No,” replied the senior partner. “I collapsed into his chair. It seemed to Siberian Railroad, most likely. They’ll 
»xpect to call personally on the purchasing Norval as if all his previous strength had take every bit of the C. St. T. & W. dead 
agent of every important railroad in the been just a prop that now was snatched _ stock off our hands right away! The whole 
sountry within the next six weeks. Imean away in an instant. “I can’t understand eighty-five thousand dollars’ worth! Pinch 


wall paper re-papering 


Clean Wall Paper 


SA 


(0 go out myself on this job when we get it,’’ he mumbled. ca me, somebody! I’m dreaming!” : 

yur financial affairs in good shape.’”’ Norval Reed and Brant strode to him’ and ““Whoo-pee!”’ bellowed Reed. ‘‘We can 1S Essential 
smiled. “I used to have a pretty fair rep- clapped theirhandsonhiscrushed shoulders. have the money next week.” t G d H Ith 
itation as a salesman, Mr. Browar.”’ “‘Browar didn’t say he wouldn’t renew,” Norval had crouched over the letter as oO oo €a 


“But you don’t know anybody that will Brant reminded hopefully. _ “He told us to if he warmed himself at a fire. A glow of 
ake all the stuff, or a large part of it, in a come down to the bank Friday. I believe contentment tingled through him. His 
ump now?” the banker persisted. he’ll fix us up, perhaps for a shorter time face turned from ashen yellow to the pink 

Again Norval smiled. “I wish I did. than four months.” ; of health. He filled his lungs; then expelled 
3ut the railroads are not buying wholesale Reed shook his great head like a lion at the deep breath in a gust. All his strength 
hese days. They order from week to week bay. “No, he won’t!” he roared savagely. surged back. He glanced at the desk clock. 


Every room has s/x sides that 
should be kept clean. The 
floor usually gets all the atten- 
tion, but the walls and ceiling 
also collect dust, soot and 


SRR 


ilmost.”” “The old Shylock wants to bust us. I His eyes flashed with purpose. : Soe ae h 
“TLet’s go back to the office,’ Browar never saw such a furious look as he gave “We can do better than next week!” he grime. if Baof negrect eet 

ibruptly proposed. “I should like to see Norval.” snapped decisively. He was his keen, aon we ee eee - cleaned 

rour ledger and sales records.” “But why?” the broken-spirited senior energetic self again. ‘Those goods are easily, economically and thorough- 


ly by using 


CLIMAX | 


Wall Paper Cleaner | 


.“All right.” Hope was growing now. partner cried. “I’m positive he isn’t afraid going to be shipped complete to-morrow! 
‘T'll turn you over to the bookkeeper. Or, of losing the money we owe the bank. He We'll have the bills of lading to draw against 
f you wish, I'll call him out and you may seemed almost friendly when I called you Friday for eighty-five thousand dollars. 
ook things over alone.” fellows in just now. He changed in a We shan’t have to renew our note. We'll 

Browar appeared to hesitate in inde- second.’ Norval caught sight of a paper pay it! We'll make Browar believe we 
ision before he replied to this alternative on his desk. He grabbed it. “See here!” haven’t been bluffing any of the time.’ 


roposal. “Suppose you do give me the he exclaimed. ‘‘Browar had aslip like this Grins overspread the faces of Brant and It’s a soft, pliable, pink dough, 
ast trial balance. I’ll skim over it myself,’’ in his hand when he came from the book- Reed. Norval laughed too. clean to handle and requiring no 
ie gruffly made his choice. keeper’s office. It’s a due notice from the “Won’t the old codger look popeyed experience to use. Cleans Wall 

“Certainly.” bank on our note. He’s penciled on it ‘4 when we plank down on his counter to be Paper, Window Shades, Flat Tones, 


Frescos and Calcimined Walls. 
Over a million housekeepers used 


The senior partner conducted the banker mo. 5%.’ Those are his initials. He did discounted our authorized sight draft for 
o the general office without further speech. mean to renew the fifty thousand for us! eighty-five thousand dollars, with bills of 


lis heart was leaping. He called the This is positive proof.” lading attached, on the ‘Fiscal Agent for it last year. Thousands of hotels, 
ashier out of his cage and waved the Reed and Brant bent eagerly over the the Imperial Russian Government’!”’ the clubs, hospitals and decorators use 
inancier in. printed slip with the pencil notations in senior partner chortled as he quoted the it every day, year in and year out. 


“Help yourself, Mr. Browar. The trial Browar’s familiar crabbed hand. The engraved letterhead of Saranoff. “We 


alance is in the center drawer of the desk. chubby junior partner quickly straightened shall have left over after we pay our fifty- You, too, should keep your wall 


Vhen you are done, just come across the with a chuckle of relief. thousand-dollar note the fattest bank ac- Poe ae ag sae es Poel, 

, us Ata 5 aes clean and sanitary by using Climax. 
‘all to my room, please. Mr. Palmer here Of course he’s going to O. K. the exten- count the firm has had in years. This is a Be saptee ee nackethoak oo. 
vill see you are not disturbed.” sion,” he declared. ‘‘We got worked up for clean-cut dispensation of providence, pards. | g E ? 


Norval pulled the door shut and left the nothing. You did convince him, Norval; Let’s grab it quick. Reed, you hustle|  “°™ will clean a room of average 


anker alone with the firm’s records. Then but he probably means to give us a lot of down to the garage in the next block and eon h . . bt a : 
e hurried to his partners’ room. He burst good grandmotherly advice. That’s why take a taxi home. It’s only 4:48 now. You Cleaning with Climax is simple. 
n on Brant and Reed. he said to come down to the bank Friday. have plenty of time to pack a valise and Just wipe the wall or shades with 
“T believe the old bear will back up after We thought his savagelook when herushed catch the 5:30 Limited for New York. a light easy stroke, turn the dough 
Il!” he whispered to them excitedly. “He out was meant for us, but this paper he Wire ahead to Saranoff for an appointment and knead the dirt into it. Climax 
asn’t said anything very encouraging yet, dropped gives him away. The way I size to-morrow afternoon. Get hold of him as gets all the dirt —it doesn’t rub one j 
ut he acts that way. He’s looking over things up, he’d forgotten some important soon as you can after your train arrives, particle in. It brings back the y 
he books now. I don’t think he’ll take appointment. He acted sore at us because and sign up the contract. beautiful tones of the paper as if y 
ong. Everything depends on his not sus- we happened to be the nearest to him when “Brant, you phone for a trackful of cars by magic. Your walls look as fresh i 
ecting how badly we’re worried. I’m go- he remembered. He'll be all over his to be switched into our yard to-night. I’ll and attractive as the day they were ] 
ng to my office and pretend I’m busy with grouch by day after to-morrow.” go out in the shop right away and organize papered. j 
ay mail. Youstay here until I call for you. Reed and Norval stared at each other a big gang of truckers. We'll work over- Grocery, drug, hardware and paint | 
’m almost sure he’s convinced in his own questioningly. time and stack the shipping platform full stores everywhere sell Climax. Just y 
nind we’re all right.” “Do you suppose Brant’s right?’”’ gasped so we can begin rushing the crates and tell your dealer you want *‘Climax.’’ / 
orval scurried back to his room. Apile the senior partner. boxes into the cars the first thing in the If he cannot supply you—send us a 
f letters the postman had brought a few Reed dropped his eyes to the due notice morning. I'll arrange to have my crew his name and we will send you a | 
ainutes before lay on the blotter. He again and scowled at it. Then he suddenly start at daylight again.” — full size can of Climax, prepaid ) 
ervously began slitting the envelopes. He stooped lower to read a letter beside it, on Norval reverted to his other partner: for 15 cents. ‘ 4 
id not read any of the inclosures. All his top of the pile Norval had opened while he ‘“‘We’re going to assume, Reed, you'll close ‘ ] 
enses except his hearing were deadened. waited for Browar. The face of the big the deal with Saranoff without any hitch The Climax Cleaner Mnfg.Co. i | 
lis ears strained toward the hall door. The junior partner shone like a sun that had or delay. We shall make shipment before Cleveland, U. S. A. | 
nob turned when he had opened only just broken through ick cloud. He _ the contract actually is signed, in order to y 


bout half his mail. He dropped the letter caught up the sheet and thrust it at Norval. have the bills of lading to use Friday at the 
e had just unfolded. As the banker “Why didn’t you tell us about this?” he bank. If that Russian doesn’t put his 


ramped in, the senior partner wheeled in shouted. John Hancock on the formal agreement to- iy 
is chair and got up. Browar had a slip of “What is it?” The senior partner morrow night, you call me on long distance 

aper in his hand. He walked stolidly jumped up to snatch the letter. “I was and we’ll hold up the cars in transit. I’ll 
cross the rug to the desk before he spoke. just opening my mail when Browar came come back to the office after I get dinner 
le was frowning, but his expression had in. I hadn’t read any of it.” to-morrow, and wait until I hear from you.” 
st much of its ferocity. His scowl now “Look here, Brant!’’ Reed boomed. “I “How long do you calculate it will take 
-emed to indicate deep thought rather said this morning we were due fora change us to load everything that’s in the ware- 
han hostile feeling. of luck on Norval’s birthday!” house?”’ Brant asked excitedly. 

Call your partners,” he commanded The three bent eagerly over the letter “Not over five or six hours, provided we 

nperiously. “I will tell you what I have spread on the desk: work all the hustlers in the shop,” answered 

ecided. F Norval. “We can have the cars out of the a) 

Norval was exultant. He felt sure he “NEW YORK, June 22, 1915. yard before noon if we start at daylight. 

ad won. But he responded with only a ‘‘NorVAL, REED & BRANT, That sort of quick service should make a i oe 

od before he turned coolly to the rear office. “Chicago, Ill. hit with Saranoff. The newspapers report x ae ) 
€ swung the door open to summon his “Gentlemen: The list of railroad supplies the Russians are breaking their necks to : irae 


ssociates, and prices submitted by you June 11th double-track the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Are you looking at a car? 


Have you satisfied yourself about everything— 
motor, ignition, starter and all other details? Have 
you thought of the top ? 

Before you buy, go to some street where the 
traffic is dense and notice the tops on the cars as 
they pass. You'll see a great difference in them— 
many shabby, cracked and discolored, marring 
the appearance of the well-appearing cars they 
cover. Yet these tops all looked good when new. 

The difference in tops doesn’t become ap- 
parent until it is too late to do anything about it. 
The time to do something is when you buy 
your car. 


Just consider this: The difference in cost 
between Pantasote—the highest priced top ma- 
terial—and the next highest priced material is 
never more than $3.00 a car to the car manu- 


facturer. $3.00 is little enough to justify putting. 


on the best, you think, but when the car manu- 
facturer has to figure on a 10,000 car output, 
that takes $30,000 out of his profits! 

Why should he pay out $30,000 if you aren’t 
interested in anything but the appearance of 
the top when it is new? 


You cannot doubt the superiority of genuine 
Pantasote tops when you know two facts: Out 
of 55,000 tops supplied, there have been 18 com- 
plaints; and for eleven years Pantasote has been 
used exclusively on Pierce-Arrow cars. 

You cannot get a Pantasote top on cars other- 
Wise equipped unless you are willing to make 
an issue of it. 

If you are insistent, the manufacturer will 
realize that you know what you ought to have, 
and he may be willing to spend the money 
necessary to satisfy you—with 


The Pantasote Co., 1750 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 


EVENING POST 


“Reed, after Saranoff signs the contract 
you tell him the shipment’s already started. 
Say we wanted to show him some real 
American tall hustling. Don’t let him 
think we’re hard up, but be sure to notify 
him he might have to meet our draft 
Saturday morning. I’ll take it down to 
the Consolidated National as soon as the 
bank opens Friday. It would be just like 
Browar to charge us discount on the basis 
of the draft’s being paid Monday in New 
York, then to send it special delivery on 
the twenty-hour train Friday noon so it 
would clear on Saturday, and save two 
days’ interest.”’ 

“T understand,” the stalwart junior part- 
ner responded. Reed started on a run to 


the back office for his hat. At the door he 
wheeled to cry in dismay: “I’m strapped! 
And the cashier hasn’t money enough in the 
safe to buy my ticket.” : 
“Yes, he has!” Brant contradicted joy. 
ously. ‘‘When I was downtown this noon 
I scraped up a hundred dollars in collec. 
tions. I had a hunch we'd need it before 
night.” lag 
“We've got the jinx’s goat!” shouted 
Norval. “This certainly is the day we 
break our hoodoo. Nothing can stop us, 
now our luck’s turned. Good-by, Reed!” 
The partners bolted on their separate 
errands like boys running to play. ; 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK ON PAGE 4) 


OLD PASTURES 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“He won the first heat by a length, a 
Brown Hal mayeh was second, I was third. 
I paced the mile at my best clip and never 
reached them. 

“The black hawse won the next heat by 
a length again and I wassecond. I’d paced 
my heart clean out from wire to wire; but 
he was fast, suh, he was mighty fast. 

“Then for the third time we scored down 
and went away; but those two heats had 
dulled him some, suh, and at the half I 
lapped his sulky wheel. He seemed to 
move along without an effort, though, and 
I was pacin’ deaf and dumb and blind. I 
felt, I could not see, his head come back to 
mine. By inches, suh, by inches it was 
comin’ back. . . . Ididnot know when we 
had passed the wire. I did not know who 
won the heat. I did not know that I had hit 
my knees or cut my quatah, suh —— The 
world turned black. 

“Then presently the call boy came to 
the paddock and called the first three 
names, and people gathered at my stall, 
suh, foh I had won the heat. 

‘““Foh one moh heat the black hawse had 
his speed, suh. Foh one moh heat it took 
my all to win, but win I did, although once 
moh I did not know what happened until 
the call boy came and called the names. 

“Then in the last and final heat, with 
twenty thousand of my people lookin’ on, 
suh, I kept the promise I had made the 
black hawse long befoh, and broke his heart. 

“We went the first half of the mile in six 
and then his eyes began to roll. I came the 
last half in a minute flat, pushed out by the 


Brown Hal mayeh, who had been layin’ up. . 


The black hawse finished—last. 

““And so, suh,”’ said the cab horse in con- 
clusion, “‘I saw my dream come true. Do 
you believe’’—he was stricken with a fit of 
coughing—‘“‘in dreams?” he managed to 
say. 

“Why, no,” Isaid doubtfully; ‘I can’t 
say that Ido. Do you have them often?” 

The cab horse gazed at me steadily for a 
moment. ‘‘Dreams,” he said, “‘belong to 
youth. They fled, suh, long ago. And yet 
a sawt of day-dream still remains, a sawt of 
faith, a sawt of hope. A wild, a prepos- 
terous hope.” 

“Hope?” I inquired. 

“‘T cherish the hope,” said the cab horse, 
“that some day I will return to the land 
from which I sprang. I will see the blue 
grass, ankle deep, gray’and crisp with 
dew. I will hear the brood mayehs callin’ 
to the little, little colts, and the stallions 
stamp and holler in the paddocks. The 
little niggahs will whistle and shuffle and 
sing in the sunshine. The old niggahs will 
moan and croon when the moon comes up 
over the big black bahns. And I can pick a 
mouthful now and then—right close to the 
fence, suh, right close to the fence—along 
the Gawgetown Pike.”’ 

The gurgling voice died away in a huge, 
moist sigh. Its owner gazed at the ground 
before him, his ancient head sank lower, 
his knees seemed to sag with his weight. 


Suddenly some one was shaking me, none 
too gently, and requesting me to let him 
have a truck. j 

“Truck?” Isaid thickly. ‘What truck?” 

“You're settin’ on it,’’ came a bellow in 
my ear, and I found myself gazing into the 
countenance of a red-whiskered man who 
was peering at me from below an official- 
looking cap. “‘Oh, excuse me,” I said. “T 
was thinking.” ) 

The red-whiskered man grinned. 

“You was snorin’,” he said. 

“T never snore,’ I said coldly, giving him 
his truck. 2 

I devoted the next five minutes to staring 
at the cab horse standing under the arelight 
in the falling snow. He stood there moye- 
less, as silent as the cab he drew, as silent 
as the silent, falling snow. He seemed to 
dream. =.0) 2 3 

“Of course he didn’t talk,” I decided fi- 
nally. ‘It’s simple enough—I was asleep.” 

I heard the whistle of the New York ex- 
press a moment later, and presently the 
track rails turned to molten silver under its 
flaming eye. E 

While the porter examined my berth check 
I continued tostare at the cab horse. I could 
not take my eyes from the smoky mottling 
on his neck and withers. Where, oh where, 
had I seen that marking before? Just as 
the train began to move it flashed over me. 
I had a vision of a wildly happy child, his 
cheeks flaming, his small fists clenched as he 
watched a lean gray head creep past a black 
one to the tune of drumming hoofs. 

““Why, I was there!” I burst out. “I 
saw him do it!” 

I tore my bag from the astonished porter 
and leaped, almost fell, to the station plat- 
form of Xenia, Ohio. 2 


At ten o’clock next morning I sent a tele- 
gram. It was addressed to Colonel Jack 
Menifee, Hill and Dale Farm, Lexington, 
Kentucky. It read: : 


“Am shipping you by express one gray 
gelding. Please turn him out in east 
meadow along the Georgetown Pike.” © 


Montane’s Method | 


ILLY GIBSON, who conducts a small 

boxing club, tells of a bout between 
Montana Dan Sullivan, a middleweight, 
and a rough, rugged fellow who was noted 
for his punching powers, but who was 
rather slow afoot. 

Montana Dan apparently held his op- 
ponent in great respect. He would approa 
the rough lad cautiously, make a light lead 
at him, and then skitter away to a far cor- 
ner of the ring. This went on for a short 
time, with the crowd watching silently, 
until finally Dan reached out a quick left 
and jabbed the rough one lightly on the chin. 

“That’s right, Dan,” came a thin, piping 
and very weary voice from the cheapest 
seats. “That’s right! Antagonize him, 
Dan; antagonize him!” me 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


PREDOMINATE 


fen etaliet Ss 


Country TWO to ONE 


HE truck users of this country purchase each year twice as many White 

Trucks as trucks of any other make, and at a higher purchase price. This 
predominance is not confined to a few localities or special lines of business. It is 
nation-wide, among all classes of users, ranging from retail butchers to the great 
packers, from small municipalities to the United States Government, from local 
oil distributors to the chief refining companies, from small retail merchants to the 
big department stores. A significant feature of White Truck distribution is the 
high percentage of multiple and repeat purchases by concerns whose transportation 
experts know exactly what a given truck is worth. 


STABILITY OF SERVICE AND PERMANENCE 
OF ORGANIZATION 


Large output warrants a degree of service to White Owners which no lesser 
distribution can support. It insures also a stability and permanence of organi- 
zation on which owners can confidently rely—no inconsiderable asset in these 
days of elimination and consolidation in the motor industry. The purchase of a 
White Truck is an investment with high net earning power behind it and with 
permanence, both of truck value and of White Company service. 


Some of the Larger Users, Owning 15 or more White Trucks 


PSPILAIOSTGOMPANY pee se fs el sy os, te as ee ta oe Los Angeles Brewing rao Sc GAS Re Looe ia oe 
Armour & Company . . Bee he, Be Oe Wa At Mandel Brothers . . . SC irowicta sh et steht wMitlr ns Whig dir 
Associated Bell Telephone Comeanics Mae at ee ks National Casket Company . - AY GER A oe fo ee 8 ke 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation . . . ...... New York Board of Fire Underwriters Pet epee teen te LG 
Atlantic Refining Company ........... Oppenheim; Collins é& Company munes Eee 0) so ek yl ee 
Sm Re eee ch A NEAL Gg) Mel) eo, Frank Parmelee Companyeelis aisiise Eee! OF calla shins? lente AS 
MS OT Nc”) | Vuablbe! ON or eae ld ug CityohPittsburghytea eens Ral) Pant tie bee) Ahh. inet Heed 
City of Boston . ‘EhetRosenbaum Companyaeasame Ilene ) ct ke nie enon) O4: 
Ciry bf Cleveland . SchulzerBakinoiGompany amen en el ee ee eT 


: ; W. * S z . . . . - * ‘ - 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Soares 4 & J. Sloane 16 


Standard Oil C of Calif CORED t. Cagliari 
Coca Cola Bottling Companies mihi sti pa SP peas a 


Standard OiliGompany, of Indianalme es sayese) 4) -. 126 


Gimbel Brothers . . slik) /1) statins AB Usa is Standard Oil Company of New York . . .... . . 119 


Glacier Park Fichsportation Gonrpany: eA ot bse ee ic Standard Oil Company of Ohio . . . . . .. . . . 18 


mar wcaoodricn Company). 6 ee ee Stern Brothers . 
Ciistceumureompany es ss) EY eS Supreme Baking Company . 
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Kaufmann & Baer Company . . . . RSS es Ward Baking Company . 
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The Above 37 Owners Operate a Total of 1571 White Trucks 


The WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


White Trucks Received the ONLY GRAND PRIZE awarded Motor Trucks at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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3 
Don’t Delay 
It’s hard to tell when germs are breeding 


—when disease threatens. As your safe- 
guard of health use 


Antiseptic Disinfectant 
Germicide 


Employed by hospitals everywhere—ée- 
cause it is reliable. It has 244 times the 
germicidal strength of carbolic acid and is 
not caustic. 

Lysol is invaluable for personal hygiene; 
in sickrooms, bathrooms, kitchens, cellars, 
stables and for garbage cans, bugs, roaches. 
Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lasts a long time. 


In Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Of Druggists Everywhere 


Lysol itself is of known reliability—it will 
safeguard you; imitations may not. 
Helpful Booklet, “Home Hygiene,’’ Mailed Free 


Manufac- 
turing 


Chemists 


85 William St., New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 
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from the dull routine 

of city life or a dis- 

? tasteful employment 

7 in office, store or fac- 

/ tory; if you are eager to 
“7 get out in ‘the country 


can enjoy bounding health 

and joyful independence; if 

you are ambitious to make the 

> most of your abilities and busi- 

ness training; if you have cherished the 

dream of a comfortable farm home—then 

“Modern Farming—the Salaried Man’s 

Opportunity’ has a wealth of helpful in- 
formation for you. 

It tells you how to get started in the 
farming business on a profitable basis— 
right from the start—how to increase 
your income without interfering with 
your present occupation, how you can get 
a salaried position in agricultural work 
(Free Employment Bureau for students) 
and much other interesting information. 

If you’rea farmer—yosk the rag one 
More,” will open your eyes to undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities that exist right on your own farm; will 
show you how A. F.S. courses have enabled 
hundreds of farmers to increase and improve 
their crops and to enlarge their incomes. 

Either of these books is free. Just send a 
letter or postcard, mentioning your age, occu- 
pation and branch of farming in which you 
are interested. 


American Farmers School 
707 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Original and largest school exclusively teaching farming by 
mail. 31 agricultural experts on our faculty—40 subject 
courses and 48 group courses—including general farming, 
small farming, fruit growing, truck farming, poultry culture, 
live stock, dairying, flower growing, bee culture, 


THE SATURDAY 


Al WESTERN WARWICK * 


“Will? Will? What do you mean by 
will? Who said I would?” 

“Nobody yet. But that’s the situation 
in its very simplest and rawest terms. I 
am confident, with the mistakes the oppo- 
sition will make, the hard times that will 
come because of their tariff revision, which 
you can help along better than anyone I 
know, it will be reasonably easy to elect 
our man, and whether he is the right man 
or not from your viewpoint depends on 
whether you pay the freight.” 

“Pay the freight? How much?” 

““A lot. A million to start with.” 

“Who’s your man?” 

“James Jason Rogers.” 

“Huh! Tariff man! 
Who’s going to run it?” 

Ooi f am.’’ 

“Whose guaranty will I have that you 
will deliver the goods?” 

“My guaranty.” 

“How about Rogers?” 

“He'll vouch too.” 

““Who’s in with you?” 

“Masters, Freeman, Sterry, Gainer, Jen- 
kins, Mortor, and there’ll be many more.” 

“Huh! Know all those men. Always 
acted square. Anything more?” 

“Nothing but the million.” 

“Million! Huh! Wait a minute.” 

He wrote some names on a slip of paper 
and put figures after them. I could hear 
him growling to himself: 

“Bathrop, a hundred; Paltingly, fifty; 
Hardesty, two hundred; Smiles, a hundred; 
self, two hundred; Halethorne, two hun- 
dred; Stratton, a hundred; Roach, fifty.” 

He wheeled round in his chair. 

“How much more will you want?” he 
roared. 

“Can’t tell—a heap.” 

““Money doesn’t seem to signify much 
to you.” 

“Tt signifies a victory if I can get enough 
of it, and that is what you need. More- 
over, if I get a victory it will signify a bil- 
lion or two, or more, to your friends, and if 
we lose you won’t make a damned cent or 
a damned combination, and you know it.” 

“Huh! Not a damned cent, hey! Not 
a damned cent! When you going to start?” 

“As soon as I get the million.”’ 

“Pretty sure, ain’t you?” 

“Sure enough.” 

He jabbed a bell and a man came in. 

“Plankington,”’ he said, ‘‘this is Senator 
Paxton. Arrange a credit of a million for 
him, and when you get it fixed come to me 
for the order.” 

Plankington looked as if the arranging of 
a million-dollar credit for a senator of the 
ent States was the commonest thing he 
did. 

“And Plankington ——” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Call up these men on this list and tell 
them I have put them down for those 
sums for political purposes, and that I may 
put them down again. Good day, senator. 
Good day! Huh!” 

When I got into the outer office I dis- 
covered I was sweating, and that my legs 
quivered a trifle. It was the first time I 
had taken down a million dollars in a lump, 
and after Plankington had fixed the credit 
and I had gone for a cab it began to dawn 
on me that I could do.a lot with a million 
toward electing Rogers. So I wired for 
Pliny. Peters to come over to New York, 
and he arrived at nine o’clock that night. 


Rogers! Huh! 


x 


““T CAUGHT my whale,” I said to Pliny 

as he came into my room in the hotel. 

Pliny looked behind the curtains and 
peered under the bed. © 

“How much?” he whispered. 

“A million.” 

He showed no surprise. It rather seemed 
to me that he was-used to carrying a mil- 
lion dollars about in small change, he was 
so calm over my announcement. He out- 
Plankingtoned Plankington. 

“‘Shucks,”’ he said after a time, “that’s 
a good start, but it won’t be a fleabite by 
the time we get through.” f 

““There’s more where that came from.” 

I was just a bit boastful about it. 

“T should hope so. No use beginning if 
there ain’t.”’ 

Clearly Pliny was not to be astonished 
or otherwise emotionally disturbed by the 
fact that we had a million dollars for oper- 
ating expenses. He was most disappoint- 


- ingly~matter-of-fact about it all. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“Now, then,” I proposed, “‘let’s make a 
few plans.”’ 

““Go ahead; I’m listening.” 

“There are two things to do. First off, 


I want to size up the National Committee, . 


get the support of as many members as I 
can, and show them where it will be to 
their advantage to be with us.” 

Pliny nodded. 

“Second, I intend to start right away 
without any delay to round up the Southern 
delegates, or rather toround up the men who 
will in due time round up the delegates.”’ 

Pliny nodded again. 

“Anything else?”’ I asked. 

“Most important thing of all.” 

“What?” 

“Publicity.” 

“But I don’t want any publicity until 
I get things under way.” 

“Sure you don’t, but you’ll want it then, 
mighty bad. Time to fix for it is now.” 

“How’ll we go about it?” 

““You’ve got a million.” 

“Yes, but ye 

“Well, that’s the answer. That million, 
and the other millions you will get if you 
are lucky, will solve every problem for you 
and answer every question. A million dol- 
lars is the greatest little emollient and oracle 
I know—except two millions.” 

We went over the preliminaries carefully 
and drew up a tentative plan, working long 
past midnight with a newspaper directory, 
a political almanac and a list of the national 
committeemen. Next morning we went to 
Washington, and in a day or so, after I had 
my ideas—and Pliny’s—fully developed, I 
called a conference of the men who would 
be useful to me. Sterry came, and Mortor 
and Gainer and Jenkins and Freeman and 
Masters. They were all powerful men in 
their localities, and they all realized the im- 
portance of the first steps discreetly taken. 

It was decided that Pliny should make 
the initial survey of the South and report 
on the prospects for securing delegates down 
there. The national committeemen who 
might by any possibility be reached were 
divided into groups, and each group detailed 
to one of those present for consideration 
and such action as was necessary. Horace 


-K. Limpton, a man who had been long 


about Washington, and who was not only 
discreet but skillful, was placed over the 
publicity end of it. He was instructed not 
to try to get publicity for the time being, 
but to look over the ground. 

I hired two rooms downtown and put 
some clerks in them, mostly to tabulate 
figures for me and gather information. 
Limpton engaged a staff of writers and 
stenographers. Within a week he had let- 
ters going out to men he knew and trusted 
in every state where we could operate with 
any prospect of success, letters that in the 
most incidental way possible inquired after 
politics and into the newspaper situation. 

I had to have the bulk of those Southern 
delegates, for I‘knew that as soon as there 
was any general impression that a move- 
ment for Rogers, or for any other man, was 
being engineered, there immediately would 
be started against us counter movements 
by state leaders who wanted to control 
delegates for their own purposes. 

A favorite-son uprising can be brought to 
life overnight, and usually is, by the state 
leaders who think it may be well to lay in a 
little trading stock in the way of delegates 
for use at convention time. I was averse 
to this at the start, for I wanted to know 
how I stood and what the possibilities were, 
but I had no doubt that I might encourage 
a few favorite-son movements myself later 
on, in order to keep the opposition divided. 
That is one of the oldest and the most use- 
ful of political tricks. It has been worked 
time and again. It will be worked until the 
end of our system of government. 

Pliny disappeared into the South, leay- 
ing no trace. He vanished completely. I 
heard nothing from him for six weeks, save 
when he needed money—and he needed a 
good deal. Limpton was getting together a 
list of newspapers and other publicity me- 
diums that we could control, and we in 
Congress were busy trying to put our af- 
fairs in such order as we could before the 
control of the government shifted. 

I saw Rogers frequently. He was pro- 
jecting himself into the limelight of the de- 
bate in the House as often as he could and 
grandstanding whenever possible, but re- 
maining elaborately platitudinous. I tried 
him out in every way I could think of, and 
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found him sincere and reliable. He was. 
willing to play the game, I was sure of that, 
One day he was especially prominent jn. 
a rough-and-tumble debate in the House 
over an appropriation bill, and acquitteq 
himself so well that he had a good dea] 
of mention in the newspaper dispatches, 
Dex aMOTnnS I had a letter from Broad, 
t read: | 


“Dear Paxton: Bring Rogers over to- 
morrow. I want some men to meet him,” 


I went that afternoon and Rogers fol-. 
lowed at midnight. I discovered we were 
to go to luncheon at Broad’s house, a pala-. 
tial affair uptown. Broad had most of the 
men to meet us whose names he put down 
on the list that first day, and Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry. | 

“Howdy, Paxton,” said Broad. “Glad. 
to meet you, Mr. Rogers. I thought we 
might be better acquainted. Sit down.” — 

I admired Rogers that afternoon. He 
knew what he was there for, for of course 
I had told him of my plans and prospects, 
but you’d have thought, to watch him, 
that he was merely one of a party of gentle- 
men who were gathered at a social affair, 
He talked when it was his turn, spoke most 
intelligently of what was going on in Con- 
gress and at the White House, said a few 
words about the necessity of regaining con- 
trol of the government, and—I could have 
hugged him for this—made a short state-. 
ment of his ideas of the attitude the people 
and the Administration should maintain 
toward those great men who were devoting 
their energies to the building up of our 
commercial supremacy, constructing vast 
systems of distribution, getting control of 
the markets of the world, making] us pre- 
eminent in manufactures and doing somuch 
for the masses. 

That aggregation of plutocrats listened 
complacently. They were quite certain 
Rogers meant them. i 

“Tt is my firm conviction,” said Rogers, 
“that the Congress of the United States 
can be engaged in no more patriotic work 
than the framing of laws that will intelli- 
gently conserve and protect these efforts 
by these great captains of industry, and 
not harass them nor deny them the right to 
proceed in their magnificent enterprises. I 
have observed with great concern a tend- 
ency among some of our legislators to incite 
restrictive, not to say prohibitive, legisla- 
tion, and I deplore it. It is my opinion that 
these men, who are building up our country, 
should be encouraged to the fullest extent, 
rather than hampered by laws that must 
inevitably work to our commercial dis- 
advantage and to the consequent lack of 
prosperity among our people.” is 

Rogers made a great hit. They all 
crowded round him and asked for more of 
the pap he had been handing out to them. 
They are a self-righteous lot, those pluto- 
crats, and they believe everything good 
they hear about themselves and call every- 
thing bad unjust. When a man gets a few 
millions he just naturally considers himself 
a pillar of the community, a keystone to 
the republic and a benefactor-in-ordinary 
to the human race. You see, it is his idea 
that he has conferred a great benefit on the 
toiling masses by using them to get money 
for himself. It is so much safer in his hands 
than in theirs. a 

Broad took me aside. a 

“Seems all right,’’ he said, jerking his 
thumb at Rogers. | 

“He is.” 

“No monkey shines if he gets in.” 

“T guarantee that.” 

“Boys like him.” =i | 

“They seem to.” 

“Allright! Allright! All right! Keep 
him at it. Great opportunity. Been read- 
ing his speeches. Seems sound. Huh! 
Huh! None of this radicalism for us. Got 
to remain conservative. Got big things to 
do. Huh! Good-by.” é ‘ 
As we walked down the street Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry snuggled up to me and twit- 
tered: “You got along with Mr. Broad 
first rate.” aA 

“Yes.” a, 

“T thought you would. I had an idea it 
would turn out that way.” + 

That afternoon on my way to Washing- 
ton a great light burst on me. Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry didn’t send me to see Broad. 
Broad sent Uncle Lemuel Sterry to see pee 
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FLUSH TIMIES IN 


‘or example, a new kind of cabaret has been 
eveloped which opens its doors only when 
he theaters close, and expects its patrons 
9 linger for not more than thirty or forty 
iinutes before proceeding to some other 
lace for the remaining hours of the night. 
‘ut if one is not already alive to the fact 
is pretty clearly indicated, before those 
1irty or forty minutes are up, that an- 
ther welcome there can be insured only 
y ordering a six or seven dollar quart of 
lampagne. 

In fee resort there is not a great deal of 
sneral dancing, but there are performances 
y a half dozen high-priced professionals. 
or years there was just such a place in 
aris; the war transplanted the proprietor 
* that establishment to New York, and 
ight after night crowds fill his great room 
ad jam the approaches. At a careful esti- 
ate the night attendance there, between 
even and one o’clock, reaches five hun- 
‘ed persons; and some of the entertainers 
‘e well-known figures upon the musical- 
ymedy stage. That proprietor’s salary 
ll for singing and dancing must be well 
ove three hundred dollars a week. 


The Newest Amusement 


Skating, however, is the great new 
nusement of New York, and it is an inter- 
ting speculation how far this new craze 
ay go. Already there are four rinks in 
eration and at least four others, prob- 
sly more, in course of rush construction. 
ne of the most difficult articles to pur- 
iase In the city is a pair of skates, and a 
ate factory up in Connecticut runs an 
itomobile service every morning to its 
ew York shop with the product of the last 
venty-four hours. Modistes advertise 
ating costumes, most of them priced at 
out one hundred and fifty dollars. Sev- 
al of the best-known professional dancers 
e working hours a day to acquire a mas- 
ry of skating steps. Lack of immediate 
cilities is all. that holds this fad in check. 
Men who are putting money into rinks— 
da “smart” rink costs more than twenty 
ousand to build—maintain that they are 
t seeking to popularize a new diversion 
ainst the possible time when dancing may 
gin to wane. It is their contention that 
ey are merely following a very general 
mand, This demand is in a measure the 
sult of the war and has been created ap- 
rently in two ways. That class which 
retofore sought its pleasures abroad, and 
lich is now making the best it can of New 
ork, learned to enjoy skating at a number 
famous European resorts, particularly 
‘St. Moritz. This group was sufficiently 
merous to give skating something of an 
petus. That impetus was appreciably 
engthened by the flight to this country 
several troupes of foreign skaters who for 
ars had been exhibiting in Switzerland, 
rts of Germany, up in Norway, Denmark 
d Sweden and from time to time in Paris. 
yroad their means of livelihood was seri- 
sly curtailed and they put themselves in 
2 way of American engagements. Early 
the season two such troupes began their 
rformances in New York. Thousands of 
ople saw them and were fascinated by 
"r sure, swift, gliding movements. And 
4s the craze began to get under way. 
One of these troupes appears upon the 
ge of a far-famed cabaret—a place that 
inly endeavors to check its crowds by 
arging a dollar admission as a preliminary 
everything else. There one may dine 
_Gance, sup and dance, and from time 
time, until after one o’clock in the morn- 
.», View this novelty of New York’s winter. 
is said that, as an aggregation, the 
Mi. Tecelve two thousand dollars a 


3ut skating has passed from the phase 
ere the public desires merely to witness 
tbitions, and already several rinks for 
‘eral use are in full swing. Perhaps the 
st popular of these is run in connection 
h a large and splendid hotel. It is built 
t flights in the air, upon the roof of a 
Jecting section of the building. The ice 
4f Is in the open, but surrounding it is 
lass-inclosed sun-parlor where tables at 
ich one may lunch, tea, dine or merely 
ok are laid. There are three sessions 
ly. For the morning session an admis- 
1 fee of one dollar is charged; for the 
-rmoon and evening sessions, a fee of two 
lars, But the admission fee is only the 
inning of the matter. The real spending 
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does not begin until one is inside. There is 
the instructor: Two dollars and a half a 
half hour for one grade; five dollars a half 
hour for another grade; tarry for, say, 
dinner—and the check for two persons will 
not be much less than seven or eight dol- 
lars, not counting an allowance for drinks 
or cigars. That place from the start has 
been crowded almost hourly from nine 
o’clock in the morning until nearly mid- 
night. More than five hundred persons go 
there daily and half as many more have to 
be turned away. 

In the face of this craze, however, danc- 
ing goes on with unabated fury, and prom- 
ises to keep on doing so. But there is 
a chance that it will be conducted on a 
slightly different basis, and this change, if 
it comes, will be due in a measure to the 
presence in New York of the spending 
classes recruited by the war. The tendency 
is more and more marked for even the 
most so-called exclusive hotels to reach 
out for the business of the better-grade 
cabarets. With throngs in New York 
eager to dance who do not seem to balk at 
any kind of prices, there is a harvest too 
rich to be neglected. Several hotels now 
operate not one dancing room for the public 
but two, and conduct them under the su- 
pervision of two sets of professionals, each 
set representing a weekly guaranty of any- 
thing from three hundred to a thousand 
dollars. As a rule the heavy spenders pre- 
fer the hotels, for a variety of reasons. One 
is that a big established enterprise, repre- 
senting an investment of ten to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars—and that is what a thoroughly 
modern hotel is—can offer a kind of service 
and a quality of food and wine impossible 
for most cabarets. If the spending classes 
linger long enough, there may not be a 
single one of the best hotels without a great 
block of floor space set aside for public and 
exhibition dancing. 


New York’s Carnival Spirit 


It was dancing which made New York 
an evening-dress town, but it is far more 
of an evening-dress town now than it has 
ever been. Those folks long familiar with 
European customs have largely helped to 
make this further contribution. One man- 
ifestation of the change is in the abrogation 
at a half dozen restaurants of the “evening 
attire” rule for men. That rule was neces- 
sary for several seasons back if a proprietor 
desired to give a certain tone and atmos- 
phere to his place. It is no longer required, 
because the matter cares for itself. There 
are now so many persons in the city who 
invariably ‘‘dress” that if a man ventures 
into any one of twelve or fifteen dining 
rooms in street clothes he will find himself 
woefully out of place. 

How much drinking is going on in New 
York this winter? One observation may 
be made out of hand: Regardless of the 
amount of drinking, there is less drunken- 
ness. The exercise of dancing has had much 
to do with that. Also it is probably true 
that the rank and file is drinking less than 
heretofore. But of the gilded classes there 
is more question. Looking about at the 
tables of any one of a score of restaurants 
and cabarets, and seeing stemmed glasses 
twinkling upon every hand and, perhaps at 
the same time, observing a procession of 
waiters emerging from the service door with 
tray after tray of cocktails, the inevitable 
reflection comes that if there is less drink- 
ing among the disciples of soft living now, 
there must have been a great deal before. 

Such, then, are some of the directions in 
which New York has been influenced and 
changed. All of them—the tendency to 
late hours, the new forms of amusement, 
the heightened scale of spending—have 
made radical differences in the lives and 
characteristics of thousands of people. A 
good many young fellows are yawning at 
their desks who did not yawn a year ago; 
a good many girls are trying to relieve a 
new sallowness in their complexions with 
rouge; a good many children are setting 
off to school without the kisses they used to 
get from their parents, who are still asleep; 
a good many head waiters are investing 
in bonds; and a good many professional 
dancers are thinking about the farms they 
expect to buy in the country. A thing like 
the New York carnival of this winter works 
into the very grain of individual existence, 
and once the carnival spirit is in the air no 
one is quite immune. 
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NEW YORK 


This spirit reached its grand climax in 
the New Year’s Eve celebration. Uniformly 
the restaurants and cabarets adopted the 
rule that tables must be reserved in ad- 
vance; in most cases the reservations had 
to be accompanied by a deposit against the 
flat charge to be made for each person. 
Those charges, going as high as ten dollars, 
covered admission and supper and generally 
a souvenir; no wine, no cigars—just a 
chair at a table, a trinket and supper. The 
hotel which braved the ten-dollar charge— 
only one did—had six thousand people at 
that rate in its various dining rooms, and 
there was only a negligible proportion of 
the parties that failed to buy at least one 
quart of champagne. Hundreds had two 
or three quarts or more. That place alone, 
it is estimated, took in close upon seventy- 
five thousand dollars for its New Year’s Eve 
supper. There was another hotel which had 
six thousand guests at a five-dollar rate; 
several had two thousand at five dollars. 
There were in the city two hundred and 
forty places to which special licenses to re- 
main open until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and serve drinks until that hour were 
issued. There was never before a celebra- 
tion in New York, or probably anywhere 
else, remotely approaching it. 


An Epidemic of Spending 


To all this—the winter’s spending and 
indulgence—nearly everyone has something 
tosay. Ministers harangue about it, bank- 
ers deplore it, newspapers make comment 
upon it, temperance advocates get up peti- 
tions to check it. There is, however, one 
class which volunteers absolutely nothing 
concerning this great episode and epidemic. 
Those who are fattening upon it are just 
as silent as they can be, and this is most 
especially true of the hotel, restaurant and 
cabaret proprietors. Their attitude is un- 
derstandable enough; if they admit their 
golden harvest, very shortly real-estate 
promoters will be in the field to enlist fresh 
capital for more hotels, more restaurants, 
more cabarets. It is good policy for them 
to keep just as still as possible. 

But they cannot deny the spending; it 
is visible upon every side, even to the most 
casual eye. So they will grant that money 
is “circulating more freely ’’— coupling their 
guarded admission, however, with the con- 
tention that there is nothing unusual in the 
manner in which the city is spending, that 
such spending as there is represents only a 
perfectly normal and legitimate result of 
general prosperity. But beyond that not 
a foot will they go. Mention the word ‘‘ex- 
travagance,”’ and in dread lest there be a 
tightening of purse strings they protest 
vehemently that there is none. Try to 
bring the case down to a concrete basis 
and point to a check in a waiter’s hand— 
sixty-three dollars for a comparatively un- 
elaborate dinner for five persons. One 
proprietor shrugged his shoulders and 
started to move away. Certainly not, he 
asserted; the war has not made New York 
the most spendthrift city in the world. 

And there the discussion rested. But a 
man seated in one of those great halls of 
pleasure looked about him while he tarried 
until a toadlike waiter, doubtless reared in 
a North Italian village where existence had 
been hard, returned with change. The vast 
room was animated and seemed to glitter 
softly. The walls were covered with gay, 
vivid tapestries celebrating the joys of love 
and feasting. From high above three great 
chandeliers, like mammoth jewels of a pre- 
historic time, let down a tempered, glowing 
light. It fell upon the lax-featured faces of 
scores of men and its subdued radiance lay 
sensuously upon the bare backs and neck- 
laced throats of scores of women. It 
gleamed upon crystal glasses and upon 
spotless, shining linen. An orchestra hid- 
den in a bowered baleony drew forth a 


gently lulling, lilting tune. Noiseless serv- ; 


ants moved about, presenting huge silver- 
crowned dishes and plying wine. The place 
was like an enchanted chamber swept and 
garnished of all the harshnesses of life. 

Presently the waiter returned and the 
man, pondering, put a question: Was it— 
that scene—only prosperity or was it ex- 
travagance? 

“That,” said the waiter as he gathered 
his tip and, pausing, leaned close to the 
man’s ear—‘“‘that,’”’ he whispered, and 
swept the room with a gnarled hand before 
he added, “‘is always extravagance.” 
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~ The tooth 
brush that real 
cleans between 

the teeth 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
always comes in a 
yellow box. There are 
many imitations of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic, so you 
should look carefully 
for the name and yel- 
low box when you buy. 
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The most talked of and most imitated song 


M-O-T-H-E-R 


“‘A word that means the world to me” 


: “o” means on. ly that” as nee ing old, 


% me, 
t D 
is 


“op” is for the tears wore shed to save 
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ON SALE TODAY 


at every Music Store, and at any 
Woolworth, Kresge, Kress or 
McCrory Store 


Other Popular “‘FEIST’”’ Songs 
“Norway’”’ “Come Back Dixie’”’ 
“Along the Mississippi Shore’’ 
“A Girl in Your Arms is Worth Two in Your Dreams” 
“All I Can Do Is Just Love You”’ 
“What's the Use of Going Home When There’s 
Nobody There to Love?’’ 
“Beatrice Fairfax, Tell Me What to Do” 
‘In the Glory of the Moonlight’ 
“You'd Never Know That Old Home Town of Mine” 
“There’s a Broken Heart for Every Light on Broadway” 
“Come Back Home to Old Kentucky” 
“Those Good Old Days Back Home”’ 
“Have You Forgotten Me?” “Soldier Boy” 


SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from 

your dealer. Please do so. If you can’t, send us eight 
2c stamps for one, or a dollar bill for any seven 
pieces. Orchestra or Band—15c each, 


Most of these pieces may also be procured for 
your Talking Machine or Player Piano. Orches- 
tra leaders will gladly play any of them on re- 
quest. Ask to hear them. 
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M-O-T-H-E-R 

“Some day’’—said a world-famous man— 
“a love ballad will be written in which the 
sweetheart, instead of being ‘sweet sixteen,’ 
will be just plain MOTHER.” 

HERE'S THAT SONG! The most talked-of and imi- 
tated song in years. The country is crazy about it. News- 
papers from coast to coast have sung its praises in news 
items and editorials. A song dedicated to the dearest, best 
sweetheart of all—MOTHER. Ray Samuels’ cyclonic 
success. Words by Johnson; music by Morse. 


“DON’T BITE THE HAND 
THAT’S FEEDING YOU” 


While President Wilson and Congress are 
searching for ways of dealing with the neu- 
trality question, the problem has 
been solved by this song. Take 
it to your piano and prove it for 
yourself. 

“DON'T BITE THE HAND” hits 
the hyphen—but not in a vindictive way. 
Its melody is just as tuneful as its senti- 
ment is timely. It’s a song with an honest 
purpose—a “SQUARE DEAL” for all, 

including Uncle Sam, 
Words by Hoier; music by Morgan, 


DON’T BITE THE HAND 
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interest to believe than the contrary. Most 
people abandon ways of living and doing 
that have served them well, with reluctance. 
Most people can see the neglect of duty in 
other classes more plainly than they do in 
their own. This war has brought back into 
the everyday human life of Europe the 
great and overriding conception of devo- 
tion to a great purpose. But that does not 
imply clear-headedness in correlating the 
ways of one’s ordinary life with this great 
purpose. It is no good treating as cynical 
villainy things that merely exhibit the in- 
capacity of our minds to live consistently. 
One Labor paper a month or so ago was 
contrasting Mr. Asquith’s eloquent appeals 
to the workingman to economize and 
forego any rise in wages, with the photo- 
graphs that were appearing simultaneously 
in the smart papers of the very smart mar- 
riage of Mr. Asquith’s daughter. I submit 
that by that sort of standard none of us 
will be blameless. But without any con- 
demnation it is easy to understand that the 
initiative to tax almost to extinction large 
automobiles, wedding dresses, champagne, 
paté de foie gras and inclosed parks, in- 
stead of gin and water, bank holiday outings 
and Virginia shag, is less likely to come 
from the prime-minister class than from 
the class of dock laborers. There is an un- 
conscious class war due to habit and 
insufficient thinking and insufficient sym- 
pathy, that will play a large part in the 
distribution of the burden of the state 
bankruptcy that is in progress and in the 
subsequent readjustment of national life. 

And having made this parenthesis I may 
perhaps go on to point out the peculiar 
limitations under which various classes will 
be approaching the phase of reorganization, 
without being accused of making any one 
class the villain of an anticipatory drama. 

Now, three great classes will certainly re- 
sist the valiant reconstruction of economic 
life with a vigor in exact proportion to their 
baseness, stupidity and narrowness of out- 
look. They will as classes come up for a 
moral judgment on whose verdict the whole 
future of Western civilization depends. If 
they cannot achieve a considerable, an 
unprecedented display of self-sacrifice, un- 


| selfish wisdom and constructive vigor, if 


the community as a whole can produce no 
forces sufficient to restrain their lower 
tendencies, then the intelligent father had 
better turn his children’s faces toward the 
New World. For Europe will be busy with 
social disorder for a century. 

The first great class is the class that owns 
and holds land and landlike claims upon 
the community, from the throne down- 
ward. This court and land-holding class 
cannot go on being rich and living rich 
during the strains of the coming years.. The 
reconstructing world cannot bear it. What- 
ever rises in rent may occur through the 
rise in prices must go to meet the tremen- 
dous needs of the state. This class, which 
has so much legislative and administrative 
power in at least three of the great bellig- 
erents—in Great Britain and Germany 
perhaps most so—must be prepared to see 
itself taxed and must be willing to assist in 
its own taxation to the very limit of its 
statistical increment. The almost vindic- 
tive greed of the landowners that blackened 
the history of England after Waterloo and 
brought Great Britain within sight of 
revolution must not be repeated. The 
British Empire cannot afford a revolution 
in the face of the Central European powers. 
But in the past century there has been an 
enormous change in men’s opinions and 
consciences about property; whereas we 
were individualists, now we are socialists. 
The British lord, the German Junker, has 
none of the sense of unqualified rights that 
his great-grandfather had, and he is aware 
of a vigor of public criticism that did not 
exist in the former time. 

Next comes the great class of lawyers 
who, through the idiotic method of voting 
in use in modern democracies, are able 
practically to rule Great Britain, and who 
are powerful. and influential in all demo- 
cratic countries. In order to secure a certain 
independence and integrity in its courts 
Great Britain long ago established the 
principle of enormously overpaying its 
judges and lawyers. The natural result has 
been to give our law courts and the legal 
profession generally a bias in favor of 
wealth and against both the public interest 
and the proletariat. An ordinary lawyer has 
no idea of making anything; that tendency 


has been destroyed in his mind; he waitsanc 
sees and takes advantage of opportunity, 
Everything that can possibly be done iy 
England is done to make our rulers Micaw. 
bers and Artful Dodgers. And one of th 
most anxious questions that a Briton cal 
ask himself to-day is just how far the gigan 
tic sufferings and still more monstroy; 
warnings of this war have shocked the goo 
gentlemen who must steer the ship of stat 
through the strong rapids of the New Peace 
out of this forensic levity their training ha 
imposed upon them. There again there ar 
elements of hope. The lawyer has hear 
much about himself in the past few years 
His conscience may check his tradition, 

And the third class which has immediat 
interests antagonistic to bold reconstruc 
tions of our national methods is that vague 
body, the body of investing capitalists, th 
savers, the usurers, who live on dividends 
who look to joint-stock enterprises as th 
natural method of their comfort and glory 

All these classes, by instinct and th 
baser kinds of reason also, will be doin; 
their best to check the rise in prices, sto} 
and reverse the advance in wages, preven 
the debasement of the circulation, and fa 
cilitate the return to a gold standard ani 
a repressive social stability. They will b 
resisting any comprehensive national re 
construction, any increase in public officials 
any conscription of land or railways or wha 
not for the urgent civil needs of the state 
They will have over against these tenden! 
cies something in their own consciences 
something in public opinion, the traditio} 
of public devotion their own dead sons hav 
revived—and certain other forces. 

They will have over against them th 
obvious urgent necessities of the time. 

The most urgent necessity will be to ge 
back the vast moiety of the population tha) 
has been engaged either in military servic 
or the making of munitions, to productiy 
work, to the production of food and nece; 
sary things, and to the restoration of tha 
export trade which, in the case of Grea 
Britain at least, now that her overseas ir 
vestments have been set off by oversea 
war debts, is essential to the food supply 
There will be coming back into civil lif 
not merely thousands but millions of me 
who have been withdrawn from it. The 
will have a feeling that they have deserve 
well of their country. They will have face 
war hardships cheerfully, but they will nc 
be prepared for peace hardships, less acut 
but more exasperating than those of wal 
They will have no illusions about the conduc 
of the war by the governing classes or thi 
worshipful heroism of peers and prince: 
They will know just how easy is courage an 
how hard is hardship—hardship whichis th 
peculiar experience of the common soldie 
They will constitute a very stimulatin 
body of spectators to any attempt on th) 
part of landlord, lawyer and investor tor 
sume the old political mystery dance, i 
which rents are to be sent up and wagt 
down, while the old feuds of Wales and In 
land, and so forth, are to be waved in tl 
eyes of the no longer fascinated realist. 

“Meanwhile,” they will say with an in| 
patience unusual in their class, “aboutus? 

Here are the makings of internal confli’ 
in every European country. In Russia tl 
landlord and lawyer, in France the land 
lord, are perhaps of less account, and j 
France the investor is more universal all 
jealous. In Germany, where Junker an 
court are most influential and brutal, the! 
is a larger and sounder and broader "trad 
tion of practical efficiency, a modernize 
legal profession, and a more widely diffuse 
scientific imagination. But everywhere a) 
the makings of a great social struggl 
unless quite unprecedented feats of reco! 
struction are achieved. 

How far in each country will imaginatic 
triumph over tradition and individualism 
How far does the practical bankruptcy { 
Western civilization mean a revolutional 
smash-up, and a phase that may last fi 
centuries of disorder and more and mo 
futile conflict; and how far does it mean 
reconstruction of human society, Wl 
a few score of years, upon sounder ar 
happier lines? Must that reconstruction | 
preceded by a revolution in all or any of tl 
countries concerned, or is it possible wit) 
out that disaster? 

How far can the world produce the ir 
agination it needs? That, so far, is 
most fundamental question to which ol 
prophetic explorations have brought us. 
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O our patent laws protect? Em- 
D phatically theydo when the holder 
ofa patent wields the fundamental 
protection it gives as well as invokes the 


law that covers it. 


To prosecute infringers is a duty as 
well as a right of the patentee—but the 
protection of a patented principle lies in 
a court much broader and more potent 
than the court of law—that court is the 
court of public opinion. 


And the court of public opinion need 
not, indeed should not, be a court of 
sentimentalism. While it is true that the 
inventor is deserving of the fruits of his 
labors, yet there is a practical appeal 
that concerns the public much more 
vitally. It is this practical appeal that 
should be laid before the jury. This 
appeal is based on efficiency, and covers 
the question of what shall the buyer get 
for his money. 


It is true that a change in design often 


gives the imitator a right to manufacture — but these 


very changes neutralize the utility of the imitation. Our 
patent laws make impossible duplication of a patented 
article— whether the patent covers basic mechanical 
principle or design. 


This means then that no so-called imitation of a 
patented article can be made without deviating in some 
one or more fundamental particulars from the article it 
imitates. 


Now then, as every step in the design and construc- 
tion of the original invention has its own important part 
in the efficiency of the article—in making it a harmonic 
whole—any deviation in any particular from the 
original design must necessarily upset the nice balance of 
operation or efficiency of the article and result in an 
inferior product. 


_ The public not being cognizant of this fundamental 
weakness is often deceived by a similarity in general 
appearance between the original and the imitation and 
therefore their protection lies, not alone in being 
informed of the fact that a patent is being violated, 
but in a thorough understanding of the constructive 
principle that makes the original invention valuable 
to them. That is what the jury—the buying public— 
1s interested in. It does not concern itself so much 
with what the inventor gets out of it, but with what 
the money invested in the purchase of the article is 
buying for the user. 


Helping the Law to Protect the Public 


| A the patent laws designed to protect the inventor 
4 A from imitators or to protect the public from imita- 
tions? Both. Though the generally understood object 
of the law is the protection of the inventor, the spirit of 
the law covers both phases. The protection of the public 


lies in the hands absolutely of the manufacturer of the 
original invention. 


_ Ifevery manufacturer of an original invention would 
‘follow the same general principle in advertising his 
warnings against imitations that the Luminous Unit 
-ompany, makers of Brascolites, follows, both manu- 
acturers and the buying public would be better off. In 
other words, let the public into the secret of the funda- 
nentals of their product. Tell them the whys and 
wherefores of each step in design, mechanical principle 
ind material so they will understand fully that any in- 
Tingement or imitation, being unable to duplicate the 
original, must necessarily deviate from the very things 
hat have given the original its efficiency and popularity. 
When the buyer is made thoroughly aware of these facts, 
us own self-interest must teach him that when he 
uys an imitation he can’t possibly buy the service 
hat would be gotten from the original—that in a sense 
'e 1s wasting his money and that surely and certainly 
i¢ 1S paying more for something than it is worth to him. 
This will give the buyer an active interest in seeking the 


nark of the original—not for sentimental reasons but 
or practical reasons. ; 


pe sips ein hte Nt Sinn w vine Aen 


Certainly this is better than the whine of the cry, 


” 


“They’re trying to steal my ideas.” It gives a reason for 
the sentence, ‘‘ Beware of imitations.’’ This is the way to 
make our patent laws protect—not the inventor and 
manufacturer alone, but the public as well. 


Why the Brascolite Cannot be Successfully Imitated 


E& is the case with every true invention, the Brascolite 
was invented and is designed for service. That it gives 
service is proved by the fact that it is imitated. Now, as 
an imitation can’t be a duplication—as it is only a false 
face—imitators of the Brascolite can imitate only what it 
looks like and can’t duplicate what it does. And as you 
buy a lighting fixture to give you light as well as looks, 
you should know just why you can get maximum lighting 
service only from the original. 


Let us take first the reflecting plane. When we started to 
experiment with Brascolites the field was wide open—nobody 
had ever thought of making the reflecting plane a part of the 
fixture—we could have used a flat or concave or convex 
plane. The plane we use is flat. During the years when we 


were experimenting with reflecting planes we tried concave 
ones—all the different degrees of concavity—and they 
failed to give the results of the flat plane. We tried convex 
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ones—all the different degrees of con- 
vexity—and they failed to give the 
results of the flat plane. 


Now inasmuch as the flat plane is a 
part of our patents, imitators have been 
forced to use some degree of concavity or 
convexity in the designs of theirreflectors. 

Another inimitable feature of the 
Brascolite is the composition of the sur- 
face of the reflecting plane. This is an 
opaque, dull white enamel of special 
composition and applied by a special 
Brascolite process. Not only is this sur- 
face durable but, being impenetrable by 
light, it gives maximum reflection. 

In the matter even of the shape, de- 
sign and material of the bowl itself the 
Brascolite is inimitable. The design is not 
a haphazard one for appearance alone. 
The depth and parabolic shapeofthe bowl 
havetheirdefinite and inimitable purposes 
in securing efficiency of distribution. 


The density of the glass of which the 
bowlis made is another thing thataffects efficiency. Many 
experiments were made with glass of different degrees of 
density and color value before we found exactly the right 
glass to preserve the correct balance between bowl bright- 
ness and efficiency. The fact that our bowls present a 
pleasing appearance, then, does not mean by any means 
that just any bowl of pleasing appearance will do. 

So it is with the design of the hooks by which the bowl 
is suspended—they are of a definite, determined length 
for the purpose of holding the bowl just the right distance 
from the plane. They are just the correct design for 
practical suspension and rapid cleaning of the bowl— 
nothing need be unscrewed or taken off for this purpose— 
they unhook with a single operation and everything is 
ready for unobstructed cleaning. Imitations are made 
so they will /ook something like this when the fixture is 
up—but they can’t be made to give you this simplicity 
of operation. 

Then there is the special receptacle for lessening labor 
in the installation—this cannot be duplicated. 

The simplicity of construction of the tripod, which isa 
one-piece malleablc casting open to provide adequate 
ventilation and making it easy of application to the 
outlet box. Patented and impossible of duplication. 

So it is in every feature of the Brascolite—there is not 
one single thing that is not the product of work and ex- 
periment on the part of inventor, mechanic, glass worker, 
metal worker, electrician, and lighting engineers to 
bring efficiency, convenience and durability up to the 
highest degree of perfection. 

Can an imitation give you this? For one thing, our 
patents make it impossible for the imitator to duplicate 
the fixture. And for another thing, as an imitation is the 
product only of a desire to profit by the popularity and 
success of the original, the imitator wouldn’t find it 
worth his while to give you the same care in manufacture 
or the same quality of material. It would cost him too 
much. He is not building to make his own reputation— 
he is only selling on our reputation. He isn’t trying to 
get your confidence and esteem—he wants your money. 

Now then, as you are buying for efficiency in lighting, 
which shall you choose, the fixture that is so efficient 
that it has won sufficient popularity to stimulate imita- 
tion, or a fixture whose sole hope and purpose is to lead 
you to believe that you are getting the original? 

Of course your answer is, ‘‘the original.’ Now as 
your choice is the original, make your eyes guide you 
to it—look for the mark of the original—the word 
Brascolite stamped on the inner surface of the metal 
of the reflecting plane and on the edge of the bowl. 

Let me send you our book on Brascolites—explaining in 
detail the principle of the fixture and illustrating many 
handsome designs for office, store, factory, theatre, club, 
church, hotel, restaurant, home, etc. This book also 
tells why the Brascolite (the biggest selling electrical 
fixture in America) effects a saving in current consump- 
tion, gives uniform distribution, better quality of light, 
greater economy of maintenance and perfect ventila- 
tion. Address Epwin F. Guru, President, Luminous 
Unit Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Old logs are burnin’ on the hearth, old friends are gathered ’round, 


Old pipes a-glow—forget the snow that’s coverin’ the ground. 

Each puff of VELVET brings a breath of sunny skies and fields; 
Thar’s summer sunshine in the warmth that fragrant VELVET yields. 
The latchstring’s always hangin’ out for good friends, old an’ new. 
Come on inside, my hearth is wide, I’ve saved a place for you. 


OE. and his good tobacco, VELVET, never have new 
friends very long. Mere acquaintance with the fnend- 


liness that is in VELVET, nipens rapidly ito firm, old 
friendship. 


For in VELVET are qualities that appeal to smokers 
of every taste. 


We all want a cool smoke. WELVET is cool. Most 


of us want a mild tobacco. WELVET is the mildest 
of pipe tobaccos, being the choicest Kentucky Burley 


leaf. But VELVET’S mildness is not of the “milk and 
water” kind. VELVET is noted for its full-bodied 


qualities. 


And every smoker can appreciate VELVET’S age- 


mellowed smoothness, the result of two years’ maturing — 
Nature’s own way. 


Liggett € Myers Tobacco G 


10c Tins, 5c Metal Lined Bags, One Pound Glass Humidors 


"'s x 
ally knew that no mouse was making the 
mel had disturbed his midnight sleep. 
It was a gnawing sound, but it was too 
ntinuous to be made by any rodent’s 
eth. It had the trick of starting, stop- 
ng, and going on again. But between 
ch murmur of broken ag was a louder 
i splintering wood and an occasiona 
int Soak like that of a cork rubbed on 
window pane. , ‘ 
But that sound was not coming from his 
ndow, Widder promptly decided. It was 
ming from the corner where ‘his door 
yod. And it was being made, he told him- 
f, by a brace and bit. It was someone 
eaking into his room. That unknown 
meone was either cutting out a square 
ym the door panel, or was using an auger 
make a circle of contiguous holes about 
2 lock, so that it could be lifted away and 
2 door swung open. Widder, for the first 
ae in his life, saw that he was about to be 
sited by a burglar. . 

The anticipation of that visit was not 
ogether pleasant to him. Yet he found 
nself with scant power to prohibit it. 
ren as he sat there debating on some plan 
action, the noises from the door corner 
derwent a change. They merged into 
> sounds of an instrument gently prying 
d crushing against soft pine. Then came 
mall noise of parting wood, followed by 
crape of metal against metal. Widder, 
sh his heart in his mouth, realized that 
> door lock had been lifted away, that an 
nloring hand had reached in and drawn 
2k his bolt. : 

is last doubt of this vanished when he 
rd the familiar and unmistakable squeak 
a hinge. This was followed by a silence 
rolonged and so profound that the man 
the bed finally yielded to the belief that 
: intruder had retreated. But again the 
ltale hinge squeak warned him that he 
s mistaken. The door had been closed 


lin. 
Nidder did not dare to move. He knew 
i someone was in the room. Through 


operation of some occult sixth sense he 
ild feel a presence there as distinctly as 
ugh that intruder stood bathed in light. 
at the same time he knew that it was 
man from the hall bedroom. Why he 
>w he could not have explained. But he 


.w. 
Te could hear the man, now, padding 
| feeling cautiously along the wall. He 
ld catch the faint sound of the slowly 
ing feet, one after the other, and the 
iute scrape of a chair leg as the intruder 
ae unexpectedly in contact with it. But 
t betraying sound was followed by an- 
er long interval of silence. Widder, as 
waited for that silence to end, remem- 
ed that it might be expedient to carry 
a pretense of slumber in case a flash- 
it should be thrown over him. But he 
3 afraid to lie down again, for he knew 
t ever complaining folding bed would 
ertise the slightest movement of his 
ibody. So he sat there, peering through 
velvety blackness, wondering what the 
glar’s next movement would be. 
Te had not long to wait. The studiously 
berate movement along the wall began 
in. It kept up, cautious and slow, until 
ae pe essed as far as the foot of the 
ng bed. When the dark-room door was 
shed Widder could hear a hand padding 
ut the panels, exploring the frame, feel- 
cautiously for the knob. He could even 
ra faint sigh of satisfaction, followed by 
tely cautious turning of this knob. 
+ man from the hall bedroom, it was 
t, knew exactly what he was after, and 
tly in what direction to go for it. 
+ was not until this dark-room door was 
ng quietly back that the truth came 
ie to W. He realized then what 


idder. 
man was after. It was the Calabrian’s 
case! 

Tidder would have been only too willing 
ive him that bag full of counterfeit. He 
Id even have been glad to pay him to 
» the stuff away. But the suitcase was 
onger there. It was not even where he 
d send the man for it, or go fetch it him- 
Only the holder of the claim check 
ever recover that bag from the Grand 
tral parcel room where it lay. And that 
n check, he remembered, was in Alice 


; on. 
idder sat there in the darkness, with a 
st forehead, debating what to do. The 
from the hall bedroom was not a 
aising type to argue with. His face, 
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from the first, had struck Widder as an es- 
pecially evil one. It was plain that he 
wanted the suitcase, that he had deter- 
mined to possess it, that he was willing to 
face the gravest of risks to get it. He would 
be armed, of course. If interfered with, at 
a time like this, there was no knowing to 
what extremes he might go. And Widder 
had no desire to confront him—at least 
none beyond a vague inclination to ask the 
intruder to be careful of his working mod- 
els. For Widder was not of that heroic 
mold that glories in fighting for the sheer 
sake of the fight. He possessed, on the con- 
trary, a positive distaste for violence. He 
liked peace and quietness. Like other 
equable and mild-mannered men, he was 
slow to move. But when moved he was apt 
to move abandonedly, like a bowlder down 
a hillside, for quietness to him meant civil- 
ization, and with the loss of that anchorage 
he lost all touch with an ordered world. 

So Widder sat there, wondering just what 
he ought to do. He peered through the 
blackness at the dark-room door. To his 
surprise he detected a faint pencil of light 
along the floor where that portal ought to 
stand. He realized then that the intruder 
had quietly shut himself in the dark room, 
had as quietly lighted the gas, and was now 
apparently engrossed in a thorough and 
systematic search of that chamber. The 
effrontery of the man almost took Widder’s 
breath away. Yet it was something more 
than effrontery, he conceded as he stared 
at the light streak along the floor. It was 
the recklessness of a man who could take 
any risk lightly. And the presence of such 
a man between one’s walls meant added 
peril with the passing of every minute. The 
suitcase was not there; and the man was 
after it. Yet the only way it could be ob- 
tained was through Alice Tredwell. And 
Widder did not want Alice Tredwell mixed 
up with that particular type of cutthroat. 

He realized that he could do nothing, 
however, without clothes on. One had to 
have clothes on, even to go out for a police- 
man. And to go out for a policeman seemed 
the one sane and natural thing to do. But 
at this point Widder chanced to remember 
the key in his dark-room door lock, and 
there occurred to him still another natural 
thing to do. And that was to turn the key 
and trap the intruder where he stood. 

This involved certain risks, but Widder 
took no time to think of them. He worked 
his way quietly and cautiously over the 
edge of the bed. Then he tiptoed as cau- 
tiously toward the streak of yellow light 
along the floor. If he shivered a little it 
was more from the arctic cold of the early 
morning air than from fear. For he felt 
that it must be early morning. It was four 
and after, he surmised, from the increasing 
rumble of traffic echoing over the house- 
tops from Twenty-third Street. The pulse 
of that busier artery advised him that the 
city would soon be wakening. But there 
was a soft pedal on the sound, which made 
him feel sure that it must be snowing again. 
And the thought of snow, as he stood there 
in the drafty gloom, tended to sharpen his 
appetite for apparel. Yet before he could 
dress he felt the need of turning that key in 
his dark-room lock. 

He found the door frame and reached 
for the key gingerly. Then he stood wait- 
ing for some small noise from the inner 
room with which to synchronize any possible 
sound of his lock movement. The moment 
came at last, and the key was turned. 

Widder backed cautiously away, with 
his eye on the door. And as he groped even 
more cautiously about for his clothing he 
continued to keep an eye fixed on that ever- 
menacing door. His prisoner, he knew, 
was not in a cell, and a door panel was not 
the most substantial of barriers. And he 
still pictured that prisoner as being armed, 
armed to the teeth. He fancied himself 
staring into the eye of a big blue-barreled 
automatic, the kind of automatic that 
graced pawnshop windows and, even in 
their quiescence, had the power of making 
one’s nerve ends throw up their hands, the 
same as certain surgical instruments always 
gave one goose flesh. 

The mere thought of firearms brought 
Widder up short in his tracks. He believed 
in quietude and common sense. He was by 
no means given to violent impulses. Yet 
his thoughts suddenly went out to his 
automatic fire escape and the prospect of 
promptly cascading into the safety of 
Twenty-fourth Street. The fire escape was 
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klers throughout his factory, this 

man would save $600 a year 
that is now flying away in high fire 
insurance rates. The Grinnell System 
of Automatic Sprinklers would cost 
| $3,000 to erect. Therefore, it would 
pay for itself in five years. 

If he prefers not to invest his own 
money he can have the system in- 
stalled free and let the insurance 
savings pay for it in yearly install- 
ments. 

But he waits— 

—and delays 

—and procrastinates 

—and “sometime, when we’re not 

so busy” 

—and months slip by and years. 

Meanwhile $600 a year 
is slipping out of his safe. 
In effect, he lights his cigar 
oncea week witha ten dollar 
bill and excuses it in the 
name of caution, of con- 
servatism, of “‘going 
slow.” 

For instance— 

A Grinnell System for an 
Ohio manufacturer cost 
$6,100. It would cut his 
annual insurance cost from 
$1,975 to $395 a year. But 
he fiddled around for six 
years. Delay cost him $9,480. 

Another concern in Flint, Michi- 
gan, took six years to get down to 
brass tacks at a net cost to them of 
$4,700 a year. 

We have seen a similar situation 
hundreds of times. It is one of the 
curious features of our business— 
men who can’t seem to realize that 
it is costing them cold cash every 
day they delay the acceptance of 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler econ- 
omies. 

We admit that the installation of 


i he would put in Grinnell Sprin- 


AUTOMATIC 


This is the Grinnell 
Sprinkler-head—the 
efficient, little sentinel 
that has saved over 


$400,000,000 of in- 
dustrial property 
from fire during the 
last thirty years. 


GRIN N Eee 


SPRIN KUDER 


Well—we won't do anything 
about it just now.” 


Why dont you shut the window 
when the dollars are flying out? 


Grinnell Sprinkler protection is an 
important event in any business. It 
involves a purchase of some size. 
Due care should be exercised, of 
course. But dilatory, easy-going pro- 
crastination is caution run to seed. 
Too much “conservatism” and “go- 
ing slow” on this matter mean 
simply that you are paying for 
Grinnell Sprinklers now — and not 
getting them. 

There are many reasons commonly 
met with by Grinnell engineers 
which seem in the eyes of the owner 
to justify delay. Practically all of 
them are easily overcome. Most of 
them are due to lack of knowledge 
of Grinnell engineering skill. 

What reason have you to delay? 
Too busy in your place? 
Yes, but Grinnell Systems 
are factory-assembled. We 
bring them to your place 
complete except for a few 

last joints. They go up 

without interference 
with business. 

Do not let your previous 
partial investigation pre- 
vent your getting the real 
facts from us. Mistrust all 
opinions—all guesses. They 
cheat you out of ‘‘the 
greatest business advan- 
tage any property owner or merchant 
can enjoy.” 


Small Concerns benefit as well as large 


Remember, expert advice from this 
company costs you nothing. Put the 
“delay” responsibility up to us and 
off your own shoulders. Call your 
secretary and tell her to write for a 
Grinnell information blank, mention- 
ing any special obstacles which must 
be overcome. Address the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company, 277 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 
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THE 


EXPRESS SERVICE 


TS A PERSONALS ese 


T means a great deal more than the 
mere transportation of your goods 
from one place to another. 


It means rapid transportation, safeguarded 
transportation, careful, dependable, per- 
sonal-service transportation—of your 


goods. 


Judgment —initiative—a sense of respon- 
sibility —these are the things that make 
express service personal, therefore valu- 
able to you. When you buy express you 
buy these things as well. 


Are You Sure Phat You’ Are 
Taking the Largest Advantage 
of the Express? 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco has given the grand prize— 
the highest possible award—to Wells Fargo 
for perfected and extended express service. 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 


SS Use Your SpareTime 
B® Earn While You Learn 


L The best system for beginners. A 
Se oa antl perfection course for stenographers. 

Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy anda 
greater number of court reporters than any other 
system in the last ten years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 


Success Shorthand School, Suite 21B, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
W. L. JAMEs, Chief Instructor 


SALESMEN 


BEECH-NUT 


/ BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Famous Beech-Nut Bacon 


Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Confections—Chewing Gum and Mints 


A Company of national 
reputation wants aggres- 
sive typewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those who believe they can sell high-grade 
office specialty. 
An unusual opportunity for you. 
Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes. 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 
men are making. 
John Price, Mgr., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GRAPE JELLY 


is the pure juice of Concord grapes, cooked 
in silver lined kettles with only the addi- 
tion of white granulated sugar. 


Other Beech-Nut conserves include 
Beech-Nut Crab-apple and Red Currant 
Jellies; Strawberry, Red Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Damson Plum and Peach Jams; 
Orange Marmalade. Try them. 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Makers of 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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there, screwed to the woodwork beside his 
own window. It was a model of his own 
invention, a spring reel with a double waist- 
belt at the end of a cotton rope that the 
reluctant mechanism paid out discreetly, 
lowering its user-danglingly and spiderlike 
to the street, like a cargo mat at the end of 
a crane cable. One dive over the sill, Wid- 
der knew, meant freedom. But it seemed 
too undignified. He could not descend on 
the city, like a Hindu gymnosophist, devoid 
of apparel and in danger of prompt incar- 
ceration. 

So he renewed the silent search for his 
clothing, sadly conscious that the man 
without his trappings of leather and cotton 
and wool was the most helpless of animals. 
If he dressed noiselessly, he also made it a 
point to dress as hurriedly as his somewhat 
unsteady fingers would permit. There were 
divers buttons and accessories about which 
he did not even bother. His toilet, on the 
whole, was somewhat of an approximation. 
Shoes and collar and tie, in fact, he carried 
in his hand, since the absence of the former 
insured silence of movement and the ad- 
justment of the latter necessitated both a 
mirror and a tranquil mind. But Widder 
overlooked neither his hat nor his overcoat. 
He even went back to the bed to rescue his 
faithful nickel watch from under the pillow. 

Then he tiptoed slowly and cautiously 
toward the hall door, swinging it ‘quietly 
open and shutting it as softly behind him. 
Tread by tread, feeling carefully for 
squeaks, he descended the stairway, 
rounded the third-floor hall, and again took 
up his descent. It was not until he reached 
the bottom steps of the last stairway that 
he stopped. Then, after listening intently, 
he sat down on the lowest step and _ pro- 
ceeded to put on his shoes. He did the 
same with his hat. 

He had just caught the fringe of his right 
sleeve between his palm and finger-ends, 
preparatory to thrusting.an arm into his 
overcoat, when that movement was ar- 
rested by a sound from the front of the hall. 
And small as it was, there could be no mis- 
take as to the nature of that noise. It was 
made by a key being quietly fitted into the 
lock of the street door. 

Widder, as he heard that key being 
turned, promptly rounded the banister end 
and backed away into the engulfing gloom. 
He came to a stop only when he came into 
collision with a wall and could back no 
farther. He saw the door open slowly. 
Then, outlined against the vague light of 
the street lamps, further dimmed by the 
snow, he caught sight of a woman’s figure. 

The first thing that surprised Widder 
was the fact that she made no movement 
to enter the house, but stood there, intently 
whispering to some one whom he could not 
see. But his vaster surprise came with the 
discovery that this woman was Alice Tred- 
well. So great was his astonishment that 
he raised a hand and rubbed his eyes. And 
still again his wavering vision declared it to 
be Alice Tredwell. 

As to that, there was no longer a chance 
of mistake. Vague as that scarcely moving 
silhouette was, it carried too familiar a line 
to leave Widder any hope. And with the 
loss of that hope the bottom suddenly fell 
out of Widder’s world. Whimpering sus- 
picions that he had kept kenneled in his 
heart suddenly made uproar in his blood. 
He stood, sick with an apprehension that 
was all the keener by being undefined, as 
the softly outlined figure pointed in through 
the open door.. The next moment Widder 
could see two wide-shouldered men step 
into the hall. They advanced stealthily. 
It was not until they had reached the foot 
of the stairs, and had begun their noiseless 
ascent, that Alice Tredwell, after watching 
them for a second or two, quietly closed the 
street door again. 

The closing of that door, Widder felt, 
closed the portal on certain earthly hopes, 
which had seemed precious because they 
were absurd. The mystery was solved. She 
was one of them. He knew now what she 
had been hinting at, what she had been too 
weak to acknowledge. 

But Widder no longer hesitated. He 
strode to the street door, opened it, and 
stepped outside. 

He found her there, standing close in 
beside the dull red brick of the house wall. 
Her attitude seemed one of waiting, but 
even more one of weariness. She turned 
quickly as he faced her. The light was not 
clear. He could not be sure of the expres- 
sion of her face. But her body at least did 
not cower back. 

“What are you doing here?’ he de- 
manded. His voice, however, was by no 


means as brusque as his words. 
almost grotesquely querulous. He h 
cided to be short with her, short and 
as steel. But for Widder that w 
possibility. ‘ 
Instead of answering him, s) 
staring through the uncertain lig 
face. It seemed to take time 
absorb the full shock of his sudden 
ance. So Widder was compelled ¢ 
his question. : 
“T had to come,” she finally 
spoke with an abandoned list 
he could poe understand. 
“‘Because I had a key to the ha 
equivocated. ; ie 
“That doesn’t answer my q 
declared Widder, astounded at 
severity of voice. : 
“Tt will be answered sooner 
expect,” was her wearily ind 
sponse. 
“But I’d rather you’d answer | 
“Very well,’ she said, “Tl answe 
was waiting here to make sure yo 


in that house, and I was afraid.’ 
“ Afraid of what?” 
“That he might kill you.” 
“What criminal?” : 
“A coiner named Vasserelli. 
shadowing you for days now. 
moved into that hall room to be 
Piazzia sent him word from pri 
would have killed you to get pos 
those plates.”’ ts 
“How do you know this?” Wid 
manded. Rat. 
She hesitated a moment before ans 
‘Because I’ve just let those two: 
to arrest Vasserelli. He is wanted | 
police.” i 
She told her story glibly enough. — 
“But those two men were not 
men.” 7 
““No; they were Federal officers 
clothes men.” 
“But why do they come at this 
“Because this is the safest time 
gan get Vasserelli when he’s in bed, uw 
t’s Bee een} : 
“But that man’s not unarmed 
not in bed!’’ was Widder’s sudden 
“How do you know that?” 
equally quick inquiry. i 
“Because I’ve just locked him 
dark room,’’ Widder announced. 
She had her key already in the lo 
“Then we must let them kno 
gasped. { 
“But why should you have to | 
know?” demanded the perplexed 
“T can’t take time to tell you no 


“But I can’t let you go up there,’ 
tested as he realized that she alre: 
the door open and was moving t 

Her courage, under the cire 
was not altogether to his liking. — 


heroic in his own conduct. He se 
have side-stepped a crisis instead of 
it with his jaws set, as it would have 
faced by the gasconading heroes w 
world greets with such ready 
But it had seemed the sensible thi 
dressed and go out for a policeman, j 
it seemed a sensible thing to keep 
Tredwell from invading those upper 
gions of unknown hazard. And he | 
denly awakened to the fact that he vw) 
actually holding her back. a 
“T must go,” she whispered, th 
time she made no effort to break aW 
from him. aeo| 
“But it isn’t safe,” he told her. _ 
She had turned about and el 
street door. 
“Are you afraid?”’ she asked hir 
“No,” he declared. Be 
“Then we'll go together,” she 
nounced. i 
He felt her hand reach out for 
darkness as they moved slowly for 
Then they drew up short, for out 
darkness a sepulchral voice called 01 
one pregnant word of “Stop!” a 
This command was followed by 
brious groan. At the same time th 
at the bottom of the stairs flared u 
Widder had stood for a moment une 
to the origin of this interception, his 
were soon dispelled. For there, un 
recklessly singing gas jet, stood the a 
tional figure of Mrs. Feeney he 
wore a soiled and faded peignoir 0: | 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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with every 
pair’ 
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Despite the war, 
Headlight Overalls 


will continue to be 


dyed with genuine : 


2 


indigo fast fast blue dyes 


(Union Made) 


$925 GENUINE 


‘per INDIGO FAST 


pair 
(In Canada 4 35) 


BLUE DYE 


If the war continues they are liable to go to $1.50 later. 


this ticket 


Buy your year’s supply now. 


War—Dyestuffs— Cotton 


These three factors make necessary the new price. 


We will not reduce our quality. HEADLIGHTS 


will continue to be the world’s best overalls —the 


greatest value your money can buy. 


ia MS 


To Merchants— 


As a modern merchant regard- 
ful of the character of the mer- 
chandise you offer your custom- 
ers, you know how unsatisfactory 
the substitute dyes are, you 
know how miserably they fade 
when washed or exposed to light 
—garments changing color even 
while lying on your shelves. 
When the war is over your 
stock of substitute dyed over- 
alls willnot be worth 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

We’ve got the goods—the 
genuine indigo dyed denims 


— every pair guaranteed or 
money refunded. Now that 
you cannot afford to sell any 
good overall for less than $1.25— 
why not give your trade the best 
—the Headlight, the overall 
that is fully guaranteed ? 


To convince you that Head- 
lights at $1.25 per pair are abso- 
lutely the best selling overalls 
you ever have had in your store, 
we will send you a trial order of 
five or ten dozen and guarantee 
the sale of every garment. 


Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit 


World’s Greatest Overall Makers 
Factories: Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. (9) 


Canadian Factory, 


Sarnia, Ont. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Trial 
Order 


Request 
for 
Samples 


Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
With the understanding that we 
are to have the exclusive agency 
for Headlights in our town you 
may ship us a well selected 
assortment of (state how many) 
dozen 
Headlight overalls, accompanied 
by your full equipment of advertis- 
ing matter—posters for bill boards 
with our name as exclusive agents, 
store cards, display signs, memo 
books and time books for distribu- 
tion, electros for local newspapers, 
also one Headlight window dis- 
play. 
Name 
Town State 
We prefer to see sample garments 
before ordering. Therefore, send 
us a few pairs representing your 
best selling numbers. You to pre- 
pay express charges—we to have 
the privilege of returning samples 
after examination. In sending 
samples, explain fully your exclu- 
sive agency proposition. 


Nane____ 
Town Stare 
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Trade Mark 


CRACKS the SHELL — PROTECTS the KERNEL 
It iseasy to have WHOLE nut meats with this 
new culinary accessory. A dainty, useful nut 
cracker which gently breaks the shell and 
serves the meat whole, tasty,and economical. 
"Krak-A-Nut”’ is the ideal cracker to use at the 
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Ease of entrance and 
exit is not the least of 
the attractions of these 
Winter Cars 


The doors are of standard limousine height. 
They open at a touch of the handles, and 
swing wide. The windows are adjustable 
for ventilation; yet there is clear vision on 
all sides. Upholstery and fittings are all in 
good taste. 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com- 


plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


XX 


N encyclopedia of 

outdoorsports.Tells 
everything worth 
while pertaining to 
hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, camping, and 
woodcraft. Contains 
valuable information 
about guns and rifles, 
fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, traps, etc. 
Best places to go for 
fish and game. 132 
pages fully illus- 
trated, with hand- 
some colored cover. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you 
copy of latest issue 


yyy 


dinner table. Heavy nickel-plated $1.00 each; 
silver-plated $2.50 each. At your dealer's or sent 
postpaid anywhere on receipt of express or post 
office money order. 

“Krak-A-Nut” Company 
300 Title Guaranty Bl U 


together with set of 

eight colored out- 

door sport pictures, 

size 9x12, for your 
den, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 272 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Be Go 


THE 


od to your Books 


Protect them with a”°Gunn 


at small cost, and add to it as you get more books. 

Doors are removable and non-binding; no ugly iron 
bands; easy to set up or take apart; practically dust-proof; 
superb workmanship. ; 


Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 


See the famous ‘‘Gunn”' Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s 
or write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Standard designs 
in mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surround- 
ings. Prices lower than others. 


Ve can start with one book section with top and base, 
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Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids 


1800 Broadway 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
silk, and her hair, still done up in ‘‘kids,” 
bore a startling resemblance to the coiled 
serpent coiffure of one of the Grecian Eu- 
menides. 

“Yuh’ll not come into this house!” she 
announced with dilated nostrils as she 
barred all ascent by imposing her own 
portly figure on the lowest step of the 
stairway. 

““Why not?” asked Widder, so feebly 
that he was promptly ashamed of the meek- 
ness of his own voice. But fear of Mrs. 
Feeney had become almost an instinct 
with him. 

“Because this is a r’spuctable house,” 
intoned their funereal interceptor. “‘And 
them that goes and comes at all hours 0’ 
the night will not go and come through my 
door!” And still again she groaned heavily 
at the enormity of it all. 

“You’re a foolish old woman,”’ promptly 
and calmly declared the girl staring up at 
her. 

“Foolish, am I?” said Mrs. Feeney with 
asnort. ‘‘ Foolish I have been, young lady, 
to endoor goin’s on such as there’s been 
under this roof 0’ mine! Foolish I was not 
to see what such gallivantin’ and _lalli- 
gaggin’d bring on me and mine! This has 
been a house o’ quiet and r’spuctable people, 
a house o’ peace, a house ; 

Mrs. Feeney’s voice, so vibrant with 
indignation, trailed suddenly off into si- 
lence. For high above her came the dis- 
tinct sound of a pistol shot, followed by a 
pee shout or two and much stamping of 
eet. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Widder, never 
before known to surrender to profanity. 

“Listen!’’ sharply commanded the girl. 
She stepped close over to the banister, 
quite ignoring the statuesque Mrs. Feeney, 
and called up shrilly, “‘Is it all right?” 

“Yes, it’s all right!’’ called back a deep 
voice after a moment’s silence. They 
could hear heavy footsteps descending the 
upper stairs, and then the sound of opening 
doors and high-pitched feminine interroga- 
tions and lower-toned masculine calls. 

The girl, without knowing it, had once 
more caught Widder’s hand in hers. 

“They’ve got him,”’ she whispered. 

They stood watching the stairway until 
two wide-shouldered men came into sight 
holding between them the cowering figure 
of a man with a pair of nickeled handcuffs 
over his wrists. They even shouldered the 
cataleptic Mrs. Feeney off her own stair- 
way, and from high abovestairs this blunt 
dethronement was applauded by a woman’s 
laughter, shrill as a kingfisher’s chatter. 

“Tt’s all right, miss,’ explained the 
taller of the two officers to the white-faced 
girl. ‘“‘We just waited until he walked out 
into our arms. But he shot a hole through 
the roof before we got his gun.”’ 

Mrs. Feeney’s breathing became audible. 

“Such goin’s on!’’ she chokingly groaned. 
“Such goin’s on!” 

“You’d better be at headquarters by 
ten,’ continued the officer. “‘And some 
one’ll have to swear out a warrant for the 
fleshy dame here. We’ll want her as a 
witness!” 

It was not until that strange trio stepped 
out through the street door that Mrs. 
Feeney recovered her voice: 

“So it’s doo to yuh, Mister Widder, that 
my roomers is took out o’ their beds and 
my house made a scandal to the neigh- 
borhood! So it’s doo to yuh and this— 
this ” Words seeming to fail her, she 
filled in the ellipsis with a moan of inad- 
equacy. 

“The less you say the better!’’ Widder 
told her with unexpected spirit. 

“Yuh come into my house, that was a 
house o’ peace, and a 

“Well, you’re welcome to your house 
of peace,’’ interjected Widder. ‘I’ve had 
enough of it.” 

“Well may yuh say that, Mister Widder. 
But yuh’re goin’ to hear me out, both o’ 
yuh. Yuh’re goin’ ? 

“Take me away from here,’”’ commanded 
the girl in a thin voice as she caught hold 
of Widder’s arm and clung to it. And 
Widder, straightening back his shoulders, 
turned and led her to the door. 


XI 


NOW, no matter what its beauty, is an 

unwelcome guestinagreat city. Ittends 
to clog the sclerotic arteries of urban life. 
The hoofs and tires of hurry flail its starry 
flakes into a formless batter. It is some- 
thing to be viewed with alarm by the afflu- 
ent, who have to put shovelers on their 
walks or chains on their motor wheels, and 
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is welcomed only by the improvident, wh 
slide upon it or whistle cheerily up into it 
fleeciness. i. 
So Widder, as he led Alice Tredwell awa: 
from Mrs. Feeney’s rooming house in th 
first gray light of early morning, saw th 
steadily falling snow and rather gloried ;: 
it. It seemed to frame them off from th 
rest of the city, leaving them as Edenical|: 
isolated as though they walked the fringe 
of a desert island. It muffled the awak 
ening roar of traffic, and so miraculous): 
heightened the tones of somber asphaj 
planes that even a side street tended to be 
wilder the eye, like a garden overcrowde, 
with bloom. ag 
And the girl, who still clung to Widder’ 
arm, seemed to glory in it, for when he tim 
idly told her of a Fourth Avenue oyste 
house, where they might get a platter ¢ 
bacon and eggs and a pot of hot coffee, sh 
promptly shook her head. Br 
“T don’t think I could swallow,” sh 
ay him. ‘Please, let’s just walk on lik 
this!” 
So they walked on through the steadil 
falling snow, staring up into the feather 
grayness with abstracted and solemn face: 
For to Widder that flight from Mr; 
Feeney’s rooming house began to translat 
itself into something more than a flight. I 
became a migration, a pilgrimage, a cru 
sade, a movement involving vast issue: 
They seemed alone on the peak of a Grea 
Divide which, when once crossed, woul! 
throw all the currents of all their life to 
ward another and utterly unknown sea, 
They walked along, arm in arm, withou 
sense of direction or thought of destina 
tion. It was not until Widder was openl 
struck by the silence about them, ani 
stared with puzzled eyes at the long vist 
of the black iron fence that they seemed t 
be circling, that he realized they were walk 
ing round and round the inclosed quad 
rangle of Gramercy Park. He exulted i 
the thought that Alice Tredwell was sti 
clinging to his arm. It tended to bridge th 
abyss that seemed, to Widder, always t 
stretch between one lonely human soul an 
another. It made life itself seem a sort ¢ 
adventure, an inextricably tangled and ye 
an inexplicably joyous adventure, whic 
led heaven knows where and ended heave 
knows how. But it was worth the finding ow’ 
And one twist of it he seemed on th 
brink of finding out, for the girl at his sid 
suddenly slackened her pace and looked u 
into his face. ; 
““There’s something I suppose I must te 
you,” she began, and he could see that sh 
was not finding it easy to speak. 
““No,’’ he commanded. ‘Not unless yo 
want to!” pe! 
Her eyes thanked him for his bignes 
But her wry smile seemed to imply the 
bigness in another could not condone littl 
ness in herself. | 
“But I’ve got to,’ she declared. “I’y 
been unfair enough as it is!” See 
“But if we’ll both be sorry ——” 
began. | 
“That doesn’t count. I guess it’s what 
ahead of us in life that counts.” Be | 
“Yes, what’s ahead of us,” he agreé 
with rising hopes, for whatever was past 
was plain that she was not utterly divor' 
ing him from her future. a. | 
“Do you know why I moved into thi 
hall bedroom?”’ she demanded. 
He did not, of course. -@ 
“T moved there to be as near you as 
could get,’’ she continued. =) 
“Near me?” he echoed. Be | 
““You’d been shadowed for weeks b 
fore I came!” en 
“Shadowed? Why was I shadowed?” 
“Because the secret-service division | 
the Treasury Department had reason tob 
lieve you’d come into possession of counte 
feit and plates made by an Italian nam( 
Piazzia.”’ ¥ 
“Well, you knew that!” 
“Yes, I knew it, for I was sent there” 
find it out. Can’t you understand? Iw 
a spotter. I was sent, by the officials dov 
in that Bowling Green office, just to watt 
you. I was told to trap you, to make y 
break one of those counterfeit bills, if 
could, and catch you in the act!” 
“Then that’s—that’s what your WO 
is?” inquired the unhappy Widder. _ 
“No, it’s not my work!” was the git 
vehement declaration. ‘“That’s the C0) 
ardly part of it. I was driven into it att 
last because I’d failed at everything el 
I tried to pick up stenography when 1% 
that my pastel work was hopeless. 14 
swered an advertisement of a man ! 
lower Broadway, and after he’d talk 


,e for a few minutes he said he could pass 
xe on to a better job. He said I was new 
9 the city and innocent looking, and would 
e just the sort of woman they’d want. He 
old me it was confidential Government 
ork. That sounded important and offi- 
ial, and blinded me about what I was 
sally doing. Otherwise I’d never have 
hought of it. I did refuse it at first, until 
began to think I was going to starve. I 
etested the idea of being a spy, of sneak- 
1g about corners and prying into other 
eople’s affairs. a 

“And the cruel part of it is that you—you 
ere the person I was sent to spy on—you, 
1e one and only man who has been kind to 
e in all this city!” 


“But it’s done me no harm,” expostu- 
ted Widder. “It’s ——” 
“But see what it made of me!”’ she cut 


.. “TI was trying to succeed by trading on 
our bigness of heart, by imposing on your 
snerosity! I tricked you into thinking 
ou were helping me with that medical 
ictionary when all the while ——” 

“Then that doctor with the jawbreaker 
ords wasn’t—wasn’t real?” 

“Oh, yes, he was real enough, but I found 
could twist him into my new line of work. 
saw that he could be made to bait my 
0k, to catch you. And I jumped at the 
ance when it came. So it was really all 
lie, a white lie, the worst kind of a lie!”’ 
“But I did break one of those counter- 
it bills!”’ contended Widder. 

“T know it,” she acknowledged. 
“Then—then why didn’t you do what 
ju were sent to do?’’ he demanded. 
“Because I liked you too much,” she had 
ie courage to tell him. “I knew you were 
yod at heart, and that I was the—the 
her thing. So I was too cowardly even 
.do my work. [I failed even in that. I 
anted to save you, but I didn’t know how. 
nd I knew that if I failed they’d send 
mebody who’d not fail. But even then I 
as too cowardly to do anything, until 
er out about this other Italian, Vas- 
relli. 

“That’s what gave me the courage to 
ke the suitcase away from you. And I 
idn’t the courage to tell the truth even 
out that. They think I got it out of 
asserelli’s room. But even that may have 
‘en a mistake. For you’d already cleared 
vurself in every way you could. You’d 
rrected the mistake about the counter- 
t. You’d showed that you were honest 
rough and through, while I was every- 
ing that was not honest!’ 

Widder walked on in silence, trying to 
caighten it all out. 

“Then what are we going to do about 
’” he finally asked. : 

“There’s nothing we can do about it. 
's over as far as we are concerned!” 
ae you'll go on with your work?” he 
ke 


“T have no work. I let their two depu- 
's into that house of yours. But I told 
em that was the end.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“T don’t know,” was her listless answer. 
3ut T’ll get along somehow or other.” 
Widder once more walked on in silence. 
» found himself with a great deal of 
inking to do. 

“Do you know,” he began at last, “I’m 
id this happened. I’m glad of every- 
ng. For if it hadn’t happened I’d be 
ck there in the same old rut. And now 
erything’s changed. I don’t know why 
actly, but it’s terribly changed!” 

She nodded her head in silent affirma~ 
n. 

“You mean you'll have your work now, 
ut you'll succeed as you ought to.” 
‘But what’s the good of succeeding if 
J have to succeed alone. I’ve just been 
nking that that must be about the hard- 
thing in the world. If you fail it’s easy 
fail alone. I guess that’s why you do 
4, why you're satisfied to fail, just be- 
ise you are alone.” 

ig don’t think failure is ever easy,” she 
i peering into the grayness of the falling 
y 


‘I’ve been thinking about that too,”: 
‘lained Widder. “But I can’t exactly 
sit into words. I want to say it, but I 
't know how to say it without seeming 
qurt you.” 

‘I think I deserve to be hurt!’”: 

Nidder denied that with vigor. He 
ked at her pale face, slightly flushed over 
cheek bones by their early morning ex- 
se. He could seea snowflake melt on the 
jurned lashes. She seemed something 
zile and flowerlike in the desolation of 
| orld made more desolate by its ceaseless 
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blanket of swirling white. She was some- 
thing to be looked after and protected and 
kept warm. Even the raincoat she was 
wearing was not the right sort of clothing 
for such weather. She needed something 
warmer—and newer. 

“You know this position of mine isn’t 
going to mean much to me,’’ Widder tried 
to explain to her, “‘if it’s only for my own 
satisfaction. You'll say it ought to make 
me happy, and I suppose it does. But you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks!” 

“Don’t call yourself old,” she com- 
manded. For all her sense of flowerlike 
fineness, Widder knew, that girl had a mind 
and a will of her own. It was a practical, 
clear-cut mind, the sort that he was so sadly 
in need of. But it left him a little afraid 
to say what he wanted to say. He wanted 
to tell her that it was too late for him to 
look for joy for himself. Life had in some 
way schooled him to be satisfied with- 
out it. 

He could catch it now only on the re- 
bound from youth that was no longer his. 
He could only buy it secondhand, the same 
as he used to buy his overcoats. Life could 
be once more an adventure only as he saw 
it reflected in her adventuring eyes. 

But to express this strange feeling seemed 
beyond him. So he suddenly caught his 
breath and solved the problem as a man 
tired of trying to pick a lock suddenly pries 
open a cabinet door. 

“Could you ever think of marrying me?” 
he heard a voice that did not seem to be his 
own voice asking. - He thought he was say- 
ing it casually, but he could feel the pump 
of sudden pulses in his throat and temples. 

The girl stopped short. Then she moved 
slowly on again. 

“No!” she said with her habitual side 
shake of the head. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Tn the first place, because you don’t car 
forme. People can’t marry without ‘ 

She did not finish the sentence. 

“But there’s where I think you’re 
wrong,” he said, speaking as quietly as 
she had spoken. ‘I do care. Everything 
seems to change as soon as I’m near you. 
I’ve noticed it from that first night. I walk 
in a kind of glow. I could keep on just 
going round and round this park fence in 
the snow, if your arm was in mine this way, 
and be perfectly happy.” 

He thrilled to the sudden pressure of her 
fingers on his forearm. But she did not 
speak. 

“T suppose it sounds pretty foolish?” he 
asked a little timorously. 

She stopped short again. 

“Foolish?” she repeated. “It—it sounds 
lovely.” 

“Then you believe it?” 

“Believe what?” 

“That I love you.” 

The level hazel eyes were looking straight 
into his. He could see her deep-cut under- 
lip trembling a little. 

“Do you?” she asked almost implor- 


ingly. 
“Yes,” Widder replied. “TI do.’ 

She was silent a moment. Even the two 
spots of color over the tender line of the 
cheek bones had faded away. 

“Then kiss me!”’ she said, leaning to- 
ward him. 

Widder with a gulp essayed a peck at 
her cheek, like a pigeon snatching at a 
flower seed. 

“Not that way,’”’ she said almost in a 
whisper. “A real kiss.” 

Widder turned pink. He could feel his 
knees tremble. But he took a deep breath, 
like a diver on the edge of his spring board, 
and drew her into his arms. Then his lips 
met and clung to the warm lips reaching up 
to his, and he forgot to remember to be 
ashamed. 

For three factory girls, scurrying arm in 
arm to work, hooted aloud at the strange 
sight of a shabbily dressed man holding a 
white-faced young woman in his arms on 
the open street. 

“ Ain’t they the foolish ones?” sang out 
the youngest of the three. Her laugh was 
loud and reckless with the vulpine courage 
of her kind. Being one of a flock, she was 
no longer afraid. 

“Oh, momma!” cried the second girl de- 
risively. But in that cry was some ghostly 
shadow of envy. 

“Pipe the deat’ clinch!”’ hooted the third 
girl. But she, too, turned to look back 
through the falling snow, and a vague 
hunger touched her laughing face. Then 
the three relinked arms and scurried on to 
their work. 

(THE END) 
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Serves More People in More Ways than any 
Institution of [ts Kind in the World 


The Rule Reads 


*** and upon approaching an “iy 
intersecting highway, or a curve, 
or a corner in a highway where 
the operator’s view is obstructed, 
every person operating a motor 
vehicle shall slow down and give 
a timely signal with his bell, horn 


or other device for signaling. 


Article II, Section 286, Paragraph 2, of the 
Highway Law, from the Motor Vehicle Law 


of the State of New York. 


—but every motorist does not 
observe this rule 


Hence the necessity of Sood brakes. You do not 
know when your safety may be endangered by another’s 
carelessness, but you can know that your brakes will 
always be equal to any emergency. Good brakes are 
very much a matter of good brake lining. 


In cartons—right length and 


size for popular makes of cars 


Is the product of Asbestos 
fabrication methods evolved 
from 50 years of undisputed 
leadership in the manufacture 
of Asbestos Products. It is 
made from pure, long-fibred 
Canadian Asbestos reinforced 
with strong brass wire and 
positively will not burn or 
deteriorate from water, oil or 


gasoline. It is long lived and always effective in bringing 
the car to an instant stop or to a gliding halt. For sale 
byall progressive dealersin cartons marked with make and 
model of car. Insist upon the genuine J-M NON-BURN. 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 


Speedometers Shock Absorbers 
orns locks 
Spark Plugs Enclosed Fuses 


Engine-Driven Tire Pumps 
Tire and Top Repair Materials Fire Extinguishers 
Automobile Tapes 


Packings and Gaskets 


Non-Blinding Lens Dry Batteries 


Your dealer can supply you. Booklets upon request. 


50 Branches 


Johns- Manville 
Shock 
Absorber 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 


Service Stations in All Large Cities 
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FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


FOODS4SAUCES:‘RELISHES ‘CONDIMENTS || |i | 
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From an to Finished Product 


As might be expected after making Heinz 57 Varieties for almost fifty years, 
we know to acertainty which fruits and vegetables make the best flavored foods. 
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That’s why we raise our own seed. And then our own seed is planted—not 


We 
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haphazard—but in those places where we have found soil and climate to unite 


in producing the best the seed promises. 
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Tomato Ketchup 


The Ketchup with a Relish HEINZ 


Cream of 
We use the finest selected toma- Tomato Soup 
toes that this country produces. 


HEINZ 


Chili Sauce 
A nich puree of fresh 


But tomatoes alone do not ripe tomatoes with 
make a good ketchup. only pure, sweet cream 
and fine spices added. 
Without meat stock 
of any kind. 


of rich, heavy con- 


sistency, piquant and Lome 
appetizing. For hot i, Fuel 
or cold meats of all ees Our kitchens are spotlessly clean 


kinds. and modern in equipment. 


But ideal manufacturing 
conditions alone do not 
make a good ketchup. 


ee 4 We exercise the most pains- 
taking care throughout every 
step of its preparation. 


But exacting care alone 
does not produce good 
ketchup. 


These things you expect and get 
in Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 


Baked Beans eae ; HEINZ 
: TOMATO i But the thing that makes Cider Vinegar 
bed hand Ee) f)\ KETCHUP jm you prefer Heinz Ketchup 
Havonsoea Aue acre, is the faste—a distinctive 


ape See eae individual, likable taste |} sound, Spies scen- 
ce iince, poe —the result of a famous EL ea Mae 


picked beans, selected ketchup recipe in the clarified and aged to 


pork and delicious : Lands. of skillful ccooke. develop the full nat- 
tomato sauce give the wi ural flavor of the 


richness and flavor of Free from Benzoate of Soda apple. In original 


home-baked beans. : < sealed bottles. 


The pure juice of 


ol aero 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


: Harvesting Tomatoes on a Heinz Farm C 


Proven Indispensaiiia 


In 40 Years of Use 


BISSELL’S CarpetSweeperwill 
always compose part of the clean- 


ing equipment of modern homes, 
because no other device can ever 
equal its convenience for daily 
sweeping. The soft, flexible, pure 
bristle brush is far more efficient 
than the rough straw of a broom. 
Progressive women long ago 
abandoned brooms in favor of the © 
BISSELL’S. 


Use BISSELL’S CarpetSweeper 
in combination with BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper, the hand- 
propelled suction machine that 
has more power than most electric | 
cleaners, and you secure the most — 
satisfactory, convenient, work- 
saving cleaning method that 
modern progress has evolved. 

As to prices: Bissell’s Carpet Sweep- 
ers are $2.75 to $5.75; the Vacuum 
Cleaner (without brush) $7.50; the — 
Vacuum Sweeper (with brush) $9.00, 
Slightly higher in the West, South and ~ 
Canada. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World — 


Dept. 122, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too (247) 


Let Hylo Light 
Your Way 


Little footsteps, and big ones | 
too, are made safe by Hylo. | 
Avoids stumbling and fum- 

bling in the dark. Earns its 

cost in current saved. Turned | 
HY, LO or OUT bya pullof | 
the cord. Use Hylo in bed- 
rooms, bathroom, nursery, 
halls, stairways, kitchen—wher | 
ever a little light is needed most ~ 
of the time, and plenty of light — 
occasionally. F 


TURN-DOWN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


Sold by Hardware, Electrical 
4 90c and Department Stores, and 
Lighting Companies every- 
where. Mazda style, 90 cents; carbon style, 60 cents. 
Also 32-volt Mazda for storage battery current. 3 


Economical Electric Lamp Division — 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. — 
25 West Broadway New York, N.Y. | 


230 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 


and freight prepaid on the new 1 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for ¢ 
big catalog and special offer. | 
Marvelous Improvements. Extraordiné 
values in our 1916 price offers. You « 
| not afford to buy without getting our lai 
1 propositions. WRITE TODAY, 
Bea“ Rider Agent” and make big mot 
} taking orders for bicycles and suppli_ 
Get our liberal terms on a sample to | 
» troduce the new “RANGER.” _ 1 
ert TIRES, equipment, sundries and eve 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Fact 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies _ 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, CHICAC 


Get This Book FREE 


Our prices will surprise you. We grow evt 
thing from little violets to sturdy oaks. | 
roses are famous from coast to coast. } 
delivery everywhere in U. S. f 
We assist you in planning your grounds. t 
years of experience at your service free. ‘ 

i 


} 


. 
instructive catalog will guide you im creal 
-} 

whether yours is but a small city lot or 4 Ye 
estate, Write today for free catalog 87. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 860 Sidney, 0 


{ 
: 
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42 the most artistic and attractive surround) 
q 


BUDDINGTON HUMIDIFIER » 20¢ 

nee = free trial. ee os ame 

“5 or register. Evapor mae 

quarts water daily. Prese! 
Y : health, saves coal, gives 

fort. A valuable book byl 

Jameson, F. R. Met. Soc., “Humidity Means Health,” mailed f 


Prices, Large Size, $2.50; Medium, $1.75; delivered free. 
Buddington, 2325 Indiana Ave., Chicago. = | 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


eat jeweler shops on the Rue de la 
ee seined to the Prefect of Police 
at the wife of a prominent attaché of a 
reign embassy was systematically rob- 
ng them by a method of shoplifting. Her 
an was to have a great many articles laid 
fore her, then to direct the attention of 
e clerk to some distant object she wished 
‘examine and, when he turned, to secrete 
me one of the small articles. She would 
en leave the shop. The great jewelers 
iew who she was; they had evidence of 
r acts, but on account of the standing 
her husband they hesitated to undertake 
arrest her. However, they wished to be 
id for the articles which they had lost 
d to bring the woman to the realization 
the fact that her thefts were known. 
ey went to the Prefect of Police with 
e problem. : 
This would seem a difficult case to man- 
e, but the Prefect of Paris handled it with 
nsummate skill. 


The Prefect’s Trap 


He caused the woman and her husband 
be invited to dinner at the house of an 
icial connected with the department. At 
e close of the dinner, by inadvertence, the 
in seated by the suspected woman spilled 
cup of cofiee on her gown. The hostess 
once led her out of the dining room and 
stairs to a bedchamber. Before the mir- 
+ in this room there were a number of 
gant toilet articles, and especially a tray 
which, in confusion, were scores of ex- 
isite searf pins, like a heap of matches. 
1e hostess went out and closed the door, 
ving the suspected woman in the room. 
The Prefect knew that the woman could 
t go out before she had looked in the 
rror. 
She presently went over to it. There the 
fusion of beautiful scarf pins provided 
the jewelers in the Rue de la Paix at- 
.cted her attention. Among so many 
as carelessly heaped together she was 
‘tain one or two would not be missed. She 
ected several of them that especially 
ased her, and was pinning them inside of 
> hem of her evening dress when the door 
aned and the Prefect of Police, with the 
rauded jewelers, entered. The shop- 
ing ceased after that and the jewelers’ 
:ounts were paid. 
[here was a dangerous crook in Paris, 
uir Raoul, who was taken up on suspicion 
a recent robbery. The police had exact 
‘ails of the robbery, which they fitted to 
oul; but they were not precisely certain. 
e night an agent went into the cell where 
oul was sleeping, sat down beside him, 
1 wrote out with a pencil on a pad pre- 
>ly the exact details of the crime. Then, 
he continued to write, he managed to 
ke the sleeping man. 
whet are you doing here?”’ said the 
pect’. 
“Monsieur,” replied the agent, “I have 
t been taking down your confession. 
u have been talking in your sleep. I have 
e from your own lips a complete state- 
nt of your crime.”’ And he read what he 
1 written. 
(he amazed man found the statements 
exact that he did not doubt their origin, 
| he finally signed the confession. 


_ Using the Third Degree 


t must be remembered that Continental 
ective centers have an advantage over 
tland Yard in that it is perfectly legal 
them to resort to what we call the 
iird degree.” A suspected person is 
ays brought before the authorities and 
‘stioned—“sweated,” as we say. He is 
2ed to explain his suspected acts. His 
Bb: dn is not limited by any nice 
’s ol criminal procedure which so effec- 
lly chain up an English or an American 
estigator, 

ne is always reminded of the police 
ge in Paris who used to say: 

Formerly there was something good 
ut English justice—it had torture at its 
tmand,” 

hey have a method in Paris of recon- 
\cting the crime in the presence of the 
ised. With great skill and dramatic 
ct they reproduce precisely the man- 
in which the act, especially homicide, has 
1 effected. This not only furnishes the 
sctives with exact data to begin their 
stigation but the visual effect upon the 


suspected criminal is often dramatic and 
overpowering. By this method, embraced 
in what we call the third degree, foreign 
detective centers do not hesitate to force 
the suspected criminal to a confession. 

It must not be imagined that Paris 
agents do not use at times the same direct 
deductive methods as Scotland Yard. 

A judge of the Imperial Court went, on 
a Saturday, to spend the week-end at his 
country seat in the Department of the Aube 
and to receive his rents. He started to re- 
turn. When the train arrived in Paris his 
dead body was found in the compartment. 
The Prefect of Police was at once sum- 
moned. It was certain that the man had 
been assassinated in the railway carriage 
and that the assassin had managed to leave 
the train. The Prefect’s first inquiry was to 
determine how long the judge had been 
dead. A _ skillful surgeon, immediately 
summoned, was able to show by physical 
evidences that the man had been dead only 
a few minutes. 

It was, therefore, evident that the assas- 
sination had been accomplished as the train 
entered Paris. 

He then determined at what point, as the 
train entered Paris, its speed first slack- 


_ened. He went to that place, examined it 


carefully, and finally picked up a snuffbox 
and a woolen muffler. The train had not 
stopped; the assassin had evidently been 
compelled to jump; he was perhaps thrown 
down by the velocity of the train and these 
articles were lost. The Prefect had these 
articles examined by experts in order to de- 
termine where they were manufactured. 
He discovered that the snuffbox was pro- 
duced in a certain region of the Black Forest 
and that such mufflers were woven only in 
one factory in Miilhausen. It was now 
certain that the assassin was an Alsatian. 


Specialists in Crime 


The experts tell us that criminals are 
confirmed specialists. They adhere to their 
line. One who kills with a knife will con- 
tinue to kill with a knife. The burglar 
remains a burglar, the pickpocket a pick- 
pocket. They do not change. The Chief of 
Police examined the criminal records for a 
similar case, and he discovered that on the 
eighteenth of a previous September an 
Alsatian named Jud, a deserter from the 
Third Dragoon Regiment, had killed a 
Russian army surgeon in a railway carriage 
between Zilischeim and I]furth by shooting 
him through the head with a revolver. The 
Prefect was now certain that this Alsatian, 
Jud, was the one who had shot the judge 
to death. And this deduction proved to be 
exactly correct. 

A delightful diplomacy is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the French detective. 

There used to be a famous police spy in 
Paris. He was one of the most extraor- 
dinary detective sleuths of which we have 
any accurate knowledge. He had been in 
his youth wholly associated with criminals 
and had turned from them to the service of 
the detective department. The adventurers 
of the subterranean world on the Continent 
determined to get rid of him. They sent 
a notorious assassin to Paris to kill him. 
When this came to the knowledge of the 
agent, instead of taking precautions as any 
ordinary person would have done, he dis- 
guised himself as an Apache and went to 
the café where the assassin, who had just 
entered Paris, was lodged. 

It was night, and the man was eating his 
dinner at a little table. 

The agent, now to the eye a common 
Apache, sauntered in. He went at once 
to the man at the table and asked him for 
a cigarette. The man, whose name was 
Gueuvive, alias Constantin, called in the 
underworld Antin, looked very carefully at 
the Apache. He gave him the tobacco and 
asked him if he had ever been in the army. 
The Apache replied that he had and began 
to talk about military affairs. He hinted 
that he was a deserter and that, in fact, all 
the organized authorities of France were 
his enemies. 

An ordinary detective could not have 
played this part. But as the disguised 
agent had been, in fact, in his youth an 
associate of all sorts of crooks, it was not 
difficult for him to convince Antin that he 
was one of the brotherhood. The result was 
that he so completely established himself 
in the confidence of the assassin that he 
finally drew from him his purpose in Paris, 
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other food can match it. 


oats. 


Yet this paragon food is 
comes in fascinating form. 


Don’t be careless in your oat 
food. The love of oats means too 
much. This dish, above all foods, 
should be made delightful. 

The rich oat flavor lies mainly 
in the big grains. We-use noth- 
ing else in Quaker. We discard 


Except in Far 


Cooking 


We Supply 
You This 


We supply Quaker Oats users a 
perfect aluminum cooker. It is 
made to our order, extra large and 
heavy. It cooks the flakes rightly 
without wasting the flavor. It in- 
sures you a luxury dish. 

This is another of our efforts to 


foster the love of oats. 
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Boys Meet 


Every boy, rich or poor, may have oat food. And no 


Every boy may have Quaker Oats—the most delicious 
form. It costs no extra price. 

This is the breakfast of princes, for princes are wisely fed. 
Yet a half-cent per dish supplies it. 

Consider that. All other foods lack something found in 
Oats lack nothing that you need. They are rich in 
rare elements needed for brains and nerves. Their vim- 
producing power is proverbial. 


Quaker Oats 


Extra-Fine Vim Food 


10c and 25c per package 
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All 


cheap and convenient, and it 


in the making two-thirds of the 
oats to make this brand extra- 
inviting. 

In Quaker Oats you get large, 
luscious flakes. You get the 
cream quality only. And any 
grocer will supply it if you ask. 


West and South 


Send us our trademark—the 
picture of the Quaker—cut from 
the front of five Quaker Oats pack- 
ages. Send one dollar with the 
trademarks and this ideal cooker 
will be sent by parcel post. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, pcere 
( 
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white spoton, 


anyother white 


Whiteness 


Durability 


for its looks — for its wear 
Put ENAMOLIN to this test—pour 


a few drops on any other 
WHITE ENAMEL. 
The other will look yellow or gray 
by comparison. 

Choose ENAMOLIN for its wear. Rely 
on the word of the best authority—your 


decorator or painter. He will 
tell you that you can use 


ENAMOLIN anywhere on the inside or outside of your house—that it will not crack, 
peel or check under the severest test. If it becomes soiled, it can easily be washed to its 
original porcelain-like whiteness with soap, Sapolio or Pearline. 

And think of it—the same ENAMOLIN which discriminating architects specify for 


the most delicate interior work, is equally adapted to use on the hulls of great sea- 
going yachts. Hot sun and salt water—oil or grime, cannot hurt ENAMOLIN. 


Shows no brush marks or laps on wood, plaster, iron, cement, etc. 


This ts the famous Enamolin brushful— 


A FLOOR FINISH worthy of use in the 
with ENAMOLIN—is— 


same room 


Dealers— 
Painters— 
We havea‘ Bet- 
ter Business”’ 
proposition for 

you. 
Write us 


"1000 William St. New York 


MEL CALMAN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 


FINISH 


h it with a sample 


“The White Spot” 
on request 
1830 


SEEDS, ROSE 


Bedding Plants, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge—everything for garden, 
home and orchard beautifully pictured and 
described in our 1916 catalog—America’s 
Nursery Guide and Authority. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. Tells all about 
planting and care, how to have 
charming garden and attractive 
home surroundings at small cost. 

Catalog FREE 
Save Money—Buy Direct. 
Over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 48 
greenhouses, 7 kinds of soil, 62 years’ 
experience. Seedsall fested, nursery 
stock free from disease. Norisk. Safe 

arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for catalog today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Dept. 179 Painesville, Ohio 


ae 


That Fan 


you'll buy some time will be 
a Robbins & Myers Fan if 
you are looking for the best. 


It will be backed by twenty years’ 
experience in quality fan making 
—it will be guaranteed—its year- 
in-and-year-out serviceability will 
quite match its good looks. 

You'll be really satisfied. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branches and 


Write today for our 15 day trial Bs 
offer of the New 1916 Thin Receiver model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight 
adjustments of twelve sounds in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 

covered. It is a wonderful aid in supplementing detec- 

tive hearing. Instrument hardly noticeable. 

Wri Write today for valuable 
rite for Free Book book on deafness; sent 

Free. It explains. our low direct prices to you. 15 


day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 

MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2351 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ional 
is the new collar style with “But- 
tons and Tape” that well dressed 


young men favor just now. This 
new model in— 


SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


is fashionable, dignifled and comfortable. Like 
all SLIDEWELLS, it is made with the patented 
Tie-Protecting Shield and Graduated Tie-Space. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you send us your 
size and 75c for 6. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK — the better shirt. 


We will gladly send 


fi panel; also a mighty g 
)) interesting little book J 
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The Apache instantly said that he knew this 
agent better than anybody else, his habits, 
his residence, and that he would join the 
adventure. And so it came about that the 
very man whom the assassin Gueuvive had 
journeyed to Paris to kill waited with him 
night after night, in the Rue Neuve St. 
Francois, before the door of his own house, 
in order to help assassinate himself. And 
night after night the police agent, thus en- 
gaged in an attempt to assassinate himself, 


| encouraged Antin to wait a little longer and 


take a little greater care! 

It is not possible to imagine a constable 
inspector of Scotland Yard or a stolid agent 
of Berlin engaging in a piece of such splen- 
did foolery. But it is in line with the 
French character and it was as effective as 
any method that could have been devised. 
When this assassin was arrested he became 
the laughingstock of Paris; and ridicule in 
a Latin country, even in the circle of thieves 
and rascals, is a deadly weapon. 


The Decorated Demagogue 


At a time of political unrest in Paris 
there was a celebrated agitator named 
Raspail. He was the head of certain 
dangerous secret societies, the editor of an 
incendiary newspaper, and a person highly 
dangerous at that time to the peace of the 
city. He held himself out as a direct, 
implacable enemy of all law and order, and 
the champion of a new commune. 
gat was a question of how to deal with 

im. 

He courted arrest. He wished to pose as 
a martyr. He would play the role of hero. 
Now, the government did not wish him to 
pose as a persecuted champion, and they 
proceeded to act in line with their usual 
delightful diplomatic methods. 

One morning the agitator received a huge 
official envelope. He supposed it was an 
order for his arrest and the suppression of 
his journal. But when he opened it he was 
amazed to see that it was a state document 
confirming his appointment as Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. He had hardly read 
it, in astonishment, when, taking up the 
other Paris papers, he saw they contained 
elaborate notices of his selection and ap- 
pointment to this distinguished order— 
out of regard, as Paris was told, for his 
conspicuous acts in the service of the state! 
He rushed to the authorities to decline the 
distinction. But everywhere he was met 
with profound courtesy, elaborate com- 
pliments and a reiteration of his esteemed 
services, which, he was told, no government 
could overlook. 

And all the time every paper in Paris with 
which the government had any influence 
continued to compliment him on the dis- 
tinction, and to welcome him on the side 
of law and order as against the secret socie- 
ties and nihilistic congresses of which he 
had theretofore been champion. 

The trick was turned with complete and 
overwhelming success. 

It was in vain that the man protested 
and endeavored to explain his position to 
his associates. He was wholly ruined. His 
confréres of the underworld could never be 
made to believe that he was not always in 
league with the authorities, and that the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor was not in 
truth a compensation for his treachery to 
them. 

But the crooks themselves sometimes 
hoist the police with their own ingenious 
petard. Swindling and forgery are con- 
stantly going on in Paris. The total of the 
forged notes brought in a single year to the 
Bank of France is said to amount to not 
less than half a million dollars. It hap- 
pened that the Chief of Police was looking 
for a noted forger. He was thought to be 
hiding in the Latin Quarter, pretending to 
be a rich student and spending his evenings 
at the Café Mazarin. 


Policeman Plays Poet 


Paris is always mad over somebody. 
Just then it was a celebrated poet whose 
songs were everywhere, and for the moment 
he was the most famous person in the 
world. As it happened, the Chief of Police 
resembled this poet. He went on a certain 
night to the Café Mazarin to pick up the 
rich student. There was a dance in the 
café. It was crowded with the students 
and their sweethearts. The Chief saw his 
man at the end of the room. He was a 
dark-skinned, handsome fellow, brazen and 
cynical. The Chief knew when he entered 
that he had the crook cornered. There was 
no way he could escape, and he advanced 
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from the door toward him. He saw, alg 
by the change in the man’s face that he wa 
recognized. | 

The café was filled with people, girls an, 
students everywhere, and when the Chic 
of Police was halfway to his man in th 
crowd he saw the forger whisper somethin, 
to his companion. The girl immediate]: 
sprang up, pointed to the Chief of Polic 
and shouted the name of the poet whom h 
resembled. The poet was the idol of th. 
moment. Dozens of voices took up the cr. 
and immediately the Chief of Police wa. 
surrounded and hemmed in by an admirin| 
crowd, from which it was impossible for hir_ 
to escape. And long before he could ex 
tricate himself with his explanations th. 
shrewd crook had disappeared. i} 

Other nations are inclined to deprecat 
these methods. Scotland Yard used to as 
sume a superior air about them, and th 
French would reply by saying that th 
author of Sherlock Holmes had very prop 
erly used the detective constable as a fo 
in his stories. The English authorities di) 
well to follow only the large, obvious clew 
since they were in no wise fitted to handl’ 
any other. And they cite various delightfu 
tests of the perspicacity of the Englis) 
mind. | 

A visiting constable of Scotland Yar 
inquired how high the Hiffel Tower was 
An obliging gendarme answered that he di) 
not know exactly; but it was common: 
estimated to be so high that it took tw. 
men and a boy to see to the top of it. Th 
constable very gravely explained that thi 
measure of distance could not be relied or 
and gave his logical reasons, to the exceed 
ing delight of the gendarme. i 

Another test runs as follows: 

A man of the French force dreamed on 
night that he was living in the time of th 
Commune and was beheaded by the guil 
lotine. This dream impressed itself wit 
such profound realism that the man died ¢ 
apoplexy before he woke. And they sa 
that, even to this hour, no proper Scotlan' 
Yard constable will stop to inquire how on| 
could possibly have discovered what th 
man dreamed if he died before he awoke 
It is foolhardy business to cross wits wit 
the French! ‘ 


Why a Beautiful Dog? 


The criminologists of the great Teutoni 
centers are constantly pointing out tha 
the method of the French detective sery 
ice is not scientific. It does not mak 
those careful verifications which a scientifi 
method requires. Its data are not accurat 
and minute. These criminologists say tha 
the state of mind of a criminal is always t 
be carefully observed. When a suspect | 
producing false narratives he is very ay 
to make a gesture which does not corr 
spond with his words. This gesture ten¢ 
to show the subconscious instinct of th 
individual to state the truth rather tha 
falsehood. Thus, sometimes when a crin 
inal, in a false statement, is speaking « 
the east, he will imperceptibly gesture 1 
the opposite direction. With exceedin| 
patience they have ascertained cer 
tendencies of the consciousness; as, f( 
example, that one in fatigue or in the fir 
stages of drowsiness, in counting the tic! 
ing of a clock, will always count it one un 
too many. They constantly advise tl 
French authorities to adopt, in a clos 
degree, these scientific methods of test 0 
the criminal consciousness. | 

And the delightful French reply with - 
parable: ig 

A professor of criminal psychology, ' 
Prussia, was on his way to visit an equall 
noted savant at Lausanne. The profess’ 
was accompanied by his assistant. As the 
passed a little station on the Swiss bord! 
a big old baggage master was stooping OV! 
the platform gathering up some grains | 
barley that had escaped from a torn ba} 
whereupon the myopic professor called tl 
attention of his assistant to the baggat 
master in this peculiar posture, and said: 
“Look at the beautiful me 


dog. 
The French say that they can understat 
why the celebrated criminologist took tl 
baggage master in that posture for a Ne 
foundland dog, because at that moment | 
was reading a brochure on St. John’s : 
a submarine naval base; but they @ 
wholly unable to grasp the intricate Ge 
man mental process by which he arrived : 
the conclusion that it was a beauli/ 
Newfoundland dog! a 
Author’s Note—See the memoirs: of French po! 
authorities—M, Claude, Vidocq, and so on. — 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


e came to the yard gate there’s a 
te something about two foot high 
mps out and fastens onto Charlie’s leg. 
narlie picks him up and tucks him under 
3 arm like he was fifty cents’ worth of 
gar in a sack, instead of twenty pounds 
' squealing, squirming male papoose. 
“Ambushed me, did you, you skeezicks?”’ 
ys Charlie. Then he hollers, “Iysoah!” 
id Iysoah come out. — 

T’d pinched myself twice on the way from 
e barn to the house. I pinched myself 
‘ain before I shook hands with her. She 
yked real and she felt real though. Too 
lid for a dream. Not fat, but what you’d 
ll nicely filled out. A woman, and a 
‘ppy woman. Oh, you can tell ’em when 
‘u see the genuine article, every time, but 
ey’re so scarce you get fooled by fair 
itations once in a while. It wasn’t no 
Iurrah, girls!” with her; it was some- 
ing quiet and peaceful, but it was there, 
“ht in her eyes, even when she wasn’t 
ailing. You could sort of sense it. 

But, at that, I missed something. I 
yuldn’t ask for a kinder welcome than she 
ve me, but there was something missing. 
ie next minute she spoke to Charlie, and 
*ht away it come to me what it was—the 
o had gone out of her voice. Soft and 
sasant enough it was, although she was 
oiding him for carrying the young one 
ad downward, but it wasn’t exactly the 
lvet that Charlie used to get—and I 
ticed Charlie up-ended the little rooster 
onto. Then she scolded her papoose 
d—it was the old dove note again, and 
on some. 

She carried him out and was back again, 
‘iling and bright, with a pitcher of lemon- 
2 with ice in it. Ice on Ash Creek! 

‘Sure enough,” says Charlie. “But why 
't? Forty-five below is cold enough to 
‘eze ice, ain’t it? That’s what we had 
t winter. I dammed up the creek, and I 
uid have filled the ice house twice over.” 
He rattled on, bragging about his ice 
use, his garden, his crops, his stock and 
' kid, what him and Ole had done last 
ar and what they intended to do; and 
enever he stopped for breath Iysoah put 
Ole was married, and his wife helped 
sh the housework and the kid, and they 
id ’em forty a month and they was worth 
ice that—and questions about Texas and 
ws of the reservation; and I sat there, 
iching myself once in a while and all 
» while taking her in. Fresh-laundered, 
wered-calico dress, starchy skirts, and 
pes as neat as ever; hair done up—not 
2 the braids tied with red-ribbon bows 
wt I remembered, but more stylish, and 
zhty becoming to her. And happy! 
3y and by we had dinner, and they was 
sh set I should stay overnight. I stayed. 
‘anted to find out something that I knew 
soah wouldn’t tell me, not if I stayed a 
indred years and could’ have asked her; 
+ with gabby Charlie it was different. He 
‘Ss one of those boys that are mighty 
erested in themselves and like to tall 
‘ut what interests ’em. 

After supper, when the chores was done, 
ot my chance. Iysoah is putting little 
-arles Fortune Planché to sleep in the 
it room and Charlie and me is sitting 
coking. Charlie winks one of his wicked 

’s at me and allows it isn’t often he gets 
. chance. 

‘She doesn’t like it,’ he says, ‘on ac- 
‘int of it not being good for me. You 
uldn’t think that, her being A 
“Injun?” says I. 
de frowns and shakes his head at me, 
‘ing his thumb at the bedroom. 

/'N ot but what she’s proud of her Injun 
od, he says, a little above a whisper; 
it you know how it is. An Irishman 
’t like you to call him Irish, and Ole 
\1e near fighting one day when I called 
na damn Swede. I had to apologize.” 

Td have sposed you’d smoke anyway,” 

sI. “What would happen if you did?” 

Te looked round at the door again. 
don’t know,’’ he says, “but I’ve got 
| ‘unch that something would happen. 
, Td smoke if I wanted to, but I tell you, 
0, Tysoah is a mighty smart little woman. 
> took her advice more’n once and done 
| by it, and she thinks the sun rises and 

‘in me, What I say is, when you get a 

nan like that, treat her well. Humor 


That’s a pious idee,” says I. “Still,” I 
8, you didn’t talk that way afore you 
ried her. You was a-going to make her 


stand round while you just lay round. 
When I come up this morning I expected 
to see her splitting wood for dinner.” 

Charlie grins sort of foolish. ‘She’d 
split it, if I told her to,” says he, ‘but she 
just naturally can’t handle an ax. One 
time she tried it and it flew out of her hand, 
and, if I hadn’t dodged, it would have 
brained me. She was all broke up about it, 
to think what a narrow escape I had. Felt 
awful bad.” 

“H-m,’’ says I. “I wonder if she didn’t. 
When was that?” 

“Along when we was first married,” says 
he. “I chopped the wood myself after 
that.” 

“Well, you’re husky enough to do it,” 
says I. ‘You look like a man that’s well 
fed. Iysoah has got to be a tolerable good 
cook.” 

“‘She’s learned,” says he. ‘I used to 
make a roar when she didn’t cook to please 
me, and she soon learned. But at first—one 
time she fixed up a stew that blame near 
poisoned me. Colic! Say, I like to died. 
She was mighty nigh crazy about it, scared 
plumb out of her senses. She rustled a flat 
rock and het it up to put on my belly and 
in her fluster she got it about red hot, and— 
mamma! It was a couple of weeks afore 
I could move. I sure suffered. Iysoah said 
it hurt her more’n it did me, and she cer- 
tainly took on like it did.’ 

“T bet she’s a good nurse,” says I, “but 
anybody’s liable to get flustered and lose 
their head.” 

“She don’t lose hers, as a general thing,” 
says Charlie. ‘One time I got bit by a 
rattlesnake right in this house. It beats the 
Dutch how it got in, and it sure bit me. If 
it hadn’t been for Iysoah I’d have been a 
goner because I was plumb out of whisky— 
drunk the last drop the night before. See 
that little cubby-hole under the shelves? 
I reached in for my hat that Iysoah had 
stuck in there and the son of a gun got 
me—on the arm. I’d skassly let out a 
holler afore Iysoah had that snake’s head 
mashed; then, in less time than it takes to 
tell it, she’d got my arm tied and was cut- 
ting into the bite with my razor to let the 
blood out, after which she poured ammonia 
on it. I didn’t have to tell her what to do. 
She knew; made every move count. Some 
women would have taken half a day to find 
the latigo string and the razor and the am- 
monia, but not Iysoah. Kept her head that 
time, all right. Well, sir, if you never had 
ammonia poured into an open wound, you 
ain’t got no idee what it’s like. And she 
sure bled me good and plenty. But it done 
the work.” 

“H-m,” says I. “You sure had a streak 
of bad luck. I seen Boggs down in Texas 
and he was telling me about you getting 
throwed and all stove up. Must have been 
a good horse, Charlie.” 

‘Well, sir,” says Charlie, “that was a 
mighty funny thing. It wasn’t no good 
horse; it was an old plug that I most gen- 
erally couldn’t rowel out of a walk, but I’d 
no sooner got on him than he let into 
bucking like a crazy outlaw. Even so, I’d 
have stayed with him, but both cinches 


busted, and saddle and me went a-kiting. I 
thought I wan’t never going to light. They 
was new hair cinches, too, so you can 
figure it was some bucking.” 

“H-m-m,”’ I says again. 


And I studied on them happenings a spell 
and it come to me that there was a weed 
the Injuns call sica that if you take the pith 
and boil it—or put it in a stew—and swal- 
low it, you get an elegant case of fence-rail 
colic. It come to me that I’d seen Injuns 
take and cut the poison sacs out of rattlers 
just for deviltry. They say they fix ’em all 
that way for the snake dances, but some 
says not. Hows’ever, I knew myself that 
the button of a prickly pear under a saddle 
blanket will make anything buck, and that 
even new hair cinches could be wore 
through by rubbing them against a rock or 
taking a blacksmith’s rasp to ’em. 


“T know what you’re a-thinking of,” says 
Charlie. “‘I had my suspicions myself, and 
I told her so one time. We'd had a few 
words—like all married folks will—and 
soon after that, while she was cleaning my 
gun it went off and took the tip of my ear. 
Right here, see?” 

He showed me his left ear and, sure 
enough, the tip was sort of jagged. 

“T told her what I suspicioned and told 
her that I’d like for her to let up on me, but 


I felt ashamed of myself when I seen how it ; & 
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Prices 
$15, $20, $25 per 
set of four, two 
front and two rear; 
half that per pair. 


Gabriel Mfg. Co. 
1408 E. 40th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Garden 
and 
Floral 


Vick’s Guide 


Now Several new Rcsearees Contains For | 
| valuable practical information on | 
} Ready planting, etc. Several splendid 1916 | 


i new varieties. For 67 years the leading authority on 
| Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
] and Trees. Send for your copy today. It is free. 


The Flower City 


Special Kits for 
® Ford Cars 


HARTFORD, CT. 


NOTICE! MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, Executives! 
INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS by Using the Golden Gem $10 Add- 
ing Machineas a Premium, SPECIAL Premium Quantity Price. 
Big Concerns Save Money and Increase Efficiency by having one 
on every desk. Special Price in Quantities. Standard for 12 Yrs. 
OVER 100,000 IN USE 
Mostly sold through recom- 
mendation. 


JUST OUT! The G. P. Adding 
The FORD ww rts FIELD. MACHIN 


$50 
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NUBBER 


make your car ride 
easier and last longer. 


b 
hy 


My 
AP 


poultry — book teems with pointers and @ 
real secrets on how to raise more and /Aggey 
better chicks, get 100% hatches, pro- { 


illustrates many with very latest 
fq provements. Needed by beginn 
wey farmers and others. Write today— 
7 edition limited. Model Incubator Co., & 
y 30 Henry St., Buffalo, N.Y. Also 39 


Barclay Street, N. ¥. C. 
Stillwell "Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes.’’ 


| HOME 
Pout $8 50, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c. 


climates 


re 


31, $300 to $1700—Price 25c. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


 —All 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


Architects 
405 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


_A new treatment of metal has been discovered. It 
is used exclusively in 


Hunt's _SILVERINE Pens 


\ Makes a pen that will never rust or corrode from action of } 
any ink, Always writes smooth. Noscratch, No spatter, 


Wears four times as long as common pens. 
Three sample pens sent free to any user of pens 


“I 


with offer of valuable premium, worth $1.25. 


C. Howard Hunt PenCo., Camden, N. J. A 
~~ ——S 
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To Automopilists: 


oe L00k for Silver Edging: 
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How Many Cars Have Hides? 


A Sequel to “How Many Hides Has a Cow?” 


ORE cars are now upholstered in Du Pont Fabrikoid than in any 


other material. 


The number upholstered in leather, counting all grades, real grain 
leathery and splits or so-called ‘‘ genuine leather,’ , 

About 20% of the new pleasure cars sold in 1915 were upholstered in 
About 10% were upholstered in cloth. Of the 
upholstered in leather-substitutes the majority were in 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. 

Four years ago nearly all automobiles were upholstered in good 
leather, but 1915 production was just about twice that of 1912; 
meantime the steadily decreasing hide supply has made prices soar. 

The attempt to meet the famine in real grain leather by using and 
“genuine leather”’ 
The public has learned that there is a vast difference between real 
“genuine leather.” 
manufacturers face the choice of real grain leather or its nearest popular 
competitor, Du Pont Fabrikoid. 

Real grain leather, because of scarcity and high price, is out of the 
question for popular- priced models that are produced in any considerable 

Therefore, since coated splits, masquerading as 
have proved impractical, the decision of the greatest makers of 
popular-priced cars has been in favor of Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor 
Quality, proved the most desirable after several years’ use on hundreds of 


hides or hide splits. 
remaining 70% 


selling doctored splits as 


grain leather and so-called 


quantity. 
leather,”’ 


thousands of automobiles. 


which has made good. 


the grade of “genuine leather”’ 


not hold grease or dirt. 


How ene Hides ‘ 


Du Pont Fabrikoid is not leather, but a scientific substitute therefor 
It has the artistic appearance and luxury of real 
grain leather, and in addition is waterproof, washable and will outwear 
used on 90% of the cars that “have hides.” 

Fabrikoid Rayntite Tops are guaranteed one year against leaking. 
They do not get shabby, because they are washable and fadeless, and will 


Booklet and small sample of Motor Quality sent free. 
A usable piece, 18x25 inches, sent postpaid for S0c. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON : : 


is steadily diminishing. 


in the 


has been a failure. 


To-day automobile 


‘genuine 


DELAWARE 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 


MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs. 
High quality at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

” simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS Write for How To Obtain a Patent. 
List of Patent Buyers and Inven- 
tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 


tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 
Our four books sent free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS& CO.., Patent Attys.,727 Ninth, Washington,D.C, 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


To Increase Your 
1916 Earnings 


Is Easy through the Curtis Plan 


All about you are subscribers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. \Ne’ll pay you liberally 
in commission and salary for for- 
warding these renewals and looking 
after new orders in your leisure 
hours. Let us send you details. 


Agency Division, Box 245 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


# locking follow-blocks. 
also in 2 and 3 drawer heights, etc. 


Doors Slide in Steel-lined grooves. 


Catalog ‘‘H.’’ 


pages of office specialties at 
: money saving prices, and Cat- 
f 4 alog ‘‘H'’ showing Sectional 
BOO ECASEE: See LSAT: 


| Two Examples of ffs Values | 


Solid Oak Letter File holds 20,000 letters or equivalent of Cata- | 
logs, Tariffs, Orders, Clippings, Etc. All superfluous parts are omitted 
yet all vital parts are amply strong to withstand hardest wear. 
frame-joint, interlocked, glued and held with 2 screws. 
easily on Roller Bearings, are dust-protected and fitted with self- 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finish. Made } 
Get Catalog “J.” 
Handsome Sectional Bookcase as shown. 
Weathered or Fumed finishes just as illustrated. Metal-Framed, Glass 
Dust-tight, yet easily accessible. 
An ornament in any library. In use in the country’s finest offices. Get 


$12.00 Freight Charges Paid $12.80 


Get Booklet “Filing S tions” *, 5 
sent free with Catalog “J,”96 The 972 Manufacturing Co. 
68 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 


New York Office: 
ifs kee Street 


58 BREED Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, vigor- 
ousand beautiful. Fowls, eggs and incubators atlow prices. 
America’s pioneer poultry farm, 22 years’ exp. Large, 
fine catalog free. F. A. Neubert, Box 681, Mankato, Minn, 


COLLEGE HATS, CAPS, PENNANTS, BANNERS, 
Pillows, Ties, Arm Bands, Novelties. 
Fine Line. Fast Sellers. Big Profits. Write quick for 
Illustrated price list and agency for your school. 

DECORATIVE COMPANY, Dept. S, Norwood, Ohio 


Take your time in the selection of 


| Ditzler Automobile Colors 


Sixty handsome colors—many new shades—mounted 
on celluloid, together with transparent celluloid cuts 
of Limousine, Coupé, Electric, Touring Car and 
Roadster, through which you can tell just how your 
car will look when painted in any of the colors shown; 
all packed in neat carton with pamphlet giving com- 
plete directions for specifications, painting and re- 
painting, sent to any address prepaid on receipt of 
$2.00, check, stamps, currency or money-order. 
Ditzler Color Co., 20 West Baltimore Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 


SUFFERING WITH PULMONARY 
TROUBLES SHOULD LEARN OF THE 


HEART OF THE WELL COUNTRY 


where the equable climate and the efficacy 
of the combined low humidity and high 
altitude give the very best opportunity for 
recovery. Living expenses are comparatively 
low and accommodations for healthseekers 
unexcelled. A booklet is issued describing 
the climatic treatment of tuberculosis and 
the cost of treatment. Address HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque Commercial 
Club, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Each } 
Drawers roll 


Plain Oak, Golden, 


8 feet of bookspace and 
roomy drawer 


THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE CO. 
ROVE, Ont., Canadian SHEN 


hurt her. Shucks! she didn’t know nothing 
about guns; couldn’t tell the stock from 
the barr’l. ‘How could you think such a 
thing of your poor little Injun wife that 
loves you so?’ she says. And there ain’t no 
doubt but she thinks the world of me, Sam. 
Never gave me a cross word yet, and I’ll 
own up that at first I was kind of short with 
her, although I never licked her but that 
once—except—and that was just love 
taps—and I’d been drinking. 

““But,’ she says, ‘being Injun, I can’t 
help believing in medicine, Charlie dear, 
and I think you make bad medicine for 
yourself every time you raise hell with your 
poor little wife. It certainly has always 
looked that way. It skeers me,’ she says, 
‘and I’m afraid that sometime, when you 
say ugly things or do ugly things, that 
medicine will get to working and make 
something awful happen to you. The house 
might burn down and you init. You try to 
act better, Charlie dear.’ 

“No, Sam,” says Charlie, “I don’t be- 
lieve she ever played it on me. She thinks 
too much of me. And I treat her well, too, 
and, as I say, she’s smart, and I’m willing 
to take her advice now and then. Listen!” 

I listened. Iysoah was singing to the kid 
in that dove voice: 


“Dehan tyoyanpa, 
Qa ciyatan——”’ 


“Tnjun,” thinks I. 
looking tickled to death. 

Pretty soon she stopped and Charlie 
pinched his cigarette out and sneaked the 
stub into his boot leg. The bedroom door 
opened softly and she stood for a moment 
in the opening, smiling at us—the way a 
mother smiles when she has just seen her 
baby’s eyes close in sleep and has laid him 
down on his little pillow. 

Tysoahinapewin, sure enough, she looked 
—the rosy-light-of-dawn! 


But Charlie was 


“That’s all right,’’ commented the Bar 
T boy, ‘‘but this here Smithers lady, she 
hasn’t got no Injun in her.”’ 

“Don’t you let that worry you, son,” 
said the post trader. “They all have.” 


The Song of the Tug 


N THE thick, wet fog of the early morn, 
Heeding the warning of bell and horn, 
In and out through the shipping gray, 
Like a noisy shuttle weaving away, 
With my busy put-put, I fussily go, 
Casting about for a ship to tow. 
Oh, put-put-put 
Your trust in me 
And I'll tow you out to the open sea— 
Out through the crowded, bowing ships; 
Out past the long, wet ferry-slips ; 
Out where the great, gray sea-gull dips 
To meet the crested wave. 


Oh, you big, proud ships that sail the sea, 
You must knuckle and bend to the likes of me; 
You must fold your white and your spreading 
wings 

And put yourself in my leading strings: 
Though you're for the in or the big out side, 
You need me more than you need the tide. 

Oh, put-put-put— 

How busy I'll be 

When you and I put-put to sea! — 

Out past the cluttered shipping docks; 

Out past the buoy that ducks and mocks; 

Out past the hidden harbor rocks 

To the Siren Sister, Ocean. 


Oh, the Siren Sister calls to me; 
But well know I what the end would be 
If I dreamed myself a good, tight ship, 
Equal to make the long sea trip. 
But, wherever I pass through the harbor wide, 
The sea-wind echoes with every tide: 
“Oh, put-put-put 
Your trust in me, 
‘And put-pui-put for the open sea— 
Out where the screaming gulls wheel high; 
Out where there’s never a harbor nigh; 
Out where there’s naught but sea and sky 
And a stout litile tug together.” 
— Mabel Guinan Orr. 


Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


RELIABLE Bock Free. Wi 


money value. 


R.S.& A.B. Lacey, 608 Barrister Bld Washington De Co 
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THE STEWART FACTORIES 
c #70,000 Square Feet of Floor Space 


What This Means To The 


Car Manufacturer 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
adopted as a slogan ““ALWAYS ON THE JOB,” 
and it is conceded by the entire automobile industry 
_ that this slogan was most applicable. 

“Always on the Job” means much to the car 
manufacturer. It means not only an ability to 
deliver goods on the dates specified, but also means 
_ delivery of the right kind of goods, merchandise 

that will pass the critical inspection of the car 
manufacturers, and that will give satisfaction all 
the life of the car. 

“Always on the Job” means backing up the 

merchandise with service that permits the car 
manufacturer to forget the accessories once they 
are placed on the car at his factory. 

_“Always on the Job’”’ means having faith in our 
merchandise to the extent of advertising Stewart 
products all over the world at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly. 

“Always on the Job” means a corps of trained 
engineers and mechanics that are constantly visit- 
ing and co-operating with the car manufacturer to 
supply him with Stewart products of the kind that 
will best suit his car, which often means goods of 
special design and which is possible only in factories 
with facilities as flexible as ours. 

“Always on the Job” means to build additional 
factories and equip them with additional machinery 
far in advance of actual requirements, a policy that 
has always been followed, and which now gives us 
a factory comprising 470,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

J That our “Always on the Job” policy is appre- 
ciated by the car manufacturer is evidenced by the 
fact that 95% of all car manufacturers use Stewart 
Speedometers. Within less than two years 53% of 
the cars are using the Stewart Vacuum System. 
Within less than one year over 300,000 cars were 
equipped with Stewart Warning Signals. It is the 
same story with all other Stewart products. 

_ The “Always on the Job” policy has made pos- 
sible contracting for materials and taking actual 
deliveries on them where necessary to such an ex- 
tent as to enable us to continue our same fair prices 
to car manufacturers, while most other concerns 
have advanced their prices on account of the in- 
creased price of materials. 

Car manufacturers for the year of 1916 will use 
Stewart products on their cars to even greater 
extent than ever before. They realize this year 
more than ever that, with the severe competition 
in automobiles, they must equip their cars with the 
best accessories the market can afford. 


What This Means To The 
Car Dealer 


The car dealer, next to the car owner, has to suffer 
most if the car manufacturer, in an effort to save a 
possible 25 cents here and there, has equipped his 
car with unknown or untried accessories. 

The car dealer will first appreciate our “Always 
on the Job” advertising policy, that makes Stewart 
products a household word, that makes them the 
least necessary thing to explain on the car. The 
car dealer invariably says it is a pleasure to point 
to Stewart products and say to prospective car 
buyers: ‘‘ You see the car is equipped with Stewart 
accessories.” 

Car dealers appreciate our “‘ Always on the Job” 
policy of service. The car dealer makes the most 
profit on the car to which he has to give the least 
attention after sold; that is the car he takes most 
pleasure in selling, because it brings him more 
profit and his customer is satisfied. 

Should anything go wrong with Stewart prod- 
ucts, it is a pleasure to tell the customer to drive 
over to the Stewart Service Station, where he will 
get prompt attention. While if his car is equipped 
with unknown accessories, he has to either take off 
the article himself, send it back for repairs, and 
stand the abuse of the customer, or ask the cus- 
tomer to take the article off the car and ship it back, 
which places him in a still worse position with his 
customer. 

Even the lowest priced cars can be moved more 
quickly and with less expense by the car dealer if 
equipped with Stewart products, and other well 
known accessories. He has nothing to explain. 
The car then sells itself. The prospective car buyer 
is sure to have confidence in even the lowest priced 
cars if the maker of that car shows him that he has 
spent extra money by equipping with Stewart 
products. 

The car dealer may be offering one of the best 
cars on the market, but it is not equipped with 
these known accessories, while right next door he 
has a live competitor also selling one of the best 
cars on the market, but this car is equipped with 
all of the well known accessories. Is it any wonder 
that he finds his next door competitor is getting 
most of the business, if not all? 

Dealers are all insisting that car manufacturers 
equip with Stewart products. They know there are 
none better in quality, none surer to give satisfac- 
tion, none better advertised, and none on which 
there is equal service, and with the fierce compe- 
tition 1916 is sure to have, they will appreciate 
more than ever what Stewart products mean on 
a car. 


Makers of the Stewart Magnetic Speedometer, the Warner Auto-Meter, the Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System, the Stewart Electric Motor-Driven Warning Signal, 
the Stewart Hand- Operated Warning Signal, the Stewart Motor-Driven Tire Pump, 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U.S. A. 


the Stewart Hub Odometer, the Warner Electric Self-Winding Clock, etc., etc. 


What This Means To The 
Car Buyer 


Prices on automobiles have been greatly re- 
duced. There is now more competition between 
car makers than ever. They are all offering won- 
derful values, which makes it more and more 
difficult for the prospective car buyer to select 
the car that represents the most for the money 
he wishes to invest. 


More and more he is coming to depend on the 
accessories of the car as a guide to its quality. 
Upholstery, paint and steel look very much alike 
from the outside. The prospective car buyer 
requires something more tangible on which to 
base his opinion as to the quality of the car. 


He has come to know that really good cars are 
equipped with a certain starter outfit, carburetor, 
magneto, tires, speedometer, warning signal, 
vacuum system, etc., and of all these accessories 
there are none he is more familiar with than 
Stewart products. He has seen Stewart products 
on 95% of the cars on the streets; he has seen 
Stewart products on 95% of the cars owned by 
his friends. Stewart products are, therefore, the 
first he looks for when inspecting a new car. 


No matter how good the hidden things of the 
car may be, the prospective buyer is bound to be 
suspicious of the whole car if the accessories be- 
fore his eye are not of the best known makes. 


The prospective car buyer cannot go wrong if 
he insists on buying the car that is equipped with 
Stewart products and other well known acces- 
sories. He will appreciate that the car manu- 
facturer has not skimped; that he has willingly 
paid more for the accessories than others could 
be purchased at, which immediately acquaints 
the prospective car buyer with the broad, liberal 
policy behind the car. 


The car manufacturer who buys unknown 
makes of accessories is asking his prospective 
car buyer to take an awful chance in believing 
that the car itself is better than the accessories. 


Practically none of these unknown accessories 
are backed with service. It is up to the car owner, 
if anything should go wrong with such accessories, 
to take them off the car, and ship back to the 
manufacturer and then wait goodness knows 
how long tor the return ot the articles. The 
“Always on the Job”’ policy on Stewart products 
has placed Service Stations or branches in sixty 
cities equipped with experts and facilities for 
prompt handling of all service. 


60 Branches and Service Stations 
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A New Synthetic Substan 
For the Soles of Shoes — 


Neolin was born of necessity, the 
mother of invention. 


Never was the need of the world so 
great for something better than 
leather for the soles of shoes. 


You know how shoe prices have 
soared in the past five years. 


And you may have heard how shoe 
manufacturers have had to fight— 
especially since the motor car came 
—for their share of the world’s 
supply of choice hides. 


Y ou will understand, then, why Amer- 
ican manufacturers have welcomed 
Neolin with open arms. 


As always happens when an eco- 
nomic pressure becomes almost too 
hard to bear, science came to the 
rescue with a new synthetic sub- 
stance—better than leather for the 
soles of shoes. 


Its name is Neolin, and it comes to 
fill an old want in a new and a 
better way. 


Shoe manufacturers, through their 
salesmen, are telling the Neolin 
story now to shoe dealers all over 
America. 


They are taking orders for the season 
to come. 


They are endorsing Neolin whole- 
heartedly and with enthusiasm. 


And why should they not? 


There is nothing they could say of 
the choicest leather that they are 


oops 


AKRON 


not justified in saying with added. 
emphasis of Neolin. 


And Neolin has advantages and vir. ' 
tues all its own. } 


If it were merely as good as Pood) 
leather, that would be enough tc 
make it noteworthy—because the 
supply is inexhaustible. i 


ia 


But imagine a substance, which is not 
rubber, which is not leather, but 
which is better than rubber, bette: 
than leather, and which is water) 
proof as well! 


) 
j 
That is Neolin—a water-tight shoe! 
sole that is also light and flexible 
—that gives a glove-fitting salle mtorl 
to the sole of the foot, even wher 
the shoe is new. 

i 


We are entrusting the introduc ol 
Neolin to the shoe manufacturer 
and dealers of the United State: 
and Canada. i 


Shoes fitted with these fine soles wil 
come to you through your regula’ 
trade channels. (3 

g 


The task of soling the shoes of the 
two neighbor nations is too vast t¢ 
be accomplished in any other way 


These announcements are merely tc 
acquaint you with the great task 0 
distribution which these manufac. 
turers and dealers have undertaken 


All we ask of you is that you wil 
show your good-will by mentioning 
to your dealer the interest your mus 
feel in Neolin. | 
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Orange Cake 

34 cup butter 1% cups milk 

3 cups sugar 6 level teaspoons baking powder 
6 eggs: 416 cups flour 
2 teaspoons vanilla or orange juice 

Cream butter, add sugar and yolks of eggs well beaten. Mix and sift 
baking powder and flour and add alternately to first mixture. Beat 
siperously. J flavoring and whites of ces which have been whipped 
stiff. Bake in three layer-cake pans, put layers together with White 
Mountain Cream made as follows: 


White Mountain Cream 
2 cups sugar Whites of 2 eggs 
1 cup boiling water 1 tablespoon orange juice 
Put sugar and water in saucepan, and stir to prevent sugar from ad- 
hering to saucepan; heat gradually to boiling point, and boil without 
Stirring until syrup will thread when dropped Ee tip of spoon or tines 
o| silver fork. Pour syrup gradually on beaten white of egg, beating 
mixture constantly and continue beating until of right consistency to 
et then add flavoring and pour over cake, spreading evenly with 
back of spoon. Crease as soonas firm. If not beaten long enough frost- 
ing will run; if beaten too longit will not be smooth. Frosting beaten too 
long may be improved by addinga few dropsof lemon juiceor boiling water. 
FILLING—Peel four oranges. Slice thin and arrange sections 
between layers and on top. 


Sliced Sunkist oranges and bananas make an easily prepared 
and charming dessert. 


Choose Seedless 
Sunkist 


Oranges 


Seedless oranges slice better, wafer-thin and unmarred. And these 
seedless navel oranges are the ftenderest also. 


Famous chefs prefer Sunkist because this firm and tender fruit makes 
the best flavored and best looking dishes too. » 


Millions of housewives are now finding out these facts. You will find them 
out once you try Sunkist. 

So order tender Sunkist seedless navel oranges for all culinary uses in your 
home, and try the tested recipe in this advertisement. 

See how good these dishes are when made with seedless Sunkist from the 
sunny California groves. 

There are scores of luscious orange dishes described in our free recipe book. 
They will lend variety to your meals, and are very quickly and easily prepared. 
No woman ever wants to be without this book once she knows how healthful 
oranges are, and knows the charming ways to use this fruit. 

Send now for the book. A postcard gets it. 


—from California 


Sunkist oranges are grown in California and shipped by the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, a strictly non-profit, co-operative organization of eight thou- 
sand growers whose aim in thus associating is solely to raise better fruit and 
market it so economically that dealers everywhere can sell at reasonable retail 
prices. Sunkist oranges cost no more than others. Therefore no housewife 
need ever go without them. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. A79, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Sunkist oranges and lemons are sold by all first-class dealers everywhere. Save Sunkist tissue wrappers for beautiful silverware. 
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WILD ORANGES—By Joseph Hergesheimer SHALL WE GIVE UP THE SHIP—By Herbert Quick 
«EAVE IT TO JEEVES—By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse THE DAY OF THE DOG—By Peter B. Kyne 


MEETING OF DEPARTM 


: ‘CENERAL MOTORS. 


ENT HEADS 


Reasont why 9 faor G, M.C. Track 


S you know, gentlemen, the investigations I have 
conducted during the past year have proved 
beyond a doubt that we must motorize our haulage 
equipment if we expect to maintain our position in the 
trade. 


‘‘Furthermore we need our present stable room for 
additional warehouse space. And it looks as if the 
Board of Health will require us to move our stables in 
the spring anyway. I think we would be very unwise 
to build another horse barn. 


““T’ve spent a lot of time digging into this matter, and 
the saving per ton mile on our haulage will alone put us 
to the good in less than a year—to say nothing of the 
better service to our customers and the ability to extend 
our field of operations. 


“So far as I am concerned, the only question to settle 
is the kind of trucks that we ought to install. I’ve in- 
vestigated several of the leading makes—all of them 
good, but this GMC line appeals most to me. 


“‘T have talked with GMC owners and have looked 
into the line thoroughly both from a mechanical and 
service standpoint. From everything I can learn there 
are no better trucks built and the prices seem mighty 
reasonable for high-grade equipment. 


‘‘T am convinced that we are going to need a variety 
of sizes, and probably both gasoline and electric trucks. 
It will be far more satisfactory to buy from a concern 
that can supply us with whatever we need.” 


The superintendent’s recommendation was approved and GMC trucks installed, 
including one electric for short hauls in the congested district. 


When you decide to buy motor trucks—either for the first time or to renew your 
equipment— give us an opportunity to present some interesting facts and figures. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City (99) 
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“_and It Has A Robbins & Myers Mot lotor” 


ts statement has sold many a motor-driven machine and has insured efficient 
vice after the sale was made—complete satisfaction on both sides of the counter. 


submit sample motors to manufacturers, 
and will quote on quantity lots. ) 


lealers in motor-driven equipment know 

Robbins & Myers Motors set a 
ce standard—that these motors are 
result of over 20 years’ expert motor 
Gmemce—that when they say 
»bbins & Myers’’ it means something. 


Over fifty thousand power users —from 
one-man shops to giant plants — have 
adopted Robbins & Myers 
Motors because of their day-in- 


| ; and-day-out dependability. 
sers of motors and motor-driven equip- 


‘ specify “‘Robbins & Myers’’? when 
Want motors for exact, continuous 
ice. They know that motors are 
made better. 


Robbins & Myers sizes range 
from 1-40 to 20 horsepower. 
Whatever the power need in 
these sizes, there is a Robbins & Myers 
Motor that anticipates and meets it. 


lakers of the best motor-driven equipment 
w that Robbins & Myers Motors give 
ce that measures up to the quality of 
‘own product. (Note: We will gladly 


The name itself guarantees service and 
economy. It is a safe guide in motor buy- 
ing. There is a further guarantee which 
says, ‘‘Satisfaction or your money back.’’ 


For Electrical Dealers and Contractors 


The Robbins & Myers line of motors gives double Robbins & Myers Motors will be advertised more 
satisfaction—to you and to your customers. The guaran- extensively than ever. Sales are made through R & M 
tee protects you both. dealers. 


And the advertising helps you sell. This year Write today for bulletins, prices and discounts. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


bbins & Myers 
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VORY SOAP is 

pure. It contains 
no materials other 
than those needed 
for the making of 
high-grade soap. It 
contains no bleach 
to make it white; 
no filler to give it 
weight. 


Ivory Soap is pure. 
Its materials are re- 
fined so thoroughly 
that there is no dirt 
or foreign matter in 
the finished product. 


Ivory Soap is pure. 
The fat and alkali 
are combined so 
skillfully that there 
is no free alkali or 
unsaponified oil in a 
single cake. 
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HE ketch drifted into the serene 
inelosure of the bay as silently as 
the reflections moving over the 
mirrorlike surface of the water. 
nd alow arm of land that hid the sea 
restern sky was a single, clear yellow; farther on the left 
ale, incalculably old limbs of cypress, their roots bare, were 
with gathering shadows as delicate as their own faint foli- 
The stillness was emphasized by the ceaseless murmur of 
aves breaking on the far, seaward bars. 
hn Woolfolk brought the ketch up where he intended to 
yr and called to the stooping, white-clad figure in the bow: 
go!” There was an answering 
i, a sudden rasp of hawser, the 
s swung idle, and the yacht im- 
ptibly settled into her berth. The 
_turned impotently; and, absent 
ad, John Woolfolk locked it. He 
yed his long form on a near-by, 
t-covered folding chair. He was 
Hissailor, Poul Halvard, moved 
; with a noiseless and swift effi- * 
y; herolled and cased the jib, and 
with a handful of canvas stops, 
ad and covered the mainsail and 
eded aft to the jigger. Unlike 
‘olk, Halvard wasshort—asquare . 
, with a smooth, deep-tanned 
enance, dust-colored hair and 
y, pale-blue eyes. His mouth closed so tightly that it 
wed immovable, as if it had been carved from some 
‘ate material that opened for the necessities of neither 
h nor sustenance. 
il John Woolfolk was darkly tanned, too, and had a 
gaze, by turns sharply focused with bright black pupils 
lankly introspective. He was garbed in white flannels, 
bare ankles and sandals, and an old, collarless silk 
with sleeves rolled back on virile arms incongruously 
yed with gauzy green cicadas. 
2» stayed motionless while Halvard put the yacht in 
for the night. The day’s passage through twisting 
1 waterways, the hazard of the tides on shifting flats, the 
aual concentration on details at once trivial and highly 
sary, had been more wearing than the cyclone the ketch 
veathered off Barbuda the year before. They had been 
ound since dawn; and all day John Woolfolk’s instinct 
evolted against the fields and wooded points, turning 
‘d the open sea. 
uvard disappeared into the cabin; and, soon after, a 
hot air, the smell of scorched metal, announced the 
ng of the vapor stove, the preparations for supper. Not 
ath stirred the surface of the bay. The water, as clear 
d hardly darker than, the darkening air, lay like a great 
ayst clasped by its dim corals and the arm of the land. 
slossy foliage that, with the exception of a small silver 
, choked the shore might have been stamped from metal. 
is, John Woolfolk suddenly thought, amazingly still. 
itmosphere, too, was peculiarly heavy, languorous. It 
iden with the scents of exotic, flowering trees; he recog- 
the smooth, heady odor of oleanders and the clearer, 
r breath of orange blossoms. 
» was idly surprised at the latter; he had not known 
yrange groves had been planted, survived, in Georgia. 
folk gazed more attentively at the shore, and made 
yack of the luxuriant tangle, the broad white facade 
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‘‘a Hundred Yards,’’ 
He Announced. ‘I’m 
Afraid it’s a Shark’’ 


welling. A pair of marine glasses lay on the deck at his hand; and, adjusting them, 
tveyed the face of a distinguished ruin. The windows on the stained wall were 
n in—they resembled the blank eyes of the dead; storms had battered loose the 
sted roof, leaving a corner open to sun and rain; while he could see through the 


e lower down great columns fallen about a sweeping portico. 


ie house was deserted, he was certain of that—the melancholy wreckage of a 
hed and resplendent time. Its small principality, flourishing when commerce and 
‘unication had gone by water, was one of the innumerable victims of progress and of 
meentration of effort into huge impersonalities. He thought he could trace other 
more complete ruins, but his interest waned. He laid the glasses back upon 
2ck. The choked bubble of boiling water sounded from the cabin, mingled with the 
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the western sky changed from paler yellow to green. 
moved abruptly, and, securing a bucket to the handle of which a 
short rope had been spliced and finished with an ornamental 
Turk’s-head, he swung it overboard and brought it up half full. 


irregular sputter of cooking fat and the 
clinking of plates and silver as Halvard set 


the table. Without, the light was fading 
swiftly; the wavering cry of an owl quiv- 
ered from the cypress across the water, and 
Woolfolk 
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In the darkness of the bucket the water shone with 
a faint phosphorescence. Then from a basin he 
lathered his hands with a thick, pinkish paste, 
washed his face, and started toward the cabin. 

He was already in the companionway when, 
glancing across the still surface of the bay, he saw 
a swirl moving into view about a small point. He 
thought at first that it was a fish, but the next 
moment saw the white, graceful silhouette of an 
arm. It was a woman swimming. John Woolfolk 
could now plainly make out the free, solid mass of 
her hair, the round, smoothly turning shoulder. She 
was swimming with deliberate ease, with a long, 
single overarm stroke; and it was evident that she 
had not seen the ketch. Woolfolk stood, his gaze 
level with the cabin top, watching her assured progress. 
She turned again, moving out from the shore, when she 
suddenly stopped. Now, he realized, she saw him. 

The swimmer hung motionless for a breath; then, 
with a strong, sinuous drive, she whirled about and 
made swiftly for the point of land. She was visible for 
a short space, low in the water, her hair wavering in the 
clear flood, and then disappeared abruptly behind the 
point, leaving behind—a last, vanishing trace of her silent 
passage—a smooth, subsiding wake on the surface of 
the bay. 

John Woolfolk mechanically descended the three short 
steps to the cabin. There had been something extraordi- 
nary in the woman’s brief appearance out of the odorous 
tangle of the shore with its ruined habitation. It had 
caught him unprepared, ina moment of half weary relaxa- 
tion, and his imagination responded with a faint question 
to which it had been long unaccustomed. But Halvard, 
in crisp white, standing back of the steaming supper 
viands, brought his thoughts again to the day’s familiar 
routine. 

The cabin was divided through its forward half by the 
centerboard casing, and against it a swinging table had 
been elevated, an immaculate cover laid, and the yacht’s 
china, marked in cobalt with the name “ Gar,” placed in 
a polished and formal order. Halvard’s service from the 
stove to the table was as silent and skillful as his housing 
of the sails; he replaced the hot dishes with cold, and pro- 
vided a glass bowl of translucent preserved figs. 

Supper at an end, Woolfolk rolled a cigarette from 
tobacco that resembled coarse black tea and returned to 
the deck. Night had fallen on the shore, but the water 
still held a pale light; in the east the sky was filled with 
an increasing, cold radiance. It was the moon, rising 
swiftly above the flat land. The moonlight grew in 
intensity, casting inky shadows of the spars and cordage 
across the deck, making the light in the cabin a reddish 
blur by contrast. The icy flood swept over the land, 
bringing out with a new emphasis the close, glossy foliage 
and glimpsed broken fagade—it appeared unreal, porten- 
tous. The odors of the flowers, of the orange blossoms, 


uncoiled in heavy, palpable waves across the water, accompanied by the owl’s fluctuating 
cry. The sense of imminence increased, of a genius loci, unguessed and troublous, vaguely 
threatening in the perfumed dark. 


II 


OHN WOOLFOLK had said nothing to Halvard of the woman he had seen swimming 

in the bay. He was conscious of no particular reason for remaining silent about her; 
but the thing had become invested with a glamour that, he felt, would be destroyed by 
commonplace discussion. He had no personal interest in the episode, he was careful to 
add. Interests of that sort, serving to connect him with the world, with society, with 
women, had totally disappeared from his life. He rolled and lit a fresh cigarette, and in 
the minute orange spurt of the match his mouth was set, forbidding, his gaze somber. 
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She Was Swimming With Deliberate Ease, and it Was Evident That She Had Not Seen the Ketch 


The unexpected appearance on the glassy water had 
merely started into being a slight, fanciful curiosity. The 
women of that coast did not commonly swim at dusk in 
their bays; such simplicity obtained now only in the 
reaches of the highest cultivation. There were, he knew, 
no hunting camps here, and the local inhabitants were 
mere sodden squatters. A chart lay in its flat canvas case 
by the wheel; and, in the crystal flood of the moon, he 
easily reaffirmed from it his knowledge of the yacht’s 
position. Nothing could be close by but scattered huts and 
such wreckage as that looming palely above the oleanders. 

Yet a woman had unquestionably appeared swimming 
from behind the point of land off the bow of the Gar. The 
women native to the locality, and the men, too, were 
fanatical in the avoidance of any unnecessary exterior 
application of water. His thoughts moved in a monoto- 
nous circle, while the enveloping radiance constantly in- 
creased. It became as light as a species of unnatural day, 
where every leaf was clearly revealed but robbed of all 
color and familiar meaning. 

He grew restless, and rose, making his way forward 
about the narrow deck-space outside the cabin. Halvard 
was seated on a coil of rope beside the windlass and stood 


erect as Woolfolk approached. The sailor was smoking . 


a short pipe, and the bowl made a crimson spark in his 
thick, powerful hand. John Woolfolk fingered the wood 
surface of the windlass bitts and found it rough and 
gummy. Halvard said instinctively: 

“T’d better start scraping the mahogany to-morrow, it’s 
getting white.” 

Woolfolk nodded. Halvard was a good man. He had 
the valuable quality of commonly. anticipating spoken 
desires. He was a Norwegian, out of the Lofoden Islands, 
where sailors are surpassingly schooled in the Arctic seas. 
Poul Halvard, so far as Woolfolk could discover, was 
impervious to cold, to fatigue, to the insidious whispering 
of mere flesh. He was a man without temptation, with an 
untroubled allegiance to a duty that involved an endless, 
exacting labor; and for those reasons he was. austere, 
withdrawn from the community of more fragile and 
sympathetic natures. At times his inflexible integrity 
oppressed John Woolfolk. Halvard, he thought, was a 
difficult man to live up to. 

He turned and absently surveyed the land. His rest- 
lessness increased. He felt a strong desire for a larger 
freedom of space than that offered by the Gar, and it 
occurred to him that he might go ashore in the tender. He 
moved aft with this idea growing to.a determination. 
In the cabin, on the shelf above the berths built against 
the sides of the ketch, he found an old blue-flannel coat, 
with crossed squash rackets and a monogram embroidered 
in yellow on the breast pocket. Slipping it on he dropped 
over the stern into the tender. 

Halvard came instantly aft, but Woolfolk declined the 
mutely offered service. The oars made a silken swish in the 
still bay as he pulled away from the yacht... The latter’s 
riding light, swung on the forestay, hung without a quiver, 
like a fixed yellow star. He looked once over his shoulder, 
and then the bow of the tender ran with a soft shock upon 
the beach. Woolfolk bedded the anchor in the sand and 
then stood gazing curiously before him. 

On his right a thicket of oleanders drenched the air with 
the perfume of their heavy, poisonous flowering, and 
behind them a rough clearing of saw grass swept up to the 
débris of the fallen portico. To the left, beyond the black 
hole of a decaying well, rose the walls of a second brick 
building, smaller than the dwelling. A few shreds of 
rotten porch clung to its face, while the moonlight, pour- 
ing through a break above, fell in a livid bar across the 
obscurity of a high, single chamber. 

Between the crumbling piles there was the faint trace 
of a footway, and Woolfolk advanced to where, inside a 
dilapidated, sheltering fence, he came upon a dark, com- 
pact mass of trees and smelled the increasing sweetness of 
orange blossoms. He struck the remains of a board path, 
and progressed with the cold, waxy leaves of the orange 
trees brushing his face. There were, he saw in the gray 
brightness, ripe fruit among the branches, and he mechani- 
cally picked an orange and then another. They were small 
but heavy, and had fine skins. 


He tore one open and put a section in his mouth. It 
was at first surprisingly bitter, and he involuntarily flung 
away what remained in his hand. But after a moment he 
found that the oranges had a pungency and zestful flavor 
that he had tasted in no others. Then he saw, directly 
before him, a pale, rectangular light which he recognized 
as the opened door of a habitation. 


III 


E ADVANCED more slowly, and a low, irregular 
house detached itself from the tangled growth press- 
ing upon it from allsides. The doorway, dimly lighted by'an 
invisible lamp from within, was now near by; and John 
Woolfolk saw a shape cross it so swiftly furtive that it had 
gone before he realized that a man had vanished into the 
hall. There was a second stir on thesmall, covered portico, 
and the slender, white-clad figure of a woman moved 
uncertainly forward. He stopped just at the moment in 
which a low, clear voice queried: ‘‘What do you want?” 
The question was directly put, and yet the tone held 
an inexplicably acute apprehension. The woman’s voice 
bore a delicate, bell-like shiver of fear. 

“Nothing,”’ he hastened to assure her. 
ashore I thought no one was living here.” 

“You’re from the white boat that sailed in at sunset?” 

“Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘and I am returning immediately.” 

“Tt was like magic!’’shecontinued. ‘‘Suddenly, without 
a sound, you were in the bay, like a great gull.’”’ Even this 
quiet statement bore the shadowy alarm. John Woolfolk 
realized that it had not been caused by his abrupt appear- 
ance; the faint accent of dread was fixed in the illusive form 
before him. 

“T have robbed you too,” he continued in a lighter 
tone. “Your oranges are in my pocket.” 

“You won’t like them,’ she returned gnclirectlys 
“‘they’ve run wild. We can’t sell them.” 

“They have a distinct appeal of their own,” he assured 
her. ‘‘I should be glad to have some on the Gar.”’ 

*“All you want.” 

“My man will get them and pay you.” 

“‘Please don’t———”’ She stopped abruptly, as if a sudden 
consideration had interrupted a liberal courtesy. When 
she spoke again the apprehension, Woolfolk thought, had 
increased to palpable fright. ‘‘We would charge you very 
little,” she said finally. ‘‘ Nicholas attends to that.” 

Silence fell upon them. She stood at the edge of the 
portico, her hand resting lightly against an upright sup- 
port, coldly revealed by the moon. John Woolfolk saw 
that, although slight, her body was delicately full, and 
that her shoulders held a droop which somehow resembled 
the shadow on her voice. She bore an unmistakable refine- 
ment of being strange in that locality of meager humanity. 
Her speech totally lacked the half-intelligible, loose slurring 
of the natives. : 

“Won’t you sit down,” she at last broke the silence. 
““My father was here when you came up, but he went in. 
Strangers disturb him.” 

Woolfolk moved to the portico, elevated above the 
ground, where he found a momentary place. The woman 
sank back into a low chair. 


“When I came 
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Her white dress, although simply and rudely made, gained 
distinction from her free, graceful lines; her feet, in black, 
heelless slippers, were narrow and sharply cut. He saw 
that her countenance bore an even pallor on which her 
eyes made shadows like those on marble. 


These details, unremarkable in themselves, were charged . 


with a peculiar intensity. John Woolfolk, who long ago 
had put such considerations from his existence, was yet 
clearly conscious of the disturbing quality of her person. 
She possessed the indefinable property of charm. Such 
women, he knew, stirred life profoundly, reanimating it 
with extraordinary efforts and desires. Their mere pas- 
sage, the pressure of their fingers, were more imperative 
than the life-service of others; the flutter of their breath 
could be more ike et than the most ‘poignant memories 
and vows. - 

John Woolfolk thought these pinged in a manner abso- 
lutely detached. They touched him at no point. Never- 
theless, the faint curiosity stirred within him remained. 


The stillness gathered about . 
them once more, and he mechanically rolled a cigarette. . 


limpid water lay in a bright: rim over. ‘corr 


At the moment of recognition she turned, and 


The house unexpectedly inhabited behind th 
facade on the water, the magnetic woman with 
of apprehension in her cultivated voice, the par 
easily disturbed, even the mere name “ Nicholas 
a marked potentiality of emotion; they were 
almost hysterical key. 

He was suddenly conscious of the odorous . a 
the flowering trees, of the orange blossoms and} 
oleanders. It was stifling. He felt that he must ‘1 
at once, from all the cloying and insidious scents oj} 
earth, to the open and sterile sea. The thick tang 
the colorless light of the moon, the dimmer portico | 
enigmatic figure, were a cunning essence of the 
he had fled. Life’s traps were set with just su 
eries—perfume and mystery and the veiled lure of 

He rose with an uncouth abruptness, a meager coi 
place, and almost fled over the path to the bead 
the refuge, the release, of the Gar. 


Iv ift 

OHN WOOLFOLEK woke at dawn. A thin, bluish : 

filled the cabin; above, Halvard was washing the ( 
The latter was vigorously swabbing the coke 
Woolfolk appeared, but he paused. 

“Perhaps,” the sailor said, “you will stay ee | 
day or two. I’d like to unship the propeller, _ 
the scraping. It’s a good anchorage.” | 

““We’re moving on south,” Woolfolk replied, ween: 
determination with which he had retired. Then th 


The propeller, he knew, had not opened properly 1 
week gone; and the anchorage was undoubte 
This was the last place, before entering the Flo 
for whatever minor adjustments were necessa 

The matted shore, flushed with the risin: 
starred with white and deep pink blooms; a 
the blank wall of the deserted mansion. The 
orange blossoms was not as insistent as it had 
previous evening. The land appeared normal 
ited none of the disturbing influence of whic 
first conscious. Last night’s mood appeared in 

“You-are quite right,” he altered his pron 

‘‘we’ll put the Gar in order here. People are 
the grove, and there’ll be water.” _ 

He had, for breakfast, oranges brought ac 
and he was surprised at their sudden insipid 
were little better than faintly sweetened water. 
and in the pocket of his flannel coat found one 
had picked the night before. It was as kee 
the peculiar aroma had, without doubt, robb 
desire for the cultivated oranges of commerce. 

Halvard was in the tender, under the stern 0} 
when it occurred to John Woolfolk that it wo 
to.go ashore and establish his assertion of a 
water supply. He explained this briefly to th 
put him ashore on the small shingle of sani 
turned to the right, moving idly in a directic 
to that he had taken before. 

He crossed the corner of the demolishe 
his way through a. press of sere cabbage pa 
emerged suddenly on the blinding expanse of #1 tl 


pitted rock, where shallow ultramarine poo 
of sulphur-yellow. and rose anemones. The 
in upon the left; a ruined landing extended ov 
tide; and, seated there with her back toward 
was fishing. 

It was, he saw immediately, the woman of t 


inspection slowly waved her hand. He approat 
ing the openings in the precarious boarding of 1 
until he stood over her. She said: 

“There’s an old sheepshead under here I’ve 
fora year. If you will be very still you can see 

She turned her face up to him, and he sa 
cheeks were without a trace of color. At the 
he reaffirmed all that he had felt before with re 
potent quality of her being. She had a lustrous 
warm brown hair twisted into a loose knot that he 
forward over a broad, low brow; a pointed chin; < 


g lips. But her eyes were her most notable fea- 
hey were widely opened and extraordinary in color; 
y similitude that occurred to J ohn Woolfolk was 
y greenness of olive leaves. In them he felt the 
dine that had shadowed her voice. The fleet pas- 
her gaze left an indelible impression of an expect- 
at was at once a dread and a strangely youthful 
. She was, he thought, about thirty. 
wore now a russet skirt of thin, coarse texture that, 
» dress of the evening, took a slim grace from her 
jy, and a white waist, frayed from many washings, 
pon her smooth, round throat. 
'g usually by this post,”’ she continued, pointing 
hrough the clear gloom of the water. 
lfolk lowered himself to a position at her side, his 
lowing her direction. There, after a moment, he 
uished the black-and-white-barred sheepshead wa- 
about the piling. His companion was fishing with 
, heavy rod from which time had dissolved the var- 
crazy brass reel that complained shrilly whenever the 
\s raised or lowered, and a thick, freely knotted line. 
a should have a leader,” he told her. “The old 
aan can see your line too plainly.” 
‘e was a sharp pull, she rapidly turned the handle of 
itesting reel, and drew up a gasping, bony fish with 
ad red wings. 
other robin!” she cried tragically. ‘‘This is getting 
. Dinner,” she informed him, “and not sport, is 
ect.” 
cooked out to where a channel made a deep blue 
arough the paler cerulean of the sea. The tide, he 
om the piling, was low. 
ere should be a rockfish in the pass,” he pronounced. 
jat good if there is?’’ she returned. “I couldn’t 
y throw out there. And if I could, why disturb a 
ith this?” She shook the short, awkward rod, the 
1 line. 
orivately acknowledged the palpable truth of her 
ons, and rose. 
e some fishing things on the ketch,’”’ he said, moving 
He blew shrilly on a whistle from the beach, and 
‘d dropped over the Gar’s side into the tender. 
was soon back on the wharf, stripping the canvas 
‘rom the long cane tip of a fishing rod brilliantly 
with green and vermilion, and fitting it into a 


dark, silver-capped butt. He locked a capacious reel into 
place, and, drawing a thin line through agate guides, at- 
tached a glistening steel leader and chained hook. Then, 
adding a freely swinging lead, he picked up the small 
mullet that lay by his companion. 

“Does that have to go?” she demanded. 
slim chance and it is my only mullet.” 

He ruthlessly sliced a piece from the silvery side; and, 
rising and switching his reel’s gear, he cast. The lead 
swung far out across the water and fell on the farther side 
of the channel. 

“But that’s dazzling!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘As though you 
had shot it out of a gun.” 

He tightened the line, and sat with the rod resting in 
a leather socket fastened to his belt. 

“Now,” she stated, “‘we will watch at the vain sacrifice 
of an only mullet.” 

The day was superb, the sky sparkled like a great blue 
sun; schools of young mangrove snappers swept through 
the pellucid water. The woman said: 

“Where did you come from and where are you going?” 

“Cape Cod,” he replied; ‘“‘and I am going to the 
Guianas.” 

“Tsn’t that South America?” she queried. ‘I’ve trav- 
eled far—on maps. Guiana,’”’ she repeated the name 
softly. For a moment the faint dread in her voice changed 
to longing. ‘I think I know all the beautiful names of 
places on the earth,’’ she continued: “Tarragona and 
Seriphos and Cambodia.” 

“Some of them you have seen?”’ 

“None,” she answered simply. ‘I was born here, in 
the house you know, and I have never been fifty miles 
away.” 

This, he told himself, was incredible. The mystery that 
surrounded her deepened, stirring more strongly his im- 
personal curiosity. 

“You are surprised,” she added; ‘‘it’s mad, but true. 
There—there is a reason.” She stopped abruptly; and, 
neglecting her fishing rod, sat with her hands clasped about 
slim knees. She gazed at him slowly, and he was impressed 
once more by the remarkable quality of her eyes, gray 
green like olive leaves and strangely young. The momen- 
tary interest created in her by romantic and far names 
faded, gave place to the familiar trace of fear. In the 
long past he would have responded immediately to the 


“Tt’s such a 
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appeal of her pale, magnetic countenance. . . . He had 
broken all connection with society, with —— 

There was a sudden, impressive jerk at his line, the 
rod instantly assumed the shape of a bent bow, and, as he 
rose, the reel handle was lost in a gray blur and the line 
streaked out through the dipping tip. His companion 
hung breathless at his shoulder. 

‘He'll take all your line,’ she lamented as the fish 
continued his straight, outward course, while Woolfolk 
kept an even pressure on the rod. 

“A hundred yards,” he announced as he felt a threaded 
mark wheel from under his thumb. Then: “A hundred 
and fifty. I’m afraid it’s a shark.” As he spoke the fish 
leaped clear of the water, a spot of molten silver, and fell 
back in a sparkling blue spray. ‘“‘It’s a rock,’”’ he added. 

He stopped therun momentarily; the rod bent perilously 
double, but the fish halted. Woolfolk reeled in smoothly, 
but another rush followed as strong as the first. A long, 
equal struggle ensued, the thin line was drawn as rigid 
as metal, the rod quivered and arched. Once the rockfish 
was close enough to be clearly distinguishable—strongly 
built, heavy-shouldered, with black stripes drawn from 
gills to tail. But he was off again, with a short, blundering 
rush. 

“Tf you will hold the rod,” Woolfolk directed his com- 
panion, “‘I’ll gaff him.’”? She took the rod while he bent 
over the wharf’s side. The fish, on the surface of the 
water, half turned; and, striking the gaff through the jaw, 
Woolfolk swung him up on the boarding. 

“There,” he pronounced, ‘‘are several dinners. 
carry him to your kitchen.” 

“Nicholas would do it, but he’s away,” she told him; 
“‘and my father is not strong enough. That’s a leviathan.” 

John Woolfolk placed a handle through the rockfish’s 
gills, and, carrying it with an obvious effort, he followed 
her over a narrow, tramped path through the rasped 
palmettos. They approached the dwelling from behind the 
orange grove; and, coming suddenly to the porch, sur- 
prised an incredibly thin, gray man in the act of lighting a 
small stone pipe with a reed stem. The latter was sitting, 
but when he saw Woolfolk he started sharply to his feet, 
and the pipe fell, shattering the bowl. 

“My father,’ the woman pronounced: “ Lichfield Stope.”’ 

“Millie,” he stuttered painfully, “you know—I— 
strangers ”” (Continued on Page 48) 


Pll 


He Followed Her Over the Path to Where the Remains of the Wharf Projected Into a Sea as Black, and as Solid Apparently, as Ebony 
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How the Administration Proposes t q 


HEN the bar- 
ons were 
wresting 


Magna Charta from 

King John there was [ 
doubtless a shocking 
apathy on the part of 
those hewers of wood 
and drawers of water 
who subsequently 
developed into the 
electorate. 

’Twas ever thus. 
’Tis thus now. We 
sleep while the ene- 
mies of the people dig 
mines under us. We 
play pinochle or crok- 
inole while the cham- 
pions of our rights are 
in the trenches hurl- 
ing back our foes. It 
is safe to say that the 
reader has slept peace- 
fully o’ nights ever 
since there was intro- 
duced in Congress 
““A Bill to Establish a 
United States Ship- 
ping Board, for the 
Purpose of Encour- 
aging and Creating a 
Naval Auxiliary and 
Merchant Marine to 
Meet the Require- 
ments of the Com- 
merce of the United 
States With Foreign 
Countries, and With 
its Territories and 
Possessions, and for 
Other Purposes.” It is with the hope that the reader may be 
awakened that these lines are typed; for in all seriousness 
the Shipping Bill is a mighty important bit of legislation. 

Far better would it be for our mental processes if we 
could lightly wave the matter aside by saying “It is a 
condition, and not a theory, that confronts us.’”’ We are 
confronted by at least four conditions and three theories. 

The first of these conditions relates to the navy. There 
seems to be no doubt that Congress will authorize the 
building of a lot of warships. Just how many is not the 
important matter here. Whether we shall proceed, accord- 
ing to the advice of the Navy Board, to build a navy not 
only as large and powerful as that which the British Em- 
pire or any other empire will possess by the year 1925, or 
shall content ourselves with one second only to that of 
Great Britain, seems to be about the only question actually 
remaining unsettled in our navy-building program. 

We are going to build, and build extensively. And now 
comes Secretary McAdoo and calls attention to the per- 
tinent fact that when we have this navy built we shall have 
the barrel and lock of a weapon without any stock; a fine 
grindstone without any crank; a good automobile without 
any gasoline; an excellent steam plant with no coal; a fine 
expeditionary force without any wagon train; a good trail 
outfit with no pack horses. In other words, to quote the 
Secretary: ‘‘A merchant marine naval auxiliary is just as 
essential to the effectiveness of the navy, considered as 
a complete fighting machine, as the guns upon the decks of 
our battleships and the seamen upon whose skill and valor 
the effectiveness of those guns depends.” 
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A Thunderbolt Without a Handle 


dl Piss is so because of the fundamental fact that fighting 
vessels cannot carry sufficient supplies for either offen- 
sive or defensive operations in war. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury is correct, we not only have no navy which we can 
use if a foreign war should break out to-day, but until we 
have the supply vessels necessary to accompany the navy 
on its cruises we never can have any navy, no matter how 
many warships we build. Rather an interesting situation, 
one makes bold to say. 

“T wish to heaven,” said an Iowa farmer into whose 
cornfield the neighbors’ cattle had found their way for the 
fourth time—‘“‘I wish to heaven I had a lump of thunder 
with a handle on it! I bet these here cattle wouldn’t come 
back.”” The navy is the lump of thunder; the merchant 
marine is the wished-for handle on it. 


The Administration proposes to supply that half of the 
navy which consists of ships of the merchant type by 
building them itself. In view of the fact that these 
auxiliary vessels are not needed except under conditions of 
war the Administration proposes to have them used in 
time of peace in the actual carrying of freight and pas- 
sengers on a commercial basis. This is the gist of the 
Shipping Bill, though it has other and very important 
provisions. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, however, it is a proposal 
for the Government to build that half of the navy which 
in Great Britain, Germany and Japan is built and main- 
tained by private shipowners, but which our citizens have 
hitherto failed to construct. The boats themselves consti- 
tute a naval necessity, not to mention the commercial 
desirability of having our own vessels carry on a portion at 
least of our own foreign trade. 

The unsophisticated navy expansionist heaves a sigh. 
One can hear the soughing of these sighs emanating from 
the body politic as it realizes that we must abandon the 
fond. thought that when we build a navy we’ll have a 
navy—but it might have been expected. We build a house, 
and then we have to have light, heat and sewerage. We 
buy a car, and then it’s a garage. We build a navy, and it 
calls for a merchant marine. We might have expected 
it if we had only remembered the fact that fleets and 
merchant marines have in history gone together. Since 
Hiram voyaged for King Solomon’s building materials; 
since the Phoenicians made the Mediterranean their own 
and passed the Pillars of Hercules to get tin from Corn- 
wall; since Athens made the same sea a Grecian lake, only 
to yield supremacy to Carthage, and see it pass in turn 
to Rome, to Venice, to Spain and finally to England, 
navies have been the progeny of merchant marines. And 
it is so still. 

The revolutionary thing in the bill is found by Mr. 
Root and others in the evident purpose of the Government 
to make these boats earn money in time of peace by put- 
ting them in commission as actual merchant vessels. The 
supporters of the bill do not claim that they certainly will, 
at first at least, earn profits. Some of them may do so. 
The Government owns all the stock in the Panama Rail- 
road Company, for instance, a corporation which operates 
ships between the Canal Zone and the ports on the Atlantic 
Coast. These Government-owned ships have done a profit- 


able business, but no claim is made that the Government-~ 


owned ship-building. corporation, which will. probably be 
formed if the Shipping Bill passes, will be able to put into 


service five fae 
thousand gross ton:| 
nage of merchan{ 
vessels with any ag, 
surance that they wil) 
earn dividends. “Th, 
direct earnings,” says 
the Secretary, Oa; 
show a handsome re. 
turn on the inyest. 
ment. Even if a log! 
is incurred, it will bc 
a small price to pay 
for preparedness and. 
the national safety.” 
The opponents of the 
bill, however, point, 
out certain alleged 
dangers to our na- 
tional life through the 
intrusion of the Gor | 
ernment into private 
business, which, | 
less they are mistaken | 
will constitute a price 
for “‘ preparedness an¢ : 
the national safety’) 
greater than any pos _ 
sible loss in dollar: 
and cents, and whicl_ 
could not be com: 
pensated for by any 
possible return on thi 
investment in mer: 
chant vessels, } 
On this point Sen) 
ator Gallinger quote! 
with approbation « 
letter from Mr. Jam 
McLoughlin, of Nev 
York. “If wedo a 


things,” writes Mr. McLoughlin, “‘socialism and pater) 
nalism will have set a new limit, and private property wil 
be driven from the high seas so far as the American flaj| 
is concerned.”” And this states the viewpoint of most of th, 
opponents of the bill. te) | 
" 
Naval Junk at War Prices a 
on - 
F WE should unfortunately be involved in war with ‘ 
naval power to-morrow, I do not know whether ou 
navy would be of much use or not. When the Spanish Wa 
broke out we had no naval auxiliaries and the army hadn_ 
transports. That was the golden day for owners of marin 
junk. A study of the ridiculous things which the Ginern| 
ment was forced to do for naval auxiliaries and transport 
leads us tosuspect that the owners of Kipling’s Bolivar mul 
tiplied her by a hundred and sold her to the Government 


Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied wp with tar. 


Perhaps the Bolivar had changed her name. Possibl 
she had been registered under the name Zafiro, which wa. 
bought as a naval auxiliary for $87,597, and sold afte 


the war to the Chicago Junk Company for $3300. Th’ 


navy bought 102 vessels, so called, for this crisis. Ithadt 
buy them because there was no American merchant marin 
the ships of which could be commandeered for the nav) 
It paid for these vessels $18,000,000. Seven of them-_ 
bought because they had to be bought, bought withou 
reference to their real value, except that anything the 
could float had enormous temporary war value—co th ; 
Government $1,736,922. After the war they were sold 
$353,785.04. The loss was eighty per cent. But if 
were to come upon us to-day we should be in vastly W 
case. The ocean has been stripped of available mere 
vessels by the present war. Even the Bolivars and 
are either marooned in ports by hostile warships. 
mandeered by the nations to which the sea remains 
or are making their value on every voyage, so long a 
float, as freighters. 

We have an excellent navy, I think, but I am at 
to know how we should proceed to prove it if Austria 
instance, should unfortunately make a casus belli of 
Ancona case, and break through the cordon of the Brit 
French and Italian navies. The fact that the Britis : 
French and Italian navies are holding back a possible fo. 
and the additional fact that the possibility of such aco 
flict is fortunately remote, are doubtless comforting to tho 
to whom they are comforting. Weare forced to rely upon? 
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ental conjunction of world politics instead of our own 
yment. We have the lump of thunder, but it has no 
Je on it; and the cattle are kept out of our corn, not 
ar own fences but by the fact that they are busily 
zed in eating other people’s crops. 

je navy is rather an expensive thing. It costs us real 
sy. Since we have learned that the foreigner not only 
not pay our taxes, but never did, the building of such 
ry as we are now engaged in constructing becomes a 
er of importance to everyone who eats or drinks or 
-; clothing or lives in a house or owns property or does 
‘ess—almost everybody, in fact. If we need a navy at 
need one that will function. On this point there will 
» disagreement among advocates of preparedness in 
‘+ House or Senate. All will agree that to build a navy 
‘to omit the matter of auxiliary vessels is quite as 
-e as to construct a grist mill and leave out of con- 
ation the power with which to run it. When it comes 
(e question of ways and means for creating this mer- 
: marine, then all agreement will cease; then Senate 
‘House will forget common sense and begin talking 
‘es; then our silver-haired sages will fix their eyes on 
jection of 1916 and forget all about the navy, and the 
bilities are that in the closing days of the session we 
/onee more see aged men carried into the Senate on 
rom beds of sickness, while those statesmen whose 
| most nearly approach leather will talk against time, 
Ing to surpass the record of Senator Carmack when he 
-stered to death the last Republican ship-subsidy bill, 
»f Senator Burton, who occupied the floor for thirteen 
to prevent from coming to a vote the Democratic 
jpurchase bill of the last Congress. In these two bills 
..ader finds the things between which he must choose— 
»vernment-built merchant marine or one privately 
) through ship subsidies. These are two of the three 
vies by which we are confronted, and the only ones 
jreference to which the nation has any real choice. 

! 


; Fifty Years of Fancy Promising 

1E Administration says: ‘‘Let us authorize the build- 
g of naval auxiliary vessels by the Government.” 
(Republicans say—most of them, but not all by any 
as: “Put us in power and we will by means of subsi- 
stimulate the building of merchant vessels which will 
as naval auxiliaries.” 

\ this question we have had a deadlock for fifty years, 
ig which time every national platform, so far as the 
ur is informed, has contained a plank pledging undying 
‘tion to the upbuilding of an American merchant 
ine. During all these fifty long years one or the other 
‘e parties adopting these planks has been in power. 
“American merchant marine has been so splendidly 
i up that at the outbreak of the present war there were 
six American-owned vessels in the transatlantic trade. 
e six vessels combined possessed about two-thirds of the 
jage of the largest two vessels in the German merchant 
ine, and the company owning the two German vessels 
ssed a fleet of nearly five hundred, under one manage- 
. Verily, brethren, there is little nutriment in platform 
ises, and we must try something else or give up. 

ae ship-purchase project has many sides. The side 
discussed is a part of the general problem of pre- 
\Iness. People who are against preparedness will, of 
se, oppose the building of merchant vessels as auxil- 
8 to the navy. In their minds the naval auxiliary will 


be lost on the point of 
order that we do not 
need any navy. Itissafe 
to say that this is a 
minority opinion, in 
Congress and out of Con- 
gress. Most people are 
now rather strongly in 
favor of a strong navy. 
If they are logical they 
will also be in favor of a 
naval auxiliary, of ships 
of the merchantman 
type. The Administra- 
tion has a plan for pro- 
viding it, and that rather 
soon. 

Opponents of the 
Government program 
will doubtless come for- 
ward with an equally 
definite plan for giving 
the lump of thunder that 
handle which it must 
have equally within a 
reasonable time. Other- 
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wise they are put ata 
logical disadvantage—if 
there is such a thing as a logical disadvantage in politics. 

This is the simplest phase of the Shipping Bill problem. 
Anybody who thinks about the matter at all can com- 
prehend and see clearly the naval-auxiliary problem. He 
may not be able to see the solution, but he can grasp the 
question before the House. He can also see that if the 
Government is to proceed to acquire or build the vessels 
which the navy needs, something must be done with them 
in time of peace. Shall they be kept in idleness? If so, 
they will rot and rust out, and when war breaks out they 
will have no crews and we shall have no trained body of 
men to manage them. To the average mind there would 
seem to be very little sense in building or buying merchant 
vessels to swing idly at anchor year after peaceful year; 
and, in a world where keels are wanted to bear freight and 
passengers between sundered lands, to bear nothing but 
barnacles on their hulls. It would seem perfectly certain 
that if the Government is going to build or buy ships as 
auxiliaries for the navy in time of war, it will be forced to 
use them in commerce in time of peace. 

That is the inevitable logic of the situation. That is 
why Root, Gallinger and Smoot are perfectly correct in 
opposing the whole scheme, if, as they believe, it would be 
a ruinous innovation for the Government to own ships 
engaged in the carrying trade, or, worse still, to own and 
operate such ships. 

The fact that the Government operation of merchantmen 
would raise socialism and paternalism to the limit is, 
according to Senator Lodge, not the most searching objec- 
tion to it. He sees worse troubles than the Lusitania and 
the Ancona cases arising in the future from such a policy. 
Government-owned ships in trade, Mr. Lodge thinks, 
would create ‘‘a very new condition.’”” Government ships 
have certain privileges as to port dues, clearances, liability 
for damages for collisions, and the like. A merchant ship 
must be subject to all the burdens and liabilities of marine 
law, and must bow to them. It is subject to stoppage, 
search and visitation at sea in time of war by the warships 
of belligerents. A Goy- 
ernment ship is not. 


Launch of the Great Republic, at That Time the Largest Merchant Ship in the World 


Could we have kept the 
peace with the world for 
the past two years if 
our commerce had been 
carried in Government- 
owned ships? Would 
the nations not have 
insisted upon stopping, 
searching and seizing 
them as prizes just as if 
they had been private 
vessels? And would not 
that have meant serious 
trouble? On December 
28, 1915, for instance, 
the British merchant- 
man Shadmore was 
fined $5000 for entering 
the port of Baltimore 
without a bill of health. 
Would a Government 
ship submit to such im- 
positions? 

The Administration 
spokesmen reply that 
the extremest step pro- 
posed is that the Gov- 
ernment shall own the 
stock in a corporation 
operating merchant 


The American Steamer Savannah, the First Ocean Steamship 


vessels. The bill provides that these vessels “‘shall when and 
while employed solely as merchant vessels, be in all respects 
subject to all laws, regulations and liabilities governing 
merchant vessels, whether the United States be interested 
therein as owner, in whole or in part, or shall have or hold 
any mortgage, lien or other security thereon.’’ In other 
words, they urge, the proposed vessels shall have the same 
status as the vessels of the Panama Railroad Company. 
The Government will divest itself of all the touch-me-not 
privileges and hands-off immunities. 


The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings 


and warships. It will let its ships be sued, just as it con- 
sents itself to be sued in the Courts of Claims, just as it lets 
the Panama ships be sued or libeled or fined or otherwise 
manhandled by courts and belligerents. It is suspected 
that the Alaska Railway the Government is building will 
be liable for lost-freight damage claims and the like, even 
though owned by the Government. Whether or not this 
legal disclaimer of special privileges will meet the objection 
of Senator Lodge is still in the lap of the gods. 


Do We Want a Merchant Marine? 


ND this brings us to another point which will be 
fiercely debated during this Congress—the badness 
or goodness of the Administration measure as a means of 
building up foreign commerce. Do we want a merchant 
marine? The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. It 
is a vote. But, gentlemen of the convention, did you do 
any thinking on the question before you voted? Every- 
body seems to be in favor of a merchant marine; everybody 
seems to think if we had ships plying hither and yon, from 
Dan to Beersheba and from pillar to post, we should 
assuredly have a vast and profitable trade in all those 
interesting localities. Only here and there do we find one 
of those perverse and wrong-headed individuals who doubt 
this. Only on rare occasions do we run across the man who 
believes that Germany, for instance, used to have a large 
trade in Argentina because of German investments and 
loans and the fact that many German business men are 
domiciled there. These heretics do not get a hearing. 
Most of us take it for granted that we do need a merchant 
marine, and that if we had the ships in commission trade 
would follow the flag. 

That is why we have been promised a merchant marine 
for fifty years by all political parties. That is why Senator 
Gallinger years ago said: “‘To deny adequate considera- 
tion to the merchant marine is to cheat the Western and 
Southern farmer of one of the surest hopes of increased 
market for the products of his industry. It is to cheat the 
merchant and manufacturer of an indispensable ally in our 
fight for trade with our powerful European competitors.” 
That is why Senator Fletcher, of Florida, in advocating 
the Ship Purchase Bill in the last Congress, quoted Senator 
Gallinger’s just-mentioned utterance. That is why Sena- 
tor Gallinger eagerly welcomed Senator Fletcher to the 
fold as an advocate of a merchant marine. That is why 
Senator Smoot sat and actually pinched himself for half an 
hour—he himself hath said it—to find out whether he was 
asleep and dreaming as a Democrat, the learned and 
eloquent senator from Florida, so splendidly voiced the 
true relations of the development of the merchant marine 
to the Greatness of America. 

If there is any one thing upon which the voters of the 
United States are agreed with their representatives in 
Congress it is in their views on the beneficence of a mer- 
chant marine. But please note this fact: Whenever gentle- 
men of one side are found in the forum pleading for our 
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merchant marine, they close the debate 
by asking for ship subsidies or subven- 
tions. On the other hand, when a cham- 
pion of the present Administration rises 
in his place to remark that the welfare of 
this country is wrapped up in the growth 
of our merchant marine, he winds up by 
demanding votes for either direct or 
indirect Government ownership and op- 
eration of merchant ships. That is the 
real issue—Government Ships versus 
Subsidized Ships. 

On the whole it is pretty hard to meet 
the arguments of those who say we are in 
need of a merchant marine for industrial 
and commercial purposes. Whether or not 
ships plying to Australia, South America 
or South Africa would at once find cargoes 
is one question, but ships certainly do find 
cargoes to and from ports of the United 
States. The tracks of the New York Cen- 
tral as far west as Corning, some three 
hundred miles, are at this writing reported 
to be congested with freight in cars which 
cannot be unloaded at New York because of a lack of ships. 
There are embargoes on freight moving, or which would 
like to be moving, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Y ork and 
various other ports. Some of this congestion is owing to 
railway troubles. The probabilities seem to be that the 
railways of the United States are not now, and have not 
been for fifteen years, equipped to carry the tonnage of the 
country in a time of business prosperity. On the marine 
other hand it is also certain that if the railways were to 
deliver all the goods promptly at wharves amply equipped 
to handle them, there are not ships enough to do the job. 

Where are the ships? They are transporting troops from 
the ends of the earth to the lines of battle. They are in 
government service carrying coal and ammunition. They 
are equipped as scouts and auxiliary cruisers. They are 
tied up in a thousand ways in the war; they are carrying 
very little except those things the transport of which'is 
dictated by military necessity. If we had an adequate 
merchant marine this would not be altogether so. 


When Trade Follows Foreign Flags 


VEN asmall war hurts the United States dreadfully. At 

the opening of the Boer War, for instance, Great Britain 
withdrew two hundred and fifty merchant ships for mili- 
tary purposes. This resulted in more of a shock to Amer- 
ican business than most people realized. We are a great 
business people. We have more goods to deliver to the 
world than any other nation on the globe. Oddly enough 
we have no equipment for delivering them. Uncle Sam isa 
storekeeper who has no delivery wagons. He hires others 
to do his cartage. The draymen who are waxing fat on 
his business suddenly turn out to be owned by his com- 
petitors. 

Do American business men get a fair deal in foreign 
trade as to freights and service from the merchant marines 
of Germany and Great Britain, on which they very largely 
are forced to rely? Are lines of boats owned and financed 
in Germany likely to favor German commerce rather than 
American commerce in South America, for instance? Can 
the commerce of the United States be assured of the same 
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The Minnesota, the Largest Vessel Flying the American Flag 


quality of service and the same rates between our Pacific 
Coast and Australasia, for instance, as are accorded to 
Canadian commerce? 

There are people who insist that blood is no thicker than 
water, and that nationality in these things does not count. 
These people may be right or they may be merely inno- 
cent. It may be that in time of peace the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment, or that of King George, exerts no pressure on the 
national marine to favor the national commerce. It may 
be that the business relations between a manufacturer in 
Munich and the Hamburg-American merchant fleet are no 
closer than those between a manufacturer in Springfield, 
Ohio, and the Hamburg-American, and that Smith & 
Johnson, making hosiery in Janesville, Wisconsin, are as 
near to the Cunard rate-makers and voyage-planners as 
are Johnson & Smith, knitters, of Manchester, England. 
I don’t know; but there are a great many American mer- 
chants and manufacturers who think they know, and they 
say that though commerce does not always follow our flag 
it certainly encounters hard lines when it tries to follow the 
other fellow’s. And all this in time of peace. In time of 
war the merchant marine of any country becomes a part 
of its military organization, and if it is a great maritime 
nation like the British Empire or Germany, the whole 
business of the delivery of goods from the great depart- 
ment store of Uncle Sam is shot to rags the day of the 
declaration of war. 

In August, 1914, all the warring nations laid military 
hands on their merchant shipping and it ceased to be 
private property. It was commandeered for military pur- 
poses. It ceased to have any concern with American 
shipments, except as those shipments were necessary for 
equipping and maintaining armies in the field and feeding 
the soldiers and the population. Everybody knows what 
happened. For months American commerce was struck 
numb and paralyzed. Our competitors had withdrawn the 
delivery wagons in which they had been delivering our 
goods and receiving therefor from $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000 a year in freights. Business has now been resumed, 
but the delivery wagons are not in service at the old rates 
nor for all purposes. Freights are so high that trade in 


instance, is still impossible, . hee 
changes from former rates will ; 
burden which American indus 
boom times is bearing. The rate on 
was, several months ago, $1.10 a be 
New York to South America, but , 
cents a box at the same time fron 
treal to South Africa—two Britis 
The freight on cotton rose from ‘ 
baleto$15abale. Freights have ip 
from a hundred per cent to atho 
cent over normal. 

The reader who is curious 
bearing of this phenomenon on |] 
location, no matter where he may]: 
probably find an article in which! 
terested, directly or indirectly, on 
sheet of notes, containing compl E 
business men, which I have befo: 
turpentine, lumber and timber, 
and other fruits, oranges, com 
goods, shovel handles, tobacco lez 
coke, iron, steel, ores, dried fruit; 
flour, cotton, wheat, meats, lubricating oil, wool, leat 
is probably hard to find any article of commerce t 
of which is not affected by this rise in freights. In o 
times grain has been carried from New York to Li 
for 4 cents a bushel. Since the war it has cost at t 
much as 40 cents a bushel. In view of the fact 
expense of ocean shipment is deducted from th 
received by the North Dakota wheat grower on hi 
it is safe to say that if the old freight rate had been: 
to during the war the North Dakota man wou 
received about 36 cents a bushel more for his grain 


If Uncle Sam Turns Shipbuilder — 


USINESS is booming in this country in spite of 

things. It was paralyzed in 1914 and a large parto 
because of them. Once during Cleveland’s admin 
we seemed to be on the verge of a war with Great 
Such a conflict would demonstrate in a catast 
fact of our absolute reliance on Great Britain’s m 
marine for the carriage of our goods. The British m 
marine is the greatest business interest in that countr 
has been built up by contributions from mercha 
manufacturers to such an extent that almost every 
family is financially interested in shipping. The su 
that the United States Government is likely to go in 
business of building and operating merchant ships 
the extent of providing our navy with its needed a 
is rather startling to the British, who have look 
the American trade as their choicest feeding gro 

This does not necessarily mean that such a poli 

part of the Government would be a good thing, a 
considered, for the United States. It might p 
bad for both the British shipping interests and th 
ican manufacturing and producing interests. Itis 
believe, however, that it is anything except an evil 
business of the United States to be so absolutely depend 
on the merchant marines of Great Britain, Germany an 
some lesser nations. The Shipping Bill calls atte tio 
this ancient evil, and offers its own cure for it. Its e 

: (Continued on Page 32) 
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Vherein Cappy 


crazy—lLilke 
ILLUSTRATED 


\(E first news Cappy Ricks had of it was contained in 

‘he newspapers, the story having come to San Fran- 
isco aboard the S. S. Timaru, from Sydney, Australia, 
hiti. There it was, as big as a church—a paragraph 
ttucked away in a column-and-a-half story of the 
vurdment of Papeete by the German Pacific fleet early 
«tember of 1914. 


jincident of the bombardment was the sinking of the 
in freight'steamer Valkyrie by shells from'the German 
- The vessel had been captured by the French gun- 
“eile some weeks previous and was at anchor in the 
“+, under the guns of the Zeile, when the German 
sron appeared off the entrance. The gunboat imme- 
«y was made the target for the German guns, and sunk. 
'g the attack, however, a wild shell missed the Zeile 
stuck the Valkyrie, tearing a great hole in her hull 
using her to sink in ten fathoms at her anchorage. 


| fathoms! Sixty feet! Why, at that depth Cappy 
4 have known that her masts and funnel would be 
’ water; that in all probability she carried war-risk 
nce; that she was so far from anywhere the under- 
's would have abandoned her, even had she not been 
‘2 of war, since there are no appliances in Papeete for 
'g a vessel of her size; that she could be raised if one 
to spend a little money on doing it; that one pro- 
) probably had not ruined her beyond repair; that 
‘as a menace to navigation in Papeete Harbor and 
‘ would have to be gotten out of the way, either by 
nite or auction; that—well, any number of thats 
1 have occurred to Cappy Ricks to suggest the 
ability of keeping tab on the wreck of the Valkyrie. 
‘ver, for some mysterious reason—his resentment 
'st the German cause probably—the golden prospect 
‘ appealed to him, for when he had finished reading 
-ticle he merely said: 

Tell, what do you know about that? Skinner, it’s 
‘hty lucky thing for that German admiral that I’m 
he Kaiser, for I’d certainly make him hard to catch. 
idea of sinking that fine steamer—and a German 
.er at that! Here was that little old French gunboat, 
+ as invulnerable as a red-cedar shingle; and instead 
ving into proper position and raking her with their 
zguns—instead of calling upon her to surrender—these 
ans have to go to work in a hurry and inaugurate a 
aign of frightfulness. The minute they’re off the har- 
‘Zowie! Blooey! Bam! It’s all over but the cheering, 
hey’ve chucked an eight-inch projectile through a 
‘hat was worth four of the gunboat. 

kinner, that’s what I call spilling the beans. Why 
didn’t take their time, recapture that freighter and 
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Two Didn't Dast to Stay and Hear Me Tell the Boys About That Spruce”’ 
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give her skipper a chance to hustle across to San Francisco 
or Honolulu and intern, is a mystery to me. The idea! 
Why, for that German fleet to waste ammunition on that 
Jim-Crow town and a hand-me-down gunboat was equiva- 
lent to John L. Sullivan whittling out a handle on a piece 
of two-by-four common in order to attack a cockroach!”’ 

Cappy was so incensed that he growled about the Ger- 
mans for an hour. Then he forgot the Valkyrie, notwith- 
standing the fact that the press jogged his memory again 
when the German fleet, deciding that prudence was the 
better part of valor, fled from the Pacific to escape the 
Japanese, only to be destroyed by the British fleet off 
the Falkland Islands. A résumé of the operations of the 
German squadron in the Pacific brought forth mention of 
the destruction of the Zeile and the Valkyrie. However, 
Cappy’s mind was not in Tahiti now but off the Falkland 
Islands, for he was very much pro-Ally and devoted more 
thought to military and naval strategy than he did to the 
lumber and shipping business. 

However, the climax of Cappy’s indignation over the 
disaster to the Valkyrie was not attained untilafew months 
later when, in conversation on the floor of the Merchants’ 
Exchange with the skipper of the schooner Taurus, who 
happened to be in Papeete at the time of the bombardment, 
he learned he had done the martyred German admiral a 
grave injustice. He came back to his office, boiling, declar- 
ing the French were a crazy nation, and that, after all, he 
could recall meeting one or two fine Germans during the 
course of a fairly busy career. He summoned Mr. Skinner 
and Matt Peasley to hear the sordid tale. 

“Remember that steamer Valkyrie the Germans were 
supposed to have sunk by accident in the harbor of Papeete 
during the bombardment last September?”’ he queried. 

“‘T believe I read something about it in the papers at the 
time,’”’ Mr. Skinner replied. 

“What about her?’’ Matt Peasley demanded. 

“Why, the Germans didn’t sink her at all, Matt! The 
Frenchmen did it,’’ Cappy shrilled. ‘‘The crazy, frog- 
eating jumping jacks of Frenchmen! The tramp wasn’t 
flying the German flag—naturally the Frenchmen hauled 
it down; so the Germans didn’t investigate her. Besides, 
they were in a hurry—you’ll remember the Japs were on 
their trail at the time; so they just devoted forty minutes 
to shooting up the town, and beat it. I don’t suppose they 
ever knew they hit the Valkyrie; maybe they figured that, 
having sunk the gunboat, the Valkyrie could up hook 
and away at her leisure, since there was nothing left to 
prevent her. 

“Huh! Makes me sick to talk about it; but the skipper 
of the Taurus was there at the time and he tells me that, 
though the Valkyrie was pretty well down 
by the stern, her bulkheads were hold- 
ing and she wouldn’t have sunk if those 
blamed Frenchmen, fearful that the Ger- 
man fleet was coming back after her, 
hadn’t gone aboard and opened her sea 
cocks! Yes, sir. Rather than risk having 
her recaptured, they opened her sea cocks 
and sunk her! And, at that, they didn’t 
have sense enough to run her out to 
deep water. No! They had to do the 
trick as she lay at anchor; and there she 
lies still, a menace to navigation and a 
perennial reminder to those Papeete 
Frenchmen that he who acts in haste 
will repent at leisure.” 

To this outburst Mr. Skinner made 
some perfunctory remark, attributing 
the situation to a lack of efficiency, 
while Matt Peasley went back to his 
office and grieved as he reflected on the 
corrosive action of salt water on those 
fine, seven-year-old engines. 

Time passed. Mr. Skinner 
developed a pallor and irrita- 
bility that bespoke all too truly 
an attack of nerves, from over- 
work, and sore against his will 
was hustled off to Honolulu for 
six months while Cappy Ricks 
had the audacity to take charge 
, of the lumber business. Where- 
- upon Mr. J. Augustus Redell, 
of the West Coast Trading 
Company, as has been related 


“Your Wireless Handed Him. Would Hesitate 
Repeat His Language’’ 


elsewhere, discovered the unprotected condition of the 
Ricks Lumber and Logging Company and promptly, in 
sheer wanton deviltry, proceeded to sew Cappy Ricks up 
on an order for a million grape stakes. 

With Machiavellian adroitness he convinced Cappy of 
the ease with which the grape-stake market could be 
cornered, although well he knew the utter inability of any 
human being, save himself, to corner it. When the awak- 
ening came Cappy discovered to his horror that Redell 
had made a star-spangled monkey of him; for the first 
time in his career as a lumber and shipping king the sly 
old dog realized he had been outthought, outplayed, out- 
gamed and manhandled by a mere pup. And, though he 
had taken his beating like the rare old sport that he was, 
nevertheless the leaves of memory had a horrible habit of 
making a most melancholy rustling; and for two weeks, 
following his ignominious rout at the hands of J. Augustus 
Redell, Cappy’s days and nights were entirely devoted 
to scheming ways and means of vengeance. Curiously 
enough, it was the West Coast Trading Company that 
accorded him the opportunity he craved. 

Having massacred Cappy in the grape-stake deal and 
established an unlimited credit thereby, the West Coast 
Lumber Company, per Sefior Felipe Luiz Almeida, alias 
Live Wire Luiz, decided to purchase a little jag of spruce 
from the Ricks Lumber and Logging Company. Cappy 
Ricks looked at the proffered order, saw that it called for 
number one clear spruce, and promptly accepted it at a 
dollar under the market. He was to bring the spruce in to 
San Francisco on one of his own steam schooners, lay her 
alongside the City of Panama and discharge it into her, for 
delivery at Salina Cruz, Mexico. 

Cappy knew, of course, that Live Wire Luiz handled 
exclusively the West Coast Trading Company’s Mexican, 
Central and South American business. He knew, also, that 
there were many points about the lumber business that the 
explosive little Peruvian had still to learn; so he decided 
to stab the West Coast Trading Company, through the 
innocent and trusting Sefior Almeida, with a weapon he 
would not have dreamed of employing had J. Augustus 
Redell placed the order. Live Wire Luiz knew the Ricks 
Lumber and Logging Company always sold its output on 
mill tally and inspection; that Cappy Ricks’ grading rules 
were much fairer to his customers than those of his com- 
petitors; that when he contracted to deliver number one 
clear spruce he would deliver exactly that and challenge 
anybody to pick a number two board out of the lot. But 
what Live Wire Luiz did not know was that there are two 
kinds of number one spruce on the Pacific Coast. One 
grows in California and the other in Oregon and Washing- 
ton—and Cappy Ricks had both kinds for sale. 

“Aha!’? Cappy murmured as he glanced over Live Wire 
Luiz’s order after the latter had gone. “Number one clear 
spruce, eh? All right, sir! Away down in my wicked 
heart I know you want some nice number one stock from 
our Washington mill, at Port Hadlock; but unfortunately 
you have failed to stipulate it—so we’ll slip you a little 
of the California product and teach you something you 
ought to know.” 

Whereupon Cappy sent the order to his mill on Hum- 
boldt Bay, California. Though this plant manufactured 


“They Opened Her 
Sea Cocks and Sunk Her! 
And There She Lies Still’’ 


redwood lumber almost exclusively, whenever the woods 
boss came across a nice spruce or bull-pine tree among the 
redwood he was wont to send it down to the mill, where it 
was sawed and set aside for trusting individuals like Live 
Wire Luiz. When seasoned this spruce was very good 
stock. Unfortunately, however, experts differ in their 
diagnosis of California spruce. There are those who will 
tell you it is not spruce, but a bastard fir; while others 
will tell you it is not fir, but a bastard spruce. Cappy 
Ricks had no definite ideas on the subject, for he didn’t 
own enough of that kind of stumpage to grieve him. All 
he knew or cared was that when such outlawed stock was 
billed as spruce no judge or jury in the land could say it 
was fir; also, that in its green state it possessed an abom- 
inable odor! 

The lumber was delivered to the City of Panama in due 
course and, as Cappy had suspected, Live Wire Luiz 
failed to come down to her dock and take a smell. This 
was a privilege left intact for the consignee at Salina Cruz; 
and he, according to Mexican custom, which only demands 
a ghost of an excuse to seek a rebate, promptly wired a 
protest and declared himself swindled to the extent of five 
dollars a thousand feet, gold. 

Also, having been similarly outraged once before, he 
demanded to know why he had been sent California 
spruce; whereupon Live Wire Luiz called up Cappy Ricks, 
abused him roundly and sent him a bill for six dollars a 
thousand, rebate! Unfortunately for the West Coast 
Trading Company, however, it had already discounted 
Cappy’s invoice; so the latter could afford to stand pat— 
which he did. 

Shortly after noon on the day of his small triumph over 
the West Coast Trading Company, Cappy Ricks bustled 
up California Street, bound for luncheon at the Bilgewater 
Club, a side degree of the Commercial Club and a name 
given a coterie of a dozen individuals of the younger 
generation of lumber and shipping men, who always 
lunched at the large round table within the Commercial 
Club grill. All the members were on the sunny side of 
thirty, with the exception of Live Wire Luiz, who was past 
forty, and Cappy Ricks, who would never see seventy 
again. 

Cappy was the Honorary President of the Bilgewater 
gang, and it was not permissible to sit down to luncheon 
until he arrived or had telephoned that he would not be 
present. 

On this day, of all days, Cappy would not have missed 
luncheon with the Bilgewater Club for a farm. As he 
breezed along there was a smile on his ruddy old face 
and a lilt in his kind old heart, for he was rehearsing his 
announcement to his youthful friends of how he had but 
recently tanned the hide of a brother! He almost laughed 
aloud as he pictured himself solemnly relating, in the pres- 
ence of J. Augustus Redell and Live Wire Luiz, the tale 
of the ill-favored spruce, excusing his own mendacity the 
while on the ground that he wasn’t a mind reader; that if 
the West Coast Lumber Company desired northern spruce 
they should have stipulated northern spruce; that, as 
alleged business men, it was high time they were made 
aware of the ancient principle of caveat emptor, which 
means, as every schoolboy knows, that the buyer must 
protect himself in the clinches and breakaways. And 
lastly he planned to claim it the solemn duty of the aged 
to instruct the young and ignorant in the hard school of 
experience. 

Judge, therefore, of his disappointment when, on enter- 
ing the lobby of the Merchants’ Exchange Building, on the 
two top floors of which the Commercial Club is situated, 
he encountered Redell and Live Wire Luiz leaving the 
elevator. 

The West Coast Trading Company had offices in the 
same building and, as Redell carried a plethoric suit case, 
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while Live Wire Luiz followed 
with a small hand bag, Cappy 
realized they were bound for 
partsunknown. In consequence 
of which he realized he had rehearsed to no purpose his 
exposé of the pair before the Bilgewater Club. He halted 
the partners and secured a firm grip on the lapel of each. 

“‘Cowards!’’ he sneered. “‘Running out on me, eh? By 
Judas Priest, I just knew you two didn’t dast to stay and 
hear me tell the boys about that spruce. Drat you! The 
next time you’ll know the difference between attar of 
roses and California spruce!” ; 

Redell put down his suit case, pulled out his watch, 
glanced at it and then at his partner. 

‘Shall I tell him, Luiz?’’ he queried. 

Live Wire Luiz thereupon consulted his watch, scratched 
his ear and said: | 

“‘Friend of my heart, do you theenk eet ees safe?” 

“Oh, yes. He'isn’t a bit dangerous, Luiz. He’s lost all 
his teeth and all he can do now is sit-and bay at the moon.’ 

Live Wire Luiz shrugged. 

“T theenk maybe so you are right, amigo mio. The 
steamer she will go to depart in half an hour, an’ that ees 
not time for thees ol’ highbinder to do somet’ing.. Eet ees 
what you call one stiff lil’ order. I admit thees spruce 
bandit ees pretty smart, but”—again Live Wire Luiz 
shrugged his expressive shoulders—‘“‘he ees pretty ol’, no? 
I theenk to myself he have lose—what you call heem? ah, 
yes, he have lose hees punch!” 

“T fear he has, Luiz; sol guess I’lltell him. At least the 
knowledge will gravel him and take all the joy out of that 
stinking little spruce swindle of his.”’ 

““Twon’t, neither!’? Cappy challenged. “I stung you 
there—drat your picture!—and I’m glad I did it. I rejoice 
in my wickedness. Cost you five hundred dollars for 
making a monkey out of the old man in that grape-stake 
deal, Gus.” 

“Why,” said Redell wonderingly, “T thought you ’d' for- 
given me that, Cappy.” 

“So [have; but I haven’t forgotten. Expect me to lose 
my self-respect and forget about it? No, sir! When I go 
into a deal and emerge in the red, I take a look at my loss- 
and-gain account and forget it; but when I’m ravished of 
my self-respect—wow! Look out below and get out from 
under! In-fer-nal young scoundrel! If I don’t show you 
two before I die that I haven’t lost my punch I'll come 
back from the grave to ha’nt you. Go on and spin your 
little tale, Augustus. You can’t tell me anything that’ll 
make me mad. What you got on your mind besides your 
hair, Gus? Out with it, boy; out withit! I’m listening.” 

And Cappy came close to Redell and inclined his head 
close to the young fellow’s breast; whereupon Redell put 
his lips close to Cappy’s ear and answered hoarsely: 

“I’m going to Papeete to bid in that sunken German 
steamer, Valkyrie.” 

Cappy nodded. 


“Huh!” he said. “Is that all? Well, when you return 
from Papeete you’re going to take another journey right 
away.” 

“Where?” 


“Tnto the bankruptcy court first, and then up to the 
Home for the Feeble-Minded. On the level, boy, you’re 
overdue at the foolish farm.” 


‘eracker with you, both have streaks of sap round thee 4 
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February ‘ 


do is sit on the fence and decry the efforts of the Sin 
generation. You just croak and knock. Of course I 4 
that once on a time an opportunity couldn’t fly by you st 
fast you wouldn’t get some of the tail feathers; but that 
was a long time ago.’ 

He paused and glanced at his partner. 
Live Wire Luiz tapped his forehead with his brown 
cigarette-stained forefinger. 

“Senile decay!’’ Redell murmured. 

“Sure; I bet you, Mike!” Live Wire Luiz answer 


affected to wipe away a vagrant tear with his 
colored silk handkerchief. 
“Look here!’”? Cappy rasped. ‘‘This thing is g 
personal. Never mind about my years, you pup! 
back is bent a trifle it’s from carrying a load of experienc 
and other people’s mistakes. And never mind about m: 
noodle! It may have a few knots and shakes in it, bu 
they’re tight and sound, and it’s free of pitch pockets 
wane and rotten streaks; so this old head grades : el 
chantable timber still. 
“As for your head, Gus, and that of this huraae 


and I’ll prove it to you yet. No; on second thought, 
don’t have to prove it. You’ve already done that yoursell 
You’re going to Papeete to try to bid in the Valkyrie, a 
she’s junk!” a 
“Partly,”’ Redell admitted: ‘‘She’s been under watt 
a year and I suppose the teredo have digested her uppe 
works by now; but they can be rebuilt quickly and ag 
out a great deal of expense.” 
“How about her boilers? You'll have to retube ie. 
“T don’t think so. I was talking with Captain Hipp 
of the Morrison—Hippard Line. They had the steam 
Chinook under water six months in Norton Sound, bi 
they raised her and brought her to San Francisco under hy 
own steam. You know, Cappy, it’s the combination | 
water and air that makes iron and steel rust. It seems tht 
when a boiler is under water and not exposed to the a 
it rusts very slowly; also, the rust is like a soft film— 
doesn’t pit and scale off in great flakes. And a year und 
water will not do any appreciable damage to the Valkyrie 
boilers. The Chinook is running yet, notwithstandir 
the fact that fifteen years ago she was submerged for s 
months.” | 
“Huh!” Cappy grunted. i 
“The same condition, of course, holds true with rega 
to her hull, only more so,” Redell continued. ‘The pail 
will protect the hull perfectly. Of course if, after gettil 
her up, she is permitted to lie exposed to the air, the s¢ 
film of rust will promptly harden and scale off and sh 
go to glory in a few months. However, nothing like he 
will happen, because the minute she’s up she'll be thc 
oughly cleaned and scrubbed and painted. Of coun t 
cover will have peeled off her boilers, but even at tha 
bring her to San Francisco under her own steam. & 
just be ungodly hot below decks and a hog for coal un 
the boilers are re-covered.” ‘ 
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Cappy sighed. He was not prepared to combat this 
rument, for he had a sneaking impression Redell was 
ht. However, he returned undaunted to the attack. 
“She’s shot full of holes,” he declared. 

“She has one hole through her, and when she’s loaded 
lht that hole is above the water line. The wrecking 
\ssel that goes down to salve her will have steel plates, 
tls and mechanics aboard, and new plates can be put in 
tnporarily. And if that cannot be done those holes can 

_patched with planking and cemented over.”’ 
\PWell, all right. Grant that. But think of her engines, 
(is. Think of those fine, smooth bearings and polished 
sel rods all corroded and pitted by salt water. The 
iter may not have a disastrous effect on the boilers and 
Il], but an engine can’t stand any rust at all and still 
nain one hundred per cent efficient. I tell you I know, 
. Thad my Amelia Ricks submerged on Duxbury Reef 
{- a week; then I hauled her off and she lay on the tide 
ts in Mission Bay another three weeks until I could 
tch her up and float her into the dry dock. Do you know 
vat it cost me to make her engines over again? Thirteen 
(ousand dollars, young man—and, at that, they’re noth- 
iz to brag of now.” 
“Quite right; but that’s because you didn’t employ a 
ee engineer and tell him you were going to put the 
elia Ricks on Duxbury Reef. Are you familiar with 
characteristics of German engineers, Cappy?” 
Cappy threw up both hands. 
“T’m neutral, Gus. Between them and the French 
a case of heads I win, tails you lose.” 
“No, no, Cappy. You’re wrong. The Germans 
e a careful, thrifty, painstaking, systematic race, 

d the chief of the Valkyrie was the flower of the 

ck. When that little French gunboat captured her 

is chief engineer looked into the future and saw 
‘mself and the Valkyrie interned indefinitely—and 
» didn’t like it. It just broke his heart to think of 
‘stranger messing round among his engines; so the 
stant he got into Papeete and blew down his boilers 
» did a wise thing. He knew the war-risk insur- 
ace would probably cover thc Valkyrie’s loss as a 
ar prize, but there was a chance that her German 
wners might send one of their hyphenated brethren 
»wn to Papeete to buy her in the prize court; and 

that happened the chief wanted them to have a 
dod ship. Perhaps, also, he figured 
a getting his old job back after the 
ar. At any rate he got out a barrel 
’ fine heavy grease and slobbered up 
is engines for fair.”’ 

‘It was toomuch. Cappy Ricks was 
»o fine a sport not to acknowledge a 
eating; he was too generous not to 
»joice in a competitor’s gain. 
“You lucky, lucky scoundrel!”’ he 
aurmured in an awed voice. ‘‘ Not 
aough salt water will get through 
iat grease to hurt thoseengines. Gus, 
ow did you find this all out?” 

‘ “Well, you can bet your whiskers, 
‘appy, I didn’t depend on hearsay 
vidence and the water-front report- 
rs to dig it up for me. The minute I 
eard her sea cocks had been opened 
nd that her funnels and masts were 
ticking up out of the harbor I con- 
luded I was interested; so I sent Bill 
inks, of our office, down to Papeete 
9 get me some first-hand informa- 
ion. The chief of the Valkyrie is in- 
erned there, of course.’ 

| “May mad dogs bite me! Why in 
he name of all that’s sweet and holy 
idn’t I have sense enough to do that?’’ Cappy mourned. 
“You have lose the punch!” chirped Live Wire Luiz, 
nd Cappy glared at him. 

“She’s a single-screw steel boat, seven years old, about 
even thousand tons dead weight capacity, and built at 
underland,” Redell continued. ‘‘She’s an honest vessel, 
Jappy.” 

_“An’ what you s’pose she have in her?” Live Wire Luiz 
emanded. “Oh, notheeng very much, Sefior Ricks. Just 
wo t’ousand tons of phosphate.” 

“Worth ten or twelve dollars a ton, Cappy.” 

‘An’ t’irteen hundred tons of the good coal to bring her 
o San Francisco. Ai, Santa Maria!” Live Wire Luiz 
lew a kiss airily into space and added: “I die weeth 
ee-light!”” 

“You haven’t got her yet,” Cappy snapped viciously. 
“No; but we'll get her all right,” Redell declared 
onfidently. 

“How’ll you get her?” 

“We've only one real competitor to buck—an Australian 
teamship company. They’re crazy to get her; and as 
here are no French bidders on this side of the world, 
aturally and in view of the present condition of world 
rolities the French authorities in Papeete are pulling for 
he Britisher. Jinks is now in Papeete and I’m about to 


start for there at one o’clock. Two bids, Cappy; I’ll be 
the dark horse and file my bid at the last minute, after I’ve 
sized up the lay of the land. But, before I do so, I’m going 
to take the representative of that Australian steamship 
company into my confidence and find out what he’s going 
to bid. For instance, now, Cappy, if you were bidding 
against me, how high would you go?” 

“She’s a long way from nowhere,’ Cappy replied 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘It means sending a wrecking steamer 
down there with a lot of expert wreckers, divers, mechanics 
and carpenters; it means lumber for a cofferdam and 
pontoons; it means donkey engines, cable, pumps, the 
stress of wind and wave -——” 

‘She lies in a protected cove, Cappy; the mean rise and 
fall of the tide, so close to the equator, is about eighteen 
inches, and the water is so clear you can always see what 
the divers are doing. Forget the stress of wind and wave.” 

“Forty thousand dollars would be my top figure if I were 
the Australian bidder,’’ Cappy declared, and added to 
himself: ‘‘But, as Alden P. Ricks, seventy-five thousand 
might not stagger me in view of the present freight rates.” 

“Just what I figured,’”’ Redell answered. “‘She’ll cost us 
two hundred thousand dollars before we get her in com- 
mission again. I figure the Australian 
people will not go over forty thousand 
dollars. They won’t figure Jinks as a 


heavyweight. I told him to create the impression that he 
was a professional wrecker—a sort of fly-by-night junk 
dealer, who would buy the vessel if he could get her at a 
great bargain. Then I’ll drop quietly into Papeete, and at 
the eleventh hour fifty-ninth minute I’ll slip in a bid that 
will top the Australian’s. If by any chance Jinks’ bid 
should also top the Australian’s I’ll just forfeit the certi- 
fied check for ten per cent of my bid, run out and leave 
the ship to Jinks, the next highest bidder. The chances are 
I'll make a few thousand dollars at that.” 

“‘How do you purpose raising her—provided you are the 
successful bidder?” 

“Well, she has four hatches and she lies on an even keel. 
V’ll build a cofferdam on her deck round these four hatches 
and pump her out. If we have enough pumps we can 
pump her out faster than the water can leak in under the 
cofferdam. When I’ve lightened her somewhat I’ll kick her 
into the shore, little by little, until she lies in shallow water 
with her bulwarks above the surface. Then I’ll patch the 
holes in her, pump her out—and up she’ll come, of course.”’ 

“You say that so glibly,”” Cappy growled, ‘fone would 
almost think you could whistle it.” 

“Ton’t feel sore, Cappy. Do you know what a vessel 
of her age and class is worth nowadays? Well, I’ll tell you. 
About sixty dollars a ton, dead weight capacity—and the 


“‘He’s a Holy Terror! He’d Pinch the 
Gold Out of Your Wisdom Teeth 
While You’d be Laughing at Him”’ 


Valkyrie can carry seven thousand tons; that’s four 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars A 

“Tf you can get her up,’’ Cappy interrupted. 

“Tf I bid her in I’ll get her up. Don’t worry.” 

**Tt’ll clean you of your bank roll to do it.” 

“Of course. Luiz and I aren’t millionaires like you; so 
we'll just form a corporation and call it the S. S. Valkyrie 
Company and sell stock in our venture. I have you down 
right now for a ten-thousand-dollar subscription, at the 
very least, though you can have more if you want it.” 

“Gus,” Cappy pleaded, “‘if you bid that boat in for forty 
thousand dollars I’ll give you ten thousand dollars for your 
bargain and reimburse you for all the expense you’ve been 
put to.” 

“Nothing doing, Cappy.” 

“T’ll make it—let mesee—I’ll make it twenty thousand.” 

“You waste your breath. She’ll pay for herself the 
first year she’s in commission.” 

“T’ll furnish the sinews of war, Gus, for a half interest in 
her. Let me add her tothe BlueStar Fleet and you'll never 
regret it.” 

“Sorry, Cappy; but Luiz and I are ambitious. We want 
to get into the steamship business ourselves.” 

“Well, then, I’ve offered 
to do the fair thing by you 
two lunatics,” Cappy de- 
clared with a great air of 
finality. ‘‘Sonow I'll deliver 
my ultimatum: I’m going to 
keep the Valkyrie and not 
give you two as much as one 
little piece of her. Yes, sir! 
I’m going to send a repre- 
sentative to Papeete and 
match you and that Austra- 
lian chap for your shoe- 
strings. Gus, you know me! 
If Lever go after a thing and 
don’t get it, the man that 
takes it away from me will 
know he’s been in a fight.” 

“Indeed, I know it, 
Cappy—which is why I kept 
this information carefully to 


myself. However, I guess 
you'll not get in on this good 
thing.” 

“Why?” 

“You’re too late to the 
banquet.” 


“Not one leetle hope ees 

left for you, Cappy Reeks,” 

Sefior Almeida asserted. “‘The Moana, 

on which my good partner have en- 

gaged passage to-day, ees the last 

steamer which shall arrive to Papeete 

before the bids shall be open. The 

next steamer, Capitan Reeks, ees ar- 
rive too late.” 

“Yes; and the Moana sails in just 
twenty-five minutes, Cappy. Ifyou’re 
thinking of sending a man down to bid 
against me you’ll have to step lively.” 

Cappy Ricks was now beside him- 
self; this gentle, good-natured heck- 
ling had made of him a venerable 
Fury. 

“T’ll cable my bid!”’ he shrilled. 

“No, you won’t, Cappy, for the rea- 
son that there is no cable to Tahiti.” 

“Then I’ll wireless it!’’ 

“Well, you can try that, Cappy. 
Unfortunately, however, the only wire- 
less station in Tahiti is a little, old, one-cat-power set. It 
can receive your message, but it can’t send one that will 
reach the nearest wireless station—and that’s at Honolulu. 
And until the bank in Tahiti can confirm drafts by wireless 
I imagine it will not pay them on presentation.” 

Cappy surrendered. He couldn’t stand any more. 

““Good-by, Gus,” he said. ‘‘Good luck to you! If you 
get that vessel you’ll deserve her, and when you’re forming 
the S. S. Valkyrie Company I’ll head the list of stock sub- 
scribers with a healthy little chunk. You know me, Gus! 
I’m the old bell mare in shipping circles; a lot of others 
will follow where I lead.”’ 

“T forgive you the spruce deal, Cappy. You’re an awful 
pirate; but, for all that, you’re a grand piece of work. God 
bless you!’? And Redell put his arm round the old man 
affectionately. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

And, followed by Live Wire Luiz, who was going to the 
dock to see his partner aboard the Moana, Redell disap- 
peared into California Street. 

“Dammit!’? Cappy soliloquized bitterly. ‘I can’t eat 
lunch now. One bite would choke me.” 

And he turned toward the entrance to the Merchants’ 
Exchange, being minded to enter a telephone booth and 
notify the Bilgewater Club he wouldinot be present that day. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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EHIND the great cur- 
B tain of battle across 

the entrance to the 
Dardanelles and on Gallipoli 
Peninsula terrible things 
have been happening in 
Turkey these months past. 
When that curtain lifts, and 
not before, the full details will be 
revealed of one of the most astound- 
ing scenes in history. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress of the 
Young Turk Government, who are 
of the Company of the House of 
Faith, which is Islam, are engaged 
in the congenial task of dispersing 
two million Christian Ottoman sub- 
jects—the Armenians. 

However the performance may 
be referred to in the outside world, 
that is what the Turks call it—“‘ dis- 
persing.” Quietly, systematically, 
with a fixed intent, the work goes 
on; and already a million and a 
half of the hated tribe have been 
driven from their homes, with an 
incidental loss of life among them 
estimated at above eight hundred 
thousand. An exaggeration? We 
must wait until the curtain lifts. 
These were the figures whispered to 
me in Constantinople, always with 
an assurance that they minimized 
rather than overstated the facts. 

From the beginning Christian 
protest has not been wanting. The 
Sublime Porte has been repeatedly 
besieged by appeals and approached 
with carefully guarded warnings of 
a future settlement; but the Sub- 
lime Porte has been arrogant and 
immovable. Indeed, the Sublime 
Porte is impatient of outside in- 
terference these days and has 
answered warnings with threats. 

In writing about this fearful thing one must, for obvious 
reasons, be cautious. Names and exact localities cannot 
be mentioned without fear of getting somebody into trou- 
ble. Everything that is written about Turkey and about 
Germany in Turkey gets back to Constantinople in some 
mysterious way almost as soon as it is published, and in- 
formation bureaus are organized in minutest detail. Specific 
reference is not necessary anyhow; not yet. The scene of 
actual atrocities embraces all Asia Minor, and there is not a 
town with Armenians in it that has not long since felt the 
heavy hand of government. 

The reports came into Constantinople slowly and by 
devious underground routes; and soeverpresent and breath- 
less was the fear of retaliatory massacrein the city itself that 
nobody would speak freely, nobody would tell all he knew, 
and written communications were concealed or destroyed as 
though the possession of them constituted the highest crime. 
I brought out with me, and had with me through five days’ 
detention on the border of Turkey, a copy of the original 
order that was posted in Armenian towns and communi- 
ties throughout Asia Minor some time in June. 


A Copy of the Proclamation 


WAS told in London and am assured by Armenian socie- 

ties here that mine is the first copy of this document to be 
brought out of Turkey. I find it difficult to believe this, 
but after making careful inquiry I have decided that it 
must be true. I do know that bringing it out was for me a 
dangerous venture. I mentioned it in my story of five days 
in a Turkish prison and have since had a number of inquiries 
as to how I managed to conceal it. One stranger friend in 
the West hazards the guess that I had it between the lining 
and the leather of my shoe. No, nothing so easily guess- 
able. I had it copied on the innermost inner margins of a 
perfectly harmless-looking book which I was more or less 
ostentatiously reading when the Turkish examiner came 
aboard my train. He picked the book up, shook it, ran its 
pages with his thumb a few times, and subjected it to what 
he doubtless considered a careful scrutiny, but none of the 
hazardous pencilings revealed themselves and I was per- 
mitted to carry it off to prison with me, while the wholly 
uncompromising notes which were taken away from me 
went back to Constantinople to be passed on by the censor 
there. 

I don’t mind admitting that during my five days’ sus- 
pense under the eyes of an armed guard that book became 


Enver Pasha, Minister of War 
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low Turkey is “Dispersing” a Nation 
By ELEANOR FRANKLU 


to me an object of 
curious dread. And 
with reason too. My 
keepers were igno- 
rant Turks whose in- 
structionswere not to 
permit anybody to 
carry a written line 
across the border; I 


had outwitted them 
for the moment, a 
thing no Turk can 
stand in any case, 
and if by chance 
they had discovered 
my suspicious look- 
ing and so carefully 
hidden notes the 
word ‘‘perilous”’ 
would not have 
been too melodramatic to use in describing my situation. 
I think I should probably have figured as the party of the 
first part in a mysterious disappearance. The proclama- 
tion reads: 

“Our fellow countrymen, the Armenians, who form one 
of the racial elements of the Ottoman Empire, having 
taken up, as a result of foreign instigation for many years 
past, with a lot of false ideas of a nature to disturb the 
public order; and because of the fact that they have 
brought about bloody happenings and have attempted to 
destroy the peace and security of the Ottoman state, the 
safety and interests of their fellow countrymen, as well as 
of themselves; and, moreover, as they have now dared 
to join themselves to the enemy of their existence’’— 
Russia—“‘and to the enemies now at war with ourstate—our 
government is compelled to gdopt extraordinary measures 
and sacrifices, both for the preservation of the order and 
security of the country.and for the welfare and the con- 
tinuation of the existence of the Armenian society. 
Therefore, as a measure to be applied until the conclusion 
of the war, the Armenians have to be sent away to places 
which have been prepared in the interior vilayets; and a 
literal obedience to the following orders, in a categorical 
manner, is accordingly enjoined on all Ottomans: 

“First—All Armenians, with the exception of the sick, 
are obliged to leave within five days from the date of this 
proclamation, by villages or quarters, and under the escort 
of the gendarmerie. 

“Second—Though they are free to carry with them on 
their journey the articles of their movable property which 
they desire, they are forbidden to sell their lands and their 
extra effects, or to leave the latter here and there with 
other people, because their exile is only temporary and 
their landed property and the.effects they will be unable 
to take with them will be taken care of under the super- 
vision of the government, and stored in closed and protected 
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buildings. Any one whogel 
or attempts to take care, 
his movable effects orlande 
property in a manner ¢o), 
trary to this order shall } 
IEGAN sent before the Cour 
Martial. They are free { 
sell to the government. on], 
the articles which may answer the needs of the army, _ 

“Third—Contains a promise of safe conduct. __ 

“Fourth—A threat against anyone attempting to mole 
them on the way. 

“‘Fifth—Since the Armenians are obliged to sublet , 
this decision of the government, if some of them attemy 
to use arms against the soldiers or gendarmes, arms sha 
be employed against them and they shall be taken dea 
or alive. In like manner those who, in opposition to th 
government’s decision, refrain fro) 
leaving or seek to hide themselye. 
if they are sheltered or given foo 
and assistance, the persons wh 
thus shelter or aid them shall | 
sent before the Court-Martial 4 
execution.”’ mi 


The Revolt at Van 


T IS not difficult to picture th 
reign of terror that ensue 
OTe nce certonean aa 
allArmeniansettlements on thepos) 
ing of this proclamation. It ac 
down the hands of two millio 
Christian people and left them i 
a state of helplessness beyond word 
to describe. It did not leave 
even the refuge of friendship; an 
the promises of protection, both « a 
to life and to property, were not t 
be taken seriously, as everybod 
knew. It was a literal onde 
banishment and confiscation, an 
the only way any Armenian at 
0 


escape it was by turning M 
medan. 

It has always been the Tarkis 
habit to make whole Christia 
communities within Ottoman bo! 
ders pay for the offenses of indivic 
ual citizens or of small rebelliou 
groups; but this fact does not: quit 
explain the present unpre | 
movement. 

At the beginning of the warsom 
Armenians on the border betwee! 
Turkey and Russia — Armenian 
who had felt the weight of Turkish oppression alway! 
and many of whose people had been victims of the ma‘ 
sacres of Abdul-Hamid—went over and joined the Ru: 
sian Army; while an organized body of them place 
themselves in armed opposition to the Turkish forces 3 
Van. This wasunfortunate; and, sinceit was open rebellior 
it called for the usual punishment, which no nation woul 
deny Turkey the right to inflict. But the rebels repre 
sented but a handful of the great Armenian populatior 
and the wholesale retaliation which has been meted out an 
is being meted out by the government now is so far bé 
yond the bounds of necessity or reasonable excuse that j 
can be regarded only as another exhibition of the characte) 
istic national shortsightedness and stupidity which hav 
made so many pages of Turkey’s modern history aman 
to an intelligent world. 

How the Armenians got arms nobody knows. It i is gn! 
has been for many years a capital offense for any of ther 
to carry weapons; but because there were arms along th 
eastern border it became expedient to assume that the 
were scattered throughout the country, and the methods ¢ 
torture practiced on the luckless people to get them t 
reveal the hiding places of their mythical stores of gunsan 
ammunition are too horrible to write about. 

One man, an American doing business in Turkey, tells ¢ 
getting off a train at a station not far from Constantinop! 
and of seeing a man behaving in a most extraordinar 
manner. He was dancing along on his toes and shriekin 
with what sounded like maniacal laughter. The America 
asked a bystander what the trouble was with him and ¥ 
told that he had just been undergoing bastinado 
bystander was a Turk and he delivered this informawo 
with a laugh. bd 

Another man, an Armenian, in writing about the s¢ 
of torture, says with a sort of plaintive simplicity: “In 
old days anywhere from twenty-five to fifty strokes we 
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ssidered enough, but now they don’t stop under a hun- 
4 strokes and sometimes they give as many as two 
ndred. The calves of the legs swell and burst; the vic- 
1 faints and is revived time and again, and many of 
»m lose their reason under it.’”’ 

Though the Armenian is a brave man if he has a fighting 
ince, aggressiveness in a political sense is conspicuously 
sent in the racial character. They are a people subdued 
fear and desiring only to live in peace. If they had been 
sable of organized and general revolt against Turkish 
e they would have risen long ago, if for no other purpose 
in to wreak vengeance on their age-long oppressors. 

't is not fear of Armenian rebellion that is actuating the 
ung Turks now. It is the same jealousy, cupidity and 
atic racial hatred which, given free rein for longer than 
know, has engendered in the very nature of the Turk a 
ief in his right to plunder and to persecute these people. 
e little rebellion on the far border of the country gave 
mm a much-desired excuse for action at a time when all 
s are fixed on more far-reaching and important events; 
en great tragedies are dwarfed by greater tragedies 
1 may be expected to strike soundlessly and resultless 
‘inst the sensibilities of a tragedy-numbed world. 
iverybody knows about the attempted launching of a 
ly War when Turkey was drawn into this bewildering 
flict. Throughout the Ottoman Empire the imams in 
. mosques read to the thronging, excited crowds the 
raordinary declaration. It is a long and complicated 
iress, but in every line it shrieks a fanatic hatred so far 
noved from what used to be twentieth-century concepts 
t it sounds like nothing but medieval madness. 


-EEVES—my man, you 
know—is really a most ex- 
traordinary chap. So ca- 


le. Honestly, I shouldn’t know 
at to do without him. On broader 
2s he’s like those chappies who sit 
ring sadly over the marble battle- 
nts at the Pennsylvania Station in 
place marked Inquiries. You know 
Johnnies I mean. You go up to 
mand say: “‘When’s the next train 
Melonsquashville, Tennessee?’’ 
d they reply, without stopping to 
nk: “Two-forty-three, track ten, 
ange at San Francisco.’’ And 
y're right every time. Well, Jeeves 
es you just the same impression of 
niscience, 
\s an instance of what I mean, I 
rember meeting Monty Byng in 
nd Street one morning, looking the 
; word in a gray check suit, and I 
I should never be happy till I had 
like it. I dug the address of the 
ors out of him and had them work- 
on the thing inside the hour. 
‘ Jeeves,” I said that evening, “I’m 
ting a check suit like that one of 
. Byng’s.” 
‘Tnjudicious, sir,” he said firmly. 
, will not become you.” 
‘What absoluterot! It’s the sound- 
thing I’ve struck for years.” 
‘Unsuitable for you, sir.” 
Vell, the long and the short of it was that the 
nn’ thing came home, and I put it on, and when 
aught sight of myself in the glass I nearly 
voned. Jeeves was perfectly right. I looked a 
ss between a music-hall comedian and a cheap 
kie. Yet Monty had looked fine in absolutely 
same stuff. These things are just Life’s mys- 
es, and that’s all there is to it. 
sut it isn’t only that Jeeves’ judgment about 
‘hes is infallible. The man knows everything. There was 
matter of that tip on the Lincolnshire. I forget now 
v I got it, but it had the aspect of being the real, red- 
tabasco. 
Jeeves,” I said—for I’m fond of the man and like to 
him a good turn when I can—“if you want to make a 
of money have something on Wonderchild for the 
colnshire.”’ 
Te shook his head. “TI’d rather not, sir.” 
bea the straight goods. I’m going to put my shirt 
I do not recommend it, sir. The animal is not intended 
vin. Second place is what the stable is after.” 
erfect piffle, I thought, of course. How the deuce'could 
ves know anything about it? Still, you know what 
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By Pelham 


TLLUS TRATED 


“Tt is necessary to form secret and public unions in the 
land of Islam,” it says. ‘It is necessary that the people 
should know from to-day that the Holy War has become 
a sacred duty, and that the blood of infidels in Islamic 
lands may be shed with impunity, except those to whom 
the Moslem power has given security and those who are 
confederate withit. . . . 

“They must know that the killing of infidels has become 
a sacred duty, whether it be secretly or openly, as the great 
Koran declares in its word: ‘Take them and kill them 
wherever you come across them, and we have given you a 
manifest power over them by revelation” . . . 

“To whoever kills one single infidel of those who rule 
over Islamic lands, either secretly or openly, there is a 
reward like a reward from all the living ones of the Islamic 
world. And let every individual of the Islamic world, in 
whatever place he may be, take upon him an oath to kill at 
least three or four of the infidel enemies of God and ene- 
mies of religion. He must take upon him this oath before 
God Most High, expecting his reward from God alone; 
and let the Moslem be confident, if there be to him no other 
good deed than this, nevertheless, he will prosper in the 
Day of Judgment.” 

This declaration of a Holy War had nothing to do with 
the Armenian horrors in Turkey; but it preceded those 
horrors just long enough to have roused Mohammedan 
fanaticism to a point where few Turks have any compunc- 
tion in carrying out the hideous orders of the government. 

The Turks knew and have openly declared that the 
proclamation calling for the removal of all Armenians to 
the interior was intended for nothing but to give a color of 
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It Was Some Book! I Gpened a Copy at Random 


happened. Wonderchild led till he was breathing on the 
wire, and then Banana Fritter came along and nosed him 
out. I went straight home and rang for Jeeves. 

“‘ After this,’’ I said, ‘‘not another step for me without 
your advice. From now on consider yourself the brains of 
the establishment.” 

“Very good, sir. I shall endeavor to give satisfaction.” 

And he has, by Jove! I’m a bit short on brain myself: 
the old bean would appear to have been constructed more 
for ornament than for use, don’t you know; but give me 
five minutes to talk the thing over with Jeeves and I’m 
game to advise anyone about anything. And that’s why, 
when Bruce Corcoran came to me with his troubles, my 
first act was to ring the bell and put it up to Jeeves. 

“Leave it to Jeeves,” I said. 


justice to the procedure and to cover secret instructions 
which were sent throughout the districts marked for 
immediate depopulation, instructions that withdrew from 
the Armenians all protection of law. 

I have already said that a million and a half have been 
removed, with a reported mortality among them of more 
than eight hundred thousand. No details could add to 
the frightfulness of the picture these figures present, but 
details are not wanting. The process of removal is a simple 
one, since it involves no responsibility on the part of the 
government for the welfare of the exiles. Secret agents are 
sent into the towns and villages, with powers that give 
them command over all local authorities; they post the 
proclamation and, with the aid of carefully organized and 
well-rewarded espionage, see that it is literally obeyed. 

The pitiless sentence, “‘All Armenians must leave,’ does 
not mean that the government undertakes to gather them 
up and transport them to the places of exile. It means 
that they must report to a headquarters, learn where they 
are to go, either their final destination or a concentration 
camp, and then proceed on their own responsibility and 
entirely at their own expense. They must abandon their 
business, their affairs of all kinds, their homes, and every- 
thing they possess that they cannot carry with them in 
their hands or on their backs; and they must submit with- 
out a murmur to any indignities that may be heaped on 
them. 

It is said that when companies gather to start on the 
march, the Turks, their very neighbors, and especially 
Turkish women, crowd their trail like jackals and take 

(Continued on Page 37) 


I first got to know Corky when 
I came to New York. He was 
a pal of my cousin Gussie, wha 
was in with a lot of people who had studios down Wash- 
ington Square way. 

I don’t know if I ever told you about it, but the reason I 
left England was because I was sent over by my Aunt 
Agatha to try to stop young Gussie’s marrying a girl on 
the vaudeyille stage, and I got the whole thing so balled 
up that I decided it would be a sound scheme for me to 
stop on in America for a bit instead of going back and hav- 
ing long, cozy chats about the thing with Aunt. So I sent 
Jeeves out to find a decent apartment 
and settled down for a bit of exile. 

I’m bound to say that New York’s 
a topping place to be exiledin. Every- 
body was awfully good to me, and 
there seemed to be plenty of things 
going on, and I’m a wealthy bird; so 
everything was fine. Chappies intro- 
duced me to other chappies, and so on 
and so forth, and it wasn’t long before 
I knew squads of the right sort, some 
who rolled in the stuff in houses up by 
the Park and others who lived with the 
gas turned down mostly round Wash- 
ington Square—artists and writers, 
and so forth. Brainy coves. 

Corky was one of the artists. A 
portrait painter he called himself, but 
he hadn’t painted any portraits. He 
was sitting on the side lines, with a 
blanket over his shoulders, waiting fora 
chance to get into the game. You see, 
the catch about portrait painting— 
I’ve looked into the thing a bit—is 
that you can’t start painting portraits 
till people come along and ask you to, 
and they won’t come and ask you to 
until you’ve painted a lot first. This 
makes it kind of difficult for a chappie. 

Corky managed to get along by 
drawing an occasional picture for the 
comic papers—he had rather a gift for funny stuff when he 
got a good idea—and doing bedsteads and chairs and things 
for the advertisements. 

His principal source of income, however, was derived 
from biting the ear of a rich uncle—one Alexander Worple, 
who was in the jute business. I’m a bit foggy as to what 
jute is, but it’s apparently something the populace is pretty 
keen on, for Mr. Worple had made quite an indecently large 
stack out of it. 

Now a great many fellows think that having a rich uncle 
is a pretty soft snap; but, according to Corky, such is not 
the case. Corky’s uncle was a robust sort of cove who 
looked like living forever. He was fifty-one, and it seemed 
as if he might go to par. It was not this, however, that 
distressed poor old Corky, for he was not bigoted and had no 
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**y Have Thought of Something Already, Sir”’ 


objection to the man’s going on living. What Corky kicked 
at was the way the above Worple used to harry him. 

Corky’s uncle, you see, didn’t want him to be an artist. 
He didn’t think he had any talent in that direction. He 
was always urging him to chuck Art and go into the jute 
business, and start at the bottom and work his way up. 
Jute had apparently become a sort of obsession with him. 
He seemed to attach almost a spiritual importance to it. 
And what Corky said was that, while he didn’t know what 
they did at the bottom of a jute business, instinct told 
him that it was something too beastly for words. Corky, 
moreover, believed in his future as an artist. Some day, 
he said, he was going to make a hit. Meanwhile, by using 
the utmost tact, he was inducing his uncle to cough up 
very grudgingly a small quarterly allowance. 

He wouldn’t have got this if his uncle hadn’t had a 
hobby. Mr. Worple was peculiar in this respect. Asarule, 
from what I’ve observed, the American captain of indus- 
try doesn’t do anything out of business hours. When he 
has put the cat out and locked up the office for the night he 
just relapses into a state of coma, from which he emerges 
only to start being a captain of industry again. But Mr. 
Worple in his spare time was what is known as an ornithol- 
ogist. He had written a book called American Birds, and 
was writing another, to be called More American Birds. 
When he had finished that the presumption was he would 
begin a third, and keep on till the supply of American birds 
gave out. 

Corky used to go to him about once every three months 
and let him talk about American birds. Apparently you 
could do what you liked with old Worple if you gave him 
his head first on his pet subject; so these little chats used 
to make Corky’s allowance all right for the time being. 
But it was pretty rotten for the poor chap. There was the 
frightful suspense, you see; and, apart from that, birds, 
except when broiled and in the society of a cold bottle, 
bored him stiff. 

To complete the character study of Mr. Worple, he was 
a man of extremely uncertain temper, and his general 
tendency was to think that Corky was a poor chump, and 
that whatever step he took in any direction on his own 
account was just another proof of his innate idiocy. I 
should imagine Jeeves feels very much the same about me. 

So when Corky trickled into my apartment one after- 
noon, shooing a girl in front of him, and said, “Bertie, 
I want you to meet my fiancée, Miss Singer,’’ the aspect of 
the matter that hit me first was precisely the one he had 
come to consult me about. The very first words I spoke 
were: ‘‘Corky, how about your uncle?” 

The poor chap gave one of those mirthless laughs. He 
was looking anxious and worried, like a man who has done 
the murder all right, but can’t think what the deuce to do 
with the body. 

““We’re so scared, Mr. Wooster,” said the girl. “‘We 
were hoping that you might suggest a way of breaking it 
to him.” 

Muriel Singer was one of those small, quiet, appealing 
girls who have a way of looking at you with their big eyes 
as if they thought you were the greatest thing on earth and 
wondered that you hadn’t got onto it yet yourself. She sat 
there in a sort of shrinking way, looking at me as if she 
were saying to herself: “Oh, I do hope this great, strong 
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man isn’t going to hurt me!’’ She gavea fellow a protec- 
tive kind of feeling, made him want to stroke her hand and 
say, ‘‘There, there, little one!’’—or words to that effect. 

She made me feel that there was nothing I wouldn’t do 
for her. She was rather like one of those innocent-tasting 
American drinks which creep imperceptibly into your 
system, so that, before you know what you’re doing, you’re 
starting out to reform the world by force if necessary, and 
pausing on your way to tell the large man in the corner 
that if he looks at you like that you will knock his head 
off. What I mean is, she made me feel alert and dashing, 
like a jolly old knight-errant, or something of that kind. 
I felt that I was with her in this thing to the limit. 

“T don’t see why your uncle shouldn’t be most awfully 
bucked,” I said to Corky. “He will think Miss Singer the 
ideal wife for you.” 

Corky declined to cheer up. 

“You don’t know him. Even if he did like Muriel, he 
wouldn’t admit it. That’s the sort of pig-headed guy he is. 
It would be a matter of principle with him to kick. All he 
would consider would be that I had gone and taken an 
important step without asking his advice, and he would 
raise Cain automatically. He’s always done it.” 

I strained the old bean to meet this emergency. 

“You want to work it so that he makes Miss Singer’s 
acquaintance without knowing you know her. Then you 
come along ——” 

“But how can I work it that way?” 

I saw his point. That was the catch. 

“There’s only one thing to do,”’ I said. 

“What’s that?” 

“Leave it to Jeeves.”’ And I rang the bell. 

“Sir?” said Jeeves, kind of manifesting himself. 

One of the rummy things about Jeeves is that, unless 
you watch out like a hawk, you very seldom see him come 
into a room. He’s like one of those weird chappies in 
India who dissolve themselves into thin air and nip through 
space in a sort of disembodied way and assemble the parts 
again just where they want them. I’ve got a cousin who’s 
what they call a theosophist, and he says he’s often nearly 
worked the thing himself, but couldn’t quite bring it off, 
probably owing to having fed in his boyhood on the flesh 
of animals slain in anger, and pie. 

The moment I saw the man standing there, registering 
respectful attention, a weight seemed to roll off my mind. 
I felt like a lost child who spots his father in the offing. 
There was something about him that gave me absolute 
confidence. 

Jeeves is a tallish man, with one of those dark, shrewd 
faces. His eye gleams with the light of pure intelligence. 

“‘Jeeves, we want your advice.” 

“Very good, sir.” — 

I boiled down Corky’s painful case into a few well- 
chosen words. 

“So you see what it amounts to, Jeeves. We want you 
to suggest some way by which. Mr. Worple can make Miss 
Singer’s acquaintance without getting onto the fact that 
Mr. Corcoran already knows her. Understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Well, try to think of something.” 

“T have thought of something already, sir.” 

“You have?” 
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“The scheme I would suggest cannot fail of sue 
it has what may seem to you a drawback, sir, in t 
requires a certain financial outlay.” 
‘He means,” I translated to Corky, “‘that he h: 
pippin of an idea, but it’s going to cost a bit.” ; 
Naturally the poor chap’s face dropped, for this 
to dish the whole thing. But I was still under the inf 
of the girl’s melting gaze and I saw that this was 
I started in as the knight-errant. 
““You can count on me for all that sort of thing, 
I said. “Only too glad. Carry on, Jeeves.” 
“T would suggest, sir, that Mr. Corcoran take adve 1 
of Mr. Worple’s attachment to ornithology.” 
“How on earth did you know that he was fond of bi 
“Tt is the way these New York apartments 
structed, sir. Quite unlike our London houses. The 
tions between the rooms are of the flimsiest natur 
no wish to overhear, I have sometimes heard Mr. Cot 
expressing himself with a generous strength on the 
I have mentioned.” 
“Oh! Well?” 
“Why should not the young lady write a small # 
to be entitled—let us say—The Children’s Book of Ame 
ican Birds, and dedicate it to Mr. Worple? A limite 
edition could be published at your expense, sir, and a 
deal of the book would, of course, be given over to 
tic remarks concerning Mr. Worple’s own larger trea 
the same subject. I should recommend the dispat 
a presentation copy to Mr. Worple immediately o 
cation, accompanied by a letter in which the yo 2 
asks to be allowed to make the acquaintance of 0 et 
whom she owesso much. This would, I fancy, pro 
desired result; but, as I say, the expense nyo 4 
be considerable.” 


vaudeville stage when the tike has just ae off 
without a hitch. I had bet on Jeeves all along and 


times why a man with his genius | is satisfied an 
round pressing my clothes and what not. If I ha hal 
Jeeves’ brain I should have a stab at being Prime | 
or something. 

“Jeeves,” I said, ‘that is absolutely ripping! © One « | 
your very best efforts.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

The girl made an objection: 

“But I’m sure I couldn’t write a book about any 
I can’t even write good letters.” 

“‘Muriel’s talents,’ said Corky, with a little coug : 
more in the direction of the drama, Bertie. I didn’t me 
tion it before, but one of our reasons for being é 
nervous as to how Uncle Alexander will receive the news’ 
that Muriel is in the chorus of that show, Choose Youl 
at the Manhattan. It’s absurdly unreasonable, 
both feel that that fact might increase Uncle Alexa 
natural tendency to kick like a steer.” 

I saw what he meant. Goodness knows there 
enough in our family when I tried to marry into m 
comedy afew years ago. And the recollection of 
Agatha’s attitude in the matter of Gussie and th 
ville girl was still fresh in my mind. I don’t kn 
it is—one of these psychology sharps could ex 
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ppose—but uncles and aunts, as a class, are always dead 
inst the drama, legitimate or otherwise. They don’t 
n able to stick it at any price. 

ut Jeeves had a solution, of course: 

I fancy it would be a simple matter, sir, to find some 
yecunious author who would be glad to do the actual 
position of the volume for a small fee. It is only neces- 
, that the young lady’s name should appear on the 
2 page.” 

| That’s true,” said Corky. “Sam Patterson would do it 
a hundred dollars. He writes a novelette, three short 
sjes and ten thousand words of a serial for one of the all- 
on magazines under different names every month. A 
'e thing like this would be nothing to him. I'll get 
\: him right away.” 

Fine!” 

‘Will that be all, sir?”’ said Jeeves. ‘‘ Very good, sir.” 


always used to think that publishers had to be devilish 
lligent fellows, loaded down with the gray matter; but 
» got their number now. All a publisher has to do is to 
te checks at intervals, while a lot of deserving and 
ustrious chappies rally round and do the real work. I 
»w, because I’ve been one myself. I simply sat tight 
he old apartment with a fountain pen, and in due season 
»pping shiny book came along. 

happened to be down at Corky’s place when the first 
ies of the Children’s Book of American Birds bobbed 
_ Muriel Singer was there, and we were talking of things 
-eneral when there was a bang at the door and the parcel 
: delivered. 
t was certainly some book! It had a red cover, with a 
1 of some species on it and, underneath, the girl’s name 
-old letters. I opened a copy at random. 
‘Often of a spring morning,” it said at the top of page 
nty-one, ‘‘as you wander through the fields you will 
the sweet-toned, carelessly flowing warble of the 
‘ple finch linnet. When you are older you must read all 
‘ut him in Mr. Alexander Worple’s wonderful book, 
‘erican Birds.” 

‘ou see? A boost for the uncle right away. And only 
w pages later, there he was in the spotlight again in 
nection with the yellow-billed cuckoo. It was great 
T. The more I read, the more I admired the chap who 
written it and Jeeves’ genius in putting us on to the 
seze. I didn’t see how the uncle could fail to drop. You 
’t call a chap the world’s greatest authority on the 
‘ow-billed cuckoo without rousing a certain disposition 
vard chumminess in him. 
sae a cert!” I said. 
An absolute cinch!” said Corky. 
and a day or two later he meandered up the Avenue to 
apartment to tell me that all was well. The uncle had 
tten Muriel a letter so dripping with the milk of human 
‘dness that if he hadn’t known Mr. Worple’s handwrit- 
Corky would have refused to believe him the author of 
| Any time it suited Miss Singer to call, said the uncle, 
would be delighted to make her acquaintance. 


‘hortly after this I had to go out of town. Divers Sound 
rtsmen had inyited me to pay visits to their country 
ves, and it wasn’t for several months that I settled 
ym in the city again. I had been wondering a lot, of 
‘tse, about Corky, whether it all turned out right, and 
‘orth; and my first evening in New York, happening 
op into a quiet sort of little restaurant, which I go 
when I don’t feel inclined for the bright lights, I 
nd Muriel Singer there sitting by herself at a table 
'r the door. 

Jorky, I took it, was out telephoning. I went up 
. passed the time of day. 

Well, well, well, what?” I said. 

‘Why, Mr. Wooster! How do you do?” 

‘Corky round?” 

_I beg your pardon?” 

You're waiting for Corky, aren’t you?” 

Oh, I didn’t understand. No, I’m not waiting for 
ie 

t seemed to me that there was a sort of something in 
| voice—a kind of thingummy, you know. 

{teat you haven’t had a row with Corky, have 


A row?” 

A spat, don’t you know—little misunderstanding— 
ts on both sides—er—and all that sort of thing?” 
Why, whatever makes you think that?” 

Oh, well, as it were, what? What I mean is—I 
ught you usually dined with him before you went 
he theater.” 

I’ve left the stage now.” 

uddenly the whole thing dawned on me. I had for- 
‘en what a long time I had been away. 

ee of course, I see now! You’re married!” 

es,” 

How perfectly topping! I wish you all kinds. of 
piness.”’ 

Thank you somuch. Oh, Alexander,’’ she said, look- 
past me, “this is a friend of mine—Mr. Wooster.” 


Ispun round. A chappie with a lot of stiff gray hair and 
a red sort of healthy face was standing there. Rather a 
formidable Johnnie, he looked, though quite peaceful at 
the moment. 

“T want you to meet my husband, Mr. Wooster. Mr. 
Wooster is a friend of Bruce’s, Alexander.” 

The old boy grasped my hand warmly, and that was all 
that kept me from hitting the floor in a heap. The place 
was rocking. Absolutely! 

“So you know my nephew, Mr. Wooster?” I heard him 
say. “‘I wish you would try to knock a little sense into him 
and make him quit this playing at painting. But I havean 
idea that he is steadying down. I noticed it first that night 
he came to dinner with us, my dear, to be introduced to 
you. He seemed altogether quieter and more serious. 
Something seemed to have sobered him. . . Perhaps 
you will give us the pleasure of your company at dinner 
to-night, Mr. Wooster? Or have you dined?” 

I said I had. What I needed then was air, not dinner. I 
felt that I wanted to get into the open and think. 

When I reached my apartment I heard Jeeves moving 
about in his lair. I called him. 

“Jeeves,”’ I said, ‘“‘now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party. A stiff b-and-s first of all, and 
then I’ve a bit of news for you.” 

He came back with a tray and a long glass. 

“Better have one yourself, Jeeves. You'll need it.” 

“Later on, perhaps; thank you, sir.” 

“All right. Please yourself. But you’re going to get a 
shock. You remember my friend, Mr. Corcoran?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘And the girl who was to slide gracefully into his uncle’s 
esteem by writing the book on birds?” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“Well, she’s slid. She’s married the uncle.” 

He took it without blinking. You can’t rattle Jeeves. 
“That was always a development to be feared, sir.’’ 
“You don’t mean to tell me that you were expecting it?” 
“Tt crossed my mind as a possibility.” 

“Did it, by Jove! Well, I think you might have warned 
! ” 

“‘T hardly liked to take the liberty, sir.” 

Of course, as I saw after I had had a bite to eat and was 
in a calmer frame of mind, what had happened wasn’t my 
fault, if you came down to it. I couldn’t be expected to 
foresee that the scheme, in itself a crackajack, would skid 
into the ditch as it had done; but, all the same, I’m bound 
to admit that I didn’t relish the idea of meeting Corky 
again until Time, the great healer, had been able to get in 
a bit of soothing work. 

I cut Washington Square out absolutely for the next 
few months. I gave it the complete miss-in-balk. And 
then, just when I was beginning to think I might safely pop 
down in that direction and gather up the dropped threads, 
so to speak, Time, instead of working the healing wheeze, 
went and pulled the most awful bone and put the lid on it. 
Opening the paper one morning I read that Mrs. Alexander 
Worple had presented her husband with a son and heir. 

I was so darned sorry for poor old Corky that I hadn’t 
the heart to touch my breakfast. I told Jeeves to drink it 
himself. I was bowled over. Absolutely! It was the limit. 


us 


I hardly knew what to do. I wanted, of course, to rush 
down to Washington Square and grip the poor blighter 
silently by the hand; and then, thinking it over, I hadn’t 
the nerve. Absent treatment seemed the touch. I gave it 
him in waves. 

But after a month or so I began to hesitate again. It 
struck me that it was playing it a bit low-down on the poor 
chap, avoiding him like this just when he probably wanted 
his pals to surge round him most. I pictured him sitting in 
his lonely studio with no company but his bitter thoughts, 
and the pathos of it got me to such an extent that I 
bounded straight into a taxi and told the driver to go all 
out for the studio. 

I rushed in; and there was Corky, hunched up at the 
easel, painting away, while on the model throne sat a 
severe-looking female of middle age, holding a baby. 

A fellow has to be ready for that sort of thing. 

“Oh, ah!” I said, and started to back out. 

Corky looked over his shoulder. 

“Hello, Bertie! Don’t go. We’re just finishing for the 
day. That will be all this afternoon,” he said to the nurse, 
who got up with the baby and decanted it into a peram- 
bulator which was standing in the fairway. 

“At the same hour to-morrow, Mr. Corcoran?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

Corky stood there, looking at the door, and then he 
turned to me and began to get it off his chest. Fortunately 
he seemed to take it for granted that I knew all about what 
had happened; so it wasn’t as awkward as it might have 
been. 

“Tt’s my uncle’s idea,” he said. ‘‘Muriel doesn’t know 
about it yet. The portrait’s to be a surprise for her on her 
birthday. The nurse takes the kid out ostensibly to get 
a breather and they beat it down here. If you want an 
instance of the irony of Fate, Bertie, get acquainted with 
this. Here’s the first commission I have ever had to paint 
a portrait, and the sitter is that human poached egg that 
has butted in and bunkoed me out of my inheritance. Can 
you beat it? I call it rubbing the thing in to expect me to 
spend my afternoons gazing into the ugly face of a little 
runt who to all intents and purposes has hit me behind the 
ear with a blackjack and swiped all I possess. I can’t 
refuse to paint the portrait, because if I did my uncle 
would stop my allowance; yet every time I look up and 
catch that kid’s vacant eye I suffer agonies. 

“T tell you, Bertie, sometimes when he gives me the 
patronizing once-over and then turns away and is sick, as 
if it revolted him to look at me, I come within an ace of 
hogging the entire front page of the evening papers as the 
latest murder sensation. There are moments when I can 
almost see the headline—Promising Young Artist Beans 
Baby With Ax!” 

I patted his shoulder silently. My sympathy for the 
poor old scout was,too deep for words. I kept away from 
the studio for some time after 
that because it didn’t seem right 
to me to intrude on the poor 
chappie’s sorrow. Besides, I’m 

(Continued on Page 36) 


“But Could a Child of That Age 
Have a Soul Like That?’’ 
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ROCTOR BRUCE 
Pre a young author 

whose work was 
just becoming popular. 
He was handsome— 
beautiful as the dawn, 
so his wife told him; but 
Proctor’s beauty was 
more likethat of night-lit 
Broadway—sparkling, 
head-on, and depending 
somewhat upon the 
glamour in the eye of the 
beholder. He wrote two 
types of stories. One 
was a saccharine, moon- 
shining, flower-strung 
sort that drewcursesand . 
a tossing away of the 
magazine from all except 
women, very young men, 
and old ones in love for 
the last time. His other 
type of story was ac- 
cepted by editors who 
did not care how angry 
their women readers got; 
for this type said things 
about women madden- 
ing to the sex for the 
reason that they seemed 
true to men, whether 
they really were or not. 
The editors knew that 
the women would read 
the stories for the sake 
of getting angry. ‘ 

Moreover, in this sort of story Proctor showed heroes 
whose marriage vows tethered their consciences, but not 
necessarily their minds. They were the sort of men who sent 
their wives, with the children, to the seashore, and wrote 
long letters about the lonely flat and the beloved picture 
on the desk, but nevertheless had a glorious time at the 
club with the other men, or else took out to dine charm- 
ing girls they used to know, who, they were sure, would 
have been congenial friends to their wives if only their 
wives had ever met them. 

Proctor used to read these stories to Nina, his wife, 
partly because he considered her a good critic, but largely 
because though, while he was writing them, he thought 
there was not an author in America who could do better, 
yet the minute he laid his pen down he felt as though the 
tamest dub in New York could have done no worse. He 
relied on Nina to tell him how good his work was. And she 
did. She always said something like this: 

“Proctor, that’s a perfectly wonderful story! That girl 
is just alive! And the dialogue is so clever! And you’ve 
worked out the plot so that no one can be sure what’s com- 
ing next. Proctor, there just isn’t an author in this country 
that can touch you!” 

Such remarks should have stretched Nina’s conscience, 
for, as a matter of the verities, there were at least three 
authors whose work she preferred to her husband’s. When 
his things were printed he seized the magazine—“‘to have 
a look at the pictures.” He just glanced at them long 
enough to wonder why the editors could not supply him 
with an illustrator who would not always give him a 
heroine looking precisely like the heroine that had been set 
on that same page for another author a month before. 
Then Proctor most lovingly read his story. But Nina only 
looked at his name in big letters and felt a pride that she 
ownedhim. Thenshe looked at the pictures, and then at the 
page of contents to see whether anyone was writing that 
month whose work she really cared to read. 

But she certainly always came up to his expectations 
when he read his work fresh from the pen. Yet if the story 
was of his second type she always began a conversation, 
the middle of which he did not mind carrying on any more 
than she minded listening to his stories, but the end of 
which invariably irritated him. 

“Proctor,” she would say, “I’m not like that horrid, 
parasitic cat creature, am [?” 

“No, dear,’’ he would reply. “It’s you who make me 
realize by contrast what devils the she-cats are.” 

“But, oh, Proctor—that man! Why, I’m sure his wife 
was devoted to him—always putting him first—and the 
children. Then how could he be attracted to the other 
woman, and she a cat? Proctor, are there many men like 
that?” 

Proctor prepared always for what was coming next. He 
had his residence in Massachusetts; but for the sake of 
color and inspiration, and to be near the editors and 


It Was at a Studio Supper That He Met Madeline Brown 


undisturbed in his work, he spent from Monday morning 
to Thursday or Friday night in New York. 

“You see, Nina dear,” he would explain, “it’s not a type 
of man I care about or see much of in New York—not that 
I can see much of anyone, I’m so hard at work. But I fear 
there are a good many like that. Anyway, I need them for 
my stories.” 

Nina, however, would not be lightly led off. 

“But, Proctor, you could never think of anyone but me, 
could you?” 

“Dearest, I never do.” 

“No; but could you? Could you ever see anyone you 
had once had a fancy for, and maybe wish if 

“Of course I couldn’t,”’ Proctor would respond. 

He had once tried being reasonable, asking her in a sane 
tone how anyone could possibly promise what he was going 
to feel like in the future! It would be like prophesying the 
weather. To this Nina had replied, with dangerous calm, 
that he had promised love with his wedding vows. Proctor, 
not understanding the quality of the calm, had said that 
the marriage vows ought to be revised. That, of course, 
was a slam at religion; and before he knew where he had 
stumbled Proctor was shown that he was an infidel, inca- 
pable of faith, and capable of all sorts of crimes, from break- 
ing a woman’s heart to arson. It was better to bluff them, 
as one always could. So Proctor invariably replied: 

“‘T never can love anyone but you, and there isn’t any 
use in your trying to make me think I can.” 

Nina would laugh happily and all would have been well 
if only the conversation had stopped there. Always Proc- 
tor tried to make it end and always Nina persevered. . 

“Proctor, am I as good-looking as ever?” 

“Better.” 

“But, Proctor, would you have loved me if I hadn’t 
been good-looking?” 

“Of course I would.” 

“Tt’s me you love?” 

“Yes, Nina.” 

“Just—just me?” 

“Just you.” 

And so the conversation would end in embraces on 
Nina’s part, which Proctor accepted with outward calm 
and inward vexation. For what Nina meant was not at all 
what she had said. What she meant was: 

“Would you have loved me just as well if I hadn’t been 
rich?” 

For it was Nina who had the money; Nina who fixed 
the scale of their expenditures, which were higher than 
an author, even one just becoming popular, could have 
risen to. And the thing that irritated Proctor most was 
that she thought she was being so very tactful because she 
said “ours” of her property instead of ‘‘mine.’’ When she 
gave him an unusually splendid present, and he thanked 
her, she was likely to say: “I want you to have every- 
thing—everything in the world.” 


The assumption a 
that she would give it t; 
him. The natural con 
ceit of mandemandstha 
by force of his power hi 
shall take wealth fron 
the world to lavish it oy 
hiswoman. Hedoesno. 
want to be her benefi 
ciary. What ailed Proc 
tor was that he thought ; 
perfectly tactful womar 
could have made hin 
her beneficiary withou: 
his feeling it. Of cours 
Nina wasa good wifeanc 
a devoted mother—to 
devoted, if anything 
look how easily she hac 
let him spend half thy 
week in New York anc 
never even proposed ti 
bring the family dow 
close enough for him t. 
commute! She did no 
like to leave her ol¢ 
home, probably, wher 
she knew everybody anc 
could do as she liked. 4 
good wife, and generous 
All the same, just wai 
till he was making thi 
money he would bi 
making! | 

If Proctor had eve) 
thought about the effec’ 
on Nina of her sharei 
this stock conversation, he would have reflected that i 
left her perfectly contented. But it did not. She woul 
look after Proctor as he left the house and muse: S| 
“He doesn’t know that I’m not as radiantly happy as hi 
is. Men—you can always bluff them!” é | 

For Nina did not enjoy being a petitioner in = en 


could remember the day, only a few years back, wh 
was quite the other way about. And look at all she had ti 
give a man! In truth, there is no more pride-fired creatur) 


in the world than a young, pretty, rich woman married to; 
poor man. Life has not impressed it upon her that she ha. 
any limitations, and old age is as yet a myth. e 
In Nina’s case there was added the consciousness tha 
children, two of them twins—there is a special merit 
somehow, in having twins; that she had taken much of thi 
personal care of them herself; and that it was now tim 
for somebody, preferably Proctor, to give her some shinin| 
Generally, after the mood induced in her by the stocl 
conversation between herself and Proctor, she would tele. 
phone to Archie Somers and ask him to tea that afternoon! 
In New York Archie Somers would have been called 
been for a couple of centuries he was called Archibali 
Somers’ Boy; and the inward criticism was added that i> 
was too bad he was lazy. Archie was not lazy so much a 
uninterested in earning his own living. His father had lef 


she had conferred on the world four healthy, handsom 
reward for all her virtues. | 
tame cat. In the Massachusetts town where his people hai 
him the electric-light-and-power plant; an uncle manage’ 
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Archie had a desk in the office, where he did nothi 
had a desk in his house, where he composed poems; 
piano, where he composed music. He had a good V 
which had sung itself into the hearts of all the eligible 
in town. Archie thought young married women were 
and of all he knew he preferred Nina. ee | 
He always came to tea at her bidding; and, after Nin 
was especially aware of discontent with Proctor’s takin; 
her for granted, somewhere in the afternoon she said somé 
thing like this: is 
“Archie, you really ought to get married.” 
“You know why I don’t, Nina.” A 
“T’m sure I don’t, you silly boy,’’ Nina would reply. 
He would fix his dark eyes sadly on hers and say: 
“T’m glad you are happy,-Nina. I would not chang 
anything in your life. But, having known you, it is simpl 
impossible for me to think of marrying any other woman. 
She would return some laughing disclaimer, her heat 
beating high with interest in the game. Then would issu 
from Archie a little lovemaking, growing indiscreet enoug) 
for Nina to say gently: a 
“TI think you had better go now, dear boy. You don 
mean that, you know. Come back very soon.” 


& 
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Then, as soon as the door closed on Archie, she would 
ish to her desk and writealong, devoted letter to Proctor. 
One day Proctor read his wife a story of the type that 
led forth the usual comment and the usual questions; 
it this time Nina asked: 

“Would you have loved me even if I had not been 
-etty or had—or anything?” ; N 
_ Proctor made the usual answer with an emotion in 
's heart that went beyond irritation. When he left for 
‘ew York his feeling against Nina was still smoldering— 
» much so that he could not work, but was forced to seek 
‘e distraction which New York can always offer to those 
ffering from temporary domestic disappointment. Proc- 
1’s distraction took the mild form of consorting with his 
tra-Bohemian friends, people whose characteristics he 
id never happened to mention to Nina. 

It was at a studio supper in the rooms of a clever young 
ustrator that he met Madeline Brown. She was one of a 
oup of young women buzzing round the illustrator like 
ses about a honey-pot. What first attracted Proctor was 
at she was not buzzing. She stood tall, still, in a kind of 
issive triumph, like a young princess among the waiting 
aids, sure that time would soon prove that it was she 
ao should be the real center. She was dark and lovely, 
th hair purple-black like his wife’s—only Proctor did not 
ink of that—and a slow, spacious little smile that said: 

“Yes; come and pay your court to me if you like. I am 
1ite used to it, but too passive to be bored; and then, 
‘thaps you may prove different from all the others.” 
Proctor was too human not to take the challenge. From 
vr air he had first supposed that she must be a notable of 
me sort; must have achieved a reputation in writing or 
ustrating or music. But when he was presented to her he 
as quite certain that he had never before heard the name 
adeline Brown. When she spoke, her low, luring tones 
ade him feel that it must be her consciousness of talent, 
well as beauty, which accounted for her air of assurance. 
‘octor did not for a moment dream that it was this air 
at attracted him; this assumption that the world was 
rs if she only cared to wave it to her feet. He supposed 
at it was just her beauty and charming voice which 
led him. 

At any rate he replied. They talked together all evening, 
r they were in Bohemia, where no hostess goes about 
arranging groups and it is good manners to let people 
onopolize each other if they want to—and not to talk 
,out it afterward. Proctor wanted to take her home, but 
e would not allow that. Instead, she invited him to her 
adio to tea the next afternoon. 

Proctor arrived promptly. It was a beautifully furnished 
idio, and he had been long enough a Bohemian not to 
mder where Madeline ever found the money to furnish 
_ They made a short cut to friendship by talking about 
e deep things of life. These short cuts seem to occur 
ore readily when one of the friends is married. But on 
is occasion Proctor did not ask Madeline if she was 
arried—it is not always asked in the Bohemia that 
lieves in minding its own affairs—and he quite forgot to 
1 her that he was married. Somehow they were not 
\king of marriage—just of the other deep things of life. 
Proctor enjoyed himself so heartily that it was only after 
adeline had gone two or three times to the studio in 
oly to a knock and had said, “Not yet!” that it struck 
m it must be time to depart. He arranged to come back 
e next day. 

Thereafter for the rest of the week he called on Madeline 
ily, and the week fled so fast that it was Friday before he 
alized it and he had missed the night train for home. 


“After a Few Years it Isn’t the Man That Counts in Matrimony at All—or the Wife"’ 


Remorsefully he 
called up Nina on 
the telephone, only 
to be told that she 
had been trying to 
reach him; that 
Uncle Isaae and 
Aunt Bessie were ar- 
riving within the 
hour and werestay- 
ing till Sunday 
night. Dear Proc- 
tor need not come 
if he did not want 
to; he could per- 
haps run down on 
Monday and stay 
the rest of the week. 

Dear Proctor did 
not mean to come; 
he detested Uncle 
Isaac and Aunt 
Bessie as a man can: 
detest no one except 
his wife’s relatives 
who have tried to 
interfere with his 
marriage. All the 
same heappreciated 
Nina’s sweetness in 
letting him get out of the family reunion. He promised he 
would go home on Monday. But on Monday one of his 
editors arranged for a conference with him, and on Tuesday 
Madeline Brown was giving a studio supper; so Proctor 
thought he might as well wait till Wednesday before going 
home. Meantime he saw Madeline every day. 

When he arrived—on Thursday—he industriously told 
his wife all about the people he had seen since he had left 
home, most conscientiously speaking of Miss Brown’s 
talent and good looks. But the baby was threatened with 
croup, and all the time he was talking Nina only half 
listened, thinking that maybe from downstairs she could 
detect the preliminary symptoms before the nurse would, 
who was sitting by the child’s bed. So, though she heard 
his words, they made no impression on her. Besides, 
though Nina was not exactly a snob, it would never have 
occurred to her that a girl who earned her own living could 
possibly enter into competition with her. 

Having made his monologue, Proctor listened while Nina 
told him how the children were, and what clever things 
each had said and done since daddy had last seen them. 
She told of the teas and dinners she had attended, Archie 
Somers, as usual, her cavalier. Then, the news having been 
exchanged, Nina went upstairs to see how the baby looked. 
When she returned Proctor laid down his paper. She 
smiled at him and took up her embroidery, but made no 
attempt at conversation. 

“Conversation?” reflected Proctor. 
I miss in my married life?”’ 

Certainly Madeline Brown had been supplying him with 
a good deal of it for ten days. 

“Tt is here,’ went on Proctor in thought—“‘here that 
married women lose out. Once they are married they fail 
to see the necessity of keeping up talk with their husbands.” 

Then Nina smiled at him tenderly, and, with a pang of 
reproach, he thought: 

“After all, she’s been a good wife and mother. If she 
fails me here and there, for all I know I fail her—not 
consciously, 
mind you— 
I’ve never 
cared for any 
woman but 
her— but un- 
consciously.” 

He might 
have been less 
contented with 
his attitude if 
he had known 
Nina had 
smiled that 
way at him 
because her 
conscience re- 
proached her 
for thinking 
that dear 
Proctor was a 
little dull. 

Now, Archie 
Somers was 
not really in 
love with her, 
of course, but 
he never 
lacked mate- 
rial for talk. 
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She inspired him, with no effort on her own part. Of course, 
though, Archie never did any work, and dear Proctor 
sacrificed himself unrelentingly to his art. 

“Has my dear boy worn himself to a frazzle this week 
writing and writing?” she asked. 

Then, indeed, Proctor’s conscience smote him, for not 
one line had he written. All his spare time had gone to 
Madeline Brown. 

“T’m afraid, dear,” he said, his eyes lowered, ‘that I’m 
not proud of my recent accomplishments.”’ 

“Never mind,” Nina said vaguely, her ears alert for a 
little cough abovestairs; “maybe you were storing up 
inspiration.” 

Proctor started. She had hit it! That was just what he 
was doing; for, under the spell of Madeline’s friendship, he 
had struck out a series of ideas for a new set of stories. 
Well, it was all right. After all, whom was he working for if 
not for Nina and the children? 

During the next two weeks he absorbed more and more 
inspiration from Madeline. He began the new stories and 
read her his work. She found it perfect. 

“Madeline, you’re so wonderful!” he said on one of the 
afternoons when he had been talking to her about his 
plans. “You never talk to me about your own work. I 
never knew such self-suppression.”’ 

“Oh, but my work’s nothing,” she said in a slow, sweet 
voice. ‘‘Nina doesn’t bother you with hers, does she?” 

The assumption was that pretty soon Madeline and Nina 
were to meet and to be the best of friends. They made it 
a point of speaking of her at least once during a meeting. 

He did not reply to her question about his wife, but 
went on: 

“You must know, Madeline, that your work means as 
much to me as mine means to you.” 

“Oh, Proctor!” she said, a touch of melancholy in her 
voice. “TI have no illusions about my work. I am noth- 
ing—a little voice piping in the wilderness! I could not 
hope to do anything by myself or for myself. And even for 
anyone whom I would gladly help, like you, I am of so 
little worth that I ean—I can only hold the pens.” 

A picture he had seen in boyhood of little Dora holding 
the pens for David Copperfield came before his eyes. The 
sentimental warmth he had felt for Dora he now trans- 
ferred to Madeline, who was no more like Dora than a 
competent seagoing steamer is like a rudderless dory. 

“Madeline,” he murmured, “if only I could tell you 
what you mean to me!” 

“Do I, Proctor?” she sighed. “Ah, me! In this difficult 
world it is well to know one definite truth, even if—even if 
one dare not dwell upon that.” 

Thereupon they fell silent and sighed, and looked into 
the hearth fire before which they were sitting. Each 
thought the other was thinking unutterable things—and, 
indeed, each was! It was a nice, sentimental hour. 

The next day Proctor was back in Madeline’s studio; 
but that did not count, because he was not seeing her 
alone. She was giving a studio tea. He was talking to one 
Boyer, a young writer who had not been in Bohemia long 
enough to realize that the Simon-pure Bohemian does not 
care a tinker’s curse what a person’s background or past 
has been or what his future is to be. He counts each 
person as standing for the day on his own legs. So Boyer 
said of Madeline Brown: 

“What I admire about her isn’t her beauty, though 
that’s evident—or her talent, for I’ve never seen evidence 
that she has any. But I do like the fact of all she’s given 
up for the sake of work.” 

“Given up!” exclaimed Proctor. 
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He and Madeline had talked very intimately, but she 
had said very little about herself that was not vague. She 
had spoken in full detail of one vital love affair; she had 
told him so much about her feelings that he felt he had 
stuff about feminine psychology to use in his stories for the 
next year. But as to real facts, such as how tall she was or 
how old, or how often she saw her own people, or where 
they lived, he knew nothing. 

“Surely,” said young Boyer—‘‘surely you know she’s 
Stuyvesant Brown’s younger daughter!” 

Stuyvesant Brown’s younger daughter, whose maternal 
grandfather had left her all his wealth and who was one of 
the richest girls in the world! And she had given up all the 
worldly glory that was hers—to work! She had seen the 
hollowness of mere social triumphs and was willing to lend 
her lovely spirit to inspire others. Proctor Bruce almost 
worshiped her! 

He stayed till all the other guests had gone; 
took Madeline’s hand and reverently kissed it. 

“Madeline, I know all,” he said; ‘‘and it only shows me 
that you are a thousand times more rare even than I had 
guessed. That you, who had the world at your feet 

“Oh!” cried Madeline. ‘‘I never wanted you to guess!” 

But she did. She had been impatiently wondering when 
he would find out. His knowledge of her worldly glory 
would add a new element to their friendship, and Madeline 
liked variety. That was one reason why she had taken a 
studio. ‘“‘It was so perfect just as it was,’”’ she sighed. 

She was looking very lovely in a pale green dress that 
brought out the sheen of her hair and lay shimmering 
against her fair throat. As she spoke she swayed a little 
toward him. 

“Tsn’t it more perfect now?” whispered Proctor. 

Words have a way sometimes of carrying unpremedi- 
tated action in their train. Proctor certainly never intended 
Madeline to sway into his arms. What was really in his 
mind and feeling was this: Some seven or eight years 
before he had fallen in love with a rich, pretty girl. Very 
well; her lack of supreme tact had 
made him self-conscious. Was it ust 3 : 
in him, really, to be dazzled by a 
girl’s money and then think he i 
loved her? Would he have loved 
Nina if she had been poor? Or 
would he have passed on and been 
dazzled by someone else with 
moneybags? Nina’s own unspoken 7 
question had put the doubt into ( 
his heart. It was her own fault. 

Andnow hehad been attracted— 
not in love, of course, but in 
friendship—to another 
beautiful girl, who had in- 
finitely more money than 
Nina—and hehad not known 
that she was anything but 
a poor though lovely work- 
ing girl. Well, did not that 
prove he was a fine, disin- 
terested fellow, no matter 
how his own wife might 
doubt him and patronize 
him? 

Something like that was 
in Proctor’s feeling; but he 
did not understand it at 
all. He only knew that he 
thought well of himself and 
of the world, and especially 
of Madeline. He only knew 
that his feelings were in a 
whirl. Hedrewthatswaying 
figure close and kissed her. 

“Oh! Go away!” whis- 
pered Madeline. ‘‘What 
have you done? Oh, go!” 

Next moment Proctor was mopping his brow outside the 
door and asking himself what he had done, indeed. 

Within a day or two of this occasion Nina held a con- 
versation with Archie Somers. These conversations had 
been increasingly frequent as Proctor’s week-ends at home 
had been briefer. Proctor’s devotion had been more 
marked than at any time since the coming of the last baby, 
and yet Nina felt vaguely dissatisfied; there had been 
something perfunctory, unspontaneousin what he had said 
and done. She was instinctively turning to Archiefor balm 
for a considerably wounded vanity. 

“Archie, dear,”’ she said, standing by the piano before 
which he sat, having just finished a fervid love song, 
“Archie, dear, you really-truly ought to marry some nice 
ers ! 

The remark made Archie feel the least bit restless. Her 
“‘really-truly’’ was an indication that she knew she had 
said it a good many times before, but it was a dashed sight 
easier to say a thing like that than to listen to it and play 
up to it. Archie, like Madeline Brown, wanted a little 
variety. Besides, he had thrown all the soul he had on tap 
that afternoon into the love song. — 


then he 


“T tell you, Nina,” he said in a reasonable tone, “I think 
you are right.” 

“Of course I am!” she said, concealing her amazement 
and disappointment at his answer. 

“1’d do it in a minute, except that I don’t want to leave 
you alone.” 

Nina felt irritated. 

“My dear child! I’m not alone. I have Proctor.” 

“For week-ends,’’ said Archie, who was not wholly 
averse to a quarrel. Nina really did take a lot of a man’s 
time. 

“T could have him all the time if I-wished. He has to 
have a quiet place in New York.” 

“Well, why don’t you get a place ina New York suburb 
and build a little tower off on one corner of the lot for him? 
He’d be quiet then and you could share his fun.” 

“Tt’s a good idea,” said Nina, fuming inwardly; ‘‘and 
then I could make the poor dear boy go out more than he 
does. He doesn’t really have any fun, Archie.” 

_ She had forgotten all about Archie, and her anger and 
a little sense of fear made her look very pretty. She sud- 
denly made a new appeal to Archie—that of the neglected 
wife. He had not believed in that really, in spite of a letter 
his old college friend, Boyer, had written him. Well, Nina 
could have him for her knight—for a while anyhow. 

“Poor Nina!” he said gotHly, “At least I am yours as 
long as you need me.’ 

Then Nina surprised them both. She slapped his face; 
and the action was quite as unpremeditated as Proctor’s 
kiss to Madeline. Archie went home furious and Nina 
locked herself in her room and cried. That night Archie 
called, contrite and affectionate. 

“Of course it’s all gossip,” he said, “‘this friendship with 
Madeline Brown that my chum Boyer wrote me of. . It’s all 
right among fine-arts people, that sort of thing. I saw lots 
of it in Paris and London. But, you see, Boyer’s new to 
that sort of thing. He’s still bourgeois ‘and it seems to 
him awful picturesque and wicked.” 


**I Knocked Three Times, and Then I Couldn’t Wait Any Longer’’ 


“T knew that was what you meant all the time,” said 
Nina, cold despair at her heart, and a hot passion to learn 
more. ‘Proctor has told me all about this girl and wants 
me to meet her.” 

“Of course he has, and I don’t know what got into me 
that I 

“That’s all right, Archie dear,” cooed Nina, impatient 
that he could be wasting time thinking of his petty self; 
“and she’s a perfectly lovely girl. Have you met her?” 

“Not exactly; but, of course, all the world knows old 
Stuyvesant Brown’s younger daughter.”’ 

“Oh!” said Nina in a queer tone. 

“Tsn’t that the same girl Proctor told you about?” 
queried: Archie naively. 

““Of course it is!”” choked Nina. ‘‘How many girl friends 
do you think a married man has time for? I’m expecting 


-her up here for a week-end visit before long.”’ 


Nina would have spent a sleepless night if she had not 
remembered that she was probably older than Madeline 
Brown and must not take chances with her complexion; 


so, instead of weeping, she took a nerve Bei and com- 


posed herself to rest. 


_ Early the next morning she took a train to New orl 
She went to her husband’s rooms, but he was out. Shi 
saw with anger that a picture, which must be Madelin, 
Brown’s, stood on his writing desk side by side with zt 
picture of herself and the children. 

“He is with her now,” Nina said; 
she lived a 

She went systematically through Proctor’s writing desk. 
There was a pile of notes from Madeline, each one friend, 
lier than the former. The second from the last began. 
“Dear You!” and ended “‘ Your Lady of Inspiration.” Th 
last had no superscription and read briefly: ‘Come to mi 
at once! We must talk, must decide what to do.” 

Nina sat down, her rich color dying suddenly, her brow’ 
eyes sick with fear. 

“Oh, something has happened!” she said. 
cares! Oh, could he care for anyone but me?” 

She went back year ky year over her married 
Proctor, saw her mistakes and his, always with a : i) 
all she had brought him. “‘But Madeline—she's re 
than I, as pretty, and younger : 

Then she went again over her married life with P 
this time with no pride in what she had brought hi 
the first time she realized that nothing in the wo 
money, not beauty, not health or youth—ean give 
bond for holding love. Only love itself knows 
wants and its first demand is for freedom. 

Nina felt stripped, poor, beaten. It was chara 
of her splendid common sense that, when once s] 
stood her situation, she did not let her feelings obsi 
issues. She realized that there was no. use in 
energy by saying what Proctor, father of her four b 
children, husband of a devoted wife, should have 
been. The matter concerned what he was and w 

“The question is,” Nina said: “Am I ready 
Proctor up?” i 

Any beautiful heiress in the world inight lové 
tor, Nina thought, and count, for him, the world 
But this particul 
Madeline Brown 
would she sacrifice? — 

“Tl go and see,” 
said. 
She powdered here } 
proceeded to the studio ad. 
dress she had copied fron 
one of Madeline’s notes. _ 

Proctor meantime hac 


passed a bad couple of a 


“and if I knew when 


4 He—hx | 


He wanted to go bac 
Madeline, and he did 
want to. He should very 
much have liked to know 
what that kiss of their: 
meant, but he was not sur¢ 
that he wanted Madeline’: 
interpretation. He though 
of Nina with compunction 
and called himself a Janus, 
headed villain. And all the 
time he was wondering hoy 
he could use the situation it 
astory. He did not exactly 
fear meeting either Nina 4 
Madeline. 

“You can always ‘bluf 
em,” he said; “‘it’s ; a 
I can’t bluff. ” 

Madeline’snote’ auraeon| 
ing him was, however, im 
perative. Whena man hai 
kissed a woman he owes he’ 
something—that is, he doe} 
if he wants to owe it. S¢ 
Proctor went to the studi 
and found Madeline dresse¢ 
most becomingly in silver and black velvet. Her very! firs 
words struck the note of melancholy relinquishment. _ 

“You!” she said, giving him her two hands. “I thought 
at first, we had better not meet again.” 

Proctor had meant to strike a sensible, practical note 
but he felt that he could not interrupt a lady. 

“And yet,” Madeline said, ‘‘we have meant so much te 
each other in the past. At least we have the past.” 

A little practical voice in Proctor, mindful of two 0 
three good stories Madeline had inspired, wanted to say 
“You betcha we have the past!” But his sentimenta 
surface murmured: “Always, Madeline.” 

“Tf I put self first,’’ Madeline said, “I could not hope t( 
help you. If you only thought of yourself —_—” 

She paused; and somehow or other she ticked int 
Proctor’s mind the words she wished him to say, and hi 
said them: 

“Or if I dared think of you, Madeline!” 

“Or if you dared think of me, dear Proctor,’’ she it 
with that sweetness which only perfect abnegation ei 
“But we dare not think of ourselves.” 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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“‘Senator Paxton, Gentlemen,’’ Was the Way Broad Presented Me 


XI 

HE more I saw of Rogers the better I liked him—for 
[’ my purposes. He was not the sort I would choose for 

a fishing companion or on a trip to Europe, or to any 
her place where you expect a man to open his shutters 
id let in a little of the light of day. He never forgot his 
yse. I think I never saw him without his Prince Albert 
yat in my first two years of association with him, except 
iee. I hurried into his room in a hotel one morning and 
iught him in his shirt sleeves. He blushed, as if I had 
stected him in an immodesty; but I was greatly relieved. 
had a sort of idea he slept in his regalia. I know that in 
ise of a midnight fire he would have climbed with dignity 
ywn the fire escape wearing his plug hat. 

“You know,” I said to him one day, “I shall be obliged 
) expend large sums of money in this enterprise.” 

“TJ assume so.” 

‘“And incur many obligations.” 

~“T expect that.” 

“And play a heap of practical politices—very practical 
deed.” 

i“ Yes.” 

“Oh, there’s no use in going into details. You under- 
and what I mean.” 

“Senator,” he said, “I foresee the disaster that will 
ome to our country under the government of the oppo- 
tion, and it seems to me we-are warranted in taking 
ay steps that will tend to make certain the relief which 
aly our party can afford, with, perhaps, myself as its 
umble instrument.” 

Well, there was no more to be said. I was free to go as 
ir as I liked, wasn’t I? Not that I needed any justifica- 
on or incentive, you understand; but it was comfortable 
)» know that what I had in the show window duplicated 
hat I had on the shelves. 

Broadly speaking, the operations I had in mind were 
ased on the fundamental proposition that trying to get 
omething for nothing is an erroneous and futile proceed- 
ig. This Is especially true in politics. In the course of 
[ty years in that interesting but inconclusive business— 
olities—I never yet found a man who would do anything 
‘orth while for me without his guid pro quo. Conversely, 
either would I. Youcan’taska favor without assuming an 
bligation, and the great incentive to patriotism always is 
ork. Men do things for party motives. 
That is true; but the reason men do things for party 
iotives is not because the sole consideration is a party 
ne, but because coupled with that is the idea that this 
arty service will bring an individual reward, or distinc- 
‘on, or something. I refer to politicians, of course. The 
iass of the voters—the mass—have no more idea why 
hey vote as they do than they have of the oversoul. 
Ve, the people, inherit much of our politics and guess the 
alance. Environment and conjecture account for most of 
ur popular voting, and hope for all the rest. 


I felt there would be a great advantage to the country 
if I could win my fight, for I knew that under our party 
system the people were better off than under any other 
that had been evolved. I was patriotic to that extent. 
The greater advantage I had in mind was not the advan- 
tage of the country. The benefit was to be, for me and the 
men associated with me, power. That’sit. Power! What 
we wanted was the directing hand, and the acute selfish- 
ness of all politics was in that; for, if we could direct, we 
could also divert. 

No party can be maintained except with pap. 

It is disgusting, but it is true. And it runs from the 
bottom to the top—from the floater, who will not vote 
unless he gets a two-dollar bill, to the legal and forensic 
giant, who gives his intellect and his oratory with the hope 
that one day he may achieve the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Congress closed on the fourth of March in the usual dis- 
cordant disorder. It was our last Congress, and every 
appropriation bill had so many riders on it that each looked 
like a porcupine. It was our final clean-up and we dipped in 
as far as we could. 

Everybody on our side helped everybody else, while 
the opposition stood round and squawked and told what 
they would do to us when they secured control. We per- 
petrated so many outrages on the opposition that the 
House and Senate chambers sounded like boiler shops 
in big locomotive works, so noisy were their protests. 

“Bill,” said Pemberton Key, the Democratic leader, 
to me on the last night of the session, ““what are you 
wolves trying to do, anyhow?” 

“Pem,’’ I replied, ‘“‘even wolves must live. We are 
gathering a little sustenance for the hungry days that 
are coming.” 

““Proceed,’”’ he said. ‘‘Proceed, for you are close to 
the end of things; but take it from me, Bill, who 
knows, you won’t get near enough to the kitchen 
after we get in to smell the cooking.” 

That made me grin. Pemberton Key didn’t 
know it, but it was my plan to incite him and his 
colleagues to all sorts of attacks on the body poli- 
tic, including a decrease of the revenues through 
a tariff reduction, and lead them gently to their 
aggregated and inevitable dooms. I had designs 
on Key. I needed him in my business. I hated 
to think of it, but if Key could bring about a 
business depression and a financial panic and a 
period of unemployment, I felt sure I could restore 
prosperity through the medium of the election of 
James Jason Rogers as President. 

Congress quit. As we made our last foray on 
the Treasury the newly elected President was on 
his way to the front steps of the Capitol to tell 
the assembled tourists how his party intended to 
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redeem the nation, and to promise immediate and 
sweeping tariff revision, a close scrutiny of trusts and 
illegal combinations of capital, and so on, up to a 
peroration intimating that, so far as the American 
people were concerned, Paradise was regained at 
twelve, noon, on that identical day. 

““Pem,” I said to Pemberton Key, “‘I can’t see that 
you left anything out of the program except the im- 
mediate incarceration of all of our fellows in Fortress 
Monroe.” 

Key laughed. 

“That will come later, no doubt,’ he said. 


XII 


ONGRESS went into extra session to revise the 

tariff. When the bill reached the Senate side it 
made our revered policy of protection look like a camel 
in the molting season. The body of a tariff was there, 
but the protective feature hung only in shreds and 
patches. We rose day after day and solemnly called 
the attention of the opposition to the disastrous re- 
sults that must come from their wild foray against 
the very citadel of the nation’s prosperity; and when 
Key needed a vote, or two or three, in the Finance 
Committee, under cover, Gainer and Masters and 
Freeman and myself saw to it that he had whatever 
was necessary. Far be it from us, behind closed 
doors, not to assist the opposition to further deeds 
of economic violence. 

Meantime Pliny had made his preliminary report. 
He had been to all the Southern States, where our 
party was merely a name and a subterfuge for Federal 
officeholding by those who professed its principles, 
and he had spent considerable promotion money. Act- 
ing on my instructions he had sown theseed. He had 
opened avenues of wealth for the pleasant parade of 
the gentlemen who must be made to feel that their 
consciences, their patriotism, their hope for the future 
well-being of our country, their love for the toiling masses, 
must rally them to the support of a candidate for President 
four years hence who would lead us out of the swamp of 
depression into which we were being forced by the opposi- 
tion, and restore them to the government pay roll. 

Pliny made Rogers patriots out of a good many post- 
masters and marshals and United States district attor- 
neys, I must say; but he also impressed on them that they 
must remain patriotic—from our viewpoint—and deliver 
the goods when called on, or there would be no further 
access to our funds. In those days we bought nothing 
unsight, unseen. We established cordial relations, made 
deposits as our guaranties of good faith, and held out 
entrancing prospects. 

Limpton had his press bureau ready for work. There 
had been rumors of something I was doing; and various 
eminent citizens, with a keen desire to dip into the war 
chest, had visited me casually to discover what was in 
progress. Our first press broadside told of the loss the 
revision of the tariff meant in dollars and cents to the 
workingman, to the manufacturer, to the business man, to 
the capitalist. It was dispassionate and well fortified by 
figures that I had prepared myself, which were convincing, 
whether they were correct or not. 

We followed that with another broadside just as the bill 
was signed. This one was fortified with interviews from 
our tariff barons and owners of our infant industries, each 
one of whom wept 
bitterly over the 
prospect, but 
avowed there was 
no recourse but to 
cut wages or shut 
up shop. We were 
self - righteously 
sorry. We pointed 
out how we had 
warned the reckless 
and unscrupulous 
opposition of these 
dire results sure to 
come from their 
criminal disregard 
of thefundamentals 
of our prosperity. 
But there it was, 
and what was the 
remedy? 

The remedy was 
toelect JamesJason 
Rogers, that ster- 
ling protectionist, 
that brave soldier, 
that eminent 
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statesman, that loyal and self- 
sacrificing patriot, President of the 
United States. I went right out in 
the open then. Rogers was in the 
running. It was astonishing how 
much newspaper support through- 
out the country Limpton had ac- 
cumulated. Everybody helped with 
that—advertisers whom we could 
control through our banking con- 
nections mostly—and there were 
few cities where the name of James 
Jason Rogers did not inspire edi- 
torial whoops of commendation 
from day to day. 

Rogers had been skillfully em- 
ployed. We had a Rogers bureau, 
headed by Horace Talbot, a young 
man I brought in from the West. 
It was the business of Talbot to see 
to it that Rogers had invitations to 
speak at big gatherings in all parts 
of the country. Often, I suppose, 
banquet committees wondered why 
Rogers was the star speaker on their 
program. Talbot knew. He kept 
track of these affairs through a clip- 
ping bureau and he always could 
impress a leading local citizen or a 
bunch of them, through our financial 
friends, that Rogers must appear. 
These, in turn, impressed the local banquet committees. 
And Rogers appeared, accompanied by a subterranean 
person who silently saw toit that the newspapers had plenty 
of pictures of Rogers and the full text of hisspeech. Rogers 
always dwelt on the criminal procedure of the opposition 
in causing the distress to the country that was even then 
becoming apparent and that undoubtedly would grow 
greater and greater as this baleful legislation proceeded in 
its fell course toward our economic destruction. 

Pliny skittered back and forth across the South as 
noiselessly as a bug on a pond, leaving a little money here 
and a little money there, and holding things steady. 
Limpton’s press bureau grew to great proportions. He 
literally plastered James Jason Rogers all over the United 
States. James Jason himself proceeded urbanely on his 
way, saying nothing that was incendiary but saying every- 
thing he did say in that weighty manner of his which car- 
ried conviction. I engaged a suite of rooms in a hotel, 
labeled them National Headquarters for James Jason 
Rogers, and we went at it. 

My first concern was with the National Committee, 
for I foresaw that I had, as yet, no monopoly on South- 
ern delegates. Others could forage in that sunny region, 
and others did. My advantage was that I was in first and 
that I had most money. What I wanted to nail down was 
the committee, for the committee would make up the tem- 
porary roll of delegates for the convention, and it was 
imperative that my black, black-and-tan, and scattering 
white Rogers patriots should be on that temporary roll. 
So I went after those eminent National Committee leaders 
one by one. 

It would take a book to tell of all the methods I used 
to establish in the minds of a majority of that. dignified 
organization the immutable fact that the salvation of the 
nation, of the party, of themselves, as well as the salving 
of them, rested entirely on their being for Rogers first, last 
and all the time. I got my majority. It took more than 
ayear. It cost me money and time, and the exertion of all 
sorts of influences; but I got them, and I used them when 
the time came. 

Good Lord, what a hurly-burly that office of mine was! 
It was crowded from morning until midnight with men 
from all parts of the country, who came to see whether 
there was anything in it for them. I kept a separate set of 
books for the recording of promises of offices, principally 
postmasterships, to lovers of their country who were 
anxious to help in the good cause but deemed the laborer 
worthy of his hire. I kept another separate set of books 
for registering advances made to prominent citizens, who 
were sure a great deal of good could be done and excellent 
results attained by the judicious distribution of a little 
money in their districts. Of course, they all said, I under- 
stood how it was. They were loyally with me and would 
use their own money to help, but unfortunately they 
happened to be somewhat hard up at the time, and so on. 
So I usually gave those who had any influence a percentage 
of what they asked. That is the most respectable way to 
bribe a man I know. Occasionally some of this sort of 
money goes where it is meant to go, but not often. Ordi- 
narily it gets no farther politically than the pocket of the 
man who takes it. 

I was the Prince Fortunatus of politics. I was the 
Christmas tree. It was not long in getting about that 
I was a high, wide and handsome performer, who had more 
money than brains—was, indeed, rather weak-minded, 
didn’t know much about politics, and was spending like a 
sailor with asouse. I don’t think I escaped a single grafter. 


The South Shaped Up Well. 
Installment Plan, a Few Dollars Each Trip 
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They all came in—publicity grafters, religious grafters, 
social grafters, lodge grafters, ministerial grafters, women 
grafters, newspaper grafters—every known sort of grafter 
and some who were unknown, and who landed me because 
of that fact. I kept open house. If any man came to see 
me who didn’t want something for himself, as an induce- 
ment and stimulation for his untiring efforts in this great 
and holy cause, he escapes my memory. 

We expanded. Our tariff producers, noting our methods 
and the effect of them, produced liberally, incited by the 
efforts of Masters, Freeman, Uncle Lemuel Sterry and 
others of my associates. I had plenty of money, and I 
began sending funds to many of the Northern States to 
accelerate the uprising of the people and the formation of 
James Jason Rogers organizations. Now there is a curious 
feature of a political movement of this kind. After a 
certain momentum has been attained it attracts men and 
money to it by a sort of hypnotism. They get to thinking 
about it, and the first thing they know they are shouting 
for it and contributing to it. A good deal of this is caused, 
of course, by an atmosphere of success. The human race 
is largely composed of trailers. Not many are successful, 
but all like to be associated with a winner. Before we had 
been going a year we had, through our newspapers, estab- 
lished by strenuous claims a sort of belief that we should 
win with Rogers. After that they came tumbling in. 

I met and counseled with hundreds of men who were 
fanatically for Rogers in that anteconvention campaign 
and afterward, who had no reason at all for being with us 
except that some subconscious influence was at work on 
them. They began to think we should win. They became 
certain we would win. And they hastened to get on the 
band wagon. I figured on a revolt, but I started a revolu- 
tion. I made James Jason Rogers a household name, and 
my volatile countrymen. concurred to a great and gratifying 
extent. 

Not that I did not have opposition—not that. I was 
opposed in more ways than seemed possible when I was 
figuring out my chances. You see I had mostly been a cog 
in the political wheel, and had not done much in the way of 
leadership: except to deliver my own state whenever re- 
quired and take part in theinner conferences. This assump- 
tion of a star part in our quadrennial show made other and 
older leaders jealous. A politician is very much like an 
actor. He always thinks he is entitled to the lead and 
always abhors any other who usurps that place. The sur- 
est way to implant undying hatred in the bosom of a polit- 
ical leader is to shove him out of the limelight. Most of 
these old boys say they are insensible to newspaper praise 
or blame;. but. we’ll forget that. They love the praise and 
they never arrive at a point where the blame doesn’t get 
under their hides. They do not read the papers! Oh, 
no—never; not a paper except all of them, and they are 
the main props of the clipping bureaus. 

Take my own case. Some of those cartoons they printed 
about me make me scream yet, and there was a time when 
I thought of throwing away the whole game and going 
out with a howitzer after several artists and writers I could 
name. I used to snap my fingers at them—in public—but 
in private I came very close to snapping arteries in my rage. 

Also, I was running a close corporation. I had given 
some of my friends, who were loudest in proclaiming my 
arrogant assumption of dictatorship, a chance to come in. 
They couldn’t see it at the time. When they began to see 
it I was blind to them. Others I determined not to admit 
in any event. Some of my highly esteemed colleagues in 
politics had developed the faculty of grabbing the credit 


Pliny Was Successfully Securing Those Patriots on the 


-and respectability. You never knew a millionaire i 
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and the emoluments for an 
prise in which they might ha 
remotely associated. If you ga 
them an inch they took every 
in sight and searched the 1 
to see whether there were 
cealed treasures. I knew t 
had experience of them. § 


nestly and forcibly. Thisw. 
I knewif I could nominate m 
they would be compelled to come 
on my terms, and I did not inte 
to receive any of them o 
terms; for if I had I should so 
have been out myself. fe ‘3 
They cadged and cajoled abo 
for a time, and then they tried 
work some of the old tricks on 
They developed candidates, ] 
a visit from old Cato Enders, 
had been state boss of a 
portant state for many y 
looked like a spider, talk 
crow and acted like a scorpio 
declared in on everything go 
declared out whenever th 
failure. He was spending his 
ing days in the Senate. 
ever stop to think about the ruling passion in the] 
a man who has grabbed all he can? What is it t 
millionaire seeks after he has robbed to get his mi 
What is it a thug who gets up in the world tries to att 
What is it they all want—the men who wreck railr 
water stocks and juggle politics, and club and steal 
hammer and jam their way to affluence? Recogni 


life, for example, who, as soon as he had contrived his 
lions, didn’t make a dead set for the most exelusive ely t 
and the most select society. 

And it is the same everywhere else. Why do thes 
cessful but bar-sinistered men seek cmbanadonee . 
political preferment, and that sort of thing? They wa 
to be respectable. They crave recognition. Now and th — 
a pirate remains a pirate, but not often. Usually he at 
in for charity or the uplift or philanthropy, think 
rub off the grime he got when accumulating his 
by giving those dollars to highly reputable enterpri 
the amelioration of the conditions he helped create. T 
reflected-glory boys are as numerous as they are path net | 
No conventions are heeded when one is getting his millio 


but once one has them he becomes, except in rare instane 
as conventional as a fleur-de-lis on French wall paper. 

Old Cato Enders was no exception. He craved respe 
bility. He had put himself in the Senate, where his 
function was to vote and grab as much patronage 
could, and he felt it was humiliating to be ignored 
selection of a presidential candidate. He had particip: 
in the making and unmaking of many in his time, an 
didn’t like to be excluded this time. It hurt his prid 
more than that, he fancied it might hurt his pera 
He came in one day. 

‘“‘Senator,” he said, ‘what is all this I hear about yc’ 
advocacy of some man named Rogers for our next eT 
dential nomination?” 4 

“Why, senator, I can’t say. What have you hear 

“JT hear you are making a very vigorous campai 
him—very vigorous—and that you are not consulting W. 
many of the recognized leaders of the party.” 

“Both of those propositions are true to some exten 

“Well, do you think that is wise?” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, I merely asked. We have.a large number 
gates from our state, you know. I thought possi 
might be of use to you; but of course, if that i 
case ——” 

“Why, senator, I shall be very glad to have’ 
gates from your state. You cannot doubt that.” 

“Oh! Isit possible? Iwas led to believe, from wl 
in the papers, that you have yourman nominee 

“Oh, no; not at all.” 

Isaw what was coming. He was there to see wh 
be obtained for his delegates if he delivered ther 
looking for a price. 

“Well, then, if that is the case, what had you ex) 
to offer us in return for our support?” 

“Why, I offer you the best possible: candi¢ 
chance to do a great service for your country, I 
assurance of our cordial codéperation with you in all 
in your state in the event of victory.” zi 

He was crumpled in his chair. His little green e} res 
left my face. ey: 

“I know,” he said; “I know; but what tangibl 
sition have you to make?” SE ae 

I thought it best to get him out in the open. 

“What do you want?” I asked bluntly. 
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Oh, my dear senator, that is a leading question. I 


-t nothing to which I am not entitled by virtue of my 
tion and my great delegate strength.” 

Well, what?” And I was brutal about it. 

le straightened in his chair. His voice hardened. All 
suavity disappeared. 

‘Since you put it that way,” he said, “I'll tell you what 
.nt: I want to name the next Secretary of the Treasury 
, I want to name the Ambassador to Great Britain. 
.nt absolute control of all Federal appointments in my 
‘2 and I want complete recognition in this campaign. 
int to be known in it equally with you.” 

‘Are those your terms?” 

‘They are.” 


stood up by my desk. 
Well, senator,” I said, “‘you, of course, can have con- 
‘of all the Federal appointments in your state, and you 
-ibly can name the Ambassador to Great Britain, de- 
jing on howmuch your candidate gives to the campaign 
1; but you cannot name the next Secretary of the 
asury. As for this campaign, I have bossed it so far and 
-, going to boss it until the end, whatever that may be.” 
‘We have many delegates.” 

I know that; but your terms are too hard.” 

You may need us.” 

Possibly.” 

‘I desire to name the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

lost my temper. 

‘You do, do you, you old fraud? Don’t you suppose 
1ow why you want that office rather than any other? 
vt you think I have been round Washington long 
ugh to realize what a man like you can do with the 
‘trol of the Treasury in his pocket? You can’t have it! 
it’s flat!” 

Te pulled himself to his feet. 

Allright!” he said. “All right! That’s definite enough; 
' I want to tell you one thing before I go, and that is 
': You won’t get a vote in that convention from my 
‘e—not a vote! I’ll show you what I can do to you. 
y, you swell-headed, arrogant amateur, we’ll take you 
‘rt to see what makes you tick before we get through 
h you.” 

fe tottered out. I was a little sorry I had lost my tem- 
; but myself and my friends would need that Secretary 
he Treasury ourselves. 

. day or two afterward the newspapers had a story that 
Honorable Claude Carrothers, a highly respectable 
\o from the senator’s state, aged seventy-six and richer 
n Dives, would undoubtedly have the 
2gates for President at the next national 
vention, and that amovement was under 
y to organize Carrothers state campaign 
amittees in numerous other sections of 
country. When I read that I knew old 
So was putting on the screws. 


XIIT 


{ THE end of the third year I felt that 
- I was on fairly safe ground. I was in 
itrol of the Southern-delegate situation, 
ich was the keystone to my arch. I had 
orable assurances of excellent support in 
ny of the Northern States. I was still 
funds and my candidate was advertised 
2 a chewing gum or a baking powder. 
was known from one end of the country 
the other as the potential Moses to lead 
: people out of the sterile wilderness of 
iff for revenue only. 
Che economic situation was working to 
‘entire satisfaction. I had seen to it that 
every place where there was a partisan 


Rogers Continued Making Decorous Speeches at Decorous Intervals, 


millowner who could be induced to run on short time, or 
cut wages, he wasso induced. I used my tariff connections 
unceasingly and the tariff connections of those in my or- 
ganization. I had my newspapers—I controlled a great 
string of them by this time—elaborate every case of eco- 
nomic depression they could discover or my agents could 
discover or create for them, and point out that the only way 
to prosperity was through the election of James Jason 
Rogers, the peerless champion of high wages, high tariff 
and high devotion to the principles of the Fathers, as set 
down in that venerated document, the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I had speakers out in all parts of the country. My local 
organizations were working vigorously, because I kept 
them liberally supplied with money. We fastened the hard 
times to the opposition, impaled them with the responsi- 
bility. They roared in protest; but we had too much 
money for them, too many avenues for publicity, and made 
our charges stick. Besides, business was really bad, owing 
to the tariff disturbance. Revenues had fallen off. A bond 
issue was talked of. The whole situation played into our 
hands. 

Rogers continued making decorous speeches at decorous 
intervals. His foot never slipped once—nor his tongue. 
The grafters swarmed round me like flies in a country hotel 
dining room. I sedulously courted my national committee- 
men, obligating every one I could; so there was no escape 
from me. The South shaped up well. Pliny was securing 
those patriots on the installment plan, a few dollars each 
trip. He kept their cupidity whetted and their desires 
unsatisfied. He watched and tended them, and before each 
state outfit he dangled the promise of great and enduring 
reward, to be paid after correct performance at the con- 
vention. 

I was astonished at my own success. In three years I 
had nationalized a man, revived a party, established myself. 
I had graduated from retail politics to wholesale politics. 
I carried all kinds in stock—some good, some bad, but 
mostly the regulation, old-fashioned brands. 

About a year before the convention I decided it was time 
tomakemy grand assault. I checked up everywhere. Things 
were in good shape. I lacked only about two hundred dele- 
gates of the number necessary to nominate. I was sure 
I could acquire—acquire is the word—those; but in order 
to make it certain I went over to New York and saw Broad. 


Time was when Broad frightened me. Now he only 
amused me. I had his million and had spent most of it. 
He was in the position of a bank that has extended a big 
line of credit to a business man who has fallen into difficul- 
ties, and must go on giving him credit in order to protect 
the former loans. 

““What is it? What is it? What is it?” Broad stormed. 

I lighted a cigar before I spoke. I took my time about it. 
Broad sat glaring at me, but that didn’t feeze me. 

“Mr. Broad,” I said, “‘I want you to get together all the 
men who contributed to that original million dollars, and 
as many more as you know who may be vitally interested 
in this campaign. I have sent for some men from Chicago 
and from Boston and from other places. They will! all be 
here to-morrow. I want these men and your men to meet 
to-morrow night at your house.” 

‘What for?”’ roared Broad. 
note! What for?” 

“T want to make a speech to them.” 

“Make a speech! Huh! What kind of a speech? Who 
wants to hear you make a speech?” 

“Well, I want to hear myself make it, for one. And the 
others will be interested too.” 

“Hear yourself make it? Huh! What about?” 

“Politics.” 

‘Politics? Damn politics! Look at the rotten things 
politics has done to us already! Politics! Too much poli- 
tics! Huh! Huh! Huh!” 

“T know; but this is important. It concerns the undo- 
ing of these things.” 

“Undoing? Undoing? Allright! Allright! All right! 


“What for? Hell of a 


They’ll be there. Fetch your gang too. All right! All 
right! Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! Can’t you see 
I’m busy? Good-by!”’ 


As I went out Plankington was coming in to get his 
orders about calling up those men and ordering them to be 
on hand. Broad was a despot and gloried in it. 

We met at eight o’clock. There were about twenty 
present, big men, important men, powerful men, men 
engrossed in making money and in love with using money 
for the power of it; hard men, unscrupulous men where 
money was concerned—men eager for interest, for divi- 
dends, for increment. Men who demanded their pounds of 
flesh and demanded that they should be off the juiciest and 
tenderest part. Perfect gentlemen; pillars of society; sup- 

porters of the church; leaders in all good works 
in their communities; but pirates—buccaneers— 
privateersmen—corsairs! 

“Senator Paxton, gentlemen,” 
was the way Broad presented me 
to the company. 

I looked them over. They wereall 
of a type—well-dressed, most of 
them with too much jowl, hard-eyed, 
nervous, and with that little set of 
crisscross lines about their noses that 
indicates unfailingly the continued 
sniff to locate the other fellow’s dol- 
lar; accomplished sleuths after the 
best of it; captains of industry and 
high finance. Good heavens! What 
would happen if they turned loose 
on one another while they were all 
together? [thought of that and con- 
cluded that Broad would come out 
of it with everything the others pos- 
sessed. They had some such idea, 
too, for they were as deferential to 
Broad as a peasant is to a priest. 
You’d have thought he was some 
Great Joss, to be bowed down to; 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Pan-American 


Pee ees our gain in exports to South America last 
year was small. Final figures may show that it 
amounted to four per cent of our gain in exports to the 
Allies and that our whole exports to that continent bore 
about the same proportion to total exports. In the grand 
total, in short, our sales to all South America would hardly 
have been missed. 

Normally we have no advantage in selling to South 
America, but are at a positive disadvantage. By mere 
geographical measurement the eastern part of that con- 
tinent is about as near to the chief ports of Europe as to 
our own. Measured along the more important lines of 
race, language, traditions, customs and—most. impor- 
tant of all—long-established business relationships, South 
America is far nearer to Europe than to the United States. 
For two generations Europe has played a leading, intimate 
part in developing and financing the country, while our 
part has been very slight. That we can step into Europe’s 
shoes overnight or in a decade is hardly to be expected. 

We believe heartily in the Pan-American idea in so far 
as it means better understanding, fuller confidence, closer 
relations, and more trade between the United States and 
Latin America. Whenever it is taken to mean an American 
league against Europe, with a more or less definite aim of 
excluding Europe, we see little virtue in it. If there is any 
question of belonging, South America belongs as much to 
Europe as to the United States, because it has derived so 
much from Europe. 

American union is good, but not with the implication of 
separateness from Europe. The latter implication would 
look odd when the country that is second in importance on 
this hemisphere—Canada—flies a European flag. An all- 
America that leaves out Canada, anyway, has a heavily 
qualified “all.” 


Paying the Martial Piper 


HE MUST be hard to please who cannot find a printed 
prediction of the political and economic effects of the 
war that is to his liking, no matter what his views may be. 
On the economic side, especially, the war has confounded 
all prophecies, and persons who ordinarily speak with 
authority hold the most divergent views. But a few facts 
are fairly indisputable. 

For example, the London Economist calculates that the 
direct money cost of the war, if continued on the present 
scale to the end of March, will reach forty-three billion 
dollars, with an approximately equal increase in the debts 
of the belligerents. This debt means an annual interest 
charge of two and a quarter billion dollars. This means, 
again, that the annual charge on England, France, Italy, 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary for interest on 
the war debt will come to more than they spent on army 
and navy before the war. 

Keeping up the military and naval establishments in 
those countries before the war involved heavy taxation. 
If they should utterly disarm taxation would be heavier 
than before to meet the enormous increase in debt charge. 


Whatever military establishments they maintain will add. 
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just that much to the burden. The Economist gives Ger- 
many’s army and navy expenditures the year before the 
war at four hundred and ninety million dollars, in round 
numbers, and the annual charge on the war debt that will 
have been accumulated by April first as five hundred and 
twenty-five millions. So, in varying ratios, for all the 
belligerents. 

People will spend borrowed money prodigally in the 
heat of war. Paying heavily increased taxes in peace isa 
different matter. Probably poverty will keep the peace. 
This enormous debt, with attendant taxes, will probably 
be an ever-eloquent argument against war for many years. 


State Income Taxes 


* MASSACHUSETTS also a commission proposes a 
state income tax so framed as to fall pretty largely upon 
income from investments. Other incomes are included, 
but the exemption is two thousand dollars for a single 
person, twenty-five hundred for man and wife, and three 
thousand for a man with a wife and two dependent chil- 
dren—which, of course, would exempt the great majority 
of the population. Exemptions in the New York proposal 
range from fifteen hundred a year for a single man to two 
thousand for a man with wife and children. Nearly one- 
third of all the Federal income taxpayers live in New York 
and Massachusetts, and the Federal income taxpayers in 
those states amount to much less than one per cent of 
the population. 

There is, of course, a good argument for these exemp- 
tions. Citizens ought to support the state in proportion 
to their ability. The higher the income, the greater pro- 
portionately the ability to contribute. But public extrav- 
agance, with expenditures of Federal, state and city 
governments rising yearly, is a really important problem 
in this country. Any tax that falls upon a very small pro- 
portion of the population tends to encourage extravagance. 
One can see that up in the iron country, where municipali- 
ties whose taxes are derived almost wholly from a few rich 
mining companies cheerfully vote themselves high-priced 
municipal baseball teams, and about half the population 
gets on the city pay roll some way or other. 

A hundred years’ experience in England has shown that 
an income tax is the readiest recourse of a finance minister. 
Once the tax is well established, additional revenue to 
almost any amount may be had by simply raising the rate. 
By and large, an income tax is about the best of all revenue 
devices. But it ought to begin with incomes of a thousand 
dollars if the rate is only half of one per cent, so that every- 
one may have a stake in checking graft and waste. 


Seeing the World 


ip YOU should look over the acknowledged masterpieces 
of landscape painting you would find hardly a canvas 
representing scenery about which there was anything 
extraordinary in itself. When men with the highest gift 
for seeing, appreciating and interpreting Nature want to 
exercise their art they do not trundle off to the Himalayas 
or the Norwegian fjords, or to the Grand Cafion or Niagara 
Falls. They just walk out behind the barn and paint the 
apple orchard. Almost invariably what they paint are 
common, familiar views such as you can find lying about 
anywhere in a two-hours’ ride from home. No matter 
where you live, there are views as lovely as any in the 
world within easy reach if only you know how to see them. 

The common delusion is that seeing the world neces- 
sarily involves long journeys, and that the change of 
environment which the mind craves can be had only at 
considerable expense. For those who can afford it travel 
is the easiest way, because they have travel so arranged 
nowadays that virtually you sit in your easy-chair while 
the world is wheeled around in front of you, with no more 
mental exertion on your part than is involved in signing 
a check for the bill. But it is not the only way. A hard- 
worked city man, needing change, bought a farm twenty- 
five miles from his office, living on it two days a week, and 
found at the end of six months that in the number of 
new, agreeable, interesting impressions received he had 
practically made a tour of the world. 

Nobody ever saw more than a few small patches of the 
world. Plenty of patches near by that you have never seen 
are charming and novel. 


Costly Curiosity 


ie Interstate Commerce Commission, you may re- 
member, is engaged in valuing the physical property of 
the railroads of the United States. Last year it surveyed 
fifty thousand miles, or approximately one-fifth of the 
country’s railroad mileage. It doubts whether ‘‘Under 
the present organization, work can be prosecuted more 
rapidly.”’ This would indicate 1920 as the earliest date 
upon which valuation can be completed. But, in fact, not 
all of the mileage surveyed has been actually valued, and 
1920 is probably a somewhat optimistic forecast. 

The subject attracted considerable interest when Con- 
gress was debating it, many months ago. At present, we 
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believe, it attracts very little interest.. Probably by t 
time the valuation is completed it will attract no i fl 
at all, except among professors of political economy- 
worthy and important but by no means numerous cla 
The figures by that time will be tolerably aged. 

The cost to the Government in the last fiscal ye 
exceeded two and a quarter million dollars. This sugges 
a total cost to the Government not short of twelve millio, 
The cost to the railroads will probably be two or thn 
times that. 

Not that a little matter of forty or fifty millions Fo 
cause irritation among friends when Congress’ curios), 
has been roused over some important subject. But | 
estimate of the value of railroad property, satisfacto 
enough for all practical purposes and of immediate pre 
tical interest, could have been had in about a fifth t 
time and for a fifth the cost of this elaborate na 
and pound-by-pound survey and inventory. 


Much Law, Little Thoughi 4 


Ee IS rather depressing to read that a thousand bills we 
introduced in the Senate directly after Congress ec 
vened. It is impossible that as much as ten per cent. 
them ought to have been introduced. Over two hundr 
bills were introduced in the legislature at Albany ont 
first day of the session; but no experienced person exper 
much of Albany. The Senate is supposed to contain t 
pick of the lawmaking talent of the nation. 

Over sixty thousand laws were enacted in the Unit. 
States in five years. The mania seems to increase, T), 
Niagara of legislation, like the incurable loquacity of t 
gabbler, shows the absence of cerebration and the preser: 
of a mere nervous excitement. 

A distinguished psychologist informs us privately th 
a certain legislative body produced nine thousand bil| 
but he discovered, upon applying his brainscope, that t) 
membership collectively possessed only eight and a h 
real ideas on all subjects. The disproportion is too gre. 


The Theater-Ticket Gouge 


E CANNOT help laughing when New York thea’ 

managers utter one of their stereotyped complait; 
that moving pictures, or automobiles, or some ott sui 
innocent things are ruining their business. 

No doubt in the fine old days, when every circus ¥: 
accompanied by an energetic band of pickpockets, cz! 
sharpers, gold-brick men and short-change artists, 
circus managers used to sit down solemnly and de 
whether there was not something about the weather or t> 
political situation that made circuses less popular th 
they used to be. 

Whether the extra charge of fifty cents for the alleg 
convenience of buying seats at your hotel or a near-7 
agency is legitimate or not may be debatable. But th? 
is no room for argument about the graft on metropoliti 
theater patrons, which has been reduced to so perfec. 
system that as soon as a play attracts great interest all 2 
best seats mysteriously disappear from the box office, al 
are to be had only by paying speculators a premium 1 
them. Any other business would find a way to previt 
this systematized graft upon its patrons. When theart 
managers find a way to prevent it we shall take thr 
statements about the injurious effect of the moving I 
tures more seriously. 

Meantime some people are giving up the habit of g02 
to the theater. There are pleasant ways of spending 1 
evening where you do not have to leave your watch in 1e 
safe in order to feel sure of having it next day. 


Coéperation in Selling 


(eee Washington seems to be accepting the i 
of codperation for foreign trade. Many manufact- 
ers making goods suitable for export cannot afford ¢ 
heavy expense of an independent foreign selling organi- 
tion. By combining they could maintain an organizath 
to represent all of them. The result would be more Am~- 
ican goods in foreign markets—an object so desirable tit 
official Washington seems minded, in its behalf, to wae 
rooted prejudices against codperation in general. 

But there are many manufacturers who cannot afforc0 
extend their selling organizations to a considerable part 
the domestic field. For makers of various articles the cit 
of sending an independent representative into any 
towns is prohibitive. A day’s sales would not pay ie 
representative’s expenses. 

In the case of certain staple goods the middlems 
drummer handles the output of many manufacturers. “t 
there is a great domestic territory in which various go 
get little or none of that personal push which counts fo10 
much in selling. Books are a very conspicuous instance)! 
goods that mostly sell themselves, if they aresold atall, 07 
the greater part of the domestic territory. What a prov 
joint selling organization might accomplish nobody knos. 

If the idea of codperation is once accepted for use in ie 
foreign field, it will spread, because the idea itself is sou - 
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~\OLILOQUIZING at his desk in the White 

House one sunny spring morning in 1908, 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the 
mited States, spake as follows: “If they don’t 
ike Taft they’ll get me.” It so happened that at the 
1oment there was a mere handful of newspaper corre- 
pondents present and within range of the soliloquy, a 
eggarly sixty-seven or some such trifling number; and 
ne result was that the remark, or admonition, or what- 
ver you may choose to call it, somewhat minatory in 
haracter no doubt, received but scant circulation as such 
hings went in those days. That is, it was sent out only 
» the morning newspapers and the afternoon newspapers, 
ut on the tickers, displayed on the billboards, printed in 
he magazines and in the periodicals, cast into the boiler- 
late, used in the street cars and subways and in the 
eekly press. So far as is known, it was not wirelessed 
nywhere, nor distributed by carrier pigeons, nor ren- 
ered into the Slavonic tongues, albeit it received its meed 
f treatment in the Yiddish and the German, nor put on 
he talking machines; which showed that, as Rooseveltian 
marks passed current at the time—and were intended 
5—it did rather poorly. However, some few persons 
eard it and of it. 

Among those who had this cheerful little sentence called 
o their attention was a certain group of Republican lead- 
rs who were endeavoring to create a diversion for the 
ountry—and themselves—by promoting the presidential 
mbitions of such sterling patriots as Charles Warren 
‘airbanks, Joseph Gurney Cannon, Philander Chase 
‘nox, and a few others, the whole being gazetted in the 
lispatches as the Allies, and being, in fact, the most 
emarkable breakfast-food brigade of favorite sons ob- 
eryed up and until that hectic spring. The purport of 
he remark was this: The Colonel had kindly set forth for 
he suffrages and support of the Republican Party his 
‘ecretary of War, Mr. William Howard Taft, and had 
lecreed that all pother over the nomination for the presi- 
lency should cease; had relieved the party and its leaders 
f the strain and duty of selecting a candidate, by the 
imple expedient of selecting one himself, and handing that 
andidate to leaders and party neatly wrapped in tissue 
yaper and tied with red ribbon—red being a martial 
olor—and bearing a card on which was the inscription: 
‘Compliments of T. R.” 

Observing some hesitancy among the leaders of the 
yarty over accepting so important a gift from a man who, 
0 the leaders, was almost an entire stranger, so far as 
cial and political relations went, the Colonel intimated, as 
1as been set forth, that if the 
eaders and the party did not 
sare for the gift he so kindly 
set before them, they would get 
rim in its stead, thereby ac- 
-omplishing two things, to wit: 
He secured the nomination of 
Mr. Taft, and he established 
himself as the Grand Alterna- 
tive of American Politics. You 
see, it was this way: Much as 
the leaders deprecated the ac- 
cession of Mr. Taft, they dep- 
recated the continuance of Mr. 
Roosevelt still more, and they 
took the Taftian horn of the 
dilemma. 


Watch the Dust 


Ouse years later another sit- 
uation arose demanding at- 
tention from Mr. Roosevelt. It 
appears that Mr. Taft had not 
obeyed orders from his creator, 
or had obeyed them, or some- 
thing, and the Colonel felt it 
incumbent on him to correct 
this state of affairs by propos- 
ing himself again as an Alter- 
native, but whimsically putting 
a twist to it by saying “If they 
don’t take me they’ll get Taft.” 
So they took Taft, and there- 
upon the Colonel saw to it that 
they—meaning the leaders of 
the Republicans—and the rank 
and file got neither himself nor 
Taft, and became, in fact, the 
Grand Alterative as well as the 
Grand Alternative, for while an 
alterative, in scientific jargon, 
isintended to bring back a body 
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to a normal state, an alternative in politics works with 
increased effect and brings a body to a subnormal state— 
which, indeed, is the present condition of the Republicans. 

Now, then, a short four years having elapsed since the 
Colonel performed, it is the general impression that he is 
due and anxious to put on another show. There is a con- 
sensus of opinion that, sooner or later, the Colonel will 
come marching out into the open and proceed to kick up 
some dust. It is extremely difficult for one to relieve one- 
self of the dictator habit. That, it appears, is incurable. 
We have history to show us that each of the old boys who 
contracted a dictatorship clung to it until some crass per- 
son swatted him with a battle-ax, and having so swatted, 
acquired the disorder himself. Of course it is far beyond 
the mark that so inoffensive and mild-mannered a person 
as Uncle Murray Crane, for example, or Boies Penrose, 
or William Barnes, should so swat the Colonel, in these 
modern days—and thesigns multiply that the Colonel isn’t 
cured. 

One moment, please! Let me set it down here, at the 
beginning, that I have no knowledge of what the Colonel 
has thought, is thinking or intends to think. I know 
nothing about that. Nor is it important what he has 
thought, is thinking or intends to think. What I do know 
is what the Old Guard of the Republicans think he thinks, 
and that has its elements of consequence for several rea- 
sons. One is, that the actions of the Old Guard will be 
predicated on what they think the Colonel thinks, regard- 
less of what he does think. Another is, that even if the 
Old Guard knew what the Colonel thinks they wouldn’t 
believe it, for they always reckon the present in terms of the 
past; and a third is, that thinking is by no means so com- 
mon an occupation of the Old Guard mind that its denoted 
prevalence is undeserving of some casual celebration. The 
fact is that the Old Guard, having established, to the entire 
satisfaction of its membership, that the Colonel is thinking 
of certain things, intends to act as if the thought of the 
Colonel were already being framed into action; and of that 
phase of the situation it is my purpose to speak, regard- 
less of any demonstration the Colonel may make or 
anything he may do. This is an Old Guard story, not a 
Roosevelt story—a moving tale of a set of patriots who are 
profoundly moyed. 

It is the ultimate of the futile to speculate on what the 
Colonel will do, or can do, at any predicated future period. 
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One may cast a political horoscope for him, with 
due attention to all conventional signs, portents, 
stars and appositions, only to find that if one had 
it in mind to be correct one should have put the 
reverse English on every item used in the predetermination. 
Trying to guess what T. Roosevelt will do, or can do, at 
any stated moment is much like seeking to set your watch 
by an automatic weighing machine. The operation is 
possible, but the results are negligible. 

However, there are certain aspects of the Colonel that 
are reasonably obvious. He exhibits trends, now and then, 
leading to the conclusion that in certain of his affairs he 
acts according to a system of his own. One exemplification 
is the alternative phase of his actions. Another is the 
removal of himself from the scene of activities at certain 
opportune moments. Take the present as an index. Just 
as the to-do over the possibility of his being a candidate, 
being made a candidate, taking it if he can get it, getting 
it if he can take it, wanting it, not wanting it, and so on— 
just as the to-do is at its buzzy height, it is announced that 
he intends to slip down to Bermuda or some other sunny 
place, for six weeks or so of vacation. Now, all that is 
regular and Rooseveltian. 


Those Alibi Vacations 


FTER he had handed Mr. Taft to the American people 
he disappeared into the wilds of Africa, and after the 
results of that presentation were beginning to be apparent, 
and the Colonel decided it was up to him to rescue his party 
from what he had given his party, he merged himself into 
South America. Now it is Bermuda for his. Absence, as 
the poet should have said, makes the crowd to ponder; and 
it likewise removes T. R. from any implication of partici- 
pation in current events, and leaves him free to approve or 
disapprove when he returns in a highly virtuous post-facto 
capacity. One cannot be held responsible for what occurs 
when one is buried in the wilds of Africa. One will be free 
to accept, or reject—principally that—if what is done is 
done when one is out of touch. Certainly one will. Excuse 
me! That ‘‘One” must be capitalized. 

It stands to reason that such is the case. Surely no per- 
son has harbored the thought that the Colonel, in darkest 
Africa, had anything to do with the first year of the Taft 
Administration other than being responsible for the 
presence of Mr. Taft in said Administration; and the same 
thing was true when he was in Brazil, and those momen- 
tous events that led to his presenting himself for a second 
time as Alternative were momenting all over the place. And 
now at this interesting point 
six weeks in Bermuda will be 
of great strategic value, for any- 
thing may happen in six weeks, 
as our politics now is, and it is 
far cannier to look back than 
to look on. On occasions like 
this the Colonel is a grand little 
retrospecter. It wouldn’t be fair 
to say that he evades responsi- 
bility, but he has a whimsical 
way of postponing it until the 
returns are all in and the pre- 
liminaries all observed. 

When the Old Guard read of 
this intended trip to Bermuda 
they felt certain that the worst 
had come to pass—that is, the 
worst from their viewpoint. 
They may not be good retro- 
specters, but they are excellent 
recallers. They harked back to 
Africa, and to Brazil, and they 
said one to another: “‘By gum, 
he’s in!’”? Then, about the time 
it was known definitely that the 
Colonel had this little jaunt of 
six weeks in mind, they, and 
others who have watched him 
for these many years, checked 
off the exhibit of another trend. 
They saw coming to the surface 
various inspired statements 
bearing on national politics— 
statements that, though they 
were not officially promulgated 
from Oyster Bay with the sig- 
nature of the Colonel on them, 
were none the less promulgated 
from Oyster Bay with the sanc- 
tion of the Colonel behind them. 

It was Exhibit B of the ob- 
vious portion of the Colonel’s 
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system—the feeler propaganda, worked time 
and again by him in the past. One by one 
they came from his presence—compatriots 
in progressivism, newspaper correspondents 
that were regular, bosom friends, and so 
forth, and they spoke or wrote their pieces 
purporting to tell what the Colonel has in 
mind. After each pronouncement the Colo- 
nel accepted such portions of these pieces 
as suited him, and rejected such portions as 
did not suit him, until, when all was over 
and he had retired to that brooding silence 
that, like the twenty-ninth of February, 
comes once in every four years to him, 
those outside—the Old Guard and the rest 
of us—by making a composite of what he 
had accepted in the feelers were able to get 
an idea of what he probably does not have 
in mind, but what he desires the public to 
have in mind. 

Along about the same time there came 
the episode of the Gary dinner. That was 
deemed most important, and it was, judged 
by the news standards of the day. How 
could it fail to be important, for was it not 
true that at that dinner men were present 
who represented some billions of dollars? 
It is a fixed principle in our schedules of 
what is great news that anything that rep- 
resents money is far more worthy of big 
headlines than anything that does not. If 
the Colonel had gone to a dinner of schol- 
ars, or scientists, or poets, or engineers, it 
would have been worth a paragraph; but 
as he went to a dinner where the other 
guests represented billions it was given a 
page. Anything a millionaire does is news, 
not because it is news, but because he is a 
millionaire; and here was a dinner given by 
the head of the Steel Trust, and attended 
by a goodly company of plutocrats, each of 
whom was scheduled in the news accounts 
for what he has and what he controls; and 
it became epochal. 

Now, I do not know what the dinner was 
about, nor is itimportant. The only person 
who was there with whom I talked swore to 
me—and he is a truthful person—that he 
sat near the Colonel and listened intently, 
and that the Colonel’s talk was chiefly con- 
cerning preparedness; that there was a 
musicale later that was so entirely musical 
that the music was away over the financial 
heads of the plutocrats assembled to hear 
it, who all left early. My guess is that Mr. 
E. H. Gary, of the Steel Trust, was doing a 
little advertising for himself, inasmuch as 
the correct list of those present seeped into 
the newspaper offices while the dinner was 
yet in progress. 

But that is neither here nor there. The 
fun of it is that the dinner acted two ways, 
and acted so promptly that Mr. Gary’s 
press agent must have had a raise, if his 
boss is appreciative as to the amount of 
space his activities get in the public prints, 
which is probable, as the frequent sage pro- 
nouncements on affairs of great moment 
emanating from Mr. Gary would seem to 
indicate. The Old Guard, possessing great 
skill at reading significance into anything 
that happens, became excited, and the 
Democratic politicians became feverish 
with anxiety. What did it mean? After 
their various interpretations had been put 
on it, the Old Guard conclusion and the 
Democratic conclusion totted up to the 
same fear, which is this: Roosevelt is a 
candidate for the presidential nomination; 
Roosevelt is making his peace with the pre- 
dacious plutocrats, the men with soft 
bodies and hard faces, the malefactors of 
great wealth, the gents with the dough, for 
the purpose of getting their needful sup- 
port; Roosevelt intends to go into that 
Chicago Republican convention and use it 
for his own purposes. 


Twitterings From a Golden Cage 


After it had been definitely pointed out 
to us in the columns of the daily press that 
if the combined wealth represented at that 
Gary dinner were changed into ten-dollar 
bills the entire surface of the earth could be 
covered, attractively and with great deco- 
rative effect, with those handsomely en- 
graved tokens, and enough left over to 
fill Lake Superior; or if changed into double 
eagles, the gold would pile as high as the 
moon and be as big round as the state of 
Montana, there burgeoned into the news- 
papers one day a letter written by the 
Honorable Charles Sumner Bird, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to the Honorable George W. 
Perkins, in New York. 

This letter was significant, of course, not 
only because Mr. Bird is a Bird in a golden 
cage, and because Mr. Perkins is highly 
auriferous himself, and, therefore, both are 
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entitled to respectful consideration at the 
hands of our publicists; but also because 
these two several gentlemen are intimately 
within the radius of the Colonel. In this 
letter Mr. Bird chirped into the eager ear 
of Mr. Perkins that the only thing there is 
to it, from a Republican viewpoint, is for 
the Republicans to stick manfully to their 
principles, as enunciated in the Progres- 
sive platform and policies, and nominate 
in Chicago next June either Mr. Justice 
Hughes, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
of Oyster Bay, New York, at present un- 
attached. This letter pointed out the 
dangers to all concerned if the Republicans 
should venture to nominate any person 
other than those mentioned by Mr. Bird, 
and wasn’t any too conclusive about the 
availability of Mr. Hughes. Of course, twit- 
tered Mr. Bird, Mr. Hughes is a good man— 
but And the but, and butter, was, and 
Issde-R. 

The Old Guard view of this, and of the 
other demonstrations of what is passing in 
the mind of the Colonel, takes tinge from 
all these manifestations, and they intend to 
proceed as if their conclusions were based 
on ex-cathedra statements instead of on ex- 
parte conjectures, ex in both cases signify- 
ing the present position of all concerned. 
The Old Guard consider the Colonel from 
some of his various angles, and they have 
reached two conclusions, as follows: 

A. He is a candidate. 

B. If he isn’t a candidate he intends to 
act like a candidate, and awe and over- 
whelm. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


So it all tots up to the same thing. The 
Old Guard view of the Colonel, as based on 
many recollections of the past, is that the 
only person the Colonel ever is enthusias- 
tically for is the Colonel. They say, these 
sad Old Guardsters, that the Colonel was 
the only man in the universe who knew 
exactly what sort of a president Mr. Taft 
would make, and that is the reason he 
picked Mr. Taft—not because he loved Taft 
or the party more, but because he still re- 
tained his old affection for himself and 
knew what the contrast would be. They 
say many other things, most of which could 
best be expressed in vers libre, and very 
libre at that! But back of it all is the fixed 
Old Guard opinion that whatever of ma- 
neuvering, or machinating, the Colonel is 
doing, the chief beneficiary he has in mind 
is T. Roosevelt. 

So—again disclaiming any knowledge of 
the facts in the case—from the Colonel’s 
viewpoint that is the way it stands, and 
inasmuch as the Old Guard have deter- 
mined that the Colonel is a candidate, or 
if he isn’t a candidate he intends to act like 
a candidate until he is ready to act other- 
wise, they have prepared their plan of 
action, and they are already out, laying 
their mines, digging their trenches, mixing 
their poisonous gases, and equipping their 
submarines. And their plan is simple. It 
involves only two propositions: The first 
is to defeat him for the nomination in 
Chicago. The second is to defeat him for 
election if he beats them in the convention. 

They are taking no chances. They are 
convinced they have sized up the Colonel. 
They will not regard any disavowals he 
may make, any withdrawals from primary 
tickets, any manifestations of the Progres- 
sives, any honkings of the Bull Moose. They 
are proceeding on that direct hypothesis 
to slaughter him in the convention or to 
slaughter him at the polls. Now, this 
may be easy or it may be hard, but the 
Old Guard think it can be done one way or 
another. If they cannot eviscerate the 
Colonel in Chicago, they think they can 
stir up enough resentment against him, for 
what he did to the dear old party in 1912, 
to make his demise certain in November. 
Hither way it goes, they are resolved to nail 
the hide of the Colonel to the barn door. 

Putting it another way, they think, as 
they think of Mr. Hughes, if the Colonel 
isn’t a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination he is none the less a candidate for 
the presidency, which is what they must 
beat off. That is, though the Colonel may 
not actively press for delegates at Chicago, 
they think he will allow delegates to press 
him, if it comes to an opportunity, and that 
a fair share of the preliminaries leading up 
to this situation will develop during the 
Colonel’s much-needed period of rest in the 
Bermudas. 

So the builders have begun to build, 
cannily and craftily begun to build, and if 
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they have any luck they will have a few 
structures in Chicago that will withstand 
any considerable assault the Colonel may 
make upon them. The favorite sons are the 
ever-present aids in time of such trouble. 
They are the keystones to the various 
arches. And though there are no predic- 
tions to be made concerning the Colonel, a 
few are in order concerning the Old Guard. 
They work according to the rules. They 
build by the aid of blue prints and plans and 
specifications that have been used many 
times before. There is nothing original 
about an Old Guardster, nor versatile. He 
always works the same way, and knows no 
other. 

It is a most descriptive phrase, that 
phrase of building. It means so much. 
They say: ‘‘ We’ll build a delegation round 
Weeks in New England, and we’ll build a 
delegation round Fairbanks in Indiana,’ 
and so on, naming all the favorite sons. Do 
you get the full significance of it? Build a 
delegation round these patriots, and, take 
it from them, they will be exceedingly care- 
ful and painstaking that none of the mate- 
rial built round these complaisant keystones 
will be carelessly selected. It will all be 
hand-picked, assorted, scrutinized for spots 
and rots, and passed by experts. What 
they will need in Chicago is dependability, 
not the artistic quality of beauty nor the 
disturbing quality of individuality. They 
will select none of these structural items for 
their eloquence, nor for their patriotism, 
nor for their home celebration, nor for their 
virtues as hailed abroad. The sole quality 
for this building material will be the quality 
of standing without hitching, of taking 
orders and obeying them, of remaining put. 

In New England they are building now, 
building round Weeks, and they rather 
expect to surround that amiable personage 
with a structure consisting of the carefully 
considered delegates from all the New 
England states except, it may be, Maine 
and Connecticut. Maybe they will not get 
those, but John Wingate Weeks, built into 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and New Hampshire, will be quite a donjon 
keep for their purposes. In New York they 
plan to build round Elihu Root or some 
other firm-as-a-rock-is-he person, and out 
in Indiana they will construct a durable 
structure in which the Honorable Charles 
Warren Fairbanks will be ridgepole, con- 
sisting, most likely, in its essentials of 
Indiana and Kentucky. So, too, with Cum- 
mins, using Iowa, and mayhap Nebraska 
and Minnesota or the Dakotas. 

Now then, if they get away with all this 
building the favorite sons and their struc- 
tural appendages will come to Chicago 
with tidy lots of delegates stuck to them— 
enough, if all goes well, to hold a big per- 
centage of that convention. Then the Old 
Guard will desire of Mr. Roosevelt that he 
do his worst, urge him to go to it and see 
what will happen. Should these plans fail, 
should there be not enough of building 
material, or not enough preconvention 
skill at building, then they are prepared to 
take what comes to them, and bide their 
time; and as biders they admit of no superi- 
ority. They will bide and bide and bide, 
and they say that their biding will result 
in the total elimination of Mr. Roosevelt at 
the polls. 


Marked Homicidal Tendencies 


If the building progresses as favorably as 
it has begun, the Colonel will have a cute 
little job getting enough of those delegates 
away from the master builders to make 
effective anything he may have in mind. 
Nor will it make any particular difference 
what the Colonel may say he has in mind, 
if anything, nor what his friends say he has 
in mind. The Old Guard will take no 
chances. They have figured out, to their 
own satisfaction, what the Colonel wants 
and plans, and they intend to remain satis- 
fied on that basis, regardless of disclaimers, 
or inactivities, or activities, or any burst- 
ings into flame or remaining quiescent the 
Colonel may exhibit or his friends may ex- 
hibit for him. The Old Guard is operating, 
and intends to operate, exclusively on the 
assumption that the only treatment de- 
served by the Colonel at their hands is 
murder, and they are all nursing their homi- 
cidal tendencies. If they do not get him in 
Chicago they will get him in November. 
Either way it comes, as they look at it, the 
Colonel is to have his, regardless of what 
happens to any other person whatsoever. 
Their present temper is neither to forgive 
nor to forget. They are not pacificists in 
this regard. They are preparing as well as 
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they can, and they intend to hand it to the | 


Colonel if it is the last thing they ever do. 

Ordinarily the Old Guardster is a cau- 
tious and a noncommunicative person. 
He usually prcfers to speak after a thing 
has happened, and to claim foreknowledge, 
rather than to assert foreknowledge. He 
has few opinions for general consumption 
and no convictions. This time it is differ- 
ent. They all think alike. They have but 
one desire, namely, the eternal lambasting 
of T. Roosevelt. 

They are not particularly happy over it. 
They think that with a good neutral sort of 
a candidate they have a chance to win, but 
they are willing to lose again in order to 
beat Roosevelt. They fear lest the contin- 
gency arising may force them to nominate 
Mr. Justice Hughes. They do not relish 
that. There is no nutriment for them in 
Hughes. But they would indorse Wilson 
rather than nominate Roosevelt, and they 
and their followers will vote for Wilson in 
large numbers if Roosevelt is nominated. 
There are some things that even an Old 
Guard person cannot stand, and one of these, 
and the principal one, is T. Roosevelt. 

So what is coming, ‘as these leaders view 
it, is a convention that shall have various 
collections of delegates, built round, as 
they say, various persons. These delegates 
will remain dutifully in their builded places 
until it is time for the wrecking crews to go 
to work—say, through some several days of 
balloting. Then the psychological person 
will be unveiled, and it is hoped that it will 
all be over but the shouting. Of course 
there may be some obstructions. It is not 
unlikely that, after a few days of fruitless 
balloting, there may come that dread de- 
mand for Hughes; they have thought of 
this, and they are resigned if not pleased. 
Anything to beat Roosevelt! But, come 
what may, they hope to have control 
enough to select a man who shall be devel- 
oped during the coming two or three months. 


In the Words of Col. Socrates 


And that brings us back to that interest- 
ing person. As has been stated, the Old 
Guard consider him as either an Actuality 
or an Alternative. They think he is a can- 
didate himself or, if he isn’t, that he intends 
to name the candidate. They say that in 
one of his feelers he set forth the names 
of Hughes, of Hadley, of Johnson and of 
Knox; but Knox didn’t last long, for in the 
next feeler the Colonel lifted Knox out of 
his list. They are quite well aware that the 
suggestions of Hadley and Johnson were not 
serious, but they fancy the Hughes selec- 
tion may be. They would not be surprised 
if another list should come out; in fact, 
they are expecting one any day, just before 
the Colonel sails for Bermuda, for example, 
in order that he may be in a position to ob- 
serve what happens to that list while he is 
away, and to deliver final judgment on his 
return in view of the facts developed during 
his absence for which he was in no way re- 
sponsible—being out of the country. They 
are fixed and immutable in their conclusion 
that the Colonel is either a candidate him- 
self, the Actuality, or intends to act like a 
candidate, the Alternative, in order to get 
the candidate he wants. They place no 
stock in the claims of the continued mili- 
tancy of the Progressive Party, as such. The 
only militant thing on the horizon for them 
is the Colonel, and they hope he chokes. 

And here, for the third and last time, 
is definite disclaimer made of any idea, 
knowledge, surmise, hint or intimation 
pertaining to the writer of what the Colonel 
wants to do, thinks of doing, hopes to do or 
can do. That part of it is conjecture. The 
part herewith set down is fact. But, as the 
eminent T. Jefferson Socrates was wont to 
say, when discussing affairs for the benefit 
of the star reporter of the period, Percival 
Plato, who was making copy of his remarks— 
discussing affairs with Algernon Adimantus, 
and Charley Cephalus, and the others of the 
highbrow crowd—discussing to the extent 
of allowing Algernon and Charley and the 
rest to observe, at appropriate intervals 
and whenever Plato needed a paragraph to 
break the thing into seemly sections: ‘‘ How 
true!””—as J. Jeff Socrates was wont to 
suggest: ‘‘Let us suppose a few.”’ 

Let us suppose, for example, that way 
back in the mind of the Colonel is the idea 
that, perhaps, it might not be a bad thing, 
viewed personally, to have the Republican 
Party get another licking, in which event, 
say along in 1920, it might—might—listen 
to reason and 

What clear, bracing mornings we are 
having, to be sure! 
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This year plant a 
Ready-to-Grow 
Seedtape Garden 


Lay the tape in the furrow and cover 
itup. That's all. It’s even fertilized! 


No more trying to sprinkle individual 
seeds evenly and regularly along a row. 
No more tiresome measuring. No tedious 
hours bending over, thinning out, loosening 
or displacing roots of healthy plants. 


SAGE 
See A 
(Better Quality Seeds) 


consists of clean, carefully selected 
garden seed of prize-winning 
strains, properly spaced in a thin paper 
tape, fertilized with fish glue. The fertilized 
tape acts as a wick drawing the ground 
moisture, thus assuring early germina- 
tion and healthier plant life. 


Seedtape stands for highest quality seeds 
as well’as simple planting. Seedtape Vege- 
tables come in 40-foot strips selling at 1Qc, 
Seedtape Flowers in 10-foot strips selling 
at 5c. 


Most good stores which usually sell 
seed are now selling Seedtape. If 
your dealer cannot supply you we 
will gladly fill your orders direct. 


Ready-To-Grow Seedtape Gar- 
dens afford you the knowledge and 
experience of a board of gardening 
authorities. You get the best vari- 
eties of each flower and vegetable 
and in just the quantities needed. 


$2 Seedtape Garden—Contains 20 boxes of Seedtape 
Vegetables. We also send our 1916 Seedtape catalogue 
with full directions for successive plantings, and designs of 
model gardens to make the most of your available space. 
Attach the coupon below to your order enclosing $2.00 and 
we will include 5 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers, with 


our compliments. 
$1 Seedtape Garden—Contains 10 boxes of Seedtape 
Vegetables. We also send our 1916 Seedtape catalogue 
with full directions for successive plantings and designs of 
model gardens, Attach the coupon below to your order en- 
closing $1 and we will include 2 full-size packages of Seed- 
tape Flowers, with our compliments. 
25 Seedtape Garden—5 packages of Seedtape Flowers 
c (full size) with the 1916 Seedtape catalogue, full 


directions for successive plantings and designs for model gardens. 


1 0) Seedtape Garden—1 full-size, 40-foot box of 
C yadishes with the 1916 Seedtape catalogue, 
directions and designs for gardens. 


County Agents Wanted Throughout the U. S. 


AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
3915 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


EIS S00 DON 1S, WCTEUSSS a 
If sent to the American Seedtape Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York, with your remittance for the Seed- 
tape Garden, this ete, =F brings you free, 5 full-size, 10-foot 
k f Seedt wers. d 
Pt pana sah eonk rieaiance for the $1 Seedtape Garden, it 
brings you, free, 2 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers. 


My name is 
My-address, 1s. eee ot a 
My dealer is ; - 
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Almost Doubled Efficiency Without 
Adding Size or Cylinders in the 


\ \\ 
Patented by Hudson a \ \ \) SY SD KY) 
December 28, 1915 j \ 


VA 


Patent No. 1165861 


Can PP=3 


Our Best Eights and Twelves Outrivaled 


ET us impress you that the Super-Six inven- 
tion is of cardinal importance. 

A patented motor, exclusively Hudson, has 

broken all world’s stock-car records in official tests. 


It yields 76 horsepower—which is 80 per cent. more 
than our best like-size motors before it. 


And its utter smoothness offers similar advantage 
in other prized respects. 

This amazing efficiency makes Hudson cars supreme. 
It creates new criterions. All our finest productions 
in Sixes, Eights and Twelves have been discarded 
for this wondrous Super-Six. 


MMMM 


DOUBLED ENDURANCE 


MMMM 


We have added no size to our motor, no cylinders. 
It is still a light, simple Six. 

But this size heretofore, in our best designs, yielded 
only 42 horsepower. In the Super-Six—a basic in- 
vention—the same size delivers 76 horsepower. 

All that addition—that 80 per cent.—comes through 
greater smoothness. It is power that formerly was 
wasted in vibration within the motor. So it means 
immense economy, in fuel, engine wear and tires. 

It means, we believe, almost doubled endurance. 
It certainly means a much 
longer-lived car. For all our 
grueling tests, on roads and 
on speedways, have not re- 
vealed the slightest wear 
on any engine part. 


We 
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Multiplied Delights 
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That vast reserve power 
gives this light car bound- 
less possibilities. The most 
difficult feats are performed 


TOM 


situation calls for changing : 
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World’s Records Broken 


All Records up to 100 Miles 


Made at Sheepshead Bay under supervision of 
American Automobile Association, with a 7-passenger 
stock-car Super-Six. Breaking all stock-car records 
for any size, or any price, or any number of cylinders. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 74.67 
miles per hour, with driver and passenger. 


Previous best stock-car record was made with a 
multi-cylinder car carrying driver only. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 

Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. ; 

: E Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 sec. 
without effort. Hardly any = Anew record in quick acceleration. 


ss 


of gears. One can run on high gear at a snail’s pace, 
and pick up instantly. No other car has ever shown 
such quick acceleration. For the power, remember, 
is increased 80 per cent. without any added size. 


And all these results come through ending vibration. 
The smoothness that results will surprise you. To 
the man who drives, the feel of the car is exhilarating. 
To the one who rides, the bird-like motion is delight- 
ful. Never have you known the luxury of such quiet- 
flowing power. 
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MAKES HUDSON SUPREME 

This Hudson invention makes the Super-Six un- 
questionably supreme. All the past great motor types 
have been common property. This, the greatest of 
all—an almost twice-better motor—is found in 
Hudsons only. 


That means that fine-car buyers will demand the 
Hudson. Nowhere else, at any price, can a car be 
found to compare in performance. And the new 
Hudson bodies, built regardless of cost, fully match 
this superlative motor. 


The Super-Six economy will appeal to thousands of 
others—its saving of waste and wear. Few cars, in 
the long run, cost so little 
as this luxurious Hudson. 


Your local Hudson dealer 
invites you for a ride. No 
matter what car you own 
or favor, or whether you 

. want a new car or not. We 
want you to know what it 

- means to ride in a car with- 
out vibration. And the 
meaning of 80 percent. more 
efficiency. Gorideinthe car 
for your own delight. Then: 
help us spread the facts. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 
at Detroit. Five Other Styles 
of Bodies. 


MOM 


TI 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


February 5, 
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any doctor 
or nurse about Lysol. 


Beware of Germs 


Act before they breed disease in your 
home. Thatis ‘‘Safety First’’ at its best. 
A little Lysol will protect you from big 
trouble. It has been used in hospitals 
everywhere for over 
20 years. 


Antiseptic 
Disinfectant 
Germicide 


For Personal Hygiene— 
! for personal douche, 
for cuts, wounds and 
sores. 


In Kitchens—Disinfects 
waste pipes, pails, 
woodwork, sinks, gar- 
bage cans. Drives 
away flies, roaches, 

water bugs. 


Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lasts a long time. Be 
sure you get Lysol itself. 


Helpful Booklet,““Home Hygiene,’’ Mailed FREE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
85 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


cents a day will soon make you 
of a handsome Burrowes Table. 
you pay. No special room is 
mounted on dining or li- 
its own legs or folding 
L \ down in a minute. 

Sizes range XX up to 444 x 9 ft. 


(standard). 
Dow 


Cues, 
balls, 
Prices of Tables $15 up gg 

Burrowes Tables aresplendidly made, 
and adapted to the most scientific play. 
Great experts say that the Burrowes 
Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions are 
f the best made. 


FREE TRIAL 


Write for catalog (illustrated), 
containing free trial of- 
fer, prices, terms, order 
blanks, etc, 


~~ The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
816 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


etc., 
free, 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE “WHOLE WORLD" SERIES 


PIANO PIECES 
OLE D 
AYS 


Double Value — Size and Contents 
Three books now ready 
“SONGS THE WHOLE WORLD SINGS” 
“GRAND OPERA AT HOME” 


“PIANO PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS” 
“ang eee iere bette = ya up-to-date music 
, or write for ill - 
logue to the publishers. Be enna ate. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY ela maser 
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Al WESTERN WARWICK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and I guess he was. Anyhow, he was the 
Golden Bull of finance. I knew that. 

“Gentlemen,” I said; “‘my purpose in 
calling you together is to lay a few facts be- 
fore you and advise with you about a future 
course of action. You are all more or less 
materially interested in the campaign I am 
making for the nomination of James Jason 
Rogers as a candidate for President of the 
United States, and all more or less finan- 
cially interested. I have to report that the 
campaign is going forward vigorously and, 
I trust, successfully. 

“T need but two hundred delegates and 
I have ample time for securing those—al- 
most a year. However, in order to make 
sure, I have decided to ask your codpera- 
tion. I shall be brief. My proposition is 
simple and explicit: 

“You are well aware of the financial and 
economic situation in this country. Owing 
to the revision of the tariff by the op- 
position, business has become stagnant— 
whether legitimately or not is not for me 
to say; but the economic situation is bad. 
Times are hard. Now all this operates for 
our advantage. I have constantly kept 
hammering at the public that the return 
of our party to power means the return 
of good times, high wages and prosperity. 
Still, the lesson has not yet been severe 
enough. The fact must be borne down to 
them brutally. They must be clubbed into 
our way of thinking.” 

“Get ahead! Get ahead!” growled 
Broad. ‘What do you want us to do?” 

I looked at him, leaning forward in his 
chair, with his big fists clenched and 
smashed down on his knees. If he wasn’t 
a superman there never was one. 

“‘T want you to make times harder.” 

The men present looked at me as though 
I was a maniac. 

“Harder!” roared Broad. ‘Harder! 
How harder? Ain’t they hard enough 
now?” 

“They are not,’ I said firmly. “The 
people have had a lesson, but not a course. 
They must literally be beaten into demand- 
ing that their delegates support Rogers.”’ 

“But what can we do?”’ asked Roach. 

‘‘What can you do?’ I repeated. “Why, 
you can do everything needful. You men 
represent the bulk of the banking capital of 
this country. In that way you control the 
small bankers. Similarly, either directly 
or indirectly through your other banking 
connections you control the business men, 
the manufacturers, the employers of labor. 
What is easier than for you to make times 
worse than they are by a system of shutting 
off credits, closing down on clients, calling 
loans—or any of the hundred other systems 
you have for causing a contraction in the 
volume of trade and manufacture and busi- 
ness? 

‘“‘What is easier than, by your financial 
connections, to order mills shut down, 
wages reduced, pay rolls cut? 

“You can do it ina week. You can start 
a period of depression that will be felt from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It won’t cost 
you anything save the loss of a little inter- 


est or a few dividends, and it will bring you , 


the reward of noninterference when we get 
our man in the White House and our men 
in control of Congress, which will enable 
you to get all those profits you know to be 
in the combinations you have in mind, and 
at the same time extend prosperity, expand 
business, increase trade, and earn for your- 
selves the applause of both the investing 
and the working public. 

“Tt takes a drastic remedy to cure a vi- 
cious disease. If I can get this support 
from you men, if you will do this thing, I 
can guarantee that Rogers will be elected, 
and I ean doubly guarantee that there will 
be no limit set in Washington on any oper- 
ations you may undertake. What do you 
say?” 

‘As I sat down the room buzzed like a 
battery of dynamos. : 

My proposition had taken them off their 
feet. They talked excitedly, and I smoked 
a cigar and watched them. Broad moved 
about the room, growling into the ear of 
one and another. Finally, after about an 
hour of conversation, he came out in front 
and said: 

“All right, senator; all right! It’s a 
severe remedy, but we can stand it and 
we'll do it. Excuse us now while we talk 
over the details. And sell a few stocks 
short to-morrow if you need any pocket 
money.” 


I went back to Washington. Within a 
fortnight the thing began to work. The 
newspapers had dispatches about factories 
closing down or preparing to; about fail- 
ures caused by the calling of loans; about 
tightness of money; about the number and 
distress of the unemployed—all the doleful 
news of a hard-times period. There were 
runs on some of the banks. Stocks tumbled 
in Wall Street. We went to the verge of a 
panic. When things were at their lowest 
ebb I sent for Pliny Peters and Limpton. 

“Limpton,” I said, ‘turn every man 
loose you ean get to writing dispatches say- 
ing this business condition is caused by the 
revision of the tariff by the opposition; that 
all this distress is directly attributable to 
them. Call attention to the good times that 
prevailed when we were in power and proph- 
esy — prophesy — prophesy — claim — 
claim—claim that the only way to bring 
the country back to good times and pros- 
perity is to nominate James Jason Rogers 
and elect him! Shoot this stuff out by wire 
to all our papers and to every other paper 
prepaid. Load every Washington corre- 
spondent down with it. Get it on the bill- 
boards and in the advertising sections of 
the magazines. Spatter the United States 
with it. Hurry, now! And don’t you care 
whether it costs ten thousand dollars or 
fifty. Do it!” 

Limpton jumped away. 

“Pliny,” I said, ‘“‘you are a versatile per- 
son.”’ He rolled his eyes at me. ‘“ You have 
done many things, and I have a new thing 
for you to do.” 

fee is it?’’ asked Pliny unemotion- 
ally. 

I took a big roll of money out of my desk 
and gave it to him. 

“Get out,” I said, “‘and establish soup 
kitchens for the unemployed. Go to Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago—anywhere—everywhere—and round 
up our fellows. Give them money and tell 
them to open soup kitchens. No matter 
whether they need them or not. Open 
them. Get a string of soup kitchens from 
Maine to California. If you want more 
money wire for it. 

“Soup—soup—all the way across the con- 
tinent. Make them take it. Force relief 
on them. Go to it now and drown the toil- 
ing masses in soup.” 


XIV 


HE amount of publicity we acquired 

from that scheme was amazing. Even 
the opposition papers printed some of our 
dispatches, and the papers we controlled 
made sensations out of them. Pliny’s trail 
across the country was marked by articles 
in the local newspapers telling how “‘noble- 
hearted philanthropists, who desired no 
publicity,” had ‘contributed liberally for 
the opening of numerous places where every 
deserving and unemployed man, woman 
and child would be fed. They turned the 
sob squads of reporters loose on the affect- 
ing scenes witnessed when John Pulaski 
staggered up to get a bowl of soup, carry- 
ing three ragged children in his arms, and 
followed by his emaciated wife, who toted 
another, and so on. Always Pliny gave 
the enterprise a local character. Each city 
proudly proclaimed it could take care of its 
own, as each city always does in cases of 
that kind; but Pliny provided most of the 
funds and created the atmosphere. It cost 
me fifty thousand dollars, and more; but 
it was worth it. 

We had James Jason Rogers planted for a 
great speech just at the crisis. My friends 
in New York organized a Prosperity League, 
aided by my staff of press agents; and we 
had a meeting in Madison Square Garden, 
with James Jason Rogers as the principal 
speaker. Some of the other candidates 
tried to get in. We shunted them aside po- 
litely but conclusively. Rogers analyzed 
the tariff revision, showed what it had done 
to the country, proclaimed the doctrine that 
prosperity would return only with the res- 
toration to power of the great party wherein 
he was a humble private in the ranks, and 
was duly pathetic about the unemployed, 
not forgetting the soup-kitchen end of it, 
which he used to point his moral and adorn 
his tears. 

The Prosperity League idea was so good 
we organized them all over the country, 
and had ardent protagonists parading the 
streets, stuck all over with Rogers buttons, 
on which the calm features of James Jason 
were encircled by the legend, Rogers and 
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», Only Gold Medal 4 


Panama-Pacific Exposition ¥ 


ESTO 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC IRON 


Can’tsetthingsafire. Yetitis 
always hot enough to iron with. 


Just set the thumbscrew for 
the heat you need to iron with and 
Abesto delivers exactly that heat—no 
matter how heavy or light your ironing. 


An investigator for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters let 
this iron run night and day for five 
weeks on a soft pine board covered 
with cotton and muslin. Any ordinary 
electric iron would have set the cloth 
and wood afire in a few minutes. 


Automatic control saves 
enough electricity to pay for the iron 
in two years of ordinary use. And the 
efficient, everlasting Vea Heating Ele- 
ment, heart of the iron, enables us 
to place upon Abesto an everlasting 
guarantee. 


Get the safe, durable, 


Dover Manufacturing Co. 
Canal Dover, Ohio 


Free Waxer and Cleaner Coupon 


To every woman who mails this coupon we 
will send, prepaid, an indispensable ironing 
appliance, and our interesting free book ‘The 
Obedient Iron.” 


Dealer's Name 
Address 


Your Name = 


Address (7) 
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Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You, too, can now quickly satisfy your musical ambi- 
tions—learn to play your favorite instrument, whether for 
pleasure, social prestige or to teach music, by our wonder- 
ful home study lessons under great American and European 
teachers, The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and com- 
pleteness, endorsed by Paderewski and other great au- 


thorities. 
Any Instrument 


Write today, telling us your musical ambitions, course 
you are interested in, age, how long you have taken lessons 
if at all, etc., and we will at once send you six lessons, free 
and prepaid, of any of the following Complete Courses: 
Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) by the 
great Wm. H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroeand 
Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED OR- 
GAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by eminent teachers. 

This offer is absolutely Free—we do not ask you to pay 
one cent for the six lessons, either now or later. We want 
to prove in this remarkable way what grand lessons they 
really are—seeing is believing. This offer is limited, so write 
today. A few Special Introductory Scholarships are now 
being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars sent free 
along with the free lessons. Write today. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1326 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Your spare time is worth big money demonst: z 
ing the 1917 Model, Steel, 18-in-1 Automatic i 

Handi-Tool Equals separate tools costing $160. Lift- 
ing and pulling jack; fence building tool; stump and 
My post puller; baler; press; hoist; vise; etc. No experi- 
| ence needed, Demonstrator free. Credit given. Exclu- 
sive territory. Write for special factory agency offer, 


Chas. E. Benefiel Co. 346-B Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Top Removable 
—Summer Top 
Included 


$1165 


The Jeffery Sedan is a custom-made coach in every sense of the 
word. Q| Each top is tailored individually in the Jeffery plant for 
the particular body it adorns — eliminating all unsightly bolts, 

flaps and buttons, and absolutely safeguarding against squeaking and 

rattling; offering for the first time all the quality, beauty and comfort 

usually associated with enclosed cars costing $2000 to $5000—at a 

price but little more than $1000. [Thousands of people who never 

before considered a closed car are buying the Jeffery Sedan for year- 
round use. O| The change from Sedan to Touring Car can be made easily 
and quickly. M(There is already a shortage—orders must be placed 
immediately to insure early delivery. 


STANDARD SEVEN-PASSENGER, $1035, withour Auxiliary Seats, $1000 - THREE-PASSENGER ROADSTER, $1000 


| 


Prices FO.B. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Nlustrated booklet 
Main Office and Works Kenosha, Wisconsin page 


on request 
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PLAYING CARDS 


For Social Play 


Congress Cards are the 
acme of luxury. They 
are beautiful, artistic, 
with handsome backs 
richly embellished in 
colors. The edges are 
gold. The air-cushion 
finish insures accuracy 
and speed in dealing. 
You could not invest 
half a dollar to better 
advantage. 


Air-Cushion Finish 
Club Indexes 


WOOT 


QL 


For General Play 


Bicycle Cards are most 
appropriate. There is 
something friendly, fa- 
miliar, intimate about 
them—a certain rug- 
ged honesty and fasci- 
nating personality that 
makes them fit com- 
panions for good com- 
pany. Easy to shuffle 
and to deal. Only a 
quarter for the pack. 


SSS LALA 


Hoyle Up-to-Date, 


the Official Rules of 
Card Games, twen- 
tieth annual volume 
now ready. We will 
send it postpaid to 
your address for 15cin 
stamps. Write today. 


THE US.PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATILU.S.A. | 


Ivory or 
Air-Cushion Finish 
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EVENING POST 


Prosperity! I claim that the hypnotic in- 
fluence of momentum is one of the most 
interesting studies for mankind. Buried in 
all of us is a vein of hysteria, and it only 
needs to be opened by a suggestion or a 
trend and away we go. There was no rea- 
son on earth—except an emotional reason— 
why a tenth of those men should be yelling 
their heads off for Rogers, save the reason 
that our claque began it. There was noth- 
ing in it for them; but they were so yelling, 
and that was the object of the whole cam- 
paign. 

We swung confidently up to the conven- 


‘tion. I had nearly enough votes wrapped 


up—ticketed and laid away. I knew where 
more were to be had. I took a trunkful of 
money out with me, established my head- 
quarters, put Pliny in my private room, and 
we started in on the home stretch. 

As I anticipated, there was opposition— 
contesting delegates, favorite sons, plat- 
form grafters, special interests—all sorts 
of troubles. However, I rounded up the 
National Committee, found that the tem- 
porary roll would be all right, instructed 
the boys not to be too brash when they 
threw out the contesting delegates, but to 
be nice and polite—nevertheless, to throw 
them out. I felt good, for I had gone into 
Cato Enders’ own bailiwick and elected 
some delegates for Rogers. He could not 
vote his big bunch against me as a unit. 

I hadn’t been established an hour before 
aman named Granby, the manager for an- 
other favorite son, came in to see me. 

““How’s tricks?” he asked. 

“Fine!” 

“Pretty stiff claims them press boys of 
yours put out this mornin’.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess we can make 
them good.’ 

“Can’t doit, senator; you—can’t—do— 
it! Why, aside from the delegates from our 
own state for Manley I have pos-i-tive as- 
surances from three of them states you 
claim they will be for our man.” 

“Which three?” 

“That’s tellin’; but I’ve got ’em, sure 
enough! Thought I’d just drop in and pass 
the time of day, and warn you not to be too 
blamed cocksure.” 

I looked as squarely as I could into his 
shifty eyes. 

“Granby,” I said, “‘you know you are 
lying. What do you want?” 

‘Say, senator, that’s pretty blunt, ain’t 
it? How do you know I want anythin’?”’ 

“Oh, quit!” I snapped. ‘‘Come down 
to cases now. What do you want?” 

“Well, seein’ as you are so set on know- 
in’, I was thinkin’ we’d withdraw in your 
favor when the time comes if you will make 
Manley Secretary of State.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, sir—Secretary of State, and not a 
blamed thing else.” 

I laughed. 

“Why not ask us to withdraw in your 
favor?” 

“Oh, come now, senator, be reasonable. 
We've got twenty-two votes sure and more 
promised. You can’t get them unless I say 
so. Manley deserves some consideration. 
He’sa big man, senator, and a party leader. 
I’ve got these votes sewed up for him, and 
you know it. No person can deliver them 
but me; and you know that, too, for you 
tried hard enough to get them. I savvy 
what Talbot was out there for—you kin 
bet on that!” 

“Granby,” I said, ‘‘I won’t make Man- 
ley Secretary of State or secretary of any- 
thing else. He deserves no consideration 
from me.” 

Granby gave an excellent imitation of 
keen disappointment. 

“Oh, well,”’ he said, ‘‘if you feel that way 
about it we’ll stick to the end and prob’ly 
do a few things to you next fall—if you kin 
get Rogers over, which I ain’t so derned 
sure about.” 

“No, I won’t make Manley Secretary of 
State; but I’ll tell you what I will do, 
Granby.” 

He jumped up eagerly. 

“What?” he asked. ‘“‘What?”’ 

“T’ll make you collector of internal rev- 
enue for your district, and that’s the best 
Federal job in your state.” 

“Will you?” he asked. ‘Sure pop? 
Make me collector of revenue for our state! 
If you will them twenty-two votes is yours.” 

“You deliver them and you'll get the job 
if we win.” 

“All right, senator; all right! You'll 
have them on the first roll call. Good-by, 
senator. Good-by! Manley will be some 
disappointed, but politics is politics.” 

It is, I thought, and then some. 
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My scouts made a report to me that 
night at ten o’clock. This was the situa- — 
tion: I had control of the National Com- 
mittee by a safe margin of seven votes, 
My committeemen were convinced we 
would win, and for that reason—which, 
when translated to its lowest terms, means 
self-interest—would stand by and do as 
they were told. I claimed enough votes 
on the first ballot to nominate Rogers. Ip 
reality I needed about seventy more to give 
me the nomination and wanted a hundred 
to make sure. There were four open candi- 
dates against me. These had a total of 
about sixty per cent of the votes I did not 
have, while the remaining forty per cent 
was from uninstructed states, handled 
by men who were ready and anxious to 
dicker and who wanted to dispose of their 
holdings to the best advantage to them- 
selves and their state organizations. 5 

There were contesting delegations from 
every Southern State, set up against mine 
by managers of other candidates, claiming 
they were the only Simon-pure, lily-white 
delegates, and that my delegations were 
secured by force and fraud. The temporary 
roll of the convention is made up by the 
National Committee, which hears the con- 
tests and decides them. The man who 
controls the temporary roll controls the 
temporary organization of the convention, 
and the temporary organization fixes it, 
if skillfully handled, so that the perma- 
nent roll and the permanent organization 
is according to schedule. Mastery of the 
temporary organization means that the first 
convention battle is won, and won deci- 
sively. 

There was a platform row. A certain 
group of insurgent politicians were demand- 
ing a semiradical platform, while it was my 
plan, purpose and necessity, because of the 
influences and interests back of my candi- 
date, to have the platform as conservative 
as Beacon Street. No newfangled ee 
me! I intended to stick to the time-tried 
principles of the party and not complicate 
the situation or compromise my backers by 
injecting any reform palaver whatsoever. 
We didn’t want reform. We wanted re- 
sults. I had brought a platform with me, 
carefully prepared to meet all contingencies 
as I viewed them. 

I would see to it that the Platform Com- 
mittee was safely conservative, and would _ 
allow a few insurgents to go on it and give - 
them an opportunity to get rid of their 
radicalism behind the closed doors of the 
room where the Committee on Resolutions 
met. My platform was elastic enough to 
be stretched at the joints so any planks 
that were harmless could be inserted, thus 
satisfying all comers save the radicals. The 
committee would patiently hear the rad- 
icals, vote them down, and report my plat- 
form in its essentials to the convention, 
where it would be adopted with loud cheers, 
while the Resolutions Committee would sit 
round complacent in the smugness of high 
duty patriotically performed. 

There were many other minor complica- 
tions, but these were the main ones. Hence 
my job was to corral the delegates I needed, 
hold the National Committee steady on 
the contests, and get my platform adopted. 
We were early on the ground. There were 
few signs of the noisy, bebadged, excited 
crowds that would be stepping on one 
another’s feet in the hotel lobbies in ten 
days or so and patronizing the bars so 
avidly that the signs ‘‘No Mixed Drinks 
Sold” would go up about the Sunday before 
the convention opened. 

I put Pliny on guard at the hall where 
the National Committee was hearing the 
contests. I had all my Southern dele- 
gates quartered about the city, each with 
a spokesman. They were Federal office- 
holders largely, who were white, and pro- 
fessional negro politicians. Most of the 
contestants were negroes. The National 
Committee began with Alabama and ran 
down the list of states alphabetically. It 
was beautiful the way those friends of mine 
performed—perfect; and everything was 
so regular and in accord with the rules 
and regulations that he was a most captious 
critic who found reason for complaint. 

The machine worked without a jar. The 
committeemen sat round the room. A 
section of delegates—my delegates—hold- 
ing the regular credentials, were called, and 
the men who were opposing them for their 
places. Two hours, three hours—whatever 
time seemed just—was allotted for a hear- 
ing. Impassioned white orators and per- 
fervid negro orators roared and ranted, 
defending the honesty and purity of the 
election of my delegates or assailing my 
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3ritish Board of Trade does not do, and on 
he marine side it will be altogether a more 
sowerful body. It will perform functions 
vhich in shipping circles it has long been 
hought ought to be assumed by some 
d of the sort. 

rte is not to be expected, however, that 
uch a body will be created in anything like 
inanimity of opinion. It cuts too deep 
nto great affairs for that. It will be this 
joard which will be given power to buy, 
juild, equip, maintain, lease, sell, charter 
‘nd operate vessels for naval auxiliaries 
‘nd also for actual commercial uses. It 
vill be given power to form a Government- 
ywned corporation for that purpose. It 
vill have the authority to regulate the 
speration of all common carriers by water 
setween interstate ports of the United 
states, and also between our ports and 
hose of our territories and possessions. 
_ And here we reach something new. This 
yoard will be given authority to regulate 
he operation of all American shipping firms 
mgaged in traffic between the United 
States and foreign countries, and to deter- 
nine and prescribe for them just and 
‘easonable rates for transportation, not 
mly between the interstate ports of the 
Jnited States and between our ports and 
‘hose of our territories and possessions, but 
yetween American ports and foreign ports. 
‘n other words, this bill will give to a 
Jnited States Shipping Board power to 
sontrol the single hitherto uncontrolled 
inkin our transportation systems—namely, 
‘ates by water everywhere, so far as the 
‘ink is formed by American ships. 


- Regulation of Ocean Rates 
| It may be safely assumed that the ship- 
ding interests of the world will not look 
apon this measure as entirely devoid of 
nterest. It squints too plainly toward 
universal regulation of ocean freight rates. 
Under present conditions it is perfectly 
dossible for the rate on grain, for instance, 
so be nothing at all one day—which means 
shat the grain is accepted as ballast—and 
25 cents a bushel the next. 
_ The control, untrammeled by law, over 
‘reight rates on water-borne commerce is a 
tremendous power. In view of testimony 
which has been made public to the effect 
that ocean shipping is so completely monop- 
olized by great combines which have 
divided the world among them, and even 
put in commission “‘fighting ships’’ to beat 
the heads off independent owners who have 
the temerity to cut rates, it must be con- 
sidered as a power which is no longer 
regulated by competition so one can notice 
it, in spite of the popular superstition that 
the tramp steamer can keep ocean freights 
from monopolistic heights. It is also the 
only transportation power left unregulated 
by law. The Administration calmly pro- 
poses to begin the business of regulating it 
through the medium of a United States 
merchant marine controlled by the United 
States Shipping Board. 
_ But this is not all. There is an innocent- 
looking clause in the bill which authorizes 
the Shipping Board to require all foreign 
vessels trading at our ports to take out 
licenses under the board. The power to 
license _ includes the power to regulate. 
No claim is made that under this clause 
rates for freight and passenger transporta- 
tion in foreign vessels may be fixed at 
Washington; but it is suggested that such 
control over foreign shipping will bring our 
Shipping Board into close relations with 
similar bodies abroad, and may lead even 
to the steadying and stabilizing of rates. 
In other words, it may be the beginning 
of the subjection of such rates to the long 
arm and the strong arm of the law. What 
there may be in this deponent saith not. 
But deponent hath no hesitancy in saying 
that experienced people will expect rather 
lively times in Washington, when not only 
the foreign capital engaged in carrying our 
foreign commerce, but the $100,000,000 or 
so of American capital invested in the 
same business, finds out what is going on, 
and stands by to repel boarders. 
__ So new and far-reaching a provision as 
this must be debated, and is sure to be 
debated with some heat and perhaps a little 
light. The purposes for which the board is 
to be established, however, are evidently 
meant to be constructive. We have learned 
from Germany that intimate relations be- 
tween railways and ships and between rail- 
way rates and marine rates are mighty 
helpful in building up a foreign commerce. 
i German government-owned railroads 
will make whatever rate is necessary to get 
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the product of a given factory aboard a 
German ship with prospects of profits. 
They will make special rates and give 
special service to put consignments of 
freight on the dock at the particular point 
of time which is necessary to the meeting 
of the sailings of ships. If an American 
railway company did any of these things 
for an American line it would be a criminal 
under the Interstate Commerce Law. 

But the Shipping Bill will seek to cure 
all this—if it passes. Foreign commerce in 
American bottoms is to be given prefer- 
ential rates on railroads and preferential 
service to meet specific sailings, and joint 
rates by rail and sea, and through bills of 
lading, and generally all sorts of conven- 
iences, including the making of these joint 
rates without the delays incident to publi- 
cation; and the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the railroads 
on such business will be transferred to the 
new Shipping Board. Such discriminations 
in favor of American ships, it is argued, 
violate no treaties and do no injury to 
domestic trade, but may help materially 
both in building up foreign trade and in 
fostering the growth of a merchant marine. 

The Administration does not for a mo- 
ment admit that the Government’s entry 
into the shipping field will be a bad thing 
for individual enterprise. It expects to 
benefit it. For instance, it expects to de- 
vise ships of a better type for naval 
auxiliaries and for trade than are now in 
existence. It looks upon the oil-burning 
internal-combustion engine as the thing 
which may make junk of steam vessels. 
There seems to be some business founda- 
tion for this expectation. In a recent scien- 
tific magazine it is announced that the 
Finland and the Kroonland are to be con- 
verted into oil-propelled ships, for the reason 
that oil is cheaper than coal, and that on 
each trip each of these vessels expects to 
save $9000 in fuel and $3500 in wages, 
while the coal-bunker space freed for the 
reception of cargo will enable the ship to 
make a net earning of $37,500 a voyage 
more than it could under old conditions. 
Experienced skippers tell me that they 
believe the age of the gigantic motorboat 
is upon us. We had a great merchant 
marine when at Bath and Baltimore we 
could build better ships than anyone else 
and could use in them the cheapest timber 
in the world. We lost out when the age of 
steel ships came in. Can we come back 
with the incoming of the Age of Oil? The 
supporters of the Shipping Bill think we 
can. They urge that we have the cheapest 
oil in the world, and that as a result of the 
saving of space and wages to be made with 
the new type of ship the bugbear of high 
American wages will pass. 


For Betier or Worse? 


All things considered, do you think it 
would be aruinous thing or a good thing for 
the Government to build these vessels which 
the navy must have? If, as is quite possi- 
ble, you are opposed to Government con- 
struction, any views you may have as to 
how else we can get them will be appre- 
ciated. Assuming that the Government 
builds these vessels, are you in favor of 
having them used in transporting our 
products and passengers, or do you prefer 
to have them laid up in harbor until war 
breaks out? If so, how do you propose to 
preserve them from rust, rot and deteriora- 
tion and provide them with trained crews 
on the breaking out of war? Are you in 
favor of the regulation by the Government 
of marine rates charged by American ships 
between the states and between the United 
States and our overseas possessions? Do 
you think such regulating would keep 
capital out of the business? Do you see 
any prospect of capital going into it any- 
how? How do you feel about a great 
United States Shipping Board to deal with 
these questions? 

I think it was Senator Lodge who made 
the statement in the last Congress that we 
had never had an‘election on this question, 
and in the absence of this the Administra- 
tion has no mandate authorizing it to enact 
any such epoch-making measure. Since 
that time there has been an election, and 
the Administration still has a majority in 
both houses of Congress. Whether this 
constitutes a mandate on the Shipping Bill 
or not may be doubted. Anyway, you may 
be sure that your well-thought-out sug- 
gestions on this bill will be eagerly read 
by your representatives in Washington, 
and may possibly find their way into the 
Congressional Record. 
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these ‘ Highway’ 
of their great touring radius. 
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It’s as easy to tour as to scan the map—to be as 
comfortable and secure on the road as at home. 


Miles shrivel to insignificance and distance is 
mastered by your gentle control. 


“Highway” 


Six and Twelve Glinder Cars 


The nearest approach to motor-magic are 
” cars, so named because 


To the exceptional power of these engineering achieve- 
ments, to their giant-like stamina is added an opulence of 
refinement and comfort. Their distinctive appearance has 
made them style leaders. 


To build this ability into your National is possible only 
because of fifteen years’ continued success; possible because 
of National’s policy to build for perfection and not for 
numbers or price. 


Only a ride can convey to your mind how far superior 
these new craft actually are. Don’t deprive yourself of the 
Lest when National prices are so modest. 


“Highway” $1690 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Book s-Sensational 


from Your Eyes 


You don’t have to pay 


two prices for building materials or 
pay three times for slow and wasteful hand- 
sawing. You don't have to build a com- 
monplace looking Home or buy the common 
yun of lumber. You don’t have to wait 
months and months for your home to be 
finished or even wait till you have the full 
cash in hand, 


Remove the Blindfold! Open your 
Eyes! See how wonderfully easy it now is 
to buy and build. This new book points 
the way—even plainer than last year’s Ster- 
ling Book did—for 6000 wide-awake Builders. 


We are offering better plans, greater 
variety, lower prices, and more liberal credit 
than ever before! We are offering Double 
Strength Construction with 110 exclusive 
construction features. We are offering the 
same sound, seasoned, selected lumber, direct 
from our own forests. We are offering—but 


Get the Book! 


Don’t do yourself or us the injustice of 
judging our 1916 Proposition by an advertise- 
ment! Were’ we to use every page in this publi- 
cation we could not find space for one-fifth of the 
beautiful homes, plans, interiors and practical 
facts that are fully illustrated and explained in— 
“The Famous Fifty and Other Favorite Homes.” 


And, besides the Book, we have thousands 
of letters to show you from last season’s custom- 
ers—letters which state definitely what each 
buyer got and what each saved! (The average 
saving is enormous!) No matter whether you are 


the Blindfold 


THE STERLYN-—tThis Sterling 
Bungalow is a beautiful Plan—a model in 
size and arrangement. Spacious Living 
Room, Dining Room and Kitchen. Two 
cosy Bed Rooms (1144x114 and 114%x 
914) with inter-connecting bath. Has 
front and rear porches; ample closets, 
cloak room, etc. Our price, $804.65. Terms: 
Cash Payment down and $17.65 permonth. 


Saved $700 


Mrs.L. C. Wilson, of Pennsylvania,writes: 
“We saved $700 on our new Sterling Home." 
Samuel Way, of Ohio, writes: ‘“The cost of my 


Sterling Home is $1080; would have cost me 
nearly $2000 had I bought the materials here.” 
(Names and addresses on request.) We have 
over 5000 letters like these. 


a renter or an owner — no matter whether 
you have thousands to invest or a few hun- 
dreds—no matter where you live or what 
Home you want—no matter what other 
prices or propositions have been put up to 
you—no matter what may be the situation, 
if you are a cautious buyer you will close no 
deal until you have studied this big, beauti- 
ful, multi-color Book from cover to cover and 
read each of its 128 astounding pages, word 
for word. 

Get it. Send today. A postal or letter 
brings it free—by return mail. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 


48 Sterling Place 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Have you an ambition P 


Are you really in earnest about it P 


If you say to yourself ‘*I should like more money to 
spend and less work to do”’ and call ¢/at ambition, 
you don’t mean what we do by being ambitious. 


Have you planned how you’re to get ahead? 
Are you working on your plans and ambitions? 


If you do think and plan, you’ve got this far: 


You’ve decided that the principal thing you need to 
get ahead is not brute strength or bigger muscles 
but a better trained mind and more °° know how.” 


You cannot become a good porter, handling boxes of 
specie in a bank, or loading freight in a railway 


yard, if your wrist-bones are small or your lungs 


The help you need 


What you need is something that other people have 
learned and something that you can learn from other 
people. You'll have to wor to get it, but not anywhere 
near so hard as if you were the first ambitious person in 
a bank or a railway or any other business. Those who 


Po) 


‘“‘have been there before’’ started where you did, got 
where you want to get, and can share with you their 


laboriously learned ‘‘ know how.”’ 


You can’t expect to get much help from people in 
your office or bank, no matter how friendly they may 
be. You don’t like to ask for help or hints or sugges- 
tions. And you soon learn that many who know the 
job best and can tell you right away whether you are 
right or wrong, cannot explain why, so that you never 
get the reason for what you’re to do. 


none too strong. 


But weak lungs and puny wrists won’t prevent your 
becoming a bank president or a railway manager. 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


contains careful summaries of what is known about electricity and 
its practical uses, about groceries, about banking, about railroads, 
about photography, about cotton and woolen goods, about engineer- 
ing, about the manufacture of alkali or of coal-tar products, or any 
other business or manufacture—and in each instance the summary 
is written by one who knows the subject thoroughly at first hand and 
can convey knowledge to others. The Britannica is a work you can 
use for the narrowest, most technical part of the job you want to 
make good in. | 


And the Britannica will give another sort of help that you need 
constantly — general information on subjects connected with yout 
work, written by men just as expert and accurate and trustworthy 
as those who write on. your more particular specialty. In the rail 
road office the man who is successful is the one who knows a great 
deal about crops and ores and manufactures in the whole region that 
his railroad serves, and the latest decisions of the state public service 
commission. . | 
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This encyclopaedia is the only general summary of all 
formation that is written throughout by the highest au- 
orities, practical experts on the subjects they describe, with 
e knack of telling simply and clearly what they know. 


The new ‘‘Handy Volume’ issue of the Encyclopaedia 
‘itannica is the Britannica for the first time in a handy, 
mpact form and at a price within the reach of every am- 
tious man or woman, boy or girl. 
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And when you leave the Hotel 
Sherman, it will be with regret, tempered by 
fond anticipation of the happy day when you 
can return.”"—Elbert Hubbard. 


Hotel Sherman 
CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath $2.00 upward. 

The Ice Skating Exhibitions in the College Inn, 
Hotel Sherman, are responsible for the present revival 
of Ice Skating throughout America. 
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Golden West 


Miss Helen Gubler’s home is 
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and desert sands in Utah. Not the 
most favorable spot in the world for 
soliciting subscriptions, and yet in 
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us tell you about the plan. 
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LEAVE IT TO JEEVES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


bound to say that nurse intimidated me. 
She reminded me so infernally of Aunt 
Agatha. She was thesame gimlet-eyed type. 

But one afternoon Corky called me on 
the phone. 

“Bertie!” 

“Hello!” 

“Are you doing anything this after- 
noon?” 

“Nothing special.” 

“You couldn’t come down here, could 

ou?” 

““What’s the trouble? Anything up?” 

“‘T’ve finished the portrait.” 

“Good boy! Stout work!” 

““Yes.”’ His voice sounded rather doubt- 
ful. “‘The fact is, Bertie, I’ve been trying 
to give it the unbiased double-o, and it 
doesn’t look quite right to me. There’s 
something about it. My uncle’s 
coming in half an hour to inspect it and—I 
don’t know why it is, but I kind of feel I’d 
like your moral support!” 

I began to see that I was letting myself in 
for something. The sympathetic coépera- 
tion of Jeeves seemed to me to be indicated. 

“You think he’ll cut up rough?” 

“He may.”’ 

I threw my mind back to the red-faced 
chappie I had met at the restaurant and 
tried to picture him cutting up rough. It 
was only too easy. I spoke to Corky 
firmly on the telephone. 

“T’ll come,”’ I said. 

“Good!” 

“But only if I may bring Jeeves!” 

“Why Jeeves? What’s Jeeves got to do 
with it? Who wants Jeeves? Jeeves is 
the fool who suggested the scheme that 
has led 2? 

“Listen, Corky, old top! If you think 


|| Lam going to face that uncle of yours with- 


out Jeeves’ support you’re mistaken. I’d 
sooner go into a den of wild beasts and bite 


| a lion on the back of the neck.”’ 


“Oh, all right!” said Corky. 

Not cordially, but he said it; so I rang 
for Jeeves and explained the situation. 

‘Very good, sir,’”’ said Jeeves. 

That’s the sort of chap he is. You can’t 


rattle him. 


We found Corky near the door, looking 
at the picture, with one hand up in a 
defensive sort of way as if he thought it 
might swing on him. 

“Stand right where you are, Bertie,” 
he said without moving. ‘‘Now tell me 
honestly: how does it strike you?” 

The light from the big window fell right 
on the picture. I took a good look at it. 
Then I shifted a bit nearer and took an- 
other look. Then I went back to where 
I had been at first, because it hadn’t seemed 
quite so bad from there. 

“Well?” said Corky anxiously. 

I hesitated a bit. 

“Of course, old man, I only saw the kid 
once, and then only for a moment; but— 
but it was an ugly sort of kid, wasn’t it, if 
I remember rightly?” 

“As ugly as that?” 

I looked again, and honesty compelled 
me to be frank. 

“‘T don’t see how it could have been, old 


chap. 

Poor old Corky ran his fingers through 
his hair in a temperamental sort of way. 
He groaned. 

“You’re quite right, Bertie. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong with the darned thing. 
My private impression is that, without 
knowing it, I’ve worked that stunt that 
Sargent and those fellows pull—painting 
the soul of the sitter. I’ve got through the 
mere outward appearance and have put the 
child’s soul on canvas.” 

“But could a child of that age have a 
soul like that? I don’t see how he could 
have managed it in the time. What do 
you think, Jeeves?” 

“T doubt it, sir.” 

“Tt—it sort of leers at you, doesn’t it!’ 

““You’ve noticed that too?” said Corky. 

“T don’t see how one could help noticing.” 

“All I tried to do was to give the little 
brute a cheerful expression. But, as it 
has worked out, he looks positively dissi- 
pated.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest, old 
man. He looks as if he were in the middle 
of a colossal bat and enjoying every minute 
of it. Don’t you think so, Jeeves?” 

‘‘He has a decidedly inebriated air, sir.’ 

Corky was starting to say gometting, 
when the door opened and the uncle came in. 


February 5,19 


For about three seconds all was joy, 
jollity and good will. The old boy shook. 
hands with me, slapped Corky on the back, 
said that he didn’t think he had ever seen 
such a fine day, and whacked his leg with 
his stick. Jeeves had projected himself. 
a the background, and he didn’t notice 

im 

“Well, Bruce, my boy, so the portrait 
is really’ finished, is it?—really finished? 
Well, bring it out. Let’s have a look at it. 
This will be a wonderful surprise for your 
aunt. Where is it? Let’s —— 

And then he got it—suddenly, when he 
wasn’t set for the punch; and he rocked 
back on his heels. | 

“Oosh!”’ he exclaimed. i 

And for perhaps a minute there was one 
of the scaliest silences I’ve ever run up. 
against. 

“Is this a practical joke?” he said at last 
in a way that set about sixteen drafts cut- 
ting through the room at once. 

I thought it was up to me to rally round | 
old Corky. 

“You want to stand a bit farther away 
from it,” I said. 

“You're perfectly right!” he snorted. 
“Ido! I want to stand so far away from it 
that I can’t see the thing with a telescope!” 
He turned on Corky like an untamed tiger 
of the jungle who has just located a chunk 
of meat. “And this—this—is what you. 
have been wasting your time and my 
money on for all these years! A painter!) 
I wouldn’t let you paint a house of mine! 
I gave you this commission, thinking that 
you were a competent worker, and this— 
this—this extract from a comic colored sup- 
plement is the result.” 

He swung toward the door, lashing his. 
tail and growling to himself. 

“This ends it! If you wish to continue 
this foolery of pretending to be an artist 
because you want an excuse for idleness, 
please yourself. But let me tell you this: 
Unless you report at my office on Monday 
morning, prepared to abandon all this 
idiocy and start in at the bottom of the 
business to work your way up, as you 
should have done half a dozen years ago, 
not another cent— not another cent—not 
another Boosh!’ 

Then the door closed and he was no 
longer with us. And I crawled out of the 
bombproof shelter. 

“Corky, old top!”’ I whispered faintly. 

Corky was standing staring at the pic- 
ture. His face was set. There was a 
hunted look in his eye. 

“Well, that finishes it!”” he muttered 
brokenly. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Do? What can I do? I can’t stick on 
here if he cuts off supplies. You heard 
what he said. I shall have to go to the 
office on Monday!” 

I couldn’t think of a thing to say. I 
knew exactly how he felt about the office. 
I don’t know when I’ve been so infernally 
uncomfortable. It was like hanging round 
trying to make conversation to a pal who's s| 
just been sentenced to twenty years in the 
coop. 

And then a soothing voice broke the 
silence. 

“Tf I might make a suggestion, sir!” 

It was Jeeves. He had slid from the 
shadows and was gazing gravely at the 
picture. Upon my word, I can’t give you 
a better idea of the shattering effect oi 
Corky’s Uncle Alexander when in actior 
than by saying that he had absolutely 
made me forget for the moment that Jeeves 
was there. 

“T wonder if I have ever happened te 
mention to you, sir, a Mr. Digby Thistle 
ton, with whom I was once in service: 
Perhaps you have met him? He was @ 
financier. He is now Lord Bridgnorth. I! 
was a favorite saying of his that there is 
always a way. The first time I heard hin 
use the expression was after the failure of ‘ 
patent depilatory that he promoted.” 

‘‘ Jeeves,’’ I said, “‘what on earth are yo 
talking about?” 

“T mentioned Mr. Thistleton, sir, be 
cause his was in some respects a paralle 
case to the present one. His depilator} 
failed, but he did not despair. He put 1 
on the market again under the name 4 
Tress-o, guaranteed to producea full cro 
hair in a few months. It was advertised, i 
you remember, sir, by a humorous pictur 
of a billiard ball, before and after taking 
and made such a substantial fortune a 


ro 
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Mr. Thistleton’ was shortly afterward 
elevated to the peerage for services to the 
Liberal party. It seems to me that if Mr. 
Corcoran looks into the matter he will find, 
like Mr. Thistleton, that there is always 


a way. 

Mr. Worple himself suggested the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In the heat of the 
-moment he compared the portrait to an 
extract from a colored comic supplement. 
I consider the suggestion a very valuable 
one, sir. Mr. Corcoran’s portrait may not 
have pleased Mr. Worple as a likeness of 
his only child, but I have no doubt that 
editors would gladly consider it as a founda- 
‘tion for a series of humorous drawings. If 
‘Mr. Corcoran will allow me to make the 
suggestion, his talent has always been for 
‘the humorous. There is something about 
this picture—something bold and vigor- 
ous—which arrests the attention. I feel 
sure it would be highly popular.” 

Corky was glaring at the picture and 
making a sort of dry, sucking noise with 
his mouth. He seemed completely over- 
wrought. And then suddenly he began to 
laugh in a wild way. 

“Corky, old man!” I said, massaging 
him tenderly. 

I feared the poor blighter was hysterical, 
He began to stagger about all over the floor. 
_ “He’s right! The man’s absolutely 
right! Jeeves, you’re a life-saver! You’ve 
hit on the greatest idea of the age! Report 
at the office on Monday! Start at the 
bottom of the business! I’ll buy the busi- 
ness if I feel like it. I know the man who 
runs the comic section of the Sunday Star. 
He'll eat this thing. He was telling me 
only the other day how hard it was to get 
a good new series. He’ll give me anything 
J ask for a real winner like this. Do you 
er what Bud Fisher gets for Mutt and 
Jeff? 

“Have you any idea how much Outcault 
made out of Buster Brown? I’ve got a 
gold mine. Where’s my hat? I’ve got an 
income for life. Where’s that damned hat? 
Lend me a five-spot, Bertie. I want to take 
a taxi down to Park Row!” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Jeeves smiled paternally. Or, rather, he 
had a kind of paternal muscular spasm 
about the mouth, which is the nearest he 
ever gets to smiling. 

“Tf I might make the suggestion, Mr. 
Corcoran—for a title of the series you have 
in mind—The Adventures of Baby Blobbs.”’ 

Corky and I looked at the picture, then 
at each other, in an awed way. Jeeves was 
right. There could be no other title. 


“Jeeves,” I said—it was a few weeks 
later and I had just finished looking at the 
comic section of the Sunday Star—‘“‘I’m an 
optimist. I always have been. The older 
I get, the more I agree with Shakspere and 
those poet Johnnies about it always being 
darkest before the dawn, and there’s a silver 
lining, and what you lose on the swings you 
make up on the roundabouts. Look at Mr. 
Corcoran, for instance. There was a fellow, 
one would have said, clear up to the eye- 
brows in the soup. To all appearances he 
had got it right in the neck. Yet look at 
him now! Have you seen these pictures?” 

“T took the liberty of glancing at them 
before bringing;them to you, sir. Extremely 
diverting.” 

“They have made a big hit, you know.” 

“T anticipated it, sir.” 

I leaned back against the pillows. 

“You know, Jeeves, you’re a genius! 
You ought to be drawing a commission on 
these things.” 

“T have nothing to complain of in that 
respect, sir. Mr. Corcoran has been most 
generous. I am putting out the brown 
suit, sir.” 

“No; I think I’ll wear the blue with the 
faint red stripe.” 

t “Not the blue with the faint red stripe, 
sir. 
“But I rather fancy myself in it.” 
_ “Not the blue with the faint red stripe, 
sind, 

“Oh, all right; have it your own way.” 

“Very good, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

Of course I know it’s as bad as being 
henpecked; but then, Jeeves is always 
right. You’ve got to consider that—what? 


OKE OF BATILE 
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away from them, without a chance of inter- 
ference from the gendarmes, anything they 
may happen to want; so that many a help- 
less band goes off empty-handed, stripped 
of everything except such money and small 
treasures as they may happen to have con- 
cealed about them. 

And it was not to be expected that some 
of the Moslem populations—Turks, Kurds 
and Arabs—would long be content with 
the monotony of dispersal. They soon 
grew tired of it and resorted in many places 
to the old and established methods of 
wholesale butchery. From various points 
have come reports of massacres as deliber- 
ate and complete as those Abdul-Hamid 
organized and directed during the years 
from 1894 to 1897. Whole towns have 
been wiped out, and when I left Turkey 
there was a growing fear that the slower 
process would be abandoned for more expe- 
ditious measures throughout the empire. 

_ I might say here that it is generally be- 
lieved that the Sultan, Mohammed V, is as 
strongly opposed to this performance as he 
is capable of being opposed to anything. 
Abdul-Hamid’s massacres were his own, 
devised and ordered by himself; but his 
successor, who was his prisoner for thirty 
years, has milder and less cowardly views 
of things. He is not much in the way of a 
statesman or man of affairs. How could he 
be? He was only two years younger than 
his brother; he never had any real expecta- 
tion of coming to the throne; and he was 
confined to his palace and about half a mile 
of territory round it during the entire time 
that Abdul-Hamid reigned. 

Surrounded by spies and never permitted 
to see anybody or to know anything of the 
country’s affairs, his favorite pastimes were 
playing the piano and drinking himself into 
a state of placid indifference. He plays the 
plano yet—very well, they say—and he has 
no taste for blood. He likes neither the 
war nor the massacres, and has uttered his 
feeble protest against both. This was told 
me by a man who knows the Sultan well, 
speaks his language, and has talked with 
him freely many times. 

e Armenians are an industrious and 
prosperous element in the Ottoman popula- 
tion. They are the merchants, the bankers, 
the progressive students of modern life and 


methods, the teachers, the scientists. In 
humbler walks of life they are the capable 
and trusted servants, watchmen and guard- 
ians of property, while such advance in 
agriculture as has been made in Turkey is 
almost wholly due to their progressiveness 
and characteristic ambition. They accu- 
mulate wealth; and, though long familiarity 
with Turkish animosity has taught them 
the folly of ostentation, they house and 
clothe themselves in comfort and present 
an appearance of stable and admirable 
citizenship. 

Being, as they undoubtedly are, the ab- 
solute sinew of the state, it is a natural 
question: Why is this thing being done to 
them? Nobody knows. 

Ninety per cent of all the business in the 
big towns on the Black Sea, and, indeed, all 
through Asia Minor, has been in the hands 
of Armenians, and their banishment has 
paralyzed the industrial life of the country. 
Removals may be made swiftly enough, 
but orderly confiscation of property and 
reorganization are slower processes. And 
those who know say the Turk is absolutely 
incapable of taking the place in the busi- 
ness life of the country the Armenian has so 
long occupied, to the country’s very marked 
advantage. The colossal stupidity of it is 
its most inexplicable feature. 

The proclamation speaks of “places 
which have been prepared in the interior 
vilayets.”’ No preparation of any kind was 
ever made, so far as I could learn. The 
points to which the exiles are sent are to 
the southward, in the Arabian Desert, along 
the middle reaches of the Euphrates and in 
Mesopotamia. 

One terrible account came through about 
eight hundred women and children who 
were separated from their husbands and 
fathers, and, with only a few old men 
among them, were started on a forty-five 
days’ march from their home town to 
Aleppo, one of the big concentration centers. 
There were women of culture and refine- 
ment among them, who were forced, as the 
hardier peasants were, to carry on their 
backs all the necessaries to sustain life on 
the journey. They were in charge of Turk- 
ish gendarmes, whose instructions with 
regard to them seemed to include nothing 
about protection. Children were born on 
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Earn Extra Cash 
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Speed Multiplied 
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With Farm Powder 


A pulled stump is hard to handle, and it takes 
up more room than it did before. B/asf it out 
and you can carry it away like kindling wood. 


Use 


‘Atlas Farm Powde 


“THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


and save money, time 
labor. 


around—ideal for crops. 


Punch a hole under 
the stump, load, fire, and the 
job is done! The shattered 
roots come out free of earth, 
the soil is loosened for yards 


Send for“Better Farming” Book—FREE 


“Better Farming”’ (illustrated) tells how you 
can grow bigger crops by blasting the subsoil, 
how you can bring orchards into bearing two 
years earlier, and how Atlas Farm Powder re- 
places expensive labor. Sent free for Coupon. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


and Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It 
is the cheapest farm hand for 
blasting stumps and boulders, 
digging ditches and many 
other kinds of work. Sold by 


dealers near you. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. SEP 1 


Stump Blasting 
~~) Boulder Blasting re 
| Subsoil Blasting 


Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 


Name——— 
Oa Address — 
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Our new book of practical painting 
instructions—‘‘ The ABC of Home 
P: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


In 1866—A Vision 
In 1916—A Reality 


In 50 years the business of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company has grown 
from a small retail paint store to the 
largest paint and varnish makers in 
the world. Its products are made in 
many factories, distributed 
through 25 warehouses 
and sales offices and sold 
through 20,000 retail stores. 
This immense business 
has been built upon qual- 
ity—a right finish for every 
surface. You get this 50- 
year quality in every can 
of Sherwin-Williams Paint, 
Varnish, Stain or Enamel 
you buy. There is a prod- 
uct for every home need 
and a Sherwin- 
Williams’ dealer 
near by where you 
can get just what 

you require. 


Two things to send for—Use coupon below 


The clever new game that teaches and 
entertains—‘‘Going to Market.”? Ten 


1inting.’? Free. 


PAINTS &- VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 
523 Market St. 


Send to the address below: 


L 


Name 


Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


TEAR OFF—FILL IN—MAIL 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


““The ABC of Home Painting,’” (ea “‘Going to Market,’’ for which I 


without charge. 


enclose 10 cents. 


Street City 


the way and the sick women were forced 
immediately to march on. One woman fell 
by the roadside in the throes of labor, only 
to be prodded by the bayonet of a gen- 
darme, who said there was “no time for 
anything like that.’”” This was reported by 
an eyewitness. She died and her body was 
abandoned. 

One man wrote in August: ‘“‘The roads 
to the south are strewn and stenched with 
rotting bodies, and the streams are clogged 
with them. Despairing mothers—insane, of 
course—throw their infants into the rivers 
or leave them in the camps to die. Women 
give up everything they possess—jewels, 
money, their very clothes and coverings— 
to buy immunity.” 

The women who are separated from their 
men and sent alone to the place of exile are 
promised that their men will rejoin them, 
will be marched on more rapidly to prepare 
places for them; but it seldom happens 
so. The men, by thousands, have been 
raided and massacred—“‘lost”’ by the way. 
One Armenian writes: ‘‘The purpose is our 
utter destruction. The Turks say so them- 
selves. Destruction concealed from the 
world, cold-blooded, calculating! And 
methods are cunningly contrived to get 
from us at once all the money we have. We 
may buy our lives for the time being, but 
when our means are exhausted we die.” 


The Concentration Camps 


At Ada Bazar there has long been estab- 
lished a concentration camp for about forty 
thousand people. Each family is given a 
small space, about eight by eight feet; and 
in this space every act of life must be per- 
formed. The camp is heavily guarded and 
no Armenian, unarmed and helpless though 
he be, is allowed outside its boundaries. 
This is not written about something that 
happened once on a time, but about some- 
thing that is happening now. As you read 
these lines that camp exists. Your mind 
may dwell on it as one of the countless hor- 
rors the bitter winter wind is playing upon 
to-day in a heretofore comparatively happy 
world. 

But how do these people live? Food and 
water venders demand exorbitant prices. 
For the rest one’s imagination may give 
itself free rein. Exaggeration of miserable 
details is hardly possible. They are con- 
centrated at Ada Bazar for deportation to 
remote points as rapidly as the authorities 
ean handle them. They are transported in 
box ears on the Bagdad Railroad and the 
railroad running east from Smyrna as far 
as is possible; then come the weary 
marches. There is an added touch of irony, 
too, in the fact that everybody is made to 
pay railroad fare. 

There were a number of women teachers 
and students from one of the American 
mission schools who were gathered up and 
sent to a point far down on the Bagdad 
Railroad from which they expected to be 
marched south into Mesopotamia. The 
American Ambassador, whose unceasing 
efforts in behalf of the Armenians would 
move heaven and earth if heaven and 
earth could be moved, entered a warm pro- 
ee} against this, and followed it up with 
sufficient pressure to induce Talat Bey to 
promise that they should be sent back to 
their school. Under orders joyfully obeyed 
they got on a train and returned to Ada 
Bazar, only to find when they got there that 
there had been a change of the official mind. 
They were immediately ordered back to 
where they came from, and were made to 
pay for the journey the third time. 

The great dispersal began out on the 
eastern border and in the Black Sea cities, 
but it moved very rapidly in the direction 
of Constantinople, until it embraced the 
whole of Asia Minor. American consuls and 
business men everywhere have seconded 
the splendid efforts of their Ambassador to 
mitigate the sufferings of the people in some 
degree, but their action has been met with 
threats of violence against themselves. 

One young North Carolinian, representa- 
tive of a large American concern with 
ramifications throughout the world, was 
arrested, treated with an entire lack of con- 
sideration and sent to Constantinople. The 
authorities assured him they would confis- 
cate the valuable stores in his large ware- 
houses, but his characteristic American 
answer was: ‘‘All right; there they are. 
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Takethem. Idareyou!” Sofarasheknew 


when I saw him last, nothing had happened, — 


He had committed no offense, he was merely — 
in the way of contemplated large operations — 
which they did not want him tosee; sohe 
was deported to Constantinople. ri 


Talat Bey promised that Constantino- 
ple should not be touched. He even gaye ~ 


an intelligent reason, based on expediency, — 


why it should not be touched. Tranquillity 


in the capital and an orderly continuance of — 
the city’s business routine were too impor- — 
tant to the situation to be disturbed for the — 
time being; but something happened to — 


change the Ministerial mind. 


They began by gathering up the Arme- ; 


nians in Constantinople at the rate of 


about fifty a day, and among the first to go 


were many of the teachers and servants 


from the American schools. Nearly every- 


body one knew had lost or was in danger of — 


losing some friend or valued retainer. The 


gatekeepers and watchmen at the Em- — 
bassies and other foreign establishments 


were gathered up and sent into the interior — 


regardless of the fact that they were men — 


who could not be replaced. 


I went with a party of friends a few days : 
before I left to explore in a thorough man- — 


ner the seventh-century Walls of Heraclius, 
from the Golden Horn up round the site of 


the ancient Palace of Blacherne and on to — ; 


Adrianople Gate. With us was a British 


clergyman who has been in Constantinople — 


for a great many years, and who has a de- 
tailed and accurate knowledge of the city’s 


history, which he is able and willing to — 
impart in a manner to make such an expedi- 
tion in his company a rare privilege. We — 
were having a memorably pleasant after- — 


noon. 


We had followed a winding course for an 


hour or more through towers and under- 


ground passages, over crumbling ruins and 
past long, perfectly preserved stretches of 


the glorious old battlemented structure, 


when we came to a little wooden gate — 


through which the reverend doctor said we 


must pass to get into the Tower of Anemas. — 


Mary Anderson Bereft 


“And now,” said the doctor, “we are 


going to see Mary Anderson. Mary is so 
ugly that the name was suggested to me by 
acute contrast; but she has a rare smile, 
Mary has, and I always like to see her, 
because she cheers me up.” 

He pulled a cord, which rang a little tin- 
kling bell off somewhere behind the low 


house beyond the gateway, and pretty soon ~ 


Mary came and admitted us. 

She was trying hard to smile, but the 
tears were coursing down her poor old 
wrinkled face and she was sobbing under 
the most pitiful efforts at self-control I ever 
witnessed. 


Sylar 


“In goodness’ name, what’s the matter, — 


Mary?” exclaimed the doctor. 


Then she gave up and frankly wept, wept — ; 


bitterly. 

“They have just taken my son,” she said; 
“the left not twenty minutes ago. If you 
had only been here! Maybe they would have 


let him stay for you. They took his father _ 


only last week, and I don’t know where | 


either of them has gone.” 


She spoke Turkish, which the doctor — 


translated for us as she talked. She was 


left entirely alone, with no means of sup- — 


port, and she had no idea what was to 


become of her. She only knew that in all — 


probability she had seen the last of both 
her husband and son, and she plaintively 


emphasized the fact that she was not given — 


the comfort of having them taken at the 
same time, so that she might know they were 
together. ; 


The worst of it is that such poor Arme- | 


nians are not able to pay their way and in 
consequence their sufferings are increased 
a thousandfold. They are given neither 
food nor elothing, except by their fellow 
exiles, and they are not permitted to do 
anything to earn a living until they reach 
their destination. Does not the proclama- 
tion say “If they are sheltered or given 
food and assistance the persons who thus 


shelter or aid them shall be sent before the | 
This “iste 


Court-Martial for execution’? 


meant to apply only to those who “refrain 
from leaving or seek to hide themselves”; 
but fear makes it applicable to all. Every- — 


where they are shunned as death’s-heads. 


| 
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This Lively, Sure-footed, Squegee-tread 
of 1916 “Black-Velvet” Rubber 


Velvet”? rubber treads of Diamond 

Tires. Stretchy as a pure rubber band,— 
so it will yield to sharp obstacles on the road 
without puncturing. 

Springy as a Baseball which rebounds from 
the Bat,—so it will instantaneously take up the 
millions of minor vibrations that are beyond the 
capacity of steel springs to absorb. 

Clingy as the muscle-padded foot of the 
Greyhound,— so as to give its maximum Traction 
with a minimum of Friction. 

That’s the new “Black-Velvet’’ Rubber, in 
1916 Diamond Tires. 
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Piece: of ACTION in the new “Black- 


UT a sliver off it, and you’ll uncover a 
surface so close-grained and shiny 
that it looks like a facet of Flint. 

Stretch it thousands of times, to twice or thrice 


its length,— without tearing its fibres, or losing its 
capacity for 1mmediate recoil. 

That’s the new “Black-Velvet’’ Rubber in 
1916 Diamond Tires. 

Black-treads, with Red-sides—so shall you 
know them! 

Priced so reasonably that you will marvel at 
the delivery of so MUCH Mileage,—so MUCH 
Liveliness,—such wonderful Response-to-Power, — 
without a premium price for all these premium 
advantages. 

“Black-Velvet”? Rubber is now used in 1916 
Diamond Auto Tires,— Diamond Inner Tubes,— 
and Diamond Bicycle Tires. 

Its use multiplies the Service they will render, 
without increasing their price to you. 

Test them, and see! 


SQUEGEE 
(Non-Skid) 
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40 


Consists of a 
winding drum, 
lever crank, 40 
} feet of steel ca- 
ble, two 7-ft. 
chains and 3 
stakes, 


A better hoist 


for less money 
/ PULL-U-OUTwilldé more 


and better work thanachain 


Roads like this have no terrors for a motorist with a 
PULL-U-OUT in his tool box. In 5 minutes he has 
driven the stakes into the ground, hitched onto 
them, and in 5 minutes more is out of trouble. 
It matters not whether his machine is in mud or 
ditch, PULL-U-OUT is all the help he needs. 
Little, inexpensive PULL-U-OUT does its 
work quickly, and pays for itself on its first 
job. In cases of overturns, where a life block at less than half the 
may be at stake, the quick work of cost. It weighs only a fraction 
PULL-U-OUT is worth a thousand // f asmuchasachain block, and has 
times the price of PULL-U-OUT. ’ a longer lift. Can easily be moved 
about by one man, and used any- 

Every Auto Should {/ where—in any position, either for 
Carry One f iifting or pulling. Fitted to a 4x4 or 

Touring is risky without a @f on portable crane (see illustration) or on 
PULL-U-OUT. Salesmen, phy- ' overhead track, it will do the work of a 
aes farmers — anyone dozen chain blocks, which are too heavy to 
Beye era ree | move. Weighs only 28 Ibs. and goes into space 
Byen city drivinete Bn. Ax Ox 14 inches, yet it has a dead-weight lifting 
ject to collisions, over- G&’ Capacity of 3000Ibs., and will pull 100,000 Ibs. on 
turns, etc., that PULL- 7 wheels. (Larger sizes have considerably greater capacity.) 


vig enn bendle Does Jobs No Other Machine Can Do 


quickly. If theen- & 

gine fails, PULL- o Hepes ce Se of lifting and pulling jobs for whichno mechanical help 

U-OUT chains , has heretofore been provided, such as setting boilers, shifting machinery, 

make an ideal f lowering vaults and setting stones in cemeteries, raising radiators, pulling 

Pee line: wires thru conduits , placing telegraph poles, etc. PULL-U- OUT and one 
man will do jobs of ‘this kind that now require from three to a dozen men. 

ae Indispensable in Garages and Repair Shops 

stakes For quick, easy lifting on repair jobs, removing bodies, en- 

are set. gines, etc., it has no equal. On the trouble car it will save 


time, labor, wear on tires, and do the job better. 
stretching wire fences, pulling 


For Spotting Cars stumps, for painters’ rigging, and 


hundreds of other similar jobs, PULL-U-OUT surpasses 
anything now in use. 


. Tell Us What Lifting or Pulling You Do Now 


We will show you how PULL-U-OUT will do it better and cheaper. 
Don’t pass this up because you are satisfied with present methods. 
Think how you can use PULL-U-OUT. You'll be surprised at the many 
things PULL-U-OUT will do that you wouldn’t readily think of. 


B: Try a PULL-U-OUT at our risk. Put it 
¥ Positive Guarantee tothe test. If PULL-U-OUT fails to satisfy 


you return it and your money will be refunded in full. Leading dealers, 
7 everywhere, are selling PULL-U-OUT on these terms. Canadian orders promptly 


rf 
\ / filled from our Canadian Depot. If your dealer doesn’t sell PULL-U-OUT, 
\/ write us. 


Ask for Booklet. 


Sra Attached to swinging 


We can supply this port- 
able crane with PULL- 
U-OUT attached. Ca- 
pacity 1 ton.Weighs 
only 250 lbs. Ask 


about it. 


BN boom for loading 


Supported by a 
tripod of 4x 4’s. 
Adaptablefor 
outdoorjobs 
especially 
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By Frank Goewey Jones 


p34 
LITTLE after nine o’clock that night 
Norval trudged wearily to his private 
officeand droppedintoachair. Every muscle 
in his body ached from unaccustomed exer- 
cise. He had captained actively the gang 
of truckers that had emptied half the ware- 
house and piled the shipping platform full 
of crates and boxes ready for loading in the 
morning. But though he was very tired 
physically the senior partner felt a buoy- 
ancy of spirit he had not experienced for 
months. 

He was certain now that the big ship- 
ment could be made as planned. 

Brant had been unwilling to trust a 
telephone message about the railroad cars. 
He went in person to the yardmaster’s 
office of the Belt Line to arrange for them. 
At half past eight he had telephoned that a 
special switch train was being made up for 
him and that he intended to stay on the 
job until the cars should be shunted to the 
sidetrack in the firm’s factory yard. 

Norval’s overtime gang of truckers had 
finished work and gone home, with orders 
to report again at five o’clock sharp in the 
morning. But the senior partner was so 
weary he wanted to rest a few minutes be- 
fore following his crew. For a quarter of an 
hour he sprawled relaxed in his cushioned 
chair and luxuriated in the thankfulness 
of a man that feels himself safe after having 
come very close to disaster. He had no 
doubt Saranoff would execute the contract 
with Reed promptly. And Norval was 
entirely confident of receiving the bills of 
lading before noon next day. He smiled 
in anticipation when he thought of the 
surprise he should give Browar Friday 
morning. 

Refreshed by the brief rest, he put on his 
hat and left the factory. To-morrow would 
be a day of the hardest kind of work if he 
was to carry through his plan. He needed 
to recuperate his physical strength in prep- 
aration for it. When Norval arrived at 
his house he set an alarm clock for half- 
past three and tumbled into bed. He was 
so utterly weary in mind and body that he 
fell asleep in five minutes. 

Next morning the senior partner un- 
latched the front door of the factory 
shortly after four o’clock. The first sound 
he heard on entering the dark hall was a 
snore from the general office. Norval sus- 
pected that the night watchman was 
guilty, and wrathfully strode in to investi- 
gate. But when he switched on the electric 
lights he discovered Brant stretched on 
a narrow bench. The senior partner ran 
across the room and shook the sleeper 
awake. 

“What's the matter?” Norval cried his 
sudden anxiety. ‘‘ What are you doing here 
at this hour? Didn’t you get those cars?”’ 

The chubby junior partner dazedly 
stumbled to his feet and dug his fists into 
his blinking eyes. 

‘“Wha—what d’you say?” he mumbled 
thickly. 

“Are the cars on the sidetrack in the 
yard?” Norval demanded. 

Brant plainly was disgusted. He yawned. 
“Of course! Didn’t I tell you I’d stay on 
the job until I got ’em?” He peered 
sleepily at the office clock. ‘‘The engine 
only finished switching at 1.45; so 
bunked here instead of going home. What 
the devil did you come down so early for? 
The men won’t show up to begin loading 
until five. You cut me out of more than 
half an hour’s sleep, and I’m all in,” Brant 
complained resentfully. 

Norval whacked his partner’s shoulder 
in appreciation of what the chubby man had 
accomplished. Without the cars ready to 
load at once the plan to surprise the banker 
would fail. 

“Bully for you, George!” he praised. 
“That’s the kind of teamwork! I’m sorry 
to wake you up, but I have something 
mighty important to tell you before the gang 
of workmen comes. The idea struck me 
only this morning. Last night I was so 
busy I forgot about the sudden change that 
came over Browar just before he rushed 
out of my office yesterday. On my way 
over here a few minutes ago I remembered 
his peculiar actions and I saw them in a 
new light. I can give you a reason now for 
his behavior.” 

“What is it?”’ Brant asked eagerly. 
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“You remember Browar ordered me to 
call you and Reed into my office to hear hig 
decision about renewing our note. When I 
went to open your door I left him standi 
beside my desk. 
wanted to see us all together; then I turned 
back to him. The old man twisted round 
suddenly and faced me the same instant, 
This morning it occurred to me that he had 
straightened! I’m sure he’d been stooping 
while my back was to him, and had looked 
at something that riled him.” 

“What was there on your desk that 
possibly could make him sore?” Brant 
looked incredulous. 


+ Come over to my room and I'll show 


you,” Norval promised mysteriously. 
into the big private office. The senior took 
out his keys and unlocked the rolltop of his 
desk. The little heap of afternoon mail, 
only half the envelopes opened, lay as it 
had been left when the banker returned 
from the bookkeeper’s cage and interrupted 
Norval. Thetyped sheet of expensive paper 
engraved with the Russian national 
of arms topped the pile. Beside the letter 
from the Imperial Fiscal Agent was the 
printed form of the due notice filled in with 
the firm’s name and the amount and ma- 
turity of their note at the Consolidated 
National, which the banker inadvertently 
had dropped. 


“T slammed down the lid of my desk 


when I went out yesterday afternoon to 
organize the overtime gang,’’ Norval ex- 
plained. ‘‘I haven’t opened it since until 
now. Everything is here that was on the 
blotter when I turned round from your 
door after calling you and Reed yesterday, 
and saw Browar straighten from bending 
over my desk. You remember, too, that 
Reed was looking at the pencil memorandum 
on this note-due slip when he caught sight 
of Saranoff’s letter, which I had not read 
previously, although I had opened it. 

“What the Russian wrote lay equals 
under Browar’s eyes as the old man stood 
waiting for me to call you and Reed in. 


That big double-eagle seal makes the sheet — 


of paper conspicuous. It naturally at- 
tracted the attention of Browar the instant 
he glanced down. But he was more than 
casually curious. He—read—that—letter! 
The contents enraged him in asecond. He 
probably had decided before that to renew 
our note—on some special conditions he 
intended to exact regarding our warehouse 
stock, no doubt. But he changed his mind 
the moment he saw what Saranoff had 
written.” 

Brant laughed. 
imitation of Sherlock Holmes work I ever 
heard of,” he scoffed. “‘ Why, naturally, if 


Browar knew we had a chance to clean up 


our C. St. T. & W. stuff for spot cash he’d 
be tickled to death instead of sore. Then 
we could pay our note to him.”’ 

“T looked at it the same as you do when 
I thought about it first,’’ Norval admitted; 
“but I remembered how malicious the old 
scoundrel had acted for ten days. He 
dodged, instead of denying, my accusation 
to his face yesterday that he wanted our 
firm to fail. Other suspicious cireum- 
stances were the questions he asked me 
about the warehouse stock. He made 
several pointed inquiries whether or not 
we had any immediate prospect of getting 
rid of all or a large part of it in bulk. 

“T called to mind the expression on his 
face when I told him we had no expectation 
of disposing of our big surplus to any 
customer in particular. He didn’t look 
disappointed, but relieved—yes, pleased. 
Then it occurred to me he had a lot of 
interests outside the bank. I began to 
suspect he’d invested recently in some 
railway-supply business that competes with 
Norval, Reed & Brant.” 

“You think maybe he wants another 
concern to get the Saranoff order!” Brant 
cried. His grin of incredulity had been 
displaced by a worried scowl. 

“Exactly. And I thought further. Browar 
is a hard, resourceful, unscrupulous fighter 
in business. I asked myself this question: 
‘Supposing he should refuse to discount 
Saranoff’s acceptance for us Friday morn- 
ing, how could we pay our note?’” 

Brant jumped as if he had been stung. 


“Why, it might go to protest, even if we 


a 


I told you fellows i. 


The partners walked across the hall and 


coat 


“That’s the poorest 


ld pay it easily two or three days after- 
oa wie credit would be hurt terribly!” 
“Mhatisn’t all?’ snapped Norval. ‘‘Browar 
could force this business into a receiver- 
ship at once if we default in payment of 
the fifty thousand before the close of bank- 
ing hours to-morrow. He won’t hesitate 
to use any means in his power to down us 
if he is the active, vindictive competitor 
that’s lost the Saranoff contract to us, as 
-Isuspect. The lawyer he usually retains for 
his dirty work is mighty shrewd. He knows 
every trick of sharp practice backward. 
Armed with a protested note for fifty 
thousand dollars, and shielded by his legal 
rights, Browar could batter Norval, Reed 
_& Brant to junk, with the court as referee. 
- “Pun and Bradstreet would be in duty 
bound to spread the news. Within a day 
or two we'd be so badly tangled in costly 
litigation that we’d be helpless. Our other 
creditors would be scared out of their senses. 
They’d take a running jump into the mess 
with their lawyers. Weeks, months, might 
_pass before the complications could be un- 
-yaveled. Even should we pay every dollar 
of our indebtedness in the end, we’d lose all 
the court expenses and have to make sacri- 
fice sales of our assets. Besides being broke 
personally, we’d come out of the receiver- 
ship with our reputations shattered. And 
meanwhile, of course, our competitors would 
grab all our trade.” 

“Do you think Browar would be so 
-malicious?’’ Brant was terrified. 

“Did you ever hear of his letting up 
when once he’d put the screws on any- 
body?” Norval retorted. “I’m willing to 
give odds right now that he’ll refuse to 
discount our draft on Saranoff. There 
isn’t time, either, to arrange a big credit 
Friday with another bank. The Consoli- 
dated National is the only financial in- 
stitution that knows us, and of course 
Browar would knock us hard if any in- 
quiries about us should be made there. 
‘There’s just one hope for us, as I look at 
things. We must get the actual money 
from Saranoff in time to pay our note.” 

“How can we?” quavered Brant. 

“Here’s my plan,” the senior partner 
responded. ‘‘ Reed is rushing East as fast as 
his train will carry him, but he won’t arrive 
in New York until five-thirty to-night. He 
can’t possibly get Saranoff signed up on the 
contract before this evening. Probably it’ll 
bemorning. He mustn’t hint to the Russian 
that there are any complications to fear. 
Saranoff likely would balk at tying up with 
us. Anyhow, it’s certain he won’t make a 
payment on the goods until our sight draft 
with bills of lading attached is presented 
in due form at his New York office, as the 
contract is to specify. 

“T made some mental calculations. We 
can load those cars out in the yard before 
noon, get the bills of lading, and start them 
to New York with our draft on the twenty- 
hour train at twelve-forty. That’s due at 
the Grand Central Station at nine-forty 
to-morrow morning. I’m going to wire 
Reed to meet the Twentieth Century 
Limited Friday. You’re to catch that 
train this noon, and take the sight draft 
and bills of lading to Reed. We daren’t 
trust the mail. He must have the papers 
the first minute possible.’ 

Brant stood agape and speechless. 

“Tf you arrive in New York on time,” 
Norval proceeded swiftly, ‘“‘and Reed has 
executed the contract with Saranoff with- 
out any hitch, the Russian will be bound 
by his agreement to pay us our money on 
demand. Then you and Reed can arrange 
to have the whole fifty thousand needed 
here transferred to Chicago by telegraph 
in case I wire you that Browar won’t wait a 
couple of days on the note. Maybe I’m 
just borrowing trouble, but I believe we’re 
up against a critical situation. We can 
protect ourselves at the cost of your trip 
to New York, and I say we shouldn’t 
neglect to take any precaution. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

The junior partner gasped. ‘You bet I 
do! I never dreamed of such a mess, but 
it would be just like Browar to try stabbing 
us the last minute. I remember tricks of 
the same sort I’ve heard he has played on 
other people.” The anxiety on Brant’s 
face had deepened the normal furrows of 
fat. “Suppose we don’t have the goods 
loaded in time to get the bills of lading?” 
he questioned. 

Norval snapped an assurance. ‘“That’s 
up tome. I’ll have them before noon. Now 
you go home, George, and pack your valise. 
Hustle back. I'll need you to help boss 
the gang.” 

“All right!"" 
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Brant scurried away like a plump, 
startled rabbit. 

Norval had selected for his gang of car- 
loaders the best workmen in the factory 
force. Every one reported at the shipping 
room before five o’clock. Under the spur 
of the senior partner’s urging they accom- 
plished prodigies. A third of the ware- 
house stock was packed aboard the freight 
cars when Brant came back to the plant 
a little after seven. Norval dispatched his 
partner to the railroad yards again to 
arrange for a switching crew that would 
assure the prompt delivery of the big ship- 
ment to the Belt Line. He himself returned 
to the superintendence of his men, and the 
loading was finished in four hours. The 
bills of lading were signed by a special 
freight agent of the railroad twenty minutes 
before noon. Norval and Brant stood side 
by side on the factory runway when the 
engine pulled the string of cars out through 
the yard gate. 

“By the Lord Harry, we did it!’”’ exulted 
the junior partner. He mopped his sweaty 
face with a grime-stained handkerchief. 

““And there’s three-quarters of an hour 
to spare before your train time,” Norval 
chuckled. His twinkling eyes surveyed his 
rumpled associate. ‘‘ You need it to make 
yourself appear respectable. George, you 
look like a tramp! Come in and wash up; 
then I’ll go down to the station with you.” 

“Not unless you send the office boy out 
to buy you a clean collar first,” the chubby 
man bantered. “A hobo wouldn’t be seen 
in the company of a fellow that shows work 
marks all over him the way you do.” 

Laughing and playing pranks like two 
boys, the partners walked the length of the 
platform and into the factory. Just as 
they entered the hall that led to the offices 
the street door at the front end opened. 
Browar, followed by a burly stranger, 
burst in. 

“There they are!” the banker cried to 
his companion. He pointed. “The tall 
one’s Norval; the other’s Brant.” 

The burly man swaggered forward. He 
took a formidable packet of documents 
from his pocket. 

“Mr. Norval,’ he announced grufily, 
“T’m a deputy sheriff of Cook County. 
I’ve got a writ of attachment to serve on 
you, coverin’ certain goods Mr. Browar 
here charges you intend to ship out o’ the 
state. There’s a copy o’ the papers for you, 
and this is the orig’nal writ. D’you want 
me to read it? It ain’t nec’sary. Ev’ry- 
thing is all reg’lar accordin’ to law.” 

Norval was a tyro in legal matters. 
Moreover, Browar’s resort to a writ of 
attachment took the senior partner com- 
pletely by surprise. He had only a nebu- 
lous idea of the effect this move might have 
on his own plan. He did not know his 
rights inthe circumstances. But herealized 
instantly that the banker was unaware the 
shipment to Saranoff actually had been 
made. In a second Norval decided what 
he should do. 

He turned his back squarely on the dep- 
uty sheriff and Browar. Only bewildered, 
gaping Brant could see his face. The senior 
partner winked violently. 

‘George,’ he requested, ‘‘please go and 
telephone our attorney about this outrage. 
Have Mr. Harwich come over at once. 
You needn’t feel at all worried about the 
situation. Our plans will not be affected in 
the least.”” Here Norval winked again. He 
caught the answering gleam of comprehen- 
sion from Brant’s eyes. 

Without a word the junior partner 
bolted into the private office. The senior 
turned back to the deputy sheriff. He ut- 
terly ignored the banker. 

“Now, Mr. Officer, will you tell me what 
you intend to attach and on what grounds? 
We owe Mr. Browar’s bank some money, 
but it is not due until to-morrow. How can 
he sue us to-day?” 

“That don’t make no diff’runce in at- 
tachments,”’ the deputy sheriff informed 
him with lofty grufiness. ‘I ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with it except to serve the 
papers. The plaintiff here alleges your firm 
was schemin’ to ship a lot o’ goods out 0’ 
the state, with intent to hinder and defraud 
your creditors. Maybe you was and maybe 
you wasn’t. That’s to be proved in court 
between you and him.” The representa- 
tive of the potent law swung about to the 
banker. ‘‘Where’s that stuff you want 
attached?” 

The senior partner also looked at Browar. 
The old man sneered his reply at Norval: 

“You thought you pulled the wool over 
my eyes yesterday, didn’t you? But I’ve 
been watching you closer lately than you 
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Alba Lighting Equipment. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 


Good light means comfort, 
efficiency and health 


Have you said, ‘“‘I have poor light and high 
lighting bills,” and thought only of money ? 

It is more; it is comfort in the home and 
efficiency in business. It is your health and the 
health of everyone in your home or business. 


Do your eyes tire easily or feel 
strained when you read at night? 


You pay too much 


Do your children study in dim or 
irritating light? Are they back- 
ward in their school work? 

Do they complain of headaches? 


You pay too much 


Do your employees make too 
many mistakes—in filing, in book- 
keeping, in stenography? Is there 
too much 3 o'clock fatigue and 
time off? 

You pay too much 


Arecustomers unabletoseeeasily ? 
Is your light unattractive? 


You pay too much 


Good light enables everyone to see better, feel 


better, and work better. 


‘It is easy to get. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


Alba softens eye-irritating light so that you can see 
easily. By the use of different shades, the ight can be 
distributed where it is needed most, thereby increasing 
comfort and efficiency, and preventing eye-strain. 

Alba gets more light from the same current, or the 
same light from less current—money saved. 


A Series of Books Free 


You can usually get good light by some simple 
changes. These free Books tell how for these purposes: 


1—HOMES; Good light in the home is beau- 
tiful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, 
the evening hours cheerful, and brings out 
the beauty of the surroundings. It prevents 
eye-strain. 

2—DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer 
and buy more where seeing is easy and com- 
fortable. They speak well of the store and 
visit it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS: Good light attracts 
patrons and makes them more comfortable. 
It is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting re- 
laxation. 

4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers, and display merchandise 
to the best advantage. Customers stay 
longer and buy more. 


5—OFFICES: Good light means more and 
better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and without eye-strain. Seeing is easy and 
comfortable. ; 

6—CLUBS: The illumination should be 
ample, restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, 
in harmony with the surroundings and 
entirely without strain. 


7—HOTELS;: Good light is beautiful, brings 
out the beauty of the surroundings, makes 
seeing easy and agreeable. People enjoy 
themselves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. It makes 
seeing easy, often pays for itself by increasing 
efficiency and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 
restful, and cheerful. It is beautiful, in har- 
mony with the surroundings, and creates a 
receptive attitude in the minds of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be 
ample, cheerful, and restful to contribute to 
the comfort and quick recovery of the 
patients. Good light is needed in the 
operating rooms for precision and 
accuracy. 


11—CHURCHES: The light should 
be subtle, soft and agreeable. 
Harsh or brilliant spots, which 
distract the eye and attention, 
should be avoided. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in 
New York 
Chicago 
Boston 


143 Madison Avenue 
172 West Lake Street 
30 Oliver Street 


Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Philadelphia . 1613 Chestnut Street 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Pickering Building 
1900 Euclid Building 


St Louis, Laclede Gas Light. Bldg. 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


160 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


1812 Live Oak Street 
Rialto Building 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd 


Street 


City and, State 
Macbeth- Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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Economically Efficient 


The New 34 Kodak 


THE LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat f 7.7 has a 
trifle more speed than the best of the Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses and in quality (depth, sharpness and flatness of 
field) is fully the equal of the best anastigmats.. Other 
anastigmat lenses are made to fulfill a dual purpose; they 
cover a certain size at their largest opening and cover a 
larger size as wide angle lenses, when used with a smaller 
stop. They are, therefore, corrected with a view to this 
double purpose. 

The Kodak Anastigmat does not pretend to cover a 
larger area than that for which it is listed. But for its 
specific work, covering with minute sharpness the area 
which it is supposed to cover, none is better. This also 
means a saving in manufacturing. Which explains why 
we can sell it at a lower price than the other high-grade 
anastigmats. 


THE SHUTTER. The Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
is large enough to give the full value of the lens. . It has 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second, the usual ‘‘time’’ 
action, and ‘“‘bulb’’ action for short time-exposures— 
opening when the release is pressed and remaining open 
until the pressure ceases. Itis simple, reliable, and efficient. 


THE AUTOGRAPHIC FEATURE. NYowscan 
make sure, can date and title the film, permanently, at the 
time you make the exposure. After the last exposure 
you can similarly write your name on the film—an 
identifying mark that is valuable when you send your 
work to the finisher. This ‘‘Autographing’’ the film is 
a matter of seconds only. 


THE SIZE. ‘The Kodak itself will go in the average 
coat pocket. The picture is post-card size, 314 x 5% inches. 
We have used no short focus lenses and under size shut- 
ters, for the sake of mere ‘“‘littleness.’’ But there is no 
waste space. It is economically and compactly efficient. 


Price with Kodak Anastigmat lens f. 7.7, $27.50 
All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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realized. I’ve known every move you in- 
tended to make. I heard the first thing 
this morning that you were planning to 
ship all the stock in your warehouse out of 
the state. You expected to leave me the 
shell to-morrow when my note comes due, 
didn’t you? Well,” Browar cackled, “I’m 
a little too quick for you!” He reverted 
to the deputy sheriff. ‘‘Come with me. I 
know right where the goods are. I was here 
yesterday on purpose to find out about 
them.” 

Norval had to fight for mastery of his 
temper. He had an almost irresistible 
craving to drive his fist into the sneering 
face. But he stood aside without a word. 
It was imperative that he get away from 
the invaders long enough to tell Brant what 


to do. 
“Yes, officer,’ he barked, ‘“‘Browar 
knows where the warehouse is. I’ll be back 


in a minute. I want to see if my partner 
got our attorney on the wire.” 

He opened the door of his private office, 
strode in, closed it and turned the key in 
the lock. Brant was just hanging up the 
telephone receiver. 

“ Harwich’ll be right over!” he exclaimed. 

“Good! But I only sent you to phone 
so you wouldn’t say anything out there in 
the hall. Grab your valise and get away 
through the street door before Browar learns 
the goods are shipped. You must catch 
that train East without his suspecting 
where you’ve gone. I’ll wire you and Reed 
any developments. I don’t know what 
legal effect this attachment has, but I do 
know you have those bills of lading and 
the sight draft in your pocket. There’s a 
chance Saranoff may not hear about these 
proceedings. If Reed succeeds in getting 
the contract signed to-night or to-morrow 
morning, you tell him to present our draft 
the same as we planned. Call me on long 
distance if there’s any hitch.” 

“But won’t Browar seize the shipment 
anyhow as soon as he learns the railroad 
has it?”’ Brant worried: as he snatched his 
satchel. ‘‘Aren’t we liable to be arrested for 
contempt of court or something criminal if 
we collect the money after there’s a lawsuit 
started?” 

Norval pushed his chubby partner to- 
ward the street door. 

“Wouldn’t you as soon go to jail as let 
Browar bust us?” he demanded. ‘You get 
that eighty-five thousand. Good-by!”’ 

“Good-by!” 

Brant pelted away as if the hounds of the 
law already snapped at his heels. 

Norval knew that by this time Browar 
and the deputy sheriff had discovered the 
warehouse wasempty. He hurried out now 
to intercept them. Strategy might be re- 
quired to detain the pair until Brant could 
take the elevated and escape with the bills 
of lading. The law must not be permitted 
to lay its hand on those precious papers. 
Norval was entirely in the dark regarding 
his legal status, but he determined to main- 
tain an attitude of boldness and to demand 
that the deputy sheriff show his specific 
authority for any further action he might 
declare he purposed to take. 

The senior partner found the banker and 
the officer talking excitedly on the runway 
beside the packing room. Before them the 
door of the warehouse stood open. Browar 
obviously was in arage. The deputy sheriff 
seemed to search the air for the missing 
goods on which he was authorized to levy 
his attachment writ. He scowled his per- 
plexity. 

“Where’s all that stuff?” he bellowed 
when he caught sight of Norval. ‘I warn 
you not to try any shenanigan tricks with 
the law!” 

“Tt was here yesterday evening!’ sput- 
tered Browar. ‘‘They’ve shipped it al- 
ready, I tell you! The railroad’s got it now. 
We must seize the cars before they’re 
rushed out of the state.” 

Norval demanded of the sheriff: ‘‘Does 
your writ give you the right to levy on any 
property not in our hands? Won’t you 
have to get your papers amended before 
you can do that?” 

The senior partner was guessing, but his 
surmise was shrewd. The officer turned to 
the fuming banker and growled like a baf- 
fled bulldog: 

“He’s c’rect there, Mr. Browar. You 
must amend your writ if this firm ain’t got 
the stuff no more.”’ 

Norval laughed at the discomfiture of the 
irate old man. 

“That’s the way I understood the law,’ 
he chortled. ‘It seems we were a little too 
quick for you, Mr. Browar. Now you’ve 
warned us, we'll have a chance to appear 
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before the judge before you can tak 

more snap action. Our attorney 
here in a few minutes, and he’ll look af 
our rights. You haven’t pulled the wo 
over our eyes by pretending you are afrai 


for your own purposes. You’re a cun 
competitor for the same business. _ 
“It won’t be so easy to do your dirt 
work as you expected. We have been watch 
ing you too. We were ready for your tri 
and we’ve beaten you,”’ Norval bluffed. He 
hoped by a showing of complete confidence — 
to intimidate Browar and to make 
afraid to take further measures against th 
firm. ‘‘We shall pay your note to-morr 
when it is due. We told you Wednesday w 
had.made arrangements about that. M 
partners and I didn’t expect you to ren 
We only were testing you to make sure 
your attitude and motives. To-day wekn 
absolutely what your scheme was.” Norval 
clenched his fists and stepped menacing 
closer. ‘‘Now you get off our premises— 
quick! Both of you!” bd 
He felt sure Brant was safely away from 
the vicinity by this time. age 
The erstwhile ferocious deputy sheriff 
was tamed. Evidently he was chary of 
overstepping his authority in the presence 
of the shrewd man that had outwitted his _ 
principal. a 
“Mr. Browar, you’re up against the real 
thing,” he advised, not without admiration 
for Norval. ‘This guy here is wise to his 
legal rights. You’d better go see your law- 
yer again. You’ve slipped a cog. There 
ain’t nothin’ we can do without you get 
your papers changed. Come on.” ed 
Stolidly the officer tramped toward the 
gate of the factory yard. The banker waited 
to spit defiance, like a treed, angry cat at an 
alert dog. a 


a 


3, : 
“You're slick, but I’ll get you yet!”. x 


“Look out that we don’t catch you first,” 
mocked Norval. = 
Five minutes after Browar and the dep- 
uty sheriff retreated Harwich arrived. The 


senior partner turned over to the attorney 


the papers that had been served on him, fe F 


related what had happened. i‘ 
“You took the best course possible,” 
commended the lawyer. ‘We'll be ready 
for Browar if he tries to intercept the ship- 
ment in the hands of the railroad. I don’t 
think, however, he will attempt to follow 
up the attachment now that you’re warned. — 
He knows we could defeat him before the 


court with an injunction. We need only to 


produce the Saranoff letter and to file your 
affidavit. I’ll hurry back to my office and 
prepare the necessary papers. I will send 
one of my clerks out with them for you to 
sign as soon as they are ready. Meanwhile 


you stay here on guard and notify me at 


once if anything new turns up.” ue 

“How about making demand on Saranofi_ 
for the eighty-five thousand dollars im 
mediately after we get the bills of lading to 
New York? I must telegraph instructions 
to my partners.” eke 


“Go ahead just as you planned,” the ~ 


yy 


lawyer approved. ‘‘You are within your 


legal rights. It will be time enough to ae 


up the New York end, though, when we 
the Chicago situation in hand. The impor 


tant thing now is to forestall any possible — 


further action by Browar. There is no 
question of law involved in New York any- 
how until after the contract actually shall 
be executed. That is impossible, of course, 
until to-night; Mr. Reed will not arrive in 
New York until five-thirty—that’s' half- 
past four, Chicago time. Wire him at once 
a summary of the situation here, and direct 
him to get the agreement signed at the 
earliest opportunity after his arrival in 
New York. Sh 
“The first hitch there is likely to come 
when Reed meets Saranoff. I anticipate 
that Browar, as his next move, may try to 
scare the Russian. He probably will give up 


his attempt to use the law as his weapon, - 


since we are warned. I expect him to re- 
sort to business strategy. He’ll do his best 
to convince Saranoff it is not safe to con- 
tract with you because of legal complications 
that might ensue. If Browar can bluff the 
Russian off until after your note falls due 
to-morrow you’ll be in a bad fix.” “e 
“We'll have two mighty good men on 
the ground in New York, Mr. Harwich— 
one this afternoon and the other the first 
thing to-morrow morning,’”’ Norval retorted 
doggedly. ‘I’m willing to match my part- 
ners against Browar. And I have a few 
(Continued on Page 45) . 
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Protection Against Fi = 
That’s often the clincher argument for Neponset Paroid Roofing. Hundreds of single-layer Paroid = =< 
Twin Shingles. It follows close after durability and roofs laid 18 years ago (when this roof was intro- i 
good looks —two real essentials. duced) are still in perfect condition. Severa/ layers f 
Besides, these shingles won’t leak or curl, split of these same materials are what you get in Nepon- 
or chip, rust or decay, swell or shrink. They are set Twin Shingles when laid. They are saturated = 
handsome, spark-proof, economical. Their double through and through with high-grade asphalt— 
width cuts the cost of laying and reduces cracksand __ the best water-proofing known. } 
nail holes. Dotted all over the United States you will find 
As to durability—they are made of the same these roofs—as attractive as the best slate at about = 
feo 
i 


standard water-proofing and fire-resisting materials half the cost. Made in Gray, Dark Green and 
that have been thoroughly tested in our famous Dull Red. 


Send for FREE Booklet— 


“Repairing and Building’’—for full information concerning Neponset Shingles; Proslate Shingles (Red or 
Green); also Neponset Wall Board, Paroid Roofing, Neponset Building Papers and Neponset Floor Covering. 


¢ 


RANMA RN ONE i 


BIRD & SON (Established 1795) 250 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Bldg. New York Washington 
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TALKING because the doctor 


says so, makes walking a duty 
and a drudgery. 


Exercise loses half its health-giving 
value when it degenerates into 


hard work. 


And that’s where Goodyear ““Wing- 
foot” Air Heels step in and alter 
the whole situation. 


“Come with us,’ they say, ‘“‘and 
we'll make walking a pleasure 
every step of the way. 


The “Wingfoot” Air Cushions have 
a great deal to do with this. 


Cobbler shops and shoe stores by the thousand are selling 
thousands of pairs everywhere —all sizes, black or choc- 
olate, for men, women and children, 50c a pair put on. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, ie | 


Take the Hard Worl 
Out of Walking 


February 5, 19 


Like many another important inven- 
tion, the idea seems ridiculously 


simple. : j 
But what’re the odds how simple it _ 


is, if it gives walking just the 


added zest you're looking for? _ 
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““Wingfoot” Heels put a sugar coat- 
ing on the doctor's prescription— 
they transform duty into pleasure, | 


and exercise into exhilaration. 


If you doubt the difference between 
Goodyear ‘“Wingfoot’” Air Heels 
and the ordinary sort —pay the 
same price any other make would 


cost you, and try just one pair. — | 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
ideas of my own to test if this fight gets 
down to business strategy. The law is all 
I’m worried about, it’s so cussed bull- 


headed! You keep the deputy sheriffs out 
of the scrap, and we’ll lick Browar within 


an inch of his life.” ; 

“T hope so,” the attorney responded non- 
committally. ‘‘Don’t feel concerned about 
the legal end. I’ll see you have a free hand 
to try your scheme. Now I must hurry. 
Good-by!” " 

The lawyer bustled away importantly. 

Norval immediately dispatched the book- 
keeper in a taxicab, with a reassuring 
message to be delivered to Brant at the rail- 
road station before the leaving time of the 
Twentieth Century Limited. The senior 
partner reported to the plump junior what 
the attorney had said, and emphasized the 
firm’s legal right to present its draft on 
Saranoff as soon as the contract should be 
executed. Then Norval sent to his other 
business associate a long telegram ad- 
dressed in care of the conductor of the train 
aboard which Reed now presumably was 
nearing New York. At half past twelve the 
senior partner leaned back in his chair to 
think out the final details of the strategy he 
had in mind as a checkmate for Browar. 

His mental concentration soon was in- 
terrupted, however. The office boy brought 
in the business card of the treasurer of the 
firm’s largest merchandise creditor. The 
representative of the brass-and-copper mill 
bluntly stated the object of his call. He 
told the senior partner he had just received 
a special commercial-agency report that a 
fifty-thousand-dollar attachment suit had 
been filed against Norval, Reed & Brant 
by the Consolidated National Bank. He 
demanded the facts in self-protection. 

The treasurer hardly had finished declar- 
ing his business when the telephone rang. 
Another creditor put anxious inquiries to 
Norval. The senior partner realized he 
would have his hands full defending the 
firm’s credit from assaults. He told the man 
at the other end of the wire to call person- 
ally at the office for information. Then 
Norval faced the financial representative of 
the brass-and-copper mill. It was necessary 
to tell so much of the facts as would fend off 
additional lawsuits. Yet it was essential, 
too, that the plan to outgeneral Browar in 
his evident design to ruin the firm should 
not be revealed at present. 

“This is a malicious attempt to put us 
out of business in the interest of an un- 
scrupulous competitor,” the senior partner 
explained. ‘‘We are perfectly solvent. We 
have made arrangements to pay our indebt- 
edness at the Consolidated National when 
it is due to-morrow. Browar knows that. 
His attack on us is vindictive because we 
received a certain large order his concern 
wanted. Within twenty-four hours we 
shall prove our ability to meet our obliga- 
tion to the bank. Meanwhile I must ask 
you to wait for that demonstration. No 
action prejudicial to your rights possibly 
can be taken by us or anybody else. You 
are at liberty to do whatever you feel is 
necessary in your own interest, of course. 
But I ask you now to accept my personal 
assurance that we shall not default. 

Our previous relations with your com- 
pany warrant me in requesting you to take 
my word on this matter. I do not feel at 
liberty in the circumstances to tell anybody 
our plans. We cannot risk their reaching 
Browar’s ears. He would defeat them at 
the last moment if he could; his action in 
attachment shows the lengths to which he 
will go. It is a question now of your believ- 
ing his version or ours. I put it to you 
squarely—is his reputation for credibility 
when he has a personal ax to grind so good 
“a 

he treasurer of the brass-and-copper 
mill held out his hand on the instant. HH 

; You understand, Mr. Norval,” he apol- 
ogized, ‘‘that it is natural we should feel 
some concern. We have your firm on our 
books for over seventeen thousand dollars 
im notes and open account. I believe now 
it is as good as money in the bank. You 
may depend on our codperation. Keep me 
posted in case anybody else gets ugly.” 

Norval promised, and expressed his ap- 
preciation. 

he afternoon proved there were other 
creditors that were not satisfied to accept 
unexplained assurances. The senior part- 
ner was harassed until after six o’clock by 
men with claims of various amounts against 
the firm. He succeeded, however, in stav- 

g them all off. Harwich and his clerks, 
meanwhile, kept vigil in the courts and in 
the sheriff’s office. No new proceedings at 
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law or in equity were instituted by Browar. 
The smaller creditors had been prevented 
from stampeding; so that the situation was 
not complicated by other legal actions. 
But at the end of his strenuous afternoon 
the senior partner was so nerve-racked that 
he felt limp as a rag. 

At ten minutes past six he jumped in his 
office chair as the telephone rang. It was a 
long-distance call from New York. 

“Hello, this is Reed!” the big junior 
partner announced himself. ‘I’ve just 
signed up with Saranoff.”’ 

“Already? Great!’’ Norval shouted his 
delight into the transmitter. ‘‘Was there 
any hitch?” 

““No. We closed the contract within 
fifteen minutes on one of our standard forms. 
Saranoff met me at the Grand Central in 
response to my wire from the train.”’ 

“Did he say anything that indicated he 
had heard what Browar is up to?” 

“Not a word. My telegram reached him 
at his house, he said. He’d been out of 
town until late this afternoon. I don’t 
think he was at his office to-day at all. If 
Browar sent him a message, it probably 
went there. Saranoff certainly has no idea 
there is any likelihood of trouble. He is de- 
lighted by our promptness. How do things 
look now at your end?” Reed inquired anx- 
lously. 

Norval explained, and also told his part- 
ner precisely what to do next morning when 
Brant should arrive in New York with the 
draft and bills of lading. 

“Tt’s a fight to a finish,” he warned in 
conclusion. ‘“‘Browar has tried personally 
to incite various creditors to file suits against 
us to-day. I’ve learned he told the commer- 
cial agencies that he began his attachment 
because we're insolvent. He assumes 
boldly that we’ll be unable to pay our note 
to-morrow. Either he has no inkling of our 
plan to get the money on the draft by 
hurrying the bills of lading to New York, or 
he has some scheme up his sleeve to defeat 
ours.” 

“Have you any idea what it might be?” 
Reed queried anxiously. 

“No, but he has a lot of political wires to 
pull. I found out positively to-day that 
Browar has been the prime mover in a 
syndicate of speculators in war orders. 
They expected to secure the Russian Gov- 
ernment’s exclusive contract for railroad 
supplies at an inflated price. They had 
powerful friends close to the Imperial Fiscal 
Agent. But it appears Saranoff wasn’t in 
on the deal. He’s straight. He made a 
quiet investigation of quotations on his own 
account. The result was that the big order 
was shunted to us and away from the clique. 
Of course that’s why Browar is furious and 
malicious.” 

“T’ll bet the old wolf has been frothing at 
the mouth all day,’”’ Reed commented. 

“Yes, and you can bet too he’s still on 
our trail.” 

The partners talked a minute or two 
longer about details of their plans for the 
next day; then they rang off. Norval set- 
tled back comfortably in his office chair and 
smiled his satisfaction. The first day’s fight 
had been won all along the line. He felt 
entirely confident now that the quick moves 
his associates and he had made were unsus- 
pected. Browar doubtless still was in the 
dark regarding their campaign. He natu- 
rally might assume that they would try to 
discount their draft at some Chicago bank. 
His suit was such a staggering blow to their 
credit it was unlikely any other financial 
institution would extend them discount 
privileges for fifty thousand dollars on a few 
hours’ notice. 

Though he was hopeful of the success of 
his plan, now the contract actually was 
signed, that night was sleepless for John 
Norval. He was haggard next morning 
when he went to his office. The suspense 
was a terrific strain, for there was nothing 
he could do until he should hear from New 
York. It was after half past ten when the 
call came. This time it was from the 
Russian agent. 

“Hello, Mr. Norval?’’ 

“cc Yes ! ” 

“T am Sergius Saranoff. Your partner, 
Mr. Reed, has just presented your firm’s 
draft with bills of lading attached, covering 
shipment of all the goods included in the 
contract I executed yesterday. I was as- 
tounded to learn that the consignment had 
been dispatched already. I am informed 
from another source, moreover, that cer- 
tain court proceedings have been instituted 
against you by your bank. It is claimed 
that you are largely indebted to your de- 
positary. Your partner’s presentation of 
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Why You Are Not 


Completely Successful 


KNOW that I can easily, quickly and 
positively prove to you that you are 
only half as alive as you must be 
to realize the joys and benefits of 
living in full; and that you are 
only half as well as you should 


be, half as vigorous as youcan be, 
half as ambitious as you may be, 


and only half as well developed 


as you ought to be. 


The fact is that no matter who you are, 
whether you are young or old, weak or strong, 
rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by dem- 
onstration that you are leading an inferior life, and 
I want the opportunity to show you the way in 
which you may completely and easily, without 
inconvenience or loss of time, come in possession 

of new life, vigor, energy, development and a \ 


higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men. 


you can imagine. 
organ, tissue and cell of your’ body as to 
make the mere act of living a joy. It can give 
you an intense, thrilling and pulsating na- 
ture. It can increase your very life. I not 
only promise it, I guaranteeit. My guarantee 
is unusual, startling, specific, positive and 
absolutely fraud proof. pees 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of 
Life and Pleasure? Are you living afull and 
successful life? Why not always be at your 
best —thoroughly well, -virile,. energetic? 
Why not invest in yourself and make the 
most of your every opportunity? It is easy 
when you know how. The Swoboda System 
points the way. It requires no drugs, no ap- 
pliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, 
no special bathing; thereis nothing to worry 
you. It gives ideal mental and physical con- 
ditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda X 
System can make a better human being of you, 
physically, mentally and in every way. The 
Swoboda System can do more for you than 
It can so vitalize every 


Papils are men and 
women, ranging 
in age from 


14 to 92. 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


Your Earning Power, your success, 
depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will 
power. Without these, all knowledge 
becomes of small value, for it cannot 
be put into active use. The Swoboda 
System can make you tireless, im- 
prove your memory, intensify your 
will power, and make you physically 
just as you ought to be. I promise it. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“‘Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.’’ 


“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased 
mental and physical capacity."’ 


“I have been enabled by your system to do work of 
mental character previously impossible for me."’ 


“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; 
have gained 17 pounds.” 


“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my 
gratitude, I am telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’"’ 


‘*Words cannot explain the new life it imparts to both 
body and brain.”’ 


“Tt reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 


“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and with- 
out flattery believe that its propagation has been of great 
benefit to the health of the country.” 


Age is no 
bar to the 
benefits to 
be derived 
from the 
Swoboda 
personal 
mail in- 
structions 


“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is im- 
possible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.” 

“T have heard your system highly recommended for 
years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it until I 
tried it. I am glad indeed that I am now taking it."’ 


“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 


“TI think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in 
the best of physical health before I wrote for your course, 
but I can now note the greatest improvement even in this 
short time. I cannot recommend your system too highly. 
Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 


““You know more about the human body than any man 
with whom I have ever come in contact personally or 
otherwise.” 

“‘Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble 
was a revelation to me. I have had the best physicians of 
my State, but your grasp of the human body exceeds any- 
thing I have ever heard or known. I have read your letters 
to many people, also to my physicians, who marvelatthem."’ 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS 
nN FREE. It explains the SWOBODA SYS- 
TEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and 
the human body as it has never been ex- 
plained before. It will startle, educate, and 
enlighten you. 

My book explains my new theory of the 
mind and body. It tells, in a highly inter- 
esting and simple manner, just what, no 
doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have al- 
ways wanted to know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you the 
first real understanding of your body and mind. It 
shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws to your 
own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of your- 
self than you could obtain from a college course. 
information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- 
where at any price. 
for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it 
explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men 
and women. 
every way through a better realization and conscious 
use of the principles which I have discovered and which 
I disclose in my book. It also explains the dangers and 
after-effects of exercise and of excessively deep breathing. 

Write today for my Free Book and full particulars 
before it slips your mind. 

You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts 
concerning the Swoboda System of conscious evolution 
for men and women. 


The 


It shows the unlimited possibilities 


Thousands have advanced themselves in 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1374 Aeolian Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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HE Purple Ribbon on a South 


Bend Watch says to everyone: 
Here is a watch of the highest quality 
which youcan be proud toownor give. 


South Bend Watches 


are built to give a lifetime of accurate 
service and to conform to the most 
modern ideas in design and finish. 


The prices of these watches range from 
$100 to $16. A new 19 Jewel Model 
at $27.50 offers features never before 
combined in any watch of its price. 


South Bend Watch Company 
12 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 


ea your inquity 
for latest Catalog. 
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Jamaladee 


A secret old home 16) 
of ripe fruits blended with 
honey of clovers,applebuds 
and orange blossoms. Ex- 
quisitely different from any mar- 
malade, jelly orjam. A wholesome 
children’s sandwich, alsodeliciouson 
ice cream, layer cakes, etc. 8 oz. 


@. WOULD YOU 


== show this standard high grade 

fy 42 key fully visible type- 
“Writer to your friends and let 
ri them see wherein it excels any 
\ other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 
to keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us simply say: ‘‘Mail Particulars.’ 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. F 204, Chicago, Ill. 


CCl 


ala King 
Garnished with pimentos and 
mushrooms and made with a 
sense of theniceties. Readyto 
serve on toast or patty shells. 
Anexceptionalandconvenient 
luncheon or supper. A very 
fine dinner course. Prepared- 
15c.; 16 oz. 25c, nessforguests,etc.25¢.and50c¢, 
Insistently demand of your best grocer; or, special, send his name 
and $1.00 or $2.00, stating your choice, at above prices, express paid, 
SALLY CROSS, Inc., Route 2 B, Providence, R. I. 


This MOST EFFICIENT Little 


“OFFICE ASSISTANT” 


Does accurately and neatly the work of ten typists or clerks 

addressing envelopes, cards, tags, labels and wrappers or 
heading-up, dating and filling-in notices, bills, state- 
ments, checks, receipts or circulars and marks an 


Evolution of Addressing Machines 


in a small hand operated automatic office addressor for 

$45.00 which serves more efficiently every purpose of 

addressing on lists of ten thousand names or less, which 
formerly required a $150.00 motor power machine. 


Let us send you a description of this superior little 
money-maker, or catalog of 


VS. 


$150.00 


Montague Addressors 


which include Hand, Foot and Motor Power 
machines for every known kind of address- 
ing, imprinting and listing for any list of one 
hundred to one million names. 


MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U.S. A. 


Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print addressing machines—Branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 279 BROADWAY 
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the draft this morning, whereas the agree- 
ment was signed only last evening, your 
shipment of the goods before the contract 
was completed, seem to me most irregular. 

“Mr. Norval, I have no wish to question 
the validity of these bills of lading, nor to 
evade my legal obligation under my con- 
tract, but I regret that I must feel obliged 
to delay your payment. I appreciate the 
extraordinary promptness with which you 
have made the shipment. I shall be very 
glad to receive at once the equipment I 
ordered from you for my government. But 
I am apprehensive that I may become in- 
volved in a litigation that does not concern 
me. I even have been warned that pro- 
ceedings at law will be instituted here to 
sequester the amount your bank alleges you 
owe. I must decline, therefore, to make 
payment of your draft now. My legal coun- 
sel advises me in the circumstances to 
withhold acceptance until I can learn my 
status. Meanwhile, may I ask you to give 
me your version of the dispute which un- 
fortunately seems to involve me?” 

“Certainly,” Norval responded. “But 
first I want to ask if you are in touch with 
your attorney now, and with Mr. Reed. ey 
The senior partner was sparring for time to 
think his way out of the new complication. 

“Yes, sir,” the Russian assured him. 
“They both are in my office here.” 

“Good! I assume, Mr. Saranoff, that my 
partner has told you what he knows about 
the situation?” 

“He has been so kind.” 

Norval’s mind had been working very 
fast. Suddenly it caught a daring idea. The 
senior partner stiffened under the galvanic 
shock. Now he knew what'to say. 

“Very well,’’ Norval remarked coolly. 
“‘There’s no need then of my repeating 
what Mr. Reed has explained. Further- 
more, you and I can’t try a lawsuit over 
the long-distance telephone. But you can 
puta question ortwotoyourlawyer. Please 
ask him, first, if any warning you have re- 
ceived thus far is a legal bar to your making 
payment of our draft.” 

“He already has advised me that I may 
use my discretion; that I am not yet es- 
topped if I choose to pay. But I feel, as 
does my counsel, that in prudence we should 
know more regarding the equities of the 
whole matter before we make any decision. 
I have no interest i in your controversy with 
your bank.” 

“Yes, you have,”’ Norval brusquely con- 
tradicted. The time had come to play his 
only remaining card, which until a moment 
ago he had not realized he held. He flung 
it before Saranoff with the boldness of des- 
peration. ‘‘That is, you are concerned in 
our fight against Browar if you want to get 
the railroad supplies you contracted for. 
Hasn’t it occurred to you these actions of 
his look like part of a German maneuver 
to prevent the goods from reaching Russia 
at all? The attack on us undoubtedly is the 
result of a plot to circumvent your plans. 
Probably your contemplated arrangements 
to buy from us became known to your 
enemies. Things like that do leak out some- 
times. A scheme was concocted to seize 
those supplies you want. 

“Now do you mean to let yourself be 
tricked out of your shipment already made? 
I warn you that if you do not pay our draft 
immediately, before any trumped-up pa- 
pers can be served on you, that railway 
equipment may be tangled so badly in legal 
red tape it will be lost to Russia for months, 
if not altogether. We knew your govern- 
ment required those supplies urgently. 
That’s why we hurried the shipment. Our 
firm was too quick for the plotters. 

“Tf you do not feel safe in paying us the 
money, because of the warning sent to 
you, telegraph directly to the Consolidated 
National Bank the full amount of their 
claim against us. Then you will know that 
is discharged. You may hold the balance 
above the fifty thousand, if you wish, until 
to-morrow. But you should not risk the 
complications your delay now may in- 
volve.” 

“Mr. Norval, you astound me!” came a 
nervous exclamation of dismay from Sara- 
noff. ‘‘Hold the wire, please, until I repeat 
to my lawyer what you have told me.” 

“Allright, but hurry,” the senior partner 
warned. ‘‘We’ve done some tall hustling 
for your benefit and have beaten Browar so 
far. But his New York representative is 
likely to pop in on you at any moment. 
Remember it will be too late if you let a 
writ snarl the situation. Pay Mr. Reed for 
those goods right now, and they’re yours. 
The railroad will be responsible for delivery 
to you without delay. Ask your attorney 
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if that isn’t the law. But don’t let hi 
tangle you with red tape. This is no time 
quibble. You’ve got to act as an Ameri 
business man would do in such a case, 
like a lawyer. I’ll hold the wire.” 

Norval was on the rack of suspense 
nearly five minutes. He frantically 
Central from cutting his connection 
Finally the response from New York 
It was Reed’s voice that spoke. 

“John?” the big junior partner call 

“ce Yes f ” 

“This is Frank. Mr. Saranoff’s lay 
tells him he’s safe in paying our draft. 
counsels his client not to mix in the dis 
at all. Since no legal papers have yet b 
served here, the attorney advises that 
draft be paid in full to us and that we 
left to adjust our troubles with the C 
solidated National Bank. So I have j 
delivered the bills of lading and 
received Saranofi’s check. Everythi 
settled.” 

“Hallelujah!” Norval ejaculated 
vently. ‘‘Now hustle over to his bank ai 
get the actual money. Take the lawy 


ning. There’s nothing more to say, 
there?” ; 
“No, we’re all done here. TI’ll pho 
Brant at the hotel to meet me; then I 
clear out.” "4 
““Good-by, then!”’ 
“Good-by!” ag 
The strain was over. Norval felt buo 
ne as a youth. He leaped springily tag h 


fee 

That bluff worked!” he cried his e \ 
tation. He laughed aloud. 
Browar’s real name is Browarski! 
Russian even to the whiskers, but I sear 
Saranoff stiff by hinting he was a German 

The fifty thousand dollars Reed 
graphed was delivered to Norval an ho 
and a half afterward. He took the certifi 
check at once to the Consolidated Nation 
Bank. Harwich, the attorney, accomp 
nied him. They walked into the president 
private office unceremoniously, not sto 
ping to parley with the doorkeeper. 

“Browar, there’s a certified check for 0 
paper due to-day,” Norval bit off the 
announcement of his errand. | “Cancel 
note and give it back to me.’ 

The old banker stared at ae chee 
he were dazed. g 

“You—you’re making payment?’ he 
mumbled stupidly. : 

“Yes; we told you we’d made other ¢ 
rangements to take care of our note, sin 
you wouldn’t renew it. Now send for 
I’m in a hurry.” 

Browar tremblingly pushed a button 
his desk. A messenger answered. : 

“Go get that paper of Norval, Reed 
Brant’s,” the president ordered huskil 
He drooped i in his chair when the man 
out. He avoided meeting the senior pa 
ner’s eyes. 

The clerk returned promptly. Brow 
stamped the note ‘ Paid.” Silently 
shoved it across his desk. Norval pick 
up the slip of paper and handed it to t 
lawyer. 


damage case.’ 
slumped in ie chair. ‘‘Browar, you're t 
defendant this time—you and your ban 
Weare going from here to file a suit ag: 
you for a hundred thousand dollars. 
intend to make you pay for your dir 
work. 

Shrilly the banker squealed for mer 
like a trapped rat. 

“Don’t file that suit! We must set 
this out of court.”’ His head fell wabbling! 
on his chest. “The bank can’t stand it. 1 
I’ve become pretty heavily involved. The 
might be a run. Innocent depositors 
likely to suffer. Please don’t take acti 
publicly. I’ll pay you reasonable damag 
to hush this thing up.’ 

“And I thought you were a millionait 
said Norval. “‘Why, you’ve been blufi 


desperate. I’m almost sorry for you. re 
out of the woods now, but you aren’t. i } 
be generous and let you off easy. Write $ 
your check for ten thousand dollars.” _ 
“Ten thousand!’’ gasped the bank 
“That’s too much!” 
“Tt’s less than fifteen, which I’ll ask 
one minute,” retorted Norval as he reach 
for his watch. 
Browar jerked open a drawer of his des 
He snatched out a checkbook. “Allright! 
he quavered. “All right, Mr. Norval!” 
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DOUUUENULUUNCUERTUTONENLY 


“Cadillac—Standard of the World” 
—a phrase or a fact? 


S THE Cadillac, in fact, the Standard of the World? 
Is it the one car which is accepted as a pattern of excellence and efficiency? 
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Look back over the past twelve years and ask yourself what other car has wielded 
so wide an influence over the industry. 
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Ask yourself if motor cars, as a whole, are not better cars today because of Cadillac 
progressiveness and Cadillac initiative. 
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larger purchase on the part of other makers than any other car has probably ever 
known. 


ce You recall that the first Cadillac was also the first practical, enduring motor car. 5 
(o — 2) 
se You remember the period in which the Cadillac inaugurated the thorough stand- a 
ES ardization of parts. 2) 
<i You remember that the Cadillac accomplished also the first production in large = 
Ss quantities of a really high-grade car at a moderate price. = 
= The introduction by the Cadillac of electric starting and lighting is still fresh in 3) 
<= your memory. = 
E= And you know, finally, that the Cadillac, as a climax to its other constructive con- Z) 
E= tributions to the industry, brought forth the high-speed, high-efficiency V-type 3) 
c= engine. = 
% = Around the world that V-type multi-cylinder engine is admittedly at the zenith of B 
B= design and of efficiency. = 
Ze And the Cadillac has pushed the process of perfecting the V-type engine to the high- 
<E est point yet attained. 
se Upon its first appearance, the Cadillac Eight received the unique tribute of a 
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Its scientific design and superb workmanship compelled their most intense ad- 
miration—its performance was pronounced nothing short of marvelous. 


If the Cadillac had not been the standard of the world before, the V-type multi- 
cylinder Cadillac would have made it so. 
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It has become the standard of the world in smoothness and in swift acceleration, 
in flexibility and in hi -climbing power. 
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It is the world’s standard in its incomparable roadability, its luxury, its ease of 
operation and control, and in absence of fatigue after long journeys. 
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These characteristics, added to its world-wide reputation for dependable and 
enduring service, have furnished for the industry new inspirations— new in- 
centives—new goals for ambitions. 
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Is not the Cadillac deserving of the title it has so long and so honorably held? 
Is not the Cadillac, in fact, the Standard of the World? 
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Styles and Prices 


Standard seven passenger car, five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger Coupé, $2800. 
Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F. O.B. Detroit. 
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What's the use of being 
without a car at the time 
when you most need one— 
NOW? For it really serves 
a more useful purpose in 
winter than in summer. 


And if it?s a Kissel ALL- 
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Own a Car You Can Use Now 


\ \ 7HEN next you are wading through the slush to 


board a trolley and your neighbors pass in a 
comfortable ALL-YEAR Car—just register a vow 
that your next automobile will be a Kissel—the 


original convertible car—the only ALL-YEAR Car. 


Every Inch a Car 
Kissel ALL-YEAR Cars—both Coupé— Roadster and Touring— 
Sedan are mounted on the 32-Four chassis at $1450 and on the 


42-Six chassis at $1950, $2000 and $2100. Without the winter 
tops these models are $1050 to $1750. Write for literature. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., 400 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


Agencies at leading points 
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YEAR Car it won’t cost 
you much more than an 
open car alone. 


No expense to make the 
change in spring—no ex- 
pert help needed—it can be 
done in your own garage. 
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“T wear Buster 
Brown’s Stockings.” 


“That’s nothin’— 


ALL MY FOLKS 


wear them. We have 
four pairs each.” 


ni 


BUSTER BROWN’S Darnless Guaranteed Hosiery 


You'll never have to darn them, Silk, silk fiber, lisle or cotton 
in anysize, style or coloryou want—at your dealer’s or of usdirect, 
$1.50—3 pair, pure dye silk or fiber. $1.00—4 pair Men’ssilkface. 
$1.50—3 pair, Ladies’ Pure dyesilk. $1,00—4 pair, Lisle. 

$3,00— Epa Ladies’ 14 strandsilk, 


Buster’s “Classics” free with each @x2 
order. Dept. C. Price list to Dealers 
on request. Dept. D. 
Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Send a Glos 
Get Ready for Summer 


You can get an ‘“‘Old Town Canoe’”’ at small cost and share the 
fun of canoeing. Every summer thousands take up this popular 
Canoeing in an ‘‘Old 
Women enjoy it as well as men. 


and learn more about canoeing and 
Read our Catalog “Old Town Canoes’’—they are 
sound and safe; light, swift and easily paddled. The ‘‘Old 


Priced $30 up. 
4000 canoes ready. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 


552 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


sport and become enthusiasts. 
is their preference. 


Town”’ is the favorite of knowing guides. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 


Design No. 524 
by Jud Yoho. 
Estimated Cost 
$ 


ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 


Bungalow Book, 1916 De Luxe Edition 
Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to any climate, io 
photos of exterior and interior views, plans, size of 
rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable suggestions on$ 
bungalow building written by an expert. The 
largest exclusive Bungalow Book published. 112 
POLESS LTICEiNe- ss oe AUee ae tal matte 
Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 
smaller edition of same, only 50 cents, Send check, ene: 
order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Jud Yoho, The Bungalow Craftsman, 77 1 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


John Woolfolk thought, as he presented 
himself, that he had never before seen such 
an immaterial living figure. Lichfield 
Stope was like the shadow of a man draped 
with unsubstantial, dusty linen. Into his 
waxen face beat a pale infusion of blood, as 
if a diluted wine had been poured into a 
semi-opaque goblet; his sunken lips puffed 
out and collapsed; his fingers, dust-colored 
like his garb, opened and shut with a rapid, 
mechanical rigidity. 

“Father,’’ Millie Stope remonstrated, 
“‘You must manage yourself better. You 
know I wouldn’t bring anyone to the house 
who would hurt us. And see—we are 
fetching you a splendid rockfish.” 

The older man made a convulsive effort 
to regain his composure. 

“Ah, yes,” he muttered; ‘‘just so.” 

The flush receded from his indeterminate 
countenance. Woolfolk saw that he had a 
goatee laid like a wasted yellow finger on 
his chin, and that his hands hung on wrists 
like twisted copper wires from circular 
cuffs fastened with large, mosaic buttons. 

“We are alone here,’’ he proceeded in a 
fluctuating voice, the voice of a shadow; 
“the man is away. My daughter—I 
He grew inaudible, although his lips main- 
tained a faint movement. 

The fear that lurked illusively in the 
daughter was in the parent magnified to 
an appalling panic, an instinctive, acute 
agony that had crushed everything but a 
thin, tormented spark of life. He passed 
his hand over a brow as dry as the spongy 
limbs of the cypress, brushing a scant lock 
like dead, bleached moss. 

“The fish,” he pronounced; 
acceptable.” 

“Tf you will carry it back for me,” 
Millie Stope requested; ‘“‘we have no ice; 
I must put it into water.” He followed 
her about a bay window with ornamental 
fretting that bore the shreds of old, 
variegated paint. He could see, amid an 
incongruous wreckage within, a dismantled 
billiard table, its torn cloth faintly green 
beneath a film of dust. They turned and 
arrived at the kitchen door. ‘There, 
please.’’ She indicated a bench on the out- 
side wall, and he deposited his burden. 

“You have been very nice,”’ she told him, 
rendering her phrase less commonplace 
by a glance of her wide, appealing eyes. 
‘Now, I suppose, you will go on across the 
world?” 

“Not to-night,” he replied distantly. 

“Perhaps, then, you will come ashore 
again. We see so few people. My father 
would benefit. It was only at first—so 
suddenly; he was startled.” 

“There is a great deal to do on the 
ketch,”’ he replied indirectly, maintaining 
his retreat from the slightest advance of life. 
“‘T came ashore to discover if you had a large 
water supply and if I might fill my casks.”’ 

“Rain water,’ she informed him; ‘‘the 
cistern is full.” 

“Then [ll send Halvard to you.” He 
withdrew a step, but paused at the incivility 
of his leaving. 

A sudden weariness had settled upon the 
shoulders of Millie Stope; she appeared 
young and very white. Woolfolk was 
suddenly conscious of her utter isolation 
with the shivering figure on the porch, the 
unmaterialized Nicholas. She had delicate 
hands. 

““Good-by,” he said, bowing formally. 
“And thank you for the fishing.”’ 

He whistled sharply for the tender. 
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HROUGHOUT the afternoon, with a 
triangular scraping iron, he assisted 
Halvard in removing the whitened varnish 
from the yacht’s mahogany. They worked 
silently, with only the shrill note of the 
edges drawing across the wood, while the 
westering sun plunged its diagonal rays far 
into the transparent depths of the bay. 
The Gar floated motionless on water like a 
pale evening over purple and silver flowers 
threaded by fish painted vermilion and 
green like parrakeets. Inshore the pallid 
cypresses seemed, as John Woolfolk watched 
them, to twist in febrile pain, With the 
waning of day the land took on its air of 
unhealthy mystery; the mingled, heavy 
scents floated out in a sickly tide; the 
ruined facade glimmered in the half light. 
Woolfolk’s thoughts turned back to the 
woman living in the miasma of perfume 
and secret fear. He heard again her wist- 
ful voice pronounce the names of far 
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places, of Tarragona and Seriphos, iny 
ing them with the accent of an intense, hope 
less desire. He thought of the inexplie: 
place of her birth and of the riven, 
substantial figure of the man with theb 
pulsing into his ocherous face. Some 
profound error or calamity had laid its bli 
upon the latter, he was certain; but the 
lamentable inheritance was not sufficien 
to account for the acute apprehension in 
daughter’s tones. This was different i in kin 
from the spiritual collapse of the aging m 
It was actual, he sensed that, proceeding- 
part at least—from without. : 

He wondered, scraping with difficulty 
the underturning of a cathead, if whatever 
dark tide was centered above her we 
perhaps, descend through the oleander- 
scented night and stifle her in the sta: 
dwelling. He had a swift, vividly com- 
plete vision of the old man face down upon 
the floor in a flickering, reddish light, 

Hesmiled in self-contempt at this neurotic 
fancy; and, straightening his cramped 
muscles, rolled a cigarette. It might be 
that the years he had spent virtually alone 
on the silence of various waters had affected 
his brain. Halvard’s broad, concentrated 
countenance, the steady, grave gaze and q 
determined mouth, cleared Woolfolk’s mind 
of its phantoms. He moved to the coe 
and from there said: " 

“That will do for to-day.” ¥ 

Halvard followed, and commenced once 
more the familiar, ordered preparations for 
supper. John Woolfolk, smoking while the 
sky turned to malachite, became sharply 
aware of the unthinkable monotony of the 
universal course, of the centuries wheeling 
in dull succession into infinity. Life seemed 
to him no more varied than the wire drum 
in which squirrels raced nowhere. His own 
lot, he told himself grimly, was no worse 
than another. Existence was all of the 
drab piece. It had seemed gay enough when 

he had been young, worked with gold anu 
crimson threads, and then —— 

His thoughts were broken by Halve 
appearance in the companionway, and - ne 
descended to his solitary supper in the con- 
tracted, still cabin. ; 

Again on deck his sense of the monotony 
of life trebled. He had been cruising now 
about the edges of continents for twelve 
years. For twelve years he had taken 1 no 
part in the existence of the cities he 
passed—as often as_ possible without 
stopping—and of the villages gathered in- 
vitingly under their canopies of trees. He 
was—yes, he must be—forty-six. Life was 
passing away; well, let it—worthless. 

The growing radiance of the moon glim- 
mered across the water and folded the land 
in a gossamer veil. The same uneasiness, 
the inchoate desire to go ashore that had 
seized upon him the night before, reasserted 
itsinfluence. Theface of MillieStope floated 
before him like a magical gardenia in fe 
night of the matted trees. He resisted 
pressure longer than before; but in the aaa 
he was seated in the tender, pulling owas 
the beach. 

He entered the orange grove and slow 
approached the house beyond. Mille 
Stope advanced with a quick, eager wel- 
come. 

“T’m glad,” she said simply. “Nicholas 
is back. The fish weighed —— 

“T think I’d better not know,” he inter- 
rupted. “I might be tempted to mention 
it in the future, when it would take on the | 
historic suspicion of the fish story. 7m 

“But it was imposing,’ she protested. 
“‘Let’s cross over to the sea; it’s so limitless 
in the moonlight.” 

He followed her over the path to where 
the remains of the wharf projected into a 
sea as black, and as solid apparently, as 
ebony, and across which the moon flung 
a narrow way like a chalk mark. Millie 
Stope seated herself on the boarding and 
he found a place near by. She leaned 
ward, with her arms propped up an 
chin couched on her palms. Her note 
increased rather than diminished wit 
association; her skin had a rare texture; — 
her movements, the turn of the wrists, — 
were distinguished. He wondered again at | 
the strangeness of her situation. | 

She looked about suddenly and surprised 
his palpable questioning. | 

“You are puzzled,” she pronounced. | 
“‘Perhaps you are setting me in the middle — 
of romance. Please don’t! Nothing you | 
might guess ” She broke off abrup th 
returned to her former pose. “And yet,’ 


dded presently, “I have a perverse desire 
5 talk about myself. It’s perverse because, 
Ithough you are a little curious, you‘have 
o real interest in what I might say. There 
; something about you like—yes, like the 
ast-iron dog that used to stand in our lawn. 
t rusted away, cold to the last and indif- 
rent, although I talked to it by the hour. 
sat I did get a little comfort from its 
tolid, painted eye. Perhaps you’d act in 
he same way. 

“And then,” she went on when Woolfolk 
ad somberly failed to comment, ‘‘you are 
oing away, you will forget, it can’t pos- 
ibly matter. I must talk, now that I have 
rged myself this far. After all, you 
eedn’t have come back. But where shall 
begin? You should know something of the 
ery first. That happened in Virginia... . 
fy father didn’t go to war,” she said, sud- 
en and clear. She turned her face toward 
im, and he saw that it had lost its flower- 
ke quality, it looked as if it had been carved 
1 stone. 

“He lived in a small, intensely loyal 
own,” she continued; “‘and when Virginia 
seeded it burned with a single high flame 
f sacrifice. My father had been always a 
iffident man; he collected mezzotints and 
voided people. So, when the enlistment 
egan, he shrank away from the crowds 
nd hot speeches, and the men went off 
rithout him. He lived in complete retire- 
aent then, with his prints, in a town of 
vomen. It wasn’t impossible at first; he 
iscussed the situation with the few old 
radesmen that remained, and exchanged 
ows with the wives and daughters of his 
riends. But when the dead commenced to 
e brought in from the front it got worse. 
3elle Semple—he had always thought her 
nusually nice and pretty—hissed at him on 
he street. Then one morning he found an 
pron tied to the knob of the front door. 

“After that he went out only at night. 
fis servants had deserted him, and he 
ived alone in a biggish, solemn house. 
sometimes the news of losses and deaths 
vould be shouted through his windows; 
mce stones were thrown in; but mostly he 
vas let alone. It must have been frightful 
n his empty rooms when the South went 
rom bad to worse.”” She paused, and John 
Noolfolk could see, even in the obscurity, 
he slow shudder that passed over her. 

“When the war was over and what men 
vere left returned—one with hands gone at 
he wrists, another without legs in a shabby 
vheelchair—the life of the town started 
mee more, but my father was forever out- 
ide of it. Little subscriptions for burials 
vere made up, small schemes for getting 
he necessities, but he was never asked. 
Ven spoke to him again, even some of the 
vomen. That was all. 

“T think it was then that a curious, per- 
yetual dread fastened on his mind—a fear 
of the wind in the night, of breaking twigs 
or sudden voices. He ordered things to be 
eft on the steps, and he would peer out from 
inder the blind to make sure that the walk 
was empty before he would open the door. 

‘*You must realize,” she said in a sharper 
voice, “‘that my father was not a pure cow- 
ard at first. He was an extremely sensitive 
nan who hated the rude stir of living and 
re Oe let alone with his port- 
‘olios. Sut life’s not like that. The war 
aunted him out andruined him; it destroyed 
us being, just as it destroyed the fortunes 
of others. 

“Then he began to think—it was abso- 
‘ute fancy—that there was a conspiracy in 
the town to kill him. He sent some of his 
things away, got together what money he 
nad, and one night left his home secretly 
on foot. He tramped for weeks, south, 
iving for a while in small place after place, 
until he reached Georgia, and then a town 
about fifty miles from here ——” 

_ She broke off, sitting rigidly erect, look- 
ing out over the level black sea with its 
shifting, chalky line of light, and a long 
silence followed. The antiphonal crying of 
the owls sounded over the bubbling swamp, 
the mephitie perfume hung like a vapor 
upon the shore. John Woolfolk shifted his 
position, 

My mother told me this,” his com- 
panion said suddenly. “Father repeated 
it over and over through the nights after 
they were married. He slept only in 
we a and would wake with a gasp and 

1s heart almost bursting. I know almost 
nothing about her, except that she had a 
brave heart—or she would have gone mad. 

She was English and had been a governess. 
They met in the little hotel where they 
were married. ,Then father bought this 
place, and they came here to live.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Woolfolk had a vision of the tenuous 
figure of Lichfield Stope; he was surprised 
that such acute agony had left the slightest 
trace of humanity; yet the other, after 
forty years of torment, still survived to 
shudder at a chance footfall, the advent of 
a casual and harmless stranger. 

This, then, was by implication the his- 
tory of the woman at his side; it disposed 
of the mystery that had veiled her situa- 
tion here. It was surprisingly clear, even 
to the subtle influence that, inherited from 
her father, had set the shadow of his own 
obsession upon her voice and eyes. Yet, 
in the moment that she had been made 
explicable, he recalled the conviction that 
the knowledge of an actual menace lurked 
in her mind; he had seen it in the tension 
of her body, in the anxiety of fleet, back- 
ward glances. 

The latter, he told himself, might be 
merely a symptom of mental sickness, a 
condition natural to the influences under 
which she had been formed. He tested 
and rejected that possibility—there could 
be no doubt of her absolute sanity. It was 
patent in a hundred details of her carriage, 
in her mentality as it had been revealed in 
her restrained, balanced narrative. 

There was, too, the element of her 
mother to be considered. Millie Stope had 
known very little about her, principally the 
self-evident fact of the latter’s ‘‘brave 
heart.” It would have needed that to re- 
main steadfast through the racking recitals 
of the long, waking darks; to accompany 
to this desolate and lonely refuge the man 
who had had an apron tied to his doorknob. 
In the degree that the daughter had been 
a prey to the man’s fear would she have 
benefited from the stiffer qualities of the 
English governess. Life once more assumed 
its enigmatic mask. 

His companion said: 

“All that—and I haven’t said a word 
about myself, the real end of the soliloquy. 
I’m permanently discouraged; have 
qualms about boring you. No, I shall never 
find another listener as satisfactory as the 
iron dog.” 

A light glimmered far at sea. ‘“‘I sit here 
a great deal,’’ she informed him, “and 
watch the ships, a thumbprint of blue 
smoke at day and a spark at night, going 
up and down their water roads. You are 
enviable—getting up your anchor, sailing 
where you like, safe and free.’’ Her voice 
took on a passionate intensity that sur- 
prised him; it was sick with weariness and 
longing, with sudden revolt from the per- 
vasive apprehension. 

“‘Safe and free,’’ he repeated thinly, as if 
satirizing the condition implied by those 
commonplace, assuaging words. He had, 
in his flight from society, sought simply 
peace. John Woolfolk now questioned if he 
had been successful. He had found the 
elemental hush of the sea, the iron aloofness 
of rocky and uninhabited coasts, but he 
had never been able to still the dull rebel- 
lion within that was the legacy of the past. 
A feeling of complete failure settled over 
him. His safety and freedom amounted to 
this—that life had broken him and cast 
him aside. 

A long, hollow wail rose from the land, 
and Millie Stope moved sharply. 

“‘There’s Nicholas,’ she exclaimed, 
“blowing on the conch! They don’t know 
where I am; I’d better go in.” 

A small, evident panic took possession of 
her; the shiver in her voice swelled. 

“No, don’t come,’ she added. ‘‘I’ll be 
quicker without you.” She made her way 
over the wharf to the shore, but there 
paused. ‘I suppose you’ll be going soon?” 

“To-morrow probably,”’ he answered. 

On the ketch Halvard had gone below 
for the night. The yacht swayed slightly 
to an unseen swell; the riding light moved 
backward and forward, flickering its reflec- 
tion over the glassy water. John Woolfolk 
brought his bedding from the cabin, and, 
disposing it on deck, lay with his wakeful 
dark face set against the far, multitudinous 
worlds. 

VI 
UT in the morning Halvard proposed a 
repainting of the engine. 

“The Florida air,” he said, “eats metal 
overnight.”” And the ketch remained an- 
chored. 

Later in the day Woolfolk sounded the 
water casks cradled in the cockpit, and, 
when they answered hollow, directed his 
man with regard to their refilling. They 
drained a cask, Halvard put it on the tender 
and pulled in to the beach. There Woolfolk 
saw him shoulder the empty container and 
disappear among the trees. 
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18th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. Owners, Mcllvain & Co. 
Architects, McIlvain & Roberts. Heating Contractors, 
Frederick Sabin & Co. Boiler capacity, 16,000 sa. ft. 


Residence of Mr. Henry S. Norris, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Architect, F. W. Hibbard. Heating Contractors, 

Sullivan & Worthington. Boiler capacity, 800 sq. ft. 
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25 years usage by thousands of 
owners attest these facts of “Spencer” 
superiority: 


1—30% to 50% lower coal bills; 
2—Coaling but once a day; 
3—Heat 10 to 12 hours without attention. 


Smaller The “Spencer” burns the cheaper grades of hard coal, using 


Coal Bills "© ™€ No. | Buckwheat or Pea than ordinary heaters do of 

large, expensive sizes. It will also burn non-coking soft coals, 
semi-anthracite, lignite, etc., with much less fuel consumption. Thus averaging 
V3 to Y) reductions in yearly coal bills. ded 


. Less Coal As the “Spencer” holds a 24-hour coal {gigs 


Shoveling supply in ordinary winter weather, it is | 
sufficient to coal it but once in this period— 
never more than twice in severe spells. Its even heat 
for 10 to 12 hours without any attention relieves the 
housewife of those frequent trips down-stairs to the heater, 
and saves janitor service and night labor in apartments,  “‘Spencer”” Steam 
greenhouses, garages, etc. For mild Spring or Fall weather but half the 
capacity of the “Spencer” may be utilized, by using only one side of the heater. 


“Spencer” Owners Say 


“My coal bill has been reduced by more than $125.” “In my store, I’ve made a saving 
of from $200 to $250.” ‘The old boiler cost us $453 for coal, the ‘Spencer’ but $243.” 
“The cost of coal in one building using a cast-iron boiler is $1336, and in a bigger one 
with a ‘Spencer’ only $766.30." ‘‘Our coal bills under our Spencer Heaters show a 
saving of $951.96.” 


A ‘“‘Long-Term’”’ The Spencer Heater is an in- 
vestment that pays dividends 
not only in fuel and labor saving, 
but in good rentals from satisfied tenants and in profit- 
able sales and liberal loans on property. Investigation 
will substantiate these statements. Ask your architect. 
Ask your fitter —he can install the “Spencer” on any 
steam, vapor or hot-water heating system in any building. 


Investment 


“*Spencer” Hot Water 


Send For Two Valuable Books 


Catalog and booklet of owners’ experiences that may be a revelation. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


800 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Y Company, 
Branches: N. Y.City, 101 Park Ave., Cor. 40th St.; Chicago, Railway Pr sa on 
Exchange; Philadelphya, Morris Bidg + Boston, 136 Federal St.: St. Louis, co ee 


Chemical Bldg.; Detroit, 816 Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; 


. I am interested in re- 
Denver, 211 Sixteenth St.; Des 


ducing heating costs. 
Please mail your books free. 


Kod 


oS Nene 


Address. es 


Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; 
Moines, Observatory Bldg. 


Canadian Sales Representatives: Winnipeg, The 
Waldon Co., Cor. Main and Portage Ave.; Toronto, 
The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 
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My heating contractor___— 
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MARRIED? 


THESCIENCEOFANEWLIFE. 
By John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages. 
Illustrated. Special Edition. This 
fs the most valuable book on the marriage relation ever 
issued. Circular giving full information sent: free. 

J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
66 Rose St., New York 
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Thoroughness of construc- 
tion, which you have come to 
associate with Dodge Brothers 
manufacturing methods, is 
apparent in these Winter Cars 


They afford not only protection, but the 
further advantages of wide-opening doors 
of standard coupé height, windows adjust- 
able for ventilation, electric lighting, clear 
vision, etc., which properly come under the 
head of comfort. 


The tire mileage is unusually high. 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com- 


plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DovuceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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PATENT 


Our four books sent free. 


Never drive a screw without first drilling a hole. 
Drill the hole with Mr. Punch, the Automatic 
Drill. You push—he twists. 


Wes TW 


Bites into solid oak 


MYL 


as you would push a pin into putty. 8 tool-steel 
drills in handle seen through numbered holes. 
Sells for $1.50. 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘The 


House that Jack Fixed’’ 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
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Write for How To Obtain a Patent. 
List of Patent Buyers and Inven- 
tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attys., 727 Ninth, Washington,D.C. 
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He was forward, preparing a chain haw- 
ser for coral anchorages, when he saw Hal- 
vard tramping shortly back over the sand. 
He entered the tender, and, with a vicious 
shove, rowed with a powerful, vindictive 
sweep toward the ketch. The cask evidently 
had been left behind. He made the tender 
fast and swung aboard with his notable 
agility. 

“There’s a damn idiot in that house,” he 
declared, in a surprising departure from his 
customary detached manner. 

“Explain yourself,’’ Woolfolk demanded 
shortly. 

“But I’m going back after him,” the 
sailor stubbornly proceeded. “Til turn 
any knife out of his hand.” 

It was evident that he was laboring under 
an intense growing excitement and anger. 

“The only idiot’s not on shore,” Wool- 
folk told him. ‘‘Where’s the water cask 
you took ashore?” 

“Broken.” 

“How?” 

“T’ll tell you fast enough. There was 
nobody about when I went up to the house, 
although there was a chair rocking on the 
poreh as if a person had just left. I 
knocked at the door; it was open, and I was 
certain that I heard someone inside, but 
nobody answered. Then after a bit I went 
around back. The kitchen was open, too, 
and no one in sight. I saw the water cis- 
tern and thought I’d fill up, when you 
could say something afterward. I did, and 
was rolling the cask about the house when 
this—this loggerhead came out of the 
bushes. He wanted to know what I was 
getting away with, and I explained, but 
it didn’t suit him. He said I might be 
telling facts and again I mightn’t. I saw 
there was no use talking, and started 
rolling the cask again; but he put his foot 
on it; and I pushed one way and he the 
other 

“And, between you, you stove in the 
cask,” Woolfolk interrupted. 

“That’s it,’ Poul Halvard answered 
concisely. ‘‘Then I got mad, and offered 
to beat in his face, but he had a knife. I 
could have broken it out of his grip—I’ve 
done it before in a place or two—but 
I thought I’d better come aboard and re- 
port before anything general began.” 

John Woolfolk was momentarily at a loss 
to establish the identity of Halvard’s as- 
sailant. 

Then he realized that it must be Nich- 
olas, whom he had never seen, and who 
had blown such an imperative summons on 
the conch the night. before. Halvard’s 
temper was communicated to him; he 
moved abruptly to where the tender was 
fastened. 

“Put me ashore,” he directed. He would 
make it clear that his man was not to be 
interrupted in the execution of his orders, 
and that his property could not be arbi- 
trarily destroyed. 

When the tender ran upon the beach 
and had been secured, Halvard started to 
follow him, but Woolfolk waved him back. 
There was a stir on the portico as he ap- 
proached, the flitting of an unsubstantial 
form; but, hastening, John Woolfolk ar- 
rested Lichfield Stope in the doorway. 

“Morning,” he nodded abruptly. “I 
came to speak to you about a water cask 
of mine.” 

The other swayed like a thin, gray 
column of smoke. 

“Ah, yes,” he pronounced with diffi- 
culty. ‘‘Water cask : 

“Tt was broken here a little while back.” 

At the suggestion of violence such a piti- 
able panic fell upon the older man that 
Woolfolk halted. Lichfield Stope raised 
his hands as if to ward off the mere impact 
of the words themselves; his face was 
stained with the thin red tide of congestion. 


‘decided and then moved about { 


“You have a man named Nichol; 
ool proceeded. ea be should like 
im. 
The other. made a gesture as tremu. 
and indeterminate ‘as his speech ai 
peared to dissolve into the hall. 
John Woolfolk stood for a mom 


toward the kitchen. There, he thou 
might obtain an explanation of the 
of the cask. A man was moving. 
within and came to the door as: 
approached. 

The latter told himself that 


profile it showed a narrow brow, ¢ 
drooping nose, a pinched mouth 
significant chin. From the front 
of the man in the doorway held t 
unscored cheeks of a fat and sle 
The eyes were mere long glimmers 
in thick folds of flesh; the mouth, uj 
at the corners, lent a fixed, m 
smile to the whole. It was a count 
on which the passage of time and 
had left no mark; its stolidity 
moved by no feeling. His body w: 
and sagging. It possessed, Woolf 
ognized, a considerable, unwieldy st 
and was completely covered by av 
spotted and streaked apron. , 
“Are you Nicholas?” John wee 
manded. 
The other nodded. f 
“Then, I take it, you are the mai 
broke my water cask.” Boney 
“Tt was full of our water,” Nichol 
plied in a thick voice. a 


to argue with you. Icame ashore t 
you to let my man and my property 
“Then leave our water be.” 


arrogance of men living “apuee ‘fre 
necessary submissions of comm 
in positions—however small—of s 
command, flared through his bod 
“T told ’you,” he repeated shortly, 
I would not discuss the questio i 
water. I have no intention of justif 
Sine to you. ‘Remember—you 


me started!” A spasm of emotion 
faint, passing shade on his sodden | 
nance, his voice held almost a note of a 
“Whether you ‘start’ or not is wi 
the slightest significance,” bibl 
responded. 
“Mind,” the man went on, ‘ 
first.” x 
A steady twitching commenced i inal 
cle at the flange of his nose. Woolfol! 
aware of an increasing tension in the 0 
that gained a peculiar oppressiveness | 
the lack of any corresponding outward ex- — 
pression. His heavy, blunt hand fu d 
under the maculate apron; his 
heaved with a sudden, tempestuous br 
ing. “Don’t start me,” he repeated 
voice so blurred that the words were ha 
recognizable. He swallowed convul: 
his emotion mounting to an inchoate 
sion, when suddenly a change was evi 
He made a short, violent effort to r 
his self-control, his gaze fastened on a po 
behind Woolfolk. 
The latter turned and saw Milles 


fear. 
“What has happened?” she cried b: 
lessly while yet a little distance away. 
me at once ——” 
“Nothing,’’ Woolfolk promptly rep 
appalled by the agony in her vi 
“Nicholas and I had a small mis 
standing. A triviality,” he added, think 
of the other’s hand groping beneath 
apron. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


unspoiled palates are the 
real judges of favor. They 
enjoy the crispness, the wonderful 
good taste of Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes—and they are the ones 


It is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space at 
(Kellogg’s. Each day’s production is shipped crisp from 
the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package — that 
i keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other flavors out. 


WAIOUNG folks with their fresh, who keep the imitations away 
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from the table. 

The crispness and flavor of Kel- 
loge’sarethere—fivemillionbreak- 
fasts a morning—and no telling 
how many times between meals. 
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This Hose Can’t Kink 


E mean this literally. Unless you 

stand on Goodyear-Akron Lawn 

Hose and tie it in a knot, it will not 
kink, 

This extra strength is due to the six 
heavy rubber ribs that run the full 
length of the hose. 

But even more important than this is the 


fact that it does not crack and it does 
not leak. 

This is perhaps contrary to your experi- 
ence with unknown brands of hose. 
Nevertheless, it is true of Goodyear- 
Akron Hose—and it is due to the five 
alternate layers of active rubber and 
seamless braided cotton, cured into 

one inseparable unit. 

When you buy hose, be sure you 

ask for the Goodyear-Akron brand. 
On one side you will find the same 
trade mark shown below; on the 
other, the name of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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Lawn Hose 


Does your boy swim? 
Does he play baseball? 


Does he like to go camp- 
ing in the summer? 


Does he enjoy gymnas- 
tics? 


Of course. He’s a live boy. 


We have a plan for giving live 
boys all these live-boy advan- 
tages. 

In addition, we pay boys hand- 
somely for the privilege of doing 
for them. 

A string attached? No more 
than a string that any live boy 
takes pleasure in pulling. 

And the harder he pulls, the 


better becomes his ball of busi- 
ness sense: He'll knock home- 


runs out of that ball some day. 


Want to hear about the plan? 
USE THE COUPON 


Vocational Director 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Box 256, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 
Please tell me how my boy can join the 
local Y. M. C. A. entirely at your expense. 


Name 


Address. 
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HE year 1915 was in some ways an in- 

teresting one in American sport—not so 
much in what was done as in what was 
undertaken and in the changes of condi- 
tions that were brought to the attention 
of American sportsmen. It was a year of 
rather pronounced decrease in game sup- 
ply, yet one of considerable advancement 
in the methods intended to conserve the 
game supply. 

Twenty years ago, if there had been passed 
a law prohibiting the sale of wild game in 
the city of Chicago, the first or second game 
market of the United States, it would have 


started a riot and would have cost the po- 


litical head of the party in power. Yet in 
the summer of 1915 the Illinois Legislature, 
with no ensuing disturbance whatever, 
did pass a law prohibiting the sale of game 
in that state or the importation into the 
state of any game for the purpose of sale, 
with the exception of deer legally killed. 

Perhaps for the reason that Illinois has 
not a great deal of game left to trouble 
over, the law itself has been well received. 
It is hoped that it really will stop the sale of 
birds legally or illegally killed in other states 
and imported into the city of Chicago to 
feed the insatiable game market there. 

This was a great step forward, but the 
Legislature of Illinois must needs qualify 
such progress in some fashion. Accordingly 
the same session passed a law removing all 
restrictions whatsoever from hook-and-line 
fishing. In Illinois you may angle when and 
where you like and keep everything you 
catch, no matter of what size. At first 
blush this does not seem a very deadly law. 
As a matter of fact it is one of the loophole 
laws. It admits destructive fishing on the 
spawning beds. Moreover, when you see a 
boatload of bass, how can you tell whether 
they were caught with a net illegally or 
with hook and line legally, when the season 
was not open for netting? This is a very 
deplorable measure. 

There was throughout all the Middle 
West in the fall of 1915 a great and 
widely observed scarcity of upland game 
birds. Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana—all these report an appalling lack of 
grouse, quail and partridges. Last spring 
was very wet in much of this country. Last 
fall in Wisconsin prairie chickens were 
scarcer than they have been for very many 
years. In Wisconsin and Michigan par- 
tridges also were scarce, although 1914 was 
a good partridge year in both of those 
states. Quail in Wisconsin are still under 
the close term of years. They suffered, but 
not to the extent of the grouse. In Illinois, 
however, and in parts of Indiana, especially 
in the bottom lands where there were seri- 
ous and repeated overflows, the quail crop 
was almost wiped out. 


Shortsighted Sportsmen 


There ought to be, in the belief of many 
sportsmen, a close season on quail in this 
part of the Middle West for at least two 
years. A great many sportsmen are alarmed 
lest the elements and the guns combined 
shall have left us with a very poor head of 
breeding stock for 1916. 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of sport in the Middle West when 
game was anything like so scarce as it 
was in the fall of 1915. Some shooters now 
almost despair. Yet others say there is no 
use in establishing a close term of years as 
was done on quail in Wisconsin, because, as 
they say, a bad year may come along and 
kill them all anyway—a very poor argu- 
ment, but one heard not infrequently. 

Much in attunement with this shooting 
attitude is that of certain shooters of the 
Mississippi Valley, who declare that we 
must shoot wild fowl in the spring or not at 
all, and who think they certainly ought to 
be allowed to shoot wild fowl in the spring 
for that reason. Apparently it is of no use 
to point out to these that the game law is 
made, not to protect shooters but to pro- 
tect game. It is astonishing what a large 
number of shortsighted men there are in 
this world and how little thought and wis- 
dom they apply to these interesting affairs; 
for certainly the question of game supply is 
the affair of sportsmen and of other think- 
ing men as well. 

The year 1915 was of extraordinary in- 
terest to all sportsmen in America, because 
of the long wait for the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
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test case involving the constitutionality of 
the Weeks-McLean Law protecting migra- 
tory wild fowl by means of reduced shoot- 
ing seasons and the abolishment of spring 
shooting. The decision of the court was an- 
nounced as certain to be handed down on 
October twelfth. On January first the 
decision had not been announced; and, as 
the court was still in vacation nearly up to 
that date, it remained uncertain when the 
shooters of America would know their fate 
and the fate of the wild fowl of America 
as well. 

Though one would far more gladly write 
definitely in regard to this decision, at this 
time it can only be said that if this law 
should be held unconstitutional the result 
will be ruin for the wild fowl of America. 

It is pointed out that, should the deci- 
sion be adverse—that is to say, should the 
law be declared unconstitutional and the 
old doctrine of state rights be held to over- 
ride the idea of a new national law for a new 
national benefit—there are but two ways in 
which the matter can be remedied: there 
may be an amendment passed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a slow and 
practically impossible matter—or the law 
itself may be amended later and taken up 
again for passage in a form that shall with- 
stand charges as to its unconstitutionality. 

The sovereign remedy suggested is that 
of a treaty with Canada, which should 
place this law entirely above the courts. In 
these grievous times of war it is considered 
an unkindness to attempt consideration of 
a measure of this nature when others of 
so far greater importance engross the at- 
tention of that country’s law-making and 
treaty-making powers. Therefore, we may 
mark off the slate the possible Canadian 
treaty as the saving means. 


Game Refuges vs.Game Laws 


There remains, otherwise, in regard to the 
terms of this law only what seems to be the 
hopeless and futile attempt to pass state 
laws that shall agree in their terms with 
the national law. To my own mind, this 
seems simply begging the question. We 
have tried state laws and have seen our 
game disappear. We have tried this na- 
tional law. If we do not tear it down, and 
if we do uphold it, our wildfow1] will not yet 
disappear. 

To most of the serious thinkers of the 
country—and one cannot properly thus 
classify all the men who clamor for the 
abolishment of this wise measure—it seems 
certain that only the Government at Wash- 
ington, and not the governments of the 
different states, can extend any safety to the 
decreasing game supply of the country. 
We are at the proof of the pudding now. 

In the great interest the deferred deci- 
sion of| the Supreme Court has created 
many of the larger and better sportsmen’s 
associations of the country, such as the 
Hunters’ Fraternity, of Chicago and New 
York, the Camp-Fire Club, of New York, 
the Boone and Crockett Club, of New York, 
the Lewis and Clark Club, of Pittsburgh, 
and so on, stood beside the men who favored 
the Weeks-McLean Law. Some of these 
organizations offered the free services of 
attorneys who were members of thesesport- 
ing bodies, to the extent of preparing briefs 
to be submitted with that of the Attorney- 
General of the United States before the 
Supreme Court. The Attorney-General in 
the late summer of 1915 deprecated all such 
assistance to any further extent, and said 
that he was of the belief that such efforts 
might, be regarded as officious and might 
result in harm to the cause of game pro- 
tection. Wherefore, all the sportsmen can 
do is to bite their thumbs and wait. 

Meantime there has taken place in the 
country a very rapid increase in the game- 
refuge idea as against the game-law idea. 
One instance of this is to be seen in the 
Minnetonka Game Refuge, of Minnesota, 
a reserve set apart in a region no longer well 
supplied with game and directly in the 
heart of a thickly settled country. It is 
the hope of the local sportsmen that song 
birds, at least in some numbers, and per- 
haps a few game birds, will learn this place 
of safety. 

Sporting organizations now are turning 
their attention to the control of large tracts 
of land to be used as game refuges. For in- 
stance, one of the special committees of the 
Hunters’ Fraternity, of Chicago, will at 
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their next meeting report a recommend 
tion for the purchase of a large body 
waste or wild land in one or other of t 
adjoining states, this to be stocked | 
contributions from the organization in qu 
tion. The state is not asked to do anythi 
except to fence the land, all other charges 
be assumed by the sportsmen themsely, 

The great grist of game laws—all mo 
or less attempts to lock the door of - 
stable—went merrily forward in 19] 
There were two hundred and forty n 
game laws passed in the United Stat 
only three states—Georgia, Arizona and — 
Nebraska—failing to do some tinkering 
these matters. North Carolina sudden 
came to life and passed sixty-one new 
laws, some of them a trifle weird. So 
states altered laws to conform with ¢ 
terms of the Weeks-McLean Law. 0) 
and Rhode Island changed their statutes 
that they conform less now than heretof 
with that law. ; 

The growth of the long close season, 
ering a term of years, became very de 
nite in 1915. Thus, antelope and shee 
protected indefinitely in New Mexi 
and Montana. Oklahoma protects prai 
chickens for a term of years—this in 
country where once we did not think prai 
chickens were sufficiently big game 
shoot. Illinois, as has been said, prohib 
all importation of game except deer lega 
killed. Pennsylvania prohibits shipme 
of game by parcel post. 

No state declared a permanent close 
son on quail, in spite of agitation to 
effect. Daily bag limits were establis 
for the first time in Arkansas. In seve 


Wyoming made legal the killing i 
fifty moose a year and Montana lengthened — 
the elk season by two weeks. Meanti 
it is understood that the Government 
Washington is seriously considering 
legal slaughter of a part of the Yellowsto 
elk herd—in order to save it from starv 
tion! Let us hope that this ill-advised ar 
deplorable attitude will not long be ent 
tained by those who have the disposition 
life and death for this, the greatest of all 
American game herds. 
What we ought to do is, not to kill offany 
of these elk but to care for the permanence ~ 
of the herd and a steady increase of its nun 
bers. We need more range and more fo 
for the elk, not more rifle bullets for them. 
This legal lessening of the numbers of the 
herd simply means the old, old story of the 
loophole—everybody will shoot at elk 
all times of the year. Ina little while th 
will be only a remnant of the great hi 
left; and that herd to-day is, or ought 
be, one of the prides of the American peop 


The Future of Sport 


The Biological Survey in Washingt 
has had in its power the enforcement of 
national game laws; and in the opinion of 
this writer we owe the test case on the Wee cS: 


the law rigidly from the start. -:. 
On the other hand, the Biological Surve; 
itself, through its chief, Doctor Hensha 
has put out the most useful, the most th 
ough and the most conclusive article 
game protection that has ever appeared 
this country—this having appeared in t 
National Geographic Magazine. = 
Doctor Henshaw in his article agrees 
practically with the figures printed in these 
columns as to the sporting industry in 
America. He thinks there are about five 
million shooters in this country who go 
afield annually. These numbers increase 
steadily from year to year. The effective- 
ness and number of cheap firearms steadily 
increase also. He calls attention, too, to 
the increased use of the automobile, men- 
tion of which for the first time appears 
the game laws of certain Western States 
the statutes of 1915. In very calm and con- 
vincing fashion he points out the probability 
that before very long the privileges of spor 
will be open only to the wealthy classes. 
The year 1915 was, for very many rea- 
sons, a period when it best beseemed a 
man to look at all the world and its prob- 
lems frankly and seriously. It has been 
year of change. Then why not recognize 
that times have changed? And why 0 
adjust ourselves to the new world th 
seems henceforth offered to us? , 
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Well, Proctor reflected, this was as easy 
vay as any. Evidently Madeline did not 
an that they had to part. He wanted his 
to go on precisely as it had been going 
with no necessity for reflection. 
‘Madeline,” he said, ‘“‘we will not think 
ourselves—at least no more than we 
st ” 


‘I suppose we are only human,” sighed 
ideline. ‘‘We proved that yesterday. 
t at least we can begin over to-day—a 
y, sane chapter in our sweet, wholesome 
sndship.” 
{hey began their new chapter—or, 
her, Madeline did—with a series of Do 
3 remembers? which had brought them 
a pleasantly romantic frame of mind by 
» time Nina reached the other side of the 
dio door. Nina listened till her breath 
ne steadily and her heart ceased to try to 
it its way out. The fact that the murmur 
their voices went on unbrokenly gave her 
irage; long pauses between speeches 
uld have been more than she could have 
jured. She took three deep breaths and 
on pushed her way in. The two were not 
lding] hands, but they looked as though 
2y had been on the point of it. 

“T knocked three times,’’ Nina said 

yly, “and then I couldn’t wait any longer. 

), Proctor dear! And is this your won- 

rful Madeline Brown, of whom you have 

d me so much?” 

She captured Madeline’s hand much as 
2 had captured the situation. For all her 
sial experience, Madeline was distinctly 
aloss. All her life she had been lessoned 
to the conduct of ‘‘people in your posi- 
m”; but she had never been told how a 
rson in her position should behave when 
ught philandering with a married man by 
3 wife. Even her infallible doctrine of 
\tting other people in the wrong deserted 
r. All she could do was murmur in- 
herently and push a chair toward the 
truder. 

“Thanks so much!”’ said Nina, with a 
illiant smile. “‘What a wonderful hearth 
e! Of course we expect one in Massa- 
usetts, but not in New York.” 

Proctor had not lived with Nina for 
ven years without learning all the shades 

her manners. Her present manner he 
cognized as the superior one she assumed 
ward people who had simply met her and 
ven her the casual recognition due any 

‘etty woman; the manner was intended 
» make them realize that she was Mrs. 
ruce, rich in her own right and the wife of 
popular author. 

Proctor fumed. How dared Nina come 
iere in any such fashion—and without 
1ocking, too, as though she didn’t trust 
m! Yes; and where had she got the 
idress, by George! Reading his private 
tters! As though that wasn’t enough to 
ake a man untrustworthy—to be sus- 
2cted and spied on and followed! Well, 
2 wouldn’t stand it; she’d be sorry! 

At the moment Nina appeared anything 
ut sorry. She chatted amiably, with the 
ast air of patronizing New York and per- 
aps Madeline Brown. Her air said to 
ladeline that she was a devoted wife and 
iother, who preferred fresh air for her 
nildren, and who trusted her husband 
bsolutely—oh, yes, absolutely! And who 
‘as sO thoroughly in that husband’s con- 
dence that she could drop in upon him at 
ny time and in any place and be thor- 
ughly welcome. Added to this was a 
lagnanimous air of giving him full free- 
om—further, of not wanting a man who 
vould abuse freedom; he7,would_not be 
uite good enough, really. ery ae’ 

So she talked, waiting for Madeline’s 
eplies and yet never permitting Madeline’s 
alk to go far enough to give Madeline the 
yhip hand. And all the time Nina was 
vatching the girl, her intellect and her 
astinets hard at work. For she had swept 
way the mists engendered by seven years 
f safe marriage; every ounce of her was 
lert to see, to understand. She judged 
“ladeline by what she said, by what she 
lid not say, by all she had read of her in the 
apers, and by her own knowledge of girls 
f Madeline’s class; and in half an hour she 
iad gauged her more accurately than Proc- 
or had in all their days of communion. But 
hen, Proctor had been after inspiration, 
vhich does not have to rise from truth; and 
Nina was after security, which has to be 
ounded on a knowledge of facts. 

__ Pooh!” said Nina scornfully to herself. 

She’s just sick and tired of her own set; 
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she wanted a new sensation, so she came to 
Proctor’s world to get it. She is going to 
marry one of her set, but in the meantime 
she wanted a real man to play with, and she 
chose Proctor. She couldn’t flirt with a 
married man of her own crowd without 
being gossiped about; so she came here, 
where she can do as she pleases. She 
wanted a taste of freedom; but as to giving 
up her world for Proctor—pooh! She’d like 
to have the world plus Proctor, perhaps, 
but she wouldn’t exchange one for the 
other.” 

Thus Nina, her serene, composed chat 
glancing from one to the other. When she 
had quite made up her mind she rose. 

“Almost dinnertime,” she said. ‘I’ve 
made an extraordinarily long call.” 

Proctor rose too. Nina did not look in 
his direction. She did not intend to convey 
the impression that she was dragging him 
off. If he cared to show Madeline Brown 
that he was going away with his wife, that 
was another matter. 

At the foot of the stairs Nina turned to 
him and mentioned briskly the restaurant 
where she was going todine. It wasasolid, 
practical beefsteak-and-turnips sort of 
place—just the spot for the mother and 
father of a family to consort. In the taxi- 
cab Nina kept up an even chatter about 
what had befallen the children sinceshe had 
seen Proctor, checking all his attempted 
interruptions with the remark that they 
could talk in the restaurant. Seated over 
their food, it was she who began the talk. 

“What I am wondering,” she said in a 
thoughtful tone, “is how to arrange about 
the children. Of course you will want to 
see them sometimes—after all, you’re their 
father and you must feel some natural 
affection for them. But at the same time I 
don’t intend to have them come under 
Madeline Brown’s influence. Not that I’ve 
the least thing against her—I hope I’m 
above that; but the children are mine. I 
haven’t done anything to separate myself 
from them, and I don’t propose to let any 
other woman take the least shred of my in- 
fluence with them.” 

Proctor did not feel as though he had not 
heard aright. He had never had any reason 
to distrust his ears and he knew just what 
she had said; but he did feel as though his 
little solid universe had taken wings unto 
itself and was wildly whirling round him in 
separate pieces. He laid down his knife and 
fork with hands not quite steady. 

“Will you kindly tell me what you are 
driving at?”’ he inquired. 

Nina looked at him fully. 

“But it’s obvious, isn’t it, dear?’ she 
said gently. ‘‘ You don’t need to break any- 
thing to me by degrees. I understand. We 
might omit all preliminaries, all explana- 
tions, and face the facts. Madeline Brown 
is quite as pretty as I ever was, and younger. 
She has all possible worldly advantages. I 
don’t know what the quality of her talent 
is, and, of course, I don’t know what talent 
I might have developed if I had not been 
bearing and rearing four children; but 
that’s neither here nor there ssf 

“Are you mad?” Proctor asked harshly. 
“Tf you are speaking of divorce I’ve never 
given you any cause 

“Dear, isn’t that one of the preliminaries 
we may omit?” she said softly. “I hope I 
am not so unsophisticated as to bother 
about causes. It’s results! The results are 
that your work, your children and myself are 
not enough for you. You will keep your 
work; I—and, of course, the children— 
will withdraw, and you shall be as free as 
you were. We’ve never talked of such 
things; but, of course, I never meant to 
cling to you when you ceased to need me.” 

And this cool creature was she who just 
a few weeks before had been making him 
promise that he would never love anyone 
but her! He could not believe she was in 
earnest, and he said so. 

“Why?” she inquired. “Because I’m 
not making ascene? Dear Proctor, I want 
to make it as easy as I can for you.” 

He gritted his teeth at her maddening 
magnanimity, and, looking with solemnity 
at him, she reflected that it was indeed easy 
to deceive them! 

“A separation won’t do,” went on Nina 
calmly, “because, of course, I want to be 
free too. I don’t think children should be 
brought up without a man’s influence. All 
things considered, I think I’ll marry Archie 
Somers # 

“Somers!” spluttered Proctor. 
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NLY a few years ago the nickelodeon ran 
riot, flaunting its blatant and sensational 
posters before the public eye. 


The pictures shown at these places were manu- 
factured on the“ get-the-money-while-it-lasts’’ plan. 


Conditions in the motion picture industry have 
been changed for the better, due chiefly to the 
intelligently organized efforts of the group of pro- 
ducers and distributors responsible for 


aramounl 
a 


Today Paramount Pictures featuring the best known 
stars of stage and screen can be shown in any theatre from 


the largest metropolitan house to the smallest two-nights- 
a-week hall. 


The Paramount organization is responsible for the 
immeasurable improvement in photoplay productions ac- 
complished chiefly in the past two years. 

By showing pictures of unusual merit and featuring 
players of international fame, it has established a quality 
standard which others must measure up to or fail in the 
attempt. 

If Paramount Pictures are not shown in your neighbor- 
hood, ask your favorite theatre to get them. 


par EIGHTY-FIVE OPpiel AVENUE (F, AT 41st STREET 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Send for this Motion Picture Magazine 

Send 10 cents for a three months’ trial offer of Picture 
Progress, a magazine filled with stories, photos, 
questions and answers and articles by and about your 
favorite Motion Picture players. Address your letter 
to Dept. A-13. 


I 

to. Dept tacs  e 
| Send me your trial offer of Picture Progress. 
| Enclosed find 10 cents. 
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40 horse-power 


“A real Eight” 


You get a real Eight Cylinder Motor in 
the $985 Hollier Eight Roadster. It is 


built in our own factory—we guarantee it. 


F. O. B. Chelsea 


We know how to build a motor that will 
perform and stay right, because for years 
we have been building successful motors 
and chassis for different makes of cars. 


Request our booklet, ‘“The Eight Among 
Eights”—it tells the whole story in a 
mighty interesting way. 


And when you decide on your Hollier 
Fight, it will be delivered to you on the 
date you specify, no excuses will be offered. 


DEALERS—you want a popular priced, 
good looking Eight to complete your line 
for 1916. Get our Special Proposition. 


THE LEWIS SPRING & AXLE CO. 


Dept. 11, Chelsea, Mich. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 
free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 
you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
——————————————_ ee 


FOR EVERY NEED 
Whether you have 
1 tree or 10 thousand, 
you must spray, or eat 
wormy, scabby fruit. Directions free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. X, Elmira, N.Y. 


” Profitable Poultry. Finest pub- 
hy. Latest Book lished; 144 pages, 210 pictures and 
beautiful color plates. Tells how to succeed with poultry, 
describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 purebred varieties, 
Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, etc, 
This great book only 5 cents. 


& Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 69, Clarinda, lowa 


9 i “00 up. SOLD or RENTED 

i Boa at 4 to % MANUFACTURERS’ 
3 PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 

ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment payments if de- 

sired. Write for catalog D. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Take your time in the selection of 


Ditzler Automobile Colors 


Sixty handsome colors—many new shades—mounted 
on celluloid, together with transparent celluloid cuts 
of Limousine, Coupé, Electric, Touring Car and 
Roadster, through which you can tell just how your 
car will look when painted in any of the colors shown; 
all packed in neat carton with pamphlet giving com- 
plete directions for specifications, painting and re- 
painting, sent to any address prepaid on receipt of 
$2.00, check, stamps, currency or money-order. 
Ditzler Color Co., 20 West Baltimore Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 


402,000 


in Use 
Get all facts, 


wort aye Freight 

proofs, particulars — my Prepaid. 1, 
®™ low prices— money-back |l2or3 Months’ 
77 guaranty—100 views of Y Home Test 


@ high percentage hatches — 
* all come with my big illus- 
} trated Free Book “Hatching 
Facts,’ in colors. Write me 
today. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


and Brooders 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 

ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Established 1861. Washington, D, C., New York and Chicago 


8 3% “Hoosier Roses” FREE 


An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural colors. Ex- 
plains rose and flower success and how to get Rhea Reid, 
great crimson Rose Bush, without charge, Write for this book. 
HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 212 New Castle, Ind. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubatorsand brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


? 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
Book and Almanac for1916 
Has 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not satisfied. 
7 C. C. SHOEMAKER Box 912, Freeport, Il. 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture, Mag- 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers, Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America—and 
tells how to grow them. A wonderful book and the 
most instructive of its kind published. It’s FREE, 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 210, New Castle, Ind. 


‘Fairies in Roseland”’ 


a beautiful -view. in colors for framing, 
and coupon good for 25c on first $1 
order from our free 1916 Rose and 
Floral Guide, for only 6c, the cost of 
packing and mailing. This98-pageGuide 
offers nearly 400 of the world's best roses 
and other flowers—14 in natural colors. 
All Roses guaranteed to bloom. Send 


s| 6c today, 
4| Th MONARD EST GROVE, 
& Jones Co. Box 90 PA. 


Rose specialists — 50 years’ experience, 
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“The children are used to him,’ Nina 
said; “‘indeed, of late they have seen more 
of him than they have of you.” 

So far, all she had said had only made 
him angry; but this was a thrust that hurt. 
Nina really felt sorry she had delivered it; 
but before she could soften it Proctor had 
become angry again. 

“You don’t mean it, of course!’ he 
stormed. ‘‘But even in a joke to speak of 
a tame cat like Somers i 

“Dear Proctor,’’ said Nina reasonably, 
“after a few years it isn’t the man that 
counts in matrimony at all—or the wife; 
it’s merely the state of being settled. Of 
course you don’t believe that or you’d not 
have gone after Madeline Brown ——” 

“TJ Oh, hell!”’ raged Proctor. 

““Women know these things,” pursued 
Nina sweetly. ‘Some man has to be the 
head of the household; but, as long as he’s 
decent, nothing else matters. Dear me, 
Proctor, you can’t say it has escaped you 
that you and I never really talk! Archie 
and I do; I faney you and Madeline do— 
or did in the first stages ——” 

“Tf you dare to associate my name with 
Madeline Brown again ” he cried. 

Nina’s heart swelled with triumph. She 
understood that at the moment Proctor 
felt that he hated both her and Madeline. 
That, for her, was a gain. 

“T’m not saying I haven’t been at fault,” 
she said. ‘Another time I’d pick out a sub- 
urban home on Long Island and let you 
commute.” 

‘Another time! Nina, you have passed 
all my bounds of patience. You may have 
ceased to love me, but if you think I’ll 
let you be free for that nincompoop Som- 
ers He 

“Proctor,” said Nina dangerously, ‘I 
have just as much right to go after him as 
you had to go after Madeline Brown!” 

“The cases are different—and I didn’t 
go after her.” 

“Don’t you want to marry her? Or is 
there someone else already?” 

He could have shaken her. She felt that 
she had pushed him rather far. 

“Now that the baby is on his feet,’”’ she 
said sadly, ‘‘I had hoped that perhaps we 
could be companions again as we were in 
that first year, when we went around 
together getting ideas for stories. Oh, Proc- 
tor, do you remember 2 

And for the second time that day Proctor 
was beguiled by a series of tender reminis- 
cences—only this series blotted out every 
memory of the first lot, for the first lot was 
not deeply rooted, while Nina touched on 
experiences which bind a man and woman 
together by the deepest and best that lies in 
them. Proctor could have wept. Then he 
had an inspiration. He would tell her the 
exact truth; this was no moment for bluff- 
ing 

THe did—all about how she had made 
him wonder whether he was worldly enough 
to let money really matter; and how, when 
he had liked this beautiful rich girl without 
knowing she was rich, he’d just been carried 
away by the proof of his disinterestedness 
and had made a strong friendship; just a 
friendship, mind you, and not so strong, 
either, that it could not be broken off at 
once without cost—to him. 

The reward that frequently comes to the 
truth-teller was his: Nina did not believe 
him. If she had she would have had to 
admit that there was a possibility that she 
was not loved for herself alone; and, now 
that she felt herself mistress of the situa- 
tion, her old illusions and her belief in 
herself had come back. She failed to see 
that she was as much a petitioner in love as 
she had ever been; that nothing had really 
changed or happened, except that for a 
time she had wondered whether she had 
lost Proctor, and then had seen that she 
had not. 

No; she put it to herself that dear Proc- 
tor believed, like so many men, that women 


‘February 


could be bluffed, and he was’ ryt 
Of course Madeline was somewhat 
type in appearance—there was a com 
ment in that if you like; but what a 
dear Proctor was that he had not 
enough of home influence. 

“It is too bad!” she sighed. “TI w 
going to propose that we get a pla 
Long Island and build a separate toy 
you, where you could write, undisturb 
the children. Then, when. your wor 
over, you could have the companio 
of our boys; they’re getting big en 
Just an idle dream. Oh, Proctor, rT 
sorry !”’ 

Proctor could have cursed at he r 
obstinacy. And—for the spell of thei 
iniscence was on him—he could have 
too. His mind conjured up a pict 
wonderful suburban life, with Ne 
when he wanted it, and Nina and t 
dren and an isolated tower when hed 
want New York. 

Then Proctor bluffed— knowi 
always can. He fixed her with a 
concentrated upon her all the maste 
that was in him, and said harshly: — 

“Well, here’s the truth! Fora 
I’ve been considering a change. — 
want to be married to you.” 

Nina gasped. 

“No; I’m not going to be a d 
chain—the young author rich Mrs, 
is kind enough to let live with her, f 
of Archie Somers or some other figure 
I’m not satisfied with my home and af 
have been.” 

Big tears rose in Nina’s eyes, but 
went on sternly: 

“So I am going to try and get ar 
wife on another basis. I’m going to h 
a home on Long Island; it will be suppo: 
by my money and no one else’s. The 
a young grass widow, with four child 
whom I shall invite to share it. She 
the children have got to live within 
means. Of course if she cares to bu 
child a pony out of her own money, 
may; but she’s got to dress out of my mor 
I adore that woman—always have | 
always shall.” : 


Nina was smiling shyly and their hands | 


were clasped across the table. 


“Mind! You’ve got to dress out of my | 


money.’ 


“Of course, darling,’”’ Nina said, Imowing : 


how easy it would be to deceive him “ ato | 


the cost of clothes. 

“And the servants are to be paid out 
my money.” 

“Yes, dear,”’ she agreed, thinking that 
she could also deceive him there. a 

“You may leave the money to the chil- 
dren,” Proctor said fiercely, “but I refuse 
to have a penny of it.” at 

“Yes, dear,’ 
I give you an idea for a story you can pay 
me for it and I’ll buy your presents out of 
that. As for Madeline Brown a 

be Well? 9 ” 3G 

“Let’s have her out for week-end 


don’t want to interfere with your i. 


ships.’ 


is "You'd better not,” he said, still male 


ful; “but I guess I’ve exhausted all she 
ever had for me. Come, darling, shall we 


she replied humbly; “when — 


drive under the stars? And in the morning | 


shall we go and look up places on Long 
Island?” 

They walked out arm in arm, and strolled 
along the street looking for a taxicab. Nina 
was triumphant, because she had made 
Proctor forget Madeline and prove that he 
loved her well enough to condemn her, 4 
he thought, to comparative poverty. 
tunately men do not know what the real cs 


of living is if anyone will take the trouble - 


to conceal it from them. 

Proctor was strutting because of his cle 
idea. Brought her to time, that had! Inde- 
pendence, masterfulness—always worked, 
they did, by George! You can always bluff 
7em! Oh, yes, indeed! ott 
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His Favorite Remedy 


These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to keep the whole family ~o//ing im health! All 
that the doctor calls for now is to take his own medicine on the Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand.’’ 
This famous home table brings 33 carom and pocket billiard games. Year-round sport that 
banishes brain fag, aids digestion, and puzs mew blood into folks who work all day! 


Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement for ““home preparedness.’’ 


Now $27 Up 


Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a 
grown man’s Brunswick to fit your home. 

Brunswick ‘‘Grand”’ and ‘“‘ Baby Grand”’ 
are made of genuine San Domingo mahog- 
any richly inlaid. 
; Our “Quick Demountable”’ can be set up 
ina jiffy anywhere, and taken down quickly 
when not in use. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as per- 
fect dining and library tables when not in 
play for carom or pocket billiards. 


Scientific Qualities 
Every Brunswick is a scientific table with 
ever-level billiard bed, celebrated Monarch 


Py) Brunswick “BABY GRAND” 
# Combination Carom and Pocket Table 


“Convertible” 
Library-Billiard Table 


cushions—life! speed! and accuracy! Why 
be content with a toy billiard table when 
10c a day buys a genuine Brunswick! 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


Complete High Class Playing Outfit in- 
cluded without extra cost— Rack, Markers, 
Balls, Cues, Cue-Clamps, Tips, Chalk, ex- 
pert book of 33 games, etc. 


30-Day Home Trial 


Accept our trial offer and let the Bruns- 
wick win every member of the family. 
Factory prices, easy payment plan and all 
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Pay 10c a Day 


Brunswick Home Tables shown in our 
handsome color-book— “ Billiards— The 
Home Magnet.” Ji’s FREE. Write or mail 
the coupon today. 


Brunswick 
“Quick Demountable” Table 
With Removable or 
Folding Legs 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. 28 F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


and tell about your free trial offer. 
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Means 


and more dependable. 


\) insure dependability — 


number of spark plugs. 


name Champion. 


106 Avondale Ave. 


Spare Time 
Turned Into Dollars 


NY man or woman who has some 
spare hours can turn them into 
dollars. 

More than a million and a half 
mail subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man will expire this year and must 
be renewed. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of new subscriptions will be 
ordered. 

We will pay you liberally in 
salary and commission if you will 
look after this business for us 
locally. 

A few hours’ work each week will 


bring you an extra five dollars. If 
you have more time than that, you 
can earn correspondingly more. 

Let us tell you about it. There 
will be no expense to you. 


Agency Division, Box 252 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Stillwell home Plans 
—prove satisfactory in every climate and insure the erec- 
tion of homes that are distinctive, artistic and comfortable. 
One and two stories. Inexpensive to build. Easy to sell. 
Stillwell built-in conveniences save furnishings and 


woman’s work. 


Send for these Bungalow Books 


—All 3 for $1 postpaid 


“Representative California Homes” 
S50splendid plansof homescost- 
ing $2000 to $6000—Price 30c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
51—$1000 to $2200—Price50c 
“Little Bungalows’ 

31— $300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 
E. W. Stillwell & Co.$ 

Architects i 
406 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
We sell books and blue prints on a money. 


ck guarantee 


What Our Big Production 


Year after year for many years, we have made 
more spark plugs than all the others combined. 


Year after year we have greatly enlarged our output. 
This year we will double last year’s production. 
Year after year we have made Champions more 


As our production has grown we have been able 
to adopt extreme and still more extreme measures to rh 


Because—as our production increases we can 
distribute the expense of these extremes of engineer- 
ing, of testing and of processing over a vastly 


‘That’s why Championsare so much more dependable. 


Your dealer will supply you with the Champion designed 
to serve your car more dependably than any other. 
Look on the porcelain [not merely on the box] for the 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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That Protect and Pay 


ATEN T Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Monologs, Dia- 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. T.§. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 


Vaudeville Sketches, 


and get our 1916 Incubator 
Book FREE and postpaid. 
Shows why Prairie State Incuba- 
tors ‘hatch most chicks that live.” 
Contains chapter on Poultry Diseases 

4,. also one on hatching and rearing. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO, 

115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler and 


Finishes 


Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplicity of 
application and very low cost will surprise you. De- 
scriptive booklet with cost table for any size floor — 
FREE. Write Now to Dept. 4. 


Grippin Mfg. Co., Newark, New York 
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(Continued from Page 11) F:: 


As he walked through the gate into the Ex- 
change, however, he was accosted by a 
heavy, florid-faced man carrying a thick 
woolen watch coat over his arm. This indi- 
vidual was Captain Aaron Porter, one of the 
San Francisco bar pilots, and he greeted 
Cappy with a respectful query after the old 
gentleman’s health. 

“T don’t feel very well,’’ Cappy replied 
wearily. ‘‘I’m getting old, captain—get- 
ting old.” 

Then he noted the watch coat the pilot 
was carrying and decided subconsciously 
that there could be no connection between 
it and the sultry August weather prevailing 
at that moment; consequently it informed 
the observant Cappy, as plainly as if it had 
a tongue and had spoken, that Captain 
Aaron Porter expected shortly to be ex- 
posed to the chill northwest winds outside 
as he piloted a vessel to sea. In the manu- 
facture of sheer inane conversation, there- 
fore, Cappy tugged the coat and said: 

“Going to take a ship out this afternoon, 
captain?” 

“Yes,sir. I’ll be responsible for the Moana 
until we cross the Potato Patch 

“The Moana!” Cappy cried, and pulled 
out his watch. “You'd better be stepping 
lively, then. She sails at one, and you have 
eee minutes to get to Greenwich Street 

ier.” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry, Mr. Ricks. She’ll 
be delayed from half to three-quarters of an 
hour waiting for the Australian mail. The 
mail train from the East is late, and of 
course the Moana cannot sail till ——”’ 

“You will pardon me, captain,” Cappy 
Ricks interrupted politely, “but I’ve just 
thought of a very important matter. I 
must run and telephone.”’ 

And he did! It is probable that, despite 
Cappy’s down-east antecedents, his genea- 
logical tree had once on a time been grafted 
to a shamrock, for in one respect, at least, 
he resembled an Irishman, in that he fought 
best when he was on his back, with the 
other fellow feeling for his windpipe. 

As J. Augustus Redell had just pointed 
out, twenty minutes was scarcely ample 
time in which to decide on the right emis- 
sary to send to Papeete, get into com- 
munication with the said individual and 
induce him to go. In addition, such a per- 
son would have to have time to pack some 
clothing; also, to procure a letter of credit 
at the bank and purchase a ticket, not to 
mention the time requisite to receive his 
instructions and get to the steamer’s dock. 
But with almost an hour—well, a wide- 
awake man can accomplish much in an 
hour, and Cappy Ricks was a natural leader 
of forlorn hopes. In the brief interval re- 
quired to accomplish the journey from the 
door of the Merchants’ Exchange to a tele- 
phone booth a flock of bright ideas capered 
through Cappy’s ingenious head like goats 
on a tin roof. 

“Main 2000!” he barked, and in five sec- 
onds he had the connection. ‘Put Skinner 
on the line!” 

Cappy’s own private exchange operator 
had the temerity to inform him that Mr. 
Skinner was out to luncheon. 

“The in-fer-nal scoundrel—just when I 
need him! Put Captain Matt Peasley on 
the line, and be quick about it. Matt! 
Matt, listen! This is the old man speaking. 
Get an earful of what I’m going to tell you 
now, and don’t ask me to repeat or I’ll go 
loony. And don’t ask any questions—just 
obey! Do-you remember that big German 
freighter—the Valkyrie—sunk in Papeete 
Harbor?” 

soVeSe sires 

“‘She’s a prize, Matt. I’ve just been 
given the low-down on her condition. Gus 
Redell is leaving on the Moana to bid her 
in at the government sale—the young 
scoundrel told me all about it and twitted 
me because we were asleep on the job and 
let the good thing get away from us. The 
Moana’s supposed to sail at one o’clock, 
but the Eastern mail is late—she won’t get 
away from the dock until about one-thirty; 
but when she does ——” 

‘“When she does we’ll have a man aboard 
her to beat Redell to that German steamer,” 
Matt Peasley interrupted. ‘I’ve got the 
message. Where are you, father-in-law?” 

“At the Merchants’ Exchange.” 

“You attend to the funds and I’ll do the 
rest.’ 

“Confound you!”’ rasped Cappy Ricks. 
“You’re so headstrong, you’ll jim things 
up yet if you don’t listen to me.” 


“But you’ll have to send somebody 
Redell doesn’t know.” 

“That doesn’t matter at all. Now, son, 
will you listen to me? I'll attend to the 
money and I’ll also frame this entire deal, 
Is Miss Keenan in the office—you know— 
Skinner’s stenographer?” 

“Yes, sir.’ ; 

“She’s been wanting to go on a vacation. 
When I heard about it I asked her how 
she’d like a cruise to Alaska—remember 
we have the Tillicum leaving at six to-night 
for St. Michael’s. She said that would be 
fine; so I gave her a pass and the owner's 
suite on the Tillicum.” 

“So I hear. Her trunk was sent to the 
Tillicum’s dock this morning and she has" 
her suit case in the office. She planned to 
work to-day and go aboard the Tillicum 
after office hours.” 

“Good! Then she’s all ready for a voy- 
age to Tahiti. Have a private exchange 
operator phone our wharf office instantly 
and tell them to load Miss Keenan’s trunk 
on the first wagon handy and rush it over 
to the Moana. Give Miss Keenan fifteen 
hundred dollars and tell her she’s to go to 
Papeete. If she kicks about clothes tell 
her to get along with what she has and 
buy what she needs on arrival.” 

He waited while Matt Peasley gave the 
necessary instructions to the exchange a 
operator. Then: 

“Tt’s all right, sir. Miss Keenan will go, 
She’ll be on her way in five minutes. I’ve 
told her to go aboard and buy her ticket 
from the purser or from the ticket agent at 
the gang plank.” 

“Fine business! Now who else have we - 
in our employ that I can send? I want a 
man—and a rattling smart one.” 

“Mike Murphy, the skipper of the 
Narcissus,’ Matt suggested. 

“The very man! He’s discharging at 
Union Street Wharf. Phonethe wharfinger’s 
office and tell him he’ll not regret taking 
a message down to the dock to Captain 
Murphy. Murphy will probably be at 
lunch aboard. Tell the wharfinger to tell 
him to throw a few clothes into asuit case— 
that he’s to go to Papeete on mighty im- 
portant business—and to meet me at the 
head of Greenwich Street Dock at one- 
twenty, without fail, for his orders and his 
money. Having phoned these orders, 
Matt, take the office automobile and scoreh 
to the water front to see that they’re 
carried out. Take Miss Keenan with you. 
Good-by.” 

And Cappy Ricks dashed out of the 
Merchants’ Exchange as though the devil 
was at his heels walloping him at every 
jump. It was four blocks to the Marine 
National Bank, but the California Street 
cable car took him there in four minutes. 
Gasping and perspiring Cappy trotted into 
the cashier’s office, where for ten precious 
seconds he stood, open-mouthed, unable to 
say a word. 

“Well, Mr. Ricks,” the cashier greeted 
him, “if you can’t talk make signs.’ 

Cappy flapped his hands and made three 
rapid strokes with his index finger; like a 
motion-picture actor writing a twelve-line 
letter; then the words came in a veritable 
cascade. 

“Letters of credit,’”’ he croaked—‘“‘two.” 
The cashier picked up a pencil andaseratch 
pad. “One, twenty-five thousand, favor 
Michael J. Murphy; one, favor—oh, what 
in blue blazes is that girl’s first name? Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! I never heard her first 
name—she’s just Miss Keenan. Oh, the 
devil! Call her Matilda—that’s it—Ma- 
tilda Keenan—fifty thousand dollars for 
her; and 4 

“You appear to be in a terrific hurry for 
them, Mr. Ricks, so I’ll get them started 
immediately,” the cashier interrupted, and 
turned his memorandum over to an under- 
ling, with instructions to give Mr. Ricks’ 
letters of credit precedence over all other 
business. 

“Now write—check—your favor—sev- 
enty thousand. I’ll sign it—hope Skinner 
has enough cash on deposit; if he hasn’t— 
my personal note, you know.” 

““A mere trifle, Mr. Ricks. We will not 
worry over that.” The cashier filled in the 
check and Cappy signed it with a trem- 
bling hand. “And now,” the cashier con- 
tinued, “we will have to have Miss Keenan 
and Mr. Murphy come to the bank to 
register their respective signatures — ey 

“Nothing doing!’”’ Cappy piped. “Give 
me the dope sheet and I’ll have ’em write 


- 
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seme 


heir signatures on it aboard the steamer 

end send it ashore by the pilot. None 0’ 
your efficiency monkey business, my son! 
I guarantee everything.” 

~ “He dashed to the telephone and yelled 
into the receiver: ‘Taxicab! Taxicab!” 

“One of the cars belonging to the bank is 
at the curb, Mr. Ricks. The chauffeur will 
take you wherever you desire to go,”’ the 

cashier suggested. , 

“Bully for you!” Again Cappy com- 
menced to flaphishands. “‘Stenographer— 
where’s the stenographer? Oh, Judas 

Priest, nobody helps me! Bless your sweet 

heart, my dear, here you are, aren’t you? 

Yes, and I’ll not forget you for it either. 

No, no, no! No notes. Just stick piece of 
paper in typewriter—now then! Ready! 

Dictation direct to machine. _Er—ahem! 

Harumph-bh-h! Oh, suffering sailor! What’s 

the name of the French bank in Papeete? 

I don’t know. I’m a director and vice 

president of this infernal bank—and I 
don’t know I’m alive! Man, man, I want 

it—a thing—a what-you-may-call-’em— 

a-— Oh, the devil! Why do I deposit 

in this dratted bank? Eureka! I have it! 

I want a notice.” 

“You mean an advice, Mr. Ricks.” 
“Bully boy! An advice. That’s it. 

Holy mackerel, how I love a man that’s 
fast on his feet! A notice to the bank in 
Papeete, Island of Tahiti, that you’ve given 
Captain Michael J. Murphy a letter of 
credit for twenty-five thousand dollars— 
only one notice for one letter of credit. I’m 
up to skullduggery. Man, man, why 
don’t you dictate? Usual courtesies—good 
customer of your bank—you know; usual 
flubdub. No advice regarding Miss Kee- 
nan’s letter of credit—just Murphy’s.”’ 

_ The cashier good-naturedly shouldered 
Cappy Ricks aside and dictated to the 
‘bank’s correspondent in Papeete a brief 
note to the effect that the Marine National 
had that day issued to Captain Michael J. 
Murphy a letter of credit in the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars; that it under- 
stood Captain Murphy was proceeding to 
Papeete on some matter of business and 

took this occasion to commend him to their 
kindly offices. 

“Stick that in an envelope—address en- 
velope, seal it, and write outside: ‘Kind- 
ness purser S. S. Moana.’ The mail to 

Papeete is closed, but I’ll see that the 
Moana’s purser delivers it to the bank,” 

Cappy ordered. 

Ten minutes later Cappy dashed up to 
the entrance to Greenwich Street Pier and 
found Matt Peasley waiting for him, with 
Captain Murphy—Miss Keenan had al- 
ready gone aboard the Moana, the huge 

funnel of which, as Cappy noted with a 
thrill, was still sticking up over the roof 
of the dock. He crooked his finger and 
Michael J. Murphy leaped up on the run- 
ning board of his car. 

“ Mike,” said Cappy solemnly, “‘listen to 
me! Here’s a letter of credit in your name 
for twenty-five thousand dollars, and an 
advice to the bank in Papeete from our 
bank here stating that the letter of credit 
has been issued. Give this letter to the 
purser, together with a good-sized bill, and 
ask him to deliver it to the Papeete bank 
when the Moana arrives there. Here, also, 
is a letter of credit for Miss Keenan in the 
sum of fifty thousand—and the bank in 
Papeete has no notice of it! Remember 
that! It’simportant. Keep it to yourself. 
Miss Keenan has the expense money for 
both of you; tell her to split the roll with 
you. Tell her, also, that her name from now 
until she gets back is Matilda Keenan, and 
to sign her drafts that way. 

Here are the signature cards. You sign 
yours and have her sign hers; then you 
give both to Captain Porter, the pilot, 
when he leaves the ship, and ask him to 
deliver them to me. I, in turn, will deliver 
them to the bank. Tell Miss Keenan she is 
absolutely under your orders; that she’s 
to forget she ever heard of the lumber and 
shipping business. Both of you are to keep 
away from a man by the name of J. Au- 
ee peal. ee aboard and he’s our 

, Captain. He’s going to bid fort 
thousand dollars on the emioaw angasde A 
Valkyrie; so you bid forty thousand and 
five dollars—and take her away from him. 
At the very last minute have Miss Keenan 
put in a bid for thirty thousand—in case— 
you know, Mike—we might catch it going 
“a coming. It might pay to have you fall 
thea. on your bid—you know, Mike! She’s 

e dark horse—the reserve capital. 

Papeete—one-horse town, Mike. Every- 
body knows the other fellow’s business — 
Principal competitor for the steamer is 
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an Australian steamship company. Con- 
sidering condition world politics to-day, 
and no French bidders, naturally French- 
men will pull for the Britisher. Expect 
bank will leak and tell ’em you only arrived 
with twenty-five thousand—you know, 
Mike! Can’t be too careful. Trust no- 
body—and remember this man Redell is the 
smartest young man in the world and the 
trickiest scoundrel under heaven. Don’t 
hold him cheap. He’s a holy terror! He’d 
pinch the gold out of your wisdom teeth 
while you’d be laughing at him.” 

“How high am I to go—if it becomes 
necessary to bid more than ¢! 

“Shoot the piece!’”’ Cappy ordered—it 
is to be regretted that the Bilgewater Club, 
cut off from the house rules in a private 
dining room, had a habit of shooting craps 
occasionally after luncheon, and Cappy 
Ricks had picked up the patois of the game. 
“Seventy-five thousand is the limit; but 
satisfy yourself she’s worth the limit before 
you go to it.” 

““And Redell is going to bid forty thou- 
sand, sir?” 

“That’s his limit. He told me so in 
confidence when he felt certain I couldn’t 
possibly be a competitor—told it to me, 
and kidded me for a dead one at twenty 
minutes of one, when he knew I couldn’t 
possibly have time to act. But he forgot 
the mail—it was delayed ie 

“‘T get you, sir. There’s more to this job 
than merely acquiring the ship,” retorted 
the astute Murphy. 

““There’s a million dollars’ worth of satis- 
faction in it for meif I can beat Gus Redell 
to that steamer. He says I’ve lost my 
punch.” 

But Captain Murphy was off down the 
dock, suit case in hand, while Cappy dis- 
missed his borrowed car and climbed into 
the office car with Matt Peasley. Five 
minutes they waited at the head of the 
dock—and then four huge motor trucks, 
laden with mail, lumbered through the 
dock gate. Cappy beamed into Captain 
Matt Peasley’s face. 

“T guess this is a rotten day’s work for 
the president emeritus, eh?’ he chuckled. 
“President emeritus! _By the Holy Pink- 
toed Prophet, if I waited for you and Skin- 
ner to get hep to all the good things that 
are lying round loose, the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company would be in the hands of 
a receiver within the year. Matt, if you 
expect to manage the Blue Star you'll have 
to wake up. You’re slow, boy—slo-w-w! 
For heaven’s sake, don’t force me back 
into the harness! You know I’ve been 
wanting to retire.” 

“Well, our messengers are aboard, so let’s 
get out of here. I’m hungry; I haven’t had 
any lunch,”’ Matt replied. 

“Come to think of it,’”’ Cappy answered 
cheerfully, “‘I believe I could eat a little 
something myself. However, I still have 
one small duty to perform, Matthew. I’ve 
got to send a wireless.”’ 

“To whom?” 

“That scoundrel Redell, of course. 
Think I’m going to swat him and leave him 
in ignorance of the fact?” 

Immediately upon arrival at the Com- 
mercial Club, Cappy sent the following 
message: 


“J, AUGUSTUS REDELL, 

“Aboard S. S. Moana. 

“‘ Augustus, my dear young friend, I have 
known men who grew rich by keeping their 
mouths closed! CAPPY.” 


“There!” said Cappy as he dispatched 
this simple declarative sentence. “T’ll 
wager one small five-cent bag of smoking 
tobacco our friend Gus Redell will not sleep 
to-night. He’ll just lie awake wondering 
what in Sam Hill I meant by that.” 

When he got back to his office he found 
an aérogram, which read as follows: 


“ALDEN P. RICKS, 
“958 California Street, 
“San Francisco. 

‘“‘Bverything lovely; goose hangs high! 
After getting aboard decided to bluff; went 
to Redell, told him I was your representa- 
tive. He went green clear back of the ears; 
said he had observed delay in sailing. Told 
him he’d better quit and go ashore with 
pilot; that I had bank roll choke hippo- 
potamus. Your wireless handed him that 
moment! Would hesitate repeat his lan- 
guage. His clothes just fit me, so have 
agreed pay him for his first-class ticket. 
All first cabins sold out; had to have it for 
Matilda. Steerage an awful place for a 
skipper, but will have to make the best 
of it. MuRPHY.” 
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$300 PATHEPHONE 
(Others $15 to $300) 


PATHE SUCCESS! 


The Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company invites comparison of 
its products with any others. The best phonograph of a year or 
two ago is no longer this year’s best purchase. The Pathephone 
is being improved constantly in certain details of construction or 
operation and is already so far in advance of all other phonograph 
achievements that it is easily the pacemaker in the field for all time. 
Dealers should take advantage of the rapidly growing Pathé 
popularity, and write us without further delay. 


PATHEPHONE FEATURES 


—It uses a genuine, round, highly-polished 
Sapphire Ball instead of the usual metal 
needle, or point. 


—This Pathé Sapphire never wears out and 
does not injure the surface of the Pathé 
Discs. It gathers the sound waves from 
40 points of constant contact and releases 
the tones in a manner absolutely natural 
and true to the original performance of 
the artist. 


—lIt is made with an All-Wood Sound 
Chamber, amplifying the music in the 
fullest manner. 


—It has a perfect tone-control device for 
expression and yolume. 


—lIt is equipped to play perfectly Disc 
records of every make. 


—In playing the Pathé Discs there are 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 


—lIt has superior tone quality. 
—lIt has the clearest expression. 


—It has decidedly the most artistic effect. 


PATHE-DISC FEATURES 
—They are all double-faced, including the 


operatic selections— music on both sides. 


—They are the largest made—10¥, 11/2 
and 14 inches. 


—They retail from 65c to $2.50. 


—The music is recorded on the bottom of 
the record grooves and is reproduced by 
the Pathé Sapphire Ball in an up-and- 
down, easy, wave-like motion. 


They cannot be injured in any way by the 
Pathé Sapphire Ball. Pathé Discs played 
on the Pathephone eliminate the danger 
of the needle and therefore the Pathe- 
phone is the instrument that children can 
play with safety and delight. 


—They are recorded in every musical center 
of the world by artists of international 
reputation as well as local. 


—They bring to the American public for 
the first time the opportunity of hearing 
many artists, musical organizations, bands, 
story tellers, etc., never before heard in 
this country — owing to engagements that 
keep them abroad. 


—A\ll in all, they comprise a repertory supe- 
rior to any other disc repertory in the world. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED TO DEALERS 
IN DISTRICTS WHERE WE ARE NOT REPRESENTED 


PATHE FRERES 


PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, U.S. A. 
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—‘I jumped out of the doorwapee 
when he grabbed the bag, 


drew my Colt and had the drop | | 
on him before he saw me. Just | 
six thousand dollars in that bag. , 


Have made this trip to the bank 
every week for years-never ha@ 
any trouble before -but believe 


Officer, Im glad Iwas ready for 


it when it did come,” 
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THE ARM 
OF LAW. AND ORDER 


Write for free booklet, 
“How to Shoot, and 
Catalog No. 85 


“You cant forget to make a Colt safe’ 
Cours: PATENT FIRE ARMS MFec. Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Navy- blue, Myrtle-green, Tan, 

White. Silk ribbon. 
Leather sweatband. 
s Crown 4% in., brim 

~ 2% in. Headsizes 6% to 

4. Worth $2.00. Mailed on re- 

ate of $1. 60. Money back if not satisfied. 


] Felt Crusher 
Style book of Felt and Panama hats, FREE. 


In Black, Steel-gray, Brown, 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer: Street, New York City 


How to Reduce the 
High Cost of Living==s§ 
An entertaining book of helps on vege- & 
table garden making. Covers Prepara- 
tion, Tools, Varieties, Planting dates, 
Harvest, Storing, etc. An authority you 
should have. Make your back yard 
a gold mine — reduce grocer and 
doctor bills. Price 10c refunded on 
first $1.00 order from our Free 60th 
Anniversary Catalog of Honest Seeds. 
Send for both today. 
J. J. H. Gregory & Son 

844 Elm Street, Marblehead, Mass. 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


Write today for our 15-day trial 

offer of the New 1916 Thin Receiver model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight 
adjustments of twelve sounds in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid in supplementing defec- 


tive hearing. Instrument hardly noticeable. Ae, 

“| Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Book book on deatacaat sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15- 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 

MEARS EARPHONE CoO.,, Inc. 

Dept. 2352 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Big 24 Offer— -KEITH’S 


The magazine 
for home build- 
ers, the recog- 
nized authority 
on planning, 
building and 
decorating Ar- 
tistic Homes, 

Each number 
contains 7 to 10 
PLANS by 
architects. Subscription $2. News-stands, 20c copy. 

12 big house-building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
140 Bungalowsand Cottages ts f Plans costing below $6000- 
104 Plans of Cottages over $6000. 
125% Ae cstg. below $4000. ea ** Cement and Brick. 
175,52 $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books Free with a year's subscription, $2 
KEITH’S, 876 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves'you big money. Buy direct—geta 
dependable bicycle and save money. 

RANGER BICYCLES in 94 styles, 
4 colors and sizes. Greatlyimproved; prices 
4, reduced. Other reliable models $11.95 up. 
C WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
4| broval and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
} Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
/ thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 

Ss person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and supplies at 
¥/ half usual prices. A few good second-hand bicy- 
7 cles taken in trade $3 to $8 to clear. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
write and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. C-55 CHICAGO 


leading 


At Home! 


New Method—Learn to 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
’Cello ot to sing. Special 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small. Noextras. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Everything 
illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course. 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for Free 
Booklet Today—Now. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 226 © 
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Mr. Skinner, alarmed at the shrill 
screams emanating from Cappy Ricks’ 
office, rushed in and found the president 
emeritus rolling round in his swivel chair, 
beating the air and stamping on the floor. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Ricks!’ Skinner 
cried. ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you 
hurt? 

“Hurt!” Cappy shrilled. ‘‘Hurt? Well, 
I should say so! Skinner, my boy, if you 
ever lose your punch you'll know just 
how much I’m suffering. As Live Wire 
Luiz would say: ‘I die weeth dee-light!’”’ 


Three months later Cappy Ricks sat 
alone in his office, his feet on his desk, his 
old head bowed on his breast. Apparently 
he was having a gentle snooze. Suddenly 
he sat up with the suddenness of a jack-in- 
the-box and stepped to the door leading to 
Mr. Skinner’s office. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,” he said, “‘do 
you remember that stinking Humboldt 
spruce I sawed off on Live Wire Luiz one 
day when you were out to lunch?” 

Mr. Skinner nodded. 

“‘They claimed a rebate of six dollars a 
thousand on it,’’ he declared; ‘‘and we 
declined to allow the claim.”’ 

“Well, I’ve decided to allow it, Skinner. 
Tell Hankins to draw a check for the rebate 
in full and bring it in to me. Send in a 
stenographer.” 

Cappy clawed his whiskers as the stenog- 
rapher took her seat at his desk. 

“Ahem! Hum! MHarumph-h-h!” he 
began. ‘‘Take letter.” 


“Mir. J. AUGUSTUS REDELL, 
“President West Coast Trading Co. 
““Merchants’ Exchange Building, City. 

““My dear Gus: Having waited for sey- 
eral weeks in the hope of meeting you at 
the Bilgewater Club, to which, due to some 
mysterious reason, you appear to have been 
excessively disloyal of late, I despair of the 
delight of a personal interview and am ac- 
cordingly writing you. 

“You will recall that jag of odoriferous 
spruce your excitable partner was chump 
enough to buy from the Ricks Lumber and 
Logging Company. On the receipt this 
morning of a communication from my ex- 
ceedingly capable representative in Papeete 
I came to the conclusion that I could afford 
to allow the rebate claimed by the exces- 
sively sour-balled Sefior Almeida, and ac- 
cordingly I am inclosing herewith, to the 
order of your company, the Ricks Lumber 
and Logging Company’s check for $536.12. 

“T also beg to tender you my assurance 
that if I have seemed in the past to cherish 
an unchristian resentment of that little 
deal in grape stakes, the memory of the 
outrage no longer rankles in my bosom. 
For you, my dear young friend, I entertain 
the kindliest, the most paternal of feelings. 
I have not only forgiven but I have also 
forgotten; for my honor is clear again and 
I figure I can pretty blame’ well afford 
myself the luxury. 

“Regarding that steamer Valkyrie, 
please be advised that the next steamer to 
Australia, via Papeete and Raratonga, will 
carry a Blue Star flag and my instructions 
to our representative to have it tacked to 
the main truck of the Valkyrie as she lies 
submerged in the harbor. Since I assume 
you will be interested in learning the details 
of our acquisition of the steamer in ques- 
tion, and since, further, I cannot see that 
I have anything to lose by withholding this 
interesting information, please be advised 
that we bought her in for twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

“T fear you will be inclined to doubt this 
and accuse me of romancing for the pur- 
pose of dropping more salt in a wound still 
fresh and bleeding; but I assure you such a 
suspicion would be a grave injustice to an 
old man whose portion from you should be 
pity, not opprobrium. 

“To begin, it was very easy—after we 
had you out of the way. Like a sensible 
man, you knew you were licked and threw 
up the sponge to save yourself unnecessary 
punishment. It has been my experience 
that only a very wise man has sense enough 
to do that; consequently, despite your 
youth and impetuosity, I seem to see the 
glimmer of a very brilliant commercial fu- 
ture for the West Coast Trading Company. 

“However, to the story: When Mike 
Murphy got down to Papeete he found a 
couple of broken-down junk dealers hang- 
ing round—the kind of fellows who would 
have been glad to bid in the vessel at a 
couple of thousand dollars for the privilege 
of breaking her up for junk and gutting her 
of her cargo. A little reflection convinced 


, lady,” 


February 5 


Captain Murphy that he could elim; 
these small fry and center his attenti 
the Australian steamship company; 
he was aided in arriving at this coneli 
by your Mr. Jinks, whom he found gloo 
ing at the dock on the arrival of the M 
minus your handsome self. By the y 
Mr. Jinks’ action in aiding and abetti 
Murphy, after discovering that his 0 
company was out of the running, w; 
sportsmanlike that, if you will kind: 
vise me of the expense to which you 
put in sending him to Papeete, we 
gladly send you our check to cover, 

“Tt took the capable Murphy abou 
hour and a half to get the lay of the lan 
and then he started to play his little 
In the rather restricted society of P 
Murphy played the fool. Every 
while he would apparently acquire a 
jag and get very confidential. He : 
everybody his business—in confiden 
and everybody in Papeete knew just 
much he was going to bid on the 
Finally, the day before the bids were 
opened—Murphy was waiting till the |} 
minute before filing his—the captain o 
port got a wireless from some advent 
down in Nouméa, asking him to wi 
the opening of the bids till he coul 
to Papeete and make a bid. Murp 
already fooled away three weeks in 
and if the captain of the port hear 
the request of the man from Noum 
would mean a wait of another three 
Consequently he awaited the next 
with interest. 

‘‘Well, Augustus, the captain of t h 
had the ‘temerity to delay the o 
the bids, and Murphy noticed t 
competitor hired an attorney and 
bitter and formal protest against t! 
However, it looked to Murphy | 
made just a little bit too much no 
he hired an attorney and made a lot 
himself. The captain of the port 
both protests, however; and abo’ 
time Murphy decided to put over 
Irish trick. He announced he cot 
very clearly there was a move on to: 
cross the legitimate bidders and 
wasn’t going to hang round any 
The Timaru was due next day, so 
Jinks engaged passage to San Fran 
her; and, just before he left, Murph 
up to the ‘bank and drew eighteen th 
dollars on his letter of credit. 

“He got a certificate of deposit i 
name, and that same afternoon his a 
ney filed a sealed bid‘with the captain ol 
the port. 

‘Now I had suspected there might 
leak from that French bank in favor of the 
Australian; so I had taken care to have it 
advised by the Marine National here that — 
the latter bank had issued a letter of credit 
for twenty-five thousand dollars to Captai 
Murphy. ‘Therefore, the Papeete b 
very naturally concluded that sei 
thousand dollars was all the money Mur- 
phy had with him! And when he drew 
eighteen thousand dollars on it the 
thought they knew the exact amount of his 
bid; they thought, also, he had made a bid, 
in view of the fact that his attorney filed 
one the same afternoon. At any rate, 
news reached the Australian and he with- 
drew his bid and substituted another. 
Since he was the possessor of straight inside 
information as to the amount of his single 
competitor’s bid, he saw no reason why he 
should waste money; so he bid four thou- 
sand pounds, or approximately nineteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. They say 
he felt pretty sore when the bids were 
opened and the Valkyrie went to Miss 
Matilda Keenan for twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars. an 

“Miss Keenan, by the way, is Skinner’s 
stenographer. Murphy was only the decoy. 
She carried the real bank roll and nobody — 
suspected her; in fact, Murphy was 
certain of his prey he didn’t even bid! 
tells me the Valkyrie is really a gift, 
that, at the widest possible estimate 
salvage cost, the Blue Star Naviga 
Company has purchased, for two hundret 
thousand dollars, a four-hundred-and-fifty 
thousand-dollar ship—thanks to you! _ 

“With kindest regards, and again assuring 
you of the pleasure I have always taken 
our friendship—a friendship which, I trus' 
nothing will ever disrupt—I am, 

“Cordially and sincerely 


Cappy paused and oaree at the stel I 
rapher appraisingly. 

“Read that over again, my dear you 
he commanded. 

(Concluded on Page 60) 
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Equip opposite wheels 
—at the same time— 
one with a Goodyear 
S-V, one with any other 
standard truck tire of 
like rated size, bought 
in the open market. 


If the Goodyear S-V 
fails to cost less per mile 
than the other, we will 
refund you its full pur- 
chase price—making 


the Goodyear S-V free. 


The Guarantee 


Until April 1st 
An SV Free 
If It Fails This Test 


HE motor truck is a Juggernaut which will grind the 
life out of tires if they are not all they ought to be. 


Itis a monster with an insatiable appetite,which feeds 
on poor tires or tires which are only passably good. 


No demonstration a whit less definite than the S-V 
Goodyear demonstration should satisfy any business 
man who buys truck tires. 


And he himself, or some trusted lieutenant, should do 
the buying; and know every detail of the S-V 
demonstration. 


In the face of such conclusive proof as the S-V has given, 
over and over again, of a lower cost per mile, no 
one should choose a tire with a record less positive. 


Some weeks still remain of the six months’ extension of 
our offer set forth in the box above—which will be 
given you in writing upon application to the nearest 
Goodyear Branch. 


Any Branch will gladly give you the details of a demon- 
stration, which invariably results in removing the 
last lingering doubt which any business man may 
hold on the subject of motor truck tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


TRUCK TIRES 
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7 Years a Failure—Then 
Sudden Success! 


“Culture of Courage,’’ a Work That Is Performing Miracles. 
Let Me Send You a Copy. 


“For seven years I worked unsuccessfully on 
a project and had about given it up until I got 
acopy of ‘Cultureof Courage.’ By applying the 
principles set forth in this great book, I was 
able to put the proposition over in less than 
two months, and it wasn’t so hard after all.” 


These are the words of a 
man who recently became 
an owner of ‘Culture of 
Courage,’”’ and they reflect 
the experience of thousands 
of other men and women in 
all walks of life who are fol- 
lowing the fear-destroying, 
success-achieving secrets 
laid bare for the first time 
in this great course—secrets 
which show how to win 
life’s battles by cultivating 
the courage to succeed. 


How to overcome Timid- 
ity. 

How to conquer Bash- 
fulness. 

How to have “‘nerve.”” 

How to demand “your 
own.” 

How to face people you 
have always felt infe- 
rior to. 

How to develop Self-Con- 
fidence. 

How to deal with people 
on their own level. 

How to successfully face 
embarrassing situa- 
tions, 

How to “rise to the oc- 
casion."” 

How to be Forceful and 
Dominant. 

How to eliminate Nerv- 
ousness in dealing 
with big men. 


Fear is Man’s 
Greatest Enemy 


The poisonous dragon of fear 
does more to hinder the world’s 
progress each year 
than all the European 
war's ravages since 
the struggle began. Fear of things, fear of 
people, lack of self-confidence and worry are 
the dragon’s claws which pin millions of good 
men down when they could and should be 
successful in all that they undertake. 


Courage Wins 


Courage is the indispensable weapon in 
man's fight for success. The courageous man 
wins because he doesn’t know the failure slo- 
gans ‘‘I dare not,”’ “‘I haven’t the ability.”’ 
Instead, he is sure of himself —he succeeds 
because he never contemplates failure and 
thus he often accomplishes the “‘impossible." 


“Culture of Courage” 


is by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D.— 
the famous author of ‘‘Power of Will’’—a 
scientist whose name ranks with James, 
Bergson and Royce. It is not an inspirational 
book which merely admonishes you to “‘de- 
stroy your fears’’ and ‘“‘be courageous.”’ 
Instead, it is a practical course in how to 
overcome each particular kind of human 


460 pp. 
Half Leather 
Gold Top 
Leaves 


The man who fails 


can always look back along the road and 
see how failure could have been prevented, 
That is the bitterest part of failure. 


Partial Contents 


A complete List of Contents would almost fill this page. 


fear, physical as well as mental, to which we are all sub- 
jected. It contains actual principles, rules, methods and 
exercises which anyone can easily follow and become ten 
times bigger —ten times more successful—ten times 
happier than you have even dared hope. 


Will Help YOU 


Never, we believe, has a book of more practical help 
been written. One man tells us how he had been out of a 
position for months and had ab- 
solutely lost confidence in him- 
self until after reading ‘‘Culture 
of Courage"’ he went out and se- 
cured an excellent position the 
very same day. 

That is only one example. Some 
say that it has made them self- 
confident and able to demand 
what they want, instead of whin- 
ing for it hatin hand. Others say 
that for the first time are they able 
to talk to men they had always 
held in awe—others, that it has 
given them courage to take risks 
they dared not and they have won 
out—others, that they have ban- 
ished superstition and fear of 
things formerly beyond their con- 


How to act calmly and 
naturally on occasions 
that usually excited 
you. 

How to banish Fear, 
physical as well as 
mental. 

How to stop Worry. 

How to become a Man 
among men, 

How to get rid of Super- 

bh stition. 

How to face old age 
calmly. 

How to maintain poise 
in public. 

How to assert yourself 
in Business as well as 
in the Home. 

How to develop courage 
to swing big deals. 

How to dominate Cir- 
cumstances. 


trol—some say that they now 
have courage to say ‘‘no,”’ the 
hardest word in the English lan- 
guage—and hundreds say it has 
given them a new grip on life. 
What ‘Culture of Courage” 
has done for thousands of users, 
among them many prominent in 
all fields of endeavor, it will do for 
you by forever eliminating fear 
in all its diabolical disguises and 
putting in its place a brand of courage that will 
make you well nigh invincible. 


No Money in Advance 


So confident are we that, once you examine 
this great book in your own home, you would 
never give it up, that we offer to send it 
on five days’ free trial without a cent in 
advance. Keep it five days —look it 
over carefully — then if you feel you 
can afford to be without it, mail it 


A.L.PELTON 


PELTON PUB. CO. 
80-B Wilcox Block 


back and you owe us nothing, . 
otherwise remit $3.00, the small Meriden, Conn. 
price of this big 460-page Gentlemen: Please 


leather bound book. Remem- 
ber, no money in advance. 
Merely mail the coupon, 
enclosing business card or 
giving areference, today. 


A. L. PELTON 
PELTON PUB. CO. 


80-B Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


send me a copy of 
“Culture of Courage” 
on approval. I agree to 
remit $3.00 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 


Name. 


Address. 


2 Pe one sure prevent- 
ive of failure is right 
training, and the time to 
get the training that you 


needisnow. Ifyouwait, 
you may wait too long. 


For twenty years The Curtis 
Publishing Company has 
been offering young men and 
young women the opportu- 
nity to secure college, musical 
conservatory and business 
educations without cost. 


Hundreds of successful busi- 
ness and professional men 
and women owe their suc- 
cessto our scholarship plan. 


Let us send you our booklet, 


“*An Education 
Without Cost.” 


Educational Division, Box 251 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 

The girl complied and Cappy nodded his 
satisfaction. 

“You and Mr. Skinner get along all 
right?” he queried. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“T’m very glad to hear that. You’ve 
been substituting for Miss Keenan, haven’t 
you?” 

‘ies sit.) 

“Well, you can have the job for keeps if 
you want it. You suit me. Take letter: 
‘Miss M. Keenan—’ I called her Matilda, 
but her name’s Mary; so let it go at that. 


“My dear Miss Keenan: Captain Mur- 
phy arrived on the Timaru, with the in- 
formation that he had taken a chance and 
left our affairs in the laps of the gods and 
the capable hands of his understudy. It 
has been pretty tough sledding waiting for 
the next Australian steamer, but, thank 
God! she made port yesterday and your 
report of the success of your mission is 
before me. I thank you. You’re a good 
girl, and I am very happy to learn of your 
engagement to Captain Murphy. He isa 
splendid fellow and I am sending him back 
to Papeete in command of our Amelia 
Ricks, which has been fitted up as a 
wrecker, to raise the Valkyrie. You had 
better wait in Papeete and marry him 
there, as I am opposed to long engagements 
among my employees; and Michael will 


do better and faster work if he settles all- 


his personal worries before tackling those of 
the Blue Star Navigation Company. 

“On his return with the Valkyrie I shall 
make him port captain of the Blue Star 
fleet, which job will keep him home nights. 
And since, by his ingenuity, he succeeded 
in purchasing for twenty-two thousand five 
hundred dollars a piece of property for 
which I was prepared to pay as high as 
seventy-five thousand dollars, for your 
wedding present I shall allot you and Cap- 
tain Murphy a ten-thousand-dollar piece of 
the Valkyrie. It should earn you thirty per 
cent and make you independent in your 
old age. Very sincerely i 


Cappy Ricks ceased dictating and clawed 
his whiskers reflectively. 

“Yes,’”’ he murmured irrelevantly; “I 
guess that’s considerable of a knock-out 
from an old fogy who’s lost his punch!”’ 

Then, to the stenographer: 

“That will be all, my dear. As you pass 
through the general office tell those fellows 
out there that I’ve gone into executive 
session with myself and am not to be dis- 
turbed unless it’s something very impor- 
tant. I’ve got to decide which one of our 
skippers to promote into the Valkyrie when 
we get her up and I must think up a new 
name for her. I think I’ll call her the J. H. 
Skinner. Skinner’s a little slow on his 
feet, but he means well and he’s old enough 
to have a ship named after him.” 


Helpful Hughes 


HEN Senator William Hughes, of New 
Jersey, was a judge in Paterson he was 

presiding at a trial in which a woman 
who kept a boarding house was trying to 
establish an alibi for a boarder. The man 
was accused of a crime committed at 
two o’clock in the morning, and she swore 
he was at home at one o’clock on that morn- 
ing. 

“How do you know?” asked the cross- 
examiner. 

‘Why, he always comes in at one o’clock. 
He doesn’t vary five minutes in a year.”’ 

“And you heard him that morning?” 

SCS SIPS 

“And you are sure it was one o’clock?”’ 

“Yes, sir; it was one o’clock exactly.” 

“Did you look at the clock?” 

nes siron 

“But,” persisted the lawyer, “if he al- 
ways comes in at one o’clock in the morning, 
why did you look at the clock on this par- 
ticular morning?” 

“Perhaps,”’ said Judge Hughes, ‘‘she 
wanted to see whether the clock was right!”’ 
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Don’t Forget Your Valentine 
Dil 


St SMITH rites HEART NG 


Mail $2 bill today for the ideal 
valentine remembrance. Heart shaped 
box, covered with Nature Red Satin. 1 
a generous sized beautiful red silk bow and— 

of all—filled with a full pound of the famous _ 


acca tie Chocolate Dreams 


the country’s original dollar candies—known | 
everywhere as ‘‘the universal sweets.” 
Mail us a $2 bill and we will send by parcel 
post, insured delivery, to any reachable addr 
in the world, one of these delicious valentin 
each piece cupped and all packed in double co: 
gated shipping boxes. Your card in if you 


Address either Store: 


=) 
ey. 
[ES 


CF On Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn, 
S Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, M 
When in Twin Cities visit among 
“sights"’ our unique candy and soda palaces 
in theheart of theshopping district in each city. 
From 
One 


600 Shaves 3 


Yes, and more, That’s the record of 
many men who shave themselves. 
Old blades made sharper than new— 
in 10 seconds. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with the wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
# Nothing to get out of order. 

Machine gives “heel and toe 
action," just likea barberstropsarazor. 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write for book- 
let. Send name of nearest dealer and 
state make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2352, Dayton, 0. 


Offers YOU Success 
in business as well as politics to- 
day. Law-trained menearn$3,000 

to $10,000 yearly, Opportunities 
Open. Big firms now put lawyers © 
on their regular payrolls at large 
salaries, You can learn at home by 


course in Public Speaking by Dr. Fred’k B. Robinson, Ed 
Public Speaking, College of City of New York, and big fourteen vo — 
ume law library furnished FREE if you enroll now, Write at once — 
for remarkable offer and book on law, Everything sent free. l 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271 F., Chicago, lll. 
Se a ea aE i 
ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think Seyimy 
ons" a . i 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, 
bring you_wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventi 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money. i 
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New Series 


Saxon “Six” 


$785 


A big, roomy, light-weight, 
5-passenger touring car; 
yacht-line design; lustrous 
finish of lasting newness; 
112 inch wheelbase; six 
cylinder high-speed motor 
of marked power on mini- 
mum gasoline consump- 
tion; 2% inch bore x 44 
inch stroke; 32 inch x 34 
inch tires; two-unit electric 
starting and lighting sys- 
tem; Timken axles and full 
Timken bearings through- 
out the chassis; helical 
bevel gears; linoleum cover- 
ed, aluminum bound run- 
ning boards and_ floor 
boards; and a score more 
of further refinements. 


New Series 


Saxon ‘‘Four”’ 


$395 


A handsome, rugged, power- 
ful roadster;  stream-line 
design; 96 inch wheelbase; 
28 inch x 3 inch ‘tires; 15 
h. p. L-head, high-speed 
motor of unusual power, 
smoothness, quietness, flex- 
ibility, operative economy 
and coolness under all con- 
ditions; four cylinders cast 
en bloc; crank case integral; 
2% inch bore x 4 inch stroke; 
40 inch seat; three-speed 
sliding gear transmission 
(only standard roadster 
under $400 with three-speed 
transmission); Timken 
axles; Hyatt Quiet bearings; 
honeycomb radiator; dry- 
plate clutch; ventilating 
windshield; signal lamps at 
side; adjustable pedals; 
vanadium steel cantilever 
springs; and fifteen ad- 
ditional improvements. 


“Tt’s a great car.” 


Over storm - roughened, winter 
roads, a car forces its way swiftly 
across the plains, reaches the Con- 
tinental Divide, climbs © steadily 
and surely up the ice-coated, eight- 
een-mile ascent, tops the brow, 
then moves rapidly downward to 
the town in the foothills. 


A curious crowd gathers around. 
Dimly on the sleet-encrusted ra- 
diator they make out the trade- 


mark bearing the name: ‘“‘Saxon.”’ 


“Tt’s a great car,” they say, one to 
another. 


** * * 


Turn time back a short space. The 


day of the famous hill climb has come. 
The race for premier honors begins. 
The crowd clustered at every point of 
vantage is a-buzz with excitement. 


Finally the last car finishes the ardu- 
ous climb up the winding mountain 
read. 


There’s a consultation of judges, a 
comparison of times, then announce- 
ment of first, second, third places. 
And the winner—bears on its ra- 
diator this name: “‘Saxon.”’ 


“Tt’s a great car,” says the crowd. 


* * *k 


Time, and again this phrase—“‘Jt’s a 
great car,”—leaps from the lips of 
thousands upon thousands of owners. 


The man who has driven only costly 
cars says it with a distinct note of sur- 
prise in his voice. 


The expert—from the depths of his 
experience with many cars — repeats 
it with an emphasis, which implies 
that he has voiced the ultimate in 
praise. 


“Tt’s a great car.” 


Saxon Motor Car Company, 


| THE HIGHER PRAISE 


Thus the world pays its tribute to the 
“Saxon.” 


* * * 


Forget for a moment—if you will— 
the matter of price. Consider only 
the added charm a Saxon brings to 
your motoring experience. 


Observe the matchless grace of the 
yacht-line body—the lustrous beauty 
of the finish. Observe the finished 
perfection of every detail—in equip- 
ment and appointment. 


Then take your place at the wheel— 
throw out the clutch—select a long, 
hard road, uphill and down, through 


_sand and mud—and your ride of 
revelations begins. 


First you sense only the utter comfort 
of the deep upholstery —the roomy 
restfulness of the wide seats. 


Then there steals over you conscious- 
ness of the wonderful smoothness of 
this ride—of the fluid flexibility of 
the power-flow—of the lack of vi 
bration as the speed increases— of 
the firmness with which the car grips 
the road. 


Next —as the miles fling by—you note 
the eager ease with which the car responds 
to the merest pressure on the accelerator — 
the quickness with which it answers your 
guiding touch on the wheel. 


Observe, too, the velvety smoothness of 
every movement of the mechanism—the 
well-nigh perfect silence, unbroken save by 
the low purr of the great motor. 


Finally — at the end of this wonderful 


ride — note your physical sense of well- 
being — how fresh and invigorated you 
feel. 


And you'll find yourself saying —as do the 
thousands and thousands of owners — “‘Jt’s 
a great car.’ 


* * * 


On the lett you'll find listed the specifica- 
tions of both the New Series Saxon “Six” 
and the New Series Saxon ‘“Four”™ —to- 
gether with their prices. 
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You could buy a house 
already furnished to suit 
somebody else’s tastes and 
ideas. But would it ever 
suit you as well as if you 
had carried out your own 
individual preferences in the 
first place? 


Just the same with clothes. 
With us you have the ad- 
vantage of expressing your 
own personality and having 


Ula li? 


U. S. PAT, OFF. 1906 


Have him send us your measure. 


BY ED. V. PRICE & CO. 


the exact fashion and woolen 


- designed and tailored to please 


only yourself. 


You are entitled to the 
best clothes in the world for 
your money. ‘The purchase 
of one tailored-to-order suit 
or overcoat is all we ask of 
any man; the clothes them- 
selves will take care of future 
patronage. 


There’s a dealer of ours right in your own city 
upon whom you can call and be shown our 
distinctive fabrics and exclusive styles for Spring. 


Today. 


: Our Book of 
Correct Styles 
Ask for a Copy 


The largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago, U.S.A. 


If you don’t kn 
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SERIES” be 
SIX 


Fifty horse power 
ne passenger 


‘O50 


Four Cylinder Models 


To equal this SLX in Power 
and Size you must pay at least 
one-third more | 


No price will buy more in Comfort, Appear. 
ance and Reliability | 


This great seven-passenger Series 17 SIX gives more in Power, more 
in Comfort, more in appearance than is even claimed for any other SIX } 
of the same seating capacity at the price or at one-third more. 


? 
And the proof of this statement lies in the detailed comparison that you — 
can make, point for point, with any other car sold at the Studebaker 
price or one-third above. 


No other seven-passenger SIX within this price range gives FIFTY 
horse power. And surely, no one but a professional racer needs more 
than this. 


No other seven-passenger SIX at this price gives the 122-inch wheelbase 
. that means assured comfort for every passenger. 


No other car at any price has built into it more basic quality of material, 
more soundness of design, more perfection in every detail. 


‘“Because it’s a Studebaker’’ and because behind it stand the unsur- 
passed manufacturing facilities of one of the largest industrial institutions 
of the world, does this wonderful SIX give so much in quality at such 
a remarkable price. 


Ne 


Bia lla 


Read the points of comparison, see the car, then ask yourself, What more _ 
at any price can a car give? What other at such a price gives as much? 


— 


aie RS 


More than 214,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Note These Points of Comparison 


FIFTY Horse Power—3%-inch x 5-inch motor. 
Stewart Vacuum Feed System with gasoline tank at rear. 
122-inch Wheelbase. Room for 7 passengers. 
34 x 4 Goodrich Tires, Safety Treads on rear. 
DIVIDED and adjustable front seats. ; 
Upholstery of finest straight-grain, semi-glazed leather. 
) New and even more convenient arrangement of instru- 
\ ments on dash, with indirect illumination. 

New Design Overlapping Storm-Proof Windshield. 


The Car of the Golden Chassis 


S Ty U D E B A K E R Half-Ton Commercial cm | | 


deh a: Car, 7-passenger . . . $ 845 Panel Deli Cc $875 
oadster, 3-passenger .... 825 ° * * water 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . 1145 South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. Express Car” <5. nen eae 850 

Six Cylinder Models Address all Correspondence to Detroit Station and Baggage Wagon .« - 875 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . . . $1050 . . * 
Roaddter; Shascetecra: bo cuore ' Canadian Prices One-Ton Commercial Trucks | 
Landau-Roadster, 3- -passenger - 1350 Four Cylinder Models Six Cylinder Models Open Express, complete 8 $1200 
Gouee: 4-passenger ..... 1600 Touring Car, 7-passenger . . . ... 6. $1165 Touring Car, 7-passenger . . . . . . 6 ¢ $1395 Stake B if : ri wy t 

edan, 7-passenger ..... 1675 Roadster, 3-passenger Apo ye Cha lint 1135 Roadster, 3-passenger . . . . . . 1 se 1365 take Hoay, compa 
Limousine, 7-passenger . oe 2500 Landau-Roadster, 3- spassenger Ghee ats Ports 1465 Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . . wheves. MeAGoS Bus, 16-pass., full equipment 
F. O. B. Detroit F. O. B. Walkerville F. O.B. Walkerville. F. O. B. Detroit 
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NWJUNDAY and a driving TD 7 Ga FB 
a rain had combined to 1) V HS 
5 keep Ma Pettengill 

within the Arrowhead ranch 
use. Neither could have done, 
isalone. The rain would merely 
ve added a slicker to her business 
stume of khaki riding breeches, 
»ed boots and flannel shirt as she 
de abroad; while a clement Sab- 
th would have seen her “‘rest- 
g,” as she would put it, in and 
und the various outbuildings, 
ading pens, blacksmith shop, har- 
ss room, branding chute, or what 
it, issuing orders to attentive 
mehmen from time to time; diag- 
ysing the gray mule’s barbed-wire 
it; compounding a tonic for 
dolph, the big milk-strain Dur- 
im bull, who has been ailing; 
ishing to be told why in something 
.e water hadn’t been turned into 
iat south ditch; and, like a com- 
stent general, disposing her forces 
1d munitions for the campaign of 
1e coming week. But Sunday— 
1d a wildly rainy Sunday — had 
sused her utterly. 

Being one who can idle with no 
‘ace whatever she was engaged in 
hat she called putting the place to 
ghts. This meant taking out the 
yntents of bureau drawers and 
ardrobes and putting them back 
zain, massing the litter on the big 
ible in the living room into an in- 
olved geometry of neat piles that 
‘ould endure for all of an hour, 
craightening pictures on the walls, 
liminating the home-circles of 
piders long unmolested, loudly 
alling upon Lew Wee, the China- 
1an, who affrightedly fled farther 
nd farther after each call, and ever 
nd again booming pained surmises 
hrough the house as to what fear- 
al state it would get to be in if she 
idn’t fight it to a clean finish once 
aa dog’s age. 

The woman dumped a waste- 
asket of varied rubbish into the 
pen fire, leaned a broom against 
he mantel, readjusted the towel that protected her gray hair from the dust—hair on 
veek days exposed with never a qualm to all manner of dust—cursed all Chinamen on 
and or sea with an especial and piquant blight invoked upon the one now in hiding, then 
ook from the back of a chair where she had hung it the moment before a riding skirt 
come to feebleness and decrepitude. She held it up before critical eyes as one scanning 
he morning paper for headlines of significance. 

‘Ruined!”” she murmured. Even her murmur must have reached Lew Wee, how 
emote soever his isle of safety. ‘‘Worn one time and allruined up! That’s what happens 
or trying to get something for nothing. You’d think women would learn. You would 
f you didn’t know a few. Hetty Daggett, her that was Hetty Tipton, orders this by 
atalogue, No. 3456 or something, from the mail-order house in Chicago. I was down 
n Red Gap when it come. ‘Isn’t it simply wonderful what you can get for three 
hirty-eight!’ says she with gleaming eyes, laying this thing out before me. ‘I don’t 
ee how they can ever do it for the money.’ She found out the next day when she rode 
ip here in it with me and Mr. Burchell Daggett, her husband. Nothing but ruin! 
seams all busted, sleazy cloth wore through. But Hetty just looks it over cheerfully 
ind says: ‘Oh, well, what can you expect for three thirty-eight?’ Is that like a woman 
rv _ it like something science has not yet discovered? 

__ “That Hetty child is sure one woman. This skirt would never have held together to 
ide back in, so she goes down as far as the narrow gauge in the wagon with Buck Devine, 
vearing a charming afternoon frock of pale blue charmeuse rather than get into a pair of 
ny khakis and ride back with her own lawful-wedded husband; yes, sir; married to him 
afe as anything, but wouldn’t forget her womanhood. Only once did she ever come 
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“She Was Standing on the Center Table 
by Now So She Could Lamp 
Herself in the Glass Quer the Mantel’”’ 
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near it. I saved her then 
becauseshe hadn’tsnared Mr. 
Burchell Daggett yet, and of 

course a girl has to be a little care- 

ful. And she took my counsels so 
7 much to heart she’s been careful 
ever since. ‘Why, I should simply 
die of mortification if my dear mate 
were to witness me in those,’ says 
she when I’m telling her to take 
a chance for once and get into 
these here riding pants of mine 
because it would be uncomfortable 
going down in that wagon. ‘But 
what is my comfort compared to 
dear Burchell’s peace of mind?’ 
says she. 

“Ain’t we the goods, though, 
when we doonce learnathing? Of 
course most of us don’t have to 
learn stuff like this. Born in us. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they was 
something in the talk of this man 
Shaw or Shavian—I see the name 
spelled both ways in the papers. 
I can’t read his pieces myself be- 
cause he rasps me, being not only a 
smarty but a vegetarian. I don’t 
know. I might stand one or the 
other pure-bred, but the cross 
seems to bring out the worst strain 
in both. I once got a line on his 
beliefs and customs though—like 
it appears he don’t believe anything 
ought to be done for its own sake 
but only for some good purpose. It 
was one day I got caught at a meet- 
ing of the Onward and Upward 
Club in Red Gap and Mrs. Alonzo 
Price read a paper about his mean- 
ing. Ihope she didn’t wrong him. 
I hope she was justified in all she 
said he really means in his secret 
heart. No one ought to talk that 
way about anyone if they ain’t got 
the goods on ’em. One thing I 
might have listened to with some 
patience if the man et steaks and 
talked more like someone you’d 
care to have in your own home. 
In fact, I listened to it anyway. 
Maybe he took it from some book 
he read—about woman and her 
true nature. According to Henrietta Templeton Price, as near as I could get her, this 
Shaw or Shavian believes that women is merely a flock of men-hawks circling above the 
herd till they see a nice fat little lamb of a man, then one fell swoop and all is over but 
the screams of the victim dying out horribly. They bear him off to their nest in a blasted 
pine and pick the meat from his bones at leisure. Of course that ain’t the way ladies was 
spoken of in the Aunt Patty Little Helper Series I got out of the Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school library back in Fredonia, New York, when I was thirteen—and yet—and yet—as 
they say on the stage in these plays of high or English life.” 

It sounded promising enough, and the dust had now settled so that I could dimly 
make out the noble lines of my hostess. I begged for more. 

“Well, go on—Mrs. Burchell Daggett once nearly forgot her womanhood. Certainly, 
go on, if it’s anything that would be told outside of a smoking car.” 

The lady grinned. 

“Many of us has forgot our womanhood in the dear, dead past,’’ she confessed. ‘‘Me? 
Sure! Where’s that photo album? Where did I put that album anyway? That’s the 
way in this house. Get things straightened up once, you can’t find a single one you want. 
Look where I put it now!’’ She demolished an obelisk of books on the table, one she had 
lately constructed with some pains, and brought the album that had been its pedestal. 
“Get me there, do you?” 

It was the photograph of a handsome young woman in the voluminous riding skirt of 
years gone by, before the side-saddle became extinct. She held a crop and wore an 
astoundingly plumed bonnet. Despite the offensive disguise, one saw provocation for 
the course adopted by the late Lysander John Pettengill at about that period. 
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“Very well—now get me here, after I’d been on the ranch 
only a month.” It was the same young woman in the not 
too foppish garb of a cowboy. In wide-brimmed hat, flan- 
nel shirt, woolly chaps, quirt in hand, she bestrode a horse 
that looked capable and daring. 

‘Yes, sir, I hadn’t been here only a month when I forgot 
my womanhood like that. Gee! How good it felt to get 
into ’em and banish that sideshow tent of a skirt. Td 
never known a free moment before and I blessed Lysander 
John for putting me up to it. Then, proud as Punch, what 
do I do but send one of these photos back to dear old Aunt 
Waitstill, in Fredonia, thinking she would rejoice at the 
wild, free life I was now leading in the far West. And what 
do I get for it but a tear-spotted letter of eighteen pages, 
with a side-kick from her pastor, the Reverend Abner 
Hemingway, saying he wishes to indorse’ every word of 
Sister Baxter’s appeal to me—asking why do I 
parade myself shamelessly in this garb of a fallen 
woman, and can nothing be said to recall me to 
the true nobility that must still be in my nature 
but which I am forgetting in these licentious 
habiliments, and so on! The picture had been 
burned after giving the Reverend his own horri- 
fied flash of it, and they would both pray daily 
that I might get up out of this degradation and 
be once more a good, true woman that some pure 
little child would not be ashamed to call the 
sacred name of Mother. 

“Such was Aunt Waitstill—what names them 
poor old girls had to stand for! I had another 
aunt named Obedience, only she 
proved to be a regular cinch- 
binder. Her name was never 
mentioned in the family after 
she slid down a rainspout one 
night and eloped to marry a 
depraved scoundrel who drove 
through there on a red wagon 
with tinware inside that he 
would trade for old rags. I’m 
just telling you how times have 
changed in spite of the best 
efforts of a sanctified ministry. 
I cried over that letter at first. 
Then I showed it to Lysander 
John, who said ‘Oh, hell!’ being 
a man of few words, so I felt 
better and went right on forget- 
ting my womanhood in that 
shameless garb of a so-and-so— 
though where aunty had got 
her ideas of such I never could 
make out—and it got to be so 
much a matter of course and I 
had so many things to think of 
besides my womanhood that I 
plumb forgot the whole thing 
until this social upheaval in Red 
Gap a few years ago. 

“T got to tell you that the wild 
and lawless West, in all matters 
relating to proper dressfor ladies, 
is the most conservative and 
hidebound section of our great 
land of the free and home of the 
brave—if you can get by with 
it. Out here the women see by 
the Sunday papers that it’s being wore that way publicly 
in New York and no one arrested for it, but they don’t 
hardly believe it at that, and they wouldn’t show them- 
selves in one, not if you begged them to on your bended 
knees, and what is society coming to anyway? You might 
as well dress like one of them barefooted dancers, only call- 
ing’em barefooted must be meant likesarcasm—and they’d 
die before they’d let a daughter of theirs make a show of 
herself like that for odious beasts of men to leer at, and so 
on—until a couple years later Mrs. Henrietta Templeton 
Price gets a regular one and wears it down Main Street, and 
nothing objectionable happens; so then they all hustle to 
get one—not quite so extreme, of course, but after all, why 
not, since only the evil-minded could criticize? Pretty soon 
they’re all wearing it exactly like New York did two years 
ago, with mebbe the limit raised a bit here and there by 
some one who makes her own. But again they’re saying 
that the latest one New York is wearing is so bad that it 
must be confined to a certain class of women, evenif they do 
get taken from left to right at Asbury Park and Newport 
and other colonies of wealth and fashion, because the 
vilest dregs can go there if they have the price, which they 
often do. 

“Red Gap is like that. With me out here on the ranch 
it didn’t matter what I wore because it was mostly only 
men that saw me; but I can well remember the social 
upheaval when our smartest young matrons and well- 
known society belles flung modesty to the chinook wind 
and took to divided skirts for horseback riding. My, the 
brazen hussies! It ain’t so many years ago. Up to that 
time any female over the age of nine caught riding a horse 
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cross-saddle would have lost her character good and quick. © 


And these pioneers lost any of theirs that wasn’t cemented 
good and hard with proved respectability. I remember 
hearing Jeff Tuttle tell what he’d do to any of his women 
folks that so far forgot the sacred names of home and 
mother. It was startling enough, but Jeff somehow never 
done it. And if he was to hear Addie or one of the girls 
talking about a side-saddle to-day he’d think she was 
nutty or mebbe wanting one for the state museum. So it 
goes with us. My hunch is that so it will ever go. 

“The years passed, and that thrill of viciousness at wear- 
ing divided skirts in public got all rubbed off—that thrill 
that every last one of us adores to feel if only it don’t 
get her talked about—too much—by evil-minded gossips. 
Then comes this here next upheaval over riding pants 
for ladies—or them that set themselves up to be such. 


““Mr. D. Has a Good Masterly Laugh at Her Idea of Horse Fodder”? 


Of course we’d long known that the things were worn in New 
York and even in such modern Babylons as Spokane and 
Seattle; but no woman in Red Gap had ever forgot she 
had a position to keep up, until summer before last, when 
we saw just how low one of our sex could fall, right out on 
the public street. 

“‘She was the wife of a botanist from some Eastern col- 
lege and him and her rode a good bit and dressed just 
alike in khaki things. My, the infamies that wasn’t inti- 
mated about that poor creature! She was bony and had 
plainly seen forty, very severe-featured, with scraggly hair 
and a sharp nose and spectacles, and looked as if she had 
never had a moment of the; most innocent pleasure i in all her 
life; but them riding pants fixed her good in the minds of 
our lady porch-knockers. And the men just as bad, though 
they could hardly bear to. look twice at her, she was that 
discouraging to the eye; they agreed with their wives that 
she must be one of that sort. 

“But things seem to pile up all at once in our town. 
That very summer the fashion magazines was handed 
round with pages turned down at the more daring spots 
where ladies were shown in such things. It wasn’t felt that 
they were anything for the little ones to see. But still, 
after all, wasn’t it sensible, now really, when you come 
right down to it? and as a matter of fact isn’t a modest 
woman modest in anything?—it isn’t what she wears but 
how she conducts herself in public,'or don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Ballard?—and you might as well be dead as out of 
style, and would Lehman, the Square Tailor, be able to 
make up anything like that one there?—but no, because 
how would he get your measure?—and surely no modest 
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woman could give him hers even if she did take it her. 
anyway, you’d be insulted by all the street rowdies 

rode by, to say nothing of being ogled by men without 
particle of fineness in their natures—but there’s a]; 
something to be said on both sides, and it’s time wo 
came into her own, anyway, if she is ever to be an 
but man’s toy for his idle moments—still it would 
do to go to extremes in a narrow little town like this 
everyone just looking for an excuse to talk—but it would 
be different if all the best people got together and ag 
to do it, only most of them would probably back out ai 
last moment and that smarty on the Recorder wouk 
to be funny about it—now that one with the long ec 
doesn’t look so terrible, does it? or do you think s 
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things—wouldn’t Daisy Estelle look rather! 
ning in that?—she has just the figure for 
Here’s this No. 9872 with the Norfolk jack 

this mail-order catalogue—do you think 
looks too theatrical, or don’t you? Of cours 
some figures, but I’ve always been a 
wear And so forth, for a month or so. 

“Late in the fall Henrietta Templeton 
done it. You may not know what that meant 
to Alonzo Price, Choice Villa Sites and Prie 
Addition to Red Gap. Alonzo is this kind 
met him the day Gussie Himebaugh had her 
dent when the mules she was driving to 
mowing machine run away out on Himeba’ 
east forty. Alonzo had took Doe Maybu: 
and passes me coming back. ‘How bad wa 
hurt?’ Iasks. The poor thing looks down gr 
embarrassed and mumbles: ‘She has bro! 
limb.’ ‘Leg or arm?’ I blurts out, forgetti 
delicacy. You’d think I had him pinned d 
wouldn’t you? Not Lon, though. ‘A lowerlim 
says he, coughing and looking away. : 

“You see how men are till we put a spike 
and chain on’em. When Henrietta declarec 
self Alonzo read the riot act and declared m: 
law. But there was Henrietta with the colla 
chain and pretty soon Lon was saying: “You 
quite right, Pettikins, and you ought to havet 
thanks of the community for showing our 
how to dress rationally on horseback. It’ 
only sensible and safe but it’s modest—a 
pair of riding breeches, no coquetry, no 
nothing but stern utility—of course I agree.” 
“*T hoped you would, darling,’ says Henrietta. | 
went to Miss Gunslaugh and had her make the costu 
being one who rarely does things by halves. It wi 
blue velvet corduroy, with a fetching little bolero ja 
and the things themselves were fitted, if you know what 
Imean. And stern utility! That suit with its rosettes and 
bows and frogs and braid had about the same stern utility 
that those pretty little tin tongs have that come on top of 
a box of candy—ever see anybody use one of those? When 
Henrietta got dressed for her first ride and had put on the 
Cuban Pink Face Balm she looked like one of the gypsy 
chorus in the Bohemian Girl opera. 

“Alonzo gulped several times in rapid succession Wen 
he saw her, but the little man never starts anything he 
don’t aim to finish, and it was too late to start it the n. 
Henrietta brazened her way through Main Street and | ut 
to the country club and back, and next day she put them 
on again so Otto Hirsch, of the E-light Studio, could come 
up and take her.standing by the horse out in front of the 
Price mansion. Then they was laid away until the Grand 
Annual Masquerade Ball of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
which is a kind of hen Masons, when she again gave us. a 
flash of what New York society ladies was riding their horse 
in. Asa matter of fact Henrietta hates a horse like a rattle- 
snake, but she had done her pioneer work for once and all. 

e Everyone was now laughing and sneering at the 
old-fashioned divided skirt with which woman had endan- 
gered her life on a horse, and wondering how they had 
endured the clumsy things so long; and come spring all the 
prominent young society buds and younger matrons of the 
most exclusive set who could stay on a horse at all was 
getting theirs ready for the approaching season, Red Gap 
being like London in having its gayest season in the sum- 
mer, when people can get out more. Even Mis’ Judge Bal- 
lard fell for it, though hers was made of severe black with 
along coat. She looked exactly like that Methodist min- 
ister, the old one, that we had three years ago. L 

“Most of the younger set used the mail-order catalogue, 
their figures still permitting it. And maybe there wasn't 
a lot of trying on behind drawn blinds pretty soon, and 
delighted giggles and innocent girlish wonderings about 
whether the lowest type of man really ogles as much under 
certain circumstances as he’s said to. And the minute the 
roads got good the telephone of Pierce’s Livery, Feed and 
Sale Stable was kept on the ring. Then the social upheaval 
was on. Of course any of ’em looked quiet after Henrietta’s 
costume, for none of the girls but Beryl Mae Macomber, a 
prominent young society bud, aged seventeen, had done 
anything like that. But it was the idea of the thing. say 


“A certain element on the South Side made a lot of talk 


1 stirred things up and wrote letters to the president of 
, Civie Purity League, who was Mis’ Judge Ballard her- 
f, asking where this unspeakable disrobing business was 
ng to end and calling her attention to the fate that 
‘ell Sodom and Gomorrah. But Mis’ Ballard she’s 
xed on names and gets the idea these parties mean 
mson and Delilah instead of a couple of twin cities, like 
Paul and Minneapolis, and she writes back saying 
at have these Bible characters got to do with a lady 
ing on horseback—in trousers, it is true, but with a coat 
ling modestly to the knee on each side, and certain 
yple had better be a little bit more fussy about things 
it really matter in life before they begin to talk. She 
ew who she was hitting at all right too. Trust Mis’ 
llard! 

“Tt was found that there was almost the expected 
iount of ogling from sidewalk loafers, at first. As Daisy 
telle Maybury said, it seemed as if a girl couldn’t show 
rself on the public thoroughfare without being sub- 
‘ted to insult. Poor Daisy Estelle! She had been a very 
pular young society belle, and was considered one of the 
yst attractive girls in Red Gap until this happened. No 
e had ever suspected it of her in the least degree up to 
at time. Of course it was too late after she was once 
on off her horse. Them that didn’t see was told in full 
tail by them that did. Most of the others was luckier. 
sryl Mae Macomber in her sport shirt and trouserettes 
mplained constantly about the odious wretches along 
ain Street and Fourth, where the post office was. She 
uldn’t stop even twenty minutes in front of the post 
ice, minding her own business and waiting for someone 
e knew to come along and get her mail for her, without 
ving dozens of men stop and ogle her. That, of course, 
is during the first two weeks after she took to going for 
e mail, though the eternal feminine in Beryl Mae prob- 
ly thought the insulting glances was going to keep up 
rever. 

“T watched the poor child one day along in the third 
2ek, waiting there in front of the post office after the four 
clock mail, and no one hardly ogled her at all except some 
de children out from school. What made it more pitiful, 
ining right there against the post-office front was Jack 
iiels, Sammie Hamilton ‘and little old Elmer Cox, Red 
ap’s three town rowdies that ain’t done a stroke of work 
ace the canning factory closed down the fall before, crea- 
res that by rights should have been leering at the poor 
iild in all her striking beauty. But, no; the brutes stand 
ere looking at nothing much until Jack Shiels stares a 
inute at this horse Beryl Mae is on and pipes up: ‘Why, 
y, I thought Pierce let that little bay runt go to the guy 
‘at was in here after polo ponies last Thursday. I sure 
d’ And Sam Hamilton wakes up and says: ‘No, sir; not 


this one. He got rid of a little mare that had shoulders 
like this, but she was a roan with kind of mule ears and 
one froze off.’ And little old Elmer Cox, ignoring this 
defenseless young girl with his impudent eyes, he says: 
‘Yes, Sam’s right for once. Pierce tried to let this one go, 
too, but ain’t you took a good look at his hocks!’ Then 
along comes Dean Duke, the ratty old foreman in Pierce’s 
stable, and he don’t ogle a bit, either, like you’d expect one 
of his debased caliber to, but just stops and talks this horse 
over with ’em and says yes, it was his bad hocks that lost 
the sale, and he tells ’em how he had told Pierce just what 
to do to get him shaped up for a quick sale, but Pierce 
wouldn’t listen to him, thinking he knew it all himself; and 
there the four stood and gassed about this horse without 
even seeing Beryl Mae, let alone leering at her. I bet she 
was close to shedding tears of girlish mortification as she 
rode off without ever waiting for the mail. Things was 
getting to a pretty pass. If low creatures lost to all decent 
instincts, like these four, wouldn’t ogle a girl when she was 
out for it, what could be expected of the better element of 
the town? Still, of course, now and then one or the other 
of the girls would have a bit of luck to tell of. 

“Well, now we come to the crookedest bit of work I ever 
been guilty of, though first telling you about Mr. Burchell 
Daggett, an Eastern society man from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, that had come to Red Gap that spring to be assistant 
cashier in the First National, through his uncle having 
stock in the thing. He was a very pleasant kind of young- 
ish gentleman, about thirty-four, I reckon, with dark, 
parted whiskers and gold eyeglasses and very good habits. 
He took his place among our very best people right off, 
teaching the Bible class in the M. E. Sabbath school and 
belonging to the Chamber of Commerce and the City 
Beautiful Association, of which he was made vice president, 
and. being prominent at all functions held in our best 
homes. He wasn’t at all one of them that lead a double 
life by stopping in at the Family Liquor Store for a gin fizz 
or two after work hours, or going down town after supper 
to play Kelly pool at the Temperance Billiard Parlors and 
drink steam beer, or getting in with the bunch that gathers 
in the back room of the Owl Cigar Store of an evening and 
tells these here suggestive stories. Not that he was hide- 
bound. If he felt the need for a shot of something he’d go 
into the United States Grill and have a glass of sherry and 
bitters brought to him at a table and eat a cracker with it, 
and he’d take in every show, even the Dizzy Belles of 
Gotham Big Blonde-Beauty Show. He was refined and 
even moral in the best sense of the word, but still human. 

“Our prominent young society buds took the keenest 
notice of him at once, as would naturally happen, he being 
a society bachelor of means and by long odds the best 
catch in Red Gap since old Potter Knapp, of the Loan and 
Trust Company, had broke his period of mourning for his 
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third wife by marrying Myrtle Wade that waited on table 
at the Occidental Hotel, with the black band still on his 
left coat sleeve. It’s no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Burchell Daggett became the most sought-after social 
favorite among Red Gap’s hoot mondy in less than a week 
after he unpacked his trunk. But it was very soon dis- 
covered by the bright-eyed little gangsters of the best circles 
that he wasn’t going to be an easy one to disable. Nat- 
urally when a man has fought ’em off to his age he has 
learned much of woodcraft and the hunter’s cunning wiles, 
and this one had sure developed timber sense. He beat 
’em at their own game for three months by the simple old 
device of not playing any favorite for one single minute, 
and very, very seldom getting alone with one where the 
foul stroke can be dealt by the frailest hand with muscular 
precision. If he took Daisy Estelle Maybury to the chicken 
pie supper to get a new carpet for the Presbyterian parson- 
age, he’d up and take Beryl Mae and her aunt, or Gussie 
Himebaugh, or Luella Stultz, to the lawn feet at Judge 
Ballard’s for new uniforms for the band boys. At the 
Bazaar of All Nations he bought as many chances of one 
girl as he did of another, and if he hadn’t any more luck 
than a rabbit and won something—a hanging lamp or a 
celluloid manicure set in a plush-lined box—he’d simply 
put it up to be raffled off again for the good of the cause. 
And none of that moonlight loitering along shaded streets 
for him, where the dirk is so often drove stealthily between 
a man’s ribs, and him thinking all the time he’s only indulg- 
ing in a little playful nonsense. Often as not he’d take 
two girls at once, where all could be merry without danger 
of anything happening. 

“Tt was no time at all till this was found out on him. It 
was geen that under a pleasing exterior, looking all too 
easy to overcome by any girl in her right mind, he had 
powers of resistance and evasion that was like steel. Of 
course this only stirred the proud beauties on to renewed 
and crookeder efforts. Every darned one of ’em felt that 
her innocent young girlhood was challenged, and would she 
let it go at that? Not so. My lands! What snares and 
deadfalls was set for this wise old timber wolf that didn’t 
look it, with his smiling ways and seemingly careless 
response to merry banter, and so forth! 

““ And of course every one of these shrinking little scoun- 
drels thought at once of her new riding costume, so no time 
at all was lost in organizing the North Side Riding and 
Sports Club, which Mr. Burchell Daggett gladly joined, 
having, as he said, an eye for a horse, and liking to get out 
after banking hours to where all Nature seems to smile 
and you can let your mount out a bit over the firm, smooth 
road. Them that had held off until now, on account of the 
gossip and leering, hurried up and got into line with No. 
9872 in the mail-order catalogue, or went to Miss Gun- 
slaugh, who by this time had a female wax dummy in her 


“Here They Was Paying Attentions to Her Now Like She Was Some Prize Beauty, Come Down From Spokane for Over Sunday’’ 
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window in a neat brown suit and puttees, with the coat 
just opening and one foot advanced carelessly, with gaunt- 
lets and a riding crop, and a fetching little cap over the 
wind-blown hair and the clear, wonderful blue eyes. Oh, 
you can bet every last girl of the bunch was seeing herself 
send back picture postals to her rivals telling what a royal 
time they was having at Palm or Rockaway Beach or some 
place, and seeing the engraved cards—‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Burchell Daggett, at Home After the Tenth, Ophir Avenue, 
Red Gap, Wash.’ 

“‘Ain’t we good when you really get us, if you ever do— 
because some don’t. Many, indeed! I reckon there never 
was a woman yet outside of a feeb? home that didn’t 
believe she could be an A No. 1 siren if she only had the 
nerve to dress the part; never one that didn’t just ache to 
sway men to her lightest whim, and believe she could—not 
for any evil purpose, mind you, but just to show her 
power. Think of the tender hearts that must have shud- 
dered over the damage they could and actually might do 
in one of them French bathing suits like you are said to 
witness in Paris and Atlantic City and other sinks of 
iniquity. And here was these well-known society 
favorites wrought up by this legible party, as 
the French say, till each one was ready to go 
just as far as the Civic Purity League would let 
her in order to sweep him off his feet in one mad 
moment. Quite right too. It all depends on 
what the object is, don’t it; and wasn’t theirs 
honorable matrimony with an establishment 
and a lawn in front of it with a couple of cast- 
iron moose, mebbe? 

“And amid all this quaint girlish enterprise 
and secret infamy was the problem of Hetty 
Tipton. Hetty had been a friend and a prob- 
lem of mine for seven years, or ever since she 
come back from normal to teach in the third- 
grade grammar school; a fine, clean, honest, 
true-blue girl, mebbe not as pretty you’d say at 
first as some others, but you like her better after 
you look a few times more, and with not the 
slightest nonsense about her. That last was 
Hetty’s one curse. I ask you, what chance 
has a girl got with no nonsense about her? 


\ K 7 ILL the war be followed by a 
period of great distress, social 
disorder and a revolution in 
Europe, or shall we pull through the crisis without violent 
disaster? May we even hope that Great Britain will step 
straight out of the war into a phase of restored and increas- 
ing welfare? 

Like most people, I have been trying to form some sort of 
answer to this question. My state of mind in the last few 
months has varied from a considerable optimism to pro- 
found depression. I have met and talked to quite a number 
of young men in khaki—ex-engineers, ex-lawyers, ex- 
schoolmasters, ex-business men of all sorts; one was an 
ex-professor of English literature in a German university — 
and the net result of these interviews has been a buoyant 
belief that there is in Great Britain the pluck, the will, the 
intelligence to do anything, however arduous and difficult, 
in the way of national reconstruction. . And, on the other 
hand, there is a certain stretch of road between Dunmow 
and Coggeshall. 

That stretch of road is continually jarring with my opti- 
mistic thoughts. It is a strongly pro-German piece of road. 
It supports allegations against Great Britain, as, for 
instance, that the British are quite unfit to control their 
own affairs, let alone those of an empire; that they are an 
incompetent people, a pig-headedly stupid people, a waste- 
ful people, a people incapable of realizing that a man who 
tills his field badly is a traitor and a weakness to his coun- 
try, a wrangling, futile people. 

Let me place the case of this highroad through Brain- 
tree—Bocking intervening—hefore the reader. It is, you 
will say perhaps, very small beer. But a straw shows the 
way the wind blows. It is a trivial matter of road metal, 
mud and water pipes, but it is also diagnostic of the 
essential difficulties in the way of the smooth and rapid 
reconstruction of Great Britain—and very probably of the 
reconstruction of all Europe—after the war. The Brain- 
tree highroad, I will confess, becomes at times an image of 
the world for me. It is a poor, spiritless-looking bit of road, 
with raw stones on one side of it. It is also, I perceive, the 
high destiny of man in conflict with mankind. It is the 
way to Harwich, Holland, Russia, China, and the whole 
wide world, and it is a wretched piece of road. 

Even at the first glance it impresses one as not being the 
road that would satisfy an energetic and capable people. 


It is narrow for a highroad, and in the middle of it one is 


“Miss Gunstaugh Had 
a Female Wax Dummy 
in Her Window’’ 


Reconstruction or Revolution 


checked by an awkward bend, by crossroads that are not 
exactly crossroads, so that one has to turn two blind 
corners to get on eastward, and a policeman, I don’t know 
at what annual cost, has to be posted to nurse the traffic 
across. Beyond that point one is struck by the fact that 
the south side is considerably higher than the north, that 
storm water must run from the south side to the north and 
lie there. It does, and the north side has recently met the 
trouble by putting down raw flints, and so converting 
what would be a lake into a sort of flint pudding. Conse- 
quently one drives one’s car as much as possible on the 
south side of this road. There is a suggestion of hostility 
and repartee between north and south sides in this arrange- 
ment, which the explorer’s inquiries will confirm. It may 
be only an accidental parallelism with profounder fact; I 
do not know. But the middle of this highroad is a fron- 
tier. The south side belongs to the urban district of 
Braintree; the north to the rural district of Bocking. 

If the curious inquirer will take pick and shovel he will 
find at any rate one corresponding dualism below the sur- 
face. He will find a Bocking water main supplying the 
houses on the oo side and a Braintree water main 
supplying the south. . rather suspect that the drains are 
also in duplicate. At pr nt there is only one gas main, 
the Braintree one; bu cking is presently to have its 
own separate gas. The total population of Bocking and 
Braintree is probably little more than ten thousand alto- 
gether, but for that there are two water supplies, two gas 
supplies, two sets of schools, two administrations. 

To the passing observer the rurality of the Bocking side 
is indistinguishable from the urbanity of the Braintree 
side; it is just a little muddier. But there are dietetic 
differences. If you will present a Bocking rustic with a tin 
of the canned fruit that is popular with the Braintree 
townsfolk you discover one of these. A dustman perambu- 
lates the road on the Braintree side, and canned food 
becomes possible and convenient therefore. But the 
Braintree grocers sell canned food with difficulty into Bock- 
ing. Bocking, less fortunate than its neighbor, has no 
dustman apparently, and is left with the tin on its hands. 
It can either bury it in its garden—if it has a garden; take 
it out for a walk wrapped in paper and drop it quietly in a 
ditch—if possible in the Braintree area; or build a cairn 
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Hetty won my sympathy right at the start by this in 
of hers, which was easily detected, and for seven y 
been trying to cure her of it, but no use. Oh, she 
ways took out regular enough and well liked, but theg 
youth of Red Gap never fought for her smiles. T 
take her to parties and dances, turn and turn abo 
they always respected her, which is the greatest ph) 
a man can put on one of us, if you know what I 
Every man at a party was always ca 
dance a decent number of times with } 
and see that she got back to her seat; 
wasn’t it warm in here this evening 
was; and wouldn’t she have a glass 
punch—No, thank you—then he’d g: 
to have some fun with a mere shallow-j 
fool that had known how from the 

It was always a puzzle to me, because 
dressed a lot better than most of them, | 
ing what to wear and how, and could tak 
joke if it come slow, and laid herself out to be 
amiable to one and all. I kind of think it 
must be something about her men | 
Maybe it is too mental. I can’t put her 
any plainer than to say that every sin 


one of them up to this time had ever said an ur 
or feminine thing about her. I guess you know 
that would mean of any woman. 

“Hetty was now. coming twenty-nine—we 
spoke of this, but I could count back—and it’s 
firm belief that no man had ever proposed ma 
or anything else on earth to her. Wilbur Todd 
once endeavored to hold her hand out on the por 
a country-club dance and she had repulsed him 
kindness but firmly.. She told him she couldn’t 
herself to permit a familiarity of that sort exce 
the man who would one day lead her to the altar, y 
is something I believe she got from writing to a 
azine about a young girl’s perplexities. And he; 
spite of her record, this poor thing had dared to 
her eyes to none other than this Mr. Burchell Da; 
There was something kind of grand and despai 
(Continued on Page 38) : 
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with it and its predecessors and succes: 
sors in honor of the Local Government 
Board—President, £5000; Parliamen-| 
tary Secretary, £1500; Permanent Secretary, £2000; Tal 
Advisor, £1000 upward; six clerks at £1000; and a vast 
multitude of officials at from £300 upward, a total admin- | 
istrative expenditure of over £300,000. In death Bocking | 
and Braintree are still divided. They have their separate 
cemeteries. en. | 

Now to any disinterested observer there lies about the 
Braintree-Bocking railway station one community. I 
common industries and common interests. There i 
octroi or anything of that sort across the street. Thes 
and inns on the Bocking side of the main street ar 
tinguishable from those on the Braintree side. 
inhabitants of the two communities intermarry fre 
this absurd separation did not exist no one would hi 
impudence to establish it now. It is wasteful, w 
because the Bocking piece is rather better off than Ir 
tree and with fewer people, so that there is a difference 1 
the rates—and for nine-tenths of the community it is more 
or less of a nuisance. It is also a nuisance to the passing” 
public because of such inconveniences as the asymmetrical 
main road. It hinders local development and the develop- 
ment of a local spirit. | 

It may, of course, appeal perhaps to the humorous out- 
look of the followers of Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. 
Belloc, who believe that this war is really a war in the 
interests of the Athanasian Creed and unrestricted drink 
against science, discipline, and, Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 25) 
very good fun indeed, good matter for some jolly reeling 
ballad about Roundabout and Roundabout, the jolly town 
of Roundabout; but to anyone else the question of how it 
is that this wasteful Bocking-Braintree muddle, with its. 
two boards, its two clerks, its two series of jobs and con- 
tracts, manages to keep on, was even before the war 4 
sufficiently discouraging one. It is now a quite crucial one. 
Because the muddle between the sides of the main road 
through Bocking and Braintree is not an isolated instance; 
it is a fair sample of the way things are done in Great 
Britain; it is an intimation of the way in which the great 
task of industrial resettlement that the nation must face 
may be attempted. ca 

It is—or shall I write “It may be’’? bis] 

That is just the question I do not settle in my mind. 
I would like to think that I have hit upon a particular 
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case of entangled local government. But it happens 
whenever I have looked into local affairs I have found 
.ame sort of waste and—insobriety of arrangement. 
n I started, a little while back, to go to Braintree to 
y these particulars I was held up by a flood across 
‘oad between Little Easton and Dunmow. Every 
‘that road is flooded and impassable for some days, 
ase a bit of the affected stretch is under the county 
cil and & bit under the Little Easton parish council, 
shey cannot agree about the contribution of the latter. 
“no student of the detestable science of local adminis- 
on; if it were not for my wife’s protection I should, for 
e and quietness, pay whatever any mendicant asked 
‘eame to the door with anything that looked like a 
and note for rates. But these things bump against 
nost unworldly. 

tite kindred absurdities came to light when, some years 
I found myself building a house on the boundary 
een the borough of Folkestone and the urban district 
andgate, a most inconvenient and unnecessary little 
. The parliamentary borough of Hythe was, I found, 
a patchwork quilt of boards and councils, conflicting, 
eful and exasperating to anyone who wanted to get 
gs done. And when one goes up the scale from the 
n district and rural boundaries, one finds equally 
y county arrangements, the same tangle of obstacle in 
vay of quick, effective codrdinations, the same needless 
iplicity of clerks, the same rich possibilities of litiga- 
, misunderstanding, and deadlocks of opinion between 
s whose only difference is that a mischievous boundary 
been left in existence between them.. And so on up to 
tminster. And to still greater things. 

know perfectly well how unpleasant all this is to read, 
sudden splenetic outbreak at two localities that have 
sr done me any harm except a little mud-splashing. 
this is a thing that has to be said now, because we are 
roaching a crisis when dilatory ways, muddle and waste 
rutterly ruin us. This is the way things have been done 
ingland, this is our habit of procedure, and if they are 
e in this way after the war the empire is going to smash. 
et me add at once that it is quite possible that things 
done almost as badly or quite as badly in Russia or 
nee or Germany or America; I am drawing no com- 
sons. All of us human beings were made, I believe, of 
7 similar clay, and very similar causes have been at 
keverywhere. Only that excuse, so popularin England, 
not prevent a smash if we stick to the old methods 
er the stresses ahead. I do not see that it is any con- 
tion to share in a general disaster. 


Good Management and Injustice 


VD Iam sure that there must be the most delightful and 
_ picturesque reasons why we have all this overlapping 
- waste and muddle in our local affairs; why, to take 
ther example, the boundary of the Essex parishes of 
wton and Widdington looks as though it had been 
tched out by a drunken man in a runaway cab with a 
ken spring. This Bocking-Braintree main road is, it 
ypens, an old Stane Street, along which Roman legions 
rched to clean up the councils and clerks of the British 
yal system two thousand years ago, and no doubt a 
torian could spin delightful consequences; this does not 
ar the fact that these quaint complications in English 
iirs mean in the aggregate enormous obstruction and 
ste of human energy. It does not alter the much graver 
t, the fact that darkens all my outlook upon the future, 
tt we have never yet produced evidence of any general 
position at any time to straighten out or even suspend 
se fumbling intricacies and ineptitudes. Never so far 
; there appeared in British affairs that divine passion to 
things in the clearest, cleanest, least wasteful, most 
rough manner that is needed to straighten out, for 
imple, these universal local tangles. Always we have 
*n content with the old, intricate, expensive way, and to 
s day we follow it. 

And what I want to know, what I would like to feel much 
er about than I do, is, Is this in our blood? Or is it only 
, deep-seated habit of long ages of security, long years 
margins so ample that no waste seemed altogether 
eked? Is it, in fact, a hopeless and ineradicable trait, 
it we stick to extravagance and confusion? 

What I would like to think possible at the present time, 
and down the scale from parish to province, is some- 
ng of this sort: Suppose the clerk of Braintree went to 
> clerk of Bocking, or the clerk of Sandgate went to the 
rk of Folkestone, and 
d: “Look here, one 
us could do the work 
both of us as well or 
tter. The easy times 


are over, and officers as well as men should be prepared to 
die for their country. Shall we toss to see who.shall do it, 
and let the other man go off to do something useful?” 
Then I could believe. 

Suppose the people of Braintree and Bocking, not wait- 
ing for that lead, said: “But this is absurd! Let us have 


an identical council and one clerk and get ahead, instead , 


of keeping up this silly pretense that one town is two.” 
Suppose some one of the three hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gentlemen at the Local Government Board set 
to work to replan our local government areas generally 
on less comic lines. Suppose his official superiors helped 
instead of snubbing him. 

I see nothing of the sort happening. I see everywhere 
wary, watchful little men, thinking of themselves, thinking 
of their parish, thinking close, holding tight. 

I know that there is a whole web of excuses for all these 
complicated, wasteful and obstructive arrangements of 
our local government, these arrangements that I have 
taken merely as a sample of the general human way of 
getting affairs done. For it is affairs at large I am writing 
about, as I warned the reader at the beginning. Directly 
one inquires closely into any human muddle, one finds 
all sorts of reasonable rights and objections and claims 
barring the way to any sweeping proposals. I can quite 
imagine that Bocking has admirable reasons for refus- 
ing coalescence with Braintree, except upon terms that 
Braintree couldn’t possibly consider. I can quite under- 
stand that there are many inconveniences and arguable 
injustices that would be caused by a merger of the two 
areas. I have no doubt it would mean serious loss to So- 
and-So and quite novel and unfair advantage to So-and-So. 
It would take years to work the thing and get down to the 
footing of one gas plant and one water supply and an 
ambidextrous dustman, on the lines of perfect justice and 
satisfactoriness all round. 

But what I want to maintain here is that these little 
immediate claims and rights and vested interests and bits 
of justice and fairness are no excuse at all for preventing 
things being done in the clear, clean, large, quick way. 
They never constituted a decent excuse, and now they 
excuse waste and delay and inconvenience less than ever. 
Let us first do things in that way, and then, if we can, let 
us nurse any disappointed person who used to profit by 
their being done roundabout and wrong. Weare beginning 
to agree that any man may be reasonably asked to die for 
his country; what we have to recognize is that any man’s 
proprietorship, interest, claims or rights may just as 
properly be called upon to die. Bocking and Braintree 
and Mr. John Smith—Mr. John Smith, the ordinary com- 
fortable man with a stake in the country—have been 
thinking altogether too much of the claims and rights 
and expectations and economies of Bocking and Braintree 
and Mr. Smith. They have to think nowina different way. 

Just consider the work of reconstruction that Great 
Britain will have to face in the next few years—and her 
task is, if anything, less than that of any of her antagonists 
or allies except Japan and Italy. She has now probably 
from six to ten million people in the British Isles, men and 
women, either engaged directly in warfare or in the manu- 
facture of munitions or in employments such as transit, 
nursing, and so forth, directly subserving these main ends. 
At least five-sixths of these millions must be got back to 
employment of a. different character from that they are 
now doing within a year of the coming of peace. Every- 
where manufacture, trade and transit has been disorganized, 
disturbed or destroyed. A new economic system has to be 
put together within a brief score or so of weeks, great dis- 
located masses of population have to be fed, kept busy 
and distributed, in a world financially strained and abound- 
ing in wounded, cripples, widows, orphans and helpless 
people. NK s ' 

In the next year or so the lives of half the population 
have to be fundamentally readjusted. Here is work for 
administrative giants, work for which no powers can be 
excessive. It will be a task quite difficult enough to do 
even without the opposition of legal rights, haggling owners 
and dexterous profiters. It would be a giant’s task if all 
the necessary administrative machinery existed now in the 
most perfect condition. How is this tremendous job going 
to be done if every Bocking in the country is holding out 
for impossible terms from Braintree, and every Braintree 
holding out for impossible terms from Bocking, while the 
road out remains choked and confused between them; and 
if every John Smith with a claim is insisting upon his rea- 
sonable expectation of profits or dividends, his reasonable 


solatium and compensation for getting out of the way? I 
would like to record my conviction that if the business of 
this great crisis is to be done in the same spirit, the jealous, 
higgling, legal spirit that I have seen prevailing in British 
life throughout my half century of existence, it will not in 
any satisfactory sense of the phrase get done at all. This 
war has greatly demoralized and discredited the governing 
class in Great Britain, and if big masses of unemployed 
and unfed people, no longer strung up by the actuality of 
war, masses now trained to arms and with many quite 
sympathetic officers available, are released clumsily and 
planlessly into a world of risen prices and rising rents, of 
legal obstacles and forensic complications, of greedy specu- 
lators and hampered enterprises, there will be insurrection 
and revolution. There will be bloodshed in the streets and 
the chasing of rulers. There will be, if we do seriously at- 
tempt to put the new wine of humanity, the new crude 


‘ fermentations at once so hopeful and so threatening that 


the war has released, into the old administrative bottles 
that served our purpose before the war. 


The Mite-in-the-Cheese Attitude 


| BELIEVE that for lawyers and politicians and private 
enterprise to attempt to handle the great problem of 
reconstruction after the war in the spirit in which our 
affairs were conducted before the war is about as hopeful 
an enterprise as if an elderly jobbing bricklayer, working 
on strict tradeunion rules, set out to stop the biggest ava- 
lanche that ever came down a mountain side. And since I 
am by no means altogether pessimistic, in spite of my 
qualmy phases, it follows that I do not believe that the 
old spirit will necessarily prevail. I do not, because I 
believe that in the past few decades a new spirit has come 
into human affairs; that our ostensible rulers and leaders 
have been falling behind the times, and that in the young 
and the untried, in, for example, the young European of 
thirty and under, who is now in such multitudes thinking 
over life and his seniors in the trenches, there are still 
unsuspected resources of will and capacity, new mental 
possibilities and new mental habits, that entirely disturb 
the argument—based on the typical case of Bocking and 
Braintree—for a social catastrophe after the war. While 
we have been talking of the decline of faith, faith has so 
grown as to burst all its ancient formulas; while we have 
talked of decadence and materialism, a new spirit has been 
born under our eyes. 

How can this spirit be best defined? 

It is the creative spirit as distinguished from the legal 
spirit; it is the spirit of courage to make and not the spirit 
that waits and sees and claims; it is the spirit that looks 
to the future and not to the past. It is the spirit that makes 
Bocking forget that it is not Braintree and John Smith 
forget that he is John Smith, and both remember that they 
are England. For everyone there are two diametrically 
different ways of thinking about life: there is individual- 
ism, the way that comes as naturally as the grunt from a 
pig, of thinking outwardly from oneself as the center of the 
universe; and there is the way that every religion is trying 
in some form to teach, of thinking back to oneself from 
greater standards and realities. There is the Braintree that 
is Braintree against England and the world, giving as little 
as possible and getting the best of the bargain; and there 
is the Braintree that identifies itself with England and asks 
how can we do best for the world with this little place of 
ours, how can we educate best, produce most, and make 
our roads straight and good for the world to go through. 

Every American knows the district that sends its con- 
gressman to Washington for the good of his district, and 
the district, the rarer district, that sends a man to work for 
the United States. There is the John Smith who feels 
toward England and the world as a mite feels toward its 
cheese, and the John Smith who feels toward his country 
as a sheep dog feels toward the flock. The former is the 
spirit of individualism, ‘‘business”’ and our law; the latter 
the spirit of socialism and science. They are both in all of 
us; they fluctuate from day to day; first one is ascendant 
and then the other. War does not so much tilt the balance 
as accentuate the difference. One rich British landowner 
sneaks off to New York State to set up a home there and 
evade taxation; another turns his mansion into a hospital 
and goes off to help Serbian refugees. Acts of baseness 
or generosity are contagious; this man will give him- 
self altogether. because of a story of devotion, this man 
declares he will do nothing until Sir F. E. Smith goes to 
the front. And the would-be prophet of what is going 
, to happen must guess 

the relative force of 

these most impalpable 
and uncertain things. 
(Concluded on 
Page 29) 
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and Lee Dixon were cub reporters 

on the old Star, earning respectively 
twenty-five and thirty dollars a week, but 
getting only twelve and fifteen. 

The Elephant had another name, of 
course. The city editor and the telephone 
operator and the cashier knew that it was 
Hugh Warren; but when the rank and 
file spoke of the largest cub in captivity it 
was always as the Elephant: Lee Dixon’s 
pet name for him was Jumbo. In those 
days Warren was a ponderous, good- 
natured youth with an incredible amount 
of patience and perseverance and an 
entirely unwarranted faith in his fellow 
man. 

He had a queer habit of rocking himself 
back and forth on his tremendous feet, 
much as an elephant sways at his picket 
pin, and in other ways the nickname fitted 
him better than his clothes. Warren 
accepted it with a sheepish grin, and set 
out to learn the newspaper game in all its 
dips, spurs and angles. This is more of 
an undertaking than most people suspect, 
but the Elephant did not falter. He re- 
garded journalism as a career, and in his 
heart he spelled both words with capital 
letters—a JandaC. Asa matter of fact, 
the J stood for Job, and the C for Calling. 
In the beginning he did not know this. 

The Elephant was blessed with a tiny 
germ of the talent for expressing his 
thoughts on paper; so he was put on the 
general assignment list, where he toiled 
heavily at collecting items of interest. 
Having collected them he would plant him- 
self solidly before a venerable typewriter 
and poke at it with stiff forefingers until 
it squeaked for mercy. Then he would 
turn the finished product over to Palmer, 
the city editor, and retire to a far corner, 
where he would rock back and forth and 
study the expression on the city editor’s 
face as he glanced over the copy. A great 
deal of the Elephant’s early stuff went into 
the discard, but he was learning something 
every day, and one of his busy instructors 
was Lee Dixon. 

Physically and mentally, Dixon was everything which 
the Elephant was not. He weighed one hundred and ten 
pounds—fifty pounds of it was concentrated extract of 
pure meanness—and he stood five feet and two inches in his 
shoes; but his soul was even smaller than that. Dixon was 
meddlesome by nature as well as malicious,and he was cursed 
with a twisted sense of humor which led him to undertake 
the education of the Elephant for the fun there was in it. 

Now what was fun for Dixon was misery for someone 
else; but the big, helpless cub, eager to learn, willing to 
be taught by anyone and sincere to his two hundred and 
fifty-ninth pound, blundered into all the traps set by 
Dixon, took his medicine like a man and laughed with the 
others at his own expense. Revenge in its kind was out of 
the question, and humor of any sort did not appeal to the 
Elephant. He might have yanked the little pest over his 
knee and spanked him soundly, but that would have been 
taking advantage of his size; and, to tell the truth, such 
an idea never entered Warren’s head. Ever since he could 
remember, his size had made him an object of ridicule; 
he was used to it. 

He did not enjoy Dixon’s efforts in his behalf, though 
he endured them stoically. If aman can be patient with 
a gadfly or a mosquito the Elephant was patient with Lee 
Dixon; but when the latter went over to the opposition 
paper Hugh Warren heaved a sigh of relief that came all 
the way from the fourth button of his vest. Later he had 
occasion to regret that he had not broken Dixon’s neck 
as a farewell token. 

One cold, rainy night, toward the end of the Elephant’s 
first year as a reporter, Palmer, the city editor of the Star, 
cast his eye over the available members of his working 
staff. Jimmy Grayson, who had been playing pool in the 
back room at Jerry’s place and killing time when he 
should have been at work, was industriously thumping out 
the story that might as well have been written three hours 
earlier. Stevens and Helverson were also hard at it and 
could not be spared. In the far corner the Elephant was 
painstakingly prodding his old typewriter until it quivered 
in every joint; but as Palmer looked at him Warren 
jerked the last sheet off the roll and glanced at the clock. 

“You— Warren!”’ 


[ie trouble began when the Elephant 
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“‘A Dirty, Cheap Little FoursDollar Gun —and it Killed a Millionaire!”’ 


The Elephant rose, groaning, for he was tired, the hour 
was late and he wanted to go home. Palmer held a slip of 
paper in his hand on which was written a name and an 
address. This he handed to Warren. At the same instant 
his desk telephone buzzed and Palmer, receiver at his ear, 
flung hurried directions over his shoulder: 

“Go out to that address. Survivor of train 
wreck at Elmdale this afternoon. Helped take 
care of the injured—all that sort of thing. Good 
human-interest yarn. And get a move on you!” 

The Elephant rumbled resentfully as he struggled into 
his damp overcoat. Grayson, at thirty-five dollars a week, 
could loaf and play pay-ball pool while a faithful servant 
like himself carried the heavy end of the load! He felt the 
injustice of the thing keenly; the feeling deepened into 
downright outrage as he examined the slip of paper. 


J. W. Harkness, 2723 Mayfair Street. 
1” 


“‘Away to hell-and-gone, on the other side of town! 
grumbled the Elephant as he stepped into the elevator. 
“T’m a good thing, I am—and the best I ever get is the 
worst of it!” 

No street car was in sight, so he dropped in at Jerry’s 
place to escape the wind and the rain. Jerry’s was com- 
mon territory for all the men who worked in Newspaper 
Row. Lee Dixon was standing at the bar, fortifying him- 
self against a chill, for he was very wet. Water dripped 
from the brim of his slouch hat. 

‘°Lo, Jumbo!” was his greeting. 
what ails you?” 

“No, thanks; I’m waiting for a car.” 

“Through for the night?” 

“No; confound it!” 

Dixon clucked sympathetically. 

“No use talking,” said he; ‘‘ Palmer’s got Simon Legree 
beat toa whisper. He’d work areporter all day and all night 
if he thought he could get away with it. It ain’t fair.” 

“Fair!” said the Elephant. ‘‘That reminds me—I’ve 
got to go ’way out on Mayfair Street at this time o’ a 14 

“Mayfair Street!’’ ejaculated Dixon. “Why, I - 4 
Here he paused, for the RS was pouring out his 
grievance. 


“Take something for 
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“T won’t get back till after midnight, 
and that'll be twelve hours to-day. Now 
Grayson ”? Dixon did not seem to be 
listening. 

““Maybe I can give you a tip on that 
Mayfair assignment,” said he. “Just be- 
tween friends, you’re on that wreck story, 
ain’t you? Harkness is the bird you’re 
after—eh?”’ 

“Yes; but how did you know?” 

“Oh, we got the steer over in our office, 
and the boss jumped me out on the story. 
I’ve just come from there. By the 
way, big feller, who is this Harkness? 
Have you got any line on him? What 
does he do?” 

“‘Darned if I know,” said the Elephant, 
and on that word Dixon laid hold of his 
sleeve and began to talk rapidly. 

“When I got out there the house was 
dark; so I rang the electric bell a few 
times. Pretty soon an upstairs window 
opened and let out some rough language. 
‘What in the so-and-so and the this-and- 
that are you doing down there, you ——’ 
Getting personal right away.’ 

“He cussed you, did he?” 

“Say, listen: He was only warming up. 
I’ve been round a little and I’ve heard 
some people that thought they could swear, 
but this old boy Harkness has got ’em all 
faded to a croupy whisper. Nothing to 
it at all. Ina class by himself. Well, I 
told him I was a reporter and asked him 
about the wreck, but that only gave him a 
chance to draw a long breath and start all 
over again. He damned the railroads and 
the newspapers and the reporters, and 
wound up by telling me that if I didn’t get 
off his front steps he’d skip a beer bottle 
off my head.” 

“You quit him then?” 

“You bet I did; but I left him some- 
thing to remember me by: I took a tooth- 
pick and wedged it in beside the button 
so that the bell would keep right on ring- 
ing. When I was halfway down the block 
he opened the window again and began 
bouncing beer bottles off the steps where 
he thought I might be. It’ll be a wonder 
if the neighbors don’t have him arrested for disturbing the 
peace and using profane language. Serve him good and 
right !”” 7 

“I guess I couldn’t get anything by going out the,” 
said the Elephant, wavering. ‘ 

“Well, Hugh, old boy, that’s for you to decide.” find 
at the mention of his name, so seldom used by anyone, 
Warren’s heart suddenly warmed toward his former 
mentor. “On account of that little toothpick stunt, it’s 
only decent for me to warn you what you're up against. 
Go or not, just as you see fit; but look out for your head. 
The old rip might murder you.” 

“It’s good of you to tell me,” said the Elephant heartily; 

‘‘and under the circumstances ie 

“You’d be wasting your time and getting wet tor 
nothing,’ said Dixon, completing the sentence. wel, 
I’ve got to be going. So long!” 

After Dixon left him the Elephant looked at his a. 
It was ten minutes to eleven. It would take half an hour 
to reach the Mayfair Street address and half an hour to 
return. Warren opened the swinging door and a sheet of 
cold rain struck him fairly in the face. He did not g¢ 
out into the street.  - 


Shortly after midnight Palmer glanced up and found the 
Elephant standing beside his desk. 

“Well?” said he. ‘Hop to it; it’s getting late!” 

“Say, that was a sweet little job you gave me!” begar 
the Elephant, doing his level best to seem indignant 
though really shaking in his shoes, for he was an inexp 
rienced liar and without the courage of his equivocations 
Grayson could have done it much better. The Elephan' 
could only repeat himself: ‘A sweet little job! Tha’ 
Harkness—he—he’s a tough old nut.” he 

““A what?’ demanded the city editor, suddenly givin 
Warren his full attention. ‘“‘What do you mean—a toug ; 
nut?” 

“Why, I went out there,’’ stammered the Elephant 
‘“‘and—and he swore at me until he was black in the 
He ee: 

““Nonsense!’’ snapped Palmer. 
house!” 


“You got the wr 
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“No; it was Harkness all right enough.” The Elephant 
blundered on to his fate, conscious of Palmer’s steely blue 
“Tt was Harkness. He—he said so. And he said 
ee followed a blast of language calculated to shock 
even a city editor. It died away when the Elephant be- 
came aware that Palmer was smiling at him. Palmer’s 
smile was mostly a matter of teeth and upper lip. 

“Ah!” said the city editor slowly. ‘‘I see. And it was 
Harkness—you’re sure? And he said that—eh? Go on.” 

The Elephant felt that something was very much out 
of joint somewhere, but there was no retreat; he had to 

0 on. 
: “He threw empty beer bottles at me,”’ said the Elephant 
desperately, “‘and the neighbors ——” 

“Don’t strain yourself!’’ interrupted Palmer. 
go at that.” 

He reached out and drew a city directory from the top 
of his desk. It was like Palmer to prolong the agony, and 
the wretched Elephant died a thousand deaths as the city 
editor’s finger traveled from H to Har. It came to rest at 
last. 

“Read this,’ said Palmer, indicating a line. ‘‘You 
really ought to practice a lie if you want to tell a good 
one, and it never hurts to get in touch with the facts. 
Read this, Warren, because I want you to know why I’m 
firing you.” 

The Elephant read, and the starch went out of his fat 
knees and an ity flutter ran down his spine: 


Harkness, John Wesley, Bishop Methodist Church, 
2723 Mayfair. 


The next day a ponderous young man stared out of the 
window of a tourist sleeper and watched the landscape of 
his native state slide by at an even forty miles an hour. 
As he stared he attempted to piece together the broken 
pits of a career. For the fourth time he read an article in 
she opposition morning paper. It detailed the stirring ex- 
periences of Bishop Harkness among the injured and dying, 
ind by several tricks of expression the Elephant was able 
to identify the writer. The hand was the hand of Lee 
Dixon—none other. 

* “By golly!” groaned the Elephant. ‘“‘Why didn’t I lay 
‘or the little rat and choke him to death?”’ 


“Let it 
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HE years swung by, and in a far country Hugh Warren 

lost his nickname and found his career. He learned 
she newspaper game, top, sides and bottom—learned it so 
vell that before he was forty the great owner of a greater 
naper offered him a position as city editor. Warren 
stepped from the ranks into a private office done in mahog- 
ny and frosted plate glass, and installed his two hundred 
ind seventy-eight pounds behind a roll-top desk with 
nough pigeonholes in it to warehouse the secrets of an 
empire. It isa pleasure to record that as a city editor the 
wlephant was a conspicuous success, though he tolerated no 
oafing or soldiering. 

One day a small 
man entered the pri- 
vate office in search of 
1jobasreporter. The 
visitor gulped and 
shanged color when he 
ecognized authority 
n bulk. 

“Oh, it’s you, is 
t? . . . It never 
struck me that it 
vould be the same 
Warren,” : 

“Yep; it’s me,” said 
the city editor, who 
nsisted on pure Eng- 
ish in the paper even 
f he did not always 
sake the trouble to 
speak it. 

“And where have 
you been all this time, 
Dixon?” 

“Oh, out there on 
he Coast—San Fran- 
isco, Seattle, Port- 
and. Tookawhirl at 
salt Lake on the way 
ver,” 

“What can I do for 
rou?” 

Now the Elephant 
very well knew what 
\e could do for Dixon. 
strangers did not 
Toss the threshold of 
heprivate office with- 
ut stating their busi- 
ess to an attendant. 
“he Elephant knew, 


but he wanted to hear Dixon say it; and who can blame 
him for that? 

“Why, I—I was looking for a job, Hugh; but I guess 
I'll try an afternoon paper. You’re full up, ain’t you?” 

““Always room for one more, if it’s a good one. 
Do you know the town?” 

Confidence suddenly returned to the applicant, along 
with the conviction that bygones were to be bygones. 

“Tt won’t take me long to learn.” 

“Allright; one o’clock to-morrow—forty a week tostart.”’ 

And that was all—no, not quite all. Dixon began to 
say something about the good old days on the Star, but 
the words stuck in his throat when he saw Warren was not 
listening. The city editor was checking up the advance 
schedule of the day’s events, and Dixon, irresolute for a 
few seconds, slipped out of the office without completing 
the sentence. He had hoped that Warren would agree 
that the old days were good days; given the slightest 
encouragement he might even have said that he was 
sorry the Bishop Harkness joke had turned out badly. 
He was not really sorry, of course; but to say so might 
have smoothed his path a trifle in case the Elephant should 


ever recall the friendly tip given him that rainy night in. 


Jerry’s place. So Dixon left with his thanks unsaid. 

Before he was out of the building he told himself that 
the city editor of the Sphere was a lucky big stiff. Time 
had made no difference in the size of Lee Dixon, body or 
soul. The only improvement was in his work. Twenty 
years had made him a good reporter—almost a great 
one—with a keen sense of news values and the ability to 
tell a story in short, whiplash sentences that presented the 
facts, and at the same time outlined a mental picture, the 
details to be filled in by the imagination of the reader. 
He was a distinct addition to the staff of the paper, and 
this the Elephant noted. with grim satisfaction, raising 
Dixon’s salary to fifty dollars a week. 

Dixon should have been grateful; but, instead of grati- 
tude, there was in him a vague feeling of resentment, which 
soon crystallized into the firm belief that.in some way 
Warren had wronged him. The other reporters swore by 
their city editor; Dixon swore at him, sneering whenever 
Warren’s name was mentioned. 

“Didn’t I know him when he was a big, fumble-footed 
cub?” he would say. ‘“‘Now look at him! All swelled up 
like a toy balloon! Mark my words, he’ll bust some day.” 

Billy Williams, another reporter, heard this once too 
often. 

“Seems to me, Dixon, the boss has been pretty good to 
you!” 

“And why wouldn’t he be?” was the retort. 
wouldn’t he? Didn’t I teach him all he knows?” 

‘According to your own statement,” grinned Williams, 
“that ain’t much. If there’s anything makes me tired 
it’s a member of the I-knew-him-when Club. Get onto 
yourself !”’ 

Dixon was not popular, but he was used to unpopularity. 
It was another of his boasts that he held his jobs on 
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“I’ve Got a Whale of a Story, Juambo—a Whale of a Story!’’ 


ability, not personality or pull; and this boast was his 
truest one. If the Elephant suspected Dixon’s attitude 
toward him there was not the slightest hint of it in the 
city editor’s manner; and because of this Dixon came 
gradually to entertain another delusion quite worthy of 
his wizened soul: he believed that Warren treated him 
well because he was afraid of him. So it will be seen that 
Dixon was conceited as well as malicious. 

This was the state of affairs when the Shields murder 
shocked the entire state. David Shields was a retired 
capitalist of immense fortune, whose hobby was sane 
philanthropy. He believed in education for the young; 
but even more he believed in filling empty stomachs, and 
his private charities ran well into six figures yearly. The 
deserving poor had reason to bless him because of the 
Christmas spirit that lived in his heart from January to 
December, and perhaps no man ever had so much money 
and so many friends at the same time. 

“Old Davy,” as he was affectionately called, was a fine, 
clean citizen and a credit to the age that produced him; 
in every way he deserved the affection and esteem in 
which he was held. Imagine, then, the twin waves of 
horror and indignation which followed the news that 
David Shields had been done to death by a vindictive 
Italian gardener. 

On the afternoon of September 22, 19—, the aged 
philanthropist was found dead in the greenhouse behind 
his residence. There was but one mark of violence on the 
body—a bullet hole in the chest. 

Suspicion pointed toward the gardener, an’ Italian 
named Antonio Lorenzi. Little was known of the man 
save that he had not long been in the employ of Shields, 
and his work had proved unsatisfactory—so much so that 
he had been notified that at the end of the week he might 
look elsewhere. Lorenzi had argued with Mr. Shields and 
thereafter had seemed sullen and ugly. 

Half an hour before the discovery of the crime Lorenzi 
had been seen coming from the greenhouse, evidently very 
much excited about something. He left the premises by 
the rear gate and a housemaid employed next door had 
seen him running down the alley. 

Suspicion became certainty when Officer Halloran ar- 
rested Lorenzi in the act of boarding a train. This was 
shortly after dark. Though not informed of the reason for 
his arrest, the Italian at once broke into a passionate 
denial of the crime, exclaiming over and over in broken 
English that he was a good man and no murderer; some- 
one else had killed his boss. 

“An’ how did you know your boss was killed?” de- 
manded Halloran. ‘‘Cut out that jabberin’ an’ come 
quiet or I’ll knock your block off!” 

When searched, a thirty-two caliber revolver was found 
in the gardener’s pocket, the trigger resting upon an empty 
shell. The other chambers were loaded. 

“Knew about the murder, did he?” growled the desk 
sergeant, sniffing of the weapon. ‘“‘This is what he done 
it with; it’s been fired lately. Boys, it’s a dead-open-and- 
shut case. Lock him 
up. Yeh; I 
hear you sayin’ you 
didn’t doit. Tellthat 
to the judge!” 

Antonio Lorenzi 
was booked on a 
charge of murder, and 
later some reporters 
were allowed to ask 
him questionsthrough 
aninterpreter. Dixon 
was one of them. 

The story told by 
the Italian was so 
wildly improbable 
that it strengthened 
the case against him; 
even the stolid inter- 
preter winked as he 
translated Lorenzi’s 
answers. 

“Ask him where he 
was and what he was 
doing between one 
o'clock and three this 
afternoon.” 

“He says he was 
trimming a tree on the 
front lawn.” 

“Ask him if he went 
into the greenhouse at 
all.’ 

“Yes; hewent there 
foraminute. Hesays 
he saw his boss on the 
floor, dead.” 

“Then what did he 
do?” 

“He says he ran 
away.” 
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“Ask him why he didn’t give the alarm.” 

“He says he was afraid they would think he did it.’ 

“‘ Ask him if he wasn’t sore because he was going to lose 
his job.” 

“He says he was sore. It was a good job, he says, and 
he wanted to keep it; but the boss didn’t know anything 
about flowers.” 

“Slip this one over on him quick and take him by sur- 
prise: Didn’t he shoot his boss because he was sore about 
losing the job?”’ 

“He says no, no! God is his judge; he didn’t do it.” 

“Ask him if he heard a shot fired while he was trimming 
that tree.”’ 

“He says no; he didn’t hear anything.” 

And so on for an hour or more. Third-degree methods 
drew nothing but frenzied denials. The consensus of 
opinion was that hanging was much too good for Antonio 
Lorenzi. 

The complete chain of evidence, as presented to the 
_ coroner’s jury, would have damned a saint from heaven, 
much more a shivering and frightened Italian gardener. 
The same evidence was hurried to the grand jury, which 
promptly found an indictment; and. the prisoner next 
appeared in court, where he was arraigned. 

Lorenzi was without counsel or means, so the judge 
yawned behind his hand and assigned as counsel for the 
defense a fledgling just out of law school; whereupon that 
young man whispered to a friend that it was hell to lose 
one’s very first big case. The indictment was read, a true 
copy thereof presented to the defendant, and Antonio 
Lorenzi entered a plea of not guilty. This was on Monday 
and the case was set for trial on the following Wednesday. 
When aman has neither money nor friends, and there is need 
of a public example, the law puts on seven-league boots. 


That afternoon Lee Dixon was in the office of the prop- 
erty clerk at the Central Police Station on business con- 
nected with another case. Sergeant Mullane, a kindly old 
soul and in his way a bit of a philosopher, was wrapping up 
some bloodstained garments. 

“What you got there, sarge?’’ asked Dixon. 

““The evidence in the Shields case,’’ answered the officer. 
“Want to see it?” 

He spread the various articles upon the counter— a grue- 
some collection—and Dixon glanced at them in a casual 
manner. He had often seen such things before. 

Sergeant Mullane picked up the revolver that 
had been found in Lorenzi’s possession and shook 
his head as he regarded it. 

“A dirty, cheap little four-dollar gun,” said 
he. ‘That would be a big price for it—and it 
killed a millionaire! He was a good man too— 
God rest his soul! Now, what could 
have got into the Dago to make him do a trick 
like that?” 

“The Lord knows,” said Dixon absently. 
“Crazy, I guess. He’ll get his, all right. It’s a 
dead-open-and-shut case.” 

“Not a question about it,’ said Sergeant 
Mullane; ‘but nothing they can do to the Dago 
will bring Davy Shields back 
again. He’s gone; and 
many’s the poor, homeless, 
friendless divvle that’ll miss 
him thiswinter. . . . See, 
here’s the bullet that did it.”’ 

The sergeant opened a 
plain manila envelope and 
shook out of it a cylindrical 
chunk of lead. It wasslightly 
mushroomed at the point of 
impact, but the butt end of 
the slug retained its original 
shape and was unmarked 
save for the identification 
marks scratched on it by 
the autopsy surgeon. 

“*Let’sseeit,’’ said Dixon, 
taking the bullet. 

“Nothing much to look 
at,” babbled the garrulous 
old man; “‘but what a dif- 
ference it'll make to a lot 
of folks this winter! 
There goes my phone. 
be right back.” 

Left alone at the counter, 
Dixon weighed the bullet in 
his palm; and then, out of 
sheer idleness and for no 
other reason, he picked up 
the revolver and tried to fit 
the butt end of the slug into 
the muzzle of the weapon. 

Instantly his attitude 
changed from carelessness 
to startled and acute atten- 
tion—a glance told him all 
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““You’ve Got to Listen to Me! It’s a Matter of 
Life or Death’’ 


he wanted to know and much more than he could under- 
stand. As Dixon stood there, staring first at the bit of lead 
and then at the barrel of the revolver, he heard the tele- 
phone receiver click back on its hook, and the sound waked 
his reportorial instinct. 

When Sergeant Mullane returned he found the evidence 
in the Shields case on the counter and Dixon very much 
engrossed in the manufacture of a brown-paper cigarette; 
but the officer could not have guessed that the reporter 
held his breath until the slug was safely back inits envelope 
again. 

“A little thing,”’ 
a human being.” 

“Yes,” said Dixon. “Yes, sarge; and it might easily 
mean the life of another one.” 

““And I hope it does!” ejaculated Sergeant Mullane. 
“We've got too many murdering Dagos in this country 
already.” 

Dixon remained, chatting, until he saw the cord knotted 
about the bundle of evidence. Then he took his departure. 


said Mullane; ‘“‘but it meant the life of 


Late that night Dixon called on his city editor and 
closed the door behind him. 

“Why all this secrecy?’’ demanded Warren. 

““Because I’ve got something that mustn’t leak outside 
this office. I’ve got a whale of a story, Jumbo—a whale of 
a story!’’ 

At the sound of the old nickname Warren’s eyebrows 
rose the sixteenth part of an inch and there was a chilly 
pause in the conversation. 

“Well?” said Warren at length. 

“Now don’t get stuffy!’’ Dixon tried to pass it off with 
a laugh. ‘You used to be ——” 

“What is this story?” 

The city editor ignored Dixon’s conciliatory manner and 
brought him immediately to business. 

“Tt’s the Shields murder case. You know what they’ve 
got on the gardener, Lorenzi, don’t you? Not a thing in 
the world but circumstantial evidence; but up to now 
nobody has even hinted that they might not have the 
right man.” 

““Nonsense!”’? said Warren. ‘‘He’d quarreled with 
Shields; he was seen coming from the greenhouse and run- 
ning away; he knew that a murder had been committed, 
and they found the gun on him, with one chamber empty. 

That alone is enough to 


hang him.” 
“You think so, do you?”’ 
sneered Dixon. “‘It’s a good 


thing for Lorenzi that they 
did find the gun. It may be 
enough to free him!”’ 

The city editor’s swivel 
chair whined as he leaned 


forward. 
“Free him—how?” 
“Because,” said Dixon, 


insolent in his triumph, ‘“‘the 
gun they found on Lorenzi 
was a thirty-two, but the 
shot that killed Shields was 
fired from a thirty-eight!” 

“No!’’ ejaculated 
Warren. 

“And I tell you—yes!”’ 

“How did you find this 
out?” 

“T had my suspicions 
right along,’ lied Dixon, 
“and to-day I went to the 
property room at police 
headquarters and got a peek 
attheevidence. They didn’t 
know what I was after— 
the boneheads! Yousee, it’s 
such a dead-open-and-shut 
case against Lorenzi that the 
police and everybody else 
take it for granted, and let it 
goat that. Nobody thought 
to look at the bullet after it 
was taken from the body— 
they were so certain it came 
out of that empty shell.” 

“Could the Italian have 
had another gun and thrown 
it away?” 

“Not a chance in the 
world! It takes a mighty 
smart criminal to think that 
far ahead and plant evidence 
for his defense, and Lorenzi 
ain’t smart. He’s just a 
stupid fool or he never would 
have blatted out to the po- 
lice as soon as they caught 
him. I’ve had an inter- 
preter pegging away at him 


for two hours to-night—just going over and over his story 
and trying to trip him up somewhere; and it’s the e same. 
one he told when he was arrested—not a change in ‘any. 
where, and he sticks to it like glue. 

“That’s what makes me think it’s the truth; ain iien| 
you come to analyze it every single thing that points to his. | 
guilt might just as easily point to his i Innocence. Shields. 
was dead when he found him—dead in the greenhouse 
where Lorenzi worked most of the time. Ain’t it natural 
that an ignorant foreigner should lose his head ang run 
away?” 

“How does he account for the empty shell in the thirty. 
two?” 

“‘Hasy enough. Says he went out for a walk that night 
before the murder and took a shot at a dog that tried to bite 
him. He told us that the first night. Everybody was so 
sure it was a lie that nobody took the trouble to check it up. 
It was barely mentioned in the papers.” 

““Where was he when he took the shot at the dog?” 

“That’s the trouble. He doesn’t know the town very 
well and can’t describe the exact neighborhood; but, once 
this story is printed, someone is sure to turn up who Heard 
that shot fired. Then if there’s a mean white dog any- 
where round that much of Lorenzi’s story is substantiated. 
Shall I write what I’ve got about the bullet?” Sy. 

“Wait a second. When does he come up for trial? 

“Wednesday morning. They’re railroading him for te 
sake of the example.” 

““Y ou’resure nobody else knows about the thirty-eight?” 

“Positive; and it’s wrapped up now with the bundl 
and ready to go to court. It’ll be noticed there, sure! A 
you’ve got to do is put the gun and the slug side by sit le— 
a child would tumble to it.’ ee 

“We'll beat them to it,” said the city editor. “Do 
a word to anybody and see what you can find out to-mo. 
Check up on the dog story and we’ll spring the whole’ 
Wednesday morning. It’ll be an eye-opener, sure!” 

“Well, don’t forget who went out and got it,” said Di 
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N TUESDAY afternoon, as Warren stepped out o 
elevator on the editorial floor of the Sphere Buil 
he was accosted by a pale, shabby stranger who a 
his way. 
“I came here to see the editor of this paper,’ * said th 1e 
man, speaking rapidly and with a nervous twitch at the left 
side of his mouth. “I’ve got important business with him; 
but because I won’t tell what it is'they won’t let me in. 
And it says at the head of your editorial column that this 
paper is the servant of the public!” a 
Warren glanced at the man and received an unpleasant 
impression. His extreme pallor, his wandering eyes and his 
twitching lips told their own story. 
“Dope!” thought the city editor, and tried to shoulder 
his way to the door of the editorial rooms. ia 
The man seized his arm and held it in a grip that bit ir 
the flesh. 
“You’ve got to listen to me! It’s a matter of lifsier 
death. Look here!”” He drew an afternoon paper from his 
pocket and thrust it at Warren. “To-morrow they re going 
to try that Italian gardener for murder. It’s wrong, I tell 
you—wrong!”’ The man’s voicerosesharply. “‘Itsays here 
that he has no defense; it says they’ll hang him—don’ 
yet! Give me just a minute! Can’t you understand? ' 
Italian is innocent! I can swear to it! He didn’t sho 
Shields any more than you did. He ¥ 
Warren drew the man into a corner. 
“Not quite so loud,’’ said he soothingly. “ What’s this 
about Shields?’”’ But the thread was broken. The m: 
wavered; his eyes grew vague. ‘What about Shields?” 
prompted Warren. “‘You wanted to tell me about him, 
didn’t you?” > 
“Shields?” said the man, recovering himself with an 
effort. ‘‘Shields? Oh, yes. They said he was a 
philanthropist; they said he helped the poor. It was a lie! 
I tried him—I wrote him letters—dozens of ’em. I even 
told him why I wanted the money, and finally what did I 
get? This!’”” He fumbled in his pockets and produced a 
worn envelope. “I got a letter from him saying that my 
case would be investigated. Who investigated it? The 
police! They tried to prove I was crazy. They wanted | b0 3 
lock me up; but I got out, and then ——” 
“Yes; goon,” said Warren. “‘ What did you do then?” 
A look of cunning crept into the man’s eyes, and h 
shook his head. 
“That’s the part I’m not going to tell,” saidhe. 
“But you said the Italian was innocent,” pena 
Warren. o 
“He is!’’ cried the man fiercely. “I can prove it too.” 
“T don’t believe you.” It was meant as a taunt and it 
succeeded admirably. P 
“T say I can prove it—and I will! This man Lorenzi— 
they found a revolver on him, didn’t they? ‘Damning evi 
dence’—that’s what the newspapers called it! Fools! A 
thirty-two-caliber revolver it was.’’ Here the man low- 
ered his voice to a hoarse whisper. ‘Why didn’t they look 
at the bullet? Why didn’t they?” 5 
(Concluded on Page 64) 
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by jealousy that he could find no rest. And why? 
Because, forsooth, his duchess preferred a younger 
man! The selfish fellow was beside himself; fury seized 


Tov ie was an aged Duke of Hanover so consumed 


a had the handsome Count of Koenigsmarck arrested 
and thrown bodily into a hot oven. 

Does it not exceed the bounds of credibility, m’sieu? As 
Madame Patsy would say—Can you beat it? Neverthe- 
less, those are the facts. And his inhuman cruelty did not 
stop there. No; not content with separating the lovers, 
the wretch took up a position at the oven door and jeer- 
ingly inquired of the unhappy youth if it were warm enough 
for him. 

T mention this historical incident, my friend, because it 
reveals the havoc wrought by the passion of jealousy—and 
jealousy was the root of much dissension in the domestic 
life of the Hickses that caused me acute distress. M’sieu 
Joe was madly infatuated with his wife. Did she so much 
as glance at a prepossessing stranger, he would glower and 
mutter vague threats of an intention to bust somebody 
first thing somebody knew. 

Do not judge him too harshly, my friend. None are 
wholly immune to its pangs. 

I am persuaded there can be no love without a measure 
of jealousy in some form. 

Take Madame Patsy herself. She affected indifference 
toward her husband’s activities and was wont to scoff at 
the smallest display of tenderness, but to one who knows 
women as I do it was plain that she, too, was smitten with 
the malady. 

“For the love of Mike, take off that tie!” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Tt’s far too loud for your age.”’ 

M’sieu Joe winked at me and grinned. 
enough,” he assured her. 

- “Yes, and that’s just the trouble. Here I’m not thirty 
yet and I’m getting yellow and look a sight a 

“Oh, you ain’t so bad, Patsy.” 

“And you'll be exactly like you are now when you’re 
seventy.” 

“Why not?” he returned with maddening complacence. 
“Maybe I’ll start out with the boys agin then.”’ 

“Tt’d be just like you,” declared madame vehemently. 
“And I pity her from the bottom of my heart!” 

“Pity who?” 

“Your second.” 

M’sieu Joe whistled and said slowly: ‘‘ You don’t caleu- 
late to stay among us, then?” 

“Tf I did die,” she burst out, “‘you’d get another inside 
of six months.” 

“Uh-uh! Not me!” 

“Yes you would too. Men’re all alike. Any young she 
who comes along can twist one round her finger. But you 
might at least wait a year!” 

“Me marry again, after all I’ve been through?” cried 
her husband. ‘‘Wow! No, ma’am!” 

“That’s all right too. You’d be as easy as the others. If 
she had the looks all she’d have to do—well, Mrs. Field 
and I were saying only yesterday that we’re just scared to 
die. That’s the truth. Some designing hussy—why, you 
and Sam would be scoutin’ the day after the funeral.” 

“Just try us and see,” challenged M’sieu Joe. 

Madame gave him one look and addressed her next 
words to me: 

“When you get married, Henree, I hope you'll treat 
your wife like a lady, no matter how hard it is for you.” 

“Shot in the Atlantic!” interjected my friend. “‘Shucks, 
Frenchy’s got too much sense ever to marry.” 

“On the contrary,” I rejoined, somewhat nettled, “‘it is 
my intention to wed just as soon as I can find the lady of 
my choice.’ 

He was staggered and, for the moment, incredulous, but 
perceiving from my determined air that I was thoroughly 
s earnest he cast on me a look of the utmost commisera- 

ion. 

“You poor boob!” he murmured, and got up from the 
table and went out. Presently we heard him singing in the 
next room: 


“T feel spry 


The scene is in an ’wmble ’ome where poverty holds sway, 
A woman watches at the window since the break of day; 
Her baby cries for papa, but no answer greets the name, 
He’s searching the great city, some employment to obtain. 
A former lover chances by and sees their sorry plight, 
He offers her his wealth untold to fly with him that night; 
She looks at him with proud disdain, he shrinks beneath her 
scorn, 


_ As pointing to the door she says—“ You cow-hard, you, 
| begone!” 


| His voice soared to a doleful whine, with quavers at the 
and of each line. 
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“T love my husband dearly, my baby so sincerely, 
Were I to leave them now their hearts would break; 
So leave me now forever, your gold will tempt me never, 
For rags’re royal raiment when worn for virtue’s 
sake.” 


Just then she hears her husband’s step, her heart is beat- 
ing fast, 

He rushes in the room and shouts, ‘‘Dear Mary, 
I’ve work at last!”’ 

She nestles 


““Good gee!” cried madame, ‘‘you’ll drive me 
crazy. Can that stuff!” 

My friend instantly desisted, but a moment 
later he called back in a resentful tone: ‘‘It’s right 
queer how you never will let me sing. That’s the 
sweetest song ever wrote too.” 

With this dictum I could not bring myself to 
agree. While the sentiments expressed by the 
faithful wife were doubtless praiseworthy, the con- 
duct of the lover lacked verisimilitude. Indeed, 
neither the theme nor the form equaled any of 
several that occurred to me. 

“That ain’t singing,” retorted madame. 
sounds like you’re standing on wet grass.” 

We heard him grumble; then: ‘“‘You got your duds 
packed up, Patsy? Best: see to it right now, because the 
train goes at ten and the car’ll be at the door at 9:30 
sharp.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” she replied. 
o'clock.” 

But the reminder served its purpose, and after finishing 
her coffee she ascended the stairs to superintend the pack- 
ing. For we had decided, m’sieu, to spend the winter on 
the Coast. Yes; after long persuasion she had convinced 
her husband that it was absurd to remain amid blustering 
winds and abrupt changes of temperature when we might 
be basking in sunshine. 

We caught the train by the fraction of a minute, and as 
madame was fatigued from a hard day’s shopping she 
retired at once. 

They had engaged a stateroom; my berth was Lower 7, 
almost in the center of the car. 

The weather was sharp, my bed warm, and I slept 
soundly; yet in the sudden hush that succeeded the rattle 
and jolting when we stopped at a station I invariably woke. 
During one of these intervals some passengers climbed 
aboard and I was further disturbed by the strident tones 
of a gentleman reasoning with the conductor. 

“But I tell you I telegraphed ahead,” he maintained 
stoutly. “‘A section for my daughters and a lower for 
myself.” 

“Very sorry, but you’re not down here at all, sir.”’ 

“Look at that again, brother. Huckens. Got the name? 
H-u-c-k-e-n-s.” 

“There must be a mistake somewhere. We’re full up 
except Section 5, and that was booked for a party named 
Johnson, but he didn’t turn up. You aren’t him by any 
chance?” 

The gentleman warmly assured him that he was not— 
and neither was he Jones or Murphy or Schultz. Having 
started in this vein, he was proceeding to tell with admi- 
rable force and clarity what he knew of the railway and its 
operating force, when a soft feminine voice interrupted: 
“Oh, dad, never mind! If your wire wasn’t delivered it 
isn’t his fault. Is Section 5 occupied yet, conductor?”’ 

“No, madam. [J held it, thinking Mr. Johnson might get 
on here. But this is the last stop.” 

“Then why can’t we have it?” 

“You can. I’ll fix you up right now.” 

Followed some argument as to the division of the berths. 
You will scarcely believe it, m’sieu, in these days and 
times, but the young ladies actually wished their father to 
occupy the lower while they scaled a ladder and doubled 
up in the one above. He would not listen to this arrange- 
ment. 

“¥ou couldn’t both sleep there,’ he objected. ‘‘There 
ain’t room. One of you’d be bound to fall out. Besides, 
I’m not so old as all that. Fetch me the steps, boy! And 
you two crawl in below.” 

His will prevailed, and they disposed themselves accord- 
ingly. My curiosity strongly stirred, I peeped out to 
ascertain what manner of persons these travelers might be, 
but the light was dim and I could distinguish nothing. I 
lay down again to sleep. 

It may be that I dozed; at any rate it was assuredly 
some hours later when subdued voices in the next berth 
gradually penetrated my consciousness: 

“T’ve just got to get a drink. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

The answer came sleepily: ‘‘ Ring for the porter then.” 

“‘T don’t like to. It’d wake the whole car.” 

“Then go yourself.” 


oe It 


“Tt’s only eight 


Als I Neared Her 
She Turned Her 

Head. My Fondest - 
Imaginings Were Exceeded ‘ 
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“T believe I will. Everybody’s asleep and I can sneak 
back in a second.” 

“Well,” acquiesced the other with a sigh. 

Next I became aware that one of the occupants of 
Lower 5 was cautiously emerging. I turned over, with my 
back to the,aisle, and resolutely closed my eyes, but hardly 
had I settled the covers when there came a patter of bare 
feet. They stopped opposite my berth, and before I could 
move a muscle the blanket was jerked off my. shoulders 
and a young lady flounced into bed beside me...» 

“Oh!” she whispered with an exultant shiver. ‘‘The 
conductor nearly saw me!”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to offer felicitations on 
her fortunate escape, but luckily I restrained the impulse. 
Yes; I lay there, scarcely daring to breathe and tingling 
with apprehension of what would happen when the lady 
discovered her error. 

Have you ever been a duckshooter, m’sieu? Then you 
know what it is to listen to them come tearing out of the 
heavens and settle in the water. 

Bien, she snuggled under the covers and said: ‘That 
idiot of a porter left the steps right in the middle of the 
aisle and I bruised my knee terribly.” 

“The wretch!’’ was my involuntary exclamation. 

One bound, and she was out. I heard her cautiously 
groping for Section 5. A whispered question and she crept 
inthere. Ensued a low-voiced colloquy—she was confiding 
the adventure to her sister. And at the thought I began to 
burn with mortification. Perhaps that will surprise you, 
my friend, since the mistake was not my fault. But I 
could appreciate the humiliation she would feel, and so 
became a victim of the most exquisite agony. Gooseflesh 
broke out all over me. 

Otherwise the impression she left was distinctly agree- 
able. There lingered in the air a faint, delicate aroma of 
valley lilies. It was at once elusive and penetratingly 
sweet. Surely one who possessed a taste so refined must 
unite in her person a superior mind with the most charming 
physical attractions—thus I reasoned. Would you not 
consider such deductions sound, m’sieu? 

These speculations disturbed my repose deliciously and 
sleep was slow in coming. When finally I passed to oblivion 
lily of the valley mingled with my dreams. 

We were at rest in the railway yards of the terminus and 
passengers were busily engaged in packing up their effects 
to alight when I opened my eyes next morning. I woke 
with a curious sense of well-being and expectancy such as I 
had not experienced since boyhood. Ah, my friend, there 
is no thrill in life comparable with that sensation of joyous 
hope, beatific peace and eagerness commingled that is 
roused in us by the dawn of love. 

In my memory still lingered the aroma of valley lilies. I 
put my head out of the curtains and took a discreet survey. 
No. 5 was vacant! The beds were already made up. 

You may well believe that I came out of that berth 
speedily. It had been my intention to rise early, and here 
I was among the last. With my clothes trailing from my 
arms I rushed to the smoking compartment and made a 
hasty toilet. Indeed, I was obliged to forego the morning 
shave, much as I deplore the spectacle of a gentleman 
appearing at any hour with stubble on his chin; my hair 
received a few deft touches and that was all; it was impos- 
sible for me to do anything for my mustache. No; leaving 
that as it was, I hurried out to find the porter in order to 
ascertain what had become of the occupants of No. 5. 

The rascal was nowhere about. Perhaps they were in 
the dining car? I went there. 


12 THE 


M’sieu Joe and his wife sat at a table near the door, 
placidiy partaking of eggs and bacon. He hailed me 
cheerfully: ‘‘Comeon, Henree. Getsome food under 
your belt before we go. It’s five miles to the hotel.” 

Several other tables were occupied and there was 
a sprinkling of ladies among these diners, but intui- 
tion told me that none was the one I sought. Two 
were of passably pleasing appearance, it is true, but 
when you have said that you have said everything. 

Madame Patsy inquired: “‘Got a cold?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“The way you were sniffin’,” she said, ‘‘I thought 
maybe you had.” 

I excused myself, quickly swallowed a boiled egg 
and cup of coffee, and again went in search 
of the porter. 

“Why,” said the Ethiopian, ‘“‘they done 
got off as quick as evah we stopped, cap, 
and I nevah did see nobody in such a hurry 
as them ladies was. Wow! They sho’ did 
make that ol’ gen’l’man step lively now.” 

I was thunderstruck. All my glowing 
air-castles faded like bubbles on the wind. 
She had gone—and I had not even seen 
her! I had forgotten the father’sname and 
the porter did not know it; the conductor 
had long since departed. So nothing re- 
mained to establish her identity but a 
haunting fragrance of valley lilies. That 
and the knowledge that she had a bruised 
knee. Not especially practical clues, you 
must admit, m’sieu. But Henri Giraud 
never abandons hope. I have learned 
that the lesson of lifeis to live bravely. 
The obstacles were great, but they 
were not insurmountable. They 
could be overcome. 

Therefore 7’ a? fail bonne contenance 
ad mauvais jeu, and we three piled into 
a car and were whirled to our hotel. 
Having bespoken rooms in advance, 
we secured good ones fronting on the 
sea and, soon settled, I descended to 
the lobby. For it was my purpose 
to pursue the quest without loss of 
a second, to follow it until I had 
found her. I am not impressionable, 
but, like all strong men, when once attracted I persist. 

In order that no development of the hunt should 
catch me unprepared, I had donned my most becom- 
ing attire—a soft suit of brown, with a silk shirt of 
dull yellow with green stripes, a green tie, tan shoes, 
flesh-colored silk socks and a green Alpine hat. The 
tout ensemble was decidedly fetching, with a dash of 
the Continentalin it, and I remarked that the male loungers 
eyed me enviously. Indeed, they could not restrain their 
admiration. 

“Do you see it too?” 
neighbor. 

A wide, mirrored corridor led from the lobby to the 
writing room, and I remarked that it was much favored of 
the ladies. Numbers of them were constantly parading to 
and from the room, and the volume of their correspondence 
must have been prodigious. Here was the very spot for 
observation. If the adorable being I desired to find were 
in the hotel at all it seemed measurably probable that she 
would find occasion to pass along this corridor. Therefore 
I seated myself in an embrasure,. prepared to spend the 
entire day there if necessary. 

Many richly dressed and charming women went past 
and my olfactory nerves were assailed by every variety of 
perfume; but none was lily of the valley. Néanmoins, I 
found the search not unpleasant. However much they 
might affect nonchalance, the dear creatures could not be 
indifferent to my presence, and many were the bewildering 
glances that rested on me. To these I responded with dis- 
cretion, but never for a moment wavered in my purpose. 

While thus employed, a stocky fellowin plain dark clothes 
sauntered several times along the corridor. His hands were 
behind his back and his manner was careless, but I could 
detect that he was scrutinizing me narrowly all the same. 
Twice he approached ladies in the door of the writing room 
and conferred with them, and presently he strode up to me. 

“Say, do you smell anything peculiar round here?” 

“No, sir, I do not,” I replied, greatly taken aback. 

“Maybe you’ve got adenoids then?”’ 

“Nor that either.” 

“Then what d’you mean by it, hey? What’re you 
sniffin’ at? These ladies tell me you’ve insulted ’em!”’ he 
exclaimed angrily. 

I was dumfounded. To be accused of anything so base 
robbed me of speech. 

“You come along with me,” he continued. ‘We don’t 
stand for your kind round here. And I’d advise you to 
come quiet too. I’m the house detective.” 

I might have known it from his feet. But that he should 
mistake me for that most detestable of the human species, 
a masher, roused my ire. 


one asked wonderingly of his 


And I'd Advise You to 


“‘You Come Along With Me. 
Come Quiet Too’’ 


“There has been a mistake—a serious mistake. I’m 
looking for a lady 

“That’s no reason you should make up to everyone you 
see, is it? If you’re waiting here for a lady, why can’t you 
sit still and behave until she comes along? Who is she 
anyhow? Where ——” 

“That,” I replied, ‘‘is precisely what I do not know. 
Wait—hear me out, m’sieu—I have never seen this lady: 
My only means of identification is the odor of valley lilies. 
But find her I must.” 

While I was speaking he gazed at me intently, and now 
he dropped into a chair at my side. 

“Sure,” he said soothingly. “I see now. You’re Julius 
Cesar.” 

“T am not.” 

“Or Napoleon Bonaparte maybe? Now ain’t you?” 

“Nor the great emperor either. What is the meaning of 
this foolery, m’sieu?”’ 

“Then-if you ain’t a nut,” he exploded, ‘‘what the Sam 
Hill is all this monkey business about? Huh? To go 
smellin’ like a hound pup for somebody you never laid eyes 
on! For two pins I’d run you in right now, and send for 
a vet.” 

It was plain that only appeasement could save me. 

“Sir,” I said earnestly, ‘‘the services of a vet are entirely 
superfluous. I admit that my behavior is odd to a degree 
and perhaps difficult of comprehension, but reflect on 
my case. Consider the situation of a man in love, who 
doesn’t know’’—at this juncture I discreetly pressed a 
twenty-dollar bill into his hand—‘“‘what would you do in 
similar ——” 

“In love?” he echoed. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so in the 
first place? That’s something different. No fool play you 
could pull would surprise me now, Buddy. I’ve been there 
myself.” Then he glanced toward the writing room and 
added: 

“But you can’t chase a lady up the way you’re doing, 
you know. It’s too metropolitan for this burg and is liable 
to land you in the ding-a-ling wagon. But come along 
with me and we’ll talk it over. It begins to look like I’d 
made a mistake in your case.” 

The result of our conference was that the worthy fellow 
volunteered to assist me. In such a delicate task, he pointed 
out, trained intelligence would count for much, and he was 
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willing to aid me in imitating a bloodhound for no other 
consideration than a trifling reward in the event of triumph. 

“How does a hundred sound?” he asked carelessly, \ 

“Fifty would be more agreeable. For consider, m’siey— 
the search must end in a day, one way or the other.” 

He reluctantly agreed, and we parted on that under- 
standing. Twice in the course of the morning he came to 
me hotfoot with the announcement that he had found her. 
But his sense of smell had deceived him. Once it was a 
short blond woman as fat as a butter-ball, who wheezed 
at every step. 

“‘Heliotrope,”’ I declared with conviction when still the 
length of the room from her. 

The second proved to be a forbidding creature of middle 
age, all bones and angles. It was inconceivable how he 
could ‘have made such a blunder. More heinous yet, the 
aroma that to him seemed lily of the valley was in 
reality garlic. 

Noon found us unrewarded. M’sieu Joe and his 
wife had gone to spend the day with some friends, so 
that I was obliged to eat alone; but this ee 
accorded well with my mood. 

Emerging into the mirrored corridor about two 
o’clock, my nostrils suddenly began to twitch. Could 
it be? I was all on fire, for the aroma that reached 
me, my friend, was lily of the valley. Faint and elusive, 
subtly alluring, it was yet unmistakable. 

A young lady was passing through the door of the 
writing room. I caught only a glimpse of her back 
and the proud poise of her head, but that was suffi- 
cient. Every fiber of my being cried out that it wasshe. 

You will marvel at the temerity I now displayed, 
m’sieu. For I entered the room and approached the 
table at which she sat, addressing a letter. A delicious 
trepidation caused a slight trembling of my limbs, but 
otherwise I was outwardly calm. 

As Ineared her she turned her head. I was ravished. 
My fondest imaginings were exceeded. Blue eyes 
that looked straight into mine; hair of silky black; a 
creamy skin glowing with the hue of health; heavy 
brows and a mouth meant for laughter—all that I saw 
in my first admiring survey. Then I bowed. 

““Ma’m’selle,” I began respectfully, “all day I 8 
been hunting for you. If 
* “That’s mighty kind of you,” she returned with 
brisk heartiness. ‘‘They surely are attentive in this 
hotel. Please mail it right away and you can keep the 
change.” 

With that she thrust the letter into my inert hands, 
following it with the pressure of a dime against my 
palm. Fain would I have sunk through the floor; the 
one woman in the world I desired to impress had 
taken me for one of those beardless youths employed 
to ery the names of guests in the lobby and barbershop 
and bar! While I stood there, staring stupidly at the mis- 
sive, she rose and went out. Did my eyes deceive me or 
was she laughing? 

After that, what was there to do? I had no choice—I 
posted the letter. Yes, m’sieu; I posted it and put eight 
cents aside for future use. They should be my weapon 
when opportunity offered. 

That done, I hurried off to find the detective and 
acquaint him with the news. A bellhop gave the informa- 
tion that he was diligently hunting for me. We met near 
the entrance. He was panting. 

“Got her!’ he cried joyously. ‘‘No mistake about it 
this time. She’s a peach, Buddy. Hurry up. She’s just 
got back from a ride with her dad, and they’re at the 
elevator.” 

I smiled at him tolerantly. ‘‘Pardon me,” I corrected, 
‘but I have this moment seen her in the writing room.” 

“Come on. Don’t stall,” he barked. “All I ask is for 
you to take one look. It’s lily of the valley too, or I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

He seized my arm and half dragged, half piloted me to 
the elevators near the west entrance. And there I caught 
sight of her, by the side of an elderly gentleman with a 
sparse white beard. 

“Get closer up,” he whispered, “and you can make sure.” 

It was needless. I had already recognized my charmer, 
in spite of the fact that she was wearing a hat and coat. 
To humor the detective, however, I mingled with the 
throng waiting to ascend. There could be no possible 
doubt—the perfume was lily of the valley. 

“Maybe I’m poor, hey?” he exulted at my ear. “How 
about that fifty, Buddy?” a 

I was about to reassure him when my attention was 
drawn to a young lady crossing the lobby toward us. The 
detective perceived her at the same moment and his mouth 
opened in ludicrous amazement. Well it might, m’sieu, for 
the lady advancing upon us was the one who had humili- 
ated me. 

“Two of ’em!”’ exclaimed my ally. 

“Twins!” 

“And they use the same scent!” © 

“Alas, yes.” 

“Which one is yours?” 

“T do not know.” 
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“Fell!” he said. ‘‘Let’s get away from here before I go 
dippy too. This beats me.” 

T would have preferred to remain, but he tucked his 
hand under my arm and I went along willy-nilly. 

“Their name,”’ he informed me, “is Huckens. Mother 
dead. He’s a cattleman and worth all kinds of money— 
thirty miles from the gate to his front door. I found out 
that much.” 

“Then my course is clear,” said I. 

“Ts that so? Seems to me you're up against it harder 
than ever. What do you aim to do?” 

“That,” I told him, “is a purely personal matter. Adieu, 
my friend.” 

“How about that reward? Here! Hold on a minute!”’’ 

“You did not find her.” 

“T found half of her.” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Allright. But I never thought you’d be short, Buddy.”’ 

The transaction was arranged on that basis and I spent 
the afternoon planning my campaign. You seem surprised, 
m’sieu, that I should have regarded the prospect with 
equanimity. , 

But reflect; she was near me, in the same hotel, under 
the guardianship of her parent. It is true that there were 
two, precisely alike, but I had not entirely exhausted the 
means of identification. One remained. 

My path lay plain—I must first obtain the father’s con- 
sent. Accordingly, upon M’sieu Joe’s return that night I 
expressed a desire to make the acquaintance of a fellow 
guest and solicited his aid in the enterprise. 

“What?” cried my friend. “Ol’ Man Huckens? Is 
that ol’ rascal here?” 

“You know him, then?” 

“Worked for him three years. Why, me and Ol’ Man 
Huckens have stole more calves than any two men in 
Arizona. Know him? I reckon I do! What do you want 
to meet him for, Henree?”’ 

“Allin good time, my clown.”’ 

“Up to some shines, I’ll bet afarm. All right; it’s none 
of my funeral. We’ll go downstairs after dinner, Henree, 
if you can think up some excuse that’ll get by Patsy, and 
find the ol’ sinner.” 

_ M’sieu Huckens proved to be far from the ogre my friend 
had painted him. He had a keen but kindly eye, leathery 
skin, a red nose and patriarchal beard. He received me 
graciously enough, and we sat chatting about the war until 
M’sieu Joe was summoned upstairs by a message 

from his wife. Then I straightened, buttoned my 
coat, cleared my throat and requested the boon of a 
private interview. 

Immediately his mien altered. He cast on me a 
glance of suspicion. 


“Let’s Get Away From Here Before I Go Dippy Too. 


“T ain’t got any money,” he said. ‘I ain’t even paying 
my bills regular.” 

“Tt is not that. I have plenty.” 

A sigh of relief. ‘‘You in the cattle business maybe?” 
he demanded. 

“Nor that either, m’sieu. It concerns your daughter.” 

“Huh!” grunted Old Man Huckens, eying me askance. 
Then he led the way to a small parlor. “Now,’’ he com- 
manded when we were ensconced in armchairs, ‘‘get it off 
your chest.” 

With such an opening I lost no time in stating my busi- 
ness: ‘‘ M’sieu, I desire permission to make my suit to your 
daughter. I have seen her. She is beautiful and good. 
In her lie all my hopes of happiness.” : 

His astonishment was pronounced. ‘Well, say,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘you’re a new one to me—blamed if you ain’t. 
I thought I knowed ’em all too. What did you say your 
name was?” 

I told him. 

“Hum—we’ve got a feller named Bob Laferriére on the 
ranch; any kinto him? Well, it don’t matter. How about 
her? Have you fixed it up with her?” 

It was now my turn to be surprised. ‘Of course not, 
m’sieu. How could I address the young lady without first 
obtaining your sanction?” 

He gaped at me a moment and then exploded into a 
guffaw. “‘ Well, if that don’t beat all creation! You mean 
to set there and say you ain’t asked her yet?”’ And he 
continued to laugh. As for me, I could discern nothing 
humorous in the situation, and probably my manner 
conveyed as much, for he sobered abruptly. 

“Well, well, let it go at that. It’s a big world and I 
reckon the Lord knows what He’s doing. But which one 
of my gals did you figure on?”’ 

Hélas, it was the very question I had dreaded. ‘‘ That,” 
I replied truthfully, ‘is precisely what I do not know.” 

M’sieu Huckens frowned. ‘“‘What’re you trying to do 
anyhow?” he inquired. ‘“‘Kid me?” 


“Nothing, sir, is farther from my thoughts. I only 


know that the one I love is the one with a bruised knee.” 
A moment he stared at me; then he emitted a bellow of 
rage and raised the heavy stick he carried. I dodged and 
made hastily for the door; he was an old man, and violence 
was not to be thought of. 
“Wait!”’ he yelled, springing from his chair. ‘‘ Wait 
right where you are till I go get my gun, and I’ll fill you 
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so full of holes your own ma won’t know you from a hunk 
of cheese!” 

Wait, indeed! That he should suppose for an instant 
I would comply with his request showed how grossly he 
underestimated my intelligence. No; I did not propose to 
remain there to be insulted. Having misunderstood my 
motives he would be in no mood to hear reason at the 
present time, so I strode out with what dignity his pre- 
cipitation allowed and made my way out of the hotel. 
Old Man Huckens followed after as fast as he could hobble, 
but I easily eluded him, and when I ventured to peep into 
the lobby an hour later he was being persuaded by a clerk 
to enter an elevator. 

“Assuredly,” I thought as I went up from another side, 
“assuredly M’sieu Joe must explain this and pacify him.” 

My friend possesses an excellent heart and a spirit of 
the staunchest loyalty, but he is afflicted with a levity that 
prevents him viewing crises seriously. That seems to me 
a national failing, m’sieu. Take only this instance: He 
fairly howled over my recital, tears of laughter hopping 
down his cheeks. In vain did I adjure him to think, to 
scheme and to resolve. He only shook the harder. 

“All right, all right,’ he finally agreed. ‘‘I’ll go see him 
before he’s in bed and try to square it. Want to come 
along? Well, wait up then.” 

He did not return until a late hour, and Madame Patsy 
was by that time so out of patience that she confronted 
him at the door, 

““Where’ve you been all this time?’’ she demanded. 
“Whew! You needn’t say a word. You’ve been drinking, 
Joe Hicks!”’ 

“Just a few with my ol’ side-pardner, my dear,” he 
answered, blinking at her. “No finer feller in the world 
than what he is, Patsy. Hello, Frenchy! You still here? 
It’s all right. I fixed up your business O. K. First I told 
him you were nutty, but he allowed he knew that and aimed 
to kill you to-morrow anyhow so’s to feel easier in mind. 
After that I sprung it on him that you didn’t talk English 
good and he fell for it—says he’d like to have another 
powwow with you in the morning. Good ol’ Huck!” 

The adjustment might have been better, but it might 
also have been worse; so I thanked my worthy friend and 
went to my room. 

Early on the following day I accompanied M’sieu Joe 
to Old Man Huckens and endeavored to apologize. 

“That’s all right,’”’ he interrupted in curious embarrass- 
ment. ‘We won’t say another word about it. Joe tells me 
you're all right, and that’s good enoughfor me. But what- 
ever ideas you got in your head about my gals, you tell to 
them—see? I don’t want to mix in at all. Them gals can 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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you must figure that once upon a 
time in this very country there was 
an industrial Eden. Put it back in 
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one year like another. It would mean 
no rush or slack periods, no booms or 
panics, no unemployment or overtime, 
and hardly any fluctuation from day to 


Colonial days, when life was largely local. 


day or season toseason. The idealstate 
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People then lived in a self-contained way 
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of affairs can never be attained, of course, 


on farms and in villages, and the greatest 


cities were only towns—New York was 


Eden is gone forever. So the next best 
way is to deal with peaks and valleys as 


smaller than South Bend, Indiana, is now. 


they appear in each business, and in the 


Most of the things that folks ate and 
wore were produced by the family, on the 


methods developed to meet conditions in 


different lines can be found practical sug- 


farm, or were secured from the neighbors. 


gestions for everybody. 


A few other things, somewhat compli- 


Peaks and valleys not only contern 


cated, like pewter plates and pocket- 


knives, guns and powder, were made or 


everyone, but everyone is doing some- 


thing to remedy them, even though 


sold in the village. Still fewer and rarer 


blindly. Some years ago there was a 


things came from afar off, in misty, 
romantic ways. This Eden had its Eve, 


waiters’ strike in New York. It was 


rather a novelty. The mild, deferential 


and she got tea and one silk dress all her 


waiter left his place behind the guest’s 


life from the East Indies. It also had its 
Adam, and he was a hard-headed con- 
sumer of rum, which came with the sugar 
from the West Indies. 

It was a fairly happy world of limited 
needs pretty well supplied. There was 
little poverty and no great wealth. There 
was a place for everybody, from thesquire 


chair and paraded through the hotel dis- 


trict, uttering threats and smashing win- 


dows. Things looked ugly fora few days, 


and the newspapers advised the police 


to restore the waiters to common sense 


by an old-fashioned clubbing. Nobody 


noticed that the waiters were trying to 


improve a bad peak-and-valley situation. 


to the village clown, and everybody was 


For the strikers were chiefly extra waiters, 


in his place. Most important of all, it 
was so local that people could arrange 
their lives and work according to the year, 
doing one task in summer and another in 
winter, so there were few sharp seasonal 
adjustments to be made. 

Suddenly the snake appeared in this 
Eden. The snake was modern transpor- 
tation—first interstate highways, then 
canals, and finally the railroad. 


who worked a few nights each month in 


winter when the hotels were full, and 


loafed most of the summer when hotel 
business was slack. ae 


About the same time a big Eastern 
trolley company held its yearly meeting 


of car-shop employees to discuss ways of 


improving maintenance. This was the 


third meeting of the kind, and it was 


shown that, by mutual study of the prob- 


Commodities began to be hauled over 
longer distances and in greater quanti- 
ties. Men became specialists. The New 
England farmer, who had been also a 
blacksmith or tinker in the old days, 
making the neighborhood’s axes and 
repairing its guns, now found a field of 
expansion for his Yankee ingenuity. He 
could make axes and guns to be hauled 
to remote districts, even as far as the Western Reserve, 
which is now Ohio, and this paid so well that he dropped 
farming and went in for manufacturing. 

The snake certainly destroyed Eden. But it gave bigger 
possibilities in wider markets, putting a premium on 
personal skill and inventive genius. The squire and the 
village clown disappeared forever; but they were replaced 
by the manufacturer, merchant prince and promoter, new 
characters acting parts on a national stage. And so things 
have been going, until to-day, when all the old local life 
and ways have been swallowed up in the new civilization, 
and commodities emerge from mill and factory endowed 
with a strange restlessness that takes them flying over the 
continent and the world. 
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Up Hill and Down Dale in Business 


UR, civilization is a perfectly good little civilization, 
with more silk dresses for Eve and better fun than rum 

for Adam. But it is full of contrasts and maladjustments. 
With a whole nation drawing on New England for shoes 
and machine tools, and upon the West for flour and beef, 
all differences in season and demand are magnified into 
gigantic totals. Wheat moves at a certain time of the 
year, and then all the railroads are crowded with traffic 
going one way, and there is a car shortage. When the 
wheat is all moved, however, a surplus of idle cars follows. 
New York City now has more population than did the 
entire United States in 1800. Its people are mostly special- 
ists. They not only are affected by national fluctuations 
in trade that increase or diminish the demand for their 
products or services, but they set up interesting local fluc- 
tuations all their own. For instance, they all want to go 
down to work about the same time every morning, and 
go home in the same way at night. That puts tremendous 
primary pressure on subways, trolleys, bridges and tun- 
nels. It puts secondary pressure on elevators, streets, 
telephone service, cabs. It makes it necessary to sell most 
of the morning newspapers in one kind of place, and most 
of the evening papers in quite different places, and so forth. 
The engineer has a way of keeping track of all such 
fluctuations in modern affairs. He takes a piece of paper 
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IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IS DUE LARGELY TO STYLE ae 


The Peaks and Valleys of Business as Shown Graphically in a Typical Chart 


marked in tiny squares, and on it draws a line to indicate 
the hourly or weekly or seasonal changes in travel, traffic, 
trade, production, demand, prices, employment, or what- 
ever tendency is being followed. His line rises and falls. 
Now it is above a level representing normal, and again 
below. Once or twice in the week or month or year it will 
probably soar to a sharp point, indicating the greatest 
activity. That sort of high-water point is called a “‘peak.” 
Nearly every peak has its corresponding depression below 
normal, and this low-water point is known as a ‘‘valley.”’ 

Everybody has a direct, living interest in peaks and 
valleys—absolutely everybody. They occur in every line 
of business, great and small, and are often of the most 
complicated and baffling character. Not a business man 
or a corporation anywhere, nor a wage-earner or a family, 
but makes and loses money by reason of peaks and valleys. 
Their influence is reflected on the ledger and in the pay 
envelope. For the peaks represent high activity—good 
trade, ready employment, easy money in profits and 
overtime. And the valleys represent just the other thing— 
idle facilities and workers, losses in earnings and wages. 

In the peaks and valleys of our business world a great 
treasure is buried. Business has lately waked up to some 
major opportunities for economy. One is in efficiency 
methods, whereby more stuff is turned out with the same 
equipment and work force; another is in better distribution 
of goods to reduce selling costs; and still another is this 
leveling of peaks and filling up of valleys. Insome respects 
it is the greatest of opportunities, because it touches so 
many industries and people—practically all. 

Peaks impose a charge on business because they compel 
investment and equipment heavy enough to meet the 
maximum demand in the busiest period. Valleys impose 


even a more serious charge, because they reduce earnings - 


in slack periods by stiffening overhead costs. On every- 
thing that is eaten, worn, used and hauled about these 
charges are imposed and must be paid—there is no 
dodging them. 

The ideal state of affairs would be a return to Eden. In 
business to-day that would mean pretty nearly evenness 
of employment, production, consumption, transportation, 
communication, and so forth, through the whole year, and 


lems involved as well as by development 
of standard methods, rules and records, 
the cost of repairing cars and keeping 
them in service was being steadily re- 
duced. More than that, the system had 
then been carried to such a point that 
the maintenance work could be laid out 
with considerable uniformity, keeping a 
fairly constant number of good men on 
the pay roll all through the year. A car shop is handi- 
capped by sharp peaks and valleys, and this particular com- 
pany has to handle about twice as much traffic in summer 
as in winter. But by intelligent codperation and good 
understanding conditions are being bettered for everybody. 


Periodical High and Low Points 


pe and valleys are rooted, first of all, in the habits of 
our changeful planet. It is hot in summer and cold in 
winter, days are light and nights are dark, crops are 
planted in spring and harvested in fall, and so forth. Busi- 
ness fluctuates with all these changes. A fifteen-minute 
thunderstorm in a big city puts sudden pressure on the 
electric light company for current, and though there may 
be only one of these thunderstorms each week, the com- 
pany’s facilities must constantly be kept up to the greatest 
sudden demand that can be put upon them. The habits of 
the planet cannot be changed to any great extent. Theyare 
certainly not all that could be desired from a business stand- 
point, but it is the only planet we have, and we must do our 
best with its eccentricities. a 
Peaks and valleys are also rooted in the habits of man. 
He wants to work days and play or sleep nights. He 
changes his clothes and mode of living with the seasons. 
He has set apart certain seasons for travel, rest and cele- 
brating. The sum total of his habits reacts with terrific 
force on the business machinery that attends to his needs. 
About the first basic fact concerning peaks and valleys 
is that they are fairly constant, even in their eccentricities, 
and, therefore, can be recorded and studied with a view 
to improvement. The first thing to do is to get good rec- 
ords and understand just how a given business fluctuates, 
and why. : 
There are daily peaks and valleys in the trade of a store, 
the traffic of a telephone system, the elevator service 0 
askyscraper. The yearly peaks and valleys will show about 
the same variations, and even what are known as “catas- 
trophic” peaks can be counted upon with some certainty 
and can be prepared for. it 
A very good example of a catastrophic peak was the 
accidental explosion of a huge quantity of dynamite on 4 
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wharf in New York Harbor some years ago. It shook the 
country for miles round, and instantly the whole public 
was seized with a desire to telephone. People wanted to 
- know what had happened, and where, and how, and to find 
out if anybody had been killed. John Smith, in New York, 
wanted to be sure his family was safe in its New Jersey 
suburban home; and the family, just as anxious as he, was 
calling his office. The demand put upon telephone facili- 
ties was unprecedented. At the same time, it is clearly 
understood from study of traffic records that such a cata- 
strophie peak will surely arise about every so often, even if 
it comes at times not to be predicted and in unforeseen 
ways. When this is known, then traffie organization can be 
keyed up to meet the emergency. 

Many of the fluctuations that cause loss in business are 
due to lack of accurate knowledge about conditions—the 
facts have not been investigated and laid bare. On a 

certain big railroad system there was costly congestion of 
freight traffic over a mountain pass. Trains stalled behind 
each other at that point, waiting to get through, and the 
eastbound and westbound movements were in conflict. 
‘Shipments were not only delayed so that traffic was lost 
to other roads, but all the good work of the system was 
discounted by the congestion at the pass, and every ton of 
freight had to pay the cost of slowing down. 

- This railroad had two tracks over the mountain, but the 
directors decided that a third track was necessary, and 
decided to spend several million dollars for construction. 
Before letting the contract they called in a consulting 
engineer, so that the third track would be built right and 
would solve the congestion problem for a generation. This 
engineer said that he wanted to visit the scene of the 
trouble first. : 

“Oh, that will not be necessary,” replied the directors. 
“We've got all the facts right here at headquarters.” 


two kinds—those that we read between 

covers and the one that I saw enacted be- 
fore my very eyes. The latter to me will 
always be the more visual. It had 
what I think novelists call its “inciting 
force” one evening nine years ago, 
when I was on the local staff of one 
of our leading American newspapers. 
Two of the principal men reporters, 
seated side by side at telephones, were 
solemnly calling up a long list of fash- 
ionable women to ask them to pose for 
their photographs. 
_ The Charity Ball was about to take 
place, and the publisher ordered that 
the paper run a picture each morning 
of one of the participants in her fancy 
costume. The men had called up 
seventy-nine women without achiev- 
ing an audience with one. Her maid 
or her valet or her butler came back 
with some such reply as that Mrs. 
Van de Van Van was not interested in 
that sort of thing. 
_ “Why don’t you,” I said to the city 
editor, “‘ask Mrs. Murphy to pose for 
her picture?” Theldupa small clipped 
item. “She’sjust cometotown. She’s 
at the Millionaires’ Hotel. She’s going 
to the ball.” 

“Her husband’s just been made president of the Pacific 
and Northwestern,” he commented from out of his knowl- 
edge of current events. “They’ll be coming here to live.” 

He told the reporter to “get’’ her, and his voice denoted 
that he anticipated no success. . In a few minutes the 
surprised young man announced: “ Mrs. Murphy will be 
charmed.” 

The papers on the city desk leaped in ecstasy as the editor 
brought down his arm. Even the brindle cat relaxed her 
tension and jumped from her position in the wicker filing 
basket to lap her milk. In less time than it takes to harness 
a fire horse the photographer and I were ready to start. 
felt as if I were accompanying an undertaker with his 
ong black implements, but the city editor reminded me of 
ny true mission. Indeed, he voiced what writers of fiction 
would term the keynote or the theme of this tale from life. 
| “Get her as often as you can!” he admonished. “We'll 
aeed her pictures later on. She’s just like all the rest. 
She’ll use us to advertise her until she gets in, and then 
2ass us up. She’s a climber all right, and I’d like you to 
ust quietly note her rise.” 

_ The city editor was right as far as he went. His mistake 
vas that he undervalued the part I was to take in Mrs. 
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But he stuck to his determination to see things with his 
own eyes, and after a careful study found that no third 
track was needed at all, and that, instead of an expenditure 
of several million: dollars, about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars would make traffic move over that 
mountain like water running downhill. 

The first thing his investigation brought to light was an 
old, rusty, leaky telegraph circuit of iron wire, through 
which all the train dispatching was done over the moun- 
tain. Messages were slow in good weather and could 
hardly be sent at all in bad. Much of the delay to trains 
was mere waiting for orders. Another cause of congestion 
was an obsolete signal system, and still another the lack 
of water tanks along that part of the road. Engines some- 
times waited an hour for a chance to take water at one of 
these tanks, and the engineer of a heavy freight train, 
laboring uphill, seeing that he would not have enough water 
to take him to the next tank, might be compelled to cut 
loose from his train and run back downhill to the last 
tank, right against all the uphill traffic. 

When the real facts were in hand this situation was 
easily straightened out at moderate cost. A new signal 
system, a new copper telegraph circuit and some more 
water tanks made the double track over the mountain 
entirely adequate for the traffic for years to come. 

Take the facts about traffic, or employment, or demand, 
or any other business tendency, and express them in a line 
that shows fluctuations from day to day or from season to 
season. That line is called a ‘‘curve.’’ When the curve 


of a tendency has been carefully plotted, as engineers say, 
it will often indicate what is to be expected in the future— 
what you must get ready to meet in the way of changes 
and fluctuations. A curve of prices, horsepower or cylinder 
bore of the leading automobiles for the past five years, for 
example, will probably be so regular in its rise or fall that 
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She Had Sent for Me to Arrange Some Publicity for the Season After Next 


Murphy’s ascent. I was to be no casual observer, but an 
active director of her success—or failure, whichever you 
consider her career to represent. 

When I first saw her a prim maid from the beauty par- 
lors was holding a curling iron close to her head. Every 
time she lifted it Mrs. Murphy made little movements of 
hospitality, as if about to soar. They expressed her elation 
at getting into the Charity Ball. Happiness became her, 
although obviously an infrequent visitant. Her age was 
probably forty, although it might have been more. She 
had evidently lived without the things she wished. 

She had a magnificent suite, the bedroom of which was 
garnished in gay chintzes, albeit she herself did not quite 
fit into the tone of the picture. She was a little conspicu- 
ous—like a piece of sun-dried granite in a moist valley. 
She seemed a little stiff and drawn and starved and angular. 
Her skin, though white, was parched—like the West from 
which I heard she came. It would absorb gallons of cold 
cream. Her lips were pale. One side of her pompadour 
was finished and drawn too high. Her sleek, thin forehead 
made one think of a toboggan slide. She had a thin nose 
and elbows, and one seemed aware of the fact unnecessa- 
rily. There really was nothing about her which would be 
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the coming year’s developments in those matters can be 
predicted by simply extending the curve in the direction 
it is traveling. 

What a good curve can teach was shown in a flood some 
years ago in the Middle West. Engineers at a factory put 
a water gauge in the river and took hourly readings of its 
rise. After a few hours the readings, plotted in a curve, 
showed a steady upward tendency. The engineers then 
extended the curve for the following two days and pre- 
dicted that at a certain time the factory would be under 
water. All haste was then made to move goods and mate- 
rials that would be damaged by water; and sure enough, 
right on the hour the river overflowed the plant. By 
plotting this curve and working on a time-table for the 
flood fully one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stuff 
was saved. 

Once the facts about peaks and valleys are in hand, 
there seem to be three broad ways of dealing with them: 
First, they are rooted in the habits of our planet—day and 
night, summer and winter, and all that sort of thing. The 
planet’s habits cannot be reformed, unfortunately. But 
business fluctuations due to daily and seasonal changes can 
often be counteracted by improving equipment, shifting 
production from the peaks to the valleys, making arrange- 
ments for materials in slack times, keeping better balance 
among the workers, tying a few firecrackers on the tail of 
the sales force at the psychological moment, and so forth. 

Second, there are the habits of man. He can be per- 
suaded to change his habits to a much greater degree. 
Forethought and a little rational argument will lead him 
to buy now, shop early, and in general lean his tremendous 
collective weight more lightly on your facilities in busy 
seasons, and use more goods in slack periods. Very often 
it is possible to put matters in such a way that there is 

(Continued on Page 61) 


difficult to overcome. The color of her dark- 
brown hair above her shallow blue eyes was 
lovely, and an expression danced across her 
face, no deeper than the light among shifting 
leaves. It denoted pleasure in 
her present lot. A dressmaker, a 
hairdresser and a voice trainer 
ought to be able to mellow and 
make her over into exactly the 
negative creature she wished to 
be. Furthermore, she had the 
thin mouth of indefatigability 
and the wide blue eyes of good 
temper. One could imagine her 
putting awhole community into a 
state of irritability while she with 
a steadfast amiability held out 
for her point. 

She was going to the ball as 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and she insisted on exactly 
reproducing, even for the news- 
paper photograph, a small copy 
of a painting which she kept by 
her. She reproduced it, that is, 
in every detail that money could 
buy. Georgiana, you willremem- 
ber, ‘‘in the full pride of her 
majestic beauty”’ was plump. 

While the photographer walked 
round Mrs. Murphy, citing her 
values for the camera, she asked, holding her head very 
stiff to keep from burning it on the curling iron: 

“Can anyone get into good society? Anyone with money, 
that is?”’ 

“Tt takes a certain amount of cleverness,’”’ I answered. 

“Can’t you buy that too?”’ _I was not then mistaken in 
a look of shrewdness in her face. She could put over a deal. 

I answered that I thought you could, and added that it 
required not so much quick wit as actual schooling in the 
routine. 

“There are definite things you do to get into society,” 
I answered, “‘and if you keep at them long enough you get 
in. It’s a test of strength and endurance. And, of course, 
the things you do cost a lot.” 

As the photographer reared his lofty hooded instrument 
she pleaded: ‘‘Can’t you stay a while?” 

It was evident that he would never get a picture if her 
mind was on this absorbing theme. I went into the sitting 
room, where after a while she joined me. She had put on 
her costume, and represented a tall, angular, but puffed 
and powdered, Georgiana of Devonshire. 

“What do you do to get into society?”’ She ballooned 
her brocaded skirts on the red-velours couch beside me. 
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“The simplest ways, of course, are through marrying. a 
title and’’—I hesitated—“‘charity! You ought to know 
that.” 

She moved forward confidentially. ‘“‘My dear, I tried 
for three years to get on the floor of the Charity Ball.” 

I nodded. 

“This is an auspicious season. The old order is chang- 
ing. Yousee, Mrs. Trotter has led Middle Western society 
for a decade. She is probably the best commander-in-chief 
it will ever have. But her subjects resent her. She wasn’t 
content to stay at home and attend to this business of rul- 
ing the Corn Belt. She wanted to entertain the English 
King. She has houses in London, Biarritz, Paris and 
Carlsbad, in the hope of luring him to one of them. She 
lives in Europe now and only returns once a year to give 
her Charity Ball. Last time she set the day for this one 
just before sailing. But the Middle Western women were 
tired of being patronized and they plotted her overthrow. 
One of them cut in under her dates and gave the big affair 
of the season just three weeks ago. Everybody spent all 
their money on it. Mrs. Trotter has smiled and smiled for 
the three weeks she’s been here. But she’s defeated. The 
newspapers still think it’s the big affair of the year. But 
there will never be another Charity Ball. She had to let 
down the bars and admit people into the grand march in 
costume who were outside her set, in order to make up her 
customary ten thousand dollars. That’s how’’—she was 
so frank she invited frankness—‘“‘that’s how you got in.” 

She leaned forward in excitement. 

“T’m in! I’m actually in!” Her shallow eyes blazed 
with a bright light. ‘‘ You must tell me—you’ve got to tell 
me—what I shall do next.” 

I opened my mouth to speak. She interrupted me. 

“‘T loathe women who are content not to get anywhere.” 
She began to count her milestones. ‘‘You don’t know 
how far I’ve gone. I came from Sea Breeze, Nevada. It 
isn’t within miles of the sea. The wind blows sand all over 
everything. I was engaged to the son of one of the big 
ranchers out there. His sister is the wife of an earl. Well, 
he broke it off. Ma said everything I touched turned to 
dust and ashes. I cried, but I said to myself, ‘ You’llsee.’”’ 


Mrs. Murphy Gets a Press Agent 


T IS astonishing what even the most reticent of people 

will confide to areporter. They seldom seem to realize 
that they are talking to one whose business is to publish. 

“‘We kept a boarding house, and at night we stuck a lan- 
tern in the window. It wasthe only light in thetown. The 
Transcontinental just stopped there on signal. One night 
we heard the 12:52 slow up, and in about three minutes 
Ed Murphy came tothe house. He wasfrom Canada. He 
told mother the next day that somebody up there had 
loaned him a newspaper. He got the stranger’s horse a 
drink of water and this was his thanks. That paper said 
railroad hands were needed out our way. Ed threw up his 
job as farm hand and came West.” 

Her eyes altered from feverish brightness to shallow 
affection. Social climbing was her obsession. With all of 
the feeling left in her she was obviously fond of him. 
“Well, he began. by carrying water, but it wasn’t long 
before he proposed a 
new branch line, which 
should take in a popu- 
lar summer and winter 
resort twenty-one 
miles tothesouth. He 
set his heart on me and 
in ten months we were 
married. Some people 
at the summer resort 
ranch draped mein two 
automobile veils for my 
bridalheaddress. Ed’s 
been promoted stead- 
ily ever since. We’ve 
lived in every town of 
importance along the 
Transcontinental, and 
everywhere he’sstayed 
overnight he’s turned 
landintomoney.”’ She 
snapped her fingers. 
“He’s worth five hun- 
dred of that poor fool 
of a rich man’s son 
that jilted me. 

“But I didn’t .do so 
bad. There’s not a 
woman in Sault Ste. 
Marie that doesn’t 
fight to come to my 
at-homes. Now we’re 
coming here.’’ Her 
voice changed from 
reminiscence to sharp 
desire. ‘‘I want it to 
be so there’s not a soul 


on earth I can’t have to dinner. I wantit to be so that I 
entertain everybody worth while that comes to this town. 
IT want people to say: ‘He’s all right; Mrs. Murphy nods 
to him.’ I want the society editors to describe what I have 
on, and the big people with big entertainments to ask me 
to head their list of patronesses, and the hardest women to 
get in with to ask me to their littlest dinners. I want to be 
invited on the River Drive.” 

“You must take a house,” 
the intensity of her emotion. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered; ‘‘and after that?” 

“You must be most minute and careful in working the 
charity scheme. You must get your name on the good 
boards. I don’t mean on the boards of the good charities, 
but where the good—that is, the fashionable—names 
appear. That’s the way they all do. They don’t care 
whether a charity’s deserving. They look down a list of 
patronesses and see who are on it that have worked them- 
selves up higher than they. If they find it a profitable 
investment they sometimes pay a large sum to the board 
for the privilege of getting their names printed there too.” 

Mrs. Murphy did not hear me. She did not care where 
the money went. Her eyes were where they appeared to 
rest so often—on the future years. “It will take a long 
time. These people are so—hard.” 

““There’s a lot of bookkeeping connected with getting 
into society,” I noted. ‘You must get the catalogues of 
everything on earth and’keep records of who’s backing it. 
Then you must try to estimate when each thing will give 
its public charity entertainment, and you must begin to 
display an interest in the work about a year before the 
affair.” 

This practical hint restored her to the present. 

“What else must I do,”’ she demanded, “‘to get in?” 

“You must have your portrait painted. There’s a big 
artist here. Get him to do it and don’t offer to give a tea 
to show it. Then he will. He’ll be so crazy about having 
people see it that he will invite everybody well-to-do, for 
he doesn’t aim at anybody else. You must get a protégé, 
a pet animal and afad. Mrs. Trotter, Jr.’s, got the dog 
that’s the brother of Queen Alexandra’s dog. 

“Tf you’ve got any children you must send them to a 
fashionable school. So much can be accomplished in that 
way. They go to visit at Christmas and thereby establish 
national connections.”” Mrs. Murphy was getting excited 
again. ‘You must get interested in polities,’ I continued 
as she leaned toward us. ‘“‘Women are helping the parties 
now.” 

Mrs. Murphy rose suddenly in emotion and not in dis- 
missal. I knew that the city editor was wondering what 
had become of me. 

“Now you were saying it took a lot of cleverness or 
experience besides money. Can’t that be bought too? 
Couldn’t I get you, for instance, to tell me what to do, to 
put things in the papers about me?” 

“Oh, what you mean is a press agent,’’ I answered. 
society press agent.” 

Everybody by this time knows the meaning of the noun. 
No well-advertised person or commodity is without one. 
What Doctor Dernburg essayed for the Kaiser I attempted 
previously for the smart set. I advertised, explained and 


I answered simply, awed at 
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Mrs. Murphy Began Her Rounds in the Paysas:You:Enter Society 


sought to justify them. “I have never been a press agent 
for an individual, but I put in the papers all that was 
printed about the Charity Ball,” I told her. 

“You can do as much for me,” declared Mrs. Murphy. 
“Promise me you will! When we come here you'll help us 
select our house, and tell us just what to de and get us 
advertised and everything!” 

She did not ask me what such a service ae be worth 
nor what it would cost to break into society. I compared. 
her attitude with that of Mrs. Trotter, who insisted that 
five dollars a day was enough to pay any press agent. 

Mrs. Trotter had a greater degree of culture, I fancied, 
in her finger tips than Mrs. Murphy would ever acquire. i 
She introduced more of a formal etiquette into the Middle 
West than it would be likely to see again. She seemed to 
have bottled up some of the atmosphere of the Old World 
and loosened it thinly over a small area of our crude Amer- 
ican city. Yet the woman before me might some day 
a different but a not less powerful successor. Mrs. Mury 
shallow and simpering, was dominated eye an idee : 


fancied she would operate on an elbeaii scale n 
I wished to observe proceedings. I told her that for getting 
items into the papers about organizations and abou di- 


All for Little Muriel! : 


OU’RE going to advertise us!” she ejaculated. Then 

she altered her unaffected manner of suspense toone of 

disingenuous explanation. “TI have a little girl, Mu _ 
she said, ‘‘and that’s why I want to do all this, a 

I shouldn’t care for myself. I like things simple.” 

“‘Sometimes mothers begin when their daughters 

born to entertain every season’s crop of débutantes, 


Mrs. Murphy’s eyes danced at the prospect. 2 

“Muriel’s eleven,” she said. ‘‘You’ll adore her; I ado: 
her.” She had evidently picked up the phrase out of some 
novel. “There isn’t anything too much to do for her— 
even this.” 

The last two words were what spoiled the sentient, 
I did not get the impression that she adored Muriel, and 
she exhibited a limitation characteristic of others less 
gifted than she. The women always said: ‘I am so 
devoted to my charity, I will do anything for it—even to 
giving my pictures to the papers.” The real situation was. 
that they championed the charity as an excuse for appear- 
ing publicly. 

Mrs. Murphy, I felt sure, was going to sacrifice ier 
daughter for her own ambitious ends, and not herself for 
her daughter. I speculated about the little Muriel and 
wondered what this present scheme would eventually 
mean to her. Would she sympathize with her mother’s 
ambitions or sacrifice herself to them or defy them? 
Daughters are getting to be so militant and democratic 
nowadays. i 

If this were a moving picture I should make the next 
scene represent the Murphy family at the breakfast table. 
Two months have passed. It is now March. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy have moved to the me- 
tropolis and taken a residence furnished. I 
found it fer them, and I got something about 
as uncharacteristic of the mistress as could 
have been unearthed. It contains elegant 
things which have a 
look about them of 
having been collected 
over a long period of 
time. The place be- 
longs to two middle- 
aged scions of old and 
established families of 
cultivated taste in lit- 
erature and music. 
They move in the 
smart set when it suits 
them to do so. The 
father of the mis- 
tress of the house gave 
it to her from his estate 
for a wedding present. 

All of the young mar- 
ried couples of River 
Drive parentage have 
been taking the old- 
fashioned houses on 
Pitkin Place and mak- 
ing them over. The 
little street is only one 
block long. Every 
family in it is recorded 
in the social re; 
Mrs. Trotter, Jr 
just three doors 
the place we rente 
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It Was Not Until the Very 
Close of the Evening That 
Mrs. Murphy Made Her Coup 
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As stage business for the moving picture, supply man 

and woman at round dining table, diligently crunching 
their toast, their eyes fixed on two different spots in space. 
A butler hovers about, but neither is aware of him. The 
man, thick-set, compact, is gently ruminating on his 
imaginary scene. The thin woman, in pink charmeuse 
breakfast robe, is nervously participating in hers. They 
are evidently two separate dramas. 
_ Suddenly a little girl with spindly legs clad in white 
heavy stockings comes in. She carries an orange hugged 
up to her, and she shows a fringe of reddish bobbed hair 
under a brown hood. Her high cheekbones carry spots of 
color and she has a pointed chin. Her eyes fly a perpetu- 
ally startled look. She is like some visitant from another 
world judging our queer manners and point of view. It is 
Muriel. Mrs. Murphy turns a casual gaze on her, although 
still occupied with her imaginary scene. Mr. Murphy 
lights with eagerness for his little girl. Muriel looks at one 
and hurriedly at the other. Then her grave gaze stretches 
itself out like a bridge toward her father. 

Mr. Murphy rises to his not very great height and 
catches her as she flies toward him. He promises to play 
Duke of Wellington with her when she gets back from 
dancing class that afternoon. The mustached coachman 
Interrupts their arrangements to take her away, and Mrs. 
Murphy tells her to be generous with her basket phaéton. 
Muriel has begun her long climb in a fashionable school. 


Climbing via the Sweet Charity Route 


A MOVING-PICTURE scenario would probably insert 
here another scene for contrast. At just about this time 
Mrs. Trotter, Jr., is launching a campaign against the little 
group from her bed. I heard in one morning the following 
conversation three times in less than an hour. She had 
sent for me to arrange some preliminary publicity for the 
fashionable entertainment of the season after next. She 
was planning to rule smart society herself, and her first 
step was to engage her press agent. 

Picking up the stem of her telephone she answered all 
calls thus: “My dear, what do you think of Jane Morti- 
mer letting her house to the Murphys? Isn’t she the most 
self-centered thing! I really think it an outrage that we 
can say there shall be no milk wagons on this street and yet 
cannot say who shall be our neighbors. You knew the 
Murphys’ coachman wore a mustache?” 

To “cut back” to our former scene, Mrs. Murphy, 
unaware that she had as yet caught fashionable attention, 
pushed her chair from the breakfast table and gathered 
from the window seat some pamphlets which she wished to 
30 over with me. They were the annual reports of every 
*rganization under the sun, which she had collected with 
a view to getting on desirable boards. 
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We dropped on to the 
red-velvet lounge in front 
of the fireplace in the 
back library and began 
our great work together. 
Mrs. Murphy picked up 
the prospectus of the 
Alliance Frangaise. 

“Don’t touch it,” I 
admonished. ‘‘A few be- 
long who are so long es- 
tablished theycan. They 
do it to keep alive their 
French. But if you fell 
into that it would be like 
aslough. They’re intel- 
lectual. Nothing could 
be more at variance with 
the smart point of view.” 

My pupil dropped the 
little black pamphlet like 
something hot and picked 
up one of baby blue. It 
was the bulletin of the 
Mothers’ Club for Pro- 
moting Neighborliness. 

“Send them $100; but 
ask not to be mentioned. 
You can own and control 
the club for that. The 
reason that it’s worth it 
is that mothers are getting so militant and social- 
istic and progressive. A group that issues a pam- 
phlet just like that had Mrs. August Belmont 
out the other day to speak on The Drama in the 
Schools. Not a soul on the River Drive knew 
she was here, because none of them got a notice 
from the club board. If you had belonged you 
would have been told and could have got her for 
a dinner maybe. Your fortune would have been 
made. The most exclusive of this city are crazy 
about meeting the Four Hundred of New York. 
Never overlook a notice that mothers or suffra- 
gists send you. And never affiliate yourself, except 
as a patronizing patron, with a woman’s club.” 

Mrs. Murphy placed the book of baby blue as if to start 
a new pile. With her right hand she reached for a somber 
pamphlet of dead black on gray. ‘‘Don’t touch that,’ I 
admonished. It was the pamphlet of the peace move- 
ment—long before war had been declared. Mrs. Murphy 
followed my advice, if not with agility. She kept her hand 
on the little book after it had gone on the discard pile. I 
reached for other pamphlets. At her rate of speed we 
should never finish. I went through them as through a 
deck of cards. 

“Visiting Nurses—I’d give a thousand. Mrs. Pendant 
Marshall is chairman, and she is the first aide of Mrs. Trot- 
ter of the Charity Ball. The Tuberculosis Crusade—at least 
$1500, if not $2000. The Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals— 
$1000. Animals are very smart indeed. But don’t touch 
the Old People. They never attract the right set. The Home 
for Crippled Children—pretty fair. But I’d save up for this 
new thing—City Gardens; it’s never been done before and 
the papers will be full of it. University—I’d endow the uni- 
versity. There are at least eighteen wives of that faculty 
eligible anywhere, and the president’s family could intro- 
duce you even in Europe.” 

“You said to watch the things giving entertainments,” 
reminded Mrs. Murphy, indicating thereby that she was 
a bright pupil. I had said this in our first interview. 

“Yes, I did, and the next big one is going to be the 
winter after next. Mrs. Trotter has given her last Charity 
Ball, and Mrs. Du Pont, who gave the entertainment that 
cut in under her, has come down with nervous prostration 
from the work. There’s going to be a race for leadership 
and she’s practically retired. Mrs. Trotter’s daughter-in- 
law is going to try to get it, and she’s going to have a big 
charity féte. Her charity’s the Anemic and Underfed 
Children’s Home. You’d better subscribe all you can 
spare.” 

“Would five thousand do it?” ejaculated Mrs. Murphy. 

“Oh, three would do. You don’t want to seem anything 
but conservative. The way to do, of course, is to pay the 
money to the manager, with a note telling him that his 
charity interests you more than any other and you hope 
to do some active work in it—meantime asking him to 
accept this small contribution as a proffer of good will.” 

Mrs. Murphy needed no persuading. She set down the 
sum of $3000 on a pad and wrote opposite it ‘“ Underfed.” 
It might have been loose change she was spending. Then 
she looked regretful, but not for the money spent. “I 
don’t feel content not to join the peace movement,” she 
reflected. “‘Doesn’t it meet sometimes in England, and 
doesn’t the king belong?”’ 

What books had she been reading out in her West? Like 
an illumination I saw the words Lady Muriel. Mrs. 
Murphy had chosen that name for the little girl because 
it went well with a title. Extravagant as Mrs. Murphy 
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seemed in rolling out sums to serve her purpose, she was 
not an enthusiastic spender otherwise. 

The next day was Ash Wednesday. It came late that 
year. By Easter spring was well advanced. Mrs. Murphy 
would willingly have stayed in town all summer, working 
enthusiastically at her task; but there was nothing for her 
to do. The town was deserted. So in the middle of May 
she took Muriel west for the summer without attempting 
any social activity that year. 

In the fall Mrs. Murphy began to appear. She went 
everywhere to which money would buy her admission. She 
attended the opera, even although no subscriber would 
rent or sell her his box. She took seats in the front of the 
house. I hired an impecunious gentlewoman to appear 
with her. Mrs. Murphy went to plays, charity bazaars, 
lectures, and she bought tickets to every fashionable enter- 
tainment given. She was at something almost every night. 

I went round to the house sometimes after dinner. Mr. 
Murphy sat in the back library reading, not the books 
of Jane Mortimer, which she left unlocked in their cases, 
but his own volumes on Napoleon and Wellington. The 
newspapers were referring to him as the Napoleon of Rail- 
roading. I thought he looked to be a cross between the 
conqueror and a ward boss. Still at times he appeared a 
little too patrician to be the latter. At others, when he 
laid down his book and clapped his hands at the elflike 
Muriel, he seemed far too tender for a Napoleon. 


Mrs. Murphy Appears at the Opera 


I REMEMBER especially the first evening Mrs. Murphy 
ever attended the opera. She came lightly downstairs 
in a cream-colored gown of lace. Her thin elbows were 
smothered in tulle. She was already wearing her dark hair 
low on her forehead. It slanted from the part down her 
forehead into the outer sweep of her dark eyebrows. I had 
learned that she was forty-two, but she looked much 
younger. Mr. Murphy and his daughter both gasped. The 
little girl ran to her mother and hugged her round the 
knees. She tried to make her promise to look into her room 
when she should get home. Mr. Murphy dragged himself 
from his low chair in spontaneous deference and I thought 
his eyes carried an appeal. 

“Why, Bess,” he uttered, ‘‘you look like a girl!” 

Mrs. Murphy laughed at them both deprecatingly, as 
if they were children. Her remote, indulgent manner 
seemed to say: ‘“‘Don’t bother mother, she has important 
work to do.” She kissed them lightly and tripped away. 

As soon as she went I hurried down to the opera to join 
our society editor in the mezzanine back of the boxes. 
Through the open door of one of them I could see Mrs. 
Murphy walk lightly down the long middle aisle with the 
fat Miss Van Winkle. The people in the boxes leveled on 
them what Thackeray called their ‘‘double-barreled lor- 
gnettes.’’ I could see an exchange of smiles go round the 
horseshoe. A woman in the box in front of me said: 
“Who’s Ann Van Winkle got now? She’d put up with 
anybody just for a din- 
ner and a few motor 
spins.”’ 

I was delighted. No- 
body knew that she was 
in our employ for cash. 

(Continued on 
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Mrs. Murphy Complained Once in a While of Being Lonely 
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VII 


N THE morning following the breaking of his water 
QO cask John Woolfolk saw the slender figure of Millie 

on the beach. She waved and called, her voice 
coming thin and clear across the water: 

“Are visitors—encouraged?”’ 

He sent Halvard in with the tender, and, as they 
approached, dropped a gangway over the Gar’s side. She 
stepped lightly down into the cockpit with a naive expres- 
sion of surprise at the yacht’s immaculate order. The sails 
lay precisely housed, the stays, freshly tarred, glistened in 
the sun, the brasswork and newly varnished mahogany 
shone, while the mathematically coiled ropes rested on a 
deck as spotless as wood could be scraped. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it couldn’t be neater if you 
were two nice old ladies!”’ 

“T warn you,’ Woolfolk replied, ‘“‘Halvard will not 
regard that as particularly complimentary. He will assure 
you that the order of a proper yacht is beyond the most 
ambitious dream of a mere housekeeper.” 

She laughed as Halvard placed a chair for her. She was, 
Woolfolk thought, lighter in spirit on the ketch than she 
had been on shore; there was the faintest imaginable stain 
on her petal-like cheeks; her eyes, like olive leaves, were 
almost gay. She sat with her slender knees crossed, her 
fine arms held with hands clasped behind her head, and 
clad in a crisply ironed, crude white dress, into the band of 
which she had thrust a spray of orange blossoms. 

John Woolfolk was increasingly conscious of her peculiar 
charm. Millie Stope, he suddenly realized, was like the 
wild oranges in the neglected grove at her door. A man 
brought in contact with her magnetic being, charged with 


appealing and mysterious emotions, in a setting of exotic | 


night and black sea, would find other women, the ordinary 
concourse of society, insipid—like faintly sweetened water. 

She was entirely at ease on the ketch, sitting against the 
immaculate rim of deck and the sea. He resented that 
familiarity as an unwarranted intrusion of the world he 
had fled. Other people, women among them, had unavoid- 
ably crossed his deck, but they had been patently alien, 
momentary; while Millie, with her still delight at the 
yacht’s compact comfort, her intuitive comprehension of 
its various details—the lamps set in gimbals, the china 
racks and chart cases slung overhead—entered at once into 
the spirit of the craft that was John Woolfolk’s sole place 
of home. 

He was now disturbed by the ease with which she had 
established herself both in the yacht and in his imagina- 
tion. He had thought, after so many years, to have de- 
stroyed all the bonds which ordinarily connect men with 
life, when a mere curiosity had grown into a tangible 
interest, and the interest showed unmistakable signs of 
becoming sympathy. 

She smiled at him from her position by the wheel; and 
his being responded with such an unaccustomed, ready 
warmth that hesaid abruptly, seeking refuge in occupation: 

“Why not reach out to sea? The conditions are perfect.” 

“Ah, please!” she cried. “Just to take up the anchor 
would thrill me for months.” 

A light west wind was blowing; and deliberate: exactly 
spaced rollers, their tops laced with iridescent spray, were 
sweeping in from a sea like a glassy, blue pavement. 
Woolfolk issued a short order, and the sailor moved for- 
ward with his customary smooth swiftness. The sails were 
shaken loose, the mainsail slowly spread its dazzling 
expanse to the sun, the jib and jigger were trimmed and 
the anchor came up with a short rush. 

Millie rose with her arms outspread, her chin high and 
eyes closed. 

““Free!’’ she proclaimed with a slow, deep breath. 

The sails filled and the ketch forged ahead. John Wool- 
folk, at the wheel, glanced at the chart section beside him. 

“There’s four feet on the bar at low water,” he told 
Halvard. ‘The tide’s at half flood now.” 

The Gar increased her speed, slipping easily out of 
the bay, gladly, it seemed to Woolfolk, turning toward 
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the sea. The bow rose, and the ketch dipped 
forward over a spent roller. Millie Stope 


. grasped the wheelbox. ‘“Free!’’ she said 
again with shining 


eyes. 
The yacht rose 
en more sharply, hung 


: on a wave’s crest and 
Oe slid lightly down- 
a, ward. Woolfolk, with 

asinewy, dark hand 

directing their course, 
was intent upon the swelling sails. Once he stopped, 
tightening a halyard, and the sailor said: 

“The main peak won’t flatten, sir.” 

The waves grew larger. The Gar climbed their smooth 
heights and coasted like a feather beyond. Directly before 
the yacht they were unbroken, but on either side they 
foamed into a silver quickly reabsorbed in the deeper 
water within the bar. 

Woolfolk turned from his scrutiny of the ketch to his 
companion, and was surprised to see her, with all the joy 
evaporated from her countenance; clinging rigidly to the 
rail. He said to himself, ‘‘Seasick.”” Then he realized that 
it was not a physical illness that possessed her, but a pro- 
found, increasing terror. She endeavored to smile back at 
his questioning gaze, and said in a small, uncertain voice: 

“Tt’s so—so big!” 

For a moment he saw in her a clear resemblance to the 
shrinking figure of Lichfield Stope. It was as though 
suddenly she had lost her fine profile and become inde- 
terminate, shadowy. The gray web of the old deflection 
in Virginia extended over her out of the past—of the past 
that, Woolfolk thought, would not die. 

The Gar rose higher still, dropped into the deep, watery 
valley, and the woman’s face was drawn and wet, the back 
of her straining hand was dead white. Without further 
delay John Woolfolk put the wheel sharply over and told 
his man: ‘‘We’re going about.” “And Halvard busied 
himself with the shaking sails. 

“Really—I’d rather you didn’t,’’ Millie gasped. 
must learn—no longer a child.” 

But Woolfolk held the ketch on her return course; his 
companion’s panic was growing beyond her control. They 
passed once more between the broken waves and entered 
the still bay with its border of flowering earth. 
There, when the yacht had been anchored, Millie 
sat gazing silently at the open sea whose bigness 
had so unexpectedly appalled her. Her face was 
pinched, her mouth was set in a straight, hard 
line. Something about thelatter feature suggested 
to Woolfolk the unguessed governess; it was in 
contradiction to the rest. 

“How strange,” she said at last in an insu- 
perably weary voice, “‘to be forced back to this 
place that I loathe by myself, by my own cow- 
ardice. It’s exactly as if my spirit were chained— 
then the body could never be free. What is it,” 
she demanded of John Woolfolk, ‘‘that lives in 
our own hearts and betrays our utmost convic- 
tions and efforts, that destroys us against all 
knowledge and desire?” 

“Tt may be called heredity,’’ he replied; 
“that is its simplest phase. The others extend 
into the realms of the fantastic.” 

“It’s unjust,” she cried bit- 
terly, ‘‘to be condemned to die 
in a pit with all one’s instinct in 
the sky!”’ 

The old plea of injustice quiv- 
ered fora moment over the water 
and then diedaway. John Wool- 
folk had made the same pas- 
sionate protest, he had cried it 
with clenched hands at thewith- « 
drawn stars, and the profound 
inattention of Nature had ap- 
palled his agony. A thrill of pity moved 
him for the suffering woman beside him. 
Her mouth was still unrelaxed. There ; 
was in her the material for a struggle 
against the invidious past. 

In her slender frame the rebellion took 
on an accent of the heroic. Woolfolk 
recalled how utterly he had gone down 
before mischance. But his case had been 
extreme, he had suffered an unendurable 
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“IT Was So Frightened That I Had No 
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wrong at the hand of Fate. Halvard diverted his thoughts _ | 


by placing before them a tray of sugared pineapple and > 
symmetrical cakes. Millie, too, lost her tension; | 
a feminine pleasure at the yacht’s fine napkins, approved | 
the polish of the glass. 

“Tt’s all quite wonderful,” she said. 

“T have nothing else to care for,” Woolfolk told Her, 

“No place nor people on land?” 

“None.” 

“And you are satisfied?”’ 

“Absolutely,” he replied with an unnecessary ordeitasis 
He was, he told himself aggressively; he wanted nothing 
more from living and had nothing to give. Yet his pity for 
Millie Stope mounted obscurely, bringing with it thoughts, 
half-sensed desires, dim obligations, to which he ue de- 
clared himself dead. 

“‘T wonder if you are to be envied?”’ she quero 

A sudden astounding willingness to speak of himself, 
even of the past, swept over him. 

“Hardly,” he replied. ‘All the things that men maine 
were killed for me in an instant, in the flutter of a white 
skirt.”’ 

“Can you talk about it?” 

““There’s almost nothing to tell; it was so unrelated, so 
senseless, blind. It can’t be dressed into a story, it has no 
moral—no meaning. Well—it was twelve yearsago. Ihad 
just been married, and we had gone to a property in the 
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country. After two days I had to go into town, and when > 
I came back Ellen met me in a breaking cart. It wasa flag 


station, buried in maples, with a white road winding back 
to where we were staying. 

“Ellen had trouble in holding the horse when the train 
left, and the beast shied going from the station. It was 
Monday, clothes hung from a line in a side yard and a 
skirt fluttered in a little breeze. The horse reared, the 
strapped back of the seat broke, and Ellen was thrown— 
on her head. It killed her.’’ 


He fell silent. Millie breathed sharply, and a ripple - 


struck with a faint slap on the yacht’s side. Then: 


“One | 


can’t sanction that,’”’ he continued in a lower voice, as if - 


“arbitrary, wanton; impossible to 


” 


arguing with himself; 
accept such conditions 
“She was young,” he once more took up the narrative; 
‘a girl in a tennis skirt with a gay scarf about her waist— 
quite deacon in a second. The clothes still fluttered on the 
line. You see,” he ended, “noth- 
ing instructive, nqble—only a 
crude dissonance.” 
“Then you left everything.” 
He failed to answer, and she 
gazed with a new understanding 
and interest over the Gar. Her 
' attention was attracted to the 
beach, and, following her gaze, 
John Woolfolk saw the bulky 
figure of Nicholas gazing at 
them from under his palm. A 
palpable change, a swift shadow 


Stope. 

“T must go back, 5 
she said uneasily; 
“there will be dinner, 
and my father has 
been alone all morn- 
ing.” 

But Woolfolk was 
certain that, however 
convincing the reasons 
she put forward, it was 
none of these that was 
taking her so hurriedly 
ashore. The dread 
that for the past few 
hours had almost van- 
ished from her tones, 
her gaze, had returned 
multiplied. It was, he 
realized, the objective 
fear; her entire being 
was shrinking as if in 
anticipation of an im- 
minent calamity, 4 
physical blow. 

Woolfolk himself 
put her on the beach; 
and, with the tender 


Chance to Return It’’ 


enveloped Millie ; 
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“You Mustn’t Stand 


anted on the sand, steadied herspring. As her hand rested 
n his arm it gripped him with a sharp force; a response 
ulsed throughout his body; and an involuntary color rose 
1 her pale, fine cheeks. 

| Nicholas, stolidly set with his shoes half buried in the 
and, surveyed them without a shade of feeling on his 
hick countenance. But Woolfolk saw that the other’s 
ngers were crawling toward his pocket. He realized that 
he man’s dully smiling mask concealed sultry, ungoverned 
motions, blind springs of gall. 


vill 


GAIN on the ketch the inevitable reaction overtook 
‘L him. He had spoken of Ellen’s death to no one until 
ow, through all the years when he had been a wanderer on 
he edge of his world, and he bitterly regretted its mention. 
n speaking he had betrayed his resolve of solitude. Life, 
gainst all his instinct, his wishes, had reached out and 
aught him, however lightly, in its tentacles. 

_The least surrender, he realized, the slightest opening of 
Js Interest, would bind him with a multitude of attach- 
1ents; the octopus that he dreaded, uncoiling arm after arm, 
ould soon hold him again, a helpless victim for the fury 
‘hance, 

He had made a disastrous error in following his curiosity, 

1e insistent scent of the wild oranges, to the house where 
lillie had advanced on the dim portico. His return there 
ad been the inevitable result of the first mistake, and the 
ost had followed with a fatal ease. Whatever had been 
pe deficiencies of the past twelve years he had been free 
om new complications, fresh treacheries. Now, with hardly 
struggle, he was falling back into the trap. 
; The wind died away absolutely, and a haze gathered 
elicately over the sea, thickening through the afternoon 
ad turned rosy by the declining sun. The shore had faded 
om sight. 

A sudden energy leaped through John Woolfclk, rang 
1tin an abrupt summons to Halvard. “Get up anchor,” 
2 commanded. 

Poul Halvard, at the mainstay, remarked tentatively: 

‘There’s not a capful of wind.” 

The wide calm, Woolfolk thought, was but a part of a 

2neral conspiracy against his liberty, his memories. 


“Get the anchor up,” he repeated harshly. “‘We’ll go 
ander the engine.” 


Here Talking to Me. You Don’t Understand What You Will 

The sudden jarring of the Gar’s engine sounded muffled 
in a shut space like the flushed heart of a shell. The yacht 
moved forward, with a wake like folded gauze, into a 
shimmer of formless and,pure color. 

John Woolfolk sat at the wheel, motionless except for an 
occasional, scant shifting of his hands. He was sailing by 
compass; the patent log, trailing behind on its long cord, 
maintained a constant, jerking register on its dial. He had 
resolutely banished all thought save that of navigation. 
Halvard was occupied forward, clearing the deck of the 
accumulations of the anchorage. When he came aft Wool- 
folk said shortly: ‘‘No mess.”’ 

The haze deepened and night fell, and the sailor lighted 
and placed the port and starboard lights. The binnacle 
light threw up a dim, orange radiance on Woolfolk’s somber 
countenance. He continued for three and four and then 
five hours at the wheel, while the smooth clamor of the 
engine, a slight quiver of the hull, alone marked their 
progress through an invisible element. 

Once more he had left life behind. This had more the 
aspect of a flight than at any time previous. It was, 
obscurely, an unpleasant thought, and he endeavored— 
unsuccessfully—to put it from him. He was but pursuing 
the course he had laid out, following his necessary, inflex- 
ible determination. 

His mind for a moment turned independently back 
to Millie, with her double burden of fear. He had left her 
without a word, isolated with Nicholas, concealing with a 
blank smile his enigmatic being, and with her impotent 
parent. 

Well, he was not responsible for her; he had paid for the 
privilege of immunity; he had but listened to her story, 
volunteering nothing. John Woolfolk wished, however, 
that he had said some final, useful word to her before going. 
He was certain that, looking for the ketch and unexpectedly 
finding the bay empty, she would suffer a pang, if only of 
loneliness. Intheshort while that he had been there she had 
come to depend on him for companionship, for relief from 
the insuperable monotony of her surroundings; for, per- 
haps, still more. He wondered what that more might con- 
tain. He thought of Millie at the present moment, lying 
probably awake, steeped in dread. His flight now assumed 
the aspect of an act of cowardice, of desertion. Herehearsed 
wearily the extenuations of his position, but-without any 
palpable relief. 
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Bring On Yourself’’ 


An even more disturbing possibility lodged in his 
thoughts—he was not certain that he did not wish to be 
actually back with Millie again. He felt the quick pressure 
of her fingers on his arm as she jumped from the tender; 
her magnetic personality hung about him like an aroma. 
Cloaked in mystery, pale and irresistible, she appealed to 
him from the edge of the wild oranges. 

This, he told himself again, was but the manner in 
which a ruthless Nature set her lures; it was the deceptive 
vestment of romance. He held the ketch relentlessly on 
her course, with—now—all his thoughts, his inclinations, 
returning to Millie Stope. In a last, desperate rally of his 
scattering resolution he told himself that he was unfaithful 
to the tragic memory of Ellen. This last stay broke 
abruptly, and left him defenseless against the tyranny of 
his mounting desires. Strangely he felt the sudden pres- 
sure of a stirring wind upon his face; and, almost with an 
oath, he put the wheel sharply over and the Gar swung 
about. 

Poul Halvard had been below, by inference asleep; but 
when the yacht changed her course he immediately 
appeared on deck. He moved aft, but Woolfolk made no 
explanation, the sailor put no questions. The wind fresh- 
ened, grew sustained. Woolfolk said: 

“Make sail.” 

Soon after the mainsail rose, a ghostly white expanse on 
the night. John Woolfolk trimmed the jigger, shut off the 
engine; and, moving through a sudden, vast hush, they 
retraced their course. The bay was ablaze with sunlight, 
the morning well advanced, when the ketch floated back 
to her anchorage under the oleanders. 


Ix 


HETHER he returned or fled, Woolfolk thought, he 
was enveloped in an atmosphere of defeat. He relin- 
quished the wheel, but remained seated, drooping at his 
post. The indefatigable Halvard proceeded with the 
efficient discharge of his narrow, exacting duties. After a 
short space John Woolfolk descended to the cabin, where, 
on an unmade berth, he fell immediately asleep. 
He woke to a dim interior and twilight gathering out- 
side. Heshaved—without conscious purpose—with metic- 
ulous care, and put on the blue flannel coat. Later he rowed 


~himself ashore and proceeded directly through the orange 


grove to the house beyond. 
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Millie Stope was seated on the portico, and laid a 
restraining hand on her father’s arm as he rose, attempting 
to retreat at Woolfolk’s approach. The latter, with a 
commonplace greeting, resumed his place. 

Millie’s face was dim and potent in the gloom, and Lich- 
field Stope more than ever resembled an uneasy ghost. He 
muttered an indistinct response to a period directed at him 
by Woolfolk and turned with a low, urgent appeal to his 
daughter. The latter, with a hopeless gesture, relinquished 
his arm, and the other disappeared as if by magic. 

“You were sailing this morning,’ Millie commented 
listlessly. 

“T had gone,” he said without explanation. Then he 
added: ‘‘But I came back.” 

A silence threatened them which he resolutely broke: 
“Do you remember, when you told me about your father, 
that you wanted really to talk about yourself? Will you 
do that now?” 

“To-night I haven’t the courage.” 

“T am not idly curious,” he persisted. 

“Just what are you?” 

“T don’t know,” he admitted frankly. “At the present 
moment I’m lost, fogged. But, meanwhile, I’d like to give 
you any assistance in my power. You seem, in an inexpli- 
cable way, needful of help.” 

She turned her head sharply in the direction of the open 
hall and said in a high, clear voice, that yet rang strangely 
false: “‘I am quite well cared for by my father and 
Nicholas.”’ She moved closer to him, dragging her chair 
across the uneven porch, in the rasp of which she added, 
quick and low: 

“Don’t—please.”’ 

A mounting exasperation seized him at the secrecy that 
veiled her, hid her from him, and he answered stiffly: “‘I 
am merely intrusive.”’ 

She was seated above him, and she leaned forward and 
swiftly pressed his fingers, loosely clasped about a knee. 
Her hand was as cold as salt. His irrita- 
tion vanished before a welling pity. He 
got now a sharp, recognized happiness 
from her nearness; his feeling for her 
increased with the accumulating seconds. 
After the surrender, the admission of his 
return he had grown elemental, sensitized 
to emotions rather than to processes of 
intellect. His ardor had the poignancy of 
the period beyond youth. It had a trace 
of the consciousness of the fatal waning 
of life which gave it a depth denied to 
younger passions. He wished to take 
Millie Stope at once from all memory of 
the troublous past, to have her alone in 
a totally different and thrilling existence. 

It was a personal and blind desire, born 
in the unaccustomed tumult of his newly 
released feelings. 

They sat for a long while, silent or 
speaking in trivialities, when he proposed 
a walk to thesea; but she declined in that 
curiously loud and false tone. It seemed 
to Woolfolk that, for the moment, she 
had addressed someone not immediately 
present; and involuntarily he looked 
round. The light of the hidden lamp in 
the hall fell in a pale, unbroken rectangle 
on the irregular porch. There was not 
the shifting of a pound’s weight audible 
in the stillness. 

Millie breathed unevenly; at times he 
saw she shivered uncontrollably. At this 
his feeling mounted beyond all restraint. 
He said, taking her cold hand: ‘I didn’t 
tell you why I went last night—it was 
because I was afraid to stay where you 
were; I was afraid of the change you were 
bringing about in my life. That’s all over 
now, I ——” 

“TIsn’t it quite late?” she interrupted 
him uncomfortably. She rose and her 
agitation visibly increased. 

He was about to force her to hear all 
that he must say, but he stopped at the 
mute wretchedness of her pallid face. He 
stood gazing up at her from the rough sod. 
She clenched her hands, her breast heaved 
sharply, and she spoke in a level, strained 
voice: 

“It would have been better if you had 
gone—without coming back. My father 
is unhappy with anyone about except my- 
self and—and Nicholas. You see—he will 
not stay on the porch nor walk about his 
grounds. I am not in need of assistance, 
as you seem to think. And—thank you. 
Good night.” 

He stood without moving, his head 
thrown back, regarding her with asearching 
frown. He listened again, unconsciously, 


“You Must Do Exactly as I Have Told You. 
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and thought he heard the low creaking of a board from 
within. It could be nothing but the uneasy peregrination 
of Lichfield Stope. The sound was repeated, grew louder, 
and the sagging bulk of Nicholas appeared in the doorway. 

The latter stood for a moment, -a dark, magnified shape; 
and then, moving across the portico to the farthest window, 
closed the shutters. The hinges gave out a rasping grind, 
as if they had not been turned for months, and there was 
a faint rattle of falling particles of rusted iron. The man 
forced shut a second set of shutters with a sudden violence 
and went slowly back into the house. 

Millie Stope said once more: ‘Good night.” 

It was evident to Woolfolk that he could gain nothing 
more at present; and stifling an angry protest, an impa- 
tient troop of questions, he turned and strode back to the 
tender. However, he hadn’t the slightest intention of fol- 
lowing Millie’s indirectly expressed wish for him to leave. 
He had the odd conviction that at heart she did not want 
him to go; the evening, he elaborated this feeling, had 
been all a strange piece of acting. To-morrow he would 
tear apart the veil that hid her from him; he would ignore 
her every protest and force the truth from her. 

He lifted the tender’s anchor from the sand and pulled 
sharply across the water to the Gar. A reddish, misshapen 
moon hung in the east, and when he had mounted to 
his deck it was suddenly obscured by a high, racing scud 
of cloud; the air had a damper, thicker feel. He instinc- 
tively moved to the barometer, which he found depressed. 
The wind, that had continued steadily since the night 
before, increased, and there was a corresponding stir 
among the branches ashore, a slapping of the yacht’s cord- 
age against the spars. He turned forward and half absently 
noted the increasing strain on the hawser disappearing into 
thedarktide. Theanchor wasfirmly bedded. The pervasive, 
far murmur of the waves on the outer bars grew louder. 

The yacht swung lightly over the choppy water, and a 
strong affection for the ketch that had been his home, his 


It Won’t be Long Until Freedom’’ 


February 12, 194; 
| 
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occupation, his solace through the past dreary year 

expanded his heart. He knew the Gar’s every capabilit 
and mood, and they were all good. She was an excep) 
tional boat. His feeling was acute, for hé knew that th 
yacht had been superseded. It was already an element ¢ 
the past, of that past in which Ellen lay dead in a tennj 
skirt, with a bright scarf about her young waist. | 

He placed his hand on the mainmast, in the manner jj 
which another might drop a palm on the shoulder of , 
departing, faithful companion, and the wind in the riggin; 
vibrated through the wood like a sentient and affectionat 
response. Then he went resolutely down into the cabin 
facing the future. : 

John Woolfolk woke in the night, listened for a momen 
to the straining hull and wind shrilling aloft, and then ros: 
and went forward again to examine the mooring. A secon: 
hawser now reached into the darkness. Halvard had hee) 
on deck and put out another anchor. The wind beat sal 
and stinging from the sea, utterly dissipating the languor 
ous breath of the land, the odors of the exotic, flowerin; 
trees. | 

x } 

N THE morning a storm, driving out of the east, envel. 

oped the coast ina frigid, lashing rain. The wind mountec 
steadily through the middle of the day with an increasing 
pitch accompanied by the basso of the racing seas. Thi 
bay grew opaque and seamed with white scars. After the 
meridian the rain ceased,‘ but the wind maintained it 
volume, clamoring beneath a leaden pall. ; 

John Woolfolk, in dripping yellow oilskins, occasionally 
circled the deck of his ketch. Halvard had everything 
in a perfection of order. When the rain stopped, the sailo) 
dropped into the tender and with a boat sponge bailec 
vigorously. Soon after, Woolfolk stepped out upon the 
beach. He was without any plan but the determination tc 
put aside whatever obstacles held Millie from him. Thi: 
rapidly crystallized into the resolve to take her with hin 
before another day ended. His feeling for 
her, increasing to a passionate need, had 
destroyed the suspension, the deliberate 
calm of his life, as the storm had dissipated 
the sunny peace of the coast. 

He paused before the ruined facade. 
weighing her statement that it would 
have been better if he had not returned; 
and he wondered how that would affect 
her willingness, her ability to see him to- 
day. He added the word “ability” in- 
stinctively and without explanation. And 
he decided that, in order to have any 
satisfactory speech with her, he must 
come upon her alone, away from the house, 
Then he could force her to hear to the 
finish what he wanted tosay; in the open 
they might escape from the inexplicable 
inhibition that lay upon her expression ol 
feeling, of desire. It would be necessary, 
at the same time, to avoid the notice of 
anyone who would warn her of his pres- 
ence. This precluded his waiting at the 
familiar place on the rotting wharf. 

Three marble steps, awry and moldy, 
descended to the lawn from a French 
window in the side of the desolate man- 
sion. They were screened by a tangle of 
rose-mallow, and there John Woolfolk 
seated himself—waiting. 

The wind shrilled about the corner of 
the house, there was a mournful clatter 
of shingles from above and the frenzied 
lashing of boughs. The noise was so great 
that he failed to hear the slightest indica- 
tion of the approach of Nicholas until 
that individual passed directly before him. 
Nicholas stopped at the inner fringe of the 
beach and, from a point where he could 
not be seen from the ketch; stood gazing 
out at the Gar pounding on her long 
anchor chains. The man remained for an’ 
oppressively extended period; Woolfolk 
could see his heavy, drooping shoulders 
and sunken head; and then the other 
moved to the left, crossing the rough 
open behind the oleanders. Woolfolk had’ 
a momentary glimpse of a huge nose and 
rapidly moving lips above an impotent 
chin. 

Nicholas, he realized, remained a com- 
plete enigma to him; beyond the convic- 
tion that the man was, in some minor’ 
way, leaden-witted, he knew nothing. 

A brief, watery ray of sunlight fell 
through a rift in the flying clouds and 
stained the tossing verdure pale gold; it 
was followed by a sudden drift of rain, 
then once more thenaked wind. Woolfolk 
was fast determining to go up to the house 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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XV 


ONVENTION 
( details were all 

decided on. The 
Honorable Peter 
McGrew, a silver- 
tongued orator who 
was willing to support 
us for the pleasing 
prospect of a brief fame 
in the newspapers, was 
to make the keynote 
speech. 

[had the Honorable 
Peter up to see me on 
the Monday night be- 
fore the convention 
opened, and listened 
to his keynoting. 

Peter was silver- 
tongued, but he was 
pewter-headed to some 
extent. He declaimed 
the usual platitudesin 
asatisfactory manner, 
but a yard or two be- 
fore his grandiose 
peroration he threw in 
a few extraneous re- 
marks about the neces- 
sity for our party to 
purge itself before the 
people of the freely 
made charge that con- 
ventions were often 
controlled by delegates 
from the rotten bor- 
oughs of the South, 
where there was noth- 
ing but a name to our 
party. He advocated 
.a close scrutiny of and 
a radical reform in 
Southern representa- 
tion. 

“What?” I screamed. “What? Why, you idiot, what 
do you mean by that?” 

“T express the sentiments of the better element in our 

party,” he replied with great dignity. 

— “You do, do you? Well, you cut that out! Cut it out! 
Don’t you dare say a word about Southern representation 
or anything that has the slightest bearing on it. Here, give 
me that manuscript.” 

I took it and slashed away two or three pages, while the 
Honorable Peter looked at me in astonishment. 

“McGrew,” I said, “I’ll revise this further for you and 
add a paragraph or two. You come back in two hours.” 

T called in Talbot and told him to go over the thing and 
make it innocuous but resounding, and to add something. 
He did so, and the Honorable Peter was forced to sit up all 
that night relearning his piece. 

I had picked my chairmen for the various committees, 
and my committee members to represent the states I con- 
trolled. The chairmen were tried and true citizens, whom 
no favor—except mine—swayed, and no fear—except of 
me—awed. They would obey orders. I gave the man who 
was to be chairman of the Resolutions Committee the draft 
of the platform, instructing him as to the vital things that 
must remain in it and marking plainly the paragraphs that 
had been put in for trading purposes, to be taken out in a 
spirit of compromise and fair play with the semiradicals 
and the favorite-son crowd. The backbone of the platform 
was to stay—the paragraphs about protection, business 
and the encouragement of the same. The rest of it was 
junk and I wasn’t averse to any reasonable change or new 
plank. There was to be a full and free discussion, but I was 
to have the final say. 

The temporary roll was to be made the permanent roll. 
I saw to that when I made up the Credentials Committee. 
The permanent chairman was to be Freeman, who had a 
cold nerve, a convenient conscience, never lost his head, 
and understood exactly what he was to do, which was to 
jam the nomination of Rogers through that assemblage of 
free and untrammeled citizens in convention assembled 
to execute the will and bidding of their various sovereign 
states, and the likewise free and untrammeled voters 

therein. At midnight Pliny arrived to make his final report. 
| “Everything’s set, boss,” he said. 
_ “Who’s the woman?” 

“Oh, an actress I found.” 

What's the plan?” 

‘’ve got her a seat in the front row of the balcony, 

lacing the stage. When the cheering begins, after McGrew 


We’ Organized Pilgrimages, Sent Delegations Journeying to Him to Hear the Well:Modulated and Carefully 
Considered Words of Wisdom That Fell From His Lips 


mentions the name of our peerless candidate, she’s going 
to perform. I figure we can hold that cheer about twenty 
minutes with the plant I’ve made for it. She will be dressed 
in red, and have a red hat and a red parasol. When I give 
her the sign she’ll hop up, as though this great demonstra- 
tion had made her plumb crazy, lean over the balcony, and 
begin waving that red parasol and yipping for Rogers. 
She’s a peach, and I figure after they see her she will pro- 
long the cheers ten minutes or so. I’ve got it fixed to have 
her come down on the stage when the novelty of the bal- 
cony performance begins to wear off.. Then she can wave 
her red umbrel’ up there and help keep it going ten minutes 
more. She knows her lines to tell the reporters.” 

“How much will this display of spontaneous feminine 
enthusiasm cost?” I asked. 

“T told her if she pulled it right I’d give her a hundred.” 

“Well, what else?”’ 

“Jepson, in the Iowa bunch, will rush out after it has 
been going about thirty minutes, grab the Iowa standard 
and begin the parade round the hall. I’ve fixed ten or 
twelve other men in other delegations to follow him, and 
the rest of the boys will fallin. The band has the right music 
cues—My Country, ’tis of Thee! at the psychological 
moment. Then Dixie; then the Star-Spangled Banner. 
We'll get a riproaring parade of the standards, all right. I 
have given two hundred shouters tickets that scatter them 
round the hall, and they will whoop it up for Rogers for an 
hour, if necessary, for five dollars apiece. All our boys will 
have flags to wave. The flags are in the hall now. 

“We'll put a big picture of Rogers on one of the big flags 
back of the rostrum unbeknown to anybody but the local 
committee. I had to rough-house the locals to get that 
over. At the right time Johnny Persons will pull the string 
and down will come that big flag with the mug of our peer- 
less leader on it, and that’ll keep ’em stirred up a while 
more. Everything’s set.’ 

“How about the prayers?” 

“Fixed those too. Popular Roman Catholic priest to 
open first session; Methodist bishop, second session; Jew- 
ish rabbi, third session, and, if necessary, Presbyterian 
divine for the fourth session. Won’t be any more sessions 
than that, but if there are we'll get an Episcopalian and a 
Lutheran.” 

“We promised these local people we’d hold the conven- 
tion in session three days when they put up the money for 
expenses.” 

“Well, that’s all right. First day, for temporary organi- 
zation, and to let McGrew get his speech off his chest, 


and appoint commit- 
tees; second day, for 
the Credentials Com- 
mittee; and the Reso- 
lutions Committee will 
sit all night, chewing 
on the permanent roll 
and the platform, and 
chucking those kickers 
out for the last time. 
Then permanent or- 
ganization, nominat- 
ing speeches and 
nominations. Pos- 
sibly recess for night 
session. Third day, 
vice-president, ap- 
point new National 
Committee, and so on. 
All fixed.” 

Sehny, sada <it 
looks to me as if there 
was going to be a re- 
markable outburst of 
spontaneous enthu- 
siasm over there in 
that hall about fifteen 
minutes to eleven—a 
terrific, impulsive, un- 
forced, voluntary 
tribute to the com- 
manding and sterling 
qualities of James 
Jason Rogers.” 

“Seems so,” Pliny 
replied. “If nothing 
bogs down we'll put on 
quiteashow. I ——”’ 

He was interrupted 
by the entrance of 
young Martin, one of 
my lieutenants. He 
was popeyed with 
excitement. 

“Chief,” he stuttered, ‘‘they are going to try to put one 
over on you to-morrow.” 

“Who is?” ; 

“The other fellows. They have it all fixed to stampede 
the convention away from you to Carrothers. Old Enders 
has been working on it for a week.” 

Pliny made a gesture of utter weariness and I laughed. 

“Son,” I said, “let me tell you something: If any stam- 
peding is to be done over there I’m going to do it. Now 
you mark what I say: It is easy enough to stampede the 
spectators at a national convention, but there’s no such 
thing as stampeding the delegates. Those boys would sit 
there for ten days and let the shouting and cheering roll 
and rock round them without any feeling of interest, and 
be bored stiff. They are there for a particular purpose, and 
they will cheer for their man and be as calm as Quakers 
while the cheering for the other fellow is going on. They 
are roped, tied and branded; and old Cato Enders knows 
it too. All he is doing is trying to make a last play to force 
something out of me. You go to bed and be on hand in the 
morning to escort the woman in red from the balcony to 
the stage, after she has been so picturesquely inspired to 
her enthusiasm and has done the first part of her stunt.” 

“One thing more,” said Pliny, as Martin went out 
cerestfallen. “I can’t find Henry Clay Custis to save my 
life.” 

“What’s he hiding out for?” 

“Oh, you know as well as I do.” 

“We won’t need him the first day. Keep after him.” 
Just then a boy came in with a card. ‘Here he is now,” I 
said, and the courtly and dignified H. C. Custis entered. 

“Good evenin’, senator, and Mr. Peters—good evenin’,”’ 
he chanted, using his softest and most musical accent. We 
nodded and waited. ‘I reckon I can be brief with you, 
senator. I know you're tired. Things look right smart for 
our candidate, I’m told.” 

“They do.” 

“Well, senator, I have a little matter I want to ask you 
about. One of our boys down in Alabama is desirous of 
bein’ Minister to Spain, very desirous of it. Can you help 
him? I would consider it quite a favor—quite a favor.” 

“T think that might be arranged, provided ——” 

“Provided what, sir?”’ 

“Provided the state of Alabama yields to the state of 
James Jason Rogers when the roll call for nominations 
begins. That’s what you have to offer, isn’t it?” 

“Well, sir, since you put it that blunt way, I suppose it 
may be what I had in mind. You see, senator, there’s quite 
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a strife among the candidates for 
that, advantage of a first nomi- 
nating. speech; and, being as 
Alabama has no candidate of 
her own, I felt that maybe you 
would consider our yielding to you 
as a sufficient remuneration for 
this triflin’ diplomatic post one 
of our boys desires. . I felt ——” 

“Allright, Custis,’ Isaid; ‘‘all 
right! You can have the / 
job. We’ll consider it 3 4 
settled. Alabama will Cy 5 
yieldtous? Youagree?” — 

“Certainly, my dear 
senator, though it will be very 
hard to oppose the wishes of my 
oldest and most valued friends 
who desire Alabama to yield to 
them—very hard, indeed, sen- 
ator.” 

“Sure,” Isaid; ‘‘butthey can’t 
make your man Minister to Spain, 
or Minister to Liberia, or any- 
where else.” 

“Possibly not—possibly not. 
Then we'll consider it arranged, 
shall we, my dear senator?” 

“T’ll do my part.” 

“Good evenin’, gentlemen. 
Rest assured that the grand old 
state of Alabama will be honored 
in yieldin’ in so glorious a cause 
as this; honored, sir—honored!”’ 

“Good night.”’ 

As he elaborately bowed his way 
out I looked at Pliny and Pliny 
looked at me. We both laughed. 

“All unfinished business is now transacted,” said Pliny. 

“Tt is: It is; and to-morrow the sovereign will of the 
people will be expressed, and on the day following those to 
whom they have delegated their authority will rise and 
exercise that authority in the patriotic, unselfish, exalted 
manner for which we have laboriously arranged the details. 
Let’s take a drink and go to bed.” 


Pliny Jumped to the 
Edge of the Stage 
and Swung His Arms 


XVI 


HE convention hall was flag-bedecked and bunting- 

wound until it was all red, white and blue. Pictures of 
former leaders of our party hung in appropriate places on 
the walls. Back of the rostrum there was furled a huge 
flag, which was to do its part. The crowd began arriving 
early, filling in the seats behind and on the sides of the 
square blocked off for the delegates and alternates. A 
great band far up under the roof, at the end of the hall 
opposite the rostrum, played the popular airs of the period. 

The seats for the delegates were marked by standards, 
each bearing the name of a state. In front and at the sides 
of the rostrum were the rows of press seats, filled early with 
the correspondents. Underneath the rostrum there was 
a vast telegraph office, with scores of operators sending 
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descriptive dispatches to all parts of the 
country, written by the men in the 
press section. The spectators crowded 
gayly in and by eleven o’clock most of 
the seats were filled, except the block to 
be used by the delegates, which made a 
big, rectangular brown splotch in the 
middle, surrounded by the kaleidoscope 
of the spectators. It looked like a dock project- 
ing out into a rippling and gorgeous sea, for the 
dresses and hats of the women gave a multi- 
colored phase to it and the thousands of waving 
fans supplied the undulatory effect. 

The delegates began arriving about half past 
eleven. When a noted party man appeared he 
was applauded if he came alone, so he could be 
recognized, and most of the noted party men 
were extremely careful not to allow their identi- 
ties to be merged in acrowd. They chose their 
entrances for auspicious moments when they 
could be seen, and bowed and smiled to the ap- 
plause that greeted them. Atnoon the chairman 
of the National Committee rapped for order and the 
priest made his prayer. The chairman introduced the 
Honorable Peter McGrew, who was formally chosen 
temporary chairman and who advanced to the edge of 
the platform, waited for his applause, and proceeded 
to silver-tongue his keynote resonantly. 

Few besides the Honorable Peter, Talbot and myself 
knew that along in the latter half of his speech there 
would occur an eruption which would make the coun- 
try think James Jason Rogers was to be nominated by 
acclamation in just a few minutes. Talbot put a para- 
graph in McGrew’s speech that had the name of Rogers 
in it. The reason for that was this: The first demon- 
stration at a convention is the demonstration that gets 
the publicity. After three or four of these wild hurrahs 
have been set in motion the reporters are bored, and 
refer to them only casually, but they are fresh and eager 
on their first day, and want copy and picture stuff, and 
they voluminously and enthusiastically describe an episode 
that on the second day wouldn’t get fifty words. 

McGrew rolled out his platitudes, stopping at appropri- 
ate intervals for applause. After half an hour or so he took 
a long breath, squared his shoulders, and shouted: ‘‘We 
are met here to name a standard bearer who shall lead us 
to glorious victory in November next. Whether our choice 
shall fall on that gallant soldier, eminent statesman, upright 
partisan and commanding figure, James Jason Rogers ——” 

Pliny jumped to the edge of the stage and swung his 
arms. Whoop-whoop-whoop-eee-ee-issimus! Away they 
went. Our shouters yipped and yelled. Our delegates 
stood up and cheered. The spectators, liking noise and 
affected by the apparent enthusiasm, joined in vocifer- 
ously. The hall rocked with the clamor of it. The cheers 
rose.and fell, rose and fell, died out in one part of the hall 
to be started in another. Ten minutes—fifteen minutes— 
seventeen minutes—and it was getting a bit thin. Then 
Pliny fluttered a handkerchief, and up in front of the 
second balcony appeared a woman dressed in vivid red, 
with a red parasol—the reddest parasol I ever saw. She 

leaned over and shrilled: ‘‘Rogers and Prosperity! 

Rogers.and Prosperity! Rogers! Rogers! James J. 
Rogers!’’ And she swung her parasol up-and down 
like a baton. 
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In half a minute the crowd had taken up the cadence, | 
She waved her parasol—waved it—waved it, making a| 
most effective picture. That stimulation prolonged the | 
cheering for seven minutes more. Then, as it was dying | 
out, the band blared into America and down came the big 
flag with the picture of Rogers on it. That started fe | 
again. Jepson, who had been sitting quietly in the Iowa 
section, jumped up, jerked the Iowa standard from its | 
socket, pushed into the center aisle, flourishing the standard 
and yelling like a Comanche. Others took standards, 
Jepson started a parade and the others followed, weaving 
in and out among the delegates and shouting: “ Rogers! 
Rogers! James J. Rogers!” while the woman in red, 
whom Martin had rushed to the rostrum, waved her para- 
sol up and down, up and down, and shriekeda in the ecstasy 
of well-simulated excitement. 

That turbulent performance was not the first similar | 
demonstration at a convention, of course, but it was the | 
first carefully organized spontaneous burst of diagrammed | 
enthusiasm that lasted for more than half an hour. It 
worked out in a most gratifying manner. The whole writ- | 
ing contingent in the press seats, fresh, eager, needing 
descriptive stuff, for the news had been discounted, wrote 
their journalistic heads off about it. The woman in red was 
the feature. They telegraphed yards about her, describing — 
her as the “wife of a well-known Rogers partisan, inter- 
ested equally with her husband in the success of that ean- | 
didate, ardently for the cause,”’ who had been overcome by | 
her emotions and had impulsively leaped into the arena 
when she could restrain herself no longer; and who rubes- 
cently dominated a most remarkable picture—became the | 

‘crimson center of a carnival of clamor,” as one artist in. 
words put it. She remembered her lines perfectly whenthe | 
reporters sought her, as they did the minute she reached 
the rostrum. 

We had columns about it in the afternoon papers and | 
columns more next morning—acres of slobber—and the | 
artists drew pictures of the fascinating and rubefacient 
creature who swayed this great gathering of practical men, | 
while the lady writers drowned her with adjectives and | 
submerged her with gush. The effect of all this was to 
make the nomination of Rogers seem certain to outsiders, _ 
for the public fails to discriminate between noise and yotes - 
ina convention. I began to get telegrams from citizens in | 
various parts of the country who had been doubtful but 
now were eager to climb aboard, and who hoped I would 
not be insensible to the fact that they always were with 
me in their hearts, and were at the moment of communica- | 
tion cheering lustily for Rogers, Prosperity and Paxton— | 
especially for Paxton. I told Pliny to give the woman in | 
red two hundred dollars. She earned it. 4 

I never did ask McGrew what the other fellows said to | 
him about that Rogers interpolation, for I didn’t care. | 
McGrew was left to defend himself; but I learned one > 
thing; the Honorable Peter’ went down to his grave firm | 
in the opinion that that demonstration was a tribute to the | 
eloquence and dramatic quality of his speech. What it 
really was never oozed into him. The vainest man is a 
professional orator, not even excluding a professional actor, 
which, by the way, is what the professional orator is—an 
actor. 

The Credentials Committee went through the formal 
motions of rehearing some of the contests, and in one case, | 
to avoid trouble, gave the seated delegates and the con- 
testants half avote each; but not until] had been consulted 
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as to whether this concession for harmony would interfere 
with the general result. The Resolutions Committee sat 
all night listening to reformers, radicals, soreheads, graft- 
ers, and many others who had designs on the platform. 
They stuck in everything that seemed to have even a 
remote chance of catching a vote and would not embarrass 
us; but they held rigidly to the text of my parts of it. So 
far as we were concerned, Big Business could combine the 
whole country into a trust and we would be complacent, 
even helpful. 

There was a lot of flubdub, noise and piffle about the 
rest of it, but no deviation from our program. Freeman 
introduced a few wrinkles in Czaring that would have been 
received with loud acclaim at the Tsarskoe Selo. We had 
another big demonstration when the principal nominating 
speech was made for Rogers, Alabama having yielded first 
place to us, a new Minister to Spain thereby coming into 
being. We had the votes. Three hopeless candidates were 
hopelessly put in nomination against us, but we smashed 
them flat. At four-forty o’clock on the afternoon of the 
second day James Jason Rogers became the nominee of his 
party for the presidency, and I called up Robert A. Broad 
on the long-distance telephone. 

“Broad,” I said, ‘“‘ Rogers has just been nominated.” 

“Glad to hear it! Glad to hear it! Congratulate you. 
Good-by.” 

“Hold on!” I shouted, almost loudly enough to be heard 
without a telephone. “‘ Wait a minute!” 

“Wait a minute? What for? What d’ye want? Huh! 
What d’ye want?” 

“T am coming to see you in a few days.” 

“What for? Rogers is nominated, ain’t he?” 

“Yes; but he isn’t elected. And I want to see you.” 

“Huh!” ITheard. “Huh! Huh!” Then he hung up the 
receiver. : 

About all that was left was the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. I was in favor of allowing the convention to decide 
that, thinking the delegates might have some united 
opinion on the subject, but the rest of my organization 
would not consent. They said I must finish the job. 

There were half a dozen candidates. The first rule that 
applies in selecting a candidate for Vice President is that 
he must be right geographically. If he has money, that is 
an added attraction. As Rogers came from the West, we 
must pick a man from some doubtful state in the East. 
Old Cato Enders, who never overlooked an opportunity, 
had a candidate. ; 

“T think,” said Cato to me, “‘inasmuch as you have 
named the candidate for President, I should have a say 
about second place.” 

“Who’s your man?” I asked. 

“Dickson. He’s right politically, he’s right geograph- 
ically, and I have positive assurances he will contribute 
liberally for the honor.” 

“How liberally?” 

“Oh, very liberally.” 

“Be definite. Will he give half a million?” 
“No! He’ll give a hundred thousand.” 
“Not enough.” 

“Two hundred thousand.” 


“That’s more like it. And who’ll get the money—your 
organization?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Good afternoon, senator. I am very busy just now.” 

Old Cato glared balefully at me as he went out. For 
three hours I canvassed the claims of various aspirants. 
Then old Cato came back. ‘‘Would a hundred and fifty 
thousand be any inducement—the money to go to the 
treasurer of the National Committee?” he asked. 

“Enders,” I said, “‘I suppose I shouldn’t mind a holdout 
of fifty thousand for your state organization. You give 
Janes the hundred and fifty thousand by midnight and I’ll 
name Dickson.” 

Janes reported that he had the money, and next day 
Dickson was nominated in a perfunctory, lifeless session, 
not attended by half the delegates. The new National 
Committee was selected, and that night I was named as its 
chairman, which put the campaign in my hands. I left for 
New York the next day and stopped off to see Rogers. He 
was calm and complacent. He seemed to think that virtue 
had received its due reward. 


XVIT 


ANKES, the treasurer of the National Committee, was 

an interesting person. He looked like a butler, talked 
like a deacon, dressed like an undertaker, and could twist 
the reluctant dollar out of the coy contributor with more 
unction and less merey than any politician I have ever 
known. He had no compassion. When he went out after 
campaign funds he didn’t come back until he had secured 
campaign funds. He knew politics backward, had a card 
index of the men who had derived benefits from either our 
party’s legislation or lack of it, and he was remorseless. 
He was honest, accounted for every penny, and had his 
only joy in life when he was running a multimillionaire 
through the wringer. He was quiet, secretive, discreet as 
discretion, and as safe as a church. He never told any- 
thing and he never overlooked anybody. He tapped his 
sources scientifically. He made Federal employees give 
their percentages. He was death on postmasters. He was 
a most valuable adjunct. 

I insisted that Rogers must remain in his home city. I 
gave him some clerks and stenographers, and put Talbot 
on guard over him to see that he was not annoyed and that 
he did not annoy. I had no idea of letting Rogers go cam- 
paigning, though I knew he loved it. I glued him to his 
home city, telling him it was much more dignified to stay 
there and receive people than to go out and be received. 
I promised him that later in the campaign he might pos- 
sibly go to some of the big cities and speak; and, though 
I knew he protested inwardly, he acquiesced gravely but 
pleasantly and stayed right there. 

I made preparation to establish my headquarters and 
then we marked time, waiting for the opposition. They 
renominated their man. That made the issue 
a clean-cut one between us. Rogers stood for 
the return to the protective principle, and our 
opponents were pat on tariff-for-revenue-only. 
Money was plentiful. I had an ejaculatory 
session with Broad and he provided a second 

million, but I observed that he 
tied some strings on this in the 
way of conditions to be met and 
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She Leaned Over 

and Shrilled: 
““Rogers! Rogers! 
James J. Rogers!’’ 


definite as- 
surances to 
be given. I 
mentioned 
these requirements to Rogers, but he wasn’t interested. 
He was preparing his speech of acceptance, and that was a 
masterpiece. It was as universal as daylight; and though 
it was committal it was also noncommittal. 

It stood for what we stood for, but it gave no offense to 
any person who might desire to stand with us. It was elo- 
quent and emphatic; conciliatory and convincing; par- 
tisan and propitiatory; held out hope to the oppressed 
but did not condemn their oppressors; juggled with the 
classes and the masses and kept them both in the air 
expertly; was conservatively radical and radically con- 
servative; absolved all enemies of the party and blessed all 
friends. It wasa wonder! After I heard that speech I was 
sure that James Jason Rogers would be a useful President, 
a very useful President indeed—provided I could use him. 

That consideration was of the future. My present job 
was to elect him. Before my time National Committees 
spent a million dollars or so in a presidential campaign— 
and were lucky to get that much to spend. I had already 
disposed of almost a million in my preliminaries, and I had 
another million credit and the hundred and fifty thousand 
of Dickson’s. We totted up. With the first lot Janes 
secured I had roughly about a million and a half with 
which to begin operations. Begin is right. I had no idea 
of restricting myself to that sum or anything like that sum. 
I knew the only way I could win was by educating the 
people. They already had their primary instruction, and 
I determined to establish a university, with a full course, 
and shove the entire proletariat through in the five months 
I had for active work. 

Organizing was easy. All I had to do was to increase the 
size of the units of the machine I had used for nominating 
purposes. I expanded my publicity bureau ten times, and 
put half of it in the Eastern headquarters and half of it in. 
the Western. I tightened my grip on the news- 
papers and I went into the market for every 
available additional medium of publicity. I 
spent days and days listening to grafters of all 
sorts who had schemes, ranging from aman who 
wanted to project the magic words “ Rogers 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Paying the War Debts 


HE European belligerents, excluding the Balkan States, 

owed over twenty-five billion dollars when war was 
declared. If fighting continues to midsummer this will 
certainly be increased to seventy-five or eighty billions, 
with an annual interest charge round four billions. How 
will they stand it? Various experts have recently studied 
the problem and suggest two ways: 

First, by cheap money—that is, by virtually abandon- 
ing the gold standard; making silver redemption money 
equally with gold and keeping in circulation a great quan- 
tity of paper currency. This would make high prices. If 
wheat is worth a dollar a bushel it takes five bushels of it 
to pay five per cent interest on a hundred dollars. If it is 
worth a dollar and a quarter a bushel only four bushels are 
required to pay the same interest. With high prices pro- 
ducers can bear the interest burden more easily. This 
applies to labor, for wages usually rise along with commod- 
ity prices. So one expedient would be to give the bond- 
holder only three or four bushels of wheat instead of the 
five he would get on a strict gold basis. 

Another resource is taxation. So far as the bonds are 
in the hands of rich men, a heavily graded income tax can 
draw back into the public treasury much of the interest 
the bondholder draws out. A heavily graded inheritance 
tax would be more effectual still, for whenever a rich man 
died it would probably slice off from his estate an amount 
equal to his holdings of government bonds. 

There is the further resource of plain repudiation; but 
it seems likely that by skillful management the balance 
can be dressed through price inflation and taxation.. The 
final effect on the well-to-do bondholder will be a good 
deal the same as though his bonds had been repudiated; 
but the softer method will not outrage his feelings or upset 
the country’s credit system. 


Following Public Opinion 


HERE is no doubt at all as to how opinion in this coun- 

try reacted to the war in the first instance. ‘‘ Keep out 
of it!”’ was the word on everybody’s lips. If ever a repre- 
sentative government had unequivocal sailing orders from 
the sovereign public it was then. The President has been 
industriously keeping out of it ever since, and, broadly 
speaking, he seems to have pleased hardly anybody. 
Colonel Roosevelt would have had him protest against 
the invasion of Belgium. Colonel Bryan would have had 
him moderate the Lusitania note and order Americans to 
keep- off ships flying belligerent flags. There are two spe- 
cifie criticisms. The others are mainly of an indefinite 
nature. Though Americans were perishing on torpedoed 
boats, he merely ‘“‘made phrases.”’ Just how he could pre- 
sent this Government’s demands on another government 
without embodying them in phrases is not specified. He 
only “‘wrote notes.”’ 

True, the notes secured from Germany and Austria a 
declaration that unarmed, unresisting merchant ships 
would not be attacked without due warning and due pro- 
vision for safety of passengers and crew, which was the 
only contention. To accomplish this purpose by use of the 


pen, however, is held rather contemptible. The only alter- 
native to the pen in such cases is the sword. The national 
purpose having been accomplished by the pen no critic 
would have had Mr. Wilson resort to the sword. Yet many 
critics are profoundly dissatisfied. 

The first view shows public opinion responding to the 
shock of. war with a practically unanimous demand for 
strict neutrality. The second view—a year and a half 
later—shows a considerable section of it, especially along 
the Atlantic seaboard, churned into a wrathy foam. It 
does not know exactly what it wants, but is thoroughly 
convinced it wants something different from what it has. 


The. Inflation Habit 


HE danger in the present situation, say the ablest crit- 

ics, is that we shall get inflated. A billion dollars or 
so of idle money is lying round—national banks alone 
recently reporting nine hundred millions of excess reserve. 
As a dollar of reserve money is good for four or five dollars 
of credit, this means banks could lend four or five billions 
more. If it is borrowed to buy stocks, bonds, farms, cot- 
tages, ingrain carpets, overcoats, cookstoves, and so on, we 
shall probably become inflated. Prices will go up. Then 
Europe will stop buying here and begin selling. Prices will 
go down and we shall deflate painfully. That, in a general 
way, is the process the critics have in mind, and they can 
point to the melancholy fact that, on a broad view, it is 
always happening. 

It is not particularly the fault of the currency system, 
for the increase in the country’s stock of money last year 
was wholly in gold. It is not the fault of any particular 
institution or of any special set of people. When inflation 
occurs it is the fault of pretty much everybody who is in a 
position to command credit at all. Farmers, infected by 
a spirit of agricultural optimism, buy more land; book- 
keepers take a chance on a couple of lots in the new sub- 
division; their wives respond to the general buoyancy by 
refurnishing the front bedroom on the installment plan. 
All these contribute as much to it according to their means 
as the gentlemen in Wall Street. 

We have the inflation: habit. It has made the country 
rich—and at times very miserable. The number of men 
who live habitually at the last notch in their belts, and 
then just a little more, is positively great. Anybody whose 
quick assets are not at least fifty per cent ahead of his 
current liabilities is inflated. If your monthly bills are a 
hundred dollars and you haye not a hundred and fifty of 
free cash in the bank you are in a position where a jolt will 
upset you. 


Parks for Posterity 


PRIME object in establishing the National Parks was 

to preserve their scenic attractions for future genera- 
tions. They have been managed pretty exclusively to that 
end. The scenery is all there for future generations to 
enjoy. But scenery does not wear out with use, like cloth- 
ing. The big travel to the San Francisco Exposition was 
only one of many signs that this generation has a lively 
interest in it; and not even Yellowstone Park has been 
made as available for present inspection as it might have 
been. 

The trouble is that the National Parks, properly speak- 
ing, have not been managed at all. There has been no 
proper machinery for managing them. Each has been 
treated as a separate thing. The broad problems that 
affect all of them pretty much alike have never been 
handled as a whole. No expert staff has ever been available 
to handle them. The bill now before Congress for a 
National Park Service would remedy this at an expense 
that is trifling in view of the importance of the parks. The 
present situation is essentially that of a city with a dozen 
splendid but largely undeveloped parks, each of them 
under a separate management, which had to wrestle with 
the problems of that particular park as best it could with- 
out reference to any of the others. Of course no city would 
tolerate any such absurd arrangement. It would imme- 
diately establish a park board or bureau to manage all the 
parks codrdinately. 

That is precisely what the National Park Service Bill 
proposes to accomplish for the National Parks. The wis- 
dom of this plan is so self-evident that no room is left for 
argument; in fact, the obstacle is not based on argument. 
It is based merely on inertia. Presidents, Secretaries of the 
Interior, and virtually all those who have really examined 
the subject favor unified management. Congress has 
simply put it off. 

Let Congress do it now. 


Our Poor Condition 


E DO not recall a time when the United States was 
more criticized and commiserated at home than it is 
at present. Asa sign of mental unrest this may be encour- 
aging, for mental unrest is often a useful condition. But 
the particular reasons for it are rather obscure. There is 
no need to remind you of what you see when you look 


across the Atlantic. The broad aspects of the view are | 
fairly familiar. When you look on this side you see a large 
number of people toddling about their day’s work in as__ 
high a degree of peace and security as any human society | 
has yet achieved, with the largest measure of actual, essen- 
tial liberty that ever was known among men, and, on the - 
whole, in the highest state of material prosperity that has | 
yet been reached anywhere. ‘ | 

We think it within the facts to say that, whatever any 
individual man or woman wants to do—from inviting a 
friend to dinner, and having the dinner, on up to inviting 
his soul into any sort of high enterprise—he has, broadly — 
speaking, the freest chance to do it here that has ever been - 
known. Such is the net result to this writing of the Amer- — 
ican system. The net result to this writing of the European — 
system is what you see in the newspaper headlines every | 
day. : 

Positively, no doubt, our condition is poor and vile; but 
comparatively it is not so bad. 


Speculation 


pkesesty the United States is less addicted to gam- 
bling than it used to be. That isa broad assumption for 
which exact proof is necessarily lacking; but we do not be- 
lieve the notion of getting rich quick, with no more effort — 
than that involved in a lucky guess, is as prevalent as it 
formerly was. The riotous outburst of speculative activity 
in war shares last year might be cited as evidence to the 
contrary. 

It is true that stocks valued at nearly thirteen billion 
dollars were bought on the New York Exchange in 1915, 
against less than four billions the year before. But back 
in 1901 trade in stocks exceeded twenty billions. Since 
1901 the country’s bank clearings have increased sixty per — 
cent. Take that as a rough measure of the country’s busi- 
ness. In 1901 the stock trade was over one-sixth of the 
clearings. Last year it was one-fourteenth. Of course 
1901 was a big stock year, yet it was exceeded in 1905 
and 1906. 

Probably there is less inclination toward gambling and 
more toward slower and surer methods. 


Reform for Banks 


HE Comptroller of the Currency recommends twelve 

amendments to the National Bank Act, with a view to 
minimizing the danger of bank failures. But a reform of 
the banking system more important than any he recom- 
mends could easily be accomplished—to wit, by abolishing 
the office of comptroller of the currency. : 

There is no longer any good reason for that office. The 
Federal Reserve Board is vested with power to examine 
member banks and require reports from them. It can per- 
form those duties better than the comptroller can. He is 
always a political appointee, with a limited tenure of office. 
His contact with the banking system, then, is comparatively 
brief and incidental. His successor may hold views and 
establish policies quite different from his. 

The Federal Reserve Board is a continuing body. Its 
other functions will make it in time an intimate part of the 
banking system. Banks will have the habit of looking to 
it pretty much as they look to their own clearing-house 
associations. The most efficient bank examination in the 
country, we believe, is that exercised by the clearing-house 
associations in large cities. It enlists the hearty codpera- 
tion of sound bankers. It is inside and less liable to be 
fooled than an examination from the outside, happening 
once in six months or so. 

The Reserve Board can perform the duties of the comp- 
troller’s office better and probably more cheaply than the 
comptroller can. 


Turning the Corner 


T IS excessively humiliating, both to statesmanship and 
to journalism—which are theoretically doing the steer- 
ing—that our troubles mostly cure themselves, so far as 
they get cured at all. For many months, up to about 
September last, the railroad system had been in a lan- 
guishing state. Many and eloquent were the appeals to do 
something about it. Nothing was done about it—until 
the invalid gave a groan and a yawn, got out of bed, and 
started up the road like a thoroughbred in the home 
stretch. 
Since about September railroad earnings have been 
climbing in a manner that, to the best of our recollection, 
is entirely without precedent in the country’s history. Two 
great systems recently reported gains of a hundred per 
cent in net earnings fora month. Probably the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s report, not yet ‘available, will 
show that the roads of the country, as a whole, gained a 
hundred million dollars net in November and December. 
This means more railroad building, more buying © 
materials, more employment of labor, and finally higher 
wages. It is one of the best signs of sound prosperity. So 
far as leadership anywhere is concerned, it just happened 
of itself. a 
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HE preliminary tom-toms have been beaten, 
[‘ie preliminary war whoops whooped, the 

preliminary predictions predicted, the pre- 
minary guff guffed; and Washington has now settled 
5wn to the real, serious business that is the object of the 
eeting. That business, as the Democrats hold it, is to 
ass such legislation and do such things as will aid in the 
ection of their man as President this fall, and thus con- 
nue themselves in power; and, as the Republicans see it, 
tomake that Democraticenterprise as difficult as possible. 
The piff of the piffle has cleared away to some extent, 
beit there will be plenty of political posing, parading, 
ysturing and punk, and the windjammers will jam the 
ind for hours without end; but the men on the inside, 
ho will have most to say concerning the final shaping of 
zislation and policies, have now a rather clear idea of 
hat they want to do, what they will try to do, and some 
timations of what they can do. Also, there is a definite 
ogram in mind in the White House; and, all in all, the 
ans are in terms subject, of course, to future exigencies 
id to necessary compromises, and to such pulling and 
iuling as cannot be avoided. The leaders expect that 
ongress will be in session until midsummer at least, and 
ssibly until September. The things that are in mind will 
ke time to do. There are many rough places to be 
ioothed out and a considerable number of rough necks. 
To begin at the beginning, which always is a good place 
begin, there will be no war—that is to say, there will be 
) war, so far as this country is concerned, on any entering 
sis at present apparent or at present conceivable. The 
jited States will not go-to war with Austria, or with 
srmany, or with England, or with any other European 
untry whatsoever. Furthermore, the United States 
ll not go to war either in or for or against Mexico. The 
esident of the United States will see to that. 
The war urgers may as well quit, unless they can bring 
‘onger pressure to bear than they have brought, or unless 
me utterly great disaster of war-producing size over- 
1elms us; and it must be both great and disastrous in 
e full sense of the terms to involve us in a resort to arms. 
The difficulty with the war urgers, as their activities and 
gings are viewed in responsible quarters, is that they 
ystly have political motives, 
d that they think only concern- 
: to-day and rarely consider to- 
sorrow. Of course any person 
io has any acquaintance with 
ashington methods realizes 
at the ranting in the Senate and 
2 House by the Republicans, 
ver the killing of Americans by 
ndits, was largely political and 
gaged in as a political device to 
ike trouble for the majority, 
2 Democrats. That is all there 
's to that. Not Mr. Borah nor 
r. Gallinger nor Mr. Smoot nor 
cr. Lodge, nor any of the rest of 
2m, wants to rush headlong 
.o war with Mexico or with any 
ier country, or to. proceed 
wly into such a state. What 
2y do want is to embarrass the 
\jority; and they can do that, 
' they, being in the minority, 
ve no responsibilities. They 
> politicians talking politics. 


| The War Urgers 


y SMISSING these and future 
| similar demonstrations by 
rtisans, the statement may be 
veated that this country is not 
ng to war with anybody. The 
ng that escapes most ‘of the 
t protagonists and the jingoes 
1 the yawpers about the honor 
the country and the assaults 
| the integrity of the dear old 


3, and the thing that especially 
1 entirely escapes the partisan 
nmerers in the Congress, is 
‘tt any man in power can by 
’ possibility think of war, and 
3 country at war, in any per- 
ctive save the perspective of 
day, or at most in the perspec- 
2 of the presidential election 
ct fall. 

Chey do not and cannot assimi- 
2 the idea that possibly there 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


is one man in this country, and a man of considerable impor- 
tance in a directing sense, who thinks of war and this 
country at war, not alone in terms of to-day or of next 
November, but in terms of ten years from now. They have 
not grasped, and apparently cannot grasp, the thought that 
it may be there is something of more importance to the 
Republic than the temporary emotions of to-day, and that 
that important thing is not the excited thought of the 
people at the present moment, or at any other hectic 
moment, but the matured thought, not only of our people 
but of the world, ten or twenty years from now, or a hun- 
dred. The war urgers are for letting the future take care 
of itself. There are others—notably one other—who have 
an idea, and a well-defined one, that the future is deserving 
of some consideration. Anyhow, it is to have considera- 
tion, and whether it deserves it or not will be left for that 
very future to determine. 

Emotion minus responsibility produces noise princi- 
pally; but emotion plus responsibility may make disaster. 
It is seemingly incomprehensible to the war urgers that 
any person could be so altruistically impossible in polities 
or in government as to have an eye for anything but the 
main and immediate chance. There is not a war shouter in 
this country who is unbiased enough of vision to see farther 
ahead than the presidential election next fall; but there 
are some people—not many, but a few—who hold that 
the future status of the country and the matured thought 
of our people, and of the world, should not be considered 
negligible quantities, even in these perfervid days. 

The howl that arose in politically interested quarters 
over the sinking of the Persia has subsided to some extent, 
and will probably be renewed should there be another 
similar event; but, for the information of all concerned, 
it may be said that that howl made absolutely no impres- 
sion on any responsible person, and that facts constitute 
the only commodity dealt with or to be dealt with in 
crises of that kind, no matter how loud the yowls may be. 
A few times, in the early days of this affair, some things 
were done under emotional stress, and those usually 
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Counting Them Out 


There will be a fact 
basis, and an absolute fact basis, hereafter, and, 
as I have said, a consideration: from other angles 


turned out to be mistakes. 


than the angle of the immediate present. Let it be set 
down that the two certain things in our governmental 
policy are that this country will'not enter the European 
war in any way, on any basis that is now. discernible, and 
that this country will not go to war in, for or about Mexico. 
It must be understood, of course, that something epochal 
might. come which would change this situation; but it can 
be put this way: Nothing that has occurred has pulled us 
into war, and if future events are similar to those of the 
past nothing will occur that can pull us into war. We are 
going to keep out. 3 

Take Mexico; for Mexico is the howling point at the 
hour this is written—the vehicle of outcry—the partisan 
horrible example. Admitting that we have not been very 
fortunate in Mexico since this trouble began, there is no 
intention of repeating former mistakes. It was a mistake 
to go to Vera Cruz as we did go—an emotional mistake, 
a jingo mistake; and it was a bigger mistake not to stay 
there after we had gone. Nobody I know is making any 
apologies for such mistakes as that and all are grimly tak- 
ing their medicine; but it will be found that there is no 
disposition to make other and similar mistakes. 


No Jingoes Need Apply 


T WOULD require an army of at least two hundred and 

fifty thousand, and most likely five hundred thousand, 
men to deal effectively with Mexico if we did go in there 
on any pretext whatsoever; and, once in, it is not likely we 
should get out in a very long time. We have not an army of 
five hundred thousand men and we could not raise an army 
of five hundred thousand men on a Mexican incentive in a 
year. It would take another year to equip and train such 
an army. Nobody knows how long that army would be 
employed. Furthermore, the minute we went into Mexico 
all our Pan-American labors would go by the board; and 
there are other and vital reasons that need not be developed 
here. Those I have given are minor ones. The sum of the 
Mexican business is, as it stands when I write this, that 
this country is not going to war 
with Mexico; that all efforts to 
force intervention in Mexico will 
be resisted to the utmost unless 
something epochal occurs; and 
that is all there is toit. Further- 
more—and this is something that 
escapes the war urgers—even if 
we were going to war with Mexico, 
or in Mexico, the attitude of this 
Government toward that war 
or intervention would of necessity 
be precisely the attitude which 
has evoked so much criticism. 
The United States would not go 
blustering into Mexico, or bully- 
ing into Mexico, but would hold 
off until the latest possible mo- 
ment, and not go until forced. If 
irresistibly forced that is another 
matter. Nothing that has yet 
occurred has that quality. 

I set these facts down as the 
general policy of this Administra- 
tion toward war, with the full 
knowledge that some specific 
thing may happen which will 
sweep this policy into the dust 
heap. However, until that thing 
does happen—and it probably 
will not—war is the last extrem- 
ity. War urgers cannot frighten 
or taunt or drive or coax this 
Administration into war. Only 
facts can do that, and epochal 
facts—some tremendous thing. 
The going to war because jingoes 
want it, or because partisans, 
seeking to make partisan difficul- 
ties, insincerely urge it, or be- 
cause interested persons demand 
it, or for any other reason thana 
vital one—a vital, national one— 
is not on the program. That is 
the situation as it exists when 
this is written. 

The leaders in Congress, know- 
ing this, are making their plans 
accordingly. There has been no 
agreement on the most important 
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matter of the session, which is the provid- 
ing of additional revenues for the increase 
in our defense that shall be the outcome of 
all the wrangling and compromise which 
must ensue before a decision is made. There 
are half a hundred plans, probably a hun- 
dred, ranging from another revision of the 
tariff, which has its supporters even among 
Democrats, to a bond issue. The revenue 
end of the program is in a mess. 

The trouble is with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democratic majority in 
the Senate is large and stable, and the 
leaders there are confident that, as soon as 
the right decisions are made, the Senate, 
probably after long debate, will adopt the 
accepted plan, so far as circumstances will 
admit. There is so much fixing and smooth- 
ing out, and contriving, and bringing back 
to line, and ameliorating, and justifying, 
and bludgeoning, and coaxing, and cajoling 
and hammering to be done that it will be 
many weeks before anything like a coherent 
plan is adopted. The difficulties are so 
great that the leaders have in mind the 
combining of the revenue features with the 
preparedness program, making the two in- 
terlocking and putting the combination up 
to the Congress; thus, they hope, getting a 
whip hand not only over the opposition 
but also forcing the revenue dissenters, 
who are not opposed to the general scheme 
of preparedness, to take the prescribed dose 
in one swallow. 

It is the plan to put the preparedness and 
the revenue for it on one bill, or two, as 
riders—the army preparedness on the army 
appropriation bill, and the naval prepared- 
ness and the revenue for it on the naval 
bill—and say to the Congress: Here they 
are, and what are you going ‘to do with 
them? As it is planned to arrange this, it 
will be impossible to defeat the revenue 
items without defeating the preparedness 
for which that revenue will provide, whether 
the revenue methods please or not. It 
shows how desperate the revenue situation 
is, not because taxable resources are not 
available, but because there is such a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the sort of taps 
to be made. 

The question of retaining the tax on 
sugar, which was hinted at in the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Congress and has been 
fully discussed, is a vexatious one. Some 
of the leaders are in favor of letting sugar 
remain in its tariff situation as provided in 
the Underwood Bill, at present in force, and 
fixing an internal revenue tax on sugar, thus 
whipping the obstreperous devil round the 
stump. The probabilities are that there 
will be a strong attempt made to provide 


| for the bulk of the increased expenditures 


by revising upward the income taxes on the 
incomes of greater size. There is much op- 
position to lowering the taxable unit to two 
thousand dollars, or to any sum below its 
present exemption point. 


Army and Navy Plans 


The Colonial Army scheme has few friends 
in Congress and is likely to die on the hands 
of its proponents. The increase and devel- 
opment of the militia has some support. 
The truth of it is that the project—any proj- 
ect—for a much-increased army has little 
favor, especially in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There: is weak enthusiasm 
among the people for a much larger army, 
and consequently there is no enthusiasm 
among the legislators. When Congress as- 
sembled, and for a few months before, it 
seemed that there would be small difficulty 
in providing for a larger standing army; 
but it soon became apparent, when senti- 
ment began to crystallize, that our people, 
and especially our people of the Middle 
West, do not favor a large standing army. 
Hence, the gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who must go out for reélection 
this fall withdrew and revised their opinions, 
and a big army has no friends. 

The Administration sensed this and put 
out its Colonial Army compromise; but 
that was held to be the subterfuge it is, and 
the Colonial Army has fewer friends than a 
large standing army of regulars. Any way 
you look at it, the project for increasing the 
army will have hard sledding in the Con- 
gress, and especially in the House of: Repre- 
sentatives. Hars are acutely to the ground 
in the House; and an army is not needed, 
as those patriots view it, half so much as 
their individual returns to the House at the 
forthcoming elections. 

There will be many fantastic army 
schemes proposed; and the sentiment in Con- 
gress ranges between advocacy of a stand- 
ing organization of two million men and 
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the opinion, expressed by some extreme 
pacifists, that two constables and a water 
boy would be about enough. However, 
most of those who will provide for what- 
ever sort of army is provided are not im- 
pressed with the idea that we need a big 
one, and the legislation undoubtedly will 
take that shape. 

The probabilities are that the Congress 
will be more generous in its naval increases. 
Though the army in greater form has not 
many friends, there is a general consent to 
build up an efficient navy, and the advo- 
cates of greater increases than have been 
the rule are much encouraged over the out- 
look. There is a disposition to accept the 
increases outlined by Secretary Daniels as 
about what we need; and, though there 
will be much pother over the details, the 
leaders are of the opinion that what will 
come out of the box ultimately, after the 
compromises are all made and the naval 
experts are satisfied—thé Congress has 
many naval experts, you understand—will 
be a provision for a satisfactory increase 
and the outlining of a suitable and adequate 
program. 

So they will pound along in both wings 
of the Capitol on these and allied topics, 
with revenues as the sore spot, until a day 
when there will come an explosion that will 
rattle all the glass in the building, provided 
the plans that were being perfected in mid- 
January are carried out. They are nursing 
a sensation—those leaders. They have a 
surprise in the incubator. 


The Nation’s Sore Toe 


Numerous attempts have been made and 
are being made to cast adrift the Philip- 
pines, and certain feelers already have been 
prepared and introduced in addition to the 
regular independence bill and the resolu- 
tion of Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, which 
in itself was the first of the real feelers, and 
which was vigorously discussed when the 
Philippine Bill was up in January, but 
which had not been disposed of at the time 
this was written. 

There is in the Congress, or rather among 
the Democratic leaders, a well-developed 
and constantly increasing desire to get rid 
of that impeding archipelago—a desire 


which amounts almost to an obsession—to. 


cut the islands loose, give the natives their 


immediate independence or near-immediate | 


independence, and to absolve this Republic 
from all further connection with the little 
pee brothers save that as kindly wishers- 
well. 

So, whatever happens to the Clarke reso- 
lution, the event of its success or failure will 
not alter the determination of the men who 
want to lose the Philippines to lose them, 
and the work of shaping the majority in the 
Congress for just that enterprise will con- 
tinue. The final plan will have a resem- 
blance to Senator Clarke’s plan, in that it 
will instruct the President to negotiate 
with all interested Powers treaties that 
shall guarantee to the Filipinos an undis- 
turbed chance for five years after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaties for proving up on 
their capacity for self-government. It will 
be requested that all nations which may 
desire to include the Philippines in their 
colonial possessions shall not take steps so 
to include them until the Filipinos have 
shown what they can do. Special attention 
- to be paid to getting Japan to consent to 
this. 

There was a disposition, not fully devel- 
oped at the time this was written, to make 
the term twenty years or some other pe- 
riod; but, no matter what the fate of that 
resolution may be or how the bill may re- 
solve itself, unless the immediate sloughing 
off of the Philippines is arranged for, these 
leaders intend to continue their efforts to 
get rid of them, and later in the season to 
try again. They consider the Philippines 
our national sore toe; and, though they 
hope the Clarke resolution, or its amend- 
ments, may help them, they will not be 
content until the toe is amputated. 

If, perchance, it is not possible to negoti- 
ate such treaties as are desired, safeguard- 
ing the Philippines for a short term of 
years, then it is in the minds of these lead- 
ers to instruct the President to make such 
arrangements as he may be able to make 
for the protection of the islands from na- 
tions that may desire them—though there 
seems to be no wild outery for them—and 
cut them adrift anyhow. In short, it is the 
policy of these leaders to kiss the Filipinos 
a fond good-by whether the Filipinos want 
that parting kiss or not, wish them a pleas- 
ant journey, and provide no facilities for 
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their return to the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The determination to get out of the Phil- 
ippines, which has had for its talking point 
the independence of that people, has been 
in the minds of many men for a long time. 
They consider the Philippines an encum- 
brance, a weak point in any scheme of de- 
fense we may have, a very bad investment; 
and they are radically for radical action. 
This inner determination was the basis for 
the acrimonious discussion between Secre- 
tary Garrison and Mr. Taft, and has been 
strong in the minds of many statesmen for 
a long time. There have been various po- 
litical declarations about independence for 
the Filipinos ‘‘when ready,” and that sort 
of thing, and many bills and resolutions 
having that ecstatic benefit for them have 
been introduced and discussed. The discus- 
sion in mid-January was a sample of that. 

The real phase of it is that, no matter 
what may be the outcome of the discussion 
in the first weeks of the session of Congress, 
the men who are behind the plan will press 
their project, and if there is any way by 
which it can be brought about they will 


| have the amputation of the sore toe pro- 


gressed as far, at least, as the preparation of 
the patient for the anesthetic. They may 
get a mild or a long-term provision, but 
they will not stop with that. They want 
an immediate operation and they will con- 
tinue working to that end. If they have 
their way the little brown brothers will 
soon be paddling their own canoes, the mil- 
lions and millions of money spent there by 
this Government will be charged off to loss, 
the men who died there will be considered 
as martyrs to a mistaken notion of expan- 
sion, and the Americans who have invested 
there will be condoled with politely. 

There is a disposition among some of the 
stronger men in the Congress to devise 
some plan whereby the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall be put in what the 
Congress considers its proper place—that 
is, as an arm of the Government at least not 
more than on a par with the Congress, in- 
stead of the dominating influence it is. 
These men say that the Supreme Court has 
arrogated to itself powers that were not 
contemplated under the Constitution; and 
that by presuming, as it does, to pass on the 
constitutionality of laws passed by the Con- 
gress, thereby making those laws valid or 
invalid, it has arrogated to itself a position 
that was not contemplated and is highly 
undesirable. 

These men argue that until the time of 
the Dred Scott decision the Supreme Court 
had invoked no such powers, and that it 
always follows the indications given by the 
people. They say there has been for years 
a growing congressional resentment to the 
oligarchic attitude assumed by the Court, 
and that it would not be at all improbable 
if this Congress should adopt a resolution 
putting the Court in its proper constitu- 
tional place, and declaring it, by means of 
that resolution, as not superior to the Con- 
gress, where, by virtue of its practice, it 
tacitly held itself and where it demands to 
be held. 

There is no defined plan to do this. It is 
one of the things that is a constant basis for 
inside discussion, and it would not be sur- 
prising if some brave person should try to 
get the temper of the Congress on the mat- 
ter one of these days. When that is tried, if 
it is tried, there will be another explosion; 
but these are explosive days, and no person 
need be surprised if this one comes along. 


Congenital Cold Feet 


Presidential polities, of course, will be the 
main and actuating impulse and motive for 
all legislation, albeit the men who are think- 
ing of abandoning the Philippines and of re- 
buking the Supreme Court do not think so 
much in terms of party politics as they do 
in terms of national politics. The Senate 
contains on the Republican side five can- 
didates for the Presidential nomination: 
Weeks, Cummins, Borah, Sherman, and 
Smith, of Michigan, with several who con- 
sider themselves as the proper sort of ma- 
terial for compromise junctures—very dark, 
dark horses, so to say. The Democrats in 
the Senate seem reconciled to the renom- 
ination of the President, and it is not at all 
probable that the maneuverings of Mr. 
Bryan will have any effect on their support. 

It is the House that is running wild. 
There is a Democratic majority of but 
twenty-five in the House—which is not 
many in a total membership of four hun- 
dred and thirty-five; and of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Democrats, about 
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eighty are running wild at present on pre- 
paredness, revenues, pork, and various 
other pretexts. The chief disturbing factor 
over the plans of the leaders who really 
want to be of service to Mr. Wilson is the 
attitude of Representative Kitchin, who, 
because of his position as floor leader, acts 
as referee, and who is not at all tractable. 

Politics in Washington jigs up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Capitol 
and the White House, and thinks its jigging 
shakes the nation, when really it merely 
wears out the shoes of the jiggers. The idea 
that actuates a good many of the House 
rebellious ones is that it is up to them to 
counteract individually what they interpret 
as a national trend, when, in reality, it is 
mostly a local and Washington or New York 
incident—that is, the intense introspective 
view in Washington is likely to influence 
men who stay in it too long. 

Now there is no doubt that, as Washing- 
ton conceives it, this Mexican business and 
some other things have caused a slump in 
the popularity of the President, which the 
friends of the President recognize, and for 
which they are thankful on the ground that 
it is better to have that slump now than 
later. Cold feet are congenital to Washing- 
ton and epidemic in the Congress at stated 
times. 


The Bryan-Clark Yarn 


One can hear in Washington from Demo- 
crats definitive stories of how the German 
vote is a total loss, and no insurance; how 
the Catholic vote is gone beyond recall; 
how the pacifist vote has evaporated be- 
cause Mr. Wilson is too militaristic; how 
the militaristic vote has vanished because 
he is too pacific; how the business vote is 
lost because there must be additional taxes; 
how the American vote is gone because he" 
has not been American enough; how the 
foreign vote will not come to him because 
he has been too patriotic; how the hyphe- 
nates resent his drastic condemnation of 
them; how the nonhyphens feel that he 
has been too weak and flabby in dealing 
with the hyphenates—and thus and so. 
And on top of all this William Jennings 
Bryan has left him flat. 

Naturally all this has produced its pro- 
portion of cold-footed brethren. Some of 
these are operating in the House and a few 
in the Senate, and a favorite medium for 
their operations is the one-term plank in 
the Baltimore Platform, which it is believed 
Mr. Bryan also has up his sleeve. They 
shudder to think of the tremendous wave 
of protest that would sweep across the 
country if any single inhibition or pledge or 
statement or hint in that long document 
should be trespassed on. It is held to be in 
the nature of a sacred obligation between 
the party, as represented in convention, 
and the nominee—so held for purposes of 
obstruction and for purposes of personal 
use and usufruct: 

Wherefore there has been observed a sort 
of combination of the cold-feet brethren, 
and the story goes that they had designs 
on Champ Clark and were of the mind to 
approach him and ask him to hold himself 
in readiness to grab the standard should it 
not be wise to intrust it again to Mr. Wil- 
son. Then came the further yarn that Mr. 
Bryan had this very idea in mind and had 
sent emissaries to Mr. Clark himself, which 
is a rather nervy thing inasmuch as Mr. 
Bryan had as much as any dozen others to 
do with the defeat of Mr. Clark for the 
nomination in 1912. 

This crossing of the wires of the cold-feet 
brethren and Mr. Bryan rather made a 
mess of the proceeding, and that mess was 
made more apparent when the President’s 
friends saw to it that his letter to Mr. 
Palmer, dated February, 1913, a month be- 
fore he became President in fact, was given 
out for publication. After that the oppo- 
sition, which never was more than feeble, 
languished still more, and it is giving the 
friends of the President no concern. They 
are confident he will be renominated at St. 
Louis next June. They laugh at the appre- 
hensions of the cold-feet brethren. 

The Republicans have no very definite 
plan, save the pressing of every partisan 
point against Mr. Wilson and the Demo- 
crats. They can and probably will make 
plenty of medicine in the House, but they 
are not in a position in the Senate to do 
much more than talk. However, both in 
the House and in the Senate there will be 
provided plenty of talk ingredients, and it 
has already become evident that this Con- 
gress will be even more raucously vocal 
than its immediate predecessors. 
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TATA AAAS 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee this water bottle 


‘KANTLEE 


ATONE EEE DEL EE EISLASS 


Moulded— 
Not Cemented 


Cemented seams open up—crack— 
leak. Kantleek is seamless—cementless. 

By a secret, patented process, we 
mould the Kantleek hot-water bottle, 
making it practically one piece of pure 
rubber. - There is not a weak spot! 
Edges, top and bottom are as strong, 
elastic and leak-proof as the sides. 

But that is not all. 

Kantleeks are over weight. They are 
made of super quality rubber. They 
don’t dry up and crumble like a cheap 
composition bag. They outlast by years 
water bags that cost only a little less. 


Two-Year Guarantee 
as Good as Gold 


We guarantee Kantléeek 
water bags for two years. A 
new bag if yours goes wrong, 
We dare to make this guar- 
antee because a Kantleek 
water bottle cannot leak— 
cannot go wrong. Ask your 
druggist how many Kant- 
leeks he has replaced on the 
guarantee. 


Our Gift to Your 
Little Girl 


You can secure this perfect 
doll’s water bottle by sending 
us the name of one druggist 
who sells Kantleek water 
bottles or two druggists who 
do not sell them. 

Or we will send you the 
doll’s-water bottle for 10c in 
stamps or coin. Little girls 
love them. 

We will also send valuable 
facts about Kantleek Water 
Bottles and other rubber 
goods. 

Send for the doll’s Kant- 
leek—before you forget. 


The Seamless Rubber 


Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Doll’s 
Water Bottle 
Actual Size 
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—and those men will 


always prefer them 


This diamona-point collar—the 
Highwood—is the most success- 
ful tab collar of 1916. The 
Batwood has the same design 
with less height. 


EARL & WILSON 


Perhaps, at some time or other, you have heard your 


haberdasher speak of Earl & Wilson as “‘a fine old house.” 
What did he mean? A great deal anorelthan that E & W 


Collars are good to look at. 


Your haberdasher knows that for many years Earl & 
Wilson made only 25c collars. He realizes that the E & W 
2 for 25¢ Collar—‘*Troy’s Best Product’’— started with 2 5c 
collar equipment. 


And perhaps he has visited our workrooms and laundry. 
If so, he saw the collars cut by skilled American workmen. 
He saw American workwomen guiding the firm, even stitch- 
ing in true lines. His eyes opened wide at the cleanliness 


of the E & W laundry. 


He learned with surprise that the majority of our skilled 
help have been with us for over five years. Why, two months 


back, one of our stitchers celebrated her 49th year with the 
house of Earl & Wilson. 


But more than that. The haberdasher is one of the few 
classes of men who know intimately the style trend. The 
haberdasher sees an encouraging growth in the good taste 
with which American men select their clothes. He knows 
that men are rapidly learning that “‘style’” is no style at all 
unless it is a true expression of the wearer’s personality. 


Men who truly understand the current styles are gravi- 
tating naturally to E & W 2 for 25c Collars — and to the 
dealer who handles them. 


oD for 25 cent 


Collars 


She best Style is your Style 


February 12, 191¢ 
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COCO eT 


Put your 
plate right here!. 


Discover the appetizing taste of 
luscious tomatoes prepared with 
just enough pure spices to add 
piquancy. 

You'll want to EAT Blue Label 


Ketchup —a small taste won’t be 
enough to satisfy you. 


BLUE |ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


The kind that feeps after it is opened. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
Preserves, meat, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfyingas Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, “Original Menus.’? A_ postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ailda BETTER Home for LESS 


‘ney than possible by old-style methods. All 
iber for Lewis-Built Homes is Cut-to-Fit, saving 
| -half the labor and time in erecting. Lowest 
lesale Factory prices on all material necessary for 
| plete house, shipped direct to you. You pocket 
¥ possible saving in cost of material and labor. 
pe time, save work, save worry, save money; 
id waste of lumber, delays and mistakes in building. 


100 HOMES—From $298 to $3000 


vest designs heel Mapa ieee convenience. Not 
@ or “knock-down,” but of per- 
NGALOWS manent construction. One price “iter 
“TAG FS} everything necessary to build your 
- home complete. Accurate plans 
} » and instructions show where each 
marked piece goes. Can't make 
a mistake! 
Send for Catalog 
100 selected homes. Write today. 
Enclose postage—4e stamps. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 291 
Bay City, Mich. 
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| WHAT IS COMING 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


Now this Braintree-Bocking boundary 
which runs down the middle of the road 
is to be found all over the world. You 
will find it in Ireland and the gentlemen 
who trade on the jealousies of the north side 
and the gentlemen who trade on the jeal- 
ousies of the south. You will find it in 
England among the good people who would 
rather wreck the empire than work hon- 
estly and fairly with labor. There are not 
only parish boundaries, but park boun- 
daries and class and sect boundaries. You 
will find the Bocking-Braintree line, too, at 
a dozen points on a small-scale map of 
Europe. These Braintree-Bocking lines are 
the barbed-wire entanglements between us 
and the peace of the world. Against these 
entanglements in every country the new 
spirit struggles in many thousands of minds. 
Where will it be strongest? Which country 
will get clear first? Will any country go 
altogether to pieces in hopeless, incurable 
discord? 

Now I believe that the answer to that 
| last question is ‘‘No.’’ And my reason for 
that answer is the same as my reason for 
believing that the association of the Pledged 
Allies will not break up after the war; it 
is that I believe that this war is going to 
end, not in the complete smashing up and 
subjugation of either side, but in a general 
exhaustion that will make the recrudescence 
of the war still possible, but very terrifying. 
The thought of war will sit like a giant over 
all human affairs for the next two decades. 
It will say to us all: 


The Giant’s Threat 


“Get your houses in order. If you 
squabble among yourselves, waste time, 
litigate, muddle, snatch profits and shirk 
obligations, I will certainly come again. 
I have taken all your men between eighteen 
and fifty, and killed and maimed such as 
I pleased—amillions of them. I have wasted 
your substance contemptuously. Now you 
have multitudes of male children between 
the ages of nine and nineteen running about 
among you, delightful and beloved boys. 
And behind them come millions of delight- 
ful babies. Of these I havescarcely smashed 
and starved a paltry hundred thousand 
perhaps. But go on muddling, each for 
himself and his parish and his family, and 
none for all the world, go on in the old way, 
stick to your rights, stick to your claims, 
each one of you, make no concessions and 
no sacrifices, obstruct, waste, squabble, and 
presently I will come back again and take 
all that fresh harvest of life—all those 
millions that are now sweet children and 
dear little boys and youths—and I will 
squeeze it into red jam between my hands, 
and mix it with the mud of trenches and 
feast on it before your eyes, even more 
damnably than I have done with your 
grown-up sons and young men. AndI have 
taken most of your superfluities already; 
next time I will take your barest necessities.” 

So—war; and in these days of universal 
education the great mass of people will 
understand plainly now that that is his mes- 
sage and intention. Men who cannot be 
swayed by the love of order and creation 
may be swayed by the thought of death 
and destruction. There, I think, is the over- 
riding argument that will burst the pro- 
prietorships and divisions and boundaries, 
the web of ineffectiveness that has held 
the world so long. Labor returning from the 
trenches to its country and demanding 
promptness, planning, generous and de- 
voted leadership and organization, demand- 
ing that the usurer and financier, the 
landlord and lawyer shall, if need be, get 
themselves altogether out of the way, will 
have behind its arguments the thought of 
the enemy, still formidable, recovering. 

Both sides will feel that. This world is 
a more illuminated world than in 1816; a 
thousand questions between law and duty 
have been discussed since then; beyond all 
comparison we know better what we are 
doing. I think the broad side of John 
Smith—and Sir John Smith and John 
Smith, K. C.—will get the better of his nar- 
row ends; and that so it will be with Jean 
Dupont and Hans Meyer and the rest of 
them. There may be riots here and there; 
there may be some pretty considerable 
rows; but I do not think there is going to 
be a chaotic and merely destructive phase 
in Great Britain or any Western European 
country. I cast my guess for reconstruction 
and not for revolt. 
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OT merely to make music but 

fo give you the pleasure of 
actually playing the piano— that 
is the purpose of the 


The « Player—Piano « that « is « all « but « human 


You really play it through the pedals in the same sense that an artist 
plays it through the keys. Just as he secures his effects merely by giving his 
musical feeling full sway in the fingering, so does one at the Manualo secure 
equally intimate effects merely through the instinctive expression of his musical 
impulses in the pedaling. The Manualo is controlled from the pedals as from 
the keys. It is a piano to you who cannot play by hand the same as to those 
whose fingers have years of training. 


GheBaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICA ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
142 West Fourth Street 323 South Wabash Avenue 1111 Olive Street 665 Fifth Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


DENVER 
1636 California Street 310 Sutter Street 18 N. Pennsylvania Street 425 South Fourth Avenue 


illallllaalllllldlallalllldballllallalllsMall lsd lllDtl laf alll lelallall 


Gives a plentiful, soothing 
lather that needs no “mussy”’ 
rubbing in with the fingers. 
Clean, handy and economi- 
cal to use—leaves the face 
feeling cool and refreshed. 


The same lather in Powder’ or 
Cream for those who prefer those 
forms. 


Sold everywhere — or a 
Trial Size(a littlesmaller 
than shown here) sent 
jor 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P. 
199 Fulton St., New York 


Canadian address: 
Drummond Bldg., Montreal 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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World-Wide Call 
for New Inventions 


By a WASHINGTON PATENT ATTORNEY 


War Closes Factories in Europe—America Has Become 


Bread Wagon for the World—American Manufacturers 
Must Have New Inventions to Meet World-Wide Demand 


This is why there is such an unusual 
demand for new inventions. Inventors, 
take heed—now is the opportunity to re- 
alize on your ideas. Get that new in- 
vention patented. Get it in 
action. -The call for new in- 
ventions is insistent and it 
is world-wide. 


Our manufacturers must 
take up the manufacture of 
goods where Europe left off 
—must supply those articles 
European men, women and 
children need. Also those 
articles which Europe has 
been selling to us. raat 

Nothing hard or especially 
unusual iswanted—just every- 
day things. New things to be used here 
and abroad, and improvements in old 
things that will do the work better, or will 
cost less, are in demand. 


As showing what may be 
done with even a simple ar- 
ticle, the rubber-faced metal 
clip to go on the end of the 
curtain shade stick to pre- 
vent noise when it blows 
against the window frame 
is having wonderful success. 
Another simple thing is the 
Sure-Grip Towel Holder that 
the inventor is selling with 
wonderful returns. The Con- 
crete Cesspool illustrated has 
brought the inventor more than $50,000 in 
the sale of state and county rights in addi- 
tion to royalties. 


Buffer for 
Window 
Shade Stick. 
A Woman’s 
valuable 
invention. 


Abig business 
built ona 
small inven- 
tion of Towel 
Holder. 


The demand for good inventions was 
never better than at present. For instance 
—the firm of attorneys of which the writer 
is a member has more than forty requests 
for patents on dish washers and drainers, 
sixteen requests for devices for turning 
sheet music; twenty-eight requests for 
attachments for automobiles; twenty-four 
for vacuum cleaners and many others, 
for advertising novelties, ash receptacles, 
clothes pressing devices, envelope fasten- 
ers, fly traps, fruit pickers, games, mail 
boxes, toys, vegetable slic- 
ers, water filters, window 
cleaners, window screens 
and other things. 


Our firm advertises for 
manufacturers to consult 
us if they wish to buy 
patents and requests pour 
in from all over the coun- 
try. Some say just what 
they want. . Others say 
they want any good in- 
vention. We give the 
names and addresses of 
these manufacturers to 
our clients free of charge. 
Our book, ‘What to In- 
vent,”’ gives a valuable list of suggestions. 
Send for it, and ask for our book ‘‘ How to 
Obtain a Patent.’’° They are both free. 
Send a sketch and description or model 
of your invention and we will give you a 
free opinion regarding patentability. Get 
our books and learn what inventions are 
really needed. Chandlee & Chandlee, 
Patent Attorneys, 814 F St., Washington, 
DG 


Concrete 
Cesspool 
pays the inven- 
tor $50,000. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


VERY girl and woman who is an American and proud of it will 
want to wear the beautiful Liberty Ring. 


It is made of Sterling Silver, finished in French gray, or dull green gold, and set 
with thirteen bright, gleaming, red, white and blue stones to represent the original 


thirteen American Colonies: 


The Statue of Liberty; symbol of Freedom, Justice and Peace, exquisitely em- 


bossed and holding aloft a fiery Siam Ruby, stands 5 
out just as gloriously as it does to the incoming ships 


in New York Harbor. 


The Liberty Ring is a fashion that will never die out 
so long as America is the land of liberty. 


All jewelry and department stores show the Liberty 
Price $1.00. 


COHN & ROSENBERGER, Inc. 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 1328 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Providence, R. I. 


Ring or will obtain it for you. 


Factory at 46 Chestnut Street, 


Actual Size. 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


The National Passion 


N ENGLISHMAN of means, staying 
in New York, was talking with one of 
his Yankee friends. 

“Old top,” he said, ‘‘I’ve done it! I’ve 
done it at larst. I’ve bought a section out 
in Australia, and I’m going out there and 
settle.” 

“That’s fine! How many acres?” 

“Oh, thousands and thousands!”’ 

“Great! And what are you figuring on 
raising?” 

“Oh, sheep; nothing but sheep. I’m 
going in for sheep very extensively—spect 
I shall raise millions of the bally things. 
Spect I shall get a lot out of them. Pretty 
fine for me—eh, what?”’ 

“You bet! There’s a lot of money in 
wool, the way the market is.”’ 

“Wool? Hang the wool, old top! 
thinking of the kidneys.” 
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Home Talent 


OHN MASON opened not long ago in 

a new show. On the night of the open- 
ing he received from his two colored maids 
at his country place on Long Island the 
following telegram: 


“Hurrah for Mr. John Mason! Here he 
comes again! Wishing you a grand and 
happy success, as you always do, 

“FLORENCE and JULIA.” 


“ That Telltale Tea 


af OW old is your big sister?’’ asked a 
caller of a little girl who was enter- 
taining him in a Washington home until 
said big sister came in. 
“Well,” replied the little girl, “I don’t 
know just how old she is; but she has got 
to the age when tea rests her.’’ 


Americans All 


‘““\ VERY good crowd,’’ commented Colo- 
nel Roosevelt to the newspaper men 
accompanying him after one of his speeches 
in Berlin, when he was coming home from 
Africa. 
“Yes,” assented Fred Grundy. ‘“‘There 
were several hundred Americans there of 
all nationalities.” 


Optimistic 


RIVATE JOHN ALLEN was discuss- 

ing himself. 

“T do not feel at liberty to claim much 
for my past,” he said, “‘but I can truthfully 
assert that my future is spotless.” 


Some Tight 


OM PENCE was discussing the penu- 

rious proclivities of a senatorial states- 
man. 

““Why,” said Pence, “he’s so stingy he 
wouldn’t pay fifteen cents to see the Battle 
of Gettysburg staged with the original cast.” 


A Cold Steak 


OMMODORE WILL LYDON, of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, ordered a small 

steak, some potatoes and coffee in a Chi- 
cago Loop restaurant the other day. An 
Irish waiter took the order. The steak was 
tough. The commodore tried to cut it and 
could not; then he called the waiter. 

“Take this steak away,” he said. ‘It’s 
not tender.”’ 

The waiter grabbed at the platter. 

“Not tinder!”’ he shouted. “‘ Not tinder! 
Did 00 expect it to le’p up an’ kiss 00?” 


Luxury 


HE late Arthur McEwen in his early 

California days had to take a job as 
laborer on a railroad construction contract 
in order to live. It was the custom of the 
workingmen, who shoveled rocks with 
short-handled shovels all day, to gather 
round a table in the bunkhouse at night 
after their meal and state their views on 
various topics. 

One night somebody asked what those 
present would do if each one had a million 
dollars. 

“T’d go up to San Francisky,”’ said one, 
‘an’ I’d get a job as coachman drivin’ th’ 
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Paint is a familiar word; “white 
lead’’ is not. ’Twould pay 
house-owners to learn to think 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


where they now think simply “paint.” 
Send for Paint Tips 121 ; 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston (Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St, Louis 
(Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NationaL Leap & Ort Co., Pittsburgh) 
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i Products 
SALESMEN WANTED °° S<iujers ana jobbers 
All trades handle. Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 


: oe income. 
20-vear quality reputation. Big commissions net handsome incom ; 
All or part time. RocHESTER CHEmIcat Co., Rochesters * 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
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; _ coat, with brass buttons; an’ I’d have a 


Why Not Improve 
the Flavor of Your 
Home Cooking? 


Nearly every woman can cook 
some foods better than she can 
others. Why is this? 
~ Why is it that a woman will 
say, 1 didn’t have much luck 
with my roast’?? What does she 
mean? 

She means she has failed some- 
how to retain all the flavors that 
were in the meat—her roast 
lacked flavor. 


When there are Steero Cubes 
in the kitchen, every meat or 
soup can have flavor, for Steero 
is a condensed, concentrated ex- 
tract. It is the flavor of beef, of 
vegetables, of spices. 


One or two Steero Cubes in a 
' roast, a gravy, a Sauce or a soup 
_ will impart fragrance, palatability, 
snap and tastiness. 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, Grocers 
and Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 
50 and 100 Cubes. Look for the word 
“Steero” on the box and accept no 
other. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, a box of 12 Cubes will be sent to 
you postpaid for 30c. 


STEER 


Rog. U. 3. Pat. Olt. 


CUBES 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co.. N 


ae A Cube makes. 


x | a:Cup 
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~Steero Cubes were 
Awarded Medal of z 3 
| Honor at Panama- : a 
Pacific Exposition Simply Add Boiling Water 


Sample Steero Cubes Sent FREE 


Merely send your name and address and 
| sample Steero Cubes will be sent you without 
» charge. If you enclose 10c we will send with 
‘the samples our 64-page Cook Book—helpful 
to every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co., 235 William St., New York 


Distributors of Steero Cubes for 


| American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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LOSS OSG SIH GOSS DOGO SH OOS 


256 pages of standard 
home, sentimental, oper- 


atic, sacred, children’s, 
college, Southern, patri- 
otic and national songs, 
arranged for singing or 
playing. The largest and 
best collection published. 
For sale by all up-to-date 
music anal book dealers. 


Free illustrated catalogue 
of the ‘‘Whole World’”’ 
Music Series on request. 


. 
SS West 32nd. Street. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Be fat, hot spark from the Herz ‘‘ Clover-Leaf” 

electrode burns up the soot. The double-stone 

ipagiation cannot crack. The Herz Plug (famous 

Te Mercedes” of Europe) saves gasoline 

f an grinding Ci valves. Guaranteed one year. 

Fou Ford P O-MO-TOR—Special Plug for 
ord cars. Dealers write for Plug Directory. 


HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York 


’ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
\ simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
t ee Wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and 

BS o Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH 
-0., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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pritty loidies round. I’d have a fine blue 


foine job!”’ 

Another, whose cousin was an iron- 
molder in Cleveland, and who had sent on 
tales of his big wages, said he would get an 
easy job in an iron factory. A third put his 
desires this way: 

“Faith an’ if I had a million dollars all 
I'd ask iv anny man’d be a long-handled 
shovel an’ a pile av sand.” 


The Lady or the Tiger 


Bese marrying a charming and 
wealthy widow, a young author con- 
sulted with some of his friends concerning 
the advisability of the step. One of these 
friends was a man from San Francisco, who 
was in hard luck financially. The writer 
explained the circumstances to him. 

“Do you think a man should marry a 
woman with so many millions of dollars?’ 
he asked. 

“How many millions?” asked the friend. 

“Three millions at least.” 

“Huh!” said the friend. “For thirty 
dollars I’d marry a Bengal tiger and live in 
the cage!”’ 


An L-e-g 


OW ON loved sweet MLE, 
And quite B9 was Fate, 
Bl he did with NRG 
SA 2 AV8. 


He flew with EZ XTC, 
Nor NE did XL. 

A B caused him 1 day, ah, me! 
2 DV8. He fell! 


They gave 2 ON ODV 
And XS OP8. 

His brow grew IC, 4, U C, 
Y then it was 2 late. 


“O, ON,” MLE did say, 
“No more an NTT, 
I NV even grim DK, 
Your MT FEG.” 
Louis B. Capron. 


Oklahoma Geography 


*AN OKLAHOMA lawyer was examining 
a witness. ‘“ Whatis your nationality?” 
he asked. 
“Tam a Dane.” 
“Ah, yes; and when did you come over 
from Dane?” 


True Spanish Courtesy 


SOUTHWESTERN lawmaker had a 

seat in the territorial legislature of 
New Mexico, from Luna County. Most 
of his colleagues were Mexicans, speaking 
Spanish. 

On a ballot one day the first four men 
whose names were called voted “‘si,’’ which 
is the Spanish for yes. The American voted 
fifth and shouted ‘‘aye.”’ 

The rest of those voting all voted ‘‘s7.” 

At the conclusion of the ballot the Ameri- 
can legislator rose and said: “‘ Mr. Speaker, 
in the interest of harmony and to make 
this vote unanimous I desire to change my 
answer from ‘aye’ to ‘si,’” 


Speeding the Parting 


VEN conceding the theatrical season of 

1914-15 to have been as bad a season 
as undoubtedly it was, still there was 
hardly justification for a witty Chicago 
paragrapher to be so cruel. 

On a Monday evening in the latter part 
of February he stepped into a place much 
frequented by Chicago newspaper men and 
other writers. 

““Come on, fellows,” he said, holding up 
a sheaf of passes; ‘‘let’s all go over to the 
Blank Theater and see the closing of the 
show that’s opening there to-night.” 


An Official Bulletin 


N AGED Southern man lay dying. A 
friend met his old negro bodyservant 
on the street. 
“How’s your master?” he asked. 
“Teed, suh,”’ the negro replied, “‘he’s 
mighty po’ly. He’s bin on a transom all 
day.” 
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Here’s the Letter 


“The UNDERFEED is giving the best of 
satisfaction, and it is with pleasure that I write 
you regarding it. 

“We use soft coal costing $4.50 per ton. Hard 
coal here is $8,50. I estimate we saved $40 on 
our coal last winter. Furnace is easy to manage. 
No waiting until 10 A. M. to get heat up as with 
our old top-feed. I remove ashes once or twice 
a week, and only a small quantity. Before we 
scould not grow flowers on account of gas from 
other furnace. Now we can. To my mind it is 
the best heating apparatus to be had. I am 
proud to be the owner of one.” 

(Signed) E. E. LORD, Peterboro, Canada 


Saving of 1/5 to 2/2 Coal Cost 
Guaranteed the UNDERFEED Way 


When a big, successful concern says to you: ‘“‘We 
guarantee to cut your coal bills 44 to 24," you've simply 
got to listen. 

And when on top of this saving you can have cleaner 
and better heat, it all means that you cannot afford to 
let the opportunity go unnoticed. 

For instance, read the letter shown to the left. It is 
from a cold part of Canada. It tells of more and better 
heat for less money the UNDERFEED way. And it is only one of 
thousands of just such others which we will send you for the asking. 

Please don’t ignore this, but sign and mail the attached coupon and get 
more money-saving facts about the Williamson UNDERFEED which 
today is saving money in 35,000 homes all over the country. You incur 
positively no expense or obligation in sending the coupon. 


The “Candle” Principle 
Coal is fed from below in the New-Feed UNDERFEED. That means 
the clean, live coals are always on top—never smothered—but in direct 
contact all the time with the most effective heat-radiating surfaces. 
No smoke, gas or dust, because these valuable heat elements must pass 
up through the fire and be converted into clean usable heat. 
Easy to Operate 
A boy of twelve can easily operate the UNDERFEED. No stooping. Everything 
wonderfully simple and effective. Adapted to warm air, hot water or steam. Because 
of its scientific feed principle the UNDERFEED will burn the cheaper grades of coal 
as effectively as the more expensive grades. That's a first great saving you're always sure of. 
Send the coupon today—NOW. Remember, the saving of one-half to two-thirds coal cost is 
actually GUARANTEED the UNDERFEED way. The coupon also brings a very interesting 
book, “From Overfed to UNDERFEED,” free, which pictures and describes it all, 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
81 West Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Williamson Heater Co., 81 West Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 34 with a Williamson New-Feed | 
Warm Air___Steam or Hot Water___ (Mark X after system interested in) I 


Name Address ] 


My Dealer’s Name is 
DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED i 
and our 1916 proposition. Both are winners. 
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You send out form letters at great expense. You receive 
hundreds issued at great expense by others. You feel that | 
this sort of thing is unprofitable, yet you know that real 
letters ought to pay, have paid, and will pay. 


= i 


The book, ‘‘ Why your Form Letters do not pay,”’ points out one reason after another 
why the usual form letter does not pay. Although we make the paper we have said 
nothing in this*‘book about Old Hampshire Bond. 


All that we ever expected this book to accomplish was to shed a light on some of the 
major principles of letter writing—principles which the average form letter religiously 
and consistently violates. 

The book is free. We want you to have it. It can be read through, with the more 
forceful paragraphs read twice, in half an hour. Every person in your business who 
writes letters for the firm will profit by reading it. Send for it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The Only Paper Makers In The World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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ictor is doing to: 


Millions of school children throughout the United States owe 


their knowledge and appreciation of music to the Victor. stuc 
The Victor is in practical every-day use in the schools of more fact 
than 3000 cities. the 
252 schools in Philadelphia use the Victor 
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The Victor in the schools is a mighty national force for educa- of 


tion. It is an important factor in every branch of school work from 


the kindergarten to the university. 


In the interpretation of music alone it gives such a clear and 
thorough understanding of music as is possible in no other way— 


teaches music with the real music itself. 
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“Maypole Dance 
Maybin School, New Orleans 
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: Young America 


s; more than that. It stirs the interest in all 
he perceptive, imaginative, and emotional 
ideals and tastes of the children, and aids in 
heir lives and characters. 

se of the Victor in the schools is an endorse- 
ificance to all the people. 

sparably linked with the appreciation and 
in the United States. It has done more to 
with the world’s best music than any other 
ce keeps on extending it will eventually make 


jost musical of all nations. 


rolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are 
e world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music 


"<7" Briends® Central School, ‘Philadelphia’ se 


lachine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


imophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


achines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— : 
ere is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. Victor XXV, $67.50 
; : 


onstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month Ror schoolsuse: only 
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French Meat-Treat 
Sandwiches 
are deliciouw 
And French Meat-Ireat 


is just as good sliced 
(hot or cold) 


Its one of the 98 varieties of 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made tn Milwaukee 
If your dealer does not sell 
them, just write tous 
ERG Send for our book= 
let "Suggestions". 
—recipes for many dainty dishes 


L.FRANK &-SON CO. 
DEPT.H-G MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
RETAILERS: Write for 


"Frank-Ness; the mie parine 
on profitable delicatessen 


BROKERS: 
Write 


Six Superb 
Spencers 


For 25c we will mail 


one regular 

10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) each 

of ELFRIDA PEARSON, alovely pink, 

of gigantic size; KinG WHITE, the 

best of all White. Spencers; Mrs. 

ROUTZAHN, rich buff, suffused delicate pink; 

VERMILION BRILLIANT, the most brilliant 

scarlet Spencer; WrEDGWoOoOD, a beautiful 

light-blue shade. Also one large packet (90 

to 100 seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND of SUPERB SPEN- 

CERS for 1916, the finest mixture of Spencers ever 
offered. Purchased separately, would cost 60c. 

The Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea culture 

is enclosed with each collection. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1916 


The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the Leading Ameri- 
can seed catalog—is brighter and better than ever before. 
It is mailed free. Write for it today and please mention 
this publication. 


B\ W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
; Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
LTT 


prices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 


in small or large lots at wholesale / 
Book—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. ( ‘ 


13 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. Z 
AMONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs. 
High quality at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 


FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 
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and Prosperity” on the clouds each night, 
and send up flocks of balloons bearing that 
symbol, to vaudeville singers who would 
sing Rogers songs for so much a week. We 
got enough lithographs of Rogers to fill 
Lake Erie and enough buttons to fill Lake 
Superior. 

We opened a Speakers’ Bureau that cor- 
ralled every man who had the power of 
connected thought while he was on his feet, 
and some who had not, and sent this vast 
army of spellbinders to all four quarters of 
the country — professional spellbinders, who 
worked for so much a night; amateur spell- 
binders, who worked for their expenses; 
politicians and statesmen that I forced 
out for the party loyalty of it, but most of 
whom collected good wages in one way or 
another just the same. We sent them about 
in special trains, in private cars, on local 
trains, on freight trains. We had them on 
horseback and on foot. I have often re- 
gretted that the automobile industry was 
in its infancy then, or we should have used 
automobiles; and if there had been flying 
machines there also would have been a 
corps of aviating orators—you may be sure 
of that. I’d like to run another campaign 
so I might be able to utilize these modern 
improvements. Think what I might do with 
moving pictures! 

Song writers wrote songs for us. Musi- 
cians composed music for us. Play writers 
constructed plays for us. We harmonized 
James Jason Rogers, visualized him, dram- 
atized him, always connecting him with 
that magic word, “‘ Prosperity.’’ We put his 
face in every window we could reach, nailed 
it on every dead wall, filled the newspapers 
with it. That calm, complacent set of fea- 
tures became the chief decoration of all our 
hoardings; that face became a household 
word, as P. A. McGinnis, who was in charge 
of our Celtic section, said. Every morning 
our press bureau put out the definite claim 
that we should win, and every evening that 
claim was reiterated. We used no ifs or 
buts. We asserted victory, sweeping and 
tremendous, and stuck to it from the first. 

We established Italian bureaus, German 
bureaus, Slavonic bureaus, Scandinavian 
bureaus, negro bureaus; and if there was 
any publisher of a paper in a foreign tongue, 
including Greek, Yiddish and Hungarian, 
who did not derive a subsidy from me to 
keep alive his firm conviction that the elec- 
tion of James Jason Rogers would be of 
inestimable benefit to his countrymen, he 
overlooked a chance. I bought them all. 
We had college sections, women sections, 
old-soldier sections, fraternal sections, re- 
ligious sections, actor sections—and each 
section gave employment to earnest citi- 
zens whose hearts were in the cause, but 
who felt their efforts merited a weekly check 
in addition to the proud and patriotic con- 
sciousness of duty well performed. I hired 
ministers and I hired burglars. I played no 
favorites. Every man who could show me 
even a ghost of a way where he might be 
useful got on the pay roll. There never was 
such an advertising campaign. 

One cute little contrivance was the col- 
lege section. I never knew it, but it devel- 
oped that early in his life James Jason 
Rogers graduated from a Western college 
and belonged to a fraternity. Well, before 
I finished with that college section I learned 
a few things. One is that this earth is lit- 
erally cumbered with men who have no 
other distinction than that they attained 
a degree at some college or university. 
Their development stopped at the exact 
moment when they were dubbed A. B. or 
Q. X., or whatever they were dubbed, and 
they spend all their time talking about the 
“Glorious class of such a year,” or “Our 
dear old alma mater!’’ That is their occu- 


| pation—being a college man. 


Likewise, no matter how inconspicuous a 
fraternity may be, when a one-time member 
of it gets into the limelight he invariably 
discovers that most of the people in the city 
directories of our leading cities, and on the 
polling lists in our smaller places, are fra- 
ternity brothers with him. They came up 
out of the high grass in all parts of the hab- 
itable globe to remind Rogers that they 
took the same obligation he did, and knew 
the mystic grip and the secret password, 
and fraternally to inquire what were the 
chances for preferment, in the name of the 
sacred old frat. Lord, I’m glad I didn’t go 
to college! If I had, Central Park wouldn’t 
have held all the brothers I should have 
been forced to employ. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


We were well squared away by the first 
of August. Our spellbinders were -devas- 
tating all parts of the country, and our 
publicity bureaus were producing claims 
and copy by the mile. Our various sections 
were trying to justify the expense of them, 
and most of the badge, button, lithograph, 
printing and other similar contracts were 
let. I had spent my time in this work of or- 
ganization, for I long before had discovered 
that in polities, if you want a thing done— 
not well, but in any sort of fashion—you 
must do it yourself. 

It is entirely without the scope and be- 
neath the dignity of a man you hire to do 
political work, to do political work. He 
considers, in almost every case, that he 
is retained because of his influence. He 
willingly advises and more willingly, even 
eagerly, criticizes; but as soon as he gets on 
a political pay roll he becomes a statesman. 
I desire to make the broad, inclusive state- 
ment that there is more all-round general 
inefficiency and lack of interest in any- 
thing but thesalary checkin a national head- 
quarters than anywhere else. You should 
have seen my aggregation of has-beens and 
never-wases and hope-to-bes, and other 
political riffraff, thrust on me by politicians 
who thus fulfilled obligations they had. I 
held a sack as big as the Gulf of Mexico in 
that regard. 

Details settled, I took my first big sur- 
vey of the country. I had sent Pliny Peters 
to scout in the doubtful states. He had 
brought back the news. In general things 
looked good, but there were some sore spots. 
Old Cato Enders wasn’t toting straight, 
and there were difficulties in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. There was 
some harmonizing to be done. There were 
some bruises, made at the convention, to 
be salved. 

Besides, I needed money. Janes had been 
collecting diligently and had had fair suc- 
cess; but, for all that, I had mapped out 
expenditures that far exceeded what was in 
sight. I sent for Uncle Lemuel Sterry. 

“Lem,” I said, “how are your ideas about 
money—wide and handsome, or narrow and 
constricted?” 

“Depends on whose money you refer to. 
Do you mean my personal money or some- 
body else’s money?” 

“Well, speaking generally, I mean other 
people’s money—the kind of money han- 
dled by our friends down in the lower end of 
New York, for example.” 

“T watch them spend it with equanimity.” 

“Then you have no compunctions over 
helping me separate them from another 
large gob of it? Am I correct?” 

“Entirely so.” 

“That being the case, let us resolve our- 
selves into a board of strategy and plan an 
assault in force.” 

“Can’t Janes reach them?” he asked. 

“‘T suppose so, but there’s no merit in 
that, from my view. If Janes goes to them 
they will contribute the usual amount and 
in the usual restricted manner. Now I 
have milked them for two millions already, 
and that is only fifty per cent of the milk- 
ing I intend to do—maybe only thirty-three 
per cent; but I know that before I can do 
any more milking I must get them so they 
will stand. Every time one of them sees 
me now he runs across the street.” 

“Broad doesn’t, does he?” 

“‘T’ve kept away from Broad. He is the 
big bonanza, and I don’t want to hit him 
until I can smash him with a pile driver.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

““Go down in the Street and get me every 
detail you can about the big projects they 
have in mind—the big ones. Find out all 
the advance information there is. Get fig- 
ures showing prospective profits, if possible. 
I know they’ ve got astounding operations in 
mind, for if they hadn’t I never should have 
been able to get as muchas I have. Don’t 
let them suspect, and when you have found 
out we'll form a plan.” 

Uncle Lemuel meditated. 

“Seems like a rotten thing to do,’’ he 
said; “but if we get to thinking over the 
putrescence of politics we’ll retire to monas- 
teries. Besides, Bill ——” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s for their own good.” 


XVIII 
HE routine for Rogers was definitely 
established. Though I had no com- 

punctions over making a circus display of 

him—advertising him and our policies—in 
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all parts of the country outside his home 
city, I was extremely careful to create and 
preserve an.attitude of dignified receptivity 
for him at the point of personal contact, | 
One section of my organization, headed by 
Talbot and working at Rogers’ home, ar- 
ranged for all his appearances and all 
speeches. We organized pilgrimages, 
delegations of prominent citizens jour 
ing to him, in order that they migh’ 
him and hear the well-modulated and. 
fully considered words of wisdom that fell 
from his lips, revised for the press in each 
instance by the canny Talbot, who ney 
let a word get out that would lose a vote o 
create a wrong impression. — ee 
Rogers was tractable. He refused 
listen to men who wanted place for them- 
selves. He maintained a skillful, detached, 
impersonal relation toward me and all my | 
works—in public. In private he was keenly | 
interested, and I often slipped down to his _ 
home on the night train and discussed con- 
ditions with him. He had advice and sug- 
gestions, but he kept himself free from | 
knowledge of my bargains for support. He ~ 
didn’t want to know any more than he had 
to know, and I didn’t want him to either. 
“‘Senator,’’ he said to me one day, “shall — 
I be elected?” 
“‘T think so,” I replied. ‘‘It is a little too 
early to say positively. Reports are good, 
but there is much to do. I want not only to 
elect you, but to elect you so overwhelm- 
ingly that there can be no criticism of our 
procedure after we get in office. I want to 
make this a popular uprising, not merely a 
political victory on a narrow margin.” 
He sat and drummed on the table with 
ne fingers. I smoked my cigar and watched 
im. , 
“Senator,” he said after a minute or 
two, ‘‘if I am elected I shall make a reason- — 
ably expert President, because of my knowl- — 


aut 


edge of the mechanics of government due 
to my long service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A large amount of the differ 
ties many Presidents have had in the White 
House has arisen because, though they were 
able and patriotic men, they were not — 
versed in the ways things are done in Wash- — 
ington; and friction necessarily came while _ 
they were learning. I shall be a partisan 
President, because I believe in partisanship 
in its best sense. I shall be an organization 
President, because I know that I should 
not have been possible without organization, 
and because united and unified effort is 
better than personal direction. I shall be 
an honest President to the extent of my 
abilities and lights; but’’—he rose, put his 
hands on my shoulders and looked aqua) 
in my eyes—“‘I shall never forget my obli- 


_gations to you. Rest assured of that.” — 


I went back to my work all keyed up. I 
had no intention of asking Rogers to do 
anything that wasn’t necessary and within 
the strict limits of propriety, as I viewed 
it. I sort of pledged myself to keep him 
clear, so far as I could; but I shivered a lit- 
tle over the thought that there might come 
a time when he would have to perform 
for the benefit of those pirates who 
plied the funds for his campaign. E 
ever, I soon dismissed that from my mii 
It was not time to think of such things. 
Even if I desired to I couldn’t quit, and 
had no intention of doing anything but 
keep every compact I had made. Still, the 
thought of Broad and his gigantic schemes 
gave me a sort of chill. Be) 

The concluding phase of the campaign 
was at hand. The advertising features were 
all arranged for. It astonished even me, 
who paid for it, to see what a quantity of 
enthusiasm we had created for this man. 
Personally he meant nothing to the great 
mass of the people, for he was not a man to 
inspire sentimental attraction; but polit- 
ically and as a bringer of prosperity he 
pedestaled and sublimated. It was m 
the working of the oldest truth int 
world—the truth of self-interest. I ha 
through my advertising, created the op: 
ion that if Rogers was elected times wot 
be better. That meant, reduced to the per- 
sonal equation, that individuals expected 
to be in easier case. They thought they 
should have more money. I was bartering 
them hope for votes. = 

My methods were not new. They were 
more extensive—that was all. I was oper- 
ating on a colossal scale. Where others had 
been retail I was wholesale. Bigness 1m- 
parts novelty and importance with ee 
ple. When a man raises ten acres of wheat 
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Easy to wind 


Right before your eyes all the time. 
See it without taking your eyes off 
the road; wind it without taking your 
hands from the wheel. Figures so plain 
and so close to your face the glow of 
your cigar makes the time visible at night. 
The B-4-U 


For Ford or Dodge Cars 


is the right time in the right place. A sturdy clock 
that stays in order because it has a good movement 
and because the slant of the steering wheel changes 
jolts into side-swaying that won’t break the clock’s 
pivots. Guaranteed to keep good time a full year. 
Handsome nickel and gun-metal finish. 


Attached in two minutes; 
remove nut on center of 
steering wheel of Ford or 
Dodge, and screw B-4-U in 
its place. 


Price $2.50—Canada $3. 


See it taday—if you don’t find it at your dealer’s— 
auto store, hardware or jeweler’s—write us his name, 
ind we'll see that you get one. 


DEALERS: There are a million Ford and Dodge 
owners, and thousands of them are buying the B-4-U. 
Are you selling it? Write for terms. Ask 
about striking steering wheel display sign. 


Eisenstadt Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturing Jewelers, St. Louis, Mo. 


ree Surgery 


Positions Guaranteed 


with the Davey organization after 
completing two-year course. Every 
city, park, orchard and private es- 
tate needs an expert Tree Surgeon. 
Also many Tree Surgeons are needed by the 
various States and the National Govern- 
ment. Good men make large annual in- 
comes in this uncrowded field. Students 
who have attended high school preferred; 
age, 20 to 28; height, at least 5 feet, 7 
inches; must be physically sound and of 
good character. Tuition moderate, in- 
cluding first year’s board. We pay salary 
second year. Special attention to Fruit 
Growing. Write promptly for particulars. 
Address the Secretary. 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 99 Kent, Ohio 


1916 Nursery Catalog—A. ica’s Authorit ; 
| q SEND TODAY! PLANTEARLY! 


| Seeds,Roses,Plants | 


Shrubs, Trees, ete., fully described, beautifully illus- 
a trated. Noagents. Save money—buy direct 

aa from America’s leading nurserymen. 
Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 
Experts for 62 years, 25 bargain col- 
lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
' nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
} mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 
atisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, how 
and when to plant, etc., all told in free 
Catalog No. 2. Write today! 


Zw THESTORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Dept. 197, Painesville, Ohio 


PNINGEE ROSES 


a 
Sturdy as Oaks 


7 
i Bac got on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
tence. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee Guide to Rose Culture.” Describes 
ee 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and 
‘ow to grow them. It's free. Send today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co,, Box 242, West Grove, Pa, 
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itis commonplace. When heraises ten thou- 
sand it is news. Moreover, though we talk 
knowingly of big things, we do not com- 
prehend them. It never occurred to the 
political writers who were putting out yards 
and yards of fact and fiction about me and 
my campaign to solve the problems and 
pretensions of it on the basis of its elabora- 
tion of ordinary methods. They sought for 
the ulterior. Not finding the ulterior, they 
invented it. 

I worked on the simple and effective pro- 
cess of buying what I needed. They didn’t 
grasp that. They made me a strategist 
instead of a merchant. 

Peletiah Mortor came in one day, re- 
moved his wool hat—he always wore a wool 
hat; a wool hat is common-peoplish—and 
walked round my desk, viewing me from 
every angle, but saying nothing. 

“What's the object of the parade?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’. I was merely 
takin’ a close view of the modern successor 
to Machiavelli, Talleyrand, Disraeli, Riche- 
lieu, Pitt, Danton, Napoleon and Julius 
Cesar.” 

“Meaning me?” 

““Meanin’ you. Have a seegar?” 

“T will if you take it out of the cigar case 
you carry in your inside pocket, and not 
out of your vest pocket.” 

He laughed. 

“Know that vest-pocket brand, do ye? 
That’s my home brand—fine, domestic cab- 
bagerio, made right in my own city, and 
put up in boxes of fifty, under the title of 
Quintessence de la Habana de Cuba. All 
the boys in that factory vote forme. Named 
one after me, once. Called it the Pride of 
Peletiah. Almost killed myself smokin’ the 
durned things! Ought to have a seegar 
named after Rogers—the Rogers Panetela, 
six for a quarter. Don’t you make the mis- 
take of lettin’ them name any ten-cent 
seegar after him. Six for a quarter is the 
kind. Can’t afford to put on any frills— 
just a plain, common-people seegar is the 
kind to name after him.”’ 

I jabbed a push button and Limpton 
came in. 

“Limpton,” I asked, “‘is that a ten-cent 
cigar or a five-cent cigar they have named 
Our Candidate?” 

“‘Five-cent, of course,” Limpton replied, 
and I was much relieved. 

““As I was sayin’,”’ continued Mortor, ‘I 
have been readin’ a lot of things about you 
in the papers, some of ’em good and some 
not so good; but what struck me most is 
this reputation you are gettin’ for politi- 
cal strat-tee-gee. By ginger, you’re quite a 
strat-tee-gist, ain’t ye? How does it feel? 
I should think you’d be all puffed up over 
it—suddenly blossomin’ out as one of the 
great masters of the science of political 
manipulation.” 

He had in mind a long article in the Sun- 
day newspapers in which I was adjectively 
and adverbially, voluminously and extray- 
agantly described as the wonder of the age 
at that sort of thing; and I squirmed un- 
comfortably. 

“Know how it is myself,’’ he went on. 
““They’ve been ascribin’ strat-tee-gee to me 
for many years, and I’m about as much 
of a strat-tee-gist as a hungry man at the 
dinner table. Same with you, I reckon. 
Durned if it don’t amuse me the way them 
writin’ fellers cook up this strat-tee-gical 
stuff. Why, say, Bill, ninety per cent of all 
the strat-tee-gee they is in politics is im- 
agination, and the remaining ten per cent 
don’t come through. I reckon it has been 
the same since the beginnin’ of time. If 
you look into the histories of them wily 
old gents who are put down in the books 
as bein’ wonderful strat-tee-gists and dip- 
lomats, and so on, you'll find that most 
of them was fakes. They wasn’t strat-tee- 
gists. What they was was gents who had 
the power to put things over, or the age in 
the game, and the nerve to go through. But 
you can’t get a writin’ feller to understand 
the obvious. Anythin’ that’s as simple as 
cold water is mysterious to him, because he 
is too durned wise to accept the simplicity 
of it. 

‘*So here you be, proceedin’ in this cam- 
paign just like you was a country merchant 
buyin’ a bill of goods, and with no more 
strat-tee-gee or mystery or manipulation 
or finesse about it; and they are writin’ 
you up as a phee-nomenal sort of performer 
who never does anything out in the open, 
but always is diplomatizin’ behind closed 
doors, plannin’, plottin’ and intriguin’, with 
a conspiracy in your inside pocket and a 
cabal in each hand. I tell you if it wasn’t 
fer them writin’ fellers we politicians would 
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be a purty durned common, ordinary lot of 
folks, who hain’t got the intelligence or the 
plottin’ or strat-tee-gic ability they crack 
us up to have.”’ 

He stopped and took a chew of tobacco, 
another common-people trait that endeared 
him to his constituents and helped him hold 
the pose. 

“Well,” I said, ‘admitting all that—then 
what?” 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ a-tall. Only I jist 
dropped in to have a look at ye an’ see if 
they was foolin’ ye any about yourself. I’ve 
knowed a heap of men who fell fer that 
sort of stuff and begun thinkin’ they was 
diplomats when they was just ordinary dubs. 
Don’t let ’em fool ye, Bill. You ain’t no 
political strat-tee-gist and there’s durned 
little of that in politics. What politics is 
based on is inducements fer the politicians 
and hope for the voters. That’s all they is to 
it. I’d let ’em start Machiavelli, Disraeli 
and old Zach Chandler agin me in my dees- 
trict, and I’d wallop ’em all if I had the 
most campaign funds. The slickest politi- 
cal strat-tee-gist I know is a sizable checkin’ 
account at the bank. Don’t never forget 
that!” 

I didn’t forget it, and for that reason I 
anxiously awaited the report Sterry was to 
make concerning the plans of the big inter- 
ests. He came in a few days later, tweet- 
tweeted a little about the campaign, and 
whispered: 

“Are we alone?” 

“Unless you have somebody concealed 
about your person, we are.” 

“Well, I’ve got that information. They 
are planning big things—incomprehensible 
things. When those men get into the upper 
levels of high finance they make me dizzy. 
I confess that when they tie seven figures 
on a bundle of money they have about 
reached the limits of my comprehension; 
but they talk about billions down there as 
though they owned all the wall-paper fac- 
tories in the world and used them to make 
thousand-dollar bills with instead of wall 
paper.” 

“What are they planning to do exactly?” 

Sterry took a little red book out of his 
pocket. 

“T’ve jotted down a few of the figures. 
Listen: There isn’t any big, profitable 
branch of manufacturing industry or trans- 
portation or distribution that they do not 
intend to combine—steel, railroads, ships, 
electric roads, telephones, telegraphs, pub- 
lic utilities, chemicals, tobacco, machinery 
for harvesting—everything. 

“And on top of that they are planning 
enormous combinations of banking capital, 
figuring to finance these flotations that way, 
control them that way, derive tremendous 
profits for underwriting, and even greater 
profits by the unloading of surplus of the 
inflated capitalizations on the investing 
public. 

“Take steel. They have a plan for form- 
ing a billion-dollar steel corporation, buy- 
ing such steel subsidiary plants as they need 
to make their competition effective, reduce 
competition, and control the market. A 
billion dollars—not ten millions, or twenty 
millions, or a hundred millions, but a 
thousand-million-dollar combination! They 
have their plans all laid for that as soon as 
they are assured Washington will not trouble 
them.” 

He read me a startling list of figures for 
other projected combinations, and what he 
said about the combination of banking cap- 
ital was incredible. The sums were beyond 
my grasp. 

“They’ve gone trust crazy. They see a 
return to easy times, which they can pro- 
mote, and will; and they figure that after 
these lean years the public will be eager to 
come in and recoup. I tell you the amount 
of watered stock they are going to sell is in- 
credible, unles§ you can think in terms of 
all the Seven Seas at once. They are keep- 
ing this information closely to themselves. 
They are banking on you and on Rogers. 
They will squeal, of course; but they will 
pay again and again, for they are all daz- 
zled at the hugeness of the profits they have 
in sight and the power they can exert. If 
they get this thing going they feel they will 
be so potent nothing can stop them, and 
they can go on plundering comfortably and 
profitably until the end of time.’ 

I took his little book and wrote down the 
figures from it on a slip of paper. 

“Sure these are right?” I-asked him. 

“In round numbers they are right.’ 

“Well,” Isaid, “‘I reckon I'll have to have 
another conversation with Robert Almighty 
Broad.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Take a 


Corona 
with you 


ia 


OME firms have a double standard of effi- 
ciency, as measured by their correspond- 
ence—one for the office, where every letter is 
perfectly typewritten—the other for the travel- 
ing men, who are allowed to write illegible 
long-hand letters on trains and in hotels. 
Hundreds of firms have seen the weakness of 
this policy—the poor impression on customers, 
the danger of errors, the waste of time or the ex- 
pense of hotel-dictation. They now have but 
one standard of efficiency, made possible by 
equipping their traveling men with the 


CORONA 


4] Complete with every nec- 
} essary feature. The ideal 
i] machine for personal use. 
=) Costs but $50.00 — 
carrying case included. 
Built to stand up under 
hard service—our guar- 
antee is behind every 
machine. 

In the office, at home and ‘“‘on the road” 
there are over 50,000 Coronas making good. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write for Catalogue No. land ‘‘Proof of the Pud- 
ding” containing hundreds of names of firms and in- 


dividuals who have bought from | to 100 Coronas. 

CoronaTypewriterCo., Inc. - 
Groton, N.Y. 

New York Chicago 
San Francisco 

4 Agencies in all principal cities 
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rotect them with a“Gunn” 


OU can start with one book sec- 

tion with top and base, at small 
cost, and.add to it as you get more 
books. Doors are removable and non- 
binding ; no ugly iron bands; easy 
to set up or take apart; practically 
dust-proof; superb workmanship. 


Gunn Sectional Book- 
cases were awarded 
the Gold Medal (high- 
est award),at the 
Panama-Pacific In- 
dustrial Exposition. 


See the famous ‘“‘Gunn”’ 
Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer's or write us 
for free new catalogue, il- 
lustratedincolors, showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sani- 
tary, Clawfoot and Stand- 
ard designs in mahogany 
and oak to harmonize 
with their surroundings. 
Prices lower than others. 


gu Furniture Co. 
GUNN&: 

5; MICH: 
Ss 1800 Broadway | 


p.c. | 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has just completed 
a tire census in 7] principal 
cities. 


The chief —in fact, the only 
significant — result of this 
count of thousands of tires, 
is the unmistakable indica- 
tion that, though Goodyear 
Tires cost more than most, 
the public prefers them above 
all others. 


In spite of the further fact that 
there are nearly 200 brands 
of tires, the grand average 
of the cities covered in the 
census shows that more than 
21 per cent of all the tires 
counted were Goodyear. 
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71 Cities Show How 
Goodyear Leads All Others 


We do not offer this as conclu- 
sive evidence, but as indica- 
tive of the trend of public 
preference in tire-buying. 


This census was, of course, 
limited in comparison with 
the number of motor cars in 
use; yet its definite figures 
do substantiate Goodyear 
leadership in the country at 
large. 


Tires were counted on the cars 
at rest in the business sec- 
tions of 71 cities, during the 
working hours of five suc- 
ceeding days. 


The total was 353,859. Of 
these, 75,631 were Goodyear, 


as compared with the next 


highest figure of 50,672, and 
the third of 44,250. 


This means that every fifth car 
is equipped with Goodyear 
ires. 


There are two hundred brands 
of tires on the market, all 


competing for business. 


Were the tire business of the 


country equally divided it 


would mean that every two 
hundredth car would be 
equipped with Goodyear— 
instead of which every fifth 
car is Goodyear tired. 


When you seek the reason for 
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this Goodyear preference, 
you are necessarily led to 
this conclusion: 


That if all the Goodyear users 
are willing to pay more for 
Goodyear than they would 
have to pay for other tires, 
it must of course be proof 
positive that Goodyears cost 
them less in the end. 


And that has always been the 
aim of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, to build 
tires so good there can be 
no better; to put into them 
every element that tends to 
longest life and service, with 
the least trouble and expense 


to the user. m % 


We have repeatedly told you 
that Goodyear users far out- 
number the users of any 
other single brand of tires. 


This statement is confirmed by 
the overwhelming Goodyear 
preference revealed in the 
re census of 7] leading cities. 


The figures, which show more 
than 21 per cent of the tires 

_ used in these cities to be 

Goodyear, may be accepted 

: as representative of the Good- 
year standing in the country 
at large. 


And that this standing is vir- 
tually the same as in the 
individual cities is borne out 
by the striking consistency 
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A Preference Based 
On Tire Quality, Not Price 


of the Goodyear showing 
everywhere. 


In only two instances did the 
proportion of Goodyears in 
the total fall below 16 per 
cent, and it ran as high as 
43 per cent. 


These figures can have but one 
meaning, and that is decid- 
edly clear — Goodyear is the 
favored tire with the great 
majority of buyers. 


The basis for this emphatic 
public preference can not be 
price; for dozens of tires sell 
for less than Goodyear. 


It is found in Goodyear qual- 
ity —and there is no higher 
tire quality than that. 


It is found in Goodyear fea- 
tures of construction—and 
no other tire, we believe, in- 
corporates so many features 
designed to prolong tire life 
by preventing most of the 
common troubles. 


These troubles are guarded 
against in five ways. We 


fortify Goodyear No-Hook 


Tires: 


Against rim-cutting by our No- 
Rim-Cut feature; against 
blowouts by our “On-Air” 
Cure; against loose treads by 
our Rubber Rivets; against 
insecurity by our multiple 
braided piano wire base, 
and against punctures and 
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skidding by our double-thick 
All-Weather tread. 


Goodyear quality and Good- 
year construction are cash- 
value advantages to the 
Goodyear user. 


He buys Goodyear Tires and 
Tubes because they are 


Goodyear Tires and Tubes. 


He knows that in the end— 
whether he previously paid 
more or paid less for his 
tires —Goodyears will show 
the-lowest last cost. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Have It Your Own Way 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Here’s Shaving Soap, men, that makes your razor 
your pet toy and shaving the day’s event. 


Touch your brush to it and you have a lather like 
whipped cream. None of that on-again-off-again - 
Finnegan stuff about Williams’ lather. It stays, holds 
its moisture like a sea fog and makes the razor’s work 
a pastime. 


It’s as pure as the food you eat and as mild as a day 
in June. Whether yours is a once-over or a repeat, 
the result is the same—no bite or sting; no hard, 
dry feel. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap has been encouraging the 
daily shave habit for 75 years, and that’s about 74 
years, 11 months and 27 days longer than a poor soap 
could last. 


Therefore, don’t say ‘‘shaving soap’’ to the dealer. 
His judgment as to what your, face needs cannot 
possibly be as good as your own. Say Wilhams 
Shaving Soap. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you prefer. 
Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept..4, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams luxurious Tale Powder 
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NON PLUSH ULTRA 


(Continued from Page 6) 


about the impudence of it when you remem- 
ber these here trained efficiency experts she 
was competing with. Yet so it was. She 
would drop in on me after school for a cup of 
tea and tell me frankly how distinguished 
his manner was and what shapely features 
he had and what fine eyes, and how there 
was a certain note in his voice at times, and 
had I ever noticed that one stubborn lock 
of hair that stuck out back of his left ear? 
Of course that last item settled it. When 
they notice-that lock of hair you know the 
ship has struck the reef and all hands are 
perishing. 

“And it seemed that the cuss had not 
only shown her more than a little attention 
at evening functions but had escorted her 
to the midspring production of Hamlet by 
the Red Gap Amateur Theatrical and Dra- 


matic Society. True, he had conducted . 


himself like a perfect gentleman every min- 
ute they was alone together, even when 
they had to go home in Eddie Pierce’s hack 
because it was raining when the show let 
out—but would I, or would I not, suspect 
from.all this that he was in the least degree 
thinking of her in a way that—you know! 

“Poor child of twenty-eight, with her 
hungry eyes and flushed face while she was 
showing down her hand to me! I seen the 
scoundrel’s play at once. Hetty was the 
one safe bet for him in Red Gap’s social 
whirl. He was wise, all right—this Mr. D. 
He’d known in a second he could trust him- 
self alone with that girl and be as safe as 
a babe in its mother’s arms. Of course I 
couldn’t say this to Hetty. I just said he 
was a man that seemed to know his own 
mind very clearly, whatever it was, and 
Hetty blushed some more and said that 
something within her responded to a certain 
note in his voice. We let it go at that. 

“So I think and ponder about poor Hetty, 
trying to invent some conspiracy that would 
fix it right, because she was the ideal mate 
for an assistant cashier that had a certain 
position to keep up. For that matter she 
was good enough for any man. Then I hear 
she has joined the riding club, and an all 
day’s ride has been planned for the next 
Saturday up to Stender’s Spring, with a 
basket lunch and a romantic ride back by 
moonlight. Of course I don’t believe in any 
of this spiritualist stuff, but you can’t tell me 
there ain’t something in it, mind-reading or 
something, with the hunches you get when 
parties is in some grave danger. 

‘Stella Ballard it was tells me about the 
picnic, calling me in as I passed their house 
to show me her natty new riding togs that 
had just come from the mail-order house. 
She called from back of a curtain and when 
I gotinto the parlor she had them on, pleased 
as all get-out. Pretty they was too—riding 
breeches and puttees and a man’s flannel 
shirt and a neat-fitting Norfolk jacket, and 
Stella being a fine, upstanding figure. 

“«They may cause considerable talk,’ 
says she, smoothing down one leg where it 
wrinkled a bit, ‘but really I think they look 
perfectly stunning on me, and wasn’t it 
lucky they fit me so beautifully? They’re 
called the Non Plush Ultra.’ 

“<The what?’ I says. 

“<The Non Plush Ultra,’ she answers. 
‘That’s thename of them sewed in the band.’ 

““«What’s that mean?’ I wanted to know. 

““Why,’ says Stella, ‘that’s Latin or 
Greek, I forget which, and it means they’re 
the best, I believe. Oh, let mesee! Why, it 
means nothing beyond, or something like 
that; the farthest you can go, I think. One 
forgets all that sort of thing after leaving 
high school.’ 

*“* Well,’ I says, ‘they fit fine and it’s the 
only modest rig for a woman to ride a horse 
in, but they certainly are non plush, all 
right. - That thin goods will never wear long 
against saddle leather, take my word for it.’ 

“But of course this made no impression 
on Stella—she was standing on the center 
table by now, so she could lamp herself in 
the glass over the mantel—and then she 
tells me about the excursion for Saturday 
and how Mr. Burchell Daggett is enthused 
about it, him being a superb horseman him- 
self, and, if I know what she means, don’t 
I think she carries herself in the saddle 
almost better than any girl in her set, and 
won’t her style show better than ever in this 
duck of a costume, and she must get her tan 
shoes polished, and do I think Mr. Daggett 
really meant anything when he said he’d 
expect. her some day to return the masonic 
pin she had lifted off his vest the other 
night at the dance, and so on. 


rial, 
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“It was while she was babbling this stuf. 
that I get the strange hunch that Hetty 
Tipton is in grave danger and I ought to 
run to her; it seemed almost I could hear 
her calling on me to save her from some. 
horrible fate. So I tell Stella yes, she’s by 
far the finest rider in the whole Kulanche 
Valley, and she ought to get anything she 
wants with that suit on, and then I beat it. 
quick over to the Ezra Dutton house where | 
Hetty boards. | 

“You can laugh all you want to, but that. 
hunch of mine was the God’s truth. Hetty 
was in the gravest danger she’d faced since 
one time in early infancy when she got give 
morphine for quinine. What made it more 
horrible, she hadn’t the least notion of her | 
danger. Quite the contrary. 

““Thank the stars I’ve come in time!’ [ | 
gasps as I rushes in on her, for there’s the 
poor girl before her mirror in a pair of these 
same Non Plush Ultras and looking as 
pleased with herself as if she had some | 
reason to be. | 

“<Back into your skirts quick!’ I says, 
‘I’m a strong woman and all that, but still 
I can be affected more than you’d think,’ 

“Poor Hetty stutters and turns red and 
her chin begins to quiver, so I gentled her 
down and tried to explain, though seeing - 
quick that I must tell her everything but 
the truth. I reckon nothing in this world | 
can look funnier than a woman wearing 
them things that had never ought to for one 
reason or another. There was more reasons 
than that in Hetty’s case. Dignity was the 
first safe bet I could think of with her, so I 
tried that. | 

“*T know all you would say,’ says the 
poor thing in answer, ‘but isn’t it true that 
men rather like one to be—oh, well, you. 
know—just the least bit daring?’ | 

“““Truest thing in the world,’ I says, ‘but 
bless your heart, did you suspicion riding - 
breeches was daring on a woman? Notso. 
A girl wearing ’em can’t be any more daring 
after the first quick shock is over than—_ 
well, you read the magazines, don’t you? 
You’ve seen those pictures of family life | 
in darkest Africa that the explorers and 
monkey hunters bring home, where the 
wives, mothers and sweethearts, God bless" 
?em! wear only what the scorching climate | 
demands. Didn’t it strike you that one of | 
them women without anything on would 
have a hard time if she tried to be daring— 
or did it? No woman can be daring with- 
out the proper clothes for it,’ I says firmly, 
‘and as for you, I tell you plain, get into 
the most daring and immodest thing that 
was ever invented for woman—which is 
the well-known skirt.’ 

“Oh, Ma Pettengill,’ cries the poor 
thing, ‘I never meant anything horrid and 
primitive when I said daring. As a matter | 
of fact I think these are quite modest to 
the intelligent eye.’ 

“‘JTust what I’m trying to tell you,’ I 
says. ‘Exactly that; they’re modest to 
any eye whatever. But here you are em- 
barked on a difficult enterprise, with a band - 
of flinty-hearted cutthroats trying to beat 
you to it, and, my dear child, you have a 
staunch nature and a heart of gold, but 
you simply can’t afford to be modest.’ 

“<T don’t understand,’ says she, looking 
at herself in the glass again. 

“«Trust me anyway,’ I implores. ‘Let 
others wear their Non Plush Ultras which 
are No. 9872’—she tries to correct my pro- 
nunciation, but I wouldn’t stop for that. 
‘Never mind how it’s pronounced,’ I says, 
‘because I know well the meaning of it ina 
foreign language. It means the limit, and 
it’s a very desirable limit for many, but for 
you,’ I says plainly, ‘it’s different. Your 
Non Plush Ultra will have to be a neat, 
ankle-length riding skirt. You got one, 
haven’t you?’ . 

“*T have,’ says she, ‘a very pretty one of 
tan corduroy, almost new, but I had looked 
forward to these, and I don’t see yet —— 

“Then I thought of another way I might 
get to her without blurting out the truth. 
‘Listen, Hetty,’ I says, ‘and remember not 
only that I’m your friend but that I know 
a heap more about this fool world than you 
do. I’ve had bitter experiences, and one of 
them got me at the time I first begun to 
wear riding pants myself, which must have 
been about the time you was beginning to 
bite dents into your silver mug that Aun 
Caroline sent. I was a handsome young 
hellion, I don’t mind telling you, and they 
looked well on me, and when Lysander 
John urged me to be brave and wear em 


outside I was afraid all the men within a 
day’s ride was going to sneak round to 
stare at me. My! I was so embarrassed, 
also with that same feeling you got in your 
heart this minute that it was taking an un- 
fair advantage of any man—you know! I 
felt like I was using all the power of my 
young beauty for unworthy ends. 

“Well, do you know what I got when I 
first rode out on the ranch? I got just 
about the once-over from every brute there, 
and that was all. If one of them ranch 
hands had ever ogled me a second time I’d 
have known it all right, but I never caught 
one of the scoundrels at it. First I said: 
“Now, ain’t that fine and chivalrous?”’ 
Then I got wise. It wasn’t none of this 
here boasted Western chivalry, but just 
plain lack of interest. I admit it made me 
mad at first. Any man on the place was 
only too glad to look me over when I had 
regular clothes on, but dress me like Ly- 
sander John and they didn’t look at me any 
oftener than they did him. Not as often, of 
course, because as a plain human being and 
man’s equal I wasn’t near as interesting as 
he was.’ 

“*But then, too,’ says Hetty, who had 
only been about half listening to my lec- 
ture, ‘I thought it might be striking a blow 
at the same time for the freedom of woman.’ 

“Well, you know how that freedom-of- 
che-sex talk always gets me going. I was 
nad enough for a minute to spank her just 
is she stood there in them Non Plush UI- 
Tas she was so proud of. And I did let out 
some high talk. Mrs. Dutton told her after- 
ward she thought sure we was having words. 

“*¥reedom from skirts,’ I says, ‘is the 
ast thing your sex wants. Skirts is the 
inal refuge of immodesty, to which women 
vill cling like grim death. They will do any 
possible thing to a skirt—slit it, thin it, 
horten it, hike it up one side—people are 
etting up nights right now thinking up 
ome new thing to do to it—but women 
von’t give it up and dress modestly as men 
lo because it’s the only unfair drag they 
‘ot left with the men. I see one of our 
fended sex is daily asking right out in a 
lewspaper: ‘‘Are women people?” I’d 
est like to whisper to her that no one yet 
ows. 

“Tf they’ll quit their skirts, dress as de- 
ently as a man does so they won’t have 
ny but a legitimate pull with him, we’d 
lave a chance to find out if they’re good for 
nything else. As a matter of fact, they 
on’t want to be people and dress modestly 
nd wear hats you couldn’t pay over eight 
ollars for. I believe there was one once, 
ut the poor thing never got any notice from 
ither sex after she became—a people, as 
‘ou might say.’ 

_ “Well I was going on to get off a few more 
hings I’d got madded up to, but I caught 
he look in poor Hetty’s face, and it would 
ave melted a stone. Poor child! There 
he was, wanting a certain man and willing 
9 Wear or not wear anything on earth that 
vould nail him, and not knowing what 
‘ould do it, and complicating her igno- 
ace with meaningless worries about mod- 
sty and daringness and the freedom of her 
oor sex, that ain’t ever even deuce-low 
ith one woman in a million. 
And right then, watching her distress, 
ll at once I get my big inspiration—it just 
ooded me like the sun coming up. I don’t 
now if I’m like other folks, but things do 
ome to me that way. And not only was it 
great truth, but it got me out of the hole 
[ having to tell Hetty certain truths about 
erself that these Non Plush Ultras made 
ul too glaring. 

_ ‘Listen,’ I says: ‘You believe ’m your 

‘iend, don’t you? And you believe any- 
ung I tell you is from the heart out and 
ill probably have a grain of sense in it. 
7 ell, here is an inspired thought: Women 
on't ever dress modestly like men do be- 
iuse men don’t want ’em to. I never saw 
man yet that did if he’d tell the truth, 
1d so this here dark city stranger won’t be 
ly exception. Now, then, what do we see 

1 Saturday next? Why, we see this here 

'y throng sally forth for Stender’s Spring, 
€ youth and beauty of Red Gap, in- 


uding Mr. D., with his nice refined odor. 


Russia leather and bank bills of large 
ze—from fifties up—that, haven’t been 
indled much. The crowd is of all sexes, 
chnically, like you might say; a lot of 
ce, Sweet girls along but dressed to be 
ere jolly young roughnecks, and just as 
ee ad to the said stranger as the regu- 
¢ boys that will be present—hardly more 
- And now, as for poor little meek you— 
u will look wild and Western, under- 
ind me, but feminine; exactly like the 
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colored cigarette picture that says under 
it “Rocky Mountain Cow Girl.”’ You will 
be in your pretty tan skirt—be sure to have 
it pressed—and a blue-striped sport bloose 
that I just saw in the La Mode window, and 
you'll get some other rough Western stuff 
there too: a blue silk neckerchief and a 
natty little cow-girl sombrero—the La 
Mode is showing a good one called the 
La Parisienne for four fifty-eight—and the 
daintiest pair of tan kid gauntlets you can 
find, and don’t forget a pair of tan silk 
stockings : 

““They won’t show in my riding boots,’ 
says Hetty, looking as if she was coming to 
life a little. 

““Tush for the great, coarse, common- 
sense riding boots,’ I says firmly; ‘you will 
wear precisely that neat little pair of almost 
new tan pumps with the yellow bows that 
you're standing in now. Do you get me?’ 

““But that would be too dainty and ab- 
surd,’ says Hetty. 

““Exactly!’ I says, shutting my mouth 
hard. 

““Why, I almost believe I do get you,’ 
says she, looking religiously up into the 
future like that lady saint playing the organ 
in the picture. 

“*Another thing,’ I says: ‘You are 
deathly afraid of a horse and was hardly 
ever on one but once when you were a teeny 
girl, but you do love the open life, so you 
just nerved yourself up to come.’ 

““T believe I see more clearly than ever,’ 
says Hetty. She grew up on aranch, knows 
more about a horse than the horse himself 
does, and would be a top rider most places, 
with the cheap help we get nowadays that 
can hardly set a saddle. 

““Also from time to time,’ I goes on, 
‘you want to ask this Mr. D. little, timid, 
silly questions that will just tickle him to 
death and make him feel superior. Ask 
him to tell you which legs of a horse the 
chaps go on, and other things like that; 
ask him if the sash that holds the horrid old 
saddle on isn’t so tight it’s hurting your 
horse. After the lunch is et, go over to the 
horse all alone and stroke his nose and call 
him a dear and be found by the gent when 
he follows you over trying to feed the noble 
animal a hard-boiled egg and a couple of 
pickles or something. Take my word for it, 
he’ll be over all right and have a hearty 
laugh at your confusion, and begin to 
wonder what it is about you. 

““How about falling off and spraining 
my ankle on the way back?’ demands the 
awakening vestal with a gleam in her eye. 

““No good,’ I says; ‘pretty enough for a 
minute, but it would make trouble if you 
kept up the bluff, and if there’s one thing a 
man hates more than another it’s to have 
a woman round that makes any trouble.’ 

“*You have me started on a strange new 
train of thought,’ says Hetty. 

““T think it’s a good one,’ I tells her, ‘but 
remember there are risks. For one thing, 
you know how popular you have always 
been with all the girls. Well, after this day 
none of ’em will hardly speak to you be- 
cause of your low-lifed, deceitful game, and 
the things they’ll say of you—such things 
as only woman can say of woman!’ 

“*T shall not count the cost,’ says she 
firmly. ‘And now I must hurry down for 
that sport bloose—blue-striped, you said?’ 

***Something on that order,’ I says, ‘that 
fits only too well. You can do almost any- 
thing you want to with your neck and arms, 
but remember strictly—a skirt is your one 
and only Non Plush Ultra.’ 

“So I went home all flushed and eager, 
thinking joyously how little men—the poor 
dubs—ever suspect how it’s put over on 
em, and the next day, which was Friday, I 
thought of a few more underhand things 
she could do. So when she run in to see me 
that afternoon, the excitement of the chase 
in her eye, she wanted I should go along on 
this picnic. I says yes I will, being that ex- 
cited myself and wanting to see really if 
I was a double-faced genius or wasn’t I? 
Henrietta Price couldn’t go on account of 
being still lame from her ride of a week ago, 
so I could go as chaperone, and anyway I 
knew the dear girls would all be glad to 
have me because I would look so different 
from them—like a genial old ranch fore- 
man going out on rodeo—and the boys was 
always glad to see me along anyway. ‘I’ll 
be there,’ I saysto Hetty. ‘And here—don’t 
forget at all times to-morrow to carry this 
little real lace handkerchief I’m giving you.’ 

““T was at the meeting place next morn- 
ing at nine. None of the other girls was on 
time, of course, but that was just as well, 
because Aggie Tuttle had got her father to 
come down to the sale yard to pack a mule 
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with the hampers of lunch. Jeff Tuttle is a 
good packer all right, but too inflamed in 
the case of a mule, which he hates. They 
always know up and down that street when 
he’s packing one; ladies drag their children 
by as fast as they can. But Jeff had the, 
hitch all throwed before any of the girls 
showed up, and all began in a lovely man- 
ner, the crowd of about fifteen getting off 
not more than an hour late; Mr. Burchell 
in the lead and a bevy of these jolly young 
rascals in their Non Plush Ultras riding 
herd on him. ; 

“Every girl cast cordial glances of pity at 
poor Hetty when she showed up in her neat 
skirt and silly tan pumps with the ridicu- 
lous silk stockings and the close-fitting blue- 


| striped thing, free at the neck, and her 


pretty hair all neated under the La Pari- 
sienne cow-girl hat. Oh, they felt kinder 
than ever before to poor old Hetty when 
they saw her as little daring as that, cheer- 
ing her with a hearty uproar, slapping their 
Non Plush Ultras with their caps or gloves, 
and then giggling confidentially to one 
another. Hetty accepted their applause 
with what they call a pretty show of con- 
fusion and gored her horse with her heel on 
the off side so it looked as if the vicious 
brute was running away and she might fall 
off any minute, but somehow she didn’t, 
and got him soothed with frightened words 
and by taking the hidden heel out of his 
slats—though not until Mr. D. had noticed 
her good and then looked again once or 
twice. 

“And so the party moved on for an hour 
or two, with the roguish young roughnecks 
cutting up merrily at all times, pretending 
to be cowboys coming to town on pay day, 
swinging their hats, giving the long yell, 
and doing roughriding to cut each other 
away from the side of Mr. D. every now 
and then, with a noisy laugh of good nature 
to hide the poisoned dagger. Daisy Estelle 
Maybury is an awful good rider, too, and 
got next to the hero about every time she 
wanted to. Poor thing, if she only knew 
that once she gets off a horse in ’em it 
makes all the difference in the world. 

“The dark city stranger seemed to enjoy 
it fine, all this noise and cutting up and 
cowboy antics like they was just a lot of 
high-spirited young men together, but I 
never weakened in my faith for one minute. 
‘Laugh on, my proud beauties,’ I says, ‘but 
a time will come, just as sure as you look 
and act like a passel of healthy boys.’ And 
you bet it did! 

“We hadn’t got half way to Stender’s 
Spring till Mr. D. got off to tighten his 
cinch, and then he sort of drifted back to 
where Hetty and I was. I dropped back 
still farther to where a good chaperone 
ought to be and he rode in beside Hetty. 
The trail was too narrow then for the rest 
to come back after their prey, so they had 
to carry on the rough work among them- 
selves. 

“Hetty acted perfect. She had a pen- 
sive, withdrawn look—‘ aloof,’ I guess the 
word is—like she was too tender a flower, 
too fine for this rough stuff, and had ought 
to be in the home that minute telling a fairy 
story to the little ones gathered at her 
decently clad knee. I don’t know how she 
done it, but she put that impression over. 
And she tells Mr. D. that in spite of her 
quiet, studious tastes she had resolved to 
come on this picnic because she loves Na- 
ture oh! so dearly, the birds and the wild 
flowers and the great rugged trees that 
have their message for man if he will but 
listen with an understanding heart—didn’t 
Mr. D. think so, or did he? But not too 
much of this dear old Nature stuff, which 
can be easy overdone with a healthy man; 
just enough to show there was hidden 
depths in her nature that everyone couldn’t 
find. 

“Then on to silly questions about does a 
horse lie down when it goes to sleep each 
night after its hard day’s labor, and isn’t 
her horse’s sash too tight, and what a 
pretty fetlock he has, so long and thick and 
brown—Oh, do you call that the mane? 
How absurd of poor little me! Mr. Dag- 
gett knows just everything, doesn’t he? 
He’s perfectly terrifying. And where in 
the world did-he ever learn to ride so stun- 
ningly, like one of those dare-devils in a | 
Wild West entertainment? If her own 
naughty, naughty horse tries to throw her 
on the ground again where he can bite her 
she’ll just have Mr. D. ride the nassy ole 
sing and teach him better manners, so she 
will. There now! He must have heard 
that—just see him move his funny ears— 
don’t tell her that horses can’t understand 
things that are said. And, seriously now, 
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where did Mr. D. ever get his superb ath- 
letic training, because oh! how all too rare 
it is to see a brain-worker of strong men- 
tality and a splendid athlete in one and the 
same man. Oh, how pathetically she had 
wished and wished to be a man and take 
her place out in the world fighting its 
battles, instead of poor little me who could 
never be anything but a homebody to wor- 
ship the great, strong, red-blooded men who 
did the fighting and carried on great indus- 
tries—not even an athletic girl like those 
dear things up ahead—and this horse is 
bobbing up and down like that on purpose, 
just to make poor little me giddy, and so 
forth. Holding her bridle rein daintily she 
was with the lace handkerchief I’d give her 
that cost me twelve fifty. 

“Mr. D. took it all like a real man. He 
said her ignorance of a horse was adorable 
and laughed heartily at it. And he smiled 
in a deeply modest and masterful way and 
said ‘But, really, that’s nothing—nothing 
at all, I assure you,’ when she said about 
how he was a corking athlete—and then 
kept still to see if she was going on to say 
more about it. But she didn’t, having the 
God-given wisdom to leave him wanting. 
And then he would be laughing again at her 
poor-little-me horse talk. 

“T never had a minute’s doubt after that, 
for it was the eyes of one fascinated to a 
finish that he turned back on me half an 
hour later as he says: ‘Really, Mrs. Pet- 
tengill, our Miss Hester is feminine to her 
finger tips, isshe not?’ ‘She is, she is,’ I an- 
swers. ‘If you only knew the trouble I had 
with the chit about that horrible old riding 
skirt of hers when all her girl friends are 
wearing asensible costume!’ Hetty blushed 
good and proper at this, not knowing how 
indecent I might become, and Mr. D. 
caught her at it. Aggie Tuttle and Stella 
Ballard at this minute is pretending to be 
shooting up a town with the couple of re- 
volvers they’d brought along in their cun- 
ning little holsters. Mr. D. turns his glazed 
eyes to me once more. ‘The real womanly 
woman,’ says hein a hushed voice, ‘is God’s 
best gift to man.’ Just like that. 

““Vanded!’ I says to myself. ‘Throw 
him up on the bank and light a fire.’ 

“And mebbe you think this tet-a-tet had 
not been noticed by the merry throng up 
front. Not so. The shouting and songs 
had died a natural death, and the last three 
miles of that trail was covered in a gloomy 
silence, except for the low voices of Hetty 
and the male she had so neatly pronged. I 
could see puzzled glances cast back at them 
and catch mutterings of bewilderment 
where the trail would turn on itself. But 
the poor young things didn’t yet realize 
that their prey was hanging back there for 
reasons over which he hadn’t any control. 
They thought, of course, he was just being 
polite or something. 

“When we got to the picnic place, though, 
they soon saw that all was not well. There 
was some resumption of the merrymaking 
as they dismounted and the girls put one 
stirrup over the saddle-horn and eased the 
cinch like the boys did, and proud of their 
knowledge, but the glances they now shot 
at Hetty wasn’t bewildered any more. 
They was glances of pure fright. Hetty, in 
the first place, had to be lifted off her horse, 
and Mr. D. done it in a masterly way to 
show her what a mere feather she was in his 
giant’s grasp. Then with her.feet on the 
ground she reeled a mite, so he had to sup- 
port her. She grasped his great strong arm 
firmly and says: ‘It’s nothing—I shall be 
all right presently—leave me please, go and 
help those other girls.’ They had some low, 
heated language about his leaving her at 
such a crisis, with her gripping his arm till 
I bet it showed for an hour. But finally 


they broke and he loosened her horse’s sash, 


as she kept quaintly calling it, and she re- 
covered completely and said it had been 
but a moment’s giddiness anyway, and 
what strength he had in those arms, and 
yet. could use it so gently, and he said she 
was a brave, game little woman, and the 
picnic was served to one and all, with looks 
of hearty suspicion and rage now being shot 
at Hetty from every other girl there. 
“And now I see that my hunch has been 
even better than I thought. Not only does 
the star male hover about Hetty, cutely 
perched on a fallen log with her dainty, 
gleaming ankles crossed, and looking’ so 
fresh and nifty. and feminine, but» I’m 
darned if three or four of the other males 
don’t catch the contagion-of her. woman’s 
presence and hang round her, too; fetching 
her food of every kind there, feeding her 
spoonfuls of Aggie Tuttle’s plum preserves, 
and all like that, one comical thing after 
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another. Yes, sir; here was Mac Gordon 
and Riley Hardin and Charlie Dickman 
and Roth Hyde, men about town of the 
younger dancing set, that had knoweq 
Hetty for years and hardly ever looked at 
her—here they was paying attentions to 
her now like she was some prize beauty, | 
come down from Spokane for over Sunday, 
to say nothing of Mr. D., who hardly ever 
left her side except to get her another gar- 
dine sandwich or a paper cup of coffee, [It 
was then I see the scientific explanation of 
it, like these high-school professors always 
say that science is at the bottom of every- 
thing. The science of this here was that 
they was all devoting themselves to Hetty 
for the simple reason that she was the one | 
and only woman there present. | 

“Of course these girls in their modest 
Non Plush Ultras didn’t get the scientific 
secret of this fact. They was still too ob- 
sessed with the idea that they ought to be 
ogled on account of them by any male beast 
in his right senses. But they knew they’d 
got in wrong somehow. By this time they 
was kind of bunching together and telling 
each other things in low tones, while not 
seeming to look at Hetty and her dupes, at 
which all would giggle in the most vene- 
mous manner. Daisy Estelle left the bunch 
once and made a coy bid for the notice of 
Mr. D. by snatching his cap and running 
merrily off with it about six feet. If there 
was anyone in the world—except Hetty— 
could make a man hate the idea of riding 
pants for women, she was it. I could see 
the cold, flinty look come into his eyes as 
he turned away from her to Hetty with the 
pitcher of lemonade. And then Beryl Mae 
Macomber, she gets over close enough for 
Mr. D. to hear it, and says conditions is 
made very inharmonious at home for a girl 
of her temperament, and she’s just liable 
any minute to chuck everything and either 
take ur literary work or go into the movies, - 
she don’t know which and don’t care—all 
kind of desperate so Mr. D. will feel 
alarmed about a beautiful young thing like 
that out in the world alone and unprotected 
and at the mercy of every designing secoun- 
drel. But I don’t think Mr. D. hears a 
word of it, he’s so intently listening to 
Hetty who says here in this beautiful moun- 
tain glade where all is peace how one can’t 
scarcely believe that there is any evil in the 
world anywhere, and what a difference it 
does make when one comes to see life truly. 
Then she crossed and recrossed her silken 
ankles, slightly adjusted her daring tan skirt 
and raised her eyes wistfully to the treetops, 
and I bet there wasn’t a man there didn tfeel 
that she belonged in the home circle with 
the little ones gathered about, telling em an 
awfully exciting story about the naughty, 
naughty, bad little white kitten and the ball 
of mamma’s yarn. 

“Yes, sir; Hetty was as much of a reve- 
lation to me in one way as she would of been 
to that party in another if I hadn’t saved 
her from it. She must have had the correct 
female instinct all these years, only no 
one had ever started her before on a track 
where there was no other entries. With 
those other girls dressed like she was Hetty 
would of been leaning over some ones 
shoulder to fork up her own sandwiches, 
and no one taking hardly any notice whether 
she’d had some of the hot coffee or whether 
she hadn’t. And the looks she got through- 
out the afternoon! Say, I wouldn’t of 
trusted that girl at the edge of a cliff with a 
single pair of those No. 9872’s anywherenear. 

“After the lunch things was packed up 
there was faint attempts at fun and frolic 
with songs and chorus—Riley Hardin has a 
magnificent bass voice at times and Mac 
Gordon and Charlie Dickman and Roth 
Hyde wouldn’t be so bad if they’d let these 
Turkish cigarettes alone—and the boys got 
together and sung some of their good old 
business-college songs, with the girls com- 
ing in while they murdered Hetty with their 
beautiful eyes. But Hetty and Mr. D. sort 
of withdrew from the noisy enjoyment and 
talked about the serious aspects of life and 
how one could get along almost any place 
only they had their favorite authors. And 
Mr. D. says doesn’t she sing at all, and she 


. says, Oh! in a way; that her voice has a cer- 


tain parlor charm, she has been told, and she 
sings at—you .can’t really call it singing— 
two or three of the old Scotch songs of 
homely sentiment like the Scotch seem to 
get into their songs as no other nation can, 
or doesn’t he think so, and he does, indeed. 


‘And he’s reading a wonderful new novel in’ 
which there-is much of Nature with its 


lessons for each of us, but in which love con- 


quers all at the end, and the girl in it Te 


minds himstrongly of her, and perhaps she'll 


a) 
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od enough to sing for him—just for 
pea tons in the dusk—if he brings this 
book up to-morrow night so he can show 
her some good places in it. 7 
_ “At first she is sure she has a horrid old 
engagement for to-morrow night and is so 
sorry, but another time, perhaps - Ain’t 
it a marvel the crooked tricks that girl had 
learned in one day! And then she remem- 
bers that her engagement is for Tuesday 
night—what could she have been thinking 
of!—and come by all means—only too 
charmed—and how rarely nowadays does 
one meet one on one’s own level of culture, 
or perhaps that is too awful a word to use— 
30 hackneyed—but anyway he knows what 
she means, or doesn’t he? He does. 
_ “Pretty soon she gets up and goes over 
to her horse, picking her way daintily in the 
silly little tan pumps, and seems to be offer- 
ing the beast something. The stricken man 
‘ollows her, the second he can without be- 
ng too raw about it, and there is the ador- 
ibly feminine thing with a big dill pickle, 
swo deviled eggs and a half of one of these 
Jamelbert cheeses for her horse. Mr. D. 
yas a good masterly laugh at her idea of 
iorse fodder and calls her ‘But, my dear 
shild!’ and she looks prettily offended and 
offers this chuck to the horse and he gulps 
t all down and noses round for more of the 
ame. It was an old horse named Croppy 
hat she’d known from childhood and would 
‘at anything on earth. She rode him up 
1ere once and he nabbed a bar of laundry 
oap off the back porch and chewed the 
vhole thing down with tears of ecstasy in 
lis eyes and frothing at the mouth like a 
aad dog. Well, so Hetty gives mister man 
. look of dainty superiority as she flicks 
rumbs from her white fingers with my 
eal lace handkerchief, and he stops his 
earty laughter and just stares, and she 
ays what nonsense to think the poor 
orses don’t like food as well as anyone. 
‘hem little moments have their effect on a 
1an in a certain condition. He knew there 
robably wasn’t another horse in the world 
vould touch that truck, but he couldn’t 
elp feeling a strange new respect for her in 
ddition to that glorious masculine protec- 
‘on she’d had him wallowing in all day. 
“The ride home, at least on the part of 
2e Non Plush Ultra cut-ups, was like they 
ad laid a loved one to final rest out there 
n the lone mountain side. The handsome 
ranger and Hetty brought up the rear, 
mnversing eagerly about themselves and 
ther serious topics. I believe he give her 
) understand that he’d been pretty wild 
{ one time in his life and wasn’t any too 
arned well over it yet, but that some good 
omanly woman who would study his ways 
ould still take him and make a man of him; 
ad her answering that she knew he must 
ave suffered beyond human endurance in 
at horrible conflict with his lower nature. 
e said he had. 
“Of course the rabid young hoydens up 
1ead made a feeble effort now and then to 
ury it off lightly, and from time to time 
ng My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, or 
errily We Roll Along, with the high, 
jueaky tenor of Roth Hyde sounding 
ove the others very pretty in the moon- 
tht, but it was poor work as far as these 
raged vestals was concerned. If I’d been 
etty and had got a strange box of candy 
rough the mail the next week, directed in 
disguised woman’s hand, I’d of rushed 
ght off to the police with it, not waiting 
r any analysis. And she, poor thing, 
ould get so frightened at bad spots, with 
e fierce old horse bobbing about so dan- 
Tous, that she just has to be held on. And 
ice she wrenched her ankle against a hor- 
1 old tree on the trail—she hadn’t been 
le to resist a little one—and bit her under 
) as the spasm of pain passed over her re- 
ed features. But she was all right in a 
inute and begged Mr. D. not to think of 
thing cold water because it was 


it in 
thing—nothing at all, really now—and 
would embarrass her frightfully if he 
d one more word about it. And Mr. D. 
ain remarked that she was feminine to 
' Iinger tips, a brave, game little woman, 
e of the gamest he ever knew. And pretty 


_ sex there present. 
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soon—what was she thinking about now? 
Why, she was merely wondering if horses 
think in the true sense of the word or only 
have animal instinct, as it is called. And 
wasn’t she a strange, puzzling creature to 
be thinking on deep subjects like that at 
such a time! Yes, she had been called 
puzzling as a child, but she didn’t like it one 
bit. She wanted to be like other girls, if he 
knew what she meant. He seemed to. 
“They took Hetty home first on account 
of her poor little ankle and sung Good 
Night, Ladies at the gate. And so ended a 
day that was wreck and ruin for most of our 


“And to show you what a good, deep 
scientific cause I had discovered, the next 
night at Hetty’s who shows up one by one 
but these four men about town, each with 
a pound of mixed from the Bon Ton Kandy 
Kitchen, and there they’re all setting at 
the feet of Hetty, as it were, in her new 
light summer gown with the blue bows, when 
Mr. D. blows in with a two-pound box and 
the novel in which love conquered all. So 
excited she was when she tells me about it 
next day. The luck of that girl! But after 
all it wasn’t luck, because she’d laid her 
foundations the day before, hadn’t she? 
Always look a little bit back of anything 
that seems to be luck, say I. 

“And Hetty with shining eyes enter- 
tained one and all with the wit and sparkle 
a woman can show only when there’s four 
or five men at her at once—it’s the only 
time we ever rise to our best. But she gota 
chance for a few words alone with Mr. De 
who took his hat finally when he sees the 
other four was going to set him out; enough 
words to confide to him how she loathed 
this continual social racket to which she 
was constantly subjected, with never a 
let-up so one could get to one’s books and 
to one’s real thoughts. But perhaps he 
would venture up again sometime next 
week or the week after—not getting coarse 
in her work, understand, even with him 
flopping round there out on the bank—and 
he give her one long, meaning look and said 
why not to-morrow night, and she carelessly 
said that would be charming, she was sure— 
she didn’t think of any engagement at this 
minute—and it was ever so nice of him to 
think of poor little me. 

“Then she went back and gave the social 
evening of their life to them four boys that 
had stayed. She said she couldn’t thank 
them enough for coming this evening— 
which is probably the only time she had 
told the truth in thirty-six hours—and they 
all made merry. Roth Hyde sang Sally in 
Our Alley, so good on the high notes that 
the Duttons was all out in the hall listen- 
ing; and Riley Hardin singing Down, Diver, 
Down, ’Neath the Deep Blue Waves! and 
Mac Gordon singing his everlasting Ger- 
man songs in their native language, and 
Charlie Dickman singing a new sentimental 
one called Ain’t There at Least One Gentle- 
man Here? about a fair young lady dancer 
being insulted in a gilded café in some large 
city; and one and all voted it was a jolly 
evening and said how about coming back 
to-morrow night, but Hetty said No, it was 
her one evening for study and she couldn’t 
be bothered with them, which was a plain, 
downright so-and-so and well she knew it, 
because that girl’s study was over for good 
and all. 

“Well, why string it out? I’ve give you 
the facts. And my lands! Will you look 
at that clock now? Here’s the morning 
gone and this room still looking like the in- 
side of a sheep-herder’s wagon! Oh, yes, 
and when Hetty was up here this time that 
she wouldn’t wear my riding pants down, 
she says, ‘Not only that, but I’m scrupu- 
lously careful in all ways. Why, I never 
even allow dear Burchell to observe me in 
one of those lace boudoir caps that so many 
women cover up their hair with when it’s 
their best feature, but they won’t take time 
to do it.’ 

““Now was that spoken like a wise woman 
or like the two-horned Galumpsis Caladensis 
of East India, whose habits are little known 
to man? My Lord! Won’t I ever learn to 
stop? Where did I put that dusting cloth?” 
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Theres a New Putied Wheat 
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Announcing, ™ 
A Twice-Better Wheat 


Last year there grew, in certain sections, an ideal wheat 
for puffing. The kernels are big and hard. The flavor is 
delightful. The gluten runs 40 per cent. 


It was offered to us, and we bought it. We bought a 
year’s supply at extra prices, and we have it stored away. 


Wondrously Elastic 


The extra gluten makes this wheat elastic. So the steam 
explosion puffs the grains to ten times normal size. 


That means such Puffed Wheat as you never saw before. 
Big bubbles, flimsy, airy, almost phantom-like in texture. Thin, 
toasted tit-bits which, in eating, melt away like snowflakes. 


All grocers now have this new product. We urge you to 
get it. You thought the Puffed Wheat of last year delightful. 
This year it is nearly twice better. 


We promise you a welcome surprise. 


Puffed Wheat » 12¢ 
war 15¢ 


West 


Puffed Rice 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—I5c 


You believe in whole wheat for the children. Every 
modern mother is serving it more and more. But remember 
that whole wheat must be wholly digestible, else you miss a 
large share of its virtue. 


That’s the chief reason for Puffed Wheat. Prof. Ander- 
son’s process explodes every food cell. Every atom of every 
element is made available as food. 


Think of that if Puffed Wheat seems only a coaxing 
dainty. It is more than that. It is our premier grain made, 
for the first time, into a perfect whole-grain food. 


Tell your grocer now to send the 1916 style. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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SAYE’S tone is the master-test of 

the Columbia Grafonola. The sheer 
music of it almost defies reproduction— 
yet the Columbia Grafonola gives back 
to the ear a perfect image of Ysaye’s 
tone-painting —his touch, his soul, his 
whole art reflected in a tone as truly, 
thrillingly his own as though the strings 
of a rare old Cremona were singing 
under his master-hand. 


Gloriously rounded, rich, full and clear, 
it is Ysaye’s tone to the very life that 
pours out between the opened shutters 
of the Columbia Grafonola. Awnd it is 
unmistakably Ysaye himself who is 
playing—playing on another, greater 
instrument, ‘The One Incomparable 
Instrument of Music” that transforms 
records into reality. This quality of 
TONE is the one great reason why the 
Columbia is invariably the true musi- 
cian’s choice. 


‘Hearing is Believing.” Base your choice 
on this master-test. There’s a Columbia 
dealer near you who will gladly let Ysaye 
play for you on the Columbia Grafonola. 


GRAFONOLA 


Dealers are glad to respond to requests for the beau- 
tiful new Columbia book, “The Columbia Grafonola.”’ 
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ESTINN’S great and noble voice on 


Columbia Records is one of many 
beautiful examples of the perfect truth 
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— of Columbia reproduction. 
: we A melody so pure and sweet and lovely 
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\ 
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soars in each liquid, crystal phrase —a 
feeling so deep and tender suffuses this 
matchlessly érue interpretation—that the 
singer herself is transported in spirit to the 
senses of the listener. Only the absence 
of Destinn in person distinguishes record 
from living reality; to sight—only—not 
to the ear—is Destinn absent. 
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A thrilling sense of presence and _near- 


ness is characteristic of Columbia 
Records by great operatic artists—the 
result of flawless precision in recording 
———— and reproduction. 
: 


\ 


Played on any instrument, Columbia 
Records evidence a quality of éruth in 
tone and feeling that sets them apart 
from any others. Columbia Records are 
records of the soul of music, not merely 
of the sound of music—a clear, unmistak- 
able difference apparent at once on com- 
parison. And comparison is convincing. 
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DOUBLE: DS 


New records on sale the 20th of every month. 
Columbia Records in all foreign languages. 
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When you buy a fire 
extinguisher you are 
buying fire protection 
—you want none but 
the best 


Read these Five Features 
which insure positive protection 


You do not have to pump and aim this 
extinguisher at the same time. Ten sec- 
onds’ easy pumping produces air pressure 
sufficient to exhaust its entire contents, if 
necessary. Both hands are thus left free : FERS UABOP ORR 
to accurately direct the stream. This fea- TIRE EXT 
ture also allows for the use of the J-M 
Extinguisher in cramped quarters where 
there is no room to operate the ordinary 
extinguisher. 


You can hit a silver dollar squarely at 30 
feet with a J-M Fire Extinguisher. Its 
stream is powerful, steady, continuous. It 
does not pulsate as does the stream of the 
ordinary extinguisher, and though deadly to 
all incipient fires, particularly gasoline, 
oil and electrical, which cannot be fought 
with other chemicals or water, the J-M 
liquid is perfectly harmless to skin, fabric 
and metal—the safest as well as the most 
efficient fire-extinguishing liquid known. 


The J-M Fire Extinguisher is sealed at 
both ends. It cannot be tampered with 
without breaking the seals. This exclusive 
device prevents the use of this extinguisher 
without your knowledge. It indicates that 
the instrument is charged and ready for 
instant use in case of emergency. 


When a J-M Fire Extinguisher is re- 
charged by a J-M Service Station or 
through any authorized dealer, it is care- 
fully inspected and resealed. The unbro- 
ken seals, therefore, are virtually a new 
guarantee that the extinguisher is in per- 
fect condition. The user, however, may 
recharge the J-M Fire Extinguisher him- 
self should he so desire. 


The J-M Fire Extinguisher is inspected, $ 
tested and approved by and bears the 
labelofthe Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. @ 
Every automobile owner who equips his Brass or 
car with it saves 15% on his automobile Niciceliinieh 
fire insurance premium, and every user Icke) SANs: 
enjoys more and better fire protection. perm esas 


On sale at Hardware Stores, Garages, Auto Supply Dealers or 
Johns-Manville Branches in all large cities. Write for booklet. 
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H. W. JOHNS - MANVILLE. CO. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 


Service Stations in All Large Cities 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


and insist upon Millie’s hearing him, when 
unexpectedly she appeared in a somber, 
fluttering cloak, with her head uncovered 
and hair blown back from her pale brow. 
He waited until she had passed him, and 
then rose, softly calling her name. 

She stopped and turned, with a hand 
pressed to her heart. 

“T was afraid you’d gone out,” she told 
him. ‘‘The sea is like a pack of wolves.” 
Her voice was a low complexity of relief 
and fear. 

“Not alone,” he replied; 
you.” 

“Madness,” she murmured, gathering 
her wavering cloax about her breast. She 
swayed, graceful as a reed, in the wind, 
charged with potency. He made an invol- 
untary gesture toward her with his arms; 
but in a sudden access of fear she eluded 
him. 

“We must talk,” he told her. “There is 
a great deal that needs explaining, that—I 
think—I have a right to know, the right of 
your dependence on something to save you 
from yourself. There is another right, but 
only you ean give that ——” 

“Tndeed,” she interrupted tensely, “‘you 
mustn’t stand here talking to me.” 

*‘T shall allow nothing to interrupt us,” 
he returned decidedly. “‘I have been long 
enough in the dark.” 

“But you don’t understand what you 
will, perhaps, bring on yourself—on me.”’ 

“T am forced to ignore even that last.”’ 

She glanced hurriedly about. “‘Not here 
then, if you must.” 

She walked from him, toward the second 
ruined pile that fronted the bay. The steps 
to the gaping entrance had rotted away and 
they were forced to mount an insecure side 
piece. The interior, as Woolfolk had seen, 
was composed of one high room, while, 
above, a narrow, open second story hung 
like a ledge. On both sides were long count- 
ers with, behind them, mounting sets of 
shelves. 

“This was the store,’’ Millie told him. 
“Tt was a great estate.” 

A dim and moldering fragment of cotton 
stuff was hanging from a forgotten bolt; 
above, some tinware was eaten with rust; 


“not without 


a scale had crushed in the floor and lay. 


broken on the earth beneath; while a 
ledger, its leaves a single, sodden film of 
gray, was still open on a counter.. A pre- 
carious stair mounted to the flooring 
above, and Millie Stope made her way 
upward, followed by Woolfolk. 

There, in the double gloom of the clouds 
and a small dormer window obscured by 
cobwebs, she sank on a broken box. The 
insane building shook perilously in the 
blasts of the wind. Below they could see 
the empty floor, and through the doorway 
the somber, gleaming greenery without. 

All the patient expostulation that John 
Woolfolk had prepared disappeared in a 
sudden tyranny of emotion, of hunger for 
the slender, weary figure before him. Seat- 
ing himself at her side, he burst into a tor- 
rential expression of passionate desire that 
mounted with the tide of his eager words. 
He caught her hands, held them in a painful 
grip, and gazed down into her still, fright- 
ened face. He stopped abruptly, was silent 
for a tempestuous moment, and then baldly 
repeated the fact of his love. 

Millie Stope said: 

“T know so little about the love you 
mean.” Her voice trailed to silence; and in 
a lull of the storm they heard the thin 
patter of rats on the floor below, the stir of 
bats among the rafters. 

“Tt’s quickly learned,’’ he assured her. 
“Millie, do you feel any response at all in 


your heart—the slightest return of my 


longing?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, turning 
toward him a troubled scrutiny. ‘‘ Perhaps 
in another surrounding, with things differ- 
ent, I might care for you very much ——” 

“T am going to take you into that other 
surrounding,’”’ he announced. 

She ignored his interruption. “‘But we 
shall never have a chance to learn.” She 
silenced his attempted protest with a cool, 
flexible palm against his mouth. “‘ Life,” 
she continued, ‘‘is so dreadfully in the dark. 
One is lost at the beginning. There are 
‘maps to take you safely to the Guianas, but 
none for souls. Perhaps religions are 
Again I don’t know. I have found nothing 
secure—only a whirlpool into which I will 
not drag others.” 

“T will drag you out,” he asserted. 


She smiled at him, in a momentary 
tenderness, and continued: “When I was 
young I never doubted that I would con- 
quer life. I pictured myself rising jn 
triumph over circumstance, as a gull leaves 
the sea. . . .. When I was young . . 

If I was afraid of the dark then I thought, 
of course, I would outgrow it; but it has 
grown deeper than my courage. The night 
is terrible now.”’ A shiver passed over her, 

“You are ill,” he insisted, “‘but you shall 
be cured.” 

“Perhaps, a year ago, something might 
have been done, with assistance; yes—with 
you. Then, whatever is hadn’t material- 
ized. Why did you delay?” she cried in a 
sudden suffering. 

“You'll go with me to-night,”’ he declared 
stoutly. 

“Tn this?’”’ She indicated the wind beat- 
ing with the blows of a great fist against the 
swaying walls of the demolished store, 
“Have you seen the sea? Do you remem- 
ber what happened on the day I went with 
you when it was so beautiful and still?” 

John Woolfolk realized, wakened to a 
renewed mental clearness by the threaten- 
ing of all that he desired, that—as Millie 
had intimated—life was too complicated to 
be solved by a simple longing; love was not 
the all-powerful magician of conventional 
acceptance; there were other, no less TO- 
found, depths. | 

He resolutely abandoned his mere a ho- 
ate wanting, and considered the elements 

| 


of the position that were known to him. 
There was, in the first place, that ol old, 
lamentable dereliction of Lichfield Stope 
and its aftermath in his daughter. 
had just recalled to Woolfolk the du 
the activity, of its poison. Here the 
no possibility of escape by mere rem 
the stain was within; and it m 
thoroughly cleansed before she could. 
1 


was forced to acknowledge, he cowl 
her but little; it was an affair of spirit; 
spiritual values—though they migh 
supported from without—had their growth | 
and decrease estore in the individual they 
animated. 

Still, he argued, a normal existence, a | 
sense of security, would accomplish much; | 
and they hung upon the elimination of the 
second, unknown element—the reason for | 
her backward: glances, her sudden, loud 
banalities, yesterday’s mechanical repudia- 
tion of his offered assistance and the implied 
wish for him to. go. He said gravely: | 

“T have been impatient, but you came so' 
sharply into my empty existence that I was’ 
upset. If you are ill you can cure yourself, 
Never forget your mother’s “brave heart.’ 
But there is something objective, imme- 
diate, threatening you. Tell me what it is, 
Millie, and together we will overcome, put: 
it away from you forever.” 

She gazed panic-stricken into the empty 
gloom below. 

“No! no!” she exclaimed, rising. “You 
don’t know. I won’t drag you down. You: 
must go away at once, to-night, even in + 
storm.” 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

She stood rigidly erect with her eyes shut 
and hands clasped at her sides. Then she 
slid down upon the box, lifting to him a 
white mask of fright. 

“It’s Nicholas,” she said, hardly above 
her breath. 

A sudden relief swept over John Wook 
folk. In his mind he dismissed as negligible 
the heavy man fumbling beneath his soiled 
apron. He wondered how the other could 
have got .such a grip on Millie Stope’s 
imagination? 

The mystery that had enveloped her w 
fast disappearing, leaving them without a 
obstacle to the happiness he proposed 
Woolfolk said curtly: 

“Has Nicholas been annoying you?” 

She shivered, with clasped, straining 
hands. 


‘‘He says he’s crazy about me,” she tol 
him in a shuddering voice that contracte 
his heart. ‘‘He says that I must—mus 
marry him, or ——” Her ‘period traile 
abruptly out to silence. 

Woolfolk grew animated with determi 
nation, an immediate purpose. A 
“Where would Nicholas be at this hour?’ 
he asked. 

She rose hastily, clinging to his arm 
“You mustn’t,” she exclaimed, yet no 
loudly. “You don’t know! He is wate 8 
ing—something frightful would happen.” 
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Perfect Aid To Hearing 
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“Nothing ‘frightful,’” he returned toler- 
antly, preparing to descend. “Only unfor- 
tunate for Nicholas.”’ 

“You mustn’t,” she repeated desperately, 
her sheer weight hanging from her hands 
clasped about his neck. ‘Nicholas is not— 
not human. There’s something funny 
about him. I don’t mean funny, | ——” 

He unclasped her fingers and quietly 
forced her back to the seat on the box. 
Then he took a place at her side. 

“Now,” he asked reasonably, ‘what is 
this about Nicholas?” 

She glanced down into the desolate cavern 
of the store; the ghostly remnant of cotton 
goods fluttered in a draft like a torn and 
grimy cobweb; the lower floor was palpa- 
bly bare. 

“He came in April,’’ she commenced in 
a voice without any life. “The woman we 
had had for years was dead; and when 
Nicholas asked for work we were glad to 
take him. He wanted the smallest possible 
wages and was willing to do everything; 
he even cooked quite nicely. At first he was 
jumpy—he had asked if many strangers 
went by; but then when no one appeared 
he got easier. . . . He got easier and 
began to do extra things for me. I thanked 
him—until I understood. Then I asked 
father to send him away; but he was 
afraid; and, before I could get up my cour- 
age to do it, Nicholas spoke 

“He said he was crazy about me, and 
would I please try and be good to him. He 
had always wanted to marry, he went on, 
a live right, but things had gone against 

im. 

“T told him that he was impertinent and 
that he would have to go at once; but he 
cried and begged me not to say that, not to 
get him ‘started.’” 

That, John Woolfolk recalled, was pre- 
cisely what the man had said to him. 

“‘T went back to father and told him why 
he must send Nicholas off, but father 
nearly suffocated. He turned almost black. 
Then I got frightened and locked myself in 
my room, while Nicholas sat out on the 
stair and sobbed all night. It was ghastly! 
In the morning I had to go down, and he 
went about his duties as usual. That eve- 
ning he spoke again, on the porch, twisting 
his hands exactly as if he were making 
bread. He repeated that he wanted me to 
be nice to him. He said something wrong 
would happen if I pushed him to it. 

“T think if he had threatened to kill me 
it would have been more possible than his 
hints and sobs. The thing drew out to a 
month, then six weeks, and nothing more 
happened. I started again and again to tell 
them at the store, two miles back in the 
pines, but I could never get away from 
Nicholas; he was always at my shoulder, 
muttering and twisting his hands. 

“Then I found something.” She hesi- 
tated, glancing once more down through 
the empty gloom, while her fingers swiftly 
fumbled in the band of her waist. 

“T was cleaning his room—it simply had 
to be done—and had out a bureau drawer, 
when I saw this underneath. He was not in 
the house, and I took one look at it, then 
put the things back near as possible as they 
were. I was so frightened that I slipped it 
in my dress—had no chance to return it.” 

He took from her unresisting hand a 
folded rectangle of coarse gray paper; and, 
opening it, found a small handbill with the 
crudely reproduced photograph of a man’s 
head with a long, drooping nose, sleepy 
eyes in thick folds of flesh, and a drooping 
underlip with a fixed, dull smile: 


WANTED FOR MURDER! 


The authorities of Coweta offer THREE 
HUNDRED DOLuaRs for the apprehension 
of the below, Iscah Nicholas, convicted of 
the murder of Elizabeth Slakto, an aged 
woman. 

General description: Age about forty- 
eight. Head receding, with large nose and 
stupid expression. Body corpulent but 
strong. Nicholas has no trade and works 
at general utility. He is a homicidal maniac. 


WANTED FOR MURDER! 


“He told me that his name was Nicholas 
Brandt,”’ Millie noted in her dull voice. 

A new gravity possessed John Woolfolk. 

“You must not go back to the house,” he 
decided. 

“Wait,” she replied. “I was terribly 
frightened when he went up to his room. 
When he came down he thanked me for 
cleaning it. I told him he was mistaken, 
that I hadn’t been in there, but I could see 
he was suspicious. He cried all the time 
he was cooking dinner, in a queer, choked 
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Take Care of Your Battery 


And avoid Starting, 
| de ny Lighting and 
ne ~~ =~“ Ignition Troubles 


Your battery gives you back in service 
just what you put into it 


runs between stops, the generator does not have an opportunity 

to keep the battery charged. Most starting and ignition troubles 
are due to this cause rather than to faults in the battery, motor or 
generator. 


I: YOU start and stop your car frequently without making long 


To prolong the life of your battery and to prevent this trouble, 
the battery should be charged from some external source as often as 
it needs it. And this is done easily and quickly with a 


obbins & Myers 
Battery Charging Outfit 


Simply connect the terminals at the generator end to the battery, 
screw the motor plug into a convenient lamp socket and turn on the 
current. No further attention is required. 


The Outfit automatically regulates the rate of charge to the 
state of discharge of the battery, and floats on the battery without 
injury when the latter becomes fully charged. Connect the Outfit 
when you leave your car for the night; in the morning your battery 
will be charged and ready to give its best service. 


A Money-Maker for Garages and 
Automobile Dealers 


In addition to the small size for one 
battery, we make larger sizes for Public 
Garage service which will charge up. to four 
batteries at a time. 


It costs only about one-fourth as much 
to charge a battery with this Outfit as it does 
the old way with resistance or a bank of 
lamps. You can make big profits from bat- 
tery charging service if you install one in 
your garage. 


Jobbers and Dealers 


We allow a liberal discount to jobbers and dealers who ‘handle 
this Outfit for resale. Ask for discount sheet and descriptive folder. 
Retail prices range from $42 up. 


A Striking Ornament for Your Radiator 


The highly polished blades of this Finished in gloss-black enamel 
little fan spin swiftly when the car is and nickel or brass. 
in motion, and attention is attracted Sent anywhere by parcel post up- 
everywhere. on receipt of retail price, $1.50, plus 


3 : 10 cents for postage and packing. 
Can be mounted directly on radia- Descriptive folder upon request. 


torcaporonabracket whichclamps , Liberal discounts to dealers on 
around filler tube. quantities of one dozen or more. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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When the long day’s work is over 

Comes the pipe I like the best, 

Sayin’: ‘‘Peace to restless spirits 

Time has come to take yo’ rest.’’ 

All the daytime hustle- bustle 

Dim an’ distant-like it seems ko 
When yo’ good-night pipe of VELVET 

Is a-wishin’*‘ Pleasant dreams.’’ 


patel fo 


yansnn® of VELVET is the pipe for “lazy 


. 99 
time. 


There is something about the mellow mild- 
ness of VELVET that prepares the mind to 
receive those pleasant, peaceful thoughts that 
we should have at bedtime. 


Try a pipe of VELVET with your book 
or paper tonight. See if you, too, can't find 
‘“bleasant dreams’ in its fragrance, and peace 

of mind in this good old 
Kentucky tobacco burn- 
ing so slowly and cool-ly. 
See if you can't dis- 
cover contentment in 
the smoothness that 

is aged into VELVET 
by its more than two 
years natural maturing 

“in the wood.” 


Liggett € Myers Tobacco CG. 


10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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way; and afterward touched me—on the 
arm. I swam, but all the water in the bay 
wouldn’t take away the feel of his fingers. 
Then I saw the boat—you came ashore. 

“Nicholas was dreadfully upset, and hid 
in the pines for a day or more. He told me 
if I spoke of him it would happen, and if I 
left it would happen—to father. Then he 
came back. He said that you were—were 
in love with me, and that I must send you 
away. He added that you must go away 
to-day, for he couldn’t stand waiting any 
more. He said that he wanted to be right, 
but that things were against him. This 
morning he got dreadful—if I fooled him 
he’d get you, and me, too, and then there 
was always father for something special 
extra. That, he warned me, would happen 
if I stayed away for more than an hour.” 
She rose, trembling violently. “Perhaps 
it’s been an hour now. I must go back.” 

John Woolfolk thought rapidly; his face 
was grim. If he had brought a pistol from 
the ketch he would have shot Iscah Nich- 
olas without hesitation. Unarmed, he was 
reluctant to precipitate a crisis with such 
serious possibilities. He could secure one 
from the Gar, but even that short lapse of 
time might prove fatal—to Millie or Lich- 
field Stope. Millie’s story was patently fact 
in every detail. He thought more rapidly 
still—desperately. 

“T must go back,’ she repeated, her 
words lost in a sudden blast of wind under 
the dilapidated roof. 

He saw that she was right. 

“Very well,’’ he acquiesced. ‘‘Tell him 
that you saw me, and that I promised to go 
to-night. Act quietly; say that you have 
been upset, but that you will give him an 
answer to-morrow. Then at eight o’clock— 
it will be dark early to-night—walk out to 
the wharf. That is all. But it must be done 
without any hesitation; you must be even 
cheerful, kinder to him.” 

He was thinking: She must be out of the 
way when I meet Nicholas. She must not 
besubjected to the ordeal that would release 
her from the dread that was fast crushing 
her spirit. 

She swayed, and he caught her, held her 
upright, circled in his steady arms. 

“Don’t-let him hurt us,’ she gasped. 
“Oh, don’t!” 

“Not now,” he reassured her. ‘‘Nicholas 
is finished. But you must help by doing 
exactly as I have told you. You’d better 
go on now. It won’t be long, hardly three 
hours, until freedom.” 

She laid her cold cheek against his face, 
while her arms crept round his neck. She 
said nothing; and he held her to him with 
a sudden throb of feeling. They stood for a 
moment in the deepening gloom, bound in 
a straining embrace, while the rats gnawed 
in the crazy walls of the store and the storm 
thrashed without. Then she reluctantly de- 
scended the stair, crossed the broken floor 
and disappeared through the gap of the door. 

A sudden unwillingness to have her re- 
turn alone to the sobbing menace of Iscah 
Nicholas, the impotent wraith that had 
been Lichfield Stope, carried him in an 
impetuous stride to the stair. But there he 
halted. The plan he had evolved held, in 
its simplicity, a larger measure of safety 
than any immediate, unconsidered course. 

John Woolfolk waited until she had had 


time to enter the orange grove, then he. 


followed, turning toward the beach. 
He found Halvard already at the sand’s 


' edge, waiting uneasily with the tender, and 


they crossed the broken water to where the 


| Gar’s cabin flung out a remote, peaceful 


light. 
xI 

HE sailor immediately set about his 

familiar, homely tasks, while Woolfolk 
made a minute inspection of the ketch’s 
rigging. He descended to supper with an 
expression of abstraction, and ate mechani- 
cally whatever was placed before him. 
Afterward he rolled a cigarette, which he 
neglected to light, and sat motionless, chin 
on breast, in the warm stillness. 

Halvard cleared the table and John Wool- 
folk roused himself. He turned to the shelf 
that ran above the berths and secured a 
small, locked tin box. For an hour or more 
he was engaged in the alternation of writing 
and the careful reading of various papers 
sealed with vermilion wafers. Then he 
called Halvard. 

“T’'ll get you to witness these signatures,”’ 
he said, rising. Poul Halvard hesitated; 
then, with a furrowed brow, clumsily 
grasped the pen. ‘Here,’ Woolfolk in- 
dicated. The man wrote slowly, linking 
fortuitously the unsteady letters of his 
name. This arduous task accomplished, he 


immediately rose. John Woolfolk again took 
his place, turning to address the other, when 
he saw that one side of Halvard’s face was 
bluish and rapidly swelling. m3 
“What’s the matter with your jaw?” he 
promptly inquired. a” 
Halvard avoided his gaze, obviously re- 
luctant to speak, but Woolfolk’s silent 
interrogation was persistent. Then: 
“T met that Nicholas,” Halvard admit- 
ted; ‘without a knife.’ TS 
“Well?” Woolfolk insisted. 
“There’s something wrong with 
cursed place,” Halvard said defian 
“You can laugh, but there’s a matter in 
the air that’s not natural. My grand- 
mother could have named it. She heard 
the ravens that called Tollfsen’s death, 2 
read Linga’s eyes before she strangulated 
herself. Anyhow, when you didn’t come 
back I got doubtful and took the tender iy 
Then I saw Nicholas beating up thr 
the bushes, hiding here and there, 
doubling through the grass; so I car 
him from the back and—and kicked 
quite sudden. 
“He went on his hands, but got up qi 
for a hulk like himself. Sir, this is haz 
believe, but it’s Biblical—he didn’t take 
more notice of the kick than if it had bi 
flag halyard brushed against him. He said 
‘Go away,’ and waved his foolish hands. 
“T closed in, still careful of the knife, 
with a remark, and got onto his heart. — 
only coughed and kept telling me ina 
ing whisper to go away. Nicholas pu 
me back—that’s how I got this face. What 
was the use? I might as well have hit a 
pudding. Even talk didn’t move him. In 
a little it sent me cold.” He stopped 
abruptly, grew sullen; it was evident that 
he would say no more in that direction. 
Woolfolk opened another subject: os 
“Life, Halvard,”’ he said, “‘is uncertain; 
perhaps to-night I shall find it absolutely 
unreliable. What I am getting at is this: 
If anything happens to me—death, ba ; 
accurate—the Gar is yours, the ketch and 
a sum of money. It is secured to you in 
this box, which you will deliver to my ad- 
dress in Boston. There is another provi- 
sion that I’ll mention merely to give you 
the opportunity to repeat it verbally from 
my lips: The bulk of anything I have, in 
the possibility we are considering, will go 
to a Miss Stope, the daughter of Lichfield 
Stope, formerly of Virginia.’”’ He stood up. 
‘“‘Halvard,’’ Woolfolk said abruptly, extend- 
ing his hand, expressing for the first time 
his repeated thought, “you are a good man. 
You are the only steady quantity I have 
ever known. I have paid you for a part of 
this, but the most is beyond dollars. That 
I am now acknowledging.” 7S 
Halvard was cruelly embarrassed. He 
waited, obviously desiring a chance to re- 
treat, and Woolfolk continued in a different 
vein: es 
“‘T want the canvas division rigged across 
the cabin and three berths made. Then get 
the yacht ready to go out at any time.” 
One thing more remained; and, going 
deeper into the tin box, John Woolfolk 
brought out a packet of square envelopes 
addressed to him in a faded, angular hand. 
They were all that remained now of his” 
youth, of the past. Not a ghost, not a re-_ 
membered fragrance nor accent, rose from 
the delicate paper. They had been the 
property of a man dead twelve years ago, 
slain by incomprehensible mischance; and 
the man in the contracted cabin, vibrating | 
from the elemental and violent forces with- 
out, forbore to open them. He burned the 
packet to a blackish ash ona plate. 
It was, he saw from the chronometer, 
seven o’clock; and he rose charged with | 
tense energy, engaged in activities of a far } 
different order. He unwrapped from many — 
folds of oiled silk a flat, amorphous pistol, — 
uglier in its bleak outline than the familiar | 
weapons of more graceful days; and, sliding - 
into place a filled cartridge case, he threw _ 
a load into the barrel. This he deposited 
in the pocket of a black wool jacket, closely ! 
buttoned about his long, hard body, and’ 
went up on deck. | 
Halvard, in a glistening, yellow coat, — 
came close up to him, speaking with the 
wind whipping the words from his lips. 
He said: ‘‘She’s ready, sir.” a 
For a moment Woolfolk made no answer; _ 
he stood gazing anxiously into the dark 
that enveloped and hid Millie Stope irom - 
him. There was another darkness about her, 
thicker than the mere night, like 2 black 
cerement dropping over her soul. His eyes 
narrowed as he replied to the sailor: 
“Good!” 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


} 
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“Sammy,” you say with ginger and enthusiasm, “Let's get out the 
rkingest booklet that ever broke the heart of a competitor. Let's distil 
0 twenty-four pages the spirit of this splendid business — its dignity, 
2stige and ideals. Let’s show the goods so graphically and tell of them 
glowingly that we'll charm into our coffers a flood of golden dollars 
en as the Pied Piper charmed away the kiddies of Hamelin Town.” 
Such is the plan! 
But Oh! what a heartache when the printed booklet appears — what 
shattering of dream stuff! How could the blood have oozed so com- 
tely from your ideal, leaving this pale and spineless ghost? 
Let's go back to the beginning. Did you make a partner or a victim 
your printer? Did you call in the best printer in reach or did your 
tem of competitive bids dig up a printer who was willing to do the 
at a loss to keep his presses busy? Did you 
gest that a great artist make the cover or did 
u look: for one who yearned to eat regularly | 
un? Were you generous to the engraver? , 
ially, did you study the question of paper ? ( Ve. 
you prove up your plates on paper of dif- 
ent finishes in order to bring out all of their 
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auty and tone— or did you allow or force the 
of a cheap, characterless paper of mediocre 
ating quality > 

The best booklet printed in America in 1916 
| be a powerful selling foree—the cheapest booklet will be worse than 
rthless, for it will misrepresent the concern putting it out. 

The efficiency of printed matter is in exact ratio to its quality. 

But for heaven’s sake, do grasp the fundamental, vital, inexorable, abso- 
importance of getting the right paper. 

The paper is the booklet. A\ll the finery in the world can’t transform 


Printing Papers 


Va) 


PS. 


Sy 


a scullery drudge into anything but a scullery drudge. You can adorn 
beauty but not ugliness. The best engravings ever made become inky 
puddles on poor paper. 

When you can buy so exquisite a paper as Cameo — when you can 
give to your plates on its warm, totally lusterless surface all of the richness 
of onginal platinum photographs —is it not absurd to use a paper of 
doubtful quality, just to save a cent or two per pound? 

When you say to your printer, “Use Warren’s Lustro,” you know you 
will get the finest coated paper of ‘glossy finish—a paper of matchless 
printing quality, with a surface that glows but does not glare. But if you 
say, “Any good coated paper,” what chance have you? 

Cumberland Coated is recognized by large-edition printers as the best 
pminting and folding paper at moderate cost. 

Silkote is a paper made to supply at a low 

price part of the demand for dull-surfaced paper 

| created by the wonderful effectiveness of Cameo. 
Another low-priced paper of distinguished merit 

is Printone—an uncoated half-tone paper. It is 
a beautiful sheet, folds perfectly, and takes half- 


TAN ¢ tones well enough for large-edition booklets or 


mailing folders. 

But learn all about Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. Write today for our new 1916 
Suggestion Book of specimen sheets printed in 


one and more colors—a helpful reference book for all advertisers and 
printers. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
162 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 
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erica’s Foremost Manufacturers of Concrete 
Contractors’ Machinery, etc.—have made 
e Standard among Gas Engines | 


oo MOR: 
Standard Seale & Sup 
‘o,, Pittsburgh, Pa 


W. ©. Duntley, 
V.-Pres., Chicago Gen. . Ree I 
Pneumatic Tool / ; oncret: ‘ 
- Chicago, TH : Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. R, Anderson, Sec. UF, C. Austin, Pres 
and Merv W.H. Ander. Municipal Engineer 
son fool & Supply Co.,  -- & Contracting Co., 

Detroit, Mich. ) : ago, 1H 


Every 
Purpose 


oo What does this tremendous 
dit Bree, c, Wetevalley rien. endorsement mean? 


DL Sith Co, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis, Milwaukee, Wis. _ : . 
oe These men make machines—not engines. But 


they must, on their own responsibility, install 
some engine as regular equipment. If the en- 


eo Lisbon gines fail, their whole outfits may be condemned. 


ROUBLE Is it not evident that these manufacturers must 

have subjected Novo to searching, brutal, absolutely convincing tests? And 
° . 4 . 

yet here they face you, each man saying in effect, The Novo Engine 


J. HR. Haberly, Treas. © M.C, Smith, Pres. & | is right a 
For Ve pagineet . oe oe ae : ; 
ort Wane, ie. Onece pee Ne 4 Thirty-five leading American manufacturers gladly permit us to present them as un- 


qualifiedly endorsing Novo for power work, adding the priceless support of their 
reputations to the reputation which Novo has earned for itself. The engine that satisfies 
these men will satisfy you. 


[) ENGINE CO., 470 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 
or Station A, San José, Cal. CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secy. and Gen. Mer. 
European Office: Edgar Backlund, Representative 


13-14 Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E. C. 


W, Ransome, PC. Crenshaw, P: 
Gen. Mger., Ransome Home Oil Ca., 
rete Machinery Chicago, Ill. 
6., Dunellen, N. J SO 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


ake care of themselves and I take care of 
ayself. Have a snort? I’m all shot to 
jieces this morning.” _ ‘ 

Thus amicably, m’sieu, did we smooth 
ur misunderstanding. Whether he had 
sformed his daughters of the incident, I 
ould only conjecture. They were too well- 
red to reveal it if he had, and when the 
ather presented me to them, upon my 
arnest solicitation, they accepted me as a 
sjend with the adorable frankness and free- 
om from reserve that are characteristic of 
our Western women. ous 

Their names were Jane and Minnie May. 
Vhich was which provided a constant puz- 
le to acquaintances; M/’sieu Joe stoutly 
sserted that the twins themselves weren’t 
ositive upon this point, so alike were they 
1 figure, face and manner. And through 
risehief, or willful perversity, they made it 
arder by dressing alike. 

My project was appreciably advanced, 
ut you do not need to be told that it still 
resented difficulties. I did not know which 
f the sisters was the one I sought! But 
remained undaunted. Surely my heart 
juld be trusted to find the solution. In 
iat faith I went tranquilly about the busi- 


ass. 
We motored; we took in the concerts; we 
isited the theaters and the cinematograph 
alaces; we walked and dined together— 
{ways the three of us. Madame Patsy was 
mnvulsed over the arrangement and rallied 
ie unmercifully. 

“Naughty, naughty Henree! 
varry ’em both?” 

I did not mind; obstacles are as nothing 
hen one is in earnest, my friend. 
However, my heart was slow in indicat- 
g a preference. Sometimes I inclined 
yward one, sometimes toward the other. 
‘ow it would seem that Jane had won. 
gain, Minnie May would gain the lead in 
y esteem. Never had I been in a predica- 
ent so perplexing. 

At last I determined to break through 
e web of uncertainty; I boldly singled 
it Minnie May for attentions. The choice 
as dictated by excellent considerations, 
’sieu. She was much the more reserved, 
¢ntler in every way than her sister. I have 
id that the twins were alike as two peas 
looks; in disposition they were as wide 
dart as the poles. One was quiet and pru- 
mt in speech and act, admirably fitted to 
ake a dutiful and discreet wife. Jane, on 
le other hand, was assertive and imperi- 
is. She had a contempt for conventions 
at did not please me, and her language at 
mes indicated even a decided antipathy 


Going to 


my sex. 

“They’re such hogs!’”’ she declared. 
Twill not deny that this deplorable in- 
»pendence irritated and prejudiced me 
sainst her. Besides, the episode of the 
tter still rankled. The eight cents of 
iange from her dime still reposed in my 
»eket for the hour of reckoning. 

Be her conduct, when she perceived my 
‘ift, was mystifying, to say the least. She 
ughed. Aye, my friend, she laughed. And 
ter that she would never accompany us 
v any of our excursions. 

“Tm not going to be in the way. You 
70 run along by yourselves,” she would 
y. “And for heaven’s sake, Minnie, keep 
ght hold of his hand at the crossings.” 
So Minnie May and I indulged alone in 
entertainment the place afforded. She 
as a sweet and alluring creature; no one 
uld have desired a more sympathetic 
mpanion. Yet somehow, m’sieu, our 
unts lost their savor. Her laugh was 
usical, but it seemed to me occasionally 
lack the spontaneity that made her sis- 
rssparkling salliessostimulating. Minnie 
ay Was responsive, but in a manner sug- 
sting an unselfish desire to please rather 


an a fresh enjoyment of the bon mot. 
‘Yes; more than once I caught myself 
alyzing our friendship, probing for the 
uses of my ennui; caught myself missing 
e other’s glancing shafts, the rapierlike 
rusts of her wit. While a woman of Jane’s 
2°WS Was not, of course, to be considered 
* a wife, as a companion she could be 
aly delightful. 

herefore I urged her one afternoon to 
Company us on a walk. Minnie May had 
t yet descended. She refused and, when 
dressed the matter, flared into anger. 
_ there isn’t enough of you for one, let 
one two of us,” she cried. 
I was surprised and pained. Her gratui- 
4S aspersion on my stature struck me as 


childish, and, nettled, I replied: ‘‘ Eh bien, 
ma’m’selle. If you do not care to remain a 
friend, have it your own way. But permit 
me to return your money.” 

With a bow nicely compounded of dig- 
nity and reproof I handed her eight bright 
new pennies. She gazed at them a moment, 
a flush slowly spreading from neck to fore- 
head, and knew not what to say. Her con- 
fusion was all I could have wished. My 
triumph was complete, and I was about to 
withdraw when she abruptly held out the 
coins toward me and said: ‘Would you 
mind doing me a favor?’ Take them and 
buy me some liniment.” 

Liniment! I whirled about. She was 
scarlet. Ah, my friend, what a light broke 
upon me then! Not a word could I find, 
but joy must have transfigured me, for 
she backed up and exclaimed breathlessly: 
“No, no, you mustn’t. Let me go!” 
though I had not stirred a finger. 

“You knew all along then?’ I asked 
when I could find my tongue. 

“Of course. Dad came upstairs perfectly 
raging and wanted to know all about it. I 
told him we didn’t know you from a load of 
hay, and then he blessed us out on general 
principles. Honestly, Henree,”’ she said, 
“that was the boneheadedest stunt I ever 
heard of. What made you go and do it?” 

“Never mind now. How could you, on 
the other hand, bring yourself to be civil to 
one who had shown such stupidity?” 

She laughed happily and her eyes gleamed 
with mischief. 

“Shucks, I knew you were nice! And 
if a man’s nice it doesn’t matter if he is a 
nut.” 

“But how could you know I was nice?” 

“Because,’’ was her astounding reply, 
“when you tried to speak to me that day 
you looked so scared—that’s one reason.” 

In all this not a.word of love, my friend— 
and yet we both knew. Was it not prodi- 
gious? 

How different had been my conception 
of the scene that would be enacted when I 
should find the one woman I desired for 
my wife! Often had I pictured that fervid 
moment; often lingered rapturously on its 
sweets; yet now I would not have had it 
otherwise for worlds. We remained ten 
feet apart—but the look in her eyes was 
enough. It was worth all the caresses ever 
bestowed. Here was perfect comprehension 
without a syllable of assurance. We were 
one in spirit and trust and understanding. 
All of which merely proves, m’sieu, that 
there is a wide gap between making love and 
loving, between love affairs and marriage. 

I asked her simply: ‘‘Do you love me?”’ 
And she replied as simply: ‘‘Of course.” 

Upon that I approached nearer. She 
looked flurried, but raised her face as a 
child does, and I kissed her. 

‘“Dad,” she remarked, ‘‘will throw a cat 
fit when he hears about it.” 

I had entirely forgotten Old Man Huck- 
ens, and the reminder came like a dash of 
cold water. But I answered with spirit: 
“Let him. I am not afraid.’ 

And then a thought struck me: “‘How 
overjoyed my mother will be!” 

“Oh, do you think so? Do you think she 
will like me, Henree?”’ Her anxiety was so 
poignant that I was filled with the liveliest 
gratitude and satisfaction. Truly it au- 
gured well for the future. 

“How could she help it?” 

“Well, she might think I’m—you know 
they have such different ideas—tell me all 
about her, Henree. What is she like?”’ 

“You will adore her,” I returned, ‘‘and 
she will adore you. She is little and old, 
soft of speech, gentle with the wisdom of 
years and suffering—patient, always for- 
giving f 

Tears dimmed her eyes. ‘“‘ Just a mother,” 
she said. 

“Just a mother. Come, we will send her 
word at once.” 


“There’s just one bit of advice I’ve got 
to give,” M’sieu Joe told me. ‘Watch they 
don’t dress up the wrong twin and ring her 
in on you.” 

That was ever the dear fellow’s way. A 
laugh, a joke, and often a round oath—but 
the staunchest heart, my friend, that ever 
beat in human breast. Do I not owe the 
father’s consent to him? Who else but 
M’sieu Joe coerced Old Man Huckens? 

“Forget. it, Huck,’’ he said. “The days 
when fellers like me and you were all Na- 
ture’s noblemen, and every foreigner or any 
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Stop Living 
Out of Cans— 
Start a Garden 


Which do you prefer—the fragrance of 
flowers, or bottled perfume? Which do 
you prefer—ripe fruits and vegetables, or 
the run of a canning factory? In winter, 
home-grown fruits cannot be available, 
but why unnecessarily prolong the “season 
of cans” > 


How long since you tasted Peas that 
were picked the instant they were big 
enough to eat—too tender to stand trans- 
portation? Do you know that, as a rule, 
the very choicest varieties of fruits and 
vegetables can never be tinned, or even 
brought to market, because they do not 
possess fibre or rind or some such protec- 
tion against early wilting. Start a garden. 

Consider also the by-products of gar- 
dening—fragrance, fresh air, glorious colors, 
sunshine, the smell of rain, the music of 
birds, exercise, sleep, health. This spring- 


time, have a garden. 
ad 
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SEEDS 
4 4 HS WD 
are good seeds. They are produced by 
the largest and best équipped garden-seed 
organization in the world. Ferry’s Seeds 
are pure-bred. They tend to reproduce 
true to type because of careful “selection.” 
There is as much difference between pure- 
bred and ordinary plants as between pure- 
bred and mongrel animals. Waste no time 
on mongrels. We illustrate here four good 
vegetables and flowers: : 

Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. 
Fine table variety. Flesh is tender, crisp and of 
excellent quality. 

Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Fruit is 
bright deep scarlet-red and ripens early and pickings 
continue through long season. Scored high 
in competitive tests. 

Ferry’s Shirley Poppy. A mag- 
nificent variety; charming, delicate colors. 
Petals of varied, fine texture and range from 
pure white through shades of pink and rose 
to brightest scarlet and carmine-red. Easy 
to grow. Very prolific. 

Ferry’s White Spencer Sweet 
Peas. Standard and wings of pure white, {iff 
beautifully waved and fluted. An espe- |f, 
cially attractive variety of very large size. ¥ 
One of the finest White Sweet Peas. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual is free. It gives 
the sort of garden advice which is de- 
signed to make permanent customers. 

Write for Ferry’s Seed Annual this 


minute. Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers 
every where. 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 4 
Detroit, Mich. wl) 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
“The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds 


cannot be afforded 
at half price.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Trade-marked, Enameled 
Bathtubs, Lavatories 


OKOHLER oe 


No. V-12-A_ (Patent applied for) 


This trade-mark —-KOHLER—is on every piece of KOHLER enameled: plumbing ware. 


It is incorporated in faint blue in the enamel at point indicated on_ illustration. 


Your architect knows—let him specify KOHLER 


enameled plumbing ware for your bathroom 


The ‘‘Viceroy’’ built-in tub is just what you will want for 


your home. 


It is of one-piece construction, hygienic design. There are 
no panels or sectional plates to make cleaning difficult. 


The KOHLER trade-mark, permanent in the enamel, is 
our guarantee of excellence and your guide to quality. 


Because of manufacturing economies the price of this 


attractive tub is low. 


KOHLER 


Enameled Plumbing Ware is always 
of one quality—the highest 


Ask your architect to be sure to 
specify a ‘‘ Viceroy” built-in tub 


‘The same attractive features that 
make KOHLER bathtubs notable 
are to be found in KOHLER 
lavatories and sinks. 


The beautiful white enamel, the 
modern hygienic designs, the one- 
piece construction and the trade- 
mark, which prevents substitution 
of cheaper, inferior ware, enable 
you to identify KOHLER 
products. 


We have made enameling one 


of the finer arts. your bathroom or kitchen. and one philanthropic enterprises. By Useyour i 
simply willing their money to his consoli- ne 
rel oy dated foundation they could avoid all the alone all 

Its in the Kohler Enamel bother of picking out particular objects for | “On or Off in oe ai 


MAKERS OF 


and Sinks 


OOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis, USA. 


for your bathroom. It will add 
materially to the attractiveness of 
your home. 


Write for copy of our inter- 
esting book.—‘‘KOHLER of 
KOHLER.”’ It illustrates and 
describes the KOHLER process 
of manufacturing hygienic bath- 
tubs and other attractive fixtures. 
Please state whether you are 
planning to build or remodel 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco London 


Sl0CSCCeeSS! 


LOO 


and we will pay you liberally for your trouble. Address 
Agency Division, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVENING POST 


other guy with a clean collar was fakers— 
why, that notion’s busted wide open. That 
did fine for the tent shows, but it don’t 
go down nomore. And Henree’s all right. 
What if you do have to shake the blankets 
in the morning to find him? You ain’t any 
giant yourself, Huck.” 

So we wrung from him areluctant consent. 
A base canard was subsequently circulated 
concerning this interview, m’sieu, to the 
effect that Old Man Huckens fled through 
the hotel lest in my gratitude I embrace 
him; idle gossip designed by jealous rivals 
toraise mirth at my expense—nothing more, 
Iassure you. Why, they even charged that 
I pursued him, whereas the facts are that 


M’sieu Hicks had solemnly warned me | 


against any display of emotion, at the same 
time laying emphasis on the extremely 
hairy character of Old Man Huckens’ physi- 
ognomy. No,I wrung his hand and tears of 
gratitude welled in my eyes, but that is all. 

Waiting only until my dear mother could 
arrive from distant Sorel, we were married. 
M’sieu Joe was my groomsman and a very 
tower of strength in the strain of those 
hours. 

Just before the ceremony he came to me 
and said: ‘‘Nostateroom, Henree. They’re 
all taken. Section 5 in Car 8 is best I 
can do.”’ 

It was annoying, but I gave it no par- 
ticular thought until my wife and I had 
boarded the train that night, bound east- 
ward for the Atlantic seaboard. Then, as 
she was preparing to retire, she took from 
her bag a collapsible cup and put it under 
her pillow. 

“Madame,” I said with an earnestness 
I could not conceal, “‘I beg of you—should 
you, desire a drink in the course of the 
night—I beg you to permit me to go.” 

“Oh, Henree!”’ she said reproachfully. 


Charity Service 


ROCKEFELLER Foundation, a Car- 

negie Foundation and a Sage Founda- 
tion are luxuries that only the very rich can 
afford; but some time ago the enterprising 
president of a Cleveland trust company 
organized a foundation to which any phi- 
lanthropist of modest means—say, possess- 
ing only a million or so—may bequeath 
such portion of his fortune as he wishes, all 
the bequests going into a common fund, to 
be managed by trustees, for ameliorating 
the lot of mankind. 

This was an admirable stroke of business. 
Doubtless the banker had observed that 
most rich men, while feeling in duty bound 
to follow the fashion of bequeathing some- 
thing for philanthropy, were much per- 
plexed between the rival claims of a hundred 


it. And as the banker’s trust company 
would handle the funds under direction of 
the trustees, it might reasonably expect 
an agreeable profit therefrom. Already, we 
hear, over thirty million dollars has been 
pledged to the fund. 

Other enterprising trust companies in 
Spokane, Los Angeles, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago have adopted the idea. No doubt it 
will be extended to other cities—vastly sim- 
plifying matters for the individual philan- 
thropist, because, instead of laboriously 
investigating hospitals, foundling homes, 
colleges, and the like, to see which shall 
receive his benefaction, he can just will his 
money to the local foundation and be done 
with it. The general plan is that invest- 
ment and control of the fund shall be left 
perpetually to the trust company, while the 
income shall be expended by trustees, ap- 
pointed partly by the trust company and 
partly by persons presumed to represent 


Selected Virginia Peanuts 
roasted to a crisp, tasty 
brown—combined with 
Chocolate Candy of Deli- 4% 
cious flavor and consistency. 4 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


It is impossible to describe how — i 
good they really are. a 
You must try them. : 
Made clean—Kept clean—_ 
Wrapped Dustproof. 


A soll is divided into six parts for your con- _ : 
venience. Sold wherever Candy is sold. 


THE STERN & SAALBERG CO,, N. Y. 


Nut & 
Tootsie | 
Rolls 


Turn Your 


Motorcycle into 
an Automobile 


30 Seconds” a minute’s atten- } 
tion, hitch on this 
new 3-passenger,non- | 
skidding, non-tipping } 

auto and share your Joy | 
rides with wifeand kiddies. } 


. a-year 


The New York Headquarters Company offers this service. 


Instantly converts any stand 
motorcycle into a whole-fam 


the public’s interest—such as mayor, pro- 
bate judge, and so on. 


fi ear. Best auto design, fin 
A suite of offices fully equipped with telephone, stenographer and If the. Carnegie, Rockefeller and Sage $100 spring seat and back. : 
office boy service, reception room, private offices and board room, in Foundations would only consolidate now, F. O. B chase. leather unholy 
charge of a discreet and capable manager, is at the service of any busi- and set up a good working agreement with Buffalo semi-ellip 


the local foundations that are springing up 
under the fostering care of trust companies, 
pretty much all the philanthropy of the 
country could be directed from a single 


ness house outside of New York having trade in New York City. 


This office staff represents you in your absence, and places a well 
equipped suite at your service during your visits to New York. 


im 
=| 


The service costs fifty dollars a year, with an additional charge of 


: : : office on lower Broadway by a board of half Also regular and Greatest 
from ten to fifty dollars a month for private offices during their a dozen men, and the fon a the population Bpecial body Nemes invention 
goria Gcospara ys would have the vexatious subject of charity pon fase eee mouat- 

Forwarding mail, showing goods, and answering inquiries, are neatly off its hands. Write for catalog. Give name cycle 
part of the service furnished for the original fifty-dollar subscription. and model of your motorcycle. 


: itself 
Agent’s name appreciated. aod 
Write now for early delivery. 


CYGNET REAR CAR CO. \ 
Dept. O Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers write for discounts and territory. 


Write for illustrated booklet and full particulars, 


The New York Headquarters Company 
Cuyler Building, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 
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ight Six now 


& 


ET behind the wheel of the Haynes “Light Six” 
and you will understand why it is called “America’s 
Greatest ‘Light Six’.” 


You can throttle the car down to one mile per hour on 
“high”— and then, at a pressure on the foot throttle— feel 
the car pick up and get away instantly. In a few seconds 
you are going 25, 30, 35 and on up to 60 miles per hour. 


: a It’s exhilarating to drive a car like this and know that it 

“il Me has the power to pull through hub-deep mud, and take 

IS Py yt you up the toughest hills with full load, with seldom a 
ia ee ; change from “high”. 


It’s great to drive a car so graceful and thoroughbred in 
appearance that you smile with pride every time you step 
in for a drive—and more important still, Is AS GOOD 
AS SHE LOOKS. 


Get in touch with your nearest 


Haynes dealer NOW 


Orders are pouring in rightnow. Soon will begin the same flood of 
telegramsand long distance calls—and the same disappointment 
among the buyers who failed to buy early. Be forehanded—get 
the car you want— get in touch with the Haynes dealer now. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CoO. 


40 SO. MAIN STREET KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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HAYNES “LIGHT SIX"’ PRICES 


Model 34—Five-Passenger Touring Car : 4 $1385 
Model 34—Three-Passenger “* So-Sha-Belle’’ a Roadsters - - 5 1485 
‘ Model 35—Seven-Passenger Touring Car. F : Y 1495 
Model 36—Five-Passenger Touring Car 5 , ‘ 1485 
Model 36—Three-Passenger “*So-Sha-Belle”’ “Roster ‘ : ; 1485 


Model 37—Seven-Passenger Touring Car. - 1585 
HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVE” PRICES 


Model 40—Five-Passenger Touring Car ; $1885 
Model 40—Three-Passenger ** So-Sha- Belle” Rebkdite? B 1885 
Model 41—Seven-Passenger Touring Car. 2 ‘ 1985 


All Prices F. O. B. toes 


Catalog with full details of all Haynes 
models, “Light Six” and “Light 


Twelve,” free on request. 


An 


Americas Greatest ‘Light Six'” 
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Chart of Power Transmission Tests in a Textile Manufacturing Plant 


What Dividend Does Your 
Belting Pay You? 


It’s a Wise Man who gets Next Year’s Profits 
out of Last Year’s Power Figures 


N Monday morning, Janu- 
ary 10th, 1916, six men 
gathered around a long 
oak table. Each held in 

his hand a typewritten paper. 
The Chief called the meeting to 
order. With few preliminaries 
the papers were read. 
The Power Department was 


heard from last. 

Coal, labor, maintenance, repairs and 
belting upkeep figures were read and the 
totals checked against Production. 

“Last year there were ten million 
machine-made parts turned out of the 
factory,’’ said the Chief. 

“These figures show that compared 
with 1914 each part had to bear an extra 
tax of one half a cent for increased power 
expense. 

“If you could make that a saving in- 
stead of a tax the amount would pay 
our stockholders an extra dividend of 
one per cent.” 

The answer is—deliver more power 
at the machine. 

Many a power department is wasting 
from ten to fifteen per cent. of the power 
generated because tradition has bound it 
to old-fashioned, unscientific belting. 

Leviathan belts were brought out 
thirty-five years ago on the theory that 
you cannot grow a scientific belt but 
that it must be built. 

The facts have proven the theory so 
sound that up to this time there have 
been over a million Leviathan-Anaconda 


New York 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal 


Chicago 


belts fitted and run in the principal in- 
dustrial plants in this country. 

Engineers who are familiar with the 
methods of building and the performance 
of Leviathan-Anaconda belts are the first 
to recognize their superiority and their 
ability to deliver power. 

Leviathan-Anaconda belts are totally 
unlike any other belts in the world, vari- 
ous ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 
with a special composition, treated, 
stretched and aged as to form a pliable 
belting material well-nigh indestructible. 

Symmetry in balance of moving parts is 
the ideal to which every power engineer 
works. There never has been another 
belting material so uniform, yard for 
yard, in weight and tractiveness, as 
Leviathan-Anaconda. 

The power-saving facts about Levia- 
than-Anaconda are available for every 
great industry. 

When a weave-shed speeds up and its 
yardage is increased twenty per cent. 
without the use of any more power, it 
gives the textile man an appetite for 
more figures. 

When a screw machine which has 
been regularly turning out three thou- 
sand screws a day, suddenly begins to 
produce 3500 with no extra expense in 
the power plant, machine shop foremen 
are apt to be interested.. 

When a great door factory starts to 
make twelve doors grow where only ten 
grew before, simply because of a new 
equipment of Leviathan belts, wood- 


working men everywhere see a chance . 


to speed up their own production. 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 
for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Seattle 
ADOLPHE GRANDJEAN, 211, Rue Lafayette, Paris 


Pittsburgh 


When an immense food plant takes 
care of an increased grind of two thou- 
sand bushels of corn a day without the 
expenditure of a single extra cent for 
coal, help, engines or boilers, production 
experts recognize a new world to con- 
quer right at hand. 

When a great exhaust fan handles an 
increased volume of 500 cubic feet a 
minute, ventilating a new shaft with no 
power increase at the engine, mining 
men look for other installations of Ana- 
conda belting. 

And when a battery of Anaconda 
driven hacksaws in a Canadian muni- 
tions factory makes a daily average of 
3000 cuts against but 1700 cuts on a 
similar battery driven by the “tradi- 
tional”’ belting—every factory production 
man should be keen for the facts about 
his own industry. 

KK 

A hundred million dollar corporation 
has just contracted for $200,000 worth 
of Leviathan-Anaconda belting to be 
used in 1916 after the use of $100,000 
worth last year. 

* KR 

Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold 
by us direct to the users. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is avail- 
able at first hand to every user of our belts, 
no matter how long they may be in use. 

Buyers of belting will find valuable 
information in the new Catalog just 
issued by this Company. 

This will be sent without charge. The 
demand is greater than expected. Write 
at once. 
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HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu — 


THE SATURDAY 


MRS. MURPHY BREAKS IN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Every eye in the semicircle carried a look 
of Peiotion for Mrs. Murphy, | Almost 
»very mouth formed the word “Impossi- 
jle.” And yet I fancied that they did not 
nean it altogether irrevocably, since she 
yas now definitely associated with the lav- 
mder and old lace of the Van Winkle fam- 
ly. I think Mrs. Murphy would have 
yeen enhanced in the eyes of polite society 
yy the association even if it had known 
hat she bought it for cash. 

On the evening following Mrs. Murphy 
nd Miss Van Winkle went to the Bazaar 
or Crippled Children. Mrs. Murphy wore 
rushed strawberry and rose point lace. 
Ar. Murphy again dragged himself from 
is easy-chair, this time with the excla- 
aation: “Why, Bess, you look like a 
uchess!”” : : 

She had five other evening dresses with 
yhich to regale Mr. Murphy and the pub- 
ce. The masseuse was diligently irrigating 
er skin with cold cream. She was study- 
ig vocal inflection of a teacher at five 
ollars for a quarter of an hour. Also she 
‘as studying society columns and French, 
1e former with more eagerness. She was 
arning the value of names. For the pres- 
at, I knew, she could do no more, and it 
ould be unwise to make an attempt. 
hese inoffensive public appearances, in 
hich she looked well and made overtures 
)no one, were like a note of preparation in 
ie drama and fiction—and advertising; as 
aluable as the signboard announcing the 
ame of a new commodity without explain- 
g what it was. 

In the deadness of the quiet following her 

ately departure to the bazaar I fell to 
eculating on my favorite subject: What 
ould it cost to put Mrs. Murphy into 
ciety? I had no doubt of her arrival, be- 
use she had the gift of placing herself in 
meone else’s hands. Her own enthusi- 
m would have dictated a gayer costume 
r the opera and the bazaar. I insisted on 
oosing her dressmaker, and we together 
ared her a real setback at the start. When 
€ smart set’s lorgnetted survey of her 
sulted in one concentrated criticism, they 
id she was illiterate. As they themselves 
ssessed a vocabulary of some three hun- 
ed words each, including the verbs, active 

d passive, this was scarcely prohibitive. 

they could find nothing wrong with her 

ess, her carriage or her companion, she 
1s indeed making an excellent start. 

Her costuming for the year would cost a 

re $10,000. Later it would aggregate 

ore. But we decided that her wardrobe 
ould be neither largenorelaborate. Seven 
ening dresses, three afternoon gowns, two 
lored suits, with the accessories of coats, 
oes, scarfs and hats, were enough. The 
other of the best-dressed débutante at 

*wport told me that she maintained her 

ughter in this reputation for $10,000 for 

e year. Gauged by that standard for a 

ung girl, the dressmaker and I felt that 

set up Mrs. Murphy economically, 


The Bulldog’s Chaperon 


Of course there was but one real expense 
imected with the campaign, and that was 
' budget for charity. Muriel had her 
arity, and Mrs. Murphy, as one of her 
st moves, had acquired a pet bulldog, who 
d his charity too. To her delight the 
1e-a-Wee Home invited him to be a mem- 
, and they provided him with a box in 
ich to deposit his loose change for the 
efit of this home for destitute and shift- 
3 dogs. Muriel belonged to a guild in 
\00l which held an annual flower show 
1 made up a deficit for a children’s ward 
newhere, The dog had to have a nurse 
chaperon him to dog shows, and Muriel 
1 to have a nurse too. The dog’s ex- 
ses were about a thousand dollars a 
w. Muriel’s were a thousand for tuition 
ne, with another thousand for charity 
1 chaperonage, 
saw that Mrs, Murphy put a social 
retary on her pay roll. There was a 
man in the city whose cretonne-clad 
te was called the “Social Embassy” and 
the “Social Secretary of State.’ She 
| almost everybody in town in her clien- 
+ ster great recommendation was that 
knew the history of Middle Western so- 
y from its Inception. She could send 
five hundred invitations for a hostess 
hout being provided with a list. Men 
ed against their wives for paying for this 
ury. They said that without another 


ia. 


blessed thing to do the women ought to be 
able to make out a list. Herein the male 
sex proved that it did not understand the 
situation. These men were themselves in 
command of great and taxing enterprises. 
They could not afford the extravagance of 
directing their own attention to addressing 
circular lists. Their wives were engineering 
feats no less monumental than theirs, and 
the women dared not dissipate their atten- 
tion on any details from which they could 
buy relief. Sometimes this social secretary 
knew of prospective invitations two months 
before they were issued. Sometimes she 
could exert a quiet, beneficent influence to 
get one noticed. I told Mrs. Murphy that 
her. goodwill and incidental services were 
easily worth twenty-five dollars a week. 

The house was swarming with servants. 
My first official command was that the 
coachman shave his mustache. He was 
then a proper-looking guardian for Muriel. 
He gave the impression of being an old fam- 
ily retainer. But never could his unfash- 
ionable person be permitted to accompany 
Mrs. Murphy. She had her footman and 
her coachman and her maid. 

As for the house, she had to pay a rental 
of $6000 for a place worth barely $3000, 
except for its location in the heart of the 
smart set’s stronghold. She gave $2000 for 
@ pew in a church. 

I thought $40,000 for the first year would 
cover the expense, exclusive of extravagant 
housekeeping such as any rich woman 
might carry on. Another year it would be 
more, Owing to the increased cost of enter- 
taining when she could get someone to 
accept her hospitality. 


Simple Rules for Climbers 


This did not include motors. She had 
four—a limousine, a touring car, a small 
machine for marketing and an electric run- 
about. They say the cost of maintaining 
these was something like $7000 a year. 
Whatever the sum, it was justified. When 
an appeal came through my paper for auto- 
mobiles to carry the crippled children to 
the circus, she gave two, whereas Mrs. 
Trotter, Jr., had only one to offer, and it be- 
longed to her mother-in-law. The children, 
to be sure, spilled popcorn and molasses all 
over Mrs. Murphy’s cream-colored uphol- 
stery, but that is only a part of the fortunes 
of a large enterprise. Mrs. Murphy’s name 
was in the headlines of the accounts in the 
daily papers. This was an advertising cam- 
paign, and the first rule for success in 
advertising is reiteration. One of the treats 
of the city was the ever-recurring sight of 
Mrs. Murphy’s erect body, incased in a 
glass limousine, noiselessly speeding along 
in her electric, her eyes on the road ahead 
of her, her hand on the lever. She wore soft 
velvet that billowed into curves which were 
not hers. She was always alone, except for 
her footman outside the glass. 

Sometimes she would dearly have liked 
to take me or her social secretary with her, 
but we did not dare be seen with her any 
more than she with us. She could not select 
her friends from the standpoint of congeni- 
ality. She could not even associate with 
another woman companionable to her by 
reason of the fact that they were both going 
through the same struggle to get in. Each 
was known as a climber, and by her mere 
appearance with the other woman would 
damn her as a climber too. Each of them 
had to be seen with people higher up. Until 
that could be accomplished each had to 
maintain an unconditional isolation. Mrs. 
Murphy complained once in a while of 
being lonely. She was the talkative type, 
and she had no one with whom to chat. 
Still, that was but the penalty of those who 
chose her goal. Mrs. Trotter, Sr., had been 
lonely too. There were only certain people 
that she could afford to be seen with, and 
they as a rule could not afford to be seen 
with her. Indeed, the game which engaged 
her and Mrs. Murphy was one of discard. 
Mrs. Trotter worked herself up to the point 
where there was no advantage to her in as- 
sociating with anyone in the Middle West. 
Then she went abroad to try to associate 
with the king. But there was no advantage 
to the king in associating with her. She 
was therefore left lonely in her age. After 
a lifetime of the most exacting work in 
making herself eligible to associate with 
anybody, she had no companions. . ‘ 

Mrs. Murphy had a fanatical devotion to 
an idea and it was a companion for her now. 
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Pradominate 


The Advantage of WHITE 
TRUCK PREDOMINANCE 
to WHITE TRUCK OWNERS 


LARGE production ’7 double that of the 
nearest competitor ’’ warrants a degree of 
Service to White Truck owners which no 
lesser distribution could support. It also 
involves a breadth of transportation 
experience which no smaller organization 
could possess. 


_ WHY not purchase your trucks from 
the largest truck makers in America? 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


TheWhite Company/,,voland 
Ohio 


Motor Vehicles in America 
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‘because it is liquid. Lister- 


bottle 


"Teens decay usually 
begins on the sides of the 
teeth or in the crevices 
of the grinding surfaces. This 
fact indicates that the tooth 
brush does not thoroughly 
clean all surfaces of the teeth. 
It also indicates that some- 
thing more than mere brushing 
is necessary to prevent decay. 


Listerine can reach every 
exposed surface of the teeth 


ine, asa mouthwash-dentifrice, 
insures mouth-cleanliness in 
its highest possible degree. 


Brush the teeth with Listerine; 
then thoroughly rinse the 
mouth and the spaces between 
the teeth with diluted Lister- 
ine. This is an efficient and 
pleasant, yet scientific way of 
preserving the teeth. 


Ask for Listerine in 
the original bottle and be 
assured of the genuine 
by the appearance of the 
package—round bottle— 
brown wrapper. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Company 


St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Stillwell tome 


prizes offered for inventions. 


«2407 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


FOR BOYS ONLY 


lans 


Suit ALL CLIMATES—Send for 
“ REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HomEs”’ 
50, $2000 to $6000— Price 50c 
West Coast BUNGALOWS” 
Sr 51, $1000 to $2200—Price 50c 
“LitTLeE BUNGALOWS” 
31, $300 to $1700—Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Archts. 


Write for 
List of In- 


Delicious Oyster Broth instantly prepared simp 
by adding Oystero to milk and heating it. 


Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cups. 


Schieffelin & Co. Distributors 


boys are earning a lot of money, 


AWAY RAT 


¥ 


SWAY VAP APAPA GAY ADAYA 


Valuable 130-pp.data-book, Facts on lower- 
ing death-rate, getting 100% hatches, highest 
prices, etc. Illustrates improved incubators. 
Write today. Model Incubator Co., 30 Henry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. Also 39 Barclay St.,N.Y.City. 


Y 


Oyster broth powder madefrom fresh, whole oysters 
with only the moisture evaporated by vacuum. 


ly 


New York 


All over the country thousands of 


besides getting some of the best premiums ever offered. They do 
it by selling The Saturday Evening Post on two days a week after school 
If you want more spending money and such 
premiums as toboggans, sleds, bicycles, and even ponies, send us a postal card. 


hours. 


Any boy can do it. 


Box 262, Sales Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


oO 


To meet the needs of thousands of people in all parts of the world, this 
large safe bank has for years maintained a Banking by Mail Department, 
receiving deposits, small as well as large, and paying 4% compound in- 


terest. Send TODAY for our interesting B 


t “‘M’” free on request. 
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But what about the time when it should be 
realized? What would occupy her then? 
The fruits of her achievement? Just what 
were they? To try to lure to her house 
those people into whose houses she wished 
to be admitted; to give parties where the 
names omitted were as much a triumph as 
those on the list; to make herself a dicta- 
tor of social relations, but by the restrictions 
of her exaltation be permitted to associate 
with almost no one at all. 

If Mrs. Murphy was lonely now, I felt 
that she would be then. 

For fully half of the winter Mrs. Murphy 
contented herself with these silent appear- 
ances. Then suddenly the social secretary 
justified herself. Mrs. Murphy called me 
upexcitedly one day at the newspaper office 
and asked me to ‘‘get”’ her on an outside 
wire. 

She had to impart that Mrs. Trotter, Sr., 
who had come back from Europe for one 
week, was going to remain longer and in 
a fortnight would receive the South Side 
Mothers’ Association in her art gallery. 
The social secretary tipped this off to her. 
The women themselves had not been noti- 
fied of the honor as yet. In spite of our 
detailed generosity we had given nothing to 
this club. It was not organized for charity. 

“You cannot offer them money,” I re- 
flected. ‘“‘They are organized to encourage 
the art sense in the young. Buy a Sistine 
Madonna for every public school in the 
city and say you present it to them in the 
name of Muriel, whose art sense is just be- 
ginning to develop.” 

Our scheme succeeded. Mrs. Murphy 
went to the reception in Mrs. Trotter’s art 
gallery. I heard of the occasion from sev- 
eral points of view. Mrs. Trotter thought 
she was a club woman and treated her more 
graciously than some of the sycophants of 
her own set. The club women regarded her 
as a patron and were effusively agreeable. 

As for Mrs. Murphy, the experience was 
food and nerve tonic for her. Even the 
little hollows at the base of her ears filled 
out and her shallow eyes took on a deeper, 
luminous, well-like light. The strained as- 
pect of longing, which had hardened her 
face when I first saw it and which marred 
its mobility even under her softened hair 
arrangement, melted. She had the sancti- 
fied look of having participated in some 
high ceremonial. 

She was already well along in the manner 
of enunciation of the smart set—thanks to 
her voice instructor. In that one encounter 
she caught something of their jargon. The 
next day I remarked to her: ‘‘That flame- 
colored scarf of yours is so pretty!” 

““Yes,’”’ she answered, “‘I enjoy it.’”’? The 
ladies of the polite world were “‘enjoying” 
things that season, just as a few years later 
they regarded everything as nice. She even 
caught something of Mrs. Trotter’s regal 
bearing, except that she contradicted the 
impression with an effusiveness. She was 
gracious to everybody, and she created an 
awiully funny effect of copying the letter 
but not the actuating spirit of the smart 
dame by holding her chin high. A society 
editor called her up and you would have 
thought that they were the best of friends; 
yet she reproduced the outer shell of the 
Trotter manner in the performance. 


Actually Called Him ‘‘Eddie’’ 


Still none of this means that Mrs. Murphy 
as yet had her foot on the first rung of 
the ladder. Socially she had not been born. 
Her portrait was finished, and one of the 
smart women telephoned our society editor 
to ask if she would not reproduce it in the 
paper. They wished to see this effort of the 
artist, but did not care to countenance Mrs. 
Murphy, by attending a tea in honor of her 
likeness. Muriel experienced a setback 
when a woman of fashion wrote the teacher 
please to change her little girl’s seat. She 
and Muriel had been placed at the same 
double desk. The class was reseated and 
the little climber paired with the daughter 
of the vice president of a woman’s club 
who was also a member of the D. A. R. and 
a recent inheritor of wealth. Even the dog 
was not invited to the more exclusive shows. 

With a longing eye on the social register 
Mrs. Murphy started in to associate with 
whom she might. Her invitations from 
those to whom she had contributed money 
did not begin until the winter was more 
than half over. Business meetings occu- 
pied the first half of their year. She went 
to. those although they bored her, but she 
could not go to the sewing society of the 
fashionable auxiliary because she was not 
asked. Still, when word first got abroad 


that she was “public-spirited” her mail in 
stantly became gorged with requests fron 
every known board. To all of those con 
taining fashionable names she responde 
immediately with cash. It seemed to m 
that she contributed to every superficia 
and unconstructive charity in town. Sh 
came gradually to be included in ever 
enterprise of a public character which wa 
floated by the smart set. She came to h. 
invited to all the big dinners of these organ’ 
izations, where the tickets sold at te 
dollars a plate and the purpose was to rais. 
money. She always went, and there in tim 
she was recognized with a bow from som) 
of the outriders of the group to which sh 
aspired. She flitted from one heavy publi) 
function to another, with the blindness o 
genius which knows not weariness nor de 
feat. Sometimes her program containe, 
five engagements in twelve hours. She wa) 
obliged to eat hurried luncheons, which w 
kept simple in order to prevent her fror 
getting indigestion through hasty mastica 
tion. No capitalist worked harder at hi| 
task of making millions than she. One tim) 
her engagements so overlapped her daugh; 
ter’s rising and retiring hours that she di) 
not see Muriel for two days. As for Mj) 
Murphy, I kept no track of the interval 
between their meetings. She bent ever 
effort to get him to go with her. Hehadn 
evening dress and said that he did not ey 
pect to possess such a thing. From thi 
high position, of course, he was routed, bu 
he attended a public dinner just once, ] 
was for the Associated Charities, and on 
of Mrs. Trotter’s brothers was there. H| 
called Mr. Murphy “‘ Eddie.”” Mrs. Murph: 
was wild with excitement, and explaine 
in a voice much more shrill than her voc} 
teacher would sanction that it meant muc 
to her. Mr. Murphy shook his head an 
said he wasn’t any good at that sort of thin 
and retired farther into his shell. 


More Helpful Publicity 


The one affair where she was singled 0 
for distinction came in the spring. She wi! 
asked to the speaker’s table of the Shal 
spere luncheon of the Federation of Mother! 
Councils. She was the largest contributi 
toward the wreath for the statue of Sha 
spere in the park and for the special exercis 
there. She was, therefore, invited to s 
on the left of the toastmistress. Mr. Cran) 
the actor, sat on the right. Bc 

I decided it was more or less of an arro 
shot into the air, but a wise move, I though 
for her to go. University people were som 
times there. The smart set heard of sui 
activities and classified all participants | 
possessed of brains. Although this w 
an unfashionable endowment which thi 
themselves did not care to possess al 
which bored them in close contact, they 1 
garded it from afar as distinguished. If 
were found to be detachable, it might evi 
count as an asset to one wishing to ent 
the smart set. I thought, moreover, th 
some men of fashion might waft to t 
luncheon. It was distinctly the thing { 
men to be ‘‘brainy,”’ and some of the fas| 
ionables got it into their heads that it w 
extremely intellectual to patronize Sha 
spere. Mrs. Murphy was getting to lo! 
like a girl. I could foresee that she wot, 
be raved about as a chaperon. And s¢ 
determined that she should take a chan) 
on the Shakspere luncheon. Ba | 

The net result: She had her name print. 
on the headlines of the principal newspat’ 
report of the affair, and the society edit’ y 
gushed about her “spirituelle” look. A) 
she met Mrs. Thackerea, whose husba! 
was a professor in one of the departmer 
of the university which Mrs. Murphy hi 
helped to endow. | 

A rich woman gave a luncheon at t 
Women’s Athletic Club for the discuss! 
of her favorite public benefit. It was t 
prevention of tuberculosis on the northei 
side of the city. The social secretary t 
me that Trotter, Jr., would be there. i 
had taken a sudden fancy to run for OC 
gress. I, in frantic haste, got up an el 
view with Mrs. Murphy and printed it)” 
the papers to the effect that the elimi” 
tion of tuberculosis on the northeast Ss’ 
was the subject dearest to her heart. 7 i 
woman—who was not one of the fashi- 
ables—invited her. 

The doctor was there who attended mt 
of the rich and great. He sat on ™: 
Murphy’s right. Trotter, Jr., was OP at 
her at the round table. Mrs. Murp i 
the happiness of the event, took on a PI 
tiness of rose-leaf fragility. ae ii 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Dentist’s Chair 


—And Why You Have Little Cause to Fear It 


O DENTIST wants you to fear his chair. 
Your dentist wants you to have good 
teeth. He wants your visits to him to be 
pleasant to you. 
And that is just what your visits can be in 
the future if you begin now to use Pebeco 


Tooth Paste. For the good of your teeth use 
it steadily twice a day. Pebeco will help you 
prevent “‘Acid-Mouth.’’ This is the estimated 
cause of 95% of all tooth decay. Nine out of 
every ten persons have it. Probably you, if 
you don’t use Pebeco. 


H PASTE 


‘structive way 7 secret. 
often undiscovered until much 


Neglected teeth parm your good 
dentist, sincere in his profession. 
He had rather see a sound, white 
set of teeth than fill a lot of cavities 
—or wrench decayed roots from 
aching gums. To him 


“A cid-Mouth” 


is a menace that should be fought 
against—all the time. He knows 
how ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ works its de- 


How it is 


damage has been done. 

Your dentist knows how ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth”’ can eat into the enamel of 
your teeth. He knows that the 
destruction of the soft interior of 
your teeth is sure to follow. 

Your first warning may be a 
mere twinge. A sudden, sharp pain 
as you take a co drink or a hot 


bite. It lasts but a moment. Prob- 
ably it is forgotten. Then—in the 
night— when no dentist can be 
reached—comes Agony. Your face 
is swollen. Your whole jaw aches. 
Every nerve jumps. There is noth- 
ing you can do until morning! 


Sample Free 


Learn how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 
Try Pebeco and experience for yourself its keen, 
clean, refreshing effect. It is very different. 
We believe you will be glad to make its acquaint- 
ance, if you are a stranger to it. Just send your 
name and address and we will gladly mail a ten- 
day trial tube and also send several Acid Test 
Papers so that you can test your mouth for acid 


and see for yourself how Pebeco checks this 
greatest of all enemies to good teeth. 


Lehn & Fink 


122 William St. Novocks 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


CLO 
Néw York 


But there is something you can 
do NOW. ‘‘An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.”’ 

Since ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ causes so 
much tooth-trouble—and since 
twice daily use of Pebeco will help 
you ward it off—test your teeth at 
once for “‘Acid-Mouth”’ and begin 
to use Pebeco regularly. 

The Test we will send you with- 
out charge. Also,asample of Pebeco. 
This is all we can do. The rest is 
up to you. 

But remember, Pebeco is a real 
dentifrice. It is not perfumed nor 
highly scented. It is hygienic. It 
leaves a fresh, keen, refreshing taste. 
Children and grown-ups soon learn 
to like it immensely. Its business is 
to polish your teeth beautifully—to 
remove unpleasant odors—and to 
help you keep your own teeth for life. 
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We Were. 
Skeptical 
About 
Machine 


Bookkeeping 


How the makers of the well- 
known Rubberset Brushes met 
a serious bookkeeping problem 
due to growth of business 


By C. M. FREEMAN 
Treasurer of the Rubberset Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


ITH the growth of our business, 
accounts had multiplied and book- 
keeping had become more and 
more of a problem. Something 
had to be done, but you know how hard it is 
for a business concern to consider a new move 
in its bookkeeping and accounting work—even 
when its executives know that something of the 
sort is needed badly. 


Something was Lacking in 
Our Bookkeeping 


That was evident to me because statements 
didn’t get out until the 10th of the month—and 
so all our posting had to be done in the three 
weeks that were left. A trial balance was hard 
to get, and statements kept our bookkeepers 
working overtime for a week or two every 
month. Prompt relief was necessary. 


Interested in Mechanical Way 
of Handling Figures 


Because of my previous connection, and the 
knowledge I had about the use of Burroughs 
Machines, I immediately thought about solving 
this problem mechanically instead of increasing 
our office force. 


However, the familiar question came up at 
once: “‘It may be all right for a bank, but will 
it fit ovr kind of business ?’” 


Frankly, I was skeptical, but resolved to look 


into the possibilities. We therefore investigated - 


the subject of mechanical bookkeeping from 
every possible angle. 


In the 

Rubberset 

Co. office card 
ledgers are kept 
posted up to the min- 
ute with a Burroughs 


A Surprising Demonstration 


We tried a Burroughs Machine on our 
statement work one month when we were 
particularly rushed. Although we didn’t get 
started until close to the end of the month, we 
had the statements all out on the first. 


This meant.a lot to us—because, of course, 
early statements mean prompt payments. 


I was still skeptical, however, about posting 
our ledgers by machine. 


We felt that we would have to be ‘“shown’ 
to our complete satisfaction before making 
what seemed, at that time, so radical a change 
in our bookkeeping. 


> 


It was true that for several years the Rubber- 
set Company had used a Burroughs for straight 
adding and figuring work. It had proved to be 
a good investment and we decided to take the 
word of the Burroughs Company that their 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine would 
prove an even better investment. 


The Machine Makes Good 


Once we had the Burroughs at work in our 
office, the day of skepticism was over. 

Our statements are in the mail at 7:30 p. m. 
on the last day of every month. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ze 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


The 
Burroughs 
handles either 
loose-leaf or card 
ledgers. It can be 
adapted to YOUR method 


Absolute accuracy eliminates all chance for 
complaints from our customers. 


Trial-balance troubles have vanished. 


Ledgers are always posted up to date and 
our bookkeepers are never overworked. 


‘The same Burroughs that posts our ledgers 
does all the other figure-listing, adding and 
subtracting work of our office. 


And with the Burroughs we snow that our 
books and figures are right. 


A year and a half of experience make me 
feel sure that mechanical ledger-posting is the 
method which will soon be employed by all 
progressive business houses. We are glad we 
did not delay longer in employing a Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine to 
keep our books. 
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‘There are 98 different models of Burroughs 
Bookkeeping and Figuring Machines. Among 
them is one that will just fit your business needs. 
For your bookkeeping troubles, there’s an easy 
Burroughs-way out. Get in touch with one ‘of 
our branch offices in 170 cities. Your telephone 
book or your banker will tell you the nearest. 
Or, write to Burroughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS $125 


February 12, 1916 


(Continued from Page 54) 

Mrs. Murphy pursed her lips into the set 
smile of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
nherportrait. Mr. Trotter was saying that 
ie thought something ought to be done to 
liminate tuberculosis among the poor, and 
1e directed the observation to his vis-a-vis. 
Mrs. Murphy leaned forward in rapt inter- 
»st to listen. He made his generalizations 
-o her across seven feet of space. When the 
jinner was over, Mrs. Murphy hurried to 
. cushioned seat that circled one of the pil- 
ars of theloungingroom. After awhile Mr. 
[rotter wandered over to her. 

“Tt must be so interesting,” said Mrs. 
Murphy, “to be active and helpful in pub- 
ic affairs.” 

Twice in one evening she had bridged the 
pace between them, once with her eyes, and 
1ow with the little fan in her long white fin- 
ers. She possessed a certain charm, of 
ourse, How else had she engaged herself to 
Ar. Murphy and the rich man’s son who 
ilted her? When I first saw her this fas- 
ination was concealed under a strained and 
tarved personality. Now it was reviving 
s a contributory factor in herrise. Every 
astinet, every gift, she had which goes to 
aake up a successful climber. She was con- 
inced that Trotter was the biggest man in 
own and she transmitted the soothing 
attery of this conviction to him. They 
alked together earnestly until the hostess 
ame for Mr. Trotter to introduce him 
lsewhere. 

All evening long Mrs. Murphy waited in 
s much detachment as possible for him to 
aturn. He did so shortly before his depar- 
ire, and said something about hoping she 
light serve sometime on a public com- 
ittee, but never a word as to a possible 
cial relationship. He did not say that he 
ould like her to meet his wife. Men of the 
nart set had a way of maintaining two 
erfectly distinct groups of acquaintances. 
hey preserved their social circle with 
anctity, and they kept up another set of 
ecorous social relations with people who 
iterested them. Mrs. Murphy faced the 
anger of knowing Mr. Trotter and not his 
ife, of serving with him on public enter- 
rises but of never being invited to his 
ouse. She had been working for a year 
ad this was the net result. 

Not a great while after meeting Trotter, 
.» the season closed and Mrs. Murphy 

ok Muriel away for the summer. 


The Royal Canine’s Demise 


By fall the little girl seemed to have shot 
ully two hands. She grew from an elf 
to a sprite, with hair of darker brown and 
igles at the elbows. Real sap ran through 
r blue veins and made her look sub- 
antial, even though she preserved her 
rliest attitude of keeping remote. It was 
ways as if she observed things objectively 
om another world. This was the way she 
oked when I first saw the family together 
the fall; and as for Mr. Murphy, he 
emed to have settled a little, to have lost 
1 inch in stature and to have gained an 
ch in breadth. He took on an aspect of 
moteness in viewing his wife and her en- 
rprises. His expression was as if looking 
| an interesting play. He seemed very 
litary and very lonely, although Mrs. 
urphy that day, as in the year past, be- 
ed toward him with affection. She 
emed to regard him incidentally, but with 
easure. She was always telling me how 
markable he was and how she depended 


i him, 

As for future prospects socially, 
emed to tend exactly where they were 
aded last year. Every organization 
eding help and planning to give a public 
netion had a note or a prospectus to that 
ect in her early fall mail. Mrs. Murphy 
gan her rounds in the pay-as-you-enter 


ciety. 

Very shortly, however, she lost some of 
r zest for this undistinguished work. The 
3 society event was launched, Mrs. Trot- 
', J., directing its destinies, It was for 
® benefit of the Home for An@mic and 
iderfed Children. Mrs, Murphy longed to 
‘in. I called on the superintendent, re- 
nding him that she was a large contrib- 
or and might do more still. He said he 
d advised Mrs. Trotter to put her on the 
xiliary board. He promised that he 
uld advise with her again. 

Meantime I was going to the home of 
‘'s. Trotter, Jr., almost daily. You will 
nember that she had engaged me the sea- 
1 before last to act as her press agent for 


they 


ore | 
s affair. To spare her strength she was 
idueding most of the executive work 
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from her bed. After visiting the superin- 
tendent of the home I arrived at her house 
at 3:30, when the following telephone con- 
versation was taking place. Mrs. Trotter 
rested her head on an embroidered pillow 
and held the telephone to her face. 

“Oh, my dear, I’ve had such a night! It 
isn’t the work, but Annabel’s little dog 
died. You know her little dog. It was the 
brother of Queen Alexandra’s little dog— 
the one she always had her pictures taken 
with. The same woman gave Queen Alex- 
andra hers that gave this one to Annabel 
and me—she doesn’t sell them. She gave 
it, and she knows Queen Alexandra and 
gave her hers. Annabel is heartbroken.” 

Presently she hung the receiver in its 
socket, whereupon the bell promptly rang 
again. 

“Busy? My dear! Butit’s sucha splen- 
did charity. You know I find it spares me 
to do as much of it as possible in bed. You 
heard? Absolutely! She offered money. 
Three thousand dollars. She sent it, she 
said, as a little present for the Heather- 
bloom Annex. Doctor Aimes wrote me to 
ask if I wouldn’t put her on our auxiliary. 
Idid notanswer. He telephoned again this 
afternoon. Say? Why, I let him know it 
was impossible! I said that the arrange- 
ments for the Bazaar were completed; that 
every woman on the board had a booth and 
there were no more booths than women.” 


Mrs. Murphy’s Chance 


A maid brought a message from another 
wire that Madame Estelle wished to know 
if she was going to take the fan sent on ap- 
proval, and Mrs. Trotter answered: “Tell 
her I have not had time to look at it.” It 
was obvious that she was similarly not 
going to have time to look at me. The train 
arrived for her Queen Eugénie costume, in 
which the empress had her portrait painted. 
It was eight yards long and weighed sixty- 
five pounds. Threemaids were industriously 
hanging up gowns and brushing powder 
from the silver things on the dressing table. 
A secretary sat at a small desk completely 
surrounded by checks, of which she was 
ever making out more. Mrs. Trotter inter- 
rupted her to get the little dog a drink. In 
the general confusion I made my escape 
and hurried over to Mrs. Murphy to discuss 
ways and means for getting her into this 
affair so vitally important to her career. 

The whole thing was just like a moving 
picture. When I entered her front door I 
heard the telephone ring on the balcony 
and the next moment recognized her sliding 
“Hel-lo-o-o.”” It was pronounced so unex- 
pectantly and was followed briskly by an 
“IT shall be charmed.” 

Mrs. Murphy fairly slid down the stairs 
and into the back library. ‘Tell me the 
name of some book,’ she demanded. 
“What was that one they wanted to sell 
me? Homer something.” 

The governess, who was darning socks by 
the window, lifted her head and mentioned 
“Omar Khayyam.” 

“Mrs. Thackerea has asked me to be in 
the library booth. I’m to be in the Bazaar 
andIgoasabook.”’ She was awfully excited 
andsowasI. Weclasped each other’s hands. 

“A de-luxe edition of Omar’s just the 
thing!’ I ejaculated. ‘Oh, we’ll get a lot 
out of this. I’ll put it in the paper to- 
morrow, and we must think up some stunts. 
We must publish something about you 
every few days. You know they’re all 
crazy about dogs.” This was the subject 
with which I had come bursting into the 
house a few minutes ago. “Had you heard 
Mrs. Trotter’s dog that was the brother of 
Queen Alexandra’s was dead? If you could 
get some distinguished dog to raffle at the 
Bazaar! I was going to have you doit even 
if you hadn’t been asked. It will be ever so 
much better with you in.” 

Mrs. Murphy’s expression represented 
concentrated thought. 

“T wonder,” I reflected, “‘where Queen 
Alexandra’s dog is. It was several years 
ago that she had her picture taken with it. 
It’s dead, I suppose.”’ 

“Or in the pound,” retorted the practi- 
cal Mrs. Murphy. ‘‘Mr. Murphy’s got an 
agent in Glasgow,”’ she pondered. “I might 
wire him to go to London and see what he 
could find.”’ She acted on her own sugges- 
tion and sent an elaborate cable. I hurried 
downtown to insert our important item, 
and incidentally retired. 

In a few days the agent’s reply came. 
The Queen’s dog had been traced and se- 
cured. He was no longer doing active 
service at Buckingham. I put the notice 
into all the papers that Mrs. Murphy had 
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how would a check for $150 ‘help? 


AID up in the hospital—with his income stopped—with big 
expenses for nurses and doctors—this man was helped towards 
recovery by the check for $150 that came to him each four 

weeks from the A‘tna Life. He had been careful in time. He had 

taken out an A°tna Disability Policy that made his income safe in 


case of either sickness or accident. 
/ETNA-IZE 


You may feel fine today—tomorrow a sudden illness may come. The strongest 
is more liable than the weakest because the strongest takes the least care. Protect 
yourself now. If you are in a ‘‘Preferred” occupation and pay $60 a year for 
an Attna Disability Policy you will get: 


HO 


« 

$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. This is only one of the 7Ztna’s big line of 
$25 a week for 100 weeks—nearly two years— Disability, Accident and Health policies, 2” 
if you lose the sight of both eyes by disease, which meet every need of every man. a = 
or the use of both hands or feet or one hand You can get an Accident Policy for we Z 
and one foot by paralysis. Also payment of as little as three cents a day. aA 
hospital charges up to $12.50 per week for ten This coupon brings you the baa ‘. 
weeks, or for a surgical operation. whole story—then you can ,¢% 

Or you will get $50 a week as long as you judge for yourself whether eer. 
are disabled by a railway, steamship or burn- you can go one day longer 2 ; 
ing building accident. $25 a week if disabled without this means of “) 


safety. 2 / 
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Send the coupon ,” vis & 
now, while it is at a . Ye 
your hand. 
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by an ordinary accident. If you are killed in 
an accident, or lose two limbs or both eyes, we 
will pay from $5,000 to $15,000. Half as rauch 
for loss of one hand, foot or eye. 
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Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 4° / AOE SES 
The largest Company in the world writing Life, Accident, xe fe Oo Sa ere SS 
Health and Liability Insurance Pa f. 2 ys Ney. oe Rey 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and BG ys or er ND” OF SD; Ces 
Bonding Lines gh @ Roa Pare Os ee PA 
An Aitna Agent has a national advertising campaign a bee oe EC Soe Pe PS 4 age? & 
working for him all the time. bas wv oe oe SKS, v 
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7 
Model & \ A sample 1916 model “Ranger’’ bi- 
= cycle, on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Write at once for large illustrated cat- 
@\ alog showing complete line of bicycles, 
et | tires and supplies, and particulars of 
fA most marvelous offer ever made on a 
if bicycle. You will be astonished at our 
|] low prices and remarkable terms. 


All the advantages your local 
Y.M.C.A. offers to boys of your age 


you may enjoy at our expense. 
Full particulars furnished upon request. 


Vocational Division, Box 257 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The whole foot reinforced! 


—reinforced from above and back of the toes clear through the whole sole and up to an inch 
higher than the ordinary heel reinforcement. 


Iron Clad No. 398—25c 


establishes, stronger than ever, its position as one of the most durable socks ever made. 
But the biggest appeal of this popular sock is its combination of remarkable durability with 
rich silky texture. 

So sure are we that you'll be delighted with No. 398, 
we'll PAY POSTAGE on a trial lot to you direct. Order 
some today from us (if you don’t know of an Iron Clad 
dealer nearby). State size and colors wanted. Colors: 
Black, Champagne, Wine, Copenhagen Blue, Dark Gray, 
Dark Tan, Golden Tan, Heliotrope, Pearl, White, Ecru. 
Sizes 914 to 1144. 


Free! Catalog, in Colors 


Newest and finest hosiery guide, ; di 
showing Iron Clads for the whole | 
family. Write for it. X 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Operator Installer 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 
with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 


One Policy 


to Success 


One System 


is thorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


HECURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY has made it easy. 


for young people to secure the ed- 


is always 


labeled— 


ucations which have equipped them 
for life. 


college, musical conservatory: and 


Almost every prominent 
y 


business school has on its list the 


PPUSii. 


Any young man or young 
woman has but to accept 
the invitation. 


The same door 
is open to you 


W rite for interesting book- 

5 (a; 3 
let entitled “An Education 
Without Cost.’’ 


tleman 


names of Curtis students who have 
more than made good. 


For looking after local renewals and 
new subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Country Gen- 


and Vhe Ladies’ 


Home 


‘Journal, the Company paid all ex- 
penses in whatever institutions they 
selected. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, BOX 260 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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secured Queen Alexandra’s dog and would 
present it to be raffled at the féte. The 
smart set was in a furore. I was going to 
say that mob spirit reigned except when the 
name of Mrs. Murphy was mentioned by 
someone outside the set, such as myself. 
That instantly turned them to stone. I was 
at a loss to know just what was the objec- 
tion to her.. It seemed as if my work had 
done her no good at all. She was present- 
able and not any sillier than they. She 
could put up a much better conversation 
than a family whose daughter had married 
a count. Still, they said of her just as they 
did of these other people before the matri- 
monial triumph: ‘‘Impossible!” The truth 
of the matter was they said it of everyone. 
Their way of defending their own dignity 
was to maintain a close corporation. 

Mrs. Murphy and I ran our enterprise 
exactly as if they did not snub us. 

One week before the dog’s arrival there 
was a rehearsal of the féte. Mrs. Trotter 
was on the scene, with her trig veil pulled 
tightly over her snug-fitting toque and along 
sable shawl nestling over her slender shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Murphy arrived with the thin 
groups of women carrying packages. Her 
veil, too, was pulled tightly over her chin, 
and she reproduced Mrs. Trotter’s razorlike 
effect of sharp and easy smartness. Every- 
where that Mrs. Trotter went Mrs. Murphy 
was sure to go. The leader then promptly 
left for another place. 

Such, no doubt, was the ladylike way of 
disposing of a situation. But this did not 
stem the tide of growing interest in Queen 
Alexandra’s dog. The assistant city editor 
wrote down the word “‘poodle”’ in the day- 
book of the office, along with the city’s 
prominent sick and dying, to remind re- 
porters to telephone regarding his progress 
every day. The papers expressed their in- 
tention of meeting him at the dock for an 
interview. He crowded minor details of the 
féte out of the public eye. 

‘One morning I printed that little Muriel 
with other children of the smart set would 
sell chances on the poodle at the féte. Then 
Mrs. Trotter took a step. She went to see 
Mrs. Murphy at her residence. 

You could have knocked the hostess over 
with a feather, on her own subsequent 
statement. 


Mrs. Trotter Goes Calling 


“T am sure you do not realize,’ essayed 
Mrs. Trotter in her largest, most forgiving 
manner, “‘what havoc you are playing. 
Here is this really great work which one 
hundred and fifty women besides many out- 
siders are making every sacrifice to accom- 
plish. It affects the lives of the little children 
of the poor.” 

Mrs. Murphy hastily ordered tea. She 
said in her softest manner that she did not 
understand. Something in her quiet de- 
meanor must have nettled Mrs. Trotter, 
for her voice struck a higher note. She used 
the word undignified. Before she calmed 
herself the tea arrived, and this brought her 
to her feet. The only pretense she made at 
an adieu was to say that she was nervous. 

Mrs. Murphy never then or at any future 
time was heard to make any comment on 
the occasion. All of that afternoon she went 
round with a little ingrowing smile on her 
lips. At sundown she approached me with 
the tentative question: ‘‘Couldn’t wemake 
alittle item for the papers, saying that Mrs. 
Trotter had tea at the residence of. Mrs. 
Murphy, where those two ardent support- 
ers of the Bazaar discussed plans for its 
success?”’ I. did not print the notice, but 


she told it to five society editors, four of 
whom did. 

The evening of the féte was like the eve 
before a battle when every preparation has 
The political reporters from 


been made. 


tographer from every paper engaged 
quarters near the ballroom and set. 


rapher was found unconscious in the alley 
back of the hotel. The fact was pretty w 
established that he was slugged by 
his rivals because he got some fashi 
the other failed to secure. 


A Pictorial Plot 


All of the fashionables that evening were 
busy tending their own private booths, 
costumes and flirtations, and in easting 
glances of frigidity at Mrs. Murphy. She 
plied her task as industriously as any, and 
it was concerned largely with reporters, 
photographers and the curious publie, who 
marveled to behold that about which they 
had read. Muriel did not sell chances, | 
never supposed she would. We could not 
get the right little girl to sell with her. But 
it was a good item. a 

It was not until the very close of the 
evening that Mrs. Murphy made her coup. 
The crowds were thinning and she showed| 
in her little act as ona stage. I am not tell- 
ing the tale properly, according to the’ 
novelist’s formula, for I have given no 
“note of preparation,” such as every well- 
ordered piece of fiction uses to precede its| 
surprise. Nevertheless, Mrs. Murphy and 
I had talked over this proposition many 
times. As for the dramatic setting, I shall 
have to give the credit to her. She chose an 
open space near a fashionable booth where 
nothing interfered with the play of the 
camera. Mr. Trotter was standing there 
alone and she approached him with out-) 
stretched hand. 

He had made no movement during the 
evening to recognize her. | 

“Oh, Mr. Trotter, I have been so disap- 
pointed not to see your mother. Those 
wretched newspapers said that she was sail- 
ing from England to be here for this event.’ 

“All rot!”? chopped out Mr. Trotter 
“Never thought of coming.” 

“‘T am disappointed,” answered the un: 
ruffled Mrs. Murphy. “ Mr. Murphy and] 
do so very much wish to buy a place, anc 
I thought it just possible she might be 
induced to dispose of hers.” | 

Mr. Trotter quickened into a new life anc 
called his wife ‘‘ Millie!’? She came in won: 
der, wondering what could demand hei 
presence. 

As the three stood there talking ou! 
paper took their picture. The next mornin; 
it was the central figure in the layout of 
page. > ial 
I was not incorrect in assuming tha 
many of the smart set wished to sell out thi 
encumbrances and trappings which the) 
had spent a lifetime in collecting. Mrs 
Murphy was not yet “in society,” but witl _ 
two years of unremitting toil and only on’ 
of open hostility, she was on the way. 

Editor’s Note—The second and concluding pat 
of Mrs. Williams? story will appear in next week’ 
number. : } 


Al Roman Light 
ANY Americans go to Rome, as every 
“body. knows. One day Harry Leo! 

Wilson rushed into a café where Boot! : 
Tarkington was sitting and shouted: “Com 


out quick! There are two Italians on th 
plaza!” 
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Try This 


onderful Phonograph 


TEN DAYS FREE! 


are weak. Tone talks! ‘‘Hearing is Believing.’’ That is why we say, ‘TRY 
THIS WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH TEN DAYS FREE.” Let PERFORM- 
ANCE—not PRICE—be your guide in judging the VANOPHONE. We give 
you the privilege of hearing this remarkable Phonograph—FREE. Mail Coupon below 
or write today for our SPECIAL TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
The 1916 Model GARFORD VANOPHONE PHO- 
NOGRAPH is the latest, most remarkable addition to the 
Phonograph Family —a perfect instrument reproducing 
faultlessly the performances of the world’s greatest ar- 
tists, orators, actors, ministers, story tellers, bands and 
orchestras at the record-smashing low price of $12.00. 
It is a marvel of exact tone reproduction. Tremendous 
demand and enormous factory output make it possible to 
sell this Musical Masterpiece at the truly remarkable low 
price of $12.00. Many people who realize the amazing artistic 
value of the VANOPHONE do not understand how it is 
possible to produce such a wonderful Phonograph at the 


price of $12.00, 
YH YK OW 


The VANOPHONE is the defiberately calculated result 
of a set purpose. It was designed and built with the specific 
idea of supplying the universal demand for a high-class 
Phonograph at a price within the reach of everyone. 

The Garford Manufacturing Company, owning and op- 
erating one of the largest factories of its kind in the world, 
decided that the time had arrived to produce a Phono- 
graph of superlative merit at an absolutely ‘‘bed-rock”’ price. 

The problem was attacked with the powerful, concentrated resources of a concern 
possessing complete scientific and mechanical resources, a vast fund of manufacturing 
experience and unlimited capital. The answer was the wonderful all-metal GARFORD 
Model A VANOPHONE—a Phonograph especially constructed to sell at the low price of 
ere yet unsurpassed in every essential of beautiful, powerful, rich and life-like tone 
quality. 


ONLY 


$12 


($12.50 West of the Rockies) 


Mes description of the VANOPHONE cannot do justice to its real value. Words 


TO DEALERS 


VANOPHONE sale privilege very valuable. 
their applications promptly. 


have created. Shipments F. O. B. Elyria, Ohio. 


HONOGRAPH 


The enormous popular demand for the $12.00 VANOPHONE, daily increasing 
everywhere as a result of our nation-wide advertising campaign, makes an exclusive 
Live Dealers recognize this and are filing 
If you are in position to handle the VANOPHONE in 
your trade territory, write at once for our attractive offer to Druggists, Stationers, 
Hardware Dealers and General Merchants, who are willing to supply the demand we 


The sale of a high-class Phonograph like the GARFORD VANOPHONE at a price as 
low as $12.00 is made possible only by reason of enormous output—a tremendous volume of 
sales—extraordinary resources in the buying of raw material in vast quantities at lowest bed- 
rock prices, and up-to-date mechanical equipment that reduces manufacturing costs to a 
minimum. The Garford Manufacturing Company, in utilizing all these special facilities for 
the reduction of the price of the VANOPHONE to the public, have merely followed the trail 

blazed by many manufacturers of such articles as sewing 
machines, pianos, bicycles, automobiles, etc. 
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The VANOPHONE possesses an irresistible appeal to all 
ages and musical tastes. It educates, entertains and satisfies 
every member of the family—the world’s most successful 
musical instrument for the home. It offers you the greatest 
music, rendered by the greatest exponents of that music. 

The VANOPHONE brings right into your home the 
most famous stars of the stage and musical realms. By the 
aid of this wonderfully fascinating musical instrument you 
can enjoy with your family and friends the world’s greatest 
artists, for the VANOPHONE plays perfectly ANY disc 
record. With this magic entertainer in your home you can 
at an instant’s notice enjoy world-famous bands, Grand 
Opera singers, choirs and orchestras, notable speeches, reci- 
tations and monologues, comic dialogues and “black face”’ 
minstrelsy. Anything and everything in the entire range 
of music and merry making is yours when you possess a 
VANOPHONE., 
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The VANOPHONE is a handsome and attractive all-metal machine, beautifully 
enameled in black and gold. Has an exclusive brake which automatically starts and 
stops the machine (a feature not found on some of the very highest priced phonographs) 
and a new and improved reproducer that reproduces with a clear, bell-like fullness the 
highest as well as lowest tones. All harsh; rasping effects have been entirely overcome 
in this latest musical creation. 

Being an all-metal machine, the VANOPHONE is absolutely free 
from warping, pulling out of shape or damage from dampness, extreme 
heat, cold, etc. It is, of course, practically indestructible and will last a 
lifetime, even with rough usage. Children can operate the VANOPHONE 
without danger of damaging it, as it is free from complications and delicate 
exposed parts. 


Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


We cordially invite every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST to accept our offer of a free test of the VANOPHONE. Just send 
us your name and address on coupon (carefully placing an ‘‘X”’ in the 
little square that interests you), and we will give you a free ten days’ 
demonstration of the VANOPHONE that will enable you to judge for 
yourself the matchless purity, volume and richness of tone, and wonderfully 
exact reproductive ability of this perfect Phonograph. We ask you to 
compare its performance with the highest priced machines and let the test 
be proof of our claims. 


‘12. 


$12.50 WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


VANOPHONE 


Mail Coupon or Write Us a Personal Letter Today 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., 


saa Manufacturers of Highest Grade 
? / Telephone Equipment in the World 


Dept. K ELYRIA, OHIO 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., Dept. K, 


I 
I 


X in (J opposite plan which suits you best. 
on lines below and mail to us. 


Days’ Free Trial. 


in ten days if not satisfactory—you to refund my money. 
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Elyria, Ohio 


You may have a Free Ten Days’ Trial on either of the two plans. Mark 


Write your name and address 
C] Without obligating me to buy, please ship me a VANOPHONE for Ten 


ia Enclosed find $12.00 ($12.50 west of the Rockies), for which please send 
me one VANOPHONE, with privilege of returning same at your expense 


(If you simply wish further particulars and literature regarding the 
VANOPHONE, then just write name and address or send postal request.) 
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These Celebrated Cartoonists and Hosts 
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of Other Famous 


Americans Keep in Good Humor by Smoking TUXEDO ~ 


You know ’em all—the great fun-makers of the daily press—agile-brained a 
Such 
live, virile humans as they just naturally ast have a live, virile pipe-smoke. And so 
they keep their aye humor at the bubbling point by smoking — 


nimble-witted—creators of world-famed characters who put laughter into life! 


Pict as 


2 


All of these men have endorsed 
Tuxedo — because it’s so deliciously 
mild, so mellow and smooth, that 
they can keep their pipes going all 
day long. 

Tuxedo is made of the choicest, rich- 
est Burley leaf grown in Kentucky— 
sun-ripened—then zazure-aged for three 
to five years until it reaches sweet, 
mellow maturity. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


The Perfect Toniee for Pipe 


But it’s the original secret ‘‘Tuxedo 
Process’’ that puts Tuxedo in a class by 
itself. Takes out all bite and irritation, 
and makes Tuxedo delightfully sooth- 
ing to the most sensitive throat and 
tongue. Try Tuxedo for a week—that 
will settle the smoke question for you. 

YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c. 


Convenient, glassine- ai 


Famous green tin, with gold 
moisture- proof pouch . 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 1 Oc 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c. 


nee both him and you in a change of 
bits—lower prices and quicker deliveries 
‘slack times, for instance. as, 
hird, you can train your organization 
meet the peaks with a burst of reserve 
ergy and skill. If you look at peaks from 
at standpoint they may be an advantage 
stead of a handicap, and you would not 
int torun the business without them. If 
2 organization spirit can be roused so that 
surmounts a stiff peak with enthusiasm 
will not have to be so large and unwieldy 
a spiritless organization in the same 
tergency, and, therefore, adjustment in a 
ck period means laying off fewer workers, 
s idle plant, less expense for overhead. 
Man is constantly overcoming the de- 
iencies of his planet to lower his living 
oenses. One of the biggest projects of 
it kind is the steady development of elec- 
¢ transmission systems. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, 
> first system for distributing alternating 
srent was installed, largely an experi- 
ntal scheme, covering a couple of miles. 
fore that, owing to the size of copper 
iductors required for direct current and 
lack of voltage pressure, electricity was 
aost as inflexible as steam when it came 
hitehing power to machinery at a dis- 
ice—direct current could be transmitted 
y short distances, at heavy cost. To- 
y alternating current is being trans- 
‘ted hundreds of miles, at pressures of 
bundred and fifty thousand volts. 
dlectric-power plants are steadily reach- 
out for more territory and the great 
nsmission systems are being interlinked. 
e more territory that can be interlinked, 
» evener the load, because all the differ- 
| peaks and valleys of different localities 
lindustries tend to counteract and level 
ch other. 
(he cost of a peak is shown in figures for 
- largest central-station system in New 
tk City. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
current used in a year can be generated 
fifty per cent of the apparatus main- 
aed. To supply the remaining three per 
t the apparatus has to be doubled. 
Vhen this interlinking of transmission 
tems has gone a bit farther it will be 
sible to shift the costly peak and valley 
1s of our cities. For instance, Buffalo’s 
2k is an hour faster than Chicago’s. 
‘en current can be transmitted between 
_two cities the peak demand of Chicago 
cories, shops and office buildings can be 
ormeshed with the peak of Buffalo to a 
se extent, and thus generating plants 
ed up to the greatest requirements can 
xept usy several hours longer each day. 
sineers predict that this development will 
on until peaks and valleys are counter- 
2d on a national scale. 
susiness has a tendency to get tuned up 
che bad habits of our planet, and suffers 
Na seasonal twist that makes costly 
ks and valleys. The twist is accepted as 
voidable, and tolerated year after year, 
’n probably it could be straightened out 
a little intelligent teamwork. 


f 


Leveling the Motor Trade 


‘he automobile business started off with 
‘sort of twist, and only now is the twist 
ig straightened. Automobiles are sold 
‘fly in spring and summer, when the 
‘Ss Is green and the roads are good. The 
ie of sales comes in July. But automo- 
‘S are manufactured mostly in fall, win- 
aindearly spring, causing two production 
ks that are not correctly balanced on 
sales peak. Because cars must be made 
dvance in large numbers, and carried 
' the selling season, there is a costly gap 


handicap worse by their practice of 
/Sing-out radically new models every 
. Prospective buyers always wanted to 
' to 'see what the latest idea in buzz- 
jons was to be, and the announcement 
'w models was so ill-timed that all the 
demand was concentrated and thrown 
' the already towering sales peak. In 
jot years, however, steps have been 
n to level the peaks and fill up the val- 
__ Fewer changes are made in the new 
els from year to year. They are an- 
iced at more favorable times. Win- 
lriving is on the increase, with better 
and better roads. One of the latest 
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good tendencies is the making of cars with 
convertible tops, so they can be used both 
summer and winter. 

All business is subject to fluctuations 
pretty much in the degree that it is linked 
to the seasons. Probably none is more 
handicapped in that way than farming. But 
there is a steady improvement in every 
industry, because invention and improve- 
ment are constantly being directed to peak 
problems. Farming itself has been made 
vastly more stable the past generation 
by cold storage, canning, evaporating and 
food preservation generally, and is now 
reaching out for export trade in perishables 
to the same end. 

Every seasonal peak is susceptible of 
some improvement, even if it affects a 
little business run by one man. A young 
fellow in the Middle West bought a coal 
yard. It cost him four thousand dollars, 
and the purchase frightened his parents, 
for they furnished the money. To round 
out the price it was necessary to draw out 
their savings for old age and mortgage their 
home, and they had good reason to be 
anxious, for if that boy failed with that coal 
yard it meant the poorhouse for father and 
mother. 


Coal and Ice Hand in Hand 


When the son got fairly into the swing 
of his coal yard he found that he had em- 
barked in a business that was active only 
in fall and winter. But he set to work to 
overcome this handicap, and the first thing 
he did was to canvass the town for coal 
orders in early summer, when business 
usually went to pieces. He offered to fill 
bins and cellars at reduced prices in hot 
weather. This was possible because coal 
was cheaper then, and also because keeping 
his men and teams busy in the dull-season 
resulted in lower overhead costs. To make 
things still more attractive to customers he 
filled their bins in summer and let them pay 
next fall, borrowing money from the bank 
to finance the trade. 

This paid so well that he looked into 
other summer possibilities, and did some- 
thing that coal men are now doing every- 
where—went into the ice business. For 
years and years the coal dealer and ice- 
man have each been struggling with half a 
business, hampered by seasonal conditions, 
maintaining costly plants and delivery sys- 
tems that are busy only half the year. 
Now they are getting together, buying each 
other out and overcoming the peaks and 
valleys. 

Electric-light companies are also turning 
to ice to find relief from summer depres- 
sion. The peak of their demand for current 
is in winter, when days are short, and in 
summer they have to find ways of keeping 
the plant busy. Ice is one of the best 
summer lines, and they either make it 
themselves, selling to the public, or sup- 
ply current or exhaust steam to other peo- 
ple operating ice-making and refrigerating 
plants. Where artificial ice is made with 
electric current it is possible greatly to 
reduce delivery costs, for it can be produced 
in establishments scattered over a city, a 
mile or two apart, and delivered to cus- 
tomers with the least hauling and delay. 

One of the most interesting cases of a 
peak problem being solved by improved 
equipment is found in the New York sub- 
way. This system had to meet such a 
demand for transportation in the busy 
hours morning and evening that it is to-day 
carrying about three times as many pas- 
sengers as it was originally designed to 
carry. In seven years it has transported a 
number equal to the population of the 
earth without losing a passenger by acci- 
dent; and to stand with watch in hand 
timing the trains at the peak of traffic is a 
little terrifying, for trains run only ninety 
seconds apart. 

To increase the facilities, subway en- 
gineers figured on lengthening trains from 
eight cars to ten, extending station plat- 
forms, and running at greater speeds. When 
the whole scheme was laid bare a strange 
pivotal problem emerged: If trains were to 
be run at sixty miles an hour instead of 
forty, on short stretches between stations, 
some better way of stopping them had to 
be found. The air brakes in use at that 
time would do the work, but so roughly 
that passengers would be thrown off their 
feet—if that were possible to passengers 
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An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man Who Seems to Have Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


cae! is no longer any occasion to go 
hunting for the Spring of Eternal Youth. 
What Ponce de Leon failed to discover in his 
world-famous mission, ages ago, seems to 
have been brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco business man. He can prove it, 
too, right in his own person. 


At 50 he was partially bald. Today he has a 
thick head of hair, although it 
is white. At 50 his eyes were 
weak. Today theyareas strong 
as when he wasa child. At50 he 
was a worn-out, broken-down, 
decrepit old man. Today he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete, and as young as 
the average man of 35. 


All this he has accomplished 
by some very simple and 
gentle exercises which he prac- 
tices for about ten minutes 
before arising in the morning. 
Yes, the exercises are taken in 
bed, peculiar as this may seem. 


As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenat- 
ing a weak, middle-aged body 
into a robust old one, and he 
says what he hasaccomplished, 
anyone can accomplish by the 
application of the same meth- 
ods, and so it would seem. All 
of which puts the Dr. Osler 
theory to shame. 


There isn’t room here to go 
into a lengthy description of 
Mr. Bennett’s methods for the 
restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old age. All of 
this he tells himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention.”’ This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and 
his experiences, and contains 
complete instructions. for those who wish to 
put his health and youth building methods 
to their own use. It is a wonderful book. 

.. It is a book that every man 
: and woman who is desirous of 
ey TeMaining young after passing 
thefiftieth,sixtieth,seventieth, 
s and, as Mr. Bennett firmly 
believes, the one hundredth 
milestone of life, should read. 


Partial Contents 


Some idea of the field covered 
by the author may be gained 
by the following topics: Old 
Age, Its Cause; How to Pre- 
vent It; The Will in Exercis- 
ing; Exercisingin Bed—shown 
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Sanford Bennett at 74 


“NOTHING DOING 


If you have occasional spare hours on your hands which 
you would like to convert into money let us tell you how it 
can be done. There’s no expense to you. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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by fifteen pages of illustration. Sun, Fresh Air 
and Deep Breathing for Lung Development; 
TheSecret of Good Digestion ; How I Strength- 
ened My Eyes; Internal Cleanliness; External 
Cleanliness; The Hair; The Obese Abdomen; 
The Rejuvenation of the Face, Throat and 
Neck; The Skin, and scores of other experi- 
ence chapters of vital interest. 


How You Can Get This Book 


. “Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 
tion”’ with its 400 pages, profusely 
illustrated and handsomely bound 
in cloth, contains as much material 
as many books selling for $3.00 or 
more. By special arrangement with 
the publishers of Physical Culture, 
the leading and most practical 
health magazine of the day, it is now 
possible for you to secure a year's 
subscription to Physical Culture— 
12 big numbers—each copy contain- 
ing over 100 pages of interesting 
and instructive information akin to 
the development of health, strength 
and vitality, together with Sanford 
Bennett’s big book, for only $2.00, 
The subscription price of Physical 
Culture alone is $1.50. So you are 
getting a rare bargain. 


Don’t Send Any 


Money 
Before committing yourself in any 
way, however, the publishers will 


send you ‘“‘Old Age—Its Cause and 
Prevention,”’ together with the cur- 
rent issue of Physical Culture, on 
approval without deposit. Then, if 
after examination in your own home 
you feel you can afford to be without 
this library of vital practical youth 
and health-achieving knowledge, 
send the book back within five day's 
after its receipt and you will owe 
nothing. If you decide to keep the 
book and become a subscriber to 
Physical Culture, send your check 
for $2.00 and you will receive the 
magazine regularly for a year. There 
are no strings to this offer. No 
money is required in advance. 
Merely fill out and mail the cou- 
pon, and by return post “Old Age— 
Its Cause and Prevention”’ and 
the current issue of Physical 
Culture will reach you. 


For having helped solve y; 
the problem of perpetual oy 


youth during life, the world owes Sanford / 

Bennett a vote of thanks. Of course 7 

there are those who will scoff at the 6,7 snd 
idea, but the real wise men and a Sanford 
women among those who hear of 7 Bennett's 
Sanford Bennett and his return 7 book— 
to youth, will most certainly oF “Old Age— 
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a’ Prevention,"’ 

and the current 
number of Physi- 


investigate further, and at 
least acquire a knowledge of 

his methods. This the pub- a 
lishers allow you to do 4 cal Culture prepaid. 
without cost or obliga- 4’,° I will either remail 


tion through their ‘‘send @, the book within five 
no mene offer. But 0, days after receipt and 


are c ©, owe you nothing, or will 
it is advisable to 4, send $2.00 in payment for 
mail the coupon «@7 the book andafull year's sub- 


today because Ag/ scription to Physical Culture. 
this unusual _“7 


no-risk offer is Name 

is liable to / 

be with- & Adare us ye 
drawn a City __State. 

any mo- / Mail to: Physical Culture Publishing Co. 
ment. / 3302 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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As the thermometer shifts 
you can change from a cold 
to a warm weather car—or 
back again 


N 
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Suppose you have a very warm week, as in 
the early days of Spring last year. Take 
off the side panels. If the temperature 
drops sharply — put them on again. 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com- 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DoopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Thrift 


made aman of him 


12 years ago a POST boy in New 
Hampshire. 


Started earning while in grammar school. 
Received numerous Curtis prize awards. 
Earned and saved $1100 in 614 years. 
Thus paid his way through college. 


Then Asst. Director Y. M. C. A., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Now teaching in High School, Weiser, 
Idaho. 


Frank Bitomske, of Idaho 


HOUSANDS of boys are today earning and saving by the 
Curtis Plan. Without interference with school duties they are 
obtaining business experience and sound training in salesmanship. 


For Master Salesmen in the Curtis League we guarantee to find 


good salaried positions. One thousand of the largest firms and cor- 
porations in the country have registered applications for our Master 
Salesmen. Upon request we will send full particulars. 


Vocational Section, Box 258, The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York! So the air-brake engineers were 
called. in, and they developed something 
quite new in their line to fit the need. 

The old type of air brake was controlled 
as well as operated by pneumatic pressure. 
Air pressure is a little tardy in running 
back through the different cars on a train, 
and that makes for slack, which results in 
rough braking. A new type of electric 
control was designed which applied the 
brakes evenly on each car at the same 
instant. Braking was gentle, the time of 
stopping was cut down one-half, a shorter 
emergency stop made possible, the distance 
between safety signals decreased, and the 
capacity of the subway greatly increased, 
with marked economy in operating expenses. 

This woke railroaders to the importance 
of good brakes in saving money on operat- 
ing expenses, and some decided economies 
in transportation have lately been effected 
along that line. Engineers have recently 
made a still more interesting improvement 
in equipping new Brooklyn subways. 

There is an important ratio between the 
weight of a train and the amount of brake 
pressure necessary to stop it. The train 
that pulls into a station almost empty, and 
leaves with a hundred tons of people added, 
will, in order to give the best results, require 
different brake pressure when it stops again. 
Under the newest system the passengers 
who enter each car on the train are weighed 
at each station, and the braking pressure 
automatically adjusted to the weight when 
the doors are shut. That gives smooth 
braking all along the line, no matter how 
many people get on or off. 

A Western state was building roads. 
Large quantities of cement were needed. 
There is a time of year when cement 
concerns work hardly fifty per cent of their 
capacity. Thestate highway commissioners 
offered cash contracts for cement at that 
valley period, and by increasing the output 
of the lowest bidders twenty-five to forty 
per cent, reducing costly overhead charges, 
got the stuff at astonishingly low prices. 


The Twin Peaks in Real Estate 


Every one of our big cities has two real- 
estate peaks each year that badly need 
trimming. These are the renting seasons, 
May and October. The landlord putting 
up a new apartment house or office building 
hurries to have it ready for renting the 
first of May or October, when space is most 
readily leased as a matter of habit. This 
puts seasonal pressure on the building 
trades at one time and makes them slack at 
another.. The same pressure is felt by the 
moving-van men, the telephone company, 
the furniture dealers, the decorators. 
Everywhere there is high cost, delay, hurry, 
scamping and general demoralization. The 
fever of the renting seasons is caught by 
tenants who want to move, and there is 
much robbing of tenants among landlords. 
It is only lately that real-estate men are 
beginning to see that this whole trouble 
is rooted in the purely artificial renting 
seasons, and are taking steps to promote 
all-year-round renting and moving. 

The last day of June is a significant day 
in railroad maintenance work—even fate- 
ful, for at that time repairs to track and 
roadbed should be going full blast. But in 
many cases the work hangs fire, and there 
is uncertainty and suspense. The annual 
report is impending, and every dollar of 
outgo is closely’ watched to help the showing 
of results. One authority estimates that 
false economy at this season costs our rail- 
roads between twenty and thirty million 
dollars yearly. That much might be saved 
by better planning. When the situation 
is investigated a bad planetary habit is 
found—the fiscal year. For some reason 
most business transactions are based on the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June. 
Nobody knows why. There is no real rea- 
son. Business men who find the fiscal year 
eating into efficiency are beginning to think 
about abolishing it for peak-and-valley 
reasons. 

Business is full of such fluctuations. As 
it plots its curves of production, trade and 
traffic, they stand out sharply and demand 
improvement. Business is steadily leveling 
them off. The ideal curve would be one 
that did not fluctuate at all—a straight line 
of profitable activity for everybody through 
the year. This is not attainable. But it is 
possible to take the high point off many of 
the peaks and fill in lots of the valleys. 
That is what business is doing to-day. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 


James H. Collins. The second will appear in an 
early number. 
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She 
Has 
Thirty-Two Serva 


and yet she is not rich, ea 
in health, happiness and in | 
ing admired by others. 


Your thirty-two teeth will serve 
you as well as do those of th 
girl in the picture if you 
your dentist twice a year 2 
three times a day use 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT = 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp 
today for a gener- 
ous trial package 
of either Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


I, W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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SA ABILITY WANTED 


Largest concern in its line wants additional men| 
National advertising creates leads to build a profitabl: : 
local trade furnishing sanitary equipment to sewerles 
homes, schools and factories. . ee 
Best made—sells for $50—commission attractive 
Representatives making $2,000 to $3,000 yearly. Rij 
or auto an advantage. me 
Only men of standing sought. Selling experienc| 
desirable but not essential. Your opportunity 7 
make money—a permanent connection. Tell abou 
yourself—write immediately. 


KAUSTINE CO., 1074C. Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N.Y 
Take your time in the selection of : 


Ditzler Automobile Colors 3 p> ‘ 


Sixty handsome colors—many new shades—mounted 

on celluloid, together with transparent celluloid cuts 

of Limousine, Coupé, -Electric, Touring Car and 

Roadster, through which you can tell just how your 
car will look when painted in any of the colors shown 
all packed in neat carton with pamphlet giving com 

plete directions for specifications, painting and re 

painting, sent to any address prepaid on receipt 0 

$2.00, check, stamps, currency or money-order, vay 

Ditzler Color Co., 20 West Baltimore Ave. % 
Detroit, Michigan __ by 


aves Your Eyes; 


Eye-strain comes so gradually you may 
realize the danger until your eyes are ie 


Ie 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE. 
Gives you safety and comfort too. Should b £ 
worn by every indoor worker. eS 
Should be on sale by your stationer, opticia! 
or druggist, but if not, order of us | 

25¢ prepaid anywhere. 
Featherweight Eyeshade Company, Dept. B, Mer 


Copy This Sketch 


Illustratorsand cartoonists make $20 to$125 
per week. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent. Fifteen years’ successful work iq 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies . 
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me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6cinstampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. shh 


TRS 
WONG 


Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that make: 
ordering by mail as easy and satisfactory as if selected in ahaa 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHI? 


We make everything in the Riding: 

MAK Gallery and Carousselle Line, from * 
BIG smallest to the highest i 

hundreds of dollars daily. a 
MONEY ing, easiest running and n 

tractive line manufactured 

for catalog and particulars. 4 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement 
192 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New 
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\ K he manufacturers are equipping their cars with the 


best accessories and features obtainable, regardless of 


the general tendency to reduce the price of cars. 


Dodge Brothers, makers of the Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
first used a pressure feed gasoline system on their cars last year. 
But after carefully watching the success and progress of the 
Stewart Vacuum System they quickly realized its many advan- 


_ tages, with the result that it will be standard equipment on their 
~ entire 1916 output. 


Last year the Hudson Motor Car Co. placed the gasoline sup- 
ply tank in the cowl, but, in line with their policy of giving the 
best in motor car equipment, they noted the unqualified success 
of the Stewart Vacuum System, and are now installing it on their 


“Super-Six’’ models, although the cost is greater than the old 
method. 


The Studebaker Corporation built their cars last year with 
the gasoline supply tank in the cowl. But their Series 17 for 
1916 will all be equipped with the Stewart Vacuum System. 
They willingly have gone to this greater expense 


to give their users the best in accessories and 
features. 


_ Today more than 53% of all cars made are 
equipped with the Stewart Vacuum System. 
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Gasoline System 


Positive, automatic, even 
gasoline feed under all con- 
ditions. Quickly installed 
on any car—old or 
new. Complete . 
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STUDEBAKER 


Thousands of owners of old cars are daily replacing their 
old gasoline feed systems with the Stewart Vacuum System, 
which assures a positive, even flow of gasoline to the carburetor 
under all conditions of weather and grade. It does not force 
the gasoline through wastefully, but provides just the proper 
feed to the carburetor, effecting a saving of from 10% to 15% in 
gasoline consumption per mile. 


The success of the Stewart Vacuum System is duplicated by 
all Stewart Products to the extent that over 1,700,000 motorists 
are now using one or more Stewart Products on their cars. 


Car owners realize that in purchasing Stewart Products their 
use is backed up by a most liberal guarantee, and a string of 
Service Stations over the whole country that give real service. 


Car buyers should insist on buying cars equipped with Stewart 
Products. They then know that the car manufacturer has not 
skimped but that he has paid more for the accessories on his car 
in order to give his buyers the very best. Any Stewart Product 
on a car is practically a guarantee of that car’s quality. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


60 Branches and Service Stations in all large 
motoring centres. 
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Now for 
a Really 
Sanitary Toilet 


THE SATURDAY 


A clean, apparently spotless bowl doesn’t 
always mean a strictly sanitary bowl. 


The hidden trap must be reached, thor- 


oughly cleaned and kept clean. 


Sani-Fiush 


will do it without any dipping of water or scrub- 


bing. 


It's an easy way. Just sprinkle a little 


Sani-Flush into the bowl every few days. This 


patented cleanser is for this purpose only and it 


fills the bill thoroughly. 
25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani-Flush or 
can get it quickly; or write us a card giving 
your dealer's name and we will have you 
supplied. Try Sani-Flush at our risk— 
money back if it fails to do as we claim. 
Sani-Flush should be used wherever 


there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS The Trap 
COMPANY 
reaches, cleans, 


168 Walnut Street,Canton,Ohio keeps clean. 


that Sani-Flash \ 


A $5000.00 Man atthe Ageof25 


Courtright Hawley, of North Dakota, is a Saturday Evening Post 


2? 


tans 


He believes that every red-blooded American should be a Post 


subscriber, and he says so whenever and wherever he can. 


His enthusiasm pays. 
that he secured during 1915. 


His business is permanent and dependable. 
friends. 


He made over $4000 on the subscription orders 


The Post makes lasting 
Orders are renewed year after year and the same commission 


and salary is paid on a renewal subscription as on a new one. 
By taking care of his 1916 renewals, Mr. Hawley will make $5000 in 


salary and commission. 


He started, as you can start today, by giving an hour a day of his spare 
time to taking care of the neighborhood demand for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

Write to The Curtis Publishing Company, Agency Division, Box 
261, Independence Square, Philadelphia, and ask for our booklet. ‘* The 


Way To An Independent Income.’ 


WE WILL BUY YOUR SPARE TIME 
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(Concluded from Page 10) 


A great city editor is seldom taken by 

surprise, but when such a thing happens 
he endeavors to hide the fact. Warren 
blinked his eyes—once. The next instant 
he was speaking quietly, courteously, and 
as he spoke he laid his hand on thestranger’s 
arm. ' 
“T’m the man you have been looking 
for,” said he; “but this is no place to discuss 
private matters—too many people coming 
and going. Nowif you’ll just step into my 
private office, where we can be comforta- 
ble 

“f Certainly,” “With 
pleasure.” 

An hour later Warren came out into the 
city room, closing the door of his office 
behind him. 

“Oh, Caley!’ he called. 

Caley weighed two hundred pounds, all 
of which was bone, meat and sinew, and in 
other ways he was none the worse for a 
postgraduate course in football. He was 
also a man to be trusted in pinches. 

“T’ve got a lunatic in my office, Caley; 
but he’s harmless 

“‘Good news!’ said the former halfback. 
‘Shall I throw him out?” 

“No. He’s to be your guest until the 
morning papers have gone to press. Then 
bring him back here and we'll turn him 
over to the police. Understand?” 

“There’s a story in him, boss?” 

“A sockdolager of a story; but don’t 
mention that part of it to a soul and don’t 
let him talk about it. Take him to dinner 
somewhere, give him an auto ride after- 
ward; but, whatever happens, bring him 
back here at two o’clock. He thinks he’s 
coming back to have a talk with me. Keep 
him amused—and draw what expense 
money you need from the cashier.” 

“Fair enough. Is—is there a chance 
that he might have a rod on him?”’ 

Warren patted his coat pocket. 

“He had a gun when he came in, but I 
persuaded him to give it to me. Come 


said the man. 


| along and be introduced.” 


“Mr. Schultz,” said the city editor, 
“this is my friend, Mr. Caley, of whom I 


told you. He will entertain you in my 
stead. I’d like to go myself, but I expect 
to be busy.” 


“Business before pleasure, always,” 
said Schultz. ‘‘I’ll see you later.”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” said Warren heartily. 
“T shall expect you.” 

After they had gone Warren sent for 
Carruthers, his assistant. 

“Take charge for a while,’ said he, 
“because I’m going to be busy. And send 
a boy in with a typewriter, will you?” 

Carruthers stared. 

“Don’t you want a stenographer?” he 
asked. 

“No. There’s a story I’d like to write 
myself. I guess I haven’t forgotten how to 
pound a mill.” 

“Just as you say,” laughed Carruthers. 


Iv 


T EIGHT o’clock Lee Dixon marched 

into Warren’s office, a long black cigar 

in the corner of his mouth and confidence in 
his heart. 

The big city editor was glancing over 
some proof sheets. He rammed them into 
a pigeonhole as he looked up. 

“Well? How did it pan out?” 

“Bully!” said Dixon. ‘It took a lot of 
legwork, but I’ve found the neighborhood. 
Three people can swear they heard a single 
shot fired about ten o’clock on the night 
before the Shields murder. I’ve even got 
the dog spotted. If this much of Lorenzi’s 
story is true, why ain’t every word of it 
true?’ 

“That’s the line to take,” said Warren. 

“How much space can I have?” 

“All you want,’ was the astonishing 
reply. ‘‘Write it for what you think it’s 
worth.” 

Now this would have satisfied some re- 
porters; Dixon was of the variety that 
stretches an inch into an ell. 

“T ought to get a by-line,” said he, well 
knowing that signed articles very seldom 
appeared in the Sphere. “In a way it’s 
coming to me. I dug up this story, Jumbo, 
all by my little lonely, and it’s the biggest 
thing that has cracked round here in 
months. There’s a lot of human interest 
in that poor Dago. . . . Say, can’t I 
have a by-line?”’ 

“Sign it if you want to,” said the city 
editor, reaching for the proofs. 


Dixon walked back to his d 
every pulse leaping. A signed 
story in the Sphere! It was*the 


saw the screaming type, and veo 
saw the words: “By Lee Dixon,’ 


town journalists take notice < 
“Who is this Dixon person and 
he ever tend bar?’ 

And then gradually he beg: 
opening paragraph of a maste: 
destroyed seven pages of copy pz 
that vision took definite and ¢ 
shape. 

Ambition is not alone for 
hearted and generous. A mean 
know pride of achievement 
glow that comes with the cons 
work well done, and Lee Di 
almost human under that ge 
He worked as he had never wo 
newspaper story before—work 
future rating depended on the 


that he did not own a book of 
to facilitate the expression of 
assist in literary composition. 
And it was a literary compositi 
it went everything that Lee Di 
learned in word-carpentry. Into 
his whole small soul—not much of 
as souls go, but all he had—and © ort | 
man may give no more than he own 
At eleven-thirty Dixon completed 
ful reading of what he had written a 
compelled to admit that it was be’ 
good. As he gathered up the 
started for Warren’s office he to id h 


stand that big stiff on his head; all h 
said to the city editor was: 
: ‘i Want to look at this before it’s ine! 
in? ” 

“Good story, is it?” 

“T hate to talk about myself, Jumbo, 
said Dixon with a smirk; “but cast you 
eye over it—that’s all! Give a look = 
Hello! |What’s the idea of keeping 
loaded gun on your desk?” 

“Oh, that?’ Warrén picked up a a 
barreled revolver and turned it over in hi 
hands. ‘I’m just keeping it until 4 
police get here.” 

“The police?’”’ 

“Yes. They’ll want it for evidence.” 

“BWvidence against who?’ ‘ 

“Against Schultz.” 

* “Who’ s Schultz? Never even heard « 
im.’ 

“Likely not. He’s the man who kille i 
Shields, and this is the thirty-eight — 
The rest of the speech was lost in th | 
bellow ee a man who felt solid earth sinkin 

under h 

st Don’ t t yell at me like that,” said Parre ; 
calmly. ‘‘I don’t like it. In case you war 
to know any more I have here Schulty 
confession. I believe all the points at 
covered; they ought to be—I wrote ce 
story myself. eS 

He picked up the proof sheets ale 
handed them to Dixon, who dashed ther 
to the floor. His voice rose in an anguishe 
howl: 

“You—you knew about this whenI cam — 
in! The story was in type already! Yo. 
knew that, with the real murderer grabbet 
the Lorenzi end was cold! You knew thal 
didn’t you?” 

“You might give me credit for that mue 
intelligence.” 

And Warren smiled. It was the smil 
that sent Dixon raving up and down th 
room like a madman. 

“You—you let me work my head off 0: 
a story you didn’t intend to print! 

Best story I ever wrote! . : | 
bulled me along with that stuff about | 
by-line! . ~ You—dammit, you ha: 
the inside all the time and you let me a 7 
a sucker out of myself! Why? Why? " 

“Ah, now you're getting to the point! ( 
said the city editor sweetly. “Do you Tt 
call that you had an inside once—on t 
Bishop Harkness story?” ; 

“But that was twenty years ag: 
wailed Dixon. 

Warren chuckled. 

“You called:me Jumbo last night—an' 
that reminded me that the elephant 1 pev 
forgets!”’ : 


The Delicious Tang of 


the Fresh Lemon Flavor 


vod lemons, used as they can be used, 
a wealth of culinary possibilities. 


/hat Shall I Serve Today” is thus an- 
ed in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
mon juice instead of vinegar on salads 
egetables adds the connoisseur-touch 
vamous chefs employ. Lemon-flavored 
‘tts—lemon cakes, puddings and pies— 
‘elcomed by all men. 

¢ lemon flavor in apple sauce and in 
1 sago or rice makes these plain dishes 
appealing. Lemons served with tea, 
a garnish for meats, game and fish, 


gives tempting zest to scores of dishes 


act as an appetizing aid to digestion. 
In fact lemon juice used in cooking im- 
proves practically all foods and lends to 
each a greater measure of healthfulness. 
Put lemon juice in the water in which you 
boil the cheaper cuts of meat, to better the 
flavor and make the meat more tender. 
Use lemons in preparing other cooked 
fruits to gain the lemon flavor and preserve 
the true fruit color. 
Try the dishes suggested in this adver- 
tisement. Use Sunkist lemons for their con- 
venience and flavor. 


California 


Sunkist 


Practically Seedless Lemons 


cist lemons are practically seedless, juicy, 
vored, and of a beautiful, bright, waxy ap- 
ice. They are picked and handled under 
|y conditions, and shipped in tissue wrap- 
clean, Sunkist lemons and oranges from 


California are sold by first-class dealers every- 
where at the same retail prices asked for ordi- 
nary lemons. 

Write for free book, “Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” 


containing charming orange and lemon recipes. 


LEMON SHORT-CAKE 


24 cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 4 eggs, | cup milk, 
3% cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking powder. 
p p 


Method: Cream butter, add sugar and yolks of eggs well 
beaten. Mix and sift four and baking powder, and add alter- 
nately with milk to first mixture. Beat well—add flavoring and 
stiffy beaten whites. Bake in round layer cake pans. Put lemon 
filling between layers and cover top with lemon icing. 

Lemon Filling: | quart water, 5 lemons, 3/2 ounces cornstarch, 

pound sugar, 5 yolks of eggs, 2 ounces butter. 

Method: Beat yolks of eggs until light; mix the sugar and 
cormstarch together. Add the boiling water slowly. Cook 10 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add the mixture to the yolks, cook 
in double boiler until egg thickens, add butter and lemon. Cool 
the mixture thoroughly, and a short time before serving use it to 
put between layers. 

Lemon Icing: 2 egg whites; 2 cups confectioner’s sugar, 
| tablespoon lemon juice. 


LEMON CREAM RICE 


Y cup rice, 3 cups milk, / cup sugar, grated rind 
of 4% lemon, 1 Vy tablespoons lemon juice, 34 teaspoon 
salt, yolks of 2 eggs, whites of 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar, 4 teaspoon lemon juice. 

Pick over rice, cover with cold water and soak over night. 
Drain, put in double boiler, add milk and cook until rice is soft. 
Add sugar, lemon rind, lemon juice, salt and egg yolks slightly 
beaten. Cook until mixture thickens. Turn into buttered pud- 
ding dish and cool. Beat whites of eggs until stiff and add, gradu- 
ally, 4 tablespoons powdered sugar and I tablespoon lemon juice. 
Cover top of pudding with this meringue and bake in moderate 
oven until light brown. Serve with or without strawberry sauce. 


LEMON QUEENS 


Y2 cup butter, | cup sugar, grated rind and juice 
of Y lemon, 4 eggs, 1% cups flour, 4 teaspoon 
salt, Y% teaspoon soda. Cream butter, add sugar 
gradually, then slightly beaten eggs, rind and juice of 
lemon. Sift dry ingredients together and add to mix- 
ture. Bake in small tins about 25 minutes and serve 
with lemon sauce. 

Lemon Sauce: Cream ¥2 cup butter, add gradually | cup 
powdered sugar, and beat until light; add the whites of 2 eggs, 
one at a time, beating steadily. When about ready to serve, set 
the saucepan containing sauce in boiling water over the fire; 
add % cup of lemon juice and 4 cup of boiling water and stir 
until creamy. Remove to cooler dish and serve at once. The 
flavor of lemon will be heightened by grating a little of the yel- 
low rind into the butter and sugar. 


Ask for and Save the Tissue Wrappers 
for Beautiful Silverware (448) 


IFORNIA F RUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE Rover’ Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A87, 139 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Puff your 
way into: 
the joys of 


On the reverse side of this tidy 


red tin you willread: ‘‘Process 
Patented July 30th, 1907,” 


which has made three men ES sir puff away like 
smoke pipes where one ? is 
smoked before! you never did know 


what tobacco bite and 
parch meant! For Prince Albert is freed from 
bite and parch by a patented process controlled 
| _ exclusively by us. P. A.’s served up to you with- 
| out-a-wrinkle! For you to smoke away on 
as though your middle name was jimmypipe! 


Prince Albert tests-out-true as these words listen 
to your smokeappetite! Been liberating tongues 
and throats better than six years, now—and 
will free yours no matter how much you 
think you can’t smoke a pipe! Because, 
Prince Albert is made to do that thing! 
Made to put pipes into men’s mouths 
—and keep them there! Made to 
create tobacco content where it 
never existed before! 


|. Tell yourself this bunch of 
|  smoke-sunshine-news, for Prince 
_ Albert will do for you what it 
has done for thousands of men, 
not only in the States, but all 
over the world! 


Get this Prince Albert pipe-peace 
message, you men who “‘retired”’ 
from the pipe game;- you who 
never have known its joy’us 
solace! Because, you have a 
lot of smoke pleasure due 
you quick as you pack- 
your-pipe-with- 
P. A. and make 
fire! My, whata 
fierce lot of lost 
time you have to ‘ 
make up! J | “7 


Prince Albert awaits your cheery 
everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red 


R. Js REYNOLDS bagay eenry tee ee 10e; /handbome 
ound an alf-poun in humidors— 

TOBACCO CoO. vd cathat eletase, pound crystal-glass 

. humidor with sponge-moistener top that 
Winston-Salem, N.C. keeps the tobacco in such fine-fettle. 
Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


DRAWN BY 
PHILIP BOILEAU 


AUGUSTA’S BRIDGE-—By John Taintor Foote 
PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE-By Albert J. Beveridge 


Where Engine 


Failure — 
~ Means Death 


Valve-in-Head | 


Motors 
Prevail — 


‘Lhe air-scouts 80 about their work 
in planes shot through space by valve- 


in-head engines. They can trust their lives 
and their missions to nothing, less than what they 
believe is the surest, most powerful form of motor. 


The enemy planes in the air and the special air- 
ship guns from the earth are vigilant. A journey 
through the air, hazardous enough because of 
storms or contrary air currents, is rendered far 
more perilous by the exacting conditions and 
extraordinary dangers of war. 


In war planes, in racing, motor boats, on the speed- 
way, valve-in-head motors are demonstrating, the 
claims made by Buick owners. 


Valve-in-head is not all of Buick sturdiness. But 
it fitly symbolizes the character of the car. What 
valve-in-head is among motors Buick is amon3 cars. 


For 1916—sixes exclusively—Buick at its best. 


Despite our lower price we guarantee 1916 Buicks 
contain more drop forgings, better upholstery, 
better paint and finish—reater quality through- . 
out than any previous models, Buick cars are” 
furnished complete to the smallest detail. - 


Regardless of the car you buy or the price you 
pay, nowhere can you get better value. 


Roadsters and Touring Cars, Coupes and Inside-Drive Sedans 


Catalogue and detailed specifications furnished on request 
Samples on exhibition in all principal cities 


Buick Motor Company Branches in all 


Pioneer Builders of principal cities 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Flint, Michigan 


Dealers everywhere 
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That Yé//-to-do Feeling 


T’S Big Ben for the man who 
likes to kick off the covers be- 
fore the last call for breakfast. 

Who enjoys a splash in the tub— 
a comfortable shave—a hot break- 
fast—a few minutes with his family. 


It’s Big Ben for the man who likes to 
take it easy on the way to work —to know 
the well-to-do feeling of ample time. 


Who likes to have a little while to himself to 
set things right before tackling the day’s work. 


Western 
La Salle. Ill. U.S.A. 


It’s Big Ben for you, to let you know the joy of 
unhurried mornings and well started days. 

Big Ben is seven inches tall, well built, hand- 
some, punctual. 


He has a great, big, easily-read dial—a cheerful, deep- 
toned voice — large, comfortable winding keys—a light run- 
ning movement with watchlike escapement — an alarm that calls 
steadily for five minutes or intermittently for ten. 

For light sleepers, there’s Baby Ben—a quarter size re- 
production of Big Ben, 31% inches tall—keeps the same good 
time, calls the same punctual way, a handy clock for the 
traveling bag, the desk or the dressing table, or any place where 
the combination of attractiveness, dependability and small size 
is desired. 


Each is six times factory timed and tested. At your jeweler’s, price 
$2.50 in the United States, $3.00 in Canada. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if your jeweler does not stock them. 


Clock. Co 


Makers of Westclox 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
A reproduction of The Style Book cover 


The Style Book for Spring 


OU’LL have to see it if you want to know what's the correct thing to 
wear, the new ideas in fashions for men and young men are well illustrated in it. 


ESRI IE 


Send your name now for a copy; ready about March 1 


Look 1n the store window for ihis picture in color 
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i-'T WAS something of a coincidence that 
! Augusta and I were born at precisely the same 
hour on precisely the same day. It pleased 
both families, so I have been told, to couple 
_ during infancy in romantic 
‘eculations. We were thrown 
gether by smirking nursemaids 
aen we could barely toddle. 
ar childhood was afflicted by 
ejeers of playmates. In spite 
‘allthis we became inseparable. 
_ As far back as I can remem- 
jr I counted on Augusta. I 
arned to slink dismally to her 
nen in trouble. Ilearned to 
vut before her as she turned 
nk and breathless at some tiny 
‘umph. On our twenty-first 
ethday I asked her to marry 
2. She was sweet about it and 
.ed a little: 
“But,” said she, “‘I’m only a 
ibit with you, my dear. Some 
'y you'll fall in love.” 
“Tn love!” Isaid. “I am in 
ve. What must I do—drool at 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


me lacy stuff just over her 
fart. — 
“Rot!” Itold her. “How do 

u know?” 

She flushed and turned away 
d did not answer. 

For the next four years Au- 
sta suggested the paths my 
atative wooings should take. 
ollowed them dutifully but 
ind them empty of the thrills 
2 promised. 

And then one day I nearly lost 
. Because of her absurd notion 
at my habit, as she called her- 
f, was between me and a 

hical passion, she nearly accepted Douglas Winthrop the last time he proposed. She 
oped away from him when his arms had all but closed about her, and came like a breeze 
wn the drive to where I was feeding ginger cookies to Blather and Beedo Beed. 

“Well!” I said, not looking at her. 

a couldn’t,” she said. “I thought I could until—the last minute, and then I 
aldn’t.” 


| ove being the case,” I said, “will you kindly step in here behind these gooseberry 
shes? 

Presently she tightened her wrists at the back of my neck. 
“Boy, oh, Boy,” she said, “‘it comes once to everyone, I think. You’ll meet her, 
ne day, and then ih 
“Silly ass,” I interrupted. ‘I won’t be paying any attention to that sort of thing. 
_be seeing that Dick Deadeye, Chief of Scouts, does a little arithmetic now and then.” 
Instead of the scornful look which I got as a rule when I dared greatly, her eyes 
dened, deepened; then, quite to herself and staring off at the garden: “‘ Yes,’ she said, 
at may save the day.” 
I cannot remember why I selected Jummy Leeds to stand up with me. He was still 
rking for his M.D. and smelled, at all times, of iodoform. Besides this he had the 
nner and presence of a grampus. He lived next door, however, and I presume the 
) in the hedge between the two places, which was not quite grown together, decided me. 
‘As it turned out, Jummy contrived to have a hole in his pocket, which led into the 
ng of his waistcoat. When urged at the proper moment to produce a ring he seemed 
attempt an abdominal operation on himself. It was a failure, and I tore his seal ring 
Ss him, slipped it over two of Augusta’s fingers, and so was married. 

ouglas Winthrop did not come to the wedding. He was trying animportant case 

t day, so he wrote Augusta. He sent four superb candlesticks, a little too massive, 
ought, and his best wishes. 

ome few months after that I was swinging Augusta in the-swing. The seat was a 
wd with notches for the rope. I had swung there, a whalebone youngster, tough as 


By John Taimtor Foote 


“Where Have You Been for a Week?”’ She Wanted to Know 


leather, ten hundred times. I could have fallen 
from the treetop without harm; but when Augusta 
was well out and up and away from me, the board 
decided to break in half. 

“You fool!’’ said Doctor 
Leeds, Jummy’s father, two 
hourslater. ‘‘ You young fool!” 

“T didn’t know,” I stam- 
mered. And then, because he 
had lanced a boil of mine long 
before and I had been afraid of 
him for years, I added: ‘She 
hadn’t told me.” 

He laughed at that, not a 
pleasant laugh, and went up- 
stairs again. 

Augusta was well in six weeks 
or so—that is, she seemed well; 
but the days ran into weeks, 
the weeks into months, the 
months into years, and the Chief 
of Scouts failed, somehow, to 
join us. 

I did not miss him—at first, 
that is. Quiet, efficient, grave- 
eyed Augusta was enough fora 
time. 

And even later, when the 
house seemed very still and 
my work would not altogether 
shut out that stillness, I could 
call from my window to Miss 
Mouse, playing in the Leeds’ 
yard, with one eye on my study. 

She was twelve and I was 
the most interesting of all her 
possessions, including the yel- 
low kitten, which had lost its 
voice and mewed horribly with- 
out a sound. 

Then suddenly she was four- 
teen and no longer insisted that 
she would marry me when she 
grew up. Our games changed, 
they became less make-believe, 
and, therefore, less real. Ifound 
myself involved in compositions which began: ‘“Dilagents is the cheef necessity of 
mankind,” and ended: “‘And so you see we must be dilagent.” 

Soon after that she was sent away for two years at boarding school, her summers 
tobe spent abroad. The stillness in the house became a shout, which drove me to long 
fishing or shooting trips in the calmer stillness of the woods. 

Augusta did not mind. “Come back when you are—rested,” she would say. 

And now I must write slowly, and tell exactly what happened when we had been 
married seven years. 

Doctor Leeds had died and Jummy, despite his elephantine bedside manner, had 
acquired an enviable deftness with his big fingers, and could snip away one’s appendix 
with the best of them. 

He used his father’s old consulting room in the west wing. It was only a step across 
the lawn from my study to the ground-glass door. I took to sliding through the gap in the 
hedge and smoking a bedtime pipe with him. 

One night a phonograph burst into syncopation from somewhere in the house. I 
raised inquiring eyes. 

“The kid,” said Jummy. “Got back to-day. Brought it with her. Going to teach 
me the new dances.” He grinned. 

“T think I’ll go in,” I said. ‘‘Has she grown any?” 

“Good Lord!” said Jummy. : 

I understood him a moment later when I had crossed the hall and followed the sound 
of the phonograph to the living room. She was tilting, floating with the music—and a 
tall flower swaying in a breeze was coarse, was clumsy, incomparison. I watched from 
the darkness of the hall until the record was over. 

“Hello, Miss Mouse,” I said from the doorway. “I’ve come to pull your hair.”’ 

She flashed about on me. ‘‘ You can’t, Gee Gee,” she cried, turning her head to show 
its smooth, dark coils. ‘‘It isn’t pullable, you see.” 

“You’re not Miss Mouse any more then, are you?” I asked, coming into the room. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, but gave me her hand quite formally. 

“Well then,” I said, “I think I’ll have to have a kiss. Just like that # 
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“‘T hoped you would,” she said. “‘Have I changed very 
much? Do you think you'll like me?”’ 

“Good Lord!” I said, quoting Jummy. 

At breakfast next morning I told Augusta. ‘‘Catherine 
Leeds is home,” I said. ‘‘Quite grown up and absolutely 
lovely.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Augusta, ‘‘she’ll have her mother’s beauty. 
I wonder if she’ll still trail round after you with big, ador- 
ing eyes.” 

I smiled a wry smile. 
until you see her.” 

When I got to my study Miss Mouse was just beyond 
the hedge, watching my window. 

“Go away,” I said as I had said so many times before. 
“Go play with the kitten. I’m busy.” 

“‘T want to dance,” said she, ‘‘and Jummy won’t. Will 
you?” 

“Certainly not,” I said. 

“T want to try some steps, 
know the one-step?” 

“Tt’s one of these new dances, isn’t it?” I asked. 

She nodded. 

“T haven’t danced for five years,’ I told her. “But if 
you'll go away now I’ll come over this evening, and you 
may see if I can learn.”’ 

I could and did learn. Miss Mouse was delighted. I 
promised to come for tea next day and dance with her. 
I did come for tea next day, and the next, and the next. 

We became, as the summer passed, more and more pro- 
ficient, so that people took to dropping in to watch. Older 
people at first, who disapproved of the new dances, as they 
were called at that time, and who later would be the mad- 
dest of them all. Then the younger crowd began to come, 
and begged to be taught, and Miss Mouse and I gave 
lessons. After an hour or more with the beginners we 
would float away together, while awed strugglers watched 
earnestly and with sinking hearts. 

Augusta came quite often but did not dance. She had 
never danced well, even in the old days, and she had grown 
heavier since then. I persuaded her to try, but gave it up 
when I found that our efforts together were agonizing. 

“Don’t drag me about any more,” she would say. 
“There’s that lovely Boston. Go dance it with Catherine. 
I want to watch you.” 

That I should have given so much of what I regarded as 
my precious time to this sort of thing was unbelievable. A 
letter or two from my publisher, asking for a manuscript 
past due, set me at work for three whole days, although 
Miss Mouse came to the hedge and informed me that she 
was having a dreadful time and that I 
was spoiling everything. On the fourth 
afternoon someone knocked on my study 
door. 

““Come,”’ I said. 

Miss Mouse walked boldly in, helped 
herself to an easy-chair and regarded me 
silently. 

“You know this isn’t allowed,’ I told 
her. 

“Are you coming over to dance?”’ she 
demanded. 

“T think not,” I said. 

“T’m very unhappy, Gee Gee, 
Miss Mouse. 

I felt my heart leap curiously. 

“Life is not all dancing,” I said. “‘It’s 
all right for you kids, but I,, unfortu- 
nately, must work. You can dance with 
the others. There’s the Kelser boy and 
Jimmy Lathrop and a dozen more. Why 
do you come and bother me? Go pick on 
somebody your own age!” 

“T’m very unhappy,” said Miss Mouse 
again. 

I wanted to ask why, but thought 
swiftly better of it. 

“You're a spoiled brat,” I said. ‘Ill 
dance with you to-day — wait amoment— 
provided you do not bother me again 
this week.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Gee Gee,” said Miss 
Mouse. 

Late that night I thought of that sud- 
den leap of my heart. It was disconcert- 
ing. I did not sleep until I told myself 
that I would go at once to Michigan on 
a fishing trip. 

I went next day and fished the Big 
Sturgeon foramonth. For half of it the 
wilderness seemed to whisper “‘I’m very 
unhappy” at every pine-hung bend. 
Then the trout came thick and fast and 
the wilderness grew speechless. I came 
home fit, sunburned and cured of—what? 
I dared not name it. 

Augusta greeted me from behind the 
vines of the porch as I came up the walk, 
rod case in hand. 


“Well, hardly,” I said. ‘Wait 


” 


she went on. ‘Do you 


” 


said 


she said when I had kissed her. 
“Tve 


“T’m glad you’re back,” 
She held my hands in hers closely for a moment. 
missed you quite a lot this time.” 

“Good girl,’ I said. ‘It’s good to know you can feel 
like that after these years.” 

“Only seven,” said Augusta. ‘“‘Has it seemed long to 
you? Oh, it hasn’t seemed long to you, has it? If I 
thought it had ’d ——” 

“Hush,” Iinterrupted. ‘‘What’s happened lately—any- 
thing?” 

“The town’s gone mad,” said Augusta—‘“‘ dancing mad. 
They dance all day and most of the night. You’ve been 
missing it. Did you have good fishing?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘but I broke my best rod. Had a fall and 
rolled all the way down the rapids. So I’ve been missing 
it, have 1? Has Catherine found a partner?” 

Augusta laughed. ‘A partner!’’ she said. “‘My dear, 
they hang about her in swarms. Mrs. Leeds is delighted, 
of course, but a little worried, I think. She’s such a tre- 
mendous success, and willful too, perhaps. She’s been 
taking long motor rides of which her mother doesn’t 
approve, but somehow can’t seem to stop. I’m afraid 
you’re cut out, old married man. The Jeffrey boy is the 
one who takes her motoring. Agnes Jeffrey’s son. He was 
at New Haven this year and dances beautifully.” 

As Augusta finished I felt a pang like a knife stab. It 
lasted only an instant. It left me as quickly as it had 
come, but with a hopeless hollow feeling, with dry lips and 
my knuckles white on the railing. I was conscious of a 
curious hatred of life and what went to make it up. I 
hated the rays from the setting sun streaming through the 
vines. I hated the porch and its furnishings. I almost 
hated Augusta, sitting there, calm as the evening, unalter- 
able as fate. By no miracle of the mind could she become 
a flame of a girl into whose eager, pulsing life sleek youths 
were crowding, until at last one of them would take the 
radiant mystery of her for his own. 

And then I heard footsteps, light, rapid, but beating 
through me like a throbbing heart. 

They took the porch steps in four staccato beats and 
Miss Mouse stood there, her bare throat and arms turned 
to pink ivory in the last of the sunlight, and the dusk of 
evening in her eyes. 

“T saw you from the window,” she said. 

It came to me that from this instant life was to be a 
problem. I would solve it as best I could. How, must be 
worked out. I must work at it from day to day. Each day 
aprobleminitself. A problem in which one searched for the 
unknown « of tranquillity through a sum of aching hours. 


“Why, what’s the matter?” faltered Miss Mouse. “Why 
do you look at me like that? What’s the matter with him 
Aunt Augusta?” 

I heard Augusta rise and come toward me. 

““He’s a savage, 
woods. 


Perhaps he takes you for a wood nymph.” They 
she spoke my name and I felt her hand on my shoulder 
“Now for it,” I thought. 
I laughed—easily it seemed tome. “When you came uy 
the steps,”’ I explained, ‘ 


” 


she explained; “he’s just out of th 


“Tt begins with lies.”’ 


‘it came over me that you wer 


spindly-legged, pigtailed and freckle-nosed just—yester 
day. And now look at you!” 

“‘T still haye three freckles,”’ said Miss Mouse. “Look!’ 
She touched the bridge of her nose with the tip of hey 


finger. 


“While you two discuss freckles,” 


said Augusta, “) 


must tell the cook to have more of a dinner than Tc | 
planned. Will you stay, Catherine?” 

“T’d love to,’”’ said Miss Mouse. She perched herself a 
the porch railing and stared at the doorway through whicl 
Augusta had disappeared. 

Her look was tense and a little troubled, I thought. She 
turned it on me at last. 


““Something has happened to me, Gee Gee,” 


she said 


“T think I’ll tell you. I’ve always told you everything.’ 

I nodded and lit a cigarette. 

“Since you went away,” said Miss Mouse, “T’ye 4 
doing things that mother doesn’t like. I don’t know whai 
got into me exactly. I couldn’t sit still a minute, I jus! 
couldn’t stand the house and Jummy and mother and— 
everything. I had to keep going every second. I had te 
dance like mad, or motor like mad, or something, all th 
time. If I just sat still I wanted to scream. Do you know 


what I mean?” 
“Go on,’ I said. 
“T’ve done dreadful things, 
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; 
”” said Miss Mouse. “I’v« 


gone motoring alone with Carl and Eldridge and a lot wit! 
Walter Jeffrey, and I made them speed—imagine if mothe 
knew. I flirted with all of them—oh, with dozens. 4 
been sort of crazy.” 

““What do you mean by ‘flirted’?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know,” said Miss Mouse. Bp 

“But I don’t,” I said. 

She avoided my eyes. ‘“‘ Well, I let them hold my a 4 


she explained. 
Oh, you know.” | 
“Ts that all?” I asked. 
said Miss Mouse. 
that, Gee Gee, or I can’t tell. 


times. 


“Nearly,” 


“I’m Going to New York,’’ I Explained, ‘for —Several Months’? 


“And I’ve squeezed back a little—some 


“Don’t look at me liki 
Walter has—held mi 
in when we went fast—three or fou 
times.” be | 
“Kind of him,” I said. | 
“‘T won’t tell you any more,” she cried 
and sprang off the railing and oven a 
me. 

“Come back here, Miss Mouse,” Isaid 

She shook her head. I stood where 
was and waited. She came back slowly 

“Well, what?” she asked. . | 

“Go on,’ I said. | 

Her eyes filled with tears. Then alli i 
a breath she shot at me: ‘I’ve smoke 
cigarettes, I drank a cocktail—two 0 
them. I’ve let Walter Jeffrey keke me.’ 4 

The tears ran over. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, Gee Gee,” she said 
wiping her eyes. ‘I’ve had a funny 
reckless feeling. I’ve been wanting some 
thing—I didn’t know what. I kept try 
ing things. That’s why I let him kis 
me—to see if that was it.” pt 

“Well, was it?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“You didn’t likeit?” I asked. Iwaite: 
a long time for an answer. It was acon 
fession when it came. { 

“A little,’”’ she said, and then quite: sud 
denly she was sobbing in my arms. 

Gee Gee,” she gasped, “‘I liked it becaus 
I closed my eyes and pretended it ‘is 
someone else.”’ 

How long I held her close against m 
I cannot say. At last I heard a soundil 
the hall. I looked over my shoulder an‘ 
wondered if I saw something white mov 
in the darkness of the hall and disap 
pear. . . . Augusta was in white. 

“T’m going home now,” whispered Mis 
Mouse presently. PA 

Ves 2A T whispered back, “I th n 
you’d better.” | 

I was still wondering about that a 
of white in the hallway when I wet i 
to dinner. 

“Catherine changed her mind 
staying,” I told Augusta. “I’d 
cocktail, if you’ll ring, please.” 
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Augusta smiled at me, her grave eyes calm and friendly. 
t’s nice to have you back,” she said. ‘Bronx or 
artini?” 

“Then who was in the hall?” I asked myself. 

After dinner I went to my room and began to pack. 

An hour later Augusta came to my door and looked in. 
e raised her eyebrows inquiringly at the room’s disorder. 
“I’m going to New York,” I explained, “‘for—several 
nths.”’ 

t New York,” she said softly. “‘Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
e came and took my hands and brushed them against 
slips. “Can I help you about—anything?”’ she wanted 
know. “Anything?” 
> repeated earnestly. 


I had been a coward to run away without a single word. 
We would have one talk. I would speak of that moment 
in which I had held her in my arms. I would refer to it 
lightly as a sort of foolish fondness, in which my attitude 
had been almost paternal. 

I would become the Gee Gee of old, who listened to 
troubles, advised, sometimes scolded—so the next few 
years would pass somehow. I refused to think of the 
youth with the white flowers in his buttonhole. Perhaps, 
when the time came, I could bear it better than now. 

I left on the Twentieth Century. The train seemed to 
bore forever through black velvet shot with stars. Ages 


‘iipnink not,’’ I 
swered. 

Augusta helped me 
ish my packing in 
nce. 

When I left that night 
» gave me a fiercely 
itle shake. 
‘Nowlisten, Boy,’’ she 
d: ‘There isn’t any- 
ng in this wide world 
rouldn’t do or say or 
if it would help you. 
ll you remember 
it—always?”’ 
‘Always,’’ I said. 
ve known it always, 
thatmatter.” Ikissed 
‘and picked up my 
rs and left her stand- 
there with her hands 
sped tightly together. 


II 


TAD learned that the 
pines and the water 
| the wind could whis- 
*, over and over, a 
sie phrase, and so I 
trustedthem. Surely 
wds and noise and 
its were better. I 
ild try the swift, stu- 
dous, passionate fu- 
y whichis New York. 
thing could seem as 
| where the end is 
ners and dollars. 
ely agirl’s trembling, 
ging body, the breath from begging lips, two humans 
ded into one for just a blinding flash, could not wipe 
a world where skyscrapers stood unbowed. 
Yew York! New York! I craved it as some screaming 
tch might long for anesthesia. 
‘he high, serene blue dome of the New York Central 
tion promised well. I stood beneath it and my whirling 
ughts grew calmer. “Bug! Worm!” I told myself. 
ou have an ache inside of you—what of it? They’ll put 
cy thing over her hair, and a youth with white flowers 
‘is buttonhole will mumble some hocus-pocus and lead 
away, and it will be as though she dies. You have had 
faint promise and it was more than all this world. He 
have fulfillment and that will be more than all the 
eres and heaven besides—what of it? A few years 
e and you'll be something in a wooden box to be put 
of sight quickly lest you become an offense; and then 
ions of other bugs and worms, all with little aches 
de, will scuttle back and forth beneath this placid dome 
know you not.” 
followed my red cap then, out to the line of taxis; and 
egan the first of those days in which I learned that 
vy York was madesup of four million human beings 
—myself. 
he division was as absolute as Time. I might have 
1 a disembodied spirit who mingled with them, striv- 
striving to share their joys or sorrows, work or play, 
°s or fears. 
stood it five weeks. 
ne night I dined, surrounded by the ardent murmur 
hundred téte-a-tétes, and never since the world began 
mortal man been more alone. 
t last the musicians picked up their instruments. I 
i them listlessly. The cellist sat facing me. He had 
"mendous, a startling shock of coarse red hair. Then, 
drew his bow across his cello, I shriveled where I sat; 
as a waltz—our waltz, Miss Mouse had called it—and 
se and sobbed and died. 
he big blue dome welcomed me next day, eager, 
an, alive—for I was going back. Back to where the 
d was real and wonderful, because it contained her 
°, her footsteps, her laughter. 
would see her now and then—never alone, of course— 


when others watched and judged how faithfully I 
ed convention. 
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“Life is Not All Dancing. 


passed, in which I snapped on the light from time to time 
to find that years of tossing and turning or staring straight 
up at the unwinking shimmer of the upper berth were only 
fifteen minutes on the dial of my watch. 

I arrived at last. The motor did not meet me, and I 
thought this strange. Then I remembered I had forgotten 
to wire. As I entered the house I heard voices in the 
study. When I reached the study door I heard Augusta 
speaking. “I must! I must!” she said. I opened the 
door quietly, fearing callers. 

Augusta was standing by the desk, half turned from me. 
She was looking out at what the frost had left of the garden. 
Close beside her, with his arm about her shoulders, was 
Douglas Winthrop. He was leaning forward, peering into 
her face. “‘You are the most wonderful woman on God’s 
earth,” he said. I closed the door softly and went upto 
my room. 

For an hour I sat there thinking. Had it been any 
woman but Augusta! I doubted my eyes and my ears. 
Augusta! Augusta! Itsimply could not be. But what if 
it were so? What if a wise, a kind, an adorable God— 
whom I had come to hate—had contrived to save me. 
Had given me back my life to do with as I pleased. oe 
Why then—“ Miss Mouse,”’ I whispered, holding out my 
arms. . But first it was necessary to make sure. If 
there was some explanation Augusta would make it, 
of course. If she avoided it, the case was clear and I 
could tell her—everything. 

I went downstairs and found her still in the study, alone. 
She was in my work chair, one arm thrown across the 
desk, her head bowed in the other. 

““Augusta,”’ I said. 

She raised her head and straightened up slowly. I was 
distressed by her appearance. Her face was thin and her 
eyes, though big and bright, were sunken. 

““My dear,” I exclaimed, ‘‘have you been ill?” 

““A little,” she said. ‘Did you just come?” I was 
close to her chair by now and stood looking down at her. 
In some indescribable way she contrived to make a kiss 
seem awkward. 

She did not avoid it by the slightest withdrawing, and 
yet it became easier for me to seat myself on the desk with- 
out even touching her hand. 

““Why didn’t you let me know?” I asked. 
been ill—I can see it. 


“You’ve 
Why didn’t you let me know in 


one of your letters? I’d have come home at once.’’ She 
replied that she hadnot been really ill, and that she did 
not wish to worry me. As we talked on it became clear 
that she was not herself. In her voice, her gestures, her 
eyes, was a sort of timidity. It was as though sheexpected 
a reproach at any moment. She did not mention Douglas 
Winthrop, although I made a point of giving her an oppor- 
tunity to tell me who her caller had been. I said that I 
had heard voices when I had first come in and had then 
gone to my room. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I was here in the study most of the 
afternoon. Are you going to dress before or after dinner?”’ 

“Dress!” exclaimed. 
“Why should I dress? 
Are you expecting some- 
one?” 

“The party,” shesaid, 
“Catherine’s coming- 
out party. Aren’t you 
going?” 

**T’ve seen no one ex- 
ceptyou,’’Isaid. “‘How 
should I know about a 
party?” 

She dropped her eyes 
to her hands, folded in 
her lap. “I thought per- 
haps she’d written you; 
I thought perhaps that 
was why you came 
home.” 

“No,” I said gravely, 
“she hasn’t written me.” 

“Well, you must go,”’ 
said Augusta. 

“You don’t sound 
very keen about it,’”’ I 
said. ‘“‘I don’t think 
you're up to it just now. 
Perhaps we’d better stay 
home this evening.” 

“Oh, I’m not going,” 
said she. ‘‘Mrs. Leeds 
will understand. But 
you must. It would 
break Catherine’s heart 
if you didn’t. I’ll put 
your studs in while you’re 
shaving.” 

We settled it that way. 
I was to tell Mrs. Leeds 


It’s All Right for You Kids, But I, Unfortunately, 


that Augusta did not 
feel equal to the party. 

“Don’t come home early on my account,” said Augusta 
when I left. ‘“‘I’m going straight to bed.” 

“Well, good night,” I said, and hesitated; but Augusta 
had turned back and already had one foot on the stairs. 

I crossed the lawn to the gap in the hedge. The stars 
were out in bright millions, and I raised my eyes to them. 
“She loves him,” I thought, but not exultantly. Some- 
how this undreamed-of situation, which promised to 
solve my problem to the last fraction, brought crowding 
memories of Augusta, grave-eyed Augusta, and the quiet 
and friendly years. 

They were swept away later that evening under those 
same bright stars. I had danced twice with a creature 
more lovely than mere humans have a right to be. She 
had given me one flaming look, and then not the smallest 
sign. I might have been one of fifty others who pressed 
about her. Perhaps this was responsible for the madness 
which seized me later. For when I had asked myself ten 
thousand times ‘‘Has she forgotten?” to be answered by 
a perfunctory smile when her eyes chanced to meet mine, 
I became hideously certain that some high destiny, in 
which I could not enter, would claim her, and that her 
instinct told her so. She seemed to have become the 
impossible and I the hopeless fool. 

Then I would have left, and so I waved good night to 
her from the doorway as she floated past. In an instant 
she was beside me. 

“Don’t go, Gee Gee,” she said. 
Wait till the others go.” 

I nodded with a beating heart, and she returned to her 
partner. 

Later, when only a happy mother, a proud though 
yawning Jummy and myself were left to worship, she 
darted from the room and came back in folds of downy 
white. 

“Why, where are you going?” faltered Mrs. Leeds. 

“Out on the terrace,” announced Miss Mouse. ‘‘It’s 
been so wonderful, Mumsy, I must talk it over all alone 
with Gee Gee.” 

“Go to it,’”’ said Jummy. “I’m going up and talk it 
over with the old oaken bedstead.” 

“Perhaps you can quiet her down,” assented Mrs. 
Leeds. ‘‘Make her come in as soon as you can.” 

“Tn ten minutes,’ I promised. 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Must Work’’ 


“‘Please, oh please! 
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\ TE ARE told that we must prepare for 
war; and, according to our forefathers, 
this is the voice of prudence. But are 
the ideas of those who favor military preparedness com- 
prehensive and practical? They direct the popular mind 
to the necessity for training our citizens to be soldiers, 
which is plainly right if we are to have an army; for, of 
course, a man cannot be made overnight into a soldier any 
more than he can be instantly transformed into an engineer. 
Just as a bookkeeper would wreck a train if he tried to run 
an engine, so an officer who did not understand his busi- 
ness would sacrifice a regiment, and an untrained private 
would be in the way of his comrades. 

Actual warfare, however, requires not only disciplined 
armies but also swift mobility. Immense numbers must 
be moved long distances quickly and easily. The problem 
of transporting men, with their equipment of horses, pro- 
visions, guns and ammunition, is as important as that of 
training them. Yet this vital matter does not seem 
to have engaged its proper share of the public thought. 

While we are educating our young men in the manual 
of arms, should we not also and equally be improving our 
facilities to move them when the hour of danger sud- 
denly strikes? This means putting our railways in a 
high state of efficiency—the improvement of roadbeds, 
repair and increase of rolling stock, coordination of lines 
and, especially, enlargement and unification of terminal 
facilities. 

This large task will take as much time as the instruc- 
tion of a million men in martial duties. It needs doing 
even for the activities of peace, and is indispensable for 
the emergencies of war. Yet our financiers have loaned 
five hundred million dollars to warring nations while 
practically no money can be borrowed to improve 
our railways and increase their efficiency. 

Next to well-equipped and thoroughly up-to- 
date railways, transportation means good, solid 
wagonroads. Even in normal times the economic 
value of such roads is well-nigh incalculable; but 
in a period of armed conflict victory or defeat 
may depend upon the condition of the common highways. 
All this is well known. And yet though far-seeing men 
have for some years been urging the good-roads movement 
upon the people, and some progress has been achieved, our 
highways in general still remain among the worst in the 
world. 

If we ever have war it will, of course, be one of defense, 
which means an attack from oversea. Troops will have 
to be landed on our shores. The navy rather than the 
army is plainly the first means to prevent that. If it be 
assumed that some foreign power will strike us, then we 
must conclude that any foreign power may strike us. All 
history shows the truth of the maxim that “There is no 
sentiment in international politics.’”’ For instance, who 
would have believed, eleven years ago, that England and 
Russia would to-day be allies instead of antagonists in an 
actual war? It is only necessary to recall English literary 
attacks on Russia, such as Kipling’s famous poem, to 
appreciate the adage that “Politics makes strange bed- 
fellows.” : 

So, conceding the possibility of war, nothing is unthink- 
able as to whence or when it will come upon us. Nobody 
can say with certainty what nation or nations will assail 
us. History and common sense advise us to have an eye on 
those whose interests conflict or are most likely to conflict 
with our interests. Sentiment has not the least thing to 
do with it. The most ruthless wars have been between 
kindred peoples; and fervent international “‘friendships”’ 
of long standing have become international hatreds in a 
day, made so by the collision of interests. Iam not arguing 
whether this ought to be so or not; J am stating the fact. 


Modern Wars Economic Struggles 


T BOTTOM most modern wars have been economic 
struggles—conflicts of trade or expanding populations 
or both. A large and steady growth of our exports to for- 
eign markets is indispensable, for we must dispose of our 
surplus. Our location for world trade is excellent; we face 
the two great oceans that lead to both Europe and the 
Orient, and are adjacent to Central and South America. 
But, by the same token, we have a longer and more 
vulnerable coast line than any other country. Should we 
be attacked at all, it is possible that we shall be struck 
a double blow from over the Pacific and Atlantic at the 
same moment. For several years grave portents have 
appeared in a certain quarter where we have large interests 
and where our trade naturally tends; and we now are in 
a trade controversy in an opposite direction. If, then, it 
be conceded that we should prepare at all for hostilities, 
does it not follow that the navy has the first claim upon 
our consideration and our pocketbook? 


And does not a navy adequate for our defense mean a 
navy larger than that of any other nation? For, granting 
for the sake of argument that war is possible from some 
quarter, it cannot be too often repeated that the attack 


may come from any quarter. Unless we fix that fact 
firmly in our minds we cannot think practically about pre- 
paredness at all; and we had better call the whole thing 
nonsense and become outright pacificists—they at least 
have a clear-cut if- dangerous program and a noble if 
bizarre ideal. If-we are not to be ready to ward off the 
strongest force that can possibly be sent against us from 
oversea we might as well make no preparation. Half 
preparation is double folly—it spends much money and 
gets no security. 


The Possibilities of an Adequate Navy 


A THE purely defensive view our own history proves 
the value of the navy. For instance, it is reasonably 
probable that if we had then had a navy the ravages of the 
French Republic upon our sea-going trade, which caused the 
establishment of our navy department in President Adams’ 
administration, would never have been committed; and 
although we then began building ships as fast as we could, 
our naval war with France continued for almost two years. 
Naval preparedness would have prevented it altogether. 

Again, it is fairly certain that if we had possessed ships 
of war anywhere near equal to those of Great Britain in 
number, size and efficiency, that power would not have 
impressed our seamen, plundered our commerce, or in- 
dulged in any of the lawless and high-handed acts which 
brought on the War of 1812. 

Omitting other similar instances and coming down to 
recent years, it is well known that with two more first-class 
battleships the American Navy would have sofar outclassed 
the Spanish Navy that Spain would have had the excuse— 
for which she was so eager—to avoid conflict with us, could 
have saved her face before other nations, and would gladly 
have yielded to our demands about Cuba without war, 
thus saving her the expense and at the same time preserv- 
ing the Philippines. 

It is believed by some moderate-minded and well- 
informed men that if our naval program had been heavier 
President Roosevelt might have been able to secure, from 
The Hague Conference, further agreements looking to the 
avoidance of some causes of modern conflict. 

Yet, plain asis the preponderance of the navy for defense 
and war prevention, it is a curious fact that it occupies a 
secondary place in the appeals of the advocates and oppo- 
nents of armed readiness, and, in the public mind, is 
completely overshadowed by arguments for and against 
and discussions about the training and equipment of armies. 


Beveridge 


\\ 
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Does there not then appear to be a flaw in bur! F 
thinking even upon the simplest elements of the 
much-talked-of subject of preparedness? Indeed. 
as has been pointed out, this want of thorough and prac. 
tical consideration of the problem is apparent in our ideas 
about land forces, which so engross our mental processes, 
In addition to the item of transportation, already noted, 
many others may be cited. : 
Take, for example, such a simple and obvious matter as| 
the care of the soldiers’ teeth, not the most romantic topic 
to write of nor one calculated to arouse ambition for mil-. 
itary glory. Nevertheless, it is vital. Accounts are coming 
to us of large numbers of men in certain European armies 
incapacitated by bad teeth. It is obvious that a man can-| 
not be a soldier who cannot thoroughly masticate army 
rations; and all modern physicians will inform you that the 
cause of many ailments, formerly believed to be confined 
to other portions of the body, are now positively known 
to originate in defective teeth, and particularly in the 
roots, hidden and unsuspected by the patient. And, of! 
course, a man with an aching molar is not an ideal per- 
son for patient marching or the cool-headed execution of 
precise orders. Much the same may be said of the stil] 


less poetic item of the care of the feet; which, however, 
is also a necessary element of the problem of armies. 
Then there is the small matter of food. Everybody! 
knows the truth of Napoleon’s epigram: “An army 
travels on its belly.””, How many cooks are necessary to 
serve a million men? And how many have we? Youcan-| 
not improvise a cook. Just any kind of cooking won’t 
do; indigestion is a first aid to the enemy. Also soldiers’ 
food must often be prepared on the march; the field” 
kitchen is as important as the machine gun. a | ; 
When we are listening to stirring arguments for 
military preparedness we are thrilled with patri- 
otic emotion, and through our veins runs the 
divine fire of loyal ardor for the defense of ou’ 
land. But while, in our praiseworthy exaltation, 
we hear the blast of bugle, roll of drum and 
thunder of giant gun, and behold visions of uni- — 
formed marching thousands and gallant squadrons charg- 
ing to victory, very few of us visualize in this martial 
picture the chiropodist, the dentist or the cook. 


Peaceful Foundations for Martial Readiness i 


ie IT be conceded that the humble details of teeth anc 
feet are essential parts of military preparedness, moderr 
science and, indeed, everybody’s experience teach us thai 
attention to these must begin very early in life. Suchitem: 
are, of course, only examples of many others. Correci 
breathing is another; so is proper eating. In short, t( 
make a nation of good soldiers we must make a nation 0 
sound men. But such men would make better and hap 
pier citizens in time of peace as well as strong and effectiv’ 
warriors in periods of conflict. f 
I have written all this in an attempt to make plain thi 
primary and simple truth that military preparedness can 
not be dealt with in a thoroughgoing and practical | 
i | 
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ion if we consider it as a separate problem—a thing apar 
from and alien to our ordinary daily life. Real military 
preparedness is only a branch of universal preparedness—_ 
preparedness in education, in industry, in life. Real effi : 
ciency in war means equal efficiency in peace. Itsignifie — 
not only physical fitness, but mental development ani 
an appreciation of the spiritual. It denotes not only vigo — 
of body and an informed understanding of the care 0_ 
health, but the trained ability to work in intelligent har 
mony with others, and a comprehension of ideals for whicl | 
men are glad to fight and die as well as to work ant # 
live. 

So we must adopt a deeper and broader theory of life i 
we are to make the best preparation for war; for, of cours¢ 
if we are going in for war preparation at all we want to di 
it in the very best possible way. And perhaps we shall fini 
that a fuller and more thorough philosophy of the purpose 
duties and results of life, together with the practice of tha 
philosophy, is what we need even more for our useful happ) 
ness in time of peace than for our destructive efficiency 
time of war. 

The present conflict of nations well illustrates th 
principle. We hear that Germany was prepared for wa) 
and this is true; but it is also true that Germany was eve 
better prepared for peace. This is shown by the startlin 
facts that seventy million people, in a country only three 
fourths as large as Texas, were living so comfortably tha 
for many years there has been practically no emigratio 
from Germany and some immigration to Germany; 
her cities are without slums; that practically every 10 
of her soil, by nature very poor, is cultivated; that povert: 
throughout the country is less than in most coun 


including our own; that her foreign commerce 
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nparatively speaking, overtaking or had passed that of 
other nations—and by many other similar facts. 

Jn the contrary, we are told that Great Britain was not 
pared for war; and again this is true on land, although 
, was overequipped on sea. But Great Britain was even 
; prepared for peace. This is shown by the labor 
yeavals of recent years; the vast and growing numbers 
unemployed; the terrible slums of her cities; the com- 
-atively small quantity of her food-producing soil under 
tivation; the extreme poverty of large numbers of her 
‘amon people alongside the incredible wealth of a small 
t of her population; and by the decline, again com- 
‘atively speaking, in the growth of her foreign trade, on 
ich her national wealth depends. 

‘t has been observed that these British conditions are 
_ results of democracy; but as earnest votaries of 
vernment by the people we cannot concede this. For 
observe that Switzerland is as well prepared for war 
Germany was, and that in Switzerland the population, 
aough dense in its habitable areas, is so prosperous and 
\tent that there is practically no emigration from the 
untain republic; that Swiss cities have not even their 
or quarters in our sense of the word; that practically no 
iss man or woman is without employment; and that 
verty as seen in England and America is unknown in 
itzerland. Yet Switzerland is a democracy—indeed, the 
y pure democracy on earth. 

Yor can Germany’s fine economic conditions be the result 
her so-called “autocratic”? government, as so many 
ple mistakenly think they are; for Russia has a far 
re absolute rule than Germany has oreverhad. Yet with 
incalculable natural wealth and resources, economic 


HE young Countess Marie 

Baranow was traveling out 
- of Russia. She was accom- 
tied by an old servant, Ivan. 
vas night and the countess was 
ae in her compartment. As 
train approached the Russian 


conditions in Russia are worse than those in England. And 
we are informed that Russia was as unprepared for war as 
she certainly was unprepared for peace. 

On the other hand, France is a democracy, although a 
limited one compared with Switzerland; but the French 
people are so well off and content that there is no emigra- 
tion at all from France except to her colonies, her cities 
are well managed, her soil is all cultivated, and the curse 
of poverty, which so plagues Russia, England and America, 
is negligible in France. Also, aseventshave proved, France 
was better prepared for war than any other country except 
Switzerland and Germany; France had a larger standing 
army, per capita, than any other first-class power, and the 
great Schneider artillery and naval works were the finest 
and largest in the world except those of the Krupps—many 
considered the French establishment superior to the Ger- 
man in both quantity and quality of output. Prior to the 
war it was selling artillery and arms to more countries than 
the Krupps. 

Conversely, Turkey’s government is autocratic; yet 
the conditions of the common people are so much worse 
there than in Switzerland, Germany or France that there 
is no basis of comparison. As to war preparedness, it did 
not exist at all in autocratic Turkey. 

Canada, on the other hand, presents an example in both 
peace and war. Canada is a much purer democracy than 
the United States, because her constitution permits of 
party government and flexible elections, which auto- 
matically refers everything to the people if they wish such 
a reference. Also, Canada’s fundamental law gives to the 
nation all power not specifically bestowed on the provinces, 
which is the exact reverse of our Constitution. And Canada 
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der the door of the compart- 
at swung open and a man en- 
xd. He was bareheaded and 
svening clothes. He seemed 
atly fatigued, as from some 
raordinary exertion, and he 
; wounded in the hand. He 
ged the countess to help him 
oss the frontier. 
Tn an hour and twenty min- 
3 we shall reach the boundary 
Russia,” he said. “If you do 
help me I am lost.” 
‘he countess sent back her 
vant, retained his passport, 
1 helped the mysterious 
inger out of the kingdom of 
White Czar. 
‘hese are the dramatic inci- 
ts upon which famous stories 
unknown Russia have been 
Ifully built up. 
Tystery lies everywhere about 
vast autocratic police system 
Russia. It is a system form- 
an invisible net from the pal- 
of the emperor to the remote 
ders of the empire. Every 
lety of secret agent is included. 
liffers from all other systems 
seat national detective cen- 
in that it undertakes to clean 
empire of undesirables by a 
lesale dragnet. 
here used to be a “black cabinet,”’ it is said, connected 
1 the “Third Section” at Petrograd, of so secret a char- 
t that the agents who worked under its supervision 
®not recorded by name; not even a number was used to 
catethem. There was a glass door to this cabinet. The 
its used to appear at certain times before this door, 
ithe on the glass, write their names in the mist which 
t breath formed on the cold pane together with the sum 
them. The cashier inside opened the door and handed 
the money. The agent passed his coat sleeve over the 
s and the transaction was ended. 
his extreme secrecy and this vast system of intricate 
tnal secret Service were forced on Russia, not so much 
foreign enemies as by the revolutionary societies 
iped vaguely under the name of Terrorists. These 
ties included some of the ablest and most determined 
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persons in the empire, moved by the cardinal doctrine that 
the end they sought justified any form of violence. 

A celebrated physician charged with being a member of 
these secret orders was arrested and sentenced to exile in 
Siberia. The crown princess endeavored to save him. She 
sent an agent into Siberia, and offered him his freedom 
provided he would give his word of honor not to engage in 
any conspiracies against the government. He refused and 
died in the mines of Kara, in the most bleak and hideous 
penal institution in Siberia. 

Against such determination only the most searching and 
drastic system of secret service could be of any value. 

The women belonging to these secret orders were no less 
determined and dangerous. Vera Zasilich with her own 
hand killed the chief of police in Petrograd. Sophie Peréf- 
skaya was one of the assassins of the Czar, Alexander II, 


isfar ahead of us in solving certain vital problems of peace, 
as, for instance, the settlement of labor disputes, the 
management of the trust question, the relation of banking 
to business, the regulation of railways, the handling of the 
tariff, and, above all, the superb administration of her 
admirable immigration policy, which peoples her prairies 
with the best stock and leaves her cities without slums. 
All this does not account for that orderliness of life and 
respect for law which make Canada unique on the Western 
Hemisphere. When war came Canada’s mobilization of 
men and resources was only less notable than the splendid 
gallantry of her troops. 

It has been said so often that it is taken for granted that 
we Americans owe our wonderful progress solely to our 
republican form of government and the energy of our 
people, which our political orators declare and all of us 
admit to be unrivaled. But it is not true. Our politics, 
which we mistake for liberty, absorbs valuable time and 
energy without intelligent results, while the splendid enter- 
prise of our people is shackled by absurd, obsolete and 
utterly unscientific business legislation. 

The truth is that free land has thus far delayed for us 
industrial and social problems which other countries have 
had to face and solve without such aid. For a long time 
before the beginning of our present government, up to 
within fifteen or twenty years ago, the poor, homeless or 
distressed in America always could get plenty of fertile 
and virgin soil almost without paying for it. Even now 
our population is scanty. If it were as dense as that of 


France or Germany we should have more than a billion 
people in the United States instead of a hundred millions. 
(Continued on Page 48) 


and Madame Kutiténskaya, with 
a deadly determination, under- 
took to murder the governor of 
one of the northern provinces. 

She had finished a sentence of 
penal servitude in Siberia and had 
been transported as a forced col- 
onist to the Mongolian frontier. 
As soon as she arrived she pur- 
chased a revolver, slipped out of 
the colony, and hiring horses at 
the village made her way to the 
governor’s residence. When she 
arrived she was arrested by a vil- 
lage official, who was not accus- 
tomed to seeing young women 
traveling alone in that part of 
Russia. She explained that she 
had come to call on the governor 
and was taken into his house. She 
sat there, with the cocked re- 
volver covered by a handker- 
chief, until the governor came 
in, whereupon she rose and shot 
him. 

It is a mistake to imagine that 
desperate persons are confined to 
low criminal orders. 

The most persistent and deadly 
enemies with which the secret 
service of any country is forced 
to contend are the Terrorists of 
Russia. 

The militant suffragists” of 
England are mistaken when they 
imagine they invented the hunger 
strike. The whole population of 
the political prison of Kara went 
on a hunger strike for thirteen 
days, in order to force certain 
concessions out of the governor. 
Twenty-five years ago it was the common resort of political 
prisoners and called by the police the golodofka. 

One of the favorite devices of the detective department 
of Russia is the police trap. It is a method known to all 
criminal-investigation departments, but its complete 
efficiency is attained only in those countries where the 
police have an autocratic control. The essential object of 
this method is to secure all the accomplices of a suspected 
criminal. The plan as practiced in Russia is to enter the 
house of the suspected person at an early hour in the morn- 
ing and remove him to the police headquarters. No guard 
is put on the outside of the house, but the interior is taken 
over by the police. The house remains in appearance as 
usual. Every person who goes to the door is permitted to 
enter, but once inside he is arrested and held. The officers 
in charge of the trap have one inviolable order—to arrest 
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and hold everybody who enters the house. So inflexible is 
this rule that members of the ruling house of Russia, gen- 
erals in command of the army, and persons of the highest 
civie distinction, if they should happen to enter the door 
of one of these traps would be held by the officers in 
charge precisely as though they were porters or women 
from the market. 

Kennan says, in describing this system, that a corre- 
spondent of the London Standard happened to hear that 
a number of Terrorists had been arrested in a certain 
apartment house in Petrograd. He thought he might pick 
up some interesting details for his newspaper, so he went 
to the house. He knocked on the door and asked if he 
might come in. The officer in charge politely permitted 
him to enter and he was allowed to go over the house, mak- 
ing such notes and inquiries as he wished. He then thanked 
the officer and started to go out. But here the demeanor of 
the police agent changed. He wassharply informed that the 
police were very glad to have him come in; but he was now 
under arrest and would be taken to the guard-house. 

He sat down at a window and looked out into the street. 

Presently he saw the English correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times approaching. The man was looking up at the 
windows as though he were searching for a particular house. 
He called down to the Times correspondent and asked what 
he was searching for. The man replied 
that he was looking up the house in 
which the Nihilists had been arrested. 
The Standard correspondent assured 
him that he was at the right place. The 
Times man asked if he could come up. 
The Standard correspondent said he 
could, and offered to show him all the 
points of interest. The Times corre- 
spondent entered the house and, of 
course, presently found himself under 
arrest In company with his accommo- 
dating associate. 

Stories abound of the efficiency and 
also of the absurdity of these police 
traps. 

Almost a whole regiment has been 
taken up by the police as they entered 
one by one to look for their disappearing 
companions. 

Of all the systems used by the Rus- 
sian detective centers the police trap is 
the most dreaded by the secret orders. 
The hidden place of meeting of any of 
these revolutionary groups may be dis- 
covered by the police and turned into 
a trap on any night. Only by the most 
extraordinary system of signals is it pos- 
sible for these groups to be certain that 
the police have not turned their place 
of rendezvous into a trap. 

The detective departments of the Russian Government 
have to deal with the most skillful secret organizations in 
the world. The devices at the command of the secret 
orders, especially their methods of communication, are of 
the most extraordinary character. An authority who has 
made the closest study of the Russian prison system has 
assembled these devices. The members of the secret socie- 
ties of Russia assert that they can communicate with one 
another in any prison, no matter how carefully guarded. 
No method of prison supervision can prevent it. This 
communication is by a system’ of tapping, either on the 
floor or walls of the cell in which the prisoner is confined. 
There are two codes, as described by the prison authority 
(Kennan). One is primitive and cumbersome, namely to 
indicate the letters in the alphabet by the number of taps, 
as, for example, one for A, five for E, ten for J, and so forth. 
This is a code of ancient usage. It was found too slow and 
complicated. A new system was presently devised. 


The Checkerboard Prison Code 


ilipseecy the English alphabet as an example, it can be 
easily illustrated. 

Leaving out one letter, as for example K, and using the 
letter C wherever one would use K, the working alphabet 
is reduced to twenty-five letters. One wishing to put this 
system into practice will imagine a checkerboard of 
twenty-five squares—five columns of five squareseach. He 
will place a letter of the alphabet in each of these squares, 
beginning with the top square on the left and going straight 
down the column. Thus, A would be in the first square of 
the first column, beginning at the left; E in the bottom 
square of the first column; F in the first top square of the 
second column, and soon. With the letters thus set in this 
checkerboard it is a very simple matter to spell out any 
word by indicating the column by one, two, three, four or 
five taps, a slight pause, followed by the number of the 
square in the column corresponding tothe letter in the word 
to be spelled; thus G would be two-two, and so forth. 

When the cells of the old stone fortress of Petropavlovsk 
at Petrograd were filled with Terrorists they talked among 
themselves by this tapping system quite as freely as though 
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A Cossack Police Type 


they were assembled in one of their places of secret meeting 
in the Russian capital. The police tried to prevent it by 
putting the prisoners in alternate cells only. But the cells 
were so small and the stone walls were such excellent con- 
ductors of sound that even this device did not prevent the 
communication. The most inconsequential article was 
sufficient to carry on the code. A bit of broken cement, 
fragments of bone, a button or coin was all the prisoner 
needed. This code was also used when the materials were 
available to communicate by systems of pinholes in paper 
or other materials; or by marks on the surface of a wall, 
door, or any article that the prisoner thought would come 
to the attention of his friend outside. 

It was also a device to unravel any article of clothing or 
prisoner’s equipment and by series of knots tied in the 
threads to spell out messages according to this code. 

Another system was to secrete a little fat from the 
prisoner’s food, and when one passed a window, if exercise 
was allowed in the prison courtyard, to make a sign on the 
glass. When the warm grease from the prisoner’s fingers 
froze on the glass the signal became visible. Bits of broken 
glass, if they could be obtained, were also used to carry these 
messages, which were invisible until the glass was frozen. 

Systems of signals used by the friends of the prisoners to 
acquaint them with current affairs were no less ingenious. 
The whole of the pris- 
oners in the cells of a 
political fortress in 
Petrograd were kept 
constantly informed of 
what was going on in 
the capital by the sim- 
ple device of a man 
reading a book by the 
light of a candle. From 
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He convinced these hard-headed, practical men of affairs. 
not only that he was a learned chemist but also that through 
the medium of his experiments he had discovered a method 
of increasing the bulk of gold bullion. 

It was a complicated molecular process. 

It must be observed that this man did not pretend to. 
transmute metals or to change lead into gold after the 
manner of the old alchemists. His process was chemically 
logical. He demonstrated it by synthetical formulas. He. 
was able to show by a logical and scientific analogy that 
the weight of any substance and its bulk could be increased 
by introducing into its molecular structure certain other 
elements without changing the physical characteristic of 
the substance thus chemically forced to grow. 


Growing Gold by Hothouse Methods ‘ i 


P= RHAPS the process could be best described as amethod 
of metallic growth. A certain character of inorganic 
growth seems to be recognized by scientific authority. There 
appears to be a sense in which one may say that ledges of 
stone grow or that nuggets of gold grow. The tendency of 
the elements forming metals in nature to assemble and tc 
form a central aggregate mass is well known. The process 
which this man carried to the London bankers was to force 
in a laboratory this growth of metals in nature. 

The chemist asserted that, given a certain bulk, he could, 
by his discovery cause this bulk to grow as nature caused 
a grain of gold to increase into a nugget. There was noth- 
ing occult about the thing. It was merely that this genius 
had discovered a common process of nature. 

It is impossible in a bald narrative to show how convince. 
ing an intelligence of the irst order with a commanding 
knowledge of chemistry could make his process appear 
Between such a man and the common sharper who ever} 
day imposes on persons apparently oj 
sound common sense there is a greai 


a certain window 
of the prison at 
night it was pos- 
sible to see this 
man read his book 
in aroom ofa 
house opposite 
the prison. By the 
way in which the 
book and candle 
were handled as 
the man turned 
the pages and 
read, complete in- 
formation was 
signaled into the 
prison, and by the 
tapping system it 
was conveyed to 
everybody con- 
fined in the whole 
fortress. 

Not every Slav 
genius is engaged 


gulf. The dominating qualities of what 
we call personality or temperament ar 
the controlling factors. 

This man finally persuaded the Lon 
don bankers to assist him in making «_ 
proper test of his discovery. He saic 
that he had been able heretofore to con 
duct only trifling laboratory experi) 
ments, on account of his inability t 
command a sufficient bulk of preciou: 
metal. He pointed out that the virtu! 
inherent in a nugget increased with thi 
mass, according to a ratio that he fai 
worked out. This theory was reasonabli 
and convincing when advanced bya sci 
entific man of comprehensive knowl 
edge. It was well known that certai: 
virtues in matter increased with the bull 
according to established laws. It wa 
not unreasonable to believe that th’ 
virtue in a grain of gold, which cause: 
it to assemble the chemical elements i) 
nature necessary to enlarge its bulk 
would appear in a greater intensity al 
the mass of metal was increased. Thi i 
chemist explained that the process woul 
take two or three months and would 5) 
quire a large bulk of metal. He was will 
ing to undertake the experiment unde — 
any conditions that the bankers impose! 
on him, provided they put at his dispos2 
a sufficient bulk of metal to insure 
success of the experiment. 

The final result was that the datker 
determined to permit him to make th — 
experiment, but under conditions whic. 
would conclusively insure them agains — 
any possibility of loss. They selected . 
house in London, fitted up a laborator, 
in aroom of it, and provided the chemis — 
with twenty thousand gold sovereign: 
The man was permitted to put his chem — 
icals into this laboratory. The banker — 


in political adven- 
tures. The highest 
order of criminal 
intelligence sometimes issues from Russia. When the Slav 
happens to be a genius he is beyond all others accomplished 
and convincing. 

The extraordinary adventure reported by an assistant 
commissioner of the metropolitan police could not have 
been accomplished by any ordinary member of the criminal 
class. It was the work of a convincing genius. The story 
of what this remarkable. person actually accomplished 
with the members of a banking house in London would be 
regarded as the idle fancies of an after-dinner story-teller 
if its essential incidents did not rest upon the authority of 
this late official of the metropolitan police. The accom- 
plished person engaged in this adventure appeared in 
London. He was able to make the acquaintance of certain 
members of one of the oldest banking houses in that city. 
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then put in the gold coins; but the 
took the same precautions to guar ' 
this treasure as though the laborator — 
were a vault in a bank. The room was practically trans — 
formed into a vault. All the exits were closed except 00) 
door. Guards were placed in the house, above and below 
practically surrounding this vault, and in every directio 
the house and its approaches were all as rigidly guarded a su 
the Bank of England. The only condition that the chemist ‘ 
insisted on was that his process should remain his 0W 5 
secret, and that he should not be disturbed by the entran¢ — 
of any person into the laboratory until his labors wel 
ended. te 
He was quite satisfied with all the other precautio 
taken by the bankers. : 
No one, under any circumstances, was permitted to ent 
the house except the chemist. Each time he went inor? 


(Continued on Page 73) i 
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'UCCESS had always 
been inscribed upon 
his life program, and 
yut high value upon at- 
‘ing it. To him it was 
ulwark of happiness 
embraced a degree of 
lth and reasonable el- 
room in the world. 
it was not until he 
afoul of certain pro- 
ing doctrines of a ma- 
al and individualistic 
and seized upon the 
idest aspects of the 
osophy of efficiency, 
1 its cardinal princi- 
of ruthless sacrifice 
1 supreme aim, that 
Jerick Tonner became 
sicularly significant 
formidable. 
e was then twenty- 
an years of age, of 
lerate build, graceful 
iage and easy man- 
. Ahigh forehead at- 
2d to a good mental 
pment and a knob- 
chin to a firm will. 
gray eye was cool and 
cal, but his smile was 
idly, and he was a 
1g man whom people 
1 and respected, and 
,in turn, liked and re- 
ted people. 


.so far as he had had 
o that time any defi- 
theory of attainment, it was to work hard, 
squarely and regulate his existence wisely. 
accepted what each day offered, exercising 
owers, without strain, to a healthful extent, 
took his pleasures and recreations casually 
uncritically, as he found them, in his home or with 
whom he happened to like. This system of life had 
od him in a conspicuously good job. He was some- 
Z more than private secretary to Harrison Holmes, 
_in the capacity of president of the Cardover Shoe 
pany, was one of the eminent figures of the business 
munity. Frequently Tonner was called “assistant to 
president.” At any rate he had a stenographer and 
fice boy and a private room adjoining his chief’s. 
1€ post was one of considerable responsibility and car- 
with it a salary which, even when it had not been so 
, had been sufficient to enable Frederick to marry, 
the Fellowship Club, and take up a variety of agree- 
pursuits, including golf, a more or less regular attend- 
at the theater and now and again a modest game of 
s. Regarding the future he felt secure. There was 
y assurance that he would rise by normal gradations 
position in the Cardover Company lucrative and 
rable enough to conform to his idea of success. 
ost particularly, however, his scheme of living gave 
solid enjoyment. There was a kind of moral or spirit- 
atisfaction in the business of existence. For example, 
d scores of friends whom he enjoyed; most especially, 
aps, big, hearty, back-slapping Merle Safford and his 
e, timid little brother-in-law Jimmy Perceval, who 
worked for the Cardover Company and was forever 
ng Frederick’s advice. Then there was his home, 
e his wife Nora adored him, and where, during eve- 
, his easy-going brother Edward, dropping in, made 
ersation an art. He enjoyed his child, a boy of three, 
was growing up with the fine promise of companion- 
in later years. His vacations were rich in the delight 
gave his mother, with whom he spent them. 
thing could have been more genial than his relation 
Mr. Holmes; it was never austere nor exacting nor 
snging to a man’s loyalty; on the contrary it was 
ortable, sympathetic, upbuilding to self-respect. 
> Was pleasure for him in even smaller ways: in his 
grapher’s bashful attempts to mark her appreciation 
friendliness by now and again putting flowers upon 
sk; In the office boy’s excited comment upon base- 
cores; in the friendly interest of the old newswoman 
€ corner near his home; in books; in the cheerful 
t of acquaintances at the lunch counter every day. 
und zest in life and a warmth and friendliness in all 
iman contacts. There was nothing irksome, cold or 
in about existence, and thus he was proceeding upon 
isurable and profitable career when the change came. 


By Cameron 
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He Was Not Prepared to Find Her 
Over Her Machine in Tears 
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It would have been difficult for any doctrine as widely 
heralded as efficiency not to have found some lodgment in 
Tonner’s mind. Moreover, from the first those attributes 
of his nature which were evidenced by the high forehead, 
the firm chin and the cool eye seemed to find in the new 
ideas a correlating force. His character being what it was, 
and already fertile with ambition, Tonner instinctively 
seized upon them with eager interest. He read, pondered 
and inquired. At length to his casual brother Edward, 
Frederick unbosomed himself. 

“Edward,” he said, “I’ve discovered the modern eco- 
nomic serum, the elixir of success, the one sure road to ‘get 
there.’ Until now I’ve been floundering, wabbling about 
in stupid fashion. I might have won out, but my chances 
were not a bit better than those of any other young man. 
Now, by the grace of twentieth-century thought, I see how 
the trick can be turned. I tell you I’m going to be some- 
body in the world.”’ 

“Be somebody?” caught up Edward. “TI think you are 
very much somebody. You’re a very important cog in the 
economic machine; you’re the head of as sound and well- 
regulated a home as there is in America; you’re part of a 
social group which like every other social group makes life 
richer and broader for its various members. Why, my dear 
Fred, you’re what I call a ‘regular fellow’—a prize citizen. 
‘Somebody’? You’re more than somebody. In the most 
real sense you’re a big person.” 

“You miss the point,” retorted Frederick. ‘I’ve always 
thought that attainment was the thing that really counted 
and that the measure of a man was the measure of his 
achievement. What I’m discussing now is method. I’m 
laying before you the wonders of efficiency.” 

“What! All that stuff about card indexes and not turn- 
ing your wrist over more than once when you write your 
name?” 

“Yes, that ‘stuff’ too. But those are only small mani- 
festations or detailed extensions of it. It’s fathomlessly 
greater than that. It’s tremendous and overpowering. 
Why, it’s a whole working scheme of life. For the man or 
the business or nation that desires to achieve it’s the only 
plan; for the strivers there is just one way to live, and 
that’s by efficiency.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“To begin with, it is premised upon a state of mind that 
glorifies achievement and declares that results are the 
units of success. Its first rule is that if you want to suc- 
ceed make it your business to sueceed—not seventy-five 
per cent of your business, or ninety per cent of your 
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business, but your entire 
business. Select an ob- 
jective—definite, certain, 
unmistakable—and go 
straight for it. Don’t 
wander off in foolish by- 
paths. 

“Wandering is ineffi- 
cient. Keep to your mark 
twenty-four hours of every 
day, and don’t let any- 
thing block your path. 

“Remove all obstacles 
with the utmost possible 
speed and avoid waste 
motion in doing it. Above 
all, remembering every 
minute precisely the one 
single thing you’ ve set out 
to win.” 

“That’s more than 
method—infinitely more 
than method.” 

“How so?” 

“Now you are accom- 
plishing a variety of 
worthy ends. You’re an 
economic factor, contrib- 
uting your part to the 
business machine which 
gives us our livelihoods; 
you’re a social factor in 
maintaining that chief 
social unit, a home; and 
you’re a man developing 
your own character and 
powers of discharging 
your obligations to your- 
self. Yousay ‘center upon 
a single objective.’ If you do, other equally 
worthy objectives must be sacrificed. You can’t 
be well rounded. Doesn’t that involve more than 
method? Won’t you be destroying the democracy 
of your individuality, altering your entire code 
of existence? That doctrine of yours cuts to the very 
heart of life.’ 

“Only superficially,’ Frederick argued in return. 

“Tt can’t be done,’ declared Edward. 

“It can be done, and it is as ridiculous to lead the ineffi- 
cient life, the life of scattered aim, as to refuse to take a 
toxin against disease or to shoot with your eyes closed.”’ 

“You're a fool! Go on just as you have been going— 
working hard and being the best of husbands and fathers 
and friends. Why, in ten years you’ll be the head of one of 
those departments of the Cardover Company, drawing a 
decent salary, with a private life every one of the values of 
which will be right, and entirely at peace with yourself.” 

“Tn ten years,” returned Frederick solemnly, ‘“I’ll have 
a private life you’ll envy; I’ll be as happy as a king and 
I'll be ——” 

“Well, don’t hesitate.’’ 

“This efficiency idea,” went on Frederick with an appar- 
ent detour of subject, “has an odd manifestation. One 
sees how much more it is possible for a human being to 
attain by it, and its first and most immediate effect is to 
heighten the scale of ambition. At least, it has worked 
that way with me. Two months ago I should have counted 
a department managership success. Now I feel that it’s 
in me to climb higher.” 

“And what has become of your dizzy peak?” 

“The presidency of the Cardover Company and effi- 
ciency will carry me there within ten years.”’ 

“Phew!” whistled Edward, and shook his head. 


The first step which Tonner took toward his chosen goal 
concerned his stenographer, a bleached-out, mild-mannered 
little person of the name of Emma Carroll. She and her 
sister, who was employed in another department of the 
Cardover Company, were orphans and maintained a home 
for themselves and their younger brother whom they were 
supporting through high school. Frederick was one of 
the most magnificent persons whom Emma had ever known 
and she offered him a respectful worship from a humble 
distance. But there were days, and a number of them, 
when Tonner’s dictation outstripped her pencil. Fred- 
erick, his watch before him, made note of the delays. He 
discovered that the girl cost him seventeen minutes of 
working time a day. That settled it! 

He knew before he stepped to the door of the adjoining 
room to summon her that she had sensed the change in 
him. But he was not prepared to find her over her machine 
in tears. A sharp twinge came to him as he noticed the 
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thinness of her neck and wrists and saw upon a side of her 
desk some foolish flowers which she had not had the cour- 
age to arrange for him. But he downed his emotion and 
called her. 

“Miss Carroll,” he began, keeping his eyes averted, 
“‘there is no need to tell you of the pain which this step 
causes me. Last week your inability to keep up with dic- 
tation cost me one hundred and two minutes. It is neces- 
sary for me to replace you with a more efficient person. 
I am sorry, but that is all. I must not waste time in dis- 
cussion.” 

The girl, dazed and sobbing, got from the room. All 
that day Frederick felt like a whipped dog. But a contem- 
plation of the glories of his goal and further reflection upon 
the soundness of the theory of efficiency soothed him, and 
by the time his new helper, Miss Trina McNish, was 
installed he had suppressed feelings of compassion to a 
point where they were no longer annoying. 

Simultaneously with the coming of the rapid and precise 
Trina McNish, Frederick rearranged his desk in reference 
to correspondence files and card indexes in order to cut out 
needless steps, and showed Miss MeNish how to do like- 
wise. He blocked out every moment of his day and hers— 
so much for dictation, such and such an hour for the signing 
of his mail, reduced the laborious name of Frederick to the 
more expeditious form of the simple initial, put a time- 
check scheme upon his office boy, and in a dozen small ways 
speeded up his work. A problem confronted him in con- 
nection with the wiring of a push-bell system. 

In the executive offices of the Cardover Company it had 
been Mr. Holmes’ custom, when he desired to summon 
Tonner, to cross the broad floor of his own room and open 
the communicating door to Frederick’s. 

“Mr. Tonner,” he would say, “‘are you free now?” At 
which the subordinate would follow his chief to the presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Frederick had adopted the same method when he wished 
the service of his stenographer. But in studying the 
mechanics of his job he saw that a push button would 
eliminate effort for him. At the same time he saw that a 
push button at Mr. Holmes’ elbow would eliminate effort 
for that gentleman. There was not any question in Fred- 
erick’s mind when it came to stringing a wire to the room 
in which Miss McNish worked, but he hesitated at pre- 
senting to Mr. Holmes the suggestion for such a device. 
Would it be efficient to do so? He backed and filled upon 
the issue for several days. 

“T think you’re fretting yourself needlessly,” his brother 
Edward told him. ‘‘I don’t believe for a moment that Mr. 
Holmes would have a push button with which to call you 
even if you put forward the plan of having one.” 

“Tt would save him time, from five to eight minutes 
every working day of his life.” 

“No doubt,” was the rejoinder. “But your boss, Fred- 
erick, is a great big, broad man. There is something 
friendly, personal, courteous in his method of coming to 
you and asking you if you’re free to step into his room. 
There is nothing friendly, personal, courteous in the sud- 
den and imperious buzz of a push button. Menials are 
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summoned that way. Maybe Mr. Holmes figures it out 
that a sense of dignity and self-respect in you for eight or 
nine hours a day is worth more than five or six minutes of 
his time.” ~ 

“That’s sentimental,” argued Tonner. 

“Not altogether,” said Edward. ‘But doesn’t senti- 
mentality of any kind have a place in your new code?”’ 

“ Absolutely none at all. Results are all that count.’ 

At length Frederick made his decision. No efficiency 
device was to be placed in Mr. Holmes’ hands, if his 
henchman could help it. 

“And upon what article of your creed did you reach 
that determination?” inquired Edward. 

“Every man in the Cardover Company,” explained 
Frederick, “‘has become in a sense a possible rival of mine. 
Certainly all those who hold important jobs, including Mr. 
Holmes himself, are rivals. If he can save steps by calling 
me with a bell he is just that much stronger. As it is he is 
weakened by daily loss of time. A rival’s weakness may 
turn out to be my strength.” 

“Disgusting!” ejaculated his brother. ‘‘Your advan- 
tage is small and your attitude is disloyal.” 

“Small! No advantage is too small for the truly effi- 
cient. But is the advantage too small? With his trotting 
back and forth across the floor, Mr. Holmes can get 
through, we’ll assume, six minutes less workinaday. That’s 
thirty-six minutes a week or about eight working days 
in a year! That’s what he chucks away, squanders, which 
means that there is that much more labor for someone else 
to perform. Most of it will come upon me, and by just that 
degree I can increase my usefulness and indispensability. 
So the advantage lies not only in his weakness, but in my 
increased strength.” 

“But loyalty, friendship 

“Efficiency is entirely impersonal. You can’t be efficient 
if you take your eye for a moment from the target. It’s 
very pleasant to indulge oneself in loyalty and friendship, 
but they are to be considered only as they further the 
selected purpose. No, impersonality is a corner stone.” 

“But suppose Mr. Holmes discovers your treachery— 
your disloyalty? You wouldn’t call that efficient? You 
are absolutely dependent upon him for advancement.”’ 

“But I’m not disloyal or treacherous,” retorted Fred- 
erick. ‘‘I merely withhold my loyalty and friendship. 
I keep such handicaps out of my business. There’s a 
distinction.” 

‘“A miserable one!”’ declared his brother, but from this 
conversation Frederick arrived at a fresh point in his 
thinking. He saw that he was sailing under a false flag; 
that he had begun his relation with Mr. Holmes on the 
easy basis of mutual regard and consideration. That was 
a blunder to be remedied, but meanwhile was it not ineffi- 
cient to take advantage of that situation? It made him 
guilty of duplicity in circumstances in which he had 
guaranteed against duplicity. Was it not passing from the 
borderland of the efficiency doctrine—‘“‘Let the other 
beware’’—into the realm of fraud? Positive fraud had no 
place in Tonner’s scheme, theoretically or otherwise. One’s 
position must always be strictly correct and defensible upon 
the letter of the law. Accordingly he determined to 
hoist the necessary colors and approached Mr. Holmes. 

“T think it only proper that I should tell you,” he 
began, ‘“‘of my new attitude toward my work and toward 
my business contracts. I have been converted to the 
idea of efficiency, the idea of ‘get there,’ the idea of the 
paramount importance of results.” 

““Well, well, well!’’ laughed the president of the 
Cardover Company. ‘But why so serious, my boy?” 

“T thought I ought to tell you, that’s all,” said 
Frederick. This satisfied Tonner that he had placed 
himself within the pale and given, technically, proper 
notice that the old relation had been altered to the 
new. If Mr. Holmes failed to grasp the full significance 
of the declaration, that was Mr. Holmes’ fault. 

It was not only into the field of business but into 
all of the pleasant pastures of his life that Frederick 
carried his new theories. His thinking upon the 
matter of his relations with his employer turned him to 
an examination of friendships in general. He believed 
that he had three divisions with which to deal—cum- 
bersome friendships, merely useless friendships and 
valuable friendships. Of the first it appeared that he 
had none at that time; there was lurking danger in his 
brother-in-law, innocent-minded Jimmy Perceval, but 
that was remote; of the second, jovial Merle Safford 
stood conspicuously forth. Of the last he had several, 
and it was to this class that the scheme of his career 
demanded that he address himself. Accordingly he 
sought to fix upon the men who might prove of 
advantage to him. 

Concerning one merest nodding acquaintance there 
was not the vestige of a doubt. That was Sidney 
Hemingway, whose father, John Hemingway, a lawyer 
acting for the Cardover estate, was not only the chiefest 
actual power behind the shoe company but chairman of 
its board of directors. The senior Hemingway could 
make and unmake presidents of the concern, and his 
son, a young man who smoked gold-tipped cigarettes 


and wore concave-waisted suits, was about Tonner’s age 
Also he was a member of the Fellowship Club. Treders 
made various inquiries and then closed his desk half an nhou i 
early one day. 

“Greetings!” he exclaimed when he found his man i) 
the club grill. Tonner had spoken with all the semblance 
of affability and easy fellowship he could sumnion. : 

Sidney Hemingway looked surprised, but Frederick wa 
adroit. ‘‘They tell me you ’re challenging a quarter a hol 
at golf. I’m your man.’ 

“Me challenging a quarter a hole? I didn’t know it, bul 
if that is what you’re after, you’re on.”” Thus that cam 
paign was begun. 

Nor did Tonner’s home escape. In pursuance of | 
theory that a contingency might arise in which a substan 
tial sum of money might be required, he determined tha 
greater care must be exercised i in the disbursement of hi 
income. It had been his wife’s practice and his to conduc 
the family finance on a chatty and informal basis, with du 
regard for the needs and desires of each and not ‘O¥erlock| 
ing a decent savings fund. Frederick decided that thi 
savings fund must beincreased; also that he could no longe 
give time and thought to the economic problems of hi 
home. Accordingly he set aside so much more for a weekl! 
deposit against the future, reserved what was necessar, 
for his personal wants, and told his wife that her dresses 
the child’s requirements and the maintenance of the hous — 
must come out of the remainder; that he would hold he 
accountable for its management and that most particy 
larly he could not be bothered and distracted by a dis 
cussion of domestic difficulties. 

“Don’t have difficulties,’ he concluded. E | 

“But, Fred,’’ she pleaded, “it was so much nicer th 
other way. Why can’t we go on? It wasn’t much trouble 
was it?” 

“Not much,” he acknowledged; ‘‘but, Nora, I have se 
out to do this thing and I’ve got to carry it through; eve 
little things must not interfere. I must win!” 

“Oh, Fred, I wish you wouldn’t.” ; 

“What? Wouldn’t win?” 

“No, try so hard.” 

“Tt’s the only way to succeed.” 

Tonner’s interpretation of efficiency found other Bepre | 
sions. He altered his habits of reading, turning to book 
he thought he ought to read, not to books he wanted t 
read. Time and time again he would catch his a 
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ing off the type lines and would have to bring it back wit. 
a sharp effort of the will. Golf was a sport which 1) 
enjoyed, but he would give up the hours necessary f¢ 
eighteen holes only when there was commercial advantag 
to be gained. Instead, he adopted handball as his usu: 
exercise. At first he played with Merle Safford, but upo 
several occasions his friend was late and Tonner, not t : 
dissipate a moment, made arrangements with the profe 
sional, who was always to be found at the court and woul — 
therefore never be tardy, to act as his opponent. 

He gave up the small lunch counter where many of h | 
acquaintances congregated at noon. Their chatter inte 
rupted useful thought and besides the place was | 


“For One Thing I’m Certain That Your Wife Ish 
Nearly So Happy” Me,.: 
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owded and the serv- 
> slow. Cards at 
e Fellowship Club 
abandoned entirely 
a profitless occu- 
tion. He ceased to 
itronize the old 
wswoman near his 
me. For years he 
id purchased his 
yrning paper from 
r. She knew Fred- 
ck and his wife and 
d seen his child. 
rery morning she 
seted Tonner with 
endly inquiries. 
it the newswoman 
s put to one side 
cause her stand was 
lf a block out of the 
y to the car line, 
ere at the very 
‘ner a young man 
ed the same trade. 
“That much more 
rmth gone,” com- 
nted Edward. 
More and more 
ederick came to 
nk about his busi- 
ss. He forced his 
nd upon it, and 
en he did permit it 
wander away it was 
y upon the theory 
at a change of 
nught was neces- 
-y for efficiency. 
t he never allowed 
meditations to go 
vorting off into 
er channels for more than an allotted time each day. It 
n came about that little else than business topics ever 
gested themselves to him for talk. As it was unwise to 
cuss business, he kept silent. Merle Safford, Jimmie 
ceval, his brother Edward still gathered about the fire- 
2, but evenings in the Tonner home were corpselike 
gies of what they had been. 
‘What has come over this house anyway?” once asked 
imy Perceval when Frederick and his wife were alone 
h him; “‘it’s altogether different.’ 

‘Efficiency !”’ sighed Nora with a sad shake of her head. 
‘Well, it’s not much fun,” declared Jimmy, and 
arted. 

Nith the passage of a full twelve months, under the new 
tem of life, Frederick took stock of himself and of his 
lation. In his job he was devouring work, lifting it by 
idfuls and chunks from Mr. Holmes’ desk and then 
asporting much of his own to the efficient and trained 
ss MeNish. In recognition of his value his salary had been 
‘eased. A number of potentially valuable friendships 
| been initiated and were being sucessfully prosecuted, 
ably a growing intimacy with Sidney Hemingway. 
savings had mounted satisfactorily. When they had 
ched a really sizable figure he called upon Philip Grant, 
sident of the Loan and Trust Company, and, armed 
h a glowing letter of introduction from Mr. Holmes, 
ned an account there—an account which he rarely 
ched and persistently allowed to grow. Concerning the 
ory and development of the shoe business he had 
uired, through reading, an amazingly wide knowledge. 
eemed reasonably certain to him that promotion was 
its way. 

Surely, I don’t doubt that when the next big vacancy 
he Cardover Company occurs,” said Edward, “‘vou’ll 
oushed forward to fill it. But you’re paying a fright- 
price.”* 

How?” | 

In lots of ways. For one thing, I’m certain that your 
’ isn’t nearly so happy.” 

She’s not unhappy.” 

I’m not so sure. Where are those evenings of good 
2 What's become of those books you used to read 
ther? What’s become of that open free and easy life 
evotion that you used to lead in your home? Do you 
dose she likes to see you almost neglecting your boy?” 
Well, Nora’s going to share in a big way in my suc- 
- She’s got to make some sacrifices.” _. 
Did you consult her? Did you find out if she wanted 
t you want? Is she willing to make the sacrifices? 
never asked. You simply ruthlessly decreed that she 
ud. Is that fair? Certainly not; but my case isn’t 
2d yet. The most serious indictment is against you— 
you are crushing your own immortal soul.” 
That’s absolutely wrong,” flared up Frederick Tonner, 
ping to his feet and standing over his brother. “My 
ls what it has always been—just as warm, just as true. 


“Mr. Tonner, the Boys Want You to Umpire for Them. 


The change is all in externals, in viewpoint—in mode of 
thought. Do you think that I didn’t have to use a pocket 
handkerchief over that Emma Carroll affair, or that I 
don’t miss those silly flowers of hers on my desk? Do you 
think I want to cut out Merle Safford or like golfing with 
that ass Hemingway? Lord, you can’t believe I wouldn’t 
like to give my evenings to talking books with you and 
trying to tease Nora into paying five dollars more for a 
gown? And the kid—I’d give a lot for a week to play with 
him. Edward, I’m the one who’s making the big sacri- 
fices. Me crushing my soul? No, no, Edward; efficiency 
may be a stern master, but it can’t do that.” 

Shortly came Frederick’s reward. He was advanced to 
the managership of an important department. Under his 
direction were more than fifty men and a fair-sized office 
staff, which included his brother-in-law, Jimmy Perceval. 
Almost the first person upon whom his estimating eye fell 
when he and his invaluable ‘‘trusty,’’ Miss McNish, had 
moved to the new office was Miss Louise Carroll, sister of 
Tonner’s one-time helper. She was engaged at a small 
wage as a record clerk. Immediately Tonner determined 
that she must go. 

“T can’t take the smallest chance—efficiency is cautious 
to the last degree,’’ he told himself. ‘“‘Certainly I did not 
win her affection by discharging her sister.’ 

“But you know nothing of my work,” the girl pleaded 
when he made known his determination. 

“Nevertheless, I think you had better go,” rejoined 
Frederick, and Louise Carroll went. Within a few hours 
Tonner had forgotten the incident. 

Not so easily put from his mind, however, was the next 
turn of affairs. Examining the machinery of his depart- 
ment Frederick made a discovery and found confirmation 
of a long-standing suspicion. He discovered that by the 
introduction of several short-cut methods at least one man 
under him could be eliminated, and that that man’s work, 
consisting of checking wastage, had not been particularly 
well performed. The man was Jimmy Perceval. 

““Well, Nora, it’s a nasty job,” he said to his wife, ‘‘but 
it has got to be done. I can’t pack your brother along on 
my back.” 

“You don’t mean, Fred You can’t mean 

“T do! I’m going to discharge Jimmy.” 

“My brother, your friend, the boy who looks up to you 
almost as if you were his father!” 

“Exactly. He’s an obstacle. He must be removed. Of 
course I’m sorry and of course it’s hard for you, but that 
has nothing to do with the case. He’s not efficient, and I 
don’t need him anyhow.” 

“Oh, but Fred, you’re strong, you’re successful. It 
would be easy enough for you to carry Jimmy along.” 

“Not in the office. If you insisted I might make him an 
allowance personally and privately.” 

, “And break his self-respect.’’ 

“That would be unfortunate, but my career must be my 

first and only consideration.” 


” 


It’s Only a Couple of Hours”’ 


“Oh, theselfishness 
of that!” cried Nora 
Tonner. “‘Isn’t there 
an atom of kindness 
in your creed? Think 
what you are doing! 
Jimmy will never 
come to this house 
again. You will break 
my heart. You losea 
dear and loyal friend 
who has counted on 
you. You'll get the 
contempt of Edward, 
of Merle Safford. 
You’]] ——” 

“T have one objec- 
tive,” pronounced 
Frederick, ‘‘and only 
one.” And despite 
Mrs. Tonner’s plead- 
ings Jimmy Perceval, 
aghast, was turned 
adrift. 

““Ah, yes,’”’ said the 
boy with a thin smile, 
“Tknow. I’manother 
sacrifice to Moloch. 
It takes a lot of vic- 
tims like me to make 
the kind of bright, 
shining success that 
you're getting—a lot 
of victims, a lot of 
heartaches, a lot of 
tears. I realize that 
heartaches and tears 
are nothing in your 
philosophy, but they 
sting and burn just the 
same. Absolute effi- 
ciency, I suppose, 
must be inhuman. I suppose, too, that you’ll make 
capital for yourself by letting Mr. Holmes and Mr. Hem- 
ingway know that you discharged me, even if I am your 
brother-in-law, because you thought I was inefficient. Also 
you'll proclaim my inefficiency to excuse your heartless- 
ness. Oh, I understand. You won’t care how much all 
that will hurt me nor how much harder it will make it for 
me to get another job. You see an advantage for yourself. 
That’s the whole answer.”’ 

“You're entirely correct,’’ admitted Frederick. 

Tonner’s relations with the men under him were gradu- 
ally being determined. The shop underwent a revolution. 
A system to keep tally upon individual production records 
had been installed. This weeded out a number of men, and 
in the nature of the case most of them were those furthest 
advanced in years and, therefore, theoretically and actu- 
ally, of longest employment in the Cardover Company. 

“Tt’s inevitable that the thing should work that way,” 
explained Frederick to the foreman when the latter came 
to protest; ‘‘young hands are always more nimble.” 

“But the hardship it works and the ill will it generates 
even among those who aren’t discharged! Good feeling 
among the men is worth a lot.’ 

“No doubt, but production is worth more, and all that 
I am concerned with is top production. It’s too bad if the 
men hate me, but it would be worse if I couldn’t make a 
showing to the directors.”’ 

“Some day you'll pull a strike down round your ears,”’ 
warned the foreman. ‘‘That will cost you more than 
you’ve gained.” 

“We'll check matters before they reach that point. It 
would be inefficient to allow that to occur. We’ll pamper the 
men the moment it is necessary to do so, but not before.” 

Another change was in the signing of what was known as 
the ‘“‘bonus letters.” For many years it had been the cus- 
tom to give monthly bonuses for particularly good work. 
The additional money was placed in an envelope, together 
with a letter written and personally signed by the depart- 
ment manager. Frederick did not abolish the bonus sys- 
ten, but he drafted a form letter and had a rubber stamp 
made for his signature. 

“Tt’s pure waste to dictate and sign fifteen or twenty 
separate letters,’’ he explained to the foreman. 

“I’m not so sure, sir. That individual note, making a 
man realize that his boss knows he’s alive, means as much 
as the money. It’s a little trouble, Mr. Tonner, but you’ll 
be repaid for the time in the enthusiasm and spirit that 
you'll get.” 

Frederick stuck to his own program. Soon the feeling 
against him reached a point where the foreman sought to 
bridge it over. 

“‘Now, Mr. Tonner, the boys are going to have a ball 
game next Sunday afternoon,” he said, “and I’ve fixed it 
up so that they want you to come out and umpire for them. 
It’s only a couple of hours. The game’s at four.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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She and Muriel Were in England, Stalking the Aristocracy 
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THINK I shall put in a window box there!” Mrs. 
Murphy pointed a long and exquisite finger at Jane 
Mortimer’s back-library window. 

This seemed to me an astonishing observation, consider- 
ing the occasion and the hour. It was eleven o’clock on the 
morning after Mrs. Trotter, Jr.’s, big charity bazaar, and 
even I, who was a good many years younger than Mrs. 
Murphy, could feel the circles under my eyes. Yet here 
she stood, looking much fresher than when she had first 
come from the mountains, and expressing herself on an 
entirely irrelevant subject. She wore a lovely, long, pink 
dressing gown. 

I had dragged myself out of bed to go over to talk with 
her about her triumph of the evening previous in getting 
her picture taken with Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, Jr. Not that 
I had expected her to waste any time in living over the 
details of the night; but I thought she would speculate 
indefinitely on where these might lead. Would Mrs. 
Trotter call, and if so, would not all the rest of the social 
register come too? 

Mrs. Murphy was even planning a campaign one lap 
ahead of these events. My mind had not projected itself 
sofar. At the bazaar there had been a horticultural booth, 
and round its green wicker boxes all of the smartest women 
loitered to chatter about twigging and branching and 
hedging. Gardening was the fashionable fad. 

“Ts there anything against a window box in the lease?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Murphy. There had been something 
against Mr. Murphy’s amiable purpose of drinking a glass 
of beer in the shade of his rented back yard. 


Mr. Goodblood’s Hereditary Servants 


T IS curious how the circumstances of that window box 

and subsequent events stand out in my memory. They 
do not have any particular bearing on the subject of social 
climbing as such. To outline the main facts in the history 
of Mrs. Murphy’s rise during the next year: Mr. Trotter, 
Jr., cabled his mother the news of Mrs. Murphy’s prop- 
osition to buy the estate. The dowager Mrs. Trotter 
answered: “‘Starting immediately.”’ The Trotters asked the 
Murphystodinner. We put the fact in all the papers, and the 
fashionables of the city pricked up their ears. Everybody 
demanded to know what the Murphys had that the Trotters 
desired. Of course they discovered it, and then they com- 
peted with one another to take up the Murphys too. 

Mrs. Murphy took her hurdles superbly. As the dinners 
she attended decreased in size she expanded in freedom and 
dignity. One of the fashionables gave a house party for Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy at her country place. My pupil conversed 
with the élite on the difficulty of getting what one really 
wants. Money could not always buy green vegetablesin the 
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winter, a chauffeur who could be de- 

pended upon not to upset one, a valet 
who would do all of one’s thinking, a 
cook who would give up a day off for 
an eleventh-hour dinner party. 

i Mrs. Murphy, withlifted eyebrows— 
they were lifted a good deal of the time 
now—mentioned to Mr. Goodblood, 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Trotter, at the 
Highflyers’ jolly little dinner party of 
six: “I’ve been having such a frightful 
time to get a gardener. I do so need 

one.” She had installed her window box, and it was planted 
at one end with pansies, at the other with bachelor’s- 
buttons. Grandmother’s flowers are very “‘stylish,’’ as you 
are doubtless aware. ThemonthwasJune. Mrs. Murphy 
stayed in town that summer. 

““We’ve got a rawther nice boy,’”’ drawled Mr. Good- 
blood, at the same time giving the impression that his 
mind was wandering through other spheres of thought. 

“Only a little ambitious,’’ annotated Mrs. Goodblood, 
seated opposite; “‘that’s his only fault.” 

““We’ve rather wanted to lift him to a place. Thomp- 
son’s a little rough on him because he’s new blood. He 
wants to use modern methods. Thompson’s belonged to 
us for a generation, and when he’s gone we’re going to take 
his son as head gardener. We’ve installed the hereditary 
system in servants.” 

““Oh, Mr. Goodblood, I do so envy you! Iso long for a 
place. I cannot do without my garden. Absolutely not. 
You may imagine what it means to me who come from the 
West. What is so very dear to me about England is the 
gardens.” 

You can deduce from the above that Mrs. Murphy was 
almost a graduate pupil, and you can likewise figure out 
for yourselves how the remainder of the conversation went. 
That was on a Friday; the boy was to come to see us about 
work on Monday. On Sunday afternoon Mrs. Murphy, 
her husband and I went motoring. The head of the family, 
who was in his prime, looked a little old. There was a 
dimness in his eye not due there for many a day. Mrs. 
Murphy’s sudden interest in gardening, however, tempo- 
rarily brought back the light. 

It was the only activity of hers in which he had for some 
time been able to participate. 

We passed the Community Gardens that afternoon, 
where vacant ground had been converted into truck 
patches for workingmen. He was interested, and asked 
the chauffeur in passing them to slow up. Near the road- 
side, bending over a tomato vine, his coat on the moist, 
upturned furrow behind him, a slim youth tied a stalk 
with a white string to a stick plunged into the ground. He 
had long, fair hair parted on one side, and it blew a little 
in the warm breeze. Hither his throat was very taut from 
his attitude or was a trifle plump for his slender build. 
Mr. Murphy. had the chauffeur stop while he got out to 
talk to the boy. When he returned he said with pleasure 
in his mild blue eyes: ‘‘Here’s a gardener for you, Bess. 
He’ll be a fine one.”” He handed her something written 
on the back of an envelope. But Mrs. Murphy scarcely 
answered him. She had quite made up her mind to take 
the one recommended by her smart friend. 

The next day at eleven he appeared. Mrs. Murphy, 
Muriel, the governess and I were assembled in the back 
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library. A tall, slim youth with fair hair came 
in. Mrs. Goodblood had sent him, and by one 
of those strange coincidences of fortune he was 
likewise the boy of Mr. Murphy’s choice, As 
his employer had remarked of him, he was 
ambitious and ever on the lookout for oppor- 
tunity; hence his affiliation with the Community 
Gardens. a 

I shall never forget how he appeared ag he 
stood, tall and supple, with the white-paneled 
and mahogany door for a background, his soft! 
hat in his hand. He might have been the Marble 
Faun—or perhaps Hermes, just as he was about’ 
to assume his famous pose for flight. He said 
almost nothing, although Mrs. Murphy asked 
him several questions. What was his name? 
Jon Frandsen; a Dane. Had he been born in 
this country? No, on the royal estates of Den- 
mark, twenty years ago. His father was under- 
gardener to King Christian. He himself had 
learned English from one of the royal tutors. 
What relation was the royal house of Denmark 
to Queen Alexandra? 
It did not matter. Jon’s fate was sealed. Mrs. Murphy 
engaged him, with the instruction that she would presently 
have a place, which she should wish laid out in the form 
of an English estate with English gardens. Were not 
English lords to court Muriel therein? 

Meantime, she wished some lessons in the small talk of 
gardening. 

The arrangement worked out well, as Muriel was sadly 
in need of a congenial companion, and she was captivated’ 
with him. Indeed, she had been standing alertly, all 
elbows, throughout the interview, beside the little bronze 
Bacchus. Jon said to her—it was the only remark he 
volunteered: ‘‘We’ll have some little beds for the little 
girl.”” Thereupon she made herself into a cross between 
a sprite and a jumping-jack—if only the latter were more 
graceful, and the creatures of the imagination more like 
a flesh-and-blood girl. ; | 


he 


The Murphys Build a Country House 


TILL, it was not for superficial details of this kind that 

I noted the circumstances of the affair so minutely. Not 
little girls nor Danish gardeners were my concern, but the 
social success of Mrs. Murphy. And in this connection 
facts were now scarcely significant. Her ultimate arrival 
was assured. I was by this time interested in the philos- 
ophy, the psychology, of her ambition. | 
She had already employed her sex in furthering her ends. 
Would she again use it for mere pleasure? Did her instinct 


‘or her ambition dictate its boundaries? Sex has no fron- 


tiers. Her face registered the sweet appeal of Jon’s earnest 
boyishness and stole into a smile. I 

What turn was the end of that slow, gravesmile to take— 
the uplifted curve of wide-eyed welcome? No, it was 
intellectual. It noted a mere mental realization of his 
appeal, with perhaps a silent comment on the pity that it 
did not come from one of higher class. ; 

I had often thought that she was endowed with eve 
faculty which could contribute in any way to her ambition 
and that she had those faculties in just such degree as they 
could serve her purposes. She was interested in nothing 
that did not advance her toward her goal. She gave 
nothing to the peace movement when she found she could 
meet the king without doing so, and she now even econ 7 
mized her sex where it served no end. Jon Frandsen was 
a nice boy, but of no particular significance to Mrs Y 
Murphy or me, now that he had put me in the way 0 
proving my philosophy. S| 

Events moved rapidly from that day. Mrs. Murphys 
summer was one long series of garden parties. Peopl 
remained in town to entertain her. After enjoying th 
hospitality of those wishing to sell out she decided to build. 
She and her husband bought some land on the edge 0 
town, in the bow of the river, where she could have 
spacious park. They built a low, rambling house sul 
rounded by terraced lawns and walled gardens. All the 
while Mrs. Murphy enjoyed the hospitality of the select. 
Curious as it may seem, when people enter the smart seb, 
they are practically never evicted, no matter how spurious” 
the agencies which carried them in. Fashionables m@, 
laugh at the struggles and see through the attempts of th 
unaccepted, but the minute one arrives one is acc ed a 
grave sanction obliterating the past. Only a few things 
are not countenanced: One may be tried, may even be 
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ynvieted in a court, but one must not wear stripes; one 
‘ust not marry outside of one’s class. 

The time of building and of early residence in the new 
ace was a great period for Muriel. Every day she ran in 
om the outdoors to announce new discoveries. You 
und her deep in rocky recesses and back of grassy 
ounds. I saw that at last she had found her setting. 
4e was no daughter of the drawing-room, but a spirit to 
‘eside over places; the hostess of a forest dell, the genius 
ith loosened hair to stand in the burnished glory that 
sts on mountain tops at sunset. I wondered how she 
ould mate with one of the hereditary peers of the British 
alm. 

Mrs. Murphy was two years in establishing her place. 
1e was allowed two years more of enjoyment of it, and 
gratifying social sway. Then one evening she read a 
vadline in the paper before Mr. Murphy arrived home. 
Murphy Called by Eastern Railroad. Head of Pacific 
id Western Made Chairman of N. Y. and S. E. Board.” 
rs. Murphy wasted no time in wonder or hysterics. She 
id talked with Mr. Murphy but little lately or perhaps 
e would have heard a hint of this. No matter! She 
dked out reflectively through the glass-inclosed porch 
Jon Frandsen beside an arbor over a hedged gravel walk. 
2 was explaining an autumn flower to the tall, buoyant 
uriel. 

“T shouldn’t have enjoyed it here much longer,” 
\ilosophized Mrs. Murphy. ‘‘Of course I should never 
st contented not to be acquainted in New York.” Her 
marks indeed had been frequently of late about Newport. 
e wondered what one did to get ‘“‘acquainted’’ there. 
iat was her present substitution for the old vulgar phrase 
ret into society.”” She said it with a neatness of enuncia- 
m and a carelessness of manner that signified a self- 
specting indifference as to whether she accomplished the 
it. Her loose, unaffected ways had gone. She seemed 
act as if by machinery, and to hold the key to regulate 
r conduct in the hollow of her hand. 


On the Trail of an English Baronet 


S I SAT beside her on the porch, engrossed in these 
L reflections, Mr. Murphy came home. He got out of his 
stor a little heavily, and as he stepped on the gravel 
shought that the reverse of all I had said about Mrs. 
urphy was true of him. He used to take such pleasure 
punctilious dressing as is the delight of all self{made men. 
»w he looked somewhat stooped and careless. Still, a 
ht. burned in his eyes that had not shone in them for 
my a day before. It had been lit there by appreciation. 
‘ was a genius, too, and he had his game. As -his wife 
ig ago said about him, what he touched he turned into 
mey. A large group of Eastern capitalists now wished 
n to come and perform his magic for a road that was 
ing poorly. 

The newspaper was correct. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 
re passing beyond the pale of our Middle Western sor- 
ti out into a more important field of activity for them 
th. 

At first Mrs. Murphy wished me to go with her. I knew, 
wever, that I could be of no assistance to her in the 
tropolis. I had established the practice, on leaving 
lege, of “going on” once a year, and the big city had 
cowed. By this time Mrs. Murphy knew her technic 


so welland demonstrated such 
an uncanny instinct for op- 
portunity, that I thought she 
had little need of me. 

Whether or not this was 
true, the metropolis fora time 
swallowed herup. She never 
wrote letters, and although 
I scanned the Eastern papers 
the only mention of her I ever 
saw was that Mr. Murphy 
had presented his wife with 
a sixty-thousand-dollar pearl 
necklace for Christmas. His 
utterances were quoted fre- 
quently. In the spring I 
went to New York, and of 
course telephoned her first 
thing. 

Her voice registered a 
distinct note of welcome, al- 
though she had forever 
departed from the frank un- 
reserve of her earlier days. 

“Who did you say it was,’ 
she said remotely. ‘‘Who?” 
It was quite the thing not 
readily to place people. ‘Oh, 
why, of course, I shall be so 
glad to see you.” 

The Murphy family had 
room after room on one of the 
high floors of a smart hotel. 
The vast parlor was in a cor- 
ner looking up Fifth Avenue. 
Leading off from it and also facing on the famous street, 
Muriel was installed in her own quarters, with an attend- 
ing French maid. Mrs. Murphy’s room was on the cross 
street and divided from the others by a small private hall. 
Where Mr. Murphy had his quarters I do not know. 
There was a private dining room and a sitting room for 
the servants. There were flowers about and maids, as well 
as a barking dog, but nothing that indicated any particular 
social activity. No one was telephoning. Mrs. Murphy 
had two little perpendicular lines between her eyes, and the 
old look of starved longing. Even her dark hair, done low 
over her transparently fair brow, could not conceal a certain 
ugly worry that was gnawing at her prettiness. 

Muriel was past seventeen years old now and assuming 
Juno-like proportions. The last year of her growing girlhood 
she was giving to a fashionable school. It was the style 
for the young to be a little socialistic. People were send- 
ing their daughters to educators from whom they came 
home and in the evenings lectured their fathers on the 
sins of predatory wealth. This was considered by parents 
to be a ‘‘cunning”’ thing for their children to do. Muriel 
was still very charming, but I seemed to detect signals of 
an unbecoming snobbishnessin her. She told methe names 
of the girls in her school and I thought expected me to be 
impressed by their social importance. Her mother looked 
on her dependently, as if she were the hope of the race. 

When we were alone together she began to tell me of the 
awful mistake she thought for a while she had made. There 
was an aéroplane meet on Long Island at which a noted 
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She Passed Most of Her 


Hours Chatting With Girls on Subjects Dealing With Dear Knows What 


English aviator was to make ascents. The papers said 
that women of the Four Hundred were going up. She was 
invited by the management to do so, and accepted. When 
the occasion came she was the only one to go with him. 
The papers were full of her adventure, but she feared—her 
lip almost trembled as she said it—she had been a laughing- 
stock. Still it had turned out advantageously, although no 
one knew it yet. She took me to her room with something 
of her old gayety, and slipped a crested note out from under 
the embroidered and laced pillow at the head of her bed. 
It was a letter from Sir Alfred Nottingham, the head of an 
English aéroplane factory. He had read of her interest in 
flying and would be glad to talk with her about it during 
his prospective visit to America. 

“A baronet!” Mrs. Murphy’s voice rang clear. “It’ll 
be the first one I’ve ever seen.” 


The Murphys Invade London 


“\7 OU must see to it that he is not the last.” I fell into 
my old way of engineering Mrs. Murphy. “‘ You must 
go to England; nothing will advance you so much in 
New York as for you to be accepted there. The West 
does not think about it particularly, but the East is 
demented on the subject of the English aristocracy. Now 
anybody can meet the royal outfit who has the cash. There 
are some of the aristocracy who cannot be approached, but 
it doesn’t matter. There are enough who can. Get hold 
of this Sir Alfred and find out whom he knows. Have him 
introduce you as far as he can. He will be sure to be 
acquainted with somebody to whom you can make it clear 
that you will pay a round sum to get presented at court. 
Whoever it is will find you a sponsor for'cash. If Sir Alfred 
turns out not to be theright person, advertise; but try him 
first. It’s alittle safer. But in any event, get introduced!” 

So saying, I departed for the Middle West. 

The next year when I came down she and Muriel were 
in England, stalking the aristocracy. In another twelve 
months I, too, came to the metropolis to remain. Mrs. 
Murphy was in New York. Sir Alfred had been a real find. 
He was so rich that the throne treated him most kindly. 
He had himself introduced her to someone who presented 
her to someone else, who took her to court for five thousand 
dollars cash. This naturally did not include two thousand 
dollars for a court costume with a train to it, which she 
could never wear again. She had to stand up two hours 
for her turn. The room was so packed with flowers that 
the smell of them made her sick. There wasn’t a window 
open anywhere. 

Muriel had not been presented. It would have cost 
five thousand dollars extra and they would have had to find 
another sponsor. The woman who did the job for Mrs. 
Murphy had been found out some time before by the court. 
As a punishment she had been restricted in her introduc- 
tions to two people a season—one relative and one close 
friend. The woman ran Mrs. Murphy in as the latter, but 
did not dare attempt to make ouc Muriel to be a relative. 
Mother and daughter both, however, took lessons in how 
to curtsy, and the girl had a chance to practice her new 
accomplishment. Mrs. Murphy kept saying to me: “At 
a garden party Muriel curtsied to one of the princesses, 
and Her Highness noted her especially.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 


E WAS playin’ rummy 
y V over to Hatch’s, and Hatch 
must of fell in a bed of 
four-leaf clovers on his way home 
the night before, because he plays 
rummy like he does everything 
else; but this night I refer to you 
couldn’t beat him, and besides him 
havin’ all the luck my Missus 
played like she’d been bought off, so when we come to settle 
up we was plain seven and a half out. You know who paid 
it. So Hatch says: 

“They must be some game you can play.” 

“No,” I says, ‘‘not and beat you. I can run two blocks 
wile you’re stoopin’ over to start, but if we was runnin’ 
a foot race between each other, and suppose I was leadin’ 
by eighty yards, a flivver’d prob’ly come up and hit you 
in the back and bump you over the finishin’ line ahead 
0’ me.” 

So Mrs. Hatch thinks I’m sore on account 0’ the seven- 
fifty, so she says: 

“Tt don’t seem fair for us to have all the luck.” 

“Sure it’s fair!’’ I says. “‘If you didn’t have the luck, 
what would you have?” 

“‘T know,’’shesays; “‘but I don’t never feel right winnin’ 
money at cards.” 

“T don’t blame you,” I says. 

“T know,” she says; “‘but it seems like we should ought 
to give it back or else stand treat, either one.” 

“ Jim’s too old to change all his habits,” I says. 

“Oh, well,” says Mrs. Hatch, “I guess if I told him to 
loosen up he’d loosen up. I ain’t lived with him all these 
years for nothin’.” 

“You'd be a sucker if you did,” I says. 

So they all laughed, and when they’d quieted down Mrs. 
Hatch says: 

“‘T don’t suppose you’d feel like takin’ the money back?” 

“Not without a gun,” I says. “Jim’s pretty husky.” 

So that give them another good laugh; but finally she 
says: 

“What do you say, Jim, to us takin’ the money they 
lose to us and gettin’ four tickets to some show?”’ 

Jim managed to stay conscious, but he couldn’t answer 
nothin’; so my Missus says: 

“That’d be grand of you to do it, but don’t think you 
got to.” 
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Well, of course Mrs. Hatch knowed all the w’ile she 
didn’t have to, but from what my Missus says she could 
tell that if they really give us the invitation we wouldn’t 
start no fight. So they talked it over between themself 
w’ile I and Hatch went out in the kitchen and split a pint 
o’ beer, and Hatch done the pourin’ and his best friend 
couldn’t say he give himself the worst of it. So when we 
come back my Missus and Mrs. Hatch had it all framed 
that the Hatches was goin’ to take us to a show, and the 
next thing was what show would it be. So Hatch found 
the afternoon paper, that somebody’d left on the street 
car, and read us off a list o’ the shows that was in town. 
I spoke for the Columbia, but the Missus give me the sign 
to stay out; so they argued back and forth and finally 
Mrs. Hatch says: 

“TLet’s see that paper a minute.” 

“What for?” says Hatch. ‘I didn’t hold nothin’ out on 
you.” 

But he give her the paper and she run through the list 
herself, and then she says: 

“You did, too, hold out on us. You didn’t say nothin’ 
about the Auditorium.” 

“What could I say about it?” says Hatch. “‘I never was 
inside.” 

“Tt’s time you was then,” says Mrs. Hatch. 

“What’s playin’ there?” I says. 

“Grand op’ra,”’ says Mrs. Hatch. © 

“Oh!” says my Missus. ‘‘ Wouldn’t that be wonderful?” 

“What do you say?” says Mrs. Hatch to me. 

“T think it’d be grand for you girls,” I says. “I and 
Jim could leave you there and go down on Madison and 
see Charley Chaplin, and then come back after you.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’!” says Mrs. Hatch. ‘We'll pick a show 
that everybody wants to see.”’ 

Well, if I hadn’t of looked at my Missus then we’d of 
been O. K. But my eyes happened to light on where 
she was settin’ and she was chewin’ her lips so’s she 
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They Didn’t Have 
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wouldn’t ery. That finished me. ‘I was just kid- | 
din’,”’ I says to Mrs. Hatch. “They ain’t nothin’ 
I'd like better than grand op’ra.” 
“Nothin’ except gettin’ trimmed in a rummy 
game,’’ says Hatch, but he didn’t get no rise. 
Well, the Missus let loose of her lips so’s she could smile 
and her and Mrs. Hatch got all excited, and I and Hatch © 
pretended like we was excited too. So Hatch ast what 
night could we go, and Mrs. Hatch says that depended | 
on what did we want to hear, because they changed the bill 
every day. So her and the Missus looked at the paper — 
again and found out where Friday night was goin’ to be © 
a big special night and the bill was a musical show called — 
Carmen, and all the stars was goin’ to sing, includin’ 
Mooratory and Alda and Genevieve Farr’r, that was in” 
the movies a w’ile till they found out she could sing, and | 
some fella they called Daddy, but I don’t know his real 
name. So the girls both says Friday night was the best, — 
but Hatch says he would have to go to lodge that evenin’. 
“Lodge!’”’ says Mrs. Hatch. “What do you care about 
lodge when you got a chance to see Genevieve Farr’r in 
Carmen?” te 
“Chance!” says Hatch. “If that’s what you call a 
chance, I got a chance to buy a thousand shares 0’ Bethle- _ 
ham Steel. Who’s goin’ to pay for my chance?” e 
“Allright,” says Mrs. Hatch, “go to your old lodge and 
spoil everything!” 4 
So this time it was her that choked up and made like | 
she was goin’ to blubber. So Hatch changed his mind all | 
of a sudden and decided to disappoint the brother Owls. — 
So all of us was satisfied except fifty per cent, and I and 
the Missus beat it home, and on the way she says how nice 
Mrs. Hatch was to give us this treat. 
“Yes,” I says, “but if you hadn’t of had a regular 
epidemic o’ discardin’ deuces and treys Hatch would of 
treated us to groceries for a week.” I says: “I always 
thought they was only twelve pitcher cards in the deck — 
till I seen them hands you saved up to-night.” ; 
“You lose as much as I did,” she says. . | 
“Yes,” I says, “and I always will as long as you forget _ 
to fetch your purse along.” : 
So they wasn’t no comeback to that, so we went on 
home without no more dialogue. R.| 
Well, Mrs. Hatch called up the next night and says Jim — 
had the tickets boughten and we was to be sure and be | 
ready at seven o’clock Friday night because the show 
started at eight. So when I was downtown Friday the 
Missus sent my evenin’ dress suit over to Katzes’ and had | 
it pressed up and when I come home it was laid out on the 
bed like a corpse. ; 
“What’s that for?’ I says. ee. | 
“Por the op’ra,” she says. “Everybody wears them to | 
the op’ra.”’ ie 
“Did you ask the Hatches what was they goin’ to 
wear?” I says. 
“No,” says she. ‘They know what to wear without me | 
tellin’ them. They ain’t goin’ to the Auditorium in their 
nightgown.” ° ae 
So I clumb into the soup and fish and the Missus Tot 
about a hour puttin’ on a dress that she could of left 
without nobody knowin’ the difference, and she didn’t: 


time for no supper at all, and I just managed to surround 
a piece 0’ steak as big as your eye and spill some , on. 


my clo’es when the bell rung and there was the Haten 
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Well, Hatch didn’t have no more evenin’ dress suit on 
an a kewpie. I could see his pants under his overcoat 
d they was the same old bay pants he’d wore the day he 
t mad at his kid and christened him Kenneth. And his 
yes was a last year’s edition o’ the kind that’s supposed 
give your feet a chance, and if his feet had of been the 
1d that takes chances they was two or three places where 
xy could of got away without much trouble. 
[ could tell from the expression on Mrs. Hatch’s face 
en she seen our make-up that we’d crossed her. She 
ked about as comf’table as a Belgium. 

‘Oh!” she says. “I didn’t think you’d dress up.” 

‘We thought you would,” says my frau. 

‘We!” I says. ‘‘Where do you get that ‘we’?”’ 

‘Tf it ain’t too late we’ll run in and change,” says my 
ssus. 

‘Not me,” I says. ‘‘I didn’t go to all this trouble and 
yense for a splash o’ gravy. When this here uniform 
ires it’ll be to make room for pyjamas.”’ 

‘Come on!’’ says Hatch. “‘What’s the difference? You 
| pretend like you ain’t with us.” 

‘It really don’t make no difference,’ says Mrs. Hatch. 
ind maybe it didn’t. But we all stood within whisperin’ 
tance of each other on the car goin’ in, and if you had 
ollar for every word that was talked among us you 
ldn’t mail a postcard from Hammond to Gary. When 
got off at Congress my Missus tried to thaw out the 
ty. : 

‘The prices is awful high, aren’t they?’’ she says. 
‘Outrageous,’ says Mrs. Hatch. 

Vell, even if the prices was awful high, they didn’t have 
hin’ on our seats. If I was in trainin’ to be a steeple 
< I'd go to grand op’ra every night and leave Hatch buy 
ticket. And where he took us I’d of been more at home 
yveralls and a sport shirt. 

How do you like Denver?”’ says I to the Missus, but 
'd sank for the third time. 

We're safe here,” I says to Hatch. “Them French guns 
*t never reach us. We’d ought to brought more bumbs. 
What did the seats cost?’’ I says to Hatch. 

One-fifty,” he says. 

Very reasonable,’ says I. ‘One o’ them aviators 
ildn’t take you more than half this height for a five- 
ee? 

he Hatches had their overcoats off by this time and 
t a look at their full costume. Hatch had went without 
vest durin’ the hot months and when it was alongside 
coat and pants it looked like two different families. 
had a pink shirt with prune-colored horizontal bars, 
a tie to match his neck, and a collar that would of took 
> of him and I both, and them shoes I told you about, 
burlap hosiery. They wasn’t nothin’ the matter with 
s. Hatch except she must of thought that, instead 0’ 
sin’ for the op’ra, she was gettin’ ready for Kenneth’s 
1. 
nd there was my Missus, just within the law, and me 
picked and spanned with my soup and fish and gravy! 
ell, we all set there and tried to get the focus till about 
ilf hour after the show was billed to commence, and 
lly a Lilliputhian with a match in his hand come out 
started up the orchestry and they played a few o’ the 
and then the lights was turned out and up went the 
ain, 
/ell, sir, you’d be surprised at how good we could hear 
see after we got used to it. But the hearin’ didn’t do 
10 good—that is, the words part of it. All the actors 
been smuggled in from Europe and they wasn’t none 
hem that could talk English. So all their songs was 
> in different languages and I wouldn’t of never knew 
t was goin’ on only for Hatch havin’ all the nerve 
ne world. 

fter the first act a lady that was settin’ in front of us 
»ped somethin’ and Hatch stooped over and picked 


it up, and it was one o’ these here books they call a liberetto, 
and it’s got all the words they’re singin’ on the stage wrote 
out in English. 

So the lady begin lookin’ all over for it and Hatch was 
goin’ to give it back because he thought it was a shoe 
catalogue, but he happened to see the top of it where it 
says “Price 25 Cents,” so he tossed it in his lap and stuck 
his hat over it. And the lady kept lookin’ and lookin’ and 
finally she turned round and looked Hatch right in the eye, 
but he dropped down inside his collar and left her wear 
herself out. So when she’d gave up I says somethin’ about 
Id like to have a drink. 

“Let’s go,” says Hatch. 

“No,” I says. “I don’t want it bad enough to go back 
to town after it. I thought maybe we could get it sent 
up to the room.”’ 

“T’m goin’ alone then,” says Hatch. 

“You're liable to miss the second act,’’ I says. 

“T’d never miss it,” says Hatch. 

“Allright,” says I. ‘I hope you have good weather.” 

So he slipped me the book to keep for him and beat it. 
So I seen the lady had forgot us, and I opened up the book 
and that’s how I come to find out what the show was about. 
I read her all through, the part that was in English, before 
the curtain went up again, so when the second act begin 
I knowed what had came off and what was comin’ off, and 
Hatch and Mrs. Hatch hadn’t no idear if the show was 
comical or dry. My Missus hadn’t, neither, till we got 
home and I told her the plot. 


Carmen ain’t no regular musical show where a couple 
o’ Yids comes out and pulls a few lines o’ dialogue and 
then a girl and a he-flirt sings a song that ain’t got nothin’ 
to do with it. Carmen’s a regular play, only instead 0’ 
them sayin’ the lines, they sing them, and in for’n lan- 
guages so’s the actors can pick up some loose change offen 
the sale o’ the liberettos. The music was wrote by George 
S. Busy, and it must of kept him that way about two 
mont’s. The words was either throwed together by the 
stage carpenter or else took down by a stenographer out- 
doors durin’ a drizzle. Anyway, they ain’t nobody claims 
them. Every oncet in three or four pages they forget them- 
self and rhyme. You got to read each verse over two or 
three times before you learn what they’re hintin’ at, but 
the management gives you plenty o’ time to do it between 
acts and still sneak a couple o’ hours’ sleep. 

The first act opens up somewheres in Spain, about the 
corner 0’ Chicago Avenue and Wells. On one side o’ the 
stage they’s a pill mill where the employees is all girls, or 
was girls a few years ago. On the other side they’s a sol- 
diers’ garage where they keep the militia in case of a strike. 
In the back o’ the stage they’s a bridge, but it ain’t over 
no water or no railroad tracks or nothin’. It’s prob’ly some- 
thin’ the cat dragged in. 

Well, the soldiers stands out in front o’ the garage 
hittin’ up some barber shops, and pretty soon a girl blows 
in from the hero’s home town, Janesville or somewheres. 
She runs a few steps every little w’ile and then stops, like 
the rails was slippery. The soldiers sings at her and she 
tells them she’s came to look for Don Joss that run the 
chop-suey dump up to Janesville, but when they shet down 
on him servin’ beer he quit and joined the 
army. So the soldiers never heard o’ the bird, 
but they all ask her if they won’t do just as 
good, but she says nothin’ doin’ and skids off 
the stage. She ain’t no sooner gone when the 


Chinaman from Janesville and some more soldiers and 
some alley rats comes in to help out the singin’. The book 
says that this new gang o’ soldiers was sent on to relieve 
the others, but if anything happened to wear the first 
ones out it must of took place at rehearsal. Well, one o’ 
the boys tells Joss about the girl askin’ for him and he 
says: “Oh, yes; that must be the little Michaels girl from 
up in Wisconsin.” 

So pretty soon the whistle blows for noon and the girls 
comes out o’ the pill mill smokin’ up the mornin’ receipts 
and a crowd o’ the unemployed comes in to shoot the snipes. 
So the soldiers notices that Genevieve Farr’r ain’t on yet, 
so they ask where she’s at, and that’s her cue. She puts 
on a song number and a Spanish dance, and then she slips 
her bouquet to the Chink, though he ain’t sang a note 
since the whistle blowed. But now it’s one o’clock and 
Genevieve and the rest o’ the girls beats it back to the 
coffin factory and the vags chases down to the Loop to get 
the last home edition and look at the want ads to see if 
they’s any jobs open with fair pay and nothin’ todo. And 
the soldiers mosey into the garage for a well-earned rest 
and that leaves Don all alone on the stage. 

But he ain’t no more than started on his next song when 
back comes the Michaels girl. It oozes out here that she’s 
in love with the Joss party, but she stalls and pretends like 
his mother’d sent her to get the receipt for makin’ eggs 
fo yung. And she says his mother ast her to kiss him and 
she slips him a dime, so he leaves her kiss him on the scalp 
and he asks her if she can stay in town that evenin’ and 
see a nickel show, but they’s a important meetin’ o’ the 
Maccabees at Janesville that night, so away she goes to 
catch the 2:10 and Don starts in on another song number, 
but the rest o’ the company don’t like his stuff and he ain’t 
hardly past the vamp when they’s a riot. 

It seems like Genevieve and one o’ the chorus girls has 
quarreled over a second-hand stick 0’ gum and the chorus 
girl got the gum, but Genevieve relieved her of part of a 
earlobe, so they pinch Genevieve and leave Joss to watch 
her till the wagon comes, but the wagon’s went out to the 
night-desk sergeant’s house with a case o’ quarts and 
before it gets round to pick up Genevieve she’s bunked 
the Chink into settin’ her free. So she makes a getaway, 
tellin’ Don to meet her later on at Lily and Pat’s place 
acrost the Indiana line. So that winds up the first act. 

Well, the next act’s out to Lily and 
Pat’s, and it ain’t no Y. M.C. A. head- 
quarters, but it’s a hang-out for dips 
and policemans. They’s a cabaret and 
Genevieve’s one o’ the performers, but she 
forgets the words to her first song and 
winds up with tra-la-la, and she could of 
forgot the whole song as far as I’m con- 
cerned, because it wasn’t nothin’ you’d 
want to buy and take along home. 

Finally Pat comes in and says it’s one 
o’clock and he’s got to close up, but they 
won’t none o’ them make a move, and 
pretty soon they’s a live one blows into 
the joint and he’s Eskimo Bill, one o’ the 
butchers out tothe Yards. He’s got paid 
that day and heain’t never goin’ home. He 
sings a song and it’s the hit o’ 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Genevieve Beats Time Witn a Pair o’ Chopsticks and Dances the Chinese Blues 
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gushershavelongbeendead. Pumps, 

once scorned, are dragging at the 
dregs. Physical evidence puts the verdict 
beyond a doubt. Some days ago I went to 
Spindle Top. I walked over the little bowl 
whence flowed the golden stream and 
found the stream of gold flowing no more. 

Grass grows where innumerable busy 
feet once trod. Goats, cropping green 
shoots, raised mild eyes and blatted their 
dislike at the intrusion. Yet this very 
land oncesold, infragmentary bits, as high 
as three hundred thousand dollars an 
acre! And that day was less than fifteen 
years ago! 

Where Heywood Number Two, greatest 
of wells, hurled its two hundred thousand 
barrels of oil a day into the sky—there 
all is quiet. An old Oil Boy, grimed with 
years of petroleum, comes from a tumble- 
down retreat to look at the gauges of his 
boilers. 

He is not talkative. For a great time 
the crowds have been away. Men who 
spend a broad expanse of hours alone be- 
cometaciturn. With a finger nail that has 
not been manicured in ages he tamps the 
glowing cinders in his corneob pipe, 
browned and greased with both tobacco 
and the oil that is his little world. 

“Great days here—once,” you suggest. 

“Ves,” he comments; and after an in- 
terval he adds: “Once.” 

“Here long?”’ you ask. 

“From the first,” he replies. ‘‘From the very first.” 

“Where was the Lucas Well?” 

Ah! You have struck the magic chord. He speaks. 
He is excited. The fire comes into his eyes—eyes that 
seem yellowed with oil—for he is oil, this old man of 
marvelous Spindle Top. His clothes are mostly oil, and 
there’s oil in every pore of his skin—years of oil! 

“Lucas Well?” he mutters. He seems speaking to 
himself. ‘“‘That was the discovery well—over yonder. 
I couldn’t say just exactly where. Things is much changed 
up hereabout. Lucas Well gushed one hundred and twenty 
thousand barrels when it came in. An’ the San Jacinto 
Well an’ the Yellow Pine Well—both good for one hundred 
thousand. Beatty and Star-and-Crescent Wells—each 
good for its seventy thousand.”’ 

“A day?” you ask as you mentally juggle with the 
vastness of it. 

“Shore!” he answers. ‘‘Ev’ry day—includin’ Sunday.” 

“How much are you pumping now?”’ 

And his answer fixes a picturesque parallel—the output 
of the dull to-day and what it once was in the glowing 
yesterday. 

“About thirty-five barrels in that well, and maybe 
fifty over there; but now we have to burn some of it to 
get it. Oil’s fifty cents a barrel, an’ they have to pay me; 
so the business ain’t what it used to be. 

“See here,’ and he strides with long steps to a pipe, 
bent, old and rusted, that pokes an apologetic nose from 
the ground. “Right here they plugged up a thousand- 
barrel well. If they wouldn’t flow more than a thousand 
barrels a day in them times nobody’d monkey with them. 
If we only could get ’er back!”’ 

And the old, bedraggled Oil Boy wagged his head. 

“Field’s petering out?” you may pleasantly remark. 

The old fellow who has been there from the beginning 
will glare at you. Then he will turn his back on you. He 
still dreams of a resurrection. His camp will never die. 
Oil-field men are all optimists. 


GS sstesh TOP is petering out. The 


The Dream of Pattillo Higgins 


PINDLE TOP is a dream come true. Pattillo Higgins 

was the dreamer. Away back in 1890 he began to tell 
that oil was there. In the year 1892 he succeeded in get- 
ting together a party of Beaumonters, men of money and 
influence. They listened to him while he told them that he 
could make them rich. He talked knowingly of anticlinals 
and synclinals, gas, oil, sulphur, and hidden mysteries in 
the earth. He talked of geology and cheap fuels. The 
Beaumont men became interested and a company was 
formed. 

Then Pattillo Higgins spilled his full platter of beans. 
He grew too fast for them. He ceased to talk of millions 
and began to talk of tens of millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions. He mapped a subdivision of Spindle Top, which he 
named Gladys City, for a little girl who had romped at his 
knee, and his city took in all the lands about Spindle Top. 
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A Lake of Oil in the Texas Fields 


He had a costly engraved letterhead made and bold sta- 
tionery with vivid claims. The Beaumonters thought it 
was wild and gloating. 

On the top of the letterhead he pictured thirty-two oil 
tanks, nine belching smokestacks, thirty factory buildings, 
an ocean-going steamer and a tank car—symbolic of the 
future. 

And straightway whenever he met anyone on the street 
that person was likely to tunk his own respected frontal 
bone with the first knuckle of a bent finger in a most sug- 
gestive way. To hear the Beaumont people talk of this 
visionary Mr. Higgins was to pass verdict that he was fit 
food for the squirrel family. 

Though he called them lop-eared asses they quit him 
one by one, and told him they did not want to share his 
riches or his dreams; but this was not until he had actually 
sunk a well to a depth of three hundred feet in 1893. For 
seven years he was left alone and lonely. Men turned 
from him to escape his pleadings. Once they began to 
think they ought to go out and catch him and lock him up. 

Then along in 1900 Capt. A. F. Lucas came into the scene. 
He lived in the city of Washington; was a Government 
engineer. He had heard of sulphur down in the coastal 
country. He wanted some of it. Somehow it came about 
that he got into correspondence with Pattillo Higgins. 
Higgins, too, knew all about the hidden sulphur. He 
agreed to be guide for Lucas, who came down. Higgins 
forgot the sulphur and trotted him out to Spindle Top. 

Captain Lucas had not heard the knocking on skulls 
with digital bones, and he accepted Higgins’ story. They 
went at it and dug—or, rather, bored. At first it was done 
quietly. There is something about oil that breeds gum- 
shoeing. Then Lucas began to hear the natives tell of the 
strange queerness of Higgins. 

With every foot of depth his doubt grew and his courage 
wavered and his money diminished. The man who sold 
me my cigars and who once was the owner of five gushers, 
and who was vastly rich, and who lost it all trying to find 
another Spindle Top, told me this story; and he said that 
Captain Lucas told it to him. 

I shall try to picture the scene at the dinner table in a 
little shack a mile and a half from the well. The ground 
is prairie, level as a table except for the peculiar round 
hummock that is Spindle Top. All that the eye could 
see was the sun and the green-brown fields of a coastal- 
plains January. 

“Tm broke, wife; I’m penniless,’ slowly and sadly 
said Captain Lucas. 

His wife, who had come from the city to cheer him and 
be with him in his big adventure, smiled bravely. 

“Don’t give up!”’ she urged. ‘‘ Drill a little more—just 
a little more; maybe ue 

“But I’ve put in my last dollar—out there—and I can’t 
pay my men. Every foot from now puts me deeper in 
debt. It wouldn’t be right, wife. I’m going to quit.” 

Just then a strange roar came to them from across the 
prairie. 


-golden stream that is dead, especially if they had the 


’ thirty thousand dollars one morning?” he drawled. oat 
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“Look!” cried Mrs. Lucas, who w: 
first at a window. ae | 

Lucas Well Number Onewasin. A goli 
stream of oil was gushing, from a six-inc 
pipe, one hundred and fifty feet inj 
the air. | 

It was uncontrollable. For ten day 
there was no stopping it. It was n¢ 
capped until experts were brought fro) 
Philadelphia to do it. é 

“And the whole world went Baz; | 


remarked the barber who shaved m 
in Beaumont. ‘‘I went crazy too. | 
cleaned up ten thousand dollars on a leas! 
one morning. | 
“T got me a well. I was worth on 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars onc. 
But I let it all get away—trying to fin 
another Spindle Top.” 
This leads to the story of the oil rus} 
No flight of gold-frenzied maniacs to 
gold field ever, equaled it. - At one tin) 
more than twelve hundred companik 
were operating or trying to operate oO 
and round Spindle Top. Men fought an, 
shot and died for a foothold upon th 
“hill.” Spindle Top is like an inverte 
saucer. Itisalmost round. It compris 
about two hundred and fifty acres. Th 
very center is an apex possibly fifteen fer 
above the surrounding country—an al 
solutely level plain. 
Though thousands of wells have bee 
drilled, no oil has ever been struck beyon| © 
the rim of the saucer; none except th: 
first well—the Lucas Well. Captain Lucas missed the fiel 
by just four feet, went past the oil, and the terrific pen’ 
up pressure actually “blew the well in” while he was eatin 
dinner, resolved that he was done. 9 
Had the well failed, there might now be a different stor 
of the Great Southwest to write. Oil has built Beaumon 
Oil has put the big buildings in Houston. Oil has run tl 
railroads and boomed the lumber industry and the > aa re 
and the transportation of Texas. Oil ships are thick upo 
the Gulf. Oil has made powerful banks out of little one 
Oil has moved families out of hovels to homes in grei 
houses. “ie 
Lawyers have taken worthless lands for fees and hay — 
seen millions flow out of wells upon those sour acres. An — 
Spindle Top, the first great field in Texas, bred all this. — 
Pattillo Higgins, the man who found Spindle Top, a 
lives in Houston. He did not get rich out of it. Th 
height of the boom found him with little but a lawsu ; 
upon his hands. He has been hunting for a great, new ¢ 
field ever since. ee 
Men who have followed him have been getting ric 
or otherwise, ever since. _He has been a figure in the ¢ 
industry ever since. I found him, sun-bronzed, gray ' 
temple and one-armed, in his Houston office. I talke 
to him a little of Spindle Top, and then he confided tom’ 
“T’ve got another Spindle Top. I’ll have it in soon- 
maybe in twenty-four hours. I think it will be biggi 
and better than Spindle Top.” : b 


How Charlie Cornered the Printers 
see BEAUMONT they still sit up nights to talk of Spind 

Top if there is a stranger who will listen. It is Beal 
mont’s mighty, outstanding pride. Once it cost twenh 
five dollars to get a cabman to “carry” you out there, ‘ 
the natives say. To-day an interurban, on the way { 
Port Arthur, the late J. W. Gates’ pet project, goes b 
Spindle Top’s door. It jerks you to the spot in a jiff, 
But, though it now costs but ten cents, few stop there. 

It is not a pleasant sight to those who remember tl 
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fingers in the stream. They do not take the same glor 
in those base pumpers that suck and pull to get the fin — 
drop from each hole. a. 

I found a tall, thin printer whose most promuinel 
feature was a large cud of tobacco, upon which he 3 
with yellow teeth. He was gaunt and sallow,’ 
memory made him laugh. ie ee 

“Ever heard of Charlie, the typesetter, wh 


it was some show that he put on! Got a lease right: 
sunup one day and turned it for thirty thousand dol 
clean profit. se; 

“What did he do? He hired a band and invited eve! 
printer in town out to wine. We couldn’t get a paper °! 
that day, or for two weeks. He got every mani Bea! 
mont that could stick type into the parade he 
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hind his band. Everywhere he went the band marched 
front of him, playing blue blazes, and all his friends 
llowed behind. 

“The newspapers wired to Houston and New Orleans 
: printers. But he met every train, with his band, and 
; soused paraders took the imported printers right along 
th them. He kept that band playing night and day. 
> didn’t care what it cost him. His money had wings. 
> spent it all in about two weeks.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, when he got over the effects of it he went back 
printing. Ever heard of Mrs. Slop?” 

No; Mrs. Slop was a stranger. 

“Mrs. Slop was just what they called her. I never 
ard her right name, but I guess she had one. She lived 
a dinky little cabin out near the edge of Spindle Top. 
ery day for years she had driven into Beaumont with 
couple of barrels in a ramshacklety wagon drawn by 
-amshacklety horse. You could hang a boot on that 
rse’s hip—honest! 

“She owned about an acre of four-dollar land and didn’t 
ve one hope left. One day a Yankee comes along and 
ers her thirty-five thousand dollars for the oil rights in 
-land. She reached out a grimy hand and grabbed it. 
e shuffled right down to the bank, chucked it out of 
ht—the whole wad of it—and shuffled back home. 
‘And—yes, sir-ee!—the next darn’ morning she was 
;, with her old horse and her old barrels, gatherin’ up 
p just like nothing had happened.” 


In the Halcyon Days of Gushers 


7HEN the mob poured into town it was nothing to see 
VY a line three or four blocks long waiting for a turn at 
: post-office window. Boys would get in line, and some 
n, and sell out their places for as high as ten dollars. 
is history that one man, rich and very tired, gave two 
adred and fifty dollars for a bed to sleep in one night. 
u couldn’t lie down outside—the mosquitoes would 
| you. 

‘Every night when the trains left for Houston or 
ange people who couldn’t get lodgings would almost 
b the train crews. This was the nuttiest town in the 
tld. They sold tickets so fast at the station that they 
Idn’t count the money. They’d just sweep it off the 
nter onto the floor. After the train was gone all hands 
ald turn to and count it and tie it in bales. 

‘And the banks were that bustin’ full they couldn’t get 
/money into the vaults. They used to pile it up on the 
wv and stand a guard over it, with rifles. Gosh, those 
’e some days! I had more’n sixty thousand dollars 
ve, but I lost it all back again. Y’see, I tried to find 
‘ther Spindle Top.” 

Death and gold rioted together in the palmy days of 
ndle Top. Poor men of the morning were rich at 
‘at. And rich men of the night were often dead before 
}sun rose. Thieves, bandits, crooks, murderers—all 
gregated there. Their business was good. Every 
ming found the dead somewhere. Floaters were thick 
‘he Neches. And then there was the gas. 

‘nm that little mound one day gas took a toll of thirty 
‘s. Yet no one stopped to comment much. People were 
‘og in minutes. 

Deeds were transferred a dozen, sometimes a score of 
lesina day. Every man nicked off his profit. Some- 
'es it was little and sometimes big. In the craziest days 
‘hat intense insanity they bought and sold land twenty 
2s from “the hill’; yet not one well has ever been 
ught in off the edge of that little two hundred and fifty 
‘> bump on the prairie. Six feet from the rim and you 
‘ld drill until doomsday and no oil—so they all say. 
}: foot inside and you were almost assured of a gusher. 
ometimes there would come in a fierce gasser; and a 
ie meant that the undertaker would get his own little 


Spindle Top as it Looks Now. 
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share of the profit that Spindle Top, with lavish hand, 
spread out to all—that is, if you got too close the under- 
taker came for you. For three months there was hardly 
a day when from one to half a dozen men did not get too 
close. They dropped in their tracks. And then someone 
would rope the body and drag it to fresh air. 

Men drunk with both liquor and excitement ran every- 
where trying to buy, sell or trade. White men and black 
men gained and lost wealth by cards, spindle, swindle, the 
spin of roulette, or a turn of the wits. Companies were 
formed in the twinkling of an eye for barter, trade and 
frenzied development. 

Stock was sold in oil wells that were never drilled—and 
many of the promoters never intended to drill. One com- 
pany bought a hundred acres of prairie land miles from 
Spindle Top at three hundred dollars an acre. A stranger 
was standing by. 

“T’ll give you four hundred dollars for it,”’ he said. 

“Taken!” said the president of the company, for that 
was the way they traded. 

Deeds were carried round in pockets and indorsed 
from one owner to the other. Often the whole back of a 
deed would be filled with signatures of those who had 
transferred it. That quick decision, as the taker saw it, 
netted his company of wildcatters ten thousand dollars. 
The deed was made over on the spot. The man laid down 
four hundred dollars in cash—not forty thousand dollars, 
as was expected—and started quickly away. 

“T said four hundred dollars!” was his parting taunt. 

A big fist shot out. A pistol gleamed. For that was the 
way they handled crooks when they could handle them 
at all in the boom days. What was left of the swindler 
indorsed the deed back again. 

Everywhere along the coast one finds the battered 
remnants of strong men who went into the oil boom. I 
saw an old negro sitting upon a curb. I knew that his 
wife, a spacious black mammy, was the cook of the food 
I ate that day. The old negro, evidently once a man of 
massive build, groaned as he clutched at himself. 

“Sick, uncle?” I asked. 


How Charlie Brooks Shaved the Flood 


He Y WOUN’S!” he groaned. ‘“‘They sho’ does hurt me 
these wet days. I got ’em over at Spindle Top, an’ 
again at Sour Lake. I was arichnigger oncet. I sold beer 
for a dollar, two dollars, sometimes three dollars a bottle. 
But the white men wor terrible rough. They used to get 
to shootin’. Th’ hospitals an’ the doctors a’mos’ cut me 
t’ pieces tryin’ to get the bullets out. Those sho’ wor days! 
“‘T made heaps of money on licker an’ craps an’ cyards. 
If I’d only lef’ buyin’ that stock in them wells alone I’d ’a’ 
been rich to-day—barrin’ what th’ doctors got. But the 
white men kep’ talkin’ mo’ Spindle Tops, mo’ Spindle 
Tops, to me, and I jes got bales of them stificates, boss— 
jes bales of ’em!”’ 

My old Oil Boy sat on his yellow-pine stump. Like all 
else that is at Spindle Top, except the earth and the oil, 
it had been brought there. Each end of it was sawed flush 
across; but the top end was smooth and glistened. It was 
polished with the rubbing of many oily trousers. 

The goat herd came inquisitively near. He spat at the 
nose of the nearest kid, and barely missed. The kid 
jumped and moved on—insulted. Old Oil Boy shined 
misty spectacles with cotton waste. 

“If we could only bring back the oil that got away!” 
he sighed. 

“Got away?”’ you ask. 

“Yes; run away!’”’ he emphasizes. 
river, the bay, the Gulf an’ the ground.” 

If you want him to talk, say nothing. Just wait watch- 
fully, open-mouthed, agape. He will tell you in due time. 

“Oil got down to three cents a barrel,’’ he says. ‘It 
was spoutin’ wild every which way. Then a man got a 
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scheme. I think his name was M. L. Lockwood. I’ve 
heard since then that he got rich and lives over in Houston. 

“He hired a lot of niggers and horses and mules, and 
whites that were broke, and got a lease on acres and acres 
of land ’way down yonder where it’s a leetle low. He dug 
and scooped and worked for weeks. Also, he contracted 
for oil at three cents a barrel—all he could get. He tied 
the oil up for months ahead in black and white. Remember, 
thousands of barrels of oil was running wild, spillin’ into 
the river, running everywhere from those gushers! 

“Here he came to save the hill! At last he had his tank 
ready. They turned it in and he paid. It almost bust 
him. The oil ran back into the ground—seeped away. You 
see, he couldn’t get water cheaper’n six dollars a barrel.’ 

“But what has six-dollars-a-barrel water to do with 
three-cents-a-barrel oil?’’ you may ask. 

Here’s the answer: Oil is light. It floats upon water. 
It will not mix with it. To hold oil in an earthen tank, as 
every oil man knows, you must keep a foot or two of water 
in the bottom. Of course the water will slowly seep away; 
but keep putting in your water and you have always 
beneath the oil a blanket through which it cannot pass. 

Oil was three cents a barrel; but because water was 
six dollars a barrel the oil was lost. 

“Later we got water—too much of it,’”’ said old Oil 
Boy. ‘“‘It came from the sky and from the earth. Drillers 
began to hit artesian flows. We are deluged with rains. 
That’s how come Charlie Brooks made his ninety thou- 
sand dollars out of a two-bit plank.” 

You sit silent, so old Oil Boy will not quit talking. You 
must be careful. You may say the wrong thing. If you 
do he will enter a long and resolute silence—retire like a 
crab into his hole. 

“When they hit the water wells,” he went on, “‘and the 
rains came, it was the muddiest spot in Christendom right 
here. Charlie Brooks got to worrying about all this oil 
going to waste. It was pouring in a river—everybody’s 
oil—off to the Gulf. 

“Charlie got him a two-bit plank and run the oil 
through a ditch over on the far side, yonder. Water was 
rippin’ along beneath, oil ridin’ it. Charlie fixes his board 
slantin’ and crosswise. He fastened it so it shaved the oil 
off over a runway into a great earth tank on one side. The 
water escaped under the board. 

“They all do say that his board caught him ninety 
thousand dollars’ worth of oil before the rest of ’em got 
wise to the scheme. Charlie? He’s over in Houston now. 
Those three-cents-a-barrel oil contracts broke a lot of 
operators too.” 

“How?” you ask briefly and open your mouth expect- 
antly again. 

“Well, twas this way: When oil was three cents a barrel 
the buyers licked it all up for months to come. Then, after 
about a year and a half, the wells quit gushing one by one 
an’ the owners found out that the contracts called for 
pumping when the spouting quit. The wise old buyers had 
slipped in that clause.” 


Clint Walker’s Amphibious Dog 


A RUINED ’em right an’ left. They lost their wells, 
an’ many a new-rich went back to his overalls and his 
hands got hard again. An’ say!” My friend on the stump 
laughed in glee. “‘Did you ever hear of Clint Walker’s 
dog? Clint had a spaniel that was more amphibious than 
a fish. Clint was always braggin’ about that dog’s swim- 
min’. When Clint went duck huntin’ that dog always went 
in an’ brought out the birds. He was so proud of that dog 
he let him sleep in his hed —when he had a bed. 

“One day we got to kiddin’ Clint about the dog’s swim- 
min’, an’ Clint, to prove his word, threw him into a big 
tank. That dog went plunk down through about four 
feet of oil. From the stirrin’ he was swimmin’ all right; 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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HATED the prospect of that 
[sti with Broad. As is al- 

ways the case with men of the 
type of Broad, he considered 
that the investment of any 
money by him in any enterprise 
gave him complete control of 
that enterprise. Money is the 
most arrogant thing in the world. 
He not only had money, but he 
controlled money. He was a 
sort of amoney king. And you 
may well believe me when I say 
that he ruled as an autocrat, not 
as a monarch who was subject to 
any limitations. He was firmly 
of the opinion that he and his 
friends, because of their financ- 
ing of this campaign, had 
branded us all with their brand, 
and that we must take their 
orders to the exclusion of all 
others, and dance when they 
piped, whether our feet were sore 
or not. He was arbitrary and 
had sent peremptory instruc- 
tions to me on various occasions. 
He was getting on my nerves, 
but I had to have the money he 
could supply. 

I hated the interview, but I 
arranged itimmediately. There 
was no time to be lost. Twenty- 
seven men sat in that room when 
I went in—twenty-seven cold- 
faced, cold-eyed, cold-hearted 
men, and they all looked at me 
about as I would have looked at 
a grafter who was trying to get 
an allowance for a fake publicity 
scheme. I felt that. I knew 
what they were thinking. I 
boiled inside, but I was pleasant 
and smiling and suave as I 
greeted them. 

““Senator,’’ rasped Broad, “‘you requested me to ask 
these gentlemen to meet you.” 

aL didi 

“What do you want to meet them for?” 

“Money.” 

I could see them stiffen and harden in their chairs. It 
was not in their scope or plan to have anybody take money 
from them. Their specialty and monopoly was taking 
money from other people. 

““Money?”’ 

“Yies)sitay 

“How much?” 

““T-wo million dollars.” 

“You talk as if we owned all the money there is?”’ roared 
Broad, waving his big, red fists in the air. 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“No, we do not. You might as well get that idea out of 
your head at once.” ‘ 

I walked over and stood in front of Broad. 

“Mr. Broad,’ I said, ‘‘there is an idea you must get 
out of your head, too, and that is the idea that when you 
talk to me you are talking to a clerk or to one of your part- 
ners. I don’t purpose to stand here and submit to your 
browbeating for one, single, damned minute. I am 
chairman of the organization that will elect James 
J. Rogers President of the United States. I shall be 
leader in the Congress that will be elected with him. 
I shall be dictator of the policy that is pursued by 
the forthcoming Administration, and, what is more 
to the point, I shall appoint—personally name—the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General. 
Now let that sink into you as far as it can, while I 
tell you and these other men here a few things they 
may not know.” ; 

I could see the purple rising in Broad’s great neck. 
He choked and sputtered. The others looked at me 
in amazement, but I noted twinkles in the eyes of 
some of them. 

“The President of the United States is the execu- 
tive. The Congress is the legislative end. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury controls the finances. The 
Attorney-General is the Government’s officer of the 
law. 

“Now, then, where will you get off, Broad, or any 
of your friends, with any of the schemes you have 
in mind for capitalizing yourself at the expense of 
the people and because of the complaisance of the 


“‘Senator,’’ He Asked, “‘Did Nobody Vote for Me Without Exacting a Promise of Recognition?” 


influences I have just detailed to you, unless I—I, Wil- 
liam H. Paxton—am amenable? Where will you get off? 

“Tt is quite true that you have put two million dollars 
into this campaign for its successful preliminaries and for 
its present conduct. But are you laboring under the delu- 
sion that I think that contribution of two millions of dol- 
lars—either in your regard or in the regard of these other 
men here who have put in their percentages—that I think 
you gave me that money without consideration of the fact 
you will get it back a hundredfold? Do you think I don’t 
know what you have in mind? Do you think I con- 
sider myself any mere political beneficiary, or that I consider 
you patriots, or anything but the wolves and pirates you 
are? If you do you are mistaken. You wouldn’t have 
given me a cent if you had not been sure of the return you 
will have. You haven’t lost that money or given it away. 
You have invested it, that’s all. 

“T am the person with whom you invested it. Iam the 
person who is running this speculation for you. And in 
order that you may understand how clearly I comprehend 
your motives for investing with me, I want to tell you that 
I have accurate knowledge of your plans to clean up bil- 
lions through the medium of trusts and combinations on a 


_“‘Speaking About Bears—In What Part of the Country 
Did You Pass Your Boyhood ?’’ 
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larger and more arrogant scale. 
than ever before attempted, [. 
know what you have in mind, 
I know all about the steel trust, 
the railroad combinations, the 
other trusts. Also I know that 
you can’t make one of them un- 
less the Administration at Wash- 
ington is willing. You mayhaye. 
forgotten that we have already 
legislated somewhat on this trust 
question, and that we can legis. 
late as much more and ag 
drastically as we choose, 

“Do you think there would be 
anything but loud cheers from 
the people if we announced that | 
we purposed to pass laws that 
would prohibit you from robbing 
them as you intend torob them? 
Do you? Do you think you ean 
stop a popular uprising with 
mere money? Well, you can’t. 
I can put you all out of business. 
in six months with the publicity 
machine I have. I am using it) 
at present for lulling the people, 
not for inciting them. Listen 
now.” 

Tread to them thelist of figures 
secured for me by Sterry. 

“That’s what you have in. 
mind, or a portion of it. AndI 
know just what that means to 
you—in money—in the one 
commodity you all love better 
than your lives or your families : 
or your hopes of salvation. You 
can get it if I will let you. 
You cannot get it unless I do let 
you. You never can get itif the 
other man wins. I have told 
you that you will not be hin- 
dered if you do what I want 
you to. If you donot andIwin 
I have said what will happen to you. I hold all the aces 
in this game, Mr. Broad and the rest of you?’ 

I was emphatic. I was bluffing to some extent, but it 
was my last chance. I was out on a limb and I had to get 
back. 

“Now, then,” I shouted, “come across!” 

Broad sat there, gulping like a man trying to swallow a 
dose of dry sulphur. The others were amazed, indignant, 
angry. I sat down, and tried to make it appear that I was 
used to berating financial giants in that way, but my hands 
trembled and my heart was pounding. 

Instantly came squawks of protest, of resentment, of 
injured smugness, of hurt self-righteousness. Broad rose. 
He was the coolest man in the place. He had taken harsh 
hold of himself. He smiled as much of a smile as he ever 
indulged himself, and said: 

“Wait a minute, gentlemen. While I think the senator, 
has been, perhaps, a little too bellicose in stating his case,) 
there is merit in his contention. This is an important mat- 
ter. There is no call to get flurried about it. The senator 
is quite correct in saying we have great enterprises in mind. 
He has more or less adequately comprehended the profits 
to us there will be if we are successful. I assume he will 
have the grasp of the Washington situation he says 
he will have, especially of the White House. There- 
fore, I move that it is the sense of this meeting that 
we gentlemen here present, and such others as we 
may invite, subscribe the sum of two million dollars, 
to be used in the further expenses of the senator's 
campaign.” 

“But, Mr. Broad 
big banker. 

‘But’ nothing!” roared Broad, coming bat - to 
his usual choler. “I move that is the sense of this 
meeting.” ae | 

It was all over in half an hour. I got my 
lions. Until that afternoon I did not realize 
big that man Broad was. He knew I was right 
didn’t resent what I said. Some of those oth 
squealing yet over it, but apparently Broad 
it immediately. The only thing that was of 
quence to him was success, and he made up th 
of his game as he went along, wherein he d 
from the others, who started with formulas and nigi¢ 
adhered to them. dese.| 

That two millions enabled metotackle the final job 
which was to solidify my local organizations, make 


”” interrupted Bathrop, 2 
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ans for financial support for state and district and smaller 
its, deal with organizations where large numbers of votes 
sre held together—as it seemed—by mutual agreement 
id obligation. I had had experience of these fraternal 
afts—these fraternal, and union, and race, and religious 
nsolidations that, it was alleged, certain men or groups 
men could control and vote—and I knew that most of 
e claims were fakes. Still, politicians have been stupid 
ough to allow the shrewd citizens who claim control to 
pitalize their claims, and I was no exception to the rule. 
jad plenty of money and I took no chances. I bought 
ery sort of a reasonable commodity of this kind that was 
ered. In many instances I got value. In many others I 
1 not. 
I know one thing, and that is that the fear politicians 
ve for the consequences that come if these various sets, 
sts and segregations are not propitiated is largely exag- 
rated. You can’t make me believe that any one union 
wn, for example, can make a whole union vote as he 
ects its membership to—not in this country. But there 
3 grown up a fetish among politicians that all these vari- 
3 organizations and bodies must be cultivated and nour- 
ed, and I nourished and cultivated every last one of 
am that asked for sustenance or encouragement. I 
iyed every angle of the racial or religious game. I was 
er them all, and I got a lot of them. Also I was de- 
uded many times, but I expected that. 
{ had a series of reports from every state where we had a 
mee. One report was from the organization leaders, the 
‘iticians. One was from my own scouts. The third was 
m men I knew personally, and was based on friendship. 
striking a general average of these reports I was able 
settle in my own mind just how much money might be 
‘ested profitably and just about what results I might 
yect. I was liberal. I financed them adequately, often 
ishly. It wasn’t my money, you know. As we came to 
tober there was an atmosphere of success surrounding 
_ Then the money began to pour in. If you ask any 
n who has managed a successful presidential campaign 
out it, he will tell you that the contributions of the last 
nth are always a large share of the total. America is a 
at, populous country, mostly inhabited by sure-thing 
yers. The ordinary political contributor wants a cinch. 
holds off until he finds out, as nearly as he can, who 
| win, and then he rushes feverishly in with his contri- 
‘ion, and asks that it be recorded in indelible ink that 
was a liberal contributor. If you win those eleventh- 
i boys are the ones you find on the doorstep in the 
rning after election asking for favors based on their 
srality. 
‘anes became jovial. His coffers were bulging with 
ney. After taking a final survey I stuck both hands 
> that treasure chest and began to make my last dis- 
vution. I may have seemed crazy, but I was not. I 
$ cannier than a Scot. I knew if we bogged down one 
a then we should never get back, and I kept the machine 
wring smoothly with that most potent of all lubricants, 
4. The final month of that campaign was a hullabaloo 
all never forget. The people were running round in 
les in all parts of the country, beating their breasts and 
laring that the salvation of the nation depended on the 
stion of Rogers, or they were running round in circles 
diy proclaiming the contrary. My vast advertising 
. its natural reflex against me. I had excited interest 
‘ay candidate, of course, but I also stirred up the other 
ws. 
“hey couldn’t do much. Their case was desperate. 
»y had the handicap, at the beginning, of the hard times 
't came after their revision of the tariff, and I had accen- 
ted those hard times, until the people who felt them felt 
a personal grievance against the Administration. As 
ave said, good times help the party that is in and hard 
‘es help the party that is out. Good business and bad 
ness are two hefty political influences. Our opponents 
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As I Left He Was Looking Straight at a Picture of 
Abraham Lincoin 


did what they could. They had not much money, save 
from heavy assessments they levied on the Federal office- 
holders. The big sources of supply were monopolized by 
me. They protested and denied, but they made no prog- 
ress. I had them on the run. 

“Rogers and Prosperity’’ was a combination they could 
not attack successfully, although I must say they attacked 
it—and me—viciously. 

Just as we came to these thirty days of clamorous climax 
we unleashed the candidate. He had remained stead- 
fastly at home, receiving his pilgrims, speaking to them 
adroitly, adapting himself to every shade of racial support, 
every variety of association and organization, making no 
mistakes and watched every minute by the tireless Talbot. 
There was loud demand from various parts of the country 
to see him and hear him, and we arranged for appearances 
and speeches in several of the great cities. Also we 
arranged that these appearances should be greeted by 
more noise, enthusiasm and general organized political 
lunacy than is ordinarily the case. We advertised the com- 
ing of the candidate as if he were a circus. No detail of 
triumphal entry, stay and departure was lacking. We left 
little to the local committees. My expert enthusiasm 
inciters and arrangement makers saw to it that every 
see-the-conquering-hero-comes requirement was fulfilled. 
Rogers made six big public speeches, and in those he cov- 
ered the entire ground. Any person who could not vote 
for him, after reading that generously broad statement of 
policies, was hard to satisfy. 


Then I had my greatest idea. “‘ Rogers and Prosperity” 
was my slogan. I was aiming for the workingman largely, 
for the wage-earner and the farmer. I resolved to play my 
biggest psychological card. The hypnotism of the mass! 
That was it. I organized Prosperity Parades in every city 
and milltownin the country. It made no difference whether 
the men who paraded were for me or not. I got in touch 
with the employers. The employers used coercion when 
it was necessary. I spent eighty thousand dollars in tele- 
grams in getting that thing started, but what a whale of a 
success it was! 

The parades were on the Saturday before election. The 
idea was an instantaneous hit. Employers ordered men 
out. Politicians dragged them out. Hundreds of thou- 
sands went voluntarily, because they believed in my prop- 
aganda. From Boston to San Francisco the streets of the 
various cities were filled with tramping men who carried 
“Rogers and Prosperity’’ banners. It was tremendous. It 
was more than that—epochal. Nothing of the kind ever 
was carried off before. It looked as if every male of the 
voting age was for Rogers. I wish I might know how many 
hesitating ones that demonstration pulled over to our side, 
but I never shall. Still I am satisfied that it was many, 
many thousands. Victory was presaged. It was the hyp- 
notism of the mass—of beef. And I wasn’t through send- 
ing out checks for expenses incurred for six months after 
the election. 

I closed down my desk on Monday afternoon and went 
home to vote. Then I took a train for Rogers’ home, for 
it had been arranged that we would receive the returns 
together. Nobody else was there, save Pliny Peters and 
Talbot. We had a special wire running into the house, and 
the benefit of press association bulletins, newspaper dis- 
patches, bulletins from my men in each doubtful state, and 
every other facility. 

We sat in the room Rogers had used as an office, the 
four of us. The news was good from the start. At nine 
o’clock it was certain that we had won a great victory. 
I had a bulletin that said New York was all right, and I 
turned to Rogers and said: 

“Jim, you have been elected President of the United 
States.” 

He made no reply, but took my right hand in both of his. 
Pliny was doing a silent dance, and Talbot, unmoved, 
making figures on a sheet of paper. 

“How do you feel, Jim?” I asked him. 

“Senator,” he replied, and there was a catch in his voice, 
“T feel like a child lost in the woods.’ 


XX 


HAD a sort of suspicion that I had something to do 

with the election of Rogers, but I must have been wrong 
in the surmise. Before eight o’clock on that election night 
telegrams to the president-elect began to come in, and by 
midnight they were arriving in bunches of a hundred at a 
time, telegrams from all parts of the country and from all 
sorts of persons; and each telegram, after extending hearti- 
est congratulations, called the attention of Mr. Rogers to 
the noble, self-sacrificing, important and effective efforts 
the sender had put forth in behalf of Rogers, claimed 
exceeding credit, and asked for an appointment for the 
purpose of discussing the state of the nation and remedies 
for existing conditions, which, in every case, simmered 
down to an application for a job. 

I have given the subject of political job-hunting and job- 
holding much study, and it all resolves into the two 
propositions of pride and profit—pride mostly, for there 
are not many political jobs in our country that are profit- 
able, or profit much to a decently honest man. Salaries 
are meager and expenses heavy. However, the usual puny 
salary deters few, for money is relative anyhow, and to the 
small-town man the twelve hundred dollars a year he can 
get for being postmaster is probably more than he can make 
in any other way, and a large sum for his community. 
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But take the other places—the assistant secretaries, and the 
bureau chiefs, and so on. Those men are put to it to live in 
Washington on their salaries. They have no social posi- 
tions of any account—that is, their offices confer no Wash- 
ington distinction onthem. Neither of those is the lure. The 
lure is selfish vanity. 

They want to be distinguished above their fellows. They 
want atitle. Office-holding always reminds me of belonging 
toaclub. A body of men organize, hire a house, and mem- 
bers sit in the window and gaze loftily at the passers-by, 
saying: “‘We are better than you are—superior—because 
we can come in here and you cannot.” 

So it is with office-holding. The distinction is the thing. 

The Honorable So-and-So is snobbishly a grade above 
plain Mr. This-and-That. I have often thought that most 
of our political and patronage troubles could be avoided if 
we would pass a national law providing that every tenth 
mah, say, was permitted to adopt the prefix “‘Honora- 
ble’”’ after reaching the age of forty, provided he had no 
bad habits—public ones—the selection to be made on 
the eugenic principle, perhaps, or by some other test. I 
haven’t worked it out yet, but shall devote some time to it 
later. Of course the objection instantly arises that the 
other nine men would be jealous and resentful, but that 
would be better than at present. Now not only the nine 
are disgruntled when the tenth gets a job, but the tenth 
man also is dissatisfied and unhappy because his com- 
manding abilities have not been adequately recognized and 
rewarded. 

It is a good plan and I shall develop it. 

Pardon this digression, but I feel deeply on this office- 
seeking subject, and so does James Jason Rogers, and so 
does every man who has been President or has assisted in 
making a President, and so will every man who is to be 
President or is to help make one, so long as we continue 
operating under the guise of our favorite fiction—a repre- 
sentative government. He is an exceptional man who, 
once he has the sniff of the public crib in his nostrils, ever 
smells anything else. Every community has its examples— 
men who once had jobs, either elective or appointive, and 
who ever afterward spent their time in trying to gather 
enough influence to get. back on the pay roll and reassume 
the title, however inconsequential it may have been. 
Washington is full of them—derelicts, ghosts of former 
days, men who were in the spotlight once, and who haunt 
the public places, seeking eagerly for some ray of hope; 
or men who, retired for one reason or another, can’t keep 
away from the scenes of their golden days, and amble 
aimlessly about, getting their small satisfactions from the 
atmosphere of the place. Nothing to me is so pathetic as 
a politician without a job, unless it is a politician with a 
job. One typifies a future without hope and the other 
hope without a 
future. 

Many men know 
these things are 
true, but most men 
try not to believe 
them. Nomantries 
to practice them, for 
a philosophic con- 
sideration of the 
verities comes only 
when there is no 
other employment 
for the mind. 
Wherefore, as I 
looked at the tre- 
mendous stack of 
telegrams Rogers 
received and at my 
own enormous num- 
ber, and grasped the 
general tenor of 
them, which was 
“We want jobs,” I 
gathered Pliny 
Peters and fled pre- 
cipitately to my 
fishing camp, leav- 
ing Talbot and 
Limpton on guard 
with Rogers tomake 
sure that he did 
nothing until I re- 
turned. I told the 
newspaper boys I 
sought ‘‘a much- 
needed rest,” that 
being the political 
parlance for cover- 
ing any disappear- 
ance of a factor in 
the situation. 

“Mr. President,” 
I said to Rogers— 
for he liked to hear 
it even then, and I 


roalized acutely that he had ceased being the candidate and 
had become the reality, or would in a few months—‘“‘ Mr. 
President, I rely on you to make no promises nor adopt any 
procedure until I return.” 

He smiled at me benignantly. 

“T shall do nothing without consulting you,” 
And he didn’t. 

Pliny and I had little time for the fish. What we had to 
do was to classify our promises, recapitulate our obliga- 
tions, plan to hold our machine together, and see that the 
harmonizing apparatus was in good working order. The 
latter task was the easier. There is nothing that subdues 
discord in a political party so effectively as winning. Suc- 
cess is the greatest harmonizer there is, for after a victory 
the soreheads retire their soreness for the time being and 
hasten forward in a sweet spirit of forgive-and-forget to 
see what they can garner for themselves. There was a good 
deal of opposition to me among the older leaders of the 
party. I had trampled over them. I had brushed them 
aside. I ran my campaign in my own way and gave small 
heed to their protests or proposals. But now that I had 
won they were all about, buttery-mouthed and congratu- 
latory, and eager to share the burden—and perquisites— 
with me, assuring me of their loyal codperation and 
support. 

This didn’t dupe me, nor were they so foolish as to think 
it would. They merely made the momentary best of a bad 
situation, but every one of them kept his knife up his sleeve. 
And I knew it. And they knew I knew it. Still we allowed 
the outward and visible grace to overshadow the inward and 
savage malevolence. We declared a truce. 

We spent hours going over our lists, taking each state 
separately, setting down, first, its absolute requirements, 
and, second, its possible allotments. We booked every 
positive promise, every tentative promise, every implied 
obligation. We put down the men who must be taken care 
of, the men who should be and the men who might be. 
When we had finished the imperatives we had worked 
for a fortnight, and there were armies more. Then we 
discovered that, even with sixty or seventy thousand post- 
masterships, we didn’t have enough offices to go round. 
Also we discovered that we were in for difficult times, for 
in many instances men of equal importance and equally 
deserving of reward wanted the same office. 

To lubricate this contingency, even if I do say it myself, 
I evolved an emulsive phrase that was the inspiration of 
genius, nothing short. Then and there I coined those 
words that stood me in priceless stead so many times. 

“Pliny,” I said one night, after we had toiled for hours 
with our classifications and tabulations—‘“‘ Pliny, the best 
we can do with a lot of these patriots is to offer them some- 
thing equally as good.” Pliny grabbed it. 


he said. 


judges of comparatives. 
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«Something equally as good!’” he repeated. «Some. 
thing equally as good.’ Boss, that’s the line. That’s the 
get-away. That’s the life-saver. And, boss ——” 

po Vess bith yer: 

“You'll be the judge as to the parity.” | 

We hung that out as our sign: “Something equally as 
good.” The new President was quick to see the soothing 
qualities of it and the vast service of it as a composer of 
difficulties. It had many values. With it you could calm) 
an insistent office seeker, for there was a certain largeness 
and lulling indefiniteness about it that kept his horizon | 
rosy with hope for days. It gained time. It held off com- + 
plications. It gave us opportunity to shuffle the cards, t 
contained all the pleasures of anticipation. It made: 
It saved me from nervous } 
tration and it helped the President to keep everyb 
good humor, for while a man is hopeful he is harmless, — 

When I got back to the house of the Presiden 
found him struggling desperately to swim out of th 
telegrams and letters that had surged in on him. 
and Limpton stood sturdy guard. Few people sa 
although every train brought citizens who de 
audience on the ground that they were absolutely 
tant to him. But Talbot and Limpton knew all the de 
They merely smiled genially when the visitors rushed 
the outer offices, exclaiming, with the confidence of 
highest development of American nerve: is 
“Oh, he’ ll see me. Why, lam his warm personal an d. 


time. You just tell him I am here and he’ll woleoae ‘ a 


no doubt of that. Why, he wouldn’t have been a 
it hadn’t been for me.’ ; | 
They withstood th 


The guards were obdurate. 


No person was admitted without an appoiitneyis 5 te 
tenth of those who tried had been allowed to see Rogers we - 


shouldn’t have inaugurated him at all. We should have 
buried him. 
““Senator,”’ he said, ‘‘it seems to me that every man who 


voted for me wants reward for that act in the shape of an 
office.” | 

“Tt seems so to me, too, Mr. President.” 

“But am I obligated to this extent?” 

“You are not. You are obligated only to the extent 
that I shall tell you in due time.” 

He smiled. 

“Break it to me gently,” he said. 
to talk to you about my Cabinet.” 

“That can wait.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose it can; but while you were away if 
occupied myself to some extent with selecting a list of 
names we might 
consider.” 

“Mr. President,” 
I said, “an entirely 
fictitious valuation 
is placed by thegen- « 
eral public on the 
Cabinet. Itishazily 
associated in the 
popular mind with 
power and influence, 

a sort of a set of 
deputy presidents, 
sotosay. Nowyou 
know and I know 
exactly what there — 
is to a Cabinet and 
exactly what there 
isnot. NoPresident 
who is any sort of a 
President delegates i 
any real authority 
to a Cabinet mem-— 
ber. A Cabinet | ‘ 
member cannot and : 
dare not do any-— 
thing outside of the 
executive detail of 
his department 
without the consent — 
and approval of 2 
President. If he 
could, what would 
be the use of being — 
President? ACabi- 
net member has n¢ 
responsibility to the — 
people. Why, he ig: 
so personal a Te 
tainer that the Sen 
ate, where the powel_ 
of investigation Oe 
appointments an 
confirmation 0} 
(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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‘OHN WOOLFOLK peered through the night toward 
_ the land. 
“Put me ashore beyond the point,” he told Halvard; 
a half-sunk wharf on the sea.’ 
‘he sailor secured the tender; and, dropping into it, 
1 the small boat steady while Woolfolk followed. With 
igorous push they fell away from the Gar. Halvard’s 
's struck the water smartly and forced the tender for- 
/d into the beating wind. They made a choppy passage 
he rim of the bay, where, turning, they followed the 
1, pale glimmer of the broken water on the land’s edge. 
\vard pulled with short, telling strokes, his oarblades 
cing into momentary being livid blurs of phosphores- 
2. 
ohn Woolfolk guided the boat about the point where he 
| first seen Millie swimming. He recalled how strange 
unexpected appearance had seemed. It had, however, 
‘0 no stranger than the actuality that had driven her 
) the bay in the effort to cleanse the stain of Iscah 
|holas’ touch. Woolfolk’sface hardened; he was suddenly 
‘scious of the cold weight in his pocket. He realized 
‘she would kill Nicholas at the first opportunity without 
slightest hesitation. 
‘he tender passed about the point, and he could hear 
e clearly the sullen clamor of the waves on the seaward 
3. The patches of green sky had grown larger, the 
ds swept by with the apparent menace of solid, flying 
cts. The land lay in a low, formless mass on the left. 
peared secretive, a masked place of evil. Its influence 
hed out and subtly touched John Woolfolk’s heart 
1 the premonition of base treacheries. The tormented 
's had the sound of Iscah Nicholas sobbing. He must 
> Millie away immediately; banish its last memory from 
‘mind, its influence from her soul. It was the latter he 
ays feared, which formed his greatest hazard—to tear 
2 her the invidious tendrils of the blighting past. 
he vague outline of the ruined wharf swam forward, 
the tender slid into the comparative quiet of its partial 
ection. 
Make fast,” Woolfolk directed. “I shall be out of the 
: for a while.” He hesitated; then: “‘ Miss Stope will 
ere; and if, after an hour, you hear nothing from me, 
\: her out to the ketch for the night. Insist on her going. 
| z hear nothing from me still, make the first town and 
© mounted by a cross pinning to the insecure surface 
‘’e; and, picking his way to solid earth, waited. He 
E a match and, covering the light with his palm, saw 
t was ten minutes before eight. Millie, he had 
ight, would reach the wharf before the hour he had 
cated. She would not at any cost be late. 
he night was impenetrable. Halvard was as absolutely 
as if he had dropped, with all the world save the bare, 
spot where Woolfolk stood, into a nether region from 
‘h floated up great, shuddering gasps of agony. He 
|; wed this idea more minutely, picturing the details of 
_a terrestrial calamity, when he put it from him with an 
. Black thoughts crept insidiously into his mind like 
| ma cellar. He had ordinarily a rigidly disciplined 
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brain, an incisive logic, and he was disturbed by the dis- 
torted thoughts that came to him unbid. He wished, in 
a momentary panic, instantly suppressed, that he was 
safely away with Millie in the ketch. 

He was becoming hysterical, he told himself with com- 
pressed lips—no better than Lichfield Stope. The latter 
rose grayly in his memory, and fled across the sea, a phan- 
tom body pulsing with a veined fire like that stirred from 
the nocturnal bay. He again consulted his watch, and 
said aloud, incredulously: ‘Five minutes past eight.’ 
The inchoate crawling of his thoughts changed to an acute, 
tangible doubt, a mounting dread. 

He rehearsed the details of his plan, tried it at every 
turning. It had seemed to him at the moment of its evoly- 
ing the best—no, the only—thing to do, and it was still 
without obvious fault. Some trivial happening, an unfore- 
seen need of her father’s, had delayed Millie for a minute 
or two. But the minutes increased and she did not appear. 
All his conflicting emotions merged into a cold passion of 
anger. He would kill Nicholas without a word’s prelimi- 
nary. The time drew out, Millie did not materialize, and 
his anger sank to the realization of appalling possibilities. 

He decided that he would wait no longer. In the act of 
moving forward he thought he heard, rising thinly against 
the fluctuating wind, a sudden cry. He stopped auto- 
matically, listening with every nerve, but there was no 
repetition of the uncertain sound. As Woolfolk swiftly 
considered it he was possessed by the feeling that he had 
not heard the cry with his actual ear but with a deeper, 
more unaccountable sense. He went forward in a blind 
rush, feeling with extended hands for the opening in the 
tangle, groping a stumbling way through the close dark of 
the matted trees. He fell over an exposed root, blundered 
into a chill, wet trunk, and finally emerged at the side of 
the desolate mansion. Here his way led through saw 
grass, waist high, and the blades cut at him like lithe, vin- 
dictive knives. No light showed from the face of the house 
toward him, and he came abruptly against the bay window 
of the dismantled billiard room. 

A sudden caution arrested him—the sound of his 
approach might precipitate a catastrophe, and he cau- 
tiously felt his passage about the house to the portico. The 
steps creaked beneath his careful tread, but the noise was 
lost in the wind. At first he could see no light; the hall 
door, he discovered, was’ closed; then he was aware of a 
faint glimmer seeping through a drawn window shade on 
one side. From without he could distinguish nothing. He 
listened, but not a sound rose. The stillness was more 
ominous than cries. 

John Woolfolk took the pistol from his pocket and, auto- 
matically releasing the safety, moved to the door, opening 
it with his left hand. The hall was unlighted; he could 
feel the pressure of the darkness above. The dank silence 
flowed over him like chill water rising above his heart. He 
turned, and a dim thread of light, showing through the 
chink of a partly closed doorway, led him swiftly forward. 
He paused a moment before entering, shrinking from what 
might be revealed beyond, and then flung the door sharply 
open. 
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His pistol was directed at a low-trimmed lamp in a 
chamber empty of all life. He saw a row of large, black 
portfolios on low supports, a sewing bag spilled its con- 
tents from a chair, a table bore a tin tobacco jar and the 
empty skin of a plantain. Then his gaze rested upon the 
floor, on a thin, inanimate body in crumpled alpaca trousers 
and dark jacket, with a peaked, congested face upturned 
toward the pale light. It was Lichfield Stope—dead. 

Woolfolk bent over him, searching for a mark of vio- 
lence, for the cause of the other’s death. At first he found 
nothing; then, as he moved the body—its lightness came 
to him as a shock—he saw that one fragile arm had been 
twisted and broken; the hand hung like a withered autumn 
leaf from its circular cuff fastened with a mosaic button. 
That was all. 

He straightened up sharply, with his pistol leveled at the 
door. But there had been no sound other than that of the 
wind plucking at the old tin roof, rattling the shrunken 
frames of the windows. Lichfield Stope had fallen back 
with his countenance lying on a doubled arm, as if he were 
attempting to hide from his extinguished gaze the horror of 
his end. The lamp was of the common, glass variety, 
without shade; and, in a sudden eddy of air, it flickered, 
threatened to go out, and a thin ribbon of smoke swept up 
against the chimney and vanished. 

On the wall was a wide, stipple print of the early nine- 
teenth century—the smooth sward of a village glebe 
surrounded by the low, stone facades of ancient dwellings, 
with a timbered inn behind broad oaks and a swinging 
sign. It was—in the print—serenely evening, and long 
shadows slipped out through an ambient glow. Woolfolk, 
with pistol elevated, became suddenly conscious of the 
withdrawn scene, and for a moment its utter peace held 
him spellbound. It was another world, for the security, 
the unattainable repose of which, he longed with a passion- 
ate bitterness. 

The wind shifted its direction and beat upon the front 
of the house; a different set of windows rattled, and the 
blast swept compact and cold up through the blank hall. 
John Woolfolk cursed his inertia of mind, and once more 
addressed the profound, tragic mystery that surrounded 
him. 

He thought: Nicholas has gone—with Millie. Or per- 
haps he has left her—in some dark, upper space. A 
maddening sense of impotence settled upon him. If the 
man had taken Millie out into the night he had no chance 
of following, finding them. Impenetrable screens of 
bushes lay on every hand, with, behind them, mile after 
mile of shrouded pine woods. 

His plan had gone terribly amiss, with possibilities which 
he could not bring himself to face. All that had happened 
before in his life, and which had seemed so unsupportable 
at their time, faded to insignificance. Shuddering waves 
of horror swept over him. He raised his hand unsteadily, 
drew it across his brow, and it came away dripping wet. 
He was oppressed by the feeling familiar in evil dreams— 
of gazing with leaden limbs at deliberate, unspeakable acts. 

He shook off the numbness of dread. He must act—at 
once! How? A thousand men could not find Iscah Nicholas 
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in the confused darkness without. To raise the scattered 
and meager neighborhood would consume an entire day. 

The wind agitated a rocking chair in the hall, an erratic 
creaking responded, and Woolfolk started forward, and 
stopped as he heard and then identified the noise. This, 
he told himself, would not do; the hysteria was creeping 
over him again. He shook his shoulders, wiped his palm 
and took a fresh grip on the pistol. 

Then from above came the heavy, unmistakable fall of 
a foot. It was not repeated; the silence fell once more, 
broken only from without. But there was no possibility of 
mistake, there had been no subtlety in the sound—a slow 
foot had moved, a heavy body had shifted. 

At this actuality a new determination seized him; he 
was conscious of a feeling that almost resembled joy, an 
immeasurable relief at the prospect of action and retalia- 
tion. He took up the lamp, held it elevated while he 
advanced to the door with ready pistol. There, however, 
he stopped, realizing the mark he would present moving 
conveniently illuminated up the stair. The floor above 
was totally unknown to him; at any turning he might be 
surprised, overcome, rendered useless. He had a supreme 
purpose to perform. Hehadalready, perhaps fatally, erred, 
and there must be no further misstep. 

John Woolfolk realized that he must go upstairs in the 
dark, or with, at most, in extreme necessity, a fleeting and 
guarded matchlight. This, too, since he would be entirely 
without knowledge of his surroundings, would be incon- 
venient, perhaps impossible. He must try. He put the 
lamp back upon the table, moving it farther out of the 
eddy from the door, where it would stay lighted against a 
possible, pressing need. Then he moved out of the wan 
radiance into the night of the hall. 
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E FORMED in his mind the general aspect of the 

house: Its width faced the orange grove, the stair 
mounted on the hall’s right, back of which a door gave to 
the billiard room; on the left was the chamber of the lamp, 
and that, he had seen, opened into a room behind, while 
the kitchen wing, carried to a chamber above, had been 
obviously added. It was probable that he would find the 
same general arrangement on the second floor. The hall 
would be smaller, a space inclosed for a bath, and a means 
of ascent to the roof. 

John Woolfolk mounted the stair quickly and as silently 
as possible, placing his feet squarely on the body of the 
steps. At the top the handrail disap- 
peared; and, with his back to a plaster ess ame er 
wall, he moved until he encountereda ~ sm 
closed door. That interior was above 
the billiard room; it was on the oppo- 
site floor he had heard the footfall, and 
he was certain that no one had crossed 
the hall or closed a door. He con- 
tinued, following the dank wall. At 
places the plaster had fallen, and his 
fingers encountered the bare skeleton 
of the house. Farther on he narrowly 
escaped knocking down a. heavily 
framed picture—another, he thought, 
of Lichfield Stope’s mezzotints—but he 
caught it, left it hanging crazily awry. 

He passed an open door, 
recognized the bathroom 
from the flat odor of chlo- 
rides, reached an angle of 
the wall and proceeded 
with renewed caution. 
Next he encountered the 
cold panes of a window 
and then found the en- 
trance to the room above 
the kitchen. 

He stopped—it was 
barely possible that the 
sound he heard had ech- 
oed from here. He re- 
volved the wisdom of a 
match, but—he had pro- 
gressed very well so far— 
decided in the negative. 
One aspect of thesituation 
troubled him greatly—the 
absence of any sound or 
warning from Millie. It 
was highly improbable 
that his entrance to the 
house had been unnoticed. 
The contrary was likely— 
that his sudden appear- 
ance had driven Nicholas 
above. 

Woolfolk started for- 
ward more hurriedly, 
urged by his increasing 
apprehension, when his 
foot went into the opening 


He Paused a Moment, 


Shrinking From What Might be Revealed Beyond 
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of a depressed step and flung him sharply forward. In his 
instinctive effort to avoid falling the pistol dropped clatter- 
ing into the darkness. A sudden, choked cry sounded beside 
him, and a heavy, enveloping body fell on his back. This 
sent him reeling against the wall, where he felt the muscles 
of an unwieldy arm tighten about his neck. 

John Woolfolk threw himself back, when a wrist heavily 
struck his shoulder and a jarring blow fell upon the wall. 
The hand, he knew, had held a knife, forhe could feel it grop- 
ing desperately over the plaster, and he put all his strength 
into an effort to drag his assailant into the middle of the floor. 

It was impossible now to recover his pistol, but he would 
make it difficult for Nicholas to get his knife. The struggle 
in that way was equalized. He turned in the grip- 
ping arms about him and the men were chest to chest. 
Neither spoke; each fought solely to get the other 
prostrate, while Nicholas developed a secondary 
pressure toward the blade buried in the wall. This 
Woolfolk successfully blocked. Inthesupreme effort 
to bring the struggle to a decisive end neither dealt 
the other minor injuries. There were no blows— 
nothing but the straining pull of arms, the sudden 
weight of bodies, the cunning twisting of legs. They 
fought swiftly, whirling and staggering from place 
to place. 

The hot breath of an invisible, gaping mouth beat 
upon Woolfolk’s cheek. He was an exceptionally 
powerfulman. Hisspare bodyhad been hardened 
by its years of exposure to the elements, in the 
constant labor he had expended on the ketch, 
the long contests with adverse winds and seas, and he had 
little doubt of his issuing successful from the present crisis. 
Iscah Nicholas, though his strength was beyond question, 
was heavy and slow. Yet the latter was struggling with a 
surprising agility. He was animated by a convulsive energy, 
a volcanic outburst characteristic of the obsession of 


_monomania. 


The strife continued for an astonishing, an absurd 
length of time. Woolfolk became infuriated at his inability 
to bring it to an end, and he put out an even increasing 
effort. Nicholas’ arms were about his chest; he was 
endeavoring by sheer compression to crush Woolfolk’s 
opposition, when the latter injected his mounting wrath 
into the conflict. They spun in the open like a grotesque 
human top, and fell. Woolfolk was momentarily under- 
neath, but he twisted lithely uppermost. He felt a heavy, 
blunt hand leave his arm and feel, in the dark, for his face. 
Its purpose was to spoil, and he caught it and 
savagely bent it down and back, but a cruel 
forcing of his leg defeated his purpose. 

This, he realized, could not go on indefi- 
nitely; one or the other would soon weaken. 
An insidious doubt of his ultimate victory 
lodged like a burr in his brain. Nicholas’ 
strength was inhuman; it increased rather 
than waned. He was growing vindictive in a 
petty way—he tore at Woolfolk’s throat, dug 
the flesh from his lower arm. Thereafter 
warm and gummy blood made John Wool- 
folk’s grip insecure. 

The doubt of his success grew; he fought 
more desperately. His thoughts, which till 
now had been clear, logically aloof, were 
blurred in blind spurts of passion. His men- 
tality gradually deserted him; he reverted 
to lower and lower types of the human ani- 
mal; during the accumulating seconds of the 
strife he swung back through countless cen- 
turies to the primitive, snarling brute. His 
shirt.was torn from a shoulder, and he felt 
the sweating, bare skin of his opponent 
pressed against him. 

The conflict continued without diminish- 
ing.. He struggled once more to his feet, 
with Nicholas, and they exchanged batter- 
ing blows, dealt necessarily at random. 
Sometimes his arm swept violently through 
mere space, at others his fist landed with a 
satisfying shock on the body of his antago- 
nist. The dark was occasionally crossed by 
flashes before Woolfolk’s smitten eyes, but 
no other light pierced the profound night of 
the upper hall. At times their struggle grew 
audible, smacking blows fell sharply, but 
there was no other sound except that of the 
wind tearing at the sashes, thundering dully 
in the loose tin roof, rocking the dwelling. 

They fell again, and equally their 
efforts slackened, their grips became 
morefeeble. Finally, asif by common 
consent, they rolled apart. A leaden 
tide of apathy crept over Woolfolk’s 
battered body, folded his aching brain. 
He listened in a sort of indifferent 
attention to the tempestuous breath- 
ing of Iscah Nicholas. John Wool- 
folk wondered dully where Millie was. 
There had been no sign of her since 
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The Wan Lamplight Made 
Visible the Bulk That Had 
Descended With Him 


he had fallen into the step and she had cried out. Per. 
haps she was dead from fright. He considered this possi: 
bility in a hazy, detached manner. She would be bette, 
dead—if he failed. iF 
He heard, with little interest, a stirring on the floo 
beside him, and thought with an overwhelming wearines 
and distaste that the strife was to commence once more 
But, curiously, Nicholas moved away from him. Woolfoll' 
was glad; and then he was puzzled for a moment by thi 
sliding of hands over an invisible wall. He slowly realizec 
that the other was groping for the knife he had buried i 
the plaster. John Woolfolk considered a similar search fo; 
the pistol he had dropped; he might even light a match 
It was a rather wonderful weapon and would spray ae 
like a hose of water. He would like exceedingly well ti’ 
have it in his hand with Nicholas before him. if 
Then in a sudden mental illumination he realized th 
extreme peril of the moment; and, lurching to his feet, hi 
again threw himself on the other. li 
The struggle went on, apparently to infinity; it wa: 
less vigorous now; the blows, for the most part, wer 
impotent. 


Iscah Nicholas never said a word; and fan 
tastic thoughts wheeled through Woolfolk’s brain. He los’ 
all sense of the identity of his opponent and became con 
vineed that he was combating an impersonal hulk—thi 
thing that gasped and smeared his face, that strove to ent 
him, was the embodied and evil spirit of the place, a plac 
that even Halvard had seen was damnably wrong. Hi 
questioned if such a force could be killed, if a being materi 
alized from the outer dark could be stopped by a pistol 0 
even the latest, most ingenious mechanism. ; | 


They fell and rose, and fell. Woolfolk’s fingers wer 
twisted in a damp lock of hair; they came away—with thi 
hair. He rose to his knees, and the other followed. For; 
moment they rested face to face, with arms limply claspe 
about the opposite shoulders. Then they turned over 0} 
the floor; they turned once more, and suddenly the dark 
ness was empty beneath John Woolfolk. He fell down an 
down, beating his head on a series of sharp edges; whil 
a second, heavy body fell with him, by turns under an : 
above. 

XIV 

H= ROSE with the ludicrous alacrity of a man who hat 

taken a public and awkward misstep. The wan lamp 
light, diffused from within, made just visible the bulk tha 
had descended with him. It lay without motion, moe 
upon a lower step and the floor. John Woolfolk move( 
backward from it, his hand behind him, feeling for th, 
entrance to the lighted room. He shifted his feet carefully 
for the darkness was wheeling about him in visible blac] 
rings streaked with palest orange as he passed into a 
room. 

Here objects, dimensions became normally placed, rec - 
ognizable. He saw the mezzotint with its sere and sunt) 
peace, the portfolios on their stands, like grotesque an( 
flattened quadrupeds, and Lichfield Stope on the. floor 
still hiding his dead face in the crook of his arm. a 

He saw these things, remembered them, and yet nov 
they had new significance—they oozed a sort of vital ee 
ror, they seemed to crawl with a malignant and repulsiv' 
life. The entire room was charged with this palpable 4 
sentient evil. John Woolfolk defiantly faced the still, colt 
inclosure; he was conscious of an unseen scrutiny, of # 
menace that lived in pictures, moved the fingers of th 
dead, and that could take actual bulk and pound his hear 
sore. : 
He was not afraid of the wrongness that inhabited thi 
muck of house and grove and matted bush. Hes 
loudly to the prostrate form; then, waiting alittle, repeate 
it. He would smash the print with its fallacious expa 
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peace. The broken glass of the smitten picture jin- 
ed thinly on the floor. Woolfolk turned suddenly and 
feated the purpose of whatever had been stealthily 
hind him; anyway it had disappeared. He stood in a 
-ained attitude, listening to the aberrations of the wind 
thout, when an actual presence slipped by him, stopping 
the middle of the floor. 
It was Millie Stope. Her eyes were opened to their 
dest extent, but they had the peculiar blank fixity of the 
beg of the blind. Above them her hair slipped and slid in 
oosened knot. : 
“T had to walk round him,”’ she protested in a low, 
ctuating voice, “there was no other way. . . Right 
his head. My skirt ” She broke off and, shudder- 
t, came close to John Woolfolk. ‘I think we’d better go 
ay,” she told him, nodding. “‘It’s quite impossible here, 
th him in the hall, where you have to pass so close.” 
Woolfolk drew back from her. She too was a part of the 
use; she had led him there—a white flame that he had 
lowed into the swamp. And this was no ordinary marsh. 
was, he added aloud, “‘A swamp of souls.’ 
“Then,” she replied, “we must leave at once.” 
4 dragging sound rose from the hall. Millie Stope cow- 
d in a voiceless access of terror; but John Woolfolk, 
ap in hand, moved to the door. He was curious to see 
ictly what was happening. The bulk had risen, a broad 
2k swayed like a pendulum and a swollen hand gripped 
: stair rail. The 
m heaved itself 
a step, paused, 
tering, and then 
yunted again. 
olfolksaw at once 
t the other was 
ng for the knife 
‘ied in the wall 
yve. Hewatched 
h an impersonal 
erest the drag- 
gascent. Atthe 
‘enth step it 
sed, the figure 
mpled, slid half- 
rbacktothefloor. 
‘Youcan’t doit,” 
olfolk observed 
ically. 
‘he other sat 
ved, with one leg 
ended stiffly 
mward, on the 
r that mounted 
n the pale radi- 
2 of the lamp 
» impenetrable 
<ness. Woolfolk 
ved backinto the 
n and replaced 
amp onits table. 
lie Stope still 
dd with open, 
ging hands, a 
atenance of ex- 
vant dread. Her 
s did not shift 
1 the door as he 
red and passed 
her gaze hung 
tkly on what 
at emerge from 
hall, 
deep loathing 
is surroundings 
pt over John 
folk, a sudden 
lsion from the 
1 man on the 
, from the pon- 
‘us Menace on 
stair, the white 
e that had brought it all upon him. A mounting horror 
1e place possessed him, and he turned and inconti- 
ly fled. A complete panic enveloped him at his flight, 
ind necessity to get away, and he ran heedlessly 
agh the night, with head up and arms extended. His 
struck upon a rotten fragment of board that broke 
ath him, he pushed through a tangle of grass, and then 
rogress was held by soft and dragging sand. A moment 
he was halted by a chill flood rising abruptly to his 
8. He drew back sharply and fell on the beach, with 
eels in the water of the bay. 
‘Insuperable weariness pinned him down, a complete 
ustion of brain and body. A heavy wind struck like a 
lothonhisface, The sky had been swept clear of clouds 
stars sparkled in the pure depths of the night. The 
* were white, with the exception of one that burned 
‘an unsteady, yellow ray and seemed close by. This, 
Woolfolk thought, was strange. He concentrated a 


frowning gaze upon it—perhaps in falling into the soiled 
atmosphere of the earth it had lost its crystal gleam and 
burned with a turgid ray. It was very, very probable. 

He continued to watch it, facing the tonic wind, until 
with a clearing of his mind, a gasp of joyful recognition, he 
knew that it was the riding light of the Gar. 

Woolfolk sat very still under the pressure of his return- 
ing sanity. Fact upon fact, memory on memory, returned, 
and in proper perspective built up again his mentality, his 
logic, his scattered powers of being. The Gar rode uneasily 
on her anchor chains; the wind was shifting. They must 
get away !—Halvard, waiting at the wharf— Millie 

He rose hurriedly to his feet—he had cravenly deserted 
Millie; left her, in all her anguish, with her dead parent and 
Iscah Nicholas. His love for her swept back, infinitely 
heightened by the knowledge of her suffering. At the same 
time the familiar fear returned of a permanent disarrange- 
ment in her of chords that were unresponsive to the clumsy 
expedients of affection and science. She had been sub- 
jected to a strain that might well unsettle a relatively 
strong will; and she had been fragile in the beginning. 

She must be subjected to no more scenes of violence, he 
told himself, moving hurriedly through the orange grove; 
she must be led quietly to the tender—that is, if it was not 
already too late. His entire effort to preserve her had been 
a series of blunders, each one of which might well have 
proved fatal, and now, in their entirety, perhaps had. 
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She stopped, lost in amazement at what she contem- 
plated, what was to follow. 

“Then Nicholas —— But that isn’t important. Iwas to 
meet a man—we were going away together, to some place 
where it would be peaceful. We were to sail there. He 
said at eight o’clock. Well, at seven Nicholas was in the 
kitchen. I got father into his very heaviest coat, and laid 
out a muffler and his gloves, then sat and waited. I didn’t 
need anything extra, my heart was quite warm. Then 
father asked why I had changed his coat—if I’d told him 
he would have died of fright—he said he was too hot, and 
he fretted and worried. Nicholas heard him, and he wanted 
to know why I had put on father’s winter coat.- He found 
the muffler and gloves ready and got suspicious. 

“He stayed in the hall, crying a little—Nicholas cried 
right often—while I sat with father and tried to think of 
some excuse to get away. At last I had to go—for an 
orange, I said—but Nicholas wouldn’t believe it. He 
pushed me back and told me I was going out to the other. 

““Nicholas,’ I said, ‘don’t be silly; nobody would come 
away from a boat on a night like this. Besides, he’s gone 
away.’ We had that last made up. But he pushed me 
back again. Then I heard father move behind us, and I 
thought—he’s going to die of fright rightnow. But father’s 
footsteps came on across the floor and up to my side. 

““Don’t do that, Nicholas,’ he told him; ‘take your 
hand from my daughter.’ He swayed a little, his lips 
shook, but he stood 
facing him. It was 
father!’’ Her voice 
died away, and she 
was silent for a mo- 
ment, gazing at the 
vision of that resur- 
rected and surpris- 
ing courage. “Of 
course Nicholas 
killed him,’’ she 
added. ‘‘Hetwisted 
him away and father 
died. That didn’t 
matter,” she told 
Woolfolk; ‘but the 
other was terribly 
important, anyone 
can see that.” 

John Woolfolk lis- 
tened intently, but 
there was no sound 
fromwithout. Then, 
with every appear- 
ance of leisure, he 
rolled and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Splendid!” he 
said of her recital; 
“and I don’t doubt 
you’re right about 
the important 
thing.’”’ He moved 
toward her, holding 
out his hand. 
“Splendid! But we 
must go on—the 
man is waiting for 
you.” 

“Tt’s too late,’ she 
responded indiffer- 
ently. She redi- 
rected her thoughts 
to her parent’s en- 
thralling end. ‘Do 
you think a man as 
brave as that should 
lie on the floor?’’ she 
demanded. “‘A flag,”’ 
she added obscurely, 
considering an ap- 


“I Think We’d Better Go Away,’ She Told Him. “It's Quite Impossible Here’? 


He mounted to the portico and entered the hall. The 
light flowed undisturbed from the room on the left; and, 
in its thin wash, he saw that Iscah Nicholas had disap- 
peared from the lower steps. Immediately, however, and 
from higher up, he heard a shuffling, and could just make 
out a form heaving obscurely in the gloom. Nicholas pa- 
tently was making progress toward the consummation of 
his one, fixed idea; but Woolfolk decided that at present 
he could best afford to ignore him. 

He entered the lighted room, and found Millie seated 
and gazing in dull wonderment at the figure on the floor. 

“JT must tell you about my father,’ she said conversa- 
tionally. ‘“You know, in Virginia, the women tied an 
apron to his door because he would not go to war, and for 
years that preyed on his mind, until he was afraid of the 
slightest thing. He was without a particle of strength— 
just to watch the sun cross the sky wearied him, and the 
smallest disagreement upset him for a week.” 


propriate covering 
for the still form. 

“No, not on the floor,’ Woolfolk instantly responded. 
He bent and, lifting the body of Lichfield Stope, carried it 
into the hall, where, relieved at the opportunity to dispose 
of his burden, he left it in an obscure corner. 

Iscah Nicholas was stirring again. John Woolfolk 
waited, gazing up the stair, but the other progressed no 
more than a step. Then he returned to Millie. 

“Come,” he said. ‘No time to lose.” He took her arm 
and exerted a gentle pressure toward the door. 

“T explained that it was too late,” she reiterated, evad- 
ing him. ‘Father really lived, but I died. ‘Swamp of 
souls,’’’ she added in a lower voice. ‘“‘Someone said that, 
and it’s true; it happened to me.” 

“The man waiting for you will be worried,” hesuggested. 
“He depends absolutely on your coming.” 

“Nice man. Something had happened to him too. He 
caught a rockfish and Nicholas boiled it in milk for 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Government War Munitions 


AKING the manufacture of war munitions a Govern- 

ment monopoly, in order to insure that no private 
persons shall derive a profit therefrom, is a pretty little 
cobweb theory; but it will not stand contact with the 
rough edge of facts. War has raised the consumption of 
munitions in Europe from one to five hundred, or in some 
such ratio. War between the United States and a first- 
class Power would have something like the same effect 
here. We should be obliged, as England, France and Ger- 
many have been, to mobilize the whole manufacturing 
capacity of the country in order to supply the army and 
navy. 

A Government munitions plant that was adequate to our 
needs in peace—fully as big as there was any justification 
for in peace—would become, at the outbreak of war, simply 
a small drop in a big bucket. We should have to fall back 
on privately owned plants in a wholesale way; and the 
Government establishment would become a fairly negli- 
gible factor. A Government plant big enough to meet our 
needs in war would stand idle in peace as to ninety-nine 
per cent or so of its capacity, and in a few years the loss 
thus involved would amount to more than the profits of 
the private munitions makers. 

War profits of private munitions makers may very prop- 
erly be heavily taxed, as Germany and England are now 
taxing them. But it is impossible to overtake all private 
war profits by taxation. The only way private profits in 
war can be prevented is to prevent them in peace by 
organizing the country’s industry on a thoroughgoing 
socialistic basis. Of course the Socialists would approve 
of that, but nobody else would. Germany has gone some 
distance on that road, yet private persons in Germany are 
making profits out of the war. That is inevitable. 

A Government munitions plant would go only one step 
in a mile by way of taking private profits out of war. 


Entangling Alliances 


HE State Department has stuck pretty close to Wash- 

ington’s advice against mixing up in European affairs. 
In other respects we have been showing a disposition to 
mix rather extensively. The Seaman’s Act virtually pro- 
posed a regulation of foreign-owned steamship companies 
by this Government. The Department of Justice has 
attempted to bring such companies within the scope of our 
Sherman Law. Secretary Redfield proposes to see that 
European manufacturers do not compete unfairly— 
according to our interpretation of that term—in this 
market. The Cotton Futures Act that went into effect a 
year ago undertook to compel foreign cotton exchanges to 
conform to our ideas. They have declined to conform, and 
it now seems likely that section of the act will be repealed. 
Not a great while ago we were seriously proposing to pre- 
vent Brazil from valorizing her coffee. Obviously this 
involves considerable entanglement. 

Incidentally this illustrates the hollowness of the notion 
that the United States stands apart, sufficient to itself, 
largely indifferent to the rest of the world. By the simple 
development of trade we become, in fact, more deeply 
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entangled every normal year. If Brazil valorizes coffee we 
pay the price. If Japan operates ships with coolie labor 
we cannot operate competing ships with white labor. If 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange will not accept our grades 
their value to us is lessened. Lending two European 
nations an amount more than half as large as our own 
Government debt is not an instance of aloofness. 

Actual alliances multiply without the State Department’s 
knowing anything about it. Whether we like it or not, we 
shall become more and more entangled with Europe as the 
world grows. Our total trade with that continent, in goods 
and ideas, will grow more important rather than less. 


The Watchful Creditors 


VER two million persons subscribed to the last French 
war loan. The amount subscribed was three billion 
dollars, or somewhat more than the government calculated 
upon. Germany has floated three war loans, each unlim- 
ited as to amount—offering, that is, to take whatever 
amount was subscribed. The official statement says sub- 
scriptions to the first loan were about one billion dollars; 
to the second about two and a quarter billions; to the 
third, three billions. Individual subscriptions for five hun- 
dred dollars or less numbered nearly a million for the first 
loan, over two millions for the second, and over two and 
three-quarters millions for the third. 

Broadly speaking, then, about all the small savings of 
France and Germany, at least, are going into the war loans. 
Three millions or so small investors, interested as bondhold- 
ers in each country, will obviously be an important factor 
if anybody proposes to repudiate the war debts. 

The last German loan was floated at a slightly higher 
rate than the first; so on the record up to this date one 
may make the astonishing statement that the longer war 
lasts and the more it costs the easier it is for the belliger- 
ents to raise money. Of course there must be an end 
somewhere, but no one can say it is in sight. 

Concerning the huge sums raised in Germany, a neutral 
observer there remarks that the cutting off of foreign trade 
released a great amount of capital normally employed in 
such trade. A check to domestic business in some lines had 
the same effect. In many other lines manufacturers with 
stocks of raw material on hand were able to work them up 
quickly and dispose of them at high prices, which made 
them flush. In many lines, too, stocks of old goods that 
would normally move very slowly or not at all were 
snapped up at war prices. Then wages rose on every side; 
women and children were set to work. 

On the other hand, the shock of war and high food prices 
induced rigid economy. Itis said that many families saved 
more than before the war, and savings deposits for the 
whole country have increased—eventually going directly 
or indirectly into war loans. 

Half a dozen other hypotheses as to how Europe will 
meet the burden of war debts are more probable than the 
hypothesis of repudiation. 


A Humble Beginning 


E HAVE listened to a good deal of preparedness 
debate in Congress, but if one little point has been 
much emphasized the fact has escaped our attention. 
Experts agree that the country maintains half a dozen 
navy yards and half a dozen army posts that contribute 
nothing to the efficiency of the army and navy, but rather 
detract from their efficiency. The millions of dollars that 
might be saved by abolishing these useless establishments 
has been calculated and published a good many times. The 
only earthly reason for them is connoted by the word pork. 
Do we hear any Democratic caucus or Republican cau- 
cus proposing to strengthen the country’s defenses by the 
very simple expedient of cutting off this waste and devot- 
ing the millions saved thereby to some useful military 
purpose? When we do we shall begin to think Congress is 
taking the subject of preparedness seriously. 

You can imagine a crowd of boys in a pantry debating 
whether or not the house is afire. Some of them, in pas- 
sionate accents, declare it is; while others, with an equal 
show of vehemence, maintain it is not. But so long as all 
of them keep right on at the jam jars their loud tones and 
energetic gestures do not impress you very much. You 
feel that neither side takes the question seriously. 

That is the way with Congress. It may debate the need 
of mobilizing our resources for national defense with a 
straight face; but when it proposes to stop dissipating 
those resources through the pork barrel we shall think it is 
really in earnest. 


A Tariff Commission 


ROBABLY this Congress will establish a tariff com- 

mission. If it is modeled on Mr. Taft’s commission, 
probably its usefulness will be small. That commission’s 
duties were limited to investigating and reporting facts. 
Among other subjects it investigated wool, reporting in 
three or four volumes of woolly facts that Congress imme- 
diately and completely ignored—preferring facts of its own 
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choosing. You can gather up a whole unabridged dietion( 
ary of facts on any schedule in the Tariff Act—and by 
choosing some of them and ignoring others you can presen 
a very imposing argument for any sort of tariff you fancy 

What right tariff legislation needs is an expert and dis. 
interested body, not only to get the facts but to drawrationg 
conclusions from them, uninfluenced by political consider. 
ations. Congress itself, through its committees, is quit. 
capable of getting the facts. What is needed is an experi 
and disinterested judgment upon the facts—which Gon. 
gress is incapable of giving. To be useful, the commissior 
must not only investigate but draw conclusions. = 

It is proposed to make the commission bipartisan, whicl 
is an error; for it introduces the implication of politica 
bias. The right men for a tariff commission would haye sc 
little interest in either party, in comparison with thei 
interest in right tariff legislation, that how they happened 
to have voted at the last election would be an entirely 
negligible consideration. | 


Our National Soup Kitchen 


CAUSTIC friend remarked the other day that democ. 

racy tends to pauperize people. He was speaking 
more particularly of English trade-unions; but he men. 
tioned also our pork-barrel politics, which invites each 
particular district to see how much it can get out of th 
national treasury, and the growing inclination in lat 
years to demand Federal aid for particular sections an¢ 
classes. 

The agitation for some sort of Government valorizatior 
of cotton when the war broke out was an instance. Th 
agitation for farm loans, to be made directly or indirectly, 
with Government funds, is another. Probably all democ. 
racy inevitably involves demagogy. If a man want; 
people’s votes an obvious resource is to promise them som 
special benefit. 

The question put to the voter is usually “What woul 
you like the collective citizenship of the country to do fo) 
you?’’—not “What will you do for it?” That prett 
obviously tendsto pauperize. It begets a habit of looking ti 
Washington as a kind of magnified and glorified soup kitchen 
whence one may extract nourishment without any return’ 


World Trade 


1 he a year and a half the world has been trying its bes’ 
to get divided, with only partial success. True, neve 
before was so much of its population separated by ai 
impassable line. Along thousands. of miles trench face 
trench and bayonets bristle at bayonets. If you look a 
the military situation the world seems fairly split in two 
But, for all that, the world’s trade—the total exchange 0 
goods across international boundaries—is not much beloy 
the high-water mark of 1913. That is the conclusion, afte 
careful investigation, of O. P. Austin, formerly chief of th: 
Treasury Department’s statistical bureau. 
The available figures—which, however, leave German; 
out of account, as it publishes no foreign trade returns—_ 
show only a small fraction under the ante-bellum total 
Of course there is an enormous change in character an\ 
direction of this world trade; but, on the whole, nation 1 
trading with nation about as much as ever. So interd | 


pendent a world ought to see the folly of fighting. 
} 


Firm:Handed Plutocrats | 


ese times are so infused with the spirit of democ 
racy, says Professor Santayana in a book that es 
capes exact quotation by eluding a lazy search, that eve! 
monarchs and plutocrats can be comfortable only 1 
proportion as they are vulgar. They must have thei 
democratic affability and display tremendous interest 1 
poor, plain people. They must give away their mone, 
for the supposed common weal. 

Mr. Carnegie, we read, having given away three hur 
dred millions, or some such matter, is now just a plai 
citizen with merely a score or two of millions left. The 
are all doing it. Nobody, it seems, having made a hug _ 
fortune nowadays, can keep it with a good conscienct 
The modern plutocratic ideal is to soar far away from th 
common lot and then volplane gracefully back to it. Wh . 
take the trouble to soar at all? Why not distribute th 
millions for the common weal before they are collecte 
in the capacious individual reservoir?. 

Still, there is a reason for the swollen fortune when ! 
means control of business, as in the case of Carneg! 
Rockefeller, Field, Morgan, and many others. A ma 
capable of building up a great business naturally wants t 
boss it. By and large, he will probably be the most com 
petent boss for it, and he can never be quite sure of i 
grip on it unless he owns a large part of its stock. ; 

To prevent any man from having more, say, than he 
million dollars would prevent him from surely controllin 4 
any big modern business. 
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If he created the business it! 
a fair presumption that he can control it to better adva ‘ 

tage than anybody else—which, of course, is no argumer 
for perpetuating huge fortunes by inheritance. 
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in peaks and valleys of demand. It was built, in 

the first place, on the old-fashioned dry-goods 
tore, which handled chiefly dress goods, and had two busy 
easons, inspring and fall, when people changed from winter 
o summer clothes, and vice versa. Other lines of goods 
vere added to draw trade in the dull months, until finally 
he department store developed, selling everything under 
he sun beneath one roof. That overcame the seasonal 
eaks to a great extent, but other peaks bobbed up and had 
o be dealt with. 

There are the peaks of the day—most people want to 
hop in the afternoon and it is hard to get a crowd into the 
tore in the morning. There are the peaks of the week— 
verybody comes downtown Tuesday or Friday, or some 
ther day, according to the peculiarities of the city in which 
he store is located. There are peaks of the weather—when 
ain or snow upsets the best-laid plans for advertised sales. 
‘here are peaks in the different departments. To-day 
hildren’s ready-made will be rushed to distraction, and 
9-morrow the whole weight of shopping centers on shoes. 
‘roceries, candy and women’s-clothing stocks can be 
armed as often as eight or ten times a year; while men’s 
lothing, dress goods and furniture may be turned only two 
r three times. 

Most interesting of all are the peaks of the floors. If the 
whole stock of the store could be shown on the ground 
oor that would be an ideal condition, for the public likes 
est to shop there, the place of easiest access. But upper 
oors must be utilized, and it is a problem to draw people 
pstairs. If they go to the second floor they want a ride on 

moving stairway; while to get them to the fourth and 
fth floors there must be very ample elevator facilities that 
re in use, full capacity, but a few hours in the day, and 
erhaps a free concert thrown in, or a generous lunch of 
rocery samples. 

Every line of business has its peaks and valleys of 
emand to overcome—telephone and telegraph companies; 
reet cars and railroad freight service; the huge factory 
ad the little specialty shop; the bank; the farm; the 
tine. Leveling the peaks of busy times and filling up the 
alleys of slack seasons is one 
' the biggest problems in 
usiness. It is also an oppor- 
inity; for the more stable a 
usiness can be made by skill- 
il adjustments, the lower 
verhead expense, the steadier 
ork for employees, the better 
1e profits, dividends, salaries 
ad wages. 


[= department store is a regular Chinese puzzle 
i 


Morning Bargains 
ANY of these peaks and 
valleys are rooted in the 
scentricities of our planet, 
ich as day and night, sum- 
er and winter, seedtime and 
arvest. But others are based 
1 habits of the public, and 
lese can be modified by per- 
lading the public to modify 
3 habits, as well as by train- 
g employees to rise to the 
2ak emergencies and sur- 
ount them with reserve 
‘ergy and skill. Department- 
ore ways of dealing with 
aks offer many good sug- 
»stions to people confronted 
’ similar difficulties in other 
les of business; for methods 
rn largely on persuading the 
ablie to change its habits, as 
ell as on the training of em- 
oyees to meet emergencies. 
To get morning shoppers 
stores offer special sales at 
‘t prices lasting only until 
on, give the morning cus- 
mer premiums and_ gou- 
‘nirs, serve her with a dainty 
Be lunch, and so on. Some- 
Ing for nothing always at- 

acts a following. 

There are really better argu- 
ents than that, however, and 
e stores are learning to use 
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them in the development of morning trade. Department- 
store peaks are closely interlinked with street-car peaks. 
The afternoon shopper is usually hurried because she wants 
to finish her purchases and start home before the rush from 
offices and factories fills the cars. She does not have 
leisure to make the best selections, nor can she get the 
best service from salespeople. 

If she will turn herself into a morning shopper, on the 
contrary, there will be more time to look over stocks, and 
the salespeople can give her personal attention, because 
they are neither rushed nor tired. These advantages, skill- 
fully explained in advertising, make an impression on the 
more intelligent shoppers, and are particularly effective 
with people who come to buy carpets, furniture, pianos and 
merchandise that runs into large amounts. 

One department head in a large Eastern store has built 
quite a tidy morning business by developing the personal 
equation among his clerks. They are encouraged to build 
their own following of customers, know them by name, 
tastes and plans. On this basis, by letters and telephone 
inquiries it is possible to bring good customers to the store 
mornings to buy of their sales acquaintances at a time 
when the latter have leisure to go over stock with them and 
give the best service. 

The salesforce of a big store has to be strengthened to 
meet the afternoon rush, nevertheless. In one case this 
has been accomplished by giving half-day employment to 
women clerks who have married, but who are willing to use 
their former sales experience to earn wages part of the 
time. In another store it was discovered that by poor 
arrangement of lunch hours one-third of the salesforce was 
busy eating during the worst rush period. A better lunch 
schedule solved that problem. Instill another store there is 
an auxiliary force of high-class salespeople who work under 
high pressure from noon until closing time without lunch. 

Peaks of the week, the weather and departments are met 
in similar ways—by diverting as much trade as possible to 
the slack periods and by training of employees. 
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A certain large store meets emergency peaks by 
quickly switching from one line to another. All the 
signs pointed to good weather to-day and a sale of 

spring finery was scheduled. To-day is dismal, however, 
with a fall of melting snow. That kills the sale, but gives 
an opportunity to push rubbers, shoes, mackintoshes, and 
soon. The store sets its stage anew with the speed of a 
transformation scene. Window displays are changed in an 
hour; local displays of goods to fit the weather are made 
all over the place; clerks are transferred to the shoe and 
raincoat sections and sell with little coaching because stocks 
are arranged with just those emergencies in view. 

The peak of the floors is met in many ways. One of the 
first essentials is machinery for taking shoppers to upper 
floors in comfort; and here the escalator, or moving stair- 
way, has worked wonders. Counts kept in stores where 
customers had a choice between escalators, elevators and 
stairs show that the escalators carry sixty per cent of the 
people, because they like the convenience, speed and 
novelty. Shrewd grouping of stocks overcomes floor 
handicaps. There are trinkets that take little space and 
are universal in their appeal—candy, toys, odds and ends 
of dress. Instead of massing these in a single section they 
are scattered over different floors. 


Making Big-Store Shopping Easy 


lipo articles used to be carried on the ground floor as 
a matter of custom, tying up costly space in petty sales 
and blocking aisles with customers. These were moved up- 
stairs and the ground floor devoted to goods of considerable 
value, such as watches and jewelry. In many cases this 
was done against the protest of department heads, who all 
fight for space on the ground floor, and in fear and trem- 
bling, because the public had always found such goods 
there. But moving upstairs led to more attractive displays 
and better stocks, because improvement was needed to 
overcome the fancied handicaps of the new location and 
also because there was more room in which to work. 

Usually the sales increased instead of falling off. One 
kind of merchandise sells another. Petticoats create de- 
mand when shown near shoes, 
because they go naturally with 
shoes; and near millinery and 
waists for the same reason. 
The man who formerly dashed 
into a big store to buy a neck- 
tie, a hat and a shirt was told 
that these articles were kept 
in three different sections; so 
he bought a twenty-nine-cent 
tie and dashed out again 
ratherthan hunt round. Now 
all the goods for men are 
grouped together and onething 
suggests others. All theready- 
made clothes for women are 
together on the same. upper 
floor, and right next them the 
children’s ready-mades. This 
simplifies shopping and creates 
centers of interest so funda- 
mental that people are drawn 
naturally to upper floors. 

Two words give the key to 
many bad peak-and-valley 
troubles. Those words are— 
spoilt customers. In the shoe 
business it has long been the 
practice to pamper the shoe 
dealer. Samples of new styles 
are made up almost a year 
before the shoes themselves 
are finally sold to the wearer. 
The shoe salesman takes the 
road with these samples, call- 
ing on the dealer. The dealer 
looks over the line and gives 
his order, setting a date for 
delivery, which the manufac- 
turer promises to keep. But 
the date is probably eight 
months away, so it is not 
regarded too seriously. 

The manufacturer may not 
be ready with the shoes when 
that date comes, and there is 
disappointment and friction. 

(Continued on Page 29) 


twelve months, this is the one which held me the 

tightest. And when I have forgotten the others I 
think I shall still remember this. That is the reason I am 
telling it now, and why I shall tell it as nearly as I can in 
the same way that I heard it. 

It is possible. that the tale has been told before—perhaps 
millions of times—but it was new to me and it has been 
new to those to whom I have repeated it. At the same 
time I eannot deny that the story has many of the qualities 
of an old piece of folklore, one of those wonder tales which 
passed from generation. to generation before printing was 
invented. 

And yet, so far as I could verify it,-the tale was a true 
one, though for that matter I can well imagine modern 
characters unconsciously carrying out an old plot. But in 
one of its leading features there is no way whatever of put- 
ting the story to proof. Whether or not you believe it will 
depend upon whether or not you believe in dreams. 

Personally I do believe in dreams—that is to say, in some 
dreams. And so—I think—do you, and so—I think—does 
everyone else. For my part, it isn’t altogether superstition 
that makes me think twice of a dream—it’s experience as 
well. When I dream certain dreams, for instance—such as 
being bitten by a snake—experience tells me that I shall 
be troubled the next day; and when I dream certain other 
dreams—such as walking down Broadway in rags—I’m 
pretty sure to receive unexpected good fortune before 
many days have passed. This may be indefensible on my 
part, but in my respect for dreams—limited though it may 
be—every reader of the Bible will agree that I am at least 
in good company. 

From this you may think I am writing a brief to uphold 
the truthfulness of my story; but I’m not. I shall tell it 
as I heard it, and you can believe it or not, exactly the 
same as I did. 

If it isn’t true—well, at least it’s a good story. 

And if it is true—well, it’s a good story anyway. 


(): ALL the stories which I heard or read in the last 
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NE day late last summer my cousin and I were going to 

Willimantic to attend a Republican convention. We 
should have gone by way of Norwich, making the trip on 
good roads by a roundabout route. But because we were 
in a hurry and had faith in our car, we decided to go 
straight across the country. 

We hadn’t gone many miles before we reached some of 
the most desolate land I have ever seen. Every state has 
its backwaters, its areas of poor soil and few attractions, 
and our state is no exception to the general rule. We have 
in Connecticut some of the finest farming land that plow 
ever turned, and I can also say—without boasting—that 
we have some of the worst. 

The farther along we went the more depressing the 
scene became. The road wandered in and out among birch 
brush, which had evidently been burned over not very 
long before. Occasionally we came to a place where some- 
one was making a half-hearted attempt to farm, but 
whenever we saw a human being we saw discouragement 
in human form; and whenever we saw a cleared field it 
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was literally covered with rocks, as 
though the land had broken out in a sort 
of stony measles, malignant and beyond 
the help of man. Poison ivy and sumac 
hid most of the fence lines, and the few 
stone walls that could be seen were full 
of gaps like the teeth of a poor old man. 
The houses needed shingles and paint. 
The barns leaned over at all sorts of 
angles, as though they were decrepit with 
age and wanted to fall over and lie there and never get up 
again. And as for the road! 

We labored up a long rise and reached the top of a hill 
from which we could see the country for miles round. 
There was a deserted house by the side of the road, with 
a curious sort of a conning tower on the roof, fitted with 
those small window frames which are a part of ancient 
history. We stopped a few minutes to look at the view and 
then started coasting down the other side of the hill. It 
was a long hill, full of twists and ruts and gullies and sharp- 
edged rocks and watersheds of such heroic size that they 
might have served for military earthworks. At the bottom 
was a house, and standing near the door was an old woman 
with a hood on her head and a long stick in her hand. 

“Ts this the road to Willimantic?” I asked, stopping the 
car. 

“No, sir! You took the wrong turn at the top of the 
hill. You ought to ’a’ turned to the left.” 

““You’re sure?”’ 

“Certain.” 

“Where does this road go?”’ 

“Goes about two miles further and then stops in the 
woods at an old sawmill.” 

Thanking her, I tried to start the car, but it refused to 
go. We soon found that the wrenching which the frame 
had received had loosened a joint in the piping and all our 
gasoline had leaked out on the road. Five minutes later 
my cousin had started for the nearest garage, four miles 
away, and I was sitting on the old dame’s doorstep, listen- 
ing to the strange tale she was telling me. It started in the 
most natural manner. 

“That house at the top of the hill where I took the wrong 
turn,’’ I said—‘“‘has it been an old church some time?”’ 
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“Tt seemed to have some sort of a steeple on the roof.” 

“That house,”’ she said, “‘was built by a sailor, and my 
grandmother used to tell me they called it The Lighthouse 
when she was a girl. It was here before any of the other 
settlers came. Turned out later that the man who built it 
had been one of Morgan’s men—least, that’s what a pro- 
fessor said who came and read the papers they found in 
his chest. Some called ’em buccaneers, but I guess pirates 
is a better name.” 

“T thought they hanged pirates.”’ 

“Yes, sir, they do. As near as I can reckon, Cap’n 
Warren came here and built that house in 1690, but the 
hanging didn’t take place till 1890, and then the only 
living descendant of Cap’n Warren was hung in front of 
that house—hung because his forebear was a pirate—yes, 
and hung on a gallows that Cap’n Warren had planted 
with his own hand two hundred years before.” 

I puzzled that out for a time, but I couldn’t find the 
answer. ‘‘Who hanged him?” I asked. 

“God hung him,”’ she evenly replied. 

And having gone that far, she told me the story. 


Ir 


[es first Warren—she said—that I remember was 
Amadi Warren, a mean old skinflint who enjoyed being 
mean. You could tell it by the puckers round his eyes and 


the way he used to chuckle to himself as he went round. 
He was married four times, and that’s the best proof I ean 
give you that women used to have a pretty hard time of it | 
round these parts. 

Amadi had a deal of money and traded in cattle—not| 
’cause he had to, but just so he could have power and be 
mean. He used to sell cattle for half cash and half notes, 
and God help anybody who ever gave Amadi Warren a 
note! He used to ride round in an old buckboard, his 
weazened little face all puckered up and smiling and jerk- 
ing from side to side. Before you got to know him you'd 
think to yourself: ‘‘Here comes an old joker.” But if he 
held a note of yours and you saw that buckboard turning. 
in your yard, you’d say to yourself: ‘Here comes that old) 
devil again!” 

My grandmother knew his grandfather, and when I tell, 
you my grandmother was born in 1770 you'll see we can 
go quite a ways back. It was through her that I heard 
about the first Warren who settled here—Cap’n Warren, he 
was called—him who built The Lighthouse up on the hill. 

He was a sailor, Cap’n Warren was, and I think he set- 
tled up here so he could get away from everybody and have! 
a good view. Clear days you can see thirty miles from the 
top of that hill, and Cap’n Warren used to climb up in that 
little tower and stay there for hours lookin’ through a) 
telescope. Wore a cocked hat and had a long red sear on 
his face. That’s all anybody seems to know about him. 
One day, coming downstairs too sudden, he fell and broke| 
his back. They say he lived two or three hours and tried 
to tell his son something, but he couldn’t move and 
couldn’t speak—just lay there groaning and groaning till he 
died. My grandmother’s grandmother was quite a nurse 
in these parts, and that’s how I come to know. 

But old Amadi Warren that I told you about, I knew 
him myself. We were born in the same year—me down here 
and him up on the hill. Got married four times, as I told 
you, but only had one son. They say the Warrens never! 
had but one child, and it was always a son. 

Amadi’s son was named Frank—Frank Warren—a big, 
round, jovial-looking fellow he was, but "way down in the 
bottom of his heart he was the meanest one of the lot. 
Had a loud laugh and a hearty sort of a way with him and) 
fooled a lot of people, but he never fooled me. Traded in 
cattle and horses and farms, something like his father had 
done before him, but in a bigger, bouncier way. Great 
fellow to brag what a fine, careless, liberal man he was— 
wore good clothes and drove a good horse—but he never) 
had a horse that didn’t put its ears back when he stepped) 
in front of it, an’ he never had a dog that didn’t put its 
tail under and tremble when he called it. Mean? Pizen 
mean and cruel with it too; that was Frank Warren. It 
was in his eyes, where he couldn’t hide it either with his 
fine clothes or his loud laugh. You wait till I tell you. | 

Next farm to mine down the road is the Bates’ place. 
Ephraim Bates had two sons, Joe and John. John Bates, 
the youngest, was always a favorite of mine, a lively, 
fresh-colored lad who wanted to get on in the world. Next 
farm to them was the Deanes’, who owned the saw- 
mill. They had one girl, Molly, and Jack Bates was sweet 
on her. And so was that mean devil of a Frank Warren too. 

About that time Ephraim Bates died. He left his farm 
to Joe, his eldest son. And to Jack, my favorite, he left 
what money he had, a mite less than a thousand dollars. 
As soon as Frank Warren heard tell of this he stuck round 
Jack Bates and his thousand dollars like a fly sticks round 
honey. 

You see, Jack wanted to buy a place of his own and get 
on in the world, and before I knew what was happening 
he had bought The Lighthouse up on the hill and a hun- 
dred and forty acres of the meanest land that was ever 
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fled afarm. Paid five hundred dollars for it, and thought 
cheap. But it was dear as a gift. Jack thought by 
orking hard and working early and working late he could 
ike a good farm out of it. He tried it for three years, and 
sn his heart broke. Meanwhile Frank Warren had 
yved into quite a fine house down the Willimantic road, 
d more’n once I’ve seen him go past here in his rubber- 
ed runabout with Molly Deane—just for pizen mean- 
3s—to let Jack Bates see him. Red ribbon on his whip 
rubber tires on a road like this, the fool! 
One morning Jack came down here to see me, and the 
nute I laid eyes on him I knew something had moved 
a deep. He often used to come and have a meal with 
and I’d tell his fortune in a teacup and talk to him like 
talk to my own boy if I’d ever had one. Used to call 
“aunty” and I called him “son.” 
‘Aunty,’ he said that morning, the minute he came in, 
‘ve had the funniest dream.’’ I could tell he had, too, 
m the queer look in his eyes and the short way he 
athed when he spoke about it. 
‘What you dream, son?” I asked him, and I was ready 
anything from coiling serpents to burning churches. 
‘Well,” says he, “las’ night I was laying awake, worry- 
and thinking and one thing and another, and all at 
xe I see something by the side of the bed. Course I 
st have been dreaming,” says he, anxious-like. 
‘Course you must!” says I. 
‘Course I must!” says he. “The minute I see it I 
zkled all over, and just had strength enough to put my 
id under the clothes. An’—an’ this thing I was dream- 
about just kep’ looking at me, an’ I could see it through 
clothes as plain as I saw it before.’ 
‘What was it like?” says I. 
‘It was a woman who had been drowned,” says Jack, 
| I could see the shivers go through him. “ And her hair 
{ been cut off rough, as if it had been hacked off.”’ 
‘Did she say anything?”’ 
Yes, but what it was I couldn’t make out at first. But 
n she told me to go to New York and I’d soon be rich. 
2ard that plain enough.” 
Ve talked it over for quite a spell, but we finally stuck 
t that dreams went by contraries. Long about three 
ock next morning I heard a knock on the door and saw 
ntern. A dark night it was, dark as Egypt. 
Who is it?” I hollered through the window. 
It’s me, aunty,” says Jack, scared-like and trembly. 
put on an old overcoat and went down to let him in. 
What’s the matter?” I asked him, though I had my 
vicions ‘fore I said a word. 
She’s been again,’’ he whispers—“‘ the drownded woman 
i the bristly hair—and she brought alot more with her, 
they’d been drowned, too, and their hair was like hers.” 
And what did she tell you this time?”’ 
‘Well, they all tried to tell me something first, but I 
‘tremember what. But then they told me to go to New 
k and I’d be rich. I remember that plain enough.” 
Well,” says I, “if you dream it again ——” 
Twice is plenty,” says he, swallerin’ hard. He slept 
ae foot of my bed till morning, and before night he had 
his stoeck—two shotes, an old mare and six cross-bred 
shires. Time he had settled his grain bill he had sixty- 
' dollars left, and so he went to New York to make his 
une, calling first to see Molly Deane—you can besure of 
—and leaving his old dog Shep with me, a three-legged 
e that had been caught in a trap and had gnawed its 
leg off to get back home. 


IV 


IE old dame paused and drew a long sigh. 

‘oor Jack—she said. He ‘stayed in New York three 
8, and what he went through nobody knows but God 
himself. He told me bits later and he’d write me now 


and again. But it wasn’t what he wrote that opened my 
eyes; it was the way he wrote it. Lord bless him, I’d lived 
in the world a good many years afore he was born, and he 
couldn’t pull the wool over my eyes! 

When he first got to New York he wrote me on good 
paper with an envelope to match it. Then after a while he 
began using that cheap paper that children do their sums 
on—poor, thin stuff not as good as newspaper, the kind 
that catches the point of the pen and trips it up and spat- 
ters a little shower of ink all round. And after a while he’d 
only send a postcard written in lead pencil, and a stubby 
little lead pencil, too, that had to be wet with the tongue 
every word or two or it wouldn’t leave a mark. 

Living up here, you see, I had plenty of time to study 
these things out, and it wasn’t as if I didn’t love the boy. 
I fretted about him every time there was a heavy rain or 
a blizzard, wondering where he was, and whether he had a 
shelter over his head, and what he was doing, and all such 
things. ¢ 

Another thing that worried me was the addresses he 
gave. First he had a regular address: “Mr. John Bates, 
Such-a~-Number, Such-a-Street, New York.’? Then after 
a while his address was: ‘‘John Bates, Care of Fiegan’s 
Cigar Store, Third Avenue, New York.’ I didn’t like 
that. ‘‘Ah-ha,” says I to myself, “he doesn’t know where 
he’ll be living when he gets my answer. That boy’s out of 
work and behind with his board.” 

Not that he told me so in his letter. Lord bless you, no; 
Jack wasn’t that kind! He wrote me as big and as brave 
as ever, but there was something in his writing too—it’s 
hard to tell you just what I mean. I’ve noticed that when 
anybody’s getting along and prospering they write a dash 
hand, an easy, careless, bossy sort of writing. Well, that 
was the way Jack wrote when he first got to New York. 
But after a while he wrote more careful, and was particular 
not to run his m’s and n’s together, and dotted his i’s and 
crossed his t’s till his letter somehow looked young and 
helpless, I don’t know as I can tell you just how. “Poor 
lad,” I’d think to myself, “he’s lonely and homesick.” 

I used to sit here and imagine him standing in front of 
Fiegan’s cigar store without a friend in the world and not 
knowing where his next meal was coming from. And then, 
of course, I’d write him a good, long letter and put a few 
dollars in it—all I could spare—and tell him if he’d come 
home I’d send him enough to buy a ticket. The poor lad! 
And he’d write back a letter that came so deep from his 
heart that I’d come out and pat his old dog’s head and cry 
like a baby. 

But he wouldn’t come back home. I guess the dream 
had wore off by then; I know I didn’t take any more stock 
in it myself. No, it wasn’t that which kep’ him away; it 
was pride. He’d gone away to make his fortune, and I 
s’pose he thought folks would laugh at him and maybe 
look down on him and point him out all the rest of his life 
if he came back without a cent and no shoes to his feet. 
Of course I don’t know, but I can imagine what he’d told 
Molly Deane before he went away, and he couldn’t bear 
to face her and tell her he’d made a failure of it, that other 
young fellows could go to New York and get rich, but he’d 
made a botch of it, and would she marry him when he’d 
made a failure of everything he’d tried to do. 

Along in the third year he went down another peg. His 
address was General Delivery, New York—didn’t even 
have a cigar store where he could stop in, friendly-like, and 
get his mail. Maybe you think there must 
have been something the matter with the # 
lad, why he didn’t get on. But there warn’t. 
Only trouble was this—he didn’t have any 
trade but farming, and he didn’t have edu- 
cation enough to get a job in an office, and 
he was twenty-four years old when he left 
here, and that’s a deal too old to start in as 
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aboy. But what hurt Jack Bates’ chances more’n anything 
else—he was shy, and didn’t seem to have the disposition 
to push himself forward by pushing other people back. 

At the end of the third year he caught pneumonia, 
sleeping under a wagon in a cold rain, and had to go to the 
hospital. It was spring before he got on his feet again, 
and then he found a job teaming. Only held it till June 
though, ’cause he warn’t strong enough. His pneumonia 
had left him weak, and he couldn’t handle the boxes on and 
off his truck. So they paid him off, and that’s when he 
began staring down in the water at a place in New York 
they call the Battery, where the ships go by. 

Sometimes the tide was coming in, and that bothered 
him—he told me—because the bits of driftwood that were 
floating in the water kept hammering up against the rocks. 
Wasn’t that a funny notion? And can’t you see what he 
was thinking about without knowing it? But when the 
tide was going out he used to watch it by the hour, espe- 
cially—he told me—if there was a log in the water, or a 
barrel, or something like that to go floating and floating 
away till it went out of sight somewhere over by the 
Statue of Liberty. Bless you, he didn’t know why he 
watched it. Just sort of soothed him, he said. Well, one 
evening he spent his last cent on a postcard he sent me, 
and went down to the Battery to look at the water and 
watch the ships go by. The tide was coming in and he sat 
down on a bench. There was another man on this bench, 
sleeping. Every once in a while Jack would go and look at 
the tide, but it kep’ coming in, and then he’d go back to 
the bench where the other man was sleeping. Pretty soon 
Jack saw a policeman coming round and he woke his 
neighbor, ’cause sleeping wasn’t allowed in the parks. 

“Thanks, old chap,” said the other man, and Jack said 
he saw he had once been quite a gentleman. They began 
talking, and naturally one word led to another. Jack hap- 
pened to mention he had been brought up on a farm. 

“You a farmer?” said the other man. “Then why ever 
did you come to New York?” Jack hemmed and hawed 
a bit, and finally said he had come because of a dream. 
“Oh, you can’t trust dreams or things like that,” said the 
other man. ‘I used to be a medium—a spiritualistic 
medium—and every so often I’d get a message that seemed 
to come straight from the other world. But most of the 
time I couldn’t get anything. So then I started faking, and 
then I was found out, and then I started drinking, and now 
see what I am—a bum! Dreams!” says he. “You make 
me laugh!” And he laughed a bit, very short and very 
bitter. 

“Why,” says he, ‘‘I’ll tell you a dream I was having 
just as you woke me up, and you can see for yourself if 
there’s any sense in dreams. I dreamed I was walking 
along a road in the country and I came to a long hill. At 
the foot of the hill was a three-legged dog, and he came and 
wagged his tail at me. He led me up the hill, and on the 
top was a house with a little tower on the roof a 

By that time Jack said he was prickling all over, the 
same as he did when he saw the women who had been 
drowned. 

“The dog turned in at the house,” said the other man, 
“and I turned in after him. In front of the house was an 
apple tree, and leaning against the apple tree was a pick 
and shovel. I began to dig under the tree, right square 
under. It seemed I was digging for hours, till finally the 
tree fell over, and there was an old cedar box bound with 
iron. The cedar was rotten and theiron was rusty. 
I hit the box with my shovel and it fell apart, 

(Continued on 
Page 44 
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/ Many Starters— 


One Battery 


Abbott- Detroit 


Chandler Dorris Hollier ‘‘Eight’’ 
Alter Chevrolet ‘“‘Baby Dort Howard ies 
American La France Grand” Hupmobile 
Ames Coey Flyer Empire 
Anger Colby Imperial 
Apperson Coleman Federal Indiana 
Armleder Commerce Fel Aut: International 
Atterbury Consolidated Fisher Interstate 
Auburn Corbitt Fostoria Light Car 
Austin Crane Franklin Jackson 
Avery Crawford Front Drive Jones 

Crow 


Bartholomew Cunningham Gerlinger Kelly 
Bell Glide Kentucky 
Berg Daniels Gramm King 
Blumberg Davis Gramm- Bernstein KisselKar 
Briscoe DeDion- Bouton Great Western Kline 
Brockville Atlas Denby Knox 
Brockway Detroiter Hanger Krit 
Dile Harwood- Barley 

Chalmers Model Dodge Brothers Haynes Lancia 

No. 32 Motor Car Herff- Brooks Lauth Juergens 


: The wonderfully ingenious mechanism of a modern starting and 
lighting system is witness to the brains and labor of many engineers. 


4 Yet like that even more perfect mechanism, the human body, it 
is a dead thing if the spark of life is not there to animate it. 


Save for the unbroken flow of electricity from some other 


source there would be no response when your foot touches the starter 
button. 


One hundred and forty-six car builders—85% of the makers of 
electrically equipped cars—realize that back of the starter is the even 
more important source of power—the storage battery. 


Whatever type of starting motor they use—and they use many 
different ones—they are of one mind as to the electrical reservoir, without 
which the starter is helpless. 


One and all they refuse to jeopardize your satisfaction by cheapening 
that source of power. Regardless of price or other considerations they 
give you the battery that has proven its dependability —the one that, with 
fair treatment by its user, will stand up to its job, not only when the car 
is new, but after thousands of miles of travel. 


And when it has given you all that engineering skill and the 
highest factory standards can put into it, when it has returned all it cost 
and more in reliable service, to whom will you look for a worthy 
successor ? 


Surely you will consider the unanimous judgment of these 146 car 
builders, backed by your own experience, and say—WILLARD. 


Write for booklets, A-1, ‘‘Your Storage Battery. What it is and 
How to Get the Most Out of It,’”? and A-2, ‘‘Truth Telling Tests.’ List 
of Willard Service Stations included. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


General Offices and Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK: 228-30 West 58th Street INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 N. Illinois Street 
CHICAGO: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue DETROIT: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 1433 Bush Street OAKLAND, CALIF.: 2509 Broadway 
ATLANTA: 8-10 E. Cain Street MINNEAPOLIS: 36-38-40 So. 10th Street 
DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES IN 
Philadelphia Boston Dallas Kansas City Omaha Seattle 


Service Slations in all Principal Cities of United States, Canada and Mexico 


a 


Bewie., baG.. Monroe Pratt Standard 

Lexington Moon Premier Stanley 

Lippard Stewart Stearns 

Pecomobile National Remington Stet a 

Laverne Reneule Stewart 
Oakland Model eco 

Lyons-Atlas No. 32 ode Republic Sinden 
Ogren Richmon S 

pictoreae Overland Models Russell ner 

McLaughlin 

pisces Gee Magcee ‘Thomas 

ee See Touraine 


Packard Sayers-Scoville : 

Paige Scripps- Booth Velie 

Palpicy Moore pensrave 

aterson implex 

Pathfinder Singer vee 
Mitchell Peerless South Bend Winton 
Moline-Knight Pilgrim Spaulding 
Monarch Pilot Spoerer . 
Monitor “4-30” Pope- Hartford Stafford Zimmerman 
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MONEY IN PEAKS AIND VALLEYS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


secause deliveries are uncertain, the dealer 
ets careless habits of ordering and does not 
gure his needs frequently and closely. The 
ample shoes are made up in many models 
nd with radical changes in fashion each 
sason to get trade in competition; and 
here is heavy cost in lasts and materials, 
uch rushing during the busy season, and 
yuch idleness in shoe towns when the fac- 
pries are not running. 

After the panic of 1907 many shoe fac- 
yries were closing down. A certain Eastern 
yanufacturer called in an efficiency expert 
) see what could be done to keep his plant 
oing, furnishing employment for his peo- 
le. After a study of conditions the expert 
dvised, first of all, that a new principle be 
nnounced to the work force—the principle 
1at they should be employed through the 
epression and also through the year. Prin- 
ples are not of much use unless they are 
acked up, so he advised that fifty thousand 
ollars be set aside to finance this platform 
' steady employment. 

Then the factory made an announcement 
) the shoe dealers—that it would abso- 
ttely keep its promises as to date of de- 
veries and that every order would be filled 
| the order received. It also announced 
vat it had enough orders to keep the plant 
usy for the next month. 

The outcome was that dealers began fig- 
ring their needs more closely and putting 
_ orders more frequently. The factory 
opped spoiling them, but also stopped 
ing to them. Extensive changes in or- 
inization of the work force, as well asin dis- 
ibution of product, went with this reform 
»make it successful; but that factory was 
»pt going steadily through the depression 
id to-day gives work to thousands of em- 
oyees for more than three hundred days 
year. 

Fashion makes peaks and valleys and, at 
€ same time, is necessary to stimulate 
ade. Where to draw the line between too 
uch fashion and too little is a problem. 

One of the biggest shoe towns in Massa- 
tusetts has more lodging houses than any 
her factory town in New England. These 
e needed to take care of transient work- 
3, who come in for the busy season. In 
ul seasons there is more idleness there 

an in any other shoe town in the country. 
ae average worker makes a hundred dol- 
rs less in wages each year than the average 

t the United States, and the average fac- 
ry makes thirty thousand pairs of shoes 
3s. Manufacturers lack capital, are held 
wn by cutthroat competition in styles, 
d are handicapped by high overhead 

arges. 

The whole story is crystallized when it is 

‘own that this is the leading center for ex- 

nsive fashion shoes, as contrasted with 

wer shoe towns in the Middle West, 
lere cheaper shoes are made in staple 
yles and employment is steadier. When 

e war boom came, speeding up machine- 

ol, electrical and other factories in New 

igland, this town was quickly robbed of 

rkers, who were drawn to lines where 

\ges were higher and work steadier. Shoe 

inufacturers there have the problem of 

tting down the output of freak fashion 
ces and adding staple styles that will 
ep their plants busy through the year. 


Educating a Cement Buyer 


One of the most complicated peak-and- 
lley problems in the United States is 
ight-car shortage and surplus. At one 
‘son shippers will be clamoring for cars, 
‘ile at another there will be thousands of 
© cars stored along the railroads, earning 
thing, depreciating and being robbed of 
air brasses by the enterprising thief. In 
)7, for Instance, during the good times 
ore the panic, there was a shortage of 
> hundred and fifty thousand cars, and 
1908 there was a surplus of four hundred 
dusand. 
Jlose study of the situation during the 
5 few years has shown that much of this 
stuation is due to bad habits of the 
dlic. The railroads have some factors 
der control—inadequate yards, neglect 
amaged cars, delay in returning cars of 
er roads, use of cars for company haul- 
in the peak seasons, and so on. But 
re are bigger factors, for which shippers 
: responsible, They keep empty cars too 
g at starting points before loading them 
|! use them for storage purposes at the 
jer end before unloading. They load cars 


at only half their full capacity and use them 
like peddlers’ wagons to carry goods round 
from market to market. 

_ Hf the railroads had enough cars to sat- 
isfy everybody during the highest peak of 
traffic, that would be a grand thing for 
everybody—except the railroads; for such 
an enormous investment in equipment 
would put most of the roads in receivers’ 
hands when the next slack season came. 

_ On the railroad side there have been 
improvements. Yards have been enlarged 
and systematized, employees trained to han- 
dle peak traffic more skillfully, and shippers 
charged demurrage for delay in loading or 
unloading; but the best solution seems to 
be that of teaching the public how to make 
the most of freight service on a dollar-and- 
cents basis. 

A country general merchant ordered a 
car of cement about once a month. His 
order was always for one hundred and fifty 
barrels. Some of the large freight cars in 
use to-day will carry almost twice as many. 
He was asked why he lost money in freight 
by underloading when it would be easy to 
buy one hundred and seventy-five barrels 
to the carload. His reason was that he had 
a warehouse which held just one hundred 
and fifty barrels of cement. A salesman 
then showed him how he could order a car- 
load of two hundred barrels and sell a 
couple of wagonloads to somebody in his 
town for delivery directly out of the car 
when it arrived. He has been doing that 
ever since. 


Economy in Moving Freight 


One of the big steel companies got inter- 
ested in similar possibilities some years ago 
and planned its freight shipments in such a 
way that the average loading of cars was 
increased two tons. On the year’s traffic 
this amounted to more than seventy-five 
thousand less cars to be furnished, loaded 
and switched—an enormous saving. Could 
the same increase in loading have been se- 
cured among all the shippers in Pittsburgh 
it would have saved more than four hun- 
dred thousand cars a year, equal to the 
greatest surplus of idle cars ever known in 
this country and nearly three times the 
greatest car shortage. A single small steel 
mill has saved more than one hundred cars 
in a year by loading only one hundred 
pounds heavier to each car. 

A Western railroad has lately conducted 
a very successful campaign among employ- 
ees and shippers to secure better loading. 
First, the facts were ascertained to show 
waste space; then employees were called 
together in meetings so they would thor- 
oughly understand the importance of econ- 
omies; and finally the whole organization, 
from freight solicitors to switchmen in the 
yards, went to work to convert shippers. 

They increased efficiency and economy 
all over the road. 

Study of waybills for a certain station 
showed that four cars of cotton, loaded the 
same day, had gone to the same destina- 
tion. One car carried only twenty-five 
bales—it would have held sixty. The whole 
shipment could have been packed into two 
cars by good loading. Moreover, cotton 
could have been shipped in empty meat or 
furniture cars going back over the road at 
that season, relieving the pressure on box 
cars, which were scarce. Codédperation with 
shippers improved the situation. 

A station agent found that the freight 
house at his town was badly equipped for 
classifying small shipments so they could 
be loaded in the same cars. Three hundred 
dollars spent in freight-house alterations 
saved one hundred and fifty cars a month at 
that point. 

The company was found to be under- 
loading its own cars with ties and ballast, 
and better arrangements led to economy in 
rolling stock. In one section the company 
was using little thirty-ton cars for ties, 
loading to full capacity, while a lumber mill 
near by was putting but thirty tons of 
boards on big eighty-ton cars. The com- 
pany reversed this scheme, giving the lum- 
ber company the little cars and taking the 
big ones itself for loading to full capacity. 

Special rates offer a way out of many peak- 
and-valley difficulties. The public will re- 
spond when it is offered the same value for 
less money in slack periods or given a re- 
duced price on cheaper quality. 

A very good illustration of this is the 
telegraphic night letter, which was devised 
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Don’t Wear a Clamp 


Don’t wear garters that 
bind. 
caused by tight garters. 
Take the pressure off. Wear 
Ivory Garters. They are so 


l 


structed that they do away 
with leg discomfort. 


SRPEGISTERED 


“The Gate Witho 


No more red bands around your legs where the g 
rests. No more irritation, The Ivory Garter 
not bind. There are two reasons: First, the sha 
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On Your Leg 


Varicose veins are 


ight and scientifically con- 


ut a Leg Ache” 


arter 


Here is a 
does 


Dealers:3 2 


pe of 


its clasp and method of clasping, the distribution of 
the “‘pull,’’ enable it to fit the natural hollow of the 
leg with the least amount of tension of the elastic. 
Second, the absence of the weight of pads or metal 
and the extreme lightness of the garter enable it to 
stay on the leg with hardly any pressure against the 


ter. Your customers will 
appreciate your supplying 
them. Ivory Garters ap- 
pealtoall wholovecomfort. 
Write for special proposition. 


leg. 
irritate the skin or tear the sock. 
reasons why you will like this garter. 


Guarantee 


antee. If you do not get complete satisfaction, 


the garters back to your dealer and get your money. 


Give your legs comfort today. Get a pair of I 


Garters at your haberdasher’s. 


for Silk. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans 


The Dominion Suspender Co. 


Niagara Falls, Canada, Canadian Distributers 


The Ivory Garter has NO METAL to rust or 
There are many 


Furthermore, The Ivory Garter 
has an unlimited, no-string Guar- 


If he hasn’t them 
will send direct. Prices: 25 cts. for Lisle and 50 cts. 


take 


vory 
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FEWER GALLONS —- WEARS LONGER 


New York Buffalo 


Chicago 


A Delaware Editor 


saved 10 gallons 


35 gallons was the least paint he 
had ever needed for his house, so 
he bought that much DEVOE. To 
his surprise, he had enough left to 
do a 20x20 foot stable (two coats) 
and even then four gallons to spare. 


Wherever paint is used you will 
painters, property owners and dealers t 
how DEVOE saves gallons and labor, 
DEVOE wears 
longer and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction than 
any other paint— 
hand-mixed or ready- 
mixed. 

Specify DEVOE Pure 
Paints and Varnishes forall 
work—inside or outside. 

The DEVOE Guar- 
antee insures the purity 
of the paint and insures 
you satisfaction. 


SONS v Ny 


§/\ Devoe Lead and Zinc Paine 1s put up ful 
Hl] feed is qurranteed to be composed of 


50% Pure White Zine 


Pure Tinting Colors 
Beune Guarantee of Batis 


pur ICOM of afterwards in the wear, we will 
sacisfactory restiturion, 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
New Orleans Houston 
Savannah Pittsburgh 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 
Kansas City Denver 
Founded 1754 in New York 


Beuse Guarantee of Purity 


50% Pure White Lead 
Combined with rhe Proper amount of 
Pure Turpentine Dryer 

and nothing elee 


Use Devoe according to directions, with the under- 
sanding thar if you beheve it faulty at the time you 


Boston 


Minneapolis 


| ay at 


anh 
iT 


Vernosite 
The “Long Life” Spar Varnish. Will 


find not blister or turn white. Dries dust- 

= free in 10 hours. Best for all sur- 

elling faces exposed to extremes of weather. 
how 


Holland Enamel 


The best enamel made for producing 
a perfect porcelain finish in imitation 
of tile. Washable and sanitary. Will 
not crack or turn yellow. Easy toapply. 


we 
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Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil paint for 
walls, ceilings and wood-work. Dries 
with a soft water-color effect. Ideal 
for all interior work. Easy to apply 
—shows no brush marks, and has 
great covering capacity. Eighteen 
attractive tints and black and white. 


fartion 


make vou 


Send for Color Cards 1 


and other suggestions that will 
help you to beautify your home. 

1 Write your name and address in § 
the margin and mail to us to-day 
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i BAKE YOur 
BDEECH-NUT 
BACON 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Makers of 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup ; Beech- Nut Chili Sauce ; 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce; Beech-Nut 
Mustard; Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; Beech-Nut Confections — 
Chewing Gum and Mints 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


THE UNIVERSAL PI 
guarantees you a 
clean, cool smoke. 
The “well” in the 
Wellington keeps 
the tobacco dry— 
the upward bore of 
the solid rubber bit 


protects the tongue. 
Look for the W D C 


trade mark on pipes 
of style. It means the 
greatest pipe value. At 
all good dealers. 


25c, 35c, 50c and up. 


WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 


New York 


Sas SS 
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HAT'S the use of thinking of any 
other motorcycle tire, in view of 
what the whole world knows? 


The Goodyear Blue Streak holds every 
record for speed and endurance— 
amateur and professional. 


Blue Streaks made for road riding are 
equally good. So good that they 
have been adopted by every leading 
motorcycle manufacturer for 1916. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Akron, Ohio 


OOD YEAR 


AKRON 


Motorcycle Tires 
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some years ago to create more business for 
idle wires and instruments during the night. 
Fifty-word messages for night transmission 
were accepted at the rate for ten words 
during the day. In one year this slight 
modification of service brought a million 
dollars of new revenue to one big company. 

A taxicab company in one of our cities 
found that just half its mileage consisted of 
dead hauls— cabs coming back to headquar- 
ters after hauling a passenger two or three 
miles. When the cab returned, perhaps it 
would be sent empty to pick up another 
passenger right across the street from the 
house where the first passenger had been 
landed. This costly waste was overcome by 
installing a special telephone system over 
the city, with call boxes on posts every few 
blocks. When the driver of a cab drops a 
passenger any distance from headquarters 
he opens the nearest call box with a key and 
asks for orders. 

In twenty-five per cent of the traffic it is 
possible to send him to pick up a new pas- 
senger in that neighborhood, turning dead 
mileage into revenue. 

Better training of employees is the rem- 
edy for many peak-and-valley situations, 
and it often comes after the boss has got a 
little enlightenment himself by studying the 
facts in the case. 

A laundry manager started keeping some 
fool figures about customers’ bundles. He 
put down the number of bundles brought 
in by each driver each day, the amount of 
washing in each bundle in cents, the number 
of customers who sent bundles regularly each 
week, the number of irregular customers, 
and so on. 

After several months’ patient work those 
figures began to develop surprising sugges- 
tions. They showed that one route would 
send fifty per cent regular bundles every 
week and another only twenty-five per 
cent. The driver on the latter route had to 
work much harder to bring in as much work 
as the first, because much of his effort went 
to chasing up new customers. He could be 
told what was the matter and encouraged 
to hustle more regular customers, and 
shown how to hold his customers by cour- 
tesy, promptness and salesmanship. 

A certain route showed an average of 
thirty-eight cents a bundle, against a gen- 
eral average of fifty-five cents for all routes. 
The driver on such a route was getting less 
than the average revenue out of his work 
and wagon, and could be shown how to in- 
crease his average—perhaps the difficulty 
lay in the class of customers he solicited, 
and could be remedied. If a route fell off 
or gained in any way the figures showed 
whether it was due to fewer customers or 
smaller bundles; and the trouble, once lo- 
cated, could be taken up intelligently. 

In a year, by careful coaching of drivers 
and constant study of these records, which 
became intensely interesting to the drivers 
themselves, it was possible to increase the 
number of customers on every route, in- 
crease the size of their bundles, and cut 
overhead costs by making the same delivery 
system produce more business. 


Working Overtime at a Loss 


When employees are intelligently trained 
to surmount peaks the organization takes 
on a better spirit. It is possible to handle 
the rush in busy periods with the regular 
force. If few extra workers have to be put 
on for those periods there will not be so 
many to lay off when things get dull. 
Moreover, there isa big advantage in han- 
dling the peak load with the regular force, 
because extra workers are usually green 
and often careless and incompetent. They 
make blunders, cause delays, hinder regular 
workers by getting in the way, asking for 
explanations, and so on. 

Not long ago a machinery company went 
into the hands of a receiver after what was 
apparently the busiest year it had ever 
known. Investigation showed that the fac- 
tory had been worked day and night for 
nine months, with overtime, high piecework 
rates, unskilled help, and waste generally. 
This activity had been due to overconfident 
estimates of demand for goods in the busi- 
est season of the year. The salesforce was 
not only unable to dispose of as many goods 
as had been made but many of the things 
sold later proved defective and had to be 
overhauled or replaced. In the last three 
months of that year the big plant was prac- 
tically idle and a reorganization was neces- 
sary in its affairs. 

An Hastern corporation has a plan for 
keeping first-class workers in slack seasons. 
Its activities are divided between a factory, 
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where mechanical equipment is made, anc 
places scattered over the country when 
this equipment is installed for customers 
There are two busy seasons—spring anc 
fall. Installation work calls for the bes. 
men on the pay roll. These installers an 
paid five dollars a day and have skill anc 
experience, which are absolutely necessary 
to the company, and which also must hi 
kept from drifting to competitors. Th 
general manager knows that unless he take: 
care of his installers in slack seasons he wil 
have mighty few of them when the nex 
peak rush comes. 

The only way he can keep them on th 
pay roll is to bring them home to the fac 
tory and set them at running machines 
Few machine jobs pay more than three dol 
lars a day in that factory, however, becaus, 
production costs will not stand more; so hi 
has a system of retainers, under which th 
installer gets his usual five dollars a day 
Three dollars is charged as regular wage, 
on the machine and two dollars to genera 
expenses. This little bookkeeping devic 
keeps the factory costs in proper balanc 
and keeps the personnel of the installatio, 
force at the top notch. It pays handsomely 
because when the next peak comes alon; 
that force is intact, ready to go out on th 
road and eat up work. 


The Preventable Snarls 


Ignorance of real peak conditions on th 
part of the management is responsible fo 
much confusion and waste. There was | 
case not long ago in a big organizatio) 
where far-reaching changes in rules ani 
system were put into effect at the busies 
season. Somebody higher up had gooi 
intentions and meant to improve the organ 
ization; but no attention was paid to th’ 
peak. When the organization had two high 
pressure demands put upon it at the sam 
time, quite naturally it went to pieces. 

So the first necessity in dealing wit 
peak-and-valley handicaps is information- 
facts showing when they occur and how’ 
and who is responsible, and what can b 
done to improve matters. 

About two or three evenings every weel 
right in the rush hour, the schedules of 
trolley company would be upset by litt] 
troubles that were apparently nobody’ 
fault and could not be foreseen and pr¢ 
vented. The superintendent tabulate 
them, however, and charged them up a( 
cording to a scheme of his own. Some ¢ 
them could be laid to the company’s shori 
sightedness, such as motors in poor repail 
others were traced to the men, such as di: 
regard of time-tables. 

The average loss of time for several week 
was found to be about ten hours week!) 
Of this, six hours and a half was charge 
to the men and three and a half to th 
company. 

When the facts were known, and a fe, 
improvements made in rules and superv 
sion, the men were shown where the: 
troubles had their roots, and drawn into 
friendly competition with the company t — 
see which could make the best showing du) 
ing rush hours. Within two weeks the pea 
performance of that organization was abou — 
as near one hundred per cent as it oul 
ever be. i 

Peak-and-valley snarls in business are! — 
all sorts. Some of them occur every day, ( 
week, or month, and can be straighten — 
out by changes in methods or equipmen 
or better selling or buying, or tactful edi 
cation of the public, or training of tl 

rganization in new ways; others occ! 
only once a year, like the December rush! — 
magazine subscriptions. And about tl — 
only remedy seems to be to double tl — 
workforce, then double it again, and the — 
loudly yell to the public for mercy on t¢ — 
of that. 

One type of snarl is found to be confine — 
to the business and a little self-study al _ 
adjustment straightens things out. A) 
other type is so entangled with the snarls | _ 
other business and the changeful ways 
our planet that improvement calls od : 


a 


broadest codperation and education, 
tending over years. : 

In every line to-day, however, thereis¢ — 
astonishing number of preventable snarls: a 
simply to locate and look into them 1S 
wonder why the business world has Ove) — 
looked them so long. But now business: — 
waking up to the waste of peaks and valley — 
and in the next few years will undoubted — 
perform wonders in straightening them 0 _ 
and turning them into economies. bee 

Editor’s Note—This is the second and final a 
cle in a series by James H. Collins. 
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Motor-Wheeling Answers Best 
the Call of the Great Outdoors 


A sturdy, dependable bicycle motor—detachable, cleanly, compact, 


safe, simple and without vibration. 


Four to twenty miles—‘“ under- 


your-thumb” control—up to 125 miles on one gallon of gasoline 


HE coming out-door season will 
mean more to you if you own a 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL. 

Motor-wheelists quickly discover the 
best route to Nature, Health and 
Happiness. 

And they are light-hearted travelers. 

Thousands are returning to the bicycle as a common- 
sense vehicle for recreation and business. Its popularity is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

And the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL, which attaches to 
any coaster brake bicycle in five minutes, has at last idealized 
bicycling. 

The additional cost is so slight that it is scarcely a factor. 

The SMITH MOTOR WHEEL has created a new pas- 
time and ease of travel. It takes all roads—town or country, 
rough or smooth, boulevards or cobble stones—they all 
ride alike. 


There is no nerve-jostling vibration. 
And there is positively no grease or dirt. 
The motor is attached far below and be- 
hind the rider—no special riding togs are 
needed. 

Miles of new pleasure invite you. You can enjoy your 
bicycle to the utmost. And this new recreation is yours at asur- 
prisingly low cost. One gallon of gasoline takes you up to 125 
miles—six miles for one cent. 

A few easy turns of the pedals awaken the obedient 
power—once under way, these pedals serve as foot-rests. 

You are instantly won by the thrill of magic power, 
which, by a slight touch of the thumb-lever, calls forth a 
speed of from four to twenty miles an hour. 

You master the mechanism on your first short ride and 
the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL is your servant. Let your 
dealer demonstrate for you, or write us for free catalog, 
“Motor-wheeling.”’ 


A few exclusive territories remain open, where representatives for the 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL are desired. For the right class of dealers we have 
an attractive proposition. With such dealers we invite correspondence 


Cola 
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YASf ) W Motor Wheel Division 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ay 
~p A. O. SMITH COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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érware, even the staunchest American is 


‘I2 HEN it comes to. 
an aristocrat at heart. Surely rio one could resist the charm 


and distinction of the “PATRICIAN” Community Plate. 


Or if one prefers a bit of ornamentation to live with, here is 


the “SHERATON” design, with its delightful inlay effect. 
Ask your dealer for prices. 
Six teaspoons, $2.15. 


COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only). 
COMMUNITY PLATE (finest plated ware made), 50 year service. 
of designs in Oneida Community Reliance Plate (25 year service) and 


Also makers of a_ series” 
Oneida Community Par Plate. 
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I closed the French window behind us 
d felt my hands shaking on the brass 
tch as I tried to fasten it. _ 
“Turn it to the left,’ directed Miss 
ousesoftly. Then warm, slim fingers closed 
er mine as they fumbled with the catch. 
Vhy did you go away like that after— 
‘er —— 

“That’s why I went away,” I managed 


“But Gee Gee—dear,’”’ came a whisper, 
almost died ——” I heard the whisper 
sak and become a sigh. 

What happened then only the stars 
ow, and they grew dim in a scented fire 
it came and destroyed the world, leav- 
- only warm lips that clung, breath like 
wers that mingled with mine, and slim 
ns twined about me. , 

uater I stumbled through the gap in the 
lge like a drunkard. I could not feel the 
‘und under my feet, nor the steps of the 
‘ch, nor the stairs, which I climbed some- 
vy, and so found myself in my room. 
[here was a white square on my dresser 
en I switched on the light. It did not 
ong there and I stared dazedly at it 
‘il it grew into a letter addressed to me. 
pened it wondering, and read: 


‘Dear: I think it best that I should go. 
u will find a letter in the top right-hand 
wer of your desk that will help you to do 
at you must do at once. Please have 
uglas Winthrop do this for you—he 
lerstands. Do not destroy the letter 
1 will find; I am told it is necessary for 
lence. AUGUSTA.” 


read this many times before I moved 
n where I stood. Then I went to Au- 
ta’s room, knocked, waited, knocked 
jin and entered. The bed had not been 


ssing table was bare of toilet articles. 

| sat down on the edge of the bed. The 
im was calm, soothing, friendly, like 
sta. A small gold clock ticked steadily 
in the white mantel. It had been a wed- 
z present. It had ticked just there for 
n years. 

t last I stole downstairs and opened the 
right-hand drawer of my desk. The 
er I found there began boldly: “My 
\ Augusta,’ and continued to breathe 
sion to its end. It was unsigned. I 
ic it back to my room and read the first 
aragain. “What you must do at once”’ 
yed out at me. She is wild to be free, I 
ught. Not until the next day did it 
ar to me that in asking me to consult 
iglas Winthrop she had shown, for the 
time in her life, a lack of finer percep- 


8 es 


spent the next few days in the house. 
*k was out of the question. I had a 
ous feeling that Augusta was some- 
reabout. I found myself prowling from 
n to room, to be struck by the empti- 
» of each in turn. 
his emptiness was inconceivable. My 
id was not equal to concluding that 
or, never, never would Augusta enter 
house again. Houses are molded close 
ut the spirits of those they shelter. This 
se now was hollow, stripped of its soul. 
yas a house no longer. It was a shell 
yaiming memories. I determined to sell 
did not see Miss Mouse. A dozen steps 
> all that separated us, and yet I did 
take them. She was the breathless, 
atic future. I was steeped in recollec- 
3 of the past. So for a week I felt a 
ation to have my broodings torn 
y by the overwhelming sight of eyes 
in dark with longing, and parted, eager 


shook myself free from introspection 
Morning and went to Douglas Win- 
Pp. I told him that Augusta had left 
wished to have her freedom, and had 
° to have me put the matter in his 


What circumstances?” he asked. 

hile I had never cared particularly for 
‘glas Winthrop, I had thought him 
‘€ a Commonplace evasion of this kind. 
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AUGUST#LS BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Did the man think I had come to accuse 
him? 

“Why,” I said coldly, “I thought you 
were fond of Augusta, and might have some 
feeling about appearing in this case.” 

“Tt is because I am—fond of her,” he 
said, and I saw the color rising in his face, 
“that I have consented to this piece 
of ——” He broke off, whirled his desk 
chair about and got to his feet. “You want 
me to file papers in an action for divorce 
against your wife?” he said abruptly. ‘Is 
that correct?” 

I nodded. 

“Immediately?” he asked. 

“Suppose I leave that to you,” I said. 

“Why to me?” he shot out, 

“Aren’t you the attorney in this case?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” he said, and regarded me for a 
moment in silence. 

“T should judge by this letter,’ I said, 
“that my wife would like to have it over as 
quickly as possible.” I took Augusta’s 
lke from my pocket and handed it to 

im. 

He read it, handed it back and asked: 
“Have you the letter she refers to?” 

I produced the letter he asked for. He 
glanced through it and laid it on the desk. 

“T shall offer this in evidence,” he said 
casually as he did so. “Can I do anything 
else for you?” 

“Yes,” I said, rising, “you can give me 
Augusta’s address.” 

He shook his head. “I’m gorry,’”’ he 
said; “I’ve given my word not to do so.” 

I went away, wondering why Augusta 
did not wish to see me. How swiftly the 
gap between us was growing wider! Those 
seven years seemed to have been blotted 
out in as many days. I actually found 
it difficult to remember just how Augusta 
looked. When I returned home I hunted 
the house over for a photograph of her. [I 
found one at last and studied it painstak- 
ingly for some time. But even that failed 
to bring her back. Where had she-gone— 
this woman creature who had been so in- 
expressibly a part of me? Our two natures 
had flowed together, had formed a quiet 
river, and had moved steadily on through 
deeps and over shallows by day, by night, 
for seven years. What possible magic 
could divide its waters, could separate 
them again into their two component parts? 
And yet the thing had happened in the 
practical, everyday sort of way with which 
one ate breakfast, or shaved, or paid the 
butcher. Augusta had walked out of the 
house and left a letter. 

Next day I called at the Leeds’ and saw 
Miss Mouse. The room was filled with 
slim young’ couples who whirled and glided. 
I managed to obtain a moment or so ina 
corner. 

“TI have something important to tell 
you,” I said. ‘Suppose we go skating to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Miss Mouse became absorbed in a line of 
buttons on her skirt. ‘“‘I have an engage- 
ment to-morrow,” she informed me. 

I watched the curve of her drooping 
lashes on her cheek, my pulses beginning to 
stir. ‘‘Can’t you break it?’ I asked. 

Miss Mouse bent lower as her fingers 
followed down the line of buttons. ‘Rich 
man, poor man ” she said. 

“Can’t you break it?’ I repeated. 

“Where have you been for a week?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Busy,” I said. 

She looked up quickly. “TI’ll be busy to- 
morrow,” she stated with a tiny flame in 
her eyes. 

Her left hand was on the couch between 
us. I moved my right hand over an inch 
and curled my little finger over hers. 

“T love you, Miss Mouse,”’ I said softly. 

Her finger locked itself convulsively 
about mine. ‘‘What time do you want to 
go skating?” she said. 

Sitting on a snow-covered log next day, 
at the edge of the frozen mill race, I told 
Miss Mouse about Augusta. When I had 
finished I found her looking at me wide- 
eyed. 

‘‘She’s gone!”’ she gasped. ‘‘For good?” 

ves; -al-sald- 

I was amazed to have Miss Mouse burst 
straightway into tears. I put my arm 
about her. 

‘“What’s the matter, dear?”’ I asked. 

“Poor Aunt Augusta,’’ sobbed Miss 


Mouse. “I can’t bear it, Gee Gee; I can’t, | 
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"Tite HANSEN has been called 


without binding, wears well and 
lasts long. Like friends, too, Hansen 


Gloves tell the story of your taste. Their 
choice shows discrimination and a sense of 


values. 


For coldest weather there is a wide vari- 
ety to choose from, for all occasions. Some 
lined with fleecy lamb wool, others with 
imported lamb fur—all combining ele- 
gance with freedom and a safe, sure hold. 
Auto styles for women also. 


Didyoueverseethe Hansen“‘Semi-Soft”’ 
Gauntlet, or the ““‘Double-Up”’ which you 
can carry in your pocket? Write for 
free book and get full details. If your 
dealer is not supplied, write us. In any 
case send for the book. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
100-E Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


the friendly glove. It clings “<x; 


INTRODUCING THE HOUS 


MOST VERSA 


No longer need the woman without 
electricity in her home be deprived of 
the advantages of a power washer. 
No longer need she toil long hours 
over tub or ordinary washer. Here is 
emancipation from terrors of washday. 


Here is a 
drudgery out of housework—makes 


washday a 


servant 


: 5a 


EW 


IF 


ILE SERVANT 


that 


takes 


holiday — takes 


“blue” out of Monday — makes 
the family wash as easy a task as 
washing the breakfast dishes. 


Te Maytag Meclti- Metox Washer 


is not a mere washing machine, but something entirely new and superior. Its engine 
operates on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol—5c worth does the family wash. 


Nothing to get out of order—absolutely safe and 
fool-proof—easy to operate—a touch of the foot 
starts it going. Smooth running—quiet—clean. Not 


- only washes and wrings but the belt wheel enables 


it to do all the work about the house that a machine 
should do. Whether washing or not, it runs the churn— 


ice cream freezer—food chopper—bone grinder— 
runs anything that requires power. Washes without 
watching—you do your other housework while the 
machine works—get washing and housework all done 
in a jiffy. Servants have no objection to doing the 
wash the Maytag way—the easy way. 


FREE—The “ Maytag Laundry Manual” tells the whole story and contains valuable for- 
mulas compiled by expert launderers, on laundering all fabrics. This is free, if you write now. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 20, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches: Philadelphia, 
Madison, Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., 
Warehouses: Detroit, Peoria, IIL, and Sioux Falls, S. D. 1 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 


DEALERS:—We’'ve a fine proposition for you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 
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A Real “Fountain of Youth” / 
for Fine Furniture and Floors }; 
ils 
ziil Is your good furniture showing delight you. Brighten up desks and : : 
Alle signs of use and age? Restore the other office furniture in the same : 
zi]: beauty of newness with 3-in-One Oil. way. : 
alll: Put a few drops of 3-in-One on a Your floors, too, need regular ={I3 
li: cloth wrung out in cold water. Go treatment with 3-in-One. Make 3|(i 
alll over every piece in library, living- your own polish mop. Cut off any AI 
2 room, dining-room and bed-rooms— mop 4 inches from the handle and |\3 
: not forgetting the mahogany case of pour on a little 3-in-One Oil. This ili 

the piano. Dry and polish with a_ polish mop will take up all the lint 

soft cloth, following the grain of the and dust and make your floors look 

wood. The results will surprise and fine. 
e e 
3-in-One Oil 


is sold at all stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles, also in 25c Handy 
Oil Cans. The 50c bottle is extra 
economical, containing 44 pint. 


Sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary 
} of Uses sent for the asking. 


| 

See Fj] Three-in-One Oil Co. 

\e : ; 42 EUF. Broadway 
New York 
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Th 


serene 
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SALESMEN A Company of national 

reputation wants aggres- 
sivetypewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those who believe they can sell high-grade 
office specialty. 

An unusual opportunity for you. 

Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes. 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 
men are making. 

John Price, Mer., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know 

Now, we will not give you any grand prize 

—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
~ ad. Nor will we claim to make you 
rich in a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
815 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Write today for our 15day FREE &2= 

trial offer of the New 1916 “‘Intensitone’’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 soundsin each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 

Save aed ie oe Be for defective hearing. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES nstrument hardly noticeable. | 

° Write today for valuable 

_ AT OUR EXPENSE : Write for Free Book yoo on deatness, cent 

@ ind out at our risk the wonderful Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15 

service qualities of Brictson Pneu- § day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 

matic Tires. Don't pay unless satis- ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 

fied, Write today for details of Free f§ for this book now. If convenient to New York call 

Trial Plan and descriptive book. RB for free demonstration. 


THE BRICTSON MFG. 60. oe MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
37-26 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, S. D. Dept. 2352 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


A specific 10,000 miles written 
guarantee for every Brictson Tire 
user. Tire economy and protec- 
tion against punctures, blowouts 
and rim cuts. Brictson Tires are 
rut, oiland gasoline-proof and won- 
derfully resilient and easy riding. 


: e If you think the requirements of your business 
Mr. Shipper * will not justify a machine of such general use, 


or doubt the eficiency, economy or superiority of a 


MONTAGUE ADDRESSOR 


which will do every known kind of addressing, imprinting and _list- 
ing of any list of one-hundred to one-million names at one-fifth 
to one-fiftieth cost and time of pen or typewriter, then try this 


JUNIOR TAG ADDRESSOR 


and 100 or more blankable and interchangeable metal- 
index-record address plates, and try it out addressing. 
shipping tags or labels; envelopes, circulars, notices, bills or 
statements, and when you are convinced of its many prac- 
tical uses and great savings to your own 
business, we will allow. you at any time 
» within one year, two-thirds cost price in 


EXCHANGE 


for any automatic or superior hand, foot or 
motor power Addressor, all types of which 
will use same plates and filing equipment. 


Price $20.00 DELIVERED in U.S. A., or complete with one-hundred addressed plates; steel 
filing tray and index-tabs $22.65. Additional plates 2c each. Catalogue free upon request. 


MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 


Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print addressing machines— Branches in principal cities 
New York Office: 279 Broadway 
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“But she wanted to go,’ I said; ‘‘she 
cares for someone else.” 

Miss Mouse drew away from me. “I 
don’t believe it, Gee Gee,’’ she said chok- 
ingly. “I’m a wicked girl. Please take me 
home.” 

I tried to reason with her. I was tempted 
to tell her what I had seen in the study that 
day. I would tell her later, I thought. But 
now I could not convince her, and was 
forced to take her home as she demanded. 
At the door she sent me away. 

“Don’t come in, please, Gee Gee,’’ she 
said. “I’m going up to my room and cry. 
That’s all I can do, I guess—is ery. I think 
that I’m the worst girl in the world.” 

“Why, you’ve done nothing,” I said 
soothingly. 

‘“‘T have, I have,’’ she said, and disap- 
peared in the house. 


When the time came at last I was dazed 
at the casual way in which the law handed 
back to Augusta and me our separate lives. 
I simply went to the courthouse, where I 
sat, for moments only, in a small, high- 
ceilinged room, while Douglas Winthrop 
talked informally to a white-haired man 
with tired eyes. 

I watched some sparrows hopping about 
just outside the window on the red tin roof. 
The white-haired man was also watching 
the sparrows. He seemed so absorbed by 
them that I wondered if he was listening to 
Douglas. At last he spoke. 

“There are no children by this mar- 
riage?”’ he asked. 

“None, your Honor,” said Douglas. 

The white-haired man’s tired eyes left 
the sparrows and turned to me for an in- 
stant. I was surprised at the kind, almost 
friendly light in their depths. 

“The decree is granted,” he said. 

Later I waited in Douglas Winthrop’s 
office. Presently he came in with two docu- 
ments. 

“Here,” he said, handing me one of 
them, “is a bridge.” 

I took the folded document and stared 
dully at the typewritten words: ‘Final 
decree of divorce. Certified copy.” 

“Bridge?” I questioned. Then suddenly 
I got his meaning. ‘Yes,’ I said, looking 
at him steadily. ‘“‘One for each of us.”’ 

“Certainly,” hesaid. ‘‘Here is Augusta’s 
copy.” 

It irritated me that he should avoid my 
implication, but I was determined not to 
show it. 

“JT wish you every happiness,” I said. 

“Happiness?” he questioned. 

“Look here,’ Isaid: ‘Did you or did you 
not write that letter?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I wrote it—for evi- 
dence.” 

“For evidence!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you 
or do you not care for Augusta?” 

He eyed me somberly for a moment with- 
out replying. Then: 

“Yes, I care for her,” he said quietly. 

“And she cares for you?”’ I insisted. 

“Ah, if she did!’”’ he said with sudden 
feeling. 

“She doesn’t care for you?” I said, dum- 
founded. ‘‘She cares for someone else?”’ 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “‘she cares for 
someone else.’”’ He went to his desk and 
opened a drawer. “‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘this 
is for you.” He handed me a letter, then 
went to the window and stared out with 
his back to me. 

This is what I read in Augusta’s hand- 
writing: 

“T saw you that day on the porch. I 
talked to Catherine while you were in New 
York, and though she tried to hide it from 
me, of course she couldn’t—and I knew. 
Besides, I’ve seen it in your eyes when you 
looked at her—oh, Boy, I know your eyes 
so well! Thank Douglas Winthrop, he has 
been so fine—finer than you know! Some 
day please tell the Chief of Scouts about 
his Aunt Augusta. And now, my dear, my 
dear, good-by!”’ 


As I finished reading I could no longer 
see; and yet those last few words, scrawled 
though they were and blurred, can never 
fade, can never fade so long as I shall live. 


, 


“Whoe’er has traveled through life's round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
Will note how often he has found 
The warmest welcome at an Inn.” 
Shenstone—1700 


What was true of early 


tavern days is demon- 
strated now, every day, in 
Chicago at the hospitable 


Neotel 


Ja Salle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Here is combined the modern 
idea of service in its highest de- 
gree of efficiency with the home- 
like hospitality that means a 
“warm welcome.’? On a busy 
corner of a famous street, the 
La Salle is in close touch with 
every activity in Chicago. 


RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 


Per day 


Bathe ae $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath .  . —...: $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 

Room with detached 
bath . .  . _ $3, $3.50) anda 
Room with private bath— 

Double room . E . $5 to $8 

Single room with double 

bed . 5 ; $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 
Two persons : , =  $5:t0 c 
Three persons . . 6 6 to $9. 
Four persons. ‘ . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


The only hotel in Chicago maintain- 
ing floor clerks and individual service 
on every floor. 
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Send for this 


Book ofa 
Thousand 
Surprises 


This, we believe, is the most remarkable Home 
Builders’ Bock ever published. It presents a 
continuous series of surprises—surprising plans, 
surprising interiors, surprising reductions 
in lumber prices and carpenter costs —sur- 
prising facts about lumber quality—surpris- 
ing data on rapid construction — surprising 
credit terms—surprising letters from men 
and women now living in Sterling Homes. 
A big 8x11 volume of 128 pages — 
printed in multi-color. It features the 
pick of 8000 Designs, from which you 
can select a beautiful, substantial Home 
at.a big saving—and you have two 
whole years to pay! Post card brings 
this valuable Book—Free. 


terling 
System of Home Building 


enables you to buy direct from one of America’s largest 
forest and mill owners. You get lumber of excellent 
quality. You get a Home designed by master archi- 
tects. You save on your materials. You save the waste 
of slow hand-measuring and hand-sawing. You save 
weeks in building. You save tiresome dickering. You 
get credit—more liberal than ever before. No matter 
what type of Home you desire or how much or how 
little you wish to invest, do not conclude arrange- 


THE SATURDAY 


sp: 0 9? Built like a palatial $5000 
The Pilgrim Residence — eight artistic 
and commodious rooms—model kitchen with 5 glass 
openings and built-in cupboard. Large, well- 
lighted Dining room. Living room with French 
doors opening upon beautiful porch. Four sizable 
upstairs Bedrooms—big closet in.each (one cedar- 
lined)—central Bath. Note artistic terrace and 
flower-boxes. Price $789 downand $34.52 per month. 


A year ago we introduced Credit to the Cut-To-Fit 

This year our Credit Plan is even 
A few hundred dollars and a small 
a handsome, modern 
Home. .Why pay rent? Why live in an undesir- 
able house? Write for full particulars of our 
““Two-Years-To-Pay’’ Plan. 


House industry. 
more inviting. 
amount per month buys 


ments till you see our customers’ letters and this | 


Book—‘‘The Famous Fifty—and Other Favorite 
Homes.” Free to all Home Builders! Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 


Dept. N-21 


49 Sterling Place 


Bay City, Mich. 


War on Prices 


AR cut off the sup- 
ply of aluminum from 
Europe—prices in America 


skyrocketed. While preparing to 
meet these conditions, by advanc- 
ing my prices, I madea fortunate 
buy of aluminum at less than 
present market value, which 
enables me to offer 


e 


10,000 


Fireless Cookers 


Priced Way Down 


It will be a year at least before I can again offer the 
Rapid at my present special low prices. I am giving 
you this supreme opportunity to get a Rapid Fireless 
Cooker complete, equipped with pure Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, at less than before-the-war prices. 
Write today for big special offer. 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Home on My 
Personal Money-Back Guaranty 


I want you to use the Rapid 
Fireless Cooker this way for 
30 days. Then I want you to 
take a vote of the entire fam- 
ily and yourself. If all of you 

don’t say that you never had 
better meals, more whole- 
somely cooked, I want you 

to return the Rapidand I'll 

return yourmoney atonce. 


Send for Big FREE Book 
and special low price of- 
fer—book of 150 recipes 
by famous chefs FREE. 
Send postal today. 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 114, Detroit, Mich. 


Aluminum Lined Throughout 
Full Equipment ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


| 


Dept. K, 


Try these dates de-luxe. 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co., 
375 Washington St., 


“New-Skin” 


—to prevent infection 


New-Skinisanantiseptic ¥ 
liquid for cuts, scrapes, 
and little hurts. When it 
dries, it forms a water- 
proof ‘‘film’”’ that pro- 
tects the cut and allows 
it to heal. 


Carry it with you al- 
ways. Keep a bottle in 
the house. 


Ee||| WATERPROOF 
! LIQUID 
COURT PLASTER 


1) NEWSKINCOMPANY: 


tw rore amo LoRODN 
(MADE wv A) 
ANNISEPTIC-ASEPTIC 
| FOR CUTS-SCcRAPCS 
LISTERS ETC 


Genuine New-Skin »—> 


Seedirectionsand circular. Many 
uses. Prices (in U. S.): 10c., 25c. 
At druggists. Or send us 25c. in 
stamps for the larger size by 
Parcel Post. Address Newskin 
Company, New York, (Dept.A.). 


Always in glass bot- 
tles; red and gold 
paper cartons. 


)ONNU SSAA NII 


New York 
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CARMEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the show. Then he buys a drink and starts 
flirtin’ with Genevieve, but Pat chases 
everybody but the performers and a couple 
o’ dips that ain’t got nowheres else to sleep. 
The dips or stick-up guys, or whatever they 
are, tries to get Genevieve to go along with 
them in the car w’ile they pull off some- 
thin’, but she’s still expectin’ the Chinaman. 
So they pass her up and blow, and along 
comes Don and she lets him in, and it seems 
like he’d been in jail for two mont’s, or ever 
since the end o’ the first act. So he asks 
her how everything has been goin’ down to 
the pill mill and she tells him she’s quit and 
became a entertainer. So he says ‘‘ What 
can you do?’’ And she beats time with a 
pair o’ chopsticks and dances the Chinese 
Blues. 

After a wile they’s a bugle call some- 
where outdoors and Don says that means 
he’s got to go back to the garage. So she 
gets sore and tries to bean him with a Span- 
ish onion. Then he reaches inside his coat 
and pulls out the bouquet she give him in 
Atto First to show her he ain’t changed his 
clo’es, and then the sheriff comes in and 
tries to coax him with a razor to go back to 
his job. They fight like it was the first time 
either o’ them ever tried it and the sheriff’s 
leadin’ on points when Genevieve hollers 
for the dips, who dashes in with their gats 
pulled and it’s good night, Mister Sheriff! 
They put him in moth balls and they ask 
Joss to join their tong. He says all right 
and they’re all pretty well lit by this time 
and they’ve reached the singin’ stage, and 
Pat can’t get them to go home and he’s 
scared some 0’ the Hammond people’ll put 
in a complaint, so he has the curtain rang 
down. 

Then they’s a relapse of it don’t say how 
long, and Don and Genevieve and the yeggs 
and their lady friends is all out in the coun- 
try somewheres attendin’ a Bohunk Sokol 
Verein picnic and Don starts whinin’ about 
his old lady that he’d left up to Janesville. 

“T wisht I was back there,”’ he says. 

“You got nothin’ on me,” says Gene- 
vieve. “Only Janesville ain’t far enough. 
I wisht you was back in Hongkong.” 

So w’ile they’re flatterin’ each other back 
and forth, a couple o’ the girls is monkeyin’ 
with the pasteboards and tellin’ their 
fortunes, and one o’ them turns up a two- 
spot and that’s a sign they’re goin’ to sing 
a duet. So it comes true and then Gene- 
vieve horns into the game and they play 
three-handed rummy, singin’ all the w’ile 
to bother each other, but finally the fellas 
that’s runnin’ the picnic says it’s time for 
the fat man’s one-legged race and every- 
body goes offen the stage. So the Michaels 
girl comes on and is gettin’ by pretty good 
with a song when she’s scared by the noise 
o’ the gun that’s fired to start the race for 
the bay-window championship. So she 
trips back to her dressin’ room and then 
Don and Eskimo Bill put on a little slap- 
stick stuff. 

When they first meet they’re pals, but 
as soon as they get wise that the both 
o’ them’s bugs over the same girl their re- 
lations to’rds each other becomes strange. 
Here’s the talk they spill: 

“Where do you tend bar?”’ says Don. 

“You got me guessed wrong,” says Bill. 
“T work out to the Yards.” 

“Got anything on the hip?” says Don. 

“You took the words out 0’ my mouth,” 
says Bill. ‘‘I’m drier than St. Petersgrad.”’ 

“Stick round aw’ile and maybe we can 
scare up somethin’,’”’ says Don. 

“T’ll stick all right,” says Bill. ‘‘They’s 
a Jane in your party that’s knocked me 
dead.”’ 

“What’s her name?”’ says Don. 

“Carmen,” says Bill, Carmen bein’ the 
girl’s name in the show that Genevieve was 
takin’ that part. 

“Carmen!”’ says Joss. “‘Get offen that 
stuff! I and Carmen’s just like two pavin’ 


| bricks.” 


“T should worry!” says Bill. “I ain’t 
goin’ to run away from no rat-eater.”’ 

““You’re a rat-eater yourself, you rat- 
eater!” says Don. 

“T’ll rat-eat you!” says Bill. 

And they go to it with a carvin’ set, but 
they couldn’t neither one o’ them handle 
their utensils. 

Don may of been all right slicin’ toad- 
stools for the suey and Bill prob’ly could of 
massacreed a flock o’ sheep with one stab, 
but they was all up in the air when it come 
to stickin’ each other. They’d of did better 


19? 


' with dice. 


Pretty soon the other actors can’t stand 
it no longer and they come on yellin’ 
“Fake!” So Don and Bill fold up their ra-_ 
zors and Bill invites the whole bunch to 
come out and go through the Yards some 
mornin’ and then he beats it, and the 
Michaels girl ain’t did nothin’ for fifteen 
minutes, so the management shoots her out 
for another song and she sings to Don about 
how he should ought to go home on ac- 
count of his old lady bein’ sick, so he asks 
Genevieve if she cares if he goes back to 
Janesville. Es 

“Sure, I care,” says Genevieve. “(po 
ahead!” i 

So the act winds up with everybody 
satisfied. ei 

The last act’s outside the Yards on the 
Halsted Street end. Bill’s ast the entire 
company to come in and watch him eroak 
asteer. The scene opens up with the crowd 
buyin’ perfume and smellin’ salts from the 
guys that’s got the concessions. Pretty 
soon Eskimo Bill and Carmen drive in, ail 
dressed up like a horse. Don’s came in 
from Wisconsin and is hidin’ in the bunch, 
He’s sore at Carmen for not meetin’ him on. 
the Elevated platform. 3 

He lays low till everybody’s went inside, 
only Carmen. Then he braces her. He 
tells her his old lady’s died and left him the 
laundry, and he wants her to go in with him | 
and do the ironin’. a3 

“Not me!” she says. : 

“What do you mean—‘ Not me’?” says. 
Don. > Ue 

“‘T and Bill’s goin’ to run a kosher mar- | 
ket,’’ she says. ea 

Just about now you can hear noises be-. 
hind the scenes like the cattle’s gettin’ 
theirs, so Carmen don’t want to miss none | 
of it, so she makes a break for the gate, 

““Where you goin’?”’ says Joss. 

“‘T want to see the butcherin’,”’ she says. | 

“Stick round and I’ll show you how it’s. 
done,” says Joss. k 

So he pulls his knife and makes a pass at 
her, just foolin’. He misses her as far as. 
from here to Des Moines. But she don’t 
know he’s kiddin’ and she’s scared to death. 
Yes, sir, she topples over as dead as the 
Federal League. i 

It was prob’ly her heart. ai 

So now the whole crowd comes dashin’ 
out because they’s been a report that the 
place is infested with the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. They tell Don about it, but he’s 
all excited over Carmen dyin’. He’s delir- 
ious and gets himself mixed up with a Irish 
policeman. 

“T yield me prisoner,”’ he says. Bs 

Then the house doctor says the curtain’s) 
got to come down to prevent the oe 
from spreadin’ to the audience. So the 
show’s over and the company’s quaran- 
tined. fe 

; 
’ 
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Well, Hatch was out all durin’ the second 
act and part o’ the third, and when he 
finally come back he didn’t have to tell a 
body where he’d been. And he dozed off 
the minute he hit his seat. I was for lettin’ 
him sleep so’s the rest o’ the audience d 
think we had one o’ the op’ra bass singers 
in our party. But Mrs. Hatch wasnt 
lookin’ for no publicity, on account of he 
costume, so she reached over and prodded 
him with a hatpin every time he begin 2 
new aria. 

Goin’ out, I says to him: a 

“How’d you like it?” =) 

“Pretty good,” he says, ‘‘only they was 
too much gin in the last one.” 

“T mean the op’ra,” I says. ‘ 

“Don’t ask him!” says Mrs. Hatch 
“He didn’t hear half of it and he didn’! 
understand none of it.” el 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” says I. “Jim 
here ain’t no boob, and they wasn’t nothin: 
hard about it to understand.” ; 

“Not if you know the plot,” says Mrs 
Hatch. Be 

“And somethin’ about music,” says ™) 


Missus. A ae 
French, 


“And got a little knowledge 0’ 
says Mrs. Hatch. a 
“Was that French they was singin: 
says Hatch. “I thought it was wop ° 
ostrich.” a 
‘That shows you up,” says his frau. 
Well, when we got on the car for hom 
they wasn’t only one vacant seat and, 
course, Hatch had to have that. 50 
and my Missus and Mrs. Hatch elubb 
together on the straps and I got a ea 
o’ the real dope. 


“What did you think o’ Farr’r’s cos- 
tumes?” says Mrs. Hatch. _ 
“Heavenly!”’ says my Missus. ‘‘Spe- 
cially the one in the second act. It was all 
colors 0’ the rainbow.” 
“Hatch is right in style then,” I says. 
“And her actin’ is perfect,” says Mrs. 
atch. . 
Ae ttier voice too,” says the wife. 
“T liked her actin’ better,” says Mrs. H. 
“T thought her voice yodeled in the upstairs 
isters.”” 
ee What do you suppose killed her?” I 


says. 
“She was stabbed by her lover,” says 
the Missus. ‘ 
“You wasn’t lookin’,”’ I says. “He 
never touched her. It was prob’ly tobacco 
” 


eart. ; 
“He stabs her in the book,” says Mrs. 


Hatch. Jey 
“Tt never went through the bindin’,’” 


I says. f 

“And wasn’t Mooratory grand?” says 
the wife. 

“Splendid!” says Mrs. Hatch. “His 
actin’ and singin’ was both grand.” 

“J preferred his actin’,”’ I says. “I 
thought his voice hissed in the downstairs 
radiators.” 

This give them a good laugh, but they 
was soon at it again. 

“And how sweet Alda was!” my Missus 


emarks. 
“Which was her?’ I ast them. 
“The good girl,” says Mrs. Hatch. “The 
girl that sung that beautiful aria in Atto 
Three.” 


r 


“Atto girl!” I says. “I liked her too; 
the little Michaels girl. She come from 
Janesville.” 

“She did!” says Mrs. Hatch. “How do 
you know?” 

So I thought I’d kid them along. 

_ “My uncle told me,” I says. “He used 
to be postmaster up there.” 

“What uncle was that?” says my wife. 

“He ain’t really my uncle,” I says. 
‘We all used to call him our uncle just 
ike all these here singers calls the one o’ 
chem Daddy.” 

“They was a lady in back o’ me,” says 
Mrs. Hatch, “that says Daddy didn’t 
ippear to-night.” 

“Prob’ly the Missus’ night out,” I says. 

“How'd you like the Tor’ador?” says 
Mrs. Hatch. 

“T thought she moaned in the chimney,” 
ays I. 

“Tt wasn’t no ‘she’,” says the Missus. 
‘We're talkin’ about the bullfighter.”’ 

“I didn’t see no bullfight,” I says. 

“It come off behind the scenes,” says 
he Missus. 

“When was you behind the scenes?” I 
a 


ys. 

“T wasn’t never,” says my Missus. “But 
hat’s where it’s supposed to come off.” 

“Well,” I says, “you can take it from 
ne that it wasn’t pulled. Do you think the 
nayor’d stand for that stuff when he won’t 
ven leave them stage a box fight? You 
wo girls has got a fine idear o’ this here 
pra 


“You know all about it, I guess,” says 
he Missus. “You talk French so good!” 
“T talk as much French as you,” I says. 
But not nowheres near as much English, 
you could call it that.” 
That kept her quiet, but Mrs. Hatch 
uzzed all the way home, and she was 
cared to death that the motorman wouldn’t 
now where she’d been spendin’ the evenin’. 
nd if they was anybody in the car besides 
1e that knowed Carmen it must of been 
joke to them hearin’ her chatter. It 
‘asn't no joke to me though. Hatch’s 
erth was ’way off from us and they didn’t 
obody suspect him o’ bein’ in our party. 
was standin’ right up there with her 
here people couldn’t help seein’ that we 
as together. 
I didn’t want them to think she was my 
ife. So I kept smilin’ at her. And when 
finally come time to get off I hollered out 
ud at Hatch and says: 
“AT right, Hatch! Here’s our street. 
our Missus’ll keep you awake the rest 
the way with her liberetto.” 
It can’t hurt no more than them hat- 
ns,” he says. 
Well, when the paper come the next 
ornin’ my Missus had to grab it and turn 
ght away to the place where the op’ras is 
rote up. _Under the article they was a list 
the ladies and gents in the boxes and 
hat they wore, but it didn’t say nothin’ 
out what the gents wore, only the ladies. 
rob’ ly the ladies happened to have the 
ost comical costumes that night, but I 
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bet if the reporters could of saw Hatch they 
would of gave him a page to himself. 

“Is your name there?” I says to the 
Missus. 

““O’ course not,”’ she says. “They wasn’t 
none o’ them reporters tall enough to see us. 
You got to set in a box to be mentioned.” 

“Well,” I says, “you don’t care nothin’ 
about bein’ mentioned, do you?” 

“O’ course not,’”’ she says; but I could 
tell from how she said it that she wouldn’t 
run downtown and horsewhip the editor if 
he made a mistake and printed about she 
and her costume; her costume wouldn’t of 
et up all the space he had neither. 

; “How much does box seats cost?” I ast 
er. 

“About six or seven dollars,” she says. 

“Well,” I says, “let’s I and you show 
Hatch up.” 

“What do you mean?” she says. 

“T mean we should ought to return the 
compliment,” says I. ‘‘We should ought 
to give them a party right back.” 

“We'd be broke for six weeks,” she says. 

“Oh, we’d do it with their money like 
they done it with ours,” I says. 

“Yes,” she says; “but if you can ever 
win enough from the Hatches to buy four 
box seats to the op’ra I’d rather spend the 
money on a dress.” 

“Who said anything about four box 
seats?’ I ast her. 

“You did,’’ she says. 

“You're delirious!” I says. ‘Two box 
seats will be a plenty.” 

“Who’s to set in them?” ast the Missus. 

“Who do you think?” I says. “I and 
you is to set in them.” 

“But what about the Hatches?” she 


says. 

“They’ll set up where they was,” says 
I. “Hatch picked out the seats before, and 
if he hadn’t of wanted that altitude he’d of 
bought somewheres else.” 

“Yes,” says the Missus, “but Mrs. 
Hatch won’t think we’re very polite to 
plant our guests in the Alps and we set 
down in a box.” 

“But they won’t know where we’re 
settin’,” I says. “We'll tell them we 
couldn’t get four seats together, so for them 
to set where they was the last time and 
we're goin’ elsewheres.”’ 

“Tt don’t seem fair,” says my wife. 

“T should worry about bein’ fair with 
Hatch,” I says. “If he’s ever left with 
more than a dime’s worth o’ cards you got 
to look under the table for his hand.” 

“It don’t seem fair,” says the Missus. 

“You should worry!” I says. 

So we ast them over the followin’ night 
and it looked for a minute like we was goin’ 
to clean up. But after that one minute my 
Missus begin collectin’ pitcher cards again 
and every card Hatch drawed seemed like 
it was made to his measure. Well, sir, 
when we was through the lucky stiff was 
eight dollars to the good and Mrs. Hatch 
had about broke even. 

““Do you suppose you can get them same 
seats?” I says. 

“What seats?” says Hatch. 

“For the op’ra,” I says. 

“You won’t get me to no more op’ra,” 
says Hatch. “I don’t never go to the same 
show twicet.” 

“It ain’t the same show, you goof!” I 
says. “They change the bill every day.” 

“They ain’t goin’ to change this eight- 
dollar bill o’ mine,” he says. 

“You're a fine stiff!’”’ I says. 

“Call me anything you want to,” says 
Hatch, “as long as you don’t go over eight 
bucks’ worth.” 

“Jim don’t enjoy op’ra,’”’ says Mrs. 
Hatch. 

“He don’t enjoy nothin’ that’s more 
than a nickel,” I says. “‘Butas long as he’s 
goin’ to welsh on us I hope he lavishes the 
eight-spot where it’ll do him some good.” 

“Tl do what I want to with it,” says 
Hatch. 

“Sure you will!” I says. ‘“You’ll bury 
it. But what you should ought to do is 
buy two suits o’ clo’es.”’ 

So I went out in the kitchen and split 
a pint one way. 


But don’t think for a minute that I and 
the Missus ain’t goin’ to hear no more 
op’ra just because of a cheap stiff like him 
welshin’. I don’t have to win in no rummy 
game before I spend. 

We're goin’ next Tuesday night, I and 
the Missus, and we’re goin’ to set some- 
wheres near Congress Street. The show’s 
Armour’s Do Re Me, anew one that’s bein’ 
gave for the first time. It’s prob’ly named 
after some soap. 
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Hostess: “If you must know my secret, here it is.”’ 
Guest: ‘Oh, it’s Barrington Hall—”’ 
Hostess: “‘ Yes, and the secret of Barrington Hall is Baker-izing.”’ 


Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


For dnp or filter y. Cate 
pots order 

DULVO-DRID THE POUND 

Barrington Hall 

in RED TOP Higher in the 


CANS 


Extreme West 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Barrington Hall is for sale in all cities and most towns, but if your 
grocer has not yet ordered, send us his name and we will mail you 
a trial can—enough for six cups of this delicious coffee. Also a 
booklet explaining the Baker-ized Process and a coupon 
good for an aluminum coffee measure when you buy your 

first pound of Barrington Hall. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


116 Hudson Street 246 North Second St. 
ew Yor Minneapolis 


Note two trees in this row missing. Compare 
size and appearance of trees with those at the 
right, planted in blasted holes. 


er 


Fe 


ae, an 5 tees Ras * 
a Row at left planted in spade-dug holes — at right in blasted h : 
“Blasting Holes for Planting Q 
is =~) Makes Stronger, Better Trees” x 
AA TLRS : ag 
ASL? says Mr. George W. Brown, Mt. Cory, Ohio, owner Pod 
TES EO of the 19-year-old orchard shown above. ‘“Trees in a 
Los\ blasted holes grow faster and bear earlier than trees in a 


spade-dug holes. Blasting breaks up the subsoil and 
permits a deeper, stronger root growth, eliminating the 
danger of the trees being blown down.’’ 


Atlas Farm Powd 


~ THE SAFEST EXPLOSI' 
The Original Farm Powder 


Blast holes for your fruit trees 
with Atlas and get hardy, 
early-bearing trees. You can 
do the work without danger 
or trouble. Simply punch a 
hole, load it, light a fuse and 
the work is done! 


Atlas Farm Powder is sold by 
edealers near you. Get it for 
removing stumps and_ boul- 
ders—for blasting ditches— 
for breaking up the subsoil 
and liberating rich plant food. 
It is cheap and easy to use. 


FREE BOOK COUPON | | 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better Farm- 
ing.’’ lam interested intheuseof explosives 
for the purpose before which I mark x. 


SEP 14 
Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 

Name. 


Mail Coupon for “Better Farming” Book 


Our illustrated book, ‘Better Farming,” tells 
how to save time and save money in many kinds 
of farm work. Ask for it today. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


Address 
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Te Nev REO F GloderReadster 


On the standard Reo the Fifth chassis and at 
the same price as the touring car model, this Road- 
ster is one of the nattiest, classiest and roomiest 
cars of this type you'll see this season. 


Note the graceful lines when the top is up—an 
effect much desired but difficult to obtain. 


In stormy weather closes in as tightly and as 
cozily as a coupé. Instantly converted into an 
open roadster. Lots of room under rear—and 
dust-proof. 


Body is similar in design to that of the new Reo 
“Six” roadster. Seats three full-grown adults com- 
fortably. 


Your local Reo dealer will give you full spec- 
ifications and show you the car. 


Reo low maintenance cost is a feature of this 
model—one reason for the widespread and in- 
sistent demand. 


Price, same as Reo the Fifth Touring Car 


SETS 


If you were to ask us what, in our opinion, is the most vital infom@ 
say “How to secure one.” Only way is to place your ordetl 
annals of Reo—and over-demand is the normal condition with u 
your order must be in your local Reo dealer’s hands at once. Q I 
isn’t a moment to lose. Make it a genuine order—pay him a d? 
you. Do that and you'll be sure of your Reo. Today won't be a # 
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The Mov REO SIX’ Reactiter 


We Reo Folk are just a little conceited about 
this model—we think it sets a new standard not 
only in value but in appearance. 


It’s a genuine four-passenger roadster, too. 


Driver's seat is located several inches forward 
of the main seat. This latter accommodates two 
liberally, and without interfering with the driver. 


Then there is an auxiliary seat which folds neatly 
under the cowl when only three are present—but 
when needed for a fourth is ready on the instant. 


We experimented with various “clover leaf” 
and other types but finally decided on this body 
as being at the same time the most comfortable, 
practical and graceful in outward appearance. 


Output of these roadster models is limited and 
demand—seems—almost unlimited. Your order 
must be in your Reo dealer's hands well in 
advance of date you want your roadster delivered. 


S72S5O 


| give you about Reo cars—any model—at this time, we would 
ately. @ Demand is tremendous—unprecedented even in the 
‘d have your Reo when you'll want it, for early spring delivery 
aent and can promise you a definite date of delivery. @ There 
cannot, in fairness to his other customers, reserve a Reo for 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan. 
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\ K 7 HETHER you are a machinist, a foreman 


a superintendent, an engineer ora manufac- 
turer, your success depends largely on seconds saved. 


‘Tools 


and Instruments of Precision 


are designed to save time. For example, the Starrett 
Quick Adjusting Micrometer can be instantly opened or 
closed to any point ready for the fine adjustment. 


Other Starrett Tools are Vernier calipers, combination squares, 
steel tapes and rules, dividers, hack saws, wrench sets, screw drivers, 
expansion pliers. Send for free catalog No. 20-E. 


THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
“*The World’s Greatest Tool Makers’’ 
ATHOL, MASS. 


New York London Chicago 


MEN WANTED 
To sell ‘‘Wear-Ever’” aluminum ware. 
$6.23 


Wrenches 
Pliers 

Sc. Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench Kits 
Tool Kits 


per7 hourday is the average profit made by 
) 3,792 men 

R.L. Boone of Virginiasays,' ‘Selling ‘Wear- 
Ever’ gave me valuable experience and a 
profitof $2.35anhour.”’ Forparticularswrite 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Mr. R. L. Boone Dept. A, New Kensington, Pa. 


In a tight place, 
the best is not 
too good. 


HARTFORD, CT. 


a a ee ee ST 
Dont Throw A | Vv se 
i LON row Away ave One 
a ¥ i Blade 
BS ‘ our Worn éres | Yes, and more, That’s the record of 
§ European Motorists are getting from 10,000 to 15,000 , | Soa : = pas oy en Ee ee ehemselyes: 


miles from a set of tires by “‘half-soling’’ them with 
Steel-Studded Treads—you can do the same—Durable 
Treads are guaranteed 5000 miles without puncture. 


We deliver free without a cent deposit, pre- 


pay express and allow you to 


in 10 seconds. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with the wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


fades Applied in’ your es n ich ae a ieee 3 Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
S ldi o motorists in new territory Nothing to get out of order. 
pecia iscount on first shipment direct Machine gives “heel and toe 
a from factory. Writeforsample—statetiresize. action," justlikea barberstropsarazor. 


The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 

245 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
B45 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 

452 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


10 Days’ Free Trial—write for book- 
let. Send name of nearest dealer and 
state make of razor. 


: Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2352, Dayton, 0. 


Only $1 For 
This Stove 


Use it for vulcanizing, 
cooking — in home, office, 
garage, camp, on boat, on 
trips—anywhere and every- 

where. Makes and 
burnsitsown gasfrom 
denatured alcohol— 
costs about one cent 
an hour to operate. 
Sent by prepaid parcel 
post. Sendinyourdol- 
i : lar To-Day. Money 
| ~ back guarantee. 


| THE ALPHA CO. 
101-S Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 


Health — Looks —Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and 
surgeons. A light but durable support for 
@ the abdomen which greatly relieves the 
strain on the abdominal muscles. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the in- 
ternal organs toresume their proper 
positions and perform their func- 
S44 tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to 
the wearer. For men, women and 
children, 


WITH 


Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the Ba 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send 
normal measure of your waist. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. Nene Hae, 


_ Write for proposition and full 
DRUGGISTS : particulars. 


WITHOUT 


Commercial artists pra ically trained by members of our 
faculty have earned $100 in two days, often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


Earn from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer— 


uncrowded field—dignified profession. Learn to draw during your 
spare time by our home study method. Easy to learn, easy to apply, 
Send today for beautiful catalog in colors, Also our folio of commercial 
illustrations. Free for the asking. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing ,Inc.,27 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


| gether. 
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MRS. MURPHY BREAKS IN 


(Continued from Page 13) o 


News of the presentation of course was 
in the American papers. When Mrs. 
Murphy returned the Sunday supplements 
ran pictures of her in court costume. The 
whole experience gave her an enormous 
lift. She got home in the spring and when 
the English polo players came over she was 
acquainted with them. They spent a good 
deal of their leisure time at a country 
house which she took not far from Meadow- 
brook. They brought with them numbers 
of young American men. 

For a long time Theodore Mason, presi- 
dent of a large concern, had manifested a 
warm friendship for Mrs. Murphy. Her 
husband introduced him when he first 
brought her to New York. Mr. Mason had 
a wife, but she never went anywhere with 
him. As Mr. Murphy could not be induced 
to go out socially, Mrs. Murphy and Mr. 
Mason sometimes appeared at places to- 
He introduced her to women and 
asked them to call. There was no diffi- 
culty in getting young men to do so. By 
early winter people were dropping in every 
day. 

Lord Algy Something came over from 
England in January and was always at the 
Murphys’. This did their cause no harm. 
He was said to be interested in Muriel. 
She did her hair high now—it had a red 
glint in it—and she smiled a conventional 
society smile. It was as if a remote wild 
creature were getting tamer and coming 
close. There was always a little reserve 
about her. 

I went to the Murphys’ often, and one 
day arrived as several guests were approv- 


ing a woman’s observation apropos of the “ 
| detached and almost sullen-looking girl: 


“T think it’s so foolish to send girls of 
our class to college. Now at my daughter’s 


| school they give a bazaar every year and 


raise the funds to send some girl to college. 


| That is so much more sensible, I feel.’ 


The women of even the very exclusive 


| circles were observing Muriel. She was so 


attractive that they thought she would 


| probably make a spectacularly brilliant 


match. As for myself, I did not quite 
make her out. She was an enigma. 

Mrs. Murphy went to dances and to 
charity benefits and bowed to almost all 
of the Four Hundred. Presently she ad- 
vanced farther toward her goal. It was at 
the beginning of her fourth winter in New 
York. 

She and Muriel had passed the summer 
on their estate in the Middle West. 


The Weightingold Dinner-Dance 


Mrs. Weightingold early in the winter 
planned a function which was to set the 
whole nation talking. Her husband’s name 
headed one of the most important com- 


| panies in the United States. She was going 


to introduce her youngest daughter to 
society and announce the engagement of 
the elder. The girl was betrothed to a man 
holding one of the oldest peerages in 
Europe. To proclaim so large an event 
Mrs. Weightingold planned to give a dinner- 
dance. Mr. Mason, as a favor, asked her 
to invite Mrs. Murphy. The leader did so. 
Not only did she ask this rather obscure 
woman to the late party but she invited 
her to the intimate dinner as well. Mr. 
Mason was to escort her. 

Mrs. Murphy was beside herself with joy 
and anxiety. She bought everything new 
which she expected to wear. Young men 
called on her for days in advance, asking 
for dances. On the morning of the affair 
she proclaimed to me that she had had to 
divide every one of her dances. 

I remained with her nearly all day, doing 
everything possible to allay her nervous 
excitement. In the late afternoon I re- 
turned to help her dress. She had never 
looked so lovely as when she got into her 
skirts of lace and chiffon, with their vari- 
colored little French satin pipings, and her 
meager bodice, garnished with rare old lace 
set in tiny satin rosebuds. She wore her 
sixty-thousand-dollar strand of pearls. Her 
face was suffused with a soft color and lit 
with animation. She looked once again 
like a girl. 

“You will be a success!”’? I clapped my 
handsin spontaneity before her dark-haired, 
shallow prettiness. 

Just then the telephone bell rang. 
Muriel’s French maid answered it. She 
gave a suppressed scream and called to 
Mrs. Murphy to come. Mrs. Murphy put 
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the receiver to her ear and the next mi 
started back with a horrified exclam 

She staggered toward the sofa, 
difficulty in finding out what 
calamity. She did not tell me, bi 
knew the situation began to implo 
direct her what to do. Presently 
ered what had happened. Theodo 
was dead. He had been found seat 
office chair at five o’clock, unco: 

Mrs. Murphy, by every law of 
and convention, should not go t 
An old friend, who was to have |] 
escort for the evening, lay dead. Ty 
of Mrs. Murphy’s work was 
rendered as if it had never bi 
indeed a terrible situation from r 
of view than one. I do not know 
before in the history of our associ: 
had either of us been so move 
to collect ourselves and think w 


Mrs. Murphy’s Final Tri 


Just then the telephone bell r: 
Murphy answered it. When 
her conversation and hung up tl 
it rang again. She went thr 
tically the same conversation. 
invited to Mrs. Weightingold’s d 
taking counsel with one anothe: 
course to pursue. Mr. Mason 
business and personal affiliati 
most everyone asked. The w 
distressed at the situation in w 
hostess was placed. In the street 
Mrs. Murphy’s hotel suite, extra 
were proclaiming the death. O 
telephone wire women were prote 
dignantly that it was thoughtless 
family not to suppress the news unt 
after this important affair. Poor Mrs. | 
Weightingold, with one daughter entering 
society and another about to announce her ~ 
engagement to a peer! The party would ; 
be an utter failure, but, alas, most of the | 
women could not be present! Their hus- | 
bands simply would not permit it. Mr. . 
Murphy was away. Mrs. Murphy turned — 
from the receiver with gaze leveled on mine. | 
Both of us had the same thought at the 
same time. She questioned with her eyes, 
and I answered: “Yes, I’d go.”  - 

It was a wonderful opportunity for Mrs. 
Murphy to help save a situation. She was 
almost in society already, and popular with | 
the young men. : Strange to say, her per- 
petual amiability and vivacity had won for 
her an unexpected reputation. By New 
York society she was called witty! Mrs. 
Weightingold would appreciate having her | 
there this evening. She changed her 
make-up to one that converted her into a 
ghostly, distraught whiteness, and went. _ 

I stayed up for late tidings. Mrs. Mur- 
phy came home at one, triumphant. “My 
dear!’’—she threw the words at me—“ 
can never reproach myself. Mrs. Weight- 
ingold came herself out into the hall to 
greet me. She was the whitest thing I ever 
saw. She kissed me on the cheeks and said: 
‘Bessie, I knew you would not fail m 
It’s the first time any of the Four Hundred | 
has ever called me by my first name.” | 

Mrs. Murphy was in society. There was 
no doubt about that. What might have 
been an incidental triumph turned into a 
decisive victory. Mrs. Weightingold be 
came her champion. Following the exam- 
ple of this dictator, women of the Four. 
Hundred invited the newcomer to all of 
their small affairs. They said that she was” 
very “Western.” Beside themselves, she 

pe 


was indeed unaffected in manner. 1 
called, and then they got the hi ( 
dropping in. The young men made fre-_ 
quent visits. Mrs. Murphy, who wasbegin- 
ning to break under her long-sustained 
effort, took unto herself some of the ad- 
vantages of invalidism. She inaugurated | 
boudoir teas. Every afternoon people 
came. She received them with the 
graciousness, if not the wit, of Mad 
Pompadour, as she lay on a lace-t 
bed with pale-colored light down co 

Muriel came in to these teas oc 
She conversed with the grandes dan 
the young men without embarras 
The latter looked on her admiring!) 
she on them quite as a matter of co 
She was rather thought to be enga 
Lord Algy. Her mother kept gl 
impression that he was coming ove! 
them again. As for the American 
Muriel certainly seemed not to pre 
to another. She passed most of 


‘They Look New— 
But Why Don’t 
They Hurt?” 


ECAUSE the ‘‘breaking-in’’ is 
all left out of Educators! Un- 
like the old-fashioned, narrow, 

pointed, bone-bending shoes—sponsors 
for corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, flat-foot, etc. 
Slip into good-looking, long-wear- 
_ ing Educators and Nature will relieve 
- your feet of all miseries. 
Made for men, women and chil- 
dren. $1.35 to $5.50. 
Get a pair today and get this book— 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” 
_ Information by great specialists, Free. 
Write us for your copy now. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the All-America and Signet Shoes 
Sor Men and the Mayfair for Women 


| Fl Rice & Hutchins 


Blucher 
ucator 
for Boys 
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that I knew about in the drawing-room, 
chatting with girls on subjects dealing with 
dear knows what. She went about with 
girls a great deal; always, of course, at- 
tended by her maid, and in her own motor 
with her own chauffeur. She never went 
even to the elevator unattended. Even 
after she had begun going to a fashionable 
New York school she appeared to have an 
investigative mind. She had been inter- 
ested in public affairs, civic and social. I 
could not tell what interested her now. I 
was a little disappointed in Muriel. She 
did not seem to me to be holding up her 
own brilliant and clear-cut personality. 
She was getting a little affected. It is 
difficult to associate with artificiality per- 
petually without assuming its airs. 

Still, if not entirely simple, she was as 
yet very much of a child at heart. One 
afternoon, when four men and myself were 
sitting with Mrs. Murphy, she came in. 
She was very much excited about the way 
her horse was being managed in the horse 
shows, and she told her mother she wanted 
a jockey. Mrs. Murphy promised her one. 
Indeed, the older woman was delighted with 
the incident; she welcomed any occasion 
that allowed her to make a display of 
expenditure. 


Muriel had on her wraps, and she men- | 


tioned where she was going. Her maid was 
to take her in the motor to the residence of 
one of her smart girl friends. 

“Have you any money, dear?’’ asked 
Mrs. Murphy. 

“No,” answered Muriel, “‘and I need 
some.” 

“How much?” inquired her mother. 

“A dollar.” Muriel named the sum 
gravely. 

Everybody laughed, and Mrs. Murphy 
said: “‘Oh, you are such a dear child; take 
ten. She hasn’t the slightest idea about 
money.” Then she added: “Darling, 
mother’s going out in her motor at five- 
thirty. Why don’t you let me meet you 
and we'll go to Mrs. Snobsworthy’s for a 
little of her dance before dinner? ”’ 

Muriel stamped her foot and acted as if 
quite irritated. ‘“‘Oh, mother, I can’t be 
forever wasting my time on such fool 
things!” 

Everybody laughed again, and Mrs. 
Murphy giggled. “‘She does amuse me,” she 
commented; ‘she’s such a child.’’ Insig- 
nificant little incident, without particular 
value philosophically and of no bearing on 
the story. And yet asI sat there, watching 
them all laugh at the mere surface funni- 
ness of it, I thought how very little those 
two human beings understood each other, in 
spite of the fact that one of them had given 
life to the other. I am sure I did not under- 
stand the girl. She was conventional and 
rebellious by turns. 


The One Happy Period 


Mrs. Murphy soon discovered that she 
must have not only a town house and a 
country house but also a place for spending 
the autumns and a modest little retreat 
costing not over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in investment and twenty thousand 
dollars a year for upkeep, in which to se- 
clude oneself for a few weeks yearly while 
the spring marches up the land. She had 
taken a place for the summer, on the 
chance that Lord Algy might come there. 
The rental was six thousand dollars for two 
months. The rental for their hotel suite, 
pending such time as they should establish 
themselves in permanent quarters, was 
twenty thousand dollars a year. Mrs. 
Murphy’s costuming alone cost not less 
than thirty thousand dollars, The daily 
hospitality which she dispensed at her 
boudoir teas ran close on to eight thousand 
dollars a year. There was a perpetual 
stream of servants flowing into the rooms. 
Each guest ordered exactly what he wished. 

Mrs. Murphy, for one period in her life, 
was, I suppose, entirely happy. Her bou- 
doir teas brought her more real enjoy- 
ment than she had ever before known. I 
went round to see her sometimes in the 
mornings. She lay in bed, as Mrs. Trotter, 
Jr., used to do, but the activities round her 
exceeded any flurry that ever stirred in the 
Middle Western boudoir. There were al- 
ways one hotel maid and two private French 
maids diligently clearing away confusion. 
There was a secretary, whose chief business 
was to make out checks. There were two 
dogs to dispense hospitality and demand 
attention. There were packages arriving 
every fifteen minutes, and the telephone 
forever rang. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Atwater Kent Ignition is 
an investment in superior 
motor performance—in e€as- 
ier and pleasanter car con- 
trol and in battery protection. 

Built upon the simple and safe 
open-circuit principle, refined and 
developed by ten years of scien- 
tific research, the Atwater Kent 
System stands alone in its class, 
protected by basic patents and by 
the precision and quality of its 
workmanship. 

If you are a car owner send for 
interesting booklet and data re- 
garding the magneto replacement 
outfit or our special system for 
Ford cars. Either of these may be 
easily installed at a moderate cost 
and will work wonders on your car. 

If you are a dealer be sure that 
you have our latest descriptive 
matter, full ignition data and other 
selling helps. 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Works 
4948 Stenton Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REPAREDNESS—what a world of meaning in i 


this word! Our country is entering on an era of 
prosperity that is unprecedented. The demand for 
our goods has necessitated expansions in plants and 


7 


equipments that have broken all records. ree 
id i 
in this era of prosperity the automobile will assume 


i 


far greater importance than ever before and in this 


y. 
The Fisk Rubber Company plans to be an important 


f 
4 


factor. / / 


Reproduced from actual 
x, photographs taken at the 
_ Fisk Plant, Chicopee Falls 
_ Mass. 
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Fisk Preparedness is due not alone to this general 
\ prosperity but also to the growth in the demand for 

Risk Tires which hag been created by the policies 
\ adopted and the goods manufactured. 


wen y-nine acres of modern factory, where tires 
O} ly are ouilt, seventeen years of manufacturing ex- _ 
perience and more than 100 Direct Fisk Branches 
nae located ENeeclecuately to serve the whole country, 
it aS in the front rank of Commercial Preparedness. 
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EAUTIFY YOUR HOME : 
TO: YOUR: HEARTS DESIRE 


Much of the difference between an old 
home and a new one can be bridged by 
Acme Quality Finishes. Wouldn’t that 
upstairs room be more homey and cosy if it 
were done over in old rose or ivory? And 
it?s easy to transform a bathroom from a 
dingy, uninviting effect into a beautifully 
clean white and blue or any other color 
scheme your taste may decide. 


You can secure the most artistic results 
by using Acme Quality Finishes as outlined 
in the two books described below—results 
that will help to stimulate the finer sensibilities 
of all the family. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS &© FINISHES 


include a kind of paint for every household use. 
Acme Quality No-Lustre is an oil paint for walls 
that gives a flat, velvety, washable surface. Acme 
Quality Enamel, in either gloss or flat finish, will 
put new life into the woodwork. Acme Quality 
Varno-Lac varnishes and stains at the same time, 
reproducing the appearance of expensive woods. 
Our two books, ‘Home Decorating’ and ‘‘Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide,”’ tell all you want to know about how to paint 


and which paint to use. They are sent upon request—a post 
card with your name and address will bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a var- 
nish for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme Quality 
Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes and other metal or wood surface. 
These will cover many of the * touching-up”’ jobs. 


- 98 HAVE AN (. 
ACME QUALITY SHEL }y 


(Concluded from Page 41) 

At any rate, she made the teas even more 
attractive than they had been. Greater 
numbers of young men came to them than 
ever before. The hostess was almost in- 
toxicated with the exhilaration of life. 
Lord Algy had written that he was arriving 
in the fall. Mrs. Murphy was hinting at 
the engagement and planning an announce- 
ment dinner like Mrs. Weightingold’s. She 
had little paroxysms of fear at times that 
somebody might die on the great day. Her 
ambiuon was all but realized. 

Mrs. Murphy prolonged her stay in 
town until late spring and then to early 
summer. She went to garden parties like 
those in England, where the men wore high 
hats and low collars. They stuck out their 
chins and assumed an expression indicative 
that they had never entertained a thought. 
Muriel was a frequent companion of her 
mother. Mrs. Murphy kept saying signifi- 
cantly: “It is probably the last year I shall 
ever have her with me here in America and 
I cannot bear to break up our pleasant 
family life. Mr. Murphy can’t go away.” 


At length she did succeed in departing- 


for the family place in the Middle West. 

In the fall she returned for her great year. 
War had been declared, but nevertheless 
Lord Algy came over. The Murphys enter- 
tained him at their hotel. He kept saying 
that he was going home to fight; still, he 
seemed to imply that he wished first to 
marry Muriel. He was a nice, inefficient- 
looking young fellow himself, and he had an 
American friend who was a magnificent 
specimen of a slender, strong man. His 
name was Tom Wellington, and he was 
about thirty-three years old. 

Mother and daughter, with their two 
young aristocrats, went round together a 
great deal. Muriel seemed to acquiesce as 
tamely as a dove to her young lord’s em- 
bracing glances. Mrs. Murphy had her list 
all made out for the announcement dinner 
and notified her husband that he simply had 
to be present. She thought that it would 
come in about two weeks from a certain 
day, the event of which I shall outline. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Muriel came to her mother’s room and 
said she was going in her motor to Irene 
Potsworth’s. The two with their maids 
would attend dancing school, and continue 
thence to the Plaza for tea. 

“Why don’t you let me stop for you, 
darling, and we’ll go in your motor to the 
Preston’s tea dance? Lord Algy will come,” 
her mother suggested. Lord Algy and his 
friend were off somewhere in the early after- 
noon. 

Muriel agreed to this, and departed. 

At five o’clock Mrs. Murphy returned to 
the hotel without attending the party. 
She said in mystification: “‘ Muriel was not 
at the hotel. I had to walk home. Mrs. 
Watson dropped me at the Plaza in her 
motor, and I expected to find Muriel with 
hers.”” Mrs. Murphy was troubled. 

“She'll be along all right,’’ I answered; 


| and indeed presently she arrived. She 


came in with chin uplifted. We knew that 
something had come to pass. She did not 
keep us waiting. 

“T’m married,’ she announced. 

Mrs. Murphy looked almost pleased, in 
spite of the fact that it meant the sacrifice 
of her dinner dance. That could come any- 
way when the young people returned from 
their honeymoon. She started toward her 
daughter. Muriel warded her off with 
words: 

““T was married at three o’clock.”’ 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT ; 


(Continued from Page 27)* 


and I saw it was full of gold and silver. 
Just then somebody took me by the shoul- 
der and shook me and said: ‘You leave 
that alone! That’s mine!’ And that’s when 
I woke up and found you were shaking me. 
Now wasn’t that a crazy thing to dream? 
Bah!” says he. ‘‘Dreams are foolish. I tell 
you there’s nothing in dreams.” 

Jack got right up and started off. “‘Good- 
by,” says he. “I’ve got to be going.” He 
walked a ways, and then went back to the 
man on the bench, who was dozing again. 
“Look here,”’ says he—‘‘ about that dream: 
Had you ever seen a house like it before, 
with a little tower on the roof?”’ The other 
man yawned and shook his head. ‘And 
what kind of a dog was it, the one with the 
three legs?’”’ asked Jack. 

“Collie,” said the other man, more 
asleep than awake. 
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I could hear our hearts beating thickly. | 
I was afraid. Mrs. Murphy’s face took on 
a look of apprehension. She reached her 
arm toward the foot of the brass bed for _ 
support. Muriel did not seem to notice her, _ 
She stood in the middle of the room, tall, — 
magnificent and alone: " | 
“My husband is father’s secretary.” 
In the silence that followed it seemed _ 
terribly true. Why had we not always 
known it? How could we ever haye ex- — 
pected anything else? Had not every hint 
of her youth and her rebellious young 
womanhood prepared us for it? She was no 
daughter of the drawing-rooms—I had | 
always said it. This unheeded secretary 
wasa young man withafuture. Ihadheard | 
things about his progress from year to year. 
In vacations he had taken special courses, 
He was going to lay out cities! He had the 
chance to make for himself a very unusual | 
career. ; 
But there was no use in trying to tell — 
this to Mrs. Murphy now. The papers in — 
the street below were proclaiming that it 
was a mésalliance. This was one of the two 
misdeeds which the smart set would not | 
countenance. Mrs. Murphy said some- — 
thing about an annulment almost before 
the word ‘‘marriage”’ had been pronounced. 
Still, she realized that the mere mention 
of it was futile. Muriel was a determined 
young woman and she was over twenty-one. 
Mrs. Murphy was never one to waste 
much time in vain recriminations. Shesaid — 
she would like her motor. Her heart and | 
mind turned to Mr. Murphy. She would 
drive downtown to him. I telephoned for 
the machine and gave her the reply from 
the garage. Mr. Murphy had it. A 
I turned to Mrs. Murphy. She was sit- © 
ting on the bed where she had received at | 
her boudoir teas. Her cheeks were between 
her hands and she looked terribly old. It — 
came over me that she must be forty-eight. — 
All of her belated girlishness was now for- | 
ever gone. : 
Muriel stood tall and unyielding in the .. 
middle of the room. | 
“Will you receive Will, mamma? Heis | 
down in the corridor.” 
Mrs. Murphy evidently reflected that 
she might as well. Her expression softened _ 
for a moment. Then she said decidedly — 
“No!” She could not go so against her | 
nature, although she knew, even as I did, — 
that her course was run. 
England, her ultimate goal, lay bleeding | 
in war, and her daughter was married. 
Even with peace restored she could never — 
lift up her head in Europe. Her achieye- 
ments seemed to offer her no sustaining 
consolation or hope. Every one of them 
had been a step in taking her away farther 
from human things. Every one had carried 
its own reward of a vapid triumph and 
nothing more. i 
She was married to a big man, but was 
without a husband. As a sum total of 
service to mankind she had borne one 
beautiful daughter, and now this daughter 
was rendering her own service to mankind. 
She married for love a stalwart young man. 
Mrs. Murphy had taken such a one in her 
youth, and then had devoted herself to — 
directing the line toward decadence. Muriel 
had rescued it, however. She was helping to _ 
preserve the virility of America. | 
Looking far below at the crowds from her — 
hotel window, Mrs. Murphy could not see 
that life offered her any particular rewards _ 
for her long toil. 


(THE END) 


“Thanks,” said Jack, “and good-by | 
again. I’ve got to be going.” a. | 

He started home that night, begging his — 
meals on the way and sleeping wherever he ) 
could. New Haven, Hartford, Willimantic, ‘ 
Canterbury and then up here; that’s how 
he came, and it took him seven days. On 
the way he tried to figure out why they. d 
made him wait three years before they tol 
him. But he couldn’t tell and neither could 
I. Maybe they were trying him, and maybe ~ 
they wanted to give Frank Warren another 
chance. Anyhow, Jack came home. Hegot 
here about noon, just after I’d started for | 
Plainfield with a wagonload of peaches, and ; 
I’d taken Shep on the wagon for company. 
To tell you the truth, I never expected to 
see Jack again, not after that last postear 
he sent me. Well, sir, when he saw there | 
was nobody home he borrowed a shovel 


nd pick from that tool house you see over 
here, and up the hill he went and began to 
‘ig under the old apple tree that stood in 
ront of The Lighthouse. 


Vv 


OUNG man—continued the old woman 

—if you’ve never dug a deep hole in 
tony ground you’ve no idea of the work it 
;, especially when you’re digging among 
pots of a tree that’s two hundred years old. 
ack had been digging away about two 
ours when Deacon Bamford comes by 
rith his wife. Course they stopped and 
ranted to know how he was and what he 
ras doing, and one word led to another. 
‘hey were still a-talking when Ebner Bit- 
ood come along in his Concord runabout, 
nd he’d barely stopped when another 
uggy comes along with Irving Darbie in it 
n’ his eldest daughter. ; 

“Looks as if there’s been a wedding,” 
iys Jack, naturally wondering what all 
qese rigs meant. 

“There sure has,” says Ebner Bitgood. 

“Anybody I know?” asks Jack. 

“Frank Warren and Molly Deane,” says 
-ving Darbie without thinking. 

“What you calc’late to find when you get 
rough digging, Jack?’’ says Ebner Bit- 
ood; but they say Jack kept his back 
irned on ’em and went on digging. 

“Looking for a pot of money?” says 
‘eacon Bamford. 

“No telling,” says Jack, and he went on 
igging. But by that time he had turned 
art way round, kind of ashamed—he told 
e—for keeping his back turned on ’em so 
ng. They watched him dig a while and 
ww it was a long, slow job; and what with 
iriosity to see the end of it, and what with 
10wing he’d have to go at milking time 
id maybe miss something worth seeing, 
bner Bitgood couldn’t stand it any longer. 
e took off his coat and jumped down in 
ie hole. 

“Give me the pick,’’ says he. 

“Ebner,” says Jack, “if you’re helping 

e out of neighborliness, I’m much obliged 
id have done the same for you many a 
ne. But remember: Whatever I find be- 
ath this tree belongs to me and nobody 


“Jack,” says Ebner, ‘‘you needn’t have 
id that to me. What a man digs up on 
s own land belongs to him.”” They shook 
mds, man and man, and worked like a 
ir of beavers. 

Deacon Bamford, he watches for a while, 
id then he drives down the hill as fast as 
:darest. Pretty soon he comes back with 
‘other pick and shovel and an ax, and he 
” Irving Darbie begin digging too. 
“Where d’you think it is, Jack?” says 
oner Bitgood. 

“Tf it’s anywhere,” says Jack, “it’s right 
uare under the tree.” 

“Money?” whispers the deacon. 
“Gold,” whispers Jack. 

They went at it harder than ever then, 
Zging dirt and taking out rocks and chop- 
4g roots. Long toward half past four 
ey started lopping off the last root and 
e tree began to bend. Pretty soon it 
ted right over with its roots held out 
er the hole like a big, gnarled hand. Yes, 
', that’s just what it looked like—a big, 
arled hand. There had been five main 
ots that they’d cut off, and when the tree 
| over by the side of the hole the stumps 
those roots looked for all the world like 
ar great fingers and a thumb. 

While they worked they talked. 

pretty old tree,” says Deacon Bam- 


“Oldest apple tree in these parts,” says 
»ner Bitgood. ‘They say it was planted 
| the first Warren, and when he built this 
use there warn’t another house within 
enty miles.” 

“Old Cap’n Warren?” says Irving 


thie. : 
l Yes, sir, old Cap’n Warren. Settled 
“e in sixteen hundred and something.” 
‘I’ve heard my grandfather say he was 
irate,” 

“So Ive heard. Wore a cocked hat and 
‘ried a red scar on his face. But those 
| folks told funny tales.” 
ue Warren’s the only one left, I 


‘Yes, sir. He—listen!” 

Chey might well listen. Jack’s pick had 
Something hollow. They shoveled 

ay for all they were worth, and after a 

| ile they came to the top of a cedar chest 

| t was rotten with age. It was bounded 
h iron that had rusted through in places, 
l when Jack put the point of his pick 
ler the hinges the top came right off. 
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The box was stuffed with moldy old | ! 
Jack opened his knife and‘) ‘ 


leather bags. 
made a slit down one of the bags. It was 
full of gold coins, most of ’em about as 
big as a five-dollar goldpiece, some of ’em 
English and some of ’em French, but most 
of ’em Spanish. 

And packed in and out of the leather 
bags were skeins and braids of hair. 


vI 


ibe were still staring at each other— 
concluded the old woman—when they 
heard a rig turn in the yard. It was Frank 
Warren taking his bride home, and do you 
know what had made him late? He’d been 
taking his own mother to the poorhouse! 
Oh, mean—pizen mean—you’d better be- 
lieve he was! “‘Can’t have two women in 
one house,”’ he’d said; ‘‘and I haven’t been 
paying taxes all these years for nothing.” 

So he’d left his bride at the minister’s 
while he took his mother to the town farm. 
Nobody knew where he’d took her till later. 
The superintendent was out, so Frank had 
just left his mother on the porch and come 
away, and told her he’d send her some 
clothes round the next day—left her in a 
chair there, and she too feeble to get up and 
follow him. Coming home, he’d told his 
bride what he’d done, and if she ever had 
a spark of love for him it died out then and 
there. They say that when Frank Warren 
turned in at The Lighthouse, curious to see 
what was going on, his bride was pale as a 
sheet and was sitting as far away from him 
as ever she could get. 

Frank stopped his horse and got out and 
climbed up on the bank of dirt that had 
been thrown up round the hole. And there 
he stood, looking down in the hole at that 
cedar chest full of money. And there on 
the other side were the roots of that old 
apple tree like a big, gnarled hand held out 
against him as if it was saying: ‘‘This far 
you have gone, Frank Warren, but no far- 
ther!” 

“What you got down there?” he shouts. 

“What’s it look like?”’ Jack shouted 
back, and they say his voice trembled and 
he began to tremble too. 

“Looks like something that belongs to 
me!” shouted Frank Warren in his big, 
bossy way. 

“Well, you come down and git it—if you 
can!’’ shouts Jack, and he put his hands on 
his pick handle while Ebner Bitgood and 
Deacon Bamford tried to calm him. 

“Don’t you put yourself out, my boy,’ 
says the deacon. 

“This money’s yours, Jack,’’ says Ebner, 
“and we'll see you get it.” 

Frank Warren probably heard this. 
Anyway he started down into the hole. 
But the dirt he was standing on was full of 
little rocks and began to slip under his feet, 
and first thing they knew Frank Warren 
pitched forward, head first, and his neck 
caught in a crotch between the roots of 
that tree—the same tree his forebear had 
planted two hundred years before to mark 
the place where the money was buried. 


And there he swung over the hole, his | 


neck broke the same as I might break this 
twig—and here’s your friend come back 
with the gasoline. Remember now, you go 
back up this hill and take the road right 
opposite The Lighthouse. After that it’s 
a straight ride to Willimantic. You can’t 
miss it. 
vir 

ALFWAY up the hill I met a rig com- 

ing down. 
cousin looking at me in surprise. 

“Can you tell me if there’s a family 
round here named Warren?” J asked the 
old man in the rig. 

“Used to be,” he said. “Lived a good 
many years in that house top of the hill.” 

“Last one was Frank Warren?” I asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Died of consumption?” 

“No, sir, died of a broken neck.’’ The 
old man gave me a hard, bright look, re- 
minding me of an eagle with its head on one 
side. 

“Happened the day after he was mar- 
ried, didn’t it?” I persisted. 

‘“No, sir, happened the same day.” 

“Jack Bates married his widow?” 

‘He did.” 

“They live round here?” 

“No, sir, they moved to California soon 
after they were married.” 

I went on up the hill, and just before 
I turned to take the Willimantic road I 
stopped to look at The Lighthouse. In 
front of the house weeds were growing out 
of a pit; and by the side of the pit was the 
rotting trunk of an old apple tree. 
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I stopped the car, my | 
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Z fee a little Kellogg’s 
Toasted Bran Flakes 


every day—with your cereal or 
in bran bread—as a laxative 
food, It is pure bran— flaked 
and delicately processed. 

Prepared by the new method of Kel- 


logg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Look for this signature 


Toasted 


Portable Steel Buildings 


For economical, quickly erected portable garages, 
shops, field offices, etc., Kahn Pressed Steel Build- 
ings meet every requirement. They are durable and 


metal construction. Provided with steel sash and 
tile-like steel roof—all presenting a trim, pleasing 
appearance. First expense is only one. 

Get our free book explaining this new, easy method 
of steel construction, made with interchangeable pressed 
steel panels easily assembled by means of a simple lock- 
ing device. The only tool required is an ordinary hammer. 

Sections can be added to, or moved to new location 


and quickly re-erected; can be used over and over again, 
yet always rigid, fire-proof and water-tight. Made in 


standard sizes and shapes. Shipped complete , 


with sash, doors, etc., ready for erection. 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. P1. Youngstown, Ohio 


Selling agencies open in restricted territory. 
Y Splendid opportunity for live men. 

Address Department 

i 


Learn About the New Kahn 


Restaurant 


In a Great Hotel 


One of the many attractions of the 
Hotel Sherman is the COLLEGE INN, 
where Ice Skating Exhibitions originated. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath, two to four dollars. 


RANDOLPH ‘STREET AT CLARK 
The Center of the City’s Life 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 


The Nursery Needs Hylo 


Put baby to bed by the bright light of Hylo turned HY. 
Let him drift into sleep by Hylo turned LO. Use Hylo in 
every room where a LITTLE LIGHT is required. Turn 


~ TURN-DOWN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


For nursery, bath, bedrooms, 

kitchen, pantry, stairs and hall. 

Saves85 percentcurrent. Carbon 
and Mazda; also 32 volt Mazdafor battery. Sold by Lighting 
Companies, Electrical Dealers, Hardwareand Dept. Stores. 


Economical Electric Lamp Div. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
25 West Broadway New York 


Portable Steel 
Garage 


permanent—not to be confused with flimsy, light- = 
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Other Building Uses 

Contractors’ buildings, factory 
buildings, workshops, railroad 
buildings,workmen'scottages, 
hospitals, storage buildings, 
election booths, boat- 
houses, real estate offices, 
summer homes, etc., are 

readily constructed by this 

new method. Contents of 

building always protected 

against water and fire. 

Write for our new free book ex- 

plaining this construction and the 

many types of buildings to which 

it is adapted. 


The Stewart Phonograph will 
soon be in the homes of millions. 


It places within the reach 
of all, the latest and most up- 
to-date phonograph. 


It is the most compact 
phonograph on the market. Its 
construction is all metal—beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
nickel. It will harmonize with 
the furnishings of the finest 
homes. 


It plays disc records of all 
sizes—the largest and the 
smallest. 
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No other phonograph gives 
a finer or truer reproduction. 
It is natural, clear, and beautiful. 


It reproduces violin, band, 
organ, operatic or any popular 
selection with rich, perfect tones. 
No phonograph plays more life- 
like vocal or instrumental music. 


The Stewart Phonograph 
brings to every home—yours— 
the opportunity to enjoy the 
best of the world’s finest music 
at a price every family can 


afford. 
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At Last! A Beautiful, Practical 
Phonograph at $5—A Price 
Every Family Can Afford 


The Stewart is the phonograph 
the whole world has been waiting 
for. 

Its introduction marks a new era 
in the history of music. 

A practical phonograph at $5 is 
the achievement of the century. 

This gives to millions of people 
the first opportunity to hear and 
enjoy all of the world’s best music 
in their own homes. 

It plays all records—the highest 
priced and the lowest priced—six 
inch, ten inch and twelve inch sizes. 

Its reproduction is life-like, nat- 
ural, beautiful, melodious and rich. 

Play one in the same room with 
any other phonograph, and we defy 
anyone to tell the difference in the 
quality of music reproduced. 

With equal clearness and perfect 
reproduction the Stewart plays all 
famous operas; all the latest ‘“‘rags’’; 
all the humorous entertaining pieces; 
all the monologues; all the fine tenor, 
baritone and soprano selections; all 
the great thrilling band pieces. 


Stewart — A Famous Name 


Think what bully good times 
you can have with the Stewart 
Phonograph. Gather the family to- 
gether every evening. Invite your 
friends in. 


First play the latest catchy one- 
step. Then a thrilling march. Fol- 
low this up with some great operatic 
selection. Then a snappy fox trot. 
You can have parties and dances to 
your heart’s content. 


All for the modest sum of $5! 


The Stewart Phonograph gives 
you what you’ve longed for—a 
beautiful, practical phonograph, at 
a price well within the means of 
everyone. 


It places within the reach of all— 
fun, education, entertainment and 
enjoyment that heretofore many 
have not been able to afford. 


The Stewart Phonograph is new 
in design. Cylindrically shaped, 
beautifully proportioned, finished in 
dull black lacquer, the tone arm and 
trimmings in highly polished nickel, 


the Stewart is an ornament to the 
finest home. 


The Stewart Phonograph com- 
bines the latest and most improved 
features of phonograph construction. 


The motor is built to last for 
years. 


It is equal in design, workman- 
ship and quality to motors used in 
higher priced phonographs. It will 
play two records with one winding. 


It is well balanced and can be 
quickly wound with little effort. It 
is controlled by a novel brake located 
in a most convenient position. The 
speed control is the most quickly 
operated of any on the market. It 
responds to the slightest touch. 


Do not wait another day. Order 
a Stewart Phonograph at once and 
make up for all the fun and good 
times that you have missed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct—shipping charges 
prepaid. Use the coupon below. 


Use this coupon or write a letter. 


_ 


The name Stewart is already famous 
throughout the entire civilized world. 
Nearly every automobile is equipped 
with one or more Stewart products— 
the Stewart Speedometer, Stewart 
Vacuum System, Stewart Warning 
Signal, etc. 

Stewart products are built by the 


largest manufacturers of automobile 
accessories in the world. Ninety-five 
per cent. of all automobiles are equipped 
with Stewart products and we sin- 
cerely believe that in a very short time 
ninety-five per cent. of all the American 
homes will be enjoying a Stewart 
Phonograph. 


Coupon for Order 
30 Days’ Trial 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation 
323-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed please find $5 (currency, check, draft 
or money order) for which please ship me one Stewart 
Phonograph immediately (shipping charges prepaid). 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied with 
the phonograph at the end of thirty days I can 


Dealers Attention! 
To Phonograph, Music, Dry Goods, Hardware, 


Drug Dealers and Novelty Stores 


Here is a wonderful opportunity. 

The market for this $5 phonograph 
is unlimited. Millions of people will 
want this instrument tight away. 

We are making dealers a most at- 
tractive proposition which will make 


them a lot of money quick. Write at 
once. 


We want dealers of all kinds in every 
city and town in the country to sell 
Stewart Phonographs. 

No matter how small or how large 
your business, if you do a retail business 
of any kind, you can handle this new 
phonograph to advantage. _ 

Remember—a very attractive propo- 
sition to those who write immediately. 


return it (shipping charges collect) and get my 


money back immediately. 


Name 


Street Address 


City State 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation, 323-325-327-331-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A.- 
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“ll never let go of Campbell’s!” 


Of course not. Campbell’s is an inside pro- 
tection. 


Umbrellas and over-shoes are all right, but 
what you need most of all to fight the ele- 
ments is the warm-blooded vigorous health 
which comes from good food and good diges- 
tion. And right here is where you want 


ampbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


Rich with nourishment and delicious in fla- 
vor, this popular Campbell “kind” is the very 
best sort of a foundation for building up 
strength and vitality. 

We use for this soup selected ox tails of 
medium size—the best size for making soup. 
And we prepare them as carefully and daintily 
as it could be done in your own home kitchen. 

The meaty marrow sliced joints are combined 
with diced carrots and yellow turnips, barley, 
celery and parsley in a purée made from whole 
tomatoes, and flavored with adry Spanish sherry 
which we import especially for this purpose. 

Order a few cans of this whole- 
some soup from your grocer. Try it 
for dinner today, and see if it isn’t 
one of the most delightful and sat- 
isfying dishes you ever tasted. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


2] kinds 10c acan > 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE . 


(Continued from Page 7) 3 


Also our natural resources of every kind 
are many times greater than those of all the 
countries of Europe combined, exclusive of 
Russia. Still, with all these immense ad- 
vantages we too have slums in our cities; 
we too have a large and growing army of 
unemployed; we too have widespread and 
increasing poverty as a dark background 
to vast and ever-swelling fortunes; and 
worst of all, we have periods of business 
depression such as are never felt by the 
business men of France, Germany, Switzer- 
land or Canada. 

Does it not seem then that the ragged 
economic life of the masses, linked arm in 
arm with the enormous riches of the few, 
which prevail in some countries, as against 
a more general distribution of wealth, 
better living of the people and a larger gen- 
eral contentment enjoyed in other coun- 
tries, is not due to democracy on the 
one hand or autocracy on the other hand? 
Since the same good developments are seen 
both in countries that are said to be auto- 
cratic and in those that are democratic, 
while the same bad developments are ob- 
served in both autocratic and democratic 
countries, does it not appear that forms of 
government have been given too much 
weight in our analysis of the economic and 
social progress of peoples? 

What then is the cause of these antipodal 
conditions of the people in various coun- 
tries? Is it not to be found in different 
theories of life, and opposite practices, 
growing out of those antagonistic theo- 
ries? Is it not at bottom a difference in 
social and industrial ideals? If so, can we 
rationally expect to achieve first-class and 
lasting preparedness for war except upon 
a basis of methods of life which will work 
out the problems of peace with equal effi- 
ciency? 

Is not any worth-while preparation for 
war only a phase, an incident, a by-product 
of a fundamental state of mind which at- 
tacks and masters the ordinary work of 
normal times in patient and thoroughgoing 
fashion? And is not such mental, moral and 
physical discipline just what we need more 
than any other thing? Even in the military 
view must we not acquire these foundation 
habits of careful and ultimate thinking and 
acting? 

Of course we cannot put off getting 
ready for war, in case we decide upon pre- 
paredness at all, until we have built up 
solider and steadier economic, social and 
individual views of conduct and of life, for 
that will take a generation or two. Doubt- 
less military training would help it along if, 
as ought to be the case, such service in- 
cludes the learning of various trades and 
instruction in other useful pursuits, as well 
as that priceless discipline which teaches 
respect for authority—set up by our own 
votes; obedience to law—made by our 
own suffrages; and, above all, harmonious 


| codperation with others, which unites the 


strength of all to a common end for the 
good of all. 


An American Weakness 


But the point which I seek to make, and 
which I am using our loose thinking on 
military preparedness in order to make, is 
that, not only for the purposes of war but 
also and much more for the purposes of 
peace, we Americans must acquire a philos- 
ophy of everyday existence, the practice of 
which will enable us to get more out of life 
than we now get—more happiness, more 
contentment, and more of all those things 
which come of doing good and lasting work 
for good and lasting purposes. 

Perhaps we shall be irritated by this 
proposal. For it does not promise instant 
results and is not definite in the sense of 
tangible products instantaneously turned 
out. But is not this very objection a con- 
clusive argument that we should—nay, 
must—adopt these far-reaching if slow- 
working ideals? Our second President, 
John Adams, observed that, even at the 
very beginning of our government, our 
people were more interested in a quick deci- 
sion than in a sound one. All will agree 
that such a disposition was not entirely 
wise. 

. But have we greatly improved in that 
respect? Are not most of us more attracted 
by extreme, positive, emphatic statements, 
quickly spoken, than by more cautious and 
thoughtful opinions stated guardedly and 
in less haste? Are we not more disposed to 


listen to picturesque epithet than to heed 
patient reasoning, more influenced py — 
catchwords than by argument? And is ail __ 
this sensible? Does it denote a healthy | 
state of mind? Is that drum-thumping — 
knack of getting on the front page of news. 
papers the test of wisdom? If so, sensg- 
tionalism is statesmanship. But is jt? 
And what of the popular mental and moral 
condition that demands a fresh thrill every 
morning? 

Is it not possible that we have fed our- 
selves on extremes in thought and action — 
until the normal is distasteful to us? And 
is this propensity for epithets, catchwords, — 
exaggerated speech and hair-trigger action 
as productive of getting the truth and do- 
ing the right thing about it as argument, 
reasoning, moderation and patient research 
would be? 

It is, of course, hard to bring toourminds 
that we might better ourselves in any re 
spect or that we need to change or improve 
anything. It is an unwelcome task to — 
attempt to do so. For we are much like 
a spoiled child on whom wealth has been 
lavished so freely and who has had his — 
own way for so long a time, that he will 
listen to no facts if they are uncomfortable, 


The Road to Lasting Success 


One hundred and twenty-five years of | 
Fourth of July speeches, the tone of which © 
was fixed, as all students know, by the 
effect of the French Revolution on Amer- — 
ican thought, and our “ patriotic” literature — 
flowing from the same origin, have had 
much to do with this. At any rate, we are 
quite sure that our methods cannot be 
improved; and, at the very least, if we 
admit that anything ought to be done we 
wish it done right away. Our general feel- . 
ing was well stated two or three years ago 
by an eminent public man when he re- | 
marked that ‘“‘This country is a hell of a - 
success.” 

Let us concede this, for it is not the part 
of prudence to argue with our vanity. But 
can we not make it much more of a success — 
than this optimistic gentleman announced 
that it is? If so, how shall we go about it? 
Certainly not by a neurotic hop-skip-and- 
jump process of touching up this, that and — 
the other thing that for the moment catches — 
our eye, like a fluttering housewife dusting — 
a table and windowpane while the bread — 
burns in the oven. Not by working our- ' 
selves into a fever over some reform, which — 
we forget all about after our first burst of 
energy and let things go on as before. In- 
deed, it is not certain that our sudden frenzy 
for military preparedness will not languish 
and die with the flames of the world war that — 
produced our militant passion. } 

How often have we seen the luckless man 
who happened to be the machine mayor of » 
a city at a particular psychological moment 
hurled out of power and disgraced by an — 
enraged populace bent on cleaning up the | 
town, who, their ballots of vengeance cast, — 
suffered from civic weariness and reform 
forgetfulness while the machine resumed 
its business as usual. Our recent experience _ 
in a broader field is dotted with instances — 
of reform crusades which subside and melt" 
away beneath the hot sun of the sustained — 
effort. So it is not at all certain that, even 
if the present Congress passed a law for an 
adequate army and everybody thronged to. 
enlist, we should not be bored with it by 
next year’s maneuvers. ce 

We ought not to decide upon a military — 
policy unless we have thought it out care — 
fully and have reached the solid and 
permanent conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary for our welfare and safety; and 
then we ought to stick to it and keep at it — 
until we have the very best army and navy — 
we are capable of forming, with the requ — 
site ammunition, equipment and transpor- | 
tation facilities. is 

If we merely take it up in the “hurrah- 
boys” spirit and then drop it in a year 0 
two, we shall have wasted in the spurt 
hundreds of millions of dollars, an immense _ 
amount of energy, and, worst of all, have — 
confirmed ourselves in the habit of slattern = 
and hasty thinking and impulsive an 
fruitless acting. If such be our conduct | 
we shall be no better prepared for war— — 
peace—ten years from now than we are 
to-day. ‘ | 

Already there are signs that the question ie 
of military preparedness is to be made i 
“paramount issue” and not a nationa’| 
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Door Closer 
Shuts all outdoors out 


Ifonly for its comfort, the rest- 
ful quiet and freedom from slam- 
ming doors—you need this 
ingenious mechanical servant. 
The Yale Door Closer can be de- 
pended upon—it has no habit of 
forgetfulness. It will close your 
doors silently, wholly, and every 
time. Your hardware dealer 
will attach one on éria/. 

Yale Door Closers are made 

by the makers of Yale House 
: Hardware, Night Latches, 

Padlocks and Chain Blocks. 
Every Yale product has the 
name Yale on it. See the name 
Yale or you won’t get Yale. 
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This is a Yale cylinder 
Night Latch. Nothing else 
discourages a burglar as 
| quickly. Perfect re-enforce- 
{ ment for any doubtful lock. 


Tn ine rete 


Highest deco- 
| ration and me- 
‘| chanical excel- 
| lence combine 
to produce the 
artistic perfec- 
tion and utility 
of Yale House 
Hardware. 


Write for 
“A Word About 
Yale” 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
9E. 40thSt., NewYork 
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policy. If so, it is reasonably certain to be 
supplanted by another ‘“‘ paramount issue” 
at the very next election, which will mean 
that nothing at all has been determined. 
For it appears not to be our way perma- 
nently to settle an issue by adopting a pol- 
icy except when, rarely, economic necessity 
compels us to do so; but to employ each 
“paramount issue” as a sort of anodyne 
for the ‘paramount issue” with which we 
overstimulated ourselves at the preceding 
election. All of us remember several “‘par- 
amount issues’”’ promptly crowded from our 
minds by new ‘‘paramount issues.” 

_ Suppose preparedness is the “paramount 
issue” of the coming campaign and those 
who advocate it win or lose; and suppose 
that prohibition should be the “paramount 
issue” at the next election after this. In 
that case it is likely that if ‘ preparedness” 
loses this year it will be entirely forgotten 
two or four years hence in our excitement 
for or against prohibition; and if “pre- 
paredness”’ wins this year still the same 
result is probable and the Sixty-fifth or 
Sixty-sixth Congress would drop the extra 
military appropriation, because the coun- 
try would become tired of it and suddenly 
obsessed of economy. Our ancient friend, 
Economy—not real economy, but the 
stump speakers’ economy—always may be 
relied upon to relieve us when we weary of 
any “‘issue.”’ 

Does not this shiftlessness, this whimsi- 
cal and inconsistent thinking, this battle- 
dore and shuttlecock acting, so conspicuous 
in large public affairs, manifest itself all 
round us in the smaller things of daily life? 
Take two or three examples, to which each 
reader will be able to add others from his 
own observations: 

In a supposedly well-managed town, lo- 
cated in what is reputed to be the best- 
governed section of the country, there was 
last year, close by the residences, an im- 
mense open sink into which sewage flowed 
and collected to the depth of many feet. 
From this flies and mosquitoes carried dis- 
ease germs. Nothing had been done about 
it because citizens had not thought enough 
on the subject to act with power and unity. 
They lacked civic energy and coérdination. 
Desultory complaints had been made; but 
these came to nothing because the owners of 
property adjacent to this pit of sickness were 
“strong’’ with the local political organiza- 
tion and did not want to bear the expense 
of cleaning up. 


The Cheapness of Life 


Or take so simple a necessity of life as 
fuel. All who have traveled a little over 
our country are acquainted with many 
spots where enough timber every year falls 
to the ground or is ripe enough for cutting 
to supply firewood for the whole com- 
munity. Yet in general not a stick of it is 
touched even by the owner, who prefers to 
buy coal or wood already sawed, split and 
brought to his door. 

The other day a dependable journal in 
one of our great cities contained several 
columns of the results of its investigation 
of deaths from careless automobile driving. 
The total was shocking. This investigation 
proves that if the proportion is kept up 
throughout the country more Americans 
are destroyed every month by our own 
criminal negligence than were lost on all 
ships of belligerent nations on which our 
citizens took passage since the European 
war began. Yet it is safe to surmise that 
those who read the account in the paper 
forgot about it the next day and that no 
practical and permanent measures will be 
taken to stop it. 

While at the pier in Chicago, a great lake 
steamer capsized and hundreds of innocent 
men, women and children were drowned, 
not many months ago. But our excitement 
died out in a week or two. Not a year 
passes that news of a mine accident, killing 
a few score or a hundred miners, does not, 
adorn the valuable space of our newspapers 
for a day—only to be forgotten the next. 

Still another example is the killing of 
children—and much worse, their mental and 
physical ruin—in our factories, mills, mines 
and sweatshops. This peculiarly cold- 
blooded destruction of human life and cyni- 
cal creation of degeneracy is well known. 
But we will not pass a national law to stop 
it. Yet many want to go to war because a 
few of our citizens needlessly risked them- 
selves on ammunition ships during a re- 
morseless war among foreign nations, when 
they could have gone on neutral vessels— 
even on American ships from and to the 
same ports in perfect safety. 


End Excess Bicycle Expense 


Before we standardized the quality, the price and the guarantee of 
the Blue Streak, the bicycle tire market knew no such system. 

There were—and there are now—hundreds of brands selling 
from $3 to $5 per tire and even more. 

The brands are changed frequently. Perhaps you cannot buy 
the same one twice. 

Now, so far as Goodyear is concerned, that is ended. 

We have standardized the brand—it is the Goodyear Blue 
Streak Non-Skid, the best tire value, we believe, that is 
offered. 

We have standardized the price—it is $2.50 each, everywhere. 

We have standardized the guarantee—it provides you with a 
new tire free if the tire is defective. 

More than 7000 dealers handle Goodyear Blue Streaks. You 
can get these tires anywhere. 

Ask for them. Insist, if necessary. See that you get the hand- 
some Goodyear Blue Streak. And never pay more than the 
Blue Streak price for a bicycle tire. 

You can always tell the Goodyear by its beautiful white tread, 
with the Blue Streak on each side. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
(aa 
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Get this 
Book 


It tells you 
just how to 
paint, var- 
nish, stain or 
enamel all 
these sur- 
faces: 


Automobiles. 

Baby Carriages, Barns, 
Bath-Tubs, Beds, 
Benches, Blinds, Boats, 
Boilers, Brass, 
Brick, Buggies. 
Canvas Wall Coverings, 
Carriages, Ceilings, 
Chairs, Chandeliers, 
Chicken-Houses, Chim- 
neys, Clothes Posts, Con- 
crete, Corn-Cribs, Cup- 
boards. 

Desks, 
Doors. 

Fabrics, Farm Machinery, 
Fence- Posts, Fences, Fire 
Escapes, Floors, Flower 
Boxes, Foundation, Fur- 
naces, Furniture. 

Garages, Garden Seats, 
Gates, Grain Houses, 
Gutters and Drain 
Spouts. 

Harness, Hot Beds. 


Ironwork. 


Bookcases, 


Dog Kennels, 


Keene’s Cement, Ename! 
Finish for. 

Lattice Work, Lawn- 
Mowers. 
Pergolas, 
Plaster, 

Pumps. 


Radiators, 
Roofs. 
Screens, Sheds, Shelves, 
Shingles, Shutters, Siding, 
Sign-Boards, Silos, Sinks, 
Sleighs, Store-Fronts, 
Storm-Porches, Stove- 
Pipes, Stucco, Summer- 
Houses. 

Tables, Tools and Imple- 
ments. 

Wagons, Walls, Exterior; 
Weather Board, Wood 
Siding, Walls, Interior; 
Water-Tanks, Wind- 
mills, Woodwork, Exte- 
rior; Woodwork, Interior. 


Sherwin - Williams Insecti- 
cides and dozens of others. 


Picture Frames, 
Porch Furniture, 


Refrigerators, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 


523 Market St. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 


“With this book 

and Sherwin-Williams 

products you can get wonder- 

ful results with small painting 
jobs around the home.” 


The ‘‘ABC of Home Painting’’ was written 
by a practical painter and then rewritten for 
you. There is not a technical word in it— 
every detail is expressed in simple language 
and every step, from preparing the surface 
to applying the final coat, is simply and com- 
pletely covered. 


Read the index. It includes every surface 
around the home that requires paint, stain, 
varnish or enamel. If your floor needs renew- 
ing, look under ‘‘F,’”’ turn to the page given 
in the index and there you will find just how 
to treat the particular floor in which you are 
interested and so with every surface. 


These instructions have all been proved — 
actually worked out with Sherwin-Williams 
products, and these products should be used in 
order to make sure of getting the best results. 


This book should be in every home. Its 
use will add many dollars to the value of your 
property and it will enable you to take care of 
all the small painting jobs around the place 
which you might otherwise neglect. 


Send for your copy of this helpful book today. 


It is free. Use the coupon below. 


Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
Best dealers everywhere 


TEAR OFF—FILL IN—MAIL 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen — Send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘“The ABC of Home Painting’’ 


Name 


Street 
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Hundreds of facts like the above bring us 
face to face with ourselves. We find that, 
after all, our health, efficiency, comfort 
and even safety depend on character—on 
intellectual and moral ideals and discipline. 
To build these takes a long time, so had we 
not better begin at once? Would it not be 
well if, as a people, we fixed upon two or 
three fundamental principles of thought and 
action, and by teaching, suggestion and 
practice made them a part of the mental 
and spiritual growth of our children? 

We talk rather vaguely of American char- 


| acteristics, as, for instance, ‘‘American hu- 


” 


mor,” ‘‘American push,” and the like. 
Suppose we add to these admirable quali- 
ties that of thoroughness; and make it an 
American characteristic to master every 
subject we take up—to get to the bottom 
of anything we have to deal with. Thor- 
oughness would save us much trouble, pre- 
vent waste of time, substance and energy, 
and accomplish permanent results. 

And might it not help if we put some 
emphasis on duty and not all on rights? 

One hears the word ‘“‘duty”’ in Switzer- 
land and France much oftener than the 
word “‘rights”; yet this does not interfere 
with their ‘‘liberty,’”’ of which they have at 
least as much as we. In Canada there is 
thesame distinction. Indeed, if “duty” be 
thought of and performed, it will be found 
that ‘‘rights’”’ largely take care of them- 
selves. 

To this might be added a still more im- 
portant suggestion—the cultivation of the 
spiritual. But, since we are a practical peo- 
ple and do not perceive the business utility 
of a thing so apparently uncommercial, it 
might discourage us if we were asked to 
attend to this also. 


Shortsighted Commercial Policies 


Of course our young friend, Mr. Im- 
patience, will say that this is preaching, 
to practice which means long and toil- 
some thought without immediate visible re- 
sults—a process not relished by those who 
wish quick and easy returns. If this be our 
general attitude, then nothing but over- 
whelming national disaster will alter it and 
bring us to our senses. And it is by no 
means impossible that we will refuse to 
learn until taught by grim events—perhaps 
such schooling might not be a bad thing 
for us in the long run. 

If, however, we do not wish for the in- 
struction of defeat in peace and war, the 
organization of America must be com- 
menced at once and from bed rock. That 
means character. Everything worth while 
is not solely brick and stone, and railways 
and bank accounts, and armies and navies. 
Even in these material and necessary things 
intellectual and moral ideals have their 
place; and I have mentioned two that are 
as practical as they are fundamental. 

But are there no tangible and definite 
tasks to which we may set our impatient 
hands? Certainly, plenty of them! We 
can take the tariff out of politics, for one 
thing. This would clear away a good deal 
of rubbish through which American busi- 
ness is now forced to flounder. We could 
unify the regulation of our railways so that 
these arteries of national life would not be 
subject to the contradictory and puzzling 
control of several different sovereignties, as 
is now the case. This would simplify and 
cheapen transportation and increase rail- 
way efficiency. 

We could put in the place of our laws in 
restraint of business, scientific and up-to- 
date legislation that would give scope to 
American industrial organizing genius, just 
as other countries have done to their great 
advantage. We could substitute for the 
hobble with which our trade statutes now 
bind the legs of business the bridle of intel- 
ligent government regulation. This would 
take from American enterprise its heaviest 
load and, at the same time, relieve us of 


. business abuses not yet remedied by our 


ancient and moss-grown business laws— 
copied from English statutes, centuries old, 
which England herself long sincesupplanted 
by modern legislation. 

We could look after our foreign trade, 
which will be vital to us as soon as the 
European war ends. It is amazing that 
we are not bending every energy to this 
right now—astounding that we should not 
have been doing so from the moment 
European hostilities broke out. Our muni- 
tion trade is only temporary. At best it is 
a business stimulant, and a dangerous one 
from the economic viewpoint; for, when 
it ends, plants not adapted to the manu- 
facture of the products of peace must be 


curious fraternity between reckless dema- 
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reorganized or dismantled, wages mus 
reduced or men discharged or both, a 
business depression and labor troubles y 
be thus invited and probably will 
Why are we not establishing ours 
in foreign markets during this period 
competition is lowest? Great Bri 
though at war, is making no such m 
She is reéstablishing herself in South 
ican, Oriental and African trade, wh 
many years Germany has been s 
contesting her ancient commercial 
acy. The dispatches teem wit 
of Great Britain’s constant and 
attention to her export business, ani 
quite right and wise to doso. Yé 
neglecting this sound and lastin 
permanent future prosperity for te: 
present gain from war exports 
ent countries which will be our tra 
when peace is concluded. ae 
So when the war ends we shall 
selves in no better position in the 
which we could now be capturing 
when the war began. Here, then, is 
crete and solid matter to which w 
address our surplus intellect, if polit 
our concern over a foreign war betw 
tocracy and democracy leave us any 
energy for our own substantial afi 
We are at peace with all the wo 
we should trade with all the w 
tainly with all neutral nations. It 
our right and our duty to do so. — 
incredible that we should permit any p 
to forbid us to do so and actually 
from doing so. Yet exactly that is 
happening right now and has been h 
ing for a long time. : 
In this connection it is plain that n 
the most favorable opportunity we 
had or perhaps ever will have to resto. 
flag to the high seas. Now is the “ck 
of a lifetime” to build a merchant ma 
We could do that now more easi 
cheaply and with more returns thai 
could have done it before the war o1 
do it after the war. Everybody knows 
Why are we not about it then? Why 
not the necessary law passed long ago? 


The Need of Child Labor La 


This is an ideal time also to enact 
tional Child Labor statute. If there are 
men surely there is no need of overworkir 
children. Even from the business 
even from the military viewpoint—the 
servation of our human resources is nota | 
negligible consideration. Let usindulgein | 
no sentiment about it. Let us not - I 
humanity at all in the matter of chil i 
bor; although “‘humanity”’ is on the public | 
tongue a great deal of late. But, as prac- 
tical people, let us think only in terms of | 
our own material advantage. A National — 
Child Labor law is good, sound business. _ 
Also, it is excellent national policy. i 

Here are five or six subjects of national | 
legislation which could be attended to by 
the Congress now in session. er 

There can be little doubt that they would 
have been attended to before now if that 


ree ae 


gogy and greedy interests—a fraternity as 
unintentional as it is inevitable—had not 
blocked all effort at sound and modern — 
handling of these vital matters. Cae 

There are, of course, many other things 
that need to be done for the organization | 
of America, and that could be done without 
unreasonable difficulty or delay if only we 
would forget party politics for a year or two 
and get down to sensible work. ; 

As to military preparedness, whatever 
aids the organization of America helps that 
along. The army and navy do not stand on 
their own legs—they stand on the nations 
legs. Let us adopt a policy as to armed | 
preparedness—a settled national policy— 
and then maintain it steadily and work it 
out thoroughly. If an army at all, then the 
very best army, for its size, in the world; 
if a navy at all, then the very best and, also, 
emphatically the biggest navy afloat. But, 
by all means, let us coordinate these with 
the whole activities of the nation. 

Let us make preparedness for war 4 
branch of our preparedness for peace—an 
incident in the organization of America. aq 
And let us realize that the systematic at 
rangement of our national life begins with 
ideals and character. A people cannot be 
developed and a continent set in order Pe 
tween sunrise and sunset. So had we nob | 
better begin at once? Or shall we go on!” | 
our former and present shiftless, happy-80 | 
lucky manner? Will it require hard times — 
in peace and harsh experiences in war t0 — 
teach us discipline and sense? 
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he motorist who, when buying 
memibers that the bearing that lasts the 
‘ongest is the one having the least fric- 
‘tion, and so specifies New Departure 
Ball Bearings throughout, conserves his 
- investment by lessening depreciation of the 
ntire mechanism and obtaining a higher 


“’m Mighty Glad 
I Sent for This Book.” 


“Tve learned something important—and every man who is about to buy a motor 
car should read what I have read. 


“I never knew the Bearings of an automobile meant so much to the automobile owner. 


“Why, this information about New Departure Ball Bearings answers nearly every question I had 
decided to ask when [ bought my car. 


“One thing, I've discovered—a car is only as good as its Bearings whether you pay one thousand 
or five thousand for it. 


“Personally I've decided what I can afford to pay for my car, and every dollar I pay must count. 
And this book has proved to me beyond any doubt that the Bearings in a car decide its true 
value to the car owner. This book about 


has opened my eyes. Here is the inside story of ‘Low gas and oil consumption,” ‘How to get long life 
out of the car,’ ‘How to prevent waste of power,’ ‘How best to overcome shock and strain,’ ‘How tose- ; : eoreny eos 
cure smooth, easy riding qualities under all road conditions,’ and a lot of other interesting things besides. | hey may eome, with equal en 


vanishing pol: 
“Every car owner and every man who is going to buy a car should know these things. True, 
they’re technical, but here it is all told so simply a child could understand. 


“The New Departure Manufacturing Company has performed a valuable service to every man 
interested in Motor Cars. This booklet, ‘New Departure Ball Bearings and What They Mean 


to the Car Owner,’ is truly worth while. 
| “You can get it by return mail, by writing for it. Ask for booklet ‘A’.” 


New Departure Ball Bearings are made in three types and a wide range of sizes, thereby pro- 
viding a correct Bearing for any load or speed in any automobile or machine where friction 
occurs between rotating members. They are internationally standardized with reference to 
bore, diameter and width— can be used in replacement of Ball Bearings of any make. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Hartford, Connecticut Western Pane wera 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 


British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, : 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 


New Departure Single Row Type 


A highly perfected anti-friction Bearing for use 
where radial loads only are to be carried. 
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If it is important to retain high 
pressure and super-heat in 
pipe lines; to hold joints tight 
and leak-proof against the 
action of acids and chemicals 
—and engineers know that 
this is almost vital—then this 
story of Goodyearite is of 
first importance to every 
engineer. 


For Goodyearite is now recog- 
nized by America’s leading 
engineers as the most efh- 
cient packing the world pro- 
duces. 

In the boiler room, in the 
power plant, wherever you 
must deal with the problems 
of the conservation of en- 
ergy and the transmission 
of power—there you need 
Goodyearite. 

Goodyear Asbestos Sheet 
Packing began its battle 
four years ago. 

It has forged ahead with amaz- 
ing rapidity. 
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How Goodyearite Packing 
Has Won First Place 


Now we want users to know 
Goodyearite Asbestos Pack- 
ing by name when they 
use it. 

We are proud of its quality, 
its service—of the reputa- 
tion it has everywhere made 
for itself. 


We want you to recognize 
Goodyear Packing, that 
you always will be assured 
of Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear service. 

So when you next order pack- 
ing, ask for “Goodyearite.” 


Test Goodyearite under the 
most trying conditions in 
your plant. 

Use it in your flanges—it has 
withstood heat tests of 750 
degrees F. for two hours 
without crumbling or char- 
ring. 

Use it wherever it comes in 
contact with steam, with 
acids, with ammonia or 
other alkalis. 


Use it for flanges in high- 
pressure water lines. 


You will find that it is unusually 
durable. 


In belting, hose and valves, 
engineers have long held 
Goodyear in high esteem. 


And with Goodyearite in first 
place among _ packings, 
Goodyear supremacy is 
complete in the almost 
boundless industrial fields. 


Where pressures and tempera- 
tures are highest, where acids 
quickly eat away ordinary 
packings, it is costly to use 
any but the best. And it is 
in such work that Goodyear- 
ite has shown that it gives 
the longest service and costs 
least in the end. 


The reason, of course, is the 
Goodyear quality of Good- 
yearite. We pay a premium 
for extra-quality asbestos. 
Even so, we discard an aver- 
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age of 800 pounds per ton 
because the fibres are not as 
long or as strong as oul 
standard requires. 


Goodyearite is $1 a pound tc 
users everywhere. 


It comes in sheets 36 inches by 
36 inches, and 36 by 14 


inches, various thicknesses. 


If you doubt Goodyearite excel 
lence we will send yot 
enough, of the proper thick 
ness, to make a_ proof tes 
for yourself. 


Your verdict will be “Good 


yearite. 


Your regular supply ita 
should be able to furisl 
Goodyearite in any quan 
tity desired. If, howeve! 
you are unable to procut! 
it readily, write us and W 
will see that you are sup 
plied. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cc 
Akron, Ohio 


but he never got to the top again. Clint 
was mighty mournful over his loss, but he 
contended the dog was swimmin’ in the 
water under the oil just the same. An’ it’s 
not me to dispute him.” t 

This led to how the ducks came along in 
flocks, settled on the lakes of oil and dropped 

ut of sight. 
y “Oil's light,” suggests old Oil Boy as he 
tinkers with his tobacco. “It don’t hold 
things up like water does.” : 

“And getting mighty scarce on the hill,”’ 
you remark. 

“Heaps in the ground yet!’ he flashes, 
firing in the defense of old Spindle Top, his 
beloved. 

“Licking the bottom of the cup,’”’ you 
add tantalizingly. ~ 

d Oil Boy bristles. Once more he turns 
his smeary back upon you and gives you 
silent scorn. Spindle Top, his life-giver, 
peter out! Never! That wells now gurgle 
up their thirty-five barrels a day haltingly, 
to the coaxing of a humble, steam-turned 
pump, has nothing to do with it. 

‘Spindle Top’s likely to come back. He 
knows it; is sure of it. Every whiskered 
old fiend on the hill knows Spindle Top 
can come back. Maybe she won’t be as 
good as she used to be in those crazy first 
days! But who wants to go crazy again? 

Tell them at the old store—and the store 
has been there from the beginning—that 
she’s dwindling, dwindling, and slowly go- 
ng by the board, and—well, even in these 
atter years there’s been an occasional tak- 
ng off among the lessening population of 
chat inverted saucer. 

My friend and I walked across the two 
wundred and fifty acres of Spindle Top. 
Rusted pipes upthrust themselves every- 
vhere. Some parts of it might have been 
1 dumping ground for junk. Here and 
here were windowless, uninhabited shacks. 
n a few of these were dwellers, the men 
vho run the pumps. Some have wives; 
| few, children, we were told. Though we 
valked round for an hour at midday, in 
hat first hour there we noted that we did 
1ot see woman or child. We asked a man 
ve found with a hammer in his hand how 
nany inhabitants were on the hill. He 
nswered vaguely: 

_““Maybe a hundred; I dunno.” 

We asked another and he thought per- 
aps thirty or forty. The truth is that it’s 

changing population. Many of those who 
vatch the pumps come as wanderers, get 
little stake and move on—hunting for 
ew Spindle Tops in the newer oil fields. 

My friend, who got rich and went broke 
1 Spindle Top, and got rich and went broke 
gain trying to find another Spindle Top 
1 Oklahoma, pictured to me the scenes on 
ae golden hill in those days right after the 
iscovery. 


In the First Crazy Days 


“When the second well camein,” he said, 
proving the field, a thing happened such 
3no man can describe in words. Over- 
ight came five thousand people to live here! 
nother twenty-five thousand or thirty 
lousand arrived each morning to fight for 
foothold. These vanished with the night. 
ut they could not stay away when the 
im came up again. Lumber was plentiful. 
eaumont is in the heart of the yellow-pine 
rests. The railroad to Port Arthur passed 
itamileaway. Great gangs of carpenters 
peared. 

“Houses were banged together. Every 
te was movable. Men rented space on 
e treasured earth to let the house stand 
awhile. Then someone would want to 
‘ill under the house, and the house would 
snaked away. A city came into being 

the first forty-eight hours after the second 
isher was developed. The whole place 
oked like a street carnival. 

arloads of overalls were shipped in. 

en discarded their old, oil-soaked ones 
bought new. When these were oil- 
aked they threw them away and bought 
ain. Spray from the gushers ruined hats, 
| d some captain of industry shipped in a 
iole stock of out-of-date headgear, which 
‘s grabbed up in no time at fancy prices. 
keen was the demand for clean hats 
at finally all those available were put up 
ree and a hat went only to the highest 


er. 
“Fabulous prices were paid for styles 
‘seventy-six, shopworn and moth-eaten. 
ot-dog’ men set up their stands and were 
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SPINDLE TOP PETERS OUT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


almost mobbed by the hungry. Souvenir 
men invaded the camp. Man’s love for 
the picturesque led to the importation of 
bright buntings, but these soon were 
wrecks; the colors, wet with rain and oil, 
ran in splotches and the wind whipped them 
down. 

“Men set up boards on barrels and opened 
stores. 

“They sold shoestrings, jackknives, beer, 
dope, food—everything. 

‘‘Fakers, hawkers, gamblers, evil women, 
all were there—the inevitable camp follow- 
ers. I have seen a thousand derricks stand- 
ing so close together that you could walk 
across the field in any direction stepping 
from one to the other without putting foot 
upon the ground. One man paid one thou- 
sand dollars for a square foot of ground. 
His scheme was to put his well straight down 
in the middle of it. But those who owned 
the land round it wouldn’t let him put upa 
derrick. 

“Wells were as thick as stars in the sky. 
The whole Top was pierced like a pepper 
shaker. It was all cut up in squares—like 
a window screen is made of squares—and 
every square won a fortune or cost one. 
I guess a hundred men to-day are worth a 
million dollars who got their start at Spindle 
Top; thousands more are moderately rich.” 


The Heywoods’ Luck 


“Some are in Oklahoma, others down in 
Tampico, a few at Humble; and the rest, 
if their money lasted, are wildcatting still— 
looking for a new Spindle Top. Poverty 
is the only cure for the disease. And 1p 
though poor, feel the fever every now and 
then.” 

We wandered round. All was silent. 
The great, round, rough-board wheels of 
the pumps seemed to reel off time with the 
slow dignity of a grandfather’s clock. They 
work ceaselessly, almost mysteriously, al- 
ways after those last drops. Then we saw 
a child coming down a road. We knew it 
was a road because the grass was worn off. 
The child eyed us with the same curiosity 
the goats had shown. He moved by sus- 
piciously. V/hen he was past us his steps 
quickened. 

“Come; let us get out of here,” said my 
friend. “It makes me feel like—like I was 
in a graveyard!” 

Right here I wish to get into the record 
of Spindle Top the rise and spreading 
out of those two great hyphenated families 
of America. They are the Poland-Chinas 
and the Duroc-Jerseys. Also, there is the 
English branch, the Berkshires, and those 
whose lineage is of the Old South, the 
Tamworths. 

Their effulgence in Texas is largely due 
to the fact that a stock company happened 
to be in Beaumont on that great, particular 
January 10, 1901. Get me right. It was 
a company that had to deal with dramatic 
stock, and the company was billed at the 
old Crosby Theater all week. The hand- 
bills that had been printed were flaring. 
These people praised themselves highly, as 
tragedians do. 

Alba and Dewey Heywood were hero and 
villain of the great Heywood Dramatic 
Company, purveyors and traffickers in the 
Thespian art. They were big, handsome 
fellows and, above all, actors. They have 
never been able to figure out what caress 
of Destiny led them to Beaumont for that 
particular week. It was Thursday, about 
one-thirty o’clock, when the Lucas Gusher 
came in. The show broke up. The Hey- 
wood boys, like the Arabs, folded their 
tents and silently stole away; but they 
didn’t wait for the night. 

They telegraphed to some loyal connec- 
tion a most urgent plea. It was for five 
thousand dollars post-haste! Slam-bang! 
Now! They got it. 

Before the town had caught its breath or 
begun the real shake of its delirium they 
had a lease on ten acres of land in the heart 
of Spindle Top. It lay close by to that 
which made a millionaire out of old Gover- 
nor Hogg. But, though they left the stage, 
the Heywoods did not cease to act. They 
knew the value of dramatic effect. 

They bought broad hats, blue-flannel 
shirts, overalls, high-laced boots; and they 
reeked in oil. It dripped from them. They 
set the style onthe hill. It wasthe ambition 
of every oil-crazy man milling round on the 
prairie to look just like the Heywoods. They 
became leaders too; they got the greatest 


Get squarely on top of 
your delivery situation 


Light commercial cars are cutting 
down delivery costs in every industry. ‘ 
How about your own delivery problems? |. 
Wouldn’t you like the facts about light 
delivery for your business? 


BABCOCK BODIES 
7r FORD CARS 


put within your reach these sturdy, reliable light 
delivery cars that cost little to get and a great deal 
less to operate than any other kind of delivery. 

Babcock Bodies will save you money for three 
distinct reasons: 


Fit your business. The nine different types furnish 
every requirement in light transportation. You will save time 
and money by having the most efficient body for your particu- 
lar business. 


Quality at low cost. Babcock Bodies are built in thou- 
sand lots on the unit plan. In this way we can build better 
bodies for less money, and you get the benefit. Quantity pro- 
duction gives you the utmost quality at the lowest possible cost. 


Give maximum service. Babcock Bodies are strong 
and sturdy for year after year service — well designed — built 
of specially selected woods—open-hearth steel braces and 

| straps — quality material 
and thorough workman- 
ship throughout. You geta 
real dollars-and-cents value 
in maximum service and 
freedom from repairs. 


Why not talk this over with 
your Ford Dealer? In the mean- 
time mail us the coupon below 
Sor our illustrated booklet. 


FORD DEALERS 
If you have not received the 
full details of our sales proposi- 


iB : : 
fs 2) tion, write us. 


Please send me catalogue and prices of Babcock Bodies. 


Name 


Address 
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SAPPHIRE BALL 
FOR SOUND REPRODUCTION 
THE PATHE WAY 


TOCHANGE QO” 
WHEN PLAYING THE 
PATHE DISCS 


The Secret of the 


is in its perfect sound-reproduction without injury to the 
surface of PATHE Discs. The picture above tells the story. 
It shows the ordinary needle and the PATHE ROUND, 
SMOOTH, GENUINE, HIGHLY-POLISHED, PER- 
MANENT SAPPHIRE-BALL— both magnified. The 
Sapphire Ball is the PATHE method of duplicating the W 
original renditions of Pathé artists; it cannot injure or rip ' 
the surface of Pathé Discs. 4 
The PATHE SAPPHIRE travels over the PATHE record- 
grooves with an up-and-down, wavelike motion, catching i 
the music waves from 40 points of continual contact and 
bringing out the tone qualities in all their natural richness 
and volume. 


THE PATHE SAPPHIRE NEVER WEARS OUT 
AND NEVER HAS TO BE CHANGED 


Aside from this superior PATHE advantage 
when playing PATHE Discs, PATHE instru- 


ments are equipped to 


PLAY ALL DISC RECORDS 


4 
The many thousands of wonderful PATHE 
Discs comprise a repertory superior to any 
other and include selections recorded in 
every musical center of the world—a veritable 
treasury of 


ALL THE WORLD'S 
BEST MUSIC 


Many of the European artists, bands, story 
tellers, etc., record exclusively for PATH 
FRERES and therefore the PATHE Double- 
Discs afford Americans the first and only 
opportunity of hearing their renditions. 


(Others $15 to $300) 
Pathé Double-Discs 
65c to $2.50 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED TO DEALERS 
IN DISTRICTS WHERE WE ARE NOT REPRESENTED 


PATHE FRERES 


PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, U.S. A. 
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{ well that was ever developed in this, the 


greatest, richest; most intense oil field for 
its size in all the world. 

That day they left the stage forever. 
What business has a millionaire with paint 
and wig and paper dagger? Shakspere lost 
two who had been’ his most ardent dis- 
ciples; lost them in a mess of oil. But it 
was a great day for pigs! Alba Heywood, 
capitalist, Hog King of South Texas; is the 
gentleman who forgot his lines when Lucas 
Well slopped over on the green grass that 
grew thereabout. 

And shortly after it was Heywood Well 
Number Three that inundated the railroad 
and forced the trains to stop. Fate plays 
odd tricks with some men. Suppose the 
great Heywood Brothers’ Dramatic Com- 
pany, with its shipment of A-Number-One 
quality jokes, had been in Mudville that 
week? Answer: The Berkshire and Tam- 
worth families would have been a far longer 
time making name and fame for themselves 
in Texas. 

They say Alba Heywood is a bug on 
hogs. I have talked with him. He talked 
hogs. Hogs are the apple of his eye. He is 
convinced that a farmer without a hog has 
about as much chance for heaven as a cel- 
Juloid cat in.a coal-oil furnace. 

In these fifteen years of millionairing he 
has developed largely and loosely at. the 
equator. But his developing has been 
nothing to the fatty generation of his pigs. 

Spindle Top has always been a game. 
There’s a legend. No one seems to know if 
it is true. It likely is, for that was the 
spirit of the times. The legend is that, 
when land was a dollar an acre all through 
this level country, there once was a cow- 
man’s poker game. [Each white chip was 
good for one acre of land. 


How the Production Dwindles 


It is said that Spindle Top was raked in 
as part of a pot. That made a white chip 
worth three hundred thousand dollars, you 
see. That’s the price paid for bits of the 
hill, at least. 

Now, in the end, I am constrained to 
record, Spindle Top, which last summer 
had but four derricks left standing after 
the hurricane of August sixteenth was 
done with it, is giving the old Oil Boys 
cheer. One by one they have started again 
the pumps that the stormwind stilled. They 


| see only the wells that are living. The dead 


have passed their way. I have a time- 
scarred book with a blue cover. It bears 
no date, but was printed when Spindle Top 
was young. It lists eight hundred gushers. 
I could not swear that one of these per- 
sists. Almost all of the eight hundred must 
be dead, for most of these now pumping 
were born of more recent years. 

Then I turn to the records. I find that 
if there are 100 wells that can still give up 
oil—how little it is for each!—the recorded 
output would give 10.2 barrels a day for 
each, last October; that for a year ago for 
October would be, for each well, 16.59 bar- 
rels. In other words and to be exact, the 
entire field, in October, 1914, yielded 49,- 
728; in October, 1915, only 30,600 barrels. 
Production for November was 26,845 
barrels. In the olden days the Heywood 
Well alone belched, in a great stream more 
than twice the height of the tallest derrick, 
its 200,000 barrels a day. 

Then a single well poured forth more 
oil—six times more oil—every twenty-four 
hours than the whole field now gives up, 
under pumps, ina month. And as I think 
of these figures I see my old Oil Boy with 
the yellow-brown corncob pipein his mouth, 
and I say to him: 

“Ts Spindle Top coming back some 
dayne 

His eyes glow again with the light of 
love; and he says to me with great con- 
fidence and understanding: 

“Tf they go deeper! God knows what’s 
down there! Humble a’most petered out— 
a’most petered out—an’ they went deeper. 
Look at Humble!” 

I did, and saw that new-made crop of 
millionaires. Maybe, if they would go 
deeper at Spindle Top 

“Do you think they’ll go deeper?” he 
asks. ‘‘They ought to try it deeper, don’t 
youthink? Maybe she—wouldn’t—peter— 
out.” 

And in the fervor of his parting I found 
that he had left the imprint of those nails— 
the nails that had not been manicured 
in ages, and were thick and stiff and oil- 
yellowed—deep in the flesh of my hand. 
And there was a sparkle in his eye that was 
just a little bit too wet. 
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Gloved “hands” place Sterling pack- . 
ages in double boxes. 
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Gloved “hands” wrap the final Sterli 
box air-tight with paraffin paper. 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York — 
The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toro n 


Peppermint in Red Wrapper 
Cinnamon in Blue Wrapper 
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Inasmuch as 270,000 users of the ‘““ACOUS- | 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, without a penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirely at our risk, to accept a thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 


NO 


DEPOSIT REE EXPENSE 


All you need to do is to write saying that you ate 
deaf and will try the “ACOUSTICON." The trial 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges. A eae 
1 There is no good reason why every! 
WARNING! should not make as liberal a trial ane 
as we do, so do not send money for any instrument for 
deaf until you have tried it. d 
The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements anc” 
licated, SO | 
t, send for 


your free trial of the “‘ACOUST : 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


General Acoustic Co., 1301 Candler Bldg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


Novel Beaver Boarded bungalow at Elma, N. Y., 


designed for the Buffalo Valley Reaity Co. of Buf- 


falo by Green & Wicks, Architects. 


Living room in Elma bungalow. Note original 
treatment of Beaver Board and artistic effect. 
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Dining room in Elma bungalow. Timbers were 
Painted light green and Beaver Board a rich cream. 


The painted Beaver Board walls in this bedroom 
are completely sanitary as well as restful. 
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for Better Walls and Ceilings -supplanting lath,plaster. steel and wood 
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IF IT HASN'T THIS TRADE-MARK *% 
IT ISN’T BEAVER BOARD 
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LOOK FOR IT ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY PANEL 


Large or Small— 


Old or New 


BEAVER BOARD is the one standard building ma- 
terial for both new construction and remodeling that will 
give you the kind of walls and ceilings you want. 


Every consideration of convenience, economy, quick 
construction and durability urges its adoption by the 
man who wants to save time and who desires the ut- 
most in interior beauty and fitness. 


Observe the contrasts illustrated on this page. Beaver 
Board fits both types—and all that lie between. 


== $1,700 
Built in 30 Days 


A brand new bungalow idea. 
Planned by Green & Wicks— 
one of the foremost architec- 
tural firms in the country. 


Beaver Board was nailed to 
the outside of the studding and 
covered with novelty siding. 
The upright timbers (or studs) 
showing on the interior, with 
Beaver Board between them, 
were planed smooth and 
stained and the Beaver Board 
painted. 


Thus splendid, durable, heat 
and cold resisting walls were 
combined with great interior 
beauty. If you are thinking of 
building, write our Buffalo or 
Ottawa offices for free bunga- 
low suggestions. 


$20,000 2=—> 


A Marvel of Good Taste 


This beautiful country home 
shows superior taste in every 
detail. Nothing was tolerated 
unless it measured up to the 
highest standards of durability, 
utility and artistic excellence. 


Everything had to satisfy the 
expert judgment of Mr Rohr- 
heimer’s brother, Mr. Louis 
Rohrheimer, whose authority 
on such matters is expressed in 
the beautiful interior decora- 
tions and furnishings of the 
great Hotels Statler at Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Detroit. 


He selected Beaver Board in- 
stead of lath and plaster for the 
walls and ceilings becauss it of- 
fers the greatest opportunity 
for tasteful decoration. 


Sold by lumber, building material and hardware dealers. 


Look up the Beaver Board dealer or write our nearest office. 


Just a Word of Caution 


Be sure you get genuine puresprucewood-fibre Beaver Board with 
trade-mark on back of every panel. Beaver Board is surface-sealed 
and sized by patented process; protected back and front against 
weather changes; needs no priming coat; saves money in decoration. 


CCC COUPON nian 


MARK AND MAIL TODAY 
free sample and book describing any use listed below. 
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Homes Remodeling 


Beaver Black- 
board for schools, 
nurseries, sales 
offices, etc., ete. 


Offices | Bungalows 


Stores | Theatres 


Churches Porches — 
a BeaverBoard 
Clubs | Store Windows Tile for 


Garages Restaurants 


kitchens, lava- 
= tories, bath- 
Attics | Summer Cottages rooms, etc. 
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THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


United States: 500 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 700 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
Australia: 40 William Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
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Boston: 613 Oliver Building 
N. Y. City: 3751 Grand Central Terminal 
Philadelphia: 1122 Land Title Building 
Baltimore: 1034 Calvert Building 
Cleveland: 612 Williamson Building 
Detroit: 1015 Dime Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles: 530 Van Nuys Building 


Indianapolis: 523 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Chicago: 1304 Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis: 551 Plymouth Building 
Omaha: 1427 Woodmen of the World Bldg, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 303 R. A. Long Bldg. 
San Francisco: 521 Rialto Building 
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Country home’of Mr. Morris Rohrheimer, Cleve- 


land. Dercum & Beer, Architects. 


Beaver Board 


walls and ceilings throughout. 


Only Beaver Board walls could produce this strik- 
ing effect. Living room in Rohrheimer house. 


Note the setting which the Beaver Board walls 
give the well-chosen living room furnishings. 


Dining room in the Rohrheimer house. These 
walls and ceilings will never crack, chip or fall. 
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All the Wild Game 


Ring-Necked 


You Want Phtasant: | a 

: | First importe | 

OR many years we in America have spent much e ae : d | 

time bemoaning the disappearance of our feath- rom ae | 

ered game. But the fact that we have little game to 1881.Now being | 
shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own lack of \. bred in fairly 

initiative. We should have an abundance of game in . S, ] ange numbers ) 


the fields and on the market. We may obtain such an | LENSE \W\ 
abundance by creating a supply equal to the demand. : HAI S\\ 
This can be done by increasing nature’s output through 
game farming. And.moreover, the demand may be 
much greater than at present, and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to. make America the ANS Be 
greatest game producing country in the world. Ui NEN SWI) | 
lize it, and everyone will have more opportunities to in- \ 
dulge in field sports. There will be more shooting for 
all of us, whether or not we have access to a preserve, 
because game that is raised for sporting purposes can 
not be confined in any restricted area. Wherever game 
is intensively cultivated, we find improved shooting in 
all the surrounding territory. 

To anyone who has a small amount of land, game 
farming will prove profitable. The demand for eggs 
and for breeding stock is much greater than the supply, 
and will be for years to come. Pheasant eggs sell today 
at from $20 to $25 a hundred. Live birds bring from 
$5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game farming either 
provides sport, or profit from those who will pay for the 
sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying 
good hunting near home. 

To everyone who shoots, it brings increased pleasure 
afield. 

Game farming means an addition to our food supply 


that will be welcome to all. 
But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this space. 
Write for the book; ‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,”’ 
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which will be sent to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a ey Wo?" tg 
most interesting and informative manner. Fill out the coupon = 5 ie 
below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 5 i 
Game Breeding Department, Room 120 oe a 
HERCULES POWDER CO. Pe Ay 
Wilmington, Del. ‘ A 
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Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘SE. C.”’ Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 
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Game Breeding Department, Room 120 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for 
Profit and Pleasure. I am interested in game breeding from 
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WILD ORANGES mee 
(Continued from Page 23) a é@ 


breakfast.”” At the mention of Iscah 
,0las a slight shiver passed over her. 
; was what Woolfolk hoped for—a re- 
of her normal revulsion from her sur- 
\dings, from the past. 

Nicholas,’ he said sharply, contra- 
od by a faint dragging from the stair, 
dead.” 

[f you could only assure me of that,” 
replied wistfully. “If I could be sure 
he wasn’t in the next shadow I’d go 
ly Any other way it would be useless.”’ 
laid her hand over her heart. ‘‘I must 
him out of here My father did. 
lips trembled a little, but he said quite 
ly: ‘Don’t do that. Don’t touch my 


99? 


rhter. 
Your father was a singularly brave 
,” he assured her, rebelling against the 
on monotony of speech that had fallen 
1 them. “‘ Your mother too was brave,” 
smporized. He could, he decided, wait 
mnger. She must, if necessary, be car- 
away forcibly. It was a desperate 
ce—the least pressure might result in 
ermanent, jangling discord. Her waist, 
he saw, upon her pallid shoulder, was 
ficient covering against the wind and 
t. Looking about he discovered the 
ler, laid out for her father, crumpled on 
floor; and, with an arm about her, 
d it over her throat and breast. 

Now we’re away,” he declared in a 
d lightness. 

e resisted him for a moment, and then 
psed into his support. 

hn Woolfolk half led, half carried her 
the hall. His gaze searched the ob- 
ty of the stair; it wasempty; but from 
e came the sound of a heavy, dragging 


XV 


TSIDE she cowered pitifully from the 
iolent blast of the wind, the bound- 
stirred space. They made their way 
t the corner of the house, leaving be- 
the pale, glimmering rectangle of the 
ed window. In the thicket Woolfolk 
forced to proceed more slowly. Millie 
bled weakly over the rough way, ap- 
itly at the point of slipping to the 
nd. He felt a supreme relief when the 
sweep of the sea opened before him and 
ard emerged from the gloom. 
» halted for a moment, with his arm 
t Millie’s shoulders, facing his man. 
| in the dark he was conscious of Poul 
ard’s stalwart being, of his rocklike 
rity. 
was delayed,” he said finally, amazed 
e inadequacy of his words to express 
ressure of the past hours. Had they 
two or four? He had been totally un- 
‘ious of the passage of actual time. In 
lark house behind the orange grove 
ud lived through tormented eons, de- 
led into the depths beyond the meas- 
standard of Greenwich. Halvard said: 
es, sir.” 
e sound of a blundering progress rose 
the path behind them, the breaking of 
ches and the slipping of a heavy tread 
1e water-soaked ground. John Wool- 
with an oath, realized that it was 
olas, still animated by his fixed, ma- 
] idea. Millie Stope recognized the 
1, too, for she trembled abjectly on his 
He knew that she could support 
ore violence, and he turned to the dim, 
re-set figure before him. 
lalvard, it’s that fellow Nicholas. 
imsane—has a knife. Will you stop 
while I get Miss Stope into the tender. 
pretty well done.” He laid his hand 
ie other’s shoulder as he started im- 
ately forward. “T shall have to go on, 
ard, if anything unfortunate occurs,” 
id in a different voice. 
e sailor made no reply; but as Wool- 
irged Millie out over the wharf he saw 
ard throw himself upon a dark bulk 
broke from the wood. 
e tender was made fast fore and aft; 
getting down into the uneasy boat, 
folk reached up and lifted Millie bodily 
s side. She dropped in a still, white 
on the bottom. He unfastened the 
er and stood holding the tender close 
e wharf, with his head above its plat- 
Straining his gaze in the direction of 
ure struggle on land. 
could see nothing, and heard only an 
ional trampling of the underbrush. It 
ifficult to remain detached, give no as- 
ice, while Halvard encountered Iscah 
las. Yet with Millieina semi-collapse, 


. a 


and the bare possibility of Nicholas’ knifing 
them both, he felt that this was his only 
course. Halvard was an unusually power- 
ful, active man, and the other must have 
suffered from the stress of his long conflict 
in the hall. 

The thing terminated speedily. There 
was the sound of a heavy fall, a diminishing 
thrashing in the saw grass, and silence. An 
indistinguishable form advanced over the 
wharf, and Woolfolk prepared to shove the 
tender free. But it was Poul Halvard. He 
got, Woolfolk thought, down clumsily, and 
mechanically assumed his place at the oars. 
Woolfolk sat aft, with an arm about Millie 
Stope. The sailor said fretfully: 

“T stopped him. He was all pumped out. 
Missed his hand at first—the dark—a 
scratch.” 

He rested on the oars, fingering his 
shoulder. The tender swung dangerously 
near the corrugated rock of the shore, and 
Mechs sharply directed: ‘‘Keep way on 

er.” 

“Yes, sir,” Halvard replied, once more 
swinging into his short, efficient stroke. 
It was, however, less sure than usual; 
an oar missed its hold and skittered impo- 
tently over the water, drenching Woolfolk 
with a brief, cold spray. Again the bow of 
the tender dipped into the point of land 
they were rounding, and John Woolfolk 
spoke more abruptly than before. 

He was seriously alarmed about Millie. 
Her face was apathetic, almost blank, and 
her arms hung across his knee with no more 
response than a doll’s. He wondered des- 
perately if, as she had said, her spirit had 
perished; if the Millie Stope that had moved 
him so swiftly and tragically from his long 
indifference, his aversion to life, had gone, 
leaving him more hopelessly bereaved than 
before. The sudden extinction of Ellen’s 
life had been more supportable than Millie’s 
crouching dumbly at his feet. His arm un- 
consciously tightened about her, and she 
gazed up with a momentary, questioning 
flicker of her wide-opened eyes. He re- 
peated her name in a deep whisper, but her 
head fell forward loosely, and left him in 
racking doubt. 

Now he could see the shortly swaying 
riding light of the Gar. Halvard was pro- 
pelling them vigorously but erratically 
forward. At times he remuttered his decla- 
rations about the encounter with Nicholas. 
Stray words reached Woolfolk: 

“Stopped him—the cursed dark—a 
scratch.” 

He brought the tender awkwardly, with 
a grinding shock, alongside the ketch, and 
held the boats together while John Wool- 
folk shifted Millie to the deck. Woolfolk 
took her immediately into the cabin; where, 
lighting a swinging lamp, he placed her upon 
one of the prepared berths and endeavored 
to wrap her ina blanket. But, in a shudder- 
ing access of fear, she rose with outheld 
palms. 

“Nicholas!” she cried shrilly. ‘“‘There— 
at the door!” 

He sat beside her, restraining her convul- 
sive effort to cower in a far, dark angle of 
the cabin. 

“Nonsense!”” he told her brusquely. 
“You are on the Gar. You aresafe. In an 
hour you will be in a new world.” 

“With John Woolfolk?” 

“T am John Woolfolk.” 

“But he—you—left me.” 

“T am here,” he insisted with a tighten- 
ing of the heart. He rose, animated by an 
overwhelming necessity to get the ketch 
under way, to leave at once, forever, the 
invisible shore of the bay. He gently folded 
her again in the blanket, but she resisted 
him. ‘‘I’d rather stay up,’ she said with a 
sudden lucidity. “It’s nice here; I wanted 
to come before, but he wouldn’t let me.” 

A glimmer of hope swept over him as he 
mounted swiftly to the deck. 

“Get up the anchors,” he called; ‘‘reef 
down the jigger and put on a handful of 
inl oys 
: There was no immediate response, and 
he peered over the obscured deck in search 
of Halvard. The man rose slowly from a 
sitting posture by the main boom. “ Very 
good, sir,’ he replied in a forced tone. 

He disappeared forward, while Woolfolk, 
shutting the cabin door on the confusing 
illumination within, lit the binnacle lamp, 
bent over the engine, swiftly making con- 
nections and adjustments, and cranked the 
wheel with asharp, expert turn. The explo- 
sions settled into a dull, regular succession, 
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Broke Up the Corner Gang 


Carom or Pocket Billiards played at home gives 
boys a manly way to let loose their 40-horse 
energy. Jt keeps them off the street. 

In homes that have the ‘‘Baby Grand,’ the 
parents write us it’s solved the boy problem. 

Why don’t you learn to be a robust boy or 
girl again? One Brunswick Home Table brings 
33 royal games—and each one makes folks feel a 


year younger! 


BRUNSWICK 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” 


Home Billiard Tables 


This family of Brunswick 
Tables lead the world because 
they are scientifically built. 


Fast ever-level billiard beds, 
famous Monarch cushions—life, 
speed and accuracy of angle. 
Sizes and styles to fit all homes 
regardless of room. 


$27 Up—Pay 
10c a Day 
“Grand” and “ Baby Grand” 


Brunswicks are made of genuine 
San Domingo mahogany, with 
rich inlaid design. 

We can use these beautiful 
woods because we are building 
for thousands yearly, and quan- 
tity outputs cuts our factory 
cost way down. 

“Quick Demountable”’ Bruns- 
wicks can be set up anywhere in 


‘Baby Grand ’’ 
Combination Carom and Pocket 
Table with Accessory Drawer 
that holds full playing outfit, 
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a jiffy and easily taken down 
after play. 

“ Convertible’”’ Brunswicks are 
handsome library and dining 
tables that give you grown-up 
carom and pocket billiards, too. 


30-Day Trial 
Balls, Etc., Free! 


Yes, complete High-Class Play- 
ing Outfit included without extra 
cost— Balls, Cues, Rack, Mark- 
ers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 


Accept our home trial offer 
and let the table win every mem- 
ber of the family. Color-photos, 
low prices, and easy terms all 
shown in our handsome book— 
“ Billiards— The Home Magnet.” 
It's FREE. Lest you forget, 
mail the coupon now. 
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This Brings Billiard Book FREE! 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 31 E,623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free postpaid your color-photo book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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‘‘He that will refuse to take a pipe of 
tobacco among his fellows is accounted 
peevish and no good company’’— 

Wrote King James I of England, in 
1616, concerning Virginia tobacco. 


Give to Your Hospitality 
A “Virginian” Fragrance— 


ET your friends never lack for that most fascinating of 
all tobaccos—the sun-ripened “Virginia” of DUKE’S 
MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco. In it are the mildness, 
smoothness and aroma which three hundred years of 
continuous improvement in cultivation and curing gives to 
the choicest Virginia tobacco. 


There is a “liveliness,” too, in Virginia tobacco that, ac- 
cording to the more discriminating smokers, makes it su- 
perior even to Turkish. 


DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is a combination 
of the choicest honey-colored “Virginia” tobaccos, and 
our years of experience in gauging the taste of American 
smokers. 


We ask you to try it at our risk. We guarantee there is no better 
granulated tobacco made. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 
8 og. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


Tobacco Co: 


Liggett: Myers 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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and he coupled the propeller and slowly 
maneuvered the ketch up over the anchors, 
reducing the strain on the hawsers and 
allowing Halvard to get in the slack. He 
waited impatiently for the sailor’s ery of all 
clear, and demanded the cause of the delay. 

“The bight slipped,” the other called in 
a muffled, angry voice. ‘‘One’s clear now,” 
he added. “Bring her up again.” The 
ketch forged ahead, but the wait was longer 
than before. ‘‘Caught,’’ Halvard’s voice 
drifted thinly aft; ‘‘coral ledge.”’ Wool- 
folk held the Gar stationary until the sailor 
cried weakly: ‘“‘Anchors up.” 

They moved imperceptibly through the 
dark, into the greater force of the wind be- 
yond the point. The dull roar of the breaking 
surf ahead grew louder. Halvard should 
have had the jib up and been aft at the jig- 
ger, but he failed to appear. John Woolfolk 
wondered, in a mounting impatience, what 
was the matter with the man. Finally an 
obscure form passed him and hung over the 
housed sail, stripping its cover and remoy- 
ing thestops. Thesudden thought of a dis- 
concerting possibility banished Woolfolk’s 
annoyance. “‘Halvard,’’ he demanded, “‘did 
Nicholas knife you?” 

““A seratch,” the other stubbornly reiter- 
ated. ‘‘I’ll tie it up later. No time now— 
I stopped him permanent.”’ 

The jigger, reefed to a mere irregular 
patch, rose with a jerk, and the ketch rap- 
idly left the protection of the shore. She 
dipped sharply and, flattened over by a 
violent ball of wind, buried her rail in the 
black, swinging water, and there was a 
small crash of breaking china from within. 
The wind appeared to sweep high up in 
empty space and occasionally descend to 
deal the yacht a staggering blow. The bar, 
directly ahead—as Halvard had earlier 
pointed out—was now covered with the 
smother of a lowering tide. The pass, the 
other had discovered, too, had filled. It was 
charted at four feet, the Gar drew a full 
three, and Woolfolk knew that there must 
be no error, no uncertainty, in running out. 

Halvard was so long in stowing away the 
jigger shears that Woolfolk turned to make 
sure that the sailor had not been swept 
from the deck. The ‘‘scratch,”’ he was cer- 
tain, was deeper than the other admitted. 
When they were safely at sea he would in- 
sist upon an examination. 

The subject of this consideration fell 
rather than stepped into the cockpit, and 
stood rocked by the motion of the swells, 
clinging to the cabin’s edge. Woolfolk 
shifted the engine to its highest speed, and 
they were driving through the tempestuous 
dark on to the bar. He was now confronted 
by the necessity for an immediate decision. 
Halvard or himself would have to stand 
forward, clinging precariously to a stay, 
and repeatedly sound the depth of the shal- 
lowing water as they felt their way out to 
sea. He gazed anxiously at the dark bulk 
before him, and saw that the sailor had lost 
his staunchness of outline, his aspect of in- 
vincible determination. 

“‘Halvard,’”’ he demanded again sharply, 
“this is no time for pretense. How are 
you?”’ 

“All right,’” the other repeated desper- 
ately, through clenched teeth. “‘I’ve—I’ve 
taken knives from men _ before—on. the 
docks at Stockholm. I missed his hand at 
first—it was the night.” 

The cabin door swung open, and a sud- 
den lurch flung Millie Stope against the 
wheel. Woolfolk caught and held her until 
the wave rolled by. She was ridden by ter- 
ror, and held abjectly to the rail while the 
next ‘swell lifted them upward. He at- 
tempted to urge her back to the protection 
of the cabin, but she resisted with such a 
convulsive determination that he relin- 
quished the effort and enveloped her in his 
glistening oilskin. 

This had consumed a perilous amount of 
time; and, swiftly decisive, he commanded 
Halvard to take the wheel. He swung him- 
self to the deck and secured the long sound- 
ing pole. He could see ahead on either side 
the dim white bars forming and dissolving, 
and called to the man at the wheel: 

““Markthebreakers! Fetch her between.” 

On the bow, leaning out over the surging 
tide, he drove the sounding pole forward 
and down, but it floated back free. They 
were not yet on the bar. The ketch heeled 
until the black plain of water rose above his 
knees, driving at him with a deceitful force, 
sinking back slowly as the yacht straight- 
ened buoyantly. He again sounded, the 
pole struck bottom, and he cried: 


The infuriated beating of the waves on 
the obstruction drawn across their path 
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drowned his voice, and he shouted the mark | 
once more. Then, after another sounding: | 
oe and vine 4 2 
e yacht fell away dangerous] | 
a heavy, diagonal blow; she fe | 
moment, rolling like a log, and then slowly. 
regained her way. Woolfolk’s apprehension 
increased. It would, perhaps, have been | 
better if they had delayed, to examine Hal- 
vard’s injury. The man had insisted that it 
was of no moment, and John Woolfolk had 
been driven by a consuming desire to leaye — 
the miasmatic shore. He swung the pole | 
forward and cried: Fag 
aoe anda palie ; | 
e water was shoaling rapidly. The 
breaking waves on the port aad eS i 
hissed by with lightning rapidity. The 
ketch veered again, shipped a crushing 
weight of water, and responded more 
than before to a tardy pressure of t 
der. The greatest peril, John W 
knew, lay directly before them. He; 
from the action of the ketch that 
was steering uncertainly, and that 
moment the Gar might strike and 
too far for recovery, when she could not liye 
in the pounding surf. aa 
“Four and one,” he cried hoarsely. An 
then immediately after: “Four.” 
Chance had been against him from the 


' 
i 


smother of water, to the Gar reeling : 
forward under an impotent hand. 
yacht was behaving heroically;~ 
ketch could have lived so long, 
so gallantly to a wavering wheel. 

“Three and three,” he shouted above 
combined stridor of wind and sea. _ 

The next minute would witness their 
passage or a helpless hulk beating to pie 
on the bar, with three human fragm 


whirling under the crushing masses of wate 
floating, perhaps, with the dawn into 
tranquillity of the bay. i 
“Three and a half,’’ he cried monoto- 
nously. | 
The Gar trembled like a wounded and 
dull animal. The solid seas were reaching | 
hungrily over Woolfolk’s legs. A sudden ~ 
stolidity possessed him. He thrust the pole | 
out deliberately, skillfully: ig | 
““Three and a quarter.” pie. | 
A lower sounding would mean the end. | 
He paused for a moment, his dripping face 
turned to the far stars, his lips moved in 
silent, unformulated aspirations—Halvard | 
and himself, in the sea that had been their - 


home; but Millie was so fragile! He made | 


i, 


the sounding precisely, between the heay- 
ing swells, and marked the pole instar tly | 
driven backward by their swinging flight. | 
“Three and a half.” His voice held a 
new, uncontrollable quiver. He sounded ; 
again immediately: ‘And three-quarters.” 
They had passed the bar. 4 if 
XVI | 

i 


i 


[ 
A CLADNESS like the white flare of 
burning powder swept over him, a k 
then he became conscious of other, minor 
sensations—his head ached intolerably from 
the fall down the stair, and a grinding pain 
shot through his shoulder, lodged in his torn 
lower arm at the slightest movement, He 
slipped the sounding pole into its loops 
on the cabin and hastily made his way alt’ 
to the relief of Poul Halvard. aa 
The sailor was nowhere visible; but, m 
an intermittent, reddish light that faded 
and swelled as the cabin door swung open 
and shut, Woolfolk saw a white figure cling- 
ing to the wheel— Millie. ee ee 
Instantly his hands replaced hers on the) 
spokes and, as if with a palpable sigh of re- F 
lief, the Gar steadied to her course. Millie 
Sere clung to the deck rail, sobbing with 
exhaustion. sg 
““He’s—he’s dead!” she exclaimed, pee 
tween her racking inspirations. She pomte | 
! 


| 


to the floor of the cockpit, and there, sliding 
grotesquely with the motion of the Spare) 
was Poul Halvard. An arm was flung ou 4 
as if in ward against the ketch’s sid 4 Po 
it crumpled, the body hit heavily, a han | 
seemed to clutch at the boards it had 80) 
often and thoroughly swabbed, but) 
avail. The face momentarily turn di 
ward; it was haggard beyond expression, ane) 
bore stamped upon it, in lines th i 
bled those of old age, the agoniz 
against the inevitable last treache 
“When ”” John Woolfolk st 
sheer, leaden amaze. ‘ 
(Concluded on Page 61) 
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\— the biggest annual national event 
in the world of motorcycles! 


¢ 


HE day on which the wigwams of over 

2800 dealers—all over the United States 

—will be the gathering places of present 
and future Indian riders, on edge to get their 
first personal view of the 1916 models of 
the Indian. 


@_ And what a treat is in store for them when they 
first see the New Indian Powerplus Motor with new 
ideals of power, silence, endurance, cleanliness, acces- 
sibility, speed! Everybody is talking 


UJWERPLUS 


AND THE NEW INDIAN FEATHERWEIGHT 
AND NEW INDIAN BICYCLES 


@ How the old timers will examine the Powerplus 
-makeup and marvel at its completeness, its ability to 
purr sweetly and silently to the tune of 70 miles an 
hour right out of the crate it’s shipped in! 


q How the new riders will enjoy the simple, efficient 
little Featherweight model! 


@. How the youngsters will admire the trim, red 
Indian Bicycles ! 


@ Make an Indian showroom your head- @ See the-1916 Powerplus models your- 


quarters on Washington’s Birthday. 


@ Get in touch with the Indian riders of 
your community. Listen to them swap 
Indian experiences. Let them tell you 
how the Indian has stood by them year 
after year on the road—and why they 
consider it the first choice machine from 
every performing, mechanical and eco- 
nomical angle. 


for it. 


self—go over them with one of the ex- 
perts who can tell you its big points, its 


honest values. 
-@ Don’t neglect your Indian education. 


@ Doors open from the time you get up until you 
get ready to turn in. Stay as long as you like— 
you'll find something doing every minute. 

@ Indian Day is always the greatest “get-together” 
event of the year for motorcycle enthusiasts... It’ll 
be bigger than ever this year. Wholesome fun, 
instruction, souvenirs. 


Remember the Date— February 22 


Your local dealer’s announcement will appear in the newspapers. Watch 
He'll probably have something special. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 701 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


1916 Catalogue Ready. For Canadian Edition, write Canadian Branch, 12-14 Mercer St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Weather Today 


RAIN 
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February 19, 1916 


Circulation 


1,900,000 Copies 


VOL. I.—No. 2. 


EVERYWHERE—FEBRUARY 17, 1916. 


PRICE 10 CENTS A CAN 


3,000,000 FOR PREPAREDNESS 


READY FOR OLD 
ENEMY WET FEET 


People All Over the 
Country Are Water- 
proofing Their Shoes 
With Dri-Foot 


The ancient philosopher who 
insisted that heat traveled 
faster than cold because 
you can catch cold, knew 
what he was talking about. 

Catching cold is the easi- 
est thing that people do. 
Give them a pair of wet feet 
and the chase is over in a 
minute. Cold is a universal 
ill. It’s a serious thing in 
itself, and frequently it is 
the forerunner of more seri- 
ous things. 

Colds do not just happen. 
They have a cause, and the 
most frequent cause is wet 
feet. 


How to Avoid Wet Feet 


Shoes are a_ protection 
against many discomforts, 
but not against water or 
even dampness. 

This is the difficulty that 
Dri-Foot solves. It is a 
waterproof dressing for 
shoes. But it is not a coat- 
ing that spreads over the 
surface like a shellac. It is 
a penetrating, softening, pre- 
serving waterproofing. 

Three million people used 
Dri-Foot on their shoes last 
year, and thousands more 
are learning about it every 
dav. Once you try it you will 
never want to be without it. 


What’s the Matter with Rubbers? 


Nothing, if you like rubbers; 
nothing, if you and your 
rubbers and a rain happen 
to all get together at the 
same time; nothing, if you 


can remember to put them: 


on or are willing to take that 
trouble. 

The virtue of Dri-Foot is 
that after you put it on your 
shoes you can forget it. 
Your shoes look the same 
and polish just as well as 
ever. But the very minute 
you step out in the rain, or 
travel through melting snow, 
or step off the curb into a 
puddle, then you realize the 
eficiency of Dri-Foot. No 
water gets through, not even 
dampness. You are not 
chilled; you do not catch 


Dri-Foot 


Little Willie discovers a can of* 


Wilhes Ma is horrified 
him playing in the we 


to fing “Why Willie your fect are 
t 


perfectly dry” 


Ma,.Pa and Willie all use 
Dri-Foot now 


cold; you have no discom- 
fort whatever. Your feet 
are dry as toast. 


Waterproof Shoes For 
10 Cents 


A to-cent can of Dri-Foot 
will waterproof one pair .of 
shoes. This waterproofing 
will last two months ‘under 
normal conditions. It takes 
but a few minutes to apply 
it. Then you are ready for 
a very comfortable season of 
freedom from wet feet, inde- 
pendent of the weather and 


immune from all the ills 
that wet feet invariably 
bring. 


HOW TO GET DRI-FOOT 


Now Sold in Stores All Over the 


Country 


Ask for Dri-Foot at any 
good shoe, drug, grocery or 
hardware store. It comes in 
both ten and twenty-five 
cent cans. The  ten-cent 
size is carried by many 5 
and 10-cent stores. If you 
have any difficulty in get- 
ting Dri-Foot in your local- 
ity, send us your name and 
address with-the name of 
your most convenient dealer 
and we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. For to 
cents in stamps we will send 
you a trial can containing 
enough Dri-Foot to water- 
proof your shoes for two 
months. 


Dri-F oot Prices 
for ith 
1 Oc. enctish rio. Water: 


proof a pair of shoes for 
two months. 


for a can with 
enough to water- 


25c. 


proof a pair of shoes for six 
months. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


GRIP EPIDEMIC IS 
SPREADING RAPIDLY 


Dri-Foot Recommended as 
a Means of Prevention 


The epidemic of grip is 
spreading all over the coun- 
try. It began to assume 
serious proportions just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, 
and now many cities, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
are reporting alarming in- 
creases in the number of 
cases. 

Doctors say that, as in 
most forms of illness, the 
best of all cures is preven- 
tion. They recommend 
plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise. Sleep with the win- 
dow open. Avoid crowded 
places. In rainy, slushy 
weather be careful to keep 


FOOTNOTES 


When it pours, Dri-Foot scores. 


Wet street, dry feet—that’s the 
Dri-Foot story. 


A pair of dry feet is a hard pair 
to beat—for comfort. 


A sudden rain never catches Dri- 
Foot off its guard. 


For health insurance Dri-Foot is 
the best policy. 


You cannot choose your weather, 
but you can weatherproof your shoes. 


The proverbial rainy day never 
finds a Dri-Foot user unprepared. 


A Dri-Foot toast: ‘‘Here’s to 
your good health and long life to 
your shoes.’’ 


> Twas an angry old woman who 
lived in that shoe 

When it rained and the uppers 
began to leak through, 

But ever since Dri-Foot has treated 
the leather 

Both she and her children sleep 
snug in all weather. 


your feet dry. The safest 
and surest way to do this is 
to treat all your shoes with 
Dri-Foot, the 
proofing. 


CARLOADS OF DRI-FOOT 


Big Shipments to Pacific Coast 
Continue 


Another carload shipment 
of Dri-Foot is on the way to 
the Pacific Coast, where the 
demand for this waterproof 
shoe dressing is increasing 
at a phenomenal rate. This. 
is the second carload ship- 
ment to leave within a 
month. 


shoe-water-_ 


ALL SPALDING STORES 
NOW SELL DRI-FOOT 


‘Big Sporting Goods Firm 


Tests and Approves It 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
the well-known _ sporting 
goods firm, after carefully 
testing Dri-Foot, have 
placed it on sale in all their 
-branch stores throughout 
the country. This endorse- 
ment by the world’s leading 
dealers in athletic goods 1s 
convincing evidence of the 
value of Dri-Foot. 
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Its always fair weather 


| with Dri-foot in the leather” 


Dri-Foot ends once and for all the danger and 


discomfort of wet feet. 
waterproof. 


cans. 
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Softens all kinds of 
leather and makes it wear longer. 
Easy to apply. Sold in 10 and 25-cent 
Buy it at any good shoe, drug, 
grocery, hardware, or 5 and 10-cent 
store, or send us 10 cents for trial can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg,N. J. 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 

‘Just when you called ‘Three and a 
arter.’ Before that he had fallen on his 
ses. He begged me to help him hold the 
eel. Hesaid you’d be lost if I didn’t. He 
ced all the time about keeping her head 
andup. I helped him. Your voice came 
k years apart. At the last he was on the 
yr, holding the bottom of the wheel. He 
1 me to keep it steady, dead ahead. His 
ce grew so weak that I couldn’t hear; 
1 then all at once he slipped away. I—I 
d on—called to you. But against the 
id 99. 
Je braced his knee against the wheel 
i, leaning out, found the jigger sheet and 
tened the reefed sail; he turned to where 
jib sheet led aft, and then swung the 
ch about. The yacht rode smoothly, 
ping forward over the long, even ground 
li, and he turned with immeasurable 
otion to the woman beside him. 
"he light from the cabin flooded out over 
face, and he saw that, miraculously, the 
r had gone. Her countenance was drawn 
h weariness and the hideous strain of the 
t minutes, but her gaze squarely met 
night and sea. Her chin was lifted, its 
ceful line firm, and her mouth was in re- 
e, She had, as he had recognized she 
ne must, conquered the legacy of Lich- 
1 Stope; while he, John Woolfolk, and 
lvard, had put Nicholas out of her life. 
. was free. 
‘If you could go below ” he sug- 
ted. “In the morning, with this wind, 
ll be at anchor under a fringe of palms, 
vater like a blue-silk counterpane.” 

‘I think I could now, with you,” she 
lied. She pressed her lips, salt and en- 
alling, against his face, and made her 
y into the cabin. He locked the wheel 
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momentarily and, following, wrapped her 
in the blankets, on the new sheets prepared 
for her coming. Then, putting out the light, 
he shut the cabin door and returned to the 
wheel. 

The body of Poul Halvard struck his 
feet and rested there. A good man, born by 
the sea, who had known its every expres- 
sion; a faithful and simple heart, as such 
men occasionally had. 

The diminished wind swept in a clear 
diapason through the pellucid sky; the 
resplendent sea reached vast and magnetic 
to its invisible horizon. A sudden distaste 
seized John Woolfolk for the dragging death 
ceremonials of land. Halvard had known 
the shore mostly as a turbulent and unclean 
ibe that had finally brought about his 
end. 

He leaned forward and found beyond 
any last doubt that the other was dead; a 
black, clotted surface adhered to the wound 
which his pride, his invincible determina- 
tion, had driven him to deny. 

In the space beneath the afterdeck Wool- 
folk found a spare folded anchor for the 
tender, a length of rope, and he slowly com- 
pleted the preparations for his purpose. 
He lifted the body to the narrow deck out- 
side the rail, and, in a long dip, the waves 
carried it smoothly and soundlessly away. 
John Woolfolk said: 

««. .  . Commit his body to the deep, 
looking for the general resurrection 
through. . . Christ.’” 

Then, upright and motionless at the 
wheel, with the wan radiance of the binna- 
cle lamp floating up over his hollow cheeks 
and set gaze, he held the ketch southward 
through the night. 


(THE END) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


I’m sorry,” returned Frederick, ‘but 
t would throw me all out for the week. 
ary Sunday afternoon between four and 
I balance my personal accounts.”’ 
Can’t you let that go for once?” 

And be that much behind? No.” 
ome word of this reached Mr. Holmes. 
had a talk with Frederick. 

Can’t you get a little more good will 
) that shop?” he asked. ‘‘The men 
n't happy. Efficiency is a fine thing up 
1 point. But human beings are human 
igs and not propositions in mathe- 
tics.”” 

Perhaps,” returned Tonner, reaching in 
pocket for a small “tickler’’ book which 
nvariably carried; “but whatever they 
_ I have increased”—he consulted his 
res—“‘the production, per unit of labor, 
2en and seven-eighths per cent.’’ 
Excellent, but you could make fifty 
1 find life a good deal more worth while 
very little additional effort.” 

Yes,” returned Frederick, “but by 
itional effort. Remember that!” 

Ah, Mr. Tonner,” said the president, 
ur theory is wrong. Also it is not really 
sient. Good, honest, downright Amer- 
1 efficiency of the true sort is entirely 
nan. There’s nothing hard or cold or 
el about it. It’s a wonderful thing. But 
thing of yours isn’t that type of effi- 
cy. 

What is it then? With minimum effort 
ets maximum results.” 

Maximum results of a kind, but of only 
kind and they’re not our kind. The 
1 under you realize the difference. Do 


The Prussian,” came the reply. There 
| a pause before Mr. Holmes added: 
2 efficient—as efficient as you can—but 
quman.’’ 
But results, Mr. Holmes—results,”’ ar- 
d Tonner. 
Ime went on. More and more Fred- 
k’s life became cold and inflexible. He 
_a set hour between five and six o’clock 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons for 
‘with his son. But he had little to offer 
child in the way of amusement, and 
boy made it clear enough that the oc- 
ons meant nothing to him. Tonner 
nged the manner of spending his vaca- 
s. Instead of the quiet weeks with his 
cher, he traveled the country visiting 
2 factories and studying the manufacture 


-_ 


a 


of shoes. The fireside evenings at his home 
were gone. His break with Jimmy Perce- 
val, his enforced neglect of Merle Safford, 
his preoccupation, his wife’s moodiness, 
all contributed. Now and again Edward 
came, but his calls were almost the only 
reminder of the earlier time. Twice every 
week they gave a dinner. The guests were 
recruited from the class of friends and ac- 
quaintances represented by Sidney Heming- 
way—the people whom Frederick thought 
he ought to know, whether he liked them 
or not. By contrast they were dreary 
gatherings. 

If anything went wrong with the meal 
Frederick had a severe struggle with impa- 
tience. His own supreme efficiency made 
any inefficiency in others, even Nora, more 
than irritating. But his rigid self-control 
concealed his most unpleasant feelings, and 
he would beam upon his wife with exactly 
the proper degree of public affection. 

“That man Holmes was right,’ once 
declared Edward; “‘you’re a Prussian; a 
damned piece of machinery, not a man. 
Sometimes you appear to take on human 
attributes; but you don’t really do so. 
You assume them only when they seem nec- 
essary to the smooth running of yourself as 
a machine. And what’s more, you’re less 
of a man and more of a machine every day 
of your life.” 

**So that’s your verdict, is it?’ inquired 
Frederick, but did not pursue the discus- 
sion because it was unrelated to his scheme 
of life. However, he permitted himself the 
reflection that, say what they like, he was 
“getting there.” 

This was increasingly true month by 
month. He had more than copper-riveted 
his job. Indeed at the end of two years as 
a department manager he towered above 
all other men of equal rank with himself 
in the Cardover Company. It was simply 
impossible for the directors and for Mr. 
Holmes to ignore the amazing production 
figures which Frederick was able to dis- 
play; while he was still in his early thirties 
he was elected secretary of the corporation, 
and he was generally regarded as a protégé 
of the chairman of the Cardover board. 

“Every time I go to that house I feel like 
a hypocrite,” his wife once declared. “I 
detest Sidney Hemingway. Oh, for an 
evening with Merle! This pretending is 
frightful—it’s disgraceful. Can’t you let 
me drop out?” 

“That would not look well, my dear, and 
anyway pretense is a legitimate tool, and 


Conservatism 


IGH-SOUNDING and extravagant 

phrases, as applied to motor cars, 
are all too common. Thus their force is 
lost, and they convey no thought other 
than the impotence of the user. 


Unfortunately, too, generalities are often 
resorted to in the absence of significant 
facts and convincing evidence. 


For every effect there is a cause. The 
prestige and favor acquired by Maxwell 
Motor Cars are due to tangible -and 
commanding reasons. 


The comeliness of design, the solidity of 
structure, the economy in upkeep and 
operation, the ease and comfort in 
driving and lastly the innate integrity 
of the whole (exemplified by the 
World’s Motor No-Stop Mileage 
Record, recently established by one 
of our stock touring cars)—these are 
the powerful contributing factors to 
Maxwell eminence. 


Maxwell Motor Car Owners are people 
who recognize the wisdom of economy. 
They expect surpassing service and 
everything that such service implies. 
They pay tribute to Value and Worthi- 
ness whether in man or car. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster . . . . $635 
Five-Passenger Touring Car . . . 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) 755 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet . . . . 865 
Six-Passenger Town Car . . . . 915 
Full equipment, including Electric Starter 
and Lights. All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


the Quality’’ 

‘ HIS familiar reference 
to the Velie name and 

motor cars is your greatest 

assurance of service and 

satisfaction. 


Half a century of manu- 
facturing experience and 
one of the largest organiza- 
tions in America are repre- 
sented in the responsibility 
to the owner of every 
Velie car. 


Compare the Velie Six Touring 
Car at $1065 with any light six 
at any price—in power—in re- 
finement—in luxury—in equip- 
ment. Velie Model 22 is furnished 
with both summer and winter top 
at $1240. Four-passenger coupé, 
$1750. Roadster, $1045. Write 
for catalog of details. 
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Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 


125 Velie Place 
Moline, Illinois 


a1 oe Plans 
S “Representative Cal. Homes.”’ 


a 50, $2000 to $6000—Price 50c. 

“West Coast Bungalows.” 

“\ 51, $1000 to $2200—Price 50c. 

A ‘Little Bungalows.” 

e731, $300 to $1700—Price 25c. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

—All 3 Books $1—Postpaid 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO 
Architects 

408 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


A new treatment of metal has been discovered. 
is used exclusively in 


Hunt’s SILVERINE Pens 


| Makes a pen that will never rust or corrode from 

action of any ink. Always writes smooth. No 
scratch. No Spatter. Wears four times as long as 
] common pens. 
L 


Three sample pens sent free to any user of pens 
with offer of valuable premium, worth $1.25. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


is ‘‘Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays.” 


One of the most important books in the‘‘Whole World” Series of music volumes 
It contains more than seventy 
classical, modern, light, sacred and operatic piano compositions, all in original 
editions carefully phrased and fingered. Among the great composers repre- 
sented are Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Dvordk, Grieg, Moszkowski, Mendels- 
sohn, Paderewski, Rubinstein and many others. 
256 pages of the best piano music. For sale at all up-to-date music and 
stores or write for illustrated catalogue of the entire “Whole World” Series to 


D. APPLETON & CO., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 
Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 
A $2.00 BOOK FOR 

0K FOR ONLY $ 


KNOWLEDGE 
320 Pages ILLUSTRATED 


By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph. D. 
Noted Authority and Lecturer 
PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 
What young men and young women, 
young wives and young husbands, 
fathers and mothers, teachers and 

nurses should know. 

Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
In Plain wrapper, only $1; post- 

age 10 cents extra. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 213 Winston Bldg., _ Philadelphia 


PIANO PIECES 
; one WHOLE WORLD | 
: PLAYS 1 


A wonderful book, containing 
book- 
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the only disgrace in the world is failure. 
The Hemingways are extremely important 
to me. It’s old man Hemingway who will 
eventually make me president of the Car- 
dover Company.” 

When Frederick was thirty-four a great 
honor came to him. He was chosen a di- 
rector of the Loan and Trust Company. 

““We want some young blood in here,” 
explained Philip Grant. ‘‘That deposit of 
yours has kept growing until it’s now one of 
our best accounts. You’re a coming man. 
That’s why we want you on our board.” 

Tonner accepted election with his per- 
fectly controlled smile, and settled back to 
study the next turn in his affairs. He was 
convinced that all that was now required 
to land him in the presidency of the Car- 
dover Company was some spin of the wheel 
which would remove Harrison Holmes from 
his path. If his goal were to be attained 
within the time he had allotted, that spin 
must come within the next two years. 

“Tt looks to me,’ observed Edward 
about this time, “that if you’re going to 
see that program of yours through you 
have no choice but to plot some method of 
slaying your old friend and supporter, Mr. 
Holmes. He’s your obstacle!”’ 

“T’m considering that problem now.” 

“Without a flicker of compunction, too, 
I suppose?” 

“Certainly. Why not? Every man is a 
battling unit.”’ 

“And you don’t hesitate? You don’t 
shrink from your task? You don’t care if 
you do topple over one of the finest fellows 
in the world? Aren’t you sorry?” 

““No—I don’t think so. At least I’ve 
never considered the matter from that 
angle. To me it’s simply all in the day’s 
work.”’ 

“T told you once that efficiency was more 
than method. I said that it cut to the 
heart of life. You had real pangs over 
Emma Carroll, you didn’t enjoy the Jimmy 
Perceval affair. Now when it comes to 
Harrison Holmes you’re not only indiffer- 
ent, but you’re going at it with almost a 
bloody delight. Where are those tears and 
sympathies you once told me of? Why, 
they’re gone. You’re a different man. Effi- 
ciency, as you’ve practiced it, has altered 
your very nature. Merely method? Noth- 
ing in life is merely method. Men make 
methods and then methods make men.” 

“Abstract philosophy of that sort does 
not interest me particularly,” replied Fred- 
erick. “‘If methods do make men I’m quite 
satisfied with the product in my own case. 
In any event I’d infinitely rather be the 
kind of man I am than one of those poor, 
feeble-purposed, diffuse-thinking beings 
whom I see all round me. It’s impossible 
not to have a certain contempt for them.” 

“‘Self-sufficient — contemptuous! Heav- 
ens, Frederick, I wish you would face about! 
Go after a little love, a little warmth, a 
little friendship. You need them badly. 
Nobody likes you—that’s the brutal truth. 
Some people admire you; a great many 
more fear you; but who loves you? Scarcely 
asoul, and no one can live that way. You’ve 
got a big glittering success already, as far 
as material achievement goes. Try now to 
be a father, a husband, afriend. The presi- 
dency of the Cardover Company will come 
to you in time. Wait for it.” 

“Turn aside now? Weaken at the end? 
Absurd!”’ said Tonner. 

Calmly and methodically Frederick set 
about his undertaking. He determined 
that there would be nothing concerning the 
life of Harrison Holmes which he would not 
learn, and following a suspicion gained as 
private secretary, he asked one day at a 
meeting of the trust company directors, 
with an air of casualness, to be allowed to 
glance through the loan book. He was re- 
warded. There was a heavy loan, maturing 
in four months’ time, to Mr. Holmes. It 
had been authorized before Frederick be- 
came a director. At the conclusion of the 
meeting he appealed to the cashier. 

“What did Mr. Holmes borrow that 
money for?” he asked, pretending the mild- 
estinterest. The cashier glanced up sharply, 
but Frederick was entitled to know. 

“To carry a line of stock,” the other 
replied. 

“What stock?” 
indifferent. 

“P. and EB.” 

“Chicago exchange, I suppose?” 

“ec Seni? 

‘And you look to his house uptown as a 
kind of security?”’ 

“Yes, that and his salary.’ : 

“T see,’ said Frederick, and started to 
stroll away, a scheme of campaign already 


Tonner seemed almost 
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forming itself. He turned back and asked. 
the cashier if he happened to have a copy 
of the by-laws of the trust company aj 
hand. 

This document confirmed two important 
facts which Frederick already knew—th¢ 
proceedings of the directors were secret. 
a dissenting vote blocked a loan. It was 
too easy! And Frederick waited. - 

It must be said that during the next fou; 
months there did come to Tonner, in g 
fleeting way, some disturbing visions. H¢ 
saw his old friend—the man who believed 
in self-respect, not push buttons—a rathe; 
colossal ruin, his big, burly form a prostrate 
mass and his genial, smiling features 
twisted with pain. It was, indeed, felling a 
good-natured giant. He half wished that 
Mr. Holmes—he always thought of him as 
Holmes now—held some other job and that 
a different man was in the Cardover presi- 
dency. Too bad—but it couldn’t be helped! 
War was war and life was life, and Freder- 
ick Tonner was not to be denied. 

The trust company directors met. “The 
business which we have before us to-day,” 
began Philip Grant from the head of the 
table, “‘is purely routine in nature. Smythe 
& Wells desire $25,000. Charles H. Mor- 
rell desires $15,000 upon ‘good collateral 
and’’—he paused as he ran his eye down a 
sheet before him—‘“‘here are the Holmes 
and the Grenit Company loans for renewals, 
Of course they’re all right. All these vari- 
ous applications stand approved by the 
executive staff. I do not believe, gentle. 
men, that there is any occasion to detain 
you longer to-day.” 

There was a scraping of chairs and one or! 
two directors had got to their feet before 
Tonner spoke. ‘Mr. Grant,’’ he said from) 
his inconspicuous seat at one side. The 
glances of the room shifted toward him.| 
Frederick paused for a moment before he 
continued in clear, steady tones: ‘When 
you asked me to join this board you told 
me you desired to bring in young blood. 
That meant, I take it, the new ideas which 
young blood may bring.” | 

“Exactly, Mr. Tonner”; and the men’ 
who had got up resumed their seats. 

“Very well; then in that case I should’ 
like to bring forward the suggestion that in 
authorizing loans running into a large total) 
this board adopt methods somewhat more 
formal. For example, I really know little! 
or nothing of the transactions which you 
have mentioned this morning, and yet | 
must share with each one of you responsi- 
bility for them.” 

“Quite true, quite true,’ Mr. Grant hur- 
ried to assent. One or two of the directors 
turned toward Tonner in an odd way. But 
Frederick cared nothing for the unspoken 
criticism; he had a single, set, definite pur- 
pose to attain. The president continued 
speaking. “‘Quite true. In accordance with 
our by-laws directors should vote indi- 
vidually upon all loans in excess of $5000. 
The Smythe & Wells loan ——” 

The purpose for which that concern 
wanted money and the condition of its 
business were explained, and one by one the 
men round the table voted “Yes” to the 
application. Likewise, the Morrell propo- 
sition was approved. Some of the directors 
gave evidence of being bored. Then came 
the matter of renewing the note of Harri- 
son Holmes. Four men with weary per- 
functoriness voted “Yes” before the 
secretary called Tonner’s name. “mi 

In that little second during which Tonner 
was pulling his thoughts together there 
came to him an illuminating flash. He felt 
that he was at a crossroad. Should hestick 
to his aim, swerve his career, slay his old 
friend? With anervous cough he cleared his| 
throat and spoke. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, facing them un- 
flinchingly, ‘‘painful as this task is, I feel 
that, having been elected to this board, itis, 
my duty to present to you certain consider- 
ations in reference to this loan. I speak 
now as a director of this trust company and 
you must dissociate me from any other rela- 
tion to Mr. Holmes.” : 

A gasp went up from a dozen men M the 
room. Every eye was upon Tonner anc 
there were two or three ugly smiles. He 
paused, but only for a second. dl 

“T do not believe that the largest an . 
most responsible financial institution 
this city should lend itself to the encourag® 
ment of stock speculation.” There was 4 
tremendous silence and Frederick saw Mr. 
Grant’s jaw collapse with amazement. al 
do not believe,’’ Frederick cone 
“that we should aid and abet our first a0" 
zens in virtually mortgaging their homes 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Four Fine Cars and the Goodyear Cord 


IKE seeks like; fine cars seek fine tires. 
The choice of Goodyear Cord Tires as 
standard equipment for the Franklin, 
the Locomobile, the Packard and the 
Peerless, in and of itself is a certificate 
of character and quality. 

It means that Goodyear Cord Tires as manufac- 
tured products have come unscathed through a 
fiery furnace of test and demonstration; that they 
have been proven pre-eminent by the experience 
of four exacting manufacturers. 

Can we offer a higher endorsement for Good- 
year Cord Tires than is implied in their adoption 
for these cars? 
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Goodyear No-Hook Tires are forti- 
fied against: — 

Blow-Outs—by our On-Air Cure 
Loose Treads—by our Rubber 
Rivets 

Punctures an d Skidding — by our 
Double Thick All-Weather Tread 
Rim-Cutting—by our No-Rim-Cut 
feature 

Insecurity — by our Multiple Braid- 
ed Piano Wire Base 
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The pen user interrupted by 


The pencil user gone to overturned inkwell 


sharpen his pencil 


Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE \ 
The pencil user holding up dictation 
to sharpen pencil 


Le SRL SS 


The pen user waiting for a 
new steel pen 


Because This is the Year of Efficiency and There is Just ONE Really 
Efficient Writing Instrument —Always Ready—Complete in Itself— 
With a Never-Deteriorating Writing Point—THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


ET the fountain-pen habit—the habit of gold pen points are tipped with hard iridium (the 
having always with you an ever-ready ink- hardest metal known). With proper care they will 
writing instrument independent of every- give a lifetime of service. Thus it is possible to 

thing but an occasional filling. write at any time and anywhere during a period of 


. . : many years, aAways with the same pen point. 
Get the companion habit of making notes— coeds 2 pen p 


in ink. Carry a little notebook along with your 
fountain pen, jot down the bits of information that 
come your way and see how valuable these memo- 
randa will become to you. Many successful men 
credit a large share of their success to this habit of 


The Conklin is the original self-filling fountain 
pen. Its self-filling device, the famous ‘‘Crescent- 
Filler,’’ is far simpler and stronger than any of the 
self-filling devices that have followed it. It is devoid 


“putting it down in black and white.”’ of any intricate mechanism, springs or hinges. A 
hundred years’ use could have no appreciable effect 
Use a fountain pen for your social correspond- on it. About a million and a half Conklins have 
ence, for signing your business letters, for writing been put in use during the past eighteen years— 
your checks, for a// the handwriting you do, and atest of time in service no other ‘‘self-filler’’ has 
learn the satisfaction of always using | had. All Conklins are non-leakable, 
the same smooth-writing pen, fitted no matter how carried. 
Naat mag na Fey OO ener en Call on your local dealer, let him fit your 
The self-filling fountain pen is you think a pen should— it hand with a Conklin having a point exactly 


. ° ° 1 1 = the 
filled in a few seconds. Once filled either does or you will be hee: oa pam ao : sae eee 
it writes on and on without in- furnished a new pen or your oe met aah al Bk 


: : : funded. by Stationers, Jewelers, Druggists, Depart- 
terruption or attention. ‘The solid seeding Viske hmes ment Stores, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Write for booklet, with names of dealers in your town who will be glad to demonstrate the Conklin to you. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 293 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


(Concluded from Page 62) a 
mbling purposes. Furthermore, I am 

pnvideed that Mr. Holmes, in his specula- 
ions, is blundering disastrously.”’ 
Frederick calmly and deliberately drew 
om his pocket several carefully arranged 
apers. ‘‘Would you examine these, Mr. 
‘rant?”’ he said, and passed the documents 
own the table. The president spread them 
nd began to read. : 
“Gentlemen,” Mr. Grant finally said, 
these papers which Mr. Tonner has been 
90d enough to submit are certain highly 
mnfidential reports on inside conditions in 
.& E. They tend to support Mr. Tonner’s 
mtention regarding the nature of Mr. 
olmes’ speculations.” 

“T don’t give a damn what they sup- 
yrt!”’ suddenly burst out of one of the 
rectors, a bushy-eyed, bald man of apo- 
ectic color. His name was Richard Stone 
id he beat the table with his fist as he re- 
med: “I’ve known Harry Holmes since 
» was a boy. He never failed to pay a 
bt, he never broke a promise and he never 
d a dirty deed. He—never—did—a— 
rty—deed, I repeat.’’ He directed the 
st words at Frederick with towering rage, 
tt Tonner, cool and detached, only smiled 
dnodded. “And,” continued Mr. Stone, 
{ Harry Holmes wants four thousand, or 
‘ty thousand, or four hundred thousand 
ym any bank I’m in, he can have it. And 
| tell you why! Because he’s an honor- 
le man—a man you can trust to the last 
ch, and he ain’t going to come here and 
rrow money if he don’t know how he’s 
ing to pay it back. Why, Harry Holmes 
s the best banking security in the world. 
’s a real man.” 

Murmurs of assent went up all round the 
ard. 

‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” cautioned 
. Grant. “We now have the facts and 
. Tonner has expressed his views upon 
ns for stock speculation, even when 
de to such trusted and eminent persons 

Mr. Holmes. We will now come to a 
eM 

‘Mr. Gregory,” called the clerk. 

Yes,” came the reply. 

‘Mr. Ruggles.” 

Yes,” 

‘Mr. Jamison.” 

Yes.” 
‘Mr. Horn.” 
Yes.” 
‘Mr. Tonner.” 
a torpedo had not yet been dispatched. 

0. ’ 


Vhat Frederick had foreseen would 
pen did come to pass. Mr. Holmes, a 
den demand made upon him without 
ning, had the utmost difficulty in rais- 
the large sum of money he required. In 
ring it in such haste it was inevitable 
; he should severely injure his credit. 
n the smallest cloud of that particular 
1 upon the name of the president of the 
dover Company was, as Tonner well 
w it would be, intolerable to Mr. Hem- 
vay. In due course, with the lapse of 
ut a year and a half, Mr. Holmes, after 
manner in such affairs, resigned to ac- 
another job. 
| the library of the Hemingway home, 
arm over Sidney Hemingway’s shoul- 
derick was told of his promotion 
he presidency of the Cardover Com- 
y. He was not quite thirty-seven years 
ze, 
onner’s story is not yet complete. Some 
were In store for him. 
ne first was administered by the in- 
able and trusted Miss McNish. This 
shortly before Tonner became 
“I’m efficient, too,” she said 
day, jrand I’m going to quit.” 
OY is 
have another job that pays me almost 
ll as this, and it’s so much safer. You 
it’s always possible that something 
happen to me—injure a finger or an 
Then where should I be if I stayed 
you? Besides, I’ll soon be getting on 
ars and maybe I won’t keep all my 
1 and expertness. My results might 
f as much as five per cent.” 
Sut after ten years, Miss McNish?” 
posed Tonner, amazed. 
8s MeNish smiled a bright, hard smile 
vent out. 
other jar was 


| a movement to dro 
Tom the board i 


of the Loan and Trust 
pany. But he piled Cardover deposits 
the bank, and told the directors that 

ed of reélection he would withdraw 
cent. Thus he clubbed into line the 
|men who hated him. 
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“Efficiency brings “power, and when 
you’ve power you’ve no need to care,”’ he 
reflected. 

His brother Edward forced upon him 
fresh consideration of the discharge of the 
two Carroll sisters.. “I ran across a young 
fellow to-day,” said Edward. “He was a 
clerk at maybe ten dollars a week in a hard- 
ware store. I got talking with him and he 
told me his story. I think it will interest 
you.” 

“Lots of room for efficiency in the hard- 
ware business,” commented Frederick ab- 
sently. 

“Well, this young fellow’s story was this: 
He had two sisters, older than himself, and 
their parents were dead. The girls worked 
and earned enough to keep him going while 
he was at high school. The three of them 
had a very neat plan worked out. The 
sisters would see the boy through a law 
course. Then when he got going they would 
both give up their jobs and he would sup- 
port them. It was a good program, and all 
three of them cherished the idea.” 

“The Carrolls, eh?”’ cut in Frederick. 
“Well, if Emma had been efficient it might 
have been all right. But she wasn’t, and of 
course she had to pay the price.” 

“Oh, it was more than merely Emma’s 
paying the price. You see, you made her 
sister pay too. But even that wasn’t all: 
When Emma lost her job the boy had to 
quit school and work until she got on her 
feet. Then there was another long break 
when Louise was fired. The setback in the 
boy’s education and, most of all, the way in 
which the nerve of all three was broken by 
their experience spoiled their scheme. The 
brother abandoned high school, hopes of 
law, and all thought of a professional ca- 
reer. He resigned himself to working more 
with his hands than with his brain. He 
told me that having lost his: chance for 
schooling he did not believe he’d ever get 
very far.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Oh, nothing, except that a success like 
yours, attained as you’ve attained it, is 
so horribly unsocial. Instead of having 
two measurably happy women living com- 
fortably at home, you’ve got two faded, 
unhappy women forced to keep up the strug- 
gle for a livelihood because their brother’s 
earnings have remained small. Instead of 
a good type of young lawyer with hope in 
his soul and well-developed abilities, you’ve 
got a twopenny drudge of a clerk bitter 
with disappointment!”’ 

“Ts he very outspoken about me?” asked 
Frederick. 

“Tm afraid so,’ answered Edward. 

“Very well, I’ll send them a check at 
Christmas.” 

The most severe body blow was from 
Nora. When their boy reached the age of 
fifteen it was decided that he should be sent 
East to school. A few days after this de- 
termination had been made Frederick’s 
wife came to him and announced that she 
had resolved to accompany’ her son, and 
that during the years of his education she 
planned to make her home near him. 

“You see, Fred, he’s all that’s tender and 
human that I’ve got. I must have some- 
thing of that sort in my life. I’m frozen to 
death here. We live by your inexorable 
schedules. We see the people you think we 
ought to see, not the people we like. I’ve 
existed for years in dread lest I overstep 
the household allowance. You’d sneer me 
out of the room if I did. A piece of business 
machinery like you can’t bring a woman 
happiness.” : 

“But it’s all over now. I’m through 
being a machine. I’m president of the 
Cardover Company. We'll abolish the 
schedules and the allowance plan. We'll 
have Merle Safford and all the rest of them 


_back. I'll just radiate from now on.” 


“TI wish I could think so, but I can’t. 
Your capacity for some things has gone. 
You’ve played ducks and drakes with your 
soul. You locked it up, tight and fast, and 
kept it locked so long that it died of suffo- 
cation. I think it gave its expiring gasp 
when you discharged my brother Jimmy. 
Oh, that was. cruel—cruel to think that my 
heartaches counted nothing in the feverish 
haste of your career.”’ : 

“Tm sorry, Nora, very sorry, but think 
of what Iam! I’m a great big success.” 

“Success?” sighed Nora. ‘No, you’re 
not. You’re only what you set out to be— 
president of the Cardover Company, and 
nothing more.” : 

Nora departed. The boy went with her, 

Frederick, mounting up to his fortieth 
year, lived alone upon a cold and lofty 
peak. He tried upon occasions to come 
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down to the sunlit field where he had once 
been able to play. But he seemed to be 
frozen into his exalted seat. 

Finally it was Frederick’s fortieth birth- 
day. Edward came to see him in the iso- 
lated grandeur of Tonner’s now majestic 
home. There was a telegram from the boy 
at school upon the table. ‘Mother and I 
send you the greetings of the day,” it read. 
Nothing else attested to the occasion. Ed- 
ward sat down. 

“Well, Frederick,” he began. “You're 
at one of the major milestones. Tell me 
what you think of efficiency.” 

The president of the Cardover Company 
laid aside a report on the leather industry 
and reflected before he replied. 

“What do you think of it?’ he parried 
by instinct. 

“Oh, I think it’s horrible. It narrows, it 
hardens, it’s unfair to yourself, unfair to 
others. It squeezes all the juice out of life. 
It makes men supermen, but it steals the 
fun of living. Its triumph is a gloomy tri- 
umph and its glory a sham affair. There’s 
no measure of the change efficiency made 
in you. It has dried up your soul!” 

“Has it?” Frederick asked with a lift of 
the brows. 

“Decidedly. I know it, your wife knows 
it, Merle Safford knows it.” 

There was a long and contemplative 
silence before Frederick spoke again. He 
did so with conscious effort and kept his 
face averted as he uttered his words. It was 
as if he were thinking aloud when he said: 

“Of course you and my wife and Merle 
Safford are all wrong. You don’t under- 
stand. Efficiency, as I once said, is the 
modern economic serum. Also, like a 
serum, it’s a poison. With some men it 
works perfectly; with others all wrong. It 
poisoned me! I took it too hard—too big 
a dose.” 

“And you have been suffering from it 
ever since,” contributed Edward. 

“Exactly. It should be applied up to a 
certain point and no farther. But still I 
could not help myself. There are tempera- 
ments—and mine is one of them—in which 
merely to know of the doctrine of efficiency 
is enough. Once I got the idea of the thing 
in my head I couldn’t leave it alone. It was 
like a drug. I was too ambitious. I had 
too much vision; I took a huge dose be- 
cause I was bound I’d succeed. Modera- 
tion—that’s the thing. Results may be 
ninety-nine per cent, but they’re not one 
hundred. To get there is the important 
thing, but there’s something else in the uni- 
verse. 

“A man ought not to have one abso- 
lute, supreme aim, particularly if that aim 
is material. I’ve paid high to be president 
of the Cardover Company—wife, love, 
friendship, warmth s 

“And capacity for warmth.” 

“No,” corrected Frederick. 
to give off warmth.” 

“You don’t mean to imply, Frederick, 
that there’s any warmth in you?” This 
came with almost a jeer. 

“What I mean is just this,” concluded 
Tonner: “The self-checking, the perpetual 
downing of interfering instincts, the capi- 
talizing of friendship, which should be 
spontaneous, the ceaseless watching of one- 
self, all make it impossible to burst forth 
suddenly as a jolly, back-slapping fellow. 
Efficiency of my kind dries up the channels . 
through which warmth flows to others $ 
kills the capacity to give it off, but—and 
remember this—it does not kill the warmth. 
That remains.” 

“What!” cried Edward, getting to his 
feet and now more earnest. “Don’t tell me 
you harbor within you a desire for love, 
a desire for friends, a desire for the gentle, 
softer things of the world. You destroyed 
such desires long ago! You know you did!” 

“Tf I only had!” said Frederick sadly. 
“But there is where efficiency played me 
its roughest trick.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“It’s simply this: Efficiency stripped 
me of the affection of wife and friends and 
child; it emasculated my powers of shar- 
ing love. But it didn’t kill the desire for 
love—not for an instant. Here I sit upon 
my tall, lonely ice mountain. Torturing 
fires burn within me. Why didn’t efficiency 
do a clean, neat job? Along with all else 
that it got in exchange for success, why 
could it not have demanded my desire? 
But it didn’t! 

“Tt left me ablaze with hot yearnings. 
They can never die. I can never put them 
out. That’s where efficiency fails. That’s 
why it’s a perfidious god—why it’s really 


“Capacity 


an inefficient thing.” 
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This aia has saved 
the company $37,000 


A YOUNG department head with his 

plan enabled his company to elimi- 
nate certain costly parts of the business 
which the directors had not known were 
unprofitable. As a result the president 
appointed him his assistant. 

This young man tells us that it was by ap- 
plying to his own business the suggestions 
given in the Modern Business Course and 
Service, that he was able to work out one 
plan that saved his company $37,000. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits to you, through the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and 
practice in modern business. It will give 
you a thorough and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all depart- 
ments of business—it will give you a*knowl- 
edge that could be otherwise obtained only 
by years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council are Judge E. H. Gary, 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of New York University School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


“*Forging Ahead in Business” 
A careful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging 
head in Business,” which we will send you free, 
will repay you many times over. It will help measure 
what you know—what you don’t know, and what 
ou should know to make success SURE. Every 
business man with either a business or a career to 
guide to bigger, surer success, should read this 
book. Simply send the coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE Ss 
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140 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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You yourself will like 
this new collar, SIGNAL, 


that is so popular now with men who 


dress well. Like all 


SLIDEWEL 


COLLARS 


it is made with our patented Tie-Protecting 
Shield and Graduated Tie-Space. You are 
sure of wear and comfort if you demand 
SIGNAL. 

If your dealer is unable to supply you send 

us your size and 75c for 6 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK —the better shirt. 
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If I had been a Russian I would haye 
kissed him on both cheeks for that, Ag] 
am not a Russian, but a rather unemotional 
American, I got up to go and shook him 
by the hand. : 

“T am glad,” I said, “that you have so 
clear and comprehensive a view of the situ- 
ation.” 

As I left he was standing by the table 
drumming on it with the fingers of one hand 
and looking straight at a picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that hung on the wall. 


them lies, never even discusses his ap- 
pointment, but confirms him immediately 
on the ground he is a purely personal 
attaché to the President. You would be far 
better off without a Cabinet on your hands 
to worry and hamper you, and so would 
any President, for it invariably happens 
that those Cabinet gentlemen get exag- 
gerated ideas of their functions and impor- 
tance. If you knew the inside White House 
history for years back you would know 
also that many a difficulty our Presidents 
have had came from the insertion by a 
| Cabinet member of his ego into a situation 
where that ego was distinctly out of proper 


MAKE YOUR SHIPPING 
ROOM PAY A PROFIT 


HE American business public 
believe with Benjamin Franklin 
that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny 


: XXI 
earned.”’ Perhaps you don’t consider 


your shipping room an earning 
branch of your business—and yet, a 
certain New York business man said 


to us recently: 


“T have been making my shipping 
room pay a profit. It has earned me 
money by saving me money. It saves 
this money by using the express more. 
So I figure that my shipping room is 
practically paying mea profit in spite 
of its being a spending branch of 


’ 


the business.’ 


Is your shipping room paying a 
profit ? Are you buying a really high- 
grade package transportation service 
—which is the only efficient kind? 
Reckon everything in—cartage and 
interest—isn’t it pretty certain that 
you can save money by using the 


express more? 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, 


for pamphlet which will tell you 
why ‘‘It Is To Your Interest To Use 


the. Express 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 


To Increase Your 
Earnings 

Is Easy through the Curtis Plan 

ake about you are sub- 


scribers for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies 
Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. We'll 
pay you liberally in commis- 
sion and salary for forward- 
ing these renewals and 
looking after new orders in 
your leisure hours. Youcan- 
nothelpmakingsome money 
and you can make the 
amount as large as you wish. 
Let us send you details. 


Agency Division, Box 265 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubatorsand brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible type- 
® writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 


Design No. 327 
by Jud Yoho 
Est'd Cost 


meds Wie tae a ae 
If you are planningareal home—plana bungalow and consultmy 


NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 
1916 De Luxe Edition 


Just off the press. Compiled and written by a man of ex- 
perience and reputation. Contains interior and exterior 
photos, plans, gives sizes of rooms, cost, etc., of the cream of 
1000 attractive, distinctive, practical BUNGALOWS, actually 
built for $400 to $4000, suited to any climate. Get this 
largest exclusive bungalow book, 112 pages of $1 00 
invaluable building suggestions. Price . . . . ° 
A smaller book for only 50c. Send check, money order or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 

JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman 
771 Bungalow Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


place.. Don’t worry about your Cabinet. 
We'll get a lot of politically acceptable and 
personally harmless statesmen for those 
places in due time. What we must discuss 
now is the policy of the Administration in 
the big things.” 

I had in mind a telegram I had received 
from Broad. It read: 


Want to have a talk with you. Several melons 
waiting to be cut. 


“The principal thing is to revise the 
tariff and put the country back on a pro- 
tection basis,”’ he said. 

“That is the main thing.” 

“Well, you know my ideas about that.” 

“T do, and I know what we are pledged 
to do; but with your permission I want to 
set the Republicans in the House and Senate 
at work on a new tariff bill. Have you 
any instructions?”’ 

“Any instructions?” he repeated rather 
blankly. ‘‘Oh, yes; I forgot that I am to 
be President and am expected to issue such 
instructions. None’ whatever, my dear 
senator, except to insist that the measure 
of protection in the new bill shall be suf- 
ficient to restore prosperity to our country, 
open our mills and factories, and give work 
to our great army of the unemployed.” 

“We'll do all that,” I said; and thought, 
but did not say, ‘‘and considerably more.” 

We talked tariff for two hours, taking up 
its wide phases. He knew about the tariff. 
He had specialized on it. He was a sincere 
protectionist, and he demanded high pro- 
tection, not incidental protection. I had 
never gone into the subject specifically 
with him before, and I was glad to learn 
that his views and mine coincided exactly 
and harmoniously. I could reassure Broad 
on that point. 

‘“Now there is another matter,” I said. 
“You understand, of course, that a large 
portion of the money used in electing 
you ” 

“How much money?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t bother about that—enough, 
as it proved.” 

He looked at me gravely. He never 
asked that question again. 

‘“A large portion of the money used in 
electing you came from a certain group of 
gentlemen in New York who have in mind 
the elaboration of a rather rudimentary, so 
far, principle of combination.” 

“You mean trusts?” 

“T do—an expansion of the trust idea to 
its nth power. They conceive that the time 
is now ripe for a consolidation of various 
enterprises that have hitherto engaged com- 
petitively in the production of our most 
important products, and the distribution 
of them, for the purpose of lessening that 
competition and thus decreasing the cost 
of production, and for the control, in a 
beneficent and profitable manner, both to 
the operators and to the consumers, of the 
industrial situation in these lines. This will 
be an astonishing demonstration of the 
business genius of the American, of his ca- 
pacity to do great things, to employ our 
vast resources scientifically and econom- 
ically, and to place us in a commanding 
position in the market places of the world.” 

“Well?” he said, looking me squarely in 
the eyes. 

It was now or never. 

“Just this, Mr. President: I have made 
certain engagements with the projectors of 
these vast industrial enterprises that we 
must respect.” 

“What sort of engagements?”’ 

“T have promised that there will be no in- 
terference from Washington in their plans.” 

He nodded. 

“But, senator, if what you say is true, 
why should we interfere? What excuse 
could we have for interposition in projects 
that will mean so much to the well-being 
of the country?” 


Wig you conduct a campaign of ed- 
ucation in this eager land of ours some- 
body is bound to be educated—one way or 
the other. I was of the opinion that my 
curriculum related exclusively to the tariff, 
that the virtues and necessity of protec- 
tion were what I had been teaching school 
about, and I was right partially. I had 
overlooked the fact that I had done con- 
siderable educating in the way of “ely. 
ing the inherent desire of the American 
public for office and emoluments. I had 
bought, with whatever equivalent was nec- 
essary, most of the services I had secured, 
and I considered those transactions closed. 
There is where I fell into abysmal error. _ 
No transaction was closed. Most of the 
transactions were barely opened. The lib-| 
erality I had displayed in getting what I 
wanted did not satisfy, it incited. I had) 
spread the impression throughout the coun-, 
try that politics, as I played it, was a matter | 
of barter, and there was no one, so far as [| 
could see, who was not willing, even anx-| 
ious, to continue on this basis. What I had | 
fed them made them hungrier than they | 
had been, instead of appeasing their appe-| 
tites. If a man had an emolument, or the) 
promise of one, he felt that the fact he had | 
been valuable enough for recognition, even 
if he had received it, put him in line for’ 
further favors; and if a man had a prom- 
ise he decided that his services were worth| 
more than that promise projected. 
The individual logic of it was in this wise: 

I was important enough to be bought.’ 
Ergo, I must be more important than I) 
thought I was, and worthy of increased 
or further recompense. Everything is pro- 
gressive in politics—except politics itself. 
Each man thinks a little entitles him to 
more and that more entitles him to much. 
T had rather crudely fancied that I had bal- 
anced my books when the campaign ended. 
How mistaken I was! I hadn’t balanced 
anything. Instead of being a political mer- 
chant on a cash basis, I found I was a pur- 
chaser on the installment plan. held 
They fell on me in phalanxes. Nothing 
that I did or said stopped them or made 
them hesitate. They howled for jobs. They 
waylaid me, assaulted me, pleaded with me, 
cried to me, tried to bluff me, tried to bribe 
me; they used force, persuasion, tears, 
threats, bunko and blackmail. For weeks 
I was the center of an imploring, imperative, 
implacable mob of wild men, wildly demand: 
ing office, patronage for henchmen, perqu: 
sites for themselves. It was almost as bac 
at the home of Rogers, although he was de: 
fended, to some extent, and he referret 
almost everybody tome. I admired his poist_ 
and dignity in the matter. He was the prin 
cipal and I was the broker. So far as patron’ 
age went he seemed as impersonal as a room 
in a hotel. But when I saw him aloneit wat 
different. 
‘ 


“Senator,” he asked one night when | 
was at his house, “did nobody vote for mh 
without exacting a promise of recognition: | 

I laughed, but it was a forced laugh 
There wasn’t much mirth in it. | 

“A few,” I answered; “but judging fron 
the experiences I have been having—ant 
you, too—there is an almost universal im 
pression that even if there was no previou 
understanding, the act of voting im itsel 
implies an obligation.” 2 | 

“But what shall we do?” He was dis 
tressed. ‘ , 

“Do? Why, we'll do nothing. Let & 
howl. When the time comes I shall scru 
pulously redeem every promise I made. 
know exactly where we stand. This ont us! 
is nothing to worry about. It simply mean 
that after a century or so of existence a8 
republic we have developed, to its high ‘i 
power, the idea that the proper refug, 
of patriotism is the pay roll. If we had 
courage of our knowledge we’d take dow. 
our legend E Pluribus Unum and substitu 
(Continued on Page 69 
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ea Residence of D. T. Dickson 8 CR 
EDT PCTS, Francis A. Gugert, Architect, Wayne, Pa. ee ee 


COVERS af, 
THE CONTINENT ©: 


J-M Asbestos Roofing J-M Asbestos Shingles 


For Industrial Uses For Residences 
420,000 Square Feet Shingles that are a 


for this Job alone Protection—not a Risk 


HEN the question of covering 420,000 square feet of VERY argument against short-lived, fire-inviting wood 

V V roofing area came before the architects and officials or other inflammable shingles is an argument for J-M 
of the American Steel and Wire Company for their plant Transite Asbestos Shingles. These shingles provide posi- 
at Birmingham, Alabama, tive fire protection. They 
they chose Johns-Manville : ; } can’t burn and won’t warp, 
Asbestos Roofing. —and your satisfaction with any curl or split. They outlast 
J-M Roofing is definitely assured by the building, afford positive 
weather protection and 


J-M Roofing Re sp onsibility take the base rate of fire in- 


meme Plant of American Steel and Wire Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
eS T= Frederick H. Daniels, Engineer 


Their decision was based on 
the fire-proof, weather-proof, 
time-defiant qualities of this 


roofing material and the further ; surance. 
fact that hundreds of installa- —a business principle put into practice by means of a system of Roofing 
tions have demonstrated it to Registration originated and maintained by only this company. ; . 
bea permanent protection and Through J-M Roofing Registration you can place your J-M Roofing per- Lighter and. less expensive 
We manently in the care of this organization which has never been known to refuse than tile or slate—cost little 
a positive economy. to make good any just and reasonable complaint. J-M Roofing Responsibility Molen then ordinary wood OF 
Thi fi F 3 backed by J -M Roofing Registration applies with equal force to every J-M ’ y 

_ “1S rooting 1s not only dis- Roofing, including—J-M Asbestos Built-up Roofing for flat surfaces—J-M asphalt shingles and are sup- 
tinctive in its fire and weather Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces—J -M Transite Asbestos Shingles plied ina variety of shapes and 
protective properties but also —and J-M Regal Roofing, the most satisfactory roofing of the “rubber” type. sizes in soft, permanent colors 


because it can be laid in unit or J-M Sieh neps Beste ete e Sree ae SERE ht ane te. that conform to every artistic 
monolithic construction on both and labelled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under requirement. Easily laid by 
flat and sloping surfaces. your carpenter, roofer or slater. 


the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Johns-Manville Serves More People in More Ways than any Institution of its Kind in the World 


For the Home Builde For the Automobilist 


For Industrial and Commercial Building and Equipmen 


*Roofings *Roofings Plumbing Specialties Speedometers 
*Pipe Coverings *Heat Insulation Floorings Horns 
Wall and Floor Sheathing Cold Storage Insulation Waterproofing Clocks 


*Asbestos Lumber 


Lighting Fixtures 
*Asbestos Clothing and Textiles 


Sound Deadening Treatment 


*High Temperature Cements *Brake Lining 


*Stove Linings Lighting Equipment Fire Extinguishers Non-Blinding Headlight Lenses 
*Table Pads and Mats *Electrical Accessories *Packings Shock Absorbers 
Plumbing Specialties *Underground Heating Systems Acoustical Treatment Spark Plugs 


Engine-Driven Tire Pumps 
Fire Extinguishers 


Fire Extinguishers 


Industrial, Commercial and Civic Lighting Service 
Refrigerating Machines 


*Materials into which Asbestos enters as an important part. 


| Mention the line or lines you are interested in, and we will send yeu complete literature covering same. Address your inquiries to the nearest J-M Branch 


| Alban: Boston © Columbus Duluth Nashville Philadelphia St.Paul Toledo 
Atlanta «Buffalo Dallas Galveston : - Newark Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity Tulsa. 
! —s Chicago Dayton Houghton * 2%; 3 ® New Orleans Portland SanFrancisco Washington 
Cincinnati Denver Houston Kansas City Los Angeles Louisville Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Rochester Seattle Wilkes-Barre 


Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis | THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver Omaha St. Louis Syracuse Youngstown 


The Company's New Home 
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nnouncement 


by the 


STAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Nea FIFTEEN wasa notable year in the history of the Postal Life Insurance Company, 
closing its first decade and opening a new ten-year period with every promise of still more 
vigorous growth and of even more decisive benefits and advantages to the insuring public. 


Facts regarding the Company's advancement and standing ap- 
pear in the following summary and statement by the President : 


1. Fifteen millions of new insurance has been written 
through the by-mail method, the legality of which meth- 
od was unanimously established by the United States 
Supreme Court, Justice Hughes delivering the opinion. 


2. During the year just closed the Company’s Surplus 
has increased $100,000.00. 


3. Various parcels of realty taken over with the Prov- 
ident Savings Life Assurance Society have been disposed 
of in accordance with New York State law, and at a profit. 


4. The Company’s new Home Office at Fifth Avenue 
and 43d St., New York City, is under construction and 
will be ready for occupancy May next. 


5. The Company’s lapse rate has been low and its 
mortality very light (42% of that expected by the Amer- 
ican Experience Table) on its ten years of new business. 


6. An entire absence of litigation with its own policy- 
holders is another distinguishing chapter. 


These favorable conditions enable the Company to 
announce out of its actual underwriting experience 


10% 


reduction in premium rates with a continu- 
ance of the annual guaranteed dividend of 


92% 


Besides these savings, policyholders receive the usual con- 
tingent dividends depending on the Company’s earnings. 


Old Business (reinsured policies) 


The insurance history of the reinsured Provident Savings group, taken over by 
the Postal five years ago, discloses an experience most interesting both to under- 
writers and to the public. Barring policy-liens, the Postal acquired from the 
Provident Savings, aggregate assets of $6,340,112 at that time, and of course has 
received the current premiums since. 

The Postal has paid out to Provident policyholders or beneficiaries, in cash, 


$7,661,267 and holds intact the full legal reserve, less liens, of $5,521,982 in 


legal investments to provide for the remaining policies. Though unrecruited by 
new risks for the five years (new risks go into the Postal group), the Provident 
group has continued solvent, that is, has met current demands out of its own funds; 
and in 1915 it shows a mortality within the American Experience Table. 

Thus has the legal-reserve principle, joined with Postal economy, vindicated 
itself in a striking manner among a body of risks of advanced ages and without 
new blood—a test which is most cheering to life-insurance men generally. 


New Business (direct-by-mail policies) 


In the procurement of new business, “LET PUBLICITY DO THE WORK” is the slogan 
of the Postal Life. 

Its non-agency economies resulting therefrom have made most convincing demonstrations in the 
ten years. Its public announcements have appeared in periodicals, which have a nation-wide 
circulation. 

See what a piece of publicity “POSTAL LIFE SAVES YOU MONEY AND SAFE- 
GUARDS YOUR HEALTH” carried in The Saturday Evening Post of March 2nd, 1912, 
its size 9/2 by 4% inches, has done in its outreach. 872 inquiries have been traced to it. They 
have come from every State in the Union, save one, Nevada; from throughout Canada; from 
Porto Rico; from Mexico; from Honolulu; from Brazil and Korea. 

Over $200,000 of paid-for business has been placed on the Company's books through this one 
advertisement, providing the Company with a premium income of $7,000 a year. The tradi- 
tional agent had no hand in assisting the negotiation of these con- 
tracts: this is true of all the POSTAL’S new business. 

Over 150,000 people have wnitten the Company; their letters 
are traceable to magazine announcements and are from the cities, from 
large towns, from villages and country districts, wherever the mail 
facilities reach. Some have come from distant foreign lands. 
Solely through correspondence initiated by the inquirer himself, 
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1. Your full name. 


savings go to you because you deal direct. 


(Now Under Construction) 


Find Out What You Can Save at Your Age 


You should take advantage of the 10% reduction in premium rates and other Postal economies. Call at 
the Company’s office or simply write and oe “Mail insurance particulars as mentioned in The 
.” In your letter be sure to give: 


2. Your occupation. 


You will receive full information based on official reports regularly filed with the New York State Insurance 
Department. Writing places you under no obligation and no agent will be sent to visit you. The commission- 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M.R, MALONE’ 
THIRTY-FIVE NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
After May Ist, Fifth Ave. Cor. Forty-third Street. 


PRESIDENT. 


but stimulated by advertising publicity, $15,000,000 of insurance has been placed—four policies 
being upon Americans living as far away as China, and 40% had taken no insurance before. 
More than half, namely 60%, who had previously taken insurance in other established companies, 
preferred the POSTAL and voluntarily took their additional insurance in it. ° 

The story of the Postal Life Insurance Company has been one of easily understood practical 
economy. It has been carried in many advertising mediums for ten years. Less than $170,000, 
during this period, has been disbursed for publicity. That an insurance company in so short a period 
has extended its influence so far and can so economically keep it continually activating, is possible 
only through the established publicity mediums. A body of policyholders so widely distributed 
and thoroughly understanding their policies, because they purchase them direct, and voicing the good 
name of the Company, gains for it an increasing business asset of good will everywhere. It cannot 
be said that every town in the United States has a policyholder 
in the Postal Life, but every Congressional District has, and 
probably every county. Its policyholders reside, also, in Alaska, 
in Labrador, in Hawai, in Manila, in every Province of 
Canada, and some few in the European countries, one 
in Australia. Verily ‘‘its line has gone out through all the 


earth and its words to the end of the world.”’ Strong Postal Points 


serves: Resourcesover $9,000,- 


Second: Old-line, legal-reserve 


sessment. 


visions, approved by the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


3. The exact date of your birth. 


and subject to the Unit 
States Postal Authorities. 


cal examination each year 
desired 


First: Standard Policy Re By 


000. Insurance in force, more & 


nsurance, not fraternal or as- § 


Third: Standard policy pro- & 


Fourth: Operates under strict ~ 
} New York State requirements : 


Fifth: High medical stand- : 
ards in the selection of risks: 
Sixth: Policyholders’ Health : 
Bureau supplies onefreemedi- 
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(Continued from Page 66) ieee 
r the great, actuating principle o 
an of eeveament which is: ‘What 
there in it for us?’”’ 
“Tt is deplorable!” 
“Tt is, but it is the logical outcome of our 
lities and of all politics. Politics is based 
two propositions, inducements and influ- 
ce, and influential inducements are re- 
ired to secure inducing influence. I don’t 
an the rank and file. You and I have to 
al with the professional or semiprofes- 
nal politician. The rank and file, mainly, 
ft one way or the other as exterior cir- 
mstances dictate. The people do not 
nk, they are impressed. If crops are 
9d and work is plentiful the party in 
wer gets the credit, not because the party 
power had anything to do with the sun- 
ne and rain that made crops good or with 
conditions that made work plentiful, 
t because nobody goes deeper into the 
] causes than the lively sense of gratifi- 
ion that ensues. There is something 
it for them, and they respond generously 
h their votes. Conversely, if conditions 
bad the party in power is held respon- 
le. We turn parties in and turn them 
/ emotionally. We have becomea vol- 
e people and vote sensitively instead of 
sibly.” 
But the people were right this time.” 
‘We think so because we won. The true 
ize of political merit is to attain control. 
ancy our opponents do not think the 
ple right, but egregiously wrong. The 
nt of view in politics, as in everything 
, determines the virtue of a cause.” 
Te sighed. 
Well,” he said, ‘‘we must do the best 
can.” 
That being the case, suppose we stop 
‘alizing and begin manipulating. I want 
alk about two places in the Cabinet.” 
I thought you consider the Cabinet of 
mportance.”’ 
It isn’t, except in this regard—I want 
combe appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
and MacGruder Attorney-General.” 
Holeombe? Why, he is a politician, not 
lancier.”’ 
Certainly, and that is the reason I want 
appointed. There is plenty of financial 
nt in the minor places in the Treasury. 
re are bureau chiefs and heads of sub- 
nate departments in there who know 
e about national finance than all the 
kers in the country rolled into one. Also 
Treasury is needed in our business, and 
politics of it. Holcombe knows enough 
nce to distinguish between our friends 
our enemies, to spot unerringly the in- 
sted interest when contrasted with the 
sed organization. And MacGruder is 
pable and astute lawyer whose astute- 
is at our command.” 
[had thought of Emerson for Attorney- 
eral. He is a great lawyer.” 
| know, but he isn’t an amenable law- 
_We don’t want a legal giant there, Mr. 
ident; we want a legal lever. A leader 
1e bar is all well enough in his way, but 
lesire no leader. Our need is oné who 
be led. We are not looking for inde- 
lents. We want dependents who are 
ndable.”’ 
’ll consider the matter.” 
-ardon me, Mr. President, but it re- 
2s no consideration. Those men must 
ppointed,”’ 
Must?” 
Jertainly ; the whole fabric of our Ad- 
stration depends on them. They are 
bjectionable. They have good records. 
’ will not subject you to criticism. And 
eed them.” 
> walked about the room. 
ll right,” he said. “I'll appoint them. 
about the Secretary of State.” 
Yh, that can wait.” 
3ut the premier of my Administration 
portant.” 
‘remier? There is to be no premier to 
Administration but yourself. What 
‘ence does it make who is Secretary of 
', if he measures up to the entirely fic- 
is standard the public has put on the 
? What is a Secretary of State but a 
hpiece for the President? What man 
18 country would you allow to dic- 
\ foreign policy for you when you must 
the responsibility? We'll find some 
‘ight geographically and right politi- 
who moves with proper dignity and 
nspection to be classed as a diploma- 
y the public, and who will do as he is 


: had several conversations on these 


It took me a long time to dispel some 
> ideas the President had about that 


| 
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Cabinet of his. He wanted it strong. I 
wanted itinnocuous. I won. The final deter- 
minations of the membership in that Cabi- 
net, as in every Cabinet, were geographical 
and political, not mental. We picked men 
who represented areas, not achievements. 
It was a good, harmless, ultra-respectable 
Cabinet, and it paid off several of my 
political obligations. 

The President was keen to have big men 
for ambassadors also. 

“Wait a minute,” I said to him. “I 
admit the desirability of representation 
abroad by important men, but where are 
you going to get them? The men you want 
cannot afford to go, and the men who want 
to go you cannot afford to send. Every 
time there is a proposition brought up in 
the Congress to increase the salaries of our 
ambassadors, and put them on a footing 
with the representatives of other powers, 
there is a wild clamor from our legislative 
guardians of the Treasury, who mostly 
come from small towns and who, giving 
their precious services to the country for a 
few thousand dollars a year, consider the 
ambassadorial salary of seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year as wealth 
incalculable.” 

“Well, where shall I get my ambassa- 
dors?” 

“Tl give you a list of names, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of good men and true who will shine 
at the various courts, and they will each 
one have a most essential qualification.” 

“What will that be?” 

“Why, every one of those the organiza- 
tion has in mind is rich or has a rich wife, 
and every one of them contributed heavily 
to your campaign fund.” 

“T suppose,’ he said, and there was a 
tinge of bitterness in his voice, “the organ- 
ization will permit me to select my own 
secretary?” 

“Certainly,” I reply, “provided you se- 
lect Talbot.” 

I had no intention of allowing an outside 
man to get into a confidential position with 
the President. There’s no telling what 
might happen without a trusty man on 
guard just outside the President’s office. 

Broad sent for me. I had kept away from 
that colossus of collateral purposely. I knew 
he was not of the temper to hold off in his 
collections. Delay, when there was money 
in sight, did not appeal to Broad. Quick 
action and quicker returns was his motto. 

The stock market had been booming. 
We sunk the idea of forthcoming prosperity 
so deep into the minds of the public that it 
took only slight manipulation of the Wall 
Street market to get them coming for in- 
vestment in droves, with their money in 
their hands. They had gone into the secret 
places and had taken out their hoards, and 
they were flocking to the market, eager to 
lay their offerings on the altar of no-chance. 
The market manipulators had not been idle. 
They rigged and whipsawed and jockeyed 
and spread rumors and reports, and they 
had plenty of stocks on hand to sell the 
eager investors. They had been buying 
in securities at the bottom during the de- 
pressed period, and they were preparing to 
let them out at the top. They were happy. 
Nothing is so gladdening to a captain of 
high finance as a big bull market. When 
their abattoir is crowded with lambs they 
exude joy at every pore. 

I had been thrifty. I had laid in a judi- 
cious selection of specialties and had taken 
some excellent profits. Nothing is so sim- 
ple in this world as knowing when to buy 
stocks. The acute problem is to know when 
to sell them. I had no very wide skill of 
speculation, but I rounded up Uncle Lemuel 
Sterry and took his advice, and reimbursed 
myself for my personal expenditure in the 
campaign. By the time I had done my 
realizing I had a profit, in a financial way, 
on the investment I had made in the pro- 
motion of the prosperity then enjoyed by 
those who conducted the stock market. 

Broad was almost genial. He asked me 
to sit down, which was an excess of cordial- 
ity for him. 

“How-do, senator,” he said. ‘‘How-do. 
Glad to see you. Wondered where you had 
been keeping yourself. Hope you got in on 
the boom.” A 

“Conservatively,” I replied. 
atively.” 

He barked a laugh, or laughed a bark, I 
never could tell which he was doing when 
he was giving way to mirth. 

“Not much conservatism round here. 
Everything pretty wide open and free. All 
optimists now, even our professional pessi- 
mists, the bears. Speaking about bears— 
where did you pass your boyhood?” 


““Conserv- 
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Are you contributing 
to this load of junk? 


Most of it is here because of rust 
—the great destroyer of sheet metal 
products. And most of it is here 
unnecessarily, for you can have rust- 
See resisting sheet metal. 

The Grand Prize awarded Armco 
Iron at the Panama-Pacific Exposition indicated Rust- 
Resisting Property as one of the special characteristics 
of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. Welding Quality 
was another. 


Rust 


This award is a victory also for the judgment 
of every manufacturer who, like those mentioned 
in this advertisement, has adopted Armco Iron for 
his product. 


Armco Iron resists rust as no ordinary sheet 
metal can, because it is not only the purest iron 
made but the most nearly perfect in respect to 
evenness and all other qualities that form the 
basis of rust-resistance. 


The use of pure and lasting Armco Iron is practicable 
in grave vaults and caskets. The Galion Metallic Vault 
Co., Galion, Ohio; The Champion Chemical Co. and the 
Springfield Metallic Casket Co., both of Springfield, Ohio, 


The “ Reo" Garage Gas Heat- 
er is of galvanized rust-resist- 
ing Armco Iron, Because of 
Armco's purity, its coat of 
galvanizing will outlast any 
other. Made by The Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O, 


and the National Casket Co. of Long Island City, N. Yen 
all use Armco Iron in their products. 

You can get many products made of Armco Iron. 
Armco Roofing is sold by most tinners and hardware 
stores. 


If you have any trouble securing sheet metal products 
of rust-resisting Armco Iron write to us. 


Write for Book, ‘‘ Defeating Rust’’ 


This book is for makers, sellers, users of sheet metal 
| products. Send for it. Decide now to contribute no 
more to the junk pile. Get the book today. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
The International Metal Products Company 


Box 754, Middletown, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


The S. F, Bowser Co., Fort 


Wayne, Ind., uses Armco 
Iron in its well known un- 
derground gasoline storage 
tanks, which enjoy big sales 
on account of their safety and 
durability. 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assur- 
ance that iron bearing that mark is manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling Mill Company, 
with the skill, intelligence and fidelity associ- 
ated with its products, and hence can be de- 
pended upon to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 


AMERICAN 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Box 754, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me “‘ Defeating Rust” and tell me 
why Armco is best for 


5 
~ Because of its welding 
qualities and rust-resist- 
ing properties, the 
Kaustine Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has 
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adopted Armco Iron for Name = ———— 
the chemical tanks of 
private sewage disposal 
systems, Street__ 
City State - 
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As Spring approaches it is 
pleasant to remember that 
the side panels of the Winter 
Car can quickly be removed 


It is not necessary to take down the Winter 
top during the uncertain Spring months. If 
a warm spell comes suddenly, free passage 
for fresh air is furnished by removing the 


panels. 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, com- 
plete, including regular mohair top, is $950 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for3 free books; inventions wanted,etc. 


PATEN 


I help you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Write for ewe FREE booklet of styles. 
MRS. GRACE MINOR Dept. 28, 783 Main St., 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Eovest Price Boat i in the World 
s = for 15-foot boat fin- 
$89: ready to run, 
with either inboard 

or outboard motor. 


for Banik te k. d. Builder Gcestsiy bented 
boat—oak frame—cy- 
press planking. Free Z, 
Catalog—100 Boats. 
BROOKS MFG. Co. 4 
8302 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. |” 


Offers YOU Success 
in business as well as politics to- 
day. Law-trained menearn$3,000 
to $10,000 yearly. Opportunities 
Open. Big firms now put lawyers 
on their regular payrolls at large 
salaries. You can learn at home by 
mail in spare time by our simplified 
method, Course written in plain 
language by university professors. 
BECOME AN LL.B. We guaran- 
tee to coach graduates free on all 
subjects required in bar examination until successful. Complete 
course in Public Speaking by Dr. Fred’k B. Robinson, Professor of 
Public Speaking, College of City of New York, and big fourteen yol- 
ume law library furnished FREE if you enroll now. Write at once 
for remarkable offer and book on law. Everything sent free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 271 FA, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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That Protect and Pay 


"] PATENTS © Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED NEW IDEA Write for 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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and get our 1916 Incubator 
Book FREE and postpaid. 
Shows why Prairie State Incuba- 
tors ‘‘hatch most chicks that live.” 
Contains chapter on Poultry Diseases 
also one on hatching and rearing. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO, 
115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. 


_@@ Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
special offer ona sample to introduce. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 

94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
and $17.60. A few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, CHICAGO 


Leader: 
@ 35 Years 


or 


Your College or Conservatory 


Expenses next Fall will be paid by us in 
return forsomeof your sparetime given 
to us during this summer’s vacation. Write now and find out about it. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


EVENING POST 


He had settled back in his chair and had 
lighted one of his biggest cigars. Evidently 
he wanted to chat. I had not seen him in 
this mood many times. 

“Out in the West.” 

‘* Any bears round there?” 

“Not your kind, but plenty of black and 
brown ones.’ 

“That’s what I mean. Ever see one of 
those big ones operating on a honey tree?” 

“Often.” 

“Interesting and _ instructive sight, 
wasn’t it? The bees work all summer to 
fill the hollow in the tree with honey, and 
when it is so loaded with the sweet stuff 
that it is about cracking open, Mister Bear 
arrives, climbs up, sticks his big paw down 
into the honey, and gathers for himself 
the delicious fruits of the labor of the in- 
dustrious, highly productive, but nonorgan- 
ized bees. Very interesting and instructive 
sight.’” 

“Meaning what?” I asked, although I 
knew well enough what his parable was lead- 
ing to. 

“Meaning that the first rule of progress 
is the distribution of wealth. Now the bees 
hived up that honey. It was doing them no 
good. They hived it up because they didn’t 
know what else to do with it. Only process 
of accumulation they had—make it and 
save it.’ Bees have only an elementary 
economic understanding. All they know— 
make it and save it. They represent the 
people: Along comes the bear with ideas of 
his own, one of which is that honey has no 
legitimate function hived up in a tree. It 
should be used for the sustenance of those 
who know how to get it, not those who 
know only how to keep it. He gets it. As 
I have said, very interesting and instruc- 
tive sight.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘it is; but often he gets 
stung while he is getting it.” 

“Pooh! What does that amount to?” 

“Meaning, I opine, that you and your 
friends, representing the bear, are about to 
find the public honey tree, where the indus- 
trious little bees—the people—have hived 
their honey?” 

“Exactly that. There’s a whole forest of 
honey trees spreading before our enchanted 
vision, senator. We are all fixed to begin 
climbing. What I wanted to see you about 
was to confirm my understanding that no 
hunters with obnoxious legislative guns will 
happen by while the bear is up the tree.” 

“‘Well,’’ I said, ‘‘continuing the figure 
of speech, if I may, the only thing I can see 
to deter the bear is a slight constitutional 
barrier that surrounds the forest for the 
time being.” 

Instantly he became the domineering, 
suspicious Broad. 

“Constitution?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Con- 
stitution? You fellows are always lugging 
in the Constitution. What’s that got to do 
with it?” 

“Nothing, except that that archaic and 
much-interpreted document is still opera- 
tive. It won’t be exactly safe for the bear 
to climb the trees until after March fourth 
next.” 

He relaxed. 

“Oh,isthatall? Why, ofcoursenot. You 
don’t think we are so wild after the honey 
that we can’t restrain ourselves until the 
hunters are amiably disposed, do you?” 

“Judging from what I have seen round 
here, the bear is pretty wild.” 

“Not the real bear, senator, not the real 
bear; only the cubs. Old Father Bruin is too 
wise to be precipitant. He has his honey 
trees located. He has picked out the easi- 
est ways to climb them and the surest ways 
to get at the honey; but he can wait—he 
can wait. Strain of fox in that bear, sena- 
tor; strain of fox.” 

“That being the case, I can assure you 
that when the honey season opens, as it will 
early in the forthcoming March, there will 
be no hunters round who will disturb the 
pleasant process of extracting the honey 
from the trees. Of course i 

““Of course’ what?”’ 

“Some of the amiable hunters may want 
little dabs of honey now and then.” 

He made a comprehensive gesture with 
one of his big hands. 

“Plenty for all who look the other way,” 
he said. “Plenty. More than you think. 
And, senator i 

He turned and bored into me with those 
cold eyes of his. 

“Senator, you put it down on your cal- 
endar that the bear will begin to climb at 
one minute after twelve o’clock, noon, on 
March fourth next.” 


‘ (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What'Do You Ga 
For The Second Nicke} 


You can buy at almost any cigar 4 
for 10c a panatela as good as the o 
shown here. 4 


The whole point is, would you 
pay 10c each at a store for your 
or would you prefer to buy the ° ve 
Panatela direct from our fac- 
tory at $5 per 100? 


Buying from our factory 
you save about half your 
money if you are inclined to 
smoke 10c cigars. 


Of course you sacrifice the 
convenience of being able to 
buy your cigars one or two 
at a time—if that zs a con- 
venience. 


But you gain one re- 
markable advantage—an 
advantage that goes with no 
cigar sold over the counter. 
It is the right to know you 
like our cigars before you 
buy them. 


OUR OFFER is: Upon request 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remain- 
ing forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he 
is not satisfied with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


You will note that we take upon 
ourselves the entire burden and risk 
of pleasing you. 


When you try these cigars, don’t 
ask yourself if they are worth 5c each. 
Ask yourself if they are worth 10c each. 
That is what we claim. That is the 
basis on which we solicit your order. 


Selling direct to the smoker saves 
a great deal of expense. It enables 
us to offer a hand-made long Havana 
filler and Sumatra wrapper panatela 
to you at practically a wholesale price. 


Our offer protects you absolutely. 
Take us up this time. You can’t be 
sorry. 


In ordering please use business sta- 
tionery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or | 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Incorne 
21st and Market Sts. Philadelp : 


$140 and $25 


With the first amount as the initial de- } 
posit and the second as the regular monthly’ 
payment, you can buy on the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan one share in each of five of the 
best railroad systems. Total cost about 
$535. Average yield about 54% per cent. | 
You receive the dividends while paying for 


the stocks. 
Send for List 95. 


John Muir &(6. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses 
published. Superbly printed in natural colors: 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to § 
roses and other plants, It's the boiled down ff 
our long experience. Tells all about our famo 
Send for it today—a postal will do. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 210, New Castl 


FOR EVERY N 

Whether naa th 

1 tree or Il Othones q 
‘you must spray, 0 


wormy, scabby fruit. Directions 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. X, Elmir 


\VANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think 0 of 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they | } 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inve 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ 
& Co., Dept 137, Patent Attorneys, Was! —" 
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All over the world, wherever you find auto- 
mobiles there you will find the Magnetic Type 
Stewart Speedometer the choice of practically 
every car owner. 

In every clime and every country the Mag- 
netic Type Stewart Speedometer is so emphatic- 
ally first in the choice of all motorists who 
insist on getting the best in everything, that 
there is practically no second. To all corners of 
the globe have gone forth cars bearing upon 
their dash the Magnetic Type Stewart Speed- 
ometer. Made only by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Cor’n. No other automobile ac- 
cessory even approaches it in world-wide pres- 
tige. It girdles the world. 


MAGNETIC TYPE 


’ ioean aga * 


SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 


It has been the standard of motorists for 
years. They are proud to have it on their cars 
by reason of its wonderful performance, its 
wonderful accuracy, and the wonderful depend- 
ency that can be placed upon it. 

In the United States alone, there are nearly 
2,000,000 car owners who have on their cars 
some one of the well-known Stewart Products. 
1,700,000 of this number have the Magnetic 
Type Stewart Speedometer before their eyes 
every day in the year, guarding them against 
violation of speed laws; recording the distance 
traveled as evidence of the service their tires 
are giving them; helping them to follow guide- 
books in picking their trail, from point to point, 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


60 Branches and Service Stations 


dlewart Starter 
for FORD Cars 


No more cranking by hand crank; now you 
merely sit in seat and press foot pedal. $ 
Always starts engines by mere touch 40 
of foot pedal. 


over highways and tourways—in fact, the 
Stewart Speedometer provides the source of 
greatest satisfaction in driving a car. 

There is no other accessory in the world on 
which car manufacturers so conclusively agree as 
to its value and merit, as evidenced by the fact 
that 95% of all car manufacturers equip their en- 
tire output with the Magnetic Type Speedometer. 
It is their choice. It costs them more, but they 
willingly pay the difference in order that they 
may give the buyers of their cars the best that is 
obtainable. They know that it is the hall-mark 
of acar’s quality—and experienced car owners 
are sure to question the car that is not equipped 
with the Magnetic Type Stewart Speedometer. 
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Put a KODAK 
in your Pocket. 


Have it ready for the unexpected that always happens. 
There’s a size for the vest as well as the coat. Kodak, 
you know, means photography with the bother left out. 


Catalg at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


KASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesstrr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Play Billiards at Home 
Have you any idea how little it will cost to have you 
own Billiard and Pool Table—to learn the games or per, 
fect your play at home? Under our easy red plat 


the expense is very small. You will be surp: to fing 
how easily you can own a | 
} 


Billiard and Pool Table 

You can play on it while you are paying for it. Thi 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more dowi 
(depending on size and style ge and a small amoun’ 
each month. Sizes range up to 44% x 9 feet (standard) 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. | 

No special room is needed. The Burrowes Table cai) 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted o1 


its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside wher, 
not in use. Burrowes Tables are | 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling fo. 
skill of the highest type, can be executed with the utmos 
accuracy. Great experts say that the Burrowes Regi) 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. } 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on it 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This insures you { 
free trial. Write to-day for illustrated catalog, givin) 
prices, terms of payment and full information. 


THE E.T. BURROWES CO 
818 Center Street, Portland, Me. | 


The Secret of 
Success in Life 


is to be ready when opportu- 
nity comes. 


Opportunity does come to 
every young man and young 
woman. Many fail to grasp it 
because they lack the readiness 
which can be acquired only 
through preliminary training. — 


We have helped thousands 
of young people to make suc- 
cesses in business and _profes- 
sional life by giving them the 
training which otherwise they 
could not have secured. We 
will do the same thing for you. 


If in your spare time you will 
look after the local renewals and 
new business of The Saturday Hve- 
ning Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, we will defray your ex- 
penses in any college,. musical 
conservatory or business school. 
You can select the institution; we 
will pay the bills. Let us tell you 
about it. 3 


Box 266, Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Compal 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| 
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Big $2 Offer KEITH'S 


the recog- 
nized A 


Each num! 
contains 7 ta 10} 
PLANS b 
leading architects. Subscription $2. News-stands, 
12 big house-building numbers and your choice 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BU. Ske 
140 Bungalowsand Cottages 175 Plans costing below: ow $6000" 


104 Plans of Cottages 125 
125 ‘‘ cestg. below $4000. 100. 3%% Cael f 
Pi potas ~ ** $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Dupl 


Any one of these $1 Plan Books Free with a year's subs 
KEITH'S, 883 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


horoughly searched. It must be 
a in ea that the bankers furnish- 
the gold for this experiment were not 
ng any chance of loss. The laboratory 
practically a vault from which nothing 
d be removed. There was no drain or 
e pipe, no entrance except one door, 
before going in or out of this door the 
xist was carefully searched. 
yr two or three months the man went to 
- in his laboratory. No detail of this 
eillance was relaxed. Every time he 
;in or out he was searched. And at all 
s, as though one guarded the vault of 
Bank of England, a rigid supervision 
constantly maintained. For several 
ths the man worked in the laboratory; 
finally one day he failed to appear. 
ral days passed. Inquiries were set on 
but no trace of the man could be dis- 


red. 

2 had vanished out of London! 

1e bankers caused the door of the labo- 
y to be forced. They found bottles of 
us chemicals apparently undisturbed; 
the twenty thousand gold sovereigns 
lisappeared. Therewas not asinglegold 
in the laboratory. The whole bulk of 
al hundred pounds of gold coin had 
shed. The discovery was amazing. It 
ineredible that this man could spirit 
‘such a weight and bulk of metal. The 
1 could not have been passed, and the 
had himself insisted that he should 
arched every time he came out of the 


atory. 

) detail of this search had ever been 
ed. 

e guards knew that no coin had ever 
carried out in the man’s clothes or on 
ody. They also knew that no other 
m had ever entered the laboratory, 
hat there was no means by which evena 
iful of liquid could have escaped from 
oom, which was practically asteel-lined 
. The thing was simply an insoluble 
ery. Two facts alone remained—the 
ist and the twenty thousand gold soy- 
ns were gone. The most acute police 
S in Europe were called in. But they 
Offer no explanation of the mystery; 
jas any one of them able to locate the 
hed synthetic chemist. 

e thing would have remained forever 
stery had not this obliging adventurer 
en a note to the bankers, expressing 
hanks for the sovereigns which they 
ut at his disposal, and explaining that 
d slowly carried them out of the labo- 
y packed in the hollow shaft of his 
headed walking stick! 

customed to the common crooks and 
of criminals of a low order, we are not 
) realize how much a criminal agent of 
rst class, an educated, accomplished 
of the world, is able to effect. A further 
nt is cited by the same authority: 


isappearing Expense Money 


en Count Schouvaloff, chief of the 
cal Police of Petrograd, was crossing 
lay to England, he fell by accident 
conversation with an accomplished 
man. A Channel boat is a cosmopoli- 
fair; one talks with his neighbor. The 
ger had every aspect of a person of an 
{ ass; his address and manner 
charming. As soon as he discovered 
lentity of Count Schouvaloff he ex- 
od that he had just been to Spain on a 
mn of the department of the secret 
e of his country which was concerned 
the treasury, and that he had got 
e track there of an organization of 
'S who were then flooding Russia 
counterfeit, ruble notes manufactured 
rhage outside of the empire and smug- 


> count asked him to call upon him at 
ussian Embassy in London. 
> stranger appeared at the hour of the 
atment. He gave convincing evi- 
3 of his connection with the secret 
® of his own country, but requested 
us visit to the embassy be not made 
ito his government. His government 
ot concerned about Russian affairs 
might be difficult for him to explain 
e had volunteered this information to 
usslan authorities. He gave precise 
3 about the organization of the forgers 
‘elr methods, and indicated that one 
prep could be approached if a suf- 
ribe were offered. He then rose, 
that it was a great pleasure to give 


Count Schouvaloff this information, which 
might lead to a discovery of the counter- 
feiters. He pointed out wherethe corruptible 
member of the criminal group could be 
found and how he might be approached. 
But he urged extreme care and the neces- 
sity for delicate negotiations. 

The count inquired if the visitor would be 


willing to undertake this negotiation. The | 
man hesitated. He was reluctant to under- , 
take the thing. It would require a good deal | 
of time and a long journey to Spain. It | 


would involve considerable expense, more 
perhaps than the count imagined, and it 
would take him away from the duties to his 
own government. 

It was of vital importance to the Russian 
Government to get rid of these importations 
of counterfeit notes. Count Schouvaloff 
was on the trail of the thing and he was not 
to be turned aside. He finally overcame 
the objections of his visitor, and the man 
left the Russian Embassy in London with a 
check for one thousand pounds. 

The power of such a personality to im- 
press one is strikingly illustrated in this 
instance. So long as this extraordinary per- 
son was before Count Schouvaloff he was 
able to make him believe implicitly in the 
truth of his statements; but the moment 
his dominating personality was removed 
the natural wary instinct of the chief of 
the “Third Section” at Petrograd asserted 
itself. Within thirty minutes after the vis- 
itor had left the embassy the bank in 
London was directed to stop payment on 
the check. But the accomplished visitor 
was expeditious as well as convincing. He 
had the money on the check before the mes- 
sage from the Russian Embassy arrived, 
and he vanished with it. Neither Scotland 
Yard nor any agency of the imperial Rus- 
sian police has ever found a trace of him! 


The Escape of Prince Krapotkin 


The detective department of the impe- 
rial Russian police seems to confine itself to 
a single method. The dragnet system is 
everywhere relied on. It, therefore, happens 
that ingenious devices and masterpieces of 
finesse and strategy are in Russia the work 
of those who are endeavoring to outwit and 
evade the cordon of police agents that 
everywhere make up the great imperial 
net. 

Some of these plans are beyond belief 
elaborate and ingenious. The escape of 
Prince Krapotkin from the hospital of the 
military prison in Petrograd demonstrates 
how a series of coincidences may be made 
to dovetail after the manner of the process 
by which an elaborate combination lock 
can be made to open by a mechanical ad- 
justment at a dozen points. The plan of 
this escape in its elaborate structure would 
be rejected as fiction if it did not rest upon 
the authority of Kennan. 

Prince Krapotkin was a member of one 
of the secret circles in Russia. He was ar- 
rested and confined in the military fortress 
of Petropavlovsk. His health broke down 
and he was transferred to the prison con- 
nected with the Nikolaievsk Military 
Hospital. The secret circle to which he be- 
longed determined to release him. There 
was a vacant housenear the prison. This was 
leased by members of the circle. The 
prisoner, for his health, was permitted to 
exercise in the yard of the prison between 
the hours of four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon. There was a guard at the door 
to observe him while he took this walk. 
There was a sentinel in the street opposite 
the prison, and there was a second sentinel 
in a cross street. 

The master intriguer who had charge of 
this affair waited until the prison authorities 
began to put in their supply of wood. This 
meant that the gate of the prison inclosure 
would be open while the carts entered and 
discharged their load. For a long time be- 
fore this day an elegant carriage had been 
accustomed to enter the street before the 
prison and wait there while a lady and gen- 
tleman visited the hospital. This visit was 
repeated so constantly and for so great a 
length of time that everybody became ac- 
customed to the carriage in the street. 

On the evening selected for the escape of 
the prince this carriage stood by the curb 
near the gate through which the woodcarts 
entered. At four o’clock a young man ap- 
proached the guard at the cross street and 
persuaded him to show him a room which 
this guard was offering for rent in his house. 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


Your stenographer 


is worth more to you when 
working with the Royal 


O matter how much your 

stenographer knows about 

shorthand, about your busi- 
ness and its technicalities — 


No matter how competent she. is, 
it is her frzished work by which your 
‘customers and your correspondents 
judge your organization. 


And her finished work is just as good 
as the typewriter she uses allows her 
to make it. 


The absolutely exact construction of the 
Royal— its simplicity and strength —its ac- 
curacy of action —its trueness of response — 
these enable your stenographer to do ée¢ter 
work and more work with ss effort. 


The perfect presswork of the Royal combined 
with the personal touch adjustment make it 
possible for your stenographer to turn out 
typewritten letters, records, reports, etc., 
which win prazse for her and prestige for you. 


Lost alignment in the ordinary typewriter is 
the first symptom of wearing out. After 
years of use, should the alignment of the 
Royal need restoring, the bearings may be 
.renewed in five minutes. This distinctive 
feature of the Royal is one of the reasons 
why it ends the two evils of excessive repairs 


Write for ve cee ia, 
“*Facts About the and ‘‘ trading-out. 
‘Trade-Out’ ’’ Get the facts. Before you decide that you 


A very straightforward and 
highly interesting story of 
the development of the 
typewriter—certainly well 
worth your reading. Your 
request on a postal card will 
bring it at once. 


are satisfied with amy typewriter service, 
know the Royal. Let your stenographer 
try it and find out how much it helps her in 
her work. Write or telephone any branch 
or agency and a representative will call. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


202 Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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HE Champion Guarantee is “Absolute satis- 
faction to the user. Free repair, replacement 
or your money back.” 

If in your opinion that way of putting it 
does not afford you every possible protection in 
buying Champion Spark Plugs, write your own 
guarantee and forward it for our signature. 

“ Absolute satisfaction to the user’? makes you 
the judge of our product, and if you are not 
absolutely satisfied, you have your choice of 
three remedies, ‘‘ Free Repair,” ‘‘ Replacement” 
or ‘‘ Money Back.” 

And always you are the counsel, judge and 
jury, all in one, and there is no appeal from 
your verdict. 

But such is the dependability of Champion 
Spark Plugs and such is the thoroughness of our 
inspections, that our guarantee is scarcely ever 
brought to mind, except as we see it printed on 
the cartons in which we pack our product. 


X Spl. 2 in., 75¢ 
All Ford Cars since 
1911 are equipped at 
the factory with this 
plug. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
107 Avondale Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


To any woman who has no special training and wants to earn money 
I would recommend nothing better than selling World’s Star goods. 


_ Florida, Maine, Canad: 

- gouri River, 90c each, d 
When I started in this work I had never done any soliciting of any [ 2 
kind. The commission on my first day’s orders came to $7.00, What 
other work is there that a woman can do to earn that amount? One 
cannot help but succeed with World’s Star goods, and enthusiasm. 
Both will lead to success.—So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


2 
Higher Quality World's Star From Mill to 
Lower Prices Hosiery and Klean Knit Home 
Underwear 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 
done, Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your 
home town. No previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. We are 
known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy—the quality 
holds the trade. PROMPT. DELIVERIES and PROTECTED | | 
TERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story. | 
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) MARK 


Bay City, Mich. © 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 
ing andotherinventions. Bookletfree. Bestreferences. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 
All over the country thousands of 


FOR BOYS ONLY ers sccante ios ogres 


besides getting some of the best premiums ever offered. They do it by 
selling The Saturday Evening Post on two days a week after school hours. 
Any boy can do it. If you want more spending money and such premi- 
ums as toboggans, sleds, bicycles, and even ponies, send us a postal card. 
Box 267, Sales Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AGLASSWARE | 
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At the same time a drunken peasant ap- 
proached the sentry in his box before the 
prison, engaged him in conversation, and 
told him that he had just purchased a mar- 
velous device that would make an insect 
look as big as a dog. The sentry was in- 
credulous, whereupon the drunken peasant 
produced a cheap microscope. The sentry 
put his gun down inside the box and helped 
the peasant look for an insect. 

These arrangements meant that the 


guard in the cross street was now absent, . 


the sentinel in the box disarmed, the car- 
riage ready and the gate open. 

These facts were signaled to the vacant 
house by a peasant who sat down on the 
curb opposite the prison with a hat full of 
cherries. The direction in which he threw 
the cherry stones indicated to the conspira- 
tors that everything had turned out as they 
had planned it. The prince, taking his walk 
in the prison yard at this hour, was notified 
by the music of a violin played in the va- 
cant house opposite the prison.. This was 
the signal. He ran through the gate, en- 
tered the carriage and escaped. The whole 
city was dragged for him, and he eluded the 
net only by the daring device of boldly din- 
ing in a private room of the most fashionable 
restaurant in Petrograd. 

Here were a series of events made to 
appear in their natural order as in life and 
to dovetail into a complicated system of 
precautions. That such an elaborate plan 
could be made to work smoothly and with 
a unity of design indicated an intelligence 
of the very highest order. Everything con- 
nected with this escape was artificially 
built up, except the one coincidence of the 
gates being opened to allow the woodcarts 
to enter. Taking advantage of this one co- 
incidence, the ability of the members of the 
secret circle to which Krapotkin belonged 
devised a method to meet and overcome 
every precaution of the Petrograd police, 
and to do this by a natural and unsuspi- 
cious series of events. Everything seemed 
to occur as in the ordinary affairs of life. 

It is the first right of a government, rec- 
ognized by all men, to protect itself. It 
cannot permit itself to be destroyed by a 
small group of persons, no matter how in- 
telligent. The most democratic government 
rests upon the wishes of the majority of the 
people. The government of Russia is willed 
by the Russian people. It is the form of 
government which they elect to maintain, 
and it must protect itself against these 
secret organizations that undertake to at- 
tack it by violence. It is, therefore, charged 
with measures that seem harsh and auto- 
cratic to governments not menaced by 
groups of secret enemies composed of per- 
sons of the greatest learning and ingenuity. 


Anton Chekhoff's Story 


We are not encouraged to believe that 
the Russian police inspector is the equal of 
the trained French official or even the Scot- 
land Yard constable, if Anton Chekhoff’s 
story of the deductive method in Russia is 
illustrative. 

One morning a young man hurried into 
the office of an inspector of police and re- 
ported that his master, an officer of the 
guard who had been separated from his 
wife and lived alone, had been murdered. 
He was greatly excited. The inspector went 
Me him at once to the scene of the trag- 
edy. 

When he arrived at the house he found 
the door to the officer’s bedroom locked, 
the key on the inside. It appeared that no 
one had entered the bedroom. The serv- 
ants, unable to awake their master, had 
concluded that he was dead. The inspector 
found the door uninjured. He had it forced 
open. The bed had been tossed about, the 
pillows on the floor. On a table near the 
bed was the officer’s watch and some silver 
coins. There was no furniture in the room 
except a table and chair. Under the bed 
were a number of bottles. The officer and 
his clothing were gone except for a single 
boot that lay on the floor. The inspector 
examined the room carefully. The only 
thing he found was a partly burned safety 
match. It was known that the officer did 
not smoke and that he used only sulphur 
matches for his candles. There were the 
marks of teeth on the pillowcase and the 
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room had the aspect of a struggle. He e; 
amined the garden below the window. Th 
grass and some bushes had been trample 
He found a piece of cotton on some twig 
and some fine threads of dark-blue woo 
At some distance from the windoy, in th 
garden under a bush, he found the secon) 
top boot. | 

The inspector, bearing in mind oth 
cases in which men had been murdered an 
their bodies removed, came to the conch 
sion, from the evidences, that the man ha| 
been’ strangled and his body taken oy 
through the window. : 

The fact that the watch and money we) 
undisturbed showed that the purpose of t} 
crime was not robbery. The safety mat« 
indicated that some person above the ord 
nary was connected with the affair, sini 
peasants or common servants would hay 
only sulphur matches. The fact that or 
boot remained in the room made the i) 
spector believe that the guardsman ha| 
been killed while he was undressing, T)! 
finding of the other boot in the garden ind 
cated that this one had been partly remove 
and had fallen off while the body was beir 
carried away. : | 

The inspector in his report reconstruct¢ 
the crime: On the evening in question t] 
guardsman, who had been on a prolong, 
debauch, went to his room drunk. As ]) 
sat on his bed, taking off one of his boot 
he had been attacked and smothered wii 
the pillow. During the struggle the cand 
was knocked over, and afterwards one | 
the assassins relighted it, striking a safei 


match, which had been found on the floc 


Domestic Discipline 


When the man was dead his body had be: 
taken out through the window and earri(| 
across the garden. As it passed the lil) 
bush the remaining boot, partly removi 
pe the man before he was attacked, droppi 
off. 

The inspector, having arrived at th, 
deduction, determined to locate the safe| 
match, which seemed to be the distinguis 
ing clew. He went to all the shops in eve 
direction; but not one of them carried 
its stock such a thing as a box of safe) 
matches. Finally, at some distance fro 
the scene of the tragedy, he found a sho 
keeper who had a single pack of su 
matches. It was a broken pack, with o| 
box missing. The shopkeeper remember’ 
precisely who had purchased this missi) 
box. It was the wife of the guardsman, 
big, masculine woman of unusual physi( 
strength. She lived near the apartment 
which the guardsman had been murder 
It was now night, but the inspector went 
once to the woman, charged her with t) 
murder of her husband and demanded | 
know what she had done with his boc| 
She seemed in terror. 

“T know all about it,” he said. “Ta! 
me at once to the place where you ha} 
concealed your husband!” 

She got a key from a nail on the wall al 
went out into the courtyard. The insp} 
tor followed. They finally reached a lit? 
house at the end of the garden. The wom 
unlocked the door and they entered. | 
the light of a candle the inspector saw | 
long body of a man lying motionless 01! 
bed in the corner of the room. He ¢ 
proached to examine the murdered bod) 

But here his deductions went to ple¢ 
The supposed dead man sat up, and | 
explanation of all the tragic incidents ‘ 
peared. The guardsman was going to Ik 
every night drunk. His wife heard of} 
and went across the garden to his wind/ 
to remonstrate with him. He put the W- 
dow up and, seeing who it was, threw } 
boot at her. She was a resolute ey 
of masculine efficiency. She climbed 
through the window, thrashed the Grunlt 
guardsman soundly, dragged him across : 


; 
} 


garden and locked him up in the bathhou 
where she determined to keep him until? 
should be sober enough to go about 
affairs. : 
He had been thus a prisoner for one 4) 
while with swift deductions the mspec 
had worked out his complicated murde! 
Author’s Note—See: Siberia and the Exile y 
tem: A Russian Comedy of Errors, Kennan; 
Lighter Side of My Official Life, Anderson. 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


HEN snow flies and cold winds blow 

the owner of a Delco Equipped Car 
becomes doubly appreciative of Delco Depend- 
ability. 

There is a feeling of security, of confidence, 
of freedom from care that grows upon him as 
a result of the unfailing day-after-day perform- 
ance of his cranking, lighting and ignition 
equipment. 


i 


aT 


Delco Dependability is basic— 
It is the result of Delco Manufacturing 
Methods. 


It is the integrity of every man in the Delco organization 
built into Delco apparatus. 

It is the extra margin of efficiency and safety that has 
come to be recognized as characteristic of Delco Equipment. 
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Delco Dependability is today an asset—a very 
tangible asset to over 300,000 owners of Delco 
Equipped Cars. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Drink an Orange 


Orange juice—a delicious beverage—is health- 
fulness itself. California orange juice is rich in 
flavor and bouquet. 

Have you a tendency to overeat ?—orange 
juice provides an aid to digestion that counter- 
acts the ill effects of the heavy meal. 

California orange juice is advised by thou- 
sands of physicians for the tiniest babies as well 
as for grown-ups. It provides a needed food 


value and aidsin the proper assimilation of food. 

In short, the fresh, pure, live juice of good 
oranges, which comes to you in Nature’s germ- 
proof package, is a natural regulator that every 
mother and wife should be careful to serve to 
the whole family at every meal. 

Why forego for even a single day this nat- 
ural liquid food that makes all other foods 
more healthful? 


Sunkist 


California Seedless Navel Oranges 


Sunkist navel oranges are juicy, sweet, full-flavored 
and delicious. 
They are seedless, firm and tender. Because 
of these facts hundreds of thousands of house- 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative — Non-profit 


All first-class dealers sell Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. Look for the name 
“Sunkist” on tissue wrappers, and save wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


This is an exact 
reproduction of 
the Extractor, 
actual size. 


wives, and famous chefs, prefer them for salads 
and desserts. Write for free booklet of excellent 
tested recipes. Try the many dainty dishes 

you can make with this luscious fruit. 


Eastern Headquarters 
Dept. A99 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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Use the 
Sunkist Orange 
Juice Extractor 


10c—from Your Grocer 
or Fruit Dealer 


The Sunkist Juice Ex- 
tractor is especially de- 
signed to extract the juice 
of the largest as well as the 
smaller sizes of either Sun- 
kist oranges or lemons. It 
is a new pattern of unusu- 
ally large size which is man- 
ufactured of heavy tough 
glass exclusively for us. 

We are distributing an 
enormous number of these 
at cost simply to facilitate 
the preparation of orange 
juice. This gives you, ata 


minimum price, the best 


orange juice extractor that 
fruit experts can devise. 

If you cannot secure this 
from your dealer, send 16c 
in stamps to cover cost and 
expense of mailing and we 
will send it direct to you by 
parcel post. 24c to points 
in Canada. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative — Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters 


Dept. A99 139 N. Clark Street 
Chicago 


erred 


This Juice Extractor 10c from 
Your Dealer anywhere in U. 5. 


United 


Why ‘Un 


Make something wonderfully good and you say, “This is mine, ’— you call 
it by your name. That is exactly our case. 


We have made a tire so fine, so sturdy, so responsible that we want it 
known as ours. So we named it ‘Usco’ (U. S. Co.). 


Because we have put our name on this tire—because its success was a 
matter of business pride, of business honour—we pledged ourselves to see 
that it “made good”—and it has. 

Think of it—a really wonderful new anti-skid tire priced at 
only a little more than plain treads. 


New Prices of ‘Usco’ Tread Tires 
30 inch x 3 inch, . : . $10.40 | 34 inch x 4 inch, . : . $22.40 


30 inch x 314 inch, . : 13.40 36 inch x 444 inch, . S1.55 
32 inch x 3)4 inch, : : 15.40 37 inch x 5 inch, 


United States Tire Company 
‘Usco’ ‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ Tread 
“Individualized Tires” 
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Keeping Faith 
With the Men of America 


Ne merchandising success of the century 

has been more spectacular than the rise of Society 
Brand Clothes and the establishment of this brand in a 
position of undoubted leadership. 


This has not resulted from ex- 
traordinary selling campaigns nor 
from any unusual merchandising 
advantages. 


Credit for our success is due 
rather to the zdea/s of our business 
—to unswerving belief that the 
Men of America depend on us and 
that we must never break faith 
with them. 


We have no corner on quality, 
style or fair-dealing. We make 
good clothes and others make good 
clothes. 


But there is an szvariable char- 
acter in our product—Society 
Brand Clothes—which, we believe, 
is not duplicated. 


We a/ways keep faith—and the 
Men of America know it. 


No other reason is big enough 
to account for the wonderful suc- 
cess of this business. 


Society Brand Clothes 
for Spring, 1916 


show what we mean by ‘‘Keeping 
Faith.’ The Men of America not 
only expect us to furnish well- 
tailored garments in sound values, 
but to anticipate the season’s develop- 
ment of good.taste in men’s clothes. 

This we have done so consistently 
that our showings now are a most 
important factor in defining style— 
this spring no less or more than 
other seasons. 

We offer $20 and $25 models— 
designed by a genius and faithfully 
made. - In addition we offer 


~ Double-Service Clothes 


made of long-fibre, closely-woven, 
double-service fabrics and sold at 
$30 and $35. The most expensive 
tailors can use such materials—but 
without the authority or the re- 


sponsibility of the Society Brand. 


Our Spring Style Book will interest every man who insists 
on good taste in clothes and who appreciates a right relation 
between quality and price. A postal will bring it to you. 


Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 


Ke 
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“Yes, Send Crisco” 


HE housewife who knows Crisco does not hesitate to order it by telephone because she is sure that 
it always will come to her pure and fresh and that every can will give her the same results that have 
made her enthusiastic about it. 


She realizes its uniform quality and richness; that it is a purely vegetable fat more wholesome than lard, 
as good for baking as creamery butter and at half the cost. 


RISCO 


for F -For Shortening 
mang t Cake Making. 


She appreciates that Crisco is kept airtight from the time it leaves the sunlit factory in which it 
is made until she opens the package in her own kitchen. 


She often _has.seen butter and lard exposed to dust and dirt; has found how variable and unsatis- 
factory they may be, but she never has had a single reason to lessen her confidence in Crisco. 


Crisco is easily ordered. There are more than 10,000,000 telephones on the American 
continent and a Crisco dealer can be reached by every line 


Oyster Shortcake 
An appetizing dish for any of the months with ‘‘R’’ 
2 cupfuls flour 1 quart oysters 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1% cupful Crisco 
VY teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
34 cupful milk 14 cupful cream 
Use level measurements— Salt and pepper to taste 
Mix flour, baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful salt, then sift twice, work in Crisco with 
tips of fingers, add milk gradually, The dough should be just soft enough to handle... Toss 
on floured baking board, divide into two parts, pat lightly and roll out. Place in two shallow 
Criscoed cake tins and bake in quick oven fifteen minutes. Spread them with butter. Moisten 
cornstarch with cream, put into pan with oysters and seasonings and make very hot. Allow to 
cook a few minutes, then pour half over one crust, place other crust on top and pour over rest 
of oysters. Serve at once. Sufficient for one large shortcake. 


Every housewife will appreciate ““A Calendar of Dinners’? which gives the Story of Crisco. 
This cloth-bound, gold-stamped, handsome book contains 365 dinner menus and 615 recipes 
tested by Marion "Harris Neil, the cooking authority. We shall be glad to send it to you. 
Address Department K-3, ihe Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five 


2= cent stamps. A paper-bound edition without ““The Calendar of Dinners: but with 250 
recipes is free. 
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e Next Door—her years are few— 
‘s me, more than her elders do; 
3, my wrinkles become me so; 


him Las Uvas, chief town of the valley, 
lay basking in the sun, tiny square and 
street bordered with greenery: its domino 


vels much at the tales I know. Ice UNS RT OR SALTAE ED BY H, A .RIVOEAY DUNN houses white-walled in the sun, with larger 
is, we shall splashes of red from 
arry when she courthouse or 
es . church or school. 
HE little Far on the west- 
happy song ering desert, beyond 
stopped the valley, Pringle 
short. John saw a white feather 
y Pringle, at of smoke from a 
mesa’s last toiling train; be- 
and, drew rein yond that a twist- 
just his geog- ing gap in the blue 
y. This was of the westmost 
ountry to him. range. 
ose behind, “That’s our 
1 Mountain road.” Helifted his 
ipafantasy of bridle rein. ‘““Amble 
,needle-sharp along, Sam!” 
reand golden. To that amble 
ong straight he crooned to him- 
—saw-toothed self, pleasantly, 
one save for half-dreamily —as 
wenty-mile if he voiced indi- 
upheaval of rectly some inner 
Organ— thought—quaint 
aed away to snatches of old 
and south song: 
st the un- ‘ 
2 Ul She came to the gate 
dsky, till dis- 
turned the oe me 97 
| gray to blue- Grass and the weeds 
to blue, to up to her chin; 
haze; till the Said, ‘A rake and 
0, Square- a hoe and a fan- 
ed masses tail plow 
ledito hill- Would suit you 
tomeblur—a better thana wife 
; 3 just now. 
ine—nothing. 
yre than a And again: 
ed miles to ‘ 
: Ae ae ce are over 
t mountains Lost all our bliss; 
adin the sky. But love remembers 
Jesley nodded yet 
runforgotten Quarrel and 
s and pieced Suill kiss. d 
ast landscape “Nearly a Hundred Men are Out Hunting for Him. They’ll Drag the Jornado With a Fine:Toothed Comb” Mat oe teoutly of 
2 patchwork y 
1 his head. Those toy hills were San Mateo and Magdalena. Pringle had passed Then, after a long silence, with a thoughtful earnestness that Rainbow would scarce 
‘ay on a bygone year, headed east. He was going west now. have credited, he quoted a verse from what he was wont to call Billy Beebe’s Bible: 


m too prosperous here,” he had explained to Beebe and Ballinger, his partners on 
ow. “I’m tedious to myself. Guess I’ll take a pasear back to Prescott. Railroad? 
me? Why, son, I like to travel when I go anywheres. Just starting and arriving 


“One Moment in Annihilation’s waste, 
One Moment of the Well of Life to taste— 
The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 


delight me any. Besides, I don’t know that strip along the border. I’ll ride.” Starts for the Dawn of Nothing. Oh, make haste!” 
vas a tidy step to Prescott—say, as far as from Philadelphia to Savannah, or from : \ of : ; 
ond to Augusta; but John Wesley had made many such rides in the Odyssey of After late dinner at the Gadsden Purchase, Pringle had tidings of the Motion Picture 


nder years. Some of them had been made in haste. But there was no haste now. Palace; and thither he bent his steps. He was late and the palace was a very small 
ass, his corn-fed sorrel, was hardly less sleek and sturdy than at the start, though Palace indeed; it was with difficulty that he spied in the semidarkness an empty seat in 
| of the way was behind him. Pringle rode by easy stages, and where he found 4 side section. A fat lady and a fatter man, in the seats nearest the aisle, obligingly 


f pleased, there he tarried for a space. moved over rather than risk any attempt to squeeze by. 

sh another friendly nod to the northward hills that marked a day of his past, Beyond them, as he took the end seat, Pringle was dimly aware of a girl who looked at 
> turned his eyes to the westlands, outspread and vast before him. To his right him rather attentively. . : 
sert stretched away, a mighty plain dotted with low hills, rimmed with a curving, He turned his mind to the screen, where a natty and noble young man with a chin 


Tange. Beyond that range was a nothingness, a hiatus that marked the sunken bit off his words distinctly and smote his extended palm with folded gloves to emphasize 
of the Rio Grande; beyond that, a headlong infinity of unknown ranges, tier on the remarks he was making to a far less natty man with black mustaches. J ohn Wesley 
‘llow or brown or blue; broken, tumbled, huddled, scattered, with gulfs between to tightly concluded that this second man, who gnashed his teeth so convincingly, and at 
imseen plains and hidden happy valleys—all together giving animpression of rushing © Whom an incredibly beautiful young lady looked with haughty disdain, was the villain, 
(him, resistless, like the waves of a stormy sea. and foiled. . : , ae 

his feet the plain broke away sharply, in a series of steplike sandy benches, to The blond and shaved hero, with a magnificent gesture, motioned the villain to 
the Rio Grande bore quartering across the desert, turning to the Mexican sea; the | be-gone! That baffled person, after waiting long enough to register despair, spread his 
1 Valley here, a slender ribbon of mossy green, broidered with loops of flashing fingers across his brow and be-went; the hero turned, held out his arms; the scornful young 
a ribbon six miles by forty, orchard, woodland and green field, greener for the — beauty crept into them. Click! On the screen appeared a scroll: 


© gray desert beyond and the yellow hills of sand edging the valley floor. Below Keep Your Seats. Two Minutes to Change Reels. 
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““Hands Up!’ Said the 
Sheriff of Dona Ana 


The lights were 
turned on. Pringle 
looked at the 
crowd—girls, 
grandmas, mothers 
with their families, 
many boys and few 
men: Americans, 
Mexicans, well- 
dressed folk and 
roughly dressed, all 
together. Many 
were leaving; among 
them Pringle’s fat 
and obliging neighbors rose with a pleas- 
ant: “‘Excuse me, please!’ 

A stream of newcomers trickled in 
through the door. As Pringle sat down 
the lights were dimmed again. Simultan- 
eously the girl he had noticed beyond the 
fat couple moved over to the seat next 


: 4 to his own. Pringle did not look at her; 
ay and a little later he felt a hand on his 
‘ sleeve. 


“Tut, tut!” said Pringle in a tolerant undertone. “Why, 
chicken, you’re not trying to get gay with your old Uncle 
Dudley, are you?”’ 

“John Wesley Pringle!”? came the answer in a furious 
whisper, each indignant word a missile. ‘How dare you! 
How dare you speak to me like that?” 

“What!” said Pringle, peering. “‘What! Stella Vorhis! 
I can hardly believe it!’’ 

“But it’s oh-so-true!”’ said Stella, rising. “Let’s go— 
we can’t talk here.” 

“That was one awful break I made. I most sincerely 
and humbly beg your pardon,” Pringle said on the sidewalk. 

Stella laughed. 

“That’s all right—I understand—forget it! You hadn’t 
looked at me. But I knew you when you first came in— 
only I wasn’t sure till the lights were turned on. Of course 
it would be great fun to tease you—pretend to be shocked 
and dreadfully angry, and all that—but I haven’t got 
time. And oh, John Wesley, I’m so delighted to see you 
again! Let’s go over to the park. Not but what I was 
dreadfully angry, sure enough, until I had a second to 
think. Why don’t you say you’re glad to see me—after 
five years?”’ 

“Stella! You know I am. Six years, please. But I 
thought you were still in Prescott?” 

“We came here three years ago. Here’s a bench. Now 
tell it to me!” 

But Pringle stood beside and looked down at her with- 
out speech, with a smile unexpected from a face so lean, so 
brown, year-bitten and iron-hard—a smile which happily 
changed that face, and softened it. 

The girl’s eyes danced at him. 

“T’mso glad you’ve come, John Wesley! Good old Wes!” 

“So I am—both those little things. Six years!’ he said 
slowly. “Dear me—dear both of us! That will make you 
twenty-five. You don’t look a day over twenty-four! But 
you're still Stella Vorhis?” 

She met his gaze gravely; then her lids drooped and a 
wave of red flushed her face. 

“T am Stella Vorhis—yet.”’ 

““Meaning—for a little while yet?” 

“Meaning, for a little while yet. That will come later, 
John Wesley. Oh, I’ll tell you, but not just now. You tell 
about John Wesley, first—and remember, anything you 
say may be used against you. Where have you been? 
Were you dead? Why didn’t you write? Has the world 
used you well? Sit down, Mr. John Wesley Also-Ran 
Pringle and give an account of yourself!’ 

He sat beside her: she laid her hand across his gnarled 
brown fingers with an unconscious caress. 

“Tt’s good to see you, old-timer! Begin now—I, John 
Wesley Pringle, am come from going to and fro upon the 
earth and from walking up and down in it! But I didn’t 
ask you where you were living. Perhaps you have a— 
home of your own now.” 

John Wesley firmly lifted her slim fingers from his hand 
and as firmly deposited them in her lap. 

“Kindly keep your hands to yourself, young woman,” 
he said with stately dignity. ‘Here is an exact account 
of all my time since I saw you: I have been hungry, thirsty, 
sleepy, tired. To remedy these evils, upon expert advice 


Thave eaten, drunk, slept and rested. Ihave 
worked and played, been dull and gay, busy 
and idle, foolish and unwise. That’s all! 
Oh, yes—I’m living in Rainbow Mountain; 
cattle. Two pardners—nice boys but edu- 
cated. Had another one; he’s married now, poor dear— 
and just as happy as if he had some sense.” 

““You’re not?” 

“Not what—happy or married?” 

“Married, silly!” 

“And I’m not. Now it’s your turn. Where do you live? 
Here in town?” 

“Oh, no. Dad’s got a farm twenty miles up the river 
and a ranch out on the flat. I just came down on the 
morning train to do a little shopping and go back on the 
four-forty-eight—and I’ll have to be starting soon. You'll 
walk down to the station with me?” 

“But the sad story of your life?’’ objected Pringle. 

“Oh, I’ll tell you that by installments. You’re to make 
us a long, long visit, you know—just as long as you can 
stay. You’re horseback, of course? Well, then, ride up to- 
night. Ask for Aden Station. We live just beyond there.” 

“But the Major was a very hostile major when I saw 
him last.” 

“Oh, father’s got all over that. He hadn’t heard your 
side of it then. He often speaks of you now and he’ll be 
glad to see you.” 

“To-morrow, then. 
to-night.” 

“You'll find dad changed,” said the girl. ‘This is the 
first time in his life he has ever been at ease about money 
matters. He’s really quite well-to-do.”’ 

“That’s good. I’m doing well in that line too. I forgot 
to tell you.” There was no elation in his voice; he looked 
back with a pang at the bold and splendid years of their 
poverty. ‘“‘Then the Major will quit wandering round 
like a lost cat, won’t he?”’ 

“T think he likes it here—only for the crazy-mad politi- 
cal feeling; and I think he’s settled down for good.” 

“High time, I think, at his age.” 

“You needn’t talk! Dad’s only ten years older than 
you are.”’ She leaned her cheek on her hand, she brushed 
back a little stray tendril of midnight hair from her dark 
eyes, and considered him thoughtfully. “Why, John 
Wesley, I’ve known you nearly all my life and you don’t 
look much older now than when I first saw you.” 

“That was in Virginia City. You were just six years 
old and your pony ran away with you. We were great 
old chums for a month or so. The next time I saw you 
was ss 

“At Bakersfield—at mother’s funeral,” said the girl 
softly. ‘Then you came to Prescott, and you had lost your 
thumb in the meantime; and I was Little Next Door to 
you ” 

“And Prescott and me, we agreed it was best for both of 
us that I should go away.” 

“Yes; and when you came back you were going to stay. 
Why didn’t you stay, John Wesley?” 

“T think,” said Pringle reflectively, “that I have for- 
gotten that.” 

“Do you know, John Wesley, I have never been back to 
any place we have left once? And of all the people I have 
ever known, you are the only one I have ever lost track of 
and found again. And you’re always just the same old 
John Wesley—always gay and cheerful—nearly always in 
trouble; always strong and resourceful a 

“How true!” said Pringle. “‘Yes, yes; go on!” 

“Well, you are! And you’re so—so reliable; like Faith- 
ful John in the fairy story. You’re different from anyone 
else I know. You’re a good boy; when you are grown up 
you shall have a yoke of oxen, over and above your wages.” 

“This is very gratifying indeed,” observed Pringle. 
“But—a sweetly solemn thought comes to me. You were 
going to tell me about another boy—the onliest little boy?” 

“He’s not a boy,’”’ said Stella, flushing hotly. ‘‘He’s a 
man—a man’s man. You'll like him, John Wesley—he’s 
just your kind. I’m not going to tell you. You’ll see him 
at our house, with the others. And he’ll be the very one 
you’d pick out for me yourself. Of course you’ll want to 
tease me by pretending to guess someone else; but you’ll 
know which one he is, without me telling you. He stands 
out apart from all other men in every way. Come on, John 
Wesley—it’s time to go down to the station.” 

Pringle caught step with her. 

“And how long—if a reliable old faithful John may ask— 
before you become Stella Some-One-Else?”’ 

“At Christmas. And I ama very lucky girl, John. What 
an absurd convention it is that people are never supposed 
to congratulate the girl—as if no man was ever worth 
having! Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Very silly. But then, it’s a silly world.” 

“A delightful world,” said Stella, her eyes sparkling. 
“You don’t know how happy I am. Or perhaps you do 
know. Tell me honestly, did you ever 1—like anyone, this 
way?” 

“T refuse to answer, by advice of counsel,” said John 
Wesley. “T’ll say this much though: ‘X’ marks no spot 
where any Annie Laurie gave me her promise true.” 


My horse is tired—I’ll stay here 
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When the train had gone John Wesley wandered discon 
solately back to his hotel and rested his elbows on the bar 
The white-aproned attendant hastened to serve him, 

“What will it be, sir?” 

“Give me a gin pitfall,” said John Wesley. 


II 


“(NOLD feet?” 
“Horrible!”’ said Anastacio. ‘ 

Matthew Lisner, sheriff of Dona Ana, bent a hard ey 
on his subordinate. 

“It’s got to be done,” he urged. “To elect our ticke: 
we must have all the respectable and responsible people o 
the valley. If we can provoke Foy into an outbreak —° 

“Not we—you,”’ corrected Anastacio. “Myself, I de 
not feel provoking.” 

“Are you going to lay down on me?” 

“If you care to put it that way—yes. Kit Foy is just 
the man to leave alone.”’ 

“Now, listen!” said the sheriff impatiently. “Half the 
valley is owned by newcomers, men of substance, who, witl 
the votes they influence or control, will divide the election 
Foy is half a hero with them, because of these vague olc 
stories. But let him ‘be stirred up to violence now, and 
you'll see! They won’t see any romance in it—just an oper 
outrage; they will flock to us to the last man. Ours ig the 
party of law and order me 

“Law to order, some say.”’ 

The veins swelled in the sheriff’s heavy face and thick 
neck; he regarded his deputy darkly. ; 

“That comes well from you, Barela! Don’t you see, 
with the law on our side all these men of substance will be 
with us unconditionally? I tell you, Christopher Foy is 
the brains of his party. Once he is discredited ——” 

“And I tell you that I am the brains of your party and 
T’ll have nothing to do with your fine plan. ’Tis an old 
stratagem to call oppression, law, and resistance to oppres- 
sion, lawlessness. You tried just that in ninety-six, didn’t 
you? And I never could hear that our side had any the 
best of it or that the good name of Dona Ana was in any 
way bettered by our wars. Come, Mr. Lisner—the King- 
dom of Lady Ann has been quiet now for nearly eight 
years. Let us leave itso. For myself, the last row brought 
me reputation and place, made me chief deputy under two 
sheriffs—so I need have the less hesitation in setting forth 
my passionate preference for peace.” i 

“You have as much to gain as I have,” growled the 
sheriff. “Besides your own cinch, you have one of your 
gente for deputy in every precinct in the county.” 

“Exactly! And if we have wars 
again, who but the Barelas would 
bear the brunt? 

“No, no, Mr. Matt Lisner; while 
I may be a merely ornamental chief 
deputy, it will never be denied 
that I am a very careful chief to 
my gente. Besure that I shall think 
more than once or twice before I 
set a man of my men at a useless 
hazard to pleasure you—or to re- 
elect you.” 

“You speak plainly.” 

“T intend to. I speak for three 
hundred—and we vote solid. Make 
no mistake, Mr. Lisner. You need 
me in your business, but I can do 
nicely without you.” 

“Perhaps you'd like 
to be sheriff yourself.” 

“T might like it— 
except that I am not 
as young and foolish as 
I was,”’ said Anastacio 
smiling. ‘‘Now that I 
am so old, and so wise 
and all, it is clear to 
see that neither myself 
or any of the fighting 
men of the mad old 
days—on either side— 
should be sheriff.’’ 

“You were not al- 
ways so thoughtful of 
the best interests of the 
dear pee-pul,’”’ sneered 
the sheriff. 

“That I wasn’t. I 
was as silly and hot- 
brained a fool as either 
side could boast. But 
you, sheriff, are neither 
silly nor hot-headed. 
In cold blood you are 
planning that men 
shall die; that other 
men shall rot in prison. 
Why? For hate and re- 
venge? Noteven that. 


“He Could Stand 
a Siege Till We 
Could Get Word 
to His Friends”’ 
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., a little spice of revenge, perhaps; Foy and his friends 
ide you something of a laughingstock. But your main 
stive is—money. And I don’t see why. You’ve got all 
> money any one man needs now.” 
“T notice you get your share.” 
“Thope so. But, even as a money-making proposition, 
ur troubled-voters policy isa mistake. All the mountain 
m want is to be let alone, and you might be sheriff for 
> for all they care. But you fan up every little bicker 
0 a lawsuit—don’t I know? Just for the mileage—ten 
nts a mile each way in a county that’s jam full of miles 
ym one edge to the other; ten cents a mile each way for 
ch and every arrest and subpoena. You drag them to 
urt twice a year—the farmer at seed time and harvest, 
e cowman from the spring and fall round-ups. It hurts, 
cripples them, they ride thirty miles to vote against you; 
costs you all the extra mileage money to offset their 
tes. As a final folly you purpose deliberately to stir up 
e old factions. What was it Napoleon said? ‘It is worse 
an a crime; it is 
blunder.’ I’ll tell 
u now, not a Ba- 
ja nor an Ascarate 
all stir a foot in 
ch a scheme. If 
u want to bait 
it Foy, do it your- 
lf—or set your 
y police on him.” 
LD | will.” 
A faint tinge of 
lor came to the 
2ar olive of Anas- 
cio’s cheek as he 
se. 
“But don’t prom- 
> my place to any 
them, sheriff. I 
ight hear of it.” 


“Stranger,” said 
en Creagan, “you 
n’t play pool! I 
n’t—and I beat 
yu four straight 
imes. You better 
dle your little 
otters off to bed.” 
he words alone 
ight have been 
ere playfulness; 
lance and tone 
ade plain the pur- 
osed offense. 

The after-supper 
‘owd in the hotel 
arroom had sud- 
enly slipped away, 
aving Max Bar- 
eep, three others 
nd John Wesley 
‘ringle—the last 
ot unnoting of 


“T’m steerin’ you right, old man,” said Creagan. ‘‘ You’d 
better drag it for bed.” 

“T ain’t sleepy, I tell you.” 

Espalin leaped up, snarling. 

“Say! You lukeing for troubles, maybe? Bell, I theenk 
thees hombre got a gun. Shall we freesk heem?” 

As he flung the query over his shoulder his beady little 
eyes did not leave Pringle’s. 

Bell Applegate got leisurely to his feet. 

He was a tall man, well set up, with a smooth-shaved, 
florid face and red hair. 

“Tf he has we'll jack him in the jug.” He threw back the 
lapel of his coat, displaying a silver star. 

“But I ain’t got no gun,” protested John Wesley meekly. 
“You-all can see for yourself.”’ 

“We will—don’t worry! Don’t you make one wrong 
move or I’ll put out your light!” 

“Be you the sheriff?” 

“Police. Go to him, Ben!” 


udge and whisper 
ttending the exo- 
us. Since that, 
ringle had suffered, unprotesting, more gratuitous insults 
han he had met in all the rest of his stormy years. His 
uriosity was aroused; he played the stupid, unseeing, 
atient and timid person he was so eminently not. Plainly 
hese people desired his absence; and Pringle highly 
esolved to know why. 

He now blinked mildly. 

“But I’m not sleepy a-tall,’”’ he objected. 

He tried and missed an easy shot; he chalked his cue with 
ssiduous care. 

“Here, you! Quit knockin’ those balls round!’’ bawled 
Max, the bartender. ‘‘What you think this is—a kinder- 
arten?”’ 

“Why, I paid for all the games I lost, didn’t 1?”’ asked 
-ringle, much abashed. 

He mopped his face. It was warm though the windows 
ind doors were open. 

“Well, nobody’s goin’ to play any more with you,” 
napped Max. “You bore ’em.” 

He pyramided the balls and covered the table. With a 
ad and lingering backward look Pringle slouched abjectly 
hrough the wide-arched doorway to the bar. 

“Come on, fellers—have something.” 

“Naw!” snarled José Espalin. “I’m a-tryin’ to theenk. 
Shut up, won’t you?” 

Pringle sighed patiently at the rebuff and stole a timid 
slance at the thinker. Espalin was a lean little, dried-up 
nanikin, with legs, arms and mustaches disproportionately 
ong for his dwarfish body. His black, wiry hair hung in 
‘agged witchlocks; his black pin-point eyes were glitter- 
ng, cold and venomous. He looked, thought Pringle, very 
nuch like a spider. 


“If You Don’t Think I’ll Shoot, Try to Get Up!’’ 


“No gun,” reported Ben after a swift search of the 
shrinking captive. 

“‘T done told you so, didn’t I?” 

“‘Mighty good thing for you, old rooster. Gun-toting is 
strictly barred in Las Uvas. You got to take your gun off 
fifteen minutes after you get in from the road and you can’t 
putit on till fifteen minutes before you take the road again.” 

“Ts that—er—police regulations or state law?” 

“State law—and has been any time these twenty-five 
years. Say, you doddering old fool, what do: you think 
this is—a night school?” 

“TI guess I’ll go to bed,”’ said Pringle miserably. 

“T_T guess if you come back I'll throw you out,” mim- 
icked Ben with a guffaw. 

Pringle made no answer. He shuffled into the hall and 
up the stairway to his bedroom. He unlocked the door 
noisily; he opened it noisily; he took his sixshooter and 
belt from the wall quietly and closed the door, noisily 
again; he locked it—from the outside. Then he did a curi- 
ous thing—he sat down very gently and removed his boots. 


The four in the barroom listened, grinning. When they 
heard Pringle’s door slam shut Bell Applegate nodded and 
Creagan went out on the street. Behind him, at a table 
near the pool-room door, the law planned ways and means 
in a slinking undertone. ; 

““You keep in the background, Joe. Let us do the talk- 
ing. Foy just naturally despises you—we might not get 
him to stay the fifteen minutes out. You stay back there. 
Remember now, don’t shoot till Ben lets him get his arm 
loose. Sabe?” 

“Maybe Meester Ben don’t find heem.” 


“Oh, yes, he will. Ditch meeting to-night. Ought to be 
out about now. Setting the time to use the water and 
assessing fatiga work. Every last man with a water right 
will be there, sure, and Foy’s got a dozen. Max, you are to 
be a witness, remember, and you mustn’t be mixed up in 
it. Got your story straight?” 

“Foy, he comes in and makes a war-talk about Dick 
Marr,” recited Max. ‘After we powwow awhile you see 
his gun. You tell him he’s under arrest for carryin’ con- 
cealed weapons. You and Ben grabbed his arms; he jerked 
loose and went after his gun. And then Joe shot him.” 

“That’s it. We'll all stick to that. S-st! Here they 
come!” 

There are men whose faces stand out in a crowd, men 
you turn to look after on the street. Such—quite apart 
from his sprightly past—was Christopher Foy, who now 
entered with Creagan. He was about thirty, above middle 
height, every mold and line of him slender and fine and 
strong. His face was resolute, vivacious, intelligent; his 
eyes were large and 
brown, pleasant and 
fearless. A wide 
black hat, pushed 
back now, showed 
a broad forehead 
white against crisp, 
coal-black hair and 
the pleasant tan of 
neck and cheek. But 
it was not his dark, 
forceful face alone 
that lent him such 
distinction. Rather 
it was the perfect 
poise and balance 
of the man, the ease 
and unconscious 
grace of every swift 
and sure motion. 
He wore a working 
garb now—blue 
overalls and a blue 
rowdy. But he wore 
them with an air 
that made him well 
dressed. 

Foy paused for a 
second; Applegate 
rose. 

“Well, Chris!” 
helaughed. ‘‘There 
has been a time 
when you might not 
have fancied this 
particular bunch— 
hey? Allover now, 
please the pigs. 
Come in and give 
itaname. Beer for 


mine.”’ 
“T’llsmoke,” said 
Foy. 
“Me too,” said 
Espalin. 


He lit a cigar and 

returned to his 

chair. Ben Creagan passed behind the bar and handed 
over a sixshooter and a cartridge belt. 

“Here, Chris—here’s the gun I borrowed of you when I 
broke mine. Much obliged.” 

Foy twirled the cylinder to make sure the hammer was 
on an empty chamber and buckled the belt under his rowdy. 

“My hardware is mostly plows and scrapers and irri- 
gating hoes nowadays,” he remarked. “‘Good thing too.” 

“All the same, Foy, I’d keep a gun with me if I was you. 
Dick Marr is drinking again—and when he soaks it up he 
gets discontented over old times, you know.’’ Applegate 
lowered his voice, with a significant glance at Espalin. 
“He threatened your life to-day. I thought you ought to 
know it.” 

Foy considered his cigar. 

“That’s awkward,” he replied briefly. 

“Chris,” said Ben, “this isn’t the first time. Dick’s 
heart is bad to you. I’msorry. He was my friend and you 
were not. But you’re not looking for any trouble now. 
Dick is. And I’m afraid he’ll keep on till he gets it. Me 
and the sheriff we managed to get him off to bed, but he 
says he’s going to shoot you on sight—and I believe he 
means it. You ought to have him bound over to keep 
the peace.” 

Foy smiled and shook his head. 

“T can’t do that—and it would only make him madder 
than ever. But I’ll get out of his way and keep out of his 
way. I’ll go up to the Jornado to-night and stay with the 
Bar Cross boys awhile. He won’t come up there.” 

“You'll enjoy having people tellin’ how you run away to 
keep from meeting Dick Marr?” said Applegate incredu- 
lously. (Continued on Page 57) 
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with a European route as he watched Liverpool fade 

into the distance. 

“Zeppelins?”’ asked his casual acquaintance. 

“No. A Zeppelin raid is like a thunderstorm. You 
may get hit, but the chances are a million to one you 
won’t. At any rate, you'll never know what hit you. 
No. I want to see some sane people again. They—”’ he 
waved eastward a gesture which was calculated to em- 
brace all Europe—“‘they areallerazy. I’mcrazy myself. 
I want to get back my balance.” 

This salesman stated the obvious, which highbrows 
and subtle critics have missed. The great wars of the 
past have been fought in unanalytical ages. The his- 
torians and diarists have recorded battles, diplomatic 
maneuvers, the thoughts of statesmen 
and generals. No one, so farasI know, 
has speculated very much on the state 
of the public consciousness, and no 
one, before Armageddon broke out, 
seems to have understood that the 
mind of war is an abnormal mind, that 
he who touches it becomes infected 
with a madness. It has always been 
so, I suppose; but it is doubly so 
now, when war on an unprecedented 
scale has affected a set of nations 
highly civilized and possessing, there- 
fore, highly organized nerves. 

From the very beginning of the war 
Europe was abnormal, although the 
abnormality had then a different form 
from the present madness. No one 
in those early days seemed ever to 
smile; and this was equally true of 
the French, the Germans, the British 
and the Belgians. Laughter I heard, 
but it was metallic laughter. The 
sound which a London theatrical 
audience made after a comedian sprang 
a joke was quite different in quality 
from the hearty laughter of ordinary 
times. You perceived it, too, in the 
people on the streets. A London 
crowd is always somber enough; 
but never before did it look like this. 
People walked stooping, their eyes 
on the ground. When they raised 
their faces you saw that their brows 
were curiously knit. That is the 
symptom which one notices most 
commonly in a madhouse; no luna- 
tic’s brow ever seems quite in 
repose. Such wasthe composite face 
of London in August and Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

It was the face, too, of Brussels, 
as I found when J arrived there 
just before the Germans came. Brus- 
sels, of course, was anxious and very much afraid. In spite 
of newspaper yarns about the heroic defense of Liége, the 
Belgians really expected just what has happened. But 
anxiety could not exactly account for the strange expres- 
sions, for the oddity of the gestures and movements among 
the people on the streets. They talked and acted by jerks. 


[« GLAD to get away,” said the traveling salesman 


STATA MAGGIORE 
LO SPVELGEM ENTE PES 


Those Who Laugh But Never Smile 


HEIR conversation was never consecutive; it lacked all 

logic. Their remarks started out of the air, apropos of 
nothing. There were other symptoms indicative of mental 
unbalance. As I stood one morning in the Palace Hotel 
at Brussels, watching the procession of refugee weavers 
from Liége file past carrying their looms, I heard a high 
nasal voice of the Middle West making an oration in 
English. I turned to behold a fat, smooth-shaven country- 
man of mine talking to the hotel porters. His eye was 
gleaming, and he was prophesying from the Scriptures— 
the end of all things, the Day of Judgment. ; 

Then I saw Von Kluck’s German army as it filed past 
for four days at Louvain. Perfect as was this human 
machine, it gave the same sense of abnormality.: When 


at night they dropped out of ranks to drink: beer they 


would laugh now and then; but they never smiled.. Rank 
after rank passed by with that same curious stress of the 
brows which I had marked in the street crowds of London. 
As I saw them at Louvain, at Brussels again, on the roads 
of Southern Belgium, at Mons, I marked in them strange, 
abnormal waves of exaltation. I. had-somehow no more 
sympathy and emotional touch with these performances 
than I have had with the proceedings of a band of longhorn 
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cattle which I have seen stampede. 
Sometimes the emotion seemed happy, 
although never normally happy. For 
instance, when a party of us left 
Brussels, in process of deportation, 
several companies of German infantry 
watched our troop train, bearing neu- 
trals and a few Germans, start from 
the station. The thought that we 
were going back to Germany seemed 

to drive them wild—exalté, as 

the French say. They cheered 

madly, they loaded us down 
with what loot they had, they 
r ran beside the train as it pulled 
out, still cheering. But all 
through the excitement ran 
an unnatural note which words 
cannot describe. 

Then came a glimpse of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in a corner of Ger- 
many. It was late afternoon 
when we passed through the 
town, in a hurry to get across 
the Holland border before some 
official stopped us. A proces- 
sion of women and elderly 
men, coming back from market- 
ing, passed by our carriage. On 
that quiet, somber crowd I 
marked the same queer knit- 
ting of the brows which I had 
seen in London. 

By now Hurope was a study 
inthe growth ofrumor. Bizarre 
reports, great and small, ran 
from mouth to mouth. There 
was the famous story of the 
Russian forces in England, 
which was told so circumstan- 
tially that even the corre- 
spondents of neutral nations, 

comparatively calm in 
this soul tempest, cameto 
believe it. 

Then Europe seemed 
to pass from this abnor- 
mality to another state, 
less distressing to watch, 
but equally curious. I was 
at home between Novem- 
ber, 1914, and February, 
1915; and when I returned 
I noticed, even in somber 
old London, the differ- 
ence—a difference even 
more marked in Paris and 
in the British army zone 
of France. That expres- 
sion of strain on the fore- 
heads of men and women 
was less marked—mostly 

it was gone. Theysmiled again. The civilians at home went 
through the motions of ordinary life. Paris in the autumn 
of 1914 had been somber, a city of strained faces. The old 
happy drama, the verve, which made a French crowd or 
even a French family group on the streets a delight to watch, 
which gave France much of its allure to an alien, seemed 
completely gone. By February, 1915, it was back again as 
of old. The people who passed, even those in mourning, 
chattered and dimpled and gesticulated; as of old, they 
would stop to laugh or to hold animated discussion over 
a stray puppy, a new piece of street work, a poster. One 
would have said that Paris, except for certain fortuitous 
and external circumstances, was herself again. 

It took longer acquaintance to prove that the people had 
passed from one abnormal state to another. Among the 
French and even more markedly among the less lively and 
responsive British, there was a kind of intensification of 
emotional life very strange and curious until you found 
yourself caught up in it, when it seemed only natural. 
Especially do I. remember last Easter Monday in Paris, 
when I heard Martha Chénal sing The Marseillaise at the 
Opéra Comique. This is a dramatic performance which 
Parisians will remember as long as they remember the war. 
Init the French have made a drama of their national hymn. 
The scene is Alsace during*the wars of the Revolution; 
there is a kind of medley of old patriotic songs leading to 
the climax when the stately Chénal, clad in classic white, 
wearing a great silken tricolor as a mantle, comes forward 
as France and sings The Marseillaise. Without doubt she 
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does it wonderfully, putting new meaning into the familia 
old battle hymn. By coincidence, its words fit the sity 
ation of France to-day, as: “Hear ye not those Savag 
soldiers raging in our fields? They come to slaughter ou 
sons, our wives. What do they want, this hord 
of slaves of conspiring kings? For whom these ignobl 
fetters, these irons so long prepared?” 

Of course it is wonderful and impressive; but neithe 
the wonder of it nor the excitability of the French ca) 
quite account, it seems to me, for the scene which followe: 
as I saw it on Easter Monday. Before she had reached thi 
second stanza the audience had begun to weep; when sh 
finished, the very chorus was singing thickly, what wit] 
their tears and sobs. I am not an easy weeper, yet | 
confess that I, stolid Anglo-Saxon though: I be, eried a: 
I have not cried for many years. Everyone knows th 
psychology of tears, I suppose; they are a manifestatior 
not only of grief, but also of any emotion which rises toc 
high for ordinary expression. Certain sensitive artist: 
cannot behold beauty without tears. So it was in this case 
The audience in somber black punctuated with the red an¢ 
blue of uniforms was not thinking of the devastated North 
nor of their dead; they were just letting off a great emotior 
in the only manner possible after emotion has reached a 
certain height. But beautiful and impressive as this al] 
was, there was abnormality in the whole performance, a 
thing sensible, but indescribable. : 

Again and again correspondents with the French and 
British lines have remarked that the district near the 
trenches is the most cheerful part of Western Europe. 
Those men in the midst of death, with their own deaths 
ever before them, look strained and drawn; war seems to 
add five years to the looks of any man. But in spirit they 
are far, far less somber than les civiques behind the lines, 


How Ccurage Grows in the Face of Danger | 


ee accumulation of courage in the recruit is a study by 
itself. Weare all potential heroes and potential cowards. 
The average British Tommy, the average French “Poily” 
admits, if he be honest, that during the days of preparation 
he has somber thoughts of his own latter end, and that 
when he first faces danger he wants to run away. Then 
suddenly he goes over a hurdle; it is as though he entered 
another world of being. From that time forth he is cheer- 
ful, except during certain special crises like the interval 
before a charge. 

It is not, however, the normal cheerfulness which comes 
in peace times from good health, good fortune and sweet 
content with this world. It is a state of exaltation 
abnormal. I used to mark this especially at one of the 
British army bases. We who dwelt there permanently— 
correspondents, surgeons, nurses, officers of the service 
corps—were ourselves abnormal; we felt a lower degree 
of that exaltation. But it was low enough so that we could 
mark the contrast between ourselves and the men who 
arrived fresh from the line. The trip down took only a 
half or three-quarters of an hour; they would drive up to 
the door of that hotel where officers most gathered, with 
the smell of the trenches and even of powder still upon 
them. But even without that you could tell that they 
were “‘just out”’ from their expressions. Their faces were. 
drawn and lined; yet they did not suggest misery or 
unhappiness. It was rather that sharpening of the coun- | 
tenance which comes from any kind of inner strain. Their 
eyes were always preternaturally bright. Such faces rT 
have seen at revivals when people were becoming exalted 
with religious emotion. When they talked it was in jerks, 
and their gestures also were jerky. There was an unnatural 
note in their laughter. ay ; i? 

Another thing I marked in these Britons, which struck 
me as almost humorous. In normal times your Englishman 
seems unemotional. People who know the English realize | 
that at bottom they are a very sentimental people. Para- 
doxically, that is the true cause of the British reserve and 
“front.’’ In ordinary times the “gush” of the average 
American appeals to a Britisher as a little indecent. One 
who wishes to get along with them learns to imitate their 
reserve and to cover his feelings with a mantle of chaff. But 
in this state of being, most of the British front melted away. 
I have heard a young Englishman fresh from the lines | 
indulge in a fairly Gallic rhapsody about England—an 
offense against his own canons of good taste over which, a 
year before, he would have burned withshame. Ihave had 
an Englishman tell me about “the little girl at home” with 
all the ingenuous unreserve of a western cowboy. Anarmy 
chaplain took up to the rest station a phonograph and a 
set of records. Thinking that the men needed cheering up, 
he selected mostly comic songs, with a sprinkling of senti- 
mental ballads. The comic records went unused, but 
he wore out Annie Laurie and Bonnie Doon in a week. 
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Themen—Englishmen, mind you—listened with their heads 
yn one side and tears in their eyes. 

In this new state of exaltation, which seemed to infect 
ill the men of Europe just in proportion as they came near 
-o the battle front, people thought no more logically or 
sonsecutively, weighed evidence no more narrowly, than 
n the first sad, tortured days of the war. It seems to me 
-hat the French have best kept their heads. Max Eastman 
1as remarked truly that they, of all European peoples, are 
nost at home with ideas; that in the presence of a human 
yroblem they think with their heads while the Germans 
think with their emotions. Yet even the French were 
loing a deal of wild and unconsecutive thinking. As for 
she Germans, whom, since the early drive through Belgium, 
he present chronicler has observed only through their 
vorks—they have been setting down on paper a lot of 
entiments which, when the madness of war has passed, 
nay seem ridiculous to German logic. The German, his 
memies to the contrary notwithstanding, is not without 
1is sense of humor. Yet humor seems to have gone by the 
yoard in wartime Germany, as it does probably in all 
tates of madness. 

Early in the war an eminent German dramatist—I think 
t was Von Eulenberg—visited Antwerp to write an article 
xtolling the blessings of German rule. He told all that 
lis countrymen were doing to insure the prosperity of that 
ort under the future permanent rule of Germany. How- 
ver, he regretted to state, the Belgians had not responded. 
“hey cut the Germans on the streets; they avoided the 
rerman cafés. ‘‘One would say,’’ he concluded, ‘that 
his was a people suddenly gone mad!”’ Here was a 
ramatist, and, therefore, a student of the human heart, 
et neither he nor any of his countrymen seemed to see the 
rotesque joke. Again: There has been going the rounds 
f the German press a very prettily written little sketch 
ealing with life in a town of Northern France held by the 
rermans. It pictures a state of sweet good will between 
onquered and conquerors. The story centers about an at- 
ractive little French girl of sixteen who has charge of a café 
yhere the German officers dine. She is very charming and 
veryone treats her respectfully, tenderly, beautifully. 
he speaks German; but occasionally under excitement 
he drops a few words of French. ‘‘Then,’’saysthe author, 
1 effect, “there isa sharp rap on the table and the frowns 
f her guests inform her of what she has done!’”’ And no 
rerman seems to see that as humorous. 

These are small instances to exemplify the lack of logic 
nd humor which are evident in most recent German war 
ropaganda. 


When Brooding Sadness is Not Unpleasant 


' HAVE felt the madness myself; if here I begin to use the 
- first person singular, it is because one knows his own mind 
est. In the first stage of the war I was infected to a degree 
hich alarmed me by that tragic mood of Europe. My 
‘iends have told me since that in the first month after 
iy return I showed it on my face; that I never smiled. 
used to wake in the night with a sense of a black horror 
anging over me and my world. In time normal life flowed 
1 again; I returned to Europe myself. I was not myself 
mg, although I did 
ot know it until 
fterward. The 
scond stage of the 
adness, the exalted 
mdition,soon took 
ossession. Most of 
1e time, to tell the 
‘uth, I was unnat- 
rally, hysterically 
appy. For it had 
1e effect of intensi- 
ring my emotions; 
ad after all, evenin 
ar, the pleasurable 
notions outnum- 
or the unpleasant 
ies. Forexample, 
le response to 
auty rose to a 
sight which I had 
-ver known before. 
glimpse of Gothic 
thedral arches, an 
d painting on the 
all of a French 
\urch, the passing 
ce of a pretty 
oman,a moonlight 
ght over the Seine, 
e blossom burst 
spring in Nor- 
andy,would move 
e to a kind of in- 
T rapture which 
me always near to 
ars. 
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Just as poignantly was I struck with the miseries, 
physical and spiritual, of suffering Europe; at times a kind 
of exaggerated sympathy would flow in upon me until it 
became torture. I remember, however, another mixed 
sensation which I had never known before except in a 
slight degree. There is a pleasant sadness which women 
especially indulge when they read melancholy books or 
witness lovers’ partings on the stage. That sensation I 
knew to the full; there was a satisfaction in brooding over 
the tragedies of stricken France. It was all abnormal, but 
to tell the cold truth it was mostly pleasurable. My 
judgment went too. I have been from the first on the side 
of the Entente Allies, believing that if France and England 
lose this war a wrong, half-civilized principle, enforced by 
the best apparatus of civilization, will prevail in the world. 
Yet up to this time I had kept, I think, my tolerance, 
regarding the Germans as a fine and able but oversenti- 
mental people grossly tricked and miseducated. Now 
came the gas attack before Ypres; the victims straggled 
back to the base hospitals to cough out their lives; a wave 
of hatred ran through the hitherto tolerant British Army. 
At about the same time the Germans sank the Lusitania. 
And the madness of hatred infected me. I remember now 
saying quite sincerely things that I am appalled to re- 
member. And somehow there was pleasure also in this 
indulgence of a temporary unreasoning hatred. 


The Strong Wine of Danger 


Heo thoroughly I wasinfected, and how much I enjoyed 
the state of war with my emotions while loathing it in 
my mind, I never realized until I went over into Spain and 
found a country going about its normal business and its 
normal pleasures. There were friends, there was the thrill 
of a new country, there were entertaining sights to see. 
Yet I found myself depressed and restless. Something was 
missing out of life, something which had been giving the 
world its savor. That mood of dissatisfaction persisted 
for a long time; I felt it at intervals even after I reached 
home and normal life began to draw me back toward 
normality. 

Undoubtedly the male of the belligerent European 
races—perhaps the male of all races—likes war with many 
of his deeper instincts. This war, the deadliest in history, 
has been stripped of most trappings of romance. There 
are no longer fancy uniforms, tossing plumes, bands play- 
ing as the regiments swing into action, stirring cavalry 
charges. There are only hard work, hardship, filth, and 
sudden, hidden death. It is just about as romantic as a 
hot day in the Chicago stockyards. Yet the fact remains— 
with one side of their natures men like it. I have talked 
with thousands of the wounded as they came back to the 
base. Almost without exception they pronounced it 
“hell up there.” In the depression which wounds bring 


they turned sick at the thought of going back. Yet 
a month or two later, when they began to get well, many 
of these same men became restless and distracted. Like 
me in Spain, they missed something out of life; only 
they had been actors while I had been merely an occa- 
sional spectator; and they were, in proportion, more 
obsessed with the feeling. 


I know an officer who was wounded at the first battle of 
Ypres. A machine-gun bullet went through his shoulder, 
clipping some of the motor nerves. His arm hangs lifeless. 
He has tried massage, osteopathy, everything that offers 
a hope of healing, in order that he may get back to the 
regiment. As he sits talking after dinner he is forever 
trying to make his thumb and forefinger touch. If he ever 
accomplishes that he may hope for a well arm again. It is 
his obsession to mix again in the war. 

The average male of the race likes it with one side of his 
nature while he loathes it with another. It may repel 
his reason, but in the end this glorification of danger 
grips his emotions. Perhaps that is the baffling hidden 
reason why war, in spite of Christianity, human brother- 
hood, and all other spiritual attributes of progress, persists 
among us. 

Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, feminist, has invented 
the accurate phrase: ‘‘ War is to men an intensification of 
life.” In the regular routine of the world women gratify, 
by the bearing and breeding of children, that craving to 
intensify life. Nature gives the male no such normal outlet 
for his desires. Man is traditionally the drinking sex. He 
gets drunk, as he makes war, in the illusive hope of intensi- 
fying life. 

Indeed, the whole phenomenon of war seems very like 
drunkenness—a general! debauch of the race. As a period 
of peace and prosperity draws toward its close people begin 
to drift more and more toward bizarre pleasures. Desire 
begets desire. Men seek stronger and stronger stimuli to 
their senses, greater and greater ‘intensification of life.”’ 
Hundreds of people have said to me since the war that they 
might have known something was going to happen; that 
the racing, the one-stepping, the gambling, the general 
rage for pleasure seemed, in the period between 1910 and 
1914, too intense to last. But war coming after such 
periods is not, as the worshipers of valor have assumed, 
a healthy reaction toward noble ideals. It is precisely like 
the action of a voluptuary who, a little jaded by ordinary 
stimuli to his sensations, tries a wholly new stimulus— 
like hashish. 

This is the reason why the leisure class, which has a 
monopoly of artificial means for intensifying life, is the 
class which takes the greatest interest in war. 


Will Feminine Influence Avail? 


ANY strongly constituted masculine men admit in their 

honest moments that they like to get drunk. That 
method of intensifying life is pleasant while it lasts. Ifthe 
average man does not get periodically drunk it is because 
his reason prevents him. He knows that his temporary 
pleasure does not pay; the price in future consequences is 
too heavy. Soitis with war. Because men like it with one 
side of their beings is no reason why it is among the things 
that are lovely and of good report. And because there is 
in human nature a tendency toward these periodical de- 
bauches in blood and danger, is no reason why war should 
not be suppressed along with other dangerous and barbarous 
means of intensifying life. 

Itis astrictly masculine tendency; Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale is right when she says that women have in 
the process of child- 
birth a natural and 
normal intensifica- 
tion of. life. Al- 
though, after the 
nature of their sex, 
women do their 
duty toward war, 
they do not charac- 
teristically like it; 
only that kind of 
woman who lets her 
men do her think- 
ing for her seems 
to get thoroughly 
infected with the 
masculine madness 
of conflict. 

Perhaps by that 
same token we shall 
get rid of war only 
when the feminine 
side of the world 
gets its full and due 
influence in our af- 
fairs—only when 
Mrs. Adam can take 
her spouse by. the 
ear and say: “It 
was all well enough 
for youto goon these 
jags when you were 
single; but now 
you’ve got me to 
think about, and 
I’ll have no more 
of it!” 
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let himself go. For the leap, or, rather, 

plunge—plunge is the better word because 
it better indicates a fall—his position was singu- 
larly excellent. He stood, in fact, on the white 
stairway leading down from the Monte Carlo 
Casino to the famous terrace, and below in the 
sunshine moved a procession of beautiful girls. 

Francklyn Ruthven on his white stairway, 
like a potentate on a throne, dom- 
inated all those girls. 

It was a Riviera winter morning, 
brilliant, windless, still. It re- 
sembled an American October 
morning. It resembled an Indian 
summer morning without the haze. 
From the spacious scene haze was 
indeed conspicuously absent. To 
the sea’s and mountains’ farthest 
reaches the day blazed clear as a 
blue diamond. 

And on the great terrace high 
above the Mediterranean the girls, 
as became that choice setting, 
were all, or nearly all, supremely 
beautiful and supremely elegant. 
It was the winter before the war, 
the winter of slashed skirts and 
colored wigs, and here a blue wig, 
here a green, and here a white one 
gave a bizarre charm to a young 
face, while the slashed skirts, as 
silken limbs slipped out and in 
again, kept the mind leaping fran- 
tically from the conventions of so- 
ciety to the conventions of the 
bathing beach. 

Jewels were everywhere. Neck- 
laces of big, pure pearls encircled 
those white throats. On those 
supple fingers big, pure diamonds 
flashed. And furs were every- 
where—sable, chinchilla, ermine—fashioned, like hats, in 
the last fantastic mode, so that, like hats, they would be 
impossible another season. Indeed, before the jewels’ and 
furs’ magnificent abundance, the mind, already staggered 
by a continual blaze of purple hair and a continual shim- 
mer of round knees, came somehow to feel that jewels and 
furs were cheap—that rose brilliants and silver fox pelts 
were given away with every purchase of postage stamps in 
the tabacs. 

Of all the girls upon the terrace the prettiest was per- 
haps the youngest, a tall, slender creature in a white wig. 
The wig, which was amazingly well made, set off the fresh 
and delicate brilliance of her coloring and the pure lines 
of her proud yet gentle profile. She carried carelessly a 
bag of green gold mesh with a row of huge diamonds sunk 
in the long gold bar of the clasp. The slash in her skirt, if 
very subtle, was also very daring. Invisible for the most 
part, it burst into evidence, every five minutes or so, for just 
an instant—a blinding instant. From her shoulders hung 
a splendid silver fox skin. 

The eyes of all the girls sought Ruthven’s, but whereas 
the other girls’ eyes had a knowing look which was slightly 
unpleasant, the eyes of this girl, clear and cool, suggested 
midsummer dawns, silence, haze, and the sleepy twitter of 
waking birds. Ruthven, being a woman hater, did not per- 
ceive the difference between this girl’s eyes and the others’. 
He preferred this girl, nevertheless, because she was so 
beautiful. For his leap, or, rather, plunge, this girl, he 
felt, would make the best companion. 

Ruthven was an American diplomat of aristocratic birth 
and cosmopolitan elegance. Sunburnt, slender, with his 
eyeglass, his well-cut suit of brown flannels, his rather 
large and heavy and ornate brown shoes, his tiny, upcurled 
mustache and his hair brushed back till it resembled satin, 
Ruthven looked like an Englishman. His morgue, how- 
ever, was German. His morgue, or air of mournful pride, 
he had adopted from the German army officer. His 
morgue caused strangers to say: ‘‘He must be one of those 
young libertine grand dukes.” 

As Ruthven in his brown flannels leaned, sunburnt and 
wiry, on his stick, contemplating Monte Carlo through 
his eyeglass with a look of evil pride, no one could have 
guessed that to let himself go was a new thing in his expe- 
rience, that he would never have dreamed of letting him- 
self go save for an extraordinary sorrow, and that he had 
half a mind even now to give the reckless project up, sink 
down on the Casino steps, and weep like a little child. 

For Ruthven was about to sell himself in marriage to a 
rich old woman. This sale, ignoble enough, was yet a little 
less ignoble than it seems. He was making it, not in order 
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He Remembered That To-Morrow He Entered Into Lifelong Bondage 


to achieve a life of gilded sloth, but in order to achieve 
success in the field of diplomacy. In the field of diplomacy, 
despite thirteen years of the hardest work, he had dismally 
failed on account of poverty; in fact, he had been lying 
on the shelf now for a twelvemonth; but he might obtain 
to-morrow from Senator Corcoran the vacant ministry to 
Athens if he could produce an income of fifteen thousand 
dollars, and with old Patricia de Craye an income of sixty 
thousand went. But Patricia was a grandmother. Ruth- 
ven, however, had faltered before no sacrifice in the 
pursuit of diplomacy, and he did not seriously falter now. 
To marry, though, a grandmother! That she was one of 
your bleached, painted, cigarette-smoking, voting and 
cocktail-drinking twentieth century grandmothers only 
made the matter worse. To marry a grandmother! Is 
it any wonder Ruthven proposed to let himself go? Is it 
any wonder he proposed to forget his grisly marriage in a 
whirlpool of Monte Carlo dissipation which would cast him 
up, pale and sad and penniless, at the feet of Patricia de 
Craye to-morrow morning? 

The girl in the silver-white wig, passing slowly, turned 
her calm eyes on the young man, and a thrill, half happi- 
ness and half pain, ran over him. He touched his upper 
waistcoat pocket. The roll of new banknotes composing 
his last quarter’s income rustled pleasantly. 

With angry buzz a monoplane rose through the clear and 
azure air, and everyone hurried across the terrace to the 
white balustrade. Up, up, the monoplane climbed swiftly. 
Now, high above the sea’s blue floor, it moved in lazy 
circles through the sky. 

Ruthven, leaning on the balustrade with the rest, heard 
a faint sigh and was conscious of a faint, delicious perfume. 
He turned and perceived that the girl in the silver wig was 
leaning beside him. Her elbows rested on the broad white 
stone, and she crumpled and uncrumpled her gold mesh 
bag in slim, white-gloved hands. But she was apparently 
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unaware of his proximity. Though he stared at 
her hard—the hard, bold stare of one about to. 
let himself go—her calm eyes did not swerve 
from the monoplane. | 

Suddenly he saw her gasp. She pressed her 
hand to her heart. He looked up and perceived 
that the monoplane was falling. It fluttered 
down through the air like an autumn leaf. Now 
it fell tail first, now it fell nose first, now it fell in 
crazy somersaults. But it recoy- 
ered its balance by a miracle a 
hundred feet above the sea. It 
turned and darted off in the direc- 
tion of Mentone. The airman 
waved his arm derisively. A gray 
promontory hid him from view. — 

The girl glanced at Ruthven 
and laughed; but she still had a 
frightened air, and her hand was 
still pressed to her heart. | 

“Oh,” shesaid, “‘Ireally thought 
he was falling, didn’t you?” 

“No,” said he. “I knew it was 
Pegoud.” | 

“Pegoud!” laughed the crowd. 
“Bravo, Pegoud!”’ | 

It was, indeed, Pegoud, the first 
and best loop-looper—the gay, 
eager, reckless Pegoud, who would 
die very splendidly the next year 
high in air in a machine-gun duel 
with a German battle-plane. 

Ruthven regarded the tall young 
girl. Under his gaze she remained 
strangely serene. Sheseemed to 
contemplate something far out at 
sea. She was tremendously beau- 
tiful. Her silver wig gave her a dissolute, 
insolent and patrician look. She appeared 
to be waiting calmly to see whether he would 
continue the conversation or drop it. 

“So you are an American,” he said. 

She turned impulsively to him and smiled, 
showing her delicious teeth. 

“Yes, and you’re an Englishman, aren’t 
you?” said she. 

It flatters anyone to be taken for an 
Englishman, and Franecklyn Ruthven’s 
pleasure shone dimly through the thick, stiff 
crust of his morgue. 

“No,” hesaid; ‘I am an American, too.” 

“Well,” she cried, “‘you look like an 
Englishman !”’ 

He looked, indeed, more like an English- 
man thanany Englishmaneverlooked. Was 
it his eyeglass, his morgue, his hair brushed 
straight back like satin, his trousers turned up a little too 
high, or his brown shoes a little too large and heavy and 
ornate? Years of open-air exercise, anyhow, had imparted 
to his slim frame a certain firm and supple grace. His 
shoulders had a manly set, his chest a manly breadth, and 
sun and wind had given the lean oval of his face a clear, 
ruddy brown tone. 

“Why,” her admiring gaze seemed to say, “‘why, you 
are an improvement on an Englishman”; but what she 
really did say was: “Yes, you look like an Englishman, 
and you talk like one, too.” 

He did not talk like an Englishman, but like an American 
trying to talk like an Englishman, and therefore her last 
compliment turned his head. His morgue became quite 
Babylonian. It recalled the unimaginable revels of the 
Hanging Gardens. 

“T have lived abroad,” he drawled, “a long time. But! 
was born in Boston. This is my card.” t 

He drew out a flat gray wallet with gold corners—his 
crest was engraved in one corner—and he handed het 
a card with a narrow mourning band. She read, her air 2 
little puzzled: Mr. Francklyn Ruthven, The American 
Minister. 

“But you don’t look like a minister,” she said politely. 

Horrors! She took him now for a divine. He stroked 
his small mustache to hide a sneer of amused pity. 

“T am in the diplomatic service,” he said. “I was min- 
ister to Haiti from 1910 to—er—1911.” | 

“Oh, were you?” She could not have been more deeply 
impressed if he had told her that he was a Rockefeller. “Of 
course I knew you couldn’t be a minister of the Gospel.” 

He smiled fatuously. ‘‘Why not?” 

“‘Because you are too much a man of the world.” f 

He smiled fatuously again. How well they were getting 
on, to be sure! They leaned on the broad white balustrade 
side by side, and below them spread a sea of blue silk. 
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To right and left rose cinder-gray mountains, palms, orange 
groves, olive groves and ivory-colored villas, all glittering 
in great shafts of sunlight. 

“What is your name—I mean your first name?” he said. 
“Agatha,” she answered. 

“Agatha,” he repeated, and the repetition somehow 

shrilled him delicately. “Agatha. That is Greek’’—he 
aad taken the course in arts at Harvard—‘“‘that is Greek 
‘or good.” 
_ And now he assumed an elegantly rakish* pose. He 
-hrust his eyeglass in his eye, he twirled the end of his mus- 
vache, and, leaning on his stick and crossing his feet, he 
,aid, with a significance which was neither more nor less 
whan Neronic: 

“ And—is—this—Agatha—good?”’ 

_ “She tries to be,” the young girl answered simply. 

The pause that ensued he found rather awkward. He 
isked himself uneasily if he had made a mistake. But, as 
he turned, he caught sight of the slash in her skirt. A 
lash like that! And thence his eye traveled to her furs, 
ier jewels, her green-gold bag. No paternal or maternal 
ove ever lavished on a girl such gifts as those. 

_ “Where are you putting up?” he asked. ‘At the Hotel 
le Paris?” 

“Yes. How did you guess?” 

How did he guess indeed! 

“ Alone?” 

“Yes, for the time being.” 

He nodded wisely. 

“Will you lunch with me,” he said, ‘“‘at Ciro’s?” 

She gave him an adorable smile. ‘Yes, if you like.” 

she seemed delighted and grateful, frankly delighted and 
rateful, as if she were a little girl 
o whom he had presented a doll. 
_And Ruthven, rather moved, 
hought: “It flatters her to be 
aken up by an honorable. She 
oesn’t realize how devilish good- 
doking she is.” 
_As they ascended the terrace 
teps, a tall footman leaped from 
ae very handsomest of a long line 
f motor cars, flung open the door 
f the tonneau, and stood with 
ared head at attention. But 
gatha said to him uncertainly: 

“Tshan’t go to Nice—at least 
ot now—this afternoon, perhaps.’ 
“Very good, miss.” 

With impressed, with almost 
orried eyes, Francklyn Ruthven 
atched the great car dart smoothly 
p a steep white street and disap- 
ear behind a clump of palms. He 
yuched his waistcoat pocket again. 
‘he rustle of his quarter’s income 
»emed less comforting somehow. 

He and his companion in their 
Irn now mounted steep white 
reets. These streets were incredi- 
ly clean. They skirted dreamy 
ardens. They were lined with 
hite villas, white hotels, and white 
1ops devoted to articles de luxe— 
) jewels, to furs, to leather luggage, 
) antiquities of ivory and gold. 
[en and women elegantly dressed 
tuntered in and out of the hotels 
id shops and villas. Motor cars 
‘ the newest cut, as low almost as 
eds, with seats as flat almost as 
ods, glided this way and that. 
he two-horse open cabs peculiar 
) Monte Carlo dashed up and down 
ie hills with a gay jingle of bells. 
nd framed at the end of each 
hite street the blue sea gleamed 
_ the sun through ragged green 
ilm fronds. 

Ciro’s was crowded. From the 
iteroom they peered into the res- 
urant, which struck them as 
uffy,andso they chose alittle table 
itside on the terrace, As Ruthven 
nsulted the menu, which gave no 

ices, his morgue deepened. His 

ok of evil pride evoked visions of 
rd Byron and Sardanapalus at 
eir worst. As a matter of fact, 
wever, he was only worrying over 

e menu’s lack of prices, for, even 

1en letting himself go, he was 

liged, paradoxically enough, to 

ld himself in check, 

They had, nevertheless, a very 

*e luncheon, and they drank, like 

the ultra-smart people about 
em, beer and white wine—a jug 


of beer to begin with, and a bottle of white wine to conclude. 
It was a German fashion introduced that winter on the 
Riviera by the Prince of Hohenlohe-Lippe. 

Ruthven during luncheon bowed here, rose and shook 
hands there, nodded curtly somewhere else. 

“Prince Hohenlohe-Lippe,”’ he would tell her afterward. 
“The Duchess of Rivoli. John Smith.” 

And under her marvelous hat, under her marvelously 
becoming silver wig, the beautiful young girl smiled up at 
him with a kind of childlike affection, deeply impressed by 
his wide acquaintance with the nobility of Europe, and by 
his gastronomic knowledge as evidenced in that odd mix- 
ture of beer and wine. 

Her liking for him increased his own liking for himself, 
and Francklyn Ruthven began to brag. 

He bragged first about his family. Two of his forebears 
had signed the Declaration. He belonged to the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Society of Colonial Wars and the 
University Royalists. Here he showed her the crest on his 
wallet and seal ring, and the royal coat of arms upon his 
watch. 

“Tiens, tiens!”’ he cried, on the arrival of a dish of giant 
Argenteuil asparagus as big as a dish of golf sticks, and 
her compliment on his French led him to observe qui- 
etly that he spoke and wrote six languages. He bragged 
now about his future, his diplomatic future. His great- 
grandfather had been minister to France—see Washing- 
ton Irving’s letters. His grandfather had been minister to 
England—see Bancroft’s flattering reference, volume III, 
page 217 or thereabouts. With such traditions behind 
him, with his hard work—thirteen years of it, by Jove!— 
with his breeding, his savoir-faire, his—well, he did not 


“But To:Night, at Least, is Mine!”’ 


wish to brag, but call it special diplomatic aptitude or 
talent—with his special diplomatic aptitude or talent, 
then, he might claim surely, without bragging 

The advent of coffee broke him off; but, as soon as their 
cups were filled, he began to brag fluently again. 

“Don’t be surprised to see me minister to Athens soon.” 

The young girl took from her gold bag a gold cigarette 
case and an amber cigarette tube with a ring of little rubies 
round the wider end, and, as she smoked her cigarette 
thoughtfully through the long tube, she wondered if 
Ruthven was bragging. Had it been anyone else she 
would have decided that he was bragging undoubtedly. 
But Ruthven’s morgue, his look of evil, mournful pride, 
made him seem above anything so small as bragging. He 
was, besides, such a well-born and good-looking and impor- 
tant chap—why should he bother to brag? Yet, at the 
same time 

And she considered him curiously. He was not so young 
as he had once been. His healthy, lean, sunburnt face was 
lined a little. His lustrous hair receded a little at the 
temples, and probably, if she might judge from the anxious 
way he patted it now and then, there was a hidden thin 
place at the crown. And he wanted very, very much to be 
a successful diplomat. He wanted so horribly to be a 
successful diplomat that somehow she felt sorry for him. 
Somehow she felt that luck had gone against him. Through 
all his bragging she had this feeling, and it made her like 
him, as one likes a bad little boy who fights on bravely in the 
midst of tears and defeat. Yes, she liked him now, but she 
no longer looked up to him. Thoughtfully she blew asmoke 
cloud from her pretty nostrils. Few men, for that matter, 
she remembered, few men, when a girl came to know them 
well enough to like them, proved to 
be worth much looking up to. 

He, meanwhile, bragging on, was 
very happy. Her beauty intoxi- 
cated him. He forgot his grisly mar- 
riage, his twelvemonth on the shelf, 
his thirteen years of hard work that 
had all come to nought because of 
his poverty. He even forgot that 
he was letting himself go. All he 
knew was that he was happy— 
happy in a delicate, pure, ethereal 
way—it was like the happiness he 
had sometimes known in childhood. 

“T believe you area woman hater, 
Mr. Ruthven.” 

He started. Smoking her cigar- 
ette prettily through thelong amber 
tube, she bent on hima mischievous 
smile. He said, vaguely flattered: 

“A woman hater? Well—er—I 
have sometimes been called so.” 

“Girls say woman haters are the 
easiest.” 

“How the easiest?’ he asked 
uncomfortably. 

“Theeasiest toland! Isittrue?’”’ 

*Not at all.” 

“T believe it’s true!’? She was 
laughing heartily now, regarding 
him through half-closed eyes, show- 
ing the perfect row of her small, 
white, delicious teeth. “Yes, I’m 
sure it’s true!” 

He could not help laughing in 
concert with her, but he insisted 
absently, “Not at all. Not at all.” 
What he really thought, however, 
was that, with her head thrown 
back in laughter, her lovely neck 
looked more translucent than the 
string of pure pearls which encir- 
cled it. 

After lunch they sauntered up 
and down white streets, in a still 
sunshine, past dreaming gardens. 
But the jewelers’ windows attracted 
Agatha most. She hovered over 
them in silent ecstasy, as humming 
birds hover over flowers. She ad- 
mired only the rarest pearls. 

Ruthven, hanging back a little, 
twisted his mustache. He told him- 
self sarcastically that she was be- 
ginning a bit early with this jewelry 


dodge. Of course, though, they 
were all alike. Yes, allalike. Fair 
without, foul within. Before her 


admiration for a pearl and plati- 
num ring he said, in a cold, sarcas- 
tic voice: 

“T’d like to buy it for you.” 

She laughed easily, as if he had 
made a joke. 

“T’dlike to buy it for myself,” she 
said. ‘I guess I will, too.” 
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The shopman was extraordinarily respectful. The ring 
looked ravishing on her supple finger. But at the mention 
of the price Ruthven put his hand to his waistcoat pocket 
with a convulsive movement, and the rustle of his quarter’s 
income sounded frightened, abashed, shameful. 

‘All right,” said the young girl. “‘I’ll take it.” 

Horrors! 

She turned to Ruthven and smiled up into his eyes. But 
the world seemed to the proud young man to be dissolving 
in a gray mist. What in heaven’s name was he to say? 
Gray mist hid her from him. Was he only fainting? He 
hoped that he was dying. But the mist cleared away, and 
he saw the shopman bow low and rub his hands. 

“The same account, miss, naturally,’’ the man was 
saying. ‘‘And shall we send round the sapphires you 
looked at yesterday? No? Very well, then, miss. Good 
afternoon. And thank you very much indeed.” 

As they sauntered down a white street in the sunshine, 
Ruthven’s heart sang with the joy which a murderer feels 
on getting a pardon. What a job it would have been, to be 
sure, to explain gracefully to girl and shopman that, though 
he would have liked to buy the pearl and platinum ring, 
he had not enough money; but later on, perhaps—to- 
morrow or the day after—he might turn up again—unless, 
indeed, the shopman cared to trust him—a postdated 
check, for example—oh, oh, what 
a job it would have been! 

He said with all a pardoned 
murderer’s spontaneous gayety: 

“Dear me, I hope you’re free 
this afternoon, Agatha—if I may 
call you Agatha?”’ 

She smiled, and her beautiful, 
clear eyes looked into his with an 
expression which moved him 
strangely—a serious expression, 
an expression of friendship and 
something a little more—some- 
thing a little more delicate and 
stirring than mere friendship. 

“Yes, you may call me Agatha 
if you like.” 

“Then, Agatha ” He lin- 
gered on the word, and they both 
trembled a little, they both be- 
came grave, as if they had just 
exchanged, for the first time, a 
caress. ‘‘Then, Agatha—are you 
free?”’ 

pr Sas 

“What shall we do?” he said in 
vibrant tones. Strange—though 
he was letting himself go, he felt 
singularly good and clean. If all 
felt like this when letting them- 
selves go, no wonder wickedness 
was rampant in Monte Carlo. 
‘“What shall we do?” herepeated. 
‘Shall we make a day of it?” 

“Yes!” she cried gayly. “Yes, 
we'll make a day of it!” 

Before the Casino they debated 
their day. Should they go into 
theroomsand play? Should they 
go into the theater and hear the 
Beethoven concert? No, no, the 
sunshine was too splendid. They 
would stay out in the sunshine 
until dusk and the tea hour. — 

“We might motor over to Nice 
for tea,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ There are two 
American tangoers at the Ne- 
gresco.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, frowning and 


twisting his mustache. “Yes. i 

Hm. I'll see about a car.” pai es Es 
“But what is the matter with * bs pees ce 

my car, silly? Isn’t it good Ablesicwn 


enough for you?” 

They laughed—for there was 
no car to compare with hers in 
Monte Carlo—and they crossed 
to the hotel. She was treated with the same profound 
respect at the hotel as at the jeweler’s. It was an affection- 
ate, a joyous respect, like that shown by old family servants 
towards a mistress who is beautiful, young and kind. 
“Her—her protector must be very rich,’”’ Ruthven thought 
uneasily, as a group of gorgeous lackeys beamed and bowed 
low under her careless smile. Traversing the pale hall, they 
awaited the car in a pale and lofty drawing room among 
great gilt tables and great gilt armchairs upholstered in 
fawn-colored tapestry. 

““A fine hotel, this,” said the young man, looking out 
over lawns and flower beds to a sea of blue silk shimmering 
between ragged green palm fronds. 

“Yes, but no finer than our New York hotels.” 

“Tt’s very dear, I suppose.”’ 

“Our New York hotels are dearer.” 


Colony Here’’ 


A quiet and correct maid brought her motoring things, 
and she put on a huge coat of golden brown cloth with collar 
and cuffs of soft, golden brown fur. The car now waited 
before the door. They passed forth amid that atmosphere 
of affection and delight which the young girl’s beauty 
seemed everywhere to create. The tall footman tucked 
soft, pale, silky rugs about their knees. The car mounted 
swiftly and smoothly the steep white road which zigzagged 
up the mountainside. 

Soon they gained the Corniche. Up there, in that high, 
clean, wild world, up there among the rocks and pine 
forests and birds, the air was purer and the sunshine more 
golden. 

On their right gray crags rose into the bluesky. On their 
left gray cliffs fell down to the blue sea. Here olive groves 
uplifted their silvery masses. There the green of orange 
groves was starred with glittering golden fruit. On distant 
capes and hills and promontories splendid white villas 
stood amid palm gardens. 


The road was very 
wild and lonely. It 
seemed to Ruthven that 
he ought to kiss the 
beautiful young girl. 
But Well, atleast, 
then, he ought to take 
her hand. But 
But he had no desire 
either to take her hand 
or kiss her. 
“‘She seems,” he mused, ‘‘too fine, too childlike.” But 
here his lip curled. “She childlike! Yet she does seem so!” 
And, at any rate, he was very happy. In his happiness 
he began to brag haughtily and naively again. The arms 
on his watch, he said, were royal. He was descended, like 
all the members of the University Royalists, from a kingly 
house. He was descended, in fact, from the dissolute dukes 
of Anjou. Some day he would show her his family tree. 
“My family ” Agatha said; but he interrupted her. 
She resumed, however: ‘‘My father ” But he inter- 
rupted her a second time. For he desired to know nothing 
whatever about her past. To hear about her shameful 
past would wound him. It was strange that she did not 
divine this. He pointed far away to a ruined tower, a little, 
black, crumbled tower, rising in the amber glow of the 
early winter sunset. 
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February 26, 916 


“Do you see that tower?” he said. “‘It is all that is left 
of my uncle’s castle.’ 
“What is your uncle’s name?”’ she asked. | 
“My uncle was the Count de la Tour de Falicon. He 
lost his money, and most of my aunt’s as well, at Monte 
Carlo, and he cut his throat one rainy winter night on 
Rauba Capeu.” 

“Oh, your poor aunt!” 

“My aunt,” said Ruthven, “‘is the leader of the Amer- 
ican colony here. She’s quite an old lady now.” 

The sun sank as they entered Nice. The air turned cold. 
The sea took on a steely, sinister look. Tea would be more 
than pleasant. 

But the Negresco hall was so crowded that they had 
great difficulty in finding a table. Ruthven’s morgue was 
superb as, threading the throng, he bowed to right and 
left. ‘“The Grand Duke Paul,’ he murmured to the young 
girl as he bowed. “‘Lady Cornwall. The Aga Khan.” 

“My, but it’s a smart crowd,” she said, after they were 
seated at last and he had helped her to throw back her 
brown coat. ‘All except that table of frumps behind the 
orchestra.” 

“That table of frumps is my aunt’s,”’ said Ruthven. 

_“Your aunt, the Countess of Falicon?”’ 

vies s 

The young girl started. She was genuinely distressed, 
She said: 

“And I called your aunt a frump!’’ She looked at him, 
beseeching pardon. Then she added gently: “But I 
didn’t mean it.” . 

“Oh, yes, you did,” said he. 

The orchestra broke with hurried, lisping rhythm into a 
soft, clashing melody, a melody strangely American and 
yet strangely exotic, and the two young dancers appeared. 
How they danced! It was like a cyclone. At the end the 
young lady threw somersault after somersault across the 
young man’s arm, and amid terrific applause Monsieur 
Negresco presented her to the Grand Duke Paul. 

Panting, flushed, she sat with the grand duke’s party 
and drank a cup of tea. She was very pretty, and her 
dress was ravishing; but the pale skirt, made for the stage, 
had on the left side a transparent panel of lace. This trans- 
parent panel embarrassed her. Excellent for stage dancing, 
she found it awkward for tea drinking with Argus-eyed 
grand dukes. Hence, with hurried, jerky movements, she 
tried to keep it hidden. Every now and then, however — 

“Rather strong, that transparent panel,” said Ruthyen 
primly. 

“Tt’s beautiful, though, isn’t it?’’ Agatha exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s beautiful, but—Dear knows it’s 
beautiful, but—there‘are other things to think of in dress 
besides beauty.” 

“No, beauty is the one thing to think of,” said she. 

“There is modesty,” said Francklyn Ruthven. He was 
primmer than ever now. He quite forgot that he was letting 
himself go. 

“Yes, there is modesty, of course,’’ she agreed, frowning, 
a little puzzled, a little flushed. ‘“‘ But the new fashions— 
are they immodest any more than a bathing dress is 
immodest—when everybody wears them?” 

“Everybody wears them? Everybody?” 

“There comes your Countess of Cornwall now with a 
slashed skirt as bad as mine!” 

“Oh, Lady Cornwall! A noblewoman, to be sure—but 
a noblewoman of futurist tastes. She has a black and 
white futurist dining room.” He shrugged, then added: 
“That is my aunt and her party whom Lady Cornwall 
has stopped to talk to.” 

He looked at the young girl in quiet triumph. His look 
seemed to say: “No slashes in my aunt and her party.” 
And Agatha became very angry. ; 

She thrust her shimmering ankle out through her own 
slashed skirt. Then she glanced down. Did her ankle show 
enough? No! And she thrust it out still farther. — | 

She regarded his aunt and her party. Those six or seven 
members of the Nice colony in their somber, old-fashioned, 
almost shabby dress seemed to her strangely out of place. 
They seemed like farm people. And like farm people they 
stared about them rather rudely and cynically. | 

Ruthven’s eye, of course, was on her. She met it defi- 
antly, and with a deep blush she thrust her ankle even 
farther out. 

“Well,” she said, ‘you know what I think of your aunt 
and her party. Asif I’d accept their views!” oS 

She stirred her tea gloomily, her clear gaze fixed gloomily 
on the distance. He, for his part, saw that she was troubled. 
He hated to see her troubled. Trouble set upon her as 
strangely, as pathetically, as it sets on all beautiful, bright, 
flying creatures made for sunshine and joy. And what a 
fool he had been—he who was letting himself go—what 
a fool he had been to preach modesty to her! Preaching 
modesty—a poor way, that, to let oneself go, and no mis- 
take! But, above all, he was sorry to see her troubled. He 
thought of a butterfly laboring through a snowstorm. ) 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he said. “I agree that 
these new fashions are the most beautiful. But for the 
moment my Puritan blood asserted itself.” . 

(Continued on Page 40) . 
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Ih, sing me a chorus and Ill 
sing ye a song. 


CHORUS 


Sing fare ye well, we're 
ce bound! 
Tis a song of a Yankee that’s 
tall, slim and long. 
Sing fare ye well; we're 
outward bound! 
Hurrah, my boys, we’re 
outward bound! 


{ 


4ye, China-ways bound, to 
fetch silks, spice and tea. 
Sing fare ye well, we're 

outward bound! 
‘nastar-dusting clipper that’s 

a queen o’ the sea. 

Sing fare ye well; we're 

outward bound! 
Hurrah, my boys, we’re 

outward bound! 
—From an outward-bound 
chantey of clipper days. 


URING the War of 1812 
Baltimore and the ports 
of the Chesapeake 

dosed against British com- 
aerce a fleet of privateers 
those swiftness, born of a 
10del peculiar to those 
vaters, gave them a capacity 
f destructiveness which 
roved no insignificant factor 
1 counseling the Mistress of 
ne Seas to bring that struggle 
2 its early and sudden end. They literally gutted the 
nemy’s shipping in the Middle Atlantic and Caribbean. 
When a balance was struck our privateers had destroyed 
ine million four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
‘ritish vessels, as against nine million four hundred and 
ty thousand dollars to the credit of Great Britain. 
_Up and down the Chesapeake and its tributaries these 
onverted commerce destroyers were commonly called 
lippers. This designation arose from the then purely 
merican and regional use of the intransitive verb “to clip” 
1 the sense of an adjective descriptive of unusual speed 
r quickness. To clip, as “to move swiftly’’ or as “with 
clip,” was a term in the ancient sport of falconry, and it 
easy to understand how it survived in the speech of the 
nglish gentry who settled Maryland and Virginia. Still, 
mg before the beginning of the second war with Britain 
1e verb-adjective had partaken of a substantive-making 
iffix to describe more accurately this particular model. 
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The Low, Rakish Craft of Fact and Fiction 


hee commerce of the Chesapeake and our southern coast 
consisted principally of trafficking with the West Indies. 
ritain, France and Spain reserved to their merchants 
arine severally a monopoly of the trade, direct and 
direct, with their Caribbean possessions. But their 
land colonies would carry on a commerce with the near-by 
merican coast, and the inhabitants of that coast would 
) business with them, the orders of crowns, councils 
id parliaments to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To do so successfully, however, the Americans had to 
ive vessels swift enough to elude not only the men-o’-war 
ith which the three ruling Powers blockaded the 
rbidden seas, but also the craft of the Brethren of 
\e Coast, the pirate outfit that played surreptitious 
id unofficial auxiliary to the officially recognized 
wal forces. So the great parents of all human 
‘hievement, necessity and genius, mated and 
ought forth the clipper model. 

These Chesapeake, or Baltimore clippers as they 
me to be more commonly known, ranged in size 
om seventy-five fo two hundred tons; in length 
2m sixty to a hundred and twenty-five feet. It 
48 a period of small vessels. In appearance they 
2re low and rakish. In fact, they are the craft of 
¢ long, low and rakish description that persists to 
is day in a certain school of fiction. They were 
sged variously as schooners, some with and some 
thout Square topsails, as brigs, hermaphrodites 
d brigantines. Their two masts—never more— 
sre stepped at an extreme rake in order to give 
eir sails lifting power that would minimize pound- 
3 na head sea and add to their ability to work 
' to windward. This mast rake survives to this 
y in the Chesapeake bugeyes and oyster smacks, 
ore as a mixture of custom than for any utilitarian 
Tpose. 


oa 


On a Lee Shore Off the Horn—From an Old Painting 


Like the masts, both stem and sternpost were marked 
by an excessive rake. The stem joined the keel at an angle 
varying between thirty and forty-five degrees; the stern- 
post at from twenty to thirty-five degrees. The bows were 
high, round as an apple, and overhanging. Thence the 
topsides swept aft in a graceful sheer to a narrow, low- 
lying stern. The breadth was out of all proportion to the 
length, but herein was contained the model’s ability to 
stand a press of sail. The extreme of this breadth was 
located forward of the waist or midship section—prac- 
tically all in the bows. The convex underbody was formed 
as nearly like a codfish as frames could be molded and 
straked. Close-hauled they were not at their best. They 
were not deep and their pinched-in sterns furnished poor 
bearings for sailing on the wind. But, close-hauled or free, 
they could outfoot anything—merchantman, frigate or 
ship of the line, native or foreign; and they did. 

Up to and including the period of the war, merchant 
shipbuilding in the United States, as well as abroad, was 
no more than a rule-o’-thumb trade. Builders generally 
were no better than good journeymen carpenters, who 
would undertake the construction of a house quite as 
readily as a contract to put a ship together. With the 
exception of the Chesapeake, no other section had evolved 
any type of craft that could be counted on to perform 
a given task in a specific manner. Naval construction 
occupied only a slightly higher plane. During Jefferson’s 
Administration it had practically lapsed. It had been 
considered cheaper and even the better part of valor to 
submit to the blackmail of pirates and the aggressions of 
Europe than to build ships of the line capable of upholding 
the national honor. 


FROM A WATERCOLOR OWNED BY THE SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, OF BOSTON 
Clipper Ship Rainbow, of New York—the First Clipper Ever Built 


All that the United States 
had achieved on the deep in 
peace and war had been due 
to the daring, the surpassing 
genius of its seagoing tribe, 
and not to its shipbuilding 
guild. 

The end of the war, the 
dawn of 1815, found Amer- 
ican shipping and its corol- 
lary industries moribund—a 
hundred ports, from the 
Penobscot to the Chesapeake, 
choked with idle, dismantled 
orrotting fleets. The jellyfish 
peace signed at Ghent in the 
preceding December settled 
none of the issues that had 
brought on the two-years’ 
struggle. Britain at her pleas- 
ure was free to resume the 
impressment of American 
seamen; free to interrupt the 
voyages of American ships 
and divert them to far distant 
ports for pretended purposes 
of search, but in reality to 
throttle our commerce; free 
to reiterate her denial of the 
right of neutrals to trade with 
the unblockaded ports of bel- 
ligerents. And, in addition, 
our peace commissioners had 
solemnly contracted that the 
United States would repeal 
the tariff laws of 1789 and 1793, which had suckled the 
infancy of our merchant marine and under which imports in 
American bottoms were allowed a ten per cent discount 
and imports in foreign bottoms were charged a correspond- 
ing additional duty. 


Boston Ice in Oriental Drinks 


1B KEEPING with our convention we repealed those 
laws in March, 1815. The mess of pottage that we 
received in exchange was the admission of American ships, 
carrying cargoes of native origin only, to the home ports of 
the United Kingdom on an equality with British vessels as 
to customs, lightering, harbor and tonnage dues. 

As seasoning for the pottage we were to be permitted 
to import British West Indian products in American bot- 
toms, provided such merchandise was for sole domestic use 
or consumption. What we exported thence British ships 
must transport. 

Besides the Roaring Forties of the North Atlantic 
only the direct trades, to be carried on by long and hazard- 
ous voyages, were open to us. The wreck that remained 
of our once great whaling fleet—the fleet that had moved 
Edmund Burke to one of his noblest flights of eloguence— 
was free to resume its intrepid, earth-end venturing, but 
not as before on an equality with competitors. Britain’s 
whaling industry was now subsidized. Yet out of this 
gloom, up from these ashes, “a people still in the gristle and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood” was, in the 
space of three decades, to rise as if by magic to a dominance 
of the ocean sea such as no other nation, except one, has 
ever held since the days of Tyre. And this despite the 
stupidity of governments at home and political and 
commercial aggression abroad. 

Prior to 1812 the East Indian trade had filled the 
eyes and the pockets of the New England ports, as 
the West Indian had filled the Chesapeake’s. Ships 
of Portsmouth, Salem, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia had early found the way to the spicy and 
silky coasts of the Orient. Calcutta,in 1789, saw the 
American flag on a vessel belonging to Salem. When 
Boston had had nothing else to freight thence she 
sent ice, founding a trade that thrived for nearly 
half a century. Though the Englishman of the 
present may pretend to despise our preference for 
cold drinks, the Englishman of Clive’s and Warren 
Hastings’ times, cooped up in the ports of India’s 
baking coasts, paid high for the delight of freezing 
his pegs and tipples with Yankee ice brought from 
half a world away. 

The East Indian trafficking was the first to be 
revived. With the beginning of 1816 a thrill of 
expansion went through the North Atlantic trade. 
Here we were in direct competition with British 
ships—a competition that was decidedly not friendly. 
The days of impressment were still too fresh in the 
minds of American seamen. 
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American Clipper Ship Lightning—From an Old Woodcut 


Presently our shipbuilders were being called on to pro- 
duce larger, better and faster vessels. Some sought abroad 
for suggestions—turned to France. Others began studying 
the formation and lines of the fast-swimming deep-water 
fishes, like the cod. The quest of all was to end at home 
with the Chesapeake clipper. The Chesapeake had been 
before New England and New York in learning its lesson 
from the finny tribe, even as it had been the first to copy 
what was best from the French frigates and sloops 
which, during the Revolutionary War, it had seen 
hauled out for repairs along its shores. 

Soon the north ports of the United States were 
launching fleets the speed and superior construction 
of which excelled everything else on the seas, though, 
given the same vessels, the British, the French and 
the Dutch would have accomplished no more than 
they ever did while Americans went to sea. The com- 
manders and officers of our merchant service were 
without peers. This is not bombast, but history. 
Where a foreigner spread a running foot of dirty hemp 
or flaxen canvas, a Yankee spread a square yard of 
snowy cotton duck. Where a Britisher mounted 
nothing higher than topgallant sails on stumpy, log- 
like masts, an American stabbed at the stars with 
lances pennoned of skysails and moonsails. Where the 
Britisher clewed up and furled, we hung on or loosed 
still another “‘kite’”’ and sheeted it home to “Billy 
Taylor.’’ Where each day at sunset they all snugged 
down to hardly more than a rag, we drove on. The 
night to us was as the day to them. Powerful navies 
protected them. Speed was our sole armament against 
attack. 

By 1821 the fame of such ‘‘cod-headed and 
mackerel-tailed” ships as the George, of Salem, was 
world-wide. In that year the George came home from 
Calcutta in the unprecedented time of ninety-five days. The 
following season she went out in eighty-nine days! The 
Honorable John Company’s vessels—the fleet of the United 
Company of Merchant Venturers trading to the East 
Indies—took from five to eight months in making the shorter 
passage to and from London. Fora generation the George 
was known up and down the sea lanes of the earth and in 
the ports at their ends as the Salem Frigate. All told, the 
Frigate made twenty-one successful Indian voyages, and 
never one in excess of a hundred days. 


The Swift Packets of the Roaring Forties 


ND in the Roaring Forties Yankee packets had seized 
to themselves a monopoly of the trade that was, to all 
intents.and purposes, as practical and binding as the 
charter by which the Honorable John Company enjoyed 
its exclusive Indian privileges. The Black Pall, Red Star, 
Swallowtail and Dramatic Lines, of New York, Enoch 
Train’s Line, of Boston, and Cope’s Line, of Philadelphia, 
were the boast and pride of the nation. The comings and 
goings of these wind-propelled vessels were ordered as 
exactly as were those of their twin and triple and quad- 
ruple screw successors up to August, 1914. Fair weather 
or foul, they sailed as advertised. The skill of their driving 
commanders had reduced a passage of terror and of from a 
month’s to three months’ duration, and frequently longer, 
to one of comparative luxury and a definite number of 
days—from fourteen to twenty. .These packet ships were 
the master shuttles in the loom of modern civilization. 
American bottoms, besides carrying 92 per cent of our 
imports and: exports, as against 8.9 per cent in 1913, were 
skimming the cream of:all the trades except.those in which 
British merchants were compelled by the protective laws 
of their own country to freight their goods in British 
vessels. 


Said the London Times 
editorially in May, 1827: 


Twelve years of peace, 
and what is the situation 
of Great Britain? The ship- 
ping interest, the cradle of 
our navy, is half ruined. 
Our commercial monopoly 
exists nolonger; and thou- 
sands of our manufacturers 
are starving or seeking re- 
demption in distant lands. 
We have closed the West- 
ern Indies against America 
from feelings of commer- 
cial rivalry. Its active sea- 
men have already en- 
grossed an important 
branch of our carrying 
trade to the Eastern Indies. 
Her starred flag is now con- 
spicuous on every sea and 
will soon defy our thunder, 


Reciprocity was bound 
to come; but it was for 
our rivals to ask us what 
concessions we would 
make, not for us to go run- 
ning to them. Still, in those days, even as now, we had 
shirt-sleeve diplomats and near statesmen. Soa year after 
the Times uttered its plaint Congress enacted a law throw- 
ing open our indirect trade to the world. In other words, 
if France would permit American ships to carry her pur- 
chases in Brazil to Havre and Marseilles, the United States 
would permit French ships to carry our purchases in Russia 
to New York and Boston. 


Boston:Built Clipper Ship Flying Cloud Loading at 
Her Wharf in New York 


Our rivals in Europe, with the exception of Britain, 
grabbed at this windfall. The direct result during the 
ensuing two years was a reduction of 220,435 tons in our 
deep-water shipping. Concurrently with the adoption of 
that reciprocity act the President was authorized to open 
our direct West Indian trade to Great Britain on equal 
terms with our own merchant marine—that is, if Britain 
would let us carry our own goods to her possessions, with- 
out discrimination, we would let her carry and bring 
between our coasts and the 
French, Dutch and Spanish 
colonies on an equality 
with American ships. 

We were not, however, 
to be permitted to carry a 
cargo from the British West 
Indies to the United King- 
dom. Not for a moment 
would our near statesmen 
have considered standing 
out for such a concession 
as that. It was 1849 before 
Britain, of her own voli- 
tion, granted us that privi- 
lege; but meanwhile she 
reciprocated in form, 
though not in substance. 
There are more ways than 
one of killing a cat, and 
British colonial officers be- 
came artists in squeezing 
discriminating dues out of 
American shipping. 

But Congress could not 
legislate out of existence 
the forests that enabled us 


to build ships more cheaply than the foreigners to whom. 


it had opened our commerce. Nor could shirt-sleeve diplo- | 
macy barter away the genius of our seagoing population or 
our own ability to operate more economically than our 


competitors. —_ 

Though American officers and seamen received higher | 
wages, their skill enabled them to sail with smaller crews, 
It also enabled American ships to make five voyages to 
foreigners’ three or four. Our speed commanded better 
freight rates. American ships, being safe risks, enjoyed 
lower insurance rates. Foreigners grogged their crews. 
American sailors got tea and coffee—no more. Insurers 
offered a rebate of 10 per cent of premiums on all voyages 
made without the use of spirits. This rebate was a regular 
and fixed earning of American vessels. 


The Yankee Aristocracy of the Western Odean | 


ETWEEN 1830 and 1836 the American merchant marine 

increased 1234 per cent a year, while the British increased 
only 114 per cent. It took a parliamentary investigation, 
brought on by a very much alarmed Mistress of the Seas, 
to establish those figures and something else besides—that 
the commanders and officers of American ships were “gen- 
erally considered to be more competent as seamen and 
navigators, and more uniformly persons of education, than 
the commanders and officers of British ships of a similar 
size . . . the seamen more carefully selected and 
efficient.”” 

That reference to ships of similar size pointed particularly 
at the packet service, but the committee that made the 
report might very well have included every branch of our 
deep-water shipping. 

American commanders and officers in foreign commerce 
were recruited from the flower of the country’s youth and 
manhood. Not a few were college men; the ma- 
jority graduates of home-town academies correspond- 
ing to our present-day high schools. They were sons 
of builders, masters, owners, merchants and profes- 
sional men. They began their careers not in fore- 
castles but at the counting-room desks and in the 
warehouses of the firms or individuals for whom they 
were destined to command vessels. ‘ ; 

Before they ever put foot on deck to start their 
lives at sea they possessed a grounding in the arts 
and craft of commerce and at least a working famil- 
iarity with another language—usually French; often 
both French and Spanish. They went to sea to become 
commanders and ultimately owners and merchants. 
When they attained the quarter-deck of their first 
command, a good many before they were twenty-one 
years old and most of them before they were twenty- 
five, they either bought a share of the vessel or a share 
was given to them. It was to their own advantage 
that their ships should do well by their owners. 

On the other hand, British masters and mates, with 
the exception of those in the aristocratic service of 
the Honorable John Company, were hornyhanded 
forecastle graduates, who picked up what education 
they could while making their way to the afterhouse. 

Four years after the British Parliament had given 
our commanders and officers a certificate of character 
and competence America’s merchant venturers had become 
the lords of the ocean sea. And the complacence and the 
conservatism born of success had become the gods of our 
shipbuilding industry. ° 

So no small sensation resulted when, in the spring of 
1841, a young New York draftsman, named John Willis 
Griffiths, at a meeting of the American Institute in that 
city, submitted in so many words that perhaps American 
shipbuilders and designers did not know so much as was 
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merally supposed. He attacked 
ie predominating theory that it 
dnot matter how roughly a vessel 
itered the water so long as she 
ft it smoothly behind her—the 
eory exemplified in the Baltimore 
ipper’s full round bows, practi- 
lly flat forward floor and narrow 
ern. 
He proposed a model of a knife- 
ce, concave entrance, melting 
to an easy run to the'midship sec- 
on, where, instead of forward, he 
cated the extreme breadth of 
»ams. Thence this fullness or 
eadth melted again into the after 
id in lines almost as fine as those 
rward. In place of the codfish 
iderbody he gave his innovation 
jead rise amidships that marked 
m at once in the estimation of the 
ipbuilding fraternity as hardly 
ss than a lunatic. A vessel of 
at sharpness could not possibly 
and up alongside a pier, let alone 
ider sail. 
The following spring Griffiths, 
thing daunted by his previous 
ception, appearedagainatthe In- 
itute, this time to exhibit a model 
at embodied in detail the revo- 
tionary theories he proposed. The few who deigned to 
tice him did so only to suggest that Smith & Dimon, his 
aployers, would better get such a dangerous person out 
their drafting room. Stephen Smith and John Dimon 
sre important builders of North Atlantic packets. Their 
irds at the foot of Fourth Street were among the largest 
at then stretched for two miles along the East River. 
Griffiths’ employers found it to their advantage not to 
scharge him, and during the rest of that year he delivered 
series of lectures on ship building and architecture, the 
st ever given on this side of the Atlantic. And finally he 
cceeded in interesting William Aspinwall, one of New 
ork’s China-trade princes—the same Aspinwall who was 
build the Panama Railroad and give his name to the 
wn, now Colon, that stands at the eastern gate of the 
mal. In the spring of 1843 Aspinwall signed a contract 
th Smith & Dimon to build him a ship of seven hundred 
id fifty tons according to Griffiths’ designing. 


Griffiths’ New Type of Clipper Ship 


Ve THE morning following the signing of that contract 
the New York newspapers reported the occurrence as 
ough it were a scandal of the first importance. If the 
ctor of Trinity Church had decamped with the Sunday- 
hool funds his fall from grace would have achieved no 
ore space or prominence. But New York in those times 
as interested in everything that pertained to ships and 
ipping. It must be remembered that it was the leading 
rt—the gateway of a nation made great by ocean traffick- 
g. Whoever counted for anything then in its scheme 
things—commercially, politically, socially—was linked to 
€ sea in some way. Ship news was important news. 
Therewith began a controversy that was to rage for two 
ars round Griffiths and his ship. It should have taken 
t longer than four or five months to build the vessel. It 
ok nearly twenty-four. 

“Built against the laws of Nature,” said the shipwrights 
she began to take form on the stocks. 


| 
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Clipper Electric Spark —From a Painting in the Morgan Collection 
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Clipper Black Prince —From a Painting in the Collection of Robert Bacon, Esq. 


“‘She’ll have her insides where her outsides ought to be,”’ 
said sailors, marking the appearance of the concave en- 
trance and run in place of the convex lines with which they 
were familiar. 

“The American shipbuilding industry will be disgraced,” 
said the rulers thereof. 

Everybody must needs try to have a finger in the pie 
too. Aspinwall and his partner, Howland, nicked by the 
ridicule and abuse visited on Griffiths and indirectly on 
them, were continually suggesting changes—urging com- 
promises, modifications. But it was for them and their 
friends to suggest and give advice, and for Griffiths to go 
on building according to the plans originally approved. 
He had staked his reputation—his all—on that vessel, and 
she was going to be built as he had designed or not at all. 
He was a gray-eyed, dreamy-browed fellow in his early 
thirties; but, for all his poetic exterior, there was iron in 
his blood. 

At the last Aspinwall sent to England for a masting 
plan. For some inexplicable reason he had come to believe 
that the English knew more about rigging a vessel than 
Americans. When the foreign plan was received and 
delivered to the young draftsman he buried it in his 
inside pocket. It was years afterward before Aspinwall 
learned that Griffiths had disregarded the British plan. 

So it was not until a cold and cheerless morning in 
January, 1845, that the Rainbow, whose keel had been laid 
nearly two years before, was ready to leave the ways. And 
whoever was anybody in New York that wintry forenoon 
forgathered in the Smith & Dimon yards. Launching 
parties were the fashion of the town, and Aspinwall & 
Howland had a princely reputation as hosts on such occa- 
sions. But more than their invitation was responsible for 
society’s turning out in such inclement weather. Like 
the shipbuilding fraternity, society expected to have a bit 
of a Roman holiday—expected to see a dreamer and rain- 
bow chaser brought to grief and perhaps killed. Griffiths 
was going to be launched with his ship, and the morning 
newspapers, taking their last fling at him, predicted that 
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five minutes after leaving the ways 
the Rainbow—‘“‘a dreamer’s rain- 
bow’’—would be lying on the bot- 
tom of East River. 

Asshe cleared the ways Rainbow 
careened as if about to fulfill the 
predictions of her critics and her 
designer’s enemies. The crowd 
caught atits breath. Thumbs were 
turning down when, of a sudden, 
the Rainbow, with the grace of a 
swan, straightened up on the bear- 
ings of her red-coppered under- 
body and cheated her audience of 
the smell of blood. There was little 
cheering, because few there be- 
lieved in Griffiths. He was one with 
Galileo that day. 

“Well, she didn’t capsize,’’ said 
some in disappointment. 

““Time enough for that when she 
gets to sea,’’ whispered others. 

*‘She’ll never be heard of again, 
once she clears the land,’’ added a 
croaker. 

“She’ll never clear land,”’ there 
was someone else to laugh, making 
a play on the name of John Land, 
the master who had been chogen 
from among the Aspinwall & How- 
land captains to command her. 

And the crowd ate and drank and made merry, and per- 
force toasted the ship moored in the ice-choked river, and 
at the end of the customary festivities of a launching 
turned away into the town, feeling cheated. They had 
gathered to see a ship capsize, and, though ignorant of it, 
they had been privileged to see the founding of a fleet with 
which a nation hardly out of its swaddling clothes was to 
wrest from ancient Britain her centuries-old title of Mis- 
tress of the Seas. 


The Sensational Performance of the Rainbow 


HE Rainbow sailed in February for China. She was 

back home again in September to reward her owners 
with 100 per cent over what she had cost. Ready for sea, 
she had stood Aspinwall & Howland about forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

““We met no ship, American or foreign, that doesn’t 
know the looks of her heels,’”’ reported Land in pride. 
“The vessel will never be built that can beat her.” 

The Rainbow cleared again from New York on October 
first, China-bound. As month after month passed, bring- 
ing no word of her, South Street began to nod its head 
lugubriously. She would never be heard of again! But 
suddenly one April morning, in the midst of a croaking 
chorus of I-told-you-so’s she romped in past Sandy Hook. 
There was a very good reason why nothing had been heard 
from her. She brought the news of her own arrival at 
Canton! 

Land had taken her out in ninety-two days against the 
northeast monsoon—that is, he had been compelled to beat 
up the treacherous China Sea against a head wind—and 
jumped her home in eighty-eight days! Six months and 
fourteen days for the round voyage, and three weeks of the 
time consumed in discharging and loading! The Rainbow 
was a national sensation; and John Griffiths, a dreamer, 
might have been a hero, but he was not of the stuff which 
plays that kind of a part. 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Clipper National Eagle —From a Painting in the Collection of Robert Bacon, Esq. 
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forget his réle of host. Inas- 

much as the members of the 
Back Room Club of the Pheenix Hotel, 
in Bodbank, Illinois, contested among 
themselves for the privileges of illustrating 
great and small truths by narratives, Rufe 
appeared to feel that it would be unfitting 
to thrust any of his own reminiscences 
before the troupe of the little city’s gray, 
distinguished citizens—judge, banker, con- 
tractor, doctor, stove manufacturer, school 
superintendent, and the others who made 
up the elastic dozen. 

The fact, however, was this: In his 
capacity as proprietor of the old Phoenix 
he was, as Michael Lynch once said of him, 
‘‘a turrible compendium ay transient Bod- 
bank, filled wid the awful knowledge pos- 
sessed princip’ly be cabmen, confessors, 
night clerks, and our innocent, carefully 
raised young ladies under twenty-wan who 
are livin’ in the era av what the furriners 
wud call ‘savez-first.’”’ 

There were exceptions to Rufe’s self- 
suppression. One of them came one night 
when only old Bosville and Judge Antrim 
were left in the back room, staring at the 
other empty chairs, deserted early by 
Dame, the Apple Raiser; MalachiSturges, 
of the Stove Trust; the Doc; and the ped- 
agogue, George Henry Gunn. These chairs 
had been left in their human positions 
round the pot-bellied stove; and now, as 
Rufe’s yellow fool dog preceded his master 
into the room he sniffed at each seat as 
if it supported a ghost with legs crossed 
and arms hanging comfortably over the 
chairback. 

Rufe slid his rotundity into one of these 
vacant places, crowding out from it the 
personality that had been left there. He, 
too, tried to cross his legs as he always did; 
but his legs were much too short and fat to 
make a success of the pose and, as usual, he 
gave up the attempt with a resigned sigh. 

“Low water!’ said he. He referred to 
the Mississippi River, which rose and fell 
with the seasons on the brick-paved Levee 
at the foot of Main Street. 

Before he had made sure that the judge—who, like all 
other mortals, could have and, like some others, did have, 
the toothache—and that old Bosville, whose rheumatism 
had “‘just moved,” would not “‘desire the floor,” one of the 
commercial travelers from the hotel office, sauntering into 
the back room, where angels feared to tread, planted him- 
self in another chair. 

Bosville, Antrim and Rufe all looked up and stared at 
the invader with the expressions of those persons who, 
having paid their pew rent in churches, find strangers sit- 
ting on the same cushion. There followed a silence in which 
the three natives wove the spell by which the stranger is 
eliminated and an agreement made that his presence shall 
be neglected. 

“T was looking over the old register to-day,”’ said Rufe. 

“Don’t find many signatures that autograph. hunters 
would pay for?”’ snapped old Bosville, holding up a swollen 
finger joint to the light as if he might thus be able to see 
the cause of the inflammation. 

““There’s one I wouldn’t go to sell.’’ 

“Who?” asked Antrim, squaring his legal jaw, ache and 
all. 

“The signature of William Hope Vining Blackwell.” 

“Who?” exclaimed the judge and Bosville together. 

“T thought so!” Rufe said triumphantly. ‘You don’t 
remember. Both of you was away that summer.” 

The stranger began to snap a quill toothpick. 

“Yes,” said Rufe, glaring at him out of his blue eyes: 
“Blackwell—W. H. V. Blackwell. He came to town, 
directed here by what devil we knoweth not, to ooze out 
his wisdom, to keep his peace, to counsel the moderate 
course and to ruin two lives if possible. If you care to 
hear ——” 


Ries P. HOLLAND could never 


Well, it was about five o’clock one Saturday night, just 
after the W., L. & N. local had come down from the Junc- 
tion, and the weather was sultry enough to please the 
fussiest fly among the millions that hung on the screen 
doors on Main Street waiting for a chance to get in before 
the thunderstérm broke. 

You know the hush that comes just before one of those 
Iowa thunderstorms. Everything is still; and a man who 
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“OMERD. carne 


“Those Two Persons Ought Never to be Married!’ 


has ever lived near the ocean thinks he can smell it then, 
for there is a kind of whisper in the air exactly like that 
which hangs over the sea. 

I was sitting out front, under the old portico, so I could 
see the smoke, left by the passenger train that had wiggled 
along the shore curves of the river, roll out flat and hug 
the ground—a sign of rain; and I could hear the engine 
whistle at Riggs’ Crossing, where the railroad attorney 


says the farmers take their dry cows to be killed by the 


railroad’s negligence. 

I was waiting to see who had come in on the four-fifty, 
so’s I’d know how many perch to have fried and estimate 
the side orders, when I heard Nafe Bannon’s old hack 
rattling up the hill and saw the head of his Jessie mare, 
with a straw hat on it, come up over the rise of ground. 
Poor old hoss—she’s.gone now! They tell me she gnawed 
off more running feet of wooden hitching posts than any 
other hoss alive. And not a stone to mark her grave! 

Nafe drove up to the Phcenix’ door and made a motion 
with his mouth. All the gestures he ever introduced in 
conversation were those of his mouth. He could make a 
pointer of the corner of his mouth and direct strangers 
round town with it; he could go down to the post 
office for the mail, and come back and puff out his lips and 
draw them in so as to say just as clearly as if he had said 
so, ‘‘Wasn’t any!’”’ And now he switched his face round so 
one corner of his mouth was trying to point to the passen- 
ger inside the old rattly hack and the other corner was 
flapping and excited, saying: “‘Look what I’ve brung!” 

Just then there came a flash of lightning so near that it 
seemed the stranger inside the hack had spat it out of his 
throat, and the big drops of rain, which lay like two-bit 
pieces on the sidewalk, were followed by a swash of water 
so thick you couldn’t see the front of Wilson’s Block. 
But I must say I hardly noticed—the stranger was about 
the most impressive customer anybody would ever come 
across, not excluding reformers. 

He must have been fifty. He was tall and stout in the 
middle, and tapered on the ends. On top he had a pointed 
dome so bald that there was no stopping place between 
front and back collar buttons. It gave a lofty and medi- 
tative appearance and looked like a head raised above 
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those clouds of thought that preven: 
us ordinary folks from seeing into th 
clear skies of wisdom. On eachsideo 
the baldness there were two swatche 
of thin black hair, plastered upward to 
ward each other in an attempt to cover th 
unseeded space. Down below, his fee: 
were stuffed into pointed shoes; and hi 
wore spats, just as if he wanted to show 
that one of his extremities could be flip ir 
contrast to the solemn gravity of the other 
He might have been a congressman, or ¢ 
bishop traveling incognito, or a colleg 
president on the loose. You could not tell 
He was some feller! | 

He stepped out of the old hack anc 
under the portico, and drew his palm acros: 
his forehead as if he had come froma long 
way off. Then he straightened up anc 
leaned on a cane as thick as a child’s leg 
and looked about. And, as luck woulc 
have it, young Peter Jamieson and Lucy 
Suydam had just run in from opposite side: 
of the portico to get out of the rain. Nicé 
young healthy boy. Nice young healthy 
girl. And hardly kneweach other. Sothey 
were just speaking together—formally, — 

Blackwell stopped the sweep of his ma: 
jestic gaze when he saw them. He lookec 
intently at one and then he looked search 
ingly at the other. He clasped the fat 
little book with its linen cover—the only 
baggage he carried—close under his arm 
and suddenly he drew in a deep breath and with his big 
black cane pointed at the pair of fresh young things. And 
there he stood motionless, like a statue, against the back: 
ground of the rain sheets until a flash of lightning and ¢) 
roar of thunder had died away. Then he spoke in a voice 
that was hollow, like a sound coming out of a mausoleum 
He said: 

“Those two persons ought never to be married!” 

There were a number of Bodbank folks standing there 
and one or two out-of-town men; and they all turned tc 
look at William Hope Vining Blackwell, and then at the 
boy and the girl, who were so red—one from anger and th 
other from embarrassment—that they could not say < 
word. But the stranger with the deep-set eyes, who hac 
pronounced against a marriage which nobody had evel 
thought of before, stalked up the steps and wrote his nam¢ 
with a flourish on the register. E| 

“Any baggage to be sent up?” said I. 

“The railroad has misplaced my baggage,” said he. 

- And I, being in the hotel business some years, answerec 
him like this: 
- “Three dollars!” | 

Why, I was ashamed of myself! He took out a roll 0 
bills that would choke the biggest Percheron ever raisec 
for weight; and he peeled off a twenty-dollar note anc 
stood meditating whilst I was making change, as thougl 
money gave him no concern. | 

And he was the same about food—he never said 
‘‘When’s supper?’”’ Therefore, the man must be all intel: 
lect, I thought.. And I was justified, for never in the cours 
of his long stay in Bodbank did he say two words thai 
weren’t concerned with solving some problem; and it i 
easy to figure that, if fools talk all the time, silence means 
the contrary—especially with a high and noble forehead 
and more especially round a hotel. | 

There was onesexception, and that was when he cam 
in from a trip to Marcellus Starr’s men’s-wear shop with ¢ 
bundle of new shirts, collars and underwear, after he hac 
made up his mind that the railroad never would find his 
trunk. 

“‘Mr. Holland, I am a man of brevity. All I desire it 
this hotel and in this town is opportunity for a complete 
rest. I have left large affairs; and, to be confidential wit! 
you, I am incognito,” said he. : 

“T trust you will get out of it soon,” says I, misunder 
standing. S| 

“T mean that the vulgar name of William Hope Vining 
Blackwell is not my own,” he said. “You would be sur 
prised to know who I am. However, that is neither here 
nor there. I am a conservative person—if any questior 
is asked of you, say that I am a conservative person. De 
not forget—conservative person. If you follow my wishes 
and keep my confidences you may have a guest of me fo! 
an indefinite period.”’ 

That was all he said; and he minded his business and ] 
minded mine. He sat out under the shade of the porticc 
most of the day reading the same book, and watching 
folks pass on the streets as though he saw into their inmost 
thoughts; and once a day he would stalk out up Main Street’ 
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1d most of the time he would stare up into the sky, look- 


g as though his thoughts were lofty, and other times he 
ould look down as though he could see into the depths of 
verything. I says to myself: 
“T wonder what he is really doing in Bodbank. There’s 
‘me mystery about this man.” 
But I didn’t have any handle to catch a-hold of a con- 
srsation with, except what he had said about the Jamieson 
oy and Suydam girl. I thought to myself: 
“Now there’s a nice young feller—Peter—who always 
oks neat, plays a good game of baseball, comes from 
1ality people with some money; and no mother of a girl 
-Bodbank would lift her ‘No’ against him. And there’s 
icy—a pretty girl, weighing about enough to be willowy 
_plump, according to the way you’d rather have it when 
vu look at her; and any father in town would let her 
_ his daughter-in-law without a peep. I guess I’ll ask 
-ackwell what made him deliver his objection to their 
tting married.” 
SolIdid. He looked up from his book and knit his high 
d lofty and noble forehead, and meditated. 
“Well, a radical might approve a marriage between 
‘ose two young persons,”’ said he; and there he paused 
d thought again. ‘But, on the other hand ” said 
. “Ah, yes—on the other hand a2 
That’s all I got out of him; and so, when Bodbankers 
gan to talk about Lucy and Peter, and link their names 
gether for the first time, and gossip about rumors that 
ey were engaged, I couldn’t explain to anybody who 
ked me what the strange wise man had meant. -Some 
idthat Blackwell had discovered by his insight that young 
‘ter Jamieson had the evil eye; and others said that 
obably Lucy had insanity ’way back somewhere in her 
nily, and that the wise man had seen the signs; and 
hers said that he had made up his mind that the natures 
the two weren’t balanced. And they asked me. All I 
uld say, of course, was that, though something might be 
din favor of the marriage, on the other hand there were 
isons known to Blackwell against it. 
I don’t suppose there would have been any tragedy fol- 
ving on this if it hadn’t been for the way the best peoplein 
vn began, after the first month, 
ask Blackwell questions, and 
2n to see that he wasa great phi- 
opher; and, finally, to invite 
n to their houses to watch him 
nk and get his decision on im- 
rtant questions. 
But there was a tragedy. 
vung Peter Jamieson had played 
seball and started in his career 
assistant to Malachi Sturges, 
d had never given any thought 
Lucy Suydam until old Black- 
Il had pointed his cane at him. 
dLueySuydam combed out her 
den hair every morning with- 
t a thought of Peter Jamieson 
til old Blackwell had stated in 
slow, hollow, careful way that 
> must not marry Peter. You 
zht say the two had had their 
ention directed to one another, 
ich is nine-tenths of love, ac- 
‘ding to the gospel of George 
nry Gunn. 
Cherefore it wasn’t three weeks, 
h all the talk about why and 
y not they should or should 
> get married, before Peter 
vught Lucy had been born to 
ke his life worth living; and 
cy, in the woman’s way, had 
‘eed that he might be right 
yut it, and had, at the same 
1e, carefully hidden from him 
fact that he had been created 
ecially for her. 
(hey might have gone on and 
od together in front of the soda 
ntain, and watched the moon 
ether, and slapped mosquitoes 
arately together on front 
ches, and ridden out to the 
_ of the car line together, and 
ether got married—if it hadn’t 
nfor Mr. Blackwell. Henever 
' them that he didn’t hug the 
k he always carried and point 
‘hem with his cane, and say to 
sever happened to be round, 
h that weighty voice of his: 
There go two young persons 
) never ought to be married!”’ 
f a man heard Blackwell say 
_ two or three times slowly— 
way a judge pronounces sen- 
*e€ on a murderer—he would 


get to believing, sure enough, that Jamieson, Junior, and 
Lucy Suydam would put the times all out of joint, spill the 
beans and turn loose all the Furies if they ever went to a 
parson. 

“They want to go to a parson now,” said Goldman, the 
tobacconist, who knows everything in Bodbank. “But 
there’s been a cloud thrown on their title to love. I under- 
stand there’s some reason why they shouldn’t be married. 
I don’t know just what it is—but some reason. Too bad! 
Peter J. is desperately in love; he’s playing mighty poor 
ball—no hits yesterday and three errors!” 

“Well,” says I, “it was Blackwell—you know Black- 
well?—who started the objection to the marriage.” 

“And it’s been like the scarlet fever,’ said Goldman. 
“They say old Jamieson went and made friends with 
Blackwell, and now he thinks Blackwell is the best adviser 
he’s met in a long time. 

“The old geezer told Jamieson that he’d better keep his 
son away from the Suydam girl and said, of course, it 
wouldn’t do for him to say why, but that he had a reason— 
and a good one. Old Jamieson appreciated Blackwell so 
much that he asked him to come and speak at the Commer- 
cial Club to-morrow night.” 

It was true. Blackwell went to the Commercial Club 
meeting and sat up in the corner of the room, with his head 
down, lost in thought. Everybody enjoyed seeing him 
think. They all anticipated a speech of some length from 
him, filled with the fire and flame and sword, and soaring 
aloft of oratory; but he never made a vulgar appeal to 
the emotions like that. He spoke like a sage—a regular 
Diogenes. 

“Gentlemen assembled,” said he when he was called on, 
“T have heard much said on both sides of the subject of 
dredging the river at the Levee. All questions, gentlemen, 
have a positive and anegative side. It is best to consider 
each well, giving due weight to the need of caution. I am, 
if I may use the term, a conservative—a defender of insti- 
tutions. I am respectful of the wisdom of the forefathers. 
Iam an enemy of restless agitation. For those of you who 
I believe have a deep and profound perception, I will state 
an example of what I mean. 


All Four Men Jumped on Him—and You Never Saw Such a Struggle 


“Let me speak of funerals and offer you a suggestion. 
Funerals represent an economic waste. Consider the fact 
that respectable burials may be had for one-half the aver- 
age amount now expended on them. Death is the great 
leveler. Therefore, all men, rich and poor, high and low, 
should be buried alike. We should standardize coffins, 
standardize burial lots, standardize the floral display. 
Through Federal or state laws, gentlemen, we should pro- 
hibit waste in funerals. 

“Through such laws, without question, we could save 
fifty per cent of our national annual funeral expense. This 
saving would be an average saving of one hundred dollars 
a funeral, according to undertaking statistics. There is an 
average of four million funerals a year. Do you see the 
stupendous economic waste going on? Four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, my friends! Think of the universities, hos- 
pitals and insane asylums that might be built and endowed 
with this saving! What better memorial to the dead? 
What more useful change in custom could be made?”’ 

Nobody had ever thought of that before. There was a 
pause and somebody began to applaud; and Lawyer 
Benton nodded his head; and Shook, the president of the 
Trust Company, gavea gasp; and then everybody clapped 
and clapped and clapped. They were with old Blackwell 
to aman. He appeared so earnest. 

“But, on the other hand ” said he. 

Everybody suddenly grew still, as though a cold wind 
had blown on them. 

“On the other hand, this is not a safe and sane view,” 
said he. “‘No—it is not the conservative view; for funerals 
are conducted in pursuance of an old-established and time- 
tested precedent. Thecustom of honoring the dead accord- 
ing to our desires, our sentiments and our pocketbooks 
must be not too quickly overturned. As Marcus Aurelius 
said, ‘Haste not in undoing the manners of yesterday, lest 
to-morrow buffet thee for thy rashness. Listen to the 
counsels of the past.’ He was right. We should do poorly 
to interfere with those fundamental emotions of mankind 
honored by the majesty of the past. 

“We should be acting without reckoning wisely; for no 
one can say that, once this insidious proposal to limit the 
expenses of funerals were to be 
adopted, then a movement might 
be set on foot to abolish funer- 
als—heaven forbid!” 

He spoke so carefully; he rolled 
out each word so muchas if he had 
thought its meaning out before- 
hand; he trembled as he spoke; 
and at the end he drew the book 
he always carried out of his pocket 
and held it toward the ceiling— 
the only gesture he had made. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, you 
may see that the careful course is 
the wise course. Each of you 
may apply this lesson of conserva- 
tism to the question of dredging 
the river in the way your con- 
science and judgment dictate. I 
am done.” 

He buttoned up his coat and 
stalked down through the chairs 
toward the door. 

“A wise man,” said Shook— 
“the kind of man needed badly in 
Bodbank.”’ 

““He makes me feel ashamed of 
myself,” Bucknam, one of the 
biggest manufacturers of glucose 
in the Corn Belt, whispered. ‘I 
thought, at first, that the waste 
of millions in funerals was an out- 
rage.” 

“Good night!” said Jamieson 
at the door. “Thank you.” 

“Good night, sir!” Blackwell 
answered. . ‘‘And remember— 
there is a good reason against that 
marriage.” 

And he left Jamieson standing 
there nodding to himself, and 
maybe, at last, convinced that 
there was a good reason whyevery- 
body said that young Peter must 
not marry Lucy Suydam; in fact, 
they tell me that Jamieson, who 
once had a quarrel with Collier 
Suydam over a real-estate deal, 
went to Suydam and talked about 
combining with him to balk the 
hopes of the young feller and the 
girl. 

Old Suydam, years ago, used to 
buy poultry and bid for standing 
crops all along the Mississippi 
here; so he was chewing on a 
blade of grass, like a trader. 
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“Your daughter is under age and you can forbid her,” 
said Jamieson. 

“Yep,” said old Suydam. 

“The two are certainly not adapted to each other, are 
they?” 

“No.” 

“Mhat7s plain 

ee Wieps 

“We never had a cooler thinking, more able man than 
Blackwell in Bodbank.” ; 

ce INjoOws 

“You heard him night before last?”’ 

“Yiepe” 

““You Democrats haven’t picked a man to run for the 
legislature yet?” 

oe No.’’ 

“Neither have we Republicans. It ought to be close 
this year, and I’d like to see the district, for once in its 
history, get a good man. Now you and I are the men 
who have this picking of candidates to do for each of our 
organizations.” 

“Yep.” 

“T’d like to go with you to a conference with Blackwell, 
to see whether he couldri’t make some suggestion.”’ 

“That’s good,” said Suydam, throwing the blade of 
grass over his shoulder into the fountain that always plays 
in summertime in front of his big house. ‘I reckon Black- 
well might have an idea. He’s safe and sane.”’ 

“Then we'll do that; and you put your foot down with 
your girl, Lucy, and I’ll put my foot down with Peter.” 

And that’s the way they thought they had sealed the 
fate of a love affair between Lucy with her blue eyes and 
her spring-morning smile and her canoe, and Peter with 
his strong shoulders and his white teeth and his two- 
passenger motor car. 

So they came down to see Blackwell and told him how 
nobody that was any good would run for the legislature in 
the district, and explained that Suydam was chairman of 
the Democratic Representative Committee, and Jamieson 
was Republican State Committeeman for Bodbank and 
Tullyville, and the fight for the legislature was going to be 
close and expensive, and they were tired of politics and 
had too much politics year in and year out, till all the glory 
was gone and no thanks or money for political work. 

William Hope Vining B. put down his book and stared 
a long while down Main Street at the river. He stuck out 
one toe and started up a bunch of flies on a gumdrop some- 
body had dropped on the sidewalk; he blinked at the sun, 
and in other ways showed he was thinking. 

“Now, gentlemen, I will tell you what the people of this 
district might do,” said he at last. “‘Consider it radical if 
you will, but give the plan your attention. Nowit isa fact 
that when you have a state campaign you never pay any 
attention to the business of the state or the district. 
Everybody talks national issues, like the tariff and the 
trusts and rivers and harbors—all questions with which 
your candidate will have nothing to do, even if he is elected. 

“And furthermore, you cannot find a good man—a man 
with any standing or sense—to represent you. Why? 
Because the campaign is an expense to him in excess of the 
salary he will draw as a legislator; and because some blath- 
erskite will be bawling out a storm of abuse and promising 
that he will reduce the cost of living; and because, under 
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the present system, all the voters belonging to the other 
national party will criticize him no matter what he may do. 

“‘Would it not therefore be better for those who can, in 
fact, no matter what the theory, nominate candidates, to 
join together to pick some excellent man who would give 
his service from a sense of civic duty? Ah, yes!—and say 
frankly to the voters what I have just said, and offer them 
this joint candidate, satisfactory to all. Thus would 
expense be saved; thus would idle controversy be avoided; 
thus, for once, there would be an efficient man in the legis- 
lative seat chosen by the people rather than by himself.” 

Suydam looked at Jamieson and Jamieson looked at 
Suydam. 

“Bosville is the man,” said Jamieson, full of approval. 

“Bosville is the man,” said Suydam, bubbling with 
enthusiasm. 

But old Blackwell held up his open palm, cold and calm 
and lofty, like a combination of E. H. Sothern and Elihu 
Root, saying: ‘‘Heavenforfend!”’ And the old chill settled 
all about. 

“On the other hand,” said old Blackwell—‘“‘yes, on the 
other hand, to accept a radical suggestion like this is to 
upset the intentions and the wisdom of our forefathers. 
Through them we have the heritage of a constitutional 
form of government, and from it a bipartisan system that 
must be preserved. Deplorable breakdowns of established 
and tried systems of political machinery may be occasioned 
by tinkering with its forms. Thus, on wiser and more 
deliberate thought, gentlemen, you will see that the sug- 
gestion I have made should be rejected, along with other 
innovations so often proposed without reckoning on the 
checks and balances of our delicately adjusted democracy.” 

“Well, I guess you’re right after all,’’ said Jamieson, 
heaving a sigh. 

“Yep,” said Suydam. 

No one spoke for several minutes. Finally, on the other 
side of the street, walking together, gazing into each other’s 
eyes, went Lucy Suydam and Peter Jamieson. 

“They must not marry!” said Blackwell, scowling. 

“Mr. Jamieson and I have put a stop to it,” said Suy- 
dam, unbuttoning his waistcoat. 

“Correct !’’ said Jamieson. 

And they went away. 

Suydam told Lucy she must not let Peter come to see 
her; Jamieson told Peter he had reasons why he must ask 
his boy to cease the attentions to Lucy. 

“What’s the matter?’”’ asked Peter. 

“None of your business!” said his father. 

Lucy asked old Suydam why he was trying to break her 
heart. 

“Huh!” said old Suydam, stumped for an answer. 
“Why—why It’s enough that I have my reasons. 
Older and wiser heads than yours have determined this 
matter.” 

Of course he was referring to one head—the great, high, 
noble and lofty dome of thought belonging to William Hope 
Vining Blackwell; but he didn’t say so. He only spoke 
round town of his admiration for Blackwell’s judgment on 
all questions pertaining to social and economic life. 

The truth of it was, this stranger, after he had been in 
town a month, had more influence.on the life of Bodbank 
than anyone else init. Folks came to Blackwell for advice 
and went away with grave, sobered faces. When the city 
government thought it was about time to regulate the 
street-car and electric-light rates, he was consulted. 

I remember how he told them, first, that regulation was 
an excellent thing to prevent excessive charges for service; 
but, on the other hand, it was an interference with eco- 
nomic law in which no wise city government should indulge, 
lest it drive industry away from the city and disturb the 
workings of the immutable principles of business. 

Then, when the city wanted to buy the waterworks, the 
mayor drove down from City Hall in his runabout and 
talked to Blackwell. This time our friend said that no one 
could deny that it looked like a good proposition; but, on 
the other hand, a more conservative view was that unfore- 
seen objections might arise. ; 

“What are these objections?”’ asked the mayor. 

The wise man stalked up and down the hotel office with 
his book and his cane. He seemed to be trying to control 
his anger. 

“Why, sir, if I told you these objections they would not 
be unforeseen!’’ said he. 

And during the next week that was a remark quoted 
all over Bodbank. Blackwell’s stock went higher and 
higher. 

Bucknam, the glucose manufacturer, said: 

“Tn a day when men seem to have gone mad with dis- 
content and desire for changes and experiments, and dis- 
respect for the Constitution, a man with Blackwell’s cool 
head and calm manner and deep insight and convincing 
and impressive personality is a godsend to this town. Go 
to him and ask -what he thinks of the minimum-wage law! 
You'll see!” 

Then Mrs. Firkin and Mrs. Bucknam, all upholstered in 
their best clothes, came to see Blackwell about woman’s 
suffrage. They said they had been asked to join the move- 
ment because they were the social leaders of Bodbank; 
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and usually women went suffrage or antisuffrage largely 
because of how much it got ’em among the right people 
So they felt important and waited upstairs in the hote 
parlor until the sage walked in with the step and hearin; 
of a man in a tall hat. 

“T know why you have come, ladies. This you disclose 
in your note. And I am glad to answer you,” said he, hold 
ing on to the veins in his forehead. ‘Let us analyze. Thi 
is a democracy, founded on the proposition that its ind} 
viduals shall have, share and share alike, a voice in it 
direction. Women do not have this voice. Justice requires 
therefore, that women who desire—be they only twc 
many or all—may have the right to vote. So much fo 
justice. 

“Next, we inquire whether the result of according jus 
tice and fulfilling the real intent of democracy is a goo 
result on the community. I have heard that it was not! 
but I notice that woman suffrage is adopted in those polit 
ical territories tangent to those communities in which j 
has been tried. I, therefore, cast aside all rumors of it 
failure and petty details of its shortcomings and triyis 
arguments, and use my common sense to reach the con 
clusion that the result of woman suffrage must be gooc 
since those who observe it most closely adopt it. 

“Next, we inquire as to its effect on women themselye: 
It is urged that women will have to divert their energies t 
politics. This means that it will be necessary for them t 
keep informed as to public affairs—a state of enlighten! 
ment which is not commonly attacked as undesirable—an) 
then, once or twice a year, spend half an hour in the use c! 
the ballot. What must our conclusion be?” 

“T am asuffragist,” said Mrs. Firkin. | 

“Votes for women!”’ said Mrs. Bucknam. 

But Blackwell raised his hand. 

‘On the other hand, remember that wisdom requires u 
to be conservative,” said he; and he puffed out his cheek 
and blew up all he had said with one mental submarin 
““Woman’s place is in the home!”’ he said. E 

And the two women left, anti and dizzy. 

I think our folks would have changed the name of Bo¢) 
bank to Blackwell if he had stayed long enough. Of cours 
that might be some exaggeration, but he certainly had ou! 
little city with a ring in its nose. You could always depen| 
on him to save us from haste, and error, and being radic 
and going off half-cocked. With his little book, carried s 
long the title was all worn off, and his thick cane, and h’ 
high dome, and his cool hand raised with the palm holdin 
off the hot attacks of Chaos, he was a kind of oracle, an’ 
his apostles were the population by the last census. | 

Half the town was walking round by the end of the 
summer thinking of yesterday. At the meetings of th 
Chamber of Commerce all the men had learned to vot 
“No.”’ School children talked about “‘the wisdom of th 
forefathers.’’ Young men and young women spoke to eac 
other, between sundaes, of the glorious past. Families di: 
cussing questions over the wheatcakes and maple sirup a 
admitted that there were two sides to every question an) 
the safest was best. I honestly believe, if Blackwell ha 
not been blown up and his fur singed and his wings clippe( 
the Commercial Club would have changed the sloga 
Boost for Bodbank! to On the Other Hand! 

Along in September the County Bar Association hel 
its annual picnic and bath at Lake Tully. They had aske 


Blackwell, among others, to address them at the Grov 
I did the catering for em, and so I was there and heard tl 
sage give his famous speech on The Constitution. 

He said that the Constitution was intended for the pr’ 
tection of the weak against the oppression of the powerlt 
but that now it was the protection of the powerful again 
attacks by the weak. He said that it was a funny thir 
that nowadays it was always the rich and powerful wi 
were defending the Constitution, and that a rat might | 
smelled in that fact. He said that somehow, when tl 
courts got a chance to stand on the Constitution, tl 
decision always read a good deal like the brief of the co. 
poration lawyer; and that the people could go on votlr 
for something they wanted, and the legislature could go 

(Concluded on Page 37) : = 0 
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HAT has the Ara- 
N bian horse to do IR oyall 
with the American = 
valry? The great mass of peo- 
> know him only as a creature 
poetry and romance; others, 
ore familiar with equine his- 


for 


cy, think of him as the horse 
' whose blood English breed- 
,, in their dire need of greater 
sed and endurance, sought, 
pre than a century and a half 
o, to improve their racing 
ick. And all are prone to re- 
rd him as a figure of the past 
wher than as a practical work- 
+ factor in the affairs of the 
2sent. 
But the Arab horse is not a 
ure of the past. In his own 
sle corner of the world, and to 
neextent in both England and 
yerica, he is still bred as pains- 
singly and as perfect in form 
1 quality as ever. He is still 
: King of Horses. And to-day 
‘reater need confronts us than 
2r confronted the English 
seders of racing stock—a need 
which no suitable remedy has 
; been found, and which, in 
: light of present conditions in 
rope, stands out in sharper 
1 sharper distinctness— the 
2d of a supply of horses, right 
<ind and sufficient in number, 
our cavalry. 
‘n the supplying of this need, 
7e heed the lessons of the past, 
must regard quality no less 
in numbers. To this end the 
ab points the open way, for 
: simple reason that no other 
‘se possesses the requisite qualities in so high a degree. 
a lifelong horseman and breeder of many types I say 
3 without hesitation. And for the production of a suffi- 
at number I will point out what I have long believed to 
not only the best and most practical way but the only 
> by which it can be always at hand. 
3ut, first of all, let us inquire what manner of horse is 
Arab—for I have been repeatedly surprised to find how 
7 people really know anything about him, or even how 
looks. So let me try to introduce you to him—to make 
1 acquainted with him. In doing this I shall first take 
1 not to his native desert but to quite another place; 
lace where, at the time of which I shall speak, he was a 
angerin a strange land, and where was enacted one of the 
st romantic chapters in his long and romantic history. 
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A Royal Gift From King to King 


HAT place was England; the time, the early part of the 
eighteenth century. John Bull is earnestly engaged in 
sing horses and seeking to improve their speed and 
lurance mainly by constantly selecting the native stock 
st prominent in those qualities. Meantimeseveral choice 
mals of Arabian or closely allied stock have been 
ught to England—among them the Byerly Turk, 
twen’s Barb and the now world-famous Darley Arabian. 
‘n had bred some of his best mares to these horses and 
result had been most gratifying; but he had not yet 
lized the full significance of this fact, or that in Arabia— 
re England—lies the true source of the qualities he was 
g. 

\bout this time the Bey of Tunis sent as a present to the 
1g of France several choice Barbary horses, each with 
foorish slave in attendance. They were intended as and 
ly were a princely gift; but they were of a type to 
ch the French king was wholly unaccustomed and he re- 
ded them as of little value. Squire Bull, of Staffordshire, 
sland, would have said: “Though not equal to our best 
tish stock, y'know, they’re pretty cattle, egad!” And 
| Briggs, of Hardscrabble Center, Maine, would have 
erved: “The critters are put up just right for road 
nice, b’gosh!” But His Majesty with royal noncha- 
*e ordered them sold for what they would bring and 
grooms set at liberty. In this way all the horses but 

were completely lost sight of; and this one, whose 
orish name was Scham, was acquired by a drunken 
er and set at work hauling a garbage cart. 

he horse’s groom, whose name was Agba, was thus 
iated from his charge and for weeks knew nothing of 
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his whereabouts. But he was keenly alive to the fact that, 
however the horse might be underestimated in France, in 
Tunis, where king and commoner alike were horsemen, he 
was adjudged of great value. He resolved to find the horse 
and, if possible, acquire him by a term of service. Adrift 
as he was in a strange city and knowing but little of the 
language, the search was no easy matter; and when he 
finally discovered the horse—which was late one evening 
in one of the poorest parts of the city—he found him 
miserably stabled, covered with harness galls and sores, 
and so emaciated as to be hardly recognizable. He threw 
his arms round the horse’s neck, and with many caresses 
and words of endearment proceeded to make him as com- 
fortable as the shed and its meager equipment permitted. 

While he was thus engaged the carter appeared. Scorn- 
fully and perhaps naturally rejecting Agba’s offer to pur- 
chase the horse by a term of service, he ordered the Moor 
out of thestable. The latter had no alternative but to obey, 
but he by nomeans gave up his purpose. In some way and 
at sometime so precious an animal must be rescued from his 
wretched situation. Meantime he must be cared for and 
his strength kept up. By doing sundry odd jobs about the 
city Agba managed to pick up a little money; and with 
this, often stinting himself of needed food, he bought grain 
and medicine, and, surreptitiously visiting Scham at night, 
he fed him, bathed his wounds and otherwise afforded him 
what comfort he could. There is little question that the 
horse would have died during this period had it not been 
for this care and attention. 

One day an English Quaker, who was staying in Paris, 
saw Scham pitifully struggling with a load that he 
could not draw, his master meantime applying a heavy 
whip. The Quaker, who at once ordered a halt, was not 
only humane but he was also a horseman—an excellent 
combination, by the way; and his practiced eye promptly 
took in the points of equine excellence the French king so 
signally failed to discover. Clearly this was no ordinary 
horse. Examining him and satisfying himself of his age 
and soundness, he at once purchased him of the carter. 
Agba, who soon learned of the event, now sought the 
Quaker and told his story, with the result that he was 
hired as groom for Scham, and both were sent to the 
Quaker’s country seat in England. 

Thus, the horse first found himself on English soil; and 
here, under good feed and treatment, he soon regained his 
original beauty and spirit. Indeed, he regained the latter 
in too large a degree for his own good, for the Friend’s 
family, accustomed as they were to colder-blooded ani- 
mals, became afraid of him; that a horse should apparently 
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be absolutely tireless and 
show at the end of a long 
and hard ride even more 
spirit than at its start seemed to 
them almost uncanny. So he 
was sold toa livery-stable keeper 
named Rogers. 

Agba, greatly chagrined at the 
occurrence, left the Friend’s em- 
ploy and sought a position with 
Rogers; but the latter refused 
to hire him. This proved a mis- 
take, for Scham was getting more 
grain than he was accustomed to 
in his native land and he needed 
skillfulmanagement. Under the 
care of Rogers’ grooms he grew 
irritable and vicious, and soon 
Rogers himself could do nothing 
with him. 

Agba now applied a second 
time for employment—doubtless 
with the “I told you so!” that 
is always so exasperating to the 
man who is wrong. Rogers not 
only refused to hire him but 
forbade him the premises. Agha, 
however, continued to hang 
round the stable, visiting the 
horse when he could; and, to put 
a stop to this, he was finally ar- 
rested when caught one night 
scaling the stableyard wall, with 
some carrots in his pocket that 
he had brought for Scham, and 
put into jail on a charge of at- 
tempted burglary. 

News of this occurrencereached 
Lord Godolphin, who lived in the 
neighborhood and had already 
heard from the Quaker the story 
of the horse and the Moor’s re- 
markable devotion to him. He 
procured Agba’s release, took him into his own employ 
and bought the horse of Rogers, who was exceedingly glad 
to get rid of him. Scham, with Agba in charge, was now 
sent to the Godolphin breeding stables. 
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rN was overjoyed; the horse was now again owned by 
agreat sheik. Butif the Moor thought, as he doubtless 
did, that the horse’s real value was now recognized he was 
soon to learn his mistake, for Godolphin regarded Scham 
only as an interesting specimen of the Oriental stock, in no 
way comparable to the English-bred horses that formed 
his stud, and had no thought of using him as a sire. The 
head of the stud—the horse that held the place of honor 
in the stables—was an English-bred stallion named Hob- 
goblin, and to him the best mares were bred. But Agba 
had determined that, by hook or by crook, Scham should 
have a chance to show his value as a sire. 

Among others that had been selected to breed to Hob- 
goblin was a beautiful mare named Roxana. She was a 
daughter of Flying Childers and so a descendant of the 
Darley Arabian, and was considered one of the best mares 
in the stables. 

When the day arrived that she was to be bred to Hob- 
goblin one of the grooms stood holding her near the center 
of the stableyard while, from a gate at the farther end, the 
head groom entered, leading Hobgoblin. A surprise was 
in store for the head groom. As he passed the inclosure 
where Scham was kept, its door was suddenly thrown wide 
open and Scham, with a shrill neigh, rushed out. Owing 
partly to his past record and partly to stories circulated by 
Agba, Scham was greatly feared in the stables, and when 
he came thus loose into the yard both grooms deserted 
their horses and fled. Hobgoblin, however, was more 
brave; he at once challenged the intruder, and in a moment 
the fight was on. 

If the grooms, from their reserved seats outside the gate, 
were not too frightened to offer a bet or two on the result 
of the encounter we may be sure they offered them on 
Hobgoblin, for he was much the larger and heavier of the 
two horses. But they little knew the spirit of a true son of 
the desert; for, not to go into details, Scham thrashed the 
big stallion, thrashed him thoroughly and well, thrashed 
him till he ignominiously fled, leaving Roxana to his con- 
queror, who thus triumphed in both love and war. 

When all was over and Scham, again in his stall, was 
being petted and groomed by Agba, the head groom 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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“The only true aris- 
tocracy is that of 
youth, health and kind- 
liness.”’—Philosophy of 
Parradym. 


. ; AM arespectable 
ee | married man, oth- 
erwise But 
no,suchathing would 
have been impossible 
under any circum- 
stances! However, 
the situation held all 
sorts of romantic pos- 
sibilities. Therefore, 
lest my own part in 
the matter be mis- 
understood, let me 
state emphatically at 
the beginning that 
my attitude toward 
Irene St. Claire was 
only Platonic—or, at 
most, quasi-paternal. 
I am not the hero of 
this sentimental ad- 
venture, even if, by 
the wildest stretch of 
a movie fan’s im- 
agination, [might 
have been; and I 
protest I had the 
merest good- 
natured interest 
in the girl. What 
happened, so far 
as I was concerned in it, was due in the first instance to a 
perfectly natural curiosity regarding a distinctly alluring 
profile; second, to an indiscreet yielding to a friend’s com- 
mercial instinct; and finally to an abnormal and perhaps 
uncontrolled instinct of self-preservation. 

It was a bitter, wildly imprudent night for being abroad. 
A fierce northeast storm had swept down from off the 
icy plains of Labrador and enveloped the city in a whirl- 
ing snowcloud. Surface traffic had stopped early in the 
day and the superintendent of street cleaning had sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Nature after one glorious 
but futile effort to oppose the charging myriads of the inex- 
haustible North. By six o’clock Fifth Avenue was piled 
high with glittering drifts. The piercing lances of Boreas 
drove unhindered down the white tunnel they had cleared 
from Central Park to Washington Square, and challenged 
the passage northward of man, machine and beast. The 
sidewalks and pavement had been swept bare by the dry, 
biting blast; but, just above, the darting currents of gran- 
ulated particles bored mercilessly along the avenue, tearing 
one’s breath from one’s mouth, pinching one’s nostrils, buf- 
feting one with Homeric blows, and lashing the eyes into 
smarting tears that froze instantly on the cheeks. 

I was the only fool out—else I should never have met 
Irene St. Claire. I had been delayed at my office by 
the vagaries of a will contest and emerged from the Sub- 
way at Forty-second Street, to be sent staggering and 
dazed among the car tracks by a gust that crushed all the 
air from my lungs. Being a stubborn creature of habit I 
jammed my hat over my ears, burrowed with my mouth 
and nose into my inadequate coat collar, and, recklessly 
vowing to make Hast Seventy-third Street afoot or die in 
the attempt, threw myself against the Ku-Klux warriors 
from the Arctic. One moment, and they had swathed me 
in their own white garments; the next, and they had com- 
menced my initiation into the Thirty-third Degree of 
Nature’s mysteries. I ‘“‘rode the goat’? head on into 
the blast—tweaked, jerked, slapped and pounded by icy 
devils. Thus, staggering half-blinded under the blue of the 
shrouded ares, I gained the portal of my club, craved succor 
of an incredulous but kindly waiter, and, fortified by a hot 
Scotch, plunged out once more into the dancing storm. 
And as again I turned up the Avenue the gale paused and 
drew breath. 

Was it that the tempest sought to deal gently with the 
delicate features of Irene St. Clair? Was this mad out- 
break of the gods half sentient and somehow conscious of 
human beauty? I fancy so. Sometimes we may know 
these things; but the storm paused, and in the hiatus—or, 
rather, the vacuum—that ensued I straightened up like a 
man again, dashed the icedrops from my eyes, and strode 
bravely up the Avenue, even daring to marvel at the mys- 
tery of the yellow-bluish circles cast by the lamps on the 
shining drifts. 

And just then out of the swirling clouds of silent snow, 
with a gentle fluttering of angels’ wings—or perhaps the 
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rustle of an angel’s harem skirt—came Irene. Of course I 
didn’t know it was Irene then. I didn’t know what it.was! 
I saw her first as a bigger snowflake circling at a height 
commensurable with that of second stories, darting street- 
ward, only to be caught up in the wind’s arms again and 
tossed high above the arclights. Then she fell swiftly and, 
landing lightly on the sidewalk, coasted ahead of me on the 
ice film just beyond my outstretched hand. 

Only a piece of pasteboard! I thought; but in that same 
moment I knew I was mistaken. This object had a per- 
sonality, an insouciance, a piquancy, all itsown. Itskated 


merrily along, laughing at me, as it were, thrusting its 


tongue into its cheek and beckoning me on to come and 


-eatch it if I could. Just like Irene St. Claire! What a fool 


a middle-aged fellow must look chasing a bit of paste- 
board along an icy sidewalk! Yet how many fools of all 
ages and conditions have pursued bits of pasteboard! So, 
like the others, I pursued mine—slipping and sliding, try- 
ing to preserve my center of gravity where it ought to be, 
often on the point of grabbing the thing or putting my toe 
on it, only to have it glide gently away, waving its hand, 
so to speak, in a tantalizing au revoir! 

This performance continued for an entire block, until 
at last, immediately in front of the Hotel St. Regis, the 
object, whatever it was, decided to stop beneath a street 
lamp and wait for me. But I was wise to its tricks! It 
couldn’t fool me! I knew that, just as I was about to lay 
my fur-gloved hand on it, it would go skipping off again, 
and I resolved to be exactly as rusé myself. I deliberately 
walked right by the deceitful thing—leaving it lying there. 
Of course I watched out of the corner of my eye for it to 
start on again at the first suggestion of interest on my part; 
but it didn’t move. It stayed perfectly still—except for 
a tremulous little fluttering—as though it were wearied of 
our foolish game, were ready to give up, and were half 
tearfully whispering: ‘‘Here; I surrender. Come and 
pick me up!” Just like Irene St. Claire—perhaps. 

I somehow realized all this. The pasteboard was lying 
motionless and I cast a surreptitious glance up and down 
the avenue. I am much too dignified a person to pick up 
anything on a public street. If I drop a nickel I let it go. 
Father used to say: ‘‘Son, if your hat blows off, never 
bother to pick it up—some fool will always run after it for 
you.”’ And though that may seem to be invoking a differ- 
ent principle, it helped form my habit never to pick up 
things. But that pasteboard had me hypnotized. We 
were the only two—I was going to say “living’’—things out 
there in that storm, and the temperature was fourteen 
below zero. It had been poking fun at me, teasing me along 
after it for at least five minutes, and now it was tired out. 

There was no one in sight. For a bare instant the wind 
had fallen and the snowflakes had curved down almost into 
the vertical. Swiftly, like some carnivorous animal, I 
turned and placed my hind paw onit. I had it fast! Then 
I seized it with both hands and held it to the light. Even 
at fourteen below, what I saw made my blood tingle. 


II 


OU say you found it?” repeated my wife in a suspi- 
cious tone as the butler vanished with the cocktails. 
“Where did you find it, Roscoe?” 

“Yes, Roscoe,” echoed the great man who had come to 
dinner; ‘‘yes, Roscoe.’’ He winked and shook his finger 
at me. ‘‘Come on now and tell us the truth. Where and 
how did you come into pos- 
session of the photograph of 
this very—hem!— charming 
young woman?” 

“T told you I found it on 
Fifth Avenue,” I replied with 
emphasis. “It came sailing 
down out of the air like a— 
a Fes SEH 

“A love bird!” he grinned 
with a foolish snicker. 

“Oh, cut that out!” I re- 
torted, slightly indignant. 
“Look here, now: Do you 
suppose if there had been 
anything—er— queer about 
that picture I’d have trotted 
it straight out for you both 
to see as soon as I got home? 
I tell you it blew right down 
out of the storm and went 
skittering along in front of 
me—gave me the devil of a 
chase. I think it must have 
fallen out of the window of 
some hotel, you know.” 

“A windfall?” hazarded 
our guest, Mr. Billings, who 
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| 
owns the daily newspaper that has that five hundred thou 
sand bigger circulation than any other. 

“How romantic!”’ contributed my wife rather stiffishl, 
““What time did you leave your office, Roscoe?” | 

“Yes, I think the thing must have blown out of a wir 
dow,” I repeated pensively, ignoring her query. | 

“And a pretty cold night for windows to be open, don’ 
you think?” she added. 

“That’s my only explanation. You will have to take i 
or leave it. Anyhow, now she’s here, what do you thin. 
of her?’’ I resumed in a jovial, careless way. 

My wife held the big photograph under the glowin 
lamp and studied it with care, while I looked over he 
shoulder. 

“To tell you the truth,” she answered at last, “she 
the prettiest thing I ever saw in my life! Look at the cury 
of that chin! And the saucy way that nose tilts, just th 
shadow of a millimeter! What color eyes has she, Hoseoe? 

It was asked with studied unconsciousness. 

“No you don’t!” I replied. “Sorry I can’t oblige a 
Wish I knew myself—or how I could find out. I’d eve 
pay a moderate sum to satisfy my curiosity. I agree wit 
you. Bar one, that’s the prettiest girl I ever saw—I mea} 
whose picture I’ve ever seen!” 

“Oh, Roscoe!’’? murmured my wife. ‘“He’s such a flat 
terer!”—to Mr. Billings. 

“She’s certainly a Lulu!” he remarked judicially 
“Should you say she was a blonde or a brunette?” | 

“Blonde, of course,’’ she answered at once. “You ca’ 
see the lights in her hair. She’s one of those rather larg 
high-colored, golden-headed girls with dark eyes. A | 
tante, probably. There’s nothing on the picture to tell. 
suppose you could find out by ——” 

“How?” inquired our guest eagerly. | 

“T really don’t know!” she concluded with a quick glanc 
in my direction. ‘I’ve noticed Roscoe has a fondness fo 
blondes.”’ 

“What nonsense!’’ I cried. “You know I’ve no eyes fo 
anybody in the world but you.” 

I said this in a clearly audible tone for the benefit of Wel 
ford, our butler, who announced dinner at this moment. _ 

The great man offered his arm to my wife and the 
picked up the photograph from the table with a gestur 
that was almost a caress. 

“I want to look at it,” he explained i in apology. “tet 
invite her to make a fourth at table.” 

“Perhaps you’d prefer to dine with her alone?” sug 
gested my wife. ‘‘ Roscoe and I might arrange to eat in th 
library.” 

The editor laughed good-naturedly and, unvifndil ¢ 
her banter, placed the girl’s photograph directly i in fron 
of him, beneath the candles, where Welford eyed it wit 
interest whenever he passed a dish. As my wife ha 
admitted, the face in the picture was one of rare beaut) 
but it was in profile only. There was the ultimate chanc 
that the full face would be less entrancing; but the phot 
graph would havedrivenalmost | 
any man to the ends of the , 
earth in search of the original. 


| 
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“That,” declared Billings fervently as he swallowed his 
st clam, ‘‘is the Typical American Girl—Uncle Sam’s 
yaughter—the Goddess of Liberty! You don’t get ’em 
itside the United States. They are swi generis—indigenous 
» the North American continent. That girl combines— 
; no Teuton, Slav or Latin can—vivacity and virtue, 
ignity and deviltry, culture and coquetry ——” 

“Muscle and morality, passion and purity, spirituality 
ad seductiveness—what a pity you ever left off writing 
aders and descended to owning the paper!’’ interrupted 
y wife. 
oN thesame, isn’t what Isay true?” he insisted. “‘Doesn’t 
,at face make the Mona Lisa look like thirty cents?” 
“She always did look like 
irty cents,” said my wife. 
“Well, any famous or classic 
sauty that occurs to you— 
ady Hamilton, for example? 
here’s something in this girl’s 
ce that they haven’t got. 
omes from having nerves, 
‘inking ice water, reading 
ie Sunday comics—I don’t 
10w whatit is. I’ll bet that 
rl is like a Damascus blade— 
ill bend but never break; 
ie’s sharp but absolutely 
fe; she’s ——” 

“There you go again!”’ re- 
rted my wife. ‘‘Help, 
oscoe!” 

“Tn a word, she’s got edge!”’ 
neluded Billings. 

“More likely temper!”’ cor- 
cted his hostess. 

“No doubt!”” he answered 
nsively. ‘‘One wouldn’t 
ant to marry a cow.” 

“This flirtation has gone far 
iough!’’ My wife rose, 
atched away the picture and 
aced it face downward on a 
air. “I’ve always wondered 
ay you never married,” she 
marked as we resumed our 
ats. “From your conduct 
is evening I should judge 
uu one of the most suscepti- 
e of your sex.” 

“T’ve never had the time,” he sighed. ‘I’ve always 
voted myself to mere circulation—and we’ve got seven 
indred thousand a day!” 

“But circulation depends on the heart,” said she. ‘‘Get 
z0od wife and perhaps you’d have a million a day.” 

The great man produced an enameled cigarette case and 
ywly removed a bulbous cigarette that resembled a small 
Je of hay. 

“Who do you think she is?” he asked seriously. 

“A society girl, of course—pardon the phrase,” I an- 
ered, 

“Anyone can see she’s a lady,” answered my wife. 
Chat modeling of the brow—you get that only in class.” 
“Yes, she’s got a breedy look,” admitted the editor; 
ut that’s the queer thing about us Americans—you find 
at look in shopgirls and in the waitresses in summer 
tels. There isn’t any corner in blue blood here. It’s been 
etty well spilled round. And I believe it’s been jolly well 
proved. That girlin the picture might be anything 
“Might be!” I interrupted scornfully, resolved that my 
rmless romance should not be decried. ‘If we only 
ew I’ve no doubt she’s the success of the social season— 
e reigning toast ——”’ 

“Perhaps,” agreed Billings. “I’ve a mind to try to find 
t. Incidentally I can test the energy and keenness of 
y staff at the same time.” 

“How?” we both asked in the same breath. 

The editor took out a gold pencil and scribbled on the 
ck of an envelope. 

Re would that do?” he inquired, tossing it to my 

e, 

““Personal,’” she read aloud: ‘“‘Owner of young lady’s 
otograph blown from Fifth Avenue window last evening 
ly have same by proving title and identifying subject to 
ider, Room 1143, Wall Street, City.’” 

“Why, that’s Roscoe’s office!” she exclaimed. “I don’t 
ow about ——” 

“Yes; but it isn’t necessarily Roscoe—it might be his 
ice boy,” he explained quickly. ‘No one will connect 
scoe with it for a moment. Nobody knows his room 
mber anyway. You see, to a newspaper man a notice 
e that ought to mean a story. If it didn’t he wouldn’t be 
rth his salt. What I want to find out is whether my 
ss boys are worth theirs. Put that in our personal col- 
in and I'll not say a word to a soul. Then let’s see how 
ny of em will scent aromance. Great Scott! I’d have 
n down at your office in my young days before the 
lers had inked the presses. I’d have hiked down on the 
v proof if I’d seen a notice like that. But’—he shook 


his head —“‘times are different. They don’t seem to have 
the necessary imagination. 

“Now when Sutton and I were cubs, if we’d seen a thing 
like that it would have meant—oh, everything !—to either 
of us. I can see Bill—he owns the Universe now—doing at 
least two columns of blazing stuff out of that ad. The pic- 
ture would be that of a multimillionairess, whose father 
had forced his way up from the honest ranks of toil; and 
poor old Roscoe, here, would be the younger son of a proud 
but land-poor English peer, come to the States to seek his 
fortune and save the family castle from foreclosure. 

“And Bill would have got away with it too! He’d have 
dug ’em up! If the picture didn’t happen to be the right 
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picture or the fellow that picked it up the right fellow— 
he’d have arranged for substitutes or to have the whole 
thing done over again. But I don’t believe there’s any- 
body spry enough in the Universe to see that story now. 
Story? Why, it’s a full-fledged novel! Oh, Lord! I wish 
I was a cub again!” 

“Tl bet you a hundred dollars there are just as many 
Suttons to-day as there were then,” said I. “‘I’ll bet you if 
I put in that notice there will be a reporter down at my 
office inside of two hours to find out what it means.” 

“T’ll take you!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Of course there will be 
from my paper, but not from the Universe. Oh, no! Why, 
that paper is dying of dry-rot!” 

“Well, we'll see!”’ I replied. 
to-morrow.” 

“And we may find out who the lady is, besides!’’ he 
chuckled with a glance at me. 

My wife clapped her hands. Then she stopped rather 
abruptly and said: 

“Only I hope nothing will happen to reflect on Roscoe.”’ 


“T’ll put the notice in 


qr 


PKS days afterward I had forgotten all about that pho- 
tograph. As agreed, I had put the notice in the evening 
edition of the Universe for the following day and then had 
dismissed the matter from my mind. Now it was a new- 
born world on which I looked from the windows of the 
Elevated. A sky of vaporous blue, sunlight of dazzling 
brilliancy flooding a city of virginal white, and a gentle 
zephyr from the soft southwest proclaimed the blizzard 
but an ill-timed jest of a benevolent though somewhat 
rough natural deity. Blue and white! Blue and white! It 
was a fairy city, a happy city—with all its grime and squalor 
wiped away; a celestial city for all sorts of adventurous 
angels to flutter round in and not even soil the tips of their 
shining wings. It was a day to set the stodgy hearts of still 
more stodgy men singing in their stodgy breasts. 

‘So, as I left the Elevated at Rector Street and crossed 
through the arcade of the Empire Building, my heart sang, 
too, and I thought of all the joyous things I’d like to do— 
but never will—such as cruising in the Easter Islands, 
shooting lions in East Africa, like—or perhaps with—Lady 
Grace McKenzie, hunting for sunken Spanish galleons in 
the Caribs or playing golf with some judge of the Supreme 


Court at Garden City; and I was dreaming of these en- 
chanting but quite impossible things when I entered my 
own office building on Wall Street and stepped inside the 
elevator. 

“Good morning!”’ said I cheerily to the son of Ethiop 
who takes our lives in his steel basket and is known as 
Marcus Aurelius Epaminondas Johnson, or mere Marc for 
short. ‘‘What is the news this morning?”’ 

Marcus shot the steel door to with a careless clang and 
nonchalantly threw over his lever. The car flew upward 
with the velocity of an eight-pound rocket. 

“Great doin’s on de ’lebenth flo’!’”’ said Marcus in a 
mysterious manner. ‘‘Great doin’s—an’ no mistake! 
Hyeh! Hyeh!” he chuckled. 
“Dat lady reporter, she sut- 
t’nly was a strenuous pusson! 
She jes done took dat office boy 
of yourn by de ear and walk 
im to de do’—I seen her—an’ 
she say: ‘You ain’ got de key 
to Misteh Thompson’s room, 
ain’ you? Well, youjesgoright 
down to de janitor an’ get one 
from him quick or I’ll eat you 
alive!’ shesays. Hyeh! Hyeh! 
An’ she made a face at him like 
she was a hyena!” 

“Key to my room?” I re- 
peated. 

“‘Sho’! Dey was all in yo’ 
room! I never see so many 
peoples a-crowdin’ into an 
office since I was in de building. 
Dey dere yet!” 

“What did they want? Peo- 
ple from where?” I inquired 
innocently. 

‘Reporter peoples,”’ replied 
Marc as he brought the car to 
a stop. “‘Camera-mens. Dere 
dey are—look fer you’self!”’ 

I gazed open-mouthed. The 
door of my suite of offices was 
wide open and gathered round 
it was a group of lean, disillu- 
sioned gentlemen of all ages in 
whom I unhesitatingly recog- 
nized Marcus’ reporters. Hor- 
rible misgivings seized me. 
While it had been none other 
than myself who had wagered 
on their appearance at this 
very spot, no one was less pre- 
pared for their descent than I. 
And in my absence—while, in very fact I slept—they had 
swarmed down on it and doubtless had done their worst! 
Who should say what? But I must preserve a brave front. 
He who should hesitate would indeed be lost. I must at 
once gain the fastnesses of my inner sanctum and there 
ascertain what had occurred. 

The lean cohort opened its ranks to allow me to enter 
the office and immediately closed in behind me, barring 
my escape. They had an insufferably patronizing manner 
and their appearance gave me no joy though it indicated 
presumably that I had won my bet. 

“Well, boys!” I crowed, assuming a heartiness I was far 
from feeling. ‘“‘Just give me a minute with my mail and 
I'll be at your service.” 

One or two condescended to nod in reply and all trooped 
uninvited into the main office after me. Most of them were 
smoking cigarettes and there were three with large cam- 
eras and tripods. I loathed them, fully conscious that 
with such a crew something might well happen to reflect 
on Roscoe after all. 

With the door of my private office safely shut between 
me and these printers’ devils, I rang for Jimmie McCray, 
the handy youth who serves our legal papers and acts as 
guide, philosopher and friend to those of us who share the 
suite. 

James is not a graduate of any school save that of expe- 
rience, where he has taken several degrees. He can keep 
accounts after a fashion, can manipulate the plugs of the 
telephone board—to me one of the great mysteries of the 
universe—can pound the typewriter a little, can throw out 
a book or life-insurance agent with marvelous certainty, 
and is an authority on batting averages and the history of 
modern pugilism. He is tall, broad-shouldered and broad- 
natured, and his roguish Irish face has a shrewd joviality 
that is contagious. 

Altogether, though doing nothing very well, he can and 
does make himself indispensable to all of us, and we do 
not grudge him the eighteen dollars a week that is his. On 
this he supports a widowed mother in Jersey City and 
dresses with an elegance that leaves my partners and my- 
self fuming with envy. He came in answer to my bell. 

“What on earth has happened down here?”’ I demanded 
impatiently. 

Jimmie grinned. 


20 


‘*Sure, they read your ad. in the Universe about the girl’s 
picture. What’d you expect? I read it myself. ‘Gee!’ I 
says. ‘The boss must be easy.’ But when I came in this 
morning and got my lamps on it you could have knocked 
me down with a fan! Say, she’s a peacherino!” 

“Who? What are you talking about?” I snapped. 

“The girl, of course! Didn’t you leave it on your desk 
yesterday, in plain sight? That lady reporter spotted it 
right off the bat. Tommy, the new kid office boy, swears 
she made him go down to the janitor and ask for a key, so’s 
to get into your office. When I got here two different pho- 
tographers had taken pictures of it and the lady reporter 
had gone off with it entirely. Now they’re round to get 
the story, as they call it. Holy Mike, but I’d like to hear 
it myself! Say, who is she?” 

“T don’t know, Jimmie,” I answered sadly. “If I had 
known I never should have got into any such mess as this. 
But we must get rid of those reporters at once. Let ’em 
come in one at a time.” - 

“All right, boss!” 

He darted through the door and I could hear him bully- 
ing the hardened group outside. 

“Here you! One at a time now, he says. Yes, you— 
you can go in first.” 

Another moment and the person addressed as ‘‘you”’ 
entered and stood before me. 

He was a weather-beaten, wizened, scrawny youth— 
that reporter—of, I should judge, about fifty severe win- 
ters, with a sagacious, deprecating face and an apologetic 
manner, as though to say he was sorry to cut your throat 
but that it had to be done. This Chief Devil wore a jaunty 
green fedora, yellow chamois-skin gloves and a cane; and 
he filled me with indescribable aversion, albeit his corru- 
gated face was wrinkled in a saurian smile. 

“Well,” he remarked gayly, “‘‘the villain still pursued 
her.’ May I offer you a cigarette—the worst? No? Well, 
pardon me! As we were saying: ‘She could feel his hot 
breath on her cheek.’ What’s the answer? Tell me, for I 
must know. We’re in the business, you understand. And 
nothing goes but facts! Is this a stall? Or what is it? 
Sutton had me on the phone just as I was about to jump 
into the slats at five A. M. I’d taken in the fight over at 
Ebbett’s Field. ‘Say,’ he says, ‘did you spot that ad. in our 
personal column?’ Of course I said yes, though I hadn’t. 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘you run that down. It may be a fake or 
it may be something big.’ “Something big!’ he says. I’m 
telling you just what he said. Now what isit? Get me?” 

The fellow talked so glibly that his odious patter con- 
fused me. 

“You use such extraordinary language,” I began. 

“Oh, can it!’”’ he remarked dryly. ‘‘Now let me tell you 
something: Distinguished lawyer advertises for beautiful 
gir] ——” 

“How do you know I did?” I gasped. 

“By the highly approved process of elimination. Your 
elderly partners have all violently repudiated the whole 
thing. As I was saying— 
advertises for pretty girl. 
Why? . Of course itis hardly 
probable that a respectable 
lawyer of high standing 
would have any personal 
interest in a strange young 
lady—you follow me?” 

Sie should esay snot lam 
gasped with obvious indig- 
nation. 

“And it is equally im- 
probable that he would 
lend himself to any press- 
agent work—getme? That’s 
the point here. We ordi- 
narily wouldn’t touch any 
of this fell-in-love-with-her- 
picture stuff; but when 
you—Mr. Roscoe Thomp- 
son—seem to be mixed up 
in it the thing begins totake 
on some class. Now whois 
it wants to meet the girl?” 

“Really, I don’t know by 
what right you come prying 
into my affairs!’’ I ex- 
ploded, and then instantly 
repented. 

‘aOhmy.Our atrairs! 
whistled Mr. Chief Devil. 
“Well, well! Who’d have 
suspected the Honorable 
Roscoe ‘Thompson trying 
to pick up an acquaintance 
with a beautiful unknown? 
It’s worth two cols.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” I 
shouted. ‘‘That personal 
was put in for a reason.” 

“Of course,’’ nodded 
Mr. C.D., ‘‘there’sa reason. 
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There’s a reason!” he crooned, looking out the window. 
“Well, out with it!” : 

“It was put in at the request of’’—I coughed—‘“‘a 
client.” 

“Oho! A client! Who is he?” 

I compressed my lips and endeavored to look mysteri- 
ous. Across a vast immeasurable gulf I dimly seemed to 
see my wife and our guest of two evenings before, and 
faintly to hear the echo of Billings’ voice as he said: 
“Sutton would have made her a multimillionairess and 
the fellow who found the picture the son of an English 
peer.”’ And this was Sutton’s hired creature! Surely it 
was permissible to defend oneself against his unscrupu- 
lous wiles. I knew that if I did not tell him something the 
rascal would ruin my reputation forever. 

“T can’t give you his name,” I whispered; affecting 
great discreetness; ‘‘but he’s the son of a well-known 
English peer—an old client of the firm.” 

The Chief Devil pulled out a little wad of gray paper 
and a large, soft pencil. 

“ Pardonnez-moi!’’ he remarked curtly to me, stepping 
to the door. “‘Come on in, boys. English-earl story. 
Maud Muller stuff. Forebears rattled round with Noah in 
the Ark, and all that sort of thing. Velvet sward and deer 
on the piazza, but plumbing sadly in need of repair. Got 
it down?” 

They had surged in as he spoke and were lackadaisically 
scribbling all round me. 

“Now for a few details,” continued Mr. Chief Devil. 
“How long has he been here? Is he a chorus man?” 

““A what!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, aren’t you familiar with the word? Translated it 
means ‘Is the English Johnny in the chorus?’”’ 

“Oh, no,” I protested. “On the contrary, he’s very 
much of a swell.” 

“And all this picture-falling-from-window stuff—is that 
on the level?”’ 

“Well, rather!’’ I answered, beginning to feel somewhat 
important. 

He whistled and glanced round the circle of sinister faces. 

‘So this globe-trotting young English lord is so stuck on 
the photograph that he’s prepared to marry the lady and 
take her back to dear old Lunnon, to share the title when 
he gets it?” 

“That’s the situation precisely,” I admitted; “but 
you’re not going to publish all that, are you? I told you 
this in confidence.” 5 

“What do you think we’re going to do with it?” inquired 
the C. D. “‘Engross it in the Family Bible?” 

“But I don’t want it published.” 

“*Klas, poor Yorick’!”” murmured the C. D. “Of 
course we shall refer to you only as the family lawyer.” 

“Please! Please!’”’ I begged. 

“But think of the advertising!’ he said soothingly. 
“Tt won’t cost you a cent. And, of course, you vouch 
for the story, don’t you? Otherwise ——”’ 


“Well,’? She Cried Gayly, ‘‘Where’s That Young English Lord?”? 
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“Of course I vouch for it,” I asseverated, smothering 
my conscience. I had to vouch for it, didn’t I? For what 
hideous possibilities lurked in that “otherwise’’! | 

“By the way, why is he globe-trotting? What did the 
Johnny come over here for, to begin with?” | 

I gulped, struggling vainly for ideas. Alas, for my 
parched imagination! 

““He—he has—or rather the old duke has—large fis 
ness interests here—in the West,” I stuttered. | 

“Old duke!” 

All the devils raised their heads and began to scribble 
furiously the word “‘duke’”—I could see it. 

“Which duke?”’ demanded the C. D. ‘You know there 
aren’t more than a million dukes in England.” ee 

““My client’s privilege prevents my disclosing his iden- 
tity,”’ I responded stiffly. 

“Well, the Old Man—Sutton—has got his duke!” re. 
marked the C. D. thankfully. “He swore there ought to be 
a nobleman to pick up that picture—had to be one!” 

Again I thought of the great man and what he had 
said of the earlier Sutton. Anyhow, I had won a hundred 
dollars. 

“You wouldn’t care to describe him to us?” It was one 
of the younger devils. = 

“Oh, I don’t mind!”’ I replied graciously, catching sight 
of Jimmie McCray standing surreptitiously in a listening 
attitude in the room beyond. “He’s about five feet ten, 
broad-shouldered, dark eyes and hair, good color, fine set 
of teeth and a rather engaging smile.” 

“Well, well!”” The C. D. was eying me curiously. “And 
what might his age be?’’ he inquired. 

“About twenty-four,” I replied shamelessly. 

“Good!” he jerked out. ‘‘Burke’s Peerage will nail him 
in six minutes.” 

I felt suddenly faint. we 

“You take care!” I cried. “You fellows had better look 
out for a libel suit. The duke is a very cantankerous old 
party, and ae 

“Ta-ta!’? The C. D. had risen swiftly. ‘‘Let’s beat it, 
boys. Much obliged to you. Sorry that old girl pinched 
the picture. If I can get it from her I’ll send it back. So 
long.” 

The bunch scrambled to their feet and shuffled out of 
my office, leaving a vicious odor of stale cigarettes behind 
them. As they straggled toward the hall door the Chief 
Devil stepped quickly back and thrust his head round the 
jamb. 

“T’m on!” he whispered, winking. 

Iglowered at him. ‘“‘ What do you mean?” I demanded. 

“That cantankerous old duke—his name mightn’t be 
Roscoe Thompson, maybe?” I sank back weakly. 

“For heaven’s sake!” I 
groaned. “Don’t ——’ 

“*Tt’s all right, old top!” 
he answered reassuringly. 
“Tt’s a hell of a good stor 
anyway !” 


Iv 


T WAS only fifty minutes 

later when Sutton’s first 

extra appeared on Wall 
Street. 

WHo Is SHE? flared ina 
three-inch headline chal- 
lenging the world. 

Underneath was the pho- 
tograph, reproduced on a 
quarter page, surrounded 
by huge question marks; 
then: 


PIcTURE THAT WON No- 
BLEMAN’S HEART 


MYSTERIOUS ROMANCE 
STILL UNSOLVED! 


GIRL CAN HAVE TITLE FOR | 
THE ASKING 


Though Lawyer Roscoe 
Thompson still assumed an 
uncommunicative attitude 
when seen at his offices on 
Wall Street this morning, 
he conceded enough facts 
to disclose a remarkably 
pretty romance. Mr. 
Thompson, who has an ex- 
tensive foreign connection 
and numbers among his 
clients some of the oldest. 
families in England, ad-. 
mitted to-day that the 
younger son of one of the 
best-known dukes in the 
peerage had fallen desper- 
ately in love with an un- 
known American beauty- 
The young nobleman, 
whose father owns enor- 
mous estates in both Eng- 
land and Scotland and who 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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* WENT up to my hotel. The hotel door- } Ty 
man told me the lobby was full of job LD Y 


- hunters, and Islid in the back way and rode 
my floor in the service elevator. It was uncanny 
me, the way those office seekers found out about 
y goings and comings. They seemed to have a 
sret-service and second-sight combination. I 
ind them on the trains I took, in the hotels with 
», camped outside my house and at my elbow 
ery time I turned round. I found them in my 
ym, outside my room, and fully expected to dis- 
yer some of them under my bed. They haunted 
», I eouldn’t escape. 
[resorted to all sorts of subterfuges to elude them. 
yad it announced in the papers that I would go 
a certain place at a certain time, and went in the 
posite direction, but I always had office-seeker 
mpany. Ib postponed one trip to New York four 
aes to elude a persistent man—and found him on 
2 train I took. 
[ was debating whether I should dine in my room 
try to escape to the house of a friend uptown, 
en my telephone rang. The hotel office had in- 
uctions never to call me on the telephone, and I 
ew this must be a summons out of the ordinary. 
iave often pondered over the problem whether a 
ephone is a convenience or an inconvenience. 
ways you can send word you are out, but if in 
10ment of weakness you answer the telephone you 
: gone. 
You are nailed. 
[ waited. The bell clamored insistently for re- 
mse. It rang for five minutes. Then I took off 
: receiver. 
‘Stop this hubbub,” I snarled at the operator. 
)on’t you know I am not to be called on the tele- 
one?” 
‘I’m sorry, senator,” a man’s voice replied. 
‘his is the manager. I felt that this call was so 
portant that you would answer it.”’ 
‘Who is it?” I asked. 
‘Mr. Bathrop— Winfield S. Bathrop ——” There 
3 awe in his voice. 
3athrop? The man of most financial power next to 
oad. What did he want? 
“Well?” I said. 
‘He insists on speaking with you.” 
‘Tell him I am not here.” 
‘That would hardly do, sir. You see, Mr. Bathrop 
me of the large owners in this hotel, and he is so impor- 
it aaa 
t was no use. Bathrop was the biggest man in the uni- 
se to that hotel manager. 
‘Put him on,’’ I said. 
held the receiver to my ear and heard: “This is Mr. 
throp, and I desire to see you on a most important 
tter. When shall I call?” 
‘Come now,” I said, thinking to have it over with, 
atever it was. 
falf an hour later Bathrop arrived, smug, supercilious, 
ronizing, 
‘How do you do, my dear senator. I am pleased to see 
1. I congratulate you on our victory.” 
winced at that “our.” Then I said a few common- 
ces and waited. 
‘There is a matter that I desire to bring to your atten- 
1, a matter where I feel that you can be very useful to 
and my institution. I am quite sure you will have no 
itation in doing what I ask, in view of my large sub- 
ption to the funds that enabled us to achieve the results 
anticipate to be so useful to us.” 
‘What is it?” 
‘It refers to the comptrollership of the currency. I 
ire to have a man of my selection placed in that office. 
you will see, it is no very great thing I ask. This is 
te a subordinate position. The man is a mere bureau 
f, as I understand it, but I have a friend who has his 
rt set on this office and I would like to humor him.” 
Who is your man?” 

is name is Prather.” 
I never heard of him.” 
Possibly not, but he has been in my employ for years, 
he is a loyal servitor and, as much as a man in my 
dloy can be, my friend. He has an ambition to hold that 
ticular office, and, as I said, I desire to indulge him in it.”’ 
was thinking rapidly. The comptroller of the currency 
control of the national bank examiners. Bathrop ran 
g national bank in New York that had many impor- 
t banking connections throughout the country. Of 
rs¢ national bank examiners have access to the private 
irs of national banks. Thus, with a comptroller of the 
‘ency in Bathrop’s virtual employ, Bathrop would have 


I Took Him by His Carefully Nurtured and Highly Respectable 
Side Whiskers and Jerked Him to His Feet 


at first hand and collected at Government expense all the se- 
crets of competing banks. He would know about their loans 
and securities, who their big customers were and how to get 
them away, and their weaknesses as well as their elements 
of strength. 

I looked at him as he smiled patronizingly at me. 

“T assume,” he said, “‘that this is entirely agreeable to 
you.” 

My heart was pounding a little, but I steadied myself. 
There would be no virtue in throwing him out of the room. 

“Of course, Mr. Bathrop,” I said, “‘I fully appreciate 
your desire to aid your faithful employee. It is right in 
line with your well-known and widely celebrated consid- 
eration of all those who are associated with you, either as 
employees or as principals. But you must pardon me if I 
fail to comprehend why you are seemingly so anxious to 
secure this unimportant place for this Mr. Prather.” 

Bathrop stiffened in his chair. 

“Senator,” he said in his most impressive manner and 
with the finality of a command, “what your understanding 
is or is not is of no consequence to me. I feel that I have 
every possible right to insist that my wishes shall be com- 
plied with. I am amazed that you should hesitate or 
quibble over so simple a request as this.”’ 

“But, my dear Mr. Bathrop, I am not hesitating nor 
quibbling. I simply want to know your reason.” 

“My reason is that I contributed heavily to your cam- 
paign fund, gave with great liberality, and now as a slight 
recompense for that liberality I desire the privilege of 
naming a man for this place. It seems very simple to me.” 

“Tt is exceedingly simple, so simple that it is almost 
childish.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He jumped up and shouted at me in his most imperious 
manner. 

“Why, I mean nothing at all, not a thing, except that 
I have been in Washington for many years, and have a 
superficial knowledge of the workings of the Treasury and 
its various branches, one of which is the bureau presided 
over by the comptroller of the currency. That is a very 
interesting subdivision of the financial end of our Govern- 
ment. I have often thought that it must be fascinating to 
sit there and learn, day by day, all the secrets of the 
national banks—their inner workings—as discovered by 
the bank examiners.” 

He sat and stared at me. 
fleshy neck redden. 

“That is beside the point,” he said. ‘‘The point is that 
when you were concerned with electing this man Rogers 


I could see the folds of his 
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you came to me and solicited subscriptions. I 

gave liberally. You certainly were not under 

the delusion that I was investing my money in 
this enterprise for the mere pleasure of it. I invested 
that money just as I invest all my other money— 
with the expectation of a return. The return I ask is 
the naming of the comptroller of the currency, and 
you hesitate.”’ 

“Hesitate?”’ I said. 
refuse.” 

“Refuse? Refuse? I don’t understand! What do 
you want? Money? Ifsoname your price and I’ll 
pay anything in reason.” 

He evidently thought that I was bidding for a 
bribe. I had myself well in hand. 

After all, what was the good of anger? He was 
playing his game. 

“Mr. Bathrop,’’ I said calmly, ‘‘you can’t buy 
me.” 

His disgusted incredulity showed in his voice. 

“Why not? We’ve never had any difficulty in 
buying you in the past.” 

Clearly it was due my self-respect to hit him. I 
stood looking at him, wondering whether I should use 
my clenched fist on his crass chin or merely slap him 
a resounding slap on his purple jowl. Then my 
sense of humor got control. I did neither. Instead, 
I laughed and walked over to his chair, took him 
firmly by his carefully nurtured and highly respec- 
table side whiskers and jerked him to his feet. 

“Tt is time for you to go,’’ I said, and led him to 
the door, his eyes popping and his face a deep 
maroon over the indignity. 

“This is once when I am not for sale,” I said as I 
shoved him into the hall, giving a final tug to his 
whiskers. ‘‘Good night, Mr. Bathrop, and don’t 
come round any more.” 

He didn’t, but I learned afterward that he spent 
six months investigating my finances to see if there 
was any weak point where he might hurt me. If I 
had had any call loans he could have reached he 
would have bought them and called them, I am sure 
of that. That would be his idea of getting even. 

I thought over the meeting and Bathrop’s proposition. 
“Pliny,” I said when I next saw Peters in Washington, 
“did we promise the comptrollership of the currency to 
anybody?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, let’s be careful about it. It seems to be a place 
of considerable importance, judging by the way they are 
fishing for it.” 

“One of the chief grapevines,” said Pliny. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean? Why I mean what I said. The comptroller- 
ship of the currency is one of the chief grapevines between 
the Treasury and the bankers that are wise. Can be used, 
if arrangements are made and the man holding the job 
is susceptible to money or political influence. Why, say, 
have you been round Washington all these years without 
finding out about the grapevines?” 

“I know some,” I said, rather abashed, “‘but possibly 
not the whole arbor.” 

“Tl see that you get acquainted with the entire outfit,” 
Pliny promised comfortably. 

He did. He showed me the system—the skillful planting 
of secretaries and trusted subordinates on the new Cabinet 
members, the various channels employed to secure infor- 
mation, the currency of carbon copies of confidential 
letters and reports; all the vast and complicated machin- 
ery for advance information, for tips on contemplated 
decisions and reports and procedures, for stenographic 
leaks, for court information, for everything that might be 
valuable—either market-wise or politically. The system— 
the grapevines, the sources of information—it ramified 
everywhere. Even the White House was not free from 
it. I saw to it that when we came in the grapevines were 
all in working order—merely as a precautionary measure, 
of course. 

Inauguration day was approaching. Rogers remained 
quietly at his home, and I hopped about trying to dodge 
the office seekers. The opposition, in the closing Congress, 
were doing what we did four years before. They were 
cleaning house—and cleaning the Treasury, so far as they 
were able. We rose and protested just as they had arisen 
to protest when we were going out of power. We threat- 
ened them as they threatened us, and they laughed at us 
as we had laughed at them. If we had a complete change of 
administration every four years we’d have to enlarge the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to enable it to print the 
new bond issues to take care of deficits. A get-it-while-we- 
can occurring that often would be fatal to our Federal 
finances. Those are the times when the watchdogs of the 


“T do more than that, I 
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“Be Calm,’ He Soothed. 


Treasury do not bark. They are too busy looking for bones 
for themselves. 

Soon after the election I had made the necessary 
Washington arrangements for the inauguration, which I 
determined must be imposing and spectacular. I had given 
the politically epicene Washingtonians their quadrennial 
license to feel that they have some say in governmental 
affairs. I followed custom and appointed an inauguration 
committee, composed of the leading citizens of that capi- 
tal, to make arrangements for the proper induction of 
James Jason Rogers to the highest office in the land. I 
selected a chairman who was most dignified and imposing, 
and allowed him to raise a hundred thousand dollars for 
the expenses of the pageant the committee was to provide. 
That was easy, for the patriotic Washingtonians were 
assured they would get their money back, and mayhap a 
slight dividend, from the sale of tickets to the hideous crush 
which is called the inaugural ball. 

The committee, feeling its importance, labored dili- 
gently. It made the arrangements, subject to my approval. 
I bossed the job. It struck off medals for itself, commemo- 
rating the self-sacrificing services of its members, and had 
a fine, pompous time. The fourth of March came. The 
procession was imposing. The speech by Rogers was sooth- 
ing.. The weather was wretched and the inaugural ball 
was a riot. The Senate remained in session to confirm 
nominations. Our Cabinet received much commendation. 
You see, there was nothing to condemn. We took exceed- 
ing care that our ministry should be without reproach, 
whether it was without fear or not. I fancy most of them 
were afraid of me. Poor chaps, they had dreams of great- 
ness, but they awoke to dry and dusty detail in vast 
quantities. They worked and they went and they were for- 
gotten. Just you try to name the latest ten Secretaries of 
War, for example, or the latest ten secretaries of anything 
else, including State, in their regular order and without 
referring to that sole repository of their fame, a political 
almanac, and see whether they were or not. 


XXIII 

ES of nominations were sent in, all tried and true men 
who had performed in tried and true manners and were 
worthy of their rewards. The pressure on the White House 
was unceasing and disgusting. Shoals of aspirants for 
placé, who had no arrangements with me or hoped to over- 
ride me, clamored about the President and sought to 
extort place from him. They hounded him, harassed him, 
hammered him. He had no peace. He had no rest. He 
was the constant center of a mob of job seekers, who 
demanded access to him and used every subterfuge to win 

his approval for their claims. 
They came at him from every angle. They waylaid him, 
ambushed him, enfiladed him, bluffed him and pleaded 
with him. Members of the new Congress sought to barter 
their forthcoming votes for offices for their constituents. 
Older members of Congress did barter theirs. Nothing was 
too bitter to say about an opponent and nothing too 
extravagant to say about a man supported. They fogged 


“It Ill Becomes a Warwick to Fly Off the Handle’’ 


the President in claims, counterclaims, abuse and misrep- 
resentation, and befogged him with flattery of the most 
obvious sort, with fervent protestations of loyalty. 

None came so insistently with this sort of thing as the 
men who had always opposed him, and were at heart still 
inimical to him, but who joined in the carnival of grasping 
and greed to get what they considered their shares. Lack 
of obligation incited the most strenuous efforts at imposing 
indebtedness. And the result was the inevitable one. 
Every time the President pleased a man by appointing him 
or his friend to a place he displeased all the other candi- 
dates and their friends and supporters. Naturally we 
ordinarily took the path of least resistance. The main 
principle in giving office then, as it is now, forever has 
been and forever will be, until we get a presidency of one 
term and make the incumbent ineligible for reélection, was 
to please as many as possible and offend as few as possible. 
Fitness was a secondary consideration. If a man was fit it 
counted some, but if his appointment was politic it counted 
more. 

Even then we were looking ahead. Every man who is 
president once wants to be so twice, and doubly the men 
who made him president want him twice. So much more 
can be done in eight years than in four, and so many more. 
Consequently our appointments not only had to do with 
the present and past situation, but they had most to do 
with the future situation. As in legislation, appointment 
to office is predicated on power to be retained. We didn’t 
name anybody who would hurt us if we could avoid it. 
What we were looking for were men who could help us. If 
we found a man who was fit and available we were glad. 
The combination is a rare one. What we had in mind, of 
course, was this: We had a certain legislative program to 
carry out. We must hold our votes in the House and 
Senate. To hold those votes we must attend rather 
sedulously to the demands of the senators and the repre- 
sentatives. 

If I should say that party men in the House and Senate 
are bribable there would be vast indignation. But what 
is it, if it isn’t bribing, to defer, as every president does 
mostly, to the absolute wishes of these men in the way of 
appointments to office? What is patronage but political 
bribery to men who, by virtue of the old political fetish, 
control the patronage of their districts? What makes a 
president bow to the behest of a senator for place for his 
constituents if it isn’t the well-founded conviction that 
that. president must propitiate that senator and accede 
to his requests or lose his support? Plain enough proof of 
that is found in'the stories that come from Washington of 
senatorial combinations against confirmation of men nom- 
inated for office by the president who may not be exactly 
the men proposed by the aggrieved senators who organize 
the opposition. They talk reverently of the checks and 
balances in the Constitution, provided by the Fathers to 
prevent executive usurpation of power, and all that sort 
of thing. They may check usurpation of power, but they 
foster patronage bribery and patronage blackmail and 
patronage highway robbery. 


February 26, 191 . 


“Senator,” said the President to me, before he ha; 
been in office a fortnight, “‘is there to be no end to thi 
thing? Am I President of the United States or merel: 
an office broker? Am I supposed to govern this country 
or was I placed here to satisfy the desires of a lot o 
greedy, conscienceless, flattering, fawning, boastful 
insincere, rapacious partisans, who have no idea o 
anything beyond the strengthening of their own posj 
tions at the expense of the public? Is there no way t 
escape this? .I am beset from morning to night by thes 
men, who claim patronage as the price of their continue 
loyalty and as the reward for their past service. I ay) 
told bluntly that I must do these things, make thes 
appointments, or lose support for my policies. Have 
no recourse? Is the fitness of a man for office to be give) 
no consideration? Good heavens, how I loathe mysel 
for demanding patronage of the presidents when I was i 
Congress!”’ 
I calmed him as well as I could. I told him that powe 
in this country is predicated on patronage, that ever: 
president must play the game in order that his party ma 
continue in command, and that it was one of the penal 
ties of the place. 
“T’m almost sorry I was elected,” he said. 
“Pshaw! You are nervous and tired. As soon a 
we can we'll regulate these things for you. This is bu 
the initial rush of the hungry who have been out for fou 
years, away from the crib that long. Every presiden 
feels as you do about patronage. It is the greatest handi 
cap to the office. It is the blasting influence on patrioti 
and single service to the country. It makes what shouk 
be a most dignified position a mere huckstering of wha 
you have for what the others have or can get. Itislam 
entable, but it is true. Cheer up, you'll get accustome( 
to it presently, and, in the meantime, I have a little lis 
here of men I want you to name for me right away.” 
He shuddered, took the list and mechanically = 
his name on it. 
“Tell the clerk to fill in the appointment Blanks, 
he said wearily. “‘I am going to bed, if I am not way 
laid by some senator or representative who must haye a fey 
offices to keep him from bolting the party on the tariff.” 

I was sorry for him, but it couldn’t be helped. I knewo. 
the constant stream of self-seekers with whom he must deal 
I knew that no man went to see him who didn’t want some 
thing for himself. 


He never had a visitor who had n 
ulterior motive, not even myself. He could have no friends 
He could have no intimates. He could have no privacy 
except immured in his sleeping quarters. He was aservan 
of the people—save the mark—he was worse than that 
He was the slave of the politicians, and any president wh 
thinks he isn’t soon discovers his mistake. 

I know the popular conception of the presidency —thi 
tremendous office, the most powerful in the world—and 
am glad it is thus regarded, for it would be most hurtful +t 
our system of government to have the exact truth told c 
the limitations that surround any president, no matter hoy 
great. If the people knew of the petty and great annoy 
ances a president is subjected to from greedy politicians 
knew of the sordid selfishness of the men who are suppose: 
to work with him in the government; knew of the sell 
seeking, the treachery, the treason, the subterfuges, th 
plotting, the expedients, the necessity for placating, th 
raids on him, the plots against him in a legislative way t 
force some selfish concession from him, the jobs for favo 
the pressure for recognition, the social demands on hin 
the constant endeavor by the individual to exalt himse. 
by association, the cruelties, the flatteries and pressure— 
the people knew of all these things, as the man inside th 
White House knows them, they would revolt against ou 
party system. 

A president isn’t an individual. He is a means to politi 
cal ends. It makes no difference to me how big or brave 0 
strong he is, he always is overwhelmed by his patronag 
necessities and he always must have his party’s prospect 
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‘Don’t You Know I Am Not to be Called on the Telephone?’’ 


1 view. He may formulate great policies, but of what 
3e to him or the country are they unless he can have the 
‘otes to make them into law? He can issue no ukases or 
xscripts. He can recommend. He cannot enact. His 
tuation is two-edged. He may cut if he isn’t obeyed, by 
ithholding reward, but if he does withhold reward he is 
at by refusal of support. The legislators know this. They 
ave him at their mercy. If he is a weak man they over- 
helm him. If he is a strong man he may, at odd times, 
verwhelm them. 
| Sometimes by skillful use of publicity he may create a 
opular support for himself they dare not ignore; but they 
ave the whip hand in ordinary circumstances. They have 
ne legislative say. No president ever got anywhere by 
ghting with Congress. We read brave words showing 
ow this president and that president forced Congress to 
o this and that, but look behind the scenes, and you will 
nd that that forcing was most frequently fostered by 
enefits bestowed in an effective, if not in a public, way. 
Jo person in this wide world realizes as acutely as a presi- 
ent the truth of the statement that every man has his 
rice, and no person in this world is so insistent on pay- 
ient of his price as the politician who has power or place 
> make terms. 
We talked many times about this patronage outrage, but 
nere was no remedy for it. It is there. We must accept 
And with that perfect adaptability that marked his 
atire career the President did accept it. He grew more 
droit than his adroit assailants. He withstood their 
harges on the public service with remarkable suavity and 
quanimity. 
| He did the best he could with the material he had offered 
im. He grew so expert at ‘something equally as good”’ 
nat I had to protest there were not places enough to go 
sund. He laid most of the patronage burdens on my 
aoulders. I was glad of that, for I could say no where 
e must temporize. 

I had my post-office department organized, placing 
impton therein as my executive. He had my lists, my 
2cords of men who gave us support in the way of get- 
ng delegates, and who were to be rewarded by post- 
iasterships, and Limpton’s office became the clearing 
ouse for those numerous obligations. Postmasterships 
re fat perquisites for senators and representatives. They 
emand the disposition of the places in their districts. I 
omplied with their demands in so far as I was able, 
ut kept all my preélection promises. I made some 
nemies by my so-called arbitrary methods, but I couldn’t 
elp that. The Postmaster-General was an old political 
‘iend of mine who had long sought recognition, and who 
welled up every time he was called ‘‘General,”’ as the 
lerks and bureau chiefs in his department and all those 
isiting for favors saw to it he was called. He knew be- 
ore he was appointed that he was to be merely a figure- 
ead, that Limpton was to run the appointment end and 
ly assistant postmasters-general the rest of it. He was 
ontent. He was “General,” and that satisfied him. 
le signed his name wherever he was told and always 
iuked importantly to the newspaper boys about ‘““my 
olicies.”” 

That let him out as a public servant. 

The Secretary of the Treasury regarded my recom- 
.endations for collectorships, and the Department of 
astice took what I said as to the fitness of Paxton pa- 
‘lots for marshals, district attorneys, and so forth. I had 
ill control of the Interior Department, with its vast 
stinue of men in various branches of endeavor. I was 
ell organized within a month, and I was most gratified, 
ne day when I was walking up to the White House, to 
e stopped by Axminister, a representative, who was 
“pping along as pleased as a boy who has been given a 
ickel for candy. 

“Happy, Axminister?” I asked. 

“Very,” he said. 

“What is it?” 


“‘T have just seen the President, and he was so gracious 
and so kind and so complimentary! I had gone to ask him 
a favor, but he asked one of me.” 

My eyes opened a bit at this. 

“What did he want?” ° 

“Really it was touching! He talked to me of the coming 
fight to revise the tariff. He put his arm round my shoul- 
der and said: ‘My dear Axminister, you are one of the men 
I rely on to help me in this great struggle. You are one of 
the few men on whom I shall depend for guidance. You 
must promise me that you will let me consult you freely, 
and that you will give me the benefit of your wide knowl- 
edge and the fruits of your study. MayI rely on you?’” 

“Did you get the jobs you went after?” 

“Jobs? What jobs? Certainly not! Why should I 
obtrude sordid questions of patronage on a man who has 
displayed this great trust in me?” 

“Tt appears to me,” I thought, ‘‘that the Honorable 
James Jason Rogers can take care of himself.” 

That conviction was materially strengthened when 
later I met Cornelius, and then Zachary, both representa- 
tives, and each told me, with almost tearful pride, that the 
President had put his arm round his shoulders and told him 
he relied on him for guidance and support. 


XXIV 


T HAS always seemed to me that the Fathers, after pro- 

viding in the Constitution for the dignified institution 
known as the United States Senate, and exalted—by its 
members—as the greatest deliberative forum in the world, 
rather reneged on that body when they came to prescribing 
the duties therefor. I have felt that the Fathers, pattern- 
ing after the House of Lords, which was what they had in 
mind when they created the Senate, were seized with fears 
lest that assemblage, which I have adorned for some years, 
might be subject to exterior influences or something of the 
kind, for they saw to it specifically that all revenue legis- 
lation must originate in the House of Representatives. 
Of course interpreters of the Constitution—the original 
cohorts whose name was legion—say this was done because 
the House is closer to the people, on whom the imposts for 
revenue must be laid and by whom they must be paid; but 
I have a sort of a suspicion that the Fathers used some 
prevision on the matter. Mayhap they saw ahead. 

At any rate, all revenue legislation must originate in the 
House; and there is where our tariff bill originated, after 
we had called our special session for the eloquently avowed 
purpose of restoring prosperity to the country through the 
medium of returning to our party policy of high protection. 
The House organization leaders and some of us in the 
Senate had had many conferences over the membership of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. It was our part to 
see to it that none but trusted protectionists were put 
in charge of the schedules. We picked our men carefully, 
using, of course, those of the former committee who were 
still in the House, and adding judiciously, as we thought, 
from new applicants. These conferences began soon after 
election, for we knew what our plan was, and long before 


the special session was called our men had been at work 
on the revision upward. 

It is amazing how much damage to a carefully planned 
procedure an obstreperous member of a Ways and Means 
Committee can do in circumstances of this kind. There is 
one place where absolute harmony of purpose must prevail 
among the majority. If you set out to protect a thing you 
must protect it. Halfway protection creates no party 
increment, for once a tariff beneficiary is protected, he for- 
ever after demands the limit of coddling, and sees stark 
ruin ahead of him‘ unless he has forty times the better of it. 

We had picked our men, patriots all, partisans all, and, 
what was most to the point, unquestioning adherents to 
orders handedin. The minority was excluded from the for- 
mative sessions. My idea of a perfect negligible quantity is 
the minority membership of a Ways and Means Committee 
or a Finance Committee in the Senate when a tariff bill is 
under construction. 

One of the new members was Canterbury—Charles 
Devereaux Canterbury—who had been in the House for 
several terms, and had made a name for himself as a stu- 
dent, a lawyer of excellent parts, and was esteemed for 
regularity, proficiency in debate, mastery of economic sub- 
jects and for his oratory. He was a convincing if not a 
spectacular speaker, and he always had his information on 
straight, which is what most orators do not. Oratory is a 
pleasing practice, indulged in by a large number of people 
who have little to say. The chief trouble with orators, as 
I have known them—and I have known many—is that 
they invariably get to that mussy condition of mind where 
they mistake argument for fact. They claim that oratory 
is a lost art, and it may be; but every two years we elect 
a lot of statesmen to Congress who fondly imagine they 
have found it. They declaim millions of impassioned 
words during each session and fail to change a single impas- 
sive vote thereby. 

This chap Canterbury rather appealed to me. I had 
scrutinized him carefully and he seemed flawless. He was 
big, blond and broad-shouldered, and had the clearest and 
bluest eyes I ever saw in a man’s head. He bored right 
into you with those eyes when he was talking to you. He 
was a lively, enthusiastic, energetic sort of a fellow and 
never lost his temper. I liked him because he had a sense 
of humor and a clear understanding of the bogusness of 
the pretensions of most of his compatriots. 

We had our tariff bill almost ready when the session 
began. It wasa wonder. If there was any item of produc- 
tion or manufacture that wasn’t protected to the nines, or 
any article of import that we produced that was not dis- 
criminated against, it was because we didn’t know what 
that article was. We laid a good many courses on the top 
of our Chinese wall, and built watchtowers at the corners 
to keep out the dreaded pauper labor of Europe. We per- 
petrated so many outrages on the opposition’s theory of 
tariff-for-revenue-only that our daily performance resem- 
bled an Armenian massacre by the Turks. We protected, 
reprotected, and then repeated both processes. We put the 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Pleasing the Land Speculator 


GOOD many people in New York recovered of late 

from a depressing sense of having been betrayed. 
Some years ago a great railroad announced its intention to 
tear down several blocks of shabby little buildings and 
erect in their stead a splendid Terminal. It was inferred 
that the railroad, having spent many millions on the 
Terminal, would spend many other millions on improve- 
ments thereabouts, quite transforming the character of the 
neighborhood. 

Naturally brisk land speculators hopped in, with agree- 
able anticipation of large profits to accrue from the 
enhanced value of real estate. Plots bearing dingy tene- 
ments valued at ten or fifteen thousand dollars sold for 
hundreds of thousands. Lots that had been little con- 
sidered a short time before sold at five thousand dollars 
a front foot. 

The railroad built its Terminal, but stopped at that. 
The extensive neighboring improvements that had been 
anticipated did not materialize. Of course the land specu- 
lators felt deeply aggrieved. They had rushed under the 
tree with their bags open, but the brutal railroad declined 
to knock down the fruit for them. 

Recently the railroad announced an appropriation of 
several million dollars for neighborhood improvements, 
and the speculators are quite happy now. The railroad’s 
improvements will bring more people and more business 
to the locality; and all the people and all the business, to 
the end of time, will pay a handsome toll to the brisk per- 
sons who jumped in and bought the land when it was cheap. 
Enhanced land values, because of the railroad’s improve- 
ments, will make millions in private fortunes. 


Examine the Professors! 


HEY have been showing up the poor college student 

again. They are always atit. Formerly they explained his 
vague impression that the Punic Wars were fought in Peru 
on the ground that he vitiated his mind by soaking it with 
trivial current newspaper and magazine stuff. Latterly 
they have been testing him on the current stuff and find he 
is as indefinite about Hannibal, Missouri, as he is about the 
gentleman who once bore that name. Two Eastern institu- 
tions of higher learning have conducted an examination on 
the European war. The average mark in one was fifty- 
eight; in the other somewhat lower. Of course everybody 
is duly appalled again over the abysmal ignorance of the 
average college student. 

Why not be appalled just once for all and be done with 
it? The present system must be harrowing to the student. 
No sooner does he get some little decent rag over his men- 
tal nakedness than up bobs a professor to snatch it away. 

We wish the test questions about the war could be sub- 
mitted to the College Faculty and the marks reported. We 
should like to see how near fifty-eight the editors who are 
appalled over the students could come. The notion that, 
broadly speaking, anybody knows anything accurately 
outside the special line of work upon which his livelihood 
depends is an unwarranted academic assumption. The 
things that all so-called educated or well-informed men 
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know with approximate exactness are astonishingly few in 
number. No doubt it would be quite easy to frame fifty 
questions, scattered over the field of knowledge but each 
one concerning a fact of prime importance to mankind, 
that not five college professors out of a hundred could 
answer correctly. 

We do not think it is right to keep pulling the poor 
student’s clothes off this way. If he does not know any- 
thing, whose fault is it? 


Oil Prices 


YEAR ago this winter crude oil was selling so low 

there was no profit in producing it. Producers were 
vastly dissatisfied—particularly in California and Okla- 
homa, whence about two-thirds of the country’s total 
yield comes. Standard Oil was accused of manipulating 
the market to the injury of well owners. 

Now gasoline is over twenty cents a gallon. Consumers 
are vastly dissatisfied. Standard Oil is accused of manip- 
ulating prices to their injury. It is pointed out that the 
production of oil was practically no greater in 1915 than 
in 1914; that enormous stocks—nearly two hundred mil- 
lion barrels—are held in store; that gasoline exports in 
1915 were much smaller than in 1914. These factors would 
suggest lower instead of higher prices. 

On the other hand, it is urged that consumption of gaso- 
line, due mostly to increased use of automobiles, has grown 
tremendously and out of all proportion to increased use of 
other petroleum products; that, though total petroleum 
production shows no decrease, there has been a large falling 
off in certain fields in production of high-grade oil, which 
yields the greatest gasoline product. 

The petroleum business, in spite of a famous dissolution 
decree, is highly centralized. Virtually everybody in the 
country is interested in it as a consumer, directly or indi- 
rectly. Many people are interested as producers. The 
business has already been very extensively investigated 
by the Federal Government. It is one of those businesses 
that the Federal Trade Commission ought, broadly speak- 
ing, to know all about all the time. The commission is now 
conducting an investigation—essentially, no doubt, like 
half a dozen others that have been carried out in the past. 
That is not enough. There are several businesses, such as 
oil, packing, steel and iron, coal, as to which the commis- 
sion should be fully informed all the time, having on file 
detailed company reports, market data, experts’ analyses, 
on which it could quite promptly and confidently base 
an opinion concerning such a phenomenon as this rise in 
gasoline prices, without waiting for any elaborate special 
investigation. 

The commission is comparatively new, and such an 
equipment as that indicated takes time; but as a great 
business information bureau it will finally be most useful. 


Tariff and Politics 


HE question of protection, says President Wilson in 

urging a tariff commission, “is neither here nor there.”’ 
What we need, he argues, is a disinterested expert body to 
study actual conditions as they arise; a body committed 
neither to protection nor to tariff for revenue only; ‘‘as 
much as possible free from any strong prepossession in 
favor of any particular policy and capable of looking at 
the whole economic situation of the country with a dis- 
passionate scrutiny.” 

If his party adopts this view it ought to be the end of the 
tariff as a political issue, for it implies a pretty frank dis- 
avowal of the historic Democratic dogma of a tariff for 
revenue only. it implies that protection may be expedient 
in certain cases and that the rational policy is to examine 
cases as they arise, for the purpose of determining whether 
or not protection is expedient. Of course in the present 
Democratic tariff the question of protection “is neither 
here nor there.” 

A great many of the duties are frankly protective as a 
matter of expediency. 

With this view adopted by the President’s party, the 
difference between the two parties would not be over the 
principle of protection versus the principle of tariff for 
revenue only. Practically it would be, at most, only a 
difference in judgment as to what degree of protection was 
expedient in a given case. That is exactly the question a 
disinterested expert tariff commission could best determine. 

With the tariff off the stage, what difference of principle 
would remain between the two parties? We do not know 
of any. A practical cause of division would arise from the 
circumstances that both sides wanted the offices; but, as 
neither side would blazon that on its banners, politics 
would have to find a new issue or confess intellectual 
bankruptcy. 


Conscription of Industry 


ie IS said quite plausibly that a large permanent exten- 
sion of state ownership and state control of industry 
may result from the war. Spurred by military exigency, 
England, France and Germany have taken a good many 
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steps on the road to state socialism—which is a very 
different affair from ideal socialism, for it does not neces. 
sarily imply the least improvement in the condition of 
labor. The situation of the belligerents at the close of the. 
war—with colossal debts, diminished capital, industry | 
disorganized in various branches, and a horde of workmen 
released from the trenches—will, it is argued, enforce a 
continuance or even an enlargement of state participation 
in business. E 

Perhaps jealousy of private profits on the part of work-| 
ing populations that have made such terrific sacrifices will. 
operate in the same direction. 

Indeed, state socialism is a rather natural corollary of | 
conscription. If the state must have all its people duly 
trained, regimented and ready at a moment’s call for 
national defense, why should it not also have all industry 
duly regimented, controlled and immediately under its 
thumb? If every workman must put himself in such eon- 
dition that he is instantly available to the state for military 
purposes, why should not industry be in the same con-. 
dition? 

State socialism is a quite logical corollary of conserip- 
tion. Conscriptionists here should add it to their program, 


The Sad Circle 


1G. 1905 disclosures of graft in certain life-insurance com-. 

panies inspired a general idea that many profits might: 
accrue to insiders in such companies. Whereupon a flock of 
busy promoters set out to organize new life-insurance com- | 
panies and invite subscriptions to the capital stock thereof. 
A pamphlet before us reviews some two hundred com- 
panies organized in the last ten years. It concludes that 
investors in their securities have lost at least thirty-five 
million dollars, which, as we recollect it, is considerably 
more than all the graft disclosed in 1905. 

Of course some companies organized since 1$)5 are in. 
sound condition; but, on the whole, there has been a big 
loss to investors. Certainly the life-insurance investiga- 
tion of 1905 was a good thing. But it apparently inspired 
another graft, nearly as injurious in direct dollars-and- 
cents cost as that at which it was aimed. 


A Good Government Business — 


HE Government War Risk Insurance Bureau has about 
ceased doing business. At the outbreak of war, while 
German cruisers were still at large, companies that write 
marine insurance were panic-stricken. Insurance against 
war risk was either unobtainable or obtainable only on 
prohibitive terms. Without insurance, vessels and cargoes. 
would not move. 
Following the British example our Government very 
promptly went into the business of marine insurance—the 
bill becoming a law at the opening of September, 1914. It. 
wrote over twelve hundred policies granting insurance for 
more than eighty million dollars, and received over two 
million dollars in premiums. Very soon private companies 
came back into the field and the cost cf insurance dropped 
to a reasonable level. 
Of late the Government bureau has had almost nothing 
to do. Its losses amounted to about three-quarters of a 
million dollars; so the excess of receipts over expenditures 
exceeded a million and a quarter. | 
That is an example of good Government business. For 
the time being, private enterprise failed to provide a 
necessary service. The Government quickly stepped into 
the breach and held it until business adjusted itself to the 
new condition created by the war. Then the Government 
stepped out with a handsome profit. 


American Shipbuilding | 


OR the first time since the Civil War, says the Ji ournal 
of Commerce in its annual shipping review, it is cheaper 
to build ships in the United States than in Europe. Two 
years ago English shipyards could and regularly did under- 
bid American yards all the way from twenty to thirty-three 
per cent. But war has increased wages and the cost of 
materials abroad to stich a point that American yards can 
now meet the English price. Of course American yards are 
choked with business. | 
This means that American builders are by way of ae 
ting the advantage of big-scale standardized production. 
Broadly speaking, the more ships a country builds, the 
cheaper it can build them. The cost of six ships built from 
the same plans is much less than six times the cost of one. 
The plans alone come to an appreciable percentage of the 
cost of a single ship. Every piece has to be specially de- 
signed and made. One typical case is cited where the con- 
struction of a ship required more than a year. A sister 
ship was ordered and turned out in less than six months. 
English yards are handicapped now by the great quan- 
tity of government work on hand. That condition 1 
cease with the war. Wages and materials may decline. 
Meantime, however, American yards are getting a boost 
that promises well for the development of an American 
merchant marine. 


the end of individualism. ‘‘Go as you please”’ has 
had its deathblow. Out of this war, whatever else 
merges, there will emerge a more highly organized state, 
hat is to say, a less individualistic and more socialistic 
tate, than existed before. And there seems a heavy weight 
f probability on the side of this view. But there are also 
number of less obvious countervailing considerations 
hat may quite possibly modify or reverse this tendency. 
n this paper an attempt is to be made to strike a balance 
etween the two systems of forces, and guess how much 
ill be private and how much public in Europe in 1930 or 
nereabouts. 

The prophets who foretell the coming of socialism base 
1eir case on three sets of arguments: They point out, first, 
ie failure of individual enterprise to produce a national 
ficiency comparable to the state socialism of Germany, 
nd the extraordinary special dangers inherent in private 
roperty that the war has brought to light; secondly, the 
sores of approaches to practical socialism that have been 
reed upon Great Britain, for example, by the needs of 
1e war; and thirdly, the obvious necessities that will 
mnfront the British Empire and the Allies generally after 
1e war, necessities that no unorganized private effort can 
eet. All these arguments involve the assumption that 
1e general understanding of the common interest will be 
ifficient to override individual and class motives, an 
cceedingly doubtful assumption to say the least of it. 
ut the general understanding of the common interest is 
ost likely to be kept alive by the sense of a common 
anger, and we have already arrived at the conclusion that 
ermany is going to be defeated but not destroyed in this 
ar, and that she will be left with sufficient vitality and 
ifficient resentment not only to make the continuance of 
ie Alliance after the war obviously advisable and highly 
‘obable, but also to preserve in the general mind for 
generation or so that sense of a common danger which 
ost effectually conduces to the sweeping aside of merely 
rsonal and wasteful claims. Into this we have now to 
ok a little more closely. 


: NUMBER of people are saying that this war is to be 


How the World is Being Made Over 


T WAS the weaknesses of Germany that made this war, 
and not her strength. The weaknesses of Germany are 
r imperialism, her Junkerism and her intense senti- 
ental nationalism; for 
e former would have no 
erman ascendancy that 
as not achieved by force, 
id with the latter made 
eidea of German ascend- 
ley intolerable to all 
ankind. Better death, 
> said. And had Ger- 
any been no more than 
r court, her Junkerism, 
r nationalism, the whole 
stem would havesmashed 
neath the contempt and 
dignation of the world 
thin a year. 
But the strength of Ger- 
any has saved her from 
at destruction. She was 
“once the most archaic 
d modern of states. She 
s Hohenzollern, claiming 
be Cxsar and flaunting 
lat black eagle borrowed 
m Imperial Rome; and 
‘0 she was the most scien- 
Je and socialistic of 
ites. Itis her science and 
rsocialism that haveheld 
d foreed back the aveng- 
; of Belgium for more 
in ayearandahalf. If 
e has failed as a con- 
eror she has succeeded 
an organization. Her 
bition has been thwarted 
d her method has been 
idicated. She will, I 
nk, be so far defeated 
the contest of endurance 
ich: is now in progress 
t she will have to give 
everyscrap of territorial 
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advantage she has gained; she may lose most of her colonial 
empire; she may be obliged to complete her moderniza- 
tion by abandoning her militant imperialism; but she will 
have at least the satisfaction of producing far profounder 
changes in the chief of her antagonists than those she herself 
will undergo. 

The Germany of the Hohenzollerns had its mortal 
wound at the Marne; the Germany we fight to-day is the 
Germany of Krupp and Ostwald. It is merely as if she 
had put aside a mask that had blinded her. She was 
methodical and civilized except for her head and aim; she 
will become entirely methodical. But the Britain and 
Russia and France she fights are lands full of the spirit of 
undefined novelty. They are being made over far more 
completely. They are being made over not in spite of the 
war but because of the war. Only by being made over can 
they win the war. And if they do not win the war then 
they are bound to be made over. They are not merely 
putting aside old things, but they are forming and organ- 
izing within themselves new structures, new and more 
efficient relationships, that will last far beyond the still 
remote peace settlement. 

What this war has brought home to the consciousness of 
every intelligent man outside the German system, with 
such thoroughness as whole generations of discussion and 
peace experience could never have achieved, is a double 
lesson that Germany had already gone far to master when 
she blundered into the war—firstly, the waste and danger 
of individualism, and secondly, the imperative necessity 
of scientific method in public affairs. The waste and dan- 
gers of individualism have had a whole series of striking 
exemplifications both in Europe and America since the 
war began. Were there such a thing as a socialist propa- 
ganda in existence, were the socialistic organizations any- 
thing better than a poor little back door into commonplace 
politics, those demonstrations would be hammering at the 
mind of everyone. It may be interesting to recapitulate 
some of the most salient instances. 

The best illustration, perhaps, of the waste that arises 
out of individualism is to be found in the extreme dislo- 
cation of the privately owned transit services of Great 
Britain at the present time. There is no essential reason 
whatever why food and fuel in Great Britain should be 
considerably dearer than they are under peace conditions. 
Just the same home areas are under cultivation, just the 
same foreign resources are available; indeed, more foreign 
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supplies are available, because we have intercepted those 
that under normal conditions would have gone to Germany. 
The submarine blockade of Britain is now a negligible 
factor in this question. Yet there has been, and is, a steady 
increase in the cost of provisions, coal and every sort 
of necessity. This increase means an increase in the cost 
of production of many commodities, and so contributes 
again to the general scarcity. 


A Wasteful Transportation System 


{hee is the domestic aspect of a difficulty that has also 
its military side. It is not sufficient merely to make 
munitions; they must also be delivered. Great Britain is 
suffering very seriously from congestion of the railways 
from the point both of social and military efficiency, and 
she is so suffering because her railway system, instead 
of being planned as one great and simple national dis- 
tributing system, has grown up under conditions of clumsy 
dividend-seeking competition. Each great company and 
combination has worked its own area, and made diffi- 
culties and aggressions at the boundaries of its sphere of 
influence. Here are inconvenient junctions and here 
unnecessary duplications; nearly all the companies come 
into London, each taking up its own area of expensive land 
for goods yards, sidings, shunting grounds, and each regard- 
less of any proper correlation with the other; great areas of 
the county of London are covered with the idle trucks and 
their separate coal stores. In many provincial towns you 
will find two or even three railway stations at opposite 
ends of the town; the streets are full of the vans and 
trolleys of the several companies tediously handling about 
goods that could be dealt with at a tenth of the cost in 
time and labor at a central clearing house, did such a thing 
exist; and each system has its vast separate staff, unac- 
customed to work with any other staff. Since the war 
began the government has taken over the general direction 
of this disarticulated machinery; but no one with eyes who 
travels about England now can fail to remark, in the miles 
and miles of waiting loaded trucks on every siding, the 
evidences of mischievous and now almost insuperable 
congestion. Here touching every life in the community is 
one instance of the muddle that arises naturally out of the 
individualistic method of letting public services grow up 
anyhow without a plan, or without any direction except 
the research for private profit. A second series of defi- 
ciencies in the too individ- 
ualistic British state that 
the war has brought to 
light is the entire want of 
connection between pri- 
vate profit and public wel- 
fare. ‘Sofar as theinterests 
of the capitalist go it does 
not matter whether he in- 
vests his money at home 
orabroad; it.does not mat- 
ter whether his goods are 
manufactured in London 
or Timbuktu. So at the 
outbreak of the war Great 
Britain found that a score 
of necessary industries had 
drifted out of the country 
because it did not “pay” 
any private person to keep 
them there. The shortage 
of dyes has been amply dis- 
cussed as a typical case. 
A much graver one that we 
may now write about was 
the shortage of zine.. Within 
a month or so of the out- 
break of the war the British 
Government had to take 
urgent and energetic steps 
to secure this essential in- 
gredient of cartridge cases. 
Individualism had let zine 
refining drift to Belgium 
and Germany; it was the 
luck rather than the merit 
of Great Britain that one 
or two declining refineries 
still existed. And still 
more extraordinary things 
came to light in the matter 
of the metal supply. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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BY FRANE E. 


He Considered the Presence of This White Man Disturbing 


ALMER was sentenced to die with his boots off, in 
Pres There was nothing unusual in the mere fact— 

except that the medical faculty, in their cheery hand- 
rubbing way, had gone to the trouble in his case to whittle 
his time allowance down to a very fine point: months, 
weeks, days—almost hours. And, having calculated when 
he was scheduled to depart for whither, they kindly pre- 
sented him with the chart, so that he might while away 
his declining hours by studying diminishing quantities, 
than which there is nothing more hypnotic. 

They held conventions over him, wrote tracts about 
him; and strange gentlemen came from great distances 
to study him under the microscope of their science—and 
to warn him in a purely academic way how to walk the 
chalk line, that he might not accidentally break off the 
point they had whittled to such a nicety. Above all, they 
were extremely solicitous that he should not disappoint 
them in his engagement—that, when the sands of his glass 
finally trickled out, there should be no turning of the thing 
end on end and beginning over again. 

Palmer had spent most of his bland life in coughing and 
studying dead languages; so he did not permit himself to 
get excited over the affair, but let them go ahead and plan 
the thing to suit themselves. They were going to name the 
phenomenon after him in the end, which was more than 
he had bargained for. Who he was or whence he came 
none of this crowd of explorers ever knew. From his name, 
it was probable that among his ancestors—in collateral 
lines, at least—there were some who took vows of eternal 
celibacy and clothed themselves in horsehair for a prin- 
ciple; and others who, journeying to the Holy Sepulcher 
on foot, brought home palm branches as seals of truth; 
but this Palmer had no kith or kin. 

Neither was there a next friend. If, in the course of his 
desultory effort to continue being, this. highly valued 
medical specimen had picked up any friendships, he was 
careful now to destroy them—just as he was careful now 
not to form new ties that might be cause for regret later on. 

What he did do when they handed him the chart was to 
east about for a dead or a half-dead language with which 
to oceupy his mind while he was waiting for his train. He 
had browsed about pretty thoroughly in the dustbin of 
tongues; but by dint of diligent search he came on the 
trail of one which seemed to be the very Old Man of the 
Mountain, so far as etymology goes—to be the very father 
of Babel—one on which all others came to turn at one 
time or another, as a polo pony is said to turn on a six- 
penny piece. There was not much in books about it, it is 
true, and that much merely said that a white man must 
slit his tongue like a crow before attempting it. 

At this point Palmer indulged in a rare smile; for what 
could be more fitting for one who was about to confront 
the end of things than to arm himself with the lingo that 
came to Man at first hand from his half-brother, the Ape? 
And, to make his cup more sweet, he found that the chatter 


was to be heard in London itself; that a corporal’s guard, 
outpost of the remnant of the patrician tribe which still 
preserved this Source of All Talk, had penetrated as far 
into the infidel West as the East Indian Docks, where— 
being too far-above caste to be defiled—they permitted 
themselves to serve in the humble capacity of stevedores. 
Thereupon Palmer decided that these yellow men, who car- 
ried burdens on their shoulders, should be his companions 
while he was waiting. 

Accordingly, with small difficulty, being likewise above 
caste, he permitted himself to be employed in the humble 
position of tally clerk on the docks; where, in a leaky 
shanty, astride a high stool, he sat at an open window peer- 
ing out under a wooden awning while he penciled inces- 
santly eight hours each day—one-two-three-four-cross; 
one-two-three-four-cross—as the bales of hemp and jute, 
the spices, amber, dates that glowed like honey when held 
up to the sun, and boxes of sandalwood filled with untold 
mysteries were borne by in a never-ending file from the 
dull ships to the dirty stores, on the shiny backs of yellow 
men—backs for the most time glistening with the incessant 
slanting drizzle. 

Here the smells in the air were just a bit more sour, the 
fog was just a bit more sticky and suffocating, and the 
wind was just a whit more searching than in any other 
place in the whole world. It was not exactly the spot the 
faculty of gravediggers would have chosen—but that had 
nothing to do with it. Their precious specimen was hard 
on the trail of the first articulate word—and he was playing 
hooky! Science could wait; for the time being he had dis- 
appeared from the medical horizon. 

As the days went by and grew into weeks, and the weeks 
grew into months, and the gibberish of his yellow com- 
panions began to take on form and substance, so that he 
could translate the sounds into phonetic pothooks of his 
own devising, he thought less and less of his kind friends, 
the medical faculty, and the scurvy trick he had played on 
them. They were in the back of his mind, nevertheless, 
because each morning he dutifully tore off a leaf of his 
calendar, noting the while that the packet was becoming 
lean and dog-eared, as calendars are apt to grow when they 
approach the end of their allotted course. 

The tally clerk was getting on famously. He had, in his 
time, excavated so widely among the ruins of tongues that 
he came to this one more than half-prepared; and almost 
before he knew it he had accomplished the rudiments and 
was beginning to speculate as to the very history of these 
primal words and figures themselves. In the evening he 
would translate his day’s catch of phonetic pothooks into 
concrete sound, twisting his tongue about the weird articu- 
lations, more and more delighted as he noted that—if 
bifurcated speech were required—he could at least keep 
pace with the crow. 

Then the time arrived for the last great adventure—but 
one; a last great adventure he had promised himself from 
the beginning if Fate were kind to him and his good friends 
of the faculty were not too exacting. He had royally dis- 
posed of the faculty by the simple act of running away; 
what Fate had in store for him was another thing—a thing 
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to be tested. One night he painted his body with nutgalls, 
wrapped himself in a clout and a turban, and drew on a 
dirty shirt; and, with the utmost patience in the world, he 
stuck on silky whiskers black as ink, combed them intc 
two parts, tied the ends together in a sacred knot, and) 
tucked the knot under his swaddled headgear, to keep it 
out of the way. Then he stepped down into the cold winter 


drizzle. His leather-skinned carcass belonged to him and 
there was no one to protest at the way he treated it, in any 
event. 

The adventurer slipped through a swinging door into ¢ 
smelly, crowded room, conscious of a thrillin the doing. I 
was filled with many men of his new color, men of many 
tribes and tongues; but all joined in the belief that there 
is but one God—Allah is Allah! He squatted in thei! 
circle as they made room for him—all ears, all eyes; anc 
now and then, with thumping heart, he ventured a word 
sometimes a phrase: the set words of a religious ritua 
that does not vary one jot in tone or inflection and—if one’: 
knowledge is broad enough—furnishes a sufficient answe! 
for all things. 

Palmer, in spite of his shivering thews, was happy— 
supremely happy for the first time in his drab life. No 
once, but again and again, did he step down, until final; 
the coolies made room for him with some show of awe an¢ 
respect. When a creature speaks only in parables, set 1! 
the words of the Prophet, he may be of the Chosen! 

One week-end Palmer bethought himself of his neglecte 
friends, the gravediggers; and, drawing on a pair of cotto! 
drawers over his nakedness, he pattered barefooted t 
the sleet to the brass knocker of the doyen of his : 
forgotten faculty, Doctor Menges, and boldly knoe 
The servant left the dirty native standing on th 
stones outside while she carried to the physician the 
scrap of paper on which the man who was to have a 6 
named after him, and have his name enshrined : 
history of pathology, set forth in a correct prof 
style the data of his case—including daily readu 
pulse, temperature and respiration—since the day 
hegira. This was merely to keep the record clear. 

Old Menges, stuttering with excitement, came rus! a 
out; but the best he could make out of the native, whi ore 
garded him so steadily with bright eyes, were sh ‘ 
tures that were absolutely unintelligible, and a queer g1 
through which from time to time ran the rag of a wor 
English. 

The old doctor, in his desperation, had the 1 
lowed—but what white man can identify a heathen ¢ 
he has shaken himself up well in a room crowded 
fellows? 

This record, left by the yellow man that Sunda, 
last word in the strange case of “the patient P”—so 
as his career came under the notice of the eminent 
bers of the faculty of medicine which had pro 
honor him in print. The tracts still remain; — 
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ristory of the case ends with the scrap of soiled paper 
igned Ali Ghad. It is assumed by the faculty that 
his Ali Ghad is a heathen physician of some ilk, with 
yhom their precious specimen came in contact during the 
lays when his diminishing quantities were subdividing the 
quare root of minus unity. 

However, Palmer was still Palmer eight hours each day 
m the docks. Like Doctor Jekyll, he came to a time when 
ie seemed to have little control of that half of his soul 
vhich was clothed in yellow skin—the change seemed to 
ye effected without effort of the will, merely the wink of an 
yelash. But eight hours a day the lost man sat astride 
‘is high stool, and his pencil ran on incessantly—one- 
wo-three-four-cross; one-two-three-four-cross—as the 
iles of jute and hemp, and the crates and cartons of spices, 
nd amber, and dates, and sandalwood boxes filled with 
aysteries passed by his little window with its wooden 
wning, on the shiny backs of half-naked yellow men— 
racks bright with sluicing, never-ending rain. 

One day, when the wind was searching his leaky shanty 

n three sides, with the rain on the fourth, the tally clerk 
uddenly became conscious that he was not alone—that 
nother white man had sought refuge from the weather 
nder the awning that fitted like the visor of a cap over his 
hanty window. This was rather disturbing. He had had 
othing to do with white men when he could avoid it—and 
vhen it was necessary he tried to make himself as undesir- 
ble as possible, so they would not take up his time, of 
vhich—he was beginning to remember—there was none 
90 much remaining. He jerked an eye over his shoulder 
9 a Shelf where sat his fading calendar and a row of paper- 
ound tracts—presentation copies, duly inscribed by the 
sarned authors who sat on his case. 
The presence of this white man was disturbing, he con- 
dered, as his thoughts came back to his tally sheets, and 
ie pencil flew rapidly in its one-two-three-four-cross. He 
as traffic manager of this line as well as its odometer; 
nd now, as the line tangled and threatened to tie itself 
ito a hard knot, he thrust his scrawny neck out under the 
wning, and with a few short, incisive phrases—such 
rticulate sounds as the ultimate ape must have bequeathed 
) his half brother—he straightened things out. Then he 
sumed his attention, through the corner of an eye, to 
ie stranger. 

A weird idea suggested itself—possibly old Menges had 
‘acked him to his lair, and this was an undertaker’s runner 
) report on the prospect of new business. He dismissed 
lis thought rapidly however. A passer-by, afraid of the 
et probably, was seeking shelter until a gust was passed; 
ut on closer inspection the man did not look like one 
‘raid of the wet; he was sturdy, had an outdoor skin, and 
ven the long ulster he wore could not conceal the fact that 
e was not soft and flabby. Palmer finally gave him up. 
fter a time there came a lull in the cargo-lightering line, 
nd the tally clerk, assuming that the stranger at the 
indow was not there, pushed back his chair to the far end 
‘ the shanty, took down a book, and began inscribing the 
ay’s run of phonetic pothooks. 

The man in the ulster turned and rested his elbows on 
1e shelf of the window ledge, his broad shoulders fairly 
1utting out the murky light of day. He fixed the tally 
erk with a sharp eye and said quite suddenly: 

“Palmer, why aren’t you in khaki?” 

Palmer stared, thunderstruck. The red disks that lately 
ad been burning on his cheek bones flamed up redder; 
it he did not answer. The man at the window continued 
to study the tally clerk 
minutely, as though 


weighing something in his 
mind. 

“You can do your bit, 
can’t you?’’ he asked. 
Palmer unwrapped his long 
legs from his stool, but he 
stillheld his tongue. ‘‘There 
isa placein the line for you.” 

A hot wave of rage shot 
through the tally clerk’s 
blood. Still he said noth- 
ing. Whowasthisstranger, 
to come here and question 
him?—him of all men! To 
repeat the reiterated for- 
mula that shouted at him 
from every poster board in 
London these days! In the 
early days of this mega- 
phonic calling on the man- 
hood of the empire he had 
presented himself, only to 
be thrust ruthlessly back 
into the crowd in derision. 
Who was he to think him- 
self fit for a man’s task? 
That way out had been de- 
nied him. Palmer took his 
eyes off this man who 
baited him and silently be- 
gan tracing pothooks again. 

Then the stranger spoke 
again, this time—and Palmer sat up with an 
electric thrill—in pure Arabic, an accom- 
plishment few white men can boast, because 
there isa well-nigh unbridgeable gulf between 
the pidgin Arabic of commerce and the pure article. The 
sentence, which was long and tortuous and filled with 
many fine flourishes referring to the past, present and 
future, could be freely—very freely—translated as follows: 

“Tf you will kindly open the door and let me come in out 
of this beastly mess of weather, I think I can show you that 
I am the man you have been waiting for all these months. 
Palmer, I have had the very devil of a time finding you; 
and I do wish you would be a little more civil, just to show 
that you can be grateful.” 

The tally clerk reached out a long leg and upset the 
latch on the door so that it swung open, and the man in the 
ulster came in smiling. 

“T thought that would fetch you,” he said. ‘‘My name 
is Colt. Look at this.” And he unbuttoned the top buttcn 
of his ulster, drew a packet of papers halfway out of an 
inside pocket, held them there long enough to show that 
the top one was stamped with the red embossed seal of 
the Saint and the Lion; then he slipped them back into the 
pocket and buttoned up the coat again. Palmer’s eyes 
went from the packet to the eyes of this strange man 
named Colt and stayed there. 

“There is a place in the line for you!” said the man, this 
time speaking low and in French, and looking about to see 
whether there was any possibility of being overheard. 
“You are the only man in England who can fill it. If you 
ean’t fill it, it will 
take an army corps. 

This is no place to 

talk. If the learned 
physician, Ali Ghad, 
can be persuaded to 
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The Voice Said: “‘All is Prepared; 
But There is Need for Haste!’’ 


NO 


come to my rooms this evening, matters 
can be arranged very satisfactorily.’’ The 
bronzed face of Colt broke into a brilliant 
smile and he reached out and gripped the 
shoulder before him with a grip of steel. 

“Good God!” said the poor tally clerk; 
and he got down from the stool, trembling 
likealeaf. “But—Colt!” he cried, seiz- 
ing the other by the arms, his eyes burning. 
“You don’t know—I’m—they turned me 
out—laughed at me—I’m—damaged 
goods! I—have a journey, shortly ——” 

“Fiddlesticks! So have I! So have 

we all! So that’s your famous calendar, 
eh?”’ he cried, laughing. 
Colt reached up and took down the 
* diminished quantity, turning over the 
leaves and counting them. From this he 
progressed to the presentation copies 
of tracts; he read the weird titles with a 
chirruping tone that was almost sacrilege. 
One of them ran: On the 
Metabolism of Farina- 
ceous Solids, relating to 
the Patient P. 

“Well, Mister Patient 
P.,’’ he said, his eyes 
twinkling, ‘‘we are going 
to try the effect of sand in 
your metabolistic func- 
tions. Gad!’’ he broke 
off. “Old Menges is fit 
for the madhouse! If he could set 
eyes on that ragamuftin, Ali Ghad, 
the quack, I fully believe the mild 
old fossil would tear him to pieces. 
Remember,” said Colt suddenly and sharply, to rouse the 
tally clerk, who was still staring wildly, “eight o’clock is 
the hour, and here is the place. You might roll that up 
into a pill and swallow it when you have it fixed in your 
mind.” 

And with that he opened the door and let himself out in 
a gust of rain and wind. 


So it happened that as the hour struck eight that eve- 
ning a ragamufiin, who admitted himself to be a physician 
of the soul, touched the bell in a little house in a by-street 
and was admitted to a room with drawn blinds. In the 
center stood a large table on which lay a great map stuck 
with pins in queer geometrical designs. There was a boxful 
of pins at one corner; every pin of the scores had meant 
something once, but a harvest was gathered each day; and 
pins that meant something one day ceased to mean any- 
thing the next. In one section of the map, where the letter- 
press was speckled as though from powder stains, to show 
that this was a world of trackless sand, there were no pins. 

“They number only about two thousand, all told,”’ Colt 
was explaining when the clock hands had crossed the bridge 
of midnight; ‘“‘but all round them are hundreds of thou- 
sands—here, and here, and here. They are stacked up like 
a house of cards, ready to blow over. They are looking for 
the word from the two thousand, who are the root and 


One Morning He Came on the Three Sand Hilis That Were to Stand Sentinel Against His Return 
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The National Fashion 
‘THE Liberty Ring is sweeping over the land like 

the Spirit of ’76. It is a beautiful ring, beautifully 
made, set with beautiful stones—expressing the biggest 
thought in the world to-day. 


Every patriotic woman in America wants to wear the Liberty Ring. 


Give HER a Liberty Ring 


It is made of Sterling Silver, finished in french gray, or dull green gold, and set 
with thirteen bright, gleaming, red, white and blue stones to represent the original 
thirteen American Colonies. The Statue of Liberty, symbol of Freedom, Justice 
and Peace, exquisitely engraved and holding aloft a fiery 
Siam Ruby, stands out just as gloriously as it does to 
the incoming ships in New York Harbor. 


All jewelry and department stores show the Liberty 
Ring or will get it for you. Jf your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us for the name of the nearest who 
can. The Price is $1.00. 


COHN & ROSENBERGER, Inc. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 1328 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Factory at 46 Chestnut St., Providence, R. I. 


A full assortment of Liberty Jewelry — brooches, bracelets, lavalliéres, 
hat pins, collar pins, gate tops, vanity cases, scarf pins, lapel 
butions, cuff buttons, tie clasps, and belt buckles—for patriotic 
Americans of both sexes. Beware of infringing imitations, 


What Standardization Means 


to Automobile Buyers 


T means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency per 

dollar of cost. Just to the extent that a car is 

standardized does the buyer’s dollar approach the 
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Standardization means definite, proved quality, 
known manufacturing costs and reduced selling costs. 
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ance and luxurious comfort of the best leather. 
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the branch. If,” said Colt, eying his vis- 
itor significantly, ‘‘one touched’’—and he 
tapped his forehead—‘‘by the Prophet 
walked among them, talking parables, the 
two thousand could be turned back to 
their flocks and herds; and these’’—he in- 
dicated a group of pins in one corner— 
“could turn north and give their undivided 
attention to dear old Abdul, on Gallipoli. 
Let me see your tongue, by the way. 
Humph! I thought so. The whole thing 
filters down to the question of men— 
divisions and corps, Ali. If one man can 
do the work of forty thousand in one cor- 
ner, the forty thousand can do the work of 
forty thousand in another corner.” 

So the talk ran on until the gray hours; 
when the ragamuffin left the little house in 
the by-street he no longer had a name—he 
had a number. He crawled in through a 
swinging door to a crowded room reeking 
with sweaty flesh. Wriggling, hairy figures 
on the floor stirred uneasily, mumbling 
testily; but when they saw it was he who 


; talked in parables, in the precise words of 
| the Prophet, they drew aside and made 


room for him, and he lay down to sleep. 

Next day the indefatigable Menges 
thought he had finally run his quarry to 
earth, and came snooping about the leaky 
shanty on the wharf; but a strange white 
man was making marks on the tally sheet, 
a man who could tell him nothing of his 
predecessor except that he had left behind 
him a small library. Meantime the man 
with a number instead of a name had 
shipped before the mast for Aden, praying 
to strange gods and eating his food from 
a bowl. Returning from this voyage, he 
sought out, in the backwater of the habi- 
tations that fringe the docks, a certain 
yellow woman, to whom there came at odd 
hours many men with beards tied in a loose 
knot under the turban, speaking in a tongue 
to which white men are not born. 

One afternoon Colt, stumbling among 
the boxes and bales on the slimy footing of 
the wharf, head down to the wind and rain, 
rammed in the very middle a mess of rags 
struggling forward under a superhuman 
load of goods; and, as they went down 
together, the thing began to wriggle and 
squirm and envelop him like a snake; and 
to the laughter and jeers of the circle of 
yellow men, white man and yellow rolled 
and spat, clutching blindly at each other. 
The noisome native had Colt’s ear in his 
teeth, cursing all things, from the end of the 
world to the beginning, when suddenly the 
voice said, low but distinct: 

“All is prepared; but there is need for 
haste!” 

And Colt, whose training taught him 
never to be taken unawares, wriggling one 
arm free, fastened a hammer lock about 
the thing’s neck; and while the onlookers 
crowded forward to witness the end he whis- 
pered: 

“Time is everything now; to-night at 
eight!” 


Somewhere in the South, at a point pre- 
viously determined on—as we have a habit 
of saying in this year of the great war— 
a little putty-colored gunboat hove to one 
evening, its trailing blocks picked up a 
small boat with two passengers—a small 
boat that seemed to have dropped from the 
very heavens—and it proceeded on its way. 
In time the little ship passed through the 
Straits, under the frowning rock, and out 
on the blue billows of the Mediterranean. 
Days later it came on a squadron at the 
magic hour of evening, when decks were 
dressed, bands were playing, and the colors 
dipping in salute to the departing day. 

The tall, lanky passenger who had been’ 
picked up from the small boat at the spot 
in midocean previously determined on, 
sensing the meaning of it all for the first 
time in his dim life, held himself hard, grit- 
ting his teeth to bear the pain of it. What 
a beautiful world it was!—drums rolling, 
pennants streaming in the breeze. And yet 
all this panoply of glory was the curtain 
behind which lay the fields of dead and dy- 
ing men! What a way to go out! Then 
he straightened himself, his eyes kindling. 
Well, each of these was but one man; and 
he—he was forty thousand! All war is not 
destruction. These, shoulder to shoulder, 
were fighting with bayonet and gun, while 
he was going out, unfriended and alone, 
to combat the new allies of an enemy that 
traded on the religious fanaticism of asimple 
people. 

Again, days later, they had put the Canal 
behind them and rolled onward through the 
metallic heat of the little sea that divides 
two continents of sand. At length, in the 
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dead of night, they came to a stop and 
launch swung over the rail. Into the laune 
stepped a lean, yellow-skinned native, j 
turban and burnoose, and a white compar 
ion. Three miles away lay the low line ¢ 
sand dunes on the rim of the horizon, a du 
purple streak under the starlit sky. Th 
two men in the stern sheets said little. 

“‘Heaven-born, who hath brought m 
Light,” said the native in Arabic, “mak 
my peace with the learned physician wh 
plies his profession with herbs and count 
one’s days to come as we benighted coun 
years that are gone.’”’ Then he dropped ir 
to easy English: ‘‘Old Menges wasn’t suc 
a bad sort; but it was the rest of his trib 
that I couldn’t stomach.” 

The boat grounded, the native steppe 
into the shallow water, and for a momen 
held the other’s hand. 

“Yonder,” said Colt, pointing to th 
dunes, ‘“‘stand the three hills guarding th 
valley, which comes to a close here lik 
the end of a funnel. You cannot mistak 
the spot. In three months from this night 
at midnight, I will await you here.” 

In the ample folds of his turban the na 
tive carried a calendar which, both kney 
well, did not allow three months—but tha 
was neither here nor there. The natiy 
started toward shore and soon was lost i 
the shadows. When the sun came up th 
launch was gone, the ship had disappearec 
and even the thin thread of footprints i 
the sand leading up the valley had been for 
ever effaced by the dust of the first zephy 
of morning. 


One might have watched the little hous 
in the by-street for weeks on end with 
out discovering anything worth speculat 
ing about. Errand boys with meats an 
green groceries; charwomen; the inevitabl 
constable, with fresh instructions as to ho) 
townspeople were to behave themselves ai 
ter nightfall as a precaution against a visite 
tion from the skies; an occasional mechani 
or two—the usual ruck that taps at th 
door of any house in any of the thousand 
of squares of the great city—with this dis 
tinction: inside they became different pel 
sons. Some of them saluted; others wer 
saluted. 

They sat at the big table, pored over th 
great map, and deciphered strange chai 
acters on little slips of paper. Each slip wa 
identified by a number which meant a ma 
somewhere a long way off. : 

Of this war it could truly be said that th 
sun never sets on its bloody fields.. To th 
few who gathered here to compare thes 
slips of paper it was as though they wet 
looking on the world in a drop of wate! 
through the objective of a microscopi 
From their vantage point they saw myriac 
on myriads of creatures moving this wa 
and that—some in solid formation; othe) 
scattered; others flying like chaff befor 
wind—but all always moving. - 

The watchers from time to time looke 
up from their slips of paper and readjuste 
the pins in the map; sometimes marsha 
ing whole forests of pins in one corner- 
at others sweeping pins by handfuls into. 
hungry basket, where they must remai 
eternally dead. This was a council of me 
who move in the shadows; who, like the 
emissaries, are known by numbers—n¢ 
names. Their deeds alone are recorde 
their identities are lost. For them thei 
are no crosses for valor; their names do n( 
shine on illuminated rolls; to. succeed, an 
to continue to succeed, they must forevi 
remain unknown. | 

A constable who came in one day, 0 
tensibly to give instructions as to lights an 
blinds after eight o’clock at night, express 
himself as doubtful about Number 35 
who was untried, and a shot in the dark 
best. Colt answered by reading from 
handful of slips that had come from a irin 
surrounding that distant line of sand dun 
One told of a notorious cattle thief who h 
picked up his tents, his flocks and his wive 
and gayly started forth on still anoth 
raid, at which the government must loc 
through its fingers; another noted the 
consequential fact that the dignit 
some little wadi—that would not have be¢ 
called a brook in the moorlands—was di 
ering with the potentate of a mountain | 
date trees for the sale of his young 
daughter; a third spoke of the annu 
caravan across the Empty Spaces—lad 
this year with the elder men of many trib{ 
instead of its usual boxes and bales 
stuffs—which had been turned back by) 
runner from the sea, with word that t 
time was not yet come; the account of amu 
derous old saint, who, with a superfluity 
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wives that would some day drug the mar- 
ket, was preparing yet another pilgrimage 
to consume more years than he had remain- 
ing hairs in his beard; casual statistics of 
the price of corn, now normal for a quin- 
tal; the season’s catch of lambs—poor, 
though the rivulets in the mountains were 
alive later this year than usual and herds 
still dotted the slopes; a half-baked fakir, 
talking in parables, who floated from one 
ragged nest of palms to another; news of a 
consignment of turquoises richer than usual 
coming from the interior. And so on in- 
definitely. 

What wives, cattle-stealing, turquoises 
and devotional pilgrimages had to do with 
the shambles of Europe and Asia Minor 
might seem rather remote to a lay mind; 
but the constable nodded approvingly as 
these items of domestic gossip were reeled 
off; and when he rose to depart he felt 
almost heartened. 

The crux of the situation out there in the 
desert was this little handful of turbaned 
patriarchs. To the eye of a white man 
they appeared to be merely a mob of raga- 
muffins. To the hordes of yellow men in 
that part of the world they were the begin- 
ning and end of all things—a nod from 
these bearded sages and the smoldering of 
a horrible uprising, carefully fanned by 
a skillful play on fanatical superstition, 
would burst into flame and spread like a 
prairie fire. Or, at the lifting of a hand, 
these millions of yellow men, eager to pass 
into Paradise at the point of the sword, 
would continue peacefully in their tents, 
satisfied that the time was not yet ripe to 
deliver the world from the yoke of the 
unbeliever. 

The constable shuddered at the thought 
of how thin was the thread that held the 
sword suspended. This untried man, who 
was taking the place of an army corps, 
began to look like a chance—a flickering 
chance, yes, and the odds were not by any 
means sporting; but from the reports of 
agents on the fringe, which were filtering 
through, something or other was working 
its leaven among these people. And the 
evidence was that the tribes were as usual 
more intent on cattle-stealing, wife-barter- 
ing, and the routine rituals prescribed by 
their religion, than on whetting their knives 
for the slaughter of infidels. 

Toward the end of the second month the 
corps of men which was held in waiting 
just round the corner from where the 
trouble might break out was split in half; 
and a division went north to join its fellow 
colonials on Gallipoli. If all continued well 
for another few weeks the rest, except only 
eye for police duty, would follow 
them. 


Day by day the wanderer moved on 
from one microscopical point in the sand 
to another, with no guide but the stars, no 
covering but the night. And all the time, 
whether he sat alone or in the midst of a 
circle of simple people awed by his words 
and mien, he spoke in parables, in the exact 
words of the Prophet. Word of his com- 
ing was flashed by invisible means from 
tent to tent, from one grove of cluster- 
ing palms to another; for though the wise 
man, touched by the hand of God, was 
revered for his teachings, he had another 
and more tangible value for those among 
whom he tarried. This was his knowledge 
of healing; he possessed a rare acquaint- 
ance with medicaments, plying the sick 
with herbs and ointments, and made them 
whole. In his time, it seemed, he had 
walked among the most learned of physi- 
cians. 

When, in the evening, the bearded elders 
sat about him, he would speak the parable 
of the Wise Man who, coming on two 
thieves quarreling over their booty, was 
implored by each for his aid to destroy the 
other. He held his peace, saying to him- 
self: ‘‘Wherefore should I waste my Sub- 
stance, since the one I favor would then 
turn on me, to wrest from me my Treasure? 
Evil destroys evil! Therefore shall I let 
them destroy each other, that I may hold 
that which is mine own.”’ Thus is it given 
to the Faithful, by ways of peace, to rid the 
world of unbelievers! 

He had no fear, except of himself, that 
his heart might betray him when he lay 
down and his senses were locked in sleep. 
At night he put all from him and went 
apart from the tents for meditation; for as 
he closed his eyes a sprite, forever hovering 
at his elbow, seemed to snatch his soul from 
his body and bear it away until he found 
himself again on the high stool in the leaky 
shanty on the wharf, in the smells, the fog 
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Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee differed radically on the one great question of their 
day. But on a single point they proved to be in complete agreement—the value of a policy 
in the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

Both of these great leaders turned to the ‘‘Hartford”’ for insurance on their homes before 


the breaking of the storm of the Civil War. 
‘Arlington,’ his beautiful estate in Virginia, while President Lincoln insured his home 
in Springfield, Ill., just before he left for Washington to be inaugurated in 1861. 

The documents relating to the policies of Lincoln and Lee are preserved in the vaults 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, for there is a true historic significance in the 


records of the 
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and the cold chill of the rain; or, again, he 
would find himself suddenly transported to 
the neighborhood of the city, joining the 
slowly winding snake of traffic that rolled 
hour by hour up Ludgate Hill, the dim out- 
line of the great dome of St. Paul’s floating 
over the rooftops. The gleaming river filled 
with boats, with their coils of smoke, the 
arched mighty bridges standing out mistily 
in the thick air, and the dull glow of the 
windows on the Embankment, passed in 
review. From the housetops huge posters 
shouted at him, reaching down to pluck 
him by the sleeve, asking if he were not a 
man, could he not do his bit, did he not 
know there was a place in the line for him— 
until finally he would find himself wide 
awake, struggling from his pillow with a 
smothered “Yes! Yes!” on his lips. 

These were the dreams that haunted the 
lonely man. Old Menges and his crew had 
their part in them—but that part was, at 
best, spasmodic and infrequent. 

Before the time came when he must turn 
his face toward the West to keep his en- 
gagement in the mouth of the valley that 
was guarded by the three sand hills, some- 
thing had worked a miracle on his flesh. 
The dry air had healed his bruised body; 
the sun had baked the fever from his skin; 
his step was firm and his bright eyes no 
longer burned. The desire to live had been 
restored to him. The flow in his veins was 
now quickened by Purpose, where once 
there had been only Resignation; the Will 
to Do had replaced the Apathy of Waiting. 
This in spite of the calendar, from which 
he had faithfully torn a leaf each night to 
mark a day forever lost—a calendar long 
since exhausted. His allotted span was 
well behind him; and now he was brought 
to keeping his chart with a bit of chalk, 
marking the days with the familiar one- 
two-three-four-cross of other times. 

What he had accomplished this lone 
soldier could not tell. He only knew he had 
done the immediate thing; that he was 
leaving behind him peaceful people with 
no thoughts of a holy war. He did not 
know that a fringe of men—who, like 
himself, bore a number instead of a name— 
hovered round this place, but not in it—be- 
cause, of them all, only he had the gift of 
tongues. He did not know that an army 
corps had been reduced to a division, that 
the division had been reduced to aregiment, 
and that the regiment itself was uneasy to 
move north—though, had he asked, the 
bearded men among the tents could have 
told him. 

When finally he turned his face west they 
followed him, begging him to stay among 
them; but he pointed to the stars, saying 
that he had his appointed task and that he 
alone must serve. Then the chiefs were for 
accompanying him on his journey, for the 
nest of hills he would thread were filled—so 
it appeared—with a race of thieves too 
enlightened to reverence the person of one 
touched by the hand of God, especially 
when he rode a camel of price; but the 
traveler turned back his good friends with 
more parables. As he penetrated deeper 
into the hills Number 354 took to journey- 
ing in the cool of the nights, under the sky 
that seemed so close he could all but reach 
up and touch it. In the daylight hours he 
hid himself and his beast. 

One morning at sunrise he caught sight 
of the rolling blue sea through the opening 
in the dunes; and on the next he came on 
the three sand hills that were to stand 
sentinel against his return. There he made 
his last bed. Before he lay down he tight- 
ened the heel ropes on his camel, which was 
tugging at the cords and sniffing the salt 
air, moving uneasily at every sigh of the 
land breeze. 

“You are going to stay by me until they 
come,” said Palmer, patting the wet flank 
of the beast. ‘“‘Maybe they won’t come. 
Maybe they will be too busy elsewhere. 
And if they don’t come J’ll need you. But 
if they do, old fellow, you are going to be 
footfree; and, as you have been a faithful 
servant, may you never feel the girth 
again!” 

He lay down, with a happy sigh, beside 
the creature to which he had dared talk 
in an infidel tongue, and closed his eyes. 
Again he was the tally clerk, sitting astride 
on his high stool at the window ledge in the 
leaky shanty, drinking in the smells on the 
air, the thick fog, and shivering in the wind 
and sleet of a wintry day, as the never- 
ending line of yellow men, with huge bur- 
dens on their backs, stalked by from the 
dull ships to the dirty stores, to the endless 
marking of his pencil—one-two-three-four- 
cross, 
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Somebody was standing under the awning 
to avoid the wet—a white man. 

Then the white man, who somehow 
talked in pure Arabic, said: “Palmer, I am 
the man you have been looking for!” The 
poor tally clerk, who was conscious of only 
one engagement, kicked the door open and 
let the man in. A sudden lurching at his 
side and Palmer was wide awake. . His 
camel was on its feet, trembling and tug- 
ging at its bonds. i 

“Tt’s all right, old fellow,” coaxed Palmer 
bringing the creature to its knees again. 
Then he resumed his couch; this time, as 
the world faded, he was in rags, strug- 
gling under the weight of an immeasurable 
burden. He saw his friend, Colt, coming 
through the mist across the slippery dock; 
steering for him, he collided with him—and 
they went down together, spitting, biting 
and clawing. Now he had the man’s ear 
in his teeth; and, as he spat out impreca- 
tions in a tongue he had but lately acquired, 
he paused long enough to whisper in that 
ear, in his mother tongue: “All is pre- 
pared; but there is need for haste!” 

Then the thing he was struggling with 
clutched at his throat. It had ceased to be 
a whiteman! It was a smelly mess of rags 
inside of which an oily body was twisting 
and writhing like a snake. With a ery of — 
anguish Palmer was awake. Something 
was choking his breath. The camel was 
on its feet now, plunging about in the sand, 
its body swaying against the sky above 
him as he fought for his life. Palmer had > 
strength now—the strength of a dozen 
men—forty thousand, he exulted—as his 
hand fastened on the clutching fingers and 
tore them loose. Something hot and sting- 
ing and wet was in his side. He seized it in 
his two hands, dragged it aloft, and brought 
it down with all his might on the black © 
object beneath him. As he fell back he was 
dimly conscious of the pounding of padded 
hoofs on the hard sand—then other sounds 
came to his ears—a volley of shots, a 


ry —— 

When the tally clerk came to his senses 
he was lying on a cot under an awning. 
Before him lay the wonderful beach and the 
sea, with the sun glinting on the crests of 
the waves. A boat was drawn up on the 
shore, and away off in the distance, out to 
sea, a curl of smoke wreathed about a little 
ship, rolling to the easy motion of the water. 
Something bound him about the middle, so 
that he could not move; but Palmer closed 
his eyes and sighed contentedly. 

“Forty thousand men!”’ he said in a half 
whisper. 

“Yes; forty thousand men!” repeated a 
familiar voice at his side. “They have all 
gone north, Palmer.” 

Colt, who had been sitting at the bed- 
head, moved forward. 

“Tn my old turban,”’ began Palmer, “you 
will find my calendar. Will you give it to 
Old Menges for me? Tell him I ran out of 
paper toward the end.” 

Colt chuckled. 

“You are going to give it to him your- | 
self,’ said he. “‘Fiddlesticks! Did a mangy 
camel thief, with a knife, think to kill a 
man that Menges and his whole crew 
couldn’t finish? Well, hardly!” 


One night, several weeks later, an under- 
secretary rose in response to an interpella- 
tion in the House of Commons and said: 

“The government at last feel themselves 
in a position to announce that the situation 
among the tribesmen of the —— Coast and 
the Mountains has so far cleared that 
an expeditionary force, held in this locality 
for an emergency, has been released for 
duty elsewhere. The passing of this shadow | 
speaks volumes for the colonial policy of 
the empire, which from time immemorial 
has aimed to foster,”’ and so on. 

That same night a ragamuffin who an- 
swered to the name of Ali Ghad in his ca- 
pacity as coolie on the East Indian wharf 
rang the bell at the home of the celebrated | 
physician, Doctor Menges, and seemed 
much perturbed at the information that 
that eminent scholar was absent—detained, 
in fact, in an alien-enemy concentration 
camp because of mere accident of birth. _ 

The ragged messenger, in horrible English, 
begged that a dog-eared calendar without 
leaves, which he tendered, be forwarded to. 
the physician. Though the calendar was 
without leaves, it contained a design ol 
pencil markings in one-two-three-four-cross 
form which seemed to strive for the effect 
of continuing the numeration of days uP 
to even date. The servants, taking therag- 
amuffin for a lunatic, accepted the thing 
gingerly and burned it in the grate. | 
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When the minister held a speciz service to pray f or rain,on ly one very ittle ‘girl brougt t her umbrella. 


We are like the rest of that congregation. We knew the rain was coming, but we didn’t expect it so soon. 


The extraordinary service which Kelly-Springfield Tires give made it inevitable that the demand would increase by leaps 
and bounds, but we thought we could increase facilities to keep pace with it. We couldn’t. 


Will you excuse us while we go home for our umbrella? Believe us, this is some shower. 


E regret that we underestimated the 
excellence of Kelly-Springfield Tires— 
or rather, we regret that we did not 


appreciate the extent of your appreciation of 
them. 


We nearly doubled our output in 1915. We 
plan an equal increase in 1916. We thought 
this would keep pace with the demand you 
would make upon us. 


You see Kelly-Springfield Tires are different 
from other tires. That is why they yield an 
extraordinary mileage. That is responsible for 
your big demand. 


They are hand-made tires and the miles 
are built into them—painstakingly and 
carefully as a machine cannot build them. 


Were it merely a matter of buying 
new factories—or even building new 
factories, we could keep pace with 
you. But itis more than that. It is 
necessary to train the hands which 
make them. Ordinary workmen will 


We have bought a factory. We are 
about to build another. We have been 
training workmen for a long time to 
be ready for the new factories. We 


are prepared for a big increase. And we will 


keep pace with future demands. 
But we must have time to catch up. 


Still it is not necessary that you should be 
disappointed when you need Kelly-Springfield 
Tires. But it is necessary that you should give 
us warning in advance, in order that you may 
not be disappointed. 


If you will simply anticipate your needs and 
let us know what you want a week or ten days 
in advance, you can have the tires when you 
need them. 


The present demand for Kelly-Springfield 
Tires rests upon service rendered. We pledge 
you that they will continue to deserve your con- 
fidence. We will never sacrifice quality to 
Increase production. 


You cannot get miles out of tires 
unless they are built in them. 


Machines will make tires quickly, 
but highly skilled hands are neces- 
sary to insure an even product which 
will yield invariably unequaled service. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Broadway and 57th St, New York 


Send ten cents for the new game ‘‘Going to Market’? 
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WHY A MILLION WOMEN USE 
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All the convenience modern science has devised for sys- or old, whether you live on a farm or in a city flat or house, 
tematizing kitchen work is in your kitchen when you have you'll find a Hoosier that is a wonderful helper—a design that 
a Hoosier Cabinet. exactly fits your space and needs at the price you want to pay. 

Domestic Science.experts have designed and located every Hoosiers sell at $12.75 to $50.50 according to design, 
Hoosier convenience exactly at your fingers’ ends. Skilled equipment and your location. The price includes freight. 
mechanics and inventors have perfected the many working You'll find nothing better at the price you pay. 
features. Nothing has been overlooked that could improve You can have a Hoosier at once and pay for it on our 
its convenience or add to your comfort. That’s why a mil- club terms of $1 per week—no need of waiting a day longer. 
lion women use and praise the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet And you get your money back unless you are delighted 
for the hours of time and miles of steps it saves them. with the Hoosier you select. 

No kitchen equipment compares with it. This removes the last reason for delay. Order your 


No matter how large or small your kitchen, whether new Hoosier now and save your time, money and strength. 


To Architects and Builders 


In thousands of houses and apartments now 
built every year, the kitchens are equipped 
with Hoosiers. Hoosier Cabinets can be 
moved easily and come all apart for cleaning. 
They are rapidly replacing unsanitary, old- 
fashioned, built-in cupboards. Hoosiers are 
far more convenient, have no dirt-catching 
cubby holes, take less space, cost less, and 
increase the value of the property. 


$12.75 to 
$50.50 


according to design, 
equipment and your 
location.  , 


Free Book i°"" 


tured here are described most of the 
new ways of saving kitchen work. 
In this book also are shown illustra- 
tions and diagrams of the kitchen of 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, author of 
“You and Your Kitchen.” Send your 
name and address and we'll mail 
you a complimentary copy, Free, 
postpaid. Write today while these 
books last. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO. 
162 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. 
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Hoosier’s many exclusive features won the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific 
xposition, San Francisco. 


Walle Ve 


Like the colorful phenomenon after which 
she was named, the Rainbow’s life was not 
long. She is supposed to have been lost off 
the Horn in 1848, while under the command 
of another master than Land. Still, she 
crowded into her short existence five suc- 
cessful voyages, or as many as the ordinary 
vessel was capable of making in a similar 
number of years. 

No sooner had the Rainbow proven her- 
self than Aspinwall & Howland commis- 
sioned Griffiths to design another clipper, 
the Sea Witch, for Bob Waterman, one of 
their captains who had been making their 
house flag famous by his driving perform- 
ances in an old flat-floored cotton wagon 
called Natchez. In the week of the Rain- 
bow’s launching Waterman sailed from the 
Island of Patoe, near Macao, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope thirty-nine days out, 
crossed the Line in the Atlantic on the sixty- 
first day, and took a pilot off Sandy Hook— 
13,955 miles, and seventy-eight days and six 
hours from his port of departure! The year 
following Waterman brought the Natchez 
home in eighty-one days. On neither occa- 
sion did Waterman know a contrary wind, 
but he was a driver par excellence, a grad- 
uate of the North Atlantic packet service, 
where sheets were padlocked and halyards 
racked to prevent faint hearts from short- 
ening sail when an officer’s back was turned. 
Andin view of such passages as the Natchez’, 
a vessel of accepted design, it may be 
readily understood why Griffiths in the be- 
ginning had met with such resentment and 
opposition. 

The launching of the Sea Witch was not 
the drab affair that of the Rainbow had 
been. The Rainbow had stirred New York’s 
pride and, as if to make amends, the city 
gave the second Griffiths clipper such a 
send-off as few merchant vessels had ever 
received in that or any other port. She 
was about one hundred tons larger than the 
Rainbow. Boasting a golden dragon for a 
figurehead, she cleared Sandy Hook on 
Christmas Eve, 1846, the tallest ship afloat. 
Under all sail she spread more canvas than 
a seventy-four-gun man-o’-war of thrice her 
tonnage. Though she did not equal the 
Rainbow’s passage out to China—she was 
one hundred and four days to Hong-Kong— 
she came back in eighty-one days; the next 
yearinseventy-eight days; againinseventy- 
seven; again in seventy-nine, and once 
from Java Head in seventy-three days. 
The passage of seventy-seven days from 
China to New York has yet to be beaten 
under sail. 

Meantime all the important China houses 
of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore had 
been compelled to adopt the Griffiths design 
in order to hold their own against New York 
in the tea trade. 

In all of these ports fleets of flyers were 
on the stocks when the announcement of 
the discovery of gold in California threw 
the country and the shipping world into a 

uror. 


Record Rates for Fast Ships 


The overland route to California was 
long and beset by the menaces of Indian 
warfare and the terrors of desert crossings. 
The Panama route was unknown. The 
shortest and safest, though the longest in 
mileage, lay round Cape Horn. And so to 
the tea clippers that could make their way 
to the West in the quickest possible time 
the droves of goldseekers turned. 

Then, as now, our protective laws seized 
this coast-to-coast trade—a deep-water 
voyage though it is—to American-built and 
American-owned vessels. Freights rose as 
high as a dollar and a half a cubic foot, or 
sixty dollars a ton of forty cubic feet. Who 
controlled a bottom capable of doubling 
Cape Stiff had a fortune in his grasp. A 
ship of a thousand tons, costing fifty thou- 
sand or sixty thousand dollars ready for 
sea, paid for herself and as much as 25 per 
cent in addition on the outward passage. 
Most of the important family fortunes that 
are household words in the Eastern cities 
of the United States were founded in that 
time. Railroading and manufacturing have 
eee them, but clipper ships started 

m. 

For every yard to-day on the Atlantic 
Coast there were thirty then. Builders 
speeded up until they were turning out 
ships of doubled and trebled size in from a 
quarter to half the time it had previously 
taken them. An instance of this speed in 
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construction is known to the writer in con- 
nection with the beginning of the firm of 
Glidden & Williams, whose flag was to rule 
long in the California trade. Glidden hap- 
pened to be in California at the time of the 
gold discovery, and, foreseeing the demand 
for transportation that would result, he 
hurried Hast overland, obtained financial 
backing from his friend Williams, and gave 
an order for the building of twoships. These 
vessels, which were to continue in service for 
more than a quarter of a century, were 
launched sixty days from the signing of the 
contract. Thirty days afterward they were 
both outward-bound with cargoes at forty 
dollars a ton. 

But hardly had the first clipper set sail 
for California when Great Britain, driven 
to desperation by her decadent andshrunken 
mercantile marine, threw overboard her 
ancient protective system, repealed her 
navigation laws and bade the world wel- 
come to do her carrying. The California 
clippers accepted the invitation, and British 
ships were to lie idle in the ports of the Far 
East, willing and anxious to take London 
and Liverpool charters at thirteen and four- 
teen dollars a ton of fifty cubic feet, while 
skysail-yard Yankees loaded and departed 
at forty dollars a ton of forty cubic feet, 
and received a premium of as much as five 
and six dollars a ton in addition. Britain’s 
new order of things permitted her merchants 
and owners to buy and build vessels wher- 
ever they pleased. But more about that in 
a moment. 


Queens of the Sea Trade 


The first flyer to be sent along the course 
of fifteen thousand miles between Sandy 
Hook and the Golden Gate was the Mem- 
non, of New York. She cut the time of the 
passage, which had previously taken from 
six to nine months, to one hundred and 
twenty days! 

This record was still warm when Griffiths’ 
Sea Witch galloped out in ninety-seven 
days! The Sea Witch was to shine but a 
little while. Flying Cloud, an East Boston 
ship and a creation of Donald McKay, the 
Rembrandt of American builders, seven 
months afterward eclipsed her star forever. 

On August 31, 1851, the Flying Cloud 
dashed through the Heads of San Francisco 
eighty-nine days out from New York! It 
is the sailing-ship record to this day, a 
second time equaled by herself, and a third 
time in1860 by the clipper Andrew Jackson. 

This entry appears in Flying Cloud’s log 
for July thirty-first: “‘ Distance run this day 
by observation three hundred and seventy- 
four miles. During squalls eighteen knots 
of line were not sufficient to measure the 
rate of speed.” 

Translated, that means an average of 
fifteen and six-seventeenths knots an hour 
for twenty-four hours. Not until 1874 was 
an ocean-going steamer to attain a fifteen- 
knot speed. For four consecutive days, 
earlier in that passage, this queen averaged 
thirteen and a half knots, and for twenty- 
six consecutive days nine and three-eighths 
knots. 

Wherever the terms of mile and knot are 
employed herein they are to be understood 
as meaning the sea measure of 6080 feet, 
not the statute mile of 5280 feet. 

Another Boston-built vessel to distinguish 
herself among the pioneers was the beauti- 
ful Surprise. By beating the Sea Witch’s 
time twenty-four hours she caused about 
twenty thousand dollarsin wagers to change 
pockets. From San Francisco the Surprise 
cut across the Pacific, loaded tea for London 
'at eight pounds a ton, and in less than eight 
months paid her owners a profit of fifty 
thousand dollars over and above her cost of 
construction and all expenses of operation. 

Before the Surprise reached England, 
however, the Oriental, belonging to the 
same New York house—A. A. Low & 
Brother—had created a sensation that was 
to determine history. The Oriental, a 
brand-new ship, was the first American 
vessel to land a cargo of tea in London 
after the repeal of the navigation laws. She 
had brought this cargo home in the then 
incredible time of ninety-seven days. She 
was the first out-and-out clipper London 
ever saw. Photographs of her were printed; 
she became the subject of newspaper lead- 
ers adjuring Britishers to take a lesson from 
her or prepare to forsake the sea. 

The government copied her lines while 
she lay in dry dock. Afterward the lines 
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of other Yankee flyers were taken off simi- 
larly, but the Oriental was the first inspi- 
ration of Britain’s builders, who, though 
they were to launch many beautiful cracks, 
never succeeded in producing one to vie 
with American champions. The fastest sail- 
ing vessels that Britain or any other foreign 
nation on earth ever owned were built in or 
purchased from the United States. 

The first British fruits of the Oriental’s 
inspiration were two tea clippers, Chrysolite 
and Stornoway. So keen was the national 
spirit of rivalry that when, on January 3, 
1852, the Illustrated London News pub- 
lished an article claiming that the Chryso- 
lite and Stornoway had beaten the little 
Memnon, an immediate challenge was the 
result. 

The American Navigation Club, of Bos- 
ton, throughits president, Daniel Carpenter 
Bacon, owner of the Gamecock, challenged 
“the shipbuilders of Great Britain to a ship 
race, with cargo on board, from a port in 
England to a port in China and back, for 
ten thousand pounds a side.”’ 

This challenge not having been taken 
up at the end of thirty days, the Navigation 
Club announced its willingness to increase 
the stake to twenty thousand pounds, or a 
higher sum if agreeable. 

This likewise failed to draw fire; but not 
long afterward Chrysolite and Stornoway, 
and a dark horse, the Challenger, got a 
drubbing that shut up their followers for a 
long time. The two formed part of the 
homeward tea fleet of 1852, which included 
the Americans, Witch of the Wave, of 
Salem, Challenge, Surprise, of New York, 
and Nightingale, of Boston, named in honor 
of Jenny Lind. 

Witch of the Wave, which got away from 
Canton at a most favorable period of the 
northeast monsoon, backed her maintop- 
sail for a pilot off Deal ninety days out. 

Stornoway, Challenger and Chrysolite, 
sailing with a diminished monsoon, arrived 
out in one hundred and nine, one hundred 
and thirteen and one hundred and six days 
respectively. 

Challenge, Surprise and Nightingale, sail- 
ing at practically the break-up of the mon- 
soon, made the passage in one hundred and 
five, one hundred and six and one hundred 
and ten days. 

The times speak for themselves. It was 
claimed for the Challenger that she cleared 
from Shanghai, and not Canton, thus add- 
ing to her mileage. But so did the Night- 
ingale and under less favorable conditions, 


. and beat her by three days. The Americans 


got eight pounds a ton that year, the highest 
freight ever paid for tea, and the English 
bought the Challenge. 


Speed the Spirit of the Hour 


The following season the Challenger, ar- 
riving out in one hundred and ten days, 
hoisted a broom to her foretruck, having 
beaten out Nightingale and John Bertram; 
but her triumph lasted only until she warped 


into dock. There lay the Architect, of | 


Baltimore, which had come home in one 
hundred and seven days. London had been 
drinking Architect’s tea for a week pre- 
viously and had already chartered her for 
the next year at an advance over the Eng- 
lish fleet of two pounds a ton. 

All this while no less a rivalry was going 
on in the California trade. Speed was the 
ruling spirit of the hour. No vessels cleared 
together or within a week of each other 
from the Golden Gate or the ports of New 
Yorkand Boston that were not the subject 
of racing wagers. Such ships as the Sov- 
ereign of the Seas, Westward Ho, Cleopatra, 
Radiant, Phantom, Whirlwind, Simoon, 
Winged Racers and Red Rover had been 
launched. 

The Sovereign of the Seas, another cf 
Donald McKay’s East Boston triumphs, 
was electrifying the nation with her per- 
formances. On her first passage out, after 
losing fore and main topmasts and foreyard 
off the Horn, a damage that took fourteen 
days to repair, she entered the Golden Gate 
one hundred and three days out from New 
York. Donald McKay’s brother, Lauchlan, 
commanded her. Returning home, she 
made history. Loading sperm oil at Hono- 
lulu, she sailed on February 13, 1853. 

From noon of March fifteenth to noon of 
the sixteenth she flung three hundred and 
ninety-six miles behind her; during the 
next twenty-four hours, three hundred and 


eleven; the next, four hundred and eleven; | 


How OLD was your 
hot water bottle 
when you bought it? 


Here is a point about rubber: If 
it’s pure rubber it stays good for 
years. But if it is filled with cheap 
rubber substitutes—the sort of rub- 
ber that must be used in a cheap Hot 
Water Bottle—it grows harder and 
more brittle every day. A cheap 
bottle that has been on a druggist’s 
shelf a year is not much good. 


Kantleek Hot Water Bottles are 
made of pure, over-weight, super- 
quality rubber. That is why they 
last for yearsand why 
we gladly guarantee 
them for two years 
from date of pur- 
chase. Moreover, 
Kantleeks don’t stay 
on a dealer’s shelves. 
They are in such de- 
mand that his only 
difficulty is to get 
them fast enough. 
Another big point: 
Kantleeks are not 
built up of cemented 
pieces—they are 
moulded. A Kantleek 
is literally one piece 
of rubber—the edges 
are as strong as the 
sides. 


A Gift 
your little girl 
will love 


We give you this per- 
fect doll’s water bottle if 
you will send us the name 
of two dealers who do not 
sell Kantleek goods, or 
the name of one dealer 
who does sell them. Or 
we will send it for 10c in 
stamps or coin. We will 
also send a lot of valu- 
able information about 
Kantleek Rubber Goods. 


Doll's 
Water Bottle 
Actual Size 


Seamless Rubber 
Company 


New Haven, Conn. 
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LARGE USERS PREFER 
WHITE TRUCKS 


IF one were to summarize the choice of 
truck owners the country over, the verdict 
could easily be foretold by the simple fact 
that twice as many Whites are bought 
every year, and at a higher purchase price, 
as trucks of any other make. 


THE big department stores, the great oil 
companies, the chief packing interests, the 
United States Government, own great 
fleets of White Trucks and add to them 
year after year. 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial § | Motor Vehicles in America 
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the next, three hundred and sixty—or at 
the rate of nearly fifteen and a half knots an 
hour for the four days. During the run of 
the eighteenth she averaged seventeen and 
one-eighth knots an hour, and beyond any 
doubt she must have logged at times twenty 
or more. And this record was to stand but 
a few months. 

The Sovereign arrived off Sandy Hook 
May 6, 1858, eighty-two days out from 
Honolulu. She sailed again on June eight- 
eenth for Liverpool, crossing from pier to 
anchorage in thirteen days, nineteen hours, 
and from the Banks of Newfoundland in 
five days, seventeen hours. In a week she 
outsailed by three hundred and twenty-five 
miles the Cunard steamer Canada, which 
left Boston on the day of her departure 
from New York. The Canada’s best day’s 
run for the passage was three hundred and 
six miles; the Sovereign’s, three hundred 
and forty-four. 

The Sovereign’s eighty-two days from 
Honolulu went down in a match race be- 
tween the Contest, of New York, and the 
Northern Light, of Boston. Theysailedfrom 
the Gate, twenty-one hundred miles farther 
from New York than the Hawaiian port. 
The Northern Light arrived off Boston 
Light in seventy-eight days and five hours; 
the Contest off Sandy Hook in eighty days. 
And while Boston was shouting itself hoarse 
in celebration of this victory over its rival 
city, the Comet, of New York, clipped two 
days off the Northern Light’s record. The 
Comet was another Yankee flyer that the 
English bought. They rechristened her the 
Fiery Star and made her an Australian 
passenger liner. 

And now gold had been discovered in 
Australia and American yards began build- 
ing for that trade. Donald McKay took 
the lead, beginning by selling to English 
owners the Sovereign of the Seas, which dur- 
ing the eleven months that he owned her 
earned him two hundred thousand dollars. 
The Lightning followed her, and on her 
maiden crossing from Boston to Liverpool 
made a run of four hundred and thirty-six 
miles in twenty-four hours—a steady aver- 
age of eighteen and one-sixth knots an 
hour, the longest day’s distance ever 
covered by a wind-propelled vessel in 
history. It was 1889 before an ocean-going 
steamer exceeded this day’s work. 

The Lightning, three years afterward, 
was to come within six miles of her own 
record when, as an Australian Black Ball 
liner, running her easting down, she made 
four hundred and thirty miles. 

Prominent among the lines striving for 
supremacy in the Australian trade were the 
White Star, the same that is plying across 


| the Atlantic to-day, and James Baines’ 


Black Ball Line. 

To meet the advantage gained by the 
Black Ball’s possession of the Sovereign of 
the Seas, the White Star chartered the 
American clippers, Chariot of Fame, Blue 
Jacket and Red Jacket. The Chariot of 
Fame, a McKay ship, went out to Mel- 
bourne from Liverpool in sixty-six days; 
the Blue Jacket, out in sixty-seven and 
home in eighty-nine. 


Donald McKay’s Ocean Flyers 


During the next two years the Donald 
McKay yards contributed such ships as the 
Lightning, the Champion of the Seas, the 
James Baines and Donald McKay, and 
the Japan and Commodore Perry to the 
Australian Black Ball fleet. All were record 
breakers, but the Lightning and James 
Baines were the most famous. The James 
Baines ran in twelve days and six hours 
from Boston Light to Rock Light, Liver- 
pool; the Donald McKay from Boston to 
Cape Clear, Ireland, in twelve days. 


On her first voyage from Liverpool to Mel-’ 


bourne the Lightning did no better than the 
Sovereign of the Seas—seventy-seven days; 
but on her return passage she hung up the 
record of sixty-three days, making a run of 
three thousand, seven hundred and twenty- 
two miles in ten consecutive days and doing 
four hundred and twelve miles for her best 
day’s work. On this voyage she carried five 
million dollars in gold and dust. 

The James Baines, sailing on December 
9, 1854, ran out on the same passage in 
sixty-three days, making a day’s run of 
four hundred and twenty miles. She came 
home in sixty-nine days, thus sailing round 
the globe in one hundred and thirty-two 


days. 
_ This is the highest authentic sailing-ship 
speed on record. 

Besides the ships mentioned, the British 
used in the Australian trade the American 
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cracks, Red Rover, Comet, Tornado, Sierra 
Nevada, Invincible, Belle of the Seg 
and North Wind. And while they were 
shuttling back and forth between England 
and the island continent the Mandarin 
Flying Scud, Nightingale, Whirlwind, Fly. 
ing Dutchman, Panama, Snow Squall and 
Ringleader were equaling their records in 
thetrade between New Y orkand Melbourne. 

It must be kept in mind that during all 
this brave, glorious period the clippers rep- 
resented but a small part of merchant ship- 
building, not only in this country but also 
in Great Britain. There were other trades, 
and profitable ones, wherein cargo-carrying 
capacity came before speed. Our shipping 
engaged in foreign commerce had increased 
from 943,307 tons in 1846 to 2,268,196 tons 
in 1857. And, though the evening of our 
greatness was on us, this total was to go on 
increasing up to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when our total tonnage—river, lake, 
coastwise and deep-water—amounted to 
5,299,175, and Britain’s, including her colo- 
nies and dependencies, to 5,710,968. Amer- 
ican deep-water tonnage alone amounted to 
2,642,628; and, besides participating in the 
business of the world, American ships were 
carrying 70 per cent of our exports and 65 
per cent of our imports. 


Glorious Days That are Gone 


The United States was the Mistress of the | 
Seas. Ship for ship—clipper or ordinary 
merchantman—the United States domi- | 
nated the commerce of the world; but as 
1857 was the evening of the clippers, so it 
was the afternoon of our merchant marine 
in foreign commerce. That year saw the 
withdrawal of the subsidies the United 
States had been paying for a decade to main- 
tain the starred flag on the North Atlantic 
in competition with Britain’s subsidized 
Cunarders. The day of iron had dawned 
and we were not prepared for it, either eco- 
nomically or politically. 
Still, it is not with steam that we are deal- 
ing, but with the ships of sail which moved | 
on their occasions by the grace of the earth’s 
free breezes and not a propeller’s thrust. 
Right up to the beginning of the war they 
kept their place in the eye of romance. It 
was in 1860 that the Andrew Jackson 
equaled the Flying Cloud’s eighty-nine-day 
passage to San Francisco. Bath launched 
the last American wooden sailing ship, 
the Aryan, in 1892. a 
But on the day Grant faced Lee at Appo- | 
mattox the night of American clipper ships | 
was already far advanced. The majority of 
them had passed by purchase to alien flags. 
The few that remained to us were to finish 
their lives for the most part in the coasting 
trade, like worn-out, broken-winded thor-. 
oughbreds that one sees at times in the 
shafts of a city milk wagon. Hist 
The writer remembers one, the Dashing 
Wave, as a lumber drogher on the Pacific 
Coast. Twenty years ago he saw a round 
shot cut out of her stern transom, where it 
had been implanted during the war by one 
of the Confederate commerce destroyers. 
But there was nothing in the Dashing 
Wave’s appearance then to suggest that she’ 
had ever possessed the fleetness to show her 
heels to an Alabama or Florida. Her back 
was hogged; her tall rig cut down to bring 
it within the handling power of ten men be-. 
fore the mast—a fourth of the crew she had 
been wont to carry in the days when she was 
young and romance really sailed the seas. 
John Willis Griffiths lived to become one 
of America’s foremost naval architects, and’ 
long enough to see the white-winged ships 
of his youth’s dreaming become no more 
than a memory among his fellow country-) 
men. He died in New York in his seventy- 
third year. Ancient Greece would have 
ranked such a genius with men like Archi- 
medes. Rome would have voted him riches. 
If he had been a Britisher Westminster 
Abbey would be his resting place and Eng- 
lish school children would know him. But 
he was an American, and he is forgotten save 
for a few lines in an occasional encyclopedia. 
Gone is the clipper, with her studding 
sails and skysails and moonsails and ring- 
tail spankers and Jamie Greens and jib-0- 
jibs; gone the tribe of peerless mariners 
that fretted the uttermost seas with her 
spurning keel. No more than a painted 
ship on a painted ocean remains of the great 
merchant marine they created. ie. 
Still, that painted ship is a challenge 10 
this hour of a helpless and on to remenbe 


merce—a challenge to a nation to remembe 
itssea heritage and resume the independence 
on the waters of the earth which it one 
risked its very existence to establish. 
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SE PSONSEATS 


Y OU men and young men who want the nght hat — spmited style, unmatched 


quality! The Spring Stetsons are ready! 
Here is one of the new styles, the PACEMAKER. Note the taper to the 
crown, the swing to the tipped-up brim, the harmony of the hat with the clothes 


men are wearing this season. 


For your other Spring Stetson there are many 
brisk styles in the Comfort Derby— an exclusive 
Stetson feature. Any Comfort Derby in your size 
fits easily to your head—no conforming or breaking in. 

In this day of scarcity in imported felting 
furs, it is important to note that our large 


reserve of high-grade furs enables us to 
maintain the Quality which men expect in a 
Stetson. 

The Stetson is never an ordinary hat—the only 
way to match the quality of a Stetson is with 
another Stetson. 


Stetson Hats are always shown by the leading hatters and haberdashers in every city. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ON THE OTHER HAN. 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


legislating until it was black in the face, 
a yet if always seemed to be the courts’ 
standing on the Constitution which gave 
civilization the heehaw. to8 

But, on the other hand, he said, it was 
the saner view to safeguard that valuable 
instrument—that grand old heritage left 
us by the foresight of our forefathers, who 
never saw a safety match, a freight train, 
a time clock, or a patent gaslighter, but 
had covered all the leaks, holes, chances, 
possibilities, tire troubles and blow-outs of 
eternity. He deplored the disrespect folks 
had for the law and precedents, and he crit- 
icized those jack-in-the-box upstarts who 
tried to show that the law was unsatisfac- 
tory in results, when any competent lawyer 
knew well enough that it was not the result 
but how you arrive at it that counts. And 
he ended up where he had started—at the 
Constitution, the protector of the weak 
against the strong. 

Of course everybody could see he was 
right and shook his hand, for he was on the 
side of caution and safety; and the address 
was printed in the Daily Pilot. And Black- 
well, later on, got admiring letters from 
some big manufacturers’ association and 
from two Eastern senators and two en- 
dowed presidents of colleges, and all was 
hunky-dory! ie 

That is—it would have been if it hadn’t 
been for Peter Jamieson. 

It wasn’t many days after the big speech 
when I went out about dusk one night to 
look over a piece of real estate up near the 
Thornton Gray place. The sun was setting 
over in Iowa, across the river, and I saw 
somebody sitting on the fence as still as a 
man cut out of black cardboard and stuck 
up against the pink light. When I went 
over the orchard grass, closer, I saw it was 
the Jamieson boy staring out across the 
water as though his heart would break. 

“T reckon I know what’s the matter, 
Pete,” said I. 

He pulled up his white flannel trousers 

at the knees; and, being a friend to me as 
ne as young fellers are to old ones, he 
said: 
“Tt’s serious, all right! Dad and I have 
had a row. It was about Lucy. And 
Luey’s had one in her family. Everything 
is busted wide open for us, Mr. Holland. 
And I’ve been tracing it all down and it 
comes to this fossil, Blackwell. Dad eats 
out of his hand. All Lucy’s trouble and 
mine come from that old Jabberwock. The 
only thing in the world I ever learned from 
him is how to beasage. All you have to do 
is to say nothing until there is a demand for 
noise and then be against everything.” 

“I have a notion you’re right, son,” 
said I, 

“By the way, what’s the source of in- 
come of the old nozzle?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said I. “He had a roll 
of bills when he come here big enough to 
stuff a feather pillow. And he’s been peel- 
ing off it ever since.” 

“Never has any letters?’’ asked Peter. 

“None before he made the speech on the 
Constitution.” 

“And no baggage?” 

“Not any that he hasn’t bought in Bod- 
bank,” 


_ “Huh!” said the Jamieson boy, jump- 
ing off the fence. “I’m going to do some de- 
tective work. You say when he came, ’way 
back in the early summer, it was on the 
four-fifty train? I believe I’ll start by ask- 
Ing the conductor where he got on.” 


All that next week I saw Lucy come 
downtown alone, and her eyes looked as 
though she had been crying. I suppose love 
must seem kind of important to young folks 
when it’s put before °em—just the way a 
lot of things you don’t want look necessary 
when you see ’em in a mail-order catalogue. 
And finally one day I stopped her and said: 

: Where’s Peter?”’ 

Gone out of town, Mr. Holland,” said 
she. “I know he had a talk with you, be- 
cause he told me; but he wouldn’t say where 
he was going. And I’m worried. He’s been 
acting so mysterious.” 

“ How is it mysterious?” I asked. 

Why, he bought a camera, and when 
Mr. Blackwell was not looking he took a 
picture of him. What does he want of a pic- 
ture of Blackwell? That man was the cause 
of os Poubles 

ow’s that? He kin 
together,” said I. soap 


ucy just turned red and walked along. 


Maybe it was four days after that when 
we had the last act of the play right here 
under the Phoenix portico. 

It was nearly five o’clock and I had heard 
the four-fifty whistle at Riggs’ Crossing 
and pull into the station, and puff and sigh 
like something all out of breath and suffer- 
ing from the heat. And then, about ten 
minutes later, Blackwell, who was sitting 
out front, and I heard Nafe Bannon’s old 
hack rattling up the hill from the Levee, 
and we saw the head of Nafe’s Jessie mare 
rise over the slant of ground, and on it was 
the same old horse’s straw hat, with a grape 
leaf underneath it to keep the old girl’s 
head cool. Poor old hoss! She’s gone now! 

So Nafe drove up to the Phcenix door; 
and Blackwell and I, scowling to keep the 
sun out of our eyes, saw that there was a 
heavy load in Nafe’s old hack, so the springs 
of it were all pressed down flat. 

I saw there were four men in the old she- 
bang; then the door opened and I saw the 
four men were young Peter Jamieson, all 
covered with travel dust and cinders; and 
Mackie Moulton, the chief of police of Bod- 
bank, smoking a Bodbank Guard cigar; and 
one of the special officers from the Levee; 
and a stranger with a gray mustache and a 
handbag. 

This last feller got out and looked round 
and said: ‘‘ Where is he?” 

The moment he said it Peter walked up 
to Blackwell and said: 

“Mr. Blackwell, you remember me. I 
am Peter Jamieson. You told everybody 
that I ought not to be married, and now I 
wish you’d tell me why.” 

Blackwell picked up his book and his 
cane, and stood up like a figure in a hall of 
statuary—thick in the middle and tapering 
at both ends. 

“Yes, sir; I’ll tell you why,’ said Black- 
well, ‘The institution of marriage is one 
of the greatest usefulness. Much is to be 
said in favor of marriage; but, on the other 
hand, the majority of marriages are not 
ideal. These tend to bring the institution 
of marriage into contempt. Therefore, sir, 
I said that you and the young woman with 
the golden hair, having by the laws of aver- 
ages more than an even chance to bring 
discredit on an old and worthy institution, 
must not marry.” 

Peter laughed. 

“On that theory you would always ad- 
vise against all marriages?” said Peter. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Blackwell, puffing out his 
cheek, 

“Look out! Look out!” yelled the man 
with the hand bag. 

But it was too late. Peter said: 

“Then, if there were no marriages the in- 
stitution would be destroyed, wouldn’t it?”’ 

Blackwell began to gurgle in the baek of 
his throat. He grew purple in the face. He 
showed his teeth—the maddest man I ever 
saw. Then he made a leap at young Peter. 

Right away all four of the men jumped 
on him—and you never saw such a struggle. 
It was all they could do to hold him down 
and put the handcuffs on him. They fought 
and twisted and turned, while the flies 
buzzed round and the dust flew. The book 
flew out of Blackwell’shand. Hiscanerolled 
into thegutter. Hats were going every which 
way. But finally they pulled and pushed 
Blackwell into Nafe’s hack, where he lay on 
the floor like a trussed pig. 

“That’s the man, all right!” said the 
stranger to our chief of police. 

““Who does he think he is?”’ asked Moul- 


on. 

““Ask him,” the other said with a grin. 

“Who are you?” asked Peter. 

Old Blackwell turned his face round; 
and in a deep, hollow voice, like the sound 
of the inside of a mausoleum, he said: 

“‘T am the Hallowed Past!” 

“‘T thought you were Poet Homer,” said 
the stranger. 

““That was last year,” said Blackwell. 

“Look here, Peter,’”’ I said, ‘‘what’s the 
answer to all this?” 

“Simple,” said Peter—‘‘escaped from 
the asylum in Winchendon, Indiana. I'll 
come back in a minute and tell you all 
about it.” 

So Nafe’s hack rattled down the hill 
again toward the station with three men 
sitting on Blackwell’s chest. 

As for me I walked over and picked up 
the book. Blackwell had dropped it in the 
scuffle. It was Mrs. Mary Louise Covell’s 
Cookbook. 

“T’ll save this for Lucy,” said I. 
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ARROW COLLARS 


HAVE THE DOMESTIC SATIN 
LAUNDRY FINISH THAT IS 
THE OUAL TY. MARK OF THE 
PGE RASCRICE De COLLAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY tCO: 


“THE GOTHIC” 
AN ARROW 
HIT 2 for 25 cents 


ipa ore eae Sh ft 


Tile Red and Copper Green, is 
permanently weatherproof; it is 
fire-resisting and is not affected by 
intensive heat or extreme cold. 
RU-BER-OID Shingles (Gray and 
Red) cannot curl or split. They 
are easily laid and are most at- 
tractive in appearance. 

Your dealer can get the genuine 
RU-BER-OID for you. Beware of 
more than 300 imitations. See 


that every roll you buy bears our 
trade mark. Look for the “‘Ru- 
ber-oid Man.’’ 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


LZ SESS 


Inc, MAKERS 


ANN 


More Years 


Per Dollar { 
is what you require in a roof. Cheap 
roofings are cheap because they are 
made of cheap materials. Pay a little 
more at first. Buy RU-BER-OID and 
forget that you have a roof. N 

T Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY, 

“ROOFING. 
COSTS MORE - WEARS LONGER 
has proven its long-wearing qualities 
in hundreds of cases by giving over 
20 years’ service without repairs. No 
other prepared roofing has this record Z 


Free Building Books 


If you are going to build 
or roof a barn, home, bun- 
galow, poultry house, 
garage or factory, the infor- 
mation contained in these 
books is valuable to you. 


Mail the coupon today. 


. 
Y 
s Ls 
A 4 
Yuan naan ace ALD 


| 


"| Building Book Coupon 


I THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 

1 568 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Send samples of RU-BER-OID and books oppo- 

1 site which I mark X. I intend to roofa___——_ 


I Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 
1 Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
| Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 
N __| Artistic Roofs 
If a dealer, check here Ly 
q Name_ — 
q Address__ 
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Royal and Titled Owners 
of Knight Motored Cars 


His Majesty King George V. of Eng- 
land and Emperor of India 

Her Majesty Queen Mary 

Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 

His Majesty Wilhelm, Emperor (Kaiser) 
of the Germans and King of Prus- 
sia 

His Majesty Nicholas, Emperor (Czar) 
of all the Russias 

His Majesty King Gustave V. of 
Sweden 

The Empress Dowager of Russia 

His Majesty the Emperor (Mikado) 
of Japan 

His Majesty Alfonso, King of Spain 

His Majesty Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians 

His Majesty King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia 

His Majesty Constantinos, King of the 
Hellenes 

His Majesty Haakon, King of Norway 

The Maharajah of Kapathala 

The Rajah of Barwani 

Latafut Allay Koar Mohamed Khan 

The Duchess of Bedford 

The Duke of Portland 

The Duke of Calabria (Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bourbon) 

Le Duc de Leuchtenberg 

The Duke of Medinacede 

The Duke of Saragossa 

Prince Antunni 

Prince de Broglie 

Prince de Chimay 

Prince Colonna 

Prince Hotchoubey 

Prince Konsakine 

Prince Lobkovitz 

Prince Murat 

Prince Obelensky 

Princess Tenicheff 

Le Duc Louis de Decazes 

Prince Constantin Bellosselsky-Belo- 
zersky 

Princess Serge Bellosselsky-Belozersky 

Prince Christian Kraftzu-Hohenlohe 
Cerringen 

Prince C. Czartorski 

Prince Alexandre Murat 

Prince Albert of Thurn and Taxis 

The Marquess of Salisbury 

The Marquess of Bath 

The Marquess of Anglesey 

The Marquess of Graham 

Le Marquis de Fayat 

Le Marquis de Polignac 

Le Marquis de Toulongeon 

Le Marquis de Villabar 

The Earl of Derby 

Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox 

The Earl of Mar and Kellie 

The Earl of Craven 

The Earl of Lonsdale 

The Earl of Dunraven 

The Earl of Ferrers 

The Earl of Clarendon 

The Earl of Cairns 

The Earl of Londesborough 

The Earl of Ancestar 

The Countess of Craven 

Countess Schlick Hohenlohe 

Count Ballestrem 

Count de Bergeyck 

Le Comte de Biagioni 

The Comte de Bousies 

Count van der Burcht 

La Comtesse Cheremeteff 
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In Europe Knight Motored Cars Cost $4000 to $8000 


In Europe, virtually none but Royalty, the Nobility and 
the extremely wealthy own automobiles. 


Their selection of a car for personal use naturally is 
governed entirely by the distinction the car has attained on 
its performance record, 


So European motor car builders have gone to the utmost 
extremes to determine which type of motor will actually 
give the quietest, smoothest, longest, most constant service. 


Their tests have been exhaustive and thorough to the 
last degree and their conclusion that the equal of the Knight- 


February 26, 1916 


type motor does not yet exist is almost universally 


accepted as final. 
Without exception the leading European-built 
motor cars have Knight-type motors. 


The Daimler of England, the Panhard of a 
Mercedes of Germany and the Minerva of Belg 
Knight motored cars. 


Royalty and Nobility own these cars to the 
practically, of all other types. 


And for their Knight motored cars they pay ° 
to $8000. 


The Willys-Ove 
ee 
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Royal and Titled Owners 
of Knight Motored Cars 


His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales 

His Royal Highness the Prince George 
of Greece 

His Majesty King William II. of 
Wurtemburg 

His Royal Highness the Ameer of 
Afghanistan 

Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess 
of Sweden 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught 

His Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
Cyrilla 

Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess Vladimir 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur of 
Connaught 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 
Battenberg 

His Highness Ernst Duke of Altenberg 

His Highness Henry XXVI., Reigning 
Prince of Reuss 

His Highness Adolphus, Reigning 
Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe 

Le Baron d’Eepvelde 

Le Baron della Faille d’Huysse 

Baron Giunte 

Baron Gremer 

Baron von Heldorf 

Baron von Heldreich 

Baron Herry 

Baronne Van den Hove 

Baron von Knorring (Private Coun- 
cillor) 

Le Baron de Neuflize 

Baron Pecksteen 

Baron Rothschild 

Le Baron de Rotsaert 

Le Baron de Selys 

Baron von Wulf 

Baron van Zuylen 

Baron Evan Weldern Bengers 

Baron C. de Borrekens 

Baron B. de Borrekens 

Le Baron Pierre de Caters 

Baron P. de Crawhez 

Baron V. Geomen 

Le Baron Odon de Giey 

Baron Karl de Moffart 

Baron Leon de Moffart 

Le Baron A. de Neuflize 

Baron Camille von Beck Peccoz 

Le Baron R. de Pierrebourg 

Baron A. von Ringhoffer 

Baron F. von Ringhoffer 

Baron Max von Schmadel 

Baron Rudolph von Simolin 

Baron Rudolph von Skrbensky 

Captain the Honourable Charles Fitz- 
william 

The Honourable Lancelot Lowther 

The Right Honourable Sir Horace 
Plunkett 

The Right Honourable Sir Ernest 
Cassell 

The Right Honourable Lord Justice 
Cherry 

The Honourable W. F: D. Smith 

Captain the Honourable G. B. Port- 
man 

The Honourable Evelyn H. Ellis 

Lieutenant General the Honourable 

_ Sir Somerset G. Calthorpe 

Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable 
Henry Cubitt 

Lady Hay 

Sir George Whichcote Baronet 
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Here is a Car Equally Efficient For But $1125 


Your pride of ownership instantly responds to and increases steadily in power, smoothness and all around : 
the charm of the noiseless motor of a well built performance. E 
Knight motored car. Because of our enormous output we are able to price the = 
There is a delightful thrill in the smoothness efficiency equal of the best foreign Knight motored cars at ie 
h the motor “picks up’’ without any disconcerting $1095 for the roadster, $1125 for the touring car, $1500 for 
’—without the slightest hesitation or vibration. the coupé and $1750 for the limousine. 


he truly remarkable superiority of the sleeve-valve 


; Without hesitation we recommend the purchase of these 
in the fact that— 


cars for the greater all around efficiency of the motor and its 


gh all other motors soon begin to grow noisy and much longer term of usefulness. 


wer an 266 — é 
d smoothness The Overland dealer will show you these cars and 


leeve-valve motor grows steadily quieter with use, demonstrate them. 


ny, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model XX—One of our many standard delivery bodies for Ford 
chassis 


HIGHLAND COMMERCIAL BODIES 
ARE BETTER BODIES 


We have specialized for years on standard bodies for 
commercial motor vehicles. Today, there’s a Highland 
body for every business—and it represents the maxi- 
mum of fitness, style, efficiency and sturdiness. 

We make a special line of delivery bodies for the 
Ford chassis. Thousands of them are in use. 

nd many of the largest makers of heavy-duty trucks 
come to us for bodies to satisfy the needs of their most 
exacting customers. 

Look for our trade mark—the Highlander 

It means satisfaction, style and service in your delivery body. 
For these are built right into the built-on-honor Highland. 

Free Booklet —““Body Blows” 
2 Write for your copy today. It is full of facts you ought to 
now. 


The Highland Body Manufacturing Company 
200 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEALERS—We have an interesting and profitable proposition 
for dealers in towns where we are not now represented. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
305 Main St, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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She laughed. The cloud passed from her 
brow. She was of a forgiving nature. 

“And now your wicked Anjou blood 
speaks out, eh?” j 

She drew her ankle in coquettishly. She 
put a fresh cigarette in her long amber 
tube. Their third cup of tea was so exhil- 
arating that they could not bear to part. 

“We've made a day of it,” said he; 
“well, then ——” " 

“Well, then, let’s make a night of it!” 
she cried. 

“Yes!” hesaid. ‘I’ll dress at my aunt’s, 
and J’ll call for you at your hotel in time 
for dinner.” 

“Bight o’clock?” 

“Yes; eight, or a little earlier.” 

Reclining in her long, low car, Agatha, 
wrapped in furs, took leave of him gayly. 
He pressed her hand, blinking in the fierce 
white light of her great lamps, and she 
glided swiftly away. 

Ruthven, stumbling a little, groped back 
through the darkness to the hotel to await 
the countess. He drove home with the 
countess in the old and shabby Falicon 
barouche. 

“Tt’s a wonder you don’t get a motor, 
Aunt Anne,” he said. 

“A carriage,” she answered grandly, ‘‘is 
more in our tradition.”” Though fat and 
old and poor, she also had a certain morgue. 
‘“A carriage is cheaper, too,’”’ she added. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s cheaper,’”’ he agreed. 

“But you,’ she said, “won’t have to 
watch your pennies after to-morrow.”’ The 
fat old woman pressed his hand and peered 
at him through the darkness with a gay 
tenderness that was elephantine yet sin- 
cere. “Lucky boy!” she whispered. 

“‘But suppose Patricia turns me down.” 

“There’s little fear of that—after all she 
has said.” 

Sitting very erect beside his aunt in the 
lumbering barouche, he looked straight out 
into the darkness with a frown. 

“T almost wish she would turn me down,” 
he muttered. 

“Why,” said his aunt, in a hurt, startled 
voice, “why, Francklyn!”’ 

He gave a nasty laugh, then relapsed 
into silence. The carriage lumbered down 
the dark boulevard to the slow trot of the 
fat old horses. The fat old coachman’s 
back was bent; his head drooped forward; 
he seemed to be asleep. 

“Why, Francklyn, I thought you were 
wrapped up in your diplomatic future!” 
said the Countess de la Tour de Falicon 
in a strange, dreary voice. 


““Then’’—there was relief in her voice 
now—‘“‘then you couldn’t do better than 
marry Patricia, could you, dear? Of 
course, if you were like other young men, 
I’d oppose such a marriage—I’d oppose it 
for both your sakes as heartily as I pushed 
it. For Patricia de Craye is a jealous and 
exacting woman. Like all rich American 
wives, she’ll make her husband toe the 
mark. But you'll suit her. You’ll more 
than suit her. Absorbed in your work, you 
were never onetorun after the girls. You’ve 
always been, in fact, a woman hater.” 

“Yes, a woman hater! Yes, oh, yes, of 
course, a woman hater!’’ And he gave 
that loud, nasty, grating laugh again. 

His aunt started. “I wish you wouldn’t 
laugh that way.” 

“But,” he said—and he laughed that 
way again—‘‘but it’s so funny to be marry- 
ing a grandmother, isn’t it? I suppose 
Peter de Craye and his wife will call me 
father. But will their little girls call me 
grandfather?” 

“Those things will arrange themselves,” 
said his aunt in soothing tones. ‘‘ You 
lunch with Patricia to-morrow, and to- 
morrow evening Senator Corcoran dines 
with us. Think of that. There may yet 
be another Ruthven secretary of state.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ he said, in a low voice. ‘Yes; 
secretary of state; that was my ambition.” 
Then he laughed again. “But it’s funny 
all the same, at my age, to be a grand- 
father.” 

“That pretty girl you just left,” said his 
aunt, “has put you out a little. But 
beauty, remember, is only skin deep.” 


“T don’t know about that,”’ he answered. 


“Perhaps young minds are just as much 
the noblest and fairest as young bodies are 
the noblest and fairest.”” He hesitated, 
then—‘“‘ How,” he asked bitterly, “‘oh, how 
could you and Patricia arrange such a 
marriage as this?” 
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Passion,” his aunt said gravely—her 
own tragic union had been passionate— 
“passion doesn’t make the happiest 
marriages.” 

“Tt does,” said he. 

“Tf it lasted,’’ she mused. 

“Tt does,” said the unfortunate young 
man. 

His aunt sighed. The horses jogged on 
through the darkness; the coachman 
drooped and nodded; and at last the big, 
shabby carriage drew up at the big, shabby 
villa, and a valet de chambre in a blue apron 
and enormous felt slippers threw open the 
nail-studded door with a flourish. 

“Jules,” said the countess sternly, 
“haven’t you made your toilet yet?” 

Jules, the valet de chambre, gave an indig- 
nant start. He was unshaven, his hair was 
unbrushed, he wore no collar, and all the 
dust he had stirred up in a long career of 
housecleaning seemed to be ground into his 
stale and gritty person. Nevertheless he 
anaesy proudly, his head flung proudly 

ack: 

“No, madame la comtesse; I have not 
had time to make my toilet yet. The staff 
of servants is so small here that I am always 
overworked.” 

“That will do, Jules,” said Madame de 
Falicon. : 

Jules turned to go, but one of his huge 
slippers fell off. With a grunt of mortifi- 
cation he halted, stooped, and drew the 
slipper on again hurriedly, his mistress 
watching him with a disdainful smile. 
Then, when he had shuffled away at last, 
she said: 

“It’s impossible to get a decent man- 
servant unless you’re rich. These seventy- 
franc-a-month wretches are worse than 
useless.” 

“Ts that all a man-servant gets over 
here—seventy francs, fourteen dollars, a 
month?” 

“Tsn’t it enough for such riff-raff?”’ 

Ruthven sighed his assent. Then he 
mounted to his big, shabby, cold room to 
dress. While dressing, he rang again and 
again for Jules. He wanted Jules to light 
a fire and put the buttons in his evening 
shirt. But Jules had gone back to his warm 
cot, his Paul Bourget, and his yellow packet 
of cigarettes, and he did not propose to 
stir till dinnertime. 

Ruthven, shivering in his cold room’s 
yellow gaslight, tried with numbed fingers 
to push a stud that was too big through a 
buttonhole that was toosmall. Hang! The 
shirt bosom was as stiff as iron. The stud 
would not enter. His raw, cold finger tips 
smarted, his teeth chattered, and he thought 
enviously of the army of tall, efficient men- 
servants falling over one another in old 
Patricia de Craye’s well-lighted and well- 
heated chateau. A pleasant thought. Only 
it brought with it thoughts of old Patricia 
herself. He saw Patricia’s face. And there- 
after Patricia’s face would not leave him. 
All the way to Monte Carlo on the train it 
haunted him. He could not escape—he 
would never escape—those brown waves of 
dry, dead hair, the sagging cheeks coated 
with powder, the sunken mouth’s scarlet 
slit, the loose pouch beneath the chin, and 
the decrepit figure in its gay, girlish dress. 

“But to-night, at least, is mine!” he 
mused, as he entered Agatha’s hotel. 

She awaited him in a corner of the hall 
beside a small orange tree glittering with 
golden fruit. Her maid at his approach re- 
tired discreetly. The young girl, tall and 
slim in her white gown, rose from a huge 
armchair, and, as she advanced timidly, it 
seemed to Ruthven that happiness itself 
advanced, that Paradise opened, and all 
the birds of Paradise sang round him in the 
shining and perfumed air. 

“ like you best without, that wig,” he 
said. 

And his happy eyes dwelt on the bright 


hair rippling back from her warm brow... 


Her happy eyes dwelt on his lean, distin- 
guished elegance as she answered: 

“And I like you best in your evening 
clothes. They make you look'so sunburnt.” 

They went in to dinner at once. There 
were, for a wonder, prices on the menu. 
Ruthven, after assuring himself by means 
of a rapid arithmetical calculation that he 
stood in no possible danger of exceeding his 
quarter’s income, ordered only the rarest 
dishes. The meal began with fresh Astra- 
khan caviar—black globules, as big almost 
as peas, which melted on the tongue deli- 
ciously. 
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“T’m very happy to-night, Agatha,” he 
said, in a sad voice. His sad gaze, across 
the little white table with its flowers and 
pink-shaded lights, dwelt on her beauty. 
Her décolleté gown revealed all the trans- 
lucent loveliness of her arms and neck and 
shoulders. But he would hardly have be- 
lieved her so robust. In the molding of her 
shoulders there was something heroie and 
antique. And above her shoulders’ awe- 
inspiring splendor the face, brilliant and 
slim and flushed, was young—adorably 
young—young as a child’s face. 

“I’m very happy,” he sighed, “and hap- 
piness is rather a rarity with me.” 

She looked up from her plate with sym- 
pathy, though not with surprise. It was 
odd, but she nearly always affected men 
like this, so that first they bragged their 
heads off, and then afterward, when her 
spell reached its climax, they groaned out 
their life’s sad story, all their humiliations, 
disappointments, failures. 

“But I thought you were very success- 
ful,”’ she said gently. 

“Oh, successful ——’ 

“Why, yes. That ministry to Ath- 
ens A 

He winced as from a twinge of neuralgia. 

“Listen, Agatha. Do you want to heara 
hard luck story?” | 

She nodded pensively. a 

Then Ruthven, eating and drinking with 
good appetite, began. His, he said, was no 
mean ambition. From boyhood he had 
desired to be a diplomat, a real diplomat, 
a diplomat like Prince von Biilow or Sir | 
Edward Grey. There would be no shirt- | 
sleeve methods in his diplomacy. In him 
America would at last put forth a diplo- | 
mat of Old World type. ; 

How he had worked at Harvard! He had. 
been president of his class two years run- 
ning. He had belonged to Nu Gamma. 
(Nu Gamma—N. G.—is the only decent 
Greek letter society:) He had played end ’ 
on his class team, though it had nearly 
killed him, for his frail form was in those | 
days quite unfit for football; and he had 
graduated magna cum laude, though the 
dreadful grind had given him a slight dose 
of brain fever, for he was, unhappily, and 
always would be, rather slow in the uptake. 

‘No, Agatha,” he said, ‘‘I’m no genius.” 
He looked up from his plate and shook his. 
head sadly at her. His morgue was quite 
gone. His eyeglass hung neglected on his. 
white waistcoat. ‘‘What little I achieve 
I have to work for—hard—damn hard,” 
he said in humble tones. i 

On his graduation he obtained his first 
appointment in the diplomatic service— 
second secretary, at a salary of six hundred 
dollars, to the Rumanian embassy. He 
did well in Bukharest. He mastered lan- 
guages, customs, court scandals and state 
secrets. And slowly, slowly, he rose. Yes, 
despite his poverty, he rose, making up for 
his poverty perhaps by his extraordina- 
rily careful labor, his reliability and his 
elegance—for elegance counts in the diplo- 
matic world. ~ 

“Many a millionaire ambassador I’ve 
coached,” he said. “Those fellows do 
everything wrong. They stroke their cheek 
while conversing with royalty, or else they 
stand with their hands in their pockets, 
They go in for foot ease—soft kid boots, 
congress gaiters, and elastic sides. They 
never learn what to wear. Why, they 
wouldn’t learn in a lifetime that here or 
the Riviera it’s a crime to wear a tail-coat 
They’d be sure to turn up at the Var races 
in frock and topper—and needing a shave, 
he added, with a bitter smile. 

He nodded in scorn over the memory 0: 
his millionaire pupils, dismissing them witl 
aphrase. ‘“Shirtsleeve diplomats,” he said 

Then he described his one decent ap 
pointment, his appointment to Haiti, ‘ 
sheer piece of luck, due to the murder 0 
Lanigan. And he hadn’t finished pinching 
himself in Haiti to see if he was dreamin; 
when the other side came back into powe 
again, and he was laid on the shelf. 

Laid on the shelf! = | 

A year on es 


> 


| 


That was a year ago. 
shelf. And during that year he had move 
heaven and earth for another appointment 
In vain. He was poor, they told him 
Despite his training, despite his birth, ther 
was no opening for a poor diplomat. Th 
best they could give him was a consulship 
the consulship to Nice. He, a Ruthven, 0! — 
fered a miserable plebeian Nice consulship 


It was an insult. 
| 
e | 
a 


“A consul,” he explained to her, ‘“‘is 
nothing at all, you know. y, a consul 
has no more social standing than a police- 

” 


n. 
she nodded thoughtfully, her elbows on 
the table, and she glanced thoughtfully at 
the sunburnt and elegant young man. He 
sat in a downcast attitude, his chin sunk 
on his shirt bosom. He was rather a snob, 
no doubt. He attached a truly ludicrous 
importance to such trifles as high birth, 
daily shaving and smart dress. Yet, snob 
or not, she felt very sorry for him. She 
looked up to him again, too. Why did she 
look up to him? She looked up to him on 
account of his thirteen years’ hard work 
that had all ended in failure. Poor fellow! 
To have failed after such hard work! At 
his age to be laid on the shelf! She looked 
up to him, too, on account of his sincere 
ambition. It was not a very noble am- 
bition, the ambition to be a big diplomat; 
it was, perhaps, even foolish; but weren’t 
most men’s ambitions foolish? She knew 
one fine old veteran who had been working 
sixteen hours a day for twenty years in the 
ambition to monopolize all the various 
machines for sewing shoes. There was 
another splendid chap, a neighbor, who had 
lied of overwork in the ambition, a life- 
ong one, to corner some sort of food. Yes, 
ambition for ambition, Ruthven’s was quite 
us good as the average, and Agatha felt 
n her young heart the glow of a tender and 
maternal pride as she regarded him. He 
was sincere, he was industrious, he was 
lown; and she would be glad, glad, of the 
whance to help him up. Besides, he was 
0 distinguished looking! It is better, of 
ourse, to be distinguished looking than 
nerely handsome. Ruthven looked like a 
vicked young Roman emperor or grand 
luke. And yet, best of all, he was not 
eally wicked in the least. But how he had 
ibbed at luncheon, to be sure! She must 
nake him pay for that. 

The coffee was brought on. Ruthven 
ighed, he leaned back in his chair, and 
hrough the fragrant wreaths from his long 
lack cigar he regarded the young girl 
nournfully and dreamily, his eyes almost 
losed. How beautiful she was! Her face’s 
eauty, delicate and childlike, gave him a 
‘ind of fatherly feeling, the feeling of a 
rotector. But—and the contrast was pi- 
juant—but the beauty of her arms and neck 
nd shoulders, their dazzling loveliness, 
heir heroic, their antique mold, filled him 
vith awe, evoking in his mind visions of 
lim, vast forests, moonlit vales, and mystic 
nountain caverns—visions of those august, 
till and solitary places wherein pagan 
oddesses met their mortal lovers. For 
\gatha in her décolleté gown was a pagan 
‘oddess —— 
oe your luck has turned now, hasn’t 


He started. Reluctantly, with a great 
ffort, he came back with her from those 
nystic mountain caverns. 

“What?” he said. 

“Your luck has turned now. The 
unistry to Athens ——” 

He shuddered. “Don’t speak of it,’’ he 
aid hurriedly. 

“ But — _ - 93 

“No, no! Don’t speak of it!” 

She thought he was properly ashamed of 
he lies he had told her, and therefore she 
ook pity on his confusion. He, for his 
art, his chin sunk on his shirt bosom again, 
emembered that he was letting himself go, 

at to-morrow he entered into lifelong 
ondage, that he had only a few hours 
ft—there was no more time to waste— 
nd yet —— 

And yet, beautiful as Agatha was, he 
‘It no desire to clasp her in his arms, no 
esire to kiss her. It seemed—hang it—it 
emed to be her soul rather than her body 
hich attracted him. Her soul! The soul 
f a girl like her! What a fool he was! It 
lust be true that woman haters were the 
asiest. But never mind. It was not yet 
0 late. At supper he would drink a lot 
j champagne, and then 

t struck nine, and they crossed over to 
ie little theater. There, till midnight, 
ley saw the Russian Ballet dance to 
ivine Russian music. They saw Nijinsky, 
le youth of genius, dance Scheherazade 
nd Petroucka and Le Spectre de la 
ose. Nijinsky’s dancing was wonderful. 
uthven Sat very quiet under its spell. 

My and then, however, he emitted a deep 


At the end of the ballet he su 
ggested 

ipper; but Agatha, wi i 

i - eh eae a, with a little yawn and 

“ ut ” 


THE SATURDAY 


They stood shivering before the Casino. 
The gardens slept in the moonlight. The 
emerald grass and delicate, brilliant flowers 
in that intense cold seemed unreal. 

“No,” she said, “I’m tired.” 

She looked a little tired, standing beside 
him bareheaded in her fur-trimmed cloak, 
holding her skirt above her slim white an- 
kles and high-heeled, pointed white shoes. 

“But this, then, is the end,” said Ruth- 
ven, in a lost voice. 

“No; not the end,” said she. 

They crossed to the hotel in puzzled 
silence. In puzzled silence they entered the 
spacious, lofty hall. The hall was empty. 
She gave him her hand, while with the 
other hand she still held her white skirt 
above her slim ankles and high-heeled, 
pointed shoes. 

“Good-night,” she said. 

wBUtabutG————a 

Then, suddenly, he perceived the abso- 
lute impossibility of treating her as he had 
thought to do. No, no. He must treat her 
as if she were perfectly beautiful of soul as 
of body. He could not treat her otherwise. 
So, no doubt, it was just as well to part at 
once. 

“Good-night,” he said, in a sad and re- 
signed voice. ‘‘Good-by. This is the end.” 

“Oh, why do you keep saying it’s the 
end?” 

“Because it is.” 

Their hands were still clasped. They 
had been clasped a long time now. He 
dropped her hand, though it seemed deli- 
cately, plaintively, to cling to his, and he 
bowed low, turned, and strode out. He 
seemed to hear, as the door swung to be- 
hind him, a sigh; but of this he could not 
be sure. 

Shivering, he crossed the square in search 
of a taxicab. The streets were white with 
moonlight, and in the still cold the gardens, 
with their emerald turf and delicate, bril- 
liant flowers, again struck him as unreal. 

So it was all over, eh? His dream of let- 
ting himself go had come to this. Before 
him now lay nothing but success—and 
Patricia. 

Why had he left her so? What had pos- 
sessed him? Was he mad? When ahead 
lay nothing but Patricia—and success! 

To leave her like that! He must have 
been mad, surely. To leave her like that, 
when, to-morrow, there would be nothing, 
nothing. 

Now, however, even amid his desolation, 
a warm wave of joy swept over him, and he 
was glad that he had treated Agatha with 
reverence, 

Perhaps, if they had met earlier, he might 
have tried to reform her? It was, of course, 
too late now. No time to reform her now. 
He would be a grim old grandfather to- 
morrow. 

But forth from the Casino a crowd of 
young men and girls ran gayly. They hur- 
ried laughing across the moonlit square 
toward Ciro’s. Their youth, their ele- 
gance, their joy filled him with bitter rage. 
He stood stock still looking after them, 
while about his mouth in the moonlight 
played an expression as if he were chewing 
ashes, 

“Motor back to Nice, Monsieur Ruth- 
ven? Take you back for fifty francs, sir.” 

“No! Damn it, no!” 

His head was in a whirl. He hurried 
over to the hotel again. Perhaps she had 
not yet gone to bed. Even if she had, he 
would ask her to get up. He kept telling 
himself angrily that he didn’t propose to be 
robbed of all joy. He kept chewing ashes. 

The spacious hall was still empty, but on 
a marquetry table he saw her cloak and 
long white gloves, and there in the distance 
the young girl herself sat in an armchair 
before a great stone fireplace wherein a fire 
of olivewood flamed. 

She sat looking into the fire with a 
strange air, her knees crossed, her cheek 
resting on her palm; and on his appearance 
she said without surprise in a dreamy voice: 

“T knew you’d come back.” 

He stood beside her in silence. She 
looked up at him and smiled faintly. The 
firelight flowed over the white translucence 
of her bare arms and neck and shoulders. 

He drew a small stool beside her, seated 
himself, and hurriedly took the slim hand 
that lay on the arm of her chair. The slim 
hand yielded itself up to him willingly 
enough. There was an enormous pearl, the 
pearl of the afternoon, on the forefinger. 
To his pressure a tremulous pressure re- 
plied. 

“Agatha ——” 

He swallowed. He grimaced and swal- 
lowed again. His collar was choking him. 
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In the silence she gazed into the fire with 
her mystic and serene smile. 

“Agatha 4 

He thought he was going to ask her in a 
Mephistophelian voice to come out to sup- 
per with him, but that warm wave of joy 
swept once more like music through his 
heart, and the young man cried: 

“Agatha, will you marry me?” 

Her hand, lying in his, made a little, 
startled movement, and she turned lan- 
guidly toward him; but, before she could 
speak, Ruthven blurted: 

“Listen, Agatha. Don’t say no yet. 
Listen. This life would be hard to give up; 
it would be hard to give up for both of us; 
but isn’t it degrading? Yes, it is degrading. 
It degraded me to a point where I was will- 
ing to marry a rich woman for her money 
in order to get that Athens ministry. And 
I’d have done it, too—only we met. Oh, 
yes, it’s a degrading life; but I’ve got an 
old farm in New Hampshire, an old stone 
farmhouse—and oh, Agatha, we could be 
very happy there, with cattle, and chickens, 
and crops; and every evening, after the 
healthy, open-air day, we’d sit by the fire 
together, we’d sit by the fire like this, you 
and I together, with books and magazines; 
and in time, perhaps, there’d be children, 
our children, that we’d tell fairy tales to, as 
our parents told them to us, in the evening, 
round the birch log fire, while the wind 
howled outside, and the snow—the blown 
snow ——” 

He halted. He saw that he had failed 
altogether to put in words the picture in 
his mind, the bright, still, firelit picture, a 
symbol of the clean and enduring happiness 
of marriage, and in despair he pressed his 
inarticulate lips to her hand. Then he said 
dismally: 

“Could you give this luxury up and come 
away and be a poor farmer’s wife in the 
New Hampshire mountains? Oh”— his 
voice warmed again—‘‘Oh, it would be 
glorious! I can’t make it seem so, but it 
would.” 

She had been listening with an air of 
delicate sympathy, an air of delicate per- 
plexity, too. Now, as he held her palm to 
his hot cheek, she said: 

“But my father 

He interrupted her hurriedly: 

“There’d be plenty of room for your 
Lovet on the farm. He could help with the 
stock.” 

A wave of firelight flowed over her face. 
Was she smiling? Laughing? She was 
actually laughing! 

He stiffened, something of his morgue re- 
pad and unconsciously he dropped her 

and. 

Ah, well, he might have known she would 
laugh. He was only a poor man, a failure, 
while she spent as much in a day as he did 
in a year. No, he had nothing to offer her 
but family, high birth, titled relations; and 
what good were these without money? 
They were no good. No goodatall. It was 
only to be expected then that she would 
laugh at his offer of marriage. Why, a girl 
of her exquisite loveliness was probably 
getting splendid offers of marriage—from 
rich rakes and millionaire drunkards—all 
the time. What a stupendous failure he 
was! He had failed in diplomacy, and now 
he had failed—he, a Ruthven—in his at- 
tempt to make a misalliance. But no; it 
would not have been a misalliance; he 
loved her too dearly to tolerate that word p 
their union would have been, he firmly be- 
lieved, a happy marriage. And there she 
sat laughing at him! He clothed himself in 
morgue to hide his pain, and with a hand 
that trembled he screwed his glass into his 
eye and looked haughtily at her. 

“You dear!” she said. 

His heart leapt. After all, she was not 
laughing. She was smiling; she was smiling 
tenderly. He swallowed and waited with 
anxious mien for what was to come. 

id course,’ said Agatha—and her 
hand sought his and nestled in it again— 
“of course you don’t know who my father 
is. How could you, when you wouldn’t 
once let me speak of him? I suppose you 
were afraid he’d turn out to be too awful, 
eh? Well, my father is Jordan Kirby.” 

Ruthven’s monocle dropped from his eye 
to his shirt bosom with a sharp little clatter. 
His mouth hung open. He became hot and 
prickly all over. 

“Not Jordan T. Kirby?” he stammered. 

“Yes, Jordan T., Kirby.” 

“Dear me!” His head was in a whirl, but 
at the same time he was happy—happy— 
incredibly happy. And it was not the 
young girl’s wealth which made him happy. 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Every business firm has some 
sort of an individuality. Be- 
cause it is representative of a 
number of individuals it has 
habits also. 


Habits of making mistakes— 
habits of accuracy —habits of 
inadequate information—hab- 
its of having complete data on 
hand—habits of using forms 
which do not fit standardized 
binders—habits of tidy, sys- 
tematic methods of office and 
factory—and an innumerable 
number of other negative and 
positive merits. 

What are the “‘habits”’ of your firm? 


manufacture all kinds of office 
equipment. 

They have created right habits for 
over 56,000 firmsin the United States, 
and made it possible for them to have 
the work donein the neatest, quickest 
way with the least amount of effort. 


Neatness, and appearance (even though a 
small factor) is the best kind of ‘“‘welfare” 
work in raising the estimation of the em- 
ployees, {as well as increasing their effi- 
ciency in working for a firm who buys the 
right kind of material with which to work. 
Baker-Vawter Company put on the mar- 
ket the first loose-leaf ledger—the first 
steel storage unit—the first five-drawer 
correspondence file—and innumerable 
“first’’? forms and systems. 


When a better file—a better binder—a 
better form—a better office tool of any 
kind is wanted—Baker-Vawter Company 
will be the first to produce it. Pioneer 
always—Leaders always. 


Don’t ask what Baker-Vawter Company 
make in office equipment. 

Say, rather, what you want; because 
Baker-Vawter Company supply every- 
thing necessary for the most exacting 
accountant and the most involved sys- 
tems of accounting. 

Don’t think because your requirements 
may be small that you are not to be just 
as highly appreciated and receive just as 
much care and attention and accuracy 
as large buyers. 

Where and how would you like to im- 
prove the habits of your firm—what par- 
ticular office form or office tools would 
you like to know more about? 

Probably the following list of books will 
help you to decide. 


Baker- Vawter COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers, Loose-Leaf 
and Steel Filing Equipment 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales offices in 42 cities —salesmen everywhere. 
Sign and mail coupon for the book 
or books which interest you most. 


(Address either) 


Baker-Vawrer COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me the following: Dept. 226 
{ ] Symptom Blank. { ] “Months Billing” (Book). 


{ ] “ Making Your Ledger Produce” (Book). 


f | ] “Relation of Inventory to Profit” (Book). 


[ 1 Filing Devices and Supplies (Catalog). 
Name 


Address 
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ell X TY well-known 
1/ motor car manufac- 


turers specify Good- 


year as the regular 
tire equipment on their 


product. 


More than half of them ship 


all their cars with Goodyear 
Tires. 


Of the remainder, none uses 
Goodyear on less than 20 
per cent of his output; and 
most of them on 50 per 
cent or more. 


Included in this list of 60 are 
the leading motor car manu- 
facturers of America. 


Their cars sell all the way 
from the lowest prices up 


to the $5,000 mark. 
Their plants cover hundreds 


of acres of ground and con- 
tain thousands of acres of 


floor space. 


The combined production of 
these 60 manufacturers to- 
tals three-quarters of a mil- 
lion motor cars annually. 


Their factories give employ- 
ment to an army of up- 


wards of 100,000 men. 


Their combined capital of 
hundreds of millions repre- 


OOD 
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sents the bulk of all the 
capital invested in the auto- 
mobile industry. 


The tire-buying of these motor 
car manufacturers amounts 
to millions of dollars yearly. 


Their preference for Good- 
year Tires is so marked that 
one out of every three cars 
manufactured this season 


will be Goodyear equipped. 


Though many tire manufac- 


EAR 


LIS. 


> 


oY 


turers compete for a 
business, Goodyear occu 
pies the unique position ¢ 
furnishing the tires for one 
third of all the vgar 
scheduled for productio 
during 1916. | 


Does the fact that Goodye: 
Tires are preferred by th 
motor car manufacture) 
above all other brand 
really mean anything | 
you as an_ individual ti 
buyer?» | 

Well, let us look into the su’ 


ject and see. | 


| 


You may have thought tht 


motor car manufacture} 
> 


buy tires largely on th 


Tk E> 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


basis of price. But this 3 
not true. 


Rater UTOMOBILE mak- 
JAWS ers are jealous of 
the tire perform- 
ance of their cars. 
If tires do not last—per- 


haps the car is blamed. 


(hrough dealers and their cus- 
tomers, motor car manufac- 
turers have a thousand ave- 
nues of information by 

which they keep posted on 


tire performance. 


“hey are constantly on the 
alert to determine which 
tire meets with the widest 
popular approval. 


ome have their own exhaust- 
Ive tests and trials for de- 
termining tire-value—elab- 
orate machines which rip 
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and tear and gouge a tire to 
pieces. 


When an annual tire contract 
is to be let, it is frequently 
a matter of millions in 
money. 


They have almost 200 tire 


brands to choose from, and 
out of this list, Goodyear 
is given overwhelming pref- 


erence. 


Now the truth of the matter 


But it is also something infi- 
nitely more. 


When automobile makers 
choose a certain tire, they 
announce to the world that 
in their judgment, this is a 
tire worthy of their cars. 


OOD 
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is, that these motor car 
manufacturers could “save” 
money by selecting one of 
many other tires. 


. But their deliberate and com- 


bined judgment is that they 
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i Gis bead 3. 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service 


ES 


Station Dealers everywhere 
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will do better by them- 
selves, and for their public, 
by paying more money for 
Goodyears. 


They translate that conviction 


into action by the marked 
preference which they give 
to Goodyear Tires. 


Do you not begin to see that 


this constitutes the strong- 
est kind of a moral and 
practical endorsement for 
Goodyear Tires? 


What else can this mean ex- 


cept that motor car manu- 
facturers have found, and 
that individual tire buyers 
have found, that the last 
cost of Goodyear Tires is 
less? 
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25% Bran 


In Flour Foods 


A fast-growing custom. 


The bran supplies a natural lax- 
ative effect. 


And bran contains the phosphates 
of the wheat. 

Use 34 white flour and 14 bran. 
But not ordinary bran. It must be 
in flake form and tender. 


Pettijohn’s Flour is that combina- 
tion. Flakes make the bran efficient. 
Softness makes it dainty. 


Use like‘ Graham flour. Use in 
place of white flour. Thus some 
food can, for every meal, be made 
hygienic. 

One week’s results will convert you 
to bran foods forever. 


F lour Flaked 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. Price, 
25 cents per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
liked by everyone. 15 ‘cents per package. 


Order from your grocer. New-tried 


recipes are on the packages. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Makers — Chicago [1181] 


A few cents a day (payable 
monthly) will soon make you the 
owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. No 

special room is needed—can be 
mounted on dining or library table, 
or on its own legs or folding stand. 
Put up or taken down in a minute. 
Sizes range up to 44 x 9 ft. (stan- 
dard). Cues, balls, etc., free. 


lliard and Pool Table 


| is splendidly made and adapted to 
themost scientific play. Greatexperts 
say that the Burrowes Regis High- 
Speed Rubber Cushions are the best 
made. Prices of Tables from $15 up, 


FREE TRIAL 


Write for illustrated Catalog, con- 
taining free trial offer, prices, terms, 


The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
819 Center — 


B 


aT) 


Street 
Portland, Me. 


It's a Shame 


to drive ordinary 
nails or tacks into 


your newly-paper- % 
ed walls. Have you ever tried aR 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


andother MoorePush devicesforhanging 
yourpictures? They willsave your walls. fe 
The transparent glass Push-Pins § 
areneatanddainty.They’rejustthe § 
thing for pretty silk-corded calen- ee 
dars, pennants, etc. You simply 


y 


i 


push them in with per 
your fingers. 2 sizes. 10c packet 


j 
A 


‘ 
4 

At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other E 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated Loe 1 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. - 4 


No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 103 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ 
For your heavy pictures, hallracks, { i 
etc., weighingupto100Ibs.use Moore Ba 
Push-less Hangers —the Hanger ¥ 
with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c. per packet. 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 

Ah, no. His whirling, leaping mind took 
no account of her wealth. What made him 
happy was the knowledge that he had been 
horribly mistaken in her—the knowledge 
that Agatha was good—the knowledge that 
her young soul was after all as white and 
fair as her young body. 

“Dear me!”’ he said. 
wrong tack, wasn’t I?” 

“You certainly were.” 

She laughed softly. Her hand, lying in 
his, turned softly this way and that, as if it 
sought a place to nestle closer in. 

“Jordan T. Kirby,”’ he muttered. “The 
Kirby six-hundred-dollar six-passenger six 
sixty. A New Hampshire farm isn’t much 
to offer Jordan Kirby’s daughter.” 

She bent toward him impulsively, her 
young bosom swelled, and he saw that, 
though she smiled, tears glistened on her 
lashes. Their faces drew close together— 
closer—closer together. They gazed deep 
now into each other’s eyes. Each found the 
other’s eyes strangely luminous and sad. 
Then, as it were unconsciously, without any 
volition of their own, their lipsmet—parted— 
met again 

Agatha, with a breathless laugh, sprang 
to her feet. He rose and stood beside her. 

“Do you know what makes me so 
happy?” she said. ‘‘It’s that you thought 
I was poor.” She touched daintily her 
lashes still wet with tears. ‘To take father 
in at your farm! To let him help you with 
the livestock!” 

Leaning against the mantel beside her, 
Ruthven smiled awkwardly. 

“T was on the wrong tack,” he repeated. 

“Listen,” she said. “‘That farm will be 
very jolly now and then for a summer holi- 
day, but for a regular thing I prefer diplo- 
macy. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, but ——” 


“T was on the 
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“How pleased father will be!”’ she went 
on dreamily. ‘‘Father promised me, if I 
married an American instead of a for- 
eigner—father was so afraid I’d marry a 
count, you know—so he promised me—oh, 
I’m ashamed to tell you the dowry father 
promised; but certainly poverty won’t 
handicap you any more.” 

“T’m not thinking’—Ruthven gulped. 
He was still dazed. “I’m not thinking 
about that, dear.” 

“No, I know you’re not. You thought 
I was a pauper.” 

She laughed; then her brows knit in per- 
plexity. 

“But how could you think me a pauper 
when you saw the way I was living here?” 

He gulped again. He fiddled with his 
eyeglass. His face was very red. 

“The fact is, dear, I thought—I thought 
you were a—show girl.” 

“Oh, how jolly!” 

For an instant she seemed delighted, 
then she frowned. 

“Was it my clothes?” she said coldly, as 
if to herself. “No, it couldn’t have been 
my clothes, for Lady Cornwall’s are worse.” 

“Much worse,” the young man agreed. 

“Perhaps, then, it was because I was 
alone?” 

“Yes,” he said. “That must have been 
it. I was on the wrong tack, of course. I 
know nothing about girls. I’m only a 
woman hater, you know.”’ 

She swayed toward him—her nature 
was forgiving—and she let him clasp her in 
his arms and kiss her mouth again. Then, 
her hands on his shoulders, she tried, laugh- 
ing softly, bending far back, to push him 
away; but he held fast to her supple waist. 

“Oh, you’d better be going,” she said. 

“T don’t want to go,” said he. “‘It’s only 
one o’clock. That’s early for Monte Carlo. 
Come out somewhere to supper.”’ 
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She agreed at once. As he folded her 
ae about her glistening shoulders, she 
said: | 

“Father arrives from Egypt on the yacht 
to-morrow. There was an accident. That's 
why I’m alone.” 

“On the yacht, eh?” 

“Promise me you'll like father. He’l] 
like you awfully. He’ll be so glad you're g 
native-born American instead of a foreign 
count.” 

“Tt oughtn’t to be hard to like Jordan 
Kirby.” 

“And you must dine with us to-morrow 
night.” 

“No. You must dine with me—at my 
aunt’s villa in Nice. Senator Corcoran will 
be there. We were to have arranged about 
that Athens ministry. But, of course, 
now ee 

““Of course, now,” she said, “you'll be in 
a better position than ever to take the 
Athens ministry.” 

He put his glass in his eye to hide his 
embarrassment. 

‘IT don’t see what I’ve done,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘to deserve all this.” | 

She took his arm and, pressing it ten- 
derly against her side, she said: 

“*You offered to sacrifice your whole fu- 
ture for me when you thought I was only 
a show girl. Don’t you know it counts for 
a lot to be loved like that?” 

As he opened the door, she smiled and 
added: 

“‘Besides, you know, an ambassador isn’t 
a bad match for poor little me.” | 

Then they went forth into the winter 
moonlight. The white square was empty. 
Shivering in their furs, they hurried up the 
white hill toward Ciro’s. The palm gar- 
dens, the emerald turf, and the brilliant, 
eee” flowers in the intense cold seemed 
unreal, 


Wile DESERT STRAIN 


appeared with the information that the lat- 
ter might consider himself discharged from 
service 

“You bally ’eathen schemer!’” he 
shouted. “Just think of the hirreparable 
mischief you’ve done! Now git hoff the 
premises before ’is lordship ’as you put 
hoff!” 

But success had transformed the Moor 
into a very different creature. 

“Dog of an unbeliever!’’ he screamed in 
his native tongue. ‘‘Dog of an unbeliever 
and vile travesty on horsemen, profane no 
longer the abode of a noble animal with thy 
detestable personality!” 

The dog of an unbeliever did not know 
what the words meant; but as they were 
reénforced by a good Moslem jab from the 
business end of a pitchfork he had no 
trouble in guessing their purport. He capit- 
ulated and at once sought Lord Godolphin. 

The tale of the Moor’s duplicity filled his 
lordship with rage; and, though he did not 
dismiss him from his service, he gave him 
an opportunity to learn that the English 
language contained possibilities in invec- 
tive not inferior to his own. As the wily 
Moor truly observed, however, this made 
but little difference, as Roxana was now in 
foal to Scham. 

In due season Roxana produced a fine 
colt, which was named Lath. Lord Godol- 
phin’s views now began to change; for as 
Lath grew and developed he proved far 
superior to any of the get of Hobgoblin. 
And when, as a two-year-old, he easily beat 
the best youngsters in England the value 
of his sire was fully established. Hobgoblin 
was deposed from his place of honor and 
Scham installed in his stead as head of the 
stud, his owner giving him his own name; 
for Scham was none other than the famous 
Godolphin Arabian, now reckoned one of 
the greatest sires in all equine history. 

Breeders now bred back again and again 
to the Arabian strains till the blood of the 
Darley and Godolphin Arabians was in all 
their racing stock. And thus originated the 
English Thoroughbred; for thoroughbred 
simply means bred thoroughly to the Ara- 
bian stock that formed its foundation. 

Bred strictly for racing and with con- 
summate skill, the Thoroughbred is now 
greatly modified from the type of those 
early progenitors; faster now at the run 
than any Arabian, he is also larger, requires 
more feed, and when put to a sufficiently 
long and hard test is less enduring. It is, 
therefore, wrong to call him, as has some- 
times been done, an improved Arabian; for 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the Arab can still beat him on long distances, 
and in all his essential and distinctive 
qualities has never been improved by any 
outcross. 

Now why was this foreign blood, so little 
appreciated and with the additional handi- 
cap of ingrained prejudice, able to win its 
way to the front and become the most hon- 
ored strain from which the Thoroughbred 
has sprung? Or, to put the question into 
more concrete form, what is an Arab? and 
why is he so strikingly different from and 
superior to all other horses? The majority 
would doubtless reply: ‘‘Because of the 
care with which he has been bred by the 
Arabs.” But this does not, by any means, 
answer the question in full. 

The Arab was a separate and distinct evo- 
lutionary type, superior to and more highly 
developed than any other horse in the world 
long before his domestication. And from the 
time of his domestication down to the pres- 
ent he has not only been carefully bred but 
guarded, as no other horse has ever been, 
from admixture with other blood. 

To grasp fully the significance of these 
facts, it must be understood that the horse 
was in process of evolution in widely differ- 
ent parts of the world at the same time, 
there being evidence of his existence in all 
four of the great continents—though in 
America he seems to have become extinct 
at some prehistoric period. 

Such different environments produced 
different results. It was in Arabia and that 
part of Northern Africa known to the an- 
cients as Libya that he reached his highest 
perfection. There he was more beautiful, 
more fleet of foot, more enduring, and of a 
more amiable and domestic disposition. 
Certain structural differences also mark the 
horse of those regions. He has one less 
vertebra in the spine and two less vertebrze 
in the tail, the brain cavity in the skull is 
larger, the skull itself shorter, and the lower 
jaw more slender. And the ulna, or small 
bone in his foreleg, is complete, while in all 
other horses it ends in a splint. 

These anatomical differences, all indicat- 
ing a higher evolutionary development, 
were unknown for many years, because it 
was assumed that all horses were structur- 
ally alike; and in the study of any subject 
it is never wise to take too much for 
granted. The differences in the number of 
vertebrz were first noted by the French 
naturalist, Sanson; the other differences 
more recently by Professor Osborne. 

I have referred thus to the generic dis- 
tinctions of the Arabian horse because they 


are so little understood, and because a 
knowledge of them is essential to a true 
estimate of his value. His more obvious 
and better-known characteristics are as 
follows: In size he is rather small, rarely 
weighing much over nine hundred pounds, 
but still able to carry a heavy man all day 
without fatigue. His conformation is the 
most perfect to be found in horses and his 
way of carrying himself peculiarly proud 
and aristocratic. His neck is long and 
arched and his tail is carried very high— 
‘Like that of a cock,” as an ancient author- 
ity quaintly observes. This way of carrying 
the tail is extremely characteristic and is 
conspicuous in the earliest and crudest 
representations of him. With the single ex- 
ception of the Thoroughbred, he is the 
fastest of horses at the run, and for long 
distances can beat the Thoroughbred. He 
is more courageous than other horses and 
in disposition he is remarkably gentle and 
docile. | 

One characteristic, frequently overlooked 
in descriptions of the Arab, is the color of 
his skin. It was discovered by Upton that! 
the skins of all pure-bred Arabs are dark, 
whatever the color of the coat. In a white 
Arab mare that I owned a few years ago—| 
white being a color where we should least 
of all expect to find a dark skin—this fea- 
ture was conspicuous. The black of her 
skin showed in her nostrils and round her 
eyes in a way that was strikingly beautiful 
and in some indescribable way contributed 
strongly to that peculiarly aristocratic 
look so characteristic of the race. 

But the most important of all the charac. 
teristics of the Arab horse is his persistent 
stamina and vitality. 

The Anazeh tribes, who are the great 
horse breeders of Arabia, include all pure- 
bred Arabs in five great families called Al 
Khamish—The Five. These families are 
descended from five very famous mares— 
for the Arabs trace the pedigrees of their 
horses through the female side and a 
through the male side, as we do—whic 
were owned many centuries ago by a cer- 
tain Sheik Salaman. cE | 

The mares to which each of these families 
traces its descent were all animals 0 
tinguished performance. Living, as. they 
did, centuries ago, and only their pedigr eg 
being placed on record, more or less T0- 
mance has, without doubt, become inter- 
woven with their history. : ; 

As an example of these histories, care 
fully treasured and handed down from 


generation to generation, let us take a 


> 


I 
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ecount of the founder of the Keheilet Ajuz 
amily, as given in Borden’s illuminating 
ttle work on the Arab horse: 

“Mhe history of Keheilet Ajuz comes to 
s surrounded by a romantic halo thrown 
ound her by the people among whom she 
yas born and lived. It is related that a 
ertain sheik was flying from an enemy, 
jounted on his favorite mare. Arab war- 
iors trust themselves only to mares; they 
7ill not ride a stallion in war. The said 
yare was at the time far along toward par- 
urition; indeed, she became a mother 
yhen the fleeing horseman stopped for rest 
t noonday, the newcomer being a filly. 

“Being hard pressed the sheik was com- 
‘elled to remount his mare, abandoning the 
ewborn filly to her fate. Finally reaching 
afety among his own people, great was the 
urprise of all when, shortly after the arrival 
f the sheik on his faithful mare, the little 
lly, less than a day old, came into camp 
lso, having followed her mother across 
niles of desert. She was immediately 
iven into the care of an old woman of the 
ribe, ajuz meaning an old woman—hence 
er name, Keheilet Ajuz, ‘the mare of the 
ld woman’—and grew to be the most fa- 
yous of all the animals in the history of the 
reed.” 

The descendants of Keheilet Ajuz are 
o-day among the most highly prized of all 
ure-bred Arabs. And, whether we believe 
r not this story of her youthful perform- 
nce, that she was an animal of phenomenal 
itality and endurance, even among a race 
f horses where these qualities are con- 
picuous, is beyond all question. 


Why Cavalry Horseflesh is Scarce 


Having shown what the Arab horse of 
o-day really is, let us now take a glance at 
he needs of our cavalry and see what the 
rab has to do or, at least, ought to have to 
o with it. 

The chief difficulty in the situation is that 
he inducements to raise cavalry horses are 
ot sufficiently tempting, and farmers will 
ot raise them so long as they can make 
auch more money raising heavy draft stock. 

Now this brings us to the very practical 
nd pertinent question of what ought to be 
one to remedy this situation. To me the 
nswer seems clear, being simply that the 
rovernment should cease depending on out- 
ide supplies and raise its own horses on its 
wn breeding farms. Such farms could be 
asily established on land already belong- 
ig to the Government or onsuch other land 
s it might choose to acquire. The advan- 
ages of such asystem would be manifold. It 
vould insure a regular and dependable 
upply. It would also make possible the 
alsing of horses of exactly the right kind, 
vhich in itself would make it worth while; 
or the difference in the efficiency of a cay- 
Iry equipped with the right kind of horses 
nd one equipped with the wrong kind is 
icaleulable. Moreover, the system would 
robably be little if any more expensive 
han the one now in vogue. 

But what is this horse of the right kind, 
his special and distinct type, to which I 
ave referred? In a nutshell, he should be 

horse that can carry the requisite weight 
nd go fast and far without breaking down 
r tiring; and also be able to do these 
hings, when necessary, on short rations. 


Small Horses the Toughest 


Going more into detail, he should be 
ompact in form, strongly built, with short 
ack, slanting shoulders and large lung ca- 
acity. Heshouldhave feet of fine and tough 
ber, and clean, flat limbs, of strong forma- 
‘on and hereditary soundness. In size he 


hould not be very large, ability to do what- 


3 required of him being all that is necessary 
nd anything beyond this a detriment rather 
han a help. 

In this matter of size there is so much 
usconception that it requires a little eluci- 
ation. In the popular mind strength and 
ndurance are often confounded with size; 
ut if the recorded performances of phe- 
omenal activity and endurance—by horses 
arrying good-sized men on their backs, for 
therwise the tests would be worthless-—be 
xamined the performers will almost inva- 
a be found to be comparatively small 
orses. 

Why is this so? 


Te comparatively small, and in this state 
ney not only get no grain or shelter but 
‘equently have to go considerable distances 
t high speed. From this natural type the 
sill of man has bred horses of far larger 


_ All wild horses, in all parts of the world,’ 
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size, those of a ton in weight being not un- 
common; but the farther we get from the 
natural type of horse, the greater the need 
of artificial support and upkeep, such as 
grain, shelter, and the avoidance of main- 
taining for any considerable time a high 
rate of speed. Therefore, among our breeds 
of domestic horses those in which the skill 
of man has been directed to perfection in 
form and the development of the more 
essentially equine qualities, rather than to 
increase of size, are invariably the hardiest, 
the most enduring, and the strongest in 
proportion to their size. 

All the qualities I have mentioned as 


being so essential to a cavalry horse are | 
possessed by the Arab in a higher degree | 


than by any other, and in any plan for 
raising cavalry stock he should be given 
first place as sire. Government breeding 


farms, headed by Arab stallions, provide the | 


surest of all ways to an efficient cavalry. 
America, too, has greater facilities for such 
work than any European country. 

The question may naturally be asked 
whether a sufficient number of Arabs could 
be found to form the foundation for Govern- 
ment breeding farms. To obtain enough of 
both sexes for such a purpose would doubt- 
less beimpossible; but that enough stallions 
could be had to make a very fair start is 
beyond question. These could be crossed 
upon selected mares of American stock. 
Then, if all the resulting half-bred fillies 
were reserved for breeders, and pure-bred 
Arabs be strictly adhered to as sires, a very 
few years would suffice for the production 
of a magnificent lot of half-bred and three- 
quarter-bred Arabs; for it is astonishing, 
when such a method is followed, how rapid 
is the increase. 

I should add that the blood of the Arab 
is extremely prepotent, and so predomi- 
nates over that of the stock on which he is 
crossed that his half-bred sons and daugh- 
ters partake of his characteristics much 
more than those of their dams, though 
many of the three-quarter-breds might al- 
most pass for pure Arabs. 

For Government breeding farms the 
great need, of course, would be to have al- 
ways enough pure-bred stallions for sires. 
As one stallion can be mated with a great 
many mares in a single season, the number 
needed would not, comparatively speaking, 
be large; and when once a good start is had 
the best of all ways to supply them is to 
raise them. 


Recent Performances of Arabs 


After all I have said of the Arab, to cite 
individual instances of his qualities when 
under severe stress would seem needless; 
but as so many are accustomed to think of 
his exploits as things of the past, and we are 
now considering him as a practical factor in 
the supplying of a great present-day need, 
I may perhaps properly cite a few of his 
more recent performances—peaceful, it is 
true, and in a country where there is now 
no war, but, nevertheless, illuminating. 

On October 30, 1912, Captain Frank 
Tompkins rode the pure-bred Arab stallion 
Razzia from Northfield, Vermont, to Fort 
Ethan Allen, a distance of fifty-one miles, 
and back the same day. The horse, which 
stood 14.2 hands high and weighed nine 
hundred and fifty pounds, carried a hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds on his back. 
The most important feature in the -per- 
formance, however, was that after this 
journey of ahundred and twomilesin asingle 
day he showed no weariness and was in con- 
dition the next morning to repeat the feat. 

On September 16, 1913, in’an endurance 
race, the course being a hundred and fifty- 
four miles over rough and hilly roads, and 
which was open to horses of all kinds, the 
three horses to come in first were all pure- 
bred Arabs. Halcyon, the winner, stood 
15.1 hands in height, weighed only nine 
hundred pounds, and carried a hundred 
and eighty pounds on her. back. Her time 


for the’ hundred and fifty-four: miles, in-» 


cluding all stops, was thirty hours and forty 
minutes. 

Perhaps no better example of the stam- 
ina and vitality of the race could be found 
than in Field Marshal Lord Roberts’ Arab 
horse. Lord Roberts rode this horse for 


‘ twenty-two consecutive years, campaigning 
“meantime in Afghanistan, India, Burmaand 


South Africa; and during the whole of that 
time the horse was never sick and neverlame. 

In recommending~Arabian blood as the 
best of all for producing cavalry stock Iam 
by no means unmindful of the merits of 
other breeds, many of which have their 
special uses, in which they have no rivals. 
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The VIRTUOL 


THE ‘LNSTINCIIVE” PLAYER PIANO 
An Instrument Ahead of its Time 


IVE years ago when the Virtuolo was 

first placed on the market it was recog- 

nized as an invention absolutely new in 
players; its success was instantaneous. 

Today the new Solo Virtuolo is an achieve- 
ment unparalleled in the player piano industry. 
It is still the newest in players — something 
decidedly more than an ordinary player. 

This advertisement cannot describe the 
Virtuolo adequately. You must see and actu- 
ally hear it, to realize the big advance over 
ordinary players. 

There is a dealer near you who will be glad 
to demonstrate it to you—in his store or in 
your home. Therefore — mail attached coupon 
now, and don’t put off the experience of 
‘‘discovering’’ the Virtuolo a day longer. 


Hallet & Davi y, 
Piano Co. <= 


ay ay 
v 


Established 1839 ; S 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


« 
\\ Makers of the Hallet & Davis Piano and theVirtuolo“Instinctive”? 7° 


HIN ss TS 


It 


Mattress $15. up 


Look Forth at the Morning After a Perfect Night’s Rest 
If your dealer can’t supply, do not accept a substitute, but ] 
send us $15 for a full-size Ostermoor, express prepaid. 


Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 
__ A postal brings 144-page book of mattresses, springs, 
cushions, etc.,, with many samples of tickings. 


_ OSTERMOOR & COMPANY . 116 Elizabeth Street, New Yor 
Canadian Ageucy: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


The Magic of ENAMOLIN 


Enamolin will transform old, dingy, discolored surfaces into 
glorious whiteness and, having beautified them, will guard 
and protect them for years. 

These are our claims for Enamolin: 

Whiteness—It is so absolutely white that it will make a 
white spot on any white woodwork in your home. 

Durability—It will not crack, peel or check under the severest 
test and when soiled can be easily washed to its original 
porcelain-like whiteness with soap, Sapolio or Pearline. 
Your painter or decorator will confirm this statement. 


The Floor Varnish worthy of use 
in the same room with Enamolin, 
is. 


The Famous Brushful 
* In some nook of your house § 

| we want you to try Enamo-~ 7 
lin. Send for sample panel B 
0 the ‘‘Famous Brushful"’ and | 
interesting booklei—‘‘The §& 
White Spot.” 


FLOOR FINISH 


EMIL CALMAN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 150 


100 William St. New York 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


Simplicity and Results versus an 


Eyefull of Motor Mechanism 


OHN TIMBS, the historian of Amer- 
ican invention, says that the history 
of every mechanical development has 


been from crude directness at the start to. 


extreme and burdensome complexity— 
then to a fruished simplicity that makes the 
complex stage seem absurd. 


Fulton’s Steamboat had a single cast- 
iron cylinder and one piston. 

Marine driving power was at the stage 
of enormous quadruple expansion engines 
when Parsons invented the Steam Turbine 
in 1884. 


In Belfast, Ireland, in 1897, was in- 


Frankua Direct-Air Cooling” Gets’ Rid of these 177 Water-Cooling Parts 


1 Radiator. cock. 
? Steel washers for fan bearing - | Bracket to attach radiator. 
2 Felt washers for fan bearing. 
] Retainer for felt washer for fan _ 1 Stud for radiator bottom plate. é 
bearing. + Shims for radiator attaching studs. 


2 Pump covers, with bhehieg 
by: Gasket for pump. _ 

Screws for pump cover. 
ushing fon OU © cover. = 


1 Stud plate for bottom of radiator, x 


vented a new type of turbine fan for 
MOvINg ar. 

This application of the zurbine principle 
to the rotary fan, moving vastly larger 
bodies of air than was ever before possible, 
has in less than a generation set many 
lines of invention forward fifty years and 
has all but revolutionized certain well- 
known industries. 

It is this principle that is behind fhe 
Franklin System of Direct- Air- Cooling— 
the biggest step ever taken in the simplifica- 
tion of the Motor Car. 


Think of it! Here is an engine with vo 


water to carry, none of the annoyances 
that go with water—freed of 
the 177 parts of the compli- 
cated water-cooling system. 

If you want a clear idea ol 
just what it means to get rid 
of these 177 water- cooling 


1 Adjusting nut for fan bearing. 


i cieek nut for fan. bearing adjusting : 


ut. 
1 Lock washer for fan bearing adjust- 
ing nut. 
1 Bracket for fan on eee frame, 
1 Nut for fan shaft. © 
1 Washer for fan shaft. 
1 Lock nut for fan shaft. 


2 Nuts to attach fan bracket to engine : 


frame. 


ratchet, lower. 
1 Fan belt. Fs 
1 Grease cup for fan, — 


2 Bearings, complete, for fe fan shalt, oy 


{each end). 
I Filler cap for ridiator. 
1 Gasket for radiator filler cap. 
1 Strainer for radiator filler. 


a8 1 Lace tor tedintor® me : 
A Hose connection from radiator to 
mA MMOLOE. | < 


4 Blades for e 


: Pump in 
4 Nots for radiator attaching studs. ‘fo 
4 Washers for radiator attaching studs? an k Ge 
4 Washers, notched, “for radiator os f 
Toe studs.. 
ashe 


o Hose clamps. 


te rod between 
2 Lock washers for fan bracket nuts. 
1 Fan driving sheave and. Sieine : 


I Fan assembled complete 


1 Fan spider with blades « 


1 Fan shaft. 


1 Drain cock, complete, for ee ON ) Steel. 


outlet. 
1 Body for radiator outlet drain cock, 
I Sleeve for radiator outlet drain cock. 


1 Gasketiorradiatoroutletdraincock. — 
1 Strainerforradiatoroutletdraincock. 


1 Spring washer for radiator buyer 
drain cock. 


1 Cotter Dia for radiator Poke arin . 


With this complicated, trouble-inviting water-cooling system, compare the simplicity of Franklin Direct-Air-Cool- 
ing —its only moving part a powerful turbine fan, which is itself part of the fly wheel. No water to carry —no 
leaks, no freezing, no boiling. The Franklin is the only car that can run 100 miles on low gear, regardless of locality, 
weather or road conditions, and it holds the world’s record for oil economy—1046 miles on a gallon of oil. 


Touring Car—$1950, F.O.B. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Actual Scale Weight, 2680 Pounds. 


parts, step into a repair shop. 
Look at the honey-comb ra- 
diator, with its 5000 cells, it: 
pipes, pump, connections— 
a complex system of small- 
bore water passages, inviting 
trouble from leaks, from mud 
and sediment, from freezing 
and boiling. 
* * * 

Look at the Franklin En- 
gine! The only moving par 
in the Direct- Air- Cooling 
System is the air-suction fan. 
and shat fan ts itself part of 
the fly wheel. 

Nothing to get loose, noth 
ing to break down, nothing 
to oil, nothing to adjust. 
nothing to replace. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


! 
| 
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HE FRANKLIN CAR 


> 


The Most Advanced Type of Motor 
Construction in the Automobile World 


Inspect the Franklin chassis! Notice the freedom 
rom all torque rods and reach rods. Notice the 
one-piece fastening of the full-elliptic springs— 
liminating the usual links, pins and other forgings. 
~ No superfluous parts to driving system. ‘The 
ingle-unit direct-connected starter does away with 
he gears on the fly wheel and the attendant shifting 
; a 
_ The transmission foot-brake does away with fifty 
yer cent. of the usual rods, rod ends and pins. 


* * * 


Consider for a moment what such simplicity 
neans in the life of the car, in the ease of control, 
he saving of time, trouble and upkeep expense. 

It is the mechanical complexity of the average car 
hat drives its zpheep cost so unreasonably high. 

Nobody knows this fact better than the Used 
car Dealer, who is confronted every day with the 
xroblem of selling cars with too much machinery. 

' The motorist who takes 
ficiency as his measure of 
value, rather than quantity of 
nechanism, should know the 
Kranklin Car—the most ad- 
ranced type of motor construc- 
ion 1n the automobile world. 
* * * 


The fundamental design 
9 the Franklin is so far in 
idvance that the earliest 
‘ranklin Cars produced are 
loing good service today. 
The Franklin was the /rsz 
four-cylinder car built in 
America—and a six-cylinder 
‘ar when cars in general were 
till in the four-cylinder stage. 
— The Franklin cylinders had 
valves-in-head thirteen years 
refore automobile designers 
n general took them up. 


automatic lubrication—the first to use /u//-elliptic 
springs without reaches —the first Aght-weight car, and 
the most fexibly constructed car today. 

It is the policy of the Franklin Company to build 
a car that will perform a service for the man who 
owns 7t and for the dealer who sells it. 


* * * 


The Franklin is the only car that has averaged 32.8 and 
32.1 miles to the gallon of gasoline in two National Tests. It is 
the only six-cylinder car that ever went 55 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. 

It is the car that is practically free from tire troubles, and 
delivers its owners an average of 9630 miles to the set of tires. 

It is the only car that can run ZOO miles on low gear, any- 
where, any time. 

It is the car that holds the world’s record for oil economy — 
1046 miles on a gallon of oil. 

It is the on/y car men and women, old and young, can ride 
in all day without undue fatigue. 

It costs less to run than the cheapest car made. 

Performance, service, not ‘‘features’’—this is the principle 


of the Franklin Car. 


| The Fran klin was the pir. sz The Franklin Chassis exhibited to the Engineering Class at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute as a demonstration 
1\ar with the th rO ttle Con trol -— of finished simplicity in motor car design. Notice the freedom from all torque rods and reach rods. Notice the one- 


irst with the single intake 
runk—the first to establish 


piece fastening of the full-elliptic springs—eliminating the usual links, pins and other forgings. Consider what such 
simplicity means in the life of the car, in the ease of control, the saving of time, trouble and upkeep expense. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. oe te eh cies biaie e 
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COVERS : 
THE CONTINENT * 


THE SATURDAY 


Serves More People in More Ways 
than any Institution of its Kind 
in the World 


ohns-Manville 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Think first of Safety 
—then Consider Wear 


OU use brake lining for safety—the safety of 
yourself and of those who ride with you, as well 
as the safety of your car. Therefore safety should 
be of first importance in choosing your brake lining. 


The safety of J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining has 


Cartons containing exact sizes for popular makes 
of cars, if desired. 


When your brakes need re-lining 
insist upon J-M Non-Burn. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, communi- 
cate with the nearest J-M Branch. 


es 


been abundantly proved. It has met every motor- 
ing condition squarely. It has guarded the safety 
of high tonnage motor trucks through traffic, down 
hills and around sharp bends. Even on industrial 
machinery, where the braking requirements are 
infinitely more severe, it has demonstrated a safety 
and dependability that provide positive proof of 
its supreme fitness for motor car service. 


J-M Non-Burn is made from pure, long-fibred 
Canadian Asbestos, reinforced by strong, brass 
wire. It is entirely free from perishable materials 
and is not affected by the most intense frictional 
heat, water, oil or gasoline. Jt possesses the 
wearing qualities demanded by economy as 
well as safety in service. 


Ou ;, 
se lines,” p£0vering A fall 


SAN 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 


50 Branches 


Service Stations in All Large Cities 
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THE PURPLE MONKEY 


(Continued from Page 20) ; 


traces his title back to the field of Runny- 
mede, has recently come to America to look 
over some properties in the West, where 
the family have large interests. 

During last week’s blizzard, while 
Lord , with characteristic sportsman- 
ship, was walking in the evening, despite 
the fury of the elements, up Fifth Avenue, a 


photograph was whirled from the window - 


of an adjacent mansion and fell at his feet. 
His lordship picked it up and at once be- 
came enamored of the face there portrayed. 
He immediately instructed his solicitor to 
advertise for the owner of the picture. 
Needless to say, both upper Fifth Avenue 
and stageland are agog. Who is she? As 
his lordship’s intentions are not only honor- 
able but serious, we may hope before long 
to chronicle the conclusion of a courtship 
begun under the most unusual if not ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 


“That unconscionableruffian!”’ Imoaned. 
“Think of printing all that stuff when he 
admitted he knew it was all buncombe!”’ 

And then I suddenly realized that, after 
all, it was myself who was responsible for 
the whole wretched thing. I—Roscoe 
Thompson—was the father of that young 
English ass; and I had given birth to him 
simply to save the cantankerous old duke— 
Roscoe Thompson, in other words—from 
disgrace. I shuddered to think what the 
afternoon might hold in store forme. What 
other horrors the ingenuities of the Fourth 
Estate might make public! Oh, for a desert 
isle, without even a wireless apparatus! 

“Here’s a rough one!”’ said Jimmie Mc- 
Cray, laying a damp extra from the 
Universe’s presses on the desk in front of 
me. “I heard ’em calling it and went down. 
There must have been a sorehead in that 
bunch of lobsters.” 

Like the Planet, the Universe had repro- 
duced the picture, and carried it in the 
center of the page; but the nature of the 
reading matter relating to it was entirely 
and shockingly different. 


“This Girl May Marry a Lord!” it an- 
nounced, italicizing the “‘may.” ‘‘Anyhow, 
Lawyer Wants to Know Who She Is!” 

“‘Lawyer Roscoe Thompson, of Wall 
Street, who claims to have a large Eng- 
lish clientele, comprising the richest and 
smartest folks in the Almanach de Gotha— 
ad.—when interrogated about a personal 
emanating from his office, and inquiring as 
to the identity of a certain beautiful young 
person, said—ital.—that he had no interest 
in the matter himself, but was acting on be- 
half of a certain young lord. This YOUNG 
LORD is the son of a cantankerous old 
DUKE. So, look out, girls! Lawyer Thomp- 
son also says the young lord is a very nice, 
handsome young man. We looked all 
through the office for the young lord, but 
could only find Mr. Thompson. Neverthe- 
less, we were assured—by the lawyer—that 
he was a really-truly person.” 

As I perused this atrocious libel my face 
flamed with wrath and humiliation. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing will happen to reflect on Roscoe!’’ Oh, 
Lord! Oh, young English lord! What 
would my wife say? And that miserable 
editor? 

Furiously I snatched my telephone from 
its hook and called up Billings, the great 
man, my—friend. 

“Look here,’ I shouted vociferously; 
“that’s a fine trick you played on me! 
You haven’t handled this thing on the 
level. It’s disgusting—shameful!”’ 

“My dear boy,’’ he answered—and I 
could hear him choking back a laugh—“‘I 
didn’t write it. I didn’t even send a re- 
porter. They pounced on it for a sure- 
enough sensation. 

““You must have let drop something— 
given the show away. Of course it’s cheap; 
but what difference does it make—to a man 
of your standing?”’ 

““That’s the trouble!” I wailed. ‘‘Don’t 
you see what an ass you’ve made of me?” 

““No,’”’ he answered unsympathetically. 
“T don’t. I never told you to give out that 
ridiculous story. If people don’t believe it, 
really it’s not my fault. If you’ve been 
made to look silly you’ve only yourself to 
blame for it.’ 

And this being quite true I had nothing 
more to say. 

The other evening papers carried the 
story—and most of them the photograph— 
on the front page; and, while all printed in 
full the account of the young, lord and the 
crotchety old duke, several hinted that 


these were, to some extent at least, myth- 
ical. Indeed, by dinnertime I felt myself 
a very much abused and discredited man. 
and I would not have entered my club for 
all the dukes in the British Isles. I pass 
over discreetly my painful interview with 
the lady who trusted that nothing would | 
happen “‘to reflect on Roscoe.” | a 
v @ 
ny THE breakfast table next morning | 
my wife handed me the Universe, with 
a queer look in her eyes and the single sar- 
donic sentence: | 
“They’ve found the creature!” 
A slight recrudescence of interest took 
place in my otherwise disgusted spirit. I 
was bored with the whole affair, and yet —— 
But one glance at that front page and 1 
turned a sickly green. There was the pic 
ture and—horror on horror!—there, in an | 
inserted cut, was a wretched facsimile of 
myself, taken presumably when I was about. 
nineteen years of age, and labeled “Roscoe. 
Thompson.” | 
“T’ll kill that Billings!” I roared, erum- 
pling the paper in my hand. | 
Then curiosity triumphed over outraged 
dignity. I spread the sheet carefully out 
on my knees. 


“MYSTERIOUS FAIR ONE SOON LocaTEp!” 


How that word jars on the sensitive ear! 
Could a mysterious fair one be dis-located? 


“‘ 4 LEADING MEMBER OF THE CAST OF THE. 
PURPLE MONKEY _ 


“Miss Irene St. Claire, one of the statu-. 
esque showgirls who stroll about the stage 
at the Palladium, where The Purple Mon- 
key is now playing, is being deluged with 
congratulations over the consequences at-| 
tendant on the loss of her photograph two) 
nights ago. By an extraordinary freak of 
fortune the picture was found by a young: 
English nobleman, said to be a client of 
Mr. Roscoe Thompson, a well-known law- 
yer, of Wall Street. As a result, the peer 
has been searching high and low for the 
original. It will now, turn about, become 
the business of those interested in Miss 
St. Claire’s future to try to find the peer, 
who, Mr. Thompson assures us, actually’ 
exists. | 

“There are persons sufficiently skep- 
tical to see in this romantic story only an 
unusually successful scheme of an adroit 
press agent. If anything like this has been 
put over on the Universe we take off our 
hats to Miss St. Claire, and also to Mr. 
Roscoe Thompson, whose standing at the 
bar renders it difficult, however, to see how 
he comes into the affair.” By. 


“T should think you would want to gc 
and hide somewhere!”’ said my wife, biting 
her lips. ‘‘A common showgirl! What will 
people say?” al 

“T’d like to,” I answered miserably 
“only there’s no place to go. Anyhow, you 
may remember you said that anyone coul¢ 
see she wasalady. I suppose reporters wil 
be interviewing me all day.” Then I triec 
forced jocularity. “‘Haven’t you a photo: 
graph of some long-deceased male cousi! 
that I can pass out as Lord Roscoe of Ros 
coling, The Nave, Berry-on-Wicks, Hants, 
You see, I’ve invented this wretched youn, 
man and he’s simply got to be. My offic’ 
will be full of Purple Monkeys all day!” | 

I couldn’t eat my breakfast, and as [lef 
the house the only farewell caress I re_ 
ceived from my wife was a frigid peck. Oh 
my lost youth! Why had I cared that thi 
face in the picture was alluring? What dif 
ference could it possibly make to me| 
Wasn’t I safely, securely and permanentl; 
married to a wonderfully efficient woman 
And yet I knew in my heart that if som! 
other fellow had found my wife’s photo 
graph on Fifth Avenue he would not hav) 
sought for the original, nor would an} 
newspaper have joined in the pursuit 0 
her. What was it that the picture—an' 
probably the original—possessed whic] 
would lead men to forsake their daily task 
and perhaps their firesides? The fatal gift 

I found myself wondering what she wa 
really like. A stupid fool probably; 7 | 


yet the picture had a piquancy that abs 
lutely negatived any idea of dullness. 
formed a sneaking resolve to go to see 1 ~ 
Purple Monkey that very night—just ou 
of curiosity. You see, that is the first ster 
It was undoubtedly what started Eve 0 
her unfortunate adventure with the apple 


] f 


co ee 
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Our progenitors wanted to see what it was | © 
like. And in that frame of mind I arrived at ; 
my office. 

I found my two partners, Judson and 
Hardwick, awaiting me there in a cynical 
and belligerent attitude. They were sit- 
ting in my room, holding what appeared 
to be a council of war and regarding with 
cynical disfavor a vast pile of mail matter 
piled high on my desk. They were both ex- | 
ceedingly conservative, as befits New York 
attorneys. 

“This won’t do at all, you know!” ex- 
ploded Judson in obvious irritation. ‘‘The 
office is being made ridiculous. Really now, 
that story about the young lord—it’s all 
over town. I can’t go to my luncheon club 
without having a lot of fellows guy me 
about it. And you ought to have some re- 
gard for your own reputation—even if you 
haven’t for ours.” 

“Well, I had to say something, didn’t 
I?” I ventured plaintively. ‘It was the 
only thing I could think of, and i 

“What on earth possessed you to put 
that fool advertisement in the paper any- i 
how?” snapped Hardwick. ‘‘Acollegeboy’s | ¢ 


trick! I should think your wife——” oT ee 7 ah 
“What SHALL I do with this Ceiling? 


“Don’t mention her!’ I protested. 
“Your thoughts are undoubtedly sur- 

“Tt fell yesterday, barely missing my little girl, and marred my beautiful 
table. 


prisingly accurate. I’ve made an ass of 
“T can’t bear to think of plastering and re-papering, because I know 


. myself. I fully admit it. I might as well 
ff go farther and confess that, though I had a 
just what it means—days, maybe weeks, of muss and litter, and all my 
house-cleaning to do over again!”’ 


| reasonable excuse, which I won’t go into 
Vf en of S ( ; art now, I also had a pardonable curiosity as 
astes, of all ages, find 
“‘Upsonize—it’s the modern way,” advised her up-to-date carpenter; 
“plaster never was satisfactory. I’ve done over so many interiors with 


to the original of that picture. I was led 
astray by a pretty face and I’ve made an 
he’ Boxer’a splendid over- 
oat for general wear. a yy it \ 
UPSON PROCESSED BOARD that I’m mighty enthusiastic about it— 
and everybody likes it.”” And in this photograph you see how she solved 


A smart top 
Coats. silk 
serge quarter 
lined, fash- 
ionable fab- 
rics. 


Gey 


Judson drummed on the arm of his chair 
and glowered out of the window. 

““Heavens! You’ve said enough already. 
I don’t suppose there’s anything we can 
do—except to drop it; but if you think 


unrighteous mess of things. That’s all 
fowll like the loose 


there is to it. What more can I say?” 
ack and trim shoulders. . 


\sk your dealer for 
he ““Boxer’’ and look for 
uur label. 


Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


Anabsolutelynewideainamusicbook. WY 
It relates the stories of the twelve most 
. Popular grand operas in an interest- 

}} ing way, with the music of the principal songs 
arranged for playing or singing. The list in- ¢ 
cludes Aida, Bohemian Girl, Carmen, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Faust, Hansel 
und Gretel, Lohengrin, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Tales 
of Hoffman, Tannhauser and II 

j Trovatore. List price 75 cents. 

For sale at all music or book 

| dealers’. Free illustrated cata- 
logue of the “Whole World” 
Music Series on request. 


_DAPPIETON %°(0, 32.'s.3?"2.8: 


t Bind Your Own Books 


Make your records or loose 
papers into a book with the 


“CADO” L.E.B. Filing Binders » 


(Pat. Applied for) 
Easily Attached or Removed 


\ Send $1.00 for special offer of 4 dozen Binders 
(% to % inch capacity) and pair of pliers. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


240 West 23rd St., N.Y. 
AW S1uDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferrin, 

es Degree 
pacha of Laws—LL. py correspondence. Only ae fr 
y Peed standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
otiicoat te Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
Pinati wyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
bie Hes Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
fh ate eee School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
So cena ess Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
cock bie in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
i TO . Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
AMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago,IIl. 


SSSA 


| —_—Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 


you are going to have this office all filled up 
with actresses and chorus girls ig 
“Judson,” I interrupted, “‘what are you 
talking about? Why, I haven’t even seen 
a chorus girl.” 
“Oh, you’ll see ’em all right!” he grum- 


bled. ‘‘Look at that pile of mail. I can 
smell it way over here.”’ 
I sniffed. It was indeed true. A weird 


conglomerate odor permeated the office, 
emanating from the letters on my desk. 
I couldn’t help laughing at the expression 
of disgust on Judson’s homely face. 

“Well!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘Let’s open the 
mail and see what’s here.” 

I took the top envelope off the pile—a 
pale, purple missive—and slit the envelope 
with my knife. It was dated ‘Brooklyn, 
New York, January 19, 1915,’ and was 
written in a beautiful high-school Spen- 
cerian. It ran: 


“Dear Friend: Seeing your personal in 
the Universe, I hasten toreply. The photo 
is that of my dear sister, who died last year. 
They say I am surprisingly like her in every 
respect, both in face and figure. Under the 
circumstances I have no doubt your client 
would find me a perfectly satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Please reply at once. 

“Truly yours, 
““LOUISE HUFFER.” 


“‘Great Jehoshaphat!’ cried Hardwick. 
“What effrontery! She’s almost as much 
of a liar as you are, Roscoe.” 

I picked up another—a soiled white one: 


“Tawyer Thompson: I see your ad., and 
it is Irene St. Claire, one of the Purple 
Monkeys. If this information is of value 
to you kindly send P. O. money order for 
five dollars to GILBERT N. WEED, 

“19 Dow Street, City.” 


“Gilbert is certainly Johnny on the 
spot,” remarked Judson with a dry grin. 
‘“And he has an eye to the main chance.”’ 

He got up, poked the envelopes about 
with his forefinger, and selected a large 
one done up in red ribbon. 

“Try this,’’ he suggested. 

It contained a long letter in German 
script, together with the photograph of a 
stout damsel of unattractive physiognomy. 
The writer explained at great length, aided 
by miultitudinous quotations from the 
Scriptures, from Heine and Goethe, that 
facial beauty was but transitory, and that 
man should seek in his helpmate rather the 
more lasting glory of the soul. When it 
came to spirituality, the lady asserted that 
she was ’way above par. She felt sure that 
the Gniidiger Herr would soon tire of the 
effervescent and deceptive charms of the 
face in the photograph, and offered in its 
place a galaxy of household virtues epito- 
mized in her own person. 


her problem once and for all: 


PROCESSED 


ie The carpenter easily put on Upson 
4) Board, right over the old plaster. 
=| The work—painting and all—was 
fa} done in a few days, and with so little 
muss that she used the room at meal- 
times. 

Now her paneled walls and ceiling, 
painted in soft, velvety tones, are 
artistic and permanent—more effec- 
tive and more beautiful than plaster 
or paper. Now they are washable— 
she can always keep them fresh and 
clean. 

She needn’t be afraid of another 
accidental leak—it won’t hurt this 
ceiling. UPSON BOARD can never 
chip, crack or fall—like plaster; or 
become unsightly, like wallpaper. No 
more repairs and expense to fret 
about ! 

UPSON BOARD, you see, is the 
most nearly perfect lining for walls 
and ceilings of every room of every 


THE UPSON COMPANY ee 


Fiber Board Authorities 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: ca 


A : © oY 
You now can get Upson Processed Board in great panels 64 inches ,% Rs OSs Y 
Gives practically unbroken wall ,% .9 or oe o ; 
ETE. Write for full par- ,¢ 


wide —the widest board made. 
surface. The Upson line is COMPL 


ticulars of attractive, quick-profit proposition. 


policy is fair and permanent! 


SOLOOK. POR. THE - BLUE CENTER on 


the 


building—from costliest mansion to 
simplest cottage or garage. 


But do not confuse DEPENDABLE 
Upson Processed Board with other wall 
boards. It is DIFFERENT. Really 
“artificial lumber,’’” made of pure wood 
jibers compressed into strong, hard, stiff, 
wood-like panels. It looks, feels and works 
like lumber. Every panel is SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY PROCESSED: kiln-cured, to 
lie perfectly flat. Waterproofed. Surface- 
filled, requiring only one or two coats of 
paint and saving from $5 to $15 a room 
over the painting cost of other boards. 

You will see the difference between 
Upson Processed Board and all other 
boards when you get the Upson Board sam- 
ple we have for you. And when you get 
also the valuable book on “‘ Beautiful In- 
teriors’’ and see what handsome, livable 
homes Upsonizing makes—you will , 
understand why 80,000 satisfied ,- 
UPSON BOARD users say, ‘“‘Noth- ,-” 
ing but UPSON BOARD for me!” |.” 


Just mail the coupon today. ig > 


WOCKPGR TIN. seme! 


Our selling ,% 
¢ 
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[ts the clean, sweet sap fw 


of the Sapota ‘Tree 


In tropical regions grows the Sapota 
Tree. Botanists call it the ‘‘Achras 
Sapota.’’ Its buds turn into delicious 
fruit, ~ It ‘yields a (creamy sap stor 
Sterling Gum. 


In the late Fall of the year, the rainy 
season comes. The sap rises. The trunk 
of the tree is tapped. The milky sap 
flows out, rich, pure and clean. 


Then they boil it into buff-colored 
cakes. The cakes are wrapped and sent 
to the Sterling Kitchens. 


As you enjoy your Sterling Gum, 
remember the clean, sweet sap of the 
Sapota ‘Tree. Remember the gloved 
hands that guide its making into 
Sterling Gum. 


The 7 points of Sterling excellence 
ines 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling Purity 

Point 5—From a daylight factory 
dag — Point 6— Untouched by hands 


Point @ Whor% 


Peppermint in Red Wrapper 
Cinnamon in Blue Wrapper 


BS, 


“The poor German nut!” grunted Hard- 
wick. ‘“‘I hope you’re not going to waste 
this firm’s time going through all that rot.” 

“Oh, no! Ill put Jimmie on it,” I an- 
swered. ‘“‘He’ll enjoy doing it and it may 
enlarge his outlook on life.” 


vi 


WAS about to put this design into exe- 

cution when the office boy unexpectedly 
announced: ‘‘ Miss St. Claire.” 

“Oh, my hat!” groaned Judson. “‘Here’s 
where your fun begins. You’ve let a fe- 
male genie out of the bottle and she’ll roost 
on your shoulders for evermore.”’ 

I did not pause to indicate to my learned 
partner that he had hopelessly confused 
two well-known literary references. But 
what he intended to convey was quite plain 
enough and doubtless quite true as well. 

“Only it isn’t my funeral. Just let me 
get out of here!’’ he besought me. 

“No you don’t!” I snapped. ‘United 
we stand, divided we fall—for a young 
English lord. Remember the old duke is a 
joint client of all of us. Show the lady in!” 

“Help! Help!’ chattered Hardwick, re- 
treating to the window. 

“Miss St. Claire!’’: intoned the office 
boy, swinging wide the door, with tender 
grandiloquence. 

And Irene burst upon us. 

Not as a dream she came, not as an ethe- 
real spirit or wistful dweller in mysterious 
half-shadows, but as a full-blooded, stal- 
wart young goddess, with a golden gleam 
dancing in her hair and reflected in her 
eyes, which gave her the appearance of 
making her entry under a spotlight. 

“Well,”’ she cried gayly, demolishing the 
three of us in one smashing glance, ‘‘ where’s 
that young English lord?” 

It is difficult to portray the effect of her 
sudden appearance. I think she had timed 
it with true dramatic instinct, and that her 
demand for the young lord was also a care- 
fully prepared line, for her next sentence 
was out of character with her debonair 
delivery of the first. 

“T s’pose you’ve been expectin’ me?” 
she inquired, loosening her brightly stained 
boa of ‘‘arctie fox,” its head fitted with 
China-blue glass eyes. 

Hardwick was the first to recover. 

“Why, certainly,” he replied, taking her 
in with obvious appreciation. ‘‘Of course 
we’ve been expecting you. And, now that 
you are here, we are glad to welcome you 
to our midst. Permit me to introduce my 
partner, Mr. Silas Judson, and my still 
more distinguished and celebrated confrere, 
the Honorable Roscoe Thompson.” 

“Oh, you are really Mr. Thompson?” 
she inquired, beaming dazzlingly on me 
and extending a white and very strong 
young hand. “Only think! Honest, I can’t 
ever thank you for what you done for me! 
It’s immense! Those other girls are just 
green with envy. They’ll hardly speak to 
me. But don’t tell me it’s a fake! I 
couldn’t bear it! I really couldn’t.” 

She looked round for a chair and Hard- 
wick pushed one forward. She sank into it 
complacently, clearly enjoying the situa- 
tion, and. I saw that Irene was all her pic- 
ture had suggested—and more. She was an 
athletic young blonde, with a startlingly 
brilliant color—all her own—an impudent 
little nose, slightly retroussé, and a pair 
of almost coal-black eyes. The combined 
effect of all these can best be described as 
stunning. 

On her golden yellow hair was fitted a 
white toque trimmed with a smaller but 
equally spurious fox. Her dress and coat, 
patently ready made and somewhat thread- 
bare, were of a bizarre salmon color; her 
white gloves slightly soiled. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind having my maid 
wait outside,” she remarked politely. ‘‘Of 
course I don’t go anywhere without her, 
you know.” 

Through the door I caught sight of a 
very black and exceedingly small elderly 
negress, who was swinging her feet from the 
‘mourners’ bench” near the telephone 
exchange. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” returned Jud- 
son. He elevated himself stiffly. “I trust 
you'll excuse me if I go back to my work. 
Glad to have met you, Miss— Miss uw 

“St. Claire,’’ she completed. ‘‘So long! 
I’ll see you later perhaps.” 

The immaculate Judson gave a horrified 
gasp and disappeared in the direction of his 
own end of the suite. Hardwick likewise 


se. 
“‘T fear I must be going along too,’ he 
announced regretfully. 
Irene gave a rippling laugh. 


February 26, 1916. 


“T hope I’m not going to scare all of you 
away! Mr. Thompson, you'll stay with 
me, won’t you?” | 

“Indeed I will,’ I reassured her, 

At that moment I was glad I had made a 
fool of myself—glad of everything only tc 
have seen Irene. As had been said of an. 
other celebrated character, I began to fee| 
that it was a liberal education to hayc 
known her. 

Irene rose and closed the door cautiously 
after the retreating Hardwick. 

“On the level,” she shot at me with 
humorous intensity, “is there any young 
English lord?’ a | 

“Why—why—of course there is!” ] 
stammered. I could not for the life of mc 
have disappointed her. “Yes, indeed; cer. 
tainly! He was here only a few days anc 
then he sent word to the office that he’¢ 
been called away—quite suddenly—to— 
to Texas.” ae 

She eyed me with half-drawn lids. 

“Why do you doubt it?” I demandec 
brazenly with gaining confidence. “Do you 
think I’d deceive you?” y 

“Oh, I don’t know.’ She looked down ai 
her lap with a little smile. “Men are so— 
queer !”’ ES | 

“You don’t suppose an established lay 
firm would insert an advertisement lik 
that for a joke, do you?” I inquired witl 
severity. | 

She raised her black eyes to mine inno. 
cently. i 

“T don’t know!” she replied. een 
do funny things sometimes. At first ] 
thought perhaps the manager—if he wasn’: 
such an old pig—might have done it to giv. 
the show a boost. You see it really is < 
rotten show, all except our part; but las’ 
night—the afternoon editions had it tha 
the picture was me—the place was jammed 
All the Johnnies were packed in the fron. 
rows just like sardines. You can’t imagini 
what it’s done for me!” 

“T’m more than delighted,” I averred. | 

“Of course it’s all right enough to com, 
from a good old Southern family—we hai 
quantities of slaves before the war—but : 
hundred dollars per isn’t much for a girl ti 
dress on and pay the landlady, is it? Ani 
Eliza’s salary besides! You can’t live 01 
lobster and cut flowers, can you? And it’) 
something fierce to try to get any notice i) 
the papers. It’s very discouraging some 
times. You meet such vulgar people! Th 
stage is no place for a lady—take it fron 
me!” 

“So you’re a Southern girl?” 

“Oh, yes. My parents lived on the East 
ern Shore of Maryland.” | 

Somehow Irene didn’t look like: th 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, but tempora 
rily I took her word for it. 

‘“‘Now tell me all about the earl!” sh 
cried confidentially. ‘“‘Ihopehe’lllikeme! 

“T’m sure he will; he’d be a fool if h 
didn’t,” I added, all prudence cast aside. | 

“Oh, Mr. Thompson, you flatter me! 
simpered Irene. ‘But what is he like 
You know there’s been a strange swel: 
lookin’ Johnny sittin’ in the front row fc 
three nights—fourth from the right; and 
thought maybe it was him—was it?” _| 

“T hardly think so,” I answered, and 
shade of disappointment appeared in h¢ 
eyes. ‘‘The—hem!—earl has not had tim 
to attend the theater., He’s been ver 


j 
{ 


sy. 
Well, who is he?” she demande 
“What’s his name?” ; 
“T am not permitted—my profession: 
relation ——” P| 
“Oh, fiddlesticks!”’ she retorted. “H 
won’t eat you! And I won’t tell anybod) 
Is his father a real duke?” | 
“T don’t know any dukes that are nc 
real,’ I equivocated. Literally this stati 
ment was the solemn truth. ‘ 
Her foot tapped the floor impatiently. | 
“T don’t s’pose you could tell me wh¢ 
he looks like?” a 
“Oh, yes, I can! There’s no harm i 
that,” I said. ‘‘He’s about five feet tel 
broad-shouldered, dark, with blue eyes - 
I could see Jimmie in the far distance- 
“and has a very attractive smile.” | 
“Oh, what a dear!” she exclaimed wit 
obvious satisfaction. ‘How old is he? 
“Twenty -four,’”’ I asserted positivel, 
“He's really a charming young fellow. Yr) 
sure you'll be quite wild about him.” 
“Maybe,” she admitted demurely. ( 
course I’ve had plenty of attention. The! 
was a gentleman in Chicago—in tl 
slaughterhouse business—just crazy abot 
me. He had twelve thousand a year. On 
he was too common for anything! I’ve hé 
(Continued on Page 53) | 
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Steam, Vapor - /, 
Hot Water — 


peed corte ta ee ese als REC sR SS a 


Residence of Mr. Allen J. Read, Denver, Colo. Architect, Horace M. 


Home office of Scranton Life Insurance Co.. Scranton, Pa. Architect, Edward 
Gring. Heating Contractor, Jacob J. Jager. Boiler capacity, 1000 sq. ft. 


Langley. Heating Contractors, Gaylord & Butler Co. Boiler capacity, 24,000 sq. ft. 


—Why not reduce your coal bills one-third to one-half ? \ 


—Why shovel coal several times a day when the “Spencer” 
is coaled but once in 24 hours ? 


—Can you imagine anything more comfortable than steady, | 
even heat maintained 10 to 12 hours without any attention ? 
HOUSANDS of ‘‘Spencer”’ owners in all parts of the country have answered these questions with 


A absolute satisfaction to themselves. Their actual experiences in homes, apartments and buildings of every type, often 
with ‘‘Spencers’’ installed 20 years ago, conclusively prove the remarkable economies of the Spencer Heater. 


tained 10 to 12 hours without 
any attention, relieves the 
women of a household from tending fires, and 
saves night attendance in apartments, green- 
houses, garages, etc. 


Use Half In Spring or Fall when the weather 
Capacity ' mild, you can reduce your boiler 


Heater Care owner in your vicinity. Talk it over with your architect. Ask your 
fitter—he can install a “Spencer” on any steam, vapor or hot water 


heating system in any type of building. 


| 
Write For Valuable Books y 
C 


Reduce Your Spencer Heaters burn no more tons of the A “Long-Term’”’ The ‘‘Spencer’’ is a paying investment, be- 
Coal Bill small, cheap sizes of hard coal (No. 1 Buck- Investment cause it saves its cost in a few seasons. Its 
| ; 3 wheat or Pea) than ordinary heaters do of the economy and efficiency also increase the 
enmecernsive SIZES. ; selling value of property and attract and hold tenants at good 
- A “Spencer” will also burn non-coking soft coals, sem1- rentals. You cannot afford to be without these 
ot: oye etc., aa baer ser te fuel qualities in your heater. Tests prove the 
onsumption. Owners’ actual average reductions 1n coal bills amount “Spencer? gives the maximum of heat from 
to from 30% to 50%. ini 
the minimum of fuel. 
Coal Once The 24-hour coal supply of the Spencer Heater re- , Th P b 
a Day quires refilling but once in a day and a night in ordi- Investigate Sate yo cous aur 
nary weather, and never more than twice in severe. the “Spencer’’ the merits of the Spencer aa 
Cut Down Its steady, even heat, main- the more insistent you Will ‘as, acer” Hot Water 
be on securing one. Let us refer you to an 


“*Spencer”’ Steam 


capacity one-half by using only one side of the heater. Catalog and convincing booklet of owners’ experiences sent 
The convenience and economy of this must be self-evident. on request. 
: Pee 4 

SPENCER HEATER COMPANY, 800 People’s National Bank Building, SCRANTON, PA. uy Spencer 
Company, 
| BRANCHES: oF Natl Bank Bldg, 
N.Y. CITY, 101 Park Ave. Cor. 40th St. BOSTON, 136 Federal St. MINNEAPOLIS, Plymouth Bldg. ____ Seranton, Pa. 
CHICAGO, Railway Exchange ST. LOUIS, Chemical Bldg. ~ DENVER, 211 Sixteenth St. yy I am interested in re- 
PHILADELPHIA, Morris Bldg. DETROIT, Ford Bldg. DES MOINES, Observatory Bldg. Bo OP Aid ke 8 peating ers 
BUFFALO, 1377 Main St. ae 


‘ CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: ev Name_ 
WINNIPEG, The Waldon Co., Cor. Main and Portage Ave. TORONTO, The Waldon Co., Lumsden eee -<0 Address 


Sa ere cereal ee Ee ES SE fee ° 
My heating contractor ~ = 
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ationa 


a The First of 
) Every Month 


Today's Prosperity the 


Wise Man Prepares 


IS is the wisdom of observation—his foresight antici- 
pating the approach of age, the decline of his earning 
capacity, the curtailment of his resources. 
Beyond that, he pictures the possibility of his widow, 
his children, his loved ones, struggling for very existence 
in a battle for which they are ill-fitted, unprepared. 


for Tomorrow’s Adversity 


Strong today, he provides against a needy tomorrow. 
He safeguards the future of those who may live after 
him. Not a big, round sum in a single payment—so easy 
to unwisely invest—but an assured amount on “Prudential 
Day, the National Pay-Day,” the first day of each and every 
month during the lifetime of those he protects with a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


Upon maturity of the policy the insured, if living, may 
enjoy a regular monthly income for 5, 10, 15, 20 years, or 
for life—an income that immediately becomes effective 
for his beneficiaries in the event of his untimely death. 


“PRUDENTIAL DAY” in your home means: The 
prompt payment of rent, living expenses, household bills; 
a guaranteed assurance of comfort; a life-long safeguard 
against privation, hardship, drudgery, self-sacrifice. 


For the provident there are no mischances. The 


greatest tribute to any man’s memory Is: 


‘“‘He Left Them Well Provided For’’ 


Talk with the Prudential representative in your town. 
Let him tell you about the various Prudential policies— 
all the best kinds of life insurance for the whole family, 
Or write— TODAY—to DEPT. 140. 


at low cost. 


i STRENGTH OF 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


“My Company!” 


—the proud statement of every Prudential policy- 
holder —the far-reaching effect of Mutualiza- 
tion, whereby policyholders are owners of this 
Company and entitled to draw dividends; the 
result of a vote by the stockholders of the Com- 
pany, giving the directors authority to purchase 
controlling stock, and turn it over to the 
policyholders. ‘ 


For the dollars and cents of these policy- 
holders had developed a Company having its 
beginning in a basement office in 1875 to a point 
where, in 1915, its policies numbered over | 
Millions, and the amount of insurance in force 


was more than 2 Billion 700 Million Dollars! 


Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and, beginning this year, will 


NEXT MAY Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary with pageantry, music, 
a great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. The Prudential extends a cordial invita- 
tion to you to visit its Home Office when you are in or near Newark during the celebration. 


receive their proportion of the 
Company’s earnings. 


a ail 


(Continued from Page 50) 

undreds of offers—but I wouldn’t think of 
ccepting any of ’em. And I’venever cheap- 
ned myself either. A lady wouldn’t—and 
; don’t pay anyhow. I’ve always been ter- 
ibly particular about who I took jewelry 
‘om. Father said a girl on the stage had to 
e more careful than anybody else, and 
’ye always remembered it. Of course a 
zal lord is different. Oh!” she cried sud- 
enly, rising to her full height and lifting a 
lorified young face toward the office door. 
There he is! It’s all true! It’s all true, 
ut he couldn’t have gone!”’ 
_ I have seen many women supposed to 
e beautiful, but I have never beheld 
inything more lovely than Irene at that 
1oment. ‘ 

With lips slightly parted, a riotous flush 
n her delicately molded cheeks, her breast 
eaving tremulously, she stood poised like 
young Diana who sees Apollo parting the 
ranches of the forest. Thus radiantly 
spectant, she greeted Jimmie McCray 
3 he entered, hat in one hand, cane and 
loves in the other—for I remembered he 
ad asked permission to see a friend off for 
urope that morning. 

“So you didn’t go to Texas after all!” 
ne trilled in a voice full of silver bells. 
“Me, lady? Sure not!” he answered 
ncomprehendingly but with a smile that 
sturned her own with interest. ‘‘Me? 
‘exas? Not on yer life!” 

Trim, muscular, clear eyed, frank fea- 
ired, it flashed on me that few young aris- 
yerats could compete with Jimmie McCray 
3mere men. They stood gazing at each 
cher open-eyed, as though they had sud- 
enly stumbled on each other in some pri- 
‘ordial wilderness. She was the first to 
ceak the silence. 
'“Wasn’t it funny—the way you found 
‘yy photograph! I can’t imagine where 
came from—unless I dropped it going to 
‘a at the Plaza.” 
_Jimmie threw an inquiring flash in my di- 
ction. I shrugged my shoulders. Things 
ust take their own course. I had had 
ough of interfering. Let Jimmie do as he 
xed—pretend he was a lord, a duke, or 
iything else. Whatever part he elected 
play, it let me gloriously out. I hung on 
8 lips as he hesitated for the smallest pos- 
ble fraction of a second. 
|\“Wasn’t it though!” he echoed with 
ithusiasm. 
The meager answer satisfied her. Did 
te suspect then—had she always sus- 
eeted?—the apocryphal character of that 
dung English lord? Or didn’t she care? 
’as it love at first sight and all else swept 
icklessly aside? I was never fully satis- 
2d on that point. Like most of her sex 
iene kept certain sacred secrets forever 
arevealed. At any rate, she gave him her 
ind and he bowed over it much as a real 

rd might have done. . 

“The world is a pretty small place after 
1,” she murmured in her best accents. 

I suspected it to be a line from The 
arple Monkey, of the banality of which I 

terward discovered it to be a fair sample. 
“Ain’t it!” he responded with eager- 
»ss. “And what a pipe it was to spot you! 
{ course your bein’ a swell actress made it 
2ad easy!’’ he added with fine gallantry. 
Why, everybody in town recognized your 
ioto as soon as the papers printed it. 
90k at that silly pile of mail—just a lot of 
ol people writin’ in to say you was Irene 
>. Claire.” 

‘She gave a little sigh of complete con- 

ntment. 

“Have you seen the show?” she asked. 
Gee, but it’s rotten!” 

No, I ain’t seen it,”” he answéred; “but 
m going to to-night all right. I bet no 
ow with you in it can be rotten. I bet 
8 the finest show in town.” 

I wouldn’t bet too much on it,’ she 
ughed. “Say, talk about lemons! You 
ight to see that pony ballet; most of ’em 
e widows of the War of 1812! And the 
ar comedian gets his wheezes out of the 
mers’ Almanac.” 

I don’t care, so long as you are there!”’ 
Informed her. “I bet that old show 
eases 2 and ——” 

_ wat. Lhompson!”’ called my secretary, 
icking his head through the hora. 
Chicago is calling you on the long distance 

Mr. Judson’s room.” 

en Chicago calls me I wait not on the 

€r Ol my going. It means something 
out People’s Gas. I dashed out, leaving 
€ two young things together and nearly 

\ocked over Eliza, the black-faced maid, 
10 had left her seat on the mourners’ 
neh and was hovering near the threshold. 


THE SATURDAY 


It was over half an hour before I got off 
the wire—there was a bad connection—and 
I was obliged to spend another thirty min- 
utes discussing the situation with Hardwick. 
When at last I went back to my room I dis- 
covered Ireneand Jimmiesitting on opposite 
sides of my desk, like that tiresome Gibson 
man and girl we all know so well, engrossed 
in each other’s conversation. I did not have 
it in my heart to disturb them, so I returned 
to annoy Hardwick instead. At the end of 
another half hour I peeked in again. The 
room was empty. Eliza, also, had disap- 
peared. 

“What became of the young lady who 
yes in my room?” I inquired of the office 

oy. 
“She and Mr. McCray went out together 
about ten minutes ago,” he grinned. ‘An’ 
I heard ’em say sumpin ’bout lunch.” 

The telephone called me again just then 
and for a space I forgot all about Irene, 
Jimmie, my wife, the picture, and The 
Purple Monkey. My own luncheon hour 
came and went, and the hands of the clock 
pointed to four before Irene returned. 

“T thought I’d come back,” she said, 
slipping quietly into my room and sitting 
down beside me with only a slight flush to 
indicate any embarrassment, ‘‘just to tell 
you that I’m on—and I don’t care, really!” 

Her sloelike eyes gazed at me with just a 
hint of reproach. 

“You must think I’m an awful goat,’’ she 
confessed, and the eyes twinkled involun- 
tarily. “‘Of course I am a ninny.”’ 

“You’re a dear!”’ I assured her in as 
fatherly a manner as I could assume. Oh, 
Roscoe! 

“But you really can’t blame me!”’ she 
pouted. ‘‘When you were so serious about 
it. How was I to know? If there wasn’t 
any young lord’’—she challenged me with 
point-blank suddenness—‘‘why did you 
advertise?” 

I dropped my eyes before her appealing 
glance. I couldn’t trust myself. I’m forty- 
nine, yet I wanted to kiss her—in 
a strictly paternal fashion, of course—and 
tell her the true reason, the only genuine 
reason, for that advertisement—namely, 
that both Billings and I were just plain 
men, like Jimmy or anybody else, and 
wanted to find her, whether it would do us 
any good or not. And I felt a conviction 
that it would not do—wasn’t doing—Ros- 
coe any good. 

“Tt would take a long time to explain it 
to you,” I replied awkwardly. “It—it was 
nothing but a business proposition.” 

“Oh!” she answered. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad 
to have met you anyway!”’ , 

She rose and held out that same graceful, 
practical little hand to me, and I pressed 
it with as much self-restraint as I could 
muster. 

“That’s a real nice young gentleman 
who works for you,”’ she added. ‘“‘He took 
me out and blew me to a swell lunch.” 

“He is a very respectable young man,” 
I replied, conscious of a feeling of jealousy. 
Why was I forty-nine—and married? 

““Good-by !”’ shesaid politely. But across 
the threshold she looked back over her 
shoulder. ‘‘Good-by, old duke!”’ she whis- 
pered, and blew me a kiss. 

For an hour—I confess it unabashed—I 
sat alone dreaming of Irene. Then I pulled 
myself together and swept the whole pile of 
missives from my desk into an old scrap- 
basket behind the safe, with a mingled feel- 
ing of relief and yet of tender regret. So 
far as I was concerned, the affair was over. 
The worst was known. Now I safely could 
return home and assure my wife that from 
now on nothing would happen “to reflect 
on Roscoe.” 


vil 


MADE no inquiries of Jimmie the next 

day, and he on his part vouchsafed noth- 
ing. Neither did Irene come back again. 
Once more I dared go to my club and life 
took on its customary hue. No more 
photographs of beautiful young ladies fell 
fluttering at my feet, and Judson and 
Hardwick, except for occasional veiled allu- 
sions to my skittishness, courteously re- 
frained from opening old wounds. 

Jimmie, however, gave evidence of a 
sudden and complete demoralization, save 
that his raiment became more modish than 
ever. He not only arrived shockingly late 
at the office in the mornings but he would 


disappear most unaccountably, sometimes | 


even before lunch; and one Saturday he 
did not come at all. 

Yet I hesitated to remonstrate with him. 
How did I know but that, perchance, he 
was serving me more effectively in his ab- 
sence than in the office? Certainly he had 
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This machine—prints five 
thousand exact duplicates of a 
letter or form an hour. First copies 
ready within fifteen minutes. Your 
typist can operate it—saving time, money, 
trouble. And the cost for the electrically driven 
machine is only one hundred and sixty dollars. 
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This process—produces dupli- 
cates so like the original that a 
magnifying glass shows scarcely 
a difference. It involves no type- 
setting or cut making. Drawings, 
typewriting and handwriting can 


be printed on the same sheet in 
one simple and speedy operation. 
It opens new and big possibilities 
for forward work in offices, facto- 
ties, schools and drafting rooms. 
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A shabby top spoils the looks of an other- 
wise good-looking car, and takes the joy out 
of riding. Verify this by looking at tops as 
the cars go by. 


And when the top becomes shabby it’s time to worry about 


cracks and other top troubles. These 


the top is 


do not happen if 


Pantasote is the highest priced top material on the market, 
and when you say that about any standard goods, there is a 
reason intimately connected with highest quality. 


Now, here is the point: 


Pantasote costs the car manufacturer 


about $1.00 more 


than the next highest priced material and not over $3.00 
more than the cheapest, but this excess cost on a 10,000 
car output takes from $10,000 to $30,000 out of the manu- 


facturer’s profit. 
What is he to do? 


He’ll do what you say, if enough of you say it. 
do something for you alone if you insist. 


that all tops look good when new. 


You will find Pantasote on Pierce- 
Arrow, Locomobile, Hudson, Cole, 
Marmon, Paige, Chandler, Westcott 
and other high grade cars. J.ook for 
the Pantasote Jabel and be sure it’s a 
genuine Pantasote top. 


He may 
And remember 


THE -PANTASOTE “COMEANY 


1750 BOWLING GREEN BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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unexpectedly rescued me from Irene on the 
day of her first appearance, and he might— 
if he was not discouraged by the necessity 
for mere work—succeed in doing so forever. 
But he became worse and worse, so far as 
the performance of his duties was con- 
cerned; and I really should have spoken to 
him about it had he not at last one day 
waylaid me as I was leaving the office—he 
selected a day on which we had received an 
unusually large fee—and struck me for a 
raise. 

“You see, sir, I’m going to be married 

“Married!” I exclaimed, feigning great 
astonishment. a 


i Rad 


“And to whom?’ 

‘‘Miss Irene St. Claire,’”? he answered 
with what might under other circumstances 
have been suspected of being a slight 
grimace. 

“Well, well!’? I whistled. “I thought 
she had her eye set on some member of the 
English aristocracy !’’ 

This time Jimmie actually grinned. 

“You see, sir, you ain’t used to women 
like Iam,” he told me confidentially. 

I wondered how James had had the per- 
spicacity to divine this, and yet at the same 
time I experienced a certain feeling of re- 
sentment. Didn’t Roscoe look like a man 
of the world? 

“Now this girl of mine, Irene, she’s a 
dandy all right; but she’s just like all the 
others in one way—that is, they’re all look- 
ing to get married. And why shouldn’t 
they? It’s natural. That’s all what they 
call society is for, ain’t it? Only, between 
you and me, I don’t believe she ever fell for 
that young-lord business.” 

““What do you suppose she thought?” I 
inquired. 

“Why, that some old guy had got soft 
on her picture,’ he answered innocently. 
“You see, the woods are full of old geezers 
that like to go snooping round the stage en- 
trances. Not that she’d take up with any 
baldhead, but she might sort of look him 
over, y’understand, to see if he was on the 
level. When she walked in here I guess she 
sized it up at first for either you or Mr. 
Judson or Mr. Hardwick—and then I just 
happened to step in. Gee, but she bowled 
me over the first crack out of the box! And 
we got on great! So I asked me mother 
how she’d like to have a daughter-in-law. 
‘Is she willin’ to work?’ says she. ‘Sure—I 
guess so,’ says I. ‘Well, bring her over and 
let me look at her,’ she says. So I took 
Irene over the next Sunday afternoon and 
me mother liked her fine. She don’t want 
no young lord—she just wants a man!” 

“Well, she’s got one, all right!” I told 
him. “How much of araise do you want?” 

He only wanted twenty-five dollars a 
week and I gave it to him, wondering how 
he would manage to get along with such an 
expensive young creature on that basis, for 
I recalled her remarks about the difficulty 
of a civilized single existence on a hundred. 

“Don’t you think you’re taking a chance, 
Jimmie,” I asked him, “in marrying a girl 
that has possibly had her head more or less 
turned by the stage, has luxurious habits 
and is used to a whole lot of attention from 
men in general?”’ 

Jimmie laughed conciliatingly. 

“Mr. Thompson,” he said, ‘“‘don’t you 
worry about Irene having her head turned 
or bein’ obliged to feed on lobster and cham- 
pagne. She’s a solid little bundle of com- 
mon sense and more’n half supports her old 
father and two kid brothers on her fifteen 
dollars a week.” 

“Fifteen dollars a week!” I echoed. 
““Why, she told me she was getting a hun- 
dred!” 

“Oh, that was only a con,” he laughed. 
‘‘She has a pretty good walking part in the 
show, but a ‘clotheshorse’ gets only fifteen 
dollars, as a rule—sometimes as high as 
twenty-five. Anyhow, her father—he’s a 
plumber over in Jersey City, where I come 
from—her father couldn’t send the two 
ds to the public school if Irene didn’t 

e ” 


p. 
“Father—plumber! Why, she said he 
had been a rich Southern planter, or some- 
thing-or-other, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and before the war had owned 
hundreds of slaves! The little ae 
“Well,” grinned Jimmie, “that stuff is 
what all those girls pull. Her real name 
ain’t Irene neither, nor St. Claire; it’s 
Mary Ann Smith. But she’s all right either 
way. She’sasure peacherino. And, by the 
way, she says she thinks you ought to see 
the show, being as how, in a way, you’re 
responsible for her and me goin’ to be mar- 
ried. So she sent you this for to-morrow 


night and said she hoped you’d use it and 


enjoy the show.” 


4 
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- “Thanks,” I answered, putting the ticke 
in my wallet. ‘I shall certainly use it ani 
I’ve no doubt I shall enjoy the show im 
mensely.”’ 

That is how, when the curtain went u' 
on the next to the last night of The Purp] 
Monkey, I could have been seen sitting j, 
the front row, and—by a delicately humor 
ous touch on the part of Irene—in the fourt’ 
seat from the right, the seat erstwhile occu 
pied by the supposed English Johnny, wh 
hadn’t materialized. ! 

It was fully as rotten a performance 9 
she had declared it to be. It was dismal] 
inane and fatuous and the other girls pe 
formed their duties in a bored and perfunc 
tory manner. Not so Irene. Even in th 
tawdry clothes with which she was h¢ 
decked, and in the heavy paint of he 
make-up, she looked and walked like th 
young goddess that she was. 

You may call me a sentimental old may 
but there was a quality and a fineness abou 
her acting—if such it can be called—th: 
elevated her above her miserable employ 
ment and stamped her as something othe 
than she was advertised to be—as som 
thing very near a real lady, whether fro 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland or from Je; 
sey City. I thought of what that otherwi 
rascally Billings had said; that she wa, 
by the lights of her picture, ‘“‘the Typic; 
American Girl—Uncle Sam’s Daughter- 
the Goddess of Liberty!” 

And then I had another rush of sent 
ment. You see, I owed the girl, whatew 
she was, something for letting me out: 
that young-lord business so quietly. An 
“Fate had thrown us together” somehoy 
had it not? Anyhow, in the first long inte 
mission I went across Broadway to th; 
“‘We-never-close” florist and bought her 
big bunch of orchids, and sent it to tl 
stage entrance with a note asking her ‘ 
have supper with me—and to bring Jir, 
mie—signing it, ‘‘Fourth from the right 
Irene came out wearing the orchids on h 
breast and nodded to me with gratefi, 
happy eyes. Poor old Roscoe playing | 
grandpapa! 

And when the show was over, Rosc' 
joined Jimmie at the little side door ai 
waited for Irene to come out. It wasaclez 
frosty night, and the laughter of the girls | 
they trooped down the iron stairs rang 0 
merrily above the clang of the surface ca 
on the dry, cold air. Came, thus, amoj 
them, Irene, the paint washed from h 
face, her black eyes snapping amid her in, 
tation furs, clasping her orchids in bo. 
hands. | 

“Hurrah!” she cried to us. “Only 0: 
night more!” 

We seized and hurried her across t} 
tangled tracks of Longacre Square to} 
celebrated midnight hostelry, where a I- 
nign head waiter wafted us sententiously) 
a secluded table. There were more flow: 
on that table, and there were also lobsti 
and champagne. Poor old Roscoe intend| 
to do the thing up to the handle if he did: 
at all, so that there should be no reflectii 
on him as a host at any rate. There wi? 
many attractive faces there, but none mi? 
charming than Irene’s. | 

“And will you believe it?” she laugh. 
“Nobody ever sent me flowers before? 
invited me to supper! And no one er 
slipped me a single piece of jewelry—it 
even glass. I never was in a swell resti- 
rant; and, on my word, this is the fit 
time I’ve ever tasted champagne.” ( 

“And I trust it will be the last, my dea 
admonished poor, silly old Roscoe. “Et 
this is a sort of bachelor dinner and wi- 
ding breakfast all in one; so here’s to Te 
Purple Monkey!” | 

“Say !”’ she confessed later asshe finisli 
her third lobster. ‘Do you knowI told ju 
a whole lot of lies that day in your office 

“You weren’t the only liar,” admitd 
Roscoe. ‘‘Don’t forget about that youg 
English lord!” qi 

“Pouf!’” she answered, making a a 
face at me. “One of those London Jo! 
nies? Well, I’ve never met one; but the 
isn’t any English lord alive I’d swap Jim1é 
for!” 
And as I sat benignly and watched ¢ 
two of them through the smoke of my ¢i? 
I realized that they possessed all the nm 
blessed of life’s gifts—health, youth ed 
love—and that nothing else much matterl. 

“You're right!” I replied. ‘Kind hees 
are more than coronets, and simple feh 
than Norman blood.’” 

“All the same,” retorted Irene a shie 
resentfully, “my family was descen 
from William the Conqueror!” — 

- “And so was mine!” asserted Jimmu' 


Where to see and order the 
“Handy Volume’’ issue of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


At any of the stores listed below, 
you will find on exhibition complete 
sets in the various styles of bindings. 


EW YORK 
NEM BEL BROTHERS, Broadway and 33d St. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave. 
HENRY MALKAN, 42 Broadway 


WASHINGTON, S. KANN SONS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, GIMBEL BROTHERS 


BALTIMORE 
THE NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. 
308 North Charles St. 


BOSTON, W. B. CLARKE, 26 Tremont St. 


SOMERVILLE (MASS.) 
THE GORDON’S DEPARTMENT STORES 


NEWARK, HAHNE & CO. 

PITTSBURGH, JOSEPH HORNE CO. 

BUFFALO, THE WM. HENGERER CO. 

ROCHESTER, SCRANTOM, WETMORE & CoO., 
21-23 State St. 


CLEVELAND 
THE BURROWS BROS. CO., 633 Euclid Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
STEWART & KIDD CO., 121 E. Sth St. 


DETROIT 
JOHN V. SHEEHAN & COMPANY 
260 Woodward Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
THE KAUTZ STATIONERY CO. 
116 N. Pennsylvania St. 


CHICAGO, THE FAIR 
MILWAUKEE, GIMBEL BROTHERS 


ST. PAUL 
ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY CO., 
55 E. 6th St. 


ST. LOUIS 
BUXTON & SKINNER PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY CO., Fourth St. bet. Olive 
and Locust 


KANSAS CITY 
BRYANT & DOUGLAS BOOK AND STATION- 
ERY CO., 922 Grand Ave. 


OMAHA, J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS 


LOUISVILLE 
DEARING'S, INCORPORATED 
232 South 4th St. 


BIRMINGHAM, LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 
NEW ORLEANS, MAISON BLANCHE 


DALLAS, SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. of Texas 
801-809 Arnold St. 


PORTLAND, THE J. K. GILL CO., 133 Third St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
_“THE WHITE HOUSE” 
(RAPHAEL WEILL & CO., INC.) 


LOS ANGELES 
A. = Se & SONS, INC. 


SEATT 
LOWMAN & HANFORD CO., 616-620 First Ave. 


TORONTO 
McAINSH & CO., 4-12 College St. 


You can see sets in the business 
Offices of any of the following 
newspapers: 


HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT 
MERIDEN (CONN.) RECORD 

NEW LONDON (CONN.) DAY 
ATTLEBORO (MASS.) SUN 

FALL RIVER (MASS.) HERALD 

LYNN (MASS.) ITEM 

NORTHAMPTON (MASS.) DAILY HERALD 
NASHUA (N. H.) TELEGRAPH 

UNION HILL (N. J.) HUDSON DISPATCH 
NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) HOME NEWS 
PATERSON (N. J.) PRESS GUARDIAN 
AUBURN (N. Y.) CITIZEN 

ELMIRA (N. Y.) STAR-GAZETTE 
LOCKPORT (N.Y.) UNION-SUN AND JOURNAL 
MIDDLETOWN (N. Y.) DAILY ARGUS 
LONG ISLAND CITY (N. Y.) STAR 

MT. VERNON (N. Y.) DAILY ARGUS 
NIAGARA FALLS (N. Y.) GAZETTE 
POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 

DU BOIS (PA.) DAILY EXPRESS 7 
BUTLER (PA.) CITIZEN 

WARREN (PA.) EVENING TIMES 
HARRISONBURG (VA.) NEWS-RECORD 
STAUNTON (VA.) DAILY NEWS 
GREENSBORO (N. C.) NEWS 

ROCKY,MT. (N. C.) TELEGRAM 
CHARLOTTE (N. C.) NEWS 
PARKERSBURG (W. VA.) NEWS 

ALTON (ILLS.) DAILY TIMES 

ENID (OKLA.) DAILY EAGLE 

FORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES-RECORD 
MONROE (LA.) NEWS-STAR 

HELENA (MONT.) INDEPENDENT 
COMANCHE (TEXAS) VANGUARD 
BERKELEY (CAL.) DAILY GAZETTE 
SAN DIEGO (CAL.) SUN 

SAN BERNARDINO (CAL.) EVENING INDEX 
SANTA BARBARA (CAL) DAILY NEWS 
WALLA WALLA (WASH.) UNION 
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Extraordinary 


Success of the “HANDY VOLUME” issue 
ff the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA— 


which we are now offering for 
$1.00 down and small monthly payments— 
compels us to give the following 


Notice to the Public 


E shall be able to make prompt delivery of sets of our new ““Handy Volume’’ is- 
sue of The Encyclopaedia Britannica for only a short time longer. The demand 
has been so enormous as to exceed all calculations. We are making deliveries from 
our warehouses in different cities overthe country. But the stocks on hand are being rapidly 
exhausted, and we must beg the indulgence of ourcustomers if they find theirorders delayed. 


We began advertising the remarkable offer which 
we are making on this new issue of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica between the 10th and 14th of January, 
and within a week the orders were almost, 700 per 
day, and long before this notice can be printed, will 


probably be 
1,000 sets per day 


Packing and delivering a thousand sets a day of a 
29-volume encyclopaedia, every volume of which must 
be packed so as to come to the purchaser in perfect 
condition, is in itself a task of some magnitude. But 
a much more serious matter is that these shipments 
will very rapidly exhaust our stock of the bound sets. 

Rush orders were immediately placed with the 
binders to push deliveries at all possible speed, working 
night and day shifts. 


We Had 50,000 Sets Ready 


After we had made arrangements for this remark- 
able sale, we did not begin advertising until the pub- 
lishers had on hand 50,000 sets printed on India paper. 

These are, we believe, the largest single orders for print- 
ing ever made. They alone make it possible to furnish our 
customers with the complete new Eleventh edition of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica printed on the same lovely 


NITED States Senator James E. 
Martine of New Jersey, under date of 
January 31,1916, compares the Cambridge 
issue (in big volumes) and the Handy 
Volumes, which cost one-third as much: 


“T believe, had the ‘Handy Volume’ size 
been on the market and I had the choice to 
make between it and the Cambridge issue, I 
should have selected the former regardless of 
Price: 


And the same opinion has been given by 
many others who were surprised and pleased to 
find the ‘‘Handy Volume”’ set as handsome as 
the Cambridge issue and so much more usable. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS — CHICAGO 


India paper as the high-priced Cambridge University 
issue at one-third the cost of the higher priced issue. 

We undertook the sale of the new ‘‘Handy Volume” 
issue because we are always seeking real bargains to 
offer our customers; something of superlative quality; 
something that everyone needs; something that lends 
itself to economical manufacture in large quantities; 
something that reflects lasting credit upon our institu- 
tion and means permanent satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers; something that can be sold at a price that, 
considered with its known quality, will instantly 
identify it as a BARGAIN. 

For this reason, we arranged with the publishers to 
sell this issue on the narrowest margin of profit, both 
to themselves and to us, and to offer the complete work, 
the entire 29 volumes, unabridged and unchanged, for 
a first payment of a single dollar. 

We put behind every order our absolute guarantee 
that this is the complete, authorized, unabridged 
Eleventh edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which cost more than a million and a half dollars for 
its editorial preparation alone. 

And we further guarantee that any. subscriber who 
is not completely satisfied with his purchase when he 
receives the volumes, may send them back to us, at 
our expense, and we return the dollar he has paid. 

In other words, we take all the risk and you take none. 


NE of the early subscribers to the 

“Handy Volume” issue, Wilson S. 
Patterson, 2116 Mt. Royal Terrace, Balti- 
more, on January 27th, 1916, wrote as 
follows: 


“The ‘Handy’ Encyclopaedia came to hand 
Monday in perfect condition, and they are 
even more than you claim for them,—have 
been reading ever since they arsived and can- 
not stop.” 


This letter is typical. We have received 
many others equally enthusiastic. You will 
be just as well pleased as Mr. Patterson was. 
Send in your order to-day. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 


Please send me Order Form, which I will sign 
I enclose 


on receipt. Reserve one set for me. 
$1 as first payment. 


Name 


Address 
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is the speed at which most automobiles are driven most of the 
time, especially in cities. City driving means moderate speed, 
withfrequentstopsandstarts. Itistheseverest test ofastarter. 
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15 to 20 Miles an Hour 


CURVE CHART SHOWING 
CHARGING CHARACTERISTICS 
OFA HE 


Maximum battery charging at city speeds 


The Wagner Starter is designed to generate its maximum current when the car is-driven at a speed 


of 15 to 20 miles an hour. 


As the speed increases above 20 miles, the charge into the battery de- 


creases. ‘The faster the car goes, above 20 miles, the less current is generated. Thus overcharging is 
impossible, and ample charging is provided for cars driven at the moderate speed customary in city service. 


& 


is the only starter which has such generating characteristics. This 
manner of charging means unfailing service, and long life for the 
battery. Not only does the Wagner Starter have a full battery to 
draw from, but its high starting torque causes a quick getaway and 
a minimum draw from the battery. If the engine is stiff and cold 
the high starting torque and full battery provide ample energy 
to crank the car and to keep it turning as long as necessary. 


es 8 8 8 


The name Wagner on motors, both single phase and polyphase, 
transformers, converters, generators, rectifiers, and electrical instru- 
ments of precision is the best possible guarantee of satisfactory service. 


For 25 years the Wagner Company has been manufacturing and 
developing electrical machinery. The starterless type of polyphase 
motor was originated and is exclusively manu- 
factured by the Wagner Company. It is a 


If you are interested in the service you will get out of electrical apparatus, 
investigate Wagner, Quality. The nearest Wagner branch will gladly show you. 


2’ Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Boston Springfield, Mass. New York Montreal Philadelphia 
Factory Branches and Syracuse Buffalo Toronto Pittsburgh Cleveland Toledo 
Service Stations: Cincinnati Detroit Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul 
Minneapolis Kansas City Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
Selling Agencies: Memphis New Orleans Sioux City Dallas Salt Lake City London, Eng. 


The Starter that is built to order 


Wagner engineers, with 25 years’ experience in developing electrical 
machinery, have succeeded in building an automobile starter that 
combines small size, light weight, great power, positive and quick 
cranking, light battery drain and safe and sure battery charging. 
The Wagner Starter is always built to order for the car when the 
car itself is built—never afterwards. It is perfectly suited to the car 
for which it was built. 
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distinct advance in the art of polyphase motor building. An ordinary 
line switch is all that is needed to start it. In case of line failures, this 
motor will resume operation when current is restored, without atten- 
tion or excessive current demand. Wagner polyphase motors have 
high starting torque, high efficiency, and are conservatively rated. 


They are rugged and reliable. Made in all 
sizes, from 3 H. P. up to 50 H. P. 
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quail 


‘Why shouldn’t they say it? It will be 
» ctly true,” responded Foy quietly, “and 

v’re authorized to say so. I’m learning 
sae sense now; I’m getting to own quite 
yiess of property; I’m going to be mar- 
»| soon; and I don’t want to fight any- 

. Besides, quite apart from my own 
yprests, other men will be drawn into it 
{ shoot it out with Marr. No knowing 
wore it will stop. No, sir; I’ll go punch 
“7g till Marr quiets down. Maybe it’s 
ye the whisky talking. Dick isn’t such a 
| fellow when he’s not fighting booze. 
‘maybe he’ll go away. He hasn’t much 
ceep him here.” ; ; 
“Say, I could get a job offered to him 
) in San Simon,” said Applegate, bright- 


2 ag. 
is eye rested on the clock over the long 
i, ror. He stepped over to the show case, 
‘ped the end from a cigar and obtained 
1 ght from a shapely bronze lady with a 
i2h, When he came back he fell in on 
i7’s left; at Foy’s right Creagan leaned 
: elbows on the bar. 

/ Well, I’m obliged to you, boys,” said 
i7, “This one’s on me. Come on, Joe— 
ie a hoot.” : 

‘Thanks, no,” said Espalin. “I not 
Jenkin’ none thees times. Eef I dreenk 
(ie I get full, and loose my job maybe.” 
' Vichy,” said Foy. “Take something 
yurself, Max.” ; 

As Mr. Max poured the drinks an odd 
erience befell Mr. José Espalin. His 
ied chair leaned against the casing of the 
yiard-room door. As Max filled the first 
13s Espalin became suddenly aware of 
(iething round and hard and cold pressed 
/ inst his right temple. Mr. Espalin felt 
(ie curiosity, but he sat perfectly still. 
[2 object shifted a few inches; Mr. Es- 
Jin perceived from the tail of his eye the 
<re, unfeeling muzzle of a sixshooter; be- 
id it, a glimpse of the forgotten elderly 
‘unger, Mr. Pringle. 

Inly Mr. Pringle’s fighting face ap- 
) red, and that but fora moment; he laid 
yinger to lip and crouched, hidden by 
| partition and by Espalin’s body. Mr. 
‘yalin gathered that Pringle desired no 
}ery and shunned observation; he sat 
itionless accordingly; he felt a hand at 
| belt, which removed his gun. 

‘Happy days!” said Foy and raised his 
3s to his lips. 
vreagan seized the uplifted wrist with 
}h hands, Applegate pounced on the 
er arm. Pringle leaped through the 
irway. But something happened swifter 
‘n Pringle’s swift rush. Foy’s knee shot 
|to Applegate’s stomach. Applegate fell, 
awling, Foy hurled himself on Creagan 
| bore him crashing to the floor. Foy 
‘irled over; he rose on one hand and 
2e, gun drawn, visibly annoyed and con- 
-rably astonished at the unexpected 
vent of Mr. Pringle. Applegate lay 
/aning on the floor. Pringle kicked his 
1 from the holster and set foot upon it; 
': of his own guns covered the bartender 
| the other kept watch on Espalin, silent 
his still-tilted chair. 

“Who’re you?” challenged Foy. 
“Friend, with the countersign. Don’t 
sot! Don’t shoot me, anyhow.” 
oy rose from hand and knee to knee and 

t. This rescuer, so opportunely arrived 
‘m nowhere, seemed to be an ally. But, 
‘avoid mistakes, Foy’s gun followed 
ngle’s motions, at the same time willing 
lable to blow out Creagan’s brains if 
visable. He also acquired Creagan’s gun 
te subeonsciously. 

‘Let me introduce myself, gentlemen,” 
1 Pringle. “I’m J ack-in-a-Pinch, Little 
end of the Under Dog—see Who’s This? 
se two-thirteen! My German friend, 
oe out from behind that bar—hands 
step lively! Spot yourself! My Mexi- 
- friend, join Mr. Max. Move, you poi- 
ous little spider—jump! That’s better! 
atlemen—be seated! Right there— 
ick, slapdab.on the floor. Sit down and 
ak. Say! I’m serious. Am I going to 
e to kill some few of you just because 
don’t know whol am? I’ll count three: 
re! two! That’s it. Very good—hold 
t—register anticipation! I am a worldly 
n, said Pringle with emotion, “but 
3 Spectacle touches me—it does indeed !”” 
“Tl get square with you!” gurgled Ap- 
gate as fiercely as his breathless condi- 

would permit. 

George—may I call you George? I 
1’t know your name—you may get square 
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with me, George—but you’ll never be 
square with anyone. You are a rhomboid- 
inaltitudinous isosohedronal catawampus, 
George!” 

George raved unprintably. He made a 
motion to rise, but reconsidered it as he 
noted the tension of Pringle’s trigger finger. 

“Don’t be old fuss-budget, George,” said 
Pringle reprovingly, “‘because—I forgot to 
tell you—I’ve got my gun now—and yours. 
You won’t need to arrest me, though, for 
I’m hitting the trail in fifteen minutes. But 
if I wasn’t going—and if you had your 
gun—you couldn’t arrest one side of me. 
You couldn’t arrest one of my old boots! 
Listen, George! You heard this Chris- 
gentleman give his reasons for wanting 
peace? Yes? Well, it’s oh-so-different here. 
I hate peace! I loathe, detest, abhor and 
abominate peace! My very soul with strong 
disgust is stirred—by peace! I’m growing 
younger every year, I. don’t own any prop- 
erty here—I’m: not going to be married; 
I ain’t feeling pretty well anyhow; and if 
you don’t think I’ll shoot, try to get up! 
Just look as if you thought you wanted 
to wish to try to make an effort to get up.” 

“How—who ” began Creagan; but 
Pringle cut him short. 

“Ask me no more, sweet! You have no 
speaking part here. We’ll do the talking. I 
just love to talk. Iam the original tongue- 
tide man; I ebb and flow. Don’t let me 
hear a word from any of you! Well, pard- 
ner?”’ 

Foy, still kneeling in fascinated amaze, 
now rose. Creagan’s nose was bleeding 
profusely. 

“That was one awful wallop you handed 
our gimlet-eyed friend,” said Pringle ad- 
miringly. ‘‘Neatest bit of work I ever saw. 
Sir, to you! My compliments!”’ He placed 
a chair near the front door and sat down. 
“T feel like a lion in a den of Daniels,” he 
sighed. 

“But how did you happen to be here so 
handy?” inquired Foy. 

“Didn’t happen—I did it on purpose,” 
said John Wesley. ‘‘You see, these four 
birds tipped their hand. All evening they 
been instructing me where I got off. They 
would-ed I had the wings of a dove, so 
I might fly far, far away and be at rest. 
Now, I put it to you, do I look like a 
dove?” 

“Not at present,” laughed Foy. 

“Well, I didn’t like it—nobody would. 
I see there was a hen on, I knew the lay of 
the ground from looking after my horse. So 
I clomped off to bed, got my good old Ex- 
calibur gun—full name X. L. V. Caliber— 
slipped off my boots, tippytoed down the 
back stairs like a Barred Rock cat, oozed in 
by the side door—and here I be! I over- 
heard their pleasant little plan todo you. I 
meant to do the big rescue act—but you 
mobilize too quick for me. All the same, 
maybe it’s as well I chipped in, because— 
take a look at them cartridges in your gun, 
will you? Your own gun—the one they 
borrowed from you.” 

Foy twisted a bullet from a cartridge. 
There was no powder. The four men on 
the floor looked unhappy under his thought- 
ful eye. 

“Nice little plant—what? Do we kill 
’em?” said Pringle cheerfully. “I don’t 
know the rules well enough to break ’em. 
What was the big idea? Was they vexed at 
you, son?” 


“Tt would seem so,” said Foy, smiling. 
“We had a little war here a spell back. I 
suspect they wanted to stir it up again for 
political effect. Election this fall.”’ 

“And you were not in their party? I 
see!” said Pringle, nodding intelligently. 
“Well, they sure had it fixed to make your 
side lose one vote—fixed good and proper. 
The Ben-boy was to let your right hand 
loose and the Joe-boy was to shoot you as 
you pulled your gun. Why, if you had 
lived to make a statement your own story 
woulda mighty near let them out.” 

“T believe that I am greatly obliged to 
you, sir.” 

“‘T believe youare,”’ said Pringle. “‘And— 
but, also, I know the two gentlemen you 
were drinking with should be very grateful 
to you. They had just half a second more 
to live—and you beat me to it. Too bad! 
Well, what next?” 

Foy pondered a little. 

“T guess I’ll go up to the Bar Cross 
wagon, as I intended, till things simmer 


down. The Las .Uvas warriors seldom ever 


bother the Bar Cross Range. My horse is | | 
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o Automobilists: 


Will it WEAR? Every desirable 


quality in brake lining depends on WEAR. 


WEAR in a lining demands materials which 
WEAR. Raybestos materials are chosen for 
WEAR. Raybestos is solid-woven for WEAR. 


An exclusive compound makes it a hard, solid 


unit — for WEAR. 


And Raybestos does WEAR. It isn’t mere 
surface WEAR. Raybestos WEARS on. top. 
It WEARS in the middle. It WEARS right 


down to the last strand. 


Raybestos has been imitated in appearance. 
It has ot been imitated in WEAR. Raybestos 


WEAR is Raybestos WEAR. If you want 
Raybestos WEAR, you want Raybestos—the o77g- 


ke lining. 
inal asbestos brake lining ee 

A lining that Zooks like Raybestos can’t 
travel far on looks. 

If you want WEAR — not looks or 
doubts— you want Raybestos. 

Be sure you have the name right — 
RAYbestos. Come out strong on the 
“RAY.” 

The better garages and supply houses 
call your attention to the Raybestos silver 
edging. ‘They show the name Raybestos. 
Look for the Silver Edging Both identifying marks appear on every 
foot of genuine Raybestos. 


The Royal Equipment Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Listerine Corrects 
Acid Condition of the Mouth 


Saliva is alkaline and is Nature’s mouth bath. 
Fermentation of food particles usually is the cause of 
acid mouth; and this condition may best be corrected 
by natural alkaline saliva. 


Alkaline preparations only temporarily correct acid 
conditions of the mouth and even such temporary cor- 
rection is artificial because alkalies retard, rather than 
stimulate, the activity of the salivary glands. Acid 


mouth treated by alkaline or neutral preparations soon 
again becomes acid mouth. 


can quickly and effectively relieve this condition, which 
is the chief cause of tooth decay, for these two reasons: 


1—Listerine being liquid and antiseptic 
can resist the processes of fermenta- 
tion and be used to rinse the mouth 
and the spaces between the teeth 
where food particles usually lodge. 


2—Listerine being saturated with that 
mild mineral antiseptic—boracic 
acid—causes an increased amount 
of saliva by stimulating the activity 
of the salivary glands. Listerine 
thus assists Nature to complete the 
correction of acid mouth. 


Ask for Listerine in the original 
bottle and be assured of the genuine 
by the appearance of the package— 
round bottle—brown wrapper. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Manufactured only by = 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 


Our large Capital and Surplus, State Supervision, and well known conservative 
management afford unquestioned security for every dollar deposited with this bank. 

There are many strong arguments in favor of our method of Banking by Mail 
which are fully set forth in our Booklet “ M,” sent free on request. 


The New York Headquarters Company offers this service. 


A suite of offices fully equipped with telephone, stenographer and 
office boy service, reception room, private offices and board room, in 
charge of a discreet and capable manager, is at the service of any busi- 
ness house outside of New York having trade in New York City. 

This office staff represents you in your absence, and places a well 
equipped suite at your service during your visits to New York. ~ 


The service costs fifty dollars a year, with an additional charge of 
from ten to fifty dollars a month for private offices during their 
actual occupancy. 

Forwarding mail, showing goods, and answering inquiries, are 
part of the service furnished for the original fifty-dollar subscription. 


Write for illustrated booklet and full particulars. 


The New York Headquarters Company 
Cuyler Building, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 


hitched up the street. How’d you like to 
go along with me, stranger? You and me 
would make a fair-sized crowd.” 

“T’d like it fine and dandy,” said 
Pringle. “But I got a little visit to make 
to-morrow. Maybe I’ll join you later. I 
like Las Uvas,” stated John Wesley, beam- 
ing. ‘Nice, lively little place! I think I’ll 
settle down here after a bit, Some of the 
young fellows are shy on good manners. 
But I can teach ’em. I’d enjoyit. ... 
Now, let’s see: If you’ll hold these lads 
few minutes I’ll get my boots and saddle up 
and bring my horse to the door; then I’ll 
pay Max my hotel bill and talk to them 
while you get your horse; and we'll ride 
together till we get out in the open. How’s 
that for a lay?” 

That was a good lay, it seemed; and it 
was carried out—with one addition: after 
Foy brought his horse he rang Central and 
called up the sheriff. 

‘Hello! That you, Mr. Lisner? This is 
Kitty Foy,” he said sweetly. “Sheriff, I 
hate to bother you, but old Nueces River, 
your chief of police, is out of town. And I 
thought you ought to know that the police 
force is all balled up. They’re here at the 
Gadsden Purchase. Bell Applegate is sick— 
seems to be indigestion; Espalin is having 
a nervous spell; and Ben Creagan is bleed- 
ing from his happiest vein. You’d better 
come see to’em. Good-by!”’ 

Pringle smiled benevolently from the door. 

“There! I almost forgot to tell you boys. 
We disapprove of your actions oh-very- 
much! You know you were doing what was 
very, very wrong—like three little mice that 
were playing in the barn though the old 
mouse said: ‘Little mice, beware! When 
the owl comes singing “‘Too-whoo” take 
care!’ If you do it again we shall consider 
it deliberately unfriendly of you... . 
Well, I’ll toddle my decrepit old bones out 
of this. Eleven o’clock! How. time has 
flown, to be sure! Thank you for a pleas- 
ant evening. Good-by, George. Good-by, 
all! Be good little boys—go nighty- 
nighty!’ 

They raced to the corner, surveyed down 
the first side street, turned again, and 
slowed to a gallop. Pringle was in high 
feather; he caroled blithesome as he rode: 


“So those three little owls flew back up in the 
arn— 
Inky, dinky, doodum, day! 
And they said, ‘Those little mice make us 
feel so nice and warm!’ 
Inky, dinky, doodum, day! 
Then they all began to sing, ‘Too-whit! Too- 
whoo !” 
I don’t think much of this song, do you? 
But there’s one thing about it—’ tis certainly 
true— 
Inky, dinky, doodum, day!”’ 


They reached the open; the gallop be- 
came a trot. 

“‘T go north here,” said Foy at the cross- 
roads above the town. ‘“‘Which way for 
you?” 

“North too,” said Pringle. “I don’t 
know just where, but you can tell me. I go 
to a railroad station first—Aden. Then to 
the Vorhis place.” 

“Vorhis? I’m going there myself!” said 
Foy. ‘‘ You didn’t tell me your name yet.” 


“Pringle.” 

“What? Not John Wesley Pringle? 
Great Scott, man! I’ve heard Stella talk 
about you a thousand times. Say, I’m sure 
glad to meet you! My name’s Foy— 
Christopher Foy.” 

“Why, yes,” said Pringle. ‘I think I’ve 
heard Stella speak of you too.” 


rir 


EING a child must have been great 

fun—once. Nowadays one would as 
lief be a Strasburg goose. When you and 
I went to school it was not quite so bad. 
True, neither of us could now extract a cube 
root with a stump puller, and it is sad to 
reflect how little call life has made for duo- 
decimals. Sometimes it seems that all our 
struggle with moody verbs and insubordi- 
nate conjunctions was a wicked waste— 
poor little sleepy puzzleheads! But there 
were certain joyous facts which we remem- 
ber yet. Lake Erie was very like a whale; 
Lake Ontario was a seal; and Italy was a 
boot. 

The great Chihuahuan desert is a boot 
too; a larger boot than Italy. The leg of 
it is in Mexico, the toe is in Arizona, the 
heel in New Mexico; and the Jornado is in 
the boot-heel. 

El Jornado del Muerto—the Journey of 
the Dead Man! From what dim old legend 
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Brilliant Light that 
Stands the Jolts 


Prest-O-Lite enables you to drive 
safely on any road, never fails you in. 
emergencies. 

Furnishes you ideal riding light— | 
yet costs less to buy and less to use |} 
than any other system for brilliant 
lighting. “ 

Prest-O-Lite gives you the utmost | 
in practical convenience and reli- | 
ability. It is as sturdy as your 
motorcycle itself —requires but slight 
attention, and that such as you 
yourself can give, easily and quickly. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Use Prest-O-Lite on your machine. 
Give it every test in your daily riding. 
Then, if you’re not satisfied, you get 
your money back. 


In Any “Complete” Equipment 
Get Prest-O-Lite 


Thecombination of ‘‘ completeequip- 
ment’’ most popular with experienced 
riders is ‘‘ Prest-O-Lite, a lamp and a 
mechanical horn.’’ You can get this 
from your dealer on any make of 
machine, at a very attractive price. 

Get our booklet on motorcycle lighting. 


Your name and address on the margin of 
this page will bring it to you. Write today. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene | 
612 Speedway Canadian Office and Factory j 
Indianapolis, Ind. Merritton, Ontario 


Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


Your Time; 
Our Money | 


ibe YOU will give us the 
former we will pay you the 
latter. We should like to have 
you look after local subscrip- — 
tion renewals and new orders 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and | 
The Country Gentleman, and will | 
pay you liberally in commission | 
and salary for so doing. . 


If you are sufficiently inter- 
ested in theidea to want to know 
about it, send usa line of inquiry 


Address Box 276, Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA ¥y 


Airedale Terriers. 


The ‘“ONE-MAN” Dog 
Most popular, town or country. Fearless 
game, powerful watch dog. Burglarinsurance. 
eye rere in home; Serif epee : 
Matchless hunter, large, small game; use + eae 
by Roosevelt, Rainey. Indispensable stock, poultry, tes, 
Prolific, profitable to breed, female earns $200 yearly. a 3 
grown dogs, pairs, bred bitchesforsale. Splen ib _ 
Safe delivery, satisfaction, Imported stud. Booklet 

VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 3a, W. 


You can now have a beautiful, practical, up- 
-date phonograph for the modest sum of $5. 


No longer need you depend on your neighbor 
r the greatest fun, pleasure and entertainment 
the world! 


No longer need your home be barren of music, 
ughter and dancing. 


The introduction of the Stewart Phonograph 
$5 changed all this over night. 


It placed within everyone’s reach—yours— 
phonograph at a price you can easily afford. 


Think what this means! 


All the latest music in your own home—all 
ie time. , 


You can have dancing parties and musicals. 
ou can hear all the great operatic singers, all 
.e big bands, all the musical comedy selections, 
1 the latest catchy songs, all the best dance 
usic. 


You can fox trot and one step right in your 
vn living room. 


The Stewart Phonograph plays the highest 
iced and the lowest priced records—the largest 
id the smallest records. 


Its reproduction is perfect. The tones are rich, 
ellow and absolutely true to life. You can 


ae tell its reproduction from the living 
fe, 3 


This phonograph is a beautiful ornament. It 
made of metal—finished in solid dull black 
th highly polished nickel plated trimmings. It 


'1 bérmonize with the furnishings of the finest 
es, 
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PHONOGRAPH 


“9 Ap op wo. IID 
ett" 
WARY PHONDGRAPH CORPORATION 


CHICAGO ~ U.S.A: 


The Stewart name is established all over 
the world. Maullions of dollars are back of tt. 
Stewart products are found on practically 
every automobile. Everyone knows the 
Stewart Speedometer, the Stewart Ture 
Pump, the Stewari Vacuum System. It is 
estimated that 95% of all automobiles carry 
one or more Stewart products. In a very 
short time millions of families will be enjoy- 
ing a Stewart Phonograph. 


Dealers, Attention! 


Phonograph, Music, Dry Goods, Hardware, Drug 
Dealers and Novelty stores can do a big, profitable 
business selling Stewart Phonographs. We want 
dealers of all kinds im every city and town in the 
country. 

REMEMBER—A very attractive proposition to those 
who write immediately. 
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Everybody Can Now Have 
| Music in Their Own Home 
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The motor is of the latest design and is one 
of the most costly made. It will play two records 
with one winding. 

There is a novel brake and time control de- 
vice which is not surpassed by anything on the 
market. 

Get a Stewart Phonograph at once and every 
evening let the world’s greatest artists and come- 
dians entertain you, your family and friends, 
with superb music, good cheer and gaiety. 

Order your Stewart Phonograph immediately. 
If the dealer in your town cannot supply you, 
use the coupon or write a letter. 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation 
323-325-327-331-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Use this coupon or write a letter 


Coupon for Order 
30 Days’ Trial 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation 
323-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen :— 
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Enclosed please find $5 (currency, check, draft or money 
| order) for which please ship me one Stewart Phonograph 
{ immediately (shipping charges prepaid). 
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collect) and get my money back immediately. 
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Let Your Battery Shift The Gears 


The same power that cranks your motor will shift the gears of your automobile 


at the touch of a button. 


The Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Gear Shift has been called 


the greatest improvement in automobiles since the electric self-starter. It makes 
the shifting of gears as easy as starting the engine—push button easy. 


“‘She’’ can handle the big gas car as easily as she did her electric. Clashing or strip- 


ping of gears is impossible. 
floor board in front from door to door. 


The old gear shift lever disappears, leaving a clear 
Instead of reaching for the troublesome 


‘“‘in-the-way’”’ lever you find the gear shift buttons right under the edge of the steering- 
wheel—at your finger tips—out of the way of lap robe and overcoat. 


Think of being able to handle your car in crowded traffic without constantly having 


to reach for the awkward gear shift lever. 
economy of gasoline plus the convenience of electric control. 


have already approved the 


C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


Two of these are now 
delivering touring cars, 
closed cars and roadsters 
equipped with the C-H 
Magnetic Gear Shift. See 


This 80 ampere hour 
battery connectedtoa 
Cutler-Hammer Gear 
Shift shifted the gears 
394,491 timeswithout 
recharging. 


Makes gear shift- 
ing as easy as 
switching on an 
electric light. 


that your next car, the car 
you are going to buy this 
Spring, has the C-H Mag- 
neticGear Shift. Then, forthe 
first time, you will know real 
driving comfort. Sit back 
at your ease, both hands on 
the wheel, both eyes on the 
road ahead, and shift gears 
with the speed of lightning. 


The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift is man- 
ufactured by The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., builders of electric controllers and 
magnetic apparatus. It is the largest 
company of its kind. 


There is over $25,000,000 worth of 
Cutler-Hammer Magnetic products in 
daily use all over the world. 


The Cutler-Hammer Lighting 
Switch for automobiles is standard 
equipment on many of the best 
known cars. 


Main Offices: MILWAUKEE 


Branches : 
Chicago 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company 


Electrical Controlling Apparatus For All Purposes 


You get the power, speed, mileage and 


Several manufacturers 


Think of the pleasure—the 
comfort—of driving a gaso- 
line car that is as easy to 
control as an electric. 


A booklet describing in sim- 
ple language the construc- 
tion and operation of the 
C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 
will be sent on request. 


The greatest newspapers of the coun- 
try use Cutler-Hammer Controllers on 
their presses. 


The stage lighting effects of the leading 
theatres are secured by means of Cutler- 
Hammer dimmers. 


Mines, steel mills and industrial plants of 
allkindsuse Cutler-Hammer Controllers. 


The Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Gear 
Shift is guaranteed by The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co. to give service and satis- 
faction in the hands of the users. 


Factories: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
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is the name come down? No one knows. 
he name has outlived the story. ; 

Perhaps some grim, hard-riding Spaniard 

‘ade his last ride here; weary at last of 
ar, turned his dead face back to Spain 
\d the pleasant valleys of his childhood. 
‘e have a glimpse of him, small in the 
ighty silence; his faithful few about him, 
‘ith fearful backward glances; a gray sea 
| waving grama breaking at their feet; the 
‘eat mountains looking down on them. 
‘ymouth Rock is unnamed yet. Then the 
‘ist shuts down. 
The Santa Fé Trail reaches across the 
yrnado; tradition tells of vague, wild bat- 
ag with Apache and Navajo; there are 
ave-cairns on lone dim ridges, whereon 
ch passer casts a stone. Young mothers 
‘eamed over the cradles of those who now 
sep here, undreaming; here is the end of 
‘| dreams. } 

Doniphan passed this way; Kit Carson 
de here; the Texans journeyed north 
jong that old road in ’62—to return no 
ore. 

These were but passers-by. The history 

the Jornado, of indwellers named and 
10wn, begins with six Americans, as fol- 

ws: Sandoval, a Mexican; Toussaint, a 
‘enchman; Fest, a German; Martin, a 
rman; Roullier, a Swiss, and Teagard- 
or, a Welshman. 

You might have thought the Jornado a 
ist and savage waste or a pleasant place 
id a various. That depended upon you. 
‘aterials for either opinion were plenty; 
va flow, saccaton flats, rolling sand hills, 
gebrush, mesquite and yucca, bunch 
‘ass and shallow lakes, bench and hill, 
ge and groundswell and wandering draw; 
ways the great mountains round about; 
'e mountains and the warm sun over all. 
‘A certain rich man desired to be Presi- 
¢mt—to please his wife perhaps. He was 
favorite son, sure of his home-state vote 
_ any grand old national convention. 
e gave largely to charities and campaign 
nds, and his left hand would have been 
stly astonished to know what his right 
ind was about. 

Those were bargain-counter days. Fum- 
ing the wares, our candidate saw, among 
‘her things, that New Mexico had six con- 
ontional votes. He sent after them. 

‘So the Bar Cross Cattle Company was 
unded; range, the Jornado. Our candi- 
ite provided the money and a manager, 
so ambidextrous, with instructions to get 

.ose votes and incidentally to double the 
oney, as a good and faithful manager 
ould. 

He got the six votes, but our candidate 
ever became president. Poor fellow, his 
illions could not bring him happiness. He 
ed, an embittered and disappointed man, 
the obscurity of the United States Senate. 
‘The Bar Cross brand was the sole fruit 
‘that ambition. Other ranches had dwin- 
ed or vanished; favored by environment 
te Bar Cross, almost alone, withstood 
ie devastating march of progress. It was 
ill a mark of distinction to be a Bar Cross 
an. The good old customs—and certain 
id old customs too—still held on the Bar 
ross Range, fifty miles by one hundred, 
1 the Jornado. Scattered here and there 
ere smaller ranches: among them the 
_H—the Vorhis Ranch. 


The girl’s eye kindled with delight as it 
sught the far horizons, the misty parapets 
aming up through the golden air; she 
as one who found dear and beautiful this 
vay land, silent and ensunned. She flung 
> her hand exultingly. 

| Isn’t it wonderful, John Wesley? Do 
du know what it makes me think of? This: 


‘M agic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn!’ 


“Think, John! This country hasn’t 
ianged a bit since the day Columbus set 
at from Spain.” 

How true! Fine old bird, Columbus—he 
Ww America first. Great head he showed, 
‘0, getting himself named Christopher. 
t erwise you might have said, ‘the day 
ntony discovered Cleopatra’—or some- 
ling like that. Wise old Chris!” 

Stella’s eyes narrowed reflectively. 
ata habeattfe youre been reading! 

\ er used to know a i 
lark eitone nything about 
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‘‘T cribbed that remark from Billy Beebe 
and he swiped it from a magazine. I don’t 
know much about Mark, now. Good old 
easy Mark!” 

“That’s the how of it. You’ve been ab- 
sorbing knowledge from those pardners of 
yours. Your talk showsit. You’re changed 
a lot—that way. Every other way you’re 
the same old Wes!” 

_ “Now that sounds better!’’ said Pringle 
in his most complacent tones. ‘I want to 
talk about myself, always, Stella May 
Vorhis; we’ve come thirty miles and I’ve 
heard Christopher Foy, Foy, Foy, all the 
way! It’s exasperating! It’s sickening!” 

But Stella was not to be flustered. She 
held her head proudly. 

“It’s you that have been talking about 
him. I told you you’d like him, John 
Wesley.” 

“Yes, you did—and I do. He’s a self- 
starter. He’sa peppermist. He’s a regular 
guy. It wasn’t only the way he smashed 
those things—taken by surprise and all— 
but that he had judgment enough not to 
shoot when there was no need for it; that’s 
what gets me! And then he went and 
spoiled it all.” 

ee How? ” 

“Hiking on up to the ranch with the 
Major, without even waking youup. Why, 
if it was me, do yous’pose I’d leave another 
man—no matter how old and safe he was— 
to tell such a story as that his own way and 
hog all the credit for himself? That Las 
Uvas push is a four-flush—he needn’t stir 
a peg for them. No, sir! I’d have stayed 
right there till you got ready to come—and 
every time I’d narrate that tale about the 
scrap it would get scarier and scarier.” 

“T know, without telling, what my Chris 
does is the brave thing, the best thing,” 
said the girl, with softly shining eyes. ‘‘ And 
he never brags—any more than you do, 
Wes. You're always making fun of your- 
self. And I’m afraid you don’t know how 
serious a menace this Las Uvas gang is. It 
isn’t what Chris may do or may not do. All 
they want is a pretext. Why, John, there 
are men down there who are really quite 
truthful—as men go—till they get on the 
witness stand. But the minute they’re 
under oath they begin to lie. Force of habit, 
I guess. The whole courthouse ring hates 
Chris and fears him—especially Matt Lis- 
ner, the sheriff. In the old trouble, when- 
ever he was outwitted or outfought, Chris 
did it. Besides ”” She paused; the 
color swept to her cheek. 

“Besides—you. Yes, yes,’”’ grumbled 
Pringle. ‘“‘Might have been expected. 
These women! Does the Foy-boy know?” 

“He knows that Lisner wanted to marry 
me,” said Stella. Neck and cheek were 
crimson now; but it was characteristic that 
her level eyes met Pringle’s fearlessly. “‘But 
before that—he—he persecuted me, John. 
Chris must not know. He would kill him. 
But I wanted you to know in ease anything 
happened to Chris. There is nothing they 
will stick at, these men. Lisner is the vilest; 
he hates Chris worst of all.’”’ She was in 
deep distress; there were tears in her eyes 
as she smiled at him. ‘‘And I wish—oh, 
John Wesley, you don’t know how I wish 
you were staying here. Dear old friend!”’ 

“As a dear and highly valuable old 
friend,” said Pringle sedately, “‘let me 
point out how shrewd and sensible a plan it 
would be for you and your Chris to go on a 
honeymoon at once—and never come back.” 

“T am beginning to think so. Up to last 
night I had only my fears to go on.” 

“But now you know. We managed to 
make a joke of last night—but what that 
push had in mind was plain murder. I 
would dearly like,” said John Wesley, “‘to 
visit Las Uvas—some dark night—in a 
Zeppelin.” 


At the corral gate the Major met them, 
with a face so troubled that Stella cried out 


in alarm: 

“Father! What is it? Chris?” 

“Stella—be brave! Dick Marr was 
killed at midnight—and they’re swearing 
it off on Chris.” 

“But John Wesley was with him.” 

“That’s just it. Applegate and Creagan 
tell it that they saw Chris leaving town at 
eleven o’clock, that he said he was coming 
up here, and that he made a war-talk about 
Marr. But not a word about Pringle or the 
fight at the hotel. Joe Espalin doesn’t ap- 
pear—no claim that he saw Foy at all.” 

“That looks ugly,” observed Pringle. 

“Ugly! Your testimony is to be thrown 
outasaliemade of whole cloth. Espalinand 
the barkeeper don’t appear. They’re afraid 
the Mexican will get tangled up, and Max 
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Old Ford a 1916 Model 


A handsome, high quality windshield and cowl will bring your 
1912, 1913, 1914 and early 1915 Ford car right up to date, and 
make it exactly like one of the newest models. 


Conover Cowl Shields for Ford cars are 
designed entirely along the lines of the 
greatest possible beauty and durability. 


Shield is rain vision, ventilating, with best 
quality of plate glass, and is equal in ap- 
pearance to shields used on high priced 


cars. Cowl is heavy steel stamping, 
finely finished and exceptionally rigid 
and durable. \ 
Conover Cowl Shields will add won- }f 

derfully to the appearance of your ¢ 
Ford, and besides you will have a 
shield that will not shake and rattle. 


Universal Windshield 
for 1915-16 Cowl Dash Fords 


This shield is designed to take the place of the 
plain folding windshield that is furnished with 
It is a product embodying the 


new Ford cars. 


Conover 


- Cowl 
\ Shields 
‘+ for Ford Cars 


4 Combined Cowl and 
| Shield, f. o. b. Adrian, 


Mich. 


f} THE UNIVERSAL SHIELD 
FOR 


THE 


UNIVERSAL CaR 


well known PAGE qualities of workmanship, ma- 


terial and finish. 


Universal Shield is rain vision, ventilating — best 


quality plate glass is used. 


to attach. 


As the old shield is thus 
left intact, it may be sold and re- 


; Shield is furnished com- 
plete with brackets that fit exactly in place of the old 
—— shield, making it exceptionally easy 


Complete with brackstas 
f.o.b. Adrian, Mich. . . $1900 


. duce the cost of the new shield. 
With its ventilating feature, this Universal Shield gives you greatest com- 
fort when driving in hot weather and is safe to drive in storms, as top 
F section can be tilted to give clear view of the road 
Combined Dash and ahead. One of the fastest selling and most satisfac- 
Shield, f. 0. b. $920 tory Ford accessories that we have ever marketed. 


Adrian, Mich. 


Special Cowl and Shield 
for Commercial Cars 


This equipment is designed especially to con- 
vert 1915 and 1916, also old models of Ford 
cars, into 1916 delivery cars. Pressed one- 
piece steel cowl with built-in rain vision, 
ventilating windshield. Fits 1915-16 
Ford chassis, or any old model by cut- 
tingdowndash. Solidand handsome- 
ly enameled. Best plate glass. 
Gives fine appearance with 
either open or 
closed body. 


Attention: Automobile Manufacturers 
We are prepared to furnish quality wind- 
shields in any quantity for either pleasure 


cars or trucks. 
rapid production. 


Our factory is equipped for 
We are one of the largest 


and oldest manufacturers in the windshield in- 


dustry, and our Mr. E. K. Conover has been 
identified with this industry since its inception. 
Let our engineering department confer with you on 


windshield requirements. 


Page Tire Savers 


Light and strong. Pay for themselves by 
keeping weight of car off tires and tires off 
greasy floor. Will jack up $350 SET 


eee (Four) 


car in one minute . 


Page SafTsteer for Fords 


Holds car straight when one wheel’ hits an obstruc- 
Automatically rights steering gear. 


tion. 


Filler Board Windshields 


A rain vision, ventilating shield, de- 
signed for all makes of old cars—a 
modern windshield equipment. Filler 
boards 6 inches, 9 inches and 12 


inches wide. Also tele- $1000 


scopic brace rods . . . 


Page Airpress Pump 

| —for transferring oil, gasoline or other 

liquids from original barrel to stor- 
age tank. Attach 
air valve and a 
pressure will emp- 
quickly and with- 

$300 


foot pump to 
few pounds 
ty barrel 
oul slop. 


Made of 


steel throughout and cannot break. No $250 


castings . 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Windshield Department 
Adrian, Mich. 
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A man’s car in its sturdi- 
ness and swift response— 
a woman’s car in its 
grace of line and design 


MMMM 


In short, an ideal car for two. Lounging 
room for both; and luggage room for both. 
Beautiful finish and steady, consistent 
performance—no matter what you ask it to 
do or where you ask it to go, 
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Velde 
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The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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This Canoe Brings a Summer Full of Fun 


If you want to know what pleasure canoeing is—get an ‘Old Town.” $30 up will buy _g5 
@ an ‘“‘Old Town Canoe”’ and you can’t beat it at any price. It’s safe, grace- ¥ 
GI, 


ful and easy to paddle; won't leak or absorb water. 4000 “Old Town 
Canoes’’ ready. Easy to buy from dealer or a 
\ factory. Send for Catalog of canoe views and facts. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 553 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


% 


Protect them with a"Gunn’' 


OU can start with one book section with top and base, at 
small cost, and add toit as you get more books. Doors are 
removable and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to 


Ke 
Af 
U/ set up or take apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 
2) ieee Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition 
See the famous ‘‘Gunn”’ Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing 
Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Standard designs 


in mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. 
‘Prices lower than others. 


Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids 
MICH: 


1800 Broadway 
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will swear he didn’t see Chris at all. It’s 
cut and dried. You are to be canceled. 
Marr was found this morning at the first 
crossroad above town. His watch was 
stopped at ten minutes to twelve—mashed, 
it seemed, where it hit on a stone. If they 
had told about the mix-up with you and 
Chris last night, I might have thought they 
really believed Chris killed Marr—or sus- 
pected it. As it stands, we know the whole 
thing is a black, rotten conspiracy.” 

“But where’s Chris?”’ demanded Stella. 

“We have none of us seen Chris—you 
want to remember that. You won’t have 
to lie, Stella—you didn’t see him. Pringle, 
I bank on you.” 

“Sure! I can lie and stick to it, though 
I’m sadly out of practice,’”’ said Pringle. 
“But hadn’t we better fix up the same 
history to tell?” 

“Unsaddle and I’ll tell you. We’ve only 
got a few minutes. I saw the dust of them 
coming down from the north as I drove in 
this bunch of saddle horses. Some of them 
went up by train to Upham, you know. 
Hargis has gone to the round-up, and I’m 
just as well pleased. I’m not sure he can 
be trusted. We are to know not the first 
word of what has happened. We haven’t 


seen Chris and haven’t heard of the mur-_ 


der. Come in—we’ll start dinner and be 
taken by surprise. Pringle, throw your 
gun over on the bunk. Stella, get that look 
off your face.” 

He started a fire. Stella set about pre- 
paring dinner. 

“Who brought the news?” she asked. 

“Joe Cowan—and a relay. Someone 
rode to Jeff Isaach’s ranch as fast as ever 
a horse could go. Jeff came to Quartzsite; 
Dodd passed the word on to Goldenburg’s 
and Cowan came here. At every ranch 
they drove all the fresh saddle horses out of 
the way, so a posse couldn’t get a remount 
without losing time. Kitty Foy has got 
good friends, and they don’t believe he’d 
shoot any man in the back.” 

“And Foy’s drifted with Cowan?” 

“He hadn’t a chance to get clear,’’ said 
the Major. “We had no fresh horses here. 
They’ve sworn in a small army of deputies. 
Nearly a hundred men are out hunting for 
him by this time. One posse was to go up 
the San Andres on the east, leaving a man 
at every waterhole. The sheriff wired for a 
special train, took a carload of saddle horses 
and dropped a couple of men off at every 
station. At Upham the rest of them were 
to unload and string out across the Jornado, 
so as to cut Chris off from the Bar Cross 
round-up at Alaman. It’s some of that 
bunch I saw coming, I guess. And the others 
were to scatter out and come up the mid- 
dle of the plain. They’ll drag the Jornado 
with a fine-toothed comb.” 

“How’s he to get away, then?” 

“Cowan took Kit’s horse and led his own, 
which was about give out. He turned back 
east, up a draw where he won’t be seen un- 
less somebody’s right on top of him. Eight 
or ten miles out he’ll turn Foy’s horse loose; 
he’ll carry the extra saddle on a ways and 
drop it in a washout. They’ll find Foy’s 
horse and think he’s roped afresh one. Then 
Cowan will start up afresh bunch of mares 
and raise big dust. He will ride straight to 
the first posse he sees, claiming he’s run his 
horse down chasing the mares. That’ll let 
him out—maybe.” 

“And Foy?” 

“We rode my horse double to the edge 
of the hills, to where he could walk on a 
ledge and leave no tracks,” said the Major. 
“Then I went on. J rounded up this bunch 
of saddle horses and brought them back. 
He went up on Little Thumb Butte. It’s 
all bluffs and bowlders there. Up on the 
highest big cliff, at the very top, is a deep 
crack that winds up in a cave like a tunnel. 
You know the place, Stella?” 

“Yes. But, dad, they’ll hunt out the 
hills the first thing.” 

“They will not!’’ said the Major tri- 
umphantly. “They’ll read our sign; they’ll 
see where four shod horses came up the 
road. I’ll claim one of them was a horse 
Iwas leading. We all want to stick to that.” 

“But he’s bigger than any of our horses,” 
objected Pringle. ‘They’ll know better by 
the tracks.” 

“Exactly! So they’ll find a fresh-shod 
track going east—a track matching the 
fourth track we left on the road. They’ll 
reason that we’re trying to keep them from 
following that track. So they’ll follow it 
up; they’ll find Kit’s give-out horse and 
then they’ll know they’re right.” 

“It seems to me,” said Pringle reflec- 
tively, ‘that friend Cowan may have an 
interesting time if they get him.” 


February 26, 19: 


The Major permitted himself a grin, 
“He yanked the shoes off his horse bef, 
he left. Once he mixes his tracks up wit} 


may think, but they can’t prove anyth} 
And Foy’ll be all right—if only le 

“It’s too much to hope,” said Stel 
“They’ll split up. Some of them will hu, 
out the hills anyway—to-morrow, if ,' 
to-day.” Soe 

“That’s my idea of it,” said Pringle, 

“They won’t find the cave if they di’ 
said Vorhis hopefully. “If he can get tot: 
Bar Cross they’ll see him through, or: 
they hear his story. Not telling about th: 
clean-up you and Kit made last night i, 
dead give-away.” Hs 

““Any chance of Foy slipping out afoot’ 

“Too far. But he could stand a siege :| 
we could get word to his friends if, by Al 
chance, the posse should find his eave, }: 
took my rifle. He can see them comir; 
he’ll have every advantage against atta: 
and there’s another way out of the caye, ) 
on top of the hill. There’s just one thi; 
against him. There wasn’t even a cante| 
here. He took some jerky and cann| 
stuff—but only one measly beer bottle; 
water. When that’s used up it’s going to» 
a dull time for him. We can’t get water) 
him very handy without leaving some sig. 
We mustn’t get hostile with the pos, 
Take it easy—you especially, Pring. 
Stella and me, they know where we star. 
But you’re a stranger. Maybe they'll ; 
you go on. If you once get away—briz 
the Bar Cross boys and they’ll take Fy 
out of here in broad day.” omen | 

“Very pretty; but there’s four men: 
Las Uvas that know me—and three of thi 
are police. Maybe they’ll stay in the cr 
though—being police?” Gea | 

“No, they won’t,” said the Major gloo- 
ily. ‘They’ll bealong—deputized, of cour. 
Maybe they won’t bein thefirst bateh thou). 
Your part is to be the disinterested traver 
wanting to be on your way.” \ 
: cs It won’t work, Major. This isa put-) 
job. 
The Major sighed. ‘‘That’s so too. Ih 
afraid you’re in for trouble.” 

“‘T’m used to that,” said Pringle light. 
“Once, in Arizona ——” 

“Don’t throw it up to me, John,” sil 
the Major a trifle sheepishly. “Tl say ts 
though: I wouldn’t ask for a better m) 
in a fight than you.” 

“Thanks so much!” murmured Pring. 

“One more point, John: You don’t knv 
Foy. Ido. Foy’ll never give up. He’s d- 
perate—and he’s not pleased. There’s) 
question of surrender and standing tria- 
understand that. He’d be lynched pri- 
ably if they ever got him in Las Uvas. 4 
trial, even, would be just lynching wi 
another name. They don’t want to capte 
a anyway—they want a chance to A 

hone 4 
“T wouldn’t want the job,” said Prin. 

“Hush!” said Stella. “I hear them ca- 
ing. Talk about something else—the \r 
in Europe.” il 

The Major picked up a paper. ie 

“What do you think about the Unid 
States building a big navy, John?” e 
asked casually. ; 

Stealthy footsteps rustled without. 

“Fine!” said Pringle. “I’m strong fot. 
We want dreadnoughts, and lots of ’en- 
biggest we can build. But that ain’t |. 
When we make the navy appropriatis 
we ought to set by about fifty-some«d 
million and build a big multiple-track rl- 
road, so we can carry our navy inl 
in case of war. The ocean is no place ica 
battleship these days.” } 

“Stop your kidding!” | 

“I’m not kidding,” said John Wesley 

‘Shut up, you idiot! I want to read.’ 

“Oh, very well, then! Ill grind © 
coffee.” ; "a 

Men crept close to the open door on eh 
side of the kitchen. Stella slipped a pa! 
biscuits in the oven; she laid the tale 
briskly, with a merry clatter of tinwé?; 
her face was cheerful and unclouded. 
Major leaned back in one chair, his 
on another; he was deep in the paj!s 
he puffed his pipe. John Wesley Pritle 
twirled the coffee mill between his kr 
and began a merry tune: 


| 
“There were three little mice, playing inne 
barn—”’ 


A shadow fell across the floor. by 
“Hands up!” said the sheriff of Dia 
Ana. “We want Chris Foy!” __ { 


a4 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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can get three times the amount of light 
with Edison MAZDAS—or the same 
; 4 amount of light for three times as long. 
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For Big Interiors For Store Lighting pe} a pea, tothe large, powerful size giving 2000 
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BITE” is about as poor 

recommendation for 
tobacco as “no rheumatics” 
is for a wooden leg. But to- 
bacco that won’t bite and yet 
is chuck full of taste—that’s 
a different story—that’s 


VELVET. 


oO 
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ELVET is good tobacco, with an all’round 


goodness. VELVET is smooth with an aged-in-the-wood 
smoothness given it by two years’ ageing in wooden hogsheads. 


‘There are mild tobaccos, and fragrant ones, and some that are slow- 
burning. But there is only one VELVET, with these excellent 
smoking qualities, mellowed and improved naturally by ageing. 


There is only one smoking tobacco that ever received an Exposi- 
tion Grand Prix. VELVET was given this award, the highest 
in the gift of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition “for 
its superior quality.” 


10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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A WESTERN WARWICK 


4 (Continued from Page 23) 


fan | industries right back in the incu- 
ator—poor children, they had been out in 
cruel and unprotected world for almost 


e job. 
ill Te introduced in the House and 
f dreary debate ensued, debate that 
nothing, for we had the votes to 
yee our schedules and we enforced 
em. However, a certain amount of ora- 
, must be spilled during the discussion 
y great measure that is up in either 
‘of Congress, probably because the 
t spillers have no other way, except 
ng these inconclusive noises, of im- 
their constituents back home that 


ae libert: 
ae House passed the bill and it came over 
) the Senate. : 

I had kept close track of the bill and had 
-udied it carefully. It had seemed to me 
aat even a fuller measure of protection was 
ipplied, in some instances—a good many, 
1 fact—than the circumstances demanded. 
‘hose House leaders certainly had been 
wish in their fostering of our producers. 
‘he Chinese wall was higher than I had 
nagined it would be; but that was a vir- 
ae, as my colleagues regarded it, rather 
yan afault. How, in politics, is it possible 
) get too much of a good thing? We made 
ur changes, always in favor of our in- 
nt industries, and shoved our bill through, 
aving our private struggles with some of 
ur too greedy colleagues, and whenever we 
ould, glozing over the rawness so it would 
ot be too apparent. Still we were not de- 
rred much by rawness. The bill was 
ther crude in spots, but it fulfilled our 
ampaign pledges and we passed it. Presi- 
ent Rogers signed it ceremoniously, and it 
as announced by our press agents that 

sperity was now insured. Then we sat 
ack and received congratulations. I was 
ad it was over, for if there is any pest 
1ore obnoxious than the office-seeking cur- 
ilio it is the tariff caterpillar, and they had 
warmed round the Capitol for months— 
cial agents, attorneys, lobbyists, and all 
at gang of grafters who have little games 
their own they want to promote. 


amittee room for the last time that 
aummer when Canterbury came in. 

_ “Hello, senator,” he greeted me. ‘‘Get- 
ing res ly to depart from the scenes of your 


“Preparing to flee to that bourne where 
hunter. will not venture and the 

rafter is unknown.” ‘ 

Mus be planning to descend into the 

Mammoth Cave then, and lock the door 

ehind you.”’ 


| “I do, and the ways of others whom I, 
‘om My inconspicuous position, would 
ever dare to call creatures.’ 


“Meaning whom?” 

fe u nobody in particular and many in 
fy 5 

_ “Well, I hate to say it, Canterbury, but 
’m busy. Not that I am not glad 48 see 
ou, but I have a train and some trout to 
al Se eeeehe an ae aye the 
“ain won’t, even for a member of the great- 
st deliberative forum in the works 
_“Aybitrary folks, those railroad men and 
thers of their kind.” 

_ “So I’ve heard.” 

Learned a lot about them 


' Llooked him é ‘ 
'e had in min ea again, wondering what 


“To give me. i ice? 
| bout what?” some friendly advice? 


yur Jong. and hungry years. It was a | 


I know my astonishment showed in my 
voice. 

“Tneredible, isn’t it?’? And he laughed. 
“Preposterous, to think that so humble a 
citizen as myself would have the nerve to 
presume to do aught-but take orders from 
the mightiest Roman of them all.” 

“Oh, stop that,’’ I snapped. ‘‘What do 
you want to say?” 

I watched him narrowly. He looked 
straight at me and laughed again. 

“Allright. I thought you liked it, judg- 
ing from some of the stuff Limpton has put 
out about you.” 

I winced at that. This smiling person 
was rapidly getting on my none too steady 
nerves, 

“Go ahead,” I said rather savagely. 
“Let’s hear what you have to say.” 

“‘T hate to disappoint those trout. They 
probably are yearning for the chance to 
grab those Royal Coachmans and Grizzly 
Kings and Parmachenee Belles of yours.” 

“Look here, Canterbury, I can’t sit here 
to be joshed by you. Talk out or say 
good-by.”’ 

“Joshed? Me josh the Warwick of the 
Administration! Heaven forfend! What 
makes you think I am joshing you? Didn’t 
I make the proper genuflexion when I came 
in, or haven’t I shown sufficient reverence 
to the man behind the throne since I ar- 
rived? Pardon me for any remissness. It 
isn’t that I do not feel my place and know 
it, be sure of that. I hereby make any 
oObeisances I should have made. I crave 
your august pardon. I a 

I jumped up. 

“Quit it!” I shouted. “Quit it! Good 
morning.” 

“Wait a minute, I’m not going yet. I’ve 
got something to say.” 

His laughing insolence made me see red. 

“Well, say it then, and be damned quick 
about it.” 

He walked about the room and surveyed 
me from every side. I was almost angry. 

“My, my,” he commented as if to him- 
self, “even the greatest of them all is 
subject to the human frailty of losing his 
temper. I hadn’t supposed such a thing 
was possible.”’ 

I bit my lips. Clearly he was sticking 
pins into me for the pleasure of seeing me 
squirm. I couldn’t imagine why, but I re- 
solved to stop squirming. I lighted a cigar. 

“Oh, well,”’ I said, ‘‘if I am to be barbe- 
cued for your holiday I reckon I can stand 
it. When you have me trussed up to your 
satisfaction perhaps you will be so good as 
to explain to what I am indebted for the 
honor of this visit. Will you have a cigar?” 

He took the cigar, thanked me, and spent 
a minute fussing to get off the band and to 
light it. He puffed reflectively on it two or 
three times, examined the burning end with 
great solicitude to make sure it was in 
process of proper combustion, tried to blow 
a ring of smoke, failed, tried again, made a 
good one, and as it floated lazily up impaled 
the ring with a long forefinger and demol- 
ished it. 

“There,” he said. 

“There what?” 

“Merely a little symbol. You believe in 
symbols, don’t you?” 

“No,” I growled. 

“Ts it possible! I had an idea that that 
symbol commonly presented in the guise of 
a capital ‘S’ with two perpendicular lines 
drawn through it interested you greatly.” 

I began to see red again. 

“Took here, Canterbury,” I almost 
shouted, “‘I’m not going to stand any more 
of this nonsense. If you’ve got anything to 
say to me, say it or get out.” 

“Be calm,” he soothed. ‘‘Be calm. It 
ill becomes a Warwick to fly off the handle 
in that way. It is undignified, and dignity is 
the first great requisite of statesmanship.”’ 

IT couldn’t think of -anything to say. 
I asked myself dully why I didn’t throw 
him out. I wondered at the quiet inso- 
lence of him. I wondered at a dozen other 
things, and always pounding in the back 
of my head was the thought: “What does 
heknow? Whatis he after? What does he 
know?” 

So I sat and glared at him. 

“Senator,” he said after he had blown 
another ring and had dissipated that with 
a finger, ‘‘we symbolists interpret the sign 
and allow the literal to gather the meaning. 
As I understand you, you are a rather lit- 
eral person. Wherefore, I shall interpret 
to you, and trust to your high intelligence 
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named Quaker Oats. 
over. 


oat-bred peoples. 


A bushel of choice oats yields but 
ten pounds of grains that are fit for 
Quaker. All others are discarded 
in this brand. 

Thus Quaker Oats consists of 
large, delicious flakes. And those 
alone. Their flavor and aroma are 


Aluminum 


~ Cooker 


By Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made to our order, 
of heavy pure aluminum. Its cereal 
capacity is 214 quarts. 

uaker Oats are cooked perfectly in it, 
without loss of flavor or aroma. That is 
why we supply it. Over 700,000 homes are 
using our cookers now. 

Send- us our trademark—the picture. of 
the Quaker—cut from the front of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar 
with the trademarks and this ideal cooker 
will be sent by parcel post. 
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An Idea That 
Won Mullions 


Years ago, in a little mill in Ohio, this idea was suggested: 

“Let us make an extra-luscious oat food. Make it by 
flaking queen grains only, discarding all minor oats.”’ 

That idea was adopted, and this superfine grade was 


Today it has millions of users, scattered all the world 
Oat lovers of a hundred nations send to us to get it. 
And no other brand commands an equal sale among any 


But, best of all, it has multiplied oat lovers. 
them life-long users of this energizing, spirit-giving food. 


Qualkxer Oats 


The Favorite Vim- Food 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Make an oat food 
‘extra delicious —of large, 
luscious flakes alone. 


It has made 


distinctive and delightful. You are 
bound to prefer them—and demand 
them—when you know them. 

And a pleasant fact is that this 
extra grade costs no extra price, 
anywhere in America. So every 
home can have it. 


If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we 
want you to have this cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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The Beauty of the Coupe De Luxe is More than Paint Deep 


It is built on the same sturdy chassis as the Pullman Two, Three and Five Passenger 


Models, powered with the same spirited, 


dependable motor. It represents the very 


latest vogue in automobile construction. Women instantly enthuse over its cozy lux- 


SPECIFICATIONS: 114-inch wheel base; 
32-H.P. four-cylinder motor; Batavia non- 
skid tires on all four wheels; cantilever rear 
springs; C-H Magnetic Gear Shift; independ- 
ent electric starting and lighting systems; 
separate high-tension magneto; honeycomb 
radiator; full floating rear axle. 


ury—its trim lines and faultless taste. 

Equipped with C-H Magnetic Gear Shift. 

Convenient push buttons take the place of 

an awkward gear lever. Anyone can oper- 

ate the Coupe De Luxe. 

Two, Three and Five Passenger Models, $740 
Write for Coupe De Luxe Brochure 


PULLMAN MOTOR COMPANY, York, Penna. 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’ and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Write today for our 15 day FREE ° 

trial offer of the New 1916 ‘‘Intensitone’”’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly motces be. ite eer 

° rite today for valuable 
Write for Free Book yoo on deafness; sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don't fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 


MEARS EARPHONE CO,, Inc. 
Dept. 2352 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


A roll is divided into six parts 
for your convenience 


# MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 
# Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs. 
& High quality at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 

FRE H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 


y- The Chinese 
ue Woolflower 


SS introduced by us last year 
* has proved a great success 
|e everywhere and a most won- 


jee derful floral novelty. Itisa 


Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out 
scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
a foot thick. Also many lat- 
> erals with smaller heads, and 
\ fresh green foliage. Flowers form 
in June, but none fade before 
frost, continuing to expand and 
grow with its wonderful crimson- 
scarlet color, showy beyond belief. 
Succeeds anywhere, 
ot Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 

cets., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and ANNUAL 
SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
new Fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 


The New 
Nat Candy 


Selected Virginia Peanuts 


roasted to a crisp, tasty brown 
—combined with Chocolate Candy 
of delicious flavor and consistency. 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


It is impossible to describe how good they really 


are. 


You must try them. 


Made clean—Kept clean—Wrapped dustproof. 


Sold wherever Candy is sold. 
THE STERN & SAALBERG COMPANY, N. Y. 
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to catch the purport of my remarks. Let 
me place your great party in the position 
of a man enjoying an expensive, well- 
flavored, fragrant cigar. He has just dined 
luxuriously on the choicest foods, has had 
his modicum of a precious vintage wine, is 
at peace with all the world, and full of the 
high and holy satisfaction that comes after 
a good dinner secured by good deeds faith- 
fully performed. He lolls back in his chair, 
and he blows a ring of smoke that is round 
and perfect and that grows wider and wider 
and more beautiful as it floats to the ceiling. 
He sees in that ring of smoke a vision of 
things to come. By its perfect beauty, its 
constant increase in size, it typifies plans he 
has in mind. Then comes a puff of wind, 
and the ring disappears, is gone, vanished.” 

I listened eagerly. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well, you symbolize the well-fed man; 
the ring of smoke is the plans you have in 
mind; I am the puff of wind.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t, but think it 
over. Contemplate the beauties and verac- 
ities of symbolism while you are enticing 
the trout from the shady pools. Think it 
over, senator. I wish you a pleasant vaca- 
tion and a safe return. Good morning.” 

He went out. I sat at my desk for an 
hour. What the devil did the fellow mean? 


XXV 


Bee and his associates had begun op- 
erations at the moment we came into 
power. Their plans were long perfected. 
The preliminaries were arranged, and their 
machinery so well oiled that tremendous 
flotation after tremendous flotation fol- 
lowed in quick succession. They formed 
trust after trust, capitalizing them for an 
incredible total sum, put industries to- 
gether, cemented railroads regardless of 
whether they were competing lines or not. 
The country went trust crazy. No corpo- 
ration was formed that was not capitalized 
for twice or three times its real asset value. 
They made gigantic sums in the underwrit- 
ing. They sold bales and bales of bonds. 
They unloaded tons of watered stock. 

They had a publicity organization that 
skillfully incited public investment by 
telling of fortunes that were to be made. 
They filled the newspapers with prospect- 
uses and with stories of dazzling profits. 
They soon had the country in a frenzy of 
investing excitement. They let no dollar 
escape. It was the greatest clean-up thus 
far in the financial history of the country. 
The stock market was kept at the topnotch. 
The tales of prosperity to come were spread 
broadcast. The public clamored greedily 
for a chance to get in. No applicant who 
had money or collateral was overlooked. 
They started mills and opened factories. 
Everything was inflated. Railroads that 
had been wrecked in the hard times were re- 
organized, and every reorganization meant 
millions to the promoters through the sale 
of new securities and new bonds. The 
insiders wallowed in money. The more they 
secured the greater was their lust for it. 
They hesitated at nothing. Some of the 
cautious ones urged restraint, but the big 
men laughed at them. This was their har- 
vest time. They had paid for the tilling of 
the field and for the seed, and now they 
were doing the reaping. Legality or ille- 
gality was not considered. The plan on 
which they operated was: Put them to- 
gether, water them to the point of satura- 
tion, hold control and let the public have 
the surplus. 

Sterry and Freeman and a few more of 
us, including the poverty-stricken Peletiah 
Mortor, were let in on various of the big 
underwritings. We drew down our profits 
complacently. The country was in a wild 
whirl of prosperity and we were the agents 
who were primarily responsible therefor. 
Hence we considered it our right to have 
our share, and we got it. Broad was gen- 
erous in his way. He took care of his 
friends, arbitrarily but effectively. He 
was the despot. He decided who should par- 
ticipate and who should not, but the opera- 
tions were so vast and so widespreading 
that anew crop of multimillionaires sprang 
out of the watered soil, and the steam- 
yacht and villa-in-France ostentation be- 
came as pronounced as it was vulgar. 

Washington was complacent. This great 
era of prosperity, this tidal wave of infla- 
tion, was smugly set down to the beneficent 
influences of the Administration—I saw to 
that—and prospects were glowing. I spent 


a good deal of time in and about the White | 


House, watching that institution and its chief 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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Buy neckwear that will keep ite ape 
and look fresh and pleasing for the 
thirtieth time of tying. Cheney Crava 


are made for the man who will not wear. 


their real quality in the crisis of yo 
tugging against a non-skid collar-b 
Look them over at your dealer's. 
have this quality-mark in the neck- 


HENEY 
CHENEY: BR Ge 


Silk Manufacturers, 4th Avenue and 18th Stzeet, 


PLAYS {°7, AMATEUR 
If it’s in print we have 

Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that ma 

ordering by mail as easy and satisfactory as if selected in pers 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILAD! 


PATENT That Protect ana Pe 


Send Sketch or Model for Searcl 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE, 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D., 


“A Train Load of Books 
| What Clarkso. 
is Doing for 


‘the Book Buyr 


JN several hundred thousan 
Libraries in the homes of peop! 
in every walk of life—from the da 
laborer to the college professor an 
high government official, from th 
persons who buy a few books « 
popular fiction to the persons wh 
pride themselves on having tl 
complete works of all the standar 
A ee a : authors in De Luxe Editions arti 
ee tically printed and bound—almo} 

every book was bought from me. WHY? Because, I have 1 

agents and sell you just the books you want—all new—mar) 

at saving of from 50 to 90 per cent—you examine the books | 

your own home for five days before paying for them. If n 

satisfied, return at my expense—and owe me nothing. 5 
Sample Prices: KoranofMohammed. Publis) 

Fi : ers’ price, $1.50. My pric 
ive Little Peppers and How 
They Grew. My price, 24c. 

Their Yesterdays. My price,35c. 

Brady’sGovernment Collection 
of Civil War Photographs. 
Publishers’ price, $3.50. My 
price, $1.45. 

Bookkeeping at a Glance. My 
price, 35c. 

People’s New Census Atlas of 
the World. Publishers’ price, 
$4.00. My price, 98c. 

The Arithmetic Help. Pub- 
lishers’ price, $3.00. My lishers’ price, $2.00. M 
price, 55c. price, 45c. | 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete work 

many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kiplin 

Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 


: 

Get My Big, New Catalogue 

My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you how 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a cour, 
in literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death — 
authors, the author's life and standing in literature, etc. Hu 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. i | 

I sell more books direct to the booklover—the indivi " 
reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar's worth—t 
man who watches his pennies—and sell them for less money’ 
than any other man in America. Every book new and fres) 
and guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge. I don 
quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books return) 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker | 
250 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illino 


48c. 

Wild Animals of North Ame) 
ica. Publishers’ price, $3.0 
My price, 45c. 

Napoleon’s Military Caree 
Publishers’ price, $2.00. M 
price, 65c. : 

Boston Cooking-School Coc 
Book. My price, $1.38. | 

What All Married Peop) 

Should Know. Publisher 

price, $3.00. My price, 73, 

Law Without Lawyers. Pu’ 
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Both Boosters 


Timken puts highest quality and engineering skill, plus Timken experience, 
into every axle, regardless of size or price. 


Both these men know that when it comes to human safety 
/ere should be but one standard for big car or little. 


And they both know that though Timken Axles may 
ffer in size, they all have the same substantial Timken 
\ality—which never has been, and never will be, limited 
’ pocket book considerations. 


it 

Motor cars will, of course, differ in price—and justly— 
cording to their power, size and capacity, the number of 
(eit conveniences and the luxury of their appointments. 


But both the buyer and the builder of any car, big or 
tle, want—and know that Timken gives them—the 
Most safety and long-service value in their car’s founda- 
pns, the axles and bearings. 


Whether a Timken front axle supports a light or heavy, 
edium priced or high priced car, it embodies the same 


ie od against any possibility of breaking at any 
vin 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Whether a Timken rear axle is big or little, whether it 
is fixed hub type or full floating, whether it has helical 
bevel or worm drive, you can absolutely depend on it— 
for it has back of it all the engineering skill and manu- 
facturing ability of a great organization of axle building 
specialists. 


Every part and piece of every Timken-Detroit front or 
rear axle, large or small, is made of a steel selected with 
the same care, proved to be the best possible for its pur- 
pose, heat-treated by the same processes, machined to 
size, ground, gauged to the same limits, and assembled 
under the same system of continuous testing and inspec- 
tion—followed by every member of the Timken organiza- 
tion with the same sense of responsibility. 


Furthermore—in motor car axles certain broad princi- 
ples of design have become established through Timken 
experience with motor cars of every size and type. Among 
these are the proper size and weight of front axle I-beams 


and steering knuckles for cars of various types, the taper- 
ing shank of the steering ball, the pressed steel housing 
of the rear axle, the splined ends of the axle shafts, and 
the curved teeth of the helical gear. These are but a few 
of many cases where Timken assures the car owner of 
the very best up-to-the-minute engineering practice in 
axle building. 


Finally—and thisis worth noting—theTimken Axles 
in your car, no matter what its size or price, were 
selected and installed only after many conferences 
betweenTimkenengineers and theengineers of the car 
builder. Every detail that could add to your security 
and satisfaction has been foreseen and provided for. 


No motor car owner should ignore the part played by 
axles in good motor car values. The facts make mighty 
interesting reading and are yours for the asking. Write 
for the Timken Primer A-3 ‘‘On Axles,’’ sent free, post- 
paid, with a list of Timken equipped cars, on request to 
either address below. 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO XY 
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UCH words as “cool,” “sweet” and fragrant 


perfectly describe the flavor of Edgeworth Tobacco : 


Also, we hesitate at trying to tell 
you how well you will like it, because 
we don’t know. : 


Instead, we prefer to offer you a 


free gift of a generous trial quantity 


and allow you to judge for yourself 
whether or not Edgeworth is your 
kind of tobacco. 


For you to try one pipeful of hee. 
worth will prove its quality to you 
better than anything we could say. 
That’s why we invite you to send for 
our free package. 

The two Edgeworths shown here 
are the same smoking tobacco in dif- 
ferent forms. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made up in 
flat cakes or plugs. These plugs are 
then placed under keen, thin blades 
that slice them into oblong slices. 

' These slices are packed tightly to- 


gether and preserve the order of the 
tobacco just as a solid fruit cake holds 
its flavor and moisture for months. 
The slices must be rubbed up in the 


palms of the hands and reduced ioe 


bits before fillmg the pipe. 


There is no smoking tobacco. ade 
anywhere that is exactly like this in — 
That is why © 


either looks or flavor. 
the smokers who like Edgeworth like 
it very much, and no other tobacco 
can take its place with them. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready 
It has been warmly — 


for the pipe. 


welcomed by the smokers who liked 
the Edgeworth flavor but did not 
care to take the trouble to rub up - 
the Plug Slice. 
The retail prices of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice are 15e, 25c, 50c and $1.00. ° 


if you also mention 


the name of your tobacco dealer. 


_ For the free samples write to Larus 
& Brother Co., 1. 
none, ae Besides E 


adenine Metis plug—a great oe 


vorite with smokers for many year 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If you 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 


Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 


two dozen carton, of any size of Edgewort 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, by 
prepaid parcel post at same price ey would 
pay a 


aa 
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~~ (Continued Ses ee 66) a 
ant and helping him perfect that ex- 
nthe machine. I suppose I shouldn’t say 
but we introduced some improvements 
ere that will be of great value to the 
eceeding tenants. _ : 
The White House is the clearing house 
‘ bles. Many earnest citizens who 
ye political or civic or economic woes 
ite to the president about them. His mail 
enormous. Hundreds send him great 
antities of much-needed advice, outline 
licies for him, counsel him expertly, and 
rate him soundly if he does not act in 
cordance with their views. Hundreds 
1d remedies for each of the ills that affect 
2 body politic. There are scores of crank 
ters, and many letters giving the presi- 
nt religious and health counsel. Each 
ter is marked ‘Strictly Personal,’’ and 
eh writer expects that the president will 
ve to him his individual attention. Why 
t? He is the servant of the people, 
’t he? 
We devised a series of form letters, cov- 
ng, in a soothing manner, most of the 
pjects ordinarily broached. There were 
ne thirty or forty of them. Then we dis- 
yvered a chirographic marvel in a clerk 
0 could imitate signatures, and he pre- 
red the form letters, each of which was 
atly and freshly rewritten on White 
use paper, and he signed most of those 
juiring the President’s signature and 
st of those requiring Talbot’s signature. 
easured about this country there are an 
umerable number of autograph letters 
m the President that the President—any 
ssident—never saw. But that makes 
2m no less valuable to their possessors. 
e recipient thinks they are autograph 
ters and that is sufficient. The system 
s so perfect that I never knew whether 
iad a presidential communication or a 
m, unless it was holograph. 
We may not have invented but we per- 
ted the reply-to-a-query-addressed-to- 
-President-by-a-prominent-citizen. One 
He was sitting with the President in his 


dy. 
‘Senator,” he said, “there is a point I 
nt to make before the people on this 
iprocity business, and the way to do it 
zzlez me. I am not so sure of the medium 
hould use. I do not want to dignify it 
th a message to Congress, and I want 
© come with greater authority than the 
ial inspired statement in the news- 
ders, Where my language is not directly 
id. Ido not care to give an interview. 
n you suggest some method?” 

“Why not write a letter?” 

“But to whom?” 

: thought it over. 

‘Reciprocity, you say? Why, write it to 
bbins. He is of importance enough to 
ye a personal communication from you.” 
‘But Dobbins hasn’t written to me.” 
AL: difference does that make? Call 
“Talbot,” I said, when the secretary 
ae in, “you write a letter from Ephraim 
Dobbins, of Boston, to the President, 
ing the President for an expression of 
views on the pending reciprocity mat- 
. Say for Mr. Dobbins that he is deeply 
rested and desires to be informed on the 
nts enumerated.” 

Che President told Talbot the points he 
nted to touch upon, and in half an hour 
lbot came back with a letter from Mr. 
bbins that did that distinguished citizen 
ud. I handed it to the President. 
‘Now, Mr. President,” I said, “here is 
ra me and you can answer it as you 


‘But how about Dobbins?” 

‘Oh, Pll attend to him.” 

put Pliny Peters on the midnight train 
l sent him to Boston. Next afternoon 
t dignified Boston citizen was much sur- 
xed to be informed by Pliny he had 
tten a letter to the President of the 
ited States, and was pleased to sign it. 
iy wired he had the signature. The let- 
and the President's reply it incited were 
en to the newspapers by Talbot, and 
ther wrinkle in publicity was scien- 
ally established. We used various dis- 
suished citizens for our mediums, and 
y always were gratified to see their 
fes in print—all puffed up. It made a 
zen important in his community to have 
‘nown the President wrote to him on 
‘onal affairs. Some of them are living 
that importance yet. 

Ve understood the value of publicity. 
> President saw the newspaper corre- 
ndents frequently and kept on excel- 
) terms with them. Talbot knew the 
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game, and he arranged that most of our 
important announcements were given out 
on Sunday evening, because the Monday 
morning papers usually need news and we 
always got greater display on that day. 
The files were marvels. There is no place 
of which I have any knowledge where the 
documents in the case are so scrupulously 
retained as at the White House. Nothing 
is allowed to get away that has even the re- 
motest bearing on a decision made, and 
especially is this true of indorsements for 
positions. Many a time we confronted a 
protesting statesman with his own signa- 
tures on petitions and letters that led to an 
appointment he later came to disapprove. 
Also we developed, although not to the 
high state of efficiency that came later, the 
plan of having a letter in the files to meet 
any criticism or emergency that might 
arise. This reacted on me once or twice. 

One morning at the Senate I was visited 
by a number of delegates from an organiza- 
tion with which I had made a bargain in the 
campaign. They had demanded certain 
things for their support. I had promised 
them, and I sent a note to the White House 
reminding the President of my promise and 
asking him to perform. Then I dismissed 
the matter from my mind. Next day when 
I opened my mail I was surprised to find a 
letter from the President, regretting that 
any such promise had been made, and an- 
nouncing his opposition to bargains of this 
sort. He felt very keenly that the exi- 
gencies of the situation made it necessary 
for me to send such a request to him, de- 
precated it to the length of a hundred words 
or so. 

I read that letter twice. Then I went out, 
took a cab and drove up to the White House. 
As I came in the room he smiled at me. 

“Mr. President,” I said, “I have your 
letter of yesterday. Of course you know 
that this promise must be kept. You must 
do this thing.”’ 

“Certainly! Shall we do it now?” 

“But,” I said, taken off my feet, ‘this 
letter—how about this letter?” 

“Why, William,’’ he replied, smiling at 
me again, “have you so soon forgotten your 
counsel to have letters in the files to meet 
any protest that may be made? What was 
that term we used in our army days? I 
have passed you the buck, William. Do you 
understand?” 

I understood. He was an apt pupil, that 
President of mine. 

Passing the buck! There you have, in 
three words of the vernacular, the whole 
theory and practice of official Washington. 
Shift the responsibility. Let the other fel- 
low hold the bag. It permeates every place 
and every phase of official conduct, from 
the scrubwomen to the Cabinet members. 
Never assume accountability; shove it 
along. Get from under yourself, and devil 
take the next one. It comes from the fever- 
ish, pathetic effort to hold positions, and 
keep records clear so that unspotted merit 


may be rewarded with promotion and rec-- 


ognition. In the first place, nearly every 
appointive official is seared over losing his 
job, and he will take no chances; and in the 
second place, every civil-service Washing- 
tonian is frightened lest he, or she, may do 
something that will mar records or cause 
demotion. So every last one of them does 
as little as possible. 

They slide you along from one place to 
another, and unless you are unusually fortu- 
nate you never can pin any one of them 
down to anything. It isa system, passing 
thebuck. Many anewly appointed Cabinet 
officer, coming in with high ambitions, is 
turned into a pathetic, powerless, useless 
person, with his subordinates passing every 
buck and evading all responsibilty, and 
toadying to him for favors in the way of 
promotion. Nobody in Washington, except 
in rare instances, accepts any responsi- 
bility. They pass it along. and keep them- 
selves impeccable; but everybody grabs 
strenuously at credit. If a thing fails they 
have no connection with it; but if it suc- 
ceeds they originated it. 

The pressure for office continued una- 
bated, and the clamor and intrigue for pa- 
tronage. One day when I was at the White 
House the Secretary of the Navy came in. 

“Mr. President,’ he said, “I am at a 
loss to understand what has happened to 
our personnel bill up in the Senate. It is 
buried in committee without reason, so far 
asIcansee. I can’t get it out and I can get 
no explanation of why it is pigeonholed. 
They simply will not report it. I have done 
the best. I can with it, and as I know you 


are interested I thought it best to tell you 


about it.” 
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on the “get away”’ 


You're off with the officer’s whistle — 
quickly, silently, smoothly, powerfully. 


But “‘responsiveness’’ is only 
distinctive features that will 


one of the many 
make you thrill 


with pride when you drive this big—beauti- 


ful — powerful — dependable 
Six of Sixteen.” 


See the Mitchell ‘‘Six’’—the grace- 
ful, sweeping lines of its long, 
beautiful, roomy, full five or seven 
passenger body. Drive it. Feel the 
power that answers to your will — 
power to carry you at 60 miles an 
hour on the straightaway—to climb 
the fiercest grade or, throttled, 
creep at a 2-mile gait—all on high. 
That’s the test that tells. 


See this marvelous Mitchell —ex- 
amine it with a ‘‘show me”’ attitude. 
Match the Mitchell on merit. Make it per- 
Jorm. Don’t take anything for granted — let 
it sell itself to you. We welcome a chance 
to let the Mitchell— “‘the Six of Sixteen’’—stand 


or fall in meeting all tests—against any car. 


There is a Mitchell man near you—he’ll prove our 
claims any time and place you say. If you don’t 
know him, write us for his name. 


Don’t buy any car 
until you know 
the 


EVERY CAR 
SELLS ANOTHER $ 1: 
Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. = 


Over 80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


Mitchell —*‘the 


Specifications 


Instrument Board So eficiently 
——————=_ and simply ar- 
ranged that positive“ quick-action”’ driv- 
ing-control is within easy reach of driver 
— assures comfort and quick work in 
an emergency. 
Wheelbase 125 inches. 
————— body roomy enough for 
seven passengers without cramping. 
Special chassis construction enables you 
to turn in average street. 
Motor 48H.P.Highspeed. Smallbore, 
———_ long stroke, 3 1-2 x 5 inches. 
Gasoline System Vacuum feed, 
ia al ae «LLeepallon wank 
suspended at rear. No trouble when 
climbing the steepest hills. 
Springs Half-elliptic front; ‘““Bate" 
exclusive Mitchell canti- 
Assure parlor ‘car riding 


Assures 


lever, rear. 
qualities, 
Chrome-Vanadium Steel = 
pe een eet DEECE 


Construction Maximum strength 
—_— minimum weight. 
Brakes Four on rear wheels. Power- m= 
—————— ful and positive. A “Safet 
First” necessity: 

Tires Large, Anti-Skid rear, = 


Body Long, clean, ultra-streamline, all = 
aoey hinges concealed. Big, roomy. & 
Luxuriously upholstered ingenuineleath- a 
er. Body-conformingcushions. Parlorcar = 
comfort and freedom from that “I wishI & 
could get out and stretch” feeling even = 
on long trips. = 
Finish Black runningygear. Dark = 
—————. French-blue body. Red wheels. = 
Equipment Electric lighting- and os 

“cold weather" . start- 
ing system. Dimming headlights. One- 
man top. Jiffy side-curtains. “Built-in 
rain vision, ventilating windshield. En- 
gine driven tire pump. Electric horn. 
Magnetic Speedometer. Gasoline gauge. 
Footrest. Robe-rail. Extra tire carrier 
inrear. Extrademountablerim. License 
plate brackets. Complete set of tools. 
Jack, etc. 


ys 
= 


for 5-passenger Touring or roomy 
3-passenger Roadster. 
7-passenger body $35 extra. 


Demountable Sedan Top 
5 extra. 
All Prices F.0O. B. Racine, Wis. 
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The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and dissolve in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
For 25 years Allen’s Foot=Ease has 
been the Standard Remedy for Tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender feet. 
Nothing rests the feet so quickly and 
thoroughly. It takes the friction from 
the Shoe, the sting out of Corns and 
Bunions and makes walking a delight. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. Try 
it TODAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


“Oh, What 


TRIAL PACKAGE 
Rest and FREE sent by mail. Address, 
Comfort’’ 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Save the Cost of Wall Paper 
The fact that the whole family can use 


SMOKY CITY CLEANER 


and save the cost of new wall paper, fresco, cal- 

cimine and window shades has made it famous. 
““Smoky City” cleans by absorbing all smoke, 

dust and dirt—is a powerful antiseptic. No disease 

germs can live where ‘‘Smoky City’’ is used. Don’t 

try. to clean with cloth or brush. Get 

Smoky City— Pittsburgh’s famous wall 

paper cleaner. Our one big, full-pound, 

air-proof can prevents evaporation and 

spoiled contents. All druggists, grocers 

and hardware stores. Write for free 

} literature. Manufactured by : 


Sanitary Chemical Co. 
Dept. 11, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Cie 


lives in Ohio. 


this one. 


N’S FOOT-EASE}. 
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Py: Seat Cover 
ric ; 
Globe Ney Greatly 


t 
makes. Now add d 


your car and save the 


Covers 
= Bitch $13 ee 


Packards $302_| ludsons $20; Ch | 
Prices, Crane sce xamples of Globe eo 


: mah r and qualit 
; act . 
oul ie tremendous Nota eer ee es 
ies ive you the nefit li Sarees 
are guaranteed to fit perfectly on 
| Beauty —Luxury— 
poe Comfort 
<& Every car should ha 


the upholst Aave them to 
leather and €ty, to hide worn, unsightly 
Against soj]_ 


e send Globe Sea 
you pay only if Satisfied, tis 
GLOBE SEAT. 
a Hamilton Ave. ae cores mk 
S Largest Exclusive Seat Coin 
Trs, 


C.PARKER. INKS. A 
AtiDea ate On fe 
PENICO! 90 Mill ; 
? NEW YORK» RETAIL*> STORE, WOOLWORTH BLOG. 


The 
Well- 
Dressed 
Man 
Usually 


ADY 


_ SUSPENDERS | 


= GiVEyourtrouserstheproper 
§ hang. Adjust to every motion. No straining or 
? pulling when you stoop or lean. Buy a pair to- 
§ day—wear them a week—and if you are not satis- 
| fied—take them back and get your money. Every 
| pair sold under a positive guarantee. 


Be sure you get the genuine with the name “KADY” 
on the buckles. At leading dealers’—50 cents. 


This Man’s Spare Time 
Is Worth $276.00 a Month 


His name is Sidney Eckley; he 
A year ago he 
answered an advertisement like 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


We told him how, like thousands of other men 
and women, he could earn money in his spare 


time. 


He met us half-way. His efforts netted 


him only $7.00 during his first month, but opened 
his eyes to the possibilities ahead. During his third month he earned $276.00. 


During this period his regular business as Public Accountant increased because 
his ‘‘side line” created new acquaintances and opened up new lines of approach. 


If you are interested, meet us half-way. We will coach you, for the sooner we 
can help you to become a $276.00 man, the more quickly we shall benefit through 
your services. Address 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 273 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“Who is responsible for the delay?” the 
President asked. 

“Senator Holder seems to be the chief 
objector.” 

“Holder? Holder? Why, what’s the 
matter with Holder?” 

“T don’t know, unless it is because we 
refused to jump that relative of his in the 
navy over the heads of a lot of worthy 
seniors, and make him a rear admiral.” 

‘‘What’s that?” I asked. 

‘He has a cousin or something in the 
navy whom he wants jumped to the top.” 

“Do you think that can be the reason, 
William?” the President asked me. 

“Nothing else.”’ 

“Well, what can we do about it?” 

“Tf I were you I’d make the promotion. 
Holder will fight forever if you don’t.” 

The President sighed. 

“Make out the commission, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” he said, ‘‘and T’ll sign it and send 
it in.” 

He sighed again. 

“What was that we used to hear about 
the power of the President of the United 
States?” he asked, turning to me. 

A few days later the President sent for 
me. 

“William,” he said, “will you explain to 
me why it is that Iam continually requested 
by Senator Brighton, as the price of his 
support in the Senate, to order the discon- 
tinuance of actions brought by the United 
States district attorney in his state?” 

“No, I can’t,” I replied; “‘but I’ll find 
out.” 

I sent Pliny Peters to Brighton’s home 
state and he moused round for two weeks. 
Then he came back and reported. 

“Tt’s this way,” said Pliny: “Brighton, 
before he went into the Senate, was a mem- 
ber of a big law firm. When he was made 
senator he ostensibly retired, but he didn’t 
get out financially. He cuts up with the rest 
of them. Now this district attorney is a tool 
of his. Get it?” 

“Not yet.” 

Pliny looked commiseratingly at me. 

“Simple as drinking water,’”’ he. said. 
“Brighton’s district attorney starts these 
actions. He presses them a bit. Then by 
an odd set of circumstances Brighton’s law 
firm is retained by the accused corporation. 
Always the case. Brighton has nothing to 
do with suggesting the retainer, of course, 
but after his firm is retained Brighton is 
the boy who gets the settlement, or quash, 
by virtue of his political influence, and there 
you undeniably are.”’ 

Another interesting and irritating presi- 
dential accumulation is the bosom friend. 
Of course the president can have no presi- 
dential bosom friend, for if he had the chief 
occupation of that person would be to in- 
duce the president to unbosom himself not 
of the friend, but of information and largess. 
However, there has been no president 
within my knowledge who has not suffered 
from these impositions: persons who as- 
sume to be away on the inside of the inner 
circle, to have influence, to givenoteworthy, 
unselfish, unbiased, candid service, to keep 
a reassuring hand on the tiller. 

I recall ours, a man who contributed a 
few thousand dollars to the campaign fund, 
which his press agent magnified by tens, 
but who really did perform a valuable serv- 
ice in another way. He had unimpeded 
entrance for a time. His specialty was in 
finding out what the president intended 
to do, and recommending that; allowing it 
to be known mysteriously that he was re- 
sponsible, the actuating impulse, and point- 
ing with modest pride after the event. He 
gained great celebrity because he said noth- 
ing. He was a pose in discretion—it seemed. 
If he ever had opened his mouth publicly 
the people would have discovered him be- 
fore he had spoken ten sentences. His 
favorite observation was: ‘‘I am the tele- 
phone, that’s all. I hear and transmit— 
merely the instrument, you understand.” 

No man does anything for nothing in 
professional politics, and every man gets 
the highest possible payment for whatever 
service he renders, whether small or great. 
The greed for patronage, for pap, for all 
that goes with the money end of it, is in- 

credible to those who have not seen the 
dismal struggle at first hand. Money, or its 
equivalent—patronage, and the power of it, 
is a strong incentive in any phase of human 
activity; but in polities it is the founda- 
tion, the superstructure, the roof and cel- 
lar. The people want the plums, and as 
the president is the tree with the largest 
crop, he is the tree that is hardest clubbed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“They 
Clean 
the Teeth”’ bs | 
They won't do the work of a dentist tist Ey 
—though they will make it easier, 
They won't cure you of a disease— E 
pes: the three-times-a-day use of E 
either aim | 


Driyon's ‘|| 


Tooth Powder | 
DentalCream J 


will guard against it, 


When you've said “they 
clean the teeth,” you've 
told the story of either of 
these two world-famous _ E 
dentifrices. 

Send 2-centstamptoday 
forageneroustrialpack- 
age of either Dr.Lyon’s E 
Perfect ToothPowderor EE 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Den- ‘ 
tal Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SON, Inc. 
522 W. 27th Street = 
New York City 


eNO 


Knights of Dunlap Signet Stars 


An order of childhood chivalry, blending high moral 
teaching with commerce, ennobles children and re- 
wards accomplishments with magnificent Shetlands 
from Dunlap Pony Empire of 1100 acres. Urge 
retail merchants in, every line to become Patrons. 
Trade only with Patrons whose liberality inspires | 
youth to noble deeds and presents a pony to every | 
Knight who accomplishes certain things. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


With records for achievement and honesty who can 
mingle with best people, enthuse children with ambi- 
tion for character and business training and sell a 
trade stimulator imbued with novelty and irresistible 
power. Novices and back numbers save postage. | 


DUNLAP PONY COMPANY, Box 30, Greenfield, Ohio 


& 
CUT THE COST OF 
FURNITURE 


Shipped in sections, knock-down— 
saves factory space, packing costs 
andfreight charges. Direct from fac- 
toryto you. Ten minutes assembles 
any piece. Over 100 designs—every- 
thing for the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furniture 
or cash commissions, A new busi- 
ness for men or women. FRE 
CATALOG with full particulars. 


50 x63 x 15 in. “y 


Desk and Bookcase _ 


2802 Rust Avenue, Secinay, Mich 
8 ust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. ' 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World Value $60. Price $29.75, 
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National Amateur 


WIRELESS — 


JOIN Risa bai 


Secretary Daniels, U. S- 


oe Navy, requests us to register | 
with him all wireless aaiatedea who desire to ai ene } 
President in his plans for preparedness. You may Of 
able to help in the “third line of defense” in time i 
need. Send at once for a copy of Secretary aE 
letter and a sixteen page pamphlet, with information. | 


NATIONAL AMATEUR WIRELESS ASSOCIATION 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ' 


‘tet A Nathan zs Arch Supports 


LEATHER, No-Metal 
give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength toweaken! 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 

feet. Write for Booklet ant 

FREE 10-day Trial Offer. 


Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Boade St 


View of arch 
cut with knife. 
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He used to stand out in the storm and crank the car. Now, with $ ( 


Since equipping their cars with this Stewart 
Starter, Ford owners have done away with the 
worst trouble of driving a car—that of cranking 
the engine by hand, a laborious and dirty job 
at any time. Now all cranking by hand is elim- 
inated. You merely sit in the car, press a pedal 
with your foot, and instantly your engine starts. 


It is now possible for wives and daughters to 
thoroughly enjoy driving a Ford car, for with the 
Stewart Starter, they never have that most dis- 
agreeable, dirty work of cranking by hand. 

The Stewart Starter uses compressed air. And 
engineering authorities acknowledge compressed 
air to be the most satisfactory principle upon 
which a starter should be built. A pressure of 


200 lbs. is automatically maintained in the tank 
at all times. 


The Stewart Starter is “always on the job.” 
It always turns the engine over in all weathers. 
Below zero weather, when you want it most, it 
is right there every time. The 
Stewart Starter turns the engine 


Vacuum 
em 


auto- 


aStewart Starter on his Ford, he realizes what a pleasure it is to 
get in, merely push a pedal, and have the engine start instantly. 


over exactly as you would: spin it by hand. It is 
mounted in the same place and applies its power 
to the crank shaft at the same point as you would 
with a crank handle — the proper place to start 
an engine. 


The Stewart Starter weighs only 40 Ibs. and 
this is evenly carried in center of car. Doesn’t 
destroy the ‘‘ balance” or running qualities of the 
car. Doesn’t make steering hard. Doesn’t put 
a bad strain on one side of car. Weighs only a 
third as much as other starters. 

The Stewart Starter was built with the idea 
that once on your car it could be forgotten. There 
is nothing to replenish. To install it you do not 
have to change any part on your Ford car. Every 
part is made to fit without cutting out or chang- 
ing any part of your Ford. 


The Stewart Starter also supplies air for your 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations in 60 Cities and Towns. 


DSlewarbh Motor-driven 
Warning Signal 


be 


tires. No more tough, dirty job of pumping tires 
with a hand pump. To inflate tires you merely 
connect the hose (furnished as part of equipment) 
with the air supply tank, and your tires are blown 
up in a few seconds while you stand and look on. 


Saves buying a tire pump. Saves you money 
on your tires by always keeping them fully in- 
flated. Properly inflated tires make your car ride 
easier, and make tires last longer. 


The Stewart Starter on your Ford car places 
it, from the standpoint of convenience and ease 
in operation, in the class of the highest priced 
automobiles. 


Buy a Stewart Starter TODAY—get imme- 
diate relief from the last bugbear of driving a 
car, that of having to crank it by hand. 


30 days’ Trial Offer 


Money cheerfully refunded if not thoroughly 
satisfied after 30 days’ trial 
on your car. 
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Foods~ Sauces~ Relishes ~ Condiments 
Pure~ Clean-made Appetizing 


The Workers and Their Work 


There is more than the raising of seeds, the scientific cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
and the maintenance of model kitchens in securing the perfection of Heinz products. 

There is that pride in making the best—a loyal devotion to the Heinz idea by all the 
workers in the “Home of the 57.” 

Heinz excellence comes from enthusiastic, cheerful work and love of achievement as 
well as from superior materials and facilities. 


India Relish ee es! me HEINZ 
An unequaled sweet 3 Tomato Ketchup 


pickle relish for meats. Made from fresh toma- 


Prepared from finely toes ripened on the vines, 


andfilled hot fromkettles 
directly into the bottles. 


chopped _ vegetables 
and highly seasoned. 


Its flavor is simply per- 


‘Tomato Soup | “ 


Real cream, fresh, sweet and pure, gives 
quality to Heinz Cream Soups. Every taste 
reveals the quality. No meat stock is used. 
The finest spices grown add flavor. But the 
real secret of their good taste is the Heinz 
method of preparation. 

CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
A rich purée of fresh, ripe tomatoes produces Heinz HEINZ 
Cream of Tomato Soup. Spaghetti 

CREAM OF PEA SOUP "TJ: 

From fresh green peas, selected and picked over, one); ok 
comes Heinz Cream of Pea Soup. ready to serve with rich 
CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 
Crisp, white, full-flavored celery is the basis of Heinz 

Cream of Celery Soup. 


Baked Beans 


have that rich, nutty fla- 
vor foundonlyin genuine | 
oven-baked beans, 


while selected pork and cheese and a sauce of 


delicious tomato sauce red-ripe tomatoes, skill- 


give them thereal home- 


fully spiced and sea- 
baked quality. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


———— 
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A course in any school 
or college is made possi- 
ble for you by the Curtis 
Scholarship Plan. 


J. Thomas Longthorpe 
left school when a boy. 
After filling several small 
positions he joined the 
navy. One day he deter- 
mined to stop drifting and — 
decided to enter the min- 
istry. 

Only then did Mr.:Long- ~ 


thorpe realize the need of 
specialized training which can 


be had only by study. 


A friend told him about 
the Curtis Scholarship Plan 
and he tried it. In eight days 
he secured enough subserip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home fournal 
and The Country Gentleman 
to give him $70.00 toward 
a scholarship. Today Mr. 
Longthorpe is assured of a 
full college course. 


Have you been drifting 
from one job to another? Do 
you want the sort of educa- 
tion which will enable you 
to be somebody in the great 
world? 


You can earn a course in 
any college, musical conserv- 
atory, business school or 
agricultural college in return 
for work done in leisure 
hours. 


For details about the Curtis 
Scholarships, and how they 
have been secured by more 
than a thousand young peo- 
ple, address 


Educational Division, Box 274 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


Under an individualistic system you may 
Il to the highest bidder, and anyone with 
oney from anywhere may come in and 
iy. Great supplies of colonial ores were 
und to be cornered by seminational Ger- 
an syndicates. Supplies were held up by 
ese contracts against the necessities of 
eempire. And this was but one instance 
many which have shown that while 
dustrial development in the Allied coun- 
ies is still largely a squabbling confusion 
little, shortsighted, unscientific, private 
ofit-seeking owners, in Germany it has 
en for some years increasingly run on 
r-seeing collectivist lines. Against the 
mparatively little and mutually jealous 
‘itsh or American capitalists and million- 
‘es Germany pits itself as a single great 
pitalist and competitor. She has worked 
erywhere upon a comprehensive plan. 
zainst her great national electric combi- 
tion, for example, only another national 
mbination could stand. As it was, 
xmany—in the way of business—wired 
dlit—and examined—the forts at Liége. 
e bought and prepared a hundred stra- 
zic centers in individualistic Belgium and 
ance. 
So we pass from the fact that individual- 
nis hopeless muddle to the fact that the 
jividualist idea is one of limitless ve- 
lity. Who can buy may control. And 
xrmany in her long scheming against 
r individualist rivals has not simply set 
rself to buy and hold the keys and axles 
their economic machinery. She has set 
rseli—it must be admitted, with a cer- 
n crudity and little success but with 
exampled vigor—to buy the minds of her 
versaries. The western nations have 
xen a peculiar pride in having a free 
ass; that is to say, a press that may be 
ught by anyone. Our press is constantly 
ught and sold in gross and detail by 
anciers, advertisers, political parties, and 
2-like. Germany came into the mar- 
rather noisily, and great papers do to 
large extent live in glass houses; but 
: efforts have been sufficient to exercise 
> minds of great numbers of men with 
2 problem of what might have happened 
the way of national confusion if the Ger- 
in attack had been more subtly conceived. 
[tisonly a partial answer to this difficulty 
say that a country that is so nationalistic 
d aggressive as Germany is incapable of 
otle conceptions. The fact remains that 
Great Britain at the present time there 
» newspaper proprietors who would be 
od bargains for Germany at ten million 
unds a head, and that there was no effec- 
il guaranty in the individualistic system, 
t only our good luck and the natural pa- 
otism of the individuals concerned, that 
» did not pick up these bargains before 
ding with the enemy became illegal. 


Dangers of the English System 


{t happened, for example, that Lord 
rtheliffe was public-spirited. That was 
: good luck of Great Britain rather than 
‘ merit. There was nothing in the in- 
‘idualistic system to prevent Germany 
m buying up the entire Harmsworth 
ss, Times, Daily Mail and all, five years 
ore the war, and using it to confuse the 
‘ional mind, destroy the national unity, 
tifice the national interests and frustrate 
> national will, And if the failure of the 
rmans to grip the press of the French and 
glish speaking countries has been con- 
cuous, she has been by no means so un- 
‘cessful in—for example—Spain. At the 
‘sent time the thought and feeling of the 
inish-speaking world is being “educated” 
unst the Allies. The Spanish mind has 
a big by its custodians into German 
Muddle and venality do not, however, 
aust the demonstrated vices of individ- 
ism. Individualism encourages deser- 
1 and treason. Individualism permits 
© private people to abscond with the 
ional resources and squeeze a profit out 
national suffering. In the early stages 
he war, for example, some bright minds 
ceived the idea of a corner in drugs. It 
ot illegal; it is quite the sort of thing 
t appeals to the individualist frame of 
id as entirely meritorious. As the New 
tesman put it recently: “The happy 
1ers of the world’s available stock of a 
_ Indispensable drugs did not refrain 
n making, not only the various govern- 
ats but also all the sick people of the 
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world, pay double, and even tenfold, prices 
for what was essential to relieve pain and 
save life. What fortunes were thus made 
we shall probably never know, any more 
than we shall know the tale of the men and 
women and children who suffered and died 
because of their inability to pay, not the 
cost of production of what would have 
saved them, but the unnecessarily en- 
hanced price that the chances of the market 
enabled the owners to exact.” 


Al New Empire in the Building 


And another bright instance of the values 
of individualism is the selling of British 
shipping to neutral buyers just when the 
country is in the most urgent need of every 
ship it can get, and the deliberate transfer 
to America of a number of British busi- 
nesses to evade paying a proper share of the 
national bill in taxation. The English who 
have gone to America at different times 
have been of very different qualities; at 
the head of the list are the English who 
went over in the Mayflower, at the bottom 
will be rich accessions of this war. And 
perhaps a still more impressive testimony 
to the rottenness of these ‘‘ business men,” 
upon whom certain eccentric voices call 
so amazingly to come and govern us, is the 
incurable distrust they have sown in the 
minds of labor. Never was an atmosphere 
of discipline more lamentable than that 
which has grown up in the factories, work- 
shops, and great privately owned public 
services of Western Europe. The men, it 
is evident, expect to be robbed and cheated 
at every turn. I can only explain their 
state of mind by supposing they have been 
robbed and cheated. Their scorn and con- 
tempt for their employers’ good faith is 
limitless. Their morale is undermined by 
an invincible distrust. It is no good for 
Mr. Lloyd George to attempt to cure the 
gathered ills of a century with half an hour 
or so of eloquence. When Great Britain 
in her supreme need turns to the workmen 
she has trained in the ways of individualism 
for a century, she reaps the harvest in- 
dividualism has sown. She has to fight 
with that handicap. Every regulation for 
the rapid mobilization of laboris scrutinized 
to find the trick in it. 

And they find the trick in it as often 
as not. Smart individualistic ‘business 
experience”’ has been at the draftman’s 
elbow. A man in an individualistic sys- 
tem does not escape from class ideas and 
prejudices by becoming an official. There 
is profound and bitter wisdom in the deep 
distrust of British labor for both military 
and industrial conscription. 

The breakdown of individualism has 
been so complete in Great Britain that we 
are confronted with the spectacle of this 
great and ancient kingdom reconstructing 
itself perforce while it wages the greatest 
war in history. A temporary nationaliza- 
tion of land transit has been improvised, 
and only the vast, deep-rooted political 
influence of the shipowners and coalowners 
has staved off the manifestly necessary 
step of nationalizing shipping and coal. 
I doubt if they will be able to stave it off 
to the end of the long struggle which is still 
before us if the militarism of Germany is 
really to be arrested and discredited. Ex- 
propriation and not conscription will be the 
supreme test of Britain’s loyalty to her 
Allies. 

The British shipowners in particular are 
reaping enormous but precarious profits 
from the war. The blockade of Britain by 
the British shipowners is scarcely less ef- 
fective than the blockade of Germany by 
Britain. With an urgent need of every ship 
for the national supplies, British ships are 
at present carrying cheap American automo- 
biles to Australia. These British shipowners 
area pampered class with great political and 
social influence, and no doubt as soon as the 
accumulating strain of the struggle tells to 
the extent of any serious restriction of their 
advantage and prospects we shall see them 
shifting to the side of the at present neg- 
ligible group of British pacifists. I do not 
think one can count on any limit to their 
selfishness. But I do not believe that any 
interest or group of interests in Great Brit- 
ain can stand in the way of the will of the 
whole people to bring this struggle to a 
triumphant finish at any cost. I do not be- 
lieve that the most sacred ties of personal 
friendship with influential people can save 
either shipowners or coalowners or army 
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contractors to the end. There will be no 
end until these profit-makings are arrested. 

The necessary conscriptions of property 
must come about in Great Britain because 
there is no alternative but failure in the 
war, and the British people will not stand 
failure. I believe that the end of the war 
will see not only transit, but shipping, 
collieries, and large portions of the ma- 
chinery of food and drink production and 
distribution no longer under the administra- 
tion of private ownership, but under a sort 
of provisional public administration. And 
a very large part of the British factories 
will be in the same case. Two years ago 
no one would have dared to prophesy the 
tremendous rearrangement of manufactur- 
ing machinery which is in progress in Brit- 
ain to-day. Thousands of firms of engineers 
and manufacturers of all sorts, which were 
flourishing in 1914, exist to-day only as 
names, as shapes, as empty shells. Their 
staffs have been shattered, scattered, re- 
constructed; their buildings enlarged and 
modified; their machinery exchanged, re- 
constituted or taken. The reality is a vast, 
interdependent, national factory that would 
have seemed incredible to Fourier. 

It will be as impossible to put back 
British industrialism into the factories and 
forms of the pre-war era as it would be 
to restore the Carthaginian Empire. There 
is a new economic Great Britain to-day, 
emergency-made, jerry-built no doubt, a 
gawky, weedy giant, but a giant who may 
fill out to such dimensions as the German 
national system has never attained. Be- 
hind it is an idea, a new idea, the idea of 
the nation as one great economic system 
working together, an idea which could not 
possibly have got into the sluggish and 
conservative British intelligence in half a 
century by any other means than the stark 
necessities of this war. Great Britain can- 
not retrace those steps even if she would, 
and so she will be forced to carry this 
process of reconstruction through. And 
what is happening to Great Britain must, 
with its national differences, be happening 
to France and Russia. Not only for war 
ends but for peace ends, behind the front 
and sustaining the front, individualities 
are being hammered together into com- 
mon and concerted activities. 


Industry After the War 


At the end of this war Great Britain will 
find herself with this great national fac- 
tory, this great national organization of 
labor, planned indeed primarily to make 
war material, but convertible with the ut- 
most ease to the purposes of automobile 
manufacture, to transit reconstruction, to 
electrical engineering and endless such uses. 
France and Russia will be in a parallel 
case. All the world will be exhausted, and 
none of the Allies will have much money 
to import automobiles, railway material, 
electrical gear, and so on, from abroad. 
Moreover, it will be a matter of imperative 
necessity for them to get ahead of the Cen- 
tral Powers with their productive activi- 
ties. We shall all be too poor to import 
from America, and we shall be insane to 
import from Germany. America will be 
the continent with the long purse, prepared 
to buy rather than sell. Each country 
will have great masses of soldiers waiting 
to return to industrial life, and will, there- 
fore, be extremely indisposed to break up 
any existing productive organization. In 
the face of these facts will any of the Allied 
powers be so foolish as to disband this 
great system of national factories and 
nationally worked communications? More- 
over, we have already risked the prophecy 
that this war will not end with such con- 
clusiveness as to justify an immediate beat- 
ing out of our swords into plowshares. 
There will be a military as well as a social 
reason for keeping the national factories in 
a going state. 

What more obvious course, then, than 
to keep them going by turning them on to 
manufacture goods of urgent public neces- 
sity? There are a number of modern com- 
modities now practically standardized—the 
bicycle, the ordinary tradesman’s delivery 
automobile, much electric lighting material, 
dynamos, and so forth. And also, in a par- 
allel case, there is shipbuilding. The chem- 
ical side of munition work can turn itself 
with no extreme difficulty to the making of 
such products as dyes. Either the state 
must go on with this production, as it can 
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Don’t Let the 
Price Prejudice You 
HIT-LEATHER 


Hosiery is in a class 
by itself. It is pre-eminently 
and indisputably the hosiery 
of quality, sold at a popular 
price. It incorporates every 
good feature of standard styles 
of hosiery. It carries a guar- 
antee which proves its dura- 
bility. Millions have adopted 
Whit- Leather hosiery per- © 
manently because they have 
found it a phenomenal value. 
Itis now available everywhere 
at three prices— 

10c.—1214c.—15c. 
For Men, Women and Children 
Whit-Leather has reduced 
hosiery bills in thousands of 
homes. Millions wear it be- 
cause it is soft, comfortable, 
stylish and the most economi- 
cal hose in the world. Your 
money cannot possibly buy 
more than you get in Whit- 
Leather. So adopt it for the 
whole family —and remem- 
ber the guarantee : 


If six pair show holes within 4 
months, yougetnewhose free: 


Sold by progressive dealers every- 
where. If yours can’t supply 
you send his name and price 
of hosiery and we will sup- 
ply you prepaid. Give size, 
color (all solid colors) and 
state whether for Men, 


Women or Children. 


WHIT-LEATHER 
HOSIERY MILLS 
A. Gilmer Bros. 
Company, Inc. 
Selling Agents : 


Winston- 
Salem, 
N.C. 


’SThis Is 
Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


HAT you don’t know 

about white lead doesn’t 
hurt, so long as your painter 
continues to use it on your 
house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


protects many a house whose 
owner thinks of it only as 
“mighty good paint my painter 
uses.’” 

It’s an absorbing story, though. 


Paint Tips No. 122 tells tt. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NationaL Leap & Or Co., Pittsburgh) 
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The last 


Here is word in 
the latest Garr 
Glove gloves 
creation 

for the 

motorist— 


Comfortable, handsome gloves— 
made of our splendid velvet Coltskin. 
Designed especially for motoring. 

No buckles, straps or strings—just leave it 
to ‘‘Speedway’’ gloves to make you feel 
comfortable. Wash them as often as you 
like. We guarantee them not to shrink, 
harden, crack or peel, because they are 


Best for every purpose 


We originated the famous “Limp-Kuff,”’ 
“Grip-Tite,’”’ Ventilated Backs and “ Rist- 
Fit’’ styles. 

Constant study of the requirements of 
wearers of gloves has resulted in the Grin- 
nell reputation of always producing ex- 
actly the right thing—and ‘‘Speedway”’ 
again proves it. 

Grinnell quality is back of every glove— 
whether for dress, driving, motoring or 
work. It is your guarantee of style, fit 
and wear. 

There are Grinnell dealers everywhere, If your dealer 
does not yet have Grinnell Gloves, send us his name, 
and ask us for our new booklet, ‘Glove Styles.” 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 
(Established 1856) 
25 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
big catalog and special offer. 

Improved Models, prices reduced. Ex- 


a 


Ge 
S ans 
I 
SI ; 
| ‘ traordinary new offers. You cannot afford 
to buy without getting our latest proposi- 
taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
Get our liberal terms on a sample to in- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. A few 
second-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear. 


Hl tions. WRITE TODAY. 
\eBe Be a “Rider Agent’ and make big money 
Breve rh | 
BI | = troduce the new “RANGER.” 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
ay |) 
“ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, CHICAGO 


sounders, Morse Code Chart, Miniature 
Telegraph Blanks, full instructions and 
enough wire to start experimenting. 
Works with any dry cell or door bell 
battery. Send 4c for catalog. | 
THE ELECTRO-SET CO., & es 

Dept. 122, 1874 East Sixth Street. Cleveland, O. § 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


5] Felt Crusher 


In Black, Steel-gray, Brown, 
Navy-blue, Myrtle-green, Tan, 
White. Silk ribbon. 
Leather sweatband. 
Crown 4% in., brim 
i 2% in. Headsizes 6% to 
- 75%. Worth $2.00. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 
Style book of Felt and Panama hats, FREE. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer Street, New York City 


Valuable 130-pp. data-book. Facts on lower- 
ing death-rate, getting 100% hatches, highest 
prices, etc. Illustrates improved incubators. 
Write today. Model Incubator Co., 30 Henry 
St., Buffalo, N.Y, Also 39 BarclaySt.,N.Y.City. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS yrs it 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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do, straight off from the signing of peace, 
converting with a minimum of friction, 
taking on its soldiers as they are discharged 
from the army as employees, with a mini- 
mum waste of time and a minimum of social 
disorder and a maximum advantage in the 
resumption of foreign trade, or there will be 
a dangerous breakup of the national fac- 
tory system, a time of extreme chaos and 
bitter unemployment until capital accumu- 
lates for new developments. The risks of 
social convulsion will be enormous. And 
there is small hope that the Central Powers, 
and particularly industrial Germany, will 
have the politeness to wait through the ten 
or twelve years of economic embarrassment 
that a refusal to take this bold step into 
scientific socialism will entail. 


Class Suspicion Prevalent 


But the prophet must be on his guard 
against supposing that because a thing is 
highly desirable it must necessarily hap- 
pen, or that because it is highly dangerous 
it will be avoided. This bold and success- 
ful economic reconstruction upon national 
lines is not inevitable merely because sound 
reason points us in that direction. Aman 
may bevery ill, a certain drug may be clearly 
indicated as the only possible remedy, but 
it does not follow that the drug is available, 
that the doctor will have the sense to pre- 
scribe it, or the patient the means to procure 
it or the intelligence to swallow it. The ex- 
perience of history is that nations do not 
take the obviously right course but the ob- 
viously wrong one. The present prophet 
knows only his England, but so far as Eng- 
land is concerned he can cover a sheet of 
paper with scarcely a pause, jotting down 
memoranda of numberless forces that make 
against any such rational reconstruction. 
Most of these forces, in greater or less 
proportion, must be present in the case of 
every other country under consideration. 

The darkest shadow upon the outlook 
of European civilization at the present 
time is not the war; it is the failure of any 
codperative spirit between labor and the 
directing classes. The educated and leisure 
classes have been rotten with individualism 
for a century; they have destroyed the 
confidence of the worker in any leadership 
whatever. Labor stands apart, intractable. 
If there is to be any such rapid conversion 
of the economic machinery as the opportu- 
nities and necessities of this great time de- 
mand, then labor must be taken into the 
confidence of those who would carry it 
through. It must be reassured and enlight- 
ened. The stride to economic national serv- 
ice and socialism is a stride that labor 
should be more eager to take than any 
other section of the community. And the 
first step in reassuring labor must be to 
bring the greedy private owner and the 
speculator under a far more drastic disci- 
pline than at present exists. 

The property-owning class is continually 
accusing labor of being ignorant, suspicious 
and difficult; it is blind to the fact that 
it is itself profit-seeking by habit, greedy, 
conceited and half educated. Every step 
in the mobilization of Great Britain’s vast 
resources for the purposes of the war has 
been hampered by the tricks, the failures 
to understand, and the almost instinctive 
disloyalties of private owners. The raising 
of rents in Glasgow drove the infuriated 
workmen of the Clyde district into an 
unwilling strike. It was an exasperating 
piece of private selfishness, quite typical 
of the individualist state of mind, and the 
failure to anticipate or arrest it on the part 
of the government was a worse failure than 
Suvla Bay. And everywhere the officials of 
the ministry of munitions find private 
employers holding back workers and ma- 
chinery from munition work, intriguing to 
have all sorts of manufactures for private 
profit recognized as munition work, or if 
that contention is too utterly absurd, then 
as work vitally necessary to themaintenance 
of British export trade and the financial 
position of the country. 

It is an undeniable fact that employers 
and men alike have been found far readier to 
risk their lives for their country than to lay 
down any scale of 
profits to which 
they have grown 
accustomed. 

This conflict of 
individualistic en- 
terprise and. class 
suspicion against 
the synthesis of 
the public welfare 
is not peculiar to 
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Great Britain; it is probably going on with 


local variations in Germany, Russia, Italy, 
France, and indeed in every combatant 
country. Because of the individualistic 
forces and feelings, none of us, either friends 
or enemies, are really getting anything like 
our full possible result out of our national 
efforts. But in Germany there is a greater 
tradition of subordination, in France there is 
a greater clarity of mind, than in any other 
countries. Great Britain and Russia in this 
asin any other matters are at once close kin- 
dred and sharp antithesis. Each is mentally 
crippled by the corruption ofits educational 
system by an official religious orthodoxy, 
and hampered by acourt which disowns any 
function of intellectual stimulus. Neither 
possesses a scientifically educated class to 
which it can look for the powerful handling 
of this great occasion, and each has ac- 
quired under these disadvantages the same 
strange faculty for producing sane result- 
ants out of illogical confusions. It is the 
way of these unmethodical powers to pro- 
duce unexpected, vaguely formulated, and 
yet effective cerebral action apparently from 
their backbones. 

As I sit playing at prophecy, and turn 
over the multitudinous impressions of the 
last year in my mind, weighing the great 
necessities of the time against obstacles 
and petty-mindedness, I become more and 
more conscious of a third factor that is 
neither need nor obstruction, and that is 
the will to get things right that has been 
liberated by the war. The new spirit is 
still but poorly expressed, but it will find 
expression. The war goes on, and we 
discuss this question of economic recon- 


struction as though it was an issue that lay - 


between the labor that has stayed behind 
and the business men—for the most part 
old men with old habits of mind—who have 
stayed behind. The real life of Europe’s 
future lies on neither side of that opposition. 
The real life is mutely busy at present, 
saying little because of the uproar of the 
guns, and not so much learning as casting 
habits and shedding delusions. In the 
trenches there are workers who have 
broken with the old slacking and sabotage, 
and there are prospective leaders who have 
forgotten profits. 

The men between eighteen and forty are 
far too busy in the blood and mud to make 
much showing now; to-morrow they will be 
the nation. 


Beginning of a New Order 


When that third factor of the problem is 
brought in, the outlook of the horoscope 
improves. The spirit of the war may be 
counted upon to balance and prevail 
against this spirit of individualism, this 
spirit of suspicion and disloyalty, which I 
fear more than anything else in the world. 
I believe in the young France, young Eng- 
land and young Russia this war is making, 
and so I believe that every European 
country will struggle along the path that 
this war has opened before it, to a far more 
completely organized state than has ever 
existed before. The Allies will become 
state firms, as Germany was indeed already 
becoming before the war, setting private 
profit aside in the common interest, han- 
dling agriculture, transport, shipping, coal, 
the supply of metals, the manufacture of a 
thousand staple articles, as national con- 
cerns. And in the face of the manifest 
determination of the Central Powers to do 
as much, the Allies will be forced also to 
link their various state firms together into 
a great allied trust, trading with a common 
interest and a common plan with Germany 
and America and the rest of the world. 
Youth and necessity will carry this against 
selfishness, against the unimaginative, 
against the unteachable, the suspicious, the 
old fool. 

But I do not venture to prophesy that 
this will come about as if it were a slick 
and easy deduction from present cireum- 
stances. Even in France I do not think 


things will move as lucidly and generously 
as that. There will be a conflict everywhere 
between wisdom and cunning, between the 
eyes of youth and the purblind, between 


energy and obstinacy. The reorganizati 
of the European states will come abo 
clumsily and ungraciously. At every poi 
the sticker will be found sticking tig} 
holding out to be bought off, holdj g0 
for a rent or a dividend or a share, hold 
out by mere instinct. At every turn, tc 
the bawler will be loud and active, baw]; 
suspicions, bawling accusations, 
panic, or just simply bawling, 
peculation, obstinacies, vanities— 
war men will still be men. But I, 
that through all the dust and din 
reasons in the case, the steady co: 
forces of the situation, will carry 
lieve that out of the ruins of the 
century system of private capi 
this war has smashed forever, 
arise, there does even now a 
strange scaffolding of nationa 
factories and hastily national 
services, the framework of a ne 
and social order, based upon nati 
ship and national service. 

Let us now recapitulate a li 
how far we have got in constru 
ture of the European communi 
be in fifteen or twenty years’ tin 
inally it will be little more of ¢ 
state than it is to-day, but as a 
fact the ships, the railways, the 
metal supply, the great metal 
much engineering and most agri 
be more or less completely under 
ownership, and certainly very 
under collective control. This 
mean that there will have been 
pearance of private property, b 
there will have been a very col 
change in its character. 


Careers in Public Sere 


The owner will be less of a con 
more of a creditor; he will be a 
an annuitant. The burden of 
upon the community will not be 
quite so heavy as it would oth 
been, because of a very considera) 
wages and prices. : 

In a community in which all the gre; 
initiatives have been assumed by the sta, 
the importance of financiers and promot: 
will have diminished relatively to the i- 
portance of administrative officials; t 
opportunities of private exploitation indel 
will have so diminished that there vl 
probably be far less evidence of great ct: 
centrations of private wealth in aa 
pean social landscape than there bi befe: 
the war. On the other hand there ¥ 
be an enormously increased rentier cla, 
drawing the interest of the war loans fr 
the community and maintaining 
erally high standard of comfort. ' 
have been a great demand for ad 
trative and technical ability an 
stimulation of scientifie and tech 
cation. Retr 

By 1926 we shall be going abot 
that will have recovered very lar, 
the impoverishment of the stru 
shall tour in state-manufactured 
biles upon excellent roads, and we 
in houses equipped with a nation: 
electric light installation, and at e 
we shall be using and consumin 
ucts of nationalized industry—ar 
off the national debt at the same 
reducing our burden of rentiers. Our 
will be studying science in their schos 
more thoroughly than they do now, i 


they will be learning Russian instead 
Greek or German. More of them will’ 
going into the public service and fevr 
thinking of private business, and they y! 
be going into the public service not as cle 
but as engineers, technical chemists, mal- 
facturers, state agriculturalists, and 
like. The public service will be less a se- 
ice of clerks and more a service of pr- 
tical men. The ties that bind France al 
Britain will have been drawn very m 
closer. ; 
So much of our picture we may splasi 
now. Much that is quite essential remas 
to be discussed. ae 
So far we have said scarcely a word ab t 
the prospects of party polities and the pr\- 
lems of governm)" 
that arise as |° 
state ceases tol 
mere adjudica)? 
between privic 
individuals, | 
takes upon iti 
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“They’re Brim Full of 
Mile-Muscle” 


VERY ounce of cotton fabric 

and rubber contains a definite 
amount of strength or “ Mileage”’ 
when built into a tire. 


Just how much of this strength 
is retained for wear on the road, 
depends upon the method of vul- 
canizing in the tire factory. 


So the tire builders’ big problem 
is to retain all the native tough- 
ness and vitality of the rubber; 
to hold all the strength of endur- 
ance that is inherent in cotton. 


4 e 


GEARED -TO-THE-ROAD 


Tires 


are brim full of Mile-Muscle. 
Because the “Miller Process” does 


not burn or cook the life and vitality 


out of either rubber or cotton fabric. 


In Miller tires this rubber and cotton are 
formed into a rugged mileage unit. They 
come from the vulcanizing pits lusty with 
vigor, full of brutal strength and with 
road-resisting stamina. 


Miller ““GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD ” 
Tires not only give you excess mileage— 
but safety by the inch: for your cai 
skids by inches—not by miles. They 
co-operate with the steering wheel and 
the brake, give you car control on slippery 
streets, and carry you and your passengers 
with safety and comfort. 


Miller Tires have nation-wide distribution. If you 
don’t know the Miller dealer in your neighborhood, 
drop us a card and we'll gladly advise you. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 


AKRON, U. S. A. 


var. 


You don’t care how many we make—but we want you to know we make then good 
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Name On a 


product he gives a pledge to the public ~ 
which only Quality can make good. 


The value in a well-established name, 
therefore, is in the honor and 
good faith for which it stands. 


On every Firestone tire there 


is stamped the name of the 
founder of the world’s largest 
exclusive tire company— 
H. S. Firestone, >the 
president of the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Co. 


In the new color 
combination, red 
and black, Fire- 
stone builders 
add elegant ap- 
earance fo 


p 
‘"Most Miles 
per Dollar.”’ 


Np ES ee es SCFFiresstone Tire 
The Distinctive \ \Qoyi 7 |G & Rubber Co. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive 


Ficattone ; | ~ 4 oe ae : : | : — : : merica's Largest Exclu 
Trade-Mark ——rlh”lhltrtltc ‘iOS CGC Akron, Ohio 


Branches and 
Dealers Everywhere 


The Hovering Peril 


Danger is ever waiting—lurking — watch- 
ing for its victims— 


—every day, every hour—yes, every min- 
ute—he somewhere collects his ghastly toll. 


—he follows the gliding ship across the sea—the 
speeding train upon the rails—the auto spinning 
along the quiet country road or darting through the 
crowded city streets. 


Wherever man may be—there, too, ever is 
Danger, or ‘‘ The Hovering Peril.’’ 


Yet some men laugh at peril—they do not seek 
to avoid danger—and they have no fear because they 
have no prudence. 


Strange, is it not, that they imagine folly is 
bravery —that they do not distinguish between 
cowardice and caution—and when disaster comes 
as the punishment of their imprudence, they, with 
blind superstition, believe that it was “fate.” 


They do not see ‘“‘ The Hovering Peril’’—yet it is 
no phantom—‘it is a reality! 

Men who have reasoning brains take precaution 
to avoid danger—not through any cowardly fear— 
but because they know that “The Hovering Peril”’ 
ever threatens their safety. 

—it ever threatens you! 

You who motor over muddy roads and wet, slip- 
pery pavements with Foolish Dependence Upon 
Bare Rubber Alone —when a false turn — a sudden 
meeting at a corner—a slip—or a skid! 

— May mean your instant death! 

You who are now so full of life—of ambition and 
the joy of living—may then pay the supreme penalty 
of your carelessness. 

Why not take precaution now? You know the 
folly —the danger—the peril there is in driving a car 
over slippery roads and pavements without Weed 
Chains. You know that Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
make skidding Utterly Impossible—then why don’t 
you get them today? 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
American Chain Company Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


Manufactured for Canada by Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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More Than 
:000,000 a Week 


SN THE SUB-DEB-—By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN AND THE ARMY 
— By Herbert Quick 
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For every room in the house— 


WO years ago Congoleum Rugs were first offered to Congoleum Rug Borders 


f i naa housewife. doers they a ie ia Don’t forget our beautiful Congoleum Rug Borders. These look exactly 
of thousands or homes, giving satis action and Joy because like quartered oak flooring. They are not like hand painted imitations, 
of their low price and excellent quality. as they are printed from the actual wood itself. 
P For the borders of a room outside a rug, Congoleum Rug Borders will 

Beautiful Patterns give the effect of a real hardwood floor at a surprisingly low price. 
Much better than painting or staining—they make old, unsightly floors 
look like new. 
Made in rolls 36 inches and 24 inches wide, selling for 45c. per yard 
and 35c. per yard respectively. 


Congoleum-By-The-Yard 


We also make over thirty patterns of Congoleum Floor Covering by the 
yard, 72 inches wide, and they are waterproof, rot-proof and need no 
fastening. 


Congoleum Rugs are made in a great assortment of beautiful patterns, 
and in all the popular sizes, suitable for every room in the house from 
kitchen to attic. For porches they are ideal because sun or rain does 
them no damage whatever. 


Lie flat without fastening 


Another feature about Congoleum Rugs is the fact that they lie flat with- 
out fastening. It is next to impossible to kick up their edges or scuff 
them in walking. They give exceptionally long wear for the price, and 
being absolutely waterproof, they are both washable and sanitary. 


Be sure the name Congoleum is on the back 


Sizes and Prices This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug Borders and Con- 
Prices of these goods in the Far West and Canada are slightly higher than those quoted. goleum-by-the-yard have made such a tremendous success that they are 
Pen bs ol a being widely imitated. They cannot be equalled, but in certain superfi- 
Gives Daerecretierenria a! cial details there is often a similarity of appearance. Therefore, insist on 


seeing the name CONGOLEUM on the back. 
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ay; a AT 5 fe Stee ne % Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 
4h SO feetea te oa ae 80 Oe 2s feet adoro sues 
Gi x6) feetien mre ome : 101612" “feet 30. es 8.50 
*Isn’t that a 
Congoleum Art-Rugs prelly design! 


Here is our most important announcement! It’s about Congoleum Art- 
Rugs—which we now offer in ten exquisite patterns. 


These are seamless, one-piece Rugs, made by a new process. The 
colors are richer and deeper and more carefully blended than it has 
ever been possible before for us to accomplish. 


In spite of the added beauty and quality, the price is only a trifle higher 
than heretofore, owing to our new process and great production. 


ZS 


These rugs are made in three sizes only, namely: 
9 x 12 feet, $9.00 9 x 10% feet, $8.00 6x9 feet, $4.50 


Handsome Rug Color Chart Free 


Be sure to send for our Rug Chart, which shows a number of the 
new Art-Rug patterns, so that you may see for yourself the beauty 
and attractiveness of the new line. Simply’send name and address. 


The Congoleum Company “SN 
Successor to United Roofing 2Mfg.Co. 
Philedelpbia | Cliengs on 
San Francisco Winnipeg Th 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Boston Montreal 
Toronto 


N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


The rug on the floor is 
Congoleum Rug No. 90 
—a handsome woo 
design. The6x9 


foot size sells for / 
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Count the 
Raisins 


(sood Raisin Bread 


Contains Plenty of Good Raisins 


It’s that luscious morsel—the captivat- bythe best bakers. Get it from your grocer. 
ing 7aisin—that you seek when you buy Good? Yes, and good for you. Raisins 
Raisin Bread, and bread that isn’t gener- are concentrated nutriment. One pound 
ously filled with big, plump, tender, of raisins is equal in food energy to two 
meaty raisins is not real raisin bread. pounds of eggs. There are no finer, purer, 
California Raisin Bread madewith Sum- or more healthful sweets for children. 
| Maid Raisins is now baked in your town Raisins are Dame Nature’s confection. 
} 
~~ Calhtornia Sun-Maid Raisins 
There are scores of recipes that call for raisins, and the tempting foods they 


make will help cut down your living cost. Send for a copy of our special raisin 
recipe book, free. See what a help this book will be in your kitchen. 

Buy the Sun-Maid Brand of package raisins from your grocer—the raisins 

made from California’s delicate white Muscat grapes. These grapes—as Sun- 
Maid Raisins—come practically direct to you from the California vineyards. 
Every grower prides himself upon this brand. 

You have never seen or tasted better raisins. Add them to your daily menu 
in some tempting way. There are scores of uses—in pastry, puddings, pies, 
| cakes, cookies, etc. Serve raisins with the breakfast foods, or serve them stewed 
| with cream. Let this good fruit—the National Fruit-Food, slightly laxative — 

be a part of your regular daily diet. 

There are three varieties: Sun-Mard Seeded (seeds extracted), Sun-Maid 
Seedless (from seedless grapes), Swn-Maid Cluster (on stems, not seeded). 

i 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership, 6,000 Growers 
Fresno, California Price not over 5c per pound 
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Have you ever made Ivory Soap Paste for house-cleaning? 


HERE are many purposes for which it is unequaled and it is the most economical and convenient way 
to use Ivory Soap for general cleaning and laundry work. 


With Ivory Soap paste you can clean leather and other materials which should not be touched by soap 
suds. And it is much more effective than bar soap for such things as furniture, marble and porcelain bath- 


room fixtures, metal ware, woodwork, gilt frames and rugs. 


The advantages of using the paste where the cake might answer the purpose are: The paste makes rich thick 
suds that cleanse thoroughly. It makes suds quickly, saving time. The suds can be made with lukewarm as 
well as hot water where heat would injure the article to be cleaned. And the paste goes farther than bar soap. 


You will find the recipe for making Ivory Soap paste on the inside of the wrapper and also in the 
booklet ‘‘Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap’’. This booklet is very helpful, especially at this season. 
It contains over one hundred tested recipes for the safe cleaning of just the things that will require 
your attention during the next few weeks. You may have a copy postpaid by return mail if you 
will send your name and address to The Procter @ Gamble Company, Dept. 25-C, Cincinnati, O. 
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HEME: Written 

‘and submitted in 

- literature class by 

Barbara Putnam 
Archibald, 1917. . - 


DEFINITION OF A 
THEME: A theme isa piece 
of writing, either true or made 
up by the author, and con- 
sisting of Introduction, Body 
and Conclusion. It should 
contain Unity, Coherence, 
Emphasis, Perspecuity, Vi- 
vacity,and Presision. It may 
be ornamented with dia- 
logue, discription and choice 
quotations. 


SUBJECT OF THEME: 
An interesting Incident of 
My Christmas Holidays. 


INTRODUCTION: 
“ A tyrant’s power in rigor 
is exprest.”— DRYDEN. 


I have decided to relate 
with Presision what occurred 
during my recent Christmas 
holiday. Although I was 
away from this school only 
four days, returning unex- 
pectedly the day after Christ- 
mas, a number of Incidents 
occurred which I believe I 
should narate. 

Itis only just and fair that 
the Upper House, at least, 
should know of the injustice 
of my exile, and that it is all 
the result of Circumstances 
over which I had no controll. 

For I make this apeal, and with good reason. Is it any fault of mine that my sister 
Leila is 20 months older than I am? Naturaly, no. 

Is it fair also, I ask, that in the best society, a girl is a Sub-Deb the year before she 
comes out, and although mature in mind, and even maturer in many ways than her older 
sister, the latter is treated as a young lady, enjoying many privileges, while the former 
1s treated as a mere child, in spite, as I have observed, of only 20 months difference? I 
wish to place myself on record that it is not fair. 

I shall go back, for a short time, to the way things were at home when I was small. 
I was very strictly raised. With the exception of Tommy Gray, who lives next door and 
1s a year younger than I am, I was never permitted to know any of the Other Sex. 

Looking back, I am sure that the present way society is organized is really to blame 
for everything. I am being frank, and that is the way I feel. I was too strictly raised. 
I always had a governess taging along. Until I came here to school I had never walked 
to the corner of the next street unattended. If it wasn’t Mademoiselle it was mother’s 
maid, and if it wasn’t either of them, it was mother herself, telling me to hold my toes 
out and my shoulder blades in. As I have said, I never knew any of the Other Sex, except 
the miserable little beasts at dancing school. I used to make faces at them when 
Mademoiselle was putting on my slippers and pulling out my hair bow. They were 
totaly uninteresting, and I used to put pins in my sash, so that they would get scratched. 

Their pumps mostly squeaked, and nobody noticed it, although I have known my 
parents to dismiss a butler who creaked at the table. 

; When I was sent away to school, I expected to learn something of life. But I was 
disapointed. I do not desire to criticize this Institution of Learning. It is an excelent 
One, as is shown by the fact that the best famillies send their daughters here. But to 
learn life one must know something of both sides of it, Male and Female. It was, therefore, 
a matter of deep regret to me to find that, with the exception of the Dancing Master, who 
has three children and the Gardner, there were no members of the sterner sex to be seen. 

The Athleti¢ Coach was a girl! As she has left now to be married, I venture to say 
that she Was not what Lord Chesterfield so uphoniously termed “Suaviter in modo, 
fortater in re.” 

When we go cut to walk we are taken to the country, and the three matinees a year 
We see in the city are mostly Shakespeare, arranged for the young. We are allowed only 
certain magazin , the Atlantic Monthly and one or two others, and Barbara Armstrong 
Was penalised for having a framed photograph of her brother in running clothes. 
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I Was Obliged to Silently Sit By, While My Rags and Misery Were Exposed 


By Mary Roberts Rimehart 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


At the school dances we 
are compelled to dance with 
each other, and the result 
is that when at home at 
Holiday parties I always try 
to lead, which annoys the 
boys I dance with. 

Notwithstanding all this 
it is an excellent school. We 
learn a great deal, and our 
dear Principle is a most 
charming and erudite person. 
But we see very little of life. 
And if school is a preperation 
for life, where are we? 

Being here alone since the 
day after Christmas, I have 
had time to think everything 
out. Tamnaturally a think- 
ing person. And now I am 
nolongerindignant. [realize 
that I was wrong, and that I 
am only paying the penalty 
that I deserve although I con- 
sider it most unfair to be 
given French translation to 
do. Idonotobject to goingto 
bed at.nine o’clock, although 
ten is the hour in the Upper 
House, because I have time 
then to look back over things, 
and to reflect, to think. 

“There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.”’ 

SHAKESPEARE. 


BODY OF THEME: 

I now aproach the nara- 
tive of what happened during 
the first four days of my 
Christmas Holiday. 

For a period before the fifteenth of December, I was rather worried. All the girls 
in the school were getting new clothes for Christmas parties, and their famillies were 
sending on invitations in great numbers, to various festivaties that were to occur when 
they went home. 

Nothing, however, had come for me, and I was worried. But on the 16th mother’s 
Secretary sent on four that I was to accept, with tiped acceptances for me to copy and 
send. She also sent me the good news that I was to have two party dresses, and I was 
to send on my measurements for them. 

One of the parties was a dinner and theater party, to be given by Carter Brooks on 
New Year’s Day. Carter Brooks is the well-known Yale Center. 

It is tragic to think that, after having so long anticapated that party, I am now here 
in sackcloth and ashes, which is a figure of speech for the Peter Thompson uniform of 
the school, with plain white for evenings and no jewellry. 

It was with anticapatory joy, therefore, that I sent the acceptances and the desired 
measurements, and sat down to cheerfully while away the time in studies and the various 
duties of school life, until the Holidays. 

However, I was not long to rest in piece, for in a few days I received a letter from 
Carter Brooks, as follows: 


Dear Barbara: It was sweet of you to write me so promptly, although I confess to 
being rather astonished as well as delighted at being called ‘‘Dearest.’’ The signature 
too was charming, “Ever thine.” But, dear child, won’t you write at once and tell me 
why the waist, bust and hip measurements? And the request to have them really low 
in the neck? Ever thine, CARTER. 


It will be perceived that I had sent him the letter to mother, by mistake. 

I was very unhappy about it. It was not an auspisious way to begin the Holidays, 
especially the low neck. Also I disliked very much having told him my waist measure 
which is large owing to basket ball. 

As I have stated before, I have known very few of the Other Sex, but some of the girls 
had had more experience, and in the days before we went home, we talked a great deal 
about things. Especially love. I felt that it was rather over-done, particularly in fiction. 
Also I felt and observed at divers times that I would never marry. It was my intention 
to go upon the stage, although modified since by what I am about to relate. 

The other girls say that I look like Julia Marlowe. 
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Sis Was Trimmed Up With a Bouquet of Violets as Large as a Dishpan 


Some of the girls had boys who wrote to them, and one 
of them—I refrain from giving her name—had a code. 
You read every third word. He called her “‘Cousin’”’ and 
he would write like this. 


Dear Cousin: 
week to go home. 


Iam well. Am just about crazy this 
See notice enclosed you football game. 


And go on and on. Only what it really said was “I am 
crazy to see you.” 

(In giving this code I am betraying no secrets, as they 
have quarreled and everything is now over between them.) 

As I had nobody, at that time, and as I had visions of 
a Career, I was a man-hater. I acknowlege that this was 
a pose. But after all, what is life but a pose? 

“Stupid things!” I always said. “‘ Nothingin their heads 
but football and tobacco smoke. Women,” I said, “‘are 
only their playthings. And when they do grow up and get 
a little intelligence they use it in making money.” 

There has been a story in the school—I got it from one 
of the little girls—that I was disapointed in love in early 
youth, the object of my atachment having been the tenor 
in our church choir at home. I daresay I should have 
denied the soft impeachment, but I did not. It was, 
although not appearing so at the time, my first downward 
step on the path that leads to destruction. 

“The way of the Transgresser is hard’’—Bible. 

T come now to the momentous day of my return to my 
dear home for Christmas. Father and my sister Leila, who 
from now on I will term ‘‘Sis.”’ met me at the station. 
Sis was very elegantly dressed, and she said: 

“Hello, Kid,’’ and turned her cheek for me to kiss. 

She is, as I have stated, but 20 months older than I, and 
depends altogether on her clothes for her beauty. In the 
morning she is plain, although having a good skin. She 
was trimmed up with a bouquet of violets as large as a 
dishpan, and she covered them with her hands when I 
kissed her. 

She was waved and powdered, and she had on a perfectly 
new Outfit. And I was shabby. That is the exact word. 
Shabby. If you have to hang your entire wardrobe in a 
closet ten inches deep, and put it over you on cold nights, 
with the steam heat shut off at ten o’clock, it does not 
meke it look any better. 

My father has always been my favorite member of the 
family, and he was very glad to see me. He has a great 
deal of tact, also, and later on he slipped ten dollars in 
my purse in the motor. I needed it very much, as after 
I had paid the porter and bought luncheon, I had only 
three dollars left and an I. O. U. from one of the girls for 
seventy-five cents, which this may remind her, if it is read 
in class, she has forgotten. 

“Good heavens, Barbara,’ Sis said, while I hugged 
father, “‘you certainly need to be pressed.” 

“T daresay I’ll be the better for.a hot iron,” I retorted, 
“but at least I shan’t need it on my hair.” My hair is 
curly while hers is straight. 

“Boarding school wit!” she said, and stocked to the 
motor. 

Mother was in the car and glad to see me, but as usual 
she managed to restrain her enthusiasm. She put her 


hands over some 
Orchids she was 
wearing when I 
kissed her. She 
and Sis were on 
their way to some- 
thing or other. 

“Trimmed up 
like Easter hats, 
you two!”’ I said. 

“School has not 
changed you, I 
fear, Barbara,’’ 
mother observed. 
“T hope you are 
studying hard.” 

““Exactly as 
hard as I have to. 
No more, no less,”’ 
I regret to confess 
that I replied. 
And I saw Sis and 
mother exchange 
glances of signifi- 
cance. 

S We dropped 

‘ them at the recep- 

' | tion and father 
: i . went to his office 

and I went on 
home alone. And 
all at once I be- 
gan to be embit- 
tered. Sis had 
sy everything, and 
what hadI? And 
when I got home, 
and saw that Sis 
had had her room done over, and ivory toilet things on her 
dressing table, and two perfectly huge boxes of candy on 
a stand and a ball gown laid out on the bed, I almost wept. 

My own room was just as I had left it. It had been the 
night nursery, and there was still the dent in the mantel 
where I had thrown a hair brush at Sis, and the ink spot on 
the carpet at the foot of the bed, and everything. 

Mademoiselle had gone, and mother’s maid came to help 
me off with my things. I slammed the door in her face, and 
sat down on the bed, and raged. 

They still thought I was a little girl. They patronized 
me. I would hardly have been surprised if they had sent 
up a bread and milk supper on a tray. It was then and 
there that I made up my mind to show them that I was 
no longer a child. That the time was gone when they could 
shut me up in the nursery and forget me. I was seventeen 
years and eleven days old, and Juliet, in Shakespeare, was 
only sixteen when she had her well-known affair with Romeo. 

I had no plan then. It was not until the next after- 
noon that the thing sprung (sprang?) full- 
pannoplied from the head of Jove. 

The evening was rather dreary. The fam- 
ily was going out, but not until nine thirty, 
and mother and Leila went over my clothes. 
They sat, Sis in pink chiffon and mother in 
black andsilver, and mother’s maid, Hannah, 
took out my things and held them up. I was 
obliged to silently sit by, while my rags and 
misery were exposed. 

“Why this open humiliation?’ I demanded 
at last. “‘I am the family Cinderella, I ad- 
mit it. But itisn’t necessary to lay so much 
emphasis on it, is it?” 

““Don’t be sarcastic, Barbara,’’ said 
mother. ‘You are still only a child, and a 
very untidy child at that. What do you do 
with your elbows to rub them through so? 
It must have taken patience 
and aplication.” 

“Mother,” I said,“‘ am I to 
have the party dresses?”’ 

“Two. Very simple.” 

‘Low in the neck?” 

“Certainly not. A small 
v, perhaps.” 7 

“T’ve got a good neck.” 

She rose impressively. 

“You amaze and shock me, 

Barbara,” she said coldly. 

“T shouldn’t have to wear 
tulle around my shoulders, to 
hide the bones!”’ I retorted. 
Sis is rather thin. 

“You are a very sharp- 
tongued little girl,’ mother 
said, looking up at me. Iam 
four inches taller than she is. 
“Unless you learn to curb 
yourself, there will beno parties 
for you, and no party dresses.” 
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“I Wish You Would Tell Me 
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This was the speech that broke the camel’s back. 1 
could endure no more. 

ST think,” I said, “‘that I shall get married and end. 
everything.” : 

Need I explain that I had no serious intention of taking 
the fatal step? But it was not deliberate mendasity. It 
was Despair. 

Mother actually went white. 
arm and shook me. 

“What are you saying?” she demanded. 

“T think you heard me, mother,” I said, very politely | 
I was however thinking hard. 

“Marry whom? Barbara, answer me.” 

“T don’t know. Anybody.” 

‘‘She’s trying to frighten you, mother,” Sis said. “There 
isn’t anybody. Don’t let her fool you.” 

“Oh, isn’t there?” I said darkly. 

Mother gave me a long look, and went out. I heard 
her go into father’s dressing room. But Sis sat on my bed 
and watched me. 

“Who is it, Bab?” she asked. “‘The dancing teacher? 
Or your riding master? Or the school plumber?” 

“Guess again.” 

“You’re just enough of a little simpleton to get tied 
up to some wretched creature and disgrace us a) 

I wish to state here that until that moment I had no 
intention of going any further with the wretched business. 
I am naturaly truthful, and Deception is hateful to me. 
But when my sister uttered the above dispariging remark 
I saw that, to preserve my own dignity, which I value 
above precious stones, I would be compelled to goon. | 

“T’m perfectly mad about him,” I said. “And he's 
crazy about me.” | 

“T’d like very much to know,” Sis said, as she stood A 
and stared at me, “how much you are making up and 
how much is true.” ; 

None the less, I saw that she was terrified. The family 
kitten, to speak in allegory, had become a lion and showed 
its clause. 

When she had gone out I tried to think of some bre 
to hang a love affair to. But there seemed to be nobody. 
They knew perfectly well that the dancing master had one 
eye and three children, and that the clergyman at school 
was elderly, with two wives. One dead. k 

I searched my past, but it was blameless. It was empty 
and bare, and as I looked back and saw how little there 
had been in it but imbibing wisdom and playing basket- 
ball and tennis, and typhoid fever when I was fourteen and 
almost having to have my head shaved, a great wave of 
bitterness agitated me. 

“Never again,” I observed to myself with fr tiess| 
~ Never again, if I have to invent a member of the Other 
Sex.” 

At that time, however, owing to the appearance of Baenal 
with a mending basket, I got no further than his name. — 

It was Harold. I decided to have him dark,-with a very 
small black mustache, and passionate eyes. I felt, too, 


She clutched me by the 
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yat he would be jealous. The eyes would be of the smoul- 
ering type, showing the green-eyed monster beneath. 

I was very much cheered up. At least they could not 
more me any more, and I felt that they would see the 
oint. If I was old enough to have a lover—especialy a 
,alous one with the aformentioned eyes—I was old enough 
) have the necks of my frocks cut out. 

While they were getting their wraps on in the lower hall, 

counted my money. I had thirteen dollars. It was 
iough for a plan I was beginning to have in mind. 

“Go to bed early, Barbara,” mother said when they 
ere ready to go out. 

“You don’t mind if I write a letter, do you?” 

“To whom?” 

“Oh, just a letter,’ I said, and she stared at me coldly. 

“T daresay you will write it, whether I consent or not. 
eave it on the hall 
tble, and it will go out 
iththemorningmail.”’ 

“*T may run out to 
1e box with it.” 

“T forbid your doing 
rything of the sort.” 

“Oh, very well,” I 
sponded meekly. 

“Tf there is such 
aste about it, give it 
) Hannah to mail.” 
“Very well,” I said. 
She made an excuse 
» see Hannah before 
1e left, and I knew 
at I was being watched. 
was greatly excited, 
id happier than I had 
en for weeks. But 
hen I had settled 
yself in the Library, 
ith the paper in front 
‘me, I couldnot think 
anything to say ina 
tter. So I wrote a 
em instead. 


To H— 
Dearlove: you seem so 
far away, 
Iwouldthat you were 
near. 
( do so long to hear you 
say 
Again, ‘I love you, 
dear.’ 


Here all is cold and 
drear and strange 
With none who with 
me tarry, 
' hope that soon we 
can arrange 
To run away and 
marry.” 


y 2 


The last verse did not scan, exactly, but I wished to use 
e word “‘marry” if possible. It would show, I felt, that 
ings were really serious and impending. A love affair is 
ly a love affair, but marriage is marriage, and the end of 
erything. 

It was at that moment, 10 o’clock, that the Strange 
ning occurred which did not seem strange at all at the 
ne, but which developed into so great a mystery later on. 
hich was to actualy threaten my reason, and which, 
ing on winged feet, was to send me back here to school 
e day after Christmas and put my seed pearl necklace 
. the safe deposit vault. Which was very unfair, for 
aat had my necklace to do withit? And just now, when 
need comfort, it—the necklace—would help to relieve 
y exile. 

Hannah brought me in a cup of hot milk, with a Valen- 
1e’s malted milk tablet dissolved in it. 

As I stirred it around, it occurred to me that Valentine 
yuld be a good name for Harold. On the spot I named 
m Harold Valentine, and I wrote the name on the enve- 
pe that had the poem inside, and addressed it to the town 
iere this school gets its mail. 

It looked well written out. “Valentine,” also, is a word 
at naturaly connects itself with affairs de cour. And I 
t that I was safe, for as there was no Harold Valentine, 
could not call for the letter at the post office, and would 
erefore not be able to cause me any trouble, under any 
‘cumstances. And, furthermore, I knew that Hannah 
ould not mail the letter anyhow, but would give it to 
other. So, even if there was a Harold Valentine, he 
ould never get it. 
Comforted by these reflections, I drank my malted milk, 
dorant of the fact that Destiny, ‘‘which never swerves, 
Tt yields to men the helm”—Emerson, was stocking at 
y heels. 

Between sips, as the expression goes, I addressed the 
velope to Harold Valentine, and gave it to Hannah. 
‘© went out the front door with it, as I had expected, but 


I watched from a window, and she turned right around and 
went in the area way. So that was all right. 

It had worked like a Charm. I could tear my hair now 
when I think how well it worked. I ought to have been 
suspicious for that very reason. When things go very well 
with me at the start, it is a sure sign that they are going 
to blow up eventualy. 

Mother and Sis slept late the next morning, and I went 
out stealthily and did some shopping. First I bought 
myself a bunch of violets, with a white rose in the center, 
and I printed on the card. 

“My love is like a white, white rose. 
myself. 

It was deception, I acknowledge, but having put my 
hand to the plough, I did not intend to steer a crooked 
course. I would go straight to the end. I am like that in 


H” and sent it to 
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a 
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everything I do. But, on delibarating things over, I felt 
that violets, alone and unsuported, were not enough. I 
felt that if I had a photograph, it would make everything 
more real. After all, what is a love affair without a picture 
of the beloved object? 

So I bought a photograph. It was hard to find what 
I wanted, but I got it at last in a stationer’s shop, a young 
man in a checked suit with a small mustache—the young 
man, of course, not the suit. Unluckily, he was rather 
blonde, and had a dimple in his chin. But he looked 
exactly as though his name ought to be Harold. 

I may say here that I chose ‘‘ Harold,” not because it is 
a favorite name of mine, but because it is romantic in 
sound. Also because I had never known any one named 
Harold and it seemed only discrete. 

I took it home in my muff and put it under my pillow 
where the maid would find it and probably take it to 
mother. I wanted to buy a ring too, to hang on a ribbon 
around my neck. But the violets had made a fearful hole 
in my thirteen dollars. 

I borrowed a stub pen at the stationer’s and I wrote on 
the photograph, in large, sprawling letters, ‘To you 
from me.” 

“There,” I said to myself, when I put it under the 
pillow. ‘‘You look like a photograph, but you are really 
a bomb-shell.”’ 

As things eventuated, it was. More so, indeed. 

Mother sent for me when I came in. She was sitting in 
front of her mirror, having the vibrater used on her hair, 
and her manner was changed. I guessed that there had 
been a family Council over the poem, and that they had 
decided to try kindness. } 

“Sit down, Barbara,” she said. “I hope you were not 
lonely last night?”’ 

“‘T am never lonely, mother. 
think about.” 

I said this in a very pathetic tone. 

“What sort of things?” mother asked, rather sharply. 


I always have things to 


“‘Oh—things,”’ I said vaguely. ‘‘Life is such a mess, 
isn’t it?” 

“Certainly not. Unless one makes it so.” 

“But it is so difficult. Things come up and—and it’s 
hard to know what to do. The only way, I suppose, is to 
be true to one’s belief in one’s self,”’ 

“Take that thing off my head and go out, Hannah,” 
mother snapped. ‘“‘Now then, Barbara, what in the 
world has come over you?”’ 

“Overme? Nothing.” 

“You are being a silly child.” 

“T am no longer a child, mother. I am seventeen. And 
at seventeen there are problems. After all, one’s life is 
one’s own. One must decide 3 

“Now Barbara, I am not going to have any nonsense. 
You must put that man out of your head.” 

eneMitan. 7 
man?” 

“You think you are 
in love with some driv- 
elling young fool. I’m 
not blind, or an idiot. 
And I won’t have it.” 

“‘T have not said 
that there is anyone, 
have I?” I said in a 
gentle voice. ‘‘But if 
there was, just what 
would you propose to 
do?” 

“Tf you were three 
years younger I’d pro- 
pose to spank you.” 
Then I think she saw 
that she was taking the 
wrong method, for she 
changed her Tactics. 
“Tt’s the fault of that 
silly school,’’ she said. 
(Note: These are my 
mother’s words, not 
mine.) ‘“‘They are hot- 
beds of sickley senta- 
mentality. They ——” 

And just then the 
violets came, addressed 
tome. Mother opened 
them herself, hermouth 
set. 

“My love is like a 
white, white rose,’’ she 
said. ‘“Barbara,doyou 
know who sent these?” 

““Yes, mother,’’ I 
said meekly. This was 
quite true. I did. 

I am indeed sorry 
to record that here my 
mother lost hertemper, 
and there was no end 
of afuss. It ended by mother offering me a string of seed 
pearls for Christmas, and my party dresses cut V front and 
back, if I would, as she phrazed it, ‘‘put him out of my 
silly head.” 

“‘T shall have to write one letter, mother,” I said, ‘‘to—to 
break things off. I cannot tear myself out of another’s 
life without a word.” 

She sniffed. 

“Very well,” she said. 
make it only one.” 

I come now to the next day. How true itis, that “‘Man’s 
life is but a jest, a dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour 
at the best!” 

I spent the morning with mother at the dressmakers and 
she chose two perfectly spiffing things, one of white chiffon 
over silk, made modified Empire, with little bunches of 
roses here and there on it, and when she and the dress- 
maker were hagling over the roses, I took the scizzors and 
cut the neck of the lining two inches lower in front. The 
effect was positively impressive. The other was blue over 
orchid, a perfectly passionate combination. 

When we got home some of the girls had dropped in, and 
Carter Brooks and Sis were having tea in the den. I am 
perfectly sure that Sis threw a cigarette in the fire when 
I blew in. When I think of my sitting here alone, when I 
have done nothing, and Sis playing around and smoking 
cigarettes, and nothing said, all for a difference of 20 
months, it makes me furious. 

“‘Let’s go in and play with the children, Leila,’ he said. 
““T’m feeling young today.” 

Which was perfectly silly. He is only twenty-two him- 
self. 

Well, they went into the drawing room. Nell Anstruther 
was there waiting for me, and Helen Abbott and Jane 
Raleigh. And I hadn’t been in the room five minutes 
before I knew that they all knew. It turned out later that 
Hannah was engaged to the Abbott’s butler, and she had 
told him, and he had told Helen’s old governess, who is still 


What 


“One letter. I trust you to 
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there and does the ordering, and Helen sends her stockings 
home for her to darn. 

Sis had told Carter, too, I saw that, and among them 
they had rather a good time. Carter sat down at the piano 
and struck a few chords, chanting “My love is like a 
white, white rose.”’ 

“Only you know,” he said, turning to me, ‘that’s 
wrong. It ought to be a ‘red, red rose.’”’ 

“Certainly not. The word is ‘white.’”’ 

“Oh, isit?”’ he said, with his head on one side. ‘‘Strange 
that both you and Harold should have got it wrong.” 

I confess to a feeling of uneasiness at that moment. 

Tea came, and Carter insisted on pouring. 

“T do so love to pour!” he said. “Really, after a long 
day’s shopping, tea is the only thing that keeps me going 
until dinner. Cream or lemon, Leila dear?” 

“Both,” Sis said absently, with her eyes on me. “Bar- 
bara, come into the den a moment. I want to show you 
mother’s Christmas gift.” 

She stocked in ahead of me, and lifted a book from the 
table. Under it was the photograph. 

“You wretched child!” she said. ‘‘Where did you get 
that?”’ 

“That’s not your affair, is it?” 

“T’m going to make it my affair. Did he give it to you?” 

“Have you read what’s written on it?” 

“Where did you meet him?” 

** At school.” 


“Oh,” she said slowly. “So you met him at school! 


What was he doing there? Teaching elocution?”’ 
“Elocution!” 
“This is Harold, is it?” 


“Certainly.” Well, he was Harold, if I chose to call him 
that, wasn’t he? Sis gave a little sigh. 

““You’re quite hopeless, Babs. And, although I’m per- 
fectly sure you want me to take the thing to mother, [ll 
do nothing of the sort.” 

She flung it into the fire. I was raging. It had cost me 
a dollar. It was quite brown when I got it out, and a 
corner was burned off. But I got it. 

“T’ll thank you to burn your own things,” I said with 
dignity. And I went back to the drawing room. 

The girls and Carter Brooks were talking in an under- 
tone when I got there. I knew it was about me. And 
Jane came over to me and put her arm around me. 

“You poor thing!” she said. “‘Just fight it out. We’re 
all with you.” 

“T’m so helpless, Jane.’’ I put all the despair I could 
into my voice. For after all, if they were going to talk 
about my private Affairs behind my back, I felt that they 
might as well have something to talk about. As Jane’s 
second cousin once removed is in this school and as Jane 
will probably write her all about it, I hope this theme is 
read aloud in class, so she will get it all straight. Jane is 
imaginative and may have a wrong idea of things. 

“Don’t give in. Let them bully you. They can’t really 
do anything. And they’re scared. Leila is positively sick.” 

**T’ve promised to write and break it off.” 

“Tf he really loves you,” said Jane, “‘the letter won’t 
matter.’”’ There was a real thrill in her voice. 

Some fresh muffins came in just then and I was starveing. 
But I waved them away, and stood staring at the fire. 

I am writing all of this as truthfully as I can. I am not 
defending myself. What I did I was driven to, as any one 


’ 


eee! “fee 
March 4, a 
| 
can see. It takes a real shock to make the average famil 
wake up to the fact that the youngest daughter is not th 
family baby at seventeen. All I was doing was furnishin: 
the shock. If things turned out badly, as they did, it wa 
because I rather overdid the thing. That is all. MW. 
motives were perfectly ireproachable. 4 

Well, they fell on the muffins like pigs, and I could hardh: 
stand it. So I wandered into the den, and it occurred ¢. 
me to write the letter then. I felt that they all expecte 
me to do something anyhow. 

If I had never written the wretched letter things woul 
be better now. As I say, I overdid. But everything hai 
gone so smoothly all day that I was deceived. But the reg 
reason was a new set of furs. I had secured the dresses ani 
the promise of the necklace on a poem and a photograph 
and I thought that a good love letter might bring a muff 
It all shows that it does not do to be grasping. 

Had I not written the letter, there would have been n 
tragedy. 

But I wrote it and if I do say it, it was a letter. I com 
menced it ‘‘ Darling,” and I said I was mad to see him, anc 
that I would always love him. But I told him that th 
family objected to him, and that this was to end eyery 
thing between us. They had started the phonograph in thi 
library, and were playing ‘‘The Rosary.”’ So I ended wit] 
a verse from that. It was really a most affecting letter 
I almost wept over it myself, because, if there had been: 
Harold, it would have broken his heart. | 

Of course I meant to give it to Hannah to mail, and shi 
would give it to mother. Then, after the family had rea 
it and it had got in its work, including the set of furs, they 
(Continued on Page 33) 


us Americans, depending on how much of our ter- 

ritory is taken in on the census returns. General 
Scott, Chief of Staff, is authority for the statement that 
we need an army, including trained reserves, of pretty 
well up to two million men. General Leonard Wood says 
two millions. Those who have studied the matter with 
any admission in their minds that we need any army at 
all are likely to concur. They believe this from the bottom 
of their hearts. We may as well begin with the assump- 
tion that the men responsible for our military affairs are 
patriots. They ask for the thing that by a good deal of 
study they are convinced we need, and they ask for no 
more. 

On the other hand, knowing as they do the feeling of 
aloofness—not to say hostility—toward the army in 
Congress and among the citizenry, they feel that in asking 
for what they confidently believe we ought to have in 
the way of military strength, if the nation is to be safe, 
they subject themselves to all sorts of rebuffs, miscon- 
structions and suspicions. No proud man operating in 
the field of his specialty likes these things; hence the army 
men would be glad to ask for less if they could reconcile 
such moderation with their sense of duty. 

The Administration does not dare ask the nation 
for any such army as the army experts think we should 
have. Why? Perhaps it is because the Administration 
does not believe we need it. Perhaps—and this is prob- 
ably the real reason—the Administration thinks that it 
will be extremely lucky if it gets through Congress a pre- 
paredness measure which will grant a quarter of what the 
War College experts sincerely believe we need. The aver- 
age man, in the main, rules this country, and the average 
man is not enthusiastic about the army. 

In his rooms in the House Office Building sits a con- 
gressman from an interior Southern State whois amember 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs. He is a 
Democrat, and is—or at last accounts, at least, was—sup- 
porting the Administration in its struggle to get a bill 
through for an increase in the army. In past years he has 
been something of a pacifist—asmall-army man. His district 
isasmall-army district. He has changed his mind since the 
world went mad in August,1914,and now believes ina greater 
measure of preparedness; and, anyhow, he is an Adminis- 
tration man and wants to back up the Democratic policy. 
But on his desk is a pile of letters from the folks back home 
that cause a clammy sweat to moisten his brow as he 
reads them. They are mostly in cheap envelopes, with no 
printed returns. A good many of them are superscribed in 
pencil, and others in that semi-invisible blue ink which 
discloses the intimate domestic detail that mother’s bluing 
can was raided for pigment wherewith to eke out the dust 


[Ts am are some ninety to a hundred millions of 
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and flies’ legs in the bottle that was half full of ink only 
last summer, when we wrote to Brother Anson’s folks in 
Colorado. Quite a considerable sprinkling of these letters 
have R. F. D. returns on them. 

Such letters—make no error here—are sure of a mighty 
respectful and even a perspiratory reading on the part of 
any congressman who wants to come back; for they are 
written by people who are not in the habit of dictating a 
pile of mail to be dashed off by a stenographer by noon. 
They are written in much travail and with many protru- 
sions of the tongue, by stiffened and chapped hands, in the 
penumbree of kerosene lamps on kitchen tables at times 


when their writers would far rather be in bed after ¢ 
hard day’s work. They express the fixed opinions 0 
hard-headed, even if wrong-headed, people. 
And when they tell this congressman that he may a; 
well resign if he supports this new policy of militarisn! 
which Wilson has been hornswoggled into by the muni 
tions makers and the armor makers and the professiona 
army and navy men, you may say that their writers ar‘ 
misguided, deluded, oblivious of a great national peril 
but that doesn’t make it any easier for this congressman 
You are in favor of his voting as he thinks, or at leas 
as he believes his people would if they knew what hi 
knows; but the chances are that you have only one vote 
and that the one you have will not be cast in his dis 
trict, even if you remember to vote. Take it from on‘ 
who knows, that congressman is in the exact center of « 
bad fix. 
Why this variance in views? The variance would bi 
far greater than it is if the Administration should asl 
for an army of a million and a half or two millions instea 
of four hundred thousand; for such an army as Genera 
Scott believes we actually need would take a lot of youn; 
men with whom you and I are personally acquainted 
And this would be something new. It has been possibli 
all these years of the past to recruit up to the strengtl 
of seventy-five or a hundred thousand by merely pickin; 
up the chaps whose departure from civil life creates n‘ 
ripple. 
They are floaters in the main—and that doesn’t mea! 
a thing to their discredit. It is not altogether their faul 
that they are floaters. They have been loosened fron 
their moorings in our industrial organization, so called 
by the fact that the life of the American who lives b) 
manual labor is getting more and more precarious. I 
the South the negroes do the work and in the North i 
is done by Italians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and the othe 
peoples for which those names stand. : 
Let your beard grow and wear that suit you fished ir 
last summer, and mingle a while with the applicants fo: 
enlistment about the nearest recruiting station. You maj 
thus get acquainted with the boys who enlist in your army 
for they are not an exclusive set nor at all difficult to meet 
You will find that they do not enlist because of any thril 
for service, but, in the main, because it gives them a safe 
harbor and a living. They enlist because it seems the bes! 
thing from a prudential viewpoint. 

They are men of a better class than the army was able 
to get a few years ago; though the older officers sometime: 
are heard to mourn the less American and more servilé 
soldier of yore. The army has been the salvation of som¢ 
thousands of boys every year who cannot stand the com: 
petition of the foreign immigrant in the field of labor 
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They are not the riffraff, the hobos or the down-and-outers, 

put they are, many of them, by way of becoming such; and 
the army saves them. They are required to have some 

education and must pass some test as to moral character. 

But, after all, the elimination from our business life of 

from fifteen to twenty thousand a year of such young men, 
who are willing to work for fifteen dollars a month and 

found, is not an affair that makes any impression upon the 
‘ community. Once increase this demand to one hundred 
| and thirty-three thousand a year, which is the basis of the 
| proposed Continental Army, or six hundred thousand a 
| year, which will be the number required under General 
Scott’s estimate, and there is not a community in the 
' United States that will not be affected in a distinctly 
_ perceptible way. You and I and our set 
| will be no longer exempt from army 
' service. 

A visiting philosopher from Mars 
would surely be astonished at the lack 
of interest of the average man in the 

army, and the more or less common 
"hostility thereto. 
' “Why,” he would inquire, ‘‘should 
anybody feel anything but affection 
_ toward the army? Its existence all over 
' the earth indicates that it performs a 
necessary function—to wit, the preser- 
vation of the national existence. As- 
suming that the national existence is 
' worth preserving, why is it that the 
army is not loved? Surely, such lack 
of interest in—not to mention actual 
hostility to—the army argues that the 
people of the United States are among 
the most unintelligent of mankind.” 
The Martian philosopher’s observa- 
tions go to the very heart of the army 
crisis now on in Washington. Let us 
' admit it: the army does not find a large 
_ place in the heart of the average man. 
If it did there would be no difficulty in 
getting the votes in Congress for any 
_ increase in which the army men them- 
_ selves firmly believe. Congressmen and 
‘senators are thoroughly acquainted 

with the arguments of the advocates 
of preparedness. Former pacifists 

among them have been convinced by 
_ these arguments and by the overpower- 

ing logic of world conditions. It is the 
folks back home who stand between the Administration 
and the carrying out of this program. 

Well, let us consider for a moment that these two million 

‘ soldiers will be the boys of the folks back home; and also 
| what a young man is before he enters the army, and what 
he becomes afterward. Theoretically in civil life he is just 
/ as good as anybody else. He enters every public place on 
a perfect equality with everyone else. While at his desk, 
or his lathe, or his plow, he is in civil life a subordinate, 
strictly amenable to discipline and completely under the 
authority of his superiors while on duty. Off duty he is 
theoretically and in all public places actually the social 
equal of those in authority over him. He glories in this 
equality; it is drilled into him from his birth as a part of 
the history of his country, the traditions of his family and 
the characteristics of his race. Nine Americans out of ten 
are born, go to school, marry, grow old and die, without 
being once made conscious through their relations with 
their fellowmen of any social inferiority. 


Military Caste and American Spirit 


Te is the spirit of Americanism. This is the biggest 

-and most outstanding spiritual fact in America. The 
failure of our institutions is consciously measured—by the 

_ masses of the American people—by their failure to embody 
in our economic and industrial life, as well as our social 
life, this theory of equality. All Americans recognize the 
necessity of discipline, of obedience, of docility, while on 
duty; but ninety-nine of them out of one hundred bitterly 
Tesent any call upon them to submit to these things when 
off duty. 

Now what are the conditions that army life imposes on 
these young Americans? I have a letter from the editor 
of an influential Mid-Western paper who served a term of 
enlistment as a private soldier in the United States Army. 

What is it,” says he, “that makes army service irksome 

to young men? The restraint to which they are subjected, 
chiefly, and the absence of anything like social life. They 
are boys away from home and they long for the old home 
life, with its associations and its freedom. The uniform 
they wear is not an Open-sesame. Far from it. They are 
made to feel like social outcasts. They are deprived of the 
society of respectable girls and women. They see the offi- 
cers enjoying their home life with their womenfolk and 
they grow hungry for something in kind. The rank sepa- 
ae them from the officers is forced upon them every 
our of the day, and as they brood upon their situation in 


their idleness and indolence they become discontented, 
restless and often bitter!” 

Please note that practically every one of these causes of 
unhappiness is to be found in college life, except—let us 
give the college life the benefit of every doubt—the idleness 
and indolence and the social distinction between the officer 
and the common soldier. 

Out of the kindness of his heart, when Uncle Toby dined 
alone he insisted on having Corporal Trim sit behind him 
at asmall sideboard. This in consideration of the corporal’s 
lame knee, ‘“‘which sometimes gave him exquisite pain.’ 
The corporal, however, it will be remembered, protested 
strongly against this breach of convention; ‘‘for many a 
time when my Uncle Toby supposed the corporal’s leg was 
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Dinner in the Open 


at rest he would look back and detect him standing behind 
him with the most dutiful respect.’’ Corporal Trim, how- 
ever, was an Englishman; and, though Britons find it 
impossible to be slaves, they are perhaps the most sub- 
missive underlings in the world. The young American who 
is a real American would never have felt that he was doing 
Uncle Toby any disrespect by sitting in his presence. He 
would have followed Uncle Toby into the jaws of death 
when on duty, but he could not have found it in his heart 
to regard himself as made of a social clay inferior to that 
of the captain. 

A titled Englishwoman has—or at least had last summer— 
two sons in the British Army in Belgium. One was an offi- 
cer, the other a private. Both were wounded at about the 
same time and sent home for convalescence. Lady Vere 
de Vere, their mother, was placed in a quite impossible posi- 
tion by their presence. As they gained in strength she very 
much desired to entertain people in their honor; but what 
could she do? It was quite utterly impossible for a private 
soldier in uniform and an officer in uniform to sit together 
at table, and the war rules required the wearing of the 
uniforms. It was a social impasse. 

Actually, of course, these two young men were both 
gentlemen, both patriots, both well educated, both per- 
fectly presentable; but as for sitting down together at any 
social function, that was quite entirely out of the question. 
It is not done, you know. Socially they were of the same 
caste; but military caste is more like that of the Hindu, 
who is polluted even by the shadow of one of the lower 
orders falling upon him. 

This caste system is equally pronounced in the German 
Army. A private, let us suppose, is having his shoes shined 
by the Greek on the corner. On the arrival of a corporal 
the private steps out with one shoe shined, so as to accord 
the corporal the privilege of his superior rank. A sergeant 
comes along and the corporal is ranked out of his place in 
the chair. The sergeant yields in turn to a sublieutenant; 
and it is theoretically possible for a representative of every 
rank in the German Army, from a private soldier to the 
Kaiser himself, to be standing in line, each with one shoe 
shined, awaiting his turn at the hands of the perspiring 
Greek. And then, when royalty has been served, would 
follow what Mr. Dooley imagined as taking place at a 
royal dinner: “Out as ye come in—Mr. Hinnessey, Imp’- 
ror, King, Prince, Jook, Baron, Count, landgrab, slob.’ 
Mind, I do not say that this has actually taken place at 
any shining stand in Germany; but it is theoretically 
possible. 


But as for the French Army—that is something else 
again. A captain in our army was sent to France shortly 
before the war to study some military question, and was 
permitted to see the French Army maneuvers. He came 
back praising to the skies the magnificent efficiency of the 
French. 

“But there’s one thing I can’t understand,” said he; 
‘‘and that is the shocking disregard of distinctions between 
ranks. After the maneuvers were over I observed an inci- 
dent in a café that illustrates my point. A colonel sat at a 
table sipping his cognac. A private passed by, recognized 
the colonel and patted the officer on the back—actually 
patted him on the back! The colonel rose and actually 
patted the private on the back! Moreover, the private, 
full of enthusiasm, actually began bub- 
bling over, telling the colonel of certain 
errors he thought they had made in the 
maneuvers—a private toacolonel! ‘Sit 
down,’ said the colonel, ‘and have a 
glass of cognac with me, and I think 
I can show you that you are mistaken.’ 
And they sat there, in uniform—a 
colonel and a private, in a public café— 
for half an hour, hobnobbing as equals; 
and, do you know, nobody thought 
anything of it! It is quite the common 
thing. How they can maintain disci- 
pline is beyond me!” 

The American Army is a lineal de- 
scendant of the British. The habits, 
customs and conditions of service have 
been derived from the caste system of 
the British. Americans will volunteer 
in time of war—when, we are told, it is 
already too late—as freely as any people 
in the world; but they hate with a bit- 
ter hatred this caste system, by which 
a private must bear the badge of social 
inferiority to the officer. The American 
does not object to discipline either in 
the army or out of it. He knows as 
well as anyone the necessity of implicit 
obedience to authority—especially in 
war; but his social standards are French 
rather than British or German. His 
heart warms when he reads of the splen- 
did military achievements of the French 
armies, knowing that there is no social 
distinction between the French officer 
and the common soldier under him. 

In France no such dilemma could have existed as that 
of Lady Vere de Vere and her two sons. In France Cor- 
poral Trim would have sat in the presence of Uncle Toby 
with perfect respect on both sides. In France the common 
soldiers do not find “the rank separating them from the 
officers enforced on them every hour of the day,” as it is in 
the regular army of the United States. And yet in France 
no one hears of any breaking down of discipline, and no 
one suggests that the army, as an army, is not fairly effi- 
cient. Not since the Battle of the Marne! 


Can Soldiering be Made Popular? 


F WE are to take two millions or one million or four 

hundred thousand American boys and make an army of 
them, we must do it either by inducing them to enlist or 
by forcing them in. In either case they will be the sons 
of citizens of the United States; and the more there are of 
them, the more people there will be interested in army 
conditions. Army wages are low—about fifteen dollars 
a month for the private, with board, clothes, lodging and 
medical attendance. A few privates earn commissions, and 
at least two lieutenant generals in the army began life as 
privates; but these cases are not so plentiful that the 
chance of promotion will be taken into account. Anyhow, 
it is only for the professional soldier, and real Americans 
will not enlist in the United States Army for the wages, or 
promotion, in large numbers. They must, therefore, be 
induced to enlist either by patriotism or by something 
which army life gives that cannot be obtained in the more 
lucrative employments of civil life. 

If any army officer does me the honor to read this, and 
thinks that I have laid too much stress on what I have 
called caste distinction of the army, I beg him to remember 
that he and I are both in favor of the same thing—an ade- 
quate army; that I am trying to uncover the reasons why 
the volunteer-army system seems to have little prospect 
of success, and compulsory service even less. I beg him to 
bear in mind that soldiering is an employment and that 
conditions of employment are controlling factors in getting 
men. No large army can be built up in the United States 
in the absence of a public enthusiasm for army service. No 
such enthusiasm can exist in the absence of any army life 
that is worth while to real men—men who expect when 
their term of service is completed to go out into civil life 
and win their share of its prizes. 

It will, therefore, be wise, in my humble opinion, for the 
men who seek to build up a larger army in this country to 
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study the psychology of the common soldier, put them- 
selves in his place, find out what he gets out of army life, 
find out what he loses in army life, balance the one against 
the other, and ask themselves whether they would be will- 
ing to have their sons enlist as privates in the army. 

Incidentally I should like to know how many privates 
in the army are the sons of officers and how many of the 
number have been advised by their fathers to enlist as 
privates. The statement is hazarded that there is not one 
case of this sort. Why? 

The Administration plan calls for the enlistment of one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand young men every year, 
to serve for three years—one with the colors and two in the 
reserves. These men in the reserves will be required to 
break their business year by serving four weeks each year 
in active military drill. The present writer, in talking with 
General Scott, our Chief of Staff, said: 

“General, let us assume that I am a physically fit and 
otherwise eligible young man, and that you are a recruiting 
officer seeking to add me to the army list. I should like to 
have your solicitation on that point. What reasons can you 
give me for joining the Continental Army?” 

“The first reason I would give you,’ said the general, 
“ig the basic one. You are physically fit, of proper age, of 
proper moral character, and of proper educational qualifi- 
cations for a soldier of the United States Army. You are 
an American; you owe a duty to your country’s flag; your 
country needs you; you have been brought up under its 
protection; your future is dependent on its liberties and 
immunities. You therefore owe it to your country to 
enlist and serve.” 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘‘that is a basic reason, and, as an 
average young American, I will give you a basic reply. 
Why do you ask me to be one of one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand a year to exhibit a higher degree of patri- 
otism than the six hundred and seventy thousand young 
men who have come of my age this year? Why should I 
go into the army at fifteen dollars a month while my chum, 
who is of the same age and possesses the same qualifica- 
tions for a soldier, is taking a job as chauffeur for seventy- 
five dollars a month and his board?”’ 

I will not say what the general’s answer was; but on 
January twelfth of this year he appeared before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and gave his answer. 
Said he: 

“With military service imposed on all men between 
eighteen and twenty-one as a patriotic duty, with nominal 
pay, I think it would cost the nation no more for an ade- 
quate force than to maintain its present establishment.” 

An officer of the War College, at Washington, said tome: 

“Tt is undemocratic for a certain number of men to be 
called upon to serve in the army and for others, under 
equal moral obligations to serve, to be freed from it.” 


Idleness the Bane of the Enlisted Man 


HAVE never heard that argument successfully met. I 

like it very much; especially do I like it as coming from 
an army officer. It promises that whenever the basis of 
enlistment is studied—namely, the conditions of service 
together with sacrifices and rewards—the army officers will 
be ready to practice the principles of democracy in their 
relations to the common soldiers if necessary for the wel- 
fare of the army, and, so far as it can be done, without 
reducing our standards of discipline to a point, say, below 
that of the French Army, or that of Cromwell, which was 
also a democratic host. 

At this writing the whole preparedness program is shot 
to lace. General. Scott and the army officers generally are 
in favor of compulsory service. So, I believe, is Secretary 
Garrison. President Wilson, on the other hand, is quoted 
as opposed to it; and it is predicted that he will go on the 
platform in advocacy of the idea of the Continental Army 
along with General Miles. Chairman Hay, of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, is reported as having 
deserted the Continental Army and aligned himself with 


that strong political force, the National Guard. If there 
exists in the world a nation that contemplates an armed 
invasion of the United States its military staff must be 
in high feather at observing the truly Anglo-Saxon way 
in which our men in authority are pulling every which 
way, like a string of suckers dropped into the water over 
the gunwale of a boat. 

Meantime the pacifist forces are at work shooting high- 
explosive shells into the demoralized ranks of the advocates 
of preparedness. I have just received a circular soliciting 
me to subscribe for Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 

“Do you realize,” it reads, ‘‘that the adoption of the 
army and navy program means an increase in taxation of 
about twenty-five dollars a family and an ever-increasing 
army expense thereafter? Do you want your sons and 
relatives to be compelled to enlist in the army and loaf in 
military camps and be subject to military duty for years 
to fight an imaginary foe?” 

To speak of fighting imaginary foes is a good deal like 
calling health precautions the fighting of imaginary dis- 
eases—after the disease breaks out it is too late. But 
Colonel Bryan knows what it is to loaf in military camps. 
Other soldiers know it too. 

“The Dutch Army,” says an editorial in the Outlook, 
‘was one of the first in Europe to mobilize, and it is still 
under arms. The soldiers are desperately tired and bored. 
There is nothing for them to do except the petty routine 
of marching and trench making, and a dull round of royal 
inspections.”’ 

My friend, the newspaper man who is managing editor 
of a great Mid-Western daily—and, let me repeat, he 
served three years as a common soldier in the regulars— 
says: 

“Tn garrison, for all except recruits, the rule was from 
one hour’s to two hours’ drill each day—more often one 
hour than two. The daily program in garrison was reveille 
at five-thirty or six, followed by breakfast; guard mount 
at nine; an hour’s drill; dinner at noon; another hour’s 
drill; supper at six; retreat or dress parade at sunset; 
lights out at nine. All the rest of the time was thesoldier’s. 

“Tt was my own experience that I had a great deal of 
time on my hands. I tried to spend this time in a useful 
way. The average soldier when off duty lay on his bunk 
in idleness, played cards, or frequented the canteen bar 
where beer was sold, and too often got into mischief and 
the guardhouse. I did a great deal of reading and some 
writing, and I took long walks in the country, not merely 
to kill time but as a health precaution and because I loved 
the great outdoors—and I was resolved not to be indolent. 
If I had had some specific course of study to pursue there 
would haye been ample time for it without interfering 
with my military duties, and without even greatly curtail- 
ing my daily walks.” 

There seems to be some warrant for Mr. Bryan’s word 
“loat.” 

If we are to keep several hundred thousand of our young 
men in garrison all the time, the average man is going to 
give to such facts and arguments as these far more con- 
sideration than to the abstract right or wrong of the matter 
of preparedness. The average mother—and, make no 
mistake about it, the average mother is going to have 
a good deal to say about this preparedness program — 
will ponder far more on the effect of army life on her boy 
than upon that hypothetical twenty-five dollars a family 
of taxation. The average business man will consider 
far more carefully the question of whether or not army 
life will make the young men of the country more or less 
efficient in civil life, than the debated and debatable matter 
of the ability of foreign nations to invade this country or 
subjugate it. 

And yet, whenever any policy is proposed that has for 
its object the training of soldiers for civil life, there are 
protests. The protests come in part from civilians who 
follow the extremest views of those most ultramilitaristic 
officers who take the broad general ground that “‘being a 
soldier is occupation enough for any man’’—I am quoting 
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the exact words of a very accomplished army officer—and 
in part from such officers themselves. 

The Chicago Herald in a recent issue says: “‘Educate 
the soldier for civil life’ is the substance of a communica- 
tion to the Herald. The most pressing thing at present js _ 
to educate a few civilians for the soldier’s life.” The possi- 
bility that the two educations might be carried on simul- ) 
taneously, letting the education for civil life pay for the 
time spent in soldiering, receives short shrift with those 
who believe that being a soldier is sufficient occupation — 
fora man. And yet in the highest circles of army students 
the idea is not laughed at by any means. \ 

The West Point graduate is, of all men, in thé’ et 
position to understand how very feasible it is to make a 
good soldier of a man and teach him something else at the 
same time. The cadets in both West Point and Annapolis 
are well-drilled soldiers. Can we ever hope to have any 
great army in which the average proficiency of the. common 
soldier will be as high in the common soldier’s every duty 
as it is among the cadets at West Point? If so such an 
army will be the best-drilled in the world. 

These cadets acquire this soldierly proficiency while 
carrying on a very difficult course of study. They go to 
classes all through their cadetship, just as students do at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Notre Dame. They learn the 
private soldier’s duty in addition to this, they are active in 
society, and they have plenty of time for football and other 
college athletics. You would never be able to convince a 
West Point man that there is any insuperable incompati- 
bility between soldiership and ‘‘education for civil life.” 
A good deal of this, in fact, is done in several armies. 


School Work in the German Army 


HE German system of technical and continuation 

schools has probably resulted in a general economic 
efficiency that renders it unimportant as to whether the 
enlisted men are trained for vocations or not. Yet in the 
German Army instruction is given to such enlisted men 
as have decided to continue in the army, to fit them 
for army tailors, shoemakers, harnessmakers, machinists, 
tanners, bakers and operatives in various positions in the 
army clothing and cap factories. There are also schools to 
fit enlisted men for noncommissioned officers. These teach 
German, arithmetic, geography, history and composition. 
The attendance is compulsory. It may be assumed that 
the men find it possible to carry on these courses without 
impairing military efficiency. German soldiers who reén- 
list for twelve years are given schooling, at their option, 
in French, political science, shorthand and typewriting, to 
fit them for civil-service positions after their term of army - 
service. 

In the British Army schools have been established to 
give noncommissioned officers ‘‘a sound and useful educa- 
tion.” All noncommissioned officers must attend until 
they obtain second-class certificates. They study arith- 
metic, composition, spelling and writing. All British 
recruits less than eighteen years old are required to attend 
school in addition to their military drill, studying arith- 
metic, composition, map reading, history and geography 
until they obtain a first-class certificate. The attendance 
of other men is encouraged. 

Nine years ago the British Army Council introduced 
schools in the army to “give practice and further profi- 
ciency to men with knowledge of a trade, and to give per- 
sonal handiness and understanding of the use of tools,” 
and so on, “to men with no such knowledge.” This course is 
optional. After a year of trial eighty-eight trades or occu- 
pations had been represented in the courses given, and a 
total of 3197 men had completed courses. The most 
popular courses were those of bookkeeper, bootmaker, 
carpenter, chauffeur, clerk, gardener, painter, -saddler, 
stenographer, surveyor, tailor) typewriter, telegrapher, 
waiter and groom. Most of the teaching was done by 
army men, but a corps of civilian instructors had also been 
established. (Continued on Page 73) 


The Remainder of His Journey 
Lay Through a Country in 
Which There Were No Towns 


to the Avenue, and had his usual light breakfast of 

two soft-boiled eggs, buttered toast and coffee. He 
ad with him a large suit case, somewhat scuffed about the 
ills, that bore the initials R. H. stenciled dimly on either 
ad. This red herring, as he humorously called it, he had 
urchased the day before in a San Francisco pawnshop; 
ut except for it and possibly for his hat, which was new 
nd nameless, he was not disguised in any way. 

By the time he had finished eating and paid his bill it 
vas after eight o’clock. He bought a Chronicle at the 
orner, then signaled for a car. The fact that the car was 
rowded made it difficult for him to gain entrance, but 
veryone was good-natured about the red herring and after 
while there was more room. He arrived at the First 
treet Station at eight-twenty-five, six minutes before 
rain time. Here he made no attempt either to hide or to 
sand in the limelight, but bought a ticket for San José in 
is turn with the fifteen or twenty other waiting passengers. 

The train proved to be all but empty, as he had foreseen 
then he selected it. He was able, therefore, to secure his 
hoice of seats. He chose the rear seat of the first coach 
ehind the smoker, left-hand side of the car, for his suit 
ase, and then seated the rest of himself across the aisle on 
ne Bay side, so as to reserve both seats against occupancy. 


[Jere left his room at half past seven, walked over 


He had two reasons for desiring the opposite seat to’ 


2main unoccupied. Hardly had the conductor passed 
rough the train after leaving the suburb of Fruitvale 
nan Duncan lifted his new hat from his head, took the 
onductor’s check from the hatband and pressed it into the 
lip between the car windows, replaced his hat, crossed to 
Is suit case, opened it, removed from it a smaller rattan 
uit case, and, again lifting down his hat from above, 
hrust it quickly into the chasm thus created. Then he 
napped the catch. The rattan suit case he slipped across 
he aisle into his own seat; the other was allowed to remain 
vhere it was. 

The second reason was also concerned with his instinct 
or privacy, although it did not become apparent until an 
our or more later. He had soon laid aside the Chronicle; 
he remainder of his journey he gave to a little Spanish 
ook he had picked up at an Oakland antiquarian’s. 
iracian, like himself, played upon life as upon an instru- 
aent. “How to Put Off Ills on Others,” he read among the 
itles, And again: “Things Pass for What They Seem, Not 
or What They Are.” A wise adviser, there! And still 
urther: “Think Beforehand!””—summing up the worldly 
fisdom of all the ages. 

He read in Gracian until ten-five; then put him away. 
hortly before Santa Clara was reached, at ten-ten, he 
troduced from one of his pockets a folding mirror, from 
nother a small pasteboard box containing a false mus- 
ache, and from still another a cloth cap. Leaning forward 
vith his head against the back of the seat in front of him, 
e attached the mustache with great care, after which he 
eplaced the mirror and pasteboard box in their respective 
ockets. No one could have noticed the action, for the 
rakeman had already announced the station and with- 
Tawn, and the seat opposite was still unoccupied. He 
ft the train at Santa Clara, wearing a cap on his head 
astead of a hat, a mustache on his upper lip instead of 
alcum powder, and carrying the smaller rattan suit case 


astead of the larger scuffed red herring with which he had 
oarded the train. 


THE SATURDAY 
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Duncan now took a street car for San José proper. 
Leaving the car before it reached the retail district he 
went at once to the little hotel he had selected, registered 
somewhat illegibly as Pierre Solnay, paid his entirely legi- 
ble dollar in advance, and was shown to his room by a boy. 
Here he removed a blue-flannel shirt and a foreign-looking 
outing suit of khaki—not new—from the little rattan suit 
case and donned them in place of the white shirt and blue- 
serge suit he had been wearing. Then he went downstairs 
into the street. He had some purchases to make. 

His first errand was to buy himself a bicycle. Not a 
motor cycle—that would be suggestive of flight and would 
require supplies of gasoline, sometimes difficult to obtain. 
He wished a good, sound, old-fashioned wheel, he told the 
salesman, that would stand up to any work he could give 
it—not new, but in as good running condition as if it were. 
He wished it equipped with a roller brake, instead of 
a coaster brake, in order that he might back-pedal now 
and then and relieve the brake of some of its work. The 
roller type was better than the strap brake for mountain 
travel anyhow. He demanded new Blackfoot XXX tires 
of absolutely fresh rubber; for these he paid extra. He 
also bought a repair kit, extra supplies of rubber cement 
and adhesive tape, a small air pump, a cyclometer, oil, an 
extra stick of grease graphite for the chain, and a pair of 
trouser guards for his ankles, to keep his trouser legs out 
of the sprocket. 

These purchases he took with him, but the bicycle he 
left for the new tires and the brake, to be ready by twelve. 
He then went down the street three blocks to a department 
store, where he bought him a good gray blanket and two 
hanks of cotton clothesline, suitable for binding a pack. 
He had thought of using straps, but rope was clearly pref- 
erable. After paying for these purchases he returned, with 
his bundles, to the hotel. 

By this time it was twelve o’clock; but instead of re- 
turning for his bicycle he went out and had a leisurely 
luncheon. It was nearly one before he called for his ma- 
chine. He inspected it carefully, found it in satisfactory 
condition, rode it down a freshly sprinkled street to take 
the curse of newness from the tires, and then on to the 
Market Street Station, where he bought a ticket for Gilroy, 
thirty-four miles south, and checked the machine. 

On the way back to his room he purchased a variety of 
additional supplies, mostly consisting of condensed foods 
such as tobacco, canned meats, dried beef and chocolate 
bars. He also bought himself a half-gallon felt-covered 
canteen with shoulder strap. By wetting the felt the con- 
tents of the canteen could be kept cool through evapora- 
tion in even the hottest weather. The supplies of food he 
made into a pack, including with them the leather tool bag 
and a few toilet articles from the suit case. For a cover he 
used his blanket. This pack he intended to rope on either 
behind the saddle of his bicycle or in front, below the 
handlebars. After he had roped and tied it, he folded up 
the several articles of clothing he had doffed and added 
them outside, so as to be able to carry the whole in one 
package. The canteen he rinsed out carefully and filled 
with water. Then he sat down and read for an hour or so 
in Baltasar Gracian. 

“Attempt easy tasks as if they were difficult, difficult 
tasks as if they were easy,” says Gracian. 

The train left the Market Street Station at three-fifty- 
five. At a quarter after three Duncan closed his book, rose, 
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stretched his legs, swung his canteen over his shoulder, 
twined his fingers into the ropes of his bundle, and marched 
down to the desk, where he explained, in an accent taken 
by the clerk to be French, that he was going off into the 
country and no could transport the suit case with him; so 
he leaves it back. 

He reached the station at three-twenty-seven, and his 
destination, Gilroy, at four-twenty-six. Here he claimed 
his bicycle from the baggage master in an accent again 
mistaken for French. A few minutes later and Frenchy 
had roped his bundle into place, slipped the guards over 
his folded-in trouser legs, and ridden off toward the south, 
down the county road. 

He was acting from knowledge—he had been over every 
foot of the ground. Gilroy was the railway junction at 
which the Tres Pinos branch left the main line. At the 
right were the foothills of the Santa Cruz Mountains. A 
few miles farther on the main line turned sharply westward 
into the cafion of the Pajaro, where that stream broke 
through the mountains to the sea. The main wagon road 
also turned westward along the southern shoulder of the 
same pass—el camino real—at the little-visited San Juan 
Mission. But the Tres Pinos branch continued south to 
where the mountains again closed in upon the river. And 
beyond Tres Pinos 

He laughed softly to himself. Everything comes to him 
who waits—true! But to the wise man? To him who 
knows and plans? Who acquires knowledge in order the 
more effectively to act? Who includes to-morrow as well 
as to-day in his foresight? The wise man is he who not 
only patiently plans his actions but foresees their conse- 
quences and nullifies them in advance. He did not desire 
that everything should come to him. ‘Everything’ might 
include capture and hanging. 

“Each is as much as he knows, and the wise can do any- 
thing,”’ says Gracian. 

Duncan followed the highway for perhaps two miles, to 
where a road, ungraded and deep with sand, came down 
out of the hills along a wash from the west. Into this road 
he confidently turned. In another quarter of a mile he 
had come to a tributary gully containing a large pile of 
brush—evidently orchard and vineyard trimmings that 
had been tumbled down from above. Here he made a halt. 

But the sun was still high and nothing further could be 
done until night, except in the matter of packing; and not 
even that could be done in the road. He, therefore, dragged 
his bicycle across the wash to the opposite hillside, out of 
sight of chance travelers, unfastened his pack, and went 
over his supplies, from matches to trouser guards, to make 
sure he had forgotten nothing. The leather tool bag he now 
strapped in place on the bicycle, but the remainder of the 
pack he rolled up and again attached behind the saddle. 
He then exchanged his flannel shirt and khaki for the 
madras and blue serge of the morning. He also carefully 
removed his mustache, stowing away the box in his vest 
pocket, where he could find it. Nothing remained but to 
make himself comfortable against a fence post, bring out 
the Spanish book, and await the coming of night. He had 
thought of everything. 

“Have no careless days,” says Gracidn. 

Two hours and a half elapsed before he deemed it dark 
enough to complete his preparations. These were of the 
simplest. Dragging his bicycle back across the wash he 
laid it on the ground beside the brush pile, along with his 
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khaki clothes, flannel shirt and canteen, and covered the 
whole with brush. He then set out on foot for Gilroy. It 
was not his wish to be seen by anyone in that small town, 
for he was no longer in disguise and his face might be 
remembered. He, therefore, cut across the fields to the 
railroad, so as to avoid passing down the business street, 
and did not go to the station for a ticket, electing to pay 
the conductor on the train instead. 

The ten minutes that elapsed between his arrival and 
that of the six-forty north he spent in the shadow of a box 
car, from which he made a dash for the train when it 
stopped. He arrived in San Francisco at ten-fifty-five, 
took a Third Street car to Market, had a sirloin steak at a 
restaurant, took another car to the Ferry, and eventually 
found himself in his own room in Oakland. 

His preparations were made. Now for action. 


II 


[ee of starting out again the next morning he did 
not set forth until evening. Instead of taking a south- 
bound ear he took a northbound. Instead of having with 
him a suit case he was empty-handed. Instead of finding 
scarce standing room he found more seats than he could 
use; the car had as passengers only a few belated clerks 
and a man with a hard-looking face who might have been 
a highwayman on his way to his hunting. 

Duncan alighted from the car without any slightest 
tremor of nervousness, passed through the south gate, and 
boldly swung off up the hill through the campus in a wide 
detour. To-night he was wearing his own hat. He did not 
bother to walk in the shadow of the trees. A little later 
would be time enough for that, when he came within sight 
of the cottage. He was not afraid of the moonlight, 
Besides, it looked better to walk boldly. 

As he strode up the college paths he took stock of himself 
to make sure again that he had everything he needed. His 
cloth cap—he had that in his hip pocket. The pasteboard 
box containing his mustache lay in his right-hand vest 
pocket. His bank bills, in a great perpendicular welt over 
his right breast—he had withdrawn his entire account from 
the bank that afternoon—he had them. And his gold, 
also—he carried that in a belt strapped closely about his 
body. And the other two articles, that were to make the 
bills and the gold important—he had them, one in each 
side pocket. A good deal of money to be carrying alone at 
night! He wondered how long he would have remained 
alone had his fellow passenger with the hard face suspected 
his wealth. The idea was amusing. That a desperate high- 
wayman should attempt to harm him, of all men! 

The cottage stood a block or so to the south of the 
campus, facing the east. The easiest way to reach it on a 
moonlight night like this was from the north, down the 
shadow of a worm-eaten cypress hedge that surrounded 
the adjoining vacant property. Duncan had settled all 
such questions upon his previous visits. He knew the back 
yards,and alleys of the block by heart. Especially did he 
know the grounds surrounding the cottage, with the hedge 
back of the house and the great lilac bush beside the walk 
near the hedge, and the barn in the rear for the horses. 

There were, of course, no dogs; Norah never could toler- 
ate dogs. Had there been—that idea amused him, also. 


Had Norah been different she would not now be living in 
this isolated cottage with another man. 

Duncan found himself standing in the shadow of the 
cluster of lilacs, near the opening in the hedge through 


which passed the walk from the house to the barn. The 
moon was still low; the house itself cast a shadow almost 
to the hedge. He knew why he was stationed there. His 
previous vigils had taught him that Crandall visited the 
barn at half past eight to make sure the horses were com- 
fortable and to lock up. 

Apparently the only servants attached to the house 
were day servants. That, again, would be Norah’s idea. 
He remembered that when he and she were married they 
had spent their honeymoon apart in just such a cottage. 
Not a servant on the place all evening! The recollection 
made him nervous. He had better not think of such mat- 
ters until later. 

Twenty minutes past eight, by his watch. The door 
might open at any moment now. He stood motionless, 
alert, tense, like a cat watching a hole for a mouse. 

What was that? The sound of a racing motor, quickly 
throttled off, and voices from in front, followed by foot- 
steps up the front walk, laughter, and other voices. Then 
the door closed upon the voices and there was again silence. 
Norah was having visitors. He had not counted on visitors. 
The game was probably up for the evening. They were not 
likely to leave for half an hour, at the earliest—too late to 
harmonize with his carefully considered time-table. He 
would have to try again to-morrow night. But he did not 
relax his vigil. 

He thought he had heard her voice! 

The man behind the lilac bush began thinking again of 
Norah as he first knew her. But that would not do! 
Thoughts like that would only compel him to act fool- 
ishly. ‘‘Never act in a passion,” says Gracian. He com- 
pelled himself to think of her as he knew her later—the 
careless, selfish, beautiful light-o’-love who never valued 
things very long after she possessed them. She knew only 
too well how madly he loved her. That gave her all the 
advantage. He had refused her nothing until brought to 
the edge of ruin by her extravagances. 

How clever she had been about deceiving him! Not out 
of pity for his anguish! Out of prudence! The fear of fall- 
ing between two stools! She knew how little he had left to 
give her and set about saving herself—without causing him 
so much as to suspect her of coolness. But the moment she 
had safely secured her new man—she had told him, then— 
suddenly and pitilessly. She had made a pretense of self- 
justification: She was leaving him because of her great love 
for another man. 

Morality? If it was breaking the moral law for a woman 
to love a man like that, so much the worse for the moral 
law. Her husband? For her no husband any longer 
existed. She had aright to her own happiness. This was a 
modern age. The right of the individual was paramount— 
meaning, by the individual, herself. 

Duncan gritted his teeth at the remembrance of it all. 
Very well! The right of the individual should be para- 
mount—meaning, by the individual, himself. His right 
should be paramount. She would break any law that stood 
between herself and happiness. Very well! So would he 
break any law that stood between himself and happiness. 
The man, first, of course. But both! Breaking one law 
is no worse than breaking another. His rights were as 
important as hers. 

But why allow himself to become excited over a question 
that was settled long ago? He regained control of his emo- 
tions by refusing to think further of what was past. He 
would think only of the present and of the future. 

He looked at his watch. He would wait still a little 
while; and then, if the visitors did not leave in time, 
to-morrow night would do as well as to-night. The moon 
would be an hour lower in the sky however. He 
had already waited through several vigils for 
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to-night. The moon was exactly where he wished it to be, | 
to-night. To-morrow night—he pictured to himself ow | 
the shadows would lie, with the moon so much farther down 
behind the house. To-morrow night would do almost as well, 

Eight-thirty, forty, forty-five. Ten minutes more would 
be too late. 

What was that? Wasn’t that Surely it wags —— 

Helistened intently. Hemust haveimaginedit. But—— 

There it was again. Oh, no question now! The sound of 
laughter and voices, as from behind a suddenly opened > 
door, came to him, and a moment later the sound of foot- | 
steps across the front porch and down the steps, and then | 
on down the front walk. He thought that he could even 
hear the complex click of the closing front door, but he was 
not sure. He was sure about the receding voices, however, 
and the flare of the racing exhaust at the curb, and the 
passing of the machine down the quiet street and into the 
distance. 

He became more alert. The man he was waiting for 
might come out of the house at any moment now. 

How he hated the man! Not passionately, but with a 
cold and intelligent hatred that had no recedings! It was 
not that Crandall had a brilliant mind; his mind was very 
ordinary. It was not that he was good-looking or that he 
was wealthy—though he was both. There was no element 
of ignoble personal envy in the matter. He hated him for 
two searching reasons: First, he hated Crandall because he 
had stolen away his wife. Second, he hated him because of | 
his patter about spiritual freedom and the life of the soul, 
and his pose of standing in an advanced moral position. 

Advanced moral position! Duncan chuckled grimly at 
the thought. He had selected an advanced moral position, 
also—here behind this lilac bush; a position considerably 
more advanced than Crandall’s! 

The rear door opened without warning, allowing the light 
from within the house to fall along the dark walk. But only 
for aninstant. The next moment the shadows were as deep 
as ever. Duncan counted the footsteps—three slow steps. 
across the wooden flooring of the porch, followed by a pause. 

hme | business, this, of waiting behind a lilac 
bush for a man!" The pause was becoming prolonged. Did 
Crandall suspect anything? That was impossible, of 


course. Duncan had foreseen every contingency. He had 
not waited for wisdom after the fact. The wise see at once, 
what the fool sees at last—as Gracian might have said. 
Even though the man had been abroad i in the grounds he 


And he had been careful not to light a cigar on he way out, 
The man on the porch now began descending the steps— 
one, two, three, four, five. That brought him to the ground. 
Duncan crouched closer into a hollow of the bush and 
again began counting his steps down the gravel walk. 
Between the stoop and the hedge there ought to be seven- 
teen steps. He had gone into all that very carefully on his 
previous visits. He counted them—one, two, three, four, 
up to nine—and grasped the implement in his hand more 
firmly. Ten, eleven, twelve—Crandall was now even with 
the bush. Thirteen—his broad-shouldered bulk came 
dimly into sight, with the head towering above into the 
moonlight. Duncan could have extended his hand and 
touched him, he was so close. Fourteen, fifteen—and the 
moonlight fell lower, lighting the selected point upen his 
back, exactly as Duncan had foreseen. 
The response was almost automatic, like that of the 
hunter with finger upon trigger when his sights fall into 
~. line upon the hollow of the shoulder. As the 
usurper stepped out into the moonlight, Duncan 
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pped forward along the grass, leaped and struck. There 
ysnocry. With astrangled gasp the figure that had been 
led Crandall pitched forward against the hedge under the 
:pact of the blow and crumpled into a heap on the sod. 
Duncan bent over him for a brief moment, straightened 
). looked at his watch, placed his hand upon his welt of 
iis to make sure it had not been dislodged, transferred 
e contents of his left side pocket to his right, and walked 
) the path toward the porch. 

‘Then he went into the house. 


qIrt 


TE IS not master of the future who despises the present. 
it Duncan arrived at the station within fifty seconds of 
etime he had planned. To-night he realized the impor- 
nce of minutes—the impor- 
nee, also, of leisurely coolness. 
; Gracidn says: ‘‘For the re- 
urceful there are no accidents; 
d for the careful, no narrow 
capes.” He had planned his 
tions to the tiniest movement 
importance, had foreseen 
erything, had calculated all 
resses in advance, allowed 
mself a definite margin of 
fety, considered alterna- 
ves—overlooked nothing. 
ven such inconsequential de- 
ils as trouser guards had been 
refully provided. He knew 
actly where he stood, what 
had to do, how he had to act. 
A question suggested itself: 
here were his trouser guards? 
2 looked through all his pock- 
3—not there! Could it be 
ssible that he had forgotten 
em inhisroom? No matter. 
At the station he made no 
tempt at concealment or dis- 
‘ise, but, after lighting a cigar, 
renly bought a ticket for San 
‘ancisco. Few persons were 
uitingfor thetrain. It wasnot 
likely that half of those on 
e platform would clearly re- 
ember seeing him by this time 
-morrow night. He desired 
attheyshould. That was part 
his prearranged plan. For he 
ver for a moment expected 
at the identity of the slayer 
juld remain in doubt beyond 
e first two hours after Cran- 
Il’s servants arrived in the 
orning. 
When the train came in at 
ne-twenty he threw away his 
tar. He was not thinking of 
e danger he was in, but of a 
ase from a book. Gracidn 
eaks of the wisdom that lies 
letting things alone. For in- 
ance, he was making close con- 
ctions. Had the train been 
se—that was one of the un- 
‘oidable chances that he took. 
ich possibilities had to be 
smissed from mind. He had 
early seen that his real danger 
y in another direction—in the 
urring of perspective that 
duld ensue from worry over such possibilities of accident. 
man with a disciplined mind will refuse to think of such 
atters. Worry will not cause a train to arrive on time. 
will not even replace a pair of ten-cent trouser guards. 
He, therefore, waited reposefully with the crowd, 
varded the train, and found a rear seat, as before. And as 
fore he did the things that had to be done and dismissed 
em from mind. During the run to the Mole he got rid of 
s hat—not by stuffing it into a convenient R. H. suit 
se but by whittling it into fragments with his pocket- 
iife and stuffing these fragments into his coat pocket for 
ser disposal. 
He also surreptitiously donned his mustache; so that, 
hough ten or fifteen people might remember seeing him 
ard the train at Berkeley, not one of them would identify 
Pa with the young Frenchman in mustache and cap who 
scended from the train at the Mole. Indeed, at least 
ar or five of them could be counted on to remember see- 
z him pass through the Ferry concourse to the upper 
ck of the San Francisco boat. 
His plan of ‘escape was flawlessly simple. The police 
yuld trace him to the Berkeley station, the Mole, and 
n Franciseo. Here they would lose him. Eventually 
i. would decide he had got away on a sailing vessel 
ore the discovery and would cable the first port of call 


‘and lighted another cigar. 


for his arrest. Then they would lie back and wait. He 
could not afford to make another blunder like that of the 
trouser guards however. 

The young Frenchman crossed quickly to the ticket 
window and purchased his ticket. The one thing to be 
avoided, of course, was to buy to Gilroy. Nor would cer- 
tain other stations do any better. This was a night train, 
and he knew that both the brakeman and conductor would 
particularly mark any passenger intending to get off during 
their run, so as to make sure he did not oversleep. 

The train probably did not change crews until it arrived 
at San Luis Obispo, nearly two hundred miles beyond 
Gilroy. San Luis even would not do, for if he bought 
to that city the conductor would take up his ticket and 
later might associate it with him. Nor the towns beyond 
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San Luis; they were all so small that a person buying for 
one of them would by that act alone attract attention at 
the ticket office—not to speak of the effect such a ticket 
would have upon the conductor. 

He, therefore, bought to Santa Barbara. All such 
questions he had carefully thought out in advance. The 
purchase involved a waste of eight or nine dollars, but 
what of that? He was prepared to waste that many hun- 
dreds or even thousands of dollars. He would cheerfully 
have wasted twenty times nine dollars merely to regain 
possession of his trouser guards. , 

The train he was making, the Seashore Express, left 
almost at once. Duncan pulled his cap down over his eyes 
and curled up in his seat as if to go tosleep. After the con- 
ductor had inspected, punched and returned his ticket, and 
given him his station check, he did allow himself a nap, for 
he knew he would not have much rest after midnight. 

He awoke as the train was leaving San José at eleven- 
thirty-five. A little later he went forward to the smoker 
He wondered what wisdom 
Gracién would have had for trouser guards, and whether 
his cache were intact and whether he should not have 
started from King City. Then he pulled himself together 
and thought of more profitable things until the train slowed 
down for Gilroy at twelve-thirty. 


He waited until the brakeman in the rear had called the 
station and left the car to open the vestibule entrance. 
Then he casually strolled forward to the front platform, 
closing the car door behind him softly—such a movement 
as any passenger might make at any time. 

The car ahead was a blind baggage. As the train 
stopped, Duncan raised the hinged trap on the side of the 
platform opposite from the station, opened the vestibule 
door, swung off, and disappeared behind a box car on an 
adjacent sidetrack. His calculations were borne out in 
every respect. He was not missed, and the open vestibule 
door was not discovered until the new brakeman came on. 


He was, at last, thanks to his intelligent foresight, fairly 

on his way, with not a clew in the world as to the direction 

he had taken, or his mode of 
travel, or his disguise. 

Unless, indeed, the forgotten 
trouser guards supplied the clew. 

Strange how he had been so 
careless as to leave the things! 
He might have overlooked al- 
most anything else more safely. 
Trouser guards! That would 
mean he owned a bicycle. It 
would mean more—that he was 
escaping on one. And that 
meant all the possible roads 
would be watched. There were 
not many of them. The road 
up the Salinas, this road, the 
Pacheco Pass road, the Niles 
Cafion road, the Waliut Creek 
road, and two or three roads 
north, composed thelist of high- 
ways. 

His intelligence, h6wever, told 
him that, even so, he was in no 
great danger. iscovery was 
not likely until morning. Two 
hours would have to be given 
the police to take charge of the 
cottage, and probably a full 
half day longer to find the room 
in Oakland he had been using, 
with the trouser guards. Then, 
if they did put two and. two 
together and guess his means of 
flight, they would argue that 
he had gone as far as he could 
by train before taking to the 
bicycle. ' 

The train he had just left 
would arrive in Los Angeles at 
two-twenty. They wouldargue 
that if he were on that train he 
would ride as far as Chatsworth 
or Burbank at least, and look 
for him in that region if any- 
where. Probably they would 
not suspect the train at all after 

- learning that no bicycle had 
been checked onit. Or they 
might argue just as well that 
the fact he had left the trouser 
guards was an indication he was 
not intending to use them. 

Anyhow, he must not allow 
himself to think such thoughts; 
they were already blurring his 
perspective. 

It was exactly one-fifteen 
when he arrived at the cache. 

He quickly removed the covering of brush, changed his 

clothes for the khaki suit and flannel shirt of his previous 
visit, and made a little bonfire, in which—after removing 
the buttons—he very carefully burned the suit and shirt 
worn on the train. The buttons he placed in his pocket to 
be sailed into the fields along the road. Even though no 
one would ever find the place of the cache, he did not wish 
to leave them behind in that pile of ashes to worry over. 

He also burned the fragments of his hat; after which he 

put out the fire with sand and covered the ashes with 
brush. 

By the time he had tied rope-ends about his ankles, in 
place of the diabolical articles he had bought for that 
purpose and then forgotten, it was one-thirty-five. He 
mounted his bicycle ten minutes later on the county road, 
passed through Hollister at two-ten, and Tres Pinos, 
the end of the railroad, at two-fifty. The remainder of 
his journey lay through a country in which there were 
no towns—shallow valleys lying with overlapped ends 
between the crests of alkaline mountains; remote even 
from ranch houses for most of the distance; south, and 
still south; then down into the deserted Kettleman Plain; 
then through the edge of the sand hills into the Tulare 
Flats, and across the dry bed of the Buena Vista Delta, and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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was a commercial waif, an 

industrial foundling with- 
out afriendly doorstep that would 
receive it; to-day it is King of 
the Road and divides public at- 
tention with “war brides”? and 
the other high favorites of the 
stock ticker. So rapid is the in- 
crease in the consumption of 
gasoline that the questions of new 
sources of supply and of substi- 
tutes for it are beginning to engage 
the attention of many experts. 

Mexico to-day produces a large 
quantity of a crude oil which is 
mainly fit for fuel oil. At present 
it does not produce any appre- 
ciable amount of gasoline, speak- 
ing in a commercial sense. Even 
the best of it might be spoken of 
as decidedly obdurate and hard 
to break up, as the oil men say. 
It is true, however, that this oil 
offers a shining mark for the 
genius of the chemist and the in- 
ventor. It is never safe to set a 
dead line and say that the inven- 
tive genius and the scientific re- 
sourcefulness of man will not go 
beyond that mark. Therefore, it 
would be unwise to say that a way 
will not be found to get a profit- 
able yield of gasoline from the 
Mexican crudes—a yield that 
will have an appreciable effect on 
the market. 

The Mexican oil fields were just 
beginning to be exploited and 
brought into a large producing 
condition when the revolution 
broke out. To-day the produc- 
tion is something more than fifty 
thousand barrelsa day—probably between thatandseventy- 
five thousand barrels. What may be developed in oil pro- 
duction in Central and South America is pure guesswork at 
the present time. That there are several localities in the 
West which give strong promise of having large supplies 
of oil is admitted. This is particularly true of Wyoming. 

“There are several substitutes for gasoline,’ a well 
known authority tells me, “that are giving a fair account 
of themselves in the way of the economical production of 
power, but the real problem in the case of a fuel which 
has to be distilled is that of distribution. The solving of 
this problem has been one of the greatest successes of the 
big oil-refining companies of this country. The present effi- 
ciency and economy of gasoline distribution are simply 
marvelous. You can find a supply at every crossroads in 
the country—almost at every farmhouse—and there is 
hardly a port into which a motor boat may chance to poke 
its nose where it will not find a reserve of this fuel awaiting 
the demand of the consumer.” 


()vs afew yearsago gasoline 


The Possibilities of Kerosene 


“TN CONSIDERING any substitute for gasoline the cost 

and the completeness of its distribution must come in 
for careful thought. The element of distribution is most 
important in any motor fuel that is to be produced and 
handled in quantities large enough to make any material 
impression on the general market. 

“No doubt there is ultimately some relief to be expected 
through the use of alcohol, benzol and other fluids, though 
their use will undoubtedly necessitate certain changes in 
the carburetors. Probably the real solution of the fuel 
problem now lies, in part, with the automobile engineer or 
inventor, who must so perfect the carburetor that, should 
there be a doubling in the cost of gasoline, he can offer a 
car which will make double its former mileage. That this 
is within the bounds of possibility is evidenced by the fact 
that only five or six years ago the average car traveled 
only half the distance on a gallon of gasoline which the 
present car runs. 

“Tn other words, it is a case of efficiency in the plant, and 
efficiency in transmitting that power to the rear wheels, 
which has given us the greater mileagesin the cars of to-day. 
Though motors may not grow less powerful, they will pro- 
bably become smaller in size and of greater efficiency. 


New Motor Fuels—By Forrest Crissey 


“Then, too, the roads are getting better. More than a 
quarter of a billion dollars has been spent on the improve- 
ment of the roads in the United States during the past year. 
There are now two million two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand miles of public roads in this country; and as the 
roads continue to be improved the mileage of motor cars 
will increase, and not only will their use be made more 
pleasing but less power will be required to propel them. 

‘Another important factor in the economy of gasoline is 
the self-starter. The car without a self-starter always pre- 
sents the temptation to its operator to let the engine run, 
in the case of a stop for a short period, in order to save the 
trouble of cranking. It is impossible to say what has been 
the annual waste of gasoline through this leak, but it is 
certainly large. The self-starter does away with this, for 
when the car is stopped the engine is promptly shut off. 

““Some two years ago, when gasoline touched twenty-five 
cents, officials representing the big refiners stated that if 
the car makers could utilize the lower grades of gasoline 
there would be little difficulty about supplying plenty of 
fuel at a comparatively low price. In the early days it was 
necessary to have gasoline of seventy-two-degree test; 
then we began using sixty-eight and sixty-six degrees. 
Finally the refiners indicated that if they could cut deep 
enough into the crude they could get a greater quantity 
of gasoline, and they recommended making plans for using 
gasoline of fifty-four degrees. 

“Nowadays, as a rule, the gasoline in use in automobiles 
is probably not above fifty-eight or sixty degrees. Kero- 
sene is forty-five degrees; and, though it can be readily 
used in the present type of automobile motor, it leaves 
a carbon sediment in the cylinders and emits an odor 
which, with the great number of cars now in use, would be 
offensive. 

“The fact that kerosene is practically the only substance 
which enjoys a distribution as universal as that of gasoline 
suggests looking in this direction for relief. At present, 
however, there is no way of carbureting kerosene so that 
it will permit the engine to idle—to continue turning while 


the car is standing still—and to operate under varying ' 


conditions of both load and speed. In other words, kero- 
sene might be successfully used, so far as its combustion is 
concerned, if the speed or load were a fixed and definite 
quantity; but in the operation of an automobile both 
these factors are necessarily variable, and this condition 
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means that the combustion | 
the kerosene must be imperfec 
“Of course more power can } 
obtained from burning kerose) 
than gasoline. The possibiliti 
of kerosene as a motor fuel a 
being more seriously and tho 
oughly considered to-day th: 
ever before; but it is grant 
that there would still be serio) 
objections to its use in pleasu 
cars if the motor and carburet 
builders were able to make iy 
provements that would insu 
satisfactory combustion und 
varying conditions.” 
Inquiries among automob' 
engineers and chemical enginee 
carrying on serious research wo 
in connection with automob' 
fuels intended to serve as subs’ 
tutes for gasoline, are rich ini 
minders of the old adage th 
doctors disagree. Only on ty 
points do they appear to sta 
on common ground. They a 
generally inclined to admit th: 
the inventive resources of the: 
two professions are able to me, 
the situation created by the coi: 
mon conviction that gasoline | 
bound to climb in price, and th’ 
are evidently agreed that tli 
situation will be met by obtai; 
ing a larger percentage of mot; 
fuel from crude petroleum th, 
is now obtained, and by gre; 
improvements in the constructi| 
of motor engines and carbur- 
ors, so that a given quantity! 
fuel will do a far greater amou; 
of work than under present cc- 
ditions. 
An American chemist who has done extensive researl 
work in petroleum and its products, and has had uncomm) 
opportunities for the past three years to study the pi- 
duction and use of substitutes for gasoline in England, 1 
the Continent and in Russia, says that in his opinion i- 
proved methods are coming for handling petroleum tlt 
will yield a percentage of gasoline or motor spirits not ny 
approximated. i 


Alcohol as a Substitute for Gasoline 


CCORDING to this expert it is doubtful that a yil 
of more than twenty per cent of gasoline is secured fra 
the most favorable types of crude under the most success! 
methods of distillation now employed on a large scale. ¢ 
is his conviction, however, that the near future will i 
more than three times that percentage of yield with«t 
any reduction in the efficiency of the product. This p- 
diction, he declares, is based on actual results secured 13 
small distillation plant in England. This plant was co- 
mandeered by the British Government, at the outbreak! 
hostilities, for the manufacture of the aromatic hyd- 
carbons needed in the making of high explosives. | 
“So long as the war continues,” this expert adds, “i's 
idle to expect benzol to furnish any relief. Price ale 
eliminates it from competition with gasoline. In Engled 
it pays a tax of sixpence a gallon. It is now used in ¢ 
manufacture of synthetic carbolic acid, which is refird 
into picric acid; and that, in turn, enters into the maks 
of explosive cordite. Then, too, it has its distinct dis'- 
vantages for cold-weather use. The difficulty of starts 
with it at a low temperature would make it a poor fuel 7 
use in the northern section of the United States. | 
“Alcohol as a substitute for gasoline or motor spls 
also has its serious objections. A cardinal fault with is 
that it is not sufficiently flexible to give general satist- 
tion. Another is the difficulties of a legal and offi 
sort surrounding its manufacture and sale. The laws? 
Great Britain and the United States regulating the m* 
ing and distribution of alcohol are so complex and exact 
that comparatively few would care to undertake the bil- 
ness. The restrictions would be so hampering that, e? 
if it were a highly desirable fuel, it could hardly, as I see 
be depended on to give much relief. The English mor 
fuel I have referred to has a lower initial flash pot id 
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boiling point than has ordinary gasoline, while its final 
boiling point is higher. In other words, it has greater 
power and speed. ; ; ; 

“The situation is simply this: We are going to get 
much—very much—more gasoline or motor spirits out of 
petroleum than we have been getting in the past.” 

Remarkable results in the “cracking” of oils and the 
securing of high yields from kerosene and road oil are 
aceredited by the chemical journals and societies to another 
chemist, whose researches in this line have been elaborate. 
Rumors of what has been achieved in his laboratories have 
occasionally reached the oil-refining and the motor-building 
world; but a statement made by the chief of the labora- 
tories under him goes far to confirm the expectations of 
those who look for a much larger yield of gasoline from 
the crude. 

“There is no question,”’ says this chemist, “that chemical 
and engineering talent is equal to the task of keeping the 
price of a good motor fuel that is universally acceptable 
down to a point where it will impose no serious handicap 
on the development of the automobile industry. These are 
precisely the sources from which relief is tocome. At the 
present time we are turning out about a thousand gallons 
of gasoline a day. An ordinary still of the old type will 
handle about a thousand barrels a day; and, since they 
are operated in batteries of forty, the usual production of 
a distillery is forty thousand barrels a day. 

“The big point about the process, as it affects the ulti- 
mate production of gasoline, is this: We are able to take 


Caleb, dealer in curios and porcelain, of the 

city of Bristol, was a very unpopular man. 
His business methods were unscrupulous, not to 
say slim, and were freely denounced by his fellow 
craftsmen. His unpopularity was heightened by 
the fact that hewas uncommonly lucky in the pur- 
chases he made and their subsequent marketing. 

Thus, when it became known that Simon had 
bought an eggshell plate of the very finest quality 
and decoration, and had bought it from an aged 
cottager for the price of sixpence, public opinion 
ran very highindeed. Sympathy for the cottager 
was to be heard on every side and the number of 
dealers who called at Simon’s shop to find out 
the invalid’s address was quite remarkable. 

Simon, however, preserved a reticence on the 
subject and their solicitations came to naught. 

The only person who succeeded in ascertain- 
ing it was Mr. Palliser, of Palliser & Tonge, and 
the knowledge came to him without resorting to Simon’s 
premises. Mr. Palliser lost no time in paying a call upon 
the bedridden old lady and brightened up her declining 
days by describing to what extent she had been imposed 
upon. He even went so far as to intimate his willingness 
to buy any similar trifle she might possess at its true 
value-—namely, half a crown. 

But Simon had looked to it that no other valuable had 
escaped his vigilant eye; and, beyond an old luster teapot 
with a broken spout, a mustache cup bearing a picture 
of the pier at Weston-super-Mare, and an assortment of 
cheap plates from a neighboring oil shop, nothing of interest 
remained, 

Mr. Palliser hid his chagrin as best he might and, depre- 
cating the idea of purchasing the mustache cup, demanded 
to know the origin of the eggshell plate. 

The invalid’s mind was not very clear upon the subject, 
but she hazarded the belief that her niece had acquired the 
Plate while in service. When or how this had taken place 
she was unable to answer; and, the niece being dead, 
Palliser’s chances of discovering its antecedents were fairly 
remote. Consequently, after a few expressions of sympathy 
over his hostess’ unhappy ailment, he took his departure. 

Having been commissioned by Lord Louis Lewis, the 
well-known connoisseur, to buy eggshell porcelain, Mr. 
Palliser was not unnaturally aggrieved that this particular 
specimen should have escaped him. 

He thereupon conceived a plan to induce Simon Caleb 
to enter into a partnership with him for the purpose of 
negotiating the plate to their mutual advantage. With this 


end in view he called upon Simon and asked permission to 
examine the plate. 


«What for?” asked Simon. 
“lf it's genuine I might find you a customer,’ he said. 
I can find all the customers I want without any help 
Tom you,” was the rejoinder. 
owever, he produced the plat. i i 
Beene plate and Palliser purred his 


_ wemarkable,” he said. “Quite-remarkable! The odd 
thing is that it’s the dead spit of a plate I’ve got at 


Tresie, is no gainsaying the fact that Simon 
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any fraction of the crude heavier than gasoline—from kero- 
sene clear down to coke—and get a percentage of gasoline 
from it. From kerosene alone we get from fifty to fifty-five 
per cent of gasoline. 

“The first step with a crude oil is to strip it of the natural 
gasoline. We get, say, thirty per cent of that. This leaves 
seventy per cent of the original oil, and from this seventy 
per cent we get from fifty-five to sixty per cent of gasoline; 
which makes a total of, say, seventy-two per cent from the 
whole thing. 

“The ordinary procedure is to strip the gasoline, strip 
the kerosene, take out the lubricating oil, and then com- 
bine the kerosene and gas oil, and ‘crack’ them together. 

“The process to which I refer is not the only one that has 
already been perfected to a high point. It is possible that 
one or two others show almost equal yields, and almost 
equal ability not only to break up the heavier fractions of 
the average crude petroleum but also to crack a high yield 
of gasoline out of decidedly obdurate types of crude. The 
proposition comes down to this: We have crudes that yield 
more or less gasoline as distilled by ordinary methods. 
That from the Illinois field yields probably the largest per- 
centage—say, twenty-five per cent—of modern gasoline. 

“Gasoline to-day is not, it should be remembered, the 
same as the gasoline of five years ago. You cannot buy 
that high-test stuff now except at a high price. It has 


come down to a test of from sixty-five to fifty-four. The 
oil men cut in everything they can. The Kansas fields give 
a crude that yields in the neighborhood of seventeen per 


In a Futile Effort to Save the 
Plate Lord Louis’ Stick Fell Upon the Largest Fragment 


home—though mine isn’t genuine,” headded. ‘‘How much 
are you going to ask for it?” 

“Four hundred pounds.”’ 

“T doubt if it’s worth that,” said Palliser. 

“T shall keep it until I get my price,’”’ said Simon. 

“You'll keep it forever then,”’ replied Palliser. 

“Will I?” said Simon. ‘‘Lord Louis Lewis would buy it 
like a shot.” 

Palliser frowned. 

“Lord Louis only buys through me,” he said. 

“He would make an exception if he saw this plate,” 
said Simon. 

“He wouldn’t,” said Palliser. “I’ve got a tight contract 
with him. It would be to your advantage to let me have it 
for a couple of hundred.” 

Simon Caleb extended a hand. 

“You are out of this deal,’’ he said. “I only showed you 
the thing to make your mouth water. Besides, where’d 
you raise a couple of hundred, I should like to know? I was 
told that the Official Receiver was in at your place.” 

“Who said so?”’ asked Palliser quickly. 

Simon grinned. 

“Never you mind,” he said. “Hand me back the plate.” 

Palliser backed a pace. 

“You won’t let me into the deal then?” he said. 
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cent and, therefore, pays to run for gasoline. Texas and 
Mexican oils are much lower. A few Texas oils give fairly 
good yields; but the Mexicans run very low, sometimes as 
low as four or five per cent. 

“T cannot doubt that the researches and improvements 
now under way spell a doubling in the yield of gasoline 
obtainable from the available supply of crude. This esti- 
mate of the advance in methods of oil cracking is, I believe, 
more than conservative. A radical improvement in petro- 
leum-distillation methods, made and put into extensive 
operation about two years ago, did much to reduce the 
price of gasoline—which was then as high as it is now—and 
it appears that relief will again come from this scientific 
advance in distillation methods, coupled with a correspond- 
ing progress in the designing and building of automobiles, 
their motors and their working parts. 

‘And it must be admitted that motor-car engineers have 
met many difficult problems—like the constantly lowering 
test of commercial gasoline—and have kept pace with the 
demands of the hour.” 

In regard to alcohol as a motor-fuel substitute for gaso- 
line, an engineer who has made specially searching investi- 
gations in this field says: 

“T am not a rabid exponent of the use of alcohol in auto- 
mobiles; but the largest alcohol-producing plant in the 


‘world is now being put up in Baltimore, where it will 


receive at tidewater ship cargoes of cheap molasses direct 
from the West Indies. Here, again, the war comes in and 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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“No,” said Simon emphatically. ‘‘What’s the good of 
dividing profits when you can get them all?” 

““A pity!” said Palliser. ‘A great pity!” 

Then, for a man who was presumably accustomed to the 
handling of delicate ware, Mr. Palliser did a strange thing. 
He dropped the eggshell plate; and, so that there should 
be no doubt whatsoever as to the result, he dropped it upon 
a slab of green malachite marble reposing conveniently on 
the floor of the shop. 

One of the peculiarities of eggshell china is its inability 
to withstand the shock of a fall and at the same time pre- 
serve its original outlines. This plate proved no exception 
to the rule. What a moment before had been a single piece 
of rare quality, now, by the process of contact, had become 
a matter of sixty fragments of varying shapes and sizes. 
To a devotee of jig-saw puzzles the task of reuniting these 
would have been of exceptional interest. 

One would imagine that the loss of such an objet dart 
would have excited these gentry to a display of emotion. 
This, however, was not the case. From an esthetic point of 
view neither was in the least moved, the truth being that 
their admiration for a thing of beauty was measured entirely 
by its marketable value. Palliser was the first to break 
the silence. 


“My!” hesaid. ‘However did I come to do that?” 
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“On purpose,” said Simon, and 
reached across for an invoice form. 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” asked Palliser. 

Simon dipped his pen into the ink 
and wiped it on the inside of his 
coat sleeve. 

“Make you out a bill for four 
hundred pounds,” he replied. 

“T haven’t got any money,” said 
Palliser. ‘‘I’m on the verge of 
bankruptcy. You wouldn’t realize 
sixpence in the pound.” 

Simon regarded him through nar- 
rowing lids. 

‘Palliser,’ he said, ‘‘you are a 
dirty rat!—a dirty dog in the 
manger!” 

“You would never have got four 
hundred for it,’”’ said Palliser irrele- 
vantly. “‘But there isno reason why 
we shouldn’t both make a bit now.” 

Simon Caleb picked up a heavily 
earved Maori whip handle and 
emerged from behind the counter to 
do violence against the person of 
Mr. Palliser. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Palliser, backing toward the 
door. ‘‘Don’t be a fool! I had the very best reason for 
breaking that plate.” 

“Not such a good one as mine for breaking your head,” 
said Simon; and he made a sweep with his weapon, greatly 
endangering the safety of an Oriental bowl in the near 
vicinity. 

Palliser realized that his bodily safety was by no means 
assured. Being a man of resource, he threw his arms about 
a tall glass case in which the rarer specimens of Simon’s 
collection were exhibited. 

“Touch me,” said he, “‘and J’ll push the lot over.” 

Simon hesitated. He was fully aware that Palliser would 
not hesitate to commit this further depredation; and, 
much as he desired to attack him, the contents of that 
case represented a great deal of invested capital. Its jour- 
ney to the floor would inevitably result in a severe financial 
loss. Moreover, he was uncertain to what extent the law 
would support his act of violence. 

Palliser, as a keen psychologist, followed to a nicety the 
workings of his adversary’s mind. He also appreciated the 
value of his present position and determined not to relax his 
hold until a satisfactory understanding had been reached. 

“Why did you drop the plate?”’ asked Simon impo- 
tently. 

“Business,” Palliser replied. ‘‘Business! Even at 
Christie’s it never would have fetched two hundred.”’ 

“‘Lord Louis would have paid four and been glad to,” 
said Simon. 

“Even if he had,”’ replied Palliser, “‘you would have got 
only half for yourself. He is a funny chap, Lord Louis is; 
he always insists that the original owner shares the profits. 
You would have had to split the check with that precious 
old lady you swindled.”’ 

Simon smiled. 

“Do you think I would have been such a fool as to let 
him know where it came from?” he said. 

“Tf you hadn’t I should,” said Palliser. “So, you see, 
two hundred is the outside you would have touched. Now 
if you will let me into the deal we can both do very nicely 
for ourselves.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before,”’ said Simon, “‘instead 
of breaking the thing like a damfool?”’ 

Palliser grinned in an unlovely fashion. 

“Tt’ll be worth more to us broken than whole,”’ he said. 

“Us!” said Simon quickly. 

“Us,” replied Palliser. ‘‘We’ll form a nice quiet little 
partnership and divide all profits.” 

“‘T bought the plate and it belongs to me,” said Simon. 

“Very well then,” said Palliser with dignity. “‘You 
stick the bits together and sell it for whatever you can get 
formsGee 

Simon bit his lower lip thoughtfully. Then he turned 
and regarded the broken pieces of the eggshell plate, which 
littered the floor. 

“Tt’s a bargain!’’ he said. ‘‘Give me threepence for half 
the capital I laid out and let’s hear what you’ve got to say.” 

Palliser released his hold upon the glass case and stepped 
boldly into the open. 

“Now you are talking,” he said. ‘‘Shall we go into the 
parlor and discuss it quietly over a glass of whisky? We 
had better pick up those bits first though.” 

When all the fragments had been carefully collected and 
placed in a quarto envelope Simon led the way to the dusty 
little parlor behind the shop. 

“Wirst of all,’’ said Palliser, drawing up a chair near the 
fire, ‘‘here is my threepence.’” 

Simon transferred the coins to his own pocket without 
comment while Palliser helped himself to a glass of whisky 
and water. 

“Now for it,” he said. 
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There Followed a Period of Haggling as to the Division of Spoils 


The outline of the plan Palliser proceeded to sketch was 
remarkable at once for its simplicity, neatness and entire 
lack of moral scruple. 

Briefly it was as follows: As previously stated, Palliser 
was possessed of an imitation eggshell plate similar to, but 
not identical with, the one whose destruction he had so 
recently encompassed. Viewed in a half light, by a short- 
sighted person, the substitute might well be mistaken for 
the genuine article. On these conditions the success of 
Palliser’s scheme was hinged. 

Lord Louis Lewis, though an excellent connoisseur, was 
unhappily afflicted with very indifferent vision. True, this 
defect was easily remedied by the use of thick crystal 
glasses; but these glasses were of a variety that detracted 
in no small measure from the appearance of the wearer. 
On this point Lord Louis was disposed to be sensitive and 
wore them only when actually required. Thus, should an 
object unexpectedly be thrust into his hands, one might 
reasonably expect a certain lapse of time to occur before 


his lordship would be in a position to bring to bear his , 


critical capacity. 

“Look here,’’ said Simon. 
up to?” 

“This,” said Palliser. ‘“‘I’ll go and see Lord Louis, tell 
him you have a bit of eggshell of the first quality, for which 
you want five hundred pounds.”’ 

“Five hundred!” said Simon. 

““That’s it,”’ said Palliser. “‘Then I’ll bring him along to 
have a look at it after tea—twilight. D’ y’ see? Before he 
has got his glasses on you’ll give him the plate—my plate. 
On the under side of it we’ll have fixed a bit of fine silk, 
the other end of which you'll hold. While his lordship is 
fumbling for his specs you will give the silk a pull—and 
down comes the plate! Do it neat and he’ll never know it 
wasn’t his own fault.” 

Simon glared. 

“What a game!”’ he said. “‘You’ve only got one idea— 
to break everything.” 

“When a man breaks a thing,” said Palliser, ‘‘it is up to 
him to buy it—that is, of course,” he added hurriedly, 
“provided he has the cash.” 

“Palliser,’’ said Simon, ‘‘you are a fool! Do you think 
he’d pay five hundred for breaking a rotten fake that isn’t 
worth half a dollar? Do you think he wouldn’t want to 
take the pieces home and look ’em over?” 

“You are forgetting the genuine one we packed in the 
envelope a minute ago,” said Palliser sweetly. ‘‘It oughtn’t 
to be difficult to change the pieces of the plate he broke for 
the real one. See the idea?” 

“T am beginning to,” said Simon; then in a tone of 
admiration: ‘‘There is no getting away from it, Palliser— 
you are a man of ideas!”’ 

Palliser rubbed his bony knuckles and Simon poured 
out two stiff whiskies with a generosity that rarely char- 
acterized his actions. 

Under the influence of the spirits the plan was discussed 
from every aspect. The minutest details were sandpapered 
to such a fine surface as to admit no possibility of failure. It 
was decided that after the plate had been given to Lord 
Louis he should be asked to switch on the light. This 
would insure that he held it by one hand only. The piece 
of silk was to be substituted by a fine catgut fishing cast, 
less likely to tangle or break. One end of this was to be 
affixed to the rim of the plate by a seal of white wax. 
Simon’s task was to pull the cast at the psychological 
moment. ; 

There followed a period of haggling as to the division of 
spoils. Palliser stoutly adhered to his original claim for half, 
which, in view of the fact that nothing could be achieved 
without the duplicate plate, Simon was forced to accept. 
An agreement was duly drawn up to that effect, to which 
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they both affixed their signatures. This document was red- 
sealed by further inroads on the whisky decanter. 

It was long after midnight before Palliser bade good 
night to Simon Caleb, and the occasion, regarded in com- 
parison with their previous relationship, was a memorable 
one. Simon’s arm was about Palliser’s neck, and the words 
they employed were blurred by emotion and mutual regard. 


At four-thirty on the following afternoon Palliser pre- 
sented himself at Lord Louis’ abode. 

His lordship resided in the most select part of Clifton, 
his home being situated halfway between the suspension 
bridge and the Zodlogical Gardens. Here, day and night, 
the voices of civilization and those of the wild were com- 
mingled with the tune of motors’ sirens and the roaring 
of lions. 

Lord Louis Lewis embodied all the virtues an English 
peer should possess. His appearance was aristocratic, his 
voice well modulated, and his manner suave and engaging, 
Upon occasion he was able to assert authority with a firm- 
ness that lacked nothing from the discreet way in which 
he exercised it. 

His response to Palliser’s inquiries as to how he did was 
courteous though not effusive. 

““Very well, I thank you,” he said. ‘‘Do I gather from 
your presence that you have found something likely to 
interest me?”’ 

“‘T have indeed,” replied Palliser. “There is a bit of 
china downtown that I am sure your lordship would be 
glad to have.” 

“‘Wggshell?”’ asked Lord Louis. 

“Of the very finest quality,’’ said Palliser. ‘‘A plate,” he 
added; ‘‘and the decoration is some of the best I haye 
ever seen.” 

From his waistcoat pocket Lord Louis produced his 
spectacle case. 

“Let me see it,’’ he was pleased to remark. 

“Unfortunately,” said Palliser, “that’s just what I 
can’t do. The plate is down at Simon Caleb’s. It was left 
to him by an uncle who died a few days ago.” 

This falsehood was inspired by Lord Louis’ irritating 
curiosity as to the origin of his purchases. They had con- 
gratulated themselves that this bereavement would prove 
an admirable blind. 

Lord Louis clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“And you think this plate would attract me,” he said. 

“T know it would,” said Palliser. ‘‘The two shades of 
gilding alone are worth the money, and, held up to the 
light ——” 

Lord Louis broke in. 

““You have omitted to mention the price,’”’ he said. 

““Five hundred is what he asked,”’ said Palliser, clearing 
his throat. 

His lordship raised his eyebrows. | 

“A high figure!’”’ he remarked. “It must, indeed, be a 
remarkable piece to justify such a demand. Perhaps Mr. 
Caleb would be prepared to accept less.” 

Palliser shook his head dubiously. 

“Caleb is a funny man,” he said. ‘‘ Cute, mind you, but, 
if you understand me, funny.” 

““A rare combination,’’ remarked Lord Louis. 

“It is,’ said Palliser deferentially. ‘I don’t know 
whether your lordship is free this afternoon, but if so per- 
haps you would care to take a look at it.” 

Lord Louis glanced at his watch. 

“T had an appointment,” he said, ‘‘but it is immaterial. 
If you will wait until I have made a telephone call I shall be 
pleased to accompany you. Those Egyptian cigarettes in 
the porphyry casket might claim your attention. I have 
them especially imported from Istmalia.” 

“Oh, thank you—thanks!” said Palliser. 
mind if I do.” 

When the door had closed behind Lord Louis, Palliser 
drew a sigh of satisfaction. He helped himself to a ciga- 
rette, which he lit with a match taken from a small stand of 
Chinese jade. So excellent a smoke did this prove that he 
was fain to replenish his own case from Lord Louis’ abun- 
dant store. 

Things were proceeding admirably for the firm of Pal- 
liser & Caleb. Already he felt that his share of the spoils 
was crisping in his pocket. 

He rose to his feet as Lord Louis, carrying gloves and 
a cane, reéntered the apartment. An invitation to take a 
glass of wine before starting was received with a respect 
that an acquaintance with his lordship’s cellar justly 
inspired. The journey to Simon’s shop was improved by a 
pleasant discussion upon the qualities of the old Madeira 
so recently enjoyed. 

Simon Caleb was standing behind his counter when they 
arrived and Palliser greeted him warmly. 

“This is Mr. Caleb, your lordship,” he said. “Simon, 
here is Lord Louis Lewis, who kindly wants to have a look 
at that eggshell plate.” : 

“Mr. Palliser informs me that it is a very rare specl- 
men,” said Lord Louis after favoring Simon with a very 
gracious inclination of the head. 

“And so it is,”’ said Simon; ‘“‘but I haven’t made up my 
mind that I want to sell it.” 


“I don’t 


| 
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“Tn which respect you are not peculiar,’ said Lord 
Louis. “I have yet to meet the dealer who did not preface 
a sale with precisely that remark.” 

. The unexpected nature of this comment temporarily 

deprived Simon of a fitting rejoinder. 
“Come, come, your lordship,” said Palliser; ‘that’s 
‘hardly fair. You forget this plate is a sort of heirloom— 
‘peen in the family for fifty years. Mr. Caleb, here, was 
‘very fond of his poor uncle. Isn’t that right, Simon?” 

Below the level of the counter Simon was winding a 
small piece of catgut round the first finger of his left hand. 
“He was always good to me,” he said with growing 

‘sentiment—“always; and that’s where it is. Still, there’d 
be no harm in your having a look, would there?”’ 

Lord Louis tucked his Malacca cane under his right arm 
and placed his gloves upon the counter. 

“That is the precise purpose of my visit,” he said. 

Simon stooped and took the plate from a shelf beneath 
him. He was careful to hold it at the exact spot where the 

‘gut east had been sealed to the rim. 

“Here you are then,” said he, and drew a deep breath 
for the coming ordeal. 

Lord Louis Lewis took the plate in his right hand, hold- 
ing it lightly, as such delicate ware demands. 

“Tt feels a trifle heavy,” he remarked, balancing it on 
the tips of his fingers. “I'll just put on my glasses.” 

_ “Very dark in here,” said Palliser, who had joined 
Simon behind the counter. 

“There is a switch at your elbow, my lord,” said Simon, 
indicating the spot. 

“Let me ——’” said Palliser. 

“Pray do not disturb yourself,’’ Lord Louis remarked. 
“T can manage very well myself.”’ 

He took a step toward the switch, the plate perilously 
poised upon the extreme tips of his fingers. Immediately 
beneath his hand was the slab of green malachite upon 
which the genuine plate had met its fate. Beyond question 

the moment had arrived. Lord Louis had no sooner laid 
his hand upon the electric switch than Simon gave the cast 
a short but determined pull, at the same time releasing it 
at his end so that the fall should be undisturbed. 
In a futile effort to save the plate Lord Louis’ stick fell 
from beneath his arm and alighted, head downward, upon 
the largest fragment. This added shock caused a shower of 
splinters to rise into the air and descend again over his 
lordship’s boots and thence to the floor. 

“What have you done? What have you done?”’ yelled 
Simon, groveling out through the flap-covered opening of 
the counter. 

Lord Louis, after his violent effort to avert the disaster, 
immediately regained his dignity and raised himself to his 
full height. 

“T cannot account for the accident in any way,” he said. 
Tt seemed to me as though the plate moved in my hand.” 
| Simon was distraught. ‘“‘A fine thing,” he moaned, ‘‘to 
zo smashing about like that.” 
| “Very unlucky!” said Palliser, who on hands and knees 
was dragging the floor for the telltale cast, which by good 
fortune he found almost 
atonce. ‘Most unlucky!’’ 

And rising to his feet 
ae placed his find, which 
luring the fall had sev- 
2red its connection with 
the plate, into a large 
orass bowl near at hand. 
_ “How did you come to 
lo it?” said Simon, his 
voicerising to ashrill wail. 

“T have said,’’ replied 
Lord Louis, “that I am 
inable to account for the 
iecident.”’ 

“You will have to!” 
said Simon, emphasizing 
ais words by a blow on 
che counter. ‘‘You’ll 
lave to account for it— 
2very penny—whether 

7ou want to or not.” 

Lord Louis raised his 
1and in a gesture com- 
nanding silence. 

“T think,’ he said, 

“you forget the respect 
lue to my station. Mr. 
-alliser will assure you 
hat I am the last man 
n the world who would 
ermit your loss to go 
inindemnified. Please do 
\ot address me again with 
uch a lack of restraint.” 
“Well,” said Simon, 
lightly mollified, ‘if 
‘our lordship speaks so 
air Tam sure I apologize 
or giving offense.” 


“Then,” said Lord Louis, “be so good as to collect those 
pieces and give them to me. If, after inspection, I find 
them to be of the first quality I shall be pleased to pay any 
reasonable claim you may advance.” 

“T was going to ask five hundred for it,’”’ said Simon. 

“The circumstances being as they are,” said Lord Louis, 
“T am in no position to offer any comment.” 

“Simon,” said Palliser, “take his lordship into the 
parlor. I’ll make a parcel of these pieces, my lord, as per- 
haps you’d like to look them over at home.” 

“That will suit me very well,’ said Lord Louis— 
“especially as I have omitted to bring my check book.” 

Simon led the way into the parlor. Here he exerted 
pee to the utmost to reduce the effect of his recent out- 

urst. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “what your lordship will think 
of me for speaking in the way I did.” 

“T realize that your words were inspired by the heat of 
the moment,” said Lord Louis. ‘At the same time it is 
well to guard against too vigorous expression before one 
has fully grasped the perspective of a situation.” 

“That’s so,” said Simon. 

“These crises,” proceeded the peer, “are sent to test our 
powers of self-control.” 

“Well, I must say,’”’ said Simon with warmth, “your 
lordship’s behavior is more than anyone could have bar- 
gained for. You take a loss of five hundred pounds without 
turning a hair.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Lord Louis, pinching the knot of 
his cravat. 

At this moment Palliser returned with a packet contain- 
ing the broken pieces of the genuine plate. The substitute 
had by this time been carefully secreted under the counter. 

Lord Louis took the parcel and departed. He had 
arranged, the next day being Sunday, that Palliser and 
Simon should call for their check on Monday morning. 
Despite his outward calm he was by no means satisfied 
that the accident was fortuitous. His sensitive finger tips 
had been conscious of a sensation of liveliness on the part 
of the plate, as though it moved of its own accord. That 
this feeling was the result of imagination he was bound to 
believe. He was quite by himself at the time of the acci- 
dent; the nearest of the two dealers was well over six feet 
away. And yet 

Then, again, the price was very high. Even assuming 
the plate to have been of the finest quality, five hundred 
pounds was a great deal to pay. 

There is, however, a bright side to everything; and 
what Lord Louis lacked in gayety was more than counter- 
balanced by the satisfaction experienced by the firm of 
Palliser & Caleb. From start to finish no single hitch had 
occurred to mar the complete success of their operations. 

Arrived at his home Lord Louis partook of a modest 
repast; and after a glass of light port and a couple of wal- 
nuts he proceeded to reassemble the pieces of the broken 
plate. With the aid of a strong adhesive and an infinite 
fund of patience the difficult task was completed. It was, 
indeed, a beautiful example of porcelain—and yet, strangely 


Lord Louis Held Up the Plate, Asking Whether She Had Ever Seen it Before 


enough, familiar. Somewhere he had seen this plate before. 
He knew it well, every detail of it—that girl riding upon 
the ass; the grotesque male figure with the porcupine 
beard; the two shades of gilding in the vine pattern 
encircling the rim. 

There was no room for doubt—this plate was one which 
had been stolen from his own collection some twelve years 
before. Yet Simon had said that it had belonged to his 
uncle, who had treasured it for half a century. That was 
odd. 

Then, in a flash, a long-disused cell in Lord Louis’ brain 
woke, and he knew, if this was indeed his plate, there 
would be a series of small pinholes on the back in much the 
same formation as the constellation of Cassiopeia. 

He reversed the plate and there were the pinholes, just 
as he remembered them. 

Lord Louis had always accounted for the disappearance 
of the plate by the theory that one of the maidservants had 
broken it, and, rather than confess her carelessness, had 
hidden all traces of what had occurred by throwing away 
the pieces. The possibility of theft had never crossed his 
generous mind. In the light of recent events, however, he 
decided to ask his housekeeper what servants had been 
living at the house when the loss was discovered. 

He rang the bell and commanded the man who answered 
it to summon Mrs. Swan, to whom he at once put the 
question. Mrs. Swan pursed her lips in thought. 

“T couldn’t exactly say,’ she said—‘“‘not without look- 
ing at my book.” 

When the book was forthcoming it was ascertained that 
a maid named Ann Minter had left their employ, through 
ill health, a few days after the plate had been found miss- 
ing. She was a Bristol girl and had given her aunt’s 
address when writing for a character. 

Lord Louis made a note of the address, thanked Mrs. 
Swan, and sallied forth to pay a late call upon Ann Min- 
ter’s aunt. He was somewhat embarrassed at finding the 
lady in bed and suffering from acute phthisis; so he lost 
no time in explaining the object of his visit. Removing 
the wrapping he held up the plate for her inspection, at 
the same time asking whether she had ever seen it before. 

Mrs. Minter confessed she had, adding that she had sold 
it to a dealer some four days previously for the sum of 
sixpence. Lord Louis received this news with just indig- 
nation. He inquired after the niece and was further 
distressed to hear of her premature demise. Having left 
a sovereign upon the invalid’s counterpane he bade her 
farewell. 

One thing was evident—Simon Caleb was not above 
practicing deception. He had willfully misrepresented the 
true origin of the plate and had imposed upon the previous 
owner with a shameful disregard for honesty. Even 
though circumstances should compel him to write Simon 
Caleb a check for five hundred pounds, Lord Louis deter- 
mined that half that sum should be made over to the old 
lady. 

Having arrived at this resolve he dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts and directed his footsteps toward the 
Conservative Club, where 
he played two hundred 
up at billiards with a 
casual acquaintance. In- 
cidentally this person was 
also a lover of Oriental 
porcelain. It was during 
the course of this game 
that another link was 
forged in the chain of evi- 
dence against Simon 
Caleb and his partner. 

Refusing to make use of 
the long rest, Lord Louis 
was sprawling over the 
table to accomplish a dif- 
ficult shot, the whole of 
his body, with the excep- 
tion of his feet, being dis- 
posed upon the green 
cloth. At the critical mo- 
ment, before the stroke 
was made, he experienced 
a sharp pain just above 
hisrightankle. Thecom- 
pany being male, Lord 
Louis permitted himself 
the luxury of a small li- 
cense in speech. 

“Anything the mat- 
ter?’’ demanded the 
friend. 

“Something pricked 
me,”’ said Lord Louis. 

He swung round to a 
sitting posture and bared 
his leg, to find that he was 
bleeding from a small but 
jagged cut. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Kansas man, prosperous, patri- 

otic, but perplexed —‘“‘ what’s all 
this talk about preparedness, any- 
how?” 

“Tell me,” said an Iowa man, also 
prosperous, also patriotic, and also 
perplexed, “‘what’s the answer to this 
clamor about a bigger navy and a 
bigger army, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

“‘T wish you would explain to me,” 
said a Wisconsin man, equally pros- 
perous, patriotic and perplexed, “why 
it is necessary to do all these things 
they say are so imperative now.” 

Then they talked, and here com- 
positely is what they said, and here, 
compositely also, is expressed the 
very general frame of mind in that 
great American territory we call the 
Middle West, for the man in Kansas 
and Iowa and Wisconsin holds about 
the same ideas as the man in Nebraska 
and Indiana and Ohio, and all up and 
down the Mississippi Valley, which 
is the great debatable political ground 
of this nation: 

“They’ve got a war in Europe. It 
has been going on since July a year 
ago. Some day we'll know why it 
happened at that particular time, but 
we’ve always known it was likely to 
happen at any time for twenty years 
back. Every intelligent man out 
here has had the knowledge that 
sooner or later there would be a 
European war. What else was all that military and naval 
preparation for? Well, if we knew it out here, why wasn’t 
it reasonable to suppose that they knew it in Washington? 

“The thing we can’t make out is why, if they knew it, as 
they should have known it, there wasn’t enough prevision 
in that crowd to consider what part this country would 
have to play when that war came. And another thing 
we can’t make out is what they have been doing down 
there all this time. 

‘“We have been sending men to Congress right along, 
and Lord knows they have been spending enough money; 
and they have fed us up with the idea that we had the 
second greatest navy in the world. Every time they 
launched a battleship we saw pieces and pictures in the 
papers that this was ‘the greatest fighting machine in the 
world.’ Every time they had target practice they told us 
our gunners couldn’t miss. They boasted about our sub- 
marines and our torpedoes, and our this and that, and 
yelled about the superiority of our jackies and our marines 
till we sat back here and considered that we had the best 
there was, bar England possibly, and felt we might give 
England a good, stiff tussle. Why, only this morning I 
read in the papers about the loss of the United States 
naval code book out in California. ‘Finest naval code in 
the world’ it said.” 


QE said a Kansas man—real 


Victims of Misplaced Confidence 


ss E NEVER grudged those men in Congress the 

money or made any particular inquiry into how they 
were spending it, but were serene and contented, thinking 
’ that while our army was good, so far as it went, we had a 
crackajack navy, and that it would be some job for any 
other nation to get an attacking force across the ocean 
and on our shores. 

“Then comes this European war; and all of a sudden 
they begin to howl at us that we must be prepared. Well, 
why ain’t we prepared? What’s Congress been doing? 
What is all this stuff about our navy being second that 
we have been reading in the papers? How about those 
finest fighting machines, those submarines we invented, 
those torpedoes we invented, and all that? How about 
that man—I forget his name—who went before a com- 
mittee in Congress the other day and said somebody has 
invented a net to catch torpedoes that makes our ships 
positively safe—finest torpedo net in the world! How 
about it? 

“They have fed us on this sort of stuff. Naturally out 
here we don’t know much about ships except what we 
read. We never see any battleships or destroyers, or any 
of that sort of fighting gear. But we’ve been sitting back 
comfortable and contented, thinking we were in pretty 
fair shape; and then one day—bing!—along comes the 
President and tells us that our navy, instead of being 
second among tne navies of the world, is only a measly 
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The President Was Applauded by the Hand:Picked Contingent, But He Was Cheered 
by the Free:for:All Crowds 


fourth. Well, why? 


Why isn’t it second? Who’s to 
blame? We’re puzzled to know. What have these men 
we've been sending down to Congress been doing? Whose 
fault isit? Not ours! We’ve never kicked on the expense, 
but have paid our taxes, and sent our men to Washington, 
and felt sure they were taking care of us. 

“They can’t blame us if we wonder whether we were 
fooled in the first instance or are being fooled now. It 
sort of shocked us when they began howling that instead 
of having a first-class navy we had only a lot of tubs, and 
not enough powder or men, and a collection of nonsinkable 
submarines, and no auxiliaries to speak of. We had been 
led to think we were in pretty fair shape, with everything— 
ships, men, gunnery, and so on—the ‘finest in the world,’ 
so far as they went; and that they went quite a way. 

“To put it the way we’d talk it in the street, we feel that 
we have been bunked by these professional politicians 
down at Washington. We were busy with our stores and 
our crops and our own domestic problems, and we left it to 
them to see that we were in good shape, both on sea and on 
land. Apparently they haven’t done it if all this talk is 
true; and the reckoning for that is in our hands. 

“Now don’t make any mistake about our people out 
here. All this talk about our being against anything that 
is American and for America is rot. You’ll find that the 
Middle West will come right to taw whenever coming to 
taw is necessary; but they have got to show us. If what 
is said is true, and probably it is, we’ve been pretty badly 
humbugged by Congress and the rest of them on this 
business. It sort of puzzles and surprises us that the men 
we sent down to take care of these things for us haven’t 
taken care of us, and have thrown a lot of dust in our eyes 
by their boasting and loud talk about our superiority. It 
hurts our pride. No man likes to be flimflammed and then 
told about it. 

“That’s about the way the Middle West feels. We are 
sort of skeptical about it. And why not? We felt that on 
the sea, at least—and we had been led to feel—we were 
pretty safe; and now they tell us we are a poor fourth and 
getting worse all the time. We don’t like it. We are ready 
to help make the situation better; but, having been fooled 
once and for a long time, we want to know this time that 
we shall get what they say we’ll get, and not wake up in 
ten or twenty years and find that they have fooled us 
again. Missouri has no monopoly on that show-me de- 
mand. That is the attitude of the entire Middle West.” 

Well, can you blame them? A navy, to the bulk of the 
people in the Middle West, has always been a defensive 
instrument to be read about and discussed, but rarely seen. 
The great mass of the people in that territory do not get 
to the seaboard. The majority of them never saw a battle- 
ship. They have depended on the slush in the newspapers 
about the world-beating efficiency of ships and men, and 
have been satisfied that all was well. Naturally when the 
tremendous pother over preparedness, both on land and sea, 
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began they looked at it as another 
political dodge; and this was shrewdly 
fostered by the professional pacifists, 
who spread the word through the 
entire country that the real sponsors 
for the preparedness movement were 
the plutocrats who would profit by 
the making and sale of armor plate 
and guns and munitions, and all sorts 
of things. 

They had been attending to their 
business, and they expected that the 
men to whom they had delegated the 
nation’s business had been attending 
to that. Suddenly it is howled at 
them from every quarter that the 
whole affair is a fraud; that this great 
country of theirs, which they pa- 
triotically and proudly, even if mis- 
takenly, think can whip all creation, 
cannot whip even a little sector of 
creation, and they resent the attitude 
in which they find the republic and 
suspect the motives of those who 
have thus shattered their pride and 
their security. 

No one of lesser degree than the 
President could have brought the 
real situation home to them. They 
wouldn’t have believed any other per- 
son, and hadn’t; but they believed 
the President. They listened, almost 
resentfully at first, to his statement 
of actual national conditions; for 
even the President, in the beginning, 
was at difficulties in making them 
understand. They were puzzled. As 
soon as they did understand, as soon as it was clear to them 
that the President was in earnest, they rallied to him with 
cheers. They are Americans, those people of the Middle 
West, and they are very largely for America. They have 
as yet no very clear understanding of what definite things 
are necessary, for the President in his statements was gen- 
eral rather than specific; but they have come to the idea 
that we must do something, and intend to see to it that — 
Congress does not fool them again. F 


A Fearsome Political Bogy 


OLITICAL pilgrims, whether presidents or lesser pro- 

tagonists, may be divided broadly into two classes— 
Pulse Feelers and Pulse Quickeners; the pulse to be sensed 
or speeded being national or local, as the case may be. All 
political oratory, spellbinding, stumping and ballyhoo is 
for one of these two purposes—sometimes for both— 
though an expert feeler may not be a successful quickener, 
and an exciting quickener ordinarily must have his feeling 


_done for him. 


On either assignment the pilgrim must go out among 
the people where the pulses are. An attempt to remain 
in Washington, for example, and feel a national pulse is 
about as futile as endeavoring to detect a flutter in an 
individual wrist while the feeler is wearing a boxing glove. 
So it is with quickening. Both of these operations, which 
are highly necessary at times, must be done on the spot, 
and not from the White House or. from the Capitol or 
from any other political place whatever. 

Moreover, one of the most fearsome of our nation: 
political bogies is the Middle West. The self-conscious 
statesmen from that section of the country are in a con- 
stant state of apprehension over the predicted demonstra- 
tions in that territory. The South, for example, is regular 
and dependable in its political activities, and the Eastern 
and Western coasts reasonably so, albeit the Pacific side of 
us has its spells of eccentricity; but the Middle West— 
who can guess that? es 

To be sure, everybody tries to guess it, and most guesses 
are wrong. The people of the Middle West are quite likely 
to do their own thinking and to vote as it pleases them. 
They are a self-centered lot and independent in a measure 
in their demonstrations. Hence, until the Middle West 
makes up its mind, the minds of its representatives In 
Washington are blanks; and hence, further, that is why 
there has been, thus far, so much backing and filling in 
Congress among these very statesmen from this very 
section. Beta! 

The ordinary representative knows, ordinarily, what the 
temper of his people is on any conventional subject. He 
knows where they stand on tariff, finance, measurably on 
economics, and on party policies; or if he doesn’t know 
exactly he knows well enough to maintain a masterly 
middle-of-the-road position until he gets his definite 


nowledge. The trouble with the Congress of the 
‘nited States at the time the President went out on 
s Middle-Western trip was that its members were 
yt sure of what the folks back home had in mind. It 
4s a new proposition to both the people and the 
‘atesmen; and until the people made up their minds 
_ course the statesmen had no minds to make up. 
here was no precedent to follow; nothing but a 
‘ore or less excited discussion, with no apparent 
nclusions reached. That is why the statesmen at 
“ashington were running round in circles and wav- 
g their fists in the air, hopping here and hopping 
ere, or discreetly remaining noncommittal. They 
dn’t know what the folks back home thought. They 
1d no rule to go by, no precedent or accurate knowl- 
lige. They were in sad case. 

‘Whereupon some wise persons went to the Presi- 
mt of the United States and told him that, as he 
as by virtue of his office not only the leader of his 
arty but the leader of his country, it was his part to 

» among the people and talk with them, and tell 
em what he, as their chosen leader, held to be the 
otter policy for the country in the present con- 
agency. It was pointed out to him that there was 
vast deal of misunderstanding and misinformation, 
ad malevolence and mistaken zeal, and scrambled think- 
g, and piffle and punk and guff in circulation among 
xe people, and that he was the natural clarifier for the 
tuation. 

So he went; and I happened along at about the same 
me and was in most of the places he visited, either coin- 
dentally or subsequently, and saw and heard what hap- 
ned, or inquired about the happenings afterward. And 
learned many interesting things, some of which can be 
‘t down here, and looked at his receptions from viewpoints 
’ my own and not as a member of his party. And this is 
ie way it all tots up:— 


The Pall of the Hand-Picked Audience 


HE situation hasn’t changed any since I came across the 
. continent last October, asking about the sentiment for 
> against preparedness. The great bulk of the American 
sople, though puzzled over the reasons for our lack of 
-eparedness, are for adequate preparedness now. There 
ay be a difference as to details, but on the main fact the 
rge majority of the people agree. In its present manifes- 
ition, caused by the unparalleled world conditions, the 
uestion is a new question to the people. It isn’t like’the 
wiff, for example, or prohibition, or suffrage, or any other 
rge national topic; for it has not been talked over and 
-gued and discussed, and there hasn’t been time yet for 
-ystallization on it. 

‘Indeed, the President himself wasn’t so crystal as he 
light have been about it for quite a time; but now the 
‘resident, who is the nation’s leader, has formed a plan, 
vad as the people are getting to understand the need of 
‘reparedness and the why of it, they are for it, as they 
‘ould be for any policy that is vitally American. It 
iakes no difference what the pacifists say or do. The bulk 
i the people are for real preparedness, and they are quite 
kely to get it or know the reason why. 

H The discussion stage is about over. The air—especially 
ie air in the Middle West—has been somewhat cleared. 
‘y the time Congress gets its bearings—which will be 
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presently, for the folks will begin to give evidence of their 
wants—it will be discovered that the opponents to prepara- 
tion are not getting anywhere. Congress already has 
begun to hear from the people back home. 

That the people—not the minority represented by the 
pacifists and their colleagues—are for preparedness was 
shown plainly enough by the experiences of the President 
on that trip. He made eight principal speeches—in the 
cities of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Des 
Moines, Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis—and one 
speech in New York on the night before he started West; 
or nine principal speeches in all. These meetings—or 
audiences, rather—fall into two classes: the hand-picked 
and the free-for-all. In New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago the audiences of the President were card-of- 
admission audiences, which, as the papers in each city said, 
were highly intelligent, but which were not popular 
audiences, except in a restricted sense. In Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, Topeka, and particularly in Kansas City and 
St. Louis, where there are great auditoriums, the audiences 
were popular—they were made up of the people and only 
the boxes were hand-picked. Thus it is very easy to define 
results. 

These cities are of two characters: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis have large popu- 
lations of foreign-born citizens; Kansas City, Des Moines 
and Topeka are largely American. This made no difference 
in the welcome for the President, and rather accentuated 
it in Milwaukee; but it made some difference to the Presi- 
dent, as shall be shown. The really interesting feature of 
the trip was the contrast between the hand-picked audiences 
and the free-for-all audiences. 

There was a decorous amount of applause in Pittsburgh, 
which really isn’t Western at all, of course, and is where 
the war has brought an immense prosperity. The hall in 
Cleveland is small and admission was by card. One had 
to have a pull to get a ticket to the Cleveland meeting. 
In Chicago the big Auditorium was filled, but it was more 
of a social gathering than an experience meeting. The 
Chicagoans appeared, to a large extent, in their evening 
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clothes, and felt it incumbent on them to act in a 
dignified manner up to their habiliments. The Presi- 
dent felt this. It was like making a speech to a first- 
night grand-opera audience, a most formal affair all 
round. ‘ 

Now it is highly commendable to go to a presidential 
speech attired in a suit of evening clothes, but it 
doesn’t make for enthusiasm; and though the people 
of Cleveland and Chicago were most hospitable and 
polite, and represented the intelligence, and so on, of 
their communities, they didn’t represent much of the 
voting power. The President soon discovered that 
the places where the doors were opened at a certain 
time and first come was first served were the places 
where he roused most enthusiasm and where his 
speeches were best received. And his tour was a sort 
of step-up affair. He was notably cautious in New 
York, where he had thirteen hundred business and 
professional men, also hand-picked, to hear him. He 
threw away the speech he originally planned to make 
and made another. 

He was restrained in Pittsburgh and not so fervid 
in Cleveland. The hand-picked didn’t rouse him. 
He said his piece to the vast array of white shirt 
bosoms in Chicago, but when he got to Des Moines 
he cut loose a little; and in Topeka and Kansas City, 
where he had fifteen thousand people to hear him, and in 
St. Louis, where he had another fifteen thousand, he caught 
the spirit of the people and they caught his spirit. 


Hearty Response From Western Crowds 


ND thus it comes down to this: The people, not only 
at the big meetings but at the train stops, where the 
general public could come, heard his most vital pronounce- 
ments and took them most vitally. Those meetings 
showed very plainly, even discounting the curiosity to see 
and hear a President, which always is so strong among 
Americans—and especially this President, who has been 
so close to Washington for the past three years—the big 
popular meetings showed very plainly, discounting all 
these features of curiosity and the oh-I-want-to-see-Mrs.- 
Wilson angle, that the bulk of the voters of this country 
are for preparedness and will register emphatically at the 
exact moment a concrete program is presented to them. 
If you took the trouble to read the speeches of the 
President you found that he increased in fervor as he went 
along. As he emerged from under the pall of hand-picked 
audiences he grew more and more forceful and less re- 
strained. He was a dignified and almost academic person 
in New York, philosophically stating his case. In Topeka 
and Kansas City, and in the other cities where he had free- 
for-all audiences, he was the leader, urging his country- 
men to follow him in an enterprise he holds to be patriotic 
in the highest degree. He got his response from those big, 
popular audiences. Of course he was applauded by the 
hand-picked contingent, but he was cheered by the free- 
for-all crowds. That is the significance of the whole affair. 
He didn’t tell them as much as he might have told them. 
He wasn’t very definite about what is needed—and that, 
too, among a literal people, who think in facts and figures— 
but, as the saying goes, he got away with it, particularly 
with the average citizen. There were plenty of carpers, 
plenty of critics, plenty of sneerers, plenty of discounters, 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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AVAJO, Pima and Hopi enjoy seven cardinal 
| N points—north, east, west, south, up, down and right 
here. In these and any intermediate directions from 
the Vorhis Ranch the diligent posse comitatus made swift 
and zealous search through the slow hours of afternoon. It 
commandeered the V H saddle horses in the corral; it 
searched for sign in the soft earth of the wandering draws 
between the dozen low hills scattered round Big Thumb 
Butte and Little Thumb Butte; it rode circles round the 
ranch; the sign of Christopher Foy’s shod horse was found 
and followed hotfoot by a detachment. Eight had arrived 
in the first bunch, with the sheriff; others from every angle 
joined by twos and threes from hour to hour till the num- 
ber rose to above a score. A hasty election provided a 
protesting cook and a horse wrangler; a V H beef was 
slaughtered. 

The posse was rather equally divided between two 
classes—simpletons and fools. The first unquestionably 
believed Foy to be a base and cowardly murderer, out of 
law, whom it were most righteous to harry; else, as the 
storied juryman put it, “‘How came he there?”’ The other 
party were of those who hold that evildoing may perma- 
nently prosper and endure. 

In the big living room of the adobe ranch house much 
time had been wasted in cross-questions and foolish 
answers. Stella Vorhishad been banished to herownroom, 
and Sheriff Matt Lisner had privately told off a man to 
make sure she did not escape. 

Lisner and Ben Creagan, crossest of the four examiners, 
had been prepared to meet by crushing denial an eager and 
indignant statement from Pringle, adducing the Gadsden 
House affair and his subsequent companying with Foy as 
proof positive of Foy’s innocence. That no such accusa- 
tion came from Pringle set these able but mystified deniers 
entirely at a loss, left the denial high and dry. Creagan 
mopped his brow furtively. 

“Vorhis,” said Sheriff Matt, red and angry from an 
hour’s endeavor, “I think you're telling a pack of lies— 
every word of it. You know mighty well where Foy is.” 

The Major’s gray goatee quivered. 

“By Jupiter, sir, I’ll tell you lies if I want to,’’ he re- 
torted defiantly. 

“But, Sheriff, he may be telling us the truth,” urged 
Paul Breslin. ‘“‘Foy may very well have ridden here alone 
before Vorhis got here. I’ve known the Major a long time. 
He isn’t the man to protect a red-handed murderer.” 

“Aw, bah! How do you know I won’t? How do you 
know he’s a murderer? You make me sick!”’ declared the 
Major hotly. Breslin was an honest, well-meaning farmer; 
the Major was furious to find such a man allied with Foy’s 
foes—certain sign that other desert blockheads would do 
likewise. ‘‘Matt Lisner tells you Kit Foy is a murderer 
and you believe him implicitly: Matt Lisner tells you I’m 
a liar—but you stumble at that. Why? Because you think 
about me—that’s why! Why don’t you try that plan 
about Foy—thinking?” 

“But Foy’srun away,” stammered Breslin, disconcerted. 

““Run away, hell! He’s not here, you mean. According 
to your precious story Foy was leaving before Marr was 
killed—or before you say Marr was killed. Why don’t you 
look for him with the Bar Cross round-up? There’s where 
he started for, you say.” 

“T wired up and had a trusty man go out there quietly 
at once. He’s staying there still—quietly,” said the sheriff. 
“Foy isn’t there—and the Bar Cross hasn’t heard of the 
killing yet. It won’t do, Major. Foy’s run away.” 

John Wesley Pringle, limp, slack and rumpled in his 
chair, yawned, stretching his arms wide. 

“This man Foy,” he ventured amiably, “‘if he really run 
away he done a wise little stunt for himself, I think. 
Because every little ever and anon thin scraps of talk float 
in from your cookfire in the yard—and there’s a heap of it 
about ropes and lynching, for instance. If he hasn’t run 
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away yet he’d better—and I'll tell him so if I see him. 
Stubby, red-faced, spindlin’, thickset, jolly little man, ain’t 
he? Heavy-complected, broad-shouldered, dark blond, 
very tall and slender, weighs about a hundred and ninety, 
with a paleskin anda hollow-cheeked, plump, serious face?” 

At this ill-timed and unthinkable levity Breslin stared in 
bewilderment; Lisner glared, gripping his fist convulsively; 
and Mr. Ben Creagan, an uneasy third inquisitor, breathed 


‘hard through his nose. Anastacio Barela, the fourth and 


last inquisitor, maintained unmoved the disinterested 
attitude he had held since the interrogation began. Feet 
crossed, he lounged in his chair, graceful, silent, smoking, 
listening, idly observant of wall and 
ceiling. 

No answer being forthcoming to 
his query, Pringle launched another: 

‘Speaking of faces, Creagan, old 
sport, what’s happened to you and 
your nose? You look like someone 
had spread you on the minutes.” He 
eyed Creagan with solicitous interest. 

Mr. Creagan’s battered face be- 
trayed emotion. Pringle’s shameless 
mendacity shocked him. But it was 
Creagan’s sorry plight that he must 
affect never to have seen this insolent 
Pringle before. The sheriff’s face 
mottled with wrath. Pringlereflected 
swiftly: The sheriff’s rage hinted 
strongly that he was in Creagan’s 
confidence and hence was no stranger 
to last night’s mishap at the hotel; 
their silence proclaimed their treach- 
erous intent. 

On the other hand, these two, if 
not the others, knew very well that 
Pringle had left town with Foy and 
had probably stayed with him; that 
the Major must know all that Foy and 
Pringle knew. Evidently, Pringle 
decided, these two, at least, could ex- 
pect no direct information from their 
persistent questionings; what they 
hoped for was unconscious betrayal 
As for 
young Breslin, Pringle had long since 
sized him up for what the Major 
knew him to be—a good-hearted, 
right-meaning simpleton. In the in- 
different-seeming Anastacio, Pringle 
recognized an unknown quantity. 

That, for a certainty, Christopher 
Foy had not killed Marr was a posi- 
tive bit of knowledge which Pringle 
shared only with the murderer him- 
self and with that murderer’s accom- 
plices, if any. So much was plain; 
and Pringle felt a curiosity, perhaps 
pardonable, as to who the murderer 
really was. 

Duty and inclination thus happily 
wedded, Pringle set himself to goad 
ferret-eyed Creagan and the heavy- 
jawed sheriff into unwise speech. 
And inattentive Anastacio had a 
shrewd surmise at Pringle’s design. 
He knew nothing of the fight at the 
Gadsden House, but he sensed an 
unexplained tension—and he knew 
his chief. 

“And this man too—what about 
him?” said Breslin, regarding Pringle 
with a puzzled face. ‘Granted that 


He Heard 
Them Creeping 
Toward Him 
From Both Sides 


the Major might have a motive for shielding Foy—he may 
even believe Foy to be innocent—why should this stranger 
put himself in danger for Foy?” 

“Here, now—none of that!” said Pringle with some 
asperity. ‘‘I may be a stranger to you, but I’m an old 
friend of the Major’s. I’m his guest, eating his grub and 
drinking his bacey; if he sees fit to tell any lies I back him 
up, of course. Haven’t you got any principle at all? What 
do you think I am?” . 

“T know what you are,” said the sheriff. ‘You're a 
damned liar!” 

“An amateur only,” said Pringle modestly. “I never 
take money for it.”” He put by a wisp of his frosted hair, 
the better to scrutinize, with insulting slowness, the sheriff’s 
savage face. “‘ Your ears are very large!” he murmured at 
last. ‘“‘And red!” 

The sheriff leaped up. 

“You insolent cur-dog!’”’ he roared. 

“To stand and be still to the Birken’ead drill is a damn 
tough bullet to chew,’”’ quoted Pringle evenly. ‘But he 
did it—old Pringle—John Wesley Pringle—liar, and cur- 
dog too! We’ll discuss the cur-dog later. Now, about the 
liar. You’re mighty certain, seems to me. Why? How do 
you'know I’m lying? For I am lying—I’ll not deceive you. 
I’m lying; you know I’m lying; I know that you know I’m 
lying: and you apprehend clearly that I 
am aware that you are cognizant of the fact 
that I am fully assured that you knowlam 
lying. Just like that! What a very peculiar 
set of happenstances! I am a nervous 
woman and this makes my head go round!” 

“The worst day’s work you ever did for 
yourself,’ said the angry sheriff, ‘‘was when 
you butted into this business.” 

“Yes, yes; go on. Was this to-day or 
yesterday—at the hotel?” 

“Liar!’’ roared Lisner. “‘ You never were 
at the Gadsden House.” 

‘“Who said I was?” 

The words cracked like a whiplash. Si- 
multaneously Pringle’s tilted chair came 
down to its four legs and Pringle 
sat poised, his weight on the 
balls of his feet, ready for a 
spring. The sheriff paused mid- 
way of a step; his mottled face 
grew ashen. A gurgle very like 
a smothered chuckle came from 
Anastacio. Creagan flung him- 
self into the breach: 

“Aw, Matt, let’s have the 
girlinhere. Wecan’t get nothing 
from these stiff-necked idiots.” 

“Might as well,” agreed Lisner 
in a tone that tried to be con- 
temptuous but trembled. “We're 
wasting time here.” 

“Lisner,” said the Major in his 
gentlest tone, ‘be well advised in 
this matter and leave my daugh- 
ter be!” 

“ And if I don’t?” sneered Lis- 
ner. He had no real desire to 
question Stella, but weleomed 
the change of venue as a diver- 
sion from his late indiscretion. 
“Tf, in the performance of my 
duty, I put a few civil questions 
to Miss Vorhis—in the presence 
of her father, mind you—then 
what?” 

“But you won’t!” said the 
Major softly. 
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“Do you know, Sheriff, I think the Major has the right 
dea?” said Pringle. “‘We won’t bother the young lady.” 

“Who's going to stop me?” 

Anastacio, in his turn, brought his chair to the floor, at 
“he same time unclasping his hands from behind his head. 

: “TI do that little thing, Sheriff,’’ he announced mildly. 
“Miss Vorhis has already told us that she has not seen Foy 
since yesterday noon. That is quite sufficient.” 

Silence. 

“This makes me fidgety. Somebody say something, 
quick—anything!” begged Pringle. “All right, then; I 
will. Let’s go back—we’ve dropped a stitch. That goes 
about me being a liar and a damned one, Sheriff; but I’m 
hurt to have you think I’m a cur-dog. You're the sheriff, 
doin’ your duty, as you so aptly observed. And you’ve 
done took my gun away. But if bein’ a cur-dog should 
happen to vex me—honest, Sheriff, I’m that sensitive that 
[’ll tell you now—not hissing or gritting or gnashing my 
teeth—just telling you—the first time I meet you in a 
strictly private and 
unofficial way I’m 
goin’ to remold you 
closer to my heart’s - Jah at 
desire!” > a a. oe 

_“You brazen hussy ! me ; Ree aye 
You know you lied!” 
— “You're still harp- 
in’ on that, Sheriff? 
That doesn’t make it 
any easier to be a cur- 
dog. How did you 
knowl lied? Yousay 
so mighty positive— 
but what are your rea- 
sons? Why don’t you 
tell your associates? 
Thereis an honest man 
in this room. I am 
not sure there are not 
two ——” 

Anastacio’s eyes 
again removed them- 
selves from the ceiling. 

. “Tf you mean me— 
and somehow I am 
quite clear as to 
that ——” 

“T mean Mr. Bres- 
lin.” 

‘Oh, him—of 
course!” said Anas- 
tacio in a shocked 
voice, ‘Breslin, by all 
‘means, for the one you 
were sure of. But the 
‘second man, the one 
you had hopes of— 
who should that be 
butme? Ithank you. 
I am touched. I am 
myself indifferent 
honest—as Shakspere 
puts it.” 

The sheriff licked 
his dry lips. 

“Tf you think ’'m 
going to stay here to 
be insulted ——” 

“Youare!”’ taunted 
John Wesley Pringle. 
“You'll stay right here. What? Leave me here to tell 
what I have to say to an honest man and a half? Impos- 
sible! You'll not let me out of your sight.” 

“My amateur Ananias,’’ interrupted Anastacio dis- 
passionately, ‘you are, unintentionally, perhaps, doing me 
half of a grave injustice. In this particular instance—for 
this day and date only—I am as pure as a new-mown hay. 
To prevent all misapprehension, let me say now that I 
never thought Foy killed Dick Marr.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, why?’’ demanded Breslin. 

“My honest but thick-skulled friend, let me put in my 
oar,” implored the Major. ‘‘Let me show you that Matt 
Lisner never thought Foy was guilty. Foy said last night, 
before the killing, that he was coming up here, didn’t he?”’ 

“Hey, Major—hold up!” cried Pringle. But Vorhis was 
not to be stopped. 

“Don’t you see, you doddering imbecile? If Foy had 
really killed Dick Marr he might have gone to any other 
Place in the world—but he wouldn’t have come here.” 

; “Aha! SoFoy did come here, hey?” croaked the sheriff, 
triumphant in his turn. “‘Thanks, Major, for the informa- 
tion, though I was sure before, humanly speaking, that 
he came this way.” 

“Which is another way of saying that you don’t think 
Foy did the killing—that you don’t even suspect him of 
It, said Anastacio, as the Major subsided, crestfallen. 

Matt Lisner, I know that you hate Foy. I know that you 
welcome this chance to get rid of him. Make no mistake, 


Breslin. I was not wanted here. I wasn’t asked and none 
of my people were brought along. I tagged along, though— 
to wait. It’s one of the best little things I do—waiting. And 
I came to protect Foy, not to capture him. I came to keep 
right at his side, in case he surrendered without a fight— 
for fear he might be killed . . . escaping . . . on the 
way back. It’s a way that we have in Las Uvas!”’ 

Lisner threw a look of hate at his deputy. 

“You don’t mean to tell me there’s any danger of any- 
thing like that?” said Breslin, staggered and aghast. 

“Every danger. That’s an old gag—the lex fuge.” 

“You lie!”” bawled Creagan. His sixshooter covered 
Anastacio. 

“That'll keep. Put up your gun, Bennie,’ said Anas- 
tacio with great composure. ‘“Supper’s most ready. 
Besides, the Barelas won’t like it if you shoot me this way. 
There’s a lot of the Barelas, Ben. I’ll tell you what I'll do 
though—I’ll slip the idea to my crowd, and any time you 
want to kill me on an even break no Barela or Ascarate will 
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take it up. Put it right in your little holster—put it up, I 
say! That’s right. You see, Breslin? Don’t let Foy out of 
your sight if he should be taken.” 

“But he’ll never let himself be taken alive,’’ said Vorhis. 
‘Even if anyone wants to take him—alive. Pass the word 
to your friends, Breslin, unless you want them to take part 
in a deliberate, foreplanned murder.” 

“Damn you, what do you mean?” shouted the sheriff. 

“T mean just what I say!” 

“Why, girls!” said Pringle. ‘“You shock me! This is 
most unladylike. This is scandalous talk. Be nice! 
Please—pretty please! See, here comes some more pussy- 
foot posse—three, six, eleven hungry men. Have they got 
Foy? No; they have not got Foy. Is he up? He is up. 
Look who’s here too! Good old Applegate and Brother 
Espalin. I wonder now if they’re goin’ to give me the cut 
direct, like Creagan did? You notice, Breslin.” 

The horsemen rode into the corral. 

“No; don’t go, Sheriff,” said Anastacio. “I’m anxious 
to see if those two will recognize Ananias the Amateur. 
They'll be here directly. Don’t you go, either, Creagan. 
Else I’ll shoot you both in the back accidentally, cleaning 
my gun.” 

From without was the sound of spurred feet in haste; 
three men appeared at the open door. 

“Why, if it ain’t George! Good old George!” cried 
Pringle, rising with outstretched arms. “And my dear 
friend Espalin! What a charming reunion!” 


Applegate’s eyes threw a startled question at his chief 
and at Creagan; Espalin slipped swiftly back through the 
door. 

“‘T don’t know you, sir,” said Applegate. 

““George! You’re never going to disown me! Joe’s gone 
too. Nobody loves me!’’ 

The third man, a grizzled and bristly old warrior with a 
limp, broke in with a roar. 

‘“What in hell’s going on here?” he stormed. 

“You are, for one thing, if you don’t moderate your 
voice,” said Anastacio. “‘ Nueces, you bellow like the bulls 
of Bashan. Mr. Applegate, meet Mr. Pringle.” 

““What does he mean, then, by such monkeyshines?”’ 
demanded the other—old Nueces River, chief of police, 
ex-ranger, and for this occasion deputy sheriff. “I got no 
time for foolishness. And you can’t run no whizzer on me, 
Barela. Don’t you try it!” 

“Oh, they’re just joking, Nueces,” said the Major. 
“Tell us how about it. Here, I’ll light the lamp; it’s get- 
ting dark. Find any 
sign of Foy?” 

Nueces leveled a 
belligerent finger at 
the Major. 

“You’ve been jok- 
ing too! I’ve heard 
about you. Lisner, 
I’m ashamed of you! 
Let Vorhis pull the 
wool over your eyes, 
while you sit here and 
jaw all afternoon, 
doing nothing!”’ 

““Why, what did 
you find out?” 

**A-plenty. Them 
stiffs you sent out 
found Foy’s horse—to 
begin with.” 

“Sure it was Foy’s 
horse?’”’ queried Lis- 
ner eagerly. 

“Sure! I know the 
horse—that big calico 
horse of his.” 

“Why didn’t you 
follow him up?” 

“Follow hell! Oh, 
some of the silly fools 
are milling round out 
there—going over to 
the San Andres to- 
night to take a big 
hunt mafiana. Not 
me. That horse was a 
blind. They pottered 
round tryin’ to find 
some trace of Foy— 
blind fools !—till I met 
up with’em. I’ddone 
gathered in that miz- 
zable red-headed Joe 
Cowan on a give-out 
horse, claimin’ he’d 
been chasin’ broom- 
tails. He’d planted 
Foy’s horse, I reckon. 
But it can’t be proved, 
sol let him go. He'll 
have to walk in.” 

“But Foy—where do you figure Foy’s gone?” 

““Maybe he simply was not,” suggested Pringle, “‘like 
Enoch when he was translated into all European languages, 
including the Scandinavian.” 

“Pringle, if you say another word I’ll have you gagged!” 
said the exasperated sheriff. ‘‘Don’t you reckon, Nueces, 
that Cowan brought Foy a barefooted horse? He can’t 
have gone on afoot or you’d have seen his tracks.” 

“‘Sheriff, you certainly are an easy mark!” returned 
Nueces in great disgust. ‘‘ Foy didn’t go on afoot or horse- 
back, because he was never there. I’ve told you twice: 
Cowan left that calico horse on purpose for us to find. 
Vorhis is Foy’s friend. Can’t you see, if Foy had tried to 
get away by hard riding he would have had a fresh horse, 
not the one he rode from Las Uvas, and you wouldn’t have 
found a penful of fresh horses to chase him with? Notina 
thousand years! That was to make it nice and easy for 
you to ride on—a six-year-old kid could see through it! 
It’s a wonder you didn’t all fall for it and chase away. No, 
sir! Foy either stopped down on the river and sent his 
horse on to fool us—or, more likely, he’s up in the buttes. 
Did you look there?” 

“T sent the boys round to cut sign. I didn’t feel justified 
in hunting out the rough places till we had more men. Too 
much cover for him.”’ 

“And none for you, I s’pose? Shucks, but you’re a fine 
sheriff! Look now: After we started back here we sighted 
a dust comin’ ’way up north. We went over, and ’twas 
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Hargis, the Major’s buckaroo, throwin’ in a bunch from 
the round-up. He didn’t know nothin’ and was not right 
sure of that—till I mentioned your reward. Soon as ever 
I named twenty-five hundred he loosened up right smart.” 

“Well? Did he know where Foy was?” 

““No; but he knew of the place where I judge Foy is, 
this very yet. Gosh!’ said Nueces River in deep disgust, 
“it beats hell what men will do for a little dirty money! 
Seems there’s a cave near the top of the least of them two 
buttes—the roughest one—a cave with two mouths, one 
right on the big top. Nobody much knows where it is, only 
the V H outfit.” 

Pringle had edged across the room. He now plucked at 
Bell Applegate’s sleeve. 

“Say, is that right about that reward—twenty-five 
hundred?’’ he whispered. His eyes glistened. 

“Forty-five,” said Bell behind his hand. ‘‘The Masons, 
they put up a thousand, and Dick’s old uncle—that would 
have let Dick starve or work—he tacked on a thousand 
more. Dead or alive!’’ He looked down at Pringle’s face, 
at Pringle’s working fingers, opening and shutting ava- 
riciously; he sneered. ‘‘Don’t you wish you may get it? 
S-sh! Hear what the old man’s saying.” 

During the whispered colloquy the old ranger had 
kept on: 

“‘There’s where he is, a twenty-to-one shot! He’ll lay 
quiet, likely, thinkin’ we’ll miss him. Brush growin’ over 
both the cave mouths, Hargis says, so you might pass 
right by if you didn’t know where to look. These short 
nights he couldn’t never get clear on foot. Thirty mile to 
the next water—we’d find his tracks and catch him. But 
he might make a break to get away at that. Never can tell 
about a he-man like Foy. We can’t take no chances. We'll 
pick a bite of supper and then we surround that hill, quiet 
as mice, and close up on him. He can’t see us to shoot if 
we’re fool enough to make any noise. Come daylight we’ll 
have him cornered, every man behind a bowlder. If he 
shows up he’s our meat; if he don’t we’ll starve him out.”’ 

““And suppose he isn’t there?” said 
Creagan. ‘‘What would we look like, 
watching an empty cave two or three 
days?” 

“What do we look like now? Give 
you three guesses,’’ retorted Nueces. 
“And how’d we look rushin’ that empty 
cave if it didn’t happen to be empty? 
Excuse me! I’d druther get 
three grand heehaws and a 
tiger for bein’ ridiculous than 
to have folks tiptoe by a- 
whisperin’: ‘How natural he 
looks!’ Ibeena pretty tough 
old bird in my day—but goin’ 
up a tunnel after Kitty Foy 
ain’t my idea of foresight.”’ 

“Some man—some good 
man too—will have to stay 
here and stand guard on the 
Major and this fresh guy, 
Pringle,’’ said the sheriff 
thoughtfully. “‘He’ll get his 
slice of the money, of course.” 

“You'll find a many glad to 
take that end of the job; for,” 
said Nueces River, ‘‘it is in 
my wise old noddle some of 
us are going to be festerin’ in 
Abraham’s bosom before we earn that reward money. 
Leave Applegate—he’s in bad shape for climbing 
anyway; bruise on his belly big as a washpan.”’ 

‘Bronce’ bucked me over on the saddle horn,”’ ex- 
plained Applegate. ‘‘Sure, I’llstay. And the Pringle 
person will be right here when you get back too.” 

“Let the Major take some supper in to Miss 
Vorhis,” suggested Breslin. ‘‘I’ll keep an eye on him. 
He can eat with her and cheer her up a little. This 
is hard lines for a girl.” 

Lisner shrugged his shoulders. 

“We have to keep her here till Foy’s caught. She 
might bring a sight of trouble down on us.” 

“Say, what’s the matter with me going out and 
eating a few?” asked Pringle. 

“You stay here! You talk too much with your 
mouth,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘I’ll send in a snack for 
you and Bell. Come on, boys.”’ 

They filed out to the cook’s fire in the walled courtyard. 

“George, dear,’’ said Pringle when the two were left 
alone, ‘‘is that right about the reward? ’Cause I sure want 
to get in on it.” 

“Damn likely. You knew where Foy was. You know 
where he is now. Why didn’t you tell us if you wanted in 
on the reward?” 

““Why, George, I didn’t know there was any. Besides, 
him and me split up as soon as we got clear of town.” 

“You’re a damn liar!” , 

“That’s what the sheriff said. Somebody must ’a’ give 
me away,” complained John Wesley. He rolled a cigarette 
and walked to the table. “All the same, you’re making a 
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mistake. You hadn’t ought to roil me. Just for that, soon 
as they’re all off on their man hunt, I’m goin’ to study up 
some scheme to get away.” 

“T got a picture of you gettin’ away!” 

“George,’’ said John Wesley, “you see that front door? 
Well, that’s what we call in theatrical circles a practical 
door. Along toward morning I’m going out through that 
practical door. You'll see!” 

He raised the lamp, held the cigarette over the chimney 
top and puffed till he got a light; so doing he smoked the 
chimney. To inspect the damage he raised the lamp higher. 
Swifter than thought he hurled it at his warder’s head. The 
blazing lamp struck Applegate between the eyes. Pringle’s 
fist flashed up and smote him grievously under the jaw; 
he fell crashing; the half-drawn gun clattered from his 
slackened fingers. Pringle caught it up and plunged into 
the dark through the practical door. 

He ran down the adobe wall of the water pen; a bullet 
whizzed by; he turned the corner; he whisked over the 
wall, back into the water pen. Shouts, curses, the sound of 
rushing feet without the wall; Pringle crouched in the 
deep shadow of the wall, groped his way to the long row of 
watering troughs and wormed his way under the upper 
trough, where the creaking windmill and the splashing of 
water from the supply pipe would drown out the sound of 
his labored breath. 

Horsemen boiled from the yard gate with uproar and 
hullabaloo; Pringle heard their shouts; he saw the glare 
of soap weeds, fired to help their search. 

The lights died away; the shouts grew fainter. After 
a little the searchers straggled back, vociferous. Pringle 
caught scraps of talk as they watered their horses. 

“Clean getaway!” 

“One bad actor, that hombre!” 

“Regular Go-Getter!” 

“Batting average about thirteen hundred, I should figger.”’ 

“‘Life-size he-man! Where do you 
suppose ie 

‘Saw a lad make just such 
another break once in Van Zandt 
County a 

“Say! Who’re you crowdin’?” 

Hay tellers! 
Bill’s giving some 
new history of the 
state of Van Zandt!”’ 

‘“Applegate’s 
pretty bad hurt.” 

ss inagopher 
hole and near broke 
my fool neck.” 

“Where'd this old 
geezer come from 
anyway? Never 
heard of him be- 
fore.” 

“°Tain’tfair, just 
when we was all 
crowdin’ up for sup- 
per! He might 
have waited.” 

‘“*This will be 
merry hell and re- 
peat if he hooks up 
with Foy,” said Creagan’s voice, 
adding a vivid description of 
Pringle. Old Nueces answered, 
raising his voice: 

“He’s afoot. We got to beat 
him to it. Let’s ride!” 

“That’s right,”’ said the sher- 
iff. ‘But we’ll grab something 
to eat first. Saddle up, Hargis, 
and lead us to your little old 
cave. Robbins, while we snatch 
a bite you bunch what canteens 
we've got and fill ’em up. Then 
you watch the old man and that 
girl, and let Breslin come with us. 
You can eat after we’ve gone.” 

“Don’t let the girl heave a 
pillow at you, Robbins!”’ warned 
a voice. 

“Better not stop to eat,” 
urged Nueces. 

“We can lope up and get to the foot of Little Thumb 
Butte before Pringle gets halfway—if he’s going there at all. 
Most likely he’s had a hand in the Marr killing and is 
just running away to save his own precious neck,” said 
the sheriff. ‘‘We’ll scatter out around the hill when we get 
to the roughs, and go up afoot till every man can see or 
hear his neighbor, so Pringle can’t get through. Then we'll 
wait till daylight.” 

“That may suit you,’ retorted Nueces. “Me, I don’t 
intend for any man that will buck a gun with a lamp to 
throw in with Kit Foy while I stuff my paunch. That sort 
is just the build to do a mile in nothing flat—and it’s 
only three miles to the hill. I’m goin’ now, and I’m goin’ 
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hellity-larrup! Come on, anybody with more brains than 
belly—I’m off to light a line of soap weeds on that hill so 
this Mr. Pringle-With-the-Punch don’t walk himself by. If 
he wants up he’ll have to hoof it round the other side of 
the hill. We won’t make any light on the north side. That 
Bar Cross outfit is too damn inquisitive. The night 
herders would see it; they’d smell trouble; and like ag not 
the whole b’ilin’ of ’em would come pryin’ down here by 
daylight. Guess they haven’t heard about Foy or they’d 
be here now. They’re strong for Foy. Come on, you 
waddies!”’ 

Mr. Pringle-With-the-Punch, squeezed, cramped and 
muddy under the trough, heard this supperless plan with 
displeasure; his hope had been otherwise. He heard the 
sound of hurried mounting; from the thunder of galloping 
hoofs it would seem that a goodly number of the posse had 
come up to the specifications laid down by the old ranger, 

The others clanked away, leaving their horses stand- 
ing. The man Robbins grumbled from saddle to saddle and 
gathered canteens. As he filled them from the supply pipe 
directly above Mr. Pringle’s head, he set them on the 
ground within easy reach of Mr. Pringle’s hand. Acting on 
this hint Mr. Pringle’s hand withdrew a canteen, quite 
unostentatiously. An unnecessary precaution, as it turned 
out; Mr. Robbins, having filled that batch, went to the 
horses farther down the troughs to look for more canteens. 
So Pringle wriggled out with his canteen, selected a horse 
and rode quietly through the open gate. 

“Going already?” called Robbins as he passed. 

Secure under cover of darkness Pringle answered in the 
voice of one who, riding, eats: 

“Yes, indeedy; I ain’t no hawg. Wasn’t much hungry 
nohow!”’ 

Vv 
T THE foot of Little Thumb Butte a lengthening semi- 
circle of fire flared through the night. John Wesley 
Pringle swung far out on the plain to circle round it. 

“This takes time,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ but at least 
I know where not to go. That old rip-snorter sure put a 
spoke in my wheel! Looks like Foy might see them lights 
and drift out away from this. But he won’t, I guess—they 
said his hidy-hole was right on top, and the shoulder of 
the hill will hide the fires from him. Probably asleep, any- 
how, thinkin’ he’s safe. I slep’ three hours this morning at 
the Major’s; but Foy he didn’t sleep any. Even if he did 
leave, they’d track him up in the morning and get him— 
and he knows it. Somebody’s goin’ to be awfully annoyed 
when he misses this horse.”’ 

He could see the riders, dim-flitting as they passed 
between him and the flames. Once he stopped to listen; 
he heard the remaining half of the man hunt leaving the 
ranch, They were riding hard. Thereafter Pringle had no 
mercy on his horse. Ride as he might, those who followed 
had the inner circle; when he rounded the fires and struck 
the hill his start was perilously slight. While the footing 
was soft he urged the wearied horse up the slope; at the 
first rocky space he abandoned the poor beast lest the 
floundering of shod hoofs should betray him. He took off 
saddle and bridle; he hung the canteen over his shoulder 
and pressed on afoot. 

A light breeze had overcast the stars with thin and 
fleecy clouds. This made for Pringle’s safety; it also made 
the going harder—and it would have been hard going by 
daylight. 

The slope became steeper; ledges of rock, little at first, 
became larger and more frequent; he came to blufis that 
barred his progress, slow and painful at best; he was forced 
to search to left or right for broken places where he could 
climb. Bits of rock, dislodged by his feet, fell clattering 
despite his utmost care; he heard the like from below, to 
the left, to the right. The short night wore swiftly on. 

With equal fortune John Wesley should have main- 
tained his lead. But he found more than his share of 
no-thoroughfares. Before long his ears told him that men 
were almost abreast of him on each side. He was handi- 
capped now, because he must shun any chance meeting. 
His immediate neighbors, however, had no such fear; they 
edged closer and closer together as they climbed. At last, 
stopped against a perpendicular wall ten feet high, he 
heard them creeping toward him from both sides, with a 
guarded ‘‘Coo-ee!”’ each to the other; John Wesley slipped 
down the hill to the nearest bush. His neighbors came 
together and held a whispered discourse. They viewed the 
barrier with marked patience, it seemed; they sat down 
in friendly fashion and smoked cigarette after cigarette; 
the hum of their hushed voices reached Pringle, murmur- 
ing and indistinct. It might almost be thought that they 
were willing for others to precede them in the place of 
honor. A faint glow showed in the east; the moon had 
thoughts of rising. 

After an interminable half-hour the two worthies passed 
on to the right. Pringle took to the left more swiftly. 
Time for caution had passed; moonlight might betray him. 
When he found a way up that unlucky wall others of the 
search party farther to the left were well beyond him. 

Perhaps a quarter of a mile away, the last sheer cliff, the 
thumb which gave the hill its name, frowned above him, a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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i HE tremendous thing about the presidency— 
Ts far as the public regards it—is the popular 
. exaltation it confers on the American citizen 
‘who is made president. That doesn’t mean that the man 
is any better or any greater than when he was a candidate 
‘or was going about the business in which he was engaged 
‘before he was elected. It means that we hold high views of 
‘the place itself, its power and its importance. As soon 
as aman becomes president he is surrounded with a sort of 
popular glamour, and is pedestaled and held in a certain 
sort of awe. There are many, of course, who seek to gain 
notoriety for themselves by detracting a president, but that 
is merely the reverse English on the continual effort to gain 
‘notoriety by association with him or notice by him. It is 
a widely observable exemplification of that snobbishness 
that prevails in this great and democratic eountry. 

_ “The president is a personal friend of mine,” or “I saw 
the president when I was in Washington the other day,” 
ives an importance to the claimant of this distinction, just 
as the sneer is thought to by the sneerer who asserts: 
“Him? Why I knew him when he was nothing but a poor 
lawyer, and that goes both ways, that poor, too.”” Harassed 
oresident! Between the I-knew-him-when boys and the 
‘reflected-glory boys he has his perturbations. 

This elevation, and its consequent responsibilities, are 
‘what make the path of any president so thorny. Any 
piffling thing he may say is an important utterance. It 
isn’t the man speaking, it is the place. It isn’t the indi- 
‘vidual, but the office that talks. Even a casual ‘Good 
morning” may be pregnant with meaning, and the con- 
clusive ‘Good night” always is. A president is burdened 
‘by this accountability. He is borne down by it. Any time 
the feels like freeing his mind, as an average American, he 
‘must consider the bearing that mind-freeing may have on 
‘everybody and everything concerned. It will be official— 
dread word! Hence he rarely frees his mind—in public. 

. Rogers was a man who had excellent control of himself. 
He always took heed of his position; but I have seen him in 
his study, when he said things about various statesmen and 
their proposals that were just the sort of statements any 
‘average American would make concerning other offending 
Americans, or others of any nationality, who were unduly 
sharassing him, I have seen him cut loose in a way that 
made me love him, and I have often wished there might be 
‘an audience present. 
_ Now that’s the burden of it. If the President of the 
United States says a man is a liar, what recourse has that 
man? None. The president has branded him, and that 
settles it, for it isn’t personal, as the public views it, but 
lofficial. It may very well be that the man isn’t a liar, but 
that gets him nothing. His feeble denial against the 
‘presidential blast is unheeded. This gives a president an 
‘opportunity not only to be exceedingly cruel, but also to 
be exceedingly charitable. If he has any sense of his 
‘enormous power he always has a bridle on his tongue. The 
office is tremendous in its potency. The garment makes 
the man great. 
| “William,” the President said to me one day, “I am 
extremely annoyed over Brighton’s distortion of what I 
said to him the other day about that financial matter.” 
| “Why did you say anything?” 

“Well, we were in a discussion, and I forgot for the 
‘moment that Iam President. It was inexcusable no doubt, 
but it happened. I expressed myself as in sympathy with 
his project, but said my full approval is subject to com- 
plete investigation.” 
| “And he rushed up to the Capitol and told everybody 
that you are with him to the last ditch on it, and used that 
as a means for bullying some of the weak-kneed brethren 
Fae line?” 

“He did. Is there no way I can preyent this sort of 
thing?” 

: “One, Mr. President. The only way you can keep men 
like Brighton, or men like any of us, from interpreting even 
tentative consent from you as enthusiastic indorsement, is 
to say nothing. If you have any ideas write them, get 
them on paper. Then you are safe.” 

“Good heavens!” he said. “Must I become a mere 
automat in this place?’ 

“Certainly not, Mr. President, but you must remember 
that you are always in the position of the man accused— 
‘anything you may say will be used against you. You are 
| always on the defensive. Every man who comes into this 
place is seeking for support from you for something he 
wants.for himself or for another—which is for himself too. 
Naturally he thinks he will succeed if he can get you 
behind him. Naturally he will do anything he can, even 
to the distortion of what you say, to set abroad the im- 
pression that the President is with him. It isn’t you 
individually he wants. He often doesn’t give a whoop for 
you, What he needs is the support of your place, the 
presideney. That’s why it is so difficult for you to say 
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anything that may not be misconstrued. They take your 
simplest utterance and pick it to pieces to get shades of 
meaning, evidences of support or opposition, out of it, to 
discover elements in it that you never even dreamed of 
implanting there. It’s the penalty of the job.” 

“T detest issuing denials.” 

“Don’t hesitate. Your denial knocks flat any man, no 
matter how just his contention may be. Misconstruction 
is a penalty, but denial is a redress.” 

“Well, Rothberg is coming up here to-morrow, and I 
know what he wants. I am undecided about it. I do not 
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want to hurt him and I donot yet feel inclined to help 
him, but I know Rothberg. He will construe any- 
thing I say to mean support, and he will give out an 
interview that will show that. I need Rothberg, but I don’t 
want to show it now. There’s my predicament.” 

“Beat him to it,’’ I said. “After Rothberg has gone call 
in the White House reporters, or have Talbot do it, and 
tell them what the interview amounted to from your side. 
They'll get it on the wire immediately, and that will stop 
him.” 

From that conversation was developed our celebrated 
quick-action publicity process that pulled us out of so 
many tight holes. Once, I recall, it certainly confused our 
enemies. We were fighting over a rate bill. A certain 
group of senators opposed us, and notwithstanding all my 
power and all the White House pressure they stood out. 
They had bigger influences—from their viewpoint—to sat- 
isfy than either the President or myself. 

The fight was bitter and prolonged. Finally the opposed 
group decided on how far they would go. They made a 
definite statement of their position, which was not a 
victory for us, by any means, although there was some 
slight concession in it. They held a meeting, drafted their 
proposition and sent Bancroft to the White House with it. 
I heard of it and hurried there, too, to warn the President. 

“This, Mr. President,’”’ said Bancroft, as he toddled in, 
“is our ultimatum. You must take this or nothing.” 

I was in the inside office. The President read the type- 
written sheet carefully, discussed some of its terms pleas- 
antly, and assured himself that Bancroft meant what he 
said. Then he excused himself and came into the room 
where I was. 

“William,” he said, handing me the paper, “here is 
their ultimatum on this rate matter.” 

I read it hurriedly. 

“Well,” said the President, ‘‘Bancroft’s waiting for a 
reply.” 

“ Accept it.” 

“Accept it? Why, it is a clear victory for those men. 
I do not feel inclined to accept it.”’ 

“Accept it,” I insisted. “‘Go in and tell Bancroft you 
agree. Get a copy of it. Pledge him to secrecy for the 
present. Then leave the rest of it to me.” 

The President returned, told Bancroft he accepted, 
asked that nothing be said for a time, shook hands cor- 
dially with him, talked of inconsequential matters, asked 
Bancroft to leave the memorandum there and soon had 
him outside. He came quickly back to the room I was in. 

“‘T accepted it,” he said. ‘‘Now what?” 

“Get Talbot.” 

The President rang the bell and Talbot came. 

“Talbot,” I said, “‘take this: ‘The President, this morn- 
ing, decided definitely on what he would accept in the rate 
question now pending in the Senate, and after a conference 
with certain of the objecting senators, who had power to 
act for the opposition, secured an agreement that settles 
the entire matter and that is in the following terms.’ Got 
that?”’ 

“Yes,” said Talbot. 

“Well, put this stuff in right there and close the thing 
in this way: ‘This disposes of a vexing problem in legisla- 
tion, and the President is in receipt of many congratula- 
tions for his masterly handling of the situation and for the 
great victory he has won.’ Rush that off now, and give 
copies to the correspondents immediately.” 

Talbot rushed it off, and before Bancroft was back at the 
Senate the wires were carrying to the afternoon newspapers 
all over the country the dispatch that led to universal 
headlining like this: ‘‘Great Victory for the President. 
Settles Rate Dispute. Senate Opposition Forced to Meet 
His Demands.” 

I wasn’t at the Capitol when that collection of senators 
discovered what had been done to them, but they tell me 
their language was atrocious. And there was nothing for 
it but to take their medicine. They couldn’t pass their 
more favorable measure, and this, their final concession, 
helped them a lot. If they did deny it their denials would 
have no effect, for the President had the jump on them, 
and what the White House said was final in the circum- 
stances. 

That is what I mean when I speak of the respect the 
people have for the presidency. They lift the man up to 
the position instead of setting the position down to the 
man. The transition of the person who was elected into 
the mighty personage who is president has always inter- 
ested me. In the popular opinion—I am not speaking of 
politicians now, nor of editors who think themselves sophis- 
ticated—a president seems so much greater and smarter, 
because he is president, that they get a feeling he was 
ordained for the job, and became president because he is 
different from the ordinary man. That’s why all his utter- 
ances are so important, whether they are or not, and that’s 
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why the crowds rush 
to see him when he 
goes to their city or 
their village. 

It is quite the re- 
verse in Washington. 
The two places in this 
country where nota- 
bilities mean nothing 
are Washington and 
Niagara Falls. A 
president is no treat 
tothe peoplein Wash- 
ington for they’ve 
been having them for 
years. They are fed 
up on presidents. 
And a distinguished 
visitor at Niagara 
Falls is merely a tour- 
ist, when in Chicago, 
or Denver, or San 
Francisco, or any- 
where else, the news- 
papers would print 
his picture and inter- 
view him and make 
news of him. A presi- 
dent, to a member of 
Congress, is a person 
from whom some- 
thing may be obtained—a prospect. There are fewer delu- 
sions about presidents in the Senate and the House than 
elsewhere, and there are no delusions about the House and 
the Senate in the White House. Thus the problem is to find 
a working basis. Sometimes the White House is arbitrary 
and sometimes the Congress is arbitrary, but the percentage 
of agreement is fair. 
president’s term the majority that is with him is always 
more subservient than later, when the patronage is mostly 
distributed, when the pork is gone. No wise president isin 
too great a hurry about giving out his places. He holds a 
few in reserve for trading stock. A Congress on hand isn’t 
half so useful as a Congress in the pocket. 

Realizing the prestige that comes from presidential 
indorsement—for largely our people think that what the 
president desires he gets, which is the result of their respect 
for the place—the great American public splits itself into 
sections, and seeks approval from the White House for 
anything and everything—for whatever the section that 
applies may hold as its panacea for our ills. The temper- 
ance people try to get his support, and the woman suffrage 
people, and so do the supporters of every similar movement. 

Now there is one precept in politics that the wise politi- 
cian always holds reverently in mind—that is, to be in 
favor of, or at least not openly against, any important plan 
proposed by any religious or moral propaganda, and always 
to give polite heed to the women in matters of this kind. 
You can scare a politician into a fit by telling him the 
church people in his district will oppose him unless he 
accedes to their demands. More sidestepping has been 
done by statesmen on the liquor question than on any 
other problem presented since we became a republic. 
Courage and politics do not mix. They are nonfusible. If 
a man is courageous and outspoken he doesn’t last long. 
If he is discreetly politic, which means cowardly, he can 
prosper. The chief trouble with American politics isn’t 
graft or dishonesty or anything like that. The chief trouble 
with American politics is hypocrisy. 

Every crank thinks the president must be interested in 
his crankism. Every crusader is aggrieved if the president 
isn’t earnestly and openly for his crusade. The pressure for 
indorsement, recognition, support, is incredible. Of course 
the president escapes a good deal of this, for he is carefully 
watched over by his secretaries, but enough of it gets to 
him to make him wish frequently that he had never left 
private life. If the secretaries who have served in the 
White House for the past forty years would tell their 
experiences, I fancy the great but thoughtless American 
people would be ashamed of themselves. Maybe not, for 
the most important person in the world to every individual 
is himself. We are all bred with a pharisaical strain. We 
are all most interested in ourselves. Others may be wrong, 
but we can justify our own course of action. That attitude 
of mind that is most frequently displayed by these con- 
stant forayers on the White House is: “Of course he’s 
busy, and I don’t blame him for not seeing a lot of these 
selfish people, but with me—or with us—it’s entirely differ- 
ent. We have a great ——” And go on. 


I assume there is no place in the universe where the 


frailties of human nature are so constantly displayed as at 
the White House, and especially on theirsordidside. There 
all the grasping and greed and desire to promote personal 
ambitions through the power of the place are exhibited in 
constant panorama. And the president who knows human 
nature is the president who has least trouble. 

I admired Rogers. His “Now, my dear friend, I lean on 
you,” was worth many congressional votes in tight places. 


Moreover, in the early days of a’ 
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His handshake was positively ingratiating. His sympathy 
was always on tap. 

“How do you stand so much of that conceited ass, 
Hutt?” I asked him one day. 

“Oh, it’s simple enough,” he replied. “I get him to 
talking about himself, which is very easy, and while he is 
rhapsodizing I gently propel him out of the room.” 

He was a marvel at that. He could get rid of a dozen 
callers in as many minutes, and leave the impression that 
he had given all the dozen minutes to each individual. 
And at his receptions and social affairs he was so suave and 
so interested that each of his guests thought he was the 
guest of honor. He withstood the social pressure admirably. 
The climbers tried to use him, the ambitious women sought 
by every social device to get his patronage, but he laughed 
to me in private over their schemes and was entirely demo- 
cratic in public. 

“There is something about it all,’”’ he said to me, “‘that 
makes me wake up in the night with a start.” 

“What's that?” asked. “The constant clamor for your 
influence and your gift?” 

“No,” he said, “although that is disconcerting. The 
thing that weighs most heavily on me is the tremendous 
power of decision that a president has. I sit alone at night 
and think that by a word I can effect this or stop that, and 
the power of it appalls me. The opportunity for doing 
something for my country is enviable, and the thought 
that I may not do the right thing strikes me dumb with 
terror.” 

? XXVIT 
IX months after Canterbury first visited me he came 
again. I had watched him closely, and had detected 

evidences in his speeches of a tendency to irregularity and 
independence. Once or twice he almost left the reserva- 
tion, fumbled at the lock on the gate; and he did lead a 
revolt against a particularly obnoxious gag rule with which 
our fellows in the House tried to jam through a grab of 
some kind. There was something in the mind of that 
young man. I was vexed with myself for heeding him, but 
I couldn’t help it. 

“Morning, senator,’ he greeted me genially. 
your appreciation of symbolism this morning?” 

I determined he would not roil me again. 

“So-so,” I replied. ‘‘Haven’t seen much of you, the 
arch symbolist, lately.” 

“Nope, not much. I’ve been projecting round a little 
of my own seeking for new signs and portents.”’ 


“How’s 


“T fancied I observed some evidences of a certain ~ 


freedom of expression in some recent utterances of yours.” 

“Capital crime, eh, senator? Capital crime. Nothing 
so harmful to the system and the organization as to have 
a young sprig exhibiting a tendency to think for himself.” 

“Tt can be overdone.” 

He laughed. 

“Sure,” he said gayly, “and underdone too. Hope you 
won’t be too severe on me, senator—impetuosity of youth, 
you know, and all that sort of foolish thing. I realize the 
enormity of the offense, but couldn’t abstain, honestly I 
couldn’t. I knew I was facing severe and frowning dis- 
pleasure of the high mogul, which is yourself, and the minor 
moguls, who are some others I might mention, but posi- 
tively I had to do it.” 

“See here, Canterbury, what are you driving at?” 

“T am not driving at all, senator; I’m being driven. 
There is a vast difference in the two conditions—a vast 
difference.” 

“Well, what’s driving you?” 


“You, for one—expert reinsman, too, I’ll say og 
you. Howis it the old English song goes: ‘T’ll tool t 
coach from post to post’—something like that. As 
tooler, senator, you have few superiors. You area to. 
e-rool-a-rooler.”’ 

“Talk sense, if youhave anything tosay. You’llney 
get anywhere with me with that flip line of conversation 

“Perhaps there’s no place I want to go—with you.” 

His impudent blue eyes were still laughing at me, b 
there was a tightening of his smile. 

“Hah!” I said. “I begin to have a glimmer, Goi 
to kick over the traces, are you? What for?” 

“T’m not going to kick over, senator; I have kick: 
over. I’m’way out in the pasture, harness all off, ru 
ning free, with my tail in the air and my nostrils sniffiy 
the uncontaminated air—and asa sniffer I am a wonde 
even if I do say it as shouldn’t.” | 

“Bolted?” | 

I flung the question at him as scornfully as I Soul 
Next to a professional reformer I hate a bolter wor 
than any species of political insect. 

“Oh, more than that; much more. I’ve not on 
bolted, but I’ve run away, kicked in the dashboud ay 
spilled all of you folks out in the dust.” 

“You think well of yourself.” 

“Somebody must think well of me. I demand syn 
pathy, for I’m a tender, sensitive person, and can | 
withstand the harsh winds of adversity, which are abo 
to be typified by you.” 

“Come, Canterbury,” I said, “quit fooling and te 
me what it’s all about. Perhaps I can fix it. I hate { 

see a promising young man like you ruining his future f 
some whim or other.” 

I adopted my best fatherly attitude. 
out of that in a second. ! 

“Whim?” he repeated. “That’s it, a whim, or, to I 
more exact, a whim-wham. You know whim-whams a) 
more whiiieical than mere whims. Says so in the book, 

“T’ll give you one more chance,” I said patiently, for h 
frivolity annoyed me more than I cared to let him knox 
““What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble? I’m in no trouble. You are, you pa you 
gang of robbers and tariff barons and financiers an 
interests and other pirates for whom there are no terms i. 
the political glossary. You are the ones who are in troubl: 
and I’ll tell you why. Deliberately, with no other reaso 
than because you could, you have unloaded on the Ame: 
ican people a tariff that transcends any legitimate deman 
or desire for protection. I saw it being done, and I’m t 
blame, to some extent, for I was particeps criminis and sai 
nothing. But I have been thinking it over and I’m ne 
going to stand for it. I know, and you know, that ol 
Pastor and Mulready and Mortor and Livingston, an| 
others of that gang of standpatters over there in the Hous‘ 
deliberately made those tariff schedules higher than ther 
was any right or reason they should be, even judged fror 
the most fanatical protection standpoint, thinking yo 
would have to cut them some in the Senate. And yo 
didn’t cut them. You hoisted them in some regards, no 
because you had any consideration for the people on whor 
you were imposing these unnecessary tariff taxes, bu 
because you figured your tariff barons, who have kept th 
nests of all of you feathered all these years, might be eve 
more liberal than they had been in consideration of thes 
unexpected extortions in their favor.” | 

He stopped. He wasn’t laughing then. He was quit 
serious; and, furthermore, he was right. That was jus 
what had happened. it said nothing, principally becaus 
Thad nothing to say. | 

“The President saw through it, but he couldn’t vet’ 
those items he knew were scandalously too high. He ha‘ 
to sign it all or veto it all, and you laid down on him and h 
submitted. And I suppose you have already begun ti 
collect from the millionaire beneficiaries of that eps 
looting of the consumers.” ng 

“Ts that all?” I asked, trying to seem bored. ai 

“No, that isn’t all; it’s only a beginning. They rept 
sort of inflated prosperity in this country now, boosted by 
your tariff friends for their own ends, and that has 
your financial backers—the men who paid the fre 
the last campaign—the opportunity to go ahead ant 
the public to the last cent. You know what has he 
better than I do. You know that old Broad was lyin 
with his plans all made, to get in and clean up 
public with his watered stocks and inflated bo: 
and all that. He’s done it too. Utterly. regardless 
law or justice or right—merely to get money—t 
put together into trusts all sorts of industrial a 
portation corporations, . overcapitalized them an. 
from ten to fifty times, and stuck the public with 
watered stock. They have paid no heed to laws, 
principle of competition, but have stifled all th 
have killed off the small fellows, are rebating as if rebating 
were a scriptural injunction instead of the crookedes 
known manner for a strong man to take business advantagé 
over a smaller and less prosperous neighbor. They have 
reorganized railroads all over the country, not to get bette 
management, but to make money by new stock and bonc 
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es. They have violated every business ethic, every line 
he moral code, and they have been getting away with 
9”) 

was a pit dazed at this outburst from this frivolous 
ng man. 

Well, why?” I asked rather weakly. 

Because you made a bargain with them to let them do 
. bargain wherein they paid you millions for campaign 
‘ds which enabled you to elect Rogers and get yourself 
.k into political power, regardless of how the people 
ild be affected. They bought you and your party, and 
- know it. They paid their cash down for the looting 
ileges. And here you sit and here the rest of us sit and 
‘tter about the return of prosperity, when all the pros- 
ity there is is the rotten, thieving prosperity that a 
ch of pirates over in New York and elsewhere are get- 
‘© through their greedy milking of the deluded public.” 

tried to be sarcastic. 

I suppose you are going to remedy all this.” 

‘Maybe not, but I’m going to try! That’s why I came 
‘rheretosee you. I gave youa hint last summer. You 
qldn’t take it. Now I’ve hit you with an ax. I consider 
a pretty decent sort of a chap, who is playing this game 
the power and the personal enjoyment in it. You’ve 
yours. As for these others, I have no compunction or 
7, I just thought I’d tell you what I have in mind. 
'y a whim, you know, merely a little whim-wham; but 
him-wham by the river’s brim, a sort of a fairish oppor- 
‘ity to do something for his country is to him—and 
‘hing more.” 
Te started to leave. 
‘Hold on, Canterbury,” I said. ‘‘Tell me what you are 
ag to do.” 
‘Oh, my dear senator, how old do you think I am? 
| ldish, perhaps, but not a child. Tell you, and let you 
-t all your big machinery at work to stop me! I merely 
je to you to announce myself, that’s all—to make it 
ur to the leader of the party that I’ve hopped off my 
g and am going to flutter about on my own wings for 
ell. Don’t try any of the come-birdie-come stuff on 
for it won’t work. I’m out under the empyrean and 
n't give a darn who knows it; but I am not announcing 
idvance which way I am going to fly.” 

{e left, whistling, and I smoked three cigars while trying 
hhink of a way to head him off. While I was not of the 
nion that he could do anything that would hurt much, 
he might make a great noise and stir up a lot of opposi- 
4, and, worse than that, if he bore down on that trust 
iness he might cause serious trouble. That would not 
ad examination, not for a minute! 
sent for Uncle Lemuel Sterry. 
“Lem,” I said, “do you know this young Canterbury 
ir in the House?” 
*T do.” 
{What sort of a chap is he? How can he be reached?” 
‘Why, he’s a rather able, rather independent sort, and 
far as reaching him is concerned you can’t touch him 
‘h a forty-foot pole.” 
‘Why not?” 
‘Because,” whispered Uncle Lemuel, “he is one of the 
who has strayed into politics who isn’t that kind.” 
‘Well, he’s threatening to run amuck.” 

‘On what?” 

‘Oh, over this tariff business—the unnecessarily high 
edules, you know.” 

‘Purely academic. That will get him nothing.” 
‘Also he has a lot of information about our deal with 
vad and the rest, and the consequences of it, and he in- 
ds tospillthat. Nothing academic about that, is there?” 
‘Not a thing in this world,” Uncle Lemuel replied in 
gravest undertone—‘“‘not a single thing in this world. 
at's as pragmatic as prunes.” 
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“Rush That Off Now, and Give Copies to the Correspondents Immediately”’ 


I sent Pliny Peters to examine into the past and present 
of Canterbury. He came back and reported that there 
was nothing against him save a fondness for the theater, a 
liking for cigarettes, the fact that he took an occasional 
drink and was a normal American in all other particulars. 
His political record was clean. He was powerful in his 
district. He lived decently and within his income, and 
everybody liked him. 

“Nothing on him,” said Pliny. 

“Well, can’t we fasten something on him?” 

“T’m afraid not. Might get him with recognition— 
have the President play up to him.” 

That was a last resort, but I was afraid of Canterbury, 
and I asked the President to cultivate him a little. He 
was invited to conferences at the White House and offered 
much social attention. He went to one conference, but 
refused the social bait. At the conference he displayed an 
independence of thought that caused the President much 
concern. 

““What’s come over Canterbury?” the President asked. 

“Oh, he has some fool radical ideas in his head. He’ll 
get over them in time.” 

“Do you know, William,” said the President, ‘I 
wouldn’t be so sure of that. It looks to me as if the disease 
is pretty deep-seated in him.”’ 


XXVIIT 


HE only reason I want to die is so I can forget those 

next two years. On all other points I abhor dissolution, 
but the grave has no sting for a man who was stung as I 
was during that lapse of time. 

Young Mr. Charles Devereaux Canterbury started some- 
thing that he couldn’t have stopped if he had tried, which 
he didn’t, and I couldn’t stop by trying as hard as I could. 
He debonairly walked out one day and threw a pebble 
over the edge of the ravine, and before I knew it we 
were sitting astride of an avalanche searching our souls for 
some way to say “Stop it!”’ that would have a retarding 


* effect. 


He rose in the House one afternoon, when a small bill 
regulating interstate commerce in a minor way was up for 
discussion, having secured two hours’ time for the purpose 
of submitting a few remarks on a subject germane to the 
debate, and when he sat down he had the quivering pelts 
of all of us nailed to the side of the barn that stood at the 
crossroads of publicity and perturbation. He told the 
whole story.. In some way he had secured much evidence 
about the deals with Broad—he dared us to deny it— 
and he reénforced that by recapitulating the trusts, com- 
binations, railroad reorganizations, and so forth, that had 
been exploited since we came into power. He cited figures 
that some traitor in Wall Street had given him—they were 
approximately correct—showing just how much unearned 
money these pirates had secured through watered stocks and 
inflated bond issues and in their other peculiar and expert 
ways. 'He read a summary of Janes’ books—I never did 
know where he got that—and he had a collection of other 


information that was most dispiriting to a person like 
myself who had no thought in mind save the uplift of the 
common people. 

It was a broadside. The opposition papers grabbed it. 
The independent press moralized severely over it, and 
though our partisan press deplored such incendiary re- 
marks and called him bolter and other unpleasant things, 
they got nowhere with their disclaimers. The country had 
been for some time on an even keel. Our people were ripe 
for excitement. They were ready to burst into flame, and 
Charles Devereaux Canterbury applied the match. He 
started it. Money is the most fascinating subject for con- 
versation, oratory or literature there is. Those who have 
none liké to hear and talk and read about it, and those 
who have plenty are happy when they are reading, talking 
and hearing about what they have and what they hope to 
have. Everybody is interested in money. So when we 
talk of millions we get close attention, but when we talk 
of billions we secure pop-eyed concentration. 

He talked of billions. He dealt exclusively in sums of 
ten figures, and to each sum he mentioned he prefixed some 
cheerful remark about its theft, or extortion, or looting 
from the common people, who, never having a cent, be- 
came all puffed up over the imaginary wealth they thought 
had been stolen from them. He indicated all of us—Broad 
and myself and all the rest. It was a holocaust. He burned 
us all. 

The looted proletariat began emitting screams of rage. 
They didn’t know they had been looted and most of them 
hadn’t suffered a dollar’s worth; but they considered them- 
selves outraged, largely on the theory that they should 
have been made aware that this financial crime was being 
perpetrated on them, and the proceeds split with them on 
some equable basis. Nobody is so self-righteous and so 
filled with pious indignation as the person to whom nothing 
has happened, except constructively. Still, that was cold 
comfort. The fact of it was that Canterbury stirred up a 
mess that we couldn’t cover or disregard. 

I shall never forget the anger of the esteemed Robert 
A. Broad on the day after Canterbury performed. Mr. 
Broad chartered a train in order to get to Washington, and 
he burst into my committee room about like a trumpeting 
elephant would plunge through a Japanese screen. 

““What’s this?’’ he roared. ‘‘What’s this? Hell of a 
note! What were you doing, I’d like to know, to let this 
whipper-snapper Cantaloupe, or whatever his name is, 
make any such speech as that? Why didn’t you stop 
him? What is it all about anyhow? What does he want? 
How much?” 

He made me laugh. He was like most millionaires of my 
acquaintance, when they are facing any trouble that they 
have brought on themselves. The minute there is ashadow 
of a suspicion that they may be punished they begin to 
squeal like guinea pigs. A lot of them will be indicted one 
of these days, and then you watch their desperate efforts 
to escape punishment. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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of light and sun. The great 

house is on the crest of a hill, 
with fine old elm trees winding 
down to the highway. From the 
library windows one looks out on 
the green sweep of the hill, the lake 
below, and the rim of the moun- 
tains like a blue wall of the world. 
About are big country houses and 
parked lands. 

I opened the door noiselessly. 
Sir Henry was at work over his 
table. There wasnota thing about 
him that one would expect to see, 
none of the huge devices or strange 
outlandish implements of his trade. 
The room is octagonal, with open 
bookshelves, and mysterious cabi- 
nets running from the floor up. 
But they are closed to the roving 
eye. One saw only Sir Henry, a 
little neat pile of bulletins like 
official reports, and a dozen big 
sheets of paper covered with an 
infinity of figures. 

I was on the arm of his chair be- 
fore he suspected this invasion. 
He was submerged in his work. 
And this is the severest test of a 
man known to any of God’s crea- 
tures. I had one arm round him 
and the other behind my back with 
a finger in the pages of a book. 
Now I brought the volume of Poe 
down on his table over the figured 
sheets. 

“Sir Henry,” I said, ‘‘do you 
know about Monsieur Dupin in 
this book?” 

You are misled by now. Sir 
Henry is no peer of England. Nor 
is this the land of Albion. It is 
Massachusetts. And Sir Henry’s 
peoplewere with George of Virginia 
when the redcoats landed. 

He got the title long ago when 
the delegates of the Imperial As- 
tronomical Society came to see 
him. They were funny old men, 
very learned, queer and important. 
They called my uncle, very prop- 
erly, Mr. Converse, when they 
began a subject, but when they got 
into it they always said “Sir 
Henry.’ My uncle tried politely 
toset them right. Butit was of no 
use. Whenever any one of that 
weird company got into the pro- 
fundities of space he would say 
“Sir Henry.” 

I don’t know whether they were right about the space 
profundities, but I knew instantly that they were right 
about the Sir Henry. He was so big and impressive, gray 
and bronzed and adorable—of course he was Sir Henry. 
I knew what they meant. With that title, in the minds of 
these old men, there was the mental image of something 
fine and noble, and here it was. Besides, when one comes 
to think about it, who has the better right to give a title, 
a King in a Castle or Seven Wise Men? 

I felt like I had finally got a perplexed thing straightened 
out. And after that my uncle was “‘Sir Henry.’ Every- 
body tried to set me right; but I had the insistence of 
youth’s eternal verities. And no array of argument could 
change me. Besides, did not deaf old Monsieur Delcassé 
of Provence say it? And he had whispered in my ear, in 
his queerly inflected English, when I came in after dinner 
to be presented to the delegates: 

“Sometimes I cannot hear human voices, ma petite 
Sarah, but always I can hear the horns of Elfland!’’ 

I knew then, at seven, that old Monsieur Delcassé was 
the wisest man in the world. 

My uncle put his big hand over mine and spread out the 
pages. It was one of the charms of Sir Henry that, no 
matter in what remote region of space he was, at once, 
with the ease of a fairy wish, he was beside you in your 
world. 

“Know Monsieur Dupin? Certainly, Mademoiselle 
President, Monsieur Dupin is one of the elevated names 
in my profession.” 

The ‘‘ Mademoiselle President” was a reprisal. I had 
come at five to rule his house, he said; and surely in time, 
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**Look, the Writing in This New Will—Every Word and Letter —is Precisely Like 
That in the One You Held’’ 


according to the laws of accumulative evolution, I would 
extend my domain to the forty-eight states. 

“But he is a detective, Sir Henry!” I said. 

“Precisely, Mademoiselle President,’’ replied my uncle. 
“The two professions are codrdinate; one has to do with 
human mysteries and the other with the mysteries of the 
heavens. The profession of Monsieur Dupin is after the 
secrets of men, and the one to which I belong is after 
the secrets of Nature.’ 

He went on precisely as he used to do when I came with 
the philosophies of fairyland to disturb his calculations on 
the weight of the rings of Saturn. } 

“The astronomer is a detective of the heavens. Heisa 
student of clews. He is trying to track the truth through 
the waste places of space, as Dupin tracked it through the 
streets of Paris. We have adopted Monsieur Dupin’s 
methods. When the detective finds one footprint of a man 
to be deeper at the toe than the other print, and reasons 
from this observation that the murderer is lame, does he 
not follow precisely the same method as the astronomer 
when he finds that the blue-green spaces on the Martian 
planet change in tint according to the seasons, and reasons 
from that observation that these areas are not seas but 
irrigated deserts?” 

He looked about the room. 

“We ought to have a picture of Dupin up here. I shall 
have to get one painted.” 

‘I wish he were here in life,” I said. 

Sir Henry caught the new notein my voice. He looked up. 

“Why, Sarah?”? The Mademoiselle President belonged 
to the trivialities of make-believe. 
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“Because I have a case ; 
him.” 

I got up and led Sir Henry to’. 
window. Two persons sat org 
bench outside—a tiny girl and , 
old negromammy. The two we 
talking together, in that straie 
sympathy of comprehension - 
culiar to this relation. The al 
negress was in tears, and the life 
girl was endeavoring to console}: 
One could not hear all the wos 
distinctly, and one felt that tolis 
would bea sort of shameful spyg 
on the heart. We caught one gs. 
tence of the talk: 

“There'll be other people in ¢ 
po’ house, too, won’t they, Anni¢” 

“Old Justin has turned tha 
out,” I said. “He sent this ne 
to the lawyer, Mr. Davis.” 

It was a line, in a hand liken 
engraving, to say that thé wrir 
was under no legal obligation o 
maintain Martin Justin’s child <q 
would not assume it. 

My uncle’s great fingers tig:- 
ened on the note. 

“The beast!” he said, and e 
began to walk about the room 

“He gave us all to understed 
that he would care for his broths 
child, when the new will turned }, 
Not directly, not in any legal w; 
but he made us believe it. It ys 
a gentlemen’s understanding, <d 
it influenced us to let the will gon 
record and the property in ‘e 
South pass to him.” 

He stopped, opened a file in ie 
of the mysterious cabinets, <d 
took out a paper. 

“The old will here,” he conti- 
ued, “‘the one Peter Justin /'t 
with me, the one witnessed y 
Tyringham and Dayid Cabot, 't 
this estate equally to Simon Jusn 
and to the daughter of Main 
Justin, deceased. When Per 
Justin died, and old Simon p)- 
duced this new will leaving ‘e 
whole estate to him, we thout 
there was some guardianship ré- 
tion agreed on that would equal 
half of the estate to the child, <d 
perhaps the whole of Simn 
Justin’s property later on, as his 
unmarried and has no heir. ‘Je 
creature’s talk was full of innut- 
does in that way —— And ny 
this!” 

Sir Henry says, in his famous brochure on the Martn 
snow caps, that indicatory evidence will inevitably tie 
the direction of the observer’s theory. He meant thatil 
signboards point the way one is going. When he <d 
Tyringham and David Cabot thought old Simon Jusn 
was acting from a generous impulse, every unusual thig 
about this affair seemed to outline and define that motr. 

When Simon Justin sent one night for the will that|s 
brother had intrusted to my uncle’s keeping, Sir He 
suspected nothing. Peter Justin was at Simon’s ho , 
and my uncle thought the two brothers contemplated soe 
united depositions of their estates, for the benefit xf 
Martin’s child. When the will came back on the day Per 
Justin started South again to his iron mills, my ure 
naturally thought the men had concluded to let the matt 
stand as it was. Then, when Peter died in the South ed 
old Simon produced the new will, my uncle accepted ie 
man’s suggestive talk. And so the matter took its | al 
course. The new will was probated in the South, and (¢ 
iron mills passed to Simon Justin. The pretensions 
Simon seemed so likely from every point. He was old 
rich. Peter was unmarried. Martin, the ne’er-do-wl, 
and his wife were dead; only this child remained to inh¢t 
everything when old Simon should go to the graveyal. 

So these events were to be interpreted from the pat 
of view of a generous motive in old Simon Justin. But nv, 
in the light of the creature’s cruel act, whither did thy 
point? 

My uncle was standing before the table, his face le 
bronze, his big shoulders blotting out the window. An 
put the second exhibit of my case before him. 


I went over to the table and laid a big, legal-looking 
avelope down beside the volume of Poe. __ 
“Sir Henry,” I said, “‘you have the old will in your hand, 
ere is the new one, and there is Monsieur Dupin to help.” 
He looked at me in astonishment. 

“How did you get possession of this will?” he said. _ 
“Tt was a good deal of trouble,” I replied, “but Mr. 
avis, the lawyer, managed it for me. He went before the 
surt in the South-and gave all sorts of legal pledges.”’ 
“You sent Davis south for this paper?” 

“Yes, Sir Henry,” I said, with a little fullness in the 
1roat. meer 

He was looking at me in a sort of wonder. 

“But why, Sarah?”’ 

“Because there is something wrong about this thing.”’ 
“Wrong aboutit!” heechoed. ‘‘Whatis wrong about it?” 
“JT don’t know,” I said; ‘‘that is for you and Monsieur 
lupin to find out.” 

“Then why do you say there is something wrong 
gout it?” 

“Because there is,” I said. ‘I know there is—and 
asides I’m going to ery.”’ And I ran out of the room. 
I knew what Sir Henry was thinking. 

“To believe a thing because one wishes that it were so 
the greatest derangement of the human mind!” 

The tears were mostly finesse, and I watched Sir Henry 
moment through the keyhole. He came round to his 
sair, but he did not at once sit down. He took the last 
ill out of the legal envelope and spread it on the table, 
1en he spread out the old will beside it. He pushed away 
is figured sheets, and also, I must admit it, Monsieur 
lupin with them. Then he opened one of the mysterious 
ibinets in the wall of the bookcase, took out some devices 
‘his profession, and came back to the table. And I went 
way with a singing heart! 

I sent the butler in with Sir Henry’s lunch that day, as 
usually did when he was deep in the calculation of some 
ar track. 

It was four o’clock when he came out. I was on the 
wn before the library, like a plaintiff on the front bench 
‘a courtroom when the jury is expected in. To the eye, 
examined a great moth dead on the ground from some 
‘rial tragedy. But, in truth, I loitered about fcr the 
teful verdict. 

“Look, Sir Henry,” I called, ‘‘is it not beautiful?” 
“Ah, yes,” he said, coming over to me, “‘but you do not 
@ it.” 

And he took a big lens, rimmed in tortoise shell, out of 
is waistcoat pocket, and held it a moment over the moth. 
Instantly the tiny thing spread out into a vast creature 
‘the fairies, the thread wings into ropes of gold, stretching 
gigantic tapestry. 

Then the lens went back into his pocket. 
ow firm-lined and grave his face was. 
“Sarah,” he said, “let us go to see Simon Justin. Per- 
aps We can persuade him to do something for his brother’s 
uild.” Persuade him! 

The word knelled over everything I hoped for. 


And I saw 


We found the old creature in his great den of a house. 
he vast parked estate was growing up. The stone pillars 
id the iron gates were laced with ivy. Weeds were rank. 
The gravel was unkempt. And the old stone 
house, sitting low along the morass of a lake, 
was damp with lichen. 

It was a long drive in from the highway, 
through swamps of underbrush and ghostly 
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white-birch groves, with now and then a weather-beaten 
pine tree making fantastic outlines against the sky. 

I thought the aspect of Nature on this road was evil; and 
now to support the fancy there came a dead stillness. A 
heavy bank of clouds emerged from behind the rim of the 
hills. ‘Great drops of rain were beginning to fall when we 
got out before the low Gothic door. 

We could hardly see old Simon Justin when we got into 
his'den. The storm had darkened the world. The narrow 
windows at best let in little light. He stocd behind a table, 
his hands resting on it and his head sunk between his 
shoulders. A fall from a horse had injured the man’s spine 
in youth, and he could turn his head only as he turned his 
shoulders. Greed and age and the damp house had helped 
to deform the creature, until one felt that the ugly spirit 
within the man, by dint of laborious effort, had finally 
shaped the body to its image. ¢ 

Long ago, in some decade of normal human life, this 
cave of a place had been a drawing rocm. The old pieces 
in it were magnificent. The table where he stood was worth 
a fortune—buhl, a rich gilded inlay in exquisite stell. But 
it was all musty like a vault. 

He named us when we entered, like some guardian cf a 
twilight country. 

“Henry Converse and Miss Sarah Winthrop”; then he 
saw the tiny girl and the ancient negress, and his voice 
ended in a sort of sputter. 

He leaned over the table, his stiff shoulders and his 
neck thrust out. There was a network of tiny, broken 
veins under the swollen, purple rind of his face. The eyes 
seemed clotted in a yellow liquor, and the unkempt wig, 
covering the bald head, was a sort of thatch. In gnome- 
land, among the abortive creatures of some subterranean 
kingdom, a thing aged and evil might look out like that. 

““Converse,”’ he cried, ‘‘do you come to press me to 
revoke my note?” 

““To persuade you, Justin,” replied Sir Henry. 

“Tt is a nicer term,” returned the man, ‘‘but of an equal 
value. I have settled this affair.’ 

“But can you settle it, Justin,” replied Sir Henry, ‘‘and 
leave out your brother’s child?” 

“‘Peter left the child out,’”’ said the man, ‘‘and not I.” 

We had somehow got seated, except my uncle, who 
stood up beside the ancient negress and the tiny girl, an 
April flower in this vault of winter. 

“Upon that point, if you please,’’ said Sir Henry, “‘why 
should Peter Justin disinherit Martin’s child?” 

“Now, Converse,” cried the man, ‘‘you must teke that 
question to my brother in the graveyard.” 

Sir Henry looked steadily at the man. 

“And why, Justin,” he said, “‘should this brother leave 
his mills to you?” 

The creature widened his shriveled, disfigured mouth. 

“Perhars he loved me!”’ he said. 

“Should he not, also, love his brother Martin,” returned 
Sir Henry, “‘and this child of his own flesh and blccd?”’ 

“And am I not of his flesh and blood, too?” cried the 
man. ‘‘These are unprofitable queries, Converse.” 

“When one seeks the truth,” said my uncle, ‘“‘one must 
ask of everybody in the way. You have some theory on 
this point, Justin!” 

“T have,” replied the man. “I have the theory, Con- 
verse, that my brother Peter devised his estate to me for 
reasons agreeable to himself and now buried in the grave 
with him.” 

“Then,” said Sir Henry, ‘I would persuade you to 
carry out the original intention of your brother, as written 
in the will I witnessed.” 

“The intention of my brother,” said the man, “‘is in the 
last will.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Sir Henry; ‘“‘but he must have meant 
you to provide for this child.” 

“He meant what he wrote,” said the man. 

“But at your brother’s death,’ continued Sir Henry, 
“vou pretended an interest in the child, and an intention 
to share the income, and such assurance as set our anxieties 
to rest about the matter.” 

The man looked out over our heads, and I saw his 
withered throat where the folds of skin fell away on either 
side, like sagging curtains. 

“At such a time,” he said, “‘a man’s reason is overborne. 
Sorrow disturbs his judgment. What he says then, Con- 
verse, is not to be held against his saner reason.” 
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“Be persuaded, Justin,’ said Sir Henry. ‘You cannot 
take these properties along out of the world.” 

“But while I stay I can keep them in possession!” 

“Every man is under a sealed sentence of death,’’ said 
Sir Henry. “‘We cannot see the writing through the en- 
velope; the date may be to-morrow.” 

“And if one grants away his lands and tenements,”’ said 
Justin, “will it-change the figures in the date?” 

The man swung his shoulders down with a decisive 
gesture. 

“Converse,” he cried, ‘‘I am beginning to be tired of 
this. What do you come to seek?” 

Sir Henry looked calmly at the man. 

“The intention,” he said, “‘toward the future of this 
child.” 

“My intention, sir,’”’ cried the old man, “‘I have written 
the lawyer, Mr. Davis. And my brother’s intention he has 
written in the will. It is clear enough, I think.” 

“Your intention,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘is clear enough, but 
the dead man’s intention is not so certain. 

“Tt is a misfortune of the dead,’”’ he continued, ‘that 
they cannot assure us of their intent. They cannot be heard 
upon the point when it lies in question. We must seek it 
in evidential signs, as we seek it in the phenomena of 
Nature.” 

He paused and his fingers tightened on the back of the 
chair, where the old negro mammy and the tiny girl sat 
before him. 

“T know the original intention of Peter Justin,’ he went 
on; “it is herein the testament that he wrote with his own 
hand in my house, which Tyringham and David Cabot 
witnessed. And I know the motive and considerations 
that moved him. It was a valid instrument in form until 
you, Justin, brought out the new will at your brother’s 
death.” 

“And is not the new will in form,” cried the man, “‘and 
valid? It is in my brother’s hand over his signature. A 
holograph will, as the law calls it, and as such, in the state 
where my brother’s properties are situate, it requires no 
witnesses.” He paused. “‘The witnesses to the old will 
you hold were unnecessary. It, too, was in my brother’s 
hand. It would have held without them. 

“Tn fact, when I found it on this table after my brother’s 
visit to me, I sent it to you, Converse, in the belief that 
Peter had merely neglected to return it, having determined 
to make no change in its form or structure. It was error 
in me, but a beneficiary must be careful of suspicions. 
They wing easily in such affairs.” 

He twisted his torso sidewise, so he could look up into 
my uncle’s face. 

“When I found the new will among his papers at his 
death I saw that Peter had bidden me send to you for the 
old will, in order to have the form before him for the new 
draft. You have noticed, Converse, how the new will fol- 
lows the cld, word for word, capital and comma, save that 
my name is written as sole heir.” 

Sir Henry advanced to the table. He took the two wills 
out of his pocket and laid them down before the man. 

“With a light, Justin,” he said, ‘‘we could see.’ The 
storm had darkened the world. 

The old man got two candles, struck a sputtering match 
and set them on the table. And as he moved he talked, to 
cover his surprise at the new will in Sir Henry’s hands. 

“Tt comes through Mr. Davis, eh? Ah, yes, as counsel 
for the infant claimant, he would have the privilege of 


inspection!” (Continued on Page 81) 


Kat vase “There'll be Other People in the Po’ House, Too, Won’t They, Annie?” 


Everything about the establishment was exquisite. 

The grounds were most beautifully kept, the house 
most beautifully furnished, and the service most graciously 
rendered. After dinner, as we sat by the fireside, my host 
began talking about the way different men had made their 
money. Finally I said to him: 

““Were you a young man, how would you set out to-day 
to make a fortune?” 

To this he replied as follows: 

“Were I to live my life over again I would engage in 
exactly the same kind of business that I have been doing 
during the past thirty years—only I would train for it 
and begin it earlier. Some of the aristocratic people of this 
city laugh at me and make it unpleasant at times for my 
family by saying that all I have done is to buy old junk, 
issue bonds, and sell them to the innocent public. Literally 
this may be true; but it is a very unkind way of telling the 
story. 

““As you know, I have made my money by going into 
little towns and buying bankrupt and nonpaying gas and 
electric-light companies, rebuilding them, giving them 
efficient management, and then selling securities based on 
the earning capacity that my labors have produced. As, 
however, in nearly every case the securities in those com- 
panies are worth more to-day than when I sold them, 
everybody from consumer to.investor has been benefited 
by my efforts.” 


NY Ber ago I was entertained at a beautiful home. 


Few Fortunes Made on the Ground Floor 


of AM now getting along in years and have more money 
than I know what to do with; hence only a very big 
opportunity appeals to me to-day. I see, however, lots 
and lots of poorly operated small companies on the verge of 
bankruptey, which would be little gold mines for young 
men to buy and build up. Yes; for every one opportunity 
that existed twenty years ago, along this line, there are 
twenty such opportunities to-day. But remember this one 
thing: The opportunity is not in buying new securities 
of the other fellow’s proposition at prices at which he is 
willing to get out. The opportunity is in having a little 
proposition of your own and then selling out to the other 
fellow.” 


In this article I am supposed to discuss the romances of 
Public-Utility Reorganizations. There are lots of them. 
Almost every city has a street railway, gas plant, water 
company, or electric-light plant that at some time has been 
on the ragged edge of bankruptcy. In the majority of cases 
the original builders made no money, even though they did 
not lose their all. Did the local men in your community 
who started your public utilities get rich out of them? 
Think a minute and try to remember who started the 
different public utilities in your city or town. I venture 
to say there were very few, if any, of the originators who 
made any money. The money was made by the men who 
came along when your local people got tired. These 
strangers from outside, like my friend, came in when 
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things were bluest, put in some new money, and the corner 
was turned. Since then these enterprises have been 
profitable. 

So I say that almost every community, whether large or 
small, has its own little reorganization romance. There 
are so many of them and they are so commonplace that 
they have never been written up and probably never will 
be. However, I will tell you of a few cases, selecting some 
large properties that have gone to pieces. Because I tell 
you about these, however, do not think they are the only 
ones; they are merely illustrations of thousands of similar 
public-utility reorganization romances. 

First, let me tell you a little story. Awhile ago a friend 
of mine had a very bad cold and nursed it as one does favor 
a cold. He kept on working, but took hot lemonade at 
night, used a nasal spray, and tried the various other good 
but old-fashioned remedies. Every day he saw advertised 
a certain patent medicine—warranted to cure colds. 

Finally, as his cold did not get much better, he went to 
the local drug store and got a bottle of this much-advertised 
medicine. 

He took it every night at bedtime according to the direc- 
tions, and in a few days his cold had vanished. The next 
time he saw our good-natured druggist he said: 

“Tom, that was a great remedy I bought about a week 
ago to cure my cold. You can recommend it to anyone.” 

But what did honest Tom reply? Said he: 

“T’ll not recommend it. There is perhaps one chance 
in a hundred that this medicine did you some good; but 
my guess is that you had just reached the point where you 
were going to get well anyhow. Do you know the majority 
of people wait until they are just about ready to get well 
before they send for a doctor or visit the drug store?” 

My object in relating this is not to discourage readers 
from sending for a doctor or visiting a drug store. It would 
be much better for all of us, when we are sick, if we sent 
for the doctor earlier or visited the drug store sooner. 
However, I do think that this story illustrates a very vital 
point in connection with reorganizations. In four cases 
out of five that we examine you will find that the old 
owners sold out just at the time when the company was 
about to turn the corner. They hung on during seven or. 
eight innings, but quit in the ninth. The original people 
hang on during the entire rainy season, but sell out the 
day before the sun begins to shine. The local people hold 
out through the dark and stormy night, and then sell just 
as the dawn is breaking. 

Of course in a great many instances the new owners have 


put in new money and new ideas which have helped the 


company in turning the corner and making the progress 
toward prosperity more rapid; but in the great majority 
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of cases the company would have turned the corner a’- 
how. Hence, if any reader of this weekly has been hang¢g 
on to some property for several years without any returs, 
my advice is: Hang on a little longer if the propositn 
looks sound fundamentally! The time to sell out and tie 
a loss is at the beginning of a bad period and not at e 
end. If you have got hold of a proposition that has pd 
you well for a long time and is just beginning to shova 
loss, perhaps you should sell out at once and take your |i. 
On the other hand, if you have been with a propositn 
for some time that has not paid anything, it may payo 
stick with it a little longer. : 
I used to do considerable work for a banker in Bosn 
who was then involved in a very big deal that showed In 
a big loss. Really the only thing which kept him alive us 
the fact that he owed so much. If he had owed onla 
little the banks would have forced him into bankrupy 
and cleaned him out. He owed so much, however, tit 
they carried him through. . 


Profits for Those Who Hang On | 


NE day, when I was talking with this man, I comi- 
mented him on his dogged tenacity; and he repliec 
“T learned a great lesson in my younger days. Isaw y 
old employer emerge from bankruptcy and becomia 
millionaire by holding out just one day longer. He 1s 
very much involved in a water plant that was subjecto 
tremendous competition. There were two plants in ie 
city, and they were fighting and cutting rates, so that bh 
were losing money. The opposing plant was owned ba 
man named Brown, a very vindictive, rich old fellow ¥.0 
was fighting just out of spite. My old boss had the pay‘s 
all made out to give up and go into bankruptcy, but he us 
kept at home sick with a cold the day he intended to - 
sign. That very night, however, he got a telegram fin 
his superintendent saying that old Brown had died fin 
apoplexy. He knew at once that Mr. Brown’s executts 
would not continue to fight. He threw his assignmit 
papers into the wastebasket. The rates for water we 
raised by both plants and both became prosperous. Bet’e 
long a consolidation was put through, and within twee 
months my old boss had paid up all his indebtedness «4 
was rated a millionaire. This taught me a lesson, and tl 
is why I am so doggedly optimistic to-day.” | 
But to get back to the text: Let us first go to the largst 
city in the country and see what happened in New Y«< 
It seems as though a street railway company should y 
in New York if it pays anywhere. On the contrary, }2 
street railway does not pay in New York you wo 
naturally think that it would not pay in any city. Sury 
a line up Broadway should be a winner. | 
Well, it was a gold mine for the insiders; but it was? 
awful loser for the outsiders. The promoters and stot 
jobbers made a lot of money, but the banks and invests 
lost a lot of money. All of which shows again that “ 
not gold that glitters.” ee a. Cl 
When the street railway magnates discovered New Y{k 
there were several lines of road. The line operating ? 
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‘roadway was the most profitable; that on Third Avenue 

‘as a good payer also; and the several crosstown lines, all 
erating as separate companies, likewise did well. Then 
ame along Mr. Millionaire, who saw a chance to issue some 
securities for himself by putting through a consolidation. 

Most difficulties begin with consolidations. In order to 
ject water into a company it is usually necessary either 
) form a new company, “‘to absorb the old one,” or else 
)form a consolidation. It makes no difference what com- 
oses the consolidation. The promoters are almost as 
jlling to consolidate with something bad as with some- 
ring good. The game is to consolidate in order to issue 
me new securities, and to take some themselves ‘‘for 
aluable services rendered.” 

Well, the innocent stockholders in these very good New 
‘ork street railways were told that the consolidation 
ould be for their interests. It could have been; but it 
‘as not. Such consolidations seldom are. Consolidations 
re very similar to drowning accidents. So much water is 
ijected and so many unpaid shares are taken during the 
rocess that the former stockholders are almost drowned. 
ja consolidation there is little consolation for the innocent 
nall stockholders. 

However, the consolidation went through under the 
ame of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 
[any readers will remember when all the street cars in 
few York City were labeled Metropolitan. Though the 
‘ock went up in price right after the consolidation, yet 
re insiders were never able to unload as they desired. 
he continual talk about proposed subways seemed to 
rare away buyers. Hence, though the promoters could 
oost the price of the stock through manipulation, yet they 
,emed unable to distribute much. 

A council of war was held, therefore, and it was decided 

) form a new company, which should lease the Metro- 
olitan and give the Metropolitan stockholders a guaran- 
,ed dividend of seven per cent. This was at a time when 
uaranteed stocks were in great demand. The record of 
ich stocks had been good up to that time. It is a favorite 
‘ick of promoters to give the securities they want to sell a 
ame which, up to that time, has stood for something good. 
eaders should remember this and investigate when they 
re offered ““guaranteed”’ bonds or “‘preferred”’ stocks. 


The Collapse of Metropolitan 


\\ 7 ELL, this game seemed to work. Investors were com- 
VY pletely fooled by this paper-guaranteeing company. 
‘hey bought this “choice” guaranteed seven per cent stock 
ad before long it was selling at two hundred dollarsashare! 
hereupon the promoters got out, the insiders cashed in, 
ad everyone connected with the new deal made a barrel 
f money—except the dear public. Of course the guaranty 
vas worth little. Soon after the insiders had sold out, the 
aper-holding company defaulted on the guaranty. 

‘ Inashort time it was found that the Metropolitan itself 
vas overcapitalized, so that it could pay no dividends. Its 
redit then went bad. The Subway was being built. The 
ext thing was a default on the mortgage bonds of the 
fetropolitan Street Railway Company, which, up to that 
ate, were considered very high-class. Soon these four 
er cent bonds, which a big New York banking house had 
dd only a short time before at nearly par, were selling at 
wrty! Meantime Metropolitan stock had fallen from two 
undred to ten, and was destined finally to be wiped out 
atirely. So much for that romance. 

In the reorganization that followed the old securities 
vere obliterated, real money was put in to replace the 
vater, and the company was at last established on a better 
oundation. It was then rechristened The New York 
sailways Company. The new stock was bought and is 
ow held almost entirely by the present Interborough 
aterests; but the new four per cent consolidated mortgage 
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bonds can now be bought in the seventies, and should, I 
think, be good; while the new five per cent income bonds 
sellin the sixties, and pay at present three or four per cent. 
These latter I believe to be an attractive speculation. If 
the property is honestly managed these income bonds may 
some day pay five per cent. 

Next in size to New York is Chicago. Therefore, the 
next biggest traction failure to that of the Metropolitan 
fiasco in New York was the failure of the Yerkes lines in 
Chicago. The early history of the Chicago street railways 
is similar to that of the New York lines. There were several 
companies operating in different parts of the city. More- 
over, there were several outlying suburban lines which were 
owned by the same parties. Some of these were built by 
Mr. Yerkes and his associates, and some were not. Mr. 
Yerkes, however, was the “big Injun” and put through the 
final consolidation, which was the last act of the drama. 
Unlike New York, there were in Chicago no proposed sub- 
ways to compete with the consolidated company. Itis true 
that elevated lines had been built, but somehow they were 
not very popular at first. 

Moreover, the wonderful growth of Chicago and the 
cheapness of coal in that vicinity enabled the company to 
show good earnings. Chicago is a great street railway city 
and always was. Though the old company was tremen- 
dously watered, yet it did not sink. Even after it had 
been abused for years Yerkes was still able to sell out and 
pass it along to others. 


The Reorganization in Chicago 


HAT pushed the Chicago traction company over the 
dam was the franchise question. In New York the 
franchises were for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
but in Chicago they had been granted for only twenty or 
thirty years. Consequently when they expired the city had 
the company by the neck. If the street railway company 
had had the money to give good service the city would have 
renewed the franchise without difficulty; but for some 
time the bankers had known that the franchises were about 
to expire, so that the company had been unable for two 
years to secure money to buy more cars or even to paint 
the old ones. Thus the property was much run down and 
the service very poor when the franchises began to expire. 
This condition of affairs resulted in a campaign for 
municipal ownership. After this campaign had been 
launched the banks not only refused to loan the company 
new money but also insisted on the payment of their old 
loans. All this resulted in poorer service and worse credit. 
Finally, when the first franchise came to the expiring point, 
the company expired too. A receiver was appointed and 
a merry fight between the city and the company began. 

Fortunately for all parties the company had the aid of 
the best Chicago bankers in shaping their plan of reor- 
ganization. These bankers had the confidence of both the 
old security holders and the public. Before long a new 
plan of copartnership had been worked out, under which 
the city granted new franchises. Though the city of 
Chicago has an option to purchase the road at any time 
at a specified price, plus the cost of certain improvements, 
the road is really run by the bankers in the interests of the 
stockholders. Moreover, as the city receives about fifty 
per cent of the net earnings, without any care or liability, 
this plan is now popular, though Chicago is a long way from 
a three-cent fare. 

The new securities of the newly reorganized Chicago 
railways present no special speculative opportunities; still 
they are now considered fairly safe investments, as they 
advertise to be. The bondsshould be good, carrying as they 
do almost a city guaranty. Hence, though there is little in 
the new stocks that appeals to me, yet I think well of the 
bonds. These bonds pay five per cent and sell at about par, 
at which price they are callable at any time. 
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I should like also to explain what has happened in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and other cities. In prepara- 
tion for the writing of this article I have recently made trips 
to those cities to ascertain at first hand just what has 
happened. 

Cleveland has what is nearer to a complete municipal 
street railway than any other city in the United States. 
Though the Cleveland reorganization arrangement makes 
it necessary that the company shall raise the fares as it 
increases expenses, yet the city is perfectly free to give any 
service and pay any wages it wishes. At present Cleveland 
has three-cent fares, with one cent additional for transfers. 
The road is being well operated in the interests of both the 
stockholders and the public. As was the case in Chicago 
the bankers made a very good trade for the old stock- 
holders. Moreover, under their shrewd arrangement, fares 
will never be lower, and will probably be higher. 

The one thing the street railway owners have thus far 
most dreaded in their reorganizations is that some city 
would purchase a road and give low fares irrespective of 
the earnings, charging the deficit to the general tax fund. 
If one city should do this it is feared that a general howl 
for lower fares would go up from many other cities. Hence, 
though the Chicago plan provides for dividing the earnings 
with the city, and the Cleveland plan provides for com- 
plete city control, yet both provide against the low-fare pos- 
sibilities the people havesought. In other words, the bankers 
have turned these reorganized properties over to the cities 
to run as they like, so long as they keep the fares up! 

On my recent visits to Detroit and Toledo I found that 
things there are still in the air. In both these cities the 
roads are operating without a franchise. Many thought 
that in November last the people of Detroit would vote to 
buy the system; but the price was so indefinite that it was 
feared the city would be stung by the transaction. Detroit, 
however, now has very low fares and good service. Per- 
sonally I believe that Detroit to-day has perhaps the best 
and most honestly operated street railway system in this 
country. Moreover, owing to its interurban investments, 
the bonds of the Detroit United Railway Company should 
be good whatever the city decides to do with the local lines. 


Among the more prominent street railways being reor- 
ganized at the moment is the Kansas City Railway and 
Light Company, which was organized in 1903 and acquired 
the capital stock of practically all the street railway and 
light companies in Kansas City. On June 3, 1911, receivers 
were appointed for this company, and from that time until 
now the company has been in the hands of recéivers. It 
is only recently that the reorganization plans have been 
published. 


Why Receiverships are Long Drawn Out 


HIS brings another matter to my mind in connection 

with reorganizations—namely, that they are usually 
much longer drawn out than people think they will be. 
Everybody connected with a reorganization, from the bond- 
holders’ committees to the receivers themselves, gets paid 
for his services by the month. Hence, the longer these 
men can hold their jobs the more money they usually get. 
At least, this is the reason a good many people give for the 
fact that it is so much more difficult to get a company out 
of receivership than it is to get it into receivership. I do 
not believe this is always true. Most men connected with 
these reorganizations are honorable and would not stoop 
to such proceedings. 

Though these men are honorable, however, they are also 
very busy. The men in charge of reorganizations often live 
in different parts of the country and it is difficult to get 
them together. Therefore, matters naturally go slowly. 
Then there must always be lawyers to be waited for. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Waterway Waste 


ROBABLY the Government has wasted in river and 

harbor appropriations a sum equal to half the national 
debt. The waste goes on year after year. Many of the 
“improvements”? have been mere pork, and should never 
have been undertaken at all, because no commensurate 
public benefit could result from them. In many other 
cases an important public benefit might have resulted; but 
the money was spent piecemeal, haphazard, without any 
intelligent and comprehensive plan—a good deal as though 
a man with a leaky roof should put on a patch here, then 
wait a while and put on another patch there. A: great part 
of the sums spent in this stupid, spasmodic fashion is 
simply wasted. 

This member wants something done in his district; that 
member wants so much for his district; the other member 
hasa claim. All the claims are shuffled together and every- 
body votes for the aggregate amount. The waste will go 
right on until waterway improvement is studied as a whole 
and intelligently planned. : 

Congressman Frear has moved in the right direction by 
proposing a National Waterways Commission, to be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the President, with 
power to call on army engineers for advice and employ 
other experts. The first duty of the commission would be 
to study, check up and report on all waterway improve- 
ments so far undertaken by the Federal Government or 
with its aid. 

All future proposals for waterway improvements should 
be referred to the commission, which would investigate and 
report, with its recommendations, to the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The object, of course, is to codrdinate waterway- 
improvement projects and get disinterested expert advice 
upon them. For under the present helter-skelter pork- 
barrel system the Government wastes in two ways: it 
wastes by spending money where it will do no good, and it 
wastes by not spending money where it would do good, 
or by spending it in a niggardly, haphazard fashion on 
projects that ought to be well supported. Whether a given 
appropriation shall stand in the bill is now too often largely 
a matter of a member’s pull. Mr. Frear’s proposal looks 
to a situation in which every appropriation shall stand or 
fall upon its own merits as a genuine public improvement. 


Insurance and War 


UDGING by English experience ordinary life insurance 
pretty largely breaks down under such a war as this. 
For about a century before this war the number of English- 
men who would die in a given year could be pretty accu- 
rately foretold from the tables of mortality, and insurance 
premiums were based, of course, upon that mathematical 
probability of so many dying out of a thousand. But war 
brought in a new mortality factor, so far not precisely 
calculable. : 
True, the British life-insurance companies have suffered 
little from the war, although they assumed the military 
risk as to those who enlisted but were insured as civilians 
_ before the war. But for those who insured after enlistment 
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war premiums of fifteen to twenty per cent were charged. 
This naturally prevented many from insuring at all and 
caused others to insure for only small amounts. Insured 
army Officers were charged extra premiums, ranging up to 
seven per cent, and experience is said to have shown this 
was too small to cover the extra mortality rate. 

For a great many years in Western Europe and in the 
United States there had been virtually no other variation 
in the death rate than that involved in a slow decline. So 
many out of a thousand died each year, and at the end of 
every decade the number was smaller. Of course 1915 will 
show the greatest variation since vital statistics were 
systematically kept. The big belligerents’ death rate may 
have been a quarter or a third higher than in 1913. 


Profitless Business 


HERE were over twenty-two thousand business fail- 

ures in the United States last year. More than twenty- 
one thousand of them were small concerns. A vast deal of 
business is run at loose ends, haphazard, without the pro- 
prietors really knowing at any time how they stand or 
whether they are making a profit or a loss. The yearly 
slaughter of businesses of that sort is staggering. 

Speaking to an audience of business men recently, Mr. 
Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, said: ‘“‘ Many 
of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost-accounting 
systems. 

“On the other hand, the number of small manufacturers 
who have no adequate cost-accounting system and price 
their goods arbitrarily is amazing.’’ He mentioned that 
out of sixty-six thousand concerns doing a business of a 
hundred thousand dollars a year and upward, which had 
made reports to the commission, thirty thousand charged 
off nothing for depreciation. 

This involves a great deal of essentially unfair compe- 
tition. The manufacturer or merchant who sells goods at a 
loss, or at no adequate profit, because he does not keep 
books properly and does not know whether he is making a 
profit or not, tends to force his competitors into a like situ- 
ation. True, consumers may for a time get goods that 
much cheaper; but we do not believe there is an ultimate 
gain to anybody. 

A man who does not keep books properly, so that he 
really knows how his business stands and whether or not 
he is actually making a profit, is not entitled to credit and 
should not get it. Credit should always be based on an 
intelligible and accurate balance sheet. Those who grant 
credit can do a good deal to enforce adequate bookkeeping. 


Discouraging 


NEW YORK legislative committee—with, possibly, a 

thrifty political eye on the gallery—proposed to poke 
into metropolitan transportation affairs. Historically it 
was promising ground. The poking had been pretty good 
there from the days of Boss Tweed and the bribed Broadway 
franchise down through the scandals of the Whitney-Ryan 
régime. However, times were different now. Wall Street 
had been chastened; the life-insurance explosion, the New 
Haven affair, and so on, had taught it that great quasi- 
public businesses, in which hundreds of millions of other 
people’s money is invested, must be conducted as public 
trusts. 

Times were different now—it seemed. But as soon as 
the committee began poking it struck mysterious sugges- 
tions of great sums to be devoted to dubiously obscure 
objects and covered up as profit on a construction con- 
tract. It found bonuses, running into six figures, light- 
heartedly handed over to a highly paid official. The air 
began to smell as though somebody had spilled a garbage 
can in the neighborhood. Experienced persons, with sick- 
ening memories of life insurance, New Haven, and so on, 
held their noses. 

We doubt that any explanation will really explain. 
There is evidence of a gay handing about of corporation 
money in bulky packages that does not comport well with 
scrupulously administered trusteeship. It looks like plain 
stupidity—a boneheaded inability to comprehend what is 
required of the trustees of a vast property upon which 
a great city depends for a necessary of life, and which 
requires the support of investors to the extent, finally, of 
more than a billion dollars. 

It is chalked up against Wall Street—and properly 
enough, in a way—for it happened there. We say repeat- 
edly that an enormous amount of business is done in Wall 
Street with strict regard for all the obligations, public 
and private, express and implied, which the transactions 
involve. But when you are lecturing on the high state of 
sanitation in the neighborhood it is discouraging to have 
some blockhead toss a rotten cabbage through the window. 


Censorship at Home 


N THE high name of public morals the New York police 
this winter censored a performance by a troupe of Rus- 
sian ballet dancers—a barbaric pantomime, done with 
much art, and so a means of culture—just as the Arabian 


Nights is. At the same time Broadway was enjoying an! 
alleged farce, which dealt with two young married couples, 
In one case the wife was of lively disposition, while the hus- 
band was sedate. i 

In the other case there was a sporty husband and i 
demure wife. The gay ones go out of an evening, leaving 
their sober mates at home. The latter discover various. 
bottles of liquor, with the effects of which they are sup- | 
posed to be quite unacquainted. They drink copiously, get 
very drunk, lurch round the stage a while, and go tosleep | 
on the floor—to be discovered later, of course, by their 
discursive spouses. 

This alcohol humor, vulgar in its situations, speeches | 
and suggestions, was received with warm approbation. So. 
far as we observed, no official or unofficial guardian of the 
Young Person hinted that the spectacle of a half-dressed, 
drunken pair, falling into each other’s arms, might not be 
an advisable means of forming the Young Person’s taste 
and morals. | 

Such is the incurable stupidity of every censorship. It 
never interferes at the right point. A bill for a national | 
censorship of moving pictures is coming up at Washington. 
We trust it will fail. There is a deep reason for the fact | 
that the word ‘‘censorious” is commonly used as implying 
“‘blockheaded.” : 


Some Protection 


E MENTIONED the other day that ships can now | 
be built here as cheaply as in England, whereas 
before the war our cost was a fifth to a third higher than 
the English cost. The reason for this is partly disclosed by 
the London Economist’s ‘‘index number,” which is a com- | 
pound of the prices of leading commodities. The number 
shows that prices in England in January this year were 
seventy-five per cent above the average for 1901-1905. In 
January a year ago the compound commodity price was | 
only thirty-seven per cent above the 1901-1905 level. 
During 1915, in other words, it moved up nearly forty 
points, or roughly by one-third. Wages have advanced 
more or less along with commodity prices. No doubt 
something like this has occurred in all the warring coun- | 
tries, for the same cause has been operating in all of them. 
The prime cause is a great increase in the volume of money | 
or its equivalent. 
Prices in the United States have advanced, too, but not 
nearly so rapidly asin England. Quite aside from the mat- 
ter of crippled industries, restricted shipping and rising 
cost of capital, this greater advance in prices operates to. 
keep foreign goods out of this market. It is equivalent to 
that much protective tariff. It is hardly likely that any 
sudden readjustment of foreign prices will occur at the end | 
of the war. Presumably the descent to an antebellum 
level will be gradual. But no man can foresee what the 
industrial and economic situation of Europe will be three 
months or six months or twelve, after the war ends. All 
anybody can do is to guess, and one guess is pretty nearly 
as good as another. To get excited at this time over any | 
of the guesses is to waste energy. 


Home and Foreign Trade 


DISTINGUISHED economist has calculated the 
domestic trade of the United States last year at 
five hundred billion dollars, or nearly a hundred times the 
foreign trade. This is probably an exaggeration, for the 
method by which the result was arrived at is decidedly 
doubtful. But even if domestic trade were a hundred 
times greater in volume than foreign trade the actual 
importance of the latter should not be overlooked. | 
We consume about six hundred million bushels of wheat | 
a year. But if we produce seven or eight hundred million | 
bushels—it was a thousand millions last year—the price of 
wheat will fall until somebody buys the surplus above | 
domestic consumption. We must either sell it abroad or | 
to a speculator, who will hold it in store. Thus, a foreign 
demand for one hundred million bushels may have as great 
an effect in fixing the price of wheat as the domestic demand | 
for six hundred million bushels has. So with any article of 
which we produce a surplus. The surplus will press on the | 
market and drag down the price of the whole production 
until a buyer is found for it. If a man has ten apples to sell | 
in a market where there are buyers for only nine the price 
of apples will fall until somebody turns up who will take 
the tenth. 

Foreign trade involves even more than disposing of sur- 
plus products. We buy normally nearly two billion dollars 
worth of foreign goods. About a third of it is raw mate- 
rials used in our manufactures. Goods that we do not 
produce, or produce in insufficient quantities—such as | 
coffee, tea, sugar—make up another large part. We must 
pay for this stuff by selling our own goods abroad, by going 
in debt abroad, or by shipping gold; and whenever we ship 
a dollar in gold nine or ten dollars of bank credit goes 
with it. ah 

Whatever the true ratio of domestic to foreign trade, 
there is no danger of overestimating the importance of the 
latter. | 
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I—THE ANGEL SHOWETH HER NOTEBOOK 


WAS something I’d eaten, or something I’d taken 
[r wash down my vittles, that made me awaken 
+ All shaken. 
Sure as shooting! Right there at the head of my bed 
Perched the Angel of History. ‘‘Mister,”’ she said, 
“Tam very near dead; 
I’ve a pain in my head— 
Oh, the horrors I’ve seen in this Epoch of Dread! 
To record the damnation 
Of civilization 
All over creation 
Brings nervous prostration. 
But I’m glad to reflect ’’— here she smiled in the pause— 
“That History’s built on dramatical laws; 
And the best way to spice up a drama’s a brief 
Moment of clowning for Comic Relief. 
Thus the great Prussian Scourge, with its iron-fisted 
Lord, 
Gives place to a snicker o’er dear Henry Ford. 
If War is a Tragedy, founded on fact, 
Then Peace, I am sure, is a Comedy Act.”’ 


“Have you gathered the News of the Cruise?”’ 
Of the Angel inspired I inquired. 
“Disconnected, occasional views 
I can show if desired.”’ 
A yard of her scroll 
She began to unroll 
Till she came, to explain her remarks as above, 
To some notes headed ‘‘Jitneying After the Dove.”’ 
And she read this unclassified, 
Let-us-be-pacified, 
Quite solemn sissified 
Amplification of Brotherly Love. 


II—HENRY FORSAKETH A GOOD BUSINESS TO 
SAVE EUROPE 
HE world was acting very 
rough, 
The War had lasted long enough; 
So Henry Ford brought down his 
mitt 
And startled all Detroit—to wit: 
‘I’m getting good and tired of it! 
Those dog-goned kings 
And dukes and things 
Blowing the world to scrap—by 
jings! 
It’s obvious the time has come 
When some one ought to speak 
toum. 
It’s plain to see 
That same is Me. 
As Iam Labor’s greatest friend, 
It’s up to me the war to end. 
Each soldier is a working man 
Wrongly employed. The Union 
plan 
Of walking out 
Will work, no doubt. 
So, to that zone of warring states 
I'll lead my walking delegates 
And call a strike 
The very like 
Ofwhich ne’er knocked at Labor’s 
gates. 


‘aes hot word I’ll put on 

ce— 
The cry is ‘Peace at any price!’ 
And as I have the price to spend 
From out my weekly dividend, 
I'll show the Muscovites and Huns 
That Capital’s against theirguns— 
Let monarchs insecurely sit 
be Truth honks by upon her 

i ” 


“Go forth! Go forth!” Fame 
seemed to bid; 


And that is just what Henry did. 


III-HE GATHERETH HIGH 
SOULS FROM MANY 
QUARTERS 

gi THE four winds—the four 
wild winds of Heaven— 
Sir Henry pealed upon his honk- 
¢ ing horn: 
“Ye friends of Peace, too proud to 
fight, and yet 
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Prepared to lend her voice to any spiel, 
Looks every inch a Goddess by Lucile. 
At last down came the plank 
And the wild sea, spink-spank, 
Slapped the tame Oscar as her prow obese 
Plowed the outrunning wave. 
“‘How will her crew behave? 
Will they find billows in their quest for Peace?’’ 
Asked a reporter, glasses to his eyes, 
As toward the distant Oscar went his gaze. 
“‘Tt seems to me I see among those guys 
A look that can be taken many ways. 
Perhaps it is the roughness of the sea 
Which casts that bilious hue 
Among those comrades new; 
But, candidly, it sort of looks to me ——”’ 


By Wallace Irwin 


Too kind to see poor Europe cut her throat ; 

Ye heroes brave enough to come between 

Two hostile armies and look quite oblivious 

Of several million pounds of flying steel, 

Come gather for a sweet excursion tour 

At my expense upon a ship named Oscar. 

To those dire scenes we'll sail, by song inspired— 
‘I will not raise my boy to be a soldier!’ 

We'll stand, a gentle missionary band, 

Betwixt ten million warriors, more or less, 

Who’ll drop their rifles, wipe their dusty helmets, 

And quit the trenches sometime before Christmas.” 


““Which Christmas ?’’ asked a skeptic rather queer. 
Quoth Henry: ‘‘I have not the least ideer— 
But surely there’s a Christmas every year!”’ 
He turned his thoughts to matters more severe. 


IV—HE TAKETH STOCK OF HIS 
PACIFIERS 
Se HO’LL stop the war?’’ 
“T,”’ wrote Jane Addams, 
“With my Votes for Madams; 
With my Hull House advisers 
Applied to Kaisers ; 
With my strong position 
On Prohibition ; 
For War’s wild dragon 
Is a form of jag-on. 
Trust me, Henry— 
I'll stop the war.’’ 


And from four winds came flocking, 
On willing feet in cultured sky-blue stocking, 
Many a mind 
So loftily inclined 
I might say ‘‘highbrow’’ were I given to knocking. 
And as the good ship Oscar nudged the pier 
Who’s Who in Utopia was represented. 
And as those new biographers, 
Movie photographers, 
On every side start cranking their machines, 
Reverend Floyd Jones brings action to their scenes, 
Inspiring other graybeards by his vim 
As Reverend Aked leapfrogs over him. 
Behold, here’s a Jane! 
And, the reverse of plain, 
Clad in a Robe of Peace, with satin train, 
Inez Milholland Hyphen Boissevain, 


““Who’ll calm the anger ?”’ 
“*T,”’ said Judge Benny. 
“T’m as able as any 

At checking abuses 

Among the newsies. 

A boys’ court tangle 

Or gangsters’ wrangle 
I’m able to coddle— 
For I’m the model 
Of Pacifiers. 

Trust me, Henry— 
I'll calm the anger.”’ 


‘“Who’ll scold the Generals ?’’ 
“1,” answered Ida; 
“For I can’t abide a 

Land despoiler 

Or Standard Oiler. 

My stern down-calling 

Of wrongs appalling 

Causes big gunners 

To quake on their runners. 

Cheer up, Henry— 
I'll scold the Generals.”’ 


“Who'll cheer the soldiers ?’’ 

Inez Milholland 
Cried: ‘I’m the big doll and 
Attract much attention 
At any convention. 
If they gaze my direction 
And see my complexion, 
They’ll swallow a bullet 
And warble, ‘Some pullet !’ 

Believe me, Henry— 

I'll cheer the soldiers.’’ 


“Who'll stop the cannon?” 
“*T,”’ said Rev. Aked. 
“The Truth, which is naked, 
I'll clothe in a fichu 
Of wonderful tissue. 
Defying war’s puppies, 
Right up to the Kruppies 
I'll bear the white pigeon 
Of bloodless religion. 
Fear not, Henry— 
I'll stop the cannon.” 


“Who'll do the talking ?’’ 
“T!!’’? Such a yammer, 
Competitive clamor, 
Arose from each tripper 
That Henry, the skipper, 
Hid up a mast’ed 
As long as it lasted ; 
Then exhorted: 
dears! 
I’m running this show, dears, 
For one blessed purpose— 
I'll do the talking!’’ 


“Go slow, 
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| Are You Cae 
Thema 
? 


Fair Chance: 


O so now—and your feet 

D will stop their burning and 

aching. Your corns, bun- 

ions, fallen arches, ingrowing 

nails, etc., will be relieved and 

you'll have nothing but the mere 
memory of their discomfort. 

How ? By kicking off your old, 
narrow, bone-bending shoes—the 
cause of all foot-ills—and adopt- 
ing Educators, which allow the 
feet to grow as Nature intended. 

There are Educators for every 
member of the family. Prices 
$1.35 to $5.50, according to size. 
Try a pair today. 

But be sure EDUCATOR is 
branded on the sole—it means 
the genuine orthopaedically cor- 
rect Educator shape. Made only 
by Rice & Hutchins. 

Send post card today for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘Bent Bones Make Fran- 
tic Feet’’—advice by orthopaedic 
experts on ‘‘How to Walk 
Right’’;‘‘How to Have Healthy, 
Straight-Boned Feet,’ etc. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 


& Hutchins 


CAT 


Rice 


sole it is not 
a genuine 
Educator 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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V—AN AVERAGE DAY ON THE PEACE SHIP 


HEY were out upon the ocean, fifteen 
minutes from the Hook, 
When the Leading Pacifier said, with half- 
distressful look : 
‘“To bring about an all-world peace we ought, 
by hook or crook, 
To draw up Resolutions or write something 
in a book.”’ 


A Boy Reformer shouted out: ‘‘ Resolved— 
That it is time 

To publish all Preparedness as both ashame 
and crime ——”’ 

Whereat a boy reporter gave forth a lower- 
ing glare 

And muttered: ‘‘Treason! Treason to my 
Woodrow! Have a care!”’ 


A Lady Leader war-cried: ‘‘ Votes for 
Women!”’ loud and clear; 

But a Lady Scribe retorted: ‘‘Woman’s 
place is in her sphere!”’ 

The Captain separated them; but, while 
their wrath still stirred, 

A Judge had called a Financier a short and 
ugly word. 


| “Oh, Peace!”’ the Captain shouted; ‘‘ ye Dis- 


ciples of the Dove! 

Bring forth our trusty Preacher—let him 
lecture us on Love!”’ 

But the Clergyman was absent—it was found 
out, infra dig, 

He was beating up the Editor, for something, 
in the brig. 


“We could spread our gentle doctrine o’er 

the land and o’er the sea 

Could we only get together and forget to 
disagree ——”’ 

Thus the Captain was explaining when, it 
pains me to relate, 

His remark was never finished—someone 
floored him with a plate. 


Late that night the Captain wireless-flashed 

to William Jennings B..: 
“There is mutiny among us. 

CAOSDi= 

The reply: ‘‘When peace exhorters come 
together it is best 

Just to turn the hose upon them and let 
Nature do the rest.”’ 


How to stop it? 


VI-A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE FORD 
PROPAGANDA AS CARRIED OUT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


HEY stopped his boat at quarantine; 
He struggled to explain. 
As Milton says: ‘“‘He sailed right in 
And sailed right out again.”’ 


VII-HENRY GREETETH THE KING OF DEN- 
MARK AND TELLETH THE BEST FORD 
JOKE 


T WAS the King of Denmark 
Who sat upon his pier, 

No raconteurs had sought his shores 
For many a weary year. 

He sat and wove a rosy wreath 
As languidly sighed he: 

“Ah, lives another one like Fred 

In land or sky or sea?’’ 


It was his elder chamberlain 
Beside the monarch stood 
A-telling tales of Poles and whales 
In hopes of making good; 
But the potentate grew sadder 
And wildly moaned the while, 
“Are there no funny things on earth 
Since the Doc went out of style?’’ 


But ho! across the waters 
A vessel hove in view; 

Upon its peak in letters freak 
Plain labeled OSCAR Two. 

‘“Oh, stop them!” cried the monarch, 
“And summon all aboard.”’ 

The minion did as he was bid, 

And out stepped Henry Ford. 


And out stepped peaceful Henry, 
With all his peaceful crew, 

The comely Jane and Benny plain, 
And Reverend Aked too. 

Then up the King of Denmark 
Bespake in accents clear: 

“Tf ye have aught grotesque to tell, 

I prithee tell it here!”’ 


Then boldly answered Henry: 
“‘T am no roving soul. 
I did not seek McKinley’s Peak, 
Nor have I found a Pole. 
But of the brave explorers 
Who chase the wildling geese, 
Inscribe my name and give me fame— 
For I am seeking Peace.”’ 
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The King he nudged his elbow 
Into his chamberlain, 
And, with a wink, remarked: ‘‘I think 
We’ve found a funny vein.” 
Then, to the weary Fordgonauts: 
“Your quest is far from tame. 
Have ye a plan of action 
To find that What’s-Its-Name ?”’ 


“T have a plan of action,”’ 
Thus Henry did proclaim. 
“T’ve seen it in a vision 
And well I love that same. 
For in the field of Flanders 
Embattled hosts I see; 
Two million men on either side, 
All in a killing bee. 


““T see the embattled armies, 

Their cannons raised to shoot; 

I see their angry captains 
On fiery chargers scoot. 

But, right between the trenches, 
What is it now I see? 

It is My Expedition, 
Serenely led by Me. 


“Up now I hold my finger; 

All mark the signal high. 

The shrapnel stops exploding, 
The bullets cease to fly. 

A self-respecting silence 
Falls on that lustful horde— 

Don’t look surprised—they’ve realized 
That I am Henry Ford. 


“**Comrades,’ I say distinctly, 
‘Be gentle, if you can! 
It isn’t right, it’s not polite, 
To shoot one’s fellowman.’ 
Whereat the opposing armies 
Look rather shamed and flat. 
‘Oh, Sir’—they blush amidst the hush— 
‘We never thought of that!’ 


“At once they break each cannon 
And throw away each gun. 
The Germans kiss the English, 
The French kiss everyone. 
Hands clasped, they join together 
In chatty social teas —”’ 
“‘Whoa!”’ cried the King, and took a breath; 
Then murmured: ‘‘ Go on, please!” 


*“And when the tea is over 
Among our new-found mates 
We telegraph the Kaiser, 
Who quickly abdicates. 
King George he follows ditto; 
The Czar he does the same. 
And, Europe lacking monarchs, 
A certain man of fame——”’ 


“‘Enough!’’ The King of Denmark 
Grinned wide his trustful look. 
‘‘Friend, you have had a vision 
Was never dreamed by Cook. 
Oh, come again to Denmark 
When you your peace have made!”’ 
And he dropped a wreath of roses 
’Cross Henry’s shoulder blade. 


VIII—THE ANGEL DROPPETH THE SUB- 
JECT FROM A GREAT HEIGHT 


HE Angel of History, perched on my bed, 


Reeled up her scroll on a shade-roller | 


spring. 
“That’s all for to-night,’’ she unfeelingly said. 


“‘But, Angel,” I cried—“‘ you tormenting old | | 


thing— 
Your tale’s just begun—sucha trick doesn’t go. 
No story can stop at the Preface, you know.” 
Fair History smiled like a woman unchid. 
“‘Ford’s did,”’ 
She replied, starry-eyed. 


“°Tis a modern adventure, which truly de- | 


serves 
To be painted in free post-impressionist 
curves ; 
A splendid hypothesis, lacking conclusion, 
That ends where it started, in gorgeous con- 
fusion.” 
“But what of our Henry?’’ I gasped. ‘Oh, 
he’s home!” 
So she played me this tune on the back of 
a comb: 


“Henry is back in America, 
Talking a trifle vague, 
While the rest of his crew, having nothing 
to do, 
Are seeing the sights at The Hague. 


““*T delivered my message to Europe,’ 
He says round the Works to the boys; 
‘I bade them to halt—and it wasn’t my fault 
That my words were drowned out by the 
noise.’ ”’ 


So saying, the Angel, without a farewell, 

Borrowed my ink and went flying pell-mell 

Toward some big Russian battle whose name 
I can’t spell. 
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Protection Signed 
and Sealed 


HE fact that piping is 

often hidden away from 
view may account for the in- 
difference which exists as to 
what kind of pipe goes in. 
The first evidence of cheap 
pipecomesinevitably, sooner 
or later, in the form of a 
ruined wall or ceiling, an- 
nouncing pipe failure. Once 
it starts to go, it’s a long se- 


ries, each time necessitating 


heavy repairs, great ex- 
pense, inconvenience, and 
marked deterioration of the 
structure. 


And at just a little higher first cost 
for the pipe only you can obtain 


EN U 


G 1 oN 
WROUGHT IRON 


BYER 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


black or galvanized, which inyari- 
ably lasts as long as the house or 
building and gives protection, signed 
and sealed, against failure due to 
corrosion. 

Twenty, thirty, forty years — it’s all 
the same to Byers. Genuine hand 
puddled rust resisting wrought iron 
of the old school, Byers is today 
what it has been for fifty years—the 
best and longest lasting pipe made. 
For every dollar you save by not 
buying Byers, you will eventually 
pay ten, maybe fifty. 

Do not neglect the pipe question. 
Do not decide without writing for 
the Byers Book which gives you 
unquestionable pipe facts. 


A-M-BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23 Sullivan St. 22 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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WHY THE 3400 R. P. M. CHALMERS IS THE CAR THAT PERFORMS 


Please remember that the engine in this 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers ing, no short-cut, nothing psychic, nor supernatural, about what 

isn't a big one. It’s small. The six cylinders are 3% by 4% makes an engine go. 

and the displacement only 224 cubic inches. So the Chalmers engineers checked the power down; saved 
But it delivers the stiffest wallop that ever came out of an 33 per cent in gasoline; increased the mileage to 18 on a gallon, 

engine of its size. gave the car magnificent acceleration; put a liveliness there that 
High engine speed is the reason for this. The crank-shaft never existed in any car of its size before. 

turns Over 3400 revolutions per minute. Better than 56 a second. That’s why it is so easy to drive a 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers; - 

That’s about 1200 revolutions faster than most engines of its ° why you feel perfect velvet underneath your right foot; why you 

ize. It accounts for the tremendous increase in power. never take another man’s dust; why you hug the road and drive 
Chalmers engineers were able to get extreme horse-power out ‘straight as an arrow. 

of this engine—more than nine men out of ten dare use. And you get all this without roar or hum and as fast as you 
It was a great achievement, perhaps without a parallel in care to drive up to mile-a-minute speed. 

America. Faster than this she will not go. This car isn’t built for a 
But Mr. Chalmers saw at once that the superfluous might college sophomore or a Ralph Mulford. 

would mean sacrifice of that acceleration, smoothness, and all-round She’s built for you. 

performance which are dearer to the hearts of motorists than all | $1050 Detroit. 


the racing speed on earth. 
So he said: “Get acceleration, activity, performance.” hs 
_ Too, he insisted on long mileage on gas, for there is no dodg- Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


$1475 in Canada. 
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“The Roof that Stays Young” 


Last Longer-Cost Less-Better Looking 


ae and is cheaper to maintain, in Ashlie Shingles. 


They are made of Nature’s most efficient roofing materials, 
best able to resist time and wear. 


5 ZOU will find ester roof protection, that lasts 


The Asphalt water-proofing keeps out water and weather. The surfacing of 
crushed slate or rock products (in natural colors) protects it against fire and the 
elements and saves painting or staining. Asphalt Shingles form the ideal roof- 
ing from every standpoint of low cost, long wear and handsome appearance. 


$1000 Better Appearance—No Extra Cost 


Asphalt Shingles will add $1000.00 to the appearance of 
the house without adding a penny to the actual cost. For their 
price is about the same as other roofings—less than many other 
types. In years to come you will save still more in the repairs 

and attention that you will not have to give them. 


Tell Your Architect to Use Asphalt Shingles 


Asphalt Shingles do not crack, which saves repair 
expense and roof troubles. Nor do they blow up or curl. 
There is no metal to rust. They will last year after year 
without attention, preserving their beautiful coloring, 
and making a roofing that “stays young.’ So be sure your 
architect or builder uses them. 

You will get many valuable building suggestions and hints 

on economical building materials from our free booklet, “‘The Roof Dis- 
tinctive.” It tells how to get a better-looking home and greater roofing 


satisfaction for your money. Every home owner or home builder needs 
this book; send the coupon for your free copy. 


Also ask your Architect, Contractor, Lumber 
Dealer or Builders’ Supply Man about 
Asphalt Shingles. 


ASPHALT SHINGLE 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 
857 Marquette Building 
Chicago 
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Roofing Beauty that 


Pictures Can’t Express 
Asphalt Shingles are uni- 


form in size and make a smooth- 
lying, distinctive-looking roofing. 


Pictures won’t show the beauty of the 
mellow coloring in which they are 
made—reds, greens, grays, browns and 
black. 


There is a shade to match, or to use 
in striking contrast with almost any 
other color of building material you 
may use in the rest of the house. And 
this coloring, because given by the 
rock surfacing, will last unfaded and 
unchanged. 


Re- ae With Asphalt Shingles 
— Stop Upkeep Expense 
You can apply Asphalt 


Shingles on any sloping roof. 
When you invest once in Asphalt 
Shingles you are practically through 


with expense. Then, when the work 
is finished, you will be agreeably sur- 
prised to find how much they add tone 
and character to the outside appearance 
of the house. They give real beauty to 
the roof—that part of the house too 
often overlooked. 


Send for Interesting Bookle 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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Please mail me your book of building and . 
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When quick. stops are 
ranted Raybestos fo/ds—in 
anger or in ordinary trafhe. 


ut it WEARS too. 


WEAR 
Down hills it holds steadily 
-and WEARS well while it 


oldman sit : 
WEAR 


It defies friction heat—and 
riction WEAR. It can’t get 


ticky. 
WEAR 


Only a brake lining that 
NEARS like Raybestos can 
erve like Raybestos—the orzg7- 
al asbestos brake lining. 


WEAR 


When you buy Raybestos 
wake lining you buy WEAR. 
You pay for WEAR. You get 


WEAR. 
WEAR 


Don’t put good money into 
hort-wearing imitations. 


THE ROYAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BripGEPoRT, CONN. 


Look for the Silver Edging 


BRAKE LINING 
Sold by all first class garages and 


auto supply houses 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


were welcome to mail it. It would go 


| to the Dead Letter Office, since there was 


no Harold. It could not come back to me, 
for I had only signed it ‘‘Barbara.”’ I had 
it all figured out carefully. It looked as if 
I had everything to gain, including the furs, 
and nothing tolose. Alas, how little I knew! 

“The best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft aglay.’’ Burns. 

Carter Brooks ambled into the room just 
as I sealed it and stood gazing down at me. 

““You’re quite a person these days, Bab,” 
he said. “I suppose all the customary 
Christmas kisses are being saved this year 
for what’s his name.” 

“‘T don’t understand you.” 

“For Harold. You know, Bab, I think 
I could bear up better if his name wasn’t 
Harold.” 

“T don’t see how it concerns you,” I re- 
sponded. 

“Don’t you? With me crazy about you 
for lo, these many years! First as a baby, 
then as a sub-sub-deb, and now as a sub- 
deb. Next year, when you are a real 
Debutante fs 

“You’ve concealed your 
bravely.” 

“Tt’s been eating meinside. A green and 
yellow melancholly—hello! A letter to 
him!” 

“Why, so it is,” I said, scornfully. 

He picked it up, and looked at it. Then 
he started and stared at me. 


infatuation 


“No!” he said. “It isn’t possible! It 
isn’t old Valentine!”’ 
Positively, my knees got cold. I never 


had such a shock. 

“Tt—it certainly is Harold Valentine,” 
I said feebly. 

“Old Hal!’’? he muttered. ‘‘ Well, who 
would have thought it! And not a word to 
me about it, the secretive old duffer!’’ He 
held out his hand to me. “‘Congratulations, 
Barbara,” he said heartily. ‘‘Since you 
absolutely refuse me, you couldn’t do better. 
He’s the finest chap I know. If it’s Valen- 
tine the family is kicking up such a row 
about, you leave it to me. Ill tell them a 
few things.”’ 

I was stunned. Would anybody have 
believed it? To pick a name out of the air, 
so to speak, and off a malted milk tablet, 
and then to find that it actualy belonged 
to some one—was sickning. 

“Tt may not be the one you know,” I 
saiddesperately. ‘“‘It—it’sacommonname. 
There must be plenty of Valentines.” 

‘“‘Sure there are, lace paper and Cupids— 
lots of that sort. But there’s only one 
Harold Valentine, and now you’ve got him 
pinned to the wall! I'll tell you what I'll 
do, Barbara. I’m a real friend of yours. 
Always have been. Always will be. The 
chances are against the family letting him 
get this letter. I’ll give it to him.” 

“Give it to him?” 

“Why, he’s here. You know that, don’t 
you? He’s in town over the holidays.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Sorry,” he said. ‘‘Probably meant it 
as a surprise to you. Yes he’s here, with 
bells on.” 

The wretch! He put the letter in his 
pocket before my very eyes, and sat down 
on the corner of the writing table. 

“You don’t know how all this has releived 
my mind,” he said. ‘“‘The poor chap’s been 
looking down. Not interested in anything. 
Of course this explains it. He’s the sort to 
take love hard. At college he took every- 
thing hard—like to have died once with 
German measles.” 

He picked up a book, and the charred 
picture was underneath. He pounced on it. 
**Pounced” is exactly the right word. 

“Hello!” hesaid. ‘Family again, I sup- 
pose. Yes, it’s Hal, all right. Well, who 
would have thought it!” 

My last hope died. Then and there I had 
a nervous chill. I was compelled to prop 
my chin on my hand to keep my teeth from 
chattering. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” he said, hat- 
fully cheerful. ‘‘I’ll be the Cupid for your 
Valentine. See? Far be it from me to see 
love’s young dream wiped out by a hard- 
hearted family. I’m going to see this thing 
through. You count on me, Barbara. I'll 
arrange that you get a chance to see each 
other, family or no family. Old Hal has 
been looking down his nose long enough. 
When’s your first party?” 

“Tomorrow night,’’ I gasped out. 

“‘Very well. Tomorrow night it is. It’s 
at the Andrews, isn’t it?” 


I could only nod. I was beyond speak- 
ing. Isawitall clearly. I had been wicked 
in decieving my dear family and now I was 
to pay the penalty. He would know at once 
that [had made him up, or rather he did not 
know me and therefore could not possibly be 
in love with me. And what then? 


“But look here,” he said, “‘if I take him | 
there as Valentine, the family will be on, | 


you know. We’d better call him something 
else. Got any choice as to a name?” 

“Carter,’”’ I said frantically. 
I’d better tell you. I ——’” 


“T think | 


“How about calling him Grosvenor?” he 


babbled on. ‘‘Grosvenor’s a good name. 
Ted Grosvenor—that ought to hit them 
between the eyes. It’s going to be rather 
a lark, Miss Bab!”’ 

And of course just then mother came in, 
and the Brooks idiot went in and poured 
her a cup of tea, with his little finger stuck 
out at a right angle, and every time he had 
a chance he winked at me. 

I wanted to die. 

When they had all gone home it seemed 
like a bad dream, the whole thing. It 
could not be true. JI went upstairs and 
manacured my nails, which usually com- 
forts me, and put my hair up like Leila’s. 

But nothing could calm me. I had made 


my own fate, and must lie in it. And just | 


then Hannah slipped in with a box in her 
hands and her eyes frightened. 

“Oh, Miss Barbara!” she said. “If your 
mother sees this!”’ 

I dropped my manacure scizzors, I was so 
alarmed. But I opened the box, and 
clutched the envelope inside. It said 
“from H——.” Then Carter was right. 
There was an H after all! 

Hannah’ was rolling her hands in her 
apron and her eyes were poping out of her 
head. 

“‘T just happened to see the boy at the 
door,” she said, with her silly teeth chatter- 


ing. “‘Oh, Miss Barbara, if Dennis had 
answered the bell! What shall we do with 
them?” 


“You take them right down the back 
stairs,” Isaid. ‘As if it was an empty box. 
And put it outside with the waste papers. 
Quick.” 

She gathered the thing up, but of course 
mother had to come in just then and they 
met in the doorway. She saw it all in one 
glance, and she snatched the card out of 
my hand. 

“From H she read. ‘“‘Take them 
out, Hannah, and throw them away. No, 
don’t do that. Put them on the servant’s 
table.”’ Then, when the door had closed, 
she turned to me. “Just one more ridic- 
ulous episode of this kind, Barbara,” she 
said, ‘‘and you go back to school—Christ- 
mas or no Christmas.” 

I will say this. If she had shown the 
faintest softness, I’d have told her the 
whole thing. But she did not. She looked 
exactly as gentle as a macadam pavment. 
I am one who has to be handled with 
gentleness. A kind word will do anything 
with me, but harsh treatment only makes 
me determined. I then become inflexable 
as iron. 

That is what happened then. Mother 
took the wrong course and threatened, 
which as I have stated is fatal, as far as 
I am concerned. I refused to yield an inch, 
and it ended in my having my dinner in 
my room, and mother threatening to keep 
me home from the party the next night. It 
was not a threat, if she had only known it. 

But when the next day went by, with 
no more flowers, and nothing apparently 
wrong except that mother was very digni- 
fied with me, I began to feel better. Sis 


1? 


was out all day, and in the afternoon Jane | 


called me up. 

“How are you?”’ she said. 

Ohweemrallerighive, 

“Everything smooth?” 

“Well, smooth enough.” 

“Oh, Bab,” she said. “‘I’m just crazy 
about it. All the girls are.” 

“T knew they were crazy about som- 
thing.” 

“You poor thing, no wonder you are 
bitter,” she said. ‘‘Somebody’s coming. 
I'll have to ring off. But don’t you give in, 
Bab. Not an inch. Marry your Heart’s 
Desire, no matter who butts in.” 

Well, you can see how it was. Even then 
I could have told father and mother, and 
got out of it somehow. But all the girls 
knew about it, and there was nothing to do 
but go on. 
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Hands Off 
— Gloves On 
\\ Clean hands cane the 
making of Sterling Gum. 


Cleaner gloves cover 
every clean hand. 
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Brother Gloves. Sister 
Gloves. Gloves for every 


Worn fresh every =>Y 
ca 


ae 
one. 
morning, see 
NM A 
The clean Sapota Sap 
never touches 
hands. Nor the sugar. - 
Nor the delicious flavors. 


bare 


Through all the 14 
processes. clean white 


gloves guard your 
Sterling Gum. 


PEPPERMINT IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON IN BLUE WRAPPER 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
The Sterling Gum Co, of Canada, Ltd, Toronto 


Be Wee i\\ /) 
Dont Throw Away 
‘YYour Worn Tires 


You canget 5,000 miles MORE service out of them | 


For over three years European motorists have 
-been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by ‘‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving $50 
to $200 a year in their tire expense. 

* Without a cent deposit, pre- 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow you 
to be the judge. Durable Treads double the 
life of your tires and are sold under a signed 
guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Ap- 
plied in your own garage in thirty minutes. t 
. . offered to motorists in new 
Special Discount territory on first shipment di- . §}i! 
rect from factory. Don’t take any more chances , }i/i 
with your tires. Mail the coupon Today and find fF 
out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them. 2 


5B BG Ed MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT ES Ei 
a COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 


345 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. C45 Transportation Bldg., 
720-453 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Chicago. 
Gentlemen—Please send me without obligation, full in- 


i} formation, sample and guarantee. 

Name i 
Oo Address = - 
O My Tire Sizes are tt 
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Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainments, 

Monologs, Dia- PLA Y S Pantomimes, 

logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 

Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. 

Large Catalog Free. T.§, DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 

ATENT ‘That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


THE SATURDAY 


All that day every time I thought of the 
party my heart missed a beat. But as I 
would not lie and say that I was ill—I am 
naturaly truthful, as far as possible—I was 
compelled to go, although my heart was 
breaking. 

I am not going to write much about the 
party, except a slight discription, which 
properly belongs in every theme. 

All parties for the school set are alike. 
The boys range from knickerbockers to 
college men in their Freshmen year, and 
one is likely to dance half the evening with 
youngsters that one saw last in their 
perambulaters. It is rather startling to 
have about six feet of black trouser legs and 
white shirt front come and ask one to dance 
and then to get one’s eyes raised as far as 
the top of what looks like a particularly 
slender pair of tree trunks, crowned with 
snow, and see a little boy’s face. 

As this theme is to contain discription 


| I shall discribe the ball room of the club 


where the eventful party occurred. 

The ball room is white, with red hang- 
ings, and looks like a charlotte russe with 
maraschino cherries. Over the fireplace 
they had put “Merry Christmas,” in 
electric lights, and the chandaliers were 
made into Christmas trees and hung with 
colored balls. One of the balls fell off 
during the Cotillion, and went down the 
back of one of the girl’s dresses, and they 


| were compelled to up-end her and shake her 
| out in the dressing room. 


The favors were insignificant, as usual. 
It is not considered good taste to have 
elaberate things for the school crowd. But 
when I think of the silver things Sis always 
brought home, and remember that I took 
away about six Christmas Stockings, a toy 
Baloort, four Whistles, a wooden Canary in 
a cage and a box of Talcum Powder, I feel 
rather resentful. 

Hannah went with me, and in the motor 
she said: 

‘Oh, Miss Barbara, do be careful. The 


| family is that upset.”’ 


“Don’t be a silly,” I said. “And if the 


| family is half as upset as I am, it is throw- 


ing a fit at this minute.” 

We were early, of course. My mother 
beleives in being on time, and besides, she 
and Sis wanted the motor later. And while 
Hannah was on her knees taking off my 


| carriage boots, I suddenly decided that 


I could not go down. Hannah turned 
quite pale when I told her. 

“What’ll your mother say?” she said. 
“And you with your new dress and all! 
It’s as much as my life is worth to take you 
back home now, Miss Barbara.” 

Well, that was true enough. There would 
be a riot if I went home, and I knew it. 

“T’ll see the stuard and get you a cup of 
tea,’’ Hannah said. ‘‘Tea sets me up like 
anything when I’m nervous. Now please 
be a good girl, Miss Barbara, and don’t 
run off, or do anything foolish.” 

She wanted me to promise, but I would 
not, although I could not have run any- 
where. My legs were entirely numb. 

In a half hour at the utmost I knew all 
would be known, and very likely I would 
be a homless wanderer on the earth. For 
I felt that never, never could I return to 
my Dear Ones, when my terrible actions 
became known. 

Jane came in while I was sipping the tea 
and she stood off and eyed me with sym- 
pathy. 

“T don’t wonder, Bab!” she said. ‘‘The 
idea of your family acting so outragously! 
And look here *? She bent over me and 
whispered it. ‘‘Don’t trust Carter too 
much. He is perfectly infatuated with 
Leila, and he will play into the hands of the 
enemy. Be careful.” 

“Loathesome creature!’? was my re- 
sponse. ‘As for trusting him, I trust no 
one, these days.” 

“T don’t wonder your Faith is gone,” she 
observed. But she was talking with one 
eye on a mirror. 

“Pink makes me pale,” she said. “I'll 
bet the maid has a drawer full of rouge. 
I’m going to see. How about a touch for 
you? You look ghastly.” 

“T don’t care how I look,” I said, reck- 
lessly. “I think I’ll sprain my ankle and 
go home. Anyhow I am not allowed to use 
rouge.” 

“Not allowed!” she observed. ‘What 
has that got to do with it? I don’t under- 
stand you, Bab, you are totaly changed.” 

“T am suffering,” I said. I was, too. 

Just then the maid brought me a folded 
note. Hannah was hanging up my wraps, 
and did not see it. Jane’s eyes fairly 
bulged. 


EVENING POST 


“‘T hope you have saved the Cotillion for 
me,” it said. And it was signed H ! 

“Good gracious,” Jane said breathlessly. 
“Don’t tell me he is here, and that that’s 
from him!” 

I had to swallow twice before I could 
speak. Then I said, solemnly: 

“He is here, Jane. He has followed me. 
I am going to dance the Cotillion with him 
although I shall probably be disinherited 
and thrown out into the world, as a result.’’ 

I have no recollection whatever of going 
down the staircase and into the ballroom. 
Although I am considered rather brave, 
and once saved one of the smaller girls 
from drowning, as I need not remind the 
school, when she was skating on thin ice, I 
was frightened. I remember that, inside 
the door, Jane said “Courage!” in a low 
tense voice, and that I stepped on some- 
body’s foot and said ‘‘Certainly” instead 
of apoligizing. The shock of that brought 
me around somewhat, and I managed to 
find Mrs. Andrews and Dorothea, and not 
disgrace myself. Then somebody at my 
elbow said: 

“Allright, Barbara. Everything’s fixed.” 

It was Carter. 

“He’s waiting in the corner over there,” 
he said. ‘“We’d better go through the for- 
mality of an introduction. He’s positively 
twittering with excitement.” 

“Carter,” I said desperately. “I want to 
tell you somthing first. I’ve got myself in 
an awful mess. I He 

“Sure you have,” he said. ‘‘That’s why 
I’m here, to help you out. Now you be 
calm, and there’s no reason why you two 
can’t have the evening of your young lives. 
I wish J could fall in love. It must be 
bully.” 

““Carter ia 

“Got his note, didn’t you?” 

«e Yes, I ” 

“Here we are,” said Carter. ‘‘Miss 
Archibald, I would like to present Mr. 
Grosvenor.” 

Somebody bowed in front of me, and 
then straightened up and looked down at 
me. It was the man of the Picture, little 
mustache and all. My mouth went per- 
fectly dry. 

It is all very well to talk about romance 
and love, and all that sort of thing. But I 
have concluded that amorus experiences 
are not always agreeable. And I have dis- 
covered something else. The moment any- 
body is crazy about me I begin to hate him. 
It is curious, but I am like that, I only care 
as long as they, or he, is far away. And the 
moment I touched H’s white kid glove, I 
knew I loathed him. 

“Now go to it, you two,” Carter said in 
cautious tone. “Don’t be conspicuous. 
That’s all.” 

And he left us. 

“Suppose we dance this. Shall we?” 
said H. And the next moment we were 
gliding off. He danced very well. I will 
say that. But at the time I was too much 
occupied with hateing him to care about 
dancing, or anything. But I was compelled 
by my pride to see things through. We are 
a very proud family and never show our 
troubles, though our hearts be torn with 
anguish. 

“Think,” he said, when we had got away 
from the band, “think of our being together 
like this!” ; 

“Tt’s not so surprising, is it? We’ve got 
to be together if we are dancing.” 

“Not that. Do you know, I never knew 
so long a day as this has been. The thought 
of meeting you—er—again, and all that.” 

“You needn’t rave for my benefit,” I 
said freesingly. ‘‘You know perfectly well 
that you never saw me before.” 

“Barbara! With your dear little Letter 
in my breast pocket at this moment!” 

“I didn’t know men had breast pockets 
in their evening clothes.” 

“Oh well, have it your own way. I’m too 
happy to quarrel,” he said. ‘‘How well you 
dance—only, let me lead, won’t you? How 
strange It is to think that we have never 
danced together before!”’ 

“We must have a talk,” I said desper- 
ately. “‘Can’t we go somwhere, away from 
the noise?” 

“That would be conspicuous, wouldn’t 
it, under the circumstances? If we are to 
overcome the family objection to me, we’ll 
have to be cautious, Barbara.’ 

“Don’t call me Barbara,’ I snapped. 
“T know perfectly well what you think of 
me, and | ——” 

“TI think you are wonderful,” he said. 
“Words fail me when I try to tell you what 
Iam thinking. You’ve saved the Cotillion 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Use After Work 


Have your own cake of © 
Goblin Soap. It easily — 
takes out ink, grease and — 
rust stains and the dirt | 
that lodgesinthewrinkles — 
and under the nails—~ 
without scrubbing, or | 
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| Goblin: 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


gives an abundant, smooth, re- — 
freshing lather in cold or hot, 
soft or hard water and rinses in- 
stantly, leaving the skin smooth. — 


Used in Hospitals for its antiseptic 
thoroughness; used by workers in- 
offices, foundries, art schools and by 
folks who drive cars or travel on trains. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


To Papers, 
OW Science has 


mastered fire and gives 
you its priceless discovery in this crea- 
tion—THE SAFE-CABINET, S-Cien- 
test model. Experts have heated it white- 
hot, yet not a paper inside has been 
scorched. It has been trapped in blaz- 
ing buildings, fallen red-hot amid thun- 
dering walls, laid buried for days in 
burned and water-soaked ruins. Ever 
with the same result when opened—all 
contents intact—unharmed—safe ! 


Due to such conclusive tests, THE 


SAFE-CABINET is the first devices 


certified ‘‘light-weight safe’ by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


No man can estimate its value to the 
world. For probably 90 per cent of all 
uninsurable wealth is exposed to haz- 
ard. And this new product ends that. 


For Office, Factory, 


Store and Home 


Please don’t confuse THE SAFE- 
CABINET with a ponderous iron safe. 


Shields U. S. Secrets 


White Bldg., Seattle. 
Newport Bldg., Boston. 


peeard<. Filax ex raed Valuables 4 


It has twice the capacity of the old-fash- 
ioned safe the same size, yet weighs but 
a third as much, and costs far less. 


It is not merely an ‘‘insulated”’ cabi- 
net. Yet it has all a cabinet’s conven- 
iences and will house and protect the 
filing devices you may be using. 


For this is the genuine and only SA FE- 
CABINET, and high courts have sus- 
tained this fact. Burglars have often tried 
to force and blow it without avail, except 
in rare cases with high explosives. 


Don’t Gamble With Fire 


Fire devours the contents of fire-proof 
buildings every day. Even Edison saw 
his concrete factory swept by a confla- 
gration. And that fire brought us an 
order for THE SAFE-CABINET. 


Fire destroys each year about a quar- 
ter as much as America builds. By the 
law of averages your turn will come. 


If you stand next month, next year or 
next week—with the work of the life-time 
in ashes—remember man’s genius now 
leaves you no excuse. 


MODEL 


In the U. S. consular offices 
throughout the world this great 
discovery shields the nation’s 
secrets from fire and theft, from 
prying eyes and meddling fingers. 

Thousands of large and small 

Offices, Factories, Stores, In- 
stitutions, Lodges, Municipal- 
ities, Ships, Construction Camps 
and Homes now find it inval- 
uable. Many concerns have 
abandoned old-style vaults since 
this device came. 
_ When the old Equitable Build- 
ing in New York City was de- 
stroyed by a spectacular fire, 
one of the first official acts of 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the 
Safe-Cabinet—then purchase 60 
of these remarkable devices. for 
their new /fire-proof building. 


Safe-Cabinet Users 


Here are a few of thousands; some 
have purchased as many as 250 SAFE- 
CABINETS: 

Commonwealth Trust Co., New 
ork. 

American Cigar Co. 

Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas 


ity. 
Continental & Commercial National 
_Bank, Chicago. 
» First National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Southern Express Bldg., Chatta- 


nooga. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco. 


Carter Bldg., Houston. 

Penn Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Winnipeg. 

Lebolt & Co., Jewelers, New York 
City. 

Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Wholesale 
Grocers, Duluth. 

Hollywood Farm, Seattle. 

Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston. 

na National Bank, Charleston, 


a 
Under Fire 
Many Records Like These 


Flames were devouring a row of 
buildings in Milwaukee and the vital 
records of the Goodyear Rubber Co. 
were located in three SAFE-CABI- 
NETS in the vortex of the fire. 
Then came a terrific explosion. Walls 
tumbled in and carried down steel 
girders, floors and tons of stock. 
Twelve days later, the SAFE-CABI- 
NETS were recovered from this mass 
of burned débris. When they were 
opened, the manager of the company 
wrote us: ‘‘All books and records 
preserved perfectly by the Safe- 
Cabinets.” 


Fire from an adjoining building 
ignited in 22 offices in a great fire- 
proof skyscraper in Cincinnati. The 
office of the Cambria Steel Co. had 
no Safe-Cabinet. After the fire, an 
official of this concern wrote: “All 
my work of seven years gone up in 
smoke.’ The office of the F. H. 
Cordes -Building Co. was likewise 
burned out. F. H. Cordes tells how 
the records were saved: ‘‘Upon 
opening the Safe-Cabinet, after the 
fire, I found the contents in perfect 
condition.” 
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THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. 101, MARIETTA, OHIO 


Fifteen Branches and 800 Dealers in United States and Canada 
Foreign Sales Dept., 32 Broadway, New York 


Correspondence in all Languages 


Patented in foreign countries. Hi to that indicated below. 
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confidence in themselves with personal effort. uu Busines 
DUSUNESS 
ail (Please signify if for home use 
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Send Today for Catalog 
and Easy Terms 


Share the valuable knowledge that 
our Safety Engineers have secured at the 
cost of thousands—now revealed in this 
free book. $25,000 was spent in equip- 
ping our fire-testing laboratory alone. 


More thousands were spent in discov- 
ering Zenitherm, the greatest heat re- 
sistant known to modern construction. 
And no other safe or cabinet in the 
world has Zenitherm, though many have 
sought to obtain it. 


Read also the documentary evidence 
from men who escaped the crushing 
effects of fire because THE SAFE- 
CABINET remained intact when all 
else failed. 


Some day soon you may stand in 
their shoes. Start right now to relieve 
your mind of all responsibility. To get 
full details, low prices and easy terms, 
pin the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail to us at once. 


When 2180'outside 
But 273° inside 
Yet only a3 inch 
| wall between 


THE SAFE- 
CABINET is 
made in 46 
styles and 
sizes, adapt- 
ed to every 
known busi- 
ness and pro- 
fession. Interi- 
or shelves are 
adjustable 
every half- 
inch. Can be 
equipped with 
any standar 
filing sections, 
partitions, 
drawers, lock- 
ers—and can 
be changed at 
option, 


The Safe-Cabinet Co. 
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Address____ 


ii Dept. 101, Marietta, O. 
Highest award at both California Expositions. it 
Protected by Numerous U. S. Patents He 
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Mail For Safety’s Sake 


Send your catalog postpaid, and names of 
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Shave with this razor for thirty days, then decide whether or not you want 
to buy it. ‘Take nobody’s word for its excellence. Pay nothing to find out. 


The 
AutoStrop Razor 
is a Complete 


Shaving Outfit 


It is more than a razor — more 
than a safety device. It is strop- 
ped, it shaves and is cleaned 
without taking apart; without 
even removing the blade. 


And, like a perfectly stropped 
ordinary razor, the blade im- 
proves with use. 


It is the simplest shaving device, 
the most effective and the most 
economical. 


And it doesn’t cost-you a cent 
to prove all this to your own 
satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer to /an you an AutoStrop Razor and he will do so. Agree to pay 
$5.00 for it if you are satisfied, or return the razor if you are not. 


This offer is not lightly made. We are resting our whole business on it. We 
have unbounded faith in the AutoStrop Razor. Our offer proves it. 


We do not ask you for a hasty judgment. You have thirty days to make up 
your mind. Fora month your shaving costs you nothing. 


Go to your dealer today, dorrow an ‘AutoStrop and use it each morning for 
thirty days. If you have the least difficulty in dorrowing one, fill out and send 
us the coupon below and we will see that you are supplied. 


TEAR OFF — FILL IN—MAIL TO US 

To Dealers 

AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 
Do you know about our Please arrange with my dealer to supply me with the AutoStrop Safety 


plan andeie big Ripe ee Razor for 30 days’ trial without obligation of purchase. 
is making with other dealers? My dealer’s name is—___ 
If not, write us today. We'll His address is 
answer tomorrow and the 
benefit to you will start 
without delay. Nee 


My name is 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
This offer is also good in Canada. 83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 34) — 

‘me, haven’t you? If not, I’m going to 
im it anyhow. It is my right.” 

Je said it in the most determined man- 
- as if everything was settled. I felt 
>a rat in a trap, and Carter, watching 
ma corner, looked exactly like a cat. If 
had taken his hand in its white glove 
j washed his face with it, I would hardly 
ve been surprised. 
The music stopped, and somebody 
imed me for the next. Jane came up, 
), and clutched my arm. ae 
“You lucky thing!”” she said. “He's 
fectly handsome. And oh, Barbara, he’s 
dabout you. I can see it in his eyes.” 
“Don’t pinch, Jane,” I said coldly. 
nd don’t rave. He’s an idiot.” 
She looked at me with her mouth open. 
‘Well, if you don’t want him, pass him 
to me,” she said, and walked away. 
[t was too silly, after everything that had 
ppened, to dance the next dance with 
le Graham, who is still in knicker- 
ekers, and a full head shorter than I am. 
t that’s the way with a party for the 
1001 crowd, as I’ve said before. They ask 
ages, from perambulaters up, and of 
urse the little boys all want to dance 
th the older girls. It is deadly stupid. 
But H seemed to be having a good time. 
, danced a lot with Jane, whoisa wretched 
necer, with no sense of time whatever. 
ne is not pretty, but she has nice eyes, 
d I am not afraid, second cousin once 
noved or no second cousin once removed, 
say she used them. 
In the agregate, it was a terrible evening. 
danced three dances out of four with 
ickerbockers, and one with old Mr. 
\drews, who is stout and rotates his part- 
r at the corners by swinging her on his 
isteoat. Carter did not dance at all, and 
ery time I tried to speak to him he was 
king a crowd of the little girls to the 
1it-punch bowl. 
I determined to have things out with H 
ring the Cotillion, and tell him that I 
yuld never marry him, that I would die 
st. But I was favored a great deal, and 
1en we did have a chance the music was 
aking such a noise that I would have had 
shout. Our chairs were next to the band. 
But at last we had a minute, and I went 
t to the verandah, which was closed in 
th awnings. He had to follow, of course, 
d I turned and faced him. 

“Now,” I said, “this has got to stop.” 

“T don’t understand you, Barbara.” 
“You do, perfectly well,” I stormed. ‘I 
n't stand it. I am going crazy.” 

“Oh,” he said slowly. ‘‘Isee. I’ve been 
meing too much with the little girl with 
eeyes! Honestly, Bab, I was only doing 
to disarm suspicion. My every thought 
of you.” 

“I mean,” I said, as firmly as I could, 
hat this whole thing has got to stop. 
can’t stand it.” 

“Am I to understand,” he said solemnly, 
hat you intend to end everything?”’ 

I felt perfectly wild and helpless. 

“After that Letter!” he went on. “After 
at sweet Letter! You said, you know, 
at you were mad to see me, and that— 
is almost too sacred to repeat, even 
 you—that you would always love me. 
iter that confession I refuse to agree that 
lis over. It can never be over.” 

I daresay I am losing my mind,” I said. 
It all sounds perfectly natural. But it 
esn’'t mean anything. There can’t be any 
arold Valentine; because I made him up. 
ut there is, so there must be. And I am 
ing crazy.” 

“Look here,” he stormed, suddenly 
lite raving, and throwing out his right 
md. It would have been terribly dra- 
atic, only he had a glass of punch in it. 
[ am not going to be played with. And 
mu are not going to jilt me without a 
ason, Do you mean to deny everything? 
re you going to say, for instance, that I 
ever sent you any violets? Or gave you 
y Photograph, with an—er—touching 
Scription on it?’? Then, appealingly, 
Youssn t mean to deny that Photograph, 
= then that lanky wretch of an Eddie 
d ns brought me a toy Baloon, and I 
ad to dance, with my heart crushed. 
Nevertheless, I ate a fair supper. I felt 
lat I needed strength. It was quite a 
toWn-Up supper, with boullion and creamed 
cken and baked ham and sandwiches, 
mong other things. But of course they 
ad to show it was a ‘kid’ party, after all. 
or atc eines we had milk. 
y en I was going through a 
ragedy. For if it is not a tragedy to be 
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engaged to a man one never saw before, | 
what is it? | 

And all through the refreshments, I 
could feel that his eyes were on me. And | 
I hated him. It was all well enough for | 
Jane to say he was handsome. She wasn’t | 
going to have to marry him. I detest dim- 
ples in chins. I always have. And any- 
body could see that it was his first 
mustache, and soft, and that he took it 
round like a mother pushing a new baby 
in a perambulater. It was sickning. 

I left just after supper. He did not see | 
me when I went upstairs, but he had 
missed me, for when Hannah and I came 
down, he was at the door, waiting. Hannah 


lagged behind, which gave him a chance to 
speak to me. I eyed him coldly and tried 
to pass him, but I had no chance. 

“T’ll see you tomorrow, dearest,’ he 
whispered. 

“Not if I can help it,’ I said, looking 
straight ahead. Hannah had dropped a 
stocking—not herown. Oneof the favors— | 
and was fumbling about for it. 

“You are tired and unerved to-night, 
Bab. When I have seen your father to- | 
morrow, and talked to him “2 

“Don’t you dare to see father.” 

eo and when he has agreed to what I 
propose,” he went on, without paying any 
attention to what I had said, “you will be 
calmer. We can plan things.” 

Hannah came puffing up then, and he 
helped us into the motor. He was very care- 
ful to see that we were covered with the 
robes, and he tucked Hannah’s feet in. 
She was awfully flattered. Old Fool! And 
she babbled about him until I wanted to 
slap her. 

“He’s a nice young man, Miss Bab,” she 
said. “That is, if he’s the one. And he has 
nice manners. So considerate. 


before 


“‘T wish you’d shut up, Hannah,”’ I said. | 


“He’s a Pig, and I hate him.” 
She sulked after that, and helped me 
out of my things at home without a word. 


When I was in bed, however, and she was | 


Many a) 
party I’ve taken your sister to, and never 


hanging up my clothes, she said: 
““T don’t know what’s got into you, Miss 


Barbara. You are that cross that there’s | 


no living with you.” 

“Oh, go away,” I said. 

“And what’s more,” she added, ‘‘I don’t 
know but what your mother ought to 
know about these goings-on. You’re only 
a little girl, with all your high and mighti- 
ness, and there’s going to be no scandal in 
this family if I can help it.” 

I put the bedclothes over my head, and 
she went out. 


But of course I could not sleep. Sis was | 


not home yet, or mother, and I went into 


Sis’s room and got a novel from her table. | 


It was the story of a woman who had 
married a man in a hurry, and without 
really loving him, and when she had been 


married a year, and hated the very way | 
her husband drank his coffee and cut the | 


ends off his cigars, she found some one she | 


really loved with her Whole Heart. And 
it was too late. But she wrote him one 


Letter, the other man, you know, and it | 


caused a lot of trouble. So she said—lI 
remember the very words— 

“Half the troubles in the world are 
caused by Letters. Emotions are chang- 
able things’’—this was after she had found 
that she really loved her husband after all, 
but he had had to shoot himself before she 
found it out, although not fataly—‘“‘but 
the written word does not change. It re- 
mains always, embodying a dead truth and 
giving it apparent life. No woman should 
ever put her thoughts on paper.” 

She got the Letter back, but she had to 
steal it. And it turned out that the other 
man had really only wanted her money all 
the time. 

That story was a real ilumination to me. 
I shall have a great deal of money when I 
am of age, from my grandmother. And of 
course father is wealthy. Isawitall. It was 
a trap sure enough. And if I was to get 
out I would have to have the letter. 

It was the Letter that put me in his power. 

The next day was Christmas. I got a lot 
of things, including the necklace, and a 
mending basket from Sis, with the hope 
that it would make me tidey, and father 
had bought me a set of Silver Fox, which 
mother did not approve of, it being too 
expensive for a young girl to wear, accord- 
ing to her. I must say that for an hour or 
two I was happy enough. 

But the afternoon was terrible. We keep 


open house on Christmas afternoon, and | 
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Small Expense 


(See special offer at the bottom of this advertisement) 
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| Special » 
TrialO ~ 


Prove it yourself —and know that Pears is the 
very best soap for your skin in cold weather. 


Send to-day for a trial cake and learn to know this delightful soap 
at our expense. You will be delighted to note the improvement in 
your skin; and you will find Pears a constant protection against the 
roughness and chapping so often caused by raw, damp days, and 


biting, frosty air. 


Pears’ Soap 


has been known for generations as ““The Great Complexion Soap’’ 


because the skin and complexion reflect so quickly the fine char- 

acter of the soap itself. 

complexion fair and fresh because it absolutely frees the delicate 
pores from impurities of every sort. 

Pears thus promotes a natural, healthy condition in which the 

skin is able to withstand the trying effects of cold, wind and dust. 


It keeps the skin soft and smooth—the 


Do not gloss over skin trouble with cosmetics—use Pears’ Soap 


comfort. 


every day, in any climate, in any weather and enjoy real skin 
Sold anywhere in the United States at 15 cents per cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


Largest Manufacturers of high grade toilet soaps in the world 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send 4c in stamps to cover mailing 
cost and we will send you, postpaid, a generous frial cake 
of Pears’ Unscented Soap. Address Walter Janvier, 
United States Agent, 517 Canal Street, New York City. 
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When experts first saw this revolutionary 
typewriter they predicted that we would have 
to raise our price. Yet the public would freely 
pay more, they declared, to secure a machine that 
vastly increases any typist’s output and reduces 
exertion about a third. 


No Price Advance 


But we equalized the extra cost 
to us—partly by simplified con- 
struction, partly by quantity pro- 
duction. Hence we're selling the 
“NINE” at the old-time price and 
for 17 cents a day! 


Agent’s Sample 

Anyone who has use for a type- 
writer, and would be willing to 
take orders from the sample that 
we supply agents on attractive 
terms, should write us today for 
“Opportunity Book."’ It tells all 
about our exclusive agency offer. 

Salesmen, storekeepers, bankers, 
clerks, office and professional men, 
etc.—nearly every occupation is 
now represented in Oliver's world- 
wide sales army. 


manship” 


Features That Are 
Winning Thousands 


New Bi-Manual Duplex- 
Shift multiplies speed and 
makes touch-writing 100 per 
cent easier. 

Selective Color Attachment 


INH 


writes two colors at option 
and performs the work of a 
special check protector. 

20-Copy Manifold Feature— 
All-Color Line Ruler—In-Built 
Tabulator. 

Visible Down-glance read- 
ing and PRINTYPE rest the 
eyes. 

Silence rests the nerves and 
brain. 

Lightest Standard Touch 
rests the muscles. 

Automatic Spacer reduces 
labor and prevents mistakes. 


El NNN 


Days Work 
Less Effort 


LNA 


All Gales Recorde Broken 


More Local Agents Needed at Once 


No Experience 


We send the ‘‘Oliver School of Practical Sales- 


FREE. Thus new agents can soon 


master the methods that are making good money 


for scores of others. 


Apply Today 
Thousands are writing us. Don’t 
wait till some other wide-awake per- 
son is awarded the vacancy where 
you live. Life's prizes come to 
men of action. No obligation— 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


F eae OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


1256 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Send free, the book I have marked in 
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Start a Garden —Take 
Less Spring Medicine 


Get outdoors this spring, men! June is coming. 


, Nature calls you to enjoy the healing and sunshine 
and exercise of work in the open. Nature invites 
you to plant a garden. Nature will make things 
grow. What Nature makes grow depends on you. 
Plant good seed. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are good because they are pure-bred. They have 
been selected from the best fruits of each gen- 
eration for many years. Ferry’s seeds are bred 
and tested in one of the world’s foremost seed 
institutions. It pays to plant the best. Try these: 


Ferry’s Thomas Laxton Peas. Very vigorous 
vines, medium height, large pods; peas very large and 
tender. One of the best varieties for the Home Garden. 


Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Rich, scarlet-red 
fruit, firm and juicy. Very heavy, vigorous 
vines, and pickings continue for long season. 
Go strong on these. 

Write today for Ferry’s 1916 Seed Annual, telling 
what, how and when to plant. Ferry’s Seeds are 


sold by dealers everywhere. They are not expensive, 
because 


“The best is always the cheapest. Reliable | 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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Six and Twelve Glinder Cars 


“America’s Best Looking Car”’ opens 
touring vistas, as distant and varied 
as all out-of-doors. 


The new Nationals are a triumph possible 
only froma “breed” of cars that have boasted 
International Speed Champions, and World 
Stock Car Champions—the climax that 
culminates fifteen years’ experience. 


Only a ride can prove to you the uninter- 
rupted pleasure one enjoys when touring in 
these new commodious craft, regardless of 
the length of the tour or the roads you 
encounter. 


“Highway”’ Six “Highway” Twelve “Newport” Six 


$1690 $1990 $2375 
Ask any National dealer or write direct 
for details of ‘‘Six” or ‘Twelve’ 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sixteenth Year 
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father makes a champagne punch, and 
somebody pours tea, although nobody 
drinks it, and there are little cakes from 
the club, and the house is decorated with 
poin—(Memo: Not in the dictionery and 
I cannot spell it, although not usualy 
troubled as to spelling.) 

At eleven o’clock the mail came in, and 
mother sorted it over, while father took 
a gold piece out to the post-man. 

There were about a million cards, and 
mother glanced at the addresses and passed 
them round. But suddenly she frowned. 
There was a small parcel, addressed to me. 

“This looks like a Gift, Barbara,’ she 
said. And proceded to open it. 

My heart skipped two beats, and then 
hammered. Mother’s mouth was set as she 
tore off the paper and opened the box. 
There was a card, which she glanced at, 
and underneath, was a book of poems. 

“Love Lyrics,” said mother, in a terrible 
voice. ‘‘To Barbara, from H a 

“Mother ” T began, earnestly. 

“A child of mine receiving such a book 


from a man!” she went on. “Barbara, I 
am speechless.” 
But she was not speechless. If she was 


speechless for the next half hour, I would 
hate to hear her really converse. And all 
that I could do was to bear it. For I had 
made a Frankenstein—see the book read 
last term by the Literary Society—not out 
of grave-yard fragments, but from malted 
milk tablets, so to speak, and now it was 
pursuing me to an early grave. For I felt 
that I simply could not continue to live. 

““Now— Where does he live?’’ 

“‘T—don’t know, mother.” 

“You sent him a Letter.” 

“T don’t know where he lives, anyhow.” 

“Leila,” mother said, ‘‘will you ask 
Hannah to bring my smelling salts?” 

““Aren’t you going to give me the book?” 
I asked. ‘‘It—it sounds interesting.”’ 

“You are shameless,’ mother said, and 
threw the thing into the fire. A good many 
of my things seemed to be going into the 
fire at that time. I cannot help wondering 
what they would have done if it had all 
happened in the summer, and no fires 
burning. They would have felt quite 
helpless, I imagine. 

Father came back just then, but he did 
not see the Book, which was then blazing 
with a very hot red flame. I expected 
mother to tell him, and I daresay I should 
not have been surprised to see my furs 
follow the book. I had got into the way of 
expecting to see things burning that do not 
belong in a fireplace. But mother did not 
tell him. 

I have thought over this a great deal, and 
I beleive that now I understand. Mother 
was unjustly putting the blame for every- 
thing on this school, and mother had 
chosen the school. My father had not 
been much impressed by the catalogue. 
“Too much dancing room and not enough 
tennis courts,” he had said. This, of 
course, is my father’s opinion. Not mine. 

The real reason, then, for mother’s silence 
was that she disliked confessing that she 
made a mistake in her choice of a school. 

I ate very little Luncheon and my only 
comfort was my pearls. I was wearing 
them, for fear the doorbell would ring, and 
a Letter or flowers would arrive from H. 
In that case I felt quite sure that someone, in 
a frenzy, would burn the Pearls also. 

The afternoon was terrible. It rained 
solid sheets, and Dennis, the butler, gave 
notice three hours after he had recieved his 
Christmas presents, on account of not being 
let off for early mass. 

But father’s punch is famous, and people 
came, and stood around and buzzed, and 
told me I had grown and was almost a 
young lady. And Tommy Gray got out of 
his cradle and came to call on me, and 
coughed all the time, with a whoop. He 
developed the whooping cough later. He 
had on his first long trousers, and a pair of 
lavender Socks and a Tie to match. He 
said they were not exactly the same shade, 
but he did not think it would be noticed. 
Hateful child! 

At half past five, when the place was 
jamed, -I happened to look up. Carter 
Brooks was in the hall, and behind him was 
H. He had seen me before I saw him, and 
he had a sort of sickley grin, meant to 
denote joy. I was talking to our Bishop at 
the time, and he was asking me what sort 
of services we had in the school chapel. 

I meant to say “‘non-sectarian,” but in 
my surprise and horror I regret to say that 
I said, “vegetarian.” Carter Brooks made 
his way to me like a cat to a saucer of milk, 
and pulled me off into a corner. 


- 
- for that, and you know it. You can’t p 
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“It’s all right,” he said. “TI ’phon) 
mama, and she said to bring him. 
known as Grosvenor here, of course, They 
never suspect a thing. Now, do I ge 
small ‘thank you’?”’ Gt 

“T won’t see him.” : 


He’s sensative. You’ve got to rememh 
how sensative he is.” ey 
“Go away,” I cried, in broken ton 
“Go away, and take him with you.” |. 
“Not until he has spoken to your Fathe 
he observed, setting his jaw. “He's 


fast and loose with a man, you know,’ 

“Don’t you dare to let him speak 
father!” ig 

He shrugged his shoulders. ¥ 

““That’s between you two, of course,” | 
said. “It’s not up to me. Tell him you 
self, if you’ve changed your mind. I dor 
intend,” he went on, impressively, “to ha: 
any share in ruining his life.”’ Ge 

Oh piffle,” I said. Iam aware that tt 
is slang, and does not belong in a 3 
But I was driven to saying it. | 

I got through the crowd by using n 
elbows. I am afraid I gave the Bish 
quite a prod, and I caught Mr. Andrews: 
his rotateing waistcoat. But I was de 
perate. ) 

Alas, I was too late. 

The caterer’s man, who had taken De 
nis’ place in a hurry, was at the pun 
bowl, and Father was gone. I was just 
time to see him take H. into his library al 
close the door. 

Here words fail me. I knew perfect 
well that beyond that door H, whom I h: 
invented and who therefore simply did n) 
exist, was asking for my hand. I made. 
my mind at once to run away and go ¢ 
the stage, and I had even got part way 
the stairs, when I remembered that, with 
dollar for the picture and five dollars fi 
the violets and three dollars for the h: 
pin I had given Sis, and two dollars and 
quarter for mother’s handkerchief case, 
had exactly a dollar and seventy-five cen 
in the world. | 

I was trapped. 

I went up to my room, and sat and waite: 
Would father be violent, and throw H. 01 
and then come upstairs, pale with fury ar 
disinherit me? Or would the whole fami) 
conspire together, when the people he 
gone, and send me to a convent? I ma 
up my mind, if it was the convent, to tal 
the veil and be a nun. I would go to nur 
lepers, or something, and then, when it w: 
too late, they would be sorry. 

The stage or the convent, nun or actres: 
Which? | 

I left the door open, but there was on) 
the sound of revelry below. I felt then th: 
it was to be the convent. I pinned a tow 
around my face, the way the nuns we: 
whatever they call them, and from the sic 
it was very becoming. I really did loc 
like Julia Marlowe, especialy as my fa 
was very sad and tragic. | 

At something before seven every one ha 
gone, and I heard Sis and mother con 
upstairs to dress for dinner. I sat an 
waited, and when I heard Father I got col 
all over. But he went on by, and I hear 
him go into mother’s room and close tl 
door. Well, I knew I had to go throug 
with it, although my life was blasted. § 
I dressed and went downstairs. 

Father was the first down. He can 
down whistling. P| 

It is perfectly true. I could not beliey 
my ears. | 

He aproached me with a smileing face. | 

“Well, Bab,’ he said, exactly as — 
nothing had happened, “have you had - 
nice day?” me | 

He had the eyes of a bacilisk, the 
creature of fable. 

“T’ve had a lovely day, Father,” I re 
plied. I could be bacilisk-ish also. | 

There is a mirror over the drawing roor 
mantle, and he turned me around until w 
both faced it. | 

“Up to my ears,” he.said, referring t 
my height. “And lovers already! Well, 
daresay we must make up our minds t 
lose you.” 

“TI won’t be lost,’”’ I declared, almos 
violently. ‘Of course, if you intend t 
shove me off your hands, to the first Idio 
who comes along and pretends a lot ¢ 
stuff, | ——” 4 

“My dear child!” said Father, lookin 
surprised. ‘Such an outburst! All I w: 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Luxurious Comfort 


In tires for your pleasure car, the 
first consideration should be com- 
fort—the ultimate factor to be 
added to the ease contributed by 
finely tempered springs, shock 
absorbers and deep upholstery. 
Quaker Tires afford maximum 
comfort in combination with 
minimum 


Study this dissected 
ure. 

Note the sturdy tread, 

the special binder strip, 

the thick resilient cushion, 

the multiple plies of Sea Island 
Cotton duck. 


UUAKERS have created a demand for tires that 
do more than give mileage. These tires have 
educated car owners up to the realization that 

tires of the Quaker type can save their cost by reduc- 
ing car upkeep, and that they add immeasurably to 
the comfort of passengers. 


IVE YEARS AGO, we reached the conclusion 

that the most important advance in tire making 
would be in the treatment of the rubber—the dis- 
covery of a process that would give an exact balance 
of hardness, toughness, elasticity, resiliency and 
tensile strength; the result was the perfecting of a 
secret and exclusive method of tempering rubber. 
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Maximum Economy 
Tires for your business car should 
be selected on the basis of maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost. 
Quaker Tires are the tires for busi- 
ness purposes because they yield 
big dividends in excess mileage, 
and add comfort in surprising 


UT entirely aside from the added features of 

comfort and upkeep economy it effects, tem- 
pered rubber claims distinction for the increased 
mileage it delivers. 


UALITIES such as Quaker tempered rubber 
ew Tires embody may, perhaps, be found in the 
tire of the future—why not get these properties 
now, in QUAKERS? 

UAKER MULTI-TUBE, made of tempered 
ew rubber, possesses wonderful elasticity and tre- 
mendous tensile strength. 


Likely there is a QUAKER Dealer near you; if not, 
write direct to the Factory Sales Dept. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. tcx:ci:: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc., is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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Personal Expression 


Blind Acceptance 


\ HICH collar style best becomes you? That is your Style. And it must be — 
comfortable, for the man ill at ease can never be considered smartly groomed. 


Perhaps no collar house has ever equalled the manner in which E & W 
2 for 25c Collars have successfully varied the acceptable styles. But while E & W 
Collars continuously undergo revision to meet the latest fashion trend, the 
E & W line has never included a single “*freak’’ design—and never will. 


Men dress more carefully than they used to. And wherever you find a 
true understanding of style, there also you will find these 2 for 25c Collars an 
accepted standard. Many haberdashers call them ‘‘’Troy’s Best Product.’’ 


FOR THE LONGISH FACE FOR THE FULL FACE 
THREE? TYR. sO wert ws 


We may divide faces into three types —the 


medium, the long and the round. 


GOOD) eg Lucky is the man with the medium face—for 


POR woon the vast majority of E & W 2 for 25c Collars will TEAKWOOD 
A very becoming style to the longish face. become him—are his styles Very comfortable, yet very sound in style. 


To the man of longer face and neck we recom- 
mend the E & W Collars of greater height. A 
smart swing away of the front breaks up and thus 
minimizes the long appearance of a face. Bow 


come @, ties or large-knotted cravats best become men of 
LOGWOOD this type. fin 
Another collar which well becomes the 00D 
longish face. : 4 : ~ One of the handsomest low-front collars 
A moderately low collar with straight front ever designed. 
4 | 


best becomes the man with full face. 


But whatever your type of face, never forget 
this: Your collars should be in line with the fashion 
trend. But newness alone does not make style. 


NOT 


GOOD SL 
The best Style is your Style. 


Note how a high, close-front collar ex- 
aggerates the longish face. 


Note how an over-low collar and bow tie 
cartoon the full face. 


2 for 25 cent 


Collars 


EARL & WILSON She best Style is your Style 


S i TN Re pa; 2 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

to say, before your mother comes 
down, is that I—well, that I understand 
and that I shall not make my little girl 
unhappy by—er—by breaking her heart. 

“Just what do you mean by that, 

9” 
Fee iloaked rather uncomfortable. He 
hates to talk sentiment. : 

“Tt’s like this, Barbara,”’ he said. “If 
you want to marry this young man—and 
you have made it very clear that you do—I 
am going to see that you do it. You are 
young, of course, but after all your dear 
mother was not much older than you are 
when I married her.” 

“Father!” I cried, from an over-flowing 


trying 


heart. 

“T have noticed that you are not happy, 
Barbara,” hesaid. “And I shall not thwart 
you, or allow you to be thwarted. In affairs 
of the Heart, you are to have your own 


“TJ want to tell you something!”’ I cried. 
“J will not be cast off! —” 

“Tut, tut,” said Father. “‘Who is cast- 
ing you off? I tell you that I like the young 
man, and give you my blessing, or what is 
the present-day equivelent for it, and you 
look like a figure of Tragedy!” 

But I could endure no more. My own 
father had turned on me and was rending 
me, so tospeak. With a breaking heart and 
streaming eyes I flew to my Chamber. 

There, for hours I paced the floor. 

Never, I determined, would I marry H. 
Better death, by far. He was a scheming 
Fortune-hunter, but to tell the family that 
was to confess all. And I would never con- 
fess. I would run away before I gave Sis 
such a chance at me. I would run away, 
but first I would kill Carter Brooks. 

Yes, I was driven to thoughts of murder. 
It shows how the first false step leads down 
and down, to crime and even to death. Oh 
never, never, gentle reader, take that first 
‘a Step. Who knows to what it may 
ead! 

“One false Step is never retreived.” 
‘Gray—On a Favorite Cat. : 

I reflected also on how the woman in the 
book had ruined her life with a letter. “‘The 
written word does not change,” she had 
said. “It remains always, embodying a 
dead truth and giving it apparent life.” 

“Apparent life” was exactly what my 
letter had given to H. Frankenstein. That 
was what I called him, in my agony. I felt 
that if only I had never written the Letter 
there would have been no trouble. And 
another awful thought came to me: Was 
there an H after all? Could there be an H? 

Once the French teacher had taken us to 
the theater in New York, and a woman 
sitting on a chair and covered with a sheet, 
had brought a man out of a perfectly empty 
Cabinet, by simply willing to do it. The 
Cabinet was empty, for four respectable 
looking men went up and examined it, and 
one even measured it with a Tape-measure. 

She had materialised him, out of nothing. 

And while I had had no Cabinet, there 
are many things in this world “that we do 
not dream of in our Philosophy.” Was H. 
areal person, or a creature of my disordered 
brain? In plain and simple language, could 
there be such a Person? 

I feared not. 

And if ‘there was no H, really, and I 
married him, where would I be? 

There was a ball at the Club that night, 
and the family all went. No one came to 
say good-night to me, and by half past ten 
I was alone with my misery. I knew Carter 
Brooks would be at the ball, and H also, 
very likely, dancing around as agreably as 
if he really existed, and I had not made 
him up. 
~ I got the book from Sis’s room again, and 
te-read it. The woman in it had been in 
great trouble, too, with her husband clean- 
ing his revolver and making his will. And 
at last she had gone to the apartments of 
the man who had her letters, in a taxicab 
covered with a heavy veil, and had got 
them back. He had shot himself when she 
returned—the husband—but she burned 
the letters and then called a doctor, and he 
was saved. Not the doctor, of course. The 
husband. 

The villain’s only hold on her had been 
the letters, so he went to South Africa and 
Mi pred by an elephant, passing out of 


Then and there I knew that I would have 
to get my letter back from H. Without it 
Me .was powerless. The trouble was that 
I did not know where he was staying. Even 

€ came out of a Cabinet, the Cabinet 
would have to be somewhere, would it not? 
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I felt that I would have to meet guile 
with guile. And to steal one’s own letter is 
not really stealing. Of course if he was 
visiting any one and pretending to be a real 
person, I had no chance in the world. But 
if he was stopping at a hotel I thought I 
could manage. The man in the book had 
had an apartment, with a Japanese servant, 
who went away and drew plans of American 
forts in the kitchen and left the woman alone 
with the desk containing the Letter. But I 
daresay that was unusualy lucky and not 
the sort of thing to look forward to. 

With me, to think is to act. Hannah 
was out, it being Christmas and her brother- 
in-law having a wake, being dead, so I was 
free to do anything I wanted to. 

First I called the Club and got Carter 
Brooks on the telephone. 

“Carter,’”’ I said, “I—I am writing a 
letter: Where is—where does H. stay?” 


““H.— Mr. Grosvenor.” 

“Why, bless your ardent little heart! 
Writing, are you? It’s sublime, Bab!” 

“Where does he live?” 

“And is it all alone you are, on Christmas 
Night!” he burbled. (This is a word from 
Alice in Wonderland, and although not in 
the dictionery, is quite expressive.) 

“Yes,” I replied, bitterly. ‘‘I am old 
enough to be married off without my con- 
sent, but I am not old enough for a real 
Ball. It makes me sick.” 

“T can smuggle him here, if you want to 
talk to him.” 

“Smuggle!”’ I said, with scorn. ‘‘There 
is no need to smuggle him. The family is 
ee about him. They are flinging me at 

im.” 

“Well, that’s nice,” he said. ‘‘Who’d 
have thought it! Shall I bring him to the 
*phone?”’ 

“T don’t want to talk to him. I hate 
him.” 

“Look here,” he observed, “‘if you keep 
that up, he’ll begin to beleive you. Don’t 
take these little quarrels too hard, Barbara. 
He’s so happy to-night in the thought that 
you ; ak BE 39 

“Does he live in a Cabinet, or where?” 

“Inawhat? I don’t get that word.” 

“Don’t bother. Where shall I send his 
letter?” 

Well, it seemed he had an apartment at 
the Arcade, and I rang off. It was after 
eleven by that time, and by the time I had 
got into my school mackintosh and found 
a heavy veil of mother’s and put it on, it 
was almost half past. 

The house was quiet, and as Dennis had 
gone, there was no one around in the lower 
Hall. I slipped out and closed the door 
behind me, and looked for a taxicab, but 
the veil was so heavy that I hailed our own 
limousine, and Smith had drawn up at the 
curb before I knew him. 

“Where to, lady?”’ he said. ‘This is a 
private car, but I’ll take you anywhere in 
the city for a dollar.” 

A flush of just indignation rose to my 
cheek, at the knowledge that Smith was 
using our car for a taxicab! And just as I 
was about to speak to him severely, and 
threaten to tell Father, I remembered, and 
walked away. 

“Make it seventy-five cents,’’ he called 
after me. But I went on. It was terrible 
to think that Smith could go on renting our 
car to all sorts of people, covered with germs 
and everything, and that I could never re- 
port it to the Family. 

I got a real taxi at last, and got out at the 
Arcade, giving the man a quarter, although 
ten cents would have been plenty as a tip. 

I looked at him, and I felt that he could 
be trusted. 

“This,” I said, holding up the money, “‘is 
the price of silence.” 

But if he was trustworthy he was not 
subtile, and he said: 

“The what, miss?” 

“Tf any one asks if you have driven me 


-here, you have not,’’ I explained, in an 


impressive manner. 

He examined the quarter, even striking 
a match to look at it. Then he replied: ‘I 
have not!’’ and drove away. 

Concealing my nervousness as best I 
could, I entered the doomed building. 
There was only a hall boy there, asleep in the 
elevator, and I looked at the thing with 
the names on it. ‘‘Mr. Grosvenor” was on 
the fourth floor. 

I wakened the boy, and he yawned and 
took me to the fourth floor. My hands 
were stiff with nervousness by that time, 
but the boy was half asleep, and evidently 
he took me for some one who belonged 
there, for he said ‘‘Goodnight” to me, and 
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Smart Clothes 


HE unseen structure 

of a suit—the hair- 

cloth and canvas, 
thread and sewing—is its 
hidden quality. This you 
take on faith —not entirely 
on faith either, for this label 
which stands for ‘‘Sixty-One 
Years of Knowing How’’ is 
a pledge of quality in itself. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 


Sefecboh 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMART- 
EST READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


PUCCIO 


PTT 


Everlasting, Sanitary—Always Clean 


Every woman wants it. 
to all. 


Its beauty arid its sanitary features appeal 
Housewives realize that the Royal Ossco’s numerous con- 
venient features save them many 


needless steps at meal time. 


This Kitchen Cabinet stands every 
It is sanitary, beauti- 
ful to the eye and meets the ideals of 
every tidy housekeeper. 
your kitchen an air of positive dis- 


practical test. 


tinction when you install the 


1 Stee]-Sanital eae 


Kitchen Cabinet. 


cabinet construction. 
the millionaire’s palace, low priced enough 
for the ordinary home. 

It’s built entirely of steel with nickelene or 
It can’t warp or shrink. 
Dampness 


opalite work top. 


Doors can’t bind or stick. Mice, ants or other pests can’t get in. 

The Royal Ossco is free from noise, odors or dirt. 
It is the latest thing in kitchen cabinet construction and contains everything 

that can possibly add to its beauty, durability or convenience. 


does not affect it. 


50 Ib. flour bin; glass 


make it desirable in every home: 
sugar container; coffee jar; five spice jars; measuring cup 
and glass rolling pin; receptacles for cook book, pan lids 


and extract bottles; bread board, etc. It is mounted on 
smooth-rolling casters so it can be easily moved at house- 
cleaning time. Drawers are deep and spacious and the 
bread and cake drawers have an extra covering lid. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write for Catalog 


The Ohio State Stove Co. 


Metal Products Dept. C Columbus, Ohio 


It is the last word in 
It’s fine enough for 


DEALERS 


Here is your op- 
portunity. The 
Royal Ossco is dis- 
tinctive and _ the 
dealer who handles 
it will secure much 
local prestige. We 
have an unusually 
attractive offer for 
dealers. Please 
write for it. 


You give 
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Your iniendsscan 
buy anything you can 
pive them-—except 
your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 
Eastman’ Kodak, Co., Rochester,” N.Y: 


Preparedness for 
Home Tinkering 


Get armed for spring moving. Be ready to 
overpower the vicious curtain and bathroom 
fixtures, the treacherous cup hook, the con- 
crete broom handle. 

A man without good tools is helpless 
in the home. You need these two 
wonderful automatic tools as much as 
your wife needs an egg beater. 

Mr. Punch (an automatic drill) sinks a 
hole in hardest wood. Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic Screw-driver drives in the 
screw with two or three up and down 
movements of the handle. The screw 
goes in straight—easily—never sticks 
or jumps out of your fingers. By 
switching a knob you can reverse 
the Screw-driver and draw the 
screw, or you can change it 
into a stationary screw-driver. 

It is made of tool steel, hard- 
ened bronze and brass, and 
will last a lifetime. Has 3 
interchangeable blades. 
$1.50 at hardware stores. 


Send for story, ‘‘The 
House that Jack Fixed,’’ 
which solves the prob- 
lem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools 
needed in every home. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Soolimiths, 


Greenfield 


Massachusetts 


Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic 
Screw- 

driver 

No. 111 
$1.50 


F/ Partial List of 
Goodell-Pratt 
Tools 
4 Hack-saws 
i Micrometers 
Saw Sets Levels 
Gauges Lathes 
Grinders Vises 
Punches Bit-Braces 
Drills Calipers 
Squares 


Mr Punch 


You Push — He Twists 


Place the drill point 
and push. The handle 
rebounds. Will bite 
through an inch of solid 
oak in 10 seconds. 

Eight tool steel drills 
of different sizes seen 
through numbered holes, 
and released through 
hole in revolving cap. 

Nickel plated and 
highly polished. 

Sells for $1.50. 
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went on down. There was a square landing 
with two doors, and “‘Grosvenor’”’ was on 
one. I tried it gently. It was unlocked. 

“Facilus descensus in Avernu.”’ 

I am not defending myself. What I did 
was the result of desperation. But I can- 
not even write of my sensations as I stepped 
through that fatal portal, without a sinking 
of the heart. I had, however, had suficient 
forsight to prepare an alibi. In case there 
was some one present in the apartment I 
intended to tell a falshood, I regret to con- 
fess, and to say that I had got off at the 
wrong floor. 

There was a sort of hall, with a clock and 
a table, and a shaded electric lamp, and 
beyond that the door was open into asitting 
room. 

There was a small light burning there, 
and the remains of a wood fire in the fire- 
place. There was no Cabinet however. 

Everything was perfectly quiet, and 
I went over to the fire and warmed my 
hands. My nails were quite blue, but I was 
strangly calm. I took off mother’s veil, and 
my mackintosh, so I would be free to work, 
and then I looked around the room. There 
were a number of photographs of rather 
smart looking girls, and I curled my lip 
scornfully. He might have fooled them 
but he could not decieve me. And it added 
to my bitterness to think that at that mo- 
ment the villain was dancing —and flirting 
probably—while I was driven to actual 
theft to secure the letter that placed me in 
his power. 

When I had stoped shivering I went to 
his desk. There were a lot of letters on the 
top, all addressed to him as Grosvenor. It 
struck me suddenly as strange that if he 
was only visiting, under an assumed name, 
in order to see me, that so many people 
should be writing to him as Mr. Grosvenor. 
And it did not look like the room of a man 
who was visiting, unless he took a freight 
car with him on his travels. 

There was a mystery. Allat onceI knew it. 

My Letter was not on the desk, so I 
opened the top drawer. It seemed to be 
full of bills, and so was the one below it. I 
had just started on the third drawer, when 
a terrible thing happened. 

“Hello!” said some one behind me. 

I turned my head slowly, and my heart 
stopped. 

The porteres into the passage had opened, 
and a Gentleman in his evening clothes was 
standing there. 

“Just sit still, please,’ he said, in a per- 
fectly ecld voice. And he turned and locked 
the door into the hall. I was absolutely 
unable to speak. I tried once, but my 
tongue hit the roof of my mouth like the 
clapper of a bell. 

“Now,” he said, when he had turned 
around. ‘I wish you would tell me some 
good reason why I should not hand you 
over to the police.” 

“Oh, please don’t!’ I said. 

“That’s eloquent. But not a reason. 
I'll sit down and give you a little time. I 
take it, you did not expect to find me here.”’ 

“T’m in the wrong apartment. That’s 
all,” I said. ‘‘Maybe you’ll think that’s 
an excuse and not a reason. I can’t help it 
if you do.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘that explains some 
things. It’s pretty well known, I fancy, 
that I have little worth stealing, except my 
good name.” 

“T was not stealing,” I replied sulkily. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “If is 
an ugly word. We will strike it from the 
record. Would you mind telling me whose 
apartment you intended to—er—investi- 
gate? If this is the wrong one, you know.” 

“T was looking for a Letter.” 

“Letters, letters!’”’ he said. ‘‘When will 
you women learn not to write letters. Al- 
though”’—he looked at me closely—‘“‘you 
look rather young for that sort of thing.” 
He sighed. “It’s born in you, I daresay,” 
he said. 

Well, for all his patronizing ways, he was 
not very old himself. 

“Of course,”’ he said, “if you are telling 
the truth—and it sounds fishy, I must 
say—it’s hardly a police matter, is it? It’s 
rather one for diplomasy. But can you 
prove what you say?” 

““My word should be suficient,”’ I replied 
stiffly. “How do I know that you belong 
here?” 

“Well, you don’t, as a matter of fact. 
Suppose you take my word for that, and 
I agree to beleive what you say about the 
wrong apartment. Even then it’s rather 
unusual. I find a pale and determined 
looking young lady going through my desk 
in a business-like manner. She says she has 
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come for a letter. Now the question is, is 
there a letter? If so, what letter?” 7 

“Tt is a love letter,”’ I said. 

“Don’t blush over such a confession,” he 
said. “If it is true, be proud of it. Love is 
a wonderful thing. Never be ashamed of 
being in love, my child.” { 

“T am not in love,” I cried with bitter 


urey. 
“Ah! Then it is not your letter!” ~ 
“T wrote it.” 
“But to simulate a passion that does not 
exist—that is sackrilege. is ——” 
“Oh, stop talking,” I cried, in 4 hunted | 
tone. “I can’t bear it. If you are going to _ 
arrest me, get it over.” | 
“T’d rather not arrest you, if we can find 
a way out. You look so young, so new to | 
crime! Even your excuse for being here is 
so naive, that I—won’t you tell me why 
you wrote a love letter, if you are not in. 
love? And whom you sent it to? That’s . 
important, you see, as it bears on the ease, 
I intend,” he said, “to be judgdicial, un- | 
impassioned, and quite fair.” ae 
“I wrote a love letter,” I explained, feel- 


ing rather cheered, “‘but it was not intended 
for any one. Do you see? It was just a 
love letter.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘‘Of course. It is often 
done. And after that?” _ 

“Well, it had to go somewhere. At least 
I felt that way about it. So I made upa_ 
name from some malted milk tablets ——’ | 

“Malted milk tablets!” he said, looking — 
bewildered. |} 

“Just as I was thinking up a name to 
send it to,’’ I explained, ‘‘Hannah—that’s — 
mother’s maid, you know—pbrought in 
some hot milk and some malted milk tab- 
lets, and I took the name from them.” | 

“Look here,’ he said, “I’m unpred- 
judiced and quite calm, but isn’t the 
“‘mother’s maid”’ rather piling it on?” _— 

“Hannah is mother’s maid, and she 
brought in the milk and the tablets. I 
should think,’ I said, growing sarcastic, — 
‘“‘that so far it is clear to the dullest mind.” 

“Go on,” he said, leaning back and clos- 
ing his eyes. ‘‘You named the letter for 
your mother’s maid—I mean for the malted 
milk. Although you have not yet stated 
the name you chose; I never heard of any 
one named Milk, and as to the other, while 
I have known some rather thoroughly 
malted people—however, let that go.” 

“Valentine’s tablets,’ I said. “Of 
course, you understand,” I said, bending 
forward, ‘‘there was no such Person. I 
made him up. The Harold was made up 
too—Harold Valentine.” , 

“Tsee. Not clearly, perhaps, but I have 
a gleam of inteligence.” 

“But, after all, there was such a person. 
That’s clear, isn’t it? And now he considers 
that we are engaged, and—and he insists 
on marrying me.” 

“That,” he said, “is really easy to under- 
stand. I don’t blame him at all. He is 
clearly a person of diszernment.” : 

“Of course,’’ I said bitterly, ‘‘you would 
be on his side. Every one is.” 

“But the point is this,” he went on. “If 
you made him up out of the whole cloth, as 
it were, and there was no such person, how 
can there be such a person? I am merely 
asking to get it all clear in my head. It 
sounds so reasonable when you say it, but 
there seems to be something left out.” 

“T don’t know how he can be, but he ts, 

I said, hopelessly. ‘‘And he is exactly like 
his picture.” 

‘Well, that’s not unusual, you know.” 

“It is in this case. Because I bought the 
picture in a shop, and just pretended it 
was him. (He?) And it was.” : 

He got up and paced the floor. — i 

“Tt’s a very strange case,” he said. “Do 
you mind if I light a cigarette? It helps to 
clear my brain. What was the name you 
gave him?” 

“Harold Valentine. But he is here under 
another name, because of my family. They 
think I am a mere child, you see, and so of 
course he took a nom de plume.” ’ 

“A nom de plume? Oh I see! What is 
Thiepey 

“Grosvenor,” I said. ‘‘The same as 
yours.” : ‘ 

“There’s another Grosvenor in the build- 
ing. That’s where the trouble came In, I 
suppose. Now let me get this straight. 
You wrote a letter, and somehow or otner 
he got it, and ‘now you want it back. 
Stripped of the things that baffle my 1n- 
teligence, that’s it, isn’t it?” 

I rose in excitement. rat 

“Then, if he lives in the building, the 
letter is probably here. Why can’t you g0 
and get it for me?” 


“Very neat! And let you slip away while 
one? ” 

; aw that he was still uncertain that I 
was telling him the truth. It was madden- 
ing. And only the letter itself could con- 
vince him. 
Macy Oh, please try to get it,” I cried, almost 
weeping. “ You can lock me in here, if you 
are afraid I will run away. And he is out. 
I know he is. He is at the Club ball.” 

“Naturaly,” he said, “the fact that you 
are asking me to compound a felony, com- 
mitt larceny, and be an accessery after the 
fact does not trouble you. As I told you 
before, all I have left is my good name, and 

(0) ——— 

“Please!” I said. 

He stared down at me. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Asked in that 
tone, murder would be one of the easiest 
things I do. But I shall lock you in.” 

“Very well,” I said meekly. And after 
I had described it—the letter—to him he 
went out. p 

I had won, but my triumph was but 
sackcloth and ashes in my mouth. I had 
won, but at what a cost! Ah, how I wisked 
that I might live again the past few days! 
That I might never have started on my 
Path of Deception! Or that, since my 
intentions at the start had been so inocent, 
I had taken another photograph at the 
shop, which I had fancied considerably but 
had heartlessly rejected because of no 
mustache. 

He was gone for a long time, and I sat 
and palpatated. For what if H. had re- 
turned early and found him and called in 
the police? 

But the latter had not occurred, for at 
ten minutes after one he came back, enter- 
ing by the window from a fire-escape, and 
much streaked with dirt. 

“Narrow escape, dear child!’’ he ob- 
served, locking the window and drawing 
the shade. “Just as I got it, your—er— 
gentleman friend returned and fitted his 
key in the lock. I am not at all sure,”’ he 
said, wiping his hands with his handker- 
chief, “that he will not regard the open 
window as a suspicious circumstance. He 
may be of a low turn of mind. However, 
all’s well that ends herein thisroom. Here 
it is.” 

I took it, and my heart gave a great leap 
of joy. I was saved. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘we’ll order a taxicab 
and get you home. And while it is coming 
suppose you tell me the thing over again. 
It’s not as clear to me as it ought to be, 
even now.” 

So then I told him—ahout not being out 
yet, and Sis having flowers sent her, and 
her room done over, and never getting to 
bed until dawn. And that they treated me 
like a Child, which was the reason for 
everything, and about the Poem, which he 
considered quite good. And then about 
the letter. 

“T get the whole thing a bit clearer now,”’ 
he said. “Of course, it is still cloudy in 
places. The making up somebody to write 
to is understandable, under the circum- 
stances. But it is odd to have had the very 
Person materialise, so to speak. It makes 
me wonder—well, how about burning the 
letter, now we’ve got it? It would be 
better, I think. The way things have been 
going with you, if we don’t destroy it, it 
is likely to walk off into somebody else’s 
pocket and cause more trouble.” 

So we burned it, and then the telephone 

Tang and said the taxi was there. 
__ Ill get my coat and be ready in a 
jiffey,”’ he said, “‘and maybe we can smug- 
gle you into the house and no one the wiser. 
We'll try anyhow.” 

He went into the other room and I sat by 
the fire and thought. You remember that 
when I was planning Harold Valentine, I 
had imagined him with a small, dark mus- 
tache, and deep, passionate eyes? Well, 
this Mr. Grosvenor had both, or rather, all 
three, And he had the loveliest smile, with 
no dimple. He was, I felt, exactly the sort 
of man I could die for. 

It was too tradgic that, with all the 
world to choose from, I had not taken him 
Instead of H. 

We walked downstairs, so as not to give 
the elevator boy a chance to talk, he said. 

ut he was asleep again, and we got to the 
— and to the taxicab without being 

Oh, I was very cheerful. When I think 
of it—but I might have known, all along. 
Nothing went right with me that week. 

Just before we got to the house he said: 
i" Goodnight and goodbye, little Barbara. 

hever forget you and this evening. 
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And save me a dance at your coming-out 
party. I’ll be there.”’ 

I held out my hand, and he took it and 
kissed it. It was all perfectly thrilling. 
And then we drew up in front of the house 
and he helped me out, and my entire family 
had just got out of the motor and was 
lined up on the pavment staring at us! 

“Allright, are you?”’ he said, as coolly as 
if they had not been anywhere in sight. 
“Well, good night and good luck!” And he 
gotintothe taxicab and drove away, leaving 
me in the hands of the enemy. 

The next morning I was sent back to 
school. They never gave me a chance to 
explain, for mother went into hysterics, 
after accusing me of having men dangling 
around waiting at every corner. They had 
to have a doctor, and things were awful. 

The only person who said anything was 
Sis. She came to my room that night when 
I was in bed, and stood looking down at me. 
She was very angry, but there was a sort of 
awe in her eyes. 

“My hat’s off to you, Barbara,” she said. 
“Where in the world do you pick them all 
up? Things must have changed at school 
since I was there.” 

“T’m sick to death of the Other Sex,’ I 
replied languidley. ‘It’s no punishment to 
send me away. I need a little peace and 

uiet.” 

And I did. 


CONCLUSION: 


All this holiday week, while the girls are 
away, I have been writing this theme, for 
literature class. Today is New Years and 
I am putting in the finishing touches. I in- 
tend to have it tiped in the village and to 
send a copy to father, who I think will 
understand, and another copy, but with a 
few lines cut, to Mr. Grosvenor. The nice 
one. There were some things he did not 
quite understand, and this will explain. 

I shall also send a copy to Carter Brooks, 
who came out handsomly with an apoligy 
this morning in a letter and a ten pound 
box of Candy. 

His letter explains everything. H. is a 
real person and did not come out of a Cab- 
inet. Carter recognized the photograph as 
being one of a Mr. Grosvenor he went to 
college with, who had gone on the stage and 
was playing in a stock company at home. 
Only they were not playing Christmas 
week, as business, he says, is rotten then. 
When he saw me writeing the letter he felt 
that it was all a bluff, especially as he had 
seen me sending myself the violets at the 
florists. 

So he got Mr. Grosvenor, the blonde one, 
to pretend he was Harold Valentine. Only 
ne slipped up. I quote from Carter’s 
etter. 


‘““He’s a bully chap, Bab, and he went 
into it for a lark, roses and poems and all. 
But when he saw that you took it rather 
hard, he felt it wasn’t square. He went to 
your father to explain and apologized, but 
your father seemed to think you needed a 
lesson. He’s a pretty good Sport, your 
father. And he said to let it go on for a day 
or two. A little worry wouldn’t hurt you.” 


However, I do not call it being a good 
sport to see one’s daughter perfectly 
wretched and do nothing to help. And 
more than that, to willfully permit one’s 
child to suffer, and enjoy it. 

But it was father, after all, who got the 
Jolt, I think, when he saw me get out of the 
taxicab. 

Therefore I will not explain, for a time. 
A little worry will not hurt him either. 

I will not send him his copy for a week. 

Perhaps, after all, I will give him som- 
thing to worry about eventually. For I 
have recieved a box of roses, with no card, 
but a pen and ink drawing of a gentleman 
in evening clothes crawling onto a fire- 
escape through an open window. He has 
dropped his Heart, and it is two floors be- 
low. 

My narative has now come to a conclu- 
sion, and I will close with a few reflections 
drawn from my own sad and tradgic Expe- 
rience. I trust the Girls of this School will 
ponder and reflect. 

Deception is a very sad thing. It starts 
very easy, and without Warning, and 
everything seems to be going all right, and 
No Rocks ahead. When suddenly the 
Breakers loom up, and your frail Vessel 
sinks, with you on board, and maybe your 
dear Ones, dragged down with you. 


Oh, what a tangeled Web we wieve, 
When first we practice to deceive. 
a9° 7, 
THE END Sir Walter Scott 


_ Twin—a two cylinder motor that 
' runs smoothly and quietly, with 
: almost no vibration. 
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_Stored-Up Miles of Boat Rides 


Long, healthful hours of water sport are yours in the Evinrude. 
Where you will and when you will, in any rowboat or canoe, on 


ocean, lake or river! 
crew. 
with no dread of a long row home again. 


EVI) 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


Cylinder Models for 1916. The 
Evinrude Magneto— Built-In 


There’s more speed, more power, 
in the new Evinrude Four-Cycle 


There’s more speed, too, and 


other improvements, in the Single the spray. 


Flywheel Type—is entirely in- 
sulated and waterproofed, fur- 
nishing perfect ignition at high 
or low speed, no matter how 
heavy the rain or how drenching 


No more rowing—you’re captain, not 
Just a turn of the flywheel, and you’re off for a cruise, 


i 329 Evinrude Block 


: 69 Cortlandt St., New York 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 60,000 Sold 


A post card 2 
will bring you 
the 1916 Evinrude 
catalog — just off 
the press—beau- 


Evinrude Motor Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: 
436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Front & Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore. 


MO 


tifully jlus- 


trated. 


Get Sanne Out 
With Less Work 


Pulling stumps is slow and laborious. ‘“‘An explosive reduces 
the labor of clearing land to the minimum. It may be used by 


> 


any intelligent man,’’ says 


Minnesota Farmers’ Bulletin 


134. Get any stump out quickly, and at the same time split 


it into pieces easily handled, 


Atlas Farm Powder 


“THE SAFEST EXPLOS 


by using 


The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made espe- 
cially for farm use. It is easy to 
use—no experience needed. Just 
bore a hole, load, fire, and work 
that otherwise would take hours or 
days is done instantly! Ask your 
dealer about Atlas Powder today. 


Send for “Better Farming’? Book—FREE’ — 


Our illustrated book, ‘“‘ Better Farming,”’ tells how 
to improve the fertility of the soil, how to grow 
bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve orchards, 
etc., with Atlas Farm Powder. Valuable to every 
Jand-owner. Mail the coupon. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 


Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


You can save money and make 
money by using Atlas Farm 
Powder to blast out stumps and 
shatter boulders, break up hard- 
pan, do ditching and dig holes for 
trees or posts. It is the cheapest 
farm hand you can possibly find. 


[FREE BOOK COUPON | 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. SEP2 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
|__| Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 


Name = ane 


Address———— —— ee ee 
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O your measure! 


for your 
‘housand 
r weaves. 

Scotch 


1 shaggy 


burn, a 
Check? 
he new 
“™ns—in 
designs? 
at your 
texture 
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There are 74 distinct Spring 
fashion plates to choose from — 
representing every style pro- 
nounced correct for the season 
by the leading men’s-wear 
and custom tailor authorities. 


fq IR] 


It is not enough to say that 
your Royal Suit is made-to-your- 
measure. It is made, equally, to 
the full expression of your /asve. 


Your ‘‘Say-so’’ not only names 
the goods and the fashion plate, 
but also, it may name the inner 
ingredients, the linings and 
trimmings, if you so desire. 


fi] 


You write your own ticket, 
when you order a Royal Suit! 


WLI 
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Yet it does not require an 
Opulent Purse to command 
the Royal Tailored Look. The 
first requisite is a preference 
for the Better-Things-of-Life. 


in] ay 


For because of its huge 
national output—by far the 
largest in the tailoring business 
—Royal Tailoring retails at 
$16, $17, $20, $25, $30, $35 per 
custom tailored suit or over- 
coat— made to your measure. 


Will you call on the local 
dealer and let him substan- 
tiate this advertisement? 


That isan opportunity 
he eagerly seeks. 


More Than 70, 00 4 
Roya/ Dealers 
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is where architectural Beauty and Harmony make their strongest 
and most intimate appeal. 


Therein you indulge the Sentiment of Home Building. 

The Business of Home Building demands that the material used 
shall be Durable and Economical. 

Consider both the Sentimental and, the Practical in building your 
home—build throughout with 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“*The Wood of Service’’ 

There is absolutely no effect of richness in tone or color beyond the possibilities of 
Southern Yellow Pine used for interior finish and trim. It takes and holds perfectly 
paints, stains, enamels and varnishes, and has the durability of high-priced hardwoods. 

No other wood is so well suited to all of the requirements of home building. Yet 
Southern Yellow Pine, because it is so plentiful, costs less than any other wood of 
anything like its high quality. 

Send for our new Free booklet on Southern Yellow Pine Interiors, and learn of 
the possibilities of home building with this most useful and most economical wood. 


The 20th Century 
“Home Sweet Home” 


* A new wonder song, “My 
. Mother’s Rosary,” is compara- 
ble only to America’s perennial 
lyric in its vital sentiment, the 
i beauty and grace of its melody. 
It is not a song of today only! 
“My Mother’s Rosary” has that 
7 touch of genius in it that will 
f) make it live when other songs 
i@ are long forgotten. You want it. 
# Certainly. And your music 
dealer will be only too glad to 
let you hear it. 
“My Mother’s Rosary” also on 
Columbia Record No. A 1793, 75c. 
Other hits you want: ‘I’m 
Simply Crazy Over You.” ‘‘ When 
You're Down in Louisville (Call 
on Me).”’ “‘ Hello Hawaii, How Are 
You?"’ “I Was Never Nearer 
Heaven in My Life.” 
For sale at all music stores, 30c per 
copy, or mailed direct, postpaid. 


Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co. 


Strand Theatre Bldg. New York 
Where the Song Hilts Originate"’ 


ROSARY 
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VERY leading motor- 
cycle manufacturer in 
the United States now 
uses Goodyear Blue 
Streaks as standard 
equipment. 
Could you ask a higher rec- 
ommendation than that? 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


OOD-YEAR 


Motorcycle Tires 
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hundred feet from base to crest. Pringle bore 
obliquely up to the right. Speed was his best 
safety now; he pushed on boldly, cheered 
by the thought that if seen by any of the 
posse he would be taken for one of their 
own number. But Foy, seeing him, would 
make the same mistake! It was an uncom- 
fortable reflection. 

The pitch was less abrupt now and there 
were no more ledges; instead, bowlders 
were strewn along the rounded slope, with 
bush and stunted trees between. 

Through these Pringle breasted his way, 
seeking even more to protect himself from 
above than from below, forced at times to 
crawl through an open space exposed to 
possible fire from both sides; so came at 
last to the masses of splintered and broken 
rock at the foot of the cliff, where he sank 
breathless, panting. 

The tethered constellations paled in the 
sky; the moon rose and lit the cliff with 
silver fire. The worst was yet to come. Foy 
would ask no questions of any prowler, that 
was sure; he would reason that a friend 
would call out boldly. And John Wesley 
had no idea where Foy or his cave might be. 
Yet he must be found. 

With a hearty swig at the canteen 
Pringle crept off to the right. The moon- 
light beat full upon the cliff. He had little 
trouble in that ruin of broken stone to find 
cover from foes below; but at each turn he 
confidently looked forward to a bullet from 
his friend. 

“Foy! Foy!” he called softly as he 
crawled. ‘It’s Pringle! Don’t shoot!” 

After a space he came to an angle where 
the cliff turned abruptly west and dwindled 
sharply in height. He remembered what 
the Major had said—the upper entrance 
of the cave came out on the highest crest 
of the hill. He turned back to retrace his 
painful way. The smell of dawn was in the 
air; the east sparkled. No sound came 
from the ambush all round. The end was 
near. 

He passed by his starting point; he crept 
on by slide and bush and stone. The moon 
magic faded and paled, mingled with the 
swift gray of dawn. He held his perilous 
way. Cold sweat stood on his brow. If Foy 
or a foe of Foy were on the cliff now, how 
easy to topple down a stone upon him! The 
absolute stillness was painful. A thought 
came to him of Stella Vorhis—her laughing 
eyes, her misty hair, the little hand that 
had lingered upon his own. Such a little, 
little hand! 

Before him a narrow split opened in the 
wall—such a crevice as the Major had de- 
scribed. 

“Foy! Oh, Foy!’ he called. No answer 
came. He raised his voice a little louder. 
“Foy! Speakif you’re there! It’s Pringle!” 

A gentle voice answered from the cleft: 

“Let us hope, for your sake, that you are 
not mistaken about that. I should be dread- 
fully vexed if you were deceiving me. The 
voice is the voice of Pringle, but how about 
the face? I can only see your back.” 

“TI would raise my head, so you could 
take a nice look by the well-known cold 
gray light of the justly celebrated dawn,” 
rejoined Pringle, “if it wasn’t reasonably 
sure that a rifle shot would promptly -mar 
the classic outlines of my face. They’re all 
around you, Foy. Hargis, he gave you away. 
Don’t show a finger nail of yourself. Let 
me crawl up behind that big rock ahead 
and then you can identify me.”’ 

“It’s you, all right,” said Foy when 
Pringle reached the rock and straightened 
himself up. 

“T told youso,” said Pringle, peering into 
the shadows of the cleft. ‘I can’t see you. 
And how am I going to get to you? There 
are twenty men with point-blank range. 
I’m muddy, scratched, bruised, stuck full of 
thorns, tired and hungry, sleepy and cross— 
and there’s thirty feet in the open between 
here and you, and it nearly broad daylight. 
If I try to cross that I’llrun twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds to the ton, pure lead. Well, we 
can put upa pretty nifty fight,evenso. You 
go back to the other outlet of your cave 
and I’ll stay here. I’m kind o’ lonesome 
too. Toss me some cartridges first. I only 
got five. I left in a hurry. You got forty- 
fives?” 

“Plenty. But you can’t stay there. 
They’ll pot you from the top of the bluff, 
first off. Besides, you got a canteen, I see. 
You back up to that mountain mahogany 
bush, slip under it, and worm down through 
the rocks till you come to a little serub-oak 
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tree and a big granite bowlder. They 
give you shelter to cross the ridge into. 
deep ravine that leads here where I a: 
You'll be out of sight all the way Up on 
you hit the ravine. I’d—I’d worm alo, 
pretty spry if I was you, going down as f; 
as the scrub oak—say, about as swift as 
rattlesnake strikes—and pray any litt 
prayers you happen to remember, Ar 
say, Pringle, before you go 7 gs 
rather obliged to you for coming up here- 
risking taking cold and all. If it'll che 
you up any I’ll undertake that anyone al 
ting you on the trip will think there’s a 
awful echo here.”’ : — || 

“S’long!” said Pringle. = | 

He wriggled backward and disappeare 
Ten minutes later he writhed under th 
bush at Foy’s feet. | 

“Never saw me!” he said. “But [ 
always sleep in coils after this—always Sut 
posing we got any ‘after this’ coming tous, 

“One more crawl,” said Foy, leading th 
way. “‘We’ll go up on top. Regular for 
up there. If we’ve got to die we'll die i 
the sun.”’ 

He stooped at what seemed the end ¢ 
the passage and crawled out of sight unde 
the low branches of a stunted ceda) 
Pringle followed and found himself in th 
pitch dark. 

“Grab hold of my coat tail. I know m: 
way, feeling the wall. Watch your step o 
you'll bark your shins.” | 

The cave floor was smooth underfoot 
except for scattered rocks; it rose an 
dipped, but the general trend was sharply 
upward. 

“You’re quite an institution, Pringle 
You’ve made good Stella’s word of you- 
the best ever!” said Foy as they mounted 
‘“But you can’t do me any good, really 
I'll enjoy your company, but I wish you 
hadn’t come.” k 

“Sall right. I always like to finish wha‘ 
I begin.” : 

“Well,” remarked Foy cheerfully, “1 
reckon we’ve reached the big finish, botl 
of us. I don’t see any way out. All they’v« 
got to do is to sit tight till we starve out for 
water. Wish you was out of it. It’s going 
to be tough on Stella, losing her friend— 
and—and me, both at once. How’s she 
making out? Full of fight and hope to the 
last, I’ll bet.’ ! 

“They had me under herd; but she was 
wishing for the Bar Cross buddies to butt 
in, I believe. Reckon your sheriff-man 
guessed it. He had her under guard too.” 

“Nice man, the sheriff! How’d you get 
away from your herder?” 

“He don’t just remember,” said Pringle. 

“Who was it?” 

“Applegate. Dreadful absent-minded, 
Applegate is. Ouch! There went my other 
shin. Had any sleep?” | 

“Most all night. Something woke me 
up about two hours ago and I kept on the 
lookout ever since.” \ 

“That was me, I guess. I had to step. 
lively. They was crowding me.” | 

“Tf the Bar Cross happened to get 
word,” observed Foy thoughtfully, “we 
might stand some hack. But they won't. 
It’s good-by, vain world, for ours! Say, in 
case a miracle happens for you, just make 
a memo about the sheriff being a nuisance, 
will you?” a 
: “TH tie a string on my finger. Anything 
else?” | 

“You might stick around and cheer Stella 
up a little. I’ll do as much for you some- 
time. I’m thinking she’ll feel pretty bad at 
first. Here we are!” . 

A faint glimmer showed ahead. They 
crawled under low bushes and stumbled 
out into what seemed at first a dazzle of 
light; into a small saucer-shaped plat of 
earth a few feet across, inclosed by an irreg- 
ular oval made by great blocks of stone, 
man-high. Below, a succession of little 
cliffs fell away, stair fashion, to an exceed- 
ing high and narrow gap which separated 
Little Thumb Butte from its greater neigh- 
bor, Big Thumb Butte. ‘ 

“Castle Craneycrow,” smiled Foy with 
a proprietary wave of his hand. “Just 
right for our business, isn’t it? Make your- 
self at home, while I take a peep around. 
He bent to peer through bush and crack. 
“Nothing stirring,” he announced. He 
leaned his rifle against a walling rock. “Let’s 
have a look at that water.” f 

He raised the canteen to his lips—Pringle 
struck swift and hard to the tilted chin. 
Foy dropped like a poled bullock; his head 
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uck heavily against the sharp corner of 
sock. Pringle pounced on the stricken 
in. He threw Foy’s sixshooter aside; he 
lled Foy’s wrists behind him and tied 
om tightly with a handkerchief. Then 
d his captive over. 
| Be eyes Pened: they rolled back till 
ly the whites were visible; his lips 
itched. Pringle hastily bound his hand- 
chief to the gash the stone had made; 
sprinkled the blood-streaked face with 
ter; he spilled drops of water between 
> parted lips. Foy did not revive. 
Pringle stuck his hat on the rifle muzzle 
d waved it over the parapet of rock. 
“Hello!” he shouted. “Bring on your 
vard! I’ve got Foy! It’s me—Pringle! 
me get him; and be quick—he’s bleed- 
mighty bad.” 
“Come out, you! Hands up and no 
ynkey business!” answered a startled 
ice not fifty yards away. 
“Who's that? That you, Nueces? Give 
» your word and I’ll lug him out. No 
ne to lose—he’s hurt, and hurt bad.” 
“You play fair and we will. I give my 
yrd!”” shouted Nueces. 
“Here goes!” Pringle pitched the rifle 
er. A moment later he staggered out 
tween the rocks, bearing Foy’s heavy 
ight in his arms. The head hung help- 
s, blood-spattered; the body was limp 
dslack; the legs dragged sprawling; the 
eaded hands were bound. 
Pringle laid his burden on the grass. 
“Here he is, you hyenas! His hands are 
.d—are you still afraid of him? Damn 
u! The man’s bleeding to death!” 
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OU treacherous, dirty hound!” said 

Breslin. 
“Of all the low-down skunks I ever seen 
yu sure are the skunkiest!”’ said Nueces. 
[he sheriff was right after all. Cur-dog 
s you toa T.” He finished washing out 
e cut on Foy’s head as he spoke. ‘“‘Now 
e bandages, Anastacio. We'll have the 
ood stopped in a jiffy. Funny he hasn’t 
me to. It’s been a long while. It ain’t 
e head ails him. This isn’t such a deep 
t; it oughtn’t to put him out. Just hap- 
med to strike a vein.’”” He bound up the 
it with the deftness of experience. 
“T hit him under the jaw,” observed 
‘ingle. ‘‘That’s what did the business for 
m. He'll be around directly.’ 
Anastacio looked up at Pringle; measure- 
3s contempt was in his eyes. 
“Judas Iscariot could have sublet his job 
you at half price if you’d been in the 
ighborhood. You are the limit, plus! I 
ype to see you fry in a New English hell!” 
“Oh, that’s all right too,” said Pringle 
aabashed. ‘“‘I might just as well have that 


tty-five hundred as anyone. It wouldn’t - 


nount to much split amongst all you fel- 
ws, but it’s quite a bundle for one man. 
hat’ll keep the wolf from the well-known 
dor for quite a while.”’ 

“You won’t touch a cent of it!’’ declared 
ie sheriff. 

“Won’t I though? We’llsee about that. 
captured him alone, didn’t I? Oh, I 
ckon [ll finger the money, all righty!” 
“Here, fellows; give him a bait of 
hisky,” said Creagan. 

Breslin, kneeling at Foy’s side, took the 
‘tended flask. They administered the 
imulant cautiously, a sip at a time. 
Oy Ss eyes flickered; his breath came 

r. 

“He's coming!” said Breslin. “Give him 
sip of water now.” 

He Il be O. K. in five minutes, far as 
‘ttin’ up goes,” said old Nueces, well 
leased; “but he ain’t goin’ to be any too 
eart for quite some time—not for gettin’ 
own off 0’ this hill. See—he’s battin’ his 
yes and working his hands around. He 
Ire heard the birdies sing!” 

The rest of you boys had just as well go 
n down to the shack,” directed the sheriff. 
Creagan and Joe and me will take care of 
oy till he’s able to move or be moved, and 
ring him into camp. You just lead up our 
ree horses and an extra one for Foy—up 
3 far as you can fetch ’em. One of you can 
de home behind someone. Call down to 
te bunch under the cliff that we’ve got 
‘m, and for them to hike out to the ranch 
ork ee. poud ee turn old 

—and that girl. : 
ny fen now.” girl. They can’t do 
é Bring my horse too,” said Anastacio. 
mstaying. I want to be sure the invalid 
ets—proper care,” 
Me too,” said Breslin. 

An I’m staying to kinder superin- 

end,” said Nueces dryly. ‘“‘Sheriff,’’ he 
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added as the main body of the posse fell | 


off down the hill—‘‘and you, too, Barela—I 
don’t just know what’s going on here, but 
I’m stayin’ with you to a fare-you- well. 
You two seem to be bucking each other.” 

No one answered. 

“Sulky, hey? Well, anyhow, call it off 
long enough to drive this Pringle thing 
away from here. He ain’t fittin’ for no man 
to herd with.” 

“T’m staying right with this man Foy till 
I get that reward,’”’ announced Pringle. 
“Those are my superintentions. Much I 
care what you think about me! There’s 
other places besides this.” 

Breslin raised his eye from Foy’s face and 
regarded Pringle without heat—a steady, 
contemplative look, as of one who studies 
some strange and interesting animal. Then 
he waved his hand down the pass, where 
certain of the posse, now departing, were 
bringing the saddle horses in obedience to 
the sheriff’s instructions. 

“They’ll carry a nice report of you,” ob- 
served Breslin quietly. ‘“‘What do you 
suppose that little girl will think?”’ 

A flicker of red came to Pringle’s hard 
brown face. Even the scorn of Espalin and 
Creagan had left him unabashed, but now 
he winced visibly; and, for once, he had no 
reply to make. 

Foy gasped, struggled toa sitting position, 
aided by his oddly assorted ministrants, 
gazed round in a dazed condition and lapsed 
back into unconsciousness. 

“T’ll take my dyin’ oath it ain’t the cut 
that ails him,” said the ranger, tucking a 
coat under Foy’s blood-stained head. 
“That must have been a horrible jolt on his 
jaw. Pringle, you’re no kind of a man at 
all—no part of aman. You’re a shameless, 
black-hearted traitor; but I got to hand it 
to you as aslugger. Two knock-outs in one 
day—and such men as them! I don’t 
understand it.” 

“He ’most keel Applegate,’’ said the 
Mexican. 

“Aw, it’s easy!” said Pringle eagerly. 
“‘There ain’t one man in a thousand knows 
how to fight. It ain’t cussin’ and gritting 
your teeth, and swellin’ up your biceps and 
clenching your fists up tight that does the 
trick. You want to hit like there wasn’t 
anybody there. I’ll show you sometime.” 

He paused inquiringly, as if to book any 
acceptances of this kindly offer. No such en- 
gagements being made, Pringle continued: 

“Supposin’ you was throwin’ a baseball 
and your hand struck a man accidentally; 
you’d hurt him every time—only you'd 
break your arm that way. That ain’t the 
way to strike. I’ll show you.” 

“That wasn’t no olive branch I was 
holdin’ out,’’ stated Nueces River. “‘ You'll 
show me nothin’—turncoat!”’ 

“Tt helps a lot, too, when the man you 
hit is not expecting it,’ suggested Anas- 
tacio smoothly. ‘‘You might show me 
sometime—when I’m looking for it.” 

“Now what’s biting you?”’ demanded 
Pringle testily. “‘What did you expect me 
to do—send ’em a note by registered mail?”’ 

“T’m not speaking about Applegate. 
That was all right. I am speaking about 
your friend.” 

“Here; Kit’s coming to life again,” said 
Lisner. 

Kitty Foy rolled over; they propped him 
up; he looked round rather wildly from 
one to the other. His face cleared. His 
eye fell upon Pringle, where it rested with a 
steady intentness. When he spoke at last 
he ignored the others entirely. 

“And I thought you were my friend, 
Pringle. I trusted you!” he said with 
ominous quietness. ‘“I’ll make a note of it. 
I have a good memory, Pringle—and good 
friends. Give me some water, someone. I 
feel sick.” 

Espalin brought a canteen. 

“Take your time, Chris,” said Lisner. 
“Tell us when you feel able to go.” 

“T’ll be all right after a little. Say, boys, 
it was the queerest feeling—coming to, I 
mean. I could almost hear your voices, 
first. Then I heard them a long ways off 
but I couldn’t make any sense to the words. 
Here; let me lean my back up against this 
rock and sit quiet for a while. Then we'll 
go. I’m giddy yet.” 

“T’ve got it!’”? announced Nueces a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘Barela he’s hankering to be 
sheriff—that’s the trouble. He wanted to 
take Chris himself, to help things along. 
That would be quite a feather in any man’s 
hat—done fair. And the sheriff, natural 
enough, he don’t want nothing of the kind.” 

“That’s it,” said Anastacio, amusement 
in his eyes. “I knew you were a good 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“My knowledge of its excellence 
Impels me to declare 
You’re sure to gain 
Both brawn and brain 
From this good Campbell fare.” 


[ 
| @ox talk, 


“Just see how it’s made!” 


Think of all the good things that go 
into this wholesome Campbell “kind.” 
Think what you gain by using it. See 
if you don’t say that there could be 
no better “buy” for your table than 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


The choice meaty ox tails we use 
are specially selected of medium size— 
this size being best for soup making. 
And we prepare them in the daintiest 
and most inviting shape. 

These nourishing sliced joints, in a 
rich whole-tomato purée, are combined 
with yellow turnips, carrots, barley, cel- 

ery and spices—all delicately flavored 
with a fine dry Spanish sherry imported 
by us particularly for this use. 

No trouble for you to prepare this 
delicious combination. No waste of 
time nor of fuel. A savory satisfying 
dish already cooked and in three min- 
utes ready for your table without labor 
or fuss. Hadn’t you better order a 
supply from your grocer today ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


LOOK ORMBERED AND WHIFEMAGCED 
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The Big Thing to Look for on Every Car 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
largest factory in the business. 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
largest chain of service stations. 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
most experienced speedometer organi- 
zation. 


—the Stewart Speedometer is in use on 


over 1,700,000 automobiles. 
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The Big Value of Big Volume 


Cnly a few years ago we sold less speedometers 
than anyone in the business. Our busi- 
ness. was small in every respect save one: 
We had an idea—a big one. 


Like all big ideas it was simple. It merely was 
to give to automobile manufacturers, 
dealers and the public not only the best 
speedometer but to back it with a most 
thorough, comprehensive and costly na- 
-tional service. This had never been 
done before. 


We knew that to make this idea practical and 
profitable we had to have a large volume 
of business. But we felt that by giving 
more we should receive more. We relied 
on the law of compensation plus the car 
manufacturer’s appreciation of an addi- 
tional service at no extra cost to him. 


We went to work gradually. We found out all 
the weak points of service and made them 
strong. We covered the country with 
experts. We did what had never been 
done before in the speedometer business. 


The execution of the idea cost us a small for- 
tune. 


Yet it was an excellent investment. 


For today we enjoy approximately 95% of all 
of the speedometer business of America. 


And when anyone reviews the history of our 
overwhelming .success he discovers the 
value of the big and original Stewart 
idea. 


Today we not only sell more speedometers than 
any other manufacturer in the business, 
but we sell more speedometers than the 
combined business of all competitive 
speedometer makers put together. 


From nothing, we have built up and passed all 
competition to a point where we now 
supply approximately 95% of all the 
speedometers consumed in America. 


As the giant business grew and grew and grew, 
so did our idea. 


As the volume continued to double and treble, 
so did the original idea of service. 


No wonder our business has expanded to its 
present overwhelming proportions. 


No wonder we have won the good will of manu- 
facturers, dealers and owners. 


No wonder the automobile manufacturers them- 
selves automatically and _ voluntarily, 
year in and year out, continued to give us 
larger and larger contracts for hundreds 
of thousands of speedometers. 


No wonder practically every car maker in 
America will use nothing but the Stewart 
Speedometer. 


Automobile manufacturers have found it does 
not pay to experiment with lower prices 
or some new principle or novelty that at- 
tracts a little attention for a short period. 


The stability, comprehensive service and _ suffi- 
cient means which guarantee our deliveries 
have shown the manufacturer the wisdom 
of avoiding that which claims to be just 
as good. He has learned that he avoids 
trouble and expense when he returns 
forever to the true and tried Stewart 
Speedometer. 


And why not? 


What speedometer manufacturer has equal 
production facilities? 


What speedometer manufacturer can equal our 
national and international service? 


What speedometer manufacturer can give 
each automobile factory such individual 
and constant attention? 


And therein lies the big value of big volume. 


Our present enormous production is your best 
assurance of everlasting protection. 


And that’s service in the most commercial sense 
of the word. 


Look for the Stewart Speedometer on the car 
you buy. Over 1,700,000 in use. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Other Stewart Products Everyone Should Use 


Stewart Stewart Stewart 
Starter for Fords 
$30 up $10 $40 


Speedometer Speedometer for Fords 
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Stewart Vacuum Stewart Stewart 
Gasoline System Warning Signals Tire Pump 


$10 $3.50 to $6 $12 
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Complete 
Motor Cars 


N addition to the element of con- 

venience, motoring can and right- 

ly should be a pleasure and rec- 
reation—free from the endless an- 
noyances due to inadequate equip- 
ment. 


It is true that electric starting and 
lighting systems, demountable rims 
and other refinements can be pur- 
chased and added to the car that 
lacks these devices. But experience 
has shown that to buy the entire and 
finished car from one manufacturer 
is not only less expensive, but much 
more satisfactory, in that responsi- 


bility for the whole product can be 
centered in one institution. 


Maxwell Motor Cars, being other- 
wise designed to earn and retain the 
approval of particular people, are, of 
course, provided with every acces- 
sory of established merit that would 
add to the convenience and comfort 
of their owners. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 
Two-Passenger Roadster oe 
Five-Passenger Touring Car Ae” Pe 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet . . . 
Six-Passenger Town Car Br We 
f. o. b. Detroit 
Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $1075, $1150, $1250, f. 0. b. Windsor 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
gunman, Nueces, but I never suspected you 
of brains before.” 

“‘What’s the matter with that guess?” 
said Nueces sulkily. “Kid, you’re always 
ridin’ me. Don’t you try to use any spurs!”’ 

“T’m in on that,’ said. Pringle, rising 
brightly. ‘‘That’s my happy chance to join 
in this lovin’ conversation. Speaking about 
gunmen, I’m a beaut’! See that hawk 
screechin’ around up there? Well, watch!”’ 

The hawk soared high above. Pringle 
barely raised Foy’s rifle to his shoulder as 
he fired; the hawk tumbled headlong. 
Pringle jerked the lever, throwing another 
cartridge into the barrel as if to fire again 
at the falling bird. Inconceivably swift, 
the cocked rifle whirled to cover the seated 
posse. 

“Steady!” said Pringle. ‘I’m watchin’ 
you, Nueces! Chris, when you’re able to 
walk go on down and pick you a horse from 
that bunch. Unsaddle the others and drive 
*em along a ways as you go.”’ Still speak- 
ing, he edged behind the cover of a high 
rock. ‘‘I’ll address the meetin’ till you get 
agoodheadstart. . . . Steadyintheboat!”’ 

“Well, by Heck!” said Nueces. 

“And I thought you had betrayed me!” 
cried Foy. 

“Well, I hadn’t. This was the only show 
to get off. . . . I hate to kill you, Nueces; 
but I will if you make a move.” 

“Hell! I ain’t makin’ no move! What 
do you think I am—a damn fool?” said 
Nueces. ‘If I moved any it was because 
I am about to crack under the justly cele- 
brated strain. Say, young fellow, it strikes 
me that you change sides pretty often.” 

“Yes; Iam the Acrobat of the Breakfast 
Table,” said Pringle modestly. ‘Thanks 
for the ‘young fellow.’ That listens good.” 

“Look out I don’t have you performing 
on a tight rope yet!” growled the sheriff 
hoarsely. ‘“‘There’ll be more to this. You 
haven’t got out of the country yet.” 

“That will be all from you, Sheriff. You, 
too, Creagan—and Espalin. Nota word or 
I’ll shoot. And I don’t care how soon you 
begin to talk. That goes!” 

Espalin shriveled up; the sheriff and 
Creagan sat sullen and silent. 

Foy got to his feet rather unsteadily. 

“Chris, you might slip around and gather 
up their guns,”’ said Pringle. ‘‘ Pick out one 
for yourself. I left yours where I threw it 
when I yanked it out of your belt. I meant 
to knock you out, Chris—there wasn’t any 
other way; but I didn’t mean to plumb kill 
you. You hit your head on a rock when 
you fell. It wouldn’t have done any good 
to have got the drop on you. You had 
made up your mind not to surrender. You 
would have shot anyhow; and, of course, I 
couldn’t shoot. I’d just have got myself 
killed for nothing. No good to play I’d 
taken you prisoner. This crowd knew you 
wouldn’t be taken—except by treachery. 
So I played traitor. As it was, when I 


‘knocked you out you didn’t look much like 


no put-up job. You was bleeding like a 
stuck pig.” 

“Hold on, there, before you try to take 
my gun!” warned old Nueces River as Foy 
began taking the collection. ‘‘ You got the 
big drop on me, Pringle, and I wouldn’t raise 
a hand to keep Chris from getting off any- 
how—now. But I used to bea ranger—and 
the rangers were sworn never to give up 
their guns.” 

“How about it, Pringle?” asked Foy, 
who had already relieved the sheriff and his 
satellites of their guns. ‘“‘He’ll do exactly 
as he says—both ways.” 

“‘T wasn’t done talking yet,” said Nueces 
irritably. “But I’ll let Chris take my gun 
on one condition.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Pringle. 

“Why, if you ain’t busy next Saturday 
I’d like to have you call around—about 
one o’clock, say—and kick me good and 
hard.” 

“Let him keep his gun. He called me a 
young fellow. And I don’t want Breslin’s 
anyway. He’s all right. Not to play any 
favorites, let Anastacio keep his. ‘There are 
times,”’ said Pringle, “‘when I have. great 
hopes of Anastacio. I’m thinking some of 
taking him in hand to see if I can’t make a 
man of him.” 

“Ananias the Amateur,” said Anastacio, 
“T thank you for those kind words. And 
I'd like to see you Saturday about two— 
when you get through with Nueces. I’m 
next on the waiting list. 

“This will be a lesson to me never to let 
my opinion of a man be changed by any- 
thing he may do.” 

“Tf you fellows feel that way,” said Foy, 
“how about me? How do you suppose I 


the gods looked down from high Olympus— 


feel? This man has risked his life fifty times 
for me—and what did I think of him?” 

“Tf you ask me, Christopher,” said Ap. 
astacio, ‘‘I think you were quite excusable, 
It was all very well to dissemble his loye— 
but I should feel doubtful of any man thaj 
handed me such a wallop as that until the 
matter had been fully explained.” i 

“What I want to know, Pringle, is, hoy 
the deuce you got up here so slick?” gaid 
Nueces. 

“Oh, that’s easy! I can run a mile iy 
nothing flat.’ 

“Oh—that’s it? You hid in the wate; 
pen?” 

“Under the troughs. Bright idea o| 
yours, them fires! I knew just where not 
to go. After you left I hooked a horse, }j 
you’d had sense enough to go with the 
sheriff and eat your supper like a human 
being I’d ’a’ hooked two horses, and Chris 
and me would now be getting farther, 
I don’t want you ever to do that again, 
Suppose Chris had killed me when I tried 
to knock him out! Fine large name I would 
’a’ left for myself, wouldn’t 1?” 

“Tf you had fought it out with us,” said 
Breslin musingly, “you would have been 
killed—both of you; and you would have 
killed others. Mr. Pringle, you have done 
a fine thing. I apologize to you.” | 

“Why, all that goes without saying, my 
boy. As for my part—why, I don’t bother 


much about a blue-tin heaven or a comic- 


supplement hell, but I’m right smart inter- 
ested in right here and now. It’s a right 
nice little old world, take it by and large, 
and I like to help out at whatever comes 
my way, if it takes fourteen innings. But, 
so long as you feel that way about it, maybe 
you’ll believe me now when I say that 
Christopher Foy was with me all last night 
and he didn’t shoot Dick Marr.” 
“That’s right,” said Foy. “I don’t know 
who killed Dick Marr; but I do know that 
Creagan, Joe Espalin and Applegate in- 
tended to kill me last night. They gave me 
back my sixshooter, that Ben Creagan had 
borrowed—and it was loaded with blanks! 
Then they pitched onto me, and if it hadn’t' 
been for Pringle they’d have got me sure! 
We left town at eleven o’clock and rode 
straight to the Vorhis Ranch.” : j 
“T believe you,” said Anastacio. “You 
skip along now, Chris. You’re fit to ride.” 
“Why shouldn’t I stay and see it out?” 
“It won’t do. For one thing, your 
thinker isn’t working as per invoice,” said 
Nueces River. “ You're in no fix to do your- 
self justice. We’ll look after your interests. 
You know some of the posse might be com- 
ing back, askin’ fool questions. Pull your 
freight up to the Bar Cross till we send for 
you.” 
“Well—if you think Pringle isn’t running 
any risks I’ll go.” 
“We'll take care of Pringle. Guess we'll 
make him sheriff next fall, maybe—just to 
keep Anastacio in his place. Drift!” 
“No sheriffin’ for mine, thanks. Con- 
tracting is my line—subcontracting!” _ 
“So long, boys! You know what I’d like’ 
to say. You gave me a square deal—you 
three chaps,” said Foy. “Get word to 
Stella as soon as ever you can. She thinks 
I’m a prisoner, you know. You know what 
I want to say there, Pringle—tell her for 
me. . . . Say! Why don’t you all go in 
now? You boys all know that Stella’s en- 
gaged to me, don’t you? What's the good 
of keeping her in suspense? Go on to the 
ranch, right away.” Ss 
“T told you your head wasn’t working 
just right,” jeered Nueces. ‘‘We want to) 
give you a good start. They’ll be after you 
again and you’re in no fix to do any hard 
riding. But one of us will go and tell the 
girl. Breslin, you go.” | 
“Too late,” observed Anastacio quietly. 
“There is Miss Vorhis now, with her father. 
They’re climbing to the gap. Go on, Foy.” 
“They’ve got a led horse,” said Nueces’ 
as Stella and the Major came to the highest 
point of the Gap. “Who’s that for? Chris? 
But they couldn’t know about Chris. And 
how did they get here so quick? 
seem like they’ve had hardly time.” — 
Stella dismounted; she pressed on up the 
hill to meet her lover. The first sunshafts 
struck into the gap, lit up the narrow walls 
with red glory. mee 
“Magic casements!” thought Pringle. 
““Watch Foy get over the ground!’ said 
Anastacio. ‘‘He’ll break his neck before 
he gets down. I don’t blame him. He's 
nearly down. Look the other way, boys: | 
They looked the other way and there were 
none to see that meeting. Unless, perhaps, 


the poor immortals!—and turned away, 


biverine, disconsolate, to the cheerless 

slds of asphodel.  . 

“But they’re not going away,” said Bres- 

, after a suitable interval. “They're 

aiting; and the Major’s waving his hat 
” 


p 


‘api go see what they want,’ said Anas- 
ne few minutes he was back, rather 
-eathless and extremely agitated in ap- 
parance. / 

“Well? Spill it!” said Nueces. “Get 
our breath first. What’s the trouble?” 
_“Applegate’s dead. Joe Espalin, I arrest 
ou for the murder of Richard Marr! 
_pplegate confessed.” : 
“Fe lied! He lied!”’ screamed Espalin. 
I was with Ben till daylight, at the monte 
ume; they all tell you. The sheriff he try 
) make me keel heem—he try to buy me to 
‘9 eet—he keel Dick Marr heemself!”’ 
'“That’s right!’? spoke Creagan, sud- 
enly white and haggard. His voice was a 
singing whine; his eyes groveled. “ Marr 
‘as at Lisner’s house. We all went over 
iere after the fight. Lisner waked Marr 
p—he’d been tryin’ to egg Marr on to kill 
oy all day, but Marr was too drunk. He 
“as sobering up when we waked him. Lis- 
er tried to rib him up to go after Foy and 
vaylay him—told him he had been threat- 
aing Foy’s life while he was drunk, and 
nat Foy’d kill him if he didn’t get Foy 
rst. Dick said he wouldn’t do it—he’d go 
long to help arrest Foy, but that’s all he’d 
o. The sheriff and Joe went out together 
or a powwow. The sheriff came back 
lone, black as thunder—him and Dick 
ode off together ——”’ 

The sheriff sprang to his feet, his heavy 
ice bloated and blotched with terror. 

“He cursed me; he tried to pull his gun!”’ 
e wailed. His eyes protruded, glaring; 
ne hand clutched at his throat, the other 
pread out before him as he tottered, 
tumbling. “Oh, my God!”’ he sobbed. 
“That will do nicely,’’ said Anastacio. 
You're guilty as hell! I’ll put your own 
andeuffs on you. Oddly enough, the law 
rovides that when it is necessary to arrest 
he sheriff the duty falls to the coroner. 
t is very appropriate. You must pardon 
ae, Mr. Lisner, if I seem unsympathetic. 
Jick Marr was your friend! And you have 
-ot been entirely fair with Foy, I fear. . . 
reagan, we'll hold you and Joe for com- 
jlicity and for conspiracy in Foy’s case. 
Ve'll arrest Applegate, too, when we get to 
amp. He’ll be awfully vexed.” 

_ “What!” shrieked the sheriff, raising his 
nanacled hands. ‘‘Liar! Murderer!” 

“So Applegate’s not dead? Well, I’m 
ust as well pleased,’’ said Pringle. 

“Not even hurt badly. I was after The 
flan Lower Down. What the Major told 
ne was that the Barelas were at the ranch— 
nore than enough to hold Lisner’s crowd 
lown. So Chris needn’t go, after all. They 
ame at daylight. I was expecting that, 
nd waiting. As I told you, that’s the best 
hing I do—waiting.”’ 

“But how did you know about Lisner?”’ 
lemanded Breslin, puzzled. 

“T didn’t know, for sure. I had a hunch 
nd I played it. So I killed poor Apple- 
jate—temporarily. It worked out just 
ight and nothing to carry.’ 

“One of the mainest matters with the 
videly known world,” said Pringle wea- 
‘ily, “is that people won’t play their 
lunches. They haven’t spunk enough to 
delieve what they know. Let me spell it 
yut for you in words of two cylinders, Bres- 
in: You saw that I knew Creagan and 
\pplegate, while they positively refused to 
snow me at any price; you heard the sher- 
ff deny that I was at the Gadsden House 
defore I’d claimed anything of the sort. Of 
‘ourse you didn’t know anything about the 
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fight at the Gadsden House, but that was 
enough to show you something wasn’t 
right, just thesame. You had all the mate- 
rial to build a nice plump hunch. It all 
went over your head. You put me in mind 
of the lightning bug: 


“The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But it hasn’t any mind; 
It wanders through creation 
With its headlight on behind. 


“Come on—let’s move. I’m fair dead for 
sleep.”’ 

“Just a minute!’ said Anastacio. “TI 
want to call your attention to the big dust 
off in the north. I’ve been watching it half 
an hour. That dust, if I’m not mistaken, is 
the Bar Cross coming; they’ve heard the 
news!”’ 

“So, Mr. Lisner, you hadn’t a chance to 
get by with it,’’ said Pringle slowly and 
thoughtfully. “‘If I hadn’t balked you the 
Barelas stood ready; if the Barelas failed, 
yonder big dust was on the way; half your 
own posse would have turned on you for 
half a guess at the truth. It’s a real nice 
little world—and it hates a lie. A good 
many people lay these fine-drawn plans, but 
they mostly don’t come off! Men are but 
dust, they tell us. It is magnificent dust! 
This nice little old world of ours, in the long 
run, is going right. You can’t beat the 
Game! Once, yes—or twice—not in the 
long run. 

“The Percentage is all against you. You 
can’t beat the Game!”’ 

“‘Tt’s up to you, Sheriff,’”’ said Anastacio 
briskly. ‘‘I can turn you over to the Bar 
Cross outfit and they’ll hang you now; orl 
can turn you over to the Barelas and you 
will be hung later. Dick Marr was your 
friend! Take your choice. You go on 
down, Pringle, while the sheriff is looking 
over the relative advantages of the two 
propositions. I think Miss Vorhis may 
have something to say to you.” 

She came to meet him; Foy and the 
Major waited by the horses. 

“John!” she said. “Faithful John!” 
She sought his hands. 

“There now, honey—don’t take on so! 
Don’t! It’s all right! You know what the 
poet says: 


“Cast your bread upon the waters 
And you may live to say: 

‘Oh, how I wish I had the crust 
That once I threw away!’” 


Her throat was pulsing swiftly; her eyes 
were brimming tears, bruised for lost sleep. 

“Dearest and kindest friend! When I 
think what you have done for me—how 
you faced shame worse than death— 
guarded by unprovable honor—John! 
John!” 

“Why, you mustn’t, honey—you mustn’t 
do that! Why, Stella, you’re ecrying—for 
me! You mustn’t do that, Little Next 
Door!” 

“Tf you had been killed, taking Chris— 
or after you gave him up—no one but me 
would have ever believed but that you 
meant it.” 

“But you believed, Stella?”’ 

“Oh, I knew! I knew!’’, 

“Even when you first heard of it?” 

“‘T never doubted you—not one instant! 
I knew what you meant to do. You knew 
I loved him. The led horse was for you. I 
thought Chris would be gone. Why, John 
Wesley, I have known you all my life! You 
couldn’t do that! You couldn’t! Oh, kiss 
me; kiss me—faithful John!” 

But he bent and kissed her hands—lest, 
looking into his eyes, she should read in the 
book of his life one long, long chapter—that 
bore her name. 

(THE END) 
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with this policy— 
EVERY ROOM 
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with private bath or private toilet-— 


| The New 
%| Fort Dearborn 
Hotel—Chicago 


La Salle Street at Van Buren 
Near Everything That Brings You to Chicago 


And charges for every other depart- 
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Daintiness, comfort, long wear and pes fitting qualities are 


imparted to ATHENA Underwear by these spectal features: 
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across the back 


Low neck sleeveless suit 


lower than back. 


Shoulder stays 


Curved cut armhole 


the arm. 
Patent fitted seat 


Non-strain gusset 


fort and longer wear. 


You will appreciate the comfort of ATHENA 
Underwear, just as you appreciate the comfort 
of any other garment that fits you perfectly. 


ATHENA Underwear is sailored to conform 
exactly to the lines of your figure. There is no 
bagginess at One point or séretching at another. 


It fits you snugly and comfortably a// over. 


ATHENA Underwear does not bind across the 
bust or at the hips, and there is no uncomfort- 
able looseness or wrinkling at the waist. 
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All ATHENA Garments are made 


full over the bust and narrow 


—straps cannot slip down—front cut 


Sloping shoulders and sleeves 
take natural shape of body and arm. 


keep garment from stretching across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


brings the garment snugly up under 


—pocket-like construction on either 
side—the garment stays closed. 


—relieves strain at thigh; insures com- 


ATHENA Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers 


Manufactured by ~ 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


There is delightful freedom of the arms and — 
body. You feel at ease in ATHENA Under- 
wear, whether you stand or sit. 


Choose your exact size when you are buying — 
ATHENA Underwear, just as you do when — 
you buy a pair of shoes or gloves. 


It is made with high or low neck; with sleeves 
and without. 


All weights, sizes and materials, at the prices 
which you have been accustomed to pay. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES A BUY? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


lawyers are very slow. They will 

= A thing and then entirely forget 

Moreover, these lawyer receivers gen- 
lly take the job as a sideline. They have 
ties of their own and other interests of 
sir own to attend to first. They know the 
eivership is only a temporary job and, 
srefore, often give it the time they have 
t over after attending to their regular 
siness. All these things combine to make 
yrganizations drag along. 
In view of this, one is apt to lose a good 
al in interest money when buying de- 
ited securities at the beginning of a 
eivership. The time to buy such securi- 
s is near the end, and usually they can 
on be bought as cheap or even cheaper, 
- then the holders are tired out and will- 
x to sell at a sacrifice. This has been true 
ecially in the case of the Kansas City 
ilway and Light Company. When it 
nt into receivership in June, 1911, it was 
ying interest on all its obligations and a 
ridend on the preferred stock. It was 
en announced that the company had 
en put into receivership by its own stock- 
lders ‘‘in order to conserve the property 
ainst unjust legislation by the municipal 
thorities of Kansas City.” 
Of course no more dividends were paid 
the stock, but the court allowed interest 
be continued on the obligations up to 
ptember, 1915. Owing to the fact that 
is plan was then published there was 
ry little decline in the securities at the 
ne of receivership, and it is only recently 
at they have been selling at anything 
ar bargain prices. 
In place of the old company two new 
mpanies have been formed, one known 
the Kansas City Railways Company, 
lich is acquiring the street railway com- 
nies, and the other the Kansas City Elec- 
ic Light Company, which is to acquire the 
hting properties. In compelling the sep- 
ation of the traction from the lighting 
operties the people of Kansas City have 
me a wise thing from their point of view, 
ough it is detrimental to the security 
ders. 
As arule, traction companies are becom- 
g less and less profitable, while lighting 
mpanies are paying better and better. 
hen the two are combined in one com- 
my the consumers of light carry not only 
eir own burdens but also those of the 
action property. By a system of com- 
ned bookkeeping, of which the public 
ithorities frequently cannot make head or 
il, a company is able to conceal impor- 
nt facts. Statistics show that a number 
traction companies to-day would be in 
ceivership were it not that the lighting 
mpanies with which they are combined 
e carrying the load. 


. 
Some Pacific Coast Utilities 


A main item in traction companies is the 
bor expense, and this is continually in- 
easing. Hence the profits on each pas- 
nger are continually decreasing. Light- 
g companies, on the other hand, have a 
ry small labor expense, and improved 
achinery is continually enabling them to 
anufacture electricity at lower cost. Hence 
le profits of the electric current on each 
msumer are continually increasing. If two 
ich companies combine it is very difficult 
r a city to get a reduction in lighting 
ites. Therefore, it is greatly to the ad- 
antage of the stockholders to have the 
mpanies combine. The people of Kansas 
ity are apparently aware of this fact, as 
ley have insisted on a division. 

The old shareholders of the Kansas City 
ailway and Light Company, I understand, 
ill receive two-thirds of their allotment 
ishares of the Kansas City Railways Com- 
any and one-third in shares of the Kansas 
ity Electric Light Company. As to the 
iture outlook, my guess is as follows: The 
onds of both these new companies should 
e fairly safe and the stock of the lighting 
ompany should gradually grow more valu- 

le. I do not, however, see much of a 
iture in the new stock of the traction com- 
any. Were I an old stockholder I should 
a the perhen to the lighting 

soon as possible afte ivin 
va p r receiving 

I have said that the new bonds should be 
urly safe. use the word “fairly” because 


there are two series of issues, both in 
the case of the electric light company and 
the railways company. The series secured 
by first mortgages should be safe, and the 
series secured by second mortgages are said 
to be allright. Second mortgages, however, 
never appeal to me very much. 

Another large traction system that is 
just emerging from receivership is centered 
at Oakland, California. The old company 
was named the Oakland Railways and the 
new company is named the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways. This is a 
consolidation of the old Oakland Traction 
Company, the San Francisco, Oakland and 
San José Consolidated Railways, the East 
Shore and Suburban Railway, and the Cali- 
fornia Railway. Those who visited the 
California Exposition will remember this 
line as connecting San Francisco with 


Berkeley, Alameda, and half a dozen ad- | 


joining towns. 

This consolidation was put through by a 
prominent man who a few years ago was 
rated a millionaire. Like many others he 
bit off more than he could chew, and the 
panic of 1913 found him spread out with 
more loans than he could manage. I do not 
know why it is, but we are all tempted to 
judge a man, not by his net assets but by 
his gross assets. Even worse than this, we 


judge men by what they spend rather than © 


by what they save. 


Municipal Traction Systems 


If a man has a million dollars’ worth of | 


property we rate him a millionaire even 
though he may owe a million dollars to 
the banks. If I desired to put through a 
big promotion, instead of reducing my ex- 
penses and conserving my resources I should 
buy a palatial residence, rent a steam yacht 
and increase expenses along all other lines 
accordingly. One should not infer from this 
that the well-known promoter of the Oak- 
land Railways acted in any such way. He 
did not. I merely mention this in passing. 

Well, the Oakland Railways have finally 
been born again and are just now once 
more beginning to walk. The road has two 


hundred and fifty-eight miles of electric | 


railways and over four hundred passenger 
cars. 

The Oakland Railways Company is weak 
in two things: It has no lighting company 
to help it carry its load, and it is too near 
San Francisco. I have already referred to the 
need of lighting companies to help street 
railways carry their increased burdens. I 
have not as yet said anything about San 
Francisco. 

Let me say a word here: By the time 
this article is published a great many 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
will have visited San Francisco. Perhaps 
you yourself were there this past summer. 
If so, did you make any inquiries concern- 
ing the street railway system? If you did 
you were told that it is owned by the 
United Railways Investment Company, 
which, in turn, is owned by the Phila- 
delphia Company of Pittsburgh, which, in 
turn, is owned by a lot of investors scat- 
tered all over the United States. Before 
the fire this company was having a hard 
haul, both literally and figuratively; its 
expenses were increasing and the hills its 
cars were obliged to climb were terrible. 
When the cataclysm came the company 
was given a good twist. 

Of course the friends of the company 
claim that it is in fine shape and doing well. 
Quite likely this is true. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain—the prices at which the 
securities are selling do not indicate it. 

But the great fire was not the only set- 
back these companies have had. There is 
a strong reform element in this city by the 
Golden Gate. This reform element decided 
some time ago that a municipal street rail- 
way would bea good thing for San Francisco. 
They have kept steadily at this idea and 
are accomplishing something. Municipal 
street railways are to privately owned 
street railways what red flags are to bulls. 
What the result will be I do not know, but 
there is nothing about the Oakland or San 
Francisco traction situation that appeals 
to me. 


Did you ever hear of a great public- 
utility financier by the name of Addicks? 
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What This Trade-Mark 
Means To You 


—it stands for worth-while photoplays—featur- 
ing celebrated stars—it is a guarantee of con- 
sistently high quality fifty-two weeks in the year. 


—it stands for 


Paramount 
Pictures 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


Famous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; 
The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., and Pallas Pictures 


Every Theatre Manager showing this trade-mark in 
animated form, on the screen, on the billboards, in the 
lobby, or in advertisements—is doing his best to give 
his patrons the best obtainable. 


He has discarded the nickelodeon type of pictures 
for real photoplays—therefore he deserves your support. 


If your neighborhood theatre does not show Para- 
mount Pictures—ask the manager to get them. 


par EIGHTY-FIVE Opiel AVENUE (oF, AT 41st STREET 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


See eenenanamenemnensaasenamangunananannnananaanaaanananannananananaannannnnnes 


Send for this Motion ‘ Send me your trial offer of Picture Progress. 
Picture Magazine  } Enclosed find 10 cents. 


Send 10c for a three months’ § 
trial offer of Picture Progress, a { 
magazine filled with stories, photos, 6 
questions and answers and articles 
by and about your favorite Motion § 
Picture players. Address your 4 
letter to Dept. A-14. pS 754 
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($12.50 West of 
the Rockies) 


Try This 
Wonderful Phonograph 


10 


Mere description of the VANOPHONE cannot do justice to its real value. 
Words are weak. Tone talks! ‘Hearing is Believing.’’ That’s why we say,’ 
“TRY THIS WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH 10 DAYS FREE.” Let PER- 
FORMANCE—not PRICE—be your guide in judging the VANOPHONE. We 
give you the privilege of hearing this remarkable Phonograph—FREE. Mail 
Coupon below or write today for our SPECIAL TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 

The 1916 Model GARFORD VANOPHONE PHONOGRAPH is the latest, 
most remarkable addition to the Phonograph Family—a perfect instrument 
reproducing faultlessly the performances of the world’s greatest artists, orators, 
actors, ministers, story tellers, bands and orchestras at the record-smashing low 
price of $12.00. 

It isa marvel of exact tone reproduction. Tremendous demand and enormous 
factory output make it possible to sell this Musical Masterpiece at the truly 
remarkable low price of $12.00. Many people who realize the amazing artistic 
value of the VANOPHONE do not understand how it is possible to produce 
such a wonderful Phonograph at the price of $12.00. 
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$12.50 WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


FONOGRAPH 


THE VANOPHONE 


The VANOPHONE brings right into your home the most famous stars of 
the stage and musical realms. By the aid of this wonderfully fascinating musical 
instrument you can enjoy with your family and friends the world’s greatest 
artists, for the VANOPHONE plays perfectly ANY disc record. With this 
magic entertainer in your home you can, at an instant’s notice, enjoy world- 


famous bands, Grand Opera singers, choirs and orchestras, notable speeches, 
recitations and monologues, comic dialogues and “‘black face”’ minstrelsy. Any- 
thing and everything in the entire range of music and merry-making is yours 
when you possess a VANOPHONE. 

The VANOPHONE is an attractive all-metal machine, beautifully enameled in black and 
gold. Has exclusive brake which automatically starts and stops the machine (a feature not found 
on some of the very highest priced phonographs). All harsh, rasping effects have been entirely 
overcome in this latest musical creation. Not one particle of wood or tin in its entire construction— 
thus it is free from damage from heat, cold, dampness, etc. 


TO DEALERS 


The enormous popular demand for the $12.00 VANOPHONE, daily increasing every- 
where as a result of our nation-wide advertising campaign, makes an exclusive 
VANOPHONE sale privilege very valuable. Live Dealers recognize this and are 
filing their applications promptly. If you are in position to handle the VANO- 
PHONE in your trade territory, write at once for our attractive offer to Druggists, 
Stationers, Hardware Dealers and General Merchants, who are willing to supply 
the demand we have created. Shipments F. O. B. Elyria, Ohio. : 


Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


We cordially invite you to accept our offer of a free test of the VANOPHONE. 
your name and address on coupon (carefully placing an ‘‘X” 
plan that interests you) and we will give you a free ten days’ demonstration of the VANOPHONE 
that will enable you to judge for yourself the matchless purity, volume and richness of tone, and 
wonderfully exact reproductive ability of this Phonograph. 


; ; I Send us 
in the little square indicating the 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., Dept. M, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World 


THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. M, Elyria, Chio 


You may have a Free Ten Days’ Trial on either of the two plans. Mark X in 1 opposite 


plan which suits you best. Write name and address on lines below and mail. 
(] Without obligating me to buy, please ship me a VANOPHONE for Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
iB Enclosed find $12.00 ($12.50 West of the Rockies) for which please send me one VANO- 
PHONE, with privilege of returning same at your expense in ten days if not satisfactory — 
you to refund my money. 
(If you simply wish further particulars and literature regarding the VANOPHONE, then 
just write your name and address or send postal request.) 
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| should buy up the Buffalo Gas bonds. 
| they do so those bonds should be worth 
| more, but otherwise the future is very un- 
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If you never heard of John Edward Ad- 
dicks then you never lived in Boston. He 
was one of the old-time promoters. 

At one time he had the entire gas situa- 
tion of Boston and vicinity in the palm of 
his hand. He also controlled the situation 
in other cities. One of the last properties 
he had was the gas company of Buffalo. 
Now, Buffalo is a fine city, and at this 
moment I am in a large hotel of that city, 
looking out over its vast and active area. 
But what made Buffalo broke the Buffalo 
Gas Company. I refer to the development 
of Niagara Falls for power and lighting. 
When electric power was transmitted from 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo the clock struck 
twelve for the BuffaloGasCompany. There 
was only one thing for the company to do, 
and that was to reduce the price, which it 
did. To-day Buffalo residents get their gas 
about the cheapest of any people on the face 
of the earth. 

It really was surprising how long this gas 
company was able to deliver gas so cheaply. 
For years its bonds sold at only about 
sixty, and gas men in other cities always 
insisted that it could survive “only another 
month” while selling gas at such a low 
figure. It did, however, survive for many 
years, and did not go into receivership until 
September, 1914. Even then it was need 
of working capital rather than inability to 
make a dollar that caused it to give up. 

At the present time the company is in 
the hands of a dignified bondholders’ com- 
mittee, and the last statement showed that 
the net earnings for the year amounted 
to less than three-fourths of its interest 
charges. No reorganization plan has yet 
been announced. 

While in Buffalo, the past two days, I 
have been trying to learn something about 
this company. Were it a traction company 
I should not consider touching these se- 
curities. Were it an electric-light company 
I should be very bullish on its securities. 
Under the Gircumstances I do not know 
what to say about the future of the Buffalo 
Gas Company. A very prominent Buffalo 
banker, however, gives the following opinion: 

“The real fight of the Buffalo Gas Com- 
pany is not against the electric-light and 
power interests, but rather against the 
natural-gas interests. Capitalists identified 
with the Standard Oil Company supply 
natural gas to the people of Buffalo, while 
the Buffalo Gas Company supplies arti- 
ficial gas. The natural gas is very cheap, 
but it is dirty and cannot be depended on 
in cold weather. To give Buffalo good 
service the two companies should be com- 
bined—that is, the Standard Oil people 
I 


certain.” 


The Hudson River Properties 


Though I very much prefer electric-light 
and power securities to traction securities, 
yet the above shows that tractions have not 
had all the troubles. Not only do gas com- 
panies have troubles but some of the very 
best light-and-power companies of to-day 
have been through bad receiverships. 

Let me tell you about the old Hudson 
River Electric Power Company, which 
supplied electricity for operating the lights 
and street cars of Albany and surrounding 
cities. This company was promoted by the 
first banker who ever gave me consulting 
work to do. That was about seventeen 
years ago and that banker was then at the 
head of a large and respected bond house in 
Boston. 

First, a dam was constructed across the 
Hudson River at Spier Falls, just above 
Glens Falls, New York. Though the com- 
pany employed the best engineers that 
money could get, there was a miscalcula- 
tion somewhere. It was almost impossible 
to find a rock-bottom foundation for the 
dam. Again and again they tried, but each 
time failed. Finally, after great expense 
and much lost time, the dam was built; but 
the money was gone. Instead of being able 
to complete the whole property for two 
million dollars, as at first planned, this 
amount barely paid for the stone work. 
Therefore, the original company, on which 
my old employer had sold the bonds, had 
only a granite quarry to show for the 
money. 

There was only one thing to do: a new 
company must be organized and more bonds 
must be sold to provide a power house, water 
wheels, and the other bare necessities. 
Hence, another and larger bond issue was 
sold. It was thought that this would surely 
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complete the work and leave money bes} 
but not so. It was found that hee os 
market for the electricity at Glens Falls afte 
it was manufactured and that it must bh, 
transmitted to Albany, and perhaps as far a 
Syracuse; but building great transmisgio, 
lines for high voltage costs money, and th 
proceeds of the second bond issue were use 
up in providing turbines and dynamos, 
Again my old employer was faced by th 
alternative of forming a new company anc 
selling more bonds or of losing his all, Hy 
did only what you and I would have don 
under the circumstances. He again double: 
the bond issue and made one final effort ti 
deliver the current to Albany, and he suc 
ceeded in his task; but it cost too mucl| 
money. The game was not worth th 
candle. 
Could the property have been built ac 
cording to the original estimate, it woul 
have been very profitable; but it could no 
stand ten million dollars of bonds. Yes 
before the property was finally complete: 
it had cost nearly three times the origina 
estimate. Meantime the power companie 
of the state of New York had been place 
under the Public Service Commission ani 
the money market had received two sever: 
blows—in 1903 and 1907. : 
There was only one thing my old em 
ployer could do: he was obliged to let go 
Receivers were appointed for his Hudso) 
River companies and even he himself wa; 
forced into bankruptcy. For several year) 
the property was operated by these receiv! 
ers. Finally, in 1911, a reorganization pla: 
was adopted and one of the best bankin;| 
houses in the country became interested it 
the property. 
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Electric Power in Idaho | 
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The bonded debt was cut down over : 
half and considerable new money was pu’ 
into the property to make it truly efficient 
The old bond issues were entirely wipe 
out. The holders of the first and origina 
issue of two million dollars were paid off 11 
cash, but the rest of the bondholders wer 
obliged to take common and _ preferre( 
stock for their bonds. To-day the compan) 
probably represents an investment of ove 
twelve million dollars cash. There isa first’ 
mortgage five per cent bond issue for fivi 
million dollars; a six per cent preferre( 
stock issue of two million five hundrec 
thousand dollars, which pays nothing to 
day but which becomes cumulative thi' 
year; and nine million five hundred thou 
sand dollars of common stock outstanding 
The bonds and preferred stock should bi 
safe and the common stock may provea goo 
speculation. The new reorganized compan) 
is known as the Adirondack Electric Powe 
Corporation. 

Similar failures have been witnessed il 
other parts of the country—in the South 
on the Pacific Coast, in Colorado, and eve! 
in Idaho, where coal is so scarce and powe 
is in such great demand for irrigation 
Traly I have officiated at so many of thesi 
financial funerals that to-day I woyld no 
buy the securities of a power compan) 
unless it had been reorganized. A reor 
ganization seems almost necessary to tes 
and temper such securities. Certainly 
with the many opportunities to buy secu 
rities now of those that have been throug] 
the wash—to use a technical term—I fail t 
see why anyone is tempted to buy into pa 
of the untried and unknown. e. | 

Let me tell about the Idaho proposition 
This was born some fifteen years ago an¢ 
was christened the Boisé-Payette Hlectri 
Power Company. It developed power 0! 
the Payette River and sold its product 1 
Boisé, the capital of Idaho. It prosperec 
at the very first. Its dam was of cheaj 
construction. It was free from state 0 
municipal interference. It was not bi 
enough to be the prey of Hastern specula 
tors. It paid interest and sinking-func 
charges on its six per cent bonds, and evel) 
a dividend on its stock. 

Finally one day some New York banker: 
came along and decided to build anothe: 
and larger power plant farther up the river 
To-day it is one thing to build a powel 
plant and another to market the power 
Numerous corporations, like the old Hudso 
River company to which I have referred) 
have power enough, but they have no mar 
ket. Hence, do not be attracted by electric 
power securitiessimply because the compan 
has the power. —. 

So this new Idaho company, found 1 
necessary to have a market for its power 
Therefore, it purchased the stock of th 

(Continued on Page 57) Ti 
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To equal the Cadillac eB 
is the universal ambition ic 


HERE is great gratification for the Cadillac owner in this fact: 


That the highest aim of the serious-minded manufacturer is to 
approximate Cadillac performance. 


Consciously or unconsciously, engineers are constantly inspired by 
the characteristics which distinguish the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder 
engine. 


Consciously or unconsciously, automobile salesmanship—both oral 
and printed— endeavors to emphasize the claim that other cars 
possess these Cadillac qualities. 


\ COV COV, COD; COD) C0913 OV, COV1Cd) fe 


Consciously or unconsciously, that salesmanship continually endeav- 
ors to emphasize the very things for which the Cadillac engine is 
famous. 


Other types sometimes claim equality and sometimes superiority, but, 
consciously or unconsciously, it is always the Cadillac standard 
which they claim to equal or to surpass. 


Fewer cylinders or more cylinders, they apparently have but one 
criterion, and that is the Cadillac V-type Eight-Cylinder criterion— 
forgetful of the fact that the high development of the Cadillac engine 
is only one fine phase of Cadillac performance. 
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It is well to remember that this has always been true—since the 
infant days of the industry. 


Cadillac quality and Cadillac performance have frequently been on 
the very verge of being surpassed—according to the enthusiastic 
advertising and salesmanship of other cars. 


The Cadillac market has always been about to be taken by storm. 


But, somehow, the Cadillac market continues to increase in volume 
and in enthusiasm, year after year. 


Meanwhile, ambitious aspirants for comparison with the Cadillac have 
fallen away —one by one—and taken their places in a lower-price 
class. 


The simple truth is, that the beautiful riding qualities which make the 
Cadillac owner almost forget that he is in a motor car, represent the 
very uttermost that has yet been accomplished. 
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Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four 
passenger Coupé, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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New Departure Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained, ‘‘fool-proof’’ unit carrying 
all the loads and stresses simultaneously from whal- 
ever direction they may come, with equal efficiency, 
and reducing friction to the vanishing point. 


Ee Hee 


&) 


Are the Enemies of Friction 


They conquer Friction in all its manifold evils in every Bearing part. 


New Departure Ball Bearings do not need adjustments because they are self-contained, 
fool-proof units throughout their entire life. 


New Departure Ball Bearings protect 
your car against almost impossible con- 
ditions of road—and the strains, the 
stresses, the shocks, the thrusts of 
weight and pull upon the chassis. 


That’s why New Departure Ball 
Bearings guarantee the maxi- 
mum life of any car, truck or 
machine in which they are used. 


Any engineer will tell you that the 
Ball type of Bearing is superior in 
anti-frictional properties which lessen 
depreciation. 


That’s why they save power, 
fuel, oil, and upkeep cost. 


New Departure Ball Bearings in the 
car you own or are going to purchase 


End Thrust "ee End Thrust 
od <—<—__-— 


Sectional View of the New Departure 

ouble Row Ball Bearing showing 
design, enabling it to take all radial 
and thrust loads and strains. 


are a warranty of its excellence in all 
these qualities which protect your in- 
vestment. That’s why you should de- 
mand them. 


New Departure Ball Bearings are made in three 
types and a wide range of sizes, thereby providing 
a correct Bearing for any load or speed in any 
automobile or machine where friction occurs 
between rotating members. They are interna- 
tionally standardized with reference to bore, di- 
ameter and width—can be used in replacement 
of Ball Bearings of any make. 


Write us for that instructive Booklet “New Departure 
Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the Car Owner.” 
You will learn how important this Bearing question is 
to you. Send usa postcard for it. Ask for Booklet A. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Western Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut, Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 
British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E, C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: 
Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépdét New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Ye old company that was supplying 
= Pees the capital of Idaho. After 
surchased this stock, and thus secured 
itrol, it began to make improvements in 
wn name. For instance, the original 
isé company had all its wires on poles 
en the big interests obtained control. 
e new interests, however, recognizing 
. fact that pole lines must soon be 
jished, began to lay wires underground, 
conduits. These conduits were built in 
:name of the new company. Slowly but 
ely these conduits began to spread over 
. city. When old pole lines were rebuilt 
-new company assumed title to the new 


\]l bills for light and power were sent 
-in the name of the new company. The 
y company thus secured the goodwill of 
. business. Everything was done to have 
, people forget the old Boisé company 
1its rights, franchises and property. In 
rt, the new company was slowly sapping 
: life out of the old company. 
Meantime the new company was build- 
-a large and permanent dam farther up 
: river, to take the place of the small and 
nporary Boisé Dam which was then 
yplying the power. Every day, as the 
w dam approached completion, the old 
isé bonds, secured on the old dam, were 
coming worthless, though the old Boisé 
ndholders were helpless. The new com- 
ny had purchased the stock of the old 
mpany and was paying interest on the 
nds of the old company. What was the 
xt move? Let us see: First, as is usual, 
a new dam cost much more to build than 
2 estimate; secondly, bad times came, 
iich made it very difficult to secure more 
mey; and, finally, there were internal 
ssensions. Hence, before the thing was 
ally worked out, the new company went 
50 receivership. 
When the new company started to build, 
_ securities were looked on as gilt-edged, 
d big New York bankers were tumbling 
er one another to get the underwriting. 
ven the old Boisé-Payette bonds were 
ling at par and the stock at sixty dollars 
share, though this stock was originally 
ven away with the bonds. Within a short 
ne the new securities could hardly be 
ld at any price, while the Boisé-Payette 
iderlying liens had fallen to sixty-two 
id the old stock was worth nothing! 
For some years the different interests in 
e new company fought over the remains. 
seemed impossible for them to get to- 
ther. Meantime one Idaho company after 
iother went into receivership. Thingswere 
this condition when the matter was first 
ought to my attention. The old bonds of 
e different companies were selling very 
w. Something bighadtobedone. Finally, 
terests connected with the Electric Bond 
id Share Company came totherescue. Re- 
ntly a new company has been organized, 
msolidating the various old companies. 


Vhen Water Companies Go Broke 


New securities have been issued, consist- 

g of about four million dollars in prior 
2n six per cent bonds, which should be 
0d; about four million dollars in deben- 
ire three per cent to six per cent bonds, 
hich are more speculative; about five mil- 
on dollars in income bonds; and eight 
iillion dollars of common stock. Of course 
ese last two are pure speculations. Their 
iture depends on various factors — the 
rowth of Idaho, the leniency of the Public 
tilities Commission, and the efficiency of 
1@ Management. Your guess on these 
lungs may be as good as mine; but this one 
uing Ido say: Such securities on reorgan- 
ed companies are far better than freshly 
1ade securities in most new companies. 

If there is any public necessity, it is good 
ater, Street cars, gas and electric lights 
ould be dispensed with; but the health and 
Te protection of every large community 
rake a water company a necessity. Yet 
jater companies have had their troubles. 
n every state of the Union water com- 
anies have failed. Though the earnings 
ave been satisfactory, either bad manage- 
1ent or unfair competition has put them 
ut of business. 

Municipal ownership has been the rock on 
vhich most of these wrecks have occurred. 

water companies perform such an impor- 
ant part in connection with the com- 
nunity’s protection against fire and disease, 
here has been a constantly increasing de- 
ane that they be owned by the people 
emselves. Hence, many plants have either 
een purchased by the cities and towns or 
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else the people have built competitive plants 
of their own. When the water companies 
have been reasonable in their asking price 
the cities have bought; but when the over- 
capitalization of certain companies made it 
very difficult for them to sell at a reasonable 
price there has been a fight. When a real 
fight has occurred between a city and a 
company the city has usually won unless 
there has been a compromise. 

However, water-company failures have 
not all been due to.such fights. The biggest 
water-company combination the world has 
ever seen did not go to smash on account 
of any agitation for municipal control; that 
combination went into receivership because 
its owners were not satisfied with merely 
owning water works. They coveted street 
railways, wanted to build electric-power 
plants, develop coal mines and speculate in 
real estate. It was the old story of the 
shoemaker not sticking to his last. 


A Famous Funeral in Pittsburgh 


I refer to the American Water Works 
and Guarantee Company, which was owned 
in Pittsburgh up to a few years ago. This 
company controlled the water supply of 
over eighty communities. The company 
had directly outstanding only ten million 
dollars of preferred stock, paying six per 
cent and selling at about par, and ten million 
dollars of common stock, which sold cor- 
respondingly high. Itsindirect obligations, 
however, amounted to many millions, and 
these took the assets when the crash came. 
These assets consisted of stocks, bonds and 
notes of the individual water companies. 

The crash came very suddenly. One day 
the stock was paying dividends and the next 
day the company was in receivership. But 
it was too big a combination to let drift. 
Bankers from all over the country hurried 
to Pittsburgh. A reorganization was soon 
under consideration. The biggest lawyers 
in the country were engaged to officiate at 
the funeral. William Nelson Cromwell, of 
Panama Canal fame, was the master of 
ceremonies. 

The reorganized company was known as 

the American Water Works and Electric 
Company. New bonds were issued to the 
old stockholders. On the payment of an 
assessment the old stockholders were given 
new preferred and common stocks. To-day 
this new company is free from its guaran- 
ties and contingent indebtedness, being 
capitalized about as follows: Seventeen 
million dollars of five per cent bonds; five 
million dollars of seven per cent cumula- 
tive first preferred stock; ten million dollars 
of six per cent second preferred stock; and 
seven million dollars of common stock. 
These bonds, now selling round seventy, 
should be good. 
' The time to buy is when others are forced 
to sell and the time to sell is when others 
are crazy to buy. This, in fact, is the reason 
why I am writing of reorganizations at the 
present time. Most domestic stocks are at 
present high in price; some quotations are 
out of all reason. Hence, in looking about 
for something unpopular I was led to the 
securities of different reorganized com- 
panies of which the holders were sick and 
tired. Yes; there is a time to buy and a 
time to sell. The best time to buy stocks 
is during a reorganization, when everybody 
is tired and disgusted. The best time to 
sell is during promotions. 

Just one word more on water companies. 
The privately owned are not the only kind 
that have trouble; sometimes even the mu- 
nicipal plants get into difficulty. The big 
plant that Austin, Texas, built some years 
ago is a good illustration of such an in- 
stance. Originally there was a. privately 
owned company in Austin, which the city 
tried to buy. This private water company, 
however, wanted.more money.than the city 
thought the plant was worth. . The people 
of Austin were willing to pay enough for the 
old plant to take care of the bonds, but they 
were unwilling to pay for the stock, which 
they claimed was mostly water. 

Here lies an interesting point. Many 
say to me that a certain public-utility bond 
issue “‘must be safe, because not only are 
the earnings good but the city is willing to 

pay for the property more than the bonded 
indebtedness.”” Do not be fooled by any 
such statements. No stockholder will ever 
vote to sell a property for only the amount 
of the bonds. Either the stockholders must 
get enough to pay both the bondholders 
and themselves or else they will not sell. 

This apparently was the attitude of the 
stockholders of the old Austin Water Com- 
pany. Theold company and the city fought. 
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Macbeth-Evans Alba Pendant Fixtures in Carnegie Library (North Side) Pittsburgh 


Good Light as an asset 


What would 1 to 5 per cent increase in your 


employees’ efficiency mean in profit in one year? 
Good Light may make even a greater difference. 


for efficiency. 


systems—/or efficiency. 


Why not consider your light as an asset ? 
You replace poor typewriters with new ones— 
You adopt the newest filing 


Why not change poor 


light into good light ?—to enable your employees 
to do more and better work with less eye-strain, 
less waste and less fatigue. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


is a business asset. Alba softens light—makes it kind to 
the eyes—and distributes the light to the desk, counter 


or bench where it is needed. 
do more work easily, quickly, and carefully 


It enables employees to 
without 


eye-strain and with fewer mistakes and fewer “days off.” 


Alba carries the efficiency of the day into the night, 


and makes the best use of electric current— economy. 
It may even save you money in current. 


Further information for Business Men 


Would you like further facts about good light—what it means 
in business efficiency? Send for one of these free Booklets. 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beauti- 
ful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the eve- 
ning hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. 


2—DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer 
and buy more where seeing is easy and com- 
fortable. They speak well of the store and visit 
it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS: Good light attracts 
patrons and makes them more comfortable. — It 
is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation. 


4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers, and display merchandise to 
the best advantage. Customers stay longer and 
buy more. 


5—OFFICES: Good light means more and 
better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and without eye-strain. Seeing is easy and 
comfortable. 


6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, 
restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


160 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


[= 


30 Oliver Street ° 


New York 143 Madison Avenue 
Chicago 172 West Lake Street 
Boston 

Philadelphia 1613 Chestnut Street 
Cincinnati Pickering Building 
Cleveland 1900 Euclid Building 


St-Louis Laclede Gas Light Building 

1812 Live Oak Street 
Rialto Building 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Ltd 


7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
out the beauty of the surroundings, makes see- 
ing easy and agreeable. People enjoy them- 
selves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. It makes see- 
ing easy, often pays for itself by increasing effi- 
ciency and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 
restful, and cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
attitude in the minds of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be ample, 
cheerful, and restful to contribute to the comfort 
and quick recovery of the patients. Good light U 
is needed in the operating rooms for precision 
and accuracy. 


11I—CHURCHES: The light should 
be subtle, soft and agreeable. Harsh 
or brilliant spots, which distract 
the eye and attention, should be 
avoided. 


Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


City and State——— 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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They Both Agree 
On SWP 


(Sherwin- Williams Prepared Paint) 


The Home Owner Says: 


SWPis the result of paint tests 
covering a period of 50 years, 
so its quality must be right. 


SWP is a scientific 
combination of mate- 
rials all of which are 
produced by the company 
and not bought from outside 
sources, so long wear and fast 
color are assured. 


SWP includes the right 
proportions of lead, zinc and 
linseed oil, which give life to 
the paint and prevent cracking 
and peeling when properly 
applied. So it is the cheapest 


paint to use in the long run. 


The Painter Says: 
SWP is put up in quart, half- 
‘gallon and gallon cans, so I 
can buy just the amount I need 
for each job and have 
no waste. 


SWP 1s ready to apply 
right from the can, so I 
save the time I used to spend 
in mixing. 


an | 


SWP is prepared with such 
exactness and is ground so 
thoroughly that it spreads 
easily under the brush and 
covers like a blanket, so I can 
work faster and do more with 
less paint. . 


SWP stays on the job and 
holds its color, so it adds to 
my reputation and brings me 
more work. 


The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town 


carries SWP. Look for the label on the can. 
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PAINTS &- VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, 
N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, 
People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 523 Market St. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities, 
Best dealers everywhere. 
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The result was that the city built a plant of 
its own and the bonds of the private water 
company suddenly dropped in price from 
about par to sixty-five cents on the dollar. 

Of course the city issued bonds of its own 
to build its municipal plant on the Colorado 
River. Being municipal five per cent 
bonds, these were quickly sold to Northern 
banks and investors. Really, the pur- 
chasers of these bonds only supplied money 
to ruin the holders of the old private water 
company’s bonds. But their turn came 
later! 

For a few years all went well; but one 
fine day—or, rather, one very rainy day— 
there was a cloud-burst on the Colorado 
River and away went the city’s dam, water 
plant and all! What did the city do? The 
city defaulted on its new bonds and prac- 
tically went through a reorganization. For 
some time it paid no interest, and then it 
paid, on a sliding scale, three per cent for 
a few years; then four per cent, and so on. 

So you see that even city bonds, when 
issued for public utilities, are not immune 
to trouble. Certainly in the Austin case 
the buyers of the bonds of both the 
privately owned water company and of the 
city plant lost money. I was sent there to 
study the situation, and I know. The only 
ones who made money were the original 
promoters of the two plants and the lawyers 
who handled the funeral arrangements 
during the reorganization. 

My first article in this series was on 
railroad reorganizations. In that I stated 
that the immediate future would probably 
offer many wonderful opportunities for 
investors to make money by buying certain 
securities of newly reorganized railroads. 
Railroads are now unpopular. Hence, 
those now being reorganized will receive 
very drastic treatment; while the pro- 
posed securities are in very little demand. 
Yes; the supply of reorganized railroad 
securities now greatly exceeds the demand. 
Therefore such securities, if wisely selected, 
should be a good purchase. 


Unpopular Securities 


My second article in this series was on 
industrial reorganizations. I therein stated 
that the present time probably did not 
offer many opportunities for investors to 
make money by buying securities of de- 
funct or recently reorganized industrial 
companies. Industrials are now too popu- 
lar. Hence, many of those now being re- 
organized are reorganized under inflated 
conditions. 

Moreover, the securities of industrial 
companies are in too great demand. The 
demand for reorganized and every other 
kind of. industrial securities to-day too 
greatly exceeds the supply thereof. 

In this week’s article, the third and last of 
the series, we have been considering public- 
utility securities. The question, therefore, 
now rises: Does the present time offer 
opportunities for investment in reorganized 
public utilities? Should stocks or bonds in 
street railway, electric power, lighting and 
water companies now be bought? 

Certainly such securities are not tre- 
mendously popular now. They no longer 
appear to be the shining gold mines they 
seemed a dozen years ago. The public is 
getting too wise. Municipal ownership is 
becoming too popular. Public-service com- 
missions are becoming too common. No; 
we cannot class the public utilities with the 
industrials and say that their condition to- 
day is too rosy, that their securities are too 
popular to consider. 

On the other hand: Are the public utili- 
ties to be classed with the railroads? I 
think not. The railroads are old and well 
established. The public utilities are still 
young, if not unsophisticated. Most rail- 
roads have had their troubles for a long 


roads are to have no more trouble in yr. 
to come or that public utilities are to he 
nothing but troubles. There are andal 


will be exceptions to all rules. T simy 
mean that, whether considering railroz; 
industrials, public utilities or anything e,” 
the wheel of fortune keeps going rou|, 
Some class of securities is always at ¢ 
top; some always at the bottom; some le 
going toward the top and some are gog 
toward the bottom. The law of action <j 
reaction cannot be suspended. 
Action and Reaction | 
In view of these facts I am neither bull, 
nor bearish on public utilities, as a whe. 
I feel sort of half-and-half, as the girl g)j 
when the proposing young man pressed Ir 
for a yes-or-no answer. I feel that this 
no time to get optimistically crazy or 
public utilities; nor is it a time to get vi, 
bearish about them, whether reorganized: 
unreorganized. 
But this I will say: If you want to be, 
the safe side when buying public-utili: 
securities, buy only such as have had th: 
water squeezed out. There are enough: 
these to absorb all the idle money you m 
happen to have. | 
One thing more: If possible, buy in) 
something near home. Buy securities ir, 
company which operates in your coi. 
munity and which you can watch. fF. 
member that though the field farthest aw, 
looks the greenest it is not. If you cann, 
find anything good about home, and y, 
must invest in some other locality, viv 
that locality, or write somebody there { 
first-hand information before investir 
Certainly you are not justified in buyi) 
stock in a street railway or other compa: 
that operates in a distant city, which yi 
have never visited and in which you ha’. 
no well-informed acquaintances. 
Finally, do not be fooled by big name 
big cities and big projects. The Illinc 
Tunnel Company is a case in point. Th 
company, which was financed by big m 
of the big city of Chicago for a great b 
job, has been reorganized two or thri 
times. 
Notwithstanding these pessimistic tales, 
believe it to be good business to stick wit 
any properly reorganized public utility. _ 
am not a theologian, but I have always fe 
that there is a great similarity between reo 
ganization and regeneration. I believe 
both, and prefer to invest my hard-earne 
money in those corporations that have bee 
reorganized, as on those individuals wh 
have been “born again.” 
Editor’s Note — This is the third and last Etic| 
in a series by Mr. Babson dealing with Reorganiz; 
tion Opportunities, 


T. | 


The Lost Ranch — 
Cys COUNTY, Montana, wen 
Democratic at the last election—an 

it went Democratic once before. In th 
early days of the territory, ranches wel! 
polling places. In 1882 Craig McDowell’ 
ranch was so designated. | 
Just before the polls closed a cowbo, 
rode into the yard with about three hun 
dred ballots all marked for the straigh 
Democratic ticket. The rider said he wa 
from Wooley’s Ranch, and the votes wer 
recorded and sent to Miles City, sixty-tw’ 
miles away. 
The only difficulty with the vote—as de 
veloped long after election—was that ther: 
was no such ranch in Montana. \ 


{ 
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OODYEAR Tubes are of 


uniform 
weight 


59 


thickness and 
because the rubber 


sheets of which they are made 
are of uniform thickness and 
weight. 


Accurate instruments are em- 
ployed to test each sheet of 
rubber, every yard or so, as 
it comes from the rolls which 


3uy Tubes By Name:—Ask For 


Tis to your own interest to exer- 
cise the same care in buying 


tubes that you do in buying 
tires. 


or the very same reason that you 

choose Goodyear Tires because 
they are Goodyear, you should 
choose Goodyear Tubes. 


sk for the tubes by name, as you 
ask for the tires. 


he quality of the one comple- 
ments the quality of the other. 
Both are the product of the 


same skilled Goodyear work- 
men, 


\nd as the tires are built for great- 


est service at the lowest cost, so 
are the tubes. 


n Goodyear Tubes, we have per- 
ected a process of construction 


that eliminates the causes of 
common tube troubles and pro- 
duces a tube of extra strength 
and extra thickness. 


These tubes are literally built up, 
layer upon layer, of pure gum, 
and the layers are welded into 
an air-tight tube. 


This is known as the laminated 
process. It aids us to detect 
and remove flaws which must 
go into tubes made by a ma- 
chine from a single piece of 


thick rubber. 


Each sheet of rubber that goes 
into a Goodyear Tube is in- 
spected most carefully. Each 
is measured for thickness. For- 
eign matter, which makes po- 
rous spots and sand holes, is 
easily seen and eliminated. 


So a Goodyear Tube is leak- 
proof; it holds the air pressure; 
it saves countless annoyances. 


At the weakest point of many 
tubes—the valve patch—Good- 
year Tubes show unusual 
strength. 


The Goodyear valve patch is not 
cemented on. It is vulcanized 
into the tube, and becomes an 
integral part. There is no chance 
for leakage here. 


Goodyear Tubes are always gray 
—the natural color of pure vul- 
canized rubber. 


The extra thickness and extra 
quality of Goodyear Tubes result 
in extra service. 


prepare it for the tube-makers. 


A Goodyear Tube is not 
strong in one place and weak 
in another. 
through. 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 


It is strong all 


AKRON, OHIO 


oodyear 


Some sizes are 12'/4% thicker than 
formerly; some of the larger sizes 


are 1624% thicker. 


Thus all sizes wear better; all are 
less liable to damage or punc- 
ture. 


Yet Goodyear Tubes cost about 
the same as others; and they 
offer the extra advantages of 
better service, longer service and 
lower tube cost. 


If you use Goodyear Tires, you 
know that they render extra 
service at lowest cost, and you 


will find that Goodyear Tubes do 


the same. 


If you use neither Goodyear Tires 
nor Tubes, let the tubes prove 
to you that the Goodyear qual- 
ity in both is a real advantage. 
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THE CAR WENGE Top removable 


POPULARIZED YEAR-ROUND MOTORING  —Summer Lop 


Just as in 1915 few bought a car that was not self-starting, so in 1916 included 
few will buy a car without an enclosed body of the Sedan type. Both 
are matters of motoring convenience and luxury which become indispen- 
sable as soon as they become known. | 

The Jeffery Sedan Aas made known this last word in motoring convenience 
and luxury—and by so doing it has popularized year-round motoring. 
It is first in the history of the motor car business to offer you all the lux- 
ury and distinction of owning and driving a handsome motor Sedan—all 
possible motoring comfort on the coldest days—shelter from snow, sleet, 
wind, and rain—at a moderate price. 


It is built with such perfect craftsmanship that no car within five hundred 
dollars more than its price can fairly be compared with it. And the indi 
vidually tailored Sedan top can easily be removed— 
giving you an admirable open motor car for 
pleasant-weather touring. 


Divided front seats afford easy access from the tonneau to the 
front compartment. - Windows, extra wide three-sixteenth inch 
crystal plate, ground and polished, adjustable for ventilation. 
Silk curtains. - Upholstery, grey whipcord —leather optional 
for seats. - Interior illumination ‘from an electric dome light. 


The Thomas B Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Standard '7-passenger Touring Car, $1035; 
without auxiliary seats, $1000 


Three- passenger Roadster, $1000 


The Jeffery Six, $1450 


Prices F:0.B. 
Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


Illustrated 
booklet 
on else 
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i could I stop him?” I asked. “‘He 

‘n't tell me he was going to cut loose, and 

rules of the House forbid my going on 

floor with a gag and a gang of kid- 
” 


vers. : ‘i 
‘Well, what are you going to do? 
‘What is there to do except grin and 
rit, and try to figure ourselves out of it 
some way?” 
H a? ho said, “I’ll find some way!” 
| he dashed out. That afternoon he sent 
Canterbury to come to see him. Can- 
oury sent back word that he regretted 
eedingly he couldn’t come. He was 
aposing some gems of deathless verse in 
shape of limericks, he said, and couldn’t 
sibly spare the time. 
+ was as I expected. All the profes- 
aal reformers and soreheads and mug- 
mps and others of that ilk straightway 
wled under Canterbury’s tent. It was 
ala mode for those boys. They were all 
nanhour. They grabbed the gonfalon of 
orm from the hands of Canterbury and 
xd to shove him to the rear row. There 
10 person in this world who has so keen 
eye for the main chance as the pro- 
sional reformer. He always is out and he 
vays wants to get in. His whole theory 
conduct is based on the proposition that 
1 must do what he wants you to do, al- 
ying you no volition in the matter. As 
nny of us when in power have an obsession 
doing what we want to do ourselves, the 
yfessional reformer invariably is hurled 
tside because of his demands, and spends 
> remainder of his reforming years in try- 
+ to get back. The difference between a 
orm movement in politics and an old- 
e party procedure is that we have bosses, 
tile the reformers have leaders, and werun 
nachine, while the reformers conduct an 
zanization. Most reform in politics is 
gely a matter of terminology and terminal 


silities. 

One day, while the storm was still raging, 
W. Hutt came pompously into my room. 
“Senator,” he declaimed, “this is seri- 
s, very serious.” 

“What is?” 

“These damning exposures of your meth- 
s before and since the election of the Presi- 
nt. I amappalled. Iam shocked. Iam 
tounded. I had no idea that such things 
ppened. It is incomprehensible to me, 
lifelong member of our party. I can no 
ager give my allegiance to any leader 
10 countenances, nay, participates in such 
imes against the suffrages of a free people. 
am opposed to you from this moment.” 
“So be it,” I said. “I shall try to bear 
) against the blow.” 

“What’s the matter with Hutt?” I asked 
ncle Lemuel Sterry. ‘‘He’s flown the 


Op. 

“Oh,” Uncle Lemuel replied, ‘‘Broad 
dn’t let him in on the underwriting syn- 
cate for the new trust.” 

Canterbury deserved better luck than he 
id in some of his support. Every old hack 
former jumped in after him, and most of 
em tried to get ahead of him. Men with 
ievances, men with delusions, men with 
sappointed ambitions, men with crank 
eas, men who were failures and men who 
ere frauds, joined his crusade eagerly. 
hey had been standing on the sidelines, 
atching the game, hopelessly out of it; 
ut here arrived Canterbury and declared 
is intention of organizing a new team, and 
1ey all rushed to join. I could call the 
ill of that outfit and tell what was gnawing 
ich one of them. 

‘Still it wasn’t all that sort of support. 
here are plenty of earnest and sincere men 
1 our country—and some in public life— 
ho have a sort of potential independence. 
lot many of them are strong enough to 
ssert that independence individually, but 
ll respond eagerly when some leader 
wakes. We oldsters always have to work 
ith the knowledge that we are sitting over 
lined places, and that any day a chap may 
ome along and light a fuse. We have our 
entries and guards, and take the extremest 
recautions, but once in a while the mis- 
hief is done. After the explosion comes 
ve know exactly what will happen. The 
rofessional soreheads and reformers will 
ush in. Also there will be a large influx of 
eal men who feel that things are neither 
ight hor just, and who generally are cor- 
ect. After the first flurry the strength and 
uccess of a movement of this kind depend 
n the abilities and honesty and unselfish- 
less of the leaders more than on the virtue 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


of the cause. That is why so many of them 
fail. Just as soon as they get well under 
way some of the leaders begin to look 
about to see what there is in it for them- 
selves. What a pleasant occupation poli- 
tics would be if we could find some means 
of abolishing the ulterior motive. 

I studied Canterbury carefully. It was 
beyond my political comprehension that he 
had staked his political all in this way with- 
out the hope of winning a big prize. My 
problem was to find what he wanted. That 
solved, I might be able to supply the need, 
although it would be difficult because he 
had stirred the country considerably. Still 
he must want something. What was it? 
I could not possibly conceive his action as 
based on an impersonal desire to rid the 
country of an evil—his conversion had been 
too sudden. I wondered if he had climbed 
to the top and had presidential aspirations. 
Apparently not, for he went his way steadily 
and showed no signs of any such overween- 
ing ambition. To all outward appearances 
he was earnestly and sincerely engaged in a 
real reform movement and nothing more. 
He puzzledme. Morethan that, he troubled 
me. Indeed, he frightened me. 

We placed our reliance on the increased 
prosperity. We pooh-poohed the claims of 
the shouters that anything like a bargain 
had been made, and said the gigantic 
financial operations were merely the result 
of our overwhelming American business 
genius and acumen. We trotted out the old 
flag, and shouted that we were ready to 
stand on a platform and a policy that made 
that glorious emblem of the brave and the 
free the banner of a prosperous people even 
braver and freer through this giant increase 
in our material resources. We stood pat— 
we hadto. If wehad shownany weakness we 
would have been overwhelmed in a month. 

This policy had its effect, especially as 
our newspapers kept screaming at the peo- 
ple that it was all a bugaboo put forth 
by a band of self-seeking politicians who, 
traitors to their own party, desired to wreck 
that party for their greedy advantages. 
But the clamor continued. The thing was 
so easily susceptible of plausible proof. The 
tariff was too high. The trusts had been 
formed and were forming. They were ab- 
surdly overcapitalized. The group of men 
connected with them had made enormous 
sums. The inflation was apparent. I never 
knew of a better talking issue in all my 
political experience. The movement of pro- 
test grew—we couldn’t stop it. Luckily no 
assault had been made on the President. 
He was kept out of it. I got the brunt of it 
and that didn’t worry me, except as to 
what the general result might be. 

The captains of high finance were in a 

funk. They had other and juicier melons to 
cut. They came running to me constantly 
with suggestions for allaying the outburst. 
Still they were not so indigo as to give any 
of their gains back, nor did they stop trying 
to get more. They looked to me to pull 
them out and I tried to, but it was heavy 
work. 
Meantime, the outcry became more in- 
sistent. Canterbury made other speeches. 
Independents in Congress followed him. 
Unfriendly newspapers held daily lynching 
parties in their columns, and the victims 
were the multimillionaires. The people ap- 
plauded. Nothing so tickles the proletariat 
as to see a multimillionaire roasting over a 
fire of public condemnation. The grievance 
isn’t personal, it is financial. Nobody can 
be really friendly toward a person who has 
more than he has, and when that person has 
millions the mass who have only dollars, 
and few of those, hate him joyously and 
rejoice over his discomforts. 

The President was concerned. We had 
many talks on the subject. He went so far 
as to make a speech or two of a reassuring 
and lamblike—so far as he was concerned— 
nature. But the storm would not down. 
It continued for more than a year, skillfully 
kept alive by our opponents, and it was 
evident we must do something drastic. I 
asked the President to call a conference of 
our fellows—conference—there I go lapsing 
into the jargon of the political writer, to 
whom every talk, no matter how informal, 
between politicians or public officials in- 
variably is a conference. To be exact, this 
wasn’t a conference. It was a heart-to- 
heart discussion of ways and means among 
a badly scared lot of leaders, who saw their 
power and their pork being pushed away 
from them. 
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Snow White Opal Glass 


If you are even thinking of buying a refrigerator for the old or new 
home, you will want to know about McCray Sanitary Refrigerators. The 
food compartments are lined with white opal glass—nearly one-half inch 
thick—practically unbreakable—the cleanest and most sanitary lining 


known. 
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McCray Refrigerators are scientifically insulated and have 
a continuous circulation of cold, dry air that keeps food fresh and health- 
ful. They may be arranged with outside icing door—a great conven- 


ience. Every McCray is guaranteed. 


The McCray No. 8421 (with Opal Glass Exterior and Interior and 
nickel-plated trimmings) illustrated, is a special design built to order. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Are sold only at the McCray Agencies in the 
Principal Cities and Direct from the Factory 


Our very complete line of large and small sizes meets almost every 
requirement, but for special needs McCray Refrigerators are built to. 
order in accordance with architects’ specifications to conform to the 


house plan and match the interior finish. 


McCray Refrigerators are also built in all sizes for every requirement 
of hotels, clubs, restaurants, florists, institutions, grocers, markets, etc. 


Write for Catalog That Interests You 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 612 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


No. 92—for Residences No. 70—for Grocers 
No. AH—Built to order for No. 61—for Markets 
residences No. 74—for Florists 


No. 50—for Hotels, Restaurants, Public Institutions, etc. 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Keep the Iceman O 
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The Towel That Satisfies 


When you shake the water off your hands and reach 
for a towel, what do you get? We experimented for years 
to satisfy you at that moment—to give you a perfect 
towel—to make you unconsciously feel—satisfied. 


You want a clean, soft, absorbent, individual towel 
that dries the hands quickly and thoroughly and leaves 
the skin refreshed. 


These are a lot of virtues to expect in a towel—one 
that fills all of these requirements economically must be 
perfect indeed. 


Yet we have at last succeeded in meeting every one of 
these requirements in 


ot issue lowels 
The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


As originators of the paper towel, we assumed the 


obligation of providing you with a towel that satisfies, not 
of disappointing you with a towel made to sell at a price. 
The road was rough at times, but, as is always the case, 
quality finally conquered over makeshifts. 


Our unswerving aim has been to merit your approval 
whenever you turn with dripping hands and grasp a 
ScotTissue Towel. Thus we have served the public and 
protected it against the germ-carrying fabric towel, not by 
producing a substitute, but a genuine improvement. 


The new ScotTissue Cabinet minimizes waste and 
makes ScotTissue Towels the ultimate in efficient and 
economical towel service. It automatically delivers one 
towel at a time, folded, ready for use, which is the proper 
way to use a ScotTissue Towel. 


ScotTissue Towels are easy to buy. Your jobber and 
dealer nearby recommend them, because the satisfaction 
which ScotTissue Towels build is a permanent asset to 
them. Heads of businesses, schools, hotels, institutions, 
theatres and municipalities should write us before deciding 
on towel service. Send for samples and booklet: 


“Why You Should Install ScotTissue Towels” 


In order to insure cleanliness ScotTissue Towels are 
always packed in a dust-proof carton. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 

723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

113 E. Austin Ave. 30 Church St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
356 Market St. 


Address nearest office. 


« 
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f ScotTi i 
mThis cartgn'eguteins SeatTugee Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


Towels in a roll for home use. 


There are many uses for ScotTissue Towels that every housewife 
should know about. Ask for the booklet: 


“Why You Should Use ScotTissue Towels in Your Home.” 
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We met and we talked for hours. Mas- 
ters was there, and Freeman, and Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry, and Peletiah Mortor, and 
many others of the tried and true—to 
themselves. We arrived at the White House 
by divers routes and in divers manners. I 
always laugh when I think of that secret 
convergence of these statesmen. It ré- 
minds me of the way the padfooted Manson 
used to get to see the President. Manson was 
compelied, by the political exigencies of 
his state, to oppose us and the Executive, 
although he was with us on the _ inside. 
When it became necessary for Manson to 
get into the White House he went round the 
Ellipse, waited until nobody was in sight, 
climbed over the iron fence and went up 
through the kitchen. And he’s not the only 
patriot who has entered that historic man- 
sion in similar clandestine manner. A good 
many of them have wished there was a tun- 
nel from the Capitol to the White House, in 
order that they might without detection 
play the political situation in their states, 
as one end, and the President as the other 
end, against the common people as the 
middle. 

We talked, but we arrived at no deter- 
mination. There seemed to be nothing to 
do. Finally Peletiah Mortor, discarding his 
Corn-Belt dialect and speaking normally, 
got up and said: 

“Mr. President, we are in a difficult sit- 
uation. The amount of public sentiment 
that has been aroused by this man Canter- 
bury and his followers in this matter is as 
great as it is disconcerting. It is necessary 
for us to disavow it, to disclaim liability, to 
shift responsibility, to get out from under. 
Therefore we must find a scapegoat.” 

Everybody looked at me. I was uncom- 
fortable. 

“All right,” I said. “I’m guilty. What 
do you want me to do? I’m ready.” 

“Pshaw!’’ Mortor replied. “I don’t 
mean you, Paxton. You are a senator in 
your own right, and have no official’”’—I 


| thought he bore down too hard on that 


word official—‘‘connection with the Ad- 
ministration. It is the Administration that 
is under fire and not you. We must find an 
Administration scapegoat.” 

The President: frowned. 

“That does not appeal to me,” he said. 
“T fail to see where any member of my Ad- 
ministration is at fault, unless it is myself. 
And I can’t resign, can I, nor can I be im- 
peached. 

“You have no official act of mine as a 
basis of condemnation. However, if there 
is anything for me to do I am quite willing 
to take my share of the doing.” 

Mortor put his hand on the President’s 
shoulder. 

“Oh, no, Mr. President,’’ ‘he hurried to 
say, “I do not mean you. You have noth- 
ing to do with it. Your record is clear. But 
we must have a scapegoat.” 

“Have you one in mind?” I asked. 

“The Attorney-General.” 

“MacGruder!”’ I shouted, jumping to 
my feet. “‘MacGruder! Why, MacGruder 
has done nothing.” 

“That’s just it,”” Mortor answered. ‘‘He 
has done nothing. Fire him for that.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Evelless Edem 


L. EDSON, ‘‘the man from Arkan- 

e saw,’ who was formerly a paragrapher 

on a New York newspaper, was wander- 

ing along Broadway one evening when he 

came on a suffragist mounted on a soap box 

and orating to a considerable crowd of 
people. ; 

“What would home be without a 
woman?” the lady was demanding ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Can any of you gentlemen within 
sound of my voice think of any home with- 
out a woman? Can you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Edson mildly; 
Sean 2 

“Oh, you can, can you?” said the 
suffragist with a slight tinge of sarcasm in 
her tone. “Well, my dear sir, will you 


kindly tell us what kind of home it is?” 
“The Old Soldiers’ Home,” replied Mr. 
Edson. j 
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HE silence of a Si-wel-clo is a 

golden silence. The Si-wel-clo 

suppresses a noise you do not 

want heard and do not want to hear. 

If you are building a home or re: 

modeling, give to your bathroom this 
gentle attention. Install 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SEWELCL( 
Silent Closet — 


Its surface is highly glazed. It 
does not absorb stain nor discolor— 
will not crack nor peel. S 

You will never be proud of a bathroom 
that contains a noisy closet. If, through 
oversight or indifference, you permit a 
noisy closet to be put in, you subject your- 
self to much embarrassment and _ self- 
reproach later on. toe 

The quietness of the Si-wel-clo, the fact 
that not even a murmur is heard beyond a 
closed door, is its most dramatic adyan- 
tage, but its construction is of almost 
equal importance. The Si-wel-clo is made 
of vitreous china. x wh 

Your architect or plumber knows the 
Si-wel-clo. Speak to him about it. mnt 


Booklet M-5 


“Bathrooms of Character” 


Shows just how you can make the most 
of your bathroom space and gives estimates 
on the cost of different 
installations. Send for it, 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 
Trenton, N. J. 


Largest Makers of Sanitary 
Pottery in U.S. A. 


Sheer But 
Reinforced! 
Durability of heel, 
toe and sole through 
reinforce- * 


ment is 
combined 


| with beau- 


tiful even ; 
sheerness 
of texture 


» in famous 


Try our No. 
815, extra fine, 
pure Japan thread 
fashioned; with. ex- 
tra heavy silk lisle 
garter top; high- 
splicedheel; double 


* soleand heavy extended toe. 
Only $1 a pair. Other silk 
values at $1.50, $1, 75c, 50c. 


Send for the BLACK CAT 


Catalog showing 214 Styles 


“For All the Family”’ 
—FREE! 
CHICAGO-KENOSHA 

HOSIERY CO. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MadeinU.S.A.for 
Over 30 years 


TED. Manufac- 
PATENT 2s tReAS WANTED: cee 


free books; inventions wanted, etc. 


you market your invention without charge. — D.C 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, )-\- 
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This 5th Ave. Sty le Boo 


will SAVE you many dollars’ 


Did you know that you could shop in New York by If , 


mail—get your clothes made to your measure in /| 


the latest Metropolitan fashion—tailored by the best tailors (— 
that money can employ, and obtain more satisfaction and better 
fit—at less cost and trouble than the way youare now buying your clothes? 


Did you know that thousands of the best-dressed men throughout the country buy 
their clothes in just this way of the Bell Tailors of New York—the big tailoring insti- 
tution that has, through its direct personal selling method, greatly reduced the cost 
of good made-to-measure clothes? 


The Bell Tailors have no salesmen, no agents, no out-of-town representatives of any 
kind. We sell direct to you, the wearer, by mail, and thus eliminate all these great 
selling costs that would otherwise make it necessary for us to charge many dollars 
more than we do. We send you our 


Style Book and 76 Samples FREE 


together with our simple measuring outfit, with which we guarantee any one can take 
your measure as expertly as any tailor. You select the cloth you want in the style you 
want it made, and we guarantee to fit you perfectly from the measurements you send, 
or you need not keep the clothes. By serving yourself you save yourself many dollars, and 
get better style, fit, and quality than in clothes bought in any other way. This is not 
merely a claim, but a guarantee —a guarantee which is backed by over 37 years’ service 
to the men of America. 


Special SUIT | SUIT De Luxe 


Made to Measure Made to Measure 


$1350 $1690 


TEE Ary Pelat 

; will save you ? ? ? dollars 
* saving you ? ? ? dollars y 
Here is the suit that wewill make from the best all-wool 
Here is the value which has made the Bell Tailors and silk-and-wool fabrics, styled and finished as only 


famous from coast to coast —it is the value that has the best New York custom clothes are made, and 


: “ys charge you only $16.50. This type of tailoring in this grade 
served to introduce our tailoring to thousands of of woolens is, of course, worth many dollars more than $16.50. 


Post readers. The clothes are sold with this guarantee. 


We stake our reputation and future patronage of ** There can be no question a 


. : of the saving we promise “gute 
you and your friends on our special made-to rot cin thedegcloties Pa: 


measure suit at $13.50. at $16.50,be- 
ss S cause if you do 
* We can’t say just how many dollars we’]l save you be- not agree with 
cause we don’t know how you buy your clothes. But we our claims 
do know that, no matter how you buy your clothes now, youcan return 
you can’t equal this value. the clothes. 


Our Style Book lays our proposition before you in a simple, con- 
cise way. You must admit that a big business that has been built 
up through this method of selling, in face of the competition of 
““men on the spot’’, must give mighty good values. Our values are 
so good that every man should investigate them. 


The Bell Tailors of New York BELL 


Dept. N, 119-125 Walker Street, New York City OF NEW YoRK 
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Our No. 36B (6 quart) Berlin 
Kettle, also made in 1, 2, 3, 4%, 
8 and 10 4t. sizes. 


No More Scalded Hands 


The strainer lip and lock cover of 
this vegetable cooker kettle make 
scalding impossible. As you tip to 
pour you automatically dock on the 
cover. The steam can’t escape — 
the vegetables can’t spill. 


rs LUMINUM is Z4e ideal material for kitchen ware. But we do 

Two Lips That Really Pour ie : : se 
[AG casy-ta police steacte. 3 not ask you to buy the new Aladdin Ware simply because it is 
handed with this saucepan. Not é aluminum. Neither do we want you to buy Aladdin just because it 


only that, the lip is correctly shaped aa 2 ; 
fon ore i is made of the dest aluminum. 


But because, in addition, every Aladdin utensil is a masterpiece of kitchen 
ware design and construction — because each piece is made, not as a man 
might make it, but as a woman would design the ideal kitchen ware for 
her own use. 


In every one of the nearly three hundred Aladdin utensils there stand 
out evidences of the two years’ thought and skill that experts have | 
already devoted to making Aladdin more convenient to work with, 
easier to clean, more useful, sanitary and durable. 


Just glance at the special Aladdin features shown in the left hand column. 
These are just a few things out of many. Then go to your dealer’s— 
look over the Aladdin line. 


Handles That Fit The Hand 


Cool and sanitary. No sharp edges 
to cut. The hollow handle just fits 


Feel how nicely each piece balances. Notice the seamless rounded 


the hand. Th tra large base - S y 
Eeitee Gi. GUS nT . corners—the dirtproof rounded beads—the pure aluminum welds (no | 
and perfect balance. 5 danger of spouts coming loose)—the neat-fitting covers—the sunken 


rivets that cannot catch the dish cloth, that mean strength and durability. | 


See the beauty of line and texture that can come only with the hardest, purest aluminum — | 
the kind of ware that will not chip or flake—that will last, and /as¢t and last. | 


Actual capacities — tested to government measure (the number on the bottom of each vessel” 
tells you its capacity). 


ALADDIN ALUMINUM COSTS NO MORE 4 


If you don’t find Aladdin at your favorite hardware, housefurnishing or department store, ; 
send for free catalogue and price list, giving us the name of the store you called on. © . | 


This holds the bail where you want LOOK FOR THE LAMP, 
it and keeps it cool by preventing its ; I 
touching the hot rim of the vessel. . ‘Che ; ! 
Cleveland Metal Products Company 
Cleveland Ohio | 


The Notched Ear 


i minum. 
tore which did not sell Aladdin Alw 
g sto 


Name of eames De 


= 


Address ————_ 


1 called at the followin 


fe sen! e free cata ogue and price list. 
d m free cat log ic! 


Pleas 2p eh eee eae 
Nace ee poes Sear ID 


Address — at 
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EGGSHELL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Flow very odd!” he said, and felt over 
she Fetave of his sock. “There is nothing 
nere that could have done this.” 

“Maybe a nail has dropped into the cuff 
of your trouser,” suggested the friend. 

“Possibly,” said Lord Louis. He turned 
t down and revealed a triangular piece of 
porcelain about an inch long. “Dear me!”’ 
he said. “How did this get here? Ah! I 
know. I smashed a plate to-day and one of 
the pieces must have slipped in here un- 

ticed.” 
nT hat’s it,” said the friend; and, taking 
the fragment, he held it up to the light. 
“Hum!” he commented. “You didn’t lose 
much when you broke this. Japanese imi- 
tation of eggshell, is it not?” 

“On the contrary,” said Lord Louis 
rather coldly, “it is one of the finest speci- 
mens I have had the good fortune to ex- 
amine. I have the rest of the plate here if 
you would care to see it.” He undid the 
plate and put it into his friend’s hands. 

“You have cemented it already,” re- 
marked that gentleman. 

“Yes,” said Lord Louis, unexpectedly 
adding: “Good heavens!” For it suddenly 
occurred to him that the plate before him, 
so far as the actual number of pieces was 
concerned, was intact. There was no room 
for another fragment. 

When he had explained the reason for his 
ejaculation his companion was duly aston- 
ished. Lord Louis took the lately discov- 
ered piece and examined it minutely. 

“You were right,” he said. ‘This is 
common Japanese.” He turned it over in 
his hand. “Now what in the world is that 
for?” And he pointed to a seal of white 
wax, from which a short length of catgut 
was protruding. 

“Looks like a bit of fishing cast,” said 
the friend. He bent over for a closer scru- 
tiny. “Yes; itis. That particular knot on 
the inner side is only tied by anglers.” 
‘Lord Louis’ brows contracted. Dark 
thoughts were chasing through his brain. 

“With your permission,” he said, “‘we 
will chalk up the score and finish our game 
upon another occasion.” 

Whereupon he wrapped up the plate, put 
the small piece in his waistcoat pocket and 
hurriedly left the club. So great was his 
agitation he failed to observe that his sock 
suspender, which in the excitement of his 
discovery he had not refastened, was trail- 
ing along behind him, gathering dust and 
fluff with every step he took. 

It has been hinted that Lord Louis Lewis 
was no fool. Once fairly started on the trail 
he followed it with commendable accuracy. 
A minute examination of the morsel of 
china in his pocket revealed the fact that 
the cast had become kinked just where it 
joined the wax and had, in consequence, 
broken. From this observation he recon- 
structed, with unswerving perception, the 
whole scheme of which he was to have been 
the victim. He realized now why the shop 
had been unlighted; why the plate had 
been thrust into his hands so unceremo- 
niously and before he had time to fix his 
glasses. The sensation of the plate’s moving 
from his finger tips was easily explained. 

He smiled grimly at the recollection of 
having been lured into Simon’s parlor. Ob- 
viously this was done to allow the exchange 
to be made between the real and the spuri- 
ous plate. It was clear that some disaster 
had occurred to the real one before he came 
upon the scene, and this plot had been 
hatched that the two dealers might recover 
their loss at his expense. 

Lord Louis carefully considered what 
course of action he should pursue. He dis- 
liked the idea of carrying the matter into a 
court of law, on account of the publicity in 
which he would become embroiled. In con- 
sequence he decided to deal with it himself 
and forthwith addressed a note to Simon 
and Palliser asking them to call on Monday 
at eleven-thirty. 

At this point of his thoughts the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck twelve. Realizing 
that the Sabbath had begun, Lord Louis 
banished from his mind all further consid- 
erations and betook himself to bed. The 
effect of an English Sunday, with its single 
visit to church, gentle walk on the downs, 
afternoon nap, and the supper of cold roast 

, acted as a soporific to his tired nerves. 

} en he arose on the following morning he 

elt himself refreshed and capable of meting 
out justice with a steady hand. 

ictual to the appointment, Palliser 

and Simon presented themselves and were 


shown into a comfortable smoking room. 
They had not long to wait before Lord 
Louis, immaculately dressed and wearing 
in his buttonhole a pink Malmaison, 
entered the room. 

Taking the chair by the writing table, he 
graciously invited the twain to be seated. 
After a few well-balanced phrases regarding 
the weather he begged Simon to present his 
account. This being placed in his hands, he 
adjusted his pince-nez and read the con- 
tents aloud: 

‘Simon Caleb, Art Dealer, to Lord Louis 
Lewis, of Bruton House, Clifton. To break- 
mr re Eggshell Plate, value £500. Price, 

500.” 

He laid the bill upon his desk. 

“Mr. Caleb,” he said, “‘you consider 
this claim to be a just and fair one?”’ 

Simon hesitated. 

“Your lordship said you’d be willing to 
pay it,’’ he remarked rather huskily. 

**T did,’”’ said Lord Louis. ‘‘But I merely 


‘wished to know if your conscience was 


clear.’’ Simon nodded and fixed his eyes on 
the picture rail. ‘I understand,’’ pursued 
the peer, ‘‘that your reason for valuing this 
plate so highly is a family one. I am assum- 
ing that, had it not been the property of 
your uncle, you would have been willing to 
accept less.” 

“‘T might,” said Simon. 
to say.” 

“Tt would only make the difference of a 
pound or two,” said Palliser. ‘‘ Four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven at the lowest.” 

Lord Louis arched his brows. 

“Do you value your uncle’s association 
at only three sovereigns?” he asked. 

“That’s all,”’ said Simon. 

“You will forgive me if I speak bluntly,” 
said Lord Louis; ‘‘but I have reason to be- 
lieve that your uncle, whoever he may be, 
had nothing to do with this plate—that he 
exists merely as a figure of the imagination. 
I beg you will not so forget yourself as to 
interrupt me. This plate was stolen from 
my collection some twelve years back by a 
maidservant of the name of Ann Minter. 
You obtained it from her aunt for the price 
of sixpence.” 

Simon and Palliser gasped. 

“T can substantiate every word I have 
uttered,”’ said: Lord Louis, leaning back in 
his chair. 

“But even if that is true 
Simon. 

Lord Louis placed his finger tips together. 

“You are doubtless aware it is my cus- 
tom to insist upon a fair division of profits 
between the owner and the dealer in mat- 
ters of this kind. I am afraid, Mr. Caleb, 
this will reduce your check to—let me see— 
two hundred and forty-eight pounds ten 
shillings. I am now going to fetch the plate. 
Pray excuse me if I leave you for a mo- 
ment.’”’ And, with a bow, he withdrew. 

“Here’s a go!” said Palliser. “He'll 
stick to what he says. What are you going 
to do about it?” ' 

“Nothing,” said Simon. ‘‘You’re the 
loser. Your share’ll pay the old woman— 
not mine.” 

Palliser gripped him by the arm. 

““None of that!’’ he said. “‘ We are part- 
ners in this deal. Do one crooked thing and 
I’ll show up the whole game.”’ 

Simon beat the air in impotent rage. 

“It’s all your fault,’”’ he said. “‘ You and 
your rotten plan!” 

“Don’t make a row,” said Palliser. “A 
hundred and fifty is better than nothing. 
Will you play fair!” 

Simon threw back his head. 

“Fair?” he exclaimed. “Fair! You’re a 
nice one to talk about fair.” 

At this juncture Lord Louis, carrying the 
cemented plate, reéntered the room. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ what deci- 
sion have you arrived at?”’ 

“To accept the offer,” said Palliser. 

“Are you agreeable to that course, Mr. 
Caleb?” said Lord Louis, turning to Simon. 

“T suppose so,” growled that gentleman, 
upon whom Lord Louis’ aphorisms on the 
subject of self-control had failed to make 
an impression. 

“Capital!” said Lord Louis. ‘We will 
now proceed with our next inquiry.” 

Palliser looked up quickly. 

“Next?” he queried. 

“That is what I said,’ remarked Lord 
Louis. “Here I have the plate. You will see 
that, to the best of my ability, I have re- 
assembled the broken pieces. Pray observe 
there is not a single splinter missing.” 


“But it’s hard 
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Now There's An 


HE enlargement 

of the Indian line 
offers the purchaser of 
any type of two wheel- 
er more certified value 
for his money and 
greater service protec- 
tion than ever before. 


To motorcyclists, it 
introduces a new 
standard of twin cyl- 
inder efficiency in the 
new Indian 


Powerplus Motor 


Stock Powerplus motors develop 15 to 18 horse- 
power, dynamometer tests, and roll 70 miles an hour 
without “tuning up.” 

Fewest parts in construction mean least wear; all 
enclosed moving parts mean cleanliness and silent 
generated power. 


1916 Powerplus Indian 
Four Models 


$215 to $275 


Light reciprocating parts insure rapid acceleration, 
instant pickup to 60 miles an hour in 30 seconds! 


Built-inendurance gives long 
life. Indian has 81 steel drop 
forgings throughout— more 
than any other motorcycle. 


In comfort, it is the “ Pull- 
man of Motorcycles.” Indian 
Cradle Spring Frame, an ex- 
clusive feature, absorbs road 
shocks, increases life of ma- 
chine and tires. 


Tothose who desire a motor- 
cycle of moderate speed, simple 
mechanical design, and small 
initial cost, Indian offers the 


1916 Featherweight 


This is the A. B. C. of motorcycles—a real motor- 
cycle, developed along true motorcycle lines—not a 
motor bicycle. It meets the demand of thousands 
who desire power and speed in modified form, com- 
fortable and accessible locomotion at low price, sim- 
ple mechanism, lightness in weight and consequent 
ease of handling. 


Such is the FEATHERWEIGHT—Indian quality 
throughout—designed for comfort, convenience and 
practical riding at small initial cost and minimum 
upkeep. 


1916 Indian Featherweight 
2% Horse bare — 3 Spee 


Then come the little brothers of the 
big Indian Motocycle— 


Indian Bicycles 


Built with the same care 
and same high quality of ma- 
terials as used in the Indian 
Motocycle. Clean, strong, 
graceful, they represent a full 
hundred cents worth of Indian 
valueforeverydollaryouspend. 


Indian standard throughout; 
built entirely with the same 
advanced style thought as the 
famous Motocycle, Indian Bi- 
cycles unquestionably lead the 
field in long wear, low up- 
keep, easy driving, and fine 
appearance. 


Handsome Motocycle and Bicycle Catalogues 
now ready. A postal will bring your copy. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


701 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


1916 Indian Bicycle 
11 Models — Adultand Juvenile 
t 
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hunt the Indians on the road ! 


£00 RE TERI 
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Put a Roof of Neponset Shingles 
on Your House—Ihen Let it 
Rain, Snow and Blow 


These shingles won’t leak or curl, split, rust or decay, swell 
or shrink. They are handsome, they are spark-proof, they are 
economical—their double width cuts the cost of laying, and 
reduces cracks and nail-holes. 


They are made of the same standard waterproof and fire- 
resisting materials that have been thoroughly tested in our famous 
Paroid Roofing. Hundreds of single-layer Paroid Roofs laid 18 
years ago (when this roofing was first made) are still in perfect 
condition. Several layers of these same materials are what you 
get in Neponset Twin Shingles when laid. They are saturated 
through and through with high-grade asphalt—the best known 
waterproofing material. ; 


Neponset Twin Shingles are made in gray, dull red and dark 
green. Dotted all over the United States you will find Neponset 
Shingle roofs. Notice their attractiveness. 


The cost of a Neponset Twin Shingle roof is much less than 
either slate or tile. It gives lasting satisfaction in appearance as 
well as in service. 


Send for Free Booklet 


‘Repairing and Building” gives information about Neponset Shingles; 
Proslate Shingles (red and green); also Neponset Wall Board, Paroid 
Roofing, Neponset Waterproof Building Paper and Neponset Floor 
Covering. 


BIRD & SON 251 Neponset Street 
Established 1795 E. Walpole, Mass. 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building 
New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


BIRD 


NEDONSET 


2... PRODUCTS 
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“Tt is marvelous how well your lordship 
has done the job,” said Palliser with an 
effort to appear appreciative. 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“T am grateful for your good opinion,” 
he said. ‘‘Now, gentlemen, it is here that I 
am in need of your advices. How comes it, 
since the plate is intact, that I find myself 
with a piece left over?” 

Simon swallowed heavily. 

“‘Can’t say that I follow your lordship’s 
meaning,” said he. 

Drawing from his pocket the fragment of 
china that had fallen into his trouser leg, 
Lord Louis placed it before them. 

“There!” said he. “I found this in the 
cuff of my trouser. It was not there when I 
entered your shop, for my clothes are care- 
fully brushed in every part; but it was 
there soon afterward. I think your imagi- 
nations will supply you with the circum- 
stances that caused this piece of very 
indifferent Japanese china to have arrived 
where I have indicated. I am also of the 
opinion that you could offer an excellent 
reason for the existence of this morsel of 
white wax on the under side of the rim 
with the catgut attachment.” 

Palliser stooped and busied himself with 
his bootlaces. Simon rose and walked un- 
steadily toward the window. 

“T await your explanation,” said Lord 
Louis; then, as no answer came, he struck 
the table a heavy blow. With a fine disre- 
gard for trivialities, he made no effort to 
stem the tide of ink that, as a result of his 
violence, flowed from the inverted pot. 

““Your silence condemns you,” he said. 
“You stand accused of a fraud both base 
and despicable. Such conduct cannot go 
unpunished. I have decided to act in the 
following way.” 

With inexorable justice Lord Louis com- 
manded that each of the dealers should pay 


| to the old lady from whom the plate had 


been obtained a sum of fifty pounds. Pal- 
liser’s protest that he had no money was 
waved aside. Lord Louis reminded him 
that he was himself indebted to Palliser for 
much about that sum. This he proposed to 
pay, in person, to Ann Minter’s aunt. Fail- 
ing implicit obedience, he would place the 
matter forthwith in the hands of the police. 

“Though little versed in the law,” wound 
up the peer, “‘I am confident you would 
both meet with a severe sentence.” 

There is little more to narrate. The es- 
sence of attack being in surprise, Lord 
Louis’ bombshell completely routed the 
two dealers, who, after accepting his terms, 
made their retreat with all available speed. 

The door having closed behind them, 
Lord Louis mopped up the dripping ink 
with a clean sheet of blotting paper. This 


| done, he lit a cigarette and settled down, 


with unruffled calm, to peruse the leading 
article in the Connoisseur. 

In direct contrast to this cameo of per- 
fect breeding was the behavior of Simon 
and Palliser. Without a word having passed 
between them, they took the road leading 
toward the suspension bridge; and it was 
not until they had reached the dead center 
of that interesting structure that the full 
blast of their feelings found expression. 

The fight itself was more remarkable for 
its intensity than for any particular exhibi- 
tion of skill. 

In answer to the magistrate’s inquiry the 
tollkeeper was unable to state which of the 
two combatants was. the aggressor. The 
desire to kill appeared to be equally dis- 
tributed. Other witnesses declared that, 
had the parapet of the bridge been a few 
inches lower, neither of the twain would 
have been alive to attend the legal pro- 
ceedings which occurred on the following 
day before a crowded court. 


Elis Promise 


MOBILE man who was continually 

hard up had so many notes at the bank 
he could not leave town except on Sundays 
and holidays. He had a note falling due 
every banking day. He dropped into a 
bank one day and spoke genially to the 
president. 

“T came in to fix up that little matter of 
mine,”’ he said. ‘‘I’d like to renew it for a 
time.” 

The bank president had the note on his 


| desk. .He picked it up and studied it care- 


fully. “Jim,” he finally said, “I don’t think 


| this note is made out properly.” 


“Why not?” asked the alarmed bor- 
rower. 

“Tt reads: ‘I promise to pay’—not ‘I 
promise to renew.’”’ 


You can depend upon Lysol to - 
guard you and yours. Never be wit! 


The cae a 
Antiseptic — Disinfectant — Ger 


Lysol has 214 times the ger 
strength of carbolic acid; notc 

Use Lysol in sickrooms; bat 
kitchens; cellars; stables; for 
cans, bugs, roaches. Whereve 
breed Lysol ee 
should be used. 


Three Sizes: _ 
25c, 50c, $1.00 


Lysol is concentrated. 
It is used diluted with 
water. A bottle lasts a 
long time. Sold by all 
Druggists. a 

Important—Be sure you 
get Lysol itself. Look fo: 
round bottles with the 
signature of Lehn & Fin! 
on the label. oe 


Helpful Booklet “Home 
Hygiene,”’ Mailed FREE 


Manufac- 
turing 
Chemists 


Splendidly built and adapted to the most scien. 
tific play. Great experts say that the Burrowes 
Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the 
best made. x 
No special room needed—can be mounleie 
dining or library table, or on its own legs orf d- 
ing stand. Put up or taken down in a minute. 


Down triat 


TRIAL 


A few cents a day (payable monthly) will soon 
make you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. Sizes range up 
to 4/2 x 9 feet (standard). Cues, balls, etc., free, 
No Red Tape—On receipt of first in- j 
stallment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return 
it, and on its receipt we will refund 
your deposit. This ensures you a free 
trial. Write for catalog giving prices, 
terms, etc. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
820 Center Street 
PORTLAND 
ME. 


trial offer of the New 1916 “ Intensitone” model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing — 


The complete range of tone of the human ear 1s 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly noticeable. a abl 
* i r valuable 
Write for Free Book \rite today for xe “sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. l5- 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to ite 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 3 
MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. 

Dept. 2353 45 West 84th St., New York, N. 
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That's 


The Advice of America’s 


Foremost Physicians 


¢ Keeping the house comfortably wav and keeping the 
coal bill from growing “uncomfortably large are, and 
should be important considerations with every home owner. 


But there is azother thing which is at least a million times 


It is Aealth. 


more \mportant. 


How Heating Systems Affect 


Your Health 


Colds, Throat Troubles, Headaches, and those uglier diseases, Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis, are seldom known in homes that are properly heated. 


For proper heating now includes ventilation—the constant pumping of fresh, clean, 
pure, warm, life-giving oxygen into every room; and the simultaneous discharge of 
the foul, dead air which accumulates wherever people breathe and live. 


A properly-constructed, properly-installed Warm Air Heating and Ventilating System 
gives complete ventilation three times per hour! Under favorable conditions it may be 
even faster—five times per hour—every twelve minutes! 


Compare this to other Heating Systems. Do you know any other method which 
automatically removes the fowl, dead air and restores fresh, invigorating air? 


A Warm Air 


Heating System 


Affords fresh, pure air 
Affords ample moisture. 


First cost is low; repair 
costs insignificant; 
lasts a lifetime. 


Fuel consumption as low 
or lower than any other. 


Gives even temperatures 
in all parts of the house; 
gives quicker heat; 
adaptable to coldest or 
mildest weather. 


The registers are sightly 
and never in the way. 


Simple and safe to 
Operate. 


Adds to the rental or 
Selling value of any 
house. 


How To Know a Good Furnace 


There are-scores of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Systems. 
Some are dependable and efficient, some are not—just as in any man- 
ufacturing industry. 

But any Warm Air System which bears the Trade-Mark shown on 
this page can be relied upon absolutely. So, you can be assured of both 
healthful and economical Heating if you deal with a Heating Contractor 
who sells Furnaces upon which this Trade-Mark appears 

And it is easy to find such a man because there is one or more in every 
town; and the Trade-Mark is prominently displayed in his store. 


Heating Plans FREE 


The work of installing a Heating System is neither difficult nor ex- 
pensive. But experience has proven that costly mistakes in installation 
are often made unless the job had first been planned by a technically 
trained man—a heating and ventilating engineer. 

We have decided, therefore, to offer expert counsel to every home 
owner who contemplates the purchase of a Heating Plant. Simply send 
us the coupon below and we will draft for you, free of charge, a 

“tailor-made” Heating Plan that exactly fits your house. 


Get This Astounding Book r Sits 


It deals broadly with Heating. It discusses: First Cost, 
Up-keep Cost, Fuel Cost, Importance of Proper Installation 
—and, finally, that greatest of all subjects, HEALTH. 
We quote the word for word statements of physicians of 
nation-wide fame—men who know the harmful effects of 
dead air—and the vitalizing effects of clean, fresh air. 

Get this valuable information now! Then plan your 


“TRADE MARK: 


On Dependable Warm Air 
Furnaces You Will Find 
the Above Label 


Every Registered Associa- 
tion Dealer Shows This 
Trade-Mark In His Store, 


In His Windows and In 
His Advertising. 
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Heating. Then install an efficient fresh air System. Don’t wait till summer when Heating Contractors can 
hardly be engaged at any price. Spring is the time to install. Today is the time to take the first step, which 
is signing and sending this coupon. It brings you the Book—and a detailed Heating Plan for your Home if 
you want it. All free. 

Reliable dealers not already members of this Ass'n should 

address the secretary for particulars. Get on the list at once! 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING & VENTILATING ASSN, Dept. A-1, Columbus, 0. 
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Make Walking As Ea 
As Talking | 


HEN a man walks briskly and bli 
they say of him in the Far East, t 
his heart is in his heels. if 


Now, watch how naturally you fall int 


quick-step when the Wingfoot Air Cu 
ions begin to coax your feet! 


“Walk briskly!” they say, and then, “M 
briskly still’ —and the first thing a 
a smile is on your face, and your bl 
has begun to sing. ; 


So the old proverb works the othe 
around—the light heel helps to make 
light heart, and all the world looks brig! 
and better. 


Walking does become as easy as talk 
when you wear Wingfoot Air Heel 
especially when another pair of Wingfo 
is walking at your side. 


If a lighter, livelier tread means nothing to} 


—if you don’t care for the added lift 


1h OD YEAR , Air Cushions give your heel —then 
NG*“FO OT heel at all will do. 


But if all these things are worth while—if 3 
want to make walking as easy as tallh 
don’t say “rubber heels” but— ‘Twant Wi 
foot Air Heels.” 


INC i Be as S 


%, 
Wingfoot Heels have two distinctive features: The 
guaranteed strength and quality of the material 
used; and the raised edges of the air cushions. The 
raised edges combat slipping—while the air cushions 
themselves add walking-life and wearing-life—sold 
by cobbler shops and shoe stores everywhere, a 
cents a pair put on. e 

1 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, C 
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th again to Tejon, and up the hot, close 
ion through the pass into the winds of 
Antelope Valley. Once in the Antelope, 
1 he would be near his journey’s end. 


Iv 


[NCE leaving the deserts of the Tulare 
region Duncan had traveled as much as 
sible by night. That was the only safe 
y. He knew that the police were at last 

his trail. They did not as yet know 
ere to look, but, thanks to the forgotten 
user guards, they knew what to look for. 
Je was nearing his place of refuge now. 

had come down the upper Antelope in 
. early hours of the morning, passing 
enach post office at daybreak, and now 
s in the familiar cafion striking south 
m the Antelope toward Elizabeth Lake. 
was still early—too early for travelers 
m the Lake. No need to pass another 
ht in the brush. He would be home by 
rise or very soon thereafter. — 

His place of refuge, toward which he had 
mn heading, was an old board cabin he 
{| bought under the name of Pierre Sol- 
y. It had previously been owned by a 
> farmer; it was still owned by one, for 
had bought the business as well as the 
use and ground. This cabin he had 
cked with supplies sufficient to last until 
» following spring or summer; with 
oks, too—he had sent out books. He had 
sn had the foresight to introduce himself 
Lancaster and Fairmont, so that people 
uld know who he was and how he looked 
thout making a mystery of him. The 
st time to adopt a disguise is before it is 
ded. For the rest, he need not leave the 
use again all winter, and no one the wiser. 
The road followed the edge of the canon, 
ich was really a narrow valley of a grade 
ld enough to ride. Four miles more and 
would be at the foot of the last stiff 
mb. ‘Two miles beyond that was the 
ick bowlder. Here he would turn sharply 
the right, up an almost obliterated trail, 
d climb a steepish hill. His ranch lay a 
le and a half past the summit of the hill, 
the end of the trail. Beyond was noth- 
s—only a wilderness of mountains and 
fons. He had no near neighbors. The 
il was used only by himself. 

Once at the ranch, he was safe until 
ring. Or, of course, he could remain 
iger, ordering supplies by stage. He 
uld even include new trouser guards with 
; purchases if he wished. 

The idea made him nervous. If he could 
t gain the black bowlder without meeting 
yone he would never think of trouser 
ards again! He had an impulse to throw 
; bicycle into the brush, strip off the 
pe-ends from his ankles, and do the re- 
aining distance on foot along the moun- 
in ridge. He even weighed the matter 
entally; but, as he clearly perceived, he 
wuld have to return for the bicycle—he 
as too near home to hazard that clew; and 
eantime there was more danger of its 
ing found by some wandering cattleman 
an there was of his being identified as 
uncan on that lonely road coming up out 
the desert. 

‘A bold heart for present danger!” says 
racian, 

What a fool he was getting to be! The 
mnificance of the trouser guards might 
ver have been perceived by the police. 
he thing to do was to act boldly, as Gra- 
in would have done; as he himself had 
me at the station. He was beginning upon 
new life. Well, then, begin upon it! 
He had hardly arrived at this firmer men- 
1 position when he heard the rattle of a 
agon coming down the cafion somewhere 
1ead. What would a sharp-eyed stranger 
In a travel-stained wheelman like him 
1a lonely desert road? What did the po- 
ce descriptions say? What could they say 
ter the finding of a pair of trouser guards 
| his room, and no bicycle? No bicycle! 
here lay the point of the blunder. Fore- 
ght! Wisdom! He had not thought of 
iat until this instant. 
here was no time to reason the thing 

ut. Springing from his saddle he dragged 
oe cle from the road and ran with it to 
€ concealment of a cluster of manzanita 
ushes. The wagon presently rumbled past 
7 that danger was over. After waiting 
: listening for a short time, to make sure 
alle Was no second wagon, he cut diago- 
any across to the road, again climbed into 
€ saddle, using the pedal mount, and 
ushed on up the cafion. No other team 
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appeared, to frighten him. Before long he 
was climbing the grade, and a little later 
he was at the black bowlder and, a little 
later still, in sight of his own familiar cabin. 

He was home at last! With trembling 
fingers he unlocked the door. Swinging it 
wide he dragged his wheel inside after him, 
closed the door, opened the windows. He 
no longer had any fear of the Oakland police. 
They would never find Duncan now! 

He looked round. Nothing had been 
disturbed. Before leaving he had been so 
thoughtful as to charge the stove with wood 
and kindlings, ready for his return. He 
now touched a match to the paper. Fried 
eggs were quickly prepared and a pint and 
a half of exquisite coffee. Then, with a sigh 
of content, he threw himself upon the bed, 
dressed as he was, laid his arm over his 
eyes to shut out the light, and went to 
sleep. For he was very tired. 


In the brush-covered mountains on the 
desert side of Southern California game is 
commonly found by tracking. A hunter 
will work along a mountainside until he 
comes to a spoor, and then follow it until he 
comes to the deer. A good hunter can tell 
from the track alone how long since the ani- 
mal passed, his speed, his state of mind, his 
weight, and almost anything else he desires 
to know; and he can follow such a track all 
day, over grass, over rocks, or even through 
: confusion of tramplings made by other 

eer. 

A man who has lived in these mountains 
thus gets into the habit of watching the 
ground, even when in the saddle. Not only 
for game—any tracks are interesting after 
one has learned to interpret them, those 
made by man the most interesting of all. 
They give him something to occupy his 
mind. There is a vast difference between 
interest and suspicion. 

Deputy Sheriff Frost was jogging along 
the Elizabeth Lake road, idly watching 
Duncan’s stale bicycle track and the almost 
as stale superimposed wagon track. The 
bicycle track had lain underfoot all morn- 
ing along the Tejon Pass road, in the Val- 
ley. He had soon determined its direction; 
a short hill gave him that information. Ifa 
rider is climbing, his wheel track will sway 
from side to side somewhat; whereas if he 
is descending, it will lie true and straight. 
Beyond that he was not much interested in 
it. Almost everyone in this region of good 
roads owned a bicycle. Neither was he par- 
ticularly interested in the wagon tracks 
after noting that the vehicle was supplied 
with mule traction and was headed north. 

In fact, his mood was not one of interest 
but of disgust. He had just lost a bad Mex- 
ican named Morro, wanted for cattle rus- 
tling, by escape over the Kern County line. 

Frost was riding slowly up the cafion 
absent-mindedly keeping the road ahead of 
him in the picture, when he came to the 
point where Duncan had turned out for the 
wagon. He awoke with a start and pulled 
up. An interesting little story of some kind 
lay there in the sand. 

The bicycle track stopped abruptly. Evi- 
dently the rider had been in such a hurry 
that he leaped from his saddle while still in 
motion—you could see where his feet had 
landed—and dragged his machine flatwise 
out of the road. Why was that? Rattle- 
snake? He went on for a short distance. 
No snake. Bear? He smiled contemptu- 
ously. This was not a bear country. He 
rode on farther until he came to the point 
where Duncan had again mounted his 
wheel. 

Then he sat up straight. The bicycle 
track now lay above the wagon track in- 
stead of beneath! 

He rode back to the place of dismount- 
ing, and from there followed the tracks of 
bicycle and rider across the sandy flat to 
the manzanita bushes. The story needed 
no enlarging. The man, whoever he was, 
had jumped from his machine and run at 
top speed to that hiding place in order to 
avoid meeting the wagon. Why? Why 
should an honest man be afraid to meet a 
farmer in a wagon? He decided to look 
into the matter. He would follow the fel- 
low and see where he was going and who 
he was. 


Duncan, in his dream, thought he heard 
someone speak sharply to him; but, in- 
stead of responding, he lay for a moment in 
the warm glow of returning consciousness, 
trying to remain asleep. It was not until a 
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Play 


At Home For a Life-lime 
Soon Paid at 10c a Day 


Daughters soon develop 
gracefulness and poise around 
these expert Brunswick Home 
Tables. Such fairopponents and 
such royal sport make any home 
the rendezvous of young folks! 

Parents write how billiards 


Brunswick Tables 


Brunswick “Convertible” 
Library-Billiard Table 


Showing top partly removed. 


Yes, regardless of room, 
thereisnowaman’ssize Bruns- 
wick Carom or Pocket Billiard 
Tablethat yourhomewilleasily 
accommodate. 

All Brunswick Home Tables, 
regardless of size or style, are 
masterfully built of rare and 
beautiful woods. Genuine 
Monarch Cushions— the choice 
of experts; fast ever-level bil- 
liard beds and accuracy unex- 
celled. 

‘‘Quick Demountable’’ 
Brunswicks go on top of library 
or dining tables, or come with 
folding or quick - detachable 
legs. Can be set up anywhere 
and taken down in a jiffy. 


“Grand” and “Baby Grand” 


Are really the celebrated Bruns- 
wick regulation tables, modified 
only to harmonize with home sur- 
roundings. 


ANA 


Famous Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Table that brings you 
33 rollicking games. 


O get full enjoyment out of home life, 
accept our 30-day trial offer and sample the witch- 


ery of Carom and Pocket Billiards 7 your home. 
A small amount monthly is now giving thousands this golden 
relaxation for mind and body each day. 


puts the sinews of manhood in 
their boys, teaches love of 
home and clean companions. 
Send today for our free bil- 
liard book and read the en- 
dorsements of doctors, minis- 
ters, educators and mothers. 
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Brunswicks = 
perfect dining and library tables, = 
that give you scientific carom and S| 
pocket billiards too. = 


“Convertible” are 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


- Complete Playing Outfit—high- 
class Brunswick quality — Balls, 
Cues, Rack, Markers, Cue-Clamps, 
Tips, expert book of 33 games, etc., 
all included without extra cost. 
See these beautiful tables in real- 
istic colors, get low factory prices, 
easy payment plan and 30-day home 
trial offer—all shown in our widely- 
read book, ‘‘Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” Ji’s FREE. Send the 
coupon today. 


i 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
iil Dept. 32K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ji Send free postpaid, your color-photo book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet”’ 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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The Tobacco Quality We Guarantee 
Was Once Enforced By Law 


In the old, old days, so great was the reputation of “best 
Virginia tobacco”, that to preserve its fair name a law was 


passed fixing a high standard of quality. Any tobacco crop 
that failed to meet these requirements could not be legally 
marketed. 


“Constables are strictly enjoined”, says an old time writer, 
“to make diligent search in destroying such crops; a law 
indeed for which, to the credit of the Virginians, there is 
seldom occasion.” 


Is it any wonder that Virginiatobacco, protected bylaw and 
by the honor of its producers, attained the tobacco perfec- 
tion and the international popularity that belong to it today? 


In DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is this fra- 
grant, honey colored, Virginia tobacco at its best,—the re- 
sult of 300 years of improvement in cultivation and curing. 


And behind it is our absolute guarantee that there is no 
better Granulated Tobacco made. 


oleqgett< Myers Tobacco Cx 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 
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second call that he took down his arm from 
his eyes. 

Deputy Frost, his star displayed on his 
coat, was standing opposite the bed. 

Duncan sprang to his feet. 

“Hands up!’? commanded Frost. 

And then he knew. 

“You’ve got me!” he said, obeying the 
order. 

The three words were confession enough; 
but even then Frost was prepared with 
apologies and excuses, in case the other 
should ask for an explanation. 

Duncan, however, made no such request. 
Instead, he seemed to take his arrest for 
granted; and, when Frost found no weap- 
ons, even explained that he had thrown his 
revolver into the bushes on his way to the 
Berkeley Station and was unarmed. It 
never occurred to him that the officer 
neither knew his name nor any charge 
against him. 

“What made you do it, anyhow?” 
asked Frost diplomatically, to whom the 
name Berkeley as yet meant nothing. 

“An eye for an eye! Mrs. Duncan 
wrecked my life, and so I wrecked hers. 
The man was a seducer. I killed them 
both.” 

He had said it. No need for further 
questions. Duncan, the murderer! Sup- 
posed by the San Francisco police to have 
sailed on a four-master for Australia! 

“Anyhow, I gave you a good run. You 
never would have found me if it hadn’t 
been for the trouser guards I forgot.” 

“T’ll have to go through your stuff, Dun- 
can,” said Frost; “especially the stuff you 
brought with you.” 

Duncan pointed to the bicycle, and Frost 
cut the rope and opened the pack on the 
bed. He also unstrapped the tool bag and 
shook it free of its contents. 

““You seem well supplied with the arti- 
cles,’’ he remarked. 

On the bed, on top of the rubber cement, 
tape, wrenches, air pump, graphite sticks, 
and tools for keeping the bicycle in order, 
the last to be shaken from the leather bag, 
lay a pair of new trouser guards. They had 
not been forgotten after all. 

Duncan looked at them and then at 
Frost. Then he pressed his hand to his 
forehead, as if dazed. 

“How did you come to follow me?”’ he 
asked. 

“Saw your track in the road. Noticed 
you dragged your wheel out behind a bush 
when a team came along, as no honest man 
would need to do. Concluded to look into 
the matter. That’s all.” 

“You didn’t know who I was?” 

“e No.”’ 

Duncan darted out his hand, seized the 
guards, broke them in two on his knee, and 
flung the pieces out of the window. 

“Gracian was right,” he said slowly. 
““*A& bold heart for present danger!’ I give 
all trouser guards to the deyvil!”’ 

And Frost did not ask him to explain. 


Greek Meeting Greek 


ii Gee SULLIVAN and Mrs. Lynch were 
friends and neighbors—rivals only 
when it came to expatiating on the merits 
of their respective sons. Mrs. Sullivan’s 
boy was one of the cheaper clowns of a 
circus. 

Mrs. Lynch’s hopeful was an itinerant 
printer. Both ladies carefully concealed 
these facts. 

“Qi jist had a letther from me bhoy, Mrs. 
Sullivan,” said Mrs. Lynch one morning. 
“He’s gettin’ to be a great man, so he is. 
He wrote me that he was edither av a paper 
away out beyant Milwaukee somewhere. 
Oi fergit th’ name ay th’ place—but Jimmy 
is a wondher; some day, like as not, he’ll be 
Prisidint.”’ 

“Ayah!” responded Mrs. Sullivan. 
“Sure, it’s only this mornin’ Oi got a letther 
from me own bhoy. He’s away off in 
Rome, Georgia.” 

“What would he be doin’ in Rome?” in- 
terrogated Mrs. Lynch with some acidity 
in her tone. 

“What would he be doin’ in Rome, is it?” 
responded Mrs. Sullivan proudly. ‘“‘It’s 
me that’s the happy woman, Mrs. Lynch. 
Oi suppose he’s down there playin’ cassino 
wid th’ Pope ivery avenin’.”’ 


As Finest Paper 
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At a Fraction of the Cos 


People used to think that the only really fi 
decoration for their walls was expensive papet. No 
with the introduction of O’BRIEN’S LIQUI 
VELVET, this idea is changed; mansion and bu 
galow all alike have beautiful, washable, velvet walls: 
secured through the use of this new decorative mediut 

What is Liquid Velvet? 4 

—An oil base finish of enamel hardness, that dri 
to the softest and richest of velvet tones. It is tho 
oughly artistic, extremely durable, and very eas! 
applied. , ; 

Twenty-four exquisite shades allow innumerab 
poe combinations. Especially adapted to stent 
work. 

Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel are as populi 
as Liquid Velvet in that they are the most satl 
ay, of all finishes for floors and woodwork. Bo 

ree. 

Write for the Liquid Velvet Book, giving your dealer 
name. Your decorator or dealer has Liquid Velv 
or can easily get it for you. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
698 Johnson Street South Bend, In' 
Branches Everywhere 


; always work — 


That is the joy of having your 
shades mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers. With Hartshorn Rollers your 
“<i shades move quietly, at a ponch, 
and stay right where you want them; path 
other rollers—well, you never know. pers 
horn Improved Rollers cost but a te 
cents more than the poorest rollers ma e 
FREE Send for valuable book How : 
get the Best Service from po 
Shade Rollers.” You'll find it pays Md 
look, when you buy shade rollers, forjtl 
signature: 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., Dept. 29, E. Newark, NJ. 


_.HARTSHORN, SHADE ROLLERS... 
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Hauling Problems Now are Simplified—the 
Introduction of PACKARD Light Service 
Motor Trucks Insures Dividend-EHarning 


Delivery for Hvery Branch of Traffic 


HEY are true Packards all the way through—of the same quality and stamina as 

the 10,000 Packard heavy trucks now serving successfully in more than 200 lines 

of trade. Their construction embodies every efficiency principle learned in the ten 
years the Packard Motor Car Company has been engaged in truck manufacture. And 
they are guaranteed by the $25,000,000 investment in the Packard factory—a mile-long 
plant employing 12,300. workmen. 


They are built throughout in that factory —within the 51 acres of floor space where, 
also, are made Packard T'win-Six Cars and Packard Heavy Service Trucks. It is the only place 
in which a Packard can be made—because assembled units will not make Packard vehicles. 

These Light Service Packard Trucks are built in two sizes, rated respectively at 1 to 114 
tons and 1%to 134 tons. They provide the speed, ease of operation, activity in traffic, 
reserve power and permanent economy of maintenance necessary to make light delivery 
a source of greater profit—qualities to be found only in a vehicle built as these are built. 

They are sold with the backing of a world-wide service organization as truly and essen- 
tially Packard as the institution of their origin—the institution upon which was conferred the 
HMicuesr Awarv for Moror Veutcies at the Panama-Pacific International Eaposition. 

There are seven sizes, altogether, in the Packard commercial line, ranging from 1 to 
6% tons’ capacity, inclusive. All sizes are of the same advanced chainless design. Jn 
sending for catalogue, please specify the kind of hauling. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Polish. 
“CLEANS AS ITPOLISHES”. 


25¢ to $ 3.20 SIZE: 


You see O-Cedar Polish everywhere. 
You see it advertised everywhere, and you 


see it used everywhere. Bae are evideness | _SSaaeee 
of its popularity (and popularity generally means Ss 
superiority). If O-Cedar did not have such popularity, 

it could not be so extensively advertised. 


The reason for it all is this: that O-Cedar Polish 
is more than a polish, it does not cover up the dirt or 
erain, but cleans as it polishes, and brings out the 
original beauty of the wood. A new idea — original 


with O-Cedar 


lways 


Always use O-Cedar Polish on 
all furniture, floors and woodwork— 
painted, stained, varnished or enameled. 
Always use as directed on the bottle 
and carton. Always make sure you 
get the genuine O-Cedar. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 


At All Dealers’ 


Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO . TORONTO . LONDON. BERLIN 
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, the Japanese Army no general educa- 
‘is given except such as seems necessary 
er to fit the soldier for his military 
ies, but a great deal of work is done in 
ng theenlisted men special training in ag- 
iture, commerce, industries and trades. 
agricultural course includes two hours 
eek, and is optional. The teachers are 
‘essors in agricultural colleges. Certifi- 
s are given to soldiers who complete the 
“se, When it does not interfere with 
tary duty or instruction, education is 
m to noncommissioned officers, to fit 
n for some profession or business in civil 
and the training given for technical 
tary purposes includes nursing, phar- 
ry, trades connected with the supply 
artment, horseshoeing, carpentry, tailor- 
baking and many others. 
1 the French Army a system of manual 
ning in barracks was instituted anumber 
ears ago to add to the efficiency in civil 
of those who had served an apprentice- 
. or had followed a trade before joining 
army. Moving pictures are used and 
ple experiments tried in the barracks, 
jers’ clubs and recreation rooms. Classes 
oldiers are taken on visits to public 
private commercial, industrial and ag- 
Itural establishments in or near the 
ison towns. A course in agriculture is 
mn, supervised by professors of agricul- 
, who also give lectures as a part of the 
rse. Animal husbandry and veterinary 
nce are taught by veterinarians ap- 
ited for that purpose. 
n the army of Italy a course in agricul- 
1 education was established some years 
very similar to like courses in the Japa- 
>and French Armies. As with most of 
se courses, the attendance is optional, 
prizes are given to stimulate interest. 
mong the officers of our army there is a 
d deal of difference of opinion on the 
ject of vocational education for enlisted 
1. Three or four years ago Chaplain 
n A. Randolph, of the army, submitted 
an for having the men instructed through 
several correspondence schools oper- 
g in this country. This plan was re- 
ed, “it being deemed impractical by 
on of the expense involved.” 
‘he idea of a general system of education, 
ational and general, for enlisted men, 
ever, is by no means dead in army 
les. It is certain to arise again and 
in; a good deal, in fact, has already 
n done in the army along these lines. 
re is at every post a post school for en- 
-d men, where the common branches of 
cation are taught under the supervision 
chaplain. Entrance into these schools 
oluntary; but, once having been en- 
d, the school becomes a part of the 
lier’s military duty for that school year. 
se schools are rather insignificant and 
In very high favor. There are special 
o0ols for cooks and bakers open to all 
sted men, though it is frequently diffi- 
, to find volunteers for this instruction. 
S$ seems rather odd in view of the fact 
t good cooks and bakers are seldom in 
it of jobs in civil life. 


Vhat Enlisted Men Can Learn 


‘here is a hospital course which gives 
ning in nursing, sanitation and phar- 
“y, with X-ray and laboratory work. 
ne enlisted men have found their civic 
ations through this course. 

‘he Signal Corps trains men in several 
nches of electricity, telegraphy, tele- 
ny and aviation. It maintains a signal- 
ps school and an aviation school. Many 
liers have been enabled to find good 
itions in civil life through its training. 
‘tade schools are maintained by the 
sineer Corps, and surveying, drafting, 
tography, carpentry, pipe fitting, ce- 
nt and masonry work and lithography 
taught to such good purpose that on 
charge the average soldier gets a good 


“he Ordnance Department has charge 
arms, ammunition and equipment, and 
"very ordnance depot and arsenal, arms, 
munition and equipment for use in the 
ly are manufactured or repaired. Op- 
tunity is here offered for the enlisted 
inher tm the trades of the machinist, 
Imaker, nickelplater, stock fitter, en- 
ver, and many others. Most of this 
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work is done by civilian employees, but 
there is the best of army authority for the 
statement that enlisted men can be offered 
the opportunities just as well as not. 

In the operations of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps the enlisted men may learn black- 
smithing, horseshoeing, wagon making, 
carpentry, saddlery, clerical work, book- 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, motor- 
car operating, marine engineering and many 
other kinds of mechanical work. « 

A man can hardly serve in the Coast 
Artillery Corps without learning a civil oc- 
cupation as well as soldiership. These posts 
have power plants and train engineers in 
steam, oil and gas, as well as firemen, me- 
chanics and electricians. This corps main- 
tains schools for selected men where the 
training in these trades is quite complete. 

It is only in the infantry that no oppor- 
tunities for vocational training exist, ex- 
cept as cooks, bakers, waiters, janitors, and 
so on. 

But the bulk of the army consists, and 
always will consist, of infantry. It is an 
infantryman who in middle life and from 
his editorial desk writes me: “‘If they’’— 
the soldiers—‘‘ had something useful to do, 
or something they liked to do, to keep them 
occupied, they would have no time for 
brooding or restlessness. I am not familiar 
with conditions in the army at present,’’ he 
continues, “but twenty years ago, when I 
was in the service, the soldier had ample 
time apart from his regular duties for a set 
course of study.” Even so, the soldiers did 
at that time and still do much work which 
has no more connection with the national 
defense than trimming hats. “I did not 
find,’’ he states, “that many men in the army 
objected to the strictly military duties of 
the soldier; but they did object to kitchen 
duty, fatigue duty, and the hundred and 
one other things that had to be done round 
the garrison which were not military.” 


A Plan for Farmer:Soldiers 


Civilian suggestions as to army matters 
are not often given much consideration; 
but our friends in the army must admit 
that we who furnish the boys for the garri- 
sons have some right to a say as to how 
they shall spend their time. It is really one 
of the greatest of our national problems. 
If we are to have a million or two of our 
“boys away from home” assembled in 
camps, it is of some consequence to us indi- 
vidually and as a nation whether or not 
they rust and rot in idleness or futile drill, 
or shine in use. I say futile drill, for, since 
the time when my correspondent served, 
the hours of drill for the infantryman have 
been increased from “‘more often one than 
two hours a day”’ to four or five. 

I suppose that after the canteen was 
abolished, when all the nonmilitary tasks, 
like mowing the lawn, were done, something 
had to be found for these boys away from 
home to do. They could not be allowed to 
lie in their bunks or play cards so many 
hours of the day. But my friend, the editor, 
says: 

“It was my observation that a year of 
such training produced a fairly dependable 
soldier. The drill is easily learned—can be 
learned in three months’ time—but it is not 
drill alone that makes a good soldier. The 
good soldier is the product of strict atten- 
tion to all that he is required to do, the 
result of discipline constantly enforced and 
obedience constantly exacted.” 

It may be suggested that this mental and 
moral training, which is as important as the 
physical drill, can be acquired just as well 
by the soldier’s doing exactly what his 
duties require in studying agriculture or 
electricity, as in anything else. 

Anyhow, the people of the country are 
taking a hand in the matter of thinking 
what army life means now and what it 
might be made to mean under an efficient 
system of army training. More than a hun- 
dred daily papers scattered over the coun- 
try have been featuring in an editorial way 
arguments for a systematized plan of voca- 
tional training in the army. Senator Works 
has advocated the introduction of a system 
of crofter soldiers, under which the soldiers 
would earn their keep by intensive farming. 
George H. Maxwell has written an im- 
passioned book, one proposal in which is 
the location of an army of five million 
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Hear the S-V Story 


If you can just get before you the 
plain, simple facts about Goodyear 
S-V Truck Tires—we feel perfectly 


sure of the outcome. 


If you, the owner of the truck, will give the 
tire question your own personal attention— 


If you will decide that it deserves at least ten 
minutes of your time— 


If you will simply say to the head of your trans- 
portation department: 


‘‘Let the Goodyear man come and tell his story.”” 


That's all we could ask—the most we could 
hope for. 


Because Goodyear S-V facts are facts—not glib 
generalizations. 


The tire has shown lower cost per mile over and 
over again—in the most drastic truck tire test 
ever devised. 


You recall, perhaps, what that test was—two oppo- 


site wheels of a truck equipped with a Goodyear 
S-V Truck Tire and another tire. 


S-V sales have climbed and climbed, and pyra- 
mided, on that show-down policy, all over the 
country. 


We've tried to reduce the truck tire question to a 
matter of business—to cut out favoritism, everyday 
salesmanship, and haphazard choice. 

Business men have responded—whenever and 
wherever we could get the facts before them. 
Will you give your personal attention to a 
matter that may involve several hundred dol- 
lars in a year’s time? 

Send for the Goodyear Truck Tire man and let 
him tell you the S-V story. 
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Goodyear S-V Truck 
Tires are steel base tires 
of the “pressed-on” type. 
The method of attachment 
is the easiest, quickest and 
most effective yet devised 
for motor truck tires. There 
are no holes to bore, no 
bandsto shrink on,no stop- 
plates or keys to attach, no 
staplestoinsert, no wedges, 
notinkering whatever. The 
tire is pressed directly on 
the wheel to stay until 
legitimately worn out. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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“‘~homecrofters”’ in the lower valley of the 
Colorado on five million farms of an acre 
each, to be tilled by an army reserve on the 
Japanese system of agriculture. He would 
locate similar densely populated communi- 
ties of reserves in other strategic regions, to 
the glory of the army and the overdoing 
of truck farming. 

I suspect that Senator Works has read 
Mr. Maxwell’s book, the best feature of 
which lies, in my humble opinion, in its 


‘suggestion that an army need not be quite 


useless to the country in time of peace. He 
joins with others in the demand for an 
industrial army, which shall improve wa- 
terways, build irrigation works, reclaim 
swamps, and the like, a part of the year, 
and dril? as soldiers the rest of the time. All 
these more or less visionary schemes have 
back of them a demand, growing in some 
quarters rather insistent, that utility in 
peace must be considered in any plan for a 
big army. 

There are two things that are scarce in 
this country and are greatly needed—sol- 
diership and education. Soldiership requires 
discipline and from one to two hours a day 
spent in drill. Education requires disci- 
pline—though our various student bodies do 
not seem to think so—and an average of at 
least three hours a day to be spent in study. 
Those fond parents who think of their sons 
as burning midnight oil in college should 
consult statistics. Three hours—count 
’em, three!—is all the time these young 
geniuses spend, on the average, on those 
stiff courses they write home about. If 
they lived under military conditions, as 
they would in the army, and the drills were 
so arranged in the day’s work, as they are 
at West Point, as to advantage the study, 
they would have time for both drill and the 
stiff course without burning a drop of mid- 
night oil; and there would be plenty of 
time for all the football, track events and 
other athletics that are good for any boy— 
just as at West Point. 
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you'll wear them 
always. ; 
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“Styles of the Times” (Free 
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The 
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Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
UsisaAs 


The 
Oneida 
Slyle 


Guaranteed—per warranty tag on each 
casing —for 


6,000 Miles 


Guaranteed Oijlproof. Guaranteed 
not to skid on wet or greasy pave- 
ments, or returnable at purchase 
price, after reasonable trial. 
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Senator Owen’s Project 


The estimate has been made that the in- 
dustries of the United States would absorb, 
if they could get them, two hundred thou- | 
sand skilled men a year that they cannot 
now secure in this country. That there is a 
thirst for this sort of education among our 
young men is shown by the thousands who 
are taking correspondence-school courses 
in technical lines, the growth of our great 
land-grant colleges, which give agricultural 
and engineering courses, the popularity of 
continuation and night schools wherever 
they have been established, the growing 
strength of our polytechnic sthools, the 
county-farm-adviser movement, the farm- 
ers’ short courses and farmers’ weeks, the 
manual-training movement in the public 
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Direct factory branches and service 
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MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


MAKE We make everything in the Riding- 


Gallery and Carousselle Line, from the 
BIG smallest to the highest grade. Bring in 
hundreds of dollars daily. Finest appear- 
MONE: ing, easiest running and most at- 
tractive line manufactured Write 

for catalog and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Outfitters 
192 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 


f Covers a 50c. piece 


Hardy English Walnut ree 


Rochester Grown succeed where Peach trees are safe to plant. 
Plant an English Walnut orchard this Spring. We believe this is 
the only northern locality where orchards of English Walnuts may 
be seen (containing hundreds of trees) bearing more than twenty 
years. For the lawn or driveway, English Walnut is exquisitely 
beautiful. Rochester parks and streets contain many beautiful bear- 
ing trees, producing delicious nuts as well as shade. 


YES” Fiftieth Year in Business—Our 
Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose 
Free with every order. 


Sober Paragon Chestnut Trees 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for 
decoration—plant a thousand trees or a single one. A safe tree to 
plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in drought, in 
frost, and in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of 
lands. Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. 
We secured exclusive control of this variety in 1908, when we intro- 
duced it and sold the first trees. Every year our stock has im- 
proved, and we now have 100,000 bearing trees to offer. © 
CAUTION —Be sure your trees bear our metal, copyrighted seal 
with the trade mark name ‘‘Sober Paragon.” 


Our 1916 Catalog and Planting Guide—Includes Nut Culiure, Fruits, 
Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed FREE. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1763 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Silver 
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14 Karat 
sidGld I. PRESS & SONS 
$2.75 702 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


schools, the Y. M. C. A. night schools, the 
voluntary educational organizations among 
men like the stationary engineers, and a 
thousand other symptoms. We are not so 
efficient a nation as Germany in industrial 
matters, because we have not supplied the 
demand for vocational and technical train- 
ing. We have, in the main, confined it to 
those who are able to give four years of 


time to the course and at the same time. 


pay for their board and clothes and rooms. 

Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, is the 
mouthpiece in Congress of those who be- 
lieve that the army we need can be re- 
cruited from an enormous number of young 
men who would gladly serve four years in 
the army, supported by the Government, 
and be paid in education and not in money 
for their soldiership. Is this class so large? 
Well, there are many reasons for thinking 
so. Young men do not expect to receive 
pay for the time spent in getting an educa- 
tion—provided, always, that it is a good ed- 
ucation. They expect to have money spent 
on them. Thousands of them work their 
way through school. Millions of them 
would like to do so if they could get the 
chance. Senator Owen proposes to have 
the Government offer the common soldiers 
the chance to work their way through school 
by submitting to military discipline and 
doing the amount of military drill necessary 
to make them dependable soldiers, much as 
the officers do at West Point. 

How would such a system affect the pres- 
ent schools and colleges? The answer to 
this may be found perhaps in the statistics 
of boys who fall by the wayside in prepar- 
ing themselves for college—and who would 
prepare and enter if they had the chance. 
Their name is legion. The great mortality 
in the public schools occurs in the sixth, 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Insist If Necessary 


What rings your door-bell? Columbias! 
What makes your telephone talk—your buzzer 
buzz—your lantern light? 


Columbias! 


What turns the toys? What detonates the 
dynamite? What rings the. gong that warns 
you at the railroad crossing? 

Columbias! 

What runs the gas engine, the auto, the 
truck, the tractor, the motor boat? 


Columbias! 


For every battery service under the sun 
Columbias are chosen by the battery-wise. 


Columbias are packed with vigor to the 
binding posts. They make things go/ They’re 
steady. They’re uniform. They’re faithful. 


And, though they cost no more, they last 
longer. Our reputation—our name on every 
battery—protects you. 

To be sure of getting all that a battery can 
give, say ‘‘Columbia”’ to the clerk and insist if 
necessary. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia Batteries Are Also Made in Canada 
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the Remington-UMC “Arrow” and “Nitro 
Club’’—the Shells that American Sportsmen 
have nicknamed “‘the Speed Shells.’’ 


At the traps and in the field that extra margin of 
speed delivered by “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” naturally 
raises the standard of results. 


c Vee ifon-UMC Increased demand for these shells everywhere shows 
that more sportsmen every day are learning to specify 
them by name, and more dealers than ever to feature 
them exclusively in their stocks. 


“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” are made with the Remington-UMC steel 
lining. No loss in side expansion. All the force of the discharge kept 
back of the load. 

As regards Black Powder Shells—there never have been any successful 
substitutes for Remington-UMC ‘“‘ New Clubs’’—for fifty years ‘‘ The Old 
Reliable Yellow Shells.” 

80,000 Sporting Goods dealers sell these shells—and they sell also the 
full line of Remington-UMC Firearms and Ammunition. You can tell the 
right store by the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the 


; soemaanal Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 
NEW CLUB . REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 


Prete Remin in Shot Shells today centers on 


. STEEL LINED. SMOKELESS 
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| (Concluded from Page 74) 

and eighth grades. The boys fail 
their studies, or they lose interest, or—as 
‘oftenest the case—they have to quit be- 


‘them, and running off to the southwest, 
any thousands of young men who cannot 
ad or write. There were fifty thousand 
yters in North Carolina at last accounts 
ho were illiterate. I say at last accounts; 
r one ean never tell. The thirst for better 
hooling is abroad in the South, and adults 
‘e attending moonlight schools instead of 
oonshine stills. In one county in Ken- 
icky the illiterate among the grown-ups 
llfrom over a thousand to less than twenty- 
ve between censuses. Since last accounts 
1ey may have taught a lot of citizens to 
ad in North Carolina, where one man who 
1 Monday did not know his letters wrote 
perfectly legible letter on Thursday, his 
rth evening in a moonlight school. Out 
‘such a population many thousands of the 
ast soldiers in the world could be recruited 
mong men who would be glad to give four 
ears of time for a good education. 

These people live in a region in which 
ming has not been placed on a proper 
asis. Those mountains and millions of 
eres elsewhere are being ruined by bad 


sriculture. Why should not these young: 


len, when discharged, with their certifi- 
ites or degrees, be equipped to manage 
10se mountain farms so as to turn their 
ative hills into a Switzerland? Why 
.0uld not the farm boys all over the United 
tates who thirst for training in agricul- 
1e—or the city boys, either—get it in 
1e army, and thus be prepared for the 
sricultural college upon discharge, or for 
1e cement of gardens, orchards and 
rms? 


Gaps in National Development 


The government of India is just about 
) open up a huge irrigation project. Por- 
ons of this will be reserved for soldiers 
ho have served in the army, and some 
eas will be granted to such of them as will 
gree to rear horses and mules for army 
urchase. It would seem quite feasible for 
lis Government to give a great many sol- 
ers vocations after having given them vo- 
tional training in animal husbandry by 
very similar device. The army faces a 
roblem in the refusal of our farmers to 
ar the right sort of horse for cavalry use. 
urely we have public domain enough that 
adapted to this purpose if we put our 
udent-soldiers at the work. The Rec- 
mation Service has had difficulty in find- 
g farmers skilled in irrigation who can 
icceed on its projects. An army in which 
sriculture is taught, as it is in other 
mies, could fill these gaps in national 
evelopment, one would imagine. 
ot only our army but other armies 
ach trades in government army factories. 
ere would seem to be ample scope for en- 
Tgement of these activities, making edu- 
ition the object of these factory operations 
nd not output, save as a by-product of 
lucation. For instance, at Rock Island, 
linois, there is a fine army factory for the 
‘aking of small arms. It has ample water 
ower, which is capable of enormous addi- 
onal development. The boys of the en- 
neering department of the University of 
ineinnati work on actual jobs while doing 
Aid ork as students. Each student 
: ds down half a job as a civil engineer’s 
ce a machinist, an electrician, or some- 
g of the sort. It sets him back only 
wenty-five per cent in his classwork—that 
can do as much classwork in five years 
the boy can do in four who attends 
lasses all the time. This has been going on 
lecessfully for many years. It would 


eh 
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seem as if a division or so of the army might 
at Rock Island learn a lot of trades and 
vocations, and make a great many small 
arms for the army as a part of their course, 
on the Cincinnati plan, by each man carry- 
ing, say, a quarter of a job in the arsenal. 

The young men coming to this country 
from Europe need schooling in both the 
English language and American patriotism. 
Why not give it to them in the army, and 
then discharge them upon their own farms, 
or the farms of others, after four years of 
military training with American boys—or 
do something, for heaven’s sake, to fit them 
for better things than pushcarts and sweat- 
shops? 

The expense of this army? General Scott 
is of the opinion that an army composed of 
“all men in the nation between eighteen 
and twenty-one, serving as a patriotic duty, 
with nominal pay, would cost the nation no 
more for an adequate force than to main- 
tain its present establishment.’’ The sol- 
diers’ pay isa big item in the maintenance of 
any army, smallasitis! If the soldiers were 
working their way through school by doing 
soldiering this item would be eliminated. 

Buildings? Well, no monumental fab- 
rics would be needed. For a year or so a 
great many of the students of the Texas 
College of Agriculture lived in tents. That 
might not be a bad way for a soldier to 
live either. My son did it one winter, with 
the mercury away below zero a part of the 
time, because he was sick and wanted to 
recover. Put the Gary system into force 
and the army would build its own school 
barracks and get credits on its course of 
study for doing it. 


Education in Place of Pay 


The teaching force would, in the main, 
have to be added to the army; for it would 
demand the best educational engineers in 
the country to put this plan on its feet and 
it would not be fair to expect the army to 
furnish these. Such teaching as is now 
done in the army is done with picked-up 
instructors and without expense. When 
education comes to be given in lieu of wages 
it will of necessity have to be as good of its 
sort as there is to be had anywhere. 

The teaching force at West Point is one 
thing, the tactical corps another. So it 
would bein the army. Changes would have 
to be made in the soldier’s year too. Now it 
is divided into two periods—field training 
in the months of May, June, July, August, 
September and October usually, and garri- 
son work the rest of the year. How to 
compromise between strictly military exer- 
cises and educational training would be a 
matter of research and experience. The 
West Point system gives field training 
during the months devoted in other colleges 
to vacations. 

Here is our dilemma, both.in Washing- 
ton and back home: We need an army— 
not so large as the one the Swiss or Austra- 
lian system would give us, but a pretty 
large army. The volunteer system will 
probably not give us the number we need 
unless the pay is greatly increased and con- 
ditions of employment improved. Already 
the cost of the army is astonishing, consid- 
ering how small that army is. The com- 
pulsory service asked for by the army 
officers, and in which the best thinkers in 
public life seem to believe, will not be ac- 
cepted by the people so long as we are at 
peace and army conditions are what they 
are. Some way must be found of paying 
soldiers in something more precious to them 
than money if the voluntary system is to 
furnish us our army. 

It is deplored by the army—but ad- 
mitted nevertheless—that there is a popu- 
lar prejudice in this country against it. It 
is admitted that some system should be 
found which will cause the people to warm 
up toward the army, and which will spread 
military knowledge among the masses. 
Such favor as has been found in the army 
for the tentative and timid steps that have 
been taken in vocational and general edu- 
cation has been granted in consideration of 
these needs. The army needs friends. It 
needs them badly. It deserves them too; 
but it ought to make itself still more deserv- 
ing by developing some political sense. 

Such being the fact, I have no doubt 
that it is carefully considering the scheme 
of an educational army which would be the 
Alma Mater of millions in a short time, 
and would be as popular in Lincoln as is 
the University of Nebraska, or that other 
institution of learning—I forget its name— 
which is so clearly seen from the historic 
veranda of Fairview. 
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HERE is a certain 

very comforting 
feeling of pride and satis- 
faction in the ownership 
of a Delco Equipped 
Car. 

The simplicity and 
ease of control — the 
quick response of the 
starting motor—the un- 
failing efficiency of the 
generator — the amaz- 
ing flexibility and reli- 
ability of the ignition— 
the sturdiness and free- 
dom from trouble of the 
entire system all appeal 
strongly to the man or 
woman who appreciates 
the supreme enjoyment 
of motoring. 


There are now more 
than 325,000 thorough- 
ly satished owners of 
Delco Equipped Cars. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


Mr. Secretary: 


“THE AMERICAN HOME MUSIC ALBUM”’ is the most complete collection of 
standard piano and vocal music in the world. It contains 124 classic, modern, light, 
sacred, operatic and dance piano compositions, and 244 operatic, sacred, sentimental, 
home, college, Southern, patriotic, national and children’s songs. 
music form these compositions would cost $73.88, yet in this book, containing 1000 pages 
and beautifully bound in cloth with gold lettering, they cost you less than one cent each. 
See it at your music or book dealer’s or send for descriptive catalogue to the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 35 WEST 32nd. STREET. NEW YORK 


Tf purchased in sheet- 


How much valuable time and energy do you spend addressing 
your membership list, and how much confusion, broken engage- 
ments and nightwork is caused by the frequent necessity for getting 


out and addressing quick notices to members? 


This most efficient little 


“ASSISTANT SECRETARY” 


will accurately and neatly address envelopes or cards for your entire : 
membership (if 500 names) in 20 minutes. Will also print notices y 
of 5 lines of 30 letters each at same rate, or head-up, date and fill-in 


statements, bills or notices of dues or assessments with equal rapidity. vy 
All with ribbon-print of upper or double-case standard pica type, ét 

from blankable and interchangeable metal index-record plates \ il 

which make an ideal permanent membership record for classified, 


alphabetical or geographical ffling. 


Let us show you what thousands of secretaries say 
of this little assistant, or send you catalogue of 


MONTAGUE ADDRESSORS 


which include hand, foot and motor power machines for 
every known kind of addressing, imprinting and listing 
for any list of one hundred to one million names 
of members, subscribers, customers, accounts, agents, 
employes, tenants, correspondents, prospects, stock, 
bond or policy holders, 


Se 


Price $30 DELIVERED in U.S. A.or complete with steel filing cabinet and 
500 3-line embossed address plates, $47.65, which makes the least expensive 
as well as most efficient, simple and economical addressing machine known. 


MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 
Pioneers in Hand and Ribbon-Print Addressing Machines — Branches in Principal Cities 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 279 BROADWAY 
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Gis . 
In a recent address bearing upon the importance of a 
more intimate knowledge of cost accounting in business, 


Edward N. Hurley, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, said: 


THE 


“The astonishing thing is that of the 250,000 


business corporations in this country, over 100,000 


have no net income whatever. 


In addition, 90,000 


make less than $5000 a year, while only 60,000 


remaining, the more successful ones, make $5000 


a year and over.” 


As long as the figure facts lie buried in your records, they throw 
no light upon the problem of successful business management. 


Turn on the spotlight and see what it is costing to make, handle 


and distribute your goods. 


If you are headed the wrong way, you want to know it in time. 


The figure facts you need can be se- 
cured with the Comptometer quickly 
and easily without burdensome cost. It 
puts within easy reach exact knowledge 
of the cost of each article produced or 
handled; expense by departments; by 
salesmen; by territory; comparative 


statements of gross and net profits month 
by month, 


or even week by week. 


about 


Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. | 


» Print: 
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Cards, circulars, book, paper. | 


If you have a good cost system, the 
labor and expense of operating it will 
be greatly lessened by the rapid work 
of the Comptometer. Because of its 
speed and reliable accuracy on all kinds 
of figure work, it is an indispensable 
factor in the accounting systems of 
many successful concerns in all lines 
of business. 


Would you like to talk to a Comptometer man 
the 
accounting work—its possibilities in time and labor- 
saving, the short cuts made possible by the instruc- 
tion service that goes with the machine? 

On your invitation, he will be glad to come and 
lay the facts before you for your consideration, 
without any obligation on your part. 
information by correspondence if desired. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1723 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


application of the machine to your 


Further 


FUNNYBONE Published quarterly, contains 

latest vaudeville monologues, 
sketches, minstrel first-parts, parodies, comic gags, etc.; 
by same author who writes for Nat Wills, Al Jolson, Nora 
Bayes, Joe Welch, etc. Only magazine of its kind. 25ca 
copy; $1 per year; none free. Money back if requested. 
FUNNYBONE PUBLISHING Co., 1493 Broadway, New York. 


‘SHOES #’MEN| 


HERE’S MORE fit, comfort and style in 


1916 Ralstons than you are accustomed to in 


shoes, even thou ou are now wearin alstons. 
hoes, though y g Ralst 


BETTER than our previous BEST. 


RaLsron HEALTH SHOEMAKERS Retails in 2649 good shops mostly at 


Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


To Dealers: This shoe is INSTOCK (No. 
653) in Mat Calf Bal, West End Last. 


$5, some styles at $4, some at $6. 
We'll be glad to send booklet. 


SATURDAY 


OP 
your Figure Records 
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THE CHEMISTPNS CHANCE 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


the fighting Powers will absorb this great 
output. After hostilities cease in Hurope— 
but not until then—alcohol will be available 
for other purposes than the making of ex- 
plosives. 

‘Whether alcohol will be used straight in 
motor-car engines, or will be mixed with 
some other fuel, is a problem. It has not 
the heat units contained in a gallon of gaso- 
line or kerosene, and therefore its explosion 
is not so powerful. There is not so much 
push in it. 

“Tf larger tanks were used automobiles 
could carry enough alcohol to operate their 
motors, and they would run more sweetly 
and with less carbon troubles than with gas- 
oline. And if specially designed to use alco- 
hol the engines would deliver more power. 
In the existing type of engine the pressure 


in the cylinder increases from ten pounds a 


square inch—slightly below atmospheric 
pressure, which is fifteen—to seventy or 
eighty pounds. If such an engine is oper- 
ated on alcohol the power developed will 
be about ten per cent less. If the compres- 
sion is increased to one hundred and fifty 
or one hundred and eighty pounds, how- 
ever, more power will be developed; butsuch 
an engine cannot be run on gasoline, because 
gasoline at such high pressures ignites spon- 
taneously. 

“T have tested about seventy-five differ- 
ent kerosene-using carburetors and not one 
of them is a commercial success. They all 
work under laboratory conditions, but they 
will not work on the road in the way that 
gasoline or alcohol works. They balk on the 
hills and are an uncertain proposition for 
pleasure cars.”’ 


Experiments With Benzol 


‘Another feature that detracts from 
kerosene is the odor. The car in which it is 
used smells of kerosene. Even when used 
only in the lamps it is noticeable. And this 
unpleasant smell cannot be extracted from 
the kerosene. Still another objection is 
that, when spilled, it does not dry up, but 
remains to collect dirt and make a disagree- 
able muss. 

“T think we shall eventually use some 
fuel that is prepared from vegetation; but 
how soon that will come is a hard question 
to answer. 

“*As to the cost of alcohol, I think it can 
be made to sell for twenty cents; but the 
problem of distribution—as in the case of 
all substitute fuels—is bound to be a diffi- 


cult one. Gasoline can be bought almost 
everywhere. Its distribution is almost per- 
fect.” 


There is an automobile engineer in New 
York who is credited with having made 
about the most thorough tests of benzol 
thus far undertaken in this country. His 
tests were made in the summer, the most 
favorable season. 

His effort was to test its work in an ordi- 
nary carburetor. He found it made the 
engine run more smoothly and with less 
knocking than gasoline. Also, he arrived at 
the conclusion that, with a carburetor spe- 
cially adjusted to its use, better results could 
have been secured. When asked whether 
he found benzol as efficient as gasoline he 
answered: 

“No; that word is too conclusive to be 
used in this case. About the best that can 
be said for benzol as a substitute for gaso- 
line is that it might possibly afford a little 
relief, provided the European war were 
over. Its present price now puts it prac- 
tically out of the running. 

““Benzol is made from the distillation of 
coal and is more of a by-product than is 


-some other way. For a consideré 


M arch « 


gasoline. The plant is more > ome 
coal is a very useful and rather ¢ 
modity. A ton of coal will yield on] 
to five gallons of benzol. The gas - 
off in making coke must be wa 
elaborately treated before the re: 
benzol is obtained. It is essentiall, 
pensive process. So, too, is the he 
the raw material. Unlike crude 
cannot be piped and pumped i 

continent. It must be loaded i intc 
unloaded. In a word, it is b 
pensive to handle. 

“Right now it is underst 0 
great steel companies are maki 
changes to secure all the benz 
but its demand for use in exp 
quite effectively keep it out of 
with gasoline as a motor fuel.” — 

The subject of gasoline is 
missed without a glimpse at it 
tory. “se 
It first compelled public athan 
role of the little demon in th 
coal-oil lamp. In this capacity 
coroner and the insurance adjus 
overtime. 

When crude oil was first discs 
Pennsylvania district the public 
as a cure-all for diseases instead 
an illuminant. 

Then it was discovered that bys 
ing it to distillation a certain porti 
could be used for lighting purposes, 
plant candles and lamps using whale « 
vegetable oils. 

_ But it was found that a consides 


so low a boiling point, was so vola’ 
explosive, that it was extremely 
in lamps. At the sign of the co 
of that pioneer period fires and 
were the prevailing program. 

It was soon seen by the refin 
kerosene was to become a popul 
nant, the “light boiling-point — 
must be taken off the top and disp 


it was turned into the nearest str 
allowed to dispose of itself by 
but experience proved that this y 
cidedly dangerous method of dispo 
refiners were forced to recogni 
that in some way they must fine 
mate commercial outlet for t 
fluid, which was so explosive tha 
not be dumped without great | p 
and property. 


King Kerosene Dethrone 


Under the pressure of this 
necessity, about 1875 a man nan 
who was in touch with the Cle 
fineries, invented a vapor stove 
the father of the gasoline stove of ' 
Fora time this furnished a very co 
outlet. A considerable quantity o: 
was also consumed at this period 
lamps and out-of-door lighting sy: 

About 1903 the automobile, wi 
ternal-combustion engine, appear ed 
scene—just in time to rescue gasolit 
sumption from a decided setback, 
the fact that gas had come into ge 
for lighting and heating purposes 
able, on account of its greater chea} 
safety, to push gasoline out of co 
to a great extent. 

Gasoline has, in short, pushed E K 
sene from the throne. The out 
infant terror of the oil industry, h 
become the czar of the whole em 
petroleum commerce, and there are! 
do not pause at the sign of the garag 
to pay him tribute. 
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RE-ORDER 


Every business man knows 


that the stability of his busi- 


ness is measured by re-orders. 

If customers do not come 
back, something is wrong. 
But if the most careful buyers 
in the field, having’ tried the 
goods, find them satisfactory 
and: come back for more, the 
business is sound. 

Advertising may be judged 
by the same sure test. 


In 1915 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carried the equiv- 
alent of 1682 full pages of 
advertising —1,143,502 lines. 

Of ‘this, 1429 paces no. 
971,991 lines, came from firms 
which had also advertised in 
the Post the year before. 

These figures mean that: 

The Saturday Evening 
Post drew 85% of its volume 
in 1915 from the same cus- 
tomers that had bought its 
space in 1914. 

That is, the re-orders of 
Post advertising amounted to 
85%. 


This evidence of the stabil- 
ity of modern advertising is 
not new. 

A year ago, similar figures 
showed that in 1914 the Post 
obtained 85.8% of its business 
from firms who had used its 
columns in 1913. 


Ofsuchacondition any busi- 
ness, whatever the product or 
sales method, might well be 
proud. 

It expresses the consensus 
of experience of astute buyers, 
extending over a period of 
years. 

It testifies to the establish- 
ment of advertising as an 
integral factor in economic 
development—as a profitable 
investment—not an expense, 
not a speculation. 

It means that manufac- 
turers may invest in adver- 
tising in full confidence of 
substantial return. 

It reflects the stability, the 
soundness, the permanence, 
of advertising today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Country Gentleman 


Be sa 
March 4, | 
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PLUG 


Perfected Spark Plug Construction gives 
Perfect Motor Operation’ —A.R.MOSLER 


Phe Vesuvius Plug is designed and 
.onstructed to develop greater power, 
ind insure absolute certainty of oper- 
ation in any motor, under all condi- 
tions. Mechanically perfect, sturdy 
and powerful, it is — 

Guaranteed to outlast the motor. 
$1.00 each, in round metal box. 
‘Mosler on Spark Plugs’’—a 
book that tells the right plug 
for your motor—sent free. 


A. R. MOSLER & Co. 


\ New York bi New York 


“‘The 
Indestructible 
Plug’’ 


Starts Your Success 


Marvelous money-maker! Prosper- 
ous, independent business—no experi- 
ence needed—‘‘snap shot"’ post card 
§ photos by wonderful new methods. 
Tremendous hit! Coin money—quick 
—sure—cash rolls in—harvest of sil- 
ver at picnics, circus crowds, conven- 
tions, fairs, on the beach, etc. Pay 
i alittle down—balance small monthly 
installments from your big earnings. 


$5 to $15 A DAY WITH THE 
Mandel Post Card Machine 


Hustlers easily pick up $5 to $15 a day with this 
latest triumph of instantaneous photography. “ Press 
the bulb” —takes, makes and finishes perfect post 
card pictures in one minute! No films, plates or 
darkroom. Material for taking $20 worth of pictures 

delivered with machine on first small payment. Big 
ince—don't miss this. INVESTIGATE AT ONCE—NOW! 
Write For Easy Payment Plan 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
55 Congress St., Dept. 6, Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct—get a 
% dependable bicycle and save money. 

\ RANGER BICYCLES in 94 styles, 
| colors and sizes. Greatly improved; prices 
\4 reduced. Other reliable models $11.95 up. 
ia WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 

proval and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
} Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
: thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
i / cyclopedia of information which every 

=~) person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and supplies at 

W half usual prices. A few good second-hand bicy- 
Wf cles taken in trade $3 to $8 to clear. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
ib write and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
Ae terms. A postal brings everything. Wrile now. 

CYCLE Co, DEPT, D-55 CHICAGO 
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procured for electrical, chemical, automobi i 
i " ‘al, ; obile, engineer- 
aaeea ae noventions, Booklet free. Best felisrenicel: 

peo cr FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
ed 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


sim; i 
. vO, to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 


- Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ 
#4! — sour Patent and Your eperbhne “pedis bg 
» Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


But I thought the creature was discon- 
certed. There was the pressure on him 
of some wish to convince my uncle. He 
straightened out the papers, set them edge 
to edge, and moved his finger on them. 

“Look,” he said, ‘‘ the writing in the body 
of this new will—every word and letter— 
is precisely like that in the one you held.” 

“Tt is,” said Sir Henry. 

“No man can doubt it,” said Justin. 

“No man can doubt it,’’ replied Sir 
Henry. ‘“‘I have measured the writing in 
the body of these two wills with the most 
delicate instruments. They are precisely 
alike.” 

There was an air of triumph in the man 
as he stooped over the table beside my 
uncle. 

“The signature,” he said, ‘‘is certain!”’ 

“Now, Justin,” replied my uncle, “‘it is 
here upon the measurements of these sig- 
natures that I find the first elements of 


variation. These two signatures are not 
alike.” 
He paused. 


“T have worked upon them with the 
greatest care. I have found all the writing 
in the body of these two wills, as you say, 
precisely, mathematically alike. That ac- 
curate similarity holds until one reaches the 
signature. There it fails. These signatures 
vary. They vary, Justin, in every stroke of 
the pen.” 

‘“Converse,”’ cried the old man, ‘‘a thou- 
sand men will swear on the Bible to that 
signature.” 

“And if a hundred thousand men swore 
to it,’”’ replied my uncle, ‘‘on every Bible in 
the whole of Christendom, I would say the 
instruments are right.” 

“But I will show you, man,” cried the 
astonished creature, “signatures of my 
brother Peter.’”’ And heemptied the drawers 
of the great table. ‘‘See, here are letters 
with his name. Here is his signature on 
blank sheets, for me to fill in the legal form 
and vote his stock in the Barrington quar- 
ries. Here are notes and bills and deeds! 
The stars, Converse, have set you mad!” 

Sir Henry took up one of the blank sheets, 
written at the bottom with Peter Justin’s 
signature, and put it down beside the will. 

Then he shook his head. 

“The instruments do not lie,”’ he said; 
“the signatures vary!’ 

“Then,” cried the old man, “‘you believe 
my brother’s name to this last will a 
forgery!” 

The answer of my uncle was, to me, like 
the impact of a blow. 

“TJ do not,” he said. ‘‘It is Peter Justin’s 
signature!” 

The old creature steadied himself with 
his hands on the table, heavily, the palms 
pressed out; two dominating emotions in 
his face—hate and the scorn of victory. 

“Then,” he cried, “‘why do you come 
heretoannoy me? You admit the signature 
and you admit that even instruments of 
delicate proportion show the writing in the 
two testaments to be precisely alike, eh?”’ 

And his voice rang on the word. 

“T do,” said Sir Henry. 

The emotions in the old man broke out in 
an oath. 

“To the devil with you!” he cried. 

Sir Henry stood up then, like a thing of 
light, I thought, in this place of oppressive 
shadows. 

“A moment, Justin,” he said. “‘ We used 
to believe that everything in Nature was 
exact. That was error. We look, now, 
everywhere for the variable. It is in the 
turning of the earth, the tracks of the stars, 
and the fingers of this dead man!” 

He paused. 

“That a thing will happen a second time 
in Nature, or in life, with no variation is ex- 
ceedingly remote. If your brother, Justin, 
had written the body of this second will with 
his hand, as he wrote the body of the first 
one, doyou know the per cent of probability 
that even thirty strokes of the pen in the 
one would be precisely like thirty strokes of 
the pen in the other? 

“T have made the calculation, according 
to the laws of what mathematicians call the 
‘relative frequency of coincidence.’ And it 
would occur one time, Justin, in nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one quintillion writings ! * 

“But, sir, there are hundreds of these 
pen strokes in this will all precisely alike. 


*See the expert testimony in the famous How- 
land will case. 
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Doe 


The Purple Ribbon 


Designates the watch 


you will always 


be proud to carry 


The Purple Ribbon on a South Bend Watch 
distinguishes it from all other watches. It 
is a reminder which says every time you see Se 
it: This is a watch you will always be == wee 
proud to own because of its beauty of design, 
its life-time accuracy and its high quality. 


There are various models, sizes and styles 


with a price range of $16.00 to $100.00. 


South Bend Watches 


The new 19 jewel Extra- Thin 
is model at $27.50 possesses 
cs aed features never before offered 

| in any watch of this price. 


Catalog upon request 


South Bend Watch Company 
13 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Indiana 


HE “ANY-WEIGHT” 
Water Ballast Lawn Roll- 
er is necessary to a beauti- 

ful lawn. Adjustable from light 

weight for soft spring sod to heavy 
and still heavier, as demanded 
by summer drought. Simply fill 
it with water—‘‘Any-Weight”’ 

—in one minute. 

Eighteen sizes or styles — one or 

two acetylene sections made 

from high carbon steel and 
with anti-turf-tearing round 
edges—positively non-rust- 
ing water entrances and 
drums—adjustable ten- 
sion handle counterpoise 
weights—our new roller 
bearing makes this ma- 
chine the easiest run- 
ning of rollers. 

Send for free catalogue or 
~ sok 10c in stamps for treatise on 


. — “Care of Lawns.”" 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO.., Box 17, Monroe, Michigan pret 


ANKEE” TOOLS 


66 


-—YANKEE- N10 


No. 10 (or No. 11). Just grip the handle, turn it to 
and fro, easy like, and a slick Ratchet movement 
drives (or draws) the screw. It’s fun; not work! 


2-in. blade 35c; 3-in. 50c; 4-in. 55c; 5-in. 60c; 6-in. 70c; 8-in. 80c; 10-in. 90c; 12-in. $1.00 


Your dealer can supply you 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


Write us for ‘Yankee? Tool Book,’’ showing all the 
Yankee’ wood- and meta!-boring and screw-driving tools 
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“Actual Photo 
Stylet 


Sastry the. Practical aad Critical Eye 


Style Ne: 66-1. Full Silk Taffetalined; madein 
light weight soft finish Velours, No. 5633, two- 
tone Oxford Grey; No. 5634, two-tone Greenish 
Oxford; and No. 5635, green and brown Mixed; 
at $25.00. 


Dependable as to style and service 


Style No. 1936-1. '4 lined with Messaline silk. 
Made in same cloths as No. 66-1; at $17.50. 
Style No. 67-1. 44 lined with Silk Taffeta; 
made in same cloths as No. 66-1; at $22.50. 


Write for large pictures of other styles with small samples, 


and the name of a nearby Dealer who sells Kenyon coats. 


Kenyon Sport and Motor Coats, Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and Tropical Suits, 
are made in a large variety of light, medium and heavy-weight fabrics, for men and women. 


New York: 
Fifth Av. Bldg., 23d St. & Fifth Av. 


. Kenyon Company 
NEW YORK 


Chicago: 
Congress and Franklin Streets 


The Secret of 
Success in Life 


is to be ready when opportunity comes. 


Opportunity does come to every young man and 


young woman. 


Many fail to grasp it because they 


lack the readiness which can be acquired only through 


preliminary training. 


We have helped thousands of young people to 
make successes in business and professional life by 
giving them the training which otherwise they could 


5 


not have secured. We will do the same thing for you. 


If in your spare time this spring and summer you 
will look after the local renewals and new business 


of Lhe Saturday Evening Post, 


The Ladies Home 


Journal and The Country Gentleman, we will defray 
your expenses in any university, musical conserva- 


tory, technical school or business college. 
select the institution; we will pay the bills. 


tell you about it. 


BOX 287, 


You can 
Let us 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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The vast system of even celestial mathe- 
matics could not estimate a probability on 
this whole writing within the expression of 


| any known terms of magnitude! 


“The two writings, Justin,” cried Sir 
Henry, “‘are precisely alike not because the 
fingers of your dead brother moved by the 
one chance in the thousand quintillion 
chances but because you traced the writing 
on a blank sheet above your brother’s sig- 
nature.” 

The old man’s face gorged with blood. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

Sir Henry took up one of the blank sheets, 
written at the bottom with Peter Justin’s 
name, which the old man had brought out 
in his eagerness to prove the signature. He 
put it beside the will. 

“You took the old will for a model. And 
you traced the new one on one of these 
blank sheets above the signature. But no 
man, Justin, can manufacture a consistency 
of events. Only Nature can do that. You 
were too careful, and you were too careless!”’ 

The shaken creature began to tremble. 

Sir Henry whipped the big lens, with 
which he had covered my moth, out of his 
pocket and held it over a line of the writing. 

‘“‘Look,”’ he cried, ‘‘ how the thin track of 
your tracing pencil comes out under each 
written word!” 

The fearful, trapped old man leaned over 
and looked down through the lens; then he 
began to pace the room in a sort of dreadful 
trot, his shoulders in a kind of hump, his 
mouth gaping. 


We went out, the tiny girl in Sir Henry’s 
arms. The world was clean and sweet in the 
recovered sun. I followed behind to get the 
tears of victory out of my eyes. Then, 
finally, I slipped my hand up to my uncle’s 
shoulder. 

“Sir Henry,” I said, “I was wrong to 
wish for Monsieur Dupin.”’ 

“Why wrong?” he said. 

“Because,”’ I answered, ‘‘asleuth of Paris 
is no better detective than a sleuth of the 
stars!” 


SEN SE ANID 


They Wanted Him 


NEWSPAPER man ran across the 
street the other day to a dairy lunch. 
He was in a hurry. He leaned against the 
marble counter and ordered a lamb stew. 
A man who had been out all night swayed 
against him several times and his breath ex- 
haled whisky and onions, 
“One stew! One stew!” called the boy 
behind the counter to the kitchen, 
The newspaper man turned to the inebri- 
ate: ‘‘Pardon me, sir,” he said, “but I 
think they are paging you.”’ 


Some Feet! 


EVERAL negro waiters were standing 

at a railroad station in a Southern town 
discussing the merits of one of their fellow 
craftsmen. 

“Dat nigger Henry sure am a hustler, 
but w’en he moves his feet dey look laik 
pancakes,” said one. 

“Pancakes?” shouted another. ‘‘W’y 
man, w’en dat nigger gits good an’ goin’ 
dem feet o’ his’n don’ resemble no pan- 
cakes—dey’s jes laik embrallar, all spread 
out.” 


Home Ties 


SEDATE banker of Hamilton, Canada, 

was sitting in his office one morning 
when his ten-year-old hopeful drifted in, 
bearing with him an expression of unutter- 
able gloom. 

“Anything gone wrong, boy?” interro- 
gated the financier. “‘Why, at your age you 
ought to be cheerful all the time.” 

“T know it, Frank; I know it,” responded 
the youngster. “‘I’m doin’ the best I can; 
but, honest, I had a terrible time up at the 
house with your wife this morning.” 


Father’s Boy 


GEORGIA Representative received a 
letter from a man in his district. 
“Dear Sir,” the letter ran: “‘ My young- 
est son has gone away and enlisted in the 
regular army. I can’t get him out. Won’t 
you help me? He is a good boy and I was 
raising him for my own use.” 
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You save two ways when you b 
anteed Blue Streaks. You 
and buy fewer tires. 

Thousands of riders are doing 
thing. They have learned thal 
are no better tires than the $2.50 
year Blue Streak Non-Skid. 

Ask your dealer. If he doesn’t « 
tire he can easily get it f 
Goodyear Branch. 

You can always tella Goodyall b 

beautiful white tread with 1 

Streak on each side. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 
Akron, Ohio ; 


Music Lesso 
Sent F 


You, too, can now quickly and 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or 
favorite instrument, whether for p 
prestige or to teach music, by our wonderful hom 
lessons under great American and European teache 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completen 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities 


Any Instrument or Vo 


Write us the course you are interested in, he 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will se 
six lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Cc 
Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ Gee tea ¢ 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE GRGAN by C 
Eddy, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phomgee 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Mer 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, JO 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent: 

This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cet 
six lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this 
able way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELI 
This offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Intr 
Scholarships now being awarded by our Faculty. pa 
sent along with free lessons. Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF M 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1326 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAG(¢ 


Royal Roses 


reign within her garden who 
chooses from our 1916 Rose 
and Floral Guide. Its 98 
pages picture and describe 
nearly 400 varieties of the 
world’s best roses— 14 in 
natural colors. Exqui- 
site roses for every 
locality and purpose. 


Our Rose Guide 


will help you make 
your rose garden most 
beautiful. It’s free. You 
should have it and also 
“Fairies in Roseland’—a 
lovely print, in natural colors, 
suitable for framing. Price 6c includes 25c 
coupon good on first $1.00 order from our 
Guide- Send for both Guide and noe ae 
The ONARD 
& Jones Co. 


GRO! 
eee 90 
Rose specialists—Bucked by 50 years’ experience. 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


HE clear-skinned, keen- He wants the Original Toasted | 
eyed, athletic boy of today Corn Flakes—with their 
is fully alive to the wonder- crisp, fresh-from-the-oven 

ful flavor of Kellogg’s Toasted taste—and you can 

Corn Flakes. He misses this leave it to him to get 

flavor in the imitations of Kellogg’s. them. 


It is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space at 

Kellogg’s. Each day’s production is shipped crisp from 

the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package—that 

keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other flavors out. 4 A oy (4 
Wy 


_tune of Prince Albert! 
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Prince Albert tobacco 
has made three men smoke 
Pipes where one 
smoked before! 


Copyrighted 1916 


R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co, 


Lay fire to a jimmy pipe jammed-chock-full 
of Prince Albert tobacco if you're digging 
after reasons why P. A. has revolutionized 
the pipe game; why P. A. has trebled the 
number of pipe smokers in six years; why 
Prince Albert is today smoked in every 
civilized nation on the globe! 


Give P. A. the third-degree-test-out! Drill 
like sixty into that enticing flavor, that 
fragrance, that long-burning coolness. You 
can smoke P. A. without a let-up every 
minute you're out of the blankets and your 
confidence never will be abused! The pat- 
ented process fixes that—and frees the 
tobacco from bite and parch! 


Men who have stowed away gentle old pipes 
for years have brought them back to the 
It will set free 
any-pipe-shy-tongue! It will prove out 
100 per cent. any hour of the twenty-four! 


the national joy smoke 


It will give any man al/ the pipe-happiness 
he ever did yearn for! 


Quick as you get on talking terms with 
P. A. you'll understand that the patented 
process has put it in a class by itself—for no 
other tobacco can be like Prince Albert! 
We control the proc- 

ess exclusively ! 


Prince Albert has won 
its way on its merits. 
Won-over men of all 
tastes —it’s so uni- 
versal in its popularity; 
so good, and friendly, 
and satisfying! Jt will 
win you quick as a 
flash! 


Prince Albert can be purchased everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c ; handsome pound and half-pound tin humidors, and in that classy pound crystal- 
glass humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such bang-up condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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QUICKENING THE PULS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


-y of partisan pooh-poohers; but, all in 
he trip was a success and it will have 
ffect. The criticism of the first few 
shes was that they lacked the punch. 
, were professorial rather than pug- 
yus. But when he reached the real 
jle West, where the Americans live, he 
ned up to the job; and though, to use 
trical parlance, he didn’t get across the 
ights at the beginning, he not only got 
s at the end but brought his audiences 
s to him. He became a real pulse 
cener before the trip ended. 
1e man’s reasons for being in favor of 
aredness are the same as another man’s 
he basic idea. All come to a similar 
_that America shall be able to defend 
rican honor and ideals. There is vast 
rence in degree and detail, but the 
dation of the desire is identical. Con- 
ly one man’s reasons for being against 
aredness differ as widely from another 
’s as the individuals differ. The actu- 
, motive for support of the program 
ways the same—the United States. 
actuating idea—equally patriotic, no 
t—for opposition varies according to 
emperament of the opposer. Hach per- 
who is against preparedness is against 
r individual reasons. He may agree 
others, but not collectively. 
yponents to preparedness, as I discov- 
them in the Middle West, may be 
dly classified as follows: Smugs; those 
sed on religious and humanitarian 
nds; a certain portion of the labor 
ent; socialists constructively; foreign 
and idealists; and, more numerous 
all, the mush brethren and sisters. 
he smug is the man who believes that 
United States can lick all creation. He 
in his farmhouse or his store, or in his 
residence, and announces that they 
m’t yet got guns big enough to fire 
. New York or San Francisco to Kansas 
jwa; and why should he worry? 


The Remarks of Mr. Smug 


Why, say,” he asks, “‘who’s going to 
sus? And what if they do? They can’t 
hme. I don’t live on no seacoast. And 
‘an raise a million men to defend this 
try in a week—a mill-yun men, I tell 
!_ Why, just look at what we did in the 
] War. We had an army then that 
d have licked the world—licked the 
id! And it wasn’t no standing army, 
her. It was a volunteer army, and we 
d get another just like that at any time; 
we ain’t going to need none, I tell you. 
mister, when this here war is over those 
dle over there ain’t going to want no 
e fighting with nobody, nohow. They 
have their belly full of it. You can’t 
any of them folks to go to war again 
another hundred years. That’s why I 
t for any more ships or any more army. 
don’t need ’em. We are safe and all 
t away over here, three thousand miles 
a them countries. How are they going 
etatus? And suppose they do! Why, 
1 just drive them into the sea. You 
t fool me! All this talk is by the 
1 men and powder men, and their boys 
) want to make money out of it. Say, 
wave the good old Stars and Stripes in 
town and holler to the boys to enlist 
see what would happen. It will be all 
't when the time comes, I tell you. But 
time ain’t coming. We’re too big and 
powerful and have got too much money 
them people. They are all scared of us; 
besides, it’s a long way from New York 
here, and I can’t see no foreign war- 
8 coming up any of our rivers. Nothing 
t, 1 tell you! Only a job for the trusts 
nake money and raise the taxes.” 
‘hat isn’t an imaginary conversation. It 
literal transcription of what one man 
1 to me, a man of considerable impor- 
ce In an important town; and it con- 
18 the gist of what a good many other 
nsaid tome. Twenty presidents couldn’t 
those chaps from their certainty that no 
m can befall us. 
\ great many people are sincerely against 
paredness or anything pertaining to war, 
ler possible or probable, on religious 
unds, and the views of these are as va- 
us as the doctrines they enlist to support 
ir arguments. A number of professional 
or men and some of the socialists hold 
t It is their part to be opposed to pre- 
‘edness, because if there is a war the work- 
men will both fight it and pay for it. 


be 


“Let me put it to you this way,” said a 
workingman in Cleveland: ‘“‘Suppose we 
have a war—who will fight it? Not the 


sons of the bankers or the trust magnates | 


or the rich men, but our sons—the working 
boys, the young men of the working class. 
We'll be the ones to go into battle—to a 
great extent. We’ll be the ones who will 
lose our sons. Our daughters and our wives 
and our mothers will do the bulk of the 
suffering. We shall have to stand the brunt. 
And, in the last analysis, who will pay for 
awar? To put it more concretely, who will 
pay for all this preparedness? We will. I 
know they intend to try to tax the men of 
big income to pay for it, but that makes 
us laugh. If they take it out of the big in- 
comes the men who have the big incomes 
will take it out of us. We know that from 
experience. That’s why they don’t stir up 
much enthusiasm among us for prepared- 
ness or for possible war. If it comes we’ll do 
our share, but it doesn’t make any hit with 
us to be forced to pay for something that 
doesn’t seem so imminent as they say it is.”’ 


German:American Views 


The foreign-born, with the exception of 
the professional agitators, are in a dis- 
tressed frame of mind. Take the Germans, 
for example. It is quite possible that the 
great bulk of the Germans in this country 
are stunned by what has happened to them. 
They are American citizens, and for years 
have been American citizens; but they 
have retained their love for the Fatherland. 
Suddenly this war comes and they find 
themselves execrated for something they 
had no hand in. They do not understand 
it. They want to be Americans, and are; 
but they also do not intend to accept the 
claim of the enemies of their Fatherland that 
that Fatherland is an outlaw among nations. 

I do not mean professional agitators, or 
writers, or editors, or professional Germans. 
I mean the average citizen of German blood 
or German descent. I talked with one in 
Milwaukee. He said: 

“Tt is incredible to me that there should 
be a feeling in this country that we should 
not sympathize even with our Fatherland. 
I personally am opposed to the writings and 
speeches and propaganda of the professional 
Germans, who are Germans before all else; 
and I know I speak for a great number of 
men of German blood wholivein this country 
and are citizens of it when I say that we are 
Americans first. I admit that this attitude 
may not be observed among some of our 
people, but I am speaking of the average 
American citizen of German birth or de- 
scent who has come to this country, and 
has lived here, and worked here. Of course 
we want Germany to win, but we don’t 
want Germany to win against the United 
States. The anti-German shouters do not 
seem to get that clearly. I wonder whether 
there is any Englishman, for example, living 
in the United States, who is a citizen, or any 
man whose parents were English, who does 
not want England to win. And yet you do 
not think that is a crime against his Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

“We American citizens of German birth 
or descent are not responsible for what Ger- 
many has done or may do, so far as this 
country is concerned—I mean now the aver- 
age German citizen—for we have had noth- 
ing to do with that. If Germans here have 
made mistakes that is not our fault; nor 
is the conduct of the war of our contriving. 
Tn all earnestness I want to impress on you 
that we—the average Germans—are Amer- 
ican first. At the same time we are not 
keen for any preparedness program or any 
extension of the naval and military power 
of this country, because we see too plainly 
what that policy has meant to our Father- 
land, and to what a pass it has brought our 
kin. A good many of us came here to get 
away from militarism, and we are not to be 
blamed if we shudder at the thought of any 
such thing in this country; but we are good 
Americans, we average Germans, and the 
United States must make no mistake on 
that point.” 

And in addition to these types of oppo- 
nents to preparedness come the rank and file 
of professional pacifists, the peace-at-any- 
price contingent, the idealists, the abolish- 
war crowd, the world-peace advocates, the 
turn-the-other-cheek assortment, and the 
grand phalanx of mush brethren and sisters, 
all of whom are interesting, most of whom 
are sincere, and all of whom are earnest and 
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ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


MOTOR CAR 


The all-steel body and its 
beautiful finish are peculiar 
to this car, and the one is 
made possible by the other 


If a wooden frame were used it would not be 
practical to apply the enamel which gives 
the body its lustrous finish. The body is 
electrically welded into a unit. Then the 
enamel is baked on at a high temperature. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


SALESMEN A Company of national 
reputation wants aggres- 
sive typewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those who believe they can sell high-grade 
office specialty. 
An unusual opportunity for you. 

Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes. 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 
| men are making. 

| John Price, Mer., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ing Cards is to deny oneself Bicycle Playing Cards are known V4 } 
a thousand pleasures. and used the World over. afte - 
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community has its quota of these ardent 
workers against preparedness. 
e) fe 5 e These, in a broad sense, constitute the 


basis of the opposition to the policy the 
‘[ - : Sam ; it, holding that the minority alwaysis right. | |jiiI[f 
Tt ees They must not be confounded with peace- Send for i 


= [= | at times vociferous propagandists. Every 
ayy c 


= | are in the minority, and very serene about | oe ° | 
HNL UA 
and have had and are having their effect. 


President advocated on his tour. They ee : 
They are working earnestly everywhere, 
workers, for if there is any American who 


: does not want peace I didn’t find him, albeit HE latest Coward Catalog conta 
ee I didn’t talk much to munitions makers. illustrations and descriptions ¢ 
F Nor have I in mind any discussion of 


preparedness as opposed to nonprepared- 
ness. I went out to see what happened 

ti when the President made his trip. I have 
Spottt as set that down here, as I observed it. And 

A Salut | ae Lal the general conclusion of the whole matter 
aie Satan in GR is that though it undoubtedly was a good 
BO ota: ohagede Fol salts thing for the Middle West to hear from the 
Rp President, it was a much better thing for 
a Gea Ba 7 sal the President to hear from the Middle West. 
eT Beas pre eC Be There is a closer understanding all round. 


ihe Lad amd the Dad 


j | Y FRIEND Johnny Jones once played 1 
hooky from school— is the result of 50 years expe 


A quite reprehensible thing. Z ae 
Twas in plain contravention of precept and | ™aking shoes that correct foot 


famous Coward Shoe Family that y 
be interesting and helpful to i 


ll) 


“REG, U. S PAT. OFF.” 


rule— by protecting and supporting t 
A most inexcusable thing. in a natural manner. Be. 
aca ale with many a sly backward The New Coward Cateleeame 


Till he found him a place by the bank of a | free on request. 


For Permanence and Beauty brook, Mail Orde¥e EH 
x , ; F Where he skillfully wriggled a worm on a . 
Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth eclipses all other screening materials. hook— ere. 
It is absolutely rust proof; in fact, it is permanently proof against any A quite unforgivable thing. James S. Cowar 


and all climatic conditions. Once installed in your screens, it never needs 
painting or renewing, its bare, solid bronze wires successfully defying 
time’s ravages. It is strong and does not sag or “belly.” You can easily 
tell Pompeiian Bronze from all other screening materials, because we 
weave a red string into the selvage. So ask your dealer for Pompeiian 
Bronze, and identify it by the red string. Don’t forget, a string that is 
red, not a wire or coated selvage. 


262- ich St. (Near Warten St) 
His desk was deserted, his slate lay there 625274 Cree 


spurned— | ii] 

A char nflerable thing, UNA TTA il 
His books all unread and his lessons un- 

orned 600 Shaves 


A quite unpermissible thing. Yes, and sare, Tt ee 


He fished with some qualms when he thought many men who shave heme! 
of his sin, Old blades made sharper than ney} 


in 10 seconds. Quick, velvety sha| 
Of the schoolroom where properly he should for life with the wondestuliley | 
have been; 


But, oh, what the joy when he drew a fish R oO tastroy 


in! — Just drop blade in, turn han, 


5 st Nothing to get out of orc 
Oh, surely a terrible thing! Machine gives “heel and 


action,’'just likea barberstropsaraz 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write for bo, 
let. Send name of nearest dealer < 
state make of razor, | 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2353, Dayton, 


\. 


WOULD YO. 


show this standard high g1 
42 key fully visible té 
writer to your friends ani 
them see wherein it excels 
other $100 typewriter, il) 
§ doing this and renda 


The beauty of Pompeiian Bronze (a rich brown hue) lends to any house added 
attractiveness. Send for our booklet ‘‘Permanent Protection,” 
Il good hardware dealers handle Pompeiian Bronze. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


75 STERLING STREET, CLINTON, MASS. 
First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clinton Wire Lath—the 


first metal lath produced and the best to-day for stucco and inside work. Interesting 
book of Stucco Houses, showing many types, sent upon request. 


sil NA 


My friend Johnny Jones smelled of fish at 
the eve— 


LN | gett tengo ie cn 


his sleeve— 
GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE ' ' . 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated A quite unexplainable thing. 


and described, many in color. Perfect poultry So when he got home Father Jones crisply 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and said ° 

hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in PS a < 7 4 ae 
business. You need this book, Send 10c for it—today. I'll see you a minute or two in the shed Q 


Be Box 12, Rheems. Pa. | And he spanked Johnny soundly and put 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Waite for 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


th ll istac 

Most Widely Known him to bed— IVEN YOU eet you could “easily: have 

. t en by. 

POULTRY PAPER AA parcntally natural thing: card or letter to us simply say: “Mail Particulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 205, Chicagc l 


Tells all you want to know about care and be Q 
pi ceeeuient ot Come ok eee My friend Jones the Elder, one hot summer 


©. Grow your own Vegetab: 


£ and postpaid. Our paper is handsomely illustrated, prac- ay— , , Poa 
airie State Incuba- tical, progressive and up-to-date on poultry A natural, natural thing— i f Cut down living expenses. Easy to uf 
tors “hatch most chicks that live.” | matters. Written by well-known poultry authorities. Es- time, labor, and money by using | 


Contains chapter on Poultry Diseases | tablished 1892. 44to0132 pagesmonthly. 50 cents a year. Pulled down his desk top, pushed his papers 
also one on hatching and rearing. Rew seonebe pe cenie, panels copy free. Catalog of away— 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR C “ poultry literature Free. Tess : : 

° A very explainable thing. 


115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. é 3 p 
He said, as he pulled his desk shut with a 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


This No. 16 Planet Jr will do all the culia 
tion in your garden in the easiest, quics 
aud best way. Light but strong. Ca) 


American Poultry Advocate, 701 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


jerk: used by man, woman or boy. 
Jerk. New 72-page catalog free. VW 
“Tm off for some place where the game fishes SL Allen & Co 
| lurk ; Box 1205C Philadel: 


I’m blessed if this life should be made just 
for work!’ — 
N absolutely pure, nutritious, wholesome A really quite sensible thing. 
confection. Delicious in cakes, salads, ; : 
cocoa, or toasted. At your dealer’s or by pre- So he left all his books and his letters and 


id 1 post, d, 35c, 3 Ibs. $1.00, bills— 
Bibs. $1.50, Toe Ore ea = ee You'll agree, an excusable thing— 


And took himself off to the woods and the 
THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS, 411 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. hills— 
A surely forgivable thing. 
He fished with some qualms when he thought 
of the bills 
And the papers and books—but the joy of 


Boys who know 
what they want don’t waste tim: 
wondering where they are going 
to get it. They decide how they 
can get it—then go ahead. 


There are thousands of suct 
boys who need bicycles, cameras, 
base ball outfits, phonographs— 


the rills “Bite k | 
And the brooks, and the call of the woods and everything that goes to make up 
the hills!— boy’s catalogue of necessities. I: 


A quite understandable thing. you are one of ‘these — 


We will tell you how, ina few 
hours each week, you can eal 
money of your own, start an accoun! 
in your local bank and at the sam¢ 


see 
ASSESSES soos Now, he didn’t play hooky—oh, no, not at 
edu $ all! — eI 
GENUINE Havana Seconds : j2° ’Twas a quite, oh, quite usual thing. 
rom Factory Direct To YOU By Ex. or Parcel Post Prepaid And Johnny Jones did, as perhaps you 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to o 
roll into our high-priced cigars. They’re not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke recall, 


looks. Customers call them ‘Diamonds in the Rough.” All 41% inches long. Only 100 at this ‘‘Get y That quite inexcusable thing. time win splendid prizes. Let us 
But the spirit of vagrancy Johnny Jones tell you how to go about it. Addres 
had - 


Box 286, Sales Division 
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Was much the same spirit as that of his dad; 

Orde, : And I say there’s small choice between dad 
52342 THIRDAVE..NEW’ and the lad— 

if; the JOO EDWIN Reta! Stor A truly heretical thing. James W. Foley. 
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44H. P Six—$1195 


Abundant Power— New Lines — Greater Comfort 


HE latest Abbott-Detroit 44 horsepower Six is 
one of America’s most beautiful and most powerful 
motor cars. 


This six cylinder motor, for quick get-away, smooth 
flexibility and high speed, is in a class by itself. 


Whether at low speed or high speed, its operation 
is always quiet and free from vibration. 


The long, low, pure streamline body is not 
marred by a single break or a sharp angle. The body 
design is literally a composition of beautiful and 
symmetrical curves. 


The Abbott spring suspension is entirely new. 
Jolts and jars are all absorbed, so that one may ride in 
absolute comfort though completely relaxed. 


Add to this—deep seat cushions of wonderful soft- 
ness and you are made just as comfortable as though 
you were in your favorite easy chair at home. 


The new Abbott-Detroit is a large, seven 
passenger touring car. It is completely equipped 
with the best of everything. It lacks nothing. See 
it at once. Our dealers now have demonstrators. 
Deliveries immediately. 


Catalogue on request. 


Built in Four Body Styles 


Seven Passenger Touring Car . ‘ Dee @ R 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan . C - $1795 


Four Passenger Motor Coach . , - $1495 
Two Passenger Speedster . ns - 7 21195 


All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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“Keep It Busy With A 
Robbins & Myers Motor” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Get this, Jim: A machine out of service for repairs means a double 
loss — production loss and wage loss. The ‘always busy’ machine 
keeps overhead down and efficiency up. So see to it that every new 
machine is equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. Our records 
show that there’s mighty little time wasted on motor repairs where 
machines are equipped with Robbins & Myers Motors.’ 


There you have the paramount reason for 
the popularity of Robbins & Myers Motors— 
they keep machines on the job. 


That is why the Factory Superintendent 
with production to sustain and reputation to 
maintain specifies Robbins & Myers Motors 
for his shop. 


The name Robbins & Myers, on any motor, 
whether 1-40 or 25 horsepower, is a veritable 
guarantee of service. 


It represents 20 years’ successful experience 
in the making of motors for the home, shop, 
office, store and factory. 


With this name as a guide any motor user 
can buy as “expertly” as the technical engineer. 
It is more than a sign of service; it is a guarantee. 


Every motor that bears the Robbins & Myers 
name must make good, or the manufacturers 
will. 


Robbins & Myers Motors are the choice of 
fifty thousand power users and makers of 
motor-driven devices.’ 


When buying any electric-driven machine 
you are assured of value and reliability if the 
name Robbins & Myers is on the motor. 


The fact that the manufacturer equips his 
machine with a Robbins & Myers Motor is a 
sure indication of the high quality of his 
product throughout. 


To manufacturers of such devices we will 
gladly submit sample motors for trial, and will 
quote on quantity lots. Special designs can be 
furnished adapted to any type of machine. 


To Manufacturers of Motor-Driven Machines: Ask our engineers to help 
work out your motor problems. No obligation on your part. 


To Motor Users: Write for data on motors to suit your particular needs. 


To Dealers: Write for bulletins, prices and discounts. Also ask us to 
co-operate in helping you close big contracts. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Boston Rochester 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Poti. 


March 4, 1 


About Type “K” 
One of the Newer R & M Motors 


This is the latest of the Robbins & Myers Motor line, 
the new type ‘‘K’’ Polyphase Induction Motor. 

Nothing complicated — just a stationary winding and a 
strong frame with two large, well-lubricated bearings 
which support the rotating element of steel and solidly 
riveted copper bars. Mechanically as simple as an ordi- 
nary shaft mounted in two bearings. Nothing to get out 
of order — no sliding electrical contacts. 


Robbins & Myers Motors are made for operation on 
all commercial direct and alternating circuits. 


St. Louis San Francisco 


Put a tablespoonful of 
ist Lemon juice in half a glass 
ater. Use with soft brush. Cleans 
eeth and hardens the gums. 


Bath Strain the juice of two 
ist Lemons and pour into a tub of 
rately hot water, stirring vigor- 
i a agd softens and whitens 


ig Skin Wash with j juice 

aon in basin of water. 
iced with Tose water whitens 
a Mixed with glycerine it pre- 


oe 
oe 
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Manicuring Put teaspoonful of 
Sunkist Lemon juice in cupful of 


Shampoo After having washed the 
hair in the regular way, rub scalp 
with juice of one Sunkist Lemon 


warm water. Removes _ stains added to cup of water. This thor- 
from fingers and nails. Loosens oughly cleanses the scalp and leaves 
the cuticle. the hair soft and silky. 


O other fruit in the world is useful in so many 
ways as the lemon. Nothing else combines 
service 

—as a healthful beverage; 

—as a food acid and condiment; 

—as a toilet perquisite; 

—as a cleanser; 

—as a stain remover for white fabrics; 

—as a home remedy for many ills. 

Nothing else can be used as a drink, food, soap, scour, bleach 
and medicine. No wonder the per capita use of lemons is increas- 


ing enormously—people are finding out how many things they are 
good for and how economical they are for all these uses. 

People are beginning to buy enough lemons. 

Be sure that you use enough lemons. To be certain of getting 
good lemons always specify Sunkist when you buy. They are the 
“select” fruit of California's finest groves. They are bright, juicy, 
full of acid, sugar and healthful salts—and they are “good keepers.” 
But they are not expensive. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative—Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters: Dept. A 98, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Cleansing Kitchenware Save Sunkist 
Lemon rinds from which juice has been 
squeezed and use to remove grease from 
pots, pans, dishes and sinks. Rub your 
hands with pulp side of rindafter washing 
dishes. Thiswhitens and softenstheskin. 


Taking out Stains Moisten stained 
goods with cold water. Lay in the 
sun, squeeze on few drops of Sunkist 
Lemon juice. Let it dry and repeat 
till stain is gone. For iron rust and 
ink stains or mildew add pinch of salt. 
Only for white goods, 


Polishing Glassware To clean glass 
to a sparkle wash in cold water to 
which Sunkist Lemon juice has been 
added. Do not use hot water or soap. 
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i Chapter From the Life of an Ant—By Irvin S.Cobb 


Sg HE Hupmobile—with its 
clean, simple, powerful, 
four-cylinder motor—fur- 
nishes all the elements most 
desired 1n motor car perform- 
ance:— 


Each ‘Snchaser see Rapidity of pick-up, flexibility, and pull- 
bile receives, without extra cost, ing power on high gear: smoothness, 
a book of coupons, good for 50 : ; ; 
hours of service-labor on his car silence, and absence of vibration at any 
at any Hupmobile service station. ae 
Of these there are now approxt- speed. 
mately 3300 on main-traveled ee , : 
roads, and Hupmobile service is These characteristics, and its consistent 
Ree ah po eed es economy, explain why old owners remain 
steadfastly loyal, and why the Hupmobile 
market is steadily widening among those 
seeking a quality car. 
Let us prove that we are justified in our 
belief that “‘the Hupmobile is the best 
car of its class in the world.’’ 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
In the United States 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1085 Two-passenger Roadster $1085 Seven-passenger Touring Car $1225 
Year-’Round Touring Car 1185 Year-’Round Coupé 1165 Prices F. O. B., Detroit. 
In Canada 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1385 Two-passenger Roadster $1385 Seven-passenger Touring Car $1635 
Year-'Round Touring Car 1525 Year-’Round Coupé 1500 Prices F.O. B., Windsor. 
; : Courlesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 
The marh of supertor MOLlOr car service 
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‘UST picture to yourself the effect of the new Saxonys, Flannels, 
clear-cut and demi-finished Worsteds, made up in this modish 
Lounge Suit for young men. One of a score of our models 


brought out in all the new and wanted fabrics—each with the 
unmistakable stamp of the approved style for Spring. Prices, $20 to $40. Our 
new book, ‘‘Styles for Men,” is ready. A card will fetch it. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER, Chicago 


Originators of Fractional Sizes in Men’s Clothing 


Fe 
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What is Good Lighting? 


Enough light is the very first 
requirement of good lighting. 
There may be other require- 
ments, ‘such as guarding the 
eyes from direct, glaring rays; 
softening and diffusing the 
light; imitating daylight in the 
direction of light; using light 
for ornament as well as prac- 
tical purposes. All, or any of 
these, are considered essentials 
of good lighting. 


But always the 
jirst essential is 
EnouGcH LIGHT 


“ 


Any of the labels below is a guaranty of ‘‘National Quality” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Way to 
Better Light 


Is He Getting a Fair Show’ 


Are you putting your child’s eyesight in jeopardy? Are his eyes subject 
to strain just for lack of a little attention on your part? | | 


t 


{ 


Do you give him good light for his lessons, his reading, his other eveni| 


activities ? 


In thousands of homes poor light is having its insidious effects at a peri 
in the lives of the young folks when life-long harm may be done. Is ya 


home among these? 


Give your children’s eyes a chance; they 
have the work of grown-ups to do later on. 
For their sake, throw out the current-devour- 
ing carbon@<s)lamps; deny these lamps the 
right to squander your money. They are 
wasteful—extravagant. 


Multiply your light with National Mazpa 
a=)lamps. Without adding a penny to 
your current bill, you can have: 


Three times the light in one room; 
Or, light in three rooms instead of one; 
Or, the light three times as long. 


The triple light given by National Mazpa 
lamps appeals to your own ideals of bright- 
ness and hospitality. The economy of using 


} 
; 
1 


National Mazpa lamps interests you. C* 
of your own eyesight is of importance to yi 
Therefore, for your sake and that of ya 
young folks, rid yourself of carbone<s)lam 
and all other eye-straining lamps—have ya 
house wired this spring if it is not alreat/ 
and put a National Mazpa @&) lamp ii 
every socket. 


With the low cost—and the gain so gre 
—it’s surely wise to act at once. 


Buy now, wherever you see the Pf 
National Mazpa Carton displayed in t 
windows. 

NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


50 Nela Park Cleveland 


Published Weekly 


the Curtis Publishing 

Company | 

Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


London: 6 ,Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden,W.C, 
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MEONE said once—the rest 
of us subsequently repeating 
itfrom time to time—that this 
world is but an ant hill, popu- 
y many millions of ants, which 
out aimlessly or aimfully as 
emay be. All of which is true 
. Seek out some lofty emi- 
such as the top floor of a sky- 
-or the top of a hill, and from 
ing down, consider a crowded 
eet at noontime or a county 
und on the day of the grand 
1 ascension. Inevitably the 
vill recur to the contemplative 


trouble, though, with the 
] coiner of the comparison 
at he did not go far enough. 
uld have said the world was 
ted by ants—and by anteat- 
‘or so surely as we find ants, 
00, do we find the anteaters. 
hold the ants bustling about, 
x themselves leaner trying to 
hemselves fatter; terrifically 
with their small affairs; hiving 
enance against the hard win- 
lilding, digging and delving; 
ng, crawling, building and 
1g—in short, deporting them- 
with that energy, that restless 
ty which so stirred the ad- 
yn of the Prophet of eld that, 
heavenward pilgrimage, he 
long enough to tell the slug- 
name of the sluggard not 
n the chronicles—to go to the 
d consider of her. 
2 anteater for the moment may 
tually be in sight, but be as- 
he is waiting. He is waiting 
1 the corner until the ant has 
sated in numbers amounting 
xcess; or, in other words, until 
iss that is born every second, 
—and sometimes as twins— 
wn plentiful enough to furnish 
‘ing. 
th he comes then, gobbling up 
Ant, along with his fullness 
is richness, his heirs and his 


‘ his substance and his stock 
e. 


make the illustration concrete, we might say that were there no ants there would 
Wall Street; and by the same token were there'no anteaters there would be no 
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“If I Had to Die for it I Wouldn’t Bring Suspicion on an Innocent Party’’ 


treet either. Without anteaters the ants would multiply and replenish the earth words in which to voice them. 


dcomputation. Without ants, the anteaters would have to live upon each other— 
would be bad for them but better for the rest of creation. War is the greatest of 
teaters—it feeds upon the bodies of the ants. Kings upon their thrones, devisers 
e doctrines, crooked politicians, grafters, con men, card sharks, thimbleriggers— 
se are anteaters battening on the substance of simple-hearted, earnest-minded ants. 
nt believes what you tell him; the greedsome anteater thrives upon this credulity. 
ily, then, for purposes of classification, one may divide the world at large into two 
s—in this larger group here the ants, in that smaller group there the anteaters. 


much, for purposes of argument, being conceded, we may safely figure Emanuel the lemonade bucket. 


Rin belonging in the category of the ants, pure and simple—reasonably pure and 
iably simple. However, at the time whereof I now begin to write I doubt whether 
ever occurred to anyone to liken him to an ant. His mother had called him Mannie, 
ployers called him plain Moon, and to practically everybody else in our town he 
ist little Mr. Moon, who worked in the Commonwealth Bank. He had started there, 
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in the bank, as office boy; by dint of 
years of untiring fidelity to the inter- 
ests of that institution he had worked 
up to the place of assistant cashier, 
salary seventy-five dollars a month. 
Privately he nursed an ambition to 
become, in time, cashier, with a cash- 
ier’s full powers. It might be added 
that in this desire he stood practi- 
cally alone. 

Emanuel Moon was a little man, 
rising of thirty-five, who believed 
that the Whale swallowed Jonah, 
that if you swore a certain form of 
oath you were certain of hell-fire, and 
that Mr. Hiram Blair, president of 
the Commonwealth Bank, hung the 
Big Dipper. If the Bible had put it 
the other way round he would have 
believed as sincerely that it was 
Jonah who swallowed the Whale. 

He had a wistful, bashful little 
smile, an air of being perpetually 
busy, and around, mild eye the color 
of a boiled oyster. He also had a 
most gentle manner and the long, 
prehensile upper lip that is found 
only in the South American tapir and 
the confirmed clarinet player. 
Emanuel Moon had one besetting 
sin, and only one—he just would play 
the clarinet. 

On an average of three nights a 
week he withdrew himself from the 
company assembled about the base- 
burner stove in the parlor if it were 
winter, or upon the front porch of 
Mrs. Teenie Morrill’s boarding house 
if it were seasonable weather, and 
went up to his room on the third floor 
and played the clarinet. Some said 
he played it and some that he merely 
played at it. He knew Annie Laurie 
off by heart and for a term of years 
had been satisfied in that knowledge. 
Now he was learning another air— 
The Last Rose of Summer. 

He prosecuted his musical educa- 
tion on what he called his off eve- 
nings. Wednesday night he went to 
prayer meeting and Sunday night to 
the regular church service. Tuesday 
night he always spent at his lodge; 
and perhaps once in a fortnight he 


called upon Miss Katie Rouser, who taught in the High School and for whom he was 
believed to entertain sentiments that did him credit, even though he had never found 


At the lodge he served on the committees which did the hard work; that, as a general 
proposition, meant also the thankless work. If things went well someone else took the 
credit; if they went ill Emanuel and his colaborers shared the blame. The conditions had 
always been so—when he was a small boy and when he was a youth, growing up. In his 
adolescence, if there was a picnic in contemplation or a straw ride or a barn dance, Mannie 
had been graciously permitted by common consent of all concerned to arrange with the 
livery-stable man for the teams, to hire the colored string band, to bargain with the owner 
of the picnic grounds or the barn, to see to ice for the ice-water barrel and lemons for 


While he thus busied himself the other youths made dates for the occasion with all 
the desirable girls. Hence it was that on the festal date Emanuel went partnerless to the 
party; and this was just as well, too, seeing that right up until the time of starting he 
would be completely occupied with last-moment details, and, after that, what with 
apologizing for any slip-ups that might have occurred, and being scolded and ordered 
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“It Stands to Reason Moon is the Thief. It Couldn't 
Have Been Anybody Else!’’ 


about on errands and called upon to explain this or that, 
would havesmall time to play thesquire to any young person 
of the opposite sex, even had there been one convenient. 

It was so at the bank, where he did more work than any- 
body and got less pay than anybody. It wasso, as I have 
just stated, at the lodge. In a word, Emanuel had no 
faculty as an executive, but an enormous capacity for exe- 
euting. The world is full of him. ‘Wherever five or more 
are gathered together there is present at least one of the 
Emanuel Moons of this world. 


It had been a hot, long summer, even for a climate where 
the summers are always long and nearly always hot; and 
at the fag end of it Emanuel inclined strongly toward a 
desire for a short rest. Diffidently he managed to voice his 
mood and his need to Mr. Blair. That worthy gentleman 
had but just returned home, a giant refreshed, after a 
month spent in the North Carolina mountains. He felt so 
fit, so fine, so robust, he took it as a personal grievance 
that any about him should not likewise be feeling fit. He 
cut Emanuel off pretty short. Vacations, he intimated, 
were for those whose years and whose services in behalf of 
humanity entitled them to vacations; young men who 
expected to get along in business had best rid their thoughts 
of all such pampered hankerings. 

Emanuel took the rebuke in good grace, as was his way; 
but that evening at the supper table he created some 
excitement among his fellow boarders by quietly and unos- 
tentatiously fainting, face forward, into a saucer of pear 
preserves that was mostly juice. He was removed to his 
room and put to bed, and attended by Doctor Lake. The 
next morning he was not able to go to the bank. On being 
apprised of the situation Mr. Blair very thoughtfully 
abated of his previous resolution and sent Emanuel word 
that he might have a week or even ten days off—at his own 
expense—wherein to recuperate. 

Some thirty-six hours later, therefore, Emanuel might 
have been found on board the fast train bound for Louis- 
ville, looking a trifle pulled down and shaky, but filled with 
a great yearning. In Louisville, at a certain establishment 
doing a large mail-order business, was to be had for thirty- 
eight dollars, list price, fifteen and five off for cash, a clar- 
inet that was to his present infirm and leaky clarinet as 
minted gold is to pot metal. 

To be sure, this delectable instrument might be pur- 
chased, sight unseen, but with privilege of examination, 


through the handy medium of the parcel post; the house - 


handling it was in all respects reliable and lived up to the 
printed promise of the catalogue, but to Emanuel half the 
pride and pleasure of becoming its proprietor lay in going 
into the place and asking to see such and such a clarinet, 
and fingering it and testing its tone, and finally putting down 
the money and carrying it off with him under his arm. He 
meant, first of all, to buy his new clarinet; for the rest his 
plans were hazy. He might stay on in Louisville a few days 
or he might go elsewhere. He might even return home and 
spend the remainder of his vacation perfecting himself in 
his still faulty rendition of The Last Rose of Summer. 
For an hour or so after boarding the train he viewed the 
passing scenery as it revealed itself through the day-coach 
window and speculated regarding the personalities of his 
fellow passengers. After that hour or so he began to nod. 
Presently he slumbered, with his head bobbing against the 
seat-back and one arm dangling in the aisle. A sense of 


“T see. 


being touched half roused him; a moment later he opened 
his eyes with the feeling that he had lost his hat or was 
about to lose it. Alongside him stood a well-dressed man 
of, say, thirty-eight or forty, who regarded him cordially 
and who held between the long, slender fingers of his right 
hand a little rectangle of blue cardboard, having punch 
marks in it. 

“Excuse me, friend,’ said this man, ‘‘but didn’t this 
fall out of your hat? I picked it up here on the floor along- 
side you.” 

“T reckon maybe it did,’’ said Emanuel, removing his 
hat and noticing that the customary decoration conferred 
by the conductor was absent from its band. “I’m certainly 
much obliged to you, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Better stick it 
in good and tight this time. They might try to collect a 
second fare from you if you couldn’t show your credentials. 
Remember, don’t you, the story about the calf that ate up 
his express tag and what the old nigger man said about it?” 

The stranger’s accent stamped him as a Northerner; his 
manner revealed him indubitably as a man of the world— 
withal-it-was a genial manner. He bestowed a suit case 
alongside in the aisle and slipped into the seat facing 
Emanuel. Emanuel vaguely felt flattered. It had promised 
to be rather a lonely journey. 

“You don’t mind my sitting here a bie do you?” added 
the man after he was seated. 

“Not at all—glad to-have you;”’ said Emanuel, meaning 
it. ‘‘Nice weather—if it wasn’t so warm,” he continued, 
making conversation. 

It started with the weather; but you know how talk 
runs along—from one thing to another and from that to 
still others. At the end of perhaps ten minutes it had some- 
how worked around to amusements—checkers and chess 
and cards. 

‘Speaking of cards now,”’ said the stranger, “I like a 
little game once in a while myself. Helps the time to pass 
away when nothing else will. Fact is, I usually carry a 
deck along with me just for that purpose. Fact is, I’ve got 
a new deck with me now, I think.’”’ He fumbled in the 
breast pocket of his: light flannel coat. and glanced about 
him. ‘Tell you what—suppose we play a few hands of 
poker—show-down, you know—for ten cents a corner, say, 
or a quarter? We could use my suit case for a card table by 
resting it on our knees between us.”” He reached out into 
the aisle. 

“T’m much obliged,”’ said Emanuel with an indefinable 
sense of pain at having to decline so friendly an invitation; 
“but, to tell you the truth, I make it a point’ never to 
touch cards at all. . It wouldn’t do—in my position. You 
see, I’m in a bank at home.”’ 

With newly quickened alertness the stranger’s eyes 
narrowed. He put the cards back into his pocket and 
straightened up attentively. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, 
Well, that being the case, I don’t blame 
you.” Plainly he had not been hurt by Emanuel’s 
refusal to join in so innocent a pastime as dealing 
show-down hands at ten cents a side. On the 
contrary he warmed visibly. ‘‘A young man in 
a bank can’t be too careful—espe- 
cially if it’s a small town, where 
everybody knows everybody else’s 
business. You let a young fellow 
that works in a bank in a small 
town, or even a medium-sized 
town, play a few hands of poker 
and, first thing you know, it’s all 
over the place that he’s gambling 
and they’ve got an expert on his 
books. Let’s see now—where was 
it you said you lived?” 

Emanuel told him. 

“Well, now, that’safunny thing! 
IT used to know a man in your town. 
Let’s see—what was his name? 
Parker? Parsons?” He paused. 

Emanuel shook his head. 

“Perkins? Perkins? Could it 
have been Perkins?”’ essayed the 
other tentatively, his eyes fixed 
keenly on the ingenuous counte- 
nance of his opposite; and then, as 
Emanuel’s head nodded forward 
affirmatively: ‘“‘Why, that’s the 
name—Perkins,” proclaimed Mr. 
Caruthers with a little smile of 
triumph. 

“Probably J. W. Perkins,” said 
Emanuel. “Mr. J. W. Perkins is 
our leading hardware merchant. 
He banks with us; I see him every 
day—pretty near it.”’ 

“No; not J. W. Perkins,” in- 
stantly confessed his companion. 
“That’s the name all right enough, 
but not the initials. Didn’t this 
Mr. Perkins have a brother, or a 
cousin or something, who died?” 


Marci 


“Oh, I know who you mean, now,” said Emanuel; 
to be able to help with the identification. “ Alfre; 
kins—he died two years ago this coming October,” | 

“How old was he?”’ The Northerner had the air \ 
him of being determined to make sure. 

“About fifty, I judge—maybe fifty-two or three,” 

“And didn’t they use to call him Al for short?” 

“Yes; nearly everybody did—Mr. Al Perkins,” 

“That’s the party,” agreed the other. “Al Perkj' 
knew him well. Strange, now, that I can’t think wh; 
was I met him—I move round so much in my bus 
being on the road as a traveling man, that it’s hard ic} 
track of people; but I know we spent a week or two tog; 
somewhere or other. Speaking of names, mine is C; 
ers—John P. Caruthers. Sorry I haven't got a carc\ 
me—I ran out of cards yesterday.” 

“Mine,” said our townsman, “is Emanuel Moon.’ 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Moon,” said Mr. Caruth: 
he found Emanuel’s right hand and shook it he;; 
“Very glad indeed. You don’t meet many people oj; 
name —— Oh, by Jove, that’s another funny thing 

it What? ad inquired Emanuel. 

“Why,” said Mr. Caruthers, “I used to have a} 
a good friend—with your name; Robert Moon it wa) 
lived in Detroit, Michigan. Fine fellow, Bob was. 1) 
der could old Bob Moon have been your cousin?” | 

“No,” said Emanuel almost regretfully; “I’m | 
not. All my people live South, so far as I know.” 

“Well, anyhow, you’d enjoy knowing old Bob,” we: 
the companionable Mr. Caruthers. “Have a smoke? 

He produced both cigars and cigarettes. Emanue: 
he never smoked, so Mr. Caruthers lighted a cigar. | 

Up to this point the conversation had been more ¢’ 
general. Now, somehow, it took a rather persona; 
direct trend. Mr. Caruthers proved to be an exc 
listener, although he asked quite a number of leading | 
tions as they went along. He evinced a kindly cur 
regarding Emanuel’s connection with the bank. H) 
interested in banks, it seemed; his uncle, now dec 
had been, he said, a very prominent banker in ering 
Massachusetts. 

Emanuel had a réle that was new to him; a bi 
role though. Nearly always in company he had to 
audience; now he held the center of the stage, with an 
listening to what he might say, and, what was more, | 
ing with every outward indication of deep attention 
spoke at length, Emanuel did, of the bank, its siz 
resources, its liabilities, its physical appearance and it 
sonnel, leading off with its president and scaling do 
its black janitor. He referred to Mr. Blair’s crus’ 
of manner toward persons of lesser authority, | 
manner, he hastened to explain, was quite all right i 
only understood Mr. Blair’s little ways. 

He mentioned in pz 
that Herb Kivil, the ca 
was addicted to tennis 
that on Tuesdaysand Fri 
when Herb left early to 
tennis, he, Moon, closed 
vault and took over ce 
other duties which ordi: 
fellto Herb. Fromtheba 
progressed by natural s 
to Mrs. Mo 
boarding |} 
and from thi 
his ownindiv 
tastes and lil 
In this conné 
it was inev) 
that the su 
of clarinet pl: 
should obti 
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“‘When You Took the Count All of a B 
Sudden, I Figured the Best Thing to Do Was to Let You Sleep it Off" 
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inuel felt moved to disclose his principal object in 
neying to Louisville at this particular time. 
There’s a store there that carries a clarinet that I’m 
of interested in,” he stated—but got no farther, for 
Mr. Caruthers broke in on him. 
Well, sir, it’s a mighty little world after all,’’ he ex- 
ned. “First you drop your punch check out of your 
and I come along and pick it up, and I sit down here 
we get acquainted. Then I find out that I used to 
vy aman in your town—Abner Perkins.” 
Alfred,” corrected Mr. Moon gently. 
3ure—Alfred Perkins. Then you tell me your name, 
it turns out I’ve got a good friend that, if he’s not your 
cousin, ought to be on account of the name being the 
», One coincidence right after another! And then, on 
of all that, you tell me you want to buy a new clarinet. 
that’s the most curious part of it all, because 
Moon, you must have heard of Gatling & Moore, of 
;on, New York, 
Paris, France.” 
[ can’t say as I 
did. I don’t 
m to place 
n,”’ admitted 
inuel. 
[f you’re inter- 
1 in a clarinet 
ought to know 
it them, be- 
se Gatling & 
re are just the 
est wholesale 
ers in musical 
‘uments in the 
ted States; 
’s all—just the 
ole United 
es. And I— 
same fellow 
’s sitting right 
facing you—I 
el this terri- 
for Gatling & 
re. Didn’t I 
his was a small 
d?” 
small world in- 
i—and a cozily 
fortable one as 
seeing that by 
ery compact- 
Ss one was 
wn into con- 
with so pleas- 
a personality 
his Mr. John 
uthers be- 
ed. This was 
thought that 
larated Mr. 
uel Moon as 
nswered: 
You sell clarinets? Then you can tell me exactly what 
ght to pay ——”’ 
No; don’t get me wrong,”’ Mr. Caruthers hastened to 
ain. “I said I traveled for Gatling & Moore. You see, 
sell everything, nearly—musical instruments is just 
of their lines. I handle—er—sporting goods—playing 
$, poker chips, guns, pistols, athletic supplies; all like 
, you understand. That’s my branch of the business; 
ical goods are another branch. 
But what I was going to suggest was this: Izzy Gott- 
who’s the head of the musical department in the New 
Kk office, is one of the best friends I’ve got on this earth. 
was to walk in and say to Izzy—yes, even if I was to 
ein to him and tell him I had a friend who was figuring 
uying a clarinet—I know exactly what old Izzy would 
Izzy would just naturally turn the whole shop upside 
n until he found the niftiest little old clarinet there was 
ock, and as a favor to me he’d let us have it at just 
tly ost. That’s what good old Izzy would do in a 
ming minute. Altogether it ought to come to about 
what you’d pay for the identical same article out of a 
il Place down in this country.” 
But could you, sir—would you be willing to do that 
ip & stranger?”’ Stress of emotion made Emanuel’s 
If you don’t believe I would do just that very thing, 
a dime’ll win you a trip to the Holy Land!” answered 
the engaging Caruthers beamingly and enthusiasti- 


hen his tone grew earnest: “Listen here, Moon: No 
\ that I take a liking to is a stranger to me—not any 
y ‘e D’ve got to own up to it—I like you. You’re my 
: a a man—frank, open, on the level; and yet not 
; y's easy mark either. I’ll bet you’re a pretty good 
at sizing up people offhand yourself. Oh, I knew 
d do, the minute I laid eyes on you.” 


- 


“Thank you; much obliged,’ murmured Emanuel. 
Practically he was overcome. 

“Now, then,’ continued his new-found friend warmly, 
“let me suggest this: You go ahead and look at the clarinet 
that this piking Louisville concern’s got for sale if you want 
to, but don’t buy. Just look—there’s no harm in that. 
But don’t invest. 

“T’m on my way back to New York now to—to lay in 
my fall lines for the trade. I’ll see old Izzy the first thing 
after I blow in and I’ll get the niftiest clarinet that ever 
played a tune—get it at actual cost, mind you! I’llstick it 
down into one of my trunks and bring it back with me down 
this way. ‘ 

““Let’s see’’—he consulted a small memorandum book— 
“T ought to strike this territory again in about ten days or 
two weeks. We’ll make it two weeks, to be sure. Um—this 
is Wednesday. I'll hit your town on Tuesday, the twenty- 
ninth—that’s two weeks from yesterday. I ought to get in 


Probably in his whole life he had consumed as much as 
five commercial quarts of that liquid, half a pint at a time. 

‘Fine business!’’ said Caruthers. “‘Beer happens to be 
my regular stand-by too. Come on, then.”’ And he led the 
way forward for the transported Emanuel. 


They said at the bank and at the boarding house that 
Moon looked better for his week’s lay-off, none of them 
knowing, of course, what had come into the little man’s 
dun-colored life. On the twenty-eighth of the month he 
was so abstracted that Mr. Blair, desiring his presence for 
the moment in the president’s office, had to call him twice, 
a thing which so annoyed Mr. Blair that the second time 
he fairly shouted Emanuel’s name; and when Emanuel 
came hurrying into his presence inquired somewhat acidly 
whether Emanuel was suffering from any auricular affec- 
tion. On the morning of the twenty-ninth Emanuel was 
in quite a little fever of anticipation. The morning passed; 
the noon or dinner 
hour arrived and 
passed. 

It was one- 
thirty. The street 
drowsed in the 
early autumnal 
sunshine, and in 
front of his book- 
store, in a tilted- 
back chair, old Mr. 
Wilcox for a spell 
slumbered audibly. 
There is a kind of 
dog—not so nu- 
merous since auto- 
mobiles have come 
into such general 
and fatal use—that 
sought always the 
middle of the road 
as a suitable spot 
to take a nap in, 
arousing with a 
yelp when wheels 
or hoofs seemed 
directly over him 
and, having es- 
caped annihilation 
by an eighth of an 
inch, moving over 
perhaps ten feet 
and lying down 
again in the peril- 
ous pathway of 
traffic. One of this 
breed slept now, 
undisturbed except 
by flies, at the 
corner of Front and 
Franklin. For the 


He Played Annie Laurie All the Way Through, and Essayed the First Bars of The Last Rose of Summer 


from Memphis sometime during the afternoon. I’ll come 
to your bank to find you. You’re always there on Tues- 
days, ain’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Emanuel. ‘‘Don’t you remember my 
telling you that on Tuesdays Herb Kivil always left early 
to play tennis and I closed up?” 

‘So you did,’’ confirmed Mr. Caruthers. ‘‘I’d forgotten 
your telling me that.” 

“For that matter,’’ supplemented Emanuel. ‘‘I’m there 
every day till three anyhow, and sometimes later; so 


” 


“We'll make it Tuesday, the twenty-ninth, to be sure,” 
said Mr. Caruthers with an air of finality. 

“Tf you should want the money now ” began 
Emanuel; and he started to haul out the little flat leather 
purse with the patent clasp wherein he carried his carefully 
saved cash assets. 

With a large, generous gesture the other checked him. 

“Hold on!” counseled Caruthers. ‘‘You needn’t be in 
such a hurry, old boy. I don’t even know what the thing is 
going to cost yet. Izzy’ll charge it to me on the books and 
then you can settle with me when I bring it to you, if 
that’s satisfactory.” 

He stood up, carefully flicking some cigar ashes off the 
trailing ends of his four-in-hand tie, and glanced at a 
watch. 

“Well, it’s nearly six o’clock. Time flies when a fellow 
is in good company, don’t it? We'll be in Louisville in less 
than an hour, won’t we?—if we’re on time. I’ve got to quit 
you there; I’m going on to Cincy to-night. Tell you 
what—let’s slip into the diner and have a bite and a little 
nip of something together first—I want to see as much of 
you as I can. You take a little drink once in a while, 
don’t you?” 

“T drink a glass of light beer occasionally,’ admitted 
Emanuel, 


time being he was 
absolutely safe. 
Emanuel had been 
to his dinner and had returned. He was beginning to worry. 
About two-thirty, just after the cashier had taken his 
tennis racket and gone for the day, Emanuel answered a 
ring at the telephone. Over the wire there came to him the 
well-remembered sound of the blithe Carutherian voice: 

“That you, old man?” spake Mr. Caruthers jovially. 
“Well, I’m here, according to promise. Just got in from 
down the road.” 

““Did—you—bring—it?”’ 
tremulously. 

“The clarinet? You bet your life I brought it—and she’s 
a bird too.” 

“T’m ever so much obliged,’ said Emanuel. “I don’t 
know how I can ever thank you—going to all that trouble 
on my account. Are you at the hotel? I’ll be over there 
just as soon as I can close up—I can’t leave here till three.”’ 

‘Stay right where you are,’’ bade his friend. ‘‘I’ll be 
over to see you inside of fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

He was as good as his word. At ten minutes before three 
he walked in, the mold of city fashion in all his outward 
aspects; and when Emanuel had disposed of Mr. Herman 
Felsburg, who dropped in to ask what Felsburg Brothers’ 
balance was, and when Mr. Felsburg had gone, Caruthers’ 
right hand and Emanuel’s met in an affectionate clasp 
across the little shelf of the cashier’s window. Followed 
then an exchange of inquiries and assurances touching on 
the state of health and well-being of each gentleman. 

“T’d like mightily to ask you inside,” said Emanuel next, 
anxious to extend all possible hospitalities; ‘“‘but it’s 
strictly against the rules. Take a chair there, won’t you, 
and wait for me—I’ll be but a few minutes or so now.” 

Instead of taking one of the row of chairs that stood in 
the front of the old-fashioned bank, Mr. Caruthers paused 
before the wicket, firing metropolitan pleasantries across 
at the little man, who bustled about inside the railed-off 
inclosure, putting books and papers in their proper places. 


inquired Emanuel, almost 
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“Bverybody’s gone but me, as it happens,’’ he explained, 
proud to exhibit to Mr. Caruthers the extent and scope of 
his present responsibilities. 

“Nobody on deck but you, eh?”’ said Caruthers. 

“Nobody but me,” answered back Emanuel; ‘‘and in 
about a minute and a half I’ll be through too.” 

The cash was counted. He carried it into the depths of 
the ancient and cumbersome vault, which blocked off a 
section of the wall behind the cashier’s desk, and in their 
appointed niches bestowed, also, certain large ledgerlike 
tomes. He closed and locked the inner steel door and was 
in the act of swinging to the heavy outer door. 

“Look here a minute!’’ camesharply from Mr. Caruthers. 

It was like a command. Obeying involuntarily, Eman- 
uel faced about. From under his coat, where it had been 
hidden against his left side, Mr. Caruthers, still standing 
at the wicket, was drawing forth something long and black 
and slim, and of a most exceeding shininess—something 
with silver trimmings on it and a bell mouth—a clarinet 
that was all a clarinet should be, and yet was a half brother 
to a saxophone. 

“T sort of thought you’d be wanting to get a flash at it 
right away,” said Mr. Caruthers, holding the magnificent 
instrument up in plain sight. ‘‘SoI brought it along—for a 
surprise.” 

With joy Emanuel Moon’s round eyes widened and 
moistened. After the fashion of a rabbit suddenly con- 
fronted with lettuce his lower face twitched. His over- 
hanging upper lip quivered to wrap itself about that virgin 
mouthpiece, as his fingers itched to fondle that slender 
polished fountain of potential sweet melodies. And he 
forgot something else. 


coincidence!”’ 

Somebody had referred to the 
mutual concurrence of two unre- 
lated and unimportant events about 
which he had been speaking as a 
coincidence, and the dogmatic- 
looking old fellow whom nobody 
knew, and who sat a little off by 
himself smoking endless cigarettes, i 
had suddenly burst into dogmatic 
speech with the assertion that there 
is no such thing as a coincidence. 

Most of us felt that the proposi- 
tion required proof and wasn’t sus- 
ceptible of it. Iremember thinking 
that I’d welcome any sort of fool 
argument that would distract my 
mind from my hunger while waiting 
for the announcement that we might 
proceedtothediningroom. . . . 
Did anyone ever attend a public 
dinner that began within an hour of 
the time advertised? 

I don’t think any of us expected 
a story or there’d have been a suc- 
cession of quiet retreats in the direc- 
tion of the bar or the reading room. 
Certainly George Dibble didn’t look for such a possibility. 
Story-telling as a means of proving abstract propositions 
has certainly gone out, as the saying is. It isn’t being done. 
So probably George felt perfectly secure in saying: 

“T suppose you mean that two events never happen to 
fall together; that they’re all a part of an endless chain of 
cause and effect of which we see only a few, if any, of the 
connecting links.”’ 

We were down in the basement smoking room of the 
American Arts Club, Washington Square, West, and, as 
everyone knows who’s been there—and a good many who 
haven’t—the room has unusual acoustics. A man sitting 
in any corner and merely whispering can be heard dis- 
tinctly by a group about the center table. Only his voice 
seems to come down out of the low, vaulted ceiling. Well, 
the dogmatic-looking old fellow was over in one corner 
and the rest of us were sitting about the center table. And 
before he got through it sometimes seemed as if the old 
fellow was really speaking with the voice of omniscience, 
and that it was quite fitting his words should descend upon 
us from above. 

“Yes, I suppose I mean that, but I’d never put it that 
way,” the old chap answered. ‘‘Sounds too much like 
preordination. And when you happen to see all the links 
of the chain, instead of just a few, it makes you somehow 
realize that the chain itself is too wonderful a thing to be 
merely part of some huge cosmic machine. But let me 
tell you as briefly as possible just what did happen. Let’s 
take it in a series of pictures. Let’s look at events that 


[evince no such thing as a 


He came out from behind the counter and almost with 
reverence took the splendid thing from the smiling Mr. 
Caruthers. He did remember to lock the street door as 
they issued to the sidewalk; but from that juncture on, 
until he discovered himself with Caruthers in Caruthers’ 
room on the third floor of the hotel, diagonally across the 
street and down the block from the bank, and was testing 
the instrument with soft, tentative toots and finding to his 
extreme gratification that this clarinet bleated, not in 
sheeplike bleats, as his old one did, but rather mooed in a 
deep bass voice suggestive of cows, all that passed was to 
Mr. Moon but a confused blur of unalloyed joyousness. 

Indeed, from that point thenceforward he was not 
quite sure of anything except that, over his protests, Mr: 
Caruthers declined to accept any reimbursement whatso- 
ever for the initial cost of the new clarinet, he explaining 
that, thanks to the generosity of that kindly soul, Izzy 
Gottlieb, the requisite outlay had amounted to so trifling 
a sum as not to be worthy of the time required for further 
discussion; and that, following this, he played Annie 
Laurie all the way through, and essayed the first bars of 
The Last Rose of Summer, while Mr. Caruthers sat by 
listening and smoking, and seemingly gratified to the 
utmost that he had been the means of bringing this pleas- 
ure to Mr. Moon. 

If Mr. Caruthers was moved, in chance intervals, to ask 
certain questions touching upon the banking business, with 
particular reference to the methods employed in conduct- 
ing and safeguarding the Commonwealth Bank, over the 
way, Emanuel doubtlessly answered him fully and truth- 
fully, even though his thoughts for the moment were 
otherwise engaged. 


“Turning, She Saw a Man Eying Her Curiously” 


appear like the craziest and most utterly preposterous 
coincidences, and then let us suddenly pour some wonder- 
ful developing fluid on these pictures so that every connect- 
ing link between these events shall stand out clear and 
distinct. Then we can realize how absurd it is to talk of 
chance. 

“Let’s picture to ourselves Fifth Avenue, between 
Thirty-third and Forty-first Streets, on a clear, snappy 
December afternoon. You know what it is—street jammed 
with motors, sidewalk jammed with beautifully gowned 
women all trying to find more beautiful and costly things 
for their adornment. 

“Here comes a woman who is the peer of any. She 
is elegantly though quietly gowned; she carries herself 
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In less than no time at all—so it appeared to Emanv. 
six o’clock arrived, which in our town used to mean 
hour for hot supper, except on Sunday, when it meant} 
hour for cold supper; and Emanuel reluctantly got uj 
go. But Caruthers would not listen to any suggestior 
their parting for yet a while. Exigencies of business w, 
carry him on his lonesome way the next morning; he 
just stopped over to see Emanuel, anyway, and natu] 
he wished to enjoy as much of his society as was pos 
during a sojourn so brief. 

“Moon,” he said, “‘you stay right where you are. Y? 
have something to eat together here. I’ll call a waiter } 
we'll have it served up here in this room, so’s we % 


sort of private and sociable, and afterward you can } 
your clarinet some more. How does that little prog 

strike you?” 2 
It struck Emanuel agreeably hard. It was rarely tha 
dined out, and to dine under such circumstances as th, 
in the company of so fascinating and so kindly a gentle) 
as Mr. John P. Caruthers, of the North—well, his cup, 
simply overflowing, that’s all. | 
“T’d be glad to stay,” he said, “if you don’t think | 
imposing on your kindness. I was thinking of asking ) 
to go to Mrs. Morrill’s with me for supper—if you wou 
“We can have a better time here,’’ said Caruthers, | 
stepped over to the wall telephone. “Have a cocktail fit 
No? Then neither will I. But a couple of bottles of |; 
won’t hurt us—will it?” 
Emanuel was going to say a small glass of beer wan 
much as he ever imbibed at a sitting, but before he « 
frame the statement Caruthers was giving the order. 
(Continued on Page 48) 


Br MAY WILSON PREST(C 


like a reigning princess. Men 
women alike turn as she passe- 
the first to admire; the seconc; 
envy. Had you gentlemen > 
there every last one of you we 
have given a dinner at Sherry’; 
meet her. Permit me to intros 
you. She is De-Luxe Annie, a 
Silky Ann, chiefly famed for her 
genious edition-de-luxe confide: 
game, most successfully worked) 
elderly married men who are 4 
inent in small communities. Ati 
makes from twelve to fifteen th: 
sand a year. The police know! 
about her and her operations, 
can’t touch her, because she is] 
ways smart enough to pick vict1 
who crumple up in deadly fean 
the mere thought of the publi 
of a prosecution. Annie, like n’ 
of the other women on Fifth Ave! 
this afternoon, is shopping. Shi 
on pleasure bent and she hasn't) 
least bit of a frugal mind. 
hasn’t a thought of business. | 

“But suddenly her whole * 
changes. She wheels and 3 


rather large, showy woman who } 
just passed her. The woman hi 
tates a moment before a shop V 
dow. Annie hesitates. The woman goes 1) 
the store, Annie at her heels. Just inside! 
entrance there is quite a jam. Suddenly ' 
crowd is startled by a scream. The ory 
clutches at Annie and yells: ‘Stop thi! 
Annie eludes her, worms her way through i 
crowd and vanishes. People say: ‘She wi 
that way.’ Others say: ‘No; she went dc 
this aisle.’ Several ask the large, showy wo y 
'&, whatshe has lost. ‘A diamond sunburst! | 
snatched it right off my dress and just dis 
peared in the crowd!’ is the frenzied reply. 

“At this juncture the chief store detective, who | 
been on a gallery overlooking the main floor and had s! 
the whole business, arrived on the scene. 

‘Don’t worry, madam,’ he said reassuringly. ‘I a 
take it and I know her. She will be arrested inside of t 
hours. Let me have your name and address.’ 

“The woman hesitated and then asked to be taken 
private office. There she revealed the fact that she 
the wife of Police Inspector Michael McCoy, and that ‘ 
diamond sunburst of which she had just been robbed 
not hers, but part of the plunder taken from a noted fer’ 
which her husband was holding until it should be clain‘ 
by the owner. She had seen no harm in wearing the bau 
but she was now very contrite. ite 
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husband was immediately communicated with. 
angry when he heard that she had taken the jewel, 
] more angry when he learned that it had been 
‘om her. But when the store detective informed 
t the thief was De-Luxe Annie, his anger changed 
st righteous satisfaction. He had been trying to 
jething’ on Silky Ann for some time. Now he had 
vould only be a matter of hours before he would 
e jewel for which he was responsible and, in the 
_a crook whose capture would bring him at least 
delicious notoriety. 

joon as he had hung up the receiver he called some 
's of the plain-clothes squad and instructed them to 
nnie’s apartment—she kept up a very nice one on 
second Street—and wait for her. 

Inspector McCoy was acting on the assumption 
nie did not know she had been seen and recognized, 
yas all wrong. 

she grabbed 
aondsunburst 
had seen the 
tective out of 
ier of one eye, 
lized that he 
mn and recog- 
ner. So she 
etter than to 
ne. Instead 
dover to Sixth 
and took the 
ed down to 
enth Street. 
in a cheap de- 
nt store, she 
a cheap yellow 
se and a few 
minine neces- 
or a stay out 
n. Then she 
id over to 
1 Avenue and 
car, intending 
). the Pennsyl- 
Station. But 
ipproached its 
ortals she saw 
enshe thought 
le unmistaka- 
mp of plain- 
operatives. It 
inie’s instinct 
than her rea- 
t told her this. 
1 not work it 
as I’ve told it. 
t had a feeling 
didn’t want to 
rom that car at Thirty-second Street, and she didn’t. 
t she had to alight somewhere, and that soon, 
2 the car only ran to Central Park and she certainly 
want to get off there. Then it was that she thought 
1ew Steinway Tube over to Long Island City. She 
t tell just how she happened to think of it, but as 
, it did come into her mind she remembered having 
|in the papers that it had only recently been opened. 
is willing to stake her liberty on it that the police 
forget to watch that. 
she changed cars at Forty-second Street and rode 
) Third Avenue, politely inquired from a crossing 
1ere the tube entrance was and entered without 
rence. From Long Island City she took a trolley 
lamaica and went to an old hotel of which an ancient 
liging hackman told her. Who'd think of looking for 
re? } And she knew what she’d do in the morning. 
> retired early, very much disgusted with herself for 
‘given way to her unaccountable impulse to snatch 
amond sunburst. I say unaccountable advisedly. 
hing ice,’ as this particular sport is called in the 
uthentic criminal fiction, was not Annie’s line of 

t all. She scorned it. Never before had she done 
ng that remotely resembled it. And so, between 
tation at having done it and her curiosity as to how 
ne to do it, she presently fell asleep. 

the morning she carried out her plan, which was to 
trolley car up to Sea Cliff and the ferry over to New 
lle. It was a good plan, too, when you come to think 
it. I happen to know that the police thought they 
nnie sewed up on Manhattan Island. They were 
ng every ferry and bridge and every tube station, 
ey had clean forgotten the new Steinway Tube over 
g Island City. And, of course, they never dreamed 
Hl quarry getting over to New Rochelle via the Sea 
erry. But they didn’t have Annie’s imagination, 
; an excellent reason, as you shall presently see. 
[have said, Annie had given way to an unaccount- 
npulse to do something entirely out of her regular 
Work. And that act had placed her in a position 
she must immediately resume activities. She had 


i 


***Wwell, I Simply Broke In. 


money in the bank, but she feared making any attempt to 
get it. She had the diamond sunburst, worth perhaps a 
thousand dollars, but she promptly realized that any 
attempt to turn it into cash would almost certainly land 
her in jail. 

“And the gaud was assuredly not edible. 
cash only about twenty dollars. 

“But fortunately she had in her hand bag some of the 
ingeniously worded promissory notes that she used in her 
edition-de-luxe confidence game, and so she resolved to 
visit some prosperous town in Connecticut and perform 
one of her usual operations on some married and plethoric 
pocketbook. 

““As she crossed the Sound from Sea Cliff to New 
Rochelle, she laid out her plan. Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was a good, thriving town, just then fat with orders for 
war munitions. She would go there. 


She had in 


I Was Cold and Had Lost My Way’’’ 


‘““A taxi conveyed her swiftly from the ferry landing to 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford depot; she in- 
quired about trains, bought her ticket and sat down to 
wait. 

““When the train arrived she approached the conductor 
standing in front of a day coach, and presented her ticket, 
saying as she did so: 

“*Bridgeport train?’ 

“The conductor nodded and replied: 

“Yes; New Canaan coach at the rear.’ 

“But I don’t want to go to New Canaan!’ Annie 
objected. 

“The conductor indicated her ticket and replied: 

““¢V our transportation reads to New Canaan.’ 

““¢Well, then that stupid man made a mistake,’ retorted 
Annie, feeling very much irritated. ‘Have I time to change 
it?’ 

‘No,’ said the conductor; ‘but I’ll give you a refund 
slip.’ 

“““Now?’ asked Annie. 

“‘No; on the train,’ replied the conductor. 
keeping the others waiting.’ 

“And, sure enough, quite a crowd of passengers had 
accumulated behind her as Annie was having this mild 
little altercation. It brought her for the moment quite 
into the limelight and attracted the attention of one 
Timothy Corning, a city detective, who had been away on 
leave and was just then waiting for a train to the city. 
He pushed his way through the crowd and asked the con- 
ductor what the trouble was. The conductor wearily told 
him that it was merely a woman who had been given a 
ticket to New Canaan when she wanted one for Bridgeport. 

“But Corning walked through the car and took another 
look at Annie, not because he realized who she was, but 
merely because he knew he’d seen her somewhere; and the 
people whose faces were most indelibly engraved upon the 
leaves of his brain were all, or nearly all, wanted or likely 
to be wanted. It was not until he reported at headquarters 
that he learned of the dragnet out for De-Luxe Annie, 
refreshed his memory by looking at her picture, and 
realized that he had only that morning seen her on a train 


‘We're 


for Bridgeport, with a ticket to New Canaan. But the 
clew, though slight, was sufficient to set considerable 
machinery in motion. He telegraphed to the chiefs of 
police, at both Bridgeport and New Canaan, a full descrip- 
tion of Annie, with orders to hold her. And then, under 
orders from the chief, he arranged to transfer the dragnet 
from New York to Bridgeport and New Canaan. 

“But let’s get back to Annie. As she got into the day 
coach, she was, as I have said, irritated at having been 
given the wrong ticket. But after she had been seated a 
moment she distinctly remembered that she had, in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, asked for a ticket to New 
Canaan instead of to Bridgeport as she had intended. At 
once she forgave the ticket agent and found that she was 
very much irritated at herself. Her conscious mind had 
determined to go to Bridgeport and then her subconscious 
mind, momentarily getting the upper hand, had made 
her buy a ticket to New 
Canaan. 

““«Well,’ she suddenly 
said to herself, ‘I’ll just go 
to New Canaan.’ 

““Nowyou perhapsknow 
that Bridgeport is a city 
with a population of over 
one hundred thousand, 
and New Canaan a town 
of about two thousand. 
And those of you who are 
mathematicians can figure 
that it would be just about 
fifty times as hard to find 
Annie in Bridgeport as in 
New Canaan; so you can 
see that her absent-minded 
error and her impulsive 
resolution made it much 
easier for Mr. Timothy 
Corning and his covfréres. 
All of which looks to you 
like the purest accident; 
but wait. 

‘*Arrived at New 
Canaan, Annie followed 
her usual tactics. She in- 
terviewed the ticket agent 
as to the possibilities of 
obtaining respectable 
board and lodging, took 
the addresses of several 
possibilities, visited them, 
gossiped about the people 
of the town, and finally hit 
upon Mr. Cyrus Hancock 
as a promising prospect. 
He was one of New 
Canaan’s prominent citi- 
zens and a prosperous dealer in hardware and manufacturer 
of wire screens, and, rumor had it, was usually in his office 
and accessible to visitors shortly after one o’clock. 

‘Consequently at one-fifteen Annie was in Mr. Hancock’s 
office, at the rear of his hardware store, earnestly urging 
on him the desirability of his possessing a special de-luxe 
set of Turning Points in World History, a publication that 
was marvelously illustrated and described in some printed 
matter Silky Ann carried, but which publication, as a 
concrete fact, did*not yet exist. Names of well-known 
public men and historians and college professors of inter- 
national prominence were scattered all over the prospectus 
and all through Annie’s ‘canvas’ as freely as the dots on 
dotted Swiss. The twenty volumes offered were assuredly 
a bargain at fifty dollars. And when you took into con- 
sideration the hand-tooled levant de-luxe binding, the 
fancy deckle-edged, watermarked paper—made especially 
for this edition—the gold tops, the illuminated chapter 
heads, the two hundred photogravures on handmade 
Japanese vellum, and so on, and so on, it looked like the 
plainest sort of folly for any gentleman of even the most 
limited intelligence to refuse an order. 

‘“And when it was finally revealed that nothing need 
be paid until the books were delivered, at some vague and 
remote future date; that they might be carefully examined 
for a period of ten days before being accepted, and then 
paid for in easy monthly installments—‘ Less than the cost 
of your daily newspaper,’ Annie put it—the matter was 
settled. Cyrus Hancock signed the order without reading 
it. Aha! You elevate your eyebrows incredulously. Well, 
smarter men than New Canaan hardware merchants have 
committed this folly under the hypnotic spell of an attrac- 
tive and handsomely gowned woman. 

“Of course the so-called order was a promissory note. 
It was only for fifty dollars, but this was a precaution in 
case Annie’s victim did insist on reading what he was about 
to sign. In these unusual circumstances Annie always 
blandly explained that the company required its orders in 
such form. Then if the victim still remained obdurate 
she merely promised that the head office would write about 
it; and so made a graceful exit. 
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“But when she got the desired signature, as in this 
instance, she merely added an insignificant zero to the 
fifty and made a few other trifling alterations, thus putting 
herself in possession of a perfectly negotiable demand 
note for five hundred dollars. 

“Her next move was to call up her victim from a corner 
drug store, or any convenient phone, and say that she was 
in her rooms at the hotel, that a new set of the books had 
just arrived and she’d love to show them if he’d hurry 
right over. 

“That was another lure that few resisted. I’m no cynic 
about the morals of our middle-aged small-town merchants. 
I’m only saying that few saw the harm and many the pleas- 
ure in a call on an attractive woman who had, a short time 
previously, departed all too hurriedly. 

“Hancock, like the rest, responded that he’d be over 
immediately. Annie waited five minutes and then called 
up again to make sure that nothing had detained him. 
Being assured that he had departed and left no word as to 
his destination, she hurried over to the bank and asked to 
have his note discounted. The bank called him up; but he, 
of course, wasn’t in. However, since every official knew 
and recognized his signature and since Annie urged that 
she must catch the next train, due, as part of her previous 
calculations, in exactly seven minutes, not much difficulty 
was made in the matter and the cash was paid to her. 

“Annie then quite calmly proceeded toward the depot, 
sustained by the two-ply confidence that she had plenty of 
time to get out of town before Hancock would return to 
his office and that, even should he discover his loss sooner 
than was probable, he was pretty certain to keep quiet 
about it. Not more than once or twice in all of De-Luxe 
Annie’s experience had her victim risked publicity by 
making a fuss. 

“So, as she approached the depot it was quite a jar to 
Silky Ann to see Cyrus Hancock and a man who couldn’t 
be anything but a country constable, at the head of a 
fair-sized mob of village loafers, all very much excited. 
Annie-had just reached a crossing when she saw them 
coming down another street. She quickly shrank back 
behind the corner building; but it was too late. Hancock 
had seen her and he promptly raised the alarm. Annie 
turned and fled, dodged down a side street, quickly turned 
another corner, popped into the tonneau of an empty auto- 
mobile that stood conveniently at hand, and snuggled 
down among the robes on the floor. About three seconds 
later the mob turned the corner and streamed past Annie’s 
temporary refuge. So sure were these villagers of their 
quarry that they had grown careless, and it looked as if 
the fugitive had a slim chance of escape.” 

At this point in the old fellow’s narrative we began to 
grow really interested, so that when George Dibble asked 
how Hancock came to get after Annie so promptly, we felt 
that he had spoken for the whole crowd. 

“Well,” came the narrator’s deep bass tones down out of 
the vaulted ceiling, though he was sitting four feet across 
the room from us, ‘‘I’ll leave Annie for a moment hiding 
under the rugs in the tonneau of that car. She’s nice and 
warm, despite the cold day; and for the time she’s safe. 

“In the course of her talk to Hancock, Annie had made a 
remark that had roused his suspicions concerning her; not 
suspicions about the book deal, for he was completely 
fooled in that, but suspicions about an entirely different 
matter of which he had full knowledge. So, when Annie 
had left his office, he had sat a few moments meditatively 
looking at the rug. And then he had finally noticed a 
glitter. At that moment Annie’s telephone message had 
come; but, after he had promised her to go over imme- 
diately and hung up the receiver, he stooped over and 
picked up the pear-shaped diamond-studded pendant of 
the trouble-making brooch that Annie had snatched only 
the day before from 
the wife of a New 
York police in- 
spector. 

“Hancock exam- 
ined it carefully and 
noted that it was 
deeply engraved with. 
the letters J. G. S. 
Then he put on his 
fur hat and fur over- 
coat and hurried 
over to the office of 
his friend, the chief of 
police. This function- 
ary had only a mo- 
ment previously 
hung up the tele- 
phone receiver after 
a long talk with de- 
tective headquarters 

in New York. While 
he had been talking 
word had gone forth 
that a notorious ie 
criminal had taken t sa 
refugein New Canaan 


and quite a crowd of village loafers had gathered. So, 
when the chief saw the trinket Hancock carried and heard 
Hancock’s story and started for the depot in the hope of 
catching Annie before the train departed, he had quite a 
mob at his heels. 

“This was the mob that streamed past the car in 
which ——”’ 

But this time I broke into the narrative. 

“Pardon me,” I said; “‘but we’re all mighty curious as 
to just what it was that Annie said to Hancock which 
roused his suspicions.”’ 

“T know you are,” was the prompt response. “I’ve got 
to create a little suspense or you’d all drift away to the bar. 
You'll find out soon enough what she said if you only 
listen carefully.” 

He said it with such a dryly humorous twist to his words 
and his face that we all laughed good-humoredly and let 
him proceed. We had actually forgotten that we were 
hungry. 

““Now as soon as the mob was safely past that car Annie 
raised her head until her eyes were on a level with the rim of 
the front seat and peered about. Thenshe opened the door, 
stepped down to the sidewalk and confidently approached 
the house in front of which the automobile stood. She took 
note of the name above the letter box on the doorjamb and 
then pressed the electric button. Anamiable-faced, middle- 
aged woman answered the ring. 

““My dear Mrs. Bigelow!’ cried Annie, effusively press- 
ing forward and implanting a kiss on the astonished 
woman’s face. ‘Let me close the door or your house will be 
filled with the cold air.’ At this Annie acted on her own 
suggestion and felt much easier as the latch clicked. At 
least she could no longer be seen from the street. 

““But I’m not Mrs. Bigelow,’ stammered the woman. 

“Now this may look like a difficult situation, but that 
is only because you don’t know Annie. It was by being 
mistress of just such situations that Silky Ann had earned 
her name and her fame. Right here I had better tell you 
that she had entered and darted across the world of crime 
like arocket; and that one reason for her almost invariable 
success was that she could think just about twice as fast as 
the ordinary individual. Perhaps it was because she had 
lived by her wits for so long a time that her wits were in 
that perfect working order which is the result of constant 
use. Whatever the explanation may be, the fact is that 
when the woman at the door protested that she was not 
Mrs. Bigelow, Annie was ready in a flash. 

““Of course you're not,’she promptly replied. ‘I haven’t 
set eyes on her for ten years and I might have made a 
mistake in broad daylight. But no one ever sees clearly 
coming in out of the light.’ If the woman really had been 
Mrs. Bigelow—or Potiphar’s wife for that matter—Annie 


““Perhaps it Was the Child More Than its Mother That Affected Silky Ann So Powerfully”’ 
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would have been just as ready. The situation. 
the least a tax upon her ready invention, 
“*You must pardon me for such an absurd mistal 
added, and then, with perfect ease, waited for the 
to make the next move. ; 
“The woman made it with thisremark: 
““Why, Mrs. Bigelow’s over at the Claypools’, 
most likely be back in less’n half an hour. Won't 5 
down and wait?’ a 
““Why, thank you,’ Annie readily replied; ‘and 
don’t mind I’ll just take my hat off.’ Be 
“Of course; make yourself at home. Won’t yo 
into the parlor?’ | ee 
“Things couldn’t have been better. Annie x 
pleasantly—with just the right amount of reserye 
went into the room indicated, unpinning her hat 
same time. ‘I believe I’ll take off my coat,’ she con 
as she seated herself near the window, though not s 
but that she was invisible to any persons in the stree 
the sidewalk. ‘I am dressed very warmly for thi 
weather and it’s quite comfortable in here’ = 

“By taking off her hat and her coat, Annie created 
herself an air of belonging in the place; so, for the mi 
at least, she was safe. . 

“And then she made a disturbing discovery. Sh 
just about to sit back and calmly await developments 
flashes from the diamond sunburst, which 1 vas | 
inside of her jacket, reminded her that the gaud wi 
very carefully fastened. She was about to take it o 
secure it in a safe manner when she noticed that th 
dant was missing. Very much annoyed, she exa) 
more closely the gold swivel ring, which had spread 
and released the missing part. She was very muchirr 
at her loss—so irritated that it surprised her. The pe 
was by far the least valuable part of the brooch 
Annie found that. its loss distressed her tremendou 

“But at that moment the question of making goc 
escape again came sharply to the fore and distract« 
from all thoughts of her loss. Glancing out of the wi 
she saw that several members of the mob had given 
chase and were returning. At the same moment the w 
who had admitted her to the house came into the roon 
noticed the unusual number of people in the street 

““Why, what can have happened?’ she excla 
Annie remained silent. ‘There’s Tim Preston,’ cont 
the woman, going to the window and parting the cur 
‘T’ll ask him.’ Whereupon she raised the sash and ¢ 
“Tim! Tim, come here a minute, will you?’ __ 

“As the youth turned and started from the sidewal 
left the window, in her hurry forgetting to close it 
went to the front door. : 

“““What’s all this crowd about?’ was the first que 

““They’re chasing a female bandit,’ answered the y 

“For the land’s sake! Did they gither?? 

““*No; she ran this way and then sort of disappe 
Who is that in there?’ he added in a lower tone | 
caught sight of Annie through the window. — 

“Oh, just a friend of Mrs. Bigelow. Where are 
going now?’ 

““Back to git the dogs.’ 

“Por the land’s sake!’ a 

“*Yes; she left something in Cy Hancock’s office 
after them pet dogs of his have had one sniff of it t] 
trail her, no matter where she’s hid—unless she ge 
areyoplane.’ an 

“T must interpolate here that the dogs were the sh 
own personal property and that he pined for opportu 
to use them. 

“Annie, on hearing that dogs were to be put on the 
began to get somewhat discouraged. She rose an¢ 
on her jacket, thinking that perhaps she might g 
automobile somewhere, or somehow elude the crowd 
get to the depot. At any rate, she felt that it was 
dangerous to remain where she was. Just as she was! 
to leave, her temporary hostess returned and gave 
much embroidered, the story of the female bandi 
whom the whole town was now said to be searching. 

“Annie listened patiently, but departed as quick! 
possible, explaining that she had thought of an errand 
required about five minutes, after which she would re 
in the hope that Mrs. Bigelow would then be at home. 

“But as she passed out something her quick eyé 
served lying on the porch caused her instantly to see ' 
looked like a means of escape. I don’t tell you what it 
because I know I have got to keep your curiosity pro] 
spiced up. red 

“Annie continued toward the street, however, | 
within a few steps of the sidewalk. Then she sudd 
wheeled and walked quickly back to the same house 
rang the bell, very much as a departing visitor who 
forgotten something would do. But, before the door 
opened, there elapsed a short period during which A 
was sure she could not be observed. During that ins 
she snatched from the porch floor a pair of child’s 
skates, dexterously drew them up under her skirt and 
them through the folds of the cloth. Then she straight 
up and stood, to all appearances, as if merely raising 
skirt slightly from contact with the floor. When the. 
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yened she left some other trifling message 
rs. Bigelow, whom she had never seen and 
bly hoped she never would see, and again 
d away. ; 
thirty seconds she was out of sight of the 
. and then she just let the skates drop to 
ound, picked them up, and carried them 
ordinary manner. By this time the street 
sain abandoned, as everyone had hurried 
to be in at the unleashing of the hounds. 
s Cyrus Hancock was the only man in the 
town who had really had a good sight 
nie, there was not much danger of her 
noticed by any stragglers. 
raight toward theriver Annie 
d; guided perhaps by some 
tie amphibian instinct. If 
d thought about it at all she 
have wondered how she 
in which direction the river 
She didn’t wonder about it, 
will let you. Ten minutes’ 
valk took her well out of the 
and then, as she reached the 
f the hill, she saw the river, 
d from bank to bank with 
t of gray, almost illuminous 


inding away in the distance, 
anishing in the cold unity of 
gray that reigned over the 
landscape, it looked like 
huge, torpid phosphorescent 
of mythology. And it was 
icherous as a reptile, too, for 
jeath that glassy covering 
iter still flowed on and on for- 
ust as if it was Tennyson’s 
grown up; and there were 
deceitful stretches of thin 
ough which a person might break to certain death. 
re and there along the margins there were a few tim- 
skaters. The ice had just formed and word had not 
orth that the river was safe. But Annie knew naught 


moment more and she sat down on a log that was 
ibedded in the ice and proceeded to fit the skates to 
v-heeled walking boots. 
len she stood up and unhesitatingly loosened the 
and of her skirt and let the garment fall to the ice, 
ing her nether limbs, clad only in black silk stockings 
nk silk knickerbockers.”’ 
id forty miles from the Winter Garden!” came a 
rom among us. Our narrator looked stern. 
€ was an odd figure for that time and place,”’ he con- 
, with a note of dignity that was almost reproach; 
here was good, plain common sense back of whatshe 
she knew that skating was impossible in the skirt she 
and so she took it off, not considering or caring 
er she looked like a chorus girl or an underwear 
isement. 
she picked up her skirt from the ice, threw it over 
n and started downstream without even considering 
way to go. She had no idea that she could outstrip 
gs and so she took a leisurely pace.” 
it, then, why the skates at all?” I asked. 
cause it had come to her as a probability that if she 
kates the dogs could not follow her. She wasn’t sure 
uls was the case, but she thought it was worth trying. 
pparently the dogs could not follow. At first she 
that baying which has struck mortal terror into the 
of many a fugitive, but it rapidly grew fainter. 
t she soon realized that, even if she had thrown her 
ts off, she faced what was perhaps a worse danger. 
rly darkness of midwinter was falling and it prom- 
) be a very cold night. She saw houses at intervals 
the river’s high banks, but she feared to apply at any 
m for shelter. She knew that rural telephone lines 
od the whole country and that it was quite probable 
house within a radius of forty miles had. been re- 
d to report the appearance of any strangers. 
1 and on she skated with slow, measured strokes, for 
1ew that she must conserve her strength and her 
The darkness and the silence closed about her until 
med to be plunging through a black void, with only 
t walls to guide her. A sudden flaw of zero wind 
her across the face and chilled her to the bone. But 
could do was to wrap her skirt, mufflerlike, round 
roat as a sort of reénforcement to her furs, and skate 
> faster, 
: how she began to realize that she was not only 
old and very tired but that she was ravenously 
y—almost fainting for want of food. She had taken 
a light breakfast, and no luncheon because of her 
a eq on Cyrus Hancock. And now it became 
at somewhere, somehow, she must find food 
e and shelter, or she would surely be dead by morn- 


ret in all that wide country of prosperous farms and 
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“The Woman Hesitates a Moment 
Before a Shop Window. Annie Hesitates’’ ‘ hs 


comfortable summer cottages she knew there was no human 
habitation at which it would be safe to stop. 

“So finally the idea of even a police station, provided 
it was warm, appealed to her. But the woman who had 
taught Annie the edition-de-luxe plan had spent a term 
or two in jail, and had told some stories which made Annie 
resolve that she would much rather die than be captured. 

“And then suddenly it seemed probable that she would 
die. Just as she was feeling utterly discouraged and ex- 
hausted, the runner of her right skate struck a twig that 
was bedded in the ice and sent her sprawling. Though hurt 
hardly at all she did not try to rise, but lay there for a 
moment, dully pleased that the accident had occurred. 
She was numb with the cold. Ina moment more she would 
lose consciousness and all would come to a painless end.” 

The speaker paused a moment to take a cigarette from 
a worn, old silver case and light it at one of the half dozen 
flaming matches that were almost instantly proffered him. 
It looked as if several of us were so interested in his story 
as to be jealous of the slightest interruption. 

“There is opportunity here to do a great deal of philos- 
ophizing on a human being’s singular tenacity of life. But 
Annie didn’t get up and stagger blindly, doggedly onward 
by reason of any desire for life. She wanted to quit, and 
some mysterious power wouldn’t let her—that was all. 
She was going somewhere and she couldn’t die until she 
got there. 

“The moon’s last quarter peered over some low bluffs 
and then vanished behind higher ones as if discreetly 
throwing a cloak of darkness about Annie’s odd appearance. 

“But a mile or so farther along it again offered illumina- 
tion and Silky Ann saw that she was approaching a boat- 
house, standing upon the end of a long pier that stretched 
out into the river like the arresting arm of a crossing cop 
with outspread hand. There had been plenty of these boat- 
houses along the banks, but something about this one 
seemed to catch the fugitive’s attention. Still, she was for 
skating past; but a hundred feet beyond the landing, 
without conscious volition, she turned suddenly, skated 
back, sat down on the edge of the pier and, with numb 
fingers, pulled off her skates. Even in her exhaustion, she 
had the forethought to take her skirt from about her neck 
and put it on as skirts are made to be worn, for she was 
now determined to face the inmates of the house that must 
be on the bank above. 

““Mechanically she then started toward the foot of the 
stairway which zigzagged quaintly up the bank in pleasing 
harmony, it seemed, with the general design of the boat- 
house. She carried the skates lest they prove a clew to her 
enemies, should any of them persist in the pursuit. 

“As she gained the top of the bank she saw a double row 
of elms, graceful as elms are even in their winter bareness, a 
spacious lawn flecked with snow, and beyond, dim in the 
moonlight, a low, broad house, with a comfortable-looking 
wide veranda. The many windows on the second floor were 
close-shuttered and dark, while those on the main floor 
were boarded up. Nowhere about the premises was there a 
glimmer of light. 
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“Annie went boldly to the front door and pushed the 
electric button, thinking that in all probability the house 
sheltered a caretaker. Quite distinctly she heard a bell 
respond, but it seemed to her that its ring echoed through 
a house which harbored no human creature. Nevertheless, 
she waited a minute, two minutes, and then rang again. 
Then, when there was no response, she went to a window 
on the east side and boldly pried off several of the boards, 
using the runner of one skate. With this improvised bur- 
glar tool she then attempted to raise the sash. It lifted 
easily, for the catch was missing. And I shall further aston- 
ish you with the information that it was the only window 
in the house which did lack a catch. 

“Did this astonish Annie? Not at all. Does it astonish 
any one of you when you want to do something and the 
right way instantly pops into your mind you know not 
from where? No; you merely reflect on how smart you are. 

“Wearily and warily De-Luxe Annie climbed in and 
drew down the sash. Though the air of the house was 
clammy, it was not so cold as out-of-doors, and she was 
glad of the shelter. Turning, she began to walk cautiously 
through the darkness. After perhaps six or seven steps 
she thrust out her hand and, without the least groping, 
encountered a wall matchsafe, half full.” 

Somebody in the background snorted at this. The story- 
teller paused a moment and smiled. 

“T remember having just that sensation the first time I 
read Swiss Family Robinson,” he remarked. ‘‘ They seemed 
to discover everything they needed with such readiness 
just at the right moment. I know it seems queer that 
Annie found the matches. Yet does it strike you as strange 
that you said just the right things instead of any of the 
millions of wrong things in that discussion you had with 
X. Y. Z. last week? Annie merely gave voice to some such 
expression as ‘What luck’! Then she took all the matches. 

“*She lit one and looked about. She was in a big, invit- 
ing living room, which appeared very much as if its owners 
had quitted it for their night’s slumber not an hour before, 
except for the fact that there was a film of dust over every- 
thing, and that in the broad fireplace there was cordwood 
laid on top of chips and kindlings. The latent warmth of 
those fat, dry logs, waiting to be released by the touch of a 
match, tempted Annie past careful considerations of safety. 
But she took the precaution to go out on the veranda by 
the front door, round to the window by which she had 
entered, and carefully replace the boards she had pried off. 

“Then she returned, closed and locked the door and lit 
the fire. While it was getting under way she sought the 
kitchen pantry and inspected the shelves, still cautiously 
using her matches. In one corner she found several bottles 
of sweet Catawba. Once more she exclaimed: ‘What 
luck!’ She was very fond of sweet Catawba, though at 
that moment a stimulating drink of any sort would have 
been most welcome. She also found a tin of zwieback and 
in one of the drawers a corkscrew. A plate, a wine glass and 
some napkins completed her discoveries. With them she 
returned to the fire, which was now burning beautifully, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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HE very first LAF 
[Nese baby left WIE AUR AA 
on UncleSam’s 
doorstep wasour dye 
industry. It sent up the first lusty yell for at- 
tention and has been yelling ever since. If 
good lungs and the ability to keep its nurses 
busy and the neighbors awake are any indica- 
tion of vitality this infant industry ought to 
grow up. 

Almost before the great war got under way, 
while housewives were raiding grocery stores 
for flour and sugar in the first apprehension 
of coming change, and long before the muni- 
tions question was dreamed of, American 
textile manufacturers foresaw a scarcity of 
dyes. That was one of the most obvious issues 
in sight. For years all the big textile coun- 
tries had been getting their dyes from Ger- 
many. Coal-tar colors lay right in the German 
industrial genius. An English chemist had 
extracted the first aniline color, but it took the 
German gift for research and organization to 
develop aniline dyes into a great business. 
Backed by the German system of government- 
supported trusts they drove out all the older 
dyestuffs and conquered the markets of the 
world. 

When the danger of shortage was seen in 
this country steps were taken to secure an 
ample supply of dyes for our mills. Washing- 
ton entered into some diplomatic dealings 
and, with the consent of other governments, 
the German color factories were permitted to 
send us a cargo of dyes on a neutral ship. 

But just at this point politics entered. The 
Germans started it. They undertook to play 
politics with that cargo. Instead of sending 
over enough dyes to last us a year or more, 
they shipped less than the usual quantities 
needed here in times of peace. Their idea was 
to help our mills run comfortably on textiles 
for our home trade, but prevent the making 
of goods with which to capture their own 
textile trade in foreign lands. The Germans 
are very capable people in many ways, but 
some malicious jinx seems to tangle up their 
political schemes—the result was merely to 
advertise our pressing need for dye factories 
here at home. By and by the special ship- 
ments from Germany stopped altogether. 

We had a dye factory here and there in the 
United States, making a very limited range of 
coal-tar colors. Everybody urged, in a gen- 
eral way, that these factories make more colors, increase 
their output, andso on; and that other factories be started. 
The American dye makers explained that this would take 
time and capital. Before investors put their money into 
such a new industry they must be certain that there 
would be protection against the Germans when the war 
stopped. That meant tariff and brought the issue into poli- 
ties. The textile manufacturers got behind the dye makers 
and went into politics too. Then the Administration at 
Washington began to consider the matter of dyes. 

The Administration is against protection as a policy. It 
produced figures and lists of factories to show that our 
dye industry was really in a thriving state, and announced 
some new processes discovered by our inventors which 
would presently yield a bountiful supply of dyes so cheaply 
that even the Germans could not compete. People who 
understand the dye business say there has been consider- 
able juggling as well as publicity seeking by the Washington 
authorities. All this agitation made fine advertising, and, 
of course, the questionable promoter followed it up closely 
with new dye companies in which the innocent investor 
could place money and get rich. 


The Growing Shortage of Colors 


ND so it went. If a baby yells just for exercise, then 
this dye baby is surely going to have wonderful lungs 
if it never has anything else. 

Last summer you wore white socks and stockings, 
because they seemed to be the fashion and were clean and 
a novelty. That was really the first effect of the dye short- 
age upon you as a consumer. 

This summer you will probably wear white hostery 
again, and also white shirts and frocks. If the war lasts 
another year white may be the prevailing thing in many 
other articles. Or, if your shirt or frock has a colored 
pattern, the dye may be neither permanent nor of a very 
attractive shade. 
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Do you like a dash of color in neckties and ribbons? 
Perhaps you buy these things impressionistically, as they 
strike your fancy in the shop windows—certain novelties 
reach out and attract you by their color schemes, and you 
take them home. Have you noticed how, lately, the neck- 
ties and ribbons are becoming less interesting? Not so 
many of them speak up and ask you to take them home. 
This is due to dye shortage—the range of colors is narrow- 
ing down every day. Are you finicky about matching 
fabrics to get the exact shade in some harmonious color? 
Before the year ends, newspaper jokes about matching 
colors will rest largely on tradition, because there will be a 
limited choice in most fabrics. 

Look at your daily paper, which used to be so white and 
crisp. Is it not yellowish and mottled? That is color 
shortage. Paper is “‘blued”’ white, like clothes, and there 
is very little blue tint left to mix with paper pulp. Do you 
admire the fine color printing in magazines? Color short- 
age will soon affect that, limiting the range; for German 
aniline products enter widely into printing inks. Have you 
noticed any fading in the red of the two-cent postage 
stamp? It is not so good a red as it used to be, on account 
of color shortage, and Uncle Sam wonders whether he 
might not get a little shipment for this purpose from 
Germany through diplomatic channels. 

You will see the same changes in paints, leather, card- 
board, cover papers, pasteboard boxes, lithographed tin 
articles, books, wall paper, wall tints, typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, and everything into which color enters. 
Even trifles like shoeblacking will be affected in quality 
or price. Even the leopard may now have to change its 
spots. 

These things will touch you in two ways—as a consumer 
and as a producer. From the consumer standpoint prob- 
ably you can take them philosophically, like a certain im- 
porter who was complaining about the war difficulties in his 
line, one that has nothing to do with color. Materials were 
scarce and outrageously high, he said; ships almost unob- 


the situation in the woolen trade was outli; 
“Some of the woolen mills are redy 
their output because it is impossible A 
dyes.” : a | 
“Oh, well,” said the importer easily, “ 
ought not to make much difference, If; 
ple can’t get colored clothes let them \; 
wool in its natural color. Why, the col) 
a sheep’s wool is very pleasing in itself!” 
Thus saith the consumer, and that i: 
general attitude. But when dye shor: 
touches you as a producer it will quickly | 
beyond fashion and whim. Alreadyitis ta) 
wages out of pay envelopes, reducing fac| 
output and limiting the merchant’s gales. 
through our textile centers there is machi! 
standing idle, and mills are working part t; 
Right at the door waits a demand ali 
without precedent for fabrics, for ourdom| 
trade is booming and other nations are t 
ing to usfor goods. Thereareraw wool, co 
and silk to make cloth—somewhat hig 
price, to be sure, yet fairly plentiful. T 
are workers ready to run the machines 
glad to have employment; but there 
hardly any dyes with which to finish fal 
after they have been woven, and in n 
cases there seems to be no way of gel 
along without dyes. a 
It is hard to make the man in thestree! 
derstand that such an apparent trifle can 
production. All sorts of rough-and-r 
solutions are offered to meet the problem; : 
as the horse was lost for want of a singles 
nail, so industry is checked by this lack 
single essential. 


The Dyes of Old Times 


““1OODNESS me!” says the man in 
street. “What did we do before 
Germans made coal-tar dyes? Can’t w 
back to old-fashioned coloring materials! 
Suppose we go back a bit in faney anc 
what that suggestion leads to. | 
A generation ago most of the dyeing 
done with vegetable and animal prod 
There was indigo, a plant raised extensi 
in India, for blues. At one time we hi 
thriving indigo crop in North Carolina, Maybe you' 
waists or dresses of the deep, dull calico known as “D: 
cloth” when you were a child; that was indigo dye i 
characteristic effect. Other vegetable dyes were obta 
from madder, logwood, fustic, and so on; and in an 
colors a typical material was cochineal, obtained fro 
tiny insect, with which the scratchy red flannel under’ 
of your youth was dyed. These were fast dyes, and be 
them our grandfathers used other things not so las 
The “butternut” clothes of Colonial times, now on 
term in books to most of us, were dyed with butte 
hulls—they gave a good color; but if your Sunday suit 
been dyed in that way it would not do to be caught o1 
the rain, because the dye ran. 
The first aniline colors were conspicuous for their b 
ness. Nothing so brilliant had been known bef: 
they were also very fugitive; and, for years after 
mans made them fast to light and washing, | 
housewife, buying piece goods, regarded anili 
suspicion. The Germans, however, organiz 
research on a factory basis, perfecting and maki 
color after another. The early fading magentas 
blues were superseded by the alizarine colors 
green, indigo, orange, maroon and brown being 
between 1878 and 1888, and finally a fast aliz 
then anthracene and indanthrene colors of greate 
formity, stability and simplicity. As the new ‘ 
shades were brought out the old dyestuffs disap) 
Among the last to go were logwood and indigo, ano 
the introduction of synthetic indigo the indigo indust 
India quickly shrank to one-fifth of its old proportior 
Going back to the old dyestuffs is not easy to-day. | 
the war broke out in 1914 there were hardly | 
barrels of cochineal in our Eastern textile | 
these were dug up almost as a curiosity. India 
indigo had shrunk to almost nothing, and so hac 
madder, and like materials. These things requ 
lation to turn them into dyes. The old plants for 
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Jargely been abandoned. The color shortage has led 
ne revival of planting and extracting. India is raising 
r crops of indigo. Logwood is being sought in the 
Indies. The few extracting plants in this country are 
ng night and day. But it would take several years to 
se these industries, and little capitalis going into them, 
ise they must simply die once more when the war ends 
oal-tar dyes are available. 
Vhy don’t our chemists develop coal-tar dyes?” asks 
ian in the street. ‘“‘What is the matter with American 
ists anyway?” 
d the answer to that question involves a brief glimpse 
‘he nature of coal-tar products. These are as compli- 
_as a royal family tree. Let us follow the trunk and 
branches with a German chemist, Doctor Hesse. 
ustart with coal. Every hundred parts of coal con- 
seventy-two parts of coke, twenty-two parts of gas, 
ix parts of coal tar. You put the coal through a by- 
ict coke oven that recovers the coal tar, getting a 
red and twenty pounds of the latter from each ton of 
in the form of liquids and solids. 
emists have found a hundred and fifty-five distinct 
ances in coal tar, divided into six series: Benzol 
, seventy-three; naphthalene series, fourteen; an- 
ene series, five; phenanthrene series, five; marsh gas 
forty-five; miscellaneous, thirteen. These sub- 
es can all be reduced to just five elements: Carbon, 
ogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur. The chemist regroups 
aceording to elemental combinations and gets five 
9s, containing ninety-two compounds. Out of these 
jounds he finds nine available for coal-tar dyes. They 
Benzol, toluol, xylol, phenol, naphthalene, anthra- 
methyl anthracene, phenanthrene, carbazol. These 
ounds are called “‘crudes.” 


Germany’s Leadership in Coal Tar 


ERE are four distinct steps in the making of coal-tar 
yes. First, youextract your tar. Then youturn the tar 
these nine crudes. Then the nine crudes are turned 
three hundred different intermediates, like aniline oil, 
h are not dyes themselves, but simply dye materials. 
ly you get dyes from the intermediates. More than 
hundred finished dyes have been developed by the Ger- 
; to date. From these, again, they market some- 
e round ten thousand shades and brands for different 
oses. 

‘months before the war started a large delegation of 
1an chemists visited the United States to attend a 
1ical congress, and parties scattered on trips to see 
2 had of interest in their line—how we refine petroleum; 
2 sulphuric acid from copper-smelter gases; pump hot 
jur from the ground, and soon. Some of them wanted 
ck up technical points from our coal-tar industry. 
they found here none of the close working of coal tar 
jar in Germany. One of the good professors summed 
sults as follows: ‘‘The so-called coal-tar trip,” he 
‘ted, “which was taken by twenty-three chemists, 
oyed either in German dyestuff works or in allied 
tries, owes its name, not to the objective point of the 
but rather to the character of the activities pursued 
1e tourists when at home.”’ 

other words, we had no coal-tar industry. About the 
‘Important thing in that line until very recently has 
our utilization of coal-tar pitches for roofing paper. 
aybe the Germans would have been interested in one 
ir subterranean coal-tar mines. For many years the 
tar from gas making in a big Eastern city was run 
the river as waste. When American enterprise, in 
igness of its sweep, found time to utilize coal tar, some 
leers went hunting for this wasted material in the 
{ that it had formed deposits in the lowest parts of 


the river bed. Sure enough, there it was, in pockets scat- 
tered as far as fifteen miles below the town. They let down 
pipes and began pumping it up. 

Some years ago the price of gasoline rose suddenly in 
Germany. The Germans know all about Rockefeller and 
immediately blamed him. Prince Henry, of Prussia, ad- 
vised motorists to beat Rockefeller and the Yankees by 
using benzol instead of gasoline. Benzol is made there 
from coal tar on a large scale, and is a good motor spirit 
at about half the price of gasoline, besides being the basis 
of aniline oil, a most important dye material. At that time 
the United States was producing benzol from coal tar, but 
in a moderate way. Millions upon millions of gallons of 
this and allied coal-tar products were escaping as smoke 
from old-fashioned coke ovens. A little later the price of 
gasoline rose here, and there was a flurry of popular inter- 
est in benzol. Some plants were installed for its recovery; 
but presently the price of gasoline dropped again and inter- 
est waned. 

Benzol is used in making high explosives. When the war 
broke out its price rose from ten or twenty cents a gallon 
to seventy and eighty. There was a tremendous demand 
for recovery apparatus with us, and during 1915 we made 
many millions of gallons of benzol, as well as toluol, naph- 
thalene and other coal-tar dye bases. This industry has 
been financed with characteristic American largeness. 
Taking the phenomenal war prices as a basis, manufac- 
turers are making their new recovery plants pay for them- 
selves outright in one year. Before the end of 1916 most 
of these plants will be ready to run without capital charges, 
and it is estimated that when the war ends we can sell 
benzol for automobiles at ten cents a gallon and, besides, 
have abundant raw materials for dyes. 

Washington has published such facts optimistically to 
prove that American genius is developing a coal-tar indus- 
try easily. 

But, alas! these crude bases of coal-tar dyes are far from 
the pattern in your shirt or the beautiful color of your 
automobile. They must be turned into intermediates, and 
these into the ten thousand colors of the German coal-tar 
rainbow. Not coal-tar crudes alone are needed, but re- 
agents such as sulphuric acid, carbolic acid, gallic acid, 
nitric acid, sulphuric anhydride, hydrochloric acid, soda, 
chlorine, and so on. 

Just now there is a good deal of talk about the cheapness 
of German dyes. The making of coal-tar colors goes hand 
in hand with the making of materials for explosives. One 
depends upon the other for business success. German dye 
works have been running day and night on explosive in- 
gredients, and it is predicted that when the war ends they 
will flood the world with dyes that have been made as 
by-products. Profits on explosive materials have more 
than paid for these dyes, it is argued, and the Germans 
could afford to give them away to hold their trade. 

That may be true enough; but the real strength in Ger- 
man dye competition is quality, not cheapness. Their vast 
range of colors and shades represents forty years of devel- 
opment and a scientific organization so perfect that the 
individual American dye concern, with two or three chem- 
ists laboring to develop a few of the commoner colors, is 
about like the country blacksmith pitting himself against 
the men and resources of the Steel Trust. 

Many of the best German dyes are patented. France 
and England have confiscated these patents, because they 
are at war with Germany and are, therefore, free to make 
the dyes—if they can. But we are not at war with Ger- 
many, and so her patents hold good here. 

The Germans have a knack at producing new things in 
colors to meet competition. About 1900 the patents on 
German alizarine colors expired, and in this country and 
England manufacturers began to make them, in the belief 
that a monopoly had been abolished. But the Germans 
immediately introduced the new patented acid alizarines, 
which were so superior that the old colors were no longer 
wanted. With alizarines it was necessary to use a mordant, 
putting goods through two processes, while with the acid 
alizarines a single process sufficed, the mordant not being 
used. 

It is in making the thousands of pretty shades, as well as 
the new and novel dyes, that our manufacturers are finding 
difficulties. 

Some large figures of American production are being 
quoted to show that all is going well—for example, that we 
are now turning out from ten thousand to thirteen thou- 
sand tons of dyes and intermediates a year, and that our 
total consumption before the war was only two or three 
times that. But our output is confined to a very few colors 
for a limited range of fabrics. Most of it is sulphur black. 
We did not make even this before the war, but now one 
concern has reached a capacity of a thousand tons a year. 
As we use more than twice that quantity, it is not aston- 
ishing to learn that this concern’s output is all sold on 
contracts ahead. The same company is also making a 
few colors. 

Another company is making some acid colors. A third 
is just ready to supply about five thousand pounds of indigo 
paste daily. But the industry is hampered by lack of 
technical skill, lack of special materials, lack of machinery, 
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lack of capital. For instance, oleum is high-strength sul- 
phuric acid. Before the war it sold for thirty or forty dol- 
lars a ton. To-day it brings two hundred dollars—when 
you can get it. Oleum is used both in dyes and explosives. 
In competition for this and like materials the manufactur- 
ers of explosives usually pay the price that gets them. The 
machinery shortage is acute in every line, and capital for 
dye concerns is hard to obtain, because future prospects 
are not such as to inspire confidence. 

In building up their dye business the Germans have been 
helped greatly by our American love of novelties; and, 
now that their dyes are no longer obtainable, it is in the 
novelties that business suffers most. 

When a certain new shade of purple reaches out from a 
shop window and persuades you to buy a necktie, you have 
been influenced by the factor of fascination in goods. When 
your wife buys a new dress she is probably affected in the 
same way. She wants a new dress, not because the old one 
is worn out but because she is tired of the old color. If 
there were not this factor of fascination in color you would 


-both get along without the new necktie and dress. 


People in Europe are not such good customers for novel- 
ties as we Americans. Incomes are not so large; so they 
do not have the money to spend. Climate is against dainty 
new things. The Englishman cannot keep a crease in his 
trousers, because his climate is too damp; and for the same 
reason he sticks to a narrower range of color in his clothes. 
In the American’s readiness to use the latest dyes the Ger- 
mans have found the best impetus for making novelties. 
When attractive new shades were introduced, and while the 
prices were still stiff, the American manufacturer took 
them up, not merely for neckties and dress materials, but 
for curtains, carpets, tapestries and other heavy fabrics, 
using the new colors to put fascination into his line. Ger- 
man research has thus had behind it this Yankee demand 
for ‘‘selling punch.” 


How the Retailer is Affected 


HEN one understands this it requires little imagina- 

tion to see how dye shortage must affect producers 
and traders right down the line. The manufacturer cannot 
originate those novelties that brighten up his season’s out- 
put and give his salesmen levers with which to move the 
staples; and so some of his plant stands idle and some of his 
employees must be laid off. The retailer will not have nov- 
elties to stimulate trade. His window no longer catches 
your eye or touches your pocketbook, because the element 
of fascination in goods is absent. 

Some optimists refuse to be downcast by this state of 
affairs. 

“Tf all the manufacturers are forced to get along without 
fancy colors,’”’ they reason placidly, “then they are on the 
same footing and one has no competitive advantage over 
another.” 

But the plain truth is that people will buy fewer goods, 
and these hopeful fellows are usually outside the industries 
affected by color shortage. Such arguments do not bring 
much comfort to the mill town with idle facilities. 

Moreover, we have undoubtedly missed much export 
business in textiles by reason of the dye shortage, and 
development of foreign trade will be more difficult as the 
war goes on. If England or France had possessed solid 
dye industries they would have distanced us in export 
trade and put us at a disadvantage in textiles at home. 

The whole world is being scoured for dyestuffs. It was 
quickly found that China had quantities of German indigo 
and other coal-tar colors, and these have been bought up 
by our manufacturers, the Chinaman taking high prices 
and settling down philosophically to a few seasons of white 
wear. What does fascination in merchandise mean to a 
Chinaman? (Concluded on Page 56) 
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subtle of all those that the would-be prophet 

of the things that arecoming must attempt. 
We see the great modern states confronted now by vast 
and urgent necessities, by opportunities that may never 
recur. Individualism has achieved its inevitable failure; 
“go as you please,” in a world that also contained aggres- 
sive militarism, has broken down. Great Britain, all 
Europe, lives in a world of improvised factories, comman- 
deered railways, substituted labor and emergency arrange- 
ments. Our vague-minded, lax, modern democracy has to 
pull itself together, has to take over and administer and 
succeed with a great system of collective functions, has to 
express its collective will in some better terms than “‘go as 
you please,” or fail. 

And we find the affairs of nearly every great democratic 
state in the hands of a class of men not specially adapted to 
any such constructive or administrative work. 

I am writing here now chiefly of the Western Allies. 
Russia is peculiar in having her administrative machine 
much more highly developed in relation to her general 
national life than the free democratic countries. She has to 
make a bureaucracy that has not hitherto been a byword 
for efficiency into a bureaucracy that will be constructive, 
responsive, liberal, scientific and efficient; the Western 
countries have to do the same with that oligarchy of poli- 
ticians which, as Professor Michels has recently pointed 
out in his striking book on Political Parties, is the reality 
of democratic government. By different methods the 
Eastern and Western powers have to attain a common end. 
Both bureaucracy and pseudo-democratic oligarchy have to 
accomplish an identical task, to cement the pacific alliances 
of the Pledged Allies and to socialize their common indus- 
trial and economic life so as to make it invulnerable to 
foreign attack. 

Now in Great Britain, which is the democracy that has 
been most under the close observation of the present 
prophet, there is at present a great outcry against the poli- 
tician, and more particularly against the lawyer-politician. 
He is ourembarrassment. In 
him we personify all our diffi- 
culties. Let us consider the 
charges against this individ- 
ual. Let us ask, Can we do 
without him? And let us fur- 
ther see what chances there 
may be of so altering, quali- 
fying or balancing him as to 
minimize the evil of his in- 
fluence. To begin with, let us 
run over the essentials of the 
charge against him. 


[se riddle of administration is the most 


Overpaid Jurists 


T IS with a modest blush 

that the present prophet 
recapitulates these charges. 
So early as the year 1902 he 
was lifting up his voice, not 
exactly in the wilderness but 
at least in the Royal Institu- 
tion, against the legal as com- 
pared with the creative or 
futurist type of mind. The 
legal mind, he insisted, looks 
necessarily to the past. It is 
dilatory because it has no 
sense of coming things, it is 
uninventive and wasteful, it 
does not create, it takes ad- 
vantage. It is the type of 
mind least able, under any 
circumstances, to organize 
great businesses, to plan 
campaigns, to adventure or 
achieve. ‘‘Wait and see”’ 
crystallizes its spirit. Its re- 
sistance is admirable and it 
has no “‘go.’”’ Nevertheless, 
there is a tendency for power 
to gravitate in all democratic 
countries to the lawyer. 

In the British system the 
normal faults of the lawyer 
are enhanced and his predom- 
inance intensified by certain 
peculiarities of our system. In 
the first place, he belongs to a 
guild of exceptional power. It 
happens that the unfortunate 
course was taken ages ago of 
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The Lawyer im Politics 


bribing the whole legal profession to be honest. The British 
judges and law officers are stupendously overpaid in order 
to make them incorruptible. We have squared the whole 
profession to be individually unbribable. The judges, 
moreover, in the Anglo-Saxon communities are appointed 
from among the leading barristers, an arrangement that a 
child can see is demoralizing and inadvisable. And in 
Great Britain all the greatest salaries in the government 
service are reserved for the legal profession. The greatest 
prizes, therefore, before an energetic young man who has 
to make his way in Great. Britain are the legal prizes, and 
his line of advancement to these lies for all the best years of 
his life not through the public service but through the pri- 
vate practice of advocacy. The higher education, such as 
it is, in Great Britain produces, under the stimulus of these 
conditions, an advocate as its finest flower. To go from the 
posing and chatter of the Union Debating Society to a 
university laboratory is, in Britain, to renounce ambition. 
Few men of exceptional energy will do that. 

The national consequences of this state of affairs have 
been only too manifest throughout the conduct of the war. 
The British Government has developed all the strength and 
all the weakness of the great profession it represents. It 
has been uninventive, dilatory and without initiative; it 
has been wasteful and evasive; but it has not been wanting 
in a certain eloquence and dignity, it has been wary and 
shrewd, and it has held onto office with the concentrated 
skill and determination of a sucker fish. And the British 
mind, with a concentration and intensity unprecedented 
before the war, is speculating how it can contrive to get a 
different sort of ruler and administrator at work upon its 
affairs. 

There is a disposition in the press and much of the pri- 
vate talk one hears to get rid of lawyers from the control of 
national affairs altogether, to substitute business men or 
scientific men or experts. That way lies dictatorship and 
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Cesarism. And even Great Britain is notsohe 
less of the experiences of other nations as 
attempt again what has already been go ah 
dantly worked out in national disaster across the Chan; 
The essential business of government is to deal betw 
man and man; it is not to manage the national affair 
detail, but to secure the proper managers, investigat 
administrators, generals, and so forth, to maintain ¢] 
efficiency and keep the balance between them. Wecan 
do without a special class of men for these interyenti 
and controls. In other words, we cannot do withou 
special class of politicians. They may be elected by a D 
lic or appointed by an autocrat; at some point they h; 
to come in. And this business of intervening between n 
and classes and departments in public life, and getting th 
to work together, is so closely akin to the proper worl 
a lawyer in dealing between men and men that, unless 
latter are absolutely barred from becoming the former 
is almost unavoidable that politicians should be dra 
more abundantly from the lawyer class than from ; 
other class in the community. | 

This is so much the case that when the London Ti 
turns in despair from a government of lawyers and lo 
about for an alternative, the first figure that presents it 
is that distinguished advocate, Sir Edward Carson! 
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The Medieval Methods of the Law 


UT there is a difference between recognizing that sc 
sort of lawyer-politician is unavoidable, and agree 
that the existing type of lawyer, whoisso largely accounta 
for the massive slowness, the confused action, the slove 
ness rather than the weakness of purpose shown by Gr 
Britain in this war, is the only possible type. The Brit 
system of education and legal organization is not the | 
word of human wisdom in these matters. 
The real case we British have against our lawyers is, 
may adopt an expressive colloquialism, not that they 
lawyers, but that they are such infernal lawyers. T! 
trail into modern life mos 
the faults of a medieval gu 
They seem to have no sens 
the state they could devel 
no sense of the future t 
might control. Their law: 
procedure have never been 
modeled upon the framew 
of modern ideas; their mi 
are still set to the tune 
medieval bickerings, tr 
tionalism and state blindn 
They are mystery dealers; 
most unanimously they h 
resisted giving the comr 
man the protection of a 
In Great Britain we have. 
no Napoleon to take the | 
fessors by the throat. Itis 
traordinary how complete 
been their preservation 
barbaric conceptions. E 
the doctor is now larg 
emancipated from his arel 
limitations as a skilled 
tainer. He thinks more | 
more of the public health, 
less and less of his patron. ' 
more recent a profession, 
less there is of the individi 
istic personal reference; sc 
tific research, for exam 
disavyows and forbids ev 
personal reference. Butw 
everyone would be shoc 
at some great doctor in tl 
days of urgent necess 
spending two or three we 
‘on the minor ailments of s¢ 
rich person’s lapdog, nob 
is scandalized at the spect: 
of Sir Edward Carson an 
costly law courtspending ! 
days upon the sordid dispt 
that center upon yol 
Master Slingsby’s ear, whet 
it is the Slingsby family ea 
the ear of a supposititi 
child. Our standard for. 
lawyer is older and lowert 
it is for other men. | 
There is no more rea 
nowadays whya lawyer sho 
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) advocacy as a proper use of his knowledge than 
doctor should make private poisoning the lucrative 
his profession. There is no reason why a court of 
ould ignore the plain right of the commonweal to 
me in every case between man and man. There is 
reason why trivial disputes about wills and legiti- 
hould not be wasting our national resources at the 
- time when nearly every other form of waste is 
estrained. The sound case against the legal profes- 
Anglo-Saxon countries is, not that it is unnecessary 
t it is almost incredibly antiquated, almost incred- 
reless of the public well-being, and that it tends to 
: or dwarf or destroy the men who enter it. 

urgent need is not so much to get rid of the lawyer 
ir affairs as to get rid of the wig-and-gown spirit and 
pecial pleader, and to find and develop the new law- 
ie lawyer who is not an advocate, who is not afraid 
le, who has had some scientific education, and whose 
ation has been quickened by the realization of life 
tive opportunity. We want to emancipate this 
ion from its ancient guild restrictions—the most 
cial and disastrous of allsuch restrictions—to destroy 
raceful traditions of overpayment and fee-snatching, 
st upon a scientific philosophical training for its 
ioners, to make the practice of advocacy a fall from 
and to bar professional advocates from the bench. 
bserver of the general trend of events in Europe will 
‘real grasp of what is happening until he realizes the 
1 importance of the reactions that center upon this 
n. The current development of political institu- 
nd the possible development of a new spirit and 
| in the legal profession are so intimately inter- 
as to be practically one and the same question. The 
tional question is, Can we get a new Germany? 
tional question everywhere is, Can we get a better 
an? 

widely prevalent discontent with the part played by 
yer in the affairs of all the Western Allies is certain 
lop into a vigorous agitation for legal reconstruc- 
n the case of every other great trade union the war 
icted profound and vital concessions. The British 
gmen, for example, have abandoned scores of pro- 
restrictions upon women’s labor, upon unskilled 
‘or which they have fought for generations; they 
bmitted to a virtual serfdom that the nation’s needs 
ye supplied; the medical profession has sent almost 
fe a proportion of its members to the front; the sci- 
men, the writers, have been begging to be used in 
yacity, at any price or none; the ministry of muni- 
full of unpaid workers, and so on. It is the British 


"HENEVER the ball players get together and the 
Do-you-remember? stuff begins to fly, someone is 
sure to mention Elmer Hickey. They all remember 

ings about Elmer—the best and the worst of him: 
>, What a cracking good pitcher he was!” 
, and what a worthless hound!” 
ok Elmer quite a long time to make his reputation 
cher; it took him less than two hours to lose his 
1on as a man. It happened in the ball park at 
ille—I was catching him that day and saw the 
hing, so I know what the boys are thinking about 
hey say that Elmer Hickey was no good. 

never say anything about how he got his self- 
back again, or what a price he paid for that Cedar- 

hibition, first and last. No; they overlook that part 

Hickey did the meanest and cruelest thing a man 

ae it publicly; but he paid for it—Lord, how 


body is qualified to come through with the dead 
id the low-down on Elmer, I’m the one for the job. 
first-string catcher for the old Blues when Elmer 
| in from the tall grass, totally ignorant of every- 
nder the sun but the knack of putting a lot of stuff 
iseball. 

ked Elmer over then and sized him up, and I’m 
to let my first bet ride. The boy had a strong arm, 
tt was the best of him; he had a weak character, and 
as the worst of him. What’s more, I claim that 
3 biggest mistake wasn’t the one he made at Cedar- 
fore six thousand witnesses. His prize bloomer was 
in Hoboken before three witnesses—and one of ’em 
te of the peace. If Elmer hadn’t let that woman 
him the Cedarville thing never would have hap- 


ver took a matrimonial chance myself and maybe 
t qualified to talk, but my notion is that the only 
Wrong with marriage are some of the folks who go 
y into it with their eyes shut. The right sort of wife 
lave made a fair imitation of the right sort of man 


legal profession and trade union alone that has made no 
sign of any disposition to relax its elaborate restrictions 
upon the labor of amateurs and women, or to abate one 
jot or one tittle of its habitual rewards. There has been no 
attempt to reduce the costly law officers of the govern- 
ment, for example, or to call in the help of older men to 
release law officers who are of military experience or age. 

And I must admit that there are small signs of the 
advent of the new lawyer, at whose possibility I have just 
flung a hopeful glance, to replace the existing mass of 
medieval unsoundness. Barristers seem to age prema- 
turely—at least in Great Britain—unless they are born 
old; in the legal profession one hears nothing of ‘the 
young,” one hears only of ‘‘smart juniors.” - Reform and 
progressive criticism in the Jegal profession, unlike all 
other professions, seem to be the monopoly of the retired. 

Nevertheless, Great Britain is as yet only beginning to 
feel the real stresses of the war; she is coming into the full 
strain a year behind France, Germany and Russia; and 
after the war there lies the possibility of still more violent 
stresses; so that what is as yet a mere cloud of criticism 
and resentment at our lawyer-politicians and privileged 
legal profession may gather to a great storm before 1918 
or 1919. I am inclined to foretell as one most highly proba- 
ble development of the present vague but very consider- 
able revolt against the lawyer in British public life, first, 
some clumsy proposals or even attempts to leave him out 
and use business men, soldiers, admirals, dictators or men 
of science in his place—which is rather like throwing away 
a blottesque fountain pen and trying to write with a 
walking stick or a revolver or a flashlight; and then, when 
that is found to be impossible, a resolute attempt to clean 
and reconstitute the legal profession on modern and more 
honorable lines: a movement into which quite possibly a 
number of the younger British lawyers, so soon as they 
realize that the movement is good enough to risk careers 
upon, may throw themselves.- A large share in such a 
reform movement, if it occurs, will be brought about by 
the press; by which I mean not simply the periodical press 
but all books and contemporary discussion. It is only by 
the natural playing off of press against lawyer-politician 
that democratic states can ever come to their own. 

And that brings me to the second part of this question, 
which is whether, quiteapart from the possible reform and 
spiritual rebirth of the legal profession, there is not also the 
possibility of balancing and correcting its influence. In 
ancient Hebrew history—it may be a warning rather than 
a precedent—there were two great forces: one formal, con- 
servative and corrupting, the other undisciplined, creative 
and destructive. The first was the priest; the second, the 
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out of Hickey, even if he didn’t have any more chin than a 
Belgian hare; but theirs was a case of two wrongs not 
making one right. She made him worse than he was on 
the start. r 

Now you can take putty and work it into almost any 
shape, and if}you stay with it long enough and keep patting 
it here and pinching it there, and propping it up some- 
where else so it won’t slump, the time will come when it 
will stand up by itself. Let it get good and hard, and you 
can give it a coat of bronze paint and call it copper—and 
get away with it, too, unless somebody scratches too deep. 

Now Elmer was putty, and mighty soft putty at that, 
and Mrs. Hickey made the mistake of slapping a coat of 
paint on him right off the reel, without waiting to shape 
him up. She was more interested in having him look good 
than in having him be good, and the result was something 
that walked on two legs, wore stylish clothes and tied its 
neckties properly. She forgot that the tailor doesn’t build a 
backbone into a suit, and in the end this made it tough for 
all hands—but we’re not at the end now; this is only the 
beginning. 

Probably Elmer’s pay check was the real cause of all 
his trouble. You see, before he came to us he had never 
pitched professional ball and nobody had any strings on 
him. He was a free agent, and being a free agent—with the 
goods to deliver—is better than having a license to steal. 
Somebody had sense enough to tell Elmer to hold out until 
the bids were all in, which accounts for his getting four 
thousand big iron men for his first season’s work, instead of 
fifteen hundred, like the rest of the bush heavers. = 

Some of the old pitchers were a little sore at first, but 
not one of ’em could truthfully say that Elmer wasn’t 
worth every cent of four thousand to the club. He had one 
of the braided rawhide arms that you read about, guar- 
anteed not to rip, ravel or bust out at the seams, and he 
could pitch all day and every day if he had to. He was a 
hog for work—always ready to hop in and take anybody’s 
turn or pull a game out of the fire; and, while he didn’t 
have a head to match his arm, he really didn’t need one. 
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prophet. Their interaction is being extraordinarily paral- 
leled in the Anglo-Saxon democracies by the interaction of 
lawyer-politician and press to-day. If the lawyer-politician 
is unavoidable, the press is indispensable. It is not in the 
clash and maneuvers and mutual correction of party, but in 
the essential conflict of political authority, on the one hand, 
and press on the other, that the future of democratic gov- 
ernment apparently lies. In the clearer, simpler case of 
France, a less wealthy and finer and more modern type of 
lawyer interacts with a less impersonal press. It is in the 
great contrasts and the essential parallelism of the French 
and the Anglo-Saxon democratic systems that one finds 
the best practical reason for anticipating very profound 
changes in these two inevitables of democracy, the press and 
the lawyer-politician, and for assuming that the method 
of democracy has still a vast range of experimental adjust- 
ment between themstill untried. Such experimental adjust- 
ment will be the chief necessity and business of political 
life in every country of the world for the next few decades. 

The lawyer-politician and the press are, as it were, the 
right and left hands of a modern democracy. The war has 
brought this out clearly. It has ruptured the long- 
weakened bonds that once linked this and that newspaper 
with this and that party. For years the press of all the 
Western democracies has been drifting slowly away from 
the tradition—it lasted longest and was developed most 
completely in Great Britain—that newspapers were party 
organs. 4 

In the novels of Disraeli the press appears as an ambigu- 
ously helpful person who is asked out to dinner, who iseven 
admitted to week-end conferences, by the political great. 
He takes his orders from the Whig peers or the Tory peers. 
At his greatest he advises them respectfully. But that was 
in the closing days of the British oligarchy; that was 
before modern democracy had begun to produce its char- 
acteristic political forms. It is not so very much more than 
a century before Great Britain had her first lawyer prime 
minister. Through all the Napoleonic wars she was still a 
country ruled by great feudal landlords and gentlemen 
adventurers associated with them. The lawyers came to 
their own only at the close of the great Victorian duet of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, the last of the political gentlemen 
adventurers. It is only now, in the jolts and dissatisfac- 
tions of this war, that Great Britain rubs her eyes and 
looks at her government as it is. 

The old oligarchy established the tradition of her 
diplomacy. Illiberal at home, it was liberal abroad. Great 
Britain was the defender of nationality, of constitutional- 
ism, and the balance of power against the Holy Alliance. 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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I caught him most of the time, and if I do say it—but I 
guess I won’t. You can draw your own conclusions. 

All Elmer needed to know was where to put ’em, what 
to put on ’em, and how many were out. Stake him to that 
much information and no club in the league could figure 
him a cinch. All batters looked alike to him—I don’t 
believe he ever took a slant at the averages; and he could 
find the corners of the plate as well with the bases loaded 
as when they were empty. He was surely a great mechan- 
ical pitcher; but when you have said that you can let your 
voice fall. 

Personally Elmer set no joy bells ringing when he joined 
the club. He wore a little basket whittled out of a peach 
seed for a watch charm and nobody had ever tipped him 
that red flannel had gone out of style. His technic at the 
table was very much on the bush order, and the only use 
he had for a fork was to hold something down while he 
worked on it with his knife. The man who sat next to him 
on the right was liable to get Elmer’s elbow in his ear. Give 
him a nice thick soup, shut your eyes, and you’d swear the 
noise was made by a cow walking through a swamp. 

“Who is this bird?” says old Pete Potter to me the first 
meal Elmer had with us. 

“His name’s Hickey,” says I. 

“Hickey, eh? Huh! One syllable too many!” 

And that was the way we all felt about him. Elmer 
didn’t really belong. He wasn’t the sort to jump in and 
harvest a crop of friends and enemies—it takes a positive 
fellow to do that, and Elmer wasn’t positive about any- 
thing. Rather than have an argument, he would agree 
with anybody—a colorless, chinless, pro-neutral bird from 
away up the creek—a bird that flocked by himself and 
nobody cared whether he was lonesome or not. Outside of 
his pitching he was a deuce in a deck of face cards. 

To make it more abundant, Elmer was the original 
penny-pincher. He couldn’t have paid the first installment 
on a loaf of bread when he joined, but after the first pay 
day he was never broke. At the end of the season he had a 
roll that wouldn’t go into a tomato can and always carried 
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it with him. Once he got reckless and bought five beers, 
reminding us three times that we were drinking with him. 
Now I don’t think a man ought to be a spendthrift in order 
to be a good fellow, but a bail player getting four thousand 
a year shouldn’t three-sheet himself every time he lets go 
of a quarter. 

We never knew where he met the lady in the case, but 
it’s a safe bet that she saw the four thousand a year first. 
Elmer never would have had the nerve to suggest double 
harness. I heard afterward that she had been in small-time 
vaudeville for a while, most likely on her looks, for she 
wasn’t clever at anything but looking out for Number 
One. Anyhow, Elmer met her along toward the end of his 
first season, and in November they were married. 

It’s my opinion that she led him to the Hoboken Ferry 
and nudged him in the slats when it came time for him to 
clear his throat and say he would or he wouldn’t, or what- 
ever it is a fellow says to make the splice legal and binding. 
I saw a line or two about it in the paper, but didn’t pay 
much attention to it except to wonder where Elmer found 
her and what she saw in him that was worth a life sentence. 
Then I forgot all about the bride and groom until next spring. 


II 


HE hotel at our old training camp was no Astorbilk or 

Saint Vitus Inn—nothing likeit. It was just the Hooper 
House, run by Old Man Hooper, and the traveling men 
used to come halfway across the state to land there Satur- 
day night and lay over till Monday. Trust those babies to 
know where the grub is the best! Old Man Hooper may 
have been short on style, but he was long on fried chicken 
Maryland and comfortable beds, and after a hard winter 
the Hooper House looked mighty good to a ball player— 
mighty good! 

That spring most of the regulars met at St. Louis and 
went South in a private car. A few of the married men 
brought their wives, or, rather, the wives refused to be left 
behind. Talking like a society editor, I’d say we had with 
us the James P. Divvers, the Jefferson Powells, the Ken- 
neth Wilsons and the August Schmidts. Talking like a 
regular fellow, Molly and Jennie and May and Carrie were 
the life of the party—four mighty fine women and welcome 
as sunshine. The Elmer Hickeys were not with us and 
weren’t missed much, either, though the women were curi- 
ous to get a peek at the bride. 

“‘She may make a man of him,” says Molly Divver. 

““There’s always a chance,”’ says Pete Potter. “If she 
cures him of tossing huckleberry pie into himself with a 
knife I’ll be for her strong as horse-radish!”’ 

eae We rolled into 
town late in the 
afternoon, with just 
time to wash up and 
shave before dinner; 
and I noticed by the 
register that the 
Hickeys had beaten 
us by a few hours. 


“They'll Parade You Round Town in a Hack With Those Two 
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SidesShow Freaks 


On one line was ‘“‘E. Hickey.”’ Elmer had written “& wf” 


after his name, but that part had been scratched out and 
underneath, in jagged straight-up-and-down letters, like 
the teeth on a saw, was ‘‘ Aimee Marshall Hickey.” 

“Look who’s here!”’ says I. 

“And get on to the way she spells Amy!” says Jeff 
Powell. 

“Oh, well,”’ says Kenny Wilson, slapping his John Han- 
cock on the page and forgetting to register his wife, as 
usual, ‘‘what can you expect of her? She married Hickey, 
didn’t she?” 

“You can’t even figure her to have good sense after 
that,” says Dutchy Schmidt. ‘‘A-i-m-e-e, Amy! Now if 
my wife ever tried a 

I didn’t stop to listen, but made a bee line for my room. 
I cleaned up on a lick-and-a-promise basis and when I got 
back in the lobby again the celebration was just getting a 
good start. We always had a celebration the first night; 
it was a sort of institution. The team quartette was over 
in one corner, singing 4 song about that dear old sunny 
South—something with mocking birds and magnolias and 
cotton fields in it, and landing heavy on the barber-shop 
minors; Billy Pincus and Sherry Martin were having a 
burlesque boxing match in front of the desk; everybody 
was shaking hands with everybody else and hollering across 
the lobby; Old Man Hooper was combing his whiskers and 
grinning like a fat tomcat, and everything was lovely and 
homelike until I got a slant at the gentle stranger in our 
midst. Oh, well, not exactly in our midst; she was as far 
away as she could get, and by the expression on her face it 
wasn’t far enough to suit her. 

The gentle stranger was a young woman, sitting in an 
armchair near the elevator—a big, fine-looking, black-eyed, 
black-haired queen, with her chin in one hand so that the 
rings would show. She had on a light-blue dress—one of 
those soft filmy things—with slippers and stockings to 
match—there was a lace wrap over her shoulders, shiny 
gimcracks in her hair, and rings on all her fingers—a little 
piece of Peacock Alley dropped down in the Hooper 
House, and looking as if she felt that it was a long, long 
way back to Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. Yes; 
she was disgusted with such common goings-on and didn’t 
care who knew it. 

She caught me staring at her—somehow a woman will 
always catch you in the act—and stared back without bat- 
ting an eye. She lifted up a pair of glasses on a little stick, 
so that she could see me better, and took me in from the 
soles of my number nines to my bald spot—the once over, 
the all over, and the through and through; and now I 
know what it feels like to be an animal in a zoo. It struck 
me all of a sudden that the boys were singing a little too 
loud; that Pincus and Martin ought to know better than 
to pull their rough comedy in the lobby—and just then 
the dining-room door was opened. 

We all flocked to the big table in the center, which was 
decorated with flags and flowers for the occasion; the 
orchestra hit up a few bars of lively music, and Sherry 
Martin grabbed Henry, the old head waiter, and one- 
stepped him all over the place. Sherry 
was feeling fine. He hadn’t bumped into 
any wet blanket, but the chill was on me 
yet. 

Everybody began talking at once, say- 
ing how bully it was to be back again, and 
that you couldn’t get such ripe olives and 
salted almonds anywhere in the country— 
which was no lie; and in the middle of this 
general wave of good feeling Pete Potter 
got up, with his glass of ice water, to pro- 
pose Old Man Hooper’s health. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, if you are gen- 
tlemen,”’ says he; and right there he froze 
solid, mouth and eyes wide open. 

We all turned to see what he was look- 
ing at, and there was the Ice Queen, 
sailing straight toward us, chin up and 
shoulders squared—and bared, too, if any- 
body should ask you! And behind her, as 
Thope to go to heaven when I die—behind 
her was Elmer Hickey in a full-dress suit! 

As Trecallit, there wasn’t a word spoken 
just then—the shock was too great. Old 
Henry pulled out a couple of chairs and 
bowed and scraped and made motions 
with his hands, but the Ice Queen didn’t 
see him at all—didn’t see any of us, infact. 
She went sailing by, with her nose in the 
air, heading for a table for two in a far 
corner, and Elmer tagged behind. The 
boy’s face was a picture no artist could 
paint, as the song goes. He was proud of 
his wife, ashamed of himself and a little 
bit scared, all at the same time; and mixed 
in with his other expressions was a smirk 
that said: “‘She’s mine; take a good look 
at her!”’ 

As Elmer passed our table he hesitated, 
like a well-trained poodle hesitates when 
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ee Behind Her Was Elmer Hi 
iy ina Full:Dress Suit | 
he passes a butcher shop, but he didn’t stop. He d 
even look at us, but his face got red. We watchec 
until they were seated. | 
“My soul!” says Molly Divver, letting out a 
breath. ‘Did you ever see the like of that?” | 
“Doesn’t she hate herself though?” says May W: 
“We might be the dirt under her feet for all the notic 
took of us!” | 
“‘She’s too good to sit at this table, I suppose,” 
Jennie Powell. ‘‘I’ll bet she was a waitress or somethi 
“TI wonder if those diamonds are real!” says € 
Schmidt. “And I left mine upstairs under the mattr 
Not a thing, you notice, about Elmer showing upi 
soup and fish—the women thought that was all right. 
Wilson even said that he looked well in the outfit. The 
attended to Elmer. ; | 
“Why, the big tramp!” says Sherry Martin. “Do 
think he’s going to get away with that head-waiter harm 
“Head waiter!” says Billy Pincus. ‘Don’t flatter 
He looks more like a cab driver dressed up!” 
“Pity he didn’t wear a silk hat too!” says Jeff Pc 
“Where does she think she is?” asks Molly Di 
“Nobody ever dresses down here unless there’s a dar 
something. And did you ever see a gown cut any 
than that one? Poor taste, I call it.” ei 
“Still,” says Divver, grinning, “she ain’t a bit ha’ 
the eyes. Guess I’ll make Elmer introduce me.” Hest 
to get up from the table—a bluff to plague Molly, 2 
worked fine. hs: 
“Jim, behave yourself! Just let me catch you shini 
to that—that creature!” 
“Oh, dear!’”’ says May Wilson. 


“T wish I’d wor 


pink waist.” ‘ 
“There you go!” growls Kenny. ‘You women & 
alike. Monkey see, monkey do!” { 
“Tf any wife of mine wore a low-and-behold dres| 


that,” says Jeff Powell, ‘‘I’d take her over my a 
spank her.” : 
“You're perfectly safe, my dear,” says -Jennle. 
know very well you never would spend that much 1 
on me!” : 

“T wonder,” says Sherry Martin, “did she have 
scenery when she married him?” aes 

“Probably didn’t have a stitch!” sniffed Carrie Se 

“Then there’s an awful hole in that bank roll I 
used to carry round.” AE 

“The bank roll,” says Molly, “‘is all on Pe 
back!” ees 

“Oh, I don’t know!” says Jimmy. “TI got a goo 
at her back and I didn’t notice much of anything 0 
did you, fellows?” 

Then Molly said it was too bad he couldn’t be f 
without being vulgar; Jimmy came back with a ho 
about Molly being jealous of any woman that could’ 
low necks, and they had it back and forth across the ta 
a real old-fashioned family spat. Jennie mixed in 
took a fall out of her and wished mighty soon th; 
hadn’t. Kenny tried to help Divver, and got Moll | 
May both in his hair at once. Dutchy and Carnie, 1 : 
turtledoves as a general thing, drew cards and fille 
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We All Turned to See What He Was Looking At, and There Was the Ice Queen! 


house, and it wasn’t safe for a poor bachelor to open 
uth, one way or the other. 
lly peace was declared, but not until the pleasant 
g was all shot. The kind of peace we had was worse 
ar had been. Everybody was sore and formal, and so 
| polite that it hurt. Nobody laughed out loud or 
y stories, and it was as cold and stiff asa dinner in a 
d eating house, with everybody total strangers and 
to stay that way. The wet blanket had landed 
in the middle of the big table. The Ice Queen had 
our party, and the rest of the dinner was a total loss. 
only fun I had was watching Elmer try to keep his 
out of the air and live up to his clothes. It was 
hat he’d been rehearsed a lot, but he wasn’t letter- 
_by any manner of means. Every minute or so he 
bust into the error column and then he would get a 
awling-out from the bride. You’ve seen a trick 
keep his eye on the man with the whip, haven’t 
Well, that was Elmer. I couldn’t see his face, but his 
t pink every once in a while. I did see her face when 
ed over his water glass, and that was where I really 
to be sorry for him. 
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IR that first night at the Hooper House it didn’t 
ed a fortune teller to predict a frosty future for 
i. Hickey. She had been at considerable pains to 
is that she didn’t care to have anything to do with 
ayers or their wives, and one showing was enough. 
Divver and the rest of the girls put their heads 
er, and when Elmer brought the bride round to be 
iced the thermometer dropped forty points. To 
» truth about it, Aimee didn’t seem to care whether 
ler women liked her or not, and snubbed them back 
nd plenty. 
or Elmer, we didn’t even kid him any more—just 
him up like a white chip. That left him nobody to 
but his wife, and very few folks can stand a long 
sational strain, even on a honeymoon. Five minutes 
mer’s limit, and after that he had to repeat himself; 
bride must have felt that she was earning the four 
nd ayear. They kept on dressing for dinner, Elmer 
minstrel first-part clothes and his wife featuring a 
ck stunt, eating all alone and fighting back and 
cross the table—that is to say, she fought and Elmer 
ized. The poor devil was entirely and absolutely 
her thumb at all times. 

before we started North, Elmer came to me and 
ed and hawed and finally asked if I could let him 
fty plunks. He didn’t say it in so many words, but I 
ed that the bride had shot the bank roll and they 
roke, which accounted, of course, for his bringing her 
training camp. I didn’t lend him the fifty, but I gave 
million dollars’ worth of advice. 
ried to touch some of the other boys, and the best he 
is a tip from Sherry Martin to steal his wife’s rings 
ek em. Finally he got an advance from the boss— 
John is pretty good that way—and the next day 
went shopping and blew the works for a bale of 
an drawn-work handkerchiefs, and junk like that. 
season Elmer’s nose was on the grindstone and he 
had a chance to let a salary check get cold. Mrs. 
y traveled with the club, looking more and more like 
ily fashion hint from Paree, while poor old Elmer 
us winter union suits clear into August. How he 
ed to pitch good baseball with that vampire on his 
Is more than I know, unless it’s true that where 
sno brain there’s no feeling. 
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We were nosed out for the pennant that year, and the 
boys were so disappointed about not picking up any extra 
money that Uncle John arranged a barnstorming trip 
through the Middle West, playing us against an all-star 
bunch from the American League—at least, that’s what 
they called themselves. Soon after we started Uncle John 
began to get letters and telegrams from Cedarville asking 
for a Hickey Day. 

Hickey, it seems, was Cedarville’s favorite son. His 
folks had a farm near there, and these messages said that if 
a Hickey Day could be announced it would fill the park. 
The townspeople wanted to see him pitch. Uncle John 
wired back to go ahead with their preparations, and Elmer 
was delighted. A big crowd meant a bigger cut and the 
cuts couldn’t come too big for Hickey, with a long, cold 
winter ahead of him and nothing laid away but his wife’s 
summer clothes. 

We arrived in Cedarville about noon and were scheduled 
to pull out immediately after the game, for we had a long 
jump to the next town. The home folks were there with a 
brass band to make a fuss over Elmer, but his wife wouldn’t 
stand for it. The program was to parade him over to 
another depot in time to meet the jerkwater special that 
was bringing his father and mother and all the neighbors to 
see the game. Elmer was willing enough to ride round 
town behind a brass band, but Aimee put the crusher on 
him as soon as she heard about it. 

“But, Babe,’’ says he, ‘‘these people 

““Never mind these people!” says his lady wife. “This 
is no free show. If they want to see you 
let ’em pay their way into the ball park!” 

So the Hickeys jumped into a hack and 
beat it to the hotel. The citizens were 
awfully sore about it. Some of ’em said 
that when a boy had been away from home 
a couple of years he ought to want to see 
his folks the first thing. Others panned 
Elmer for a swelled-up pup. And then the 
parade started, with Uncle John and me 
riding in the open-faced carriage that had 
been provided for the Hickey family. We 
thought we ought to boost the thing along. 
The train was pulling in when we got there, 
and the first man off was Hickey’s dad. 

““Where’s the boy?” says he. ‘‘ Where’s 
Elmer?” 

He was a little bit of a chap with a heavy 
drooping mustache and a high, piping voice; 
and, by the way it fitted him, someone had 
loaned him a Prince Albert for the occasion, 
so old that it was green, instead of black, 
and frayed along the bottom. He had ona 
rusty plug hat, too, probably a relic of his 
courting days, and one of those ready-to- 
snap-on blue satin neckties with a spray of 
lilies of the valley painted below the knot. 

““Where’s the boy?”’ says he again, and 
turned to help his wife down the steps. 

Elmer’s mother must have weighed close 
to three Hundred pounds and, dressed in 
her Sunday best with a few holiday touches 
thrown in, she was quite a spectacle. She 
came down the steps, beaming all over, but 
the smile faded when the chairman of the 
committee explained that Elmer had gone 
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to the hotel. 4 es ue zi 


“Why—why, we sort of expected he’d 
be here!” says she. 


“Now, mother,” says the old man, “likely the boy’s 
busy; but he’ll be waitin’ for us at the hotel.” 

We rode to the hotel with them, the band playing all 
the way and Elmer’s dad yelling at us to make himself 
heard. We explained that Elmer had to have his arm 
rubbed before every game and that was why he couldn’t 
meet them at the depot. 

“There, mother!” pipes the old man. ‘Didn’t I tell ye? 
I knowed nothin’ but business would have kep’ him away.” 

The old lady wanted to know all about Elmer’s wife, 
and it leaked out that he hadn’t written them a letter in 
over a year. 

“But then,” says the old man, alibying for him, “you 
know Elmer never was no hand to write letters, mother.” 

But Elmer wasn’t waiting for them at the hotel—that is, 
not so anyone could notice it. When the carriage drove 
up to the entrance I got a flash of Aimee on the balcony, 
but Elmer was under cover. He was in his room, with the 
phone off the hook. Uncle John stalled the old folks while 
I tore upstairs to get Hickey. Just as I was about to 
knock I heard voices inside. 

“But, Babe, you don’t have to meet ’em if you don’t 
want to. You can stay right here in the hotel. I’ve got 
to go down, I tell you. They’re my folks!” 

“And I’m your wife! I don’t count, do I?” 

“Now, Babe, you know is 

“Oh, take your hands off! It’s them or it’s 
me, remember. You can make your choice right here.”’ 

“All I want to do is just run down and say Hello! I'll 
be right back—honest ze; 

“Yes, you will! They’ll parade you round town in a 
hack with those two side-show freaks sf 

“That'll do you! Don’t you call my people side-show 
freaks!” 

“Well, they look like it, don’t they? And after all I’ve 
done for you this is the thanks I get!” 

“T know, Babe; I know. But it’s awful tough to be put 
up against it like this. They’re good, plain people—no 
style about ’em, Babe—but they’re good! I can’t throw 
?em down like this. I a 

“‘That’s for you to decide.” 

“Please, can’t I go down just for a minute?” 

“T won’t be here when you get back.” 

“You wouldn’t quit me, Babe? You couldn’t!” 

*‘ All right! Go down there and see.” 

I couldn’t stand it any longer, so I rapped on the door. 
Mrs. Hickey opened it just far enough to see who it was. 

“Well?” says she. ‘‘And what do you want?” 

“Hickey,” says I, talking over her shoulder, “your 


father and mother are waiting for you downstairs. Be a 
man for once in your life and do the right thing!” 
“There, Babe!” says Elmer. ‘“‘You see? They’re 


waiting.” 

“Tell them he won’t be down,” says his wife. ‘And if 
I was in your place, Mister Billings, I wouldn’t meddle in 
affairs that don’t concern me.” 

She slammed the door in my face, and as I walked down 
the hall I heard Elmer’s voice again, wailing like a banshee: 
““Now you’ve done it, Babe! Now you’ve done it!” 
My word for it, lunch that day at the Cedar- 
ville Hotel was a ghastly session. I tipped off 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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Chancery of the American Embassy 

at Constantinople which contain 
records of embassy business. They are of the same size 
and both are full. One of them covers a period of three 
years; the other a period of three months. The contents 
of one have a measured and leisurely tone; the contents of 
the other, if they were anything but coldly official, would 
be wholly exclamatory, and would provide material for 
seven hundred and fifty moving, spectacular dramas. 

These books are Exhibit A among an amazing number 
of evidences that our Embassy staff has been doing some- 
thing in the nature of real work since the war began; and 
there are sufficient indications that real work continues to 
be a necessity. The American Embassy in Constantinople 
is attending strictly to everybody’s business, including 
its own. 

When the war began the Embassy’s office hours became 
continuous. The Ambassador set the pace and his staff 
met the requirements. The Embassy was on a peace foot- 
ing of the quietest kind, with just a sufficient personnel for, 
the dignified maintenance of the usual routine. Then the 
heavens fell and the terrible days began. The secretaries 
and clerks took turns at staying up all night and nobody 
ever thought of finishing the day’s work before midnight. 
It was War, and the dispatch pouch began suddenly to 
contain one hundred-odd messages, one hundred-odd sep- 
arate and distinct pieces of business to be attended to every 
day, as against less than that number monthly under 
normal conditions. There were refugees, noncombatant 
war prisoners, stranded Americans and other foreign 
visitors to be disposed of, and the anxious-looking crowds 
round the Embassy doors each morning made one think 
of a run on a bank. 

The American Embassy in Constantinople is an inter- 
esting center of active Americanism in an environment 
that is unique. London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Petrograd 
and Vienna all have their Embassies, on which the Amer- 
ican people in these exciting days have bestowed consider- 
able anxious attention; but none of these capitals bears 
any resemblance to the capital of Turkey, and no American 
Ambassador has had to assume quite the same attitude 
toward things in general that seems necessary there. 


[Meta are two big books in the 


Mrs. Morgenthau’s Hospital Duties 


F TURKEY were all Moslem, with fixed rules of purely 
political international association, there would be a 
clearly defined line of diplomatic action from which there 
could be no justifiable deviation. But Turkey is Moslem 
and fanatic, with a large Christian and Jewish population, 
and Mr. Morgenthau’s serene and persistent interference 
with the country’s internal affairs touching the interests of 
these people has been in a great measure effective, though 
it is excusable only on the score of emergency and dire 
humanitarian necessity. He is kindly and just; he has a 
tolerant and intelligent conception of the problems that 
confront the Christian world at this outpost; he is listened 
to and respected; and he has been able to stem many a tide 
that promised tremendous distress and destruction. 


PHOTO. BY SEBAH AND JOAILLIER 
Mrs. Morgenthau in the American Red Cross Hospital, Constantinople 


By Eleanor Franklin Egan 


All this I gathered from sources ranging in importance 
from overenthusiastic dragomans to noble and highly 
regarded Turks, who recognize and deplore conditions in 
Turkey as they are. 

Like most normal Americans who are caught in the act 
of doing something fairly worthy or who are convicted of 
the attainment of unusual success Mr. Morgenthau blames 
everything on his wife; and the casual observer, though 
giving him due credit for his individual achievements, is 
more or less disposed to agree with him. 

Being an Ambassador’s wife under ordinary conditions 
is a great deal more difficult than being an Ambassador; 
being an Ambassador’s wife under the present circum- 
stances is to be burdened with more responsibility than 
most women are capable of bearing. 

Mrs. Morgenthau has several unusual and invaluable 
assets. She speaks three languages—French, German and 
English—with equal facility, and is thereby enabled to 
meet the various peoples of her extraordinary environment 
on a basis of linguistic equality. Mr. Morgenthau, being 
of German birth, speaks German perfectly, but his French 
is a very recent and incomplete acquirement, which affords 
his associates considerable irreverent amusement. Then 
Mrs. Morgenthau has an all-embracing and refreshing sim- 
plicity which disarms criticism and makes of the American 
Embassy not a grand official residence, stiff with cere- 
monial and agloom with unapproachable dignity, but a 
delightful American home to which the lonely or the 
troubled of whatever nationality, or the seekers after the 
pleasures of normal, homy diversion, unhesitatingly gravi- 
tate. A stranger in a strange land, I myself found the 
American Embassy a secure and pleasant spot in the midst 
of alarms that made one want to run to safety. 

Such alarms! Vague fears are covered with an assump- 
tion of calm indifference; there has always been a fixed 
belief in the community that, whoever wins in the great 
game that is being played, Constantinople must witness 
terrible scenes before order is established. 

Mrs. Morgenthau was for months the busiest woman in 
Turkey. When the representatives of the Allies departed 
they left a good many institutions of various sorts to be 
taken over by the Turkish authorities; and among these 
was the big French Hospital. Mr. Morgenthau asked to 
have this well-equipped institution turned over to him, to 
be used as an American Red Cross Hospital, guaranteeing 
to maintain it, with Mrs. Morgenthau as its director. 

Her duties had to be taken seriously. It was a serious 
situation. Every morning at half past eight, sick or well, 
weary or not, rain or shine, she was to be found at her post 
in her nurse’s uniform, attending to a hundred and one 
details as the consignments of wounded came in. 

At eleven o’clock, without fail, because the patients 
began to expect it, she superintended the distribution of 
their principal meal, varying her activities by attendance 
in the operating room during rushes, in the midst of scenes 
that would shiver the nerves of the strongest. I know 
whereof I write because I was with her through much of it, 


Ambassador Morgenthau at His Desk in the Embassy, Constantinople 


and have been known to stagger oy 
the operating room almost oyere 
by the fumes of ether and the horro 
sights indescribable, while she stood calmly by, pas 
out instruments and obeying orders with the quiet 
cision of a seasoned surgical nurse. 5 
There are nearly always guests for luncheon at 
Embassy, guests from some quarter of the globe. The: 
the afternoon, there are calls to be made and received, 
at a certain hour for everybody, a thousand and 
details of ordinary diplomatic social activity, which 
rush and uncertainty of wartime serve in no way to 
tail. The only difference is that nowadays nobody th 
anything at all about clothes. Everybody’s clothes 
either hopelessly out of date or quite bedraggled, and 
Constantinople shops have not been able to get in 
new ones. So with serene indifference the ladies of 
social world parade round in what they ordinarily w 
consider quite impossible garments, and nobody th’ 
anything about it. If this war has done nothing else for 
women who have been forced into active participatio 
it, it has taught them how unnecessary most necessities 


Our Embassy at Constantinople 


E OWN our Embassy in Constantinople, and 

pleasing unusual fact gives the American acquait 
with the sort of transient position our Ambassadors oce 
in most other capitals a sense of prideful satisfaction. 
is a poor thing, but it is our own,” say we. 

Up the street, about three blocks from us, is the Bri 
Embassy—a stately mansion almost as big as the W 
House; up on the hill, overlooking the Bosporus, is 
German Embassy—a great yellow pile, surmounted 01 
its corners by spread eagles and looking considerably: 
impregnable strength; farther on, toward Yildiz Ki 
the Sultan’s residence, is a white marble palace just n 
ing completion, for which the affluent Italians have 
spent a few stray millions of lire; while down on a 
street, nestling in quaint gardens and bearing an ai 
well-to-do permanence, is the Swedish Legation. H 
there and elsewhere are the Embassies, reflecting the sti 
of their various countries. 

Then there is the American Embassy. It is a fine bu 
ing. It was somebody’s private residence once. Iti 
the main street of the city, set back from a high iron g 
just far enough to make room for a graveled drive up ti 
broad marble steps. A full-sized automobile, such as 
Ambassador rides in, has to back and fill a little in orde 
get in or out; but it can be done. On each side and ac 
the narrow street there are shops, Turkish shops mos 
with rugs and brass things in the windows. The house 
a very wide main hallway, a fair-sized dining room, a1 
comfortable, large office for the Ambassador on the 
floor. On the second floor is a stately reception ro 
a library, a broad terrace, which Mrs. Morgenthau 
equipped for use, and the family bedrooms. There is 
one extra room, in which a guest may be accommoda 
The business office is in a wing at the side. | 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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XORDIN’ to some authorities, a person, before 
they get married, should ought to look up your 
opponent’s family tree and find out what all 
atives died of. But the way I got it figured out, 
‘re sure they did 
e rest of it don’t 
no difference. In 
sionable cases it 
eallright to take 
that part of her 
y is still livin’, 
ot under no cir- 
ances if the part 
ns to be a un- 
od sister named 
was expectin’ 
about two weeks, 
e got a card Sat- 
mornin’ which 
ysonitthatshe’d 
right away if it 
!l the same to us, 
se it was the dull 
1 in Wabash so- 
and she could 
yose better at the 
it time than later 
Jell, I guess they 
no time in the 
when society in 
ish would col- 
for she not bein’ 
but if she had to 
at all, the sooner 
s over the bet- 
And besides, it 
In’t of did us no 
to say aye, yes or 
ecause the post- 
ly beat her here 
few hours. 
t havin’ no idear she was comin’ so soon I didn’t 
the train, but it seems like she brought her escort 
along with her. It was a guy named Bishop and 
met him on the trip up. The news butcher intro- 
1 them, I guess. He seen her safe to the house and 
be there when I got home. Her and my Missus was 
him. 
ust think!”’ the Missus says. ‘‘He writes motion 
er plays.” 
nd gets ten thousand a year,”’ says Bess. 
Mid you find out from the firm?” I ast her. 
fe told me himself,” says Bessie. 
‘hat’s the right kind o’ fella,” says I, “‘open and 
2 the board.” 
/h, you'll like Mr. Bishop,” says Bess. ‘‘He says such 
7 things.” 
es,’ I says, “that’s a pretty good one about the ten 
sand a year. But I suppose it’s funnier when he tells 
nself. I wisht I could meet him.” 
‘hey won’t be no trouble about that,” says the Missus. 
$ comin’ to dinner to-morrow and he’s comin’ to play 
some evenin’ next week.”’ 
Vhat evenin’?” I says. 
ny evenin’ that’s convenient for you,’’ says Bessie. 
Vell,” I says, “I’m sorry, but I got engagements every 
; bed Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
rday.’ 
Vhat about Tuesday?” ast Bessie. 
Ve're goin’ to the op’ra,” I says. 
Jh, won’t that be grand!” says Bessie. “I wonder 
: I can wear.” 
\ kimono’ll be all right,” I says. “If the doorbell 
; cae have to answer it.”’ 
Vhat do you mean?” says the Missus. ‘“‘I guess if we 
sess'll go with us.” : ° 
fou'd starve to death if you guessed for a livin’,’”’ I 


“*Bishop Won't Go. 


Vev rmind that kind o’ talk,” saysthe Missus. ‘When 
ot a visitor we’re not goin’ out places nights and leave 
ere alone.” 

Vhat's the matter with Bishop?” I says. ‘“They’s 
f oo card games.” 

- ain't goin’ to force myself onto you,” says Bessie. 
nda have to take me nowheres if you don’t want to.”’ 
v wisht you’d put that in writin’ in case of a lawsuit,” 


sisten here,” says the Frau. “Get this straight: Either 
oes or I don’t go.” 


You can both sta: ” « ; ici 
y home,” says I. ‘‘I don’t anticipate 
‘ouble findin’ a partner.” af : 
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He’s Already Saw the Play and He Wouldn't Feel Like Settin’ Through it Again"’ 


“Allright, that’s settled,’’ says the Missus. ‘‘We’ll have 
a party of our own.” 

And it must of been goin’ to be a dandy, because just 
speakin’ about it made her cry. So I says: 

“You win! But I’ll prob’ly have to change the tickets.” 

“What kind o’ tickets have you got?” ast the Missus. 

“Cheap ones,’ I says. ‘Downstairs, five per.” 

“How grand!” says Bessie. 

“Yes,” I says, “but I’m afraid I got the last two they 
had. I'll prob’ly have to give them back and take three 
balcony seats.” 

“That’s all right, just so’s Bess goes,’ says the Wife. 

‘Mr. Bishop’s wild about music,” says Bessie. 

“Well,” I says, “he prob’ly gets passes to the pitcher 
houses.”’ 

“He don’t hear no real music there,’”’ says Bessie. 

““Well,”’ says I, “suppose when he comes to-morrow, I 
mention somethin’ about I and the Missus havin’ tickets 
to the op’ra Tuesday night. Then, if he’s so wild about 
music, he’ll maybe try to horn into the party and split 
the expenses fifty-fifty.”’ 

“That'd be a fine thing!’’ says the Frau. “‘He’d think 
we was a bunch o’ cheap skates. Come right out and ask 
him to go at your expense, or else don’t ask him at all.” 

“TI won’t ask him at all,’ I says. ‘‘It was a mistake for 
me to ever suggest it.”’ 

“Yes,” says Bessie, ‘but after makin’ the suggestion it 
would be a mean trick to not go through with it.” 

“Why?” Lasther. “Hewon’tnever know the difference.” 

“But I will,” says Bessie. 

“Course you would, dear,” says the Missus. “After 
thinkin’ you was goin’ to have a man of your own, the 
party wouldn’t seem like no party if you just went along 
with us.” 

“All right, all right,” I says. ‘‘Let’s not argue no more. 
Every time I open my head it costs three dollars.” 

“No such a thing,” says the Missus. ‘‘The whole busi- 
ness won’t only be two dollars more than you figured on. 
The tickets you had for the two of us come to ten dollars, 
and with Bess and Mr. Bishop goin’ it’s only twelve, if 
you get balcony seats.” 

“T wonder,” says Bessie, “‘if Mr. Bishop wouldn’t object 
to settin’ in the balcony.” 

“Maybe he would,” says the Missus. 

“Well,” I says, “if he gets dizzy and falls over the railin’ 
they’s plenty of ushers to point out where he come from.” 

“They ain’t no danger of him gettin’ dizzy,” says Bessie. 
“The only thing is that he’s prob’ly used to settin’ in the 


kf 


, 


high-priced seats and would be embarrassed amongst the ~ 


riff and raff.”’ 
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“He can wear a false mustache for a disguise.” 
‘‘He’s got a real one,’’ says Bessie. 

“He can shave it off, then,” I says. 

“T wouldn’t have him do that for the world,” says 
Bessie. ‘‘It’s too nice 
a one.” 

“You can’t judge a 
mustache by seein’ it 
oncet,’’ Isays. “It may 
be a crook at heart.” 

“This ain’t gettin’ 
us nowheres,”’ says the 
Missus. “They’s still 
a question before the 
house.” 

“Tt’s up to Bess to 
give the answer,” I 
says. “Bishop and his 
lip shield are invited if 
they’ll set in a three- 
dollar seat.” 

“Tt’s off then,” says 
Bessie, and beats it in 
the guest room and 
slams the door. 

““What’s the matter 
with you?” says the 
Missus. 

“Nothin’ at all,’ I 
says, ‘except that I 
ain’t no millionaire 
scenario writer. 
Twenty meg is twenty 
meg.” 

“Yes,” the Missus 
says, “‘but how many 
times have you lose 
more than that playin’ 
cards and not thought 
nothin’ of it?” 

“That’s different,” 
I says. ‘‘When I spend 
money in a card game it’s more like ainvestment. I got 
a chance to make somethin’ by it.” 

“‘And this would be a investment too,” says the Wife, 
‘and a whole lot better chance o’ winnin’ than in one 0’ 
them crooked card games.”’ 

““What are you gettin’ at?” I ast her. 

“This is what I’m gettin’ at,” she says, “‘though you’d 
ought to see it without me tellin’ you. This here Bishop’s 
made a big hit with Bess.” 

“Tt’s been done before,” says I. 

“Tisten to me,” says the Frau. “It’s high time she was 
gettin’ married, and I don’t want her marryin’ none o’ 
them Hoosier hicks.”’ 

“They’ll see to that,” Isays. ‘‘They ain’t such hicks.” 

“She could do a lot worse than take this here Bishop,” 
the Missus says. ‘Ten thousand a year ain’t no small 
change. And she’d be here in Chi; maybe they could find 
a flat right in this buildin’.” 

“That’s all right,” I says. ‘‘We could move.” 

“Don’t be so smart,’”’ says the Missus. “It would be 
mighty nice for me to have her so near and it would be nice 
for you and I both to have a rich brother-in-law.” 

“T don’t know about that,” says I. ‘‘Somebody might 
do us a mischief in a fit 0’ jealous rage.” 

“He’d show us enough good times to make up for what- 
ever they done,” says the Wife. ‘‘We’re foolish if we don’t 
make no play for him and it’d be startin’ off right to take 
him along to this here op’ra and set him in the best seats. 
He likes good musie and you can see he’s used to doin’ 
things in style. And besides, sis looks her best when she’s 
dressed up.” 

Well, I finally give in and the Missus called Bessie out 0’ 
the despondents’ ward and they was all smiles and pep, 
but they acted like I wasn’t in the house; so, to make it 
realistical, I blowed down to Andy’s and looked after some 
o’ my other investments. 

We always have dinner Sundays at one o’clock, but 0’ 
course Bishop didn’t know that and showed up prompt at 
ten bells, before I was halfway through the comical section. 
I had to go to the door because the Missus don’t never put 
on her shoes till she’s positive the family on the first floor 
is all awake, and Bessie was baskin’ in the kind o’ water 
that don’t come in your lease at Wabash. 

“Mr. Bishop, ain’t it?”’ I says, lookin’ him straight in 
the upper lip. 

“How’d you know?” he says, smilin’. 

“The girls told me to be expectin’ a handsome man 0’ 
that name,” I says. ‘“‘And they told me about the mus- 
tache.”’ 

“Wouldn’t be much to tell,” says Bishop. 
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““Mr. Bishop, Ain't it?” . 
I Says, Lookin’ Him Straight in the Upper Lip 


“Tt’s young yet,” I says. 
off your feet.’” 

So he picked out the only chair we got that ain’t uphol- 
stered with flatirons and we set down and was tryin’ to 
think 0’ somethin’ more to say when Bessie hollered to us 
from midchannel. 

“Ts that Mr. Bishop?” she yelped. 

“It’s me, Miss Gorton,” says Bishop. 

“T’ll be right out,’”’ says Bess. 

“Take it easy,” I says. “You mightn’t catch cold, but 
they’s no use riskin’ it.”’ 

So then I and Bishop knocked the street-car service and 
President Wilson and give each other the double O. He 
wasn’t what you could call ugly lookin’, but if you’d come 
out in print and say he was handsome, a good lawyer’d 
have you at his mercy. His dimensions, what they was of 
them, all run perpendicular. He didn’t have no latitude. 
If his collar slipped over his shoulders he could step out 
of it. If they hadn’t been payin’ him all them millions for 
pitcher plays, he could of got a job in a wire wheel. They 
wouldn’t of been no difference in his photograph if you 
took it with a X-ray ora camera. But he had hair and two 
eyes and a mouth and all the rest of it, and his clo’es was 
certainly class. Why wouldn’t they be? He could pick out 
cloth that was thirty meg a yard and get a suit and over- 
coat for fifteen bucks. A umbrella cover would of made 
him a year’s pyjamas. 

Well, I seen the Missus sneak from the kitchen to her 
room to don the shoe leather, so I got right down to business. 

“The girls tells me you’re fond o’ good music,” I says. 

“T love it,”’ says Bishop. 

“Do you ever take in the op’ra?” I ast him. 

“T eat it up,” he says. 

“Have you been this year?” I says. 

“Pretty near every night,” says Bishop. 

“a should think you'd be sick of it,” says I. 

“Oh, no,” he says, ‘‘no more’n I’d get tired 0’ food.” 

“A man could easy get tired o’ the same kind o’ food,”’ 
I says. 

“But the op’ras is all different,”’ says Bishop. 

“Different languages, maybe,” I says. ‘But they’re all 
music and singin’.”’ 

*Yies 72 says Bishop, ‘ ‘but the music and singin’ in the 
different op’ras is no more alike than lumbago and hives. 
They couldn’t be nothin’ differenter, for instance, than 
Faust and Madame Buttermilk.” 

“Unlest it was Scotch and chocolate soda,” Isays. 

“They’s good op’ras and bad op’ras,”’ says Bishop. 

“Which is the good ones?”’ I ast him. 

“Oh,” he says, ‘‘Carmen and La Bohemian Girl and II 
Toreador.” 

““Carmen’s a bear cat,” Isays. “If they was all as good 
as Carmen, I’d go every night. But lots o’ them is fliv- 
vers. They say they couldn’t nothin’ be worse than this 
Armour’s Dee Tree Ree.”’ 

“Tt is pretty bad,” says Bishop. ‘‘I seen it a year ago.’ 

Well, I’d just been readin’ in the paper where it was 
bran’ new and hadn’t never been gave prev’ous to this 
season. So I thought I’d have a little sport with Mr. 
Smartenstein. 

“What’s it about?” I says. 

He stalled aw’ile. 


“Come in and take a weight 
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“Tt ain’t about much of anything,” he says. 

“Tt must be about somethin’,”’ says I. 

“They got it all balled up the night I seen it,’’ says 
Bishop. ‘‘The actors forgot their lines and a man couldn’t 
make heads or tails of it.” 

“Did they sing in English?’ I ast him. 

“No; Latin,” says Bishop. 

“Can you understand Latin?” I says. 

“Sure,” says he. “TI’d ought to. I studied it two 
years.” 

“What’s the name of it mean in English?”’ I ast. 

“You pronounce the Latin wrong,” hesays. “‘I can’t 
parse it from how you say it. If I seen it wrote out I 
could tell.” 

So I handed him the paper where they give the op’ra 
schedule. 

“That’s her,” I says, pointin’ to the one that was 
billed for Tuesday night. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ says Bishop. ‘*That’s the one.” 

“No question about that,” says I. ‘But what does 
it mean?” 

“T knowed you said it wrong,” says Bishop. ‘‘The 
right pronouncement would be: L. Armour’s Day Trey 
Ray. No wonder I was puzzled.” 

“Now the puzzle’s solved,” I says. “‘What do them 
last three words mean? Louie Armour’s what?’ 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ to do with Armour,” says Bishop. 
“The first word is the Latin for love. And Day means 

of God, and Trey means three, and Ray means kings.” 

“Oh,” I says, “it’s a poker game. The fella’s just called 
and the other fella shows down his hand and the first fella 
had a straight and thought it wasn’t no good. So he’s 
su’prised to see what the other fella’s got. So he says: 
‘Well, for the love 0’ Mike, three kings!’ Only he makes 
it stronger. Is that the dope?” 

“T don’t think it’s anything about poker,’’ says Bishop. 

“You’d ought to know,” I says. “‘ You seen it.” 

“But it was all jumbled up,” says Bishop. ‘I couldn’t 
get the plot.” 

“Do you suppose you could get it if you seen it again?” 
I says. 

“T wouldn’t set through it,’”’ he says. ‘It’s no good.” 

Well, sir, I thought at the time that that little speech 
meant a savin’ of eight dollars, because if he didn’t go 
along, us three could set amongst the riff and raff. I 
dropped the subject right there and was goin’ to tell the 
girls about it when he’d went home. But the Missus 
crabbed it afew minutes after her and Bess comein the room. 

“Did you get your invitation?” says she to Bishop. 

“What invitation?” he says. 

““My husbun’ was goin’ to ask you to go with us Tuesday 
night,” she says. ‘‘Grand op’ra.” 

“Bishop won’t go,’’ I says. ‘‘He’s already saw the play 
and says it ain’t no good and he wouldn’t feel like settin’ 
through it again.” 

“Why, Mr. Bishop! That’s a terrible disappointment,” 
says the Missus. 

““We was countin’ on you,” says Bessie, chokin’ up. 

“Tt’s tough luck,” I says, ‘‘but you can’t expect things 
to break right all the w’ile.”’ 

“Wouldn’t you change your mind?” says the Missus. 

“That’s up to your husbun’,” says Bishop. ‘I didn’t 
understand that I was invited. I should certainly hate to 
break up a party, and if I’d knew I was goin’ to be ast I 
would of spoke different about the op’ra. It’s prob’ly a 
whole lot better than when I seen it. And, besides, I surely 
would enjoy your company.” 

“You can enjoy ourn most any night for nothin’,’’ I 
says. “But if you don’t enjoy the one down to the Audi- 
torium, they’s no use o’ me payin’ five iron men to have 
you bored to death.” 

“You got me wrong,” says Bishop. ‘‘The piece was gave 
by a bunch o’ supers the time I went. I’d like to see it 
with a real cast. They say it’s a whiz when it’s acted right.” 

“There!”’ says the Missus. 
“That settles it. You can 
change the tickets to-morrow.” 

So I was stopped and they 
wasn’t no more to say, and 
after a w’ile we had dinner and 
then I seen why Bishop was so 
skinny. ’Parently he hadn’t 
tasted fodder before for a 
couple o’ mont’s. 

“Tt must keep you busy, 
writin’ them scenarios,’ I says. 
“No time to eat or nothin’.” 

“Oh, I eat oncet in a wile, 
even if I don’t lookit,”’ he says. 
“T don’t often get a chance at 
food that’s cooked like this. 
Your wife’s some dandy little 
cook!” 

“Tt runs in the family, I 
guess,”’ says Bessie. ‘‘You’d 
ought to taste my cookin’.” 

“Maybe he will some day,” 
says the Missus, and then her 


About One:Thirty the 


Missus Shook Me and Woke Me Up 


Mares 
and Bessie pretended like they’ d made a break and; 
embarrassed. 

So when we was through I says: ae. 

““Leave Bess take Bishop out in the kitchen and 8) 
him how she can wash dishes.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,’’ says the Wife. “I’m goin’ to gi 
them and then I and you’s got to hurry and keep our da. 

“What date?” I says. 

“Over to Hatch’s,” says the Missus. “You hadn't, 
got, had you?” 

sek hadn’t forgot that the Hatches was in Benton j 
bor. i says. 

“Yes.” says the Frau, winkin’ at me, “but I prom: 
Mrs. Hatch I’d run over there and see that everyt}, 
was O. K.” 

So I wasn’t even allowed to set down and smoke, but 
to help unload the table and then go out in the cold. ; 
it was rotten weather and Sunday and nothin’ but We: 
water everywhere. 

““What’s the idear?’’ I ast the Missus when we was | 

“Can’t you see nothin’?” she says. ‘I want to h 
Bess a chance.” 

“Chance to what?” I says. 

“A chance to talk to him,” says the Wife. 

“Oh!” says I. “I thought you wanted him il st 
on her.” 

“What do you think of him?” says she. “Wouldn’ q 
fit fine in the family?” 

“He’d fit in a flute,” I says. ‘‘He’s the skinniest thi 
ever seen. It seems like a shame to pay five dollars f 
seat for him when him and Bessie could set in the same ' 
if it wasn’t for Bessie.” 

“He is slender,” says the Missus. “ Prob’ly they b 
starvin’ him where he boards at.” 

“T bet ‘they wouldn’t starve me on ten thousand a ye, 
Isays. ‘But maybe they don’t know he’s at the tabl: 

I 
i) 


think he’s just one o’ the macaroni.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to make jokes about him,” § 
she, “but if you had his brains we’d be better off.” 

“Tf I had his brains,’’ I says, “‘he’d go up like a balli 
If he lost an ounce, gravity wouldn’t have no effect on hi, 

“You don’t have to bulge out to be a man,” says’ 
Missus. . “ He’s smart and he’s rich and he’s a swell dre: 
and I don’t think we could find a better match for Be 

“Match just describes him,” says I. 

“You're too cute to live,” says the Wife. “But nor 
ter what you say, him and Bess is goin’ to hit it off. Thei 
just suited to each other. They’re a ideal pair.” 

“You win that argument,’ I says. “‘They’re a pain 
right, and they’d make a great hand if you was Pla 
deuces wild.” 

Well, we walked round till our feet was froze and t 
we went home, and Bishop says he would have to go,’ 
the Missus ast him to stay to supper, and when he 
the remark about havin’ to go, he was referrin’ to 
o’clock the next mornin’. And right after supper a 
gave the choice o’ takin’ another walk or hittin’ ek 

“Why don’t we play cards?” I says. 

“Tt’s Sunday,” says the Missus. 

“Has the mayor stopped that too?” I says. 

But she winked at me again, the old flirt, so I st: 
round the kitchen till it was pretty near time to wipe: 
dishes, and then I went to bed. | 

Monday noon I chased over to the Auditorium and t: 
was only about eighty in line ahead o’ me, and I was ho 
the house would be sold out for a week before I got u' 
the window. While I was markin’ time I looked at’ 
pitchers o’ the different actors, hung up on the post 
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‘tise some kind o’ hair tonic. I wisht I had Bishop 

to tell me what the different names meant in English. 
jose most o’ them meant Goatee or Spinach or Brush 

te or Thicket or somethin’. Then they was the 

. pitchers too; Genevieve Farr’r that died in the 

var scene in Carmen, and Fanny Alda that took 
art o’ the Michaels girl from Janesville, and Mary 

rier, and Louise Edviney that was goin’ to warble for 

‘da lot more of all ages and one size. 

‘ally I got up to the ticket agent’s cage and then I 

, only have to wait till the three women behind me 

heir shoppin’, and then I hauled out my two tickets 

|st the agent what would he give me for them. 

9 you want to exchange them?” he says. 

did,” says I, “but I heard you was sold out for to- 

_w night.” 

‘a, no,” he says, “we got plenty o’ seats.” 

it nothin’ downstairs, is they?’’ I says. 

os,” he says, ‘‘anywheres you want.” 

ell,” I says, “if you’re sure you can spare them I 

four in the place 0’ these two.” 

ere’s four nice ones in the seventh row,’ 

be ten dollars more.” 

ain’t partic’lar to have them nice,” I says. 

' don’t make no difference,’”’ says he. ‘‘The whole 

stairs is five a wallop.” 

es,” Isays, “but oneo’ the four that’s goin’ is a 

skinny fella and another’s a refuge from Wabash.” 

\lon’t care if they’re all escapades 

‘Milford Junction,’ hesays. ‘“‘We 

runnin’ no Hoosier Welfare 

jie.” 

‘ow’re smart, ain’t you?” I says. 
zot to be,” says the agent. 

‘ut if you wasalittle smarter you’d 

's side o’ the cage instead o’ that 

says I. 

‘0 you want these seats or don’t 

’ he says. 

{seen he didn’t care for no more 

‘| contract with me, so I give him 
10 tickets and a bonus o’ ten bucks 

‘e give me back four pasteboards 

hrowed in a envelope free for 

pie 

assed up lunch Tuesday because 

ted to get home early and have 

70’ time to dress. That was the | 

and it worked out every bit as (§4 

ssful as the Peace Ship. In the |} 

lace, T couldn’t get in my room \ 

Se that’s where the Missus and ° 

was makin’ up. In the second 

| I didn’t need to of allowed any 

or supper because they wasn’t none. The Wife said 

id Bessie’d been so busy with their clo’es that they’d 

, a little thing like supper. 

at I didn’t have no lunch,” I says. 

hat ain’t my fault,’”’ says the Missus. “Besides, we 
| go somewheres and eat after the show.” 

nn who?” I says. 

ou’re givin’ the party,” says she. 

he invitations didn’t contain no clause about the 
man,” says I. “Furthermore, if I had the ten dollars 
a I'spent to-day for tickets, I’d have eleven dollars 

ther. 

‘el af says the Missus, “maybe Mr. Bishop will have 

mmeh. 

will if his hearin’s good,” says I. 

hop showed up at six-thirty, lookin’ mighty cute in 

aiter uniform. After he come, it didn’t take Bess 

10 finish her toilet. I’d like to fell over when I seen 

some doll she was, in a fifty-meg evenin’ dress marked 
to thirty-seven. I know, because I helped pick it 

t the Missus, 

te you look sweet!” says Bishop. “That’s a beauti- 

’s my favoright,” says Bessie. 

. a a person long to get attached to a pretty 

Ss. 

Bi Missus hollered for me to come in and help her. 

don’t need no help,” she says, ‘“‘but I didn’t want you 
no secrets away.” 

‘hat are you goin’ to wear?” says I. 

ess had one that just fits me,” she says. ‘“She’s 

Vitto me” 

er middle name’s Generous,”’ I says. 

on’t be Sarcastical,”’ says the Missus. “I want sis to 

ier best this oncet.”’ 

oa I suppose it don’t make no difference how you 
says I, “as long as you only got me to please. If 
p’s friends sees him with Bessie they’ll say: ‘My! 

ee out a big-leaguer.’ But if I run into any o’ my 

hey’ll think I married the hired girl.” 

ie should worry,” says the Missus. 

nd besides that,” I says, “if you succeed in tyin’ 
P up to a long-term lease he’s bound to see that there 
on you some time and then what’ll he think?” 


i 


’ 


says he. 


-_ 


“‘Bess can keep the gown,” says the Missus. ‘‘I’ll make 
her give me one of her’n for it.” 

“With your tradin’ ability,” I says, ‘“‘you’d ought to be 
the Cincinnati Reds’ manager. But if you do give the 
dress to her,’’ I says, “‘ warn her to not wear it in Wabash— 
except when the mar- 
shal’s over on the 
other street.” 

Well, we was ready 
in a few minutes, be- 
cause I’m gettin’ used 
to the soup and fish, 
and everything went - 
on easy owin’ to my 
vacuum, and I was a 
too weak to shave; ms 
and the Missus didn’t 
have no trouble with = 
Bessie’s creation, FO 
which was built like | 
the Cottage Grove 
cars, enter at front. if 

“T don’t think I’m 
so bad,’’ says the } 
Missus, lookin’ in the “atk 
glass. 1g: 

““You’d be just (3 
right,”’ I says, ‘‘if we 


was goin’ to the annual meetin’ o’ 
the Woman’s Guild.” 

I and Bishop had a race gettin’ on 
the street car. I was first and he won. 

“T just got paid to-day,” he says, 
“and I didn’t have no time to get 
change.” 

They wasn’t only oneseat. Bess took 
it first and then offered it to the Missus. 

“T’ll be mad at you if you don’t take it,’”’ says Bess. 

But the Wife remained standin’ and Bessie by a great 
effort kept her temper. 

Goin’ into the theayter we passed a fella that was sellin’ 
liberettos. 

“T bet this guy’s got lots 0’ change,’’ I says. 

“Them things is for people that ain’t never saw no 
op’ra,”’ says Bishop. 

“T’m goin’ to have one,” I says. 

“Don’t buy none for me,” says Bishop. 

“You just spoke in time,” I says. 

I laid down a quarter and grabbed one o’ the books. 

“It’s thirty-five cents,”’ says the guy. 

“‘Carmen wasn’t only a quarter,” I says. “Is this show 
better’n Carmen?” 

“This is a new one,” the guy says. 

“This fella,’ I says, pointin’ to Bishop, “‘seen it a year 
ago.” 

“He must have a good imagination,” says the guy. 

“No,” I says, ‘‘he writes movin’ pitcher plays.” 

I give up a extra dime, because they didn’t seem to be 
nothin’ else to do. Then I handed over my tickets to the 
fella at the door and we was took right down amongst the 
high polloi. Say, I thought the dress Bess was wearin’ was 
low; ought to been, seein’ it was cut down from fifty bucks 
to thirty-seven. But the rest o’ the gowns round us must 
of been sixty per cent off. : 

I says to the Missus: 

“T bet you wisht now you hadn’t swapped costumes.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she says. “It’s chilly in here.” 

Well, it may of been chilly then, but not after the op’ra 
got goin’ good. Carmen was a human refrigerator com- 
pared to the leadin’ lady in this show. Set through two 
acts and you couldn’t hardly believe it was December. 

But the curtain was supposed to go up at eight-ten, and 
it wasn’t only about that time when we got there, so they 
was over half a hour to kill before the show begin. I looked 
in my program and seen the real translation o’ the title. 
The Love o’ Three Kings, it says, and no “‘of God’’ to it. 
I’d of knew anyway, when I’d read the plot, that He 
didn’t have nothin’ to do with it. 

I listened aw’ile to Bishop and Bess. 

*“And you’ve saw all the op’ras?”’ she ast him. 

“Most 0’ them,” he says. 
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All the Wops From Her Ward Stand Round Singin’ Gospel Hymns 


“How grand!’ says Bessie. “I wisht I could see a lot 
0’ them.”’ 

“Well,” he says, “‘you’re goin’ to be here for some time.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bishop, I don’t want you throwin’ all your 
money away on me,” she says. 

“T don’t call it throwin’ money away,”’ says Bishop. 

“T wouldn’t neither,’ I says. “I’d say Bishop was 
muscle-bound.” 

They didn’t pay no attention to me. 

“What ones would you like to see?”’ he ast her. 

‘What are your favorights?”’ says Bess. 

“Oh,” says Bishop, “I’ve saw them all so many times 
that it don’t really make no difference to me. Sometimes 
they give two the same night, two short ones, and then 
you ain’t so liable to get bored.” 

Saturday nights is when they usually give the two, and 
Saturday nights they cut the prices. This here Bishop 
wasn’t no boob. 

“One good combination,” he says, “‘is Polly Archer and 
Cavalier Rusticana. They’re both awful pretty.” 

“Oh, I’d love to see them,” says Bessie. ‘“‘What are 
they like?” 

So he says Polly Archer was a leadin’ lady in a stock 
company and the leadin’ man and another fella was both 
stuck on her and she loved one 0’ them—lI forget which 
one; whichever wasn’t her husbun’—and they was a place 
in one o’ their shows where the one that was her husbun’ 
was supposed to get jealous and stab she and her lover, 
just actin’, but, instead o’ just pretendin’, this one night 
he played a joke on them and done the stabbin’ in earn- 
est, and they was both killed. Well, that’d bea good one 
to see if you happened to be there the night he really kills 
them; otherwise, it sounds pretty tame. And Bishop also 
told her about Cavalier Rusticana that means Rural Free 
Delivery in English, and I didn’t get the plot only that 
the mail carrier flirts with one o’ the farmers’ wives and 
0’ course the rube spears him with a pitchfork. The state’s 
attorneys must of been on the jump all the w’ile in them 
days. 

Finally the orchestra was all in their places and a old 
guy with a beard come out in front o’ them. 

“That’s the conductor,”’ says Bishop. 

“He looks like he’d been a long time with the road,”’ I 
says. 

Then up went the curtain and the thermometer. 


The scene’s laid in Little Italy, but you can’t see noth- 
in’ when it starts off because it’s supposed to be just before 
mornin’. Pretty soon one o’ the three kings comes in 
with a grouch. He’s old and blind as a bat and he ain’t 
slept good and he’s sore at the conductor on account 0’ the 
train bein’ a half hour late, and the conductor’s jealous 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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\ { ONSIEUR DUPIN, Poe’s fa- 
mous detective, or his echo, 
Sherlock Holmes, suggested 

in one of his deductive reflections YD 

that if ever he should have a little DW 
leisure he would prepare a brochure 

onash. He intended to impress the : 
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reader with a method of criminal in- 
vestigation of an incredible minute- 
ness. 

This suggestion was a fancy of 
the detective writer. But it is no 
faney to the criminal investigator 
in the German Empire. 

The experiments of Habermann 
have demonstrated that all sorts of 
important facts are to be obtained 
from an investigation of ash discov- 
ered at the theater of a crime or 
connected with the criminal agent. 
Writings in inks having an iron base 
appear as distinguishable reddish 
marks on the white ash of the paper. 
Pencil marks become visible where 
the heat is not intense enough to de- 
stroy the graphite on the ash. The 
writing of a blue pencil can be easily 
traced, that of ared pencil is usually 
burned away. Habermann discov- 
ered in his experiments that the es- 
sential feature in examining burned 
paper was to obtain a white ash that 
would hold together. The usual pa- 
pers, on account of the fact that they 
contain quantities of clay, are spe- 
cially adapted to this purpose. Rag 
papers are the poorest. He found, 
however, that rag papers could be 
made to keep their form after burning 
if one side of the sheet was covered with a mineral solution. 

A burned document or scraps of charred paper are not 
lost evidence. A specialist in the great laboratory in Berlin 
will be able to say where the paper was made, what sort it 
was, what form of writing it contained and in what inks. 
He will fasten it firmly together by applying a collodion 
coat to one side of the ash. If it is charred he will reburn 
it until the ash is a white field showing shrunken, distorted 
letters. These letters he will enlarge by a photographic 
process, and in the end all the facts which the criminal 
agent undertook to destroy will appear against him through 
a scientific resurrection. 

Criminal investigation in Germany follows the national 
policy of an extreme centralization. 


The Mute Testimony of Dust and Hair 


VERY phase of detective work is undertaken by a spe- 
cialist along a particular line. An investigation is not 
carried out by a general-purpose constable, as at Scotland 
Yard. It is conducted by an officer accompanied by a 
corps of experts. The ‘murder board”’ is an original Ger- 
man idea. A homicide mystery is investigated by one of 
the murder boards from the detective center. This board 
will consist of a photographer, a surgeon, a chemist, experts 
on bloodstains and fingerprints, someone having experience 
in taking molds of footprints, marks of burglar tools, and 
so forth. These murder boards, commissions or squads are 
always available under the German system. 
Each of these squads is given a single criminal 
mystery to work out. It cannot be put on a 
second mystery until the first is either solved or 
abandoned. 

The advantage of such a system is at once 
apparent. It means that a thorough, minute, 
scientific examination will be made at the theater 
of acrime, and that each succeeding step will be 
comprehensive. 

The German idea is that a mystery should be 
examined from the center out. It is an ever- 
widening circle, and if the investigation moves 
outward always in an increasing arc a solution, 
in the end, is inevitable. The thing is merely 
a question of scientific examination. Every re- 
source of science is brought to the aid of a crim- 
inal investigation through the great laboratories 
in Berlin and other German cities devoted to 
the uses of the detective departments of the 
imperial police. 

The Baron X is found stabbed to death in a 
field of his estate. A suspect is picked up in 
a neighboring village and a knife is found in his 
possession. The local expert on the murder squad 
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Berlin Plain-:Clothes Men 


is unable to find any bloodstain on the knife, but he sends it 
to the laboratory in Berlin. Here the dirt round the base of 
the blade, where it is set into the handle, is analyzed, and 
the chemist is able to report that the knife had been cleaned 
by thrusting it into the ground, and that his analysis cor- 
responds to the analysis of the soil of the field near the 
body of the murdered Baron X! 

A Germanic criminologist says that a coat was picked up 
at the scene of a crime. The detective department wished 
to know the trade of the unknown person to whom this 
coat belonged. It was turned over to a scientific depart- 
ment, and they very quickly reported that it was a joiner’s 
coat. 

Their method was to put the garment in a paper bag 
carefully gummed up so it would be dustproof. The paper 
bag was then beaten. It was opened, the coat removed and 
the dust analyzed. This dust showed finely pulverized 
wood fiber. 

Now, if no other elements had been discovered except the 
pulverized wood fiber the investigator would have reported 
the owner to besome sort of workerin wood. Butamong the 
wood fiber bits of glue were discovered, and the laboratory 
was able to report that the worker in wood was a joiner. 

He also says that among the evidences found at the 
scene of a murder assault the police picked up a cap. A 
minute microscopical examination developed nothing 
except the presence of two hairs in this cap. Nevertheless, 
out of these trivial evidences the scientists were able to 
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furnish the police with a very 
working description of the asge 

“A man of middle age, of x 
constitution, black hair intermi 
with gray, recently cut, commer 
to grow bald.” MI 

This sounds like Sherlock Hy 
after a hypodermic, but it is 0 
authority of a noted erimino 
and cited by Fosdick. 

To the German analyst h: 
packed with information. Th 
proximate age and physical 
dition can be constructed h 
examination of a single hair, 
hair of every animal has certaii 
tinguishing characteristics. It; 
to be mistaken by a competen 
vestigator. Some animals, as { 
ample the cow, have three typ 
hair. These will be known by 
structure. Under a proper r 
scopical examination hairs will 
easily distinguished by an expe 
varieties of trees in a grove w 
distinguished by a forester. 

There was a case in which ad: 
found on the prisoner had afew: 
hairs caught entangled in a ni 
the blade. He explained this by 
ing that he had used the dagg 
kill a rabbit that he had f 
trapped in a hedge. The aut 
ties reported to the police, aft 
examination of the dagger, tha 
hairs were not of human origin 
they also added that they wer 
rabbit hairs—they were squ 
hairs. The police were extre 
puzzled until they finally discovered that on the nig 
the homicide the prisoner had worn a greatcoat trin 
with squirrel fur. He had, in fact, carefully washec 
knife after the assassination and thereby removed ¢ 
evidence of his act; but unfortunately for him he 3 
the mistake of attempting to dry the dagger by wipi 
on the fur lining of his greatcoat. 
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Scientific Study of Moonlight 


Fee German authorities have carefully studied the: 
ner and habits of the average person in observir 
event. The physical senses are conspicuously inaccura 
casual observer does not make a correct estimate. | 
merable data along this line are at the service of a crit 
investigator. He is thereby enabled to say whethe 
suspect or the witness, in describing an event, is tellin 
truth or presenting a series of false observations. 

For example, a swiftly moving express train of | 
length appears short to the observer, while lines of m 
ing men appear of great length. A stick of red sealing 
drawn across the eyes is seen as black. In a fog all ob 
seem greatly enlarged; a horse or an individual sud 
appearing near the observer strikes him as of gigantic 
portions. Things seen at certain distances above th 
are incorrectly estimated by the normal person, ther 
an accurate estimate would show premeditation and | 
aration for the inquiry. 

Precisely how much one can see by moor 
has been time and again a vital factor in a 
inal trial. Witnesses are constantly testi 
to degrees of vision; as, for example, their al 
to recognize persons at certain distance 
moonlight. The Germans have definitely t 
this question. 

Helmholtz has determined that the pow 
the full moon is precisely that of one can¢ 
a distance of twelve feet. Long series of e2 
ments by other investigators demonstrated 
an individual might be recognized, if the 1 
is in the first quarter, at a distance of from 
to six meters. 

Under an ordinary full moon he could b« 
ognized at a distance of from seven to ten m 

‘and under the brightest full moon not fa 
than from fifteen to sixteen meters. — 

Thisisimportant information. Itnotonly 
founds the false observer, but it aids witl 
honest witness. Everybody connected 
the practical administration of justice know 
common tendency of the witness to brin 
imagination to his aid in all questions of id 
fication. With such definite data one is ab 
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js unconscious imagination. 
s tendency to rely on the imagination is conspicuous 
scriptions of injuries. Germanic criminologists declare 


be the sensation of a great pain. They assert that all 
nd stab wounds are felt at the time as a sensation of 
pushed. They are varieties of pushes. Thus it hap- 
hat a man who has been, in fact, stabbed will believe 
1e has only been violently pushed by his assailant. 
other disputed question has been seriously taken up 
» German authorities: How far is one able to recog- 
n assailant in the dark by the flash of a weapon? The 
iony of witnesses on this point has been widely diver- 
American and English courts have held backward 
yrward on it. Instances are constantly presented. In 
ly English case a man was driving along through the 
ry in the night when he was suddenly attacked by an 
jn. The assassin stood close to the road and fired as 
vended victim approached. The wounded man swore 

trial that the flash of the weapon gave sufficient light 
‘n to distinguish the features of the assassin. He was 
ve in his statement, but the prisoner was not con- 
He 
istill earlier case an officer from Bow Street, together 
3ome others, was on Hounslow Heath in the night, 
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JE proposal to force Mac- 
Gruder to resign seemed 
absurd to me, preposter- 
-MacGruder had no more 
with what had happened 
a man in Abyssinia. He 
yeen a faithful, amenable, 
mt, efficient Attorney- 
ral. I protested violently. 
Jait a minute,” urged Mor- 
“T am not through yet. I 
not go into the prelimina- 
aat brought this about, for 
ll know them, and each one 
is as culpable as the other, 
»as that goes, barring the 
dent. Let me call to your 
tion that there is a rapidly 
ng sentiment in this mat- 
hat already holds us re- 
ible, and that willin a short 
begin to look at the White 
e. These people, and they 
sry numerous, as your home 
*s and your home letters 
told you all, demand a 
fice. Furthermore, they 
is yet unwilling to think 
their President is in any 
blameworthy. No matter 
the individual opinion or 
qass opinion of a president 
be—and ours is held in 
regard—the American peo- 
ave a universal respect for 
residency. 
low, then, the President is 
7 responsible for the mem- 
of his Administration. He 
stand or fall with them. 
efore, if one is derelict in his 
, or seemingly so, itis his prerogative to discharge that 
mand thus absolve himself from the responsibility, 
express his condemnation of his derelictions, clear his 
3 and clean his house. Look at the apparent facts in 
ase: The Attorney-General is the Government’s law 
t. He is sworn to prosecute violations of the Federal 
tes. Naturally enough there is a popular opinion that 
Jepartment of Justice might have prevented some of 
’ So-called illegal financial operations, under the stat- 
we already have, forbidding combinations in restraint 
ade, and so forth. The Attorney-General might have 
da halt. He might have entered a prosecution or two, 
und an indictment or several of them. But he didn’t. 
at there, with all the vast power of the Government 
id him, and did nothing. The combinations went on, 
their accompanying loot of the people. He remained 
re _Fire him for doing nothing, and that will 
‘the Administration of any participation in this affair.” 
: Seems rather far-fetched to me,’ I said. 
ndoubtedly it is to you, but you must remember that 
eople have not the insight into governmental affairs 
youorI have. The people do not understand just how 


ow much the observer has actually seen and how ” 


40 one can remember and, therefore, no one can . 


Things Were Boiling at My Rooms. 
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when they were attacked by highwaymen. They were 
traveling in a coach and it was very dark. One of the high- 
waymen fired on the coach. The officer testified at the 
trial that the flash of the pistol gave sufficient light to 
enable him not only to recognize the highwayman who 
fired the pistol but also to see the color of the horse and 
the peculiarity of the highwayman’s dress. He was after- 
ward able to recognize this horse, not only by its color but 
by the structure of its head and shoulders. In this case the 
court accepted the truth of this observation and the high- 
wayman was convicted. 

Later a case arose in which a woman testified that she 
recognized her assailant by the flash of a weapon. The 
court ordered experiments to be conducted. The report on 
these experiments was that such pretended recognition by 
the flash of weapons ought not to be accepted. Neverthe- 


less, cases continued to come up, and it seemed to be the . 


best opinion that in some instances such evidence ought 
to be relied on. An early French commission thought that 
such evidence ought always to be rejected. However, 
experiments carefully conducted led a competent author- 
ity to conclude that if the distance was short and the night 
dark such identification might occur, provided the smoke 
from the weapon did not interfere with vision. 

The German authorities have investigated this question 
with care. Given, in a particular case, the make of weapon 


circumscribed the real powers of a Cabinet member are. 
They do not know he has no initiative in matters of this 
kind, but is absolutely subject to executive direction. They 
think an Attorney-General, for example, is supreme as the 
law officer, while you and I know how dependent he is.” 

Mortor paced up and down the room. 

“T tell you,” he said, clenching his right hand into a 
hairy fist and pounding with it on the palm of his left, 
““we’ve got to do something! We must have a scapegoat, 
and the unfortunate MacGruder is cast for that réle.” 

He lapsed into the vernacular. 

“Gents,” he said, ‘‘we must pass the buck.” 

There was a long and excited discussion over what 
Mortor had said. ‘The President was much averse to asking 
MacGruder to resign, and so was I, but in the end 
Mortor’s plan prevailed. It was decided that MacGruder 
must go. He must assume the burden of responsibility. 
I loathed my part of the work that followed, but I did 
thoroughly what I had to do. On the next day after the 
meeting I managed, through Pliny Peters, to get the infor- 
mation discreetly into the newspapers that there was dis- 
satisfaction in Administration circles over the course of the 


Excited Men Rushed In, Cursed Me or Congratulated Me, and Rushed Out 
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used, the charge and the conditions of light, an expert will 
be able to show precisely the measure of illumination that 
resulted, knowing the distance of the observer from the 
weapon. The expert will be able in every case to advise 
the police with respect to the accuracy of an alleged observa- 
tion. With a great variety of weapons and the changing 
conditions of light, it will be seen that no general rule could 
be laid down; but the problem in each case can be accu- 
rately worked out. Amusing instances are cited by Ger- 
manic authorities, as where one witness swore that, being 
attacked in the night and struck a heavy blow on the eye, 
he recognized his assailant by the flash of light which 
resulted from the sudden impact with the optic nerve! 

In line with this investigation careful experiments have 
been conducted to ascertain how long powder smells will 
remain in a room after a weapon has been fired. By such 
experiments an inspector is able to say with a certain 
degree of accuracy how much of a start an assassin has 
got on the police. The strength of odor would indicate the 
lapse of time since the weapon was discharged. 

It used to be true that if an assassin carefully cleaned his 
weapon after its use one could not say how lately it had 
been discharged. But it is now easy for the laboratory at 
police headquarters in Berlin or the Royal Institute for 
Experimental Therapeutics at Frankfort-on-the-Main or 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Department of Justice in allow- 
ing these combinations in re- 
straint of trade to be organized 
and exploited. It was pointed 
out that they might have been 
stopped, with the aid of statutes 
already in force. There was a 
hint that MacGruder might be 
asked to resign. 

MacGruder came tearing up 
to see me next morning. 

“What’s this?’ he asked. 
“What’s all this about my resig- 
nation? I have done nothing! 
I am not going to resign! Who 
is responsible for all this?” 

I calmed MacGruder and told 
him he must see the President. 

“Will you come with me?” 
he pleaded. 

“Yes,” I said, “I'll go with 
you.” 

This new phase of things 
added to the excitement. Our 
newspapers and our publicity 
bureau commented virtuously 
on the situation, saying that if 
there was a resignation de- 
manded from MacGruder such 
action would prove effectively 
that the President was no party 
to the alleged agreements made, 
casting strong doubt on the 
making of any, but admitting 
that there had been high finan- 
cial advantage taken of the cir- 
cumstances, and that perhaps 
there was culpability in the De- 
partment of Justice in this re- 
gard. The other newspapers 
yelled “Scapegoat!” 

MacGruder sat in his office, besieged by reporters. He 
protested that he had no intention of resigning, why 
should he? and so forth. The President kept to himself. 
until we had a chance to feel out public sentiment. There 
was rabid discussion for a week. Then there began to 
come demands for action. If MacGruder was to be put 
out, why not put him out? It seemed to me that there 
would be popular applause if we did let him go. The 
people demanded a sacrifice, now that we had put the idea 
in their heads. That settled it. 

One morning I went to the Department of Justice. 

“Mac,” I said, “‘it’s all over.” 

“Ts it?” he asked dully. 

““Seems so to me. I guess you'll have to quit.” 

“Going to crucify me, are you?”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put it that way, Mac. We all have to 
make sacrifices for the party. This one is yours to make. 
It doesn’t mean much to you, and I’ll see to it that you 
lose nothing by it.” 

“Paxton,” he said slowly, “I suppose from your view- 
point it doesn’t mean much to me, but from mine it 
means a lot. It means that I am discharged from a high 
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and honorable place for something that I did not do. It 
means that in order to save your faces you are slaughtering 
me. It means that I will be remembered, not as a diligent 
and faithful government official who held high place, but 
as a man who was remiss in his duty, false to his obliga- 
tions, unfaithful to the people. It means that you are 
putting a stain on me that I shall be conscious of until the 
day of my death, and that everybody else will be conscious 
of also. It means that I am dishonored for a political neces- 
sity. It is unfair, unjust, unmanly, un-American, and you 
know it.” 

I did know it, but I tried to put a pleasanter note in it. 

“Pshaw, Mac, don’t take it that way! It is nothing. In 
a week it will be forgotten. Besides, you know and I know 
and all your friends know that you are blameless. It 
doesn’t matter what others think. The only thing that is 
of consequence is what you yourself think. Brace up now, 
and take a philosophical view of it. You are escaping a 
thankless and drudging task, and you have a big future 
before you.” 

He shook his head. I pitied him as he sat there humped 
in his chair, but polities is politics. 

““What do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“T’ll come round for you at a quarter to eight to-night, 
and we'll go over and see the President.” 

It will be a long time before I shall forget that interview 
between the President and MacGruder. The Attorney- 
General was depressed, crushed. The President was kind 
and considerate. 

“T regret this necessity more than I can say,’ he told 
MacGruder. ‘‘I feel as bitterly over it as you possibly can, 
and as resentful; but I must, as you must, place personal 
considerations behind party considerations. It is our duty, 
not only to our party but to our country, to do all we can 
to maintain our control of the affairs of the country, for we 
know and you know that only in our hands are those 
affairs administered in the spirit of the men who founded 
this experiment in government. Many a man has been 
required to sacrifice himself for his country’s good. That is 
the situation that confronts you. It is a patriotic duty. It 
will show the highest devotion to our general welfare.” 

“And,” I interjected, “‘it will help to save us from 
political wreck and ruin.” 

“But I don’t deserve it,’’ protested MacGruder. 

“‘T know that, MacGruder,”’ said the President. ‘You 
don’t deserve it. But we do. Had that phase of it occurred 
to you? You must be willing to act for the greater good. 
The success of our party is of more importance than the 
fortunes of any individual or any group of individuals. 
You as an officer have even greater responsibilities than 
the men in the ranks. You must resign. I assure you 
I make that demand of you with the deepest sympathy 
for you, with the kindliest feelings and with the 
utmostfriendship. Weareall cogsin this machine, 
MacGruder, and each must do his part. I am 
sorry for you. I respect you. I shall not forget 
your sacrifice.” 

MacGruder was pale andshaken. He rose from 
his chair, held out his hand to the President and 
said brokenly: 

“All right. 
morrow.” 

The President took his hand. 

“Thank you, MacGruder, I shall not forget 
this; but why wait until to-morrow?” 

“Why—wait—until—to-morrow?” MacGruder 
repeated in a daze. 

“Yes,” said the President, smiling one of his 
apostolic smiles. ‘‘Why wait?” 

He walked over to a desk and beckoned the 
wondering MacGruder tofollowhim. MacGruder 
went to his side. 

“Here it is,” 
“Sign here.” 


[Pll send my resignation in to- 


said the President pleasantly. 


“Fire Him for Doing Nothing, and Clear the Administration”? 
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Poor MacGruder signed. Then the President handed * ‘I suppose,’’ I said to him, “that you have given J 


him a letter, written in intimate terms, expressing: his 
regret at losing so efficient a public servant, and so on. 

“T suppose,” said MacGruder, ‘‘these letters will be 
given to.the newspapers?” 

““The newspaper correspondents have them. They will 
be released at nine o’clock.” 

MacGruder stammered a faint and dazed ‘‘Good-by” 
and went out. ; 

“T’m glad that’s over,’’ I said. 

“SoamlI. It was the most unpleasant thing I have been 
forced to do as yet.- But’’—and he put his hand on my 
shoulder—“‘to the greater good, William, to the greater 
good.” : 

MacGruder’s retirement appeased the public to some 
extent, but. did not satisfy. Canterbury made another 


_ speech, and the howl began again. Canterbury demanded 


action, claiming that if MacGruder had been sent to retire- 
ment because of laxness the new Attorney-General had no 
excuse for remaining inoperative, nor had the Administra- 
tion. I had thought. Canterbury would do that, and I 
talked to the President about it after I had seen my: New 
York friends. I sent word that I wanted to meet the lot of 
them, and they gathered at Broad’s house. 

“Gentlemen,” I said:to them, ‘‘we are now confronted 
with a very serious situation. As you know, the public 
resentment over your trust-making has reached an intense 
point. We have gained some strength by our disavowal, as 
shown by the enforced resignation of MacGruder, but that 
resignation has created a new line of attack. There is a 
demand for action, the sort of action MacGruder was dis- 
ciplined for not taking. That means a movement by the 
Department of Justice against you. I cannot tell what 
shape that will take, but you must be prepared for this 
eventuality.” 

“Will we be indicted?” gasped Roach. 

“No, I think not,” I assured that frightened plutocrat. 
“T fancy the action will take the form of proceedings for 
the dissolution of some of your combinations, or something 
similar, that your lawyers and ours can delay indefinitely. 
In the meantime, there is another phase of the matter that 
I desire to call to your attention.” 

““More money?” sneered Bathrop. 

“Yes,” I said, turning to him, ‘““more money. Your only 
salvation is in the reélection of Rogers. If Rogers is 
defeated, either for the nomination or for reélection, there 
is a fair chance that you will find your combinations 
broken up, either through the enforcing of the laws we 
already have, or with the aid of amendatory laws that will 
give drastic opportunity for such action. Moreover, you 


may get into jail yourselves. You need expect no mercy, 
either from the opposition or from the forces that Canterbury 


“‘We Must Have a Scapegoat’’ 


represents. Your only sal- 
vation rests with us. Con- 
sequently you have got to 
finance our campaign.” 

How these captains of 
industry squealed! 

You'd think they were all 
paupers, instead of pluto- 

-_crats. But I was firm, and 
I did not leave until I had 
made my arrangements for 
funds. 

They had to continue in 
the game, and they knew 
it; but, after the manner of 
all their kind, they tried 
to make the contribution as 
small as possible. 

I went back to Washing- 
toniand had my anticipated - 
talk with the President. 


gan, the new Attorney-General, instructions to pro 
some way against these trusts and trustmakers,” — 

“Not yet. I have waited for a talk with you.” 

“Well, we'd better proceed at once. Get a prelimi} 
line of action mapped out, and then we'll make a 2: 
flourish in the papers about what we intend to do. 1; 
lawyers, and our lawyers, and the intricate processes o| 
law will enable us to delay anything, beyond prelimina| 
until the campaign is over. It is enough to start someth 
We can point with pride at that, and keep our a 
placarded before the people so our sincerity will no: 
doubted. Meantime, I have made arrangements to h; 
the campaign for your renomination and reelection,” 


Be om 


We MADE our start. There was a loud e 
that the new Attorney-General had in prepara) 
suit against various of the biggest and most watered | 
porations—in preparation. I saw to it that the prep, 
tory period was a lengthy one. There was no hurry 
had the little matter of the renomination of Rogers on; 
hands, and his reélection. I was reasonably sure I ¢i| 
renominate him, but after that all was foggy to me. | 

My press bureau was in excellent working order, and; 
way we whooped up. our virtuous intentions concer 
the predatory plutocrats furnished a publicity mark fo, 
comers to shoot at. That under way, I laid my plans.’ 
course it was necessary for me to have the Southern ck 
gates again, but that was easier this time, for I contre 
the Federal officeholders. I could and did put the ser 
on those timeservers. There was no pleading or pled) 
this time. I sent my men, headed by Pliny Peters, to! 
South, and I did not palter with those gentlemen. _ 

“You tell them,” I said to the members of the exp 
tion, ‘‘that every last one of them must be for Rogers; | 
if I hear of any single Federal officeholder who isn’t: 
Rogers he will be fired the minute that word comes to | 
and I’ll have means for finding out. You tell them i 
there are no ifs or ands or buts about this—they haye go; 
come across. I want them as delegates and I want tl: 
for Rogers. I’ll behead any one of them who doesn’t ; 
form, and those who do will retain their jobs when we: 
in again. Talk turkey to them. 

“T’m not going to buy them, except to finance suc’ 
the black-and-tans as I may need. They have had t: 
pay and they’ll get no more. And, in passing, call t) 
attention to the fact that there are ten months betw 
nominating time and going-out time, even if we ' 
defeated in the convention. The President stays righ 
Washington and on the job until the following fourt] 
March, and that will give us plenty of time to sepa: 
them from the pay roll if they fail to perf 
right and vote right at the convention.” 

I had no concern about those officehold; 
They would all be at the convention and t: 
would all vote right. That attended to, I toc 
look round. 

I called in my National Committeemen. \: 
of these were steady, but there was a defect 
here and there. Still I had enough sure and | 
to seat my contested delegates. I stiffened! 
that body of self-seekers and turned to a gen: 
survey of the field. 

No candidates against Rogers had been 
nounced, but I knew there would be some, 
suspected Canterbury. I knew old Cato Enc 
would have one, and I half thought that H.. 
Hutt was grooming himself. He didn’t flop 
the fun of it. He wasn’t that sort of politic 
I thought I would sound out Canterbury, an 
managed to get him by himself one day. 

“Canterbury,” I said, “how’s the uplift ce 
ing along these days?” 


1 
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Ay A 
“And the Unfortunate MacGruder is Cast for That Role”’ 


ymbolically!” he re- 
i, “Symbolically! 
and portents every- 
e. Let me see your 
” 
grabbed my left hand, 
.d the palm upward 
yeered at it. 
fa!” he said; “even 
seience of palmistry 
its fateful tale. Here 
is plain as script. Ob- 
this long line, the line 
ecess. It runs bright 
‘ed and strong until a 
in point, then it breaks, 
ers, disappears.” 
2ot!”’ I exclaimed, 
ag my hand away. 
ot?” he repeated, in 
-astonishment. “‘ Why, 
‘or, don’t you believe 
imistry? I imagined 
‘our followers were 
ted to everything per- 
ag to palms, and what 
| be found or put in 


, 28 
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Jamn you, Canter- 
!? J exclaimed. “I 
+ to slap your face for 


Why, senator, what an 
| Why should you slap 
ace? I concede it isn’t 
10f a face, asfaces go— 
ing saintly about it like 
» is about yours—but it’s the only one and the best 
(have. Why slap it? Does it annoy you?” 

Yh, for heaven’s sake, stop that chatter; it bores me.”’ 
Sorry, senator, but I didn’t begin the chatter, you 
y. I merely continued it. I distinctly remember some 
] talk of yours about the uplift.” 

Nell,” I said, ‘‘small talk or large talk, how about it?” 
\bout what?” 

four propaganda.” 

‘have no propaganda. I am a simple and inconspicu- 
American citizen, striving to do my duty as I see it— 
ie President would say.” 

Are you going to run for President?” 

slumped it at him as directly as I could. He laughed 
e. 
Tut, tut,” he said. ‘‘Be calm. You mustn’t walk 
it in this heat. Itryhas a most deleterious effect on the 
2m. I knew a man once who went out in the sun and 
a peculiar sort of a stroke, or something, and after that 
as continually asking questions about things that were 
) of his affairs. Hope you haven’t been affected that 
. Be careful, senator, be careful. Keep in the shade 
ou continue your stroll. Shadiest down this way, it 
is to me,” and he waved his hand and walked away. 
sould have murdered him. I do not require any person 
ake me more seriously than I take myself, but that 
1g man seemed to have an opinion that I was his part- 
in a vaudeville skit, to ask the questions so he could 
the laugh on the replies. I hated myself for giving him 
opportunity, but I wanted to know. I must know. 

e didn’t keep me long in suspense. A fortnight later 
aade another speech. He discussed the resignation of 
-Gruder and the appointment of his successor. He 
iled the proposals we had made for taking action 
nst the evil he had discovered to the people, and he 
: disclosed how extremely tentative those proposals 
», He asked what had been done? He answered him- 
by saying nothing had been done, and he was right. 
nhe went on to show what might have been done with 
legal machinery at hand and with the laws 
ady in force. He shredded us, and he prom- 
to eliminate the trust from our economic sit- 
on if he were given a chance. 

Imost simultaneously there began to appear in 
Papers articles devoted to Canterbury, de- 
ding him in every attitude, telling of his abil- 
and his capabilities and otherwise establishing 
before the people. He had organized a press 
au, or somebody had organized one for him, 
I soon discovered, in my reports from several 
lestates, that preliminaries were being arranged 
fights against Rogers by men who wanted 
terbury delegates. 

anterbury had been clever. He didn’t leave 
party. He announced that in his opinion the 
to reform a party was from within and not 
without. This is a favorite formula of gen- 
en who have convictions but not the courage 
hem, albeit Canterbury may have meant it. 
'Y want reform, but they do not desire to go 
in the cold to get it. Canterbury asserted his 
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adherence to the fundamental principles of our party, say- 
ing he differed only about these newer tenets that self- 
seeking politicians—meaning me—had foisted on that 
intrinsically meritorious organization now fallen on evil 
days because of my machinations. He was a candidate. 
Then the perplexing question arose: Where was his money 
coming from? I couldn’t answer that. He made no cam- 
paign display of large sums, but he had enough to get an 
organization together and keep himself in the fight. 

His platform was a taking one. It had popular ele- 
ments. He was for the reducing of swollen fortunes—and 
the people always give loud cheers for that, especially if 
they think there is a chance to get a little of the tumefy- 
ing material for themselves. And agitation for a change 
always commands a considerable support if the legislators 
spread the hope that there may be some change in it for the 
agitated. He had branded us and our Administration as in 
cahoots with the men who had derived vast profits from 
operations that were inimical to the public welfare. We 
had our work cut out for us. 

The President was keenly interested, of course, but not 
in a place for getting any but biased information. I never 
knew a man who went direct to a President who was a 
candidate for renomination and reélection and told him he 
would be defeated. Maybe there have been some, but I 
never knew one. And every President always is so con- 
scious of his own rectitude and of his own patriotism that 
he wouldn’t believe it if any person did tell him. I kept 
him keyed up by stories of the excellence of conditions, and 
Talbot saw to it that little of the unfavorable political news 
got to him. There wasn’t so much of that. My organiza- 
tion was powerful, and we were not in very great danger 
yet throughout the country. 

We had alittle disagreement with a foreign country, and 
the President made many friends by holding patriotically 
to the American view and telling the foreign country to go 
to. He waved the flag, and there was a roar of pleased 
response from the people. He stood against Congress and 
for economy in public expenditure, although he didn’t get it; 
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and he played all his cards 
skillfully and well, never 
laying one down without an 
earnest consideration of 
what effect the boarding of 
it would have on his pros- 
pects and the prospects of 
theparty. Hewasasuccess 
as a President and a success 
as a candidate. 

By the early spring of our 
fourth year I had my affairs 
in goodshape. My South- 
ern officeholder delegates 
were secure. I was relying 
on my state organizations 
for sufficient delegates. The 
opposition had done some 
things. Cato Enders took 
his state away. H. W. 
Hutt made a dent or two in 
his section. However, I 
had discounted these forays. 
I had enough in hand and 
to come, it seemed, to make 
success sure. 

Then one day something 
happened: Canterbury car- 
ried one of the Northwest- 
ern States, carried it over 
my men. He had made a 
canvass there and he won. 
I wasn’t counting on that, 
and it gave me warning and 
a shock. I sent out men 
with money and stiffened 
up all along the line. I had 
counted on Canterbury’s having not more than five or six 
states. This one was an unexpected windfall for him, as I 
viewed it. But, great as the shock was, I didn’t lose my 
presence of mind. I immediately wired to my men in that 
state to rig up a contesting delegation. I didn’t know 
what might happen. Canterbury ran his own campaign. 
He took a few more states from me, and made such a 
showing in others that he was justified in sending con- 
testing delegations himself. And he did. 

Uncle Lemuel Sterry walked down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue with me one day. 

“Bill,” he said, “I know young Canterbury pretty well, 
and the other day I tried to find out where he is getting the 
money for his campaign.” 

“Have any luck?” 

“Not much. He said he would tell me if I would prom- 
ise not to say a word.” 

““And you promised?”’ 

“Oh, certainly. Then he leaned over and whispered that 
he had found a crock of gold at the foot of arainbow. Now 
what are you going to do with a man like that?” 

“T don’t know what we are going to do with him,”’ I said 
grimly, “‘but I know what we are going to do to him.” 

I discovered later that his funds came from men in all 
parts of the country who were of his opinions; from men 
who were opposed to me, for reasons of their own, and 
opposed to the Administration; and from one or two 
wealthy citizens who had ambitions and thought these 
might be gratified if a new deal could be secured. He did 
not need much, compared with the amount I needed and 
used. He had the advantage of freshness, while I was 
familiar and so were my contentions. He was news, and he 
got a lot of his publicity for nothing. I was not news, and 
I had to pay for mine. Familiarity breeds neither public- 
ity nor enthusiasm. We want the novel, and Canterbury 
supplied the want.. Also he had a contention that was per- 
fect, from the viewpoint of the outraged and oppressed com- 
mon people. They are gluttons for punishment, those 
common people. They gloat over their misfortunes. They 
love a chance to protest—are unhappy unless they 
have a chance to rebuke something or somebody. 
Canterbury gave them their chance, and enough 
citizens, either from patriotic or personal reasons, 
supplied the funds to accelerate the rebuke. 
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pe I HAVE frequently had occasion to remark, 
we are a volatile people. Otherwise how 
can this Canterbury demonstration be explained? 
There we were, going along prosperously, with all 
our promises redeemed and not a cloud in the sky. 
We looked good for sixteen years. Then up rose 
this young and bumptious man, and, by seizing on 
a set of unfortunate facts, and twisting their con- 
demnatory side out and displaying that to the 
public, put-us, the real benefactors of the people, 
in a most distressing position, just because we 
secured some few farthings for ourselves. 

That is what it came to. The people took to 
the Canterbury propaganda. Theylikedit. Itgave 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Remaking Mexico 


6 pes Mexico’s ills and reshaping her to a prosperous 
destiny is a rather fascinating subject. Several persons 
have explained to us most attractively how it should be 
done. To their view, Mexico is now mostly a clean slate, 
with the old order all gone to smash; therefore, ideally 
situated for a complete reconstruction. 

There is not much difference of opinion as to what ailed 
the old order. Most of the land and nearly all the wealth 
in other forms were held by a few. people, while the great 
mass of the population was impoverished and ignorant. 
Carranza, then, our friends say, should break up the great 
estates, redistribute the land, introduce the single tax, 
organize industry on a socialistic basis, set up a good sys- 
tem of universal education. Thus, in fifty years the 
Mexican people would be educated, prosperous and con- 
tented, with no parasitic upper class, no huge fortunes, no 
poverty, no inequality anywhere, except that of character 
and ability. 

But, alas, Mexico is not atvall a clean slate. It is a slate 
all cluttered up with immediate needs, claims, inher- 
itances, passions, prepossessions that cannot wait fifty 
years or hardly as many weeks. The real problem before 
Carranza is how to meet this week’s pay roll, get the police 
force on its pins in the next block, start up the waterworks, 
find rails enough to patch the railroad fifty miles ahead, 
satisfy his colonels, who are clamoring to get their laundry 
out of hock. A whole lot of sordid, distracting, exigent 
things are right on top of his head. He has got to muddle 
his way through them instantly. Much more than one 
who can tell him how to construct ideal social justice for 
the next generation, he needs a man who can tell him how 
to raise a hundred and eighteen dollars by eleven o’clock. 

Also, alas, our idealistic friends cannot help him a bit in 
dealing with this clutter of the moment. They know how 
Mexican happiness can finally be achieved, but not where 
this spring’s seed corn is to come from. 

Broadly speaking, it is the way of the world. There are 
twenty men who can tell you how to deal with the next 
generation for every one who can tell you how to deal with 
the chap who is kicking a panel out of your office door at 
that particular moment. In the incessant exigency of deal- 
ing with the chap at the door the next generation is largely 
left to shift for itself. 


Mr. Frear’s Proposal 


OMMITTEES of Congress, especially of the House, 

are continually changing in membership. All the 
members, during a session, have a great many things on 
their hands besides the work of the committees. They 
must spend a good deal of time in the House, a good deal 
of time over their correspondence, a good deal of time over 
politics. They are coming up for reélection next year or 
the year after, and that circumstance is always in their 
minds. 

It is impossible that a body so constituted should do 
certain things well. Take waterway improvement—a huge 
subject, requiring much study, a lot of expert knowledge, 
above all, a continuing, comprehensive policy. Broadly 
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speaking, every dollar spent for waterway improvement 
ought to look twenty years ahead. It is impossible that 
a changing committee, sitting at intervals, distracted by 
many other interests, pressed by the political exigencies of 
the moment, can handle such a subject adequately. 

What is needed is a continuing body, small in number, 
with little or no change in its personnel from year to year, 
detached from polities, always on the job and with nothing 
else to do. 

The commission proposed by Congressman Frear goes 
in the right direction. Congressmen who want genuine 
waterway improvement will support it. 


The Heart of Russia 


BEER: the war, Turgenieff, Tolstoy, Gorky, Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
and two or three volumes of short stories and plays by 
Tcheckov comprised about all the Russian literature that 
had any considerable currency in English dress. In a 
year and a half there have been extensive additions to the 
list. A big city bookshop now displays a whole tableful of 
translations from the Russian. Some of the newer trans- 
lations are selling moderately well; but all of them, and 
the old ones, too, deserve a bigger audience. 

There are a number of books and more: numerous 
journalistic articles explaining Russia; but the best way 
to know any people, short of living among them, is to read 
their literature. There is more Russia in a chapter of 
Dostoyevsky or Gorky than in a bushel of journalistic 
interpretation. 

For example, an elderly gentleman sits at an open win- 
dow in a city, with a shotgun on his knees. Occasionally 
he shoots at a bird. An adult, bushily whiskered male 
person puts on. a sheepskin coat and parades before the 
window, grinning sarcastically. The old gentleman blazes 
away at him with both barrels. The target comes into the 
house perfectly delighted, because, at the cost of only two 
or three shot in his leg, he has proved his contention that 
the old gentleman was a poor marksman. Gorky tells 
the incident in that strange piece of autobiography, My 
Childhood. 

That is the Russia which an alien reporter cannot get. 
It is human nature in a different guise, moved by different 
springs. The Russian books ought to be more extensively 
read by thinking Americans. 


Silly Place-Names 


Rye Blackfeet Indians, with a taste and a respect for 
Nature that shames the paleface, have protested to the 
Secretary of the Interior against the barbarous custom of 
tacking silly, meaningless, vulgar names to noble natural 
objects which the Indians long ago had named with appro- 
priateness. A melodious word, with poetic significance and 
very likely commemorating some charming native legend, 
is calmly ignored in favor of Jones’ Gulch, or Smith’s Falls, 
or Dolly Lake. 

It is even worse in the matter of towns. Nearly all the 
good names in North America are those bestowed by the 
Indians or the early French and Spanish explorers. After 
them came the Anglo-Saxon, spattering the landscape with 
his own patronymics and other tasteless and meaningless 
proper nouns. 

We can understand why a person with the imagination 
of a hitching post might prefer for a beautiful natural 
object his own name or that of a female relative, or some 
foolish Grand Falls, High Peak, Swift Rapids, Broad 
Cafion; but we cannot understand why authority should 
permit him to vandalize that way. Unless there is some 
excellent reason to the contrary, authority ought to insist 
always upon the Indian names. 


British War Fortunes 


N A DISCUSSION of shipping the London Statist 

illustrates how war makes private fortunes, even when, 
as in England, the government has gone a long way in 
taking control of business. Early in the war the British 
Government bought up a considerable part of the world’s 
available raw sugar crop to prevent a great speculative rise 
in that commodity due to cutting off the German supply, 
on which England had largely relied. To keep a hand on 
the profits of meat purveyors, including our own beef 
barons, it requisitioned all refrigerator ships. It took over 
the railroads at a stroke and has virtually commandeered 
a great number of munition plants. And it has levied a 
tax of fifty per cent on all war profits—to be ascertained 
by comparing a concern’s net earnings since the war began 
with what they were before, the excess being considered 
a war profit. 

It took over about half the total merchant tonnage of the 
kingdom. To some extent for that very reason there has 
been a great scramble for tonnage by private shippers and 
an enormous advance in ocean freight rates. The Bombay 
rate has advanced from eighteen shillings to a hundred and 
twenty-five; the Argentine rate, from thirteen shillings to 
a hundred and fifty; the rate on grain from our Atlantic 


ports, from nine shillings to eighty-one; on cotton, f; 
thirty-one shillings to two hundred and eighty, 
Statist calculates the average advance in homebound r 
at almost eight hundred per cent. This huge advance. 
only increased the price of all imported goods, but m| 
domestic goods, such as farm products, that came. 
competition with the foreign articles naturally adyar, 
along with the latter. ; 

The direct and indirect cost to consumers becaus: 
higher freight rates is estimated by the Statist at'two bil 
dollars a year—representing private profits to shipow 
and domestic producers whose goods enhanced in Dp: 
along with competitive foreign goods. Increased profi, 
shipowners alone is calculated for the current year at y: 
than a billion dollars. The government will take ha] 
that in war-profit taxes; but shipowners, farmers i 
other domestic producers will still pocket a billio an| 
half. 

The Statist urges the government to commander | 
British merchant ships, in order that the whole shipp, 
profit may accrue to the public treasury. There is no \ 
to prevent war profits except by the Socialists’ way of ! 
ting the government take over the whole works. To t, 
way a good many people object. 


Government by Commission — 


il Pees Interstate Commerce Commission exercises a la) 
measure of control over railroads. The Federal Rese, 
Board has wide discretionary powers in the banking fii 
The Federal Trade Commission, though it has not | 
found and shaped itself, is empowered to intervene pre, 
extensively in manufacturing and trade. The new Shipp, 
Bill proposes a board authorized to build or buy sh, 
with public money—then to lease, sell or operate | 
vessels in its discretion; also, to fix freight rates | 
American vessels. 
. The proposed Tariff Commission will begin, at least, | 
being advisory only; but if it does what is expected it m 
have considerable influence on American affairs through: 
recommendations as to rates of duty on imports. Ther: 
a bill for a Waterway Commission—to be advisory or 
like the Tariff Commission, yet to supervise the wh 
scheme of inland waterway improvements. We seem toi 
moving rather decisively toward extensive government 
commissions, some of which, at least, will combine to so: 
extent legislative, executive and judicial powers. 

This may be our way of getting government efficien’ 
Certainly the tendency need not’ go a great deal fart: 
than is now proposed in order to bring about a situatior: 
which a set of commissions will be exerting a greater act. 
influence upon American affairs than Congress or ‘* 
President or the court exercises—when the ordinary citiz: 
in looking to Washington for action that is going to tov 
him personally, will look, not to any of the three con: 
tutional branches‘but to a certain commission. 

Nominally, at least, the commissions are nonpartis| 
Theoretically, at least, they are expert and disinterest! 
This may finally be our way of getting governm( 
efficiency. At any rate, it may be worth trying. 


Monopoly and Competition — 
TRICTLY speaking, a private monopoly is as rare: 
aroc’s egg. In its palmiest days the Oil Trust ne’ 
had all the trade in its field, and any competition wh 
ever implies some restraints on the monopolistic conce 
for people have an independent standard with which: 
compare its goods and prices. | 
Besides, whatever actual competition there may ' 
every private monopolistic concern always faces potent, 
competition—except perhaps where it is protected by: 
patent. If its goods are inferior and its prices high ther 
always the chance that the opportunity for unusual pr 
will tempt other capital into the field. } 
The only actual monopoly is a government one. SU 
is the monopoly of the French Government in matchm:: 
ing. Its matches are a staple joke with travelers, but { 
mass of the French people accept them unquestioning 
because they have never seen any other kind and do 11 
know what good matches are. A government monopi 
is quite apt to be actually more oppressive than a privi: 
one, because it is so much more secure. / 
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General Howard and the Vigilante 


N STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S novel, The Gr 

Dawn, which appeared serially in THE SATURD 
EVENING Post some months ago, reference was made 
several pages to General Volney E. Howard. His grat 
son, Mr. G. Volney Howard, questions the histori! 
accuracy of these references and descriptions, and 
substantiate his claims calls the attention of our a“ 
to the references to his grandfather that are made In 
book called Judges and Criminals: History of the Vigila 
Committee of San Francisco, California, with the Nan 
of its Officers. Printed in 1858 in San Franciseo for 
author. 
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|AM BAGG stood on the highest point of the 
Thumbmark’s upper ridge, staring through 

) his binoculars. He did not see what he 
ed for; so he put them in their case and 
jd still, thinking. He had stood on that spot, thinking, 
st mornings for eighteen years, soaking into himself 
atever it is that good men get on the very verge of 
igs. - 

fe an even-tempered man, but it was not consid- 

1 wise to approach him when he stood in that place, in 

+ that attitude; and Luther, the imported half-breed 

sionary, hid himself among the plantains that formed 

outer fringe of Bagg’s little garden, round the thatched 
igalow. 

‘T wish—oh, I do wish I could tell what will happen!” 

ther sighed, watching between the thick stems. 

3ut Bagg was thinking of what had happened, since 

chat way only can a man judge whether he has earned 

salt. He was thinking right back to the beginning— 
hteen years ago—when nobody knew very much about 

. six-and-fifty little islands that make up the Gabriel 

oup. 

neta and Lesser Gabriel, Inner and Outer Islands, 

| The Crown are named on the charts—the remainder 

. shown as black dots; but each one in reality is a red- 

j-green-and-yellow jewel set in a purple sea, with 

zling white edges to mark the setting. And in the 
sinning Bill Hill had been king. 

Bill Hill did as he chose in those days, and that was 
vays beastly; but Bagg, aged thirty, stepped out of a 

in-of-war’s boat, in a clean white civilian uniform, and 

>» man-of-war hung about in the offing for fourteen days, 
give him moral backing. After that Bagg managed 
thout assistance. 

Bill Hill—he was called Chief after Bagg came—was the 
arter-breed son of a half-breed trader of the bad old days 

d spoke English fairly well, 
ough he could not sign his name. 
» lived in a big thatched hut, in 
sompound with a high palisade 
und it, at the other end of the 
and, and cultivated that brand 
secretiveness which he thought 
is privacy. 

Bagg’s ideas of privacy had 
en learned at Rugby, where he 
zged for a tradesman’s son and 
»ptin a dormitory with nineteen 
her boys. He had some expe- 
mee of minor consulates and 
ther more of famine-relief work 

Baroda and Guzerat—that is 

say, he had a fund of patience 

begin with; but the speed with 
aich he induced Bill Hill to have 
house built for him out in the 
en Was surprising. 

The house was nearly all ve- 
nda, wind-swept from three 
des; and Bagg lived on the ve- 
nda most of the time, in full 
ew of anyone who cared to look, 
yparently cultivating no privacy 
;all. But nobody ever seemed 
dle to guess what he was think- 
ig about, whereas Bagg guessed 
ill Hill’s next move in advance 
ine times out of ten. 

Luther, who was trying hard to 
© so, could not guess Bagg’s 
ioughts now, though the snuff- 
nd-butter-colored man was sup- 
osed to be more intimate with 
im than any other person on the 
lands. ; 

“Tf only one might guess how 
aw Bill Hill dares go!”’ thought 
uther, with fear stamped on his 
ot uninteresting face. 

Up on the natural parapet fac- 
ag the sea Bagg was thinking just 
hat same thing—only with the 
ifference that he did not show it. 

“Ttlooks like a show-down,”’ he 
old himself. 

_ Very early in the game things 
iad settled down into a warfare 
f sap, pin prick and attrition in 
vhich Bagg was the defender and 
3ill Hill all the other things. 
3agg had grown gray-haired and 
stay-bearded at the game; but 
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BY ANTON OTTO 


Bill Hill, whose revenues under Bagg’s supervision were 
treble what they had been, was fat and had grown ambi- 
tious, even to the point of being carried in a hammock 
when he took the air. He was in a mood by now to take 
advantage of an opportunity; and to him—and to Bagg— 
and to Luther—and to the islanders, who had known the 
real Bill Hill before Bagg came—the opportunity looked 
ripe, though, of course, each saw it from a different angle. 

Bagg quartered the sea again and the horizon with 
his old-fashioned glass, balancing himself against a gain- 
ing wind that stirred the shore-line palms already to a 
crazy dance. His white drill suit, of the fashion of twenty 
years ago—for he sends his worn-out suits to Calcutta to 
be copied—was clean and well pressed; but perhaps his 
trimmed beard and his finger nails were the best surface 
indications that he had kept his ideals bright all these 
years. There are few men who can do that in the islands. 

“‘Dashed if I see a sign!” he told himself. ‘“‘That’s haze 
over there.” 

A very ugly, dark-copper-colored native, in a white trade 
suit of much later pattern than Bagg’s, approached him 
at a dog run along the track Bagg’s feet had made on his 
daily morning walk. 

‘“‘Breakfus’, master!” he said with emphasis, stopping 
below the ridge of rock. But Bagg did not turn his head; 
he looked down, on his left, at the whaleboat beached on 
the sand of a tiny cove, and again seaward, where the 
waves raced, white-topped, between him and Lesser 
Gabriel, two miles away, and the sea birds beat up against 
the wind in hundreds. 

Nobody molests the sea birds, because somebody has 
told the natives that they are loving thoughts, which will 


He Steered Them Out to Midwater, Where They Had to Row or Drown 
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turn into devils if they are killed. Luther has 
tried hard to undermine the superstition and has 
even asked Bagg’s help; and in the evenings, when 
the low stars swing almost within reach, Bagg has 
let the more inquisitive natives sit on his steps and talk 
to him. But they never come when Luther is there, and 
they are ashy, uncommunicative people. The superstition 
remains, and Luther cannot tell why, any more than he 
ean guess why Bagg should think so much of sea birds. 
And Bagg does not care to explain that they remind him 
of springtime at home. 

“‘Guzzling their fill before the storm,” said Bagg aloud; 
for he knows all the weather signs. ‘‘Now—was that 
smoke, I wonder?” 

“‘Breakfus’, master!” said the servant’s voice again. 

“Has nobody seen the steamer from the North End?” 
Bagg asked without troubling to turn his head. The wind 
blew the words back: 

“No, sah. No word dis mawnin’, master.” 

“Get up here and look!” Bagg ordered; for the natives 
have keen eyes. ‘“‘Is that smoke on the sky line over 
there?”’ 

The native stared long, under a flat hand, but shook his 
head at last. 

“‘No, sah. Steamer not comin’ dat way. Steamer comin’ 
always by North End, sah. Breakfus’ now, master— 
breakfus,’ him ready long time!” 

Bagg swept the sea with his glasses again, but the serv- 
ant protested. 

“Send oowhaleboat over Lesser Gabr’el, sah. 
some feller maybe see from dar.” 

“No,” said Bagg. 

““Oowhaleboat feller, he all ready by-handy, sah.” 

“No,” repeated Bagg. ‘It’s blowing up for a gale. 
They’d be swamped in the narrows, without a helmsman. 
T’'ll go to breakfast.’”’ It is one of Bagg’s obsessions that 
he, and only he, can steer the 
whaleboat through those waters 
in a blow, though in the dim, un- 
written dawn of history there were 
war canoes among the Gabriels 
and have been ever since. Buta 
man is entitled to his own opinion; 
and at least Bagg has not 
drowned himself nor anybody else, 
though from the whaleboat he has 
explored every nook and cranny 
of the islands and knows them as 
some men know other people’s 
business. 

Bagg jumped from the parapet 
and started for his bungalow at a 
pace that made the native shuffle 
to keep up, hurrying by without 
looking up at the flag, which 
snapped and rippled from its pole 
on a high mound between the 
bungalow and the sea. The na- 
tive, who perhaps was half his 
age, looked older the moment they 
were in action, in spite of Bagg’s 
pointed gray beard. 

““Who’s that?” he asked, stop- 
ping when he reached the steps, 
for he had caught sight of colored 
cotton between the plantain 
stems. 

“Mishnary feller— Luther, 
sah.” 

Bagg continued up the steps 
and took his place before a table 
that was white with washed linen 
and fragrant with coffee, grown as 
well as ground close by. He ate 

and slept and wrote his letters— 
all on the veranda. 

“Put a chair for him at the 
table and tell him to come.” 

The native hurried to obey, 
while Bagg poured coffee for him- 
self with the manners of a town- 
bred man. 

He sat straight at table. There 
was no hint about him of the man 
who has even dealt with beach 
combers. 

In a minute Luther came up 
the steps, spectacled and nervous, 
his thin legs seeming yet thinner 
in red-check cotton trousers. A 
black cotton shirt under his white 
jacket was the only attempt at 
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clerical attire, except the sun hat; he removed a huge 
white topee as he came. 

“Take a seat,” said Bagg cheerily. “‘Have breakfast?” 

“No; thank you, sir; I have eaten.” 

“Take a seat then.” 

Bagg helped himself to fish that would have made an 
epicure’s mouth water; but in the islands one is either 
hungry or one is not. Luther drew a chair back from the 
table and a little on one side, and sat on the front edge of 
it, as though the back part were on fire. He is never quite 
sure of himself in Bagg’s presence. It had been Bagg who 
wrote to the missionary society for him, and guaranteed 
him enough to live on; Bagg had ordered the little school- 
house built, and Bagg had appointed him secretary to the 
Legislative Council. Yet he admits, even to the natives, 
that he does not understand Bagg. 

For instance, in the matter of geography: Bagg ordered 
him, when he first came, to teach it to the natives. So, 
after he had given them 
their lesson in religion 
he would tell them 
about Gabriel Men- 
doza, the Portuguese, 
who discovered the 
islands and’ gave his 
name to them. Surely 
Bagg approved of that, 
because the informa- 
tion was in the text- 
book Bagg provided. 

Yet the natives in- 
sist that when God 
made the world He left 
one place in the ocean 
incomplete, and or- 
dered the Archangel Gabriel to 
try a hand. So Gabriel, who 
had sighed for just such an 
opportunity, wrought his very 
craftsmanliest; but, being lesser 
than the Master Craftsman, he 
pinched the finished jewels a 
mite too hard when he came to 
set them in the sea. 

Luther is sure that sort of 
heresy leads straight to hell, 
and he said so from the first; 
but Bagg’s boat crew took him 
in the whaleboat and showed 
him the marks of thumb and 
forefinger on every one of the 
islands. Yet, before he began 
to teach, Luther and Bagg were 
the only two people thereabout 
who knew anything concerning 
either God or Gabriel. 

Legends have strange ways 
of springing up. 

Once, at breakfast, as it might have been now, Luther 
asked Bagg to help root out the superstition; but Bagg 
smiled at him. 

“One thing at a time, Luther,” he said. ‘“‘Mustn’t go 
too fast. Be gentle with ’em. There hasn’t been a head- 
hunt since either of us came here—now has there? Be- 
sides,” he added, “‘ why is that rock called the Thumbmark 
on the chart if the story isn’t true?’’ And Luther could 
not answer that. 

It was all very disconcerting; so that, though Bagg was 
invariably kind to him and treated him to many confi- 
dences, he never felt at ease on Bagg’s veranda. He is not 
always sure that he is not being laughed at. 

“What is it, Luther?” Bagg asked him now between 
two drinks of coffee; and he fidgeted before he answered. 

““A Council meeting, sir. I am sorry to say, sir, it is a 
meeting of the Legislative Council.’ He pronounced his 
English very well, except that he minced it a little. “Bill 
Hill—I mean the Chief, sir—sent to me this morning and 
demanded that I call a Council meeting. I replied, of 
course, that hitherto I have always called meetings at your 
direction, and not at his.” 

“Well?” asked Bagg, eating leisurely and not showing 
any particular emotion, though Luther trembled. 

“He came to me, sir, carried in his hammock. Sir, he 
abused me frightfully! Sir, he called me names—abomi- 
nablenames that I will notrepeat to you! Sir,in theend he 
told me I am secretary by your orders and my job is to call 
meetings; so, unless I call a meeting, he will act on his own 
account, without one! I am sorry, sir, to have such a tale 
to bring to you; but it is the truth.” 

“He has a perfect right to summon the Council.” 

“But not to act on his own account unlegs it is called.” 

“Call a meeting, then,” said Bagg. 

“Sir, there never should have been a Council—it is a 
foolishness !”’ 

But Bagg begged to differ and signified as much by 
resuming his breakfast. That Council had been his first 
studied effort to curb Bill Hill’s tyranny. It was his child, 
just as the road round the island was his trade-mark, and 
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the twenty-one police were the beginning of what should 
be some day. 

It had taken him six years of written effort, with three- 
month intervals between replies, to get the Foreign Office 
to consent to the Council; but now, even though Bill Hill 
were to force a vote by means of threats or bribes, Bagg 
had the veto and could curb him. Bagg nominated half 
the members, and the Council itself the other half; so that 
the membership was more or less permanent. And in 
course of time they had learned a little of self-government. 

“Sir,” said Luther, too afraid to be diffident as usual, 
“you do not understand. You are not behind the scenes 
as Iam. Let me explain.” 

“Glad to listen,’ Bagg assured him. 

“Bill Hill no longer coaxes and persuades—he threat- 
ens, and at last the Council members are afraid. There are 
some who actually want the old times 
back. Bill Hill says there is no steamer any 
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“‘Sir, He Pointed Out the Post on Which He Will Have My Head Spiked!’’ 


more—and where is the steamer? What can anybody 
answer him?” 

“Oh, it’s late—that’s all,” said Bagg, more hopefully 
than Luther quite believed he felt. 

“Sir, it is two months overdue!” 

“Seven weeks,” corrected Bagg. ‘Broken down, I 
suppose. Once before it broke down and they sent our 
mail on a cruiser.” 

“Yes, sir; but even the cruiser was not ten days over- 
due. Now this is seven weeks; and Bill Hill says the 
Protectorate is a thing of the past and you have no author- 
ity. He asks where is the promised steamer that should 
come every month and take away his copra. He says there 
is nothing with which to pay the police. He says he is right- 
ful king, and you are a—I will not repeat what he says 
you are, sir.”’ 

“Bill Hill’s thirsty,” said Bagg judicially. “He expected 
brandy and it has not come; so he’s restless.” 

“Sir, he is worse! He calls this Council meeting ex- 
pressly to depose you, sir. He has threatened all the mem- 
bers, and he holds their promises—all except mine; he 
tells me I am secretary and must write your deposition in 
the minutes, or he will have my head off! Sir, he pointed 
out the post on which he will have my head spiked!” 

“Better do what he says, then,” smiled Bagg, still eat- 
ing and not letting Luther know by any outward sign that 
he felt disturbed. ‘‘Go to the meeting, Luther, and keep 
the minutes; bring them to me afterward. You’d better 
remind ’em that nothing’s legal without my signature.”’ 

“But, sir, if the Council votes as Bill Hill wishes—and 
how dare it do otherwise?—he will not only succeed in 
deposing you, he will have you killed!” 

“Not while the police are mine!” said Bagg. ‘Besides, 
you don’t understand, Luther; the Council can’t depose 
me. This is a Protectorate, not a Colony. This isn’t 
British territory. It’s protected by Great Britain. The 
islanders govern themselves under British protection, in 
accordance with rules mutually agreed on. That’s the 
theory of the thing; and the fact is, Great Britain would 
back me up in any sort of an argument.” 


March 
| 
“T only hope it is true, sir. I know Bill Hil] does 
believe it—and he will act as he believes!” = | 
“Well, run and summon the meeting, Luther, Ke D 
minutes and report to me. Then, at least, we’ll know wi: 
the Chief intends.”’ | 
Far more nervously than he had mounted them, 1, 
half-breed missionary descended the steps and hurr} 
down Bagg’s stamped coral road in the direction of { 
foursquare Council House some two miles away, im | 
“Boy!” called Bagg, the moment the missionary y) 
out of hearing. gee 
“Sah?” Bi 
“Find the sergeant of police and tell him to bring 
his men. I want them to drill in front of the flag ¢j 
morning.” 7. | 
“Breakfus’ things, sah—take um away?” 
“Find the sergeant of police and 
message first.” 
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“Pleesargint feller, he ——” a 
“Go and find him!” ee 
“Yas, sahil”? ‘= 


The native went off at a run and disappear 
down a track that led, among plantains a 
breadfruit and bamboos, to a native villas 
Bagg picked up his glass and walked to ¢ 
Thumbmark parapet again, stopping this tin 
to take a long look at the flag. | 

The spray was beginning to sing overthe roc 
and when the big sou’ westers blow the Thum 
mark is a very bursting place of all the b 
waves in the world, but, as yet, a man cou 
stand on the ridge and be fairly dry; so Ba 
stood there and stared at the sky line. May! 
his forearms trembled as he held the glass; bu 
again, it may have been the wind bloy 
ing up his sleeves. i 

“Looks like it to me!” he said after 


while, wiping the object lenses carefull, 


“Tt’s coming end on and it’s thin, so it 
hard to tell; but—it looks like it to me 
As a means of passing time before } 
looked again, he began to watch t) 
birds, which were growing weary of wor, 
against a gaining storm or else too gorge 
to care any more. One after another- 
presently in fives, tens, twenties—the 
let themselves be blown down the win 
between the islands to shelter in the k 
of Greater Gabriel. So an hour passe: 
and then Bagg yielded to impatience an 
looked again at the southwest. 
“Two masts and two funnels!” he sai 
cheerfully. “Now for Bill Hill! If th 
doesn’t tame him —— But it will— 
will!” Bs 
He jumped from the rock and walke 
back leisurely to his bungalow, to sit 0) 
the top step and turn his glass on th 
Council House, where the greatest crowd was gatherin 
that he had ever seen together on the island. } 
“They’re all there!” he chuckled. ‘They'll none of ’er 
see what’s coming!” : | 
The flag snapped in the wind like a whip-crack; an 
that reminded him! For the first time, he realized that hi 
order to the police had not been obeyed, for nobody wa 
drilling on the stamped dark earth behind the flag mounc 

“Boy!” he shouted. ‘Boy!’ 

But none answered and no one came. 

“Boy!” he thundered half a dozen times. Then h 
frowned and lit his pipe. He had shown a bold front t 
Luther, the half-breed; but he could guess, even bette 
than Luther, how near the native Chief was to getting th 
upper hand. His pipe went out and he did not relight it 
He leaned back against the veranda pole; and his shoul 
ders began to look very tired—more in keeping with th 
gray hair. 

“T rather counted on the police and that one boy,” hi 
admitted to himself. ‘‘Seems I was wrong! Lord, buti 
takes time to teach a man how little he is and how little hy 
matters! Think of it—after eighteen years!” 

He looked up at the flag which the police had beer 
taught to salute at dawn and dusk. 

“But for the flag I could almost wish no help ee 
coming! I shall look small—shan’t I?—without pr 
friend after eighteen years, except perhaps Luther! He’ 
not a native; he’ll stand by me for his own sake. He’l 
have to! Yes, the flag wins—law and order wins—help 
here in the nick of time; but I lose! I’ll apply fora tran 
fer; they'll have to grant it after eighteen years—eightee 
years and not a friend on all the islands! If the police an 
that one boy had stood I’d have been satisfied. I expec 
I’ve been too mild. They’re used to whips and scorpions 
They need a stronger hand over ’em. Well, I did my best 
I suppose that’s why help’s at hand.” ee 

There was a feeling creeping over him—a lonely feel 
ing—which had to be battled with, for manhood’s sake 
so he took up his glass again and began to watch the crow! 
near the Council House. He saw the fat Bill Hill get into 


ammock to head a procession. He could see 
je of his white-skirted constables shepherding 
crowd, and Luther walking timidly beside Bill 
|, with the minute book under his arm. 

‘I must remember to give Luther a good 
+d,” he reminded himself; and as he’spoke the 
cession started. 

+ was a motley throng—dark skins, cotton 
:s, shells, feathers—unusually silent but coming 
ftly; for the natives can 
ve like smoke blown before 
| wind. As they drew nearer 
yg thought some of them 
ked guilty, and he was glad 
that. He noticed that his 
icemen skulked behind. 
“It’s something if they even 
| ashamed!’’ he thought. 
Je relighted his pipe now 
1 made himself comfortable 
‘the top step; for, whatever 
» outcome, he meant that 
1 Hill should be met with 
‘nity. He was rather glad that he had found 
‘aself a failure. 
“J might have died thinking I had really 
n,” he argued. “I’d have gone out proud. 
appose the Lord, who made the wide world, 
juldn’tlaugh: at a man; but—my word, I’m 
d I knew in time!” 

The procession advanced more slowly as it 
ired him; but it had to approach at last, and 
'm every side his little garden was invaded. 
‘ur stalwarts dropped the hammock pole and 
1 Hill rolled out, sweating like a pig; the fat 
ite looked like a Roman senator of the Decline 
d Fall, with a wreath of flowers awry on his oily hair and 
fat legs showing under a baggy white chemise. 
"You're deposed!” he said in perfectly good English, 
inting at Bagg with a fat forefinger. Bagg smoked on, 
‘parently unperturbed, watched in breathless silence by 
“many of the crowd as could get near enough. “You’re 
good!” said Bill Hill. “It’s a lie about your ships! 
iis isn’t a Protectorate! You’re deposed!” 

“By whom?” asked Bagg, quite calmly. He wanted to 
in seconds. There was a far-away look in his eye that 
e Chief mistook for terror; so he dared to draw a long 
“ide nearer. 

“You're deposed by your Council—your talkers! I was 
ng before you came, and I ran things right. Now I’m 
ag again—your Council says so! It’s written in the book. 
ou sign it!” 

‘It seemed to tickle the savage’s fancy that Bagg should 
“made to sign the minutes of his own deposition. 

“Take him the book!” he ordered. “‘Take him the book 
d show him where to sign.” 

So Luther, very frightened but not daring to disobey, 
ought the minute book to Bagg on the top step. 

“Show me the entry, Luther,” said Bagg, for he did not 
ant the half-breed to look seaward for a moment yet. 
“Give him a pen—put it in his hand and make him 
site!” yelled Bill Hill, turning to explain to the crowd, in 
eir own tongue, what was happening. And as he turned 
's jaw fell. He seemed suddenly changed to stone. The 
hole crowd followed his gaze seaward. Bagg smiled. 

A ctuiser, with two funnels and two masts, and decks all 
eared for action, steamed almost casually close inshore! 
“T told you a ship would come!” said Bagg. 

It occurred to him, then, that it might be well to dip his 
ag by way of salute, and he started for the pole to do it; 
at almost the instant he moved the cruiser spoke. From 
ot ensign halyard she broke out the red, white and black 
_ the German Navy, and from a forward port casemate a 
*-inch gun let rip. 

A shell struck the mound on which the British flag was 
sed, and burst; a second shell burst at the very foot of 
te pole; a third hit the pole and brought the flag down; 
a a fourth whined through Bagg’s bungalow, bursting 
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“*l Can’t Believe the British Navy Has Been 
Licked! I Don’t Believe It!’’ 


in the garden at the rear. 
Then the cruiser ceased firing 
for there was nothing more 
in particular to aim at—the 
crowd, including Bill Hill 
and the police, had vanished 
into thin air. 

“Now that’s awfully 
good shooting!” Bagg said 
stupidly. 

There was nothing 
elsetosay. His job and 
his flag and his point of 
view had all been shot 
away from under him 
and he had not even 
heard a rumor of any 
war. For a minute he 
stood and watched the 
natives, whom he could 
see now, running down 
the road for the distant 
village as though their 
thatched huts would 
protect them against 
gunfire; and it was his 
sense of humor that 
brought him to himself. 
He caught sight of Bill 
Hill, deserted by the 
hammock men, wad- 
dling down the road as 
fast as fat legs could be 
made to move him, 
shaking impotently 
angry fists at all the 
world. Bagg laughed aloud. ‘‘There won’t be any brandy 
on the cruiser either,” he reflected. 

For a minute after that he watched the cruiser, under- 
standing well why her captain did not drop anchor oppo- 
site the Thumbmark in such a gale, though he would have 
dared to do it himself, since he knew the waters. 

‘“‘He’ll anchor in the roadstead,’’ he reflected, for his 
wits were working again. ‘‘Now what ought I to do first?” 

The cruiser’s masts went out of sight behind the long- 
shore palms and Bagg’s eyes wandered. They lit on the 
flag, lying tangled in its halyard under half of the pole. 
He walked to it, unbent it, and rolled it up carefully. So 
much was obvious. 

“What next?” he wondered, looking through his glass 
in the vague hope of seeing Luther somewhere. 

“No; I’ve got to see this through alone. Well, Luther, 
you were my friend as long as you dared be. I wonder 
whether I can do any better than you? Seems to me I’ve 
got to bolt too. Difference is, you knew where to run to 
and I don’t. Oh, I know! The papers!”’ 

Rather ashamed of not having thought of that before, he 
ran to the bungalow and brought out the steel dispatch 
box that held his official papers, diary and money. Then 
he filled his pocket with tobacco. 

“Ts there anything else that matters?’”’ he wondered, 
stroking his gray beard. “No; nothing else—I can get 
food anywhere—unless the natives give me up. If they 
do that I’m done—but I’m not done yet! If the sail and 
mast are not in the whaleboat, I am, though.” 

He formed the daring plan of sailing the whaleboat 
single-handed across to Opposite Point on Lesser Gabriel. 

“They won’t know yet on the other islands that my 
authority has been challenged by Bill Hill. Perhaps I can 
get a following of some sort. At least, I can try. Tf only I 
had one man to help me! Imagine—not one man to stand 
by after eighteen years! I didn’t think a fellow could fail 
so badly as all that!” 

With the steel box in one hand he followed the path to 
his left front, and climbed down steps cut roughly in the 
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coral to the cove below. He was feeling lonelier than ever 
in his life; but he had barely reached the bottom when 
eight men rose, like the dead from their graves, to greet 
him, shaking wet sand from their copper-colored bodies. 
They so startled him that he nearly dropped the box. 

““Why are you here?” he asked. “What do you want?” 

A big man—bull-necked and ugly, showing sharp eye- 
teeth when he grinned—answered him: 

“Waiting all along you come!” 

Bagg remembered then‘his orders of the night before— 
that the whaleboat crew should be ready in the morning; 
he gave that order most nights whether he meant to use 
the boat or not, since it kept the crew out of mischief. He 
had no doubt that Bill Hill knew of the order and had 
taken advantage of it to cut off his retreat by water; his 
heart fell into his boots. Another man spoke and Bagg 
felt his fear confirmed. 

“Bill Hill de 

But the big man interrupted, waving toward the beached 
boat with a sinewy, shiny arm. 

“Bill Hill no good! Bill Hill one damn —— Sam Bagg 
plenty good! Sea, him big! Come on!”’ 

He snatched the steel box from Bagg’s hand and tossed 
it into the boat, helping Bagg in after it over the stern. 
Two men took their places on the bow seat and the rest 
shoved; in a minute they were up to their necks; in 
another second they were scrambling in over the sides and 
the boat’s nose was headed straight for the cove’s mouth 
and savage water. They all began rowing, taking their 
time from the bull-necked man at stroke; and, before Bagg 
knew it, he was standing in the stern, the rolled flag 
between his knees, steering instinctively. 

“Give way, all!’”’ he shouted suddenly. ‘‘All together! 
Swing to it now!” 

Eight sets of copper-colored shoulders, alive and lumpy 
under satin skin, swung evenly to a tune of squealing 
thwarts and grunting rowlocks. The whaleboat leaped for 
the narrow entrance and staggered drunkenly as the full 
force of the gale took her on the starboard shoulder. 

“Pull!” roared Bagg, himself by now. “‘Pull!—Ho!— 
Pull!—Ho!—Pull!—Ho!” 

Because they knew him and were used to him they 
labored at the oars, when an ordinary native crew would 
have quit and jumped; so that after a while Bagg got the 
staggering boat stern-on to thé sea, and they were able to 
race along with no more effort than was needed to keep 
just ahead of the following wave. Bagg still stood up, 
wearing across the channel as he saw his chance, and won- 
dering why he had not thought of his boat’s crew first 
of all. 

“JT might at least have offered them a chance!” he 
argued; he was not in a mood to spare himself if he could 
only see where he was wrong. 

They were rowing more or less in the wake of the cruiser, 
and Bagg saw her drop anchor opposite Bill Hill’s palisade 
five miles down the strait. He saw a cloud of steam, and 
judged it must come from her whistle, though the gale 
prevented him from hearing. 

“That'll fetch ’em!” he admitted. “If they keep whis- 
tling and don’t shoot they’Il have every native on the island 
round them in less than an hour! So much the worse for 
me, I suppose—the Germans’ll demand me and the war 
canoes’ll come after me. What’s it all about, I wonder?” 

More or less diagonally, and by cautious, small degrees, 
he wore across the strait to Opposite Point, and there was 
less than a foot of water in the boat in proof of his 
coxwainship when he ran in under the promontory’s lee. 
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The crew beached the boat and dragged it 
high out of the water, while Bagg hurried 
to climb the overhanging rock. There, on 
the top of it, he sat watching through his 
glass, and watched, in turn, by the crew be- 
low; they did not ask him any questions— 
he had always told them things if they 
waited long enough. 

“So, eight stood by me!”’ he was saying 
to himself. ‘‘EKight—after eighteen years! 
That’s eight better than none; makes me 
feel more like a man.” 

That the cruiser should take on water 
first and that the natives should answer the 
whistle and bring the water were things 
only to be expected; all the ships that call 
do that. The sweet-water wells on Greater 
Gabriel, combined with the roadstead, 
which is sheltered from the prevalent sou’- 
westers, would be ample excuse for seizure 
of the group by any vagrant navy. Bagg 
watched the war canoes sneak out, loaded 
with a cask apiece, and saw the casks 
hauled up by the cruiser’s derricks, to be 
emptied and sent back for more. He saw 
fruit go on board, too, and some pigs and 
fish. All that was easy to understand. 

It was obvious why no steamer had come 
with his mail for seven weeks. It was ob- 
vious there must be war; and he supposed 
the British fleet had somehow failed to get 
command of the seas and keep it. But he 
could not guess what the war was about, or 
what the Germans wanted with this tiny 
group of islands so early in the game as 
this must be. 

“They can’t have been fighting much 
more than a month,” he argued. ‘‘ Has it 
got to this already?”’ 

What ought he to do? Should he bury 
the flag, he wondered—or hoist it some- 
where, out of sight of the cruiser? Either 
course seemed foolish; yet he supposed 
there was a right course to take. 

“T wonder what one of those men one 
reads about in history would do?’ he 
thought. ‘“‘I mean one of those chaps who 
seem to be born to meet emergencies. This 
is an emergency, all right. Why don’t I fit 
it? I suppose it’s because I haven’t fitted 
from the first. If [had handled my job right 
the natives would all have stood by me—or 
nearly all; and if I’d been that kind of man 
I’d have known what to do now. I expect 
that’s it. Well, I did my best anyway,” he 
added, beginning to turn against the lash 
of his own self-criticism. ‘Hight stood by 
me. I won eight!” 

He grew tired of watching the cruiser and 
began to search the island through his 
glass; so he saw a landing party march 
toward his bungalow, their white uniforms 
visible from miles away. He saw them 
presently surround the little building, and 
laughed; for he supposed they were shout- 
ing to him to come out. He saw men enter 
it and drag his few possessions into the 
open. Then he swore aloud, for he saw a 
man go to windward and set fire to the dry 
thatch. 

“Dogs!’’ he muttered. 

In fifteen minutes the little building that 
had been his home for eighteen years was 
gutted to the ground, and its smoke lay 
like a dirty stain across the island. 

“That’s wanton!”’ he swore. ‘‘There’s 
no excuse for it! Suppose they are con- 
querors, have they no decency—no respect? 
Bill Hill could do no worse!”’ 

He watched them hurry back, marching 
along his road—the road that had cost him 
such year-long effort and patient persua- 
sion; the road that stood for the awakening 
of six-and-fifty islands and the humbling of 
Bill Hill. 

“Damn them!”’ he swore again, pulling 
out his pipe and lighting it, to smoke so 
furiously that the sparks flew in a stream 
down the wind. 

After a while the cruiser began whistling 
again, and the landing party started run- 
ning. He could see the steam go R-r-r-r-r- 
rumph!—in short, sharp blasts; and each 
blast was an added insult, as though the 
burning of his house were being celebrated. 
He was too angry to wonder why the land- 
ing party hurried so fast on board in one of 
the cruiser’s launches; and he was taken 
completely by surprise when the cruiser got 
up anchor and turned down the wind, to 
steam leisurely away between the islands in 
the distance. 

“Now what in the world a 

He searched as much as he could see of 
the horizon; and from his point of vantage 
he was sure that more of it was visible 
than from the cruiser’s masthead. Yet he 
could see no smoke; and, judging by the 
cruiser’s speed, it did not seem reasonable 
to suppose she had news of an enemy. 
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“Just dropped in, burned my house, 
made trouble, and passed on again! I won- 
der whether an English cruiser ever did a 
thing like that? I suppose so—though I’d 
rather think not. I rather think the man 
who did it would catch it from home.” 

He watched the cruiser until her crew 
were indistinguishable through his glass 
and then slipped down the rock face on his 
hands and heels to where his boat’s crew 
waited at the foot. 

“Man the boat!’ he ordered. 

“Goin’ where?” asked the big man who 
pulled the stroke oar. 

“Back to the island.” 

“Bill Hill, him no good!”’ 

“No more am I, my friend; but my 
place happens to be on the Thumbmark and 
I’m going back. I’m sorry I came away.” 

The native did not understand him, for a 
sentence in English should contain but one 
verb and one substantive to pass current 
among the islands; yet there was something 
in Bagg’s attitude that convinced him he 
had better obey. Bagg did not look aggres- 
sive—far from it; he looked like the same 
Bagg who had explored the islands for days 
at a time in the whaleboat—and that was 
the point. Once these men had been Bill 
Hill’s slaves, and they knew the difference 
between having to do things and doing them 
because Bagg wished. 

“Bill Hill cuttin’ t’roat quick!” said the 
bull-necked man in a last effort to dissuade. 

“Very well,’’ Bagg answered. ‘‘ Man the 
boat! I would I had not left my post,’’ he 
added to himself. “At least I can go back 
to it.” 

He bent the flag to a boat hook and raised 
it in the brass tube intended for that pur- 
pose in the whaleboat’s stern. 

“Tl go back the way I came,” he said, 
climbing in and seizing the iron tiller. ‘“‘ No— 
four of you in your places this time—I’m 
going upwind. Push off—the rest.” 

The crew sensed his new mood or they 
would never have won up into the wind at 
all. His steering and their terrific labor at 
the white-ash oars got the boat fore-and-aft 
into it, with less than a foot of water flop- 
ping in her, after about two minutes. And 
then the real fight began. He could have 
dropped down with the wind to Bill Hill’s 
landing and have dared Bill Hill to do his 
worst; but he chose that Bill Hill should 
come to him, and that he should first win 
back to the post he had deserted. After 
which he did not see that it mattered what 
happened. 

So the eight oars chopped the waves sea 
style, deep in the middle. Bagg stood in 
the stern and the wind shrieked. Inch by 
inch, up and down hill like a carrousel boat, 
thumped on her bottom as she rose, and 
soused as she plunged again, the whaleboat 
jerked ahead. He steered them out near 
to midwater, where they had to row or 
drown; and the eight backs swung in uni- 
son, while Bagg looked straight ahead, con- 
scious all the while of the smoke that 
streamed past him from the ruins of his 
little house. 

“Will it never stop smoking?” he won- 
dered. It seemed like blood to him—like a 
flow of blood he could not stanch. “Pull!” 
he shouted. ‘‘Ho! Pull! Ho! Good men! 
Good boys! Pull, then! Ho!” 

And they gave him the very best of all 
their strength, because he could praise them 
while he went to have his throat cut! They 
obeyed him because he was Sam Bagg; but 
they did not doubt Bill Hill—for they 
knew him too, of old. 

They had come down the strait in twenty 
minutes. They fought back to the cove in 
something like three hours; so that the 
afternoon was well along and the storm was 
dying down, as usual toward evening, when 
Bagg steered into the entrance and the 
rowing ceased. 

“Give way!”’ he shouted, still standing. 
“Beach her!” 

But they were almost too weary to row 
through the last hundred yards of compara- 
tively still water; and when the boat’s nose 
touched the sand at last they lay forward 
on their oars, breathing heavily. Bagg ran 
by them over the thwarts and jumped 
ashore, carrying the flag on the boat hook 
under his arm, and the dispatch box in the 
other hand. 

“Pull her up high and dry!” he ordered, 
without waiting to see whether they obeyed. 

He hurried on to the coral steps. He did 
not suppose the landing party from the 
cruiser had left him anything worth re- 
covering, but he wanted to see and to be 
there. He hurried so fast that he did not 
see three natives watching him, or that they 
ran down another path to the cove to speak 
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cigar, and worthy of our 
45 years’ reputation for 
honest goods and hon- 
est dealing. If your 
dealer hasn’t Girards he 
will get them for you, if 
you make a point of it. 
Show him this adver- 
tisement. 

We take back any part 
of the dealer’s pur- 
chase. And he will do 
the same by you. 


14 sizes 
10cstraight, and up 


Why waitanotherdayto 
enjoy this unusual cigar? 


Dealers— 
a word with you 


If you are not handling 
Girard cigars, or if you 
are not getting yourgood 
share of the big gilt- 
edge trade which fol- 
lows this popular cigar 
wherever it is sold — it 
will pay you to hear 
what we have to say. 
Write to us for details. 
Write today. 


Antonio Roig & 


Langsdorf 
) 7 Philadelphia 
The “Broker”? Established 1871 


_. Actual size, 10c 
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with his weary crew. But at the top of the 
steps he turned to shout to the crew to 
follow him; so he saw all eight of them, 
with the three who had just come, take to 
their heels and secamper across the sand, up 
the other path, and away toward the dis- 
tant village. 

“T thought I had eight!” he said, smiling 
at himself. ‘‘ Well, thanks for the ride, you 
men!” 

By a freak of wind-swept fury the fire had 
left him nothing but his steps—the flight of 
front steps that were shiny from being sat 
on—resting on the coral block that had been 
part of the bungalow’s foundation. All of 
the veranda was burned—only the steps to 
it remained, leading up to nothing. A little 
smoke still hurried down the wind, but the 
fire had died for lack of fuel. In front of 
the steps lay his one twenty-year-old tweed 
coat, which he had kept against the day 
when he should leave the islands; the land- 
ing party had not thought it worth looting. 
He picked it up, laid it on the top step and sat 
down on it, lest ashes should soil his white 
drill trousers. 

For thirty minutes he sat there, his el- 
bows on his knees and his chin on his hands, 
exactly as he had sat most evenings for 
eighteen years. The difference was that 
now he had a flag on a boat hook laid across 
his knees, which used to fly from a pole on 
the mound near by, and that now there was 
no house behind him. But the sea made 
the same noise and the islands looked the 
same. He noticed it. 

“T suppose a man gets arrogant,’’ he said 
aloud; for men who live alone form a habit 
of talking to themselves. “I tried not to. 
Lord knows I tried; but I suppose I did. 
I suppose Rome didn’t know she was proud 
either. That’s it! It was pride—and this 
is the fall. I fall hard and it hurts. I must 
have been very proud. 

“T suppose the Germans have taken 
these islands and will come back by and 
by to enforce their rule. I dare say that’ll 
be good for the natives, or otherwise it 
wouldn’t happen to them. I can imagine 
Bill Hill being penitent—and not so fat— 
nor drunken—under German rule. They’ll 
rule him! They won’t call this a Protector- 
ate—it’ll be a Colony; and they’ll enforce 
the goose step, among other disagreeable 
things. All rather different to what it’s 
been! 

“T’m sorriest about the Legislative 
Council; it was child’s play, of course, the 
way it was constituted; but I think the 
natives would have learned to govern them- 
selves and curb Bill Hill in the end.” 

He leaned back, forgetting for the mo- 
ment that there was no veranda post to 
rest his back against. Then, for a while, he 
rested his chin on his hands again, watch- 
ing the sea birds beat up along the strait 
toward the sunset. 

“Bind of the gale!”’ he remarked. “‘ They’ll 
roost on Lesser Gabriel and be ready for their 
breakfast with to-morrow’s tide. Happy 
beggars! They can live on the islands with- 
out ruling them or being ruled—no Foreign 
Office to twist their tails. I hope the Ger- 
mans will treat them decently.” 

Staring at the sunset, as he generally had 
done at the day’s end, he followed his train 
of thought until it brought him back in a 
circle to the beginning. And then, since 
thought was a habit with him, he saw his 
initial error. 

“What if the Germans haven’t taken the 
islands? What if they watered and passed 
on? That seems more likely. I can’t be- 
lieve the British Navy has been licked! I 
don’t believe it! If the Germans had 
meant to take the islands they would have 
left my house for their representative to 
live in. It was a raid—look in, get water, 
make trouble, and pass on. Well, what 
then? What happens?” 

He whistled softly. 

“JT would rather the Germans had 
stayed,” he admitted. “I must have done 
some good in all these years. I’ve failed, 
but I must have dropped one or two fertile 
seeds; the Germans would have cultivated 
them. Now all I’ve done—however much 
or however little—will be undone; for Bill 
Hill will see to that. Bill Hill will come 
and cut my throat, as the boatman said.” 

He unrolled the flag and spread it over 
his knees like an apron, not realizing what 
he did. No imaginative man can relish the 
thought of having his throat cut. 

“ And after that Bill Hill will run things 
in his own sweet way for a while, until our 
navy finds time to readjust things.” 

He fidgeted with the flag again, rolling 
and unrolling it, leaving it spread over his 
knees at last. He made a strange picture, 
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Here is the Aitch- 
andee Shock Ab- 
sorber that is creat- 
ing such a furore; 
50,000 sets now 
in use! 


It takes but a few minutes to equip your Ford with Aitchandee Shock Ab- 
sorbers. And then off you go cross country, never realizing how rough the roads 


are. A new and greater pleasure is yours. 


Your passengers will be delighted. 


For side-sway, jiggling, vibration and pitching disappear. 50,000 Ford owners 
unite in saying that Aitchandee Shock Absorbers have solved their problems 
forever. 


Aitchandee Shock Absorbers are the original ones with the true cantilever 
principle, and there are many, many features that give Aitchandee top place. 


AITCHANDEE SHOCK ABSORBERS 


When your Ford is equipped with in- 
conspicuous Aitchandee Shock Absorb- 
ers, it is not marred in. appearance. 
These shock absorbers are covered with 
baked black enamel, finely finished, har- 
monizing so well that they are not 
noticeable. 

Aitchandee is the long sought shock 
absorber with the different tension be- 
tween the upward and downward thrust. 
Our way of applying the cantilever prin- 
ciple removes ‘‘side slaps’’ and thrusts 
which make steering hard over rough 
roads or at high speed. The possibility 
of breakage of springs is eliminated be- 
cause of our principle. 


Aitchandee Shock Absorbers are guaran- 
teed for the life of your car—a new form of 
guarantee of value to you. 

Merely to ride a mile or so in your 
Ford when equipped with Aitchandee 
Shock Absorbers proves their great merits. 
So see your dealer now, and he can 
equip your car in a jiffy. No holes to 
bore. Everything is supplied for com- 
plete job. Remember, the price is now 
$10, per set of four, instead of $15. Our 
enormously increased sales permit this 
reduction in price. 

Or write to us direct—if your dealer is 
not able to supply you. We will furnish 
you with complete information. 


Don’t deprive yourself longer of the joys that can 
be yours. Act today. 


TheH.& D. Company, Inc., 109 Marion St., Goodland, Ind. 
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enough. The chalk which we make is free from 
scratching insoluble crystals. 
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Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
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sterilizing or germicidal action. 
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For those who prefer a dentifrice in powder form—Colgate’s 
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Enamolin is the Final Finish 


As you put it on, so it stays—immaculately white — 
smooth and hard as tile—washable with soap and 
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perfect whiteness. 
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silhouetted on the steps in the light of the 
setting sun. 

“For the islands’ sake, I would rather 
the Germans had stayed,” he said at last. 
“For my own sake, I believe I’m glad they 
went. I think I’d rather die than have my 
own crowd find mehere without a friend after 
eighteen years. Yes; I’vefailed. Ihadbet- 
ter die. What was that about ‘All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword’? 
I believed that when I came—so I did. I 
can answer to that! 

“T’ve lived here eighteen years without 
sword or gun—and they were head-hunters 
when I came here! Yet, I die by the knife! 
And yet I believe! Yes, I do—I believe! 
I believe! I’ve failed, and that’s why the 
knife gets me; but I wish I knew how or in 
what I have failed. Lord! I have tried!” 

Chin on his fists again, he sat and stared 
into the setting sun that was like to be his 
last. 

“JT suppose they’ll wait until dark to 
come and murder me,”’ he mused. ‘‘That’d 
be Bill Hill’s way.” 

It was only by inches, so to speak, he be- 
came aware that he was watched; and the 
lower edge of the sun’s red disk had almost 
touched the sky line before he knew that 
there were natives on every side of him, 
watching him, like shadows among the 
shadows. 

“Are you afraid of me?” he asked at 
last. 

“Him coming now!”’ boomed a strong 
voice, and he recognized the man who had 
pulled the stroke oar. 

“Strange!” he thought. “Now I 
wouldn’t wait to see Bill Hill murder him!”’ 

But it was Luther who stepped out of a 
shadow, with natives on each side of him 
and behind. Suddenly a thousand figures 
showed themselves in rings all round him, 
and Luther drew nearer; so that they two 
were in the middle of a ring. 

“Sir!’’ said Luther, speaking very loud 
for Luther. ‘‘Mr. Bagg!” 

“Yes?” said Bagg a little wearily. He 
was disgusted that Luther should be 
spokesman for Bill Hill. 

“T am spokesman for these natives. 
They order me to speak in English, very 
plainly, that there may be no mistake.”’ 

“T’m listening,” said Bagg, though it 
was evident that he would rather have 
done with it all. 

“Those Germans came; and they said 
that the English are beaten; that there are 
no English ships or cruisers any more; and 
that these islands are no longer a Protec- 
torate. Their captain—the captain of the 
cruiser—he explained that these islands 
are now free, not belonging to anybody but 
the natives. Bill Hill asked him: ‘Do the 
Germans not take the islands and hoist 
the German flag?’ But he answered: ‘No; 
the Germans cannot be troubled. The 
islanders are free to govern themselves.’ ”’ 

“That’s what I feared!” groaned Bagg. 
“Well, Luther, what then?” he asked, for 
the half-breed had paused and was confer- 
ring in whispers with the men who pressed 
behind. 

It seemed to him that Luther was beg- 
ging mercy for him, though he could not 
hear what was said. The men behind 
urged, but Luther seemed to hesitate. 

“Well, Luther, what is it?’”’ he asked 
again. : 

“They say, sir—these islanders—that 
they believed the captain of that cruiser; 
and that, being free, and no longer under 
British rule, they have done as they chose. 
I am to say, sir, that they have killed Bill 
Hill, and that his head is on a spike of his 
own palisade.”’ 

There was dead silence for two minutes. 
Bagg waited, breathless. The skin of his 
back was tingling. 

“They say, sir, since they have now no 
Chief and there is no British rule, and they 
are free, and Bill Hill was bad man, and 
you are good man, will you be their king?” 

Bagg stared; then his head went forward 
between his hands. 

“They ask, sir,” continued Luther, 
“shall they build you a new house here, 
or will you live in Bill Hill’s house at the 
other end?” 
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“Cooked lightly” — 
mighty important. 
sound, luscious tomat 
selected for Blue La 
Ketchup are cooked lig! 
to retain the natural flay 
Delicately seasoned with 
spices and prepared in 
clean, sanitary kitchens that a 
the envy of every woman wl 
visits us. ‘4 


It keeps after it is opened. 


For a tempting relish with the 
true tomato taste, insist on _ 


’ 


Adds zest to all it touches _ 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U.S. Government. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, “Original Menus.” A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


Investigate its strength and dura- — 
bility, its resistance to moisture, 
cold, heat and fire, and you'll see 
why it’s dezter than lath and plaster 
as a wall lining for your house. 

And it’s the wood core—the center 
layer of kiln-dried wood slats—that 
makes it better. It’s this same feature 
that identifies the genuine Compo-Board. 

Write for testing sample and interest- 
ing book of original decoration sug- 
gestions. 

Compo-Board is sold by dealers every- 
where in strips four feet wide and in de- — 
sired lengths, from one to eighteen feet. 


The Compo-Board Company ‘ 
4303 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Outwear Travel” 


ELBER is the world’s largest manufacturer = -onpe naan 
of wardrobes, trunks, bags and suit cases. 
For 27 years the name of BELBER on traveling 
goods has been just as binding guarantee of good 
service as a bond. It is also our guarantee that 
every piece of BELBER traveling goods has in 
it the finest materials and best workmanship 
which can be put in for the prices BELBER 
makes all grades, from the inexpensive bag to 
the silk-lined wardrobe—extra strong, extra 
beautiful and having extra convenience. Take, 
for example, the great line of 


BELBER 


Wardrobes and Trunks 


You can buy a handsome, roomy, sturdy BELBER Wardrobe 
as low as $15, and others up to $100. You can get BELBER 
Trunks for $5 to $25 that defy rough handling to break them. 
They have the BELBER exclusive, patented devices for conven- 

Belber Bag ience and for holding clothes smoothly. And—most important—they 
equipped with all come within the Free Baggage Limit allowed by the railroads. 


im.  . -BELBER 


Bags and Suit Cases 


The Only Ones Equipped With the FITALL 
Adjustable Holder for Toilet Requisites 


BELBER Bags and Suit Cases have the only real improvement 
made in bags and suit cases in your memory. It is the FITALL, 
a patented sliding strap attached to a sewed-in leather flap which 
buttons up snugly to the side of bag or suit case. It is a won- 
derful extra convenience which holds any toilet requisites—of any 
size—yet it takes up less room than a separate toilet kit. You can 
purchase BELBER Fitall Bags and Suit Cases without fittings, or 
have your dealer put in your choice of toilet articles. The FITALL 
will tightly hold one article or several. See the two pictures here! 
The catalog gives full illustration and description. 

There are 26 styles of BELBER bags and 36 styles of BELBER 
suit cases, made in 17 different leathers. We guarantee that every 
one is made of whole leather—no ‘“‘splits”’ or “‘skivers’’—the exact 
leather which is stamped on the bottom of the bag or suit case. 
We do not use sheepskin in BELBER trade-marked goods. 
For your protection, insist on seeing the BELBER trade mark on 
the traveling goods you buy. 

Our beautiful, new booklet, ‘“Outwearing Travel,”” shows 83 photo- 
graphic reproductions of the newest styles in BELBER traveling 
goods, together with colored photos of the various leathers and the 


exclusive fixtures. We will gladly mail you a copy, on request, and 
tell you the name of our representative in your town. 


Belber Suit Case THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
equipped with P hiladelphia 


FITALL New York Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 


Branches in Foreign Countries 
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expressed in your clothes 


Back of the Kahn Seal—the Sign of Quality 
—is a great organization of master tailors 
that will express in correct clothes the indi- 
viduality of the wearer. 


This personal made-to-your-own-measure 
service can be obtained right in your own 
town, if you will but look forthe Kahn repre- 
sentative displaying the Kahn Seal of Quality. 


See the newest styles—examine the selection 
of over 500 newest fabrics, and order your 
spring suit and top coat—prices $20 to $45. 


If you do not know the Kahn representative 
in your town, write us for an introduction. 
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DE-LUXE ANNIE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


lled a comfortably upholstered lounge 
ind facing the blaze, drew a small table 
front of the lounge, spread one napkin on 
polished surface and laid the other be- 
e the plate. Then she drew the cork 
m the bottle and poured a full glass. 
‘She was about to sit down to her mid- 
‘ht lunch when she was struck by a new 
‘a. This time her explorations took her 
stairs, whence she speedily returned 
-h sheets, blankets, a down comforter 
da pillow, on which she had evidently 
t slipped a fresh, clean cover. 

“At last she daintily addressed herself to 
- meal. She was so hungry that she 
tld have wolfed all the zwieback and 
allowed the wine almost at a gulp; yet 
> ate and drank slowly. 

“The fire leaped and crackled pleasantly 
d, together with the wine and food, made 
- blink with a delicious sleepiness. Just 
the phenomenon of our being on earth is 
staggering one, which never troubles us 
‘en we are comfortable and happy, so 
nie refused to bother her drowsy head 
th useless puzzling as to how she came 
‘ere she was, what she was there for, and 
tither she must go on the morrow. After 
ishing her meal she wound her watch, 
jsened her clothing, stretched out on the 
inge and drew sheets and blankets and 
mforter about her. In thirty seconds she 
is sound asleep. 

“When Annie woke the fire had long ago 
yned out. She was shrouded in gloom, 
+ she knew it was morning even before 
e glanced at the watch on her wrist and 
w that the hour was half past nine. Her 
ff joints ached, but she rose, readjusted 
r clothes and set out to give the house a 
orough inspection. 

“As she made her rounds she did not 
pear like an intruder slinking from room 
room, but more like a prospective tenant 
specting the premises, or the mistress of 
e house returned from a three-years’ 
iropean tour. She broke nothing open; 
ien a lock stopped her she continued her 
arch in other directions and nearly 
ways happened on the keys she needed. 
“But not until she reached the front 
droom on the second floor did she find 
ything of great interest. Here she dis- 
vered quantities of feminine apparel, 
inty lingerie, neatly folded and put away 
sachet of just the scent she loved. She 
us thinking that she now had the real 
sentials of a delightful bath if only she 
uld obtain water, an insignificant detail, 
aen her musings were interrupted in a 
artling way. Having turned the slats 
the front shutters so that they admitted 
ore light, she was continuing her bureau- 
‘awer explorations with great interest 
nen she happened to glance at the wall 
yposite the bed and above the fireplace. 
“What she saw was only a solar print 
\largementin sepia of a photograph, which 
owed a woman holding an infant in her 
ms; but it startled her so that her sud- 
nly indrawn breath made a sharp hiss. 
ie knew that woman—of this De-Luxe 
nnie was sure—knew her intimately. 
et it seemed impossible to place her, and 
ie problem was most perplexing. 

“From what she could recall of her past 
‘e, she summoned forth her acquaintances 
_the world of crime. They were few, for 
e-Luxe Annie, though a successful crook 
id noted among crooks, had never frater- 
zed with her kind. She had always made 
Pr headquarters amid respectable sur- 
‘undings and it was her habit to associate 
ily with well-bred people, who little 
veamed of how she maintained herself. 
et somehow this woman seemed to be 
‘sociated with edition de-luxe frauds. 

._. Or was it that big green-goods 
sal? For her life, Annie could not remem- 
x, Had she chanced into the country 
ome of one of her respectable friends? Or 
as this a woman once of Annie’s own 
Tipe who had turned permanently from 
‘ooked paths, married and known the joys 
ad sorrows of motherhood? 

Motherhood! Perhaps it was the child 
tore than its mother that affected Silky 
mn so powerfully. That little infant, 
estling in those loving arms, wakened a 
erce longing in Annie’s heart, a craving 
t home and husband and offspring that 
‘as fairly overpowering. Long she sat, like 
tired traveler taking pleasure in the con- 
>mplation of a mirage. 

“But finally she roused herself and con- 
‘hued her explorations, partly in the hope 


that she would happen on some clew to the 
identity of the woman in the portrait. 
She found quantities of expensive gowns, 
but of a fashion four or five years old; and 
in what was clearly the husband’s room she 
found men’s garments, the up-to-dateness 
of which was proved by the tailor’s label. 

“From attic to cellar she made a quick 
survey of the house and was more than 
satisfied. The place was as well stocked as 
an army commissariat. Gas for light and 
heat was supplied by an automatic machine 
in the basement and for this there was an 
abundant supply of gasoline. If she chose 
she might remain in the place for six 
months as far as the question of provisions 
was concerned and lack only the more 
perishable foods. 

“And more too; if she did decide to 
remain she need not want entertainment. 
There was a player-piano, with quantities 
of perforated paper rolls, a phonograph 
and many good records. Also, there were 
deeply upholstered, broad-armed reading 
chairs and a library full of books and maga- 
zines. 

“A thirst she had felt ever since waken- 
ing now became so insistent that she turned 
all her activities into a search for water. 
In the two bathrooms upstairs, and in the 
pantry and kitchen and laundry tubs, she 
had noticed that all the faucets were open, 
no doubt to let them drain easily when the 
source of supply had been cut off. So now 
she again sought the basement, this time 
taking an oil lantern she had found. 

“In one corner, covered by a greasy 
tarpaulin, she discovered a small gasoline 
engine, directly connected to a pump that 
evidently drew its supply from the river, 
which, of course, still flowed beneath the 
ice. On the wall above the engine was 
a grimy card of printed directions. She 
partly filled the gasoline tank and, though 
her knowledge of engines was slight, by 
carefully following the instructions she 
soon produced from this one a succession of 
disconnected barks, which gradually settled 
down into a quiet humming. 

“Running upstairs she watched anxiously 
at the kitchen sink. In five minutes, to her 
joy, water began to flow. Waiting until 
sediment in the pipes had cleared out, she 
drank deeply, and then, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, set about lighting the gas 
water-heater, for she still craved the luxury 
of a bath. 

‘She returned to the attic, where she had 
previously noted three portable gas stoves, 
with their lengths of silk-covered rubber 
hose. She brought them down, placed one 
in the room where the puzzling portrait 
hung, one in the bathroom adjoining, and 
one in the dining room. She also carried 
kindling and logs into the living room, 
where she had spent the night. 

“For De-Luxe Annie was now fully de- 
termined to make a prolonged stay in the 
deserted house. It was remote from other 
houses and hidden from the road. Almost 
certainly it was used only as a summer 
home, which meant that, with ordinary 
precautions as to lights by night and 
smoking fires by day, she might remain 
undisturbed for at least four months. Four 
months! Surely in that time the police 
could forget such a trifle as the stealing of 
a diamond brooch! 

“And so, her mind very much at ease, 
she bathed luxuriously, arrayed herself in 
clean, deliciously soft undergarments, and 
proceeded to select a handsome house dress 
from the wardrobe in the front room. 

‘“‘With that day began a queer new life 
for this odd confidence lady. As the days 
clustered into weeks she settled down to a 
regular routine—sleeping, cooking, eating, 
amusing herself by listening to the phono- 
graph or playing the piano or reading. 

“But day after day the identity of the 
woman in the sepia enlargement baffled her, 
for, try as she would, she was unable to give 
this picture a definite place in memory’s 
gallery. Such facts as were deducible from 
the evidence at hand Annie easily mastered. 
Analbum containing many old photographs 
with accompanying notations served as a 
Rosetta stone for this odd archeologist and 
proved that the woman was the mistress 
of the house, that her given name was 
Julia, and that she had one child, a girl who 
must now be about six years of age. 

“Her husband was the nice, kind-looking 
fellow, of perhaps forty, whose photograph 
Annie found in several places. His name 
was Jeffry G. Stockbridge, and he had in 
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\RROW COLLARS 


MEN WHO APPRECIATE TRUE 
VALUE IN COLLARS WILL BE 
PLEASED WITH THE MANY TRIPS 
AN ARROW WILL MAKE LAUN- 
DRYWARDS WITHOUT SHOWING 


TRACES OF WEAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 
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Vernosite 
The Long Life Spar Varnish. Will 


not blister or turn white. Dries dust- 
free in 10 hours. Best varnish for all 


surfaces exposed to weather. 


Marble Floor Finish 


The best varnish for linoleums and 
floors. Preserves the natural beauty 
of the wood; made to resist the wear 
and tear which it will necessarily re- 
ceive on a floor. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil paint for 
walls, ceilings and woodwork. ries 
with a soft water-color effect. Ideal 
for all interior work. Easy to apply, 
shows no brush marks, and has great 
covering capacity. Made in 18 attrac- 
tive tints, also black and white. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. 


Painter 


It was his first job 
with Devoe paint. 
figured he would re- 
quire 50 gallons, but 


gallons DEVOE. 


2 for 25 cents 
MAKERS 
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Beuve Guarantee of Purity 
Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint is put up full measure | 
and 13 guaranteed wo be composed of ; 

50% Pure White Lead 
50% Pure White Zinc 
Combined with che proper amount of 
Pure Linseed Oil 

Pure Turpentine Dryer 
Pure Tinting Colors, 


and nothing elee 
DBevor Guaranter of Patisfaction 


Use Devoe according co directions, with the under~ 
standing that if you believe it faulty at the time you 
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sayjsfactory restitunon, ; 
Signed 


DEVOE 
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Read the DEVOE Guarantee. It is easy. to 
understand why DEVOE Lead and Zinc Paint 
goes farther, lasts longer, looks better and_saves 
money. 


np ZINC PAINT 


FEWER GALLONS = WEARS LONGER 


DEVOE Lead and Zinc Paint is made with pure 


linseed oil. It contains no whiting, no silica, no 


china clay, or any other adulterant. To spread ffi 


gallons of poor paint requires almost twice as long 
as to spread fhirty-five gallons of DEVOE Paint. 
DEVOE saves time and gallons. 


We are the oldest manufaeturing concern in the United 
States. Founded in New York in 1754, we have continued 
without interruption for 162 years. 

In most towns the best dealers sell DEVOE Paints —the 
best painters use them — because DEVOE always gives 
satisfaction. 
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The Player-Piano that is all but human 


can be played artistically by anybody 
because its control depends—not upon 
special musical training available to the 
few—but upon musical instinct which 


Sold by responsible dealers everywhere. Write to near- 
est address and we will send you an interesting book, ‘‘ The 
A B C of the Manualo’’, and arrange for you to hear this 
ingenious instrument wherever you live. 


GheBaldwin Piano Company 


323 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Copy This Sketch 


Illustratorsand cartoonists make $20to$125 
per week. My practical system of personal 6 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent, Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 


me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6cinstampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


1B A STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S.conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsomely Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicago,Ill. | 


That’s what you’ll say when you see the rich, 
glossy, silk-like appearance and the soft silk- 


like texture of 


Viscose Silk Iron Clad No. 501—25c 


It has silk’s fine appearance, and gives far better wear. 
great durability is due not only to long-wearing fibre-silk 
yarn, but to the extent of its reinforcing—its toe reinforce- 
ment extends twice as far back as in ordinary socks; the 
heel reinforcement extends /wice as high as is usual—and 
The weight is medium; not sheer. 


You'll surely say No. 50t is the best hose value you ever 
Order some !—if there’s no Iron Clad dealer 


the whole sole is double. 


bought at 25c. 
convenient, send to us, stating sizes and 
colors desired. Colors: Black, White, Palm 
Beach. Sizes 9 to 11%. 


No finer hosiery catalog ever printed; 
shows Iron Clads for the whole family— 
write for free copy. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big success 
awaits you. Legally trained men 
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now than ever before. Beindepen- 
dent—bealeader. Earn $3,000 to 
$10,000 Annually. We guide youstep by 
step. You can train at home during spare time. We pre- 
reyou to pass bar examination inany state. Money re- 
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Degree of LL.B. conferred. Thousands of successful stu- 
dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. Big Law Library and modern 
course in Public Speaking free if you enrol now. Get our valuable 120- 
page ‘‘Law Guide" and ‘‘Evidence” books free. Send for them—now. 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 371F, CHICAGO 
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New York what was evidently a very pros- 
perous brokerage business. Every time she 
looked at one of these photographs Annie 
felt a tinge of inexplicable melancholy. It 
must be fine, she thought, to be loved by 
such a man, to be the mistress of his house, 
the mother of his children. But invariably 
this feeling was in the end replaced by that 
obsession of profound curiosity, always 
unsatisfied. 

“One day Annie noticed some scratches 
on the piano; and a few moments later, to 
her astonishment, she found her ease-loving 
self, with a soft cloth and a bottle of polish, 
going over the entire case. Her sensations 
were similar to those of some hard-headed 
business man who suddenly and unaccount- 
ably finds himself giving away libraries or 
hospitals or free dinners to the poor. She 
was surprised and couldn’t understand why 
she should be doing such an unusual thing. 
She laughed when she realized what she was 
doing; but, because she found that she en- 
joyed the work, she then set in to put the 
whole house torights. So from cellar to gar- 
ret she overhauled everything—swept and 
dusted, washed woodwork, laundered and 
hung curtains, and put everything in a 
condition of spotless and flawless order that 


| would have delighted the most particular 


| some forgotten identity. 


housekeeper. Week after week she kept 
busy, finding in this way an outlet for her 
pent-up energies. 

“Just as most human creatures some- 
times experience a momentary sense of 
profound astonishment at finding them- 
selves insuchan altogether odd and extraor- 
dinary place as this world, so Silky Ann 
often felt a sudden surprise at her environ- 
ment and was obliged to think back and 
recall the succession of remarkable events 
that had driven her there. 

“As for the portrait, it had finally come 
to stand for more than a mere puzzle over 
It now repre- 
sented to Silky Ann an unattainable ideal. 
Here was precisely the sort of woman 
Annie would like to be, were it possible to 
overcome her fondness for getting the 
better of elderly and plethoric pocketbooks. 
And her yearning toward this unattainable 
ideal became stronger day by day. Yet 
always she realized that she was cut off 
from its attainment by only one thing—the 
evil side of her nature, her desire to do 
wrong, which really amounted to an obses- 


| sion with poor De-Luxe Annie. 


“Then, as the lengthening days began to 
hint of coming spring, she made another 
startling discovery. One evening she 
chanced to pick up a book entitled Day- 
light Tales for Children, and began care- 
lessly to glance through it. Suddenly her 
eye was attracted by a word or a phrase 
and she read more carefully. The book 
was a very old one; clearly it belonged to 
the childhood of the master or mistress of 
the house; and the page that had arrested 
Annie’s attention was part of a story called 
How Neezer Fooled the Hounds. It told 
of a fugitive slave in one of the border 
states who had thrown dogs off the scent 
by wearing ice skates, precisely as Annie 
herself had done. 

“The confusion of vague ideas this inci- 
dent sent swarming through Annie’s mind 
drove her almost wild. Yet the harder she 


| tried, the more impossible it seemed to 


formulate anything coherent. She sat 


| down at the desk in the library and drew up 
| a brief list of the various happenings that, 


combined, had put her in this house. First 
came the snatching of the brooch—always 


_ inexplicable—then the buying of a ticket 


to New Canaan instead of Bridgeport; then 
the flight to the river; the seemingly in- 
stinctive knowledge that there was a river; 
the taking of a course downstream instead 
of up; the stopping at that particular 
landing; even the hitting upon the one 
window in the house that had a broken 
catch; and the easy finding of the matches. 
And now the discovery of a book in which 
was described the very expedient she had 
used to throw the bloodhounds off the scent! 

“This list interested her greatly. She 
said it was unbelievable, and then mused 
over the curious fact that many things 
supported by the evidence of our senses are 
well-nigh unbelievable. We know that we 
must die, yet no one believes it; there is 
nothing to prove we have a soul, yet every- 
one believes it. 

“Tn a further effort to solve the mystery 
Annie delved back into her own life as far 
as her recollection carried her. But beyond 
a few brief, busy years she could remember 
nothing. A very serious illness about five 


_ years before had impaired her memory for 


' prior events. She recalled that one night, 


had run away from the hospital where s) 


4 a 


had forgotten. ae 

“Much confused by the va 
thoughts that her new discovery ; 
lated, she tossed long on her be 
night, so that it was almost day 
she fell asleep. In consequence | 
much later than usual. 

“When she awoke she immedi 
ticed that her shutters were op 
prised at this, she was about to 
close them when, turning, she 
standing in the doorway eying 

“Under her pillow was a sma 
which she had found in the hous 
she kept near by for fear of 
tramps. Now, as she watched t 
her hand slowly crept along the 
it clasped the weapon. Then 
it out. 4 

““Hands up!’ she ordered: 
before she had uttered the wor 
leaped to one side, behind a 
wall, and the next instant she 
clattering down the stairs. 3) 
considerable pause and then 
staccato exhaust of an automobile. 
ing to the window she saw a tor 
shoot out of the carriage entrance 
about the oval driveway, and | 
the road. 3 

“Annie, of course, conclude 
this man would undoubtedly ret 
others, she must leave immediat 
she put on her own suit, packed 
hand bag with a few things she ¢ 
cluded to appropriate, and starte 
out by the front door. ash 

“On the porch she was confro 
elderly but stout-looking count 
touched his cap and spoke respe 
none the less positively. 

““*Sorry, ma’am; but I can’t 
past,’ he said. i 

““Oh! And why not?’ ss 

“*Mr. Hildreth’s orders was # y 
wasn’t to be let leave the house until h 
got back.’ er 

“*And who is Mr. Hildreth? 
Annie. ae 

“*Mr. Stockbridge’s secretary.’ 

“Where did he go?” *.) 

““To New Canaan.’ 

“* Flow far is that?’ rr 

“* About a mile.’ % 

““Tt’s longer by the river, isn’t: 

““Near twenty.’ Ress 

“What if I refuse to stay?’ fina 
Annie. ras 

«We'll make you.’ ig 

“““We? Is there someone else, 

“*Yes, three of us; two ro 
We came to start spring work on 
Want to see the others?’ fit 

“Annie nodded and the man + 
twice shrilly. Almost immediat 
more countrymen, of very much t 
type as the first, hurried into viey 
from each side. ) 

“Without a word De-Luxe Annie 
into the house, closed the door and 
herself up to the consideration of 
for outwitting the energetic Mr. | 
when he should return. 

“The afternoon waned and he 
appear; but three more men 
joined those on duty, making a v 
cordon about the house. ; 

“Twice during the night the 
tried to slip past these guards; the 
promptly detected both times and 
fully but firmly turned back, she att 
bribery, offering the men four 
dollars as the price of her freedom. 
this also was politely refused, and 
tried to compose herself and await t) 

“Between ten and eleven the next! 
ing she saw not one but two autom 
turn up the driveway toward the ho 
the first were Mr. Hildreth and a man 
Annie recognized by his photograp 
Mr. Stockbridge, the owner of the | 
and two other men, besides the dri 
the other was a woman in the unit 
a nurse, seated in front. In the to 
of this second car was what appeare 
a long, low table, covered with r 
sheeting. 

“Annie remained in the front roo 
calmly sitting in an easy-chair near t 
window, and presently heard the tr 
feet on the stairs. Then Hildreth, 
bridge and another man entered the rot 

“She saw Stockbridge glance at her am 
turn and nod sadly to the others. Thent 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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HIS is an exact-size photograph of a Takhoma Biscuit—‘‘ The Sunshine 
Soda’”’—being broken. It breaks clean, without even so much asa crumb. 
But freedom from the usual mussiness of crumbs is not the only reason 
for Takhoma Biscuit’s popularity. Its crisp, flaky goodness baked to a golden 
richness in the “‘ Thousand Window Bakeries”’ makes it the quality soda biscuit 
of America. 
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SN N 
Biscuits 
are made in variety to suit every taste and every occasion. 


know how different and how delicious they are 
Send for Our Sunshine ‘Revelation Box” Containing 14 Varieties 


Your name and address and the name of your dealer and 10c for postage 
and packing bring it FREE. 


Joose-Wnes Biscuit (omPaANYy 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


That you may 


783 Thomson Avenue, L. I. C. 
New York 
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PATENTS That Protect and Pay | WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


iil 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 


‘“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
eee 


& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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S introduced by us last year 
has proved a great success 
everywhere and a most won- 
derful floral novelty. Itisa 
2 Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out | 
scores of branches bearing | 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
= a foot thick. Also many lat- | 
= =, erals with smaller heads, and 
~ fresh green foliage. Flowers form 
in June, but none fade before 
frost, continuing to expand and 
j . grow with its wonderful crimson- 
, gb — scarlet color, showy beyond belief, 
hl wea = Succeeds anywhere. 

a A Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 25 
cts., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and ANNUAL 
SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
new Fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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New Method—Learn to 
Play By Note—Piano, 
i Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
“Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
"Cello or to sing. Special 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small. Noextras. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Everything 
illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course. 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for Free 
Booklet Today—Now. 


U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 226M 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Seat Cover Prices Reduced 


Give your car that distinctive touch of smartness, and luxury added to any car by Globe 
Seat Covers. There is no necessity now to pay high prices. Globe Seat Covers, of best 
quality waterproof or washable materials, cost much less than most other makes. 


Buy Direct — Save Money Perfect Fit For Any Car 


Here are a few examples of Globe low prices: Covers Globe Seat Covers are made from correct patterns, 
for Chalmers now only $20; for Hudsons only $25; and we guarantee a perfect fit for any model of any car. 
Cadillacs $20; Buicks $15; Packards $30; Overlands They are ready for delivery, ready to put on—no 


$16. Other cars at proportionately low prices. We sell waiting, no mistakes or alterations. 


direct to you at factory prices. Writ F S l 
e For Samples 
Every Car N eeds Them! We send Globe Seat Covers on approval, and you 


_ Saye the leather upholstery from wear and preserve _ pay only if satished. Send name, model and year of 
its life and comfort —eliminate the soiled clothes nui- _ car for fifteen samples of fabrics with prices and hand- 
sance and always enjoy fresh, clean upholstery. some illustrated Seat Cover Book free. 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 30 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis, ”07!2's Larsest Exclusive 


Seat Cover Mfrs. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
third man came forward. Annie instantly 
recognized him as the interne whose money 
she had stolen the night she ran away from 
the hospital. 

““*T wonder if you remember me?’ he 
said kindly. 

“Annie shook her head. They were not 
going to get damaging admissions from her 
so easily. 

““*No,’ she said; 
before!’ 

“*T am a physician,’ he continued im- 
perturbably, ‘and I attended you during an 
illness you had several years ago.’ 

“Tt must be someone else,’ insisted 
Annie. 

““May I ask how you got here—in this 
house?’ 

“Well, I simply broke in. I was cold 
and had lost my way, and I thought the 
owner would not be too hard on me since 
I have injured nothing,’ said Annie in the 
same well-bred tones she used on her 
edition-de-luxe victims. 

“The man Annie had identified as Stock- 
bridge came forward. 

“Julie! Julie!’ he exclaimed. 
you know me?’ 

““T’ve seen your photographs; but my 
name isn’t Julie.’ 

““But it is Julie; you are my > he 


‘I never saw you 


‘Don’t 


| began, and then suddenly leaned forward 


and looked in amazement at the diamond 
brooch Annie wore pinned inside her coat. 
“““How did you recover your brooch?’ he 


| asked. 


“Recover it?’ said Annie, dumfounded. 
“Yes; don’t you remember that it was 
stolen from you six years ago, when you 


| were attacked out here on the road?’ 


“Annie was more mystified than ever. 
She thought these men were lunatics. Of 
the real truth, plain as the sun at midday 
and as all-pervading, she hadn’t a sus- 


| picion, just as millions of men are unable 
| to see a mighty truth because of its very 
| mightiness. They cannot grasp it because 


they have had nothing like it in their 
experience. For a momentshe was tempted 


| to tell them of her own perplexity as to why 


she snatched the brooch and as to how she 


| had come to this house; but the instinct of 


caution, always uppermost in the criminal, 
stopped her. 

“She had forgotten entirely about the 
possibility of their finding the list she had 
so carefully drawn up the night before and 
left in the desk downstairs. 

“The physician plucked Stockbridge by 


| the arm. 


““Tt’s no use,’ he said; ‘we had better 
carry out our program.’ 

““How about the child?’ 

““T wouldn’t try it.’ 

“Stockbridge, with the air of a stricken 
man, nodded and murmured: 

“““Very well, as you think best.’ 

“The physician again approached Annie. 

““*We wish,’ he said, ‘to try an experi- 
ment on you. We believe that a certain 
part of your memory has been lost. We 
know you, but you do not know us. We 
have brought a nurse to attend you and 
everything to make it pass off successfully. 
Will you let us try?’ 

“What if I won’t?’ 

““We can do nothing.’ 

“*What if it doesn’t work?’ 

““*You will be no worse off.’ 

““Tsn’t it dangerous?’ anxiously asked 
Annie. 

“*Not in the least.’ 

“Will it be painful?’ 

“No; we shall give you an anesthetic.’ 

“Annie quickly considered her position. 
To make friends with these people by 
obliging a professional whim might be her 
very salvation. On the other hand, they 
could and probably would turn her over to 
the local authorities for breaking into the 


| house; and, though that was not a serious 


matter, the local authorities knew about 
her having stolen the brooch, and that 
was decidedly serious. 

“Very well,’ she finally said. ‘You may 
do as you like.’ 

“Thank you,’ said the doctor. ‘The 
nurse will help you to get ready.’ Then he 
turned to the other men. ‘We will put the 
table in the room nearest the east bath- 
room.’ : 

“Then the woman Annie had seen in the 
second automobile entered and the men 
retired. 

“The nurse was businesslike, but kind 
and most reassuring. 

“It’s just nothing at all,’ she said as she 
helped Annie out of her clothes. ‘Don’t 
worry for a minute.’ 


March 11, 1g 


“But Annie was given as little time, 
possible to worry. Very soon she was J} 
into one of the side bedrooms and gen 
helped up on the operating table. Thy 
just as they were about to administer { 
anesthetic, Stockbridge came forward a 
took Annie’s hand. : 

““T wanted to assure you myself,’ , 
began in a trembling voice. ‘Don’t wor! 
over this; don’t be apprehensive, It, 
nothing serious, and I promise you th, 
I myself shall see to it that you are x 
injured.’ 

“There was something about his yo), 
and earnest, sincere manner that ma) 
Annie feel absolutely tranquil as the f). 
whiff of ether came to her nostrils. T] 
feeling partly gave way to a momenta 
curiosity as she heard Stockbridge whisr 
to the physician: 

“*You’re sure now, are you, doctg 
Remember, you must be sure!? 

“And the doctor replied: 

““Don’t worry a particle. There is | 
question about this. It is what we shou 
have done five years ago.’ 

“Then De-Luxe Annie, alias Silky An 
felt a momentary elation of spirit. Perha 
she would now learn the answer to t) 
enigmas that had so long irritated hi 
And so hoping she drifted off into unco 
sciousness. 


“Several days later in the front bedroo 
a sweet-faced woman, her head swathed | 
bandages, opened her eyes and gazed up( 
her own portrait, which hung-upon the 0 
posite wall. She felt drowsy and very in 
so she did not stir. Presently she heard t 
subdued voices of two men in a conyers 
tion of which she did not comprehend tl 
least particle. 

““This completes the case, doctor,’ sa 
one. ‘I found it in the desk in the librar 
From what the police have told us, as w 
as the account of the sheriff, it is plain thi 
she is the one who snatched the brooch ar 
then somehow got to this house. Now th 
list shows just how she did get here. SI) 
must have been trying to figure things 01 
herself and put this account on paper | 
have it all clear before her. It must hay 
looked like a series of the most extraord 
nary coincidences, and really every st¢ 
was as inevitable as the progress of 
syllogism. 

“““Just look; she had carried from chili 
hood even the knowledge of the faet thi 
bloodhounds cannot follow the trail of a pe 
son on ice skates, because there was such 
story in one of her children’s books. An 
when the time came she used that knowledg 
without knowing why. And everything sl 
did consciously with that poor inverted braj 
of hers was wrong. And everything she di 
subconsciously led her back to her home, sui 
as a river to the sea.’ ; 

“The other voice replied: ; 

““That is a feature of this case whic 
makes it absolutely unique and extrao 
dinary. There have been plenty of thes 
submerged or dual-personality cases, bv 
there never was one in which the subje 
was subconsciously led back to home an 
friends.’ a 

““* How can you be sure, doctor?” was th 
objection. ‘We shouldn’t know it in th 
case, if I hadn’t found this memorandu 

“*Yes, that’s true; perhaps there hav 
been others.’ ay 

“““Tt seems to me, doctor, it is somethin 
that is going on all the time in anothe 
sense. Isn’t it almost symbolic?’ é 

*“*T don’t quite see the point.’ 

““Why, it’s this, doctor: Just as 
humanity, despite darkness of the unde 
standing, weakness of the will, and th 
strong propensity to evil which is said 
taint us all, gropes ever instinctively towar 
God and the light, or some indefinable goo 
that we have long ago lost, so our poor wa 
derer has been led subconsciously to take t 
course that at last brought her back to us) 

““«T never saw it in that way before; it 
truly an interesting analogy.’ ; 

“* Ah, if things only turn out well! : 

“<They will; never fear. But you: 
have a job squaring up, won’t you?’ 

“Tl let the lawyers do that. Still, d 
you know that hurts more than anythin 
else? Not the cost of it, but the though 
that she should have turned to crime th 
very first thing, just like a kitten to cream, 

“The physician laughed softly, : 

“<Don’t let that trouble you,’ he said 
‘They nearly always do. You know man 
moral nature is the last thing he has ac 
quired during the slow accretion of th 
ages. His morals are probably only twen 
five or thirty thousand years old, where 


This coupon when signed by 
you and presented to a Liquid 
Veneer dealer on any Friday is 
redeemable for an L-V Dust 
Cloth, with the purchase of a 
50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


| Sirect _ Town 
| Mr. Dealer: If you have no Dust Cloths, sell the bearer 
a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us the coupon and 
byou will receive a Dust Cloth, free, for your customer. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., BO, B® 


H REE A BIG 25c L-V 
! DUST CLOTH 
Your dealer will give you, ENTIRELY 
/PREB, a fine, large 25c L-V Dust Cloth 
: ‘made of our remarkable new dust-absorb- 
‘ing fabric, “‘Crepette,”’ provided you 
‘present to him next Friday (or any 


| Friday) the above coupon, and buy at 
the same time a 50c bottle of 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


| The L-V Dust Cloth is treated with Liquid 
| Veneer, world-famous as the one RELIABLE 
) preparation for use on expensive and beautiful 
‘pianos, furniture and woodwork. It cleans, 
\|polishes and renews, ALL AT ONE TIME. 
| It does NOT leave any oily film to catch dust 
‘and soil the clothing. A clean white handker- 
| chief passed overasurfaceimmediately afteritis 
dusted with Liquid Veneer, according to direc- 
| tions, will remain perfectly clean and spotless. 
| Why experiment with greasy, oily prepara- 
‘tions? Take no chances! Use Liquid Veneer, 
| the choice of MILLIONS of careful house- 
| wives the world over. And remember, you 
can get a 25c L-V Dust Cloth and 
a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer 
(which contains THREE TIMES 
as much as the 25c size) BOTH 
for 50c, next Friday, from your 
grocer, druggist, hardware, paint 
or furniture dealer. Be sure to 
clip the coupon. 


BUFFALO 
9 SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
U 


Bridgeburg, Ont., 
Canada 


Not too soon to be think- 
ing of that summer fan and 
the family comfort when the 
mercury will steal up on you. © 


Make sure that the fan you buy isa 


Robbins & Myers. Any size, style 
or speed. Ceiling, desk, bracket, 
oscillating, stationary. 


Direct oralternating current. Small 
operating cost. Big breeze. 20 
years experience wrought into 

any R & M fan you buy. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 
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the predatory instinct, say, is nearly as old 
as the human race. Well, being the last 
thing acquired, man’s moral nature is on the 


surface of his brains, so to speak, and is the | 
first thing to be shaken and upset by any | 


violent disturbance. Hence the criminal im- 
pulses of most victims of amnesia.’ 

“The woman on the bed was bored by 
this incomprehensible talk. 
and spoke. 

“* Yeff, dear, what are you and the doctor 
talking about?’ 

“Stockbridge leaped to her side, an 
anxious look in his face. 

“Julie! How do you feel?’ 

“<«Nired; and I feel as if I’d been away 
from you for months. Why, you look 
changed, Jeff! Have I been sick long?’ 

“The doctor pulled Stockbridge by the 
sleeve. : 

“Ask her what is the last thing she 
remembers,’ he whispered. 

“The husband again turned to his wife. 

““*You’ve been sick, dearest, and out of 
your head for a long time. Why, you didn’t 


even know me; and you did some of the | 


strangest things.’ 

“Well, I know you now, Jeff, dear,’ she 
said, seizing his hand. ‘Shall I get well?’ 

““The doctor says so. He wants to 
know what is the last thing you remember.’ 

““The last thing? Let me _ think. 
Why—why, having my brooch taken, out 
on the road, and then being hit in the head; 
and then just blackness. How long ago is 
that?’ 

“<Tt?s a very long time, dearest. 
you prepared to see Bess very much grown 
up?’ 
“““When can I see her?’ 

“««She will be here to-morrow.’ 

“«That’s good. 
Jeff, dear.’ 

“Then she drowsed off again. 

“Stockbridge looked inquiringly at the 
doctor. 

«What do you think, doctor?’ he asked 
anxiously. 


““Couldn’t be better. Her mind is clear 


again. All she needs is strength, and that | 


will come fast enough.’ 


“«Thank God!’ exclaimed the husband. | 


““Very interesting case!’ pronounced 
the physician thoughtfully.” 


The speaker paused with the manner of | 
one who, having proved his proposition, | 


dares anyone to offer an objection. 


“You knew the family?” asked George | 


Dibble. 

“Tntimately.” 

“T think you’ve merely proved that coinci- 
dences are much more unusual than we im- 


agine, for even you must admit that Annie, | 


or rather Mrs. Stockbridge, was assisted in 
her return home by one or two. For exam- 
ple, how did she come to buy a ticket to 
New Canaan?” 

‘She did it subconsciously. In her right 
mind she had bought hundreds of tickets to 
New Canaan, and so when she thought- 
lessly asked for her ticket she thoughtlessly 


said New Canaan instead of Bridgeport, | | 


as she had consciously determined.” 


“T see,” said George. ‘‘But if Hancock, | 


the hardware merchant, hadn’t chased her 


she’d never have got home; and that was 


pure coincidence.” - 


“Not at all. Why did he suspect her? | 


Simply because in the course of her talk to 


him she twice absently called him Mr. | 
Stockbridge. Hancock had never seen her, | 


but he had heard of the case—all Con- 
necticut had heard of it; and he had had 
his suspicions roused.” 


“Well, wasn’t it a coincidence that she | 


picked Hancock?” 

“No; Hancock’s store was the one in 
which she had, while in her right mind, 
ordered all her pots and lawn mowers and 
tacks and hose reels. She’d never met 
Hancock, but his name very likely at- 


tracted her as she looked over the town’s | 


prospects.” 


No one had anything else to object and | 


the teller of the tale concluded: 

“So now whenever I hear of a coinci- 
dence I wonder what soul is unconsciously 
struggling toward what ancient good that it 
once possessed. If we could see all the 


fabric as we have seen this how much we 
might sometimes help!” 


She stirred | 


Are | 


I still feel very tired, | 
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“What Shall I Have [My Fey 
for my Bridge?” Se... 4“... 


ede would you like to serve something really new— something to make 
your guests eagerly praise and question you? Then read these menus. 


Deviled-Ham-and-Chopped- 
Olive Sandwiches Nuts-and-Celery 

Pineapple Salad Sandwiches 
2 Sponge Cake Coffee Iced Cakes Tea = 
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Deviled Ham Mousse 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
ives 
Nut Cake Tea 


All of them inexpensive and easy to prepare. Here are the simple recipes: 

DEVILED HAM MOUSSE. One cup cream, beaten stiff. Two large 
cans Underwood Deviled Ham. One tablespoon gelatine dissolved in 2 cup 
hot water. Mix thoroughly, turn into cold mold and chill. 

SANDWICHES. Equal quantities Underwood Deviled Ham and finely 
chopped olives. Spread thinly on white bread. Trim crusts. 

DEVILED HAM SALAD. Firm lettuce heads cut into quarters. Stalks 
of celery cut up small. Sliced tomatoes. Arrange on salad plates and cover 
with this delicious dressing: one egg, one tablespoon butter, half cup vine- 
gar; salt, pepper, mustard to taste; thicken in double boiler, stirring in one 
small can Underwood Deviled Ham; chill before using. 

SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 


a valuable booklet containing the famous Little Red Devil Recipes for every meal in the 
year—Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, timbales, canapes, fritters, etc. 
FREE forthe asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer s name 
when writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 52 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


** Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham from your local jobber, 
write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 


TM 
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| Why We Send You 
| These Booklets ¢ 


Men have been surprised to find that our booklet on ‘ Business 
Stationery” is really about business stationery and not a vehicle 
for a selling talk on Old Hampshire Bond stationery. 


Another booklet, “Why Your Form Letters Do Not Pay,” is 
a genuine and serious inquiry into the subject of making form 
letters more profitable. In this book we do not pretend or hint 
that Old Hampshire Bond is the key that unlocks the door to 


Success. 


Why do we send out these booklets? 

Because we know that the only man who is likely to buy Old Hampshire 
Bond is the man who knows the cash value of the difference between a 
good letter and a poor letter. 

Letters today have about the same standing that advertising had thirty 
: years ago. Only a few firms are alive to the tremendous selling force that 
| te the right kind of letters can exert. 


When business men give to their letters a fraction of the consideration 
they now give to their advertising, we will not have to tell them why they 
should use Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. They will know why. 


iy ee) * In addition to the small booklet on “ Business Station- 
\ 4 Ay ery,’ or the larger booklet, ‘Why Your Form Letters 
| ; Do Not Pay,"’ we will send you, at your request, a 
fd portfolio showing specimen sheets of Old Hampshire 
\ : Bond Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively 
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Partitions in 


Home or Office 


A most attractive type of wall is 
made with Neponset Wall Board. 
It may be quartered oak finish 
to the ceiling, or it may have 
cream finish above the wainscot- 
ing — either gives a handsome, 
panelled wall that is put up with 
amazing quickness and without 
the muss and inconvenience of 
lathing, plastering and papering. 
A large room made into two, a new 
room in the attic, a beautiful ceiling — 


almost any use for plaster and laths can 
be met at lower cost by 


Wall Board 
For Walls and Ceilings 


It comes ready-finished in two styles; 
quartered oak and cream finish. It is 
waterproof and need not be painted, 
but should you 
wish to paint it, 
the waterproofing 
makes a priming 
coat unnecessary. 
It is economical 
to buy and easy 
to apply. 

Neponset Wall 
Board is often a 
most desirable 
substitute for 
plaster and lath, 
and wood. It has 
a hundred uses at 
your home and in 
business. 


Send for Booklet Today 


BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
252 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Only a Hammer 


and Saw Needed 


No chips, shavings, 
plaster or drying. 
Sheets are 32 and 48 
in. wide and from 7 
to 12 ft. long. 


Chicago: See 
1434 Monadnock Building BIRD follows the modern tendency in its develop- Up-to-Date Bass Tackle apparent purpose of sport. _ 2 
New York Washington NEPONSE] ment—that is to say, it is efficient, practical Twenty-five years ago bait casting W! 
Canadian Office and Plant: Shale and destructive. The purpose of sport to- Fish culture offers the greatest en- not generally practiced, and indeed w: 


Hamilton, Ontario 


F one layer of Paroid Roofing 
lasts 18 years, how long will 
several layers last? 


NEPONSET 


SHINGLES © 


are made of the» same materials as 
Paroid Roofing. When laid, several 
thicknesses oppose storm, sun and fire. 
Can’t rust, crack, curl nor blow off. 
Dotted all over the United States you 
will find the soft gray, red and green 
roofs of ‘‘The Roofing Development 
of the Twentieth Century.” 


Send for FREE copy of 
“Repairing and Building’’ 
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| in its most modern form. f 
| the caster was using a short, stiff rod, a free- 
| running reel, and one or more of the many- 


| wary fish. 
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Bait Casting for Bass 


HE sinking sun was casting its level 
beams across a beautiful little lake in 
northern New England one beautiful day 
in August when two beautiful solitary 


| strangers might have been seen sitting in a 


boat, apparently engaged in a certain sport, 


| pastime or occupation. One of the afore- 


said strangers was Mr. Irvin S. Cobb; the 
other, Mr. Robert H. Davis. They had not 
succeeded in catching a bass, though Mr. 
Davis was doing the fishing and Mr. Cobb 
was doing the rowing, because—as Mr. 
Cobb relates it—Mr. Davis spent all his 
time in changing his wooden minnows and 
had no time left to fish. 

What would or might have happened 
may never be told; for, just as Mr. Davis 


| was putting on his one hundred and twenty- 


fifth wooden plug, decorated with an odd- 
dozen or two of bristling hooks, another 
solitary stranger came paddling along in a 
canoe, with a telegram, the delivery charges 


| of which amounted to five dollars and 


twenty-seven cents. The telegram was 


| from the editor of a certain periodical and 


ran somewhat to the following effect: 
“The war has busted right in our face. 
Can you catch the steamer on Friday for 
EKurope?”’ 
Mr. Cobb, shedding raiment throughout 


a flight of a hundred miles or more, left his 


angling companion still changing baits, and 
hied himself to Europe, with such results 
as may have been noted elsewhere. Inter- 
viewed not long since, he expressed the 
desire to go out sometime with Bob Davis 


when there was no war impending, to 


see whether or not the latter gentleman 
eventually ever would catch a bass—he 
being much estimated to be a shark in such 


=  matters—or whether he would spend the 
| entire summer changing baits. 


Efficiency in Sport 


From the meager data at hand it seems 
fair to believe that the noted anglers in this 
case were practicing the art of bait casting 
In all likelihood 


ganged, highly colored wooden minnows 


| which are the last word in bait-casting lures 


in these decadent days. 
Many other gentlemen of like or remotely 
similar standing in other communities also 


| practice this art in that form, or one ap- 


proximate thereto. There are more bait 


| easters for bass to-day—ten to one—than 
| there were twenty years ago, and they 


catch more bass. They do this not because 
the bass is not, but because he is, a very 
If he sees you he is gone; but he 
cannot see you if you are thirty, forty or 
fifty yards away. And if you place before 
him something that looks like a challenge 
to fight or an irivitation to eat, he responds, 
reflexes or reacts. 

That, in effect, is the purpose of the art 
of bait casting. 

This branch of sport, like many others, 


day apparently is to get the last bird from 
the cover and the last fish from the water 
with the greatest possible certainty and 
celerity. Perhaps it may not be held good 
form to deprecate or even to mention this 


| tendency. Perhaps it may be wiser, or at 


least more diplomatic, to take things as 
they are and not seek to alter them. Cer- 
tainly bait casting has been altered— 
whether commendably or not—more in the 
last generation than any other form of 
outdoor sport. 


Golf comes down to us practically un- ° 


changed. Canoeing, rifle shooting, snow- 
shoeing—these things have not changed 
much; fly fishing retains something of its 
old characteristics.. But bait casting to-day 
is only in name whatitwas once. Therehave 
been more inventions made in bait-casting 
adjuncts and appliances than in any half 
dozen other sports that can be named. 
Faddish and fanciful and foolish things, to 
make it more deadly, run into scores—all 
designed to give a bass no chance at all. 
The bait caster of to-day has a hundred 
different varieties of lures from which he 


may choose. Customarily his casting baits 
are armed with series of gangs or treble 
hooks, which not the wildest exercise of the 
imagination of certain protestants can call 
sportsmanlike, but which bring home the 
bacon—Q. E. D. 

It has been an open secret to all who 
know the habits of the black bass that bait 
casting for bass is most efficient in shallow 
water. Bass are in shallow water usually 
in the early part of the season. They feed 
there in the evenings and they lie there 
during the spawning season. Plug casting 
for black bass is most efficient during the 
spawning season or just before it. Later in 
the summer the bass go down in the deeper 
water and bait casting is then not equally 
productive. 

I have seen bass on the spawning beds in 
the lakes of Northern Wisconsin as late as 
the middle of August, though in lower 
latitudes the spawning season would be 
over perhaps by the middle of June. When 
it comes to the matter of ethics, therefore, 
we need not rely absolutely on the game 
laws so much as on the individual sense of 
sportsmanship. A wooden plug, with fif- 
teen or eighteen hooks on it, cast over the 
bed of a spawning bass, can very quickly 
put an end to the lives of four or five 
thousand bass. 

None the less, bait casting for bass, prop- 
erly practiced, is as ethical as any form of 
angling; and it is perhaps not only the most 
scientific form of angling but one of the 
most scientific forms of sport, and one of 
the most difficult as well. In beauty and 
in art it does not compare with fly fishing, 
but it is far more difficult to learn than fly 
fishing. The fly rod is a beautiful tool—the 
bait rod is a brutal agent of efficiency; but 
before it becomes brutally efficient one needs 
a certain schooling in its use. 

So many have mastered the art of bait 
casting—made easy of late years—and so 
efficient has it become in spite of its former 
difficulty, that, of late, protests begin to be 
heard against the treble-ganged hooks just 
as we hear protests against the automatic 
repeating shotgun. There is talk that the 
many-trebled lure will eventually have 
legislation passed against it. Perhaps at no 
early date, but sometime, there will be wide 
modification in the use of these highly 
developed fish-killing appliances of to-day— 
indeed their use is now illegal insome states, 
one is advised. 

In defense of his five-times-trebled hooks 
the plug caster says he always catches a fish 
by the lips, whereas a single hook is swal- 
lowed and the fish is killed. In practice 
this does not always work out thus. The 
trebles lacerate worse than one hook, and 
sometimes fungus follows the wounds and 
the fish dies later. A spoon with a single 
hook is not swallowed; nor is even the live 
frog—after a long wait following the 
strike — always swallowed so deep that 
the hook fastens in the gullet and not in 
the mouth. 


couragement in the world to the bait caster. 


‘The black bass—which is the usual object 


of the bait caster—is one of the fishes that 
can be artificially bred in large numbers. 
Our states should make a business of plant- 
ing bass. 

It is almost fair to say that bait casting 
in twenty years has degenerated from a 
sport to a business. You could almost 
measure that much in the difference of the 
gear used then and now. When the middle- 
aged sportsman of to-day began to fish for 
bass he used arod that was new-fashioned— 
the then recently invented bait-casting rod, 
a trifle over eight feet in length. Now there 
are bait casters who use a rod not more than 
four feet in length; and five feet, five and 
a half, six, and six and a half feet are about 
the limits in length for the ‘typical stiff, 
highly efficient'instrument called a rod by 
the bait caster of to-day. The rod has 
changed and the reel also, and great changes 
have taken place in the form of the lures 
employed. 

Just when bait casting began we can- 
not be sure; but the weight of authority 


ascribes the origin of the art to the Sout 
more especially to Kentucky, where go. 
bass streams were known to our forefath 
These gentlemen probably at first us’ 
rods cut from the Southern canebraki 
No doubt they were long—and no co 
also, they were not long enough to get 
bait out far enough to reach the shrewd a)! 
wary fish. ~~. 

It was an old watchmaker of Kentucl 
by the name of Snider who, in the early pa 
of the last century, invented the smoot, 
running, narrow, long-barreled reel whi 
would enable him to place the bait at a co. 
siderable distance from him and still reta 
telegraphic communication with the afor 
said bait. Twenty years ago I saw one 
those old Kentucky reels that was then sa 
to be sixty-five years of age. I have sei 
many old Kentucky reels that were twent 


thirty and forty years of age. 
The Old Kentucky Reels 


There were several watchmakers | 
Kentucky who later went into the busine 
of making fine casting reels in Lexing 


They could not be made, as they were, } 
hand, delicately and beautifully adjuste 
at a low price. We always had to pi 
twenty-five or thirty dollars for such a re, 
and one equally good to-day will co 
thirty-five or forty dollars. The machin 
made product has largely taken their plac 

The type of the early casting reel w! 
rather uniform. The barrel was long ai 
narrow. The handle might besingle-crank 
more often double or balance handled. Su 
a reel would run for thirty seconds or mo. 
when the handle was given a strong twi) 
The spindle was always of steel and the by 
of brass, for the old reel makers knew th 
steel would cut steel and brass cut bras 
but that steel against brass would we 
indefinitely. Sometimes they put jewels | 
the ends of the spindles; but these did n’ 
really add much, if anything, to the ea’ 
of running of the reel. They depended « 
the exquisite fitting of the plates, the bea 
tiful high temper of the spindle, and tl 
peviet workmanship that went into tl 
reel. 

It was some such reel as this, with a rc 
eight feet or more in length, which made tl 
equipment of the bait caster of twenty yea’ 
or so ago—at which time, in the belief 
some of us, the art was at a higher and mo 
beautiful stage than it is to-day. None t] 
less it was an expensive art, for few peop 
could pay those prices for reels. Therefo 
the machine work of American shops beg: 
to turn out reels at fifteen dollars, ten dc 
lars, eight dollars, five dollars. They we 
not so good as the old handmade reels, bi 
they were perfectly practical. To-di 
there are a score of makes of casting ree 
on the market, any one of which will giv 
use and deliver the goods — which is tl 


little known, in the Eastern States. It 
little known in Great Britain to-day as V 
understand the art, though the British ha‘ 
a fashion of their own which, of cours 
they insist is much better. : 
Really, it was the city of Chicago thi 
first gave a big boom to bait casting fi 
bass. In the early developments of th 
school the old-time gentleman’s bass-castil 
rod began to shorten. It got down 
about seven feet in length, and the r 
usually attached to it had shrunk in pri 
The light, thin, raw-silk line had_ bee 
developed until it was a practical prop 
tion. With this equipment, neat, compa’ 
difficult to master but extremely efficie 
when mastered, Chicago bass anglers beg: 
to go South, West, East and North—a 
brought back bass when they came hom 
Soon it was discovered that a way had bec 
found to beat the game of this wiliest ' 
game fishes. = 
The average Western bass-casting com 


| 


which sometimes was lancewood and som 
times was split bamboo—hung round sev! 
fect from 1888 until about 1896. Even 


en-foot rod was better than an eight-foot 
‘boat work, overhead casting. 
‘hen a man in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
cluded to alter the type of the rod, which 
yre had been a three-piece rod. He took 
ordinary piece of Calcutta cane, with no 
it in it at all, and fastened it in a grip 
; large enough to hold a reel seat—he 
je that out of a bicycle handle. His rod, 
ctically a single-piece stick, was a trifle 
y six feet in length. It was simply a 
k for propelling something—just as a boy 
ows a crab apple off a short stick. 
he newest idea about it was that of 
guides—the rod had but two guides, 
and a quarter inches and one and seven- 
ath inches respectively—with a tip 
de that measured half an inch in diam- 
+, It was found that by the use of the 
re guides the line ran very freely. There 
; not a great deal of style about this 
lamazoo rod, but it got there. 
‘his rod was made in the fall of 1896; 
| during that winter the maker got out 
ther model, consisting of a single joint 
lancewood four feet in length, with a 
lve-inch handle. This may be called the 
her of the average bait-casting rod of 
Jay, which quite commonly consists of a 
zle joint and a butt piece. The original 
icago three-piece rod usually had a 
iding grip, or enlarged handhold, just 
sad of the reel seat. The shorter rods 
aetimes retained this—not always. The 
) guides on this later rod were one and 
alf inches and one and a quarter inches 
pectively—with a tip guide three- 
irters of an inch in diameter. 
Che principle of large guides is, therefore, 
itively modern. It was only a step to 
‘next the large-diameter agate guides, pol- 
ed and rounded, which are the last word 
free-casting rods. This short rod has 
mmadein different materials since then— 
el, lancewood, Bethabara wood and split 
nboo. ; 
or one of these highest-grade short cast- 
‘rods—say, six feet and a half and six 
ices and a quarter—you will have to pay 
rty-three dollars if you get your rod 
de by a topnotch maker in split bamboo. 
steel you can go down to four, five or six 
lars. In split bamboo good enough to 
| bass you can get a bass-casting rod 
low as one dollar! Certainly there is 
ficient range in price. 
Without attempting to counsel any man 
to what he should spend for his sporting 
uipment, it is perhaps fair to say that the 
re he can pay for his bait-casting outfit 
» better time he will have and the longer 
> outfit will last him. At its top develop- 
nt a good bass-casting outfit, which can 
carried between two fingers and in one 
cket, will run something over a hundred- 
lar bill. At one-tenth of that cost the 
un citizen can go out and catch bass. 


Self-Thumbing Reels 


The steel finger hold or trigger, which one 
netimes sees adjusted to the butt of one 
these short casting rods, was the inven- 
n of a friend who saw the original Kala- 
200 rod at work. This finger hold or 
gger is made by different concerns, and 
e patented form is detachable from the 
1. Take one of these short, stiff casting 
ichines, with little action except just at 
2 tip, with its finger trigger and its big 
el or agate guides, and one, at first sight, 
wuld not think it was a lineal descendant 
the old-time bass-casting rod of eight 
t or better—pliable, flexible, with action 
m the reel seat to the tip. 

The purpose of the longer bass rod was to 
ndle a bait, delicately and to play a fish 
th some enjoyment. The purpose of the 
ort modern casting rod is to slam a bait 
far as possible and to jerk a bass out of 
e lily pads as quickly as possible. There 
no law and no obligation on anyone to 
in either of these schools of bait casting, 
ve as his own fancy dictates. Personally 


im having a bass rod made eight feet two: 


ches in length—the old specification— 
lich I faney much more than the more 
cent rods. My friends laugh at me. I 
joice that I have passed beyond their 
esent status as bait casters. It is not my 
nbition to kill all the bass I can, but to 
Joy the beautiful side of a beautiful art. 

he secret of the fascination of bait 
sting always has been its difficulty as 
atched against its desirability. One 
lows there is a bass out there thirty or 
tty yards, and one keeps on trying to get 
him until finally the knack is learned. 
eantime the beginner has become ac- 
lainted with the peculiarity of the casting 
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reel known as backlashing—the over- | 


running of the line when the reel is not 
thumbed properly while the bait is pulling 
the line off the reel. In this way the line 
piles up in a series of knots and snarls, 


which run clear to the spindle and which | 
may keep one half an hour or so in setting 


it free. 

Of course, if one has to stop and pick out 
a tangle in the line before he begins to reel 
in his bait, much of the alluring quality of 
his cast is gone—the bass has had time 
enough to learn all about the wooden thing 
offered him. The bait caster, therefore, 
must gently thumb his reel so that the spool 
will be smooth as his bait lands. Then he 
can give it the little twitch in imitation of 
life and begin steadily to reel it in—to the 
excitement of the fish that sees it. 

All bait-casting reels are made: with 
quadruple gear, so that the line may be 
recovered very rapidly. As this means 
gain gearing in the cogwheels, it can be seen 
that the workmanship needs to be fine. It 
is so fine that ordinarily the reel is much 
better than the user of it, as are most rifles 
and shotguns. One does not learn to cast 
a good reel and to keep it free of snarls all 
the time in his first season—nay, nor in his 
second. 

Seeing that this backlash was an injury 
to trade, many of our tackle makers set 
about freeing the angler of the nuisance. 
There have been many inventions for 
application to casting reels—anti-backlash 
appliances, level spooling, self-winders, 
self-spoolers, self-thumbers, and so on—the 
intention of each of which is to keep just 
sufficient strain on the line so that it will 
not overrun, but will still pay out freely 
enough to deliver the bait at a distance 
from the reel. Of course every one of these 
appliances takes off a little from the ulti- 
mate capacity of the reel as to distance and 
delicacy—all the records, so far as I recall, 
have been made without any such appli- 
ances attached to the reel, and certainly all 
of them should be. 


Distance and Accuracy 


None the less, the ‘‘improved’’ casting 
reel seems to be here to stay, as well as the 
improved casting rod. You can find good 
reels, for instance, made with a free spin- 
dle—that is to say, one that does not re- 
volve its gears—only its spindle—when you 
cast out the line; but engages the gear 
when you begin to wind in. 

Whether or not all these things are ac- 
cording to Hoyle, or even in accord with the 
ultimate ethics of the art, we need not 
inquire. No doubt if appliances could be 
made to alter the ancient tools of the game 
of golf, so one could beat the game by 
evading it, men would not be wanting who 
would use them. This isa practical day and 
age of the world. 

Indeed, I recall that friend Davis, who 
derides frogs and single hooks, has recently 
taken out a patent on a golf club that will 
enable any man to avoid pulling or slicing 
his drive, and to outdrive the best expert 
who uses the old-time clubs. He will make 
money out of that driver. Many will use 
his club. A few will maintain that its use 
is not golf. So there you are!—the world 
being so very full of a number of things. 

When it comes to catching fish, thirty or 
forty feet will kill bass; but thirty or forty 
yards will kill more bass if one can cast a 
straight line and be in control of the bait all 
the time. Perhaps the early users of the 
Kentucky reel found a hundred feet far 
enough to kill bass. In the later days 
of competitive angling, club tournaments, 
casting for medals, and the like, the art of 
bait casting has been developed to a won- 
derful degree. In the fall of 1914, in an 
angling tournament, the regulation half- 
ounce weight was cast two hundred and 
twenty-two feet one inch, this being an 
average of five different casts. Such a cast 
as this would have been deemed impossible 
ten years ago. It will no doubt be some 
time before that angler can do it again. 
That is almost seventy-five yards—farther 
than you can kill a duck with a shotgun. 

In accuracy, also, the records are won- 
derful. In tournament casting with the 
quarter-ounce weight—two casts each, at 
the distances of sixty, sixty-five, seventy, 
seventy-five and eighty feet—another 
angler had an average of ninety-nine and 
six-tenths per cent—almost perfect casting. 
The standard event in these casting tourna- 
ments is the accuracy event with the half- 
ounce weight—a half.ounce more nearly 
approximating the weight of the average 

(Concluded on Page 44) 
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Lovers 
of 


com positions. 


themselves. 
not necessary. 


of the performer. 


( sparkling interludes. 


Ghe« 


: Name ne 


anical 


HE FAD for instruments that play music automatically has developed a deeper 
appreciation of Music, and broadened public knowledge of the world’s great musical 


The KEY to the SOUL of MASIC 


HIS marvelous instrument responds most 
exquisitely to every feeling and emotion 


HILE one dreams ‘of the charming old 
melody, the music seems to flow into the 
piano through the player's finger-tips. When 
the opera inspires the performer, the Angelus 
enables him to thunder among the keys, to 
sweetly sing the arias, or trip lightly over the 


GShe-Milcox-B-Ohite-Coa-Csniss —FPlease send me Illustrated Booklet about 
: The Angelus Piano, and name of Angelus Dealer nearest to my home: 
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or Music 
0 ave tired 
UsIC 


CODAY thousands of people have the earnest desire for the ability to play this music for 

It is too long a journey to go back to the study of notes and keys, and it is 
There is a wonderful instrument that does all the mechanical work perfectly, 
while it leaves all the power of artistic expression to the personal taste of the performer— 


This Wontertul Instrument. ig 
nique Among Plaper-Jianog in 
ite Vital. Artistic Powers 
IF you are a lover of Music —if you ever 
wish that you could play like some of the 
great artists that you have heard—if you 
wish to develop to the fullest the artistic in- 
stincts that you feel, lear more about the 
wonders of the Angelus Piano. 


show you about the marvelous facilities that are possessed alone by the 
Angelus, and also learn where you can see and hear the instrument itself. 


(Tilcox-G-Chite-Co-antsh 


) Write TODAY for handsomely illustrated Booklet that will tell you and 


: Address 


———— 2 A777 


Acme Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 


ONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
land & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs. 
High quality at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wite for 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
ree. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write today for our 15-day FREE Gs 

trial offer of the New 1916 “‘Intensitone”’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
f covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly noticeable. 

* Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Book book on deafness; sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15- 

day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 


MEARS EARPHONE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. 2353 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLA for AMATEURS 


If it’s in print we have it 
Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that makes 
ordering by mail as easy and satisfactory as if selected in person, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and dissolve in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
For 25 years Allen’s Foot=Ease has 
been the Standard Remedy for Tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender feet. 
Nothing rests the feet so quickly and 
thoroughly. It takes the friction from 
the Shoe, the sting out of Corns and 
Bunions and makes walking a delight. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. Try 
it TODAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


“Oh, What 
Rest and 


e a year 


The New York Headquarters Company offers this service. 
A suite of offices fully equipped with telephone, stenographer and 
office boy service, reception room, private offices and board room, in 

. charge of a discreet and capable manager, is at the service of any busi- 
ness house outside of New York having trade in New York City. 


This office staff represents you in your absence, and places a well 
equipped suite at your service during your visits to New York. 

The service costs fifty dollars a year, with an additional charge of 
from ten to fifty dollars a month for private offices during their 
actual occupancy. 

Forwarding mail, showing goods, and answering inquiries, are 
part of the service furnished for the original fifty-dollar subscription. 

Write for illéstrated booklet and full particulars. 


The New York Headquarters Company 
Guyler Building, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York 
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(;OODSYEAR 


AKRON 


TPRES 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 
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F you have formed a mental pic- 
ture of a huge plant filled only 
with a forest of machinery—dis- 
miss it from your mind. 


Substitute for that, the picture of ten 
thousand pairs of skilful human 
hands performing the same task 
day after day. 


Then imagine this immense army of 
experienced workmen divided up 
into groups of six, ten, twelve or 
fifteen. 


And, over each group, picture to 
yourself an argus-eyed inspector, 
keeping close and continuous 
watch of every operation. 


Over the group-inspectors in turn, 
are the foremen; and over the 
foremen, the superintendents—all 
vying with each other to insure 
absolute accuracy of workman- 
ship. 


10,000 Men 
Working In Groups of Ten 


| 
Every step in the gradual upbuilding 
of Goodyear Tires, from the assem- 
bling of the raw rubber to the 
final inspection of the finished 
product, is under strict surveillance. 


From the time the shrill siren 
screams out its morning sum- 
mons, till the signal comes for 
rest and recreation, the 31 great 

Goodyear factories at Akron are 

seething centers of well-controlled 


human activity. | 


Human eyes, human hands, and 
human brains, are incessantly 
engaged in working by a tire 
standard which we flatter our- 
selves is the highest in the world. 


You can rest satisfied that the great 
growth of this business has not 
shortened, by so much as the 
fraction of a second, the human 
oversight of every last and least 
operation in the manufacture of 
Goodyear Tires. 


HE Goodyear group system is a 

system of continuous super- 

vision over small groups of 
skilled workmen. 


is not new. We have merely 
applied to ten thousand tire- 
makers, an old, old law. 


hat law is, that if you take care of 
the small things, the big things 
will take care of themselves. 


very Goodyear workman, in each 
group of six, ten, twelve or fifteen, 
Is a specialist in one or more 
operations. 


© matter how simple they may 
seem, he knows that if he shirks 
or slights them, they may prove 
‘the weak link in a strong chain. 


nd so he watches himself every 
nstant—and is in turn inspired to 
‘still greater vigilance by his group- 
—Mspector. 


he group-inspectors are “on the go” 
rom morning till night. 


¢ 


Brain Work 
Directs Every Move 
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They are ceaselessly watching the 
work of human hands—caution- 
ing, guiding, encouraging, without 
a second’s cessation. 


Do you get hand-work in Goodyear 
Tires? You get something infi- 
nitely better than hand-work. You 
get hand-work and _brain-work, 
combined. 


You get a degree of intensive manu- 
facturing which transforms this 
mass of ten thousand into ten thou- 
sand intelligent, individual units. 


The largest selling tire in the world 
is also subject to the most minute 
and microscopic attention in those 
details which make for longer 
tire life. 

* # 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Acces- 
sories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires 
are fortified against: 
Rim-cutting— By our No- 
Rim-Cut feature. 

Blow-outs— By our On- 
Air Cure. 

Loose Treads—By our 
Rubber Rivets. 

Insecurity—By our Multi- 
ple Braided Piano Wire 
Base. 

Punctures and Skidding— 
By our Double-Thick 
All-Weather Tread. 
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—Pull out the 
leg rest, ‘‘ Push 
the Button’’—sink into 
the deep upholstering, light up—relax! 
Then you’ll enjoy sure ’nuf comfort—the 
crampless, conscious, restful kind that 
comes from perfect head-to-heel relaxation 
and puts you to sleep all over! 


Special No. 


A low, deep, luxuriously upholstered 
den chair. Mahogany finish. Genuine 
Spanish leather cover. Equipped with 
the exclusive Royal comfort features— 
the “Push Button’? and Concealed Leg Rest. 


“*Push the button ’’— back reclines to any de- 
sirable position where it is automatically locked 
until released by another pressure on button. 


Artistic, durable, guaranteed—a quality 
chair that would grace a king’s palace. 
Price?—was $35.50, now $28.50, but further re- 
duced to $27.50 (add $3.00 Denver and West) 
if you take Redeemable Dollar Coupon below to 
your Royal dealer. Ac- 
A] . * 4c" cepted as first payment 
Pash the Button-Back Reclines” Go ee nay Payment 
: price which is slightly higher. 
All genuine Royal Easy 
Chairs have the word 
“ Royal" stamped onthe push 
button. Insist on seeing it. 


Take Coupon to your dealer 
TODAY. If hedoesn't carry 
Royals write us and we'll 
mail FREE an attractive 16- 
page descriptive booklet 
and the name of Royal 
dealer honoring coupon. 
Royal Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


(© TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER @ 
o ROYAL CHAIR CO., ri 
800 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 

f In consideration of $1.00 allowed on ite} 

Oo Special ve : sold under date of == 
to= = 

a please credit us with $1.00 as per agreement. gi 

f Dealer’s Pn} 
Signature __ a = 

TMHonmgonognouogooon ga 


This new model — 
with “Buttons and 
Tape” is very fashion- > 
able, just now, with 
well dressed young 


Made with stiff band & 
and flexible top — its 
patented tie-protect- 
ing shield saves your 
good neckwear. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 
Makersof HALLMARK Shirts. 


give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re-  puecnn 
store normal strength to weakened FITS 
arches. Relieve and prevent SL BINT. 
flat feet. ye. uC) 
SK Write for Booklet and go 4 
View of arch “8? Free10-dayTrial Offer 2* 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 
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(Concluded from Page 41) 
fishing bait than the delicate quarter-ounce 
weight. In this event one angler also scored 
ninety-nine and six-tenths per cent—which 
was also practically perfect casting. One 
may tie this record, but cannot beat it 
very far. 

In the earlier tournaments a fifty-yard 
cast with the half-ounce bait was thought 
quite wonderful. When it went up to one 
hundred and ninety-four feet eight inches, 
in 1906, everybody thought the limit had 
been attained; but last autumn a gentle- 
man cast the light quarter-ounce weight 
one hundred and seventy-seven feet and 
five inches—a far more difficult perform- 
ance than the former. This sort of work 
indicates that the lightest minnow or spoon 
can be used with certainty. It is far more 
difficult to handle these delicate weights 
than it is to slam away with the big wooden 
plug or with the average-sized fishing frog. 

In the old style of bait casting with the 
eight-foot rod the angler stood with the tip 
of the rod dropped a little and held a trifle 
back, the line all reeled in but about a foot, 
or up to the loop of the snell of the hook. 
He cast with an upward and forward sweep 
of the rod, turning his wrist over; so that 
at the close of the cast the handle of the 
reel was upright, the barrel of the reel 
having meantime been thumbed so that 
the line would not overrun. This is a very 
pretty and graceful style of casting, and it 
can be practiced to a certain extent in boat 
fishing as well. It is a fine style for a light 
minnow or frog bait, with the flexible rod 
and a perfect reel. 


Casting in Tournament Form 


The tournament records, however, are 
not made in this way. They are all done by 
the overhead cast, which is more accurate 
and which has served in getting the great- 
est distance. In overhead casting the short 
rod is more desirable. If you will notice an 
expert at this work you will see that he puts 
the impact of his first casting movement 
against the side of his forefinger—some- 
times there will be finger holes cut in the butt 
of the rod. Then, as the rod comes for- 
ward, the hand turns, so that the plates of 
the reel, lying horizontally, may run most 
easily. 

As it takes some time for a bait to run 
out fifty yards of line, it is to be seen that 
the movement of the casting rod is at first 
sharp and accelerating; then’ slow; then 


| slower and slower until the end of the cast. 


Naturally the line will pull out through the 
guides most easily when the axis of the line 
and the axis of the guides coincide. To 
learn how to do this cast, and all the time 


| gently to thumb that steadily lessening 


barrel of the reel, is something not done in 
a day. 

It is really a very pretty art. There are 
a great many tournament casters who 
learned on a park lagoon, or even on a park 
lawn; and very likely many of these would 
get greater distance and accuracy than 
many an old-time bass angler. 

It is easy to see that the bass caster’s 
outfit may be expensive, and it is always 
interesting. It deserves good care; and, in 
fact, must have good care if it is to be found 
efficient. The rod—no matter whether it is 
a thirty-five-dollar split bamboo of eight 
feet or a three-dollar rod of four feet and a 
half—should be well cared for, wiped dry 
after fishing, straightened out after use, 
and hung up by the tip during the winter 
months. This latter is a trick that adds 
years to any rod’s life and pounds to its 
energy. 

The bait caster’s line is a rather delicate 
affair. It is never of enameled silk, of 
course, and equally of course it is never of 
linen. It will not do for a trolling line, 
because it will kink. It is made of raw silk, 
hard-braided. In tournament work it is so 
small that its breaking strain may be as low 
as five pounds. What is called heavy-bass 
size runs as high as seventeen pounds’ 
breaking strain. The average line for good 
bass fishing will, at the start, be from eight 
to twelve pounds’ breaking strain, dry. 
That leaves it not very thick; and as deli- 
cate raw silk is not waterproof it will rot 
very quickly unless one is careful to dry it 
whenever possible. The line should never 
be left on the reel overnight. 

It takes a pretty good casting line to 
stand even two or three days’ fishing, 


, though these lines are made much better 


now than they were twenty years ago. The 
greatest wear on a line—and the contin- 
uous passing through the guides exacts a 
certain amount of wear, no matter how 
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perfect everything is—will be on that 
portion close to the hook. There is where 
the strain of casting is most felt. 

Therefore, when reeling in your fish re- 
member that as your line grows shorter it 
grows much weaker. Do not crowd your 
bass if you have any doubt about your line. 
Give him time, and reach for him as far as 
you can with your net. It is the last five 
or six feet of your line that is most apt to 
break. 

The bait caster’s reel is another thing 
which must receive good care. To-day 
there are many reels made that can be 
taken apart readily, and yet others that 
can readily be oiled. Every man to his 
liking in these matters. There are owners 
of revolvers and rifles who boast to their 
friends how easily they can take those arms 
apart; yet there are others of an older 
school who ask: ‘‘Why should a rifle or a 
revolver ever be taken apart?” 

Certainly the old-time high-class Ken- 
tucky reel was not meant to be taken apart 
very often. Perhaps, if you have jammed 
such a reel by overheating it through cast- 
ing too heavy a frog for too long a time, ycu 
have taken it apart and then found you 
could not put it together again so that it 
will run as handsomely as it did when you 
first bought it—and this even though you 
oiled it abundantly. The trouble was that 
you oiled it toomuch. One of these beauti- 
ful examples of the reel maker’s art is fitted 
so closely that even the slightest coating of 
oil will impede the free running of its plates. 

Therefore, if you feel you must dismount 
it, clean your reel thoroughly with a piece 
of soft matchwood. Wipe it as clean as you 
can. Use the thinnest of oil and then wipe 
the oil off. When you put the reel together 
be careful to screw down all the screws in 
the end plates with equal firmness, a little 
at atime. If one screw is tighter than the 
others the plate will bind and the reel will 
not run free. 

We are speaking now of a high-grade, 
delicately adjusted reel. You may get 
many of more modern makes, not so deli- 
cately adjusted, which will give you less 
trouble perhaps—reels you can take apart, 
rub down with a rag, oil abundantly with 
axle grease, and put together again without 
any trouble. Take your choice as to these. 
If you be good angler and true, you will in 
time have many reels, many rods—and 
many ideas; for this business of angling, 
whether with fly rod or bait rod, is a many- 
sided matter, and he who would lay down 
his own dictum for others to follow lacks 
wisdom in the first part and may lack fol- 
lowing in the second. 

The modern tackle store is usually 
equipped with bait-casting tackle aecording 
to the modern ideas—short rods; large 
guides; cheap reels; foolproof appliances 
against backlashing; good lines; and an 
unending multiplicity of baits, each one 
of which is guaranteed to beat all others in 
its alluring quality. It is not true that any 
of these painted plugs will kill bass at all 
times. Almost any one of them will kill 
some bass sometime; for the bass is an irri- 
table, truculent fish and, at least at certain 
seasons of the year, will run at almost 
anything you throw near him. 


The Weedless Hook 


Personally I do not believe in fishing 
with ganghooks of any sort. One hook is 


enough for the bass caster of moderate: 


tastes, or at most two hooks if one is fishing 
with live bait; sometimes a tip hook for a 
frog and another one lower down to catch 
the short-striking fish will save an angler’s 
patience. For my own part, I have never 
been very keen, either, for weedless hooks, 
but take my own chance of fouling in the 
weeds—and allow the bass to take his 
chance. 

There are, however, many weedless 
hooks—perhaps two or three dozen pat- 
ents—calculated to pass freely over lily 
pads and other covers customarily sought 
by bass. They will kill more bass than a 
naked single hook. 

You can invest quite a bunch of money 
in any good tackle shop in’ buying just a 
few of the things that will be reeommended 
to you as the latest ideas in bass casting — 
the sport of many inventions. 

You will find a small spoon hook, with a 
single hook and a piece of split pork rind 
a couple of inches long, about as apt to 
start something, and about as humane as 
almost any of the other baits. All manner 
of double and treble blade spoons; wide 
spoons; narrow spoons; revolving spoons; 
beaded spoons; pearl spoons; flanges that 
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minnow; glass cylinders, with live m 
nows inside them and hooks outside the 
plugs; bugs; nipples; bulbs; feathe 
glass; tinsel—these things you may buy 
you like, and probably you will like if Yi 
see them on the counter. Almost any} 
them will catch bass—sometimes. Th 
are many factories engaged in making thi 
and they are widely advertised. ~ 

The art of bait casting originally had} 
do with the use of live bait, and the lok 
rod of old, cast with a gentle delivery | 
live bait. It is a cruel thing to east a }j; 
frog; and the ordinary bait caster’s outfit 
certain dozens of live frogs squatting rou 
in a basket awaiting their turn at hej: 
impaled and flung half a hundred ya; 
through the air, only to alight in a jj. 
extinguishing thump on the water—is. 
thing that does not stand analysis, thou 
that sort of thing is precisely what hi 
casting was in its most refined mec Emi 
phase. ae 

Therefore, kill your frog—rap his head 
the side of the boat before you use him 
since he must die. Depend for the rest 
your skill in delivering the dead frog a: 
retrieving him so that he shall look ali; 

When a bass strikes a frog or a minn 
of any size, he almost invariably will do 
from the side. I have often seen a be, 
hold a frog, its head and legs sticking o| 
from the sides of his mouth, for wh) 
seemed to be two or three minutes—ju) 
lying still and not making a move. A bz 
will grasp a frog thus and move off seve 
yards, usually before he turns the frog aj 
swallows it, head first. Then he will stz 
off at a faster gait. J 


turn round inside the body of a e 


| 
A Two-Man Job | 


It is customary to wait for the seco) 
run of the bass; and it is thought better. 
wait too long rather than too short a tir’ 
before striking. The bass will rush quite 
distance to seize a bait and then retu 
toward his lying ground, where always |. 
will swallow the bait. Sometimes he w! 
start down into deep water before | 
swallows it. 

The angler with live bait who has but 
single hook takes his chances as to the tir 
to strike. If he waits too long with a dei 
frog, perhaps the bass may reject it. If 
strikes too soon—even with a live frog 
perhaps he pulls the bait out of the bai 
mouth. The man with the wooden minnc 
and many gangs does not miss many bass’ 
it is impossible for the fish to strike the lu 
without getting fastened by several hook 

Usually there are five gangs of thr! 
hooks each, and sometimes two or thr 
gangs will nail the fish in and outside I 
mouth. Thus fastened, he is not apt 
fight very long or very well, even if he cou) 
in any case against the stiff, short a 
merciless rod that yanks him out. | 

Among all these different phases of t! 
art you will very naturally pick out the 0: 
that pleases you best. The art of bait cas 
ing can be made very beautiful and sport 
manlike, and it can be made very sim 
and efficient. You take your own choice’ 
for always you pay your own money—al 
far be it from this writer to dictate. 

It takes two men to go bass fishing—0! 
to row the boat and one to do the castin 
It is rather difficult to handle the boat a1 
to cast at the same time. In the best for 
of practice the caster should lie thirty 
forty yards outside the edge of the rush 
the pockets of which he intends to wor 
If he is alone in his boat he may drift in t 
close and so frighten the fish he is approac 
ing. The boat should advance slowly; a 
each little inlet among the rushes, ea 
stump or sunken log, should be tapped wi 
the lure. ve 

The best part of the sport is the savaj 
rush with which the bass strikes the lure ‘ 
the surface. Sometimes he will throw t! 
white water far on each side of him as ; 
seizes the floating bait. There are unde 
water lures, and in live-bait fishing © 
often has the bass strike below thesurfa 
but surface work is the cream of bait ¢ 
ing, and it is true because thus one sees t 
strike of the quarry itself. A minnow sin 
but a frog floats; and that is why the fr 
is the more usual live bait for the caster. 

When you fish for bass in the summ 
time it is best, if possible, always to ha\ 
a cake of ice wrapped up in a burlap sa¢ 
and put into a box that will not leak. Whe 
you catch a bass kill him by sticking tl 
blade of a knife into the back of his nec 
then put him at once on the ice and ke 
him cold until used. 


he figure of such a gentleman as Sir 
ard Grey the old order mingles with the 
But most of her colleagues are of the 
order. They would have been incred- 
inthe days of Lord Melbourne. In its 
jtial quality the present British Gov- 
yent is far more closely akin to the 
‘ch than it is to its predecessor of a 
jred years ago. Essentially it is a gov- 
jent of lawyer-politicians with no close 
ly ties or intimate political traditions 
prejudices. And its natural and proper 
active is the press, over which it fails to 
aise even a shadow of the political and 
il influence that once kept that power 
(bjection. ye 
is the way with all human institutions; 
remain in appearance long after they 
» passed away in reality. It is on rec- 
that the Roman Senate still thought 
1e was a republic in the third century of 
Shristian era. It is nothing wonderful, 
afore, that people suppose that the 
x, the Lords, and the Commons, debat- 
chrough a Ministry and an Opposition, 
govern the British Empire. As a mat- 
if fact, it is the lawyer-politicians, split 
actions that simulate the ancient gov- 
rent and opposition, who rule, under a 
dily growing pressure and checking by 
press. Since this war began the press 
released itself almost inadvertently 
1 its last association with the dying 
licts of party politics, and has taken 
place as a distinct power in the 
n, claiming to be more representative 
1e people than their elected representa- 
3, and more expressive of the national 


ow, there is considerable validity in 
claim. It is easy to say that a paper 
‘be bought by any proprietor and set to 
what he chooses into the public mind. 
, matter of fact, buying a newspaper is 
more costly and public a proceeding 
1 buying a politician. And if, on the 
hand, the public has no control over 
t is printed in a paper, it has, on the 
r, the very completest control over 
tisread. A politician is checked by votes 
once in several years; a newspaper is 
‘ked by sales that vary significantly from 
today. A newspaper with no circulation 
newspaper that does not matter; a few 
<s will suffice to show if it has carried its 
lic with it or gone out of influence. It is 
ird to speak of a newspaper as being 
responsible than a politician. 

evertheless, the influence of a great 
spaper is so much greater than that of 
politician, and its power more particu- 
7 for mischief—for the creation of panic 
litions, for example—so much swifter, 
itis open to question whether the press 
t present sufficiently held to its enor- 
is responsibilities. Let us consider its 
knesses at the present time; let us ask 
t changes in its circumstances are de- 
ble in the public interest, and what are 
ly to come about. We have already 
oned upon the press as a chief factor in 
adequate criticism, cleansing and mod- 
zation of the British lawyer-politician; 
lere any power to which we may look 
she security of the press? And I submit 
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the answer is the press. For while the legal 
profession is naturally homogeneous, the 
press is by nature heterogeneous. Dog does 
not eat dog, nor lawyer, lawyer; but the 
newspapers are sharks and cannibals, they 
are in perpetual conflict, the press is a pro- 
fession as open as the law is closed; it has 
no antisocial guild feeling; it washes its 
dirty linen in public by choice and necessity 
and disdains all professional etiquette. Few 
people know what criticisms of the Lord 
Chief Justice may have ripened in the mind 
of Lord Halsbury or Sir Edward Carson, 
but we all know, to a very considerable 
degree of accuracy, the worst of what this 
great journalist or group of newspaper pro- 
prietors thinks of that. 

_ We have, therefore, considerable reason 
for regarding the press as being, in contrast 
with the legal profession, a self-reforming 
body. In the last decade there has been an 
enormous mass of criticism of the press by 
the press. There has been a tendency to ex- 
aggerate its irresponsibility. A better case 
is to be made for what I will call, using the 
word in its least offensive sense, its venal- 
ity. By venality I mean the fact—a legacy 
from the now happily vanishing age of in- 
dividualism—that in theory and law at least 
anyone may own a newspaper and sell it 
publicly or secretly to anyone, that its cir- 
culation and advertisement receipts may 
be kept secret or not as the proprietors 
choose, and that the proprietor is account- 
able to no one for any exceptional incomings 
or any sudden fluctuations in policy. 

A few years ago we were all discussing 
who should buy the Times. I do not know 
what chances an agent of the Kaiser might 
not have had if he had been sufficiently dis- 
creet. This venality will be far more dan- 
gerous to the Allied countries after the war 
than during its continuance. Directly peace 
is signed, unless we provide for the event 
beforehand our press will pass under neutral 
conditions. 

There will be nothing to prevent, for ex- 


-ample, any foreseeing foreign power coming 


into Great Britain, offering to buy up not 
only this paper or that, but also—what is far 
more important—to buy up the great book 
and newspaper distributing firms. These 


vitally important publie services, so far as - 


law and theory go, will be as entirely in the 
market as railway tickets at a station, un- 
less we make some intelligent preventive 
provision. Unless we do, and if, as is highly 
probable, peace puts no immediate stop to 
international malignity, the Germans will 
be bigger fools than I think them if they do 
not try to get hold of these public services. 
It is a matter of primary importance in the 
outlook of every country in Europe, there- 
fore, that it should insist upon and secure 


responsible native ownership of every news- 


paper and news and book distributing 
agency, and the most drastic punishment 
for newspaper corruption. Given that 
guaranty against foreign bribery, we may, 
I think, let free speech rage. This is so 


much a matter of common sense that I 
cannot imagine even British ‘‘wait and 
see’’ waiting for the inevitable assault upon 
our national journalistic virtue that will fol- 
low the coming of peace. 


So I spread out the considerations that 
I think justify our forecasting, in a very 


changed Great Britain and a changed | 
Europe, firstly, a.legal profession with a | 


quickened conscience, a sense of public 
function and a reformed organization, and, 


secondly, a press that is recognized and | 


held accountable in law and in men’s minds | 


as an estate of the realm, as something im- 
plicitly under oath to serve the state. 

I believe that the tremendous demonstra- 
tion of this war—a demonstration that 
gains weight with every week of our length- 
ening effort—of the waste and inefficiency 
of the system of 1913-1914 will break 


down at last even the conservatism of the | 
most rigidly organized and powerful and | 
out-of-date of all professions. It is not only | 


that I look to the indignation and energy 
of intelligent men who are outside our légal 
and political system to reform it, but to 
those who are in it now. A man may be 
quietly parasitic upon his mother and yet 
incapable of matricide. So much of our na- 
tional energy and ability has been attracted 


to the law in Great Britain that our nation | 


with our lawyers in modern clothing in- 
stead of wigs and gowns, lawyers who have 
studied science and social theory instead of 
the spoutings of Cicero and the speeches of 
W. E. Gladstone, lawyers who look forward 
at the destiny of their country instead of 
backward and at the markings on their 
briefs, may yet astonish the world. 

The British lawyer really holds the fu- 
ture of the British Empire, and, indeed, I 
could almost say of the whole world, in his 
hands at the present time, as much as any 


single sort of man can be said to hold it. | 


Inside his skull imagination and a heavy 


devil of evil precedent fight for his soul and | 


the welfare of the world. And generosity 
fights against tradition and individualism. 
Only the men of the press have anything 
like the same great possibilities of betrayal. 
To these two sorts of men the dim spirit of 
the nation looks for such leading as a de- 
mocracy can follow. To them the men with 
every sort of special ability, the men of sci- 
ence, the men of this or that sort of admin- 
istrative ability and experience, the men of 
creative gifts and habits, every sort of man 
who wants the world to get on, look for the 
removal—or the ingenious contrivance— of 
obstructions and entanglements; for the 
allaying—or the fomentation—of suspicion, 
misapprehension, and ignorant opposition; 
for administration—or class blackmail. 
Yet while I sit as a prophetic amateur, 
weighing these impalpable forces of will 
and imagination and habit and interest in 
lawyer, pressman, maker and administrator, 
it dawns upon me that there is another figure 
present, who has never been present before 
in the reckoning up of British affairs. Itisa 
silent figure. This figure stands among the 
pressmen and among the lawyers and among 
the workers; for a couple of decades at least 
he will be everywhere in the British system; 
he is young and he is uniformed in khaki, 
and he brings with him a new spirit into 
British life, the spirit of the soldier, the spirit 
of subordination to a common purpose. 
France, which has lived so much further and 
deeper and more bitterly than Britain, knows. 


Actually one 
piece of rubber 


By a secret, patented process, 
a Kantleek Hot Water Bottle is 
moulded. \t has no cemented 
seams to open up or crack. The 
edges are as elastic and leak- 
proof as the sides. 


That is why we gladly guaran- 
tee a Kantleek for two years. 
Unless we énew that a Kantleek 
couldn’t leak we wouldn’t dare 
to give such a guarantee.. When 
a dealer refuses to guarantee a 
cheap water bottle it means he 
doesn’t dare to. 


Kantleeks are made of pure, 
over-weight, super-quality rubber. 
Such rubber stays 
good. It doesn’t get 
hard and brittle and 

crack. 


Our Gift for Your 
Little Girl 


We will give you this per- 
fect doll’s water bottle if 
you will send us the names 
of two dealers who do not 
sell Kantleeks or the name 
of one dealer who does sell 
them. Or we will send it 
for 10c in stamps or coin. 
We will also send a lot of 
valuable information about 
Kantleek Rubber Goods. 


SEAMLESS 
RUBBER 
COMPANY 
New Haven 
Conn, 


Doll’s 
Water Bottle 
Actual Size 
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Products used on over 2,000,000 automobiles 


Every Ford Needs 
This Speedometer 


Half the fun of motoring is to 
know how fast and how far you can go. 


What is more important is to 
keep an accurate check on your gaso- 
line and oil consumption—also on the 
number of miles you get from a set 
of tires. 


For this you need a Stewart 
Speedometer. 


Here is a special one made for 
Ford cars. Built on the famous mag- 
netic principle—indicates accurately 
under all conditions. 


This is the same speedometer 
that is used on over 1,700,000 auto- 
mobiles. 


Don’t take any other. 
Get a Stewart at once—today. 


Because of the tremendous quan- 
tity made for Ford cars, we are able to 
produce this splendid speedometer for 


+10 


Stewart Speedometer 
(Magnetic Type) 


For Ford Cars 


Cuts Your 
Gas Bill 


The Stewart Vacuum System is 
saving thousands of motorists from 
10% to 20% on their gasoline con- 
sumption. 


That’s one point. 


The most important one is the 
assurance of a perfect and positive 
flow of gasoline to your carburetor 
under all conditions. 


Indispensable when hill climbing. 
No car complete without it. 
Over 60% of all the car manufac- 


turers have adopted it. That’s suf- 
ficient indorsement. 


This is the most important motor 
car improvement since cranking was 
done away with. 


Can be installed on any car—old 
or new. 


Put one on your car at once. 
Give it new life. 


$10 


Stewart Vacuum 


Price 


Gasoline System 


Hand Signal—A 


Sound Success 


Push the button. 


The commanding Stewart blast 
penetrates far away into the distance. 


Responds to the slightest touch 
of finger, hand or arm. 


Hundreds of thousands in use. 
Undoubtedly the greatest hand signal 
success of the industry. 


The demand for this new Stewart 
signal grows greater and greater every 
day. 


It is durably built. Will outlast 
your car. Also it is a handsomely 
designed, well proportioned, clean 
cut job. Will dress up any car. 


Nothing else like it. 
Last year it sold for $5. 


Our big production permits price 
reduction. 


That’s why it sells for 


$3.50 


Stewart Hand Operated 
Warning Signal 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation— Factories at Chicago, Ill., and Beloit, Wis. 


MAGNENE Tyhe 


MILES PER HOUR: 


COLTS] 7012 


SEASON MILEAGE 
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No car is better than its accessories 
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Cutting the High Takes Backache New Ford Starter 


Cost of Signals 


What quantity production can 
do to price is well illustrated in the 
Stewart Warning Signals. 


Small production usually means a 
big retail price. 


Large production cuts retail price. 


Heretofore motor-driven signals 
were expensive—from $10 to $35. 


Then came the Stewart! This is 
not a buzzer or a cheap electric vibra- 
tor. No, indeed. It is a thoroughly 
high grade motor-driven signal. 


Every fine car should have one. 
Surely you do not want yours to be 
the exception. 

Nothing finer on the market. 


Only such a big production as 
ours permits the price of 
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Stewart Motor-Driven 
Warning Signal 


Out of Pumping 


Remember the last time you felt 
as if you had broken your back trying 
to pump up a tire by hand? 


Has your wife ever had the tire- 
some job? And your daughter? Does 
she have to do it? 


What’s the use! Life is too short. 


Here’s a way that gives your back 
and temper a rest. 


Let the Stewart Tire Pump do it. 


No work at all. Not necessary 
to even take off your gloves. Just 
attach the Stewart motor-driven pump 
and in a jiffy your tire is inflated and 
what is more—properly inflated. 


Built for all cars—old or new. 
Easy to install. 
A year ago it sold for $15. 


Its great popularity resulted in a 
tremendous production. 
This reduced the price to 


$12 


Stewart Motor-Driven 
Tire Pump 


at a New Price 


Don’t you hate to have to crank 
your Ford? Isn’t it a nuisance and 
often a hot, hard, mean job? Hasn’t 
your wife often said: “If our Ford 
only had a starter—”’ 


Well, here it is—the Stewart Air 
Starter—only $40. 


Starts the engine every time. 
Never misses. Just press a foot pedal 
and your motor is in operation. That’s 
all there is to it! 

The Stewart is the lightest starter 
made. Weighs only 40 pounds. Also 
the easiest to install. 

Every other starter is much 
heavier and much more costly. 

Also saves buying a tire pump 
because you can fill your tires from the 
air storage tank. 

Anyone can install it. Better 
get one for your Ford today. 


40 


Stewart Starter for 


Ford Cars 


Stewart Products for sale at our Branches, Service Stations and Dealers—everywhere. 
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Quarter silk- 
serge lined, 
silk piped. A 
wide variety 
of colors and 
patterns. 


Here’s the Boxer 
A Rosenwald & Weil 


top coat designed for men 
who demand smart fashion 
and comfort features. 


The snug shoulders 
and loose back are distinc- 
tive of the best in style. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Boxer’’ 
and look for our label. 


Makers of good overcoats, raincoats, 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats, 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 
clothing, golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


“LIFE STORIES a. MOVIE STARS” 


Just out—gives intimate, up-to-date life histories of | 
63 most noted Movie Actors and Actresses with photo of 
each. Tells age, color of hair and eyes, what they did before 
gettinginto the movies—everylhing you want to know. Book 
sent postpaid upon receipt of 15c in stamps or coin. 


THE PRESTO PUBLISHING CO., Box 104, Hamilton, Ohio 
| is 
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It was at the close of a most agreeable 
meal when Emanuel, following Mr. Caruth- 
ers’ invitation and example, had emptied 
his second glass of beer and was in the act 
of putting down the tumbler, that a sudden 
sensation of drowsiness assailed his senses. 
He bent back in his chair, shaking his head 
to clear it of the mounting dizziness, and 
started to say he believed he would step to 
the window for a breath of fresh air. But, 
because he felt so comfortable, he changed 
his mind. His head lolled over on one side 
and his lids closed down on his heavy eyes. 
Thereafter a blank ensued. 

When Emanuel awoke there was a flood of 
sunshine about him. For a moment he re- 
garded an unfamiliar pattern of wall paper, 
the figures of which added to their unfamil- 
larity by running together curiously; he was 
in a strange bed, fully dressed, and as he 
moved his head on the rumpled pillow he 
realized that he had a splitting headache 
and that a nasty dryish taste was in his 
mouth. 

He remembered then where he was and 
what had happened, and sat up with a jerk, 
uttering a little remorseful moan. 

The disordered room was empty. Ca- 
ruthers was gone and Caruthers’ suit case 
was gone too. Something rustled, and a 
folded sheet of hotel note paper slid off the 


| bed cover and fell upon the floor. With 


trembling fingers he reclaimed the paper, 
and, opening it, he read what was scrawled 
on it in pencil: 


“Dear Old Scout: Vm sorry! I didn’t 
suppose one bottle of beer would put you 
down and out. When you took the count 
all of a sudden, I figured the best thing to 
do was to let you sleep it off; so I got you 
into the bed. You’ve been right there all 
night and nobody’s any the wiser for it 
except me. Sorry I couldn’t wait until you 
woke up, but I have to catch the up train; 
so I’ve paid my bill and I’m beating it as 
soon as I write this. Your clarinet is with 
you. Think of me sometimes when you 
tootle on it. I’ll let you hear from me one of 
these days. Yours in haste, 

JePes. 

“P.S. If I were you I’d stay off the beer 

in future.” 


The up train? Why, that left at eight- 
forty-five! Surely it could not be that late! 
Emanuel got out his old silver watch, a leg- 
acy from a long-dead sire, and took one 
look at its two hands; and then in a quiver 
of haste, with no thought of breakfast or of 
his present state of unwashed untidiness, 
with no thought of anything except his pre- 
cious clarinet, which he tucked under his 


| coat, he let himself out of the door, leaving 


the key in the lock, and slipping through 
the deserted hallway he hastened down two 
flights of stairs; and taking a short cut 
that saved crossing the lobby, where in- 
quisitive eyes might behold him in all his un- 
kemptness and distress, he emerged from 
the side door of the Hétel Moderne. 

Indeed, Emanuel had proper cause to 
hurry. Never in all his years of service for 
the Commonwealth Bank had he failed to 
be on hand at eight o’clock to sort the mail 
out; and if his watch was to be believed 
here it was a quarter of nine! As he padded 
across the street on shaky legs a new appre- 
hension that he had come away the day be- 
fore without locking the combination of the 
vault smote him. Suppose—suppose some- 
thing was wrong! 

The street door of the Commonwealth 
stood open, and though the interior seemed 
deserted he realized, with a sinking of the 
heart, that someone had arrived before him. 
He darted inside, dropped the clarinet out 
of sight in a cuddy under his desk, and 
fairly threw himself at the vault. 

The outer door was closed and locked. 
Nevertheless, his hands shook so that he 
could hardly work the mechanism. Finally 
the tumblers obeyed him and he swung 
open the thick twin slabs, unlocked the 
inner door with the key which he carried 
along with his other keys on his key ring— 
and then fetched a sigh of relief that was 
half a sob. Everything was as it should 
be—cash, paper money, books, files and se- 
curities. As he backed out of the vault the 
door of the president’s office opened and 
Mr. Blair stood there in the opening, con- 
fronting him with an accusing glare. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Blair, “you’re 
late!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Emanuel. “I’m very 
sorry, sir. I must have overslept.’’ 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
“So I judge!” Mr. Blair’s accents were 


ominous. ‘So I judge, young man—but 
where?” 
““W-where?”’ Emanuel, burning with 


shame, stammered the word. 

“Yes, sir; that’s what I said—where? 
Twenty minutes ago I telephoned to Mrs. 
Morrill’s to find out what was keeping you 
from your duties, and they told me you 
hadn’t been in all night—that your bed 
hadn’t been slept in.” 

“Yes, sir; I slept out.” 

“T gathered as much.” Mr. Blair’s long 
white chin whiskers quivered as Mr. Blair’s 
condemning eyes comprehended the shrink- 
ing figure before him from head to foot— 
the rumpled hair; the bloodshot eyes; the 
wrinkled clothes; the soiled collar; the 
skewed necktie; the fluttering hands. 
“Look here, young man; have you been 
drinking?” 

“No, sir—yes, sir; that is, I—I had a 
little beer last evening,’ owned Emanuel 
miserably. 

“A little beer, huh?” 

Mr. Blair, who was popularly reputed to 
keep a private quart flask in his coat closet 
and at intervals to refresh himself there- 
from behind the cover of the closet door, 
had a righteous contempt for wantons who 
publicly plied themselves with potables, 
whether of a malt, a spirituous or a vinous 
nature. 

““A little beer, huh?” He put tons of 
menace into the repetition of the words. 
“Forever and a day traipsing off on vaca- 
tions seems to breed bad habits in you, 
Moon. Now, look here! This is the first 
time this ever happened—so far as I know. 
I am inclined to excuse it this once. But 
see to it that it doesn’t happen again— 
ever!”’ 

“No, sir,” said Emanuel gratefully. “It 
won't.” 

And it did not. 

So shaken was Emanuel as to his nerves 
that three whole nights elapsed before he 
felt equal to practicing on his new clarinet. 
After that, though, in all his spare moments 
at the boarding house he played assidu- 
ously. 

For the purposes of this narrative the 
passage of the ensuing fortnight is of no 
consequence. It passed, and that brings us 
to a Friday afternoon in mid-October. On 
the Friday afternoon in question the pay- 
master of the Great Western Crosstie Com- 
pany deposited in the Commonwealth Bank, 
for overnight safeguarding, the funds to 
meet his semimonthly pay roll due to con- 
tractors, subcontractors, towboat owners 
and extra laborers, the total amounting to a 
goodly sum. ; 

Next morning, when Herb Kivil opened 
the vault, he took one look and uttered one 
strangled cry. As Emanuel straightened up 
from the mail he was sorting out, and as 
Mr. Blair stepped in off the street, out from 
between the iron doors staggered Herb 
Kivil, white as a sheet and making funny 
sounds with his mouth. The vault was 
empty—stripped of cash on hand; stripped 
of the Great Western Company’s big de- 
posit; stripped of every scrap of paper 
money; stripped of everything except the 
bank books and certain securities—in a 
word, stripped of between eighteen and 
nineteen thousand dollars, specie and cur- 
rency. For the thief, whoever he might be, 
there was one thing to be said—he had an 
instinct for thoroughness in his make-up. 

To say that the news, spreading with a 


_most miraculous rapidity, made the town 


hum like a startled hive, is to state the case 
in the mildest of descriptive phrases. On 
the first alarm, the chief of police, accom- 
panied by a good half of the day force, came 
at a dogtrot. Having severely questioned 
the frightened negro janitor, and examined 
all the doors and windows for those myste- 
rious things known as clews, the chief gave 
it as his deliberate opinion that the robbery 
had been committed by someone who had 
means of access to the bank and its vault. 

Inasmuch as there was about the place 
no evidence of forcible entry, and inasmuch 
as the face of the vault was not so much as 
scratched, and inasmuch, finally, as the 
combination was in perfect order, the pop- 
ulation at large felt constrained to agree 
that Chief Henley had deduced aright. He 
took charge of the premises for the time be- 
ing, Mr. Blair having already wired to a 
St. Louis detective agency beseeching the 
immediate presence and aid of an expert 
investigator. 
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It came out afterward that privily }) 
Blair suggested an immediate arrest, ; 
gave to Henley the name of the person! 
desired to see taken into custody, But. 
chief, who was good-hearted—too 20 
hearted for his own good, some peo. 
thought—demurred. He stood in a q 
and abiding awe of Mr. Blair. But he; 
not want to make any mistakes, he s 
Anyhow, a big-city sleuth was due bef, 
night. Would not Mr. Blair consent to w 
until the detective had arrived and m: 
his investigation? For his part, he wo 
guarantee that the individual under gus 
cion did not get away. To this postpo 
ment of the decisive step Mr. Blair fina 
agreed. 

On the afternoon train over the Sh, 
Line the expert appeared, an inscrutal 
gentleman named Fogarty with a droopi: 
red mustache and a brow heavily wrinkl 

This Mr. Fogarty first conferred brie 
with Mr. Blair and with Chief Henk 
Then, accompanied by these tw 
trailed by a distracted group of | 
of the bank, he made a careful gs 
the premises from the cellar coal hole to t 
roof scuttle, uttering not a single word t: 
while. His manner was portentous. F. 
lowing this he asked for a word in prive 
with the head of the rifled institution. 

Leaving the others clustered in a gro 
outside, he and Mr. Blair entered ly 
Blair’s office. Mr. Fogarty closed the dc! 
and faced Mr. Blair. 

“This here,’”’ said Mr. Fogarty, “w 
what we call an inside job. Somebody he 
in this town—somebody who knew | 
there was to know about your bank—do 
it. Now, who do you suspicion?” 

And, lowering his voice, Mr. Blair tc 
him, adding that only a deep sense of | 
obligations to himself and to his bank i 
spired him now to detail certain significa 
circumstances that had come to his pe 
sonal attention within the past three weeks, 
or, to be exact, on a certain Wednesd; 
morning in the latter part of September. 

In his earlier movements Mr. Fogar 
might have been deliberate; but once 
made up his mind to a definite course | 
conduct he acted promptly. He came o 
of Mr. Blair’s presence, walked straight 
to Emanuel Moon, where Emanuel sat 
his desk, and, putting his hand on Ema 
uel’s shrinking shoulder, uttered the word 

“Young man, you’re wanted! Put « 
your hat.” ‘i 

Then Mr. Fogarty silently turned ar 
beckoned to Chief Henley, invoking tl 
latter’s official codperation and assistanc 

Between the imported detective and tl 
chief of police, Emanuel Moon, a silen 
pitifully shrunken figure, walked rout 
the corner to the City Hall, a crowd folloy 
ing along behind, and was locked up in 
cell in the basement calaboose downstair 
Lingering about the hall after the suspe 
had been taken inside, divers citizens ve! 
tured the opinion that if the fellow was n' 
guilty he certainly looked it. Well, so far | 
that goes, if a face as pale as putty ar 
downcast eyes brimming with a numbe¢ 
misery betokened guilt Emanuel had not 
leg left to stand on. ; 

However, looks alone are not common, 
accepted as competent testimony under ov 
laws, and Emanuel did not abide for vel 
long as a prisoner. The Grand Jury d 
clined to indict him on such dubious pro 
as the bank people and Mr. Fogarty co 
offer for its consideration. Undoubted! 
the Grand Jury was inspired in its refus: 
by the attitude the Commonwealth’s Atto 
ney maintained, an attitude in which tl 
Circuit Judge concurred. ‘ 

It was known that Mr. Blair went { 
Commonwealth’s Attorney Flournoy, pra 
tically demanding that Emanuel be hel 
for trial, and, failing in that quarter, v1! 
ited Judge Priest with the same ould 


view. But perversely the Judge would n« 
agree with Mr. Blair that the evidence 
hand justified such a course; would not 0 
any account concede that Emanuel Moo 
was the only person, really, who migl 
properly be suspected. —- 

On that head he was as one with Pros 
cutor Flournoy. They held—these two- 
that possession of a costly musical ae 
ment, regarding which the present own! 
would admit nothing except that it wasa ‘ 
from an unknown friend, coupled wi ‘ 
that individual’s stubborn refusal to te 
where he had spent a certain night a 
whose company, did not constitute a 14 


mption that he had made away with 
y nineteen thousand dollars. 

ut look here, Judge Priest,” hotly 
d Mr. Blair upon the occasion of his 
pon His Honor, “it stands to reason 
1 is the thief. Why, it couldn’t have 
anybody else! And I want the facts 
tht out.” : 

ae facts have you got, Hiram?”’ 

e Judge. 

ial Bay the combination of the 
jidn’t he? He carried the keys for the 
, door of the safe, didn’t he? And 
7 to the door of the building, too, 
t he?” ‘ 

jram,” countered Judge Priest, look- 
fr. Blair straight in the eye, “ef you 
‘t the authorities to go ahead on that 
of evidence I reckin we’d have to lock 


ip too.” ¢ 
.. Blair started as though a physical 
shad been aimed at his head. 
Thy—why —— What do you mean 
iat, Judge?’”’ he demanded, gripping 
ms of his chair until his knuckles 
2d white through the skin. 
‘ou carry the keys of the bank your- 
jon’t you? And you know the com- 
jon of the safe, don’t you? And so 
Herbie Kivil.” 
)o you mean to insinuate 
firam, I don’t mean to insinuate noth- 
Insinuations don’t make the best of 
nce in court, though I will admit they 
times count for a good deal outside 
urt. No, Hiram; I reckin you and 
detective friend from St. Louis will 
to dig up somethin’ besides your per- 
beliefs before you kin expect the 
d Jury of this county to lay a charge 
t a man who’s always enjoyed a fair 
vation in this here community. That’s 
ve got to say to you on the subject.” 
king the hint, Mr. Blair, red-faced 
iitated, took his departure. After he 
sone Judge Priest remained immersed 
lection for several hours. 
Emanuel went free. But he might al- 
as well have stayed in jail, for the 
of it seemed to cling to his garments— 
ents that grew shabbier as the weeks 
d, for naturally he did not go back to 
ank and just as naturally no one cared 
‘er employment to one who had been 
sed by his own late employer of a crime. 
‘ll behind with his board at Mrs. Mor- 
_ He walked the streets with drooping 
ders and face averted, shunning peo- 
md being shunned by them. And, 
th he kept to his room in the evening, 
) longer played on his clarinet. And 
ooting of the Commonwealth Bank’s 
; continued, as the Daily Evening News 
than once remarked, to be “shrouded 
‘penetrable mystery.”’ 
e evening at dusk, as Judge Priest was 
; home alone from the courthouse, on 
ck street he came face to face with 
nuel. The younger man would have 
‘d by him without speaking, but the 
udge thrust his broad shape directly 
e little man’s course. 
on,” he said, putting a hand on the 
“s arm, “I want to have a little talk 
you—ez a friend. Jest you furgit all 
t me bein’ a judge. I wisht, ef you 
got anythin’ else to do, you’d come up 
y house to-night after you’ve had your 
er. Will you, son?” 
nanuel, his eyes filling up, said he 
d come, and he did; and in the J udge’s 
itting room they spent half an hour 
vher. Father Minor always said that 
' it came to hearing confessions the 
opposition he had in town came from 
nprofessional, meaning by that Judge 
is Tt was one of Father Minor’s little 


” 


ind now, Judge Priest,” said Emanuel, 
1e latter end of the talk, “vou know 
hing—why I wouldn’t tell ’em how I 
ay new clarinet and where I spent that 
*. If Thad to die for it I wouldn’t bring 
‘Con on an innocent party. I haven’t 
anybody but you—you are the only 
chat knows.” 
vou’re sure this here friend of yourn— 
ithers—is an innocent party?” sug- 
d the Judge. 
y, Judge, he’s bound to be—he’s 
naturally bound to be. If he’d been 
ef he’d have robbed the bank that night 
1 I was asleep in his room at the hotel. 
oa keys to the bank on me and he 


rhea why didn’t you come out and say 
3ecause, as I just told you, it would be 


et Suspicion on an innocent party. 
iolds a responsible position with that 
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big New York firm I was telling you about 
and it might have got him into trouble. 
Besides’”—and Emanuel hung his head— 
“besides, I hated so to have people know 
that I was ever under the influence of 
liquor. I’m a church member, Judge, as 
you know. I never drank—to excess—be- 
fore that night, and I don’t ever aim to 
touch another drop as long as I live. I’d 
almost as lief be called a drunkard as a 
thief. They’re calling me a thief—I don’t 
aim to have them calling me the other thing 
too.” 

Judge Priest cloaked an involuntary 
smile behind a pudgy hand. 

“Well, Emanuel,” he said, ‘‘jest to be on 
the safe side, did it ever occur to you to make 
inquiry amongst the merchants here as to 
whether a traveling gent named Caruthers 
sold goods to any of ’em?”’ 

“No, Judge; I never thought of that.’ 

“Did you look up Gatling & Moore— 
I believe that’s the name—in Bradstreet’s 
or Dun’s to see ef there was sech a firm?” 

“Judge, I never thought of that either.” 

“Son,” said the old man, “‘it sorter looks 
to me like you ain’t been doin’ much 
thinkin’ lately.”” Then his tone changed 
and became warmly sympathetic. ‘“‘But I 
reckin ef I was in the trouble you’re in 
I wouldn’t do much thinkin’ neither. Son, 
you kin rest easy in your mind—I ain’t 
a-goin’ to betray your confidences. But ef 
you don’t mind I’m aimin’ to do a little 
inquirin’ round on my own account. 

“This here robbery interests me power- 
fully, someway. I’ve been frettin’ a lot 
about it lately. 

*‘And—oh, yes—there’s another thing 
that I was purty nigh furgittin’,’”’ con- 
tinued Judge Priest. “I ain’t purposin’ to 
pry into your personal affairs—but tell 
me, son, how are you off fur ready money 
these days?”’ 

“Judge, to tell you the truth, I’m just 
about out of money,” confessed Emanuel 
desperately. “I owe Mrs. Morrill for three 
weeks’ board now. I hate to keep putting 
her off—her being a widow lady and de- 
pendent for her living on what she takes in. 
I’d pack up and go somewhere else—to 
some other town—and try to get work, only 
I can’t bear to go away with this cloud 
hanging over my good name. It would look 
like I was running away; and anyway I 
guess the tale would follow me.”’ 

The old Judge dug into his right-hand 
trousers pocket. He exhumed a small wad 
of bills and began counting them off. 

“Son,” he said, “I know you won’t 
mind my makin’ you a temporary loan to 
help you along till things git brighter with 
you. By the way, how would you like to go 
to work in the circuit clerk’s office?”’ 

“Me, Judge! Me?” Fresh-kindled hope 
blazed an instant in Emanuel Moon’s 
voice; then the spark died. 

“T reckon nobody would hire me,” he 
finished despondently. 

“Don’t you be so shore. ’Lishy Milam 
come to me only yistiddy sayin’ he needed 
a reliable and experienced man to help him 
with his books, and askin’ me ef I could 


suggest anybody. He ain’t had a capable | 


deputy sence Clint Coombs died on him. 
I sort of figger that ef he gave you a job 
on my say-so it’d go a mighty long way 
toward convincin’ this town that we both 
regarded you ez an honest citizen. Ill 
speak to ’Lishy Milam the very first thing 
in the mornin’—ef you’re agreeable to the 
notion.” 

“Judge,” exclaimed Emanuel, up on his 
feet, “I can’t thank you—I can’t tell you 
what this means G 

“Son, don’t try,” bade the old Judge. 
“Anyhow, that ain’t whut I want to hear 
from you now. Set down there agin and 
tell me all you kin remember about this 
here friend of yourn—Caruthers; where 

ou met up with him and whut he said and 
how he said it, and the way he looked and 
walked and talked. And how much beer 
you drunk up that night and how much he 
drunk up, and how you felt when you woke 
up, and whut Hiram Blair said to you when 
you showed up at the bank—the whole 
thing all over agin from start to finish. 
I’m interested in this here Mr. Caruthers. 
poe me he must’a’ been a mighty likely 
feller.” 

When Emanuel Moon walked out of 
Judge Priest’s front door that night he was 
pumped dry. Also, for the first time in 
weeks, he walked with head erect and gaze 
straightforward. 


In the morning, true to his promise, 
Judge Priest made a certain reeommenda- 
tion to Circuit Clerk Milam. This done, he 
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Tootsie Rolls 


The New Nat Candy 


Selected Virginia Peanuts roasted to a crisp, tasty 
brown—combined with Chocolate Candy of deli- 
cious flavor and consistency. 


Nut Toofsie Rolls 


It is impossible to tell how good they really are. 


You must try them. 


Made clean—Kept clean —Wrapped dustproof. 
A roll is divided into six parts for your convenience. 
Sold wherever Candy is sold. 


THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., N. Y. 


Nut 


-Jootsie 
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Haw Do You Judge? 


Fifty years of increasing popularity set a 
safe standard by which the worth of any 
product may be judged. 

The eventual judgment of a large portion 
of the American public has resulted in 
unswerving allegiance to that “‘old friend of 
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PERFECT 


The three times a day use of either of 
these standard products and a visit 
to your dentist twice a year — means 
that you are doing the 
most you can for your 
teeth’s good health. 

Send 2c stamp today 
for a generous trial 
package of either Dr. 

Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
ream, 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Pipe satisfac- 

tion means a 

clean drysmoke. vn: 
MAREK 


structionand the 


“well” in The 
Wellington 
guarantee this. 
That’s what 
made 
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THE UNIVE RSASL 
All Good Dealers’ 


35c, 50c and up 


Look for the triangle 
W D C on pipes of 
every style. It means 
greatest pipe value. 7 


William Demuth 
& 


Co. 
New York 
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3-in-One Oil 


Stops Spring-Squeaks! 

Squirt the oil along the edges of 
the leaves and on the ends of the 
springs. No need to jack up the car 
or loosen the clips and force the 
leaves apart. The penetrating power 
of 3-in-One is irresistible. It works 
its way in between the leaves and 
thoroughly lubricates them. That 
stops the squeak! 

Prevents rust between the 
leaves, too. Rust makes the 
leaves stick and causes spring- 
breakage. Use 3-in-One Oil 
once a week and the leaves will 
slide freely. It takes the stiff- 
ness out of new springs. Makes 
any spring ride easier. 


v c 
Mowers: t1 
TANOS, FURN 
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THREE IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


Airedale Terriers 


The “ONE-MAN” Dog im . 
Most popular, town or country. Fearless, Fy 
game, powerful watchdog. Burglarinsurance. oy 
Loyal, intelligent in home; loves children. aS Z 
Matchless hunter, large, small game; used by . 
Roosevelt, Rainey. Indispensable stock, poultry, farm dog. Pro- 
lific, profitable to breed, female earns $200 yearly. Grown dogs, 
pairs, bred bitches for sale. Splendid thoroughbred puppies 
$20 up. Safe delivery, satisfaction. Imported stud. Booklet. 
VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 3a, Weston, N. J. 


Write for a Trial Cake 
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HONEY AND ALMOND 


Crea mM Soa 


This is an unusual soap, for its 
rich, creamy lather not only cleanses 
the skin with very slight effort but 
leaves it soft and smooth, and always 
imparts a most refreshing effect. 


Since it is pure, highly refined 
and. contains no free alkali it will 
not dry nor irritate the skin— An 
ideal soap for delicate complexions. 


The Tnial Cake is 5c, ¢ 
_and if you will send stamps 

at once we will include 
a sample tube of Hinds 
Cold Cream with the soap. * 


A. S. Hinds, 247 West St., Portland, Me. 


|] THREE IN ONE OIL 


PREVENTS RUST 
CLEANS AND 
TALKING MACHINES 


SEWING MACHINES 


MAGNETOS:COMMUTATOR® 
"ASH REGISTERS b LAW! 
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YD “Darn 
that 
Sgueaky 
spring!” 


Fine for Magnetos 


Clogged-up bearings cause most magneto 
troubles. Use 3-in-One and there won’t be 
any.clogging. You'll always get a fat hot 
spark at the right instant. Magneto manu- 
facturers recommend 3-in-One, because it 
penetrates to the heart of the bearings, 
lubricates them completely and nevergums. 


Keeps the Whole Car 
Bright 


Use 3-in-One on your car body. It pre- 
serves and hardens all varnished surfaces— 
prevents peeling, cracking and chipping. 
Try it on all metal-parts of the car— 
prevents rust. Wipe the glass-windshield, leather 
cushions and upholstery with 3-in-One. 


Makes Fords Crank Easier 


Ford owners should use 3-in-One on the com- 
mutator. Makes cranking much easier, because it 
prevents dust and dirt from collecting. Keeps the 
commutator bright and clean. 

All motorists should have the 3-in-One Handy 
Oil Can—25c at all stores. 


FREE Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil, 


Special Automobile Circular and Dic- 
tionary of Uses—all three sent FREE. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 EUS. Broadway New York 


LUBRICATES 
POLISHES: 


TYPEWRITERS & 
ELECTRIC FANS 
RAZORS & STROPS 
FIRE-ARMS 


KT MACHINERY, ETC 
1 WoOOOWORK: 


SONGS 
Ny St “Songs The Whole World Sings” 
a contains over two hundred favor- 
ite songs arranged for singing or 
playing. 
Me ‘‘Piano Pieces The Whole World 
' Plays’? contains over seventy 
+ standard piano compositions. 


“Grand Opera at Home” con- 
tains the stories and best music 
of twelve famous grand operas. 


List price, each, 75c. Seethemat & 
any music or book dealer’s,orwrite 
for free illustrated list of the 
“Whole World” Music Series to 


35 W 32nd St. 
New York City 


Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


we will mail one packet 

: For 25¢ each of the following 

famous Fordhook Vegetables: 

BuURPEE’S GOLDEN BANTAM 

SwEeEt Corn, theearliest and best 

first early; BURPEE’s BLACK-RED 

Ba. Beet, deeply colored flesh 

and fine sweet flavor; BURPEE’s 

Earirest WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 

») the earliest butterhead variety; 

CHatx’s Earty JeEwret Tomaro, 

earliest first class tomatointhefamily 

garden; BurPEE-IMPpROVED BusH 

” LxMABErAN, pods are enormous and well 

filled with delicious beans. 25c buys all the 

above. Five collections for $1.00, mailed to 

different addresses if ordered. As a CoMPLIMENT 

TO THE LapiEs we include with each collection a 

regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 

The Fortieth Anniversary Edition, is brighter 

and better than ever before. Itismailed free. Write 

for it today and kindly mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


left the courthouse and, going down Legal 
Row, dropped in at the law office of Fair- 
leigh & Fairleigh, to find young Jere Fair- 
leigh, junior member of the firm, sitting by 
the grate fire in the front room. 

“Jere,” asked Judge Priest, directly the 
young man had made him welcome, “ whut- 
ever become of them three post-office rob- 
bers that hired you to defend ’em—still 
over in the Marshallville jail, ain’t they?” 

“Two of them are,” said young Fair- 
leigh. “The one they call the Waco Baby 
got out on bail and skipped. But the other 
two—Frisco Slim and Montreal Red—are 
in jail over there awaiting trial at the next 
term of United States Court.” 

Judge Priest smiled softly. 

“Young man,” he said, “it certainly 
looks to me like you’re climbin’ mighty 
fast in your chosen profession. All your cli- 
ents ’pear to have prominent cities named 
after ’em. Tell me,’ he went on, “whut 
kind of persons are the two that are still 
lingerin’ over there in Marshallville?’’ 

“Well,” said the young lawyer, ‘“‘there’s 
a world of difference between ’em. Frisco 
is the glum, morose kind; but Montreal 
Red—his real name is Mooney, he tells me, 
though he’s got half a dozen other names— 
he’s certainly a wise individual. Just asso- 
ciating with him in my capacity as his 
counsel has been a liberal education to me 
in the ways of the underworld. I firmly be- 
lieve he knows every professional crook in 
the country.” 

“Aha! I see,” said Judge Priest. “TI fig- 


ger Mister Montreal is the party I want to. 


meet. I’m thinkin’ of runnin’ down to 
Marshallville on business right after dinner 
to-day. Ireckin you wouldn’t mind—in 
strict confidence—givin’ me a little note of 
introduction to your client, tellin’ him I 
want his advice on a private matter, and 
sayin’ that I kin be trusted?” 

“Tl be mighty glad to,” said Fairleigh, 
Junior, reaching across his desk for pen and 
paper. “‘I’ll write it right now. Turning 
detective, Judge?” 

“Well, son,’’ conceded Judge Priest, 
“you mout call it that and not make sech 
an awful big mistake.” 

“Sort of a Sherlock Holmes, eh?” 

The Judge made a gesture of modest dis- 
claimer. 

“No; Lreckin Sherlock would be out of 
my class. By all accounts Sherlock knowed 
purty nigh ever’thing wuth knowin’. If 
he’d struck two different trails, both seem- 
in’ly p’intin’ in the same direction, he’d 
know right off which one of ’em to take. 
That’s where he’d be one pawpaw above 
my tallest persimmon. Sometimes I git to 
thinkin’ I’m a poor purblind old idiot that 
can’t see a thing when it’s shoved right up 
under my nose. No; I ain’t aimin’ to 
qualify as a Sherlock. I’m only endeavorin’ 
to walk ez an humble disciple in the hal- 
lowed footsteps of Old Cap Collier.” 

“What do you know about Old Cap Col- 
lier?’’ demanded Fairleigh, astonished. “I 
thought I was the only grown man in town 
that still read nickel libraries—on the sly.” 

“Boy,” said Judge Priest, “you and me 
have got a secret bond between us. Wasn’t 
that there last one that come out a jim- 
dandy?—the one called Old Cap Collier 
and the Great Diamond Robbery.” 

“Tt was so,” stated Fairleigh. “I read it 
last night in bed.” 


Three o’clock of that same day disclosed 
Judge Priest perched on the side of a bunk 
in a cell in the Marshallville jail, close up 
alongside a blocky person of unkempt ap- 
pearance whom we, for convenience, may 
call Montreal Red, more especially as this 
happens to be the title to which he com- 
monly answered within the fraternity of 
which he was a distinguished member. 

They made a picture sitting there to- 
gether—the old Judge, nursing his soft 
black hat between his hands, with the half 
light bringing out in relief his bald round 
skull, his chubby pink face and his tuft of 
white beard; the captive yeggman in his 
shirt sleeves, with no collar on and no shoes 
on, holding Mr. Fairleigh’s note in his hand 
and, with the look upon his face of one who 
feels a just pride in his professional know]l- 
edge, hearkening while the Judge minutely 
described for him a certain individual. Be- 
fore the Judge was done, Montreal Red 
interrupted him. 

“Sufficiency, boss,” he said lightly; 
“you’ve said enough. I know the gun 
you're talkin’ about without you goin’ any 
either te Shang Conklin, the Solitary 

j Ede e 

“But this here gentleman went by the 
name of Caruthers!”’ demurred the Judge. 


. present whereabouts?” 


“You know him 
asked Judge Priest. 
“Who don’t know him?” said Mont; 
Red. ‘“‘Everybody that knows anyhi 
knows Solitary. And I’ll tell you why! } 
take ’most any ordinary gun and he’s | 
just one regular line—he’s a stick-up, or] 
a moll buzzer, or a peterman, or a con m 
or he belongs to the hard-boiled people, 
same as me. But Shang he doubles 
brass; it’s B. and O. for him. Bein’ th 
with the front, he’s worked the wire; < 
before that he worked the bat. Knowin’ 
there is to know about the pastebo, 
papes, he’d done deep-sea fishin’ in 
time—playin’ for rich guys on the 
liners, you know. . = 
“And when it comes to openin’ boxe 
say, bo, since old Jimmy Hope quit | 
game and sneezed in, I guess Shang C 
klin’s the wisest boxman that ever : 
buttoned a combination crib with his b 
hands. He’s sure the pure McCoy ther 
not no common yegg, you understand, w 
a steel drill and a gat in his kicks an 
rubber bottle full of soup tied under 
coat; but doin’ the real fancy stuff, w 
nothin’ to help him but the old ten fing 
and the educated ear. And he never wo 
with a mob neither. Any time you mi 
Shang he’ll be playin’ the lone hand—p 
vidin’ his own nut and goin’ south with 
the clean-up. No splittin’ with anybody 
Shang—it’s against his business princip| 
That’s why he’s labeled the Solitary Kil 
Most of this was as pure Greek to J 4 
Priest, who, I may say, knew no Gre’ 
pure or otherwise. Suddenly aware of ' 
bewilderment revealed in the countenai 
of his interviewer, Montreal Red checl! 
up and took a new tack. 2 
“Say, boss, you ain’t makin’ me, ‘ 
you? Well, then, maybe I’d better spie: 
out slow. Know what a peterman is?” | 
The Judge shook his head. 
“Well, you know what a box is, do 
you?” | 
“T’m skeered that I don’t, though I | 
lieve I’m beginnin’ to git a faint idea,” si 
Judge Priest. te 
As though deploring such ignoral 
Montreal Red shook his flame-colored he 
“T’ll frame it for you different— 
sucker language,” he said. — 5 
And accordingly he did, most painsti 
ingly. es | 
“Now then,” he said at the end of f 
minutes of laborious translation, “do y 
get me?” 3 eo aa 
“I git you,” said Judge Priest. “A 
I’m mighty much obliged. Now, then, e 
ain’t too much trouble, I’d like to git’ 
touch with this here Mister Conklin, 
cetery. Do you, by any chance, know 


Before replying to this the Montreal R 
communed with himself for a brief space 
“Old-timer,” he said finally, “if} 
thought you was playin’ in with the dic 
I’d see you in Belgium before I tip 
off to anything. But this here mouth 
of mine’”’—he indicated the note 1 
young Mr. Fairleigh—“says your 
level. I judge he wouldn’t take 
fall-money and then cross me this 
take it you ain’t tryin’ to slip one 
Shang? All right, then; T’ll tell you w 
he is—he’s in Atlanta, Georgia.” ep 
“And whut is his address there?” P 
sued Judge Priest. ae 
“The Federal prison—that’s all,” sé 
Montreal Red. He smiled softly. qt 
don’t beat this little case of mine I’m lial 
to meet him down there along tows! 
spring, or maybe even sooner. The bu 
nailed him at: Chattanooga, Tenness) 
about a month and a half ago for a lit? 
national-bank job, and right quick he tal 
a plea and got off with a short bit1 Un 
Sammy’s big house. I was readin’ about 
in the papers. You wouldn’t have! ti 
ble findin’ him at Atlanta—he Il 
callers for the next five years. 
‘Bein’ an amatoor Old Cap. Coll er | 
tainly calls fur a lot of travelin’ rou 
murmured Judge Priest, half to himse 
and hesighed a small sigh of resignation as) 
arose. (Continued on Page 53) 
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What would a Jury say? 


If you ever come into Court as a defendant in a suit for damages and it is proved ~ 

that your brakes could not grip or hold your car—it will go mighty hard with you. 

You simply can’t afford to take chances with ordinary, friction-shy brake lining. 
Quite apart from any financial loss, remember that your own life and the lives of others 


are not safe if your car is equipped with faulty brake lining. 


for life and car safety— 


Even if the difference in cost between ordi- 
nary brake lining and Thermoid was ten 
times what it is you couldn’t afford to pass up 
Thermoid. Asa matter of fact the difference 
in cost is so trifling that it isn’t worth figur- 
ing. So buy Thermoid. 


FYDRAULIC COMPRESSre 
Brake Lining-100% 


Cannot be burned out nor affected by oil, water, gasoline or dirt 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
rake Lining-100% 


Thermoid is the all-friction brake 
lining—friction from surface to sur- 
face—through and through—safe until 
it is worn as thin as paper. 


Thermoid is made of high grade, 
long-fibre Canadian Asbestos spun on 
brass wire and impregnated to protect 
it from the action of oil, gasoline and 
water. It is then folded, firmly stitched 
and hydraulically compressed into one 
single, solid substance. 


Size for size, compare the weight of 
Thermoid with any brake lining on the 


POST 


hermoid Rubber Compan 


Here’s the brake lining that stands 


market—see which is the heaviest— 
has the most body to it—the best 
wearing qualities—we’ll let you be the 
judge. 


Don’t leave it to the supply or the 
garage man to put any kind of brake 
lining on your car. The matter is too 
serious. When you buy brake lining 
you want to buy pon friction—that’s 
Thermoid. 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make 
good or we will. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator Hose, Garden Hose, etc. 


(Continued from Page 50) 
What’sthat? Idon’t make you?” asked 
ntreal Red. . J 
Nothin’,” said Judge Priest; ‘‘nothin’ 
ll. I was jest thinkin’ out loud; it’s a 

of failin’ of mine ez I git older. You 
, didn’t you, that these here sleepin’ 
ons which you was mentionin’ a minute 
are mostly administered in beer?” 

Mostly in beer,’ said Montreal Red. 
e little old knock-out seems to work 
in the lather stuff. I don’t know why, 
it does. It’s like this: You take the 


Oh, I wasn’t figgerin’ on usin’ it my- 
” explained Judge Priest hastily. 
uch obliged to you all the same, young 
ie 


night in a sleeping car brought Judge 
st to Atlanta. A ride in a trolley car 


ight him to the warden’s office of a - 


e reformatory institution beyond the 
irbs of that progressive city. A ten- 
ute chat with the warden and the dis- 
of divers credentials brought him the 
ilege of an interview, in private, with a 
on who, having so many names to pick 
1, was yet at this time designated by a 
gle number. Even in convict garb, 
sh is cut on chastely plain lines and 
sh rarely fits perfectly the form of its 
rer, this gentleman continued some- 
to bespeak the accomplished metro- 
tan in his physical outlines and in his 
eanor as well, maintaining himself, as 
might say, jauntily. 
1 the first few moments of his meeting 
1 Judge Priest there was about him a 
ing of reserve—almost of outright sus- 
on. But half a dozen explanatory sen- 
es from the Judge served speedily to 
blish an atmosphere of mutual under- 
ding. I believe I stated earlier in my 
that Judge Priest had a little knack for 
ning people’s confidences. Perhaps I 
ild also explain that at a suitable time 
he introductory stages of the conversa- 
he produced a line in the characteristic 
dwriting of Mr. Montreal Red. Being 
eby still further enlightened as to the 
nterestedness of the venerable stranger’s 
ives, the Solitary Kid proved frankness 
f. Preliminarily, though, he listened in- 
ly while Judge Priest recited in full a 
y that had mainly to do with the existing 
ht of Emanuel Moon. 
Now then, suh,” said Judge Priest at 
conclusion of his narrative, “I’ve laid 
he eyards that I hold on the table right 
‘ont of you. Ef I’m correct in my guess 
; you're the party of the second part in 
here transaction I don’t need to go on, 
ause you know a sight more about the 
of it than whut I do. The way I figger 
. decent, honest little man is in serious 
ible, mainly on your account. Ef you’re 
ninded I calculate that you kin help 
_ without hurtin’ yourself any. Now 
1, presumin’ sech to be the case, is there 
wr you'd like to say to me—ez his 
nd? 
onklin, alias Caruthers, alias Crowley, 
so on, put a question of his own now: 
You say the president of that bank is 
one that tried to fasten this job on 
on, eh? Well, then, before we go any 
her, suppose you tell me what that presi- 
t looks like?”’ 
udge Priest sketched a quick word pic- 
2 of Mr. Hiram Blair—accurate and 
, therefore not particularly complimen- 


J. 
That’s enough,” said the convict 
nly; “that'll do. Why, the long- 
skered old dog! Now then, Judge—you 
| you were a judge, didn’t you?—I’m 
1g to spill a funny yarn for you. Never 
id what my reasons for coming through 
. Maybe I want to get even with some- 
ly that handed me a large disappoint- 
at. Maybe I don’t want to see that 
le Moon suffer for something he didn’t 
gure it out for yourself afterward, 
first listen to me.” 
I’m listenin’, son,” said Judge Priest. 
Good!” said Conklin, lowering his 
ce cautiously, though he knew already 
y were alone in the warden’s room. 
ptoa certain point you’ve got the thing 
ed out just as it came off. That day on 
train going into Louisville I started to 
€ the little man at cards. I was going to 
i him the big mitt and then clean him 
What he had; but when he told me he 
rked in a bank—a nice, fat little country 
1kK—T switched the play, of course. I 
/ thousands of dollars where I’d seen 
ch money before. Inside of an hour I 
*W everything there was to know about 


~ 
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that bank—what he knew and what I could 
figure from what he told me. All I had to 
do was to turn the spigot once in a while 
and let him run on. And then finally, when 
he began to spill his cravings for a new clar- 
inet, I almost laughed in his face. The 
whole thing looked like a pipe. 

“The dope was working lovely when I 
hit that town of yours two weeks later. At 
the right minute I flashed the clarinet on 
him and made him forget to spring the com- 
bination of the vault. So far, so good. 
Then, when I got him where I wanted 
him—over in my room—I slipped the drops 
into his beer; not enough to hurt him but 
enough to start him pounding his ear right 
away. That was easy too—so easy I almost 
hated to do it. 

“Then I waited until about two o’clock 
in the morning, him lying there all the time 
on my bed, dead to the world. So I took the 
keys off him and dropped across the street 
without being seen by anybody—the main 
street of your town is nice and quiet after 
midnight—I’ll say that much for it any- 
way—and walked into the bank the same as 
if I owned it—in fact, I did own it—and 
made myself at home. I opened up the vault 
and went through it, with a pocket flash to 


furnish light; and then after a little I locked | 


her up again, good and tight, leaving every- 
thing just like I’d found it, and went back 
to the hotel and put the keys in the little 
man’s pocket, and laid down alongside of 
him and took a nap myself. D’ye see my 
drift?” 

“Treckin I don’t altogether understand — 
yit,’”’ said Judge Priest. 

“You naturally wouldn’t,” said Conklin 
with the air of a teacher instructing an at- 
tentive but very ignorant pupil. ‘“‘Here’s 
what happened: When I took a good look 
at the inside door of that vault and tried 


the tumblers of the outside door I knew I | 


could open her any time I wanted to—in 
five minutes or less. Besides, I wouldn’t 


need the keys any more, seeing as I could | 
make impressions of ’em in wax, which I 


did as soon as I got back inside of my room 
at the hotel. So I was sure of having dupli- 
cates whenever I needed ’em.”’ 

“T’m feared that I’m still in the dark,” 


said Judge Priest. ‘‘ You see it’s only lately | 


that I took up your callin’ in life—ez a 
study.” 


“Well, figure it out for yourself,” said | 
Conklin. “‘If I made my clean-up and my | 


getaway that night it was a cinch that 


they’d connect up Moon with his strange | 


friend from New York; even a hick bull 
would be wise enough to do that. And in- 
side of twenty-four hours they’d be comb- 
ing the country for a gent answering to my 
general plans and specifications. At the be- 


ginning I was willing to take that chance; | 


but after I had a look at that combination 
I switched my play. Besides, there wasn’t 
enough coin in the box that night to suit 
me. | always play for the big dough when I 


can, and I remembered what the little man | 


told me about that lumber company—you 
know the one I mean: that big crosstie con- 
cern—depositing its pay roll every other 


Friday night. So why wouldn’t I hold off?”’ | 


“T begin to see,’ said Judge Priest. 
““Y ou’re making me see a number of things 


that’ve been pesterin’ me fur three-four | 


days now.” 


“Wait till you get the final kick,”’ prom- | 


ised the convict. ‘‘That’ll open your eyes 
some more, I guess. Well, I skinned out 
next morning and I went elsewhere—never 
mind where, but it wasn’t far away. Then 
on the night of the fifteenth—the third 


Friday in the month—I came back again, | 
traveling incog., as they say on the other | 


side of the duck pond; and about two 
o’clock in the morning I paid another call 
to your little old Commonwealth Bank and 
opened up the vault—outside door and in- 
side door—in four minutes by my watch, 
without putting a mark on her. That’s my 
specialty—nice, clean jobs, without dam- 
aging the box or making any litter for the 
janitor to sweep up in the morning. But I 
didn’t clean her out that time either.” 

“Ahem!” said Judge Priest doubtfully. 
“You didn’t?” 

“Oh, I didn’t expect you to believe that 
right off,’ stated Mr. Conklin, prolonging 
his climax. “The reason I didn’t clean her 
out then was because she was already 
cleaned out; somebody had beat me to it 


and got away with everything worth hav- | 
ingin that little old box. It was considerable | 


of a disappointment to me—and a shock 
too.” 

“Tt shorely must’ve been,” agreed the 
Judge, almost sympathetically. “‘Mout I 
ask ef you’ve got any gineral notion who it 
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Showing finely divided solid matter in suspension 


New Lubricant 
Resists Heat 


Intense heat in your automobile engine 
turns a large part of ordinary oil into 
black solid matter, a cause of rapid wear. 


This new lubricant prevents rapid forma- 
tion of solid matter in your crank case. 


RDINARY oil breaks down 

under the terrific heat of an 
automobile engine. Within a few 
hours black sediment is formed 
and part of the oil loses its lubri- 
cating value. This sediment 
is destroyed oil—all lubricating 
value in it has been killed by heat. 


Sediment means friction. The sedi- 
ment which has an inactive or negative 
effect partially crowds out the remain- 
ing liquid oil. This under-supply of oil 
causes friction—heat—wear—loss of 
power and expensive repairs. 


Ordinary motor oils make trouble 
and increase maintenance cost in direct 
proportion to their rate of destruction 
when exposed to heat. 


Relative Oil Destruction 


The contents of the two bottles shown 
illustrate the relative durability of ordi- 
nary oil and of Veedol, the new lubri- 
cant that resists heat. Veedol deposits 
only a small fraction as much sediment 
as ordinary oils. 


Ordinary oils are unstable and there- 
fore unserviceable because of non-heat- 
resisting chemical structure. 


Special processes of manufacture de- 
veloped by this company and the use of 
Pennsylvania paraffine-base crude oil 
give Veedol, the new lubricant, its ex- 
cellent chemical structure and its re- 
markable heat-resisting ability. 


Make This Road Test 


Clean out your crank case. Fill with 
kerosene. Run your motor about thirty 
seconds under its own power. Draw 
out all kerosene and refill with Veedol. 


Then make a test run over a familiar 
road, including steep hills and straight 
level stretches. 


You will find that your motor has 
acquired new pick-up and hill-climbing 
ability, due to the maximum mechanical 
efficiency made possible through Veedol. 


NLC 


What It Means in Actual Saving 


The average mileage of all automobiles is 
conceded to be approximately 6000 miles per 
year and the annual expense of operating the 
typical or average car ($850 car), as figured 
by an expert statistician, is approximately 
$416 per year. Depreciation, repairs and 
gasoline come to about $268. 

Friction and wear vary directly as the 


amount of solid matter formed within the oil. + 


For this reason ordinary oil runs up your 
repair bills. Fully 50% to 75% of repairs and 
50% of depreciation arc due to improper lubri- 
cation. 

Veedol prevents rapid sedimentation and 
saves you money on all three items. The 
records of taxi-cab companies and bus lines 
that use cost accounting show that Veedol 
should save you from $50 to $115 per year on 
gasoline, repairs and depreciation. Your 
lubrication bill itself will be smaller, since 
Veedol wears several times longer than ordi- 
nary oils. 

If you are interested in saving money you 
will be interested in making your own tests 
of this remarkable new lubricant. 

Get a five-gallon can of Veedol and make 
the road test described above. 


Where You Can Buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have se- 
cured Veedol and can supply you. Look for 
the orange and black Veedol sign. If, for any 
reason, you cannot get Veedol at once, write 
direct to the Platt & Washburn Refining 
Co., 12 Broadway, New York. By return mail 
you will receive a copy of the Veedol book, 
free, and name of dealer who can supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING Co. 
12 BROADWAY,"NEW YORK 


NEW 92 PAGE BOOK FREE 


Write for the new _Veedol book “‘The Lubri- 
cation of Internal Combustion Motors.” 

This book explains the A B C's of oil refining 
and finishing. It gives full information regard- 


ing the laboratory and practical service tests 
to which lubricants are subjected before final 
approval and shipment. 

It describes and illustrates all types of lubri- 


eating systems used by automobiles, motor- 
cycles, motorboats, tractors, etc. It contains 
a fund of useful information and scientific facts 
discussing lubricants and lubrication from its 
many angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engi- 
neering Department, which is at your service, is 
helping car owners. 

92 pages profusely illustrated in colors— 
WRITE TODAY. 


Veedol is sup- 
plied in one gal- 
lon and 5 gallon 
sealed cans, 15 
gallon, 28 gallon 
and 53 gallon 
steel drums, and 
in 28 and 50 gal- 
lon white oak 
barrels. A spe- 
cial pouring de- 
vice is supplied 
with each metal 
container, 
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WHEN the annual sales of a 
higher priced truck like the White 


exceed those of any grade compet- 


itor two to one, it must have un- 
usual value to its owner. There is 
no sentiment about buying trucks. 
Low eventual cost is the only 


criterion of value. 


THE White is the dominant 
truck of America, judged both 
by the number annually put 
into service and by their ag- 


gregate value. 


ot) 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 


‘San Francisco. 
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was that—that deprived you of the fruits of 
your industry and patience?” 

“T don’t have to have any general no- 
tion,’’ quoth Conklin et al., with bitterness 
creeping into his voice. “I know who it 
was—that is, I’m practically certain I know 
who it was. Because, while I was across 
the street in a doorway about half past 
one, waiting to make sure the neighborhood 
was clear, I saw the.gink I suspect come out 


| of the bank and lock the door behind him, 


and go off up the street. 

“T thought at the time it was funny— 
him being in that bank at that hour of the 
night; but mostly I was glad that I hadn’t 
walked in on him while he was there. So I 
just laid low and let him get away with the 
entire proceeds—which was my mistake. I 
guess under the circumstances he’d have 
been glad enough to divide up with me. 
I might even have induced him to hand 
over the whole bunch to me—though, as a 
rule, I don’t believe in any strong-arm 
work. But, you see, I didn’t know then 
what I found out about half an hour later. 
So I just stood still where I was, like a boob, 
and let him fade away out of my life. Yes, 
Judge, I’m reasonably sure I saw the party 
that copped the big roll that night. And I 
presume I’m the only person alive that did 
see him copping it.” 

“Would you mind describin’ him—ez 
nearly ez you kin?” asked Judge Priest; 
he seemed to have accepted the story as a 
truthful recital. 

“T don’t need to,” answered the Solitary 
Kid. “You did that yourself just a little 
bit ago. If you’re going back home any 
time soon I suggest that you ask the old 
pappy-guy with the long white whiskers 
what he was doing coming out of his own 
bank at half past one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of October the sixteenth, with a long 
overcoat on, and his hat pulled down over 
his eyes, and a heavy sackful of dough hid 
under his coat. I didn’t exactly see the 
sack, but he had it, all right—I’ll gamble 
on that. You needn’t tell him where you 
got your information, but just ask him.” 

“Son,” averred Judge Priest, ‘I shorely 
will do that very thing; in fact, I came 


| mighty nigh practically doin’ so several 


weeks ago when I didn’t know nigh as much 
as I do now—thanks to you and much 
obliged.”’ 


But Judge Priest was spared the trou- 
ble—for the time being, at least. What 
transpired later in a legal way in his court- 
room has nothing whatever to do with this 
narration. It is true that he left Atlanta 
without loss of time, heading homeward as 
straight and as speedily as the steam cars 
could bear him. 

Even so, he arrived too late to carry out 
his promise to the Solitary Kid. For that 
very day, while he was on his way back, at 
a point several hundred miles distant from 
our town—in the city of Chicago, to be pre- 
cise—the police saw fit to raid an establish- 
ment called vulgarly a bucket shop; and 
finding among the papers and books, which 
they coincidentally seized, entries tending 
to show that our Mr. Hiram Blair had, dur- 
ing the preceding months, gone short on 
wheat to a disastrous extent, the police in- 
considerately betrayed those records of a 
prolonged and unfortunate speculation to 
one of the Chicago afternoon papers, which 
in turn wired its local correspondent down 
our way to call upon the gentleman and ask 
him pointblank how about it. 

But the correspondent, who happened 
also to be the city staff of the Daily Eve- 
ning News, a young man by the name of 
Rawlings, was unsuccessful in his attempts 
to see Mr. Blair, either at his place of busi- 
ness in the bank or at his residence. From 
what he was able to glean, the reporter di- 
vined that Mr. Blair had gone out of town 
suddenly. Putting two and two together 


opments, rapidly ensuing, 
correct in his hypothesis. 

Two days later Mr. Blair was halted by 
person in civilian garb, but wearing abadg 
of authority under his coat, as Mr, Blaj 
was about to cross the boundary line nea 
Buffalo into the adjacent Dominion of Cay! 
ada. Mr. Blair insisted at first that it wa 
not him. In truth it did not look like hin. 
Somewhere en route he had lost his distin 
guishing chin whiskers and his commandin| 
manner, acquiring in lieu of these a nam 
which did not in the least resemble Hiran 
Blair. 

Nevertheless, being peremptorily, forci 
bly and over his protests detained—in fact 
locked up—he was presently constraine 
to make a complete statement, amountin; 
to a confession. Indeed, Mr. Blair wen| 
so far that the Daily Evening News, in a 
extra issued at high noon, carried acrog 
its front page, in box-car letters, a headlin 
Mere ae Fugitive, in Durance Vile, Tell: 


| 

Mr. Blair having told all, and the reade 
knowing already much of what Mr. Blaj 
as thi 


had to tell, there remains for me, 
chronicler of this most amazing chapter i: 
the history of our times and our town, 

little more to say. But this much 
must add, although it be but an inciden 
and an inconsequential thing: = 

Old Judge Priest was passing Mrs. Teeni: 
Morrill’s boarding house one night on hi 
way home from Soule’s drug store, wher 
he had spent the evening in the congenia 
company of Mr. Soule, Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby and Squire Roundtree. This wa: 
perhaps a week after his return from a fly 
ing trip to Atlanta, Georgia, the results 0 
which, as the saying goes, still were lockec 
within his breast. | 

As he came opposite Mrs. Morrill’s fron 
gate a blast of harmonious sound, floating 
out into the night, saluted his ears. He 
looked upward. Behind a front window or 
the second floor, with his upper lip over. 
lapping the mouthpiece of a handsom 
clarinet and his fingers flitting upon th 
polished shaft of the instrument, sat litth 
Emanuel Moon, now, by virtue of appoint 
ment, Deputy Circuit Clerk Emanue 
Moon, playing The Last Rose of Summe) 
with the fervor inspired by a happy heart; 
a rehabilitated reputation, a lucrative anc 
honorable employment in the public serv: 
ice, and a newly acquired mastery of th 
melodic intricacies of the air in question— 
four things calculated, you will allow, t« 
make anyone blithe of the spirit. 

The old Judge halted and smiled up a! 
the window. Then, as he moved onward, h 
uttered the very word—a small coincidence) 
this—which I have chosen for the opening 
text of this tale. : 

“Poor little ant!’”’ said Judge Priest te 
himself; and then, as an afterthought 
“But a dog-gone clever little feller!” 


Faith vs. fact 


EORGE PATTULLO tells of a bad yea! 
in Eastern Texas during which the citi. 
zens of Rockwall organized prayer meetings 
to break the drought. Everybody got ur 
and prayed long and fervently—everybody 
except one old-timer, who sat aloof watch: 
ing the others and grunting from time t 
time. 

At last somebody invited him to offer ¢ 
few words of supplication, but he firmly de- 
clined. : 

On being urged and pushed to his feet he 
said, with great reluctance: 

“All right; I’ll pray. But I tell you 
right now it ain’t no use, because the wind g 
in the north.” | 
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© 1916 by Valentine & Company 


He wanted to make sure 
the Varnish was Valspar! 


wT 


| 


= 


= HE had seen our advertisements picturing a man First, that our advertising claims for Valspar are 
4 pouring boiling water on a Valsparred table, so true, and 

he decided to make the same test on his own newly var- Second, that he got Valspar on his floor as ordered. 
= nished floor. 


And so, this man, like many others 
This little scene actually took place. VALENTINE’S who have tested Valspar, decided 


=| 


= ee tecighras very much-startled then and there to use nothing else 
_ ; when varnish was needed. 
2 —but they survived the shock. ea i 
=| . : The Varnish That Won’t Turn White ere are many places about the 
a And i did pe floor, for it really house where Valspar—the abso- 
= was Valsparred. lutely waterproof varnish —should 
| Therefore, even the boiling water could not spot it be used. On woodwork and floors in bath rooms, 
white or harm it in the slightest. kitchens, pantries and front halls; on porch ceilings, 


furniture, front doors or window sills;—where 


That’s why Val d fl desirable —t : 
Rs 4 denon Sealy Sake ae ordinary varnishes would spot from water, Valspar 


2 clean them you sim- 


ply wash them with remains bright and new. 
hot water—even hot Valspar may be had from most good paint and varnish 
soapy water. dealers. You will know where to buy it by the large 


PD eveU ET ise ndsthoes posters in the dealers windows. 


i im- 4 In order that you may test it yourself, we will send, upon 
oughly satisfied him Special Offer receipt of 10c. in stamps to cover mailing and package, 
self on two points — sufficient Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Ave., New York 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 


458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World a 
i a Please send me 4-ounce can of Valspar. I enclose 
New York Chicago reat J ALEN TIN ES MARK Toronto London = 10c. in stamps to cover mailing and package. 


Boston 4 ; 
ESTABLISHED 1832 a = Name 
©1914 W. P. Fuiier & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities n 
by Valentine ‘ = Address 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


GUARANTEED the Underfeed Way 


Read These Letters! 


Danville, Ill., June 22, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

Year before last, my house was heated 
with an overfeed furnace of so-called 
“standard"’ make. The bill for the 
winter ran almost $90.00 and only about 
half of my house was heated as a house 
should be. 

Last winter the same house was heated 
with one of your UNDERFEED fur- 
naces. The coal bill for the entire winter 
ran about $35.00. The house was com- 
fortably heated every day of the winter, 
including windy days. 

A comparison of these two years has 
convinced me of the superiority of your 
UNDERFEED furnace. 

Yours respectfully, 
H.ERNEST HUTTON, 401 Baum Bldg. 


Carbondale, Ill., March 11, 1914, 


* Gentlemen: 


I have used one of your UNDER- 
FEEDS three winters and am highly 
pleased with it. From the day my fur- 
mace was installed in October to the 
20th day of March my coal bill was 
$20.25. I havea ten-room residence and 
the entire building was heated all 
through the winter. We are not 
bothered with dust, gas nor smoke. 

Yours truly, (Signed) W. J. BROWN 


Clinton, Michigan, Sept. 3, 1915, 
Gentlemen: 

My home is heated with a Williamson 
UNDERFEED Boiler, No, 25-O-W, in- 
stalled June, 1914, to take the place of 
a top-feed boiler, there being no changes 
made in the pipes and radiators. 

When I was using the old boiler, my 
coal cost from $85.00 to $102.00 a year. 
Last year, with the UNDERFEED, the 
fuel bill was only $30.00 and I used 
Pocahontas Slack, at $2.25 per ton. 

There are two families in the house 
and it is all warmed. In zero weather, 
the temperature was from 74 to 80° and 
we had heat tospare. If any other boiler 
can beat that it will have to go some. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. B. HAUSE 


Cut-out view of UNDERFEED Fur- 
nace, showing how coal is fed from be- 
low—how the clean, live, effective fire is 
always on top. 


ND still they come—letters upon let- 
ters from delighted UNDERFEED 
users telling of % to % coal cost saved— 
with “ess work and more and Jéefter heat. 


Such letters mean something to you where your coal 


economy and comfort are concerned. When you come 


to install that new heating equipment— whether hot air, 
hot water or steam —you’ll be glad that you learned of 


this UNDERFEED comfort and saving in time. 


Bear in mind that these are not few-and-far-between cases. 
There are over forty thousand UNDERFEED users everywhere. 
We can send you thousands of such letters. And, we do not 
publish the very best. 


Also bear in mind that a saving of one-half to two-thirds coal 
cost is actually Guaranteed the UNDERFEED Way—a guar- 
antee backed by a million dollar concern. 


The wonderful success of the UNDERFEED is due to its 
scientific principle of combustion. Fresh coal is fed from de/ow. 
Thus the clean, live fire on top is never smothered nor chilled. 
All smoke, dirt and gas are consumed because they must pass up 
through the flame. 
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The Smoky 
Way 


8 =D 
Boilers. Hwy 


The Underfeed 
Wa 
Ba Cheaper Coal ‘ 
Because of this scientific principle, the UNDERFEED will 
burn the cheaper grades of coal as effectively as other heaters 
burn the costlier grades. 


Thus you are assured of a real saving at the very outset. You 
save by keeping the money in your pocket. And you know that 
every bit of coal you buy will be consumed to a clean white ash— 
no clinkers—no partly burned coal. 


The operation of the UNDERFEED is simplicity itself. A 
boy of 12 can easily do it all with excellent results. The fire pot 
is replenished by coal being pumped into it by means of the handy 
lever—a few easy strokes from a standing position and the fire 


pot is full. 
A Helpful Book—FREE 


You'll be glad to have this free book, ‘‘ From Overfed to Underfeed.”’ 
It pictures and describes the UNDERFEED ‘to the last detail. Very 
interesting. Solves many a heating problem for you. Having it will save 
you many a dollar when you come to install that new heating system 
you're thinking of. Send for it today. Use the coupon. No charge, no 
obligation. Remember the guaranteed saving. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 


(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Company) 


161 Fifth Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


[ THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO., 161 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


| Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 144 to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed. | 
Warm Air. Steam or Hot Water 

| (Mark X after System interested in.) | 

| Name Address | 

| My Dealer’s Name is | 


| Dealers: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED and our new proposition. Both are winners. | 


RAISING OUR WAR 
BABIES 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


In England the other day there was a 
sale of unclaimed freight by one of the rail- 
roads, and a keg of German methylene blue 
turned up among the junk. It held a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds and in peace was 
worth about sixty dollars. Bidding was 
very brisk and the auctioneer knocked it 
down at fifteen hundred and fifty dollars. 

England has access to the German 
patents and made an arrangement for es- 
tablishing a dye industry with government 
aid at the beginning of the war; but devel- 
opment seems to go slowly. Embargoes 
have been placed on logwood and other old- 
fashioned dyestuffs grown in the British 
Empire; and crude coal-tar derivatives, 
which were formerly sold to Germany as 
raw material, are now being sent to Swit- 
zerland to be worked up into finished dyes. 
Switzerland had a creditable dye business 
before the war, but it depended upon inter- 
mediates from Germany. There are still 
many odd lots of German dyes in the hands 
of American speculators, and manufactur- 
ers are now hunting them up and acquiring 
them at advances of many hundred per cent. 
They will probably be exhausted very soon. 

As the color shortage grows more acute 
the discussion and political maneuvering 
will increase. In one way that is good, for 
all the facts will come out. In another way 
it is bad, for there will be delay. 

Those who ask for a tariff to protect an 
American dye industry are straightforward 
enough, acting more from public than pri- 
vate motives. They argue that we have the 
raw materials, technical skill and capital to 
build this industry, and that only security 
for the future is necessary to set those three 
factors at work. They claim that the Ger- 
mans have played politics with dyes all 
through the war to strangle our export 
trade—that German dyes could have been 
shipped to this country at any time without 
complications—and can be to-day. 


Wildcat Promotions 


It is assumed that they will play politics 
after the war. For instance, some advisers 
think we shall go far enough if we create an 
industry in the big staples of the coal-tar 
dyes—things that run into tonnage, like 
sulphur black—and let the Germans supply 
us with thousands of fancy colors used in 
small quantities. But in that case, after 
the war, the Germans might refuse to sell 
fancy colors by the pound to concerns that 
bought sulphur black by the ton elsewhere. 

Those who oppose a tariff show that our 
total imports of dyes amount to only ten 
million dollars a year in normal times; that 
it would probably take ten years and fifty 
million dollars to establish a real dye indus- 
try in the United States; and that, as the 
Germans have taken care of us so well in 
the past, and must sell us something to 
square the trade balance, they had better 
have the business as of old. Tariff oppo- 
nents also question our ability to build up a 
dye industry, saying that Austria, Belgium, 
England, France, Italy, Russia and Swit- 
zerland have all tried it and failed. Finally, 
persons who are against a tariff question the 
motives of those who are for it. 

Not long ago the Government published 
a list of thirty to forty concerns in the dye 
business. A manufacturer thoroughly 
familiar with the situation took that list 
and divided it into four groups. In the first 
group he placed all the American concerns 
honestly making coal-tar dyes, that existed 
before the war or have developed solidly 
since. In the second group he put con- 
cerns making intermediates for dyes, but 
not the dyes themselves—these were also a 
pretty solid lot of business houses. In the 
third classification he grouped all the in- 
ventors who are trying out new processes, 
most of whom, he thought, were mistaken 
and impractical, yet honest. Finally there 
was nothing left for the fourth group but 
wildeat promoters, with factories of all sorts 
and projects they were financing largely 
with the money of the inexperienced in- 
vestor. 

The moral of which is: In all the talk 
you will hear about dyes during the next 
months do not lose your head and buy stock 
in a wildcat dye enterprise. Let those who 
know the business finance this war baby. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first in a series of 


articles by Mr. Collins. The second will appear in 
an early number. 
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‘Pike's f cake 


Are You — 

Secure — 
in your position? D 
you know that your 


future is assured? 


OU will know it if you have 
a business of your own, You 
need no capital to start; only an 
ambition to be independenm 
There are thousands of men and 
women in our agency organization 
making from two to five dollars a 
week, just by devoting an occasional 
leisure: hour to subscription work. 
Many make athousand dollars ayeat. 
Some make five thousand or more. 
Start now, and in your leisure hours 
look after the local renewals and new sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. That will be perfectly safe, for 
you will still hold your old position and 
at the same time very materially increase 
your income. Then when you have seen 
just what Curtis work means in dollars 
and cents, you can consider dropping your 
old work for the new and have a business 
of your own which will make you inde- 
pendent. Let us send you details. = 
Box 293, AGENcy DIvISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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is amatter of price— 
the number of days’ 
wear and the satisfac- 
tion you get is the true 
measure of value. Put 
on a pair of Florsheims 
—have comfort from 
the first to the last 
day’s wear. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 
$5-—$6-—$7 
“Styles of the Times”’ (Free 
Booklet) and name of 
local dealer on request. 


| The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
Chicago 
U.S.A. 
The 
Reliance— 


Style 
F-221 
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Play While You Pay! 


ave you any idea how little it will cost to have 

your 
n Billiard and Pool Table—to learn the games or be- 
ne an expert at home? Under our easy payment plan 


1 will be surprised to find how easily you can own a 


ilkiard ate Pool Table 


The prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 
wn (depending on size and style selected), and a small 
lount each month. Sizes range up to 414 x 9 feet 
wr wk Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, 


free, 
No special Toom is needed. The Burrowes Table can 
set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside when 
tinuse. Burrowes Tables are magnificently constructed 

are scientifically correct in every way. They are 


_ Used by Many Experts 


Pome Practice. The most delicate shots, calling for 
of the highest type, can be executed with the utmost 
th - Great experts say that the Burrowes Regis 
gh-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 


REE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play 

a one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 

& pt we will refund your deposit. This insures you a 

ico » Write to-day for illustrated catalog, giving 
terms of payment and full information. 


HE E.T. BURROWES CO. 
821 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THREE KINGS AIND 
Al PAIR 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of him because his beard’s longer, and 
Archibald, that’s the old king’s name, won’t 
sing what the orchestra’s playin’, but just 
snarls and growls, and the orchestra can’t 
locate what key he’s snarlin’ in, so they 
don’t get along at all, and finally Flamingo, 
that’s the old king’s chauffeur, steers him 
off’n the stage. 

Acrost on the other side o’ the stage from 
where they go off they’s a bungalow, and 
out of it comes Flora and another o’ the 
kings, a young fella with a tenor voice 
named Veto. They sing about what a fine 
mornin’ it is in Wop and she tells him he’d 
pattern fly his kite before Archibald catches 

im, 

It seems like she’s married to Archibald’s 
son, Fred, but 0’ course she likes Veto better 
or it wouldn’t benoop’ra. Her and Veto was 
raised in the same ward and they was oncet 
engaged to be married, but Archibald’s 
gang trimmed Veto’s in a big roughhouse 
one night and Flora was part 0’ the spoils. 
When Archibald seen how good she could 
fix spaghett’ he was bound she’d stick in 
the family, so he give her the choice 0’ bein’ 
killed or marryin’ his boy, so she took Fred 
but didn’t really mean it in earnest. So 
Veto hangs round the house a lot, because 
old Archibald’s blind and Fred’s generally 
always on the road with the Erie section 
gang. 

But old Archibald’s eyes bein’ no good, 
his ears is so much the better, even if he 
don’t sometimes keep with the orchestra, 
so he comes back on the stage just after 
Veto’s went and he hears Flora tryin’ to 
snoop back in her bungalow. 

“Who was you talkin’ to?” he says. 

“Myself,” says Flora. 

“Great stuff!’”’ says Archibald. ‘Up 
and outdoors at 5 A. M. to talk to yourself! 
Feed that to the goldfish!” 

So she ain’t got him fooled for a minute, 
but w’ile they’re arguin’ Fred blows in. So 
Archibald don’t say nothin’ about his super- 
stition because he ain’t sure, so Fred and 
his Missus goes in the bungalow to have 
breakfast and Archibald stays on the stage 
quarrelin’ with the conductor. 

If Fred was eatin’ all through the inter- 
mission, he must of been as hungry as me, 
because it was plain forty minutes before 
the second act begin. Him and Flora 
comes out o’ their house and Fred says he’s 
got to go right away again because they’s a 
bad wash-out this side 0’ Huntington. He 
ain’t no sooner gone than Veto’s back on 
the job, but Flora’s kind o’ sorry for her 
husbun’, and Veto don’t get the reception 
that a star should ought to expect. 

“Why don’t you smile at me?” he says. 

So she says: 

“Tt don’t seem proper, dearie, with a 
husbun’ on the Erie.”’ 

But before long she can’t resist his high 
notes and the next five or ten minutes is a 
love scene between the two, and they was a 
couple o’ times when I thought the manage- 
ment would ring down the asbestos curtain. 
Finally old Archibald snoops back on the 
stage with Flamingo, and Veto runs, but 
Archie hears him and it’s good-night. The 
old boy gives Flora the third degree and she 
owns up, and then Flamingo says that 
Fred’s comin’ back to get his dinner pail. 
So Archibald insists on knowin’ the fella’s 
name that he heard him runnin’ away, but 
Flora’s either forgot it or else she’s stub- 
born, so Archie looses his temper and wrings 
her neck. So when Fred arrives he gets 
the su’prise of his life and finds out he’s a 
widow. 

“T slayed her,’ says Archibald. “She 
wasn’t no good.” 

‘‘She was the best cook we ever had,” says 
Fred. “What was the matter with her?” 

“She had a gentleman friend,” says his 
old man. 

Well, so far, they’s only one dead and 
nothin’ original about how it was pulled. 
You can go over to the Victoria and see any 
number o’ throttlin’s at fifty cents for the 
best seats. So it was up to the manage- 
ment to get a wallop into the last act. It 
took them pretty near forty minutes to 
think of it, but it was good when it come. 

Thesceneis Colosimo’s undertakin’ rooms 
and Flora’s ruins is laid out on the counter. 
All the Wops from her ward stand round 
singin’ gospel hymns. 

When they’ve beat it Veto approaches 
the bier bar and wastes some pretty fair 
singin’ on the late Flora. Then all of a 
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Brandegee-Kincaid Clothes 
Are Made In Utica, The Birthplace 


of American Tailoring 


Tailoring, more than any other handicraft, has its 
traditions, its ideals, the pride and skill of the 
father born in the son. Utica, N. Y., was the 
original tailoring town. Its traditions and ideals 
find modernized expression in 


Brandegee-Kincaid Clothes 


They are tailored away from the rush and roar of 
‘clothing markets.’? They are tailored upon the 
fundamental principle that you must begin with good 
fabrics, follow with thorough workmanship and end 
with save sty/e—not one of the three or two of the 
three, but a// three. 


That is why these garments se/d/om need ‘‘busheling,”’ 
meaning those dreaded alterations after trying on 
which rob your clothes of their shape and symmetry. 


College Chap Clothes 


is the name of our Young MJen’s Clothes. ‘They have that smart 
metropolitan style in pattern and cut that Young America demands. 


Brandegee - Kincaid Clothes are probably sold in your town. If not, 
write us and we will send you the name of a dealer together with a 
charming Portfolio of Spring Styles, including a complete and authentic 
“*Dress Guide’? about what to wear and when to wear it—_/ree. 


Brandegee, Kincaid & Co. 
New York, Cl oth es ° Chicago 


Tailor Shops at Utica, N. Y. 
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Nature Baffles Science! 


HE Dumbest Oyster can make a 
better pearl than the brightest man. 
The oyster uses Nature’s methods. 


When I’m maturin’ tobacco for 


VELVET, I go by old Mother Nature’s 


book. antl oe 


Nature says smoking tobacco is at 
its best after two years’ curing. 


There may be quicker ways and 
cheaper ways to cure tobacco. But 
we believe -in Nature’s way—the 
VELVET way—two years’ mellowing 
in big, wooden hogsheads. 


Just fill'a pipe with VELVET, and 


draw in the cool, mild 
smoke that’s so fragrant 
and rich that—but what 
is the use of trying to 
describe a taste? Take 
our word for VELVET 
long enough to try a 
pipeful, and you won’t 
need totake anybody’ 
word after that. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco G. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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sudden he leans over and gives her a kiss. 
That’s allfor Veto. You see Old Fox Archi- 
bald had figured that the bird that loved 
her would pull somethin’ like this and he’d 
doped out a way to learn who he was and 
make him regret it at the same time, 
besides springin’ some bran’ new stuff in 
the killin’ line. So he’s mixed up some rat 
poison and garlic and spread it on the lips 
of his fair daughter-in-law. 

W’ile Veto’s dyin’ Fred comes in and 
finds him. 

“So it was you, was it?” he says. 

“Tm the guy,” says Veto. 

“Well,” says Fred, “‘this’ll learn you a 
lesson, you old masher, you!”’ 

“Tl mash you in a minute,’ says Veto; 
but the way he was now, he couldn’t of 
mashed turnips. 

“T kissed her last, anyway,” says Veto. 

“You think you did!” says Fred, and 
helps himself to the garlic. 

So Veto’s dead and Fred’s leanin’ over 
the counter, dyin’; when Archibald wabbles 
in. He finds his way up to Fred and grabs 
a hold of him, thinkin’ it’s the stranger. 

“Lay off’n me, pa,” says Fred. “This 
ain’t the other bird. He’s dead and it’s got 
me too.” 

“Well,” says the old man, “that’d ought 
to satisfy them. But it’s pretty tough on 
the Erie.” 


“How grand!” says Bess when it was over. 

“But it leaves you with a bad taste,” 
says Bishop. 

“And a big appetite,” I says. 

“Did that old man kill them all?” ast 
the Missus. 

“All but hisself and Flamingo,” says I. 

“What was he mad at?” says she. 

“He was drove crazy by hunger,” I says. 
“His wife and his sister-in-law and her fella 
was starvin’ him to death.” 

“Bein’ blind, he prob’ly spilled things at 
table,’’ says the Missus. ‘Blind men some- 
times has trouble gettin’ their food.” 

“The trouble ain’t confined to the blind,” 
says I. 

When we got outside I left Bess and 
Bishop lead the way, hopin’ they’d head 
to’rds a steak garage. 

“No hurry about gettin’ home,” I hol- 
lered tothem. “‘The night’s still young yet.” 

Bishop turned round. 

“Is they any good eatin’ places out by 
your place?” he says. 

I thought I had him. 

“Not as good as downtown,” says I, and 
I named the Loop restaurants. 

“How’s the car service after midnight?” 
he says. 

“Grand!” says I. ‘All night long.” 

I wondered where he was goin’ to take us. 
Him and Bess crossed Wabash Avenue and 
stopped where the crowd was waitin’ for 
southbound ears. 

“He’s got some favoright place a ways 
south,” says the Missus. 

A car come and I and her clumb aboard. 
We looked back just in time to see Bessie 
and Bishop wavin’ us farewell. 

“They missed the car,’ says the Missus. 

“Yes,” I says, “‘and they was just as anx- 
ious to catch it as if it’d been the leprosy.” 

“Never mind,” says the Missus. ‘If he 
wants to be alone with her it’s a good sign.” 

“T can’t eat a sign,” says I. 

“We'll stop at The Ideal and have a 
little supper of our own,” she says. 

“We won’t,” says I. 

“Why not?” says the Missus. 

“Because,” I says, “‘they’s exactly thirty- 
five cents in my pocket. And offerin’ my 
stomach seventeen and a half cents’ worth 
o’ food now would be just about like sendin’ 
one blank cartridge to the Russian Army.” 

“T think they’s some crackers in the 
house,”’ she says. 

““Prob’ly,” says I. ‘We’re usually that 
way — overstocked. You don’t seem to 
realize that our household goods is only 
insured for a thousand.” 


About one o’clock I went to sleep from 
sheer weakness. About one-thirty the Mis- 
sus shook me and woke me up. 

“We win, Joe!” she says, all excited. 
“T think Bishop and Bess is engaged!” 

“Win!” says I. “Say, if you wasa French- 
man you’d have a big celebration every 
anniversary o’ the Battle 0’ Waterloo.” 

“T was goin’ out in the kitchen to get a 
drink,” she says. “Bess was home, but I 
didn’t know it. And when I was comin’ 
back from the kitchen I happened to glance 
in the livin’ room. And I seen Bishop kiss 
her! Isn’t it great!” 

“Yes,” says. “But I wisht she’d of had 
Archibald fix up her lips.” 
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nker's 


As an efficient organization the composite 
bank stands preéminent. It is not be- 
cause this business is different or simpler, 
but because they have to be right, as there 
are from 500 to 10,000 or more expert 
bookkeepers. checking them back. 

From the standpoint of efficiency in busi- 
ness forms; books and office equipment, 
the bank stands at the head of all classes 
of business. 


DAKER- VAWTER 
COMPANY 


Supplies over 14,000 of the Banks 
in the United States 


with the necessary office forms, blanks, 
reports, statements, files, and other office 
working tools. 

Baker-Vawter Company put on the mar- 
ket the first loose-leaf ledger—the first 
steel storage unit—the first five-drawer 
correspondence file—and innumerable 
“first”? forms and systems. 
Baker-Vawter Company anticipate the 
needs of the progressive business men. 
When a better file—a better binder—a 
better form—a better office tool of any 
kind is wanted—Baker-Vawter Company 
will be the first to produce it. Pioneers 
always—leaders always. 


Sign and mail this coupon for the book 
or books which interest you most. 


BaKeR- Vawter COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass, 


Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmen everywhere, 


BAKER-VAWTERCOMPANY = (Address either) |||) 
Holyoke, Mass. 


i 

| 

| 

Benton Harbor, Mich. f 

Please send me the following: 311 
Symptom Blank. [ ] ‘‘Months Billing” (Book). 

“‘Making Your Ledger Produce’”’ (Book). | 

“‘Relation of Inventory to Profit” (Book). | 

Filing Devices and Supplies (Catalog). 

Nam ( 


.Address. 


I Facts You Want to Know 


What is safe mooring equipment for your’ 
boat in exposed or sheltered waters? What 
weight of Anchor—what size and length of 
Cable — is required when cruising? 

Such questions confront every boat owner. 
‘Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies”’ will give 
you an answer. How to box the Compass; the 
size of Compass best suited to power boats—all 
these facts, and many others, are clearly presented 
in this new 112-page book. It is illustrated 
throughout with reproductions of photographs 
and diagram drawings, and also shows represent 
ative articles —of particular interest to motor 
boat owners—from the well-known line of 


(it Dependable Marine Hardware 


Itis a book well worth having in your locker—more eo 
catalogue—highly commended and appreciated by he it 
have seen it. Mailed promptly on receipt of 10c. Write for y' 


Copy now. Ask your dealer for 
qt MARINE HARDWARE 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
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Before the 
Customers 
Come 


How the Matson Company 
(Buster Brown Shoes) of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., are building a 
business on two hours a day. 


Wy a. do you think of a retailer who 
takes the early hours before the rush 
of customers—the hours that look least 
valuable—and makes them the most profit- 
able of all? 


What do you think of a man who has 
all the office and book work of his busi- 
ness finished by 9:30 a. m. and has all 

the rest of the day to make friends and 
pile up profits? 

What do you think of a simple set of 


books that shows every day a complete 
record of yesterday’s transactions, in- 


Mr. Matson and the Burroughs Figuring Machine that enables 
him to get all the figure facts about his business 
before the customers come. 


Sales Slips Tell Big Story 


[vs astonishing what a bunch of sales slips reveals 
when you put a Burroughs at work on it. 


Your fingers run over the keys, listing the items— 
you press the Total Key, pull a lever, and you’ve 
printed your total cash sales for the day. 


Charge sales come just as easily—then total sales. 


Total cost of sales takes only a few minutes more— 
for the code figures are on the slips. 


cluding: 
8 It’s not so much work to add up sales by clerks 
Perpetualinventory of mer- Total of discounts on in- either and know which makes the most sales—and 
chandise on hand. voices. 
Total cash sales. Total of expenses. the most profit. 
Cost of cash sales. Total bank deposits. 
he charge Seay U Sad arog t returned to 
ost of charge sales. manufacturer. 
Profit for the day. Number of pairs added to Perpetual Book Inventory 
pacney ae ose you < —— : Fhe 
accounts receivable). umber of pairs so ur- i Fe 
Money received on account. ing the day. : ie I HE machine enables Matson to keep a perpetual 
eposey, that Aa owe (ac- Number of pairs remaining book inventory, which aids in buying and results 
S payable). in store, : . sol 
Total checks paid for goods + Amountof sales by eachclerk. In bigger profits and quicker turn-overs. 
ught. Profit on each clerk's sales. 


Besides that the Burroughs enables him to take an 
actual stock inventory often. Comparison of book 
and actual inventories puts a check on leaks. 


That's the information which F. D. Matson has 
about his business—every day. 


How Was It Made Possible ? 


[7 is possible and practical. Matson and many 

other retailers are getting this complete infor- 
Mation, easily, quickly, by the use of a Burroughs 
Figuring Machine. 


That's the secret. You can’t know your busi- 
hess without figwres—correct figures. Every one 
of those daily entries in Matson’s book is a total 
Secured on a Burroughs. Human brains plus pen 

_ OF pencil and a lot of time can get the figures— 
_ but the mechanical brain of the Burroughs is equal 
_ to the whole job in two hours or less each day. 


* 


* 


TH E remarkably simple and effective way Mr. 

Matson gets all the facts about his business is 
typical of what a Burroughs will do for any business. 
Whatever your kind of business—there’s a Burroughs 
to handle the figures. 


* 


Write to our nearest offiice—your telephone book 
or your banker will give you the address—and simply 
say that you are interested in the figures which a 
Burroughs will enable you to get about your busi- 
ness. If you prefer to write to the factory, address 
Burroughs, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Burroughs makes it easy to inventory every item in stock 
in surprisingly short time. 


= ae HC 
Se eee ga BOWN SHOr CO. 


. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS $125 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


6 


Good window display of course—the Matson Company is alive 
to all the angles of modern storekeeping. 
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eral Roofing Mfg. Co, 


You can identify CERTAIN- 
TEED Roofing by the name, 
which isconspicuously displayed 
on every roll or bundle. Look 
for this label, and be satisfied 
with none that doesn’t show it. 


CERTAIN -TEED is made in 
rolls; also in slate-surfaced 
shingles. 

There is a type of CERTAIN- 
TEED for every kind of building, 
with flat or pitched roofs, from the 


largest skyscraper to the smallest 
residence or out-building. 


CERTAIN -TEED 
is guaranteed 
CERTAIN-TEED isguaranteed for 
5, 10 or 15 years, according to ply 


(1, 2 or 3). Experience proves that 
it lasts longer. 


THE 


©G.R. Mfg, Co. 
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Efficiency built the Panama Canal, where inefficiency failed. The 
efficiency of the Panama Canal doubled the effectiveness of the U. S. 
Navy without adding a ship to it. It took over 8,000 miles out of the 
trip from New York to San Francisco, and changed the highway 
between London and Australia from Suez to Panama. 


Efficiency insures against lost motion—produces the utmost service 
out of equipment; it yields the finest product, at the least cost. 


Roofing 


is an efficiency product 


Every advantage that men, money and ma- 
chinery can offer is used to increase the pro- 
duction, maintain the quality and lower the 
cost. Each of the General’s enormous mills 
is advantageously located to serve the ends 
of eficient manufacture and quick distribu- 
tion. Each is equipped with the most up- 
to-date machinery. Raw materials are 
purchased in enormous quantities and far 
ahead, thus guarding against increased cost 
due to idle machinery. This also insures 
favorable buying, and the pick of the 
market. 


Expert chemists at each mill select and 


blend the asphalts. Every roll of CERTAIN- 


TEED is made under their watchful super- 


vision. 


CERTAIN-TEED resists the drying out 
process so destructive to ordinary roofing, 
because the felt is thoroughly saturated with 
a blend of soft asphalts, prepared by the Gen- 
eral’s Board of expert Chemists. It is then 
coated with a blend of harder asphalts, which 
keeps the innersaturation soft. This makes a 
roofing more pliable, and more impervious to 
the elements, than the harder, drier kind. 
CERTAIN-TEED is sold by responsible 
dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices. 
Investigate it before you decide on any type 
of roof. 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City 
Los Angeles 


Chicago | 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland 
Indianapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Seaitle 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 


Detroit 
Richmond 


New Orleans 
Sydney 


Cincinnati 
London 


San Francisco 
Houston 
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m a new phase of political excitement. 
aade no difference how much we shouted 
ut the prosperity that was evident. 
sy seemed to think they would get more 
rey defeated the persons who gave it to 
m. They couldn’t subdue my organiza- 
}. State after state, manipulated by my 
nagers, came to my standard, but that 
n’t mean there was not revolt in these 
y states. It merely showed the power 
organized politics and the potency of 


ney. 
ise plutocrats were scared and right- 
sly indignant. They thought Canterbury 
uld be hanged, drawn and quartered. 
sy held me personally responsible for 
, and insisted they were far within the 
‘in what they had done, when I pointed 
to them that Canterbury had not criti- 
xd me, but had devoted himself to them 
| their methods. They were frightened, 
‘they didn’t stop. I reckon when a man 
3 habituated to sleuthing after other 
ple’s money he never can stop. I know 
2 seen retired millionaires fighting for 
kels in a bridge game just as hard and 
t as unscrupulously as they used to fight 
millions in the Street. And the way 
y often cheat and lie at golf! Oh, dear, 
ree ponder where those chaps go after 
die! 
vent their minds on the actualities of 
situation by squeezing them unmerci- 
y for money. I didn’t ask, I demanded. 
ey contributed with groans. Their law- 
s assured them that, even if they were 
npelled to replace the component parts of 
ae of their combinations, they would lose 
shing; but that didn’t please them. Hor- 
ed as they might be over the prospect 
losing something, they were limp over 
: idea that perhaps they might not be 
mitted to make any more money in the 
y way they had made this. I don’t sup- 
se the man ever lived who had enough 
ney. Always he wants a little more. As 
wly as I can figure it, the only time money 
2sn’t worry you is when you have none 
“oa over. I suggested that to Broad 
2 day. 
‘Why don’t you practice what you 
‘ach?”’ he barked at me. 
Congress was in the throes of adjourning 
time for the conventions, which were 
id in early June, when Canterbury made 
inal attack on us. He had gone much 
ther than I had thought he could. He 
1 not only secured enough delegates to 
‘ke him a most important factor, but 
sre were enough uninstructed delegates, 
m states where my men were not able to 
ure Rogers instructions but were strong 
ough to prevent Canterbury instructions, 
create a balance of power that I must 
ve. 
He charged on the floor of the House that 
vas corrupting the voters of the country 
d that I was buying delegates to the 
tional convention. He claimed that 
> very men who had financed my cam- 
ign four years before were financing me 
ain. He pointed out the dilatory tactics 
our Department of Justice, which had 
ne nothing but make a noise—I saw to 
at—and he again showed how easy it 
uld be to make summary examples of 
se men who had plundered the peo- 
, _He reviewed my Southern delegate ac- 
ities, and charged that if Rogers was 
lominated—which he would not admit— 
would be selected because of the votes of 
2men he had appointed to office and who 
re thus coerced into voting for him. 
He said many more things. He was vi- 
us. I had one of our best orators reply 
, but our man didn’t have a good 
se, and though we sent his speech to 
ery corner of the country, it never did 
teh up to that speech of Canterbury’s. 
tt T was in good spirits when I went out 
the convention. I had been through 
hts like this before, and I knew what 
N—organization and money. I had 
Mr. Canterbury would have a hard 
ne breaking down my lines of offense and 
fense. 
I was no scared amateur at this game. 
€ couldn’t lose, that was all there was to 
at. Thad a great war chest. I had levied 
Ig assessment on every Federal office- 
Ider. I had taken money away from the 
utocrats in great, rectangular chunks. I 
1s well supplied, and I resolved to spend 
all, down to the last dollar, to win. 
The President had behaved admirably. 
® had publicly kept aloof and he had 
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privately done what was necessary. He 
hadn’t a place to fill. Every one had been 
given to men who would be of use to us. 
We had gone as far as we could go in the 
line of patronage dispensing, and we were 
feng a battle for our continued political 
ives. 

I had ordered the National Committee to 
come early. When the members had ar- 
rived, either in person or by proxy, I made 
apoll. I found that Canterbury had made 
little impression on them. There were a 
few men who did not dare to be against 
him, but most of these sturdy patriots stood 
with me, regardless of what their state’s 
sentiment was. I called all my men into a 
room and talked to them. 

“Boys,” I said, ‘“there’s no use trying to 
fool you; we are up against it good and 
hard. We lack some votes. Now it is ab- 
solutely essential that we win this fight, 
otherwise our organization is gone, our 
party is split wide open, and we are off the 
map politically for years to come. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that if it 
hadn’t been for this man Canterbury none 
of this would have happened. We were 
going along quietly and prosperously, and 
then for some reason, which I haven’t 
fathomed yet but which I will, he ran out 
on us and stirred up all this mess. If we 
lose he will be the person responsible. He 
will be the man who throws us all out. You 
know what that will mean to me and I 
know what it will mean to you. Now, then, 
the question is, will you stick? Will you go 
through?” 

Every man in that room stood up and 
yelled. They would stick. There was noth- 
ing I would ask them they wouldn’t do. 

“All right,” I said. ‘‘I knew you would 
and I thank you. Now, then, you will begin 
hearing contests in a few days. I have only 
one instruction, and that is this: Don’t 
give a Canterbury delegate a seat under 
any pretext. I have provided for contesting 
delegations from states where there wasn’t 
even a shadow of aground. In those cases, 
throw out his men and put my menin. The 
motto of this convention is this: Let none 
but Rogers men get anything. Roll the 
rest of them, throw them out, murder them, 
do anything you like to them; but don’t 
you let any one of them vote. That’s all.” 

They filed out—as highly respectable a 
collection of patriots as ever dropped a con- 
testing delegate down an elevator shaft. 

Things began to happen immediately. I 
had for a time looked forward to this con- 
vention as a ratification meeting, all quiet 
and harmonious. Here I found myself in 
the middle of a fight that was cruel and 
bloody. Canterbury had strength, plenty 
of it. He had many supporters, among 
whom were former Rogers men who had 
not been successful in getting office or 
were aggrieved for other reasons. He had 
all the professional reformers, and, most of 
all, he had a band of determined, earnest, 
sincere men, who were fighting for what 
they conceived to be the right. They were 
honest in their beliefs, I give them that 
credit. 

I set Pliny on guard at the contest hear- 
ings. The Canterbury Southern contests 
were given short shrift. They were thrown 
out expeditiously and the Rogers men 
placed on the temporary roll. When we 
came to our first Northern contest we had 
to use care. We were the aggrieved parties 
to that dispute. The Canterbury men 
claimed election and we contested it. I 
suppose, in the interests of truth and verac- 
ity, to which I have always been wedded, it 
is necessary for me to say here that the 
Canterbury delegates were entitled to the 
seats in the convention. I admit that now; 
but I had acres of press stuff sent out then 
showing how utterly false and absurd their 
claims were, and how justice had been 
trampled on, the right of free suffrage out- 
raged, and the principles on which this Re- 
public was founded trampled in the mud 
when my men were not given credentials in 
the original instance. 

The Canterbury men sent in their best 
lawyers to argue their side. They fought 
desperately. My lawyers upheld our con- 
tention. The struggle lasted two days. I 
did not care to hurry things. I wanted to 
be in a position to show that no resource 
for getting at the facts was unexhausted. 
Finally the case was made. Then, while a 
great crowd stood outside to hear the re- 
sult, the committee went into secret ses- 
sion and voted. 
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Both of these machines were ‘“‘in 


bad.” Both got out of trouble in 
a few minutes, with the aid of Pull-U-Out. 


It’s simply amazing what onemanand _ 
Pull-U-Out can do in cases like this. “Ss 
The big 5,000 |b. car and the little light 
runabout both yield when Pull-U-Out 
takes hold. 


When trouble comes simply drive in the three 
stakes, tandem fashion, leaning towards the 
auto, attach Pull-U-Out and turn the crank. 
You’re out of trouble in short order, and noth- 
ing is injured —not even your clothes. 


Pull-U-Out pays for itself on its first job, for 
it saves wear on tires, wasted gasoline, and 
a bili for help. If you’re overturned it 
even may save a life because of the 
quick relief it provides. 


Every Auto Should Carry One 


Touring is risky without a Pull-U-Out. 
Salesmen, physicians, farmers—any- fy 
one who leaves paved streetsneedsa (ff / f once etic: Dede 

aie : eo a Acie / f f and pulls as well as lifts. ead weight 
Pull U-Out, Even city driving is f lifting capacity 3,000 lbs.; will pull 100,000 
subject to collisions, overturns, 


VA Ibs. on wheels. (Larger sizes have con- 
etc., that Pull-U-Out can handle // // siderably greater capacity.) 


icklyameLieth i fails 
SUC y aebigenenetninc tails, Does Jobs No Other Machine Can Do 


Pull-U-Out chains make an ay, : ? 
ideal tow line. fA Jobs for which no mechanical help has heretofore 
Wl) been provided. It’s great for setting boilers, shift- 
. . f ing machinery, lowering vaults in cemeteries, plac- 
Indispensable a Garages | ia ing pao: pulling ee through conduits, spotting 
and Repair Shops var cars, stretching wire fences, pulling stumps, setting tele- 
‘ ee y} y,) graph poles, hoisting painters’ rigging, loading and 
For quick, easy lifting on 4” unloading trucks, farm wagons, etc. Pull-U-Out and one 
repair jobs, removing man will do such jobs which now require several men. 
bodies, engines, etc., it 
has no equal. On the 
trouble car it will save 
time, labor, wear on 4 
tires and do the job y 
better. 


Consists of a 
winding drum, 
lever crank, 40 
\\ feet of steel 
| cable, two 7 ft. 
|} chains and 3 
stakes. Weighs 
only 28 lbs.and 
goes in space 
4x6x14inches. 


Cuts the Cost of 
Hoisting 


One Pull-U-Out will do the 
work of several chain blocks, 
because it can easily be moved 
about by one man and used wher- 
ever needed. It is lighter than a 
chain block, has longer reach, costs 
less than half, will work in any position 
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Positive Guarantee— Pull-U-Out is sold on a make-good 
basis. Give it a good test at our risk. If it fails your money will 
be refunded in full. Leading dealers are selling Pull-U-Out on these 
terms. Canadian orders promptly filled from our Canadian Depot. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell Pull-U-Out write us. 


Ask for interesting booklet. Shows how and why Pull-U-Out works. 

Pull-U-Out Sales Co.,2025 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

e Pull-U-Out is new, and certain to have an extensive sale. 

To Dealers: If you are interested in introducing a ‘‘best seller” in your 
city, write us for our proposition to dealers, 


On the Farm 


Shows how 

Stakes . 
are set 
Setting Boilers 


“a. Sig ts 


We can supply this 
Y Portable crane with 
Pull-U-Out attached. 
Capacity 1 ton. 
Weighs only 250 lbs. 
Ask about it. 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 


hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad nivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
In any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell ‘Telephone System, which 


One Policy 


Famous BOUGIE MERCEDES 
of Europe burns up the soot! 
Thefat, hot spark from the Clover- 


ENAME 
STONE” 


Leaf Electrode saves gasoline 
and the explosion chamber be- 
hind it BURNS UP THE SOOT 
instead of forcing it down the cylin- 
ders and clogging the valves. It saves 


valve grinding. Selected by U.S. 

& Army and Navy, and all fire depart- 

ments. Herz Plug is guaranteed one 

year. (Special Plug for Ford Cars.) 

Dealers write for Plug Directory and 

=, General Catalog. HERZ & CO., 245 W. 
55th St., New. York, or your dealer. 


One System 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its like 
is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed _ protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Protect Your Bank Account 


Over $34,000,000 lost in 
1914 through [> 
alteredchecks. § \ 


Individuals 
and small 
merchants 
take many 
risks in not 
using any 


protection 
on their 
checks, 


anks 

encourage its use 
$ 00 will now provide you with an efficient 
—— perforating protective device (patented). 


°* * SAVE YOURSELF WORRY 
Sent postpaid (Nickel plate $1, silver plate $2, gold 
plate $3). Money refunded if not satisfactory and 
returned at once. 
AMERICAN CHECK PROTECTOR CO., INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Agents with other lines can handle profitably 


**Old 
Town se. i 
Canoes’’ were 
awarded the Gold Medal at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Off for the Week-End 


You are never at a loss to “‘know what to do”’ 
when you own an ‘‘Old Town Canoe.” There 
is never-ending pleasure in paddling around 
cool, shady streamor lake. ‘‘Old Town Canoes’”’ 
are staunch and serviceable—the favorite of 
woodsmen. 
to ship. 

Easy to buy from dealer or factory. Write 


for catalog and get ready for the first days 
of summer. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 554 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Price $30 up. 4000 canoes ready 
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They seated the Rogers men. I knew 
they would. Pliny telephoned the news 
to me. 

“‘How’d the crowd take it?” I asked. 

“Take it!” said Pliny. “Listen —I’ll 
hold the receiver off.’’ 

I listened, and I heard “‘ Thieves!” ‘‘ Rob- 
bers!’ and many other disconcerting and 
contumelious noises. 

“Boss,” said one of my handiest men on 
that National Committee as we were talk- 
ing over the events of the day, “‘it’s going to 
be hard sledding. They’ve got a bunch of 
shouters here who will make it mighty un- 
comfortable for us. Ain’t there some way 
we ae stall them off with a compromise or 
two?” 

“Jim,” I answered, “if we let down on 
them anywhere along the line they will ride 
over us. They’d claim a victory on the 
slightest concession, and be justified, for 
any break by us must be a justification for 
them. This isn’t politics, Jim, it’s murder. 
There is no middle ground. Either they 
will slaughter us or we will slaughter them. 
Now get back on the job to-morrow and go 
through. I don’t want to hear even a whis- 
per about compromise. There’s nothing to 
compromise. It’s a case of life or death. 
Let them talk their heads off—free speech, 
you know—but when it comes to voting, 
use an ax. You are in it as deeply as I am. 
What will you fellows get if they win? 
Think that over.” 

“All right, boss, I just wanted to know. 
We'll go through, don’t fret about that. If 
any~Canterbury delegate gets on that roll 
he will have to chloroform us first.” 

The leaders came gathering in, Freeman 
and Masters and Uncle Lem Sterry and 
Mortor and Bancroft and others, all nerv- 
ous and some of them scared. I wouldn’t go 
so far as to say the regular political leader 
is so timid over reflexes that he is fright- 
ened by his own shadow, for most of them 
stay in the dark and cast no shadows, but I 
do insist that he goes into an ague of fear 
over the shadow of somebody else. When 
you get a crowd of so-called leaders in a 
tight situation you find them all hinting at 
the advisability of compromise—not speak- 
ing out boldly, but hinting. Their idea 
isn’t to save the party, but to save them- 
selves. There were some vague intimations, 
in the talk we had that night, that perhaps 
harmony might be secured by naming Can- 
terbury for vice president, or honoring him 
in some other way—the old patronage idea, 
you see. In a case like that nothing counts 
but brute force. No halfway measures can 
be used. So I waded in. 

“There won’t be any compromise,” I 
said, pounding on the table. ‘‘There won’t 
be any suggestion of compromise. If you 
men try any double-dealing or double- 
crossing on me I’ll take your own delega- 
tions away from you, and dump you in the 
alley so quick and so hard you’ll think 
you’ve fallen off the Washington Monu- 
ment onto a stone pile. We can’t compro- 
mise. We can’t even hint at compromise. 
We're in this fight to kill or be killed. The 
stake is our continued existence as owners 
and managers of our party. If we com- 
promise we immediately become clerks and 
porters. Youallknowthat. Don’t youcome 
round here snuffling that perhaps it can be 
fixed up. There is no fixing in it, except the 
fix we’re in. I’m going to win this fight, and 
I’m going to do it whether you backslide 
or stay put. Do you understand?” 

They sat and looked at me like a lot of 
naughty boys who were being scolded by 
their teacher for playing hookey. There 
was an immediate chorus that they had no 


organized or individual idea of trying to 


smooth the situation over. They became 
bloodthirsty at once. 

“Of course,”’ said the rubber-tired Ban- 
croft, ‘‘there may arise va 

“Of course nothing!” I shouted. 
contingency can come that will make any 
change. It’s a case of self-preservation, and 
that’s all there is to it. You are letting a lot 
of onlookers scare you by hollering ‘Rob- 
ber!’ at you, when you know we’ll have the 
votes and the galleries, too, at the conven- 
tion. One would think some of you men 
were at your first convention. You act like 
a lot of amateurs. What are you afraid 
of? Look that man Canterbury over and 


see what you will getif he wins. Every one of 
you will be set down forever, and you know 
it. He has nerve, even if you haven’t.” 


“No. 


_ They took it. They had to. I never wa 
so earnest about a thing before. I woul 
have beaten with my fists any one of ther 
who openly advocated quarter or surrende_ 
and I made my impression. They went oy 
convinced there was nothing for them to a 
but fight it out. They weren’t ha 
it, but they were determined eno 
my purposes. However, I had eve 
them trailed to see that there was 
neuvering I didn’t know about. I 
them, of course, but only up to ¢ 
point. ee 
Two or three Southern contests 
peditiously disposed of next da 


where Canterbury had won, and 
had found grounds for setting up 
test—not very strong grounds, bu 
As I look back at it I admit that 
but it had to be done. Needs m 
self-preservation drives. The two 
of lawyers faced one another. T 
and ranted and raged and ree 
They pushed the republic on the 
pulled the republic off. They each 
all the political virtue there is, an 
They threatened retribution, reve 
prisal and revolt. We countered by 
tizing them as traitors, for a ste 
working gradually up to the expre 
our real feelings about them. It w: 
and horrible mess. When the y 
taken the solid and secure National 
mittee voted to seat my delegates and 
inate the Canterbury patriots, 
thumb attached to my henchmen was 
down at the proper time. bs 
There were more shouts of “Ro 
and ‘“‘Thieves!” by the sweating c 
when the vote was announced. The oppo-. 
sition afternoon papers screamed of - 
rage. Ours said that justice had been done, 
The morning papers followed with the 
condemnation or commendation. — 
country, already feverish over the car 
paign, began to heat rapidly. Telegrams, 
came pouring in to me, protesting yaad ously 
or urging me to stand pat. Things were 
boiling at my rooms. Excited men rushed’ 
in, cursed me or congratulated me, and 
rushed out, to spin wildly down below while 
emitting disjointed praise or blame. The 
lobby of the hotel where I was con 


The National Committee ground 
ily. They kept at it eighteen hours 
They listened politely to the claii 
Canterbury men, and unseated th 
lessly. When the territories were 
had a good safe niargin. I calle 
Six’”’ Washington on the long-dis 
phone, and told the President the 
saved, and to pay no heed to the 
defeated and discredited oppositi 

The Old Guard—my friend8s— 
nobly. After my jacketing they 
such fear of me that they did no 
desert me, even if they had had thei 
tion. And I do not think they ha 
preliminary quavers and qualms 
result of first impressions. Once} 
into the head of a politician that I 
interests are at stake, he will go t 
sanguinary ditch with you to pr 
perquisites. ; tos 

We were in order on the day bef 
convention. All the theatrical clap 
been arranged. Our presiding offi 
been picked and rehearsed. Our ] 
had been judiciously scattered amo 
various religions. Freeman was t 
manent chairman again, for we nee 
cold nerve. Freeman was chilled steel 
make the Rogers rulings if the oppo 
charged on him with Gatling guns 
vent them. The plan was to let the 0 
tion talk until they were tired, and 
proceed to establish James Jason Re 
the choice of our great party for sti 
bearer in this momentous campaign, 
the liberties of the people were at stake, 
so forth—see our pronouncements 
period. : oo! 

Then, just as all seemed calm and serene, 
save for the yells of the expiring opposivlo! 
Canterbury came to town. . 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED) 
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Acme Finishes Transform 


Rooms Like Magic 


HIS wonderful transformation is real, not fanciful. ledevine fia 
how you want your home decorated=—ino\ matter haw radical the" 
changes, they are entirely practical with Acme Quality. Finishes, and 
_the two books described below. 


You can secure just the results you want, because there is an ‘Acme 
Quality Finish for every need. Comfort and cheer, pride and prosperity | 
radiate wherever Acme Quality Paints and Finishes are judiciously used. 


Acme Quality Enamel gives a sparkling whiteness and cleanliness 
to run-down woodwork. Acme Quality No-Lustre is the oil paint that 
gives a flat, smooth, washable surface to walls. Acme Quality Varno- 
Lac is the finish that varnishes as it stains and reproduces the appearance 
of expensive woods. Fine for touching-up odd bits of woodwork. 


There’s a specific Acme Quality Paint and Finish for every require- 
ment. You'll know which to ask for and you'll know exactly how the 
job should be done when you read “Home Decorating” and “Acme — 
Quality Painting Guide,” the two books we send upon request. Write 
for them today. They’re interesting and instructive and— Jee aes 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR: WORKS 


Dept.Q.. ; DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Boston St. Louis Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San EES, i 
Chicago Pittsburgh Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles — 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Fort Worth Lincoln Portland — Toledo, 


CME QUALIT) 
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“Jim, you increased the sale 
of Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
141% last year,” the Boss 
said to me the other day, “but 
there are at least a million 
more men you ought to con- 
vert this year.” 

The Boss isn’t long on talk, 
and that one remark was a pat 
on the back for my last year’s work, and my 
order for this year. A million doesn’t sound 
big when you say it fast, but just think for a 
moment how much cream that means to 
people who never saw or used it before. 


That’s 250 million shaves 


There are 125 inches of cream to a tube, 
and that means 125 million inches, or a strip 
about 2000 miles long. At two shaves to 
the inch, that’s 250 million shaves, and that'll 
mow down some hair. Now, that looks like 
some job, but it doesn’t scare me a bit. 

If each of you men who wrote me last year 
and told me what a regular fellow I was for 
putting you wise to our Shaving Cream, and 
what great stuff it was, would just tell your 
friends the same story you wrote me, I’ll get 
a good start on my year’s work. 


Jim Henry 


And your face felt so fine 


You remember those letters you wrote 
telling me how the lather softened your beard 


TRADE MARK 


iGerHARO Men 
CHEMICAL 
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without “rubbing in” when you were sure it 
would not; and how you used cold water 
and hard water and still got a quick creamy 
lather; and then fooled around for a quarter 
of an hour trying to make it dry up and 
it wouldn’t, and then when you got all 
through, your face felt so fine and soft where 
it used to feel all drawn and “smarty.”” Do 
you know, one man actually wrote me he 
thought he could almost shave with the back 
of the blade, the lather “mellowed” his 
beard so. 


Now, I would not want you to run away 
with yourself like that, but it’s sometimes 
hard not to, when a fellow’s been in misery 
all his shaving life and then suddenly wakes 
up to a pleasanter existence. 


I want to take this chance to straighten 
out the idea that in addition to our cream, 
we also put up a shaving stick and a shaving 
powder. That'is not the case. It is impos- 
sible to make a dry soap of the same character 
as our cream and embody in it the propor- 
tions of the ingredients which make it so 
effective. 


You don’t need to rub it in 


The Mennen formula is so designed that 
the lather will absorb more than the usual 
amount of water, insuring a cool, moist shave 
and a rich, creamy lather, which will not dry 
before you are finished shaving. Then, too, 
the peculiar properties of this cream enable 
the lather to soften the beard so that “rubbing 
in’’ is totally unnecessary. 


Finally, the consistency of the cream allows 
us to put in more of that soothing, healing 
emollient, glycerine, than would otherwise be 
possible, and which tops off your shave with 
a soft “velvety” feel to your skin. 


Now, we couldn’t change our formula to 
produce a dry soap without sacrificing some 
of these things, and you know as well as I do 
that would be bad business. 


something. a pd 
s o 


im 


Three years to perfect it _ 


I have talked this whole matter over wit 
Mr. Mennen and the head chemist and ¢] e| 
said “it would be impossible to make an 
changes in the Mennen formula, and 
get Mennen results” and I guess they knoy 
what they are talking about, because 
experimented about three years to pe 
that formula. | 

The tube itself has a couple of points — 
want you to notice. It’s sealed, so that th. 
cream comes to you absolutely pure an 
fresh. And the cap on the regular siz 
tube is made big, so that it can’t fall dow 
the drain-pipe or get lost if you drop it o1 
the floor. 


When I consider the quality of the articl 
I have to sell, the number of boosters — 


already have, and the 2,000,000 or mor 
men I can appeal to in the Post alone, | 
don’t think I am going to have such an awfu 
hard time of it during 1916, and I'll lan 
my 1,000,000 converts before I know it ani 
still have time to do a little fishing thi 
summer. . | 


Here’s that “‘side partner” | 

While I’m at it, I want to put in a goo 
word for that “‘side partner” of the Shavin; 
Cream—Mennen’s Talcum for Men. It’ 
got a—I don’t know what color you wouk 
call it, but anyhow it doesn’t show on the fac 
and you don’t look as if you had just bee: 
scared to death when you use it. It’s got: 
dandy masculine smell, too, and the can— 
well, it’s a regular male package. 2 
For those who want to try before the’ 
buy—this is bargain day. For a dime w 
will send a medium-sized tube of Shavin; 
Cream and throw in a similar size can 0 
that Talcum for Men, free. — 6s 


Write to me about it 


Write your name and address plainly ot 
the coupon, wrap it around a dime, and sen 
it tome. I'll be at my desk early on Mon 
day and see that you get a quick answer 
Remember, once in a while packages go astra} 
in the mail, so if you don’t hear from mi 
within a week, let me know and [’ll star 


| 


¢ 


Enclosed is 10c fone 
Pe) please send me a medium- 
% tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream an 
free, a trial can of Mennen’s Talcu 
for Men. : Y 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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yom the terrace and from the rear win- 
/s there is a fine view of the Golden 
jn and Stamboul, on the opposite shore. 
in all, it is quite satisfactory as an 
toa, and perhaps its very compact- 
.;makes it more easily possible for our 
bassadress to give it that air of homy 
i plicity which is supposed to be charac- 
‘stically American. 
t has one very special feature—a gor- 
/as marble stairway which reminds one of 
chester House, the one-time American 
‘bassy in London, into which the Prince 
Vales, now the King, once said he hesi- 
4d to go because he felt embarrassed in 
j midst of so much grandeur. As I re- 
‘nber the Dorchester House stairway, 
‘vas decorated with a double line of 
\ple-velveted, knee-breeched and white- 
ged lackeys. On our stairway in Con- 
L;tinople Mrs. Morgenthau has placed 
palms and other potted plants belonging 
he British Embassy. She is taking care 
‘them for England until such time as 
land is able to take care of them for 
self. 
)own in the basement of the Embassy 
re is a collection of treasures and things 
't is perfectly fascinating. They belong 
nearly everybody but ourselves. In the 
; place, there is gold—enough gold to 
ost covetous attention. It is not ina fire- 
of vault, because there isn’t any fire- 
of vault, and some of it has not even 
n put away in the many crowded safes; 
there it is in the securest place in Tur- 
—the gold of foreign institutions, of 
sed Embassies, and of individuals. And 
h the bags and boxes of gold there are 
‘er treasures—jewels, household silver, 
jable papers, and trunks and boxes full 
yhings that nobody knows the mystery 
| Maybe one should not write about such 
igs. Itis almost like inviting a raid, but 
| may be sure that any possible raiders 
“urkey know as much about these treas- 
sas we do. The American Embassy is 
responsible for any of the things, but it 
epts them perforce, under the circum- 
aces, and exacts a certificate from each 
vositor that he assumes all risk. If any- 
ig happens each lossis borne by the loser 
{ that is all there is to it. The American 
bassy is the one real place of even com- 
ative safety. Besides, the American 
.bassy is now the Embassy of most of the 
er great nations of the earth. 
‘aking over the diplomatic establish- 
at of a belligerent country, by the way, 
ans something more than storing its 
hives and accepting its keys. It means, 
ong other things, assuming responsi- 
ty for that country’s nationals and do- 
for them, under all circumstances, what 
ir own Embassy would do to assist them. 
means the careful discharge of all the 
lomatic business incident to war, of 
ich there is more than one would think. 
ich of it relates to prisoners, wounded, 
d reports, hospital bases and relief. 


International Courtesies 


\ cablegram came into the Embassy one 
‘ when I was there asking for informa- 
1 about a certain famous British regi- 
nt. It was reported that all its officers 
: four were killed or missing at the Dar- 
elles; the London War Office was being 
twhelmed with frantic appeals for in- 
mation and it was the business of the 
lerican Embassy in Constantinople to 
ply it. This necessitated a careful search 
ul prison camps and hospitals, and diplo- 
tic endeavors to obtain details from the 
rmanand Turkish authorities—an almost 
ryday event. 
Mir. Hoffman Philip, the first secretary 
the American Embassy, has charge of 
s kind of work; and in the line of duty 
has had to make trips to places in Asia 
nor, up on the Black Sea, down on the 
ninsula, here, there and everywhere, to 
ne points almost inaccessible. He has 
veled under all conditions, by all manner 
conveyance, and has done what he had 
© under a continuous surveillance and 
the face of such gentle but persistent 
position as wears a man down. 
There are almost no British prisoners in 
near Constantinople. They have always 
°n sent to remote camps outside all lines 
€asy communication, but the persistent 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


Mr. Philip has managed to make his quiet 
and unobtrusive way into most of the quar- 
ters. It is his job. 

It was Mr. Philip who accompanied the 
fifty British and French hostages to Gallipoli 
when the Peninsula was under bombardment 
by the Allies’ fleet. Thisstory has been told, 
but it will always be interesting and will be 
repeated many times when the records of this 
war are under discussion in more peaceful 
days. It wasa happy thought of the German 
and Turkish authorities that all the noncom- 
batant brothers of the enemy remaining in 
Constantinople and other parts of Turkey 
should be placed in exposed positions on 
the Peninsula for the purpose of discourag- 
ing the besiegers and retarding their fire. 
The American Ambassador worked long 
and hard to induce them to change or in 
some way to modify the order for this 
extraordinary performance. Two thousand 
men were to go—practically all the English 
and French subjects left in Turkey; but 
after repeated efforts Mr. Morgenthau suc- 
ceeded in getting them to reduce the num- 
ber to fifty; and he insisted that only young 
men should go. 

The fifty men—twenty-six Englishmen 
and twenty-four Frenchmen; none of them 
more than twenty-seven years old—were 
arrested and preparations were made for 
transporting them down the Dardanelles. 
They were not told what was to happen to 
them; they were not permitted to take 
with them any extra clothing or supplies; 
and, as a matter of fact, most of them were 
practically penniless, it being a time when 
money was not easily obtained. Their 
wives and families besieged the American 
Embassy, imploring intervention, and it 
was altogether what Mr. Morgenthau 
would describe as a heartbreaking incident. 


American Methods in Turkey 


Nothing could be done; the men had to 
go. Mr. Philip decided to go with them, 
just to see that they were given the treat- 
ment the military authorities so readily 
promised they should have. He shared 
with them the breathless suspense of a trip 
on a Turkish boat across the Sea of Mar- 
mora and through the Dardanelles when it 
was reasonable to expect that they would 
be sunk by a British submarine at any 
moment; and when they arrived at Galli- 
poli he shared with them the thrills of ex- 
posure under the French and British guns. 
They were not told whether or not their 
brothers on the battleships knew they were 
there. i 

No beds, no food, no extra clothes, no 
fires, and cold May nights! The men will 
tell you that, if it had not been for Mr. 
Philip, heaven only knows what would 
have happened to them. He was the only 
one among them at liberty to go where he 
liked, and he was able to obtain, at exor- 
bitant prices, a little food, a few mattresses 
and sacks of straw for them to sleep on, and 
some blankets for covering. No arrange- 
ments of any kind had been made for them 
and there was no disposition on the part 
of the officials to turn a hand for them. 
Mr. Philip was just about coming to the 
end of his resources when the authorities at 
Constantinople had a change of heart and 
ordered them all back. 

It was a foolish piece of business, viewed 
in retrospect, but it was a minor atrocity, 
nevertheless, and a minor atrocity that 
might have developed into something 
vastly more serious if it had not been for 
the unceasing remonstrance of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador and the self-sacrifice of 
the first secretary. Mr. Philip’s office at 
the Embassy looks like the sample room of 
a cheap shoe-and-shirt factory. He is the 
distributor of all gifts and supplies sent in 
from the outside to British prisoners. 

One of Mr. Morgenthau’s interesting ac- 
complishments has been the maintenance 
of friendly relations with all parties con- 
cerned. Though he is a German by birth 
there is nothing hyphenated in his Amer- 
icanism. First and foremost, of course, he is 
a Jew, proud of his race, insistently glorying 
in it and intensely interested in its welfare; 
but if he has any sympathetic leanings 
toward the side of his native land he has 
been able to conceal them even from his 
German colleagues. Mr. Morgenthau is an 
American. Incidentally he is a business 
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—but Puffed Wheat 
walls are thinner. 


Expert cooks, in certain pastry making, stretch bits of 
dough into sheets as thin as tissue. An egg-size bit may form 
a sheet as large as a table-cloth. 

That’s because of the gluten in wheat. 


In Puffed Wheat we use a rare-grade wheat, extra rich in 
gluten. And the kernels are puffed by internal explosions. 


The result is bubbles of whole wheat, each with a myriad 
cells. And the countless walls are thin and fragile—thin as 
gold-leaf, nearly. 


100 Million Food Cells 


Consider that a grain of wheat contains 100 million food 
cells. And that each of those food cells is exploded from 
within—steam exploded in our puffing process. 


Think what flaky, lightsome, toasted bubbles result from 
those explosions. 


That’s the secret of the Puffed Grain fascinations. The 
fearful heat creates an almond flavor. The puffing gives a 
dainty flimsiness. The result is matchless tit-bits, fairy-like 
in texture, and with tantalizing taste. 


Puffed Wheat ® 12c 
Puffed Rice 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—I5c 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole-grain foods, with every 
atom fitted for digestion. That’s the object in exploding 
every food cell. 

But they are also food bonbons—breakfast confections— 
delightful with sugar and cream. And millions of people, for 
luncheons or suppers, serve them in bowls of milk. 


Let these facts remind you how much you miss on the days 
when you omit them. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


© Sole Makers 
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It Is To your Interest 


to use the express because it is a high class of trans- 
portation service. It has quality—superior value. 
And because it has quality—special qualities appli- 
cable to the safe, expeditious and altogether superior 
carriage of package business — every efficient business 
should use it up to the very limit of its possibilities. 


Are you doing this? Are you discriminating about 
your package transportation at a//? 


When you buy Express service you buy a number 
of things: 


Collection from your business doorstep. A 
call-card or telephone call automatically starts 
your goods on their journey. 


A receipt given for your shipment and one 
taken from the recipient. More than a slip 
of paper is the receipt we give —an insurance 
policy without extra cost against loss or dam- 
‘ age for the value of the shipment up to $50. 


The choice of shipping prepaid or collect. 


Last, and by far most important—the think- 
ing services of trained men—for it is the man- 
element that makes express service valuable. 


Are you getting full value for the money you’re 
spending on package transportation? Express service 
will supply it. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, for pamphlet which will 
tell you why ** It Is To Your Interest To Use The Express.” 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 


CALIFORNIA 


230 Plans 75c 


SUNG ALON: j L Of Gf @ FJ Use Your SpareTime 
ur 3 boo ow 230 cozy homes, with plans, over 7 r ° 
ge 500 illustrations, exterior and 68 Earn While You Learn 
% interior photos, reliablecosts, ger 3 Theibestis : 
Sy AEE: system for beginners. A 
descriptions and expert WEAVER perfectioncourseforstenographers. 


building hints. 
50c each. 


SPECIAL 


3 Books 75c 


tamps or money 
‘ rder. 
Los Angeles Investment Company,798 Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


\/ENUS PENCILS 


17 different degrees 
for every known 
purpose. 
Also two 
copying. 


Highest world’s records for speed and accuracy and a 
greater number of court reporters than any other 
system in the last ten years. Instruction by mail; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 


Success Shorthand School, Suite 23, Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
W.L. JAMES, Chief Instructor 


Lowest Priced Boat in the World 


3] Two sizes—15 and 17 ft. 


M eesretns hie for K.D. 
. ee $25 to $45 Boat. All 
at =| materials fitted — in- 
10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 H.P. cluding hardware. 


$8 for 15-footer with motor installed —finished 
ready torun. Builder-Agents Wanted—Postal 
brings free catalog showing 100 boats. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 8303 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


on letter- 
head for free 
trial sample. 
American Lead Pencil Co, 
21 Fifth Ave. New York 


92,000 - 
SOLD 


with the famous never-fail 


SANDBO 


2-COMPRESSION STARTER 


Differs from all others. Costs nothing to 
operate. TURNS CRANK COMPLETE 
REVOLUTION PAST TWO COMPRES- 
SIONS, PAST TWO IGNITION POINTS. 
Faster than you can spin it by hand. 

Positively guaranteed to start any motor 
that: can be started by the crank. New im- 
proved 1916 model. Positive release in case ,, 
of backfire. Price only $14.00. 

trial. Booklet free. 


DAYS’ 


TRIAL 


You take no risk, 
for you are given 
a 30-day trial 
period to test it 
out thoroughly 
on your own car. 
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man—real estate, stocks, bonds and such 
commodities—and he runs his Embassy, 
under the present pressure, like a well- 
ordered big business office. It is a sufficient 
commentary on his Americanism that, Ger- 
man though he be, he has the complete 
confidence of the nationals of the allied 
countries he represents in our name, while 
at the same time his social and diplomatic 
relations with the German and Austrian 
Embassies in Constantinople are on an 
entirely satisfactory footing; and this at 
a time when every nation is looking for 
treachery in every direction where there is 
the slightest chance of its cropping up. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s methods are ordina- 
rily more persuasive than positive; but 
right at the beginning of things he estab- 
lished his status with a forceful bit of action 
that left no point of the American attitude 
in doubt. There were a thousand or more 
British, French and Russian subjects, in- 
cluding some diplomatic officers, who were 
under the immediate necessity of getting 
out of the country. Verbal arrangements 
had been made for them to leave on a 
certain train; so they all packed their be- 
longings, gave up.their homes and repaired 
in a body to the station, where, it was 
promised, their police passes would be de- 
livered to them. 

The American Ambassador and members 
of the Embassy staff were on hand to do 
whatever they could to expedite matters; 
and, though tempers and feelings were run- 
ning high, it was thought there would be no 
serious difficulties. 

At the last moment, however, the offi- 
cials decided not to issue the necessary 
papers, which amounted practically to a 
decision to hold these people prisoners. 
They were there at the station, many of 
them having no other place to go, homeless 
for the time, and most of them very much 
frightened. Mr. Morgenthau first re- 
quested that the passes be immediately 
delivered; then he strengthened his request 
into ademand. He was in a delicate posi- 
tion. He could cable his Government for 
instructions, but conditions were such that 
it would have taken from two to three 
weeks to get a reply. 

He waited a reasonable length of time; 
then in good, old-time American fashion 
he took the bull by the horns and issued a 
little private ultimatum. He said if the 
accepted arrangements were not carried 
out by a certain hour he would demand his 
own passports and take the people out 
on his own private train. The passes came 
promptly to hand. 


Complicated Banking 


Since then there has been complete cor- 
diality between the American Embassy and 
the local authorities, though the Ambassa- 
dor has had on one or two occasions rather 
pointedly to assure his Turkish friends that 
when he is being “‘used”’ he knows it, and 
only permits it because it is to his own 
interest to do so. “‘Go ahead,” says he; 
“only understand that I am seeing all 
round, over and under.” A Turk would 
like this kind of good-natured clash of wits, 
and it makes for pleasant relations. 

Some of the gold in the basement of the 
Embassy is credited to relief funds and can 
be drawn on for such purposes, interna- 
tional work of this character being one of 
America’s principal diplomatic activities. 
Captain R. H. Williams, of the United 
States Coast Artillery, was detailed to 
Constantinople to take care of stranded 
Americans and look after general American 
relief; and in the beginning he had charge 
of this work, not only for the United States 
but for all the other countries represented 
by our Embassy. It became too much for 
one man to handle; so now it is divided 
between secretaries and is attended to in 
its various national departments, Captain 
Williams still looking after the American 
interests. Thousands of victims of war’s 
distress in all corners of the Turkish Em- 
pire have been individually reached and 
assisted, and the Embassy has disbursed 
more than half a million dollars since the 
work began. 

To understand how difficult this work is, 
you must look at the map of the Ottoman 
Empire, including all of Asia Minor and 
Palestine. The Bagdad Railroad and the 
line running east from Smyrna touch a few 
important points; but, for the rest, com- 
munication is possible only by caravan or 
carriage over sometimes all but impassable 
roads and trails. The funds come not only 
from the various governments but from in- 
dividuals in all parts of the world; and they 


March 


come in every conceivable form an 
and all amounts. 

For instance, there was one fair 
draft, dated early in 1914 at Buen 
and drawn on a London bank. It 
payable by indorsement to a man 
tine, and was sent to the Ameri 
bassy in Constantinople with a 
that it be cashed and the money, 
easily realizable form, sent to th 
As direct communication between 
ent countries is impossible, this d 
to be sent to the American Leg 
Athens and forwarded from th 
London bank on which it was dr 
bank then had to get permiss 
the Foreign Office to send the me 


to notify the British Legation in 
pay the sum to the American Le; 
Athens, to be forwarded to the A 
Embassy in Constantinople for pa 
the man in Palestine when he 


after the draft was received her 
was doing pretty well. 


Getting Funds to the Needy ) 
erica, 


I was looking over a long list of 
contributions one day, few of which were fc 
more than five dollars and many for as litt} 
as a dollar and.a half. All the items bu 
three were marked paid, and those wer 
for individuals in or near Jerusalem, On 
was a gift of fifteen dollars from a man i 
the United States to his mother, and th 
greatest pains had been taken to find h 
A number of telegrams about the case 
been exchanged between Captain William 
and our consul at Jerusalem, and the nex 
to the last one read: “Have you trie 
Chewroner Street?” The answer that fir 
ished the sad little sheaf of official-lookin| 
papers said: ‘‘Found; died a week 

Then there were Mrs. Esad an 
children, whose address was given as 
mascus. A small sum was sent to ther 
a relative in the United States and e 
effort was made to locate them. 
a cablegram to Washington, as 
State Department to make f 
quiries, brought the information th 
Esad lived about fifty miles from 
cus—not north, south; east or 
“from.” I do not know how he 
the American consul found h 
reported as being in extreme d 
her little gift was delivered by 
messenger just in time to be a life-+ 
herself and her children. 

As for the missionaries, they 
tered over all the four quart 
empire, and they must be tak 
Mrs. Kennedy is stationed at Sa 
fifteen days’ journey by ¢ 
the nearest port on the Black S 
husband, in Egypt for some reasi 
her a hundred and fifty dollars, to 
livered as promptly as possible. It co 
be telegraphed; it had to be sent. And a 


fe / 
2 


there are no steamers plying the Black Se: 
these days it had to be sent overland all thr 
way. No time was lost in getting it out 
but one rather hoped that Mrs. Kenned)) 
was not in too urgent need of it. 
These are only a few out of thous 
cases, and Captain Williams spen 
day in an almost breathless p 
them. Ordinarily he would be a 
attaché, with no visible occupati 
deport himself as snappily as 
state functions in the very smart d 
uniform of the United States Army 
for this business he wears civilian « 
and an anxious look, his most earnest 
sire being to catch the exchanges on thi 
various moneys in such a way as to mak 
the funds pay for their own distribution 
It is not an easy job. And as for pay fo! 
the services of the many people it takes ir 
various places to do this work, there 1s n¢ 
pay; itis extra duty, that’s all—War Relief 
My maid at the hotel was a Swiss and sh 
had a splendid time, shortly after my at 
rival, detailing to me in voluble, | 
French, with violent gesticulation 
story of the night when war was d 
when every mirror, every windo 
bit of glass of any kind and every b. 
piece of furniture in the hotel was 
into smithereens by the mob, just 
the place happened to be owned 
sians. She, poor soul, is just one ‘ 
hundreds suffering vague fears of 
happen in the terrible, wonderful p. 
and she, among the hundreds, t 
American Embassy an inviolable 
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The Truest Interpreter of the 
_ BEST Music in the World 


The Pathephone 1 is more thana mere mechanical “machine 


ot is an ARTISTIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT for 


_ the discriminating music lovers 


HE PATHE ACHIEVEMENT 


» have perfected the art of sound reproduction is a wonderful accomplishment. This is 
hat Pathé Fréres, of moving picture fame, did successfully years ago—abroad. But 
ey did not stop there. They strove for the credit of actually duplicating the original 
nditions of the artists—of bringing out the inspiration of the musical genius with all of 
2 technique and symphonic coloring of the player's soul—of giving immortality to the 
| glorious tones of a vocal or instrumental masterpiece. They, alone, achieved this re- 
It, to the delight and lasting satisfaction of music lovers the whole world over. Not 
ly in Europe, Africa, Asia and South America has Pathé success been heralded, but 
o in America—where the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company has introduced this 
st marvelous of instruments, the Pathé Pathephone, which can now be purchased 
oughout the United States and Canada. The goal of musical accomplishment has 
enreached. “PATHE” spells “finality” in true and natural sound duplication. 


HE PATHE METHOD 


-of bringing out the true, sweet and vibrant tones of a selection in all their richness and 
thout a suggestion of mechanical operation is by means of the Pathe Permanent, 
enuine, Highly-polished Sapphire Ball, which is used instead of the usual metal 
edle or point when playing Pathé Discs. This Sapphire Ball never wears out, does 
t in any way dig into or rip the surface of Pathe Records, thereby giving longer life 
the latter. A Pathé Sapphire will play thousands of selections: the last one equally as 
sll as the first one. Owing to its rounded shape, it does away with all danger to chil- 
en and therefore they may play the Pathé Discs to their hearts’ content an cannot 


"PATHE INSTRUMENTS 


PLAY ALL DISC RECORDS PERFECTLY! : 
When Playing the Wonderful’ PATHE. Discs There Are|, 


NO NEEDLES 
TO CHANGE! | 
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$150 Pathephone 


PATHE DEALERS — are everywhere reporting enormous 
increasing sales of Pathé goods. In a real sense they 
for themselves,” making the work of the salesman easy. 
= are their own arguments. People prefer Pathephones 
and Pathé Discs just as they prefer reality to imitation, art to 
ess, perfection to makeshift. 


$225 Pathephone 


injure the surface of Pathé Discs. The Pathé Sapphire travels over the Pathé record 
grooves with an up-and-down, easy, wave-like motion, catching the sound waves 
from 40 direct points of constant contact and carrying them to the PATHE ALL- 
WOOD SOUND CHAMBER. Here they are amplified and given forth to the 
listeners in all their original purity and strength. Pathephones are equipped with 
simple tone-control devices for the modification of expression and volume. 


The Pathé Discs are all double sided, retailing from 65c. to $2.50, and are the largest 
made—1012, 11/2 and 14 inches. They comprise the most superior repertory inthe world 
—a treasury of musical gems, recorded not only in America but in every other country. 


THE PATHE FUTURE 


—is one based upon sound and scientific principles of both art and business. Pathé suc- 
cess thus far has been the result of satisfying the public not only with what it desired— 
the reproduction at will of favorite pieces, but with that to which it as pired—musical per- 
fection. In every possible way the dealings of the Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company 
and its numerous agencies have been directed towards the end of satisfying the needs 
and demands of the buying public with the greatest courtesy and the fullest satisfaction. 
With a Disc repertory eclipsing any other, the many exclusive Pathé advantages for 
tone-duplication and volume-modification, and the ability to do better anything that any 
other sound reproducing instrument is capable of doing—the future of the Pathé musi- 
cal products is established in the present. There is no reason for anyone doing without 
the best music of the world’s inspired musicians which has been made public property 
through Pathé ingenuity. Comparison is the true indicator of superiority. Hear the 
Pathephone now and convince yourself ! 


$50 Pathephone 


$15 Pathephone 


PATHE AGENCIES —are becoming more and more valuable 
franchises. There are a few localities where we are not actively 
represented. We invite correspondence with responsible merchants 
who wish to take advantage of the exceptional opportunities 
afforded through handling the well-known Pathé goods. 


Pathe Freres Phonograph Company 


NEW YORK 


U.S. A. 
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The New and Greater _ | 


HE new Chandler bodies, the most beautiful 

of the season’s offerings, are attractive indeed. 

The New York and Chicago Show crowds 
admired and purchased in great numbers, the new 
Chandler touring car and the new four-passenger 
roadster. At all the shows the country over, the 
New and Greater Chandler has been the center of 
greatest attention. 


But the vital reason why so many thousands of motor car 
buyers are choosing the Chandler is the established and known 
excellence of the Chandler chassis—the Chandler mechanism. 

In every essential way it is the same chassis, on which for 
three years, all Chandler bodies have been mounted, THERE 
IS NOT A SINGLE HINT OF EXPERIMENTATION. 


‘The Marvelous Motor,’’ built in the Chandler factory ever 
since this Leader of Light Sixes was first put on the market, 
has won its laurels and still holds them. 


It has always been powerful—powerful enough to do with 
ease anything that you could ask any automobile to do. 

It has always been speedy—speedy enough to go faster than 
999 out of every thousand car owners would ever want or 
dare to drive. 

It has always been flexible—slowing down to a snail’s pace 
on high, and jumping away instantly at the touch of the 
throttle. 


Interesting Chandler Features 


In the face of higher cost of materials, nothing has been cut out of the 
Chandler. Highest quality equipment continues to be a feature. Bosch 
High Tension Magneto, the most expensive and satisfactory ignition. Gray 
& Davis Separate Unit Electric Starting and Lighting System. Chandler 
aluminum crank case. Chandler full-floating silent spiral bevel-gear rear 
axle. Three silent enclosed chains driving motor shafts. Stewart-Warner 
magnetic speedometer. Stewart vacuum gasoline feed. Non-skid tires 
in rear. Deep cushioned upholstery covered with long-grained semi-glazed 
leather. Seven-passenger touring car and four-passenger roadster, 
each $1295. 


) 


It has always been economical in operation— 
owners averaging 16 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
700 miles per gallon of oil, and 7000 miles per set 
of tires. | 

For three years it has had, and today has in 
even greater degree than ever before, all of 
those qualities you rightly demand in a high- grade 
motor Car. 

It is a known quality. | 

And, more than ever in the past, automobile buyers this 
year recognize the security of dealing in known quantities. 

Chandler production has been increased to 20,000 cars for: 
1916, but Chandler dealers say that even this great output will 
not take care of the demand for the New and Greater Sige) | 

Good judgment will indicate the advisability of finding’ 
out for yourself all these things which thousands of Chandler 


owners know to be true of the Chandler, and then placing 
your order at once. 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Bac 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. 


503-533 E-131st Street Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Address, 1890 Broadway—Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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|, Institute of Legal Medicine at the Uni- 
)sity of Leipsic or the Institute of Hygiene 
Heidelberg or any one of the great scien- 
departments constantly at the service 
the police, to say definitely whether or 


vestigation department every implement 
‘modern science. ; 

-n all questions of disputed documents, 
gery or alterations of written instruments 
| the like, these scientific departments 
_ of inestimable value to the police. The 
ofa writing can be definitely ascertained. 
‘e chemical structure of the ink can be 
vermined, and consequently the time 
which the writing was made can be 
cisely arrived at. In order for a forger 
cessfully to impose on the German au- 
vrities he would be compelled to have for 
alterations the identical ink in which the 
ginal documents were written. Proper 
‘mical tests show a brilliant change in 
+ colors of certain inks. Thus logwood 
‘s treated by the hydrochloric test give 
-ple-red reactions, while iron nutgall inks 
yw a blue-green color under this test. 
jen all the data in respect to commercial 
‘s are assembled and known, any sort of 
se alteration becomes an exceedingly haz- 
lous business. 

The paper used in frauds of this character 
; also been the subject of elaborate study 
1 experiment. 

All watermarks on paper are known, with 
, dates and issues corresponding to any 
suliarity or defect in the mark. So that, 
vuugh one might be able to obtain paper 
identical watermarks corresponding to 
original of the forged instrument, never- 
less defects in the issue of the paper of 
t year might not be known to the forger. 
ese defects of a particular issue, known 
the scientific department of the police, 
uld disclose the fraud. 

‘t is well known that watermarks on pa- 
»may be imitated by several devices such 
‘the gelatine process and the pressure 
l grease processes. But such imitations 
uld be quickly detected in the laboratory 
police headquarters in Berlin or by any 
npetent expert. A case is cited of an im- 
‘tant government document which was 
nted out to be a forgery because it bore 
.a watermark the double eagle of the 
rman Empire. As this symbol was not 
ypted until after 1870 the forged docu- 
nt antedating that period was conse- 
ently a fraud on its face. 


| Gold Bricks a la Russe 


‘t must not be imagined that the German 
\pire is free from the operations of the 
per. Our own gold-brick swindle had 
origin in Northeastern Europe. The 
cer mines in Siberia are operated by the 
yernment. Individuals are not permitted 
‘wash gold. Nevertheless, exiles and 
isants in the regions of placer mining do 
sh and smuggle out of Russia consider- 
€ quantities of gold dust. This is known 
the vernacular as ‘‘peasant wheat.’ It 
mot be disposed of in Russia and is con- 
juently sold secretly along the borders of 
st Prussia. 
The details of the swindle are strikingly 
2 those of our gold-brick fraud. The vic- 
11s approached in Tilsit or Kénigsberg 
, ee Usually some little innkeeper 
him that a peasant has arrived at his 
with some bags of gold dust smuggled 
+ of Russia. He does not know how to 
2 of the gold nor has he any adequate 
aofitsvalue. The prospective purchaser 
uested to prepare a blowpipe and some 
treoal in order to test the gold dust. This 
does. The peasant goes with the inn- 
»per at night to the residence of the vic- 
1, bringing the bags of gold dust in a 
ere though he were an engaged serv- 
+ The victim selects dust out of the 
ther he pleases and prepares to make 


At this point the peasant asks for a glass 
7 - Heis awkward and embarrassed, 
1 by accident the water is spilled on the 
weoal. The innkeeper undertakes to get 
sf charcoal, and returns in a moment 
sh some blocks of it which he has obtained 
the street. He is careful to prevent the 
tim from soiling his hands. He there- 
© very obligingly places the blowpipe in 
*orrect position over the new blocks of 
eoal. The gold dust is sprinkled on the 
‘wipe and the purchaser conducts the 


‘ 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


experiment himself. Dust from all the bags 
is taken at will by the victim and sprinkled 
on the blowpipe. Intense heat is then ap- 
plied. The victim knows that if the dust 
is not gold dust it will be destroyed by the 
heat; but if the dust is, in fact, gold, glob- 
ules of that metal will appear. The result is 
that after the experiment little globules of 
pure gold are found in the crevices of the 
charcoal under the pipe. These the victim 
carries away and has analyzed at his leisure. 
They are pure gold, and he consequently 
buys the “‘ peasant wheat’’— which of course 
proves to be mere bags of brass filings. 


The sharpers had prepared the charcoal | 


by cutting out crevices in the blocks and 
inserting the globules of pure gold, after 


which they filled up the crevices with char- | 


coal mixed with beeswax. The obliging inn- 
keeper, who wished to keep the victim from 
soiling his hands, was careful to see that the 
blowpipe was placed precisely over these 
prepared crevices in the charcoal. This proc- 
ess, described by Krestovski, robs us of 
the distinction of having invented in this 
country the immortal Indian and his brick 
of precious metal. 

Perhaps the greatest advance made by 
the German authorities in man-hunting 
mysteries has been along the investigation 
of bloodstains. Our criminal courts used 
to flounder about with expert testimony on 
this question. It used to be impossible to 
tell a blood from a rust stain, and after that 
it seemed impossible to tell human blood 
from that of certain animals which it closely 
resembles in physical structure. The Ger- 
man authorities went seriously at this prob- 
lem, a thing of the most vital import in 
almost every murder trial. 


Modern Studies in Scarlet 


They finally worked out a serum test. 
Investigators such as Wassermann and 
Uhlenhuth were able to establish accurate 
tests by which the origin of a bloodstain 
could be precisely determined. They were 
not only able to say whether the stain was 
of human origin, but, if not, precisely what 
the origin of it was. There is no longer any 
doubt about it. If a bloodstain is found 
by the German police the experts will know 
precisely the origin of that stain. 

The body of a man was found floating in 
the Moselle. The presumption was that the 
man had been drowned. The members of 
the murder squad presently showed that 
the man died by violence. They began to 
examine the premises where he had lived, 
and finally found a bloodstain. The family 
contended that this stain was chicken blood; 
but the chemical laboratory reported that 
it was human blood. The family were now 
given what we would call the third degree. 
It finally appeared that the dead man, in 
fact, had committed suicide, and the fam- 
ily had thrown the body into the Moselle 
in order to escape the scandal incident to 
the act. 

A young inspector rushed into headquar- 
ters with an engaging mystery. He had 
found a pool of blood in the park and beside 
it a sheet of music sprinkled with stains. 
He had constructed a romantic theory of 
a musician, unrequited love, and a death 
by violence. It was an engaging romance 
crowded with dramatic incidents; but it 
went to pieces when the laboratory experts 
pointed out that the stains were pig blood. 

It used to be true that if a stain was of 
any age it was practically impossible to de- 
termine it. But the age of a stain does not 
disturb the German inspector. A mixture, 
five years old, of blood and sand has been de- 
termined, as well as dried stains four years 
old and mixtures of different animal bloods 
as old as twelve years. These experiments 
have been continued to show that stains on 
linen of twenty-five or thirty years’ age can 
be determined. 

One of the most puzzling difficulties has 
been with tiny spots which the accused ex- 
plains by saying are from a mosquito or 
other insect which has been killed on the 
coat. Such a contention would not now 
give a German inspector any trouble. If 
the stain is of insect origin a proper micro- 
scopical examination conducted in the Ber- 
lin laboratory will show traces of bug bristles 
or some structural evidence of insect origin. 
No violence sufficient to destroy the insect 
could be effected without leaving some 
evidence of the insect’s structure in the 
blood spot, and this evidence the laboratory 
authority would unfailingly discover. 
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You’d think it simple to choose good 
Peppermint. But there are some twenty 
varieties of the mint plant. Which one 
is most delicious? Which one is coolest? 
After a great deal of study we have chosen 
a peppermint from Michigan. We crowd 


it into the gum. Sterling Peppermint 
Gum comes in ved packages. 


Then there’s Sterling Gum in Jd/xe 
packages. That’s the Crmnamon flavor. 
This favor comes from the Cassia bush 
of the Orient. Its spicy deliciousness 
has brought it national popularity. 


Peppermint in ved packages, Cinna- 
mon in d/ve. Every delicious stick un- 
touched by hands. Clean, white gloves 
cover every Aand in the Sterling Kitchens. 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
Point 2—Velvety body—No Grit 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 6—Untouched by hands 


@ Whar 2 


Point 


PEPPERMINT—-IN RED PACKAGE 
CINNAMON — IN BLUE PACKAGE 


Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York. Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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The wheels of the car 
hold fast to the road, 
but do you know why? 


Light, strong steel parts and scientific dis- 
tribution of weight hold the weight down 
to 2,200 pounds, and produce a perfectly 
balanced car. Lightness and balance result 
in roadability—and also in low gasoline 
consumption and high tire mileage. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DoopGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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He’s Hit the 
Winning 
Combination 


The professional man who lands at the 
top is the one who not only has a thorough 
technical training, but is equally well 
grounded in the art of selling his services. 


An architect may be an artist at his-pro- 
fession and yet be unable to sell his ideas be- 
cause of inability to impress people favorably. 


Allen Erickson, of Chicago, is one of 
a thousand young men who have discov- 
ered an easy way to secure practical 
experience in salesmanship, profes- 
sional training, and the money to pay 
for it, all at the same time. 

After graduation from High School, he 
secured appointment as a subscription 
representative of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 


Gentleman. ‘He gives his mornings to Curtis work. His profits pay for an afternoon 
course in Architecture and for all the costly supplies that an Architectural student needs. 


Address your request for our booklet, ‘An Epucation Wituout Cost,” to THE 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Educational Division, Box 294, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WE WILL BUY YOUR SPARE TIME 


EVENING POST 


Not only have the scientific authorities 
at the service of the German police gone to 
this extent in the examination of stains, 
but certain European authorities contend 
that the time is not far distant when their 
laboratory experimenters will be able not 
only to show that the stain is of human 
origin but also to distinguish the individual 
from whom the blood was obtained. Each 
individual, under the serum test, will return 
some phase of reaction peculiar to himself. 
The test will continue to develop, it is 
thought, until this peculiarity is sufficiently 
definite precisely to indicate the individual. 

In addition to bloodstains, fragments of 
other material are sometimes distinguishing 
evidence in the solution of a criminal mys- 
tery. The tiniest thread or fiber picked up 
under the minute German investigation 
may become a rope with which to hang the 
criminal. A fiber of wool, silk or cotton 
carries its complete history which the expert 
will be able to translate for the police. 
Roughly, these fibers may be distinguished 
by certain characteristics. Silk fiber is cy- 
lindrical, long and symmetrical. It has no 
scales nor little distinguishable structures. 
Cotton is known by peculiar twists in its 
structure somewhat like a spiral spring, 
while the fiber of linen is jointed. Often 
a tiny fiber not distinguishable to the eye 
will be found clinging to the nicks in a 
weapon, and this almost invisible evidence 
proves sufficient for the criminal investiga- 
tor to work out the details of the tragedy. 


The Tale a Cartridge Tells 


For example, in a case of pretended sui- 
cide the experts found a fragment of bony 
structure adhering to a flaw in the blade of 
the weapon. This minute microscopical 
evidence annulled the suicide theory, for 
it was shown that the character of the 
wound in question could not have been 
self-inflicted, since it must have gone to 
the bone, and the force necessary to cause 
such an injury could not have been used 
by the presumed suicide. 

It has been shown that stab wounds 
have sometimes been found to be much 
deeper than the length of the blade of 
the weapon with which they were inflicted. 
A wound three inches deep may, in fact, have 
been inflicted by the blade of a knife two 
inches long. Such a fact used to be an im- 
portant element of defense in homicide 
cases. If the victim bore a wound of a 
greater depth than the blade of the weapon 
it seemed conclusive against the presump- 
tion of guilt; but the experts have shown 
that the force of the blow compresses the 
body at that point. Therefore, when this 
pressure is released after the blow the 
wound in the relaxed muscles will appear 
to be much deeper than the length of the 
blade of the weapon employed. 

The direction of bullet wounds will pre- 
cisely show the position of the assailant, 
and their appearance will often indicate 
the precise distance at which the weapon 


‘was fired. Assassins have sometimes fired 


their weapon from a pocket or covered it 
with a cloth so as to prevent powder burns. 

An elaborate study of the indention on 
cartridges enables the inspector to say with 
precision from what make of weapon a 
stock cartridge was fired. In one instance 
a cartridge picked up at the scene of the 
assault showed a peculiar defect in the 
indention which was known to belong to a 
make of revolvers turned out at the factory 
on a certain date, and from this defect the 
precise weapon was presently located. 

It must be remembered that the German 
police have one great advantage over Scot- 
land Yard or any American detective center. 
A complete record of everybody is always 
available in the German Empire. If one 
changes his place of residence or travels 
from one point to another, his departure 
and arrival must be registered with the 
police. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that 
all dangerous crooks are by this means 
excluded. Some of the most daring and 
ingenious sharpers of which we have any 
knowledge have carried out their fraudulent 
devices in spite of the elaborate protective 
system. 

A famous international cracksman one 
night looted the office of a business house in 
a German village. He expected to obtain a 
considerable sum of money in cash, but he 
got instead a small sum and a sight draft 
on a banking house in a neighboring city 
for some eight thousand marks. The or- 
dinary cracksman would have gone no 
further. He would have known the rob- 
bery would be discovered in the morning 


March 11, 


and the banking house telegraphed to sto 
payment on the draft. 

But the German swindler was a perso; 
of greater resources. He disguised himse] 
as a police commissioner, went in the nigh 
to the residence of the owner of the busines 
house, awaked him, told him that his offic 
had been robbed and inquired what th 
robbers could have taken. The man gay 
the sum of money on hand. The false com 
missioner inquired if there were any paper; 
The man replied that there was a draft fo 
eight thousand marks and gave the add 
of the banking house on which it wa 
drawn. The swindler called for a sheet o 
paper and wrote out a telegram to th 
chief of police in the city in which th 
banking house was situated, directing hip 
to advise the bankers to stop payment o; 
the draft and to take the proper precaution 
to arrest anybody who presented it for pay 
ment. He read the telegram over to th 
man. He then directed the tradesman t, 
say nothing about the robbery until th 
police authorities could lay their hands oj 
the swindler when he came to present th 
draft for payment. “i 

The thing was'so cleverly done that th 
tradesman believed he had been visited b: 
an agent of the police. He did precisely a 
he was told. It was a day or two before hi 
suspicions were aroused. Finally, not hear 
ing from the police, he telegraphed th 
bankers, and received a reply saying the 
had heard nothing about the robbery ani 
that the draft, properly indorsed, had bee 
cashed. It was a bold piece of strategy im 
possible to any but the acutest order a 
criminal intelligence. ; 

The whole postal system is at the servic 
of the German police. They have the righ 
to open and examine anything passin 
through the post which may seem to ther 
to be important to their criminal investiga 
tion department. They are able to do thi 
so cleverly that the average person does no 
discover that his letter has been tampere, 
with. However, when the police wish t 
know whether one of their letters has bee 
opened a number of devices are resorted t 
which will at once indicate any effort t 
disturb the envelope. Among these is th 
device of putting a certain chemical in th 
gum on the envelope flap. If such an er 
velope is subjected to the least heat, in a 
effort to steam it open, a stain will appea 
along the line of the gum border, 
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Fading Inks in Fraud 


The use of sympathetic inks is a favorit 
device of international swindlers. Check: 
notes, and so forth, are sometimes writte 
in these inks, which presently disappeai 
leaving only blank sheets of paper. Suc 
inks are of various chemical constituent: 

Before the German people saw the wis 
dom of closing all gambling houses in th 
empire sympathetic inks were very largel 
in fraudulent use. Obligations prepare 
in the most clever manner were given fc 
losses in the fashionable clubs. The tru 
amount, usually large, was written in a 
ink that would fade out, and underneath 
nominal amount was written in an ink the 
would presently appear. Such a metho 
was a decided advance over using merely 
sympathetic ink that would fade, leavin 
a blank piece of paper. The paper itse 
would be an evidence of fraud. But a 
obligation in form calling for a small sui 
instead of a large one would be, on its fact 
conclusive of the debt of honor. _ 

Anonymous letters written to high of 
cials give the German police a great deal ( 
trouble. But such a pastime has become a 
exceedingly dangerous one in the Germa 
Empire. The suspected person is locate 
within a certain area by the writing matt 
rials used or the postmark. The post offic 
in that region is ordered to keep a record 
all stamps sold. These stamps are market 
sometimes in a sympathetic ink which wi 
appear only when subjected to heat 
chemicals. Such a mark will indicate t 
day and hour on which these stamps Wél 
offered for sale. The record at the po 
office will show the persons who pu 
during that period. Thus when the anon. 
mous letter is received, the mark on th 
stamp enables the authorities to locate t 
author among a limited number of person! 
From this point the process of further elim 
ination to the guilty individual is simple. 

The German systemhasitsdisadvantage 
but on the whole its results are perha 
superior to any other. It preserves 2! 
formity of method and insures an accural 
and scientific investigation in every instan¢ 
by persons competent to makeit. __ 
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QriFoot = Advocate 


Circulation 


2,000,000 Copies 


YL. I.—No. 3. 


EVERYWHERE—MARCH 9, 1916 


PRICE TEN CENTS A CAN 


OU CAN DOUBLE 
HE WEAR OF ANY 
BOOTS OR SHOES 


ri-FootNot Only Waterproofs 


‘hemBut Greatly Lengthens 
Their Life 


The preservative qualities 
* Dri-Foot, the liquid shoe 
ressing, are quite as im- 
ortant as its effect in mak- 
g shoes absolutely water- 
ght. Dri-Foot, regularly 
yplied to shoes, will double 
reir life. The commonest 
iuse of poor wear in shoes 

the drying out of the 
atural oils of the leather. 
his results in cracking and 
umbling of the leather 
ppers and rapid wear 
irough the soles. 


‘hat Dri-Foot Does to Leather 


Dri-Foot, when properly 
oplied, actually soaks into 
ather and remedies any de- 
ciency in oil. It softens 
1¢ leather, makes it more 
liable and durable and acts 
3 a general preservative. 
: Improves the appearance 
f both black and tan leather, 
ving the tan a slightly 
arker, richer shade. 

Among other leather arti- 
€s that are especially im- 
roved by the regular use 
f Dri-Foot are harness, 
iddles, leather upholstery, 
‘unks, bags, satchels, suit 
ases, skate straps, razor 
tops, gun and golf stick 
ases, automobile seats, etc. 
Dri-Foot is a liquid water- 
roof dressing for all kinds of 
ather. Shoes shine as well 
S ever after treatment. 


FOR DEALERS 


n Attractive Proposition On a 
Fast-Selling Line 

Three million people have 
ought Dri-Foot during the 
ast year. Thousands more 
te learning about it every 
ay. Dri-Foot has a record 
Sa repeater. People who 
nce buy it almost invaria- 
y become regular custom- 
rs. Dri-Foot is now sold by 
-ading shoe, drug, grocery, 
ardware and 5 and 10 cent 
tores throughout the coun- 
fy. We have an attractive 
Toposition to offer dealers 
1 other lines, too. 

ay dealer who is not 
ow handling Dri-Foot but 
fants to, may obtain full 
articulars by writing to the 
itz Chemical Company at 
hillipsburg, N. ip 


Tole: 


i 


~ Feet That Never Know Its Raining 


Six million feet in this country never know 
it’s raining. They wear no rubbers. 
walk at will through rain, mud, slush 
and snow. Yet these six million for- 
tunate feet are always dry as toast. 

What’s the secret? Just this—the 
three million wise owners of these six 
million comfortable feet use Dri-Foot 
What’s Dri-Foot? 


on their shoes. 


Comes in 10 and 25-cent cans. 


BREAK IN YOUR NEW 
SHOES WITH DRI-FOOT 


It Makes Them Fit Better 


and Wear Longer 


Most people dread the 
breaking in of a new pair of 
shoes—and with good rea- 
son. It usually means sev- 
eral days of discomfort until 
the leather becomes flexible. 
All this trouble can be 
avoided by treating new 
shoes with Dri-Foot. Dri- 
Foot does a good deal more 
than waterproof shoes. It 
makes the leather soft and 
pliable so that your shoes 
fit comfortably from the 
very beginning and in the 
end give much longer wear. 
Forty leading shoe manu- 
facturers recommend the 
regular use of Dri-Foot. 
Good shoe dealers sell it 
everywhere. 

One manufacturer packs 
with every box of his shoes 
a printed slip which reads: 
“To prevent hardening and 
cracking and to keep the 
shoes waterproof and wear- 
resisting we recommend Dri- 
Foot, the shoe waterproofing. 


A liquid shoe-dressing, very easy to apply, 
that makes shoes waterproof. It does 
more. It gives longer life to shoes by 
making the leather soft and pliable. 

Dri-Foot is the best health insur- 
ance that money will buy, for wet 
feet are a frequent cause of serious 
illness. Costs but 10 cents to try 
it. Why don’t you? 


They 
ED ae 


; | 
DRI-F@ iH 


WATE RP 


wy j 
[\ WATERPROOFS PRESERVES. 


OLT ENS. munteaTace 
[aS aie 


THE SHOE WATERPROOFING 


Ask for it at any good shoe, drug, grocery, hardware or five and ten-cent store, or send us 10 cents for a trial can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


‘Thats the Stuff!’ 


° 
mes 


It is easy to use and more 
than worth the time it takes 
to apply.” 

The next time you buy a 
new pair of shoes get a can 
of Dri-Foot at the same 
time. You will be surprised 
to find how much more 
comfortably your shoes will 
fit and how much longer 
they will wear. 


FOOTNOTES 


Dri-Foot is an Elixir of Life for 
leather. 


“Say, why didn’t someone 
tell me about,this Dri-Foot 
before? Waterproof shoes 
for 10 cents. That sounds 
pretty good tome. Nomore 
rubbers for mine!” 


Rain, rain, come again; 
Dri-Foot users won’t complain. 


That’s what they all say. 
Comes in 10 and 25-cent 


In the great wet weather handi- : 
cap Dri-Foot wins in a walk. sizes. Buy it at any good 
shoe, drug, grocery, hard- 
ware or 5 and 10 cent store, 
or send us 10 cents for a 


trial can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg,N.J. 


DRI-FOOT 


Little drops of water 
Get no chance to ooze 
Through the soles or uppers 
With Dri-Foot on your shoes. 


The wetter the better, says Dri- 
Foot. 


April fools a lot of folks but not 
those who prepared for it with 
Dri-Foot. 
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PASQUALE AMATO 
Grand Opera Singer 


**Tuxedo is my smoking tobacco, 
because it has a wonderfully pleasant 
flavor and does not harm my voice or 
throat in any way.”’ 


asp 


FRANK O. SMITH 
Member of Congress from Maryland 
“*Tuxedo has no equal. It is free 


from bite. Tuxedo is the best pal I 
have ever had.’’ 


Sau OT mete 


EDWARD BRUCE MOORE 
Former Commissioner of Patents 


‘““My choice in pipe tobaccos is 
Tuxedo. The unusual mildness and 
fragrance of this mellowest of tobaccos 
gives me the greatest pleasure I have 
ever obtained from a pipe.” 


Cee Ge khovne 


EET 
O66 SOG ECES OCS 
OSES 


You Men Who Have 
Pipes 


—discarded and forgotten pipes—inactive, retired, ‘‘out-of- 
commission’’ pipes— pipes you’ve ¢ried to smoke and couldn’ t 
smoke — you men try Tuxedo. 


You can smoke a pipe—every man can—but you can’t 
smoke every kind of tobacco without making your tongue 
rebel and your throat get angry. Put the blame where’ it 
belongs—the pipe was innocent —the tobacco was the guilty 
party. 

Give your pipe another chance — fill it with fresh Tuxedo, 
packed firmly but not hard; smoke slowly; and you'll go into 
permanent partnership with Tuxedo. One week’s trial and 
you'll know why so many men have forsaken all smokes 
except Tuxedo. 


The Perfect Tobacco for the Pipe 


Tuxedo is a good-hearted, gentle, quiet, soft-voiced to- 
bacco — it’s as genial as a sunny day and as comforting as a raise 
in salary —no ‘‘fighting spirit’? in it anywhere to muss up 
your tongue—or fuss up your throat—as “‘bite-less” as a baby. 

That’s because the rich, mellow leaf is first aged in wood 
from 3 to 5 years and “hen it’s treated by the famous original 
“Tuxedo Process’ — ‘that takes every particle of bite and 
irritation out of tobacco. 

There is no other tobacco like Tuxedo, because Tuxedo 
is made by the secret ‘‘Tuxedo Process.”’ 


Try Tuxedo ¢hzs week. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin, with gold 10c 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch .. . C 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


Illustrations are 
about one-half sixe 
of real packages. 


FRITZ 
Austrian Violinist 


“I have certainly found in Tuxedo 
the one and only tobacco that measures 
up to all my requirements, rich in 
fragrance, always cool smoking and 
so mild that I can smoke pipeful after 
pipeful at a sitting.’”” 


MR. A. M. ROSE 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Illinois 


“* Tuxedo tobacco is pleasantly mild, — 
yet has a fragrance that is most satis- 
fying. I enjoy Tuxedo more than any 
tobacco I’ve ever smoked. ”’ 


JULIAN ELTINGE 
Famous Stage Favorite 


«« Relaxation is necessary to the busy 
man, and a pipe filled with Tuxedo 
is the most satisfactory form of restful | 
enjoyment I have ever discovered. ”’ 
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HIS FOLKS 


, uation to Uncle John and he played 
ke the trump he is. Between us we 
‘aded the old folks to have a bite to 
; the table for four, decorated for the 
sy family reunion; and we told lies 
ih to fill a book. We fooled the old 
_ but none of the stuff got over with the 
dy. The hardest part of all was to sit 
and hear her make excuses for “‘ Ellie,’’ 
e called him; and when she told us 
;she was glad he was getting on in the 
|, and had married well, I thought I 
‘1 choke—and not from laughing 
+, And all the time members of the Re- 
yn Committee were scowling through 
lining-room door and drawing their 
zonclusions. 

» finally got rid of the old folks by 
ising them that they would surely see 
‘y at the game, and everything would 
right. The old man was sort of stub- 
at first. He wanted to wait, but the old 
coaxed him away. She knew, poor 
_ but she wasn’t going to let the neigh- 
'3ee that her own boy had shamed her. 
‘ou go up there,”’ says Uncle John to 
fter they had gone, “‘and give that 
able rat a calling down!” 

To,” says I. “It’s your turn now. I 
1p there once.” 

{Id get in an argument with that 
an,” says Uncle John, “I’d probably 
a chair over her head.” 

{she didn’t bend one over yours first,” 


| 
‘mer cut it just as fine as he could and 
‘areful not to show up at the park until 
very last minute. Anyone could see 
Aimee had thought the whole thing 
‘advance and told Elmer what to do. 
- came in together at the grand-stand 
mee. She had on the pretty-near- 
fox furs that put such an awful hole 
mer’s last pay check, and her chin was 
ein the air. She was out to give the 
lsa treat, besides lending Elmer moral 
ort. He looked as if he needed it. 
ie old people were in a box behind the 
> plate, which they had all to them- 
s, the committee figuring, of course, 
Hickey would leave his wife with his 
during the game. Father Hickey had 
wearing the silver case off his watch 
irking it out every minute or so, and I 
ichatting with him through the wire 
ng, finding out all about the crops 
things, when the crowd spotted Elmer 
‘ing his way down through the grand 
1 with his wife. 
cheer went up and the old man jumped 
8 feet, all excited. 
dere he comes, mother!’’ says he. 
re comes the boy!”’ 
fussy little committeeman, with a rib- 
badge on his coat, overhauled Elmer 
vay down one of the side aisles and 
ted over to the old folks. Elmer didn’t 
look in their direction, but he wa- 
i, and for a second I had hopes of him— 
gh not after his wife took him by the 
She marched him to an empty box 
ad our bench, and he climbed over the 
1g Into the field without as much as a 
2 of his hand to his father and mother! 
thing was done so publicly that there 
Vt a chance to overlook it; so deliber- 
‘ that nobody could misunderstand. 
ie cheering died away into a low buzz 
urprised comment; pretty soon that 
ped too. And if anybody wanted to 
Vv what the old folks thought about it 
hey had to do was look at Elmer’s 
2. He remained standing, his plug hat 
$ hands and his eyes fixed on the boy’s 
:. He seemed sort of stunned. Finally 
id lady touched his sleeve. 
Set down, father!” says she. “Every- 
”’s looking at you.” 
ae old man slumped into his chair, all 
ife gone out of him. 
Y—why, mother,” says he, ‘the 
—he—he didn’t even 4 
Well, you see,’ says I, butting in, 
ner’s late, and he’s got to warm up 
; but after that ——” 
couldn’t alibi for him, though. He had 
€ it so very plain. They knew, and 
yone else knew too. I took one more 
1ce with Elmer when I went over to 
u 


m p. 

If you're a man at all,” says I—“if 
re only part white—go over and speak 
pals | It ain’t too late, even now.” 
ie is,” mumbles Hickey, looking at 


i 


(Continued from Page 15) 


I looked, too, and the signals were set 
for straight ahead; I could read ’em in her 


eyes. 

“Allright, young feller,” says I, “and be 
damned to you! If you won’t you won’t. 
Shoot!” 


There’s no use describing that game. In 
point of actual time it was a short one, both 
teams hustling to get it over with; but it 
seemed like an eternity to me. You know, 
an old player can feel the spirit of a crowd 
and tell pretty near what it’s thinking 
about. This one puzzled me for a while. It 
was quiet—a lot too quiet. Over and over I 
asked myself: ‘‘What are they waiting 
for? Why don’t they cut loose?’ 

Then all at once I got the answer: noth- 
ing was going to happen to Elmer while his 
father and mother were there to see it. 
Afterward—well, I could just feel the trou- 
ble waiting back there in the stand. Burch- 
ell, rightfielder for the All Stars, came to 
bat along in the sixth inning. 

“Looks as if Hickey Day won’t really 
start till after the game,” says he. “The 
bleachers are talkin’ tar and feathers. They 
can hang him for all of me!”’ 

And all this time Old Man Hickey sat 
hunched down in his chair, his plug hat 
over his eyes and his wife patting his hand. 
I didn’t even dare to speculate on what they 
were thinking about. 

At the end of the seventh inning the old 
folks slipped out quietly while the teams 
were changing sides, and then the crowd 
broke loose in earnest, hissing and hooting 
Elmer until Uncle John benched him and 
sent Carney in to finish the game. The 
demonstration was so strong that it scared 
Elmer’s wife, and she beat it for the depot, 
where our cars were sidetracked. 

“‘And if I was you,”’ says Uncle John to 
Elmer, “I wouldn’t wait round here to 
see what’s going to happen after the game. 
Many’s the time I’ve skinned the bats out 
of the bags and fought all the way to the 
depot to protect umpires and other burglars, 
but there’ll be no bats skinned for you after 
the stuff you’ve pulled here this afternoon. 
Get out of here! And if they don’t kill you 
it won’t be because you don’t deserve kill- 
ing. Git!” 

Elmer had brought a long raincoat with 
him and a cloth hat in one of the pockets. 
It’s likely his wife thought he might need a 
disguise. He put them on and sneaked out 
through the passageway under the grand 
stand. He told me afterward that he tried 
to find his folks and square himself—and 
maybe it was the truth—but some of the 
hard-boiled townspeople found him, in- 
stead, and he had a running fight all the 
way to the depot. 

When we piled aboard the cars, with a 
howling mob behind us, there was Elmer, 
spread out on the lounge in the washroom of 
the Pullman, with the porter putting wet 
towels on his right shoulder. Somewhere in 
the fracas Elmer had been hit with half a 
brick. Maybe the fellow who threw it aimed 
at his head and had a lot more luck with 
the shot than he thought. One of the mus- 
cles on the point of his shoulder was torn 
loose and it didn’t need more than a glance 
to see that Mr. Hickey was in for a long 
lay-off. He wouldn’t pitch again for quite a 
spell, if ever; and the best he got from any- 
body was: “‘It serves you damn well right!”’ 

“Yes,” groans Elmer, rolling and twist- 
ing with the pain; “‘but what am I going to 
do? I—I can’t lay off this winter! I figured 
to pitch a little out West—enough to make 
expenses. I’ve got to work, I tell you—got 
to! O Lord, what am I going to do?” 

“Ask your wife,’’ says Uncle John, cold 
asaclam. “She blew your money and got 
you into this jam. Let her get you out.” 

The next day the Hickeys left us, bound 
East, Elmer with orders to report to a spe- 
cialist and have his shoulder treated. As a 
man he wasn’t worth anything to anybody; 
as a pitcher he was valuable, but I think 
that Uncle John would have canned him 
off the trip even if his arm hadn’t been out 
of commission. Elmer begged for an ad- 
vance on his next season’s salary, but there 
was absolutely nothing doing. Uncle John 
told him about the grasshopper and the 
ant—a nice little story if you don’t happen 
to be the grasshopper. As a matter of fact, 
from the look of Elmer’s shoulder, it wasn’t 
a cinch that he would ever pitch again. 

Nobody said good-by to him; nobody 
wanted to say good-by to his wife. They 
were handed return-trip tickets and dropped 
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Must I Tackle 
Another Day Of This? 
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Send 
Coupon 
Today 

Without 
Money 


He hates his work because it’s the wrong work for him. It’s drudg- 
ery in which he can never make areal success. Yet he could bea big 
man—a joyous worker if he only knew where his real talent lies. 
The man who has found his work does not merely exist, he lives, and 


lives grandly. 


jobs to weaker men. 


fitted by nature to do from 


“Analyzing Character” 


The New Science of Judging Men; Misfits in Business, the Home, and Social Life 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford’s new book based on the Science of 
502 pages — Illustrated. 


ke tells you the value of character analysis to you in your business, in your social 

It teaches by science, philosophy and by 
personal experiences. It tells you how failures found the way to success. It teaches 
you how to know what you are best fitted for—how to employ other men and know 
at a glance what they are best fitted todo. One section of the book alone is equal to 
It explains the psychology of selling—how to 
handle your customer. The biggest men in the world in each profession have been 
those who could choose other men—pick out their real talents and abilities. Car- 
negie—Greeley among newspaper men—Asquith among statesmen—Joffre among 
generals—Connie Mack in the baseball field—these and all others who reach big 
success. They knew their own abilities and the exact abilities of each man around 
them. That you must know, too; that you can know if you read and study this book. 


Character Analysis. 


life—in your 


a complete course in salesmanship. 


Are You One of These? 


1—Toofrailforphysical work yetcompelled 
to do it through lack of mental training. 

2—Too vital for physical work but with- 
out sufficient training for executive work. 

3—Too active for sedentary work but 
compelled to do it through circumstances. 

4—Too active for executive work but 
forced into a position of authotity. 

5—Too restless to study and too ambi- 
tious for the mere manual labor which 
results from a lack of sufficient education. 

6—Too impractical for business life yet 
ambitious commercially. 

7—Too lazy mentally for high-class 
mental work yet ambitious for commercial, 
artistic or literary fame, 

8—The natural-born farmer whose proud 
parents prepared him for a profession. 

9—A clerk, teacher, salesman or other 
“‘white collar’? man who ought to be wear- 
ing overalls. 

10—A woman with professional or com- 
mercial ability condemned to be a house- 
hold drudge. A woman with domestic 
talents forced by pride or circumstances 
into the business world. 

11—Detail man trying to do executive 
work. Natural-born executive compelled 
to do detail work. 

12—Careless person given work which 
demands great care and prudence. Careful 
and conservative person given work which 
demands the willingness to take chances. 
Thoughtless and impulsive person con- 
signed to plodding, painstaking vocations. 
Thoughtful, philosophic and deliberate 
person trying to keep up the pace in the 
hurly-burly of some swift-moving vocation. 
Read this book and find out how to stop 


being a square peg in a round hole. 


His work gives him joy. He grows in power, in wis- 
dom, in health, in efficiency and in success. 
And there will be a song in his heart. The 
work you love is as natural as hunger, or love, or pleasure, or laugh- 
ter. Stop doing the work you hate—find out what you are really 


home—in: your health. 


KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD, M. D. 
The Review of Reviews Co. , 30 Irving Place, New York o 


He will leave the soft 


Send No Money 


S long as this first edition lasts you can 
have this work at a lower price. The 
advance demand for this work almost 
takes up the edition. Get this book and 
look it over. If you do not find in it 
matter that will make important differ- 
ence to you in your work, in your health, 
in your success, in your social relations, 
send the book back, otherwise send the 
small introductory price. But don’t wait. 
Don’t drift any longer—begin to steer 
your life to a definite goal. Begin now 
by sending for this 502-page book. 


o. Kath 
atherine 
7 aren 


7 eitladerd, 
AG Review of Reviews 
? Company, 

Af 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 

ZB’ Send me, all 
ye’ charges prepaid, your 
By’ book ‘Analyzing Char- 
KG acter,”’ 502 pages. I agree 
mee tosend $3 in five days, or re- 
* turnthe book at your expense. 


¢ 
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¢ Address 
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| 7r AUTOMOBILES {erest Quality yy 
As pioneer manufacturers of Automobile Fabric Supplies,made § 
n our own modern factory, we unqualifiedly guarantee the 
Luxury, Durability, Perfect Fit, and Ease of Attaching and 
taching, Nathan Luxurious Seat Covers. Prices $5 and up- 
rd—iarge variety in textures and colors—a size for every type 
of car. At all Dealers—write us for FREE Samples and Catalog. 
ATHAN NOVELTY: MANUFACTURING iG 
WORLDS LARGEST VARIETVAUTO &'MOTORCILIE FABRIC SUPPLIES ® 

SDE PT.:A::88 ‘READE ST... NEW:YORK CITY... 
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An Odious Task 


Made Easy 


youll say when you try Sani-Flush 
and know how it cleans toilet bowls 
—even down to the hidden trap that 
a brush can’t reach—and keeps them 


clean. 


No dipping out water, no 


scrubbing. Just sprinkle a little into 
the bowl every few days. 
keep it sanitary and odorless. 


It will 


Sani-Flush 


is patented—nothing like it. 


Made 


solely for toilet-bowl cleaning—not a 


general cleanser. 


25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani-Flush or 
can get it quickly; or write us a card, giving 


your 


dealer’s name and we will have you 


supplied. ‘Try Sani-Flush at our risk— 
money back if it fails to do as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 


there are toilets in Residences, 
Business Offices, Hotels, Stores, 
Factories, etc. Does not injure 


plumbing connections. 


The trap that |, 
Sani- Flush & 
reaches,cleans, 
keeps clean. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


TRAP. 
* in wih 
S\. WATER 44 
~‘\ 4F 4 
~ ce 


\ 2 


168 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio * 


uauhtous 
SEAT COVERS 


i 


pl 


In Again 
Without 
Groping 


Hylo, turned LO in 
the vestibule, lights 
your way in with- 
out fumbling orstum- 
™ bling. Use Hylo also 
in halls and _ stairs, 
bathroom, nursery, 
kitchen. Turned HY, 
LO or OUT by a pull 
of the cord. Saves 
85% current. Sold by 
Lighting Companies, 
Electrical Dealers, 
Hardware and De- 
partment Stores. 


> 


oS 


LL OVER THE COUNTRY thou- 
sands of boys are earning a lot of 
money, besides getting some of the best 
premiums ever offered. They do it by 


selling The Saturday Evening Post on two 
days a week after school hours. Any boy 
can doit. Box 295, Sales Division, THe Curtis 
PuBLISHING ComPANyY, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORETOKRS 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 
Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


<n 
NNEBEC 


ody. Own a Kennebec. Book tells about paddling, 
sailing and motoring ina Kennebec. Describes per- 


Canoeing makes you ‘‘hungry asa bear’’—putscolor 
n your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength in your 


fect style, great speed, strength, lightness.Writenow. 
Kennebec Canoe Co., 57 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


$5 Delivered vou FREE 
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off at a junction point, and the gang gave 
three cheers when the train pulled out and 
left them there. 

“Now,” says Uncle John, rubbing his 
stomach, “‘I know exactly how the whale 
felt when he got rid of Jonah!” 


Iv 


LMER was the last. of the regulars to 

show up at the spring training camp the 
following season. I was loafing on the porch 
of the Hooper House when he came up the 
steps, and he would have walked right by 
me if I hadn’t spoken to him. He wasn’t 
anxious to attract attention just then, but 
he seemed grateful for a nod and a hand- 
shake. 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘how goes it?” 

“Pretty tough,” says he, and he looked it. 

He had on one of his last season’s suits, 
but it hadn’t been cleaned or pressed in 
weeks. His collar was wilted down and his 
cuffs were dirty. 

His stickpin was gone and so was his 
watch-chain. He seemed a lot older, and 
in his eye was the look of a dog that has 
been whipped and whipped until he doesn’t 
expect anything else. 

“Pretty tough,” says he, putting down 
his suit case. 

““How’s the wife?” says I. 

He flinched, the same as if I had hit him 
across the eyes. 

“‘She’s—she’s gone.” 

“Gone!” says I. ‘“‘Gone where?” 

“Tdon’tknow. She—well, last November 
she quit me.” 

I tried to lie like a gentleman. I said that 
I was sorry to hear it. Elmer looked at me 
for a minute and then put out his hand a 
second time. I thought he would crush my 
fingers. 

He tried to say something, but couldn’t; 
so he choked a few times, grabbed his suit 
case and beat it along inside. 

Now if Elmer had turned up prosper- 
ous and cocky and well dressed, and that 
woman with him, he would have stepped 
into the coldest frost that ever hit the 
sunny South; but he was broke, and down 
and out, and miserable, and—well, what was 
the use of making it any worse? 

When a man has done wrong and gets a 
quick comeback on it, human beings can 
afford to be easy on him. And women— 
God love ’em!—sometimes they can even 
forget what the man has done and stake 
him to a clean sheet and a fresh start. It 
was Molly Divver who got the whole story 
out of Elmer and spread it where it would 
do the most good—Molly, with her fiery 
Irish temper; and she didn’t get it because 
she was curious either. She was sorry for 
Elmer, and she used to make him sit and 
talk with her after dinner. It did him good, 
I suppose, to have someone to tell his trou- 
bles to, and little by little the whole thing 
came out, 

His arm was in bad shape; they were 
broke and she had to pawn some of her 
things—after Elmer’s were gone, of course. 
The specialist wouldn’t give him any en- 
couragement; so he got a job in a billiard 
parlor at fifteen dollars a week, and after 
that they fought a good deal. Elmer told 
Molly it was mostly his fault. You see, he 
was afraid he was never going to be able to 
pitch again and he wanted Aimee to do her 
own cooking and make that fifteen-per go 
as far as possible. And, of course, she 
wouldn’t stand for that. 

One morning they had it hot and heavy, 
and when he came back late that night she 
was gone. Didn’t even leave him a letter— 
and no wife ought to quit her husband 
without doing that much, anyway. It’s al- 
ways done on the stage and in all the novels 
I’ve read. But there wasn’t a letter or any- 
thing, and since that time he hadn’t heard a 
word from her. When I think of those folks, 
living in one room and getting along like a 


|| 
to care a whoop whether he got right a} 
or not, and he had Uncle John guessing|. 
“He’s got as much stuff as he ever y 
eh?” says Uncle Johntome.  — 
“Almost,’’ I says—“‘almost; but he < 
trying.” 
“The heart is knocked plumb oy) 
him,” says the boss. ‘‘I wonder, now, ci|( 
we put it back again? We’re going to nx 
him bad this year.” es 
“We might find Aimee for him,” gay 
“Don’t be more of a fool than God r 
you!” says Uncle John; so I knew he}. 
thinking about the same thing that I 1. 
“Go and have a talk with Molly Jj, 
ver,” says I. ‘“She’s got the best ling) 
Hickey. Maybe she knows a way to 
the heart back into him.” | 
Uncle John looked at me and rubbed t 
nose. 
“Tl go you if I lose,” says he. “In \y 
of heart trouble a woman is always the], 
doctor. I’ll ask Molly what to do.” 
And, considering that I gave him \ 
tip, the least he might have done was ti 
me in on the surprise party. 


J 
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After spring training we hiked No, 
playing exhibition games in the tank to), 
along the route. : ; 

Elmer warmed up good every day ( 
we tried him twice on bush teams, but) 
had to bat our heads off to win for 
each time. The country boys hamme( 
him all over the lot. 

“Tf you're going to try any cure on|. 
mer,” says I to Uncle John, “‘you’d be» 
get busy.” | 

“Elmer’s going to pitch the oper 
game next week,’ says Uncle John. 

“You're crazy!’ says I. 

“Hiven so, he pitches the opening ga> 
That’s Molly’s idea.” 

“Then Molly’s crazy. They’ll knoek Ir 
out of the box in the first inning.” 

“Bet you a hat they don’t!” 

“T’ve got you; and let’s make ita sui) 
clothes he doesn’t finish the game!” | 

“Righto!” chuckles Uncle John, “di 
you’ve made a couple of bets that you'l 
tickled to death to lose!” be 


as | 


OX THE opening day all our pitels 
were out on the line in front of « 
bench, limbering up and joshing tl 
friends in the boxes—all but Elmer. « 
was working away solemn as a judge i 
never opening his mouth. I was catch: 
him, and out of the corner of my eye 1} 
ticed a little commotion in a box close 
some folks were coming in. a 

“For heaven’s sake!” says Pete Poi 
to me. “Look what Molly Divver’s bri; 
ing in with her!” 

I looked, and to save my life I could! 
help letting out a yell: -* SBS 

“Whoopee! Elmer! See who’s in « 
grand stand!” ic | 

Yes; Molly Divver knew something abt 
heart trouble and where to send to | 
the cure for it. You bet she knew! She's 
smiling over the railing at me; and on ( 
side of her was Mother Hickey and | 
the other was the old man, both of ”1 
scared stiff by the size of the crowd—#) 
both seeing nobody else but Elmer. 

He was just starting to wind up whené 
heard me yell. He turned his head and : 
ball fell out of his hands—for a second | 
he could do was stare at his mother as ift 


away and hide. a a 

Then she stood up and held out her ar: 
to him—and in about four jumps En 
was over the railing, into the box, and « 
Hickey family was reunited, with all ‘: 
trimmings. Molly told me afterward tlt 
it reminded her of the return of the Pri 
igal Son and the last act of the Old Hor 
stead rolled into one. 


— 


A sample 1916 model “Ranger’’ bi- 


“He shook hands with his father abt 
fifty times,’”’ says Molly, “and he cried 
over the front of his mother’s new ble 
silk dress; and he was so excited that ? 
hugged me too—but I guess Jim wo 
mind. It was lovely—perfectly lovely!” 

The only real trouble we had was to 
Elmer away from his folks long enough) 
warm up and get ready to pitch the gan 


couple of strange bulldogs, I feel like string- 
ing with the man who says that we get our 
hell on this earth sometimes. 

After Molly handed that story round the 
boys began to warm up to Elmer—not too 
much, you understand. It wasn’t that we 
thought any more of him or that he de- 
served any kindness, but we felt that if 
Molly Divver could stand for him and 


THE TURN-DOWN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 
é Carbon or Mazda; also 32- 
4 volt for storage battery. 
ECONOMICAL ELECTRIC LAMP 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
25 West Broadway New York City 


) cycle, on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
W UN) Write at once for large illustrated cat- 
\4 alog showing complete line of bicycles, 
| most marvelous offer ever made on a 
f() | bicycle. You will be astonished at our 

low prices and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted — Make 
| and ‘Sundries from our big catalog. Do 
Vj) Business direct with the leading bicycle house in 
America. Do not buy until you know what we 
7? can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


| tires and supplies, and particulars of 
w=) money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-55, CHICAGO 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings Account 
at 4% Compound Interest with this bank—the Oldest trust company in Ohio, 
with Assets of over Fifty Million Dollars. 


Send today for our booklet ‘““M” explaining our system of receiving deposits 
by mail 


ITAL: & SURPLUS $ | 
ILLION: DOLLAR: 


stick up for him—oh, confound it! What 
would you have done in a case of that kind? 
Would you kick a yellow dog that knew he 
was yellow—and couldn’t look you in the 
face? 

Elmer’s arm was bad to begin with, but 
it slowly rounded into shape. He worked in 
a few of the practice games at camp, but 
the recruits hammered him all over the lot. 
The big trouble was that Elmer didn’t seem 


He didn’t want to leave ’em at all, but ° 
finally dragged him out on to the field; a! 
after he had heaved a few at me I went 0) 
to Uncle John and called off the bets. A! 
a darned good thing for me that I did! _ 

“What did I tell you about a wom! 
being the best doctor for heart trouble, 
says Uncle John, rubbing his nose and gr’ 
ning. “I asked Molly, and she says to 
‘Stupid! Send for his folks!’” | | 


ut 
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He will keep your roofs weather- 
proof and waterproof—for years and 
years to come. 


He will make them je resist- 
img without extra cost. 


He will save you repair bills. 


HE is the RU-BER-OID Man. You 
will find him on every roll of 


2 4 
ip Pairs, wa 
Sas, 


Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY 


COSTS MORE -WEARS LONGER 


RU-BER-OID is the original pre- 
pared roofing. It 1s permanently 
watertight, and practically wear- 
proof. It contains no coal tar, no 
petroleum oils, no wood fibre, no 
paper, nor any other substance ‘that 
will crack, run, rot, warp, rust or leak. 
Thousands of 20-year-old RU-BER- 
OID Roofs are still giving satisfaction. 


“Since we put a RU-BER-OID roof on our 
factory buildings in 1891 (25 years ago))we have 
forgotten all about it. zt has never leaked and we 
have never been oy hee repair it. To all appear- 


ances it will last many faore years,” says Lehr Agri- 
ee! Co., hio. 


Rust ray : i use RU-BER.OID Th 
1s sti we put on ¥ S 
Bled at the cot, gersition, eee cee 
leces years 


Coatesville a 


Make sure that you get the real 
ue BH ROLL. Look for thes R U- 
BER-OID Man on every roll. 


Colored RU-BER-OID (Ka-lor-oid)—made in two 
colors, Tile Red and Copper Green—can be 
adapted to many handsome and artistic effects. 
The colors are permanently built into the roofing. 
Time and the weather, instead of dimming or 
damaging Colored RU-BER-OID, only add to 
its beauty. 


RU-BER-OID Shingles 


are the perfect rigid roofing shingles. They can be laid 
exactly like wooden shingles, but RU-BER-OID Shingles 
will not warp, curl, rot or split. “They are made in two 
colors—Slate Gray and Tile Red, making it possible 
for you to secure the same architectural effect as slate or 
tile, at a very low cost. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


w 


These FREE Books 


will give valuable 
suggestions— 


Check the ones you want on the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
568 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Send me samples of 
O RU-BER-OID Roofing 
O RU-BER-OID Shingles 


and the books opposite which 
I mark X. 


is “The fact F . 
im Fesists fro 
Behining wn to the 2th | feel ste fet Gas ED . 
OID, et ! rae my,buildings with RU-BER- . 
says F.C me, pe¥manent and & 
Dundee, Illing a pare, oo Valley Sick Fae 


O Roofing a Home 

O Building a Poultry House 

O Building a Bungalow 

O Building a Barn 

O Building Your Own Garage 
Covering Your Factory 

QO) Artistic Roofs 


NEW YORK (Woolworth Bldg.) CHICAGO (Peoples’ Gas Bldg.) = = If you are a dealer check here O 
“R BER OID Also Manufacturers of Amiwud Wall Board ES 5 is f] j I am planning to roof a_ 
au i eet RUBE 2 fiat Sear and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete. fey Nana 
u al uv ‘y- SS == 
still i ne Poultry houses n ly twenty rer roofs The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco (under license) 
rie Ten I save money he uae ee = The Standard Paint Co., of Canada, Limited, Montreal Be BUILDING 4 Address_ 
0, . iS 
ay Wie Fin Enya world’s jee HOU * »Dealer’s name 


Use the REAL RU-BER-0|7 ———_/ 
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IN THE HOME 


Listerine —whether used in the care of the teeth, for the 
prevention of infection of small wounds, or for personal 
hygiene —is an effective antiseptic. 


CARE OF Listerine is a Superior dentifrice. It is liquid and 

iis tae antiseptic and therefore can protect those surfaces 
of the teeth which the brush cannot reach, and 
which are most subject to decay. 


PERSONAL Listerine is excellent for purposes of personal hygiene. 

HYGIENE é ; : 
It is an acceptable deodorant in cases of offensive 
perspiration. After bathing a refreshing feeling of 
cleanliness is imparted to the body by applying 
Listerine with a sponge or cloth. 


AFTER Listerine used as a lotion after shaving, guards against 
cet terh os infection and neutralizes the harmful effects of free 
alkali in shaving soaps. 


OTHER Many uses of Listerine are described in the Listerine 
USES 


book. There also is a children’s book, entitled 
“General D. K. Germ,” containing many amusing 
pictures. In a pleasing and attractive way it teaches 
children the proper care of their teeth. Either or 
both of these books will be mailed free upon request. 


Listerine is sold everywhere in original packages. 
Round bottles in brown wrappers. 
Four sizes, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 


Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
- St. Louis, Mo. 


The original The original 
bottle 


"Saxon ‘Six’ alone- 
among cars of hke 
_ price - approximates 
in actual performance 
the records made 
within the past year 
by the newly- designed 

multi-cylinder type, 
highspeed motors 
of the costly- priced 


39 
s es 


Top place in its price class must be ac- 
corded Saxon “Six.” That conclusion 
seems unavoidable. The proof is only 
too plain. 


For more than a year, now, the evidence 
has been piling up, till there’s no 
room for doubt. The certified rec- 
ao of actual performances preclude 
that. 


First— a stock model Saxon “Six” sped 
490 miles from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco in 13 hours, beating the 


“Lark” —the Southern Pacific’s fast- 
est train —by fifteen minutes. 


Then —a Saxon “Six” won a notable 
victory from a field of five other 
entries in the famous hill climb at 
Stamford, Conn., making this hill— 
a mile long, with a 15 to 18 per cent 
grade —in the remarkable time of 
one minute and 2 seconds. 


Next —105 Saxon “Sixes” were driven 
by dealers from Detroit to their home 
towns. The distance averaged 252 
miles per car. The gasoline con- 
sumption averaged 21 miles per gal- 
lon. (Mary made as high as 26 miles 
per gallon although the roads were heavy 
with mud.) And the oil consumption 
averaged 152 miles per quart. 


Next —a stock model Saxon “Six” ac- 
celerated from a standing start to 45 
miles per hour in 23.6 seconds. 


Next—a stock model Saxon “Six”—in a 
test for minimum speed—idled a full 
one-half mile “on high” at the rate of 
1 miles per hour. 


This is appreciably slower than the 
ordinary walking speed. The test 
was completed without the motor 


stopping. 


Clearly, these achievements establish the 
supremacy of Saxon “Six.” For the 
verdict of performance is final. 


And the motor wise have been quick to 
grasp the significance of these rec- 
ords. 


This new series Saxon “Six” at $785 has 
already won wide popularity. Buyers 
are fairly flocking to it. 


For they see in it a class car at a record 
price. A “Six” that measures merit 
with the costly cars, at half the price 
you would have been forced to pay 
but a short time past. 


The demand has already forced an in- 
crease in our production plans. 


So if you hope to own a Saxon “Six” this 
spring we urge you to place your 
order at once. 


“Sixes” 


Touring Car 
Roadster . 


Roadster manent tee ape eas: 39> 
Delivery: Cares aiken . 395 


Saxon Motor Car Company, Detroit 


(319) 


Both are Melba 


The Victor Record of Melba’s voice is just as truly Melba 
as Melba herself. 

To hear Melba on the Victrola is as thrilling as hearing 
her on the concert or operatic stage. 

Both ways you actually hear Melba, with all the wonder- 
ful power and brilliancy, the captivating ease of execution, the 
warmth and beauty of voice, which make the famous diva 


the beloved of three continents. 
The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play for 
you any of the thirty Melba records, or Victor Records by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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RELAND UBER ALLES-By Peter B. Kyne 


The Grip in the Knobs 


The knobs on the “Nobby’ Tread “‘bite’’ the 


road-surface like a file on metal. 


The traction is so intense that it 1s next to 
impossible for the tread to slip or skid. 


It is the angle, thickness, toughness, resiliency 
of the knobs that make ‘Nobby’ Treads the 
surest of anti-skids—the Aristocrats of the Road. 


While ‘Nobby’ Tread sales have increased phenomenally, 
adjustments (on the basis of five thousand miles) have gone down 
to an almost unwritably small fraction of the total sales. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ “‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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HERE’S something about 
Big Ben’s get-wp that brushes 
the sleep right out of your 
eyes. It’sa wake-up that brings a 
cheerful smile as you tumble out 


of bed. 


It’s a get-up all his own—that puckers 
your lips in a whistle as you dress—that 
puts a keen edge on your breakfast appetite 
—that starts you down stairs feeling like a 
two-year-old 


Has a Get-Up All His Own 


At five, seven, or any hour you set, Big Ben will 
wake you and get you on your way. He’ll rouse 
you gently with ten half-minute calls or shake off 
your sleep with a five-minute ring. 


Big Ben stands seven inches tall, handsomely 
gotten up, well built, punctual. He has a big, 
clear, easily read dial, light running movement, 
and watch-like escapement. 

Baby Ben, three and a half inches tall, a quarter-size 
Big Ben—keeps the same good time, calls the same punctual 


way, a handy clock for the traveling bag, the desk, or the 
dressing table. 


Both are six times factory tested. At your jeweler’s, each 
$2.50 in the United States, $3.00 in Canada. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t stock them. 


Western Clock Co 


La Salle, Il, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox 


THE 


OLEPROOF HOSE have been bought 
by millions of people for many years. 


That fact alone is proof enough of extraor- 
dinary value. 


= 
w 
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Have you ever thought what you may be 
missing by going without this brand? 


Here is practically absolute freedom from darn- 
ing—and_ you have the choice of pure silk, silk- 


faced and fine lisle. 


Six pairs of the cotton hose are guaranteed to 
wear without holes for six months. Three pairs 
of silk are guaranteed three months. If any 
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pairs fail within the specified time you are given 
new hose free. 


Have you heard of a better hose? 


The thing to do is to try it. But see that it’s 


genuine Holeproof Hose with the “Holeproof”’ 
trademark on the box. 


Tfelepratffesierg 


AND CHILOREN 

The genuine is sold in your town. Ask 
us for dealers’ names. Prices: Men’s, 25c 
per pair and up. Women’s and children’s, 
35c per pair and up. Write for free book 
that tells all about Holeproof. 


Pat. Office, 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 


We ship direct where no dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance 
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YOU have read previous tales of the Blue Star 
[avigation Company and the various brisk in- 
ividuals connected therewith, you will recall 
ne Michael J. Murphy, who first came to the 
ion of Cappy 
at the time =~ 
e said Mur- 
was chief 
‘of the bark- 
e Retriever 
Capt. Matt 
ey. Subse- 
ly,when Matt 
y presented 
person indu- 
e evidence of 
isdom of the 
aw that you 
t keep a good 
own, Michael 
same skipper 
e Retriever. 
berth he con- 
1 to occupy 
pleasure and 
to all con- 
1,untila small 
jal tidal wave, 
| began with 
Peasley’s purchase, at a ridiculously low figure, 
: Oriental Steamship Company’s huge freighter, 
ssus, swept the cunning Matthew into the presi- 
of the Blue Star Navigation Company; where- 
Matt designed to take Murphy out of the 
ever and have him try his hand in steam as master 
> Narcissus. 
ie same financial tidal wave had swept Cappy 
} out of the presidency of the Blue Star Naviga- 
jompany—presumably far up the beach to a place 
> sun, where he was to bask for the remainder of 
ld age as president emeritus of all of his com- 
s. However, if there was one thing about Cappy 
sould absolutely bank on it was the consistency 
S$ inconsistency. For, having announced his 
ment, his very next move was to bewail his in- 
y to retire. He insisted upon clinging to the 
ae a barnacle to a ship, and was always very 
| in evidence whenever any deal of the slightest 
rtance was about to be consummated. Indeed, 
1s never so thoroughly in command as when, his 
of enthusiasm anent the acquisition of the 
ssus at fifty per cent of her value having passed, 
ered that his son-in-law planned to order 
urphy off the quarter deck of the Retriever onto the bridge of the Narcissus, while 
aknown answering to the name of Terence Reardon was slated for chief engineer. 
appy listened to Matt Peasley’s announcement; then with a propitiatory “Ahem! 
{| Harump-h-h-h!” he hitched himself forward in his chair and gazed at Matt over 
ims of his spectacles. 
Tell me, Matt,” he demanded presently, “who is this man Reardon? I do not recall 
an engineer in our employ—and I thought I knew them all.” 
He is not in our employ, sir. He has been chief engineer of the Arab for the past eight 
s, and prior to that he was chief of the Narcissus. It was Reardon who put me 
to what ailed her. She’s a hog on coal, and the Oriental steamship people used to 
him about the fuel bills. Their port engineer didn’t agree with Reardon as to what 
bead with her, so he quit. He assures me that if her condensers are retubed she'll 
from seven to ten tons of coal less per day.” 
Hum! So you’re going to give him the job for telling you something our own port 
leer would have told us after an examination.” 
d 0, sir, I'm going to give him the job because he earned it. He put me wise to the 
ched condition of her electric-light plant and the fact that there is a crack, cunningly 
faled, in the after web of her crank shaft ——” 
Oh, by thunder,” piped Cappy, “that’s worth knowing! Ship a new crank shaft, 
reins Save the Blue Star a salvage bill sooner or later.” 
: 2 inside information not only saves us money in the future,” Matt continued, 
One abled me to drive a closer bargain when dealing with MacCandless, of 
ental Steamship Company. Consequently Terence Reardon gets the job. 


|. 


By PETE! 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


“They Fought the Bloodiest Draw I Have Ever Seen on the 
San Francisco Waterfront’’ 


He’s only making a hundred and fifty a month in 
the Arab, and as he is a rattling good man—I’ve 
looked him up, sir—I’ve promised him a hundred 
and seventy-five a month in the Narcissus.” 

“Oh, you’ve al- 
ready promised 
him the job, eh? 
Mistake, Matt, se- 
rious mistake. You 
say you looked him 
up, but I’ll bet you 
a plug hat there is 
one thing -about 
him that you failed 
to discover, and 
that is: What kind 
of Irish is he?” 

“Why, regular 
Irish, of course— 
mighty good Irish, 
Ishouldsay. Keen, 
observing, not too 
talkative, a hard worker, temperate in his 
habits and a crackajack engineer to boot.” 

Cappy settled back wearily in his chair 
and favored his youthful partner with a 
glance of tolerant amusement. 

“Matt,” he announced, “those are the 
qualifications we look for in an engineer, and 
it’s been my experience that the Irish and 
the Scotch make the best marine engineers 
in the world. But when you've been in the 
shipping game as long as I have, young man, 
you’ll know better than to pick two Irishmen 
as departmental chiefs in the same ship! I did it— 
once. There was ared-headed scoundrel named Dennis 
O’Leary who went from A. B. to master in the Florence 
Ricks. That fellow was a bulldog. He made up his 
mind he was going to be master of the Florence and I 
couldn’t stop him. Good man—damned good! And 
there was ablack Irishman, John Rooney, in the Amelia 
Ricks. Had ambitions just like O’Leary. He went 
from oiler to first assistant in the Amelia. Fine man— 
damned fine! So fine, in fact, that when the chief of 
the Florence died I shifted Rooney to her immediately. 
And what was the result? Why, riot, of course. Matt, 
the Irish will fight anybody and anything, but they’ll 
fight quicker, with less excuse and greater delight, 
among themselves than any other nationality! The 
Florence Ricks carries a million feet of lumber, but 
she wasn’t big enough for Rooney and O’Leary, so I 
fired them both, not being desirous of playing favorites. 
Naturally each blamed the other for the loss of his job, 
and without a word having been spoken they went out on the dock and fought the 
bloodiest draw I have ever seen on the San Francisco waterfront. After they had been 
patched up at the Harbor Hospital both came and cussed me and told me I was an 
ingrate, so I hired them both back again, put them in different ships, slipped each of them 
a good, cheerful Russian Finn, and saved funeral expenses. That’s what I got, Matt, for 
not asking those two what kind of Irish they were. Now, then, sonny, once more: What 
kind of Irish is Terence Reardon?” 

“Why, I don’t know, I tell you. He’s just Irish.” 

Cappy lifted his eyes to the ceiling as if praying for the great gift of patience. 

“Listen to the boy,” he demanded of an imaginary bystander. ‘‘He doesn’t know! 
Well, stick your head down over his engine-room grating some day, you boob, sing the 
Boyne Wather—and find out! Now, then, do you happen to know what kind of Irish 
Mike Murphy is? You ought to. You were shipmates with him in the Retriever long 
enough.” 

“Oh, Mike’s from Galway. He goes to mass on Sunday when he can.” 

“Hum! If he’s from Galway, where did he leave his brogue? He runs to the broad 
a like an Englishman.” 

“That’s easily explained. Mike left his brogue in Galway. He came to this country 
when he was six years old and was raised in Boston. That’s where he picked up, his 
broad a.” 

“That doesn’t help out a bit, Matt. He’s Irish just the same, and what a Yank liké 
you don’t know about the Irish would fill a book. You know, Matt, there are a few rare 
white men that can handle Chinamen successfully; now and then you'll run across 
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one that can handle niggers; but I have never yet met 
anybody who could figure the mental angles of the Irish 
except an Irishman. There’s something in an Irishman that 
drives him into the bandwagon. He’s got to be the boss, 
and if he can’t be the boss he’ll sit round and criticize. But 
if I want aman to handle Chinamen, or niggers, or Japs, or 
Bulgarians I’ll advertise for an Irishman and take the first 
one that shows up. A young man like you, Matt, shouldn’t 
monkey with these people. They’re a wonderful race and 
very much misunderstood, and if you don’t start ’em right 
on the job you’ll always be in trouble. Now, Matt, I’ve 
always done the hiring and firing for the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company, and as a result I’ve had blamed little of 
it to do, considering the size of our fleet; consequently I’ll 
just give these two Harps the Double-O. Have Murphy 
and Reardon at the office at nine o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing and I'll read them the riot act before turning them to.” 


II 


APPY RICKS was at his office at eight-fifty the follow- 

ing morning. At eight-fifty-two Mr. Terence Reardon, 
plainly uncomfortable in a ready-to-wear blue-serge Sun- 
day suit purchased on the Embarcadero for twenty-five 
dollars, came into the office. He was wearing a celluloid 
collar, and a quite noticeable rattle as he shook hands with 
Cappy Ricks betrayed the fact that he was also wearing 
celluloid cuffs; for, notwithstanding the fact that he bathed 
twice a day, Mr. Reardon’s Hibernian hide contained 
much of perspiration, coal dust, metal grit and lubricating 
oil, and such substances can always be washed off cellu- 
loid collars and cuffs. To his credit be it known that Ter- 
ence Reardon knew his haberdashery was not au fait, for his 
wife never failed to remind him of it; but unfortunately he 
was the possessor of a pair of grimy hands that nothing on 
earth could ever make clean, and even when he washed 
them in benzine they always left black thumb prints on a 
linen collar during the process of adjustment. He had 
long since surrendered to his fate. 

At eight-fifty-four Mike Murphy arrived. Murphy was 
edging up into the forties, but still he was young enough at 
heart to take a keen interest in his personal appearance, 
and a tailor who belonged to Michael’s council of the 
Knights of Columbus had decked him out in asuit of English 
tweeds of the latest cut and in most excellent taste. 

“Good morning, Captain,’ Cappy Ricks greeted him. 
“Ahead of time as usual. Meet Mr. Terence Reardon, 
late chief of the Arab. He is to be a shipmate of yours— 
chief of the Narcissus, you know. 

““Mr. Reardon, shake hands with Captain Mike Murphy. 
Captain Murphy has been in our employ a number of years 
as master of sail. The Narcissus will be his first command 
in steam.” 

“Terence Reardon, eh?” echoed Mike Murphy pleas- 
antly. “‘That sounds like a good name. Glad to meet you, 
chief. What part of the old country are you from? The 
West?” 

The wish was father to. the thought, since Mike was 
from the West himself. 

“T’m from the Nort’—from Belfast,’ Mr. Reardon 
replied ina deep Kerry brogue, and extended a grimy paw 
upon the finger of which Mike Murphy observed a gold 
ring that proclaimed that Mr. Terence Reardon, an 
Trishman—presumably a Catholic—had risen to the third 
degree in Freemasonry. 

Cappy Ricks saw that ring also, and started visibly. 
A Knight Templar himself, Terence Reardon was the last 


person on earth in whom he expected to find a brother 
Mason. He glanced at Mike Murphy and saw that the 
skipper was looking, not at Mr. Reardon but at the 
Masonic emblem. 

“Sit down, chief,’’ Cappy hastened to interrupt. ‘“‘Have 
a chair, captain. Mr. Reardon, my son-in-law, Captain 
Peasley here, tells me you were chief of the Narcissus when 
she was on the China run for the Oriental Steamship 
Company.” 

Mr. Reardon sat down heavily, set his derby hat on the 
floor beside him and replied briefly: ‘‘I was.” 

Captain Murphy excused himself and drew Matt Peas- 
ley out of the room. ‘‘God knows,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“religion should never enter into the working of a ship, 
and I suppose I’ll have to get along with that fellow; but 
did you mark the Masonic ring on the paw of the Far-Down? 
And onthe right handtoo! The jackass don’t know enough 
to wear it on his left hand.” 

“T didn’t notice it,’’ Matt replied. ‘‘But you’re mis- 
taken about him being a Far-Down. He’s a Far-Up—from 
the North—Belfast.”’ 

“He’s a Far-Down—from the South—Kerry. His 
brogue gives him the lie. If he was from the North he’d be 
clipping his ‘i’s’ and talking more like a Scotchman.” 

“Why, what’s wrong about being a Mason?” Matt 
protested. “‘Cappy’s a Mason and so am I.” 

“Nothing wrong about it—with you and Cappy Ricks. 
That’s your privilege. You’re Protestants.” 

“Well, maybe the chief’s a Protestant too,’’ Matt sug- 
gested, but Mike Murphy silenced him with a sardonic 
smile. 

“With that name?” he queried, and laughed the brief, 
mirthless laugh of the man who knows. ‘And he says he’s 
from Belfast! Man, I could cut that Kerry brogue with 
a belaying pin.” 

“Why, Mike,’ Matt interrupted, “I never before sus- 
pected you were intolerant of a shipmate’s private convic- 
tions. I must say this attitude of yours is disturbing.” 

“Why, I’m not a bigot,’’ Murphy protested virtuously. 
‘Who told you that?” 

“Why, you’rea good Catholic, and you’resore on Reardon 
because he’s a Protestant.” 

“Not a bit of it. You’re a Protestant, and don’t I love 
you like a brother?”’ 


Matt thought he saw the light. “‘Oh, I see,”’ he replied. . 
“Tt’s because Reardon is an Irish Protestant.’ sini 

““Almost—but not quite. God knows I hate the Orange-. 
men for what they did to me and mine, but at least they’ve 


been Protestants since the time of Henry VIII. But the 
lad inside there has no business to be a Protestant. The 
Lord intended him for a Catholic—and he knows it. He’s 
a renegade. 

“T don’t blame you for being a Protestant, Matt. It’s 
none of my business.” 

Matt Peasley had plumbed the mystery at last. He had 
been reading considerable in the daily papers anent Home 
Rule for Ireland, the Irish Nationalists, the Ulster Volun- 
teers, the Unionists, and so on, and in a vague way he had 
always understood that religious differences were at the 
bottom of it all. He realized now that it was something 
deeper than that—a relic of injustice and oppression; a 
hostility that had come to Mike Murphy. as a heritage 
from his forebears—something he had imbibed at his 
mother’s breast and was, for purposes of battle, a more 
vital issue than the interminable argument anent the only 
safe road to heaven. 


- However, not:satisfied with pantomime, Mr. Reardon 


“T see,” Matt murmured. “Reardon, being m. | 
violated the national code of the Irish ——’ 
““You’ve said it, Matt. They’re Tories at heart, ery 
mother’s son of them.” - 
“What do you mean—Tories?” 
“That they’re for England, of course.” ae 
“Well, I don’t blame them. So am I. Aren’t 1 
Mike?” - sl 
“May God forgive you,’ Mike Murphy answix 
piously. “I am not. I’m for the Germans. I’m for 


thing that’s against England. Ireland is not a colt 
Man, man, you don’t understand. Only an Irishman fh 
and he gets it at his mother’s or his grandmother's kni- 
the word-of-mouth history of his people—the histor 
isn’t in the books! Do you think I can forget? Dott 
think I want to forget?” “ome 
“No,” Matt Peasley replied quietly; “I think yil 
have to forget—in so far as Terence Reardon is concerid 
This is the land of the free and the home of the brave, \¢ 
even when you're outside the three-mile limit I want i 
to remember, Mike, that the good ship Narcissus is w2 
the American flag. The Narcissus needs all her space) 
cargo, Mike. Don’t ever poke your nose into Ter: 
Reardon’s engine room except on his invitation or fori 
purpose of locating a leak. Treat him with courtesy | 
do not discuss politics or religion when you meet hiny 
table, which will be about the only opportunity you 
will have; and if Reardon wants to talk religion or pols 
you change your feeding time and avoid meeting him. / 
taken you out of the old Retriever, Mike, where yo 
been earning a hundred and twenty-five a month, to q 
you in the Narcissus at two hundred and fifty. Thatisi? 
clusive evidence that I’m for you. But Terence Reard«! 
one crackajack chief engineer, and I want you to rem! 
ber that the Blue Star Navigation Company needs 
its business just about as much as it needs Michae 
Murphy, and if you two get scrapping I’m not 
take the trouble to investigate and place the 
just call you both up on the carpet and make 
straws to see who quits.” 7 
“Fair enough,” replied the honest Murphy. ~! 
be good I’ll be as good as I can.” me 
At that very instant Cappy Ricks was just 
what kind of Irish Mr. Terence Reardon was. 
A most innocent remark brought him the i 
he sought. : 
“Captain Murphy, whom you have just me 
master of the Narcissus, chief,’’ he explained 
splendid fellow personally and a most capable 
and like you he’s Irish. I’m sure you'll get along! 
together.” ; ea 
Cappy tried to smile away his apprehensions, for a 
small voice whispered to him and questioned th 
Terence Reardon to call him brother. 
-Mr. Reardon’s sole reply to this optimistic pro) 
was a noncommittal grunt, accompanied by a slight @ 
thrust and uplift of the chin, a pursing of the lips and ; 
ghost of a sardonic little smile. Only an Irishman can: 
the right tempo to that grunt—and the tempo Is et” 
thing. In the case of Terence Reardon it said distinc’ 
“T hope you’re right, sir, but privately I have my doub 
a trifle farther—for reasons best known to himself. . 
laved the corner of his mouth with the tip of a Se 
stained tongue and said presently: ‘I can’t sa Mis 
Ricks, that I quite like the cut av that fella’s JID. 


ne 


vas the Irish of it. A representative of any other 
oath would have employed the third person sin- 
hen referring to the absent Murphy; only an Irish- 
uld have said ‘‘that fella,’ and only a certain kind 
man could have managed to inject into such simple 
uch a note of scorn supernal. Cappy Ricks got the 
e—just like that. 
n stay off his bridge, Reardon,” he warned the 
ur job is in the engine room, so even if you and 
furphy do not like each other there will be no 
for friction. The only communication you need 
ith him is through the engine-room telegraph.” 
em sor,’ Terence Reardon replied respectfully, “I'll 
indly av you to tell him to keep out av me engine 
I ‘have no skipper buttin’ in on me, tellin’ me how 
ne engines an’ askin’ me why in this an’ that I don’t 
on the coal. Faith, I’ve had thim do it—the wanst— 
wanst only. Begorra, I’d have brained them wit’ a 
y wrench if they tried it a second time.” 
a other hand,” Cappy remarked, “I’ve had to 
an one chief engineer who couldn’t cure himself 
‘of coming up on the bridge when the vessel got to 
so tell the skipper how to berth his ship against a 
flood tide. I suppose that while we have steamships 
dpers will always wonder how the vessel can possibly 
teerage way, considering the chief engineers, while 
efs will never cease marveling that such fine ships 
be entrusted to a lot of Johnny Know-Nothings. 
er, Reardon, I might as well tell you that the Blue 
avigation Company plays no favorites. When the 
id the skipper begin to interfere with the dividends, 
ok overside some bright day and see Alden P. Ricks 
t for them on the cap of the wharf. And when the 
in safely, the said Ricks comes aboard with five 
n his pocket, and the said skipper and the said chief 
ited into the dining saloon to roll the said bones— 
yand high man out. Yes, sir. Out! Out of the ship 
t of the Blue Star employ—forever.”’ 
ear you, sor. I hearrd you the firrst time,’’ Terence 
m replied complacently, and reached for his pipe. 
ask from you is a square deal. I’ll have it from the 
1 wit’out the askin’.”’ 
; the Reardon breathing his defiance. 
1 glad we understand each other, chief. Just avoid 
onts, political or religious, and treat the skipper with 
yy. Then you'll get along all right. Now with refer- 
» your salary. The union scale is one hundred and 
lars a month ——” 
zgin’ yer pardon for the intherruption, sor, but the 
man promised me a hundhred an’ siventy-five.”’ 
at was before the Blue Star Navigation Company 
ver the young man and his ship Narcissus. Here- 
ou’ll deal with the old man in such matters. I’m 
0 give you two hundred a month, Reardon, and you 
1e Narcissus out of the shop. Hear me, chief—out 
shop.” 
man can ordher me to do me djooty,” said Terence 
msimply. “Tell the fine gintleman on the bridge to 
it av the kelp, an’ faith, she’ll shtay out av the shop. 


rank he Sor, But I Never Dhrink —on 


Dio. ’ Mr. Reardon Retorted With Chill Politeness 
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Thank you kindly, sor. 
wurrk?”’ 

“Your pay started this morning. The 
Narcissus goes on Christy’s ways in Oak- 
land Harbor at the tip of the flood this after- 
noon. Get on the ship and stay on her. It’s 
a day-and-night rush job to get her in com- 
mission, and you'll be paid time and a half 
while she’s repairing. Good-day and good 
luck to you, chief. Come in and see me 
whenever you get to port.” And Cappy 
Ricks, most democratic of men, extended 
his hand to his newest employee. Terence 
Reardon took it in his huge paw that would 
never be clean any more, and held it for a 
moment, the while he looked fearlessly into 
Cappy’s eyes. 

“°Tis a proud man I am to wurrk for 
you, sor,” he said simply. ‘‘ Tip-top serrvice 
for tip-top pay, an’ be the Great Gun ay 
Athlone, you’ll get it from me, sor. If ever 
the ship is lost ’twill be no fault of mine.” 

Mr. Reardon’s manner, as he thus calmly 
exculpated himself from the penalty for 
future disaster, indicated quite clearly that 
Cappy Ricks, in such a contingency, might 
look to the man higher up—on the bridge, 
for instance. 

When Terence Reardon had departed 
Cappy Ricks called Mike Murphy into the 
room. 

“Now, captain,” he began, “‘there are a 
few things I want to tell you. This man 
Reardon is a fine, loyal fellow, but he’s 
touchy ——” 

“T know all about him,’’ Murphy interrupted with a 
slight emphasis on the pronoun. Unlike Mr. Reardon he 
employed the third person singular and did not say 
“that fella,” for he had been raised in the United States 
of America. 

“T have already given the captain his instructions,” 
Matt Peasley announced. “‘He understands the situation 
perfectly and will conduct himself accordingly.” 


When do I go to 


II 


SMALL army of men swarmed over, under and through 
the huge Narcissus for the next three weeks, and the 
hearts of Cappy Ricks and Matt Peasley were like to 
burst with pride as they stood on the bridge with Capt. 
Mike Murphy, while he ran the vessel over the measured 
course to test her speed, and swung her in the bay while 
adjusting her compass. She was as beautiful as money and 


- paint could make her, and when Terence Reardon, in calm 


disregard of orders, came up on the bridge to announce his 
unbounded faith in the rejuvenated condensers and to 
predict a modest coal bill for the future, Mike Murphy so 
far forgot himself as to order the steward to bring up a 
bottle of something and begged Mr. Reardon to join him 
in five fingers of nepenthe to celebrate the occasion. 

“T’ank you, sor, but I never 
dhrink—on djooty,’’ Mr. Rear- 
don retorted with chill polite- 
ness, ‘‘nor,”’ he added, “‘wit’ me 
immejiate superiors.” 

A superficial analysis of this 
remark will convince the most 
skeptical that Mr. Reardon, with 
true Hibernian adroitness, had 
managed to convey an insult 
without seeming to convey it. 

“Tsn’t that a pity!”’ the skip- 
perreplied. ‘‘ We’ll excuse you to 
attend to your duty, Mr. Rear- 
don”; and he bowed the chief 
toward the companion leading 
to the boat deck. The latter de- 
parted, furious, with an uncom- 
fortable feeling of having been 
outgeneraled; and once a good 
Irishman and true has under- 
gone that humiliation it is a 
safe bet that the Dove of Peace 
has lost her tail feathers. 

“That’s an unmannerly chief 
engineer,” Mike Murphy an- 
nounced blandly, ‘‘but for all 
that he’s not without his good 
points. He’ll not waste money 
in his department.” 

“A virtue which I trust you 
will imitate in yours, captain,” 
Cappy Ricks snapped dryly. 
“Ts Reardon working short- 
handed?” 

“Only while we’re loading, 
when he’ll need just enough men 
to keep steam up in the winches. 
When we go to sea, however, 


eet, 


“You Two Do the Praying. I’m Going to Sit Here and Cuss”’ 


he’ll have a full crew, but the fun of it is they’ll be nonunion 
with the exception of the engineer and officers. The engineers 
will all belong to the Marine Engineers’ Association and the 
mates to Harbor 15, Masters’ and Pilots’ Association.” 

“‘He’ll do nothing of the sort,’” Matt Peasley declared 
quietly. ‘“‘We have union crews in all our other steamers, 
and the unions will declare a strike on us if we put non- 
union men in the Narcissus.” 

“Of course—if they find out. But they’ll not. Besides, 
we're going to the Atlantic Coast, where wages are lower 
and the men unorganized, so why should we bring a high- 
priced crew into a low-priced market, Mr. Ricks? Leave 
it to me, sir. I’ll load the ship with longshoremen entirely 
and we’ll sail with the crew of that German liner that 
came a few days ago to intern in Richardson’s Bay until 
the European war is over.” 

“T’m not partial to the German cause,’’ Matt Peasley 
announced. ‘‘So I’ll just veto that plan right now, Mike.” 

“Matt, we’re neutral,’’ Cappy declared. 

“And it pays to ship those Germans, Matt,’”’ Murphy 
continued. ‘“‘I confess I’m for the Germans, although not 
to such an extent that I’d go round offering them jobs just 
because they are Germans. But the minute I heard 
about that interned boat I said to myself: ‘Now, here’s a 
chance to save the Narcissus some money. The crew of 
that liner will all be discharged now that she is interned. 
However, the local unions will not admit them to member- 
ship and they cannot work on any Pacific Coast boat unless 
they hold union cards. Consequently they must seek 
other occupations, and as the chances are these fellows do 
not speak English, they’re up against it. Also they are 
foreigners who have paid no head tax when coming into 
the country, because they areseamen. They have the right 
to land and stay ashore three months, if they state that 
it is their intention to ship out again within that period; 
but if they do not so ship, then the immigration authorities 
may deport them as paupers or for failure to pay the head 
tax; and in that event they will all be returned to the 
vessel that brought them here, and the owners of the 
vessel will be forced to intern them and care for them.’ 
Under the circumstances, therefore, I concluded they 
would jump at a job in an American vessel, for the reason 
that under the American flag they would be reasonably 
safe; and even if the Narcissus should be searched by a 
British cruiser she would not dare take these Germans off 
her. Remember, we had a war with England once for 
boarding our ships and removing seamen!” 

“By the Holy Pink-Toed Prophet,’ said Cappy Ricks, 
“there’s something in that, Matt.” 

“‘There’s a splendid saving in the pay roll, let me tell 
you,” the proud Murphy continued. “I took the matter 
up at once with the German skipper and he fixed it for me, 
and mighty glad he was to get his countrymen off his hands. 
We get all that liner’s coal passers, oilers, firemen, six 
deckhands and four quartermasters at the scale of wages 
prevailing in Hamburg. I know what it is in marks, but 
J haven’t figured it out in dollars and cents, although what- 
ever it is it’s a scandal! It almost cuts our pay roll in half.” 

“Do you speak German, captain?’”’ Cappy queried 
excitedly. 

“‘T do not, sir—more’s the pity. But the four quarter- 
masters speak fair English, and I have engaged two good 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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ciation in a large city in 
Massachusetts was discussing 
with a state mediator the feasi- 
bility of submitting to arbitra- 
tion the questions involved in 
a threatened strike and thus 
preventing an interruption in 
the normal conduct of a trade. 

“To hell with arbitration!” 
objected a big-fisted master 
builder who employed three car- 
penters. ‘‘Let the help strike, 
and we'll lick ’em so hard that 
they won’t strike again for three 
years.” 

“But why have a strike in 
three years?”’ the state medi- 
ator inquired. 

“Why not insure your busi- 
ness against interruption now 
and in the future by making an 
arbitration agreement with the 
employees?’”’ 

““T don’t believe in doing 
business with any such soft soap. 
I want to run my own business 
without dubbing round with 
arbitration, which means giving 
the help something every time 
they holler. Beat the stuffing 
out of them now and they will be glad enough to work. 
Teach them a lesson that they will remember for years.” 

“How long has it been since your last strike?’’ 

“Two years ago last May,” one of the other master 
builders replied. 

“How long did it last?” 

“Six weeks.”’ 

“During that time did you conduct your business in a 
normal and usual way and to the normal and usual 
extent?”’ 

“Of course not! Wedid what we could with such help as 
we could get; but we finally compromised with the strikers, 
and since then there hasn’t been any trouble until now.’ 

“How much did it cost you?” 

“Cost enough all right!’”’ another man muttered. 

“Tf this strike takes place have you any reason to believe 
that the trade will be free from strikes in the future?”’ 

“Fight ’em to a finish now. Bust them so full of trouble 
that the future will take care of itself!” the first speaker 
shouted. ; 

His counsel prevailed. In the Builders’ Association were 
two or three large employers of men who favored arbitra- 
tion as an efficient method of determining the dispute. 
But a majority in the association comprised: employers of 
three or four men, like the big-fisted contractor, whose 
capacity was limited to the erection of tenement houses. 
The big employers were outvoted. 


Strikes and Lockouts Condemned by All 


HE strike took place. Industry in the building trade 
was practically enjoined for two months. Contracts 
were unfilled, those in contemplation suspended, public and 
private enterprises disturbed, simply because a few men 
had not outlived the Stone Age period of dealing 
with employees. 
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occurrence of strikes and) 
outs. With more than ¢, 
thousand employers and \ 
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State Militia Guarding Railroad Property Against Strikers 


instances of business inefficiency, my mind _ inevitably 
reverted to the question: Why a strike? I passed it 
along. 

“Oh, yes; strikes are bad things,’’ the employers agreed. 

““We don’t want to strike,”’ representatives of organized 
labor announced. 

“Strikes hurt business,”’ merchants resolved. 

“Strikes increase public expense,”’ municipal authorities 
pointed out. 

“A strike causes innocent women and children to suffer 
hunger and privation,”’ social workers declared. 

Then why a strike or a lockout? 

The good old Constitution was set up as a defense when 
anyone ventured the opinion that there ought to be com- 
pulsory arbitration; that strikes ought to be prohibited by 
law; that employers should be compelled to pay what the 
employees asked—and all that sort of thing. 

There is a very clear obstacle to dreams of this kind. No 
employer can or should be compelled to employ or con- 
tinue in employment those whom he deems incapable and 
unfit to perform work to his satisfaction. And no employee 
can be or should be compelled to work for any employer. 
Such conditions would be contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution which clearly define industrial freedom. 

There is compulsory arbitration in Massachusetts—to 
a greater extent, in fact, than elsewhere; but it is by 
agreement of parties and not compulsion by statute. A 
trade agreement made by an employer and his employees, 
which contains a provision that a dispute not otherwise 
adjusted shall be determined by arbitration, compels the 
parties to resort to this means of settlement. It is com- 
pulsory—made so by themselves. 

But there were not enough of these trade agreements 
in Massachusetts wholly to protect the people from the 


Subsequently the strike was scttled on about 
the same terms that might have been agreed to 
before it occurred. There were two months of 
wasteful disturbance to the parties and to the 
public. Nobody gained anything, but everybody 
lost something. The employer did not recover 
the time lost to production; the employees could 
not spend the wages they did not get; and the 
public will never retrieve its share of the expense 
incurred. 

This controversy merely typifies the usual one 
in. Massachusetts. The relations between em- 
ployer..and employees at such times serve to 
emphasize the weakness in our control over such 
conditions. The public was without adequate 
protection against breaches of industrial peace— 
for a strike or-a lockout isn’t anything else. 

Why astrike ora lockout? Thisisthe question 
I.endeavored to find an answer for soon after my 
appointment to represent the employers on the 
State Board’ of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The board is made up of an employer, a member 
of a union and a member of the bar. After 
looking over a few strikes and observing many 
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diversified industries, too 4, 
were without proper knoyg 
or not in possession of efi 
methods to deal with indik 
disputes. 5 

The chief barrier in \ 
tically all disputes is the ik 
ity of one party to conyinit 
other by argument thathis: 
right viewpoint. Nodes 
been so convinced. It is } 
lost when two persons wh} 
agree try to persuade each |} 
that either viewpoint is ene 
right. Each hopes rathertiy 


a mental halfway Cae 


million employees i 


neither tries to, because ci 
fear that the other will sj 
up on the assumption thi| 
opponent is weakening. ‘¢ 
is where a third party com j 
Mere argument is theny 
ceeded by real reasoning, | 

So the statutes of Massh 
setts were amended to rei 
compulsory inven 
those who believe that a {i 
or a lockout is the last wel 
the settlement of industrial grievances. Compv» 
investigation of any labor dispute in which twenty-f 
more employees are involved was enacted by the Ger 
Court in 1914. In advocating this provision of law jh 
inaugural address to the members of the legislaturt 
governor said: . aa 


= te 
“Public opinion in nine cases out of ten will deterit 
the issue of strikes when their causes are rl ae 


neither the employer nor the employees will dare | 
wrong when they know that public authorities will imst 
gate the facts and make them publicly known. Thiis 
species of moral compulsion that is wholesome and c 
be objectionable to workmen who want to be rightx 
will it burden the Massachusetts employers with reji 
tions not imposed on competition in other states, foil 
competition will always be one of the facts in issue, | 
investigated and reported on by the investigators. 
“Thus, while not jeopardizing the equilibrium bet» 
our own industries and those of sister states, we wouldi! 
a long step toward industrial peace. Such investigatii 
not an invasion of private rights, and is a simplen 
effective method of securing the peace of the commut 
I am unalterably opposed to compulsory arbitratior 
favor amending our present laws so as to insure compu)! 
investigation and reports placing the blame for labor dispis. 


When the State Board Steps In ) 


OMPULSORY investigation superseded the pie 
which formerly obtained—that the board should f 
its services to the parties and then placidly await th 
that seldom came. if 
Thus began the making of a strikeless state. Din 
1914 and 1915, since public investigation of industria‘ 
putes has been compulsory, the board has investige 
forty-four cases of strikes and lockouts. In nearly ¢” 
case the board’s recommendations were f 
stantially adopted, and a settlement follie 
the conclusion of the hearing. ss 
Under the present system a mayor 0 
the selectmen of a town must at once 
to the State Board when a strike 
seriously threatened. Notice may b 
by the employer or employees concern 
controversy, or information of a st 
threatened strike may come to the § 
from sources other than those specifi 
the board has knowledge that a 
exists it at once gets in touch with the 
It ascertains first what, if any, negotlé 
going forward, and whether any cont 
pending contemplating an amicable 
of the controversy. Se 
If the parties appear to be in a sta’ 
lock and an understanding has not be 
the board endeavors to get them to 
the parties are friendly a conference i 
thus providing an opportunity for th 
a settlement. If the parties are unfr 
a good purpose would not be served 
ference, the board acts as media’ 
from one side to the other in an. 
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slish an agreement. Conciliation and medi- 
are compulsory—that is, the board is com- 
dto assure every reasonable opportunity for 
sonflicting parties to get together and work 
sheir own salvation. 

ris, perhaps, is the hardest work the board 
. It comes at a time when the antagonists 
ot in aframe of mind to give tolerant con- 
ation to any of the matters in controversy, 
the board must exercise a most tactful influ- 
to compose the differences. It must act as 
+ of sluiceway by which the turbulent feel- 
of each party can be safely and pleasantly 
ced. Negotiations are intentionally delayed 
mg as the system of either party shows 
ful symptoms of hate or anger. It is mighty 
ult for two parties in controversy to sit 
1 together in conference and conduct a 
jesslike session when each is ransacking his 
bulary for words of meaning and force to 
ay the other. 

irties in this frame of mind have to be given 
atment’’—just plain treatment. I simply 
i—first with one side, then with the other— 
listen. When the violence subsides from 
- weakness I prod it up again until I am convinced 
it has spent its fury, and only then do I attempt to 
the conversation into saner. channels. While I am 
ing all the bad things each says about the other I am 
‘looking for the good points in both. 

ter a few hours of thus relieving themselves of the 
imic influences of fury, the parties are generally ready 
oceed with the regular business. So far I have simply 
1 as the reservoir into which they pour a lot of reac- 
wy talk, which does me no great harm and relieves 
1 beyond measure. 

is tedious, of course; but it is all a means to the 
which is industrial peace. And some men do like to 
—especially when they can address an official who is 
yelled by act or statute to listen with interest and 
ance. 

;soon as the proper frame of mind is reached we make 
y endeavor to induce the parties to agree. In our 
ion an agreement reached by the parties in contro- 
y is much more satisfactory than an award made 
rarily by the State Board or any board of arbitration. 
it we insist, pursuant to statute, that the parties shall 
2 some definite conclusion—either settle the thing 
een themselves or agree to submit the matters in dis- 
to arbitration by a board selected by themselves or 
he State Board. 


Putting it Up to the Public 


A MAJORITY of cases where the parties make any real 
ideavor to reduce their controversy to a good under- 
ding an agreement is reached without great difficulty. 
n they fail, however, to get together themselves and 
e to join in a submission of the questions in contro- 
y to arbitration, the State Board proceeds publicly to 
stigate for itself. 

1 investigation in Massachusetts is a very searching 
iry conducted in the city or town where the strike or 
out exists. The sessions are open to the public. 

le parties are notified to appear before the board and 
testimony is taken under oath. The statutes give any 
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member of the board power to summon persons, but this 
power is seldom exercised; in response to a notice the 
parties usually appear without question. 

The member or members of the board sitting interrogate 
the witness. The parties are frequently represented by 
counsel, but his service is seldom made use of. These con- 
troversies do not involve questions that may be the subject 
of an action at law or suit in equity; so the retention of an 
attorney is not essentially important. 

In the earlier investigations the board permitted attor- 
neys to interrogate and cross-examine witnesses, but this 
privilege was discontinued for the reason that the line of 
questioning did not develop useful information; and 
further, in his desire to satisfy his clients, an attorney in 
speech and manner of speaking frequently created a deeper 
feeling of hatred between the parties. 

I recall a case in the boiler-making industry in which it 
required three days of tactful conciliation to repair the 
damage done by an attorney who, in a sentence containing 
nine words uttered in a belligerent tone, incurred a state 
of mind in one of the parties that outclassed and outlasted 
any industrial brain storm we ever encountered. There- 
after the board ruled that an attorney might interrogate 
only witnesses for the side he represented. 

Even though the processes of conciliation have failed, 
and the parties in controversy have declined to join in 
submitting the questions in dispute to arbitration, it does 
not mean that a public investigation makes impossible 
an amicable adjustment. Conducted in an impartial way, 
animated by a spirit of common-sense fairness, a public 
investigation is bound to serve the best interests of the 
disputants and the public. 

Unless a settlement is reached soon after the investiga- 
tion closes, the board makes and publishes a report finding 
the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. It 
usually adds a reeommendation advising what ought to be 
done to adjust the controversy. 

This recommendation does not have the legal, bind- 
ing force of an arbitration award, but it does possess a 
moral force that is tremendously effective—the powerful 
agency of public opinion! To adapt the phraseology of 


President Wilson, an official recommendation, 
as the result of a finding after a fair, calm, 
orderly, searching inquiry, “‘is an instrument 
not of legislation but of opinion, exercising the 
authority of influence, not of law.” 

It is not unusual for an employer or employee 
at the conclusion of a hearing to admit that the 
investigation has been beneficial. 

“T thought at first you were all on the labor 
side,’ an employer remarked; ‘‘but I see now 
that you are just fair, and I’ve learned a lot I 
ought to have known before.” 

“Why did you order the men to strike before 
exhausting the resources provided by statute for 
the settlement of industrial disputes?’’ I asked 
the representative of a union. 

“T didn’t know that Massachusetts had such 
laws,”’ he replied. 

“Ts it not your duty, as a representative of 
men, to have knowledge of all matters affecting 
their interests?”’ 

“Yes, sir; it most certainly is.” 

“And is it not a fact that the opportunities 
provided for the peaceful adjustment of differ- 
ences are of vital concern to the employees?” 

“Yes, sir; I knowit now. But, if you will permit me to 
speak frankly, I have regarded the laws and state boards 
as political things of little use to parties in controversy. 
We've never taken them very seriously. But this hearing 
has proved to me that Massachusetts is different; this is 
an investigation—this is the real thing. You are after the 
facts—the motives—and you’ve got them. You’ve treated 
the employer just the same as you have us. I can see now 
that we were hasty, and I assure you that so long as I hold 
office no strike will be sanctioned in Massachusetts by our 
organization unless the local has notified the State Board 
and exhausted every chance to adjust the dispute. And, 
further, the employees whom I have the honor to represent 
will adopt any recommendation or abide by any decision 
your honorable board may make in this case.” 


The High Cost of Striking 


TRIKES, broadly speaking, are caused by dissatisfaction 

on the part of the employees with wages, working con- 
ditions or hours of labor. Oddly enough, some of the most 
difficult disputes to adjust have been caused by some slight 
change in method by which a normal working condition 
had been disturbed. A little matter of eighty cents a 
day cost a company capitalized at two million dollars, and 
doing a business in excess of twelve million dollars a year, 
over five hundred thousand dollars as a result of a strike 
of twelve hundred employees in their shops. 

Sixteen men employed as teamsters and helpers, each 
receiving as such two dollars a day, requested a wage of 
$13.50 a week, or an increase of twenty-five cents a day. 
The president of the company, to whom the matter was 
referred, was away at the time and the employees con- 
sented to continue in their employment until he returned. 
A few days later the matter was considered and the 
employees were informed that the teamsters would be 
given an increase of two cents an hour, which would give 
them a wage of $2.20 a day. No change was made in the 
wage of the helpers. 

This was a radical departure from the system that had 
prevailed in the teaming department for a number of years. 
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At one time there was a difference of five cents between the 
wages paid the teamsters and the helpers—the former 
receiving $1.50 and the latter $1.45 a day. The teamsters 
and helpers later received an advance in wages and were 
put on a similar basis—$1.80 and $1.75 a day. Four or 
five years ago their wages were again advanced, each 
receiving the same wage—two dollars daily. 

It is a condition of employment in most places where 
teaming is done that a teamster shall be paid a higher wage 
than a helper. The difference in wages is about twenty-five 
cents a day. In making a decision in this case the president 
of the company was of opinion that there should be about 
the-same difference in the wages of teamsters and helpers 
employed by him. Therefore he decided to make the dis- 
tinction and the difference in wages. He apparently did not 
take into consideration that the same wage had been paid 
to each class for a number of years, and that at no time in 
the history of his company’s organization had a difference 
existed between the two branches of employment of more 
than five cents a day. His decision, therefore, created a 
new condition in the teaming department—one which 
failed to satisfy the employees and which resulted in a 
costly strike. 

Among the helpers so employed who did not participate 
in the increase in wage was an Italian of considerable 
prominence and influence among the Italian-speaking 
people of the community. When the decision was received 
he proceeded at once to start trouble. The other. helpers 
joined him in the effort, and the teamsters, though 
having opportunity to profit by an increase in wage of 
twenty cents a day, were embarrassed by the fact that the 
helpers, their associates, were not so benefited; and, aside 
from the motives of sympathy that doubtless inspired 
their action, they, too, felt obliged to join the helpers and 
“start something.’’ All hands ceased work; and, after 
some parley carried on by emissaries between the office 


“It Must be Splendid to Know a Lot. 


TUDENTS of American folklore are doubtless familiar 
with the quaint old story of Clarence MacFadden. 
Clarence MacF adden, it seems, “‘ was wishful to dance, 

but his feet wasn’t gaited that way. So he sought a pro- 
fessor and asked him his price, and said he was willing to 
pay. The professor’’—the legend goes on—‘“‘looked down 
with alarm at his feet, and marked their enormous expanse; 
and he tacked on a five to his regular price, for teaching 
MacF adden to dance.” 

I have often been struck by the close similarity between 
Clarence’s case and that of Henry Wallace Mills. 

One difference alone presents itself. It would seem to 
have been mere vanity and ambition that stimulated the 
former; whereas the motive power that drove Henry Mills 
to defy Nature and attempt dancing was the purer one of 
love. He did it to please his wife. Had he never gone to 
Ye Bonnie Brier Bush Farm and there met Minnie Hill, 
he would no doubt have continued to spend in peaceful 
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and themselves, the employees were ordered discharged, 
and at about eleven o’clock in the forenoon were paid off. 
The men remained in front of the main gate until noon. 
Then, as the employees in other departments came out, the 
striking and dismissed employees informed them of what 
had taken place. 

About a third of the twelve hundred employees were 
Italians, and the discharged helper, because of his prom- 
inence and influence, very readily roused their interest and 
sympathy. This took place on Saturday. The factory 
closed down at noon and remained closed until Tuesday 
morning, Monday being a holiday. The teamsters and 
helpers used this time to explain their grievance. That 
they found a substantial number of sympathizers was 
manifest on Tuesday morning when fewer than half the 
help reported for work; and a majority of those who did go 
into the factory came out a few hours later. 

A feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction had been growing 
for some time and the comparatively small grievance of the 
teamsters was sufficient to touch it off. In two or three 
days there was hardly anybody working in the factory. 
Whole departments wereshut down, and all persons seeking 
to work were obliged to run a gauntlet composed of Italian 
and Polish speaking workmen and Americans,. who, 
though not so excitable as the other two races, were able, 
nevertheless, to convince the most fearless among those 
seeking to continue at work that it. was not the most suit- 
able time or place to seek employment. 

The employees were unorganized and without codper- 
ative leadership. They had not been approached or 
influenced in any way by direct appeal on the part.of any 
organizer, nor had any person skilled in the knowledge of 
organizing for collective bargaining pointed out to them 
any condition on which could be based a grievance. 

At a conference with these employees I was informed 
that if the employer had only offered to increase the wage 


reading the hours not 
assigned to work at the 
bank which employed 
him as one of its paying 
tellers. For Henry was 
a voracious reader. His 
idea of a pleasant evening was to get back to his little flat 
in Harlem, take off his coat, put on his slippers, light 
his pipe, and go on from the point where he had left off the 
night before in his perusal of the Bis-CAL volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He read the BIS-CAL volume 
because he had finished the A-AND, the AND—AUs, and the 
Aus-BIs. 

In Henry’s method of study there was something worthy 
of praise, and yet perhaps a little gruesome. He went after 
learning with the cold and dispassionate relentlessness of a 
stoat pursuing a rabbit. The ordinary man who is paying 
installments on the Encyclopzxdia Britannicais all too apt to 
get overexcited and to skip impatiently to Volume Twenty- 
eight— VET—-ZYM—to see how it all comes out in the end. 
Notso Henry. He meant toread thething through, and he 
was not going to spoil his pleasure by peeping ahead. 

It would seem to be an inexorable law of Nature that no 
man shall shine at both ends. If he has a high forehead 
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of the helpers ten cents a day the offer would have he 
accepted. This would have made a total increase of eigh 
cents a day and doubtless would have removed the cause 
the strike, which subsequently cost hundreds of thousan 
of dollars in disturbed production, sacrifice of orders, a} 
other untoward expenses that arise in any breach of ind 
trial peace. . —— 
The decision, as I have pointed out, was made by t 
official head of the company, a man who had grown | 
with the business from clerk to treasurer and pieede 
His had been really a directing force in the creation a} 
business extending to all parts of the world, involving m 
lions of dollars in capital and close association with proje 
of great scope. Yet, regardless of his training as a busin( 
man of such magnitude as would give him =a 
captain of industry, he made what would appear to t 
average employer to be a serious error in dealing with t] 
particular employment question. ae 
Of course, employers differ in their methods of deali| 
with employees in controversy or on strike. Temperame. 
has a whole lot todo with it; but employers having a wi 
knowledge of business and men, assisted by a sense 
humor and tolerance, are of best assistance to the comme 
wealth in the maintenance of industrial peace. 
There was a strike in one of the departments of a t 
factory in the western part of the state. The employ) 
approaching the office about eight-thirty o’clock, notice 
a veteran workman loitering outside the entrance. | 
“Hello, Pat!” he said. ‘‘Aren’t you working?” — | 
“No, sir; the men in our shop are on strike.” 
“T see. Well, that’s too bad. But what are you doi 
here? Why aren’t you at home enjoying yourself?” 
“T’m a picket on picketing duty.” ae | 
“Well, it’s a shame to make you stand out here in t 
hot sun., Wait a moment.” ' ae | 
(Continued on Page 56) am y 
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and a thirst for wisdom he is rarely able to fox trot; wl 
if he is a good dancer he is nearly always petrified from ?° 
ears up. No better examples of this law could have ba 
found in New York than Henry Mills and his fellow tell, 
Sidney Mercer. Paying tellers, like bears, lions, 18? 
and other fauna in captivity, are always shut up in a ¢:? 
in pairs, and are consequently dependent on each otlt 
for entertainment and social intercourse when business 
slack. 

Henry Mills and Sidney Mercer simply could not fin 
subject in common. Sidney knew nothing of even sv! 
elementary things as Abana, Aberration and Acrogenis 
while Henry, on his side, was scarcely aware that there D” 
been any developments in the dance since the polka. 
was a relief to him when Sidney threw up his job t0 J 
the chorus of a musical comedy and was succeeded 
man who, though full of limitations, could at least cc 
verse intelligently on bowling. s 

Such, then, was Henry Wallace Mills. He was in V 
middle thirties, temperate, studious, a moderate smok; 
and—one would have said—a bachelor of the bachelo, 
armor-plated against Cupid’s well-intentioned but ob 
lete artillery. Sometimes Sidney Mercer’s successor Mi 
tellers’ cage, a young man of sentiment, would bro 
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of Woman and 
age. On such 
sions Henry 
\look at him in 
aner that was 
nd of scorn, 
sment and in- 
tion; and when 
other urged 
7 to get mar- 
ind learn the 
ec of a good 
in’s love he 
_ reply with a 
word: 

el” 

yas the way he 
thatimpressed 


t Henry had 
0 experience 
nmanning at- 
rere of a lonely 
er resort. He 
ilyjustreached 
sition in the 
where he was 
tted to take his 
l vacation in 
immer. Hith- 
ie had always 
released from 
ige during the 
r months, and 
spent his ten 
of freedom at 
at, a book in 
nd and his feet 
‘radiator. But 
ummer after 
y Mercer’s de- 
ire they un- 
‘d him in the 
f July. 
was meltingly 
| in the city. 
thing in Henry 
out for the 
ry. Afterread- 
uch Summer- 
t literature he decided to go to Ye Bonnie Brier 
Farm, because the advertisements spoke so well of it. 
Bonnie Brier Bush Farm was a rather battered frame 
ng many miles from anywhere. Its attractions 
led a Lovers’ Leap, a Grotto, a five-hole Golf Links, 
the devotee of the sport found unusual hazards in 
ape of a number of tethered goats, and a silvery lake, 
portions of which were used as a dumping ground for 
ns and old sugar boxes. It was all new and strange 
nry, and caused him an odd exhilaration. Something 
yety and recklessness began to creep into his veins. 
id a curious feeling that in these romantic surround- 
ome adventure ought to happen to him. 
this juncture Minnie Hill arrived. She was a small, 
irl, thinner than she should have been, with large 
hat seemed to Henry pathetic and stirred his chivalry. 
gan to think a good deal about Minnie Hill. And 
me evening, on the shores of the silvery lake, he met 
He was standing there, slapping at things that looked 
losquitoes but could not have been, for the advertise- 
} expressly stated that none were ever found in the 
ty of the farm, when along she came. She walked 
7, as if she were tired. Her pallor struck Henry, and 
age thrill—half pity, half something else— ran through 


ood evening,” he said. 

was the first time he had spoken to her. She never 
‘buted to the dialogue of the dining room and he had 
too shy to seek her out elsewhere. 

‘said “Good evening’? too—tieing the score. And 
mversation flagged for a moment. 

nmiseration overcame Henry’s shyness. 

ou’re looking tired,” he said. 

feel tired.” She paused. “I overdid it in the city.” 


ancing.”’ 

h, dancing. Did you dance much?” 
es; a great deal.” 

guess you overdid it.” 

es, ’ 


es?” 
eg ” 


oromising, even a dashing start. 


But how to con- 


For the first time since the volumes had been 
red at his flat Henry regretted his steady determina- 
1ot to read ahead in the Encyclopedia. It would 
been Pleasant if he could have been in a position to 
asily of Dancing. Then memory reminded him that, 


j 
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He Had a Momentary Feeling as if He Were Going Down Niagara Rapids in a Barrel 


though he had not yet got up to that, it was only a few 
weeks since he had been reading of the Ballet, which was 
practically the same thing. 

**T don’t dance myself,”’ he said. 

“cc No? ” 

“But I am fond cf reading about it. Did you know that 
the word ballet incorporates three distinct modern words— 
ballet, ball and ballad. You see, ballet dancing was origi- 
nally accompanied by singing.”’ 

It hit her. It had her weak. She looked at him with awe 
in her eyes. One might almost say thatshe gaped at Henry. 

“T hardly know anything,” she said. 

“The first descriptive ballet seen in London,”’ continued 
Henry quietly, ‘“‘was The Tavern Bilker’s, which was played 
at Drury Lane in—in seventeen-something.”’ 

“Yes?” 

““And the earliest modern ballet on record was that 
given by—by some one to celebrate the marriage of the 
Duke of Milan in fourteen-eighty-nine.”’ 

There was no doubt or hesitation about the date this 
time. He always remembered it because it was his tele- 
phone number. He gave it out with a roll, and the girl’s 
eyes widened. 

“What an awful lot you know 

“Oh, no! No. Oh, no! Of course I read a great deal.” 

“Tt must be splendid to know a lot,” she said wistfully. 
“‘T’ve never had time for reading. I’ve always wanted to. 
I think you’re wonderful.” 

Henry’s soul was expanding like a flower and purring 
like a well-tickled cat. Never in his life had he been ad- 
mired by a woman. The sensation was intoxicating. 

Silence fell on them. They started to walk back to the 
farm, warned by the distant ringing of a bell that supper 
was about to materialize. It was not a musical bell, but 
the magic of that unusual moment lent it charm. The sun 
was setting. The creatures, unclassified by science, which 
might have been mistaken for mosquitoes had their pres- 
ence at Ye Bonnie Brier Bush Farm been possible, were 
biting harder than ever. But Henry heeded them not. 
He did not even slap at them. They drank their fill of his 
blood and went off to put their friends onto this good thing; 
but for Henry they did not exist. Strange things were 
happening to him. And, lying awake that night, he recog- 
nized the truth. He was in love. 

*“You’re dead wrong about Love, Mills,”’ said his senti- 
mental fellow teller shortly after Henry’s return. ‘‘I tell 
you there’s nothing on earth like the love of a good woman. 
Why don’t you get married?” 


ied 
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**Going to get 
married,’’ replied 
Henry briskly. 
“Week to-morrow; 
Li’ Church Round 
Corner.”’ 

Which stunned 
the other so thor- 
oughly that he gave 
a customer who en- 
tered at the moment 
fifteen dollars for a 
ten-dollar check, and 
had to do some ex- 
cited telephoning 
after office hours. 


Henry’s first year 
as a married man 
was the happiest of 
his life. He had 
always heard this 
period described as 
the most perilous of 
matrimony. Even 
thesentimental teller 
had admitted that a 
fellow had to watch 
out the first year. 
Henry had braced 
himself for clashings 
of tastes, painful 
adjustments of char- 
acter, sudden and 
unavoidable quar- 
rels. Nothing of the 
kind happened. 
Minnie merged with 
his life as smoothly 
as one river joins an- 
other. He did not 
even have to alter 
his habits. 

Every morning he 
‘ Ae had his breakfast at 
aA eight-fifteen, smoked 
a cigarette, and 
walked a block to 
theSubway. Atfive 
he left the bank, and 
at six he arrived home, for it was his practice to walk the 
first forty blocks of the way, breathing deeply and regu- 
larly. Then dinner. Then the quiet evening. Sometimes 
the moving pictures, but generally the quiet evening, he 
reading the Encyclopedia—aloud now—Minnie darning 
his socks, but never ceasing to listen. 

Each day brought the same sense of grateful astonish- 
ment that he could be so wonderfully happy, so extraordi- 
narily peaceful. Life was as perfect as it could be. He had 
not a care in the world and Minnie was looking a different 
girl. She had lost that drawn look of hers. She was filling 
out. She was growing prettier daily. 

Sometimes he would suspend his reading for a moment 
and look across at her. At first he would see only her soft 
hair as she bent over her sewing. Then, wondering at the 
silence, she would look up and he would meet her big eyes. 
And then Henry would simmer with happiness and demand 
of himself silently: 

“Can you beat it!” 

And then into the middle of his peace fell the dance 
craze, like a shell. 


It began on the anniversary of their wedding. They had 
celebrated this event in fitting style, with dinner at an 
Italian restaurant off Seventh Avenue, where the manage- 
ment was so carelessly princely that it threw in a bottle of 
red wine free, as if it were a mere nothing; and, as if that 
were not enough, practically gave you the dinner. After 
this they had gone to a musical comedy. Finally, to 
wind up in a burst of splendor, they went to supper at a 
glittering restaurant near Longacre Square. 

There was something about supper at an expensive 
restaurant that had always appealed to Henry’s imagina- 
tion. Earnest devourer as he was of the solids of literature, 
he had tasted from time to time its lighter fare—those 
novels that begin with the hero supping in some glittering 
resort and having his attention attracted to a distinguished- 
looking elderly man, with a gray imperial, who is entering 
with a girl so strikingly beautiful that Well, Henry 
had always liked that sort of thing, and here at Geisen- 
heimer’s he seemed to be getting it. 

They had finished supper and he was smoking a cigar— 
his second that day. As he leaned back in his chair, sur- 
veying the scene, he felt braced up, adventurous. He had 
the feeling, which comes in similar circumstances to all quiet 
men who like to sit at home and read, that this was the sort 
of atmosphere in which he really belonged. He liked it 
all—the brightness of the lights; the music; the movement; 
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the hubbub in which the shrill note of the chorus girl call- 
ing to her mate blended with the deep-throated gurgle of 
the wine agent surprised while drinking soup. All these 
things stirred Henry deeply. He would be thirty-six on 
his next birthday, but he felt a youngish twenty-one. 

As he sat there a voice spoke at his side: 

“Henry, by Heck!”’ 

It was a familiar voice. 
Sidney Mercer. 

The passage of a year, which had turned Henry into a 
married man, had converted Sidney Mercer into something 
so wondrous that for a moment the spectacle deprived 
Henry of breath. Faultless evening dress clung with lov- 
ing closeness to Sidney’s lissom form. Gleaming shoes 
of perfect patent leather covered his feet. His light hair 
was brushed back into a smooth sleekness on which the 
electric lights shone like stars on some beautiful pool. His 
practically chinless face beamed amiably over a spotless 
collar. Henry wore blue serge. 

“What are you doing here, Henry, old top?” said the 
vision. “I didn’t know you ever came among the bright 
lights.” 

His eyes wandered off to Minnie. There was admiration 
in them, for Minnie was looking her prettiest. 

“Wife,” said Henry, recovering speech. And to Minnie: 
““Mist’ Merce’. Old friend.” 

This was nct an accurate description of his attitude 
toward Sidney. Even in the bank, where he had worn 
paper cuff-protectors, he had disliked him; and now, seeing 
him all dressed up and very much at his ease in this gay 
place, he found himself—for no reason that he could dis- 
cover—disliking him more. It was as if Sidney was a 
symbol of something menacing to the quiet peace of his 
orderly life. 

“So you’re married? Well, well! 
man! How’s the bank?” 

“All right. You still on the stage?”’ 

“Me? No, sir! No stage for me! Got a better job 
than fooling round at twenty-five per. I’m a professional 
dancer at this joint. Rolling in the stuff! Why aren’t 
you dancing?” 

The words struck a jarring note. Until that moment the 
lights and the music had had a subtle psychological effect 
on Henry, enabling him somehow to hypnotize himself into 
a belief that it was not inability to dance that kept him in 
his seat, but he had really had so much of all that sort of 
thing that, just for a change, he preferred to sit quietly and 
look: on. He was now obliged to 
face the truth. 


He looked round, to perceive 


Wish you luck, old 


“T don’t dance.” 

“For theloveof Mike! I thought 
everybody did nowadays. I bet 
Mrs. Mills does. Would you care 
to have a turn, Mrs. Mills?” 

Minnie shook her head. 

“No, thank you—really.” 

SSD oie2 

Remorse began to work on Henry. 
He felt that he was standing in the 
way of Minnie’s pleasure. Of 
course she wanted to dance. All 
girls did. She was only refusing 
because she did not like to leave 
him alone. He achieved a sort of 
heartiness. 

“Don’t be silly, Min. Go to it! 
Tshall be all right. I’ll sit here and 
smoke.” 

The next moment Minnie and 
her partner had gone, and simulta- 
neously Henry had ceased to feel a 
youngish twenty-one and was even 
conscious of a fleeting doubt as to 
whether he was really only thirty- 
five. 

Boil the whole question of old age 
down and what it comes to is that 
a man is young as long as he can 
dance without getting lumbago; 
while if he cannot dance he is never 
young at all. This was the truth 
that forced itself on Henry as he sat 
watching Minnie. Even he could 
see that she danced well. He thrilled 
at thesight of her gracefulness. For 
the first time since his marriage he 
becameintrospective. It had never 
struck him before how much 
younger Minnie was than himself. 

When she had signed the paper 
at the City Hall, on the occasion of 
the purchase of the license, she had 
given her age, he remembered now, 
as twenty-six. At the time it had 
made noimpression on him. Now 
he saw clearly that between thirty- 
five and twenty-six there is a gap 
of nine years; and a chill sensation 


of-being old and stodgy came over him. How dull it must 
be for poor little Minnie, cooped up night after night with 
such an oldfogy. Other men took their wives out and gave 
them a good time, dancing half the night with them. All 
he could do was to sit at home and read Minnie dull stuff 
from the Encyclopedia. 

What a life for the poor child! 

The musicstopped. They came back to the table— Minnie 
with a glow on her face that made her look younger than 
ever; Sidney, the insufferable pill, grinning and smirking 
and pretending to be about eighteen. An acute envy of 
Sidney seized Henry Mills. He caught sight of himself in 
a mirror and was surprised to find that his hair was not 
white. 

Half an hour later, in the cab going home, Minnie, half 
asleep, was roused by a sudden snort close to her ear. It 
was Henry Wallace Mills resolving that he would learn to 
dance. 


The mind of man being essentially dramatic, it never 
even occurred to Henry to confide his resolution to Minnie. 
That would hopelessly rob the thing of its punch. Her 
birthday would be coming round in a few weeks, to be 
attended with celebrations exactly similar to those of the 
wedding anniversary; and not till they were seated once 
more in Geisenheimer’s on that distant night did Henry 
intend to breathe a word of his plans. He would spring the 
completed thing on her abruptly as a wonderful birthday 
present. 

Natural as this resolve may have been, it was the cause 
of complicating life a good deal. He had narrow escapes. 
Once, when he was practicing the one-step in the parlor— 
he had bought a half-dollar book entitled The A-B-C of 
Modern Dancing, by “‘Tango,”’ and studied the plates at 
the office—she came in from the kitchen to ask if he wanted 
the steak rare; and only the statement, in a moment of 
inspiration, that he was suffering from a touch of cramp 
could appease her curiosity. 

And then there was the question of how to fit the lessons 
into his day. He had had no difficulty about finding an 
instructor. The paperswerefullof theiradvertisements. He 
selected a Madame Gavarni because she lived at a conven- 
ient spot. A Subway express station stood at the end 
of her street. The difficulty was that his life until now 
had run on such a regular schedule that he could hardly 
alter so important an item as the hour of his arrival home 
without exciting comment. Only deceit could provide a 
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solution. It was not easy to force himself to praet 
deceit with Minnie; but he did it. 
“Min, dear!” he said at breakfast. Beh 
“Yes, Henry?” y 
Henry blushed. He was bracing himself for his fis 
to her. 
“T’ve got an idea that I’m not getting enough exerc} 
“Why, you look so well!” 
“T get a kind of heavy feeling. A sort of—a sore 
heavy feeling. I guess I’ll put on another mile or so tc 
walk on my way home. So—so I’ll be back a little | 
from now on.” 
“Very well, dear.” 4 
It made iim feel like a particularly low type of * 
but by abandoning his daily walk he was now in a ‘posi 
to devote an hour a day to his lessons and still reach i 
in time for dinner, and Madame Gavarni had assured ¢ 
that would be ample. ' 
“Leave it to me, Bill,” she had said. She was a bri; 
old lady with a military mustache and an unconventii, 
way of addressing her clientéle. “You come to me fo) 
hour a day, and if you haven’t two left feet we'll ma’. 
pet of Society out of youin a month. I never had a fair 
with a pupe yet, except once. And that wasn’t my far, 
“Had he two left feet?” ! 
“Hadn’t any feet at all. Fell from a roof after) 
second lesson and had to have ’em cut off of him. Att 
I could have learned him to tango with wooden legs; 
he got kind of discouraged and quit. Well, see you M 
day, Bill. Be good!” 
And the kindly old soul, retrieving her chewing p 
from the panel of the door, where she had placed ti 
facilitate conversation, dismissed him. 


And now began what, looking back in later years, 4 
unhesitatingly considered the most miserable period o! 
existence. There are few times when a man who is ‘ 
his first youth feels unhappier and more ridiculous th 
when taking a course of lessons in the modern dance.[ 
was not so much the physical anguish of it, though evy: 
day muscles, the existence of which he had never abe! 
seemed to come into being for the sole purpose of achy 
Far worse was the mental suffering. ce 

This was partly due to the peculiar method of Mady 
Gavarni with her pupils and partly to the fact that ti 
lady was assisted in her tuition by her niece, a strikil) 
blond young lady, whose slim waist Henry could n 
clasp without feeling like a bl: 
hearted traitor to his absent M- 
nie. Consciencerackedhim. 4) 
he had the sensation of bein: 
strange, jointless creature, with». 
normally large hands and fit 
Finally, it was Madame Gavar's 
custom while playing the pian 
accompany the music with spir 
comments: ‘: 

“More pep! More pep!” E 

“Stick it, Vernon!” 

“Don’t hold the girl at al 
length, Bill. Hug her!’”’ And} 
had a trying habit of compais 
Henry’s progress with that of a 
tain cripple whom she claime ( 
have taught at some previous ti2. 
This unfortunate, though—it } 
peared — entirely deprived of 
use of his lower limbs, had b 
far superior performer to He 
She and the niece would have lity 
arguments as to whether or not 
cripple had one-stepped in ame 
agile manner after his third les l 
than Henry after his fifth. 
niece said no. As well, ‘perhi 5s 
but not better. Madame Gav ; 
said that the niece was forgett? 
the way the cripple had slid 
feet. The niece said yes, that ‘s 
so; maybe she was. Henry 
nothing. He merely perspired 

He made progress slowly. 
blame for this, however, cou 
fairly be laid on his instructr 
Madame Gavarni’s niece di 
that one woman could to speed I 
up. Sometimes she would e? 
follow him into the street to sb" 
him on the sidewalk a mean 
doing away with one of his num 
ous errors of technic, the elimi- 
tion of which would help to mi 
him definitely the cripple’s su” 
rior. The misery of embracing 7 
indoors was as nothing to the 
tive guilt of clasping her in hisa 
on the sidewalk. 

(Continued on Page 73) — 


T’S run down to the lake to-morrow and 
get some ducks,” suggested M’sieu Sam 
Field. And that, my friend, was the 
ining of the business. Those simple words 
shed the mighty crusade that 
ata continent aflame. They, 
nothing else, led to that re- 
-ableindorsement of my name 
‘he presidency of your great 
try that has so stirred the 
sions of the press. t 
vu have asked for the true in- 
ness of those doings, those 
and counterplots which re- 
ysplit asunder countless fam- 
ss and set the town to ringing 
‘the exploits of Henri Giraud. 
? J will tell you. Everything 
3there—in that harmless pro- 
_by an inoffensive gentleman 
-a double chin. Have you 
observed, m’sieu, how fre- 
tly the crises of life are pre- 
ated by trifles—a careless 
, a heedless act? 
2 were gathered at a dance 
1 by his wife to the younger 
‘the Bluff, when M’sieu Field 
rked lazily: “I tell you what, 
, let’s run down to the lake 
orrow.” 
'sieu Joe Hicks gave a pull to 
ollar to ease it and inquired: 
ng to take your wife along, 
-or going for pleasure?”’ 
Vhat’d women be doing on a 
| hunt?” 
Tou’re on, then. Count me 
Say, I hope to die if Patsy 
talks me into wearin’ one of 
» shirts agin. How about it, 
‘ee? You coming too?” 
Nith all my heart.” 
_ that our host winked jocu- 
at M’sieu Joe. 
Th bien, my friend!” I said 
ly. “What is the matter?”’ 
Dh, nothing. Only,’’ hereplied 
a grin, “I’m betting five to 
you won't.” 
ind pray, why not?” 
7 way of answer both laughed, 
my partner observed with 
ing relish: “It’s good to see, 
it, Sam? Sort of carries a 
back to his youth.” 
ieir behavior exasperated me 
legree, and I again demanded: 
iat do you find so extraordi- 
? You have invited me to go 
: hunting. I have accepted. 
+ is all.” 
-ethim go on,” begged M’sieu 
In a sort of ecstatic aside. 
m’t wake him up yet. A 
who’s only been married 
2 months has got a moral right to talk foolish.” 
y patience was being rapidly exhausted, but the arrival 
-adame Field at this juncture prevented my obtaining 
splanation. She came to insist that we mingle with the 
ts, instead of herding together for doubtful purposes. 
_ know you dance divinely, Mr. Giraud,” she declared, 
‘ause your wife told me so. And you must be nice to 
mes who haven’t got their programs filled, you know. 
IS a coming-out dance.” 
\ what, madame?” — 
A coming-out dance.” 
could well believe it. Ma fot, some of the married 
s seemed to be coming out, too, m’sieu; but I refrained 
mentioning this expectation to Madame Field. 
ter I found an opportunity to inquire further con- 
ing the duck hunt. 
At what hour do we go, my friends?” 
» responded M’sieu Field, “will start at seven sharp 
.orrow night.” 


Pua about us, Sam? Ain’t there room in your car 


ar host indulged in a tolerant smile. “I’m betting,” 
enigmatic reply, “fifty to forty that neither of you 
ieee Pe Sty y y 

Was astounded. 


ett pet “What? Fifty dollars to forty that— 
et.’ 
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dando 


Behind Us Streamed the Host of Leaguers, Rank on Rank, Never Ending 


“Me too,” put in M’sieu Joe. ‘““And say—you’ve got 
me down wrong, Sam. You sure have. Patsy can’t run it 
over me; no, sirree. She eats out of my hand.” 

It was patent that M’sieu Field heard him with skep- 
ticism, for he stared up at the ceiling and whistled softly. 

“All right, if you don’t believe me. I don’t care. But 
I’m giving it to you straight. I'll just breeze in kind of 
tough and say: ‘Patsy,’ I’ll say, ‘we’re going after ducks— 
me and Sam and Henree. So get out the rubber boots, 
wife, and rustle me some heavy underwear.’ And she'll 
fetch ’em,’’ declared M’sieu Joe, “‘like a lamb.” 

They were bold words. Indeed, it seemed to me that my 
worthy friend was carried away by his optimism, for no 
stretch of the imagination could picture Madame Patsy—— 
Bien, you are a married man yourself, m’sieu. 

The other continued to smile. He retorted: ‘Sure she 
will. Only if I were you I’d sneak off and telephone her 
from the club that you’ve gone. That’s our emergency 
method and it works pretty well.’ 

“Uh-uh. I’ve got to tell her—haven’t I?” 

“You're the doctor, Joe. But the bets stand, and if you 
boys aren’t there when I’m ready to leave, I win. Remem- 
ber that.” 

This conversation puzzled me exceedingly. That there 
should be doubt and dubious foreboding about so trifling 
a matter as a short trip in quest of the wary waterfowl 
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seemed inexplicable. And why should M’sieu 
Field be ready to lay odds that we would not 
accompany him? It was sufficiently mystify- 
ing, but when I spoke of my wonderment to 
my partner as we were taking 
leave, he rebuked me in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Hush up! Here they come. 
Don’t spring it on’em yet.” 

Sadly confused, I curbed my 
curiosity, and it was not until 
Madame Giraud and I were riding 
home in the limousine it had been 
my privilege to give her on her 
birthday that I broached the sub- 
ject of the hunt. 

“*M’sieu Field and Joe,” I began 
lightly, ‘“‘have planned a little 
shooting party at the lake.” 

My dear wife stifled a yawn and 
answered listlessly: ‘‘Havethey?”’ 

“They were good enough to in- 
vite me.”’ 

“That was nice of them,” she 
murmured with the utmost indif- 
ference. 

I heaved a sigh of relief. For it 
is best to confess frankly, m’sieu, 
that at the very moment I opened 
my mouth to acquaint her with my 
intentions I was seized with a sud- 
den and unreasonable prescience 
of trouble. Why, I do not know, 
but a peculiar qualm crept over 
me. However, herattitudeset me 
completely at my ease. 

“We leave at seven o’clock to- 
night,”’ I continued. 

Madame Giraud came to life as 
though stabbed by a pin. ‘You 
leave?” she cried, sitting up very 
straight. ‘‘Why, you’renot going, 
Henree?”’ 

“T have just told you v 

“Of course. It wasnice of them 
to ask you, but I never dreamed 
you’dthink of accepting. Areyou 
crazy?” 

“Tam not,” I replied decidedly. 

“Well, you talk like you were. 
No, indeed! Why, I can’t get over 
it! To think that you’d even want 
to go.” 

“But, my darling is 

“Don’t ‘but’ me: You know 
very well you oughtn’t togo. And 
especially with that Sam Field. 
What fun is there in shooting a 
few defenseless ducks, anyway?” 

“TI only thought, my dear, 
that ——” 

“You did nothing of the kind. 
You're tired of mealready. That’s 
the trouble.” And throwing her- 
self back against the cushion, my 
bride burst into weeping. 

Henri Giraud, my friend, has never been proof against 
a woman’s tears. And when that woman is the one he 
adores above all the world—I could not bear it. In a 
passion of remorse for my selfish thoughtlessness I pro- 
tested my devotion. I entreated her to abate her grief, to 
listen to my plea, to feel the tumultuous throbbing of my 
heart. I adjured her to forget the incident, to cast it out 
from her mind forever, to accept my agitation as evidence 
of my consuming love. All for naught: Jane continued to 
sob, gulping at intervals: ‘‘You don’t—love me. Oh, oh, 
I wish I was dead!” 

I was giving way to despair when the car drew up at our 
door and fortunately relieved the dilemma. Out I hopped 
and proffered my hand to assist my wife. She ignored it. 
Yes; with her head up, proudly and coldly as an insulted 
queen, she sailed up the walk ahead of me. Nor did she 
vouchsafe a word after we entered. Indeed, her demeanor 
was such that I deemed it prudent not to disturb her 
silence, and we retired under the oppression of our first 
estrangement. 

It was the same next morning. I entertained hopes that 
another day might bring back our radiant happiness; but 
no. She rose and moved voicelessly about the house, pale 
and majestic. What was I todo? A word from me would 
probably bring on a shower of tears. Therefore, I discreetly 
held aloof. 
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Directly after breakfast my wife rang up Madame Hicks, 
and I heard her invite them to take dinner with us. A 
clever ruse; I smiled. And immediately an inspiration 
came to me. Ordering the car I drove to M’sieu Joe’s, 
bursting in upon him as he was practicing the twinkle 
under the eye of a dancing master—such was his self- 
immolation to the wishes of Madame Patsy. 

“One, two, three, four—back—forward —— 

‘Aha, my friend!’ I exclaimed 
exultantly. ‘‘I have an idea!”’ 

“No wonder you’re all swelled 
up.” 

“We will take mesdames with us 
to the club. Do yousee? We will 
make this a family outing.” 

“So!” said M’sieu Joe with a 
scornful glance. “‘You want to 
spoil it, hey?” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Yes, you do. Jane told you to 
forget it and now you’re trying to 
stall. Shucks, Henree, I thought 
better of you than that.” 

“Are you, then,” I asked, not 
without trepidation, ‘“‘determined 
to go?” 

“T sure am. You heard me say 
what I’d tell Patsy, didn’t you? 
Well, that goes. 
That’s the kind 
of a guy I am. 
If you want to 
learn how to 
handle a wife, 
just trail behind 
little Joe.’ I 
mean it. Come on.’’ 

He strode out of 
the room and up- 
stairs. I followed 
close at his heels, 
filled with admira- 
tion of his intrepid 
spirit. That he could 
be terrific \in any 
physical encounter or 
brawl I was well 
aware, but I had 
never credited M’sieu \ 
Joe with domination 
of his own household. 
But now his mien 
was admirable; there 
was a masterful air 
about him as he 
entered the sitting 
room where his wife 
was toasting her feet 
at a grate while a 
woman worked on her hair; he walked with just a sugges- 
tion of swagger that was truly admirable. And his tone 
was authoritative and tough as he said: ‘‘Patsy, me and 
Henree and Sam have rigged up a duck hunt. To-night. 
Two days of it. Where’re my things?” 

Madame Hicks raised her lustrous eyes and replied: 
“Cut out the comedy, my angel child. And for heaven’s 
sake, come and rub my feet. They were killin’ me all 
night.” 

“T mean it,”’ asseverated my friend, albeit less certainly. 

“Do you? Then turn over; you’re on_your back. If 
you budge an inch out of this house to-night with Sam 
Field, sweetness, it’l] be over my dead body. oy 

“But Sam expects se 

“What do I care what he expects? He-isn’t a fit com- 
panion for you and Henree anyhow.” : 

“Shucks!” interrupted M’sieu Joe with a warning glance 
at, the hairdresser; “‘Sam’s all right.. He likes to put on 
his best clothes and stand round, but he’s harmless.” 

Hearing this, the beauty expert giggled. 

It was this young woman’s habit to regale her customers 
with titbits of gossip, and she now spoke up without the 
least hesitation. 

“Are you talking about Sam Field?’’ she inquired. 
““Ain’t he the grandest man? He gave a friend of mine a 
fur coat last Christmas.”’ 

“There!’” exclaimed Madame Patsy triumphantly. 

“Pshaw, that don’t prove anything. Sam’ s kind to the 
working girl.’’ 

“Get out this instant!” ordered his wife, and we did so. 

M’sieu Joe was intensely glum. “‘ Well, you see now, 
don’t you?” he demanded savagely when we were safely 
downstairs. “‘A husband can’t call his soul his own these 
days.”’ i 

“Don’t you think that were we to invite the ladies 

“No, I don’t,” he returned passionately. “If we stand 
for this we’ll have to stand for anything. They’ll ride over 
us worse every day. I know ’em.”’ 

“What, then, is tc be done?” 


” 


ie: 


“Is That You, 
Henree? What Makes 
You So Husky? Speak Up!”’ 


‘played ‘five games of checkers. © 
‘In fact, about eleven o’clock he got. to feeling so mean and 


got there, 
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“Let’s drop round and ask ol’ Sam. He’s got his wife 
trained right. How he does it beats me; looks like the 
worse you treat ’em, the better they like you. Maybe he’ll 
help us out.” 

No sooner said than done. We went to his office. 

“Sure,” said M’sieu Field without any surprise, ‘‘I 
know all about it. Henree’s wife cried, and they both said 
Iwasn’t a fitfriend. Now, man to man, didn’t they? Fine!” 

““What’s this about a fur coat, Sam?” 
asked M’sieu Joe by way of diversion. 

“Nothing to it,” was the angry reply. 
“Just one of those jokes they start on a 
chap sometimes. You know me better’n 
that, don’t you?” 

My partner contented himself with twid- 
dling his underlip. 

“Well, anyhow, the question is: Are you 
two coming? Will you be there at seven 
o’clock to-night, Joe, or lose your bet and 
settle down to be a sweet little house cat?” 

“T’m no house cat,” asserted M’sieu Joe 
truculently. 

“You don’t show up like much of a free 
back-fence rover to me.” 

My partner and I, we looked at each 
other. 

“Tt’s like this,’’ M’sieu Field went on: 
““Now or never. You’re ’most too late to 
begin, Joe, because Patsy got the 
jump on you at the start. Still, you 
can try. 

“But in Henree’s case—do you 
want to get along smoothly, old scout, 
or be romped on every time you draw 
a long breath?” 

“T do not see how this incident 
can possibly have any bearing “4 
“No, of course not. But you will six 
months from now. I’m your friend and 
I'd like to see you start right.”’ 

I grasped his hand warmly. 

“That’s all right,” he said hastily; 
“don’t mention it. You don’t need to kiss 
me, Henree. Always glad to help out. You 
see, we’re all in the same boat. It’s simply 
whether we want to remain normal, respect- 
able husbands, paying the bills and taking 
the blame, or fill the shoes of Cary Peavish.”’ 

“Who,” I inquired, ‘‘is M’sieu Peavish?”’ 

“Why, he was a little guy about five 
feet nothing—not as big as you are, Henree, 
and a good deal like you in the face. Well, 
he had one of these wives who’re strong for 
women’s rights, but don’t know their hus- 
bands have got any. However, Cary toed 
the mark without a whimper. He kept his 
nose to the grindstone and did the chores 
cheerfully for a couple of years, getting 
Hail Columbia every time he opened his 
mouth or shuffled his feet. She surely had him trained to 
stand without hitching. 

“But one night Cary up and rebelled. It was all because 
his wife jumped him for laughing out loud over a joke he 
happened to think about while he was polishing the silver. 
It was one of those jokes nobody else but Cary could have 
raised a smile for, too. That was the last straw. Yes, sir, 
Cary was riled. He forgot to be meek and he reared up 
on his hind legs and put on his hat and went down to the 
Elks’ Club.” 

“Excellent!” : bao 

“He went downtown and he drank three bottles of soda 
pop, Cary did, and smoked a cigarette. And then he 
Peavish was going some. 


ugly he decided to go home and beat.up his wife, though 


-she was twice his size and could lick him with one hand 
.tied behind her back. But she nailed him before he got 


inside the door. 

“Cary Peavish, you’ve been smoking!’ 

“**T only had one.’ ~ 

“““You come along with me, you insect!’ she says through 
her teeth, and away she led him upstairs by the collar to 
their room. ‘Now,’ says Mrs. Peavish firmly when they’d 
‘you go in that closet and you stay till I get 
undressed. By that time maybe I’ll know what to do 


-about this.’ 


“You never saw a man so worked up,” ended M’sieu 
Field. “It was awful. Cary was mad all through. He 


‘wanted to tell her he wouldn’t, but he didn’t have the nerve. 
‘Sohe just stood there and swallowed. At last he pipes 


up: ‘All right, ma’am, I’ll go. But as long as I’ve got a 
spark of manhood left I’ll peep.’”’ 

At this point in his narrative he broke off to light a 
cigar. “So the question is: Do you want to be like Cary 
Peavish?”’ 
~“But,’’ I objected, my thoughts i in a turmoil, ‘‘this ter- 
rible recital—the case of M’sieu Peavish—it can hardly be 
cited as a parallel.” 


-shame deterred me. 


would laugh. No, I could not doit. Istayed. 


I don’t believe I like it. I sort of miss havin’ nobody f 


‘him with our decision. 


-your knitting along?” 


“Can’t it? That’s all you know, Henree. Now 
tome a minute. Let’s look at the bald facts; you’ 
married so short a time you haven’t really seen ’em, [, 
month your wife, Henree, was away three days with 4 
to visit Mrs. Ward. is 

“Assuredly, sir. What of it?” 

““And what did you poor boobs do? Raise ao 
much. You took ’em to the station and waved good-by 
promised to take good care of the canary. Didn’t yo 

“The cat killed it,’’ interjected M’sieu Joe gloomily.. 

“That wasn’t your fault. And how did Henree 2) 
Moped round like a sick pup, and telephoned her twica 
day, and sent her violets and candy and things—to F 
wife, mind you. Didn’t you?” His manner was sterr 

“e I did. ” 

“Very well. So they had their little trip. New wex 
up one for ourselves, and what happens? Hell’s a-poppin’ 

He was right. A light began to dawn upon me, [}1 
not given thought to these matters before, but, listens 
to him, I experienced a sense of injustice, a feeling of ¢ 
resentment against my wife. 

“You speak truly.” 

“Sure he does,” agreed M’ sieu Joe. 
stand up for our rights, Henree.”’ ‘i 

“Great!” Our friend sprang from his chair and advan} 
on us with outstretched hands. “Isitago? Will you a 
with me, no matter what they say?” 

“T will,” I said resolutely. 

“Me too.” 


“We'd ought 


“The trouble with a lot of American wives,” decla| 
M’sieu Field oracularly as he helped himself to anot; 
slice of duck, “‘is selfishness. They start with a wry 
conception of a husband’s status—or, I ought to say, ty 


don’t realize he has any. I’m against beating ’em; at» 
same time, mbsys ought to learn that he’s a pa instil 


goat.” : 
We made no comment, but went on eating. Wieert| 
less, I felt a pronounced repugnance to M’sieu Field 
that moment. I was beginning to dislike the man. — \ 
“And no matter how they treat you, you’re expecte) 
worship the same old way you did when ——” 
“Oh, hire a hall!”’ growled M’sieu Joe. “And pas 2 
gravy, Sam. Do you want it all?” | 
“What’s the matter now? You and Henree lc 
peeved.” a. | 
“Nothing’s the matter. But this ain’t the Chautauc 
Circuit. Stick to the meal.” i 


Our host regarded us narrowly a space, but aia at 
pursue the conversation. 

We had been at the lake two days, my friend. Forty 
mortal days we had sat shivering in a blind, or had row 
about in a boat setting decoys—and all for what? > 
satisfaction of slaughtering seven wretched birds, and @ 
of them a cripple. Do you wonder that M’sieu ved ant 
were out of humor? 

“Call this sport?” grumbled my partner when we. we 
alone. ‘‘I’d as lief be balin’ water out of the cellar any di. 
Why, unless you stay lit up all the time there ain’t a thi 
to it. I wonder what Patsy’s doing anyhow.” 

And I, I wondered what Jane might be doing bt th 
moment—my poor, neglected, abandoned bride. I canr 
describe, my friend, the sickness of heart that assailed i 
during this separation. A thousand times I repented of 
rash determination; throughout the livelong day and nig 
I kept recalling her white face and the high dignity of 
bearing as she received the announcement of my intenti. 
to accompany my friends at all costs. A thousand time, 
determined to rush back to her, but each time a sense) 
Our host would recount the affa 
with absurd exaggerations, to all his acquaintances; th’ 


2 


- 


“Yes, sir, I wonder what she’s doing. There’re wo’ 
ol’ scouts than Patsy, Henree, I don’t care whataeyo 
says.” . 
“Assuredly there must be.” iy 
“T even miss her jumpin’ on me,’’ continued my. frie. 
with tender melancholy. “Dashed if I don’t. Dashed 


quarrel with.” : 

I understood perfectly. For Madame Giraud’s reproc 
of those trifling offenses that irritate all good 8 
now recurred to me as sweet memories. After all, t 
strict accountability to which she held me sprang fro 
excess of affection—that and nothing else. And at t) 
thought the tears welled in my eyes. 

“Tell you what,” burst out M’sieu Joe, “‘let’s go ho i 

I’m fed up on ducks, We'll go tell ol’ Sam, and beat it.” | 

“You really mean it?” 

“Sure, Mike!’’ 

“Agreed!” I shouted, embracing him rapturously. 

M’sieu Field returning at that moment, we — ; 


“All right,” he acquiesced. “I figured you’d be goin é 
You’re two dandy sports, you are! Why didn’t you brit 


“Do you aim to stay on here, Sam?” 
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{o-o-o, not me. Too lonely. I'll go too and see what 
of a hand you get.” 
\ the way home he kept humming in a mysterious and 
ious fashion, to my intense pique; and instead of 
ng off when he had deposited M’sieu Joe he ordered 
hauffeur to wait. Before I could elicit his reasons for 
step my poor friend emerged from the house wearing 
pression of bewilderment that was pitiful to see. 
tone, hey?” chirruped M’sieu Field. 
Tow did you know?” ; 
yh, I just doped it that way. Get in and we'll see how 
ee comes out.” ‘ 
‘Jave no fears,” I assured him proudly. “Madame 
‘4d will be in her place.’’ And as we whirled away, with 
‘su Joe between us, I gave myself up to delicious 
pation of the endearments in store. Indeed, so eager 
.E to behold my bride again, to clasp her in my arms 
‘assure her over and over that the heart of her Henri 
ever strayed, that I did not even tarry to bid the two 
/evoir, but dashed up the steps of my home three at 


le. 
‘fadame! It is I—your husband—come back to you!” 
') response; and suddenly a sense of desolation and 
iness smote me. 

‘[rs. Giraud has gone,”’ a maid reported. 

‘tone? Where to? Where has she gone, and when?” 
‘ don’t know, sir. Mrs. Hicks called for her the morn- 
.fter you left, and they went away together. I think 
| Field was with them.” 

‘amned, I rushed out to inform my friends. They took 
‘ore philosophically than I had expected, especially 
vou Field. 

ll gone, hey? Fine! Get in, Henree, and come round 
ie house. We'll bach it. There’ll be doings now.” 
arcely knowing what I was 
.0, I stepped into the car 
ve were whirled away to his 
sialmansion. M’sieu Field 
ed positively enchanted by 
‘oss of our wives. He kept 
ling his hands together, 
as wealighted he exclaimed: 
‘is is better than I’d hoped 


» must confess, m’sieu, that 
it togee ——” 
Nait. Wait till I tell you 
tit, Henree. We'll organ- 
strike; get up a husbands’ 
ast. Man, it’s the biggest 
‘of the year. It puts the 
'e Ship in the shade. We'll 
into the front page of every 
\paper in the country.” 
esirable as fame may be, I 
not in the mood for it. I 
ed my wife back. Why 
‘eal the fact from you, my 
d? I had been married a 
° three months, and so I 
‘her. But our host beamed 
| triumph. He ushered us 
‘antly into the house and 
for the butler. 
Some first aid to the dying, 
con. Sit down, boys. When 
‘firs. Field go away, Norton? 
U! Now Pll tell you what 
| do.” 
fit’s another shootin’ trip,”’ 
ed M’sieu Joe, ‘‘you can 
ot it right now, Sam.” 
Nothing of that sort at all. 
sir. We'll stay here in this 
ve and live like lords. But 
_ pull off a few stunts that’ll 
lem know we’re alive.” 
leemed it advisable to state 
oosition before he involved 
arther. 
‘or my part,” I said firmly, 
wntend to go after Madame 
ud, ask her forgiveness and 
'z her home.” 
e uttered a veritable bellow 
consternation. ‘What! 
ckunder? Giveup? Quit? 
down like a yellow dog?” 
No, m’sieu. But I wish to 
iny wife.” 
Well, you’ll see her in good 
. What doa few days mat- 
But I tell you straight, 
ree, if you go crawling back 
°g pardon you might as well 
vn yourself and be done 
‘it. Jane’ll have you where 
wants youfor keeps. You'll 


: 


be a doormat marked ‘ Wipe Your Feet Here’ for the rest of 
your natural life. And when you die St. Peter’1l1 ——” 

“‘ Aw, shucks, Sam, it ain’t as bad as all that. They just 
naturally got tofuss anyhow. A woman ain’t happy unless. 
They’ll blame you if you do and they’ll blame you if you 
don’t. But it don’t hurt you when you get used to it.” 

Thus spoke M’sieu Joe. A look of withering contempt 
was all he got; then the butler entered with the first aid to 
the dying on a tray, and our host hastened to do the hon- 
ors. ‘‘ All right,’”’ he cried with bluff heartiness, “‘we won’t 
argue about it. I never could argue with fatheads. Let’s 
have a snort.” 

Relieved by our easy victory, I joyfully complied. We 
quaffed the excellent drink ke concocted, which he called 
an Old Hen, toasting “Happy Days.” 

“Gee!” said M’sieu Joe, making a wry face. ‘‘This Ol’ 
Hen’s gotakicklikeamule. Isthat ammonia or gasoline?”’ 

“Tsn’t it bully?” cried our host, and insisted on making 
another, proposing ‘‘Our Wives!” This I drank with 
fiery enthusiasm. He was for sampling a third to “‘ Model 
Husbands—Exhibit A, Cary Peavish,’’ but I demurred. 
As M’sieu Joe seemed nothing loath, however, and our 
host continued to insist, I yielded. Indeed, the coupling 
of M’sieu Peavish’s name with the toast struck me as so 
lamentable that I delivered a brief extemporaneous speech, 
setting out my own ideals of domestic bliss. 

Presently M’sieu Sam remarked, wiping his lips: ‘“‘So 
I can’t persuade you boys to stay with me till the girls get 
back? I’m mighty sorry. But if you want to be Mr. 
Peavish, it’s your own funeral.” 

“You ain’t talking to me,’ exclaimed M’sieu Joe angrily. 

“Nor me.” 

“No, of course not—with both of you blubbering to go 
home.’ He hitched his chair close to us and continued 


“If You Budge an Inch Out of This House To-night, Sweetness, it'll be Over My Dead Body"’ 


earnestly: ‘Now, I like you two, and I hate to see you get 
the short end.” 

“Don’t you worry none about us, Sam.” 

“Tsn’t that what you’re getting? We take a little harm- 
less, innocent trip any husband ought to be entitled to 
take, and they go and make a tragedy of it—quit us—leave 
home—bust up.” 

What he said was undeniable. 

“Did you and Henree get mad and go off on a toot when 
your wives went to visit Mrs. Ward? I should say not. 
Look at the difference—they’re willing to take a chance 
on wrecking our whole lives over a little thing that doesn’t 
amount to that’’—he snapped his fingers—‘‘and all to get 
their own way. They’d rather ruin everything than not 
be boss.” 

Once more I felt my resentment rising. It was all true. 
Why had Madame Giraud left my board and roof so 
cavalierly? Would I have acted so in like case? Decidedly 
not! 

“They’re fine women, I guess, and all that,’’ went on 
M’sieu Field, ‘but they’ve got to be taught a lesson. Why, 
it makes my blood boil. Poor Henree left all alone and 
only married three months—and dashed if he doesn’t 
carry up her breakfast to her in bed.” 

How he knew that I performed this service I cannot say. 
But the citation served to call up vividly the many other 
acts of consideration which it had been my pleasure to per- 
form, and I had to weigh against them—what? It was then, 
m’sieu, that I caught his drift. It was then that the scales 
fell from my eyes. It was then that I woke up. 

While I had been cheerfully sinking my prejudices and 
foregoing all of my accustomed habits—while I had been 
devoting myself to please her by those numberless atten- 
tions a man of breeding delights in bestowing—trifles, per- 
haps, but immensely important 
in conducing harmony and 
pleasant relations—what had 
Jane been doing? M/’sieu, I 
desire in this narrative to state 
the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Jane 
had done nothing. She still 
did whatever she willed, what- 
ever her wayward fancy sug- 
gested, precisely as she had 
done in her father’s house. 
And she had used her hold over 
my affections to strip from me, 
one by one, every privilege men 
enjoy by custom and conven- 
tion. 

Doyou wonder that my pulse 
began to race as I listened to 
M’sieu Field? He was right; 
we were being imposed upon, 
and they must be brought to 
their senses. Henri Giraud is 
slow to take offense, my friend, 
he has an inherent dislike for 
squabbling and discord; but, 
once stung into reprisals by in- 
justice, he can become a very 
demon of retribution. 

And then there was the case 
of M’sieu Peavish. Bizarre as 
it had sounded at first, I began 
to see that his frightful predica- 
ment was not so impossible. 
Once started in the habit of 
yielding supinely, and it might 
well be that the same fate would 
overtake us. Therefore, I broke 
in with: “Enough, my friend. 
Say no more. I am with you, 
heart and soul. What is your 
plan?” 

“You mean it?’ he cried 
joyously. “You too, Joe?” 

“Oh, Ireckon. Patsy’ll give 
me fits anyhow. Might as well 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

“All right then,’ said M’sieu 
Field. ‘‘That’s settled. Listen.” 
And he proceeded to unfold 
his scheme. 

“Well, what do you think of 
it?” he asked, sitting back. 
“Are you with me?”’ 

“T am not only with you,” I 
told him, deeply stirred, “‘but 
I will assume the lead in this 
affair. You have called me a 
house cat, and with some rea- 
son; but you shall see. This 
campaign will require daring 
and subtlety and imagination; 
also unswerving, steadfast 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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muscles for the first time and 

marveling at their strength, 
this country is to-day beginning 
to take stock of its wealth. We 
have always known the United 
States to bealand of riches. Just 
how rich it was no one had ever 
particularly bothered to find out. 
But now that other great nations 
are thrown back on the ultimate 
test of their financial strength, 
their industrial adaptability and 
organization, and their natural 
resources, we, too, must examine 
the foundations of our power, the 
assets that make up the national 
estate. 

This country is worth about 
two hundred and twenty billion 
dollarsinterms of money. Thatis 
as much as the British and Ger- 
man Empires together; and from 
1904 to 1912 the mere increase in 
our national wealth equaled the 
total accumulated possessions of 
Germany. We are possessed of 
nearly a quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars. It is a dizzy sum for the 
human mind to grasp, but there 
is no other way in which to express 
the idea of all the forces and re- 
sources of a whole people. 

Less than a generation ago a 
famous statesman said: ‘This is 
a billion-dollar country!’’ He 
caused more of a sensation by 
that remark than did an unimag- 
inative, matter-of-fact statistician 
who told a body of scientists last 
winter that our grandchildren 
might be thinking in trillions in- 
stead of billions. A trillion dol- 
lars is a million million dollars. We are not accustomed to 
this strange new figure; yet, though it has been used mostly 
by astronomers in the past, it may come to be the common- 
place of economists in the future. 

Last year our domestic trade amounted to five hundred 
and seven billion dollars, or just over half a trillion. We 
need only a fourfold increase in national wealth to bring it 
up to the odd new-sounding total. Somewhere between 
1880 and 1890 this country’s wealth was just one-fourth 
of what it is to-day. Perhaps even our children will point 
with pride to a country that is worth one trillion dollars! 

“But what do I care about trillions?’”’ asks the man in 
the street. ‘John D. Rockefeller may have a billion dol- 
lars. That’s more than anybody can think about without 
getting weak in the head, and even a millionaire looks 
mighty good to me. What I really want to know is how to 
make a few thousand dollars.” 

All very well; but the American people have never 
stopped being interested in big figures. Big pumpkins, big 
hogs and big national resources—they are all just cause for 
pride. It is of the essence of our national character, of our 
creativeness in a new country. But it is more than that. 
The grim fact is that, unless a nation possesses great 
wealth, most of the people that make it up have very little 
to live on. Nor is that all. 


| IKE a young giant feeling his 


What is Wealth and What is Not 


UE EORE: when the European war is over, the fighting 
nations are swept by a plague. If history repeats itself 
there is sure to be one; for from the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, hundreds of years before Christ, when the 
Attic sickness visited Greece, right down to the smallpox 
of the Franco-Prussian War, disease has proved more 
deadly than all the armies. 

If, then, every American seaport were closed to shut out 
the plague we should begin to count up our national wealth 
quickly enough! 

As for war, it tests all the life forces of a people. It 
strains and drains their total resources and the very sum 
total of their wealth. It drags on every item of the national 
treasure. It is a contest of endurance, of every human 
possession, in which the purely material and tangible are 

. by no means least. 

But what is wealth? A professor in a Canadian univer- 
sity went into the primeval forest as a lad and, with his 
father, felled two giant trees. They chopped the trees into 
cordwood, hauled the logs to market and, as the result of 
two days’ labor, sold them for from five to seven dollars. 
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A few years later a sawmill was erected on the same spot, 
and in far less time cut up two trees of the same size into 
lumber worth from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 

A German cabinetmaker could take the same trees, 
create several thousand dollars’ worth of products, and live 
for a year or more on the proceeds. 

An Italian woodcarver and his whole family could live 
for a generation or longer on the product of two such 
splendid monarchs of the forest, and an art lover might 
pay tens of thousands for his rare work. 

So wealth is something more than merely what Nature 
gives us. But its greatest single item is land, for out of 
land come food and clothing and shelter, man’s three imper- 
ative needs. So land is wealth; but not the deeds, mort- 
gages and other paper evidences of its ownership. Then, 
too, wealth consists of factories, shops and works of 
every kind, railroads and their equipments, canals, tools, 
machinery and livestock; but never the paper shares and 
bonds that measure the property rights of owners in these 
possessions. Finally there are the actual products of mines 
and factories and farms, merchandise, clothing and furni- 
ture; but in no case the warehouse receipts or other paper 
representatives of such things. 

Burn all the stocks, bonds, mortgages and insurance 
policies in the country in one great pile, and the national 
wealth would be only a trifle smaller. One citizen would 
have gained hugely at the expense of another, but how 
would the nation itself be any poorer? 

National wealth consists of the sum total of material 
and tangible goods on which it is possible to place a money 
value. By rights it should include seas, rivers, harbors, 
climate, mountains and scenery. This is a rich country 
because the climate is varied and the land itself is varied. 
It is not all mountain or all lowland. The people on the 
mountain cannot furnish the things that are easily won on 
the plain. The temperate zone does not have all the prod- 
ucts of the tropics. By purchasing the things it has not 
each section enriches the other. Variety of nature makes 
variety of opportunity and occupation. 

But these treasures, the richest we boast, have no money 
value, because they cannot be measured. No one can 
charge for rain in the Mississippi Valley, but what would 
the land there be worth if there were no rain? 
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dered at will through the prime 
forests, to which no man hac, 
title. He made a canoe fron, 
tree and paid no railroad fa. 
But you cannot measure that ki| 
of wealth, though it may ha) 
been greater than all this couni: 
has to-day, any more than you ¢, 
make’a census of the wealth ci. 
tained in the sunshine of Arizoi, 
the ocean bathing at ‘Kitlan 
City, the beauty of wild flowe. 
and the song of birds in the Fl. 
ida Everglades. | 
Just so, no one can count {) 
value of the vast, intangibleapy. 
ratus that consists of organizatic 
business connections, and t) 
whole great stock of nectnamiail 
knowledge handed down to us ; 
our forefathers. Without tht 
we should be compelled again) 
toil up the long, wearisome ineli: 
from barbarism to modern ciy 
zation. But these are conditic 
that make wealth possible, a 
not. wealth itself. It is not t 
power to amass riches so much 
the actual accumulation of the. 
Is the air wealth? It is almi, 
that in a crowded city, and it ¥. 
be even more so when our cé 
tains of industry get plar 
started for liquefying the atm: 
phere and separating the nit) 
gen from the oxygen. Even th 
it will be hard indeed to ple: 
a money value on anything as free as air, though a whi 
new group of products, with a most definite, tangible mon 
value, will find its way into the census figures. = 
Air may be the wealth of the future. At present land) 
the fundamental, enduring natural resource from whi. 
nations draw their life. Without soil we cannot eat, clot: 
ourselves or sleep under a roof. If farms are impoverish 
and mines are empty we simply starve and freeze and d 


In this case the most splendid financial structure and t’ 
most stupendous hoard of gold are worthless. 


The Resources of the Soil 


N SOIL this country is supreme. The farm is first a 
fundamental. Mining and manufacturing are less 1) 
portant, for if anywhere life is actually sustained by minit 
manufacture and commerce, somebody elsewhere must 
raising food and the raw materials of clothing. Manufe 
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turing, as a sole support, is founded more on poverty 
natural wealth than on its possession. a 
Of crops that nearly all nations raise, wheat is foremo 
We raise more than any other nation, a sixth more th 
Russia, our nearest rival. We lead in oats and are next 
Russia in barley. Other countries far surpass the Unit. 
States in potatoes and rye, but rye grows on poor land a 
potatoes give large yields, two indications that populati 
is pressing heavily on the soil, which is not a sign of weall) 
Three-fourths of all the corn raised in the world is wD 
American farms. We devote nearly as much land as t 
whole of Germany to this cereal. Corn, oats and hay 
another crop in which America stands high—are foodlarge 
for animals. They are consumed where they grow 4) 
have made it possible for America to export meat. V : 
have three times as many swine as Germany, our near¢ 
rival, and twice as many considering the larger populatio 
But in meat products we are fast. losing ground, This 
the one particular case wherein, despite the vastness of 0 
resources and the vaunted increase in wealth and popul 
tion, we are falling behind. oe . 
Soil cannot long produce unless it is replenished. We 
have ample resources in phosphate, the largest in the wor 
in potash; and water power in excess of any other count i 
makes it possible to extract the third needful soil renew? 
nitrogen—from the air. . + ee 
As for the raw products of clothing, we ar 
raising two-thirds of the world’s cotton. We do 
enough sheep, but even here rank third in the work 
Two-thirds of the original forests have gone, 
of the cleared land has been plowed to crops. 
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supplants another. We cannot have both forest 
rm, and have chosen the farm. 

farm comes first, but minerals are not far behind. 
; the mineral wonderland of the world. Practically 
|t are needed by industry are found within our bor- 
| statement that can be made of no other country. A 
y can live from its farms and forests alone if it has 
‘1 of them, but it cannot become great and powerful 
it industry, and the foundations of industry are coal 
om. 

have iron for centuries to come—some seventy-five 
tons. Iron is the chief mineral in the world and the 
(| States is the world’s greatest iron producer. It has 
aid that only nations in command of iron can, in the 
im, remain in command of gold. Here is the back- 
f the country’s defense, as well as a mighty item in 
Jid count of riches. The United States is now turn- 
h as much steel in a year as Germany, Great Britain 
ance combined. The United States is a three-power 
_ as regards the one absolutely essential ingredient of 
‘nd our iron industry is based upon domestic ores 
'y, rather than on a navy-protected trade. 

4 within our power to build a battleship or an auto- 
s—except the tires—entirely from home materials. 
‘ris absolutely essential to modern industry, because 
cal apparatus cannot exist without it. We supply 
er cent of the world’s production, and no other nation 
iches us except at a great distance, Mexico being the 
‘t. In 1912 nearly eight hundred times as much 
* was produced in this country as in 1850. 

produce thirty-two per cent of the world’s lead and 
If we compute our national wealth at two hundred 
venty billion dollars, that staggering sum does not 
e Alaska, which is as big as France and Germanv 
er, and it leaves out Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
pines. There can be no estimate, even, of wealth 
. where there are detailed tax assessments, and these 
Jencies knowthem not. Perhaps Alaska, the greatest 
public domains, may yield up undreamed-of riches. 
snown to be heavily mineralized. One gold mine 
nas ore in sight for fifty years, with a mill-grinding 
ty of six thousand tons daily. 

-er the pressure of foreign demand our underground 
iis growing by leaps and bounds. Minerals unknown 
years ago, except to the geologist, are being dragged 
heir hiding places to add to the stupendous inven- 
f national resources. Ten years ago vanadium was 
less than four hundred dollars, the amount produced 
soo small to “‘specify.’’ To-day it is worth one million 
},and several tons are being mined. The adaptabil- 
lresourcefulness of American chemists and engineers 
ding literally scores of mineral products to the asset 
‘the page. 


te Motive Force of Modern Civilization 


7ER to turn the raw materials into useful articles for 
nis just as important as the raw stuff itself. Coal is 
sstimportant mineral asset—the motive force of mod- 
‘lization. All great nations have large coal deposits. 
os they would not have been great without them. 
ountry has sixty to seventy per cent of all the coal 
ts in the world. Its coal lands are as great as the 
rea of Germany, France and Great Britain, and we 
supply the whole world with coal if need be. The 
great source of power is oil, and here we supply 
ive per cent of the world’s production. 

ily this is a remarkably wealthy nation. It is alsoa 
tat our natural wealth is being used up at an aston- 
rate. The faster mines are developed, the faster are 
e’s storehouses looted. Natural gas has been wasted 
vial purposes; oil has been recklessly squandered; 
worn out by bonanza farmers; and forests spoiled 
‘dless cutting. Minerals are created by long ages of 
ic activity, the amount of deposits during the his- 
life of the nation having been negligible. The more 
Tous and flourishing our mining industry, the poorer 
national estate. 

the waste of natural resources has no place in an 
ite of existing wealth. It has no place any more than 
ually tremendous offsetting fact, the possibility of 
old or fourfold greater wealth production through con- 
lon, efficiency, mobilization of industrial 
ces, new inventions, chemical discover- 
1 superorganization. 
pose the time comes—and it may not 
far away—when every railroad and 


factory is run by electricity operated from central power 
houses. Just imagine the saving and consequent increase 
in wealth! It is said that a hundred million horse power 
of electric energy is going to waste every year in Pennsyl- 
vania coking plants alone in the form of gas that might be 
used for power. Already a project is under way by which 
a company will establish a coking plant, sell the heretofore 
wasted gas to a power company, which, in turn, will sell 
the current to a railroad. 

“Tf I had to choose between the capital of my business 
and the organization I have built up,’’ said a multimil- 
lionaire, “‘I would take the organization.” 

You cannot compute the money value of organization. 
You can only appraise its results in the products it draws 
from an unwilling Nature, and in the capital that remains 
after man has fed and clothed and taken care of himself 
generally. 

Tangible material wealth consists of three parts—nat- 
ural resources, capital saved up from the past, and goods 
ready for use. The average American is less richly endowed 
with the gifts of Nature than his grandfather. But what 
of it? What good did my grandfather get out of an undis- 
covered deposit of tungsten in Colorado when he was 
fighting in the Civil War? And of what use was the un- 
guessed deposit of tungsten to the nation, for that matter? 
For it was not then being used as an alloy for steel, as it is 
to-day. 

Capital is the equipment for wresting from Nature’s 
grasp her treasures; and if there are fewer hidden treas- 
ures to grasp than there were fifty years ago the equipment 
for seizing them is infinitely superior. As a result, there 
is perhaps four times as much goods ready for use as in 
1850. In houses, furniture, clothing and vehicles we are a 
vastly richer people than in earlier days. 

But are human beings themselves to be counted as part 
of the national wealth? It has been said that a man is 
worth two or three thousand: dollars. It is said that bil- 
lions of dollars would be saved if we could reduce disease 
and lengthen life. Men are surely a part of the wealth of 
the European nations in their present struggle. The head 
of a great government department, in his last annual 
report, made up what he called a list of the assets of the 
United States, and he included the twenty million boys 
and girls in the public schools of the country. 

But the more people there are, the more must be fed. A 
big population presses upon the soil. It reduces the 
amount of natural wealth for each individual. Then, too, 
an increasing population tends to raise land values, and 
rising land values loom up big in every estimate of national 
wealth, for there is no way of keeping them out. Thus, a 
large population is included indirectly in the estimates of 
national wealth, and it would be dangerous to go further. 

But is money wealth? Shall we include in our reckoning 
the machinery known as banking and the staggering bond 
issues that nations seem able to raise when their existence 
is threatened? If the United States is ever compelled to 
fight a great war one of its first problems will be to raise 
money to pay for the war. We have a gigantic banking 
structure, capped by the new Federal Reserve System, 
capable of almost unlimited expansion. But you cannot 
count a banking system right into the census of wealth, 
because, aside from gold and silver, banking consists solely 
of credit ana the paper evidences of the very wealth that is 
counted in somewhere else. Banking is based largely on 
credit, and credit is a mighty asset to a nation. But how 
can we figure it down to dollars and cents? 

Banking rests largely upon confidence, codperation and 
credit—even to some extent upon organization; but back 
of and behind these intangibles are the actualities of 
wealth. And in the world as it exists to-day no solid sub- 
stantial object affords quite so much confidence in a bank 
as just plain everyday gold. 
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Our country has within its vaults as much gold as France 
and Russia combined—the two European nations that 
have striven the hardest to build mammoth hoards of the 
yellow metal. It has as much as Germany and Great 
Britain together, with all the other belligerents except 
France and Russia thrownin. But that is not all. Outside 
of Russia, which produces less than one-third as much 
gold as the United States, every European country is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the rest of the world for its gold 
supply; whereas this country yields up from its own mines 
one-fifth of the entire world’s supply—or more than any 
part of the earth except South Africa. 

Last year we sucked in more than four hundred million 
dollars of the yellow metal from the very nations that for 
years had been engaged in a fierce scramble for it. In our 
bank vaults, clearing houses, assay offices and subtreasu- 
ries gold is stacked like sacks in a granary. 

The San Francisco Mint alone received in seven months 
fifty million dollars in gold from Australia, Japan and 
China. In four months more gold flowed into the country 
than in all of 1908, the previous banner year. It would 
take the largest force of men that ever worked at one time 
on the Panama Canal just to pick up the gold in Uncle 
Sam’s treasuries. There is more of it in the Mint at Denver 
than was in the whole world sixty years ago. At one time 
that building held half a billion dollars in gold alone. If 
gold is in any sense a financial protection this country has 
massive bulwarks against the possibility of shock. Its 
bunkers are full to overflowing. 


How Much Money Could We Raise? 


F WE accept Professor Atkinson’s estimate that the Civil 
War cost eight billion dollars, and remember that the 
national wealth, including slaves, was placed by the Census 
at only $16,159,616,068 in 1860, and at only a little more 
than thirty billion dollars in depreciated currency even 
five years after the war had ended, it is seen that the struggle 
between the states cost between one-fourth and one-half 
of their then existing wealth. All calculations as to what 
wars cost are subject to grievous and even monumental 
errors. But this much we know: The North raised nearly 
four billion dollars in loans, and the South raised two 
billions. Call it six billion dollars actually obtained for 
war purposes by the two opposing sections. 

If the North and South in conflict could spend six billion 
dollars on war half a century ago, what could the united 
country assemble for such a purpose to-day, with ten times 
the wealth? This country has a puny, negligible national 
debt. The European countries were enormously—almost 
ruinously—in debt before they began their war, some of 
them with from ten to fifteen times as much debt per 
capita as the United States. Yet they have already floated 
thirty billion dollars of bonds, and the end is nowhere in 
sight. 

The total aggregate wealth of all the belligerents is 
hardly more than one-third greater than ours. If wealth 
is any test this country could stagger almost any conceiv- 
able combination that might be formed against it. 

It is no easy task, you may be sure, to make an estimate 
of national wealth, even if there be included only those 
items that may be touched and seen; but the Census 
Bureau has tried to do it, with gradually increasing accu- 
racy, ever since 1850—for the last time in 1912. In 1850 
and 1860 the value of slaves in the Southern States was 
included, although it is not known what value was placed 
upon them. Remembering that all estimates before those 
of 1850 were made by private individuals, and that even 
an approximate degree of accuracy was not obtained by 
the Government itself until 1880, the following table shows 
the estimates which have been made since the beginning 
of the Republic: 


WIRE cee as Melee $ 750,000,000 1860..... $ 16,159,616,068 
1800 eine eee 1,072,000,000 1870. . 30,058,518,507* 
L810 Se ee ee 1,500,000,000 1880... . . 43,642,000,000 
1S20 Nemeth. 1,882,000,000 1890 . . 65,037,091,197 
LSSO Matin ek 2,653,000,000 1900 ..... 88,517,306,775 
1S40i ater ets 3,764,000,000 1904... .. 107,104,192,410 
1850 fair Va ta 135; (803228) 9 191 Dine. 5. sp 187,739,071,090 


*Equivalent to $24,814,806 on a gold basis. 


No doubt the earlier estimates were far too low, because 
until 1880 the value of public lands, real estate exempt 
from taxes, and religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions was not included. 

Defects there may be in the census estimates, 
but probably the same blemishes apply to all 
(Concluded on Page 42) 
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Criddle Sniffed the Peril of Virgil’s Popularity and Scowled 


N THIS flowering springtime of prosperity Virgil 
ii Custard had one pair of breeches at the pressing club 
and his other pair located precisely where. the law 
required. Heretofore he had never shown the slightest 
disrespect for the United States. On the contrary he had 
once served faithfully as office boy to the assistant district 
attorney. Virgil was innocent, absolutely spotless and 
trustful—it being unsportsmanlike for trouble to rise up 
and assault him unless he were flat broke. Of course, when 
he was unfinancial, tribulations smote him fore and aft— 
principally aft. 

Under a new arrangement, astutely coerced on the 
Reverend Baltimore Criddle, Parson Custard now received 
his weekly rake-off; and collecting through Criddle neces- 
sitated sufficient exercise to season three square meals a day. 
So the Pop-Eyed Parson sailed along serenely over smooth 
seas, joyously ignorant of Criddle’s submarine intentions. 

The Reverend Criddle wrote no book and made no 
mousetrap; but, having built a better Coffin Club than his 
neighbor, the world had beat its path unto his door. 
Periodically once a month the world came to him, a black- 
and-tan stream of tribute-bearing members, each toting 
in his dollar and each carrying out his receipt. Swapping 
receipts for dollars was the meat on which the Criddle smile 
had grown so great. 

Double-chinned and ponderous, with pudgy black fingers 
interlaced across the bulging whiteness of his vest, Criddle 
sat in his rocker at the Club’s front door and smiled on the 
populace. Yet Criddle had sinister intrigues to frustrate. 
Unpaid clamorers conspired to dethrone him and acclaim 
Custard. So the Criddle smile lay no deeper than his skin, 
the skin being tough and thick. His shiny hat settled for- 
ward until the brim caught him just above the eyes—white 
eyes that showed like twin marbles on a tar roof. He 
continued to smile until Virgil buzzed in, like some dapper 
striped fly, with red-and-yellow hatband, attenuated legs 
and glistening goggle-eyed specs. Momentarily Virgil lit 
in the doorway, flourished his cane and posed; which 
pestered Criddle. After balancing and preening and 
flaunting himself the striped fly buzzed on again. 

“Wait, Virgil. Can’t you tarry?” 

“Got some bizness wid de white folks.” 

“No money in white folks. Git ’mongst de niggers an’ 
’swade new members.” 

“All of °em done ’swaded round Vicksburg.” 

The comely Custard promenaded along Washington 
Street, pausing to confer with possible constituents. Criddle 
sniffed the peril of Virgil’s popularity and scowled: 

“‘Dese little slim-jimmies gits de wust cases 0’ bighead. 
I sho is got to put skates under him!” 

Virgil grazed southward, like a gander nibbling beside 
the road, until his thin neck poked itself into the elevator 
of an office building. 

“Hello, Jerry! How’s tricks?” 

“Jes’ tol’able. Jedge Madison been sendin’ fer you.”’ 

‘We got bizness’”’—nodding wisely as he stepped out at 
the fourth floor. 

Virgil pushed open the door where he had worked as 
office boy. Lawyer Madison was enjoying a quiet smoke, 
with both feet propped on the window sill. 

“Come in, Virgil; take a seat.” 

Virgil eased down gingerly on the edge of his chair. 

“Boss, you wants to see me?” 

“Yes; I’m looking for two negroes that the marshal 
can’t find.” 

“Niggers won’t tell de marshal nothin’.” 

“You ought to know them—Fred Russell and Lester 
Spraggins.” 


Custard’s Correspondence College fe 
Pullman Porters=By Harris Dicks 


“Boss, you ain’t aimin’ to mix dem boys 
wid trouble?” 

“No; witnesses in a Government case.” 

“An’ dey’ll git paid?” 

“Certainly, by the United States.” 

Virgil grinned: 

“‘Den I knows whar dey hangs out an’ 
I'll fetch ’em here.” 

“All right; I’m depending on you.” 
Madison made .himself more comfortable 
and passed overacigar. “‘Now, Virgil, tell 
me some more about the Coffin Club. I 
need a good laugh.” 

‘°Tain’t been much laughin’ did round 
dat club—not fer a long spell.” 

“Joy wagon broke down?” 

“Not zackly; but dere’s so many widders 
a-howlin’ an’ howlin’.”’ 

“Don’t you dry the widow’s tears?” 

“Tt’s like dis, Mister Harry.” Virgil looked mighty 
serious. ‘‘Dem widders dresses up fine fer de peerade an’ 
takes on mournful at de grave, all de time squintin’ fer 
Criddle to pacify ’em wid dat insurance money—which he 
fails to do so. Dat’s how come dey howls.” 

“T thought Criddle was the original widow’s man!” 

“Used to be, wid Sis Kizzy'Jeeter; handed her five hundred 
across de grave when old Silas died. Likewise de same way 
wid Aunt Mary Bedell. Lord! Lord! I never had no wor- 
riment ’swadin’ new members. ‘Dere’s yo’ dead nigger an’ 
here’s yo’ money!’ Dat’sde way Ispokeit. Newmembers 
come shovin’ an’ pushin’ like pigs to de trough.” 

“So Criddle has quit paying at the graveside?” 

‘Quit payin’ a-tall. Now ef he could jes’ tote dese 
extry reemains to Meridian, where dat new lodge needs 
some nice funerals, he’d make plenty money. ’Pears like 
members won’t die in de right town.” 

“How does Criddle manage about death claims?” 

“°Vestigates an’ ’vestigates.” 

“Then where do you make a living if you can’t secure 
new members?” 

“‘T’m all fixed, Mister Harry. Caught Criddle in a jam 
an’ made him lemme be Chief Mentor o’ de High Court o’ 
C’rinthians—which niggers pays me to belong. 
On top o’ dat I sells ’em regalia at four dollars an’ 
six bits.” 

“Pretty good pickings?” 

“Tol’able fair. Den agin,” in a cautious voice, 
“members is plannin’ to drop Criddle an’ ’lect 
me at nex’ comin’ Grand Lodge.” 

“Oho! Politics in the Coffin Club.” 

“Dey got Criddle skeered up.” 

“ Are you going to fight him?” 

Virgil grinned. 

“Ef you loves beer, Mister Harry, you better 
not fall out wid de man at de spigot. An’ Criddle 
behaves so friendly, lookin’ fer me a fine job in 
St. Louey or Dallas, Texas.” 

“Maybe he’s figuring to get a rival candidate 
out of his way?” 

“Dere now!” Virgil jerked himself straight and 
blinked through his huge round specs. ‘Takes 
white lawyers to see through folks. I been pon- 
derin’ what made Criddle ack so nice.’”’ Ruminat- 
ing over a discovery he got up and moved. 

“Here, Virgil! Don’t forget those witnesses.” 

“No, suh; I’ll fetch ’em.” 

Madison eased back and chuckled. A chat 
with his ex-office-boy always brought some deli- 
cious revelation of negro nature. 

Virgil debated his new idea all the way to the 
club. There sat Criddle. Soft words and oily 
dripped from that most convincing tongue. 

“Set down, Virgil, set down; I got good news 
fer you!”’ 

“Say you is?” 

“Sholy; glad tidings from a farland. Folks at 
Chattanoogy been hearin’ yo’ good name, which 
is better’n precious ointment. Dey wishes you 
to start a Coffin Club in deir midst.” 

“T’m doin’ splendid right here.” 

Criddle hated that kind of talk, but consistently 
radiated benevolence. 

“‘Chattanoogy niggers craves to jine.” 

“‘S’posin’ you go an’ start ’em. Jes’ leave me 
wid dis.” 

Criddle flinched at the suggestion. 
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“Better try yo’ luck. De wise man turne 
good fortune.” 

“‘Ev’y shiny thing you see ain’t no diamoi 
Rev’ren’.’”’ With which Virgil wafted hims 
the shady side of Washington Street. 

“Huh!” Criddle glowered. ‘“‘ Puffin’. 
little two-fer-a-quarter autymobiles. Ill 
a nail in his tire.” 


Criddle had recruited from the weak and ° 
secured punctual interments and spect 
Doubting Thomas looked on their marchit 
believed. Profanes gawked at the first-cle 
duly-elected pallbearers—and became mem 
envied disconsolate widows made cheerful at 
Everybody bucked the center to join, under ¢ 
ship of Virgil Custard. 

So far so good—for Criddle; if rickety iam 
piled up and if unpaid malcontents were not 
to depose him. Their timid whispers had ri 
roar, which nobody heard more clearly than the 
Criddle. 

“Ought to be some way to git shut of a yall 

Be it remembered, at a former crisis, when 
needed some authentic remains to justify a pate 
trustfully observed to Virgil: 4 

“De Lawd will pervide!” 

“Oh, Ben! Bartlett!’ a hoarse, excited voi 
him from the rear. 

At the name of Ben Bartlett, Criddle turne™ 
shriveled. Luckily there was no tattletale in h 


got up and hurried to the back door. 
“Who’s dat?’”’ Unction had oozed out from Crit 
tones. “Simon! Simon Starsby! It’s you, in ra, 


clo’es!- What fer you want to skeer me?” o 
“Bartlett, I’m in bad!” 
“Hush!’’—shaking the skimpy little yellow: bs 

“Don’t speak dat Bartlett roun’ here. I’m Cride 

Rev’ren’ Baltimo’ Criddle; remember dat good! i 

name is you goin’ by?” 


“Who's Dat?” 
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n't care—jes’ so I keeps goin’. Bartlett, I want 


Idle snatched Starsby into his private consultation 
ie slammed the door. 

‘ho’s after you?”’ 

2 Unity States ——” 

i of ’em?” 

neans de Guv’ment.” 

hat is you did?” 

othin’. Jes’ cause I a 

et up—trottin’ to me wid a head full o’ lies an’ a 
‘ull o’ reasons! De whole Unity States ain’t chasin’ 
ty nigger jes’ fer pastime.” 

spectors tried to git me tangled up in a ’spute con- 
? of de mails.” 

ikin’ letters out?” 

0; puttin’ ’em in.” 

yme clean, Simon; dat story leaks like a last year’s 
chat.” 

spel troof! Dey tried to make out I was usin’ de 
fer a college ——’” 

colleges agin de law?” 

1 dem inspectors say—cor’spondence college fer 
1’ niggers how to porter—sleepin’-car porters.” 
npared with the puny yellow man, Criddle loomed 
sr and bigger and mushier than ever; then he 
sed himself on a narrow-seated chair and sloshed 
he edges. 

ow, Simon, speak dat all agin; an’ speak it slow. 
wuz yo’ game?”’ 

.on Starsby kept his feet, with shifty eyes and legs in 
e order. 

sot up a cor’spondence school in Norfolk an’ sent 
stters injucin’ niggers to jine—l’arn ’em by mail, 
2 lessons complete, five dollars—totin’ gripsacks, 
in’ down, an’ so fo’th.” 

id dey jine?” 

ne!” 

ion’s sharp little face illuminated. 

ne? Excussion ev’y day—free ice water—snacks from 
ain’ car—getherin’ up quarters—jobs guaranteed by 
‘epin’-car comp’ny—I specify all dat in my circular. 
‘ou say ‘jine’? Lord! Lord! Bartlett ——” 

a! “Criddle’—don’t fergit ‘Criddle’!” 

—had to hire dat bigges’ drawer in de post office to 
dem money orders. Lasted fo’ days. Gov’ment 
red my pardners an’ ’twarn’t no sense 0’ me stayin’. 
Criddle, shove me twenty, quick! I he’ped you out 
nsacola,”’ 

ddle didn’t seem to hear; he persisted in flipping his 
1 charm and meditating. 

fo sounds like a money-maker.” 

etter dan license to steal—’cept you'll git clapped in 
ay dey’ll jug you?” 

efo’ you kin blink! ’Tain’t like projeckin’ wid city 
, Whar de jedge stalls bout what he’s gwine to do 
time. Dem big jedges can’t mention nothin’ ’cept 
years, or five. An’ dar you is!” 

iddle employed all the subtlety of his devious mind. 


és 


““Eif we could jes’ snake roun’ de jail part of it, dat’s a 
good bizness! ’Pears like a shame fer de Guv’ment to 
meddle.” 

Out of a contemplative black silence Criddle mumbled 
to himself: ‘‘Three years—or five!’’ He rose; his swing- 
tailed coat fell about piano legs, while his white-vested 
rotunda swelled with solemn thought: ‘‘Three years—or 
five!” 

Seeing him stick both hands into his pockets, Starsby 
supposed he was going to dig up twenty. But he didn’t. 
Criddle moved through the doorway. 

“Hole on, Bar—Criddle!”’ 

“Don’t pester me, nigger; I wants to study.” 

Starsby fidgeted about while Criddle paced through the 
funereal gloom of the Coffin Club. Presently he revolved 
and returned, the floor shaking beneath his emphatic tread. 

“Simon, dat’s a cinch to git landed in jail?” 

“Onless runnin’s mighty open.” 

“Ts you got things to start dat college wid?” 

“T ain’t startin’ nothin’—’cept myself.” 

“Ts you got de things? Dat’s what I axed.” 

““Co’se I got ’em—in my gripsack.” 

“Den me an’ you kin do bizness. Set down an’ lissen, 
for fifty, cash—which I gives you.” 


When visiting Vicksburg, influential white tourists 
prevail on Captain Rigby to pilot them through the 
National Military Park. But the 
meek and curious country negro se- 
cures old Creaky to guide him among 
the melancholy delights of the Coffin 
Club. Hence astranger, unknown and 
unannounced, created no 
flurry. Hewas aspare yellow 
man with a corpulent yellow 
gripsack. 

“Good mornin’, brudder!”’ 
Tn low voice he accosted Crid- 
dle. “‘ Might yo’ name be Par- 
son Custard?” 

Virgil glanced up from his 
enticing rearrangement of 
burial suits and heard Crid- 
dle’s orotund reply: 

“No, my brudder; yet be 
of good cheer, for yonder is 
Parson Custard.” 

Sitting down, Criddle was 
taller than thestranger stand- 
ing, and wider in proportion. 
But, with double dignity 
wrapped in a boy’s-size yellow 
hide, Simon Starsby advanced 
solemnly. 

“Your name is Parson Cus- 
tard, I presume?” 

“De same.” 

“Though I be rude in 
speech, Parson, I’m proud to 
meet you.” 


“1 seen Dem Same Two Inspectors at de Post Office”’ 
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The Comely Custard Promenaded Along Washington Street, Pausing to Confer With Possible Constituents 


The little man deposited his big valise, shook hands 
pompously, and extended a large white card: 


PROFESSOR J. SIMON STARSBY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE FOR PULLMAN 
PALACE CAR PORTERS 


Virgil opened his mouth for appropriate exclamation. 

“Sh!” the little man warned him. “Le’s adjourn to 
some private spot and confer.” 

Criddle’s eyes should have betrayed him, rolling inquisi- 
tively toward Virgil, who escorted Starsby and valise into 
the consultation room. 

“Now, professor, what kin I do fer you?”’ 

““Who’s dat stout black feller?’”’ Starsby shut the door 
and twitched his thumb frontward. 

“Dat’s Criddle—Rev’ren’ Baltimo’ Criddle.” 

‘Workin’ fer you?”’ 

“Not zackly,” Virgil admitted. 

“What do he do?” 

“Our Gran’ Organizer.” 

“Never heerd 0’ him. Folks speaks a plenty ’bout dis 
Club, but dey praises de works o’ Parson Custard.” 

Virgil swelled with puffery, eying the lean yellow man 
as he lifted his valise to the table. It was a very slick 
valise and quite a slick man. 

“We been seekin’ de exact person to 
start dis college. Our council is got 
one in Washington, D. C., an’ another 
in Chicago. But we needs de bigges’ 
one right in de middle o’ de Souf, 
where all de porters comes 
from. 

“Ts you ever noticed dat 
Vicksburg is smack in de mid- 
dle of de center?” 

“Dat’s so,’ agreed Virgil. 

“°Tain’t no use startin’ 
nary college onless you finds 
de correct Pres’dent. Cor’- 
spondence College fer Sleepin’ 
Cars—l’arnin’ niggers how to 
porter.” 

“But I don’t know how 
myself.”” Virgil shook his 
head dubiously. 

“‘Pres’dent ain’t’bleeged to 
know. We sends our Head 
Professor of Porterin’—l’arns 
?em how to brush down, an’ 
all sech.” 

‘Sounds good!” 

“Seest thou a man diligent 
in his bizness—believe me, 
Parson, he shall mop up de 
coin.” 

“How does I mop?’”’— 
being acutely interested in 
mopping processes. 
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“T ain’t. sayin’ too much, ’cause de less I brags 
de less I got to take back. Youmails out circulars 
injucin’ niggers to jine yo’ college—five dollars 
per each.” 

“Five dollars! All at once?” 

“You don’t aim to be no piker.”” Starsby un- 
strapped his valise. “‘Here’s ev’ything you need 
fer a college.” 

First, a form letter, imitation typewriting, on 
the most elaborate of headings—upper left, a 
white-jacketed porter receiving his dollar tip; 
upper right, a red-and-gold diploma. 

“It’s dis readin’ letter what ketches ’em—tray- 
elin’—silver buttons, blue caps—snacks from de 
dinin’ car—c’lectin’ quarters wid bofe hands— 
jobs guaranteed by de sleepin’-car comp’ny.”’ 

Virgil’s eyes bulged. ‘Country niggers ought 
to bite real swift.” 

“Bite! Dey’ll swaller pole an’ all! Ey’y man 
what ’plies back wid five, you mails him lessons. 
Here dey is, ready printed—number one—two— 
three—an’ so fo’th.” 

“Dat’s easy.” 

“De hardes’ part 0’ yo’ job’’—Starsby ingenu- 
ously confessed it—‘“‘is signin’ fer money orders 
at de post office.” He was a very honest little 
yellow man. ‘‘Here’s de receipts what you mails 
out, an’ de class button’’—white enamel, with a 
blue porter—‘“‘diplomas, two dollars extry—an’ 
blanks fer supplies.” 

So many surprises emerged from that valise— 
whisk brooms; jackets; berth curtains; caps; 
feather duster, with a long handle that unscrewed; paper 
drinking cups—that Virgil couldn’t catch his breath. 

“What does I do wid dese?’”’ 

“Sell ’em to scholars. Ev’y scholar is ’bliged to have 
dis outfit befo’ he kin git a job. Official brush, one dollar; 
official jacket, three-forty, an’ so fo’th—six-eighty fer de 
bunch.” 

“Who gits de six-eighty?”’ 

“De Pres’dent.”’ 

“An’ who gits dat five—for lessons?’”’ 

“Likewise de Pres’dent. Onderstan’, Parson—it’s de 
brushin’ broom what ketches ’em—dat’s what gleans de 
quarters. Some scholars don’t seek nothin’ ’cept de brush; 
you mus’ sell ’em de entire outfit.” 

Virgil nodded; he was beginning to grasp the more 
delicate points. 

“Now, what you wishes me to do?” 

“Be Sole Pres’dent at Vicksburg; mail yo’ letters an’ 
c’lect yo’ money.” 

“What you say I does wid de money?” 

“Keeps it, nacherly, bein’ Pres’dent.’’ 

“Den whar does you come in?”’ Virgil suddenly realized 
that scrawny yellow angels were not alighting from the 
clouds to fill his- pockets. 

The little man smiled. 

“T comes in good an’ proper! You keeps all de fust 
money, up to five hundred. Atter dat you reemits de 
Council two bits on ev’y dollar. Believe me, we gits 
a-plenty’’—which punctilious frankness encouraged Virgil. 

Yet he kept blinking and suspecting there must bea hook. 
It always pained Virgil to feel the point after he got stuck. 

“How much does I put up for spenses an’ sech?”’ 

“Nary cent. ’Tain’t no spenses ’cept one dollar fer de 
post-office box, ten fer stamps, ten fer printin’; an’ den de 
rent. We pay all spenses 
ontil you git started.” 

Virgil propounded addi- 
tional inquiries, which sat- 
isfied him; he carried the 
post-office key and cashed 
the money orders in person— 
an acceptable proposition. 

“Den we better git busy,” 
Virgil announced. 


” 


Virgil proceeded to get 
busy. Starsby furnished a 
specimen circular, with or- 
namental cuts for alluring 
invitations. Healsometthe 
crucial test of good faith 
with ten dollars for print- 
ing—having just received 
the same ten from Criddle. 

With copy ready, Virgil 
hiked himself off, and— 

Providence moves in 

mysterious ways— 

slouching out of Saul 

Jordan’s barber shop, 

he glimpsed Lester 

Spraggins. 

“Tl nab Lester right 
now an’ lead him gentle to 
Mister Harry.’”’ Which 
necessitated a flag stop 
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“‘Look Good, Lady; 


Here’s de Way it’s Did’’ 


at Lawyer Madison’s office while en route to the printer’s. 
Of course Virgil proudly mentioned his prospects. 

“Let me see.”’ 

Harry Madison turned in his revolving chair. 
handed him the copy. 

“Right here at de top I’ m goin’ to print: ‘ Virgil Custard, 

Sole President.’ .An’ —— 

The lawyer read and smiled to himself. 

“But, Virgil, here’s one or two mistakes’’—which he 
corrected by striking out one paragraph and. three short 
sentences. 

“Now let her go like that.” 

“Thankee, Mister Harry. Dat ain’t hinderin’ me from 
printin’ my name in dem big gole letters?” 

“Box-car letters! Fine! Fine!’ 


Virgil 


The Sole President bustled through a superactive week. 
In selecting a college site Starsby suggested the vacant 
store building diagonally across from the Coffin Club, ‘so 
that Criddle might sit in his doorway and observe. 

Virgil settled himself at a shiny new desk—paid for by 
Criddle and which Criddle could use after the calamity. 
Before him lay a stack of gorgeous circulars printed in blue 
and gold. Against the wall hung a flimsy framework, with 
curtains, to suggest sleeping-car berths: Caps, iackets, 
towels, pillow cases, and whisk brooms were displayed on 
nails. A blue-capped, shaved-head Professor of Portering 
guarded the entrance with a whisk broom. Business was 
about to begin. 

A week of hiding and dodging, of pleading with Criddle 
for money to escape, had brought Starsby’s nerves to the 
junk heap of wreckage. At every step behind him Simon 
fancied an inspector and stampeded. He struggled to steer 
clear of the College, where something disagreeable was 
slated to occur; yet his peaked face thrust itself in at the 
rear door just as Virgil tucked the first circular into an 
envelope and started to the post office. 

“Hold on, Parson; what you aimin’ to do?” 

“Mail dis.” 

“One at a time? No, suh; mail ’em off in a bunch, so 
dey’ll make a big splash!”’ A single letter might not be 
noticed; a thousand would demand official attention. 

The Sole President had prepared a list of Coffin Club 
members, with other salubrious addresses, aggregating 
eight hundred and forty-two. Starsby couldn’t 
stand the nervous strain while all those stamps 
were being licked. He darted out, and never 
showed up again until Virgil had tied the circu- 
lars in bundles, ready for mailing. Then Starsby 
blew in with a suggestion: 

“Let de Head Professor tote ’em to de post office.” 

“All right; I’ll go ’long an’ see.” 

“Nacherly; you travel behin’ an’ smile, so all dese 
niggers kin take notice how correck porterin’ is did.” 


Every few seconds Criddle got red-hot bulletins 
from Starsby, who patronized the back doors. 

“He’s done mailed ’em! ’Pears like he can’t set 
quiet, danglin’ dat post-office key an’ runnin’ to look 
in his box.” 

“Anything come yit?” Even the placid Criddle 
was beginning to feel symptoms of unrest. 

“Dem circulars ain’t lef’ town.” 

“When do he git pulled?” 

“Guv’ment’ll grab him soon as he cashes de fust 
money order.” 


_in as they had done when the Coffin Club was a nov 


“‘Yet be of Good Cheer, for Yonder is Parson Custard” 


“S’posin’ we put ’em next? Dey mough 
’skiver him.” 

“Huh! Nigger can’t lick a postage s 8 
widout dem inspectors knowin’ it. Gimm 
fifty an’ lemme go. I’m skeered!” 

“Not yit. You’s made a big stir an’ no pil 
Keep on watchin’ an’ tell me.” ; 

This was Tuesday afternoon. Thursday n. ne 
ing Starsby sneaked in, a trifle paler, 

“‘Criddle, he got fo’ letters, Two of ’er; 
money orders. Shove dat fifty! I’m "bleeg 
ketch my train!” 

Blandly Criddle retarded the little m 
precipitation. 

“Wait, Simon, till he gits some mo’; Bonk 

elect dat spense an’ ’ keep it. I don’t aim to 
none o’ dat money.’ 

“Neither me. I won’t lay my hands a 
nickel. Done tried dat twice. Criddle , pay r! 

“T got to see sumpin’ befo’ I coughs up fl, 

Starsby showed his teeth. 

“You'll git dis bizness in a jam—see * 
wid you squirmin’ in de middle.” 

Starsby had scarcely disappeared befor 
flitted back. 

“Criddle, I’m nacherly bound to travel, j 
got forty-fi’ dollars mo’ in one mail!” 

“Forty-five?” | 

“Shove my fifty! Quick!” 

“Look at me, Simon. How come you ; 
Virgil sech asnap? He don’t ‘preciany it—sy 
as feedin’ hogs on jewelry.” | 

“Dey’ll grab him befo’ night. Z: 

““T wants to set here an’ see it did.” fh 

All that day Criddle never budged from his Tce 
unpinned an eye from the College door. Negroes strc 


Criddle wondered if these were suckers being separ, 
from real money. 
Next morning he sat sturdily on guard when, beamg 
Virgil hastened from the post office, opening letters | 
stuffing money orders into his pocket. Criddle’s nap 
could endure no more. He strolled across the street. | 
“Walk in, Elder; walk right in,’’ welcomed the Hy 
Professor, giving Criddle’s swing-tailed coat a few flouri> 
of his broom just to demonstrate how artistically the t' 
could be turned. } 
Virgil was busily smoothing out money orders on his (| 
when Criddle saw a squatty black woman touch his albi 
“Is you de Sole Pres’ dent?” ! 
“Correct, sister; dat’s me.’ i 
“T got yo’ letter, but I ain’t fittin’ fer no porter. Coul/' 
you l’arn my boy?” i 
“Dat’s what we’s here for”—skillfully responding 
the bite. 

“Sonny’s powerful smart an’ I wants him to have' 
bes’ what’s goin’.”’ : 

“Twelve lessons, same as ev’ybody takes.” 

“Whar do he git ’em?” 

“T mails ’em in a letter—one ev’y week.” 

“Won’t it be mighty lonesome for Sonny, I’arnin’! 
home widout nobody to show him?” 

“Not ef he practices reg’lar.”” Virgil beckoned the He 
Professor as he drifted toward the Brush and Jacket a 
ment. “You see, lady, he kin wear dis jacket an’ prac’ 
on he pa wid dis brush. Most i 
anybody’ll do to practice on.” 

“Sonny’s all de time practi- 
cin’ now—on a fiddle; dat’s why 
I hankers to git him a job.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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American Imstances =—By 


IS the opinion of 
continental critic 
hat our police sys- 
in America would 
more efficient if 
e at the head of it 
d expect to be re- 
Jed with decora- 
3 of honor. The 
»s of the Police 
ident of Vienna fill 
the page of a legal 
tment. 

r. Jefferson ex- 
ed titles of nobil- 
omewhat early in 
jational life. And, 
‘ite of the example 
3aron Astor and 
Henry James, we 
not encouraged 
relieve that the 
age American is 
erned about dec- 
ions. The point of 
wv of the elder 
aas is more char- 
ristic of the Amer- 
official. 
no the morning 
* Dumas’ theater 
> into bankruptcy 
‘Prefect of Paris 
2d on him. He 
ted out that the 
did not permit a bankrupt to wear in his buttonhole 
‘ed ribbon of the Legion of Honor, and requested him 
move it. : 

ie undisturbed Immortal plucked out the ribbon and 
-d it on the table among his manuscripts. Then he 
sd out a drawer, filled to the top with crosses, medals 
decorations of all the courts in Europe, and presented 
‘the Prefect. 

Monsieur,” he said in his big, careless manner, ‘what 
you give me for all this hardware?”’ 

‘iminal investigation in European countries is a gov- 
1ental career. The office of Commissioner of the 
ropolitan Police, in London, is one of English distinc- 

The heads of the police systems in Germany and 

‘ria are but one grade under what we would call Cab- 
positions. The salaries and perquisites attached to 
® offices are considerable. The Commissioner of the 
copolitan Police receives over twelve thousand dollars 
ay, some five hundred dollars in perquisites, and a 
ion on retirement. The commissioners of cities in 
nany, like Hamburg, receive some sixteen thousand 
ss. The Commissioner of Police in Paris gets ten 
sand dollars a year and a residence, together with a 
ion paid by the government upon his retirement. 

will be seen that the European plan contemplates a 
ianent official. In most countries the appointment is 
tically for life. No such permanence is to be found in 
American system. With us the tenure of such offices 
nds usually upon the vicissitudes of swiftly moving 
ical fortunes. 
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Samples of Detective Skill 


E method of every foreign detective center is found 
‘some degree in operationinthiscountry. Asingle case 
often show a variety of these methods combined. As 
egal procedure in our criminal courts is English in its 
n, we find our verdicts, like those in England, founded 
lly on some dominant distinguishing clew. 
1e bank cracksmen who looted the national bank at 
‘hampton were traced by a piece of wrapping paper 
2d up in an abandoned schoolhouse. The wrapping 
t bore the name of a country merchant. The robbers 
purchased material for their masks at this country 
>and they were traced by this piece of paper. 
was in this robbery that the cracksmen used an ingen- 
device to obtain the combination of the safe from the 
ured cashier. They had gone to the cashier’s residence 
ie night, put a guard in his house, bound him to a 
|’ and, with a pistol to his head, demanded the com- 
tion of the safe. The cashier, of course, gave them 
\rrect numbers. They wrote them down. But they were 
to be misled by this subterfuge. They waited a while 


Inspector Faurot Teaching Bertillon System in New York Detective School, New York City} 


and then suddenly called on the cashier to repeat the 
figures. He was unable to do so and the robbers knew at 
once that the combination given was false. 

The police discovered a fire in a storeroom in a Western 
city. They broke into the storeroom, but were unable to 
locate the origin of the fire. Finally one of them noticed a 
ray of light shining through the keyhole of a desk. The 
desk was broken open and they discovered two or three 
bits of candle almost burned down. The desk was locked. 
The proprietor of the store was the only person who had a 
key. It was therefore certain that the man had set fire to 
the store himself. He had put bits of candle outside to 
start the fire, and then to make sure he had locked these 
lighted bits in his desk. The bits outside quickly started 
the fire. On account of the lack of oxygen in the closed 
desk the bits of candle there burned more slowly, and so it 
happened that they remained as a distinguishing clew after 
the fire in the store attracted the attention of the police. 

A criminal investigator in Colorado found a man dead 
in his bed, shot through the forehead with a revolver. The 
police were inclined to believe that it was a case of murder. 
The suspected person explained that the man had been 
killed by a revolver which had fallen from a position above 
where the dead man slept. But the criminal investigator, 
when he examined the case, made an extraordinary deduc- 
tion. He observed that the face of the dead man was 
tattooed with powder stains. This meant that the weapon 
had been held very close when it was fired. He observed 
further that these powder stains were round the border of 
the forehead and the outside rim of the face. 

This seemed to him peculiar. How was it possible for the 
outside edge of the face to be thus tattooed with powder 
stains while the eyes and center of the face were unmarked? 
He concluded that the central portion of the dead man’s 
face was clean because it had been protected, and it 
occurred to him that it was thus protected because the 
dead man had put up his hands to protect his face when he 
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Method of Recording Finger Prints 


Davisson Post 


saw his assassin was 
about to shoot him. 
If this theory were true 
the backs of the dead 
man’s hands would be 
tattooed with powder 
stains like the edge of 
his face. This proved 
to be the fact; andthe 
person who explained 
the man’s death by the 
falling of the revolver 
was convicted of his 
murder. 

The New York 
police picked up a pair 
of gloves atthe scene of 
ahomicide. The finger 
of one of these gloves 
had been slightly 
cut. This cut was on 
the outside of the 
finger. As the gloves 
were too small for the 
dead man, the police 
naturally concluded 
that they belonged to 
one of the assailants. 
They were of the opin- 
ion that more than one 
person had been en- 
gaged in the assassina- 
tion, because the face 
and the back of the 
head of the assassi- 
nated man were both injured, but with implements of a differ- 
ent character. The criminal investigator was of the opinion 
that two assailants had attacked the man simultaneously 
and during the assault one of them had cut the other’s finger, 
by accident, through the glove. This was a distinguishing 
clew. They had only to find a man with a cut finger! 


Clews Found in Camp Fires 


LITTLE reflective deduction after the manner of Scot- 
land Yard cleared up a baffling mystery. 

The owner of a cattle ranch had disappeared. No trace 
of him could be found. Sometime afterward a band of 
cowboys riding a trail along a river noticed a place where a 
fire had been built. This was no unusual thing. Men were 
camping on this trail from time to time, and, of course, 
building fires. But it seemed to one of the cowboys that 
this had been an unusually large fire, as though a heap of 
driftwood had been burned. It resembled a log heap and 
not a campers’ fire. Little things attract the attention of 
men who live in the open. 

They stopped to look at the fire by the trail. Then they 
noticed a peculiar thing, that the ashes from the fire had 
all been shoveled away for a distance of some twelve feet in 
diameter. The red earth showed the intensity of the fire, 
and bits of burned logs and driftwood were about. But 
why had the ashes been removed? They got down from 
their horses to consider the problem. Some of the men 
thought that the ashes has been carried away as fertilizer 
for a garden; but there was no garden within a reasonable 
distance, and they concluded that the ashes had either 
been scattered or shoveled into the river. There was an 
eddy of dead water in the river at this point and, caught in 
the reeds round its border, they found bits of charred 
wood. They fastened a tomato can to a pole and fished the 
bottom of the river in this eddy. Among the things they 
brought up were charred buttons and fragments of bones. 
From this beginning the murder of the ranchman was dis- 
covered and his assassins convicted. 

In another instance a like mysterious disappearance was 
cleared up by a foreman because he happened to remember 
how the pioneers with La Salle, in the old frontier stories, 
were accustomed to hide any article which they wished to 
conceal from the Indians. Aranchman’s horse had come in 
one night without the rider and the man could not be found. 
It was thought that the ranchman had been killed by sus- 
pected cattle thieves. No trace of his body could be dis- 
covered. The searching party found a big camp fire that 
the suspected cattle thieves admitted they had made. But 
they explained that they were hunting at the time and 
denied any knowledge of the missing ranchman. The fore- 
man who had remembered the pioneer stories put a crew 
at work to dig up the bed of the camp fire and discovered 
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the body of the dead man buried under the ashes. It was 
a custom of La Salle and his men when they wished to hide 
any article from the Indians to bury it under their camp fire. 

Another extraordinary case was run down by an Amer- 
ican investigator on a single clew. 

A wealthy old farmer in an Eastern State lived alone. 
He was known to receive each year a considerable sum. of 
money in gold. He had no deposit in any bank and it was 
evident that he must keep this gold about him, concealed 
somewhere on the premises. The man was an eccentric 
person. He enjoyed the reputation that the mystery of his 
hidden treasure gave him in the community. He left no one 
in his house. When he went from home, frequently the door 
stood open, as though to invite thieves to search for his 
treasure. They did search for it. More than once the 
house was entered in his absence, but no one of the thieves 
ever discovered where his gold was hidden. 

One day, however, the old man was found murdered in 
his house. 

A row of tallow cakes, which sat conspicuously on a 
shelf of the mantel, were found broken open on the hearth. 
These tallow cakes, molded in a crock, were the store- 
house of the old man’s treasure. Each year he had con- 
verted his earnings into gold pieces and concealed them in 
the center of one of these cakes of tallow. 

The criminal investigator determined to depend on a 
single clew. He did not know the dates or denominations of 
the coins. All the banks in the country were directed to 
examine the gold they might take in for traces of tallow on 
the milled edges of the coins. Sometime later a question- 
able character in the community offered a gold piece to a 
railway agent in payment for a ticket to a Western State. 
The agent knew of the direction given to the banks. He 
gouged a bit of tallow out of the milled edge of the coin 
with his thumb-nail, and the assassin was apprehended. 

An attempted robbery in New York reads almost like 
Conan Doyle’s story of the Red-Headed League: 

A bank examiner was at work one afternoon verifying 
the currency in the cashier’s drawer when a bit of plaster 
dropped on the desk. He looked up at the ceiling and saw 
a tiny crack in the plaster. The room above the bank had 
been leased to a pretended tradesman. The bank examiner 
summoned the police, broke into the room above the bank, 
and upon taking up the carpet found a hole cut through 
the floor. A robbery had been carefully planned. Imple- 
ments and devices were found concealed in the room 
showing that it was the intention of the robbers to let 
themselves down into the banking room, drill the door of 
the vault, cover it with heavy blankets and blow it open. 

It is interesting to remember that the custom of banks 
to have the door of the vault illumined at night, so it can be 


OWARD the city Mother Earth turns a plate-glass 
[Nese and an asphalt bosom. The rhythm of her heart- 

beats does not penetrate through paved streets. That 
cadence is for those few of her billion children who have 
stayed by to sleep with an ear to the mossy floor of her 
woodlands. The prodigals, the future Tammany leaders, 
merchant. princes, cotton kings and society queens march 
on, each to an urban destiny. 

Nor is the return of the prodigal to Mother Earth along 
a piked highway. The road back to Nature is full of her 
own secrets, and few who have trod the streets of the city 
remember the brambled return, or care. 

Men who know to the centime each fluctuation of the 
wheat market have no eye for the tawny beauty of a whole 
field of the precious product fluctuating to a breeze. 
Women stayed by steel and convention into the mold of 
form love the soft faces of flowers looking up at them from 
expensive corsages, but care not for their nativity. Greeks, 
first of men, perched their gods up on Olympus and wan- 
dered down to build cities. 

Because the city is as insidious as the sleeping draught 
of an Indian soothsayer, under its spell men go mad for 
gain and forget that to stand on the brow of a mountain at 
night, arms outstretched in kinship to Vega and Capella, 
is a golden moment of purer alloy than certified bonds. 
What magnate remembers where the best tackle squirms, 
or the taste of grass sucked in from the tender end of the 
blade? All progress is like that. How immediately are the 
yesterdays metamorphosed into memories; and memories, 
even the staunchest of them, mold and disintegrate. 

There were times when Mrs. Simon Meyerburg, who 
was three score and ten years removed from the days when 
her bare feet had run fleet across a plushy meadow, would 
pause, hand on brow, when a memory, perhaps moving as 
it crumpled, would pass before her in faded daguerreotype. 
A gallery of events—so many pictures faded from her 
mental walls that the gaps seemed, as it were, to separate 
her from herself, making of her and that swift-footed girl 
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seen from the street, does not always prevent the skillful 
cracksman from accomplishing hisrobbery. In onereported 
case the robbers took the precaution of painting the door of 
the vault on canvas. They set this canvas up before the 
real vault door, while they worked behind it to force the 
vault open. 

But.the American detective centers do not always follow 
the distinguishing-clew method of Scotland: Yard. They 
havesometimes used the diplomatic method of Paris quite as 
cleverly as any inspector of a department of the Service de 
la Streté. 

In a famous trial in California a prisoner was endeavor- 
ing to conceal his identity. The authorities in charge of the 
matter undertook to break down his pretension by an 
ingenious device. It was a long, bitterly contested trial. 
The plan was that every day a stranger from some part of 
the country where the prisoner had lived under an alias 
should enter the courtroom, take a front seat, attract the 
attention of the prisoner, nod to him in friendly recogni- 
tion, and then quietly slip out of the courtroom. This thing 
went on day after day. 

Bartenders who had sold him drinks; drivers of cabs 
who had taken him about; women to whom he had made 
love; men who had gambled with him; clerks who had 
sold him articles; waitresses in hotels where he had lived— 
a stream of these persons came, one after another, as by 
chance, into the courtroom. The ceaseless pressure of the 
thing finally broke the prisoner down and the trial resulted 
in a confession. 

Another case illustrative of the diplomatic method was 
skillfully handled. 

Two men lived on an estate in the country. One of them 
was found dead on a certain evening in the house. The 
other had been absent on that day and returned, as he 
reported, to find the assassination accomplished and the 
house looted. There were some tracks leading across a 
bit of wet lawn from the house to the woods. The criminal 
investigator suspected the surviving partner. On account 
of the unequal pressure in the tracks he was of the opinion 
that they had been made as false evidence. The suspected 
man said that a suspicious character had been hanging 
about for some time. And such is the imitative instinct 
that other persons pretended to have discovered some 
trace of this mysterious assassin. 

The criminal investigator was not satisfied and deter- 
mined on a stratagem. 

A traveling clairvoyant presently appeared at a neigh- 
boring village. He announced that he could communicate 
with the dead man through the medium of the surviving 
partner if that person were willing to assist him in the 
endeavor. The community was presently excited over this 


back there vague strangers. -And yet the vivid canvases! 
A peasant child at a churn, switching her black braids this 
way and that when they dangled too far over her shoulders; 
a linnet dead in its cage outside a thatched doorway, and 
the taste of her first heart tears; a handmade crib in a dark 
corner and hardly ever empty of a little newcomer. 

Then gaps, except here and there a faded bit. Then 
again large memories close and full of color: Simon Meyer- 
burg, with the years folded back and youth on him, wooing 
her beside a stile that led off a South German country 
road, his peasant cap fallen back off his strong black curls, 
and even then a seer’s light in his strong black eyes. Her 
own black eyes more diffident and the black braids looped 
up now and bound in a tight coronet round her head. The 
voice of the mother calling her homeward through cupped 
hands and in the Low Dutch of the Lowlands. A moonrise 
and the sweet vivid smell of evening, and once more 
the youth Simon Meyerburg wooing her there beside the 
roadside stile. 

The crowded steerage of a wooden ship, her first son 
suckling at her breast. At the prow Simon Meyerburg 
again, his peasant cap pushed backward and his black eyes, 
with the seer’s light in them, gleaming ahead for the first 
glimpse of the land of fulfillment. An unbelievable city 
sucking them immediately into its slums. Filth. A quick 
descent into squalor. A second son. A third. A fourth. 
A fifth. A girl child. Mouths too eager for black bread. 
Always the struggle and the sour smell of slums. Finally 
light. White light. The seer sees! 

Then, ever green in her mind, a sun-mottled kitchen with 
a black iron range, and along the walls festoons of looped-up 
green peppers. White bread now in abundance for small 
mouths not so hungry. At evening, Simon Meyerburg, 
with rims of dirt under his nails, entering that kitchen door, 
the girl child turning from her breast to leap forward. . 

Sometimes in her stately halls, caught as it were in pass- 
ing from room to room, Mrs. Simon Meyerburg would 
pause, assaulted by these memories of days so remote that 
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pretension of the clairvoyant.. The suspected. .man _ 
afraid to refuse. He was not concerned about the sup¢ 
natural powers of the clairvoyant, but he was concern) 
about the effect on the community of a refusal to assist, 
the discovery of the assassin. He went to the clairvoyay 
This man, an accomplished detective, pretended to ho 
intercourse with disembodied spirits through the mediy| 
of slate writing. He darkened the room and made his te 
The first effort was a failure. He-did not look at ¢ 
writing himself, but handed it to the suspected man, 
was only a jumble of marks. The man said so and Tubb 
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on the effort, made another attempt, and again handed t 
slate to the suspected man without looking at it. . The : 
pected man carried it to the window. This- time it co) 
tained a message: “You are in great danger;- hide t ag 
to-night.” The man was astonished; but. hee was. | 


could not make out the jumble of marks on - 
rubbed out the message and left the village. 

That night he took the boot, with which he he 
the tracks, out of the hollow tree in which it was e 
and buried it in the ground at the edge of the w ) 
was engaged in this labor when the clairvoyan 
criminal investigator, who had been watching - 
appeared and placed him under arrest for the m 
his partner. : 

One of these cases handled in the diplomatic mann 
occurred in the South. ol 

A wealthy farmer had been instrumental i in 1 the ¢ convi 
tion of a notorious character for arson. The criminal hi 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for a number of year 
He threatened at the trial, and afterward, that when | 
should be released he would kill the man who had be 
instrumental in his conviction; and from time to tin 
during the period of the sentence he continued to send wo 
to the farmer that when he was released he would car) 
out his threat. As the time approached for the release 
the convict the farmer, through fear for his life, sold I 
property and moved into a distant state. Some years lat 
he was found shot to death in his field. 

It was a community distant from the one in which tl 
difficulty with the convict had arisen. The matter wou 
have remained a mystery but for the fact that the dei! 
man left a will, in which he called attention to the fa) 
that if he should be found dead it would be the work of t} 
escaped convict, giving his name. He set aside a certa. 
sum of money to be used in the prosecution of the assassi 
and said that he would be known by a gunshot wound ¢ 
his arm which he had got in an effort to escape from 
penitentiary. (Continued on Page 44) ; 
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her mind could not always run back to meet them. Thi 
again the glittering present studded with the jewels of fi 
fillment lay on her brow like the thin line of a headach 
pressing out.the past. 
In Mrs. Meyerburg’s bedroom a ere arched ceilin 
after the narrative manner of Paolo Veronese, lent suc 
vastness to the apartment that moving across it, or sittin 
in her great overstuffed armchair beside a. window, s] 
hardly struck a note. Great wealth lay in canopied silen: 
over that room. A rug out of Persia, so large that coun 
less extra years and countless pairs of tired eyes and tir 
fingers had gone to make it, let noise sink noiseless 1 intoi 
nap. Brocade and tufting ate up sound. At every -windo 
more brocade shut out the incessant song of the Aven 
In the overstuffed chair beside one of these windows s 
Mrs. Meyerburg with her hands idle and laid out along t 
chair sides. They were ringless hands and full of yeat) 
with a great network of veins across their backs and tl 
aging fingerslargeattheknuckles. But where the hands b Dd) 
trayed the eyes belied. Deep in Mrs. Meyerburg’s $0. 
and scarcely flabby face her gaze was straight and | 
black. : 


a ee ee a 


in soft, elastic-sided shoes, just lifted from the flo 
gruous enough, on a plain deal table beside her, 
blue prints lay unrolled.. She fingered them occas ally ar 
with a tenderness as if they might be sensitive to toucl. 
even smiled, and held the sheets one by one up against t ; 
shrouded window so that the light pressing throu, he oe 
might emphasize the labyrinth of lines. Dozed, witha 
printed on her lips, and awoke when her head lopped 
heavily sidewise. | 
After an interval she slid out of her chair and. ‘crossed t 
the door; even in action her broad, squat figure infinites 
mal to the room’s proportions. When she opened the Of 
the dignity of great. halls lay in waiting. She’ crossed 
wide vista to a closed door, a replica of her ‘own 
knocked, waited, turned the crystal knob, knocke 
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“*‘Masseltov, Ma, I Drink to the Grandest Little Mother in the World’? 


ed again, this time in three staccatos. Silence. Then 
-and with her cheek laid against the imperturbable 
‘of the closed door: 

ecky! Becky! Open! Open!” 

huffled sound from within as if a sob had been let slip. 
2n again, rattling the knob this time, ‘‘Becky, it’s 
na. Becky, you should get up now; it’s time for our 
_ Let me in, Becky. Open!” shaking the handle. 

en the door opened finally, Mrs. Meyerburg stepped 
ly through the slit, as if to ward off its too heavy 
ig. A French maid, in the immemorial paraphernalia 
¢nch maids, stood by like a slim sentinel on stilts, her 
nall heels clicked together. Perfume lay on the artifi- 
usk of that room. 

herese, you can go down awhile. When Miss Becky 
s she can ring.” 

wi, madame.” 

‘wish, Therese, when you go down you would tell 
I don’t want she should put the real lace tablecloth 
Miss Becky’s party last night in the linen room. 
+ I’ve told her after its use she should always bring it 
back to me.” 

ui, madame” ; and Therese flashed out on the slim 


} 

she crowded apartment, furnished after the most exu- 
‘t of the various exuberant French periods, Miss 
zea Meyerburg lay on a Louis Seize bed, certified to 
‘been lifted, down to the casters, from the Grand 
on of Marie Antoinette. In a great confusion of laces 
‘nens, disarrayed as if tossed by a fever patient, she 
ere, her round young arm flung up over her head and 
‘ce turned downward to the curve of one elbow. 

‘ch, now, Becky, ain’t it a shame you should take on 
In’t it a shame before the servants? Come, baby, ina 
our it’s time for our drive. Come, baby!” 


death the fine linen Miss Meyerburg dug with her toes 
ee mattress, her head burrowing deeper and the black 
d of her hair rippling backward in meenadic waves. 
you don’t let me alone, ma, if you don’t just let me 
re In peace, I’ll scream. I’ll faint. Faint, I tell you,’’ 
nothered her words in the curve of her elbow. 
3. Meyerburg breathed outward in a sigh and sat 
hesitant on the bed edge, her hand reaching out to 
white shoulder and smoothing its high luster. 
ome, Becky, and get up like a good girl. Don’t you 
baby, to come over by mamma’s room and see the 
for the Memorial?” 
o! No! No!” 
hey got to be sent back to-day, Becky, before Gold- 
leaves for Boston with them. I got to get right away 
f I want the boys should have their surprise this time 
year, To no one but my baby girl have I said yet one 
Don’t you want, Becky, to see them before they 
by Goldfinger’s office, so he can right away go 


” 
0! No!” 
f 


“Becky, ain’t you ashamed, your own papa’s Memorial!”’ 
“Please, mamma, please. If you only won’t Becky me.” 
“Betty.” 

“Tf you only will go and—and leave me alone.” 

“T ask you, Betty, should a girl what’s got everything 
that should make her happy just like an angel, a girl what 
has got for herself heaven on earth, make herself right 
away sick the first time what things don’t go smooth 
with her?” 

“Tf I could only die! If I could die! Why don’t I die 
to-day!” 

The throb of a sob lay on her voice, and she sat up sud- 
denly, pushing backward with both hands the thick rush of 
hair to her face. Grief had blotched her cheeks, but she was 
as warm and as curving as Flora. It was as if her deep 
white flesh was deep white plush and would sink to the 
touch. The line and the sheen of her radiated through her 
fine garment. 

““Why don’t I die?’’ repeating her vain question, and her 
eyes, darker because she was so white, looking out and 
past her parent and streaming their bitter tears. 

“You’m a bad girl, Becky, and it’s a sin you should talk 
so. Gott sei Dank your poor papa ain’t alive to hear such 
bad words from his own daughter’s lips.” 

“Tf pa was living things would be different—let me tell 
you that.” 

In a flare of immediate anger Mrs. Meyerburg’s head 
shot forward. 

“Du ——”’she cried; “‘du—you—you bad girl—du——’ 

“Tf he had lived they would!” 

Suddenly Mrs. Meyerburg’s face, with the lines in it held 
tight, relaxed to tears and she fell to rocking herself softly 
to and fro, her stiff silk shushing as she swayed. 

“Ach, that I should live to hear from my own child that I 
ain’t done by her like her father would want that I should 
do. Every hour since I been left alone, to do by my six chil- 
dren like he would want has been always my only thought, 
and now # 

“T mean it! I mean it! If he had lived he would have 
settled it on me easy enough when he saw what I was doing 
for the family. Two million if need be! He was the one in 
this family that made it big, because he wasn’t afraid of 
big things.” 

Further rage trembled along Mrs. Meyerburg’s voice 
and the fingers she waggled trembled, too, of that same 
wrath. 

“You’m a bad girl, Becky! You’m a bad girl with 
thoughts only for yourself. Always your papa said by each 
child we should do the same. Five hundred thousand 
dollars to each son when he marries a fine, good girl. 
More as one night I can tell you I laid awake when Felix 
picked out for himself Trixie, just wondering what papa 
would want I should do it or not.” 

“Can’t you keep from picking on that girl, mamma? It’s 
through her, if you want to know it, that I first got in 
with—with the marquis and that crowd.” 


’ 


*‘ Always by each child we should do the same, he said. 
Five hundred thousand dollars to our girl when she marries 
a fine, good man. Even back in days when he had not a 
cent to leave after him, always he said alike you should all 
be treated. Always, you hear? Always.” 

Fire had dried the tears in Mrs. Meyerburg’s eyes and 
her face had resumed its fixity of lines. Only her finger 
continued to tremble and two near-the-surface nerves in 
her left temple. 

“But, mamma, you know yourself he never dreamt we 
could climb up to this. That for a miserable five hundred 
thousand more we ——”’ 

‘*A miserable five hundred thousand she calls it like it 
was five hundred thousand cents!” 

“That for a miserable five hundred thousand dollars we 
could raise our family up to the nobility. The Marquis 
Rosencrantz, ma, who ——” 

“Becky, it ain’t that I got a word to say against this 
young man Rosencrantz—but ——” 

“Marquis Rosencrantz, mamma.” 

“Allright then, Marquis Rosencrantz; but it’s like your 
brother Ben says—a marquis in a country where there ain’t 
no more any of them made could just as well be called a 
mister. Nota word I got to say against this young Rosen- 
crantz but ——” 

“Marquis, ma, pleaseremember! M-a-r-q-u-i-s. Whether 
there are any more of them or not in France, he still goes 
by the title over here and that’s what he is, ma. Please 
remember !”’ 

“‘Marquis Rosencrantz. But when a young man, Becky, 
don’t talk my own language, it ain’t so easy for me to know 
if I like him ——” 

“Like him. Huh!” Sitting there upright in bed, her 
large white arms wrapped about her knees, Miss Meyer- 
burg regarded her mother with dry eyes but through a blur 
of scorn. ‘‘She don’t know if she likes him! Let me tell 
you, ma, we can worry if he likes us, not if we like him.” 

“T always say, Becky, about these fine people what you 
meet traveling in Europe with your brother Felix and his 
wife with her gay ways, you + 

“A marquis comes her way and she don’t know whether 
she likes him or not. That’s rich!” 

“For the price what you say he hinted to you last night 
he’s got to have before he can get married, I guess oser I 
can say if I like him or not.” 

“T should think, ma, if you had any pride for the family 
after the way we’ve been spit on by a certain bunch in this 
town, you’d be glad to grab a marquis to wave in their 
stuck-up faces.” : 

“For such things what make in life men like wild beasts 
fighting each other I got no time. I ain’t all for style. All 
what I want is to see my little girl married to a fine, 

ood A 
. ““Yes, yes, ma. I know all that fine, good man stuff.” 

“ Ja, | say it again. To a fine, good man just like nearly 

all your brothers married fine, good women.” 
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“The marquis, just let me tell you, ma, isa man of foree— 
he is. Maybe those foreigners don’t always show up, but 
I’ve seen him on his own ground. I’ve seen him in Paris 
and Monte Carlo and I 

“T ain’t got a word to say against this young man what 
followed you all the way home from Paris. What I don’t 
know I can’t talk about. Only I ask you, Becky, ain’t it 
always in the papers how from Europe they run here thick 
after the girls what have got money?” 

““What are you always running down Europe for, ma? 
Where did you come from yourself, I’d like to know.” 

“T don’t run it down, baby. I don’t. You know how 
your papa loved the old country and sent always money 
back home. But he always said, baby, it’s in America we 
had all our good luck and to America what gave us so 
much we should give back too. Just because your brother 
Felix and his wife what was on the stage like such doings 
over there is no reason ae 

“Tt’s just those notions of yours, ma, that are keeping 
this family down, let me tell you that—you and Ben and 


Roody and Izzy and all the rest of them with their old. 


fogyness.”’ 

“Your brothers, let me tell you, you bad girl you, are as 
fine, steady men as your papa before them.” 

“We could have one of the biggest names in this town 
and get in on the right kind of charities, 
if you and they didn’t 

“Your papa, Becky, had his own ideas 
how to do charity and how we should 
not give just where our name shows big 
in the papers. Your brothers are like 
him, fine, good men, and that’s why I 
want the Memorial should come like a 
surprise, so they can have before them al- 
ways that their father was the finest ——”’ 

Suddenly Miss Meyer- 
burg flung herself back on 
her pillows, tears gushing 
hot and full of salt. 

““Oh, what’s the use? 
What’s the use? She won’t 
understand.”’ : 

“Becky baby, ain’t you 
got everything what money 
can buy? A houseon Fifth 
Avenue what even the 
sightseeing automobile hol- 
lers out about. Automo- 
biles of your own more as 
you can use. 

“Brothers nearly all with 
grand wives and families, 
and such a beautiful girl like 
you with a grand fortune 
to pes 

“Mamma, mamma, can’t ’ 
you understand there’s “<M-LEONG 
things that money can’t Banckeg « 
buy?” sli 

“Ja, should say so; but 
them is the things, Becky, 
that money makes you for- 
get all about.” 

“Try to understand, can’t you, ma, that the Rosen- 
crantzes are a great old French family. You know for your- 
self how few of—of our people got titles to their names. 
Jacob Rosencrantz, ma, the marquis’ great grandfather 
back in the days when the family had big money, got his 
title from the king, ma, for lending money when the 

“Tf all of his sons got, like this great grandson of his 
asks, one million dollars with their wives, I should say he 
could afford to lend to the king. To two kings!” 

“Please, mamma, can’t you understand? It don’t hurt 
how things are now—it’s the way they used to be with those 
kinds of families that count, ma. I was on their estate in 
France, ma, with Trixie and Felix. She used to know him 
in Paris when she was singing there. You ought to see, ma, 
an old, old place that you can ride on for a day and not 
come to the end, and the house so moldy and ramshackly 
that any American girl would be proud to marry into it. 
Those are the things, ma, that our family needs and money 
ean’t buy.” 

“You mean, Becky, that five hundred thousand dollars 
can’t buy it! It has got to be a million dollars yet! A 
million dollars my child asks for just like it was five dol- 
lars!” 

“T’m not asking that, ma, I’m not. Five hundred thou- 
sand of it is mine by rights. I’m only asking for half a 
million.” 

“Gott im Himmel, child, much more as a million dollars 
I ain’t got left altogether. With my five sons married and 
their shares drawn, I tell you, Becky, a million dollars. to 
you now would leave me so low that 7 

“There you go. That’s what you said that time Felix 
had to have the hundred thousand in a hurry, but I notice 
you got it overnight without even turning a finger. For 
him you can do, but 

“For a black sheep I got to —— 


” 


“I Just Want You Should Let Me Come Down 
and Visit by You in the Old Place, Eh?’’ 


“Tt’s not all tease with the boys, let me tell you, ma, 
when they sing that song at you about a whole stocking 
full you’ve got that none of us know anything about.” 

‘Ja, you and your brothers can talk, but I know what’s 
what. Don’t think, Becky, your brother Felix and his wife 
with their Monte Carlo all the time and a yacht they got to 
have yet, and their debts, ain’t eat a piece out of the fortune 
your papa built up for you children out of his own sweat.” 

“Don’t go back to ancient history, ma.” 

“Those cut-uppings is for bil- 
lionaires, Becky; not for one old 


lady as ain’t got. much more as a million 
left after her six dowries is paid.” 

“Yes, I wish I had what you’ve got 
over and above that.” 

“That young Rosencrantz is playing you high, Becky, 
because he sees how high your brother and his wife can fly. 
Always when people get big like us, right away the world 
takes us for even bigger as we are. He ain’t got no right to 
make such demands. Five hundred thousand dollars is 
more as he ever saw in his life. I tell you,.Becky, if I could 
speak to that young man like you can in his own language, 
I would tell him what 

“He don’t make demands in so many words, ma. 
There—there’s a way those things are done without just 
coming right out. I guess you think, when Selma Bern- 
heimer married her baron, he came right out in words and 
said it had to be two millions. Like fun he did! But just 
the same, you don’t think she could have said yes to him, 
when he asked her, unless she knew that she—she could 
fork over, do you?” 

“T tell you in such marriages the last thing what you 
hear talked about is being in love.’ 

“Oh, that had nothing to do with this, ma. The love 
part is there all right. You—you don’t understand, ma.” 

“Gott sei Dank that I don’t understand such!”’ 

Then Miss Meyerburg leaned forward, her large white 
hand on her-parent’s knee, her face close and full of fervor. 

““Ma, dear, you got it in your power sitting there to 
make me the happiest girl in the world. I’ll do more for 
the family in this marriage, ma-dear, than all five of the 
boys put together. I tell you, ma, it’s the biggest minute in 
the life of this family if you give—if you do this for me, ma. 
It is, dear.” 

“Ja, let me just tell you that your brothers and their 
wives will be the first to put their foot down on that the 
youngest should get twice’so much as they.” 

“What do you care? and, anyways, ma, they don’t feed 
to know. What they don’t know don’t hurt them. Don’t 
tell them, ma; just don’t tell them. Ain’t I the only girl, 
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and the baby too? Haven’t I got the chance to rai 
all up in society? Oh, ma, dear, you’ve got so mi 
much more than you can ever use, and—and you 
old now, ma, and I—I’m so young, dear, so young! | 
“Ja, like you say, maybe I’m old, but I tell you, Bey. 
I ain’t got the money to throw away like ——” 
‘Let me let the marquis ask me when he comes to-ni\ 
ma. He’s ready to pop if—if I just dare to let him, w 
“Gott im Himmel, I tell you how things is done now'd 
between young people. I should let him ask her: vet, 
says, like I had put on his mouth a muzzle.” | 
“Tt’s no use letting him ask me, ma dear, if I can’t a 
across like I know the girl he can marry has got to, Let; 
let him ask me to-night, ma. 4 
Year’s dinner with all the family here, we'll br 
7em, ma. Mamma, dearie! Let me ask the marquis 


Ma, dearie!”’ 
She was frankly pleading, her eyes twilit, - 
shining through, her mouth so like red fruit and h 
ful brows raised. 
‘So help me, Becky, if I give you the millio 
ask and with the Memorial yet to build, I am wij 
Becky. Wiped out!” Bs 

““Wiped out! With five sons with their finge 
good pie in town and a daughter married into 

“‘T ain’t got one word to say against my childr 
luckier I been as most mothers, but the day wha: 
dependent on one of them for my living, that day I wa 
should be done with living.” 

“You could live with us, ma dearie. Paris in season 
the estate in winter. You—you could run the big estate) 
us, ma, order and 2 

“You heard what I said, Becky.” 

“Well, then, ma, why—why don’t you get the iB 
out of your head, dear? Pa built his own ‘Memorial, } 
His memory lasts with everybody anyway.” | 

Aspen trembling laid hold of Mrs. Meyerburg, mudd 
her words. 

““Y ou—ach—from her dead father yet she would i| 
away the marble to his memory.” | 


“ce Ma! ! ” 
“Ja, the marble to his memory! Bad girl, you! as 
what lifted up with his hands those that came after so {| 
hardly on the ground they got to put a foot. And 3) 
du—du what gives him no thanks! A Memorial to} 
papa, a Home for the Old and Poor what he vee 
of building, she begrudges, she begrudges!” 
“No, no, mamma, you don’t understand!” a 
“A man, what loved so the poor while he lived, Soul 
be able to do for the poor after he is dead too. ol 
bad girl you, to your grand noble man what won’t take 
if you ain’t worth every inch your weight in gold, you— 
“Mamma—mamma, if you don’t stop your terrible 
I—I’ll faint, I tell you!” 
“You go and your brother Felix and his fine wife v 
you for the things what money can buy. You gotsuchrr 
ness for money, sometimes like wolfs you all feel to. 
breathing on my back, you go and ——” | 
“T tell you if—if you don’t stop that terrible talk I-| 
faint, I will! Oh, why don’t I die—why—why—why?’) 
‘Since the day what he died every hour I’ve lived) 
the time when, with my children provided for, I ec 
spend the rest of my days building to a man what deser' 
it such a monument as he should have. A Home for! 
Old and Poor with a park all round, where they can sit 
day in the sun. All ready I got the plans in my room) 
send them down by Goldfinger this afternoon he shoule 
right ahead and ——” || 
“Mamma, mamma, please, listen ——” 
But the voice of Mrs. Meyerburg rose like a gale and? 
face was slashed with tears. 
“If my last cent it takes and on the streets I go to }2 
up such a Memorial goes. All you children with your feet] 
on his shoulders can turn away from his memory now /' 
gone, but up it goes if on the day what I dieI got to dig" 
with my fingernails to pay yet for my coffin.” _ | 
“Listen, ma; just be calm a minute—just a minute 
don’t mean that. Didn’t I just say he was the o | 
father in the world and ——” ; 
“You said ——” 
“‘Sh-h-h, mamma, quiet, quiet! There isn a I 
boys wouldn’ t agree with me if they knew. We 
enough, I tell you, to sink a million in an out-of- 
ity like that. In any charity for that matter 
how big it shows up. You say yourself a millio: 
will cripple you. Well, your first duty is to us 
not to him dead To us living! It means my 
my whole life!” And ‘she beat the pillow wit! 
“Ja, but 
“With that money you can buy my happi 
and he don’t want it or need it dead.” ve 
Within the quick vise of her two hands Mrs. 
clasped her face, all quivering and racked with 
“T can’t hearit. It’slike she was sticking knif 
“The marquis has the kind of blood we need tog 
family a boost. We can be big, ma. Big, I tell you! 
can have a crest embroidered in two colors int line 


i= 


nside clique that looks down on us now can do some 
gup then. The boys don’t need to know about that 
a,ma. Just let me have the marquis here to- 
w to meet his new brothers, ma, like there was 
igunusual. I’ll pay it back to you in a million ways. 
femorial will come in time. Everything will come 
ie. Make me the happiest girl in the world, ma. 
isk me to-night if [let him. Get the Memorial plans 
your head for awhile anyway! Just for awhile!” 
>t so long as I got in me the strength to send down 
plans to Goldfinger’s office this afternoon with my 
ze to go ahead. I don’t invite no marquis here 
“row for family dinner if I got to get him here with a 
dollars’ worth of bait. I ——” 

amma!”’ 

and tell him your stingy old mamma would rather 
| a Home for the Old and Poor in memory of the 
ast man what ever lived than give a snip like him, 
‘never did a lick of work in his life, a fortune so he 
have with it a good time at Monte Carlo. Just go 
n! Tell him!” 
was trembling now so that she could scarcely with- 
‘rom the bedside, but her voice had lost none of its 
e quality. 
) tell him! Maybe it does him good he should hear.”’ 
1 spite of her ague she crossed the vast room, slam- 
she door so that a great shudder ran over the room. 
the bed that had been lifted bodily from the Grand 
m of Marie Antoinette, its laces upheaved about her 
{lows in anger, Rebecca Meyerburg lay with her face 
‘ceiling, raw sobs distorting it. 

dying herself without that door, her hand laid 
on her breasts and slightly to the left, as if there a 
pain had cut her, Mrs. Meyerburg leaned to the wall 
‘ent and, gaining quick composure, proceeded stead- 
ugh across the wide aisle of hall, her hand following 
strade. 

rvant intercepted her half way. 
adam ——” 
‘mp, from here when I look down in the lower hall, 
om ferns look yellow on top. I want you should 
cut them!” 

s, madam. Mrs. Fischlowitz, madam, has been wait- 
wn in the side hall for you.” 


.e hall?” 
‘erese said madam was occupied.” 
ing her right up, Kemp, in the elevator. 
9 good. Right away, Kemp.” 

s, madam.” 

| Mrs. Meyerburg’s room of many periods, its vast- 
» emphasized by the ceiling after Paolo Veronese, its 
yellow silk bed canopy reaching up to that ceiling 
‘and theatric enough to shade the sleep of a shah, 
| Mrs. Fischlowitz timidly and with the uncertainty 
thich the callous feet of the unsocialistic poor tread 


Her foot 


bw-do, Mrs. Fischlowitz?” 

's. Meyerburg, I didn’t want you to be disturbed 
I want to explain to you why I’m late again this 
I 
down! I don’t want you should even explain, Mrs. 
witz—that’s how little I thought about it.” 

. Meyerburg was full of small pleased ways, draw- 
her guest’s decent black cape, pulling at her five- 
d mittens, lifting the nestlike bonnet. 

! And how’s the foot?” 


ts. Fischlowitz! For why you keep her waiting in’ 


“Not so good and not so worse. And how is the sciatica 
with you, Mrs. Meyerburg?” 

“Like with you, Mrs. Fischlowitz. It could be better 
and it could be worse. Sometimes I got a little touch yet 
up between my ribs.” 

“Tf it ain’t one thing, Mrs. Meyerburg, it’s another. 
What you think why I’m late again with the rent, Mrs. 
Meyerburg? If last week my Sollie didn’t fall off the 
delivery wagon and sprain his back!” 

“You don’t say so!’’ 

“That same job as you got him two years ago so good 
he’s kept, and now such a thing has to happen. Gott sei 
Dank, he’s up and out again, but I tell you it was ascare!” 

“T should say so. And how is Tillie?” 

“Mrs. Meyerburg, you should just see for yourself how 
that girl has got new color since that certified milk you 
send her every day. Like a new girl so pretty all of a sud- 
den she has grown. For to-morrow, Mrs. Meyerburg, a girl 
what never before had a beau in her life, if Morris Rinabauer, 
the young foreman where she works, ain’t invited her out 
for New Year’s Day.” 

“You got great times down by Rivington Street this 
time of year. Not? I remember how my children used to 
like it with their horns oser like it was their own holiday.’ 

“Ja, it’s a great gedinks like always. Sometimes I say 
it gets so tough down there I hate my Tillie should come 
home from the factory after dark, but now with Morris 
Rinabauer ——” 

“Mrs. Fischlowitz, I guess you think it’s a sin I should 
say so, but I tell you, when I think of that dirty little 
street down there and your flat what I lived in the seven- 
teen happiest years of my life with my husband and babies, 
when I think back on my years in that little flat I—I can 
just feel myself tremble like all over—that’s how happy we 
were down there, Mrs. Fischlowitz.’’ 

“T can tell you, Mrs. Meyerburg, when I got a place like 
this, at Rivington Street I wouldn’t want I should ever 
have to look again.” 

“It’s a feeling, Mrs. Fischlowitz, what you—you can’t 
understand until—until you live through so much like me. 
I—I just want some day you should let me come down, 
Mrs. Fischlowitz, and visit by you in the old place, eh?” 

“Ach, Mrs. Meyerburg, I can tell you the day what you 
visit on me down there I am a proud woman. How little 
we got to offer, you know, but if I could fix for you Kaffee- 
klatsch some day and Kuchen and ——” 

“Tn the kitchen you still got the noodle board yet, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz, where you can mix Kuchen too?” 

“T should say so. Always on it I mix my doughs.” 

“He built it in for me himself, Mrs. Fischlowitz. On 
hinges so when I was done, up against the wall out of the 
way I could fold it.”’ 

““Just think,’ I say to my children, ‘we eat noodles off a 
board what Simon Meyerburg built with his own hands.’ 
On the whole East Side it’s a curiosity.” 

“Sometimes when I come down by your flat, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz, I show you how I used to make them for him. 
Wide ones he liked.” 

“Ach, Mrs. Meyerburg, like you could put your hands 
in dough now!” 
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““*Mamma,’ he used to say—standing in the kitchen door 
when he came home nights and looking at me maybe rock- 
ing Becky there by the stove and waiting supper for him— 
‘Mamma,’ he’d say, clapping his hands at me, ‘open your 
eyes wide so I can see what’s in ’em.’”’ 

“That such a big man should play like that!” 

“Come in, darling,’ I’d say; ‘you can’t guess from there 
what we got.’”’ 

“Just think, like just married you were together.” 

““Noodles!’ he’d holler, and all the time right in back of 
me, spread out on the board, he could see’em. I can see him 
yet, Mrs. Fischlowitz, standing there in the kitchen door- 
way, under the horseshoe what he found when we first 
landed.” 

“T can tell you, Mrs. Meyerburg, in that flat we ain’t had 
nothing but luck neither, with you so good to us.” 

“Ach, now, Mrs. Fischlowitz, for an old friend like you, 
what I lived next door to so many years and more as once 
gave my babies to keep for me when I must go out awhile, 
I shouldn’t do a little yet.” 

““TLittle,’ she calls it. With such low rent you give us 
I’m ashamed to bring the money. Five weeks in the coun- 
try and milk for my Tillie, until it’s back from the grave 
you snatched her. Even on my back now every stitch 
what I got on, I got to thank you for. Such comfort I got 
from that black cape!” 

“T was just thinking, Mrs. Fischlowitz, with your rheu- 
matism and on such a cold day a cape ain’t so good for you 
neither. Right up under it the wind can get.” 

“Warm like toast it is, Mrs. Meyerburg.” 

“T got aidea, Mrs. Fischlowitz! In that chest over there 
by the wall I got yet a jacket from Rivington Street. 
Right away it got too tight for me. Like new it is, with 
a warm beaver collar. At auction one day he got it for me. 
Like a top it will fit you, Mrs. Fischlowitz.” 

“No, no, please, Mrs. Meyerburg. It just looks like 
every time what I come you got to give me something. 
Ashamed it makes me. Please you shouldn’t.”’ 

But in the pleasant frenzy of sudden decision Mrs. 
Meyerburg was on her knees beside a carved chest, bur- 
rowing her arm beneath folded garments, the high smell of 
camphor exuding. 

“Only yesterday in my hand I had it. There! 
Just your size!”’ 

She held the creased garment out from her by each 
shoulder, blowing the nap of the beaver collar. 

“Please, no, Mrs. Meyerburg. Such a fine coat maybe 
you can wear it yourself. No, I don’t mean that, when you 
got such grander ones; but for me, Mrs. Meyerburg, it’s 
too fine to take. Please!” 

Standing there holding it thrust enthusiastically for- 
ward, a glaze suddenly formed over Mrs. Meyerburg’s eyes 
and she laid her cheek to the brown fur collar, a tear drop- 
ping to it. 

“You’m right, Mrs. Fischlowitz, I—I can’t give this up. 
I—he—a coat he bought once for me at auction when— 
he—oser could afford it. I—you must excuse me, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz.” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Meyerburg, for a remembrance you 
should keep it.”” (Continued on Page 61) 


See! 


“When I Think Back on My Years in That Little Flat I—I Can Just Feel Myself Tremble Like All OQver”’ 
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ANTERBURY arrived at four o’clock, 
G and before he got off the train he be- 

gan.toshout: ‘‘Stop Thief!’ They 
rushed. him up to the hotel and shoved him out on a 
baleony, all dusty and disheveled from his journey, 
where he made a speech to the fanatie multitude that 
raises blisters on me until this day when I think of it. 
What that man said about me was a sin and a shame. 
He called me out of my lawful name for forty minutes, 
and the crowd.liked it and yelled for more. If that ver- 
tiginous audience of his had been the convention Rogers 
wouldn’t have had a vote. His speech had for its sum, 
substance, theme and peroration those pleasing words: 
“Stop Thief!” 

I, as you may gather, was the thief. I was about to 
steal, or had stolen, the nomination for the presidency 
from the.great, honest, patriotic and outraged common 
people, to deprive them of their rights, to crush them 
into the position of mere serfs registering my imperious 
will at my imperial behest. It was a blot on the escutch- 
eon of American manhood, and I was the blot. He 
besought his fellow citizens to rise! rise! rise! And they 
rose—and went and had a few drinks. 

We lived in a political madhouse that night. The 
wise hotel managers took all the furniture out of the 
lobby, and the crowd, jammed from wall to wall, sweated 
andsworeandraucously proclaimed allegiances. Orators 
were hoisted on shoulders to hurl imprecations and snort 
defiances. Bartenders fainted from overwork: When 
men lost the power of articulate speech they fought with 
their fists. Our press bureau scattered ridicule of Can- 
terbury’s contentions and claims of. certain victory. 
The opposition press bureau stridently reiterated: 
“Stop Thief! Stop Thief! Stop Thief!”’ 

And, when the turmoil was at its worst, Bancroft 
slid into my room and said: “Don’t you think we might 
compromise ce 

“Get out!’ I yelled. ‘‘Get out! How the hell can 
you compromise assault with intent to kill?” 

I didn’t go to bed. So far as I knew nobody else went 
to bed.. The morning broke with the hotel lobby still 
jammed with men, who had by that time reached the stage 
of singing John Brown’s Body between fisticuffs—that is, 
the few who remained vocal were singing and the few who 
remained virile were fighting. The rest of them drooped 
about and moaned. The crowds began assailing the: con- 
vention hall before breakfast. At ten o’clock there was a 
mob at each door. The police had to club lanes for the dele- 
gates through the clamoring mass of people who had tickets 
or who hadn’t tickets, all of whom wanted to get in to see 
the show and were willing to fight for the opportunity. 

That wasn’t a convention, it was a riot. It took me, as 
chairman of the National Committee, half an hour to get 
order enough to make it seemly to present the minister who 
was to make the opening prayer. Our boys wanted to 
cheer me, and they did. It is a great experience to stand 
on a platform and watch and hear ten or twelve thousand 
excited men yelling their lungs out in support and com- 
mendation of one. I didn’t bother about the crowd; I 
watched the delegates. My men were all up. The Canter- 
bury men sat in their seats and looked calmly derisive. 
I had a majority, I was sure of that. 

The first clash came over the selection of the temporary 
chairman. We proposed Withers, one of our star orators. 
The Canterbury men moved to substitute Coale. They 
were off! Orator after orator leaped importantly upon the 
platform, and shouted about the outrages we had per- 
petrated, or else upheld our procedure as legal, right and 
just. We gave them all the time they wanted. There was 


He Made a Speech to the Fanatic 
Muititude That Raises Blisters on Me Until This Day 


no gag rule there. The delegates sat impassive. They 
knew what they were to do and they were waiting their 
opportunity. Probably the most nonemotional persons in 
the universe are instructed delegates at a national con- 
vention. Stampede them? All the oratory there is—and 
that is considerable—wouldn’t make any one of them bat 
an eye. 

' The noise was prodigious. The spectators were out for 
a. riotous holiday. I threatened to clear the seats and gal- 
leries, but the crowd jeered at me. They were not partisan, 
these folks, except for my paid shouters, and any chance 
to-yell. was welcomed. joyously. Finally the noise; and 
declamation dwindled. 

“Vote! Vote! Vote!’ my delegates shouted. 

We voted. Withers won with seventy votes to spare. 
The reporters scrambled to get rush bulletins to their 
papers. 

“Tt is all over,” they telegraphed. 
nominated on the first ballot.” 

Technically, of course, it was all over. I had control of 
the convention. In reality there were three days of riot 
before the desired end came. The Canterbury men knew 
they were whipped, but they fought to the last, piling up 
charges against me and my machine, denouncing, depre- 
cating, threatening to bolt, making it as difficult as they 
could. 

I was relentless. Every time I had a chance to flatten 
the Canterbury pretension I flattened it. By the time that 
convention was over Canterbury was, in my opinion, so 
spatulate there was no way to save any of him except with 
blotting paper. Perhaps—perhaps—if I had it to do over 
again I would not be so vindictive, but the lust of carnage 
was in methen. I had my arms in it up to the elbows, and 
I showed no mercy. There was carnage over the adoption 
of the temporary roll, over the selection of a 
permanent chairman, over the adoption of the 
permanent roll and over the plat- 
form. When it came time for nomi- 
nation the opposition let loose on 
me again. Whatever they had said 
previously was gentle and indulgent 
when contrasted with the denuncia- 
tion they declaimed at me then. 

The spectators knew all this was 
futile, and they soon began to jeer at 
the orators. They listened atten- 
tively to two or three speeches, but 
grew tired and demanded action. 
One lanky Canterbury man, who 
looked like a preacher, had a trick of 
clapping his hands together at regular 


“Rogers will be 


| 
intervals while he was talking, to em} 


size his dissatisfaction with my met}; 
He had big hands, and the clap was y, 


in unison with his. He couldn’t stop, for the thing 
a habit with him, and thespectators roared with lauj| 
and clapped, clapped, clapped. That was the fun: 
convention episode in my experience, and it cheer) 
all up—all except the orator, who had to quit. 

The opposition yammered and hammered along, } 
let them talk, knowing that ultimately there must \; 
a period of exhaustion. When it came we voted, F; 
Rogers man stood by the candidate. We won, 
more than a hundred votes to spare, for some unde( 
ones, desirous of being on the bandwagon, came | 

“T move that the nomination of James Jason Ri: 
be made unanimous,” shouted a Canterhuraiel| 
whom I had fixed for the purpose. } 

The roar of “No! No! No!” that came stags) 
me. I had had sort of an idea that perhaps, a 


were defeated, the Canterbury men would let byg 
be bygones. Evidently that was not their intentic 

“Looks to me as if there was considerable harmon; 
to be done,” said Uncle Lemuel Sterry, who sat by; 

“T’'ll harmonize them with a club,” I boasted. | 

Canterbury had remained in seclusion. He was) 
to go to the convention himself, but he wouldn’t. | 
been very careful about the platform. It lauded . 
perity, praised our beneficent tariff, pointed with ex: 
ing pride to our legal proceedings against the preda 
plutocrats and their combinations in restraint of t) 
bespoke for the continued favor of the people, for y) 
we were laboring so diligently and patriotically, pi 
ised everything except the distribution in cash oj 
per capita wealth of the country, and hinted at that 
seemed to me that even Canterbury and his foll 
could stand on that peerless pronouncement of p\ 
and principles, as our press bureau called it. 

I sought out some of his supporters who had not 
entirely crazy and urged them to go to o get int 


show him how necessary it was for him to get in lin 
authorized one of them, a close friend, to tell him 
there was nothing I could give him that he couldn't | 
if he would come back to the fold. I even went so far | 
intimate that he might hope for a place on the bench 0} 
United States Supreme Court, provided he would rei 
regular, for I knew one of the justices was preparit 
retire. . 
“‘Tt’s no use,” this man reported. 
of him.” 
“What’s he doing?” I asked. 
“Why, he’s chipper as a boy just starting on a yaca) 
He’s sitting over there in his room, smoking fat cigars 
writing limericks. Apparently he hasn’t a thing or 
mind.” 
“Limericks,” I said. “I'll limerick him!” | 
“That’s what he’s doing to you. Here’s one I pickel 
from the floor.” ae 
He handed me a sheet of hotel writing paper on W' 
was written in Canterbury’s serawly hand: 


“Can’t get a wort) 


There was an old boss of the party 

Who considered himself quite a smarty. 
But I tell you, by heck, 
A place called his neck 

Is where he will get it, most hearty! 


I laughed a mirthless laugh. It was a poor li 
the sense of it was not lost on me. That yo 
something in 
mind. Iredoubled 


forts to find out what that something was. I 
avery artifice I could think of, but the only 
nation I obtained was in that limerick. Can- 
‘y joyously joshed all of my inquiring diplo- 
tsout of hisroom, and in a day or so went home, 
ently without a serious thought over what had 
ned or what might happen. 
‘plutocrats were discreetly pleased. If they 
hown indiscreet pleasure they felt I might 
e their assessments. The President took it all 
y, as if right had prevailed—which it had, so 
that goes, for you will never get me to think 
‘not justified in everything I did in that cam- 
_ [hada job to do and I did it; and I violated 
‘scedent, nor did I break any rule of the game 
yas played. I won. That settled that, so far 
vas concerned, and I turned my attention to 
impaign. 
sre was much dissatisfaction, a spirit of revolt, 
» party. I knew that, but I felt that I could 
‘ose it before election time. I had hopes that 
ponents might not take advantage of their op- 
nity. They had several candidates to pick 
I trusted that with their ordinary ineptitude 
would select the man weakest from a presiden- 
ewpoint, but whoseemed to have the greatest strength 
g the delegates. I met Pemberton Key a few days 
2 their convention. 
em,” I asked him, “‘who are you going to nominate?” 
uess we'll name Canterbury,” he said. ‘‘He seems to 
as much strength as anybody.” 
ome now,’ I protested, ‘“‘be serious for once. Who’s 
man?” 
serious? Say, Bill Paxton, the nomination of Canter- 
would be about as serious—to you—as anything I can 
_of in the present juncture.” 
; might be, but who’s your man?” 
lonestly, Bill, I don’t know. Differing from your 
snown methods of deciding for the convention we 
d to allow the convention to decide for us. Sounds 
al, doesn’t it? Straying a long way from the accepted 
cal formula, but that’s what we have in mind. The 
‘ican people like novelties, and what could be more 
_than a presidential candidate named by the delegates 
ad of by the bosses?” 
ouldn’t think of an answer to that, so I shook hands 
‘Key and wished him well. 
dthatisexactly what happened. The oppositionran an 
ssed convention, and, when it was over, the delegates 
elected the strongest man they had. I was hard hit by 
That convention had not run true to political form. 
‘ine result you handed out,” I said to Key after their 
ention was over. “‘ What’s ailing you fellows? Going 
tire from politics, or what? You don’t seem to have 
auch of a figure down there, you leaders and bosses.’ 
Vell, Bill,” said Key, “‘it came to a place where we 
make our choice of retiring as bosses or being retired, 
ve sapiently allowed that assemblage of free and 
ammeled. American citizens to have their own way. 
would have had it anyhow, and we acquiesced before 
forced us to, thereby retaining some shreds of our 
-espect and remaining under the shelter of the old flag.” 
t seems to me,” I said, ‘‘that politics in this country 
tting-into’a state resembling anarchy. The people 
ar to have no respect at all for their leaders.” 
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**Limericks,’’ I Said. “‘I’tt Limerick Him!” 


“Tt does seem so,’’ assented Key, “‘but maybe that will 
bring about a not undesirable situation where the leaders 
will have some respect for the people.” 

I walked away. It was evident that Key had gone 
crazy, like a good many others. 

I started my committees at work, for I had plenty of 
money and I knew where I could get more. The idea that 
money would not be all-potent never came tome. I figured 
on repeating my tactics of four years before. I was aware 
I had established a criterion for lavish expenditure and 
that I must retain that; but my experience had taught me 
a good many things. Where ten fakers caught me four 
years before one did not succeed then. I was a free spender 
but not a lavish one. However, I do not think any com- 
plaint can be made that I was miserly even in that second 
campaign. If money would have elected Rogers, Rogers 
would have been put back unanimously. I discovered 
too late that money would not elect him. Who was it— 
Burke?—who said you cannot indict a whole people? Well, 
it is William Henry Paxton who says you cannot buy a 
whole people. There is nothing academic about that state- 
ment. I know because I tried. 


MXM KIIT 


ANTERBURY gave no sign. So far as I could dis- 

cover he devoted his time to the composition of lim- 
ericks. My press bureau labored valiantly to dispel the 
widespread belief that we had stolen the nomination for 
Rogers. We defended every act. We pointed out how 
Canterbury, even with his contests outside the South, 
never did have enough votes in hand to win. We smoothed, 
treacled, besought the boys to return to the old home, 
and promised that all would be forgotten and forgiven. 
We made it plain we held no animosities for what had 
happened. We were in a remissive, a melting mood. We 
called tearful attention to the glorious past of the party 
and urged that it be maintained in its rightful position, 
which was, as we put it, the vanguard of human progress, 
liberty and enlightenment. We sent out our spellbinders, 
combed each state for recalcitrants whom we might urge 
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back to the fold, and made constant efforts to 
smoke out Canterbury. 

He was unreachable. We couldn’t do anything 
with him. He wouldn’t,answer letters or telegrams, 
and refused to’see emissaries. Then one day I de- 
cided not to palter with him any longer, and I had 
the press bureau put out a blast designating him as 
an imitation Achilles sulking in his hammock. We 
pointed out the favors he had had at the hands of the 
party, told of all that had been done for him, accused 
him of the blackest ingratitude, called him sore- 
head and traitor, and jeered at him as a factor in 
national politics. 

“No man is greater than his party,” we said. 
“This young person evidently thinks he is not only 
greater than his party, but that he is the party. He 
was squarely and decisively defeated, and now he 
refuses to abide by the result, and sits sulking and 
skulking at home when he should be holding aloft 
the standard of the party that made him possible.” 

It was a bitter attack. Our papers in all parts of 
the country printed it, with similar editorial com- 
ment. Uncle Lemuel Sterry advised against that, 
but I was bullheaded and angry. I wish now that 
I had taken Lem’s advice, for as I look back on a 
career considerably speckled with political and other mis- 
takes I conceive that to be my greatest. It was more than 
a mistake—it was an epochal error. 

It didn’t bring Canterbury back into the party. For 
about a month it apparently had no effect. Canterbury 
went up north into Wisconsin on a fishing trip. I was 
beginning to think he would sulk until the end of the cam- 
paign, and had about dismissed him from my mind, for 
reports were good, when of a sudden he came out with a 
broadside that lifted me through the roof. Any thoughts 
that I may have had of solemn and segregated sulkiness on 
his part were revised by that pronouncement. He didn’t 
intend to sulk forever. He intended to fight. These were 
the points he made, reduced to their vital terms: 

1. The renomination of the President was secured by 
the suborned Federal officeholders of the South and by 
bought-and-paid-for negro delegates. He had affidavits to 
prove some of this. 

2. Money was used in obtaining other delegates, and 
patronage was promised. He had affidavits to prove some 
of this. 

3. The men who were responsible for the looting of the 
people in the formation of illegal combinations for the 
restraint of trade, and who unloaded vastly inflated securi- 
ties on the investing public, financed the campaign I made. 
He had figures, perplexingly correct, to prove this. 

4, Notwithstanding our promises to take legal proceed- 
ings against these men and dissolve their illegal combina- 
tions, the Rogers Department of Justice had done nothing 
save promise. No results had been obtained and none 
were wanted, for if Rogers won these men would be al- 
lowed to continue their looting of the people. He said 
common sense proved that. 

5. The tariff, which gave these same men their double- 
edged opportunity, had been made much higher than 
necessary by the unscrupulous legislators in Washington, 
thus giving added opportunity to the looters to get the 
people coming and going, by making trust-forming easier 
and by increasing imposts laid by that tariff on the 
consumer. (Continued on Page 69) 
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The New Banks 


| Beene back twenty years three important legislative 
acts stand out. The first is the act, under McKinley’s 
Administration, establishing the gold standard. The sec- 
ond is the act, under Rooseyvelt’s Administration, giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix railroad 
rates. The third is the act, under this Administration, 
creating the Federal Reserve Banks. The last is probably 
the most important of the three and possibly more impor- 
tant than any other single act of the last twenty years. 

We now have reports of the operation of the new banks 
for fifteen months. Their direct, positive effect upon the 
business of the country in that period has been small. 
They will never very much affect the conditions upon 
which a man obtains bank credit in normal times. To say 
they will make credit “freer” or more “democratic,” in 
the sense that a man who could not borrow money under 
the old system in normal times can borrow under the new 
system, is a mere rhetorical flourish. You might as well 
talk about free and democratic pig iron or pine lumber. 
The report of the biggest reserve bank shows that the 
average size of note rediscounted in fifteen months was 
thirty-six hundred dollars—an obviously undemocratic 
sum. 

Thenew banks incorporate a danger too—for they may be 
made an instrument of inflation. Nevertheless, since they 
give the country a credit organization it has long needed, it 
is hardly too much to say that every man in business is 
actually safer because of them. It is only once in a long 


while that legislation accomplishes such a positive good. 


Tariff as a Means of Grace 


eS TONS union embracing the twenty-odd states 
that now compose the German Empire was a pre- 
cursor of the empire. Teutonic advices indicate that a 
customs union including Germany and Austria-Hungary 
is coming. It may well prove the forerunner of a closer 


political bond between the two empires. Mutual tariff . 


arrangements for England, France, Russia and Italy are 
discussed. That also may bring more extensive federation. 

At first, of course, the two great tariff combinations 
would confront each other hostilely. But the moment 
peace is signed war hatreds will begin to cool before the 
civilizing desire for trade. Trade has been the great civi- 
lizer, breaking the barriers and opening the roads between 
nations. It will play its beneficent part again. One can 
imagine a time when the states of Europe will sit down 
together to discuss tariff—and then other things. 

If that imagining should come true, what would the 
United States be doing? We believe finally in a more or 
less closely articulated world federation; ina coming time 
when a man will put no more emphasis on his citizenship 
in France, as against citizenship in England or Germany, 
than a man now puts on citizenship in Minnesota as against 
citizenship in Texas. Certainly he will be a Frenchman, 
with French culture, ideals, modes.of thought and feeling, 
producing French art and philosophy. But he will have 
complete respect for the English, German and Russian 
man; he will not want to set up invidious comparisons and 
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animosities against them; he will be content to be French, 
yet codperate fully with them in many large, common 
interests. _ 

We would not have conscription here, because its basis 
is the narrow, invidious, exclusive sort of patriotism that 
regards every other nation as inherently a foe—just the 
sort of teaching that has borne the present prodigious fruit 
in Europe. 


Profitless Business 


EPORTS to the Federal Trade Commission indicate 
that an astonishingly great number of business con- 
cerns in the United States make no real profit. This is 
especially true, of course, among the smaller concerns. No 
doubt a strict census of the retail trade, with all dead stock 
written down to what it would actually fetch, and all bad 
debts written off, would show a high percentage of shops that 
made noreal profit, and a positively large number that failed 
to make even fair wages for the proprietor. The yearly 
mortality in the retail trade suggests as much. 

Overbuying is one cause. That means buying the wrong 
goods. Many country merchants are better sellers than 
buyers. In selling they deal with people who have less 
experience of merchandise than they have. In buying 
they deal with people who have more. That superior 
experience should be used to the merchant’s advantage in 
helping him to buy only what he can probably sell. Some- 
times it is used to his disadvantage by simply unloading on 
him as many goods as he can be induced to take. 

Retail buying outside of big establishments goes largely 
by guess, and quite often the indubitable sign of a wrong 
guess is ignored. This sign is that the goods do not move. 
Big city establishments know very well that they cannot 
afford to carry dead stock; that goods which fail to move 
within a reasonable time represent a loss; that the longer 
the goods hang on, the greater the loss will be. By and 
large, the rule is the quicker the turnover, the greater the 
profit. Reluctance to face an initial loss and clean out 
slow-moving stock at a sacrifice has wrecked innumerable 
retail ventures. 

Buying right, of course, makes selling easy. But the 
merchant’s problem of selling has been more extensively 
studied than his problem of buying; for the immediate 
interest of the manufacturer and wholesaler is on that side. 
They want him to get their goods to the consumer. But 
their ultimate interest lies about equally on both sides. 
In the condition of the retail trade, as a whole, there is a 
good deal that is unsatisfactory to the manufacturer. He 
ought to study the needs of that trade all round and not 
simply at the point where it comes in contact with the 
consumer. 


National Park Service 


Ww. ARE told on what we believe to be good authority 
that there were more visitors to the national parks of 
Canada in 1915 than to those of the United States. The 
reason is very simple. It is not at all that Canada’s 
national parks are superior to ours in natural attractions. 
It certainly is not that there was more travel to the western 
part of Canada last year than to our Pacific Coast. It is 
just because Canada manages her parks intelligently, and 
we do not. The Canadian parks are managed as a whole, 
by one bureau, which not only studies their needs as a unit 
but takes good care that information about them is put in 
the way of Canadian people. 

Each of our fourteen splendid national parks is managed 
separately, appropriated for separately. There is no single 
person or body to supervise all of them. Naturally they 
get developed, so far as they are developed at all, in a 
haphazard, spasmodic manner. 

Four years ago President Taft said, in a message to Con- 
gress recommending unified park management, that only 
in the single case of the Yellowstone “‘have we made any- 
thing like adequate preparation for the use of a park by the 
public.” That observation is still true. Probably it will 
remain true until all the parks are put under one manage- 
ment—which virtually means that the magnificent scenery 
of the other parks will be mostly locked away and kept 
under cover. Properly developed and exploited, the parks 
should presently yield enough revenue to pay for their own 
upkeep. 

A bill for unified park management is before the present 
Congress. There is no question that it ought to pass. 


A New Dimension 


Ale JANUARY thirty million dollars’ of railroad bonds, 
bearing four and a half per cent interest, were offered 
at par and taken so quickly that the subscription books 
closed almost as soon as they were opened. Two years ago 
a flotation of that size for new construction would have 
been a notable event. It is doubtful that the bonds would 
have been taken at so low an interest rate then. Nowadays 
thirty million dollars looks like chicken feed. 

Four years ago it was calculated that the railroads ought 
to invest over eight billion dollars during the ensuing 
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half decade, in terminals, double tracks, equipm 
soon. Where was so huge a sum to be found? Tw 
four, five years ago, financiers were pointing out e 
prospective demands for capital, to finance water 
developments, city and interurban transportation 
trical industries in general, manufactures, and what } 
That there would be enough capital to go round see, 
questionable. That it would be decidedly dear in any ey 
seemed a foregone conclusion. ay 
Then the war came along, involving entirely new dem} 
for money on a prodigious scale. Financiers simply tly 
up their hands. Any rate for money, even though th 
continued but a few months, seemed within the bo 
possibility. El 
The war has continued more than nineteen mor, 
with an ever-rising scale of expenditure, absorbing ca), 
to an extent far beyond the most pessimistic valle | 
And money is positively very easy here; comparati| 
easy in Europe. Prime commercial paper here sells rea) 
on a three per cent interest basis. The bank rat 
London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin is five per cent. Ap) 
ently there is no difficulty at all about borrowing for } 
ness purposes in any of those centers. We have loaned| 
belligerents in one way or another about a billion dolls 
Lending a railroad thirty millions looks like a retail ty 
action. | 
Finance has gone into a new dimension. It tn 
billions now instead of millions. A British official n, 
tioned the other day that in the current year Engl, 
would lend her colonies and allies somewhere from 


to three billion dollars. 

Of course there is a certain illusion in this, Eur; 
virtually has dumped all her resources of cash and au 
into a single pot; consolidated all her borrowing po 
upon a single object. The results are amazing, but 
a safe guide for normal conditions. Yet, after ninet) 
months of war, all we know with certainty is that on | 
economic side forecasting is useless. a 


Automobile Ordinances ‘ : 


a H 
“QPEED limit, tenemiles an hour” is the sign that fa; 
you at the city boundary, and in the next ten minu 

dozen cars go by you at twenty miles an hour. We sho 
say offhand that hardly one community out of fifty Ii: 
up to its automobile regulations. Spasmodie enforcem:: 
of local laws is a constant source of grief to motoris, 
You cut across the street intersection forty-nine days! 
succession, and on the fiftieth day are arrested for 1 
turning a square corner. Naturally you are offended. 4 
Another affliction is the absence of signs. In some ton 
you may park your car anywhere you please. In ie. 
the same general aspect and with no warning sign, y 
may be arrested for leaving it on a certain street or t 
near a fire plug. Your muffler cut-outisa tolerated nuisar: 
in half a dozen towns, while in the next one its use i: 
misdemeanor; but there is no sign to tell you the differen: 
Signs cost little too. The beginning of automobile regu. 
tion for any town should be: “Say plainly what you ‘a 


and stick to it.”’ ‘ 


| 
The Safety Valve 4 
t 


“At LUNCHEON a conspicuous placard hung in 
dining car. As it had not been there at breakfa: 
some passengers were curious enough to read it. Thi 
found it contained solemn notice that the unfortun 
state through which the train was then passing had b 
visited by inscrutable Providence with a legislature th 
passed a law making it a misdemeanor to give a tip with 
the borders of the commonwealth. a. 
You would suppose a legislature which had done : 
asinine a thing as that would be anxious to conceal it; bt 
this one advertised it. | 
Some other states have a like law, and almost if m 
quite every state has had a legislature that gravely d 
bated an antitipping law. In the sixty-thousand-and-od 
laws that are enacted in the United States in five yeal 
a great many are of this silly and futile sort. 
We get vexed about them sometimes; but we shoul 
really give thanks for them. They are the safety valv 
that saves our lives. When a legislature is so ignorant ( 
public questions and of the limitations of law tha ‘it wi 
put in its time passing an act to forbid giving a yaiter 
tip, that is the least harmful thing we can expect from i 
If it did not let off its steam in some such comparative 
harmless way as that the damage it might do is almos 
incalculable. eS 
If you should look over the five-year grist of sixt, 
thousand laws you would find that what saves the count 
is precisely the high proportion of silliness and futility u 
them. When Nero fiddled while Rome burned he wa 
occupied in a comparatively admirable manner. -Givel 
that disposition, he might easily have been doing some 
thing infinitely worse. So a silly antitipping law—Wwalc 
really harms no one, for no one pays any attenti te 
it—should be gratefully accepted as an escape from 
positive injury. 


TE average American, tackling 
he subject of preparedness for 
he first time, will wade through 
of rhetoric until his mind is a 
of undigested military facts and 
s. Glib and generous are the 
aitions to prepare; yet the sum 
ibstance of much that is being spoken and written on 
bject, when skimmed of patriotic phrases, leaves but 
jue of glittering generalities. 

er listening to all the speeches pronounced at 
jaldefense conventions, and after reading all the data 
ring in print, the average American still realizes how 
he knows of what is comprised in the term “ citizen 
ry.” Thisis the most important subhead of the subject. 
my economic revolution is to follow the drafting of 
ajority of our younger citizens into a national militia 
ster wants to know it before he supports the Conti- 
|, Federal, or any other kind of army. 

>» economic side of the question is particularly puz- 
_ Our kings of commerce, who resolve their problems 
arms of business, would rarely send their sons into the 
‘to work up from the bottom. As a business proposi- 
he army is negligible. Commercial and professional 
fer more substantial rewards. On the other hand, if 
vailable youth of the country were subjected to a 
period of military service, would this handicap our 
jal development? How has it worked out in other 
‘ns? 

2 three most thoroughly tested citizen services are the 
, the German and the French. Let us begin with 
wiss. All military authorities agree on the proposition 
he descendants of William Tell have evolved a nearly 
ot national militia system; but these authorities insist 
she Swiss plan is essentially militia and not regular. 
distinction need not bother us, for no one wants to 
‘the great mass of male Americans into professional 
ts. My dictionary defines militia as citizen soldiery, 
is on that basis I shall lay before you the workings of 
wiss system. 

‘efly, military service is compulsory and universal, with 
st no exemptions save for actual physical disability. 
sens excused from 
ze, as well as those 
1 but rejected for 
al or physical defi- 
ies, in lieu of service 
hreespecial taxes. As 
y fifty per cent of all 
annually called to the 
3 are rejected, those 
“amount to quite a 
‘revenue. Theoreti- 
liability to serve be- 
when the citizen is 
iteen years of age and 
at the close of his 
j-eighth year. In 
ice actual service be- 
‘at the age of twenty. 
the first twelve years 
ceis with the first-line 
os, called the Auszug, 
iite; the following 
t years the Swiss 
2s in the first reserve 
andwehr, and the last 
+ years of service is 
the second reserve, 
andsturm. This divi- 
‘does no military serv- 
<cept in wartimes. 


Jwiss Methods 


N DER this system 
‘Switzerland, which 
: approximately four 


on population, has de- 
ded a defensive army 
ne hundred and fifty 
sand soldiers with the 
’s, one hundred and 
tty thousand in the 
Teserve, and two hun- 
_and fifty thousand in 
econdreserve—atotal 


ned fighting men. 
sing to consider that 
zerland is but one- 
1 the size of the state 
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How Europe Makes Its Armies 
By GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 


of Pennsylvania, with about half as many inhabitants as 
crowd the Quaker commonwealth, we must admit that the 
Swiss system produces results. The total training of the 
Swiss infantry soldier is sixty-five days the first year— 
seventy-five days for field artillery, and ninety days for 
cavalry; and only eleven days a year for seven—eight in 
case of cavalry—succeeding years. The first reserve, or 
Landwehr, is called out only once, for eleven days’ service. 

Such in outline is the Swiss plan; but there are certain 
factors and conditions in the Alpine nation that make the 
development of a national militia a much simpler proposi- 
tion than, for example, would be the case in the United 
States. In the first place, the Swiss are a nation of patri- 
ots. Reference again to my dictionary brings out the fact 
that a patriot is a lover of his country. Not to make any 
invidious insinuations about the quality of patriotism in 
this or any other land, if I were the chief of the World’s 
Bureau of Political Statistics, and had to compile a com- 
parative table of the patriotic qualities of the peoples of the 
earth, I should begin with the Swiss and work down. A 
lover of his country! The phrase does not half convey how 
the Swiss feels toward his lakes and mountains. Why, he 
regards them with passionate adoration! The Swiss is a 
superpatriot. 

The next factor bearing largely upon the problem of 
speeding up the soldier-making plant is the physique of the 
raw material. Search as you may the Swiss vocabularies— 
French, German and Italian are the languages spoken— 
and you will find no term for mollycoddle. After spending 
some time in Switzerland I am convinced that both soil 
and climate preclude the cultivation of the said human 
species. Of course imported varieties thrive in the steam- 
heated hotels perched on the sides of the mountains, but 
no indigenous specimens exist. At a guess I should rate the 
Swiss as the physical equals of the best human beings 
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produced on this globe. You cannot 
live in Switzerland without taking ex- 
ercise. The character of the terrain 
demands it. So, making a virtue of 
necessity, the average Swiss, boy and 
man, takes more general exercise than 
the upper-class Englishman. 

Finally the tradition of William Tell inspires the race. 
The Swiss are a nation of sharpshooters. Up to within 
fifty years the organic law of the land prohibited any male 
from taking unto himself a mate until he furnished proof 
that he owned a musket and convinced the authorities that 
he knew how to use it effectively. One of the first provisions 
of the Swiss Constitution decreed that every citizen must 
be ready to defend his country. Under this law, as soon as 
the state could afford it, every male in the Alpine nation 
was furnished a gun and ammunition. The ancient idea 
persists to-day. Every village has its rifle range. Con- 
sistently the descendants of William Tell have adopted 
target shooting as their national game. In these perilous 
times it is a more-to-be-recommended sport than baseball. 


A Presidential Witticism 


Ape it for granted that some of my readers have not 
heard the story, I give here a conversation which took 
place several years ago, when the Emperor of Germany 
was the guest of the President of the Swiss Republic. 
Wilhelm was in a waggish mood. 

“‘What is the total fighting force, Mr. President, Switzer- 
land could muster in an emergency?”’ asked the emperor. 

““Some five hundred thousand men at a pinch,” the 
Swiss President replied. 

“So few!” exclaimed Wilhelm. Then, with a mischiey- 
ous twinkle in his large eyes, he continued: ‘‘ Why, I could 
send two and a half million men to attack Switzerland. 
What would happen then?” 

The President answered, with rather a bored air: 

“In that case, sire, I fear each Swiss soldier would have 
to expend five cartridges.” 

If you have ever seen the Swiss shooting clubs in action 
you will know the President was no braggart. 

I am firmly convinced 
that, instead of arattle, the 
infant Switzer is given a 
miniaturerifle. From ear- 
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liest days his associations 
center round firearms and 
musketry practice. Behe 
the child of even the poor- 
est peasant, his first recol- 
lections are of seeing his 
father cleaning and polish- 
ing a Swiss army rifle. 
That weapon is a house- 
hold god. Sometimes, if 
he is good, the youngster 
may draw the oiled rag 
through the barrel during 
the cleaning process. He 
will trail his father to the 
village range. He will 
hear scores discussed, his 
father’s chances of winning 
a local prize, and how 
warmly his mother would 
welcome the prize money. 
His youthful experiences 
may include following the 
great federal shooting 
matches at Fribourg. 
Imagine the sensations 
of the American boy if he 
could combine a week’s 
picnicking with a cham- 
pionship baseball game 
each day, and you will con- 
jure up something of the 
feeling of the Swiss child 
when attending the great 
triennial shooting compe- 
tition. The prize winners 
in the shooting contests fill 
the same nichein the Swiss 
small boy’s heart-shrine as 
Christy Mathewson does 
with the American youth. 
In a sentence, the whole 
population of Switzerland 
interests itself in shooting, 
and can shoot. 
(Continued on Page 85) 


FTER all, there is nothing like 
youth. 


Youth, however, was not the 
only possession of Alexander Crown- 
inshield Jermyn; he had an excellent 
body, an irreproachable ancestry, the best traditions of 
Boston, a strong sense of that which is highest, a Harvard 
degree, and the love of Hypatia Emerton. The responsi- 
bilities of a bachelor of arts and of being the welcomed 
pretender of Hypatia’s court were the newly added burdens 
to a young man with a good tennis arm, a painstaking pen- 
manship, several classic features, among which Providence 
had plastered a tilted nose and a notion that life was as 
serious as a textbook on philosophy. 

Those who care nothing for Boston need not shy. A 
word about poetry, Hypatia, Mr. Emerton, that gentle 
banker, and a combination of the three in one evening, and 
then this accurate account moves swiftly Westward, where 
adventure publishes no time-tables, and the emotions are 
made a speculative rather than a conservative investment. 

Alexander played a little football and wrote a little 
poetry, a combination which tends to balance life and pre- 
vent one from going too far from culture while building up 
one’s system against catarrh. He did both, mostly because 
he thought he ought to have done both. In fact, he ought 
to have done neither—he was too gentle for football and 
some thought that he was too rough for poetry. 

On this particular evening, however, he had come to the 
house of Mr. Emerton, the gentle banker, with evening 
clothes and a sense of the correctness of the associations his 
heart, apparently of its own free will, was establishing. 
Emerton was the gentle banker whose gentle banking house, 
having some gentle knowledge, had gently unloaded much 
equity in the. common stock of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad upon Jermyn’s father before he died 
and left his son with the twenty-eight hundred dollars 
remaining from his fortune, dwindled away in a depreciat- 
ing security. But the whole transaction had been con- 
ducted in good taste—a matter between friends. Alexander 
climbed the steps of the Emerton house conscious only of 
his responsibilities as the chosen one of Hypatia. There 
was propriety in his heart and poetry in his pocket. 

“Oh, Aleck!” exclaimed the young lady, running into 
the library, where Jermyn was wiping his glasses. ‘Such 
news! I’ve discovered an essayist. His name is Mon- 
tague. He really is quite as good as Oliver Holmes. And 
I’m awfully lame. I got hit in the ankle with a golf ball!” 

He was interested, but he hoped that Hypatia would 
inquire about his poetry. And, in fact, she did inquire 
about it very politely and listened politely to a sonnet in 
Italian form, entitled The Woolen Mills. 

“But do you think sonnets will help you at the Old 
Colony National Bank?” asked the young woman. 

She was a pretty girl of twenty, wearing a lovely inno- 
cence, but aware of the economic exigencies of modern life. 
She had deep blue eyes and golden hair, which shed the 
radiance of dewy mornings when the sunlight sparkles, but 
she had an instinct for advantages; she had the Dresden- 
china look and a vivacity in her well-formed little ath- 
letic self almost unique, but she knew that Alexander’s job 
in the Old Colony National buttered very few parsnips. 
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Bair w. H. D. 
For Alexander she would have gladly lived in a seventy- 
five-dollar apartment, but she trusted that the choice 
would not be necessary. For some reason Italian sonnets 
on the New England textile industry did not seem to her 
very practical. 

Nevertheless, she knew Alexander’s virtues. He had a 
strong sense of duty. He was the soul of honor. In spite 
of his uptilted nose he had a distinction of appearance 
characteristic of our best people. He was not used to 
napkin rings; he did not use perfumed soap, and his hands 
surely felt strong, warm and wholesome to the touch. 

Hypatia put her hand in his. 

“The best in the world!” gasped Jermyn. 

She knew whom he meant. She did not draw away; on 
the contrary she looked across the room into a mirror 
which reflected the two healthy young persons, and, noting 
that they appeared to make a good pair, she put herself in 
a much more accessible position. 

Alexander did not for the moment remember Harvard 
College or Boston or the philosophies; the world was all 
youth, golden hair, promise, coral tints. With ambidex- 
trous skill he took off the tortoise-shell eyeglasses with one 
hand while he put the other arm about no less a person 
than Miss Emerton, the bud. 

“Alexander!’’ said her soft voice, passing between lips 
which were close to his. 

“‘ Alexander!”’ said another voice. 

_ Jermyn turned about toward this harsh sound and 
beheld, at his elbow, the gentle banker, who had come 
unnoticed into the room. 

“Alexander,” said Emerton restrainedly, in the manner 
of a gentle banker about to ask for a receivership; ‘‘Alex- 
ander, my daughter has given me some slight information 
of the intentions of you two youngsters. I think that just 
at this psychological moment I had better say that your 
father did not leave you in a position to marry. I think I 
must ask you to have at least fifty thousand dollars before 
you marry Hypatia.” 

The young man’s heart fell, as the proverbial plummet 
of lead, into one of his shoes; but he felt at that second a 
temptation to depart from conservative principles such as 
he had never felt before. 

“Very well, Mr. Emerton,’ said he. “‘I understand your 
wishes; and during my engagement to Hypatia, which we 
have not planned to announce, I will endeavor to meet 
them.” 

“Thank you,” the gentle banker replied. 

““And now, sir,” said Alexander, ‘‘I will finish what I 
was doing when you interrupted me.” 

Saying which he drew Hypatia closer to him and was 
delighted to find that she was in accord with him in a 
purpose to make their lips meet. 

“T’m going West,’’ he whispered through the golden 
hair into her excellent ear. ‘‘There’s nothing doing in 
being a slow-and-sure young man.” 

So Jermyn went West. 

Going West, in New England, means going to Albany or 
Indianapolis. Jermyn went even farther, until he had 
come to the C., B. & Q. Railroad, in which his grandfather 
had held a slight interest. He had with him a kit bag and 
his sense of duty. Somewhere in the general vicinity of 
Galesburg, Illinois, he found a young man covered with 
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overalls and machine gr 
looked like Bob Mottely, wh 
played first base. : 

“Here Iam!” said Alexand 
I was the son of a carpen 
of an A. B., I’d cut a big dash in the world and 
million ironmen. I recognized the name of the 
and I want a job.” 

“Glad to see you,” said Mottely. 
road experience?’”’ 

“Counting money for the Old Colony Nati 
wet finger; writing sonnets; singing ‘Three 
Harvard hosts on high’; and a whole lot of tradit 

“Better go down to the W., L. & N. Road, old 
cop off a section job,” the other said. “You’l 
exactly unlike Cambridge.” 

“Thank you,” said Alexander, ‘‘I’d like to h 
with you, but I’m on my way; I’ve got to make 
sand dollars.in a hurry.” 

“Hurry?” asked the other. ina 

“Certainly! Haven’t you ever been in love?” 

“Not so I couldn’t stand it,’”’ Mottely replied, 
cigarette, with a little cloth tobacco bag dangling 
thumb. ‘§ 

Alexander adjusted his tortoise-shell glasses. 

“Well, I’m living the great American n 
obstacles to marriage, and a final success. It d 
foreign plots only in the fact that they make so lit 
obstacles—including marriage. I have a prejudice 
of the domestic product. So long!” 

Jermyn went down into Illinois, somewhere 
Bodbank. The W., L. & N. put him at work at Ult 
a little town overlooking a freshet ravine on one ; 
with the flat farm land stretching from its back do 
horizon; and here he came into the first contact 
world and seven dollars and fifty cents a week. F 
valet of ancient locomotives by day, and by nigh 
on the porch of a griddle-cake boarding house and 
to the rustling of the corn and tried to make Hypat 
come and look at him sympathetically out of the d 
learned that osage oranges were not served for bi 
that “‘ Western push” was as real as and no 
than “Southern gallantry,” and that a ¢ollege dey 
not much of a letter of credit. " 

Plump egg-and-milk-fed young girls just out 
school sighed when Alexander passed down Mai 
toward the railroad yards in Ultimatum. His nose 
adjusted at the angle of their ideal, but it y 
abroad that he was the son of a millionaire who 
many a pair of scissors cutting bond coupons in Stat 

“And he looks so much like a man who is kin 
mother!” said Nettie, of the Emporium, wiping t 
of the show window so that she could follow him 1 
stare of blue. 7a 

But he saw only one girl. It was Hypatia in faney 
real Hypatia wrote him letters about the condition ¢ 
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Boston streets, about the programs at the symph¢ cl 


certs, about the engagement of Oliver Bed- 
dlestone to a shopgirl, which, Hypatia said 
in a very confidential P. S., she considered a 
terrible reflection on the working classes; and 
then she ended with a little nervous burst of 
affection in which the words “eternity” and 
“yearning” and “‘beloved” appeared often. © 
The letters were a great comfort to Aleck; 
he carried them around in his pocket until he 
listed to starboard with their weight. And he 


“Jermyn is His Name and Money is His Fame. He’s One of Them Boston Jermyns’’ 
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| to them, mentioning occasionally the standards 
ig, the sense of duty, the principles of honor, which 
js. Alas, it is a sad time when one becomes conscious 
ing virtues. After four months Jermyn had his 
3, his little capital back East, and twelve dollars and 
‘seven cents in his pocket; and the sum total of 
rt he could take from all combined was small. 
new not that these possessions of his were about 
ther a severe siege. For, unfortunately for Jermyn, 
\timatumites believed doggedly in the idea that he 
limited means stowed away in four per cents. 
em Boston folks get their money slow, but keep it 
said the station agent. ‘‘If one of those Boston fel- 
ruck an oil well over 
1 Barron County, where 
Tilers have just begun to 
or oil, then he’d think it 
ind of unholy and im- 
and peril’us to become 
3) fast.” 
ek heard the last of this 
jisticprophecy. He was 
t figures, but this time 
ade a rapid calculation 
letermined that some- 
luring the year 1946, if 
ild count on promotions 
_W., L. & N. service, he 
. achieve his goal. He 
ht of Hypatia, with her 
een-carat golden hair 
d to sterling silver, and 
‘most burst into tears. 
nterior of a Bostonian 
2 ours, of a common gar- 
ariety. 
‘othing venture, nothing 
-” he said aloud, jump- 
own from the baggage 
. He uttered in these 
safrightful heresy which 
st proved the source of 
adoing. ‘To-morrow is 
ay and it’s just four 
over to Barron Springs. 
) over and look about a 


stranger who had been 
ag against the trunks of 
Midland Comedy Com- 
, with his hat pulled 
_over his eyes to shade 
from the glaring sun, 
dhis head until he could 
out from under the brim 
myn. Then he pulled 
yng gray mustache and 
td to his companion, a 
wizened creature whose 
was set down between 
quare lean shoulders like 
ster head jammed down 
alay figure. He nudged 
ther’s elbow. 
Vho’s that young feller?”’ 
sked the station agent 
. Alexander had walked 
1 the track. 
ermyn is his name and 
2y is his fame,” said the 
al. “He’s one of them 
on Jermyns. His father 
d he was dissipatin’ so 
that he brung him out to 
ago last August and gave him a bank book, so’s he 
1 go to work for seven dollars a week. The Nettie girl 
t Weed’s Department Store is bein’ deceived by him, 
ar. 
dell do,” whispered the big man with the pouched 
ks to the Dried Apple. 
it was that when Alexander was kicking the Illinois 
over the prairie road to Barron the next morning he 
2upon the Dried Apple or the Evaporated Prune or 
Man with the Rat Eyes. He was seated in a livery- 
le runabout chewing a sassafras twig. 
Just restin’ my horse,” said he. ‘I’m drivin’ out to an 
laim I’ve got. Everythin’ going fine. My partner is 
3elden. Fortune in it! Have a lift?” 
Thank you,” said Aleck. “Thank you very much 
=< You are the man drilling out there for oil, aren’t 


chip! J’chip!” said the man, who introduced him- 
as plain Potts to the plain animal. It sounded like the 
snienced cluck of an old horse trader, but it came from 
lips of an expert oil man. 

oung Jermyn learned from Potts all about oil. He 
ned about drills and pressure wells and suction wells 
Quiet wells. He learned about values and fuel units, 


ip 
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and many strange things about oil that will always remain 
the exclusive information of Potts and Alexander. 

““All we want now is a man to camp out right where 
we’re driving our well—take a tent and stay there day and 
night,” said Potts. 

Alexander asked why that was necessary. 

“Did you ever have an oil claim?” asked the other. 
“No? Why, we’d pay a man we could trust six or eight 
dollars a day right now to do that. He’d earn his pay 
watchin’ the machinery and keeping strangers from tam- 
pering with the plug at night. It isn’t as if we was drillin’ 
in an oil field. No, sir! Nobody except us has drilled for 
oil in Barron County since 1891.” 


“"l Think I Must Ask You to Have at Least Fifty Thousand Dollars Before You Marry Hypatia’’ 


“That was the year she was born,” said Alexander, look- 
ing eastward wistfully. ‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon! I was 
about to ask why I couldn’t take the job. I only earn ten 
dollars a week now, and eight dollars a day is smewhat— 
somewhat more noticeably remunerative. And then if you 
struck oil—why, that would be wonderful, wouldn’t it?” 

The man said that it would be wonderful, but he doubted 
whether Mr. Ed Belden would consent to Alexander’s 
employment. 

“He’s a most superstitious man of strangers,” Potts 
averred. 

Belden, however, had a moment of confidence; he 
engaged the services of the young man from Boston and 
wondered how fortune had been so good. But in this grati- 
tude to fortune Jermyn did not share; he did not see any 
signs of oil in the pipe sunk into the rich Illinois farm land, 
which short length of pipe had caused so much excitement 
and curiosity and mental speculation among the simple 
but cautious Illinois farmers. It was with some misgiv- 
ings about his new heretical slogan, ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have!” that he gave up his steady employment 
and went out to occupy the tent that had been provided for 
him. More than this, he had taken a dislike to Mr. Belden; 
he thought Mr. Belden looked like a congressman. 
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Alexander felt the depression of impending evil. He 
believed he might never see Hypatia again or feel the touch 
of her warm hand. Once he had allowed himself to wonder 
for a moment whether she was as perfect intellectually as 
she might be; but now, in the present perspective, the 
intellect, compared to the touch of her hand, became 
barely worthy of a thought. He felt that life had grown 
hopeless and dull. It was monotonous. He did not know 
what was in store for him. 

This ignorance of the future was due, in part, to the fact 
that one who has been educated on Beacon Street and in 
Cambridge does not, as a part of the regular curriculum, 
learn to “‘plant’’ oil wells. When the countryside is all 
watchful for the result of oil 
drilling it isimpossible to ship 
a barrel of crude oil to the 
scene of operations and pour 
it into one’s well. 

Folks’ eyes are sharp, and 
a barrel of crude oil going 
toward a dry well is the ob- 
ject of more attention than 
a barrel of crude oil going in 
the other direction from 
Nature’s own gush. 

Potts and Belden were 
forced to exercise their wits. 
They wished Jermyn to strike 
oil himself, but the problem 
was difficult even when plans 
had been prearranged. Nev- 
ertheless, the drilling must 
soon cease; the word of their 
operations had already at- 
tracted too much attention. 
It was time to act. 

““How’s Nettie?”’ asked 
Belden jovially on a sunny 
Friday, which was all the 
sunnier because it was Aleck’s 
pay day. 

“Really, I can’t under- 
stand your remark,” Jermyn 
replied with his uptilted nose 
uptilting. 

‘Sall right !”’ the oil expert 
and mining engineer said. 
“Don’t get peevish. I like 
you, brother.” 

Alexander did not approve 
of those who called him 
“brother’’ or “‘son”’; further- 
more, Belden looked to 
Jermyn like a congressman. 

“‘T’m for you, brother,”’ the 
kindly man said. ‘‘You’ve 
done a good job here—camp- 
ing out on this forsaken corn- 
field. If anything comes of 
this prospecting I’d like to 
give you first chance at a pur- 
chase. But don’t be lonely— 
Potts and I are coming out 
to camp with you; then you 
won’t mind the long, windy 
evenings. By the way, Potts, 
we must send out some pro- 
visions. What do you like to 
eat?” 

“Canned goods,” said the 
Evaporated Man dryly. 
“That’s sensible—canned 
beans, canned tomatoes; and 
that’s me!” 

Aleck heard this enthusiasm for canned food with dis- 
gust; but when a neighboring farmer drove out with the 
supply he was astonished. 

“Potts must have a morbid appetite,’”’ he said as he sur- 
veyed the wholesale consignment piled under the shelter 
tent. 

The deep impression made upon him by the gastronomic 
yearnings of Mr. Potts he wrote to Hypatia in delicate 
phraseology, which made her fear, so many miles away, 
that Aleck had gone back to writing poetry covertly, just 
as one returns to a vice. 

Belden and Potts followed the beans very closely; that 
same evening the two arrived at the site of the latest drilling 
operation, where Jermyn had for several nights provided 
excitement and nourishment for many thousand mos- 
quitoes. 

“Shall I open a can of tomatoes?” asked Alexander, 
looking over the tortoise-shell glasses. “Or will it be the 
other thing to-night?” 

“T will open the beans,” said Potts, speaking in the 
manner of one who insinuates that opening canned goods 
is a matter for a trained and artistic operator. 

But neither Beldéh nor the Dried Apple was able to eat 
the new purchase. Their appetites languished in spite of 
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the fact that Potts had exercised the greatest care in 
selecting from many great quantities of cans the particular 
one best adapted for that occasion. 

“Do you notice anything about these beans?” asked 
Belden, throwing his black felt hat on the floor. 

“Sudden death!” Potts affirmed, putting down his 
knife with which he ate so skillfully. 

“Ptomaine!”’ added Belden. 

Alexander felt fear grasp his heart in its icy fingers. 
What if he should die in agony while Hypatia was dancing 
the one-step far away! 

“Send ’em back!” said Belden. “Send ’em back— 
every can of ’em—to Chicago. What ails you, Brother 
Alexander? If you don’t notice anything you surely got 
a coarse taste.” 

“An outrage on the stommick!’’ added Potts, wizening 
his wizened face. ‘‘We’ll send ’em back if we starve!” 

Jermyn in gloom listened to the restless stamping of the 
livery-stable horse under the shelter tent; he felt a distrust 
of the new ground on which he was venturing. The many 
visitors who came by day to leave their pessimistic opin- 
ions concerning the oil prospecting infected him with more 
and more doubt; this doubt invited dark forebodings of his 
future. He felt that he must cling to his sense of duty and 
the sterling qualities; nothing else was left. 

“Jermyn! How’d you like to take old Pegasus and go 
to town to mail an important letter for me?” asked Belden 
suddenly. “If he dies on the way or falls to pieces I’ll pay 
the“funeral expenses. If you hear a creak that sounds as 
if the axle of the runabout needed grease don’t pay any 
attention to it; it’s just the nag’s off hind leg.” 

Dutiful Alexander! He had not driven more than a 
quarter of a mile before Belden and the Evaporated Prune 
had laid violent hands upon the cans of beans and toma- 
toes. Into the top of the first of these cans Potts drove a 
screwdriver. He took out the plug from the pipein the drill 
hole and held the can over the aperture. 

“Gluck-glug-gluck!’’ said the can. 

Belden’s can joined the first in discharge of contents. 

“ Pflug-flick-flick-pflug!”’ it said. 

“Beans!” remarked Potts, casting a cynical glance at 
the ground. 

“Tomatoes!” Belden said, turning a pious expression 
toward the stars. 

“Smells—tastes—acts—runs—feels like crude petro,” 
Potts jeered. ‘“There’s enough in these cans to fill the pipe, 
sure. It’ll be a quiet well, eh? A very quiet well. And 
we’ve got to make a quick sale of the property and pro- 
ceed upon life’s fitful wandering while life’s fitful wandering 
remaineth good going.” 

“Presactly!’”’ said Belden, opening his fifteenth can. 
“When is the nigger coming for these empties? You told 
him nine o’clock sharp, didn’t you?” 

Potts stared across the flat expanse of ‘moonlit agricul- 
tural land to five poor acres of which Belden held title. 
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“Sure!” he said. “ About that time our friend, Jermyn, 
the millionaire’s son, will be talking in the Emporium to 
Nettie, the postmistress. He oughter see—come to her 
charms.” 

But Belden disagreed. 

“He ain’t human,” said he, shaking his head. ‘‘He’s too 
good, goodness and goodness gracious. And anybody who 
will work for the W., L. & N. at a guinea’s wages is sure 
some sucker.” 

It was the next morning, when Alexander went out to 
pour a pail of cold water over himself in the rite of emu- 
lating his hardy ancestors and to mortify the body as duty 
required, that he reached one of the high spots of his 
young life. 

“Oil!” he cried, dropping the plug and screaming at the 
blue bowl of the sky. “Oil! We’ve struck oil!” 

He became conscious of the restraint which good taste 
required in such a situation, but upon deliberation he 


decided that celebration of striking oil was no less dignified. 


than throwing one’s hat over the goal posts after Yale had 
been defeated pleasantly. He therefore turned several 
unpuritanical handsprings, in the cycles of which he could 
see Hypatia smiling upon him in all the golden flood which 
her little self could shed at moments of ecstasy. He hooted 
at the birds flying high. 

“Oil! Oil! Oil!” he roared, rolling his bare body on 
the sweet-smelling turf. 

Belden and Potts, however, when they had examined 
the new well, looked at each other sourly. 

“Very bad!” said Belden. “Bad and bilious! Gives me 
jaundice.” 

“After all this labor—and no flow, no pressure!”’ added 
Potts gloomily. ‘Oil? Why, this well is the only one that 
our land will stand. The whole five acres isn’t worth over 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

Poor Alexander, attired in a long woolen railroad shirt 
and his tortoise-shell glasses, stared at these two in amaze- 
ment. The cold winds of morning bit at his ankles like a 
pack of Pomeranians, but his understanding was suffering 
too severe a strain for physical afflictions to affect him. He 
could not remember anything he had learned in philosophy 
which would allow the association of ideas between a fifty- 
thousand-dollar oil well and so profound a gloom. 

Potts explained the connection partially. After break- 
fast he said: 

“Belden is all broken up over this. Belden is an old 
Pennsylvania operator. He pulled a fortune out of Beau- 
mont, Texas, and Bakersfield. You’d never believe it, to 
look at him—a most modest man. Has all kinds of money. 
Poor old Ed! This is too small to interest him. He threat- 
ens to take any price he can get for it and hurry away.” 

Jermyn watched the figure of his disappointed employer, 
who was staring out over the endless cornfields of the 
Illinois plain, his hands behind his back, a look of tragedy 
on his pouched face and the general air of a Napoleon at 
bay on the deck of a ship bound for St. Helena. Alexander 
felt a softness come into his heart. Beacon Street had badly 
provided him with information about such crises; but the 
Boston heart is a warm beater—somewhere below. 

“Mr. Belden, I’mawfully sorry,” hesaid. “Really 
now, I’m awfully sorry. You know what I mean—I 
extend my deepest sympathy.” 


They Came in Six«Cylinder and in OnesLung Motor Vehicles, in Buggies, Farm Wagons and on Foot 
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“Young man, that touches me,” the other rep] 
“You are a very nice young man. I like you. Iam irr 
tient to get away. Potts is a fool. I don’t trust Pe; 
That’s confidential, of course. He’s a ne’er-do-well, , 
I like you. For two pins I’d sell this oil land to vet 

Aleck gasped: 

“How much do you--Mr. Belden—want for it?” 

“Well, there’s a nice chance for a young man to mal, 
little stake for himself here. I’d sell this whole fiye a) 
for twenty thousand dollars if I could do it to-day, 1 
show you a good registered title and give you a deed, ' 
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fact is, when the outside world hears that we have str 
oil in Barron County you’ll see the rush of your life, W 
they’ll come in automobiles and aéroplanes, brother! - 
bores me, brother. It bores me, sure. Therefore, keep | 
thing quiet. When you own the property sit tight. Rem 
ber this when I’m gone: Don’t let anybody look at y, 
well. Drive ’em off with a shotgun if necessary. Just: 
one or two look down and see the oil in the hole, and pu 
out a few quarts now and then. You’ll make a profit: 
big profit!’ 

Alexander felt his head go round as if it were a jug 0. 
potter’s wheel. He saw pictures of Hypatia in a gray g 
skirt and a green silk jacket at the Country Club; hes 
her in a calling gown of dark-plum-colored chiffon; hes 
her in a pale yellow evening wrap half falling from j 
Dresden-china shoulders. 

He gasped; but he managed to call back the traditio; 
coolness of his family. He faced the truth, for it was. 
duty to do so. 

““Mr. Belden, I cannot buy your land,” he said. “Ty 
always thank you, sir, for your kindness; but I am forc 
to disclose that I have no money.” 

“Your father is Jermyn, the Boston millionaire,” { 
Napoleon of the oil fields said accusingly. | 

“He is deceased,’”’ Alexander gravely replied. “Hel 
me twenty-eight hundred dollars. I am thrown upon1 
own resources.” 

Belden stared at his protégé, at first with doubt, th 
with conviction, and finally with rage, which circumstan 
made it necessary to conceal. 

“Where is this money?” he asked finally, wiping t 
emotional moisture from his forehead. ‘Oh, this isab 
fix—a very bad fix! Very bad; very bilious!” | 

“The money is ina bank, sir.’’ | 

“Have you got a check book?” | 

“cc Yes.”’ 

Belden had a habit of pulling his fat fingers so that t 
knuckles cracked. Jermyn considered this unpleasant, b 
he bore with it now patiently, because Belden appeared 
be engaged in finding a way out of the difficulty, ai 
because the moment seemed one which might turn the ct 
rent of life. 

“Hypatia! Hypatia!” said the agonized Aleck to hit 
self. 

As if in answer to this call for help, Belden cleared I 
throat. 

“Buy an option,” he suggested. “Write me out yo 
check for twenty-eight hundred and I’ll give you an opti 
on this property for six months, and you ean purchase al 
time for fifty thousand. If you sit tight and wait for offer 
after the rush is on, you’ll double your money.” 
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“Great heavens!’”? That was all that 
Jermyn, of Boston, could say. 

This was big life! It cried aloud of vic- 
tory and Hypatia. He even allowed him- 
self the delight of picturing the moment 
when he could show his fifty-thousand 
bank account to Mr. Emerton, the gentle 
banker. 

“Pretty vulgar of him to make any such 
banal arrangement,” he said to himself. 

“Well?” said Belden with a rising in- 
flection. 

Alexander seized the other’s hand. 

“T never can thank you enough for this!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Belden. “‘ And when 
I’m gone just remember my advice: Don’t 
touch the well! Don’t let anybody put a 
pump onit! Act asif you’d made a million 
dollars. Show ’em the oil. They may be 
suspicious at first.” 

“Of what?” asked Jermyn. 

“‘T don’t know,” the other replied, exam- 
ining his black felt hat sadly. “It’s hard 
to tell. People are funny. But there’s the 
oil. That’s a hard nut for ’em to crack. 
There’s the oil! And oil don’t come down 
out of the clouds. If it did everyone would 
be mildly surprised. There’s no way it 
could have been brought here without the 
freight agent’s and the wagon owner’s 
knowledge, and you can bet a watch has 
been kept of our operations! There’s the 
oil, brother! Don’t fuss with it. After I’ve 
taken your check for the option and have 
gone, tell everybody that you won’t sell— 
ans then take the best offer. Wait for the 
rush.” 

This was gospel to Alexander; it fell from 
the lips of one who admitted his lifelong 
success in oil promotion. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Belden, 
thrusting his hands into his trousers pock- 
ets and teetering on heels and toes of his 
broad shoes: ‘“‘I’ll take your check right 
now and write you a little option contract, 
on a sheet of paper, that’s as good as gold. 
Then when I get back to Ultimatum I'll 
find one of those country lawyers and get 
an option blank and send it back to you.” 

Alexander blinked, but the first of the 
transaction as outlined by his benefactor 
was completed. Belden and Potts, who 
both expressed a disgust for their opera- 
tions, explained to Jermyn that the drilling 
machinery belonged to one Charles Gunni- 
son, of Peoria, who later would come for it. 

“T’m sorry to know that your father left 
you so little,’ the Evaporated Apple said 
with real feeling. ‘‘Here’s luck!” 

Belden clucked to Pegasus, the livery- 
stable horse; the beast fell forward against 
the breast strap of the runabout harness; 
the Illinois mud began to yield; and Jermyn, 
beside his oil well, watched the two men until 
their vehicle had reached the line of trees 
which would shut them off from sight. 

At this point Belden half turned and 
waved at Alexander; to the latter it ap- 
peared to be a perfunctory farewell on an 
occasion when he and his friends might be 
separating forever. He wiped his heavy- 
rimmed eyeglasses. 

“Rather odd that nothing was said about 
where they were going,” he thought; but 
his mind veered around to contemplations 
of the future. He determined that he would 
call his oil well The Hope. 

Before night a rheumatic old negro, driv- 
ing a mule, stopped at the well. 

“The gemman sent yo’ dis yere onve- 
lope,”’ he explained to Jermyn. “And de 
town’s gossipin’ all round dat yo’ folkses 
done struck oil or sumepin. Has yer?”’ 

Jermyn endeavored to simulate an air of 
secrecy and mystery; the negro, therefore, 
went away with wide eyes and mumbling 
lips. Only when he was gone did Aleck, 
with trembling fingers, open the document 
addressed to him. 

There was no communication from Belden 
or Potts; the only paper in the envelope 
was a formal-looking instrument indeed. 
He read it over and over. It was not an 
option contract. Limited as was Jermyn’s 
knowledge of conveyances, it was yet suf- 
ficient to decide the nature of this printed 
form, filled in with Belden’s bold hand; in 
fact, there at the top was the name of the 
instrument. It was a warranty deed for 
the five poor acres; it conveyed to Jermyn 
a title in fee—a whole, complete and final 
ownership in the land—and the oil! 

Alexander sat down beside The Hope. 

“Well, Belden certainly is a man of high 
standards and free from commercialism,” 
he said aloud. ‘‘As they say out here, he is 
white! I will tell Hypatia about Mr. Bel- 
den. I will have her send him a wedding 
invitation—or at least an announcement.” 
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He went to sleep in his tent, a very happy 
Bostonian, filled with convictions that one’s 
best traditions may be relied upon to bring 
one safely into life’s pleasant harbors. He 
woke up at the sound of a ‘‘Hello! Hello!” 

It was the gray pause before daybreak; 
the mists swayed over the flat expanse of 
the lonely fields, but a man was climbing 
over the fence from the road, where he had 
left a little motor car steaming. It was the 
station agent from Ultimatum. 

“T just got a little tip from the gentleman 
who left on the two o’clock this morning, 
and I drove over in my flivver,” he said. 

He touched a dark spot on one of the 
boards at his feet with the tips of his fingers 
and put the tips of these fingers to his nose; 
he breathed in the petroleum aroma as if it 
were the distilled essence of the violet. He 
whispered to Alexander confidentially as he 
glanced about suspiciously for eavesdrop- 
pers. 

“Don’t you want to sell me a piece—as 
big, say, as a house lot?”’ 

“Go away!” said Aleck. ‘‘Go away! I 
can’t be bothered. Go away!” 

By the time the sun was staring down, the 
road in front of Alexander’s new property 
was lined with a variety of vehicles and in 
a number equal to the carriages at a ward 
leader’s funeral. 
Barron County! 


. . . . tf gem 

They came in six-cylinder and in one-lung | R 
motor vehicles, in express teams, buggies, | \\” 
farm wagons, and some on foot, running in | 


eager haste. The price of real estate in the vi- 
cinity rose from two hundred dollars an acre 
to four hundred dollars between noon and 
one o’clock that day. It was at noon that 
Alexander took the oily plug out of his well 
and allowed the reporter—and proprietor— 
of the Ultimatum Daily Gazette to gaze 
down into the deep pipe, so brimming with 
the precious fluid. 

The telegraph station at Barron Springs 


was open all that night for the first time in | 


its history; crazed men were endeavoring 
to locate and engage drilling outfits by wire. 
All night long the headlights of automobiles 


and the bobbing of lanterns threw strange | 


uncouth shadows across the furrowed fields. 
An extra edition of the Gazette, announcing 
the opening of the ‘‘now already famous 
Hope Well,”’ was sold out in Ultimatum at 
an hour when the houses on Main Street 
were usually dark. 

Children prepared to play truant the 
following day; the school-teacher, who be- 


lieved in woman’s larger sphere, prepared ||| 
to make a dash for Barron Springs and | 


burned a pint of kerosene reading up Oil in 
her encyclopedia. The minister of the or- 


thodox church at Barron came at dawn | 


“to reason” with Alexander. At dawn the 


Chicago papers going out onto the streets | & 
carried a second-page press service dispatch | 


on the new bonanza fields in Illinois. 
At six o’clock the second evening, when 


Alexander, dazed by the importance which | 


his own person and property had assumed, 
wearied and black-eyed by a night of sleep- 
less watching, was standing defiantly beside 
his oil well and warning off intruders by 
fierce glances cast through the tortoise-shell 
rims of his glasses, two men leaped out of a 
high-powered motor car, sprang over the 
mock-orange hedge at the border of his 
property and approached him on the run. 

“°S your name Jermyn?”’ said the first, 
who looked like a portrait of Importance. 

“Yes, sir,” said Aleck. 

“Struck oil here, I see,’ the second 
stranger said. 

“Oh, no,” Jermyn answered carelessly. 
“This is just a vein of sarsaparilla water. 
And a mining engineer who was educated 
at a medical school says it will assay about 
ten tons of soda to the pound.” 

He was shocked at his own words—they 
sounded rude; he could not imagine saying 
such words in the presence of Hypatia. He 
felt shame and he blushed; but even then 
he remembered the cautions of his bene- 
factor, Belden. 

“T suppose you want to buy this prop- 
erty?” he said, yawning. “They all do. I 
never knew before the restlessness for riches 
in the human breast.” 

“T’m a man of few words. My name is 
Long. I’m from Chicago. Here’s my card. 
I’m an oil-well broker,’’ said the stranger. 
“This other gentleman is an expert who 
wants to look at your well and make a dia- 
gram and report on the property.” 

““You’re both trespassers,” said Aleck 
fiercely. “Goaway! Goaway! Goaway! 
I won’t have anybody tinkering with my 
well. First thing I know, somebody will bend 
it so the oil will come out all in knots.” 

The other grinned sheepishly. 


Oil had been struck in | 
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to which Hotel La Salle 
goes to provide comfort for 
its guests, here is a case in point: 


iO) 
} 


A certain design in chairs was 
proved to give a greater degree 
of rest and healthful relaxation. 
Therefore, regardless of expense, 
a thousand chairs, in perfect con- 
dition, were discarded in favor of 
new ones—especially designed to 
interpret the hospitable spirit of 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


The wide popularity of Hotel La 
Salle has been built and main- 
tained on just such painstaking 
regard to every detail for the 
welfare and comfort of the travel- 
ing public. 


RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 


Per day 


bath’? . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . . . $3,$3.50,$4 and $5 


Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath .- . . . » $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 

Double room . . . . $5to $8 

Single room with double 

bed. . . . « $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 
Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


The only Hotel in Chicago 
maintaining floor clerks and 
individual service on every floor. 
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® AN AUTOMOBILE: 


How Bees Your Car “Show Up” 


You've seen cars on the road that you’d like to own. They have 
that fine, lustrous polish that denotes class. 


It makes no difference what kind of car you have, you can give 
it the appearance of a ‘‘seven passenger eight” with ZIT. 


ZIT is one of the most marvelous cleansers ever invented. It not 


only cleans your car of grit, dust and dirt, but it polishes it. 


AN AUTOMOBILE 


RY 


means a tremendous saving to car owners. A sea- 
son’s supply actually costs less than one soap-and- 
water garage cleaning. 


Besides, ZIT does the work better and quicker. 
Simply apply with the Westfield Junior Sprayer and 
rub off with cheesecloth—that’s all. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send us his name and 
$1.25 and we will send the complete outfit by parcel 
post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


EERE 


F you are as thorough in 

your investigation as we are 

in our construction your 
truck will be a Denby. 


Denby Frame—for instance. Stur- 
dier, more generously dimensioned, 
wider flanges, deeper channel face— 
made to carry the load with confi- 
dence-inspiring ease and perma- 
nence. Just one of a hundred points 
of superiority in Denby construction. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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34Ton.. $890 
1 Ton. . $1475 
114 Tons, $1685 
2Tons. . $1985 
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34, TON DENBY WITH TOP 
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“Here now!” he said. “Just let Mr. 
Whittely look at the diameter of your pipe. 
Let him look at the quality of the petro. 
Let him make a diagram of your property 
and show the probable course of this reser- 
voir and vein. He wants to draw up a care- 
ful report. I have a client who wants me to 
buy a well for him. I’ve been working up 
his interest in oil for over a year. The re- 
port is for my client. And as for me, just 
let me tell you what I’ll do: I’ll give you 
twenty thousand dollars right down, on the 
spot, in good negotiable securities for your 
property.” 

Nobody but a fool would have listened. 
Caution, however, was one of the Jermyn 
traditions; investors in Alexander’s home- 
town circle believed that it was never wise 
to buy at the bottom or sell at the top. It 
was of no consequence that he recalled the 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar value set by 
Belden or the fifty-thousand-dollar require- 
ment of Mr. Emerton, the gentle Boston 
banker. He had been reared to the notion 
that if anything ever came in the way of 
something for nothing it was best to take 
whatever one might and leave the rest to 
those more piggy. 

“You're on!” said he. ‘“Let’s see your 
railroad bonds and what goes with ’em. 
I’ll-write you a-deed if you’ve got a form in 
your pocket. .Personally I’m in a hurry to 
go back to Ultimatum. I’ve found it most 
inconvenient to be: without shoe-trees.”’ 

Half an hour later he believed he was 
about to turn his back on Hope Well for- 
ever. In his pocket were excellent negoti- 
able tokens of twenty thousand dollars. In 
his heart was a pang of conscience, because 
in his letters to Hypatia he had concealed 
the fact that he had departed from the 
course of the Steady Young Man to camp 
out nights with a prospect. 

“You’re walking to town?” inquired Mr. 
Long, the Chicago oil-well broker. 

“Oh, yes,” said Alexander cheerfully 
and, to Mr. Long, mysteriously; “‘I’m still 
shy only thirty thousand.” 

This deficiency did not prevent a whistle 
on the lips of the scion of the Jermyns after 
he had eluded the pursuers in the maze of a 
ten-acre cornfield. Alexander was happy. 
He had a substantial start; if the fifty- 
thousand mark had not been reached the 
consolation lay in the fact that he had made 
a compromise with fortune. Life, he had 
heard, was properly made up of moderation 
and compromises. Aleck whistled. 

While Aleck whistled, however, he 
walked between the rows of corn; and as 
he walked between the rows of corn he 
kicked something with his foot. And that 
something was a tin can. 

He picked it up, and on the label it said 
““Perfecto Beans.’’ And the words ‘‘Per- 
fecto Beans’”’ made his mind revert to Mr. 
Potts. And then Alexander noticed that a 
thick drop of yellow brown had run out onto 
his forefinger. It was oil! 

“T feel a premonition,” said he to himself. 
“T see here in the furrows the track of a cart 
or a wheelbarrow, and the Serpent.” 

This track he followed until it had led 
him to a heap of a great number of empty 
tin cans, strewn about. Some were labeled 
“Fresh Ripe Tomatoes,” and others pre- 
tended to be the incasements of baked 
beans. There was the faint odor of crude 
oil in the air. 

“My conscience!” gasped Aleck. 

This was not an idle phrase. In it there 
was an expression of surprise and pain; but 
it also was an appeal by a young man to his 
better self. It was a cry sent out by a 
lonely Bostonian far from home to his best 
traditions. 

Their answer was not immediate. 

For two days Alexander, in Ultimatum, 
paced back and forth. He paced back and 
forth on the porch of the boarding house 
without seeing Nettie, the postmistress, 
gazing upon him with the limpid eyes of the 
gazelle; he paced back and forth in his 
room. He could not tell when Belden’s 
terrible fraud would be discovered. 

He learned that Mr. Long had left a 
watchman at the Hope Well and had hur- 
ried back to Chicago. He wrestled with his 
conscience. He choked it; he wheedled it; 
he tried to calm its excited nerves. But it 
was the wrong kind. It had the tenacity of 
fish glue, the fiber of hickory and the per- 
sistence of rheumatism. So Alexander took 
the afternoon train and went to Chicago. 

Mr. Long’s office building was closed. 
The day was Sunday. This was a fact 
which Jermyn had forgotten in his stress 
of mind when he felt that Hypatia of the 
golden hair was slipping far out of reach of 
the arms of his hope. 


i 


March I 


- Having found it impossible to locate 
Long at any residence, Alexander 
the office again on Monday. It 
closed. The twenty thousand dol 
curities were like hot lead 
waistcoat and on his soul. 

The janitor of the building 
Jermyn that Mr. Long would 
Wednesday, and this assurance | 
vain; Long was there. 

“Listen to me!” said Alexand 
genial oil-well broker. “TI am the t 
partaker in a fraud. I have come to make 
restitution. The oil well called The Hope 
which you purchased of me last - week, ig 
worthless, sir. It was planted by a miser- 
able deceit conceived by rascals? _ 

To Jermyn’s astonishment Long did not 
leap from his chair or clap his hand to his 
high, white and calm forehead, or ery out 
“Then we are ruined!” Instead, he reached 
into a desk drawer; and, though Aleck be- 
lieved he was about to produce a revolver, 


he brought out a box. 
“Have a cigar?” he said easily, 
“No, no!” replied Jermyn. “You did: 
hear me. I said the well was a fraud.” 
“IT should worry!” Long said fli 
He, like Belden, was a vulgar 
cording to the lights of Alexander, 
latter stared. i 


“Oh, yes; excellent friends!” said Long. 
‘“We’ve been friends for years; in fact, we 
just came back from Boston together.” 

Poor Alexander pulled from his pocket 
his twenty-thousand-dollar securities. The 
world appeared to him merciless and topsy- 
turvy. He stared at the floor for several 
minutes. Then suddenly he raised his head, 

“Pardon me. Is this proper? May I in- 
quire?” he said with bated breath. “I’ve 
just seen a little piece of paper on the floor. 
It looks so much like —— Well, would you 
mind telling to whom you sold the oil 
property?” 

“Why not?” answered Long genially. 
“T wished that well onto a Boston banker 
for fifty thousand dollars. He’s already 
found out what he’s bought. His name is 
Emerton.” 

Alexander put the twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of securities back into his pocket. 

““My conscience!” he said. 


A week later Jermyn, having left Ulti- 
matum, Illinois, returned to the haunts of 
his ancestors. He had not told Hypatia of 
his coming. He intended to surprise her. 

When the butler showed him into the 
Emerton library Hypatia looked up, turned 
pale; and then, remembering the propriety 
of restraint, she said: 

“You dear old thing!” 

Mr. Emerton rose from under the con- 
servative evening lamp, where he had been 
reading the conservative evening paper. 

“Bless my soul, Alexander!” said the 
gentle banker. “I rather expected you'd be 
coming back to us. Hypatia has been quite 
miserable. And we are all glad to see you. 
We do not believe in long engagements. 

“No, sir; we don’t,” said Jermyn firmly. 

“TI have been connected with a little 
transaction which in the last day or two has 
brought me some news of you. You were 
interested in some oil property, were you 
not? I understand, from an investigation 
just made, that you acted in a very honor- 
able fashion, Alexander.” es 

“T disposed of my investment, sir,” Jer- 
myn said quietly. “It is in other hands 
now.” 

The gentle banker bowed toward the 

ounger man. : 
be: Sol have noticed,” said he; “but is the 
matter one needing further discussion, my 
boy?” 

Alexander grinned. t 

“No, father,” said he. “And, now tlt 
we understand each other, sir, I will finis 
what I was about to do when you inter- 
rupted me.” : Ko 

Saying which, he drew Hypatia closer 
him, and was delighted to find that she was 
in accord with him in a purpose to make 
their lips meet. ite : 

After all, there is nothing like youth! _ 
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Today —End All 


Foot Torture 


OWP Put on Educator 


Shoes. Let your bent 

bones and cramped 

muscles relax. Nature 
makes perfect feet; abuse them 
by wearing narrow pointed shoes 
and you cause corns, ingrowing 
nails, fallen arches, etc. 


Educators come for the whole 
family, men,women and children. 
Prices $1.35 to $5.50, according 
to size. Be sure Educator is 
Stamped on the sole, otherwise 
it hasn’t the orthopedic Educator 
shape, that ‘‘lets the foot grow 
as it should.’’ 

Our Free Book, ‘Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” by famous orthopedic au- 
thorities. Tells “How to Walk Right;” 

How to Have Healthy Feet.’ Write 
for copy today. 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 


Rice & Hutchins 
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Aingling Extraordinary 


ITHOUT sodium chloride life would 

not amount to much. There would be 
no sort of cooking that would ever get an 
encore. There would be no packing or can- 
ning industry, and not very much com- 
merce of any sort. The codfish would pass 
away. -The mackerel would no longer 
delight the palates of those who dwell far 
from the stern and rock-bound coast. 
Without salt the waste of the world would 
be so enormously increased that the world 
could not carry its own industrial burdens. 
Salt is a part of us as well as a part of the 
things we use. From deer to diva, all the 
world needs salt. Doctors use it to infuse 
life into a waning circulatory system. In- 
deed, science figures out nowadays that it 
ean nearly produce life itself by means of 
certain saline reactions. 

Give a horse a taste of rock salt and he 
becomes friskier. Cattle require salt occa- 
sionally. Deer and mountain sheep will 
go any distance to a salt lick. Even the 
cold-blooded and somewhat unintellectual 
fish family seems to have sense enough to 
go once in a while to the sea when it has 
the chance. The strongest, gamest, hand- 
somest and most toothsome of all our 
fishes are those that make the journey to 
the sea. Not without reason is the salmon 
called the king of fishes. He has tasted the 
revivifying salt. 

There are salmon that never get to the 
sea, yet still remain good examples of the 
salmon family. The ouananiche, the land- 
locked salmon of certain Eastern lakes, is 
such a salmon; a good fish and active, but 
one that does not attain a quarter of the 
weight of members of the family which 
make the pilgrimage to the salt waters. A 
salmon somewhat similar to the land- 
locked salmon of the East is the steelhead 
of certain Western rivers; but the steel- 
head, though he can live the year round in 
fresh water, is at his best when, like the 
salmon, he can make a pilgrimage to the 
ocean and back again to the fresh-water 
rivers. Unlike the salmon, he does not die 
after spawning. There is no gamer fish 
that swims than this same hammered-down, 
compact salmon. No matter what the 
scientists call him, he is a small and lusty 
trout, of bold fresh-water rivers, that has 
gone to sea and returned better for it. 


The greatest of all steelhead rivers is the 
Rogue River, of Oregon. The fish there run 
up to ten or twelve pounds at times. The 
Rogue River itself is one of the most beauti- 
ful rivers in all the world and passes through 
a mountain valley that is fairly to be called 
one of the beauty spots of the earth’s sur- 
face. The river is a bold, rushing torrent, 
with alternating rapids and pools—indeed, 
an ideal salmon river. It has salmon also— 
the silver salmon of the sea—running in 
weight up to forty, fifty or sixty pounds. 
If these fish would take the fly—if by any 
process of human ingenuity they could be 
coaxed to learn that habit—at once Oregon 
would spring into a fame that would reach 
to all the corners of the world. There is not 
a more perfect salmon river out-of-doors 
than the Rogue River; and, after the king 
salmon himself, the steelhead is the one 
fish that ought to and does occupy those 
waters. 

Time was when the Rogue River pro- 
duced steelheads in any quantity desired. 
To-day there are still enough of the fish to 
offer fairly successful angling. There are 
good seasons and bad seasons, depending 
on the status of net fishing at the mouth of 
the river. Some of the Oregon towns think 
that all netting ought to be stopped, so that 
the steelheads can make their way in 
numbers to the upper waters of the rivers. 
Other towns, more dependent on the 
commercial fisheries, are in favor of leaving 
the nets at the mouths of the rivers. Some- 
times there is a compromise measure on the 
statute books, under which commercial 
fishermen are allowed to net salmon at the 
mouth of the river, but are obliged to 
return to the water all the steelheads taken 
in the nets. 

It is easily predicable what the result of 
this sort of law would be and, indeed, is: 
thesteelheads are not always returned to the 
ocean, but sometimes find their way into tin 
cans. The usual American custom is to use 
the gifts of Nature unsparingly. To an un- 
prejudiced observer this does not seem the 
best form of business practice. The Rogue 
River, full of steelheads, would in these days 
of increasing travel and decreasing sport 
very soon be one of the best publicity agents 
and one of the best revenue producers Ore- 
gon could have. 
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Buy Early 


The effect of the great 
war on men’s clothing will 
be felt this spring—still 
more next fall. 


We retailers have had to 
buy with greater care and 
discrimination than ever, 
to protect our customers 
against poor fabrics. 


That’s why we appre- 
ciate having a line of medi- 
um-priced clothes for men 
and young men that is 
absolutely dependable— 
Clothcraft. 


Every piece of cloth that 
enters the factory is tested 
mechanically to determine 
its strength and chemically 
to prove its ingredients. 
This is but the first of a 
long series of safeguards 
that protect Clothcraft 
values. 


But don’t wait too long, 
there'll be greater demand 
than ever this spring for 
nationally known values 
like Clothcraft. 


Buy early. 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 


Gravld DicelS 45216" 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 
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Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


Ready 
to Wear 


| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
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BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


Ask for your 
copy—a post 
card will do, 
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DETROIT 


800Rooms 800 Baths 
200 room addition building 


CLEVELAND 


1000Rooms 1000Baths 


Statler Service is extra-good hotel serv- 
ice, which goes further than you expect 
in contributing to your comfort. 


It is extra courtesy, thoughtfulness and helpful- 
ness from every employee to every guest. 

It is fully explained in the Statler Service 
Codes—a little booklet which Statler employees 
have always before them, and by which they are 
guided. These ‘‘codes”’ explain clearly and force- 
fully the kind of service that must be rendered 
to Statler guests, and rigid adherence to their 
instructions is enforced. 

Though written as the text-book of Statler 
Service, hundreds of thousands of copies have 
been distributed, on requests from all parts of 
the world. Everyone seems to find the “‘codes”’ 
interesting. 

If you would like a copy send your name on a 
post-card to any of “the complete hotels,” 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. The new edition 
includes ‘‘Statler’s Talk to His Patrons.” 


STAT ILI ES 


BUFFALO — CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
Rates from $122 Per Day 


Are You Going To 
Re-Shingle or Build New 
This Spring? 


You want your roof and side walls to be of 
lasting materials—of well accepted architec- 
tural value. Then you are proud of appear- 
ance and save painting and repair bills. 


Then be sure you buy 


‘CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades—16, 18, 24 Inch—30 Colors 


Selected shingles from live cedar, thoroughly seasoned, 
preserved with creosote and stained by our special 
process. Ready to lay without waste—wear longer 
Not 


(because they are creosoted) and look better. 
to be compared with ordinary lumber trade shingles. 
Save the muss and waste of staining-on-the-job. 
Your lumber dealer should carry two or three colors 


in stock for general use. Look for the trade mark. 


Special Colors, ‘‘Thatched Roof” Effect and ‘“‘ Dixie 
White”’ executed from specifications. Give names 01 
Architect and Lumber Dealer. 


Write us for Book of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood. 

We are originators and sole owners of ‘‘CREO-DIPT.”’ 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1060 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Factory in Chicago for Western Trade 


Home of Ex-Fire Commissioner Johnston 
of New York. Architects Morgan and 
Trainor, New York City. 


| of the river. 
| what the local men call smooth rock, which 


EVENING POST 


As it was and as it is, however, steelhead 
angling on Rogue River is one of the most 
exciting forms of angling practiced in any 
land—one of the most difficult and danger- 
ous. It far and away surpasses salmon 
angling in all the qualities of skill and 
daring required for success. It has been 
the fortune of the writer to fight a forty- 
pound salmon on the Grand Cascapedia, 
of Quebec; and surely in dignity and 
splendor there is no sport with the rod en- 
titled to the palm over that form of salmon 
angling. None the less, it is free of risk and 
is pursued under conditions of ease and 
comfort, as well as of safety. The excite- 
ment lies in the combat between the man 
and the fish. 

In this Rogue River angling for steelhead 
the case is quite otherwise. The combat 
between man and fish is there, but also the 
combat between man and Nature—Nature 
bent on destruction; Nature riotous and 
uncontrolled. The angler for the steelhead 
must take his life in his hands when he 
wades into that mountain torrent in pur- 
suit of his sport. There are a few places on 
the river where a boat can be used, but boat 
fishing for steelhead is not de rigueur and, 
indeed, is practically unknown. It is 
wading angling raised to the nth degree. 
Of all the angling in the world it is of the 
highest class in those qualities requiring 
courage and skill alike. Push it just beyond 
its natural status of risk and it would no 
longer be sport. 

The Rogue River wader for steelhead 
risks his life no matter how good a swimmer 
he is. The water runs from two to twenty 
feet in depth, and the river in many places 
is more than a hundred yards wide, while 
the momentum of the downcoming flood is 
something enormous. Any man who knows 
the downthrust of even a smallish rapid 
stream will know how to estimate the 
strength of this tremendous river. More- 
over, the footing is not always very secure. 


Deep Wading for Steelhead 


This is lava country, and there are great 
rifts of lava rock lying like flat dams here 
and there almost entirely across the course 
These may alternate with 


offers at best only slithery footing for the 
wader. Now and again there are cross 
cracks or upthrust bowlders of lava that 
send the water up in foam. Again, there 
are long gravel reaches, where deep and 


| silent pools give the river a rest. 


The trout fisher naturally takes to the 
rapid water. Knee-deep seems pretty deep 
on some of these white-water channels; 
hip-deep is more than most strangers will 
care to undertake. But waist-deep and 
shoulder-deep the Rogue River angler of 
the first class will do. How he does it is an 
art not taken on at once by the stranger. 
Little by little the local man learns the 
bottom of the river—learns how to balance 
against it. There is quite an art in wading 
fast water, and a skillful mountaineer will 
cross a river where a tenderfoot would lose 
his footing at once. It is enough to say 
that the successful Rogue River angler 
must be game to go in above waist-deep 
and be able to stand securely enough to 
cast a very long line, even when thus half 
submerged. 

The fish have grown cunning of late 
years. They lie entirely out of reach from 
the shore. Wade your best, you yet must 
do fifty, sixty or seventy feet of line, and 
must keep your wits about you all the 
time. The fish itself has no mercy on the 
angler; and, in turn, the angler himself 
feels at liberty to beach a steelhead when- 
ever he gets the chance. 

Sometimes large takes are made, but of 
late days the man who kills half a dozen 
steelheads in a day is doing very well. His 
fish may run from three to eight, ten, or 
even twelve pounds. These larger fish in 
this bold and rushing water are, under the 
conditions that absolutely govern the sport, 
almost impossible to stop. Skillful anglers 
are content if they kill one out of six that 
strike. Indeed, take steelhead angling all 
the way through, the angler rarely breaks 
fifty-fifty with his quarry. 

There are two schools of Rogue River 
steelhead anglers—those who stick to the 
fly and those who take to the spoon. The 
spoon used on the Rogue River is a singular 
affair, always of copper and very large— 
about the size proper for muskellunge 
angling in the Middle West. Once in a 
while a genuine salmon will strike one of 
these spoons, and cases have been known 
where forty-pound fish have been killed by 


a trout angler. This spoon is usually 
dled as the frog fisherman for bass wor 
frog bait—by means of a giant cane p 
and a line about as long as the pole. 
You will see some of the local angle, | 
once in a while mere boys—wading | | 
the middle of this river, at times making a 
crossing from side to side; and every mo- _ 
ment you expect to see them rushed down- 
stream, and so an end of it. But th 
their way along gingerly, slowly, m 
waist-deep very often, sometimes s 
ing themselves with the butt of t 
pole—the reel is commonly put up; 
or so above the bottom of the pole in 
to keep it dry. As such an angler 
down the stream he flogs the water 
sides as far as he can reach, and is able tc 
fish very handily the fast waters 
heads of pools lying below the rapids, 
perhaps true that more steelheads 
caught on the cane pole and copper 
than in any other way. Let no 
Easterner sneer at this sport, for the 
ting is ten to one that he himself e: 
practice it. The art of holding one’s fo 
on the smooth rock or on the uneven 
surfaces is one not picked up in a day. 
The lesser school of steelhead ai 
stick to the artificial fly; in fact, the 
salmon anglers par excellence, though 
are obliged to wade in order to angle— 
cannot, as in the case of many Newfou 
land, New Brunswick, Quebec and Norw: 
salmon waters, fish from the shore 
a boat. oa 
The steelhead acts very much like Salmo 
salar; but, being a little more active and 
not quite so heavy as his greater cousin, 
he will hang more to white water and less — 
to the pools. At the bottom or at theedge — 
of some long, rough ridge of white water, 
where the waves run four or five feet high, — 
he will lie behind some protecting rock, — 
much like the salmon, and sometimes he — 
will drop into a pool after the typical salmon 
fashion. His hang-out is most apt to 


means in the tax on tackle any angler will — 
know very well. .— 

The Mississippi River bass fishing, where 
one may play a black bass five or ten — 
minutes in the heavy current, is a sort of — 
kindergarten preliminary in the study of — 
steelhead angling. The vigor of the fishon _ 
the line is something not quite understand- — 
able by the Eastern angler who has never — 
tried this particular game. Pound for — 
pound, in his own chosen conditions, the — 
steelhead puts up a far fiercer, wilder and 
more difficult fight than does the most — 
difficult example of Salmo salar in the © 
highest-priced salmon river in the world. 


The Risk of the Sport 


= | 
® 
He is, moreover, democratic. There are — 
no salmon preserves on the Rogue River as — 
yet—it is open water for all the world. — 
Very likely it always will be. Cont, if | 
you took all the members of the swellest 
salmon clubs of Quebec and put them on 
the Rogue River on foot, the fish they would — 
bring in at night would not always be very 
imposing in the total. 
Time was when the steelhead could be 
reached from the shores of the Rogue River 
with fair success; but he has learned a | 
thing or two in the fight for life and to-day — 
he is a wise, wise fish. He keeps out, so — 
that you are obliged to wade for him if you — 
want him. If you slip—good-by!—the 
river gets you. Anglers do swim out of the 
Rogue River once in a while, because they 
have to swim; and no man who is not a 
bold swimmer has any business wading the 
Rogue; but sometimes in very wild water 
the angler does not get out. __ y 
The writer fished with one skillful angler 
who admitted that he had lost a part of his 
nerve. ‘I saw my pal drowned before my 
eyes two years ago,” said he, “and since 
then I don’t go out so far.” Each year, at 
one place or another, there is apt to be the 
record of a life lost. ? 
Local anglers gradually learn contempt 
for the dangers. Also, gradually they learn 
a sort of instinet by which they can judge 
the bottom of the river. Indeed, they know 
the bottom like a book in the more familiar 
reaches, which they often fish. tue 
If you wish to see Rogue River steelhead 
angling at its best, therefore, you had bet- 
ter go out with some of the more seasone: 
anglers of Ashland, Medford or Grants 
Pass, communities where this cult most 
(Concluded on Page 37) 
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A Nimble Tire—and Strong! 


EVER sold by the pound! 
N Never sold by the layer,—or on 
““thickness’’ (which means stiffness !) 

Always sold on its true Pneumatic Tire 
performance. 

Sold on the QUALITY of its materials,— 
not on their mere Quantity. 

A Light-footed, Springy, Quick-acting 
Tire which BENDS freely over sharp obsta- 
cles on the road that would cut into stiffer, 
thicker, heavier, shorter-lived Tires. 

Made with a flexible Backbone,—that 
Mileage-adding ‘‘Squegee” tread which 
promptly checks side-skid, and forward-skid, 
without the use of such unbridged projections 
as separate fabric layers through uneven 
pressure and vibration. 

Diamond (1916) Treads are of the new 
black ‘Velvet’ rubber,—proved so free from 
inert substances (or ballast) by its wonderful 
Lightness, its Stretch, Spring, and CLING to 
slippery surfaces. 


IAMOND Tires are made as care- 

D fully as if they were to be mar- 

keted for twice the “Fair-List”’ 
BUSINESS price at which they are sold by 
Diamond Dealers. 

Take off your Car, for a day of comparison, 
any of the high-priced, fancy-frilled Tires. 

Put on instead, for a day of test, these 
Fair-List, moderate-priced Diamond Tires. 

Then, note how freely your Car responds 
to Power,—how much easier it takes the 
hills,—how much more smoothly, with how 
much less Vibration, it rides over compara- 
tively rough roads. 

You will travel farther, for each dollar, 
than you ever did on Tires,—when you equip 
with 1916 ‘“Velvet-Rubber’”? Diamond Tires. 

4 2 4 

P.S.—Diamond Inner Tubes, and Diamond 
Bicycle Tires, are also made of that new 
“Velvet-Rubber,” which multiplies their 
Service without increasing their Cost to you. 
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P & H Furniture Polish 


Made according to our secret formula 
and used by us for 20 years. 


Gives a smooth, clear, rich tone to 
everything it is ‘used on and will not 
become sticky or cloudy after being 
applied. Different from and, we believe, 
superior to all other polishes. 

A generous sample, enough to polish 
a table or a dresser, will be sent on 
receipt of 4c in stamps to cover post- 
age. Address our Chicago office. 
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—at Your Local Dealer’s! 
Save Money —Insure Satisfaction 


ELL your wife that one of her greatest furnishing troubles is 

over forever! Tell her she no longer has to buy a piece of 

furniture here —another there—and her rugs, carpets, dra- 
peries, etc., at other stores or in other cities! Tell her the trouble, the 
extra trips, the extra prices, the danger of not having everything artistic 
and harmonious is done away with for all time! 


Tell her it is no longer necessary to make selections from the limited stock possible 
for a small furniture dealer to carry, nor to buy by mail, pay cash in advance and run 
the chance of being dissatisfied. 

All that is over. The P & H way settles all such difficulties absolutely! 


You or your wife can now go to the P & H dealer im your town and see the world’s 
greatest furniture stock—a stock so modern, so artistic, so suggestive of good style 
and good quality that her dream of a perfectly furnished home can be instantly 
realized !— for you can now 


See the Bie New 1916 P & H Catalog 
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illustrating —often in color—over 6000 wonderful 
furniture and home furnishing values—showing 
suggestions for furnishing complete rooms in the 
most up-to-date, artistic manner—allat a distinct, 
worth-while price saving! With the dealer’s assist- 
ance you can pick out just the things wanted. 


And after you have made your selections your 
dealer will have what you select shipped to his 
store, where you can see it, examine it and be 
perfectly satisfied with it before you pay a cent. 
And you and he can arrange satisfactory terms 
of payment! 


Peck & Hills Furniture 


and Home Furnishings 


have been the recognized standard for twenty 
years. Our tremendous purchasing power and 
manufacturing facilities enable us to give you 


the highest quality, the most advanced artistic 
styles, at prices that you will declare are 
wonderfully low! If you prefer you may 


Call at One of Our Big Showrooms jf 


Just ask your dealer to give you a P & H Intro- 
ductory Card. This admits you to any of our 
great showrooms in the cities listed below, where 
you can see and buy on credit whatever you want, 
from an almost endless stock. Whatever you 
select will be delivered to you through your local 


dealer. You pay him on whatever | 
terms you agree upon. Any P & H / 
way insures the utmost in Saving and 
Satisfaction. No trouble. No red 

tape, no credit references. 


Everything Guaranteed Absolutely! 
Write Us Today 


tor the name of your local P & H dealer and a 


copy of our miniature Catalog ‘‘B”’ sent free on 


request. Don’t buy until you test out 


the money-saving P & H way, 
and see this catalog. Mail a 
post card now for free booklet. 


We Furnish Hotels, Apts., Lodges, Clubs, Restaurants, Offices, etc. 


We do a large business in the above lines and 
are in a position to render a Service which will 
surprise you. And we can save you a lot of money, 
too—besides giving quick delivery. 


We have representatives everywhere, backed up 


141 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


1748 Lawrence Street 
Denver 


by an efficient corps of designers and experienced 
equipment men. 

A letter on your business stationery addressed to our 
Contract Department, 14th St. and Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, will receive instant and careful attention 
no matter where you are located. 


Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 
Wabash Avenue at 14th St., Chicago 


800 San Fernando St. 
Los Angeles 


2nd and Mission Sts. 
San Francisco 
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Miniature Catalog “p” 


Tells all about Period Furniture; 
illustrates complete rooms in col- 
ors; shows what not to do when 
you begin furnishing your home 
properly. Shows hundreds” of 
artistic pieces; gives suggestions 
for refinishing and polishing ca 
kinds of furniture. 

In short, it is a veritable encyclopedia 
of home furnishing knowledge t at 
every home lover ought to have. 


A postal addressed to our Chicago offre 
brings it Free. Ask for Catalog He 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 
_ In such communities one can 
cet very comfortable accommodations and 
readily get directions for the river. The 
is however, ey be more or less 
ss, and there are few or no pro- 
bea guides. He will find the angling 
sportsman of this country the soul of 
ospitality, ready to help him learn the 
ATT CO, 


himself so well convinced of the 
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pressive, but it has a tendency when con- 


very powerful, of course. The fish can be 
killed on the ordinary five or six ounce 
trout rod; but one of eight or ten ounces, 
built short, stocky and powerful, is better. 
It must be able to handle a long line, which 
means a heavy line, one practically of light 
salmon size. As the angler fishes close to 
the surface of the water there will be much 
line submerged in his casting, and his rod 
must be powerful in order to lift it—as 
must his wrist be also. Once the fish is 
hooked and free in that boiling torrent, the 
rod has asked of it all that any rod can 
give. It must, in effect, to be most effi- 
cient, be of just as much weight as one can 
handle single-handed, with the heavy line. 

The steelhead will follow the fancy of 
fresh-water trout in its own selection of 
flies. In habits somewhat like the fresh- 
run salmon, it still rather favors the fresh- 
water trout; and it is not customary to 
angle for it with the gaudy flies that alone 
serve in salmon angling. In summer 
evenings the local anglers favor gray 
hackles, brown hackles, or some modest fly 
of that description. Number One hook is 
a favored size for that river. 

It is to be understood that the strain on 
the tackle is extreme, and the hook must be 
large enough not to tear out of the fish’s 
mouth. At times in the evening the coach- 
man is found effective. Most anglers dur- 
ing the day will change flies as they do on 
any trout stream. The usual uncertainty 
as to what the steelhead actually is going to 
want is before you all the time. At the time 
of the writer’s visit, in July, the gray hackle 
‘was perhaps the best fly in use. 

_In water like this it is naturally some 

time before a fish can be subdued after it is 
hooked. The angler will have a fight on his 
hands every minute of the time—he may 
Test assured of that. He will have rushing 
tacties—boring and sulking sometimes, if 
the water permits; but his fish, being 
smaller than a genuine salmon, will rush 
more, leap more and be more active. Again, 
it will make extremely long runs—I have 
never seen any trout take off so much line 
at one run as the steelhead does. 

It was my fortune to see this steelhead 
angling at its best in the company‘of some 
friends of Ashland and Medford on one 
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midsummer day. Our party, more or less 
unsuccessful during the heated hours, was 
augmented in the evening by an auto-load 
of experts from Medford, led by the prose- 
cuting attorney of that town, a powerful 
man, weighing more than two hundred 
pounds. His chosen fishing companion was 
the editor of one of the daily papers, a man 
of medium height and weight. These two 
quite often fished together. They would 
lock hands and wade out along the edge of 
some ridge of rapids, in the effort to get out 
line enough to reach over the lying ground 
of the steelheads, which experience had 
taught them was in the deep white water 
far out in the middle of the stream, where 
the broken rocks afforded the fish a chance 
to hold their own against the current. 

Time and again, as these two hardy souls 
slipped and slid on their way out to the 
middle of the river, we expected to see 
them go down; but they proved their 
ability to fish in those conditions. Such 
angling would be a physical impossibility 
for any salmon angler accustomed only to 
boatwork, or for any trout angler used only 
to gentler streams. It was the most excit- 
ing angling I have ever seen during a life 
more or less passed in wandering. 

Of course in this sort of fishing the shoes 
are hobnailed heavily. Beyond that, the 
angler does not wear very much of a cos- 
tume. Waders would be out of the ques- 
tion—to be carried down in breast-high 
waders would mean death for any swimmer 
in that stream. Stripped to overalls and 
undershirt and wading shoes, these men go 
into battle. 

These experienced anglers were much 
disappointed because we found no fish 
during the day of more than six pounds’ 
weight. They purposed a journey twenty 
or thirty miles higher up the river the 
following day, where they knew water that 
held abundance of ten and twelve pound 
fish. ‘‘That’s the game!” explained one of 
them. “When you get one of those fellows 
you will know you have had a fight.” 

In play on the rod when actually hooked 
the steelhead is a combination of all the 
artfulness, courage and strength that exist 
in fish make-up. He will rush like a 
muskellunge, tug like a black bass, sulk or 
rush like a salmon, and leap like a trout. A 
favorite maneuver on his part seems to be 
a sullen shaking of the head—you feel a 
continuous series of short, savage jerks at 
the line as he tries to get line enough for a 
burst out into the heavy water, where he 
knows the current against his side will give 
him added leverage against the rod. 

He will always fight remote from the 
angler—fifty, sixty, seventy-five feet; so 
that in the dim light of evening, when the 
sport is best, it is often difficult to see 
clearly what the fish is doing, even when he 
jumps—only out at the end of that tense 
strand of silk one feels something savage, 
fearless, courageous. Take this feeling with 
that inspired by the roaring river, and the 
angler is not always sure whether he is the 
pursued or the pursuer. 

Thousands of men have killed their 
salmon skillfully, comfortably and enjoy- 
ably; but you must number in less than 
hundreds the fly-fishermen who have ever 
killed their steelheads, fair and square, heel 
and toe, pull devil, pull baker, midstream 
casting, waist-deep. 
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Grandmother Had the Tub— 
Mother the Old Style Washer 
—You Now Can Have the 


which gives the housewife without elec- 
tricity in her home the advantages of 
power washing that the woman with the 


MAYTAG Electric Washer enjoys. Te WorkeiecYou 
It is Absolutely Safe It runs the churn—the 


ice cream freezer—food 
chopper—bone grinder—runs 
anything that requires power. 
Does a big wash for 5c. Not only Servants do not object to washing the 
washes and wrings, but the belt 6 Maytag way. Your husband uses a machine 
wheel enables it to do all ~ to do a machine’s work. Put a MAYTAG 
work about the house in your home to do the same for you. 


Smooth-running—quiet—clean. Runs 
on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol. 


that a machine |, FREE— THE MAYTAG LAUNDRY MANUAL" 
should do. containing valuable formulas, compiled by expert launder- 
ers, on laundering all fabrics. A post card brings it. 


. THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 21, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, IA. 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., Madison, 
Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. Warehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, Ill., Sioux Falls, S. D, 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven— electric —all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 2 


DEALERS :—We sell through you and foryou. Write. Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Ia. 
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SEZ, Make Deep Ditches 
For 5 Cents a Foot 


You can make clean, smooth ditches 3 to 4 feet deep and 5 to 
6 feet wide in the hardest ground or the wettest soil ata cost of 
from 3to 5 centsarunningfoot—less than half the costof hand 
digging. Youcan finish the job quicklyand do it better by using 


Atlas Farm Powdet 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Just drill holes, load them, fire, | Use Atlas Farm Powder to dig 
and the work is done! By fol- ditches. Use it to blast out 
lowing simple directions you stumps and boulders. Use it 
take no risk and need no ex- to liberate the rich plant food 
perience to get satisfactory re- in the subsoil. Use it to save 
sults with Atlas Farm Powder. time and save money in many 
Sold by dealers near you. kinds of work. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book — FREE 


Every farmer and fruit grower will find it worth 

while to read our 74-page book, ‘‘Better Farming,” . 

fully illustrated, which tells how to increase farm ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 

profits with Atlas Farm Powder, The Safest Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better Farming.” 

Explosive. Mail the coupon and get it FREE. I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
(| purpose before which I mark X. SEP 8 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY fact Stump Blasting oO Tree Planting 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. [_] Boulder Blasting [] Ditch Digging 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, [_] Subsoil Blasting [_] Querrying-Mining 


Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, a Name 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 3 
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HE art of wearing clothes 

results naturally from habit- 
ual wearing of well-made clothes. 
So, also, the art of consistently 
making good clothes comes nat- 
urally from Sixty-One Years of 
making clothes well. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 


SefecbOllS 
Whobaal Jailyp 


REGISTERED 1686 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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“THERE’S A BROKEN 
HEART FOR EVERY 


rr cere 


LIGHT ON BROADWAY” 


A “Cyclone Hit” is just the way we want it to 


stand on record. It starts on high-gear and never 


stops going. It’s a ballad from an entirely new 
angle. It throws back the curtain on Broadway 
—you see behind the lights and the madding 


crowds—you see the tears and shadows which 
most songs forget to mention. By Howard 
Johnson and Fred Fischer. | (Be fz to = 
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Emma Carus just worships it. It’s only once in a aos 
a blue moon that both sides of the footlights 
show such real attachment for a new song. 


It means it’s a “‘go’’ and you must get it. 


“THOSE GOOD #}* 
OLD DAYS §¢©& 
BACK HOME” 


Cyclone No. 2. A whirlwind of action and a 
maelstrom of fun. It warms the cockles of your 
heart and brings back all those endearing charms WW! & 
of youth; home folks; familiar scenes; the love [#35 
for the place where you were born, etc., etc. |&i 
“Those Good Old Days”’ just puts a ticket for 
“back home”’ in your hatband and your happi- [t 
ness is supreme. By McCarthy and Monaco. 
Sophie Tucker says, ‘“‘It’s a joy-ride of fun,’’ 


ON SALE 
TODAY 


eat every Music Store, and at 
any Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress or McCrory Store 


Other Popular _‘‘FEIST’’ Songs 


Theres @ 


bro- ken heart for ev-'ry light on 
fo) 


“M-O-T-H-E-R” ‘In the Glory of the Moonlight” 

“Come Back Dixie’’ “Along the Mississippi Shore” 

“Beatrice Fairfax’’ “Have You Forgotten Me”’ 

“You’d. Never Know That Old Home Town of Mine” 

“You Can’t Get Along with ’Em or without ’Em’”’ 

“Don’t Bite the Hand That’s Feeding You” 

“Sweet Cider Time When You Were Mine’”’ 

“Come Back Home to Old Kentucky” “Soldier Boy’? 
>, ‘Siam’ (I’m Lonesome Where I Am) “Norway”? 


SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from 
your dealer. Please do so. If you can't, send us eight 
2c stamps for one, or a dollar bill for any seven 
pieces. Orchestra or Band—25c each. Male 
Quartette, 10c each, 


Most of these pieces may also be pro- 
cured for your Talking Machine or 
Player Piano, Orchestra Lead- 
ers will gladly play them on 
request, 


SOLE PRES 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The Head Professor changed his natty 
coat for a jacket and brush. 

‘Look good, lady; here’s de way it’s 
did”’—beating the brush in a tattoo against 
his hand, and against Virgil, who presented 
every portion of himself for a copious 
brushing down. ‘“‘Dar now! He l’arns all 
dat from dese lessons; den goes travelin’.”’ 

Virgil began at the beginning: 

“Sonny starts wid Lesson One an’ dis 
brush; from dat he proceeds on to dis white 
jacket—Lesson Two. Polishin’ shoes is 
Lesson Three. He puts on de cap at Lesson 
Six and goes to totin’ gripsacks—an’ so 
forth, an’ so forth, ontil he gits dis diploma. 
An’ dar you sees yo’ boy!”—pointing to 
the large photograph of a porter receiving 
his dollar tip from a thoroughly brushed 
passenger. 

The mother grinned with satisfaction. 

“He got to have dese things, ain’t he?”’ 

““Co’se! How’d yo’ boy look practicin’ 
in a raggetty coat, wid no cap?” 

“Nothin’ too good fer my boy!’’—unty- 
ing the strings to her tobacco sack, in which 
she carried money. 

Virgil Custard was undeniably a youth 
of talents. He sold one complete course of 
lessons—five dollars; whisk broom, one 
dollar; jacket, three-forty—and so on. 
Total eleven-eighty for spot cash. With an 
armful of liberal education for Sonny the 
woman was passing out, when Virgil called: 

“Hold on, lady; take dis button fer 
yo’ boy to wear, so ev’ybody’ll know he’s 
*tendin’ college.” 

Criddle observed the maneuver and 
recognized genius. Massively and amiably 
he advanced: 

“Hello, Virgil! I jes’ lowed to enter an’ 
speak wid you. In my tongue is de law 
o’ kindness. How’s you comin’ on?” 
is Fine! Got twenty-six scholars yistiddy 
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““Twenty-six! A hundred and thirty 
dollars in one day?”’ 

“Here ’tis!’’ Virgil displayed a neat stack 
of money orders ready to be cashed, failing 
to mention certain bills sent loose in the 
mails, which were now stuffed tightly in his 
pocket. ‘An’ I got forty-two scholars dis 
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“Dat makes sixty-eight! Honest, Virgil, 
is you took in three hundred an’ forty 
dollars in two days?” 

“‘Bizness nacherly picks up; wid nigh 
eight hundred niggers to hear from.”’ 

Criddle glared at the grinning, owl-eyed 
youngster, patting out. money orders and 
patting out money orders until the fat 
negro thought he’d go wild. He felt him- 
self sweating ice water, and his fingers tin- 
gled, while Virgil the Joyous gabbled on: 

“Den dere’ll be a lot of ’em buyin’ 
outfits.” 

“Outfits?” 

“Sholy! Same as sellin’ regalias. Can’t 
git no diploma widout de official outfit, an’ 
can’t git nary job widout a diploma.’’ 

The veteran promoter of many lodges 
realized the strategy of Virgil’ssituation and 
began figuring on ascheme to fix the Govern- 
ment, so as to absorb this juicy proposition. 
Suppose they neglected to arrest Virgil? 
Criddle got sicker and sicker until Starsby 
slipped through the back door, with a reas- 
suring certainty of pursuit in every furtive 
movement. He hung back, keeping con- 
veniently close to his exit and eying the 
front door for inspectors. 

Criddle strolled aimlessly, both hands 
flapping his coat tails, and pretended to 
examine various pictures of Pullman cars. 
Passing Starsby he whispered: 

“Simon, ef you’s foolin’ me an’ dis nigger 
gits away wid all dat money ——” 

“No chance to git away from de Unity 
States. He c’lected a hundred an’ thirty 
dis mornin’.” 

“Den git yo’ forty-two twenty spense.”’ 
Criddle moved on before Starsby could 
demand his fifty. 

Frightened little Starsby doubted not 
that inspectors were already in Vicksburg 
tracing those money orders, and he des- 
perately needed cash—anybody’s cash— 
for the jump to St. Louis. Criddle refused 
to loosen up and Virgil was jingling actual 
silver on his desk. Starsby sneaked toward 
the cash and took a chair. 

“Don’t fergit, Parson: Wid yo’ fust 
lesson you got to send ev’y scholar a receipt. 

(Concluded on Page 41) 


Cut Down You 
Smoking by 
Buying a | 


Pipe 


Gilbert offered Edwards a cigar whic 
Edwards accepted. Glancing at Gilbert | 
moment later, Edwards observed him fillir 
a pipe. He asked, ‘‘Why do you give me 
cigar, and smoke a pipe yourself?” | 

“‘Because,’’ said Gilbert, “about s 
months ago I woke up to the fact that I w; 
smoking eight or nine cigars a day. | 

“Now any man who smokes more tha 
seven cigars a day is worried about h 
smoking, whether he admits it or not. 

“T did a little figuring and bought a pip 
I never smoke more than fourteen or fiftec 
pipes a day, and in doing so I do not co; 
sume arything like the tobacco there is ! 
nine or even six cigars. | 

“My pipe, as you see it here, is prett 
well caked up, it is very sweet, it saves n 
money, it has cut down my smoking, ande 
cepting the one cigar I smoke after dinne 
I am inclined to believe I enjoy the piy 
every bit as well as I used to like my cigars 

Liking a pipe is large 
a matter of getting 
quainted with the rig] 
sort of pipe tobacco, © 

To acquaint you wit 
Edgeworth Smoking T 
bacco we will gladly mz 
you a sample free, 
Edgeworth Tobacco. 

madeintwofor 
Plug Slice an 
Ready-Rubbed.| 
EdgeworthPli 
Slice is made t 
pressing the t 
‘bacco into a fi 
cake or plug ar 
cutting this cal 
into thin oblor 
slices. 

These slices a 
packed tightly t 
gether so as to preserve the order of tl 
tobacco. ae 

When you wish to smoke, you peel off o1 
of these sweet, fragrant slices, grind it in 
bits with your fingers and fill your pipe. _ 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is exactly t} 
same as Plug Slice except that it is rubbi 
up and ready for smoking. 

As to which is “better’’—that is as dif 
cult to say as it is to explain why son 
smokers prefer a curved and othersa straig| 
stem for their pipes. ; 

You may have a sample of either the Pl 
Slice or the Ready-Rubbed, or both, by si 
ply sending your name and address ona p' 
card stating which is your favorite form 
tobacco. 

It will be a favor if you also mention t 
name of your tobacco dealer. ; 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Plug Sli 
are 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Edgewor: 
Ready-Rubbed is 10c for pocket-size tin, 5! 
for large tin and $1.00 in handsome humid 
packages. Mailed prepaid where no deal 
can supply, but except in a few isolat 
cases all dealers have it. { 

For the free samples write to Larus 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmon 
Va. This firm was established in 1877, at 
besides Edgeworth makes several oth 
brands of smoking tobacco, including t! 
well-known Qboid— granulated plug—agre 
favorite with smokers for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If yo 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus | 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or tv 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice ' 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post ' 
same price you would pay jobber. 
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A Great National 
Public Utility 


That Concerns All Merchants 
and All People 


HE original Cash Register rang a bell, indicated and recorded the 

amount of the purchase. It benefited the merchant only. 

In a third of a century this old model has developed into a Cash 
Register that directly benefits every man, woman and child who spends 
money in a store. 

This new Cash Register equally concerns every merchant and clerk, 
every banker and wholesaler in this land. 


It furnishes every customer with a receipt or sales slip with printed 
figures of the amount paid or charged. This also tells in print who made 
the sale, and the date. 

It prevents disputes over charges and bills paid. 

It saves shoppers’ time. 


It gives the merchant all his profits. It gives him more money for his 
family. 
It promotes more and quicker sales. 


It protects each clerk against making errors and against the mistakes of 
others. 

It rewards the diligent clerk by telling his employer which one is mak- 
ing the most sales. 


It assures the banker additional security for the money he loans the 
merchant. 


It gives the wholesaler additional assurance that the merchant will have 
money to pay his bills. 


It will furnish the banker and the wholesaler mechanical evidence that 
the merchant’s statement of sales is correct. 


It is a business necessity. 


MERCHANTS! ! 


We have new 1916 
models that sive this per- 
fect service. 

Write us today or see 
our agent in your city and 
learn how you can secure 
one of these public service 
machines. 

Liberal allowances will 
be made for old National 
Cash Resisters that were 
good in their day, but do 
not so completely protect 
you or give the valuable 
service our 1916 models do. 


Address Dept. A. 
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The National Cash 
Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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“HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 
What Makes Jap-a-lac So Good? 


It’s the durability that is put into it; it’s the good 
materials combined with chemical skill; the uniformity 
of it, made doubly sure by over forty years of varnish 
and paint making experience and by tests ten times as 
severe as any you will subject it to. 

Then the convenience of it; the ease of applying it; 
the attractive finish you get by its use; the new color 


and rich effect it gives to all worn and discolored sur- 
faces on furniture, floors and woodwork! It’s no won- 
der that many million housewives the world over are 
using Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 

For the touching up of all worn and discolored sur- 
faces about the home there is a Jap-a-lac Household 
Finish exactly suited to the purpose. 


Many Kinds 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac House- 
hold Finishes. You will use the transparent 
colors in varnish and stain combined most 
frequently, but when you want a solid color 
effect the Jap-a-lac Enamels will serve your 
purpose best. Or you can get the same 
satisfaction in Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish 
(Natural) and in Gold and Aluminum 
effects. Then remember, there are both 
Brilliant Black and Dull Black in Jap-a-lac 
Household Finishes. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by 
dealers everywhere. Send for color card 
and interesting, instructive booklet. 


Many Colors 


The color effects are practically unlimited. 
Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain will give you a rich 
and clear finish in Oak, Mahogany, Walnut 
and other attractive transparent colors. 
That pure white enamel effect you like so 
well is the result of Jap-a-lac Enamel. In 
this same finish, you can secure both delicate 
enamel tints as well as the reds, greens and 
other stronger colors. Remember too that 
durable blacks, gold and aluminum are in- 
cluded in Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH ComPaANy, LimITED, TORONTO, CAN. 
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Many Uses 


All worn and discolored surfaces about 
your home are quickly renewed by the 
Jap-a-lac treatment. You can finish floors 
in any style or color. You can renew any 
kind of furniture, while tiresome woodwork 
effects can be entirely covered up and re- 
placed with new, rich Jap-a-lac colors. Iron 
bedsteads, andirons, and other iron articles 
in furniture, machinery or vehicles all take 
on new and durable colors just as well as 
wooden surfaces. } 


If you are building a new home or 
refinishing the old one in a big way, go 
to a pratlical painter and be sure that 
he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes 
(Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 
on’ Parson” —Starsby, leaned over care- 
essly—“‘ Parson, Jes slip me dat piece o 
noney for de spense. 
“Sholy! How much? : , 
“Rent, post-office box, an ,,turnicher, 
n’ printin’—forty-two twenty. cP 
“Tg dat all? You wouldn’t min’ takin 
ome of itin silver?” . 

“Take it any kind o’ way. : 

Virgil dallied with quarters and trifled 
vith half dollars, and stacked them with 
naddening deliberation. Starsby’s breath 
‘ame in long gasps and short pants. A 
jile of silver toppled over; Virgil recounted 
t, coin by coin. Starsby’s palm itched 
or the money, while his legs twitched for 
raveling and his eyes watched the door for 
nspectors. Every time he reached experi- 
nentally for the silver Virgil drew it back. 

“Lemme be real shore dis is correct.” 

Somebody made a noise at the front. 
jtarsby leaped vp with a smothered cry 
ind stopped. 

“Mr. Pres’dent,” the Head Professor 
alled, “here’s a gent’man wants to take 
essons.”” 

Before Starsby could get back to the 
lesk Virgil had pocketed the money and 
urned to meet his scholar. It was a lank 
ind rangy prospect, coatless, with sleeves 
‘olled up. 

“Parson, you ain’t sent me nary letter, 
jut I wants a higher job.” 

“What bizness does you foller?”’ 

“Hostler. I ‘lowed to l’arn in ’bout two 
jays; den go to ridin’.” 

“Huh!” snorted the Head Professor. 
“You can’t graduate dat sudden, even ef 
you is been chambermaid in a livery 
stable.” 

“Ain’t dere a heap o’ curryin’ down in 
dis?” 

“Brushin’ down—onless you aims to be 
porter in a stock car. Look here, nigger, 
what does you know ’bout carryin’ matches 
to light a gent’man’s seegars, an’ never 
prushin’ no man onless dere’s somebody 
watchin’ to see how much he gives you? 
You won’t rake in nothin’ ’cept Boston 
half dollars.” 
~ “Boston half dollars?” 

“Dat’s what de porters calls a dime! 
You needs plenty lessons.” 

“When does I git my job?” 

Which the Sole President answered: 

“TIl put you on de register. By jinin’ 
now yo’ number will be 389.”’ 

“Got to wait mighty long?” 

““Twon’t be no time. Dey uses up a 
heap o’ men. Porters gits kilt off rapid, in 
wrecks an’ sech.” 

“Say, dey do?” The hostler commenced 
fading toward the door. 

_“Don’t run, nigger! Porters ain’t gittin’ 
kilt so fast sence dey got dem all-steel 
sleepers.” 

While Virgil was failing to rope his rangy 
prospect Starsby sidled up against the 
desk and, with a hand behind him, opened 
the drawer where he had noticed a dupli- 
cate post-office key. Those yellow fingers 
were very nimble, which his line of business 
required. With eyes fastened on the Sole 
President, Starsby felt round, picked up the 
key and closed the drawer. His plan was 
So very simple as to approach crudity: He 
would search the post-office box for letters 
with actual cash inclosed. Money often 
an loose and Starsby had known it to get 

_ When Virgil returned to his desk a flit- 
ting yellow shadow had already vanished 
through the back door—which presented 
an opportunity for Criddle. He sat down 
patronizingly. 

Virgil, dis is a nice bizness! ‘In de 
mornin’ sow thy seed, an’ in de evenin’ 
withhold not thine han’.’” 

a m workin’ her fer all she’s worth.” 

A My boy, heed de counsel of thy elders. 
re word fitly spoke is like apples o’ gole. 

Posin’ I takes a hundred 0’ dat money 
an goes oratin’ ’mongst our lodges an’ 
schoolhouses *bout what a fine college 
Vine did 

Virgil did not at once de idea; 
Criddle elaborated: Oo nla 
gid eap o’ niggers don’t ax for letters. 
we es dat, dey don’t believe nothin’ ’cept 
3 lat you tell ’em plain to deir faces; 


n — 
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Serenely Virgil occupied himself with the 
sudgehing out and patting down of money 
orders, Criddle licked his hungry lips and 
explained in detail, lengthily. 

C ‘OW can’t you see dat?” 
wes Ee talked, kept talking; but Virgil 

ame extractor himself and developed 

€ silent treatment for defense—when a 
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frenzied yellow man burst in at the rear 
door. 

“Bartlett! 
you, right away 

Something had occurred. Criddle lum- 
bered up and waddled. 

“Come on—over to de Club.” 

“Go no place! Right here 

Starsby yanked Criddle outside to a 
trembling platform, holding the door ajar 
so that he could see within. 

“d Gimme dat fifty right now, an’ no stall- 
“What fer? He ain’t got ’rested.”’ 

“T seen dem same two inspectors at de 
post office, ’sultin’ wid dat money-order 
lady.” 

“Which two?” 

“Same which was in Norfolk, workin’ on 
my case, an’ Birmingham. I knows ’em 
good!” 

“Ts you shore?” 

“Reckon I’d be dis skeered ef I warn’t 
shore?” 

Starsby clutched the lapel of Criddle’s 
coat and watched the front door. The fat 
black negro balked. 

“When dey gwine to grab Virgil?” 

“Right now! Dar dey is!” His shaky 
finger pointed. 

Two brisk-stepping white men shoved 
past the Head Professor and entered. They 
were now approaching the Sole President. 

“Bartlett, gimme my fifty! Quick!”’ 
Starsby’s voice vibrated with terror. 

“Wait! Le’s see what dey gwine to do.” 

‘Wait nothin’! You done got me 
pinched. When I goes over de road Ben 
Bartlett travels ’longside 0’ me—an’ you 
knows what for!” 

“°Tain’t no sense wranglin’, Simon. 
Here’s yo’ fifty. Light out!” 

Like a wizened yellow-faced ape Simon 
Starsby grasped the money, leaped over the 
rail, and Baltimore Criddle was glad enough 
to see the last of him. 

Discreetly Criddle remained outside to 
enjoy his expenditure. The inspectors 
spoke to Virgil, who got up immediately 
and locked his desk. They were men of few 
words, which Criddle couldn’t hear; but he 
got the worth of his money watching them 
take Virgil away—one inspector a few steps 
in advance, the other a few steps behind. 

“Huh!” Criddle chuckled to himself. 
“Reckon he ain’t gwine to beat me for 
Gran’ Organizer—not now!” Withan air of 
proprietorship he examined the furniture. 
‘Dis is a nice little desk, an’ dat rug’ll go 
side an’ side wid de casket.’”’ He tried the 
various chairs. They were quite comfort- 
able. So was Criddle. ‘‘Maybe I better 
not move ’em until to-morrow.” 

Ponderously he sauntered across the 
street to his rocker at the Club. 

“Now den, I’ll wait to hear de law an’ de 
testimony, accordin’ to de Prophet Isaiah.” 


Bar—Criddle, I got to see 
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Criddle waited, and waited some more. 
Negroes on the street evidently suspected 
nothing. They were not collecting in 
groups or jabbering. Criddle waited and 
watched. 

“Huh! Cost me ninety-two twenty to 
git rid o’ him, an’ cheap at dat!” 

Criddle waited, and then—batted his 
eyes and half rose. Here came Virgil, free 
and without escort; Virgil, walking a bit 
faster, swinging his cane more jauntily and 
holding his head somewhat higher in the 
air! 

“Criddle, dat Starsby nigger come 
mighty nigh tanglin’ me in some trouble.” 

“How come?” 

“Give me a circular to have printed 
which had a few things agin de law.” 

‘“Warn’t yourn agin de law?” 

“No; Mister Harry Madison he’s my 
lawyer, an’ likewise lawyer fer de Guv’- 
ment—Guv’ment do zackly what he tell 
?em. I made him cut out all dem parts befo’ 
I printed it.” 

“You did!””—which took Criddle’s last 
wind. 

“‘Sholy! But dem ’spectors "lowed I was 
sendin’ de same kind o’ papers as Starsby. 
Dat’s how come dey’s seekin’ Starsby, an’ 
sho’ got pestered ’cause he ’loped away.” 

“An’ you ain’t ’rested—not ’rested 
a-tall?” 

“No; dey jes ’vited me up to ’sult wid 
Lawyer Madison. He p’inted out whar my 
paper warn’t like Starsby’s—’cause I had 
mo’ sense!” 

“Den you gwine to keep a-runnin’ de 
College?” 

“Colleges is kinder risky. I’m gwine to 
hold on to dis money an’ stick wid de Coffin 


Club. Say, Criddle, don’t you want to buy 


”? 


a nice little desk an’ a rug —— 
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10,000 Cookers at MyBargain Price Before 


AR cutoff the supply 

of aluminum from 
Europe—prices in Amer- 
ica skyrocketed. While 
preparing to meet these 
conditions, by advancing 
my prices, I made a for- 
tunate buy of aluminum 
which enables me to offer 
10,000 Rapid  Fireless { 
Cookers, priced away : 
down. It will bea yearat 
least before I can again 
offer the Rapid at my 
present low prices. Write 
ooo today for big special offer. 


Try It 30 Days 
On My Personal 
Money-Back Guaranty 


I want you to use the Rapid 
Fireless Cooker this way for30 £ 
days. Then I want you to take # 
a vote of the entire family and 
yourself—and if you don’t decide 
that the Rapid Fireless Cooker 
is a marvel—if the whole family 
don’t say that they never had 
better meals, more wholesomely 
cooked, and if you don’t say that you 


I Have to Meet War Cost 


pes 


&) 


ere 


My Rapid Fireless Cookers make a big re- 
duction in the cost of living. Rapid Fireless 
Cookers will actually save you a large per cent 
of your fuel bill, save you work and worry, 
and will cook all kinds of foods better. It 


Contains 150 recipes by 
famous chefs showing how, 
with the Rapid, you can 
cook or prepare every dish 
you serve on your table. It 
roasts, boils, stews, steams, 
fries, bakes.every kind of 


You’ve Wan 


j <> 
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did it with far less work than you ever did before— 
then I want you to send it right back and I will 
return your money without argument. 


Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 
of “ Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


The Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 314, Detroit, Mich. 


of Aluminum 


makes them thoroughly digestible and delicious 
All the flavor of the food remains in the food 
after it is cooked. My Cooker steams, boils, 
bakes, fries and roasts all kinds of vegetables 
and meats. 


Send for Big FREE Book 


meat, fish and vegetables—makes delicious soups, 
puddings, breakfast foods, preserves. Does a score of 
things you never knew a fireless cooker could do. Did 
you know that ice-cream and all the ices and salads are 
prepared by the Rapid? Send for the Free book. With 
it will come my special price proposition. Write to- 
day. A postal will do. Address 


Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


Se j fey Vice. 


ted a Range 


Like This—Here It Is 


Every housewife in America has long dreamed of a range that would 


successfully burn coal or wood and gas or 
ALCAZAR is the first range to fully fill the 


oil, singly or in combination. The Duplex- 


bill. It is as near perfection in construction, 


operation and results as human brains and great manufacturing facilities can make it. 


Furnished in two types to burn coal, wood 
Duplex- ALCAZAR is a year-’round range 


condition and every possible requirement of cooking. 
In its very simplicity lies its strength. 


made instantly. 


and gas, or coal, wood and oil as fuel. The 
that conforms to every conceivable weather 
The change from fuel to fuel is 


The Duplex-ALCAZAR Range is made in steel—cast iron and porcelain 
construction. Style range is great enough to fit every conceivable condi- 
tion and need. You will recognize its unique merit when you see the 


range itself. 
in America. 


Back of these ranges is the most progressive stove factory 


The best stove merchant in your town is now displaying a line of Duplex- 
ALCAZAR Ranges, especially adapted to the requirements of your 


section. 


Write Us for Descriptive Litera- 
ture. Gladly Sent Free on Request. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


361 Cleveland Avenue 


) Write For 
Details 
Send your name 
| and we will for- 
| ward complete 
| descriptive  lit- 
erature. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Shoes sent prepaid 
by Parcel Post on 
receipt of price. 
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The Most Popular 
Shoe in the World 


EGAL means more than leather 
and findings—it means care, 
skill, study and conscience. It 

tells a tale of achievement. It expresses 
the power to excel, —to make machin- 
ery, materials and methods serve better 
uses,—to compel satisfaction by means 
of a more perfect product. 


This is accomplished by reason of Regal manufac- 
turing efficiency, volume of production, collective 
purchasing power and a world-knowledge of style 
requirements. 

The Spring Line of Regal Shoes affords a choice of approved 
models, the ultimate in fashionable, reliable, dependable 


footwear for Men and Women. Now shown in Regal 
stores and agencies from coast to coast. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
270 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


a Briton King Bal 
Black Cloth 
Top $5.00 


dampproofed, they absorb rain and moisture. A single brick will ab- 
sorb a pint of water, and unprotected walls soak in quantities of 


: (CO cacrrcted stucco and brick walls are porous. Unless effectively 
fl 


moisture during storms and wet weather. A damp, unsanitary interior is the 
first result. Then comes cracking, crumbling and general disintegration of the 
wall surfaces—especially in cold weather when the absorbed water freezes. 
Also the rain and moisture drive soot and dirt into the pores, so that the 
walls become streaked, stained and unsightly. 

Thousands of buildings have been effectively guarded against such deterioration. 


They have been dampproofed, protected and at the same time decorated and beautified 
by the use of Trus-Con Stone-Tex (applied with a brush). 

Stone-Tex is a liquid-cement coating, which seals all the poresand fills the hair cracks, 
becoming an inseparable part of the wall. Hard as flint, it will not chip, flake nor 
peel off, like paint. Keeps the building free from moisture and also provides an 
artistic flat-toned finish—decidedly appropriate for concrete, stucco or brick. 


TRUS-CON 
AT 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


is furnished in a variety of pleasing shades 
which give a soft, even-colored effect. 


Handsomely illustrated Stone-Tex book, 
explaining this coating in full, sent ‘ 
Sree on request. Write for it today. 


The Trus-Con 


Laboratories 


101 Trus-Con Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


FREE 
CONSULTING 
SERVICE: — 


| Our expert chemists and 
*» chemical engineers will advise 
you regarding all water- 
proofing or dampproof- 

sa> ing problems. Feel free 

to avail yourself of this 


, gation of 
any kind. 
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HOW RICH IS AMERICA? — 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


other countries. It has been said that the 
estimates were really exaggerated, because 
so much American property was owned 
abroad. But recently we have bought back 
one and a half billion dollars of our own 
securities and have loaned at least one bil- 
lion dollars to other countries. Unlike some 
of the estimates of British and German 
wealth, ours do not include foreign invest- 
ments owned by us. Wealth is always re- 
ported by the census where located rather 
than where it is owned. Thus, states like 
Kansas and Iowa may show surprising gains 
and the New England States none at all, 
though farms and railroads in the West may 
be largely owned by the Eastern investor. 

It is no easy task, I repeat, to make an 
estimate of wealth. Values fluctuate so 
rapidly that an appraisal good one day may 
be worthless a few months later. You can 
count the value of farm products, but by 
the time your report is compiled and printed 
half of those products will have been eaten 
and gone into the blood and sinew of man 
and animal. Where, then, shall you count 
them? 

Is the navy wealth or is it destruction? 
Does the equipment of educational and 
charitable institutions constitute wealth? 
How about the stumpage on millions of 
acres of land? Conceivably the time may 
come when stumpage will be very great 
wealth indeed, because there will be a de- 
mand for it and machinery will be devised 
to get it out cheaply. Seaweed may ulti- 
mately be used in vast quantities for fer- 
tilizer. Already the Sargasso Sea is being 
studied in that connection. Then, there are 
billions of tons of soft coal now unmined, but 
which some day may prove of incalculable 
value. The census doesinclude naval vessels 
and institutional equipment, but it makes 
no guess whatever at potential wealth, such 
as the soft coal fifty years hence, unless the 
present assessed value of the land where the 
coal is deposited reflects it. 

Most puzzling of all is the question of 
unearned increment. Land and the im- 
provements on it were valued at nearly 
fifty billions dollars more in 1912 than in 


| 1904. How much of that increased value 


was due to rising prices no man can say. 
Rising prices, in turn, may be caused solely 
by the growth of population and the in- 
crease of wealth in other directions, which 
enables people to pay more for land. Then, 
too, rising prices are due to the smaller pur- 
chasing power of money than formerly. 
But land is something that grows real crops 
to satisfy real hunger. A bushel of wheat 
does not feed more people when it sells at a 
dollar than when it brings only fifty cents. 


Checking Up the Census 


Offsetting this immensely questionable 
item in the schedule is the fact that the 
census takes no separate account of such 
public improvements as sewers, bridges, 
street paving and highways. The cost of 
such improvements is usually assessed 
against the property presumably benefited 
thereby, and so the rising price of land 
reflects these great agencies in the growth 
of human comfort, welfare and wealth. 

Then, too, the increase in such items as 
manufacturing machinery, manufactured 
products, street railways, electric-light 
plants, telephone systems, irrigation works, 
clothing and furniture has been just as 
amazing as the expanding value of land 
itself—that is, the comforts and necessities 
of life and the equipment for producing 
them have also mounted fast. Even in 
these items rising prices may be reflected 
to some extent. But, allowing for a twenty- 
five per cent rise in prices from 1904 to 
1912, each inhabitant of this country was 
twenty per cent richer on the average in 
the latter year and four times as rich as 
before the Civil War. 

The 1912 estimate was published in 1915. 
A few months before the figures were 
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released a class of university students \. 
given the task of making up an estimati, 
its own. The teacher was a trained sta; 
tician and he knew the methods emplo: 
by the Census Bureau, though haying n. 
of its elaborate machinery with which 
work. The students came within five 
ten per cent of the Census Bureau’s cal; 
lations, which shows in a striking way ttt 
imperfect as all these estimates are, t\ 
do not go as far wrong as might he s; 
posed. | 

Each census has been more accur, 
than its predecessor, because each one , 
enjoyed the cumulative benefit of what 
gone before, thus making innumere, 
checks and comparisons possible. Bef 
1880 it was the custom to value land 1 
the property on it by merely adding up , 
assessed values in every county. In 1\ 
experts were employed for the first timc, 
check up the figures sent in by the untrai) 
local agents, who went from house to ho 
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A Century of Revelation 


In that year, also, an immense num» 
of letters were addressed to bankers, ril. 
estate men, and business men in eyy 
county, asking for information as to \ 
selling price of parcels of property the 
In this way the assessed values and the tic 
values were checked off; and in each cen: 
since that day a still further effort has bir 
made to improve on the methods employ! 
The last census engaged nearly two hi. 
dred field agents, who visited every couly 
in the Union. ay 

Many of the devices employed were). 
genious in the extreme. In getting at \« 
value of furniture in homes one directo)’ 
the census had more than eight thousic 
insurance policies examined. In tryingic 
add up the amount of capital employecr 
trade and banking the same director )- 
tained access to more than a million repc: 
made by the commercial agencies. 

Who can say how fast our riches hi 
grown since 1912? The rate of incre; 
averaged ten billion dollars a year fir 
1904 to 1912. It has probably been 1 
greater in the last few years, because of \« 
huge expansion of the automobile, movi. 
picture and electrical industries. Auto1)- 
biles and moving pictures have leaped ujic 
near the top of the column since the cenis 
was compiled. And in the year 1915 i 
startling enlargement of the steel, copyr, 
chemical and other mineral indust» 
alone would make any 1912 estimate lk 
like asix-year-old suit on a ten-year-old hy. 

We are more than thirty times as richs 
we were when the Census Bureau first > 
gan to count. Yet at that time one Gecte 
Tucker wrote a book, which may be foud 
in a few of the big libraries, describing 1¢ 
“enormous growth of the United Stzx 
in wealth and population up to 185)” 
Even in 1912 six states had more wech 
than the whole Union in 1850. Perh)s 
when the next census is taken a do 
states will have proved their right to tat 
distinction. F 

But the romance, the superlative fai- 
nation, in reckoning our national estie 
lies not in the figures but in the possibilits. 
It is the discovery, development and ui- 
zation of our resources that hold out 1¢ 
greatest possibility of adding to the mir 
moth total. It is the opportunity to{0 
forth and find that has absorbed the Anr- 
ican people. z li 

“For a hundred years, and a little mo! 
declares Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of t¢ 
Interior, ‘‘this quest has been the dramof 
our life. It has given color to our civil- 
tion and buoyancy to the hearts of ¢ 
people. It has been a century of revit 
tion; and as yet we have only the mt 
superficial knowledge of what this lands, 
of what it will yield to research, and howl 
may best be. used. Its development ' 
only begun.” 
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Standing back of the scenes, so to say, the 
people of Detroit have so close and thorough 
a knowledge of the men in the many organ- 

izations, of the standing of the manufac- 
turers, and, most of all, of the QUALITY 
of the many cars, that it is safe to say that 

in no other city on earth does expert 
knowledge of cars play so large a réle 
in the buying of cars as it does in Detroit. 


Ist —Studebaker . 


We look on this testimonial 
from Detroit as the strongest 
that Studebaker cars have 
ever received. And there 
can be no better guid- 
ance for buyers unfa- 
miliar with the details 
of cars than this out- 


.FOUR CYLINDER MODELS 


Detroit’s Opinion 
is Authoritative 


Think of Detroit—and you think of automobiles! For Detroit is pre-eminently 
the Automobile City of America. Three-fourths of the cars produced in 1915 
were made in Detroit. And of Detroit’s 700,000 inhabitants, 
them are interested, directly or indirectly, in the fortunes of the industry. 


2nd—A car selling at more than $2,000. . . 
3rd —A line of cars priced from $700 to $1150 
4th —A line of cars priced from $950 to $1500 
5th —A line of cars priced from 1000 to $1500 
6th —A line of cars priced from $850 to $1300 


e .] 
tive. See the cars—ride ils 
in them—see for your- 
self why Detroit makes 6 
Studebaker its own it 
choice. Si 

More than 221,000 Studebaker 
Cars produced and sold 
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practically all of 


The 1915 registrations of Studebakers by 
Detroit residents, according to the official 
figures, far exceeded those of any other car 
selling at more than $500. There were 
1456 Studebakers registered in all—and 
using this figure as 100%, the standing of 
the various cars in Detroit’s opinion was 
as follows: 


. 100% 
90% 
85% 
63% 
52% 
51% 
spoken judgment of Detroit 
buyers who KNOW cars and 


whose opinion is authorita- 


HALF-TON COMMERCIAL CARS 


: Touring Car, 7. 
» /-Passenger ... 87 
7 Pe er, 3-passenger . .. . th Panel Delivery Car . - +--+ $875 
: dau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1150 ExpressCar ...--- = 850 
“Tour; SIX CYLINDER MODELS d Station and Baggage Wagon. . - 875 
Roads Car, 7-passenger . . . $1085 
iseeeme STUDEBAKER on Ton concn TRUS 
Co Seales i 1350 Open Express, complete. . - - $1200 
Ss ’ Tia Mndsis.) « - 1600 ° ° . 
tt: 1675 South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. Stake Body, comprare pie 
usine, 7-passenger . . . . 2500 Add. uC d D : Bus, 16-pass., full equipment . 14 
: F. O. B. Detroit ress a ‘orrespondence to Detroit F. O. B. Detroit 
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for Every Job 


A hack saw that cuts iron pipe would not do satisfac- 
tory work in cutting sheet steel. 


Good machinists know this and also know that there is a Starrett 
blade for every purpose. Seventeen different blades—some differ in 
shape and size of teeth — some in composition, some in hardness. 


Send for Free Catalog No. 20E 


It tells what saw to use. Guided by this your work will 
be clean and rapid and your blades will have long life. 


THE L. 5S. STARRETT: CO. 
ATHOL, MASS. 
“The World’s Greatest Tool Makers” 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


For Real Bicycle Joy— 


AON 


Uva acct 


OU have only 

tasted of real 
bicycle joy until 
you own a SMITH 
MOTOR WHEEL. = 

Motorwheeling 

gives bicycling a fresh charm—the 
exhilaration and ease of power-riding. 
A sturdy, willing motor, which at- 
taches in five minutes to any coaster 
brake bicycle, responds to the gentle 
touch of a handy lever; and in a 
twinkling your ‘‘mount”’ is a thing of 
life. Your pedals are footrests, after 
two easy turns. 


Then the pulsing motor, obedi- 
ent to your command, sends you 


be 


DETACHABLE 


magically on at 
any speed from 4 
to 20 miles an 
hour. There is no 
jarring vibration, 
no grease or dirt. 
Special riding togs are unnecessary. 

Up to 125 miles of new pleasure and 
““get-about’’ service are yours from 
one gallon of gasoline. 

Little wonder that there are nearly 
10,000 happy motorwheelists now! 

Your dealer will demonstrate. Or 
write for our book ‘‘ Motorwheeling.”’ 

Dealers: A few exclusive territories 
are still open. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 

Motor Wheel Division 


» Motor 
heel 


Le A. O. Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


bij 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 20) | 


The criminal investigator was certain 
that the assassin was in the community. 
He reasoned that he would be afraid to 
make himself conspicuous by any change 
until after the affair had blown over. The 
circuit court of the county was in session. 
The judge instructed the grand jury to in- 
vestigate the mysterious assassination. The 
whole community was present at the court 
sitting. The criminal investigator thought 
the assassin might be in the crowd. As the 
people were leaving the courtroom, which 
was on the second floor, the criminal inves- 
tigator stood at the head of the stairway 
and suddenly called out the name of the 
suspected convict. A man going out 
through the hall turned. He was imme- 
diately arrested and his arm examined for 
the bullet wound. The scar was found. He 
was identified and convicted of the murder. 

Police methods in America are necessa- 
rily varied. Each municipality has its own 
system. The detective service of the Fed- 
eral Government is arranged by depart- 
ments. The Department of Justice, the 
Treasury Department, and so on, have their 
detective branches of the general Secret 
Service. These branches in their particular 
features are as efficient as any. 

A vast number of frauds are run down 
and broken up by the Secret Service. Some 
of these frauds, in spite of the wide pub- 
licity constantly given to them, seem to 
continue to flourish. The inspector at the 
head of the training school of the New York 
Police Department directs attention to 
two of these frauds constantly practiced. 
The swindlers engaged are shrewd and 
skillful. The persons they select for victims 
are usually those who can command a cer- 
tain amount of ready money and have a 
reputation in their community for being 
willing to take a chance on “‘sure-thing 
gambles.” 

The victim is introduced to a person 
who pretends to be the superintendent of 
one of the great telegraph companies. The 
usual plan is for the sharper to take his vic- 
tim, on some pretext, to an upper floor of 
the telegraph company’s building. Here, 
by accident, they meet in the hall the super- 
intendent of the company. This man is in 
a hurry, as it is during business hours, but 
he is glad to meet his old friend; and he 
suggests that they take lunch together in a 
neighboring café. It is a friendly luncheon. 
At the end of it, after the way has been 
skillfully prepared by appropriate intimate 
talk, the superintendent promises to hold 
up for a few minutes the result of a certain 
horse race that afternoon. He will tele- 
phone the name of the winner to his friend 
in time for him to place a bet on it before 
the result of the race is announced by the 
telegram from the track. The victim is 
then taken to what appears to be a first- 
class pool room. In it are well-dressed men 
placing large bets on various races. These 
persons are pointed out to him as well- 
known sporting millionaires and famous 
horse owners. 


The Sick Engineer 


The whole thing is staged for the victim’s 
benefit and, of course, is entirely false. 

The victim is then taken to a near-by 
telephone booth, where the message from 
the superintendent is to be received. At 
the time indicated the superintendent tele- 
phones the name of the horse and the men 
hasten into the pool room to place a bet. 
This preliminary bet is apt to be small. 
The horse named wins and the victim ob- 
tains his small wager. 

That evening when the superintendent 
of the telegraph company meets the victim 
he is astonished at the trifling bet. The 
result is, in the end, the superintendent 
agrees to hold up another race, and the 
victim arranges to obtain all the money he 
can get in order to bet it on a sure thing. 
When the great “‘killing” is made, and the 
stripped victim goes back to consult with 
the superintendent over the extraordinary 
mistake, the pool room disappears behind 
him and the superintendent is no longer 
attached to the great telegraph company. 

Sir Robert Anderson used to say that the 
persons who were duped by get-rich-quick 
schemes were always those who were at- 
tempting to take advantage of somebody 
else. It is upon this instinct to obtain 
something for nothing, or by sharp prac- 
tice to defraud another, that the American 
sharper always depends. 


“The sick-engineer game” ig based. 
this principle. a 

The victim is taken downtown in 
York into one of the great office buildi, 
near the Wall Street district and introdu, 
to a broker. This introduction ig all m, 
aged as a matter of the merest inadverter: 
The broker is a pleasant person, and dur 
the course of the conversation he menti. 
a certain mining stock or some indust;, 
stock that has suddenly become exce| 
ingly valuable. He names a very large p 
that he would be willing to pay for ¢ 
stock if he could happen to find any of 
Nothing more is said about it. The viel 
and the sharper go out. 

That evening on their way to the thea 
the sharper remembers a friend of his. 
mining engineer, who is ill, and they sj 
in a furnished rooming house for a mom 
to call on the sick man. The conversat, 
presently goes round to the value of m 
ing stock. It happens that the sick engin 
mentions the very stock the broker war: 
He evidently does not know anything abi 
its sudden increasing value and he Offers, 
sell all the stock he holds for a small su 
The victim sees a chance to make a lot, 
money by buying this stock and turnin 
over to the broker. So he gets away fr: 
his friend a little later, slips back and p: 
chases the whole of the sick engineer’s sto. 


Another Mining Game 


The inspector of the New York police ss: 
that this game is usually arranged fo: 
Friday or Saturday evening after the W 
Street broker will have left for the day. 

Monday morning, when the victim g: 
downtown to turn the stock over to { 
broker, he discovers that this. person }: 
hired desk room in the building for «: 
day only and has disappeared. He hurr: 
uptown to the room of the sick engine, 
but here he also discovers that the inva: 
has gone away without leaving his addre 
and, of course, the stock he has purchas 
is worthless. 

Like these are the Spanish Priso1i 
Fraud, the Confidence Trick, and innum. 
able gambling swindles. A form of t: 
American gold-brick game has been work’ 
over and over again in England. | 

After the death is announced of sox 
wealthy person a letter is received fr¢ 
America addressed to him. It is opened | 
his relatives. It is from a man in a we 
known mining region of the United Sta: 
or Canada. It apologizes for a long silen, 
but explains that the writer had wait 
until he was able to repay a sum of mon; 
which he had borrowed. He goes on to s 
that he has finally struck it rich and: 
ready to return the loan. It was not a vé 
considerable loan, but the writer is ve 
grateful, because it helped him over a bi 
time and enabled him to hold his clai: 
until he had made a strike. 

The relatives of the dead man of cou: 
reply, saying that they had never heard! 
the loan, that the dead man’s papers cc. 
tain no reference to it, and so on. TI: 
letter brings a fulsome answer. The et 
says that the dead man evidently intend! 
to release the loan to him, since he kept ' 
record of it; but he is not to be outdone 
generosity. He will return it. He now hi 
enormous wealth in sight and nothing 
give him greater pleasure than to share } 
good fortune with the family of his esteem! 
benefactor. A few hundred pounds w 
buy undeveloped claims near his strike a 
insure his friends a vast fortune. He 7 
them to send some competent person | 
New York, where he will show them sai: 
ples of the ore. The result is that one of t? 
family goes over to New York. He is m 
there by the shrewd sharper. He is shov: 
ore of unquestionable purity. Sometim 
he is taken West to the claim, which h 
been carefully salted, and the result is t 
the heirs of the dead Englishman and th¢ 
idle money are permanently parted. 

Variations of these swindles are CO: 
stantly being perfected. But they all ha: 
the same underlying base—either an 0 
portunity easily to get the better of son 
one else, or a fortune by the accidental di 
covery of great natural values unknown 
the public and to be obtained by secr 
manipulation. Every confidence game ¢ 
be determined by these two simple tests. 

The one difficulty in America with m 
nicipal detective centers is that they 2 
under political control. The heads of the: 
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departments are usually removed when the 
opposition comes into power. To remain 
any time in office an American official would 
have to emulate the example of the Parisian, 
De Morny, who was at the head of a depart- 
ment depending upon public favor. 

One evening an anxious adherent rushed 
j is office. 

SS eoncieur,” he cried, ‘“‘I have accurate 
information. There is going to be a clean 
sweep here.” . 

“Ah, my friend,” replied De Morny, 
“give yourself no concern. Wherever there 
is any sweeping to be done I always man- 
age to be found on the side of the broom 

ndle!”’ ; 

Nevertheless, in spite of these disadvan- 
tages American detective centers are be- 
ginning to take on the thoroughness of the 
German system. : ; 

Experts are assembled for the investiga- 
tion of theaters of crime. Care is taken to 
observe finger prints and to obtain molds 
of footprints and marks of burglar tools. 
Our Bs retories are able to give correct 
data on bloodstains. In the investigation 
of questioned documents, forgery, Black- 
Hand letters, and the like, a very consider- 
able advance in method has been made in 
the last few years. Experts have shown us 
how to care for questioned documents and 
properly examine them. : 

Frauds have been detected by the fact that 
part of a writing followed a fold in a paper 
when the ink line crossed the fold. Properly 
examined, one could say whether the paper 
had been folded before or after the line was 
written, although the line was not more than 
a hundredth of an inch in width. Often 
where the writing crosses a fold a bit of ink 
will have passed through the paper. Theeye 
would not discover this; but very greatly 
enlarged under a microscope the evidence 
would at once appear. 


Knowledge of Ink and Writing 


Documents are produced which it is pre- 
tended are of great age; but a knowledge of 
. the change of color of commercial inks at 

once shows them to be fraudulent. The 
eye might be questioned; but the use of 
the microscope puts the thing beyond 
doubt. A document may be thus regis- 
tered, its color ascertained at a certain 
time and then taken later for comparison. 
Often a document is changed or altered, 
and the point where the alteration touched 
the inks of the original writing will appear 
under the microscope. It will show which 
of the lines cross and which are laid down 
on top of the other. The difference in inks, 
if writings have been changed, will some- 
times appear in a tiny sediment, which a 
proper microscopical examinaticn will dis- 
close. 

Certain experts in this country are now 
able to make as good an examination of doc- 
uments connected with criminal affairs as 
those in the service of the German detec- 
tive centers. 

The Secret Service, under the Post-Office 

Department, has made a careful study 
along this line. 
__Checks, drafts, and so on, have been 
identified by the peculiarities and identifi- 
cations along the edges of detached stubs. 
When enlarged these indentures are a per- 
fect method of identification. Stamps from 
a certain sheet have been identified by this 
process. The line where a sheet of paper is 
torn off from another sheet has proved to be 
a complete identification. 

Tn one case a note for a large sum was 
shown to have been written on a page de- 
tached from an autograph album, which 
had originally contained only the signature 
of the pretended maker. The note had been 
written above the signature. But for a 
careful microscopical examination along 
the line of cleavage where the paper had 
been torn the fraud would not have been 
detected. 

In some cases sums for one hundred or 
one thousand dollars have been raised to 
Seven or nine so skillfully that the change 

_ could scarcely be detected. But under a 
Proper microscopical examination the top 
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of the seven or the loop of the nine plainly 
appeared laid down on the other writing. 

The efficiency of this German scientific 
method on one occasion saved an innocent 
man in Colorado. 

A prisoner was charged with murder. 
He maintained that he was innocent. He 
said that he had been attacked and that 
during the struggle a pistol had been dis- 
charged, resulting in the death of his as- 
sailant. The authorities held that he had 


deliberately shot the dead man. The truth | 


depended upon whether or not it could be 
shown that there had, in fact, been a 
struggle. 


The Unsolved Mysteries 


A competent criminal investigator who | 


happened to be at hand pointed out that 
the brand on the dead man’s face from the 
fire of the pistol was below the bullet hole. 


This meant that at the time the weapon | 


was fired the pistol had been held upside 
down. He demonstrated that in ordinary 
pistol fire the brand was always above the 
bullet hole if the weapon were held in a nor- 
mal position—that is to say, the brand in 
such pistol fire is always above the line of 
sight on the barrel, because the force, in 
pulling the trigger, causes the muzzle of 
the weapon to jump up, and this tendency 
results in the brand being always above the 
bullet hole. It was, therefore, clear that the 
story told by the prisoner was true. The 
brand being below the bullet hole showed 
that the weapon had been upside down at 
the moment it was fired. 

An assistant commissioner at Scotland 
Yard, with the complacency of one at the 
head of an infallible machine, used to say 
that all the strange, unsolvable mysteries 
occur in America. Some of them do. 

A newspaper reporter was passing along 
the street early in the morning before a 
great office building in a Western city, 
when he saw a man lying on the sidewalk. 
The man seemed desperately injured and 
the reporter at once put in a call for an am- 
bulance. A policeman and several persons 
appeared when the ambulance arrived. 
The surgeon examined the man. ‘You 
don’t want an ambulance,” he said; ‘‘you 
want the dead wagon.”’ The ambulance re- 
turned and headquarters was directed to 
send for the body. Just at this moment one 
of the windows, several stories above in the 
building, was suddenly thrown up and a 
woman appeared. 


She screamed frantically and gesticulated | 


to the people in the street below. 
The police who had appeared, and all the 
crowd, including the newspaper reporter, 


rushed into the building. The elevators | 


were not running. They were compelled to 


go up the stairway. There was some diffi- | 
culty in locating the floor upon which the | 


woman had appeared. Finally they discov- 
ered the room, with the window up. It was 
an unoccupied room in the office building. 


The woman was not to befoundintheroom. | | 


She was not to be found anywhere in the 
building; and, what was more mysteri- 


ous, when they returned to the street the | 
dead man had disappeared! And from that | 
day nobody ever discovered a trace of the | 


woman or the dead man, or any manner or 
form of evidence of a crime. 


All the paraphernalia of the ghastlydrama | 
simply vanished out of human knowledge. | 


fim Alble Seaman 


WO sailors were disputing on the street 

in Seattle over the merits of former cap- 
tains of theirs. Each held his favorite to be 
the greatest navigator in the business. They 
appealed to a man standing by. He de- 
cided against one of the disputants. 

“What do you know about navigation?” 
asked this sailor. ‘“‘Where do you come in 
as a sailor?” 

“Why,” the man replied, “I am the 
greatest navigator in this country! Once I 
sailed a five-masted schooner from Nome, 
Alaska, to Butte, Montana, with no other 
chart than a railroad map!” 
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Near and far sight in one 


pair of glasses 


Can you see distant objects clearly 
through your reading glasses? Or 
are you compelled to take them off 
every time you look across the room 
or at a distance? Then you need 


KRYPTOK Glasses. 


‘Thousands of middle-aged men and 
women who need glasses for close 
work only, are putting up with the in- 
convenience of constantly removing 
and replacing their glasses—and are 
straining their eyes when they look 
through their reading glasses at ob- 
jects three or four feet away—simply 
because they do not know about 


LASSES LY 
THE ONLY INVISIBLE BIFOCAL 


KRYPTOKS combine near and far sight 
in one solid lens. The lower part gives 
the necessary correction for close vision, 
while the upper part is adapted for nat- 
ural far vision. 


KRY PTOK Glasses can- 
not be distinguished from 
simple lenses, yet they en- 
able you to see both near 
and far objects with per- 
fect clearness and distinct- 
ness. No troublesome 
removing of glasses. 


Upper part 
for Distance 
“Sai 55 


The smooth, even surface 


of KRYPTOK Glasses is 


The old-fashioned bifocal plainty 
show: seam and shoulder But 
wartenS have no disfiguring. 
age revealing lines Or Seams 


absolutely free from the disfiguring, age- 

revealing, vision-blurring lines, seams or 

shoulders of old-fashioned _ bifocals. 

KRYPTOKS are the oni perfect bi- 
focals without lines or 
blur of any kind. 


Write for Booklet 

‘*Ryesight Efficiency’”’ 
It contains valuable information 

A about conserving the eyesight—ex- 
plains why KRYPTOK Glasses are 
universally recommended by ocu- 
lists, opticians and optometrists. 
Please give name of your oculist, 
optician or optometrist. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
849 Old So. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The look of luxury, the 
trim ankle-fit, the beautiful 
sheen and delicate color- 
ings of Everwear Hose 
make it easy for people of 
taste to choose this line. 


That this shapeliness, 
newness and softness of 
texture last as long as the 
fabric is going to make first- 
time buyers of Everwear 
glad they were persuaded. 


Everwear Hosiery is made 
for men and women, in pure 
thread silk, lise and cotton; 
for children, in lisle and cotton. 


Your department store or 
haberdasher sells Everwear. 
If not, ask us how you can be 
supplied. 


Light and medium weights ; 
Sau ms Jc, D0c, 30¢ 
and 25c. All good colors. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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"Copyright Hart Schaffner & 


chaffner & 


New Varsity Fift 
designs for Sprin 


Look for this picture in color, : 
window of the store that sells these clothes 


Marx 


March 


18, 1916 
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TENDER 
MEAT 


NOURISHING 
MARROW 


DELICIOUS 
VEGETABLES 


“Close investigation 
Will prove this Campbell ‘kind’ 
A most efficient ration 

For your body and your mind.” 


SE o 
EPH Gampagiy GoM 
CAMDEN Nia oe 


And no wonder it’s so good. 


No wonder that this tasty soup is so helpful 
in promoting all-around strength and vitality. 
You find some of the most important elements 


both for body-building and brain-building in 


Canipbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


Carefully selected ox tails are the basis of this 
delightful soup. The sliced joints—full of meaty 
nourishment — together with carrots, yellow 
turnips, celery, barley, and other vegetables, are 
combined in a savory whole-tomato purée. And 
we add a dash of our imported Spanish sherry 
to give the final touch of zest to this palatable 
combination. 

A rich, substantial, full-bodied soup which 
you are bound to enjoy. 

“Soups properly prepared,” as a great editor re- 
cently said—referring to Campbell’s Soups—‘“are 
the most valuable and important factor in diges- 
[a tion. And your digestion makes you what you are!” 
. Why not have your grocer send you some of 
this wholesome Campbell “kind,” and begin its 
regular use today ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


eT 
; ee 
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HENREE DEMANDS HIS RIGE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


determination. Now, which of us possesses 
all these in the highest degree?’’ 

M’sieu Field glanced covertly at my part- 
ner and then answered: ‘‘ You, of course.” 
Indeed, he could have said nothing else. 

“Eh bien, my friends! It is settled. We 
start at once. And let our watchword be: 
We Demand Our Rights.” 

It was a happy inspiration. They greeted 
the slogan with whoops and M’sieu Field’s 
services were again requisitioned for an Old 
Hen. After that we went to work, for it has 
never been my habit to let second thought 
blow cold on a decision. Before we went 
to bed the crusade had been launched; the 
first shells had been fired. Ever a man of 
lofty sentiment, my poor partner was much 
wrought up; he sang before we went to bed, 
Oh, Whereis My Wandering Wife? our host 
rendering effective assistance in the bass. 

Next morning, when I awoke in M’sieu 
Field’s house amid strange surroundings, 
there came a revulsion of feeling. I was 
beset by a curious oppression. I freely con- 
fess it, my friend, the plan now seemed to 
me chimerical. I wanted to go home. I 
wanted my wifeback. I wanted everything 
to be as it had been before our ill-judged 
assertion of independence. 

However, it was too late to back out now. 
The morning paper that a servant brought 
me sufficiently revealed that. M/’sieu Field 
had gauged the journalists correctly—we 
had busted into the front page. There, un- 
der a wide heading in large type, flared the 
startling announcement. I read: 


“Tt has come! Husbands are organizing 
to demand their rights. Three of our lead- 
ing millionaires are already intrenched in 
the magnificent home of Sam Field, on the 
Bluff, prepared to fight it out to the last 
drop. And they’re well supplied. 

“They are the redoubtable Sam himself, 
Colonel Joe Hicks, and his partner, Henri 
Giraud, another of our copper barons, 
whose daring deeds did not cease with hurl- 
ing knives in a side show, but have won 
him a unique place in high society. Their 
purpose—but list to the words of their 
leader: 

““We are banded together,’ announced 
Mr. Giraud with flashing eyes, ‘to assert 
ourselves, and to win for all husbands whose 
lives can be touched by our influence that 
liberty of action for which men have bled 
and died since time began. We want the 
same liberty we accord our wives—the right 
to those harmless pursuits and activities 
which custom has conferred upon the male 
for ages. 

“Tt is iniquitous,’ continued Mr. Giraud, 
warming up, ‘that women should demand 
all and concede nothing. It is unfair. I 
might even say it is unjust. We have de- 
termined to remedy this condition at all 
costs. Our slogan is: We Demand Our 
Rights.’ 

“Just what are they?’ asked the re- 
porter. ‘What’re you after?’ Along these 
lines Mr. Giraud showed reticence. His 
ally, Sam Field, was more explicit. Sam 
got down to cases. 

““TIn the course of human events,’ he 
said, ‘and in pursuit of that liberty and 
happiness which are the inalienable rights 
of every citizen, a man should be allowed, 
from time to. time, to go duck huntin’. 
Well, that’s it. When we go after ducks in 
future we propose to go without any fuss.’ 

‘‘His friend the Colonel was even more 
modest in his demands. While refusing to 
make a statement for publication, he inti- 
mated that his grievance was against boiled 
shirts and the twinkle, which hurts his feet. 

“The interviews did one thing—they let 
the cat out of the bag. It was learned that 
the trio made a trip this week to the Fin 
and Feather Club Lake, over the protests of 
their wives, and when they got back their 
wives had flown. All three are at the Reese. 
They registered there on Tuesday in the 
following order—J. Giraud, Patricia Hicks, 
Mrs. Sam Field. Is there any significance 
in this? 

“““We will organize a league,’ said Mr, 
Giraud. ‘It will be the Equal Rights 
League. Only married men will be eligible 
for membership, for of course only married 
men need it. And by concerted action we 
hope to bring sufficient pressure to bear to 
relieve our unhappy plight.’ . 

““*How will you go about it? Petition 
the Legislature?’ 

“*No, no. We wish to exert only a moral 
influence. We are opposed to coercion of 


. there had been no interview. 


every kind. First, we will hold a 
parade in order to test our strer 
will also serve the purpose of separ; 
sheep from the goats.’ ee 
“Announcement of the ° z 
tion is bound to create a 
dauntless three who conceive, 
perhaps our wealthiest ci 
not lack for backing, and ¢ 
considerable swath in societ 
League will receive a host of su 
goes without saying. a 
“When made acquainted with th 
last night, Mr. Lang Wharton, ; 
of the Dixie Golf Club, expressed th 
est enthusiasm. = 
“Our members will join the Le: 
man,’ he said. ‘You can say we'll 
band in the parade.’ ” ie 


I groaned and laid down the 
dizzy in the head. The words of th 
seemed to burn into my brain, 
What had I done? How woe! 
creet and rash—surely I could n 
said all that. I distinctly remembe 
ing talked with a young man of « 
manners who represented himse 
journalist—but he had not ma 


cursed Old Hens! That was i 
And what would Madame 
this exhibition? At the tho 
tenderness surged over me, I 
back to her at the Reese immedi: 
would deny it all and beg her to 
again I would clasp her in my arm: 
With this aim in view I se 
-cally from bed, and the top of n 
almost snapped off. M’sieu, I had 
ten the good cheer provid 4 
before; I had forgotten the Old He: 
while I stood clasping my throbbir 
in burst M’sieu Field, freshly shave 
hearty and bubbling over wi 
“What'd I tell you?” he cried. 
biggest thing of the year, Henree 
we'll tear this old burg wide open. 
three bands, the Chamber of Cor 
the Cattlemen’s Association, 1 
League, the Ministerial A: 
every single member of the two 
clubs. They all want to march.” 
“Alas, m’sieu, I 


do not thin 
“You're not weakening, Henree’ 
Before I could reassure him a 
entered to summon me to the telep 
“Tt’s Jane,” declared my host, ‘ 
afarm. Don’t go. Or, if you do, 
you'll talk to her when she’s hom 
she ought to be, and not before. 
what I told Meg. She got me out 
before eight o’clock to find out 
meant by it.” ea 
I hardly heard his advice. Ah, m; 
you cannot conceive the emotions t 
tated me as I picked up the rece 
thought I should swoon. To hear a: 
accents of my beloved, to assure he 
persuaded, m’sieu, that if Madame 
that critical moment spoken 
kindly to her husband, his generot 
would have responded. Yes; I wou 
deserted them to fly to her. But 
heard was: : 
“Hello, hello! Is that 
What makes you so husky? 
How dare you tell the papers: 
And my impulse was ch 
harshness had the effect of a 


dame, and return to your ho 
to you, but not before. If- 

A sharp click in my ears ja 
backbone; she had hung up 
I returned to M’sieu Field. 

“So that is finished,” I sai 
‘What are our plans for the da; 
Let us to work.” “i 

“‘Henree,”’ broke out the wi 
“‘you’re a wonder. You’re the 
it-once kid.” 

Bien, we held the parade. I 
miles long and stopped traffic ? 
Little had we recked of the avalan 
plan would set in motion. Ther 
spontaneous, bewildering, magnific 

Husbands flocked to our stan 
left their businesses, abandoned th 
tomary pursuits, to join the 
as we moved in serried ranks uf 
they darted from the sidewalks 
array. The plaudits were deafer 
men wept, women fainted, the 
powerless. ; a 
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Wives who had never detected a symp- 
tom of rebellion in their mates were left 
deserted. Their hitherto dutiful spouses 
could not resist the call; blood cried to 
blood; they swung by in the procession, 
staring the ladies defiantly in the eye. 
Recruits appeared in hundreds from unsus- 
pected sources. 

First came a band, then two banners; 
behind them an automobile bedecked with 
flowers. In it rode the founders of the 
League—myself in the place of honor, 
Messieurs Sam Field and Joe Hicks on 
either side. How they yelled and huzzaed 
/ when they beheld me, all those waiting 
thousands! Never had I received such 
| ovations, not even in the palmiest days of 
| my professional career. And never had I 
appeared to such advantage. Repeatedly 
I rose in the car to acknowledge the shouts, | 
and the thunderous plaudits broke out | 
anew. 


Babcock Bodies put within your reach 
these sturdy reliable delivery cars —low 


he Sign Behind us streamed the host of Leaguers, | 1 2 1 = 
vints out the rank on rank, never ending. A superb | in cost and maintenance ; high In 


ANw TOX spectacle: bands blaring, streamers flying, 


rugeists 


e 
Look For This 

Drug Store 
Only druggists with an 
established reputation for 
honesty, integrity and fair 
dealing are permitted to 
handle the SAN*TOX Line of 
Toilet Articles and Household 
Preparations. 

Before any SAN*TOX Drug- 
gist placed SAN*TOX on his 
shelves he was required to rigidly 
investigate the entire line of more 
than 125 items and by so doing 
thoroughly satisfy himself that 


each one will substantiate his 
personal guarantee. 


Sarox 


The Public Service Line 

You will know the one 
“best” drug store in your 
locality by the sign of the 
Nurse on the window. Go there 
for all your toilet requisites and 
household preparations. The 
SAN*TOX Druggist will unhesi- 
tatingly recommend SAN*®TOX 
because he knows that you will 
be delighted—that you will come 
back for more. He will cheerfully 
and without argument refund the 
price of any SAN*TOX item 
which does not satisfy you in 
every particular. 


THE DEPREE 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| banners flaunting the breeze; 
| horseback, men afoot, automobiles loaded 
| like a six-o’clock jitney. 


| vention: 
No Hooking up the Back! Treat Us as | 


men on 


Some of the devices displayed were ex- 


tremely pithy. Besides the banner of the | 
League bearing our slogan, We Demand | 


Our Rights, were many of individual in- 
Give Us Liberty or Death! 


Well as You Would the Furnace Man! 
One Night Off a Week! 

Yet among the watchwords flung to the 
wind were several I would willingly have 


| dispensed with, but in every great move- 


ment one must put up with the bad for the 
sake of the good. For instance, M’sieu Joe 
hired a stout varlet to march in the middle 
of the procession with a perfectly huge ban- 
ner inscribed: No More Boiled Shirts. 
The spectacle amazed the town. 
“Wonderful!” 
“Great!” 
“Fine work, Giraud! You're a wiz! 


” 


Prominent citizens, leaders in the pro- | 
fessions and the world of business, crowded | 
about me to offer felicitations when the | 


parade had dispersed. Journalists besieged 
me at every turn, pressing for a statement. 

“Tt is only the start,’”’ I assured them. 

““What comes next? More demonstra- 
tions?” 

The moment had arrived to play my 
trump card. If that did not bring them 
home nothing would. 

“You have guessed it. Another demon- 
stration, but this time it will be the ladies.”’ 

“Ladies?” they echoed. 

“To be sure. The Anti-Suffrage League 
of this fair city has joined our ranks. They 
propose to entertain us with a luncheon. 
Madame Tiller can give you the details.” 

It was easy to see that the reporters were 
impressed. Mention of the rich and fasci- 


nating Madame Twiller had instantly | 
given them visions of front-page articles | 


illustrated with pictures of the beauty. 
“‘And you can say for me,” added M’sieu 

Sam Field in high feather, ‘‘that we haven’t 

fairly begun yet. You can say for me that 


we'll put into the field a candidate for | 


President.” 

“What!!” 

“Why not? The Equal Rights League is 
only one day old and has eleven thousand 
members. In six months we'll have ten 
million at the lowest computation. Do you 
begin to get me? 

“And we’ve got a platform that'll appeal 
to every voter. What does he care about 
the average party plank? Junk, I tell you. 
Junk!” 

M’sieu Field was beginning to perspire in 
his excitement. i 
talk about equal rights for the downtrodden 
husband you’re on ground he knows. He’ll 
go bald-headed for a platform like that. 
Why, it’s the biggest thing in American his- 
tory since Washington crossed the Delaware. 
Before spring gets here we’ll be a national 
party and we’ll put up a candidate against 
Bryan.” 

“Who'll he be, Sam?” they demanded. 

Try as I would, I could not hide my con- 
fusion. For all eyes turned at once toward 
me as my noble friend exclaimed, with a 
gesture truly dramatic: 

“Who else but Henree Giraud?” 

Frantic yells broke forth; cheer upon 
cheer and shouts of joy. Men slapped one 
another on the back and roared their delight. 


“‘But when you begin to | it 


Many were so overcome with emotion that | 


tears coursed down their cheeks and speech 
was denied them. I bowed again and again. 
Ah, if my dear mother could have seen me 
then! (Continued on Page 52) 


Just what you want 


There are nine different 
types from which you can se- 
lect a body exactly suited to 
your business requirements. 


lowest cost. 


information, 


Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose 
Won't Twist or Kink 


F lawn hose has five layers of alternate 

active rubber and seamless braided 
cotton, that hose is bound to last longer 
than ordinary hose. 

If it has six extra large rubber ribs, run- 
ning the full length of the hose, that 
hose is protected from twisting and 
kinking. 

You have probably been disappointed 
time and time again, because you 
bought hose that was just hose. Don’t 
do it again. 

Ask your dealer for Goodyear-Akron 

\WM = Hose. Be sure that it bears the 

Wh ~=Goodyear-Akron trademark. Then 
iM you will know that you are purchasing 

lawn hose that will not crack, kink 
or leak—hose that will last several 
seasons with continual satisfaction. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


GOOD}YEAR 


Lawn Hose 


money-saving value for your business. 


woods— open-hearth 
braces—quality workmanship— 
built on the Ford idea. 


Quality at low cost 


Babcock Bodies are built in 
thousand lots on the unit plan. 
Each body gets the benefit of 
quantity production and you 
get the utmost quality at the 


Ask your Ford Dealer for 
or write us for 
illustrated Booklet. 
FORD DEALERS: 
our Sales Proposition. 


H. H. BABCOCK COM PANY 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Strong and light 


Efficient desizn—selected 
steel 


Write for 


- 


“‘Batter Up’”’ 


All through the South the big league 
teams are working out. Every morn- 
ing there is batting practice; but a 
big-leaguer gets out of a zipping 
two-bagger no more joy than you do. 

The big league teams and the col- 
lege teams are now ready—in one 
way; they have their outfits—brand 
new—from caps to spikes. 

Are YOU ready too? 

Is your glove right? Do you need 
a pair of spiked shoes? How about 
that uniform? 

You and your team mates can get 
your boys’ baseball outfits this com- 
ing season free of charge. We will 
outfit hundreds of boys’ teams this 
year. Why not yours? Don’t let the 
season find you unprepared. Write 
us now. Send the coupon today. 


Sales Division, Box 303 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: How can I get my baseball outfit 
from you free? 


Nane—<$—$_$<—<— 


Address———<—$_$<$__— — — ——— —xc ccc 
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Greater Beauty— 
Better Finish— ae 
Stronger Construction— 


Lighter Weight! 


Steel Beds Perfected! 


TEEL has long been recognized as an ideal material for the met] 

bed. Simmons has recently perfected a process to draw ail 
electrically weld polished, cold-rolled, strip steel into perfect tut. 
This has made steel beds of refinement at last possible. 


The new tubing, round or square, and the machines upon which it is mae 
are both Simmons inventions. Basic United States patents protect them. Hen:, 
the new Simmons Steel Beds are exclusively a Simmons product. Look ir 


the Simmons name on the foot rail. 


See Your Dealer’s Exhibit of 


Simmons Steel Beds are made in 
many designs impossible in old-style 
iron. There are no screws or bolts to 
come loose and rattle; each joint is 
electrically welded and fused perfectly 
into a single piece of reinforced thick- 
ness—sturdy, rigid beds. Weighing 
a third less, they move easily without 
marring floors or tearing rugs. 

The surface of the steel, burnished 
to saw-blade fineness, takes a porce- 
lain-like finish heretofore impossible 
of attainment on the old-style tube. 


Coat after coat of tough, elastic 
Simmons Enamel is flowed on, each 
coat being individually baked. The 
result, glass-like in its perfection, is 
permanent almost as the steel itself. 

Simmons Company have just placed 
stocks of their new models of metal 
beds with retail furniture stores 
throughout the United States. Go and 
see them. A surprise awaits you— 
finishes such as you never dreamed 
possible on metal—beds which, at first 


glance, you can hardly believe are f 
everlasting, sanitary steel. 

The beds are made in a great variey 
of styles. There are models to hi- 
monize with each type of bedroc 
furnishings. There are sizes for evey 
room. The range of price meets evey 
requirement. 


Charming color themes are carril 
out in soft, delicate shades; there <2 
beautiful Oak, Mahogany, Americ) 
and Circassian Walnut finishes. Har- 
decorated styles harmonize with ‘ 
painted-wood bedroom furniture 9 
much in vogue. Others in quaint, ol- 
fashioned lacquer effects will gic 
you novel suggestions for bedroci 
decoration. 

And what must interest every buyr 
is Simmons gigantic volume of ma- 
ufacture, and Simmons financial ail 
productive resources. These have ma? 
possible the development of quali/ 
to the highest standards yet attain! 
in steel-bed manufacture. 


The Prices Are Moderate —Within the Reach of Everyone. | 


Dealers will be glad to have Saturday Evening Post readers inspect these new Simmos 
Beds. If they haven’t in stock the exact model and finish you want, they will obtain fra 
the Simmons factory large size photographs of the beds you prefer. | 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring. 
for a Simmons Bed 


ae | 
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Choose The 
Exact Spring 
=== That Suits You @, 


Quality Springs 
Fairly Priced! 


Tet Simmons Beds, both brass and steel, might be as com- 
fortable as they are beautiful—as restful to the body as they are pleas- 
ing to the eye; as useful as they are ornamental, Simmons Company maintain 
at Kenosha, Wisconsin, a great Spring factory—the biggest in the world. 

Simmons warrant covers both Springs and Bed. For nearly fifty years Simmons 
have been making Springs. During that time everything that could add to comfort 
has been adopted. Since a third of your life is spent in bed, for comfort and health, 
see that your bed is equipped with Simmons Springs. 


Let Your Dealer Show You 


Simmons Springs are sold at sane prices— Simmons ‘‘ Nonsag Spring’ is constructed upona 


as low as the decreased cost of enormous pro- steel frame with malleable corners—light, graceful, 
duction can make them, but high enough to sanitary, strong; is fitted with the Simmons 
protect you from inferior materials and care- Double Wire Link Fabric suspended from oil 
less workmanship. tempered Carbon Steel Helicals and center 
Simmons Company make both link fabric strengthened with a strip of pliable 
and coil springs, the two great types stamped steel. It is the most comfortable YS 
as standard by public approval—a hundred link Spring ever produced. Each Zee 
styles to fit all Simmons Beds. The four illus- side has the advantages of a sin- GE 
trated here are representative. gle bed. Two people of different 
This wide range of Simmons Spring styles weights sleeping on this spring do not 
is most important to you. It permits you to roll together. 
pick the pliability and resiliency best suited Our 3506 is another popular number. 


to your individual comfort. 


msciously or unconsciously, you find cer- Coil Springs 


tain types of springs uncomfortable. You do Simmons Company make a range of coil springs, 
not relax—do not get the full benefit from your graded in tension to suit the individuality of the 
sleep. Night after night of unrefreshing slum- user. Varying styles permit you to pick the exact 

er can become a serious menace to health. kind you want. 

There is atleast one style of Simmons Spring No. 2452, Simmons “‘Silent Night” Spring, shown here, is a 
that will exactly suit you double deck of eighty yielding coils. Every coil, connected 

L : to all its neighbors by small, horizontal springs, acts in 
ink Fabric rings gentle unison, and fits the body perfectly. 
or > Sp 8 No. 2426, the other coil spring pictured, is slightly 
prings of this type take their name from firmer owing to less flexible coil connections. 

the pliable link fabric top first made and This is one of our very popular styles. 
patented by Simmons. Simmons make many Remember, dealers can supply 
styles of link fabric springs. Best known is you with a Simmons Coil Spring 


their No. 3526, the ‘‘Nonsag”’ illustrated above. of the resilience you prefer. 


Always Ask for Simmons Springs 
Simmons Beds are the utmost in appearance; Simmons Springs are the utmost “ 
i comfort. In every city, town and village, Simmons Dealers supply both. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Bocas Branch Warehouses at The World’s Largest Makers of Branch Warehouses at 

New York Pittsburg Metal Beds and Springs Indianapolis Seattle 

Philadelphia Cleveland 5 ° Chicago Portland, Ore. 

Brace Cincinnati Kenosha, Wisconsin St. Louis San Franciso 
7. anta - 5 > - i 

Richmond, Va, Detroit Western Factory, San Francisco, Cal. Pre A Dg Hag a pe 
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Indian with New Powerplus Motor 


HE. far-ahead standard of quietness, cleanliness, 

accessibility, simplicity, speed, power! The most 
wonderful advancement and example of mechanical 
completeness in motorcycle history! 


A machine that has, almost daily since its introduction, 
astonished the world by feats of power, speed, hill- 
climbing and general endurance. 


The 1916 Indian, with new Powerplus motor, is an acknowledged master- 
piece —a created whole. 


Right out of the crate any stock Powerplus, cleanly, silently, easily, hits the 
trail at approximately 70 miles an hour. 


It is the all-drop-forge machine. 81 steel drop forgings embodied in the 1916 
model. No other motorcycle made has this great number of drop forgings. 


These Samson pieces make the 1916 Indian a machine which withstands, 
with smallest wear and operating cost, the hardest tests to which a motor- 
cycle can be subjected. 


The expensiveness and fineness of Indian construction are comparable with 
those of a high grade motor car. 


For these excellent reasons, we assert our earned right to call the 1916 Indian 
wonderful in all the word means. 


2800 Dealers Everywhere 


Send for your copy of the beautiful 1916 Indian Catalog. For Canadian 
Edition, write Canadian Factory, 12-14 Mercer St., Toronto, Canada. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 701 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
The journalists hurried off to pen their 
articles, and we went into executive session 


| at M’sieu Field’s house. At least, that is 


what he called it, although the proceedings 
seemed to me to partake more of the nature 
of a convivial gathering. But when one 


| throws his hat into the arena of politics one 


must be reconciled to anything. 

In the midst of the festivities Madame 
Giraud called me up the second time, to 
ascertain how far this monkey business, as 
she termed it, was to be carried? But I was 


| prepared. My rejoinder was: “‘ Where are 
| you talking from? The house?” 


““No, the Reese. 
over here for 2 

“When you awake to a sense of your 
duty, madame, and return home, I will talk 
to you, but not before.” 

And our conversation ended as before, 
only more abruptly. 

Said M’sieu Joe to me about midnight: 
“Mighty fine while it lasts, hey? But 
think of to-morrow, Henree. Gee! I’ve 
had eight of them Old Hens, and Patsy 
made me swear never to take more’n two.”’ 

‘Aw, forget Patsy!’’ scoffed our host. 

“IT can’t,’ answered M’sieu Joe miser- 
ably. 

In saying this he did not exaggerate. 
Nor did he have the opportunity to forget 
her. For hardly had I got the sleep out of 
my eyes next morning and opened the 
paper to read the account of our stupen- 
dous achievement and the impetus given 
to the new movement by the alliance 
with the Anti-Suffrage League under the 
captaincy of the beautiful Mrs. Twiller— 
hardly had I glanced at a few of her pic- 
tures—than there came a ring at the front 
door, a woman’s voice, sounds of an alter- 
cation. 

I stole out into the hall and peeped over 
the banisters just in time to see Madame 
Patsy push wrathfully past the shocked 
butler and jerk back the door of the break- 
an room. Inside sat M’sieu Joe and our 
host. 

**So!”’ said Madame, breathing through 
her nose. 

“Don’t say it here,’’ begged her husband. 

“T wouldn’t waste my breath on you. 
Where’s your hat?” 

“Why? I ain’t through eating yet, 
honey.’’ 

“You’re coming home with me, and 
right now too. The car’s outside.” 

“No, I ain’t, either.” 

“Do you think,”’ 
going to sit quietly by and let you make a 
fool of yourself? Going to lunch with a lot 
of shes and get yourself talked about, hey? 
Not if I know it. You come on home with 


I want you to come 


me. You might as well forget the beautiful | 


and fascinating Mrs. Twiller this minute— 
the hussy! I’ll bet she did it to get her 
picture in the paper.” 

M’sieu Joe put down his napkin, but he 
did not move. He was slightly pale round 
the ears and his voice trembled, but his 
look denoted inflexible determination. 


“Not till you say you’re sorry,” he de- | 


clared. ‘‘I won’t budge one step till you 
do, Patsy.” 

“T’m sorry get your hat. Anti-Suffrage 
League—the very idea! And as for you, 
Sam Field, you’d best think up something 
mighty quick, for your wife’ll be here in 
less’n five minutes.” 

Madame Field was returning home? My 
allies were deserting? It behooved me to 
act with decision and promptitude. I 
darted back into the bedroom and hurriedly 
donned my clothes. 

The front door banged on the Hickses; 
exit M’sieu Joe. Hardly had the echo died 
away than it opened on Madame Field, 
who came fluttering tearfully into her hus- 


band’s eager arms as I started to descend 


the stairs. 


And then the telephone rang. The butler 


moved to answer it, but I was too quick for 
him. Yes, m’sieu, I knew who was on that 
wire. Call it what you will—intuition, 
chance, love’s sixth sense—but my whole 
being cried out that it was my wife sum- 
moning me. 

“Henree, dear,’’ murmured a soft, peni- 
tent voice; “I’m home. Won’t you a 

I did not wait to hear more. Babbling 
some inarticulate words of relief I hung up, 
and seized my hat and overcoat. 

“Won’t you wait till I order the car, 
sir?”’ asked the butler. 

“No. Wait? Never, Norton. Send my 
things to my house.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The lackey seemed worried as he helped 
me on with my coat. 


cried Madame, “I’m | 


March 18, 1916 


Time: all day long. 
Place: the Sterling 
Kitchens. Not a bare 
hand in sight. Bright 


Sunlight. Pleasant faces. 


Snowy caps and clothes, 


—fresh, 
white gloves 
every morning 

for every hand. 


co 


Peppermint—In Red Wrapper 
Cinnamon—In Blue Wrapper 


Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


From 


One 


600 Shaves ,o= 


Yes, and more, That's the record of many men 
who shave themselves. Old blades made 
sharper than new—in 10 seconds. For 
all Safety Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


7. Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Machine gives “heel and toe 

action,"'justlikea barberstropsarazor. 

10 Days’ Free Trial—write for book- 

let. Send name of nearest dealer and 

state make of razor. 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2353, Dayton, 0. 


H A new treatment of metal has been dis- 
covered. It is used exclusively in 


Hunt’s SILVERINE Pens 


Makes a pen that will never 
rust orcorrode. Always writes 
smooth. No scratch. No Spatter. 
Three sample pens sent free to 
any user of pens with offer of 
valuable premium, worth $1.25. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
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WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible type- 
writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excels any 
other $100 typewriter, if by 
9 doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
G you could easily have one 

IVEN YOU to keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us simply say: “‘Mail Particulars.” | ‘ 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 205, Chicago, Ill. 
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procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 

ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 


Wears 
four 
times 
as long as | 
common pens 
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= cuts, scrapes, and little 


: formsa water-proof 
_ “film” that protects the 
_ Cut and allows it to heal. 


_ Be sure to if coust Seasren|| 
_ get - IHN) NEWSKIN COMPANY { 
Eset peer 


iN ew-Skin—s— fea essentene™ 


= See directions and circular. 


- NEWSKIN CO., NEWYORK) #4#er cartons. 


ay 

A nd those who 
want long service 
wear 


PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


™ as durable 


™\. as it is 
sjlish and 
pertect: Sie 


Women's 
75¢ to%2 pair 
Mens 
50* to $1.50 pair 


Plain colors, 
fancy effects 
clochs. 


“Madein 
U.S.A" 
by the 
Phoenix 
Knitting 
Works 

Milwaukee 


TT) 


“New-Skin” 


il 


—to prevent infection 


Use New-Skin to pre- 
vent infection. It is an § 
antiseptic liquid for 


hurts. When it dries, it 


Carry it with you always. 
Keep a bottle in the house. 
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Prices (in U.S.): 10c., 25e. At 
all druggists. Orsend us 25c. 


: tea for the larger size by Always in glass bot- 
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“And the League, sir?’ he inquired 
softly. “You see, sir, I joined it too. And 
we ’ad such ’igh ’opes ay 

“The League, Norton, is dead—de- 
funct—busted.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” But he sighed. 

And that, m’sieu, is the story of how we 
won our rights. The French have a saying 
Tout finit par des chansons, and so it 
proved with us. How? I will tell you. 
Attend. 

Said my wife to me that evening as I sat 
reading to her from a book of travels— 
said my wife, fondling my hand: 

“Henree, how would you like to have a 
few of your friends in to dinner some 
night?” 

“Admirable suggestion, my angel.” 

She hesitated awhile, then asked: 

“Would you have to invite Sam Field?” 

“ Assuredly, my child.” 

““Well—if you have to. But I don’t 
think he’s a desirable companion for you 
at all, Henree. I don’t think he has a good 
influence.” 

We were lovingly debating this point 
when a maid entered. ‘Mr. Hicks is on 
the phone, Mr. Giraud.” 

I frowned. More duck hunts? Or a 
meeting of the Equal Rights League? 
Bah! They should not inveigle me into any 


more of their absurd projects. But M’sieu | 


Joe’s first words relieved my anxiety. 
“Say, I’m plumb scared, Henree. I am, 
honest.” 
“What now, my friend?” 
“Why, she brought me my slippers to- 


night. Huh? Sure! And she lets me take | 


my coat off and smoke the old corncob.” 
“Excellent! Congratulations!”’ 
“Tt can’t last,’’ he replied resignedly. 
“Not a chance. But, gee, Henree, ain’t 
it great so far?” 


NONSENS 


Up to His Chief 


WOMAN, obviously demented, was 
admitted one day to the office of 
Postmaster-General Burleson. 

“Didn’t you know that woman was 
crazy when you let her in?”’ the postmaster- 
general indignantly asked one of his clerks. 

“Sure,” said the clerk, ‘‘but I didn’t 
know what else to do with her.” 


Waiting Troops 
ARISIANS used to claim that all Swiss 


were waiters. A Paris paper once printed | 
a story about the visit of the Kaiser to | 


Switzerland. The Swiss troops were drawn 
up for review. 

“Just as the Kaiser began to review the 
troops,” said the Paris writer, “‘some rascal 
shouted ‘Garcon!’ 

“And every soldier dropped his musket, 
touched his hat and said obsequiously: 
‘Oui, Monsieur.’”’ 


Lacking the Makings 


BIG Western railroad man was on a tour | 


of Montana. He stopped at a small 
town named Bowler and went into one of 
the eight saloons. 
“Make me a Manhattan cocktail!” 
ordered the empire builder. 
“T’m sorry, sir,” the bartender replied, 
“but I ain’t got an onion in the house.” 


Worse and Worse 
NEGRO elevator man in a Broadway 


office building was telling Bide Dudley, | § 


the New York theatrical writer, that his 


landlord had forced him out of his home be- | i 


cause he could not meet an increased 
rental. 


“So he dispossessed you?” said Dudley : 


sympathetically. 


“‘Wuss’n dat, boss,’’ said the darky, “‘he | § 


disflatted me!”’ 


Plenty Left 


HEN Oscar Hammerstein was build- | 
ing his London opera house a head | 


carpenter came to him one day with the 
information that a mechanic had just had 
two fingers cut off by a circular saw. 

“Don’t bother me!”’ shouted Hammer- 
stein. ‘Don’t bother me! Hasn’t he eight 
fingers left?” 
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ANSEN GLOVES do more than fit 
the hand—they fit the occasion. When 
you wear a Hansen Glove you combine 
the satisfaction of infallible style with the 


comfort of a glove exactly planned for the 
time, place and use required. 


This Hansenbilt Washable for semi-dress com- 
bines elegance with practical convenience. Because 
of the wonderful tannage this glove can be washed 
and will dry out as soft and shapely as new. 


No dependence on dry cleaning. Wherever you can get soap and 
water you can be sure of clean gloves with this splendid ‘‘emer- 
gency-elegance”’ and at no extra cost. “Built Like a Hand.” 


For automobile driving and sport—for 
every kind of work—there’s the correct 
Hansen glove or mitten. Lined and un- 
lined—all soft, strong, flexible, efficient. 
Write for book. If your dealer is not 
supplied let us know. Please write for 
further details. Address Paces a 
“Semi-Soft’’ Auto 


O. Ci HANSEN MFG. CO. Gauntlet— Roll ‘em 


° A s F, up and put ’em in 
100F Detroit St.,Milwaukee, Wisconsin your pocket 
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N every avenue of human endeavor the pioneer 


is the forerunner of progress. 

In science and invention, in industry and 
commerce, as well as in the sturdier tasks of 
empire building, the pioneer leads the way. 


Obstacles bar his path, but he overcomes them—preju- 
dice and skepticism block the way, but he is undaunted. 


He is the trail blazer—the foundation builder—the 
map maker. 


Five years ago the automobile industry was startled 
by the announcement that an electric cranking and 
lighting system—the Delco—had been adopted as 
standard equipment by a well known motor car. 


This marked a new epoch in automobile development. 


Foremost electrical engineers declared that it was im- 
practical. 


Failure for the new system and for the motor car manufac- 
turer who had adopted it was predicted on every hand. 


But it did not fail— 


On the contrary, it revolutionized the entire motor car 
industry. 


The years of pioneering that had preceded its introduction 
had been well done. 


Three and a half years ago the first national advertising of — 
this new system said: 


‘““Haste was made slowly in the pioneering work. 


“Tt was recognized from the outset that the perfecting of the system 
from a mechanical standpoint was the vital factor—the Delco System was 
designed to relieve the automobile owner of trouble, and it was especially 
important that the system itself should be trouble-proof in order that it might 
not defeat its own purpose. 


“Then, too, the importance was realized of safeguarding both manu- 
facturers and owners by proper patent protection. 


“The Delco Company surrounded its product with broad basic patents 
in order to insure the ability to make future improvements unhampered 
and to protect Delco users from patent annoyances.”’ 


This pioneering work was all done before the system was even 
offered to an automobile manufacturer. 


And now after the lapse of five years three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand owners of Delco equipped cars are the living 
proof of the soundness and thoroughness of Delco pioneering. 
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ELECTRIC CRANKI 


ND not only has the 

j Delco System proved its right 
1 to leadership along technical and 
mechanical lines— 


ern. 
& 


But Delco patents, broad and comprehensive as they are, have 
laid the foundation for complete protection of makers and owners 


of electrically equipped cars. 


The basic claims of some of these patents have recently come up 
for adjudication in the highest patent court and have been broadly 


sustained. 


And in addition there have just been issued new patents which with the others 
cover the achievements of this long period of development work in electric crank- 


ing and lighting. 


All of these patents, supplemented as they are soon to be by further issues, 


The trail that was blazed by the Delco 
Company has opened up a broad new field, 
requiring the highest type of technical and 
inventive skill in its development. 


An entirely new branch of industry has 
been created—an industry that has not 
only broadened the scope and usefulness 
of the motor car in this country, but that 
has given great impetus to the export 
trade. 


Here again is exemplified the wisdom 
and foresight of the founders of this 
country in providing in the Constitution 
an encouragement for invention in the 
form of patent protection, as a reward for 
meritorious achievement. 


That is the way the Delco Company 
looks upon a patent—as a reward issued 
by the Government to compensate the 


adequately insure the permanency and stability of the industry. 


pioneer for risks assumed and_ hardships 
endured. 


And while these patents carry with them 
rights that must be respected by others, 
there is no inclination on the part of this 
Company to use them to embarrass or 
hamper the development of the industry. 


On the contrary, they will be used con- 
structively to build up and safeguard the 
industry, to encourage progress and im- 
provement, to advance standards of quality 
and promote economy of production. 


In this constructive way the revolution- 
izing influence of Delco pioneering will reach 
its fullest development. 


The best interests of the-entire crank- 
ing, lighting and ignition industry will be 
advanced and safeguarded—and the rights 
of both manufacturers and owners of motor 
cars will be fully protected. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Snow White Opal Glass 


If you are even thinking of buying a refrigerator for the old or new 
home, you will want to know about McCray Sanitary Refrigerators. The 
food compartments are lined with white opal glass—nearly one-half inch 
thick—practically unbreakable—the cleanest and most sanitary lining 
known. McCray Refrigerators are scientifically insulated and have 
a continuous circulation of cold, dry air that keeps food fresh and health- 
ful. They may be arranged with outside icing door—a great conven- 
ience. Every McCray is guaranteed. 

The McCray No. 8421 (with Opal Glass Exterior and Interior and 
nickel-plated trimmings) illustrated, is a special design built to order. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Are sold only at the McCray Agencies in the 
Principal Cities and Direct from the Factory 


Our very complete line of large and small sizes meets almost every 
requirement, but for special needs McCray Refrigerators are built to 
order in accordance with architects’ specifications to conform to the 
house plan and match the interior finish. 

McCray Refrigerators are also built in all sizes for every requirement 
of hotels, clubs, restaurants, florists, institutions, grocers, markets, etc. 


Write for Catalog That Interests You 


No. 92—for Residences 
No. AH—Built to order for No. 61—for Markets 

residences No. 74—for Florists 
No. 50—for Hotels, Restaurants, Public Institutions, etc. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 613 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Bldg.,7-9 W. 30th St. 


No. 70—for Grocers 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 


McCray Grocer’s Refrigerator 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


MEBISING Al STRIKELESS STATE 


The employer went into the office and 
emerged with a nice upholstered chair. 

“There, Pat; sit down and be comforta- 
ble. I’ll lower the awning here so it’ll be 
shady, and you can see everything that 
goes on. Smoke this cigar, and perhaps the 
world won’t come to an end after all.” 

An hour later he looked out. Pat was 
gone. At ten-thirty the men were back at 
work on their own initiative. 

Later a very sheepish committee from 
the employees visited the employer and 
the grievance was amicably adjusted in an 
orderly way. 

A whole lot of employees don’t give a rap 
about belonging to a union; but even they 
don’t like to be told that the union is simply 
a scheme to get a slice of their pay, and 
that their real welfare can be cared for only 
by the employer. This sort of argument 
touches the pride of employees, and when 
that is touched a diplomat skilled in the 
knowledge of human relations is needed to 
deal with the situation. 

In an establishment where it was known 
that the employer would discharge employ- 
ees or discriminate against them if they 
joined a union industrial peace reigned for 
a number of years. Then a psychological 
hour arrived and, without any apparent 
leadership or inspiration, most of the help 
formed a union of their own and applied for 
membership in the craft affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Then the 
storm broke. The employees did not even 
wait for a representative to complete their 
organization; nor did they apply for sanc- 
tion or advice. Obsessed by an exhilarating 
feeling of power, which collective numbers 
stimulate, they just went on strike. 

For three days the striking employees 
did nothing else but present and listen to 
grievances, real and fancied. It had been 
the policy of the employer to deal with the 
individual. He had consistently refused to 
deal with a shop committee or a committee 
of any sort acting for other employees. 
Therefore the meetings of the strikers were 
enlivened with scores of individual griey- 
ances of long standing. Some of the 
grievances were of themselves of small con- 
sequence; but they served to inflame the 
minds of the employees. 

A woman employee told them that, three 
years before, oil dropping from the floor 
above had ruined a shirt waist which had 
cost her $1.85. She had requested the fore- 
man to ask the employer to make good the 
damage. He laughed at her, she said. Then 
she went to the office; but her efforts to see 
the employer were unsuccessful. After sev- 
eral attempts she gave up the endeavor; 
but she did not forget, and her story added 
more fuel to the flames of rancor. 


Storing Up Old Grievances 


A veteran who had been employed in one 
department for twenty-eight years was out 
sick for three weeks. When he returned a 
new employee was running the machine 
he had operated. There was some delay 
before he got it back, and that soured his 
disposition. 

Fully one hundred and eighty to three 
hundred odd employees gave utterance to 
similar grievances, each one more or less 
trivial, but formidable in the aggregate. 

I listened to a recitation of this accu- 
mulation of grievances and then suggested 
that the striking employees prepare a list of 
requests they desired the employer to grant. 

I did not present this list until the em- 
ployer had explained in detail the many 
reasons he gave for believing that the em- 
ployees were ungrateful, thoughtless and 
hasty. From his standpoint, he had always 
considered their welfare. Any employee, he 
said, who became dissatisfied with wage 
and conditions could always appeal to him. 
He “pointed with pride”’ to the fact that 
only one appeal had reached him in seven 
years. 

“So, you see, there can’t be anything un- 
fair about the wages, else I’d hear more of 
it,” he declared. 

“How did you treat the case the em- 
ployee presented?” I inquired. 

“Why, this man claimed that a slight 
change in the method of doing the work he 
was on made it more difficult for him to 
earn as much as he had under the old system. 
Foolish, of course. The superintendent had 
made it easier for him, but he couldn’t or 
wouldn’t see it. I backed up the superin- 
tendent. It would have been bad for the 


discipline if I hadn’t. I hold him respo 
ble for labor costs and production, and j 
up to him to deal with the employees wi 
out bothering me with the details, Ts 
told him to get rid of any man who is) 
satisfied with his job.” 

Right there was the serious defect in i 
system. He had unconsciously remoy 
himself from the most important funent 
of the industry—dealing with his own e) 
ployees. In fixing a rigid standard of Boe! 
and holding the superintendent respon: i 
for its strict observance, he thought it w, 
only fair to give this official full power. 
dealing with employees. The superinten 
ent and foremen, having knowledge of t 
employer’s reluctance to mix in matters. 
employment, naturally discouraged any d 
sire in the minds of the workers to car. 
their grievance higher up. * 

So the industry continued. On the sy 
face, from time to time, were the usu 
cases of discord that arise in any establis 
ment; but they were individual grievanc 
or those in which only a few were concerne 
Naturally the superintendent, having se 
tled them to his own satisfaction, dismiss 
the cases from his mind. He overlooke 
the fact that an employee has fewer thin; 
to think about and that things which a] 
pear trivial to the superintendent 100; 
large to the individual employee. He coul 
not be expected to carry the details of sey 
eral hundred grievances in his mind, bi 
each of the several hundred employees 1 
membered and nursed every point in his ¢ 
her individual case. a | 
| 


| 
Why Minnie Was Fired 


The employer finally conceded that 
system of employment that permitted th 
mental storage of grievances could be ir 
proved. The strike was amicably adjustec 
One of the most important provisions of th 
agreement was the establishment of astand, 
ing shop committee, chosen by the employ 
ees, to which any grievance not otherwis 
adjusted might be referred. Thus, an em 
ployee with an alleged grievance coul 
submit it to a tribunal of his associates fo 
their consideration. If they deemed it ; 
proper grievance it was brought to the em 
ployer’s attention. 

This served as a clearing house for griev 
ances. Some such system, we have found 
does much to prevent an accumulation 0 
grievances, which sooner or later are boun( 
to disturb relations. This particular em 
ployer found that his costs were soon de 
creased by an increased production. Oni 
reason, he discovered, was the fact tha’ 
an employee naturally does his work moré 
efficiently when his mind is not disturbec 
by a grievance. i 

Furthermore, to provide against a possi. 
ble deadlock in the disposal of a grievance 
it was agreed that any matter not ad 
by conference should be referred to th 
State Board for final determination. Thus: 
in this establishment at least, the strike and 
lockout method was ‘‘scrapped,” once and 
for all. 

Another case in which the human equa- 
tion entered primarily came to light in 
strike of girls in a textile factory. The girls 
had previously been out on strike and re- 
turned minus five or six of their number, 
among whom were the president, secre- 
tary, and other officials of the union. The 
company had evidently failed to ergs 


employment for these few. The other girls, 
believing that discrimination had been’ 
shown, sent word to the superintendent one 
morning that if the girls out of employment 
were not reinstated before five P. M. all the 
pels in the shop would cease work at that 
our. 
The news spread over the factory and in’ 
due time reached the ears of the general 
manager. He went on a tour of inspection 
and inquiry. Presently he stood in the 
room where the girls were working. One of 
them came down the aisle with sprightly 
step and martial mien. 
“Hi, there, Minnie!’’ said the general 
manager. “Are you going to strike?” 
“Well, I should say so!’”’ Minnie replied 
without pausing or losing a step. y 
Back she came in a moment, laden with a 
bundle of material. The general manager 
was still anxious to satisfy his curiosity. 
“Say, aren’t you joking about striking? 
he pursued. Jigs 
Minnie paused. Her head canted slightly 
up and down to allow her eyes to take in 


4 


s figure from top to bottom. Then she 


oke: 

“Anybody but a fool or a general man- 
er would know I wasn’t joking.” | d 
‘Minnie was not permitted to wait until 
e o'clock to go on strike. 

‘le I was endeavoring to establish a 
od understanding, the general manager 
ferred to this case. 

“Suppose the girls asked us to take back 
at girl,” he argued. “T’d absolutely re- 
se. The minute she came in the door I’d 

out.” 

‘Having been discharged for cause, how- 
rer, Minnie was not a striker; therefore, 
xr case Was not a part of the controversy. 
sa matter of fact, though, both the gen- 
al manager and Minnie had been guilty 
‘error. The mill was in charge of a super- 
tendent. The general manager had had 
) close relationship whatever with the em- 
loyees. He did not hire or discharge them; 
sither did he assign and direct the work 
ey performed. To the help his authority 
as scarcely more than legendary. There- 
re it was not unnatural for Minnie, in 
1e mood that she and the other girls were, 
) display to him a spirit of bravado she 
oubtless would never have shown to the 
iperintendent. } 

One of the most delicate situations in a 
trike settlement arises when the employ- 
ss return to work. Most agreements pro- 
‘de that the employees shall return to their 
yrmer positions and that the employer shall 
1ke them back without prejudice. In one 
ase several employees had remained at 
ork, and this action rankled in the minds 
f those who struck. When the strikers 
sturned the two factions exchanged greet- 
igs. Expurgated, the repartee was essen- 
ally this: 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you scabs we’d 
ave won!” a striker said. 

“Go chase yourself!’’ the other man an- 
wered. “You bunch of bums couldn’t win 
nything.” 

This sort of thing isn’t particularly seri- 
us. As soon as work begins to go through 
1 normal quantities the employees soon 
orget the stings, and the usual form of rela- 
ionship among them is generally restored. 

But it is much more serious in cases 
yhere men have been hired to ‘‘break the 
trike” and continue in employment after 
he strike is settled. The employer is in an 
mbarrassing position. He has hired men 
vith the understanding that their jobs 
vould be permanent so long as they per- 
ormed their work to his satisfaction. Some 
f them being good workmen, he would 
ike to retain them. Before they returned 
o work the striking employees insisted 
hat the strike breakers must be discharged; 
herefore, the employer must break faith 
vith the new employees in order to get the 
ld ones back. 


Labor Diplomacy 


One employer attempted to mix the two 
ements. When the old help came in some 
af the machines were operated by strike 
sreakers. Those who had formerly oper- 
ated the machines insisted that they should 
be allowed to resume them. The superin- 
tendent and foreman were beset on all 
sides. There was plenty of work and the 
whole force was needed. A strike breaker 
was shifted, and he quit; others said they 
would quit too. The returning employees 
threatened to go out again unless every 
man was given his former position, so the 
superintendent laid off the strike breakers 
and got the old help working at their usual 
jobs; then he hired the strike breakers 
again; and they “lived happy ever after.’’ 

Another case did not turn out so happily. 
The employer insisted that those hired dur- 
ing the strike should remain. There were 
about one hundred scattered through the 
various departments. When the striking 
employees came in one hundred or more 

to go out and wait until there was 
opportunity for employment. Those who 
were inside at once began, in ways they 
thought best, to make life intolerable for 
the strike breakers. The latter found sand 
In their food, machine grease on their 

clothes, their shoes cut to shreds. 
he employer, hearing of these things, 
Started to investigate. Not being able to 
fix the responsibility on any person or per- 
sons, he permitted his suspicions to control 
actions and discharged several of the 
employees. This roused the anger of all the 
others and they quit in a body, in spite of 
the fact that they had been out on strike 
Over six weeks. The factory was then shut 
1. When it reopened there were no 
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strike breakers to complicate a return to 
work. 

A less wasteful method was adopted by 
an employer in a big plant where an en- 
deavor had been made to operate with new 
help. When a settlement was made, ending 
the strike, he agreed to give employment to 
all those out on strike, within two weeks. 
It was necessary to start the departments 
in rotation; so he shifted what new help 
there was from the department where the 
production was started and took on the 
former help employed there. He followed 
this scheme of keeping the new help ahead 
of the old. At the end of two weeks he had 
sifted the incompetents from the new em- 
ployees, and those remaining were put on 
jobs in the various departments to take the 
places of the former employees who had got 
work elsewhere and were not coming back. 

As the result of a long strike in an in- 
dustry where skilled help is required only 
half of the number of striking employees 
could be given employment when the war- 
fare was called off. The strike had affected 
several employers, none of whom employed 
more than thirty men. The union in which 
the men held membership devised a plan 
that contemplated an examination of the 
skill and capacity of its members as work- 
men. A board of examiners was named, 
consisting of three journeymen members of 
the union, an instructor of a technical insti- 
tution and three employers. In a short 
time the employers in the trade were only 
too glad to hire the men who had passed the 


rigid examination which qualified them as | 
This school is still | 


the best in the trade. 
maintained and has the loyal support of 
both employees and employers. 


Old Issues and Fresh Fish 


The actual cost of a strike to the parties 
and the public cannot be accurately deter- 
mined. Though the cost to the parties can 
be fairly ascertained, for all concerned it is 
based on estimate. The cost of a strike has 
far-reaching possibilities. 

For instance, there was a strike of fisher- 
men employed by a large corporation. It 
was settled at a conference between the gen- 
eral manager and a committee of four repre- 
senting the employees. The men returned 
to work and the ships left for the fishing 
ground. When they returned two employees 
who had been active in the strike were dis- 


charged. The men were informed that it | 


was by order of the general manager. They 
went to him for an explanation. He told 


them that they had been leaders of the | 


strikers and he did not consider that they 
were fit persons to be continued in the em- 
ployment of the company. He also inti- 
mated that there were about twenty-five 
more of the men who would be discharged 
for the same reason as soon as he was able 
to pick them out. 

This action and threat so incensed the 
men that another strike was called; and as 
fast as the ships came in the men were 
called off. 

Before the board the general manager 
admitted that he discharged the two men 
because of their acts during the first strike, 
and that their discharge was the result of 
an understanding he had with the com- 
mittee of employees. He claimed that the 
committee admitted that the two men in 
question were not entitled to employment, 
but that it would be better for all concerned 
to take them back with other employees 
when the strike was called off and discharge 
them later. The official acquiesced and 
became a party to the conspiracy. 

This was something new in employment 
relations. It is an unwritten law that the 
settlement of a strike purges the striking 
employees of any acts—except those ar- 
rested and found guilty of criminal 
offenses—which may have been a source of 
irritation during the time the strike was on; 
therefore when a strike is declared off and 
the employer agrees to restore the men to 
their former positions without prejudice it 
is all over. The parties turn over a new leaf 
and start afresh. 

Whether or not the agreement between 
the general manager and the committee of 
employees was actually made as the result 
of asuggestion on the part of the members of 
the committee, the former was the only one 
who could be held culpable; naturally the 
members of the committee denied knowl- 
edge of such an agreement. The general 
manager, having admitted that he was a 
party to a scheme which, to say the least, 
was deceptive, had to bear the burden of 
contumely and the loss of confidence in him 
as a fair employer. 
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“There are two things to look for in 
every can of paint you buy—one ts 
color, the other is quality.” 


Color is the obvious thing; quality is the vital thing, because quality 
means protection and that is what prevents decay. When you look 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Prepared Paint) 


into a can of 


picture in your mind’s eye the great industry that produced it— 
the mines, smelters and linseed oil plants that prepared the raw 
materials, the laboratories that worked out the exact formula, the 
huge machines that mixed the ingredients, the experimental rooms, 
where tests for quality have been carried on for fifty years. 


Then you will know how quality gets into every can of Sherwin- 
Williams House Paint—that quality you cannot see but which you 
must have to protect your buildings and lend durability to the 
beauty which color gives. 


The Sherwvin-Williams dealer in your town has the right 
finish for every surface in and around your home. 


A free booklet to send for 


Painting’’—tells you how to paint, 
yarnish, stain or enamel any surface. 


Our new book of practical painting 
instructions —‘‘The ABC of Home 


SHERWIN-WILLIALSS 


PAINTS G~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers every where. 
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The Master 


under this constant strain. 


| Tives 


( 


“ 
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The Road! 


Inch by inch, and mile by 
mile, your tires must wage a 
ceaseless battle against the 
grinding, grueling roads! 

Only tires that are muscular and 


rugged can STAND UP AND FIGHT 


LIKE WELL-TRAINED AND 
CONDITIONED ATHLETES— 


THE 


of 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


ARE FULL OF LUSTY VIGOR, RED 
BLOODED STAMINA AND 
STURDY ENDURANCE. 


VIGOR—because the exclusive 
Miller Method of vulcanizing retains 
the natural vegetable wax and oil in 
the cotton fabric. It conserves the 
native vitality of the rubber for wear 
on your Car. 

STAMINA —because the life of a tire 
depends upon the maintenance of the 
natural lubricants in the cotton, and the 


native toughness of rubber throughout 
the process of vulcanizing. 

ENDURANCE —because the cotton fabric 
and rubber in Miller Tires are made into 
a cohesive mile-producing umit, capable 
of resisting the severest road punishment. 

And—a scientifically designed tread that 
gears your car to the road thru sand, 
slush, or mud! This tread is an added 
*“factor of safety.’’ 


It’s the right tire for your car. Dealers 
everywhere have Miller Tires—or will 
gladly secure them for you. 


The Miller Rubber Company 
AKRON, U.S. A. 
We don’t build the MOST tires, but we 


want you to know we build good tires 


Sie" 
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He said that it was a private dispute of a 
private corporation, dealing with its em- 
ployees in a private way; that the public 
was not concerned. The error in his view- 
point was soon manifested. As a result of 
the second strike, which came about solely 
because of his violation of a strike settle- 
ment, the price of fish in this community 
advanced four cents a pound. Over two 
million pounds of fish are consumed here 
each week; so the act can be said to have 
cost the public eighty thousand dollars a 
week. 

The board is constantly advising em- 
ployers and employees, “‘by publication or 
otherwise, to give notice before resorting 
to strike or lockout.’”’ Immediately such a 
notice is given, we start work without com- 
plicating our movements with a lot of red 
tape. 

We began a campaign of display adver- 
tising in the daily papers in 1913. The 
board was of opinion that if commercial ad- 
vertisers could create and maintain a de- 
mand for their goods, the state could create 
and maintain a demand for industrial peace. 
The advertising served to emphasize the 
point that no strike or lockout was justified 
unless all the methods provided by law had 
been exhausted. It clearly outlined to em- 
ployers and employees the opportunities 
open to them to adjust disputes by peaceful 
methods. 


Results of Two Years’ Work 


“Employer and employees,” the last 
paragraph of the advertisement pointed 
out, “are bound by common civic responsi- 


| bilities to jointly render the public protection 
| from industrial disturbance. 
| strike each party engaged in the contro- 
| versy endeavors to win public sentiment 
| for his side, to the end that its moral decision 


During the 


may help him in sustaining his contentions. 


| The parties should make every effort to 


consider public welfare before strike or 
lockout. If public sentiment is of value 
after a strike or lockout it surely should be 
respected before either takes place.” 

The board’s advertising opened up a new 
field. It is merely a matter of business, 
though—this selling peace by advertising. 
The results were immediate and gratifying. 


| Strikes and lockouts decreased over sixty 
| per cent in 1914 and 1915. Of course ad- 


vertising was not wholly responsible. Like 


| any plan of selling, it is an essential part of 


the endeavor, which must be cooperative. 


| The board followed up its advertising by 


letters and personal conferences with em- 
ployers and employees in all parts of the 
state. Union labor officials and big em- 
ployers have codperated with the board in 
alarge way. Each forceis glad to assistina 
method that protects them from the unnec- 
essary waste Incurred by strike or lockout, 
but insures to each industrial freedom. 

In 1914 and 1915 the board handled 
four hundred and fifty-two cases, divided 
as follows: 


‘Conciliation gar. .. i) longi ig ue ei ere 180 
AT DIPS CLOT Sar. oe neuter ae eee ne eee 208 
PobhednyestiCablonis ss an ee 44 
Normalttyicr- is acd ee eet ee 20 


This does not include another very 
important phase of the board’s work: Em- 
ployers and employees, and representatives 
of employers and employees, daily seek the 
advice of the board on questions affecting 
the employment relation. Unless a matter 
comes before the board in a formal applica- 
tion for arbitration, or astrike is threatened 
or actually occurs, no record is entered. 

The average expense of a case was $57.52, 
which is absurdly low as compared to the 
expense of private arbitration, that went as 
high as ninety thousand dollars in one par- 
ticular case. 

The members of the board do not get va- 
cations. Each year we plan a month of rec- 
reation, but our plans have become simply 


March 18, 19: 


an accumulation of mental blue prints, | 
the last two years the three members of t. 
board have traveled over eighty thousay 
miles within the bounds of the state, V 
hear cases and hold conferences at night | 
addition to daytime. Evening conference 
are welcomed by employees especially as 
does not disturb their week’s pay, Agai 
the board has to utilize overtime to keep; 
with the work required of it; an industri 
dispute is not like a matter before a court. 
law—it will not wait, and there are not ar 
legalities to compel it to. 

Evenings, Sundays and holidays hayen 
any restful meaning to the members of t} 
board when endeavoring to adjust a eo) 
troversy. When a strike exists, every hoi 
it continues means losses in wages and pr. 
duction; when a strike is threatened, — 
means serious losses if it occurs. In or 
controversy I kept the parties in conferen: 
from Thursday until Sunday afternoo: 
Saturday wasa legal holiday, but, asidefror 
watching a parade that passed the buildin 
where we were conferring, our labors wel! 
not interrupted except when we took fooc 

- At another conference negotiations wer 
conducted from Friday afternoon until Sur 
day night. The parties were so close tc 
gether on Sunday that none of us left th 
rooms in the hotel where the conferenc 
was held. At three o’clock in the afternoo. 
we had sandwiches and coffee to fortify ou 
good humor; the more jocular of thos 
present called it a “Punk tea.” | 

In weighing their civic responsibilitie 
some employers are inconsistent in thei 
opinions. A former governor, now de 
ceased, told me he was inclined to favo 
compulsory arbitration as a method of ad 
justing disputes between parties engaged i 
railroading and other public utilities. 

“How about compulsory arbitration i: 
your factory disputes?” I asked. 

“Oh, that is different!’”’ he hastened ti 
say. ‘‘My plant is a private enterprise— 
the public is not affected by its operation 
not dependent on whether it goes or whethe| 
it does not.” | 

Yet it was the largest manufactory of it; 
kind in Massachusetts and the sole sup. 
porting industry in a town of five thousanc 
population. If it stopped the inhabitant 
of the town would be without opportunit; 
to earn a living. Having created the in. 
dustry it was up to him not only to keep i! 
going, to provide employment for thos 
who had become dependent on it, but tc 
adopt methods in dealing with employee: 
that would insure the community agains! 
loss from anything likely to disturb it. 


| 


An Industrial Fire Department — 


The board is an industrial fire depart- 
ment; its members respond to the first 
alarm. We jump quicker perhaps when we 
have knowledge that a strike is threatened. 
Some one of us hikes to the place and gets 
in touch with the parties. Speed is neces- 
sary. The matters in controversy are im- 
portant to the parties; therefore it is up to 
the board to get there quickly and devise 
a method of settlement that will prevent 
any interruption of the industry. 

This is important for four good reasons: 
It is less difficult to establish a good under- 
standing before the working relations of the 
parties have been severed; the saving of 
wages to employees and production to em- 
ployers; protecting the community from, 
economic losses; encouraging the parties 
to adopt methods of dealing with each other 
without the necessity of resorting to strike 
or lockout. | 

Besides, if either of the parties, or a 
mayor, or a selectman has notified the 
board of a threatened strike the Common- 
wealth owes it to them to give such notice 
prompt attention. ‘ 

Thus, by active endeavor and coépera-| 
tion we are slowly but surely making Mas- 
sachusetts a strikeless state. 


a 
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HE PRESTIGE OF A 

Motor Car no_ longer 

depends upon a mere 
name, surrounded by a ficti- 
tious atmosphere of aristoc- 
racy. 


The only aristocracy in motor 
cars, now, is an aristocracy 
of merit. 


It is true that the ownership 
of a Cadillac carries a distinct 
social value in every com- 
munity. 


But it is the character of the 
car which sheds lustre on the 
Cadillac name—not the name 
which confers lustre on the 
car: 


Intent upon the more serious 
purpose of making the Cadillac 
as good as a motor car can 
be made, this Company has 
paid scant attention to any 
other aspect of the case. 


Social distinction came to the 
Cadillac as an after-result. It 
was conferred by the owners 
themselves—as an apprecia- 
tion of its more sterling qual- 
ities. 

Each year the number of 
those amply able to pay more, 
but who prefer the Cadillac 
because of what the Cadillac 
is, has rapidly increased. 


Each year the lure of a mere 
name has grown less. 


It is the age-old process at 
work. 


Neither a man, nor a motor 
car, can live on a name alone. 


The world demands deeds 
from the one, and performance 
from the other. 


In the working-out of that 
process, the world has _ be- 
stowed greater and greater 
distinction upon the Cadillac. 
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ing to the young man beginning life than that of 

CHARLES M. ScHwas or JAMES J. Hitt or ANDREW 
CARNEGIE; but it is not like theirs. He was not a poor 
boy. He had every advantage—the son of a brilliant 
father, regarded as a genius from his youth, privately 
educated abroad, widely traveled, editor of a metropolitan 
daily at 24. 

In spite of that—we say this advisedly because it is the 
lack of these things which as a rule breeds success— Mr. 
BRISBANE is today the most widely known editor-in the 
country. It is not merely that he receives a far larger 
salary than any other editor in the world, or even than the 
President of the United States. Nor simply from the fact 
that his editorials are read by more people than those of 
any editor who ever lived. He has in the highest degree 
a personality, and a mind; and this he has impressed 
upon his time as has no other editor since HORACE 
GREELEY. 


P \HE career of ARTHUR BRISBANE is not more inspir- 


His Belief in Education 


Like Horace GREELEY he is a radical and an idealist. 
His passion is the education of the people, and the organi- 
zation of democracy. He deeply believes, to put it in his 
expressive capitals, in the POWER of KNOWLEDGE. 

It is his own weapon. 

It was perfectly natural therefore that the idea of dis- 
tributing a large edition of such a power for popular 
education as THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, at a price 
within the reach of every home, should enlist Mr. Bris- 
BANE’S unstinted support. He promptly wrote a per- 
sonal letter to the President of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, who have undertaken this distribution. Some of 
the things he said are worthy of attention. 


“The distribution of a million sets of that book (THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA) would be, I believe, the greatest service you could 
render the public. 

“It is really a misfortune for a family of children to grow up, or for 
aman or woman to carry on the work of self-education, without THE ENcy- 
CLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA at hand. 

“The knowledge of the world condensed and arranged by the ablest 
scholars is in those volumes. In those pages every question is an- 
swered.” 

Mr. BRISBANE is known as a man of exceptional culture 
and very wide reading. Part of the charm and force of his 
writing is due to his wealth of apt illustration. Every 
idea, every argument, he points and punches home with 
some illustration from history or fiction. 


His Idea of How to Read 


Now listen to what he says: 

“The reading of every serious book should be done 
with the encyclopaedia at hand. Each unfamiliar word 
and name should be looked up in the encyclopaedia. To 
develop that habit in children would be of the greatest 
possible value to them,” 

And here is his view of what the general use of such a 
great work of reference and education as this would mean: 

“Tf those who have given fortunes to charity had given 
a hundred times as much, they could not do as much for 
the country as you would do in distributing a million sets 
of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.” 

He adds: “I see that the price charged for the new 
edition distributed by you is something less than one- 
third of the amount that I paid for my encyclopaedia. Iam 
glad it is possible to make such a reduction, and I con- 
gratulate you upon having undertaken on so wide a scale 
the distribution of a book that is the key of all knowledge.” 

In yet another note Mr. BRISBANE emphasizes the im- 
mense value which such a work has for the man who will 
keep it on his desk, within easy reach, and cultivate the 
daily habit of it. 


Which Do We Need Most? 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA hasalready, of course, 
had anenormous sale. Evenof the new Eleventh Edition 
some 75,000 sets have been sold to date. This is nothing, 
however, as compared with the tremendous sale of the old 
Ninth Edition (1875-1889), of which over 600,000 sets 
were sold, a very large part in the United States. 

This means that of this one great work probably more 
copies have been sold than of all other large encyclopaedias 
in all the different languages of the earth put together. It 
is amazing to think of. 
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ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Whose salary is larger than that of the President 
of the United States 


But even this does not mean very much in this monster 
land of ours. Think of it! In the United States more than 
two and a half million families now own automobiles. 
Yet the chances are that in not one in ten of these homes 
is there an encyclopaedia. And which would be of larger 
benefit to the American people, 2,500,000 sets of THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA or 2,500,000 pleasure cars? 

We think we are a serious people, and we spend more on 
common school education than any other nation on earth. 
But we do not spend nearly as much as Germany, for 
example, on higher education and practical and technical 
education. That is why, even with all our inventive genius 
and irrepressible energy, Germany was steadily beating us 
wherever we met her in the markets of the world. 


Its International Scope 


The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA isan Anglo-Saxon 
work of typically German thoroughness and exhaustive- 
ness. In Germany itself there is no encyclopaedia to com- 
pare with it. Many of the most distinguished German 
scholars wrote for it, and it is so wholly international in its 
character that even so ardent a defender of German ideals 
as Professor MUNSTERBERG of Harvard commended it 
unreservedly. He, too, writes of this new ‘‘ HANDY 
VOLUME”’ issue and says: 

“Tt is much to be hoped that this admirable work of international 
scholarship under British guidance might reach a wider circle of 
readers than those who could afford to buy the wonderful original 
printing.”’ 

He adds: “‘ Hundreds of thousands need the Encyclopaedia 
in their homes.” 

Ex-President ELiot, America’s “grand old man,’ is 
equally warm in his support of this new venture, and so 
are men like President CHARLES W. DaBney, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and President Mactaurin, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who have so 
deeply at heart the extension of the university influence 
to a closer contact with the life of the people. 


From Captains of Industry 


But no less has this enterprise won the commendation 
of our men of finance and our captains of industry. Men 
like Judge Gary, at the head of the greatest corporation 
in the world, or Mr. Scawas, or President EARLING, who 
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transformed the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul into | 
a great transcontinental, all write in the same vein. | 
They wish that this new issue of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA might be widely in the hands_of their em- 
ployees, for they feel that it would make for more a 
service and for more highly trained men. 


And this is the keynote of a whole series of letters from | 
the dominant figures in present-day American life. Nor 
has this venture won less the hearty support of many of | 
our distinguished women, especially those who take an 
interest in club life or in public questions or in the educa- | 
tion of their children. : 

Mrs. Kate WALLER Barret, the head of the National | 
Council of Women in the United States, the central 
organization of Women’s Clubs, declares that ‘Tue | 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA was the basis of the educa- | 
tion of my six children, inspiring in them an interest in 
subjects outside the lines presented to them by the usual | 
points of contact.” And she adds: ‘‘The new edition | 
seems to me to be more valuable than the old, because | 
of the handy form and ease with which it can be held 
and read,” 


An Amazing Reduction in Price 


There was a vital reason why the new edition of THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, in spite of its evident every- | 
day value, should not yet have found its way, as Mr, 


BRISBANE and Professor MUNSTERBERG and President | 
Exrot and scores of others have declared it should, into | 
hundreds of thousands of homes. By | 


That was the price. 


There was a further bar for many people in the size of ' 
the volumes in which encyclopaedias have usually been ! 
issued. This new ‘‘HANDyY VOLUME”’ edition cut both | 


size and price at one stroke. 
It is a marvel of compression and compactness, 
is every page of this magnificent work, which cost a 


million and a half of dollars for its editorial preparation — 


alone—its 30,000 pages unabridged, unchanged by so 
much as a line or a word; and yet the whole work, the 
entire 29 volumes, takes up only 32 inches of shelf room. 


It sits comfortably on any desk or living-room ta | 


ready for instant use every hour of the day. 

All of the 15,000 illustrations, maps, engravings, colori 
plates, are here intact, with no change except the size of 
the page. And instead of costing from $166.75 to $267.50 
per set, the new ‘‘HANpy VOLUME” issue costs, in cloth 
binding, only $58.88. 


The entire work, the complete 29 volumes, will be sent | 


upon a first payment of a single dollar. After that about 
ten cents a day, on the small monthly payment plan. 


Isn’t ita marvel and isn’t it a miracle? Is it any wonder 


that this amazing offer should have occasioned such a _ 


tremendous sale? 
This sale quickly rose to 700 sets a day and by the time 
this notice can be printed it may easily be a thousand. 


The India Paper Issue 


We arranged with the publishers for a huge printing— 
50,000 sets—which was probably the largest single print- 
ing ever given in the history of publishing. But it is 
evident that even these will be quickly exhausted, and the 
publishers notify us that it may be impossible to obtain 
sufficient quantities of the beautiful India paper beyond 
the present printing arranged for. 

We therefore urge all who wish to secure one of the 
India paper sets to forward their orders at the earliest 
possible date. You have only to enclose us a dollar with 
your name and address. This brings you the complete set 
in any style of binding you desire. Then only three 
dollars a month, or a little more, while you have the use 
and enjoyment of this incomparable work. If you have 
not read of the remarkable offer we are making or do not 
know fully of the value of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA fo you, send a postcard with your name and address. 
Direct it simply: Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago, 
and we shall be glad to send you full information and a 
handsome booklet. 

It is best to do this at once, lest you allow a real oppor- 
tunity to go by. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Then brightening: “But I got in the next 
oom, Mrs. Fischlowitz, a coat better as 
hisfor you. Lined all in squirrel skin they 
all it. One day by myself I bought it, and 
‘ow my Becky laughs and won’t even let 
ne wear it in automobile. I ain’t stylish 
nough, she says.” 

With an inarticulate medley of sounds 
Urs. Fischlowitz held up a hand of remon- 


Sue, ja. 

Eleven! Twelve! Twelve-fifty! Mrs. 
Fischlowitz counted it out carefully from a 
small purse tucked in her palm, snapping it 
carefully shut over the remaining coins. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Fischlowitz. You 
should never feel hurried. Mr. Oppen- 
heimer will mail you a receipt.” 

— “T guess now I must be going, Mrs. Mey- 
erburg—to-night I promised my Sollie we 
have cheese Kuchen for supper.”’ 

“ Always I used to make it with a short 
crust for my Isadore. How he loved it!” 

“Just again, Mrs. Meyerburg, I want 
you should let me say how—how this is the 
finest what I ever had in my life. I 
can tell you from just how soft it is on me, 
I sea tell how it must feel to ride in auto- 

A light flashed in brilliance up into Mrs. 
Meyerburg’s face. 

“Mrs. Fischlowitz!” 

“Ja, Mrs. Meyerburg?” 

“T tell you what! I—this afternoon my 
Becky, Mrs. Fischlowitz, she—she ain’t so 
well and like always can’t take with me a 
ride in park. Such—such a cold that girl 
has got. How I should like it, Mrs. Fisch- 
lowitz, if you would be so kind to—to take 
“ me my drive in—in your new coat.” 


“Ja, ja, | know, Mrs. Fischlowitz, cheese 
Kuchen should first get cold before supper, 
but if you could just an hour ride by me a 
little. If you would be so kind, Mrs. Fisch- 
lowitz!”’ 

Diffidence ran trembling along Mrs. 
Meyerburg’s voice, as if she dared not ven- 
ture too far upon a day blessed with tasks. 

“T got always so—so much time to my- 
self now’days, Mrs. Fischlowitz, sometimes 
I-] get maybe a—a little lonesome.” 

‘Ach, Mrs. Meyerburg, you don’t want to 
be bothered with such—such a person like 
me when you ride so grand through the 


“Fit like a fiddle it will make you feel, 
Mrs. Fischlowitz. Button up tight that col- 

and right away we start. Please, right 
next to you, will you press that third but- 
ton? That means we go right down and 
find outside the car waiting for us.”’ 

But Mrs. Meyerburg 

See, just like you, I put on a coat on 
theinside fur. This way, Mrs. Fischlowitz. 
Careful, your foot!” 

In the great lower hall full of Tudor 
gloom, the carved stone arches dropping in 
Tococo stalactites from the ceiling, and a 
marble staircase blue-veined as a delicate 
Wwoman’s hand winding up to an oriole win- 

OW, a manservant swung back two sets 
of trellised doors; bowed them noiselessly 
shut again. 

The quick cold of December bit them at 
the threshold. Opposite lay the park, its 

, In their smooth bark, whipped bare 
and gray as nuns, the sunlight hard against 
their boles. More sunlight lay cold and 
glittering down the length of the most fa- 

d avenue in the world and on the great 
up-and-down stream of motor cars and their 
nickel-plated snouts and plate-glass sides. 


Women, with heads too haughty to turn 
them right or left, moved past in closed 
cars that were perfumed and upholstered 
like jewel boxes; the joggly smartness of 
hansom cabs, their fair fares seeing and 
being seen behind the wooden aprons and 
their frozen laughter coming from their lips 
in vapor! On the broad sidewalks women 
in low shoes that defied the wind and men in 
high hats that the wind defied; nursemaids 
trim as deaconesses, and their charges the 
beautiful exotic children of pure milk and 
pure sunshine! 

One of these deaconesslike nursemaids, 
walking out with a child whose black curlslay 
in wide sprays on each shoulder, detached 
herself from the uptown flow and crossed to 
the trellised threshold. 

“Good afternoon, Madam Meyerburg. 
Mademoiselle, dites bonjour d madame votre 
grand’maman.” 

“Bonjour, grand’maman.” 

In the act of descending her steps, Mrs. 
Meyerburg’s hands flew outward. 

“Ach, du little Aileen. Come, Aileen, to 
grandma. Mrs. Fischlowitz, this is Felix’s 
little girl. You remember Felix—such a 


beautiful bad little boy he was what always | 


ane to fight your Sollie underneath the 
sink.” 

‘ ; Gott im Himmel, so this is Felix’s little 
girl!”’ 

“Ja, this is already his second. Come, 
Aileen, to grandma and say good afternoon 
to the lady.” 

The maid guided the small figure for- 
ward by one shoulder. 

“‘Dites: bonjour d madame, Mademoiselle 
Aileen.” 

“*Bonjour, madame.” 

“Not a word of English she can speak 
yet, Mrs. Fischlowitz. I tell you already 
my grandchildren are so smart not even 
their language I can understand. Aber for 
why such a child should only talk so in her 
own ‘country she can’t be understood, I 
don’t know.”’ 

“T guess, Mrs. Meyerburg, it’s style now- 
*days that you shouldn’t know your own 
language.” 

““Come by grandma to-morrow, Aileen, 
and upstairs I got in the little box sweet 
cakes like grandma always keeps for you, 
eh, baby?” 

“Say thank you, grandmother.” 

“‘Merci bien, grand’maman.”’ 

And they were off into the stream again, 
the small white leggings at a smart trot. 

At the curb a low-bodied, high-power 
car, with the top flung back and the wind- 
shield up, lay sidled against the coping. 

“Get right in, Mrs. Fischlowitz. Burk, 
put under Mrs. Fischlowitz’s both feet a 
heater.” 

A second man, in too accentuated livery 
of mauve and astrakhan, flung open the 
wide door. A glassed-in chauffeur, in more 
mauve andastrakhan, threw hisclutch. The 
door slammed. Mrs. Fischlowitz breathed 
deep and grasped the nickel-plated door 
handle. Mrs. Meyerburg leaned out, her 
small plumes wagging. 

“Burk, since Miss Becky ain’t along to- 
day, I don’t want in front no second man.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“JT want instead you should take the 
roadster and call after Mrs. Weinstein. 
You know, down by Twenty-third Street, 
the fourth floor back.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“T want you should say, Burk, that Mrs. 
Meyerburg says her and her daughter 
should take off from their work an hour for 
a drive wherever they say you should take 
them. And tell her, Burk, she should make 
for me five dozens more them paper carna- 
tions. Right away I want you should go.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

They nosed slowly into the stream of the 
Avenue. 

“ Always Becky likes there should be two 
men stuck up in front there. I always say 
to look only at the backs of my servants, I 
don’t go out riding for.” 

Erect and as if to the fantastic require- 
ments of the situation sat Mrs. Fischlo- 
witz, her face of a thousand lines screwed 
to maintain the transiency of a great mo- 


ment. 

“That I should live, Mrs. Meyerburg, to 
see such asight like this! In the thirty years 
I been in this country, not but once have I 
walked up Fifth Avenue—that time when 
my Tillie paraded in the shirtwaist strike. 
I—I can tell you I’m proud to live to see it 
this way from automobile.” 


EVENING POST 


ALADDIN 
ALUMINUM 


Vecetableg 


No More Scalded Hands 
The strainer lip and Jock cover 
of this vegetable cooker make 
scalding impossible. As you tip 
to pour, you automatically Jock on 
the cover. The more you tilt, the 
tighter it locks. The steam can’t 
escape—the vegetables can’t spill. 
Nothing else like it. 


Actual Capacity 
Aladdin vessels give full capacity, 
as determined by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. You can use any 
Aladdin vessel as an exact meas- 
ure. Number on each piece indi- 
cates capacity. 


Hold-fast Knobs 
Knobs with rivets sunk flush — 
cannot catch the dish-cloth. 


So ee Sa 


The Notched Ear 

This holds the bail where you 
want it—up or down—but al- 
ways away from the hot vessel— 
always cool. 


Lock Cover; Strainer Lip EP 


Our No. 1034 Vege 
table Cooker (4 qt ) 
Also made in 3, 6, 
and 8 qt. sizes. 


; CheCleveland Metal Products Com 


Cleveland Ohio 
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HEN once you begin using this 
wonderful cooker you stop those 
painful, scalding burns—you save your 
hands and save spilling vegetables, too. 
Study the small illustrations —see how 
different it 1s. 

And remember, the novel features of this 
kettle are only typical of the many im- 
provements that make every Aladdin 
utensil more convenient to use, easier to 
clean, more sanitary, longer-lasting. 


Aladdin ware is heavier and stronger — 
more thoughtfully designed — more care- 
fully made. It cleans beautifully, stands 
hard use and wears like iron. 


But most important of all, to the woman 
who uses it, cooks with it, cleans it— 
every piece of Aladdin ware carries extra 
touches of refinement — the //t/e conven- 
iences one is apt to overlook—that save 
minutes every day and smooth out “‘life’s 
little irritations’’ in the kitchen. 

Aladdin saucepan handles, for instance, are 
hollow — always cool and sanitary. They fit the 


hand—z0 sharp edges to cut—and extra-big wide 
bases make them 50 per cent. stronger. 


There’s a new replaceable handle for tea and 
coffee pots that saves endless bother. And 
spouts that never leak — welded on with pure 
aluminum. 


Aladdin Cast Aluminum Ware — skillets, grid- 
dles, wafle molds and teakettles—is made from 
tougher metal, of special analysis. 


The Aladdin line is not only perfect, but complete. 
Out of the nearly three hundred utensils you can 
satisfy every kitchen need. 


Test Aladdin Aluminum today at your hardware, 
housefurnishing or department store. Examine 
it, handle it, notice in how many ways it is better. 
If you don’t find it at your dealer’s, tell us.at 
what store you called —we’ll send direct to youa 
free illustrated catalog and price list on Aladdin. 


Aladdin Aluminum Costs No More 
Look for the Lamp 
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FOR ONE YEARS 


| FoR A Conklin THAT 
| WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 


Self- Filling 
4) -Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


The average price of a pencil is 5c; the usual life of 
a pencil is less than one week. 


A year’s supply of pencils costs $2.75. And the 
pencil user buys for that $2.75 only an indifferent and 
an incomplete writing service. For the pencil must be 
supplemented by pen and ink. Steel pens deteriorate 
rapidly, ink evaporates quickly. 


But he who writes with Conklin’s Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen pays from $2.50 up, and he acquires a pen 
that will last a lifetime. The point of a Conklin can’t 
break or rust—it is always ready to write, and write 
as fast as your hand can move. 


What about ink, you say? The Conklin fills uself 
in four seconds—by a mere thumb pressure on its 
“Crescent-Filler.”” And it can’t roll off the desk either. 


The Conklin is the original self-filler and the leader 
for 18 years—has almost 1,500,000 satisfied users. 


Your stationer, jeweler or druggist can show you a full assort- 
ment of Conklins. He has the very point that will best suit your 
hand. $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


Every Conklin is guaranteed to write and fill 
exactly as you think a pen should —it either does 
this or you will be furnished a new pen or your 
money refunded without question. There are no 
“‘ifs’’ about it — YOU are the judge. 


Write for booklet, with names of dealers in your town, who will be glad 
to demonstrate the Conklin to you. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 293 Conklin Building, Toledo, Ohio 


“Lean back, Mrs. Fischlowitz, so you be 
more comfortable. That’s all right, you 
can’t hurt them bottles. My Becky likes 
to have fancy touches all over everything. 
Gold tops bottles she has to have yet by 
her. I can tell you though, Mrs. Fischlowitz, 
if I do say it myself, when that girl sits up in 
here much like a picture she looks. How 
they stare you should see.”’ 

“Such a beau-ti-ful girl! I can tell you 
for her a prince ain’t good enough. Ach, 
what a pleasure it must be, Mrs. Meyer- 
burg, for a mother to know if her child 
wants heaven she can nearly get it for her. 
I can tell you that must be the greatest 
pleasure of all for you, Mrs. Meyerburg, to 
give to your daughter everything just like 
she wants it.” 

“ Ja, ja,” said with little to indicate men- 
tal ferment. 

They were in the park with the wind 
scampering through the skeins of bare 
tree branches. The lake lay locked in ice, 
skaters in the ecstasy of motion lunging 
across it. Beneath the mink lap robe Mrs. 
Fischlowitz snuggled deeper and more lax. 

“Gott im Himmel, I tell you this is better 
as standing over my cheese Kuchen.” 

“ Always I used to let my cheese drip first 
the night before. Right through a cheese- 
cloth sack hung from a nail what my hus- 
band drove in for me under the window 


“Right that same nail is there yet, Mrs. 
Meyerburg. Oser we should touch one 
thing!” 

“T can tell you it’s a great comfort, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz, I got such a tenant as you in 
there.” 

““When you come to visit me, Mrs. Mey- 
erburg, right to the last nail like you left it, 
you find it. Not even from the kitchen 
would I let my Sollie take down the old 
clothes line what you had stretched across 
one end.”’ , 

“Ach, how many times in rainy days I 
used that line. It’s a good little line I bet 
yet. Not?” 

“ Ja.’ But with no corresponding kit of 
emotions in Mrs. Fischlowitz’s voice. She 
was still breathing deep the buoyant ether 
of the moment, and beneath the ingratiat- 
ing warmth of fur utterly soothed. 

“Gott,” she said, “I wish my sister-in-law, 
Hanna, with all her fine airs up where she 
lives on Two Hundred and Ninety-ninth 
Street, could see me now. Oser she could 
stare and stare, and bow and bow, and past 
her I would roll like—lke a rolling-pin.”’ 

From the gold-topped bottle nearest her 
came a long insidious whiff of frangipani. 
She dared to lean toward it sniffing. 

“Such a beautiful smell.”” And let her 
eyes half close. 

“You market your meat yet on Fridays 
down by old Lavinsky’s, Mrs. Fischlo- 
witz?” 

“‘ Ja, just like always, only his liver ain’t 
so good like it used to be. I can tell you 
that’s a beau-ti-ful smell.” 

An hour they rode purringly over smooth 
highways and for a moment alongside the 
river, but there the wind was edged with 
ice and they were very presently back into 
the leisurely flow of the Avenue. From her 
eurves Mrs. Fischlowitz unbent herself 
slowly. 

“No, no, Mrs. Fischlowitz—you stay in.’ 

“Ach, I get out here at your house, 6, 
and take the street cars. I 

“No, no, James takes you all the way 
home, Mrs. Fischlowitz. I get out because 
my Becky likes I should get home early and 
get dressed up for dinner.” 

“But Mrs. Meyerburg —— 

“No, no, right i in you stay. oe h-h, just 
don’t mention it- Enough pleasure you 
give me to ride by me. Take good care your 
foot. Good-by, Mrs. Fischlowitz. All the 
way home you should take her, James.” 

Once more within the gloom of her Tudor 
hall, Mrs. Meyerburg hurried rearward and 
toward the elevator. But down the curving 
stairway the small maid on stilts came in- 
tercepting her. 

“Madame!” 


“Madame will pleaze come. Mademoi- 
selle Betty this afternoon ees not so well. 
Three spells of fainting, madame.” 

“Therese!” 

“Oui, not seerious, madame, but what 
I would call hysteeria and mademoiselle 
will not have doctor. Eef madame will 
come —— 

With a great rhtustoring of her strength 
Mrs. Meyerburg ran up the first three of 
the marble steps, then quite as suddenly 
stopped, reaching out for the balustrade. 
The seconds stalked past as she stood there, 


a fine frown sketched on her brow, and t) 
small maid anxious and attendant. — 

“Madame?” 

When Mrs. Meyerburg spoke 4 
was as if those seconds had been yea: 
ping more than their share of life from he 

“T—now I don’t go up, Therese. . 
while I come, but—but not now. Iy 
though, youshould go right away be tO. 
Becky with a message.’ 

“Out, madame.” 


ner with the family all here, I—I 
should invite the Marquis Rosen 
That everything is all right. Right : 
want you should go and tell her, The 

“Oui, madame.” Br 

Up in her bedroom and without 
Mrs. Meyerburg walked directly totk 
deal table there beside her bed and s 
tered with half-curled blue prints. : 


the fourth of the row of bells. A mans 
responded almost immediately with 
rap-a-tap at the door. She was the 
waiting. 8 
“Kemp, I want you should awaytl 
down this roll to Goldfinger’s office 
Syndicate Building. Just say Mrs. M 
burg says everything is all right, t 
ahead.” a 
“Yes, madam.”’ And he closed the 
after him, holding the knob a mom 
save the click. 


In a Tudor dining hall, long as #1 
banquet room of a thane, faced in thri 
weathered oak and designed by an archite 
too eminent to endure interference—e 
when Miss Meyerburg had later and 
own stealthy volition installed a Po 
colored window above the high Vi 
fireplace—the wide light of a brilliant 
Year’s day lay against leaded windoy 
panes, but shut out by thick hangings. : 

Instead, the yellow light from a ceilit 
sown with starlike bulbs lay over 1 hi 
room. At each end of the table, so that 
gracious glow fell full upon the small fi 
of Mrs. Meyerburg at one end and 1 
the grizzled head of Mr. Ben Meyerbu 
the other, two braces of candles bt 
softly, crocheting a flickering desig 
the damask. 

From the foot of that great table, 
place by precedence of years, Mr. 
Meyerburg rose from his Voltairian ¢hai 
holding aloft a wineglass like a torch. — . 

“ Masseltov, ma,” he said, ‘and just li 
we drank to the happy couple who h 
told us the good news to-day, so ne 
drink to the grandest little mother i 
world. Masseltov, ma.’’ And he draine 

glass, holding it with fine disregard ba X 
over one shoulder for refilling. 

Round that table Mrs. Meyerbun 
four remaining sons, towering almost 
her height, rose in a solemn chorus © 
was heavier than their libations of wine. 

“ Masseltov, ma.’ ee 

“Ach, boys, my sons, ich—ich—danke 
She was quivering now in the edge of tea 
and grasped tightly at the arms - ch 
chair. 

“Masseltov, ma,” said Miss Rabies 
Meyerburg, raising her glass and her moi 
eyes shining above it. The five daughte 
in-law followed immediate suit. At Mi 
Meyerburg’s left the Marquis Rosenerant 
with pointed features and a silhouette shai 
as a knife edge, raised his glass and fh 
waxed mustache and drank, but silent 
and over a deep bow. 

“‘Mamma—mother, dear, the marqu 
drinks to you.” 

Mrs. Meyerburg turned upon him wit 
great mustering of amiability and safe 
withdrawn now from her brink of tears. 

“‘T got now six sons what can drink tor 
health—not, marquis?” | 3 

“She says, marquis,’ > translated Mi 
Meyerburg ardently to the sharp pa 
“that now she has six sons to drink ig 


health. 
“ Madame me fait trop Whonneur.” 
“He says, mamma, that it is too great a 
honor to be your son.’ 
From her yesterday’s. couch, of ment 
travail Miss Meyerburg had risen with 
great radiance turping out its ravages. SI 
was Sheban in elegance, the velvet of h 
gown taken from the color of the ruby © 
her brow, and the deep white flesh of h 
the quality of that same velvet with tl 
nap raised. Her 
“He wants to kiss your hand, ma. Gi 
it to him. No, the right one, dearie.” oe 
(Continued on Page 65) % 4 
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Public acceptance of the 


KOHLER 


trade-mark as a guarantee of excellence 


You have the right when you buy 
plumbing ware to know that you 
are getting what you pay for. 


There can be no mistake about 
KOHLER products. The perma- 
nent trade-mark is easily found 
and is our guarantee of quality. 


When you pay for KOHLER 
Enameled Plumbing Ware or ask 
your architect to specify it you can 
be sure that you will get it. 


Our products are of one grade only 
—the highest. Purchase them with 
that understanding. 


Every KOHLER plumbing fixture 
is an expression of Twentieth Cen- 
tury ideas in construction and 
enameling. 


Write for our free book “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” It 
explains how we have made enameling one of the finer arts. 


MAKERS OF 
Trade-marked, Enameled 


Bathtubs, Lavatories 
and Sinks 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis, USA. 


If you are building or planning to 
build or remodel, visit your dealer’s 
show rooms and see the KOHLER 
bathtubs, lavatories and sinks he 
is exhibiting. 


You will find in the hygienic de- 
signs, the construction, and the 
beauty of the pure white enamel 
an explanation of the widespread 
acceptance of our trade-mark as a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Be sure to see the ‘‘ Viceroy,”’ our 
latest built-in bath. It is made in 
one-piece and the price is low, due 
to manufacturing economies. 


This splendid tub has won excep- 
tional popularity, owing to its 
many attractive features. 


BRANCHES 


New York 
Chicago 
London 


TTT TTT 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Fixtures illustrated below are “Colonna” Bath, Plate No. K-64, and ‘‘Bretton’’ Lavatory, Plate No. K-580 
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THIS IS THE CHALMERS SIX-40—#1450; A BIG SISTER TO THE 3400 R. P. M. CHALMERS 


It’s a sensible car to drive. A little larger than its better-known sister—the 
Six-30. This is a seven-passenger. 


Spunk is a good word to describe her by. She accelerates with rare swiftness. 
She gets under way with a “‘light foot.”’ 


There is no tugging back on her engine. Run along easily at 10 miles an 
hour, throw the clutch out and you will observe how smoothly her gears and her 
differential play together. Then let the clutch in. You don’t feel as if you had 
stepped by accident on the footbrake. 


She drives straight as a sunbeam. Her four wheels are always right down on 
the ground. There is no swaying from side to side. 


That is riding comfort at its highest point of development. 


Springs only partially tell the story. To describe riding comfort by the length 
and quality of the springs is like describing the sunset as red. 


Now it is easy, straight driving, a nice, interesting pace, no rushing pell-mell, 
no tire-burning exhibition of boulevard speed. 


That is the pleasure of motoring—that and the freedom of her engine in the 


remarkable delivery of force to her rear wheels. 
Which is made so, not by the trick of an engine builder, but by the use of 


This engine, as a model, was taken from the race-track where two miles 
minute had been the goal desired i in speed. ] 

But she was checked down for road use, her magnificent extra power al 
extra speed translated for you into economy ane acceleration. 

She’s as docile a beast as you would like to have your wife drive. And s¢ 
Tommy dare step on the little button without any fear from you. 3 

Though she’s “‘peppery.’’ There’s a peck of it underneath the right foc 
But it’s the kind intended for use at 5, 10, 15, 20 and 35 miles an hour. It’s ‘ 
kind you need when you want to pass the man ahead, when you hit a grade, wh 
you turn a corner—all practical, sensible speeds. She'll do 60 if you call « 
her—but why 60? 

Nobody, only a college sophomore or a Ralph Mulford, wants that kind 
speed. There is lure in every line and she beckons you today i in every one 
740 cities to try her out. 

For she’s as able a creature in Keokuk as she is in Boston, and as smooth} 
Baltimore as she is in Red Bank. 

$1450 Detroit; $1850 in Canada. 
Color options: Valentine green, Meteor blue, Oriford maroon. 
Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Michiga 


; 
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overhead cams in an overhead type of engine. ) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
“J—J’mmuch obliged, marquis. I—well, 
: one little old woman like me, I got now 
- sons and six daughters, each one big 
ough to carry me off under his arm. 
ot hY 
She was met with immediate acclaim 
ym a large blond daughter-in-law, her 
ft, expansive bosom swathed in old lace 
ught up with a great jeweled lizard. 
“Little old nothing, ma. I always say to 
adore, you’ve got more energy yet than 
e rest of the family put together.” 

“Ach, Dora, always you children like to 
ake me think I been young yet.” 

But she was smilingly tremulous and 
shed herself backward in her heavy 
ronelike chair. A butler sprang, lifting it 
ntly from her. 

Immediately the great disheveled table, 
illiantly littered with crystal, frumpled 
pkins and a great centerpiece of fruits 
d flowers, was in the confusion of dis- 
ganization. 

Daughters-in-law and husbands moved 
. toward a pair of doors swung heavily 
ckward by two servants. 

Mrs. Isadore Meyerburg pushed her real- 
ee bodice into place and adjusted the 
ittering lizard. 

“Believe me,” she said, exuding a sigh 
d patting her bosom on the swell of that 
ep breath, “I ate too much, but if I can’t 
eak my diet for the last engagement in 
e family, and to nobility at that, when 
ll I do it?” 

“TJ should say so,” replied Mrs. Rudolph 
eyerburg, herself squirming to rights in 
. elaborate bodice and wielding an unos- 
ntatious toothpick behind the cup of her 
ind; “like I told Roody just now, if I take 
1a pound to-day he can blame his sister.”’ 
“Say, I wish you’d look at the marquis 
ssing ma’s hand again, will you?” 

“Look at ma get away with it too. 
ou’ve got to hand it to them French, 
ey’ve got the manners all right. No won- 
r our swell Trixie tags after them.”’ 
“Say, Becky shouldn’t get manners yet 
ith her looks and five hundred thousand 
rown in. I bet if the truth is known, and 
nce ma is going to live over there with 
em, that there’s a few extra thousand 
cked on too.” 

“Not if the court knows it! Like I told 
oody this morning, she’s bringing a title 
to the family, but she’s taking a big wad 
the Meyerburg money out of the country 
10.- = 
“Tt 1s so, ain’t it!” 

Round her crowded Mrs. Meyerburg’s 
ve sons. 

“Come with us, ma, we got a children’s 
arty up in the ballroom for Aileen this 
ternoon, and then Trixie and I are going 
motor down to Sheepshead for the indoor 
lo match. Come, ma.” 

“No, no, Felix. I want for myself rest 
lis afternoon. All you children go and 
ave your good times. I got home more as 
can do, and maybe company too.” 

“Tell you what, ma, come with Dora and 
e and the kids. She wants to go out to 
‘astings this afternoon to see her mother. 
7 with us, ma, the drive will do you 
00d.” 

“No, no, Izzy, when I ride too much in 
ie cold right away up in my ribs comes the 
‘latica again.” 

Miss Meyerburg bent radiant over her 
arent. 

“Mother,” she whispered, her throat 
ned with the fur of tenderness, “‘it’s recep- 
on day out at that club, and all the cliques 
ill be there and I want ——”’ 

“Sure, Becky, you and the marquis 
iould drive out. Take the big car, but tell 
ames he shouldn’t be so careless driv- 
ay, them curves out there by the golf 


” 


“But, ma, dear, you come, too, and 

No, no, Becky, to-day I got no time.” 

But ma—ma, you ain’t mad at me, 
ear? You can see now for yourself, can’t 
ou, dear, what a big thing it is for the 
amily and how you ——” 

“Yes, yes, Becky. Look, go over by 
our young man. See how he stands there 
nd not one word what Ben is hollering so 
t him can he understand.” 

Across the room alongside a_ buffet 
rought out of the powerful Jacobean pe- 
lod, Mr. Ben Meyerburg threw a violent 
ontortion. 

Want to go up in the Turkish room and 
moke?” he shouted, the apoplectic purple 
t exertion rushing into his face and round 
0 the roll of flesh overhanging the rear of 


us collar. 
“Pardon?” 
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“Smoke? Do-you-smoke? Smokez-vous? 
Cigarez-vous? See, like this. Fume. Blow. 
Do-you-smoke? Smokez-vous?”’ 

“Pardon ?’’ said the marquis, bowing low. 


In the heavy solitude of Mrs. Meyer- 
burg’s bedchamber the buzz of departures 
over, silence lay resumed but with a singing 
quality to it as if an echo or so still lingered. 

Before the plain deal table and at her 
side two files bulging their contents, Mrs. 
Meyerburg sat with her spatulate finger 
conning in among a page of figures. After 
a while the finger ceased to move across the 
page, but lay passive midway down a col- 
umn. After another while she slapped shut 
the book and took to roaming up and down 
the large room as if she there found respite 
from the spirit of her which nagged and 
carped. Peering out between the heavy 
curtains, she could see the tide of the Ave- 
nue mincing, prancing, chugging past. Re- 
suming her beat up and down the vistas 
of the room, she could still hear its voice 
muffled and not unlike the tune of quinine 
singing in the head. 

The ormolu clock struck, and from vari- 
ous parts of the house musical repetitions. 
A French tinkle from her daughter’s suite 
across the hall; from somewhere more re- 
mote the deep, leisurely tones of a Nurem- 
berg floor clock. Finally Mrs. Meyerburg 
dropped into the over-stuffed chair beside 
the window, relaxing into the attitude her 
late years had brought her, head back, 
hands stretched out along the chair sides 
and full of rest. An hour she sat half 
dozing and half emerging every so often 
with a start, then lay quietly looking into 
space, her eyes quiet and the erstwhile bril- 
lianey in them gone out like a light. 

Presently she sat forward suddenly, and 
with the quick light of perception flooding 
up into her face; slid from her chair and 
patted across the carpet. From the carved 
chest alongside the wall she withdrew the 
short jacket with the beaver collar, worked 
her shoulders into it. From the adjoining 
boudoir she emerged after a time in a small 
bonnet grayish with age and the bow not 
perky. Her movements were brief and full 
of decision. When she opened her door it 
was slyly and with a quick vulpine glance 
up and down the grave quiet of the halls. 
After a cocked attitude of listening and 
with an incredible springiness almost of 
youth, Mrs. Meyerburg was down a rear 
staircase, through a rear hallway, and un- 
seen and unheard out into the sudden 
splendor of a winter’s day, the side street 
quiet before her. 

“Gott,” said Mrs. Meyerburg audibly, 
breathing deep and swinging into a smart 
lope eastward. Two blocks along, with her 
head lifted and no effort at concealment, 
she passed her pantry boy walking out with 
a Swedish girl whose cheeks were bursting 
with red. He eyed his mistress casually and 
without recognition. 

At Third Avenue she boarded a down- 
town street car, a bit winded from the dive 
across cobbles, but smiling. Within, and 
after a preliminary method of paying fare 
new and confusing to her, she sat back 
against the rattly sides, her feet just lifted 
off the floor. She could hardly keep back 
the ejaculations as old streets and old mem- 
ories swam into view. 

“Look at the old lay-dee talking to her- 
sel-uph,” sang an urchin across the aisle. 

“Shut up,” said the mother, slapping 
him sidewise. 

At one of the most terrific of these down- 
town streets Mrs. Meyerburg descended. 
Beneath the clang and bang of the Elevated 
she stood confused for the moment and 
then, with her sure stride regained, swung 
farther eastward. 

Slitlike streets flowed with holiday copi- 
ousness, whole families abroad on foot, 
mothers swayback with babies and older 
children who ran ahead shouting and jos- 
tling. Houses lean and evil looking marched 
shoulder to shoulder for blocks, no gaps ex- 
cept intersecting streets. Fire escapes ran 
zigzag down the meanest of them. Women 
shouted their neighborhood jargon from 
windows flung momentarily open. Poverty 
scuttled along close to the scant shelter of 
these houses. An old man, with a beard to 
his chest, paused in a doorway to cough, 
and it was like the gripe-gripe of a saw 
with its teeth in hard wood. A woman 
sold apples from a stoop, the form of a child 
showing through her shawl. Yet Mrs. 
Meyerburg smiled as she hurried. 

Midway in one of these blocks and with- 
out a pretense of hesitancy she turned into 
a black mouth of an entrance and up two 
flights. On each landing she paused more 
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“Double width cuts cost 
of laying and reduces oe 
crevices and nail-holes.’’ oom 


Advantages 


of Slate 
at Shingle Cost 


Neponset Twin Shingles are of attrac- 
tive shades of soft gray, red or green. 
You see these roofs everywhere. 

You get slate looks and slate fireproof- 
ing, at a price, when laid, about that of 
a good wooden shingle roof. You get 
shingles that don’t rust, rot, curl, split, 
swell nor shrink. 


| As to durability: Neponset Twin Shingles are 
made of the same standard waterproofing and 
fire-resisting materials so long tested by our 
famous Paroid Roofing. Szmg/e-/ayer Paroid roofs 
laid 18 years ago (when this roofing was intro- 


duced) are still in perfect condition. Severa//ayers 
of these materials are what you get in Neponset 
Twin Shingles. 
best waterproofing element known—everlasting 
Asphalt. Double width cuts cost of laying. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“Repairing and Building’’—for full information concerning 
Neponset Shingles; Proslate Shingles (Red or Green); also 
Neponset Wall Board, Paroid Roofing, Neponset Building 
Papers and Neponset Floor Covering. 


They are saturated with the 


BIRD & SON 


Established 1795 253 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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A wonderful price for a wonderful 
car— big, handsome and power- 
ful. Consider these features: 
New, high-speed Continental- 
Moon Motor, developing 46 H.P. 
Wheelbase, 118 
lighting, starting, ignition. Strom- 
berg carburetor. Full floating rear 
axle. Stewart Vacuum system, 
Genuine Spanish 
leather upholstery. All these, 
blended by Moon integrity of 
build, make a car of which you 
may well be proud. 

Six-30 (5-passenger) $1195 

Six-44 (7-passenger) $1475 

fully equipped. 


Write for booklet, describing 
and illustrating Moon Cars. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Dealers: The shifting of some territories may 
make openings for afew high-classdealers. Write. 


inches. Delco 
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OR your delicious: Bran 
Bread, Gems and Muffins, 
be sure to get Kellogg’s 
Toasted Bran Flakes. 
Prepared by anew method 
of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Co., BattleCreek, Mich., 
thoroughly cooked and perfect 


as a laxative food. 

15c. at your grocer’s. Look for 
this signature on 
the package. 


akes 
(A Natural Laxative) 
The Whole of the Wheat Bran 
thoroughly cooked and steriliz~ 
ed bya special process of 
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Oh 


TO MAKE MONEY 


To any woman who has no special training and wants to earn money 
I would recommend nothing better than selling World’s Star goods. 
When I started in this work I had never done any soliciting of any 
kind, The commission on my first day's orders came to $7.00. What 
other work is there that a woman can do to earn that amount? One 
cannot help but succeed with World's Star goods, and enthusiasm. 

Both will lead to success. —So writes Mrs. G.H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


Higher Quality Ww orlds Star From Mill to 
an KleanKnit- 
Lower Prices Underwear Home 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean- Knit Underwear in your 
hometown. No previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. We are 
known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy—the quality 
holds the trade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and PROTECTED 
TERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story. 


All the advantages your local Y. M.C. A. offers 
to boys of your age you may enjoy at our ex- 
€ e r e pense. Full particulars furnished upon request. 


Vocational Division, Box 305 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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for tears than for breath. At a rear door 
leading off the second landing she knocked 
softly, but with insistence. It opened to a 
slight crack, then immediately swung back 
full span. 

“Gott im Himmel, Mrs. Meyerburg! Mrs. 
Meyerburg! Kommen Sie herein. Mrs. 
Meyerburg, for why you didn’t let me know? 
To think not one of my children home and to- 
day a holiday, my place not in order ¢ 

“Now, now, Mrs. Fischlowitz, just so 
soon you go to one little bit of trouble, right 
away I got no more pleasure. Please, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz. Ach, if you ain’t got on your 
pantry shelfs just the same paper edge like 
my Roody used to cut out for me.’ 

“Come, come, Mrs. Meyerburg, in par- 
lor where 

“Go way mit you. Ain’t the kitchen 
where I spent seventeen the best years in 
my life good enough yet?» Parlor yet she 
wants to take me.” 

An immediate negligee of manner enyel- 
oped her like an old wrapper. A certain 
tulle of bewilderment had fallen. She was 
bold, even dictatorial. 

“Don’t fuss round me so much, Mrs. 
Fischlowitz. Just like old times I want it 
should seem. Like maybe I just dropped in 
on you a lump of butter to borrow. No, 
no, don’t I know where to hang mine own 
bonnet in mine own house? Ach, the same 
coat nails what he drove in himself!” 

“To think, Mrs. Meyerburg, all my chil- 
dren gone out for a good time this afternoon, 
my Tillie with Morris Rinabauer who can’t 
keep his eyes off her —— 

“How polished she keeps her stove, just 
like I used to.” 

“Right when you knocked, I was think- 
ing, well, I clean up a bit. Please, Mrs. 
Meyerburg, let me fix you right away a cup 
coffee 

“Right away, Mrs. Fischlowitz, just so 
soon you begin to make fuss over me, I 
don’t enjoy it no more. Please, Mrs. Fisch- 
lowitz, right here in this old rocker chair by 
the range let me, please, sit quiet a minute.” 

In the wooden rocker beside the warm 
stove she sat down quietly, lapping hands 
over her waistline. 

“Gott im Himmel,” sitting well away 
from the chair back and letting her eyes 
travel slowly about the room, “‘just like it 
was yesterday; just like yesterday.” And 
fell to reciting the phrase softly. 

*‘ Ja, ja,” said Mrs. Fischlowitz, conceal- 
ing an unwashed litter of dishes beneath a 
hastily flung cloth. “I can tell you, Mrs. 
Meyerburg, my house ain’ ’t always this 
dirty, only to-day not 

“‘Just like it was yesterday,” said Mrs. 
Meyerburg, musing through a tangle of 
memories. She fell to rocking. A narrow 
band of sunshine lay across the bare floor, 
even glinted off a pan or two hung along 
the wall over the sink. Along that same 
wall hung a festoon of red and green pep- 
pers and a necklace of garlic. Toward the 
back of the range a pan of hot water let off 
a lazy vapor. Beside the scuttle a cat 
purred and fought off sleep. 

“Already I got the hot water, Mrs. Meyer- 
burg, to make you a cup coffee if 

“Please, Mrs. Fischlowitz, let me rest like 
this. InaminuteI want youshould take me 
all through, in the children’s room and 

“Tf I had only known it how I could have 
cleaned for you.” 

‘*Ach, my noodle board over there! How 
grand a white you keep it.” 

“ec a. Oe eee |) 


“Mrs. Fischlowitz!”’ 
“Yes, Mrs. Meyerburg?”’ 

-“Mrs. Fischlowitz, if you want to—to 
give me a real treat I tell you what. I tell 
you what!” 

“‘ Ja, ja, Mrs. Meyerburg, anything what 
I can do [—— 

“T want you should let me mix you on 
that old board a mess noodles!” 

“Ach, Mrs. Meyerburg, your hands and 
that grand black silk dress!’ 


March 18, 19; 


“¥or why not, Mrs. Fischlowitz? Wi¢ 
ones, like he used to like. Just for fy: 
please, Mrs. Fischlowitz. To-morrow 
send you two barrels flour for what I use up, 

“But, Mrs. Meyerburg, I should mak 
for you ‘noodles, not you for me —"t) 

“Tt’s good I should learn, Mrs. Fisch I 
witz, to get back my hand in such #] 
Maybe you don’t believe me, but IT 
so rich like I was yesterday when you 
me, Mrs. Fischlowitz. To-day I’m a 
woman, Mrs. Fischlowitz, with ——’ 

Mrs. Fischlowitz threw out two hands: 
a liberal gesture. 

“Such a good woman she is! 
house where I’m poor she wants, too, 
play like she’s a poor woman, That any 
one should want to play such a game wit 
themselves! Noodles she wants to mak 
for me, instead I should wait on her like s} 
was a queen.’ 

“Tt takes me back, Mrs. Fischlow; 
old times. Please, Mrs. Fischlowit; 
morrow I send you two barrels.” 

“Like you ain’t welcome to every 
what I got in the house. All right, n 
you should make and always I kee 
for remembrance. Just let me run do 
to cellar and bring you up flour. No, n 
you set there and let me fold down. 4 
board for you. Rock there, Mrs. Meye 
burg, till I come up with the flour. Ege 
plenty I got.” 

“And a little butter, Mrs. Fischlowit: 
see size of an egg and always a pinch ¢ 
salt.” ® 

“The neighbors should see this! Mr 
Simon Meyerburg making for me noodlesi 
my kitchen!” 

She was off and down a small rear staii 
way, a ribbon of ejaculations trailing bac 
over one shoulder. 

In her chair beside the warm range Mr 
Meyerburg sat quiescent, her head bac 
against the rest, eyes half closed and slan' 
ing toward the kitchen door. Across th 
creaking floor her chair swayed rhythm 
cally. Tears ran down to meet the corner 
of her mouth, but her lips were looped u 
in a smile. 

The cat regarded her through green eys 
slit down their middle. Toward the rear ¢ 
the stove the pan of water seethed. 

Suddenly Mrs. Meyerburg leaned forwar 
with a great flash across her face. 

‘‘Simon,”’ she cried, leaning to the doc 
and stretching forward quavering arm: 
“Simon, my darling! 

She leaned further, the rims of her ey 
stretched wide. 

“Simon—come, my darling. Simon!” 

Into the opposite doorway, smirche 
with flour and a white pail of it danglin; 
flashed Mrs. Fischlowitz, breathing haz 
from her climb. 

“What, Mrs. Meyerburg, you war 
something?’ as 

“Simon,” cried Mrs. Meyerburg, he 
voice lifted in a pean of welcome; 
my darling, come in. Come!” ‘And sk 
tried to rise, but sat back quivering, he 
brow drenched in sudden sweat. 

Raucous terror tore through Mrs. Fiscl 
lowitz’s voice, and she let fall her pail, 
white cloud rising from off the spill. 

“Mrs. Meyerburg, there ain’t nobod 
there. Mrs. Meyerburg, he ain’t ther 
Mrs. Meyerburg!”’ 

“Simon!” 

“Mrs. Meyerburg, he ain’t there. No 
body’s there! Ach—help—doctor—Tillie! 

Back against Mrs. Fischlowitz’s frenzie 
arms lay Mrs. Meyerburg, very gray, he 
hand against her left breast and dow 
toward the ribs. 

“Gott! Gott! Please, Mrs. Meyerburg- 
Mrs. Meyerburg!” dragging back one ¢ 
the weary eyelids and crying out at whi 
she saw there. “Help—doctor—Tillie- 
quick— quick —— 

She could not see, poor dear, that int 
those locked features was crystallized th 
great ecstasy of reunion. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


HE official estimate of the AUTOMOBILE The manufacturers of over one hundred 

CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE On automobile = other cars will equip this year exclusively 
production this year is— with Champions. 

One million four hundred thousand cars. Their production will exceed 120,000 cars. 

Of these, over a million will be Fords, So of all the automobiles produced this 


Overlands, Studebakers and Maxwells, year it is apparent that more than four out 
equipped with Champion Dependable of five will be dependably equipped— 
Spark ‘Plugs. with Champions. 
Champions have been selected by these hundred and more manufac- 
turers because their exhaustive tests have shown that the Champions 


designed for their motors give the best results. 
Remember their conclusions when you replace the plugs in your car. 


} Champion Spark Plug Company, 108 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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Vacuum System 


**No car is better than its accessories’’ 


Is This Tank 
On The Car? 


Lift the hood of the car. Has it a Stewart 
Vacuum Tank? 


If so, it is complete. 


If not, it is most certainly incomplete. Any 
car lacking this tank is just as incomplete as if it 
were minus a starter or electric lights—just as 
incomplete as a car without foredoors. 


When you’re buying a new car see that it has 
the Stewart Tank. It costs you nothing extra. 
You can get it if you insist hard enough. 


Over 60% of all automobile manufacturers 
have adopted it as regular equipment. 


The Stewart Vacuum Tank is the latest and 
greatest automobile improvement. It guarantees 
a positive, even flow of gasoline to the carburetor 
at all times, under all conditions. No matter how 
steep the hill, the carburetor always gets a perfect 
and proper flow of gasoline. 


Never before has this been possible. 


Also, the Stewart Tank cuts the consumption 
of gasoline 10% to 20% —by eliminating all waste. 


There is nothing else like this on the market. 


It eliminates bothersome hand pumping— 
pressure pumps and air lines. There is nothing 
to do—or watch—or think about. 


Works automatically—never fails. 


Individual car owners all over 
the country are installing this sys- 
tem. Tens of thousands are in use. 


The car yousnow own should 
have one—no matter what make 
it is—no matter how old it is. The 
installation is as simple as A..B. C.. 
Anyone can do it. 


Get one and give your car new 
life—added pep—more snap. 


Price complete—$10. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, U.S. A. 


STEWART STEWART VACUUM STEWART ~ ods 
Warning Signals Gasoline System Tire Pump a 


$3.50to$6 . _ $10. re aan) 7 : <i 
STEWART STEWART STEWART Ne 
Speedometer Speedometer for Starter for 
5 up Fords—$10 Fords—$40 


Stewart Products for sale at our Branches, Service Stations and Dealers’— everywhere 
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A WESTERN WARWICK & 
(Continued from Page 25) 
He had a few documents that were a bit does he will be esteemed by the thoughtless 
criminating—I couldn’t discover where public about like this: ‘Oh, he may be all | 
> got those—some letters I had written, that yousay, but he always keeps his word.”’ 


jd so on. These were his statements of It is like a gambler’s being known as : e 


‘ct. Based on them he made charges that “ Honest John.” 

ie nomination was stolen, not from him, Canterbury established himself as with- 
ir he disclaimed any great ambition for it, out personal desire in this matter, as a pro- 
utfrom the people. Hereiterated viciously ponent of areal reform movement to cleanse 
rat we were thieves. He placed us ininti- the party of what the opposition papers and 
ate relations with the plutocrats. He was the Stay-at-Home papers referred to as 
loquent in denouncing the outrage of using ‘The festering ulcer of Paxtonism.’”’ He 


‘ederal officeholders and Southern dele- stirred them up. Every time I went on the 


ates, mere timeservers from states where street those buttons winked derisively at Y 1 i f Col 153 

ne party had few votes and only such rep- me from the coat lapels of men who should ou can use a long line of Columblas 
agentation as would enable crimes of this have been loyally for Rogers. They haunted and find satisfaction in every one 

ort to be perpetrated. He excoriated the meat night. They obsessed me in the day- : ; ¥ 
jutocrats and he skinned me alive. He time. Everywhere I turned I saw, mocking Columbias are uniform. They’re full of 


eyerted to the history of the party, and me: “TI shall stay at home on Election 
alled on all men who believed in even the Day.” They had it on the billboards and 


pep and power. They’re ready, steady, 


imulation of honesty to rise with him in ain the newspapers. I began to think that long-lived and dependable. They go 
rotest that would drive me and my fune- nobody would vote. : 

naries and my methods out of public | But we kept hammering, hammering, silently to work wherever you put them, 
ife and politics forever. : hammering. We pounded prosperity into s 

That was interesting enough, but it wasn’t them; speeded up the Attorney-General and give good account of themsel ves 
he most striking part. He proposed a and got some harmless but impressive ac- in every sort of battery service. 


nethod for setting us in the outer darkness. tion in the trust suits, and pointed out the 
Je recalled with pride the achievements of slander in the charge that we were protect- 
he party, and said he did not advise a bolt. ing the plutocrats. We made the plutes NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Je wanted nothing. He wouldn’t be a themselves give out statements declaring Cleveland, Ohio 
‘andidate, even if a bolt was organized. that they had not contributed to this cam- Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada. 
What he wanted was punishment for us, a paign, tried to tar the opposition candidate 
surging of the party, so that in its cleansed with the same brush by sending in big cor- 
ondition it might go on to its appointed poration contributions to that party’s cam- 
york of governing the people wisely and paign committee so we might say that the 
nonestly. He announced that he would opposition was as blameworthy as we were, | 
neither favor nor foster a third-party move- so far as corporation money was concerned. 
ment. The punishment must come from I hated to let that money go, but I had 
within, not from without. to. Key, their chairman, saw through that 
What he advocated was a national move- dodge. He held the money until it was too 
ment among the members of the party to late to be of any use to us, and then re- 
he known as The Stay-at-Home Movement. turned it with ascornfully virtuous flourish. 


He did not approve of voting for the oppo- “Take back your tainted gold,”’ he said 
sition candidate. He was a partisan. He in all the public prints. ‘‘We desire it not. 
urged this sort of a protest, showing, what The fair fame of our righteous candidate | bred 


everybody saw instantly, that if enough shall not be sullied by contributions ex- 
voters remained away from the polls the torted from the toiling masses.” 

opposition candidate would win, and there I knew that in his heart Key deplored 
would be no irregularity attached to the sending the money back as much as [I la- 
nonvoters. They would not have left the mented sending it in; but he checkmated 
party. They would not be bolters, They me. Such virtue as this is not only its own 
would be rebukers within the organization. but its candidate’s reward. 

He followed that with a series of speeches Thus we ding-donged to the heartbreak- | 
in the big cities of the country. We fought ing finish. The last three weeks were lunatic 
him as well as we could, but his idea took in their charges, countercharges, denuncia- 
from the start. Somebody with money had tions, excitement, jeers, fleers and tears. 
a few million buttons made, on each of We were all hysterical. I had made my 
which was printed an American flag and canvasses and had my polls, and they were 
the legend “I shall stay at home on Elec- discouraging. I felt insecure. The swing 
tion Day,” and inside of six weeks there was against us. As the last resort I sent 
were branches of The Stay-at-Home Move- money into every doubtful state, and ex- 
mentalmosteverywhereintheNorth. They horted my men to get the people out, make 
had no headquarters and no organization. them vote even if they had to use force. I 
Canterbury put some clerks in a hotel room wasn’t so prodigal as to send money to 
in Chicago, and announced that buttons states where personal registration is re- 


Quick connection, with pat- 
ented Fahnestock Spring-Clip 
Binding Posts. Furnished 
when specified. Noextra 
charge. 


would be supplied in any quantity to all quired—there were not so many of them = bund 
who wrote or came for them. That was all then as there are now—and where that riggs 
there was to it, but they kept hammering registration, or lack of it, foretold, as it did _ ., se p 
on that “Stop Thief!” business, as applied in some sections, just what was to happen ne 


both to myself and to my plutocrats. The to us. I turned my treasure chest inside 
newspapers took up the new movement. out, paid off my staff, closed my desk and 
By the first of October it was national. tooka drawing-room on the train home, in 
Canterbury made more speeches, and | order that I might have quiet and repose 


began to feel like a burglar. for meditation on the mutability of politi- 
Public-spirited citizens supplied what- cal affairs. 
ever funds were necessary. Not much was Uncle Lemuel Sterry drove to the train 
needed, for buttons are cheap, and the with me. 
newspapers, even our newspapers, were “Lem,” I said, ‘I’m all upset. This stay- 
compelled to give this novel crusade much at-home business is on my nerves.” IGNIT OR 
space because of its novelty. It was news, “T wouldn’t let it remain there if I were p 


and big news. I put the screws on my con- you,” he whispered, “for that’s what a lot 
tributors, milked the tariff pets to the last of us will have to do after the fourth of 
drop, doubled the assessments on the office- next March.” 
holders, and flooded the country with 
money and press stuff. We even forced the XXXIV 
President to make a short trip across the a about eight o’clock on election 
country to urge the voters to remain true night I considered Uncle Lemuel as 
to the old flag. unduly pessimistic. After that I held him 
_ Canterbury appalled me by his energy. to be a wild optimist, for, the way things 
He was a whirlwind. His popularity and turned out, it didn’t seem to me that the 
strength increased day by day. The people American people would allow me to stay 
held him to be honest and to have no mo- at home. Probably they would put me in 
tive other than the good of the party, forhe jail. It is unnecessary for me to set down 
apparently wanted nothing for himself. His here the extent of our defeat. We carried 
refusal to head a third party or to counte- some states—some—but the stay-at-homes 
nance one fixed that for him. I’ll grant he did the business in enough of our imperial 
was smart, whatever else I may think of commonwealths to make me a bookworm 
. The greatest asset a politician can and the Honorable James Jason Rogers a 
have is a reputation for honesty and square distinguished addition to our little national 
dealing, whether he deserves it or not. It colony of Formers. He is a Former yet, 
been the constant endeavor of every almost formal, and, I fear, a permanent 
man knowing the intricacies of the pursuit one. I recall our interview after the cata- 
to establish that he-always-keeps-his-word clysm. I was subdued. All the ginger had 
Teputation. Of course, so far as politics been extracted from me, clubbed out. 
pes, that reputation is universally bogus, “Mr. President,” I said, “I am sorry.” 
or no politician keeps half his words. He “Sorry, William?” he replied. “Why, 
cannot. But if he can make it seem that he so am I, but only for you, not for myself. 
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$1450. 


Spring weather invites you. 


125 Velie Place 
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Velie Prestige 


has a very practical meaning to the Velie owner— 
he knowing that this prestige is founded on half 
a century of manufacturing experience, and backed 
by the untarnished reputation of one of the most 
substantial organizations in America. 


This spells Responsibility —Service—Satisfaction— 
Economy—accounts for A Mile of Velie Fac- 
tory and for the good name of Velie everywhere. 


The new 1916 Velie Six line includes: Model 22 Touring 
Car, $1065— with Detachable Winter Top, $1240. Velie Six 
Brougham—exclusively designed, delightfully French, $2250. 
Velie Coupé, $1750. Velie Roadster, $1045. And a larger 
Velie Six luxuriously equipped in seven-passenger type at 
See them at the Velie Dealer’s Salesroom. We 
can assure prompt deliveries at present prices on orders 
placed now. Protect yourself from disappointment when 
Write for catalog. 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

” simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you _wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


WE. bo DEPEND u 


NEW BOOK Contains everything players want to know. 
All 


the Rules including Duplicate, Three 


1916 


Auction Bridge Wynne Ferguson, 


Handed and Progressive Auction, also Tables 
of Correct Auction Leads. 


Price 25 cents. 
358 Broadway, New York 


pon style-appeal to 


win new friends for Ralstons, but we make 
every pair so good that your first pair will give 


you sufficient inducement for buying the sec 


Ratston HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


To Dealers: This shoe is IN STOCK (No. 
693) Hunt & Rankin black tuscan bal. Black 
Broadclothtop. Mouldedshank. Applauselast, 


Retails in 2653 good shops mostly at 
$5, some styles at $4, some at $6. 
_ We'll be glad to send booklet. 


ond. 


A man who has been President of the United 
States, if only for a short period, is immortal 
anyhow. His place in history is fixed. I 
have accomplished that, and I am rather 
glad, now that it is over, to escape the 
drudgery and the harassments and the 
tribulations of this office. It entails a great 
responsibility to be President of the United 
States, to have the power of decision in 
matters that may be so important in their 
bearing on the well-being of the people. 
That is fascinating, but oppressive. And 
William Le 

“Yes, Mr. President?”’ 

“Do you still own that fishing camp 
Meta went that day eight years ago?” 

oe I reyes 

“Well, let’s take the one o’clock train on 
the fourth of March and go down there. I 
always had an idea I could catch fish, and 
I remember those waffles with great enjoy- 
ment.” 

They said he was a bad loser because he 
didn’t appear with a forced smile on his 
face but none in his eyes, and hand out the 
usual we-did-the-best-we-could stuff. He 
sent his decorous telegram of congratula- 
tions to the man who beat him, and went 
about his business. He was a better loser 
than I was. 

A few days later I went to New York and 
dropped in to see Broad. 

“What are we going to do now?” he 
asked me. 

“Speaking generally,” I replied, ‘I 
would suggest that you take immediate 
steps to mend your ways.” 

“Mend our ways! What ways?” 

“Oh, take a survey and pick them out 
yourself. I haven’t time to enumerate them. 
I came in to shake hands with you, to thank 
you for your support and to tell you good- 

“Good-by? Nonsense. Don’t think 
that I’m going to let this temporary set- 
back discourage me. Come right back at 
them four years from now. They may have 
us winded, but they haven’t got us whipped. 
I guess with the power we have we can 
make it as interesting for them as they can 
for us. And, Paxton de 

**Y OS, feiriz? 

“Suppose they do dissolve some of these 
corporations. I’m not so certain they can, 
but suppose they do? Catch me?” 

“Yes, suppose they do?” 

He laughed a Gargantuan laugh. 

“Why, we’ll make just as much money 
busting them up as we did putting them to- 
gether. Ha, ha! Can’t stop us. Can’t 
even delay us. You watch and see.” 

Broad was a good loser too. 

I hated to go back to Washington for the 
finish of my term. The legislature in my 
own state, that I had figured on to reélect 
me, was against me. I carried the state for 
Rogers, but my own part of it eluded me. 
I was out too. Key and the others were 
duly consolatory, but I wouldn’t stand 
much of that. We went about our business 
and made such progress as we could. The 
President was cheerful and amenable. He 
stood for about everything I proposed, 
and I was careful not to exceed the limit 
except in one or two personalinstances. We 
wound up on the fourth of March, and as 
soon as former-President Rogers, riding 
inconspicuously down the Avenue on the 
left-hand side of the carriage instead of tri- 
umphantly on the right-hand side as he had 
four years before, reached the White House 
and changed his clothes we took a train for 
my fishing camp. I was pleased to note 
that he wore a sack suit and a soft hat. 

Canterbury and I had avoided one an- 
other during that session of Congress. 
That is, I avoided him. I don’t think he 
cared whether he met me or not. But one 
day I almost bumped into him in a hotel 
lobby in New York. 

“Howdy, senator,” he said genially. 
“Remember me?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, not to be outdone, for 
I had determined that young man had suc- 
cessfully joshed me for the last time, “I recall 
something about you—Blueberry, isn’t it, 
or Raspberry, or something like that?” 
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“Rasp,” he said. “Used to talk aby 
symbolism, you know—way back yor; 
before the fall of the plutocrats. By , 
way, what are you doing now? Someth; 
agreeable, I trust.’ 

“I’m staying at home”; and I puta q 
siderable amount of acid into my tone. 

“Ah, yes. Seems to me I have he, 
that term before. Agreeable occupatil 
isn’t it—away from the toil and bustle 
the busy marts of trade? Have you b; 
in the busy marts of trade recently?” | 

“Why? ” | 

“Oh, I thought you might have bi 
down exchanging condolences with yi 
old friends who dominate those import): 
features of our civilization.” 

“Condolences? They need no con) 
lences.”’ 

“Possibly not—convictions would | 
nearer right. But I must hurry on. G 
to see you so chipper. Under the blw. 
eonings of fate your head is bloody } 
unbowed. Read a good deal, I suppo; 
I may send you a copy of a little thi 
I picked up the other day. It is eal. 
If I Had But Known.” 

He passed on, and I did not see him ag; 
for a long time. 


I was reading Buckle the other nig 
and I came across a thought that, it see: 
to me, is one of the absolute human ve 
ties. 

He said that the only way to prevent 
man or a group of men from abusing ae 
is to prevent them from getting power. . 

That’s the way it appeals to me, n 
that I look back on my fifty years in 1 
hurly-burly of politics. And it is not o1 
so in politics, it is true in every other bran: 
of human endeavor. What happened to1 
was that I lost my sense of proportion. 
didn’t distinguish between the actuati 
cause and the culminative effect. a 

I didn’t realize that even in a count 
like ours a system of procedure may lose | 
punch. | 

I forgot that nothing stands still in #] 
world, but either advances or recedes, | 
figured politics—my kind—as a fixed ai 
determinate proposition. Instead of th 
it is as fluid as quicksilver. I forgot th 
publicity is a game that two can play. | 
underestimated a whole lot of things, b 
what I most underestimated was Charl 
Devereaux Canterbury. However — | 

Uncle Lemuel Sterry came up to see m 
and we sat and smoked and talked in n 
library. 

“Lem,” I said, ‘‘I have studied over th: 
man Canterbury for hours and hours, bi 
I can’t figure out yet what he wanted. — 
can’t get his point of view. It is inco) 
ceivable to me that there isn’t somethir 
behind all this. What is it? Whatactuate 
him? What made him run out on us th: 
way and defeat us? What was his impe 
ling motive?” 

“Perhaps” —and Uncle Lem leaned ov 
the table toward me and spoke very softly- 
“perhaps his motives were based on decenc 
and honesty and sincerity, and a desire t 
do something for the people instead of fc 
himself.” 

‘““Maybeso; maybe so,’’ I replied. ‘The 
is what Canterbury said; but do you knoy 
Lem, I sort of suspect that Bathrop put u 


Lf 999 
that job? (THE END) 


Easily Satisfied 


GA a man, traveling in th 
mountains of North Carolina, cor 
tracted an intense fondness for the cor 
pone indigenous to that section of th 
South. He pulled up his horse one da: 
before a mountain cabin. A tall woma 
came to the door and invited him to aligh 
and stay for dinner. 

“Madam,” he said, “I thank you fo 
your hospitality; but all I want is som 
corn bread.’’ 

“Come right on in,” she said. “Ef caw! 
bread is whut you wants you’ve come to th 
right place. We ain’t got nothin’ else but!’ 
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The Packing that Holds the Longest 


OODYEARITE packing is a leading factor in the big part played 
by Goodyear in driving the wheels of world-industry. 


And we are earnestly laboring toward the day when no engineer, and 
no owner of a plant of any kind or size, can think of packing under 
any name but that of Goodyearite. 


Goodyearite has already been accorded recognition as the finest among 
the world’s sheet packings. 


Fix the name in your mind against the time you will next require 
packing. 


For in the last four years, and under the severest conditions, Goodyearite 
has earned its right to the leading place given it by engineers, and by 
all authorities. 


It has established its ability to hold joints tight under the highest work- 
ing pressures, without squeezing out or blowing out. 


Goodyear Blue Streak Belts 


The work of Goodyearite is complemented by Good- 
year Blue Streak Belts for the most economical trans- 
Mission of power. 


is preferred. 


We have labored to produce a belting with the mini- 
mum of stretch, slippage and ply separation. 

Blue Streak records, covering years of continuous service, ausreplacement; 

show that Blue Streak service-cost is lower; and that 

this belt transmits a higher percentage of power under 

all conditions. 


In mills, mines and quarries, where grit and sand make 
quick work of ordinary belts; where horsepower in the Dealer. 
hundreds is transmitted on the main drive, Blue Streak 


Goodyear scientific manufacturing—Goodyear knowledge 
of working conditions—enables Goodyearite Packing and 
Blue Streak Belts to outlast the ordinary; to do their work 
better; to occasion fewer losses by shutdowns for repairs 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


It has shown the longest life under the action of acids, oils, ammonia 
and other alkalis. 


Steam superheated to the highest practical degree is powerless against it. 


In repeated tests, Goodyearite not only did not char or crumble at 750 
degrees F., but after two hours at this extreme temperature was found 
to be in usable condition. 


Side by side with Goodyearite, other packings were ruined in the 
same test. 


We shall be glad to send a sample of Goodyearite Packing in the thickness you require, 
for proof-test in your own factory. Also to see that you are supplied if you cannot 
get it readily from your regular supply house, steamfitter, hardware dealer or dealer 
in plumbers’ supplies. Goodyearite, in sheets 36 x 36 inches and 36 x 144 inches, and 
in various thicknesses, retails at $] per pound. 


Blue Streak Belts can be procured from your Mill Supply 


Goodyear Valves and Hose 


Goodyear Valves are made in great variety, ‘to meet 
various conditions of use in all kinds of plants. All 
are Goodyear quality, designed to last longest at the 
lowest cost. 


Goodyear Hose is widely used for carrying compressed 
air and fluids under pressure. Its ease of handling, 
its strength, and its resistance to wear give it prefer- 
ence over all ordinary hose. 


Sol? 
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Don't Blame it All on the High 


Price of Gasoline 


HE GOST of running the 
average motor car is making 
even the careless man think. 

The average dollar spent for fuel 
delivers less than [5 cents’ worth of 
ride—85 cents is burned up in 
friction, dead weight and com- 
plicated mechanism—35.9 per 
cent. is wasted in cooling the 
motor alone. 

The radiator of the average car 
weighs 75 lbs.; the water, 48 lbs.; 
fan, piping, pump and the rest of 
the 177 water-cooling parts add 
more weight. 

This means sore horse-power in 
the engine to move the car. More 
horse-power means Aeavier engines 
and a heavier engine means Aeavier 
weight throughout to carry it. 

The average water radiator 
contains 5,000 cells and 
6,000 to 10, 000 soldered 
joints, to say nothing of 
the bladed fan, geared 
water pump, hose, 
piping and pipe con- 
nections—all costing 


Do 


money for maintenance, for care 
and attention. 

The automobile is a mechanism 
of which every part does some work. 
It may not rotate, but through jar 
and vibration over the roads there 
is friction Loss. 

lhe Franklin System of Direct- 
Air-Cooling does away with all these 
encumbrances, friction, dead weight 
and complication. 

The Franklin Automobile, un- 
der practically all conditions of 
driving, delivers more mileage per 
gallon of gasoline than any other 
car of the same size. 
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This is a matter of current fa 
and every-day record. 

Franklin Air-Cooling cools, 
utilizes an ever-fresh cooling mediu 
The harder the engine works, th 
greater the volume of cooling | 
that is drawn over the cylinders. 

Whether the car is standin 1g still, mo 
ing slowly in low gear or going on hig | 
speed, the turbine fan flywheel is at all tim 
drawing in sufficient air to cool the motor. 
does not depend onthe forward rush of thea 

Franklin Cars are in service in the co/ 
est and the foftest regions on the earth 
surface—in Alaska, South Africa and th 
Indian Empire. 

They are in daily use in every city « 
this country and delivering to their the 
more comfort and more economy than an 
other cars they ever owned. 

Get acquainted with Franklin owne: 


| 


and the Franklin dealer in yor 
section. 
Ask anything you want to know 
FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Franklin Touring Car weighs 
only 2,680 pounds. The price is $1950. 


These are the 177 water-cooling parts eliminated by Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling. The Franklin System of Direct-Air-Cooling does away at once with all boiling, 


all freezing, all leaks, stoppages and failures to cool—all cooling troubles of every kind due to whatever cause. 
pump, hose, pipes, pipe connections and water, and with the excessive weight of frame needed to carry these parts. 
power for his gasoline money than any other car of the same size. 
Franklin Car its notable ease of control —about the one car which anyone can drive all day without undue fatigue. 


It does away with the dead weight of radiator, 
It gives the Franklin owner more useful 


It makes possible the Franklin scientific light-weight, flexibility and balance, which give the 


Glass of | Sandwich of 
Full Cream Beech-Nut 
Milk Peanut Butter 


Meal Feed Your Child the Same 


4 
‘iount of Strength, Heat and Energy 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


JECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
 CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK ~ 
Makers of 
nous Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut To- 
0 Catsup; Beech-Nut Oscar’sSauce; Beech- 
‘t Mustard; Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and 
‘rmalades; Beech-Nut Confections—Chew- 
ing Gum and Mints. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


oh 


| DOK: forthe beautiful 
444 white tread, with the Blue’ 
Streak on each side. 


For these characteristics as- 

_ sure you of getting the best 
_ bicycle tire value made— 
the $2.50 guaranteed Good- 


~ year Blue Streak—non-skid. 


Any dealer can supply you. 
The price is the same every- 


5: where—$2.50 each. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
_ , Ohio 


s Goons 


SYEAR 
Bicycle Tires 
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THE MAN WITH TWO 
LEFT FEET 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Nevertheless, having paid for his course 
of lessons in advance and being a deter- 
mined man, he did make progress. And 
one day, to his surprise, he found his feet 
going through the motions automatically, 
as if they were endowed with an intelligence 
of their own. It was the turning point. It 
filled him with a pride such as he had not 
felt since Minnie, on the shores of the sil- 
very lake at Ye Bonnie Brier Bush Farm, 
had promised to be his wife. Madame 
Gavarni.was moved to dignified praise. 

“Some speed, kid!’’ she observed. 
“Some speed !”’ 

Henry blushed modestly. It was the ac- 
colade. 


He was getting on splendidly now. The 
cripple’s name had dropped out of the 
daily conversation altogether. Every day 
his skill became more manifest, and every 
day, on reaching home, he found occasion 
to bless the resolve that had sent him to 
Madame Gavarni’s; for daily now it be- 
came more apparent to him as he watched 
Minnie that she was chafing at the mo- 
notony of her life. That fatal supper had 
wrecked the peace of their little home. 
Before that, her contentment had been 
obvious. Now it was just as obvious that 
she was fretting. 

A blight had settled on the flat and from 
their relations spontaneity had departed. 
Little by little Minnie and he were growing 
almost formal toward each other. She had 
lost her taste for being read to in the eve- 
nings and had developed a habit of pleading 
a headache and going early to bed. Some- 
times, catching her eye when she was not 
expecting it, he surprised in it an enigmatic 
look. It was a look, however, he was able 
to read. It said as plainly as the spoken 
word that she was bored. 

It might have been expected that this 
state of affairs would have distressed Henry. 
It gave him, on the contrary, a pleasurable 
thrill. It made him feel that it had been 
worth it—going through the torments of 
learning to dance. If she had been con- 
tented with the life he could offer her as a 
nondancer, where would have been thesense 
of losing money and weight in order to 
learn the steps? The more frigid she was 
now, the more completely would she melt 
when he revealed himself. The more un- 
comfortable their evenings were now, the 
more they would appreciate their happiness 
later on. For Henry belonged to the school 
of thought which holds that there isa greater 
pleasure in being suddenly relieved of tooth- 
ache than in never having toothache at all. 

He merely chuckled inwardly, therefore, 
when, on the morning of her birthday, 
having presented her with a purse which he 
knew she had long coveted, he found 
himself thanked in a perfunctory and me- 
chanical way. 

“T’m glad you like it,” said Henry. 

’ She looked at the purse without enthu- 
siasm. “It’s just what I wanted,” she said 
listlessly. 

“Well, I must be going. I'll get the 
tickets for the show when I’m downtown.” 
~ She hesitated a moment. 

“T don’t believe I want to go to the 
theater to-night, Henry.” 

““Nonsense!. We must have a party on 
your birthday. We’ll go to the theater and 
then we’ll have supper at Geisenheimer’s 
again. I may be working after hours at 
the bank to-day, so I guess I won’t come 
home. I’ll meet you at that Italian place 
atisixs 

“Very well. 
then?” 

“Yes. -It—it doesn’t matter for once.” 

“No? You still go on with your walks, 
then?’’ : ‘ ; 

“Oh, yes! Yes.” 

“Three miles every day?” 

“Never miss it. It keeps me well.” 

“e Yes? ” ‘ 

“Good-by, darling.” 

-““Good-by.” 

Yes, there was a distinct chill in the 
domestic atmosphere; but, reflected Henry, 
it would not last much longer now. He had 
rather the feeling of a young knight who 
has. done perilous deeds for his lady and 
now sees the prospect at hand of cashing 
in on them. 


You'll miss your walk, 


Geisenheimer’s was as brilliant and noisy 
as it had been before when Henry reached 
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On a Great Group 
of Concrete Buildings— 


: ] ‘HE huge plant of the Robert Gair Company in Brooklyn in- 
cludes four enormous structures of reinforced concrete and two 


old brick buildings. 


One of these is the highest reinforced concrete building in. the 
world and the group as a whole is the biggest single group. of rein- 
forced concrete buildings ever erected for one concern. 
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All the buildings, old and new, have The Barrett Specification 
type of roof. 


The reason for choosing these roofs was a desire to secure the best 
results at the lowest unit cost. 


Just as the reinforced concrete walls take care of themselves and 
involve no maintenance expenses, so the Barrett Specification 
Roofs cost less to construct than any other permanent roof cover- 
ing and require no care or attention. 


The Turner Construction Company, which built these reinforced 
concrete buildings, has constructed hundreds of other such structures 
throughout the country, and The Barrett Specification type of roof 
covers at least 95% of all the buildings they have erected. 


Engineers, architects and builders know the sound economies of 
Barrett Specification Roof construction and usually prefer such roofs 
to any other kind. 


cece cA 


Barrett Specification Roofs take the base rate of insurance and are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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Copy of The Barrett Specification, avith roofing diagrams, 
aill be sent free on request. Address our nearest office. 


PI 


Special Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If 
any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials 
specified and subject to the inspection requirement. cae 
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Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


A 


Architect: 
William _Higesnson, 
13 Park Row, N.Y.C 
Gen. Contractors: 
Turner Cons. Co. 
11 Broadway, 
Ne YC. 
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CAMERAS € SPEEDEX 


HEN the winds of March, 
with their touch of spring, 
make you feel the tug of the 


ZA 


great outdoors, saunter out with ; ; é 


an Ansco Camera. 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 
is the smallest camera made to 
take 214 x 314 pictures. It is 
the only vest-pocket camera 
which shifts its distance range 
quickly to catch the picture as it 
moves. This is the feature which 


makes the anastigmat lens so 
efficient. 


The Sign of the 


a Ansco Dealer 


To make the Ansco Vest- Pocket 
No. 2 give you its best, load it Louw 
with Ansco Speedex Film and Ys 
use Cyko Paper in making We 
prints— or specify it when order- A 
ing them. Catalog from your 
dealer or us free upon request. 
Write us for specimen picture. 


Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 2. Weight, 
12% oz. Picture, 
2% x 3% inches. 
iquipped with 
Modico Anastigmat 
Lens, F 7.5, $17.50; 
with Ansco Anas- 
tigmat Lens, F 6.3, 
$27.50. Other 
Anscos, $2 to $55. 


cents a day will soon make you 
of a handsome Burrowes Table. 
you pay. No special room is 
mounted on dining or li- 
NX its own legs or folding 
down in a minute. 


D Sizes range up to 414 x 9 ft. 


(standard). 
Cues, 

Prices of Tables $15 up é 
Burro es Tablesaresplendidly made, 


“THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PLUG” 
Guaranteed to outlast 
the motor 


1 
The Plug that meets the 
requirements of the modern | 


balls, 
etc., 
free, 
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it that night, escorting a reluctant Minnie. I guess it’s like the old woman said: Ty 
She had wished to abandon the idea of two left feet and it’s no use my t 
supper and go home, but a squad of police fight against it. I’m sorry, Min, J i 
could not have kept Henry from Geisen- best. 4 f 

heimer’s.. His hour had come. He had “Henry!” : 

looked forward to this moment for weeks She had turned, and with dull an 
and had visualized every detail of his big ment he saw that her face was radian 
scene. They would sit down. There might “Was that why you went to that ho 
be a stage wait of a few minutes. Then, to take dancing lessons?”’? He stared a 
infallibly, Sidney Mercer would come up without speaking. “So that was why 


andask Minnietodance. Andthen—then— pretended you were still doing your | 
Henry would rise and, abandoning all con- I understand now.” “8 
cealment, exclaim grandly: “No! I am “You knew!” ’ 
going to dance with my wife!” Stunned “T saw you come out of that h. 


amazement of Minnie, changing into wild was just going to the Subway stati 
joy. Utter rout and discomfiture of that end of the street one evening an 
pinhead, Mercer. And then, when they had you. There was a girl with you—a 
returned to their table, he breathing easily yellow hair. You hugged her!” 
and regularly, as a trained dancer should Henry licked his dry lips. a 
after a little spin, she tottering a trifle with “Min,” he said huskily, “you we 
the sudden rapture of it all, they would sit lieve me, but she was trying to teac 
with their heads together and start a new Jelly Roll!” 
life. That was the scenario which Henry She held him by the lapels of his 
had drafted. “Of course I believe you! I unde 
It worked out as smoothly as ever it had it all now. I thought at the time — 
done in his dreams. They had hardly seated can’t. tell you what I thought. I ah 
themselves when Sidney Mercer was beside hated you! Oh, Henry, why ever di 
the table, bleating greetings. Sidney had you tell me what you were doing? [} 
the gift, peculiar to his type, of being able you wanted it to be a surprise for 
to see a pretty girl come into a restaurant day, but you must have seen th 
even when his back was toward the door. something wrong. You must ] 
“Henry!” he cried. ‘Welcome home! that there was something the mati 


Our little rounder! Always here!” me. Surely you’ve noticed how ho 
“Wite’s birthday.” been these last weeks!” f 
“Many happy returns of the day, Mrs. “TI thought it was just that you w 

Mills! We've just time for one turn before ing it dull.” ; 

| | the waiter comes for your order. Come “Dull! Here! With you!” > im 
) | along!”’ Henry choked. by 

“No!” Henry exclaimed grandly. “Iam “Tt was after you danced that night 1 

going to dance with my wife!” Sidney Mercer, Min. I thought the wl 


He had not overestimated the sensation thing out. You’re so much younger t 
the words would cause. Minnie looked at me, Min. It—it didn’t seem righ: fc 
him with round eyes. Sidney Mercer was wonderful girl like you to have to be coo 


obviously startled. up for the rest of your life, being reac tc 
“T thought you couldn’t dance?” a fellow like me.” ii 
Henry smiled a tolerant, whimsical smile. “But I loved it!” ei i 
“You never can tell,” he said lightly. “T knew you were missing your dane 
“Tt looks easy enough. Anyway, I’ll try.” You’ve got to dance. Every girl has 
“Henry!” cried Minnie as he gripped Women can’t do without it.” ae 
her. She threw her head back, laughing, - 
He had supposed she would say some- “This one can, Henry. Listen! You 
thing like that, but hardly in that tone of member how ill and worn-out I was w 
voice. There is a way of saying “Henry!’’ you first met me at the farm? Do - 


which conveys surprised admiration and re- know how I came to be like that? It) 
morseful devotion; but she had not said it because I had been slaving away for ye 
in that way. There had been a note almost at one of those dance-hall places, where | 
of horror in her voice. He could not under- go in and pay five cents for a dance ¥ 


stand this. They were on the floor now, and_ one of the lady instructresses. 
it was beginning to creep on him like a chill “T was one of the lady instructres: 
wind that the scenario he had mapped out Henry. You can’t begin to imagine wh: 
was subject to unforeseen alterations. went through. Day after day a mill 

At first, all had been well. They had been heavy men with large feet —— [ tell y 


almost alone on the floor and he had begun you are a professional compared with so 
moving his feet along dotted line A-B—ag of them! They trod on my feet and lear 
recommended in The A-B-C of Modern their two hundred pounds on me and nea 
Dancing—with a smooth confidence. And_ killed me. 1 
then, as if by magic, he was in the midst of stand why I’m not crazy about danci 
a crowd—a mad, restless crowd that seemed though I know I dance well. 

to have no sense of direction, no ability Henry, the kindest thing yo 
whatever to keep out of his way. For a me isto forbid me ever to dance agai 
moment the tuition of weeks stood by him. “You! . You ——” @He gulped. 
Then, a shock, a stifled ery from Minnie, you really mean that you can stand— 
and the first collision had occurred. And you can be satisfied with the sort of | 
with that all his painfully acquired knowl- ‘Wwe’re living? You won’treally find it dull 


edge passed from his mind. Sabai a 
This was a situation for which his pacings She ran to the bookshelf and came ba 

and slidings round an empty room had with a large volume. c 

not prepared him. He felt unnerved and “Read to me, Henry, dear. Read 1 


helpless. Stage fright obsessed him. Some- something now. It seems ages and ag 
body charged him in the back and asked since you used to. Read me something o 
querulously where he thought he was going. of the Encyclopedia!” 


ty, | Somebody else rammed him on the other Henry was looking at the book ‘in| 


side. The lights grew blurred and dizziness hand. In the midst of a joy that alm¢ 
came on him. He hada momentary feeling overwhelmed him his orderly mind w 
as if he were going down Niagara Rapidsin conscious of something wrong. 

a barrel; and then he was lying on the floor, “But this is the MED-Mum volume, dé 


with Minnie on: top of him. Somebody ling!” 


dlyr motor —it develops all the [Wy | kicked him on the head. “Is it? I didn’t look. Well, that'll d 
Goer ae Agee Debs He Meee He was aware of Sidney Mercer at his Read me all about Mum.” oy 
dais High-Speed Rubhes Cushionsire on Spark Plugs”—sentfree. fii} | side, helping him up. “But we’re only in the CAL-CHa!””- 
: A.R. MOSLER & CO. 


G C the best made. 
FREE TRIAL 


Write for catalog (illustrated), 

containing free trial of- 
fer, prices, terms, order 
blanks, etc. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co. 
822 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


New York, New York 


Whether or Not You Need Money Every woman should be 


able to support herself 
should the emergency arise. In taking subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, thousands of women have found an 
occupation that is congenial, profitable and requires only spare time. Many have found that 


in time of necessity this spare-time occupation can be expanded into a big paying business. 
Write for our booklet ‘‘A NEW MARKET FOR SPARE HOURS’’ 


The place seemed full of demon laughter. He wavered. Then something of ‘Te 
lessness came into his manner. He gavi 

“Min!” careless, happy laugh. | Mee 

They were in the parlor of their little flat. “All right! I don’t care! I will, | 


Her back was toward him and he could not George!” ES 
see her face. She did not answer. She pre- “Sit right down here, dear, and I'll sit « 
served the silence that had lasted since they _ the floor.” Henry cleared his throat. 

left the restaurant. 


““Miliez, or Militsch (d. 1374), Boh 
Henry’s bleak misery found vent in a mian divine, was the most influential amor 


torrent of words: those preachers and writers in Moravia an 


“T thought I could do it. Oh, Lordi I’ve Bohemia who, during the fourteenth cei 


been taking lessons every day since that tury, in a certain sense paved the way i 
night we first went to that place. I didn’t the reforming activity of Huss.” 
tell you because I wanted it to be a surprise His voice died away. He looked do 
for you on your birthday. I knew how sick Minnie’s soft hair was resting against h 
and tired you were getting of being married knee. He put out a hand and stroked i 
to a man who never took you out because She turned and looked up—and he met he 
he couldn’t dance. I thought it was up to big eyes. 


Agency Division, Box 301 THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Independence Square, Philadelphia 


me to learn and give you a good time like “Can you beat it!” said Henry silentl 
other men’s wives have. It’s no good! to himself. 
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$725 Worth of Proved Value 


Y CARS Big Sturdy Delivery Truck (1/2 ton capacity) at Price of a good horse and wagon 


What assurance has the prospective buyer that the VIM Delivery Truck 
will give him longer and better service than any other commercial car and what 
is the evidence to show that this light truck is a better investment to the merchant 
than a horse and wagon, a converted pleasure car or an expensive-to-buy-and-to- 


run ton truck? 


Everywhere, under all conditions, the VIM is daily proving that it is 
cheaper to operate per mile than a horse and wagon or any other automobile; 
that it has the added advantage of quick delivery, which means increased 
opportunities to the merchant or farmer; that it is the logical power for 85% 
of all delivery work is demonstrated by the fact that the VIM is now sold in 
larger quantities than any other delivery car in the world. 


The best guarantee that the VIM is right mechanically is that the best 
dealers everywhere throughout America have put their stamp of approval 
upon it. Motor truck manufacturers are now surprised to find that only 
two years’ concentration on quantity and perfection of one model only has 
made us the largest exclusive producers of Motor Trucks in the world. 


The VIM in usual moderate-sized production could not be sold for less 
than Twelve Hundred Dollars and is not now equaled at that price. Realiz- 
ing these facts, the experienced dealers everywhere have applied for the 
VIM agency, so that we have had our pick in prominent centers of the 
agents best qualified to sell and to serve. That these experienced and prom- 
inent dealers in 442 cities are re-ordering in quantities which have caused 
three additions to our four big Philadelphia plants and the 
erection of a new $1,000,000 plant, now nearing comple- 
tion, has proved that the merchant runs no risk in 
making up his delivery equipment exclusively with 
the now famous VIM chassis, outfitted with the 
particular type of body desirable for his par- 
ticular business. Price of Chassis, $635. 


OPEN 
EXPRESS 
MODEL 


$695 


COMPLETE 


Catalogue and name of nearest dealer on request 


Sales and Service Stations in 442 Cities in the United States and Canada 


VIM MOTOR TRUCK CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Alexandra House, 19 Gogol St., Petrograd 


Kingsway, London 


Model D™) , 


“59726 demclate 


Hotel Terminus, 


a SocEbolm 


5 Rue Daunou, Paris 


Via Tritone 125, Rome 
9 Calle O'Reilly 5 Principe de V 


‘a Havana Madrid 
— 


ergara 141 A-147 Ruada 
Prata, Lisbon 


Cape Town, So. Africa 
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ie THERE is any one city that you in- 
stantly associate with insurance, it is 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Hartford is synonymous with life insurance, 
accident insurance, fire insurance, and now 
GX) Anes with TIRE INSURANCE—for Hartford is 
A the birthplace of the famous H4R7FORD 
/TRES. Hartford Tires give quality insur- 


= gos 
DATE : : : 
TAKES ance, anti-skid insurance, service insurance. 


Think of an effective anti-skid casing, made 

to withstand the hardest sort of wear—think 

of a tire that wears and wears and wears until 

it wears out—4onestly. 

Such is the HARTFORD ‘H’ TREAD 

TIRE, a thoroughly safe tire to buy—and a 

dependable anti-skid. 

Beg - If you want the assurance of honest service, of long, 

E dependable wear in a tire, you will follow the example 

BS ; of a great many thousands of tire-sure motorists, who find 

AA complete satisfaction in HARTFORD TIRES. 

3S Look for the “H’ on the tread the next time you | 

B93 buy a tire. tee | 

is Hartford Rubber Works Company 

Beg 1790 tovtrHertict aL . 
INSURANCE PAY fruMiS: ANNUXC“»rvTDEND.  * 
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yman-American mates who _ ‘speak 
‘rman. Reardon has shipped German- 
nerican engineers and some of his coal 
gsers and firemen speak fair English. 
re got two Native Son Chinamen in the 
lley and a Cockney steward. We'll get 
‘ ” 


ng. 

Rnd a rattling fine idea too,” Cappy 
‘cks declared warmly. “Mike, my boy, 
‘wrea wonder. That’s the spirit. Always 
ep down the overhead, Matt. That’s 
jat eats up the dividends.” 

i Well, I wouldn’t stand for it if the Nar- 
ssus wasn’t going to be engaged in neutral 
ade, or if she was carrying munitions of 
ar to the Allies,” Matt declared. “‘I’d be 
raid some of Mike’s Germans might blow 

) the ship.” 

“Believe me,” quoth Michael J. Murphy, 
{she was engaged in freighting munitions 
_ England, it’d be a smart German that 
ould get a chance to blow her up. I think 
d scuttle her myself first.’’ 

“Well, Mike, if your courage failed you,” 
appy Ricks replied laughingly, “I think 
e could safely leave the job to Terence 
eardon.” 

On that first voyage the Narcissus car- 
ed general cargo to northern ports on the 
Jest Coast. Then she dropped down to a 
itrate port and loaded nitrate for New 

‘ork, and about the time she passed 
rough the Panama Canal the Blue Star 
favigation Company wrote its New York 
gent to provide some neutral business for 
er next voyage. Freights were soaring by 
ais time, due to the scarcity of the foreign 
ottoms which formerly had carried Uncle 
am’s goods to market, and Cappy Ricks 
nd Matt Peasley knew the rates would 
icrease from day to day, and that in con- 
equence their New York agents would 
xperience not the slightest difficulty in 
lacing her—hence they delayed as long as 
hey could placing her on the market. 

On the other hand, the New York agents, 
ealizing that higher freight rates meant 
correspondingly higher commission for 
hem on the charter, held off until the Nar- 
issus had almost finished discharging at 
Joboken before they closed with a fine old 
Jew York importing and exporting house 
or a cargo of soft coal from Norfolk, Vir- 
‘inia, to Manila or Batavia. The charterers 
vere undecided as to which of these two 
‘ities would be the port of discharge, and 
tipulated that the vessel was to call at 
-ernambuco, Brazil, for orders. The New 
York agents marveled at this for—to 
hem—very obvious reasons; but inasmuch 
is the charterers had offered a whopping 
reight rate and declined to do business on 
my other basis, and since further the agent 
soncluded it was no part of his office to 
juestion the motives of a house that never 
yefore had been subjected to suspicion, he 
concluded to protect himself by leaving the 
lecision up to the owners of the Narcissus. 
He accordingly wired them as follows: 


“BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
‘958 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Have offer Narcissus, coal Norfolk 
Batavia or Manila, charterers undecided, 
Pernambuco for orders, ten dollars per ton. 
Shall we close? Answer. 
’ ““SEABORNE & COMPANY.” 


_Cappy Ricks was having his afternoon 
siesta when this telegram arrived. Mr. 
Skinner, the general manager of the Ricks 
Lumber & Logging Company, which occu- 
pied the same suite of offices as the Blue 
Star Navigation Company, and was so 
intertwined with the latter company as to 
be an integral part of it, received the tele- 
gram and read it to Cappy, who unfortu- 
nately was not as wide awake at the 
moment as usual. Furthermore, Mr. Skin- 
ner had just emerged from a terrible battle 
with a customer who had tried to crawl out 
of an order for a cargo of redwood lumber 
just because the market had slumped fifty 
cents; in consequence of which the estima- 
ble Skinner’s mind was on other-things as 
he read the telegram to Cappy. 

Is it all right, Mr. Ricks? Shall I wire 
them to close?” he queried, wondering all 
the while if he hadn’t made a mistake in in- 
sisting upon delivery of that cargo after all. 
Certainly it did call for a fearful lot of No. 
2 boards, 1” x 8” and up, and too great a 
percentage of 4’’ x 6’’-20’ No. 1 clear. And 
there were mighty few clear twenty-foot 

Ogs coming into the boom these days. 

Well, will a cat eat liver?” declared 
Cappy Ricks. ‘I should say we do accept. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Why, man, she’ll make forty thousand dol- 
lars on the voyage, and whether she goes to 
Batavia or Manila we’re certain to get a 
cargo back. We should worry.” 

“All right, I’ll wire him,” Skinner re- 
plied, and paused long enough to make a 
notation on the message: ‘‘O. K.—Ricks.” 
Mr. Skinner meant nothing in particular by 
that. He was a model of efficiency, and 
that was just his little way of placing the 
responsibility for the decision in the event 
that the wisdom of said decision should, 
at some future time, be questioned. Mr. 
Skinner never took unnecessary chances. 
He always played a safe game. 

It is necessary to state here also that 
Matt Peasley was not in the office when 
that telegram arrived from Seaborne & 
Company. If he had been this story would 
never have been written. He was down at 
Hunters Point drydock, superintending the 
repairs to the steam schooner Amelia Ricks, 
which recently had essayed the overland 
route via Duxbury Reef. When he reached 
home that night he found his ingenious 
father-in-law fairly purring with content- 
ment. 

“Well, Matt, old horse,” Cappy piped, 
“T’ve chartered the Narcissus. Norfolk to 
Batavia or Manila with coal. Got a glori- 
ous price—ten dollars a ton. That’s what 
we get for holding off until the last minute.” 

“‘That’s encouraging,’ Matt answered 
pleasantly, and asked no further questions. 
He was obsessed with the engines of the 
Amelia Ricks. It was going to cost a lot of 
money to put them in condition again, and 
he remarked as much to Cappy. Thus it 
happened that they entered into a discus- 
sion of other matters, and the good ship 
Narcissus, having finished discharging her 
cargo of nitrate, dropped down to Norfolk, 
where Capt. Michael J. Murphy proceeded 
to let a stream of coal into her at a rate that 
promised to load her fully in less than four 
days. 

It is worthy of remark, at this juncture, 
that Mike Murphy and Terence Reardon 
had, by this time, cast aside all appearance 
of even shirt-sleeve diplomacy. Diplomatic 
relations had, in fact, been completely 
severed. Crossing the Gulf Stream, Murphy 
had called the engine room on the speaking 
tube and politely queried if Mr. Reardon 
didn’t think he could get a few more revolu- 
tions out of her. To this Mr. Reardon had 
replied passionately that if such a thing 
were possible he would have done it long 
ago without waiting to be told. He desired 
to inform Captain Murphy that he knew 
his business; whereupon Murphy had re- 
plied that he never would have guessed Mr. 
Reardon was that intelligent, judging by 
the face of him. In disgust Mr. Reardon 
had replied: “Aw, go to ” and then 
tried to close the speaking tube before the 
captain would have an opportunity to re- 
tort. However, Michael J. knew his own, 
and, like all the Irish, he was a wonder at 
repartee. Quick as was Terence Reardon, 
therefore, Michael J. Murphy was quicker. 
Perhaps all of his message had not been de- 
livered before Reardon closed the tube, but 
the chief got enough of it for all practical 
purposes. 

He caught one word—‘“‘ Renegade”; a 
word so terrible that it left the chief en- 
gineer speechless with fury, and before he 
could call the skipper a baboon the golden 
opportunity was gone. He closed the tube 
with a sigh. 
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HILE the Narcissus was loading, the 

Fates were keeping in reserve for 
Cappy Ricks, Matt Peasley and Mr. Skin- 
ner a blow that was to stun them when it 
fell. About the time the Narcissus, fully 
loaded, was snoring out to sea past Old 
Point Comfort, Matt Peasley came across 
Seaborne & Company’s telegram in the 
unanswered - correspondence tray on his 
desk. Five times he read it; and then, in 
the language of the poet, hell commenced 
to pop! 

Cappy Ricks came out of a gentle doze 
to find his big son-in-law waving the tele- 
gram under his nose. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’’ Matt Peasley 
bawled, for all the world as if Cappy was a 
very stupid mate and all the canvas had 
just been blown out of the bolt-ropes. 

“Why didn’t you ask me, you big stiff?”’ 
shrilled Cappy. He didn’t know what was 
coming, but instinct told him it was awful, 
so he resolved instantly to meet it with a 
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Service 


ERVICE should be a big and 

vital factor in every efficient 

institution. Yet the word is 
sometimes loosely used, not to de- 
scribe a highly important depart- 
ment, nor to conceal it, but rather 
in place of it. 


- Maxwell service has a real and 
definite meaning. It starts with the 
car itself and it is perpetuated by a 
highly effective organization consist- 
ing of 16 complete service stations, 
54 district branches and over 2,500 
dealers and agents—all intent on 
giving surpassing service to every 
Maxwell owner. 


Maxwell responsibility does not 
cease with the sale of the car, for 
Maxwell owners represent the good 
will of our company—their satisfac- 
tion is our biggest asset and their 
loyalty to our car and our company is 
paramount. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster 

Five-Passenger Touring Car 

Touring Car (with All-Weather Top) . . 

Two-Passenger Cabriolet 

Six-Passenger Town Car 

f. o. b. Detroit 

Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f. o. b. Windsor 
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$2100. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


CAR you can use now 

and during the bad 
weather of early Spring. It 
takes just thirty minutes to 
remove the top when open 
driving is desirable. 


ISSELKAR. 


Every Inch a Car 


The All-Year Car is mounted 


on two wonderful chasses — 
the 42-Six and the High 
Efficiency 32-Four. $1450 to 


Kissel Motor Car Company 
400 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


WANTED NEW IDEA 


THE SATURDAY 


Built in— 
not on 


Write for 
List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
pedis Bist ea oentoteinat isd idee et) Actas SOs Peet 


and rim cuts, 
rut, oiland gasoline proof and won- 
derfully resilient and easy riding, 


TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service qualities of Brictson Pneu- 
matic Tires. Don’t pay unless satis- 
fied. Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. 3 
THE BRICTSON MFG, CO. 


37-36 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, S.D. 


N absolutely pure, nutritious, wholesome 


confection. 


Delicious in cakes, salads, 


cocoa, or toasted. At your dealer’s or by pre- 
paid parcel post, one pound, 35c, 3 lbs. $1.00, 
5 Ibs. $1.50. 


THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS, 411 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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brave front. “Don’t you yell at me, young 
feller. Now then, what do you want to find 
out?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the Narcissus 
was to drop in at Pernambuco for orders?”’ 
roared Matt wrathfully. 

Cappy pursed his lips and calmly rang 
for Mr. Skinner. He eyed the general man- 
ager over the rims of his spectacles for fully 
thirty seconds. Then: 

“Skinner, what the devil’s wrong with 


you of late? It’s getting so I can’t trust you. 


to do anything any more. Tut, tut! Not 
a peep out of you, sir. Now then, answer 
me: Why didn’t you tell me, Skinner, that 
the Narcissus was to call in at Pernambuco 
for orders?” 

“Tread you the telegram, sir,”” Mr. Skin- 
ner replied coldly, and pointed to the no- 
tation: ‘“O. K.—Ricks,’’ the badge of his 
infernal efficiency. “I read that telegram to 
you, sir,” he repeated, “‘and asked you if 
I should close. You said to close. I closed. 
That’s all I know about it. You and Matt 
are in charge of the shipping and I decline 
to be dragged into any disputes originating 
in your department. All I have to say is 
that if you two can’t run the shipping end 
and run it right, just turn it over to me, and 
ll run it—right!”’ 

Completely vindicated, Mr. Skinner 
struck a distinctly defiant attitude and 
awaited the next move on the part of 
Cappy. The latter, thoroughly crushed— 
for he knew the devilish Skinner never 
made any mistakes—looked up at his son- 
in-law. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what’s your 
grouch against Pernambuco?” 

“Forgive me for bawling you out that 
way,” Matt replied, ‘‘but I guess you’d 
bawl, too, if somebody who should have 
known better had placed a fine ship in jeop- 
ardy for you. It just breaks me all up to 
think you may have lost my steamer Nar- 
cissus—the first steamer I ever owned too— 
and to be lost on her second voyage under 
the Blue Star flag ——” 

“Our Narcissus, if you please,’’ Cappy 
shrilled. ‘You gibbering jackdaw! Out 
with it! Where do you get that stuff— 
lose your steamer on her second voyage? 
Why, she’s snug in New York Harbor this 
minute.” 

“Tf she only is,” Matt almost wailed, 
“‘she’ll never be permitted to clear with 
that German crew aboard. Pernambuco for 
orders! Suffering sailor! And you, of all 
men, to put over a charter like that! Per- 
nambuco! Pernambuco! Pernambuco— 
for—orders! Do you get it?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s over my head and 
into the bleachers.” 

“T must say, my dear Matt,’’ Mr. Skin- 
ner struck in blandly, ‘‘that I also fail to 
apprehend.”’ 

“Didn’t you two ever go to school?” 
Matt raved. “Didn’t you ever study geog- 
raphy? Why under the canopy should we 
waste our time and burn up our good coal 
steaming to Pernambuco, Brazil, South 
America, for orders? Let me put it to you 
two in words of one syllable: The Narcissus 
is chartered to carry a cargo of coal from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Batavia or Manila. 
At the time of chartering—and sailing—the 
charterers are undecided which port she is to 
discharge at, so they ask us to step over to 
Pernambuco and find out. Now, whether 
the vessel discharges at Batavia or Manila, 
her course in the Atlantic Ocean while en 
route to either port is identical! She passes 
round the Cape of Good Hope, which is at 
the extreme south end of Africa. If her 
course, on the contrary, was round Cape 
Horn or through the Straits of Magellan 
there might be some sense in sending her 
over to the east coast of South America for 
orders. But whether she is ordered to Ma- 
nila or Batavia, the fact remains that she 
must put in to Durban, South Africa, for 
fuel to continue her voyage; so why in the 
name of the Flying Dutchman couldn’t the 
charterers cable the orders to Mike Murphy 
at Durban? The Narcissus is worth a thou- 
sand dollars a day, so you waste ten thou- 
sand dollars of her time, at the very least, 
when a ten-dollar cablegram would have 
done the business! I suppose all you two 
brilliant shipping men could see was a ten- 
dollar-a-ton freight rate? Eh? You—land- 
lubbers! A-a-g-r-r-h! I was never so mad 
since the day I was born.” 

While Matt ranted on, Mr. Skinner’s 
classic features had been slowly taking on 
the general color tones of a ripe old Edam 
cheese, while at the conclusion of Matt’s 
oration Cappy Ricks’ eyes were sticking out 
like twin semaphores. He clasped his hands. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Fits | 
Any Leg | 


Wear the Ivory Garter. It 
always fits. No pads to 


wrinkle and buckle if your leg 
is long or short. A garter that 


fits gives more comfort. 


| jury Salon 


does not bind’ because it fits and conse- 
quently stays up easier. It is also so light 
that you do not have to wear it tight to— 
hold up its own weight. There are many 
reasons why the Ivory Garter is the Idea 
Garter. Fit a pair to your legs at any haber- 
dasher, or if he hasn’t them, will send direct ‘ 
PRICES: Lisle, 25 cts. Silk, 50 cts, 
GUARANTEED in every way. 


IvORY GARTER CO., New Orleans — 
Canadian Distributors: 
The Dominion Suspender Co. 
Niagara Falls 


$100 Bonds are the same as $1,000 
Bonds except that the denomination is — 
smaller and more convenient. ; 


They are issued by Governments, 
States, Cities, Railroads, Public Utility, 
Industrial and Mining Companies. 3 


They are readily salable and can be — 
used freely in obtaining loans. ‘ 


Send for Booklet T2 ‘$100 Bonds.”’ 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Cut the Cost of Furniture 


Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves factory space | 
—packing costs and freight charges. Direct from 
factory to you saves money. Ten minutes assemble 
any piece. Over 100 designs— 
everything for the home, office 
or club. 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furni- 
ture or cash commissions. A new 
business for men orwomen. FREE 
CATALOG with full particulars. 
BROOKS MFG, Co. 
2803 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich, 
Largest Plant of Its KindintheW orld 


e 4 

3 Rider AGENTS Wanted 
; in each town to ride and show a new 1710. 
~~ model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
\(N\ special offer on a sample to inode 30. 
! i\ DELIVERED FREE on approval an A. 
4\ days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and) 
Wal particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonish i 
I i at our low prices and remarkable terms. —* 
Mage\\] 94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
WW bicycles. Most complete line in Pa as 

WW Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75. 

= and $17.60. A few good second-hand. 
/. bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. _— "d 
Wy] +3 fist lamps, ae ound parte, and ey: 
icycle supplies at USUa ICES. D x 
until you get our catalog and offers. Wrile Now, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.G-55, CHICAGO 
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ved quality which the critical tire buyer , 
i and user accepts as supreme and willingly pays for, always has 


been and always will be the dominant factor in the manufacture 


of poonsyiyania. proc 


a 
d 
| 
‘ 


at ae 


This super-quality was conclusively es- 
tablished by the official finish test of nine 
strictly stock Vacuum Cup casings by 
The Automobile Club of America. 


The certified average of all was 6,760 
miles. Three casings rolled up individual 
scores of ae 9,220 and 10,164 pha 
‘mi : 


CUUM CUP 
TIRES 


No other tires ever have been submitted 
to a similar test by an official body. 
Because of their attested service quality, 
together with their guaranteed non-skid 
effectiveness on wet, greasy pavements, 
Vacuum Cup Tires have met the de- 
mands of experienced users, with a con- 
sequent phenomenal growth and wide- 
spread popularity. 


- EVERY CASING TRIPLE GUARANTEED. 


SAFETY —Guaronteed to prevent skidding on slippery pavements, otherwise —after reason- 
able trial—returnable at full purchase price. 


As Potere of the famous 

Vacuum Cup Tires, we 
- confidently place our 
name and reputation be- 
hind the new Pennsylva- 
nia Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at @ moderate 
price. ; 


Guaranteed—per tag ottachades a 


fr 5,000 Miles 


AOL 


SERVICE~Guaranteed i immune from all deteriorating effects of oil or grease. 
uaranteed—per definite warranty tag attached to each casing—for 


6,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies. 
throughout the United States and Canada 
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Cup Dealers by thie 
Yellow and Blue Sign 


D You pay for the 
> Quality - the 
© Safety costs 
; you aa | 
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With Some Good Virginia Tobacco”— 
S° quoth the host of quaint colonial days. And no finer offer- 


ing then existed than good Virginia tobacco. 


Today, Virginia leaf is still regarded, both in this country and 
across the water, as the tobacco of tobaccos—unsurpassed, 


In DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is the very best 
of Virginia, blended to suit the critical taste of well-informed 
American smokers. It is supreme because of its delicate mild- 
ness and fragrance that no craft can imitate. 


Try DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco. You can rely 


on our guarantee that no better granulated tobacco is made. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 8 ounce 
glass jars, convenient for den or office, which will be sent prepaid on receipt of 30c 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Liggett € Myers Tobacco CG. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


(Continued from Page 78) 

“By the Twelve Ragged Apostles!’’ he 

urmured in an awed voice. ‘“There’s a 
igger in the woodpile.” : 

“T very greatly fear,” Mr. Skinner chat- 
red, “that you are mistaken, Mr. Ricks. 
omething tells me it’s a German!” 
“Well, well, well!’’ Matt Peasley sneered. 
Skinner, take the head of the class. 
eally, I believe I begin to pick up signs of 
uman intelligence in this sea of maritime 
morance.”” 

“Oh, Matt, quit your jawing and break 
ae news to me quick,” Cappy pleaded. 

“Haven’t you been reading the papers, 
r? Australian, Canadian and Japanese 
arships have been hunting for the German 
‘acific fleet for the past few weeks, and the 
‘ermans have been on the dodge. There- 
pre, they’ve been burning coal. They are 
nly allowed to remain in a neutral port 
wenty-four hours, and can only take on 
ufficient coal and stores then to enable 
hem to reach the nearest German port. 
‘onsequently, since they have been afraid 
9 enter a neutral port, for fear of giving 
way their position, it follows that they’ve 
ad to stay at sea—and naturally they 
ave run short of coal. A few steamers 
ave cleared from San Francisco with coal, 
stensibly for discharge at Chilean or 
fexican ports, but in reality for delivery 
o the German fleet at sea, but even with 
hese few deliveries there is a coal famine. 
ind now that the Pacific is getting too hot 
or it, the general impression is that the 
‘erman fleet will try to get through the 
‘traits of Magellan, for, oncein the Atlantic, 
oal will be easier to get. More ships, you 
now; more ship-owners willing to take a 
hance for wartime profits—and they say 
3razil is rather friendly to the German 
ause. We will assume, therefore, that the 
terman secret agents in this country real- 
ze it is inevitable that Von Spee’s fleet 
nust be forced into the Atlantic; hence, 
n anticipation of that extremity, they are 
ranging for the delivery of coal to those 
arassed cruisers and battle cruisers. The 
gent in Pernambuco is probably in con- 
tant communication with the fleet by 
vireless; the fleet will probably come rang- 
ng up the coast of South America, destroy- 
ng British commerce, or some of the ships 
nay cross over to the Indian Ocean and 
oin the Emden, raiding in those waters. 
so the German secret agents charter our 
wuge Narcissus, load her with ten thousand 
‘ons of coal 

Matt Peasley paused and bent a beetling 
lance, first at Cappy Ricks and then at 
skinner. 

“Was she to carry soft coal or anthra- 
site?” he demanded. 

“Tdon’t know,” Mr. Skinner quavered. 

“Search me!’’ Cappy Ricks piped up 
ourly. 

“T thought so. For the sake of argument 
ve'll assume it’s soft coal, because anthra- 
ite has not as yet become popular as 
steamship fuel. Well, we will assume our 
vessel gets to Pernambuco. If, in the mean- 
‘ime, the German admiral wirelesses his 
Pernambuco agent ‘Send a jag of coal 
nto the Indian Ocean,’ to the Indian 
Ocean goes the Narcissus, and presently she 
inds a German warship or two or three 
ranging along in her course. They pick her 
up, help themselves to her coal, give Mike 
Murphy a certificate of confiscation for her 
cargo, to be handed to the owners, who in 
this case will be good, loyal sons of the 
Fatherland and offer no objection ae 
_ “Tsee,” Cappy Ricks interrupted. ‘And 
if, on the other hand, the German admiral 
says “Send a jag of coal to meet us in a 
certain latitude and longitude off the River 
Plate,’ and Mike Murphy objects, that 

erman crew on our Narcissus will just 
naturally lock Mike Murphy up in his 
cabin and take the vessel away from him! 
When they’re through with her they’ll give 
her back ——” 

“Tm not so certain they’ll have to lock 
him up in his cabin in order to get the 
ship,” Mr. Skinner struck in, a note of 
alarm in his voice. ‘‘ Mike Murphy isso pro- 
German ——” 

«, Ow! Wow! Thathurts,” Cappy wailed. 

So he is! I never thought of that. And 
now that you speak of it, I recall it was his 
idea, getting that crew of Germans aboard! 

€ said it would cut down expense. Holy 
mackerel, Matt; do you think it was a 
frame-up ?” 

Certainly I do, but—Mike Murphy 
wasn tin on it. You can bank on that. No 
Piratical foreigner will ever climb up on 
Mi Murphy’s bridge except over Mike 
Murphy’s dead body. According to the 
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president emeritus there is more than one 
kind of Irish, but I’ll guarantee Mike Mur- 
phy isn’t the double-crossing kind.” 

A boy entered with a telegram. It was a 
day letter filed by Mike Murphy in New 
York city that morning, and Matt Peasley 
read it aloud: 


“Sailing at noon. Regret your failure 
take me into your confidence when deciding 
withdraw vessel from neutral trade. If 
orders send me to either of ports named 
in charter party and I am overhauled en 
route, that is your funeral. If orders con- 
flict with charter party, as I suspect they 
may, that may be my funeral. Regretfully 
I shall resign at Pernambuco. You know 
your own business, and I cannot believe 
you would go it blind; if you change your 
mind before arrival Pernambuco, cable 
care American Consul and will do my best 
for you. Made, Me 


Cappy Ricks sprang into the air and tried 
to crack his aged ankles together. 

“Saved!’’ he croaked. ‘‘By the Holy 
Pink-Toed Prophet! Saved! Bully for Mike 
Murphy! Say, when that fellow gets back 
i I don’t do something handsome for 

im ” 

Matt Peasley’s scowls had been replaced 
by smiles. 

“God bless his old Mickedonian heart!” 
he said fervently. ‘He thinks the coal is for 
that British fleet reported to be en route 
across the Atlantic to give battle to the 
German Pacific fleet, or for Admiral Crad- 
dock’s Pacific fleet in case the Germans 
chase it back into the Atlantic. He knows 
that we know he is pro-German and for 
anything that’s against England—and if 
he makes up his mind the coal is for the 
British fleet he’ll resign before delivering it! 
By Judas, this would be funny if it wasn’t 
so blamed serious.” 

““To be forewarned is to be forearmed,”’ 
Mr. Skinner quoted sagely. ‘‘It is most for- 
tunate for us that Murphy’s suspicions 
have been aroused, even if those suspicions 
do us a grave injustice. We know now that 
he will call on the American consul at Per- 
nambuco and ask for a cablegram.”’ 

“Yes, and, by thunder! we’ll send it,” 
Cappy declared joyously. ‘‘Cable him, 
Skinner, to fire that German crew so fast 
one might play checkers on their coat tails 
as they go overside.” 

““T wish to heaven I could wireless him to 
put back to New York and ship a new 
crew,” Matt Peasley mourned. ‘‘There’s 
just a possibility that German crew of his 
may take over the ship on the high seas and 
not put into Pernambuco at all!” 

“We can only wait and pray,” said Mr. 
Skinner piously. 

Cappy Ricks slid out to the edge of his 
chair and, pop-eyed with horror, eyed his 
son-in-law over the rims of his spectacles. 

“Matt,” he declared, “‘you’re as cheerful 
as a funeral. Here we have this thing all 
settled, and you have to go to work and rip 
the silver lining out of our cloud of con- 
tentment. And the worst of it is, by golly, 
I think there’s something to that theory of 
yours after all.” 

““We should always be prepared to meet 
the worst, Mr. Ricks,’”” Mr. Skinner admon- 
ished the president emeritus. ‘‘While pi- 
racy as a practice practically perished prior 
to the hy 

“Skinner! In the fiend’s name, spare us 
this alliteration and humbug,” Cappy fairly 
shrieked. ‘‘You’re driving me crazy. If it 
isn’t platitude it’s your dog-gone habit of 
initialing things!’’ He placed his old elbows 
on his knees and bowed his head in his 
hands. “If I’m not the original T. W.!” he 
lamented. “But you must forgive me, 
Matt. I got in the habit of thinking of ex- 
pense when I was young and I’ve never 
gotten over it. You know how a habit gets 
a grip on a man, don’t you, Matt? Oh, if 
you had only overruled me when I decided 
to save money by cutting out the wireless 
on the Narcissus! I remember now you 
wanted it, and I said: ‘Well, what’s the 
use? The Narcissus hasn’t any passenger 
license and she doesn’t have to have wire- 
less—so why do something we don’t have 
to do?’ Skinner, you should have known 
enough 7 iN 

“T am managing the lumber end of the 
business, Mr. Ricks,” Skinner retorted 
icily. 

“Never mind what you’re managing. 
You’re my balance wheel. I’ve raised you 
for that very purpose. I’ve been twenty- 
five years breaking you in to your job of 
relieving me of my business worries—and 
you don’t do it. No, you don’t, Skinner. 


Don’t deny it, now. You don’t. I pay you 
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Valves and Valve Seats 
Removed for Grinding 


Improved 
Carburetor 


‘<The Engine for Every Purpose’’ 


These parts do not 
tell the secret of Novo Power 


olan 


NO FAN 
NO FREEZING 
-ThousLe 


An engineer will recognize in the above drawings a soundness, 
of design and a rugged simplicity which will go far towards con- 
vincing him that Novo is a good engine. 


But an engineer knows that good 
design is merely the beginning. 

An engine that is to stand up under 
the slugging, racking work of a build- 
ing contractor must 
be built right, as well 
as designed right. 

It takes the final 
test to show up the 
yellow streak in a 
race horse, fighter or 
gas engine. Con- 
tracting work is the 
final test of a gas en- 
gine. Lots of gas en- 
gines have earned 
reputations on light 
work, only to go 
to pieces when put to such gruelling 
tests as running concrete mixers, 
pumps, hoists and air compressors. 

One by one, these other engines have 
dropped out, leaving the contracting 
field to Novo. 90% of concrete mix- 
ers are run by Novo Engines. Most 
pump manufacturers install the Novo 


as standard power equipment. 


ENCINES 
ano QUTFITS 


Novo 


hoists, air compressors and saw rigs are 


seen on most big contracting jobs. 


Still, the above detail drawings are 
interesting. Note 
how simply you can 
remove valves and 
valve seats for grind - 
ing. The Novo 
method of cooling 
absolutely prevents 
over-heating and 
eliminates all danger 
from freezing. 

A single cam- 
operated leverworks 
the yalve, gasoline 
pump and spark, and 
is controlled by an unfailing governor. 


Send for our book— 
**Reliable Power’’ 


and learn all about the wonderful record of 
Novo Power on contracting work, pumping and 
air compressing. It lists Novo Outfits, which 
include all types of Pumps, Hoisting Outfits, 
Saw Rigs, Air Compressors, etc. Consult our 
engineering department on special problems. 


European Office: 
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INAS ENGINE CO * Edgar Backlund, Representative 2 


Clarence E. Bement, Sec. & Gen. Mgr. 
471 Willow Street, Lansing, Michigan 


13-14 Broad Street House 
New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
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“It ends comparison ”’ 


Certainly men who for twelve years 
have manufactured chassis, springs, 
axles and other parts for very success- 
ful motor cars know what value is. 


Their experience in construction, their 
genius in design, their knowledge of 
merit—all of this is expressed in the 
Hollier Eight. 


An eight-cylinder motor which reaches final 
perfection in constant smoothness of running 
and in producing and delivering power— 
built together with the whole mechanical con- 
struction of the car; the body expressing the 
best foreign thought in line, finish and detail. 


Our special booklet “ The Eight Among Eights” 


DEALERS: Wire or write 
us today for available terri- 
tory. No delay in delivering 
the Hollier Eight. 


will be mailed you on request. 


TWO MODELS: 


_ A roadster and a five- passenger, $985 
A larger five- passenger at $1185 


Made complete by 


The Lewis Spring & Axle Co. 


21 Hollier St., Chelsea, Mich. 


Model 168 
five-passenger, $1185 
f. o. b, Chelsea 


‘ th 
.. tarting latest 


_improvement in 


Operates from POWLOAT IOLONS 
touching the fly-wheel Sg 


The Great Rowboat 
2-Cylinder KOBAN Motor 
The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor 


New features, including starter, tilt- 
ing device, multiple speeds, and many 
others. Smooth running and speedy. 
Winner of races even under handicaps. 


Does not shake the boat 


Opposed cylinders, firing simultaneously, 
absolutely remove vibration. Own a Koban 
and you'll have arealengine. Catalog free. 
Agents and dealers write. 


Koban Mfg. Co., 256 So. WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis. © 


Only $1 For 
This Stove 


Use it for vulcanizing, 
cooking —in home, office, 
garage, camp, on boat, on 
trips—anywhere and every- 
where. Makes and 
burnsitsown gasfrom 
denatured alcohol— 
costs about one cent 
an hour to operate. 
Sent by prepaid parcel 
post. Sendinyourdol- 
lar To-Day. Money 
back guarantee. 


THE ALPHA CO. 
101-S Hamilton Street, Newark, N. J. 


to show you this wonderful ™ 
s§) 256-page volume of standard 
, home, sentimental, operatic, 
sacred, college, Southern, 
patriotic, national and chil- 
dren’s songs, arranged for 
singing or playing. Thelarg- 
est and best collection pub- 
lished. List price 75c. For 
sale by all up-to-date music and book 
dealers. Free illustrated catalogue of 
this book and others in the ‘“‘ Whole 
World”’ Music Series, such as ‘‘Piano 
Pieces the Whole World Plays” and “Grand 
Opera at Home,” mailed on request. 


D APPLETON & CO Rew York cis” 


h— Looks —Comfort 


Healt 
ks sonics Wear this scientifically constructed 
Mo > @ health belt, endorsed by physicians and 
surgeons. A light but durable support for 
the abdomen which greatly relieves the 
m strain on the abdominal muscles. 


~ THE “WONDER” 
* HEALTH BELT, 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the in- 
ternal organs to resume their proper 
#4 positions and perform their func. 
# tions in a normal, healthful way. § 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to 
the wearer. For men, women an 
children. : 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the fat 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send Bes 
normal measure of your waist. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. ex’ Sta, 


, Write for proposition and full & 
DRUGGISTS ; particulars, 


WITH 


Re site 
WITHOUT 
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to boss me, but do you doit? No, sir. You 
let me have my own way—when I’m round 
youre afraid to say your soul’s your own. 
You two boys know blamed well I’m an old 
man and that an old man will make mis- 
takes. It is your duty to watch me. I pay 
the money, but I don’t get the service. 
When Matt argued with me about the wire- 
less you sided in with me, Skinner. You’ve 
got that infernal saving habit too—drat 
you! Don’t deny it, Skinner. I can see 
by the look in your eye you're fixing to con- 
tradict me. You’re as miserable a miser as 
I am—afraid to spend five cents and play 
safe—you penurious—er—er—fellow! Skin- 
ner, if you ever forgot yourself long enough 
to give three hoots in hell you’d want one 
of them back. See now what your nig- 
gardly policy has done for us? At atime 
when we’d hock our immortal souls for a 
wireless to talk to Mike Murphy and tell 
him things, where are we?’’ Cappy snapped 
his fingers. ‘‘Up Salt Creek—without a 
paddle!” 

“Come, come,” Matt said soothingly. 
“As Skinner says, we can only wait and 
pray ” 

“Allright. You two do the praying. I’m 
going to sit here and cuss.” 

“Well, we'll hope for the best, Mr. Ricks. 
No more crying over spilled milk now. I’ll 
figure out when the Narcissus is due at Per- 
nambuco and cable Mike to let his crew go. 
And you know, sir, even if he should not 
receive our cablegram, we have still one 
hope left. True, it is a forlorn one, but it’s 
worth a small bet. The crew of the Narcis- 
sus is not all German. There are ——” 

“Two pro-German Irishmen, two disin- 
terested Native Son Chinamen and a little 
runt of a Cockney steward,’’ Cappy sneered. 
“And she carries a crew of forty, all told. 
Matt, those odds are too long for any bet of 
mine. Besides, Reardon and Murphy hate 
each other. A house divided against itself, 
you know ‘i 

“They might bang each other all over 
the main deck,’’ Matt replied musingly, 
“but Pll bet they’ll fight side by side for the 
ship. Of course we don’t know Terence 
Reardon very long; he may be a bad one 
after all; but Mike Murphy will go far. 
He’s as cunning as a pet fox, and he may 
make up in strategy what he lacks in num- 
bers.” 

“The Irish areso filled with blarney “4 
Skinner began, but Cappy cut him short 
with a terrible look. 

“There goes some more of our silver lin- 
ing,” he rasped. “Skinner, what are you? 
Now, just for that, I’m going to agree with 
Matt. Aman has got to believe something 
in this world or go crazy, and I prefer to 
believe that the ship is safe with those two 
Hibernians aboard—win, lose or draw. And 
I want you two to quit picking on me; I 
don’t want the word ‘ Narcissus’ mentioned 
in my presence until the ship is reported 
confiscated by the British, if her coal is for 
the Germans, or by the Germans if her coal 
is for the British—which it isn’t—or until 
Mike Murphy reports at Manila or Batavia 
and cables us for orders.’ 

“T’m with you there, sir,” Matt Peasley 
declared. ‘I’m going to bank on the Irish, 
and refuse to believe it possible for the 
Nar—for a certain vessel flying our house- 
flag to be caught by the wrong warship, a 
couple of thousand miles off her course and 
with coal, or evidences of coal, in her cargo 
space. Buck up, Skinner. A little Christian 
science here, boy. Just make up your mind 
no man in authority is going to come over 
the rail of the Narcissus and ask Mike Mur- 
phy or his successor pro tem. for a look at 
his papers!” 

“Tf she is ever confiscated on an illegal 
errand,” Skinner mourned, “and Mike 
Murphy has nothing more tangible than a 
dime-novel tale of coercion as an excuse for 
being in that latitude and longitude—well, 
we'll never get our bully big ship back 
again !”’ 

And for the first time in his life the effi- 
cient Mr. Skinner so far forgot himself as to 
swear in the office! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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There’s a knack in tying 
bow ties. But there's a 
big difference in the way 
they are cut and the qual- 
ity of the silk. Cheney 
dealers can teach you the 
knack. Cheney bows are 
cut so expertly they tie 


easily and sit well. 

Look them over at your 
dealer's, They have this qual- 
ity-mark in the neckband— 


Sis 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St. 
New York 


Y Carat 
$37.75 


¥% Carat % Carat 1Carat 1% Carats 
$110 $185 $248 "$310 


DIAMONDS— 


Absolutely Perfect-Blue-White 

enuine Diamonds—Direct 
From the Diamond Cutters 
Write for our 176-page Dia- 
mond Book—its offerings 
will amaze you. Genuine 
diamonds as low as $39 
acarat. Money refunded 
in full. a. 


I. PRESS & SONS 
805 Chestnut Street — 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lansing Rustic Bird Home 
THREE FOR $3.50 


Write for Catalog No. 20 
LANSING COMPANY, LANSING, MIC 


: p= Saves Time ~ 
(ado ? and Pencils 
ENCIL: Use the Chicago in your 

PEN Home and Office. Neat, | 
Strong, Nothing to get 
out of order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

You can’t afford to be without ES 

it. Order by Name through 


your dealer or direct, $1.00 
postpaid. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


1360 Garland Bldg. 
Chicago 

: ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Man 

facturers want Owen Patents. sen 

for3 free books; inventions wanted, 


I help you market your invention without charge. } 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D- 


PATENTS “Eatsbire tinted 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington 
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: CU RnERE. are giving excess Avent That is ey users 


laim that QUARER TIRES are 


Study this dissected 
tire. 
Note the sturdy tread, 
the special binder strip, 
the thick resilient cushion, 
the multiple plies of Sea Island 
cotton duck. 


ONE YEAR AGO, comparatively fend car owners could 
get Quaker Tires. Even now, despite increased facilities, 
the supply is limited, for Quakers are built by hand and 
slowly with all materials and every stage of the ae rigidly 
inspected. 


AND THIS IS WHY, though widely distributed, you will 
find Quakers only on ‘the cars of discriminating buyers 
who realize, after costly experience, that comfort, reduction 
of car upkeep expense and increased mileage—rather than 
price—determine tire value. 


THE SATISFYING RESULTS and ultimate cost show 
that Quaker Tires are worthy of your best car, and are 
wonderfully economical on all sized machines. 


TO GIVE QUAKERS their distinctive quality, we use the 
best of fabrics, the finest rubber, the most modern method 
of making and the most skilled workmanship; then we add 
our secret and exclusive process of tempering the rubber 
to insure the exact degrees of hardness, toughness, elasticity, 
resiliency and tensile strength. 


THE TIRE OF THE FUTURE will be made of shock- 
absorbing rubber, but you can get it, now,—years in 
advance—in Quaker Tires. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE possesses wonderful elasticity 
and increased tensile strength, because it, too, is made of 
tempered rubber. 


Look up the nearest Quaker Dealer or write to us for his 
name and location. Address Factory Sales Dept. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. ssc: PHILADELPHIA 


; CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose,Valves, etc., is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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to Convince 
Even a Skeptic 


Perhaps you have thought ‘“‘Beaver Board may be all 
right for somebody else—but not for me.” 


Thousands of people with wall and ceiling problems 
no different than yours, have found that Beaver Board 
does fit into their plans better than any other material. 


Look at these eight pictures. In each case Beaver 
Board saved time and money, and the satisfactory 
results are plain to see. 


But note this. All of these users insisted on getting 
the real thing. 


Genuine Beaver Board Stays Put 


Genuine Beaver Board, and genuine Beaver Board only, is kiln-dried (a 
process regulating its moisture content) expressly to meet the known humidity 
conditions of each section to which the Board is shipped. In arid Arizona, dry- 
aired Colorado or the moisture-filled air of the seacoast and lake districts, real 
Beaver Board walls and ceilings ‘‘stay put’’—always firm, flat and solid. 


Here’s a bright, cheerful, airy 
Beaver Boarded dining room. 


Water and steam have no effect on 
enameled Beaver Board Tile. 


Selecting the quality of white spruce, shredding the logs, building up the 
fibre, using the right adhesive and moisture resisting ingredients, pressing into 
panels, surface-sealing and sizing both front and back (patented)—all these steps 
are of the greatest importance in securing the durability and superior painting 
surface of Beaver Board. 


Don’t Leave It to Chance 


Inspect the board personally. Make sure it has the Beaver Board 
trade-mark on the back of each panel. It’s the one way to be sure of 
the many exclusive merits of Beaver Board, and to obtain the servic: 
of our expert Design and Decoration Department—free to all Beaver 
Board users. 


Beaver Board is sold by reliable lumber, building material and 
hardware dealers everywhere. If you have difficulty in getting 
genuine trade-marked Beaver Board, write our nearest office. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


United States: 501 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 701 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
Australia: 40 William Street, Melbourne, Victoria 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 
Boston: 614 Oliver Building 
N. Y. City: 3752 Grand Central Terminal 
Philadelphia: 1123 Land Title Building 
Baltimore: 1035 Calvert Building 
Cleveland: 613 Williamson Building 
Detroit: 1016 Dime Savings Bank Building 
Indianapolis: 524 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Chicago: 1305 Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis: 552 Plymouth Building 
Omaha: 1428 Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 304 R. A. Long Bldg. 
San Francisco: $22 Rialto Building 
Los Angeles: 531 Van Nuys Building 


In this office the Beaver Board 
walls are a constant inspiration. 


This was an attic. Beaver Board 
makes it a cozy bedroom. 


You can’t expect Beaver Board 
results unless the board 
you buy has this trade- 
mark on the back of 
every panel. 


It’s Beaver Board that makes 
this living room so attractive. 


Beaver Board walls and ceilingFirst 
Holland Reformed Church,Chicago 


CLIP THIS COUP O N-— Mail to The Beaver Board Companies, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Ottawa, Can., or Branch (if you are near one) for painted 
sample and illustrated book describing use checked. 


Name 


Street No. 


City. State or Prov. 
USES: Homes — Offices — Stores —‘Movies”— Clubs — Garages — Attics — Beaver 


In this jewelry store Beaver Board 
walls and ceilings echo quality. 


Blackboard — Beaver Board Tile — Bungalows — Summer Cottages — Store Windows — 
Partitions— Craft Work— Additions— Remodeling— Porches—Churches—Lodge Halls. 


Beaver Board stands the racket 
in this modern garage. 


1s, the raw material furnished, being 
art patriot, one part physical fitness 
‘ne part sharpshooter, the problem of 
cing an army in Switzerland is readily 
|. All that is necessary is some sup- 
intary special training in teamwork. 
_- American knows the significance of 
word, and I do not hesitate to pro- 
e that the whole secret of an efficient 
is compassed in the teamwork idea. 

en he is nineteen the young Swiss pre- 
| himself at the mayor’s office of his 
and undergoes a rigid physical and 
rate mental examination. If he passes 
hysical test, which includes running 
ballring endurancetrials,and fails men- 
| he is sent to night school until it is 
oreport for military training. Physical 
je debars a man from service. Such a 
rtune is considered almost a social 
nity. The town belles haye little time 
-,ose rejected on this count. The sever- 
-f the examination is attested by the 
‘that, out of the forty thousand—ap- 
it them men who annually 


nt themselves, twenty thousand, or 
per cent, are rejected. 

'.e following spring the accepted recruit 
: notice directing him to report to 


earest training ground—there are eight 
ered over Switzerland—and then he 
is his sixty-five days’ work in the 
cuit School. Here the tyro soldier is 
‘Tied with a uniform, complete accouter- 
‘s for field service, a rifle, and ammu- 
n. This equipment is his property until 
ond of his liability for military service. 
/n not in use he keeps the complete 
)t in his home. 

jis Swiss militia is a, business army. 
n the first the recruit is trained under 
. eonditions—no fancy manual-of-arms 
(rises in million-dollar armories; no re- 
i's; no parades. The recruit devotes 
ll eight-hour day to intensive training. 
exercises take place out of doors. The 
sofinstructors, a specially trained staff, 
perform their never-ending duties with 
ious idealism, cram more specific mili- 
instruction into a given time than is 
case with any other army in-the world. 
pena classman at West Point—and he 
few idle moments—has a sinecure com- 
ed with the Swiss recruit. Night work, 
f fatiguing marches and trench digging 
«g no let-up in the usual eight-hour-day 
adule of exercises. The men come 
ough the course as lean as leopards. 
ceptions are razor sharp. Faculties are 
sedge. This sixty-five-day period of 
‘centrated military toil completed, the 
tiaman goes home. He has a solid 
‘adation in all the duties of a soldier. 


Eleven -Day Training Periods 


“he annual eleven-day terms of instruc- 
‘are picnics compared with the Recruit 
ol. Of course, a man is assigned to his 
e company. The work begins with an 
ection and company drill. For two 
7s this instruction proceeds in all detail; 
n the men are marched to a point where 
ee other companies are met, thus form- 
a battalion, Exercises for this larger 
at continue for two or three days, when 
battalion marches to a regimental camp. 
same process is repeated until the com- 
y passes through brigade, division and 
‘pstraining. Sometimes the work termi- 
ses with a march in field order. All this 
uction takes place within eleven days. 
ider this system, supplemented by uni- 
‘sal musketry practice, Switzerland turns 
t a force entirely competent for home 
lense in one hundred and forty-two days’ 
sual training. 
Is national life affected by this training 
orably or unfavorably? A Swiss would 
igh if you asked him that question. Dis- 
unting the patriotism of the people, you 
ve the answer when you know that the 


other countries return each year for their 


from the ranks. I have seen General 
le, the commander-in-chief of the forces 
Switzerland, in Berne, and no officer 
uld possibly show less military swank. 

Comparative figures on the efficiency of 
€n who undergo the military training and 
10se who do not are not always obtainable. 


| TURNING CITIZENS INTO 
SOLDIERS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


' democratic ideals, 


jority of Swiss citizens who have migrated | 


nL service.. Democracy is never im- | 
led, for all officers are selected step by | 


THE SATURDAY 


Insurance actuaries figure that it adds an 
average of five years toa man’s life. Since 
the system was inaugurated, the work of 
the juvenile courts has perceptibly slack- 
ened. The training helps in the matter of 
obedience and orderliness, and this shows 
in every field of industry. It is the opinion 
of some of the big business men of Switzer- 
land that the plan is responsible for the 
speeding up of all work in factories. The 
habit of concentration developed {because 
of intensive training, according to a Zurich 
steel magnate, is a mental improvement 
that has indirectly solved some of the Alpine 
nation’s tremendous railroad engineering 
problems. 

Switzerland needs no committee of boost- 
ers. It comes as near the Utopian democ- 
racy in its concept as will be found on this 
footstool of Providence. Hereevery fit male 
has rigorous military training; yet the coun- 
try remains without a taint of militarism. 

Turning to the unrivaled exponent of the 


EVENING POST 


military art, our balance drops to the op- 
posite level. Germany openly scorns all 
and militarism pervades 
every cranny of the social structure. Not- 
withstanding these conditions, as we are 
searching for a military system, we cannot 
afford to overlook the best the war has de- 
veloped. The superlative is injected ina 
purely professional sense. Consider it not 
as an indorsement of German standards. 


The German System 


Everyone has a general idea of the mili- 
tary demands. made upon the German 
citizen. To freshen us up on the details I 
will epitomize the scheme. 

In Germany military service is universal 
and compulsory, but before the present war 
there were many exemptions from duty with 
the colors. Onhis seventeenth birthday the 
young German was liable for the eall, but 
actual {military work never began until he 
reached his twentieth year. At forty-five 


his service ceased. 
During these twenty-five years of liability 


for duty the German compasses the entire 


gamut of military instruction. For seven 
years he trains with the First Line, Active, 
or what might be called the standing army. 
The initial two years are spent in the ranks, 
where the recruit is grounded in every detail 
of the duties of the soldier. The instruction 
isimparted with aseverity and thoroughness 


seen in no other army; but, from a strictly 


professional point of view, the means are 
justified by the results. Frederick the Great 
himself could find few flaws in the German 
Active Army. Following this two-year 
period, when all is subordinated to military 
training and the German citizen gives his 
complete time and thought to the army, he 
passes into the reserve for five years, where 
he still belongs to his corps and is obliged to 
join it twice for two terms of training, lim- 
ited by law to eight weeks. In custom these 
periods seldom lasted more than a month 
or six weeks. 

In this outline I deal with the infantry; 
length of service varies somewhat with 
cavalry and artillery. 

The next stage of the German’s military 
life is passed with the first Ban of the Second 
Line Army, or Landwehr. Liability for this 
duty lasts five years. During these years 
Landwehr men are called out twice for war 
maneuvers, serving from eight to fourteen 
days on each occasion. This ends his active 
military instruction. The German citizen 
is assigned to the second Ban of the Land- 
wehr until he has completed his thirty-ninth 
year, where no training is required. Finally 
he lands in the Landsturm and stays there 
until his forty-fifth birthday. Theoretically 
this was a home-defense force of two divi- 
sions—first, all citizens between the ages of 
seventeen and thirty-nine who for one rea- 
son or another received no military training; 
second, all the other subjects of the Kaiser, 
trained or untrained, aged from thirty-nine 
to forty-five. 

Leaving out of consideration the demands 
of present war conditions, Germany, with a 
population of over sixty-six million, had 
over a million citizens present themselves 
for service each year. About fifty per cent 
were rejected on various counts. Of the 
remainder, two hundred and fifty thousand 
wep actually drafted for duty with the 
colors. 
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Facing The Banker 


If Your Check Is Raised— 


BANKER: You say this check has been raised ? 


_ DEPOSITOR: Yes—I tell you it’s a hundred times the amount I 
signed it for! Why on earth did you cash ? 


BANKER: Just a moment, my dear sir: There’s no sign of erasure. 
It looks about like all your checks. You admit your signature. How 
could our teller suspect this genuine check had been tampered with? 


CAN YOU PROVE IT’S BEEN RAISED? 
There’s the rub—to prove it to a judge and jury. Check raising is getting so 


common; genuine checks are so skilfully raised nowadays, that any check written 
. ‘ e - < > é 
with pen or typewriter is dangerous unless the amount Is “shredded’’ with the 


\ Check Writer (Todd Patents) 


This beautiful 1916 Model Perfected Instrument is 
the highest development of the famous ‘Todd 
««Shredding’’? System (patented). ‘The full amount 
is written and protected in the body of the 
check, exact to the penny, in two vivid colors— 
all at one operation—a complete word to each 
stroke of the handle. There’s nothing to 
approach it for the combination of protection, speed, 
convenience. 


The Todd 
Two-Color 
\ System$35 
Each character is ««shredded’’ through the paper, and acid-proot ink in two colors 


Any attempt at alteration destroys the paper itself. 


(Amount Words in Red; Denominations in Black) 

Protection; Time-Saving; Legibility. A neat, business-like check. No chance for 
misunderstanding as to the correct amount. Every check fully protected defore it is signed. 
U. S.Treasury, Standard Oil, Wanamaker’s, Western Electric, Prudential Insurance, most 
banks and good business houses in all lines use the Protectograph System. 

Over 400,000 Protectographs in use, all bearing the Todd guarantee — and never a 
bill rendered to any original purchaser for ordinary adjustments or repairs. 


The Famous Old 
“NOT OVER”  @aaegGr 


( PEERLESS CHECK WRITER—Now added to our line. A model of compact, 
Peerless users only. The first real advance in bank-check practice in a half-century. 
Protectograph 

If you can stand a shock, mail this coupon attached to 


space saving efficiency. $35. 
( PROTOD CHECKS AND DRAFTS—Every user of checks is interested in the 
Write for prices and samples of forgery-proof PROTOD. 
Do you know what ‘‘raised check’’ means? Do 
your letterhead to show you are entitled to some confidential information 
that we send only to responsible people. 


new PROTOD Check System. Each check on special chemical fibre protective paper 
you realize what a ‘glass eraser,’ or a drop of ink eradi- 
aE , 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 


and registered like a U.S. Bank note. Made individually for Protectograph and 
cator can do to your check, no matter how carefully written? 
/, 


ToTodd Protectograph Co., 1144 Uni- 
versity Ave., Rochester, N.Y., Mch.'16 


/ FREE 


7 Please send toaddress on attached letterhead 
7 your Confidential Book on Check Raising by 
ff a World-Famous Detective, and Samples of 
7 Protectograph Check Writing. 


Established 1899. World’s Largest Makers of Check 
Protecting Devices — Protectograph, Protectograph 
Check Writer, Peerless Check Writer, PROTOD 
Registered Indemnity Checks. 


1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dooce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


VM 


The enamel finish of the 
steel body can be restored to 
its original lustre until the 
car literally looks like new 


after months of use. 


VM 
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DodGE BROTHERS, DETrRoitT 


SSS. SSSA... 


Grow your own Vegetables 
Cut down living expenses. Easy to save time, 
labor and money by using 
Garden 


Planet Jr 72: 


This No. 4 Planet Jr combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, and Plow includes practicallyeyery 
tool needed to plant and cultivate a large or small 


4 
garden. Can be used by man, woman, or boy. Costs LB 
little. Lasts a lifetime. New 72-page Catalog (184 Lg 
illustrations) free! Write postal for it. 24 e 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1205 C Philadelphia 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


x5 


Ponce de Leon 
sought the fountain of youth 

He wandered through life, seeking what 
did not exist. 

Many men wander from job to job, seek- 
ing always “‘the big job” that is just ahead. 

The big job doesn’t exist for wanderers. 
They don’t stay put long enough to get the 
experience that leads to bigness. 

Don’t let your boy grow into a wanderer. 
Ponce de Leon died still seeking. 

Write us for help in giving your boy 
stability of purpose. It will some day pay 
him dividends. 

Box 307, Vocational Section 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylyania 


This is constantly being done by owners 
The enamel is baked 
onto the steel at intense heat. Dust and mud 
and neglect may dull its appearance—but 
the glossy finish is still there, waiting to be 
brought back by a simple process of cleaning. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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DEALERS — Write for Special Deal on Le Page’s. 


Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Write today for our 15 day FREE Sst 
trial offer of the New 1916 “‘Intensitone” model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 


ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective nearing. 
Instrument hardly nobigesbiey : 

° tite today for valuable 
Write for Free Book book on deafness; sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend,‘don’t fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration. 


MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 2353 45 West 34th St., New York, N.Y, 


EVENING POST 


It is no easy matter to introduce an out- 
sider into a sort of camera obscura where 
the German viewpoint on militarism will 
be revealed. In Prussia the content of 
the word is an inheritance passed on to the 
whole German people by Frederick the 
Great. Yes, the germ of the idea was even 
planted by the Great Elector when Prussia 
was a minor principality of little more im- 
portance in Europe at the time than Para- 
guay is in South America to-day. 

Any German will tell you, with sincerest 
conviction, that thestrength—and he means 
the wealth—of the nation is the blossoming 
offshoot of the military tree. Disinterested 
political economists partly agree with this 
contention. The men brought up in the 
German ideal cannot see and will not admit 
that it has unlovely sides. Far from having 
a warping effect on the mind, the subject 
of the Kaiser firmly believes the intellectual 
standard of Germany is founded on military 
training. In a conversation with a German 
reserve officer in Berlin during the early 
months of the war I got the Teuton argu- 
ment in a sentence: ‘‘The army is the poor 
man’s university.’”’ Anyone who has made 
a study of the German system must agree 
in large measure with this dictum. My in- 
formant, who had spent several years in the 
United States and knew our prejudices, 
went on to explain: 

“In the army our citizen receives the 
cheapest, most thorough and scientific edu- 
cation of its kind known to pedagogy. His 
mind is trained. His muscles are trained. 
His spirit is trained. After two years he is 
a complete mental, physical and moral 
entity.” 

It was a broad statement, but, allowing 
for native enthusiasm, accurate. The officer 
paused as if seeking in his mind a concrete 
expression of his argument. 


The German Army as a School 


“The goose step!”’ His eyes lighted at 
the words. ‘‘Let me tell you a secret: Ger- 
man soldiers enjoy the goose step. It is 
the outward sign of their devotion to an 
ideal. Psychologists will assure you that 
when a man has complete control of his 
muscles—such control as develops in army 
work—his mental efficiency is enormously 
increased. But this is not news to you. You 
have seen it with your own recruits. Nicht 
wahr 2?” 

I was constrained to admit that my ob- 
servation, to a certain degree, bore out his 


| statements, but I could not allow that this 


result could only be accomplished in mili- 
tary training. 

“Would that those who criticize our Ger- 
man system could see some of the concrete 
results! Take men from the mountains of 
Silesia. Many do not know their right 
hand from their left. They cannot read or 
write. The word cleanliness is absent from 
their vocabulary. As your poet said, they 
are brothers to the ox. After years’ ham- 
mering’’—this is a quotation—“the peasant 
is transformed. He has learned to read and 
write. Heis clean, orderly, punctual, obedi- 
ent, a credit to the empire. Such is the 
pernicious product of militarism!” 

Passing to the generalities my companion 
continued: 

“In the army the people are welded into 
one efficient national machine, a highly 
trained social machine, with all its com- 
ponent parts working toward a common 
end—the German ideal.” 

Of course this was an officer stating his 
views; but he was not a regular, only a 
reserve, and so not wholly tainted with the 
professional habit of mind; in fact, I found 
practically the same view of the effect of 
military training to be general throughout 
Germany. Bankers, merchants, artisans— 
all agreed that the greatness of the German 
Empire was firmly planted on the compul- 
sory plan of service involved. When this is 
the consensus of opinion of practically an 
entire population who have tested the plan, 
the idea merits some hard thinking. 

There are those who condemn the system 
of conscription. They are in a minority so 
small that finding oneislike hunting through 
oyster shells for pearls. The Socialists, as 
a party, oppose compulsory service. How- 
ever, you must use a microphone to hear 
any criticism under present conditions. 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht, whom the German 
press would like to label as a bad boy of the 
Reichstag, is unutterably opposed to war, 
and all the pomp, pageantry and prostra- 
tion incident thereto. His effusions on the 
subject fill several handy volumes of the 
Reichstag Record. 

(Continued on Page 88) 


BE SURE OF 
satisfaction—get 
perfect fit, correct 
style, with a full 
measure of comfort 
and service—wear 
The Florsheim Shoe. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 
Look for name in shoe, 


$S5—-$6-$7 


“Styles of the Times” ( Free 
Booklet) and name of 
local dealer on request. 


Shis Advert 
7s all about 


omfporl 


in Suspenders 


Three million wise men have found 
a suspender which is comfortable— 
which leaves their shoulders free for 
work or rest or play, yet helps clothes 
fit and gives long, honest service, 
You know the name: 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 5Q 


For eighteen years nation- 

wide advertising has chal- 

lenged you to join the army of men 
who know what comfort means, Join 
it now—you risk nothing, for every 
pair is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back —and you're 
the judge. 


Remember: Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort—Guaranteed. 


President Suspender Co. 
Shirley, Mass. 
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ON PRICE, 
sired. Write for catalog D. a 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chi 


Free Trial. Installment payments i 
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The General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, 

make Herringbone 
th from Armco Iron. 


’ 


ark ARMCO carries the 
rance that iron bearing that mark 
anufactured by The American 
Mill Company with the skill, 
and fidelity associated 
( and hence can be de- 
yossess in the high-~ 
ed for it. 
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Mikado type, by the American Loc 


Armco Iron polished sheets were used for the boiler jackets of 35 locomotives, 
omotive Company, for the M. K. & T. 
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America’s Leading Railroads Use Armco Iron— 
the Iron That’s Made to Last 


The leading railroads of America quickly gave rust-resisting Armco (American 


Ingot) Iron a trial as soon as it was made 1n commercl 


al quantities. 


They used it first ina fewculverts. Today thousands of Armco Iron culverts are 
resisting the corrosive action of impure water along the railroads and are stand- 


ing up under the pounding of the heaviest freights of our history. This service 


led to broader uses. Armco Iron roofing and siding proved their worth because 


Armco Iron now goes into 
freight and passenger cars, 
locomotive boiler jackets, 
boiler tubes, equalizer bars 
and fence posts, Page Wire 
Fencing (Monessen, Pa.). 
Water tanks, gasoline and oil 
storage tanks, ventilating 


The great rust-resistance of Armco Iron is due to its remarkable 
purity, and to the scientific care and rigid inspection which charac- 
terize its manufacture. Armco Iron has unusual workability, superior 
enameling quality, perfect welding properties and high electrical 


conductivity. 


Write for “Defeating Rust’’ 


Let us send you this book—the truth about rust and how Armco Iron will save you money 
Send for book and data on the product of interest to you. 


by resisting the great destroyer. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Box 755, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


ducts, window frames, metal 
lath, tie plates—these are but 
a few of the products that 
are more durable and hence 
cheaper when made of this 
metal. 

Rust-Resisting Property was 
one of the special characteris- 


‘Let us send full 
information re- 
garding Armco 
Iron Fence 
Posts and 
Armco Roofing. 


The reofing of this car is of Armco Iron 


tics of Armco Iron recognized 
by the metallurgists who 
awarded Armco Iron the 
Grand Prize, the highest pos- 
sible award, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


The heating and venti- 
lating plant of the Kan- 
sas City Union Station 
contains 300,000 lbs. of 
Armco Iron. 
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Inevery part of the United States, thou- 
sands of prospective home builders are 
today looking over thisremarkablebook 
of Lewis-Built Homes. Many are won- 
dering if it can really be true that the 
homes described and pictured in it 
so completely can actually be ob- 
tained for so little money. : 

“Tf we could only be sure that Aaa 
our home would look like the pic- 
ture, and that the materials would 
be absolutely first grade, we would send 
our order today, and start building at 

once.” Many 
say that with. JEWIs-Ri 
out giving us 


prove our state- ZAIN 
ments. So let 
us place before 
you the plain, basic facts about 
Lewis-Built Homes: 

When you select your home from the 100 modern 
designs shown in our book, you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing it has been designed and planned 
by our board of practical architects who have care- 
fully weighed every point that makes for handsome 
appearance, comfort, economy and durability. 
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cuts the cost of 
labor wonderfully 
low. So you see the 
saving is double— 
first on materials, then 
onlabor. Then think of 
the time saved — not 
only in getting 
i Homes started, but 
after you start! - 

And remember that a Lewis 
house, which is built with such 
ease on your part, is just as solid, 
as permanent, as warm and as 
substantial as the best house you could plan. It 
bears no distinguishing mark but its manifest 
superiority. 

Lewis-Built Homes are complete. The plans are 
practical. The arrangement will 
delight the “‘ woman of the house.”’ 
For instance, there is a built-in 
kitchen cabinet that goes without 


comes to you, loaded in a car 


extra cost with every 1916 home. 
~ The price you pay covers every- 
thing. 

Everyone who buysa Lewis-Built 
Home is pleased with it. In fact, 
over 60 per cent of our sales have 
come from the hearty recommen- 
dations of friends who have already 
bought. Could you ask more con- 
vincing proof of our ability to 
satisfy you? If so, ask it. If not, 
select your home now. 

If you have not seen our 112- 
page book, write for a copy today, 
It shows plans and photos of over 
100 different houses, from $278 to $3000. Enclose 

4 cents in stamps for postage. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 


Dept. 391, BAY CITY, MICH. 


Their plans, with every little detail worked out, 
and marked so mistakes are impossible, come to you 
at once when you order your home. 

The material in each Lewis-Built 
Home is selected with the greatest 
care. We own our own forests, saw 
mills, lumber yards, cutting and 
finishing mills. Located in the heart 
of the Michigan lumber industry, 
we buy at the closest possible prices, 
and give you the saving. 

By modern efficiency methods, we cut and finish 
every piece of lumber in our mills, so that when it 
reaches you over 90% of the preparatory labor is 
already done. Every piece is cut and trimmed to 
perfect dimensions, so that by following 
our simplified instructions, the house 
goes up with amazing speed. 

When the mill work is done, it 
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“I Earned My Own Educate 


\ A THEN a prospective employer 
hears you say that, he will recog- 


nize you as one eminently fitted to earn 
your own living as his employee. 
He knows that a man who can serve 
himself effectively can serve others. 
Education may qualify you for a 
good position. Self-education is the 
reference that clinches it for you. 


If you want to earn your own educa- 
tion, let us send you our booklet, “An 
Education Without Cost.” 


Educational Division, Box 304 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILA. 


(Continued from Page 86) 

He feels so strongly on the point that 
once, on a seeing-the-front party where I 
was a guest, this distinguished statesman 
and writer for a long time refused to appear 
on the same film in a war writers’ group be- 
cause some feldgraue Pickelhauben filled the 
background. As his colleagues, we insisted 
he should take the center. He consented; 
but when one of the officers, without a 
smile, politely invited Herr Liebknecht to 
join an exclusive military group he inti- 
mated that to do so would insure something 
worse than eternal damnation. And Lieb- 
knecht is elected regularly. Ernst Meyer, 
the plodding editor of Vorwirts, is also 
antimilitarist. 

The German military instructor has not 
the same material to work with as is found 
in Switzerland. Though the educational 
plan adopted includes first-class physical 
instruction, it ig natural that general re- 
sults in so large a population could not be 
so good as in the smaller country. Yet this 
fault is cured in the army. 

Again, the army is the economic ally of 
German industrialism. When a butcher, a 
baker, a barber is enrolled he takes his 
place in the specific department of the or- 
ganization for which his training fits him; 
and then and there his industrial efficiency 
advances. He is taught to be a clean and 
saving butcher. As a baker he is taught 
the chemistry of dough in addition to practi- 
cal bread making. The barber becomes a 
rapid-fire artist. All learn the vital lesson 
of hygiene as reflected in their special 
trades. It is unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples. The same principles hold with 
shoemakers, farriers, tailors, carpenters. 
In after life it is always the artisan who has 
completed his two years’ service that gets 
the most work in his village. 


Military Training in France 


I have seen the German Army from 
within and without, and am convinced that 
most of the claims made for the system are 
in some degree fulfilled; yet the whole idea 
is repugnant to American standards. Ad- 
mitting that conscription has made the 
defense of home and country everybody’s 
business, and not the affair of a few hired 
men, it has evolved the officer caste. German 
defense preparations may have produced 
many industrial by-products—Essen steel 
for safety vaults, tools, turbines; nitro- 
cellulose mixtures for billiard balls and 
moving-picture films, and the like—but no 
one can say that militarism is an unmixed 
blessing. But, to quote again from my re- 
serve officer, “‘It suits the German people.” 
Would it suit plain Americans? I wonder. 

It is as true now as it was in Napoleon’s 
heyday of triumph that the poilu carries a 
potential marshal’s baton in his haversack. 
Keep this fact firmly embedded in your 
thoughts while reading what follows. ‘It is 
the keystone of the French defense scheme. 
And by a curious paradox—for the project 
first emerged from the brain of a hyperauto- 
crat—it has molded the soldiers of France 
into a completely democratic army. By 
way of parenthesis my opinion is that our 
home-grown fighting force might be more 
representative if encouragement were 
freely given the American private soldier to 
aspire after a general’s stars. 

To return to the French, their method, 
briefly sketched, is as follows: Service in 
the national—or, as it is called, metropoli- 
tan—army is compulsory for every French 
citizen, except such as show they are 
hopelessly unfit physically. No other ex- 
emptions are considered. From the age of 
twenty to forty-eight all Frenchmen are 
part of the army. The last law—1913—on 
the subject decreed service with the active 
force—in the ranks continued for three 
years—from the twentieth to the completed 
twenty-third year. For eleven more years 
the Frenchman was classed as a reserve, 
and after a seven years’ enlistment in the 
territorial force his liability to serve ended 
with seven years in the territorial reserve. 
Reservists for the active army turn out 
twice in the eleven years for maneuvers 
that last about four weeks for each period. 
The territorial army trains once for two 
weeks. The reserve of this force is never 
ealled for training. 

Though the French Army has certain 
points in common with the German, actually 
they are as wide apart as the poles. The 
two systems split on the rock of officer caste. 

I shall never forget the shock all my pre- 
conceived military ideas sustained when 
first I saw the French Army in action. It 
was in the early days of this war. I had 
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literally been sitting down on the banks of 
the Meuse while two divisions of the Ger- 
mans and French were fighting it out 
overhead for the possession of the bridge 
that crosses the river under the cliffs at 
Dinant. The night of the second day of the 
engagement, having a premonition of what 
was coming, I executed a strategic retire- 
ment to a near-by village. 

It was a raw, rainy night. The village 
inn wasatwo-roomshack. Oneroomserved 
as office, lounge and bar—principally bar. 
The other was the bedrooms. The plural 
is what I mean. When you made known 
your preferences it mattered not: whether 
you wished a sunny southern exposure or a 
quiet corner on a court; you were shown to 
“the bedroom’”’—not all of it, just a straw- 
strewn section thereof. 

Outside, what seemed to me to be the 
whole French Army was rumbling past in 
boulevard motor busses. In the lounge- 
office-bar I made myself as inconspicuous 
as possible. Members of the divisional ar- 
tillery staff, from general down, were the 
only officers present at the moment. A 
technical discussion was in progress. There 
was nothing odd in that, for of all the mili- 
tary species the artilleryman is the most 
argumentative. But what opened my eyes 
to the popping point was the manner in 
which a major—a mere major!—talked 
back to the general. 


A Free-and-Easy Democracy 


What have since become the famous 
““75’s’? were then being tried out. The 
point in dispute was purely professional 
and is outside my story. The astonishing 
part of the duologue was the vehement 
manner assumed by the major toward his 
superior. He strode up and down gesticu- 
lating. He harangued “‘his’’ general—all 
superiors are addressed in the possessive in 
France—in the tone of a stump speaker. 
The discussion was largely technical, but I 
gathered enough to understand that the 
emphatic major would get the decision if 
the matter were left to an unprejudiced 
referee. 

Frankly I expected the general to call for 
a couple of the largest and fiercest gen- 
darmes in the vicinity and send the major 
back as far as Bordeaux in arrest for disre- 
spect to a superior. Instead, Mon Général 
mildly argued with his subordinate and 
held that the functions of the divisional 
artillery precluded the course of action 
advocated. That was all that happened. 
One or two of the other officers seemed 
slightly interested, but the rest took the 
affair as a matter of course. 

Ten years in the Federal prison at Leaven- 
worth would be about the court-martial 
sentence of that major if he sassed a supe- 
rior in our service. In Germany they would 
not even wait for dawn to shoot him. 

Before the night was over I was to get 
another jolt on my military solar plexus, as 
you might say. The rain came down as ifa 
deluge scheduled for Philippine service had 
been switched into that part of Belgium. 
Now the Hotel Hut began to absorb blue- 
and-red soldiers as a sponge does water. 
Actually the two rooms were sopping with 
privates. I remember the raindrops in the 
flickering lamplight glistening like dia- 
monds on their rough blue coats. 

Officers filtered in as well; one tall azure 
dragoon, with his helmet crowned with. 
horsehair, gave a striking touch to the bi- 
zarre scene. And all, from field officer to 
private, mingled in what from a profes- 
sional viewpoint would be designated easy 
familiarity. With amazement I saw all 
ranks stand at the bar and swallow their 
bocks. For a United States officer to be seen 
at a bar where privates drink would bring 
swift reprimand, if not court-martial. 

T reveled in the wonder of the seene—the 
“real thing’ in that sudden cataclysm, 
the War of Europe; but all the time I kept 
questioning myself on the apparent passing 
up of discipline in the French Army. The 
whole foundation was pushed out from un- 
der my army experience, and my military 
notions tumbled about me like a child’s 
house of blocks when I went into the bed- 
rooms. Spread over the floor, without 
distinction of rank or birth, were as many 
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Frenchmen as the room could hold. Patri- 
cian and poilu all snored in happy accord. 
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clear to me. It was unconscious idealism. 
It was not the conventions of the service 
that knit those Frenchmen into the peculiar 
fabric of an army, where in time of stress 
the distinction of rank might be ignored 
without imperiling discipline. Back in the 
mind of every man in that room was the 
thought: ‘We are all fighting for France!” 
Even though it is the custom to bury the 
officers in separate graves, none knows bet- 
ter than the Frenchman that, certainly in 
death, president and private are equal. 

France is a nation of paradoxes—the war 
has proved this statement; and from the 
soil of empire we get an equality that needs 
no violent assertion to prove its existence. 
Universal service in a large measure ac- 
counts for this phenomenon. America owes 
a great debt to France. Should it happen 
that we get a hint from the French which 
will help solve our defense problem, the 
debt will be doubled. 

Since my first experience I have had 
many others showing this curious attitude 
of officer toward private in the French 
Army. I am convinced that it is the main- 
spring of French strength to-day. Actually 
I believe General Joffre’s troops know more 
war lore this minute than any of their allies 
or opponents. The confidence existing be- 
tween the captain and his company has 
brought this about. 

For instance, there was a case where a 
French common soldier had an idea—no 
uncommon thing with Gallic common sol- 
diers. The idea was concerned with an 
improvement in bomb throwers. He took 
the notion to his officer. ‘‘We’ll try him, 
mon vieux!”? Imagine any other type of 
officer calling a private “‘Old Boy’”’! 

Together they went to work with the en- 
thusiasm of artists. Shortly the contraption 
was rigged. The whole company gathered 
in a corner of the trench to watch the début 
of the machine. All was ready. Then the 
muffled snap of a spring and fifty pounds of 
explosive was silently wafted into the midst 
of a startled band of Bosches. Such was the 
origin of the noiseless bomb thrower, to-day 
one of the most important articles of furni- 
ture in any trench. 

What economic effect army training has 
had in France is difficult to specify. You 
know the Socialists waged an unremitting 
war on the institution before the present 
crisis. The army was considered the foe 
of labor. In France that argument is for- 
ever closed. The instinct of self-defense is 
stronger than all minor economic considera- 
tions. 

It is contended by some that the sporting 
revival in France is indirectly the result of 
universal training. Certainly the statistics 
show an advance in the national physical 
standard. How this training helps in all in- 
dustrial effort has been dwelt on in describing 
the results in Switzerland and Germany. 
The same generalizations apply to France. 
But the real worth of the military work liesin 
the national spirit developed. The morale 
of the race, nursed in the camps and bar- 
racks, gives to-day what some glibly call a 
regenerated nation. If France is regener- 
ated she has her army to thank for this 
birth of new life. 

When you see the defenders of France in 
the trenches, where every element is fight- 
ing to break their spirits, and contemplate 
the insouciance with which they meet the 
dregs of discomfort, wounds and—death, 
you realize that her sons are citizen soldiers 
in the ideal distinctions of the term. Then 
another truth dawns on you: Out of soli- 
darity of service France has found her soul. 
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musical reproduction —the faultless, 
harmonious union of melody, rhythm 
and feeling that musicians call ‘‘pure 
music.’ 
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Their fone is the true reproduction of the 
sounds of all voices and instruments, 
from the soaring high notes of a great 
soprano to the crashing finale of a full 
orchestra. 
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Their timbre is the delicate, clear reflection 
of all the fleeting colors of sound: the 
differences between voice and voice, 
between the touch of artist and artist, 
that carry the message of personality. 


Their tempo is the rhythm, beat for beat, 
that accented the melody of the orig- 
inal rendering, returned with brilliant, 
fine precision. 
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The Columbia process of recording 
brings out the true sou/-qualty of 
music—the depth, richness, intensity 
of sympathy that the artist pours into 
every phrase. Superb in tone, tim- 
bre and tempo, Columbia Records 
gather every subtle shading of touch 
and expression in each rendition of a 
master-work. 


Art and artistry, sound and emotion, 
all the elements of music are blended 
in Columbia Double-Disc Records. 
Truth, Power, Beauty, Perfection — 
these qualities make Columbia Rec- 
ords supreme in inspiration. 


New Columbia records on sale the 20th of every 
month. Columbia Records in all foreign languages. 
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> om 
ing before me, the sea of upturned By 
faces—only sometimes, when the at- 
tendance fell off, it wasn’t a sea, but 
ll lake or pond; and once in a while was 
ta tiny puddle entirely surrounded by wide 
re lines of empty red plush seats, with the 
eed faces scattered here and there on its 
face, like infrequent lily pads. 
gain and again, in my mind’s eye, I see the 
ience streaming in, pausing on their way 
st the ticket window to gaze in a rapt, almost 
tupefied manner at the posters of myself on 
playinthelobby; then turning to one another 
dmurmuring: “Is it possible?” During the 
mse of the tour I gave away a good many of 
)se posters to persons who came and asked for 
dies. I believe in doing my mite for the Home 
autiful Movement in this country; for too 
ig have the walls of our houses been adorned 
sh examples of effete Old World portrait 
ivure. The crying need is for our more rugged 
tive American art. 
Abraham Lincoln was not pretty to look at, 
t his likeness is popular. In the matter of 
801 al beauty Benjamin Franklin sinned and 
‘ne short. Andrew Jackson, with that long 
ad of his and that unroached forelock, looked 
zood deal like a neglected horse in the face. 
id 1am proud to think that I have done my 
selfish share too. So I gave away a good 
my of my posters. Their intrinsic value was 
t great, I grant you; it was the association, 
2unusualness of the subject, andallthat. And 
8 only drawback to their artistic success was * 
lat they looked a good deal like me. Otherwise 
annot think of a thing to be said against those 
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‘Again do I behold the yawning stage as set 
the entertainment, with one lone table and 
one Chair; on the table a pitcher of ice water, perspiring profusely with stage fright; 
overing in the wings, me, obeying a similar law of Nature. Again I hear the last 
of the graceful concluding paragraph of the introductory remarks of the official 
neer. Again I see myself setting forth on that eternally long journey from my 
‘behind the scenes to the center of the stage. Sometimes it seemed two miles; 
imes no more than a mile and a quarter. 

Again, when the affair is over, I catch a glimpse of myself running to catch a train 
° Tt next one-night stand. We spent so many nights aboard sleeping cars during 
ose crowded months that when, by any chance, we laid over for twenty-four hours in 
‘¢ town, I couldn’t sleep unless I put a cinder in my eye before retiring, and arranged 
‘th a bell hop to come in from time to time and shake the bed violently. If only we 
uld have hit upon some attachable device whereby my skull could be jammed against 
e headboard with great abruptness about once in so often, I am certain I might have 
sass perfect rest. 

i ; 

_ How to Know When to Get Up in the Morning 


i AIN, after six or seven hours on the Pullman, I see our train rolling into our destination. 
4 We flitter past the most outlying real-estate development, a wide expanse of what 
recently a cornfield, but gridironed now with new streets leading to nowhere in 
ar, and dotted over with model homes, which look as though they had been put 
gether according to cut-out patterns published in the Sunday paper, and marked by a 
of large and impressive gateposts, with no gates and no fence; and set off with a nifty 
office, designed something like a lodge house for a lunatic asylum and something 
bauched Japanese bungalow, and decorated, for a hundred feet along the side 
the tracks, with a mighty blue billboard bearing in red letters nine feet tall the 
legend: Touchwood Manor—Do You Notice the Air of Undoubted Refinement 
t This Suburb? But if the outfit happened to be down in a deep hollow it would 
ted Something-or-Other Heights. 
We pass next the serried rows of domiciles inhabited by those who are too rich or too 
or to go out half a mile beyond where the trolley tracks end and own their own homes. 
© catch a whiff from the stockyards by the right of way and the soap factory on 
‘yond; and so, informed and warned by these unfailing signs, we arise and collect our 


longings, leaving behind us in our berth only our pyjamas, our tooth brush, our watch, 
a few other small articles, and presently are disembarking in a smoke-filled station 
to be cordially greeted by the warm-hearted and hospitable bus driver, who meets 
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all the trains, even though the trains don’t 
always meet him. Andso begins—in memory— 
another day. 

Always, though, my mind reverts to the 
momentous afternoon when the whole thing 
started. On the street I met a friend who was 
and is in the theatrical business—at least he was 
still in the theatrical business at last accounts. 
I haven’t seen the bankruptcy column of this 
morning’s paper yet. The theatrical business 
was always very uncertain, but since the movies 
came in it is practically certain, sooner or later. 

“Well,” he said—taking my hand in his and 
holding it firmly to prevent my escape—‘“‘ well, 
everything is as good as settled.” 

“T beg your pardon,’ I said. “I don’t quite 
get you.” 

“Don’t be startled,’”’ hesaid. “I’m trying to 
break the news gently. You are going out lec- 
turing and my firm is going to manage you.” 

I was startled, though. Who wouldn’t have 
been? If aman met you on the street and, in 
an offhand kind of way, said that you: were 
going into the lion-taming business, and that he 
had already arranged for a cageful of Nubian 
lions direct from the jungle, I figure it that you 
would be startled into betraying some passing 
surprise. So it was with me. 


S. COBB 
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Shanghaied by a Lecture Outfit 


. HO was telling you?” I said when I had 
in part rallied from the shock. 

“Nobody’s telling me,” he said. ‘‘I’m telling 
you. It’s all settled, I tell you.” 

So saying, he fixed a hypnotic eye upon me. 
Now it is a constitutional shortcoming of mine 
that I just naturally hate to say ‘‘No”’ to any- 
body. In my heart I may think it, but my 
tongue refuses to take hold of the word. 

“But what am I going to lecture about?” I inquired almost timidly. 

“About the war, of course,’’ he said briskly; ‘“‘the war and anything else that you 
can think of.” 

“And who,” I inquired, “‘is coming to hear me lecture?” 

“Anybody who has the price. We play no favorites beforehand and assume no 
liabilities afterward.” 

Yet still I demurred: “But I don’t know anything about lecturing!” 

“And we,” he retorted, “don’t know a thing in the world about handling a lecturer. 
So it’s as fair for one as it is for the other. Besides, who’s taking all the risks and doing 
all the work? We are—that’s who! Where does your kick comein? All you’ve got to 
do is put on your cute little head-waiter’s suit and your granite-ware shirt, and get out 
there and lecture.” 

“But the public of 

““As for the public,” he said, “‘Caveat emptor! That’s Latin. A lawyer handed it out 
to me the other day. That and some more dead language cost me seventy-five bucks. 
It means C. O. D., without privilege of examination—the Caveat part does; and emptor 
is Latin for ‘I should worry!’ Call it a dead language if you want to—it looks to me like 
those Latinites were the live boys when it came to putting a whole lot of meaning into 
just two or three words. Better drop by the office this afternoon or to-morrow and we'll 
fix up a contract—I suppose you’ll want some money for yourself; you writing guys are 
sure a grasping lot—and we'll lay out the billing and go over the route as far as it’s made 
up. Well, I’mina hurry. So long!” 

Then, after he had moved off a few paces, he halted, taken with a new idea. 

“Say, you know how a lecture goes, don’t you? How you get it started and how 
you get it stopped, and everything like that?” 

I shook my head. I hadn’t attended a lecture since I was a small boy; the only one 
I could recall offhand was given in the basement of the Sunday school and dealt with 
the Holy Land, and was illustrated with colored magic-lantern slides. I said so. He 
shook his head. 

“Magic lanterns is absolutely nix. We’ve got to be up to date to get the money. 
You’d better stop in at Carnegie Hall the next night or two and pick up a few pointers 
from one of those travelhog boys. And if it’s absolutely necessary we can arrange it 
probably so it won’t cost you much to take a few quick lessons from a teacher of elocution— 
get you a special rate, you know.” 

He left me in-a daze.. My days of daze were merely starting. They followed for a 
while, one right behind the other. As one under the influence of subtle drugs I signed 
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contracts, O. K.’d designs for posters and three-sheets, and 
conferred with the impressive gentleman who, it seemed, 
had contracted to do my advance press work. 
He was attired as a real advance agent should be—in a 
glossy and pampered high hat answering to the name of 
_ Ponto, and an overcoat with four separate varieties of dead 
animals sewed on it; and a great glittering in his necktie 
showed where he had been kicked in the chest by a jeweler’s 
mule. He guarded his jewelry and his overcoat very zeal- 
ously, but especially his overcoat. I guess he was afraid 
somebody might leave the door open and it would go back 
to the Zoo. 


Fondling his horseshoe pin thé while, he dismissed from .. 


consideration all thought of possible difficulties arising in 
connection with our venture. It seemed he had been out 
ahead of a trained-animal act during the past season, and 
the season before that had managed a Polish dancer who, 
starting life at the back of a Tenth Avenue tenement, three 
flights up—ring Finnigan’s bell—had eventually acquired 
a foreign accent, a stage name that had seven syllables and 
a sneeze in it, and a new husband every little while. He 
said that as a genuine imported Polish dancer his star had 
been historically and traditionally correct in every respect. 

And as for the true artistic temperament—well, he said 
she couldn’t have had more of that if she had been born 
and brought up at the Pole, right among the best families 
of the Polar regions. Every time the present incumbent— 
meaning by that her then husband—season of 1913-14— 
came hurtling out of a door of the lady’s apartments—or 
out of a window, if handier—with a flight of gold-mounted 
hairbrushes and scrapbooks of clippings and things circling 
about his head, he said to himself—the manager did—that 
as a finished artiste she certainly was there or thereabouts. 

So, with all this valuable experience behind him, he 
didn’t feel the least hesitancy about undertaking the 
advance work for a simple little thing such as a course of 
lectures. An earthquake, really, or a comet to’ manage 
during its cross-country engagement, would have been 
more in his line. If somebody had engaged him to go out 
ahead of the fabled Dinosaur, or the resurrected Thunder 
Lizard, say, he would have been referring to his attraction 
as Dinah or Big Liz before the end of the second week. 
He had reverence only for box-office receipts and his fur 
overcoat. 

To aid him in preparing his press matter for the papers, 
I suggested that I give him a few salient details of my 
career. But it appeared they were not exciting enough for 
his purposes; they lacked thrill and the emotional quality. 
He waved aside my offer of collaboration and furnished me 
with a really interesting life history right out of his own 
head. So that part of it was all settled without any trouble 
or any prolonged mental strain for either of us. 


The Competitor Whose Jealousy Wouldn’t Jell 


TOOK a hint from my manager and attended a trav- 

elogue. The speaker came out, rippling gracefully inside 
his form-fitting evening clothes, and spoke at length, with 
beautiful modulations and appropriate gestures. I was 
envious of his easiness of manner and his perfect stage 
presence as each succeeding view was flashed upon the 
screen and he, standing alongside of it, said, “And now we 
find ourselves in Edinburgh’’; or, “‘So this is the Nevskii 
Prospekt”’—as the case might be and was if you stayed 
long enough. Later I caught him sitting in one of my audi- 
ences—it was, as I recall, at Baltimore; but I could tell 
from his expression that he was not greatly alarmed at 


The Only Drawback to the Posters Was That 
They Looked a Good Deal Like Me 


seeing what the 
opposition had to 
offer. I was envi- 
ous of him, but his 
jealousy wouldn’t 
jell. 

I decided not 
to patronize the 
gentleman who 
taught elocution 
by noteandear. I 
did, however, pur- 
chase a handbook 
on the subject of 
this justly revered 
art. But after 
glancing through’ 
itspagesI dropped 
it, without a re- 
gret, over the side 
of the boat. 
Among other 
things it contained 
charts of a little 
figure engaged in 
different gesticu- 
lations, variously labeled Rage, Hate, Regret, Despair, 
Murderous Frenzy, Resignation, and so on. As I said to 
myself at the time: 

“Tt will be all very well for those who pay out money for 
my lecture to express these emotions physically; but I’m 
no gymnast. If I undertake to mix up my remarks with a 
lot of difficult and complicated bodily evolutions, I might 
as well buy me a set of pink silk fleshings and rig up a 
horizontal bar to start with. No; one who is naturally 
simple should strive, I take it, to be simply natural. I 
shall endeavor to be sartorially correct without being 
Delsartorial.” 

It was in a city which we chose purposely, on account 
of a reputation for forbearance and Christian virtues on 
the part of its inhabitants, that I made my timorous début. 
I shall not describe my personal sensations on that occa- 
sion. I am not of a morbid nature, I trust, and I likewise 
assume that the reader is not of a morbid disposition, 
either; so why should I harrow up the feelings of both of us 
with the horrible details? 

I shall merely state briefly, in passing, that when the 
curtain rolled up before an assemblage of hardy adven- 
turers, who had gathered in out of the night, I was crouched 
back behind the protecting shadows of the proscenium arch. 
And I was perfectly calm and collected, except that I had al- 
ready swallowed nine miles of Adam’s apples, and was still 
swallowing them at the rate of thirty or forty a minute. 
And my tongue knocked together and my knees clove to 
the roof of my mouth, and my hands and feet were giving 
me a great deal of annoyance on their account—no matter 
where I put them, they kept getting in my way. 

And every time the gentleman who was introducing me 
mentioned my name I quivered from head to foot like a 
stricken doe—only my sex prevented me from being more 
of astricken doe than I was. But somehow I lived through 
it; and, what was even more important, the audience lived 
through it—at least, all of them were able to leave the 
building unaided, at the conclusion of the entertainment. 
Indeed, some of them, after getting out, almost ran. 

After that first plunge things went easier and easier. 
I lost some of that frightened-fawn look out of my eyes 


In Every Town —Big, Medium:«Sized or Small —the Official Pest Awaited Me 
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and I quit feeling so much like the hunted hind, and i 
complexion became, as it were, less spotty and more stab, 
And at each appearance I learned things. For one thi 
I learned the difference that exists in the minds of t 
auditors between a crowd listening to an after-dim 
speaker who is working for nothing, and a crowd listeni 
to a platform performer who is getting paid for his p- 
formance. a | 

Sometime ago I happened on the great lesson that i: 
less an after-dinner speaker has to say and the shor 
the time he takes to say it, the more grateful to him is 
audience. Haven’t you ever heard the outburst of 
and prolonged applause that goes ringing out on the smo! 
laden air of the banquet hall when the toastmaster ress 
a telegram of regret from a distinguished orator who ys 
asked to be present and found at the last minute he oot 
come? 4 


The Audience That Wants Its Money’s Wort 


1 


NY after-dinner speaker who made a habit of jt 
sending a signed photograph of himself, and never | 
peared in person, would be in enormous demand for pul¢ 
dinners. Evening after evening he could remain quie} 
at home, enjoying the company of his wife, with his li 
ones prattling at his knee. By the way, why do little o's 
always pick out a knee as a suitable place about wh 
do their prattlings? And meanwhile, at a point perhis 
miles away, the gratified company that had invited hi 
address them would be bursting into cheers, and 
cheers @xclaiming in terms of the warmest admiral 
regarding his kindness, his charity and his const 
for his fellowman. I throw out this suggestion for whait 
may be worth. Be 
But with the audience that gives up its money to hir 
somebody speak the situation is exactly the Oppos?. 
This audience always is made up of sturdy souls who , 


endurance. It is prepared to stay with you to the bi r 
end; it is fortified and resolute. Or possibly those 
compose it aren’t expected home until ten-forty-five :d 
find it more comfortable to be indoors than outside, A/- 
how, it hangs on until the finish, and has even been knc 
to applaud, in an exhausted sort of way, the conclucig 
words. ’ 

I learned that in the opening periods of my wanderils; 
and I learned, too, that, in a way of speaking, the platfim 
performer has an advantage over an actor in a PY. 
Between the actor and his audience a wall of radianc 
interposed; the footlights make it. All beyond tat 
curtain of hard white brilliance is, to him, a blur. He hi 
it, of course, and he feels it; but he cannot see it. Butie 
lecturer, if he knows the first rudiments of his trade, a 

the footlights shut off altogether; and 

looks his audience in the eye, so to speal 
From the mass certain faces always std 
out. He may focus his attention upon tlm 
and, bridging the gap between by the povrs 
of mental telepathy, or whatever it is, mse 
*. friends with the owners of those partic 
faces. By thought transference he say: 
them even as he utters the patter of us 

memorized discourse: . 

“You can see for yourselves, dear 0; 

that I am out here doing my feeble best; 14 

you down there—youare plainly a kindly 14 

a forgiving and an understanding lot. The 

fore, let us forget for the moment all tlse 

strangers who havesomehow managed toet 
- inside this place, and as kindred beings, 3 
, ing something in common, just comme 
together in the spirit for an hour.” 
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beggars for punishment. It possesses incredible powervl 
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attered over this continent I have a large number of 
nates whose names and residence addresses I do not 
Te 
picked up a considerable knowledge of acoustics and 
necessity of pitching the voice at varying angles to 
mmodate itself to the surroundings; for, you see, we 
ed theaters, halls, skating rinks, opera houses, acad- 
s, armories, concert places, converted gymnasiums, 
toriums, colisseums—we played nearly everything 
pt vacant lots and circus tents. 
remember one place, a big barnlike arena, with gal- 
s, which, through some freak of construction, was an 
sise ground for echoes. If you spoke above a whisper 
> your voice would go away and, after rambling about 
ng distant crannies for a spell, return to you and 
at your own words in your own ear—which was dis- 
erting. I know, in my own case, it made me feel like 
nthem, whereas I had started off with the intention of 
ga solo. 
might have endured appearing as a duet—I have that 
of figure and am often spoken of in reports of social 
ts as being one of the most prominent couples pres- 
-but I do not care to be a whole choral society all by 
elf. The proprietors of that building could draw off 
of the acoustics and put it—or them—up in bottles for 
xport trade to the silent spots on the world’s surface, 
still have left a plenteous supply for all their purposes. 
small cyclone was raging—outside—on the night 
n I made my modest appearance in this arena—and 
tin roof overhead was rippling and snapping like a 
e sea; and every now and then somebody’s factory 
mney in the vicinity came down with a fierce clattering. 
nite the opposition from the elements, I was going 
g at a pretty fair clip when, looking upward toward 
op balcony, I saw a large, carelessly dressed gentleman 
1e act of entering by a rear door. 
e was having some difficulty with his legs—in handling 
nj 1mean. Hither there were too many of them or not 
igh; at that distance I couldn’t tell which. But I 
d see plainly enough that he was intoxicated in a 
rved, dignified and gentlemanly sort of fashion. Fasci- 
d,I watched him. Something told me that unwittingly 
yas going to create a diversion. He did. 
t the head of a steeply slanting aisle he tripped over 
of his feet. He started falling down the steps. He 
ar exactly lost his balance; he never exactly kept it, 
er, Not a word did he utter—he was too busily 
wed in falling to waste any of his energies in idle con- 
ation; but if he had worn sleigh bells on his ankles, and 
been carrying a bass drum and a kitchen range in his 
s, he couldn’t have made more noise and more different 
ls of noises than he did make. The wall at the front of 
gallery alone prevented him from coming on down and 
ing me informally on the stage. He struck that bar- 
with a crash, spread-eagled himself across it, half on 
side and half on the other, and hung there, flapping 
ily, like a loose-furled sheet in a fair breeze. 


incounters With the Official Human Pest 


VERYBODY stood up then—everybody except him. 
The audience already was disturbed by the sound of 
storm; I suppose they figured that Sousa’s Band had 
come through askylight. A policeman came hurrying 
m the aisle; another policeman joined the first police- 
1. Between them they heaved the intoxicated one 
ight. It seemed to me he would feel more natural if 
anted; but they thought differently. So they upended 
and, leading him back over the perilous route he had 
, reversed, he meantime explaining to them in dumb 
W exactly how the accident had occurred, they all three 
ished through the doorway. 


I Hadn't Attended a Lecture Since I Was a 
Small Boy 


The Press Agent Furnished Me With a Life History 
Right Out of His Own Head 


Things were just quieting down again to normal, when 
our overladen friend appeared, wavering and wabbly, at 
the extreme back of the main floor. Evidently, having 
been ejected from the balcony, he had come quietly round 
to the principal entrance and purchased a downstairs seat. 
I was bound to admire his determination to enjoy a treat 
of intellect and eloquence, though at the same time inter- 
nally deploring the possible consequences. 

He made fair headway toward the front rows of seats, 

creating no more confusion than a medium-sized switch 
engine could be expected to create under similar cireum- 
stances, until he came to where a black shadow fell across 
the aisle. He eyed it doubtfully for a long, pregnant half 
minute. Then he stooped, turned up his trousers at the 
bottoms and, measuring the distance, undertook to step 
over it. But he miscalculated and landed right in the 
middle. With a mighty effort he flung himself across—I 
presume he was a poor swimmer at best—and the lunge 
carried him clear to the orchestra railing, where he 
repeated, with tremendous success, his previous imitation 
of a sail at half-mast. 
- Again the two policemen removed him and his parcel 
from our view, he continuing, to the last glimpse of him, to 
maintain his air of apologetic rectitude. But when the 
lecture was over and I, on the heels of the departing audi- 
ence, went forth to catch a train, he was propped against 
the closed window of the box office, with a crumpled bill 
clutched in one hand, dumbly entreating somebody to sell 
him admission for the third time. Probably he wanted to 
witness the janitor in his specialty of turning out the lights. 
Or maybe he wished to enjoy the echoes, which were still 
arguing with the acoustics. 

At the outset we arranged in each city with some person 
of prominence to introduce me. It is a rule that a lecturer 
must always be introduced by somebody. But we encoun- 
tered frequent snags here. We found often that, between 
the local introducer and myself, we were giving too much 
for the money. He became the star and I merely the sup- 
porting company. He would start off by speaking of me, 
and then, finding the subject uncongenial, would turn to 
speaking of himself; and so doing would be reminded first 
of one thing and then of another, until pres- 
ently he would be flying down the main line 
forty miles an hour, passing all the way sta- 
tions and dodging all the terminals, leaving 
me backed far up a siding, twenty minutes 
behind time and my right of way gone glim- 
mering. 

So, after the second week, we carried along 
a regular introducer—one willing to work by 
the week instead of by the piecee—who intro- 
duced me in a few sentences of suitable and 
well-merited encomiums. I know his enco- 
miums were suitable and well-merited because 
I wrote them myself with great care, and he 
memorized them. But that is a trade secret, 
and perhaps I should not be divulging it here. 

In every town—big, medium-sized or 
small—the official pest invariably awaited 
me. He was in the hotel lobby when I ar- 
rived, or he was lurking behind the scenes of 
the theater that night; sometimes he even 
came down to the station to be on hand when 
our train gotin. Ido not mean that he was a 
newspaper man, or a representative of some 
civie organization, kindly anxious to offer 
small hospitalities to the visiting fireman or 
a personal friend. 

He was the official human plague of the 
community, and invariably he opened the 


conversation by saying that he wished to get my private 
views on some phase of the war. What he meant was that 
he wanted to give me his private views on all phases of this 
war and a number of other wars, and then wear me down 
into agreeing with him. 

It’s hard enough, in the present divided state of the 
public mind, to stay at home and be a neutral. Take it 
from one who has tried both systems, it is a blamed 
sight harder to be a traveling neutral. 

If Major P. P. Pest chanced to lean toward the German 
side of the present joint debate in Europe—and it has been 
my experience that those who lean that way lean very 
heavily indeed—he would drop round right after breakfast, 
and invite me to join him in his morning hate. If he hap- 
pened to be one of the rampant pro-Teutons I found it 
easier not to disagree with him than to take issue on any 
point, but just to humor him along until he had talked 
himself out. So you might say we were pro and con—that 
is, he was the pro and I peddled the con. 


The Champion Bare-Handed Bore 


N THE other hand, if he believed from the bottom of 

his tiresome soul that all the sweetness and light abides 

on the side of the Allies, and that the Central Powers ought 

completely to be abolished just as soon as their enemies can 

get round to that detail of the program, I for one would be 

the last tosay him nay. After all, life is very short on this 
planet. 

The champion pest of all the pests I encountered held 
fast to this view of the situation. He was one of those 
walking afflictions who can hold you helpless for half an 
hour on a stretch without putting a finger on you. He was 
the most successful bore with his bare hands that ever I 
saw. He might have done better with a kit of boring tools, 
but I doubt it. The man had natural gifts. 

He caught me unawares. He outgeneraled me, out- 
flanked me; took me fore and aft, and finally completely 
surrounded me. When I was backed into a far corner of 
the last ditch, the forlorn hope of a lost cause, fighting for 
breath, he cruelly impaled me on the lance tips of his steely, 
relentless glance, and, while I wriggled in feeble agony, 
demanded of me, as one intrepid Anglo-Saxon to another, 
whether I agreed with him that the Anglo-Saxon was 
waging a magnificent struggle for the liberties and civiliza- 
tion of the world. Andif not, why not? Hearing him one 
got a mental picture of a small determined Anglo-Saxon 
licking, single-handed, practically all the rest of creation. 

I might, I suppose, have told him that my Anglo-Saxon 
strain wouldn’t bear the acid test, some of my ancestors 
having been the kind of Anglo-Saxons who came from the 
North of Scotland and spoke Gaelic; and others were the 
kind of Anglo-Saxons who hailed from the south of Ireland 
and disliked any mention of the late Oliver Cromwell com- 


‘ing up in the course of social conversation. 


I might have added that, after a cursory view of the 
situation, I was rather of the opinion that, in his struggle 
against the embattled foeman, the Anglo-Saxon, from time 
to time, was receiving some slight assistance from French- 
men and Italians and Russians and Poles and Belgians and 
Japanese and Hindus and Sikhs and Ghurkas and Turcos 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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By NORMAN DUNCAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


MAN might hear what he liked 
on the water front. In the tap- 
rooms ’twas just the same. 

There was rumors 0’ the ice all the 
way from the Straits o’ Belle Isle an’ 
the Labrador coast t’ the Funks an’ 
Cape Bonavist’. ’Twas even held by 
some ol’ sealin’ dogs that the floes had 
gone t’ the east in a spurt o’ westerly 
weather an’ would be found far t’ sea 
in the southerly drift. All this while 
ol’ Cap’n Saul, o’ the Royal Bloodhound, cocked an ear an’ 
kep’ his counsel in the taproom o’ the Anchor an’ Chain, 
puttin’ two an’ two t’gether, an’ arrivin’ at the correct 
result o’ four, accordin’ t’ the ol’ cock’s habit. 

“The ice is inside the Funks, Tumm,”’ says he. I was a 


cap’n o’ the watch for the ol’ man, used t’ makin’ free with’ 


un ashore, and had been, too, ever since he first commanded 
a vessel t’ the ice. ‘I’ll twist the Bloodhound t’ the west,”’ 
says he, “‘an’ shake off the fleet in the night. Havin’ clung 
with profit t’? my sealin’ wisdom these ten sealin’ seasons,” 
says he, “they’ll follow me an they’re able, an’ pester my 
fellows, an’ steal my panned fat. They’re all bit mad by 
the notion that the ice drove t’ the east with the nor’west 
puff an’ whisper 0’ wind we had. I'll fiddle their wits this 
year—mark me!” 

“Whisper o’ wind?” says I. 
wind.” 

ee Pt! ” 

‘An’ the ice did drive t’ the east.” 

“Pt!” says he. ‘‘You’ll never make a sealin’ skipper, 
Tumm. I smells the ice off the Horse Islands.” 

*Twas foul weather all the way from St. John’s t’ the 
floes. The fleet sailed into a saucy head wind an’ a great 
slosh o’ easterly sea. The tenth o’ March—this. ’Twas a 
fair start an’ no favor, all managed by the law; the fat 
on the floes was for the first crews 0’ the fleet t’ find an’ 
slaughter it. An’ there was a mighty crowd on the water 
front t’ wish the fleet well; an’ there was a vast commo- 
tion too—cheerin’ an’ wavin’ an’ the poppin’ o’ guns. At 
sea ’twas a helter-skelter race for the ice. Cap’n Saul 
touched up the Royal Bloodhound beyond St. John’s Nar- 
rows; an’ the ship settled to her work, in that rough-an’- 
tumble o’ black water, with a big white bone in her teeth— 
shook her head an’ slapped her tail an’ snouted her way 
along t’ the nor’east. 

A whisp 0’ fog come with the night. ’Twasthick weather. 
Dear man, how cold! An’ Cap’n Saul drove nor’east, as 
before—slap into a smotherin’ sea; an’ by this the fleet, 
taggin’ behind, was befooled an’ misled. An’ then, after 
dark, the ol’ man doused the lights an’ switched full steam 
t’? the west; an’ when day broke the Royal Bloodhound 
was alone, come what might of her bein’ alone—an’ come 
it did, in due course, bein’ all a-brew for us, even then, in 
the nor’ west. 

An’ the fleet was off on fools’ business in the bare seas 
t’ the east. 


‘“oTwas a whole gale 0’ 


Well, now, an you’ve any taste for my tale o’ the last 
shot in the locker, two days later, near dusk, we was 


ANTON 


OTTO FISCHER 


erawlin’ nor’west through the first ice 0’ the 
floe. One hour o’ drab light left 0’ the day— 
no more. An’ ’twas mean ice, believe me an 
you will—small pans an’.a naughty mess 0’ 
slush. There was.a hummock or two, it might 
be, an’ a clumper or two as well, an’ a man 
might travel that ice well enough, sore pinched by need t’ 
do so; but ’twas foul footin’ for the weight of a full-growed 
man an’ tricky for the feet of a lad, an’ a man must dance 
a crooked course, an’ caper along, or perish—leap from a 
block that would tip an’ sink under his feet to a pan that 
would bear un up until he had time an’ the wit t’ leap again, 
an’ so come at last, by luck an’ good conduct, to a pan 
stout enough for pause. 

Mean ice, t’ be sure—yet a fine sign o’ swiles driftin’ 
by; here an’ there an ol’ dog hood on a hummock, an’ there 
an’ here a harp an’ a whitecoat on a flat pan. But the 
orders 0’ Cap’n; Saul was t’ leave the swiles be—t’ keep 
the mouths 0’ the guns shut, says he, until the Royal 
Bloodhound had run up t’ the herd that was comin’ down 
with the floe. 

“‘T’ll have no swiles slaughtered in play,” says he. 

A gun popped for’ard. ’T'was from the midst of a crowd. 
An’ Cap’n Saul leaned over the bridge rail. 

““Who done that?” says he. 

There was no answer t’ that. 

“Mm-m?” says he. ‘‘Who done that?” 

No answer. 

“A dog hood lyin’ dead off the port bow!”’ says he. 
“Who killed un?” 

Still no answer. An’ Cap’n Saul didn’t ask again. 
Forthwith he stopped the ship. 

‘‘Mister Knibbs, sir,’”’ says he t’ the mate, 
crew after that dead hood.” 

An’ the mate jumped. 

“Cap’n Saul, sir,’ says he, his eyes poppin’, ‘the 
ice ee 

“cc Sir?”’ 

“This here ice, sir 

“cc Sir?” 

“This here 

“e Str? ” 

“This ; 

“Mister Knibbs, sir,’’ says Cap’n Saul, “‘this here ice is 
fit enough for any crew that I commands. An’ if the crew 
isn’t fit for the ice, sir, I’ll soon have un so, ecod! Put un 
over the side. We’ll waste no swiles on this v’y’ge.”’ 

‘All hands, sir?” 

‘All hands over the side, sir, t’ fetch that dead hood 
aboard.” 

An’ over the side went we for punishment. An’ we was 
more than two hundred men. An’ nar’ a man was spared. 
Cap’n Saul sent the ship’s doctor after malingers an’ the 
mate an’ the haft of a swilein’ gaff after lurkers; an’ he 
kep’ us caperin’ an’ teeterin’ for dear life on that dirty floe, 


“send the 


” 


-me, you is!” : -- 


ice 


March 25, 


Cap’n Saul Was Proud o’ the 
Smart Work—Sensin’ Out a Swift | 
Gale o’ Nor’easterly Wind 


soppin’ an’ shiverin’, all in a parlous way, | 
dusk was in the way o’ cotchin’ some of us unay 
’Twas then that I encountered ol’ Tas: 
Farr, o’ Ha-Ha Harbor. Bein’ clerk of a Fri 
Shore trader in summer weather, I knowed] 
ol’ codger well; he had traded fish an’ oil with 
aboard the Quick as Wink, through twelve 1 
mer seasons; an’ I was shocked t’ find un cavortin’ : 
that foul, tricky ice, with the thin blood an’ dry ol’ hi 
he had t’ serve his need—a gray ol’ dog like Jonathan ]1 
o’ Ha-Ha Harbor, past his full labor these years gon) 
gone stiff an’ all unfit for the labor an’ chances o’ the 
Still an’ all, the ol’ man was blithe enough, as I mary« 
t’ see; his eyes was lit up with a flicker o’ fun, spar) 
somehow through the rheum of age, an’ his words i 
with laughter. at 
An’ we come t’ rest ona pan—the three of us t’geth 
ol’ Jonathan Farr an’ me an’ alittle lad. An’ I mark 
in a glance—that the lad, whoever he was, was out ° rh 
with the work he was at. 3 
“My gran’son, Tumm,” says Jonathan. 
An’ I pitied the lad—a wee, white, soft-eyed little a 
all taut an’ woeful with anxiety. 
“‘He’s young for the ice,” says I. 
os A young dog,” says Jonathan, ‘“‘ masters his tricks i 
ease.’ 
“Too young,” says I, “for man’s labor like this.” 
“He’ll l’arn all the better for his youth.” 
“Time enough,” says I, ‘two years hence.” 
“Ah, well, Tumm,” says Jonathan then, “I wants f 
my gran’son fit an’ able for his labor afore I goes my w) 


-An’ he clapped the lad on the back. “Eh, Toby?” say! 


An’ the little lad was grave an’ mannerly. { 
“Ay, gran’pa,” says he; “you’re wonderful caref 


“That I is, Toby.” 

“Yes, sirree!”’ 

“T bet I is careful 0’ you!” says Jou 
keep on bein’ so. Eh, Toby?” 

An’ the lad turned t’ me. 

“I’m havin’ a wonderful bringin’ up, sir,” says he. ‘ 
gran’pa is wonderful careful o’ me. With the wond! 
bringin’ up I’m havin’,” says he, “I ought t’ turn ¢ 
wonderful clever man.’ 

“Ye will!’ says Jonathan. 

“That ye will!” says I; an’ I jus’ couldn’t help it. | 

“Pray God,” says the lad, “I’m worthy!” 

Jonathan give the lad a little clap on the back. I : 


(73 


| 
) 


’*twas t’ thank un. An’ it made the lad squirm an 
like a patted puppy. 

“What you think of un, Tumm?” says Jonathan’ 

’T was a wistful question. Jonathan wanted a Wo! 
praise. An’ I said it with all my heart. 

“Big as a whale!” says I. 

“He’ve the hull of a young whale,” says Jonathan; } 
afore this v’y’ge is out he’ll have the heart of a bear. 

An’ Toby chuckled. 

““Ay—maybe,” says he. 

“Ye will!’ says Jonathan. | 

Well now, an you’ve taste left for my yarn 0” th 
shot in the locker, you must know that ’tis not unco 
t’ fall in with a timid lad on the coast: a lad give too r 


a: | 
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nusic an’ the makin’ o’ ballads, an’ t’ the tellin’ o’ tales 
)—the like 0’ that. Such poor folk is timid when young. 
gnoshame. By an’ by they harden t’ their labor. An’ 
an they laughs at what they used t’ do. I’ve sometimes 
pught it a pity. - But that’s no matter now. An’ I 
owed this lad, an’ I knowed his weird, sad songs, an’ 
J bellowed them, aforetime, in the cabin o’ the Quick 


Wink. 


Oh, the chain ’e parted 
Amn’ the schooner drove ashore; 
An’ the wives of the hands 
Never seed un any more— 


No more; 


Never seed un no mor-or-or-ore ! 


What now? ’Tis a song weird an’ sad enough for a wee 


| like Toby Farr t’ make! 


Afore a bogie stove in the forecas’le of a schooner at 
chor, Toby Farr could yarn o’ foul weather in a way t’ 
the flesh of a man’s back creepin’ with fear; but ’twas 
d of un at Ha-ha Harbor, an’ laid t’ the sad songs he 
ide, that in a pother o’ nor’easterly weather he was no 


at hand for laughter. 


“Tis Toby’s first season at the ice, Tumm,’ says 


nathan. ‘‘Eh, Toby?” 
“Ay, sir.” 

“An’ gran’pa come along 
th you, didn’t he, Toby? 
u wanted ol’ gran’pa for 
mpany, didn’t you? Eh, 
by?” 

“Ay, sir.” 

‘TIsn’t got no father—is 
u, Toby?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘Isn’t got nobody but 
in’pa t’ fetch you up—is 
u? Hh, Toby?” 

‘I’m content, sir.” 

‘Hear that, Tumm! He’s 
atent! An’ he’ve been doin’ 
ll out here over the side on 
2 ice. Isn’t you, Toby?” 
“Is I, gran’pa?’”’ "T'was a 
sh o’ hope. 

“Ts you!” 

“Ay—is I, sir?” ’Twas 
yer. “Is I been doin’ well, 
—as you’d have me do?”’ 
“That you is!” 

‘Ts you tellin’ me the truth, 
an’pa? It isn’t jus’ t’ 
arten me, is it?”’ 

‘Tis the truth! You is 
in’ better, Toby, than your 
her done at your age. I 
ver knowed a lad t’ do so 
ll first time on ice like this. 
’ you was all on fire t’ come 
he ice, wasn’t you, Toby?” 
‘I wanted t’ come along, 
” 


“An’ you’ve not repented, 
by? Mm-m?” 

“No, sir.’ An’ the lad 
wed about an’ sighed. “‘I’m 
1d I come, sir.” 

Jonathan turned t’ me with 
s face all in a pucker o’ joy. 
“There’s spirit, Tumm!”’ 
ys he. 

“Ay,” says1; “that’s brave 
ough, God knows!” 

“I been cronies with Toby, 
umm,’ says Jonathan, 
ver since he was born. A 
man like me plays with 
ildren. He’ve nothin’ else 
do. An’ I’m enjoyin’ it out 
re at the ice with Toby. 
is a pleasure for a ol’ man 
€ me t’ teach the young. 
’ I'm wonderful fond o’ 
is here gran’son o’ mine. 
n't I, Toby? Eh, lad?” 


that he had t’ leave the lad, which was much, when you 
comes t’ think it over, he could leave un no better fortune 
than a store o’ courage an’ the will an’ skill t’ fend for 
hisself. But the ice was no fit place for Jonathan Farr— 
a lean, weary ol’ dog like he. 

“ Ah, well,” says he, “‘what matter?” For his time was on 
the way and the lad was heartened an’ taught in his com- 
pany; an’ as for the frost that might bite his ol’ flesh, an’ 
as for the winds that might chill the marrow of his ol’ bones 
*twas nothin’ at all t’ suffer that much, says he, in the 
cause of his own son’s son, who was timid, as his father 
had been, in youth, an’ his father’s father afore un. 

“Ay,” says I; “‘but the lad’s too young for the ice.”’ 

“True, Tumm—he’s tender,” says he; ‘‘but I’ve no 
certainty o’ years. An’ I done well with his father, Tumm, 
at his age.” 

“"Twould go hard with a tender lad like he in time 0’ 
trouble.” 

“No, no, Tumm 

“He’d never live it through, Jonathan.” 

“Ay,” says Jonathan; ‘‘but I’m here, Tumm—me! 
An’ that’s jus’ what I’m here for—t’ keep un safe.” 

“You!” says I in banter. 
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We Waited for the Ship. An’ the Wind Begun t’ Buffet an’ Bite 


“That you is, gran’pa!” says the lad. ‘You been won- 
ful good t’ me all my life long.” 

Hear that, Tumm!” says Jonathan. 
An’ the lad was mannerly an’ grave. 

I wisht, sir,” says he, “that my conduct might win 


ur praise,” 


An’ then Cap’n Saul called us aboard with a saucy toot 
the whistle, as though we’d been dawdlin’ the day away 
Pranks an’ play. An’ that night, below, when Toby 
tr was curled up asleep, I learned more o’ this queer 
atter o’ Jonathan an’ he. An’ I learned that ’twas in the 
ind of ol’ Jonathan Farr that he would not last long in 
© world—that he was wistful t’ have the lad hardened 
ore the time for his departure fell. Proper enough: of all 


“T’m ol’—true,”’ says Jonathan. “Yet I’ve a shot left in 
the locker, Tumm, against a time o’ need.” 
An’ that’s my tale. 


Nex’ day Cap’n Saul found the herds—a patch o’ harps 
an’ new-whelped young; an’ we killed like madmen all 
that day. At dusk the crew was broke t’ the slaughter, 
an’ could bat a swile an’ travel the ice without fear or 
awkwardness. There was a pretty prospect o’ makin’ a 
quick v’y’ge of it. An’ ’twould mean a puff an’ bouquet 
o’ praise for Cap’n Saul in the St. John’s newspapers, an’ a 
sixty-dollar share in the fat for every man an’ lad o’ the 
crew: ‘“‘Royal Bloodhound—Cap’n Saul Galt. First 
Arrival! In With Thirty Thousand!”’—all in big, black 


letters t’ startle folks’ eyes an’ set the tongues o’ the town 
clackin’. ’Twould be news of a size t’ make the town 
chatter for a fortnight; ’twould spread t’ the outports; 
*twould give Cap’n Saul all the swilein’ glory o’ that year. 
A great stir an’ wonder in Water Street when Cap’n Saul 
went by—bumpers in the taprooms too: for Cap’n Saul 
had his backers by the score; an’ a deal o’ cash, down 
in wagers on his fortunes, went this way an’ that every 
season. 

An’ there’d be a bottle o’ port wine in the office with the 
owners when Cap’n Saul swaggered in t’ report what every- 
body knowed—that Saul Galt, o’ the Royal Bloodhound, 
was the first o’ the fleet t’ come in with a load. 

Sir Archibald Armstrong hisself would be there t’ clap 
the skipper on the back—an’ t’ lift his wee glass. 

“Your health, Cap’n Saul!” says he. ‘I’m proud 0’ 
Ves oirliae 

Well now, an you’ve the taste for my tale, drivin’ this 
way an’ that an’ squirmin’ along, nosin’ an’ rammin’ an’ 
blastin’ a course through the floes, we loaded fifteen thou- 
sand in a week. ’T was still gray weather—no wind t’ mat- 
ter; an’ the sea was flat in the lakes an’ lanes, an’ the ice 
was abroad, an’ nogreat frost fell t’ scorch us. I was master 
o’ the Third Watch for ol’ Cap’n 
Saul—the watch o’ Jonathan Farr 
an’ Toby. At dawn the First 
Watch filed over the side, every 
man with a gaff an’ a towrope an’ 
a biscuit or two; an’ all day long 
they killed an’ sculped an’ towed 
an’ panned the fat—all smothered 
in blood. An’ meantime the Royal 
Bloodhound run away out 0’ sight 
t’ land the Second Watch on an- 
other field; an’ beyond that, then, 
t’ land the Third Watch, which was 
mine; an’ then she made back 
through the ice t’ stand by an’ . 
pick up the First Watch. An’ when 
she had picked up the First Watch 
an’ stowed away theswiles, an’ had 
gathered the Second Watch, ’twas 
dusk an’ after every night, an’ 
sometimes long after, when she got 
back t’ pick up my watch, which 
was the last t’ leave the floe. 

An’ ’twas labor all day an’ sweat 
most o’ the night—torches on the 
pans where the sculped swile lay; 
an’ torches on deck—the decks all 
red an’ slippery with blood an’ fat 
an’ ice. An’ it looked well for us 
everyone—a load o’ fat an’ the first 
t’ port with it. 

Toby Farr killed an’ sculped an’ 
towed an’ panned a lad’s full share 
o’ the fat. 

“Well, sir,”’ says I, ‘how does 
you?” 

“T thrives, sir,” says he. 

“A cock so soon!” says I. 

“My- gran’pa,”’ says he, ‘“‘is 
teachin’ me.”’ 

“Ts you apt?” says I. 

“T’ve learned courage,” says he, 
“‘an’ ’tis a hard lesson t’ learn.” 

“God knows!”’ says I. 

“T’ll be jus’ ’s fit an’ able’s any- 
body—mark me!”’ says he—“‘afore 
this v’y’ge is out!” 

Foul weather fell with the crews 
on the floe—a wee nor’east gale 0’ 
cold wind. The floe went crunchin’ 
t’ the sou’west—jumpin’ along 
with the wind like a drove o’ scared 
white rabbits. An’ the pans 
packed; an’ the lakes begun t’ 
close—the lanes t’ close. I gath- 
ered my watch in haste. Swiles? 
Drop the swiles! ’Twas time for 
caution—quick work for crews an’ 
ship. Cap’n Saul snatched the 
other watches from the ice an’ 
footed it back for we afore the press 
nipped the Royal Bloodhound an’ cotched her fast; an’ my 
watch was aboard afore dusk, leavin’ the kill t’ drift where 
the wind had the will t’ drive it. An’ Cap’n Saul was proud 
o’ the smart work—sensin’ out a swift gale o’ nor’easterly 
wind with that ol’ foul-weather nose o’ his, an’ pickin’ his 
crew from the ice with the loss 0’ nar’ a man. 

’T was a narrow shave though—narrow enough t’ keep 
a man’s heart in his mouth until he got a mug o’ hot tea in 
his stomach. An’ that night there was talk of it below— 
yarns 0’ the ice: the loss o’ the Greenland’s men in a bliz- 
zard—poor, doomed men, cut off from the ship an’ freezin’ 
t’? madness an’ death; an’ 0’ how the Greenland steamed 
into St. John’s Harbor with her flag at half-mast an’ dead 
men piled for’ard like ecordwood. 
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Tales o’ frosty wind an’ sudden death—all told in whis- 
pers. t’ saucer eyes an’ open mouths. 

) tAtsad fate, Toby!” says Jonathan, t’ test the lad’s 
courage. “Mm-m?” 

Toby shook his shoulders. 

“Yep,” says he. 

“All them poor dead men in a heap!” 

“Sad enough, sir.’ 

“‘Cast away in the cold an’ all froze stiff!” 

66 Yep.” 

“Hard as stone!” 

oe Yep.” 

“‘An’ piled for’ard like cordwood!” 

“Sad sight, sir. Yep.” 

“Oh, dear me!” says Jon- 
athan. 

Toby put a hand on the ol’ 
man’s shoulder. ’T'was t’ 
hearten his gran’pa’s courage, 
Ifaney. An’ Toby smiled. 

“Cheer up, gran’pa!”’ says 
he. ‘You isn’t a-feared, is 
you?”’ 

“Hear that, Tumm!”’ says 
Jonathan. 

An’ Toby whistled a tune. 

“Whistlin’!”’ saysI. “Yet 
afore this v’y’ge is out ye 
may lie a blue corpse yourself 
on the ice!” 

An’ Toby yawned. 

“Yep,” says he. 

’T was a cure. 


Sunday then—an’ that a 
broodin’ day. ’T'was a dull, 
draggin’ time. Not a gaff 

_was out, not a gun; nota 
man sot foot on the floe. We 
killed no swiles. ’Twas not 
the custom. All that day we 
lay made fast t’ the ice, fret- 
tin’ for midnight. Cap’n Saul 
kep’ to hiscabin. ’Twas said 
that he read his Bible in a 
fury; an’ if he read his Bible 
at all, an’ offered his prayers 
for salvation, good weather an’ bloody decks, like a pious 
swilein’ skipper, ’twas in a smother o’ fury, no doubt, face 
an’ little gray eyes in a flush o’ rage with the ill luck o’ the 
Sabbath delay. Time an’ quiet weather went wastin’ away. 
Quiet weather—quiet enough that day; a draft o’ westerly 
wind blowin’, the sky overcast an’ blank, an’ a flurry o’ 
snow in the afternoon, which failed afore dusk; a black, 
still midnight drawin’ on. 

An’ on the first stroke o’ the midnight bell, for which he 
had waited since the dawn o’ that dull Lord’s Day, Cap’n 
Saul popped out o’ the cabin, like a jack-in-the-box, an’ 
stamped the bridge, growlin’ an’ bawlin’ his orders in a 
weekday temper until he had dropped the First Watch 
an’ was underway through the floe, a matter o’ twenty 
miles, t’ land the Second Watch an’ we—feelin’ a way 
through the lanes. 

Afore dawn we was on the ice. Cap’n Saul put back t’ 
stand by the First Watch. Black dark yet. Ah, man, 
’twas bleak on the floe! We shivered in the frost an’ dark. 
An’ the light lagged as the light will when ’tis waited for. 
An’ ’twas asad dawn. I minds it well. A slow glower an’ 
lift o’ thin gray light; no warmth o’ color in the east—no 
rosy flush an’ glow. An’ when day broke at last we made 
into the herds, mad t’ be warm, an’ begun t’ kill like the 
daft. Whatever an’ all, twas done without heart. There 
was less blithe slaughter that day than unseemly broodin’ 
an’ weather-gazin’. 

’Twas a queer thing too. There was no alarm o’ foul 
weather that any man could see. 

A drear, gray day it was, day drawin’ near noon. I 
minds it well. Yet there was no frost t’ touch a man’s 
heart, no need t’. cower an’ whine.in the wind, no snow t’ 
make a man a-feared. A scowl in the nor’east—a low, drab, 
sulky sky, mottled with blueblack an’ smoky white. I 
minds it well.. An’ that was all. An’ I fancied, then, with 
the lives 0’ my crew in mind, that the weather quarter was 
doubtless in the devil of a temper, but no worse, an’ was 
no more. than half-minded t’ kick up a little pothey 0’ 
trouble afore day run over the west. 

An’ I was at ease about that. 

“‘She’ll bide as she is,”’ thinks I, till Cap’n Saul gets 
back.” 

I was wrong. It come on t’ flow. The wind jumped t’ 
the nor’west with a nasty notion o’ misbehavior. ’Twas 
allina moment. A gust o’ wind, cold as hell, went swirlin’ 
past. I chilled t’ the bones init. An’ then a bitter blast o’ 
weather come sweepin’ down. The floe begun t’ pack an’ 
drive. I gathered an’ numbered my watch. An’ we waited 
for the ship. No sign. An’ the day turned thick. Dusk 


fell afore its time. "T'was not yet midway o’ the afternoon. ' 


An’ the wind begun t’ buffet an’ bite. 


It begun t’ snow too. An’ ’twas a frosty cloud o’ snow. 
It blinded—it stifled. ’Twas flung out o’ the black nor’- 
west like flour from.a shaken sack. An’ we was a-feared. 
We knowed that weather. ’T'was a blizzard. There was 
a night o’ mortal peril in it. There might be a night an’ a 
day—a day an’ two nights. An’ we knowed what would 
happen t’ we an Cap’n Saul failed t’ find us afore the pack 
nipped un an’ the night shut down. It had happened afore- 
time t’ lost crews. 

’Twould happen again. Men gone stark mad in the 
wind—the floe strewn with drifted corpses. We had heard 
tales. An’ now we had visions. Dead men goin’ into 
port—ship’s flag at half-mast; an’ dead men goin’ into 
port froze stiff an’ blue, an’ piled for’ard like 
cordwood. 

“T’ll make a song about this, 
Farr. 

“A song!” says Jonathan. 

“Tis about the gray wraiths o’ dead 
men that squirm in the night.” 

“Tdi not doit.” 

“They drift like snow in the black 
wind.”’ 

“Ah,no,”’ saysJonathan. 
“T’d make no songs the 
night, about dead men an’ 
wraiths.” 

“Ay, but I’m well 
started 

“No, lad!” 

“T’ve a bit about cold 
fingers an’ the damp 
touch 4 
“T’d not brood on that.” 
““An it please you, 
“ce INO:s 
“Ah, well,’ says Toby, 
“T’ll wait till I’m cozy an’ 
warm aboard ship.” 

Ah, poor lad! 


” 


says Toby 


sir 


’*Tis well knowed on this 
coast, from Cape Race t’ 
Norman an’ the Labrador 
harbors, what happened t’ 
Cap’n Saul that night. 
’T was vast, flat, heavy ice, 
thick labor for the ship at 
best—square miles 0’ pans 
an’ fields. In the push 0’ 
the nor’west gale, blowin’ 
down all at once with vigor 
an’ fury from a new quarter, 
the big pans shifted an’ 
Is you ever seed waltzin’ in your time an’ 
travels? ’T'was like that—slow dancers, revolvin’ in a 
waltz. An’ then the floe closed. An’ what was a clear 
course in the mornin’ was packed ice afore dusk. 

When the day begun t’ foul Cap’n Saul snatched up the 
First Watch, where he was standin’ by, an’ come drivin’ 
down after we. ’Twas too late. The ice cotched un. An’ 
there was no shakin’ free. We glimpsed un—the bulk o’ 
the ship an’ a cloud o’ smoke; but he cotched no glimpse 
o’ we—a huddle o’ poor men, wrapped in snow an’ dusk. 
A blast 0’ the gale canted the Royal Bloodhound until her 
bare yards touched the floe an’ Cap’n Saul had a devilish 
ado t’ save her alive from the gale. An’ that was the meas- 
ure 0’ the wind. It blowed a tempest. Rescue? No rescue! 
We knowed that. A rescue would walk blind—stray an’ 
blow away like leaves. We must wait. 

There had been Newf’un’landers in this hard case 
afore—poor men! An’ we knowed what t’ do. 

“Keep movin’ !”’ 

“No sleep!”’ 

“Stick t’gether!”’ 

“Nobody lie down!” 

“Fetch me a buffet, some 0’ you men, an I gets sleepy.” 

“T gives any man leave t’ beat me.” 

““Where’s Tom Land?” 

“Here I is!” 

“T say, Tom—Long Geoeoe gives any man leave t’ beat 
un black an’ blue!”’ 

An’ a laugh at that. 

- “Mind the blowholes!”’ G 

“An aman gets wet he’ll freeze solid.” 

“No sleep!”’ 

“Keep movin 

An’ we kep’ movin’ t’ keep warm. An’ even we larked. 
Tag, whilst we could see t’? chase—an’ a sad leapfrog. .An’ 
we wrestled an’: scuffled until ’twas black dark- an’ the 
heart went out of us all. An’ then we wandered, with no 
lee t’ shelter us—a hundred an’ seventy-three men stampin’ 
an’ stumblin’ in the wind, clingin’ t’ life hour after hour 
an’ waitin’ for the dawn, bit by frost an’ nigh stifled by 
snow. Ah, dear man, ’twas gnawin’ cold! Twelve below— 
*tis said. An’ that’s bitter weather, God knows! It.bit 
through t’ the bones an’ heart. An’ you’ll mind what we 


““My Gran’pa Takes Care 
o’ Me!”’ 


revolved. 
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wore t’ withstand it—no greatcoats, t’ hamper the kil 
jus’ jackets an’ caps an’ mitts. An’ the floe was 
bare t’ the gale. 

I’m not knowin’ the pitch o’ the wind. Twa fu 
tempest, I knows. An’ it stung an’ cut an’ strove t? wre. 
us from our feet an’ whisk us away. An’ there we was, | 
the grip o’ the wind, stripped t’ the strength we had, lil 
lost beasts, an’ helpless t’ fend any more. An’ I seed you! 
Simeon Tutt, 0’ Whoopin’ Harbor, trip an’ stagger an’ fi; 
at my feet; an’ afore I could lay hands on un, t’ save u 
the wind blowed un away like a leaf, an’ he was never se 
again, but drove into a lake o’ water, in the dark, *{ 
thought, an’ there perished. 

By an’ by I stumbled on poor ol’ Jonathan Farr, 
Ha-ha Harbor. ’Twas long past midnight then. An’ 
seed no lad. a | 

“That you, Jonathan?” says I. 

‘ols I, Tumm.” 

““God’s sake!” says I. ‘‘You livin’ yet?” 

“No choice,’”’ says he. ‘‘I got t’ live.” 

““Where’s the lad? ” 

“The lad’s 

’T was hard t’ hear. The ol’ man’s words jumped aw 
with the wind. An’ still I seed no lad. 

“What say?” says I. ‘‘I don’t see the lad. Where | 
he?” el 

“In my lee,’”’ says Jonathan. ‘He’s restin’.’ 

An’ there stood ol’ J onathan Farr in the a gloc 
o’ that night, stiff an’ still an’ patient as the dead, with], 
back t’ the gale, plastered with snow an’ frozen spindri 
his shoulders humped an’ his head drawed in like a turt 
’Twas bitter dark—yet not as black as the grave. i 
never that on the floe. An’ the wind streamed past, ke 
as a blade with frost, thick with crisp snow an’ clam 
with the spray it cotched up from the open lakes an’ flu: 
off in sheets an’ mist. Dead bodies lyin’ roundabo; 
then—a man stumbled over the dead as he walked. | 

Young men, sprawled stiff, hard as ice t’ the bones, ly! 
stark in the drifts— Big Sam Tiller, 0’ Thank-the-Lord, : 
that whipped Paddy, o’ Linger Tickle, i in White Bay, whi 
the fleet was trapped by the floe in the Year o’ the Sm! 
Haul, was dead by that time; an’ I found little Dic! 
Ring, o’ Far-Away Cove, I mind well, dead in his al: 
brother’s dead arms--they was pried apart with a cro- 
bar, I mind, when the time come. An’ yet there stood ’ 
Jonathan Farr, cased in snow an’ ice, with the life wa 
in him—makin’ a lee for little Toby. An’ Toby Ws 
snuggled up to his gran’pa, his face close—sheltered :’ j 
rested from the gale as much as might be. | 

I bent down. | 

“How does you?” says I. 

Toby put his head out from its snug harbor an’ spoke. 
a passion, as though I had wronged un, an’ ducked bi 
from the smother o’ wind an’ snow. | 

““My gran’pa takes care o’ me!”’ says he. 

“Will you save un, Jonathan?” says I. 

“T’ve a shot in the locker, Tumm,”’ says he. 
un alive.” 

An’ out flashed Toby’s head; 
gran’pa an’ bawled up: 

“Ts I doin’ well?” says he. 

“Nios a 

“Ts I doin’ as well as my father done at my age?” — 

“You is! Is you rested?” | 

SS ANAS 

“Full steam ahead!” says Jonathan with that. Tl 
bore away — playin’ a game, ecod! An’ Jonathan was « 
skipper an’ Toby was the engine. ‘‘Port!” says J onathi. 
an’ “Starboard your helm!” An’ I lost sight of un in « 
dark. 


“Til se 
an’ he tugged at ‘ 
0] 


We kep’ close—a hundred an’ seventy-three. livin’ mi 
t’ start with, an’ now God knowed how many !—kep’ ¢l' 
for comfort an’ safety; an’ we walked warily, drunk } 
stupid in the wind, in dread o’ lakes an’ blowholes ‘ 

: 
| 
| 


fissures 0’ water, an’ in livin’ fear o’ crusts 0’ snow Wi’ 
cast over pitfalls. An’ we died fast in the dark. G 
’*twas awiul! Is you ever dwelt on the cold parts o’ | 
with a mind moved t’ fancy the like of them ?—the sW 
an’ sad complaint o’ doomed souls, wingin’ round } 
round an’ round in a frozen dark! ’Twas like that. 

Dawn delayed—’twas night forever; an’ the dark vs 
peopled—the throng stirred an’ was not visible; an’ fri 
these black wraiths o’ men, movin’ roundabout, rel 
still, all drove round an’ round by the torture o’ the nig 
come cries 0’ pain—sobbin’ an’ wailin’, rage an’ pra}! 
an’ screams for help, for God’s sake! An’ many of us W'' 
out, afore dawn, an’ was foredone; hands froze, feet fre 
lips an’ throat froze—heart froze. An’ many aman drop} 
in his tracks, limp an’ spiritless as rags, an’ lay still, ev 
man in his-own drift-o’ snow; an’ his soul sped away, &' 
t? be gone. Brothers, some, an’ fathers an’ sons, I minc 
the one beatin’ the other with frozen hands, an’ callin’ | 
un t’ rouse an’ stand up lest he die. 

Dawn come. ’Twas jus’ a slow, dirty dusk. An’ © 
was no better than dusk. Still we walked, blind an’ ‘ 
tured, in a frosty smother an’ drivin’ whirlwind 0’ en 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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tears of joy when they see the 
Statue of Liberty. They do 
ot approach American shores 
lled with rapture, reverence and high resolve. At least 
he immigrants from Western Europe do not. I am one 

f them, and I know that the prospect of greater political 
reedom had no more to do with my resolve to emigrate 
han the number of feathers in the tail of the American 
agle. I did not even intend to stay. Nowadays most of 
he immigrants from Western Europe expect to go home 
gain. American ideals do not attract them because they 
o not know what these ideals are. But they have heard 
f the American dollar and formed a very high opinion of 
is size, abundance and accessibility. It is the dollar, 
ot the goddess on its face, that beckons across the Atlantic 
nd induces them to cut loose from home and family. Of 
ourse there are a great many immigrants to whom the 
Jnited States is a refuge and aslyum, but most of the refu- 
ees from Western Europe whom I met did not flee be- 
ause the political secret service was on their heels. They 
ecame very vague and changed the subject when the 
alk drifted round to the reasons for departing from the old 
ountry. 

I came to America to save two thousand dollars in two 
ears. This ostensibly was the sole impelling reason for 
saving the Fatherland. When my father died, and his large 
amily had to depend on the pensions paid my mother and 
he minor children, I found it impossible to continue my 
tudies at the North German University I had just entered. 
ne cannot work his way through a German university. 
t isn’t done, as the English say. 

I do not know how it is to-day, but eighteen years ago 
he chances for a German student to earn money by any 
abor except tutoring were as numerous and fat as dairy 
ows in Death Valley. 


[ est of fy wh do not shed 


Surprising the American Professor 


BIG prize in the lottery played by my mother reli- 

giously—this is literal, since the proceeds of the lottery 
vere to provide funds for a large cathedral—or the land of 
he dollar and the skyscraper offered the only solution. So 
me bright July morning, following a hilarious celebration 
n the Bremer Rathskeller, I embarked on the liner and set 
ut for America. 


THE SATURDAY 


Ny 


AN 


Idow I Fell Imto the Melting Pot 


ILLUS TRATED 


GEORGE 


been a splendid training period, a kind of purgatory for the 
hell to come. At the time, however, I saw the need neither 
of preparation nor of economy. Wasn’t I about to begin 
saving money at the rate of almost a hundred dollars a 
month? 

Having youth, a good liver and a fine appetite I enjoyed 
myself hugely. It was a gay ship, filled with American and 
German-American tourists homeward bound. Though my 
cabin mate was a horse dealer, I did not mind the associa- 
tion greatly. One must becomeused to rubbing elbows with 
all kinds of people in America, I assured myself. But I cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of a scholarly appearing American 
with a trim Vandyke and twinkling humorous eyes behind 
a pair of gold-rimmed glasses, whose deck chair stood along- 
side of mine. Not that I hoped or expected to form a con- 
nection that might be of help in my enterprise. I merely 
wanted to practice English conversation with an American 
gentleman possessed of a pure accent. 

The American with the scholarly appearance turned out 
to be ideal for my purpose. He was a professor at a Cali- 
fornia university returning from his sabbatical year. We 
became good friends, even though I insisted upon English 
conversation. 

On the second day out of Southampton, while we were 
reclining on neighboring deck chairs, the professor suddenly 
asked: 

“‘Isn’t it rather late in the season for a visit to America? 
You'll barely have four weeks if you want to be back in 
time for the opening of the first semester.” 

“Oh, I’m not going back to the university for two 
years,” I replied. ‘‘I need two thousand dollars to carry 
me through the course until I get my degree, and I figure 
that it will take me that long to get it.” 

The professor sat up as if pricked by a pin, stared at me 
for a moment and lay back again. He whistled softly. 
After a while he began to ask casual questions which I 
answered frankly. The examination over, he shook his 
head and turned on his side. I smoked with great content, 
enjoying every puff. 

‘So you figure that you can save a thousand dollars a 
year because a distant third cousin who wasn’t asked about 
your project made twice as much soon after he landed in 
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He stopped in mid-air, so to 
speak, looked at my complacent 
puffs of cigarette smoke, shook 
his head again and grinned. 

“Tt’s no use,’ he continued. ‘‘The task is beyond my 
persuasive powers. I wish you luck. You'll need it.” 


That was the last he said on the subject. He offered 
neither advice nor information. Apparently he had real- 
ized the utter futility of attempting to change preconceived 
notions concerning America by mere words. Only the 
blasting powder of actual experience could shatter them. 
It did—and the blast was set off without warning. 

These latter days of carnage and slaughter have reén- 
forced my belief, based upon experience, that the high 
walls separating nation from nation cannot be breached by 
the spoken or printed word. No book is comprehensive 
enough to give one nation a detailed, true picture of what 
the other nation’s average family eats for breakfast, how 
its members go to work, how they dress, make love, marry 
and ‘keep house, what they aspire to, hope for, read and 
talk about, what they do evenings and Sundays, why they 
go to church, how they die and are buried. And if such a 
volume of microscopic detail should be written nobody 
would read it. Yet the page of the book or the periodical 
is practically the sole medium through which one people 
can gain knowledge ofits neighbors on this globe. 


Schoolboy Notions of the New World 


KNEW America fairly well before I was nine years old. 

At eleven I could find Salt Lake City, Chattanooga, New 
Orleans or any other important city without hesitation 
on any map. At twelve I could bound the United States, 
name its principal rivers and their tributaries, draw a fair 
map of its main topographical features, recite the list of all 
the states, name their capitals and great cities and indicate 
their principal products. Facts, facts, facts concerning the 
United States and other countries were forced into me 
under high pressure in the classroom, but I did not retain 
them. They were mere brain prisoners of war, to be 
released as soon as the battle with the geography examina- 
tions was won. 

Yet I had all the time in the background of my con- 
sciousness a most vivid picture of the United States. Its 
outlines were as vague and hazy as those of a post- 
impressionist landscape, but this defect was amply covered 


I did not travel steerage. I have often since wished that 1882,’’ growled the professor after a long time, turning _ by its brilliant coloring. Red Indians, black slaves, buried 


had. It would have mitigated the shock of the plunge 
nto the cold, cold water of the New World. It would have 
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Immigrants Do Not Shed Tears of Joy When They See the Statue of Liberty 


over so suddenly that his steamer rug slipped to the deck. 
I nodded complacently. ‘‘You say this unknown cousin 
has an installment business in Chicago. Does he know you 
are coming? When did you write him?” 
I replied that I had announced my intentions and the 
date of the departure five days before sailing. The pro- 
fessor groaned. 

““Wouldn’t even give him time for a cable, would you? 
Good Lord, young man, if I were in your place I’d ——’” 


treasures and vir- 
gin gold, buffaloes, 
skyscrapers, 
bloodhounds and 
endless droves of 
squealing stock- 
yard pigs formed 
the principal 
themes of this 
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There Were Many Informal Gatherings of Male and Female Revolutionaries 


imperishable picture, a luminous, quivering background 
whose radiance utterly blotted out of existence the discon- 
nected gray facts laboriously placed in front of it by the 
textbooks. 

The high colors of this picture came principally from 
the palettes of James Fenimore Cooper, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Buffalo Bill and Mark Twain, though the biggest 
splotches of screaming red were supplied by the German 
versions of the great American dime novel which in the 
Fatherland have one and only one theme—the ceaseless 
battle of wits and blood between palefaces and redskins. 

T do not know how it is in England, France or Italy, but 
in Germany the average man views the United States 
through colored glasses made fifty and a hundred years ago. 
No other country in all the world has such a glamour for 
the German youth as America. ‘From his earliest years his 
mind has been filled with the stories of Pizarro and Cortés, 
with tales of Inca and Aztec treasures, with the lurid ro- 
mances of California’s gold, with pictures of endless forests 
and vast plains covered with buffaloes, of wild mountains 
and sudden riches wrested from them. And the truth of 
these tales is confirmed by the recitals of the emigrants 
returning home for a brief and opulent visit. 

Unsuccessful emigrants never return home. 

I realize now that it wasn’t altogether the desire to save 
two thousand dollars that drove me over the Melting Pot’s 
rim. The long line of hunters, trappers and gold miners, 
from Leatherstocking to Buffalo Bill, all lent a hand to 
give me the initial lift. American ideals, though, had no 
more to. do with my emigration than the prayer wheel 
of the chief bonze of Tibet. 


From Brooklyn Bridge to the Loop District 


PON landing I immediately registered at a hotel; 

then inquired the way to the Fulton Street ferry and 
started out to see the Brooklyn bridge. Photographs of the 
great structure had captured my imagination and its loca- 
tion was well known to me. In the shop window of the 
tobacconist at home whom I had honored with my gloved 
and caned patronage there hung for years a large-scale 
pird’s-eye view of New York and surroundings. So often 
and thoroughly had I studied that print on my way to and 
from school that I was familiar enough with the principal 
features of New York City to find my way across Man- 
hattan without asking one question, stopping only long 
enough to watch a few trains roar by on the Elevated over- 
head. 

As I stood in the center of the great bridge, absorbed in 
the contemplation of the wonderful panorama, a peculiar 
exaltation came over me. It seemed as though the essence 
of the spirit that is America were giving me wings, increas- 
ing the buoyancy of both body and spirit. The air seemed 
lighter, more transparent than the air of Germany, the 
sunshine warmer, more brilliant, the shadows sharper, 
the cigarette smoke sweeter, more pungent than the Ger- 
man brand. New York on that hot August afternoon 
seemed almost tropical to me. It strengthened the child- 
hood impression, persisting despite better knowledge, that 
there was no winter in America. I had never seen a picture 


of an Indian in an overcoat and I could not imagine how 
the nomad redskins could carry stoves and ranges with 
them. Even the storm cloud looming in the south seemed 
blacker than German thunderheads. I left the bridge 
reluctantly, and I have returned to it regularly on every 
visit to New York since then. 

For three days I absorbed New York through every 
wide-open pore, prowling round alone during the daytime 
and going on tours personally conducted by a new friend, 
the liner’s assistant purser, during the evenings. On the 
third day I departed unwillingly, arriving in Chicago the 
following night. 

There was no one at the station to meet me. Though I 
had expected no one, my heart suddenly dropped clear 
down into my boots. For the first time I began to suspect 
that everything might not be smooth sailing. I had the 
distant cousin’s address, but I had no idea how to get to 
his house, and I began to wonder uncomfortably how he 
would receive me. The passengers had all dispersed, the 
gates had been shut again, and I was still standing irreso- 
lutely in the waiting room when an expressman in shirt 
sleeves addressed me in German. Instantly and indig- 
nantly I began to wonder how he found out that I was not 
a native. It puzzled me for weeks. Everybody was posi- 
tive of my nationality at the first.glance, before I opened 
my mouth, yet I seemed to be unable to disentangle the 
racial snarl round me. It did not occur to me then that 
my round red cheeks, the heavy durable shoes, the cut of 
my clothes and the style of my funny little German hat 
proclaimed my nativity a mile off. 

“Have you a trunk?” asked the expressman. I nodded. 

“Where do you want it taken?” 

T showed him the address of Alfred Krone, the unknown, 
unsuspecting cousin. 

“All right; give me your check and Ill take it right out. 
You can ride with me if you want to. It will cost you half 
a dollar.” 

Thanking Providence for its kind intervention, I fol- 
lowed the expressman to the baggage room, watched him 
heave the trunk on the wagon without offering to help, and 
climbed to the seat beside him. 

We traveled through the loop district, across the river 
and out to the North Side in silence. It was a warm, soft 
night. Despite the late hour white dresses and white shirt 
sleeves shone from the dark porches, and the chorus of the 
locusts shrilled incessantly out of the still foliage of the 
trees. Once more the feeling of being in the tropics swept 
over me. The wind that came from the lake was scented 
with the breath of adventure. I forgot my ignoble posi- 


tion on the seat of a common express wagon, forgot my . 


destination, forgot the future, swept houses, pavements, 
lights, cable cars off the prairie and went on a thrilling 
buffalo hunt with North Wind, the great Indian chief. 

““That’s the house,” said the expressman, stopping in 
front of a two-story frame building, its every window pitch- 
dark. ‘‘I’m sorry that I can’t help you get the trunk inside, 
but it will take you a while to get the people out of bed and 
T can’t wait.” 

I handed him his fee plus a Trinkgeld. He looked at 
the nickel, grinned and handed it back. 
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rupted; ‘‘but I believe I could sell nine albums a week ify 
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“Better hang on to the small change. You : a 
need it.” | 

I struck a match and studied the two cards) 
beneath the electric-bell buttons. My remot 
cousin lived upstairs—and he evidently was not) 
expecting me. After long minutes of painful hesi-| 
tation I pushed the button. In response the 
screen in a second-story window went up, a head! 
appeared, and a voice without the smallest trace, 
of amiability inquired my business. 

I stated my name and was told, with a sigh that 
was half a groan and half a growl, to wait a 
moment. Presently Alfred Krone came down in 
his bare feet, his nightshirt tucked into his trou-| 
sers, and held out his hand. 

“‘T don’t know whether I should ery or laugh,” 
he grumbled sleepily; “‘but since you are here J 
won’t do either. Your letter came day before 
yesterday. We have a bed ready for you and the 
sooner you get into it the better. Drag the trunk 
into the hall and follow me. We'll talk thing: 
over in the morning.” | 

Both Krone and his sister Alma, who ‘kept 
house for him, were exceedingly good to the 
stranger who came to them without being invited | 
In the morning after breakfast I told them my 
story and explained my object. During the recita, 
brother and sister looked at each other in silent 
wonder. When my story was finished Krone begar 
pacing up and down the room. 

“T suppose you have about three dollars left, | 
he began almost petulantly. | 

“Seven dollars,” I replied. | 

He ran his hand through his heavy black hair 
“Just what I thought. Such fool business! Wha! 
can you do? Nothing! If you had a trade, if yor 
were a good mechanic, it would be easy, but you don’t knov 
anything except languages and literature and calculus.” 

““Why can’t I do the same thing that you did when yor 
came over?’ I interrupted. ‘‘ You saved two thousani 
dollars the first year, and I know you didn’t have muel 
money when you left Germany. Why can’t I do half a 
well?” 

Krone looked at me searchingly for a moment and sa 
down again. : | 

“Allright, I’ll tell you just how I got my start,” he saic 
“and when I’m through I’ll lend you the money to go hom 
again.’”’ Whereupon I shook my head energetically. | 


| 


How Krone Got His Foothold 
i 
IKE yourself,” he began, “I came over in the cabi 
with letters of introduction to a friend of the famil 
who had a good position with a large tobacco house in Ba. 
timore. I wanted to get a job as a bookkeeper, but he pu 
me off from week to week until I realized that I should b 
penniless unless I began earning. I heard that busines 
was fine in Chicago, so I came out here. That was in 188: 
But bookkeepers who couldn’t speak English fluently an 
who had no idea of American business methods were n¢ 
in great demand. After hunting round for a week I gav 
it up. Then I answered an advertisement for salesme 
that promised good wages and mentioned that experien( 
wasn’t necessary. The advertiser was selling plush-covere 
ornamental photograph albums on the installment pla) 
fifty cents down and twenty-five cents a week. He aske 
five dollars apiece and paid twenty per cent commissio! 
I thought I’d try it. I sold four the first day and mac 
twenty-six dollars the first week. After I had been sellir 
albums and saving my money for half a year I went A 
business for myself with another agent. We bought 
peddler’s wagon, put in a stock of notions and started Ou. 
into the country. In four months we cleaned up six hu 
dred dollars each, clear. Then I came back to Chicag 
went to the eo holeale house, bought a dozen assorted pl 
albums at a dollar seventy-five cents apiece, and went 0 
to sell them at five dollars each. I sold nineteen albu 
the first week and did better the next.. Then ——” | 
I calculated rapidly. On nineteen albums the profit w: 
sixty-one dollars and seventy-five cents a week, more th 
three thousand dollars a year. .Surely I could do half 
well, live on three hundred dollars and save twelve hu 
dred a year. 
“That is far’ ben than I ever expect to do,’ I i 


let me have the money to buy them with.” 
Kronesmiled. “I haven’tsold an album fora long time 
he answered. ‘“‘The album business lasted only a yet 
Then everybody was selling them for three dollars a 
nobody bought. But in the meantime some of my albu: 
customers wanted wringers, others. wanted lace curtain 
still others wanted rugs on installments, and I sold ther 
There was good money in.it. If a wringer cost me t 
dollars wholesale I sold it for five dollars. But I haven 
been peddling’’—I winced at the word—‘‘for three yea 
now. I’ve got enough property to live very comfortab) 


i a 
- 
the rents, and I am selling only to my old customers and 
ir friends. I don’t want to expand. The way the busi- 
3s is now I can take care of it in three days a week and 
e been thinking of selling out altogether, but if you 
nt to stay I’ll do this: You can sell anything I have in 
ick on a commission of twenty per cent. Later on, when 
u have found out whether you like the business, when 
u have saved up some money and learned how to handle 
ur customers, I may sell you an interest in my business 

turn it all over to you for a share of the profits.”’ 
Noticing the glow of joy that spread over my face he 
yceeded at once to apply a cold wet bandage. 

“Don’t be too optimistic,’”’ he warned. ‘‘The business 
w isn’t paying better than twelve hundred a year and 
shrinking right along. You will have to work hard to 
ng it up again, and there is a great deal more compe- 
ion than formerly. I still believe you’d do better to go 
me again before it is too late. I’ll loan you the money 
the trip.” 

But I would not hear of returning. I was determined 
see the venture through to the end and said so. Krone 
‘ugged his shoulders. 

“You are the best judge,’ he replied. ‘‘Come along 
lecting now. When should you start in selling? To- 
row morning, of course. What’s the use waiting any 
ier when you have made up your mind to stay?” 


A Short and Simple Selling Lesson 


\HE die was cast. On the morrow I would begin to earn 
my own living, become a small cog in the great Ameri- 
a business machine. As yet I had no clear conception of 
at the decision implied. I realized that I should have 
sell certain commodities, but the details of the sell- 
+ process had not been considered. Since then I have 
served that the average man usually launches himself 
‘0 new enterprises with his eyes blind to the details that 
termine success or failure. Perhaps this partial blindness 
lps society to get ahead. If everybody would inform 
nself beforehand concerning the hardships, difficulties 
d dangers of every new undertaking, we should prob- 
ly still be reading four-page papers by the light of tallow 
)s, and the youthful immigrants would still be able to 
d plenty of buffaloes in Nebraska and Kansas. Still, 
ittle more deliberation and calm detailed consideration 
methods, consequences and results would prevent a 
avy percentage of unnecessary failures and heartaches, 
the venture industrial, commercial or matrimonial. 
Exactly a week from the day I had landed in New York, 
ent upon saving two thousand dollars in two years, I 
ind myself on the streets of Chicago carrying a wringer 
ich I was to sell for fifty cents down, twenty- 
ecents a week. Early that morning Krone had 
ken me to the storeroom in the attic of his flat 
ilding, where he cast his eye over the wares and 
eked up a self-clamping, self-adjusting clothes 
inger, a notebook, a pad of plain receipt blanks 
danindelible pencil. He handed me the outfit 
d gave me his instructions: 

“The price of the wringer is five dollars on in- 
ullments. For cash you can sell it at four. It’s a 


“Over Here No One is Ashamed of Any Kind of Work So Long as it is Honest’’ 


good wringer, very handy and simple.”” He demonstrated 
the manner of attaching and adjusting on a washtub. 
““See how easily it works? A child can operateit. It’s a 
good seller, and in these hard times there is a better demand 
for it than for rugs or lace curtains. When you make a 
sale write out the receipt, tell the customer to save it to 
have the payments credited on the reverse, put the name 
and address down on the stub of the receipt book, and be 
sure to find out on which day in the week I shall come round 
to collect. Work systematically up one side of a street and 
down the other. Don’t skip a building or a flat. Start 
somewhere round in this neighborhood 
and work away from it. It will save 
you carfare. And don’t forget to go 
round to the back door. They get 
mad if you ring in front.” 

These words comprised the sum 
total of my education in salesman- 
ship, theoretical or practical. Unlike 
American boys, who begin to sell 
things before the first milk tooth drops 
out, I had never been the party of the 
first part in any commercial trans- 
action. The intricacies of so small a 
deal as the sale of a newspaper were 
totally unknown to me. German boys do not sell news- 
papers for the very good reason that no German dailies 
are sold on the streets. And if they were so sold boys 
would not do the selling. Had Rockefeller been born in 
Germany he would not need a statistical department to 
keep track of his wealth. Under no circumstances could 
he have saved the famous thousand dollars before he was 
seventeen. 

Remunerative labor of the temporary variety is not for 
the German boy. There are no odd jobs to be had. He 
can’t drive a grocer’s wagon or a butcher’s cart during rush 
hours because such vehicles do not exist—the market 
basket and the bare-armed maid constitute the delivery 
system. If any delivering is to be done, the apprentice 
who is making the accurate weighing out of sugar and 
prunes, the scientific carving of sausages or the mixing of 


cake dough his lifework, falls heir to the job. And the. 


number of apprentices is legion. Whether they pursue 
their three-year course of study with the blacksmith, the 
grocer, the bricklayer, the drygoods merchant or the 
shoemaker, they all work for the same wages—the annual 
Christmas present—and their peonage debars the school 
boy from the chance of earning an honest penny. If he 
runs an errand for a neighbor he may accept an apple 
or a pear, but woe betide him should he take money 
for the service and be found out! 
I still remember vividly the 
shame and humiliation I felt 
when, as a boy of fifteen, I was 
compelled in an emergency ac- 
tually to carry a large loaf of 
bread in broad daylight for four 
blocks on the public street. And 
now, almost without 
warning, I found my- 
self face to face with 
the necessity of ped- 
dling a wringer from 
house to house! 

An American youth 
would have accepted 
the situation with a 
grin and the hope that 
sales would be good. 
To me it was torture 
merely to carry the 
wringer in full view of 
the public. Though I 
told myself over and 
over that nobody 
knew me, I still could 
not overcome the fear 
that the wringer in my 
hand would be noticed 
and would expose me 
to ridicule. It was 
most reassuring to dis- 
cover that not a per- 
son in all Chicago 
seemed to care 
whether I carried a 
wringer, a rose or a 
hodful of bricks. After 
a mile or so of half- 
slinking, half-dodging 
progress the wringer 
ceased to burn in my 
hand. Myplunge into 
American commerce 

_. had caused not the 
slightest ripple of pub- 
lienotice. My courage 
was coming back when 
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Not Even the United States Army in Wartimes Seemed to Care Whether 
I Fought and Died or Loafed and Lived 


suddenly Iremembered why I carried that wringer. Ishould 
have to go round to back doors like a common Hausierer 
until it was sold. 

How did one sell things? What should I say when I had 
achieved the back door? My conversational English, 
despite its purity of grammar and accent, was limited as 
to vocabulary and limped in its delivery. That difficulty, 
though, was speedily overcome. I readily composed my 
selling talk. That part was easy. But I had trouble in 
understanding American, especially when it was spoken 
rapidly. Well, I would have to keep my ears open. Re- 
peating my selling arguments over and over again to make 
sure of them I decided that I would enter the first house 
on the next side street to the right and begin my labors. 

It was a modest, newly painted cottage whose yard I 
first invaded. Happily it had no bay window on its side. 
If it had been possessed of such a bay window, and if 
someone should have looked through it, I am certain that 
I would have bolted back to the street. Almost on tiptoe I 
sneaked down the cement walk and gained the back yard 
in safety. Four steps led to the door of the rear porch. I 
walked up and knocked. The door opened and a young 
woman with a child in her arms looked at me question- 
ingly. I raised the wringer invitingly. 

“Would you like to buy an excel——’ 

Before I could finish my speech the woman shook her 
head. 

“Not to-day,” she said sweetly, and shut the door. I 
grew to hate that phrase in the next year. 


, 


The Luck of the Fifth Day 


HE ice was broken. Before noon I had worked three 

blocks thoroughly, knocking at every door and holding 
out my wringer invitingly, but my arguments produced 
no sale. I returned to lunch as empty of pocket as I had 
left. The afternoon brought no better results. Every- 
where my offer of an excellent wringer on easy payments 
was declined, not always politely. 

I made my first sale on the morning of the fifth day as I 
was about to give up hope of ever earning an American 
dollar. A gray-haired, comfortable old lady was sitting 
in a rocking-chair on the back porch knitting industriously, 
while two canary birds in a cage suspended above her sang 
a duet of trills and runs with all their vigor. A tea table 
stood in front of the old lady. There were ferns in hanging 
baskets, flowers in pots and vases, wickerwork porch chairs 
and a blue and white hammock. The porch looked 
so opulent, its mistress so evidently beyond the period or 
necessity of laboring at the washtub that I despaired 
of selling her a wringer even before she looked up. Yet I 
delivered my little speech which I had meantime supple- 
mented by the information that all other kinds of excellent 
household goods would be sold on time. Putting on her 
glasses the old lady looked at me for a moment. She put 
her knitting down. 

“How long have you been in America?” she asked in 
German. 

Experience had taught me the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to hide the fact that I was a greenhorn. So I confessed 
at once how exceedingly green I was. 

The kind old soul by intuition sensed my perturbed con- 
dition and most tactfully endeavored to revive my wilting 
spirits. She described Chicago as it was in the sixties 
when she arrived with her husband, a druggist, who could 
find no work in his profession for seven months. With a 
laugh she spoke of the lumber he had to pile in the yards, 
of the freight he had to rustle on the docks, in order to 
make bread and butter. 

““T was very proud of him in those trying days,” she said, 
the light of happy memories in her eyes. ‘‘He was so 
strong and courageous. He never lost hope or confidence, 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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room at the Chelesa Soap Works Ltd., together 
with other members of ‘‘F”’ troop whose hands and 
carriage still vaguely suggested glue factories and cotton 
mills, watched with some apprehension the ceaseless milling 
of an uneasy drove of branded horses in a paddock near 
Calais. 

“T say, what caused you to choose the cavalry, Bill?” 
asked a khaki-clad trooper seated near by on the top bar of 
the paddock fence. ‘Did you think you’d look more like 
a man on a ’orse’s back?” 

To this remark William Hawkins made no reply, for 
since the fatal day when, in a moment of enthusiasm, he 
had confided to a fellow trooper his reason for enlisting 
in the cavalry, ‘‘Soapie ’Awkins’”’ had been unanimously 
chosen as the butt for the sophisticated ironies of the troop. 
Unfortunately enough, his appearance seemed to have 
been designed for the amusement of his fellows. In the 
soap works, for the five years past, his unusually large 
ears and protruding teeth had called forth the best efforts 
of the factory wits, and he had long since learned that 
silence was the only effective rejoinder to the never-failing 
pleasantries of his fellows. 

“Tt ain’t that I don’t object to it,” he had once explained 
to Mollie McCarty, who worked near him and. whose 
blood predestined her to take the part of the under-dog 
always. ‘‘And it ain’t that I’m afraid—I hope not that! 
But somehow I live in a different world from them all. I 
know there’s none of them that can tell a ‘dray chunk’ 
from a thoroughbred, and so it doesn’t concern me— 
much—what they say.” 

At that ‘‘much”’ Mollie’s eyes filled; and William Haw- 
kins was made aware that at least one person on earth 
liked him. So later he plucked up courage to ask her to 
walk with him on Sunday. She accepted bravely, for she 
had known what being lonesome meant, but she wondered 
what on earth she would find to talk to the poor fellow 
about. 

However, she need not have worried, for as they walked 
through the park Mollie discovered the whereabouts of the 
“different world’”’ her escort had spoken of. 
For by some odd accident in the subtle al- 
chemy of Nature, William Hawkins, of the 
Chelesa Soap Works Ltd., was a connoisseur 
of fine horseflesh, a lover of things equine, a 
man doomed from birth to think about the 
pedigree, past performance and future hopes 
of every horse that crossed his vision. And, 
with the easy assurance of certain knowledge, 
he picked out the points and faults of the 
beautiful animals that cantered down the 
bridle path that Sunday morning. Mollie, 
noting the smart habits of the riders, con- 
cluded that a horseman, even if circumstances 
forced him to work in a soap factory, was 
quite a superior person, and looked at 
her companion with changed vision. 

She little guessed that he had never 
looked down from a horse’s back—but 
for that matter William himself was 
almost unconscious of the fact that in 
the twenty-five years of his life he had 
never been any nearer horses than to 
view them from the sidewalks, or in the 
pages of The British Horseman, a peri- 
odical for which he regularly subscribed. 

In fact, until Mollie had shown her 
sympathy, his only interest in life had 
been a vague dream that some day he 
would own one of the “‘spirited equine 
aristocrats” that he saw in the park 
during his Sunday morning walks by 
the bridle paths. In pursuance of this 
idea he had nightly for a long time de- 
voted an hour to a labored review of a 
veterinarian’s handbook, or thumbed 


Nor a year ago William Hawkins, late of the mixing 
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the yellowed pages of his only other volume, The Gentleman 
Rider, which latter compendium of fact and fancy was 
his bible. 

But after Mollie’s gray Irish eyes had softened and 
dimmed a few times upon his approach, the dreams of 
William Hawkins embraced a vine-covered cottage as well 
as astable. However, he was much too reticent to express 
these longings to her, and contented himself with wonder- 
ing how a girl so lovely could tolerate him. 

When war broke out, and feverish posters everywhere 
reminded young men of their duty, he did not have any 
doubts as to his own course; the chapter on Military 
Horsemanship in The Gentleman Rider was very explicit 
upon the duties of gentleman riders in times like this. It 
was all very well for the factory hands to babble of social- 
istic antipathy to war, but there was only one course for 
a horseman to pursue. This he did—after an awkward 
good-by to Mollie. 

And so four months later found him, a fair imitation of a 


_ cavalryman, seated on the paddock bars at Calais, anx- 


iously eying the uneasy herd of branded American horses 
that were to supplant the venerable English animals upon 
which “‘F” troop had received its mounted exercises. As 
he watched, the restless aliens milled round ‘and round in 
the mud, and the ‘‘Top” Sergeant, Michael O’Leary, with 
two splashed and begrimed helpers, methodically attached 
halter-straps and turned over mounts to waiting troopers. 

One gaunt, gray, high-headed gelding refused to be 
caught, and pivoted and whirled and kicked at each cau- 
tious attempt toapproach him. The helpers cursed freely, 
despite the fact that Lieutenant Gifford was present. 
That officer caressed a downy, nostril-width, regulation 
mustache, and wisely bore in mind the whispered advice of 
the old Major: 

“When in doubt leave it to Sergeant O’Leary. That 
veteran can always find the way out.” 

The advice proved to be correct, for, having relieved his 
feelings by profanity, the Sergeant resorted to soft words, 
and presently his heavy hand closed over the gray’s nos- 
trils and the halter-strap was snapped. 

““Twinty-eight!”’ read the Sergeant 
from the branded fore-hoof, “‘and who 
draws the white-eyed divil?” The 
lieutenant consulted his list. 

““Twenty-eight— Private Hawkins,”’ 
he shouted; and William Hawkins 
climbed down, saluted, and dubiously 
took the halter. 

“Stand to horse! Lead out!” 
sounded the Lieutenant a few minutes 
later; and “F” troop wound its way 
to the picket line. The majority of the 
horses, worn out by the long voyage 
across the Atlantic, lugged heavily on 
their halters and had 
to be fairly towed 
along by their new 
masters; but the gray 
kept a step ahead of 
Hawkins all the way 
to the picket line. 

The next morning, 
as the men were 
grooming, the ‘‘Top”’ 
Sergeant lingered a 
moment to note the 
change which the per- 


made in the gray. In 
the cattle country of 
the United States 
horses are too plenti- 
ful to be pampered, 
and the experience of 
being groomed was a 
new one to the gray 
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‘eB HARVEY DUNWN 
mustang. Never before had the hand of man been la 
upon him with kindness, and he hardly knew what to ma 
ofallthis brushing andrubbing. If it was a new prelimina 
to the pain that always accompanied man’s approach, | 
was ready, and with uplifted head and nostrils wide | 
evidenced his proud contempt. Sergeant O’Leary eyedt 
slim, flat legs, the tapering barrel, the well-muscled haunck; 
and the glistening coat. | 
“Hawkins, me b’y,” he grunted, “was you a host? 
before you came to the colors?” Hawkins blushed wii 
pleasure, and indulged in the luxury of a small lie. 
“Well, our family used to always keep a few gol 
hunters—bred in me to handle them—that is—I supposi’ 
he finished lamely. Lieutenant Gifford happened alo; 
just then on his inspection tour and, overhearing the rep 
chuckled to himself: | 
‘My word, what swanking! He never was nearer to 1? 
hunting country than the East End of London, I’ll warran’ 
O’Leary had seen enough blood spilled to know thatt 
was all red, and questions of breeding in men did it 
interest him; but he could detect the slightest evidencef 
blood lines in a horse. 
“Be looking at thim flat legs, Hawkins! See howe 
carries that head! I’d bet me pay that his great-grai- 
daddy was one of that bunch of thoroughbred hunters tIt 
the O’ Malley stables used to export to America ivery ye’. 
If ye can ride him ye’ve the best horse in the troop.” | 
Had Hawkins witnessed the round-up at Dewey, Ol:- 
homa, U.S. A., the summer previous, he would haye ré- 
ized that the. Sergeant’s last remark indicated that d 
cavalryman to be an exceedingly shrewd judge of hors; 
for he would have seen a blindfolded gray horse staggelo 
his feet from a rasping entanglement of ropes, and svy 
nervously as the hair cinches of a huge saddle bit into's 
belly. And he would have seen a bespurred and how! 
cowpuncher vault into thesaddle; and would have wate! 
the trembling gray horse leap high in the air when 
black handkerchief was jerked from his eyes; and pr)- 
ably would have been sick and sore at heart to have sin 
the desperate struggles of this wild thing as the dagger 
rowels gnawed at the bleeding flanks; and would no dot 
have shuddered when the gray, blinded by quirt cuts aci: 
his head, harassed on every side by shouts and blows fim 
other mounted demons, suddenly summoned all the het: 
age of strength and spirit that was his, and in one gnt 
plunging whirl changed his shouting rider into a whing, 
broken thing on the ground. | 
But William Hawkins had seen none of these things, \¢ 
little suspected their existence. His own attitude a 
his mount was inspired by the first paragraph in the seci¢ 
chapter of The Gentleman Rider: 
The horse is made gentle and obedient and his pov 
and qualities are best developed by patience, kindness 1 
encouragement. Every actiori of the rider should tenit 
induce full confidence that no harm is intended, and ta 
nothing but kind treatment is to be expected. 
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And so as a mother watches her firstborn Hawkins c# 
for his mount. The gray sniffed and snorted in uncom @ 
hending wonder at first, for kindness was to him a ti! 
foreign to man things. The first time he was mounte« 
pitched his new master to the ground at once; but asi 
days passed, the gray began to evidence the keenly ses! 
tive reaction to kindly treatment that is the heritag° 
well-bred horses, and, although still hampered somewa 
by old fears, tried his best to do the bidding of the 1 
who so carefully handled him. 

The troop, however, found plenty of excuses to laug# 
Soapie’s horsemanship; for the noise and excitement ol! 
drills could only be associated in the gray’s mind 
the broncho-busting contests of other days, and freque I 
he bolted. At first his rider clung frantically to the sa" 
and despaired of ever checking these fear-maddened r 
but in a few days he learned, with a thrill of wonder, 
the gray trusted him, and that a few soothing words vi 
all that were needed to calm the animal’s fear. - 


Whereupon Private Hawkins was several times repri- 
inded for mumbling in ranks and it was widely whispered 
it “Soapie ’as a bloomin’ fit every time ’is old ’orse raises 
ears.” -: 
Finally, early one rainy morning, the bugle sounded the 
awaited general call, and “‘F” troop struck its tents 
d moved briskly down a long white road. Hour after 
ur they trotted and walked, trotted and walked, with 
3 rain blowing fitfully in their faces and the wind whip- 
1g their wet ponchos across their knees. By the middle 
the afternoon men and horses were traveling with their 
ads down, oblivious to everything but the muddy road 
st ahead. At dusk they went into camp in a stone- 
lled farmyard. ; 
When Sergeant O’Leary went down the picket line that 
tht just before taps sounded, to see that everything was 
sure, he found Hawkins busy rubbing the gray’s legs. 
“Me b’y, ye are 
the army, a beg- 
tly boob drawing 
2king’s shilling— 
is ain’t Epsom 
owns the night 
fore the Derby,” 
sarcastically ad- 
ynished. 
“A horse with 
eeding has got to 
veattention. He 
.n’t rough it 
rough like these 
|d-blooded ones,”’ 
swered Hawkins, 
ich to the Ser- 
ant’s delight. 
st then an inter- 
ittent, thunder- 
ce rumble from 
e south brought 
awkins sharply 
his feet, and he 
dked inquiringly 
the Sergeant. 
1¢ Irishman stood 
ith his head 
cked to one side 
da half-grin on 
3 face. 
“Yes, it’s thim 
hear, me b’y,”’ 
chuckled, “and 
scloser to thim ye 
ll be one of these 
e evenings.” 
Hawkins slept 
orly that night, 
r supply trains 
d wagons kept 
eaking down the 
ad, automobiles 
id motorcycles 
ughed explosive 
wnings, delayed 
oops broke ranks 
id went into camp near by, horses neighed and stamped, 
ntries challenged—and now and then from the impene- 
able darkness of the heavens came a distant whirr that 
used him unconsciously to shrink closer to the earth. 
Just as Boots and Saddles was sounding the next morn- 
g a mud-splashed motorcycle courier brought orders 
at caused the officers of the troop to evidence an unusual 
terest in the condition of the horses and to regard the 
tried recruits about them with an appraising eye. When, 
column of fours, the troop moved out to take its place in 
squadron, the “‘non-coms,”’ veterans for the most part, 
ed each other significantly. The wagons were being left 
hind, and that meant a great deal to the initiated. 
awkins heard Sergeant O’Leary whisper to a corporal: 
“Detailed as a contact squadron, or I miss my guess. 
oo will be seeing some new sights before long, I’m 
aad 
Hawkins wondered what these strange sights were going 
be like. How was he going to feel when he saw them? 
he Tumble of the distant artillery fire diminished. 
A few miles farther, and the squadron turned from the 
ain road and at a brisk trot made eastward on a little- 
ed byroad. An hour or so later they overtook a long 
lumn of French infantry which opened up to let them 
ss through; then a battery of horse artillery, which they 
de round. Shortly afterward they came upon the dis- 
nded bodies of two dead horses by the roadside, and had 
uch difficulty in getting their own animals by. Hawkins 
ted the clean, straight legs and the fine head on one of 
€ dead horses, and shuddered to think of the possibility 
“ Some day the gray might be lying that way by the 
adside ; 
They clattered through a deserted little hamlet and 
ed as skirmishers just beyond it; the first platoon 


of ‘‘F’”’ troop, under the command of the young Lieutenant 
Gifford, moved straight ahead down the road, however, 
and Hawkins found himself endeavoring to emulate that 
horseman’s easy, rhythmic balance. 

The sun had come out now and the bleakness of the 
deserted countryside was no longer noticeable. Now and 
then an indignant hen clucked her way to the safety of 
the hedges, or a dignified duck waddled across the road 
squawking protestations against the clatter and jingle of 
the little cavalcade. 

After three or four miles of brisk trotting they turned 
through a gate and, in extended order, with considerable 
caution, ascended a long slope the crest of which was cov- 
ered by a dense thicket. During the slow climb Hawkins 
found himself wondering what would happen if the thicket 
held any of the enemy; and now and then he looked back 
over his shoulder and marked the distance they had come. 


a 


He Screamed Like a Mad Thing and Catapulited Straight Into the Shifting Mass 


His uneasiness passed, however, when the trooper riding 
next to him complained softly: 

“What’s the use of all this ’ere climbin’ round, I say? 
It ain’t even excitin’.” 

They neared the copse, and breaking their way through 
the thick bushes reached the high point of the hill and dis- 
mounted. The Lieutenant swept the undulating fields and 
meadows ahead with his glasses and uttered a quick 
exclamation: 

““HWnemy’s cavalry—reconnoitering in force!” 

Hawkins strained his eyes and could just discern some- 
thing moving on the road far ahead. 

So those specks were the enemy! He caressed the velvet 
nostrils of the gray and stood at ease. Certainly there was 
nothing about the sight to alarm anybody. Then he heard 
a sudden gasp behind him and a high-pitched voice rang 
sharply in his ears: : 

“Mounted skirmishers moving toward the road at ou 
rear, sir!” 

He saw the Lieutenant pivot and level his glasses, and 
whirled in time to see a long line of oddly uniformed 
lancers emerge from the shelter of a group of farm build- 
ings some half a mile away. Hawkins felt an odd tingling 
sensation at the back of his neck and stared in wonderment 
at the approaching riders. Then he heard the Lieuten- 
ant’s voice: 

“Platoon, attention! This hill must be held until the 
guns we passed some miles back on the highway can be 
brought up. If we don’t occupy it those lancers there will. 
We can hold it against them for half an hour. There’s a 
chance that a man on a good horse might get through to our 
squadron. It must be brought up. Who will volunteer?’ 

There was a little silence. Not a man among them had 
ever faced real danger before. Years of dull mechanical 
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routine in shops and factories had formed their chief expe- 
rience in life. Despite the months of drill just past, guns 
and horses were still alien to their lives, and man after man 
looked and lowered his eyes in confusion. The young 
officer’s face flushed in surprise. 

Then Sergeant O’Leary, tall, flat-backed and stern- 
faced, stepped forward and saluted. 

“‘T’ll have a go at it, sir,”’ he said. 

The Lieutenant nodded. “Slow until you get to the 
gate, and then down the road at speed,’’ he suggested. 
The Sergeant mounted and urged his horse out through the 
brush and down the sunlit slope at an easy canter. Haw- 
kins eyed the line of moving lances. 

Among the branches overhead sparrows twittered and 
scolded. In the distance a dog barked lustily. A peaceful 
quiet hovered over the evenly hedged little meadows 
below, and the stone-walled roadway shone white in the 
sunshine. Hawkins’ 
eyes quitted the line 
of bobbing lances 
and followed the 
Sergeant. 

He saw him ap- 
proach the gate, 
dismount, open it 
and lead his horse 
through, close it 
and mount again— 
and he watched the 
spurred leap as the 
horse felt the road- 
way under his feet. 
Hawkins breathed 
more easily and 
shifted his carbine 
to have an unob- 
structed line at 
the enemy. He 
watched the run- 
ning horse, and not- 
ing the military 
erectness of its 
rider, frowned and 
mumbled to him- 
self: 

“He isn’t riding 
right to get all the 
speed. Ought tobe 
over on his neckand 
carrying him by the 
bits.” 

Then his eyes 
grew wide! Hesaw 
the Sergeant sway 
slightly—then pitch 
from the saddle— 
and heard the crack 
of several guns. The 
Lieutenant’s even 
voice was just audi- 
ble in his throbbing 
ears: 

“Fire at will! 
Low—at their 
horses! Eight hundred yards! Commence—firing!”” The 
officer’s reassuring voice continued, easy, cool and steady. 
Hawkins felt the barrel of his gun grow warm under his 
thumb, and noticed that the enemy were scattering for 
cover. 

Then he glanced down at the road again and saw the 
dark form lying there move, draw itself slowly erect, then, 
reeling and lurching, it staggered down the highway. Ser- 
geant O’Leary was trying to make it on foot! 

“Ain’t he game!” sobbed the trooper at Hawkins’ right; 
“and they’ll kill him in the next three minutes!” 

Then Hawkins as in a dream heard his own voice speak- 
ing: ‘“‘Lieutenant, can I go?” he was saying calmly. ‘‘I 
can make it easy.” 

As though from a far distance he heard the officer’s 
assent, and saw the curious glances of his fellows. Quickly 
he slipped his bandoleer from his shoulders, laid down his 
gun and hurried to his horse. When he vaulted into the 
saddle he felt the gray tremble; and as he rode through 
the brush his fellow troopers heard him talking calmly to 
his horse: 

“Easy now, boy! Don’t get excited!” 

As they pushed out of the brush and gained the open a 
fusillade from the enemy greeted them, but Hawkins was 
not aware of this. Hesaw only a grassy slope, a five-barred 
gate, a sunlit reach of hedges and rolling meadows, and 
felt an eager horse beneath him: Memories of slums and 
soap factories were gone. Hawkins, the gentleman rider, 
sat easily in his saddle. Straight down the slope the gray 
galloped. 

Back on the hilltop the Lieutenant, watching through 
his glasses, shook his head. ‘‘They’ll kill him when he 
stops to open the gate.” 

(Concluded on Page 86) 


od 


thrust aside—like an old glove or a shabby 

coat. Time has not dealt gently with it. 
The morbiferous taint of smoke from the factory chim- 
neys and the near-by railroad has hopelessly begrimed 
it. Fora dozen years or more it has grown shabby. 
Folk then began to scorn it. And within the past 
five years it became more grimy than when it first 
started to descend from its high estate. Recently 
even {the cheapest of travelers forsook it. After 
that}it closed its doors and ended the losing 
fight for traffic. 

Yet the time was when the American House 
was the best-known tavern at your end of the 
state. It was known all the way from New 
York to St. Louis. The great families for a 
hundred miles or more roundabout made annual 
pilgrimages to it. It had a tremendous repu- 
tation. Not even the St. Nicholas, in Cincinnati, or the 
Mansion House, in Buffalo, or the Massasoit House, in 
Springfield, had a fairer reputation for its cooking. It 
thrived in the days when the American plan reigned—three 
or four wonderful and steaming meals brought in each day 
by steaming and delighted black-skinned servitors. Such 
meals! The Royal Gorge is a marvel, yet it is not more 
wonderful than the six-o’clock gorge at the old American 
House when it was in its prime. 

Well you remember the day that you first went inside 
that great lobby and studied the black and white pattern 
of the octagonal floor tiles. And can you ever forget the 
time you first dined at the American House! The palace 
of the doges could have held no room finer than that great 
refectory, with its pillars and pier glasses upon all sides, 
the long tables, the glittering chandeliers held overhead, 
the negro men grinning and awaiting your pleasure. The 
picture can never be drawn again. The dining hall has 
grown as dusty and begrimed as the street front, and the 
black and white tiles of the office floor are to-day loose and 
uneven and rattle under your feet. 

The American House is dead. There are three new hotels 
in your town, which has changed from a sleepy growing 
town, sprawled along the river, into a really metropolitan 
city. These three hotels are modern. Hach rises a dozen 
stories or more from busy corners where the smart new 
business streets of your town interlace. They are re- 
splendent architecturally—all the way from the wood- 
paneled rathskellers up through the various kinds of 
Louis-the-Something-or-Other dining rooms to the gay 
gardens upon the roofs. Each represents an expenditure of 
close to a million dollars. Not only do these architectural 
elegancies cost money, but the new hotels have a myriad 
of creature comforts in the sleeping rooms and modern 
baths such as the American House never dreamed of 
possessing. And from the day they opened their doors 
these houses scorned the so-called American plan. They 
called their dining rooms restaurants and placed their sole 
reliance in the pay-for-what-you-eat method, better known 
as the a la carte or European plan. 


[ex American House is closed. Ithas been 


Showy Hotels That Do Not Pay 


ET of these three hotels but one is making money. 

They are nearly of asize, their room and restaurant rates 
practically alike. Neither is there very much difference 
between the commercial value of their locations, although 
it is said that one of them can never make a profit— because 
it was built just one block too far away from Main Street 
and in the wrong direction. Eventually it may have to 
follow the fate of the American House, unless one of these 
smart tavern keepers who makes a business of doctoring 
sick hotels finds it and places it upon its feet again. But 
even in that case, the men whose dollars went into the 
original investment in the property are bound to be heavy 
losers. It is the penalty that they must pay eventually 
for having tried to bolster up a losing and decadent street 
by the elaborate process of placing an elaborate hotel 
within it. - 

That leaves two hotels in the reckoning. From -the 
point of view of prestige one of them—let us call it the 
Wrentham, for your town is a purely fictitious though 
typical American city—is a shade ahead of the other, 
which we can call the Roxmere. The Wrentham had an 
architect of slightly better taste. 
more commodious. 


slight profit return. For if the Roxmere’s office is-a bit 
more garish, its design is more practical and more efficient. 
And although it buys practically the same class of sup- 
plies for its restaurant as does its more elegant competitor, 
it makes a hundred and twenty-five per cent on the raw 
food as against seventy-five per cent at the other house. 
Because of this very difference it returns a slight but 


Its. design is a little 
It is more elegant. Fashion gives it. 
the preference. Yet it is the Roxmere that is making the 
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steady dividend return to its owners, a thing which the 
Wrentham has never enjoyed; while that third investment 
two blocks out of the way frequently has to return to its 
promoters for cash to meet the current monthly bills. 

In modern manufacturing and in modern storekeeping 
the rules of the game are fixed. So carefully are they 
understood that a man in some particular line of manu- 
facturing knows, or should know, to the fraction of a cent 
what it is costing his competitor to produce any given line. 
To the manufacturer or the merchant the difference in 
buying between the Roxmere and the Wrentham may 
seem well-nigh incredible. Yet this is not an exaggerated 
case. Not only is America over-provided with the new 
type of city hotels, but the hotelmen have not as yet com- 
pletely mastered their own game. When they are frank 
they will tell you that. And when they are not frank you 
may be quite sure that they have not even started to 
overcome the first rudiments of their problem. 

An observant writer recently made some pertinent 
remarks about our hotels—in no way flattering. 

“Every large family has one backward child,” said he, 
in substance. “‘The hotel is the backward child of Amer- 
ican business. It puts on a uniform, but it wears a soiled 
collar and its neck is dirty back of the ears.’’ Then he 


followed. this sweeping accusation with a number of 


exhibits calculated to show the inefficiency, if not the 
absolute perfidy, of the hotel. Yet, like almost every other 
sweeping statement, this one is not absolutely true. We 
have created here in America a fine science of developing 
backward children. And before we are done with it the 
hotel may be regarded as no exception to this rule. 


In the beginning the problem of the new hotel, coming 
right upon the heels of the development of steel framework. 
for buildings and the creation of the skyscraper, was- 


almost entirely architectural. If a hotel was big and new 


and structurally. complete, it was judged fit and received . 


the stamp of popular approval. But as this new form of 
tavern multiplied and competition increased—when good- 


sized towns began to have two or three or four new tav- 


erns instead of merely one—the traveling public became 
more critical, more discriminating, if you please. Its taste 
became captious, its demands exacting. It must have 
service—service of the highest sort. 

The first of the great modern hotel keepers—his name 
was George C. Boldt, and his great hyphenated tavern in 
New York has been a landmark for almost.a quarter of a 
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century now—set the pace. It was a wonderfy 
pace. Boldt moved over into New York froy 
Philadelphia where, because of his rare execi 
tive abilities, he had risen to be a hotel keeper , 
large reputation, and in Fifth Avenue he provide 
the first large hotel in America where a man of mear 
could have both luxury and comfort apparently with 
out limit. From the beginning his idea was immense] 
successful. 

Of course there were quiet folk whose names wer 
oft repeated in bluebooks and stockholder; 
lists who scorned the idea of a hotel where th! 
talk was of John W. Gates and the money the 
was being made in steel. But these were in| 
minority and there were plenty of quiet hote. 
for them, where one could win the recognitio 
of a head waiter without showering marke 
tips upon him. 
Boldt’s tavern was a tremendous go from the firs 
Men from the Middle West, the West and the Far Wes. 
flush in the rapid development of mines and street rai 
roads and factories and department stores, did not min 
the gossip and chatter and atmosphere of money-makin 
that hung round the place. They liked it. It inspire 
them. And within a few years after the first section of th 
house was opened it was necessary more than to double if 
size, making it one of the largest hotels in the world. Sinc 
those days the northward sweep of the smartest con 
mercial center of New York has swept up and round an’ 
nearly past it, but it has never lost its prestige. ci | 


The Day of the Four:Dollar Breakfast 


OTELS, like poets and prima donnas, have their heyda) 
And there came a day when there was a newer hotel i 
upper Broadway than the great, dull red pile on Fift 
Avenue, and some whimsical newspaper man was dubbin 
the new favorite the “‘ Forty-second Street Country Club. 
Then came a great new hotel, raising the whiteness of if 
bulk above Central Park like a feudal chateau above tl. 
greenery of its grounds; after it, a return to the hypheni 
the form of one of a chain of famous European house; 
still more recently a great new tavern builded as part « 
the terminal development of a railroad whose trains sta) 
from the very heart of New York. Yet these were onl 
a few out of many—taverns of a type appealing to tt 
most exclusive. With them had come twenty or thirt 
other great houses—each of them far-famed if builded } 
a city smaller than New York. 

The Boldt principle of hotel keeping was contagious. | 
spread rapidly afar from New York. Other towns wel 
demanding new taverns—and getting them. First the b’ 
metropolitan cities, then the smaller metropolitan citie) 
then cities robust but in nowise entitled to the distinguishe 
prefix of metropolitan—finally cities of every sort, b 
villages and in some instances villages not big save 
hopes and in ambitions. 

The American House, and all that it typified, was dea’ 
A new order had come. No longer were there to be big si 
meals, three or four times a day; no longer darky waiter 
sometimes suspicious as to the exact state of their line 
but nearly always genial and anxious to please. TI 
European plan was of a different sort. It gave no col 
cessions. Instead it brought in white men as waiter 
supposedly Frenchmen but in reality rarely ever so. An 
the changes it wrought in the kitchen were hardly le! 
radical than those in the dining room. French became tl 
official and the exclusive language of the range and tl 
steam table. The men that worked over them might ha‘ 
come from any one of a half dozen European countries, bt 
they all spoke French. If they did not they lost their job 

’ American cookery, in first-class hotels at least, was dea‘ 
The invaders from overseas did not compromise with i 
By the simple process of bringing their own tongue an 
their own customs into the kitchens they evicted it. N 
longer might a man wander into a large hotel and ord 
freely the dishes of his boyhood. A traveler went into or 
of the large New York hotels and ordered a sirloin steal 
The waiter shook his head sadly. He did not know whi 
it was that his patron desired. The head waiter of anoth« 
great hotel, when asked the other day to plan a mi 
breakfast for one, suggested compote de fraises, Wiesbaden 
cereal avec créme ; omelette aux champignons; poussin grillé 
pommes de terre hachées a la creme; and un pot de café— 
at a cost close to four dollars. Shades of baked apples an 
apple sauce and breakfast pie and buckwheat cakes an 
pork sausage and ham and eggs and fried potatoes, whe 
are we coming to in America! . 

The answer is that in New York a hotel can get awa 
with a breakfast at four dollars, but in Indianapolis | 
Sioux City or Spokane it is a very different matter. Tho 
towns and all the others of their kind have not sacrific 
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their Americanism as yet. And in most of them the first 
burst of enthusiasm over the new hotel has subsided a bit. 
The tavern is no longer new. And the town has grown 
more critical. For one thing, it does not care for the 
indifferent class of waiters who drift to its hotel. The inn- 
keeper does not care for them very much himself. But he 
knows that it is practically impossible to get high-grade 
white waiters to work outside of New York, particularly in 
towns of a hundred thousand population or less. And you 
may be very sure that Indianapolis or Sioux City or 
Spokane do not care for four-dollar breakfasts. The proof 
of that rests in the popular-priced lunchrooms and res- 
taurants that have sprung up roundabout the large new 
hotels in practically all of our cities. And one can imagine 
the way that the maitre d’hétel just arrived from Paris and 
New York by way of Hartford and Toledo gazes upon the 
rooming guests finding their way to the unostentatious but 
hopelessly vulgar jitney lunch across the way. 

Here is one of the real hotel problems in America to-day. 
The smart innkeeper outside of New York, and a good 
many of them in New York, are attempting to compete 
with it by installing ‘‘club breakfasts,” each combining 
typical Yankee dishes at a total cost of from forty or fifty 
to seventy-five cents, ‘‘merchants’ lunches” at half a 
dollar, and table-d’héte dinners at about twice that figure. 
There is much sense in this idea. The fixed-price meals are 
ample, but they are not tasteful, as were those in the old- 
time American-plan hotel. And their price has been made 
as low as the restaurateur feels that he may safely go. 
Even then the meal is apt to be a loss—especially if he 
figures in his fixed charges his “‘overhead,” if you please. 
Tf he can break even at these prices with the cost of his raw 
supplies he is doing well. Even then he is not meeting the 
prices of the jitney lunches round about him. And there 
are many of his room guests who do not hesitate to patron- 
ize these places which he designates as parasites. 


Small Cities With Large Ideas 


ET it is evident that if one of these places can make a 

reasonable return on the investment—and many of them 
do—the hotel, with its advantage of brains and executive 
direction, as well as buying its raw supplies in large quanti- 
ties, ought to be able to do the same thing. At any rate 
several hotel keepers have buried their pride and are mak- 
ing the experiment. A tall skyscraper tavern in Chicago 
had a white-tiled cafeteria installed and ready when it 
first opened its doors—some two years ago. The new hotel 
in Shreveport has done the same thing. And the mem- 
orable dry wave which swept over Tennessee a little time 
ago left one of the largest taverns in Memphis with its bar 
and grillroom untenanted. It immediately tore out the 
old fittings and installed new, only this time there were 
white-aproned waitresses instead of the strong-armed 
mixers of mixed drinks, a new and gleaming marble soda 
fountain replacing the bar which for twenty years had been 
one of the institutions of the town. Still other hotels are 
following the example of these. And it may be one of the 
straws which point to the complete rejuvenation of the 
entire hotel business in America. 

“The nub of the trouble rests in the fact that every am- 
bitious town in America—and what self-respecting town in 
America is not ambitious?—began by wanting a brand-new 
hotel of the New York type.’’ Such is the opinion of the 
man who runs the largest hotel and restaurant business in 
the big town that crowds itself upon the island of Man- 
hattan. “There is but one town that can afford the New 
York type of hotel—and that town is New York.” 

Of course, you say, this is the opinion of the man who 


would like to have his guests eating four-dollar breakfasts.” 


But, strange as it may seem, it is also the opinion of a good 
many men who are constantly upon the road, who are 


dipping into the cities and the consequential towns all 
the way across the continent. These men have seen the 
aping of New York hotels and New York hotel habits by 
imitators all the way from Boston to San Francisco. 

Not only have these others copied the architecture, the 
decorations, the furniture of the big houses on Fifth Avenue 
and on Broadway, but they have followed blindly in all the 
details of the service. The men who have had their train- 
ing at certain New York desks have been eagerly sought 
after by the promoters of other hotels. The small devices 
and little customs which the pioneers in the renaissance of 
American hotel keeping installed have been faithfully and 
slavishly copied by every new house that has followed 
them. The result has been exactly as the New York inn- 
holder described it. And the keen-witted and appreciative 
traveler no longer finds in Boston or Philadelphia or 
Baltimore or New Orleans or San Francisco taverns that 
reflect in the details of their cuisine the glories of the private- 
house cooking of those seaboard capitals of good eating. 
Instead he finds in each of them New York hotels, Man- 
hattanish down to the last detail of their service. 

The thing shows itself in many ways. Take the question 
of home entertaining, for instance. Twenty years ago 
when a house entertained it engaged a caterer. He, in 
turn, called in his colored waiters, his cooks and his serving 
men. They brought tables and camp chairs and china and 
silver and linen by the wagonload. Upon them fell the 
brunt of the entertainment. 

To-day the profession of the caterer is practically a lost 
art in the United States—particularly in the more elab- 
orate sort of homes. The hotel has usurped that function. 
Under the plea of helping to meet the fixed charges—the 
high-set overhead upon an investment where the pennies 
were not always too carefully watched—it has developed 
the use of its parlors and dining rooms for every sort of 
local function. They run the gamut from banquets and 
weddings and balls to serious-minded morning musicales 
and the ponderous meetings of scientific societies. And 
one of the accessories of the staff of the modern hotel is an 
ingenious and social-minded man or woman—preferably 
a woman—who is constantly devoted to the development 
of this side of the tavern, a function never dreamed of 
until recent years. 

It is because of these encroachments of the hotel that 
the ancient, stiff and rather useless custom of calling and 
receiving calls in New York on New Year’s Day has been 
superseded by the modern, informal and entirely useless 
custom of going to a hotel restaurant on New Year’s Eve 
and spending a vast amount of money on food and drink. 
And New Year’s Eve having been fully developed along 
these lines as a commercial proposition, the development 
of Election Night followed. Now this is well enough for 
New York—to-day certainly the gayest, if not quite the 
greatest, metropolis of the world—well enough, if you 
please, for a dozen or so of the other largest cities in the 
land; but how about the smaller places? Must they 
follow blindly along the same pathways? 

In Syracuse, New York, and in Davenport, Iowa, the 
new hotel has become a social center for the town. A few 
years ago a merchant or a manufacturer in a town of that 
type might go to dine in its chief hotel half a dozen times 
a year, the women of his family not once in a twelvemonth. 
To-day his wife and his daughters know the head waiter 
of the new tavern by his first name, and he has a pleasing 
fashion of trying to humor them. They are constantly 
under its roof—for luncheons, for card parties, receptions, 
dinners, dances and suppers after the play. It costs, costs 
much more than ever the most audacious caterer of other 
days would have dared to charge. Yet everywhere our 
standard and our cost of living have increased. A man 
who rides in a drawing room upon a Pullman car is no 
longer looked upon as a millionaire. And the new hotel in 


almost any town finds that there is no demand for rooms 
without private baths. And so it is that the development 
of the social possibilities of the new hotel in your town 
may be not only legitimate, but its financial salvation—in 
some cases its way out. 

For, after all, here is the question toward which this has 
all been leading—can the hotel come back financially? 
Can the profitable tavern properties of a few years ago in 
many towns be again duplicated in most of our towns? 
There are men who think it can. And as a proof that 
they know what they are talking about they offer their 
own experiences—their ability to make a profit upon 
their own properties, even when operating under the 
hard competitive conditions that have arisen in so many 
towns. 

There is the man who has built up a substantial fortune 
by what he calls the business of doctoring sick hotels. But 
he specializes in taverns of a cheaper class, old-time inns, 
like the American House, which have had their day of 
glory and, like some rather elderly ladies and gentlemen, 
are trying to think themselves still in their youth and 
prime. And by the time he takes a house the original 
investors have lost heavily in it. There is a little secret 
in his doctoring methods; beyond the ordinary good 
methods of a well-trained hotel man. He buys a house and 
its furniture at a bargain and after others have lost their 
money init. In this way his overhead is kept at so low a 
figure as to give him a working chance with the property, 
even at outrageously low prices. And he counts upon such 
prices to offset the possible disadvantages of age and loca- 
tion in his properties. 


Saving at the Back of the House 


UT how about the new hotel in the average American 

town which has none of these disadvantages and yet 
cannot seemingly be made to pay a profit? There are many 
such, more than the average man might realize. For it is 
one of the cardinal principles of hotel keeping that the 
establishment must be maintained at the top notch until 
the very hour when the sheriff comes in and turns the key 
in the front door. A hotel must keep up the appearance of 
success or it loses its traffic at once. Rats are not more 
suspicious of a rotten ship than travelers of a tottering 
tavern. 

But there are ways in which a hotel of fairly modern 
type and in a fairly good location ofttimes does come back. 
And one of these ways is the path through “‘the back of the 
house,” as the steward’s or catering department of the 
average hotel is known. It is this department of the house 
that feeds its guests; that purchases the raw materials, 
converts them into cooked dishes with wonderful French 
names at from 80 cents to $1.25 a portion—no dividing the 
portions, if you please—and serves them. It is needless to 
say that it is a vital department to any hotel. And in that 
fictitious American community which we began by calling 
‘‘vour town,” we have already seen how two hotels, ap- 
proximately of the same type and size, are coming to two 
very different destinations because one makes a hundred 
and twenty-five per cent profit upon the raw materials and 
the other but seventy-five per cent. 

The steward’s job in any hotel is no sinecure. And the 
larger the hotel, the more difficult it becomes. It is a hard 
school, that greasy, busy place at the kitchen door, a 
school where recesses are unknown and the schoolhouse 
doors never close. Yet it is the smart, well-trained, capa- 
ble steward who in most cases makes the most practi- 
cal and hence the most successful hotel keeper. There is a 
hotel man in one of the cities of the upper Lakes who says 
that he owes his success almost entirely to the fact of the 
thoroughness of his kitchen training. He worked his way 

(Continued on Page 85) 


OW this story—I 
confess it freely — 
has a touch of 


melancholy at its begin- 
ning; but—my word for 
it—you won’t find a great deal of sorrow toward the end. 
Which I mention for the benefit of those who like to take 
their pleasures sadly, who fain would read and sigh, and 
shake their heads with many a doleful wag. One or two 
such wags, indeed, I will grant them; but when I reach the 
point where my Old Dominie, in his seventieth year, 
dresses himself in exquisite raiment and disports himself 
in the modern Babylon, I wish to serve notice that dolor 
will have to chase itself. And when I describe how a cer- 
tain Babylonian got his—though ever so strongly reén- 
forced by the world, the flesh and the devil—I trust that 
all my readers will rejoice as heartily as I did when I first 
heard the story here set down. 


By Georg 


ILLUSTRATED 


I 


HE Dominie’s name was the Reverend Samuel Coit, 

but everybody in Deckerville referred to him as the Old 
Dominie. ‘‘Where’s Herbert working to-day?” ‘“He’s. 
drawing wood for the Old Dominie’’—a time-honored 
Connecticut expression which is a long way from being 
dead yet. Or one of our neighbors passing by would stop 
his horse and say: ‘‘I see the Old Dominie’s digging his 
garden”’; or ‘‘I see the Old Dominie’s cutting his hay.” 
From which, no doubt, you will gather that the Reverend 
Mr. Coit was a wiry old man and that Deckerville isn’t 
exactly a metropolis. ; 

Describing Deckerville first, you have only to imagine a 
church, a school, a post office, a small mill and fourteen 
houses strung along between the highway and the Quine- 
baug River. 

Like many New England villages, Deckerville is going 
back faster than it goes forward. The more progressive 
families move away and the Old Guard, left behind, is a 
very human mixture of philosophy, pride and—in growing 
measure—bitterness. 

Indeed, as Deckerville went farther and farther back 
philosophy and pride gradually merged almost altogether 
into bitterness. This rancor, seeking a victim, alternated 
for a time between the school-teacher and the minister, but 
finally settled against the Old Dominie. 

“What Deckerville needs is a live young dominie.” 
“‘What Deckerville needs is a dominie who can sing and 
get the young people to go to church.”’ ‘‘What Deckerville 
needs is new blood.” ‘‘Why, we haven’t changed our 
dominie now for 
thirty years!” 

Allof which, as you 
can imagine, didn’t 
bode any too well for 
the Reverend Samuel 
Coit, just now in the 
seventieth year of 
his age. 


“It Called fora 
Hundred Shares, 
All Right’ 
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He lived in the parson - 
age opposite the church 
and was paid each year 
two hundred dollars in 
cash, one hundred dol- 
lars in kind, and was given the use of twenty acres of land 
between the cemetery and the river. And yet, in his 
younger days, he had been a Greek scholar of distinction 
and knew more Attic literature than is good for a modern 
to know. When he ought to have been pushing his worldly 
fortunes he was generally deep in the labyrinths of (dipus; 
and so, outstripped by more progressive men, he found 
himself growing old in Deckerville, with a wife who was 
almost as impractical as himself. 

One Christmas, going out to take her presents in a gale 
of sleet, she caught a cold that turned to pneumonia; and 
for the rest of that winter the Old Dominie divided, his 
spare time between reading a Greek Testament, with eyes 
that couldn’t see, and staring through the window at a 
new mound in the churchyard. 

That spring he was sixty years old and began to suffer 
with rheumatism in his knees. 

In the first summer of his solitude a young niece of his 
wife came to keep house for him. She was sixteen years 
old, an orphan, a tall, grave child, with a knack of making 
heavenly rice puddings, which she accomplished somehow 
by repeatedly stirring in the half-formed crust. Not only 
that, but, being an orphan, she was also something of a 
Cinderella and knew how to keep house and how many 
pennies made a nickel. She could wash, iron, clean the 
stove without getting dirt all over her face, turn her petti- 
coats, go without rubbers; and when no one was listening 
she sometimes went to the piano and played A Hot Time in, 
the Old Town with one finger in the treble and an indis-: 
criminate bass. Never having had anyone to love before, 
she gradually fastened her affections round the Old 
Dominie; and he, coming out of his solitude, regarded her 
as an answer to his prayers. Which suggests the thought 
that those who go down on their knees to pray have their 
moments of triumph, even as Cesar and Creesus had theirs. 

The girl’s name was Grace. At sixteen, so far as looks 
were concerned, she was a nondescript.. But at twenty-six,, 
in spite of her homemade clothes, her wrinkled shoes and 
her hands reddened with housework, she wasn’t very far 
from being a beauty. 

That was the year when Grace’s beau went out into the 
world to make his fortune and met a Wise Man of Babylon; 
and that was the year when the Old Guard, stewing so long 
in their own juice, suddenly boiled over and advised the 
Old Dominie, in a laboriously written letter, that, in order 
to thrive, Deckerville must have a younger minister and 
could wait no longer for the consummation of its manifest 
destiny. 


F. R. 
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OW look at me! All this time I’ve been gossiping 
away like a good one, and never once have I told you 
what the Old Dominie looked like, so you might know him 
as I know him and picture him to yourself as I can see him 
now. He was tall and wiry, 
bearded with closely cropped 
‘white whiskers, as most 
Greek scholars are apt to be 
when they reach a certain 
age. Also, he wore a cellu- 
loid collar on week days, 
linen on Sunday, had a prom- 
inent nose and ferocious 
white eyebrows; and I never 
saw him going down over the 
bridge toward the post office 
when he wasn’t adorned with 
a rusty frock coat which 
flapped round his thin old legs 
at the least provocation of 
the breezes. 

And, so you won’t think I 
am hiding anything, I ought 
to tell you he had his weak- 
nesses too. He liked to 
smoke a cigar, for instance, 
in the privacy of hisstudy; he 
kept a diary, like Pepys and 
Doctor Johnson; he liked to 
fish in the Quinebaug, even 
as Peter and James fished in 
the Sea of Galilee; and I 
mustn’t forget his sovereign 
cure for stomach troubles—a 
rather delicate prescription, 
which he often hesitated to 
tell to the ladies. And for 
other little weaknesses, he 
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would like to tell you— 
if you ever met him— 
how many promises of 
good are men- 

tioned in the 

Bible; and 

how, even if he 

was threescore 

years and ten, 

he could jump 

up and click 

his heels to- 

gether three 

times — three 

times !—before 

returning to. 
earth—though 

that, of course, 

was on the 

days when he 

had no rheu- 

matism. : 
_. But for all his jumping 
and clicking he knew as 
well as anybody that his. 
voice often quayered 
when it should have held firm; and he knew that at his 

recent baptisms in the Quinebaug it had taken every ounce 

of his strength to make an immersion and avoid a catas- 

trophe. And for all his knowledge of how many promises 

of good are mentioned in the Bible he knew very well what 
happens to old dominies when they leave their last church 

and have nowhere to go but out. Wherefore he watched, 

with prayer and benevolence, the attachment that was 

growing between Grace and young Jimmy Decker, thesole 
surviving member of the Decker family. 

_ So now I must tell you a little about Jimmy—it won't 
take long; and you can like him or not, just as I did. To 
be quite candid about it, I started by liking him not at all 
and I ended by liking him a great deal; because, when 
you’ve said and done, his faults were the faults of the age, 
and when a whole community sets out to spoil a boy it 
succeeds in its task much oftener than it fails. 

Jimmy, then, was a direct descendant of that old Major | 
Decker who. bought our part of Connecticut from the 
Indians away back in 1654, buying it with the proverbial 
bottle of toddy and five yards of red cloth. The Deckers 
have always lived in the stone house by the river, and 
there Jimmy dwelt with his grandfather, who finally died 
and left his grandson fifteen thousand dollars in Govern- 
ment bonds, which was all that was left of the Decker ' 
fortune. This money was to go to Jimmy on his twenty- 
fifth birthday and the Old Dominie was named as trustee. 
Wherefore it naturally happened that Jimmy was a fre- 
quent visitor at the parsonage, and that was how the 
attachment started between himself and Grace. ) 

Was it a love affair? Honestly, I couldn’t have told 
you. To me, at the time, it looked more like a brotherly 
and sisterly regard. They walked together, went out on 
the river together, drove together; but I never saw Jimmy | 
look at Grace with that shyness which is the confession of 
love, never saw them walking hand in hand or letting the 
boat drift on the river. But the Old Dominie seemed to 
take it for granted that Jimmy’s intentions were serious, 
and I have seen him look at them with the Bless-you-my- 
children! expression which makes an old man look young 
again and leaves him smiling tenderly. ‘‘ Perhaps he knows | 
more than I do,” I reflected, and found satisfaction in the’ 
thought. j 

As a matter of fact, I discovered later—as you will soon 
see for yourself—that with the Old Dominie it was simply 
a case of the wish’s being father to the thought. For che 
first time in his life he was taking a worldly view of the 
future, spurred to it, no doubt, by the absolute knowledge 
of what happens to old dominies and their families when 
they leave their last church and have nowhere to go but 
out. If Jimmy and Grace were married, Grace would have 
a good home in the old Decker homestead by the river, 
and it would be strange indeed if she couldn’t find a room 
for an old retired dominie, where he could sit at a sunny 
window and read his Greek Testament: ‘Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace ——” 

So he would read and then look across the river at the 
gathering sunset or listen to a robin in the orchard. Sweet 
dreams for an old man—especially for one who knows 
what the sunset promises and what the robin is trying to 
tell him when it sings so earnestly in the trees. | 

It was about this time that he started his Greek Con- 
cordance for Theological Students, buying five hundred 
sheets of paper from Mr. Burgess’ printing office, and feel- 
ing perhaps that he wasn’t quite so ready to depart in 
peace as he had thought he was. “ae 
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“TI May as Well 
Tell You—I’m Busted!” 
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“Life gets pleasanter to me every year,”’ he told me one 
ying as we went down to the post office together. ‘I 
ven’t had the rheumatism in my knees now for nearly a 
mth, and I’ve got my Concordance drafted out as far 
gamma. Of course, at my age, I don’t expect to reap 
y profit from the book myself; but it will be something 
: Grace and her children.” 

In other words, as Jimmy’s twenty-fifth birthday drew 
ar the Old Dominie practically took his niece’s engage- 
ont for granted, no one correcting him. In his capacity 
| Jimmy’s trustee he had even secured the offer of a 
omising partnership in a Norwich grain business—a part- 
rship that could be bought for ten thousand dollars, and 
yrwich only a few miles from Deckerville, with a good 
iin there in the morning and a good train back in the 
ternoon. But I 
cow now—and I 
ink Grace knew 
then—that Jim- 
y Decker’s ap- 
rent restlessness 
isn’t the nervous- 
ss of a lover who 
d only to speak 
_ make himself 
cure. 

It was rather the 
ipatience of a 
aveler who longs 
r the morning to 
me so he can up 
id be gone. This 
stlessness found 
‘pression two or 
ree weeks before 
s birthday. Jim- 
y asked for five 
indred dollars in 
lvance and went to 
artford, at which 
ie Old Dominie 
‘ew gently face- 
ous, making sure 
> had gone for the 
ng. But, instead 
‘a ring, Jimmy 
ime back with a 
[ty-horse-power 
ar, evidently 
ought partly on 
‘edit, the balance 
) be paid when he 
ot his money. 
hat was the first 
1ock to the Old 
Jominie; but it 


a younger minister, who would take possession of the 
parsonage on the first of the coming year. 

I shan’t attempt to tell you all the Old Dominie passed 
through that week. 

He himself best summarized his feelings when he wrote 
the following entries in his diary: 

“Have received great consolation this evening in read- 
ing the following beautiful chapters of the Bible—Psalm 
xxxvii; Isaiahlv; Matthew v. Grace still trying to cheer 
me; but I heard her sobbing in her room this morning 
and went in to comfort her. Still no news of James. Hope 
the dear boy is well. Heard from Mary’s cousin to-day—a 
cold letter. They are boarding. Heard from Wallace, 
whose wife is ill and cannot assume any new responsibili- 
ties. No one else to write to.” 


‘as nothing to 
ne second he re- 
sived when Jimmy’s day of deliverance finally arrived. 

“Tt won’t take me long to make a fortune now,”’ said 
immy, looking at the bonds with a hungry eye. ‘‘New 
‘ork had better look out for itself!” 

“What? What? What?” cried the Old Dominie, his 
ouse of cards toppling over ina moment. ‘“‘You—you’re 
oing to New York?” 

ange bet I am! No chance round here for a young 
nan!’ 

“But, my dear boy! My dear James! With that fine 
ouse of yours—and that partnership in Norwich I’ve told 
‘ou about ——” 

“Oh, that’s too slow! I'll sell the house as soon as I 
an; but first I want to go to New York and see what 
here is down there.” 

Grace was in the next room getting dinner ready, peeling 
nions for a stew and stirring the thickening over the fire, 
vhich accounted, no doubt, for the red flush on her cheeks 
nd the watery brightness of her eyes. And when Jimmy 
vent in to see her his cheeks began to burn, too, and his 
yes soon had the same watery brightness. This, also, may 
lave been due to the fire and the onions. But for my 
art I think Jimmy had suddenly made that great dis- 
overy which comes to a man only once in a lifetime. And 
vhat that great discovery was I leave you all to guess. 

You'll write, of course, James, as soon as you get 
here?” said the Old Dominie when Jimmy went round 
n his car the next morning to bid them good-by. 

You bet I will!” cried Jimmy; “and be back before 
7ou know it, with money in every pocket!” 

Which, between you and me, was an attempt at jocu- 
arity intended to:make Grace smile. And while Grace 
vas bravely smiling with her lips—while she cried in her 
‘eart—our young man started off into the Great Unknown, 
8 re million fine young men have done before him, and 

gain. 

That was on a Tuesday. On Thursday morning, hurry- 
ng to the post office to see if there was any news of Jimmy, 
‘he Old Dominie found, instead, a formal notice from the 
Tustees of the Deckerville Church that they had engaged 
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“‘“French Toast and Dropped Eggs; and —Oh, Uncle!— We're Going to See Jimmy To-Day!’”’ 


And underneath, in a hand suddenly grown tremulous 
with age: 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’”’ 


qr 


Nie what I am going to tell you next I am going to tell 
you without any defense. One morning early in 
December the Old Dominie heard Grace singing in the 
kitchen while she was getting breakfast. Whereupon he 
buttoned his collar with celerity and hurried downstairs 
to bask in the sunshine. 

“Something good for breakfast?” he beamed. 

“French toast and dropped eggs; and—oh, uncle!— 
we're going to see Jimmy to-day!” 

“Why—why—why Have you heard from him?” 

But bending over the frying pan she answered faintly: 

“N-no. I—Ihadadream.”’ Then, springing upon that 
astonished old man like a tiger, she wrapped her arms 
round his neck, whispering in his ear: “‘He’s coming 
to-day! He’s coming to-day! Oh, uncle, aren’t you glad?” 

She told him part of her dream—not all—it was such a 
childish thing that I should scorn to repeat it; and while 
she was telling him he saw she was wearing her prettiest 
house dress, a blue-and-white check with large pearl but- 
tons, and her hair was arranged in a wonderful bob and 
adorned with a geranium leaf. 

“Of course,’ he said when she had finished, “‘no one 
would be more pleased to see him than I should. But all 
the same, my dear, you mustn’t build hopes too high.” 

Thus Wisdom, speaking to Fond Desire; but if Grace 
went to the front window once that morning she went a 
dozen times, and when the ten-thirty train came in she 
frankly dropped everything and stood watching down the 
hill toward the station. Then, running to her uncle, she 
wrapped her arms round him again and whispered: 

“He’s coming! Didn’tI tell you? He’s on the bridge!” 

They opened the front door, crowing over him in antici- 
pation; but even in the distance they could see that some- 
thing was wrong with the last of the Deckers. He had no 
strut of the returning hero, but walked forlornly, with his 
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hands in his pockets and his hat down over his eyebrows. 
No Roman general resembled he, proceeding grandly up 
the Appian Way, but looked more like a captive prince, 
with chains upon his ankles, chewing the cud of a bitter 
defeat and finding the daylight hateful. 

He warmed a little at the welcome he received from 
Grace and the Old Dominie, but soon his face was over- 
shadowed again and he drew a deep blue sigh. 

“Well,” he finally blurted out, ‘“‘I may as well tell you 
first as last—I’m busted!” 

A silence answered him—a silence born of delicacy, but 
in Jimmy’s case more accusing than any indictment could 
have been. 

“And worse than that,” continued Jimmy—“‘it serves 
me right. Of course I didn’t think so at the time. It 
sounded all right 
then, and he looked 
like such a fine fel- 
low; and I saw the 
doctor’s office— 
though I didn’t see 
the old miser; and 
I looked up the 
stock, and every- 
thing ——” 

“You mean to 
say, James, you’ve 
lost your bonds?” 
inquired the Old 
Dominie, looking 
puzzled. 

“And the car!” 
nodded the moody 
young man; and, 
Nature coming to 
the relief of woe, he 
blew his nose very 
hard indeed and 
drew another long 
sigh, which seemed 
to ease him. 

“Why—why —— 
That’s awful!” 

Ge Da base 2 nbs 
Mr. Coit. Lay me 
out good! For the 
first time in my life 
I was trying to get 
ahead of somebody, 
and the first thing I 
knew somebody 
turned round and 
got ahead of me.” 
He stopped and 
hissed at himself, as 
one would hiss at a 
villain. ‘It all be- 
gan with that car of 
mine,” he continued, ‘‘though I guess it would have been 
the same if I hadn’t had a car. Anyhow, I hadn’t been in 
New York a couple of weeks when I saw that car was cost- 
ing more than I could afford—and winter coming on too! 
So I said to myself: ‘The car’s nearly new; I ought to get 
a good price for it. Then in the spring I can buy a good 
second-hand car, and save a lot of money this winter.’ So 
I advertised in the Evening Star, which is a very con- 
servative paper in New York, and the next morning I had 
a letter from Mr. Walling Stuyvesant, 3d. You can see for 
yourself the way he wrote.” 

He handed them a letter written in an aristocratic hand 
on the stationery of one of New York’s leading clubs. The 
writer, Walling Stuyvesant, 3d, asked for an interview and 
inclosed a self-addressed envelope for a reply. 

“Well, I wrote him,” continued Jimmy. “I wrote him 
and he called. Oh, I tell you he was the real thing too— 
silk hat, dark complexion, gold cigarette case, and a drawl- 
ing way of talking; just the way I always imagined a 
clubman looked. Very refined and proper, you know, 
and—oh, my!—but he was witty. Had me laughing half 
the time—yes; and admiring him too—I might as well tell 
you so.” 

‘And did he buy the car?” 

“Well, yes. He agreed to pay my price after we were 
better acquainted. Made a deposit of one hundred dollars 
and agreed to pay the balance on the first of the month. 
Of course I mentioned I was looking for an opening in 
New York where a young man with some capital could 
make money—and that’s how he came to mention the old 
miser who was dying of paralysis.” 

Again poor Jimmy stopped to hiss at himself. 

“Tt all came about so naturally too,” he continued. 
“‘Walling’s brother was a doctor, and among his patients 
was an old miser who had a lot of bank books and a hun- 
dred shares of Bethlehem Steel stock. He was very weak 
and, before he died, he wanted to turn the Bethlehem stock 
into money if he could get two hundred dollars a share for 
it. But while he was lying there sick and couldn’t read a 
paper or anything the value of the stock had shot up to 
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four hundred and fifty dollars a share. So, you see, if 
anybody bought it at two hundred dollars a share he 
would more than double his money.” 

“But wouldn’t that be cheating the miser?’’ objected 
the Old Dominie, making his eyebrows look very ferocious. 

“That’s just what I said to Walling; but Walling said 
‘No.’ Walling said the old miser had made his money out 
of child labor somewhere down South.. It wasn’t.as if 
he had made his. money properly.’ And Walling said the 
old miser had bought the stock at one hundred and fifty 
dollars a share anyhow, and if we paid him two hundred 
dollars a share. he- certainly wouldn’t. be losing anything. 
I know it sounded reasonable enough at the time. 


“The old miser had given the stock to Walling’s brother 


to sell it for him if he-could, and one day we went round 
there and saw it. .It was a fine, fashionable house where 
Walling’ s brother lived, with a nickel plate on the side of 


the door—Dr. B.S. J. Stuyvesant. Walling got out and 


went in to see if his brother was busy; but Doctor Stuyve- 
sant had one of the Vanderbilts in the X-ray machine and 
couldn’t be bothered just then. But he gave Walling the 
stock certificate to bring out and show to me, and I hada 
good look at it.; It called for a hundred shares, all right, 
and when I had looked it over carefully Walling took it 
back into_his brother’s office and we went down town to see 
a big firm of stockbrokers. They said the stock was worth 
forty-five thousand dollars and they could sell it any time 
we took it in. So Walling and I agreed to buy it for 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

“And you paid him your money and he disappeared?” 
asked the Old Dominie, suddenly leaning over. 

“‘No, -sir-.. Of course I was pretty green, but I wasn’t 
quite green enough for that. I sold my bonds and Wall- 
ing..paid me. the balance on the car. That made my 
share fourteen thousand dollars. Walling could get only 
six thousand dollars together.. Anyhow, we had the twenty 
thousand dollars: between us, and we went uptown to 
Doctor.Stuyvesant’s office; and I carried the money: too. 
Well, Walling went in and got the stock and I put it in my 
pocket— Walling made me; and then I gave him my four- 
teen thousand dollars and he went in and paid his brother. 
It was too late then to sell the stock that day, so Walling 
said: we would put it in the safe at my hotel and sell it in 
the morning. And that,” sighed Jimmy, dropping his 
lip—‘‘and that’s the last I ever saw of Walling Stuyvesant.” 

“But you had the stock?’’ asked the Old Dominie. 

“Oh, yes;. I had the stock. When Walling didn’t show 
up next morning I went down to the broker’s office to sell 
it.” Again Jimmy stopped and sighed. 

“And wouldn’t they buy it?’ 

“No, sir; it was a forgery. I nearly got arrested for 
having it with me. They showed me a regular certificate 
of Bethlehem Steel stock and you could easily see the 
difference. So then, of course, I had to tell them every- 
thing, and they said I’d been swindled. They said Walling 
must have been an old hand, and if I went to court with 
a story like that I should only be laughed at and made a 
fool of in the newspapers. So then, of course, I went up 
to see Doctor Stuyvesant.” 

“Oh, yes; I was forgetting him. What did he say for 
himself? Or had he moved?” 

“No, sir; he hadn’t moved. He wasn’t Walling’s 
brother at all. He said he had no brother. And when I 
described Walling a maid said she remembered a man like 
that coming into the office the day before and asking 
whether Mr. Perkins was in the reception room.” 

“Ha! Then there wasn’t any old miser?” 

SN Ovsiters 

“But your car—did you go for that?” 

“Yes, sir; and found that Walling had been to the 
garage that very morning. He had showed my receipt and 
sold the car for one thou- 
sand dollars cash. And 
so—and so Well, 
you can see for yourselves 
that I was done all the 
wayround. Yes,’ groaned 
Jimmy, ‘‘all—all—ALu 
the way round!” . 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m so 
sorry !’”? murmured Grace, 
and she turned him a ten- 
der glance, full of sympa- 
thy and compassion. 

But the Old Dominie, 
frowning ferociously, said 
nothing; his eyes were in- 
ward turned, as though he 
was puzzling over one of 
those confounded irregu- 
lar Greek verbs. 

“T was a fool for ever 
going away,” lamented 
Jimmy. “If I had only 
stayed at home 4 

“Yes, yes!’’ said the 
Old Dominie absently. 
“Yes, yes!” He slowly 
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arose and went into his study, but not before he had gently 
placed his hand on Jimmy’s shoulder and said: ‘‘ Grace, 
my dear, James will stay for dinner. Andnowifyouyoung 
people will excuse me for a while Me 

His study door closed behind him, and for half an hour 
he walked up and down the faded ingrain carpet. Once he 
stopped and consulted the total in his savings-bank book. 
It was one hundred and twenty-eight dollars—all that 
stood between them and outer darkness! Once again he 
stopped to read the letter. Walling Stuyvesant, 3d, had 
written in answer to Jimmy’s ad. And then for a long 
time he stood staring out of the window at a modest stone 
on the hill across the road. 

“All my life,” he thought, “I’ve tried to be worthy of 
heaven. I wonder if I would lose it now if I turned rogue 
for a day!” 

A strange reflection truly, but after dinner he did a 
thing stranger yet. He went down to the Quinebaug and 
wrote ‘‘Harpalus”’ on the stern of his rowboat. Now 
Harpalus, I have since found out, was a confidence man of 
ancient Greece who even pulled the wool over the eyes of 
the great Demosthenes. And while you are making your 
inferences from that I will tell you further that the Old 
Dominie went to the Danielson Bank that afternoon and 
cashed his check for one hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 
And, to cap the climax to this astonishing day, when the boat 
train for New York stopped at Deckerville that night the 
Old Dominie climbed aboard briskly and with determina- 
tion, and after him—carrying two valises—Jimmy Decker 
sadly followed—Jimmy the Plucked One—James the 
Forlorn. 

They reached New York in the early morning and the 
first thing the Old Dominie did was to go to the office of 
the Evening Star and hand in the following ad, to be 
inserted under the classification For Sale: 

Private Yacht Harpalus. Splendidly equipped and 
recently overhauled. Write for particulars to Box 974, 
Evening Star Office. 
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OW, when I first heard this part of the story—how the 

Old Dominie went to New York and what he did 
there—it puzzled me most pleasantly, and many an hour 
I mulled it over in contented speculation. For here on my 
farm, living in perfect peace and understanding with my 
Ayrshires and Mammoth Bronzes, I like to contemplate 
the workings of the mortal mind. 

In the daytime man is a fellow human being, and when- 
ever I see one we immediately become sociable together. 
But at night, when the lamps are lit and I am sitting among 
my books, so far from the world and all its works, the man 
I met in the daytime becomes an enigma to be pondered, as 
once I studied a hand at bridge or tried to follow the 
brilliancies of a Shavian comedy. Yes; many and many 
a night I mulled over the Old Dominie, and when at last 
I found the answer to my riddle I could only gently chide 
myself for not having guessed it before. 

All his life he had trained his mind to abstruse research 
and an immortal ideal. When you and I might have been 
reading the sporting page or the fashion news, the Old 
Dominie would be reading the metaphysics of Plato in the 
original Greek. When you and I might be telling a story 
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He Went Down and Wrote ‘‘Harpalus’’ on the Stern of His Rowboat 
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we had read in the paper, the Old Dominie would b r 
bedside, striving for the happiness of a passing . 
Wherefore, when sufficiently aroused, he could ded: 
a master logician, and where logic left off: he still had ¢ 
strange strength with which the prophets of old w, 
endowed. 

Then suddenly, moved by the motives of which 
told you, he brought all-his mental: equipment to bear, 
a problem that really wasn’t half so difficult ‘as the tp 
lation of an obscure page of Thucydides. In- 
have only to imagine Shakspere interrupting hi 
Hamlet to compose a moving-picture play, o 
leaving his Song of Songs to write a limerick. 

“There, James,” said the Old Dominie whe 
the Evening Star office; ‘‘now that. we have b 
hook, we must wait for the fish.” 

“You think he’ll try it again?’”’ 

“Oh, I think so. If you had Hciubied youre nde 
way you expected, wouldn’t you have tried it agair 
had seen a chance? And even if Mr. Stuyvesant 
rise to the bait we have only lost our train fare an 
dollars for lodgings. Now let me see! To-day is Ty 
We shan’t get any answers till Thursday mornin 
let’s finda room near the Library and perhaps ! 
few ideas for the Concordance.” ‘ 

He spent two happy days among the classics, 
on Thursday morning he presented himself at t 
the Evening Star. There were five answers to his 
first was from a yachting periodical, reeommendi 
use of their classified columns; the second was. 
small shipyard, soliciting business; the third an 
were from yacht brokers, asking for further dete 
when the Old Dominie opened the fifth he had 
feeling that thrills a fisherman when the. float 
bob up and down. 

“Yes, sir!” cried Jimmy half an hour later. a 


his hame—that’s all. He’s Cecil R. Morgan now. 
“Yes, yes!” said the Old Dominie, staring — 
through the window from under his ferocious. eye 
“But now we’ve got to get the money off him. Pers 
I don’t favor the idea of calling in the police. Firs’ 
you couldn’t tell a very good story to the police ye 
And second place, it wouldn’t get your.money back. 1k 
other alternative is to handle the matter. ourselves. _ 
here again I see a difficulty. I don’t believe for a minute 
carries that money round with him. He’s probably 
it in a safe place—in a safe-deposit vault—or a bank ey. 
In other words, we have three steps to take: First, e 
must gain his confidence. Next, we must get him to (| 
on us with your fourteen thousand dollars in his pock’. 
And third’’—here the Old Dominie coughed gently behii 
his hand—‘‘and third, of course, we must take it aw 
from him.” P| 
“How are you going to start?’ asked Jimmy anxious. 
“T’m afraid I shall have to start, James, by spendin 
lot of ‘money. These clothes, for instance, are hardlya 
keeping with the character of a rich old gentleman wa 
a private yacht. I must get a new outfit—yes, includina 
yachting cap. And then again, this furnished room wot 
do. We must move to-night to the best hotel in New Yo; 
in fact, I think we had better move right away, so we (a 
write this—er—Mr. Morgan at once and tell him whe 
to call.” 
“T believe you’re going to get it, all right!” cried pa 
excitedly, already beginning to pack the valises. a 
“Oh, I think so,” said the Old Dominie in a gentle vo 
“Tt doesn’t require much intelligence to cheat a felly 
man. You have only to gain his confidence—and tha 
abuse it. Oh, that reminds me, James: If 1 it 
this money back for you, what are you going todo with it ‘ 
“Buy that Norwia 
business just as quick cal 
can!” he cried, all ira 
breath. 
‘And you and Grace 
“Get married as sci 
as she’ll have me!” 
“I feed my flock’ 
mused the Old Domir, 
arising and looking out! 
the window. ‘Must 
shepherd play fair wi 
the wolves?” | 
Vv 


LIKE to think of 
Old Dominie as he. 
in his rooms at theSava’ 
Splendide the followi 
afternoon. For the fit 
time in his life he 
dressed from head to f¢ 
regardless of expense, 2 
had even bought a pai 
gold pince-nez to take 
ae of the rusty sp 
(Continued on Page 
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seem now, with the great war still in progress and stil? 

undecided, the most hopeless of all prophetic adventures 
This is to speculate upon the redrawing of the map of 
Europe after the war. But because the detailed happen- 
ngs and exact circumstances of the ending of the war are 
uncertain, they need not alter the inevitable broad con- 
slusion. I have already discussed that conclusion, and 
pointed out that the war has already become essentially a 
war of mutual exhaustion. This does not mean, as some 
nasty readers may assume, that I foretell a ‘‘draw.’’ We 
may be all white and staggering, but Germany is, I believe, 
fated to go down first. She will make the first advances 
toward peace; she will ultimately admit defeat. 

But I do want to insist that by that time every belliger- 

ent, and not simply Germany, will be exhausted to a pitch 
of extreme reasonableness. 
_ There will be no power left, as Germany was left in 1871, 
in a state of freshness and a dictatorial attitude. That is 
to say that they will all be gravitating, not to triumphs 
but to such a settlement as seems to promise the maximum 
of equilibrium in the future. 

If toward the end of the war the United States should 
decide after all to throw their weight in favor of such a 
settlement as would make the recrudescence of militarism 
impossible, the general exhaustion may give America a 
relative weight far beyond any influence she could exert at 
the present time. In the end America may have the power 
to insist upon almost vital conditions in the settlement. 


[: THIS paper it is proposed to embark upon what may 


The Natural Map of Mankind 


yn before I go on to speculate about the actual settle- 
* + ment there are one or two generalizations that it may be 
interesting to try over: Law is a thin wash that we paint 
over the firm outlines of reality, and the treaties and agree- 
ments of emperors and kings and statesmen have little of 
the permanence of certain more fundamental human reali- 
ties. I was looking the other day at Sir Mark Sykes’ The 
Caliph’s Inheritance, which contains a series of colored 
maps of the political boundaries of Southwestern Asia for 
the last three thousand years. The shapes and colors come 
and go—now it is Persia, now it is Macedonia, now the 
Eastern Empire, now the Arab, now the Turk who is 
ascendant. The colors change as if they were in a kaleido- 
Scope; they advance, recede, split, vanish. But through 
r that time there exists obstinately an Armenia, an essen- 
a Persia, an Arabia; they-too advance or recede a little. 
do not claim that they are eternal things, but they are 
ar more permanent things than any rulers or empires. 


, a 


Europe 


They are rooted to the ground by a peasantry, by a 
’ physical and temperamental attitude. 

Apart from political maps of mankind, there are 
natural maps of mankind. I find it, too, in Europe. 
The monarchs splash the water and break up the 
mirror in endless strange shapes; nevertheless, al- 
ways it is tending back to its enduring forms; 
always it is gravitating back to a Spain, to a Gaul, 
to an Italy, to a Serbo-Croatia, to a Bulgaria, to a 

Germany, a Poland. Poland and Armenia and Egypt, 
destroyed, subjugated, invincible, I would take as typical 
of what I mean by the natural map of mankind. 

Let me repeat again that I do not assert there is an 
eternal map. It does change. There have been times—the 
European settlement of America and Siberia, for example, 
the Arabic sweep across North Africa, the invasion of 
Britain by the Low German people—when it has changed 
very considerably in a century or so; but at its swiftest 
it still takes generations to change. The gentlemen who 
used to sit in conferences and diets and divide up the world 
ever and again before the nineteenth century never real- 
ized this. It is only within the last hundred years that 
mankind has begun to grasp the fact that one of the first 
laws of political stability is to draw your political bounda- 
ries along the lines of the natural map of mankind. 

Now, the nineteenth century phrased this conception by 
talking about the “‘principle of nationality.”” Some inter- 
esting survivals of the nineteenth century still talk of 
settling human affairs by that principle. But unhappily 
for them the world is not so simply divided. There are 
extensive regions of the earth’s surface where the popula- 
tion is not homogeneous, where people of different lan- 
guages or different incompatible creeds live village against 
village, a kind of human emulsion incapable of any true 
mixture or unity. Consider, for example, Tyrone, Albania, 
Bombay, Constantinople or Transylvania. Here are re- 
gions and cities with as much nationality as a patchwork 
quilt has color. 

Now, so far as the homogeneous regions of the world go, 
I am quite prepared to sustain the thesis that they can 
only be tranquil, they can only develop their possibilities 
freely and be harmless to their neighbors, when they are 
governed by local men, by men of the local race, religion 
and tradition, and with a form of government that, unlike 
a monarchy or a plutocracy, does not crystallize commer- 
cial or national ambition. So far I go with those who would 
appeal to the “principle of nationality.’”’ But I would stip- 
ulate further that it would enormously increase the sta- 
bility of the arrangement if such “‘nations’’ could be 
grouped together into ‘‘united states” wherever there 
were possibilities of interstate rivalries and commercial 
friction. 

Where, however, one deals with a region of mixed 
nationality there is need of a subtler system of adjustments. 
Such a system has already been worked out in the case of 
Switzerland, where we have the community, not in coun- 
tries but in cantons, each with its own religion, its culture 
and self-government, and all at peace in a polyglot and 
impartial common government. It is as plain as daylight 
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to anyone who is not blinded by patriotic or private inter- 
ests that such a country as Albania, which is monolingual, 
indeed, but hopelessly divided religiously, will never be 
tranquil, never contented, unless it is under a cantonal 
system, and that the only solution of the Irish difficulty 
along the belt between Ulster and Catholic Ireland lies in 
the same arrangement. And then, thirdly, there are the 
regions and cities of no nationality, such as Constanti- 
nople or Bombay, which manifestly appertain not to one 
nation but many; the former to all the Black Sea nations, 
the latter to all India. Disregarding ambitions and tradi- 
tions, it is fairly obvious that such international places 
should be under the joint control of and form a basis of 
union between all the peoples affected. 


The Few Certainties of the Future 


OW, it is suggested here that upon these threefold lines 

it is possible to work out a map of the world of maxi- 
mum contentment and stability, and that there will be a 
gravitation of all other arrangements, all empires and 
leagues and what not, toward this rational and natural map 
of mankind. This does not imply that that map will ulti- 
mately assert itself, but that it will always be tending to 
assert itself. It will obsess ostensible politics. I do not 
know with any degree of certainty what peculiar forms of 
muddle and aggression may not record themselves upon 
the maps of 2200; I do not certainly know whether man- 
kind will be better off or worse off then, more or less civi- 
lized; but I do know with a very considerable degree of 
certainty that in A. D. 2200 there will still be a France, an 
Ireland, a Germany, a Jugo-Slav region, a Constantinople, 
a Rajputana and a Bengal. 

I do not mean that these are absolutely fixed things; 
they may have receded or expanded. But these are the 
more permanent things, these are the field, the ground- 
work, the basic reality, these are fundamental forces over 
which play the ambitions, treacheries, delusions, traditions, 
tyrannies, of international politics. All boundaries will 
tend to reveal these fundamental forms, as all clothing 
tends to reveal the body. You may hide the waist; you will 
only reveal the shoulders the more. You may mask, you 
may muffle the body; it is still alive inside and the ultimate 
determining thing. And, having promised this much, it is 
possible to take up the problem of the peace of 1917 or 
1918, or whenever it is to be, with some sense of its limita- 
tions and superficiality. 

We have already hazarded the prophecy that after a long 
war of general exhaustion Germany will be the first to 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Association of America, appeared this first day 

of February, 1916, one Robert Frederick War- 
ner, alias Buck Warner, lately a professional player of 
the game known as baseball and now part owner of an 
automobile garage in Hopsboro, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
and voluntarily and without threat or coercion did dictate 
a confession, the full text of which follows: 


B associ me, a member of the Baseball Writers’ 


I 


f res wife says that if I didn’t quit grouchin’ round the 
house she’d just plain leave me and go and live with her 
Aunt Julia. Well, the wife’s a good scout and Aunt Julia’s 
home is a farm twelve miles from Dayton, so I promised 
I’d try and cheer up. 

“Yes, but you promised the same thing before,’ says 
Ethel; that’s the wife’s name. ‘‘ You promised the same 
thing before and that’s all the good it done,”’ she says. ‘‘It’s 
your crazy old conscience that’s botherin’ you. You’d ought 
to go to the hospital and have it took out.” 

“Operations costs money,’ I says. 

“Well,” says Ethel, ‘‘I’d rather be broke than have old 
Sidney Gloom for a husband.” 

*‘T’ll try and cheer up,” I says again. 

““You’re the world’s greatest tryer,’’ says she, ‘‘but your 
attempts to make everybody miserable is the only ones 
that’s successful.” 

It was at breakfast yesterday mornin’ that she was payin’ 
me these compliments. At supper she pointed out a piece 
in the evenin’ paper and told me I should read it. 

Seems like some old bird about seventy, worth a couple 
o’ millions, had been a clerk in a grocery store when he was 
a kid, and one day he helped himself to twenty dollars out 
o’ the till, and he was scared to death they’d learn who 
done it and send him over, but for some reason it wasn’t 
never found out. So, as I say, he finally got rich and had 
everything that’s supposed to make a man happy, but he 
hadn’t been able to sleep good.for several years on account 
o’ thinkin’ about his crime. So the minister o’ the church 
where’he attended at preached a sermon on what a good 
thing confession was for sinners, and the old boy couldn’t 
even sleep through the sermon, so he got the drift and 
made up his mind to see if a confession would cure his 
insomnia and not bein’ able to sleep. So he wrote one out, 
describin’ what he’d did, and sent it to the minister to be 
read out loud in church, and that night he slept like a 
horse. 

“Well,” I says, when I was through readin’, 
about it?” 

“Tt’s worth a try,” says Ethel. 

“You go in town to-morrow and find somebody that’ll 
listen, and tell ’em all about your 
horrible crime. And then see if you 
can’t come home to me smilin’.” 

“That'll be 
easy,” I says, 
eit yoda 
leave me 
drink a couple 
o’ beers.” 
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“You can do that too,” she says, “‘if you think it’ll wash 
away the blues.” 

I thought she was kiddin’ at first; I mean about the 
confessin’. But she made me understand she was serious. 

“But I’d have to bring in the names of others that ain’t 
entirely innocent,” I says. 

“Go as far as you like,” says she. ‘‘ You certainly don’t 
think they’re worth shieldin’; ’specially Carmody.” 

So here I am and she says I was to tell it all and not keep 
nothin’ back. 

It won’t be necessary to start with where I was born and 
so forth. A year ago last August is where it really begins. 
Before that I’d been in the National League six years, and 
if they’d left me stick to shortstop all the time, they 
wouldn’t of nobody had me beat. But they found out I 
could play anywheres they put me and they kept shiftin’ 
me round like a motorcycle cop. 

In the six years I’d did even worse than not save no 
money. I’d piled up pretty near four thousand dollars’ worth 
o’ debts. The biggest part of it I owed to fellas on the club 
that’d came through for me when I made a flivver out of 
a billiard hall in Brooklyn. 

So, as I say, a year ago last August found me four thou- 
sand to the bad and that’s when I met Ethel. We was 
playin’ in Pittsburgh and she was visitin’ some people I 
know there. She had eye troubleand liked me the first time 
she seen me. But she didn’t like me nowheres near as 
muchas I liked her. We both fell pretty hard, though, and 
the third evénin’ we was together we got engaged to be 
married. 

“‘T wisht I had more to offer you,” I told her. ‘I’m flat 
outside o’ my salary and I owe a plain four thousand.” 

*‘T don’t care how much or how little you’ve got,”’ she 
says. “‘ Your salary’ll keep us all right. But I don’t want 
to marry you till you’re clear o’ debt.” 

“We'll do some waitin’ then,” I says. “A year from this 
fall is the best I can promise. I’ll live on nothin’ this 
winter and I won’t spend nothin’ next summer and I think 
I can just about get cleaned up. It’ll be somethin’ new 
for me to try and save, but you’re worth starvin’ for.” 

“And you’re worth waitin’ for,” says she. 

So we says good-by and I went to Chicago with the 
club. And the second day there I slipped roundin’ first 
base and throwed my knee pretty near out 0’ my stockin’. 

It wasn’t no common sprain or strain. The old bird just 
simply flew out of his cage and flew out tostay. Iseen two 
doctors there and two more back home. They all says the 
same thing; that I was through playin’ ball. 

“ After it’s had a rest,” they told me, “just walkin’ on 
it won’t hurt nothin’. But the minute you run you’re 
liable to get crippled up good and proper. And if you 
stooped quick or made a quick turn or if your leg got 
bumped into, you might serve a good 
long sentence on the old hair mattress.” 

I didn’t want Ethel to find out how 
bad it was, so all that come out in the 
paper was that I had a Charley horse. 
Mace, 0’ course, knowed the truth, but 
he couldn’t do nothin’ except feel sorry 
for me. He knowed about the girl too. 

“T wisht I had a place for you,” he 
says, “but you wouldn’t be satisfied 
scoutin’, and with the low player limit 
we can’t carry no men that ain’t goin’ to 
do us some good. You’ll get paid, o’ 
course, up to the end o’ the season. But 
I can’t offer you no contract for next 
year.” 

“That’s all right,” I says. “I just 
want it kept quiet till I find somethin’ I 
can do.” 

«And w’ile I was still half dazed over 
the shock of it I got a letter from the 
girl. She had some big news, she says. 
Her Aunt Julia’d been told 
about I and her bein’ en- 
gaged and had promised her 
a present o’ $2500 on the 
day we was married. And 
we was to put this money 
with another $2500 that her 
brother, Paul, was goin’ to 
save up, and I and her 
brother was goin’ to buy a 
garage in Hopsboro' from a 
fella that’d promised Paul 
he’d sell it to him in a year. . 
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And it was the only garage in Hopsboro and done 
whale of a business. And Paul was a swell mechani 
and I’d take care o’ the business end. And I coul 
quit playin’ ball and never be away from home. | 
sounded mighty good to me just then. But the 
was still a little trifle o’ four thousand that’d have t 
be took care of. 

I’d just mailed back an answer, as cheerful as I coul 
write, when a call come over the phone that Mr. A. T. Gran 
wanted to see me at the Kingsley Hotel. I’d saw his nam 
mentioned in connection with a club in the new league, bu 
I didn’t know if he’d bought it or not. 

Well, I went down there in a taxi and was showed righ 
up to his room. 

He shook hands with me and then ast me if I was signe 
up for next year. I told him I wasn’t. 

“T’ve just bought the club I was after,” 
wanted to know if you’d consider an offer.”’ 

I done some tall thinkin’. I made up my mind that j j 
wouldn’t do no harm to sign. If I found I couldn’t pla 
nobody’d be hurt. But if the old knee wasn’t as bad as th 
doctors thought I’d probably get a better job here tha: 
anywheres else. 

‘“Who’s goin’ to be your manager?” I ast him. 

“Billy Carmody,” he says. ‘‘He was the shortstop 0 
the club this year.’ 

“T never met him, but o’ course I’ve heard of him, 
I says. 

Then I done some more thinkin’. 

““What’s your offer?” I says. 

“Five thousand,”’ says Mr. Grant. 

“Where would you want me to play?” I ast him. © 

“Where would you want to play?” says he. 

That give me a hunch. I’d heard they was one or tw 
short fences in the league.’ Maybe I could play an outfiel 
position even if my legs wouldn’t stand the infield strair 

“Tn the outfield,’ I told him. 

“Which field?’”’ he says, and then I knowed he was 
bug. 

“Right field,” says 1c 

“That suits me,’”’ he says, ev he sent for his secretar 
to fix up a contract. 

So I signed to play right field, and nowheres ele, fo 
Mr. Grant’s club for one year at $5000. 

“This business is new t 
me,’ he says, ‘“‘but I believ 
I'll get a lot o’ plea ou 
of it.” 

“What other men iy 
you got signed?” I ast hir 

“T’m not at liberty to te 
you,” he says. “‘But Ima 
tell you that most o’ them i 
young men that’s as newt 


he says. a 
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professional ball as I am. I be- 
lieve in gettin’ young fellas, for 
enthusiasm’s more valuable 
than experience in a sport o’ this 
kind.” 

“Oh, easy,’’ I says. 

Then we shook hands again 
and I beat it to a train for Day- 
ton, where the girl was stayin’. 
And when I seen her I give her 
the whole story. It looked now 
like they was a little bit 0’ hope. 


I 


HE papers I’d saw durin’ 

the winter hadn’t wasted no 
space on our club and I didn’t 
know exactly who was my team- 
mates till I blowed into Dixie 
Springs, the first week in March. 

Ilandedin the forenoon. The 
clerk at the hotel told me the 
gang was all out to the grounds, 
practicin’. So I planted my baggage 
and washed up, and then set out on the 
porch, waitin’ for the boys to come 
back. The beanery was on the main 
street, but from the number o’ people 
that went past you’d of thought our 
trainin’ camp had been picked out by 
Robinson Caruso. About one bell I 
got sick o’ lookin’ at mud puddles and 
woke up the clerk again. 

“What do you s’pose is keepin’ ’em 
so long?’’ I ast him. 


: “‘He’d Get 
“They don’t never show up till after 


Up at 


four,”’ he says. Twelve 
“Don’t they come back for lunch?”’ and 
I ast. Three for 
“No,” he says. ‘‘ You see the ball Refresh« 
ments’? 


grounds is over a quarter of a mile 
from here and Mr. Grant, who’s the 
proprietor o’ the nine, figured it would wear his men out 
‘to make the trip four times a day.” 

“So they don’t eat at noon?’’ I says. 

“Oh, yes,” says the clerk. ‘‘ We put up a nice lunch here 
and send it to ’em.”’ 

“T hope you don’t send ’em nothin’ that’s hard to chew,” 
Isays. After a wile I got up nerve enough to attemp’ 
the killin’ journey to the orchard. 

It was an old fairgrounds or somethin’, just on the edge 
o’ what you’d call the town if you was good-natured. 
Waivers had been ast on a lot o’ the boards on the fence 
and they was plenty o’ places where a brewer could of 
walked through sideways. I was goin’ in at the gate 
because it was handiest, but I found it locked. I give ita 
kick and it was opened from inside by a barber hater. 

“You can’t come in,” he says through the shrubbery. 

“Why not?” says I. 

“T’ve got orders,” he says. 

“T don’t wonder,” I says. ‘‘You’re liable to get any- 
thing in them drag- 
nets.” 

“T’ll fix youif you 
try to come in,”’ he 
says. 

“*What’ll you 
dion? 8 ays eke 
“Tickle me to death 
with them plumes?” 

“Mr. Grant don’t 
want no spies hang- 
in’ round,’’ says 
Whiskers. 

©’ course not,” 
says I. “But I’m 
one of his ball 
players.” 


“Oh, no, you ain’t,”’ says the 
Old Fox. ‘“‘If you was you’d be 
wearin’ one o’ them get-ups with 
the knee pants and the spellin’ on 
the blouse.” 

“Look here,” Isays. ‘I don’t 
want to cut my way through the 
undergrowth; they’s too much 
danger of infection. You run 
along and tell Mr. Grant his star 
performer has arrived, and when 
you come back I’ll give you 
thirty-five cents to’rds a 
shave.” 
~ So the old boy slammed 
the gate shut and locked her 
»4 again and the minute it was 
locked I went to the nearest 
gap in the fence and eased in. 

They was a game o’ ball 
goin’ on and I started over 
to where they was playin’ to 
see if I recognized anybody. 
But I hadn’t went more’n a 

step or two when Whiskers come 
dashin’ up to me with Mr. Grant 
followin’. 

“This isthe man!” yells Whiskers. 
“‘And my suspicions was right or he 
wouldn’t of snuck in.” 

Mr. Grant was gaspin’ too hard to talk at 
first; when he catched his breath he lit into 
me. “Aspy,eh!’’hesays. “‘Tryin’ to learn 
our secrets, eh! That’s a fine job for a big 
man like you! Whose stool pigeon are 
you?” he says. ‘‘Stop the game!”’ he says 
to Whiskers. ‘‘ Don’t let ’em show nothin’ 
in front o’ this sneak!” 

But they wasn’t no need of him givin’ that 
order, because when the boys heard the 
rumpus they quit o’ their own accord and 
come runnin’ over to be in on it. 

Leadin’ the pack was Jimmy Boyle, that I’d busted 
into the game with, out in Des Moines. I’d noticed from 
the box scores the summer before that they was a Boyle in 
this league, but I hadn’t never thought of it bein’ Jimmy. 
In fac’, till I seen him sprintin’ to’rds me, I’d forgot they 
was such a guy. It was nine years since I’d saw him. 

“Hello, Buck!”’ he hollers. 

“Buck!” says Mr. Grant. 
are you?”’ 

“That’s me,” I says, ‘‘and I guess if it hadn’t been for 
Jimmy recognizin’ me you’d of had me shot for a spy.” 
The Old Boy looked like he was gettin’ ready to cry. 

“T certainly owe you my apologies,”’ he says. ‘‘I don’t 
remember faces as good as I used to and besides, you’re 
dressed different than when you and me met.” 

“Yes,” I says, “I’ve changed my clo’es twice since 
September.” 

“T hope you'll forgive me,” says Mr. Grant. 

“T’]l think it over,’’ I says. 

By this time the whole bunch was gathered round and I 
had a chance to see who was who. Outside o’ Jimmy 
Boyle they wasn’t only four out o’ more’n two dozen that 
I knowed by sight. One o’ the four, 0’ course, was Billy 
Carmody. Him and I hadn’t never met; he’d always 
been in the American till he jumped. But I’dsawhis pic- 
ture of’en enough to spot him. Then they was Hi Boles 
that I’d knew in the Association. And they was Charley 
Wade that the Boston club had for w’ile, and Red Fulton, 
that had been with Philly. The rest 0’ them was all 
strangers to me and most 0’ them looked about as much 


“You ain’t Buck Warner, 


- like ball players as Mary Pickford. 


I shook hands with Red and Charley and Jimmy and 
Hi Boles, and Mr. Grant introduced me to the gang. 

“Now,” he says, “I wisht you’d shake with me to 
show you don’t bear no grudge. I wouldn’t of had this 
thing happen for the world.” 

“T don’t blame you at all, sir,” Isays. ‘‘A club own- 
er’s got to be careful these days, because if other owners 
will go as far as stealin’ your ball players, 
they certainly wouldn’t hesitate at hirin’ 
spies to try and cop your club’s hit-and-run 


When the Baskets Full o’ Nourishment Was Drug In Everybody’d Race for the Front 
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signs. But,’ I says, ‘I think you’re foolish not to plug 
them holes in the fence. A scout with a strong glass could 
stand way out there behind center field and find out how 
many fingers your catchers used to signal for a curve ball.” 

““Yes,”’ he says, winkin’, “‘but the signals we use now 
and the signals we’re goin’ to use when the season opens 
up is two different things.” 

“Oh! Deep stuff, eh!” says I. ‘‘ Well, if that’s the way 
you're workin’ it you’d ought not to be scared of outsiders 
swipin’ information. Leave as many of ’em as wants to 
come and look us over, and the more bum dope they take 
back home, the easier we’ll beat em when we meet ’em.”’ 

“But I don’t want nobody to even know my line-up,”’ 
says Mr. Grant, “‘not till the boys runs out on the field for 
the openin’ game. If they don’t know who we got or what 
we got or our battin’ order or nothin’, they can’t prepare 
for us, can they?” 

“Ain’t they no reporters along?’’ I ast him. 

“T wouldn’t have ’em,” says Mr. Grant. ‘I don’t want 
to have no advance news get out about this club. Takin’ 
your enemies by su’prise is more’n half the battle.” 

“Yes,” says I, “‘but after the first day they won’t be 
no more su’prise. The whole country’ll know who we are.” 

“‘But we’ll be leadin’ the league,”’ he says. ‘‘They can’t 
take that away from us.” 

“Not for twenty-four hours,” says I. 

By this time, Carmody’d took his men back to their 
practice. I wanted to see ’em in action and made a move 
to go over to where they was at, but the Old Boy flagged me. 

“They’ll be through in five minutes,” he says. ‘‘ You 
must be wore out with your long trip, so let’s you and I 
walk back to the hotel and set and rest till the boys comes 
in. I want you to be fresh to-morrow.” 

So we come away together and the last thing I seen at 
the grounds was Whiskers. He had the gate open far 
enough so’s his head could stick out and he could see the 
whole length o’ the main street. They wasn’t a chance for 
a spy to catch him off guard, unless the spy used unfair 
tactics and snuck up from some other direction. 

‘What do you think of our club?” says Mr. Grant. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it,” Isays. “‘ Most 0’ them 
boys is strangers to me.” 

“But ain’t they nice lookin’ boys?” he says. 

“Sure,” says I, ‘‘but some o’ the best ball players I ever 
seen was homelier than muskrats.”’ 

“But their bein’ homely didn’t make ’em good ball 
players,”’ says he. 

“No,” I says, “‘but it helped ’em keep in the pink. They 
couldn’t go girl-crazy and stay out all hours o’ the night 
dancin’; they wasn’t no girls that’d dance with ’em or be 
seen with’em. And they couldn’t lay against the mahogany 
all evenin’, because all bars has got mirrors back o’ them, 
and if a man didn’t never open his eyes they’d think you’d 
fell asleep and throw you out.” 

“Your arguments may be all right for some teams,”’ says 
Mr. Grant, “‘but they don’t hold as far as we’re concerned. 
Bein’ handsome won’t hurt my boys, because they can’t 
run round nights or drink neither one.”’ 

“Why not?” I ast him. 

“Because they’s a club rule against it,’’ he says. 

“Oh!” I says. ‘O’ course that makes it different. 
How’d you ever happen to think o’ makin’ a rule like 
that? I bet when the other club owners hears about it, 
they’ll follow suit and thank you for 
originatin’ the idear.’’ 
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“‘T hope they do follow suit,” 
he says. “It’s one 0’ my ambi- 
tions to perjure baseball of its 
evils.” 

“T wish you luck,” says. I. 

“And another one,” he says, 
“is to win the pennant, and be- 
tween you and I, I believe I’m 
goin’ to realize it.” 

“What year?” I says. 

“This year,” says my boss. 

“Well,” I says, ‘I’m new in 
the league and I don’t know 
what it takes to win. But from 
what I seen of your club and 
from what I read about Chicago 
and St. Louis and some o’ the 
rest, I’dsay you had tostrengthen 
some.” 

“T’m afraid you’re pessimisti- 
eal, Warner,” hesays. “I’vegot 
the winnin’ combination—your- 
self and Carmody and Fulton 
and Wade and Boles and Boyle 
for experience and balance, and 
those youngsters 0’ mine for speed 
andspirit. We’lltake the 
League off’n their feet.” 

“What does Carmody 
think about it?” 

“The same as me,”’ he 


says. ‘And he’s a great 
manager.” 
“He must be,” says I. 


Well, when the crowd 
come in, Jimmy Boyle 
chased up to the clerk o’ 
the hotel and had it fixed 
for me to room with him. 

““They had me paired 
with one o’ the kids,” he 
says, “but I got to have 
somebody to laugh with. 
This is goin’ to be the 
greatest season you ever 
went through. I don’t 
know what I'll hit, but I 
bet I giggle .380.” 

““Whatis they to laugh 
at?” I says. 

“What ain’t they to laugh at?” says Jimmy. ‘‘ Wait till 
you get acquainted with the old man!. Wait till you’ve 
saw our gang in action! Wait till you watch Carmody 
managin’! Dutch Schaefer couldn’t of got up a better club 
than this.” 

“What have we got, outside o’ you and the other fellas 
I know?” I ast him. 

“Say, if I told you, you wouldn’t believe it,” says 
Jimmy. “In the first place, there’s old Grant. If he ain’t 
got no relatives the county’d ought to look after him. 
He’s goin’ to keep us a secret till the season opens and then 
we're goin’ to win the first game by su’prise. And some- 
body tipped him off that the club that wins the first game 
has got the best chance for the pennant. O’ course they’s 
eight clubs in the league and four o’ them’ll prob’ly win 
their first games, but he never thought o’ that. And 
besides, the only chance we got 0’ winnin’ the first game 
or any other game is to have the other club look at us and 
die laughin’.”’ 

“Ain’t they no stuff in them kids?” I ast. 

“Just one o’ them,” says Boyle. ‘‘They’s a boy named 
Steele that must of took his name from his right arm. He 
can whizz ’em through there faster’n Johnson. He could 
win with any club in the world but our’n.” 

“Who’s the other pitchers?” I ast him. 

“They ain’t none,” says Boyle, “none that counts. All 
told, we got three right-handers and three cockeyes, but 
outside 0’ Steele, I’d go up there and catch any one 0’ 
them without a mask or glove or protector or nothin’. 
When the balls they throw don’t hit the screen on the fly 
they’ll hit the fence on the first hop.” 

“Where'd he get ’em all?” says I. 

“He must of bought ’em off'n Pawnee Bill,” says Jimmy. 

“We seem to be long on catchers,’ I says. 

“Wade and Fulton and myself,” says Jimmy, ‘but 
some of us is goin’ to get switched before the season’s a 
week old. As I say, when Steele ain’t pitchin’ the club 
don’t need no catcher, and it sure does need other things. 
Carmody’s playin’ short and Boles is the first sacker and 
~ you'll be somewheres in the outfield. That only leaves 
four positions without nobody to fill ’em. So I and Red 
and Charley’s wonderin’ which one of us’ll beelected first. I 
wouldn’t mind tacklin’ right field; they’s some short fences 
in the league. But Carmody’s just crazy enough to stick 
. me at third base where a man don’t have time to duck.” 

“You lay off’n right field,” I says. “I got a lien on that 
bird.” 


“You'll play where Carmody puts you,” says Jimmy. 


THE 


““Mr. Grant Don't Want No Spies Hangin’ Round,” *» 
Says Whiskers 


“You’re delirious,” saysI. ‘You 
ain’t seen my contract. Isigned to 
play right field and nowheres else, 
and you couldn’t get me out 0’ 
there with a habeas corpus.” 

“Mr. Fox, eh?” says Boyle. 

“You know it,” I says, ‘“‘and be- 
tween you and I, they’s a reason. 
I’d just as soon tell you because 
they ain’t no danger o’ you spillin’ 
it. My right knee slipped out on 
me last August, and when it went, 
it went for good. All the doctors I 
seen give me the same advice—to 
get out o’ baseball. And I had my 
mind all made up to quit when old 
Grant stepped in with his offer. I 
took it, knowin’ all the w’ile that 
it was grand larceny.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” 
says Jimmy. ‘“They’ll be only one 
guy on this club that ain’t a burglar. 
That’syoung Steele. Therest of us, 
includin’ the M.G.R., is a bunch 0’ 
bandits. But I’m not frettin’ over 
it. I figure that if he wasn’t givin’ 
me this dough somebody else’d be 
gettin’ it, maybe somebody without 
as much license toitasme. If they 
wasn’t nobody dependin’ on me I 
might feel ashamed. But whenyou 
got a wife and two kids, and an old 
> bug comes along and slips you a 
contract for three times what you’re 
worth, it’d be cheatin’ your folks to 
not take it.” 

“T ain’t got no folks,”’ I says. 

“But you can’t never tell,” says 
Boyle. 

“T can tell,” I says, “‘if you’ll lis- 
ten. Imetalittlelady the middle o’ 
last July. The first week in August 
we got engaged. And the second 
week in August Mr. Knee. blowed 
_out.- So, when Grant come. after 
., me, along in September, I begin to 
believe in angels... But I ain’t never 
felt right about it.” 

“How bad is the old dog?” says 
Jimmy. ‘‘Canyourunonit at all?” 

“T can run on it,” I says, ‘but I can’t get up no speed. 
And I don’t know when she’s goin’ to slip again. I can’t 
start quick. And I’m scared to stoop.” 

“You won’t need to stoop; not with our pitchers,” says 
Jimmy.: ‘All that’ll come out your way is line drives. or 
high boys over the wall,” 

“And if I turn sudden, I’m gone,’ says I. 

“That’s easy,” says Boyle. ‘Rest your spine against 
them boards and do all your runnin’ to’rds- the infield. 
You won’t be the first outfielder that played that aaa 

““Carmody’ll wise up to me,”’ I says. 

“You should worry your head off about Carmody,” says 
Boyle. ‘‘He’s pretendin’ to take his job serious, but.down 
in his. heart he knows he’s a thief. . He’s got just as much 
right to manage a ball club as that girl o’ yours. You just 
stick it out and draw the old check every first and fifteenth, 
and remember that you got plenty o’ company. Even if 
your two legs was cut off at the waist you’d be wor five 
times as much as some of us.’ 

“Careful there, Jim,” I says. — 

“You can hit, can’t you?” he says. . “And you can 
catch fly balls, and you can throw. There’s three things 


ee 


you can do, and that’s three more things than most of our. 


gang can do. No, I’ll take that back. They’s one thing 
they can all do.” .~ 

““What’s that?” I ast him. 

“Kat,” says Jimmy, ‘‘and if you don’t believe it come 
down in the dinin’ room. The doors is supposed to open 
for supper at five-thirty, but after the first day we was 
here, the manager seen that the only way to save the doors 
was to keep ’em open all the w’ile. All the other ball clubs 
I was ever with talked about their hittin’ and their bad luck, 
and all that. But this bunch don’t talk nothin’ but meats 
and groceries, and when they ain’t talkin’ about ’em it’s 
because they got so many o’ them in their mouth that they 
can’t talk. The kid that was roomin’ with me put what he 
couldn’t eat in his pockets or inside his shirt, and after 
every meal he’d come straight to the room and unload on 
top o’ the bureau. And if I went near his storehouse to 
brush my hair or look in the glass, he’d growl like a dog. 
He had himself trained so’s he wouldn’t sleep more’n 
three hours in arow. He’d go to bed at nine and get up at 
twelve and three for refreshments. But no matter how 
hungry he was at three, he always managed to save a piece 
o’ cold hamburger or a little fricasseed veal for when he 
woke up in the mornin’, so’s he wouldn’t have to go down 
to breakfast in his nightgown. Our second day here it 
was rainin’ when I rolled out o’ bed. Griffin, the kid I’m 
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tellin’ you about, was puttin’ on his clo’es with one had | 
and feedin’ seit with the other. ‘Well, boy,’ I says to. 
him, ‘it looks like we’d loaf to-day.’ He must of thought 
I’d mentioned veal loaf or a loaf o’ bread, because all the 
answer I got was more things to eat. ‘Fruit and cereal,’ 
he says, ‘prunes and oranges and oatmeal, bacon and eggs _ 
straight up, small tenderloin medium, sausage and cakes, | 
buttered toast, some o’ them rolls, and a pot 0’ coffee,’ 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘your dress rehearsal goes off all right; ie 
you don’t get scared and forget your lines in front o’ ie 
waiter, you’ll be the hit o’ the show.’ But I might as well 
of been talkin’ to a post hole. He didn’t know I was 
speakin’ unless I spoke like a bill o’ fare.” 

“What position does he play? Taste 

“Third base,” says Jimmy, “‘and for the fear everybody 
won’t know it, he always keeps one foot on the bag. But 
don’t get the idear that he’s a bigger eater than the rest 
o’ them. They ain’t no more difference in their appetites 
than in their ball playin’. When they got their noses in 
the feed-trough, though, they look like they was at home. | 
And when they’re out there on the field, you’d think they | 
was It for blindman’s buff.” | 

I ast him about the Old Man havin’ their lunch sent out. 

“Even Carmody laughed at that,” he says; “‘but Car- 
mody’s figured that the way to get along with old Grant 
is to agree with him in everything. So we’re relieved from 
two changes o’ clo’es, and a half mile walk that might help | 
some of us get down to weight.” 

“Ts it a regular lunch?” I ast him. 

“All but the tools,’’ says Jimmy. ‘‘And that makes it 
the favorite meal with Griffin and them. They can throw ( 
it in faster and without near as much risk. And all you 
have to do to start a riot is drop a bone or part of a potato 
on the grass.’ 

‘How is the grounds?” I says. 

“Just as good as the club,”’ says Boyle. 

“Who picked out this joint?” says I. 

“The same old bug that picked up these ball players,” | 
says Jimmy. ‘He was lookin’ for a quiet place and he got | 
it. The burg’s supposed to have a population o’ twelve | 
hundred, but I haven’t even saw the twelve. Dixie Springs | 
they call it, but the only springs is in Carmody’s bed. The | 
town and the grounds is both jokes. The hotel’s all right | 
outside 0’ the rooms. T’ll own up the eatin’s good, but > 
that’s the one thing that don’t make no difference to this 
bunch of our’n. They’d go to it just the same if it was Of 
mule chops.” 

““How much longer do we stick?” I ast him. 

“Plain five weeks,” says Jimmy. ‘‘We don’t play no | 
exhibitions nowheres because they might be spies from the 
other clubs watchin’ us. We stay right here and do all our 
practicin’ in a park that was laid out by a steeplechase fan, | 
and then we go straight home and win the openin’ game. 
and the pennant by su’prise. You’re lucky you come a 
week late. If I’d knew che dope i in advance I wouldn’t of 
never reported till the day o’ the big su’prise party. But 
leave us hurry downstairs or it’ll be too late for you to 4 
a look at a fine piece of American scenery.” 

“What’s that?” I ast. 

“The Royal Gorge,” says Jimmy. 

Well, he hadn’t lied when he told me about their eatin’. 
It was just like as if they knowed the league wasn’t only | 
goin’ to last this one more season, and they all o’ them 
expected to live to be over ninety, and was tryin’ to get 
fixed up in a year for the next sixty-five. You remember 
how them waiters down South come one-steppin’ in with 
their trays balanced on their thumb a mile over their 
head? Well, they didn’t pull that stunt with the orders 
these here boys give’em. Each fella’s meal took two pall- ; 
bearers, with a couple o’ mourners followin’ along behind to 
pick up whatever floral pieces fell off when the casket listed. 

Land Boyle and Fulton and Hi Boles had a table to our-. 
self, and you ought to saw them Ephs quarrel over who'd 
wait on us. Besides our four orders together not bein’ as 
big as.one 0’ them other guys’, we wasn’t so exhausted at, 
the end 0’ the meal that we couldn’t dig down in our pocket 
and get a dime. Mr. Grant and Carmody and the secre- 
tary set next to our table and it seemed to worry the Old 
Boy that our appetites was so poor. He’d say: | 

“Warner, I’m afraid you ain’t feelin’ good. You don’t 
eat hardly nothin’.” 

“T’m all right,” I’d tell him; “but eatin’ ain’t no new 
experience for me. I ett for several years before I broke 
into baseball and I been gettin’ regular meals ever since.” 

The lunch served out to the grounds was worth travelin’ 
south just to look at it. It always come prompt at twelve, 
and for a half hour before that time every ground ball was 
a base hit because the fielders was all lookin’ up at the sun. 
And when the baskets full 0’ nourishment was drug in, no 
matter if we was right in the middle of an innin’, every- 
body’d throw away their bats and gloves and race for the 
front. Carmody’d follow along smilin’, like it was a good 
joke. . 

I was hungry my first day out. I told Jimmy I felt like 
eatin’ a big meal. 

“Well,” he says, “I bet you don’t eat it when you see it.” 

He win his bet. I was the last fella up to the baskets. 
They was a couple o’ sandwiches and one or two pieces 0” 
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him that his cargo of coal was not destined 
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‘ried chicken left, but it’d all been pawed over by the early 
»irds, and amongst the other things the grounds was shy 
5f was a place to wash your hands. Even if they’d been 
yne, nobody’d of had time to use it. 

So that day and the rest o’ the time we was there I set 
sut on the sidelines with Hi and Jimmy and Red durin’ the 
noon hour, and watched the performance. 

- “This mayn’t be a big league,” says Jimmy, “but our 
elub’ll be big if they don’t all get lockjaw.” 

“Tt’ll take two engines to pull us home,” says Red. 

“Tf them boys could hit, they’d be heavy hitters,” says Hi. 
Well, they couldn’t hit or they couldn’t field; that is, the 
‘most o’ them couldn’t. They was a couple that had the 
stuff to make pretty fair ball players if they’d knew any- 
thing. Carmody couldn’t learn ’em because he didn’t 
know nothin’ himself. I done what I could to help ’em, 
partly because I’m kind-hearted and partly so’s I’d be 
‘doin’ somethin’ else besides riskin’ my life in that outfield. 
It was rough enough so’s a fella with two good legs would 
be seared to take a chance, and it wasn’t no place for a 
‘cripple to frolic round in. 

We put on two ball games a day between the regulars 
and yannigans. The only reason for callin’ our team the 
regulars was on account o’ Carmody playin’ with us. We 
‘was licked most o’ the time because young Steele done most 
‘0’ the pitchin’ against us. He sure could buzz’em through 
‘and he had as good control as I ever seen ina kid. He was 


Narcissus rolled into the South, Capt. Michael 
J. Murphy’s alert brain was busy every spare 
‘moment, striving to discover, in the incomprehensible 
charter his owners had made for him, what 
the French call la raison d’étre. Not having 
any wireless, he was unable to keep in touch 
with the stirring events being enacted in 
‘Europe and on the high seas, as news of the 
said events filtered by him through space. 
While on the West Coast, where all the news- 
papers are printed in Spanish, he had been 
equally barred from keeping in touch with 
the war, although en route through the 
Panama Canal he did his best to buy up all 
the old newspapers on the Zone. 
_ Upon arrival in New York with his cargo 
‘of nitrate, his anxiety to make a record in 
his first command in steam caused him to 
_ stay on the job every moment the Narcissus 
was discharging, for Cappy Ricks had im- 
'pressed upon him, as he impressed upon 
every skipper in the Blue Star employ, the 
fact that aslow boat isslow paying dividends. 
Consequently the worthy captain had had 
no time to acquaint himself with the move- 
ments of the various fleets, and when he sent 
his day letter to his owners on the morning 
of the day he sailed from Norfolk for Per- 
nambuco, his action was predicated, not on 
what he knew but on what he felt. The 
_ sixth sense that all real sailors possess warned 


[wares rote the long, lazy days that the 


for Batavia nor yet Manila, but for delivery 
at sea to the warships of some foreign na- 
tion. Devoutly Michael J. hoped it wasn’t 
for the British fleet, since in such a contin- 
gency he would be cruelly torn between his 
love and duty. Consequently he resolved 
that, should the choice of alternatives be 
forced upon him, he would steer a middle 
course and resign his command. 

On the other hand, Mike Murphy knew 
Matt Peasley and Cappy Ricks to be in- 
tensely pro-Ally in their sympathies, despite 
the President’s proclamation of neutrality 
and the polite requests of the motion-picture 
houses for their audiences to remain perfectly quiet while 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, Sir John French and Gen- 
eral Joffre came on the screen and bowed. Under the cir- 
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cumstances, therefore, Murphy found it very difficult to 


Suspect his owners of conspiring to deliver a cargo of coal 
to the German fleet at sea. No, indeed! Matt Peasley 
and Cappy Ricks were too intensely American for that; 
indeed, Cappy was always saying he hoped to see an 
American mercantile marine established before he should 
be gathered into the bosom of Abraham. 

From whatever angle the doughty skipper viewed it, 
therefore, the tangle became more and more incompre- 
hensible. Cappy and Matt knew full well the rules of the 
game as promulgated by their Uncle Samuel, and the dire 
penalties for infraction. However, granted that they 


The Pistol Dropped Clattering to the 
Deck and Von Staden Folded Up Like an Accordion 


workin’ the day that I and Carmody had our first and last 
argument. Carmody’s whole idear o’ baseball was:“‘take 
two strikes.’”’ That was his instructions to everybody that 
went up to hit. It was all right when the other fellas was 
pitchin’ because they was all o’ them pretty near sure to 
walk you. But I couldn’t see no sense doin’ it against 
Steele; it just helped him get you in a hole. 

This day it come up to the seventh innin’ and Steele had 
us beat four to nothin’. We was all ordered to take two 
strikes and most of us was addin’ one onto the order. But 
in the seventh, one o’ the kids happened to get a base hit 
and they was a couple o’ boots, and when it was my turn 
to go up there, the bases was choked and two out. 

“‘Take two strikes,”’ yells Carmody. 

““Yes,”’ I says to myself, “I’ll take two strikes.” 

So Steele, thinkin’ I’d obey orders, laid the first one right 
over in my groove and I busted it out o’ the ball park. 

When I come in to the bench Carmody was layin’ 
for me. 

“What kind o’ baseball is that?”’ he says. 

“Tt’s real baseball,” I says. “If you think it ain’t you’re 
crazy. When a pitcher’s got as good control as him, and 
we’re four runs behind and the bases is full, I’m goin’ to 
crack the first ball I can reach.” 

He called me over away from the gang. 

“Tt’s a bad example,” he says, “‘for you to not follow 
instructions.” 
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knew they could scheme successfully to 
evade punishment at the hands of their 
own government, Mike Murphy knew 
full well that no man could guarantee 
immunity from the right of a belligerent 
warship to visit and search, or from con- 
fiscation or months of demurrage in a prize court in the 
event that his ship’s papers and the course the vessel was 
traveling failed to justify her presence in that particular 
longitude and latitude. And with the huge profits to be 
made in neutral trade it seemed incomprehensible that a 
sound business man like Cappy Ricks should assume all 
these risks for the sake of a little extra money. Surely 
he must realize that if he sent her on an illegal errand her 
war-risk insurance would not hold. 
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“Maybe it is,” says I, ‘‘but when the instructions is 
ridic’lous I’m goin’ to forget ’em.” 

“T’m managin’ this ball club,” he says. 

“You’re doin’ a grand job,” says I. “‘When you take 
money for managin’, it’s plain highway robbery.” 

“IT suppose you’re earnin’ yourn,”’ says Carmody. “I 
suppose you got two good legs.” 

That kind o’ shook me up. 

“Listen,” he says, ‘‘I got just as much license to draw a 
manager’s salary as you have for takin’ a ball player’s. 
You're liable to be on crutches before the middle of April. 
But if I don’t make no crack to Grant he won’t know you 
was crippled when you signed; he’ll think, when your 
knee goes back on you, that it’s the first time and just an 
accident. So,” he says, “‘if I was you I’d play the way the 
manager told me and not make no fuss.” 

“You win,” says I. “‘But have a heart and forget once 
in a wile to give me orders. I don’t mind if the rest o’ the 
league knows I got a bum leg, but I don’t want ’em to 
think my head’s cut off.” 

They wasn’t never such a long five weeks as I put in 
down to this excuse for a trainin’ camp. After the first few 
days I got sick o’ laughin’ and sleepin’ and everything else. 
I’d promised the girl I wouldn’t take a drink, but all that 
kept me from breakin’ the promise was lack of opportunity. 
The burg didn’t even have a soda foundry. 

(Continued on Page 78) 


On the other hand, it appeared to Murphy that 
the charter must have been consummated with the 
full knowledge and consent of the Blue Star Naviga- 
tion Company, for the veriest tyro in the shipping 
business could not have failed to be suspicious of that 


clause in the charter party, stipulating a call at Pernambuco 
for orders. Of course there was the possibility that this 
acquiescence had been due to misrepresentation on the part 
of the New York agents or rank stupidity on the part of the 
Blue Star Navigation Company. But Seaborne & Company 
were above a shady deal. 
for the Blue Star Navigation Company it might have occurred 
to them that all was not as it should be, but that was none of 
their business. 


In putting through the charter 


If they spread their hand and permitted Cappy 
Ricks an unobstructed view, it was up to 
Cappy to decide and order them to close or 
reject the charter. As for stupidity on the 
part of the Blue Star Navigation Company, 
Murphy knew full well that stupidity was 
the crime Cappy Ricks found it hardest to 
forgive. Even had Cappy overlooked that 
suspicious clause in the charter, because of 
his age, Matt Peasley’s youth and practical 
maritime knowledge should have offset 
Cappy’s error; and even if both had erred, 
there still remained the matchless Skinner, 
as suspicious as a burglar, as keen as a razor, 
as infallible as a chronometer. 

No, it just didn’t seem possible that the 
Blue Star Navigation Company had gone 
into the deal with their eyes wide open; on 
the contrary, it seemed equally impossible 
that they had gone into it with their eyes 
shut. Consequently Michael J. decided to 
wake them up—provided they slept on the 
job—and to give them an opportunity to 
repent before it should be too late. 

He felt very much better after sending 
that telegram, but as the Narcissus plowed 
steadily south at the rate of two hundred 
and thirty miles a day, he began to grieve 
because he had no wireless to bring him a 
prompt reply; he berated himself for not 
waiting at the dock in Norfolk until his 
owners should have had an opportunity to 
answer; he abused himself for his timidity 
in questioning the judgment of his owners, 
for indeed he had been content to hint when 
more decisive action was demanded. 

How Michael J. Murphy yearned to dis- 
cuss his problem with someone as loyal and 
devoted to the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany as himself! His dignity as master of 

the Narcissus, however, bade him refrain from discussing 

the integrity of his owners with his mates—particularly 
with new mates, to whom the house flag stood for naught 
but a symbol of monthly revenue. In fact, of the forty- 
one men under him, there was but one with whom he 
could with entire dignity discuss the matter. That man 
was Terence Reardon. But even here he was barred, for 
since he had called the chief engineer a renegade the only 
possible discussion that could obtain between them now 
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must be anything but academic; in consequence of which 
Michael J. Murphy was forced to hug his apprehensions 
to himself until the Narcissus steamed slowly into the outer 
harbor of Pernambuco. Ten minutes ‘after she dropped 
her big hook the skipper’s suspicions were crystallized into 
certainty. 

Just as she came to anchor the steward appeared on 
deck, vociferously beating his triangle to announce sup- 
per—for at sea dinner is always supper. 

“Mr. Schultz,”’ the captain called from the bridge, “ 
soon.as your men have had their supper clear away the 
working boat. I’m going ashore.” 

“Very vell, sir,’”’ Mr. Schultz replied heartily, and the 
captain went below to supper. He was scarcely seated 
before Mr. Schultz stuck his head in the dining-saloon 
window and announced that a gentleman who claimed to 
represent the charterers was alongside in a launch and 
desired to come aboard and speak with him. 

“Let.down the accommodation ladder, Mr. Schultz, and 
when the gentleman comes aboard show him round to 
my stateroom,” the skipper answered. ‘“‘I’ll meet. him 
there in a pig’s whisper. It is probable he has come 
aboard with our orders, Mr. Schultz, so never mind clear- 
ing away the boat:until I speak to you further about it. 
Steward, set an extra cover at my right. We may have a 
guest for supper.” 

He hurried round to his stateroom and donned a uni- 
form coat to receive his visitor. Mr. Schultz came 
presently, bearing a visiting card upon which was engraved 
the name: Mr. August Carl von Staden. Behind the 
mate a sailor with a bulging suitcase stood at attention; 
two more sailors stood behind the first, a steamer trunk 
between them, and as Captain Murphy stepped out on 
deck to greet his visitor he observed a tall, athletic, 
splendid-looking fellow coming leisurely toward him along 
the deck. The stranger carried a large Gladstone bag. 

The captain bowed. ‘I am the skipper of this big 
box,” he announced pleasantly. ‘‘ Murphy is my name.” 

Herr von Staden shook hands and in most excellent 
English, without the slightest trace of a German accent, 
expressed his pleasure in the meeting. The captain cast 
a glance of frank curiosity at the bag Von Staden carried 
and at the baggage the sailors had in tow. Von Staden 
interpreted the glance and smiled. 

“TJ. have brought you your orders, Captain Murphy. 
They are contained in this.envelope’”’; and he handed a 
blank envelope to the captain. ‘‘ However, I happened 
to know that one of the orders is to provide a berth for me. 
I’m to go with you as supercargo.” 
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“T hadn’t heard anything about such a possibility,” 
Mike Murphy replied with just a shade of formality in 
his tones. . He turned to the first mate: ‘‘ Mr. Schultz, will 
you'be good enough to see to it that Mr. von Staden’s 
baggage is stowed in the owners’ suite. Then tell the 
steward to see that our guest’s quarters are put in order. 
Mr. von Staden, will you kindly step into my office here 
while I read these orders?” 

Von Staden nodded. Entering the captain’s room he 
sat down on the settee and lighted a gold-tipped cigarette, 
while Murphy tore open the envelope. It contained a 
cablegram reading as follows: 


Von STADEN & ULRICH, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Ornillo Montevideo. BLUESTAR. 


The captain reached for his telegraphic-code book. 
When de-coded the message read: 
Instruct captain to proceed to Montevideo and there 


await further orders. 
BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The cablegram had been filed at San Francisco two days 
before. ‘Murphy looked keenly at his guest, who smoked 
tranquilly and returned the look without interest. 

“Mr. von Staden,”’ the captain announced, ‘‘these are 
strange orders, in view of the fact that I cleared from New 
York for Manila or Batavia, via the Cape of Good Hope. 
It would be a sure sign of bad luck to the steamer Narcissus 
if a British cruiser should pick her up off the coast of 
Uruguay.” 

Von Staden smiled. “You are very direct, captain— 
very blunt indeed. Thisis a characteristic more Teutonic 
than Gaelic, I believe, so I shall experience no embarrass- 
ment in being equally frank with you. Your cargo of coal 
is designed for our German Pacific fleet.” 

“‘T guessed as much, sir. Nevertheless, my owners did 
not see fit to take me into their confidence in this illegal 
undertaking, Mr. von Staden f 

“They did not think it necessary,’’ Von Staden in- 
terrupted smilingly. ‘‘In fact, Captain Peasley assured 
our people in New York that your sympathies are so 
overwhelmingly in favor of our cause we need anticipate 
no worry as to the course you would pursue. Moreover, 
in the event of a judicial inquiry it would be an advantage 
if you could say that you had had no voice in the matter, 
but had been instructed to obey the orders of the charter- 
ers—of whom we are the agents in Pernambuco. Perhaps 
this cablegram will allay your fears,’ and he drew an 
unopened cablegram from his pocket and handed it to 
Murphy. It was a code cablegram, signed by the Blue 
Star Navigation Company and addressed to Murphy in 
care of Von Staden & Ulrich. When de-coded it read: 


Execute the orders of supercargo if possible. It may 
lead to further business. Charterers must take the risk. 
We do not think there is any risk. Please remain. 


This cablegram was signed ‘‘ Matt.” 

“Well, captain?’’ Von Staden queried politely. 

“‘T don’t like this business at all,’’ the captain replied. 
“My owners may think there is no risk, but I’m afraid. 
England controls the seas ye 

““We are in possession of the secret code of the British 
Navy, Captain Murphy. We know the approximate 
location of every British warship in the Atlantic and 
Pacific—and I assure you there is no risk.” 


March 25, '. 


‘Well, my boss informs me the charterers assume the 
risk, so I suppose I shouldn’t worry over the Blue Star 
Navigation Company’s end of the gamble. They know 
their own business, I dare say. Evidently they feared | 
might want to resign, so I have been asked to remain; and 
when Captain Peasley says ‘please’ to me, Mr. von Staden, 
I find it very, very hard to refuse.” 

“T am glad, for the sake of our selfish interests, my - 
captain, to find you so loyal to your owners’ financial 
interests,” the supercargo replied heartily. “Now that 
you have decided to remain, I need not point out to you 
the danger of a resignation at this time. It might lead tc 
some unlooked-for developments which might prejudice 
your owners, although I think they have covered thei 
tracks very effectually. Nevertheless, it is not well to take 
the slightest risk —— ‘Be. 

“Without being hy paid for it,” Murphy interrupte 
sneeringly. ‘‘My owners have been well paid for ' 
risk, but where do I come in? I haven’t been prom 
double my usual salary, or a split on the profits 
voyage; andI know if I were to command a vessel | 
with munitions of war I would not be asked to ta 
into the North Sea at the customary skipper’s » 
I'd be offered a large bonus.” 

“You forget, my dear captain, that your tha 
assume all the risks. One of them was the risk that 
might resign unless you received adequate compens 
I came aboard prepared to insure that risk,” ane¢ 
touched with his toe the Gladstone bag. “What do i 
say to $5000?” 

Michael J. Murphy smiled. “It is pleasant, s 
said, ‘‘to be paid $5000 for doing something one 
to do for nothing. Iam notahog. Five thousand 
is sufficient. How do I get it—and when?” Az 

“In gold coin of the United States, or gold certifiemte: 
of the same interesting country, my dear captain—and 
you may have it immediately.’”’ Again Herr von Staden 
kicked the Gladstone bag. 

“Tl take it in gold certificates. And in order that my 
dear old father and mother may have the benefit of my 
rascality in case anything unforeseen should arise to prevent 
my return, I suggest you hand over the boodle this minute 
and I’ll go ashore and express it home.” 

“Captain Murphy, you are a man after my own 
heart ma 

“T am not a born fool, sir,” Murphy interrupted. “I’m 
accepting your money to be a fool, well knowing it is 
foolish to do it, for still I am taking a risk. I am thirty- 
eight years old, Mr. von Staden, and a skipper as young 
as that has his future all before him. Set him down on 
the beach, however, with his ticket revoked for all time— 
and his future is behind him.” 

“In that event,” the supercargo replied, “you might 
accept my assurance, without questioning my authority 
for such assurance, that you would have no difficulty in 
procuring a remunerative position ashore. The firm of 
Von Staden & Ulrich could use you very handily.” 

“Thank you, sir. Consider the matter settled. Will you 
come ashore with me, sir, and dine, or would you prefer 
to have supper aboard?” 

“T beg of you to be excused from going ashore, captain. 
I have much to do to-night. The launch which brought 
me alongside has a knocked-down wireless plant aboard, 
and I am anxious to have it set up on your good ship 
Narcissus—a task I shall have to oversee personally. I 
shall probably work all night.” 

“Praise be!’’ Michael J. Murphy answered heartily. 
“We'll have some interest in life now. We can get all the 


Herr August Carl von Staden Stood at the Head of the Accommodation Ladder and Smiled as the Launch Disappeared 
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Silently in the Heavy Velvet Gloom the Great Vessel Slipped Out of Pernambuco Harbor 


war news, going and coming, can’t we? Have you brought 
along an operator?” 

“Tam an operator,” the supercargo answered. ‘By the 
bye, can you fix me up with a wireless room?” 

. “There are two staterooms and a bath in the owners’ 
suite which you will occupy. You can take your choice.” 

“Good. I shall want to sleep close to my instrument.” 

He opened the bag, counted out five one-thousand- 
dollar gold certificates of the United States of America 
and handed them to the captain. 

“The grand old rag,’’ Michael J. murmured. ‘How 
many rascals fight under the flag of old King Spondulics!”’ 

“T believe you have an Irish chief engineer,” Von Staden 
continued. ‘While I understand his sympathies are with 
us, still it seems only right to compensate ——” 

“Suit yourself, Mr. von Staden.’”’ 

“What kind of a man is he, captain?” 

“Td hate to tell you. I’ve had little to do with him, 
but that little was enough. We avoid each other as much 
as possible and never speak except in the line of duty. 
I make no bones of the fact that I think he’s a scrub.” 

Mr. von Staden nodded sagely. ‘‘Perhaps I’d better 
wait and get acquainted with him,” he suggested, and closed 
his bag. Murphy showed him to his quarters, which the 
steward, under the first mate’s supervision, was already 
setting in order; and, having decided to set up the wireless 
in the sleeping room, Von Staden accompanied the skipper 
round to superintend the taking on board of the wireless 
plant from the gasoline launch bobbing alongside. When 
the equipment was finally hoisted to the deck of the Nar- 
cissus, Michael J. Murphy boarded the launch and was 
whisked ashore for the avowed purpose of sending to his 
aged parents the fruits of his elastic conscience. 

Herr August Carl von Staden stood at the head of the 
accommodation ladder and smiled as the launch disappeared 
into the tropic twilight. Then he said something in German 
to Mr. Schultz, who laughed. Evidently it was very good 
news, for even the quartermaster at the companion ladder 
smiled covertly. It is possible they would not have felt 
80 cheerful had they known that Michael J. Murphy’s 

dear old father and mother” had been sleeping in a 
Boston cemetery some fifteen years, and that their last 
words to Michael had been an exhortation to remember 
that manliness and honor must be his only heritage. And 
as the launch bore him shoreward, he looked back and 
grinned at the dim, duck-clad figure of Von Staden. 

Your agents looked me up, my hearty,” he solil- 
oquized, “and if they did their work half well they told 
you I was an honest man. Only a crook comes with a bag 
of gold to talk illegitimate business with an honest man. 
I'm banking you’re as crooked as a bed spring, and that 
| there’s something fishy about this enterprise. Cappy Ricks 
Asn’tfully informed, otherwise he wouldn’t be doing business 
with a crook!” 

vI 

ARRIVED ashore, Captain Murphy hurried to the cable 

office, registered his cable address, borrowed a code 
book and sent a code cablegram to his owners. Then, 
having subsidized the operator liberally to rush it, Michael 


J. Murphy set out for a stroll among the limited attrac- 
tions of Pernambuco. His cablegram would get through 
in two hours at the very most, and though the captain 
figured the Blue Star offices would be closed when the 
message reached San Francisco, still he was not discour- 
aged. He knew the cable company always telephoned to 
Mr. Skinner at his home all Blue Star and Ricks Lumber 
& Logging messages arriving after office hours and before 
midnight. Naturally Skinner could be depended upon to 
have a copy of the code at home, and if he didn’t Murphy 
knew he would rush down to the office, no matter what 
the hour, and de-code it there. Of course he would cable 
his reply immediately, in which event it might be that the 
captain would have an answer shortly after midnight or 
by breakfast at the latest. 

He decided, therefore, to return to the cable office about 
midnight and await the reply to his cablegram. He had 
proceeded but a few blocks from the cable office, however, 
before a disturbing thought struck him with such force 
as to bring him to an abrupt pause. 

His owners had cabled him in care of Von Staden & 
Ulrich, when in the telegram sent just before sailing from 
Norfolk he had instructed them to cable him in care of 
the American consul. Murphy’s native shrewdness had 
made him suspicious of Von Staden the instant the latter 
had so nonchalantly offered him a bribe of five thousand 
dollars, for the proffer of a bribe of that magnitude, with- 
out any preliminary bargaining, did not coérdinate with 
Michael’s idea of business. Certainly if the charterers had 
his owners ‘‘fixed,’’ five thousand dollars was too much 
money to give their captain, particularly since there were 
available any number of capable rascals eager to do the job 
for twenty-five hundred, and the devil take the conse- 
quences. 

At the time Von Staden had handed him the two cable- 
grams from the Blue Star Navigation Company no sus- 
picion that they were forgeries had entered the captain’s 
mind; indeed, Matt Peasley’s cablegram to him appeared 
at first blush to be an answer to the telegram which Mur- 
phy had sent his owners from Norfolk. In that telegram 
Murphy had mentioned his suspicions and hinted at un- 
warranted risks and the possibility of the circumstances 
attending the delivery of his cargo forcing his resignation. 
Matt’s cablegram handed him by Von Staden urged him 
to remain in the ship and assured him there were no 
risks; that if there were the charterers assumed them. For 
the nonce, therefore, the master’s mind did not dwell on 
any doubts as to the genuineness of the orders he had 
received, even though he decided instantly as a precau- 
tionary measure to confirm them before proceeding to 
carry them out. This, however, was merely because he 
was suspicious of Von Staden and desired to obviate the 
possibility of that individual’s double-crossing the Blue 
Star Navigation Company. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, he had considered 
it good policy to appear to fall readily into line, and, the 
better to disarm Von Staden’s watchfulness, he had de- 
manded extra compensation. The ease with which the 
bribe had been secured having crystallized his suspicions, 


instantly he had cast about in his ingenious brain for a 
good sound excuse for going ashore and cabling his owners. 
To demand his bribe in advance and then announce that 
he would go ashore and express it to those dependent upon 
him, in case he failed to return and enjoy it himself, seemed 
to present a reason that would not be questioned, and 
accordingly he had done so. 

Michael J. Murphy removed his uniform cap and thought- 
fully scratched his head. ‘‘Now why,” he demanded of 
the scented night, ‘‘did Matt cable me in care of that 
German firm when he must have known I would call on 
the American consul in the expectation of finding a cable- 
gram there?’ He shook his head. “They’ve got us 
winging, Michael,’ he soliloquized, “‘so I suppose the only 
thing to do is to play safe, call upon the American consul 
immediately if not sooner, and ask if he has a cablegram 
for us.” 

And without further ado the worthy fellow sprang into 
a cab and was whirled away to the residence of the Amer- 
ican consul. Yes, the consul had a cablegram for him, but 
it was at his office. Could Captain Murphy not wait until 
morning? 

Most emphatically Captain Murphy could not. That 
cablegram was important; it meant a great deal of money 
and possibly life or death 

Regretfully the consul entered the cab with the captain, 
drove to the consulate and delivered the cablegram to the 
eager mariner, who swore when he discovered it was in 
cipher and not code, for this necessitated immediate return 
to the Narcissus in order to obtain the key to the cipher. 
He thanked the consul and sent the latter home in the 
cab, while he hurried for the harbor front and the nearest 
boat landing. He was filled with apprehension, for indeed 
there was something radically wrong when his owners 
cabled him in the secret cipher of the Blue Star Navigation 
Company—something the company had, doubtless, never 
found occasion to do before. For while each vessel of the 
Blue Star fleet had a copy of the A. L. code aboard, with 
the cipher key typewritten and pasted on the second fly- 
leaf, not a single Blue Star skipper knew why it had been 
pasted there or why the company should have gone to the 
trouble of getting up any one of the hundreds of secret 
ciphers possible to be developed from the A. L. Telegraphic 
Code. This was a secret that lay locked in the breast of 
Mr. Skinner. It is probable, however, that it had occurred 
to him in an idle moment that a secret cipher might come 
in handy some day, and Mr. Skinner believed in being 
prepared for emergencies. 

The captain bade the launch wait for him at the accom- 
modation ladder, while he hurried round to his stateroom 
and promptly fell to work on Mr. Skinner’s cipher cable- 
gram. When he had laboriously deciphered it this is what 
he read: 


“Unaccountably failed note suspicious clause charter. 
Something rotten. We are playing square game. Think 
plot deliver coal German fleet South Atlantic. Discharge 
your German crew immediately, first notifying Brazilian 
authorities and American consul. Have help when you 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Saved From Itself 


HE House Committee on Education has a bill to estab- 

lish a national censorship of moving pictures. Probably, 
when the courts duly defined the boundaries between 
national and local powers, this would be in addition to the 
multifarious and mostly vexatious state and city censor- 
ships. One of the sponsors of the bill sets forth what is 
considered a cogent argument for it. 

Film producers have told him, he says, “that they are 
almost compelled to put some sensational and salacious 
elements in their plays. If they do not the crowds flock to 
the theaters where the other sort of film is shown, and they 
find themselves losing money. They compromise in order 
to stay in business.” 

The real object of the censorship, then, is to save a 
degraded public from itself and prevent it from flocking to 
theaters where pictures for which its vicious taste hankers 
are produced. A government of the people by the people 
must intervene to rescue the people from their own depray- 
ity. That looks like an appalling job. How can a censorship 
derived from the people escape infection by the people’s 
corruption? Being finally dependent on public favor, 
would it not—in order to preserve its popularity—cut out 
all the decent pictures and permit none but the indecent 
ones, which the public demands? 

There is a certain censorship of literature. Whoever 
exhibits or circulates printed matter that appeals only to 
depravity is liable to a term in the penitentiary, and pretty 
often gets it. That is the only sort of censorship a democ- 
racy ought to have. 


How Revolutions Happen 


N SEPTEMBER, 1517, Luther composed ninety-seven 

theses attacking the preéminence that many German 
colleges gave to the teachings of Aristotle. He considered 
them so important that he had them printed and circulated 
among learned persons. The next month he composed 
ninety-five theses against the sale of indulgences, with so 
little thought of any lasting value in them that he merely 
tacked them up on the church door. Concerning them he 
wrote, a little later, to a friend: 

‘“‘As you are surprised that I did not send them to you, 
I reply that my purpose was not to publish them, but first 
to consult a few of my neighbors about them, that I might 
either destroy them if condemned or edit them with the 
approbation of others. But, now that they are printed and 
circulated far beyond my expectation, I feel anxious about 
what they may bring forth; not that I am unfavorable to 
spreading known truth abroad—rather this is what Iseek— 
but because this method is not the best adapted to instruct 
the public. I have certain doubts about them myself, and 
should have spoken far differently and more distinctly had 
I known what was going to happen.” 

From the theses almost casually tacked to the church 
door sprang one of the greatest of revolutions. All revolu- 
tions come that way—just of themselves, so to speak. 
Hampden makes a speech against the king’s ship-money; 
a band of Bostonians throws a cargo of English tea into the 
harbor; Mirabeau persuades the third estate not to clear 
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out, as the king ordered them to—and the revolution is 
there. Afterward students point out the long drift of 
events that had been preparing it and fix upon some dra- 
matic moment—like the tacking up of the theses against 
indulgences—as its beginning. 

Many expect a revolutionary change in Europe from 
this war. But no such comparatively brief an affair as this 
war can make a revolution. If there is to he one it was 
sowed long ago, and long afterward some particular 
event—to which, at the moment, very likely we paid little 
attention—will be taken as the sign of its emergence. 


Pinhead Legislators 


ETTING a legislature to consider and act upon all 
manner of essentially personal and petty questions is 
perfectly easy. This state solemnly forbids playing any 
game of cards in a place of public resort. That one forbids 
buying a cigar on Sunday. A number have gravely dealt 
with the portentous problem of giving tips. Every winter 
produces a sheaf of bills to regulate women’s dress. Get- 
ting any state to attend to such matters as when and how 
a kimono shall be worn, or the length and cut of bathing 
suits, is perfectly easy. A legislature, as a rule, fairly 
revels in these silly little prescriptions of personal taste 
and manners. They strike the measure of its capacity. 

But getting a legislature even to consider public questions 
of large importance is difficult. There is a legislature’s 
elementary business of taxation, for example—admittedly 
a patchwork mess of inequality and inexpedience in most 
states. Wisconsin has achieved a fairly intelligent, effi- 
cient and equitable tax system; and that stands out as a 
tremendous and exceptional achievement. 

There is the matter of judicial procedure—confessedly 
archaic, cumbrous, uncertain, unjust in many states. How 
long will it be before some state sets up a system of 
administering law as cheap, speedy and relatively certain 
as that in England and Canada? A good while probably, 
though meantime nearly every state will enact quires of 
foolish little personal laws. 

Where the law requires a washerwoman’s cookstove to 
be assessed and a millionaire’s wife’s diamonds are not 
assessed, the legislature is deeply engaged with censorship 
of moving pictures. Where mob murders are a well- 
recognized institution, the legislature is passing an act to 
regulate the length of hatpins. 

Broadly speaking, anything except big public business 
is always in order. 


The Shipping Board 


F THERE is a Federal Shipping Board it should not 

include the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, or any other Cabinet officer. With rare excep- 
tions, Cabinet officers know nothing about shipping. It 
is only by an exceptional happy chance that one of them 
knows anything about the big department over which he 
presides. Learning the business of his particular depart- 
ment is a sufficiently heavy job. The tenure of Cabinet 
officers is short. Probably the average is not over three 
years. 

The Shipping Board, and all like commissions, should 
consist of members who remain in office indefinitely, that 
they may accumulate experience and thoroughly know the 
business in their charge. All such bodies should develop 
long-range continuing policies, unaffected by the shifts of 
politics. But the shifts of politics are precisely what 
always lie uppermost in Cabinet officers’ minds. They are 
bound to bring the atmosphere of politics into the business 
of shipping, or whatever else they undertake. Other mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board are expected to devote their 
whole time to its affairs. 

Those affairs will be important enough to take their 
whole time. A Cabinet officer could give but a small portion 
of his time to the board. 

There appears to be an absurd notion that Cabinet 
officers are in some way more representative of the public 
and more responsible than other members. But both are 
appointees of the President. If he cannot choose a repre- 
sentative and responsible lay member he cannot choose 
a representative and responsible official member. Anyone 
would see the folly of making Cabinet officers members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The idea of permanent commissions to supervise big 
public interests seems to be growing popular at Washing- 
ton. It ought to be made the rule to exclude Cabinet 
officers from all such commissions. 


The New Banking System 


ROSS deposits in national banks of the United States, as 
recently reported by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
increased by two billion dollars in 1915. Probably deposits 
in state banks increased quite as much. This single year’s 
increase, then, would be equal to total individual deposits 
in all banks of all classes as recently as 1890. 
It reminds us that the United States now has the best 
banking system in the world. There are faults of detail 


‘dise from taxation was deemed inexpedient for country: 
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that are often insisted upon; so the broad statement may, 
at first glance, be challenged. But we far exceed any other 
nation in banking power. In no other nation has the poten- 
tial banking power been so extensively mobilized. And 
this is probably due in no small degree to the decentraliza- 
tion which sharply distinguished our banking system from 
that of every other important nation until the Federal | 
Reserve Act was passed. It is doubtless due in no small 
degree to the thousands of separate locally owned and 
managed banks that were out drumming up business, 
Wherever there was a dollar of potential banking business 
in sight somebody set up a little bank and went out for it. | 
Probably the banking power of the country developed 
faster under this decentralized system than it would haye 
developed under a continental system of great branch 
banks. } 
Under that system the bank at High Hill would have | 
been an insignificant twig of a great institution, with head- 
quarters at New York or Chicago, in charge of a salaried. 
manager who looked to New York or Chicago for prefer- | 
ment. Generally speaking, we do not believe he would | 
have hustled for business quite so hard as the locally | 
owned and managed First National did. S| 
Of course our system had an enormous defect, which | 
grew to intolerable proportions and made the centralizing | 
Federal Reserve Banks vitally necessary. But the business- 
getting initiative is still altogether in the hands of the 
separate locally owned concerns; and we think that is 
preferable to great branch banks. In the matter of getting | 
business it has certainly approved itself. | 
We not only exceed every other nation in banking 
power, but probably a relatively greater portion of busi- | 
ness is done through banks here than anywhere else. 
City Tax Reform | 


} 
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HE idea of specially taxing city land values, which the 
community creates, makes some progress, snail fashion, 
Some time ago Houston, Texas, adopted a plan of assessing” 
land for taxation at its full fair cash value, and assessing 
buildings or other improvements on the land, includin | 
machinery, at a quarter of its fair value. 
Personal property, which usually comes under the ied! 
of ‘‘money and credits’’—attempts to tax which are a fail- ’ 
ure everywhere—and household furniture and effects are’ 
exempt. . | 
The Manufacturers and Merchants’ Taxation League: 
of New Jersey, representing some nine hundred manufac-| 
turers and various others, is pushing a series of tax-reform. 
bills that look in the same direction. It proposes to exempt) 
from taxation machinery, merchandise and household’ 
goods, and to reduce gradually the tax rate on buildings, as 
Pittsburgh and Scranton are doing, while increasing the. 
rate on land. In Wisconsin exempting stocks of merchan-' 


towns, where much of the land is occupied by small homes | 
and little is held speculatively. This objection may come: 
up in New Jersey. 

The reason for the New Jersey proposal is simple and. 
obvious enough. Buildings and machinery are produced 
by individual enterprise, which the state wants to encour- 
age. The land was put there as “‘free goods,” like light and 
air, and its value is a product of the whole community. 

The idea has been urged many times for New York, 
where it is specially applicable; but, so far, it has got a 
cold reception there. 


If We Were Used to Arms 


HERE is no telling what conscription, or universal 

military training, would produce in the United States, 
for it has never been tried. One valued contemporary 
thinks it would produce a higher degree of independence! 
and security for organized labor. In a number of mining 
strikes, it points out, large bodies of workingmen have been 
overawed by small bodies of armed militia or mine guards. 
Under the tyranny of guns they have been arrested and 
locked up without due process of law, driven out of places 
where they had a right to be, subjected to various unlawful 
trespasses. If those workingmen had been properly trained 
and equipped as citizen soldiers, our neighbor argues, they 
would have been able to defend their rights by force of 
arms. In short, they could have beaten the militia or mine 
guards in a pitched battle. 

Workingmen have suffered scandalous abuse at the 
hands of armed bands in various mine strikes. It is our 
notion that a pitched battle is not the most expedien 
remedy for that; but we are aware that this notion lays 
us open to the shameful charge of being pacifists. Som 
very sharp clashes of interest occur in this loosely regulated 
republic. They produce little bloodshed, because the notio 
of going to that extreme is foreign to our mental habits 
Being unused to arms, a resort to arms rarely occurs to us. 
Whether universal familiarity with arms would change tha 
mollycoddle condition to the extent suggested by ou 
contemporary we do not know; and neither does anybod, 
else. It is one of the interesting questions of the militaris 
program. if 
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‘\ENERAL man- (Z| 7a 
. ager’s office in A AAL 
ST a huge Eastern 


junitions plant: The general manager came in five 
jinutes ago. It is not yet eight o’clock. A dozen persons 
re already waiting to see him—foreign commissioners, 
aief inspectors, factory assistants, men from the New York 
fice. He sits at his desk in overcoat and hat, not having 
ad time to take them off. It is always thus, from morn- 
ig to night, at a munitions plant. 

A magnificent Russian dignitary has the floor and is 
ilking emphatically in his own tongue. He goes on for 
illy three minutes and then an interpreter translates: 

“Ze general say,’ he explains with a courteous foreign 
ow, “he must have guns and ammunition now, before 
> war is over—not afterward.” 

“Mell the general that we will be shipping right on time 
ext month, according to our contract,” is the manager’s 
»ply. 

But when this is conveyed to the general he talks more 
nphatically. 

“Te general say, that perhaps you do not understand,” 
‘sists the interpreter. “‘He have ze responsabilité!” 

oth hands are tapped on his breast several times, as a 
oving-picture illustration of responsibility. 

The manager looks away down the main aisle of his 
ant. It is half a mile long already, and growing at the 
stant end as fast as men and machines can be mobilized. 

“You just ask the general,’”’ he suggests dryly, “‘if he 
iinks I haven’t any responsibility!” 

This is a typical munitions factory. 

In the fall of 1914 its site was a piece of waste land 

ordering a pond, with a graveyard on one side and the 

vorhouse on the other. Nobody on earth suspected what 
ould presently happen there. War had broken out in 

urope; production and trade had been paralyzed; winter 

as coming on, and factory towns like that were thinking 
soup kitchens for the unemployed. 

Suddenly something happened. The first skirmish line 

munitions agents came from Europe. They were 
ither a queer lot, those early ones—chiefly military men 

id ballistic experts, with no business training, no idea 
here to turn for what they wanted in America, no credit 
rangements. For some time, our manufacturers did not 
scover that they were here and 

nen connections had been estab- 
hed did not know that they were 
sponsible financially. But grad- 
illymatters were straightened out. 
tedit arrangements were made 
rough American bankers, other 

‘ents familiar with business sent 
rer, and contracts let for millions 

on millions of dollars’ worth of 
unitions and supplies. 


Plants Already Paid For 


JEFORE spring, contractors had 

an army at work round that 
2akpond. They cleared space for 
undations and then began to write 
e letter JH] in a long, straight line. 
ley wrote it in steel, concrete, 
ick and wire-glass, five stories 
zh, in the most solid way, until it 
d been inscribed thirteen times 
the landscape: 


HAHHHHHHHHHHH 


‘The letter JH] makes a nice mod- 
1 pattern for a factory building, 
ing a great ratio of light and 
or space for the area inclosed by 
With its numerous outbuildings, 
'S plant yields all sorts of bewil- 
ning figures showing size. But 
ures are pretty dry. To walk 
wn the central aisle, two thousand 
at long, and merely roam about 
2 many departments on different 
ors, 1s most destructive of shoe 
ther and energy, and figures of 
© have about the same effect on 
mind. So a brief comparison 
2 be made with New York’s 
lest skyscraper to convey the 
Portions quickly. 

Theskyscraper is fifty-five stories 
th and has about forty acres of 


a 
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floor space. This munitions plant has more than thirty- 
five acres. The skyscraper took twenty-four thousand tons 
of steel and the munitions plant half as much. The sky- 
scraper cost twelve million dollars, andso did the munitions 
plant. The skyscraper has a power plant of fifteen thou- 
sand horse power, and that in the munitions factory is 
eighteen thousand, or large enough for a city of one hundred 
and fifty thousand people. The skyscraper houses about 
ten thousand workers, and the munitions plant will house 
eighteen thousand. 

All sorts of records were broken in putting up this huge 
works. Kight months after the contractors arrived on the 
site it was ready for occupancy. The best previous record 
for bricklaying was made in building an American branch 
factory in England. The same American contractor had 
the brickwork on this munitions plant and beat his own 
performance in every way. Under the pressure of war 
orders many temporary factory buildings have been 
hurried up to meet emergencies; but this plant is no tem- 
porary affair—it was built in the solidest way, to stand 
permanently. 

Now this great factory is making only a single item of 
war equipment—military rifles. Big, solid and costly it 
is; yet many others as substantial have been built the 
past year for making rifles, cartridges, shrapnel, high- 
explosive shells, artillery cases, machine guns, ordnance, 
explosives, torpedo boats, submarines, and all the machin- 
ery of war. 

And every one of these plants has been paid for by 
actual war orders from Europe. At the outbreak of 
hostilities the United States had the slenderest facilities 
for making munitions. Only since days in the seventies, 
following the Franco-Prussian War, has Uncle Sam made 
military rifles, and our commercial production in firearms 
was confined wholly to sporting rifles and shotguns. We 
had some private mills equipped to make armor plate and 
ordnance, and were also building a few warships for other 
nations. But the making of shrapnel and shells was almost 
unknown outside Government arsenals, and our manufac- 
ture of explosives centered on the kinds required for 
peaceful blasting. 
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When this war is 
over we shall have 
private munitions 
factories comparing very well with those of Europe in 
extent. They are in operation to-day, turning out war 
supplies for shipment abroad, and growing steadily as new 
equipment and employees are added to fill present con- 
tracts. 

Europe gave us this munitions industry, with her com- 
pliments. About the only problem connected with it now 
is: What will become of the munitions baby when the 
war is over? 

The Great War had been under way several months 
before anybody foresaw the development that was coming 
along these lines. We had firearm factories that could 
have been switched to the making of army rifles. In the 
past, for ten years after the Civil War, they had run 
altogether on army contracts from foreign nations, and 
maintained a thorough sales organization abroad. But 
for forty years their production had been confined to 
sporting arms, and the military end of the business had 
been forgotten. Even Mexico’s fighting has been done 
with sporting rifles. 


Ammunition in Billion Lots 


WESLEY nobody thought it worth while to send 
salesmen abroad to canvass the possibilities—it was as- 
sumed that Europe could meet its own needs. The first 
foreign order came. Belgium sought munitions here be- 
cause her own plants had been captured by the Germans. 
Her initial order was small, however, and so were the first 
orders from England, France and Russia, which soon fol- 
lowed. None of the Allies yet realized the vast scale upon 
which munitions are consumed in present-day warfare. 

Previous wars gave no suggestion of the way high ex- 
plosives would be needed to blast men out of trenches and 
forts, or how shrapnel must be woven into curtains of 
steel and lead. Cartridges are consumed by the billion. 
The machine gun eats them up at the rate of from four 
hundred to six hundred a minute, and each section of 
trench has from six to a dozen machine guns. The in- 
dividual soldier carries two hundred rounds and can fire 
that many in an hour. These small-caliber cartridges can 
be used either in the rifles or ma- 
chine guns. They cost about four 
cents apiece, and the capacity of 
our private plants for making them 
is steadily being pushed upward to 
filleontracts. To-day itis probably 
from forty million to fifty million 
weekly. Perhaps the production 
can ultimately be pushed up tosixty 
million. 

With the military rifle it is the 
same. The first order for rifles was 
placed here in November, 1914, 
after European agents had bought 
every sporting rifle, shotgun and 
revolver to be found in our market. 
The concern that got the order be- 
gan shipping rifles fifteen months 
later. That time was needed to 
build a factory, get machinery, 
make dies, assemble high-class 
mechanics. In some cases the rifle 
wanted by a foreign nation had to 
be worked up from drawings, and 
in others the product of European 
arsenals was duplicated to minute 
dimensions. 

A sporting firearm is a simple 
product beside a military rifle, for 
the latter must be interchangeable 
in all its parts as wellas very strong, 
because the soldier puts it to many 
rough uses. The quantity of rifles 
needed for a present-day army is 
enormous. Modern explosives 
quickly corrode the rifling, spoiling 
accuracy, and in trench warfare the 
soldier is said to need not one gun, 
but four. The first he shoots with; 
the second must be available when 
the first gets hot; the third is at 
hand in case of accident; and there 
must be a fourth in the repair shop. 

There are two different ways of 
looking at munitions: 

First, the moral, political and 
international considerations—a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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young man like Billy Ross. He had all the negative 

virtues, had Johnson, and several that were positive. 
He was highly instructive, for instance, and perfectly 
dependable. One always knew where to find him—Billy 
did, at least; for Johnson inhabited a closet—as was 
proper —in Billy’s combination sitting-bedroom, hanging 
from a hook by a neat steel-swiveled ringbolt screwed into 
his cranium. He was a thing of beauty, Johnson; as com- 
plete and finely proportioned a human skeleton as was ever 
held together by wire for the advancement of science. 
Billy thought the world of him, and with reason. 

Johnson came doubled up in an old-fashioned trunk, 
expressed by an old-fashioned medical uncle of Billy’s— 
retired—in St. Clair County. That was when Billy first 
entered at Rush. 

“Make good use of him,’’ wrote the uncle; ““make an 
intimate of him. Study him carefully and thoroughly, and 
when you have got on to all his kinks you’ll know more 
than nine-tenths of the profession.”’ 

Billy received the gift with enthusiasm. If it had been 
two hundred bones in a pecuniary instead of an anatomical 
sense the young man would not have been half so well 
pleased; for Billy was a born surgeon. He had the sur- 
geon’s twist of mind, the surgeon’s eye, the surgeon’s hands 
and the surgeon’s heart—which, please believe, is a good- 
sized and warm one as a general thing, even though it is 
allowed no direct influence on the brain. He followed his 
uncle’s admonitions to the letter, made an intimate of 
Johnson, studied him unwearyingly and profited exceed- 
ingly thereby. When he was graduated at the head of his 
class he told Johnson quite affectionately that he owed it 
all to him. Johnson merely grinned. 

It was true, nevertheless, to a certain extent. Billy was 
naturally a chummy, sociable sort of boy, but he had a 
distinct object in life and no intention whatever of allowing 
any mere frivolity to interfere with it. The other fellows 
goon came to recognize this determination and, without 
the least ill feeling, let him alone, so far as anything like 
high jinks was concerned; so he and Johnson generally 
had their evenings to themselves. 

Billy got Johnson out and contemplated him to such 
purpose that he soon knew his every fractional part, from 
the frontal bone to the last row of dangling phalanges, not 
merely by name and position but by exact form and the 

‘ last detail of pro- 
portion. Then he 
mentally invested 
the osseous frame- 
work with carti- 
lages, veins and 
arteries, and the 
endless ramifica- 
tion of nerves, and 


|: MANY ways Johnson was an ideal companion for a 
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stuffed it with the full complement of internal 
organs. Johnson became a professor of 
mnemonics. If, for instance, the precise situa- 
tion of the brachial plexus had escaped Billy’s 
mind a glance at Johnson would locate it in- 
stantly and to a hair’s breadth. Later on, merely 
visualizing Johnson would do the trick. 

After graduation Billy became an interne at 
the Hotchkisson—a piece of luck, for Papa 
Grosenbeck, grim, old, rough-tongued generalis- 
simo of forces operating against disease and 
death, had chosen Hotchkisson as the principal 
theater of his battles; and Papa approved of 
Billy, though nobody would have supposed it. 
Billy, oftener than any, stood at the Big Chief’s 
side manipulating the ether cup or the antiseptic 
spray—they sprayed then—or selecting the in- 
struments of incision or excision at a nod, 
watchful and alert, quick yet certain, interpret- 
ing every gesture, anticipating every need of the 
master with admirable intelligence, and learning, 
learning, learning! 

He had brought Johnson with him to his new 
quarters at the hospital and Johnson was still 
his teacher. He operated on Johnson, now am- 
bitiously removing imaginary tumors from his 
non-existent brain, cancers from his suppositi- 
tious stomach, and even invading the perilous 
thoracic region of his subject in retrospective 
imitation of the great Grosenbeck. Aside from 
the professional association, Billy eontinued to 
find solace in Johnson’s companionship. He had 
formed the habit of talking to him long ago—of confiding 
in him. A man must confide in some one. 

“T saw a mighty good-looking girl to-day,” observed 
Billy over the bowl of his pipe one evening. “‘A mighty 
good-looking girl!’’ he added thoughtfully. 

Of course Johnson said nothing. Loquacity is not essen- 
tial to companionship and silence is often the finest 
manifestation of sympathy. 

“Priend of the appendicitis case in Fourteen,” Billy 
resumed after a little. ‘Brings violets to her, Parma 
violets; wears black sables—Nurse Briggs says they’re 
black sables and cost enough to endow a bed. Mighty 
good-looking girl, though! Something about her eyes—I 
wish you could see her.” 

A little before that the girl in the black sables was talk- 
ing to the appendicitis case in Fourteen. 

“T suppose that’s what makes you so angelically 
patient,’’ she said. 

The appendicitis case smiled wanly. She was a good- 
looking girl, too, though Billy had hardly observed it. 

“‘He’s the dearest thing!” she sighed. “All the nurses 
are crazy about him. But, oh, dear! he might be Papa 
Grosenbeck himself for all—not that he’s 
cranky. Did you notice his eyes, dar- 
ling?” 

“No, dear,” replied the girl in black 
sables untruthfully. “I noticed that his 
hair was very badly cut,’ she admitted, 
“and I thought he was frightfully 
homely. Still, he may be very nice, as 
you say.” 

“T didn’t say,” the appendicitis case 
corrected. “‘I think he is anything but 
very nice. He’s just big and strong and 
cheerful and clean and clever, and it’s 
good to have him come into the room, 
shockhead and all, even if he is—un- 
responsive. He’s simply wrapped up in 
his profession.” 

“Somebody may unwrap him some 
day,” opined Black Sables sagely. | “Is 
this his usual time for making his rounds? 
Yes? Well, darling, I’ve just been tiring 
you out with my babble and I must go 
now. Make haste and get strong. I’m 
planning a convalescent coming-out party 
for you—chicken broth and beef tea, and 
orange juice and grapes; all the girls in 
caps and striped gingham, and nobody to 
speak above a whisper. Shall we ask 
Doctor Ross?” 

On thesecond succeeding evening Billy 
laid down a treatise on pituitary diseases 
and turned to Johnson, who was lying 
extended on the rattan lounge for ready 
reference. 

“Well, old chap, I saw the Violet Lady 
again to-day,’’ he remarked. 

He filled his pipe slowly, lit it and 
emitted two or three puffs of smoke, 
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which he watched until the; 
attenuated wreathings wer 
dissipated into a faint haze. 

“Some girl after all, [shoul 
say,” he went on. “Hand 
capped the way sh 
is, I should «ile 
is distinetly som 
girl. Hileen 
Sounds Irish 
doesn’t it? Hilee 
Tillotson. Daugt 
ter of Leathe 
Tillotson—P, ¥ 
You don’t kno 
him, he’s sinc 
your time; but 
you owned a nic 
comfortable tai 
nery on a payir 
basis you’d be sitting v 
nights with a shotgun ar 
a bull pup to watch itif yc 
thought P. W. was an’ 
where about. And she’s h 
daughter!” SS 

Billy picked up his boo 
looked at it absen 
mindedly and laid it dow 

“But, as I say, she 
some girl, Johnson,” | 
continued. “Nothing lil 
her mother. Her mother was with her this time and I’ 
invited to call. I’m to make my dayboo in sassiety, n 
friend. Me! I’m to crook the pregnant hinges of my liti 
finger over pink tea—maybe. I think I see myself ! Dor 
grin at me, you old sinner, I’m not going to call. Oh, ve 
well, then—have it your own way!” 4 

It may have been a purely fortuitous circumstance th 
Billy, going to his rooms at an unusual hour—to wit, thr 
o’clock Pp. M. of the day following—forbore to open Job 
son’s closet. If, however, he had any idea of keeping sect 
his call on Miss Tillotson he must have reconsidered, for’ 
unbosomed himself that night in quite the usual mann. 

“T had a good time,” he confided. The closet door w: 
then wide open. “It isn’t a bad thing, after all, fora m 
to get out once in a while and see people—different peop. 
There was P. W.., for instance, not at all the man yo 
imagine. I’d pictured a beefy brute, with a jutting jaw 
the regular puffy and predatory plutocrat; as a matter! 
fact, he’s small and quite mild-mannered. I should say h: 
rather in awe of Mrs. P. W. She’s an awe-inspiring lac 
I gathered from her manner that she suspected I did’ 
know anybody worth knowing and hadn’t got anyth: 


worth speaking of. 
“Mary Borodaile was there,” Billy went on after: 


pause. ‘She left the hospital yesterday, you know. Sh: 
a Minneapolis girl, a classmate of Miss Tillotson’s | 
Smith; was visiting them when her appendix acted ) 
Doing finely now. Another girl—I forget her name—<' 
a couple of men. One of ’em’s Harry Corwin, a suck 


broker. Brokers are supposed to be quite swells, I s 


Intend to be Neglected’”’ 


but this one struck me as rather a fatheaded boy. 8 
Mrs. P. W. seems strong for him, so he must be ma 
good. Maybe it’s his dad, though. I shouldn’t wouter 

“But I had a good time. I think that girl could mi 
anybody have a good time. She’s got a way of dra 
a fellow out and making him feel I don’t know t 
I could explain it to you, Johnson; but she’s the ; 
thing, you can bet on that. Money hasn’t hurt her a 
Black sables haven’t had the least harmful effect. It i 
fur that’s kept her warm, glowing with sympathy ‘! 
interest!” 

Billy seemed in quite a heat himself. Anybody 
Johnson would have been surprised at the enthusias 
showed. Billy was silent for quite a little while, but p* 
ently he broke out again: 

“Johnson. I give you my word that I never saw suc : 
inexpressibly self-satisfied, supercilious ass as that 1 
Corwin!” 

Succeeding this session there were many others. Sot 
times Billy came to them buoyant and smiling; someti: 
he was depressed and pessimistic, and railed against 
spoiled darlings of fortune in good, set terms. At all ti: 
he felt incredibly relieved when he disburdened his 
to his grim confidant. a 

It must be understood that there was nothing grin 
grisly about Johnson to Billy, and it was not merely 
the young man had by wont and custom lost the nor: 
revulsion of the quick from the mortal relics of the de 
nor did he regard the tenant of his closet wholly as a * 
fect piece of mechanism, admirably designed for marv 
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surposes. Billy was imaginative but not morbidly so. 
tt has been said that he invested the skeleton with its 
surrounding flesh. He did more: he endowed it with a 
ersonality, characteristically one worthy of respect. 

Characteristically, too, he applied the semi-scientific 
‘ests of phrenology to Johnson for verification of precon- 
seived attributes, finding, on examination of the polished 
»ranium, a nice balance of bumps, taking into considera- 
ion a slight excess of benevolence and ideality, and a lack 
of acquisitiveness. He had used Johnson and still used him, 
jut never flippantly. The idea of making a piperack of 
Johnson’s ribs, hanging umbrellas on his ilium or setting a 
straw hat at a rakish angle on his skull would have shocked 
Billy. He knew that some men did such things, but that 
only made him the more careful to refrain from anything 
ie thought Johnson might not like. 

_ Time passed, and in course of time there was consider- 
able uneasiness, if not apprehension, in the Tillotson 
jnousehold. ‘I’m worried to death about it!” declared 
Vamma Tillotson. 

_ She was dressed to the conventional extent for the opera, 
ind her emotion was such that every diamond on her lean 
jeck and flat bosom quivered into an 
ibsolutely pyrotechnic display. P. W. 
Tillotson, to whom she spoke, rubbed 
ais chin thoughtfully with the thumb 
shat somebody said had become spat- 
alate by constant exercise in holding 
lown competition. 

_ “Why worry, my dear?’’ he queried 
nildly. “The thing is to do what is 
iecessary to bedone; to doitpromptly 
ind effectively—not to worry.” 

“You put me out of patience!’ 
mapped the lady. ‘There isn’t any- 
thing to be done. I can’t do a thing 
with her.” 

“Then why worry?” Mr. Tillotson 
‘epeated with a curious little smile. 
‘It may be just a passing notion,”’ he 
idded placatingly. 

“Tt’s a growing infatuation. Don’t 
‘ell me!” Mamma spoke with con- 
viction. 

_“She’s usually a sensible girl,” 
nused the father. “Uncommonly 
level-headed I’ve always considered 
dileen. I might threaten to curse her 
md turn her out-of-doors, but that 
wouldn’t be effective. She’s got her 
Jnele Will’s money.” 

_ Mrs. Tillotson looked more worried 
shan ever. 

_ “She’s been absolutely indifferent 
30 appearances,’ she asserted. “I 
iever knew her to show any special 
nterestin a man before. Everybody’s 
alking aboutit. Mr.Bensinger hasn’t 
deen to the house for weeks, and Harry 
Jorwin is getting tired of being 
subbed. I’ve reasoned with her and 
lonemy best to show her the absurdity 
f it. I said to her to-day: ‘Even if 
1e was a doctor with a big paying 
yractice you would be unhappy, my 
lear. A doctor has to neglect his wife 
or his patients, one or the other; and 
fyou marry Doctor Ross you will be 
neglected wife. Mark my words! 
And socially dead!’”’ 

_ “What did she say to that?” 
“She smiled in that aggravating 
vay she gets from you and said that, 
vhoever she married, she didn’t in- 
end to be neglected—and that she 
lad always adored doctors.” 

“She doesn’t intend to be neg- 
ected,” chuckled P. W.—‘“‘not Eileen! 
What’s more, my dear, I’vea sneaking 
lotion, for all her talk of adoring 
loctors, that she would be just as 
Vell pleased if the young man turned his brilliant mind 
ind tremendous energy to some business less exacting— 
eather, for instance, if he could do it under favorable 
tuspices. I think I would await events. Events now and 
hen have a way of eventuating so that they can be shaped. 
-wouldn’t worry if I were you. No, no; don’t worry.” 

Events, as Mr. Tillotson remarked, have a way of 
‘ventuating. On that very night Billy called on Hileen, who 
ad firmly declined to accompany her mother in antici- 
ation of that very call. He looked quite grand, Billy 

id. A recent draft from the medical uncle had put him 

n funds and he had devoted an extravagant portion of the 
vindfall to the purchase of a dress suit. It had seemed 
0 bea necessity. Whether the dress suit precipitated 
hatters or not is a doubtful question, but it is certain that 
Sileen, who had been adamant an hour before, suddenly 
ound herself in Rosalind’s holiday humor. 


. 
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“You don’t mean that you could—that you do?” Billy 
cried. 

Hileen’s eyelashes drooped to the warm bloom on her 
cheeks. Remarkable eyelashes Eileen had. It was lucky 
for her that they curled or their thick curtain would have 
seriously obstructed her vision at all times. 

“T might,” she faltered. ‘Really it seems as if I do.” 

Meaning, as the trained intelligence will readily surmise, 
that she might love an impecunious and obscure wretch 
like Billy—and that, as a matter of fact, she did. It is 
unnecessary and might be unfair to recount the conversa- 
tion that led to this interesting question and reply, which 
were followed by an overwhelming ecstasy that Billy, at 
least, will remember to the last day of his life. Nor is the 
relation of the subsequent conversation essential. There 
is always more or less of sameness: 

“Do you remember?’’—the momentous, stupendous 
and most significant happenings of a month or so of moon- 
shine. 

That the mutual confidences and reminiscences of Fileen 
and Billy were absorbing and that a certain tender proxim- 
ity of person was involved is sure, however; otherwise it 


“They're Coming This Way, So You Mustn’t Hold My Hands, Dear’? 


would not have been necessary for P. W. Tillotson to 
cough in the tone he did or to be apologetic. 

“T beg your pardon,” said P. W. “I didn’t know there 
was anybody here.” 

Billy promptly rose to his feet. He was naturally dis- 
concerted for the moment by this sudden appearance; 
still, he was a self-confident sort of young man and met 
most emergencies readily. He waited for Mr. Tillotson to 
speak; but that gentleman merely seated himself, smiled, 
joined the tips of his fingers and spatulate thumbs. 

“T suppose you can guess what has happened, sir,’’ said 
Billy. ‘I want to assure you that I should have told you 
before I left the house in any case.”’ 

P. W. inclined his head politely. 

“Sit down, doctor,” he said. “Eileen, my dear, I’ll 
suggest that you bid us good night. I would like to have a 
little chat with Doctor Ross. If you please!” 
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Eileen, her eyes dancing with mirth, went over to him 
and dropped prettily to her knees. 

“Come on, Billy!”’ she invited over her shoulder. 
“Come and get your blessing.” 

Her father raised his hand protestingly. 

“T think we will defer that ceremony,’ he said gently. 
“Consent and blessing go together, and I haven’t con- 
sented yet. Come, my dear! You can see Doctor Ross 
to-morrow.” 

“You know you will consent, though,” Eileen told him 
as she obediently got up. 

She kissed his forehead and then shyly extended her 
hand to Billy, who bent over it with quite an air for a 
shockheaded young sawbones with no social training. 

“Now then?” said P. W. briskly when Eileen had left 
the room. 

“There isn’t a great deal to say,” Billy smiled. “I love 
your daughter and want to marry her; and I find, to my 
great surprise, I assure you—I say nothing of my happi- 
ness—that she—that she is in agreement with me.” 

“To your great surprise!” P.W.repeated. He gave Billy 
a shrewd glance. “Did Eileen propose to you, then?” 

“Certainly not,” Billy replied em- 
phatically, and he really believed it. 

“Well, well!’’ said Eileen’s father. 
“No need of gettingindignant. Shall 
we talk about your prospects?” 

“T’m afraid they won’t impress 
you, sir,” Billy answered; “but I’ve 
always considered them good. I’ve 
been lucky enough to have some 
splendid instructors and I’ve tried to 
let none of my advantages go to waste. 
I’ve worked pretty hard, but I don’t 
like to say that I feel sure of succeed- 
ing. To tell the truth, I haven’t 
given much thought to the question 
of success; I’ve been too much inter- 
ested in my work. Naturally, though, 
aman wants to succeed in whatever 
he’s undertaking. I don’t know that 
I can say much more than this, but 
you can look up my record so far.” 

“T’ve already done that,” said P. W. 
“So far—the qualification is yours, 
you know—it is a record to be proud 
of; but when I say prospects I mean, 
as a practical man, prospects of an in- 
come. How much of an income?” 

“That’s impossible to say,” Billy 
answered. ‘‘I have been offered an ap- 
pointment at a small salary already — 
with a coal-mining company. With 
that I might establish a fair outside 
practice; but there would be no fu- 
ture to it and I think it wiser to wait 
a year or two longer. I want to see 
more of the work of the big men here 
and in Europe. An uncle of mine has 
promised to finance that part of it. 
Even then, it may be years before my 
income will be anything more than 
enough to maintain us decently. On 
the other hand, Eileen and I are young 
and—and money isn’t everything.” 

“Doctor Ross,” said P. W., “you’ve 
been very frank with me and I’ll be 
frank with you. Money isn’t every- 
thing, but it’s about nine points in ten 
in any game I’m familiar with. Now 
I think you’ve got brains and I don’t 
think you’re a loafer. The question is 
whether you haven’t been misapply- 
ing your gifts, or, rather, whether 
they wouldn’t bring better and quicker 
returns applied to something else—to 
leather, for instance—with the right 
kind of backing, eh? A little pushing. 
Yes? I can’t fight you without fight- 
ing Hileen; and when I can’t fight a 
man I ——” Hehesitated and smiled. 

“Buy him?” queried Billy good-naturedly. He shook 
his head. “I think I see your drift, Mr. Tillotson, and I 
am much obliged to you; but it’s impossible. In a way 
you may be right; but if everybody took your view there 
wouldn’t be any surgeons. No!” 

There was a set to Billy’s mouth and a look in his gray 
eyes that gave Mr. Tillotson much satisfaction. The 
mild-mannered little leather magnate was a judge of men. 
He knew decision when he saw it and he was seeing it now. 

“Well,” he sighed, ‘‘it’s up to you, of course. You and 
Eileen will have to settle the matter between you and 
she usually has her own way. There’s her mother to con- 
sult.” He giggled a little. ‘It will be a surprise to her. 
I’m afraid, doctor, you’ll have to exercise considerable diplo- 
macy with Mrs. Tillotson; but think over my suggestion. 
I need young blood in my business; so it wouldn’t be a 
one-sided arrangement if we made one.”’ 
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Apartment House, 
193rd St., from Decatur 
to Webster Aves., Bronx, 
N. Y. Architect, Andrew J. 
Thomas; Heating Contract- 
ors, Chas. Schneider Co.; 
Boiler capacity, 8,000sq.ft. 


Residence of Edward Tribe, 
Denmore Avenue,, Arling- 
ton, Md. Architect, Geo. 
R. Morris; Heating Con- 
tractors, Chas, T. King & 
.; Boiler capacity 800 


paid for itself at 


e 99 
least twice. 


“Spencer” Heaters do save 30% 
to 50% in cost of fuel, require coaling 
but once a day, and maintain even 
heat 10 to 12 hours without any at- 
tention. ‘Thousands of users in all 
parts of the country have testified to 
these facts in terms similar tothe above. 


The “Spencer” burns the small, 
cheap sizes of hard coal — No.1 Buck- 
wheat or Pea—instead of larger, ex- 
pensive sizes. 


It can-also use non-coking soft coals, 
semi-anthracite, lignite, etc. 


Its fuel magazine requires filling but once in 
24 hours in ordinary winter weather, never 
more than twice in severe. The unusual advan- 
tage of its steady, all-night heat saves janitor 
service in apartments and buildings, labor in 
green-houses, etc., and makes the following 
letter the general experience of householders: 


“Waking in the morning with the ther- 
mometer outside 21° below, the house was 
at 68° above, the ‘Spencer’ being untouched 
since the previous evening.” 


As an investment 


the “‘ Spencer” pays dividends both in unu- 
sual economy and its big aid in selling or 
renting property. Talk it over with your 
architect. Your fitter can put in the 
“Spencer” on any steam, vapor or hot water 
heating system in any type of buildings. Ask 
him. Be sure to write for catalog 
and convincing booklet of owners’ 
experiences. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
800 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Branch Offices 
New York City 
101 Park Ave., 
« Cor. 40th St. 
y Chicago 
Railway 
Exchange 


Philadelphia 
Morris Bldg. 
Boston 
136 Federal St. 
St. Louis 
Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit 
Ford Bldg. 
Buffalo 
1377 Main St. 
Minneapolis 
Plymouth Bldg. 
Denver 
211 Sixteenth St. 
Des Moines 
Observatory Bldg. 


Canadian Sales Rep- 
Spencer Tubular Steam Heater Te TaRV ORE AIEEE 


peg, The Waldon Co., Cor. Main and Portage 
Ave.; Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 
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TO REDUCE COAL BILLS 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
800 People’s Nat. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa, 
I am interested in reducing heating costs. Please mail your 
books free. 


Name 
Address 


My heating contractor ___ 
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He held out a limp hand, which Billy 
grasped and shook heartily. With much 
kindliness of manner he accompanied the 
young man to the street door and dismissed 
him with a quite paternal shoulder-pat. 

“More ways of killing a dog than chok- 
ing him with butter!”’ he soliloquized as he 
returned to his room. “‘Still, that isn’t a 
bad way sometimes.” 


The early hours of the next morning were 
the longest Billy had ever known. By the 
exercise of almost superhuman patience 
and self-control he managed to keep from 
the telephone until half past nine o’clock. 
Then he called up the Tillotson residence, 
and after some heartbreaking delay—min- 
utes and minutes—he heard Hileen’s voice. 
Followed some incoherent and deliciously 
tantalizing conversation. Then: Could he, 
Billy, see her? 

“At once? Gracious goodness, 
boy! Do you know it isn’t ten o’clock yet 
and I’m . .« Well, never mind! ... 
Oh, I suppose I could, but not for a couple 
of hours yet. . I couldn’t, Billy— 
dear! . Well, come if you like; but 
I won’t promise to see you. . Not 
Sorry) =) No, not sorry!”’ 

Billy’s exaltation of spirit! Who could 
have guessed it, seeing his sober face and 
noting his sober pace as he approached the 
remarkable wrought-iron gates that barred 
the vulgar from the florid front of P. W.’s pa- 
latial pile! He was absolutely giddy with the 
consciousness of his good fortune. And the 
friendly manner of the butler! Billy imag- 
ined that even the reception room, into 
which he was shown, had a homelike look. 
It has been said that he was imaginative. 

And then came Hileen. Wonder of the 
world! She was his, she had said so; and 
he was now looking at her with new eyes, 
trying to realize the miracle of his pos- 
session. The fineness of her, the fresh dain- 
tiness of her apparel, the delicate vernal 
perfume that she exhaled, the kindness of 
her look! 

They talked—at first the broken talk of 
lovers, with the tender and half-timid elo- 
quence of touch and glance; but too soon— 
wonder of the world again!—the kindness 
vanished from Hileen’s eyes and they 
sparkled with angry amazement. 

“You told Johnson!’ she repeated 
slowly. ‘‘ You told a stranger what I said 
to you, things that re 

“Dear girl,’ Billy hastened to say, 
“Johnson isn’t a stranger. He isn’t any- 
body. He’s just my skeleton. I don’t mean 
my own personal skeleton, of course.” 

He went on to explain Johnson and their 
association, stumbling, with an uneasy 
sense of the girl’s lack of understanding. 
Once only she showed sympathy. 

“Poor boy!’ she murmured. ‘‘Poor 
lonely boy! But I don’t like it a bit,” she 
went on. “It’s too gruesome. It’s hor- 
rible! It isn’t even nice. To talk about me 
to a skeleton!” 

“Johnson is the soul of honor,” said 
Billy with a pathetic attempt at jocular- 
ity. ‘‘He wouldn’t breathe a word.” 

“Don’t!” She shuddered. “Billy, I 
want you to promise me to get rid of it at 
once, just as soon as you get back.” 

Billy looked at her in amazement. 

“Darling, that isn’t exactly reasonable,” 
he suggested. 

“Of course, if you prefer the ghastly 
thing to me,” she said, ‘‘you have your 
choice.’’ Her eyes and her voice were hard. 

“Are you making it a condition, Hileen?”’ 
asked Billy gravely. 

“T am making it a condition. And while 
we are on the subject I may as well tell 
you I don’t like your profession.” She 
changed again swiftly from her almost 
hostile attitude and became smiling, allur- 
ing, fond. Bending toward him, she put 
her hand on his arm. ‘Not for you, Billy, 
dear; not for us.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” Billy told 
her. “‘I thought you considered it the 
greatest thing going, asI do. All along you 
have given me the impression that you— 
you know what you’ ve said to me about it.” 

“T know,” Eileen admitted. ‘It’s as 
noble as it can be, and all that, but think 
how long it is going to be for us to wait. 
Think of that, Billy. And it would take so 
much of youawayfromme. Weshouldhave 
no life. Father says that he is willing to 
give you a partnership and he feels sure 
that you would justify it. So do I. You 
could be anything you set your mind to.” 
She took his hand and pressed it quickly 
against her cheek. ‘‘ Why not take father’s 
offer? He says he hinted at it last night 
and that you didn’t seem to take kindly to 
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the idea; but you’ll do it for me, Billy, 
won’t you? Then we shan’t have to wait. 
And the other is so horrid. Skeletons! 
Ugh! Billy, don’t look like that!” 

Billy was rather pale. 

‘‘Hileen,”’ he said with an effort, “‘don’t 
askmethis. Anythingelse! Ishouldn’t be 
worth my salt if I consented. It’s my job. 
Don’t youunderstand? It’smyjob, thework 
I’ve been given to do in the world, the work 
I’m fitted for, the work I mean todo. How 
could I give it up? Don’t you see how 
impossible that is?” 

“You could give me up,’ 
coldly. 

“No,” he answered firmly. “There’s no 
question of that. Be fair to me, Eileen. 
You must know how I love you; and, so 
long as we love each other and trust each 
other, it shouldn’t be hard to have courage. 
Think a moment, dear.” 

“T’ve been thinking for quite a few mo- 
ments,” said Eileen, meeting his steadfast 
gaze with cool displeasure. ‘“‘I think it 
wouldn’t be hard for you to wait. I think 
J can see quite clearly the secondary posi- 
tion I occupy in your scheme of things; and 
I think, too, that any further discussion of 
the matter would be quite useless.’”” She 
rose. ‘‘Unless I mistake your decision?”’ 
she added, but with no relenting. 

“‘There are some things a man oughtn’t 


? 


she returned 


to sacrifice even for the woman he loves,’” 


said Billy. 
““Good morning, Doctor Ross!” said she. 


In a case such as Billy’s, whereea man 
has been deceived by a woman—where 
that woman has suddenly revealed herself 
as shallow, willful and heartless, another 
person, in fact, differing in every important 
respect from the person by the man 
imagined—there is only one thing to do: 
Dismiss her utterly from the mind, thank- 
ing one’s lucky stars that the revelation 
came in time. 

That was what Billy decided to do. It 
was a purpose he kept before him almost 
unceasingly. It made him stare blankly 
out of windows for long periods of time and 
return strange and irrelevant answers when 
spoken to; he lost his appetite and grew 
thin, such was the strength of his sensible 
determination not to think of Hileen for a 
minute. Even after he unexpectedly met 
her on the street and was mercilessly cut, 
he continued to dismiss her utterly from his 
mind, and the announcement of her en- 
gagement to Harry Corwin had no effect on 
his resolution. 

One evening Billy was surprised by a 
visit from Papa Grosenbeck. He was sit- 
ting at his table, his student-lamp burning 
brightly and a book open in his hand, 
busily forgetting, when the old man rapped 
and entered. 

“T have a word or two to say to you, 
Ross,’ Papa announced after Billy had 
made him comfortable in the easiest chair. 
“T am not pleased with you.” 

Billy reddened. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

The old man bent his bristling, red-gray 
brows on him. 

“You do your work badly,” he growled. 
“Your heart is not in it. Perhaps I have 
been mistaken and you are not a surgeon. 
An engineer, possibly, a painter or a poet. 
That is it, a poet. Dreams you have— 
visions. Read me some of your immortal 
verse. I shall enjoy it. I’m a connoisseur 
of verse.” 

He smiled grimly at Billy’s discomfiture. 

“By the way, where is your skeleton?” 
he inquired abruptly—‘‘ Your friend John- 
son? I have heard something of Johnson.” 

Billy opened a door that had been closed 
for months and switched on the light within 
thecloset. Papa got up and turned Johnson 
round. There was dust on Johnson. 

“A fine specimen!” said the old man, 
returning to his chair and wheeling it to 
face the closet. ‘‘A very fine specimen! 
But you have not been treating him well. 
How? He seems to me to have lost flesh.” 
He chuckled at his joke and resumed: 
“You have not been treating yourself well. 
You also have lost flesh.” 

“I’m in pretty good condition, sir,” 
Billy protested. 

“You are in damned bad condition, sir!” 
snapped the old man. “‘Look here! Am 
I a good diagnostician? Very well. I 
diagnose your case. First, you’re in good 
health; you work well, seriously. Then 
you become very gay. You wear pretty 
neckties; your shoes are nicely polished; 
you have engagements; you hum tunes. 
Then’’—Papa snapped his finger and 

(Continued on Page 33) 


How Many Teeth | 
Have You Lost? — 


If any, it?s your own fault. 
Don’t lose any more. Turn to” 
Pebeco in time. For Pebeco 
Tooth Paste will help you save 
your teeth. It will help you 
keep them sound and white for 
life. That is Pebeco’s mission. 


TOOTH PASTE 


counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ your 
teeth’s worst possible foe. “‘Acid- 
Mouth’? is the estimated cause of || 
95% of all tooth decay. It is said 
that nine out of every ten persons 
have ‘‘Acid- Mouth.’’ ‘To escape, 
use Pebeco Tooth Paste twice daily 
and visit ‘your dentist twice yearly. © 
“*Acid-Mouth’’ comes and works _ }j 
in secret. It destroys the enamel and _ |j 
opens the way for bacteria of decay 


to enter the soft interior, Then — | 
comes loss of teeth. 
Send for Free Ten-Day 


Trial Tube | 
and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you 
whether you have ‘‘Acid - Mouth” 
and how Pebeco counteracts it. The | 
trial tube will show you how a real | 
dentifrice tastes and acts. Pebeco 
polishes teeth beautifully, removes 
unpleasant odors, purifies the 
mouth and gives a feeling of g 
freshness and keen- 
ness. Pebeco is ge 
sold everywhere 4 
in extra-large 
size tubes. 


‘ Manufacturing Chemists 
122 William Street, New York 


Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal. 
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New Lubricant Prevents Rapid Formation 


of Black Solid 


The heat in your automobile 
engine turns part of ordinary 
oil into black solid matter—the 
greatest enemy of lubrication, 
a cause of rapid wear. 


Ordinary oil breaks down after a few hours’ 
use, forms black sediment and loses in lubri- 
cating value. Ordinary oil cannot stand up 
under the terrific heat of an automobile engine. 
The sediment is destroyed oil—all lubricating 
value in it has been killed by heat. 


Solid matter means friction. The sediment 
has an inactive or negative effect. It partially 
crowds out the remaining liquid oil. This 
under-supply of oil to the metal surfaces 
causes friction—heat—wear—loss of power 
and expensive repairs. 


When tests are run with the same motor 
under precisely the same operating conditions 
using different lubricants, a remarkable varia- 
tion will be found in the amount of oil destroyed 
by heat. This is shown by the amount of 
‘black sediment which settles out of each after 
standing. 


The oil floating above the sediment is red 
in color by transmitted light and may be as- 
sumed to be as serviceable as when fresh. 


The volume of sediment formed, and the 
-tapidity with which the oil is destroyed de- 
pend upon its chemical structure. Oils which 
_ have anon-heat- 
resisting chemi- 
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calstructureare J j39°45 350° Fah, Moan 

unfit for use in : 

_ anytype of auto- 


- mobile or other 
internal com- 
bustion motor. 


Such oils make 
trouble and in- 
crease mainte- 
nance cost in di- 
rect proportion 
to their rate of 
destruction 
when exposed 
to heat. Con- 
Sequently the 

amount of oil 

used and the 
cost of lubrica- 
tion per mile 
depend not on 
| ses price per gallon but on ability to resist 
“heat. 


CRANK BEARING OILZ% 
140°to 250° Fahr. 


Relative Oil Destruction 


The contents of the two bottles shown illustrate 
_ Clearly the relative durability of ordinary oil and of 
Veedol, the new lubricant that resists heat. Veedol 
| deposits only a small fraction as much sediment as or- 
; dinary oil. The operating temperatures shown on the 
_ Sectional drawing of the motor bring out forcibly the 
_ Intense heat to which motor lubricants are subjected. 


| _, There is a fundamental difference between ordinary 
| oils and Veedol. 


| Ordinary oils are unstable and therefore unservice- 


able because of non-heat-resisting chemical structure. 


These High Operating Temperatures Cause 
Rapid Destruction of Ordinary Oils 


ORDINARY OIL 
AFTER USE 


VEEDOL 
AFTER USE 
Showing Finely Divided Solid Matter in Suspension 


Special processes of manufacture developed by this 
company and the use of Pennsylvania paraffine-base 
crude oil give Veedol, the new lubricant, its unusual 
chemical structure, and its remarkable heat-resisting 


ability. 
Make This Road Test 


Remove the drain plug from the lowest part of your 
motor crank case and allow all old oil to run out. Re- 
place the plug, 
fill the sump 
up to correct 
oil level with 
kerosene and 
run the motor 
slowly under 
its own power 
for about thirty 
seconds, to 
cleanse the in- 
terior. Then 
draw out all 
kerosene, re- 
place the drain 
plug and refill 
with Veedol. 


The exact 
amount of fuel 
and oil in the 
car should be 
recorded and a 
reading of the 
speedometer 
taken before 
starting. Then 
let atest be run 
over a familiar 
road including 
steep hills and straight level stretches, for any distance 
up to five hundred miles or more. 

You will find that your motor has acquired new pick- 
up and hill-climbing ability, due to the maximum me- 
chanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 

You will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil 
increases. You will reduce your carbon trouble. Your 
motor will have more power. 


What It Means In Actual Saving 


The average mileage of all automobiles is conceded 
to be approximately 6000 miles per year, and the annual 
expense of operating the typical or average car ($850 
car), as figured by an expert statistician, is approxi- 
mately $416 per year. 

Depreciation, repairs and gasoline come to about $268. 


HEAT OF EXPLOSION 2000°to 3000° Fahr. 


PISTON HEADS 
300° to 1000°Fahr. 


PISTON WALLS 
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SUMP OIL 
90°to 200°Fahr. 
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Matter in Your Engine 


This new lubricant resists 
heat and prevents rapid sedi- 
mentation. This means less 
wear, less expense, more 
power. 


Solid matter in your oil means friction and wear. 
Friction and wear mean expense. Thus expense varies 
in direct proportion to the amount of black solid matter 
formed by the oil. For this reason, ordinary oil runs 
up your repair bills, lessens your gasoline mileage and 
by shortening the life of your car, materially increases 
your depreciation costs. Engineers state that fully 50% 
to 75% of repairs and 50% of depreciation are due to 
improper lubrication. 


Veedol prevents rapid sedimentation and saves you 
money on three of the greatest items of expense. 


The cost accounting records of taxi-cab companies, 
bus lines and large corporations show that Veedol 
should save you from $50 to $115 per year on gasoline, 
repairs and depreciation. 


Since Veedol wears several times longer than ordi- 
nary oil, your lubrication bill itself will actually be 
smaller when you use Veedol. 


If you are interested in saving money you will be in- 
terested in making your own tests of this remarkable 
new lubricant. 


Get a five-gallon can of Veedol and make the road 
test described above. 


Where You Can Buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol 
and can supply you. Look for the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 


Any Veedol dealer will give you a copy of the Veedol 
book free. This book explains how Veedol resists heat 
and specifies the right body of Veedol for your car. 

Each dealer is also supplied with a large chart speci- 
fying the right body of Veedol for each automobile, 
motor-boat or motor-cycle. 

If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once 
write to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By return 
mail you will receive a copy of the book free, and the 
name of the dealer who will supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING CO. 
1802 Bowling Green Bldg., 
New York 


NEW 100-PAGE VEEDOL BOOK FREE 


Write for the new Veedol book ‘The Lubrication of 
Internal Combustion Motors.” 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and finish- 
ing. It gives full information regarding the laboratory and 


practical service tests to which lubricants are subjected 
before final approval and shipment. 


It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating sys- 
tems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor-boats, tractors, 
etc. It contains a fund of useful information and scientific 
facts discussing lubricants and lubrication from its many 
angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engineering De- 
partment, which is at your service, is helping car owners. 
Over 100 pages profusely illustrated in colors. 


WRITE TODAY 


Veedol is supplied 
in one gallon and 
five gallon sealed 
cans ; I5gallon,28 
gallon and 53 gal- 
lon steel «drums; 
and in 28 gallon 
and 50 gallon 
while oak barrels. 


1 US) GAL NET. 


VEEDOL 


Most Lubrication ~Least Carbon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MEDIUM 
MOTOR OIL 


A special pouring 
device is supplied 
wilh each metal 
container. 


Guaranteed when 
sold in the origt- 
nal package. 


PLATT € Wasneu) : 
BURN ReFin) 
NEW Yorw Ne Co. 
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When you try to buy theatre tickets and find the house solc out, you want to see 


e play twice as much. 


When they promptly hand you out two front row seats, you wonder if you want to see it at all. 


That’s human nature. The crowd confirms your judgment. 


That’s the way it is with Kelly-Springfield Tires. Loyal users of our tires are being disappointed because the demand is 
so great that they often have to wait to get them. Weare sorry to disappoint, but glad that the tires have made so good that 


we cannot keep up with the demand. 


Now we're very busy trying to avoid further disappointments. 


ATCHING up with such a demand as 
we have had for Kelly-Springfield Tires 
is not the easy task one might imagine. 


In 1915 we doubled our output. Still we 
could have sold twice as many tires as we 
made. The demands upon us are increasing 
steadily every week. 


Were we making machine-made tires it 
would be an easy matter to go out and buy a 
factory. In a few months’ time we could be 
turning out a multiple product. 


But we are not making machine-made tires. 
If we were we could not give the mileage which 
is responsible for your extraordinary demands 
on us. You want the tires only because they 
have made so good. 


It is the hand-made process which 
is responsible for the service which 
the tire yields—the care exercised in 
making them. 


We have bought a new factory. We 
are about to build another. But train- 
ing hands to make quality product is 
the real difficulty. 


It takes time to train hands to make 
our tires. Ordinary workmen cannot 
do it. And even the best grade of 


workmen must be taught the skill which long 
experience has developed. 


So time is necessary to effect an increase 
without lowering the standard of our product. 

We have not been negligent of your needs. 
We have not been unappreciative. We have 
seen the necessity confronting us and have 
been training men for a long time. 

We are sorry that temporarily you must be 
disappointed if you wait to buy Kelly-Spring- 
field Tires until you need them. 

You can avoid this difficulty if you will 
anticipate your wants. Order your tires from 
your supply man a week before you need them 
and he can have them for you by the time you 
want them. | 

Your belief in the superiority of 
Kelly-Springfield Tires has been con- 
firmed in the strongest way possible. 

You have proved that they are 
worth waiting for. A little foresight, 
anticipating your needs, will pay 
you well. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York 


Send ten cents for the new game,‘ ‘Going to Market” 
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) GUARANTEE 
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grantee al “KANTLEEK” goods oR 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.U.S.A. 


Because 
it can’t 


leak 


KANTLEE 


Gladly Guaranteed 


for Two Years 


A lot of things can happen to 
a poor hot water bottle in two 
years. Cemented seams can 
open up or crack. Composition 
tubber can become brittle. 


A cheap hot water bottle grows 
poorer every day. That’s why 
it isn’t guaranteed—not even 
for a month. 


A Kantleek is moulded—not 
cemented. It is literally one 
piece of rubber. The edges and 
top are as elastic and durable as 
the sides. 


A Kantleek is made of over-weight, 
super-quality, pure rubber. It does 
not become hard. It does not crack. 
It is good for many years of service. 


Two Year Guarantee 


If a Kantleek Water Bottle goes 
wrong inside of two years you get a 
new one. If any one 

tells you a cheaper 

bottle is as good as a 

Kantleek, ask him to 

guarantee it for two 

years. 


This Doll’s Kantleek 
is for Your 
Little Girl 


Wouldn’t your little girl 
love this perfect doll’s 
water bottle? It is hers if 
you will send us the 
names of two dealers who 
do not sell Kantleeks, or 
the name of one dealer 
who does sell them. Or 
we will send it for 10c in 
Stamps or coin. With the 
doll’s bottle we send a lot 
of valuable information 
about Kantleek Rubber 
Goods. 

Before you forget— 


Doll’s 
Water Bottle 
Actual Size 


Seamless Rubber Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
thumb—‘‘you smile no longer; your face is 
always troubled; what you wear is no 
matter; you make mistakes—inexcusable! 
You grow thin. Gott! Do I not know your 
disease? 

“There are many remedies advocated,” 
continued the old man after a while. 
“Reason! That is splendid. You use the 
brain; you employ logic. Look at your 
friend there. He was aman. Observe his 
structure. He was a man that women 
would love—straight, big, handsome. And 
he would love. He had reached his prime, 
this big-chested, healthy fellow.” 

“T’ve often thought of that,” said Billy. 

““And he had a brain to use. You see 
that, don’t you? But he never used it 
where the woman was concerned. None of 
us do. Then, shall we turn to philosophy? 
The philosophic mind is independent of 
reason. ‘What does it matter?’—there is 
your philosophy. A few years and all is 
equal. We are—Johnson!” 

Billy nodded. 

“Well, be of good cheer, even supposing 
Ihave diagnosed correctly, for there is balm 
in Gilead. Asovereign balm I have: Work!” 
He shook an impressive forefinger. ‘‘ Work! 
Work! Work!” 

A few weeks later Papa came again. 

“T am pleased with you,” he said, “but 
I add to my prescription. You intend to 
study methods abroad and at home? 
Good! Deliver these letters for me.”’ 

He tumbled nearly a score of them on 
the table, and Billy saw that they were 
addressed in the old man’s crabbed writing 
to names that made him gasp. They were 
to be delivered in Paris, Leipsic and Berlin, 
London, Vienna and Rome. 

“The money your uncle intends to ad- 
vance is too little,’’ Papa Grosenbeck went 
on briskly. ‘“‘You will please consider me 
an uncle to advance. I have no nephew, no 
son, nothing but money, which is no good 
to me, and a little skill that will go from me 
very, very soon. I want to see my young 
successor, and we must not waste time if 
that is to be. So, my nephew, I ask you to 
go now.” 

And, with no waste of time, Billy went. 


A year and half a year had passed when 
Billy returned. Much can happen in that 
time; a good deal can be learned. It had 
happened, among other things, that Papa 
Grosenbeck, meeting his old and often con- 
quered antagonist, Death, had made for 
once only a feeble struggle and had finally 
succumbed. 

Billy’s medical uncle had gone, too, and 
the fact that he had left a small income- 
producing property to Billy had not miti- 
gated the young man’s sorrow. As Billy 
stood in the great metropolitan railroad 
terminus, an atom among thousands who 
scurried hither and thither, arriving and 
departing east, west, south and north, he 
felt very lonely for a home-coming man. 
Faces coming, faces going, among them 
not one he knew. 

Then, even as the thought came to him, 
he had an instant’s glimpse of a girl’s profile 
that a flash of recollection identified. Just 
a glimpse and the girl was gone, lost in a 
sudden current of humanity released by 
one of the big gates. At that moment the 
porter picked up Billy’s hand baggage, say- 
ing that the train was in. 

The girl was a mere acquaintance. Ex- 
clusive of the hospital association, Billy 
had not seen her a dozen times. It was 
with a slight effort he recalled her name; 
yet the sight of her made his pulses leap 
and throb. And the old pain at his heart, 
the old poignant sense of void, the longing 
and sickness of the disease Grosenbeck had 
diagnosed a year and a half ago, seized and 
possessed him. Mary Borodaile, the ap- 
pendicitis case in Fourteen! Billy had 
learned a good deal while he had been away, 
but it seemed, after all, he had not learned 
forgetfulness. 

As the train sped westward Billy tried 
to interest himself in the landscape, the 
beauty of good American woods and plains, 
with their familiar and dear disfigurements 
of primitive or perverted domestic archi- 
tecture. He would have thrilled with pa- 
triotic sentiment at the panorama an hour 
or two before; but now he could think of 
nothing but the woman he had lost, stub- 
bornly rejected, sacrificed to his chosen 
career. It might have been yesterday, so 
persistently, so vividly did the old recollec- 
tions crowd on him; so irresistibly was he 
forced into the old, deeply worn ruts of 
futile argument—justification of his course 
and, in turn, of her course. 
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It was more for the distraction than for 
any appetite he felt that he obeyed the last 
call to the dining car. There he gave the 
waiter his order, then glanced carelessly 
round him—and saw Hileen! She was 
seated at a table across the aisle, facing him. 
Miss Borodaile was by her side; and oppo- 
site, facing them, sat P. W. Tillotson. 

They had finished their luncheon and 
Eileen was in the act of rising when her 
eyes met Billy’s. There was no recognition 
in her look; it was grave, even sorrowful, it 
seemed, and in a moment was averted. 
Miss Borodaile, however, smiled frankly 
and bowed, and after a slight hesitation 
came to Billy, as the others went on, and 
held out her hand. 

“Doctor Ross!” she said cordially. “I’m 
so glad to see you. I heard you were abroad. 
Just returning? How delightful! And how 
odd that we should meet again like this! 
I’m with Eileen and Mr. Tillotson, and that 
is odd too.” She broke off abruptly, with 
an embarrassed laugh. “‘Come and see us, 
doctor—three cars ahead. Aw revoir!’’ 

She gave him another friendly smile and 
hurried away, obviously flustered. Billy 
mechanically resumed his chair and stared 
after her. Presently he became aware that 
the waiter and some other people were 
staring at him, and that his luncheon was 
before him. He pulled himself together to 
some extent, answered the waiter’s thrice- 
repeated question and tried to eat. In a 
very little while he was back in his own car, 
fighting hard for self-control and a brain 
clear of mutinous blood, the calmness nec- 
essary for consideration. 

Slowly, very slowly, he put to himself 
question after question. Swiftly, with in- 
credible swiftness, his subconscious thought 
leaped to check and outrun deliberation. 
Should he see her? Should he? Should he? 

And why did she look at him in that 
grave manner, not defiantly, not scorn- 
fully as she once did? She had changed, in 
away. Why? How? And then the fugi- 
tive thought carried him back again over 
hundreds of diminishing miles and eyer- 
widening space of time. 

“You will do it for me, Billy, won’t 
you?” 

Was there not love in her eyes—oh, dark- 
fringed, sweet and luminous eyes! Was 
there not love in them when she said that? 
Would Eileen love lightly and change easily? 
Had she not told him; and had he not told 
Johnson? And there was Corwin! 

Insistence on the questions Why? 
How? Should he see her? 

So, for incalculable time, Billy wrestled; 
and then in one tremendous fraction of it 
all doubts were dispelled, all questions save 
one dismissed. A crash, terrific and soul- 
appalling; a sickening upheaval, a grind- 
ing, clanging and crackling; riven wood, 
shivered glass and writhing iron blending in 
a multisonous horror! A moment’s appar- 
ent silence and then, shriek upon shriek, 
low moanings and weird ululations of grief 
mingled with excited shouts of direction 
and frenzied calls for aid. 

Billy, the blood streaming from a cut 
in his forehead, leaped from a window of 
his wrecked car. Be it noted that he 
gripped tightly in one hand a small case 
containing the simplest surgical instru- 
ments and drugs suited to emergencies, and 
that after the first shock it had been no 
more than a matter of seconds for him to 
scramble to his feet, strew the contents of 
his traveling bag on the car floor and drag 
that case forth. 

Whatever it is that God puts into the 
voice, the bearing and look of some men, 
to compel the instant and unquestioning 
obedience of others, that Billy had. Min- 
utes more, and only minutes, and here and 
there people were running at his orders— 
carrying water, rending light wood for 
splints; bringing sheets from the sleepers 
to tear into bandages. 

No trace of sentimentality now! Billy 
had caught sight of Eileen and her friend 
helping P. W. Tillotson down the embank- 
ment. The old man limped a little, but it 
was evident that none of them was seri- 
ously hurt; and, having assured himself of 
this with one hasty glance, Billy forgot 
them and became the surgeon in charge— 
cool, quick and certain, with every faculty 
concentrated on his task. 

And so he went from one to another of 
the sufferers, the worst of them first, 
stanching and binding, stilling apprehension 
as he came, with now and then a cheerful, 
reassuring word, and leaving, as he went, 
courage and hope, or the blessing of uricon- 
sciousness—until at last he came to a group 
surrounding a man who lay prostrate, his 
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You can have 
clean wall paper 
without the 
expense of re- 


papering. 


Dimes that Save 
Dollars 


How to keep walls clean has 
puzzled millions of house- 
wives. 


There’s one way to have 
clean, sanitary walls a// the 
time at a trivial expense. Use 


CLIMAX | 
Wall Paper Cleaner 


cleans Wall Paper, Ceilings, Flat 
Tones, Frescos, Calcimined Walls, 
Window Shades, etc. 

Climax is a soft, pliable, non-sticky 
pink dough, so easy to use that 
neither strength nor experience are 
required, 


Take as much Climax as you can 
conveniently hold; don’t rub, just 
wipe the wall surface with a light, 
easy stroke. As Climax absorbs 
the dust, soot and grime turn the 
dough and knead the dirt into it. 
You will be delighted by the way 
the original freshness of the wall 
paper is restored. 

Compare the cost of repapering with Climax- 


cleaning and you must be convinced of its big 
economy. Acan will clean an average size room. 


More thana million thrifty housewives practiced 
Climax-economy last spring. 
Try it yourself this spring. You will never 
again clean house without it. 

Sold by paint, hardware, drug and grocery stores 
everywhere. If your dealer can’t supply yousend 
us his name and yours, and we will send a full 
size can prepaid for 15 cents. Now is the time for 
you to get acquainted with Climax-economy. 


The Climax Cleaner Mnfg.Co. | | 


Cleveland, U.S. A. 
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Quality 
AWN MOWERS 


ou buy machinery when you buy a 
lawn mower. Yet you have nothing but 
looks to guide you, and all lawn mowers 
are painted to look about alike. How wise, 
then, to look for this identifying mark of 
a good mower on the handle of every 


“PENNSYLVANIA” Quality Lawn Mower. 


““PENNSYLVANTA?? 
Mowers cut as smooth and true 
as a pair of shears. The oil- 
tempered, crucible tool steel 
in every blade, holds a sharp 
knife-edge that cuts the grass 
clean. It can zof chop or tear 
or give the lawn a rough ap- 
pearance. 

“PENNSYLVANIA”? self- 


sharpening blades stay sharp a 


NS 
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First 
Grinding 


Mowing the lawn becomes 
a pleasure with any light-run- 
ning ‘‘ PENNSYLVANIA”’ 
Quality Mower. 

Your dealer will show you the 
above quality mark on these 
““PENNSYLVANIA”’’ Qual- 
ity brands, over 1,250,000 of 
which have been sold in 35 years. 


Second 
Grinding 


‘Pennsylvania’ ‘Shock Absorber” 


: “Great American” “Golf” 
dozen years or more without «Gy itinental” “Pony” 
the usual yearly dollar for re- “Pennsylvania, Jr.” “Horse” 
grinding, soon saving the cost  ‘‘Keystone”’ “Power” 


thira Of the mower. and others 


Grinding 
and Testing 


di 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Box 1578 Philadelphia 


Mailed Free: 
“Scientific Lawn Mak- 
ing,” interesting trea- 
tise by recognized au- 
thority, sent free with 
catalog. 


The dealer in 
Brandegee-Kincaid Clothes 


is a dealer in satisfaction 


HE thinks more of Ais good name than of your 
‘ money. He knows good fabrics, good tailoring 
and good style from life-long study, and he proves it 
by handling our garments. He stands behind our 
clothes, and we stand behind him to the last stitch. 


College Chap Clothes 


is the name of our Young Men’s Clothes, They have that smart 
metropolitan style in pattern and cut that Young America 


Pune Brandegee-Kincaid Clothes 


are probably sold in your town. If not, write us and we 
will send you the name of a dealer, together with a 
charming Portfolio of Spring Styles, including a 
complete and authentic ‘“‘Dress Guide’? about 
what to wear and when to wear it—/free. 


Brandegee. Kincaid & Co. 
newer. Clothes 


Tailor Shops at Utica, N.Y. 


Chicago’ 
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white face working with anguish, while a 
woman knelt beside him twisting a tourni- 
quet round his crushed leg. 

“The artery, doctor,’ said the woman, 
looking up quickly and turning again to 
her work. ‘I think this is all that can be 
done for him now. But this other, he’s 
scalded badly. There’s a case of linseed oil 
in the express car. I’vesent for it. Here it 
is now!” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Billy as a 
man came staggering up with a slopping 
five-gallon can. 

The woman had indicated the fireman of 
the locomotive, who, poor wretch, lay near 
by imploring relief—the relief of death if 
need was—from his misery. To him Billy 
turned, and by the time he had bared the 
scalded flesh the woman had ready for him 
bandages saturated with the precious oil. 

From that moment, where Billy went 
the woman went also, working by his side, 
pale but resolute, her arms bare and blood- 
stained, her dress torn and in disarray, 
deft-handed, quickly responsive to every 
direction. And Billy spared her not a 
whit—any more than he spared himself. 
Only at the last, when help had come and 
the strain was over, and as she turned un- 
steadily to follow the last stretcher the 
others were bearing away, Billy caught 
her in his arms, with a stifled cry, passionate 
and remorseful: 

“‘Hileen!” 

Her eyes were closed, but she clung to 
him a moment; then her arms relaxed and 
she struggled feebly to release herself. 

“‘T shall be all right now,” she murmured. 
“Please! Please, Billy!” 

“Sit down and rest a minute,’”’ he com- 
manded, almost harshly. She obeyed, and 
Billy stood before her trying to realize the 
marvel of it all. “I wonder if I am dream- 
ing!’’ he muttered. 

She smiled up at him faintly. 

““You see I have learned a little, Doctor 
Ross.”’ 

“Tell me in one word,” 
hoarsely; ‘‘are you married?” 

“No,” she replied ‘with sudden and 
indignant energy. ‘‘You know I’m not!” 

She made a movenient to get up, and 
Billy took her hand and raised but still 
held her. They looked into each other’s 
eyes—a long time. Then Eileen spoke 
tremulously: 

““You—you can’t care?”’ 

“T care more to know that than for 
anything in the world!” 

“That isn’t true,” she said, ‘‘or you 
would have answered my letter.” 

“T’ve had no letter from you, no word or 
sign since we parted.” 

He had taken her other hand and held 
both firmly. She made no effort to with- 
draw them, but questioned him with her 
eyes and then sighed happily. 

“Still, it isn’t true, Billy,’’ she said. 
“You care for other things more; and 
and will you believe that I am glad now to 
know you do? They’re coming this way, 
Billy, so you mustn’t hold my hands, dear; 
but Billy, if you care enough—and I think 
you do’’—she spoke rapidly and with fervor 
as interruption became imminent—‘“‘I will 
wait for you as long as you want me to, or 
go with you anywhere, to that coal town if 
you like—anywhere! And most gladly, 
Billy. I don’t care how poor we may be. 
You may neglect me—if you have to.” 


Billy said 


Later Billy learned, among other things, 
about the primary course in nursing that 
Hileen had taken immediately after the 
breaking of her brief engagement to Corwin. 
Later still a friend of Papa Grosenbeck’s 
handed him a large envelope, which, on 
being opened, disclosed a letter inscribed in 
a feminine hand: ‘‘Doctor Ross. Kindness 
of Doctor Grosenbeck.”’ 

On the back of this letter there was 
another inscription in crabbed, hardly 
legible characters—a date—two days before 
Billy’s departure for Europe, and beneath: 

“‘T may be wrong, but I don’t want to see 
a good surgeon spoiled for a fool girl. G.”’ 

Finally, Billy, revisiting Hotchkisson, 
met Simpkins, the new interne—now the 
old one—with whom he had left Johnson. 

““Er—by the way, old man,” said Simp- 
kins, “‘there’s that skeleton of yours. I 
suppose you'll be wanting him.”’ His tone 
was regretful. 

“Why, bless your heart, no!”’? answered 
Billy ungratefully. ‘‘Keep him, my dear 
fellow—keep him.’’ Perhaps his conscience 
smote him, however, for after a little he 
added with some solicitude: ‘‘You’ll take 
good care of him, won’t you? I shouldn’t 
like anything to happen to Johnson.” 


Bran Dish 


First, it's a whole-wheat dainty, 


and nobody tires of wheat. 


Second, the bran is tender. 


Third, the bran is unground. It’ 
in flake form, and that makes . 
doubly efficient. oc 


Bran in the morning, by its lax-— 
ative effect, means a brighter day. 
And folks won't quit bran, and— 
lose its effects, if you serve it 
Pettijohn ways. 


Breakfast Foo 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 4 
25 per cent unground bran. A momi 
whole-wheat dainty—I5c per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cen! 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flo 


in any recipe. New recipes on the label 


25c per large package. , 


The Quaker Qats @mpany rg 


Makers—Chicago 


Order both from your grocer. 


torage 


Prolong the Life of Your Storage Batte: 


je 

| Test their strength when in doubt. Prevent 
them from going dead. You will save money 
and batteries by using , ‘ 


Battery Syringe Hydrometer 
It tells you exact condition of your*bat- 
teries at all times. Notice the improved 
construction. Instrument is practically 
unbreakable. Price $1 at all dealers’, or 
by prepaid express anywhere on receipt of 
price. Dealers: Write for proposition. 


E. EDELMANN & CO., 347 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
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AV COVERS ss 
for AUTOMOBILES fUghest Quality 
As pioneer manufacturers of Automobile Fabric Supplies, 
in our own modern factory, we unqualifiedly guarantee 
Luxury, Durability, Perfect Fit, and Ease of Attaching and 
Detaching, Nathan Luxurious Seat Covers. Prices $5 and up- 
ward—large variety in textures and colors—a size for every type | 
of car. Atall Dealers’—write us for FREE Samples and Catalog. 


NATHAN NOVELTY: MANUFACTURING (Gy 


WORLD'S LARGEST VARIETY AUTO & MOTORCIOLE FABRIC SUPPLIES 
SDEPT.:A’ 88 READE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


130 DAYS’ FREETRI 


I and freight prepaid on the new - 
A URANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 
i)’ big catalog and special offer. 
i Na Improved Models, prices reduced 
WN\N@) traordinary new offers. You cannot 
[MAG ford to buy without getting our 
propositions, WRITE TODAY. 
Aly ff Be a “Rider Agent” and make big mone} 
i th !/ taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
\ WJ Get our liberal terms on a sample - 
gs) troduce the new “RANGER.” 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
} thing i a Hee roy halt eee prices. A 
second-hand bicycles to to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-55, CHI 
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You Fathers! You Mothers! Let 


the Children Teach YOU a Lesson! 


OUR boys and girls in school 


have learned through the study of mod- 
ern Hygiene that the first requisite to health 
is FRESH AIR. 


And every day in the school room they 


see a practical demonstration of this fact. For school 
rooms, unlike most homes, are automatically ventilated as well as 
heated. Each child consumes the oxygen in an amazing amount 
of air every MINUTE! School boards, therefore, require the 
inflow of thirty cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per MINUTE 
and the corresponding ejection of all foul air. This provision, 
based upon scientific knowledge, is probably doing more to stop 
the ravages of Pneumonia, Tuberculosis, Bronchitis, Colds and 
La Grippe than all other practices combined. 


Question: Since ferfect ventilation is essential in the 
school room, how can any sane man or woman overlook the 
fresh air feature in the home? 


Ask Your Physician 


Ask him what bearing proper ventilation 


has upon the health of those dearest and nearest to you. 
Ask him whether the automatic pumping of pure, fresh, life- 
giving, oxygenic air into the home is incidental or essential. 

It is doubtful if a single physician in this great country would fail to urge 


an abundance of pure air. 
Note This Trade Mark | Warm Air Heating Insures Fresh Air 


There are unworthy Warm Air 
Furnaces, just as there are unworthy 
goods in any line. To protect home 
owners from imposition, the makers 
of good Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Systems now attach the 
Trade Mark here shown. Look for 
it. It insures you absolute satisfac- 
tion. Reliable dealers are also iden- 
tified by this Trade Mark, which you 
will find in their windows, stores and 
advertisements. 


“APPROVED BY> 


The ventilation problem is simply, completely and 
instantly solved by the installation of a modern Warm Air 
Heating System. Every room in the house is thus properly 
heated, humidified and ventilated. The air is completely 
changed, on the average, once every 20 minutes! No other 
direct Heating System will do that. 


And, surprising as it may seem, all this is accom- 
plished with marked economy. Warm Air Furnaces cost 
less, very much less, than other heating systems. Cost of 
installation is a/so less; fuel consumption is likewise less; 
and upkeep cost is too low even to require consideration. 
Whether the weather be mild or bitter cold, a comfortable 
temperature is easily maintained. 


These are broad claims, but we have incontro- 
vertible evidence to support them. Whether it is Health, 
Comfort, Convenience, or Economy (or all four) that par- 
ticularly interests you when providing a Heating System 
for the home, the Coupon here provided will bring you 


Evidence that clearly proves the all-around superiority of 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Systems. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE. Get it now and plan your 


heating system deliberately. Simply ask for it on a postal— 
by letter—or use the handy coupon.) 


Heating Plans FREE 


Any Heating System—Warm Air, Steam or Hot 
Water—demands careful and skillful INSTALLATION. 
Hence the importance of buying from a reliable dealer—one 
who handles Furnaces bearing the Trade Mark here shown. 


If you would like to have a Heating Plan 
drawn to fit your home, write us and we will 
"ay see that it is supplied you without cost. 
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Fabric is to your Tire 
what Structural Steel 
is to a Building 


Cotton fabric is the vital part of a tire. When Miller 
engineers achieved the epochal success of reinforcing 


the basic structure of tires thru preserving the natural vege- 
table wax and oil in the cotton fibre they gave to motorists 
an improvement as great as the development of steel 
construction for sky scrapers. The Structural Fabric in 


Milles 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Tires 


Carries the Load and Strain Just as Steel 
Beams and Girders do in the Sky Scraper. 


A tire’s fabric is as incomplete without its natural vegetable wax 


and oil as a steel structure is without its rivets. 


And just as it requires a multitude of rivets to bind together the 
entire building, so must the fabric have its wax and oil retained 
just as Miller preserves all of it. 


Heat is required to vulcanize tires. The secret and exclusive 
Miller Method of vulcanizing at a low degree of heat, cures 


thoroughly but does not burn the strength-giving lubricants out 
of the fabric. 


This same wonderful Miller Method also retains all the primi- 
tive endurance and toughness in the rubber and prevents its 
deterioration during vulcanization. 


But, unfortunately, all tires look very much alike. 
There is one safe way—insist on a Miller Geared- 


to-the-Road Tire and then you know it has not 
been worn out during manufacture. 


Your car demands tires that are equal to the dual task imposed 
upon them by car and the road. Miller tires come from the fac- 
tory intact— brimful of mile muscle, of vigor, power and stamina. 
They come to you with all the qualities that give you long and 
sustained mileage. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, U. S. A. 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
Manufacturers of a complete line of Druggists’ Sundries, Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies 


Dealers wanted in territories where 
we are not now represented 


The New 
Nut Candy 


Selected Virginia Peanuts 
roasted to a crisp, tasty 
brown—combined with 


Chocolate Candy of delicious 
flavor and consistency. 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


It is impossible to describe 
how good they really are. 
You must try them. 

Made clean—Kept clean — 
Wrapped dustproof. 

A roll is divided into six parts 
for your convenience. Sold 
wherever Candy is sold. 

THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., N. Y. 


_. Makes the difference. It’s a 
mighty big and important difference 
between 


nile 7 
are Titled, FaARE ARK 
“é = NEKE Fh C7 4 


LED 


Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


and all other wallboards. That layer 
of kiln-dried wood slats is rock-cemented 
between specially - treated, moisture- 
proof paper into a rigid, straight, 
smooth sheet one-quarter inch thick. 

That wood-core construction makes 
Compo-Board the strongest, most du- 
rable, altogether the most satisfactory 
material for home wall linings and a 
-hundred-and-one other uses. No other 
wallboard like it. 

‘Sold by dealers in strips four feet wide 
by one to eighteen feet long. 
__ Write for sample and illustrations of 
beautiful home interiors. 


__ The Compo-Board Company 
4303 Lyndale Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The MOTOR OIL 


that’s Clean 


<2 TIONA O1L'€O:, BINGHAMTON. N.Y. 


in 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 


our big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
wh The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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THz OLD DOMINIE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


that had always spanned his honest old 
beak. His beard had been trimmed by a 
fastidious barber. The austerity of his 
black suit was relieved by a white edging 
around the V of his waistcoat. A faint 
perfume of white lilacs surrounded his head 
like an aureole. And in the corner of his 
mouth was a twenty-five-cent cigar, which 
he alternately puffed and admired, and 
puffed again, with the satisfied air of a con- 
noisseur who has no fault to find. Round 
his chair was a litter of literature regarding 
investments; but in his hand was an old 
volume of Herodotus. 

And there he sat, as handsome and digni- 
fied an old gentleman as anyone could wish 
to find that day on this our earth. At four 
o’clock he hid the book under a cushion, 
and hardly had he concealed it when his 
telephone rang. 

“There’s a gentleman down here wishes 
to see you—Mr. Cecil R. Morgan.” 

“Yes; I’m expecting him. Send him up, 
please.” 

A few minutes later a knock sounded on 
the door and Mr. Cecil R. Morgan entered, 
handsome, suave. 

“Mr. Morgan?”’ asked the Old Dominie, 
regarding him attentively from under his 
ferocious eyebrows. 

“Yes; I’ve called to see you about your 
yacht.” 

“Quite so. Sit down.” 

Mr. Morgan seated himself with a pretty 
show of manners and the Old Dominie con- 
tinued to dominate him with his frowning 
eyebrows. 

“Where is your yacht, Mr. Coit?” 

““At my private dock. Up above New 
London.” 

“Ah, yes. A beautiful place—New Lon- 
don. I often run up there—to the boat 
races, you know. What are you asking for 
your yacht, Mr. Coit?”’ 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“How big is she? Have you a photo- 
graph of her?” 

“Quite unnecessary. You would want to 
see her in any event; so I’ll make you an 
offer: You come to New London and bring 
alltheexpertsyouwant. Ifthey don’tagree 
that the Harpalus is worth three times as 
much as I ask I’ll tell you what I’ll do— 
I'll make you a present of her!’’ 

“Straight enough,” murmured Mr. Mor- 
gan, stroking his mustache. 

“‘And meant to be. I bought it at a bar- 
gain from a man who simply had to sell it.’”’ 

The Old Dominie winked his eye, and 
Mr. Morgan wisely winked his. 

“But if you’re interested,’ he continued, 
‘you'll have to act quickly. I’m only here 
for a day or two, to—er—place a few in- 
vestments, and I’m going back home to- 
morrow.” 

“‘A wonderful lot of money being made 
in the market lately, Mr. Coit.” 

“So I hear, sir. So I hear.” 

“Yes. Fortunes—literal fortunes—have 
been made in the war stocks.’’ The Old 
Dominie rubbed his hands together and 
tried to look as avaricious as he could. 
“Pardon me, Mr. Coit, but I have a rea- 
son for my question: Do you—er—happen 
to own any Bethlehem Steel stock?” 

“Not quite lucky enough for that!” 

“Ah! . You say you’re going 
home to-morrow? Well, by Jove, 
I’m going with you; and if your boat suits 
me [’ll tell you right now I’ll buy her—on 
the terms you mentioned. But I’ll go with 
you only on one condition.” He smiled a 
charming smile. ‘“I’ll go with you to- 
morrow if you’ll be my guest to-night—din- 
ner—theater—supper. What do you say?”’ 

They spent the evening together. 

“Tt was like a chapter from Revelation,” 
said the Old Dominie later; “‘full of flaming 
lights, scarlet women, beasts, angels and 
harps.” 

And it was not until nearly midnight that 
Mr. Morgan sprung his little story about 
his brother the doctor, the dying old miser, 
and the Bethlehem stock. 

““Two hundred and fifty shares,’ he 
sighed, ‘‘worth a hundred thousand dollars 
and more; and I could buy the stock for 
fifty thousand if I only had the cash.”’ 

“How much have you?”’ snapped the Old 
Dominie, looking very avaricious indeed. 

“Oh, I think I could scratch twenty 
thousand together if I could find some one 
with the other thirty. But it would have 
to be cash, you know. That’s the trouble. 
A stock sale like this is necessarily a cash 
transaction.” 


“Well, suppose I furnished the thirty 
thousand. Then we’d each double our 
money—eh?”’ 

“By Jove!” 

“Simple enough. I’ll tell you how we’ll 
doit: I’ll go down to the bank in the morn- 
ing and get thirty thousand in cash. You 
get your twenty thousand and call for me 
at eleven o’clock. We'll put the money 
together and call one of the clerks down- 
stairs to carry it. He’ll go with us—you 
understand? At your brother’s office you 
give him the stock and he’ll give you the 
money. That way we’re both protected, 
and we can either split the stock up later or 
sell it and divide the profits. How/’ll that 
suit you?” 

“By Jove, sir, but you have a head on 
your shoulders!’”” The suave Mr. Morgan 
reflected for a moment and then held out 
his hand. “TI’ll go you, sir! To-morrow 
morning at eleven o’clock! You have the 
thirty in cash—I’ll have the twenty. And 
meantime—good-night, my dear, dear sir! 
Good-night and pleasant dreams!”’ 

He shook hands quite affectionately, as 
aman might shake hands with a respectable 
fortune; and after he had gone the Old 
Dominie opened the door of his bedroom, 
where Jimmy had been sitting with his ear 
tight against the panel. 

‘He'll be back at eleven o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Jimmy nodded and trembled a little; 
whereat the Old Dominie regarded him 
keenly from under his ferocious eyebrows. 

‘He'll have the money with him,” he 
added. 

Again Jimmy nodded and again he trem- 
bled a little, as one will sometimes shake 
with a chill. 

“Feel nervous, James?” 

“Well, sir, just alittle; but I guess I’ll be 
all right when the time comes.”’ 

The Old Dominie said nothing, but as he 
lay in bed that night he carefully felt the 
muscles of his arms; then, getting up in the 
dark—while Jimmy still slept—he jumped 
up into the air and clicked his heels together 
three times before he returned to the floor. 

‘Tf the rheumatism only holds off!’’ he 
muttered. 

Even then he lay awake for a long time, 
as an old man often will; but along toward 
morning he smiled at the darkness and, 
whispering to himself “‘ That’ll do it!’ he 
straightway fell asleep. 


vi 


ROMPTLY at eleven Mr. Cecil Morgan 

presented himself, more darkly debonair 
than ever. The Old Dominie was just fin- 
ishing his packing. 

“‘T’ve been to the bank,” he said, indicat- 
ing a small valise on the table. ‘‘We’ll take 
the two o’clock train to New London; so 
I thought I’d have everything ready.” 

Mr. Morgan smiled twice—first, at the 
small valise; and second, at the thought of 
where he would be at two o’clock that day. 

The Old Dominie picked up a dressing 
gown that was lying on the bed. 

““While I was out this morning I bought 
this,” he said. ‘‘Isn’t it a beauty? But I 
was in such a hurry to get back from the 
bank I made a mistake in the size, and it 
doesn’t fit.” 

It was indeed a beautiful gown, of heavy 
cloth that looked like velvet, with golden 
dragons embroidered all round it. 

““Come!”’ smiled the Old Dominie, hold- 
ing it up for Mr. Morgan to try it on. 
““You’ve done me a good turn. I'll give 
you this if it fits you.” 

Nothing loath, Mr. Morgan took off his 
coat and advanced to try on the dressing 
gown. He turned his back to the Old Domi- 
nie and started to slip his arms into the 
sleeves. 

Now a man is never so helpless as when 
his arms are held in the sleeves of a coat 
that is halfway on and halfway off. And 
just as Mr. Morgan reached that point of 
helplessness the Old Dominie, standing be- 
hind him, suddenly locked both hands over 
his visitor’s mouth and pulled him over 
backward. Simultaneously Jimmy sprang 
out of the bedroom, with a ball of heavy 
string; anda few minutes later—as the noy- 
elists say—Mr. Morgan was bound hand 
and foot, and a pair of blankets round his 
head turned his frantic speech into an al- 
most inaudible murmur. 

“Tt’s here!” cried Jimmy, opening a wal- 
let he had taken from the prisoner’s inside 
pocket. 


The cabinet delivers one 
towel at a time, folded 


Spee Baa os 


The Towel That Meets 


Your Demands 


When you go into a public lava- 
tory you expect a soft, absorbent, 
sanitary and individual towel. It 
must dry your hands and face 
quickly and thoroughly. It must 
leave a refreshed feeling of clean- 
liness. And it must be economical 
to buy. The towels that fill a// 
of these demands are 


The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


To entirely satisfy those demands of 
yours has ever been our aim and we 
have stuck to it despite the inroads 
sometimes made by towels designed 
primarily to sell instead of to satisfy. 

Our aim is realized — we now offer 
you a towel that will overcome any 
prejudice against paper or fabric towels. 

We have minimized waste in towel 
delivery with the new ScotTissue 
Fixture, which delivers one towel at a 
time, folded, which is the way to use a 
ScotTissue Towel. 

ScotTissue Towels should be recom- 
mended to you by jobbers and dealers. 
If you buy supplies for any public or 
semi-public lavatories, write us. We 
can show you the most efficient and 
economical towel service you can in- 
stall. Write for samples and booklet: 
“Why You Should Install ScotTissue 


Towels.” 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 
113 E. Austin Ave. 


NEW YORK 
30 Church St. 


In order to insure cleanliness 
ScotTissue Towels are always 
packed ina dust-proof carton 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 
356 Market St. 


Address 
nearest office 


Se cee 


ScotTissue Towels in 
folded form for cabinet 


ScotTissue Towels are packed in 
rolls for home use. ‘There are many 
uses for ScotTissue Towels that every 
housewife should know about. Ask for 
the booklet: “Why You Should Use 


ScotTissue Towels in Your Home.” 
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784 Thomson Ave. 
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REPUTATION 


In each field of national 
endeavor, a certain name 
becomes a standard of 
excellence and superiority. 


HOTEL SHERM 
CHICAGO 


is such a name. It means to 
the traveler everything he 
could wish for in accommoda- 
tion, hospitality and service. 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


Two to four 


dollars 


Randolph Street at Clark 
CHICAGO 


Hotel Sherman Company 
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Sunshine Whole Wheat Wafers are great 
favorites with men folks. They’re made 
from specially milled whole wheat, salted, 
buttered and toasted to perfect crispness. 


Whatever your need for good biscuits — 
buy Sunshine Biscuits. No better biscuits 
baked —no variety so great. 


To give you an idea of the goodness of 
Sunshine Biscuits, let us mail the Sunshine 
Revelation Box containing 14 varieties. 
Simply send your dealer’s name and 10c 


In each package of Takhoma Biscuit (5 cents) is a paper 
) Other packages of Sunshine Biscuits con- 
tain pretty dresses for her. See list in Takhoma package. 


Joose-Wites Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
L. I. C., New York 
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The Old Dominie took the wallet and 
counted out twenty bills, each for a thou- 
sand dollars. 

“And how much of this belongs to you, 
James?” 

“Fourteen thousand, altogether, he got 
from me.” 

“Here it is.” 

“No; you take care of it, Mr. Coit. I 
might lose it again. You take care of it till 
we buy that business in Norwich.” 

“Just as you say, James. Just as you 
say, my boy. That leaves six thousand dol- 
lars which I'll put back in his pocket, though 
I have my doubts that he made it honestly. 
There! Now we’ve just time to 
catch the train if we hurry. Id like to stay 
and offer up a prayer for our poor, mis- 
guided brother here, but I can do it just as 
well to-morrow . and there’ll be 
more time!” a 


IMMY and Grace are married now, and 

the Old Dominie has the southeast room 
in the stone house by the river. Jimmy’s 
business is doing well, and Grace spends 
many an hour sewing strange garments, 
which she hides in a hurry when visitors 
appear. 

The Old Dominie still goes out at times 
on the Quinebaug and returns with a basket- 
ful of fish; but he doesn’t do this very often, 
because the rheumatism has come back to 
his knees again as though it meant to stay. 
So he spends much of his time now on the 
Concordance and has got as far as epsilon. 

But when the sun begins to set over the 
river and the birds begin their evensongs in 
the orchard the Old Dominie likes to draw 
his chair to the window, his heart respond- 
ing to the promise of the sunset and his 
mind almost at peace with himself and all 
mankind. 

I said “‘almost at peace’’; for there are 
times when he draws a tremulous breath 
and uneasily asks himself: 

“T wonder if—I sinned too much—in 
getting that money—the way I did!” 


Usury Laws 


VERY state, we believe, has a law that 

forbids taking more than a certain rate 
of interest on loans. In every state, no 
doubt, the law is broken. Comptroller 
Williams reported that on September fif- 
teenth last twelve hundred national banks 
in forty-one states were charging twelve 
per cent or more on some loans. 

It is doubtful if there is any instance 
where a usury law really benefits a bor- 
rower. In new Western States usury was 
once the universal practice, with practically 
never a loan made at the legal rate of inter- 
est. The law attempted to fix a price on the 
commodity, money, which was unreason- 
able in view of its scarcity and the risks 
that attended lending. So the law was 
simply ignored. 

The law may say a loan shall not be made 
above a certain rate of interest. It cannot 
say a loan shall be made at that rate of in- 
terest. The borrower can pay the usurious 
rate or go without the loan. Often the lat- 
ter would be a greater hardship to him than 
the former. Undoubtedly many of the in- 
stances of usury to which the comptroller 
refers occur on ‘small loans with rather 
doubtful security—a sort of loan that prob- 
ably commercial banks should not make at 
all. But in some communities there is no 
lender of money except the commercial 
bank. 

If the legal rate is ten per cent and a man 
wants twelve dollars for a month the bank- 
er’s lawful compensation would be ten 
cents. He may say that does not pay him 
for the bookkeeping and demand half a dol- 
lar, which would be at the rate of fifty per 
cent a year. But for less than half a dollar 
he would not make the loan. The usury law 
would not protect the borrower, unless to 
prevent him from borrowing were a protec- 
tion. 

If a more stringent usury law, prescrib- 
ing heavy penalties, is enacted the banker 
either refuses to lend at all to this man, or, 
in view of the greater risk he must take un- 
der the more stringent law, he charges a 
dollar for making the loan. 
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Why Dont YouS 
“Well, Here Goes! 


Undoubtedly you have more than once 
decided to let us send you a box of our Panatelas 


This time, doit. You get the cigars without ri: 
anything and they cost you nothing unless, 
smoking ten, you believe that they offer more ; 
value for the money than you can possibly get any- 
where else. , 

Goodness knows there’s nothing original about 
claim! We were not the first people ? 
to say we had a 10c cigar for sale at 
half that price. 


But we are the people who won't 
take your money unless you admit 
that we have the goods, after trying 
the cigars yourself. 


We have made that claim consist- 
ently for 14 years. 


Instead of having a country full of 
people calling us fakers, instead of 
going broke, we have a great big 
growing business, with customers in 
every state of the Union. 


60 9-10% of our cigars go to cus- 
tomers who have bought from us for 
over three years. 


Nothing short of complete satis- 
faction can keep a man buying his 
cigars direct from the factory year 
after year. 


Now don’t hold back. Have a go 
at us, thistime. Fire the cigars back, 
if you don't like them. It’s our own 
proposition. We make it without 
fear, of course, because we know what 
we are selling. 


OUR OFFER is: Upon request 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remain- 
ing forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he 
is not satisfied with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


This cigar we are talking about is 
hand-made. Its filler is long Havana, 
Cuban grown. The wrapper is genu- 
ine Sumatra. It’s a mild cigar. You 
can smoke a lot of them and enjoy 
every one. 


Cigars like these sell at 10c and 
three for a quarter in the usual retail 
way, and by all retail standards are 
worth the money. 


Selling direct from our factory to 
the smoker, by the box, permits us 
to save a lot of merchandising ex- 
pense, and the smoker gets the benefit 
of the saving. 


In ordering, please use business 
stationery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Incorporated 
21st and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


Whole World Plays,’”’ containing more 
than seventy classical, modern, light, sacred 
and operatic compositions. A wonderful 256- 
page collection of the finest 
piano music. List price, 75c. 
For sale at all up-to-date 
* music or book stores, or 
‘ write for free illustrated 

#, catalogue of the entire 
“Whole World” Series. 


35 West 32nd Si a 
L New York City~ | 


DAPPLETON & 


Eye-strain comes so gradually you may not 
realize the danger until your eyes are ruined. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Gives you safety and comfort too, Should be 

or druggist, but if not, order of us direct. 
MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
smallest to the highest grade. Bring in 
MONE tractive line manufactured. Write 

192 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York —__ 

LACEYS, Patent Lawyers, 708 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Sad 
suggestions and advice by a competent authority. For 


worn by every indoor worker. a. 
Should be on sale by your stationer, optician 
25c prepaid anywhere. 

Featherweight Eyeshade Company, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 

parishiabcehabt cue imnetimenigmipritamieml Ne 

M AKE We make everything in the Riding- 

Gallery and Carousselle Line, from the 

BIG hundreds of dollars daily. Finest appear- 

ing, easiest running and most at- 

for catalog and particulars. i 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO., Park Amusement Outfitters 
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BAT Fl ITS Manufacturers BUY 

: -Patents that FULLY Protect- 
are the kind we get. Proof and reliable books jreé. 

NEW BOOK: “1916 Auction Bridge.” New revised 

Laws. Tables of Correct Auction Leads. Invaluable 
teachers, students and advanced players. Price 25 cents. | 

WYNNE FERGUSON, 358 Broadway, New York 
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The Roof of Ages 
From the Mighty Cedars 
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ail - SPADE Red Cedar Shingles| 


Red Cedar Shingles 
are made better to-day 
than twenty-five years 
ago. The present-day 
huge output has de- 
manded more scientific 
machinery, better and 
keener methods in every 
sense, truly assuring the 
Red Cedar Shingle its 
due as ‘“‘Nature’s Im- 
perishable Covering.” 


Nothing artificial can improve on nature. id 
guarantees her Red Cedar roof. 


Nature herself wove this noblest monarch of the 
North Pacific forests for mankind’s shelter—for the 
Roof of Ages. 


Red Cedar for exterior covering is the most desir- 
able wood known to the building craft. 


Photo ofa Rea “Red Cedar trees which fell in the forests 1500 years 


And to make doubly Cedar Shingle re- 


sure, the Shingle Branch 


moved romaret ago are found perfectly sound to-day. 
built forty-one 


of the West Coast Lum-  yrasago Mseot, It is durable, adaptable, pliable—perfect for the 


bermen’s Association,  waslaid. ‘“‘Ayouth 
among roofs in its purpose. 


consisting of thirty-five fries.” 
mills manufacturing two 
billion shingles per year, 
have established an In- 
spection Bureau for the 
purpose of positively 
maintaining perfect 
grades. All shingles in- 
spected and O. K.’d by 
them are identified by a 
registered trade mark, 
which enables you to 
have absolute confi- 
dence in the Rite-Grade 
brand. The Rite-Grade 
brand means NO SAP; 
it means selection, in- 
spected thickness, in- 
spected size, inspected 
grain,—in a word, it 
means a perfect shingle 
as sold—true to specifi- 
cation. 


LUMBER DEALERS 


The Rite-Grade 1916 advertising cam- 
paign is a most attractive proposition 
for you. Thirty-five mills and our 
Dealer Service Bureau, equipped with 
practical selling helps, signs, printed 
matter, etc., are behind you. Write this 
Association for full particulars. 


Heat, cold, wind, rain, snow, cannot warp, twist 
or curl the Red Cedar Shingle when properly nailed. 


It is ‘‘a youth among roofs in its forties.’ 


For roof and wall the Red Cedar Shingle is archi- 
tecturally beautiful. 


The Red Cedar Shingle makes an honest roof; it 
cannot be otherwise because it is a natural product. 


It is the roof of the pioneer cabin, the roof of 
the modern home,—a Distinctive American Roof. 


Figuring material, and labor of applying, the 
cost of the Red Cedar Shingle roof is low. Its 
length of life makes it the most economical of all. 


THE BIG FOUR BUILDING LIBRARY 


BUNGALOW BOOK: Twelve of the FARMBUILDINGS: Some valuable new 
prettiest Bungalows ever designed, to things by practical barn architects, 
help you choose a home; costing from never published before, with detailed 
$1000 to $2500. working plans. 

DISTINCTIVE HOMES BOOK: Twelve THE BOY’S BUILDER: Garages, Boat 
beautiful and Distinctive American Houses, Dog Houses, Pigeon Coops, 
Homes, very practical, very artistic, very Bird Houses. A bundle of shingles, ham- 
desirable; costing from $2500 to $4500. mer and nails, will keep your boy busy. 

Send your name and address with a 2c stamp for each book 


to defray postage. Mention book or books wanted. Books free. 
Write to Shingle Branch, 1016 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 


WHITE BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CORN 
(Zea Mays) ~ 


CINNAMON 
(Cinnamomum Cassia) 
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(Saccharum Officinarum) 
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onde gum 


To most people chewing gum 
is a mystery. They may know 
that different chewing gums are 
made of different ingredients. 
But that is about all. 


There’s no mystery about 
your Sterling Gum. As makers 
we’re glad to tell you its ingre- 
dients. Their photographs we 
show above. The natural sap of 
the Sapota Tree gives Sterling 


These 7 points of excellence make 
Sterling a better chewing gum: 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 

Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 6— Untouched by hands 


Point @) (OLrar % 


PEPPERMINT IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON IN BLUE WRAPPER 


THE STERLING GUM CoO,, Inc., New York 


“Sigl (Achras Sapota) H 
Ly 


tom Natures Gardens 


Gum its velvety body. The other 
ingredients are the flavors and 
sweetening. Each is a natural 
product of some tree or plant. 

Combined they make your 
Sterling Gum “‘the gum from 
Nature’s Gardens,’ Pure, de- 


liclous—made in the sunny 
Sterling Kitchens where clean 
white gloves cover the hands of 
every worker. 


Sterling 


RE PPERMINT GUM 
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THE STERLING GUM CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Toronto 
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WHAT IS COMING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


realize defeat. This does not mean that she 
will surrender unconditionally, but that 
she will be reduced to bargaining to see how 


_ much she must surrender and what she may 
' hold. It is my impression that she will be 


deserted by Bulgaria, and that Turkey will 
be out of the fighting before the end. But 
these are chancy matters. Against Ger- 
many there will be certainly the three great 
allies, France, Russia, Britain; and almost 
certainly Japan will be with them. The 
four will probably have got to a very com- 
plete and detailed understanding among 
themselves. Italy in, I fear, a slightly de- 
tached spirit will sit at the board. Hungary 


_ will be present, sitting, so to speak, amidst 


the decayed remains of Austria. Rumania, 
a little out of breath through hurrying at 
the last, may be present as the latest ally 
of Italy. The European neutrals will be at 
least present in spirit; their desires will be 
acutely felt; but it is doubtful if the United 
States will count for all that they might 
in the decision. Such weight as America 
chooses to exercise will probably be on the 
side of the rational and natural settlement 
of the world. 

Now, the most important thing of all at 
this settlement will be the temper and na- 
ture of the Germany with which the Allies 
will be dealing. Let us not be blinded by 
the passions of war into confusing a people 
with its government and the artificial Kul- 
tur of a brief century. There is a Germany, 
great and civilized, a decent and admirable 
people, masked by imperialism, blinded by 
the vanity of the easy victories of half a 
century ago, wrapped in illusion. How far 
will she be chastened and disillusioned by 
the end of this war? 

The terms of peace depend enormously 
upon the answer to that question. If we 
take the extremest possibility and suppose 
a revolution in Germany or in South Ger- 
many, and the replacement of the Hohen- 


-zollerns in all or part of Germany by a 


republic, then I am convinced that for re- 
publican Germany there would be, not sim- 
ply forgiveness but a warm welcome back to 
the comity of nations. The French, British, 
Belgians and Italians and every civilized 
force in Russia would tumble over one an- 
other in their eager greeting of this return 
to sanity. 

If we suppose a less extreme but more 
possible revolution, taking the form of the 
establishment of constitutional safeguards 
for the future, that also would bring about 
an extraordinary modification of the reso- 
lution of the Pledged Allies. But no end- 
ing to this war, no sort of settlement will 
destroy the antipathy of the civilized 
peoples for the imperialism that has so far 
dominated Germany. 

So long as Germany sees fit to identify 
herself with Hohenzollern dreams of em- 
pire there must be war henceforth, open or 
but thinly masked, against Germany. It 
will be but the elementary common sense 
of the situation for all the Allies to plan 
tariffs, exclusions, special laws against Ger- 
man shipping and shareholders and immi- 
grants, so long as every German remains 
a potential servant of that system. 


No Desire to Cut Up Germany 


Whatever Germany may think of the 
Hohenzollerns, the world outside Germany 
regards them as the embodiment of homi- 
cidal nationalism. And the settlement of 
Europe after the war, if it is to be a settle 
ment with the Hohenzollerns and not with 
the German people, must include their vir- 
tual disarming against any renewal of at- 
tack. It would be the most obvious folly 
to stop anywhere short of that. With Ger- 
Many we would welcome peace to-morrow; 
Wwe would welcome her shipping on the seas 
and her flag about the world. Against the 
Hohenzollerns it must obviously be war 
to the bitter end. 

But the ultimate of all sane European 
Policy, as distinguished from oligarchic and 
dynastic foolery, is the establishment of 
the natural map of Europe. There exists 
no school of thought that can claim a mo- 
ment’s consideration among the Allies 
which aims at the disintegration of the es- 
sential Germany or the subjugation of any 

€rmans to an alien rule. Nor does any- 
one grudge Germany wealth, trade, ship- 
Ping or anything else that goes with the 
Politician’s phrase of “legitimate expan- 
Sion” for its own sake. Let but Germany 
cure herself of her Hohenzollern taint, and 


, % : 


the world will grudge her wealth and eco- 
nomic preéminence as little as it grudges 
wealth and economic preéminence to the 
United States. 

Now, the probabilities of a German revo- 
lution open questions too complex and 
subtle for our present speculation. I would 
merely remark in passing that in Great 
Britain at least those possibilities seem to 
me to be enormously underrated. For our 
present purpose it will be most convenient 
to indicate a sort of maximum and mini- 
mum, depending upon the decision of Ger- 
many to be entirely Hohenzollern or wholly 
or in part European. But in either case we 
are going to assume that it is Germany 
which has been most exhausted by the war 
and which is seeking peace from the Allies, 
who have also, we will assume, excellent 
internal reasons for desiring it. With the 
Hohenzollerns it is nonsense to dream of 
any enduring peace, but whether we are 
making a lasting and friendly peace with 
Germany or merely a sort of truce of mili- 
tary operations that will be no truce in the 
economic war against Hohenzollern re- 
sources, the same essential idea will, I think, 
guide all the peace-desiring powers. They 
will try to draw the boundaries as near as they 
can to those of the natural map of mankind. 


Belgium’s New Boundaries 


Then, writing as an Englishman, my 
first thought of the European map is natu- 
rally of Belgium. Only absolute, smashing 
defeat could force either Britain or France 
to consent to anything short of the complete 
restoration of Belgium. Rather than give 
that consent they will both carry the war 
to at present undreamed-of extremities. 
Belgium must be restored, her neutrality 
must be replaced by a defensive alliance 
with her two western allies, and if the world 
has still to reckon with Hohenzollerns, then 
her frontier must be thrust forward into the 
adjacent French-speaking country so as to 
minimize the chances of any second sur- 
prise. 

It is manifest that every frontier that 
gives upon the Hohenzollerns must hence- 
forth be intrenched line behind line, and 
held permanently by a garrison ready for 
any treachery, and it becomes of primary 
importance that the Franco-Belgian line 
should be as short and strong as possible. 
Aix, which Germany has made a mere 
jumping-off place for aggressions, should 
clearly be held by Belgium against a Hohen- 
zollern empire, and the fortified and fiscal 
frontier would run from it southward to 
include the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
with its French sympathies and traditions, 
in the permanent alliance. It is quite im- 
possible to leave this ambiguous territory 
as it was before the war, with its railway 
in German hands and its postal and tele- 
graphic service—since 1913—under Hohen- 
zollern control. It is quite impossible to 
hand over this strongly anti-Prussian pop- 
ulation to Hohenzollern masters. 

But an Englishman must needs write with 
diffidence upon this question of the western 
boundary. It is clear that all the bounda- 
ries of 1914 from Aix to Basel are a part of 
ancient history. No “as you were”’ is possi- 
ble there. And it is not the business of 
anyone in Great Britain to redraw them. 
That task on our side lies between France 
and Belgium. The business of Great Brit- 
ain in the matter is as plain as daylight. It 
is to support to her last man and her last 
ounce of gold those new boundaries her al- 
lies consider essential to their comfort and 
security. But I do not see how France, un- 
less she is really convinced she is beaten, 
can content herself with anything less than 
a strong Franco-Belgium frontier from Aix 
that will take in at least Metz and Saarburg. 

She knows best the psychology of the lost 
provinces, and what amount of annexation 
will spell weakness or strength. If she de- 
mands all Alsace-Lorraine back from the 
Hohenzollerns, British opinion is resolved 
to support her and to go through with this 
struggle until she gets it. To guess at the 
direction of the new line is not to express a 
British opinion but to speculate upon the 
opinion of France. After the experience 
of Luxemburg and Belgium no one now 
dreams of a neutralized buffer state. What 
does not become French or Belgian of the 
Rhineland will remain German—forever. 
That is conceivable, for example, of Stras- 
burg and the low-lying parts of Alsace. I 
do not know. 
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Just “Exploring” — Lots of Fun 


*"Way up along the weedy, snaggy shallows,where motor boats | 


and launches never penetrate —too far from home to row — 
there’s where you can “explore’’ to your heart’s content if there’s an . 
Evinrude on the stern of that old rowboat of yours. 
no longer restricted by the dread of miles of pulling at the oars. 
boat, Evinrude-equipped, will take you where you will and when you will, 
on ocean, lake or river, with no thought of a long row home again. 


The new Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin has more speed, more power, than the 
Single Cylinder models and the opposed-cylinder design eliminates vibration. 
Write for the new 1916 Evinrude catalog—just off the press. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


ie 436 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DETACHABLE 


330 Evinrude Block, 
Over 60,000 Sold 
69 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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On the first policies issued by the Hartford Fire Insurance Company there is a quaint steel 
engraving that gives an interesting picture of the primitive fire-fighting methods of 1810. 
A crude, hand-operated pumping apparatus stands before a blazing three-story dwelling, 
while a bucket brigade of 50 men is required to supply the water for one feeble stream. 
Rather a contrast to the modern 100 horse-power auto-engine rushing at express-train 
speed to the scene of the fire, there to supply a dozen hose lines with inexhaustible, high- 
pressure streams. Yet this contrast is no more striking than the difference between the 
first hesitating steps in the development of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
present complete and comprehensive 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company in all its 105 years’ his- 
tory hasbeeninthe forefront of every sound, progressive move- 
ment for better fire insurance protection. Asa result it does 
today the largest fire insurance business in the country. 


\NCE SERVICE 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company carries into the 
field of casualty and bonding insurance the same progres- 
sive methods, unquestioned financial strength and business 
integrity that have marked the history of the parent company. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 


interested. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 


Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in which you may be 
Mail it to us and we will send you full information. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company (Service Department P-3), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 


O Fire 0 Burglary 
O Accident Bonding 
O Health ZC Elevator 
O Hail 0) Tornado 
0 Rent O Marine 


C Auto Liability C Race Horse 


O) Auto Collision Parcel Post 
©) Auto Theft C2) Live Stock 
1. Auto Fire Golfer’s Policy 
OC Plate Glass C Registered Mail 


COUPON— CHECK —TEAR OFF—MAIL 


Sprinkler Leakage 


C) Salesmen’s Samples 


Live Stock Transit 
Employer’s Liability 


C1) Workmen’s Compensation 
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60% of 1916 CARS 
Upholstered in 


GENUINE 
FABRIKOID 


Imitations 
of Fab:zikoid 


“Genuine 


Leather”’ 
Cloth Leather 


Se py 


The Standardized Upholstery Material 


Standardization has revolutionized the motor car industry. It 
has increased manufacturing efficiency and lowered selling costs. 
It has given the manufacturer methods and materials of definite 
proved quality and insured the motor car buyer the maximum of 
value. 

Of the million autos sold in 1916, 75% will sell at $1000.00 or 
under, and this remarkable achievement is the direct result of 


standardization. 

To this revolutionary process of standardization Du Pont Fabrikoid Motor 
Quality adds the final word in upholstery. It eliminates the buying hazard, the 
high cost and the manufacturing wastes of leather because it gives the manufac- 
turer an upholstery material of known Quality, Efficiency and Cost. 

To the motor car buyer it combines all the richness, all the luxurious and 
aristocratic appearance and texture of the finest leather with double the service, 
strength and satisfaction of so-called ‘‘genuine leather.” 

You can now buy almost any standardized car upholstered in Du Pont 
Fabrikoid Motor Quality. 


FABRIKOID RAYNTITE 


made especially for tops and storm curtains is guaranteed one year not to leak, 
but built to last the life of the car. It is sturdy in structure and fadeless in color, 
Made in both single and double texture. 


Grain 


Write for samples and booklets. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 
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EVENING POST 


It is conceivable, but I do not think that 
it is probable. I think the probability lies 
in the other direction. This war of exhaus- 
tion may be going on for a year or so more, 
but the end will be the thrusting in of the 
too extended German lines. The longer 
and bloodier the job is, the grimmer will be 
the determination of the Pledged Allies to 
exact a recompense. If the Germans offer 
peace while they still hold some part of Bel- 
gium, there will be dealings. If they wait 
until the French are in the Palatinate, then 
I doubt if the French will consent to go 
again. There will be no possible advantage 
to Germany in a war of resistance once the 
scale of her fortunes begins to sink. 

It is when we turn to the east of Germany 
that the map drawing becomes really ani- 
mated. Here is the region of great decisions. 
The natural map shows a line of obstinately 
non-German communities stretching nearly 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. There are 
Poland, Bohemia—with her kindred Slo- 
vaks—the Magyars and the Jugo-Serbs. 
In a second line come the Great and Little 
Russians, the Kumanians and the Bulga- 
rians. And here both Great Britain and 
France must defer to the wishes of their 
two allies, Russia and Italy. Neither of 
these countries has expressed inflexible in- 
tentions, and the situation has none of the 
inevitable quality of the western line. Ex- 
cept for the Czar’s promise of autonomy to 
Poland, nothing has been promised. On 
the western line there are only two possi- 
bilities—the Aix-B4le boundary or the sick- 
ness and death of France. On the eastern 
line nothing is fated. There seems to be 
enormous scope for bargaining over all this 
field, and here it is that the chances of com- 
pensations and consolations for Germany 
are to be found. 


The Future of Poland 


Let us first consider the case for Poland. 
The way to a reunited Poland seems to me 
a particularly difficult one. The perplexity 
arises out of the crime of the original parti- 
tion. Whichever side emerges with an effect 
of victory must needs give up territory if an 
autonomous Poland is to reappear. A vic- 
torious Germany would probably reconsti- 


' tute the Duchy of Warsaw under a German 


prince; an entirely victorious Russia would 
probably rejoin Posen to Russian Poland 


| and the Polish fragment of Galicia, and 
| create a dependent Polish kingdom under 


the Czar. Neither project would be re- 


| ceived with unstinted delight by the Poles, 
| but either would probably be acceptable to 


a certain section of them. 

Disregarding the dim feelings of the peas- 
antry, Austrian Poland would probably be 
the most willing to retain a connection with 
its old rulers. The Hapsburgs have least 
estranged their Poles. It is the only section 
of Poland which has been at all reconciled 
to foreign control; it is the most autono- 
mous and contented of the fragments. It is 
doubtful how far national unanimity is any 
longer possible between the three Polish 
fragments. Like most English writers, I 
receive a considerable amount of printed 
matter from various schools of Polish pa- 
triotism, and wide divergences of spirit and 
intention appear. A weak, divided, and 
politically isolated Poland of twelve or fif- 
teen million people, under some puppet 
adventurer king set up between the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Czardom, does not promise 
much happiness for the Poles or much se- 
curity for the peace of the world. Anentirely 
independent Poland will be a feverish field 
of international intrigue—intrigue to which 
the fatal Polish temperament lends itself 
all too readily. It may be a battlefield 
again within five-and-twenty years. 

If I were a patriotic Pole I think I should 
determine to be a Slav at ary eost, and 
make the best of Russia, ally myself with 
all her liberal tendencies, and rise or fall 


| with her. And I should do my utmost, in a 


field where at present too little has been 
done, to establish understandings and lay 
the foundations of a future alliance with the 
Czech-Slovak community to the south. 
But then I am not a Pole, but a Western 
European with a strong liking for the Rus- 
sians. I am democratic and scientific, and 
the Poles I have met are Catholic and aris- 
tocratic and romantic and all sorts of diffi- 
cult things that must make coéperation 
with them on the part of Russians, Ruthe- 
nian peasants, Czechs, and indeed other 
Poles, slow and insecure. I doubt if either 
Germany or Russia wants to incorporate 
more Poles. Russia has all Siberia over 
which to breed Russians, and I am in- 
clined to think that there is a probability 
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THAT STRAW HAT AWAY | 
You can make a new hat of it with | 
Colorite—not only new, but a hat so | 


fresh and dainty that your best friends 
will think it brand new. 


Colorite 
Colors Old and New Straw Hats 


Waterproof and durable. There are thirteen colors 
—Jet Black, Dull Black, Cardinal Red, Yellow, 
Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, Sage Green, Cerise, Burnt 
Straw, Brown, Violet, Lavender and Natural. 
Anybody can apply it—it dries in 30 minutes. — 
Also used for coloring satin, silk and canvas 
slippers and basketry. Sold by drug and depart- 
ment stores in U. S. and Canada. If your dealer 
cannot supply you 


Let Us Send You 


a full size bottle of Colorite and Ekin 

Wallick’s new, instructive book. He tells 

all about rugs, wall covering, lighting, 
pictures, etc. This book is worth one dollar, 
and the Colorite sells for 25 cents. We will send 
both—$1.25 worth—for 40 cents in stamps. Mr. 
Wallick is a national authority on home decora- 

tion. Write today giving the name of nearest 

drug or department store—and be sure tomen-_ 
tion shade of Colorite desired. Colorite sent 
alone for 25 cents. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Also Makers of 
Campbell's Varnish Stain 
72 Sudbury St., Boston, M ss. 
Canadian Distributors: 
A. Ramsay & Son Co. 
Montreal. 
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‘that the end of this war may find Poland 
still divided and with boundary lines run- 

ning across her not materially different 
from those of 1914. That is, 1 think, an 
undesirable probability; but until the Pol- 
ish mind qualifies its desire for absolute 
independence with a determination to 
orient itself definitely to some larger politi- 
cal mass, it remains one that has to be 
considered. 

But the future of Poland is not really 
separate from that of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, nor is that again to be dealt with 
apart from that of the Balkans. From Dant- 
zic to the Morea there runs across Europe 
a series of distinctive peoples, each too in- 
tensely different and national to be ab- 
sorbed and assimilated by either of their 
greater neighbors, Germany or Russia, and 
each relatively too small to stand securely 
alone. None have shaken themselves free 
from monarchical traditions; each may be- 
come an easy prey to dynastic follies and 
the aggressive obsessions of diplomacy. 
Centuries of bloody rearrangement may 
lie before this East Central Belt of Europe. 

To the liberal idealist the thought of a 
possible Swiss system or group of Swiss 

tems comes readily to mind. One thinks 

‘a grouping or groups of republics build- 
ing up a United States of Eastern Europe. 

But neither Hohenzollerns nor Czar would 
welcome that. The arm of democratic 
France is not long enough to reach to help 
forward such a development, and Great 
Britain is never sure whether she is a 
“crowned republic” or a Germanic mon- 
archy. Hitherto in the Balkans she has 
lent her influence chiefly to setting up those 
treacherous little German kings who have 
rewarded her so ill. The national monarchs 
of Serbia and Montenegro have alone kept 
faith with civilization. I doubt, however, 
if Great Britain will go on doing that. She 
herself is upon the eve of profound changes 
of spirit and internal reorganization. 

It is here that the possibility of some in- 
ternal change in Germany becomes of such 
supreme importance. The Hohenzollern 
imperialism towers like the black threat of 

_ anew Cesarism over all the world. It may 
tower for some centuries; it may vanish 
to-morrow. A German revolution may de- 
stroy it. But should it go it would at least 
take with it nearly every crown between 
Hamburg and Constantinople. The Ger- 
man kings would vanish like a whisp of 
smoke. Suppose a German revolution and 
a correlated step forward toward liberal 
institutions on the part of Russia, then the 
whole stage of Eastern Europe would clear 
as fever goes out of aman. This age of in- 
ternational elbowing and jostling, of intrigue 
and diplomacy, of wars, massacres, depor- 
tations en masse, and the continual fluctu- 
ation of irrational boundaries would end. 


Eastern European Possibilities 


So sweeping a change is the extreme pos- 
sibility. The probability is of something 
less lucid and more prosaic; of a discussion 
of diplomatists; of patched arrangements. 
But even under these circumstances the 
whole Eastern European situation is so 
fluid and little controlled by any plain neces- 
sity that there will be enormous scope for 
any individual statesman of imagination 
and force of will. There have recently been 
revelations, more or less trustworthy, of 
German schemes for a rearrangement of 
Eastern Europe. They implied a German 
victory. Bohemia, Poland, Galicia, Ru- 
thenia were to make a Hapsburg-ruled state 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The Jugo- 
Slav and the Magyar were to be linked— 
uneasy bedfellows—into a second kingdom, 
also Hapsburg-ruled; Austria was to come 
into the German Empire as a third Haps- 
burg dukedom or kingdom; Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Greece were to continue as 
independent powers—Germany-ruled. 

Recently German proposals published in 
America have shown a disposition to admit 
the claims of Rumania to the Wallachian 
districts of Transylvania. Evidently the 
urgent need to create kingdoms or confed- 
erations larger than any such single states 
as the natural map supplies is manifest to 
both sides. If Germany, Italy and Russia 
can come to any sort of general agreement 
in these matters, their arrangements will 

a matter of secondary importance to the 
Western allies—saving our duty to Serbia, 
Montenegro, and their rulers. Russia may 
hot find the German idea of a Polish plus 

ohemian plus Galician border state so 
very distasteful, provided that the ruler is 
not a German; Germany may find the idea 
still tolerable if the ruler is not the Czar. 


_ 
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_ The destiny of the Serbo-Croatian future 
lies largely in the hands of Italy and Bul- 
garia. Bulgaria was not in this war at the 
beginning and she may not be in it at the 
end. Her king is neither immortal nor irre- 
placeable. Her desire now must be largely 
to retain her winnings in Macedonia and 


-keep the frontier posts of a too-embracing 


Germany as far off as possible. She had 
nothing to gain and much to fear from Ru- 
mania and Greece. Her present relations 
with Turkey are unnatural. She has every- 
thing to gain from a prompt recovery of the 
friendship of Italy and the sea powers. A 
friendly Serbo-Croatian buffer state against 
Germany will probably be of equal comfort 
in the future to Italy and Bulgaria; more 
especially if Italy has pushed down the 
Adriatic coast along the line of the former 
Venetian possessions. Serbia has been over- 
run, but never were the convergent forces 
of adjacent interests so clearly in favor of 
her recuperation. The possibility of Italy 
and that strange Latin outlier, Rumania, 
joining hands through an allied and friendly 
Serbia must be very present in Italian 
thought. The allied conception of the land 
route from the west to Bagdad and India 
is by Mont Cenis, Trieste, Serbia and Con- 
stantinople, as the North European line to 
India is through Russia by Baku. 


The Gate of the Black Sea 


And that brings us to Constantinople. 
Constantinople is not a national city; it is 
now and it has always been an artificial 
cosmopolis, and Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles are essentially the gate of the 
Black Sea. It is to Russia that the water- 
way is of supreme importance. Any other 
power upon it can strangle Russia. Russia, 
possessing it, is capable of very little harm 
to any other country. Rumania is the next 
most interested country. But Rumania can 
reach up the Danube and through Bulgaria, 
Serbia or Hungary to the outer world. Her 
greatest trade will always be with Central 
Europe. For generations the Turks held 
Thrace and Anatolia before they secured 
Constantinople. The Turk can exist with- 
out Constantinople. 

I confess that I find a bias in my mind 
for a Russian ownership of Constantinople. 
I think that if she does not get it now, her 
gravitation toward it in the future will be 
so great as to cause fresh wars. With the 
dwindling of the Turkish power the Turks 
become more and more like robber knights 
levying toll at the pass. I canimagine Russia 
making enormous concessions in Poland— 
for example, accepting retrocessions and 
conceding autonomy—rather than foregoing 
her ancient destiny upon the Bosporus. 
I believe she will fight on until she gets 
there. This, I think, is her fundamental 
end, without which no peace is worth hav- 
ing, as the liberation of Belgium and the 


satisfaction of France are the fundamental | 


ends of Great Britain, and Trieste-Fiume 
the fundamental end of Italy. 

But for all the line between Constanti- 
nople and West Prussia there are no abso- 
lutely fundamental ends. That is the land 
of quid pro quo. That is where the dealing 
will be done. Serbia must be restored and 
the Croats liberated; sooner or later the 
south Slav will insist upon himself. But ex- 
cept for that, I see no impossibility in the 
German dream of three kingdoms to take 
the place of Austro-Hungary, and evenina 
southward extension of the Hohenzollern 
empire to embrace the German one of those. 
Hungary, too, would be naturally Haps- 
burg; is, in fact, now essentially Hapsburg 
and essentially anti-Slav. Her gravitation 
to the Central Powers seems inevitable. 
Whether the Polish-Czech combination 
would be a Hapsburg kingdom at all is an- 
other matter. Only if, after all, the Allies 
are far less successful than they have every 
reason to hope would that become possible. 

The gravitation of that West Slav state 
to the Central European system or to Rus- 
sia will, I think, be the only real measure 
of ultimate success in this war. I think it 
narrows down to that, so far as Europe is 
concerned. Such, it seems to me, is the 
probable drift of the European map in the 
years immediately before us. If by dying 
I could end the Hohenzollern empire to- 
morrow, I would gladly doit. But I have, 
as a balancing prophet, to face the high 
probability of its outliving me for some 
generations. It is to me a deplorable prob- 
ability. Far rather would I anticipate 
Germany quit of her eagles and Hohen- 
zollerns and ready to take her place as the 
leading power of the United States ‘of 
Europe. 
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Fits 1915-1916 Ford chassis without any change or cutting. 
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In the end it is less expensive than cheaper roofings because it wears 
longer. “Thousands of RU-BER-OID roofs have lasted more than 20 years 

with practically no repairs. Only the highest grade raw materials are used y 
to make RU-BER-OID Roofing weatherproof, fire-resisting and wear-proof. _ |} 


RU-BER-OID comes in beautiful colors— 
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shingles—are durable and most 
attractive. They are easily laid 
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for our valuable building books—free 
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The Miserére from Trovatore 
Martinelli, and Metropolitan 


pera Chorus (88530) 


Duet from Otello 


by Caruso and Ruffo (Si pel ciel) 
(89075) 


The Duet of the Flowers from 
Madama Butterfly 
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Duet from Bchéme 
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Today millions of people are familiar v 
them through the wonderful achievements of 
Victor. The Victor Records of these mus 
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to music-lovers in every part of the wo 

Important warning: Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
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Duet from Carmen ; 
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The Barcarolle from 
Tales of Hoffman 
by Gluck and Homer (87202) 


niliarized millions 
ces of music 


sy are presented in all their grandeur 
: world’s greatest artists, whose exquisite 
ions are the standard by which the 


actual performances are judged. 


ey are noteworthy achievements in the 
f recording that have established 
r supremacy on a basis of great 
s actually accomplished. 


The Great Mas 


Caruso, Duchéne 


ked Ball Quintet 
» Rothier, de Segurola (89076) 


Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
sic you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the vari- 
es of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The ‘‘No-wate’’a 
worsted raincoat 
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You cannot buy a 


more stylish or con- 


venient raincoat than the 
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No-wate. 


Just the thing for automobiling 
or travelling. 
Weighs only 32 ounces and folds 
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not in use. 
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RAISING OUR WAR BABIES 


(Continued from Page 27) 


jungle of arguments. Nothing need be said 
about that here except this—that, where a 
year ago people rather thought the industry 
wicked, to-day public opinion has swung 
round and Americans are anxious to know 
that we can make these mankilling things 
in an emergency. 

Second, you can look at them as factory 
products; and in this phase they are mighty 
interesting for the difficulties involved and 
the extent to which American concerns 
have met them and speeded up processes. 

One of the big contracts called for artil- 
lery cases—big brass cartridges for the 
French 75-millimeter gun and the British 
18-pounder. We had a single small plant 
left over from the Spanish-American War, 
outside of Government arsenals. There had 
been another private plant, but the com- 
pany owning it had thrown the machinery 
on the scrapheap. In 1898 it sufficed to 
draw these cases out of brass disks on a hy- 
draulic press which made four hundred and 
fifty an hour; but that would never meet 
the 1915 demand. So the manufacturers 
took embossing presses as their model for 
new equipment. These presses had a speed 
of two thousand an. hour, but had never 
been used for such large work. Embossing 
presses of great size were built, as big as a 
house. Even these were not strong enough 
in some parts at the outset and a lever would 
snap under the strain. Such parts were 
made twice as strong, and the machine 
made bigger and bigger, until it stood up 
and quadrupled the output. 

Such artillery cartridges are formed over 
steel dies, which had been made in a single 
piece and stood up under the old speeds; 
but now these costly dies were often de- 
formed by the new speed. A new type 
of die was made, in sections, on the pan- 
cake principle. When strain upset a die 
the injury was centered on a single pan- 
cake section, which could be quickly and 
economically replaced. 

The new demand for military rifles called 
for unheard-of quantities of dies, used 
for drop forgings. There were not enough 
skilled diesinkers in the country to make 
them. In the jewelry trade, however, an 
automatic diesinking machine had been 
used for small work, like the pattern on a 
spoon, copying from a master die on the 
pantograph principle. This was seized, built 
up to new proportions, and set to making 
dies for gun parts. 

To make rifles you must have riflers and 
barrel straighteners who are mechanics of 
exceptional skill. There were not three 
hundred riflers in the United States, says 
the general manager of one firearms plant, 
and he needed a hundred himself. He suc- 
ceeded in hiring just three, and with those 
for a start proceeded to train others in a 
special school. Barrel straighteners were 
trained in the same way. 

In the ‘making of shrapnel and high- 
explosive shells it was the same story. 
Enormous production outran the supply of 
skilled machinists; so processes had to be 
simplified in order that workmen of ordi- 
nary ability could perform the different 
operations on special machines. These big 
projectiles must be made with watchlike 
accuracy. Inspection requirements are 
severe. Much ingenuity has been brought 
to bear on the problems. 


The Famine of Machine Tools 


One great plant took a contract for 
shrapnel. Its chief engineer is a philoso- 
pher, of German descent, socialistic and 
altruistic in his ideals, passionately devoted 
to.. world peace and brotherhood—and 
afraid of women! When the company took 
the contract he sighed, and sadly set to 
work to devise methods of making shrapnel 
that are said to be not only quicker and 
better than anything known before but so 
accurate that he has had no rejections on 
account of inaccuracy—which is distinctly 
a record, 

Early in 1915 there developed in this 
country a regular famine of machine tools. 
The demands of munitions makers started 
it; and, as war orders created demand for 
peace goods to be used at home, it got 
Foreign agents came into the mar- 
ket for machine tools. Salesmen, who afew 
months before were trying to get enough 
business to keep tool factories running at 
least on part time, were sent out to scour the 
country for everything in the shape of sec- 
ondhand equipment that could be pressed 


into service. This shortage has been keenly 
felt in tools of the automatic type nec- 
essary for special work, and munitions- 
factory growth has been limited in just 
about the degree that equipment could be 
secured. Almost every one of the big new 
plants has floor space waiting to-day to 
be utilized as fast as machinery can be 
delivered. 

There was a shortage of men. War stuff 
cannot be made by unskilled workers, and 
the country has been scoured for good 
mechanics. Other industries, like the auto- 
mobile business, have been in competition 
for the workers, and mechanics have hesi- 
tated to move to the new munitions centers, 
because they have felt that the industry 
might not be lasting. One of the big mu- 
nitions concerns in the East has a program 
to be worked out whereby two thousand 
new men are put to work each month, as 
machinery is delivered; and this will con- 
tinue until between forty thousand and fifty 
thousand people will be employed. Nearly 
half of these will be busy making military 
rifles, a product unknown commercially in 
the United States fifteen months ago. And 
this is only one plant in a single line of 
munitions. 

Raw materials have presented an acute 
problem. In the first excitement over war 
orders manufacturers in machinery lines 
took contracts without being certain that 
they could deliver the goods. While they 
were busy tinkering with methods, raw ma- 
terials advanced to such an extent that they 
could not make a profit on the stuff even if 
they were able to manufacture it. In a year 
pig iron rose from thirteen dollars and fifty 
cents to twenty dollars a ton; steel rounds 
for shellmaking, from twenty dollars to 
seventy dollars a ton; copper, from four- 
teen to twenty-four cents a pound; spelter, 
from six to twenty cents; lead, from three 
and a half to six cents; high-speed tool 
steel, from one dollar to three dollars and 
fifty cents a pound. Those manufacturers 
who operated safely are the ones who, im- 
mediately on taking a contract, went into 
the market and bought all the material 
needed to complete it at prevailing prices. 


When the War Ends 


Freight congestion is another difficulty. 
Machinery and materials secured by the 
most skillful management have been tied 
up for weeks along the railroads. In one 
case a big concern sent motor trucks to 
places where materials were blocked and, 
with the aid of the railroad company, got 
its stuff out of the cars and finished the haul 
to the factory by highway. In another case 
the general manager of a munitions plant 
faced a shutdown for lack of several car- 
loads of material. He put on his hat, went 
to the railroad yards, twenty miles away, 
to see what could be done about hurrying 
the stuff along. Three days passed before 
he came back; but when he did the belated 
cars were traveling ahead of him into the 
factory switch. 

This is the munitions industry, the big- 
gest and most phenomenal of our war babies. 
It has grown so fast that few people believe 
it can live long. From the stock speculator 
in ordnance shares on the curb to the drop- 
forge smith who is offered a job in making 
bayonets, everybody stands at a safe dis- 
tance, anticipating a collapse or an explosion. 

Capital is not standing aloof however. 
Investors plead for a tariff or a dumping 
act, or even a little Government assurance, 
before they risk money in dyestuff or chemi- 
cal enterprises. But some of the largest 
new flotations in the past year have been 
based on munitions, and capital has been 
invested in them to the extent of many 
millions of dollars. Corporation has been 
linked to corporation to back them up in 
the most modern way from ore bed to ship- 
ping facilities, and most of the financing and 
construction is of the solidest description. 

The munitions makers themselves seem 
to be not the least bit nervous about the 
future. They do not profess to be able to 
predict what will happen when the war ends; 
yet the indications in their particular line 
point to stability and they are investing 
money and building plants on the indica- 
tions. 

For one thing, it is fairly certain that 
they will be busy making war equipment 
for several years after the war stops. Pres- 
ent contracts have been accepted under such 
competition from the buying nations that 
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they are to be completed regardless of what 
happens; and behind these contracts are 
more waiting customers. 

Just the other day a responsible agent for 
aforeign government called on the president 
of a big firearms company. ; 

“My country wants a million rifles,” he 

id. 
sWe couldn’t take another contract,” 
was the reply. 

“JT will pay cash.” 

“We can’t make them until present con- 
tracts are filled.’ 

“T will pay cash in advance.” 

“My dear sir,” said the president, ‘‘if 
you brought all the gold in your country 
and piled it on the floor of this office, and 
offered that for ten thousand rifles, we 
should still be unable to make them. Our 
whole plant is booked for months to come.” 

Several days later a strange voice spoke 
to the president over the telephone. 

“Say!” it said jubilantly. “I’ve got an 
order for a million rifles.” 

“Ts that so?’’ asked the executive, recall- 
ing the talk of afew days ago. ‘‘ Well, what 
are you going to do with it?” 

Joy went out of the voice. 

“T'll be dog-goned if I know!” it said 
despondently. ’ 

Buying pressure for every sort of war stuff 
continues, as if the nations anticipated no 
end. It is the commonest experience in the 
munitions business to have people try to 
approach officials through assistants, and 
even through stenographers, in the en- 
deavor to get shells, firearms, ammunition. 
Anybody who can get hold of and deliver 
anything in the shape of war material just 
now will find government agents hunting 
him up and buying on his own terms. But 
nobody is in such an enviable position. All 
the little lots of war junk that could be 
gathered up from odd corners have been 
secured by speculative gentlemen and put 
into trade. 

Not long ago an enterprising promoter 
bought some cartridges in a South American 
country. They were twenty years old and 
worthless, but he had them hauled to the 
pier in New York and hurried aboard a ship 
being loaded for Europe. When they were 
in the hold he presented a draft to a bank- 
ing house that acts for European nations, 
together with a false certificate of inspec- 
tion. Before paying the draft the bankers 
notified the American agent for the nation 
to which this stuff was being shipped and 
learned that it was worthless. So the draft 
was returned unpaid, and the promoter’s 
cartridges are now on the ocean, bound for 
nowhere. Probably that does not discour- 
age him in the present bull market for war 
equipment, and he may yet sell them to 
somebody. 


Munitions Demand of the Future 


The munitions men expect to be busy 
anywhere from five to ten years after the 
war is over, and, though admitting that 
there is some uncertainty about the future, 
base their expectations on two broad con- 
siderations. 

For one thing, the end of the war will find 
all nations nervous. International confi- 
dence has been upset to such a degree that 
thorough preparedness will be regarded as 
the straightest road to ultimate peace. Not 
only the nations now at war will maintain 
themselves on a war footing but neutral 
nations will feel safe only if they have a gun 
in the house. That ought to create a de- 
mand big enough to keep all our plants busy 
for a while, even when European makers of 
munitions are able to take ‘care of foreign 
customers. 

The Civil War was followed by a ten- 
year boom in the munitions business. Our 
manufacturers had developed new types of 
guns and ammunition to supply Uncle Sam, 
and the nations turned to them for what 
was latest in that line. Between 1865 and 
1875 a single American firearm concern 
made more than one million army rifles for 
foreign customers, and the same demand, 
multiplied according to the present-day ex- 
tent of armies and consumption of war 
material, would make a trade of unbeliev- 
able size. 

Second, the munitions men anticipate a 

vy demand from our own Government. 

A year ago the very manufacture of mu- 
nitions was regarded as immoral, and the 
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growing sentiment for preparedness thought 
to be inspired by manufacturers who wanted 
to sell war equipment; but public opinion 
has swung round as a result of events in 
Europe. War material is known to be a 
necessity at this stage of the world’s prog- 
ress; and the munitions makers, finding 
that there is now a general interest in their 
industry, are figuring on what our Govern- 
ment must have if it carries out even a 
moderate program of preparedness. 

Orators speak glibly about a citizen army 
of a million men on the Swiss plan. A mil- 
lion men would need, first of all, one million 
rifles and a billion cartridges for a day’s 
fighting. If the order had been placed a 
year ago, with our lack of facilities then, it 
would have required fully eighteen months 
to equip factories and deliver the goods. 

If it were placed to-day in the new plants 
that have grown up since that time, and 
had to take its turn with present orders 
from other nations, probably a year would 
have to pass before manufacture could be- 
gin, and another year before the order could 
be filled. 

If it were placed to-day and there were 
no other orders ahead of it, fully a year 
would be required to make the stuff. Our 
present capacity on rifles is estimated at 
five thousand a day, and it will be perhaps 
seven thousand when facilities have been 
fully developed. That is a total capacity 
of about two million rifles a year, which is 
not very great in these days when war calls 
men to the colors in round millions. 

The munitions makers were, by many 
people, regarded as dark plotters a few 
months ago, wickedly spending money to 
influence public opinion and legislation, so 
they might sell their products to the Govern- 
ment. But now it is seen that the demand 
for preparedness has grown up of itself, 
rooted in apprehension; and the munitions 
maker is not so often charged with selfish 
motives and secret ways. 


Government Coédperation Wanted 


He has a legitimate business interest in 
what Uncle Sam may do about his industry 
however. More than that, his experience 
during the past year with distracted foreign 
buyers of munitions may have given him 
some sound experience about what it would 
be best to do. Even a munitions manufac- 
turer has moments when he looks at his 
organization in a patriotic way! 

He reasons that here, through the patron- 
age of Europe, we have built up factories 
for turning out war equipment on the most 
modern lines. These factories have cost us 
nothing. He has financed them out of the 
profits on the phenomenal foreign demand. 
The buildings were put up to stay, the ma- 
chinery is all new and of the latest type, 
and the workers are trained men, mobilized 
under difficulties. To let such an industry 
fall back into nothingness again for lack of 
Government codperation, he reasons, would 
be absolute folly. 

Finally, if the world should suddenly re- 
cover from its war fever most of this plant 
and organization could be diverted to other 
products. Munitions plants are nothing 
more than machine shops. In the biggest 
firearms factory, for example, the equip- 
ment comprises about eight thousand five 
hundred machines. Of these about five 
hundred were built especially for gunmak- 
ing—barrel drills, rifling machines, and the 
like. Allthe others are general tools adapted 
to gunmaking—steam hammers, diesinking 
devices, toolmaking equipment, automatic 
screw machines, lathes, drill presses, millers, 
grinders, polishers, woodworking apparatus. 

Practically the whole plant could be 
switched to make a wide range of metal 
articles, and even the special gun equip- 
ment utilized for sporting arms. In the 
shell and shrapnel plants conditions are 
much the same; and back of these factories, 
in the steel trade, the turning of facilities to 
other products would be even more easy. 

So, on the whole, this munitions industry, 
which was the first war baby born and 
which has been responsible for much of the 
subsequent industrial revival, is as healthy 
a youngster as any in the war-baby nursery. 
During the next few years it is likely to 
flourish, no matter what changes may come. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of 
articles by Mr. Collins. 
early number. 


The third will appear in an 
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Pioneer Pen Maker 
ld NHE early pioneers who made this a land of personal 


liberty, had hardly a more potent influence on American 
history than those others—the pioneers of business— 


who made us commercially independent. 

Beside the names of Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney and Cyrus 
McCormick, must be placed that of Richard Esterbrook, 
and graven in rugged letters ‘‘ Pioneer Pen Maker.”’ 

Not unlike an earlier band of pilgrims, Richard Esterbrook 
and a small band of workmen left England in 1858, and a 
new American industry was born, destined to not only fill 
the home demands, but to carry the message of American 
resourcefulness to every corner of the globe. 

The high ideals that inspired these early workers have been a price- _ 


less heritage to those who have followed and have made the present 
Esterbrook leadership inevitable. 


For the protection of the public the caution label shown above appears on 
the bottom of every box of genuine Esterbrook Pens. . 

Send 10 cents for useful metal box, containing samples of the twelve 
most popular Esterbrook Pens, including the famous 048 Falcon, the 
most popular pen in the world. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO., 72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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A well-designed tire, with a 
fabric whose tensile 
strength is not as high as it 
ought to be, is like a fine 
house built on a_ rotten 
foundation. 


Several years ago we decided 
that the quality of the best 
fabric then obtainable left 
room for improvement. 


We asked the makers to pro- 
duce better fabric for us. 
But, because their demand 
was large and their mills 
busy, experiments were nat- 
urally slow. 


So we acquired our own fabric 
mill, did our own _ experi- 
mental work, and developed 


RES 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 
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a fabric far above the ordi- 
nary in its quality. 


This fabric was adopted as the 
Goodyear standard, and 
now all the fabric used in 
Goodyear tires must meet 
a quality test much more 
severe than formerly. 


Now, stop and think what tire 
fabric must stand. 


Forget for a moment the 
weight of the car, and the 
strains and stresses of driv- 
ing, turning, quick starting 
and sudden stopping. 


Consider only two great forces 
which are continually work- 


Goodyear Takes No Chances 
On Tire Fabric 


ing toward the disintegra- 
tion of the fabric. 


Air-pressure from within— 
and, from without, a million 
hidden enemies lying in 
wait at every inch of the 
road. 


These destroyers assault the 
tire at every turn. 


They rain upon it millions of 


bludgeon-like blows. 


Every second, these imps of 
the road swarm round your 
tires, seeking in a thousand 
malicious ways to break 
down the carcass. 


Holes in pavement and road, 


loose, sharp stones, nails, | 
glass, bricks, wire, tacks, 
ruts, friction, imbedded 
stones, ice, snow—all unite 
in a savage onslaught which 
never stops. 


The extra strength of Good- 
year fabric withstands these | 
ceaseless attacks long after | 
they have ruined tires with 
fabric of lesser quality. 


Perhaps we give greater fabric 
strength than is actually | 
needed—perhaps, according 
to ordinary tire standards, 
we are too particular. 


Very well, then—we are too 
particular. 
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isn't it a fact that you rarely 
hear of loose treads on a 
Goodyear Tire? 


That is largely due to the 
unique Goodyear method 
of joining the tread to the 
carcass of the tire. 


Every turn of a tire in action 
subjects the tread to the at- 
tack of mighty forces which 
seek to tear it away and de- 
stroy it. 


lt is pulled this way and that, 
by the driving effort. 


It is rubbed and scraped when 
you put the brakes on 
suddenly and hard—as often 
you must. 


It would cry out in protest, 


Road Shocks Can’t Tear 


These Treads Loose 


if it could, every time your 
car rounds the corner. 


The tread cannot absorb these 


tremendous strains. It 
passes them on to the fabric. 


And unless the tread is a per- 


fect unit with the carcass of 
the tire, tread separation 
soon comes and the tire is 
done for. 


The Goodyear breaker strip is 


made from a specially 
woven, porous fabric. 


When the vulcanizing process 


is under way, the rubber of 
the tread crowds through 
the little spaces in the fabric 
and unites with the rubber 
in the carcass. 


The rubber, forced through 
these holes under the tre- 
mendous air-pressure of 
the exclusive Goodyear On- 
Air Cure, forms into many 
tough rivets, and these riv- 
ets literally clinch or weld 
the tread to the carcass. 


And what is the net result of 
these seemingly insignifi- 
cant Goodyear features ? 


- Why, simply this —that loose 


treads on Goodyear tires 
are practically unknown. 


In almost every instance the 
tread on Goodyear Tires 
will wear down to the 
breaker strip, and through 
it, without splitting open. 


This is one of many reasons 


why Goodyear owners ride 
with an easy mind. 


They know, also, that Good- 


year No-Hook Tires are for- 
tified against rim-cutting by 
our No-Rim-Cut feature; 
against blow-outs by our 
On-Air Cure; against inse- 
curity by our multiple 
braided piano wire base; 
and against puncture and 
skidding by our double- 
thick All-Weather Tread. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and 


Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealers Everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Model 
$30 


Everybody is 
Riding this Year 


The splendid sport of bicy- 
cling has come back. Buy 
quickly, for there’s going to 
be a shortage. Don’t miss a 
single day of sunshine. Don’t 
lose one hour of this health- 
giving, youth-renewing sport. 
No more slow, jolting trol- 
leys! Buy bicycles for the 
whole family and live in the 
country thissummer. Ride to 
the golf course. Boys! Take a 
1000 - mile tour this vacation. 


The Iver Johnson bicycle was a leader thirty 
It is the only 


years ago and leads today. 
bicycle that has 
never been cheap- 
ened. It is made of 
seamless tubing, not 
the welded tubing 
used in cheap bicy- 
cles. No finer bear- 
ings ever went into a 
bicycle. It is finished 
with four coats of 
baked, hand-rubbed 
enamel and heavy 
nickel over copper 
plate. Costs from 
$30to $55. Juveniles 
from $20 to $25. 


Send for our big 
84-page book 


It tells how to get the 
best value in Bicycles, 
Motorcycles, Revolvers, and Shot Guns, single and 
double barrels. This valuable book is free. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Safety Auto- 
matic Revolver. Regular 
Model with Perfect Grip. 
Price $7.00; with Regular 
Grip $6.00 


Iver Johnson Safety Ham- 
merless Model. Price $7.00 


THE BURDEN OF 


ADDRESSING 


REMOVED 
By This Little $45.00 Automatic Addressor 


and the advantage " On any list of 
of direct and quick 4 10,000 names or 
communication less serves every 
with customers, pa- purpose of ad- 
trons, members and dressing of any 
prospects brought $150 power ma- 
within reach of all chine,and public 
lines of busi- serviceand other 
ness on bills of one 
small as amount filled- 
well as in by it and 
large mail- posted in lots 
ing lists at of 200rmore 
one-tenth require only 
cost and one-half post- 
timeof pen age of pen 
or type- (7 or type- 
writer, writer 


EE Ve, bills. 
CATALOG © Ae 
FREE 


Montague Mailing Machinery Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and 279 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Addressing Machines, 
Makers of hand, foot and motor Addressors for every purpose 
and size list from one hundred to one million names. 


20 Best Gladioli 25c. 


Best flowering bulbs, all colors 
mixed— Many new and finest. 

Also 10 choice named Gladioli 
for 25c. Some of the handsomest 
new and rare sorts known. 

Both lots, 30 bulbs for 40c., or 
for $1.00 we will send 100 mixed 
and the 10 named. 

All bulbs post paid with com- 
plete culture and catalog. 

Big Catalog of Flowers and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new Fruits free to all who 
apply. We are the largest growers 
of Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., ‘Floral Park, N.Y. 
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AMAT TE UR 


By Maude Radford Warren 


HE old lady was sitting by her old- 

fashioned desk before the window that 
looked out on Fifth Avenue. Her plain silk 
gown was not cut in the prevailing mode 
but somehow suggested crinoline and de- 
laine. Her fichu was fastened at the throat 
by an antique cameo pin. Her blue-veined, 
delicate hands were busy with the mail. 
She paused over an invitation and glanced 
up meditatively at the paintings of Robert 
E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson; and she said: 

‘* Another invitation from one of my gra- 
cious amateurs. I reckon I must go. This 
time it’s a musician; she might as well 
have been a modern housekeeper or a poet- 
ess. At any rate, I’ll see John Treherne and 
we'll have a little sensible talk when it’s all 
over. Ah, well! The world has changed 
since my day, when people didn’t take their 
accomplishments seriously; then the girls 
knew the difference between what is pro- 
fessional and what is amateurish.” 

The old lady presently found herself in 
the rooms of an exclusive woman’s club, 
where she had been invited because she 
bore a famous name. She formed part of an 
audience that was fashionable except for a 
few professional musicians. The tapestries, 
which would have supported an orphan 


asylum; the beautiful clothes; the sophis- 


ticated, well-preserved faces—all were 
familiar to her. She looked at the plat- 
form, where were seated, in a conspicuous 
position, two pretty, smartly dressed girls, 
and, in an inconspicuous position, two other 
girls quite as pretty, but not so smartly 
dressed. 

She listened to fragments of talk: ‘“‘The 
twin daughters of Mrs. Van Tyne, one of 
our charter members.”’—‘‘One of them 
composed the music and the other the 
lyrics; quite wonderful!’’—‘“‘Those other 
two must be the singer and her accom- 
panist; Brewster, the name is.’’—‘‘I never 
heard of them. One ought not to have to 
remember the names of professionals; I 
cannot remember the names and faces of 
my own friends.’”’—‘“‘Perfectly charming 
girls, the Van Tynes; no end of offers dur- 
ing their first season.’’—‘‘Quite remark- 
able that they should have taken up music 
so seriously! Most girls think they’ve done 
quite enough if they go to school or college; 
then they shut up their books forever.’’— 
“Very well gowned u 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


EMLEN McCONNELL 


Then a perfumed hush; the pres- 
ident’s introduction; the songs, ren- 
dered excellently by one Brewster sister to 
the other’s perfect accompaniment; delicate 
applause—not for the Brewsters, but for 
the Van Tynes. Then one Van Tyne sister’s 
explanation of how she happened to begin 
composing music at a sanatorium and how 
her sister agreed to make the lyrics; how 
they spent every morning in their studio, 
the maids having strict orders not to disturb 
them under any circumstances. More ap- 
plause, moresongs; then the end, with many 
gracious compliments for the Van Tynes, 
and a few compliments and all the flowers 
in sight for the Brewsters. The Southern 
lady knew it all by heart. She signaled to 
John Treherne, an eminent professional 
musician, who was forced to be present 
because he was under social obligations to 
Mrs. Van Tyne, and who, during the per- 
formance, had leaned against the wall in ill- 
disguised discomfort. He was a swarthy, 
healthy creature, looking like a prize fighter 
beside the little old lady; but they were 
kindred souls. 

‘Am I a carping old woman, John?”’ she 
asked him, as she drove him home with her 
to tea; ‘“‘or is the world I live in a world of 
amateurs?” 

He assured her heartily that, whatever 
she was, she was right and the world was 
wrong. 

“Tt is the girls and women who make me 
think it is a world of amateurs,”’ she said. 
“When I was a girl in Virginia I worked 
hard, like my mother. Let no one think 
that all I did was cut the flowers from the 
garden and decorate the home. I was no 
amateur; I was a professional, for I seri- 
ously helped to make that home, and I 
worked as hard as a general servant in a 
London boarding house. We had a large 
number of slaves, house servants and field 


servants both, who were all big children. - 


We had to see that their houses and morals 
were clean; we had to give them medicine 
and nurse them when they were sick. We 
were clergymen and doctors and nurses and 
parents to them, and when it was necessary 
we took the little negroes into our houses 
and brought them up. 

“Our own land raised the provisions and 
clothes for us all. Mother and I had to 
show the house servants how to spin and 
weave and dye and cut and make the 
clothes from the cotton and woolen cloth. 


” MILWAU 
$1.00 the box | 


Headaches, pains, mental exhaustion, come from — : 
eye strain caused by fogged and dimmed glasses __ 


Call’s Eye Glass Cleanser 


instantly removes germ-laden dirt, dust and 
grease. Sprinkle a little on moistened lens. Rub i 
with finger—it can’t scratch. Rinse. And your 
glasses are antiseptically clean and bright. 
25 at your druggist, optical or department store. If your | 
Cc dealer hasn’t it, send 2Sc for full-size package of Call's 
Eye Glass Cleanser, with booklet, “Clearer Vision,” contain- 
/ ing important information for you. ‘ 


1 Call’s Eye Glass Cleanser Co., 42 E. Main St., Waynesburg, 


To Make Money 


Don’t be content to plod along on a small salar y 
Be independent. Go in the tire repairing le 
One man made $45 the first day he received his out 


No experience needed. We teach you how. 


SHALER 


Improved Wrapped Tread Method 
used by Tire Manufacturers 

Does as good work as the big high 
priced vulcanizing outfits. A boy can 
use it. It’s the only vulcanizer that 
has Automatic Heat Control, and _}} 
can’t undercure or overcure a tite. ff 
Requires no watching or regulating. [ 


FREE BOOK ; 
“How to Open a Tire Repair 
Shop."’ It tells how to make big 
money. Don’t delay. Write quick. 
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We didn’t just watch; we planned and di- 
rected and helped. We kept track of the 
food; saw that the proper amounts of 
wheat and corn were ground; saw that the 
flour was properly barreled and given out 
in right proportions for every bit of bread 
and cake made on the place. We worked 
sixteen hours a day when the cattle and 
hogs were killed. John, if I had a dollar for 
avery sausage I have made I’d be right 
rich. Sausages—sausage meat a 

- Musician though he was, and looking for- 
ward to a light tea, her listener lost the 
thread, and his fancies grew fat and succu- 
lent. The lady brought him back to the 


oint. 

; “We kept track of the hams and bacon 
and sausage meat in the smokehouse. We 
salted and pickled and preserved. Some- 
times, after a party, when I had ridden or 
been driven home a good many miles, I was 
allowed to lie in bed; otherwise I was-up at 
six o’clock, summer and winter, ready to 
help get the breakfast for my father and 
brothers; ready after that to go to work in 
the linen room or the sewing room. I never 
knew what an idle day was, except an occa- 
sional week when I went visiting, or that 
fortnight when I was married. We called 
what I did housekeeping; but I reckon if a 
modern woman had it to do she’d call it 
citykeeping.”’ 


What Girls Do Not Learn 


“Sounds to me like some chore,” he re- 
marked. 

“You see what I mean by not being an 
amateur,”’ said the old lady. ‘My father 
was well-to-do, but he worked and I worked. 
To-day, if a woman’s husband has an in- 
come of from three thousand a year up, and 
a small family, she is considered by her hus- 
band and her friends not to be a working- 
woman; she is considered to be a member 
of the leisure class and her function be- 
comes more and more decorative. The 
modern woman, sir, does not even thor- 
oughly supervise her own servants; she is 
t00 busy. I do not know what she is doing 
that keeps her so busy, since she does not 
spin and weave and cut and sew and bake 
and brew with her own hands, asI did; but 
everybody says she is too busy, and so I 
reckon it must be true.” 

“The mere mechanics of living take up a 
lot of time nowadays,” the musician said, 
with a feeling of loyalty toward his many 
nice women friends who thought them- 
selves busy. 

“The modern women I know who call 
themselves housekeepers,’ she went on, 
“are woefully ignorant of the fact that they 
are amateurs. Such a woman prides herself 
on the fact that she knows food values; but 
30 did we. The only difference is that we 
did not talk of calories, and we didn’t meas- 
ure everything with scales and measuring 
cups. As my old mammy said, we did it 
with our eyes—but we got results. Your 
amateur is determined to be a good house- 
keeper and cook; so she goes home and 
tells her cook how to do it. When she gives 
a dinner party she plans all the fixings, 
30 they look sweet and pretty; then she 
makes one course all by her own self, and 
she tells her guests, and they all praise her 
and go away thinking what a fine house- 
keeper she is. But the really hard work 
has been done out in the kitchen by the 
cook and second girl, and by a hired cater- 
ess. My old mammy or I could have got up a 
big dinner alone; we might not have had 
so Many courses or so many pretty fixings, 
but we’d have had right much to eat and 
would have saved a lot of energy. 

“Maybe your modern amateur mother, 
wife and housekeeper thinks she will in- 
crease her usefulness by taking a course in 
millinery; so she goes to a high-priced mil- 
linery school and she spends fifty dollars 
for lessons and materials, and she does turn 
out a very creditable hat. Then she sees 
on Fifth Avenue one she likes better and 
she buys that; so she’s not very much 
ahead. Of course they’re not all like that; 
but I cannot help feeling that if women had 
a real grasp on housekeeping they would 
be ashamed to fiddle away at the fine arts 
in the presence of anyone except the mem- 
bers of their own families.” 

The musician sat forward, illuminated. 

You betcha!” he cried colloquially. 

You betcha you’ve hit it! That is the rea- 
son why the world is cursed with amateurs 
in the fine arts. It’s the defective modern 
civilization that allows our upper and mid- 

le class girls to be without arduous home 
duties. Maybe they have to answer the 
telephone or arrange the flowers or dust, 
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but they are given no housekeeping prob- 
lems for their minds to bite on. The home, 
which shelters girls and which, therefore, 
ought to be the source of their real educa- 
tion, since they do not get education from 
the world outside, this home is becoming 
more and more a disappearing factor. The 
average girl, who leaves school and is grad- 
uated into the home, is graduated into a 
condition of idleness and rusting. Yes; and 
you find it among the lower-class girls, too, 
who have got toearn money. Their mothers 
pane the girls to be ladies, which means 
idlers. 


“T know a washerwoman who supported’ 


her husband and kept him out of jail until 
he had gone to the eternal jail of six feet of 
earth, and kept her boys off the streets and 
in school until she got them steady jobs. 
Then, with the remnants of her strength, 
she began to bring up her youngest, who 
was a girl. My mother offered the girl an 
education in a business college. 

“*Nlo; I thank you, ma’am,’ the washer- 
woman replied; ‘that’s not the kind of ed- 
dication I want for my girl. She is to have 
the eddication of a lady, and so she is taking 
china painting and elocution.’”’ 

“Tf I had my way,” said the old lady, 
“every mother would discharge her cook 
and hand the management of the family 
over to her daughter until the girl mastered 
what is preéminently a woman’s real work 
in life. It would be hard on the family tem- 
porarily, but it would be a great education 
in realism for the girl.’’ 

The musician was started on his own 
line of thought, however, which had to do 
with amateurs in the arts. 

“The upper-class amateur can put it all 
over the amateur with less social standing 
when it comes to getting an audience,” he 
mused; ‘‘for she comes from a circle of 
women who always have leisure to be gra- 
cious. They’ve got so many hirelings to 
save time for them that they can always do 
whatever is socially required. One impor- 
tant social requirement is to patronize the 
fine arts; and what could be a more grace- 
ful way of doing it than by having members 
of exclusive circles do creative work, while 
other members applaud?’”’ 

“Like this afternoon.” 

“Yes. You heard that little spiel the 
Van Tynes gave about their hard work and 


‘their studio? Well, the Brewsters told me 


all about it. The room has a piano and a 
desk; but it also has two couches, a book- 
case full of recent novels and magazines, a 
basket of fruit and two boxes of candy. If 
the Van Tynes feel lazy the morning after a 
dance they lounge on the couches until 
luncheon. The Van Tynes are like your 
amateur housekeepers; they don’t know 
what hard work is and they will never get 
beyond the stage of playing at their art. 
The Brewsters have; they don’t go to 
dances for fear of spoiling their work. They 
have all but starved for their art; they don’t 
know what the pleasures of girlhood are.”’ 


The Truth About the Audience 


The old lady, being Southern, had no in- 
herited taste for girls bold enough to go out 
into the world to earn their own livings; 
but she, too, was open to new ideas. So she 
listened while Treherne praised the Brew- 
sters, and then harked back to his own 
wrongs—that he had had to listen to the 
amateur music. 

“How they dared to waste my time for 
me like that!”’ he stormed as they drove up 
to the old lady’s door. “‘Art! Pah! Stuff; 
cheap borrowed tunes! And the words! 
Love and dove; night and light; thee and 
me! What I should have done was to stand 
up there and tell those women what I 
thought of them—the audience, I mean.”’ 

The old lady had a sense of humor. 

‘*Make the speech now,” she begged. 

So the eminent musician, careless of 
passers-by, stood on the sidewalk, in front of 
the lady’s grinning chauffeur, and preached. 

““Three-quarters of you rich women are 
wasting your time when you patronize the 
fine arts,” he boomed. ‘“‘In this you are no 
worse off than three-quarters of the women 
not rich, but only well-to-do, who take up 
‘culture.’ At the bottom of your minds you 
know this, if indeed you ever explore that 
obscure region which lies at the bottom of 
your minds. Not three of you really under- 
stand music; but, of course, you have to 
talk a little twaddle about it and be seen 
occasionally in the neighborhood of an or- 
chestra or an instrument or a voice. 

“More than half of you are bored and 
you use the time to go inwardly to sleep. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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MEN WHO APPRECIATE TRUE 
VALU EAN Or GAR Saw 1 LLABE 
PLEASED WITH THE MANY TRIPS 
AN ARROW WILL MAKE LAUN- 
DRYWARDS WITHOUT SHOWING 
TRACES OF WEAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. 


Patented 
April 14, 1914 


HIS is the Barrett Regular 

No.088, which meets ata mod- 
erate price all utility require- 
ments as to lifting capacity and 
varying axle heights for light 
and medium weight pleasure 
cars. It is dependable in all 
emergencies, with machine cut 
teeth, malleable iron base, and 
an instantly adjustable sliding 
footlift. 
weight, 814 lbs.; footlift adjust- 
ment for axle heights from 4 
ins. to 1114 ins. 


Price $2.00 


For the Emergency 
That is Sure to Come 


OR assuring the smooth 
running of your car, you 
investigate the efficiency of the 
But in the inevitable 
emergency —the blowout, the 
puncture —an efficient and de- 
pendable Jack becomes more 
important than the engine. You 
want a Jack you can depend 
upon. 


engine. 


Height, 1114 ins.; 


When you look in your tool 
box and find a Barrett Jack you 
know that the manufacturer has 
had forethought enough to pre- 
pare you for your emergencies. 


One or the other of these two 
Jacks will best meet the re- 
quirements of every car. -Your 
local dealer will show 
either the Universal 
Regular Barrett Jack 
supplied with your car. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York: 50 Church Street 
Chicago: People’s Gas Building 


Established 1883 


you 
or the 
if not 
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ese is No. 311 Universal, the 
Aristocrat of Auto Jacks; 
built especially for heavy and 
medium heavy cars. Every fea- 


ture appeals to the owner who 
wants. unparalleled ease and 
convenience of operation. The 
patented. automatic reversing 


feature makes it necessary only 
to withdraw lever after raising 
and re-insert with side marked 
““Lower’’ facing up. Acts on 
short or long strokes, at any 


angle, eliminating all interfer- 
ence. High carbon steel; gear 
packed in grease; machined 


like a fine motor. 


Price $5.25 


Patented 
July 20,1915 
Aug. 24, 1915 


Prepared For the 


Greatest Year of the Industry 


Not long ago one of the leading men 
in the automobile industry said: 
“Under present and prospective 
conditions a contract is nothing 
more or less than a legal license for 
an argument.” 


And he meant that, due to prosperity and 
an over demand for merchandise, 
there would be a serious shortage 
of raw materials; that manufac- 
turers contracting for automobile 
parts might in many instances be 
disappointed on deliveries no matter 
how binding the contract seemed to 
be. 


What he said is true — and serious. 
Each day it grows worse. 


All metals have advanced in price. 
Copper is up 100%; the price of 
aluminum has trebled; all grades of 
steel have advanced from 100% 
to 200% —some higher. 


The cost of labor is up—’ way up. 


Consequently those who have not fore- 
seen and prepared are going to be 
pretty seriously handicapped. 


Both the large and small automobile 
manufacturers have to take this into 
careful consideration. 


Deliveries are going to be of paramount 
importance. 


He who cannot keep faith with his 
contract this year will undoubtedly 
damage his business and his reputa- 
tion beyond repair. 


He who promises definite monthly 
deliveries and falls short is only 
committing commercial suicide. 


Fortunately—we are prepared. 


The public will do well to remember this. 
It is a year for you to keep your eyes 
open. 


See that the car you buy is standard 
in every sense of the word. Study 
the specifications. Take nothing 
‘“just as good.” 


The established parts makers are all 
in good shape. They can deliver. 
They are prepared. 


So are we. 


The Stewart -Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, U. S.A. 
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“No car 1s better 
than its accessories.” 


Stewart Vacuum 
Gasoline System 


Stewart Hand-Operated 


Speedometer for Fords Warning Signal 
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“‘No car 1s better 
than its accessories.” 


Stewart Motor-Driven Stewart 
Warning Signal Starter for Fords 
$6 $40 


A Production of 
1,000,000 Speedometers 


It is estimated that over 1,000,000 auto- 
mobiles will be built during the com- 
ing year. 


This smashes into smithereens the great 
record of only last year—which was 
considered gigantic. 


But we are prepared. 


We have planned a production of 
1,000,000 Stewart Speedometers. 


We doubled our factory to do it. We 
increased and enlarged our 
branches.. We opened up additional 
service stations. We bought raw 
materials months ago. 


Our foresight made it possible for us to 
escape the present high scale of 
market prices. 


Why did and could we do all this? 
Because we have the resources. 


We do 95% of the speedometer business 
of the country. 


The automobile manufacturers of Amer- 
ica have come to depend on us for 
their speedometer requirements. 


In many instances they have come to 
regard us as an integral part of 
their organizations. 


We are prepared to equip every one of 
the million 1917 automobiles with 
Stewart Speedometers. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration has the confidence to pre- 
pare on such an enormous scale. 
It has the capital to do so. 


It has the organization and facilities to 
make such plans. It has fully pro- 
tected itself on materials. 


And what of all things is most important 
to you—it can make deliveries. 


Manufacturers, dealers and the public 
would do well to carefully consider 
the foregoing. 


See that the car you buy is equipped 
with Stewart products—Stewart 
Speedometer, Stewart Vacuum 
System, Stewart Tire Pump and 
Stewart Warning Signal. 


The Stewart is a standard by which all 
automobile accessories are made, 
sold and judged. 


The Stewart -Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Polka-dot 


An agreeable change from 
stripes; and in the best of good 
taste as made in the 


Blue, lavender or green polka-dots, 
on corded white madras. Laundered 
cuffs. Price $1.50. At Ezmery dealers’. 

Emery Nek-ban-tab opens the button- 


pocket, at back of neckband, and lets you 
slip your collar button right in. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write to 
W.M. Steppacher&Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


HE new Coward Cata- 
log with illustrations 
and description of the 
famous Coward Shoe family 
is yours for the asking. It will 
show you the way to shoe com- 
fort and satisfaction; it will 
tell you why you should wear 


“REG, U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


to guard against or correct foot 
troubles. This Catalog will help 
you find the RIGHT shoe for your 
foot. Send for it to-day. 


For Men, Women and Children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near WarrenSt.), N. Y. 


Send for Catalog 


Mail Orders Filled 
PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
and & water fowls, also incubators, brooders & squabs. 
High quality at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 

You welcomed the musicale this afternoon 
because a lot of your friends would see you 
being gracious to music and you’d score 
there; and because it gave you a chance to 
be agreeable to Mrs. Van Tyne, who would 
have a claw ready for any of her friends 
able to come but not present. Lastly, you 
welcomed a club to-day, as you always do, 
because it enables you to see a lot of people 
and keep yourselves in mind without the 
bother of calling on one another or tele- 
phoning or offering invitations. 

“Tf you’d only be genuine you would cut 
out your pretense of caring for music or art 
of any sort, and put in the time dancing or 
eating or gossiping. You’d take your silly 
daughters away from their flirting with the 
fine arts and let them learn to keep house 
or run a farm or a suffrage office, or do 
something that any practical woman can 
do—because a useful woman can be made, 
but an artist has to be born. A bas the false 
amateur!”’ 

When Treherne and his hostess were 


| seated over the teacups he pursued the sub- 


ject at another angle. 

*“Uh-huh!”’ he said. “And I’ll tell you 
another thing: This accomplishment busi- 
ness that girls play the amateur in is just a 
case of salting the mine.” 

“Salting the mine?’’ queried the bewil- 
dered old lady. 

“Yeh! Done to catch a husband, don’t 
you see? You take a man and put himina 
comfortable chair, give him a cigar and let 
him listen to a pretty girl singing at the 
piano; the poor boob figures her, not as a 
good-looking, lazy trollop, whose mother is 
in the kitchen telling the maid not to throw 
out the leftovers, but as a combination 
of angel and wife, nurse and cook, dress- 
maker, songstress and beauty. He’s hypno- 
tized. Inside he’s got a lot of ideals about 
housekeeping, and all that; and,just because 
the girl looks pretty and sings to him, he 
takes it for granted that she can run her 
home as successfully as he runs his office. If 
she handed him out a slice of pie she had 
made he’d not feel that way. It’s her sing- 
ing that salts the mine.” 

“Blame him for his imagination,” said 
the old lady, whose old-fashioned ideal it 
was that girls never did any of the wooing. 

“Oh, it’s universal human nature to ae 
ce 1e 


’ 


been done. You think back and see whether 
the girls of your day didn’t sketch and play 
the harp. My mother painted on china and 
played the piano. They do it—every gen- 
eration—until they get married. That’s all 
right. What I object to is having them keep 
on with it until they think they are distin- 
guished amateurs. Their next step is to 
annoy the professionals.” 

“In my days,” she said, “there was no 
attempt to annoy the professionals. I sup- 
pose there have always been gracious ama- 
teurs, especially since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when noble persons wrote verses 
and have continued to do so down to Queen 
Carmen Sylva; but in my time most girls 
were shy of thinking they were competent 
in anything but housekeeping.” 


The Arts-and-Crafts Period 


‘‘T guess it’s only within the last two dec- 
ades,”’ he said, “‘that the amateurs, in great 
numbers, have been putting squatter’s 
claims on the territory of the fine arts. A 
few years ago, all over America, there was 
a mad passion to fashion beautiful things. 
The ghost of William Morris was and is 
still wielding its influence over the world. 
Youngsters in grammar school were taught 
to make pottery. Half the girls you knew 
did burnt-wood work and stenciling. Per- 
fectly sensible people began doing weaving 
and dyeing. In the art schools classes mul- 
tiplied in modeling, wood carving, jewel set- 
ting, bookbinding, and even typesetting. 
Various rich women established shop studios 
for themselves and their protégées in art, 
where lace was made and sold, books bound 
and sold, and semi-precious stones set in 
silver.’ 

“T remember. It was a craze, of course; 
but at least they believed in it tremendously 
while they were doing it. I reckon every- 
body overpraisedthem. I must say, though, 
that after I went abroad and saw the work 
of the Old Masters I didn’t think so badly 
of them.” 

“The jewelry was the worst,’’ said the 
eminent musician vigorously. ‘Nobody 
ought to touch jewelry who hasn’t hands 
like roseleaves. One of my friends, who had 
a silver shop, made me a silver pin. It was 
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of a weird shape and held some sort of peb- 
ble—I believe she said it was made after an 
Irish model; but I think better than that 
of the Irish. Its clasp was the clumsy sort 
of thing you’d expect a blacksmith to pro- 
duce. Of course I had to wear it every little 
while. I was mighty glad when the friend 
who gave it to me married a foreigner, so I 
could lose the thing without fear.” 

Manlike, the musician preferred to do 
the cream of his thinking alone; and so he 
bade good-by to his friend and departed, 
reflecting that the difference between the 
professional and the amateur, aside from 
talent, lay in the power to work seriously, 
and that talent, grasp and the power to 
work are what separate one grade of pro- 
fessionals from other grades. He agreed 
with his old friend’s parting words: 

““ After all, the world needs the amateur, 
be she true amateur or false; for sometimes 
the amateur becomes the professional and 
sometimes the imitation becomes the real. 
And if it is a case where the rich are con- 
cerned art needs all it can get, on any terms, 
from money.” 

The fine arts have to stand ready to al- 
low a reputation to both the professional 
and the amateur. The professional has the 
advantage, because he is usually without 
money and must gain a living as well as a 
reputation. This living he must consider 
from both the angle of the public and the 
angle of the fine art to which he is aservitor. 
Thus, he must be alert, studious, strenuous 
and humble. He knows he is smaller than 
his art, and he follows after her patiently 
and painstakingly. He knows he must 
please the public, or the middlemen who 
represent the public, and it is advisable for 
him not to think too highly of himself. His 
failings are likely to be numerous, in pro- 
portion to his temperament; but in one 
thing, so long as he is a real professional, he 
never fails, and that is to put his work first; 
put it above everything, and especially 
above himself. 


The Amateur’s Attitude 


The amateur, on the contrary, does not, 
as arule, need to consider a living; so she— 
for it is usually she—is tempted not to be 
humble, but rather to patronize her fine 
art. This is not her fault; it is the almost 
inevitable consequence of having enough 
money to live on without working. Lack- 
ing the spur of financial need the amateur 
cannot realize the necessity of a long ap- 
prenticeship to her art. She does not know 
the working value of concentration and per- 
severance. 

Above all, since the test of salability is 
not often applied to her work, her sense of 
values is likely to be disturbed. She judges 
her achievement by the appreciation of her 
friends. This is not a fair test, because the 
judgment of friends can never have the im- 
personality of the judgment of the possibly 
purchasing public. 

Lately the standard of achievement for 
the gracious amateur has grown more se- 
vere—just as a college education is now 
considered necessary, when thirty years 
ago an academy education was quite suffi- 
cient. The girls and women have been able 
to rise to the requirements. The majority 
of the amateurs are writers and actresses; 
and this is natural, since the children of the 
rich have, as a rule, a gift of expression. 
But there are also many painters and sculp- 
tors, etchers and singers and dancers. Here 
and there a rich girl sings for a season in 
opera. 

Perhaps her sister sets up a shop for 
house decoration; she may even become an 
architect or a landscape gardener. She is 
used to having everything, and therefore 
she must have what the fine arts will give her. 

Sometimes the gracious amateur turns 
into the professional. Thereare such writers 
and painters and etchers and composers 
and pianists in New York and Chicago, 
who do excellent salable work—the salabil- 
ity being the crude but convincing test. To 
such people far more credit is due than to 
the person who must be a professional for 
bread-and-butter reasons, because the rich 
amateur is surrounded by temptations of 
which the working professional can know 
nothing. To resist the temptations, both 
insidious and obvious; to tear themselves 
away from the wiles of their own attractive 
circles; to push away the casual, the tenta- 
tive; to stop flitting, and concentrate and 
sustain themselves on the one object—when 
the amateurs do all this, as many have, it 
proves shining character; and it points to 
certain and steady achievement in the fine 
arts. One of the Grosvenor twins proved 
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Our plan will “see him through” | 


High School. 


Do you know a boy’ who is 
about to leave school through the 
necessity of becoming a bread- 
winner? Send us his name, ad- 
dress and full particulars, and 
we'll try to help him continue in 


school, as we have helped this 


New England boy. 
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terested parent. 
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at, with the proper spur, an amateur may 
scome a professional. 

The Grosvenor twins were the handsome 
ildren of arich man. Not having athletic 
istes, they never took up the outdoor 
aze. They would not hunt, rode badly, 
vam badly, sailed a boat badly, and were 
iserable tennis players. They liked read- 
g, did very well in amateur theatricals, 
nd had collecting hobbies. The brother, 
harles, collected weapons, thereby giving 
s girl friends chances to display pretty 
ar and marvel, and himself chances to be 
asterful and reckless in swinging wicked- 
oking steel. The sister, Jeannette, col- 
eted ivories of sorts. His hobby palling, 
harles got up a writers’ club, in which his 
tt was very much interested. The deplora- 
le instinct of competition, thriving in al- 
ost every breast, found here a new field of 
ideavor. The club met fortnightly and 
stened to the lucubrations of members. 
harles found himself seriously interested 
short-story writing. At last one of his 
ories was accepted by a magazine. Jean- 
stte said she must illustrate it. 

Jeannette could draw and paint a little. 
he made the illustrations for the story, 
ut, being a clear-sighted girl, she knew 
ley would not do; so she searched out a 
oung illustrator, who was just beginning 
) bombard his way into the magazines, 
ad employed him under the seal of secrecy 
. correct her drawings. The editors, who 
ad offered to look at her illustrations, 
rote back that they would be glad to ac- 
pt them. From that time on the Gros- 
nor twins were considered by their friends 
ybetaking their art very seriously. Charles 
rote all the time; but Jeannette did not 
raw all the time, for only about one in ten 
‘ Charles’ stories found a market. Jean- 
stte could not always rejoice when a story 
as accepted, for the illustrator who re- 
ade her drawings was now commanding 
ich good prices that he asked her just 
vice what the editors paid her. 

Then circumstances took the twins out 
‘the amateur class. Grosvenor Senior was 
wught in a panic; and one evening he in- 
rmed his children that within three days 
is failure would be published to all the 
orld. Jeannette, who had a level head, 
mntrived that very evening to engage her- 
If to a man who had for two years sought 
er in vain. Three days later, when the 
ewspapers informed interested readers of 
ie Grosvenor crash, she offered her lover 
is freedom, which he, of course, refused. 
hereafter she said she was too busy to 
raw. Charles fell desperately on writing; 
nd, being uninterrupted by social engage- 
ents and having come to grips with the 
alities of life, he entered the professional 
ass and did sincere, constant and salable, 
10ugh mediocre, work. 


Why Cecilia Took a Studio 


The amateur rarely becomes the profes- 
onal, however, because it is not in her to 
ive herself heart-whole to the fine arts. 
he has, of course, every right to play with 
rt, for even when she takes it most lightly 
he may be doing herself some good; but 
yhen she takes it most seriously she may be 
oing good to a lot of other people. 

Inasuburb of a Western metropolis live 
couple who have a small theater in which 
hey give plays. These plays are usually by 
reign authors and not yet printed in Eng- 
sh. They are invariably good and add to 
he pleasure of the well-read people who 
ee them performed. Moreover, the acting 

good and improves with the years. In 

§ case proprietors, translators and actors 
ave been working for years and are moved 
y_a real love for the art. 
What they are doing may be the first 
tep toward the local and national American 
heaters for which Lady Gregory and others 
re asking. 
Sometimes an amateur turns into a 
atron of the fine arts, spending energy and 
ime to bring the best the fine arts have to 
ffer to the public and rewarding the work 
f he ofessional. These people do not al- 
ays get the credit due them, for they do 
ot merely get experts to buy great master- 
leces of ancient art for them—that re- 
ures no brains and is often the crudest 
of advertisement. 

these real lovers of the arts use their 
ee cerry in fostering the life of 
4e tne arts of to-day, and more than 

ten they do it inconspicuously. Usually 
ey get out of it is their noteworthy 
n the choir invisible. 
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“Why did you take a studio, Cecilia?” 
asked Miss Murray Hill of Miss Upper 
Fifth Avenue. 

“Everybody seemed to think I had tal- 
ent,” replied Cecilia with becoming mod- 
esty. ‘‘We make the most of our good 
looks, don’t we? And we take advantage of 
the opportunity our money gives us. We 
ought not to neglect any of our assets, as I 
look at it. I’m dreadfully bored with all 
this social life that doesn’t get one any- 
where. I want something real. And if I ac- 
tually have a talent I ought to make the 
most of it, I suppose.” 

““Why did you take a studio, Cecilia?”’ 
repeated Miss Murray Hill with a shade of 
mystery in her tone. 

“‘T’ve been trying to explain, Katherine. 
Of course it would be impossible to have a 
privateroomin our house. Mother wouldn’t 
dream of respecting my privacy, though 
she’d not dare to telephone to father during 
office hours unless it was on a matter of life 
and death. You know one can’t do any 
work if one is interrupted or expects to be 
interrupted.” 

‘“Why did you take a studio, Cecilia?”’ 
Miss Murray Hill insisted with an emphasis 
that was compelling, though soft. 

The two girls had been brought up to- 
gether. They couldremember the first party 
at which they had met, at the age of five 
years, when there were more nurses and 
governesses present than there were chil- 
dren. They had gone to school together, 
had spent a year abroad with the same 
governess, had come out during the same 
week, and for three years had been dining 
and dancing with the same men and girls 
and chaperons. So, notwithstanding all 
their discreet disguises, they could, if need 
demanded, read each other’s motives. 


Bohemians and Dynamiters 


“Tf you must know,” said Cecilia tartly, 
“T took the studio for half a dozen good 
reasons. One is that if I am supposed to 
work in the morning mother won’t have the 
assurance to make me sit at the telephone 
for an hour or two telephoning for her. It’s 
quite too dreadful the way she makes me 
break and make engagements with her 
friends, and arrange for hours with her tai- 
lorsanddressmakers and doctors and beauty 
specialists! I’m the one who has to order 
the flowers, and call up the caterers, and 
order boxes for matinées; and all the time 
she sits comfortably having her hair or her 
hands or face done, while I work for her.”’ 

Miss Murray Hill murmured sympathy 
for the victim of maternal selfishness. 

“Another reason for having a studio,” 
went on Cecilia with a sidelong glance, “‘is 
that I can receive letters without having a 
dozen questions asked. All the mail in the 
house is brought to mother before it is dis- 
tributed. This is an age when girls have 
enough intelligence to conduct their own 
correspondence. When I said that to 
mother she replied that she did not doubt 
the modern girl’s intelligence, but she did 
doubt her good taste. Don’t you think, 
Katherine, that in this day and generation 
daughters should be trusted?” 

“Why haven’t I a talent?’’ asked Miss 
Murray Hill bitterly of the powers that be; 
“a talent that would justify me in renting 
a studio.” 

“You must come to mine,” said Cecilia 
with a sigh, because she must let one more 
person of her own set into her secret. “‘I 
have the most delightful times! Marie al- 
ways comes with me, of course—the same 
as she would if I were going to a painter’s 
studio to sit for a portrait; but I poke her 
off in one corner of the room, where she 
mends or reads and never bothers me.”’ 

“T’m waiting,’ suggested Miss Murray 
Hill. 

“Oh, Katherine! It’s such a lark! I’ve 
met the most delightful lot of people—real 
Bohemians, who’ have had all sorts of 
experiences and don’t hold anything sa- 
cred but freedom. Nobody ever asks ques- 
tions about anyone else; you don’t know 
whether couples are married or not, espe- 
cially to the persons they are always seen 
with. It’s as bad form in their set to try 
to find out anything about people’s pri- 
vate lives as it would be in our set to take 
them in without knowing a lot about them. 
Everything goes without saying. They talk 
of all sorts of things. I’ve never dreamed 
of such ideas as they have.” 

Cecilia paused, and then went on darkly: 

‘A dynamiter had tea with me the other 
afternoon—a man who’d not only made 
bombs but, for all I know, blown people up 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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My Enemy 
My Corn 


Its Utterly Needless 


applications are wrong. 


This is to prove that 
every corn which stays 
and hurts is folly. 


Lovers of dainty foot- 
wear are bound to start 
corns. But nobody needs 


to keep them. dom. 


At the first sign, or any 
time, apply a Blue-jay 
plaster. That ends all 
pain. And it ends the corn. 
Generally in two days it 
disappears. 


You know that paring 
never cures. 


You know that harsh 


A New York Lawyer 
Painted His House 
Five Years Ago— 


The paint cost him $44 and Ay 
the labor $61. Three years A 
ago he had to paint again. ; 
This time he spent $18 for 
Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint 
and $30 for labor—saving 
$57 on the job. And to-day 
the Devoe Paint looks as 
good as new. 


LEAD anp ZINC PAINT 


FEWER GALLONS - WEARS LONGER 


Thousands of property owners have learned that 
Devoe takes fewer gallons and wears longer, 
because Devoe Lead and Zinc is all Paint. It 


contains no whiting, silica, china clay or other 


SYD 


cheap fillers or 
“e > 
extenders. 


We are the oldest 
manufacturing con- 
cern in the United 
States. Founded in 
New York in 1754, 
we have continued 
without interrup- 
tion for 162 years. 
In most towns the 
best dealers sell 
Devoe Pure Paints 


Beuoe Guarantee of Purity 


| Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint is put up full measure fi 
and is guaranteed wo be composed of 


Combined with the proper amount of 


Pure Turpentine Dryer 
Pure Tinting Colors, 
and nothing lee 


Bevor Guaranter of Satisfaction 
Use Devoe according co directions, with che ander- 
standing that il you believe it faulry at the time you 
put st on of afterwards in the wear, we will make you 
satistaciory: restitution, 


Signed 


—the best painters ane DEVOE 
use them—because NTS COT ero fa 
Devoe always gives RO yrs staanbaallibaaleane 


satisfaction. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston 
Savannah Pittsburgh 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 
Chicago Kansas City Denver Minneapolis 


Now you should know 
Blue-jay. It has ended 70 
million corns. To a world 
of men and women it has 
brought perpetual free- 


We promise that to you. 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and NewYork 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue=jay 


Ends Corns 


Marble Floor Finish 


The best varnish for linoleums 
and floors. Preserves the natural 
color of hard and soft wood; made 
to resist the wear and tear which 
it will necessarily receive on a floor. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil paint 
for walls, ceilings and woodwork. 
Dries with a soft water-color 
effect. Ideal for all interior work. 
Easy to apply—shows no brush 
marks; has great covering 
capacity. 


Oil Wood Stains 


Non-fading stains made in imi- 
tation of various woods. Will not 
raise the grain of hard or soft 
woods and brings out their 
natural beauty. 


Send for Color Cards 


and other suggestions that will | 
help you to beautify your home. 
Write your name and address in 

| the margin and mail to us to-day. 
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Havoline Oil 
Goes to College 


NOTHER triumph for quality! Another victory for 
efficiency! ‘The superiority of Havoline Oil is no 
longer debatable. Science has confirmed Havoline’s 

pre-eminence. In the fiery furnace of competitive test with 
the twelve leading automobile oils, Havoline demonstrated 
its superiority not merely in one but in every essential element 
by which the value of lubricants is judged. 

tf iNE This dramatic standardization test was staged at Purdue University, Indiana’s 
3 i noted seat of higher learning. The purpose of the test was purely scientific. 


/ og a 
HAVOUINE OIL Enters “ : It was carried on independently by the Mechanical Engineering Department 
=— oa of the University. We neither requested nor knew of the competition. 


Havoline Outrivals World’s Leading Lubricants 


The test was based on the most advanced principles of scientific analysis as 
applied to mechanical subjects. 
Havoline Oil was awarded first place because it outrivaled—all other lubri- 
cants in these essential elements: — 

In wearing qualities Havoline led all other oils. 

In heat resisting qualities Havoline led all competitors. 

In minimizing frictional loss Havoline Oil led its competitors. 

In uniform quality in all temperatures Havoline stood highest. 
The demonstration is conclusive. It places Havoline supreme among lubri- 
cants. It gives scientific sanction to our constantly repeated claim for supe- 
riority. It confirms the judgment of thousands of motorists who have for 
years used Havoline Oil and recommended it to their friends. It is the final 
answering note to the validity of the far-flung and far-sung Havoline Oil 


i ie “It Makes A Difference’’ 
ALL. ROADS: LEAD’ TO HAVOLINE “DEALERS 


Havoline Oil is sold everywhere a motor car will go. The Havoline Oil you buy 
at the mountain garage, at the village grocery or the big supply station exemplifies 


the same qualities which graduated Havoline first at Purdue University. It is the Di | 
purest, finest and most dependable lubricant in existence and its cost, despite its up Oma 
preven superiority, is no more than that of other lubricants. Why temporize with 


the next best? PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


‘ - CHASING ene 
Send for booklet, “‘Havoline Oil goes to College.” Read the whole shan gees eR eS 
story of the remarkable university tests which established YOUR. @umrATiON 


Havoline Oil as the world’s standard lubricant. LaFaverrs (ND. u/cls 


Indian Refining Co,_ Te 
Inp1AN REFINING Co. ae 
DEPARTMENT A i at Sap ont Bile UIE pitas 
New York Deliver to ReceringDepartaent . __ 
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‘with them. It wouldn’t be good form to 
ask him whether he really had; but I know 
he’s a dynamiter, for he told me his the- 
ries about blowing people up. I’m meet- 
ing people I never could hope to know if I 
‘didn't have a studio. It’s like having all 
the excitement of sowing wild oats and all 
the time knowing one is perfectly respect- 
able, and can chuck it up when one likes. 
Katherine, if you want to have the time of 
your life you'd better discover some creative 
power in yourself and rent a studio.” 

Other amateurs use the fine arts as they 
do their charms or money, as a means of 
personal advertisement or advancement. 
There is an increasing number of fashion- 
able women who are accepting the circum- 
stance that, as the years march on, more 
and more is expected of women. They seem 
to tap from some hidden source the needed 
vitality to match the expectations of the 
world. Some of them go in for suffrage; 
put they have found out that leadership in 
suffrage, for example, is a work that takes 
efficiency and keen brains. It requires a 
mental power that has not necessarily any- 
thing to do with the power which produces 
the social talent, in which most of them are 
proficient. Social talent calls for adapta- 
bility, spontaneity, a gift for the casual; but 
it does not necessarily call for concentra- 
tion, sustaining power and unerring grasp. 
These last must belong to the woman who 
wishes to make her mark in the world of 
suffrage. The time has gone by when great 
names and passive support mattered. 

The fashionable woman who identifies 
herself with suffrage to-day, and who works 
actively, cannot afford to run the risk 
of showing inefficiency. Therefore, many 
women, responding to the superior expecta- 
tions of the age where women are con- 
cerned, determine on distinction, but do 
not want to invoke the sort of distinction 
that calls for unremitting work. So, if they 
have a taste for any of the fine arts they 
cultivate it, for the fine arts may be taken 
up or laid down at wil!—like a social 
climber. 

One such woman was tired of outshining 
the women in the light game called Chase 
for the Hearts of Men, and decided to 
make her preéminence felt in other ways. 
She was versatile enough. She had written 
songs that had been sung by profession- 
als—at a price; and she had acted in ama- 
teur theatricals that had been done before 
hoi polloi for the benefit of charity. One 
such play had been adapted by herself 
from a French comedy. This fact gave her 
the idea of writing real plays. 

Like most people born to the purple, she 
had no fear of failure. The sense that suc- 
cess is due one is equivalent to the profes- 
sional’s sense that success has got to come 
because he cannot starve. She had, also, the 
delicate sense of advertisement, which is 
a valuable aid to the sense that demands 
success. She looked about her for such pro- 
fessionals as would assist her talent. The 
thought came to her of taking up some act- 
ress and then writing a play about her; but a 
few tentative experiments convinced her of 
the inadvisability of that. 

The difficulty was that the creatures were 
quite as egotistic as herself. They were ac- 
tually thinking of their own success and 
did not propose to be exploited by anyone. 


THE SATURDAY 


They seemed to think that the aristocracy 
of the Bohemian world was quite as im- 
portant as the aristocracy of the social 
world. To be lionized meant nothing to 
them, because they were used to attention. 
They quite thought they were giving as 
much as they were receiving when they 
went to fashionable houses. When it came 
to accepting plays on which their future de- 
pended for a year they had no intention of 
imperiling themselves. 

So the fashionable aspirant for dramatic 
success angled in a different direction. She 
took up a dramatic critic, his wife and, 
above all, his pretty daughter. Before long 
he became her literary adviser. This meant 
that he educated her as to what managers 
wanted and what kind of plays such and 
such stars would like. She also got the bene- 
fit of his twenty years of critical playgoing. 
Finally he gave her some ideas for plots. 

At last her opportunity came. A play 
that had been accepted by a certain star 
was about to be thrown up in mid-rehearsal. 
The dramatic critic told his gracious ama- 
teur that if she could get a play ready ina 
week which would fit the star it could be 
offered to the star at the psychological mo- 
ment when he had declared he would not 
put up with his moribund play a moment 
longer. The amateur and the critic with- 
drew to her country place, where they 
worked like dray horses. 

“We,” the lady said, as they worked; 
“T,” the critic thought, his strenuous labor 
having given him clear sight. But when 
the play was finished and taken to the star, 
and had received his favorable considera- 
tion, it was the lady who was saying “‘I.”’ 

The play was presented to the public and 
had a moderate success before a papered 
house, and most eulogistic notices from the 
dramatic critic. The star, saying ‘‘ Never 
again!’’ took it on the road, where it had a 
moderate success without papered houses. 
The amateur’s friends, however, magnified 
its success and glorified her achievement. 

If she had been a real professional she 
would have had to get at something else at 
once, because a professional is never allowed 
to loll back and contemplate his laurels; 
he must keep his place in the profession; 
but when the amateur makes a reputation 
among her own friends in some fine art her 
halo does not grow dim. The assumption 
is that she did it once and could always do 
it again if she cared to. 

There is room for everybody. The ama- 
teur has her place as well as the professional, 
but it is a different place. She has, as arule, 
neither the ideal of service nor the wish to 
work hard. Her tendency is to burn in- 
cense before herself by means of some fine 
art, instead of whole-heartedly making her- 
self into an incense for the worship of the 
fine art. The amateur has the attitude of 
the mistress and not of the servitor; she 
condescends and does not aspire. She is 
fickle and unfaithful because she does not 
and cannot understand the loyalty that 
any fine art must exact from a devotee. 

This is her privilege; but, so long as she 
exerts it, she can never become a profes- 
sional. Thus, she is shut out from a rich 
heritage. She cannot know the zest which 
comes from throwing away all that is cas- 
ual and impermanent, and putting the best 
of oneself into a permanent, exacting and 
infinitely rewarding work. 
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Bel, The Value of Steel Furnitur 
a Y% In Office and Factory 


UXondbe 
Sern’ go Convenience, durability, 
economy, service. It occupies 
little space and can be easily 
moved about. Its first cost is not 
excessive and there’s no wear-out to 
DQ it. You get continuous service from 
the furniture and better service from 


employees. 
i] cA, a H 
Ql Everlasting Office a 


tl ‘‘The Quality Is Higher Than the Price’’ 0 
Meets the newest ideas of efficiency experts. Made just right for comfort- 
\ able, productive work. Uhl Art Steel Furniture is built like a bridge, but 
\y on account of the U-shaped legs is very light and can be easily moved 
about. It will outlast your office. Furniture that’s good as new in con- 


Typewriter 
Table-Cabinet 


0 
il 


] 
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struction twenty years after purchase. Practicallynoup-keep expense. 
Considered per-year-of-service Uhl Art Steel is the cheapest kind of furniture. 
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Describes Uhl Art Steel Furniture for factories, 


. 
Special Book FREE stores, offices, soda fountains, confectioneries, 
professional men’s waiting rooms, printing offices, etc. Write on your business 
stationery for this book, name of dealer and special information showing 

specifically how we can save you money. 


N THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2641 Dorr St. Toledo, Ohio 


DEALERS in Office Equipment should 
§ write at once for attrac- Za 
tive special offer. Stock now Am 


No. 
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Typewriter Chair 


before steel goes up. 


No, 621 


 No.7160 |, ~ 
Tool Tray ¥ 


b No. 7100 i 
Mission Table & 
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Office Chair 


Typewriter Stand Catalog Stand Factory Stool 


A better 4 
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No. 17 of a series 
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HAKER-VAWTER 
STEEL STORAGE UNITS 


, ““When a better file—a better binder—a better form—a better office tool 
bo Ff of any kind is wanted—Baker-Vawter Company will be the first to pro- 
duce it. Pioneers always—leaders always.’’ Baker-Vawter Company, 
who originated the first steel storage unit, have further improved it. 


On the bottom of each drawer— 
in a Baker-Vawter Steel Storage 
Unit—simple round “sled run- 
ners” have been die-formed out 
of the sheet steel of which the 
drawer is made. The drawer— 
even when fully filled—thus glides 
as smoothly and easily as a sled— 
because two points of contact offer 
far less friction than does a flat bot- 
tom scraping across a flat surface. 


Cardboard and wooden transfer 
files are admitted to be ‘poor 
risks”’ for papers. Dirt, moisture, 
rats, mice, find them easy prey. 
They are inflammable. Steel offers 
far greater protection—at little or 
no added cost. But steel storage 
file drawers that stick, when 
filled, and are hard to open and 
shut, cause loss of valuable time. 


Tear off inquiry coupon and attach to letterhead. Sold direct to users only. 


Baker: VawTeR COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers, 

Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
[Address either] 
Sales offices in 

42 cities 
Salesmen 
everywhere. 


further reduces friction when open- 
ing or shutting drawer. 


PER UNIT 
MS LETTER SIZE 


Enlarged view of one of 
the rounded “‘sled runners.”” 
Drawer touches on bottom re 
at but two points. oes a a a ee 
Baker: VAwTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Michigan Send full particulars 
] Steel storage units (as advertised). [ ) Current steel files, 
] Binders. [ ] Office or accounting forms. [ ] Suggestions 
for improving accounting methods (Symptom blank), 
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PRICE 
ROOMINESS 
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Five PASSENGER 


$ AO 


DEPENDABILITY 


Pullman power of motor and smartness of line and appointment are known and 


recognizable features. 


But do you know that the Pullman Five-Passenger Four is the roomiest car of its 


class—the most capacious motor under a 
thousand in price? 


C-H Magnetic Gear Shift—$110 extra 
Dealer Territory Open 


Write Dept. 30 


SPECIFICATIONS:—114-inch wheel base; 
32-H.P. four-cylinder motor; Batavia non-skid 
tires on all four wheels; cantilever rear springs; 
Independent electric starting and lighting 
systems; Dixie high-tension magneto; honey- 
comb radiator; full floating rear axle. 


PULLMAN MOTOR CAR CO., YORK, PA. 


a 


boy that demands a gun. 


It is simply nature 


r NHERE’S something in the blood of a real American 


asserting herself—an instinct inherited from gener- 
ations of sturdy ancestors that cannot be denied. 

So when your boy asks for a gun, don’t deny him his birth- 

right—the quick, keen eye—the steady hand which is the 


result of Daisy training. 


Rifle. 


sive him a safe gun—a Daisy Air 


Let your boy grow up to be one of the millions of 


American men who now look back with pleasure and pride to 
the time when they first learned to shoot, with a Daisy. 

Our latest model, which many consider the handsomest air 
rifle ever produced, is the new Military Daisy—an air rifle 


with perfect military lines. 


It is a gun that will delight the 


eye and hand of older as well as younger boys. 
The Daisy Pump Gun, shown in the hands of upper boy in 
the picture, has the genuine pump action of a high-grade 


sporting rifle; 50-shot repeater; length 38 inches; 
adjustable sights; turned walnut stock; Price 
$3.00. Other Daisy Models 50c to $2.50. 

At your dealer's, or direct from factory, post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
287 Union St. Plymouth, Mich. 


Price $300 


Other Daisy Models 
50c to $2.50 


The New 

Military Daisy 
$3.50 

A 50-shot re- 

peater, with all 

the well-known, hard- 

hitting, accurate Daisy 

% qualities. Beautifully turned 

walnut finished stock; all metal 

parts in gun blue; equipped with 

detachable rubber-tipped bayonet; 

also sling and swivel; length over all 

45 inches; adjustable sights; a real “army 
gun” for practical drill and target work. 
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E ought never to go hunting for rare 
and difficult game or for dangerous game 
without having absolute confidence in the 
particular rifle he is using. He ought not to 
change either his footwear or his gun just 
at the time he needs comfort and confidence. 
Especially necessary—to give the rifle- 
man confidence in his rifle—is thorough 
acquaintance and practice with the rifle 
sights. Do not begin monkeying with your 
sights after you get on the game field— 
know your rifle before you attempt to use 
it at the last instant. 

Most of the American-made rifles you 
get will shoot too high for you. The reason 
for this is that these guns are sighted at the 
factory by a man who holds the tip of the 
front sight just below the edge of the bull’s- 
eye at which he aims. The expert will tell 
you that in this way he gets a clearer and 
more exact vision—the front sight is not 
lost indefinitely in the black of the bull’s- 
eye. Yet it is easy to see that this man is 
hitting higher than he is aiming all the 
time—that is to say, his rifle is shooting 
high for you. In actual practice on game 
you do not want to stop to allow for any- 
thing or to hold below or above where you 
want to hit. The instinct for your eye is 
to hold your front sight exactly where you 
want to hit; and your rifle, to be practical, 
ought to be arranged for that purpose. 

That was the way the old squirrel rifle 
was sighted. It had no provision whatever 
for changing the elevation of the rear 
sight—a small flat bar with a notch in it 
and asmall low-lying front sight constituted 
all the machinery there was about it; and 
with this machinery men managed to kill 
game. That theory is the correct one for 
actual fieldwork to-day. It is just as well, 
if you want to get absolute confidence in 
your rifle, to work to something of that 
plan. There is a vast difference between 
bulls’-eyes on the target range and bulls on 
the hoof. It is the latter with which you 
are more especially engaged. 

There are a great many rifle sights on the 
market, all intended to make rifle shooting 
easy for the novice or for the man who does 
not get out very often in the open. None 
of these sights will make a rifle shot out of 
you. You must have practice to get con- 
fidence in your weapon and in your sights; 
but if there exists in your case some phys- 
ical impediment, some peculiarity of the 
eyes, then practice will do you no good. 
You must, therefore, determine whether 
your eyes qualify you among the users of 
the open-sight rifles, or among those who, 
by reason of astigmatism or other faulty 
vision, or of old eyes, must be obliged to 
use some kind of peep sight or aperture 
sight. 

It is conservative advice to you—and 
very safe advice in these days of flat trajec- 
tories—to stick to the open-sight school as 
long as youcan. On therifle range we have 
time for theories; but on the game range 
we have not. We still have the instinct to 
shoot quickly and to shoot directly at the 
spot we want to hit. The old school of 
open-sight riflemen did not change the rear 
sight very much—they simply drew a little 
fine or a little coarse with the front sight; 
and the look of the front sight was the de- 
termining factor in making the shot. This 
was the old plainsmen’s system, even in 
long-range work on antelopes and buffaloes. 


Theory and Practice ; 


There is one great thing to be said in 
favor of the open sight, which is often for- 
gotten by the theoretical writer on rifle 
shooting—and that is the illumination, or 
the distinctness with which the sights can 
be seen. Ina dark wood or on a dark day, 
or in asnowstorm or rainstorm, you cannot 
see so clearly through the average aperture 
sights as you can through the average open 
sights. For all purposes, therefore, the 
latter are more apt to be ready for instant 
work on a fairly efficient basis. If, there- 
fore, you can still shoot the open sights, and 
if you have your sights adjusted not to hit 
four or five inches above where you are 
holding, but to hit directly where you hold 
with a fairly fine sight, you will have worked 


‘out the system that, in all likelihood, will 


hang up the most meat in your camp. 
Suppose you are something of a theorist, 
however, or suppose you are something of 
an old man, which is more to the point, and 
that for you the open sights begin to look 


a little woolly round the edges; there re- 
mains the refuge of certain scientific optical 
principles. In reality the most accurate 
shooting you can do will be through some 
sort of aperture sight. Thus, you will get 
a long sighting base—that is to say, your 
sights will be a long way apart—and, as 
your eye is close to the rear sight, your 
actual practice will be more accurate than 
it is apt to be with the open sights. You 
will relatively lack illumination and you 
will have relative difficulty should you find 
that you need to readjust your range. 

In the latter case you cannot just draw 
closer or coarser with the front sight—you 
will have to hold your whole system of 
sighting at a point above the place you 
want to hit on the animal. If you are a man 
of the old open-sight school this change in 
practice may cost you a head or two of 
game. It may fuss you all up and make you 
irritable for a time. Your theorist—or your 
man who has grown accustomed to this 
style of sighting on a rifle—will laugh at 
you and tell you it is all your fault. This 
latter is true. The aperture sights are not 
mere fads. We are here speaking of their 
limitations. 

The great argument in favor of the old 
open sights is the argument in favor of all 
foolproof devices. The gun always on hand, 
always ready to go off, and always safe to 
shoot with a certain percentage of accu- 
racy, is the one that will do the most good 
for the most men. Finesse in trajectory 
and sights is something for those more 
concerned with writing than with shooting. 
If your desire is not to be a faddist or an 
“expert” so much as an efficient gentleman- 
sportsman in the field, you will perhaps 
do better to consult with some practical 
hunter who has established his own right 
to be heard, rather than to consult the theo- 
rist or those who have worked things out 
academically and not on the hoof—some- 
times on a space-rate in journals which 
invite dogma and cultivate discussion. In 
such discussion it usually is held mild 
merely to call a fellow writer a horsethief. 


Your Choice of Systems 


No matter which school you elect to join, 
either from choice or from necessity, you 
will find plenty of weapons to-day that will 
shoot better than you can—weapons too 
good and too destructive when it comes to 
that—too certain and too accurate for the 
good of the game. 

There is one system of sighting which uses 
the aperture idea on both rear and front 
sights. The front sight, instead of being a 
bead or knife-edge, or a dot, issimply alittle 
ring. All aperture sights—of which this is 
one of the latest developments—rest on the 
fact that when the eye is looking through 
any circular hole it unconsciously looks 
through the center of that hole. 

When you first begin to use rather large 
aperture sights you see all out-of-doors, and 
it does not seem to you that you can by any 


possibility be accurate; but if you look 


through the center of that hole you uncon- 
sciously, without mental effort at all, are 
running a straight line from your eye to the 
point you want to hit; and there is no rim 
of metal between to blur or bother you. 
The only restriction as to these or any 
other aperture sights lies in the fact that 
they seem to imply a knownrange, a certain 
light and stable conditions. Now the ac- 
tual hunting conditions are not so stable. 
A mountain sheep is not going to wait long 
for any theory of yours. If you know the 
range, and if your aperture sight is of just 
the elevation to hit just where your eye 
looks through the center of your sight, then 
you get your sheep. h 
Hundreds of head of big game are killed 
annually with aperture sights. Also hun- 
dreds of head are missed, both with aperture 
sights and open sights. In your own case 
simply use the sights in which you have the 
most confidence, and use them on arifle wit 
which, instinctively and unconsciously, you 
can shoot pretty much to the right spot 
closely and quickly. In other words, let 
your system for rare game or dangerous 
game be as nearly foolproof as possible. It 
is always at just the wrong time that theo- 
rists get balled up. Work out your own 
theory, and put it into practice so regularly 
that it ceases to be a theory and remains 
only certainty and confidence, only habit, 
on your part. 
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Good roads 
that decrease the 
taxpayer's bills — 


HE  driving-wheels of every automobile do 
exactly the same thing every time they go 
around—they pry and grind into the road surface. 


Every point, no bigger than a pin-head, on the cir- 
cumference of these driving-wheels is the end of 
a lever stretching from the axle to the ground, and 
that lever digs at the road to move the car along. 


Before — 


It is that incessant dig and pry of the driving- 
wheels that tear up the macadam roads, that grind 
out the dust, that loosen the stones. The front 
wheels are quite innocent. It’s the fierce driving- 
wheels that ruin the macadam. 


was applied. 


Horses’ hoofs also tear up the road surface in the 
same way and throw it to the four winds. 


Do you wonder that ordinary roads wear 
out with thousands of driving-wheels and 
thousands of horses’ hoofs digging at the 
surface? 


Alm 


And they dig deep into the citizen’s 
pockets, for repairing those roads isa 
costly proposition. 


» 


The taxpayer is the “goat,” for he 
foots the bill. 


The way to avoid all this waste is 
to build roads suited to modern 


traffic! 


That means, in most cases, Tarvia 
roads, for such roads are specially 
designed to meet these trying con- 
ditions —at a very low cost. 


f 


After — 


Illustration be- 

low shows 
Sinsinawa Ave- 
nue after Tarvia 
made it traffic-proof, 
dustless and free from 
mud. 


Tarvia roads resist the dig of the 
automobiles three times as long as 
the old macadam without any re- 


peace 


Above illustration shows the dusty and worn- 
out conditions of Sinsinawa Avenue, 


East Dubuque, 


a rn Ci LM i niin 
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pairs. 
horses’ hoofs be- 
cause they have a 
plastic surface instead 
of a brittle one. 


Ill, before Tarvia 


The use of Tarvia insures a 
road that is smooth, dustless, 
waterproof and durable. 


There are thousands of Tarvia 
ay roads in America. Many of the 

© great Boulevard and Park 
Systems have been 
treated with this mate- 
rial. 


Executive Avenue in 
front of the White House 


in Washington is a splendid example of Tarvia work. 


Wherever a road is treated with Tarvia the traffic 
instantly increases, because automobilists, team- 
sters and drivers of vehicles of every sort like this 
easy-traction, dustless, mudless surface. 


And most important of all, the use of Tarvia in the end usually 
costs the taxpayer nothing, because its cost is more than paid for 
in the annual saving of maintenance cost. 


How are your roads? Is your community using Tarvia? 
If not, for your comfort and from the standpoint of lower 
taxes, wouldn't it be a good idea to send for some of our 
booklets telling about this treatment and explaining its 
many advantages? 


iets 


Honuvvu cuttin ttautt encanto 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to nearest office regarding 
road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and. lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 


I 


I 


TO 


‘Snuff 


Booklets on request. Address our nearest office. 


the Ul Company 


CAAA 


New York Chicago Philadelphia _ Boston <a 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh f Bb 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis ; : 
Salt Lake City Seattle eoria =P 

THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
ancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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When The Boss Says 


ahs 
March 25,1916 — 


“Stop the Leak’’— 


Look into the 

Relation between 

Belting Efficiency 
and Fuel Cost. 


N a railway club car, 
recently, the sales- 
manager of one of 
America’s largest 
electrical manufactur- 
ing corporations was 
explaining the workings of 
the train lighting system. 

He drew a picture of the 
generator mounted on the 
truck down under the car 
and of the devices to keep 
the lights bright and even 
regardless of train speed. 

When somebody remark- 
ed that under the car was a 
pretty rough place to work, 
he said: 

“There is one of the 
hardest services imaginable. 
With dust, mud, water and 
ice, it is a wonder the machine stays in 
place, much less generates current. Con- 
ditions are so bad that we have found 
only one type of belt that will successfully 
transmit power from the car wheels to the 
generator. No other belt has a chance.”’ 


The belt is Anaconda. 


* * * 


The importance of transmission belt- 
ing in the industrial plan can hardly be 
over-estimated. One of the biggest 
problems engineers have, iseconomically 
to transform power into work. For 
every million dollars spent for power- 
generating coal, at least one hundred 
thousand dollars is wasted through fric- 
tion and slip. Much of this waste may 
be saved through a study of scientific 
transmission. 

Engineers are going into the matter 
very thoroughly and putting aside preju- 
dices, fetiches and handed-down theories. 
Now of all times it 1s necessary to know a 
belting name and what it stands for. 

Leviathan-Anaconda is a_ scientific 
belting for power transmission, 
conveying and elevating. Leviathan belts 
are for indoor and fairly protected condi- 
tions: Anaconda belts are weather-proof, 


New York 


Under every electric-lighted passenger car is a dynamo, which generates the current for lighting the 
car. The Anaconda Belt has done more than any other one factor to make possible this remarkable 
development in car-lighting with all it means, not only for the comfort of passengers but also for 
efficiency, showing the lowest cost per car mile in day-in-day-out service of all types of belting tested. 


water-proof, fume-proof and heat-proof. 
The name is important because it stands 
by itself and cannot be classified by ordi- 
nary standards. Leviathan-Anaconda 
are designed to save manufacturers money 
by saving power and by costing less over 
a given period than any other belting. 
What they are made of 1s not important. 
What they do 1s the thing. 


* * * 


Twenty-one years ago, John Quincy 
Adams of Johnstown, New York, puta 
Leviathan drive in histannery. In June, 
1913, he ordered another: not because 
the first was worn out but because he 
wanted to have it on hand when needed. 
The new belt hasn’t been needed yet. 

At Bethlehem Steel Company they 
bought a little four inch belt for trial. 
When they put it on they set in an extra 
piece ‘‘against the time when the belt 
should stretch.’’ They never took it out. 
The Leviathan-Anaconda process for re- 
moving stretch removes it for good. ‘The 
manufacturer who is best able to under- 
stand this is the one who is already using 
Leviathan-Anaconda belts. 

In a New England paper mill there is 
a Leviathan belt rated to deliver 29 horse- 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
A Chicago 
MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


Pittsburgh 


Seattle 
ADOLPHE GRANDJEAN, 211, Rue Lafayette, Paris 


Make your Coal 
Bills Deliver More 


Power and Greater 
Profits. 


power. For the past four- 
teen months it has been 
handling 95 horse-power. 
Many of our customers con- 
sider that our horse-power 
rating in belts is entirely too 
conservative. 

At Kosmosdale, Ky., 
there is an Anaconda con- 
veyor carrying hot cement 


of the plant says, ‘“The 446! 


ent time.” This is acest 
barrel. 
Anaconda does not oxidize. 
A war munitions plant ‘‘somewhere in 
Canada’’ increased the output of one 


clinker. The superintendent — 


of less than .0013 of a centa | 
The composition 


| 
| 


of 24" 6-ply belt | 7 ye | 
seen 400 days’ actual service. 
The belt has conveyed 647,- © 
249 barrels of clinker and is — 


in fair condition at the pres- 


of its sections by 76 per cent. through in- — 
stalling Anaconda on its machines, with-_ 


out speeding up or using any more power. 


Ask any lumber man about the diffi- | 


culty of driving a ‘‘hog’’—the machine | 


that takes any and all sizes of waste 
lumber and macerates it, so that it may 
be used for fuel. It is the meanest belt 
position in a mill. 

A letter just received from George- 


town, S. C., says, ‘“We are very well | 


pleased with the results we are getting 
from the 16" x 6-ply Anaconda for the 
hog drive.”’ 


last a week. 
a pe 


Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are sold by 
us direct to the users. 

Leviathan-Anaconda Service is avail- 
able at first hand to every user of our belts, 
no matter how long they may be in use. 

Buyers of belting will find valuable 
information in the new Catalog just 
issued by this Company. This will be 
sent without charge. ‘The demand 1s 
greater than expected. Write at once. 


Birmingham 
HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 


This after six months’ run- 
ning in a place where many belts do not — 


} 
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Tidal AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A AYPHENATED AMERICAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and he never felt disgraced when he had 
to labor with his hands. You know how 
they look at a laboring man in Germany. 
Over here no one is ashamed of any kind of 
work so long as it is honest. One man is as 
good as another no matter what he does. 
He can climb as high as his talents will take 
him without having to live down the fact 
that he started at the bottom.” 

Though I readily understood the message 
she meant to convey it did not cheer me. 
I was not performing honest, useful work, 
like sweeping the streets—they needed it 
sorely—or digging a ditch. I was merely a 
nuisance, an intruder told by innumerable 

to keep off the premises, a pest against 


si 
_ whose visitation many families kept dogs. 


In all my efforts to make a living by 


gelling things this idea stayed with me. 
Tfelt that, coming right down to bedrock, I 
_ had no business trying to force upon people 


stuff they did not want. Looking back I 
can see how this sentiment expressed itself 
in my approach. Because I felt like an in- 
truder I was given an intruder’s welcome. 
Before opening a door my astral body pro- 
jected itself through the keyhole and, hat 
in hand, begged the occupant’s pardon for 
daring to enter. I had lost the battle before 
Iopened my mouth, and every rebuff made 
the next approach harder, more apologetic. 
Expecting a refusal I got it with such mo- 
notonous regularity that I could scarcely 


_ believe my senses when I did make a sale. 


_ through lack of self-confidence. 


Worst of all, though, was the lasting 
effect exerted upon my character by this 
constant excuse-me-for-casting-a-shadow 
attitude. It drained into the gutter four- 
fifths of the self-confidence that is the main- 
spring of achievement; it almost robbed 
me of my self-respect. At times the recog- 
nition of this weakness drove me to the op- 
‘posite extreme, caused me blindly to hang 
on when there was not the slightest chance 
of success, induced me to antagonize people 
on account of imaginary slights. These 
occasions, however, were veryrare. Humble 
self-effacement became a habit. Though I 
have since won a fair measure of success, 
I have lost opportunity after opportunity 
The price 
I paid for the few years spent in misfit vo- 
cations has been very heavy. 


A Change of Luck 


Basing my conclusion upon observation 
and personal experience, I have come to 
the belief that the activities of the aver- 
age young man between the sixteenth and 
twenty-third years determine his entire ca- 
reer. If during that period he runs into a 
blind-alley job without bolting out of it 
again, the chances are that he will never 
find himself and will stay in it. Habit and 
the necessity of providing for the next 
week’s needs will clip his wings, strangle his 
rebellious ambition and make a more or 
less contented drudge of him. If he hops 
along pecking at one casual job after an- 
other, matrimony usually glues his trousers 
to the grocery wagon’s seat. I have like- 
Wise observed many youngsters who, pushed 
Into tasks beyond the powers of their lim- 
ited experience and immature judgment, 
fell with so hard a bump that they did 
not try again. The reservoir of compressed 
motive power, self-confidence, had sprung 
aleak. Next to inherited qualities, the wise 
choice of a vocation suited to the likes and 
powers of the young man is the best founda- 
tion for a happy, useful life, it seems to me. 
Yet American parents and American boys 
seem to pay little more attention to the 
choice of a life work than they give to next 
week’s weather. 

When I was sitting on the porch listening 
tothe kind grandmotherly voice I was not 
fully conscious of the flealike agility with 
which the average American hops from one 
Occupation into another. All the success- 

immigrants I knew of had stuck to one 
vocation for many years—and I seemed to 
have grabbed the tail of the wrong one. 
I did not feel particularly cheerful when I 
arose to take my leave, nor did the cloud 
lift when dear old Mrs. Bremer, with a 
great air of absorbed interest, picked up the 
nger and subjected it to what she be- 
eved to look like a most critical analysis. 
, ood by, dumbly miserable. 
“Five dollars isn’t too much,” she an- 
unced presently. ‘‘Write out a receipt 


for two dollars and a half and come back 
next week for the balance. Your coming has 
saved me a trip downtown, for only yester- 
day the girl said that ours was wearing out.” 

Blushing furiously I wrote out the re- 
ceipt, accepted the money, stammered my 
gratitude and hurried away. I was out- 
wardly quite cheerful when I reported my 
first sale, but underneath the surface the 
consciousness of having accepted charity 
continued to burn for months. Yet I should 
have deeply offended the old lady had I re- 
fused to sell her the wringer which I knew 
she did not want. 

The following morning—it was Satur- 
day, with black thunderclouds gathering 
north and south—my fate was sealed. I 
made three bona-fide sales in two hours. 
A giggling bride only a week from the 
hosiery counter and the altar bought the 
first wringer almost without looking at it. 
Two blocks farther north a thrifty, sophisti- 
cated German housewife bought the second 
wringer and gave me a Belmont Avenue 
address where I could sell number three, 
though she did not produce the address until 
she had received a definite promise of fifty 
cents’ commission if the sale was made. 
The Belmont Avenue prospect bought:a 
twelve-inch wringer for seven dollars. Thus 
my earnings in a single morning reached 
almost three dollars. 

I proceeded to compute my profits on 
this basis. An income of only three dollars 
a day—lI had earned that sum in a morn- 
ing—would enable me to save a minimum 
of twelve dollars a week or, in round num- 
bers, five thousand marks in two years. By 
tutoring and practicing rigid economy I 
could go through the university on that 
amount. I resolved generously to buy Mrs. 
Bremer’s wringer back the next week, and 
when Krone renewed his offer to advance 
the money for the passage home to Ger- 
many I declined. 


Peddling Rugs and Clocks 


The following week I made two sales and 
earned exactly two dollars and twenty 
cents. Wherever I went the agents of the 
two big installment concerns selling the 
same line of goods from wagons in charge 
of a crew manager seemed to have preceded 
me. Noticing my increasing discourage- 
ment and worry Krone at the end of the 
week made a new proposition. He offered 
to guarantee a minimum of five dollars a 
week, four dollars of it to be retained for 
room, board and laundry, if I would take 
care of Jake, the pacing mare that pulled his 
buggy. I accepted gratefully. Though the 
job involved currycombing and brushing 
the mare, washing the buggy, removing the 
manure, keeping the harness clean and 
the axles greased, it was honest labor and 
gave me a fixed income. 

Weeks passed and grew into months, but 
business did not improve. I changed from 
wringers to clocks, from clocks to rugs, 
slinging three gaudy, eye-filling ones over 
my shoulder, without changing the net 
result. And the work never grew easier. 
Every morning I had to kick myself through 
the gate and up the stairs to the first door. 
Every month the task, despite greater glib- 
ness of tongue, grew more onerous and 
distasteful. I welcomed every excuse to 
knock off work. Oiten I stopped canvass- 
ing without any excuse whatsoever, and 
kept on walking and walking until I struck 
the river or the long viaducts over the 
railroad tracks. 

The river fascinated me. The breath of 
the northern woods came from the holds of 
the lumber schooners; the sunshine, the 
wind, the open spaces of the broad prairies 
seemed to be locked in the blunt-nosed 
grain steamers proceeding unhurriedly to 
the tall elevators. The wealth of half a 
continent flowed up and down the black 
oozy stream. I dreamed away many hours 
on the bridges and docks, and I spent other 
useless hours watching the trains glide over 
the maze of the tracks into the big termi- 
nals, before I could get up steam enough 
to knock at another back door. 

Yet the work was not without interest 
or value. For one thing, it forced me to ex- 
tend my English vocabulary, perfected me 
with extraordinary speed in the practice 
of everyday American and, best of all, 
lifted me at once out of the racial group and 
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The Best Drivers 
KNOW 


that LONG HORN never goes‘“‘dead”’ 


—never fails—always averts danger. 


LONG HORN opens up traffic 
for you like magic. It means safety 
all the time. It is a real preventive of 
law-suits. 


Always Warns 


The LONG HORN is the highest quality 
mechanical horn for automobiles. Its unfail- 
ing dependability alone makes it worth the 
price — $5.00 —or even more. 


Nothing can go wrong with the LONG 
HORN. You press a plunger and you're 
absolutely sure to make a real noise. It needs 
no fixing, no “‘adjusting’’ after being attached. 
It never will rattle. It will owtdast your car. 


The warning given by the LONG HORN 
is a sustained, a rolling sound. In tone you can 
have a long, low rumble or a loud, sonorous 
danger signal at will. 


This horn always has been spoken of as one that 
“‘warns without offense.’? That is because its notes, 
while commanding, are not disagreeable—not raucous. 


In design, appearance, construction the LONG 
HORN excels in proportion to price. But we want you 
to put one on your car because it ‘‘A/ways Warns.”” 


For sale by leading dealers throughout the world 


Manufacturers 


THE G., PIEL CO., Inc. 


Sales Managers 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., 30 E. 42d St., New York City 


HAND 
HORN 


If you are having 
horn trouble — 
whatever horn 
you use — write 
today for our in- 
structive booklet, 
“Trouble Proof 
Horm Science.” 


The 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
(Velvet Joe to Journalists) 


A king might well envy the power that’s 
yours, 

For the thoughts that flow from yo’ pen 

May put a sword or an olive branch 

In the hands of a million men. 

So, let each word that yo’ good pen writes 

Be worthy an’ brave an’ true, 

An’ full of a “‘let live’’ spirit toward them 

That happen to differ with you. 

From the kindliness Nature gives VELVET 

Learn the kindness that makes aman great; 

Let VELVET’S slow-burnin’ bring ca’mness 

That gives an opinion real weight. 


yatiol for 


STRONG tobacco may have lots of flavor, but 


you cant smoke as much of it as you want. 


A mild tobacco often has only its mildness to 
recommend it. 


But VELVET combines mildness and flavor in 
such a way you can smoke all you want, and want 
all you smoke. 

That is because VELVET 
is the choicest Kentucky 
Burley tobacco. And Bur- 
ley has, by nature, the 
qualities that make it the 
choicest of pipe tobaccos. 


Then, these qualities 
are made smoother and 
mellower by Nature’s 
own way, as VELVET 

is fully matured by two 
years’ natural ageing 
in wooden hogsheads. 


Liggetta Myers Tobacco Co 


10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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the racial ties in which the average immi- 
grant often spends his entire life. I met 
grown men and women, born and raised in 
Chicago, who spoke English with a strong 
German, Swedish or Polish accent. As 
soon as I realized that the bridge across the 
Atlantic was burned I set out to eliminate 
every trace of a German accent. Thanks to 
the thorough foundation laid in the Ger- 
man high school I succeeded, except that a 
trace of the London accent acquired in the 
classroom is apparent to this day. That 
also will be eliminated shortly. 

To an immigrant accustomed to the 
racial unity of the Western European coun- 
tries the mixture of the races in American 
citiesis bewildering. For a longtime I could 
not keep the different nationalities apart, 
and more than once my ignorance of racial 
traits and antipathies got me into trouble. 

The apostles of universal, everlasting 
peace maintain that their goal will be 
reached when the artificial barriers between 
nations are broken down, when the differ- 
ent peoples give up their claims of supe- 
riority over one another and realize that 
it is best to live and let live as one large 
family. And they point to the Melting 
Pot, to the United States, as proof of the 
ease with which the nations of the earth 
can live side by side in peace, freedom, 
harmony and equality. 

Those universal-peace advocates have 
never been immigrants. If they should 
carefully examine their inner consciousness 
they will find that they, too, looked down 
upon all varieties of immigrants from a 
lofty eminence of national superiority be- 
fore the glow of the great peace ideal 
purged their souls of racial conceit. Yet 
this unpurified attitude is the attitude of 
the masses, and: the immigrant feels it. 
That’s why he endeavors so frantically 
to Americanize himself in speech, dress, 
manner and even name. That’s why the 
American-born children of immigrants often 
look down upon their parents, sneer at their 
authority and laugh at their mannerisms. 

All of which is not said in a spirit of 
criticism. Had Germans or Frenchmen 
colonized America the result would have 
been the same. The native population has 
the money, the position, the social stand- 
ing; the immigrant comes in humbly, hat 
in hand, and in a strange jargon asks for a 
piece of the pie. Whether he has polish and 
education or merely muscle and patience, 
he is the poor distant relation in Uncle 
Sam’s big, fine house. The immigrant has 
always performed the hardest work for the 
least pay; he has always occupied the bot- 
tom rung of the social ladder. Hence it is 
only natural and logical that the old stock 
should look down upon foreigners, and 
that the condescending attitude maintained 
toward the immigrant should also be main- 
tained more or less toward the races from 
which the immigrants sprang. 


From Monarchist to Anarchist 


In the weeks before Christmas Krone 
was exceedingly busy satisfying his cus- 
tomers’ clamor for jewelry and silverware, 
but the demand for my wringers and rugs 
shrank till my commissions dropped far 
below the stipulated minimum guaranty. 
In January there were many days too cold 
by far for canvassing. I spent them skat- 
ing in Lincoln Park or applying coats of 
fresh paint to the screens stored in Krone’s 
houses against the summer’s needs. Spring 
came and my earnings in several weeks rose 
to nine dollars, but my zeal did not respond 
to the stimulation. I ceased breasting the 
current. What was the use? All hope of 
saving enough money for the completion 
of my studies had vanished by spring. The 
dream was shattered. At last I was face 
to face with the situation that confronts 
every cabin immigrant wholandsin America 
without connections, influential friends or a 
regular remittance from home. Pride would 
not let me return. The work I was doing 
held out no hope. What should I, could I, 
take up? There was no answer. I began to 
drift with the broad, swift current that 
empties its freight of derelicts into the 
Dead Sea of human ambitions and aspira- 
tions. 

When I tipped the deck steward and 
landed at Hoboken I was a monarchist 
with strong democratic leanings. Imme- 
diately upon breathing American air the 
pomp and trappings of royalty appeared so 
sublimely ridiculous that I became a repub- 
lican—in the French sense of the word. Six 
months later I was a red, rabid, ranting, 
roaring anarchist, aquiver with the hope of 
running smack into the Social Revolution 
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right round the next corner, searching the 
horizon anxiously for the first glow of the 
Great Conflagration that was to cleanse 
the foul world for a new start. 

Many a cabin immigrant has traveled 
the same road. The marvel of it is that 
so many of them succeed in lifting their 
feet out of the tanglefoot of the fascinat- 
ing, near-bloody, safety-first revolutionary 
propaganda in the United States. 

Circumstance and chance propelled me 
into the camp of the ultra-reds. Had I been 
able to carry out my plan of saving two 
thousand American dollars in two years T 
should probably be slinging bombs in Flan- 
ders or Courland to-day. But my plan 
went to smash, and in retaliation I began to 
talk loudly of curing the ills of organized 
society with nitroglycerin. 

I am glad that I became an anarchist, 
Anarchism gave me a cause, an ideal to 
cling to during a period when the future 
looked so gray, so sordid and mean that I 
began to lose my grip, tossed self-respect, 
enthusiasm, ambition overboard, and was 
almost ready to become a high private in 
the army of the dodgers who wander in the 
zone between casual work and petty crime. 


The Cigar Store Club 


Half a year after my arrival in Chicago I 
found myself in the same hole out of which 
every American college graduate has to 
crawl, only I was deeper down. I had a 
beautiful, broad education which did not 
come to a point anywhere; I was crammed 
with knowledge, but I had no training, 
Though my unfinished preparation for a 
professional career was invaluable later on, 
at this time it was about as useful as a loud 
honk-honk horn without the automobile 
belonging to it. With its help I could make 
a great and learned noise, but it didn’t get 
me anywhere. My English still limped 
along in the tight shoes of a restricted vo- 
cabulary. Of business I knew nothing. I 
had no friends or connections who could 
put my foot on the lowest rung and give me 
a lift. Worst of all, I lacked that cheerful, 
happy-go-lucky optimism that is the birth- 
right of every normal American native, no 
matter what nationality his parents. 

Europe is old, anxious, crowded, care- 
worn; the undertone of existence is a deep 
note of melancholy resignation. Europe 
hoards its pennies to-day against the cer- 
tain need of thirty years hence; America 
spends to-morrow’s dimes because it hopes - 
to have dollars next week. I had brought 
the German spirit of thrift, of careful, fore- 
handed planning with me, but I found 
nothing on which to exercise the thrift, as 
my commissions rarely exceeded the stipu- 
lated minimum of five dollars a week. And 
the future admitted of no planning. Ahead 
of me I saw only an interminable, ignoble 
succession of hostile back doors, of endless 
rounds with wringer, rug or clock in quest 
of easy-payment buyers. So I fell into the 
habit of spending at least an hour every 
morning in Pete Schreiber’s cigar store. 

I enjoyed Pete’s. Like every normal 
youth I craved the unregulated, unsuper-. 
vised companionship of my fellows. At 
Pete’s we could smoke, cuss, gamble and 
drink beer so long as we behaved decently. 
That was the tacit understanding with the 
proprietor, a serious, spectacled young man 
of twenty-six who attended mass regularly, 
who neither drank nor swore, though he 
frequently sat in a penny-ante when the 
day’s work was done. Pete Schreiber would 
not stand for boozing, fighting, smutty 
stories or I O U’s in a game, though he did 
not hesitate to give credit for merchandise. 
His mental activities covered a far wider 
range than the limited horizons of his cus- 
tomers. He followed the trend of events, 
took an interest in politics, and based his 
strong religious faith upon reason. 

I spent many an hour with him in debate 
on abstract metaphysical subjects, endeay- 
oring mightily to shatter the foundations 
of his belief. My own faith had departed 
before I was fourteen; the attitude of 
the teachers in high school had killed it. 
Though these teachers duly obeyed the 
mandate of the German Government and 
imparted religious instruction twice a week, 
they confined this training to dry memoriz- 
ing of the catechism, of hymns and Bible 
verses, and to religious history in the higher 
classes. Not infrequently they revealed 
theirrealthoughtsbysubstituting literature, 
physics or chemistry on the sly when the 
religious period came round, a change which 
was greeted by the class with a sigh of 
stupendous relief. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Greatest Concerns Now Buy 
Their Waste Baskets Guaranteed For Five Years 
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ind decreasing expense. So Vul-Cot Baskets are finer in appearance, more sanitary, fire resisting, 
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Distribution of Vul-Cot Guaranteed Waste Baskets is now so complete 
that the better stationers in most cities carry them in stock. 


[heir immediate recognition of the economy of buying waste baskets 
hat cost no more than others, but are absolutely guaranteed for at 
east five years (that will be replaced free if they fail within that time), 


$ particularly significant to all waste-basket users. | Several hundred Vul-Cot stationers from coast to coast will especially 
ADVAN TAGES:—These baskets take their name from the material identify themselves by special window displays during Vul-Cot Week, 


of which they are made —Vul-Cot Fibre—a smooth, hard, tough March 22nd to 29th. 
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ANY good judges say that they 
would rather have the “*“Handy 


Volume’’ issue of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
even if it cost as much as the Cambridge issue. 

(It actually sells for about one-third as much —$58.88 cash, instead of $166.75 
cash for the Cambridge issue, both being bound in cloth and printed on India paper. ) 

People of good judgment—shrewd buyers—say 
that the ‘‘Handy Volume’”’ issue of the Britannica is 
much more convenient, and that it is just as hand- 
some and beautiful a set of books as the Cambridge 
issue. 


We publish both issues. We sell to the public 
direct the Cambridge issue (for cash or on very small monthly 
payments). Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the great mail 
order house, have an exclusive contract with us under which 
we supply to them, and they sell the ‘‘Handy Volume’’ issue 


(for cash; or for $1.00 down and very small monthly pay- 


ments — as small as $3.00). 


Thousands of letters have come to us asking us, as the 
publishers: What is the difference between the two issuesP— 
and Which issue do we recommend? 


The only answer to these questions is: 


You must be the judge. 


O the sale at the present prices must soon stop. 
Just when, will probably be announced within the 


next two weeks. 


If you are going to buy either issue, buy at once. 


To make up your mind whether you will buy and which 
issue you want, get the free book just as quick as you can. 


Sign the coupon and mail it today—to the nearer address— 


so that you may not be too late. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation 


120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


per cent) than a set did six months ago. The fact that 


The evidence—the facts in the case— 
you can get in our new Book about the 
Britannica, which is yours for the asking and it will give 
you, we think, just the information you need to decide 
which set you prefer or whether you wish a set at all. 


This book contains 130 pages, magazine size, 200 illustrations— 
some in color. It will show you the size of a volume in each issue. It 
describes the bindings. It shows the type of the ‘‘Handy Volume”. 
issue. And it shows you what an interesting and valuable work the 
Britannica is— how useful it will be to you in your home and in your 
work, and how useful also to your children and the whole family. 


Send now for this free book. You need it now 
to help you to decide quickly. And you ought to 
decide quickly, for very soon the price of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica will have to be advanced. The 
war—as you know yourself only too well— has sent 
way up the prices of almost everything. And the 
war has forced up the cost of every single item in 
the manufacture of the books. | 


Every new set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that is manufactured now costs more (by at least 25 


it costs so much more makes it absolutely impossible 
for us to continue the sale to the public at the 
present prices. | 
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7 i hx L coupon at once to the nearer address so that 
you can get the booklet quickly. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 120 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 
OP 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 

Please send me, free, the new 130-page illustrated 
Book about the Encyclopaedia Britannica, describ- 
ing both issues and giving extracts from the Britan- 
nica, details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before 
this bargain offer is closed. 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

Since I had given up all hope of saving 
vo thousand dollars in two or in ten years, 
id since my stipend of five dollars a week 
1me whether I canvassed industriously or 
yt, I frequently came to anchor in Pete’s 
ore at three in the afternoon, marshaling 
iti-religious metaphysical arguments until 
was time to feed Krone’s horse with ma- 
rial oats and hay. But my bombardment 
syer shook Pete’s defenses. Their founda- 
on went far below the twisting of defini- 
ons and thesplitting of philosophical hairs. 
It was during one of the hot theological 
scussions with Pete that Ober appeared in 
e store. He came to buy a cigar and 
ayed to listen, a compliment which caused 
e to redouble the bombardment. During 
lull in the fighting the fair-haired stranger 
ith the curly mustache suddenly asked: 

“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 
I nodded, slightly ashamed—be it ad- 
itted—to speak my mother tongue in the 
esence of my American cronies, nine- 
nths of whom were of hyphenated par- 
tage. 
“Ober is my name,” continued the 
ranger in faultless German, bowing for- 
ally. “‘I have followed the discussion with 
great deal of pleasure. It is rare, indeed, 
find among young Americans sufficient 
terest in subjects not immediately related 
material affairs to induce them to debate 
jilosophical subjects. Will you allow me 
take the liberty of offering you copies of 
publication which, I believe, will be of 
ep interest to a man of your enlightened 
ought? And Ishould feel greatly honored 
you would favor me with your address 
at we may be able to exchange ideas under 
ore propitious circumstances.” 

He handed me several copies of German 
iblications which I stuffed into my pocket 
ithout looking at them. I was embar- 
ssed. The stiff, formal bow, the resplend- 
it parlor German seemed out of place in 
ate’s store, would not square with the 
vid rugs I was carrying that day. To get 
d of him I gave him my name and address. 
edeparted, promising to call in a few days. 
That evening in my room, having properly 
d and bedded down the mare, I devoured 
ie papers Ober had given me. They were 
reiheit, the organ of Johann Most, and 
er Arme Teufel—the Poor Devil—pub- 
shed and edited by Robert Reitzel. They 
ened to me a new world, a region which 

Germany had been surrounded by a high 
cket fence decorated at frequent inter- 
ils with the omnipresent sign ‘‘ Strengstens 
rboten.” Most and Reitzel, taking advan- 
ge of the bitterness that filled me to over- 
wing, converted me into an anarchist. 


The Radicals of the Beer Halls 


Ober kept his word. He called, extracted 
vo subscriptions and stayed to talk. Ober 
<ewise was a cabin immigrant. Why he 
id left Vienna I never learned. He came 
a good family and received a small 
onthly remittance, which hesupplemented 
7 acting as agent and collector for radical 
erman papers. Through him I was in- 
oduced into the selectest circle of the Ger- 
an anarchists in Chicago. I might be an 
larehist to-day if I had not been able at 
‘st-hand to measure the caliber of the 
ovement’s intellectual leaders. 

There were meetings at Ober’s rooms on 
ie West Side; there were many wet, in- 
rmal gatherings of male and female revo- 
tionaries at various beer halls and in the 
larters of radical singing and gymnastic 
cieties. I read Kropotkin, Reclus, Prud- 
mmme, studied revolutionary works until 

too, became conscious of the horrible 
tongs inflicted upon the dumb mass by 
le ruling class, until I saw in every officer 
personal enemy, the hated tool of the 

Tants who conspired to keep me out of 
ie fruits of my toil. 

he intensive study of the ruling-class’ 
tongdoings necessitated a further curtail- 
ent of the canvassing hours, of course. 
ike the flame of the plumber’s gasoline 
teh, so my indignation burned as I pored 
ver or listened to the descriptions of the 

orkers’ sufferings, but strange to say I 
as unable to see this deep misery with my 
wn eyes, 

Perhaps my vision was blinded by the 
(lcroscopic proportions of my own income, 
hich averaged less than six dollars a week. 

en Murphy, the young plumber, during 
‘Soirée in Pete’s back room, cursed the 
*nuriousness of the bosses and swore that 
*drather starve than go to work in the big 
lop for twelve a week, I stared at him 
‘amazement. Twelve big round dollars 
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every week! It was a fortune. One could 
save at least a thousand marks a year on 
that. That man Murphy certainly deserved 
slow starvation if he declined so lucrative 
a position. 

Measured by my limited knowledge and 
limited income, there were no poor sufferers 
on the North Side, except those for whom 
drink or sickness greased the toboggan. Nor 
did the twelve-dollar-a-week shop workers 
and laborers respond enthusiastically to 
the appeals of the revolutionaries who tire- 
lessly tried to convince them of their suffer- 
ings. It was the everlasting complaint 
among the radical writers and leaders that 
the flame of revolution would not flare up 
despite the hardest blowing, that on the 
contrary the spark, as measured by the 
number of paid subscribers and of voluntary 
contributions to the cause, was in constant 
danger of going out altogether. 

This condition did not astonish me. Why 
should a twelve-dollar-a-week American 
laborer feel oppressed, down-trodden or 
robbed of his dues? I asked myself. Over in 
Germany my father had occupied a high 
and honored position. We had looked down 


upon laborers and mechanics as beings of | 


a rather inferior order. 
American laborer was living extravagantly 


Yet the common | 


compared to our German household. Why | 


should he follow the red flag? 


Society Through Scarlet Spectacles 


I noticed that most of the true believers 


in the Cause were men far above the avy- | 


erage both in brains and earning power, 
foremen, highly skilled and highly paid 
workers, printers, lithographers, small mer- 
chants and a sprinkling of professional men. 
These men kept the organizations, the 
publications and the agitation alive. 

Of abject poverty, hunger and grinding 
overwork neither the leaders nor the rank 
and file of the radicals as I knew them had 
direct personal experience. Most of them 
had gone through hard times, but none had 
joined the red army because of empty stom- 
achs. They had embraced the creed for the 
same emotional reasons that cause other 
men to join the Bull Moosers, the Repub- 
lican Party, the Holy Rollers or the whirl- 
ing dervishes; they believed that only via 
their particular trail could humanity reach 
its ultimate destination, whatever the goal 
might be. Once they had learned to look at 
men and events through scarlet spectacles, 
the police and the radical press saw to it 
that the spectacles stayed on the anarchistic 
noses. 

Shortly after my conversion I succeeded 
in convincing myself that I hated the “‘min- 
ions of the law’ with deadly intensity. 
Figuratively speaking, I gnashed my teeth 
whenever I saw a bluecoat, and considered 
him a personal enemy hired by the capital- 
ist rulers to hound and persecute the com- 
rades. 

Not long after this I heard one day that 
Ober had killed himself. He had endeav- 
ored to keep up the pace set by the gay 
crowd of professional anarchists, but he 
could not bring himself to adopt their free 
and easy standard of private morality. 
Spending more than he earned, he found 
himself unable to account for all of the 
money he had collected for the radical pub- 
lications. Strange to say, these sworn 
enemies of legal authority had threatened 
to invoke the law and its minions unless 
Ober paid up. 

Many, many cabin immigrants travel the 
same route. Education, manners, lineage, 
intellect do not count in the Melting Pot. 
The raw material—and most of it very 
raw—goes to the bottom without distinc- 
tion. A lot of it stays down. It lacks the 
flexible adaptability, the mental resiliency 
to lift it to the top, into the stream of 
American life. They say there is or was a 
waiters’ club in New York composed ex- 


_clusively of German noblemen. They also 


say that few members of this club ever die 


-except by their own hand. I do not know 


whether this is true. It is only a story cur- 
rent among hyphenated Americans. But it 
is not an impossibility. Loss of caste is a 
tragedy, except among philosophers. 
Ober’s death should have opened my 
eyes to the dangers of the path I was follow- 
ing, but it didn’t. I kept going round in the 
hated treadmill, developing powerful leg 
muscles and acquiring a muffler which ef- 
fectually silenced the voice of conscience 
and ambition. I rarely put in more than 


two hours a day canvassing; loafing became | 


a habit, the card table at Pete’s an ever- 
welcome, necessary opiate. For a while the 
distinction of being an anarchist was a 
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PREDOMINATE 


WHITE 
The Standard Truck Product 


THE performance of White Trucks 
in this country is so well known and 
their distribution so widespread that 
they have become a universally 
standard product, bought without dis- 
cussion of their mechanical features. 
In competition with other trucks their 
greater worth is taken for granted. 


IF the White Truck costs a little more 

to buy, it costs a good deal less to own; 

and that is true economy. It runs the 
longest and for the least money. 


© 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco 
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She can play with 
as she likes-because the Patt 
Sapphire Bal! cannot inj 
the surface of € 


PATHEPHONE 


contributes to the highest 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 


‘Topens up the kingdom of music to children, pro- 
viding the sort of selections which are musically 
rich in simplicity, sentiment and instruction. 


Until the advent of the wonderful Pathé Instrument parents 
were unable to supply to their children discs that could not be 
injured by carelessly moving the reproducer across the surface 
of the records. 


There was also danger to the child from the sharp metallic 
points in general use. 


The Pathé perfect method of sound reproduction does away 
with both of these annoying features. 


_ The Pathé permanent genuine Sapphire Ball cannot dig 
into, or rip the surface of a Pathé record: it never wears out— 
it will play thousands of records equally as well as one or 


two—and— it does not have to be changed when playing 
Pathé Discs. 


The Pathé repertory is superior to all others —it is the 
treasury of musical gems for children and grown-ups 
alike. Many of the selections are recorded in musical 
centers abroad, giving to Americans for the first time 
the opportunity of hearing great artists that never play 
or sing in this country. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED TO DEALERS 
IN DISTRICTS WHERE WE ARE NOT REPRESENTED 


PATHE FRERES 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, U. S. A. 
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source of intellectual pride. Of course I 
could not refrain from reporting the radical 
change in my political and economic opin- 
ions to Germany, and I am afraid that I 
boastfully painted my anarchism in the 
deepest carmine. 
had accomplished in America, and I wanted 
to let my friends know about it. Two of 
my favorite teachers replied by formally 
disavowing all responsibility for the actions 
of their former pupil, casting the red sheep 
into the outer darkness and severing all 
relations, diplomatic and otherwise. They 
were horrified. Had I stolen or murdered I 
would have retained their sympathy and 
friendship. But to sink to the level of the 
anarchists, of the men who murdered kings, 
empresses and presidents—that was an 
unpardonable sin. 

My vanity was partially gratified. I had 
shocked them. The only bomb I ever threw 
had caused the expected commotion in the 
Fatherland. But I was deeply disappointed 
in the American attitude toward the ene- 
mies of society. Pete Schreiber refused to 
be impressed. I could not alarm him with 
the announcement that I had become an 
anarchist. 

Subconsciously, without acknowledging 
it to myself, I had expected to acquire a 
small measure of fame and glory through 
my association with the dangerous reds. 
Instead, Murphy asked in his loud, rasping 
voice whether it was true that Herr Most 
lived on blood sausage with iron filings, and 
whether he really put snuff and pepper into 
his beer to get good and hot before he made 
a speech. I was deeply hurt. Of course I 
did not blame the Americans for refusing 
to respect law and authority, but they cer- 
tainly overstepped the bounds of propriety 


| when they made the courageous enemies of | 


law and order the butt of their vulgar jests. 
Wasn’t there anything these queer people 


| could and would take seriously? 


From Anarchist to Hobo 


With few exceptions every man—and 
every woman, for all that—likes to strike a 


pose occasionally, to feel the warm rays of | 


the calcium light bathe his grateful form. 


This common trait explains the popularity | 


and tremendous growth of the uniformed 
secret orders; it also explains—in part— 
the rapid cooling of my juvenile anarchistic 
ardor. Failing to become notorious, the 
chance of waving the red flag on the street 
barricade in full view of cheering thousands 
receding ever farther into the distance, I lost 
my revolutionary cloak so easily that, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war with Spain, I 
tried to enlist in the regular army, hoping 
to smell blood and gain promotion in Cuba. 
In the recruiting office a corporal inquired 
my business. I told him I wanted to fight. 

‘Sit down,” he ordered gruffly, pointing 
to a row of chairs. “‘The captain is very 
busy just now.” 

Isat down. Through the half-open door 
of the captain’s office came not a sound. I 
waited. After twenty minutes I got up, 
walked to the door of the captain’s room 
and peered in. There sat the officer, his feet 
on his desk, his nose deep in a novel. I was 
angry. Not even the United States Army 
in wartimes seemed to care whether I fought 
and died or loafed and lived. I stalked 
haughtily out of the office. 

They would have known of my existence 
in Germany, all right. They wouldn’t have 
kept me cooling my heels in an anteroom. 
They would have called me by wire, had 
uniform, rifle and marching orders all ready. 
There would have been a place, a niche for 
me in Germany at all times. In this crazy 
country you even had to break into the 
army with a jimmy during wartime. You 
were a nobody, less than a cipher, could not 
even become cannon fodder without indi- 
vidual effort. 

Since nobody cared, since not even my 
revolutionary friends displayed the slight- 
est interest in the manner in which I gained 
my orthodox food and shelter, I also ceased 
to care. The necessity of peddling wringers 
and rugs began to weigh on me like an in- 
cubus. I could not look at a house merely 
as a house. The obsession of the hateful 
work forced me to examine it critically, to 
measure its possibilities as a source of pos- 
sible sales, to speculate on the needs and 
character of the housewife inhabiting it, 
to imagine the nature of the reception I 
might receive. To escape this torture I 
joined Lanky Otto. Together we took to 
the open road. I became a hobo. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles 


giving the autobiography of a hyphenated American. 
The second will appear in an early number. 


It was the one thing L 
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OMFORT your |) 
feet with the | 
Florsheim Flexsole. 
Specially prepared flex- 
ible soles, ‘‘Natural 
Shape” lasts, and soft, 
pliable uppers give rest- 
ful ease from the start. 
The most comfortable 
shoe you’ve ever worn. 
Price $6. 
Look for Name in Shoe 


“ Styles of the 
Times” (Free 
Booklet) and 
name of local 
dealer on 
request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
USSSA; 


The Arab { | 
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A Spare Time Money Maker | 


Mrs. George H. Rose, of Canton, Ohio, has 
bought a $250.00 Talking Machine, and a 
$175.00 set of furniture with the salary and ~ 
commission that she earns as a representa- - 
tive of this Company. And she gives us 
only an hour a day of her spare time. 


“A New Market for Spare Hours” is the 
title of the booklet which tells of the plan by 
which Mrs. Rose, and the other women who ~ 
represent The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, made over a quarter of a million 
dollars during the past year. A copy will 
be sent to you on request. 


Agency Division, Box 311 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in) 


prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PLAYS for AMATEURS 


If it’s in print we have it 
Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that makes 
ordering by mail as easy and satisfactory as if selected in person 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 


ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they me) 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions ae 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money. Ry C 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D- ¥ 
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Motor Efficiency 


i 


Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation: —The four grades of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils, for gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove 
free carbon, are: 


GASOLINE REDUCED "INCREASED GREATER OIL Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
E 


ECONOMY CARBON DEPOSIT POWER MILEAG Gargoyle Mobiloil ( B’” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’”’ 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’’ 


In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 


Motor efficiency depends That oil was specified for your cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should 


be used. ‘For example, ‘‘A” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
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Your Father Knows 
G c& J Tires 


Back in the old days Gor- 
mully c& Jeffery—G @& J 
Tires—were famous for their 
satisfactory service. 


These tires were evolved 
by slow stages to the present 
remarkably efficient G J 
‘G’ Tread Automobile Casing. 


The reputation for depend- 
ability, gained in the early 
days of tire industry, is still 
held by G ¢& J ‘Tires. 


So well made are they, and 
of such scientific construction, 
that they withstand the 
severest sort of road tests. 


And they are remarkably 
efficient anti-skid tires too. 


Most things you buy are 
purchased from houses of 
known reputation. 


Spee Let it -be* the same with 
SE oS your tires. Buy G @ J Tires 
ied oe backed by many years of 

tire reputation. 


In this way you will be 
sure of satisfaction—as your 
father was when he bought 
them. Your father knows 
G (& J Tires—Do you? 


Ask your dealer for them. 


Look for the ‘G’ on the tread. 


G &J Tire Company 
1790 Broadway New York City 


tify them game is off, otherwise may take 
ssel away from you. They will stop at 
thing; fleet desperate for coal. Cable 
knowledgment these orders; also cable 
ien orders fulfilled. Very anxious. 
“BLUE STAR NAVIGATION COMPANY.” 


“Ah-h-h!”’ breathed Michael J. Murphy 
ftly, but very distinctly. ‘‘So that’s the 
me, eh?” His big square chin set vi- 
yusly; subconsciously he clenched his hard 
t and shook it at his enemies. ‘‘The cun- 
ag Dutch devils!”” he murmured very 
dibly, and at that precise instant Herr 
igust Carl von Staden stood in the open 
orway. He coughed, and Murphy glanced 
from the translation of the cipher mes- 
ge just in time to note aswift shadow pass 
er the supercargo’s face, a shadow com- 
sed of equal parts of suspicion, embarrass- 
ont and desperation. 

“You have returned very promptly, 
ptain,’ he remarked smoothly, and then 
; restless glance fell on the cablegram and 
side it the scratch pad and the two par- 
el columns of words scrawled on it. A 
an of far less intelligence than Von Staden 
ssessed would have realized as quickly 
at the first column was composed of 
yher words, while the second column was 
e translation. From this tell-tale evi- 
nce his suspicious glance lifted to the 
ipper’s face, and he read in Michael J. 
urphy’s black eyes the wild rage which 
Trishman could have concealed—which 
e majority of his race would not even 
ve taken the trouble to endeavor to con- 


al.’ 
In that glance each learned the other’s 
sret; each realized that the success of his 
ans depended on the silence of the other; 
ch resolved instantly to procure that 
ence at any cost. Von Staden reached 
‘his hip pocket, but before he could draw 
; automatic pistol and cover the skipper 
ichael J. Murphy had hurled ten pounds 
code book into the geometric center of 
e supercargo’s face. It was the first 
apon his hand closed over, and he did 
t disdain it. The instant it landed and 
m Staden reeled back before the blow 
urphy came out of his stateroom with a 
ittering rush and Von Staden fired as he 
me. The captain felt the sting of the 
llet as it creased the top of his left shoul- 
t; then his right fist came up in a blow 
at started at his hip and landed fairly 
der the supercargo’s heart. Von Staden 
unted once, the pistol dropped clattering 
the deck and he folded up like an accor- 
ym. For him the battle was over. 

Not so, however, with Mike Murphy. 
me to the winds now was the caution he 
yuld have exercised had the attack been 
layed two seconds longer; forgotten was 
e shrewd advice of his owners to have 
lp standing by when the ship cleaning 
ould commence. Michael J. Murphy 
ought of nothing but blood, for the fight 
d started now and he was loath to have it 


ase. 

“You bloody murderer!” he growled. 
You’d kill me and steal my ship, would 
u?” And with the reckless abandon of a 
lor he planted the broad toe of a number- 
ne boot in Herr von Staden’s short ribs, 
ping to break a few, for in the process of 
king his way up from the bottom 
ichael had fought under deep-sea rules 
0 often to be squeamish now. So he 
ked Herr von Staden again, after which 
mer of reason penetrated his hot head 


ard. His head struck the deck with a 
sounding thump, and Michael J. Murphy 
id a through ticket to the Land of Nod 
id no stop-over privileges. 

The something which had thus inop- 
rtunely dropped on Michael was Mr. 
enckel, the second mate. He had gone up 
ithe bridge to see if the canvas jacket had 
‘en dropped over the brightly polished 
ass engine-room telegraph apparatus at 
ch end of the bridge, in order to protect 
from the tropical dew. While thus en- 
ged he had heard the shot which Von 
aden fired at the captain, and forthwith 
id run across the top of the house and 
ered over to discover what was happen- 
§ on the deck below. Discovering the 
ptain in the act of kicking a distinguished 
nof the Fatherland in that fragile section 
the human anatomy frequently referred 
as the “slats,” the second mate had 
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stood a moment, immobile with horror, the 
while he gazed upon the fearful scene. Then 
the captain walked to a spot on the deck 
directly beneath the position occupied by 
his subordinate, and stooped to pick some- 
thing up. 

Even their enemies are proud of the dash 
and gallantry, the utter contempt for con- 
sequences, which animate the German 
going into battle, and Mr. Henckel, second 
mate of the S. S. Narcissus, was as fine a 
German as one could find in a day’s travel. 
The instant Michael J. Murphy stooped 
to recover Von Staden’s automatic pistol, 
therefore, Mr. Henckel saw his duty, and, 
in the language of the elect, ‘‘he went an’ 
done it’’—the which was absurdly simple. 
He merely leaped down off the house on top 
of the captain, and forthwith deep peace 
and profound silence brooded over the good 
ship Narcissus, of San Francisco. 

It is worthy of remark here that Mr. 
Terence Reardon who, had he been present, 
might have had something to say—not 
that his action would indicate that he de- 
spised Mike Murphy the less but that he 
loved his owners more—was unfortunately 
down in the engine room. Consequently he 
failed to hear the shot, and when he came 
up on deck the victims of the affray had 
been collected and taken thence, a seaman 
with a mop had removed the profuse evi- 
dence which Mike Murphy’s rich red blood 
had furnished, and Mr. Schultz, the first 
mate, was on the bridge, while Mr. Henckel 
was up on the forecastle head with his gang, 
waiting for the order to break out the anchor. 

Presently a seaman came up on the 
bridge and reported that the light in Mr. 
Reardon’s stateroom had been out fifteen 
minutes. So Mr. Schultz waited an hour 
longer to make certain the chief engineer 
would be asleep; whereupon commenced a 
harsh, discordant tune—the music of the 
anchor chain paying in through the hawse 
pipe. When it ceased Mr. Schultz stepped 
to the marine telegraph; a bell jingled in 
the bowels of the Narcissus; an instant 
later all the lights aboard her went out as 
the first assistant engineer threw off the 
switch, and silently in the heavy velvet 
gloom the great vessel slipped out of Per- 
nambuco harbor and headed south. 


vir 


UST about the time the Narcissus was 

kicking ahead at nine knots, in distant 
San Francisco the cable company was get- 
ting Mr. Skinner out of bed to dictate to 
him over the telephone a message which 
had just arrived from Pernambuco. 

“Ah!” murmured the incomparable Skin- 
ner as he donned a dressing gown and 
slippers and descended to his library to de- 
code the cablegram. ‘‘The luck of the Blue 
Star flag still holds. That belligerent and 
highly intelligent fellow Murphy has re- 
ceived our cablegram, sent him in care of 
the American consul, and in accordance 
with my instructions he is acknowledging 
its receipt. Hum-m-m! The first word is 
‘oriana.’ Let me turn to ‘oriana.” Hum-m! 
‘I have an order presumably emanating 
from blank.’ Ah, yes; the next word is 
‘Bluestar,’ the cable address of the Blue Star 
Navigation Company. Well, well, well, the 
foxy fellow! After wiring us to cable him, 
he gets our cable and then cables us to 
confirm it! Caution is a virtue, but this 
brand is too high-priced. The next word is 
‘osculo.’”’ 

Mr. Skinner turned to “osculo” and 
discovered that it meant “‘I am ordered 
to ” The next word in the cablegram 
was ‘‘Montevideo.”’ 

“Good heavens!’’ Mr. Skinner gasped. 
‘*He has received orders, presumably ema- 
nating from us, ordering him to Montevideo! 
Can it be possible that Mr. Ricks or Matt 
Peasley has sent him a cablegram without 
my knowledge? I must read further.” 

He did, and having done so he discovered 
that, in addition to being ordered to Monte- 
video, Mike Murphy wanted to know if it 
was all right and if Von Staden and Ulrich— 
presumably Germans—were to be trusted; 
that he would remain in command at the 
company’s request, although he considered 
such request unreasonable, even if it could 
be granted without risk. Also he wanted 
these instructions confirmed and was anx- 
iously awaiting an answer. 

“Well, I’m certain of one thing,” Mr. 
Skinner soliloquized after reading this ex- 
traordinary message: “‘Murphy has not 
been to the American consul’s office for the 


You’ ll concede Quaker Oats the 
chief place in that struggle. 


Women who exercise, men who walk — are the 


Quaker Oats enthusiasts. 


They are anxious to keep at their best. 

Such folks don’t neglect this marvelous vim-food, 
which is 75 per cent latent energy. 

You see the results in their springing steps, in their 
bubbling vitality, in their high spirits, in the sparkle of 


their eyes. 


Oat lovers “‘feel their oats.”’ 

It’s a pity to miss that, for even'a day. This ener- 
gizer comes endowed with exquisite flavor. The dish is 
a dainty. In every way, as everyone knows, it means a 


day well begun. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Oat Dainty 


This brand has won—and 
all the world over—the sov- 
ereign place in oat foods. 

Into this brand. goes noth- 
ing but the biggest, finest oats. 
We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. That’s one reason 
why these flakes so excel in 
flavor. 


We have made this dish 
doubly delicious. But we have 
a mammoth output, so it costs 
you no extra -price. 

f you want your folks to 
delight in oats—to eat them 
often and in plenty—get them 
Quaker Oats. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Aluminum Cooker 
By Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made to our 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. Its 
cereal capacity is 214 quarts. 


Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly 
in it, without loss of flavor or 
aroma. That is why we supply it. 
Over 700,000 homes are using our 
cookers now. 


Aluminum # 
Double 
Cooker 
Extra 


Large 


Send us our trademark—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar with the trademarks and this ideal cooker 


will be sent by parcel post. 


If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we want you to have this cooker. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1195) 
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“Best by a long shot” i 

That's the verdict on Girard cigars. You hear it every- } 
where. And life is full of “long shots.” Every day has 
its difficult “three-cushion” plays. Every hour of mod- 
ern business brings up some “balk line” problem. You 
can't make these shots—you can't do any kind of good 
work nor “get anywhere’—without a clear head and 
steady nerves. Sensible smokers realize this. And a 
great army of them are turning to mild cigars. 


The Girard Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


Never affects your heart nor your digestion. 
Leaves no depressing “hang-over.” It is made 
from real Havana tobacco, grown in the rich 
soil of the famous Vuelta Abajo District of Cuba. 
This choice leaf is blended by our exclusive 
Girard method, and mellowed by age alone. A 
fragrant tropical satisfying smoke. And you 
can enjoy it at any time as freely as you please. 

here’s no impairment of steady nerves 
and keen quick-action thinking-powers when 
you smoke Girards. No results but pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

Every Girard dealer knows what a good 
money's worth goes into this famous cigar. 
And he knows that our reputation and un- 
questioned guarantee stand behind it. Show 
this advertisement to your dealer. And tell him 
you positively want to try Girards. If he hasn't 
them, he can get them for you. 


We take back any part of the dealer’s purchase. 
We authorize him to do the same by you. 


14 sizes. 10c straight, and up 


Why not have the enjoyment of this 
delightful cigar today ? 


Dealers —a word with you 


If you are not handling Girard cigars, or if you are not 
getting your good share of the big gilt-edge trade which 
follows this popular cigar wherever it is sold—it will pay 
you to hear what we have to say. Write to us for details. 
Write today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 


The “Broker” 
Actual Size, 10c. 
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cablegram I sent him several days ago. 
Evidently there is mischief afoot. However, 
there is nothing to be gained by cabling 
him again in care of the American consul, 
so I’ll just assume that he had registered 
his cable address with the cable company; 
hence, if I cable him to his cable address the 
message will be delivered to him aboard the 
Narcissus. And since he says he is anxiously 
awaiting an answer, I’ll relieve his anxiety 
with all possible speed and send him an 
answer immediately.” 

Whereupon Mr. Skinner wasted several 
dollars cabling Mike Murphy that the Blue 
Star Navigation had not, to his knowledge, 
cabled him any instructions save those sent 
in care of the American consul; that Von 
Staden and Ulrich were unknown to him, 
and to be very careful not to lose the ship. 
This message Mr. Skinner dictated over the 
telephone to the telegraph office and asked 
them torushit. Evidently they did so, for 
just as Cappy Ricks arrived in the office the 
following morning, word was received from 
the telegraph company that owing to the 
departure of the Narcissus from Pernam- 
buco the night before, the Blue Star Naviga- 
tion Company’s cablegram had not been 
delivered. 

“Well, Skinner,’? Cappy chirped as he 
sat in at his desk and lighted a cigar, 
“‘what’s the news around the shop this fine 
morning? Any word from Murphy?” 

““Yes—and no,” Mr. Skinner replied, and 
laid his information before Cappy for pe- 
rusal. Cappy read it all twice, then slid out 
to the edge of his chair, placed his hands on 
his knees and looked at Mr. Skinner over 
the rims of his spectacles. 

“‘Skinner, my dear boy,” hesaidsolemnly, 
“this is certainly hell! Cable the American 
consul in Pernambuco and ask him if Mur- 
phy received the cablegram we sent in care 
of the consulate. And, in the meantime, 
don’t whisper a word ‘of this disquieting 
information to Matt Peasley. Time enough 
to cross a bridge, Skinner, when you come 
to it.” 

Mr. Skinner promptly filed a cablegram 
to the American consul, and just before the 
office closed they got about forty dollars’ 
worth of reply, informing them that Cap- 
tain Murphy had appeared at the consulate 
greatly excited the night previous; that he 
had declared the cablegram awaiting him 
might mean life or death—certainly a large 
sum of money; that he had been given the 
cablegram and had gone aboard ship to look 
up his cipher key. He had not returned 
and the ship was not in the harbor. 

“Let me see the carbon copy of the cable- 
gram you sent Murphy in care of the 
American consul,’’ Cappy demanded. Mr. 
Skinner with a sinking heart obeyed. 

“Skinner,” said Cappy, “‘doI understand 
you sent this message in cipher, which 
necessitated on the part of our captain 
a trip back to his ship before he could 
decipher it? Why didn’t you send him the 
message in regular code? He would then 
have de-coded it right in the consulate, or at 
best he could have gone to the cable office 
and borrowed a code book from them.’’ 

“T sent it in our secret cipher,’’ Mr. Skin- 
ner faltered. ‘It was delicate business— 
quite—er—an international complication, 
as it were, and in the event of unpleasant 
developments Well, how did I know 
but that some German might be on the key 
at the cable office when the message arrived 
there for Murphy 

“Quite right, Skinner, my boy, quite 
right,” Cappy interrupted sadly. ‘‘The 
only trouble with you, Skinner, is that 
you’re too danged efficient. You look so 
far into the future you’re always gumming 
up the present.”” He sighed. 

“Why, what do you think ”’? Skinner 
began, but Cappy silenced him with an 
autocratic finger. 

“T do not think, Skinner, I know. Had 
it not been for your damnable cipher mes- 
sage, Murphy would have gotten your 
warning ashore instead of being forced to 
go back to the ship for it. Having gotten it 
ashore he would have taken care to warn 
the Brazilian authorities and they would 
have been on watch and prevented the ship 
from leaving. As I view the situation, 
Mike went aboard, deciphered your mes- 
sage and got ripping mad. Von Staden and 
Ulrich were probably aboard, and _hot- 
headed Mike probably undertook to throw 
them overboard single-handed—and failed. 


— 
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His body is doubtless feeding the sane 
Pernambuco harbor this minute, and oy 
lovely—big— Narcissus—the pride of—th 
Blue Star fleet 

“Shall I tell Captain Peasley?” Mr 
Skinner faltered. 

“Yes, tell him. He’s bound to find ou 
sooner or later. Skinner, I could stand thi 
loss of the ship, but what breaks me all y 
is the thought that after forty years of on 
orable business my friends and my enemie 
might suspect me of being a filibuster, | 
Alden P. Ricks, whose great-grandfathe 
died at Yorktown, whose grandfather wai 
killed at Lundy’s Lane, whose father won; 
medal of honor at Chapultepec—I, Alder 
P. Ricks, who had to belong to the Hom 
Guard because I was such a little runt they 
wouldn’t take me in the Civil War—t 
think that I should attain to seventy year; 
and even be suspected of staining the flag 
of my country for the sake of a few dirty 
dollars—after all the Ricks blood that hs 
been shed for that flag! Horrible!” 

Mr. Skinner turned away, for, man anc 
boy, he had spent twenty-five years unde 
Cappy Ricks, and he loved him. He coulc 
not bear to see the old man suffer. 


vilr 


Vee Michael J. Murphy returned , 
consciousness he found himself in his 
berth, although for all the effort he made 
to verify this fact it might have beer 
Mr. Reardon’s. For fully half an hour he 
lay there, gradually straightening out the 
tangle in his intellect, and presently he was 
aware that the back’ of his head was very 
sore and ached, so he put up his hand to rut 
it and found a lump as large as a walnut 
His right shoulder was numb and he was 
unable to move it, although this would not 
have surprised him had he been aware that 
a hundred and eighty pounds of Teutonic 
masculinity had landed on that shoulder 
with both feet and dislocated it. As it was, 
the skipper wondered vaguely if the ship’s 
funnel had fallen over on him. His right 
side ached externally, and when he sighed 
it ached internally. That was a broken rik 
tickling his lung, for, while he was in bliss: 
ful ignorance of the reason therefor, the 
chronicler of this tale can serve no good 
purpose by concealing the true facts in the 
case. Immediately upon_regaining con: 
sciousness, Herr August Carl von Stader 
had insisted upon returning Michael J 
Murphy’s kicks with compound interest. 

“Holy mackerel!’ the skipper mur- 
mured. “I feel like I’ve been fed into a 
concrete mixer. The only injury I can ae- 
count for is my left Shoulder, where that 
supercargo shot me.’ 

After spending another half hour in mild 
speculation on these phenomena he was 
aware of an added impediment in breath- 
ing, so he put his hand up to his nose an 
found it clogged with blood. His luxuriant 
black mustache prevented an extended 
examination of his upper lip, but neverthe- 
less something told him it was split. A’hard 
foreign substance lying between his right 
cheek and the inferior maxillary he con- 
cluded must be the pit of an olive left over 
from dinner. Subsequently, however, ee 
discovered it was one of his own teeth. 
he swore a mighty oath and felt consider 
ably better. 

“This is certainly mutiny on the Tick 
seas and punishable by hanging,” he solilo- 
quized. “I wonder if Cappy Ricks would 
know me now”; and he reached up to. turn 
the switch of the electric light over his 
berth. He turned the switch, but the light 
did not come on, and while he lay consider- 
ing this state of affairs, he was aware that 
something that was not his head was throb- 
bing in the ship. He decided presently that he 
it was her engines. From the steady rhyth 
mic pulsations he realized the vessel was 
being driven full speed ahead; and since h 
could not recall having given any orders t 
that effect, he was not long in arriving at 
the correct answer to the riddle—where- 
upon Michael J. Murphy did what every 
shipmaster does when he loses the ship fe 
loves and finds himself ravished of his ire 
tation as a sane and careful skipper. H 
wept! 

Those who know the breed will bid . 
beware the Irish when they weep from any 
cause save grief or sympathy. 
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aA Sp gig & 2, 
Fashion Says: 


A full plump knot” 


Wien The correct Spring cravat will have 
a full, plump knot. Not over-large, yet 
far from ‘<pinchy”’?——a knot nicely propor- 


tioned to your face and physique. 


—s Three of the better shapes of E & W 


Perhaps the best-styled collar of the 
season, yet remarkably comfortable, 


2 for 25c Collars for the Spring of 1916 are 
shown in this advertisement. Each ac- 
commodates the large-knotted cravat. You 
can choose any one as a highly-correct 
style. Select the one which best becomes 
you— that 1s your best style. 


THORNWOOD 
One of the few collars of this style ’ 
which de not spread at the rap. The haberdasher accustomed to meeting the true 
Style trend recommends E & W Collars. Look him 


up. You won't find his store either flamboyant or 


over-conservative. 


He is equipped to discuss Style intelligently with 


you. He will supply you with ““Troy’s Best Product” 
—the E & W Collar. The names of all E& W 


HARWOOD 


Meets the style trend mare quietly 2 for 25c models end in “wood, ’—Graywood, etc. 


but very effectively. 


2 for 25 cent 


Collars 


EARLE wison he best Style is your Style 
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Less carbon 


Can be attached in 5 minutes. 


COMPENSATING VAPOR PLUG 


Makes starting easy 


Made for all sizes of cars and 
carburetors 


Instantaneous results 


Never wears out 


This announcement is the 


Has your car these weaknesses? 


Does your car in actual usage 
developany of thesesymptoms? 


1. Did you ever try to start 
your motor and have it spit 
and die? 


2. Are you afraid of one or 
more hills that you have 
tried to make on high? 


3. Do you make a quick get- 
away? 

4. Are you continually apolo- 
gizing to your friends be- 
cause your engine is a noise- 
maker? 

5. In a friendly brush on the 


road have you been just 
“nosed out’’? 


All these defects will be things 
of the past once you equip your 
car with the Compensating 


Vapor Plug under our money- 
back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


Advantages we prove 


The Compensating Plug is 
simple in construction and posi- 
tive in performance—nothing 
to be oiled, adjusted or regu- 
lated at any time. 


In addition to 30% more speed, 
30% more power, 40% more 
mileage, and practically no 
carbon deposit—drive as long 
and fast as you please and you 
can’t make the water in your 
radiator boil, if your motor is 
in good condition. 


Your motor will run smoother 
and quieter than ever before— 
you can idle her down to two 
miles per hour—and you know 
that no Ford car with regular 
equipment can be idled down 
to less than six miles per hour. 
Pretty strong 
claims these— 


(See test below) 


March 25, 1916 
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—Over $150,000 Sold During Past Month—Material Orders placed for 1,000,000 Plugs 


Proved Saving—Or Your Money Back 


Lifetime guarantee to any automobile owner 


Parcel Post Prepaid 


power and mileage are true. 


RESULTS EXCEED CLAIMS 


No adjustments needed. No connections — simply tap hole and screw in. 


What Users Say 


TWICE THE MILEAGE 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


In a run of 16 miles today, used % gallon of 
gasoline which is about one-half as much as I gen- 
erally use. 


Find my car starts much easier than 


it did before. G. W. GETGENDANER, 
ENOUGH SAID 
3 Freen Lake, Wis. 
ad Your statements for the plug in regards to speed, 


B. F. DE Hosson, 


Chicago. 


I find that the results exceed your claims in the 
flexibility of the motor, mileage per gallon of 


gasoline and power. H, M. Power. 
WILL BENEFIT ANY CAR 
Barre, Mass. 


I am convinced from the way my motor starts 
and the smoothness with which it runs, the Vapor 
Plug is a great benefit to any motor car. 


D. A. BREEN. 


42% MORE MILEAGE 
Athens, Ga. 


I personally tested this plug for mileage with 
and without the plug, and it shows about 42% 
more mileage. 


DOES MORE THAN PROMISED 


L, J. FLUKER, 


Elgin, Illinois. 


I have given thorough try-out to your Compen- 
sating Vapor Plug under the most severe weather 
and find that it does more than promised. 


Gero, H, ANDRESEN, 


HERE’S REAL ECONOMY 
St. Johns, Portland, Oregon. 


It increased our mileage nine and one-half miles 
per gallon gasoline, 


WHITNEY ROSE. 


biggest money-saver ever written to automobile owners 


but we prove them or we refund 
every penny of your deposit. 


Startling Exhibition at Detroit 


We selected the city of Detroit 
for atest—for tworeasons. It’s 
the home of most of the biggest 
car manufacturers, and if you 
know this vicinity, you will 
agree that it has some pretty 
stiff hills that will cause “ grief’’ 
to most any Car. 


Here’s the proved record 


On September 13th, we bought 
a new Ford Touring Car from 
the Ford Detroit Sales Co. On 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th, we 
ran it on the streets of Detroit 
and up the steepest hills in 
Wayne County. 

On September 14th, we tested 
the car with regular Ford equip- 
ment, showing 24.2 miles to 
the gallon and 40 miles speed 
to the hour. 


On September 15th, we climbed 
two-thirds to three-quarters up 
Bald Mountain road, the one 
impossible hill around Detroit, 
on high—without our plug. 


Then we issued a challenge 


On September 16th, equipping 
the same car with the Compen- 
sating Vapor Plug, we repeated 
the test of September 14th, 
showing 44.2 miles per gallon 
and 46 miles per hour speed. 
On September 17th, we re- 
peated tests of September 15th 
and easily climbed Bald Moun- 
tain all the way to the top on 
high. 


Then on September 18th, in 
the leading Detroit newspaper 
we challenged any maker of 
any car or carburetor to equal 
or surpass our performance, but 
no one accepted our challenge, 
although during the tests men- 
tioned above our car was fol- 


lowed and observed unofficially 
by makers of carburetors and 
cars. 


Through crowded traffic with 
low gear locked 


Then we performed another 
sensational feat on September 
19th. With the same car equip- 
ped with the Compensating 
Vapor Plug we drove all day 
through the streets of Detroit, 
selecting the thoroughfares that 
were the most crowded with 
traffic at the busiest hours— 
with the low gear locked by a 
plate so it could not be used. 
Never once was it necessary to 
stop or start—and remember, 
this remarkable feat was ac- 
complished with a Ford. 


Same results on all cars 


Each day the results were pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ De- 


troit Free Press.” ye se 


Cut this out—mail today 


Automatic Carburetor Co. 
Dept. 180, 2021 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $5 ($7.50 in Canada) in full pay- 
ment for one Compensating Vapor Plug—with 
the understanding that you guarantee it for 
life and will refund my full deposit in full if I 
return yourdevice to you collect within 30 days. 


You want this money-saver for your car 


We don’t have to devote any space to prove to you 
that you want this wonderful money-saver for your 
car—especially when we offer it to you at our risk. 


Accept this money-back-if-not-satisfied offer here 
and now—you simply can’t afford to pass it by. 
The price is $5 to you and toeverybody—and all we ask 
is that you send us the coupon with a $5 bill, check, 
P. O. or express order attached—as a deposit—until 
you are more than satisfied. $7.50 in Canada. 


Automatic Carburetor Co. (C2), 2021 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of famous Automatic Carburetors 


If after a 30-day trial you decide you can do without 
the Compensating Vapor Plug simply send it back 
and we will refund your full deposit. 


Without the Compensating Vapor Plug you are 
losing money every day—it can be attached to any 
car in five minutes—full directions will be sent 
you—so why delay? 


Tear or cut off the coupon—mail it now—today. 


Iusea______ sized carburetor; name of car, 

zt 2 model year. ice 

Name__ < 

Address___ ae AL 

I recommend as a good dealer___ ST oN 
LORS 


Specialists in Gasoline Vapor Devices for Motors 
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Almost every car manufacturer 
in Detroit wrote, telephoned 
us or sent his engineer. 


Hundreds of owners of all 
makes of cars tried to purchase 
the device. Managers of con- 
cerns operating batteries of 
cars for their salesmen flocked 
in. Large numbers of dealers 
applied for the sales agency. 


Special note to dealers: We are 
_ ready and willing to duplicate 
this Detroit test in your city. 


Owners that obtained the 
Compensating Vapor Plug were 
satisfied before they drove 
out of our service station be- 
cause of the quiet running of 
the motor and the demonstra- 
tion that it would idle down to 
two miles per hour. 


WANTED— 


Exclusive Dealers 


The Compensating Vapor Plug will sell like 
wildfire to every car owner. Exclusive 
contracts for counties. As soon as you 
get your contract we will prove results” 
on cars in your territory —ready for you - 
to start sales. We will back you with big 
national and local advertising. Prove to” 
us that you are the best equipped and re- 
sponsible. Write, wire, phoneor jumpthe 
first train for Chicago—get this fastest | 
selling accessory—a money-saver for any - 
car owner and a money-maker for yOu 
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ads froze, feet froze—an’ the cold creepin’ 
m the heart! God, how numb an’ worn 
} sleepy! An’ there was no rest for us. 
jpause was t’ come into livin’ peril—t’ 
, was t’ sleep; an’ t’ sleep was death. An’ 
e more, then, when day was full broke, 
me on J onathan Farr an’ Toby. The ol’ 
a was fair sheathed in snow an’ frozen 
odrift. A hairy ol’ codger, he—icicles of 
own breath clingin’ to his long white 
rd an’ icicles hangin’ from his bushy 
ws. An’ he was beatin’ the lad without 


, an’ whimper an’ squirm; an’ the ol’ 
a would jerk an’ cuff un to his feet, an’ 
yeunon with cuffs from behind, stumblin’ 
-whimperin’ an’ bawlin’. 

Twas a sad task that he had, done in 
7—thus t’ cuff the wee lad awake an’ 
‘pun movin’; an’ I fancied, I mind, that 
jas waste pain—the lad must die in the 
2, soon or late—no doubt about that— 
h stout men yieldin’ t’ death round- 
vut. An’ so let un sleep an’ die, thinks 
in” suffer no more. 

‘T’m s’ sleepy!’’ says Toby. = Beave me 
ap!” 

“Get up!” 

“Ah, jus’ a minute, gran’pa!” 
"Get up!” 

"You c’n wake me ’s easy —— 
‘Get up!” 

"Ye hurt me, gran’pa!”’ 

‘Drive on!” 

“You leave me alone! Ye hurt!” 
‘Drive on!” 

3y this time we had been more than 
ie four hours on the ice. An’ we had 
food. Hungry? No. We was cold. No 
n famished 1 in that gale. An’ we had yet 
ight o’ that gale t’ win through, though 
knowed nothin’ about that at the time. 
' we begun t’ stray wide. An’ we begun 
‘oblind. An’ some men fell in the water 
(was drowned. I seed John Temple, 
Heart's Island, drop through a crust 0’ 
tw an’ go down for ,good an’ all; an’ I 
d Tom Crutch, 0’ Seldom-Come-By, 
(mble over the "edge of a pan, an’ I 
wed un screech for help. They hauled 
‘out—two men of his own harbor; an’ 
‘was froze solid in half an hour. An’ 
ae men chose an end o’ torture an’ leaped 
fo the water an’ killed theirselves. An’ 
\day drawed on we begun t’ go mad. 
was horrible—like a madhouse. They 
bbled, stark mad—the harbors they 
ne from, an’ their mothers, their wives, 
ir babies. An’ they had visions an’ was 
luded—some seed a blaze o’ fire an’ sot 
| find the glow, an’ called t’ we as they 
‘ot off t? come an’ be warm; an’ one, I 
ad—a man I knowed not—seed the 
p’s lights as in clear, dark weather, an’ 
‘ggered away, bawlin’ that he was comin’ F 
tha troop o’ poor madmen in his wake. 
God knows—an’ I maintain it—I’m 
lin’ the naked truth o’ that gale. 


” 


Jomin’ on dusk o’ that day I fell in, for 
» las’ time, with ol’ Jonathan Farr. An’ 
had Toby by the scruff o’ the neck an’ 
s a settin’ him on his feet by a broken 
et 0’ snow. Toby was wide awake then, 
id knows! An’ he was drippin’ wet t’ the 
ist—nigh t’ the armpits. An’ he was 
zhtened. 

“T falled i in,’ "says he. ‘“I—I stumbled.”’ 
In that wind an’ frost ’twas death. God 
’ mercy on his wee soul! The lad was 
: An’ ’twas but a matter o’ min- 


Ts you—is you wet through, Toby?” 
ys Jonathan. 

“Tis, sir.’ 

Jonathan drawed off a mitt an’ felt o’ the 
V's clothes from his calves to his waist. 
“Wet through!” says he. ‘Oh, dear 


“tm soppin’ t’ the skin.” 
Sus’ drippin’ wet!” 

I'm near froze!” says Toby. An’ he 
illed. An’ his teeth clicked. vy wisht I 
d a shift 0’ clothes,” says he. 

“T wisht you had,” says Jonathan. 

I got t’ win’ard 0’ ‘Jonathan t’ speak my 
a in his ear. 
“Let un die,” says I. 

onathan shook his head an’ flashed at 
» Yet I had spoke kindness an’ plain 
om. An’ he was in a rage with me. I 

his icicles rattle. An’ he glared in 
eeetrough the white fringe of his brows. 
0 to!” says he. 
ly pants is froze stiff!” says Toby, 

$ comical! I can’t move me legs.” 


a the lad would fall down, wore | 
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je LAST SHOT IN THE LOCKER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


An’ then he whimpered with pain an’ mis- 
ery an’ fear. ‘“‘I’ll freeze stiff!” says he. 
“T'll die!” 

’T'was comin’ fast. 

“Ye can’t save un,” says I in Jonathan’s 
ear. ‘‘He’ll freeze afore dark. Let un go.” 

“T’ll never give up,’”’ says he. 

“T’mawful mis’able, gran’pa,”’ says Toby. 
“What’ll I do now?” 

“Ah, have mercy!” says I. “Let un slip 
away quick an’ be gone.”’ 

Jonathan peered round. 

““Mus’ be some dead men, Tumm,”’ says 
he, “‘lyin’ round here somewheres.” 

Dead men enough in the drifts! 

““More’n a hundred,” says I. “‘I counted 
a hundred an’ nine through the day.” 

“T’ll find one.” 

“No time.”’ 

“They’re lyin’ handy. I fell over Jack 
Brace somewheres near here.” 

“Night’s closin’.” 

“No time t’ lose,” says he. 

“Speed ye then!” says I. ‘“‘He’ll freeze 

if ’ 


St 

“Guard the lad,” says he. “TI’ll not be 
long. Try his temper. He’ll fight an you 
tease un.” 

With that, then, ol’ Jonathan Farr run 
off t’ dig a dead man from the drifts. An’ I 
couldn’t see un in the snow. You'll mind 
that the wind was bitin’ an’ pushin’ an’ 
chokin’ us still—that the snow was mixed 
with the first dusk. Toby was shiverin’ 
then—cowerin’ from the wind, head down. 
An’ he was dull. His head nodded. He 
swayed in the wind—cotched his feet; an’ 
he jerked hisself awake—an’ nodded an’ 
swayed again. I thought it a pity an’ a 
wrong t’ rouse un. Yet I turned to t’ warm 
un. I mus’ keep the life in him, whatever 
an’ all, thinks I, till his gran’pa get back. 
An’ I cuffed un an’ teased un until his 
temper was hot, poor lad, an’ he fought me 
in a passion—stumblin’ at me, hampered 
by his frozen clothes, an’ strikin’ at me with 
his stiff arms an’ icy fists. 

Jonathan come then. 

“T can’t find no dead men,” says he. 
’T was hard for un t’ breast the wind. He 
was gaspin’ with haste an’ fear. “I’ve 
hunted,” says he, ‘‘an’ I can’t find no dead 
men.” 

“They’re lyin’ thick hereabouts.”’ 

“They're all covered up. I can’t find 


n. 

“Did you kick the drifts?” 

“‘We’ve strayed wide,” says he. “I 
can’t find no dead men. An’ I can’t. walk 
well no more.’ 

“Take the lad,” says I. “Ill try my 
hand.” 

Toby was lyin’ down. Jonathan cotched 
him up from the ice an’ held un in his arms. 

“Quick!” says he. ‘“‘He’ve fell asleep. 
Ah, he’s freezin’!”’ 

’Twas comin’ dark fast. No time t’ 
waste in the gale that was blowin’. The 
frost was puttin’ Toby t’ sleep. I sped. I 
searched the drifts like a dog for a dead 
man. An’ soon I had luck. I found Long 
Jerry Cuff, 0’ Providence Arm—a chunk 
0’ ice, poor man!—lyin’ in a cuddle, arms 
folded an’ knees drawed up, like a child 
snuggled in bed. He had been in the water, 
soaked t’ the skin, an’ he was solid an’ use- 
less. An’ then I come on a face an’ a fur 
cap in a drift o’ snow. ’T'was poor George 
Hunt, o’ Bullet Bight, him that I had 
sailed with, in fishin’ weather, t’? Thumb- 
an’-Finger o’ the Labrador. He was lyin’ 
flat on his back, with his arms flung out 
an’ his legs spread. An’ he was froze fast 
t’ the floe. I couldn’t budge un. No. 
cotched un by the head an’ lifted—he was 
stiff as a plank; an’ I failed. An’ I took un 
by the foot an’ pried a leg loose—an’ ripped 
at it with all my might; an’ I failed. Solid 
as stone! They must all be solid like that. 
An’ then I knowed that ’twas no use t’ try 
no more—that we couldn’t strip the clothes 
from a dead man an we had a dead man t’ 
strip. 

An’ then I went disconsolate t’ Jonathan. 

“‘Couldn’t you find none?” says he. 

“No,” says I. “How’s the lad?” 

_ Toby was on his feet. 

“T’m all right,” says he. “Tsn’t I doin’ 
pretty well for me, gran’pa?”’ 

“You is!” 

I took Jonathan aside. He was at ease. 
I marveled. ’Twas queer. 

“T’ve warmed un up again,” says he. 

“Too bad!” says I. ‘‘He’ve got t’ die.” 

“No,” says Jonathan. “I’ve a shot in 
the locker, Tumm. I’ve found a way. 
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Neces 


poe ETS 


Lemon Drops Boston Baked Beans 
Sweethearts Assorted Fruit Drops 


Who Touches the Candy 
Your Children Eat? 


OST of the candy you buy for the children 

is dished up into a bag while you wait. You 
don’t know how many hands, possibly unclean 
hands, have touched it. Yet it is for some curly- 
headed little youngster to eat. 
Necco Seal-packed Confections are made in the 
cleanest of factories. They cannot be touched by 
human hands on their way to you. And they are 
guaranteed always pure, fresh and tasty. 


Let the kiddies eat all the Necco Seal-packed 
Lemon Drops, Fruit Drops, Sweethearts or Necco 
or Hub Wafers they want. They’ll satisfy the chil- 
dren’s need for sweets and are good and whole- 
some. Necco Seal-packed Confections are of many 
varieties, many flavors, appropriate for every occa- 
sion. There is but one standard of purity. 
Remember to look for the Necco Seal, you and the 
children, when you want confections that are as 
pure as they are delicious. 


Five Cents everywhere, in 
the protective wrapper. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Nine delicious old-fashioned flavors in each 
package of Necco or Hub Wafers 
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The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Bath rooms of Character 


HAT adds more distinction 
to a house than a bathroom, 
arranged with taste, the fixtures 
gleaming smooth and white; and 
a closet that is silent? 
A noisy closet strikes a harsh, 
jarring note in the most beautiful 
bathroom. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Silent Gloct 3 


The Si-wel-clo closet, which cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door, is the final touch of intelligent, 
gentle taste in bathroom fittings. 

The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs and 
sitz baths made by The Trenton Potteries Company 
are vitreous china or porcelain. ‘Their highly glazed 
surfaces will not stain, chip nor peel. 

They are always bright, rich-looking, pride-inspiring. 
Needless to say, they are extremely sanitary. 

Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by 
The Trenton Potteries Co. will have that smooth table- 
china surface that only solid porcelain construction will 
permit. Barring the most severe accident they will last 
as long as your house and always look new—with never 
a rust spot or peel to mar their glistening cleanliness. 


Booklet M-5 


**Bathrooms of Character’’ 


free on request, pictures model bathroom 
arrangements showing what you can do with 
the floor space at your disposal and estimates 
how much a bathroom of the kind you want 
will cost you. 


The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 


The Largest Makers of 
Sanitary Pottery 
in. U.S. A, 
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Heed me, Tumm. An’ mark well what I 
says. I ’low a dead man’s clothes would 
be cold an’ damp anyhow. The lad needs 
a shift 0’ warm clothes. An’ I’m warm, 
Tumm. An’ my underclothes is dry. I 
been warm an’ dry all day long, an’ won- 
derful strong an’ wakeful, too, with the fear 
o’ losin’ Toby. I'll jus’ go away a little 
piece an’ lie down an’ die. I’m tired an’ 
dull. It won’t take long. An’ you’ll strip 
me, Tumm, while I’m still warm.” 

“Tt might do,” says I. 

‘Tis the only sensible thing t’ do.” 

‘Nothin’ else t’ do?” 

“‘No; nothin’ else t’ do that I can think 
of right now.” 

I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ else t’ do. 

‘°Tis hard for you, Jonathan,” says I. 

“Oh, no!” says he. ‘fI don’t mind.” 

“Then make haste,” says I. 

“Don’t waste no heat,” says he. ‘‘Fetch 
Toby alongside jus’ as soon as I’m gone an’ 
strip me afore I’m cold.” 

“Ay,” says I. “That’s a good idea.” 

“An’ you keep Toby alive somehow, 
Tumm,” says he, ‘God help you!” 

se Leswill, 

Jonathan moved away. 

““Watch where I goes,” says he. ‘Don’t 
lose me. I won’t be far.” 

An’ then Toby: 

“Where you goin’, gran’pa?”’ says he. 

Jonathan stopped dead. Heturned. An’ 
he made back toward Toby. An’ then he 
stopped dead again. 

“T’m jus’ goin’ t’ look for somethin’,”’ 
says he. 

“What you goin’ t’ look for?” 

“T’m goin’ t’ find a shift 0’ warm clothes 
for you.” 

*“A dead man, gran’pa?”’ 

“Ay; a dead man.” 

“Don’t be long,” says Toby. “‘I’ll miss 
you.” 

“T’m glad o’ that,” says Jonathan. 

“You might get lost in the snow,” says 
Toby. “Hurry up. I'll wait here.” 

**T’ll be back jus’ as quick as I’m able,” 
says Jonathan. “‘You wait here, Toby, an’ 
mind Mister Tumm, won’t you, while I’m 
gone?”’ 

““Ay, sir. An’ I’ll keep movin’ jus’ the 
same as if you was here. Hurry up.” 

By an’ by, when I thought ’twas time, 
I went t’ where Jonathan was lyin’. 

“Ts you dead?” says I. 

“Not yet,” says he. ‘‘Come back in a 
few minutes.” 

Pretty soon I went back. 

“Ts you dead?”’ says I. 

“Not yet,” says he. “I’m makin’ poor 
work of it.” 

An’ I went once more. 

“Ts you dead?” 

“T’m goin’ fast.” 

An’ yet again. 

“Ts you dead?” 

An’ he was dead. 


*T was worth doin’. It saved Toby Farr 
alive from that gale. ’Twas no easy thing 
t’ clothe un anew. in the wind—him weepin’ 
for his dead gran’pa an’ wantin’ t’ lie down 
an’ die by his side. Newf’un’land-born, an’ 
used t’ weather, he lived through the night. 

An’ when Cap’n Saul gathered the dead 
from the ice in the quiet weather o’ the 
nex’ mornin’ the lad was carried aboard an’ 
stowed away, frostbit in a sad way, yet 
bound t’ hang on t’ life. He said never a 
word about his gran’pa then. Nor did he 
weep any more. Nor did he ask me any 
questions. But he brooded. An’ I won- 
dered what he was thinkin’ so deep about. 

An’ then we put into port— flag at half- 
mast an’ a hundred an’ twenty-one men 
piled for’ard like cordwood. An’ Toby Farr 
come on deck, clad in his gran’pa’s clothes, 
an’ watched the dead go ashore until his 
gran’pa went by, wrapped in a union jack. 

“Mister Tumm!”’ says he. 

LINN Toby? ” 

“Did my gran’pa gimme his clothes?” 

‘He did.” 

“T’ll be worthy!” says he. 

An’ he’ve growed up since then. An’ he 
is worthy. 
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a The Dentist said 


“Your teeth are in much bette 4 
condition—I see you have taken 
advice and used Dr. Lyon's. 


yo» 


The soundness of his patients’ teeth is 
evidence to the conscientious dentist of the 
three times a day use of either of thes 
standard, ethical dentifrices — 


Or. lLyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder : 
Dental Crea 


You can visit your dentist twice a 
year, without any misgivings, if 
you ve followed his advice 
and used either of 
these preparations. 

Send 2c stamp today 
for a generous tri 
package of either Dr. 

Lyon's Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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The Right Delivery Bod: 
for your Ford 


Highland standard bodies are built by men wh 
have been studying delivery problems for yi 
They give you the maximum of load space with th 
minimum of strain. They are sturdy, dui 4 
stylish. There are no better bodies —and | 
sands of owners tell us that judged by the te 
service there are no cheaper ones. ae 


Larger Bodies, Too 


For larger trucks there is also a full line of stand 
ard Highland bodies—each the best that experi 
ence can build for its particular work. Man 
leading truck-makers prefer to sell Highland bodie 
—they know that the quality’ s there. 

It will pay you to insist on a Highiand bods 
when buying any truck. , 


“Body Blows” —Sent Free 


Write for it—it’s full of meat about body-buildin; 
good and bad. 

Tell us the body you're interested in and. we'll b 
glad to send photographs of the standard be 
that fills the bill. 


The Highland Body Mfg. Company 


300 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 
DEALERS—The demand for Highland sandal “a 
vertised commercial bodies is country-wide, 
creasing. Write for our dealer proposition. 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion, Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects 4 

30 more'authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 


furnished every student. Send for your free book today, — 
ERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2353, Drexel Avenue and 68th Street, Chicago, U. 


DEALERS —Write for Special Deal on Le Page’s 
Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
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The Memorial Masterpieces 
Are Cut From This Enduring Stone 


N Barre Granite, Nature has indeed 

provided a fitting material for perpetu- 

ating memories. Its very origin is in 
keeping with its uses, for it comes from 
eastern mountains— themselves Monu- 
ments of the Ages. As everlasting as the 
hills from which it is cut, this sturdy 
substance is employed in making Mauso- 
leums and Monuments, great and small, 
from one end of the country to the other. 


Visit the cemeteries of New England, of 
the East, the South, the Central States or 
the West, and you will find Barre Granite, 
in many forms, standing sentinel over the 
resting places of thousands. 


Barre Granite, better than any other rock, 
lends itself to these purposes because of its 
beauty as it comes from the quarries, its 


beauty after carving and polishing, its fine 
grain, durability, freedom from imperfections. 


BARRE GRANITE 


is quarried from the depths of the 
Green Mountains, at Barre, Vermont. 
Hundreds of acres of it have been un- 
covered—untold acres of it await the 
work of quarryman, stonecutter and 
sculptor. 

Permanence, dignity and beauty are 
assured in the use of Barre Granite. It 
was selected for the John D. Rockefeller 
and Ex-President Harrison monuments. 
The Fleischmann mausoleum at Cin- 
cinnati, shown on this page, is of Barre 
Granite. The grave of Ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman is marked by a Barre 
Granite mausoleum. At the Vermont 
birthplace of Joseph Smith, late head 


of the Mormon church in Utah, stands 
a Barre Granite monument. Other 
notable examples are the Robert 
Burns, Leland Stanford, Potter Palmer, 
B. F. Keith, Judge Gary, Joe Cannon, 
Krueger, Siegel, Mandel, Booth 
Tarkington, Admiral Schley, as well 
as many public, state and national 
memorials. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of 
well-known names carved in Barre 
Granite. Yet this same everlasting 
rock is used in making small monu- 
ments as well as large; in honoring the 
memory of those in humbler circum- 
stances. 


For the quality of Barre Granite is al- 
ways the same—whether it be used for 
a small marker or a great mausoleum. 


No other stone so effectively defies the 
ravages of time; no other stone has such 
mild, exquisite color-tones, or is so well 
adapted to carving and polishing. 


Barre Granite is easily obtained. Your 
nearest monument dealer can tell you 
about it—can meet your wishes, whether 
you contemplate erecting a large monu- 
ment or an inexpensive one. 


Barre Granite is ideal for columns and 


other ornamental building purposes and 
is sold by best dealers everywhere. 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Memorial Masterpieces,”’ showing the 
monuments of many prominent people throughout the United States. 


lite 


Barre Quarriers and Manufacturers Ass’n 
Dept. 4, BARRE, VERMONT 


The Granite Center of the World 
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@ Men in scores of different lines of business, not only 
in America, but throughout the world, now look. to 
Truck Headquarters as their source of better trucking. 


@ They have learned by experience (as repeat orders 
evidence) that GMC Trucks are dependable. De- 
pendable because every unit, whether in the light de- 
livery or heavy duty class, carries a factor of safety 
that not only safeguards the truck in an emergency, 
but keeps down maintenance cost and lessens yearly 
depreciation. 


q They have learned the advantage of being able to 
standardize on a line which provides the size and kind 
of truck, gasoline or electric, for any particular service. 


q If you will tell us the weight and nature of your 
loads, the length of your hauls, and the character of 
your roads, we shall be glad to put you in touch witha 
GMC owner doing work similar to yours. 


A request for information will bring you facts from the only 
manufacturer in the world building a complete line of both 
gasoline and electric trucks. Let us send you a copy of our 
new book, “Old Sam’s Experience.” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St.Louis, Kansas City 
(62) 
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ind Canadiansand Serbians and Australians 
ind New Zealanders and Montenegrins and 
\lgerians and Boers and South Africans 
ind Americans—yes, quite a few Amer- 
cans—and Celts and Slavs and Walloons, 
ind various other allied branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon breed. But I didn’t. 

_ I waited until he lowered his guard for a 
yrecious moment, and then I wrested my- 
elf free and fled, leaving him still rendering 
1 favorite selection of airs on his Anglo- 
jaxophone. 

Aside from the fact that I didn’t have a 
ingle trick of the trained lecturer in my 
oolchest, we offered to the public only one 
mall departure from the regulation lecture. 
When I and the ice-water pitcher had ar- 
ived simultaneously at.a state of practical 
“smptiness I would invite questions from the 
jouse touching on any angle of the war that 
“might or might not have mentioned in the 
nutual endurance trial then drawing to its 
lose; provided, however, that I should 
inswer only if I knew something of the sub- 
lect, and that the reply must not make me 
violate my own neutrality. And, finally, 
hat thereafter the affair should not eventu- 
ite in a joint debate between the speaker 
ind the gentleman or the lady who had 
isked the question. 

In one populous New England city I had 
‘oneluded, as usual, with a short plea for 
jational preparedness on the part of our own 
‘ountry, and then I invited questions. On 
jhe instant up there rose, from where he 
iat in the front row of the first balcony, an 
Iderly, excited, whiskered gentleman of an 
xclusively Hibernian aspect; and, before 
1e spoke, he shook in my direction a large, 
reckled fist, with what looked like hostile 
ntent. 

The house manager, who sat in a stage 
ox, leaned forward. 

_ “Now you'll catch it!’ he said in a half 
oe “That’s the official Fenian of this 


‘own. 

‘The whiskered party opened hislips then 
ind spoke in a rich voice: 
' “Tf so be it wasn’t fur th’ Atlantic Ocean 
yechune us an’ him, Jawnny Bull—blank- 
dlank him!—would be comin’ over here wid 
iis blanketty-blanked sojers in red chutes 
in’ killin’ us in our beds; an’ thot’s no lie, 
tyther !” 
And he blanketty-blanked J. Bull some 
nore. 
‘ Nobody hissed and a good many laughed. 
| guess they all knew the speaker by past 
experiences. Besides, what he said was not 
said with curses—if you get what I mean. 
de used profanity, but he was not profane. 
le didn’t swear—it was merely his way of 
pressing a sincere conviction. 


Fired the Wrong Tag 


| “But you haven’t asked mea question,” 
[ said when the laughter had died down. 
“Question!” heroared back at me. “I’ve 
10 sliestion to ast you, me boy. I’m wid 
you!” 
And as I retired into the wings he was ad- 
dressing all those present upon the subject 
of the Little Grane Isle in the Say and her 


there for that purpose, or it might be an 
usher, would ask any of half a dozen set 
uestions. Having answered it I would 
‘bow myself off and be on my way. 

_In a city on the Pacific Coast—the city 
of Los Angeles, to be exact—a certain fiend 
in human form—no, I take that back; it 
would be too great a compliment to him to 
call him a fiend in human form—a certain 
lammal—that’s it, mammal—who pro- 
essed to be my friend volunteered to fire 
he tag line at me. 

_ “Fine and dandy!’’ I said. ‘‘ When I lift 

y left hand to my coat lapel you stand up 
id say: ‘Mr. Cobb, do you expect to re- 
turn to the front?’” 

‘I get you!”’ he said. 


I 


“UNACCUSTOMED AS I AM: 


(Concluded from Page 5) 
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But I took no chances with a creature of 
a feeble and halting mentality. I drilled 
him until he appeared to be letter-perfect 
in rehearsal. 

At a suitable hour that evening, before a 
crowd of nearly eighteen hundred kindly 
Californians, I gave him the cue. And at 
that the low wretch rose in the middle of 
the parquet, where he sat with a crew of his 
debased fellow conspirators, and in a clarion 
voice hurled at me this: 

“Say, where do you go from here?” 

The name of this depraved scoundrel is 
Charles E. Van Loan. 

At a somewhat earlier date, in a city near 
the Eastern seaboard, I saw in an afternoon 
audience an individual who had all the ear- 
marks of being a trouble hunter. In almost 
the same moment that I came out and made 
my little bow I discovered him, where he 
sat in a seat almost directly beneath me. 
He had a long neck, a long face, a long nose 
and long hair. 

He fixed a baleful, glittering eye on me 
and held it focused there. 

I could see that he didn’t like me or my 
statements or the fit of my clothes or any- 
thing about me. And his unwinking glare 
held me as the eye of the cobra holds the 
helpless guinea pig. 

In the afternoon séance he asked no ques- 
tions; but when that night, at eight-fifteen, 
I found him back in his old place, I knew he 
was primed and aimed and loaded, and that 
I was his meat. 

I got through with what I had to say and 
invited questions. Up he straightened— 
he was well over six feet in height—and 
pointed an accusing finger that was like one 
section of a jointed fishing pole at me; and 
he demanded to know something or other— 
I forget now just what it was. 


The Audience With the Speaker 


His words were not particularly offen- 
sive, but his manner was—distinctly so; 
and so was the rasping tone of his voice. I 
didn’t answer him; I didn’t need to. The 
audience answered for me. They hissed 
and they booed him into silence; and some 
impetuous partisans of mine even went so 
far as to yell “Throw him out!” 

And right there I found out something 
I never knew before; and that something 
was this: 

The sympathy of an American audience— 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred—is with 
the paid performer, no matter how poor or 
how feeble his efforts to entertain or in- 
struct may be, provided only the audience 
believes he is doing his best to earn the 
money he gets. 

The person who tries to embarrass or 
annoy him may be the most popular indi- 
vidual and the most powerful and the most 
respected and the most feared in the com- 
munity; the interruption may be crafty 
and pertinent; the retort from the speaker 
may be lame and halting and ineffectual— 
but, just the same, the sentiments of the 
crowd will be with the stranger and against 
their fellow townsman. 

To my own satisfaction I have analyzed 
the psychology of this. I believe it is based 
on the realization that the lecturer, or 
whatever he may be, is all alone on the 
stage, a plain and easy target for chance 
shots, with nothing to hide behind from 
sudden attacks except his own shirt front; 
whereas his opponent takes advantage of 
the fact that he is on home ground, among 
home people. 

In other words, I believe it is based on 
the American spirit of fair play, of tolerance 
for the under dog so long as the under dog 
shows an inclination to bite back. 

I like the kindliness of the average Amer- 
ican audience for anamateur lecturer. There 
are a lot of other things about being an 
amateur lecturer that I like. I may try it 
again sometime. 

For further announcements, see daily 
papers and small bills. Posters of the lec- 
turer given to deserving and appreciative 
persons upon application. Accept no sub- 
stitutes—but then there isn’t much danger 
of that after you’ve seen the original. 
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—but the other 
match wasn’t out ! 


Do you use fire— 


or EVEREADY 
—for light? 


Matches are made for fire—not for 
light. Every woman dreads the possible 
disaster of fire in her home. EVEREADY 
provides the one light that cannot set fire, 
cannot blow out, and CAN be used handily, 
anywhere. Indoors, fromcellartogarret; out- 
doors, in any wind or storm, EVEREADY 
pours its white, MAZDA light wherever 
you want it, while safeguarding your every 
step. And all at less than the cost of matches, 
because of its wonderful TUNGSTEN 
Battery, oneofmany EVEREADY features. 


See EVEREADY sizes and styles at your 
dealer’s, 75c. and up. All with TUNGSTEN 
Batteries. Remember that name when 
you renew your light. Catalog on request. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City 


Tubular Light No. 2602 
—one of 76 styles for 
all uses. 


New York 
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GOOD FOR THE 
SOUL 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Nights after supper I’d write a long 
letter to the future Missus and then I and 
Boyle’d set up in the room and wish we was 
somewheres else. Once or twice old Grant 
called on us and raved about our chances to 
win the pennant. 

“Tf you boys finish on top,” he says, “‘and 
if the European war’s over by that time, I 
might give you all.a trip acrost the pond 
next fall.” 

When he’d went out and left us after 
spillin’ that great piece o’ news, we was as 
excited as a couple o’ draft horses. 

“T wonder what they soak a man for a 
steamer trunk,” says Jimmy. “It’d be a 
grand honeymoon for you,” he says. ‘“‘The 
lady’ll love you better’n ever when she 
knows you’re goin’ to take her to see the 
Tower o’ London and the Plaster o’ Paris.” 

“T hope,” says I, “that they’ll be sure 
and have all the dead removed before we 
get there.” 

“We'll be right to home in the trenches 
after practicin’ all spring on these grounds,”’ 
says Jimmy. 

Well, the time went by one way and 
another and the happiest day o’ my life, bar 
one, was when us Wellfeds clumb aboard a 
rattler headed north. Our trainin’ season 
was over and we was in every bit as good 
shape as if we’d just left the operatin’ table. 
Our team was picked and they was ball 
players in every position except two, but 
Carmody and Wade was the only ones in 
the lot that was playin’ where they belonged. 
The two kids that acted like they had a 
little ability was in the outfield with me. 
Jimmy Boyle’d been tried at second base 
and third base, but he was lost both places, 
so they’d stuck him on first and shifted Hi 
Boles, a first sacker, to third. Red Fulton, 
another catcher, was pretendin’ to play 
second base. Carmody was at shortstop 
and it looked like Charley Wade was 
elected to catch whenever it didn’t rain. 


$1000 More Roofin é Beauly 
| At No Greater Cost 


Ve can make your roof a distinctive 


ornamenttothe house. Without increasing 
the cost you can add $1000 in appearances to your 
entire home. Asphalt Shingles will do this. They will 
make a beautifully colored roofing of striking individuality. 
They are fire resistant, proof against heat or 


cold, never crack and do not fade or change. 
ichey last so long without attention or repairs that 
they are often called “the roof that stays young.”’ 


Asphalt Shingles 


‘‘Destined to Roof the Nation’s Homes’’ 


I am a special delivery messenger at 
the Peoria post office. I have ridden a 
Vitalic tire on my rear wheel for fourteen 
months, giving it the very hardest kind 
of use. The first three months I rode 
. 1783 miles. The tread of the tire 
is hardly worn at all. 


Harry A. Cornelius 


Think Of It! 


After 14 Months of hardest 
service, the Vitalic tread 
shows hardly any wear 


—simply because it is made of purest qualit 
white rubber instead of the cheap grades of rubbe 

put into ordinary tire treads. For this reason it 
holds its soft, resilient, lively texture indefinitely, 
and is nowhere near as easily cut or worn through / 

as the lifeless, lower grade rubber mixtures put in | 
even the best of other tires. And besides, it is an | 
extra thick tread, with a special ““V” design that is | 
absolutely NON-SKIDDING. ES 
The same difference in quality holds good all the } 
way through the tire. Under the Vitalic tread 
there are two plies of genuine motorcycle fabric— bal 
not just ordinary thin bicycle fabric such as is put 
into ordinary tires. The inner tube and friction are 
pure rubber—not cheap composition. 

That’s what makes Vitalics outwear ordinary tires - 
more than two to one—at less : 
total cost—and with less tire 
trouble. 

Write for folder “‘From Boston 
to San Francisco on one set of 
Tires.”” Told by the man who 
rode the bicycle. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1904 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 


are made in many shades such as soft reds, 
greens, grays, browns and black. Their cost is 
the cost of an ordinary.roof. But their long life, their 
beauty and their weather-tight qualities make them 
an extraordinary roofing. 


Our Booklet Will Help you Build Better 


Write for free copy of booklet “The Roof Distinctive,” which 


is full of hints and helps for home builders. It will show you 
greater efficiency and economy in building a home. 


Ask your Architect, Contractor, Lumber Dealer 
or Builder's Supply Man about Asphalt Shingles. 


Write 
for this 
testing 
Sample g 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 


857 Marquette Bldg. 


{ Destined Roof the 
\, Nations Homes; 


X Re Liohalt Single Paley Bureau 


You will find 
this mark on 
pkgs. of the 
most depend- 
able Asphalt 
Shingles 


CHICAGO 


UAL KNOWLEDGE 


SE A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $ 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. Noted Authority and Lecturer, 
PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE that young men and young 
women, young wives and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachersand 
nurses should know. Sex facts hitherto misunderstood. Complete, 320 
pages—illustrated. Inplain wrapper; only $1, postage10centsextra. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 313 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and 
earn a big salary. No previous experience necessary. We 
easily train you in your spare time to enter this fascinating 
work. Demand for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paying jobs. 56-page 
book, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5759 Drexel Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Canoeing, the Real 
Summer Sport 


Toolmakers and Machinists 


| This Company can employ a number of additional first- 


classworkmeninthislineandoffersthe following induce- 
ments: Good wages, steady employment, clean, sani- 
tary factory, high grade work and one of the best cities 
inthe country in which tolive. In applying state age, 
rate of wages expected and give a brief description of 
previous experience. 

PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


TIONA OIL Co. 
BINGHAMTON.N.Y 


Busy men and Dent-up housewives, as well as the young 
: folks, enjoy their “Old Town Canoes.” “Old Town 
4 Canoes” provide the ultimate in canoe luxury, comfort and 
rd safety. 4000 canoes ready—$30 up. Easy to buy from 
dealer or factory. Send for Catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
555 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


= =the emblem of 


That was the club that was goin’ to take 
the pennant by su’prise and spend the win- 
ter in Monte Carlo. 

But I was too happy over leavin’ Dixie 
Springs to be worryin’ about how rotten 
we looked. 

“Lord!”? I says to Charley Wade, “I 
guess it won’t seem great to be in a real 
town!”’ 

“T don’t know,” hesays. “I’m afraid I’ll 
be nervous when I get where they’s people.” 


qr 


pete wasn’t enough people in the park 
the day we opened to bother Charley 
Wade or anybody else. Old Grant had 
made such a success 0’ keepin’ us a secret 
that only about eight hundred knowed we 
was goin’ to perform; anyway, that’s all 
that come out to watch us, and in his great, 
big new stands, they looked like a dozen 
fleas on a flat car. 

It was a crime, too, that we didn’t have 
a crowd, because we win the ball game. 
The records will show that; you don’t have 
to take my word. The Old Boy had pre- 
dicted a su’prise and his prophecy come 
true. And the ones that was most su’prised 
was us and the fellas we beat. 

When that Buffalo bunch first come out 
and seen our line-up in battin’ practice, 
they laughed themself hoarse. But they 
didn’t do no laughin’ after the game started 
and they got a sample o’ Steele’s stuff. The 
weather was twice as cold as any we’d ran 
into down South, but it didn’t seem to make 
no difference to him. He was lightnin’ fast 
and steady as Matty. He didn’t give ’em 
one real chance to score. 

We trimmed ’em two to nothin’ and I 
drove in the both of our runs. Along with 
that I was lucky enough to make quite a 
catch o’ the only ball they hit hard off o’ 
Steele. 

When we got in the clubhouse after- 
wards, Mr. Grant was there, actually eryin’ 
for joy. He throwed his arms round Steele 
and was goin’ to do the same to me, but I 
backed off and told him I was engaged. 

O’ course they was reporters lookin’ us 
over this time and the next mornin’ the 
population was informed that Grant and 
Carmody’d made quite a ball club out of a 
bunch of misfits. So when she started that 
afternoon, the stands was pretty near filled. 

Our whole pitchin’ staff, except Steele, 
was in there at one time or another. The 
Buffalo club hadn’t been able to hit Steele. 


(Continued on Page 81) 


<n Pale 

Write today for our 15-day FREE © 4 
trial offer of the New 1916 “Intensitone" model, | | 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust. _ |: 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound, | 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is | 


covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. } 
Instrument hardly noticeable. 


Write today for valuable | 
ae for Free Book j,.0x on deatness s 
ree 


It explains our low direct prices to you. 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from d k 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write | | 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call | 
for free demonstration. 

MEARS EARPHONE CO., Inc. | 
Dept. 2353 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y.- 


SUSPENDERS 
Wot by the well- dressedi 


man for comfort and style. — 
They make trousers hang 
right—adjust to every motion. — 
Never strain or pu ; 


Buy:a pair—wear a week— | 
take them back if not satisfied. 


Be sure to tie genie i 
name KADY on the buck. 

les—at leading dealers'— 
50 cents and 75 cents 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


EB eeslies clothes 
¥ quickly, TES without rubbing, 
wear or tear. No rustable metal to 
touch clothes. Simple in construction 
and operation. Fewest working parts. 
We believe it the most efficient ma- 
chine made. Other advantages ii in free 


booklet, “‘How To Wash Easily. 


Prices, $12 to $70 
Rochester Rotary Washer Co., 
\ 136 Franklin St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LAW STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME. AN LLB. ! 


Only recognized resident law school in U, S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Orso ; 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Gove 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Onlyin 
tion of its kind in the world. Send today for Large Handsome 
trated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Ba) 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 461 Advertising Bldg., Chicas 
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——A Fire-Retardant Roofing for Every Purpose 


More roofs of this . cost flame-swept Salem fourteen million dollars to learn the 
F olly of the inflammable roof. A similar fate threatens every 
kind would mean community whose building laws permit the unrestricted use of 
° unsafe roofing materials. The safety of your community as well 

fewer fires as the safety of your property and your home argues with in- 
creasing insistence for the use of not merely a slow-burning roofing material, but for a roof that 
is practically fire-proof —Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


IE CONTINENT 


On the World’s Largest Armory 


For the roof of this mammoth building the architects as well as the 
state authorities chose 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


Soi This roofing with its distinctive fire-resisting, weather-proof, time-defiant qualities provides 

| permanent protection at the lowest cost per year of service. It never needs painting and is 
practically imperishable. There is no roof to which J-M Asbestos Roofing, in built-up or 
ready-form, cannot be satisfactorily applied. It is as readily adapted to sloping surfaces as to 
flat surfaces. And this roofing in built-up form is the only composite plastic roofing approved 
to take the base rate of fire insurance when applied to surfaces up to six inches slope to the 
foot. Ask any architect for his opinion. 


Eighth Coast Defense Armory, N.G N.Y. 
Pilcher & Tachau, Architects 


A Shingle Roof Built with Fire-Proof Shingles 


The beauty of a shingle roof of this kind is not only its artistic quality, 
but its safety value. It is built with 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


These shingles are made from two fire-proof and indestructible materials —Asbestos and 
Portland Cement. They outlast the building, afford positive fire and weather protection 
with the base rate of insurance, all at a cost little more than ordinary fire-inviting wood 
shingles. Lighter and less expensive than tile or slate and supplied in a variety of shapes, 
sizes and colors to meet every requirement of the home builder. LEasily laid by your carpenter, 
roofer or slater. 


Residence of O. J. Olsen, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Architect, C. C. Hosmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility 


is the moral obligation which this company willingly accepts for the satisfac- J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, approved, classified and labelled by 
tory performance of every J-M Roofing sold. It has attained definite meaning the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National 
through the exclusive system of J-M Roofing Registration. When your J-M Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Roofing is laid, we offer you the opportunity of registering it with us, thereby Whatever your roofing requirements, it is part of Johns-Manville Service to 
placing it under the supervision of our Roofing examiners. And their duty is advise with you, your architect or designer. Address your inquiries to the 
to make sure that no registered J-M Roofing user shall ever be dissatisfied. Roofing Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch. 


Akron Boston Columbus Duluth Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis 
Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston = Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia St. Paul 
Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton Me we © Louisville Newark Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New Orleans Portland San Diego 


Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Seattle Syracuse Toledo Tulsa Washington Wilkes-Barre Youngstown Milwaukee New York Rochester San Francisco 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Serves More People in More Ways than any Institution of its kind in the World 


Mention the line or lines you are interested in, and we will send you complete literature covering same. Address the nearest J-M Branch. 


a 7 < Oates - erage = 3 ——— oe = 


ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


: JM PACKINGS 
PORE MODERN SiorE > f | AND SPECIALTIES 
Tar Catalog No.1 a 5 : LUG SNATION dae a 

Fes {BUILOING 5 ie ani i oe ae 


Asbestos Roofings Auto Accessories Lighting 


Plant Materials Rubber-type Roofing 


Electrical Supplies 


Building Materials 


Copyright 1916 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
ohaceoit Co. 
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,, Why Prince Alber 


hands smoker: 


such delight. 


—why, Prince Albert hit 
the universal taste; 


—why, it is today smoke 
throughout the civilizes 
world; 


—why, it can’t bite you 
tongue; 


— why, it can’t parch a 
throat — 


All that is answered by thi 
little message -to-you ot 
the reverse side of every 
Prince Albert toppy red bag 
tidy red tin and humidor 
which reads :— 
“PROCESS PATENTED 
JULY 30TH, 1907.” 


So, let’s sort of getume 
quainted, and chat-up a bi 
like this: — | 


Ralph Bingham 
discovers the 
national joy smoke 


the national joy smoke 


OU’LL find a cheery howdy-do on tap no mat- 
ter how much of a stranger you are in the neck 
of the woods you drop into. For, Prince Albert 
is right there — at the first place you pass that 
sells tobacco! The flash of the P. A. tidy 
red tin is the pass-word of the army of 


smokers all over the world! The toppy | TO BAC CO Is p R EPAR F D 


red bag sells for a nickel and the tidy 


c. Pedadin done dine uhenathe Gaal FOR SMOKERS UNDER THE 
ra esrreme §=§=©— PROCESS DISCOVERED IN 
areeeneevmmm™ §=§=§ MAKING EXPERIMENTS 10 
tener top that keeps PRODUCE THE MOST DE- 


Swings on your smokeappetite 
as though it was tuned to fit 
your tongue and taste! Makes you 
pass-up-a-pipe-grouch, or forget you 
ever had tobacco troubles of your own, 
it’s so cheerful and chummy; and so cool 
and refreshingly good and satisfying! 


You’llget mighty friendly with Prince Albert because 
itcan’t bite your tongue or parch your throat! And you'll 
a. get a wireless inside hunch that P. A. 
2 == / opens up the a. m. wide and sunny, and 
helps close up the night in peace and content! 
Andit keeps things top-notch-prime all-the-day-lon el 


For, men, no matter how or when or where you land on 
Prince Albert, it just sings its way into your system and 
makes. you so all- fired-smoke-hungry-all-the-time you . 
realize you've hit the fountain of perpetual jimmypipejoy! ~ Winston Satem, NCUSA. 

The patented process fixes that! DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE 


the tobacco in 


pred tae ree ~LIGHTFUL AND WHOLE- 
SOM E TOBACCO FOR 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(Continued from Page 78) 
l2y y didn’t have to hit these other babies. 
lon’t know how many bases on balls 
3 gave, but I bet it was a world’s record. 
atley, Wade, back o’ the bat, did more 
\ggin’ than all the outfielders. When 
alo was battin’ the umps could of left 
right arm in the checkroom. Fourteen 
‘nothin’ it wound up and they was no 
‘onin’ in the clubhouse after the game. 
‘teele was beat his next time out, but 
, his third start. And one o’ the cock- 
$ come acrost with a win in the second 
( e8, gettin’ some valuable help from an 
pire that’d been let out o’ the Associa- 
1 for bein’ stone blind. I think alto- 
her we copped four games in April, 
ng the last part 0’ May or the first 0’ 
ie we grabbed two in succession, but the 
»ak was broke up when Jimmy dropped 
ze pegs in the eighth and ninth innin’s 
he third game. 
Durin’ the home series in May, four or 
: hundred people that was fond o’ low 
ney come out every afternoon to get 
stuff. But we pulled the same gags so 
on that they quit us after aw ile. We 
ht round the western half 0’ the circuit 
: ‘une and our split o’ the gate wouldn’t of 
ged the porters. Then we come home 
in and was welcomed by thirty-seven 
id admissions, five ushers and two news- 
yer men. 
The Old Boy cut the price to a dime for 
bleachers. The ticket takers slept peace- 
all afternoon. Then he hired a band 
zive a concert every day, so for a w’ile 
was sure of an attendance o’ thirty, ex- 
‘t when the piccolo player got piccoloed. 
When August come I was leadin’ the 
zue in hittin’ and Mr. Grant thought I 
3 the most valuable man he had. He 
looked a few things about my record 
t would of wised up any real baseball 
n. For instance, though I was battin’ 
0), my total o’ stolen bases was three, and 
three o’ them was steals 0’ second that’d 
mn made in double steals with Hi Boles 
n’ from second to third. And I didn’t 
y have about ten extra base hits, 0 
ich five was home run drives out 0’ th 
ee -Ln. other words, I wasn’t doin’ no 
rerunnin’ than I had to, and I didn’t try 
get nowheres where they was a chance 
tI’d have to slide. And under this kind 
reatment, Mr. Leggo had held up good. 
felt him wabble two different times when 
vas chasin’ fly balls, but he’d popped 
ie into oe without me even coaxin’ 


[en in the middle of August, every- 
og happened at once. Charley Wade 
‘ke an ankle, Carmody’s right arm went 
id, and the girl had a brawl with Aunt 
ja.:. - 
Ne was in Indianapolis. We’d just got 
ough carryin’ Charley into the club- 
ise when a boy come down to the bench 
1 handed me a telegram. It says I was 
zome at once; she must see me. ; 
‘Carmody,’ I says, ‘‘I oS to run down 
Pe on to-night.” 
at for?’’ he says. 

‘Somebody wants me,” I told him. 
me: as bad as : do,” ‘he says. 

ell,” says I, “it’s somebody that 

more difference than you do.” 

‘T'll talk to you after the game,” he says. 
it was our last bats and it didn’t take 
1 long to get us out. : 

‘Now,”’ says Carmody, “ you can go to 
yton ‘to-night if you'll promise to be 
*k in time to play to-morrow.” 

7 can’t make no promise,’ ’ I says: 

en you can’t go,”’ says Carmody. 

at’s the matter with you?” I says. 
. you stick a pitcher or one 0’ them 

‘In right field for one day?” 

‘You ain’t goin’ to play right field no 
re,” he says. — 
‘I ain’t goin’ to play nowheres else,” Saye 

“Do you think I’m goin’ to catch i 
arley’s place?” 

a. he says. “I’m goin’ to put Boyle 
ts there.” 

a, me go to first?”’ I says. 
” says Carmody. “T’m goin’ there 


at "and you're goin’ to take my place » 


7 aha th 
You’re maudlin,” I says. “I signed a 
act to play right field and that’s where 
are to stick. I’m awkward enough 
ere; I’d be a holy show on the infield. 
es, you never played first base in your 
» and one o’ the pitchers or that big 
kid could do as good as you. What’s 
0’ breakin’ up your whole combina- 
st because one fella’s hurt?” 
couldn’t make no change that’d be 
@ worse,” says Carmody. “But I'll 
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come clean with you and tell you where I’m 
at. I’m gettin’ $1800 a month for this job. 
But my contract says I got to play the 
whole season out or he can cut $2500 off’n 
my year’s salary.” 

“Well,” I says, ““what’s the difference if 
soy play first base or stay where you’re 
a ? ” 

“T can’t stay where I’m at,” he says. 
“My souper’s deader’n that place we 
trained. She quit on me in the seventh 
innin’ to-day. I couldn’t stand on the foul 
line and throw to fair ground.” 

“You hurt it in action, didn’t you?” I 
says. 

“Yes, but he’s sore at me,” says Car- 
mody, ‘“‘on account of our swell showin’. 
And the way my contract reads, he could 
keep my dough if he wanted to.” 

“But you'll have to throw when you’re 
playin’ first base,” says I. 

“No, I won’t,”’ he says. ‘‘ You watch me 
and see. If I’ve got the ball and they’s a 
play to make anywheres, you'll see the old 
pill slip right out o’ my hand and lay there 
on the ground.” 

“But I don’t see why you should pick on 
me,” I says. ‘‘Boles or Red Fulton or one 
o’ them kids could do a whole lot better job 
o’ shortstoppin’ than me.”’ 

“Boles and Fulton is bad enough where 
they’re at,’ he says, ‘‘without wishin’ a 
new buncho’ troubleon’em. You’ve played 
there and you’d know what you was doin’ 
even if you couldn’t stoop over or cover 
no ground. Besides,” he says, “old Grant 
wants you to tackle it.” 

““When was you talkin’ to him?” I says. 
“You ain’t seen him since Charley got hurt 
and your arm went.” 

“That’s more secrets,’ says Carmody. 
“Between you and I, my arm’s been bad a 
long w’ile and I had the hunch it was goin’ 
to do just what it done. So I told hima 
little story a couple o’ weeks ago. I told 
him I wasn’t satisfied with the way Boyle 
was playin’ first base and I told him I was a 
pretty good first sacker myself and thought 
I’d move over there. So he ast me who’d 
play shortstop and I told him you’d make 
the best man and hesays he thought so, too, 
but your contract read that you’d only play 
right field. So I told him maybe he could 
coax you to switch.” 

“Tt must. be hard for you to shave with 
all that cheek,” I says. ‘“‘You can go and 
tell him now that you ast me would I play 
shortstop and I told you No, I wouldn’t. So 
that’s settled, and now I’m goin’ to catch a 
train. If I can get back to-morrow I will. 
And if I do get back, I’ll be in right field.”’ 

I left him bawlin’ me out, but I knowed 
he couldn’t do nothin’ to me. I had as 
much on him as he had on me. 

I run into a flood in Dayton, but it was 
salt water this time. The girl cried for two 
hours after I got there and couldn’t quit 
long enough to tell me what it was about. 
I finally made like I was goin’ away dis- 
gusted. Then she come through. 

They wasn’t goin’ to be no $2500 from 
Aunt Julia. Aunt Julia’d fell:in love with a 
G. A. R. that hadn’t did nothin’ since ’65 
but celebrate his team’s victory. So Ethel, 
instead o’ usin’ her head, lost it, and ast 
Aunt Julia what she meant by tyin’ up with 
a bird twenty years older than herself that 
hadn’t shaved since Grant took Richmond. 
So they broke up in a riot and all bets 
was off. 

“Well ”’ Isays, ‘ ‘maybe she’ll get over it.” 

“No, she won ’t,’’ says Ethel, ‘‘and even 
if she did, I wouldn’t take her old money.’ 

““Any high-class bank would give you 
new money for it,” I says. 

“Tt ain’t no time for jokin’,”’ she says. 
“‘Eiverything’s all over. We can’t get mar- 
ried this year; maybe not for ten years; 
maybe never.’ 

ni don’ t have to pay all them debts right 
away,” I says. “I can hold out $2500 and 
give it to Paul. The boys have waited this 
long for their dough; I guess they can wait 
a wile longer.” 

“You know what I’ve told you,” she says. 
“We won't be married one minute before 
you’re out o’ debt.” 

“Well,” I says, “it looks like they was no 
hurry about gettin’ a license. They ain’t 
goin’ to be no post-season money for us 

uys.’ 
sgh ‘We'll just have to wait then,” says the 
girl. ‘You'll have to save every cent 0’ 
your next year’ s pay.’ 

“They ain’t goin’ to be no next year’s 
pay,” says I. ‘This league’ll be past his- 
tory in another season. And I couldn’t carry 
bats anywheres else.”’ 

The more we talked the bluer things 
looked and I guess I’d of been eryin’ myself 


””? 


repapering every so often. 


UPSONIZE?’ 


PROCESSED 


a) B 


““The Upson Board went up so easily 
over the old plaster that I could have 
done it myself. It took the carpenter 
one-third of the time of plastering. And 
there was no litter and dirt for my wife 
to clean up afterwards. 


““My Upson Board is there to stay. I'll 
always havea handsomeroom to be proud 
of, and no repairs or expenses to irritate 
me. A comfortable, cozy room, too!— 
because Upson Board is a better non- 
conductor of sound, heat and cold than 


< EAR AMUN AISAAS 


**Yes, It Is a Benth Rene ! 


“Snug and cozy, UPSONIZED for good. 
chipping and falling—plasterers mussing around for days at a time. 
Cost a lot, too. 

“So I called in the carpenter, and he said, ‘Why not be up-to-date and 
He was a live wire, that carpenter. 


wae 


I got tired of plaster cracking, 
Tired of 


PROCESSED 


the DEPENDABLE wall board—syn- 
thetic lumber, made only of pure wood 
fibers. It looks,.feels and works like 
lumber. This is a SCIENTIFICALLY 
PROCESSED board; kiln-cured to pre- 
vent expansion or contraction; water- 
proofed—ordinary leaks cannot affect 
it; surface-filled—this alone saving $5 to 
$15 a room, in painting. 


Send today for sample, and see how 
entirely different Upson Processed : 
Board is from other wall boards, in ,”* 


plaster. It’s the nearest perfect |lining strength, stiffness, hardness, util- Ee 
for walls and ceilings of every building, ity [t's the modern interiorlin- Bf = THE 
dest or pretentious.” y- “” UPSON 
mah C ing you should know about. Ae 
But be sure you get Upson Processed (Interesting bookon Inte- |” co. 
Board when you build or remodel. It is rior Decoration free.) on Ze Upsies 
¢ 
THE UPSON COMPANY Wf Lockport, NY. 
Fibre Board Authorities LOCKPORT, N. Y. bs of Upsbacboant fall 
M4 « You can get Upson PROCESSED Ae i i felp= 
Notice to Dealers ¢ Board—in great panels—64 inches 4 ful Dene caters See 
wide—the widest board made.: Another Upson innovation. Gives ve . 
practically unbroken wall surfaces. The Upson line is COM- ¢ oration, 
PLETE. Write for full particulars of attractive quick- profit Pi 
proposition. Our selling policy is fair and permanent! ot Name 
CENT rE = Roma mes Address 


In many homes throughout the land the 


first of the month has been transformed 
from a dreary bill-day to a cheerful 


Prudential Dap 


The National Pay-day 


All because the bread-winners in-these 
homes had learned about and realized 
the value of Monthly Income Insurance. 
Have you? 

Write Dept. 140 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


* SOHNE 


~S 


Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cool heads pay on hot summer 
days. Office efficiency calls for the 
right fan—a Robbins & Myers. 

If you had twenty years’ experience in 
fan buying, you couldn’t sum it up more 
quickly or better than to 
say Robbins & Myers 
when making a-choice, 

All sizes and styles to 
choose from—ceiling, 
desk, bracket, oscillating, 
stationary —direct or 
alternating current. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers 
E iverearier’ 


Robbins Myers 
Fans S 
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Perfect balance of light, 
strong parts contributes 
to economy as well as 
efficient performance 


The light weight of the car is due to the 
absence of heavy castings and the use, in- 
stead, of pressed steel parts and. well- 
designed steel forgings. This lightness 
means less gasoline. Car weight and tire 
size are carefully calculated, and this means 
greater tire mileage. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DoDGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


92,000 _ 
SOLD / 


with the famous never-fail 


>2~ |SANDBO 


TRIAL 2-COMPRESSION STARTER 
Differs from all others. Costs nothing to 
P operate. TURNS CRANK COMPLETE 
You takenorisk, | REVOLUTION PAST TWO COMPRES- 
for you are given SIONS, PAST TWO IGNITION POINTS. 
a 30-day trial Faster than you can spin it by hand. H 
period to test it Positively guaranteed to start any motor 
out thoroughly that can be started by the crank. New im- 


proved 1916 model. Positive release in case ,. 
on your Own Car. of backfire. Price only $14.00. 30 days’ “ 


trial. Booklet free Agents 
SANDBO STARTER CO., 293 Sandbo Bldg., Rock Island, Il, Dealers Wanted - 
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in another minute if the big idear hadn’t 
came to me. 

“Wait a minute!” I says. “They’ sa 
chance that we can get out 0’ this all nights a 

“‘What’s the dope?’”’ she ast me. 

But I wouldn’t tell her; it wasn’t clear 
in my own mind yet and I didn’t want to 
say nothin’ till I’d schemed it out. 

“T’m goin’ right back, back, back to In- 
diana,” I says. “‘ You’ll get a wire from me 
to-morrow night. Maybe it’ll be good news 
and maybe it won’t. But you’ll know pretty 
near as soon as I do.” 

I was up in Carmody’s room at seven 
o’clock the next mornin’. I ast him if he’d 
said anything to Mr. Grant about me re- 
fusin’ to play shortstop. 

“No,” he says. “I was hopin’ you’d 
change your mind.” 

“Maybe I will,” bed says, “but not with- 
out he coaxes me.’ 

Carmody didn’t ‘ask me what I was get- 
tin’ at. He dressed and went downstairs to 


| find the Old Boy. And at half-past eight, 


in the dinin’ room, the coaxin’ commenced. 

“Warner,” says Mr. Grant, “Carmody’s 
thinkin’ about makin’ a few changes i in the 
team.” 

“Ts that so?” I says. “‘What are they?.” 

“Well,”’ he says, “‘he ain’t satisfied with 
the way Boyle plays first base. And be- 
sides, now. that Wade’s hurt, he thinks 
Boyle should ought to go back and catch 
again. And he wants to try first base him- 
self. So that would leave shortstop open.” 

“Maybe you could get a hold 0’ some 
semi-pro shortstopper,”’ I says. 

“‘T don’t want none,” he says. “‘I want 
a man that’s had big league experience. I 
believe that with Carmody on first base and 
a good man at shortstop we could finish 
seventh yet. What do you think?” 

“Very likely,”’ I says, knowin’ that they 
wasn’t a chance in the world. 

“‘T’d give a good deal to pull out o’ last 


_ | place,” says he. 


“Well,” I says, ‘“‘I’ll see if I can’t think 
o’ some good shortstop that ain’t tied up.”’ 

“You don’t have to try and think o’ 
one,” says Mr. Grant. ‘I’ve got one in 
mind.” 

““Who’s that?”’ I says. 

“Yourself,’’ he says. I pretended like I 


| was too su’prised to speak. 


“You can play the position, can’t you?”’ 
he ast. 

“Sure,” says I. “‘That’s where I was 
born and brought up.” 

“‘Well, then,” he says, rubbin’ his hands. 

“Well, nothin’,” I says. “I’m signed as 


| a right fielder.” 


“We could make a new contract,” he 
says. 

“But listen, Mr. Grant,” I says.. ‘“‘W’ileé 
I know shortstop like a book, I don’t want 
to play it. It’s too hard. It keeps a man 
thinkin’ and workin’ every minute. One 
season at shortstop is pretty near as wearin’ 
as two in the outfield. That’s why I in- 
sisted on right field. I wanted to take 
things a little easier this year. That’s why 
I was willin’ to sign with you for $5000.” 

“What would you of wanted to play 
short?” he ast me. 

“Oh,” I says, “I wouldn’t of thought of 
it for less than $9000.” 

He didn’t say nothin’ for a minute; a 
good long minute too. Finally he says: 

“Well, Warner, they’s only about six 
more weeks to go. But I’m wild to get out 
o’ last place and I’ll spend some money to 
do it, though spendin’ money has been my 
chief business all season. I want to be fair 
with you, so if you'll finish out the season 
at shortstop I'll give you $2500 extra.” 

This time it was me that wanted to hug 
him. But I played safe. I considered and 
considered and considered and finally I 
give in. 

“Tl do it, Mr. Grant,” I says. “‘As a 


| favor to you, I’ll do it.” 


Out in the lobby Carmody was waitin’ 
for me. 


March 25, 19 


itisd s fixed,” I says. ““He’sa prett, go 
coaxer.’ 8 

“What did you get?” he ast me. 

“A November weddin’,”’ s 

I’d promised to wire Ethel by night, b 
the thing had been pulled a whole 
quicker’n I’d hoped for. I run right frc 
Carmody to the telegraph office. 

‘All fixed,” I Says in my message, | 
got $2500 extra.” 

At lunch time her answer come back: 

on Good old boy. Did you hold someboi 
up? : 

Well, sir, believe me or not, I ha 
thought of it that way before. But w 
I read her wire I had to admit to 
that she’d pretty near called the turn, 

The less said about them last six wee 
the better. I don’t know how many gam 
we was beat, but five was what we win. 
felt worst about poor Steele. There he w: 
workin’ his head off two to four eum 
week, worth four times as much as all t 
rest of us together, and drawin’ a sa 
$400 a month. He’s with a real club 
year and you watch him go! 

They’ll always be a question in my mit 
about which was the biggest flivver, me 
shortstop or Carmody at first base. I co 
ered just as much ground as was under n | 
shoes and if a ground ball didn’t hop 1. 
waist high when it come to me, it kept mig i 
on travelin’. { 

I didn’t take many plays at second ba 
for the fear I’d get slid into. If I tage. 
anybody it was because they stuck out the 
hand and insisted on it. And I was so ne 
vous all the w’ile that I couldn’t hardly fo 
one up at that plate. 

Carmody’s dead arm wasn’t half 1 
troubles. Findin’ first base with his fe. 
was what bothered him most. Everybor 
in the league was ridin’ him. 

“Tie a bell on the bag!” they’d oll 
“Look out! You’ll spike yourself! a 
compass! Who hid first base?’’ 

It was lucky for me that the Old Boy 
box was on the first base side and that | 
couldn’t see far. He could take in a] 
more o’ Carmody’s fox trottin’ than I 
could o’ my still life posin’. He inane 
though, that I wasn’t a howlin’ success 


a shortstopper. When he give me my ext 
money, he says: \ 

‘“Warner, you didn’t come up to 4 
expectations.” a 

“Mr. Grant,” I says, “playin’ that ou 
field spoiled me for an infield job. I wor, 
never tackle it again.’ 

And for once I was tellin’ him the trut, : 

I ast him what his plans was for angth: 
season. 

“T ain’t only got the one plan,” he say) 
“That’s to get out o’ baseball.” ue 

“Well,” I says, “I hope you can a 
somebody to buy the club. is 

“T ain’t goin’ to sell it,”’ he says. “Tl 
next man that does me a dirty tric 4 
goin’ to give it to him.” e 3 

aR 

Iv { 

Wa sir, I paid my debts firsts al 
then I sent the girl’s brother a des 

for my share o’ the dandy little garage Tl 
marriage nuptials come off on schedu 
and I guess we wasn’t su’prised when Au 
Julia showed up with a forgivin’ smile ar, 
a check for $2500. { 

“You can’t tell if it’s old money or ne 
I says to Ethel. 

“T guess we’ll keep it anyway,” she ay 

“Maybe,” I says, ‘‘I’ll send it back 1 
old Grant.” 

‘Maybe you won’t too,” saysshe. “Th 
money happens to belong to me and I nev: 
pretended I could play shortstop.” — 

I feel better now that’s off’n my chest. 
know it was wrong, but as Jimmy Boy 
pointed out, if one fella didn’t take it son 
other fella would. And I think I got 
better excuse than anybody else. Co 
out to the house sometime and see fd 
yourself. 
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Bird’s-eye View of Largest 
Mill in the Country Making 
Paper of this Character. 
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This Great Mill Is Now Making HAMMERMILL Bond Almost 
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ITHIN a few years Hammermill Bond be- 

came the most widely used bond paper in 
the world. Under normal conditions it required 
a mammoth equipment to supply the demand, 
which averaged two and one-half million pounds 
a month. Then conditions became abnormal. 
For the last six months the demand for Hammer- 
mill Bond has increased by thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds. WHY? Because it is the 
“Utility Business Paper.’’ Because there is no 
other bond paper equal to it in quality, in service, 
or with so big a line of colors, at anywhere near 
the price. Increasing business necessitates in- 
creased efficiency, and Hammermill Bond, as the 
most efficient paper for business use, is demanded 
in ever increasing quantities. It is our problem 
to meet that demand and still give you the best 
service. The object of this advertisement is to 
explain the situation to you and to assure you of 
an adequate supply of Hammermill Bond. 


For years we have made a big tonnage of special 
papers, but now we have had to turn the whole 
resources of this enormous mill to making Ham- 
mermill Bond. Each agent is striving to keep 
up his stock; your printer is doing his utmost to 
get what you want. We, on our part, assure 
you of an adequate supply. We have the mill 
to make it. But we ask you to be a little patient 


Exclusively, Thus Continuing To Give You Good Service 


with the printer, with our agent and with us. 


While the demand for paper has increased, the 
supply of raw material has decreased. We make 
the pulp from which Hammermill Bond is made, 
but we must have chemicals to make that pulp, 
to bleach it and to color it. We use these chemi- 
cals in enormous quantities. All of them are hard 
to obtain, all of them have increased in price, 
some of them. hundreds and even thousands 
per cent. When your printer tells you that the 
price of paper has advanced do not feel that he is 
making more profit. He asks you more because 
he pays more, and so does our agent, and so do 
we; vastly more than any of us ever paid before. 


But still Hammermill Bond is the most eco- 
nomical paper for you to use. Still it saves you 
money compared with other papers. Still it gives 
you a quality unequaled at the price. And still 
we will give you service on Hammermill Bond, 
placing it before all other interests, keeping the 
agent and printer supplied at all costs. Besides 
the mammoth stock we carry at the mill there 
are eighty-five stocks in cities all over the coun- 
try. Every stock must be kept up. If your 
printer cannot get just the item you want as 
promptly as usual remember he can get Hammer- 
mill Bond quicker than any other paper and that 
it will save you money to use it. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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iW VARIETIES 
Foods~ Sauces Relishes ~ Condiments 
nee Pure: Clean-made Appetizing 


What One Name Can Mean 


The name ‘‘Heinz’’ has a special meaning for you. It means many 
buildings, thousands of work people, and the spirit with which they work. It 
means vegetables and fruits grown in the soil they like best; it means clean- 
liness about every operation. But more than all else, it means that every bottle 
or can bearing the Heinz name has in it all the results of these far-reaching 
methods; that its contents are pure, and clean, and above all, delicious. 


Already Cooked 


Did you ever eat Spaghetti 
cooked in the right way—with 
cheese and tomato sauce—the 
way it is prepared in the best 
Italian restaurants—the way 


Cream of 


HEINZ Tomato Soup 


Tomato Ketchup 


Only Heinz specially 
grown tomatoes 


that has made spaghetti a I’ ital- 
ienne famous all over the 
world? An Italian chef showed 


Real cream, Heinz 
famous tomatoes, the 
best spices and a well 
tried recipe. 


and the choicest 
spices are used. No 
benzoate of soda, 


us how. The result is 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


with tomato sauce and cheese. 


HEINZ 
Cider Vinegar 


To get all the flavor, heat the spaghetti in the can 
before opening. Fifteen minutes in boiling water 
is sufficient. It has already been cooked and only 
needs reheating. 


Ripe Olives 


Only the first press- 
ing of selected apples 
is used in making 


Our own growing, 
picking and bottling 
insure the quality, Heinz Cider Vine- 
cleanliness and fla- gar. We do not sell 
vor of these olives. = clack: 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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We will 


pay for your 
vacation 


“TI often noticed your 
offers of spare time posi- 
tions,” writes Mr. Robert 
Crozier, of Pennsylvania. 
“More from curiosity 
than for any other reason, 
I answered one of them. I 
found the literature that 
you sent to me unex- 
pectedly interesting, and I 
determined to give your 
spare time plan a trial. 


“Although I am a busy 
man, with a steady job, I 
have found it easier to 
make money by your plan 
than in any other way I 
have tried. My spare time 
work for you pays me 
$2.00 an hour or over. 


“Tam puttingallmyspare 
time profits into the bank 
at present, and expect to 
have enough to build a 
summer camp in which to 
spend my vacation.” 


We will pay the vaca- 
tion expenses of thou- 
sands of young men 
and young women this 
summer. 


We will also pay | 
yours! 


Agency Division, Box 312 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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CAN THE HOTEL COME BACK ? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


through the kitchen staff before he began 
rking his way up through the larger field 
the general hotel staff: “He knows the 
s of meats, the gradings.in vegetables 
1 fruits, the right flavor of good butter, 
1 the correct specific gravity percentages 
she various milks and creams for kitchen 
1 restaurant use in his tavern. It all is 
aluable knowledge. 

Walk through his immaculate great 
chen with him—it is a liberal education 
sood housekeeping. Pass by the long and 
wing range, the steam tables, with a 
ady babble of French going on between 
ym, and come to the three dozen ice boxes, 
. great fuel bunkers for the hungry guests 
srhead. He throws open one after an- 
ier of these in quick succession. In one 
re are the beef quarters, in another the 
abs, ina third the pork. A fourth houses 
ultry, and the hotel man explains that all 
chickens are bought by a definite weight 
ndard, and that the standard is main- 
ned. For instance, the broiling chickens 
. purchased at the rate of twenty-one 
inds to the dozen. 

‘I do not propose to have a man come 
o my restaurant upstairs,”’ explains the 
cel keeper, ‘‘and have his half broiled 
cken of one size to-day and of another 
en he comes back three months hence.” 
Here is system down to the nth degree. 
rly each morning when the day’s work 
tins with the yardman—an interesting 
le, surviving from the days of the early 
rern—starting the fires in the great 
ige, the meat and the fish boxes should 
itain a certain standard supply of food. 
ere should be ten sea bass, forty lobsters, 
elve partridges, and so on right down the 
; If the supply falls short then the 
ward knows exactly what he must go 
t and purchase. If six of the sea bass 
ve been used in the preceding twenty- 
ir hours he buys six more, and the four 
1 remaining are brought to the front of 
2 ice box. The new stock must always 
to the rear. Remember this kitchen is 
eked and fed by system. 

The hotel man throws open the door of a 
all refrigerator, standing by itself and 
lding but a single commodity. 
“Spinach,” he says. ‘‘ My chef is a crank 
spinach. He adores it and he will not 
ow it to share quarters with any other 
id. He says that it is too susceptible to 
ir flavor.” 

The chef comes up. You are introduced 
him. He is an Alsatian, a clean, pink- 
inned, interesting man. Like a good 
uny other hotel chefs he is a vegetarian. 
$s dinner rests atop of his little desk 
the corner of the kitchen. It is asimple, 
ly affair, without meat. And he raves 
ainst white bread—the pride of our New 
land and Pennsylvania mothers. He 
Is you that he can cure almost all human 
3 by a regulation of the diet—and perhaps 
can. As he talks he is interrupted. A 
iter close by is bawling out his order to 
under chef. Translated it reads: 
“Lobster 4 la Newburg, Lyonnaise po- 
toes, alligator-pear salad with Russian 
essing, and we’ll follow up with a choco- 
se ice cream.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ says the chef. 


A Crank on Good Food 


This chef, who is a crank on spinach, is 
it so very different from a tavern keeper 
10 maintains a small but excellent res- 
urant in Brooklyn. This man is a crank 
i pure food. Perhaps that is the rea- 
n why his table is so excellent that people 
id their way to it across the East River 
id from the white-light and restaurant 
strict of Broadway itself. They know 
at he abhors cold-storage food. And for 
€same reason he prints in bold type when 
8 vegetables are fresh, and calls attention 
‘the fact that they have never been con- 
minated by cold storage. 

Oh, he is a crank on cold storage, is that 
rooklyn hotel keeper. He tells you, with 
fine show of pride, that you will not find 
tkey on his menu card between the first 
A ril and the first of November. 
“Between those days is not turkey time,” 
ys this man; ‘‘yet, as a matter of fact, 
ore turkeys are eaten in hotels in summer 
‘an in winter, which is entirely wrong. 
his raises the price of turkey in season and 
ns the flavor of the bird out of season, 
id the responsibility lies not only with 
e unthinking hotel keeper, but with the 


i 


patron who insists upon eating turkey on 
a hot July night, and gets a frozen, flavor- 
less bird. The same is true with guinea 
hen—one of the most toothsome of fowls— 
which is eaten from July to April, whereas 
from September to January is the limit of 
the proper season.”’ 

He is also a crank on chickens. He buys 
his in an obscure community in the south- 
ern part of New Jersey, because he has 
studied the poultry industry from thestand- 
point of a chicken-raiser, and down there 
in the sand dunes he has found what he 
is convinced is the ideal chicken soil—at 
least within short shipping distance of 
Brooklyn. He tells you that you will find 
no better chicken in Paris or in San Fran- 
cisco than he serves in Brooklyn, and when 
you ask him to prove it, he explains that 
the chickens his tavern serves are scien- 
tifically fed—five times a day on a mix- 
ture of corn, wheat, barley, buckwheat and 
kafir corn, ground together and cooked into 
cakes. These cakes are soaked in milk 
before being fed to the chickens. They are 
prisoners who live well, for part of this hotel- 
man’s chicken policy is not only that the 
birds must be fattened through rich and con- 
stant feeding, but that they shall not take off 
that expensively acquired fat through use- 
less exercise. 


Profits, Seven Cents a Meal 


Come back again to the hotel kitchen, in 
which we stood a moment ago and studied 
the stocking of its ice boxes. Yet that is 
not its real system after all. The real sys- 
tem is to be found in the landlord’s con- 
fidential books upstairs. These are made 
up from the daily reports that come to him 
from both the back of the house and the 
front of thehouse. From thelittlesteward’s 
office at the kitchen door come the bills 
for provender. From the cashier’s pen in 
an adjoining room come the totals of the 
restaurant checks. It is an easy matter 
thereafter to figure out the percentage cost 
of the raw supplies. In this house it gen- 
erally runs about forty-seven per cent. If 
it gets over fifty, mine host sends for his 
pink-skinned chef and has a little heart-to- 
heart talk with him. After that the per- 
centage drops—or the chef. Because this 
hotel, which is profitable, feels that it must 
make a little more than one hundred per 
cent on its raw supplies. It is well man- 
aged, and it must take care of its pay roll, 
its overhead, all the incidentals, out of that 
remaining half of the income. 

Because it is a business within a business, 
the restaurant of this hotel must stand 
upon its own feet, which means that it must 
show at least a slight margin of profit after 
all the expenses have been taken into con- 
sideration. That it does. Last year the 
average check in it was $1.09 and the 
average cost of serving a meal, including 
raw supplies, pay roll, light, overhead, and 
the like, was $1.02. The hotel man was 
satisfied with that. He will do considerably 
better on his room investment, very much 
better on his bar receipts. That is why he 
hates to see prohibition gaining so strong 
a hold all the way across the country. It 
is not that he cares for drinking himself— 
very few hotel men of the modern type do; 
but, putting all sentiment aside, he hates 
to say good-by to what is by far the most 
profitable business of his collection of many 
little businesses. 

“Tf it comes down to cases,’”’ he says, 
“we can do without the bar business by the 
simple process of charging a little more and 
taking a higher profit on the other busi- 
nesses. It is not the liquor question that 
is the weakness or the greatest problem of 
the modern hotel in America.” 

““What then is it?” 

“Labor,” he answers. ‘The hotel in 
America has ceased to be conducted by 
Americans. Upstairs where we have our 
sleeping rooms our maids are Polish. You 
would find it hard to give instructions to 
any one of them and have her follow them 
intelligently. And downstairs—in the back 
of the house—it is a thousand times worse. 
There are no longer any American cooks. 
Soon there will be no American cookery, 
and there may be other hotels where you can- 
not get sirloin steaks or pie or strawberry 
shortcake—with biscuit—as your mother 
made it, and not the abominable sponge- 
cake confection of the average French chef. 

“You have just been in my kitchen and 
have heard the official language of the place. 
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marital 


re you doing e' 
hardest possible way ? 


me 


everything the 


W. A. Burnell, a business man of Buffalo, New York, found that he was 
doing everything the hardest possible way. Of course, he was tired all the 
time and things wouldn’t move ahead as they should. Then he took the 


Emerson Course in Personal Efficiency 


Everything changed at once. He’s on the 
right track and things are coming. 


He is one of many. 12,000 have already en- 
rolled, 30% are executives, engineers and 
owners. 15% are accountants and clerks. 
13% are buyers and salesmen. 11% are 
lawyers and physicians. 6% are educators 
and the other 16% you can divide into every 
known profession in which intelligent men 
take a part. You—whoever you are—what- 
ever you do—need efficiency. You need it 
in your business and in your home. 

Man is not naturally efficient. Man’s natural way 
is to dawdle through life doing a bit here and a bit 
there. But life will not let the ambitious thinking 
man remain that way. We must learn to take ad- 
vantage of each opportunity outside of ourselves, 
and of each quality within ourselves. Knowing how 


to take advantage of each opportunity and each 
quality—that is what we call Efficiency. 


Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with 
many corporations the knowledge and experience 
that enabled him to write this course. He is the 


FREE—This Book 


Send for this book. 


What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? 


There is no standing still in life. 


the shortest, quickest, easiest road to success. 
information now — today. 
biggest thing you ever did in your life. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York * nears 


14 Chapters —In 
Colors—Illustrated 


i It contains the answer to the ever-present question 
of ‘‘Where is the money coming from?’”’ Some of the chapters: 


How you are taught Efficiency. 
ear-minded or eye-minded? Find out what you are actually doing with your time. Most 

failures are due to guesswork. You use only half your power. To what do some men owe 
their success? Health culture. Personal finances. Mr. Emerson’s message to you. 


If you’re not going forward, you are 
going backward. If Efficiency doesn’t grow on you, inefficiency will. 
This course will send you forward to your goal — it will put you on 
Send the coupon for 
It costs you nothing and may be the SS 


President of an Efficiency Company directing effi- 
ciency work in anumber of corporations. In his work 
he has had to teach and train young men, some of 
whom today hold highly paid positions. He has 
thought efficiency for forty years; he has taught it 
for thirty years; during twenty years he slowly col- 
lected the data for this course. You can learn from 
the lessons of this course how you can save an hour, 
two hours, a dollar, two dollars, out of each day and 
how you can make the day a better day at the same 
time. You can study this course and make yourself 
efficient in your own life in 15 minutes a day and for 
little more than a dollar a lesson. 


This course will give you the thing you lack, what- 
ever that thing may be. One man found it gave 
him an extra day a week; one man 
found it saved him $3,000 a 
year; one man found it added 
$5,000 a year tohis profits; 
one found health in 
it. Each found 
the thing he 
needed 

most. Send 

for this 
book and 
find out what 
you can get out 
of this course. 


of Reviews 


es Company 
es 30 Irving Place 
ges Ss New York 


Send me free and with- 
out obligation on ~ my 
part your book ‘“ Where's 
the Money Coming From?” 
—also particulars about your 
Course in Efficiency, and ‘‘Story 


Name 


S 


Occupation 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings Account 

at 4% Compound Interest with this bank—the Oldest trust company in Ohio, 
with Assets of over Fifty Million Dollars. 

Send today for our booklet ‘‘M” explaining our system of receiving deposits 


by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


RUST CO. 


‘CLEVE LAND;:OHITO 


ASSETS OVER i 
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Advice on Heating 
Your Home—Gratis 


No one style or size of heater is suitable for every 
home. Buildings and conditions vary greatly. You 


HNN 


buy a heater once in a lifetime. 


heater you need. 


*aPPROVEO BY+ 


ILL 


a sale. Hence our offer. 


A request will bring Blank and Chart. Address Dept. K 


Utica, N. Y. 


IU 


EI 


To enable you to select the particular size and type of heater that 
will prove most efficient and economical in your home (thus surely 
avoiding undue-expense and annoyance) we will send a special Infor- 
mation Blank and Diagram Chart. Fil! out the Blank, indicate your 
floor plans onchart (very simple), send to us, and our heating engineers 
will give you frank, unbiased advice as to exact size and type of 


We make types and sizes for every style and size 
bome and to burn every kind of fuel. We manufac- 
ture the largest line of heating apparatus in America. 
Our reputation, of 60 years’ standing, is maintained 
by a policy that holds the customer’s interests first. 
We will not knowingly sell “‘misfits’’. Better to lose 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


ETM 


© 7ichrra & SURPLUS $ 6,500,000.00 
c MILLION DOLLARS 6°55 


|MTERNATIONAL 


Warm Air Furnaces 
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that aly ror 
wiring your lhe 


—Yes, pay for it. Whatever your cost 
of wiring has been or will be, Edison 
MAZDA Lamps will pay for it by their 
economy over old-style lamps. 


For Edison MAZDA Lamps make 
electric light go three times as far. 


—Besides, they give better light— 
brighter, whiter light—more comfort, 
more cheer, pleasanter evenings. 


Each Edison MAZDA Lamp you use 
saves money. Make the economy maxi- 
mum by putting Edison MAZDAS in 
every socket in the house. That’s the way 
to make better lighting pay for wiring. 


Your nearest Edison Agent will tell 
you the best sizes to use. 


@ EDISON LAMP WORKS 2) 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY \ 
; CO) 


General Sales Office, Harrison,N.J.. Agencies Everywhere 


YEAR ago he almost gave up 
hope of getting to college. 
Then, one day an ‘‘ad”’ like this 
caught his eye, and he answered it. 
By looking after the local subscrip- 
tion orders for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman he earned 
every cent that he needed to entera 
well-known college last September. 


The money he earns this year 
on his renewals and on new sub- 
scriptions will take him through 
his sophomore year with flying 
colors. He will graduate in 1919. 


“My College Edu- 
cation is now 
assured”’ 


You too can earn your college 
expenses in this pleasant, easy way. 
Your own neighborhood is.a good 
territory, and you have some spare 
time now. Don’t wait till June. 


Write today to the 


Educational Division, Box 313 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 


So writes 


Lee R. McCullough 


of Illinois 


EVENING POST 


What chance has a Yankee boy in such 
a job as that? He disdains it, in the 
first place. He can go and become a first- 
rate locomotive engineer or machinist or 
motor-car expert or salesman; but cook- 
ing! It does not seem like a real business to 
him and we have to draw on Europe. New 
York gets the cream of the kitchen talent, 
the ten or twelve cities of a half-million or 
more do fairly well; but after that—well, 
it’s hard pickings for the smaller places. 
They may have the new hotels, but they 
have to equip their dining rooms, their 
kitchens and their kitchen storerooms with 
what is left over from the New York hotel 
help. It is a pretty crew in the back of the 
house that the average hotel manager in 
the medium-sized city has to handle. And 
because the house seems to move smoothly 
to the average, unthinking guest who does 
not look far underneath the surface of 
things, it is no evidence that the hotel is 
running smoothly. The chances are that 
it is not.” 

Here is a man who knows whereof he 
speaks. Ask him if the hotel, the ambi- 
tious new hotel built in your town so that 
it might attain a season of metropolitan 
appearance, can come back, can finally 
manage to squeeze out a moderate annual 
return to its dividend-hungry stockholders. 

“Tf the original expenditure was not 
entirely too wasteful, if its present location 
is ordinarily good, and if it has not too much 
nor too unfair competition, it probably 


ean,” is his reply. ‘‘But it cannot do it 


Al QUESTION OF BREEDING 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


But Hawkins rode on at a gallop down 
the hill toward the gate. A long-studied 
lesson was printed in his brain: 


“The horse must be held steady and 
straight for the obstacle, gathered about 
thirty or forty yards from it, and then 
given his head when ten or fifteen yards 
from it.” 


As they drew near, the gray felt a pres- 
sure on his bits for a moment, and then his 
head was freed. He had never been con- 
fronted with such an obstacle in his life, 
but he did not falter. Quick and clean he 
gathered, and soared over the top bar like 
an unleashed falcon. 

Back on the hilltop two dozen men 
caught their breath and gasped, and the 
Lieutenant unconsciously shouted vigorous 
approval: 

“Well taken, old man! You’ll win in a 
canter.” 

When the gray felt the hard road beneath 
his feet he needed no urging suggestion. 
Whirling in a stride he leaped forward. 
That one clear jump had purged all memory 
of hot plains, wire fences, spurring men— 
dim ideas of green grass, inviting hedges, 
hunting horns, light-handed men, gathered 
in his brain. The gray had come at last into 
his own! : 

Hawkins, knees in, hands low, body for- 
ward, was attuned to every rhythmic 
leap—and for the first time in his life he 
knew the madness of sheer joy. Then they 
flashed by a staggering man—and Hawkins 
remembered! 

“Take cover, Sergeant!’’ he shouted. 
“Take cover!’’ And he was fifty yards 
farther down the road. 

He heard now the snarling whine of 
flesh-hunting bullets. Then he heard wild 
shouts, thundering hoof beats, He glanced 
up. Down a lane that joined the road 
about a quarter of a mile ahead a column 
of lancers was racing to intercept him.. He 
saw that they had at least two hundred 
yards shorter distance to go. Then he 
leaned over the gray’s withers and shortened 
his reins. 

“Give me your best now, boy,’ he 
pleaded, and at the words the gray’s ears 
flattened back and his great stride quick- 
ened. 

Ina surge of convulsive leaps he bounded 
forward, every muscle in his body eager 
for the strain. Faster and faster he ran. 
And Hawkins, with hand and knee and 
voice, helped him forward. Closer and closer 
came the thunder of hoof beats, and harder 
and harder the gray horse tore on. 

Fifty yards away Hawkins looked up and 
groaned. Already the lancers were coming 
out upon the road. It would all be over in 
an instant. He closed his eyes and awaited 
the shock. 

With a savage wrench the gray horse 
tore the reins loose from his rider’s hands. 


without some brains. It must haves 
a real system, such as modern mer 
and manufacturers use, and not a 
believe. It must use great care in p 
ing its supplies, particularly food su 
for the kitchen. And it must work ou 
own solution of the labor problem. — 


cating its future department heads, 
educating them not toward making 


ican town, but a hotel of fairly Am 
type, without abandoning the logica 
sensible a-la-carte restaurant system, 
be precursor of any other sort of pe 
success.” 

The tavern keeper fairly traine 
experienced must follow the definite 
that have just been laid down, keep hi 
steady, and study constantly and 
the problems of his own communit 


any rate. 
perity does not enter his front doo: 
the register and stay a goodly while, 
probably be due to far deeper circumst 
circumstances which neither he no 
other man can ever conquer. The 
some hotels that never should ha 
built. Itis far too much to expect that 
can ever come back. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articl 
Mr. Hungerford on the Hotel Business. T 
dealing with the Front of the House, will 
an early number, 


These things ahead, they meant to stc 
him—to burn him with hot irons—to thro 
him with ropes—to stab him with spurs 
was to be the old game again, was it 
slackened his stride, screamed like . 
thing—the high-pitched shriek of a tort 
demon—and. catapulted straight into 
shifting mass. ime 
The stall-fed horses and factory: 
men who waited there had never hea: 
scream of an outlawed horse, nor seen 
incarnate fury of a mad one, and in re 
trampling horror they made a passai 
this one. ‘ 


When Hawkins came to himself th 
miliar face of his captain was looking u 
him, and friendly hands were liftin 
from the saddle. He wiped fretfu 
some blood that kept getting into his | 
and tried to raise his right hand in sa 
but for some reason it wouldn’t come u 

“Lieutenant says — hurry —reénfo 
ments forward,” he faltered. ~ f 

“They started when we saw you coming 
this is the reserve troop, old man,” ai 
swered the Captain! So Hawkins slippe 


his head he wondered vaguely why th 
Captain had called him ‘‘old man.” Of 
sometimes called other officers and ger 
men that. Then he remembered the gre 

“Ts my horse hurt?” he asked wi 
And they told him how the gray drew 
long breaths and contentedly fell to ¢ 
ping the short grass by the roadside 
as they had loosened his girths. 

A month later Mollie McCarthy, por 
ing over a copy of an illustrated Londo 
paper, came upon a picture that startle 
her—a slender young man with rathe 
large ears and teeth that protruded slightly 
wearing the riding boots and trim uniforn 
of a cavalry lieutenant, with one arm in: 
sling, standing at the head of a gray horse 
She looked at the heading and read on: — 


“‘GENTLEMAN RANKER WINS COMMISSIO} 


“DARING HORSEMANSHIP WINS MILIT 
HONORS ; 


“This picture of Lieutenant Haw 


Calais by our staff photographer, | 
horse shown is the mount upon whi 
daring horseman, alone and without s 


member him in English hunting fields 
that there are few more skillful gent 
riders in Europe. The gray horse is s 
have won several great steeplechase 
phies before the Lieutenant put him 
the King’s service.” es 


Then Mollie, being a woman, crie 
being an Irishwoman, wiped the tea 
kissed the picture and cried again. 
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Hat dealers everywhere are now showing the new 


ing 


Spring styles of which the above is one of many. 
Mallory Hats are Cravenette Weatherproof—an important feature. 


- 3 #265000 $3.50) SAO ue 
234 Fifth Sia el York E. AS MALLORY & SONS, Inc. Factory: Danbury, Boni: 
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This New 3400 r. p.m. Chalmers Has a Passion for Performance 


You give her gas—the gear engages—the battle with gravity 
is on. Picture flight as a dynamic struggle with the tugging, grip- 
ping, unseen muscles of earth called gravity. 

Why and how does she win every contest with this invisible 
opponent with never a gasp or fret? 

The answer is 3400 r. p. m. 

Every blow she delivers with her pistons is stiffer because of 
the speed behind it. And 3400 revolutions per minute, so far as 
we know, is the highest crankshaft speed ever attained in an American 
stock car. 

Her pistons are aluminum. They cost 15 to 20 times more 
than pistons of steel or iron. But they weigh only 12 ounces each, 
compared with the orthodox cast-iron piston of 21% to 3 pounds. 

Aluminum makes her small, compact, highly energized engine a 
Goliath, but a subtle Goliath, for might weds silken flexibility. 

It makes every blow delivered by her gas-cushioned pistons 
swifter and more effective. 

They radiate heat from the centre of the piston head much 
faster than if they were made of other materials, and engineers find 
that this prevents the accumulation of carbon in the piston head. 

That’s one of the secrets of the untroubled travel of the 
3400°r. p.m. 


The same characteristic of aluminum permits this veheme 
beast to carry higher compression—hence her singular fuel econo 
of 18 miles to every gallon of gas. 

And it means quicker acceleration, making aluminum t 
mysterious touchstone that brings you pick-up that passes all under- 
standing. . 

Finally, the anti-friction properties of aluminum mean a hig 
speed engine that will endure for years—one that will not qui 
wear itself out in its battles with gravity. 

This car has a passion for performance. 

Look out—her lure has thrown its spell over 740 cities 
towns. | . 

The undreamed-of sparkle of fox-foot hours over April high 
awaits you. It’s right across the threshold of your nearest Chalr 
dealer’s. 


Touring Car and Roadster, $1050 Detroit; $1475 in Canada 
Cabriolet, $1400 Detroit; $1900 in Canada 
Color options: Meteor blue, Oriford maroon with gold strip 


Cabriolet furnished also in Valentine Green j 
Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Michiga 
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HE expert who builds a bridge and the special- This double refinement in building is shown in the 


ist who builds a tire are alike in this—they can- color combination of this Firestone Tire with its im- 
cel distance and they greatly increase the comforts _ pressive trade-mark— 


of travel. Red Side Wall and Black Tread 


ad potas a "i; Meet i Men AAs ia This versatile efficiency is also applied in specialized Factory 
peacued the posse imit of excellence the builder methods which, with unapproached distribution, give you 
turns his attention to outward ornament. the “good measure” of Firestone service at average cost. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
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My Country Tish of Thee 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
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Copyrizht 1916, The House of Kuppenheimer 


OU will want better clothes than ever this Spring to keep 
step with the new times and opportunities. "There never was a season when 
quality was so important—or so scarce—or when it meant more to you to 
know the name of a good model by a good maker. 

The BILTMORE illustrated above is sound style: correct, not extreme. The sort 


of thing .a young man can wear—or that will give young lines to a man of any age. Your 
Kuppenheimer dealer will have it. $20.to $40. Our book, ‘‘Styles for Men,” sent on request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER, Chicago 


Originators of Fractional Sizes in Men’s Clothing 
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‘Design 


aeyrs|HAT is your pleasure 
Boncerning that 
new pone suit of 
yours? Doyou want 
it ultra vogue-ish in 


ut—or sedately conservative ? 


‘a, 


‘Do you like long, narrow, 
eaked lapels? Or short and 
tocky ones? A snug, close- 
tting waist-line? A soft, 
hant, English coat-front ? 


And as to fabric? Subdued 
soft hues? Or bright, 
4 
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Fave it Roya 
to YOUr. fancy and 


Royal Tailors 


nn Ath 10,000 Cities and Towns 


youthsome colors? abet 
Checks? Plaids? Plains? 
Hard finish or soft?) Domestic 
or imported? 


Suit your own taste. You 
write your own ticket when 
your suit is Royal ‘ailored- 


to - your- order. 


Select the woolen from the 
largest collection of fine cus- 


tom tailor fabrics to be found 


in America. Choose the fash- 
ion from 74 distinct style plates. 


Ta fae ss PRESIDENT 


POST 


1ZUTE 


You can’t go wrong. For 
Royal Tailoring shows you 
only the authentic styles and 
patterns. From all that is new 
and correct in Tailordom, it 
permits you to select that 
which is most correct and 
becoming to you. 


Royal clothes are always made-to- 
order. But that means, to the order 
of your preferences as well as to the 
dimensions of your body. 


Prices $16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35 
for the utmost in custom tailor quality. 
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‘HE great American eye-opener is an Ivory Soap 

bath. A quick massage from head to toe with the 
mild, bubbling, copious Ivory lather, a plunge into clear, 
cold water, a brisk rub-down and one enjoys that feeling 
of exhilarating cleanness which gives mind and body 
a running start in the day’s work and play. 


ial 


RY SOAP. .... (M08... ... .99%% PURE 
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TPLOMTS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York ; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


Re 
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London: 6,Henrietta Street 
| Covent Garden,W.C. 
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E HAD meant to go 
to Europe this last 
summer, and Tish 
would have gone any- 
var or no war, if we had not 
ed her off onto something else. ‘“‘Submarines fiddle- 

” shesaid. “Give mea good life preserver, with a bottle 
ikberry cordialfastened to it, and the sea has noterrors «~ 
” 


Dee LeU Sr ce AT ED 


said the proper way to do, in case the ship was torpedoed, 
goupon an upper deck, and let the vessel sink under one. | 
hen without haste,” 
dlained, “as the water 
bout one, strike out 
. The life belt sup- 
me, but swim gently 
exercise. It will pre- 
iilling. With a water- 
bag of crackers, and 
eather, one could go 
vfortably for a day or 


ill remember the de- 
g face Aggie turned to 
5 was December then, 
ry cold. 

vever, she said noth- 
ore until January. 
n that month Charlie 
zame to Tish’s to Sun- 
nner, and we were all 
‘The subject came up 


was about the time 
0k up vegetarianism, 
amber that, because 
ywayshe couldinduce 
2 Sands to come to 
was to promise to 
two chops for him. 
ally I am not a vege- 
Tam not and never 
. I took a firm stand 
when at Tish’s home. 
ggie followed Tish’s 
f course, and I believe 
P to it as far as pos- 
although it is quite 
iat, stopping in one 
expectedly to secure a new crochet pattern, I smelled broiling steak. But Aggie 
ted that she merely intended to use the juice from a small portion, having had 
her weak spells, the balance to go to the janitor’s dog. 

vever, this is a digression. 


trope!” said Charlie Sands. “Forget it! What in the name of the gastric juice 


I'm eating?” 

‘as a mixture of bran, raisins and chopped nuts, as I recall it, moistened with water 

: into a compact form. It was Tish’s own invention. She called it Bran-nut, 

1s talking of making it in large quantities for sale. 

tlie Sands gave it up with a feeble gesture. 

usorry, Aunt Letitia,” he said at last; “I’m a strong man ordinarily, but by the 

ve got it masticated I’m too weak to swallow it. If—if one could have a stream 

or playing on it while working, it would facilitate things.”’ 

de Ostermaiers,” said Aggie, “are going West.” 

dod for the Ostermaiers,” said Charlie Sands. “Great idea. See America first. 

‘untry Tish of Thee, ete. Why don’t you three try it?” . 

1 relinquished Europe slowly. “One would think,’ Charlie Sands said, ‘“‘that you 

German being asked to give up Belgium.” 

hat part of the West?” she demanded. “It’s all civilized, isn’t it?”’ 

le Rocky Mountains,” said Charlie Sands, “will never be civilized.” 

. broke off a piece of Bran-nut, and when she thought no one was looking poured a 

2a over it. There was a gleam in her eye that Aggie and I have learned to know. 

Ountains!”” she said. “That ought to be good for Aggie’s hay fever.” 

ical live with hay fever,” Aggie put in sharply, ‘‘than cure it by falling over 
‘ll have to take a chance on that, of course,” Charlie Sands said. “I’m not sure 

‘ale, but I am sure it will be interesting.” Oh, he knew Tish well enough. 


“The Outside Edge, by George!’’ Said Charlie Sands. 


Tell her a thing was dangerous, 
and no power could restrain her. 
I do not mind saying that I 
was not keen about the thing. 
J had my fortune told years ago, 
and the palmist said that if a certain line had had a 

/ : bend in it I would have been hanged. But since it did 
a) sage 3 $e ye? not, to be careful of high places. 

“It’s a sporting chance,” said Charlie Sands, al- 
though I was prodding him under the table. ‘‘With 
some good horses and a bag of this—er—concentrated 
food, you would have the time of your young lives.” 
This was figurative. We are all of us round fifty. 
““The—the Bran-nut,” he said, ‘“‘would serve for 
both food and ammunition. I can see you riding along, 
now and then dropping a 
piece of it on the head of some 
unlucky mountain goat, and 
watching it topple over into 
eternity. I can see ——’” 

“Riding!”’ said Aggie. 
“Then I’m not going. I 
have never been on a horse 
and I never intend to be.” 

“Don’t be a fool,’”’ Tish 
snapped. “If you’ve never 
been on a horse it’s time and 
to spare you got on one.”’ 

Hannah had been clear- 
ing the table with her lips 
shut tight. Hannah is an 
old and privileged servant 
and has a most unfortunate 
habit of speaking her mind. 

So now shestopped beside 
Tish. 

“You take my advice and 
go, Miss Tish,” shesaid. ‘“‘If 
you ride a horse round some 
and get an appetite, you’ll 
go down on your knees and 
apologize to your Maker for 
the stuff we’ve been eating 
the last four weeks.’’ She 
turned to Charlie Sands, and 
positively her chin was quiv- 
ering. ‘‘I’m a healthy 
woman,” she said, “‘and I 
work hard and need good 
nourishing food. When it’s come to a point where I eat the cat’s meat and let it go 
hungry,” she said, ‘‘it’s time either I lost my appetite or Miss Tish went away.” 

Well, Tish dismissed Hannah haughtily from the room, and the conversation went on. 
None of us had been far West, although Tish has a sister-in-law in Toledo, Ohio. But 
owing to a quarrel over a pair of andirons that had been in the family for a long time she 
had never visited her. 

“You'll like it, all of you,’ Charlie Sands said as we waited for the baked apples. 
“Once get started with a good horse between your knees, and 4 

“T hope,” Tish interrupted him, “that you do not think we are going to ride astride!” 

“‘T’m darned sure of it.” 

That was Charlie Sands’ way of talking. He does not mean to be rude, and he is 
really a young man of splendid character. But, as Tish says, contact with the world, 
although it has not spoiled him, has roughened his speech. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘‘there are places out there where the horses have to climb 
like goats. It’s only fair to them to distribute your weight equally. A side saddle is 
likely to turn and drop you a mile or two down a crack.” 

Aggie went rather white and sneezed violently. But Tish looked thoughtful. 

“Tt sounds reasonable,’ she said. ‘‘I’ve felt for a long time that I’d be glad to 
discard skirts. Skirts,’ she said, ‘‘are badges of servitude, survivals of the harem, 
reminders of a time when nothing was expected of woman but parasitic leisure.” 

I tried to tell her that she was wrong about the skirts. Miss MacGillicuddy, our 
missionary in India, had certainly said that the women in harems wore bloomers. But 
Tish left the room abruptly, returning shortly after with a volume of the encyclopedia, 
and looked up the Rocky Mountains. 

I remember it said that the highest ranges were, as compared with the size and shape 
of the earth, only as the corrugations on the skin of an orange. Hither the man who 
wrote that had never seen an orange or he had never seen the Rocky Mountains. 


PUREVSST ON, 


“The Old Sport!”’ 


Orange, indeed! If he 
had said the upperend <j 
of a pineapple it would 4 i 
have been more like it. i 

I wish the man who a 
wrote it would go to 
Glacier Park. Iam not 
avindictive woman, but 

I know one or two places where I would like to place him and 
make him swallow that orange. I’d like to see him on a 
horse, on the brink of a cafion a mile deep, and have his 
horse reach over the edge for a stray plant or two, or stand- 
ing in a cloud up to his waist, so that, as Aggie so plain- 
tively observed, “The lower half of one is in a snowstorm 
while the upper part is getting sunburned.” 

For we went. Oh, yes, we went. It is not the encyclo- 
pedia’s fault that we came back. But now that we are 
home, and nothing wrong except a touch of lumbago that 
Tish got from sleeping on the ground, and, of course, 
Aggie’s unfortunate experience with her teeth, I look back 
on our various adventures with pleasure. I even contem- 
plate a return next year, although Aggie says she will die 
first. But even that is not to be taken as final. The last 
time I went to see her she had bought a revolver from the 

‘janitor and was taking lessons in loading it. 

The Ostermaiers went also. Not with us however. The 
congregation made up a purse for the purpose, and Tish 
and Aggie and I went further, and purchased a cigar case 
for Mr. Ostermaier and a quantity of cigars. Smoking is 
the good man’s only weakness. 

I must say, however, that it is absurd to hear Mrs. 
Ostermaier boasting of the trip. To hear her talk one 
would think they had done the whole thing, instead of sit- 
ting in an automobile and looking up at the mountains. I 
shall never forget the day they were in a car passing along 
a road, and we crossed unexpectedly ahead of them and 
went on straight up the side of a mountain. 

Tish had a sombrero on the side of her head, and was 
resting herself in the saddle by having her right leg thrown 
negligently over the horse’s neck. With the left foot she 
was kicking our pack horse, a creature so scarred with 
brands that Tish had named her Jane, after a cousin of hers 
who had had so many operations that Tish says she is now 
entirely unfurnished. 

Mr. Ostermaier’s face was terrible, and only two days 
ago Mrs. Ostermaier came over to ask about putting an 
extra width in the skirt to her last winter’s suit. But it is 
my belief that she came to save Tish’s soul, and nothing 
else. 

“T’m so glad wide skirts have come in,” she said. 
“They’re so modest, aren’t they, Miss Tish?” 

“Not in a wind,” Tish said, eying her coldly. 

“T do think, dear Miss Tish,’’ she went on with her 
eyes down, “‘that to—to go about in riding breeches before 
a young man is—well, it is hardly discreet, is it?” 

I saw Tish glancing about the room. She was pretty 
angry, and I knew perfectly well what she wanted. I put 
my knitting bag over Charlie Sands’ tobacco pouch. 

Tish had learned to roll cigarettes out in Glacier Park. 
Not that she smoked them, of course, but she said she 
might as well know how. There was no knowing when 
it would come in handy. And when she wishes to calm 
herself she reaches instinctively for what Bill used to 
call, strangely, ‘“‘the makings.” 

“Tf,”? she said, her eye still roving—‘“‘if it was any treat 
to a twenty-four-year-old cowpuncher to see three elderly 
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women in riding breeches, Mrs. Ostermaier—and it’s kind 
of you to think so—why, I’m not selfish.”’ 

Mrs. Ostermaier’s face was terrible. She gathered up 
her skirt and rose. 

“T shall not tell Mr. Ostermaier what you have just 
said,’’ she observed with her mouth set hard. “We owe 
you a great deal, especially the return of my 
earrings. But I must request, Miss Tish, 
that you do not voice such sentiments in the 
Sunday school.” 

Tish watched her out. Then she sat down 
androlled eleven cigarettes for Charlie Sands, 
one after the other. At last she spoke. 

“T’m not sure,” she said tartly, “‘that if 
I had it to do over again I’d doit. That 
woman’s not a Christian. I was thinking,” 
she went on, ‘‘of giving them a part of the 
reward to go to Asbury Park with. But she’d 
have to wear blinders on the bathing beach, 
so I'll not do it.” 

However, I am ahead of my recital. 

For a few days Tish said nothing more, 
but one Sunday morning, walking home from 
church, she turned to me suddenly and said: 

“Lizzie, you’re fat.” 

“T’m as the Lord made me,” I replied 
with some spirit. 

“‘Widdlesticks!’”’ said Tish. ‘“‘You’re as 
your own sloth and overindulgence has made 
you. Don’t blame the Good Man for it.” 

Now, I am a peaceful woman, and Tish is as my own 
sister, and indeed even more so. But I was roused to anger 
by her speech. 

“T’ve been fleshy all my life,” I said. ‘I’m no lazier 
than most, and I’m a dratted sight more agreeable than 
some I know, on account of having the ends of my nerves 
padded.” 

But she switched to another subject in her characteris- 
tic manner. 

“Have you ever reflected, either of you,” she observed, 
““that we know nothing of this great land of ours? That we 
sing of loving ‘thy rocks and rills, thy woods and templed 
hills’—although the word ‘templed’ savors of paganism 
and does not belong in a national hymn. And that itis all 
balderdash?”’ 

Aggie took exception to this and said that she loved her 
native land, and had been south to Pinehurst and west to 
see her niece in Minneapolis, on account of the baby hav- 
ing been named for her. But Tish merely listened with a 
grim smile. 

“Travel from a car window,” she observed, ‘is no 
better than travel in a nickelodeon. I have done all of that 
I am going to. I intend to become acquainted with my 
native land, closely acquainted. State by state I shall 
wander over it, refreshing soul and body and using muscles 
too long unused.” 

“Tish!” Aggie quavered. ‘‘ You are not going on another 
walking tour?” 

Only a year or two before Tish had read Stevenson’s 
Travels With a Donkey, and had been possessed to follow 
his example. I have elsewhere recorded the details of that 
terrible trip. Even I turned pale, I fear, and cast a nervous 
eye toward the table where Tish keeps her reading matter. 

Tish is imaginative, and is always influenced by the 
latest book she has read. For instance, a volume on Nurs- 
ing at the Front almost sent her across to France, although 
she cannot make a bed and never could, and turns pale at 
the sight of blood; and another time a book on flying 
machines sent her up into the air, mentally if not literally. 
T shall never forget the time she secured some literature on 
the Mormon Church, and the difficulty I had in smuggling 
it out under my coat. 

Tish did not refute the walking tour at once, but fell 
into a deep reverie. 

It is not her custom to confide her plans to us until they 
are fully shaped and too far on to be interfered with, which 
accounts for our nervousness. 

On arriving at her apartment, however, we found a map 
laid out on the table and the Rocky Mountains marked with 
pins. We noticed that whenever she straightened from the 
table she grunted. 

““What we want,” Tish said, ‘‘is isolation. No people. 
No crowds. Noservants. If I don’t get away from Hannah 
soon IJ’ll murder her.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt to see somebody now and then, 
Tish,” Aggie objected. 

“Nobody,” Tish said firmly. “‘A good horse is compan- 
ion enough.” 

She forgot herself and straightened completely, and she 
groaned. ; 

“We might meet some desirable people, Tish,” I put in 
firmly. ‘‘If we do, I don’t intend to run like a rabbit.” 

“Desirable people!’’ Tish scoffed. ‘In the Rocky 
Mountains! My dear Lizzie, every desperado in the 
country takes refuge in the Rockies. Of course if you want 
to take up with that class ——” 

Aggie sneezed and looked wretched. As for me, I made 
up my mind then and there that if Letitia Carberry was 


Aggie Unfortunately Waved Her Red Parasol at | 
The Result Was Most Amazing 


going to such a neighborhood, she was not going ») 
am not much with a revolver, but mighty handy; 
pair of lungs. 3 

Well, Tish had it all worked out. 

“T’ve found the very place,’”’ she said. “In ° 
place, it’s Government property. When our coun 
aside a part of itself as a public domain we shoulds 
appreciation. In the second place, it’s wild. Id: 
spend a vacation in Central Park near the Zoo ai 
Yellowstone. In the third place, with an Indian ‘ 
tion on one side and a national forest on the ot? 
bound to be lonely. Any tourist,” she said seit 
“can go to the Yosemite and be photographe 
redwood tree.” ee | 

“To the Indians stay on the reservation?” Age 
feebly. 

“Probably not,” Tish observed coldly. “One« 
Aggie—if you are going to run like a scared de 
time you see an Indian or a bear, I wish you woul 
Asbury Park.” j 

She forgot herself then and sat down quickly, 2) 
which was followed by an agonized expression. 

“Tish,” I said sharply, “you have been riding a! 

“Only in a cinder ring,” she replied with ut 
docility. “The teacher said I would be a trifle stif’ 

“How long did you ride?” 

“Not more than twenty minutes,” she said. 4 
was to be an hour, but somebody put a nickel ° 
chanical piano, and the creature I was on start! 
sideways.” 

Well, she had fallen off and had to be taken ht 
taxicab. When Aggie heard it she simply took } 
out of the map and stuck them in Tish’s cushil 
mouth was set tight. 

“T didn’t really fall,” Tish said. “I sat dor 
was cinders, and not hard. It has made my ni 
that’s all.” 

“‘That’s enough,” said Aggie. “‘If I’ve got tos 
ure by ramming my spinal column up into my ‘ 
crowding my brains, I’ll stay at home.” 

“You can’t fall out of a Western saddle,” Tish } 
rather bitterly. “And if I were you, Aggie, I 
worry about crowding my brains.” 

However, she probably regretted this speech 
added more gently: “A high altitude will help ? 
fever, Aggie.” 

Aggie said with some bitterness that her hay 
not need to be helped. That, as far as she coulds) 
strong and flourishing. At that matters rested, 
a bit of conversation just before we left. Aggie ht 
her sweater vest and her muffler and the jack 
winter suit and was getting into her fur coat, 
said: ‘‘Soft as mush, both of you!” 

“Tf you think, Tish Carberry,” I began, “tha 

“Apple dumplings!” said Tish. “Sofa pillow 
fish! Not a muscle to divide between you!” 

I drew on my woolen tights angrily. a 
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levators!” Tish went on scornfully. “Street cars and 
bs! No wonder your bodies are mere masses of 
slasm, or cellulose, or whatever it is.” 
nce when,” said Aggie, ‘‘have you been walking to 
yp yourself, Tish? I must say 5 
e anger brought on one of her sneezing attacks, and 
4s unable to finish. Tish stood before us oracularly. 
‘ter next September,” she said; “‘you will both scorn 
th of civilization. You will move about for the joy of 
g about. You will have cast off the shackles of the 
und be born anew. That is, if a plan of mine goes 
th. Lizzie, you will lose fifty pounds!” 
I, I didn’t want to lose fifty pounds. After our sum- 
. the Maine woods I had gone back to find that my 
ailor-made coat, which had fitted me exactly, and 
stiffened with haircloth kept its shape off and looked 
myself were hanging to the hook, had caved in on me 
eral places. Just as I had gone to the expense of 
s it taken in I began to put on flesh again, and had 
re it let out. Besides, no woman over forty should 
sduce, at least not violently. She wrinkles. My face 
ummer had fallen into accordion plaits, and I had 
rious feeling of having enough skin for two. 

ie had suggested at that time that I have my cheeks 
yut with paraffin, which I believe cakes and gives the 
rance of youth. But Mrs. Ostermaier knew a woman 
ad done so, and being hit on one side by a snowball, 
\dding broke in half, one part moving up under her 
id the second lodging at the angle of her jaw. She 
ying on a hot-water bottle to melt the pieces and 
them together again, but they did not remain fixed, 
x developed a wandering habit and slipping unex- 
ly now and then. Mrs. Ostermaier says it is painful 
ch her holding them in place when she yawns. 

mgely enough, however, a few weeks later Tish’s 
siasm for the West had apparently vanished. When 
| weeks went by and the atlas had disappeared from 
ble, and she had given up vegetarianism for Swedish 
nents, we felt that we were to have a quiet summer 
ll, and Aggie wrote to a hotel in Asbury Park about 
for July and August. 

re was a real change in Tish. She stopped knitting 
inal bands for the soldiers in Europe, for one thing, 
gh she had sent over almost a dozen very tasty ones. 
evenings, when we dropped in to chat with her, she 
ary little and invariably dozed in her chair. 

mesuch occasion, Aggie having inadvertently stepped 
rocker of her chair while endeavoring by laying a 
mn Tish’s brow to discover if she was feverish, the 
ilted back and Tish wakened with a jerk. 
immediately fell to groaning and clasped her hands 
small of her back, quite ignoring poor Aggie, whom 
air had caught in the epigastric region, and who was 
lled for some time to struggle for breath. 

mping Jehoshaphat!” said Tish in an angry tone. It 
for Tish to use the name of a Biblical character in 
ay, but she was clearly suffering. ‘‘What in the 
are you doing, Aggie?” 

trying to breathe,” poor Aggie replied. 

en I wish,” Tish said coldly, “that you would make 
ort some place else than on the rocker of my chair. 
rred me, and I am in no state to be jarred.” 

she refused to explain further, beyond saying, in 
0 a question of mine, that she was not feverish and 
he had not been asleep, having merely closed her 
rest them. Also she affirmed that she was not tak- 
ing lessons. We both noticed, however, that she did 
ve her chair during the time we were there, and that 
$ sitting on the sofa cushion I had made her for the 
us Christmas, and on which I had embroidered the 
loore’s beautiful words: “ Come, rest in this bosom.” 
\ggie was still feeling faint I advised her to take 
thful of blackberry cordial, which Tish keeps for 
neies in her bathroom closet. Immediately follow- 
ty ele the calm of the evening was broken by a 
riek, 

peared, on my rushing to the bathroom, while Tish 
artlessly still, that Aggie, not seeing a glass, had 
the bottle to her lips and taken quite a large mouth- 
liniment, which in color resembled the cordial. I 
her sitting on the edge of the bathtub in a state of 
e, 


oan she groaned. “Oh, Lizzie, I am not 
e! 


Ww with the bottle to Tish, who was very calm and 
ily rubbing one of her ankles, 

) her good,” Tish said. “Take some of the stiffness 
her liver, for one thing. But you might keep an 


her. It’s full of aleohol.” oe 


a the antidote?” I asked, hearing Aggie’s 
e gold cure is the only thing I can think of at the 
it,” said Tish coldly, and started on the other ankle. 
Tely record this incident to show the change in Tish. 
was not seriously upset, although dizzy for an hour 
nd very talkative, especially about Mr. Wiggins, a 
to whom she had once been engaged, but had not 
d, owing to his having died just as Aggie had a dozen 


“ 
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of everything ready and laid away, having slipped off a 
roof in pursuit of his occupation. 

Tish was changed. Her life, which mostly had been an 
open book to us, became filled with mystery. There were 
whole days when she was not to be located anywhere, and 
evenings, as I have stated, when she dozed in her chair. 

As usual when we are worried about Tish we consulted 
her nephew, Charlie Sands, who is the city editor of one of 
our foremost newspapers. But like all members of the 
masculine sex he refused to be worried. 

“She'll be all right,” he observed. ‘She takes these 
spells. But trust the old lady to come up smiling.” 

“It’s either Christian Science or osteopathy,” Aggie 
said dolefully. “She’s not herself. The fruit cake she sent 
me the other day tasted very queer, and Hannah thinks 
she put ointment in instead of butter.’’ 

“Ointments!” observed Charlie thoughtfully. ‘And 
salves! By George, I wonder I'll tell you,” he said: 
“Tl keep an eye open for a few days. The symptoms 
sound like —— But never mind. I’ll let you know.” 

We were compelled to be satisfied with this, but for 
several days we lingered in anxiety. During that painful 
interval nothing occurred to enlighten us, except one 
conversation with Tish. 

We had taken dinner with her, and she seemed to be 
allright again and more than usually active. Shehad given 
up the Bran-nut after breaking a tooth on it, and was eat- 
ing rare beef, which she had heard was digested in the 
spleen or some such place, thus resting the stomach for a 
time. She left us, however, immediately after the meal, 
and Hannah, her maid, tiptoed into the room. 

“T’m that nervous I could scream,” she said. “Do you 
know what she’s doing now?” 

“No, Hannah,” I said with bitter sarcasm. ‘Long 
ago I learned never to surmise what Miss Tish is doing.” 

“She’s in the bathroom, standing on one foot and 
waving the other inthe air. She’s been doing it,’’ Han- 
nah said, “for weeks. First one foot, then the other. 
And that ain’t all.” 

“You’ve been spying on Miss Tish,” Aggie said. 
“Shame on you, Hannah!” 

“T have, Miss Aggie. Spy I have and spy I will, 
while there’s breath in my body. Twenty years have 
1 Do you know what she does when she comes 
home from these sneakin’ trips of hers? She sits in a 
hot bath until the wonder is that her blood ain’t turned 
to water. And after that she uses liniment. Her un- 
derclothes is that stained up with it that I’m ashamed 
to hang ’em out.” 

Here Tish returned and, after a suspicious glance 
at Hannah, sat down. Aggie and I glanced at each 
other. She did not, as she had for some 
time past, line the chair with pillows, and 
there was an air about her almost of 
triumph. 

She did not, however, volunteer any 
explanation. Aggie and I were driven to 
speculation, in which we indulged on our 
way home, Aggie being my guest at the 


s- 
bd 


time, on account of her janitor’s children having measles, 
and Aggie never having had them, although recalling a 
severe rash as a child, with other measly symptoms. 

“She has something in mind for next summer,” said 
Aggie apprehensively, ‘‘and she is preparing her strength 
for it. Tish is forehanded if nothing else.”’ 

“Well,” I remarked with some bitterness, ‘if we are 
going along it might be well to prepare us too.” 

“Something,” Aggie continued, “that requires standing 
on one foot with the other in the air.” 

“Don’t drivel,” said I. “‘She’s not likely going into the 
Russian ballet. She’s training her muscles, that’s all.’ 

But the mystery was solved the following morning when 
Charlie Sands called me up. 2 

“T’ve got it, beloved aunt,” he said. Although I am not 
related to him, or Aggie either, he calls us the A.A.s, 
which means, I believe, the Amazing Aunts. Although 
why ‘‘amazing’’ I never could make out. 

“Got what?” said I. 

“What the old lady is up to. She’s a wonder, and no 
mistake. Only I think it was stingy of her not to let you 
and Aunt Aggie in.” 

He asked me to get Aggie and meet him at the office as 
soon as possible, but he refused to explain further. And he 
continued to refuse until we had arrived at our destina- 
tion, a large brick building in the center of the city. 

“Now,” he said, “‘take a long breath and go in. And 
mind—no excitement.”’ 

We went in. There was a band playing and people 
circling at a mile a minute. In the center there was a 
cleared place, and Tish was there on ice skates. An 
instructor had her by the arm, and as we looked she waved 
him off, gave herself a shove forward with one foot, and 
then, with her arms waving, she made a double curve, first 
on one foot and then on the other. 


, 
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We Got Higher All the Time, and Rode Through Waterfalls and Along the Edge of Death 
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“The outside edge, by George!” said Charlie Sands. 
“The old sport!” 

Unluckily at that moment Tish saw us, and sat down 
violently on the ice. And a quite nice-looking young man 
fell over her and lay stunned for several seconds. We 
rushed round the arena, expecting to see them both carried 
out, but Tish was uninjured, and came skating toward us 
with her hands in her pockets. It was the young man who 
had to be assisted out. 

“Well,” she said, fetching up against the railing with 
a bang, “‘of course you had to come before I was ready for 
you! Ina week I’ll really be skating.” 

We said nothing, but looked at her, and I am afraid our 
glances showed disapproval, for she straightened her hat 
with a jerk. 

“Well?” she said. ‘‘You’re not tongue-tied all of a 
sudden, are you? Can’t a woman take a little exercise 
without her family and friends coming snooping round 
and acting as if she’d broken the Ten Commandments?”’ 

“Breaking the Ten Command- 
ments!’ [said witheringly. ‘“‘Break- 


‘It’s like this,” said Tish. “‘Hannah, go out and close 
the door, and don’t stand listening. I have figured it all 
out,’”’ she said, when Hannah had slammed out. “The 
muscles used in skating are the ones used in mountain 
climbing. Besides, there may be times when a pair of 
skates would be handy going over the glaciers. It’s not 
called Glacier Park for nothing, I dare say. When we went 
into the Maine woods we went unprepared. This time I 
intend to be ready for any emergency.” 

But we gave her little encouragement. We would go 
along, and told her so. But further than that I refused to 
prepare. I would not skate, and said so. 

“Very well, Lizzie,” she said. ‘‘Don’t blame me if you 
find yourself unable to cope with mountain hardships. I 
merely felt this way: if each of us could do one thing well 
it might be helpful. There’s always snow, and if Aggie 
would learn to use snowshoes it might be valuable.” 

““Where could I practice?’’ Aggie demanded. But Tish 
went on, ignoring Aggie’s sarcastic tone. 


ing a leg more likely. If you could 
have seen yourself, Tish Carberry, 
sprawled on that ice at your age, and 
both your arteries and your bones 
brittle, as the specialist told you— 
and I heard him myself—you’d take 
those things off your feet and go home 
and hide your head.”’ 

““T wish I had your breath, Lizzie,”’ 
Tish said. ‘“I’d be a submarine 
diver.”’ 

Saying which she skated off, and 
did not come near us again. A young 
gentleman went up to her and asked 
her to skate, though I doubt if she 
had ever seen him before. And as we 
left the building in disapproval they 
were doing fancy turns in the middle 
of the place, and a crowd was gath- 
ering round them. 

Owing to considerable feeling being 
roused by the foregoing incident 
we did not see much of Tish for a 
week. Ifa middle-aged woman wants 
to make a spectacle of herself both 
Aggie and I felt that she needed to 
betaughtalesson. Besides, we knew 
Tish. With her, to conquer a thing 
is to lose interest. 

Onthe anniversary of the day Aggie 
became engaged to Mr. Wiggins, 
Tish asked us both to dinner, and 
we buried the hatchet, or rather the 
skates. It was when dessert came 
that we realized how everything that 
had occurred had been preparation 
for the summer, and that we were not 
going to Asbury Park, after all. 


hill lot usually dedicated to juvenile athletic effort a 
canvas city was springing into being. Lumbering red 
wagons, their wheels coated with the mud of many jour- 
neyings, had arrived at intervals. The center pole was 
already pointing skyward and little groups of sleepy can- 
vasmen were tugging on the ropes that hauled the seventy- 
five-foot roundtop to its position. Stakes had been driven, 
and long before the inhabitants of the little Southern town 
of Hanford had risen to go forth to their daily avocations 
the tents of the famous Morse & Moffatt Consolidated 
Circus and Congress of World’s Wonders had been erected. 
All over the lot, superintending the labor of pitching 
from its inception to its close, a lean and lanky young man, 
who apparently possessed the secret of endless motion as 
applied to human endeavor, was moving restlessly from 
place to place. He was Frank Morse, sole proprietor of 
the unique organization that bore his name. 

When all was finished the proprietor viewed the layout, 
from the flag that fluttered at the masthead of the maintop 
to the guy ropes that sustained the horse tent, and chuckled 
his satisfaction. With long strides he walked over to the 
edge of the hill, from which coign of vantage he could get 
a panoramic view of the little hamlet lying in the valley 
below. The smoke was commencing to curl upward from 
many chimneys and the morning sun was just rising in a 
pink ball from the tree tops that skirted the river. 

Away in the distance a cloud of dust formed and gath- 
ered volume as it rose upward. The man on the edge of the 
hill watched it in an impersonal way until a horse and rider 


[: THE drowsy dew of early morning and on the vacant 
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emerged therefrom. Then he woke to sudden interest as 
they came cantering slowly toward him. It was no unusual 
sight to see an equestrian in that particular locality, but 
this animal came forward with the frictionless gait that to 
the eye of the elect is the hallmark of tremendous reserve 
force and extraordinary speed. 

Morse never took his eyes off the pair. The horse climbed 
the grade with the springy, swinging walk begotten of aris- 
tocratic breeding. He was ridden by a boy about seventeen 
years of age, and the circus man also noted the easy seat of 
a born horseman. Within a few yards of where the show- 
man was standing the boy pulled up and for a second or 
two sat motionless. 

“Howdy?” he said shortly. 

“Howdy, kid?”’ returned the impresario cheerfully, with 
all the optimistic air of a man who had surmounted every 
obstacle and was unacquainted with hard luck in any man- 
ner, shape or form. “‘That’s a likely kind of a goat you’re 
straddlin’. A purty fair imitation of a ridable hoss. Looks 
like a short hoss that had got in th’ wrong pasture. What 
do you use him fur, kid?” 

“T was thinkin’ I’d like to join th’ circus,”’ answered the 
boy. “Is there any chance? I own this hoss an’ I have a 
few dollars saved up. I’m sick of this blamed town an’ 
I’m a-goin’ to move.” 

At the latter statement the circus man evinced a sudden 
and serious interest. 


“And if you, Lizzie, would learn to throw a las 
lariat—I believe both terms are correct—it would 
great advantage, especially in case of meeting fer, 
animals. The park laws will not allow us to kill they 
it would be mighty convenient, Lizzie. Not to m 
that it would be an accomplishment few women po: 

I refused to make the attempt, although Tish se 
the clothesline, and with the aid of the encyclopedia 
a loop in the end of it. Finally she became intereste 
self, and when we left rather downhearted at ten 
she had caught the rocking chair three times 
the clock. 

Aggie and I prepared with little enthusias1 
confess. We had as much love for the rocks and 
great country as Tish, but, as Aggie observed 
rocks and rocks, and one could love them with 
up them or falling off them. 

The only comfort we had was that Char 
that we would ride ponies, and not horses 
children have a pony 
gentle and not much 
dog, which comes up 
lumps of sugar. We w 
false sense of security, 

As far as we could 
making few preparatio 
She said we could get e 
needed at the park 
that the riding was mer 
a saddle and letting the 
rest. Buton the twenty- 
the anniversary of thed 
to have been married, 
to decorate Mr. Wiggins’ 
place, and coming out of 
tery we met Tish. F 

She was on a horse, astride 

She was not alone. A gent 
was riding beside her, and | 
her horse by a long leather st’ 

She pretended not to see 1 
Aggie unfortunately waved I 
parasol at her. The result wa 
amazing. The beast shewason 
itself free in an instant, anc 
the same movement, appa 
leaped the hedge beside the 
One moment there was Tisl 
derby hat and breeches, and t] 
moment there was only the. 
man, with his mouth open. _ 
Aggie collapsed, moaning 
road, and beyond the hedge w 
hear the horse leaping tombst 
the cemetery. = 

“Oh, Tish!” Aggie wailed. 

. Lbroke my way through the 
to find what was left of her, wi 

; (Continued on Page 54 


a 
bie 


“There ain’t any reason why you an’ I shouldn’t 
complete understandin’, kid,” said he cautiously, “t 
I see that we both belong. Th’ elephant has stepped 
pocketbook an’ flattened it out till it looks like a} 
stamp. With a hoss like that you might join th’ 
band of immortals; an’ if you had some of th’ In-G 
Trust stuff hid away under a brick somewhere h 
dunno but what I’d declare you in as a partner. | 
five hundred iron men just now,” concluded Mr. 
“would put me an’ my outfit where th’ wicked cea‘ 
troublin’ an’ th’ weary are at rest.” ae 

On that selfsame night, when darkness envelo 
things, a boy stole forth from the family rooftree, m 
a horse, and commenced a long hike, following th¢ 
tion taken by the wagon show as it journeyed to! 
stand. Bear with me, gentle reader, while I m 
admission that I was that boy. The horse’s name wa 
Trouper. (3 

He was a quarter horse without a peer and had : 
won many races, by which I had profited in a m 
way unusual for most boys of my age. oe. 

My new partner was one of the most unusual ch 
it has ever been my privilege to meet. His was alo 
gangling personality, surmounted by an old-you 
He had confidence in himself and in almost eve’ 
else that lived or breathed. In the course of a va 
career Morse had been a lightning-rod agent, te 
operator and medicine-show faker; and his qu ! te 

In c i} 


surrounded the most optimistic disposition 
wide world. 
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me day, kid,”’ he would say, ‘‘you an’ me will parade 
ttle ol’ show right down Broadway, N’York; an’ 
ean against that burg until it falls into th’ North 


ilways made a sweeping statement of this kind about 
ne that we were at a loss to know where to turn for 
‘to buy horse feed, or even the very common neces- 
if life. You could have put a photograph of my part- 
side a portrayal of everlasting hope and claimed 
ley were twin brothers. He was the original prophet, 
and emperor of the Kingdom of Glad Tidings. The 
should have been populated by his kind. He was a 
xr, with a faith in the future, built on a foundation 
ing as the guardians of the Great Divide. He had no 
lays. His numerals on the calendar were all those 
aorrow. 


Out With a Ten-Wagon Show 


show itself was a little ten-wagon affair, which was 
on such a peculiar haphazard basis that, when con- 
| with the methods of the present day, it seems incred- 
at we got from town to town. All the advance work 
me by one man, who carried his advertising matter 
bottom of an ordinary covered buggy. Our show 
was never larger than the average one-sheet, and was 
1 in old-fashioned block type in the offices of the 
ountry weeklies that we met up with in the course 
travels. It was usual to pay some cash and balance 
> bill with circus tickets. A really good agent never 
with anything that looked like currency. He was 
nore than three or four days ahead of the show, and 
le all the arrangements for meals at the hotels, lots, 
,and did everything else connected with 
vance. 
performance consisted of two riding acts; 
nixed acrobatics, in which two men and 
ymen participated; a black-faced knock- 
act—and then the clown. The latter 
wal was the star and, as a privileged 
ter, pulled many a burlesque on local hap- 
3 that might have got anyone else into 
trouble. He had to be a singer as well as 
ersational entertainer, and the lyrics and 
e not infrequently both clever and 
‘ybody round our show worked. Frank 
used to say that the worst disease a circus 
‘ave was the excess-baggage malady. The 
en and all the male performers helped to 
qe stakes and get the canvas off the ground. 
mes, if we were late in reaching a town, 
‘formers would don their costumes at the 
ts and parade through the main streets. 
agons would roll off toward the lot, and 
and roustabouts would have the big top 
tion by the time we returned. Some of 
Ser wagon shows carried their own cook 
but some did not, taking chances at feed- 


ir people at the hotels or boarding houses. 


ta 


Getting Ready to Raise the Big Top 


When conditions were favorable the principals usually 
drove to the next town in a large carryall and spent the 
night sleeping in real beds; but frequently in bad weather, 
and when the roads were hub-deep in mud, we could not 
spare the extra teams, and everybody took chances at 
stowing away in the wagons as best they might. The 
parade itself was not a very imposing affair. It was usually 
led by the clown, who, mounted on the traditional mule, 
“brought the show into town.”’ When I look back now and 
think what a tawdry and rather unkempt appearance we 
must have presented, I am more than convinced that the 
dear public has stood for a good deal in the show business. 

Of course there were wagon shows, even at that time, 
that were founded on more consequential ideas than ours; 
but when I speak of it I speak of experiences which would 
probably be the same with the average itinerant attraction 
that traveled up and down the country haphazard. 

My partner’s creed was very simple and was embraced 
in a few brief sentences. “‘ My friend can do no wrong,” 
he would maintain whenever the subject was broached. 
Then, as good measure, he added: ‘‘ You’ve got to be on 
th’ level with people that are on th’ level with you. After 
that, let th’ other fellow do th’ guessing.” The philosophy 
of life has not been changed in its material points since the 
days when Frank Morse was the impresario of a cheap 
wagon show. 

Of course we had grafters with our show—three tin- 
horns, who were pretty shifty with any device where cards 
or the elusive pea was concerned. Sometimes they reaped 
a pretty fair harvest, but, as a rule, the play was rather 
light; and, considering the trouble in which we were fre- 
quently involved by reason of it, I do not believe it paid in 
the long run. 
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The conviction that I was correct in this argument was 
forced on me before we had been out on the road two 
weeks. A countryman had lost some money at the shell 
game and protested vehemently. To pacify him his money 
was returned; but he went away vowing vengeance. Noth- 
ing more was thought of his threats, as such a happen- 
ing was of daily occurrence; but the floods descended 
just when we were packing up after the evening perform- 
ance. I was inside the ticket wagon when I heard the old 
familiar cry: “‘Hey, Rube!” I did not know at first what 
it meant; but my partner, who was with me, grabbed a 
heavy walking stick that was in the corner and jumped 
through the door into the darkness. 

“Come along, kid!”’ he yelled back at me. ‘‘There’s.a 
clem on th’ lot. We’ll need everybody.” 

I may state I was ignorant also regarding the term 
“clem’’; but youth, if not valiant, is always seeking infor- 
mation, and I followed. 


A Real Clem on the Lot 


BY THE light of what flickering torches remained stand- 
ing I could see a mass of struggling, fighting forms 
silhouetted against the blackness beyond. Every male 
member of our company was engaged in standing off the 
toughs from the town with any weapon that came handy, 
from a toothpick toa pitchfork. In my hurried flight from 
the wagon I had grabbed up one of those old-fashioned 
round ebonyrulers. It isa trenchant weapon at close quar- 
ters, and in the hands of an artist could have made the 
late-lamented Colonel Bowie hang his head for very shame. 

The towners had assembled in considerable force and 
outnumbered our little company probably two to one. As 
I approached I could see that my partner was in 
the forefront of the fight. Ialways thought that 
coursing in his veins must have been the good 
old red blood of many Crusaders. He swung 
his heavy weapon round his head as if it had been 
a feather, and everything helanded on went down 
withathud. Before I knew it I was in the center 
of the mélée myself. I recollect the first blow 
that was struck; and after that, when I came to 
my senses, I was lying in the bottom of the band 
wagon, while my partner was kneeling beside me 
supporting my head in his arms. 

“One of them ginks come near puttin’ your 
light out, kid!”’ he exclaimed, with an air of relief 
as I opened my eyes. “I thought at first they 
had broke a hole in th’ roof, but I see now they 
only took off one of th’ shingles.” 

I put my hand up to the crown of my head, 
where I was sensible of a dull, throbbing pain, 
and felt a large, round wet spot. 

““Yep,’’ continued Morse, “that was a real 
clem, kid—th’ best we’ve had since a year ago 
last fall.’”’ The right sleeve was torn out of his 
coat and there was a rectangular gash that had 
imprinted a quotation mark on his forehead; but 
he was grinning down at me with the air of a boy 
who had just robbed an orchard and brought 
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home the booty, 
despite the pro- 
testations of the 
family watchdog. 
“Tf we hadn’t 
have had th’ 
horses hitched up 
when it started,” 
he assured me, “TI 
don’t believewe’d 
have got out 0’ 
town. But we 
give ’em a run 
for their 
: money, 
“| and th’ 
only thing 
I’m sorry for is 
that my oldfriend 
Denys wasn’t 
along.” 
“Denys who?” 
I interrogated. 
“There was 
only oneo’ them,” 
maintained my 
partner—‘“‘only one guy in all th’ books you can read that 
would have been th’ real McCoyin a clem of that kind. I’m 
talking about Denys of Burgundy. Say, kid, if he’d of ever 
been on that lot with that boiler-plate harness of his’n, 
there would of been some doings! When th’ music gets out 
of your ears, kid, I’m a-goin’ to let you read that book.” 
Later on, I discovered that Morse’s library consisted of 
three books: The Cloister and the Hearth; Dickens’ Hard 
Times; and The Three Musketeers. Of all the characters 
portrayed therein, he favored Denys of Burgundy, and the 
swashbuckling soldier of fortune was always to him a real, 
living, tangible hero. 
Just as day was dawning the wagons came to a halt, and 
I could hear the drivers and performers consulting in low 
tones. There was a little clump of pines next the road and 
four of the canvasmen took shovels and commenced to dig. 
I was still shaky, but crawled up on the seat of the band 
wagon and watched the proceedings. When an excavation 
of sufficient depth had been made, an inanimate body, 
wrapped in a blanket, was carried gently forward and 
deposited therein. I afterward learned that it was the 
body of one of our men who had succumbed to injuries 
received in the battle. Hardly a word was spoken, the 
members of our little company forming silently round 
as the newly made grave was filled in. Then my partner 
stepped forward and drew a worn volume from his pocket. 
“T suppose on an occasion of this kind,’ he said in sub- 
dued tones, “that somebody ought to say somethin’. I 
haven’t got a Bible with me an’, so far as I know, there 
ain’t one in th’ outfit; but I’ll tell you a little piece out of a 
book that was written by a man named Dickens, an’ p’r’aps 
it’ll pass muster for real coin up at th’ main ticket wagon.” 
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A Funeral Service From Dickens 


CAN see him now, his long hair streaming back from his 

whimsical face, overshadowed, as it was, with all the 
sympathy of genuinesorrow. Theold careless manner had 
fallen away and for the moment he seemed another being. 
Briefly, and with a beautiful appreciation of the master’s 
work, he recited the story of the horse-riding people, clos- 
ing his remarks with excerpts from the valedictory of poor 
old Slearey: 

“There’s a love in the world—not self-interest, after all, 
but something very different. . . . Don’t be cross with us 
poor vagabonds; people must be amused. ‘ Do the 
wise thing—the kind thing too. Make the best of us—not 
the worst.” 

It was the most unique and perhaps the rarest tribute 
ever paid to any writing man. 

Morse was always inventing some new attraction. On 
one occasion I caught him out in the horse tent industri- 
ously wielding a razor on the head of a diminutive negro. 
He had shaved off all the wool, leaving the skull bare, 
except a small circular tuft growing on the crown. My 
partner drew back and surveyed his handiwork with amaz- 
ing approval. 

“Pipe it, kid!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Ain’t he a dream?” 

“Dream what?” I interrogated. 

““Why that there dinge. I’ll bet you can’t call th’ turn.” 

“‘T profess my inability.” 

Morse chortled like a schoolboy as he said triumphantly: 

“‘T knowed you wouldn’t get it. You wait till I get th’ 
harness on this gink an’ if he won’t be th’ doggonedest-lookin’ 
cannibal you ever seen I’ll eat him up myself. I’ve got 
another nigger lined up, with a roof on him like a coconut. 
I’m goin’ t’ bill ’em as Sango an’ Bango, th’ untamed 
aborigines captured in th’ wilds of Madagascar at th’ loss 
of th’ lives of seventeen men, three women an’ four small 
children. Y’ wait till I get ’em rigged in coonskin breech- 
clouts, necklaces made out of bearclaws an’ clamshells; an’, 
believe me, kid, they ought t’ draw like a porous plaster.” 


Morse exhibited these negroes in what is called, in circus 
parlance, an uptown wagon, which instead of going to the 
circus lot takes up a position on some thickly populated 
corner of the village or town visited. He had so changed 
the construction of the vehicle that the ordinary bottom 
could be removed and a pit let down, in which the wild men 
and cannibals were exhibited. Boards were placed along 
the outer edge, and round this the patrons passed, listened 
to Morse’s instructive and edifying lecture, and gazed on 
the curious creatures. 

For several weeks and as we journeyed South this new 
enterprise was a paying one. But one day, just as the after- 
noon performance was about to commence, I noted my 
partner coming down the dusty road; and as he approached 
I could gather from his whole carriage and bearing that 
something untoward had happened. 

“‘She’s blowed!”’ volunteered Morse in answer to my 
questioning glances. ‘“‘She’s blowed! But it was some 
valedictory, kid—some valedictory.”’ He sat down and 
mopped his brow, while I waited for him to continue. 

“Yep,” he explained; ‘I had a hunch that them niggers 
was goin’ t’ fly th’ coop, but I didn’t figure on th’ exact 
manner of th’ blow-off. Y’ see, kid, I noticed th’ minute 
we got into Mississippi that they began t’ get nervous, an’ 
I caught Sam, th’ biggest one, tryin’ t’ duck a couple of 
times. Well, to-day I had an awful good stand an’ was 
doin’ finely. I was lecturin’ an’ I’d got t’ th’ place where I 
explained that th’ wild men had no speech—an’ th’ rest 
of it. All at oncet I heard a voice behind me, which says: 

“Mandy, dat fool man say ole Sam cain’t talk. What 
does yo’ know ’bout 
dat?’ 

“T had t’ go along 
with th’ bluff; an’ I 
turned round an’ see 
two fat wenches 
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leanin’ over th’ rail an’ lookin’ down into th’ pit, their 
eyes as big as saucers. 

“““Madam,’ says I, ‘these wild men an’ cannibals cannot 
articulate. They have no 

“But she cuts me off short. 

“““Doan’ tell me, white man!’ says she. ‘An’ go on 
’way wid yore foolishness. Doan’ tell me! Ah knows! 
Why, dat ole niggah is mah husband! He runned ’way 
an’ lef’ me four yeah ago; an’ Ah wants himnow. Come 
out o’ dar, yo’ black scorpion! Come wid me!’ 

“And say, kid,’’ concluded my partner, his whole face 
lighting up with appreciation of the humorous situation, 
“say, kid, she reached in one black fat arm, with a hand 
that looked like all outdoors, grabbed that nigger as if 
he’d ’a’ been a infant, hauled him out of th’ wagon, an’ 
marched him off down th’ main street—war paint, coon- 
skin breechclout, necklace of bearclaws an’ clamshells— 
just as he was, kid, right down t’ th’ spear he held in his 
left mitt. Itwassome spectacle! I wouldn’t have missed 
it for a red apple.” 

Meantime, and speaking in a general way, our show 
was rapidly losing money. Crop conditions had not been 
of the best in the country through which we traveled and 
our losses one way and another were piling up. My part- 
ner elected to play a week’s engagement at Jackson; but 
instead of business getting better it became worse, the 
result being that at the end of the week, and just about 
the time we were preparing for a hurry-up exit, a long, 
hungry-looking individual appeared on the lot and, with- 
out announcing his mission, climbed into the ticket wagon 
and took possession of the cash box, which contained the 
few dollars we had. 

Morse was always equal to any emergency, however, 
and he sensed the why of the stranger’s coming. Quick 
as thought he slammed the door of the heavy ticket 
wagon, locked it, and put the key in his pocket, giving 


orders for the troupe to move. The sheriff’s office I 
served no papers on anyone, and when we opened th 
and gave him his liberty he was in another county. | 
Of course, at first he stormed—raved and swore ti) 
would bring down all kinds of retribution on our un 
nate heads; but, in that smooth way he had, 
explained to the irate official how everyone would i 
that he had placed himself in a ridiculous light, and j: 
he would remain our visitor for a day or two we wor 
our best to raise the money. After much argume) 
and con the representative of the law agreed to 
then we commenced to cast about for some t 
in which to solve this extremely pressing finan 
In the particular town in which we had halted ° 
that there was a very fast quarter horse and 
that his owner would match him against an 
for any amount up to five thousand dollar 
ingly wired a friend of mine who had b 
Trouper’s efforts in other adventures of a like 
requested his immediate assistance. As he only 
forty miles away he was on hand the next w 
match was made for two thousand dollars a 
tance being three hundred yards and the cou: 
down the main street of the town. 


Trouper Plays Quarter Ho 


E LINED up to a mark drawn in the 
wagon tracks. The start was accomplis! 
old system of mutual consent, the rule of q 
being that at any time both horses crossed the lin 
ago. Wescored some twenty yards behind this lin. 
in the little space thus afforded have been witness! 
one time or another all the arts of supreme jockeys); 
Of course the object was for one rider to beat the: 
away from the mark; and in this connection it mi 
said that an old-time thoroughly schooled quarter : 
needed no coaching. Most of them could stand flat-fi 
break like a bolt from a crossbow, and if their oppone| 
not come with them pull up and wheel about again || 
the danger point was reached. It is unnecessary 1 
that this was perhaps the most tedious method that) 
be employed; but still, when one considers the shoi 
tance to be traversed to the finish, it will be readily u 
stood that inches counted at the start. 
Little Trouper was a past master in all these arts 
could stand sideways and leave the ground like a cy: 
but never when at a disadvantage. The terrific hea; 
midday July sun was beating down on us while fo! 
long hours we maneuvered and watched each other : 
proverbial cat does the mouse. It was a crucial test) 
the vitality of the horses and their riders; the fo! 
crests and sides had lathered into a white foam ar) 
intense strain was almost benumbing the sensibilit 
all, when both horses wheeled of their own accord, st 
taneously and almost unexpectedly, and rushed a 
locked as a team. 
For more than three-quarters of the distance Tro) 
head was at the local horse’s jowl. We came dow 


pathway like a tornado and crouching low over our hi 


withers to avoid the rushing impact of the air. I}! 
Trouper with my heels a couple of times and he let 
link, sufficient to get up on even terms with his opp 
After that, it was only a question of which would eracli 

But there was no such word as defeat in Trouper sé 
gory. He pinned his ears flat on his neck and foug} 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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-TO-IT GRAF looked like Captain Katzenjammer 
of the comic supplements, and his English marched 
vith only slightly greater facility; but here simili- 
eases. He began life in California’s early fifties as 
aer on Battery Street, San Francisco. Sixty years 
vhen, after rewarding all his friends and punishing 
enemies, he turned his massive face to the wall and 
ntly gave over the game, it could truthfully be 
ind he had often said it—that a man might travel 
‘ia Juana, on the Mexican border, to the Oregon 
d never be more than five miles from the land of 
; Gratz—Gratz being no more than a euphemistic 
ought. 

'Go-to-It was a rude old man; and, truth to tell, he 
ndled people in a rude old way. He made all his 
entary provisions before his death, marshaling his 
n before him in the manner of a police desk sergeant 
1p a traffic squad. Sherril, his legal associate, who 
‘s near being a partner as the old man permitted, 
opperthwaite, a crabbed secretary, were the only 
ses. 

7 children,” he said, “‘each off you haf made off 
‘ brecisely vat he set out to make, and off that I am 


ius—I vill not call you Claud—you hav vish to be 
dena Englisher, and if it vasn’t for the squareness 
1 Cherman head I couldn’t tell the difference. The 
2man business iss clean but unbroductiff. For you 
 brovided a chenerous combetency—iss that vat 
ll it?—and you can bursue your brofession mit no 
‘the bill collector. 

ickmar, you are a good bictures bainter, and I like 
If you could starve a little your bictures vould be 
_ But you are stubborn enought to succeed mitout 
g and I haf brovided vell for you. 

ildren, they say I haf done things no chendleman 
Thaf done things no chendleman could do—off 


nt? 


d himself a chuckle and waited for applause, 
nold man. Sherril laughed ostentatiously 
tly. The boys smiled wanly and Copper- 
as though he had swallowed a bad oyster— 
looked as though he were just about to do so. 
still so much to do to carry out my blans that 
I haf one child left who iss no chendleman. 
ea good girl. You haf a head just like a man. 
you had more experience with my business, 
ahafsome. Now I vant that my land should go on 
‘ng to my family, but I haf made blans that must 
‘led out!” His heavy old fist came down on his 
g pad wearily, but with force. “You know them, 
and I shall gif you a chance. My estate goes to you 
ee years—but on a certain contingency it goes over 
rust to a corporation that iss already formed and 
under the control of Mr. Sherril—Mr. Sherril iss the 
ea ha that iss the kind off a chendleman who 


0 all that I vant done.” 

2 old fellow waited for applause. Mr. Sherril 

0 more than a weak smile. The boys grinned 

Hilda seemed worried and it was only a 
t Copperthwaite had swallowed, and this 

ariseabovenormal for him. It was hissmile. 

amply brovided that Mr. Sherril cannot walk 
€ goose off the golden eggs,”’ the old man 


TLLUSTRATED BY 


“The task I give you, Hilda, iss one that has already 
caused me some trouble. Old Bogartus iss still sitting 
straddle of his mountain, and your test iss to get him off. 
Ve haf to haf that land. If it vasn’t that the doctor says 
I haf not time I vould do it myself. It’s a man’s chob, 
Hilda. But if you can’t doit—then the estate iss too 
much for a girl to handle and Graf & Gratz must become 
a corporation. You like that—no?” 

But for the faintest firmness of chin line, Hilda Graf 
might have been a model for the comeliness that adorns 
modern magazine covers—crisply clean-cut. 

“T’d like to try it, father,’’ she said eagerly. 
Sherril to help me as he has helped you, or 4 

“Or!”’ chuckled the old man. ‘‘He’ll help you yust 
like the whale helped Yonah.” 

> Ohysin ”? protested Mr. Sherril. 

“T’m not afraid for Hilda,’’ Graf hastened to say. ‘‘She 
iss a pooty smart girl.” 

Mr. Copperthwaite had tiptoed away to the door where 
a maid had appeared with a tray. Paper rustled and then 
Mr. Copperthwaite tiptoed back. 

“Old Bogartus”’—his voice tolled on the silence—‘“‘is 
dead.”’ 

The landlord of California rose and stood holding out 
his hand for the papers that twitched between Copper- 
thwaite’s nervous fingers; but he did not take them. 

“You read, Copperthwaite,”’ he said. “ My eyes iss dim. 
He vas a good old enemy.”’ 

‘First, there’s a letter,’ Copperthwaite intoned; and 
then he read: 


“T’m beating you to it, Graf. I thought I’d outlive 
you. The doctor says that scrapping with you has kept me 
alive four years beyond my time. My only regret is that I 
can’t live to see my boy give yours the larruping you’ve 
had coming to you these twenty years. He can’t play 
mounted ping-pong and he don’t paint pictures of naked 
ladies, but just as sure as he’s appropriated all the water 
in the Churchuya River, and as sure as he’s overswamped 
with applications on his colonization scheme ee 


“That’s a bluff,” growled Graf. “Go on.” 
«____ he’s got you licked already.” 


Old Go-to-It straightened at the whip-flick. 

“How about this water business, Sherril? Didn’t I told 
you ”’ he growled ominously to his lawyer. 

“We can’t appropriate water in California where we 
don’t own riparian land, and we don’t own a foot on the 
Churchuya. But if he’s posted the whole river he’s a fool! 
He’d have to use it inside of three years or lose his rights. 
It’ll take half a million, and he hasn’t got a cent. He’s just 
playing into your hands.” 

Go-to-It shook his white mane as though to clear his 
brain of chaff, but his eye was preternaturally bright. 

“‘Sherril, get Pfeill on the phone,” he barked. ‘‘Copper- 
thwaite, send Keller down to Mukoleme to find out exactly 
vat they’ve done. Hilda, take some letters for me till 
Copperthwaite returns.” 

But Copperthwaite did not stir. He was the one man 
in the Graf concern who was no respecter of the master’s 
full pauses. 

““There’s more here,’’ he said—‘‘a telegram.’”’ And then 
he read: 

“Father died last night. He wished you Godspeed and 
a peaceful journey’s end. But he said to say he was sorry 
for you. J. Bocartus, JR.” 


pis) Mr; 
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Go-to-It rose for the last time. He was very pale and 
his hand gripped his side. 

“Boys,” he said weakly, “‘help me to dot bed.” 

And when they had laid him on a lounge he called for 
his daughter. 

“Hilda, lean close—closer. Blay both ends against the 
middle, my girl—and vin—vin for the memory off your 
old daddy!”’ 

This was almost his last utterance, but his voice trailed 
away and he died like some steel-bound baron on the 
battlefield, with the slogan of his life upon his lips: 

“Go to it, Hilda—my dearest!” 


II 


HE San Joaquin Valley lies, flat as a billiard table, dry 

as a board, at the foot of the Sierras, which rise so 
abruptly from its flank that one may in six hours ride a 
horse from the sweltering heat of the lowlands to snow- 
drifts ten thousand feet above the sea. The red soil is 
cracked in baked quadrangles and the coarse grass sears 
white by midsummer, for after March there is no rain. 
But, step by thirty-mile step, the flat lands are marked 
in the regularity of lines on a football field by the moun- 
tain feeders of the main river, and these streams swell to 
Nile-like brown floods in the snow-melting heat of spring; 
but they dwindle to dry sand gullies in the advance of 
summer. 

Wherever this rush of water has been stayed and flushed 
on the earth through ditches the very fence palings sprout, 
and from the mountains one may trace the progress of 
husbandry by the mottes of dense verdure on the tawny 
yellow of the half-desert plain—Tuolumne, Merced, King 
River—the Churchuya alone lay baked and unfurrowed, a 
reproach to the state and a bar to progress. 

By virtue of a kingly Spanish grant and heaven knows 
what manipulation of primitive land laws, old Bogartus 
held title clear to a triangle of land that sprawled across 
the San Joaquin thirty miles, from its apex at Bogartus 
Peak, near the timber line, to its base in the thread of the 
San Joaquin River—Bogartus’ pie-wedge the landgrab- 
bers called it. The old man remained obdurate. He knew 
cattle and loved them. His herds browsed in the lush 
grass in the winter, and after the spring culling the drought 
drove them to the hills; and Bogartus was no respecter of 
Government lands. 

“Stick to the cows, lad,” he told his son. “It’s a lordly 
life and they’ll pay your taxes.” 

But the boy majored in engineering at the university, 
and as he grew older he dreamed a dream—immense, 
breath-taking, and yet apparently so feasible and certain 
of fulfillment that finally he convinced even his father. 

“Look out, boy, or the Grafs’ll get ye! But your head’s 
hard. You’re a scrapper and your daddy’s son. You'll 
get little help from me. I only know cows, but you have 
my permission to go ahead.”’ 

It was the first stirring of young Bogartus’ activity that 
Hilda had to consider when she took up the task her father 
had laid upon her. In the opulently furnished offices of 
Sherril & Son had been conceived and carried to comple- 
tion many of the schemes that had aggrandized the hold- 
ings of Graf & Gratz. But not for nothing had old Go-to-It 
been subtitled the Sure-Thing Meat Merchant. 

“Let not your left hand know vat the right is doing— 
some of the times, Hilda,’’ he used to say, ‘‘or sometime 
they vill get together and pick your pocket.” 
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So it happened that often the legal adviser 
of Graf & Gratz learned of deals only after the 
newspapershaddetailedthem. Sometimes Cop- 
perthwaite was the working point and some- 
times it was a lantern-jawed young engineer named Pfeill 
who managed the Merced Division of the estate. It 
was neither to Sherril nor to Copperthwaite that Hilda 
confided the strategy of her Churchuya campaign. She 
counted Sherril an enemy and she had other uses for her 
father’s old secretary. Together she and Pfeill spent a 
week over maps of the San Joaquin and the Bogartus hold- 
ings, and the result was a concise statement of the general 
situation tabulated neatly in Hilda’s firm round hand: 


1. Bogartus owns every acre of riparian land in Church- 
uya. He has posted notices, as required by law, that give 
him a priority to all the water rights in the whole stream. 
He will lose this priority as against a riparian owner if he 
does not use the water in a reasonable time—say, three 
years. But to put so much water to beneficial use will 
require at least five hundred thousand dollars, and Bo- 
gartus is moneyless. 

2. Neither the land without the water nor the water 
without the land is worth anything to us, and if Bogartus 
succeeds in carrying out his scheme, land worth no more 
than eighty cents an acre, and with no market, will rise to 
two ae three hundred dollars, and put him beyond our 
reach. 

3. Bogartus is offering a mortgage on a gigantic power- 
and-diversion plant that he wants to build. He refuses to 
sell land or water rights save in a colonization scheme in 
three-acre lots. 


Hilda struggled long over these stubborn facts. She 
heard but did not ask for Pfeill’s advice. 

“Tt’s a waiting game,” he said. ‘“He’s put all his cattle 
and every cent he could scrape into a dam that would scare 
Goethals. He’s acted like a fool and appropriated all the 
water in the stream to work on a scale that would bust him 
if he had millions. Let him get all tied up in it and then 
we can come in and seep up the remains. Wait three 
years—four. You can afford it.” 

“T can’t afford it,’ said Hilda. ‘‘And I can’t tell you 
any more than to ask you this: If the heirs decided to 
incorporate the estate and put Sherril in charge, what do 
you think would happen to the manager of the Merced 
Division?” 

“Ais first official act would be to lift my scalp.” 

“Very well, then. Sherril says ‘Wait’ too.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 

The line of firmness became slightly more marked in 
Hilda’s chin, but her voice remained soft, gentle and mild, 
though Pfeill could not perceive its excellence. 

“The Pacific National will lend Mr. Bogartus about 
half of what you estimate he needs, but they’ll take a 
certain security. He must organize a stock company, they 
to take every share in pledge; the works must be approved 
by the bank, notes to mature in thirty-three months, 
possession to be delivered on default, with power to buy 
the stock at par, less loan advanced.” 

Pfeill rose and almost swore. 

“You’re going to lose. Why, you’re giving him the 
best kind of a fighting chance. You’re putting all your eggs 
in one basket and giving the other fellow a grip on the 
handle. You let that young bounder get in striking dis- 
tance of what he’s planning and suckers will be falling 
over themselves to give him their money. I owe something 
to you and a lot more to your father, and I’ll tell you that 
wasn’t his way. Play both ends against the middle and 
win either way !—that was his motto.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Hilda sweetly; ‘‘but I have to fight 
this out for myself.” 

“Well, I can’t stand for it—that’s all there is to it.” 

“But I know that I may depend on your absolute 
loyalty, Mr. Pfeill.” 

The words and tone were no more like the words and 
tone of old Go-to-It than black is like white. They were 
even appealingly gentle, but somehow Pfeill knew that 
talk would be useless. He did not precisely submit, but he 
rose to go. 

“Ah, I knew it!” she said and rewarded him with: ‘I 
don’t know what I should do without you, Fred.’”’ She had 
called him by his first name when she was younger. ‘‘And 
you will see to it right away, won’t you?” 


She Saw Him Seat Himself and 
Waited Discreet Minutes 


“Yes,” he grum- 
bled from his retreat, 
which had pro- 
gressed to the door. 
“T suppose I will, 
damn——’”’ And the 
rest of the sentence 
was lost in the hall. 
Her next vis-a-vis was Mr. Cop- 
perthwaite. 

“You’ve arranged about that 
Greek colony with Mr. Poukalo- 
pian?” 

Mr. Copperthwaite dabbed his 
lips with a folded handkerchief. 

“‘T have, Hilda; but I have made 
up my mind to speak. I owe it to 
your father and to myself. You’re 
playing square into young Bogartus’ 
hands; and that means Sherril’s 
hands. You’re funding him through 
a lot of tricky Greeks when your whole hold over him is 
that he’s busted. I want to say that wasn’t your father’s 
way. Play both ends against the middle; that’s what he 
used to say—win ny 

“Yes, I know, Copperthwaite; but I have to make a 
start somewhere. It may be silly and You aren’t 
planning anything stubborn, are you, Copperthwaite?”’ 

“No,” he growled—“‘that is, not yet.” 

“Well, don’t, you old dear!” ‘she said. She had risen 
to go, and by kissing his gnarled old cheek she startled him 
so that he fell backward into a chair. ‘‘’Cause I couldn’t 
afford to quarrel with my dear old Coppy—could I?” 

“Well, bless my heart!’’ said Copperthwaite, for she 
was gone. 

She was already calling for Sherril on her own telephone. 

“I’m going East, Senator,” she began, “‘for a long visit, 
and I’ve been So worried I just couldn’t go without 
consulting you.” . 

“Why, it’s just this—perhaps I’m silly; but I’ve heard 
that Mr. Bogartus’ scheme is perfectly feasible, and that 
it’s not at all sure that he will have trouble financing it. 
It was even suggested that you—but you wouldn’t think 
of such a thing! Oh, forgive me, Senator—I’m so new at 
this business and I’m so worried.” 3 

“That certainly relieves my mind; and you'll watch it 
very closely and telegraph me instantly if anything hap- 
pens, won’t you?” h 

“Yes; there is something else. Copperthwaite thinks 
Bogartus may be able to sell some of his colony land and get 
money that way. He couldn’t do that, could he?”’ 

“Yes; I remember what daddy used to say about play- 
ing both ends. If I ever do get where I can do anything 
you may be sure I’m going to play both ends against the 
middle.” . ; 

““No; there’s no danger. When I go on the warpath 
I’m going to bring home a California scalp. Are you sure 
yours is on tight?”’ 

““They’re never too oles not the nice-looking ones. 
Good-by!”’ 


we 
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HE younger Grafs preserved no prints of San Francisco 

in the days of gold. It required some loyalty for Hilda 
to regard with,equanimity the expensively framed and 
yellowed photograph that hung above the desk in her 
father’s study, and in which he had taken so inordinate 
a pride. 

It was a picture of the Battery Street Meat Market. 
One could not distinguish the face of the fat, white-aproned 
figure that stood in the narrow doorway with 
arms outstretched—like the enchained Samson at 
the pillars of the temple—one hand resting against 
the flayed flank of a hanging hog and the other on 
an equally décolleté mutton. There 
were festoons of sausages in the win- 
dows, and in the cool interior one 
could at least surmise the presence of 
carcasses of steers. No; the face was 
not informing, but the sign above 
the door fairly screamed its legend: 
Graf & Gratz. The boys openly 
pleaded with their sister for its re- 
moval. It was in vain. 

For Hilda, Romance had passed by 
on the other side and left her not only 
cold but a little embittered. She was 
not an unromantic girl, but she was 
a thoughtful one, and her father had 
truly said that she had the brain of 
aman. There had been a plethora 
of wooers, but Hilda was so far im- 
pervious to flattery that, with the 
very earliest serious suitor, who was 
by way of being a chuckle-headed 
fortune hunter, there had come a 
horrid fear. More than one young 
man had been sincere, but these were 
naturally sensitive and alert to the 


eam 
Every Second Wrung Even Her Steady Nerves 


Apri 


situation engendered by courting an heiress to a p, 
fabulous fortune. 

Hilda’s suspicion grew by what it fed on, and 
treated to many a perfect potlatch of confirmat; 
became an aggressive, sharp-tongued trait that o 
true admirers and frightened others. As she becan 
she developed tact, but the balance of her mind dey 
more proof of friendship than the opportunities oj 
acquaintance could offer. Now, people must be ac 
ances before they can be friends, and Hilda he 
pathetically lonely little body who craved people’ 
tion and almost never got it. | 

All this was why the coming of the Cotterills, | 
after her father’s death, was such a grateful thing 
They were drawly, easy-moving Southern people—1 
daughters and son; and the general and convincin 
of a week in their society would have been a cor, 
that, after all is said, the satisfaction of being well-b 
honorable is the thing. Money is a matter of pe 
importance, valuable as an antidote to the unpleas 
and vulgarity of poverty. Floyd, the son, was thei 
tion of this lazy disinterestedness, and he was | 
personable young Marylander. 

Now, it is not a difficult thing to observe and 
such indubitable accessories of American aristoc 
Grandfather Cotterill’s heavy seal fob and great 
father’s fat Swiss watch, which must have cost | 
fortune even in 1810, and Great-Great-Grandfatl 
vert’s gold-headed cane, with the Calvert arms cu 
top. No, it is not difficult to admire, but it beco 
ceedingly trying to do so in the presence of the cou 
presentment of an aggressively self-made father 
against a skinned pig—and Hilda removed the tr! 
photograph to the darkest corner of her own be 
Perhaps this disloyalty contributed to flood the re 
of feeling that finally came. 

The engagement was announced at Coronado d 
polo tournament and it lasted just three days, Tl 
of the matter was that Floyd Cotterill was a diseree’ 
inebriate—up to a certain point; and that poi 
passed on the evening that the Sandringham fo: 
brated an unexpected victory so strenuously th 
forgot dinner and remained in the hotel grill in th 
clothes until nearly eleven o’clock, and Cotteril 
bantered about an old love, stood unsteadily up, | 
black, blighting truth poured out of his mouth in 
despicable boast that was an affront not only ti 
Graf but to the very name of decency. 

It was so unnecessarily cruel—so ruthlessly) 
about—that only the spirit of a Spartan stoic cou 
kept Hilda at Coronado the length of time that : 
ceived to be due her dignity.: Her heart did not 
It only became bitterly resentful and icily hari 
ideals were not shattered. They were a 
were no scenario heroics in her mental attitude w: 
came North. She had simply conceived a killing 4 
for men. 

“The honor they talk about,” she told herself, 
cleverness in keeping from being caught, and the « 
can live the lowest and lie the longest is the purest ki 

The growing suspicion of a lifetime had becor 
fact. She determined that henceforth she should } 
to gentleness ai 
morse in her dealir 
men. Perhaps m 
terly of all, she fi 
she had become 
for the laughter of he 
She wanted to get out of 
wanted to hide. She ¢ 
neither, but she went | 
the town house and, | 
even waiting to take off’ 
she replaced the pictur 
Battery Street Meat M1] 
its accustomed place aby 
father’s desk, and sais 
down before it to do il! 

“You were right, my *! 
daddy,” she said. “I kn) 
you thought what you dié 
most people and I'll kn 
to deal with them now. | 

She had simply lost } 
her kind, and at oy 
when she thought her 
rible she had become! 
pathetically embitterec 
ened and sour young Ww? 

She sent for young P. 
spoke to him in a tone 
and new to her that he 
wondering whether heh: 
aright, or, hearing, wh¢ 
had not been dreami 
three years past. ' 

“It’s time to clamp “ 
that young Bogartus 


fe 
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us andso. Do this andthat. I’m going down there 
i over the ground myself. I'll be back by Monday. 
eed not mention where I have gone. That is all for 


” 
esent. A 
BOGARTUS was no stranger to disappointment. 
r nearly three years he had fought his fight with all 
e had to give to it. A small fortune had vanished 

his fingers. The Mukoleme Dam stood, a half- 
,d rampart across the gorge of the Churchuya, the 
y of its parabolic out-face completely hidden by a 
f bleaching scaffolding. The cranes and derricks of 
nstruction work nodded above its flank like funereal 
s; for the dam was deserted, and the great Churchuya 
ay, an ocher streak, along the flank of the Sierras—a 
road to nowhere. The bank had refused to extend, 


se or assist his 
Thewar, they 
admadesuch 
ments impos- 
and, anyway, 
ngineers had 
d an earlier 
t and they 
bly believed 
xe Mukoleme 
vas a colossal 
mpardonable 
or. 
nization had 
squally hope- 
Greek immi- 
n association 
vested a con- 
ble amount 
led savings in 
oortant tract 
lllots, but no 
3 ever came. 
tus had be- 
» suspect the 
Everywhere 
d been met 
eticence and 
of frankness 
all to be ex- 
by the owner 
re hundred 
: miles of Cal- 
. valley land. 
ell buy your 
it what it is 
. Mr. Bogar- 
was the most 
ul thing he 
' and that, to 
ieant failure. 
ast the mail brought a letter, innocuous enough in 
vance, for it was headed in small raised letters: 


: THE BACK-TO-THE-LAND ASSOCIATION 
“The homeless man to the manless home.” 


m this insignificant beginning a great new hope 
red, and when Jim Bogartus swung his loose-knit 
frame down from the northbound accommodation 
tkoleme, one day in April, his ebullient enthusiasm 
l returned and he was grinning from ear to ear. 
1a Graf was waiting for him in the highly ornamental 
of the Churchuya Development Company. She had 
| pinned-up paper scrawl: ‘“‘Back at noon. Come in 
ait.” It fell as she opened the door and she picked 
ind laid it on the desk. It was almost noon anyway. 
as scarcely seated when the door opened again and 
‘ew that she faced J. Bogartus, Jr. 
was not a handsome man. If he had physical attrac- 
lay in his gangling bigness. His features might have 
tacked out with a pocketknife. But as he stood in 
orway, hat on the back of his head, khaki coat slung 
antly over his shoulders, it was plain that he be- 
‘ outside and not inside the door. From the V of his 
toned flannel shirt-throat to a cleanly drawn line at 
thand, his face was baked to lobster crimson by the 
the San Joaquin. His khaki trousers bloused at the 
| of his laced boots like a Russian moujik’s, and they 
tained here and there with oil. 
<now what you want,” he said, and he took off his 
hen he said it. “You saw my advertisement for 


taphers in the Chronicle and went me one better by’ 


& down here. I'll tell you right now you're hired. 
)W long it will be before you’re fired. Here’s a kind 
cil and pad. Old typewriter ain’t much good, but 
lave a dozen down here in a day or two and you can 
rour pick. Now, take this.” 

tools of a trade she knew were thrust into her hands 
she had digested all that had been said to her, and, 
at Permitting time for protest, Bogartus was ranting 
ise his office in a stage conception of the throes of 


» 3 


“That Telegram’s a Lie! 


“Got to be so all-fired foxy with this letter,” he said. 
“You'll see why in a minute. Ah—inspiration! Are you 
ready? Well—shoot! 

“J.B. Thistlethwaite, Esq., Chicago. Dear Sir: Yours 
third instant, received and contents noted.’ Get it just 
that way—not ‘of the third,’ and not ‘is received,’ but short 


and snappy, as though we hardly had time to answer. 


Got that? 

““*We shall be glad to meet you at Mukoleme as you sug- 
gest. We are much interested in your propaganda, espe- 
cially with respect to Belgian farmers. We believe that we 
can meet your demands. Hastily’—no, wait a minute— 
that ‘hastily’ in there—that’s too—well, it’s a kind of a 
kiss too long, isn’t it? What do you think?” 

“You apparently don’t mean it,” said the girl with 
asperity. “If I were reading the letter, I should suspect it.” 


“Dead right! Cut out ‘hastily.’ Say, do you think the 
whole thing’s that way—too utterly bing-smash-bang?”’ 

“Perhaps not at a distance; but after he gets here—this 
Homeless Man Secretary ” And she looked about the 
deserted office. 

“Don’t worry about after he gets here. I’m going to 
have the mine of industry salted to the sixth level for him. 
Just imagine you’re him back there in Chicago, sitting at 
your mahogany desk and idly opening scented society 
subscriptions with the point of your long, delicate pearl- 
handled paper knife—and this hits you!” 

“T’d reach for Bradstreet’s, of course.”’ 

“Pass, friend, and all’s well! You see, I’m not peddling 
gold bricks. Honest, I’m not! The trouble with me is 
that I’m a land pauper, but Bradstreet has to rate me 
Double A One. I can handle all the Belgian farmers 


- *they’ll send me. You'll see after a while.” 


” 


“Well then—no-o. I think it is all right, except 
“T’m not proud of it and I wouldn’t admire to shock this 
highbrow. Go ahead.” 
“Well, if he is a highbrow! 
of.’ They don’t say ‘with respect to. 
““Say, I remember that!” exploded Bogartus, with 
sudden pleasure in hisfading erudition. ‘I'll tell you—you 
fix her all up and sprinkle her with patchouli or whatever 
she needs, and I’ll sign her.”’ 
The girl had hardly finished addressing the envelope 
when he burst into another irresistible flood of words. 
“Say, you don’t know how glad I am that you came here 
just as you did. Honestly, I believe the luck’s changed! 
I put it in the paper ‘Apply by letter’; but here you come 
in person and play right into my hands. You see, I’ve got 
to have things ready for this highbrow. This has got to be 
a beehive when he gets here—ten girls clitter-clattering 
away on machines, and telephone bells ringing, and 
messenger boys dashing in and out—and all like that. 
I need somebody just like you to stage it. You can hire the 
girls and give them something to write—I don’t care if it’s 
the Pentateuch. It’s a ground-hog case with me.” 
The girl squeezed a word into a slender breach. 
startled expression of her eyes served to stop him. 


Highbrows say ‘in respect 
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Some 


We Knew You'd Lost Your Head Over This’’ 


“But, Mr. Bogartus, I didn’t come here to do this. I’m 
not ——”’ 

A burst of laughter drowned her voice this time. 

“Good Lord, you think I’m a great big grafter, don’t 
you? AndI don’t blame you. But I’mnot. Honest, I’m 
not! If I didn’t have to be at the Tule Intake at three 
sharp I’d sit right down and tell you all about it. I can’t 
afford to scare this feller off—that’s all. After he’s been 
here, then J’ll tell him all about it. I’ll tell you—you stick 
round here a day or two; that’s the way to get a line on 
a feller like me: You’ll find out.” 

“‘T can’t stick round here for any days; 
way et) 

“Oh, of course! I am a chucklehead! Advance 
wages ”” He laid a ten-dollar gold piece on the pine 
railing that divided the office. ‘“‘Hotel’s right across the 
street. Youtell’em 
Jim Bogartus sent 
you. I’d go with 
you, but I’m over- 
due now.” 

“But, Mr. Bo- 
gartus, you simply 
must listen to me. 
Wait just a minute, 
please. There’s 
something I’ve got 
to tell you. Idon’t 
want you to think— 
thatis, leame down 
here—I mean to say, 
I’m not——” 

The girl had per- 
mitted so much to 
happen that it was 
difficult to explain 
with dignity. Her 
anger grew at her 
own confusion. Jim 
Bogartus came 
back from the door. 
His round blue eyes 
showed comprehen- 
sion. He put a re- 
assuring hand on 
her shoulder. Some- 
how she did not 
shrink from the 
touch. It was a 
man’s gesture of 
comradeship and 
not a male affront. 

“Now, look here! 
You’re primin’ 
yourself all up to 
tell me something I 
don’t want to hear. 
I know darned well a girl of your ability wouldn’t be 
answering wildcat advertisements in newspapers in person 
if there wasn’t trouble somewhere. Anyway—it sort of 
shows in your face. Do you happen to know a little line 
in Fra Lippo Lippi? I like to change it a little: 


and any- 


*** Flower o’ the peach; 
A life to each man and a man’s life to each.’ 


“That’s my religion, and your history dates with me 
from this hot minute. I like you. Maybe by and by, 
when you and I get to be better friends, if there’s anybody 
up there in Frisco that needs straightenin’ out—why, 
we'll go up there and straighten him. But now I want to 
tell you that I’m a man with his back to the wall, fightin’ 
for his life. I need a pardner and something seems to tell 
me that you ain’t so dog-gone well off yourself. I’ll just 
say this much: Workin’ in the city, you’ll know what it 
means to be up against that pack of wolves called Graf— 
bunch:of Lizzie boys, with enough money to squeeze the 
conscience of a saint. I’m goin’ to lick ’em; but I need 
your help.” 

The girl took a mighty breath. 

“Why, my own name’s Graf!’’ she said; but the dénoue- 
ment failed. 

“Well, ain’t that a coincidence! You know my name, 
of course—the rest of it’s Jim, and I’ve got to go this 
instant.’’ He held out his hard, strong hand. “And say, 
we'll have the paleness out of your cheeks and those little 
hard lines out of the corners of your mouth in no time. 
So long!”’ 

The girl stood at the door in the bewilderment that lies 
between anger and surprise. She was still there, absently 
rubbing the corners of her mouth with the back of her 
hand, when a rantipole automobile, gray with desert dust 
and rattling like a truck, chugged up the single wind- 
swept street of the straggling little town. The driver 
waved his hand at her and then at his machine. 

‘““Chinese twin six,” he called. ‘‘Take you riding in 
her this evening.” 

The conclusions of Hilda Graf were in a muddle. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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\ i 7HEN war was first declared in Hu- 
rope I, for one, certainly had no idea 
that it was going to affect the living 
conditions of every American housekeeper. 
It had never occurred to me to think of war 
except with its horrible pomp of fire and blood- 
shed. All that, you see, was because I had 
studied history in the usual silly way—that 
is to say, 1 knew romantic and gossipy details 
instead of big general results. I knew how Louis 
Quatorze parted from Louise de la Valliére, I 
thrilled to the fact that he lifted his plumed hat 
to a washerwoman, I could tell you all about the 
ritual of his levee at Versailles; but I did not 
know the economic conditions brought about by 
the frivolity and grandeur of this ‘‘ King of the 
Bees,’’ and I had never seriously considered that 
France has not yet lifted the load of taxes which 
his great wars placed on her shoulders. 

The trade reactions of a great war—how they 
affect the comfort and convenience of households 
across the seas! How they threaten to take the 
carpet from under Mrs. American Woman’s feet, 
the coffee from her hand, the camphor balls from 
her summer closet, the damask from her table, 
and the medicines from her shelf! Of all this I 
knew nothing until I started out to spend the 
thousand dollars father had given measa wedding 
gift. By the time I got through I had done more 
than furnish my flat and buy a few clothes; I 
had taken a kind of degree in International Com- 
merce. And now—well, never again shall I look on a hair- 
brush as a guileless thing or regard a carpet as anything 
save the high expression of a complex trade personality. 

In spending my thousand dollars I visited twenty differ- 
ent kinds of shops. Some articles I found to be fifty per 
cent higher than they were in 1914. Others, on the con- 
trary, were still the same price. Still others I could not 
find at all. Even, however, when there was no appreci- 
able advance I was conscious of a sinister little under- 
current. Before my first day’s shopping was done I had a 
vision of the man behind all my purchases—a composite 
view of the American merchant. There he sits at his dingy 
little desk. The desk lies under a drift of correspondence, 
and each letter of the correspondence is practically the 
same. It says: ‘‘Owing to a scarcity of raw materials we 
regret to say that we cannot fill your order for Line 3569y 
except at an advance of twenty per cent.” 

How long will the American merchant stand between the 
American public and the merchandise famine that is 
threatened? Up to the present time, of course, he has done 
fairly well by us. Thanks to the fact that he has placed 
his orders months and years ahead, we have been able to 
purchase at the same old prices. But now that the over- 
production of the world’s goods is about exhausted, now 
that the merchant is obliged to meet all sorts of new high 
prices caused by scarcity of raw materials, higher and less 
certain rates of transportation, and all the other direct 
results of a continent at war—we Americans are bound to 
feel it. The merchant can no longer “‘bury’’ his losses. 
Already the great American public is paying for this war; 
and in a year or so we shall perhaps be like so many squir- 
rels which, having eaten the nuts stored in their hollow 
tree, now look out on a world where there are no more nuts. 


Why Carpet Prices are in the Clouds 


HE advertisement which lured me forth one February 

morning of last winter was that of a thirty-dollar carpet 
reduced to twenty-five dollars. It was in the size I wanted 
for our living room and it was a weave that has been 
famous for generations. Further than that, the poet of the 
advertising department had guaranteed that its “‘warm 
reds and greens and browns would sing ‘Home’ into any 
house.” I was quite overcome by this lyricism. Still, I 
took the precaution of having a thoroughly practical woman 
go along with me. 

This was Madeleine Hibbs, whose two years of house- 
keeping give her a wonderful superiority over me. Besides, 
Madeleine is a born shopper. When she was a baby in the 
cradle I’m sure she looked round and noted whether the 
lining of her bassinet was silk or silesia. Now it took only 
one glance at the advertised product to fill her with con- 
viction. 

“Hilda,” she cried indignantly, “‘it’s the very same car- 
pet—pattern and all—that I got for eighteen dollars two 
years ago!”’ 

Thereupon I looked at the salesman in reproachful 
silence. This person shrugged his shoulders. 
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“That,” said he sweetly, ““was before the war. Now 
that dyes are so scarce and wool is so high—why, you 
wouldn’t believe it, but often a carpet will go up twenty 
cents a yard overnight!” 

This was all very well in its way, but I never was one of 
the kind of people who stop at the front door. I want to be 
taken clear to the back yard of things. So I bethought me 
right then and there of a carpet manufacturer—a friend of 
our family—and I trotted Madeleine off with me to hear 
the wholesale story about rugs. 

Before I had that talk with Mr. Doherty I never dreamed 
that every carpet was a traveling carpet. Yet itis! Start- 
ing with the wool of which it is composed, nearly every 
ingredient has traveled to us from far corners of the globe. 
The foundation of a carpet is the coarse and resilient kind 
of wool that is never found on our domestic sheep. Hence 
it must come to us from queer shepherds who lead their 
flocks in distant lands—in China and Siberia, in Australia 
and New Zealand and the Balkan states. 

Now that the war has taken these shepherds, specialized 
in their profession for hundreds of years, and left the flocks 
in the hands of women and children, thousands of sheep 
have been destroyed simply through lack of trained care. 
In the Balkan states cattle values have been wiped out by 
the cannon of battle. In Siberia conditions are said to be 
poignant. It will take Europe many years to recover the 
riches that once dwelt in its flocks. 

There are other circumstances that have raised the price 
of wool almost fifty per cent. For one thing—and this 
cannot be attributed to the war—China, where all coarse 
grades of wool used to be found within a portage of fifty 
miles, now yields her tribute of warmth only to him who 
penetrates fifteen hundred miles into her interior. A second 
important consideration is the embargo placed on this 
commodity by both Siberia and Australia. Last of all come 
the inroads made on raw material by our immense con- 
tracts for army blankets and clothing. 

In filling these contracts manufacturers have, in view of 
the prohibitory prices of the higher grades of wool, often 
substituted “‘low ends,’”’ as this coarsest kind is called. 
The result was an immediate scarcity of carpet wool. The 
blanket that covers the body of the wounded soldier across 
the seas levies directly on the carpet we buy for our living 
room. Peaceful people as well as warring must pay their 
share for the destruction of the world’s property. 

One of the first things I found out was that the big fact 
that threatens every consumer in this country to-day is the 
famine in dyes. In the carpet industry the situation is 
more strained than in any other, for the thick pile of the 
carpet absorbs an immense amount of dye. Blues and 
greens and browns are now unbelievably scarce. Fortunes 
are being paid for old color combinations discarded during 
the days of our color banquets. And when Mr. Doherty 
told me that he had just paid twenty-seven dollars for a 
pound of blue that used to cost him eighteen cents, I began 
to see what the American public is up against. 

Is it any wonder, indeed, that my ‘“‘warm reds and 
greens and browns would sing ‘Home’ into my house”’ 
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only at metropolitan rates? Or that i 
pay almost a forty per cent advance, 
price of this carpet during the days 
both wool and dyes were plentiful? I; 
all, can you be surprised that when ); 
my twenty-five dollars for the rug I h; 
comfortable feeling of getting toa par 
fore the chicken salad had quite giver 
In the course of that first day I encountere¢; 
strange whims of the dye famine. One of 
plays about the color green. I am now 
convinced that when somebody comes to: 
a romance of American life in the year 1! 
will make his heroine say to the hero: “A: 
would win me, ride forth and get me ay 
green for my gown.” ae 
By that time this will be like saying: | 
me the roc’s egg.” There won’t be any; 
thing as green cloth. All the green articles, 
country will be huddled together in somel 
collection and the guide will watch you; 
takes you through. a 
My first experience was trying to get a 
blotter for our living-room desk. When Ii 
this reasonable demand on a small stat) 
shop the woman produced something that 
once have been of the desired shade, but | 
long since been convalescent. Now it 
robin’s-egg blue. 
“The best green we can get,’ explains 
; saleswoman sadly; “and we’re glad to get ‘ 
Next we tried a wall-paper establishment. He 
highwayman, Dye, held me up thirty-five cents ar 
papers that used to be twenty-five cents. 
“You can’t get red paper any more,” volunteer: 
salesman; “and as for green, the dye they would i 
on that would color a thousand leaves. Anyway, : 
greens we’re getting now are a sort of invalid shade) 
see, everything that goes into paper has advanced so} 
in price. Zinc, for example, which is used by paper m 
is much higher.” : 


— 


Consequences of the Dye Famine 
ROM the wall-paper shop I wandered into a chil 
outfitting place to see about a green mee at 

advertised in the summer catalogue of the house. 

frock was intended for my little niece in the count) 
felt absolutely no doubt about getting it. What, the 
my amazement when they explained that they hat 
obliged to strike it off the catalogue! ey 
‘““We simply can’t get enough material in solid c 
explained the woman in charge; ‘‘and if the war ke' 

I’m afraid children are going to have to dress in strip 

plaids. Why, there’s navy-blue galatea, for example’ 

know how many of the middy blouses for are 
too—are made out of that. Well—would you believ 

one big manufacturer of these middy clothes says | 
make more money selling his blue galatea to small 
facturers than he can by making it up into dresses! 

a condition has never been known.” Ms 
But to return again to my quest of green, I did 

sweater of this color for Stephen, and the salesman I 

it out to me with the air of a benevolent stranger wl! 

you drop a dollar bill. 4 
“Guess there won’t be many more of these 

marked this gentleman as he took my name. ~ 

get a complete line of green sweaters in the who 
ket to-day. And as for men’s neckties—well, wha 
green and blue and brown and purple all being so 
we’re all worried sick.” ia 
By this time both Madeleine and I were 
and decided to leave Nature in possession of he 

color. Our next stop should be at a counter that m! 

claims on the dye situation. 
“Let it be pins,” said Madeleine; ‘‘they’re 

colorless thing I know.” 
On our way to the notion counter, however, ° 
for a while looking at some hosiery that Madelei 

As an old man got out a red box from the shelf hi! 

said plainly: ‘‘ Place it among your treasures rig! 


§ 


great-grandmother, for commerce must soon relaxh 
of this cheerful and familiar red-pasteboard box.” 
by this look we got from him the whole story of t 
situation. 

From all we could gather, it is an extraordin: 
thing to buy before this coming July all yo 
for the next two years. If you do not you Vv 


‘ 


| victim of the following dismal array of facts: Cotton 
‘ereased from seven to twelve cents within a year. 
‘uffs have gone up five hundred to two thousand per 
- Ramie-fiber silk from abroad is now exceedingly 
and the price of all ramie has increased one hundred 
nt. Coal has soared in price, and the high wages of 
unition factories have taken many girls from the 
iymills. Asforthe familiar red-paper box, soscarce are 
cessary dyes that manufacturers are already begin- 
o substitute grays and whites for the honored color. 
dition to all this our domestic factories are export- 
haps twenty times as much hosiery as before the 
| Because of the isolation of German wares America 
y sending stockings to England, Australia, South 
. Russia and South America, each of which countries 
‘ded in other times almost solely on Germany for its 
\7. We ourselves continue to get some hosiery from 
y; but when we consider that heretofore America 
sen able to meet the demands of foreign consumers 
Jecause there was, before the war, an overproduction 
line, we begin to appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
, We begin to see just why a big hosiery manufacturer 
ted as saying that both the retailer and the general 
are facing the worst hosiery famine in history. 
ell,” said Madeleine, deeply impressed, “forewarned 
armed. To-morrow I proceed as though a centi- 
»ur-legged, I should say,’’ commented I; which awful 
nded us right into an angry lady who was searching 
ap fasteners in the size she wanted. 
‘p fasteners! Who ever thought of these as emigrat- 
us from another land? The fact of it is, I never had 
ered the possibility of their being manufactured at 
thought of them as a convenience and a spontaneous 
ssion of Nature’s malice against the poor husbands 
went groping among their thick-sown regiments. 
we overheard, they had all come from Prague, 
nia. The price has gone from twelve cents a gross to 
‘ing from sixty cents to one dollar. All winter dress- 
*s and manufacturers were hunting for them on their 
| and knees. And it is only now, since an American 
y has tuned up, that haggard womankind is getting 
lief. 
other thing in the notion department: Those glass- 
d pins which used to come from Germany to confine 
olets and stay our girdles, come no more. If you are 
4«y, therefore, you will strike a shop where you cannot 
_glass-head in the whole establishment; if, on the 
iy, you have picked four-leaf clovers on the way you 
+t light-blue pins to go with your black silk frock. 


Linoleum High and Rugs Scarce 


dY, even the plain, undistinguished pin proletariat 
las given us a scare, according to the authorities of the 
idepartment. Ever since the days when the Cretan 
got themselves into corsets and panniers, a paper of 
jas been selling at five cents. This winter, however, 
\t to ten; and, though the price has gone back now, 
is a prospect of another rise. As a matter of fact, pin 
‘-which used to be sent by America in great abun- 
' to England and courteously returned in the shape 
s—are now being devoured by greedy guns. Both 
sh and American manufacturers are confronted with 
city of raw material. , 

er this brief excursion afield, Madeleine and I re- 
d to the pursuit of floor coverings. I wanted one of 
pretty, cheerful linoleums for my kitchen floor, and 
‘€ way over Madeleine admonished me to get an 
‘ted one. 

hey are more expensive to start with,” urged she, 
they wear—oh, so much better.” 


“Well,” replied I cheerfully, ‘‘they’re not made of wool, 
and perhaps I can afford an inch.”’ 

But alas and alack! I had not yet learned how perplex- 
ing is the inner life of a piece of linoleum. As soon as 
Madeleine had looked at the first roll—she has a way of 
pecking at merchandise for values as a robin does at the 
ground for worms—she objected to its costing one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

“T bought the same thing two years ago at one dollar 
and fifty cents,’’ said she. 

“Ah, yes, indeed,” replied the salesman; ‘‘and well you 
might. There wasn’t any of this burlap hunt going on 
then?” 

“Burlap!” cried I. 
linoleum?” 

“No more than a cellar has to do with a house. All lino- 
leum has a burlap foundation. And you can hardly get 
burlap for love or money. It comes from Calcutta and 
Dundee; and as they’re using lots of it for army uniforms 
and equipment, the peaceful of the earth have to do with- 
out. Remember, then, how much of our imported linoleum 
came from Germany. Remember, also, that England, 
where the rest of the imported goods come from, is suffer- 
ing more from the scarcity of dyes than we ourselves. And 
where the color is inlaid you can use up a lot of dye. Oh, 
yes; it’s no wonder you’re paying more for it. The only 
wonder would be if you did not pay a great deal more at 
this time next year.”’ 

Fortunately we needed only two square yards for our 
little kitchen; so that made a mere difference of thirty 
cents. When, however, Madeleine and I weakly collapsed 
in a tea room, we counted up that I had spent in an outlay 
of fifty-one dollars something more than thirteen dollars 
beyond the prices I should have paid before the war. And 
then I had not been able to get some things that I wanted! 

“Well,”” commented Madeleine, fairly leaning on the 
brow of her turkey sandwich, so worn out was she with the 
research work of the day, “‘they say that this war is costing 
eighty million dollars a day. And it seems to me you’re 
paying up pretty well on your share.” 

The next day was almost as bad. From the moment, in 
fact, when I bought our one oriental rug I decided that 
this rise in merchandise was no mere gust, striking here and 
there. It was universal and very sharp. There, now, were 
oriental rugs. Who would ever have dreamed of their 
going up, coming as they do from a land where there 
seemed to be both wool and dyes? 

Yet, when my faithful shopping Sancho Panza and I 
advanced on therug department we found in front of amag- 
nificent Kermanshah, hung across the department, a suffi- 
ciently illuminating couple. It consisted of a small dark 
man, with a derby drifting off the back of his head, and 
another man, who evidently belonged to the department. 

“But I tell you I will pay you just the same,” insisted 
the small man with the derby. “I will pay you just the 
same as anybody else.” 

The other man’s reply was too low for me to hear; but I 
judged that it was not satisfactory, for the other looked 
angry and defiant. What was the matter? I wondered, and 
why were they refusing to sell in a place where tradition 
all favored that mode of conduct? 


“What has that got to do with 


The willowy young gentleman who waited on us soon ° 


answered that query. 

“A small Bokhara?’’ repeated he, beaming on me. 
“Mighty glad youcame when you did! Foralittle while we 
can accommodate our patrons; then ” He shrugged 
his shoulders and looked grimly into a future without Bok- 
haras. ‘“‘Why, do you know,” he resumed, “‘there used to 
be a million of those small oriental rugs on the market?— 
the kind we sell for anything from five dollars to fifty dol- 
lars. Now—do you see that little man over there? He’s 
an importer and he’s trying this very minute to persuade 
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our buyer to let him have our whole retail stock of hearth 
rugs—and at retail price, mind you! That ought to tell 
you what’s happening to us.” 

“But why?” asked I in bewilderment. 

“Because nothing is coming through the Dardanelles 
these days. Of course the reserve of expensive rugs isn’t 
affected so much. It isn’t every one that can afford an 
eight-hundred-dollar Kermanshah or a gorgeous Saruk. 
But these penwipers, which most of us want—well, you see 
how it is.” 

In the end I selected a lovely little Bokhara for the hall; 
and though, according to Madeleine, I paid ten dollars 
more than I really should, I felt grateful that I was allowed 
the privilege of investing this sixty dollars. 

But the climax to my surprise came when I invaded the 
furniture department. Had I ever dreamed that the great 
war could, like a mischievous boy, whisk the very chair 
from under you? Wool—yes. And flax—yes. And dyes— 
of course! But how could the roar of battle disturb such 
things as wood and cane and leather? I was soon to find 
out. 

Buying my own furniture—the furniture that would 
surround me for many years to come, that would welcome 
me when I came home tired and dispirited, that would give 
me always a sense of warm and glowing and snug estab- 
lishment—is it any wonder that I or any other young 
housekeeper likes to linger over this particular chapter of 
fixing up? To me the part in David Copperfield about 
poor old Tommy Traddles, gathering together his few little 
lean pieces of furniture, is one of the very sweetest in the 
world. And now for a long time Madeleine and I walked 
about in the lovely shop without even pricing things. 


Record Prices for Furniture 


HERE they were—the Sheraton suites, with their 

spindly legs like an aristocratic poodle; the portly Chip- 
pendales; the graceful Adam bedroom suites, and the Queen 
Anne things of dull walnut, with the long drop handles that 
looked like cute little tears of brass! Which of them should 
come home with me? It was with a tingling consciousness 
of chance and destiny that I walked about amofg them. 

At last our eyes met—mine and those of the nice, square- 
jawed dining-room suite of Chippendale. It was as those 
things always are. We were each other’s. The rest was 
merely a matter of price. I summoned a man. 

“‘T’'ll take that,” said I. “‘How much is it?” 

“What!” cried Madeleine, aghast. ‘‘You’re not— 
without even pricing 8 

Her horror was engulfed in the salesman’s reply: 

“That is three hundred and fifty dollars, madam. A ten- 
piece set. Solid mahogany.” 

““Too much,” objected my guide. 

““Threemonthsago—yes,’’ replied heblandly; ‘‘to-day— 
no.” 

““And how much would it have been three months ago?”’ 
questioned I. 

“Just exactly three hundred and fifteen dollars,” said 
he. “And the probability is that if the war lasts and you 
come in here at this time next year the same suite will cost 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars.” 

“But—but ”’ Tstammered. ~ 

“Exactly so,” replied this salesman. ‘‘But what are 
you going to do? Everything that goes into furniture has 
gone up in price. The manufacturers tell us that Jamaica 
and Haiti mahogany logs, for instance, cost them ten per 
cent more. All upholsteries have increased because of the 
shortage of dyes. Nails are higher; brass is higher; and 
even the things you use in packing furniture have gone 
up. Then, too, you’ve got to remember that some of the 
chemicals for treating the natural wood have advanced 
considerably in price. Altogether things are so high that 
it was positively necessary to 
put an increase of ten per cent ee y 
on nearly all of our goods.” balls 

This proved to be a grim law 
grimly enforced. During the 
course of the next hour I bought, 
in addition to the dining-room 
suite, a mahogany bedroom 
suite at $150; a brass bed at 
$35; a fireside chair at $19.50; 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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word, obstinacy, is a vice only discernible in 

others. We are never conscious of it as a personal 
failing. In support of this statement is the case of 
Sir John and Lady Sedgewick. 

According to Sir John his wife was the most pig- 
headed woman in the kingdom, and, oddly enough, 
she held precisely identical views regarding him. The 
net result was that, instead of adopting a policy of give 
and take, they adhered to a principle of take and take, 
and in consequence neither attained anything. 

Very occasionally, by the process of checkmating 
some firm resolve which one of the conflicting parties 
might have set his or her heart upon, and by only 
allowing it to proceed subject to a surrender in some 
other direction, they got their own way. The classic 
example of this method was the controversy over the 
Dutch garden. 

It had long been Sir John’s intention to lay out a 
Dutch garden in a deep hollow of the chestnut avenue, 
at a point about two hundred yards from the house. 
For no particular reason Lady Sedgewick threw out 
the bill. Had Sir John cared to proceed, in defiance 
of her wishes, there was nothing to prevent him. The 
estate was his property and he was entitled to do upon 
it whatsoever he desired. There existed, however, a 
tacit understanding between them never to take by 
violence what they had failed to achieve by argument. 

Sir John applied the whole of his ingenuity to carry- 
ing the scheme through, but without avail. Lady 
Sedgewick turned a deaf ear alike to threats and en- 
treaties, and, acting on the principle of ‘‘I have said 
you are not going to,’ would not budge an inch from 
her original attitude. If Sir John wanted a Dutch 
garden there were plenty of places without ruining the 
grass of the chestnut avenue. 

Generally speaking Lady Sedgewick was not partic- 
ularly interested in the grounds, the only exception 
being her bower of roses. This spot was her especial 
care and delight, and she lavished upon it both capital 
and labor. She never tired of showing off the blooms 
which her own hands had nurtured or of conceiving 
fresh plans for displaying them to greater advantage. 

It was while walking in this retreat that the idea came 
into Sir John’s head. The discussion upon his project had 
taken a more than usually vitriolic turn that morning 
and he was still smarting from some of his wife’s verbal 
thrusts. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, came the Big Idea, and 
Sir John chuckled to himself with unholy glee at the pros- 
pects of its assured success. Calling one of the gardeners, 
he addressed him as follows: 

“‘Fischer,’’ he said, “I have decided to lay out my 
Dutch garden here. Get your men together and start 
leveling the ground straight away. Clear out all this 
rubbish first,’ and with a wave of the hand he indicated 
the surrounding rose bushes. 

Fischer gasped with astonishment. 

“Look sharp and do what I say,’”’ continued Sir John; 
“‘your mistress will be here in a few minutes to see how 
you are getting on.’”’ He turned and walked toward the 
house. 

About a quarter of an hour later Lady Sedgewick was 
astonished to find the whole outdoor staff congregated in 
her rose garden, rolling up their sleeves and displaying 
many preliminary activities. On ascertaining the nature 
of their intentions she was justly horrified. Bidding the 
men do nothing until her return she hastened to find the 
author of this outrage. When eventually she ran him to 
earth he was engaged upon the pacific pursuit of fly-tying, 
a childlike smile playing over his features. 

““Ah, my dear,” said he, without giving her a chance to 
address him, “‘you were quite right in saying there are 
better places than the avenue for my Dutch 
garden. I have told the men to start work 
in another part of the grounds.” 

Lady Sedgewick’s reply is not on record, 
but the presence of a Dutch garden, on elab- 
orate lines, situated in the middle of the chest- 
nut avenue, points to an understanding having 
been arrived at. 

This happening took place many years prior 
to the event which it is the purpose of the 
present narrative to set forth. 

Sir John and Lady Sedgewick’s union had 
been blessed by one child, a girl. This being 
so, they were naturally unwilling to sacrifice 
her to any but the most appropriate suitor. 
Her hand had been sought in vain by many 
young and eligible men of the county, but 
until the arrival of the Hon. Cedric Milwood 
no one had achieved even the slightest success. 


Prrora, obstinacy, i or, to use the more polite 
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They Had 
Been Run to Earth by a 
Search Party Headed by Fifi 


Cedric was a bright, 
happy-go-lucky young fel- 
low, with a small vocabu- 
lary and not a care in the 
world. From infancy up- 
ward his lot had been cast among pleasant places and 
pleasant people. Good-looking, well born and rich, he 
was in every sense a desirable partner for any maiden. 
He openly adored Miss Sarah Sedgewick from the moment 
of their first introduction, which took place at a ball given 
in honor of her twenty-first birthday, and it is recorded 
that quite early in the evening he induced her to walk 
along the terrace, where his feelings became so acute that 
he took her to his breast and kissed her fervently. Miss 
Sarah, instead of upbraiding him for his temerity, kissed 
him back with an equal fervor and a like disregard for 
convention. They cut several dances and conducted 
themselves after the fashion of lovers all the world over. 


Neither Made 
the Slightest 
Effort 

to Escape 
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The miasma of the night so revolutionized the | 
orable Cedric’s soul that he became quite poeti 
called Sarah a “clinker” and a “corker” wit! 
intonation which imparted fresh luster to the SI; 
words. 
It is doubtful if the ballroom would have seen , 
again that evening had they not been run to , 
by a search party headed by Fifi, Lady Sedgey: 
infinitesimal muff-hound, and flanked by the, 
herself and Sir John. Fifi, whose nose y 
have done credit to a greater example ¢| 
kind, smelt them out and betrayed | 
presence by shrill barking of an imper; 
order. | 
Neither the Honorable Cedric nor [ 
Sarah made the slightest effort to es) 
They stood their ground nobly and ay, 
undying affection for each other. Sa) 
mother was all in favor of the match fron} 
very first, but Sir John, probably on ae; 
of his wife’s ready acquiescence, was dispos| 
view the matter in a less conclusive light. _ 
‘“‘T know nothing against you, my boy,” he) 
“On the other hand, I know very little of yoy’ 
Cedric protested that he was a devil of a} 
fellow and would make Sarah the most dev 
husband in the world. 
In conclusion he said: 
“Tf you have any doubts about me I am sun: 
uncle, Lord Louis Lewis, would give me a | 
acter.” | 
“T like to form my own judgment of ant 
remarked Sir John. ‘‘There’s no objection ti 
and Sarah having a sort of understanding, 
for the present I can’t permit you to regard + 
selves as engaged. Come down next week fot 
shooting and we’ll see how we rub along toget: 
“T think, John,” said Lady Sedgewick, “‘it is r| 
unkind of you to put obstacles in the way of the yi 
people’s happiness.” 
“T am not putting obstacles,’”’ he retorted testily. 
“Tt practically amounts to that,’ answered his | 
“You know how irritable you are at shooting pal 
There is something about them that causes you tol 
fault with all your guests.” 
“‘Absurd!”’ exclaimed Sir John. ‘Not a vestis 
truth in it.’”” And he tapped his foot with exasperi 
upon the gravel. | 
It is curious how dependent upon trifles are the ¢ 
things in life. If Sir John had not tapped his foot: 
would never have chosen that moment to take of 
and fix her sharp little teeth in the baronet’s oI 
in all probability Sarah’s and the Honorable Cedric’: 
gagement would have been consecrated then and t 
As it was, the pain caused by the bite drove all (' 
considerations from Sir John’s mind. He gaye vent: 
loud cry of pain and, forgetful of the feminine elemer 
which the company was adorned, swore loudly that 1 
ing less than Fifi’s life would atone for the act of vio’ 
she had committed. 
Knowing her father’s temper, Sarah very wisely \ 
drew the Honorable Cedric to a more remote part 0: 
terrace, leaving her parents to have it out accordir 
their custom. 
“Rotten luck, that little beast’s getting hold of | 
guv’nor’s leg jus’ then,’’ commented Cedric. | 
“Yes, it was,” said Sarah. ‘‘He won’t talk about, 
thing but Fifi for weeks now.” 
“That so?’ he replied. Then, being rather econo 
in his use of words, repeated: ‘Rotten luck!” — 
During the week that followed before the sho 
party Fifi was the all-absorbing topic. Sir John’s gro 
hatred of the dog was the signal for Lady Sedge 
increased adoration. Not a meal passed without v 
fuel being added to the fire of Sir John’s displeasure. 
“One of these days,” he said, ‘‘I’ll shoot the little | 
with my own hand and be done with it. A cur like 
is a disgrace to a sporting household. The whole 
ought to be exterminated”’; and Fifi, who happened 
in the room at the time of this outburst, set up a ho 
Under these trying circumstances any rational 
cussion of the subject of Sarah’s engagement was 0 
the question. Accordingly Sarah approached her m 
with the suggestion that it might be as well, if she held 
daughter’s happiness at heart, to send Fifi away an 
store the peace of the household. Lady Sedgewick w 
have nothing to do with such an idea. She argued t 
was good for Sir John to put up with things he didn’t 
and if he didn’t like them he could put up with i 


‘Besides,’ she concluded, “‘I love little Fifi, an 
shall not be sacrificed for the sake of an absurd whi 
“But Fifi did bite father,” said Sarah tentatively. 


‘y 
ay 


d quite right too,” responded 
dgewick. “I have often felt 
sd to do the same thing myself.” 
ing failed in this direction, Sarah 
ined to tackle her sire. This 
_on the morning when the Hon- 
‘Cedric was expected to arrive. 
ight Sir J ohn in his study, where 
; perusing the Morning Post. 
experienced in these matters, 
not open the conversation, but 
self in a chair facing his, blinked 
\s and protruded her dewy lower 
yesently Sir John laid aside his 
ind took stock of her equipment 
‘ow. “What’s the matter with 
ally?” he asked. 
very miserable,” replied the 
solate one. 
w’s that?” he demanded. “I 
your young man was coming 
” 


} 
hh brightened perceptibly. 
, dad,” she exclaimed, “‘then 
‘nsent?” 
jidn’t say so,” he responded. 
{ he sizes up all right during the 
perhaps I will.” 
en you promise to do all you can to like him,” 
jJarah, jumping up and throwing an arm round his 
'“A&nd you won’t stop in a bad temper because 
> refuses to let Fifi go, will you?” 
‘ohn’s brow clouded. 
‘ur mother’s a fool about that dog,” he said. ‘‘The 
would be a different place if women weren’t so in- 
y pig-headed.”’ 
1 having started on his favorite subject he developed 
vhaustum. 
first two days after Cedric’s arrival passed smoothly 
1. Under the guidance of Sarah he developed rare 
es of tact and contrived to keep in the good books 
i his host and hostess. He caressed Fifi when in the 
ve of Lady Sedgewick and abused Fifi when his lot 
st with Sir John. Moreover, he gained the latter’s 
; with his prowess with the gun. He was a natural 
icking his birds and bringing them down with ease 
curacy. Sir John was a stickler for correctness in 
ng pertaining to field sports and it was a great 
ament to have won his admiration in that direction. 
began to feel that his success was assured and 
sequence fell upon careless ways, which bade fair to 
2 him of the fruits of his happiness. It chanced on 
ming of the third day that he found himself alone 
Jrawing-room with Fifi, and, without thinking what 
: doing, picked up the little animal and taking her 
tis knee rubbed her tiny pointed nose. As ill luck 
haye it Sir John chose that very moment to enter 
om. He halted in amazement at the sight which 
ated him. 
ll, ’'m hanged!” said Sir John. ‘Nursing that 


8,” replied Cedric thoughtlessly. 
ain’t she?” 
words were scarcely out of his mouth before he 
d the enormity of his offense. Rising to his feet and 
sweeping Fifi aside, he 
madeafeeble attempt 
to carry the thing off. 
“Rotten sort of 
dog, really,’”’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘Awful rot- 
tensort! A downright 


“Corkin’ little 


rotter, that’s what 
she is. Snappy lit- 
tle rotter!”’ 

“Hum!” said Sir 
John, eying him 
coldly. ‘“‘I hope your 
affection for human 
beings is not so varia- 
ble as it is for ani- 
mals,” and with these 
words he turned on 
his heel and walked 
from the room. 

Cedric could have 
kicked himself for his 
stupidity, and was so 
preoccupied all the 
morning that he 
missed seven easy 
shots in succession. 
As he had been given 


“You Darling!’ Exclaimed Sarah, and Kissed Lord Louis 


on the Point of the Chin 


the best place in the line, Sir John was not backward with 
acrimonious comments, which so disordered the Honorable 
Cedric’s balance that he committed a truly awful mistake. 
A bird had risen before Sir John, and although it was 
obviously not his shot the Honorable Cedric up’d with 
his gun and loosed off. Not a feather was displaced and 
the bird continued his course, flying low over the line. 
Then it was that Cedric, forgetful of all the laws of a 
properly conducted shoot, fired his second barrel just as 
the bird was crossing Sir John’s head. It fell like a stone, 
hitting the baronet full in the face. 

“Damn you, sir!’’ spluttered that gentleman, pulling a 
handful of feathers from his mouth. ‘‘Damn you! Don’t 
you know better than to fire down the line?”’ 

“T am most rottenly sorry, Sir John,’”’ stammered the 
Honorable Cedric, approaching his host with gun leveled 
in direct line with that gentleman’s waistcoat. 

“Don’t point that thing at me!” screamed Sir John. 
“*Pon my soul, you’re a danger to the community!”’ 

This denouncement so agitated the wretched Cedric that 
he dropped his gun altogether, and in stooping to recover 
it allowed a cascade of cartridges to flow from his bag into 
a rain-filled plow furrow. 

“Look at you now,” exclaimed Sir John. ‘You are 
only fit to stop in a boudoir and play with lap dogs.” 

“‘T’ye never done such a thing before,’’ stammered 
Cedric, laboring with the words. 

“And you won’t get the chance of doing it again,” 
retorted the other. ‘‘One thing I never forgive is firing 
down the line.” 

Realizing that nothing was to be gained by prolonging 
the discussion, the Honorable Cedric shouldered his gun 
and walked dejectedly down the hill to the house. On 
his way he encountered Miss Sarah, who was coming 
to join the guns at lunch. 

‘Whatever is the matter?’’ she asked. 

“T’m asilly ass,”’ he replied, and recounted the recent 
events in his own simple style. Little Miss Sarah was 
horrified. ' 

“Oh, dear!”’ she cried. ‘‘Father’ll never forgive 
that. Why, why were you so stupid?” 

“T don’t know,” said Cedric mournfully. 
pose because I’m such a silly ass.” 

“T must plead for you my very hardest,” said Sarah, 
her big eyes brimming: “But it’ll be a frightful busi- 
ness. Oh, Cedric, I almost wish I didn’t love you such 
a lobes 

Upon which the Honorable Cedric dropped his gun 
for the second time and took her in his arms. 

“T don’t deserve it,’” he murmured. Then, lest she 
should have any lingering doubts on the subject, re- 
peated the previous criticisms upon his disabilities. 

Miss Sarah was quite right when she said that it 
would be a frightful business. In vain she begged her 
sire to overlook Cedric’s mistake, but the only response 
she got was his reiterated abuse of people “‘who 
shoot down the line.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to trust my little Sally 
to a man of that sort,” he said, “‘you are very far 
wrong.”’ 

Cedric, from his corner, kept up a running fire 
of apology and self-reproach, but to no avail. 


“T sup- 
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Then Lady Sedgewick began, and for once in her life 
very nearly won the day. With astonishing tact she 
informed Cedric that Sir John was quite right to be 
annoyed. His carelessness might well have robbed her 
of the most indulgent husband in the world. Yes, yes, 
she quite understood that Cedric was agitated on ac- 
count of his brush with Sir John earlier in the morning. 
Certainly Sir John was a man whose ire anyone might 
be alarmed at causing. She was the first to admit it. 
Here Sir John cleared his throat and attempted to look 
very severe. 

“But,” Lady Sedgewick continued, ‘‘there is no 
excuse for neglecting to take proper precautions with a 
gun, and if Sir John does withhold his sanction to your 
engagement you have no one to blame but 
yourself.” 

The Honorable Cedric remained silent, 
realizing that the matter was entirely out of 
his hands and more likely to develop favor- 
ably if he left the talking to the older man. 

Sir John, who was not a little flattered 
by his wife’s address, rose and took a posi- 
tion before the fire. The omen was a good 
one, and Miss Sarah allowed a sigh of relief 
to escape her lips. When her father meant 
to sit tight on an idea he invariably did so 
from his chair. When he rose it implied 
that the other side stood a chance of win- 
ning. 

Then it was that one of those accursed 
tricks of Fate occurred by which the whole 
course of people’s lives are changed. Fifi, 
who had been concealed beneath her mis- 
tress’ armchair, suddenly became aware of 
the proximity of her persecutor’s ankles and 
leaped forth to engage them in battle. 

“Damn the dog!” shouted Sir John, and snatching up 
a cushion flung it at Fifi, entirely enveloping her beneath 
its billowy expanse. 

Lady Sedgewick darted forward and rescued her pet, 
ruffled and indignant. 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel wretch!” she exclaimed. 

“Now see here,” said Sir John, and he was very angry 
indeed; “‘this is the last straw. If you want me to give 
my consent to Sarah’s engagement I’ll give it—on one 
condition: That dog goes out of the house first thing to- 
morrow morning—and never returns.’ 

Lady Sedgewick confronted her husband with eyes of 
steel. 

“Tf that is your condition, John,” she said, ‘“‘I abso- 
lutely and finally decline to accept it.’’ 

“Very good,” he replied; ‘“‘there is nothing more to be 
said.” 

And the Honorable Cedric Milwood kissed Miss Sarah 
good-by twenty-seven times, and left for Bristol with a 
broken heart by the half past nine express. 

Some two days later Lord Louis Lewis, whilst being 
shaved, was somewhat astonished when a very disheveled 
young man burst into the dressing room and flung himself 
full length into an easy-chair. As the barber had been 
rather generous in the quantity of lather he had applied 
Lord Louis was unable to greet his nephew for fear of 
swallowing some. He indicated to the man to remove 
such of it as was likely to find its way into his mouth, and 
when this was done inquired the precise portent of Cedric’s 
violent entry. 

“T am the most miserable wretch in the world!” ex- 
claimed the young man, ‘‘and if you can’t help me I 
shall fling myself under 
a train.” 

“Dear me!” said Lord 
Louis, ‘‘we must try to 
oA ‘ avert that. At the same 
Le, 4 time,” he added, ‘‘per- 

haps it would be as well, 
if your narrative is emo- 
tional in character, to 
delay the telling until 
I have been shaved.” 

“T can wait,” said the 
Honorable Cedric. 

“Good,” re- 
marked his un- 
cle. ‘“‘If you 
care to 
touch the 
bell and 
order 
some re- 
freshments, pray 
do.” 
we Cedric shook 

\ hishead. “Drink 
Dy, mon (Hl fg is no use,”’ he 
‘iy fPO" 44 44, muttered. “‘I’ve 


ots Sw 


= tried it!” 
“‘Don’t Point (Continued on 
That Thing at Me!’’ Page 93) 
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IGHT before last I took dinner with the 

Wilkersons, and the thing I enjoyed 

most, next to the food, was a clash 
between big Bill and little Bill, who must be 
almost three years old by this time. 


By 
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““Mother’s calling you, sonny,” said big Bill. ‘‘Runalong 


to bed—there’s a nice boy!”’ 

“No! said little Bill, beginning to pout. “I do’ wanna!” 

“But father says you must.” 

“Ye-e-ow! I do’ wanna!” 

“Look here, young man,” said Bill; ‘“‘you need a little 
discipline. Don’t you know what happens to boys who 
don’t mind their fathers?”’ 

Well, I guess he did—in that house, anyway—and the 
knowledge didn’t seem to worry him very much. Little Bill 
sat down on the floor, as unconcerned as you please, and 
made faces at his father until Mrs. Wilkerson came and 
carried him off to bed. 

“Children,” said big Bill, ‘‘are a wonderful study, Stuffy. 
You watch ’em developing every day, and—say, are you 
laughing at me, you lop-eared rascal, you?” 

No; I wasn’t laughing at the Bill Wilkerson who had 
just been shown up by his son and heir. I was laughing at 
the Bill Wilkerson who once found that somebody hadn’t 
gone to bed when he was told, and made such an issue out 
of it that the best track-and-field team our college ever had 
was nearly ruined—busted wide open, in fact; and the 
wedge Bill split it with was—discipline. 


Stacked up against a big Eastern university our college 
was rather a jerkwater outfit. It wasn’t much for size, but 
for spirit—ah, that was where we shone! We may have 
been short on millionaire friends with sore consciences and 
restless bank rolls, but we were long on spirit; and when it 
came to athletics we made the other four colleges in the 
Conference take notice of us. Our baseball team was 
usually as good as the best; if they could lick us at football 
they could win the championship, but at 
track-and-field events we simply ran ’em 
ragged! 

Our best team wasn’t such a big one, 
either. Weshould have had at least twenty- 
four men to round out a well-balanced 
squad, but sixteen was the limit, with every 
man a point winner at something or other, 
because he simply had to be. There would 
have been seventeen men in the running if 
an all-wise Providence had seen fit to bless 
me with a different set of legs, and bellows 
to match. I tried hard enough to make 
myself a two-miler, but I had neither the 
pins nor the wind; soI turned in my spikes 
and became student manager of athletics 
the year that Bill captained the track team. 

Bill was an odd fish in those days—a tall, 
slim kid, with a long, flexible neck, a tre- 
mendous beak of a nose and the wild, rov- 
ing eye of avisionary. He had exaggerated 
ideas about duty and was cursed with one 
of those tender, skinless consciences some- 
times found in the very young. His word 
was better than his promissory note, and 
he had the moral courage—or the stupid 
ignorance—to do exactly what he thought 
was right, whether it was reasonable or 
not. He was as game as a badger—the sort to lead a for- 
lorn hope barefooted over the hot clinkers of Hades, and 
laugh while he was doing it. No handicap was too great for 
him and his spirit would keep him going long after his legs 
were dead. 

The boys didn’t elect Bill because of his executive abil- 
ity or any peculiar fitness for the place. Bill elected him- 
self, it being an unwritten law with us that the heaviest 
point winner of a season should be rewarded with the cap- 
taincy for the ensuing year. 

Bill Wilkerson literally sprinted himself into the job; and 
when I look back over his régime I know exactly what 
Abraham Lincoln meant when he said that a man’s brains 
are not located in his legs. 

During his sophomore year Bill blossomed out as a star, 
winning the Conference meet for us—and the track-and- 
field championship—by cleaning up everything on the 
map in the sprinting line. Not satisfied with being the best 
100 and 220 man in our part of the country, he added the 
quarter mile to his performances, and was just as good in 
that as he was in the shorter events. He always seemed to 
have a sprint left in those long legs of his; and, after salting 
down his fifteen points in the 100, 220 and the 440, he 
would run the last lap in the relay and win it on his nerve. 
So they made him captain to serve during his junior year— 
an unusual honor—and Bill felt it deeply. He always felt 
things deeply, that fellow. 
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From Then On We Began to Have a Lot of Luck—and it Was All Bad 


After the election, which in his case took place at the 
annual banquet to the team, Bill climbed on the table and 
made us a frenzied address, announcing his intention to 
devote the last drop of his life’s blood to the high and holy 
task of skinning everything in the Conference the next 
season, to the everlasting glory of that dear Alma Mater. 
It looks funny in print, but it went big at the time and the 
boys carried Bill round the room on their shoulders. 

Now with us a team captain was no figurehead. He had 
a lot of work to do, and plenty of what Bill called “moral 
responsibility.”” We had a good coach, but he could only 
devote his afternoons to us; so it was up to the team cap- 
tain to keep the condition reports, make out the weight 
charts, and see that the members of the team observed the 
training rules, which were very strict. No cigarettes or 
booze, and every man in his little bed at ten-thirty. Satur- 
day nights the boys could do as they pleased, but the train- 
ing diet still held. We had the honor system then, putting 
it up to the individual not to break training or disregard 
the rules; and Bill delivered a speech on this subject at the 
beginning of the season. 

“‘Fellows,”’ said he, ‘‘we’re all veterans here, and there 
ain’t a green man on the team. You all know what training 
means and how important it is. There’s only sixteen of us, 
and that means that every man must stay to do his bit; we 
can’t afford to carry a single shirker on a team of this size. 
If we bring home the new shoes again this year it will be 


Vam Loam 
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because each and every man here jp 
within the sound of my voice has earr; 
share of the load. In the dual meet 
counting on nine firsts, six seconds anc 
thirds—and that’s cutting her to the wi 
a cat hair. Personally, myself, I pledge you twenty 
for I’m figuring the relay among the nine firsts—and |] 
it, too, or bust a leg! Re 

“Now, fellows, about this honor training syste 
won’t be any stricter with you than I am with myse 
I warn you I’m going to hew to the line and let the 
fall where they will. I intend to live up to every ruk 
expect you to do the same. No prodigal-son stuff \ 
with me, and no excuses. The man who breaks tr 
doesn’t compete—so help me John Rogers! The reg 
will have to carry his part of the load and try to m: 
his points; and he’ll bea dirty, yellow quitter to the 
his days, and a disgrace to the team and the college 
love so well. 

“T don’t want to have to watch you and go sn 
round nights to see that you’re all abed by the right 
I’m not going to warn you not to do the things th 
know you mustn’t do. I’m going to trust you, the co 
going to trust you; and I wish every man here ¢ 
within the sound of my voice would step up and gi 
his hand and his personal pledge that he won’t thr 
down or throw the team down. Are you with me, 1 

Leading off with Oscar Anderson, every member 
team shook hands with Bill, who went through the 
thing as solemn as a judge and really made quite 
pressive ceremony out of it. Trust him for that! T’y 
thought that as an evangelist Bill would have been 

If I had picked anybody in that bunch to break tr 
and go back on his word, it wouldn’t have been 
Anderson. Oscar was a star of the same magnitude : 
but he didn’t have Bill’s gift of gab or his nervous er 
asm. He couldn’t have made a speech to save his li 
he had sense enough not to try. 

The Swede, as we called him, was just a great, big 
giant, who kept pretty much to himself and went < 
letics as a man goes at a hard 
work, without fuss or excitemen 
had come to us the year before, thi: 
in the dark ages before freshme1 
barred from intercollegiate compe 
and it didn’t take him a week to d 
strate his worth in the weight eve 

Oscar was twenty-one years 
in his sophomore year; he stood six 
in his bare feet and in conditi 
weighed exactly two hundred p' 
All of it was beef and bone and 
and oh, men and brethren, hoy 
Swede could toss the hammer and 
shot! There wasn’t another colles 
lete in our part of the country wh¢ 
even make him exert himself. 

It was when he ran away Wi 
high hurdles that he established f 
as something of an athletic frea 
gave the first hint of the wonderf 
satility that afterward won him t 
round championship of America. : 
weight man is seldom of any acco 
track events, but Oscar Anderson 
hurdling stride that came very close to being per! 
itself. Barring only one man I have never seen a P 
spread over high hurdles—and that one man afte 
took a gold medal at the Olympic Games and hun; 
new world’s record to boot. It was a grand sight to 
Swede go down his lane, skimming the hurdles so elo: 
he always flicked the top bar with the left leg of his r 
trousers—Oscar went over left leg first—and taki 
three strides in between as regular as clockwork. 

It’s the driving power that counts in the high In 
just as it’s the speed that counts in the low ones. © 
Conference meet during his freshman year the 
grabbed second place in the low hurdles—a very T¢ 
able performance for a man of his weight; so we f 
him a mortal cinch for eighteen points against any ' 
in the Conference. To go into a meet without An 
would have been as bad as trying to win without 
it simply couldn’t be done. = % 

Well, Bill got his fellow athletes all fired up wit 
zeal and earnest devotion, and what they did to Edw 
was a shame. The country cousins went home 
79 to 52, which was a lot better than we expected— 
lot better than we would have done if we had know 
Edmonton was so weak in the distance runs. It) 
policy to show all the cards in our hand so early 
season. The following Saturday we were to meet the 
bunch on our own field, and by Monday the yell 


o 
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earsing the songs of victory. It looked 
y soft—when out of a clear sky Bill's 
conscience got in its deadly work. 


II 


NESDAY about noon I dropped in at 
training quarters and there was Cap- 
, rooting into Oscar Anderson’s locker 
p at a squirrel hole. He was throwing 
rboth shoulders and scattering it all over 


> 


So 


you moving the Swede?” said I. “And 
en have you been the janitor here?” 
1dn’t heard me come in and he jumped 
ad kicked him. The old boy was pale, 
t his nose, which was blue, and I saw 
tely that something was wrong with him. 
were wilder than ever. 

y,” said Bill, standing there with a gym 
one hand and a dirty sock in the other, 
and little track team is all shot—gone 
yoey! . . . We've lost Anderson!” 
t? Why, Bill—he ain’t—dead?”’ 

se than that, old horse. Oh, much 


bed him by the arms and shook him. 

e out of it!” I yelled. ‘“‘What’s hap- 
Tell me—quick!” 

arson broke training sneaked 

she house last night at eleven . 

st in till three this morning.” 

bl 

he did!” said Bill, wagging his head 

lly. “No mistake about it. He threw 
. He broke his word of honor. Broke the train- 

, ae 

he get pickled or anything?” 

n’t know. He didn’t get in till three.” 

, you can hush it up, can’t you?”’ 

ld have known better than to say a thing of that 

our noble, high-minded team captain. 

nit up!” he squealed. ‘‘ Why, he broke training, I 

| Broke his word!” 

tioned that I had gathered that much from his 

remarks. 

why not roast him and let it go at that?” I asked. 

ve me one pitying look. 

don’t understand,” said he. ‘‘ You don’t sense the 

1. My word is involved, Stuffy—my word! I said, 

itnesses, that I’d can the man who broke training. 

lo anything else!” 

, if you fire the Swede you might as well fire the 

am.” 

; another unfortunate remark. Bill uncoiled that 

k of his, pointed his Roman nose to heaven and 

nto platitudes. 

e are bigger, yes, better things than mere vic- 

id he. ‘‘ Moral courage, for example—the courage 

ht—to hew to the line and let the chips fall where 

1; to—to take a licking for the sake of principle; 

acrifice ——’”’ 

hell!” said I. ‘Save the heroics for the gang. 

oo when the news leaks out that you’ve canned 
e! 

y look to me to enforce discipline,’ said Bill 

y, “and they shall not look in vain. Even if it 

y entire career ——” 

ese, Bill—cheese! Cut out the pale-martyr-and- 

‘-of-flame!”’ 

ed to him like a Dutch uncle for at least half an 

ut what can you do with an inspired idiot like that? 

[have been so easy to punish the Swede without pun- 

1e entire team; but, no, Bill wouldn’t compromise 

shonor—not a single blasted 

ie said he could never look him- 

1¢ face again if he did. I had to 
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We atnre Licked Yet, Cap! I’m Going to 
Place in the Broad Jump" 


Take Brick's 


He Took a Dive for His Locker, Shedding His Clothes on the Way 


quarters to put on his track suit. Bill was waiting for him 
just inside the door, and he jammed a bundle into Oscar’s 
hands. 

““What’s this?’”’ asked the Swede. 

“That’s your personal junk, Anderson,’’ answered Bill. 
“T’ve turned your suit and your spikes into the storeroom 
and marked ’em ‘out of service.’ You ain’t a member of 
the team any more.” 

For a few seconds the Swede could only stare at Bill and 
make motions with his lower lip. 

“Not a member of the team!” said he. ‘‘ What for?”’ 

“For breaking training last night.” 

That was a knockout for Anderson; he gurgled a little, 
but that was all. 

“Tf you’ve got any stuff that belongs to the team send it 
over here. You're off the training table; get your trunk 
out of the team house and keep off the field during practice. 
That’s all I’ve got to say to you. Beat it!” 

“But, say, Cap—don’t I get a chance to—to 

“Not a chance! You knew the rules, you knew the pen- 
alty; but you figured we couldn’t get along without your 
eighteen points. Go sit on the bleachers next Saturday and 
watch us try!” 

‘Aw, Bill—Bill!” 

The door of the training quarters slammed in his face. 
Anderson turned to me, dazed and mumbling. 

“T didn’t think he’d do it—honest. I didn’t think he’d 
have the nerve! And a meet next Saturday too!” 

Well, I was sorry for him, poor devil! but it didn’t 
suit me to be sympathetic just then. 

“Confound you, Oscar!” said I. 
“Why couldn’t you have waited till 
so Saturday night to go out on a party? 
: What was the idea?” 


” 
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““That’s some more of your busi- 
ness!’’ said the Swede, getting up on 
his ear. 

“Oh, all right, if that’s the way 
you feel about it; butif I’m any judge 
you'll soon find it’s everybody’s busi- 
ness. Wait till the news gets round and they give you 
credit for throwing the team down. You'll be lucky if they 
don’t hang you!” 

I left him standing there and went inside. Bill was just 
winding up a speech to the team, and a sicker, more 
stunned-looking lot of athletes I never saw. Dave Moore, 
our coach, was also present, holding up Bill’s hands before 
the throne, which was all he could do under the circum- 
stances. Authority had been vested in a captain with more 
soul than sense, and it was up to Dave to get behind Bill 
and make the play stick. 

“And so, fellows,’’ Bill concluded, ‘‘it was entirely a 
matter of conscience with me. Anderson had to go. We 
can’t afford to lose his eighteen points and K. U. will prob- 
ably kick the supreme wadding out of us next Saturday; 
but I would rather go down to defeat all season long with 
honest men behind me, men who respect a solemn pledge, 
than win through the efforts of a big streaked coyote like 
Oscar Anderson. I said I’d do this thing and I’ve never told 
you a lie. If I should overlook an offense of this sort the 
team discipline would be gone, the spirit would be gone, 
and we'd die of moral dry rot. Ain’t that so, coach?” 

“JT don’t know about the moral dry rot,” said Dave, 
“but it’s a cinch that we can’t have men breaking the 
training rules and getting away with it. It’s tough to have 
an example made of one of the biggest point winners, but 
the rest of you must shoulder his load and bull it through 
somehow.” 

Then Bill got his jabber flowing again and told ’em 
that there were bigger, yes, better things than victory, 
and honorable defeat was preferable to contamination by 
the presence of a yellow-hearted Swede quitter whose word 
of honor wasn’t worth two whoops and a yell. Oh, it was 
a fine peroration! And, though Bill didn’t arouse any mad 
enthusiasm for the aforesaid honorable defeat looming in 
the offing, he did succeed in making the fellows very sore 
at Anderson, and there was wild talk of ganging him on 
sight or riding him on a rail. 

Then they went out to practice, fighting mad, and in no 
time it was all over the place that Oscar Anderson had 
been kicked out of the squad for violating the honor train- 
ing system. The narrow-chested, spindle-shanked book- 
worms massed for the mob scene, and it was a good thing 
Anderson stayed under cover that afternoon—a good 
thing for the firebrand orators, I mean. He certainly 
would have batted a few heads together if he had heard 
himself unfavorably compared with Benedict Arnold and 
other traitors of history. Some of the spectacled zealots 
wanted the Swede tarred and feathered, but wisdom inter- 
vened and they decided merely to ostracize him—the 
safest way to punish as tough a two-handed fighter as the 
Swede. 

The sentiment against. Anderson crystallized the next 
Saturday afternoon, when K. U. walked all over us, win- 
ning by a score that I hope sometime to forget. It was a 
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massacre—no less; and after it was over Anderson, who 
had paid his way at the gate, caved in a few faces belonging 
to students who had opened them to tell him a few whole- 
some truths about himself. Naturally this didn’t help 
matters any, and from then on the poor old Swede might 
as well have been alone in the middle of the Sahara Desert, 
with the horizon for company. 

If he had been a leper he couldn’t have been given a 
wider berth; and as for sympathy, I’ll bet he couldn’t 
have found it in the dictionary. The fair coeds were the 
worst. Even the ones who didn’t know him turned up 
their noses at sight of him, and the members of-the faculty 
cut him dead outside of the classrooms. 

An average fellow would have put the black curse on 
the school and quit it cold, but Anderson wasn’t an average 
fellow. He had the stubbornness of an army mule, as I dis- 
covered one evening when he came to my room, carrying a 
pair of spiked shoes in his hand. 

“Look here,” said he; “Bill canned me off the team, but 
there ain’t any law against me using the athletic field if I 
want to keep in shape, is there?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” said I. 

“Training!” grunted the Swede. “I’ll show these lob- 
sters what real training is like. Do you suppose I 
could get old Dan to rub me down once in a while?” 

I said I thought it could be arranged. 

“Tf I’m in shape to compete,” said Anderson, ‘“‘some- 
thing might happen, eh? Bill certainly won’t make the 
team take all these lickings just to spite me, will he?” 

“Don’t flatter yourself so much,” said I. “It won’t be 
done to spite you. It’ll be done for a principle!” 

“T know it; but don’t you see that he shouldn’t make 
the whole school suffer for something I did? And then 
there’s the team; how are the boys going to carry my part 
of the load? It ain’t fair to the student body or to the 
squad. If—if he’d only let me compete I’d take whatever 
they wanted to hand to me without a word. They could 
go on not speaking to me—anything—just so they let me 
get out there and do my share! Bill won’t even talk to me 
about it—won’t see me. Perhaps if you asked him ———”’ 

I said I would put the proposition up to Bill, and Ander- 
son cheered up immediately and nearly pulled my right 
arm out of the socket. 

““You can tell him another thing,” said he: ‘‘I’ll be in 
condition any time he wants me to start. He called me a 
quitter, and that’s all right; but I’ll show him and every- 
body else how a quitter can stick with this training stunt. 
Whatever you do, Stuffy, don’t take my name off the eligi- 
ble lists when yousend’em out. Something might happen.” 

When I repeated this conversation to Bill, explaining 
that the Swede was showing a pretty fine spirit, Bill only 
scowled and shook his head. Anderson wasn’t the only 
stubborn party we had to reckon with, as Bill demon- 
strated by passing up the Swede and sending the squad to 
certain slaughter in the dual meets with the University and 
the Huns. 

That wasa lovely little old month! The campusswarmed 
with knockers; the noble athletes ecrabbed at each other 


and picked on Bill, who grew hollow-eyed and pale under 
the strain; old Prexy got excited and jumped Dave for not 
developing more material, and took a bawling-out that he 
never forgot or forgave; the sporting writers roasted us to 
a cinder, pointing out that our championship of the year 
before was a fluke, and that a team of stars never was any 


good—and there we were, facing the Conference meet and 
the final honorable licking on our own field! 

Oh, it was bitter—bitter! And through it all Oscar 
Anderson kept on working, plugging, grinding—training 
as if his life depended on it, without a soul to encourage 
him by as much as a decent word or asmile. There was old 
Dan Riley, of course; but Dan was only the trainer and 
didn’t count. It’s hard enough to train with a whole col- 
lege behind you, but the Swede worked like a horse without 
anybody to pat him on the back. 

If you ask me, Captain Bill wasn’t the only one who 
showed a high order of moral courage in time of stress; but 
Bill had plenty of people to cheer for him and egg him on. 
Oscar Anderson played a solo hand, surrounded by a per- 
fect Chinese Wall of silence and hostile contempt. That 


he kept going at all was a wonderful tribute to his nerve, 


and I thought I appreciated it; but even so, I wasn’t pre- 
pared for his next exhibition. I didn’t realize that the 
Swede might grow desperate, with the Conference meet 
coming closer and closer and no sign of relenting on Bill’s 
part. 

On a Wednesday night—the meet was slated for Satur- 
day—Anderson came to see me again. He sat down on the 
bed and looked at me for as much as a minute without 
saying a word. 

“T can’t stand it, Stuffy!’” he blurted out. “I can’t! 
Something has got to happen pretty quick or Ill go 
crazy!” 

I asked him exactly what he thought ought to happen 
to him. 

“Me? Say, you don’t think that’s worrying me, do you? 
If they’ll only let me help win this championship again 
they can burn me at the stake for all I care!” 

“Pretty strong talk,’’ said I. 

“But I’m on the level with it!’’ said Oscar. ‘‘It means— 
well, it means just everything to me! They’ve got to give 
me a chance!” 

What could I say to him? Nothing but that I thought 
Bill would do right, as he saw it. 

“That’s the trouble!” groaned the Swede. 
there was only some way to get at him!”’ 

On Thursday morning we held our usual rally at Assem- 
bly Hall—that is, we called it a rally, but it was more like 
an Irish wake with the liquor left out. There were a few 
half-hearted yells—they sounded like the wailing of lost 
souls—and they sang our old fighting song. It was a mel- 
ancholy dirge—no less. It is next to impossible to stir up 
any wild acclaim for a licked team, especially one that is 
licked before it starts. There wasn’t a nickel’s worth of pep 
in the entire assemblage, and Captain Bill made matters 
worse by delivering another one of his justly celebrated 
orations—sound and fury, signifying nothing. It started 
out to be a bold defiance, but that didn’t take very well; 
so it slumped into a weak apology and wound up with a 
stuttering and incoherent appeal for support and sym- 
pathy. 

After he sat down there was a sickly silence for a few 
seconds and the next thing I knew old Dan Riley was 
mounting the platform. Dan was a sort of privileged char- 
acter, as much a part of the college as one of the buildings. 
It was the first time he had ever been known to address 
the student body, and as he looked down on us there 
was something in his kindly Irish face that stopped all 
the whispering and shuffling about. 

“T may be all out of order 
here,” he began, coughing 
to clear his throat, ‘“‘and if 
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I am ye’ll forgive me for makin’ this break. I’ve been here 
so long that I feel I’m one of ye.” 

“You are, Dan—you are!” 

“S-s-sh! Let him talk!” 

Dan waited for complete silence before he began again, 
and after his next sentence he kept it to the end: 

“There was a lad on this team—a lad ye all know—that 
went wrong and was kicked out. He was a good lad, but he 
made a mistake. Well, sure, the Lord knows we’re none of 
us perfect, eh? He was kicked out, well and good, and 
ye’ve all had a hand in punishin’ isa I will say that ye 
did a fine job of it, but he ain’t satisfied with that. No; he 
says he owes ye all an apology and a public confession. He 
wants no more than a chance to get up here and say he’s 
ashamed of what he done. . . Itain’t much to ask; it 
would be an awful lot to refuse the lad. The ques- 
tion is before the house, will ye listen to him?” _ 

Dan paused, but not a soul answered him. There wasn’t 
even a rustle or a murmur. We were all struck dumb, I 
think, and the dumbest man in the hall was Captain Bill 
Wilkerson. His eyes were as big as butter plates, and his 
Adam’s apple was sliding up and down violently, 

“All right, Anderson!” The old trainer’s voice cut 
through the silence like a cracked bugle. “All right, lad! 
Have your say!”’ aa 

The Swede had been waiting outside the front door, and 
at the word he came marching down the middle aisle, his 
hands shut tight at his sides, and hurrying just a little, as if 
anxious to have it over with. There was the faintest move- 
ment in the crowd—a craning of necks to look at him; but 
that was all. At first he couldn’t find his voice, and if he 
had prepared a little speech it left him as soon as he reached 
the platform. Between every sentence there was a long, 
painful pause. He had to stop and think what to say next. 

“‘T want you to know that I don’t expect this to square 
me. I broke the training rules. . . . I brokea 
promise to a friend. He did what was right and I’m 
not kicking. . It was coming to me. I want 
to say that I’m sorry for what I did. If they ever 
let me compete again I’ll make up for the meets we’ve lost 
this season. You needn’t treat me any different until 
I do. I’m not sore at anybody here—only my- 
self. . . . LwishIcouldshow you how much I mean this.” 

At this point he stopped and looked straight at Bill, and 
the effect was exactly as if he had asked him a question. 
Everybody else looked at Bill, too, and there he sat with 
his eyes shut! And nobody had sense enough to pinch him! 
Anderson started for the edge of the platform, but he 
wasn’t quite through. 

“TJ thank you for letting me get this out of my system 
and—and—lI guess that’s about all.” 

He walked down the aisle and out at the door without so 
much as turning his eyes to the right or the left, but his 
face was working—walked out and left a silence so tense 
that it hurt; and nobody dared look at his neighbor. The 
only man who could have relieved the situation sat there 
huddled up like a knot on a log, speechless for once. Then, 
when the tension was at its tightest and something simply 
had to give way, Archie Miller jumped for the pipe organ 
and crashed into the opening bars of Alma Mater. 

If he had touched us all with the warm end of a live wire 
he couldn’t have got us on our feet any sooner. And how 
that grand old hymn did roll out! Above the roar of the 
organ and the seven hundred voices I heard Captain Bill’s 
tenor; and there he was, lifting his very soul into the words, 
both eyes shut tight—but not quite hiding the evidence 
even then. (Continued on Page 73) 


HERE were ten men, and they journeyed down to 

Washington together not very long ago to get advice 

about their various kinds of work. The first three 

were farmers. They found the Department of Agriculture 

waiting for them, full of experts who talked their own 

language and understood their problems, from soil analysis 
- to the marketing of ripe products. 

“Mighty glad you came!”’ said the farm experts heart- 
ily. “We were just going out to find you in the field and 
see what we could do to help you make money.” 

The fourth man owned a coal mine, and got technical 
aid from the Bureau of Mines. The fifth was a lumberman, 
and found the Forestry Service full of fellows who knew 
his needs. The sixth was a railroader who wanted light on 
a knotty point in rates, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission plainly told him what todo. The seventh was 
a banker, and the young Federal Reserve Board welcomed 
the opportunity to pass on his problem in two-name paper 
and demonstrate that it was human. 

But the last three got a very different reception. 

Two of them were manufacturers and the other a mer- 
chant. Between them they bought the raw materials of 
the farmer, miner and lumberman, turned them into 
finished products that were hauled round by the rail- 
roader, and borrowed money from the banker to carry on 
these activities. In the national scheme of things they 
seemed just as important as the others; yet, after hunting 
all over Washington, they discovered that there was only 
one place where they could ask for advice. 

That was the Department of Justice, and it was full of 
lawyers. In Uncle Sam’s Government there were appar- 
ently no manufacturers or merchants like themselves, nor 
was there anyone who had studied their problems. 

The lawyers sat up on a courtlike dais and received them 
with aloofness and suspicion. One of the manufacturers 
stepped forward, bringing the merchant with him. 


Lawyers Gagged by Department Policy 


“(XOMPETITION has become keen in my business,’’ he 
explained. “I want to meet it by making a contract 
with this dealer, specifying terms under which he is to sell 
my goods. Heis pestered with competition, too, and tired 
of it; and agrees to contract. But there is so much uncer- 
tainty about restraint of trade that we’re afraid to go 
ahead on the opinions of our attorneys. We both want to 
obey the law; so we’ve come down here to headquarters 
to find out what we can do.” 
The lawyers took his contract and read it over privately. 
‘This seems to be all right,” they said among them- 
selves. “Not a thing here that is unlawful; in fact, it is all 
being done every day. Why does he take up our time by 
submitting such a document?” 
When they returned, however, they told the manufac- 
turer not a word of this. | 
‘We have powers only to prosecute violators of the 
law, they said. “We cannot tell you whether your con- 
tract is lawful or unlawful. That would be against the 
policy of the department. You can go ahead; but if you 
break the law we shall prosecute you.” 
_ The other manufacturer stepped up. 
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“‘T’ve laid out a new selling plan for my goods,” he said. 
“The stuff is now being made at the factory, my salesmen 
are waiting to go on the road, and I intend to spend one 
hundred thousand dollars in an advertising campaign. 
But we want to obey thelaw. Hereisthe plan. Please tell 
me if it is legal.” 

The attorneys took the papers outside and read them 
over. They were shocked. 

“This is clearly illegal!’’ they whispered. ‘It violates 
several principles of the law prohibiting restraint of trade. 
If he goes ahead with that we shall have to prosecute him.” 

Yet they did not tell the manufacturer so. Their reply 
was the same as in the first case: 

“Go ahead on your own responsibility; but if you break 
the law, look out!”’ 

A plain citizen witnessed both transactions. He was 
accustomed to thinking and acting in straight lines. He 
seemed puzzled and indignant. 

“Why on earth couldn’t you tell those three men the 
truth?”’ he demanded. ‘One of them is within the law, 
but afraid that if he proceeds with his contract he will be 
restraining trade. Uncertainty may stop him in a per- 
fectly legal course. In that case who will be restraining 
trade—he or you? The other man wants to obey the law, 
but in his ignorance may go out and commit a crime, for 
which you will put him in jail. Isn’t it possible to tell him 
so in that many words?” 

“‘No powers!” echoed the lawyers. ‘‘Against policy!”’ 

This is an allegory, but one fairly true to facts. 

For many years Washington has officially celebrated 
growth and bigness in crops, exports, lumber, mining, rail- 
roading, banking. The principle of organization among the 
farmers for the selling of products and the purchase of sup- 
plies has been steadily preached. 

When the manufacturer has shown signs of growing big, 
however, the Government has run him down and cut him 
into smaller pieces; and when he has tried to organize 
coéperatively to correct trade evils and solve industrial 
problems he has been regarded with suspicion, warned and 
prosecuted. 

In all this suspicion and suppression of business the Goy- 
ernment has had in mind one supreme sin—the combining 
of business men to fix prices, control markets and put 
competitors at a disadvantage. And in most of the reme- 
dies for trade evils sought by business men, until very 
recently, the chief ingredient has been some form of com- 
bination to steady prices and eliminate competitive wastes. 

In the past there have been many price-fixing combina- 
tions of an illegal character, tending to monopoly and the 
destruction of competition; but to-day things are differ- 
ent. They are better. Things are really pretty good. The 
law against restraint of trade has been more fully inter- 
preted by the courts. Business understands more clearly 
what it may and may not do. The whole tone of the busi- 
ness world has improved under criticism. Business men 
have become more skillful in meeting the problems of 
competition by lawful means. To-day business is anxious 
to do right. It wants to obey the law; and lately the 
business man has been going down to Washington, with 
specific cases, seeking light. 

And now, finally, there is a new man in Washington who 
seems to have taken hold of the right end in this whole 
situation. If he carries out some of the measures he has in 
mind he ought to be able to crystallize things, bring busi- 
ness and Government into harmony, and open up a new 
era all round. 

This man is Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the 
new Federal Trade Commission, a business man from 
Chicago. Mr. Hurley is a manufacturer who has come up 
in a way typical of many American business men. Starting 
out with a common-school education and a machine-shop 
training, he became a locomotive fireman, then an engi- 
neer, then a salesman of railroad supplies, and then sales 
manager. He was an inventor also, and eventually took 
a partner, put a few thousand dollars of his savings into a 


He 
got in on the ground floor of a big industry when profits 
were ample and made a fortune; but in building his busi- 


small factory and started making pneumatic tools. 


ness he met all the handicaps. He knows what it is to 
hustle money for the pay roll, and says that meeting the 
pay roll is a sort of initiation for a business man that brings 
him into the real fraternity, with the grip and password. 
He knows what it is to go to the bank and dig up informa- 
tion upon which to borrow money. 

In addition to an all-round business experience in this 
country he has financed and operated a factory in England, 
studied the methods of the Germans, and investigated 
export trade in South America. His special report on the 
way they handle banking and credit in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Peru, published by the Department of Com- 
merce, is decidedly an eye opener. He has been president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and connected 
with railroad and financial matters in various capacities, 
and is a real, all-round business man. 


Mr. Hurley’s Sensible Methods 


HEN President Wilson appointed the five men who 

made up the Federal Trade Commission he selected 
two lawyers and three business men. Evidently Mr. 
Hurley was chosen to represent business, as this Chicago 
manufacturer stands out in particular on the commission 
as a typical business man. 

The commission was created to take over the work of the 
old Bureau of Corporations and has investigatory powers 
directed toward the prevention of unfair competition. It 
started off with plenty of business, taking over investiga- 
tions of the lumber, beet-sugar and fertilizer industries, 
and of resale price maintenance; and has begun activities 
of its own, looking into complaints of unfair competition 
in this country, studying foreign trade to see where the 
lightning is apt to strike after the war, investigating the 
prices of gasoline, and so on. 

It seems to be a sensible commission, honestly bent on 
correcting trade evils instead of merely stirring them up. 
It has abandoned the dais idea in meeting business men 
who come to ask for help, and sits down with them round a 
big table, to get acquainted. It has stopped the terrifying 
“Sir, you are hereby notified” style of official letter that 
antagonized every business man who heard from Washing- 
ton, and has put skilled correspondence men on the job of 
really getting acquainted with people by mail. 

Mr. Hurley’s experience on this commission has been 
almost an adventure. He was no sooner in Washington 
than he began to meet business men of his own kind who 
had come there for counsel. One of his earliest cases was 
a meeting of manufacturers who were in a line hard -pressed 
by competition, and who had come together to discuss 
remedies. Mr. Hurley made a speech. As he finished and 
started for the door he saw a husky citizen making in his 
direction. 

‘Say, I’d like to have a long talk with you, commis- 
sioner,” panted this individual when he caught up with him, 

(Continued on Page 81) 


LONE man sat 
at a table by a 
window in the 


Dickens Room of the Tip Top Inn, Chi- 
cago. He had finished his dinner and was 
apparently waiting for his black coffee to 
be served. 

Two men entered and were shown to a 
table near by. Presently one of them 
glanced at the man by the window. 

“See that man over there?” he whis- 
pered to his companion. 

“Yes,” said the latter, looking disin- 
terestedly in the direction indicated. 

“Well, that is Obvious Adams.” 

“Ts that so?”’ And he almost turned 
in his chair this time to get a good look 
at the most talked-of man in the adver- 
tising business. ‘‘Ordinary-looking man, 
isn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, to look at him you would never 
think he was the famous Obvious Adams 
of the biggest advertising agency in New 
York. And to tell the truth, I can’t see 
why he is such a little tin god in the busi- 
ness world. 

“T’ve heard him speak two or three 
times at the Adleague meetings, but he 
never said anything that we didn’t know 
already. He seems to have a lot of peo- 
ple buffaloed though. I confess he was 
a disappointment to me.”’ 

It is funny, but that is the way most 
outsiders talk about Adams. And yet 
this same Adams has been an important 
factor in the success of more well-known 
businesses than perhaps any other one 
man. 

Evenat this moment, while the two men 
were talking about him, he was making 
business history. Hehad turned the menu 
card face down and was drawing lines and 
making notes on the back. To anyone 
looking over his shoulder the result of his 
work would have been meaningless, but it 
seemed to please Adams, for he nodded his 
head earnestly to himself and put the 
menu into his pocket as the obsequious waiter came to 
help him into his overcoat. 


Half an hour later a telephone bell jingled in the library 
of a sumptuous home in an Iowa city. It rang a second 
time before the man lounging in the big mahogany chair in 
front of the fireplace arose and picked up the receiver. 

“Hello!” he snapped, and he scowled at the intrusion. 
“Hello! Hello! Oh, it’s you, Mr. Adams. I didn’t expect 
to hear from you so soon. Where are you? Chicago? 
You’ve gota plan? You have? Well, I’ve just been sitting 
here thinking about it myself, and I’ve chewed three cigars 
toa pulp trying to figure out what we ought to do about it.” 

Then silence in the sumptuous library. Then a series of 
what sounded like approving grunts. 

“T see your idea. Yes, I think they will do it all right! 
I’m sure they will—they’ve got to. It’s a bully idea and I 
believe it will turn the trick! Allright; take the night train 
and I’ll send my car down to the station to meet you in the 
morning. Good night.” 

For along minute the man in the library stood and looked 
into the fireplace thoughtfully. ‘‘Now, why in thunder 
couldn’t some of us have thought of that? It’s the most 
natural thing in the world to do, but we had to bring a man 
clear from New York to show us. That Adams is a wonder 
anyway!’’ And having addressed these remarks to the 
andirons, he pulled out a fourth cigar, which he smoked. 

And there you have the other side. That is the way 
insiders talk about Adams. 


But that is another story. We are beginning back end to. 
To know Obvious Adams, and to understand the secret of 
his success, we must begin at the front end of his life. It 
is interesting, this story of a poor boy who began life as 
Oliver B. Adams in a little grocery store in a small New 
England town, and has grown to be known everywhere in 
the business world as ‘Obvious Adams.” 

It seems that Adams came of very poor, hard-working 
parents, that he had only a meager country-school educa- 
tion, and that when Oliver was twelve years of age his 
father died and he started working in a grocery store. He 
was a very ordinary sort of boy. He had no particular 
initiative and he seldom had any particularly bright ideas, 
and yet in some strange way business grew steadily in that 
store, and it continued to grow year by year. Anyone who 
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knew old Ned Snow, the grocer, would tell you that none 
of the growth was his fault, for he was not of the growing 
kind—unless you mean ingrowing. Well, things ran along 
uneventfully until old Snow was taken ill and died. Then 
the store was sold out and Oliver was without a job. 

The next six years of Adams’ life no one knows much 
about but he, and of these years he has little to say. When 
the grocery store was sold out he took what little money 
he had been able to save up and went to New York, where 
he worked by day in a public market and went to night 
school in the evenings. 

Then one day something happened. Near the end of his 
final year at night school the principal arranged for a series 
of vocational talks for the benefit of the older students. 
The first of the talks was by James B. Oswald, president 
of the famous Oswald Advertising Agency. In those days 
Oswald was in his prime, and he was a most interesting and 
instructive talker, with a way of fitting his message to the 
needs of his hearers—which was probably why he was 
successful as an advertising man. 

Young Oliver Adams sat spellbound throughout the 
talk. It was his first vision of the big world of business, 
and it seemed to him that Oswald was about the most 
wonderful man he ever had met—for he actually did meet 
and shake hands with him after the lecture. 

On the way home he thought over what Mr. Oswald had 
told of the advertising business. As he prepared for bed in 
his little third-floor rear he thought over the man Oswald 
and decided that he must be a fine man. As he pulled the 
blanket up over him and nestled down into the pillows he 
decided that he would like to work in the advertising busi- 
ness. And as he slipped off to sleep he assured himself 
that he would like to work for such a man as James B. 
Oswald. 

The next morning when he awoke the last two thoughts 
had become united: He would like to work in the adver- 
tising business—for James B. Oswald. The natural thing 
to do then—to Oliver Adams, at least—was to go and tell 
that gentleman. Though the idea frightened him a little it 
never occurred to him for a minute but that he should do 
just that. And so at two o’clock that afternoon he asked 
for two hours off at the market, that being the quiet time 
of day, and, after carefully blacking his shoes and brushing 
his clothes, started out for the big office building which 
housed the Oswald Advertising Agency. 
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Mr. Oswald was 
busy, he was in- 
formed by the girl in: 
the reception hall who had telephoned 
his name in to the big man. 

Oliver thought a minute. “Tell him I 
can wait an hour and ten minutes.” 

The girl looked surprised, for people 
were not in the habit of sending such 
messages to the big chief. But there was 
something in the simple directness of the 
lad that seemed to make the message a 
perfectly natural one. 

Rather to her own surprise she re- 
peated the message to the president pre- 
cisely as she had received it. 

“He will see you in about twenty min- 
utes,”’ she announced. 

Of the interview itself James Oswald 
used to delight to tell: 

“In walked young Adams, as serious 
as a deacon. I didn’t recognize him as 
one of the young men I had met the night 
before until he introduced himself and 
mentioned our meeting. Then he went 
on to say that he had thought the matter 
over and had decided that he wanted 
to get into the advertising business and 
that he wanted to work for me, and so here 
he was. 

“‘T looked him over. He was a very 
ordinary-looking boy, it seemed to me, 
rather stolid, not overly bright in appear- 
ance. Then I asked him some questions 
to see how quick-witted he was. He 
answered them all readily enough, but 
his answers weren’t particularly clever. I 
liked him well enough, but he seemed 
to lack alertness—that little up-and- 
comingness that is necessary in advertis- 
ing. Andso finally I told him, in as kindly 
a way as possible, that I didn’t think he 
was cut out for an advertising man and 
that I was very sorry, but I couldn’t give 
him a position, and a lot more fatherly ad- 
vice. It was really a choice little speech, 
firm but gentle. 

“He took it all nicely enough. But instead of begging 
me to give him a chance, he thanked me for the interview 
and said, as he got up to go: ‘Well, Mr. Oswald, I have 
decided that I want to get into the advertising business and — 
that I want to work for you, and I thought the obvious 
thing to do was to come and tell you so. You don’t seem 
to think I could make good and so I will have to set out to 
find some way to prove it to you. I don’t know just how 
I can do it, but I’ll call on you again when I have found out. 
Thank you for your time. Good by.’ And he was gone 
before I could say a word. 

‘Well, I was set back considerably! All my little speech 
had been lost entirely. He didn’t even entertain my ver- 
dict! I sat for five minutes thinking about it. I was 
rather irritated to be thus turned down by a boy, so civilly 
but so very definitely. All the rest of the afternoon I felt 
decidedly chagrined. 

“That night on the way home I thought it over again. 
One sentence stuck in my memory: ‘I want to get into the 
advertising business and I want to work for you, and I 
thought the obvious thing to do was to come and tell you so.’ 

“Tt all struck me in a heap: How many of us have sense 
enough to see and do the obvious thing? And how many of 
us have persistency enough in following out our ideas of 
what is obvious? The more I thought of it the more con- 
vinced I became that in our organization there ought to be 
some place for a lad who had enough sense to see the obvi- 
ous thing to do and then to go about it directly, without 
any fuss or fireworks, and do it! 

“And by George, the next morning I sent for that lad 
and gave him a job checking up and filing periodicals.” 

That was twenty years ago. To-day Oliver B. Adams is 
the vice president’and active head of the great Oswald 
Advertising Agency. Old Oswald comes to the office once 
or twice a week and has a chat with Adams, and of course he 
always attends directors’ meetings, but otherwise Adams 
is the head of the business. 

It all happened naturally enough, and it all came about 
through that ‘darned obviousness,” as old man Oswald 
good-naturedly characterizes it. 

Before Adams had been working at his checking and 
filing job a month he went to his boss and suggested a 
change in the method of doing the work. His boss heard 
him through and then asked him what was to be gained. 
Adams told him that it would save about a quarter of the 
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time and handling, and errors would be almost impossible. 
The change was simple and he was told to go ahead. After 
the new plan had been in operation three months he went 
to his boss again and told him that the new plan worked 
so well that a girl at two-thirds of his salary could take 
care of his work, and wasn’t there something better for 
him? He said he noticed that the copy staff had to work 
nights, and he wondered if they didn’t have so much work 
for the future that they could start in to train up anew man. 
The boss smiled and told him to go on back to his work. 
“You are no John Wanamaker.”’ Back he went, but also 
he began to write copy during his spare time. The copy 
rush was on account of a big campaign for the California 
Peach Canners’ Association. Adams proceeded to study up 
on the subject of peaches. He thought, studied, dreamed 
and ate peaches, fresh, canned and pickled. He sent for 
Government bulletins. He spent his evenings studying 
canning. 

One day he sat at his little desk in the checking depart- 
ment putting the finishing touches on an advertisement he 
had written and laid out. The copy chief came in to ask 
him for the back number of a certain paper that was in the 
files. Adams went to get it, leaving the advertisement on 
top of his desk. The copy chief’s eye fell on it as he stood 
waiting. 

“Six Minutes From Orchard to Can”’ was the heading. 
Then there were lay-outs for pictures illustrating the six 
operations necessary in canning the peaches, each with a 
little heading and a brief description of the process: 


CALIFORNIA SUN-RIPENED PEACHES 
Picked ripe from the trees. 
Sorted by girls in clean white uniforms. 
Peeled and packed into the cans by sanitary machines. 
Cooked by clean live steam. 
Sealed airtight. 
Sent to your grocer for you—at 30 cents the can. 


The copy chief read the ad through and then he read it 
through again. When Adams got back to his desk the 
copy chief—Howland by name—was gone. So was the 
advertisement. In 
the front office How- 
land was talking with 
the president, and 
they were both look- 
ing at an ad lay-out 
on the president’s 
desk. 

“TY tell you, Mr. 
Oswald, I believe 
that lad has the mak- 
ing of a copy man. 
He’s not clever—and 
goodness knows we 
have too many clever 
men in the shop al- 
ready—but he seems 
to see the essential 
points and he puts 
them down clearly. 
To tell the truth he 
has said something 
that we upstairs have 
been trying to say for 
a week, and it has 
taken us three half- 
page ads tosayit. I 
wish you’d appren- 
tice that boy to me 
for a while. I’d like 
tosee what’s in him.” 

“By George, I’ll do 
it,” agreed Mr. Os- 
wald. Whereupon he 
sent for Adams’ boss. 

“Could you get 
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them talking about it. That day he spent his noon hour 
looking up a grocery that sold the cake. He bought one 
of the cakes and ate a liberal portion of it as his lunch. It 
was good. 

That night when he went home he sat down and worked 
on the cake problem. Far into the night the gas burned 
up in the little third-floor-rear room. Adams had made 
up his mind that if he had a chance at any of the cake copy 
he was going to make good on it. 

The next morning the cake business came through to 
the copy room. To Adams’ great disappointment it was 
given to one of the older men. He thought the matter over 
all morning, and by noon he had decided that he was a 
chump for ever thinking that they would trust such copy 
to a kid like himself. But he decided to keep working on 
that cake account during his spare time just as though it 
were his account. 

Three weeks later the campaign opened up. When 
Adams saw the proofs of the first cake copy his heart sank. 
What copy! It fairly made one’s mouth water! Preston 
was famous for food-product copy, but he had outdone 
himself on this cake. Adams felt completely discouraged. 
Never would he be able to write such copy, not in a million 
years! Why, that copy was literature. It took mere cake 
at fifteen cents the loaf and made it fit food for angels. The 
campaign was mapped out for six months, and Adams 
carefully watched each advertisement, mentally resolving 
that he was going to school to that man Preston in the 
matter of copy. 

Four months later, in spite of the wonderful copy running 
in the newspapers, both city and suburban, there were 
mutterings of dissatisfaction coming from the Golden 
Brown Cake Company. They liked the advertising; they 
agreed that it was the best cake advertising that had ever 
been done; it was increasing the business somewhat—but 
sales were not picking up as they had anticipated. At the 
end of another month they were more disappointed than 
ever, and finally, at the expiration of the six months, they 
announced that they would discontinue advertising; it 
was not so profitable as they had hoped. 
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went to the office with his mind firmly made up as to what 
he should do. At ten o’clock he telephoned the front office 
and asked if he might come down and see Mr. Oswald. He 
was told to come ahead. 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Oswald looked up from the last 
piece of copy for Adams’ cake campaign and smiled. 

“Adams,” he said, ‘‘I believe you have hit it. We have 
been doing wonderful cake advertising, but we have over- 
looked the very things you have pointed out in your plan. 
We have done too much advertising and not enough 
selling. I believe that with this plan I can go down and 
get that crowd back into the fold.” 

At three o’clock Adams was summoned to the president’s 
office. 

“Mr. Adams,” said Mr. Oswald as he sat down, “‘the 
Golden Brown Cake Company is back with us, and with 
us strong. They say the plan looks good to them. So we 
are off for another campaign. Now I want you to take 
this material up to Mr. Howland and go over it with him. 
I have told him about it, and he is just as pleased as I to 
think you have done it. I have told him to go over the 
copy with you. It is good copy, very good, but it is rough 
in spots, as you doubtless realize, and Mr. Howland can 
help you polish it up. Don’t let this give you a swelled 
head though, young man. It takes more than one battle to 
make a campaign.” 

Adams was treading on air when he left the president’s 
office, but after he had talked with the copy chief for an 
hour he was back on earth again, for he saw that there was 
much to be done before the copy would be fit to print. 
However, his main ideas were to be followed out. They all 
agreed with him in his contention that people ought to 
taste the cake, and that to supply grocers with sample 
slices wrapped in oiled paper fresh every day for three weeks 
to give to their customers was a good idea; that his idea 
of showing the cake in natural colors in the street-car 
cards where it would, as he expressed it, ‘‘make people’s 
mouths water,’”’ was a good move; that giving up their old 
green package in favor of a tempting cake-brown carton 
with rich dark brown lettering would make for better dis- 
play and appeal to 
the eye and the ap- 
petite. Some of these 
things Adams had 
learned back in the 
little New England 
grocery store, and 
they seemed to him 
perfectly natural 
things to do. They 
seemed so to Mr. 
Oswald and Mr. 
Howland and all the 
rest when they heard 
the plan, and every 
one of them won- 
dered why he had not 
thought of them. 

Before the first 
week of the sampling 
campaign was up the 
sales had begun to 
show asubstantial in- 
crease, and at the end 
of a month the 
Golden Brown Cake 
Company reported 
an increase of nearly 
thirty per cent in 
their business in what 
was ordinarily the 
dullest month of the 
year. And that 
marked the begin- 
ning of one of the 
most successful local 


along without Adams, 
Mr. Wilcox?’’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Wilcox smiled. ‘“‘Why, yes, I guess so. He told me 
the other day that a girl at two-thirds his salary could do 
his work.” 

“All right; send him up to Mr. Howland.” 

And up Adams went to the copy department. His 
canned-peach copy had to be polished up, but this was 
given to one of the crack men, for there was need of haste, 
and Adams was given another subject to write on. His 
first attempts were pretty crude, and after several weeks 
the copy chief almost came to the conclusion that maybe 
he was mistaken in Adams after all. Indeed, many un- 
eventful weeks passed. Then one day a new account was 
landed by the Oswald Agency. It was for a package cake 
which was sold through grocers. The firm had limited dis- 
tribution, but it had been stung by the advertising bee; it 
wanted to grow faster. The company was working within 
a fifty-mile radius of New York. 

Before any orders came through to the copy department 
some of the copy men got wind of it, and Adams heard 
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“Will You Give Me Two Weeks to Find Out What the Matter is, and Then Meet for Another Conference?"’ 


Adams felt as keenly disappointed as though he had 
been Mr. Oswald himself. He had become very much 
interested in that cake business. On the night he heard of 
the decision of the Golden Brown Cake Company to stop 
advertising he went home downcast. That evening he sat 
in his room thinking about Golden Brown Cake. After 
a while he went to a drawer and took out a big envelope 
containing the ads he had written for the cake months 
before. He read them over; they sounded very homely 
after reading Preston’s copy. Then he looked over some 
street-car cards he had laid out for his imaginary cake 
campaign. After that he assembled a new carton he had 
drawn out and colored with water colors.  - 

He sat and looked at these things and thought and 
thought and thought. Then he fell to work revising his 
work of months before, polishing it up and making little 
changes here and there. As he worked his ideas began to 
develop. It was nearly three o’clock when he finally 
turned out his light and went to bed. The next morning he 


campaigns the Os- 
wald Agency ever 
conducted. 

Yes, the copy wassimple—almost homely, in fact—but it 
had the flavor of the old New England kitchen on baking 
day, and it told of the clean, sunny bakery where Golden 
Brown Cakes were baked. In fact, it told it all so simply 
that it is entirely probable that it would have been turned 
down flat had not the previous campaign failed. 


Several months later there was a very important con- 
ference in the front office of the Oswald Advertising 
Agency. The officers of the Monarch Hat Company—it 
wasn’t hats, but I dare not tell you what it was, and hats 
will do for the purpose of the story—were closeted with the 
president and the copy chief. Conversation, sales reports 
and cigar smoke were consumed in about equal parts for 
nearly three hours. .It seemed that the Monarch Hat 
Company had two retail stores in a large Southern city; 
that one of these stores was paying, though the other ran 
behind steadily. They did not want to abandon either 
store, for the city was large enough to support two stores, 
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but they could not afford to go on losing. Already they 
had sunk hundreds of dollars in a special advertising cam- 
paign—which made the prospering store prosper even 
more, but did not pull the unprofitable store out of the loss 
column. Something had to be done, and done quickly. 

The conference had lasted until nearly lunchtime, but 
nothing had come of it. Every plan that was suggested 
had either been tried or was impracticable. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Oswald at last, ““we have 
spent three hours talking about what ought to be done, 
whereas it strikes me that our first job is to find out what 
is the matter. Will you give me two weeks to find out 
what the matter is, and then meet for 
another conference?” 

They were all hungry; they were 
talked out; yes, they would agree. 

“What’s your idea?” asked the copy 
chief after the crowd had left. 

Mr. Oswald looked at him quite seri- 
ously. ‘Howland, I’m going to gamble. 
If I could spare the time I’d go down 
there myself and investigate, but I can’t. 
The Monarch people need never know 
about it, but we are going to send a boy 
down to that burg to see if he can find 
out what’s the matter.” 

“You don’t mean 

“Yes, we’re going to send young 
Adams. I have a sneaking suspicion 
that there is something obviously wrong 
in that situation—something that has 
nothing to do with sales reports or turn- 
over—and if there is, by cracky, I’ll 
gamble that plain, everyday young man 
will ferret it out. ‘Obvious’ seems to be 
his middle name! Maybe I’m a fool, 
but I’m going to try it.” 

“‘Adams,”’ said the president, as that 
young man stood before him, ‘the 
Monarch Hat Company has two stores 
in One of them is paying and the 
other is not. I want you to go down 
there and find out—without asking, 
mind you—which of the stores is not 
paying, and then I want you to find out 
why. Get some expense money from 
the cashier and leave in the morning. 
Come back when you feel reasonably 
sure you know the answer.” 

Adams went. He went directly to a 
hotel when he struck town, registered 
and left his grip. Then he looked up the 
addresses of the two Monarch stores. 
Twenty minutes later he had found one 
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Murphy’s kind of people, doubtless would 

have been extremely gratified had he been 
granted a peep at the battered, bleeding, weeping 
wreck of his faithful Michael as the pride of the 
Blue Star fleet rolled south to meet the gray sea rovers of 
the Fatherland and deliver the cargo of coal that meant so 
much to them. The sight might have aroused some hope 
in Cappy’s heavy heart, he being by nature inconsistent 
and always seeing joy where others saw gloom, always 
emerging with a profit where others found naught but a 
deficit. However, though Cappy was variously gifted he 
was not a clairvoyant, in consequence of which he spent 
a very sleepless night following the receipt of that windy 
cablegram from the American consul. He dined at his 
club, and when it came time for him to leave and his 
daughter sent her car for him, he lacked the courage to go 
home and face his son-in-law. So he spent the night at the 
club and came down to the office about noon, hoping Matt 
Peasley would have recovered from the shock by that time. 
The latter was waiting for him, and came into Cappy’s 
sanctum immediately to hold a post-mortem. 

“Matthew, my dear boy,” said Cappy miserably, ‘‘this 
is terrible.” 

“‘T think we should take the matter up immediately with 
the State Department,” Matt replied. ‘‘There may be a 
United States warship in those waters, and she could be 
instructed by wireless to endeavor to intercept the Nar- 
cissus. We can prove a clean bill of health with those 
cablegrams, and get back our ship.” 

“YVes—from our own Government, of course. But oh, 
Matt, if old Johnny Bull ever gets his horns into her we 
can kiss her good-by. We can’t bring forward any evi- 
dence to alibi that German crew on a ship thousands of 
miles off her course and loaded with contraband.” 


(J ston RICKS, who claimed to know Mike 
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store, located on the corner of two prominent streets, with a 
prominent entrance and display windows on both streets. 
The other store he found three-quarters of an hour later, 
right on Market Street, the main retail-store street of the 
city, also located on a corner. But Adams was surprised 
when he found the store to discover that he had passed it 
three times while he was looking for it! He stood on the 
opposite corner and looked at thestore. It had only a very 
narrow front on Market Street, but a very large display 
window on the intersecting-street side. He stood thinking. 
It struck him that that store was too hard to find. What 
if they did do heavy advertising—he knew of the Monarch 


He Nodded to Himself and Put 
the Menu Into His Pocket 
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“Well, I know if I were skippering a British battleship 
and picked up the Narcissus, her owners would find I was 
born and bred in Missouri,’ the honest Matt admitted. 
“By the way, have you read this morning’s papers?”’ 

“No, Matt. I’ve felt too blamed miserable about this 
Narcissus affair.” 

“Well, the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, the Leipzig, the 
Dresden and the Nurnberg meta British fleet under Admiral 
Craddock, away down off Coronel, Chile. The British 
were cleaned for fair.” 

“You don’t tell me!”’ 

“T do tell you. And IJ’ll bet my immortal soul that 
German fleet is heading for the entrance to’Magellan this 
minute. If I were a religious man I’d be praying for clear 
weather so they’ll find the entrance without any trouble.” 

“T hope they run ashore and drown every man Jack!” 
cried Cappy fiercely. 

“T do not. You will note that our charterers tried to 
induce Mike to go to Montevideo for orders. That was 
because they expected to lie snug at Montevideo and be 
within striking distance of a designated meeting place in 
the South Atlantic when the German fleet should pass 
through Magellan from the Pacific. Remember that for 
several weeks the German fleet has managed to lose itself 
in the Pacific, but now that the British fleet has stumbled 
onto it and. forced an engagement, the Australian and 
Japanese cruisers will all be headed for the south coast of 
Chile to make reprisal. We know the Germans are short 
of coal; doubtless some of the fleet have suffered in the 
engagement with Admiral Craddock’s ships, so it’s a safe 
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campaign in that city—the other store would reap the 
benefit because it was so prominently located, even though 
not right on Market Street. Yes, he felt sure this was the 
unprofitable store. 

As he stood watching the store he began to notice that 
more people went up on that side of the street, which 
meant that as they approached the store their eyes were 
focused ahead watching for the crossing policeman’s signal 
to cross, and as they did cross the intersecting street their 
backs were turned to the big side window. And even those 
who came down on that side of the street did not get a good 
view of the window because they were on the outside of 
the sidewalk, with a stream of people between them and 


‘the store. He counted the people for periods of five min- 


utes and found that nearly fifty per cent more were going 
up on that side than were going down. Then he counted 
the passers on the other side and found that nearly fifty 
per cent more were going down on that side. Clearly that 
store was paying almost twice as much rent for that side 
display window as it should, and Market Street rent must 
be enormous. People didn’t see the store; people couldn’t 
find the store easily. 

That night he thought, figured and drew diagrams in his 
hotel room. His theory seemed to hold water; he felt 
sure he was right. The next night, after having studied the 
situation another day and obtained some rent and sale 
figures from the store manager, he took a sleeper back to 
New York. 

A few months later, as soon as the lease expired, that 
store moved. Adams had solved the riddle. It was really 
quite simple when you knew the answer. 

“Tt’s that everlasting obviousness in Adams that I 
banked on. He doesn’t get carried away from the facts; 
he just looks them squarely in the face and then proceeds 
to analyze, and that is half of the battle.”’ Thus spoke 
Mr. Oswald to the copy chief. 

That was the beginning of a series of incidents that sent 
Adams right to the front in the Oswald Agency, and led 
eventually to his owning an interest. There was nothing 
spectacular about any of them. They were simply horse- 
sense analyses of situations, and then more horse sense in 
the working out of a plan. 

Came a letter—from a manufacturer of, let us say, bond 
papers—it really was not bond papers, but I must not tell 
you what it was, and bond papers will do very nicely for 
the purpose of the story. Well, came this letter saying 
that they were interested in advertising and they won- 
dered if some man from the Oswald Agency wouldn’t come 
out to their mill and talk it over with them. As it hap- 
pened, the day the letter came Mr. Oswald was sailing for 
Europe at eleven o’clock. The letter came in the morning 
mail and Adams just happened to be in the president’s 
office when he picked it out of the basket on his desk. 

(Continued on Page 85) 


bet they’ll run into the Atlantic now and raid the 
Falkland Islands—by the way, a British possession. 
They will hope to find coal and stores there, which, 
with the cargo of the Narcissus, will enable them 
to continue raiding. 

“Of course they will try to accomplish this before 
England sends a fleet to avenge Craddock—and I’m 
hoping the Germans will succeed, for, if they do, they will 
surely be decent enough to run our Narcissus into some 
South American port and give us an opportunity to get 
her back again. On the other hand, if the Germans delay 
their departure from the Pacific, the British will surely get 
wind of the Narcissus’ waiting at Montevideo; and when 
she comes out they’ll just naturally grab her.” 

“T guess you’re right,’ Cappy replied gloomily; ‘‘so for 
the present we’re pro-German. Still, I find that a hard 
dose to swallow, in view of the fact that our German crew 
in the Narcissus has evidently taken the vessel away from 
Mike Murphy.” 

“T am sure they have done just that, sir; ‘otherwise 
Mike would have obeyed our orders. We know he received 
the orders; hence the only reason he did not carry them 
out was because he wasn’t permitted to do so. My only 
hope is that they haven’t killed him, for if he is alive and 
free, he and Reardon, with the assistance of the cockney 
steward and the two Chinese cooks, might ——” 

“Might what?” 

“Might steal her back again.” 

“Matt! It isn’t possible, is it?’ 

“*T’ll bet Mike Murphy and I could steal her back if we 
had half a chance. The odds would be forty to two against 
our succeeding, but a little strategy is sometimes to be pre- 
ferred to great horsepower. I think I could do it, and I 
think Murphy will do it—if he only thinks of it.” 

“How? Tell me how you’d steal her back.” 
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“What’s the use?”’ Matt 
replied wearily. “T’d have 
tohavehelp. Sowill Mike— 
and I’ve just remembered 
Mike Murphy and Terence 
Reardon are the wrong kind 
of Irish to have together in 
the same ship. We did our 
best to prevent it, but the 
odds are too long for us; the 
coal is for the Germans and we 
hate England, so why worry? I 
know Mike Murphy will not 
takethat view of it; for mysake 
he'll fight to the last gasp, but 
he must have help, and Reardon 
owes me no such allegiance as 
Murphy.” 

“Well, he owes me some- 
thing,” Cappy spoke up. “You 
promised him a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month and 
I raised the ante to two hun- 
dred. It was an investment, 
pure and simple. I was buying 
loyalty, and by the Holy Pink- 
Toed Prophet, I think I’ll get it. 
Come to think of it, there was a 
look in Reardon’s eyes that I 
liked, when he took my hand in those greasy paws of his 
and said he was a proud man to work forme. Matt, that 
fellow is full of bellicose veins. He may not fight for me, 
but he’ll fight for Mrs. Reardon and the children and that 
two-hundred-dollar-a-month job, for it’s the first he ever 
had and if he loses out it’ll be the last he’ll ever get. He 
was telling me all about his family and how much the job 
meant to him, that day we had the Narcissus out on her 
trial trip.” 

Matt Peasley’s face brightened. ‘‘By Jupiter, that puts 
a different face on the situation. If Reardon is alive they 
might get together for mutual protection.” 

“Well,” Cappy piped up, greatly relieved to discover 
Matt was facing the tragedy so optimistically, “we might 
do worse than hope. Wire the State Department, Matt; 
and in the meanwhile, cheer up, sonny, and trust in the 
luck of Alden P. Ricks. I remember Capt. Noah 
Kendall—peace to his ashes—used to say to me: ‘Mr. 
Ricks, if you ever fell into Channel Creek at low tide you’d 
come up with a pearl necklace wrapped round your ankle, 
and you’d be smelling like a spray of lemon verbena.’ 
Cheer up, Matt! What though the cause be lost, the Nar- 
cissus is not lost—yet. The Celtic troops remain, and 
from now on my war cry is going to be a 

“Treland Uber Alles,’’ Matt Peasley suggested. 

“You’re blamed whistlin’!’’ said Cappy Ricks. 

So Mr. Skinner was called into consultation, and he and 
Matt Peasley and Cappy framed a heart-rending telegram 
to the Secretary of State, who consulted with the Secretary 
of the Navy, who wired the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany that he was sorry but he didn’t have as much as a 
rowboat in the South Atlantic to save their steamer Nar- 
cissus, and would they please keep still about it, since a 
noise like that, unless absolutely based on facts—and he 
understood their wail to be based on suspicion—would 
tend to create additional friction in an international com- 
plication already strained to the breaking point. Where- 
upon Cappy Ricks flew into a rage and immedi- 
ately dictated a long letter to his congressman 
and United States senator, urging them to bat- 
tle to the last trench in the campaign for a two- 
power navy. 

Time passed. Then suddenly the world 
rocked with the news of the annihilation of the 
German Pacific fleet off the Falkland Islands. 
Cappy Ricks and Matt Peasley read the horrid 
tale in the morning papers as they sat at break- 
fast, and immediately both lost all interest in 
food. Like two mourners about to set out for 
the morgue to identify the corpse of a loved one 
recently killed by a taxicab, they drove down to 
the Blue Star offices, where immediately upon 
arrival something terrible in Mr. Skinner’s face 
brought on palpitation of Cappy Ricks’ heart. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,’”’ he chattered, “have 
you any news?” 

“Not yet, sir,” murmured Mr. Skinner bro- 
kenly, “but soon! The British consul wants 
you toring him up. Hesays he’s had a wireless 
from H. M.S. Panther, off the Falkland Islands, 
and he thinks it will be of interest to you.” 

“Ts my Narcissus confiscated?” Cappy and 
Matt cried in chorus. 

_“I—I don’t know,” Skinner faltered. I just 
didn’t have the courage to pursue the matter 
further. The British consul said she was cap- 
tured, but as for confiscation ——” 

‘Idiot! Bonehead!” rasped Cappy. “My 
Narcissus is gone—gone! Oh, Lord! Matt, you 
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ring up the British consul—I’m an old man—Skinner, 
my dear chap, forgive my harsh language ——- Have you 
a little drop of whisky in the office?”’ 


x 


APT. MICHAEL J. MURPHY’S futile tears of 

rage having dried almost as quickly as they came, 
he crawled painfully out of his berth and lighted a 
match, to discover he was a prisoner in his own 
stateroom. He turned another electric switch, but 
still the room remained in darkness. 

“Sneaking out of Pernambuco with the lights 
doused,” he soliloquized. Then he remembered a 
little stump of candle he kept in his desk for use when 
heating sealing wax, so he lighted the candle and by 
its meager rays took an inventory of his features in 
the little mirror over his washstand. 

“By the Toe Nails of Moses,” he soliloquized, 
““somebody’s sea-boots did that, and if I ever find out 
who was wearing them at the time there’ll be a fight 
or afootrace. I’m a total wreck and no insurance— 
yes, thank God! There’s the ship’s medicine chest.” 

Having spent the greater portion of an adventur- 
ous career far from medical aid in time of bodily stress, 
Michael J. was, as most shipmasters are, rather 
adept in rough-and-tumble surgery. His compact 
little library contained a common-sense treatise on 
the care of burns, scalds, cuts, fractures and the few 
minor physical diseases that sailors are heir to, and 
in accordance with immemorial custom he, as master of the 
ship, was the custodian of the medicine chest. So he washed 
the gore from his face, disinfected his split lip and patched 
himself up after a fashion. The bullet wound in his left 
shoulder proved to be a flesh wound, high up, so he cleaned 
that and decided his left wing would be in fair fighting 
order within a: few days. Then he undressed and said his 
prayers, with a special invocation for help from his patron 
saint, holy Saint Michael the archangel. Evidently Saint 
Michael inclined a friendly ear, for it is a curious fact that 
no sooner had his namesake risen from his marrow bones 
than a curious sense of peace and comfort stole over him. 
As in a vision he saw Herr August Carl von Staden stand- 
ing on the bridge, bound at ankle, knee and hand and 
with a rope round -his neck. From the supereargo’s neck 
the rope led aloft through a small snatch-block fastened 
to the‘end of a cargo derrick. and thence to the drum of 
the forward winch—a device which had been known to 
hoist with a jerk objects several tons heavier than Herr 
August Carl von Staden! This picture thus conjured in 
Murphy’s imagination was so. real he was almost tempted 
to recite the litany for the dying! 

“°T would have been better for them had they killed me 
dead and hove my carcass overboard,” he decided. ‘‘The 
fact that they didn’t, but took the trouble to carry me to 
my own bed and lock me in, is proof that they’ll not murder 
me now—so J’ll not worry. I’ll have every beer-drinking, 
sausage-making son of a sea-cook begging me for mercy 
before the week is out. I'll just lie low and rest up a bit, 
and by the time we’re off Rio I’ll drop on them like a top- 
mast in a typhoon. Then with the help of the two China- 
men, the steward and Reardon ’twill not be hard to run 
her into Rio. I wonder if that pirate frisked me of my five 
thousand.’”’ He searched through his clothing and was 
amazed to discover that the bills were still in his possession. 

“*T’ll give them back in the morning,” he concluded. ‘‘I 
had a pistol in the drawer of my desk and a rifle in that 
locker’’; and in the wild hope that his luck 
still held he searched eagerly for both. They 
were gone. 

Nevertheless, Michael J. Murphy smiled 
as he wrapped a wet towel round his throb- 
bing head, for he had already decided upon 
his plan of campaign for re- 
gaining command of his ship, 
a coup for which he required 
no weapon more formidable 


than his native intelligence. As he sank groaning into the 
arms of Morpheus; however, even a Digger Indian would 
have realized that for the next two weeks the master of the 
Narcissus would be unable to defend himself against an old 
lady armed with a slipper. Nevertheless the indomitable 
fellow, with the amazing optimism of his race, had already 
decided to attack and subdue, within four days, thirty-six 
husky male enemies; which lends some color to the oft- 
repeated declaration that an Irishman fights best when he 
is on his back with his opponent feeling for his windpipe. 

When Michael J. Murphy awoke it was broad daylight 
and Herr August Carl von Staden was standing over him. 
The supereargo was clad in an immaculate suit of white 
flannels and was looking as fresh as new paint. 

“Can it be possible?’”’? Murphy queried in amazement. 
“Upon my word, friend pirate, I had flattered myself I’d 
tucked you away for a couple of days at least.” 

“The excellent Mr. Henckel tells me I was out for ten 
minutes from that solar-plexus blow you landed,” Mr. 
Von Staden replied in tones of mingled admiration and 
friendliness. ‘‘And of course you cannot see how sore my 
ribs feel.. I take it rather ill of you to have kicked me.” 

“Kicked you! I wish I’d killed you! And, speaking of 
kicks, somebody certainly kicked me. Who was it?” 

“Upon recovering consciousness,’ the supercargo replied 
with some embarrassment, ‘‘I was overcome with fury. 
You were lying on the floor of your stateroom, where Mr. 
Schultz and Mr. Henckel had hurriedly tossed you—so I 
came in and kicked you.” 

“‘T never kicked you in the face,’”” Murphy complained. 

“No, but you flattened my nose with your code book.” 

“‘Well, I’ll admit a good smack on the nose does make a 
man mad. But you shot me in the shoulder. By the way, 
do your lungs hurt when you breathe, Dutchy?” 

“No. Do yours?” 

“A slight tickle. I think you caved in my superstruc- 
ture. Who jumped on me from the top of the house?” 

““The second mate.” 

’ “He dislocated my shoulder. I can wiggle my fingers, 
so Lknowitisn’tafracture. Suppose you take off your shoe, 
sit at the foot of my bed, put your foot under my right arm- 
pit and press, and at the same time pull on my right arm.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” declared Herr von Staden in his 
charming Oxford accent, and forthwith snapped Michael J. 
Murphy’s shoulder into place with great dexterity. 

“Thank you,” the skipper answered, and wiped the 
beads .of agony from his white face. ‘“‘If you’ll frisk my 
trousers over there on the settee you'll find the five thou- 
sand dollars you gave me to sell out my owners. I don’t 
want it. I never intended to keep it. I was suspicious of 
you and your confounded cablegrams, and I had to have 
a reasonable excuse to go ashore and cable my owners for 
confirmation. The bribe furnished that excuse. I suppose 
you thought I’d fallen for your game.” 

“T must confess your attitude completely deceived me.” 

“Thanks for the compliment. And now, if you don’t 
mind, suppose you tell me something: Was it a German 
agent who put the bug in my ear about hiring the crew of 
that interned German liner in San Francisco?” 

“‘T greatly fear it was,’’ Von Staden answered smilingly. 
“There is an old man who presides over the destinies of 
the Blue Star Navigation Company a 

“You mean Cappy Ricks?” 

“‘T believe that is the name. He has a reputation for 
being at once the most reckless spendthrift and the most 
painstaking money 
saver in the world. 
He is always preach- 
ing economy # 

“And well I know 
le lowes nad n't 
preached it, Captain 
Peasley would never 
have stood for this 
rabble your friends 
wished on me.” 
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The supereargo chuckled. ‘‘We wanted the largest 
vessel we could find,” he explained; ‘‘and when it was 
reported to us that the Blue Star Navigation Company’s 
Narcissus was going from San Francisco to the West Coast 
and thence to New York with nitrate, we decided to get 
her. We investigated you. Your name is Michael J. 
Murphy; naturally we knew you were Irish; and the 
Irish—your kind of Irish—are not sympathetic toward tae 
cause of Merry England. The same held true of your chief 
engineer, Mr. Reardon. We knew of the passion of this 
interesting person, Cappy Ricks, for cutting down expenses. 
We knew you and Reardon were new to your jobs and 
would be likely to consider any reasonable plan for elimi- 
nating expense in your respective departments, in the 
hope of pleasing your employer. So the suggestion that 
you ship our people was made to you and Mr. Reardon, 
and you accepted it with alacrity. The rest was very 
easy. We got in touch with your New York agents 
through some friends of ours in very good standing there, 
and they were enabled to charter the ship merely by offer- 
ing an extraordinary freight rate. They purchased the 
cargo of coal and sold it to us at a nice profit, and we 
depended on your national animosity and racial sympathy, 
seasoned with a liberal cash subsidy, to enable us to deliver 
it. We preferred to do the decent thing, but in the event 
that you proved unreasonable, we concluded it would be 
wise to have our own people aboard and take the vessel 
away from you. I admit we tried to trick you with the 
cablegrams. Why attempt to conceal the fact now? That 
was unsportsmanlike. However, if the fat is in the fire, as 
you Americans would say, you have put it there by forcing 
my hand.” 

“Very cleverly done,’”’ quoth Michael J. Murphy. ‘I 
always admire brains wherever I find them.” 

““Men in my line of endeavor are trained to provide for 
all conceivable emergencies, captain. I think I provided 
for all of them in the case under discussion. Who, for 
instance, would conceive that you would have taken the 
trouble to call upon the American consul for the cipher 
message that has caused all this unpleasant row and facial 
disfigurement?” 

“You have read the translation, of course?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

“Tt is self-explanatory. You intend delivering my 
cargo somewhere off the south coast of Uruguay. May I 
be pardoned for expressing some curiosity as to your plans 
thereafter, my piratical friend?”’ 

“Please do not call me your piratical friend.”’ 

“Well, you’re a pirate, aren’t you?” 

“Legally—yes. Morally—no. In times of national 
necessity one’s patriotism—one’s duty to one’s country— 
excuses, in the minds of all fair men, the commission of 
acts which ordinarily would bring about the deepest con- 
demnation. I assure you that if we had had the faintest 
hope of doing business in a businesslike way with your 
owners, we should have been happy to pay almost any 
price for their ship, for she carries ten 
thousand tons of coal; and you surely 
must realize, Captain Murphy, how 
limited is the number of ships suitable 
for our purpose under the American 
flag. We were desperate ——”’ 

“T believe Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
said something of thesame nature with 
regard to Belgium,’’ Murphy replied 
blandly. “A nation fighting for its 
life is a law unto itself, eh?” 

“‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
human nature,” thesupercargo replied. 

“All right. Then we understand 
each other. While I decline to ter- 
minate the war between August Carl 
von Staden and Michael Joseph 
Murphy, nevertheless under the law 
you have just cited I believe I’m en- 
titled to breakfast. I’m starved. I 
figured on having supper ashore last 
night, but after I received that cable- 
gram from my owners I forgot all about 
food. Nowl’mremembering. I wish 
you’d send the steward in with about 
forty dollars’ worth of spoon vittles. 
My grinders are very loose.” 

“Captain Murphy,” his jailer de- 
clared, “‘do you know you are a very 
wonderful man?” 

“All the Murphys are. It runs in 
the blood, like a wooden leg.”’ 

“T really regret that you are such a 
wonderful man. If you were not I’d 
give you the liberty of the ship. As it 
is, |craveyour pardon for keeping you 
a prisoner in your stateroom. The 
exigencies of war, you know.” 

“Don’t mention it, Dutchy. For 
the second time I ask you: When you 
have delivered this cargo of coal, what 
do you intend to do with my ship?” 
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“We will, in all probability, give you a new crew, and 
the present crew of the Narcissus will go aboard one of our 
warships and thus remove themselves from the reach of a 
possible indictment for piracy and mutiny on the high seas.” 

“Where will you get a new crew for me?” 

“Our fleet has sunk a few British tramps in midocean 
during the past sixty days. Naturally they removed the 
crews first. These prisoners are in our way, and the admiral 
will welcome an opportunity to load them all aboard the 
empty Narcissus, for even prisoners of war must eat, and 
the stores aboard our fleet are more valuable than these 
captured seamen. In obedience to that first law of human 
nature they will not object to working the Narcissus into 
the nearest South American port.” 

“Well, that’s comforting; but for heaven’s sake don’t be 
too much of a hog with my cargo. Leave me enough of it 
to carry my ship to the nearest port. She burns about 
thirty-five tons a day—you might get the dope from 
Reardon.” 

“By all means, captain. Our capture of the Narcissus 
is merely a deplorable national necessity. We would not 
lose her for you for anything.” 

“How about a British cruiser picking her up before we 
make connections with your fleet?” 

Herr von Staden shrugged. ‘‘That,” he replied, “‘ would 
be the fortune of war.” 

“It would look like the picture of misfortune to me! 
And how about the freight on this cargo you’ve stolen? 
Don’t my owners get something out of this deal to help 
pay expenses? You’re going to play as fair as you can with 
me, aren’t you, Dutchy?” 

“By all means. However, you are evidently in doubt 
as to the real situation. Your charterers are responsible 
to your owners for the freight money. If they do not pay 
it Mr. Cappy Ricks can sue them. As for the cargo, we 
have not stolen it, since one cannot steal that which one 
owns. We paid cash for this cargo before you cleared from 
Norfolk, for our go-between would take no risks what- 
soever.” 

“T see. Well, I suppose I’ll have to grin and bear it. By 
the way, don’t forget to take back your blood money. It’s 
in my trousers’ pocket.” 

Von Staden was genuinely distressed. “Are you quite 
certain you want me to do that?” he queried. ‘Five thou- 
sand dollars is quite a sum for a poor sea captain to toss 
aside so contemptuously. Why not accept it as compen- 
sation for that broken rib, and that bullet I put through 
your left shoulder, the dislocated right shoulder, the loose 
teeth and the split lip? In fact, I am so certain five thou- 
sand dollars will not cover your personal injuries I am 
willing to bea sport and add 
something to the sum.” 

Michael J. Murphy 
grinned—rather a horrible 
grin it was, owing to his 
swollen lip and jaw. 

“Dutchy,” hesaid, “listen 
to me: All the money in the 
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world couldn’t make me be untrue to my salt. And if you 
have any lingering notion that I’m not going to collect a 
million dollars’ worth of satisfaction for the way you've 
acted aboard my ship, I can only say that as a fortune 
teller you’ll never earn enough money to keep yourself in 
cigarettes. You say you have been trained to provide for 
all conceivable emergencies, so I’m advising you, as a 
friend, to brace yourself for the surprise of your life before 
you’re a week older. Have you pondered the possibility 
of sudden death aboard the S. S. Narcissus?” 

“Certainly. Should we be overhauled by a British 
cruiser I should take a short cut to eternity. One naturally 
dislikes the thought of being hanged for a pirate. It would 
be a reflection on one’s family. As for sudden death by 
violence at the hands of any member of the crew of this 
steamship, I should be willing to risk quite a sum of money 
that no such tragedy will be enacted.” i 

“Just why?” ae 

“Well, you'll be safe in this stateroom until I am ready 
to turn your command back to you, and a man with ty 
shoulders in the condition of yours is hardly likely to t 
battering down this stout stateroom door.’ F 

“Correct. And I’m a trifle too thick in the middle 
think of crawling through the stateroom window.” 

“And if,” the supercargo continued, “you have any id 
of calling the engine room on that speaking tube ¢ 
soliciting aid from Mr. Reardon, please be advised th: 
for the present Mr. Reardon has been relieved from du 
in the engine room.” 

“So you’ve got Reardon locked up too?” Murphy 
ried. “Well! Well! I'd hate to think of being locked 
and that man Reardon free. However, you need not h 
worried. I’d die before I’d ask that fellow for help—an 
he’d die before he’d give it.’ 

“So I understand from the first mate. However, I 
thought it prudent to guard against a temporary truce 
and an alliance for the common interest.’ i 

“Dutchy,” said the skipper, “you’re pretty smart.” 

Von Staden smiled most companionably. ‘I also took 
the precaution to remove some weapons from your apart- 
ment.”’ 

“Take anything from me, Dutchy, except my honor, my 
pipe and tobacco and my ship. Take any one of those four, 
however, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul! 
Please hand me that book entitled Backwoods Surgery 
till I see what’s good for a broken rib; then send the stew- 
ard for my breakfast order. After that—well, after that 
you might make your will, Dutchy.” 4 

“T did that in Pernambuco,” the delightful Mr. von Sta- 
den replied, ‘‘so your advice is wasted.” i 

He handed the skipper the book on surgery and went 
out, carefully locking the door behind him. He returned 
presently and stood beside the steward, who thrust his head 
through the stateroom window and desired to know the 
captain’s choice of breakfast. 

“A bowl of mush and milk, three soft-boiled eggs and a 
pot of coffee. No toast. Hurry!” 

When the steward returned with the order he was 
accompanied by Mr. Schultz, the first mate. The sight of 
the traitor threw Mike into a furious rage. 

“Mr. Schultz,”’ he said ominously, “the things I’m going 
to do to you would make the devil blush.” ; 

“So?” Mr. Schultz replied soothingly. 

“T’m going to hang Von Staden. He’s a pirate, and the 
rule of the Seven Seas is that a skipper hangs a pirate when- 
ever he can lay hands on him. And you know me, Mr. 
Schultz. I’m a devil for etiquette aboard ship. As for 
you, you're only guilty of mutiny, so I’ll content myself 
with tricing you up to the shrouds and flogging you with a 
cat soaked in brine.”’ 

And so on, ad libitum, ad infinitum. 

Mr. Schultz was frankly mystified. Being a German, he 
did not understand the Irish, although in view of the fact 
that during wartime he had room in his head for but one 
thing—the Fatherland—perhaps the skipper might have 
pardoned his mate the glance of contempt and utter dis- 
gust which the latter now bent upon him. Here wasa man, 
Mr. Schultz told himself, who, having stipulated his price 
and struck a bargain, had demonstrated beyond cavil that — 
he was not a gentleman, for he had refused to stay bought. 
More, he had basely attacked his benefactor. 

“So?” he repeated. 

“Out, you blackguard, and leave me alone!’”? Murphy 
yelled. 

“Tt iss an order dot I stay und see dot der steward shall 
mayg no conversations vatsoefer,’’ Mr. Schultz declared 
firmly. 

“Verboten, eh?’’ sneered the skipper. He had once been 
to Hamburg, and naturally he had acquired the word most 
commonly used in the German language. 

“Ja,’ Mr. Schultz replied placidly, but with an air of 
finality that left no room for further argument. 


XI 
AG in the middle of the afternoon, having chewed 
the bitter cud of reflection and reviewed his situation _ 
from every possible angle, Mike Murphy came to the conclu- 
sion that, for all Terence Reardon’s religious backsliding, — 
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e might be fairly honest in money matters and possessed 
f a sense of loyalty where his owners’ interests were 
mncerned. Also, having found Herr von Staden bluffing 
: one instance it occurred to the captain he might be dis- 
overed bluffing in another—so he resolved to investigate. 
ecordingly at an hour when he knew Terence should be 
) the engine room he took up the speaking tube at the 
ead of his bed and blew into it. But no shrill whistle 
gnaled his desire in the engine room, and though Michael 
lew until he was red in the face and his lip hurt him cru- 
lly, reluctantly he came to the conclusion that Herr 
ugust Carl von Staden had the situation very well in 
and and Terence Reardon in the latter’s stateroom under 
eck and key. 

He was right in one particular: Von Staden had the 
ituation very well in hand, but he did not have Terence 
teardon under lock and key. Murphy had been balked in 
1aking connections with the unsuspecting Terence for the 
eason that a little ball of cotton waste had very carefully 
een tucked into the tube a few inches back of the whistle 
t the chief’s end of the line. Hence in the event that one 
ought to whistle up the other he merely wasted his breath. 
laving learned, on the very excellent authority of both 
nen in the case, that they despised each other and were 
ot on speaking terms, Von Staden decided that the chance 
f Terence Reardon’s listening to Michael J. Murphy’s tale 
f piracy and mutiny was so vague as to be almost neg- 
igible. However, he was painstaking and careful in all 
hings and never ran any unnecessary risks; consequently, 
ust to be on the safe side, he had instructed the first assist- 
int to plug the speaking tube leading to the skipper’s room. 
And in order to discourage the captain from seeking an 
nterview with the chief, Von Staden had told the former 
hat the chief was a prisoner. 

Mr. Reardon was too important a personage to be 
leprived of his liberty when nothing was to be gained by 
such action. If he could be kept in ignorance of the state 
f affairs aboard the Narcissus, he would continue to 
ittend to business; if the worst came to the worst his 
riendship would be a better asset than his hatred. If he 
srew suspicious and demanded a showdown, Herr von 
Staden would give it to him without reservation and stuff 
nis mouth with gold; then, if the chief declined to listen to 
reason, it would be time enough to lock him up. While the 
supercargo would not hesitate to sacrifice his life, his 
iberty or his honor for his country, he was nevertheless 
Jesirous of being a gentleman if accorded the opportunity. 
And it must be admitted he had found Mr. Reardon 
amusing and vastly entertaining, for the very first night 
aboard, after Mr. Schultz had introduced him to the chief 
and he had presented the latter with a good cigar, Mr. 
Reardon, under the spell of witchery cast by the sea and 
the night, had sat on deck and told the German wonderful 
tales of the fairies in Ireland—this while the skipper was 
ashore. In particular he told Von Staden the tale of the 
fairy queen with the iron hand. 

Her hand,” said Terence, ‘“‘was as beautiful as ye’d 
find in a day’s thravel, an’ ’twas herself that’d dhrive men 
crazy afther wan look at her. An’ she was good to the 
poor, but divil a bit av love did she have for a redcoat. 
Whin she’d take human form an’ a bowld buck av a British 
dragoon would come making love to her, ’tis herself would 
say to him: ‘Captain, alannah, would ye oblige me wit’ 
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a dhrink av wather?’ An’ whin he turrned to dhraw the 
wather, she’d breathe on her hand—like that—an’ imme- 
jiately ’twould turrn to iron an’ wit’ wan blow she’d knock 
his brains out. Sure they found the bodies all over Ireland, 
but divil a man, woman or child could they ever convict 
av the murrder. For why? Why sure, the minute she’d 
killed a redeoat she’d breathe on her hand again, an’ 
immejiately ’twas flesh an’ blood agin!”’ 

No, decidedly it would not do to imprison this excellent 
fellow. Von Staden had read fairy tales as a boy, but 
never had he met a man who could tell them like Terence 
Reardon. A hard-headed, highly intelligent chief engineer 
of a big tramp steamer telling tales of the fairies! Von 
Staden couldn’t understand it. It was so childish—and 
yet there was nothing childish about Terence Reardon. 
The German wondered if Terence Reardon believed in 
the fairies and finally he asked him pointblank if he did; 
whereupon Terence turned a solemn eye upon him and 
replied: 

““Why, av course I donot. Do you think I’m a blubber- 
jack av a bhoy? But isn’t it pleasant to talk about them 
whilst wan has nothing betther to do? Sure, whin I’m 
lonely at night I think up new fairy tales to tell to the 
childhren whin I come home from a v’yage.”’ 

So that was the Irish of it! Strangely enough it did 
not occur to the practical German that an individual with 
an imagination like that, on such an expedition as the 
present, was the most dangerous person imaginable to be 
given the freedom of the ship. 

So passed twelve days and nights. Mr. Schultz kept 
in his pocket the key to the captain’s stateroom, and 
consequently was always present when the little cockney 
steward brought the prisoner his meals, tidied up the 
stateroom and made up the captain’s bed. The captain 
spent most of his time lying on his uninjured side and 
remained very quiet, for the fractured rib, which had 
received no attention, was causing him a great deal of 
suffering. Neither did the bullet wound in his shoulder 
heal cleanly, for the reason, unknown to the captain, that 
the bullet had carried with it into the muscle a fragment of 
Michael J.’s undershirt. 

However, his physical sufferings were as nothing com- 
pared with those he experienced mentally. He had hoped 
to be in fair fighting condition within a week at the latest. 
Wrapped in paper and tucked away in back of the ship’s 
safe he had a silver-hilted stiletto he had taken away from 
a cutthroat who had tried to rob him once in Valparaiso— 
and with this weapon he had planned to cut away the lock 
on the stateroom door. And once outside 

What Michael J. Murphy did not know was that when 
one has dislocated one’s shoulder one will do very little 
wood-carving during the three subsequent weeks. It 
almost broke the skipper’s heart to think he had made 
a threat in good faith and was balked from making it good. 

During this entire period Mr. Reardon was going about 
his duties as usual, in absolute ignorance of the state of 
affairs about the ship, for he was an innocent, trustful sort 
of fellow, and to a born romanticist like Terence the fairy 
tale which Mr. Schultz had spun at breakfast the morning 
after leaving Pernambuco was not at all difficult of assimi- 
lation. It appeared—according to Mr. Schultz—that the 
skipper had gone ashore for a night of roystering, and upon 
returning to the ship about midnight, in a wild state of 


intoxication, had become involved in an altercation with 
the launchman over the fare. In the resultant battle the 
skipper, in his helpless condition, was being terribly beaten 
by the vicious Pernambucans; hence one could scarcely 
blame him for drawing a pistol and shooting the launch- 
man—fatally, according to Mr. Schultz. Of course, after 
that, to have lingered longer inside the three-mile limit 
would have been sheer insanity, so Mr. Schultz, taking 
matters into his own hands, had up-hooked and skipped with 
doused lights from the jurisdiction of the Pernambuco 
police. 

“And how did the skipper come out of all this?” Mr. 
Reardon had inquired anxiously. 

“He iss in rodden shape,’ Mr. Schultz had declared. 
“Yon of hiss angles vos brogen, und he vos cut mid a 
knive—preddy deeb, but noddings to worry aboud. Der 
only drouble iss der dooty of navigading der shib falls 
double on der segond mate und me.” 

“Make him pay ye overtime out av his own wages, the 
wurthless vagabone!’’ Mr. Reardon had urged. “‘May he 
walk wit’ a limp for the rest av his days—bad cess to him! 
I’ve a notion, Misther Schultz, that lad’ll never comb his 
hair gray.” 

Mr. Schultz nodded lugubriously; then he glanced up 
and caught the little cockney steward staring at him so 
balefully he realized he must have speech in private with 
the steward. Consequently he lingered at table until 
Mr. Reardon finished his breakfast and went below; 
whereupon Mr. Schultz intimated to the steward, in his 
direct, blunt fashion, that for the remainder of the voyage 
Riggins—for that was the steward’s name—was to con- 
sider himself deaf, dumb and blind; the penalty for 
reconsideration within the hearing of Mr. Reardon being 
a swift and immediate excursion, personally conducted by 
Mr. Schultz, to Davy Jones’ locker! Following this 
earnest exhortation Riggins, never a robust person men- 
tally or physically, came abruptly to the conclusion that 
this was one of those occasions where silence, if not exactly 
golden, was at least to be preferred to great riches. 
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Ie MAY appear strange that during the twelve days 
and nights that Michael J. Murphy lay on his bed of 
pain Terence Reardon did not once pass the little open 
window of the skipper’s stateroom. Not, however, that 
the latter watched for him, for he did not. He believed 
that Reardon, like himself, was a prisoner; although, had 
the chief passed the window and had the captain observed 
his passing, the complacence of Herr von Staden and his 
patriotic company would have received a jar much earlier 
in the voyage. 

Unfortunately, however, for Murphy’s plans, the chief’s 
stateroom was located in the after part of the house and 
on the side opposite to the skipper’s, and following their 
brief spat through the speaking tube Terence Reardon had 
confined himself exclusively to his engine room and that 
portion of the ship along which he must of necessity pass 
when going to and from his stateroom. He told himself it 
was the part of wisdom for one of his ferocious temper to 
avoid the occasions of sin. Certainly it would be hard to 
pass the skipper’s stateroom without looking in, particu- 
larly since in these warm latitudes the door would probably 

(Continued on Page 69) 


N OUR part of Connecticut the ‘“‘hired girl’’ has 
I| practically ceased to be. There are times when we 

feel inclined to class her with the fables of history, 
giving her a place somewhere between wooden nutmegs 
and the witch-burners of Salem. 

Take our own village of Hoxsie, for instance. Major 
Guerin’s wife tries her very hardest to keep a girl, per- 
haps because the major is general manager of the gun 
factory and has the only limousine in our part of the 
county. If anywhere, then, you would expect the major 
to have at least one of those traditional hired girls— 
thin, straight-fronted, vowing ‘‘I swan”’ in nasal tones 
and making heavenly pies. Asa matter of fact, however, 
Mrs. Guerin gets her help through an em- 
ployment agency in Hartford. I can’t re- 
call how many maids they have had in the 
last three years, but I do remember that, 
of the last three, the first stole the major’s 
gold watch and wasn’t prosecuted, because 
she also took his toupees; the second was a 
negress who left because she was the only 
one of her color in Hoxsie; and the third 
had graduated from a domestic-science 
course and thought she ought to get about 
the same wages as a trained nurse. For 
my part, I was inclined to agree with the 
graduate, but Mrs. Guerin most decidedly 
didn’t. The expert stayed one night and 
then the major sent his car round for 
Ma’m Bazin. 

And that, in fact, is the custom with all 
of us. When our womenfolks are over- 
whelmed with housework we send or 
write for Ma’m Bazin. As you may have 
guessed from her name she is French, one 
of the many thousands who have come 
down here by way of Canada, attracted 
by our higher wages and the more equable 
climate. Indeed some of our villages in 
Eastern Connecticut are as much French 
as American, and when you ride along 
their Main Streets and look at the signs 
on the stores, you will see as many 
Greniers and Despathys as Smiths and 
Browns, as many Goyettes as Robinsons. 

But to return to Ma’m Bazin. 

If you looked the world over it is doubt- 
ful if you would find a maid-servant so 
diametrically opposite to the hired girls 
described in the old New England legends. In the first 
place, although graceful in her movements, Ma’m Bazin 
has a circumference like Falstaff, though she will never 
admit she is fat. And instead of being cautious of speech, 
she has a tongue that stops at nothing and ornaments 
everything it touches. And instead of being country- 
shy, she is as sophisticated as many a European guide. Yet 
with it all, and despite the additional fact that she is 
terribly marked from the smallpox, Ma’m Bazin still pre- 
serves the elusive gift of charm. For myself I have a 
theory that at one time she was on the stage and has either 
played tragic parts in comedies or comic parts in tragedies; 
but that has really nothing to do with my present story. 
I mention it only so you may better understand her. 

And now, without further introduction, I will tell you 
that Ma’m Bazin came to our house two days last week 
“to help with the work,” and while she worked she talked. 


II 


SHOULD have been to-day—said Ma’m Bazin—at the 

domicile of Miss Putnam, but she is consume with such a 
curiosity that it does not please me to go—if only I have the 
least excuse. Such questionings! Such cross-examinations! 
“You were at the minister’s last week?’ she would ask 
me. “‘Did they have meat for dinner? Was it mutton 
or beef? Does the minister’s wife still wear that old red 
wrapper for her breakfast?’’ And so on, and so on, all the 
day long. My poor head she rings like many bells, and I 
think to myself: “Grdce d Dieu, you have never led a 
husband to the haltar, or he would put the mustard on 
your nose!” 

Some days I tempt myself to tell her of Miss Hopkins, 
and the devilish fix she got herself in by her passion for 
curiosity. But I restrain myself, thinking I punish her 
more severely by giving her nothing to run round and bark 
like a leetle dog in the nighttime when the moon she is full. 

Now you, with yourselves, you ask me no questions. 
You do not say: ‘Oh, Ma’m Bazin, is it true that Miss 
Tuttle wear black lingerie to save the wash?”’ You do not 
say, “Oh, Ma’m Bazin, did the Thompsons ever hear of 
Margaret’s beau who went away so strangely and never 
came back, but leave her in the solitude lamenting?”’ And 
so I like to come with you and do my bettermost, and so I 
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will tell you about Miss Hopkins, a thing Miss Putnam 
could never draw from me with a team of wild horses. 

Perhaps you do not know Miss Hopkins, Miss Priscille 
Hopkins, who dwells with her sister next door to the gen- 
eral store in Westbury. Of a leanness she is— Miss Pris- 
cille—with her hair brushed flat and likes to dress in black 
with a leetle white collar and no figure at all in her form. 
One might see her and say: “She has chasten the spirit 
and mortified the flesh. In this one there is no more 
passion. The fire is quench—extinguish forever.” 

But, eh, mesdames!—and you, m’sieur, I did not know 
you were with yourself—there are fires and fires. Some 
things burn before our eyes, like a fire in a grate, proper 
and nice and always under control. But other things we 
mus’ take great care and cover with sod and wet leaves, so 
that a stranger going by will say: ‘Of a truth, there is no 
fire here.” But underneath the covering the fire smolders 
halways, the sod becomes peat, the leaves are dry, so that 
one never knows when the great blaze will arrive. For 
myself, give me the fire I can see so natural in a stove and 
not a flame in ambush. 

I have not been at the Hopkins more than two, three 
times when I know what are the ruling passions of Miss 
Priscille’s life. They are curiosity and a miser. 

Ma foi, the curiosity! If one passes the house she runs 
to the window, kneels down and peep through the curtain. 
“Tt is Miss Perkins,” she would say to her sister. “‘M-m-m. 
She has turn her belt again. She is going to the store. I 
wonder what she wants so quick that she cannot wait for 
the order man. M-m-m. Here she come out again and has 
four quarts of something in a paper bag. It is not potatoes, 
because they grow their own and have twelve bushel in the 
cellar. It is not onions, because she bought two pecks from 
Tillinghast last week. Eh! She put her hands in the bag 
and place something in her mouth! Eh! She eject it with 
force and shake her head with a shiver! I know! I know! 
C-r-a-n-b-e-r-r-i-e-s!_ Then she bought one of Fred Cone’s 
turkeys—he was in here this morning—and something tells 
me she bought the one with the crooked chest!” 

And all the hours long it is just like that, except when 
she comes and examines me. ‘‘How much pork is left in 
Deacon Briggs’ barrel? How many eggs does George 
Gallup get a day? Does Meesis Temple turn her sheets 


and sew them up the middle?”’ She burn herself alive | 
with curiosity. It is her ruling passion. | 

And, oh, what a miser! Oh, dear! “Will you bring 
your own dinner, Ma’m Bazin? I declare, our stove 
* lining is falling in and the man he does | 
not come to fix it.” And you know 
what she does with the peel of potatoes? 
She wash them and boil them and mash - 
them and strain them, and then—ma 
foi!—she make a potato pie! Every 
bit of string that comes in the house, 
shesavesit. “Someday,” shesay, “this 
will save me five cents.” Every bit of 
wrapper paper that comes in the house 
she folds it away. “Some day,” she 
say, ‘‘I may need this wrapper and here 
it will be.”” Every day she reads the 
Boston paper and puts it away ina pile. 
“Some day,” she say, “this file of news- 
paper will be worth much money.” And 
so she sits like a spider in her web, and 
stores away dead flies. 

The other Miss Hopkins—the sister 
who lives with her—is Miss Eliza, Eh, 
the poor old maid! Sheis fat, mesdames, 
fat and helpless, and my heart goes out 
to her as she sits halways in her chair, 
rocking herself with an empty heye, 
exhausted and sad because she has 
waited so long for him who has neyer 
come. For three, four years she has not 
gone out of the yard, but sits nearly all 
the day long rocking herself in her chair—rock, rock, rock— 
and out of the fatness of her face she contemplates destiny 
with eyes like a puzzled baby who is soon about to weep. It 
must bea terrible thing, mesdames—your pardon, m’sieur— 
to be an old maid if you are not content with the role. — 

One day I had gone to the Hopkins’ to sew and we sit in 
the south room, where the light is the best. For myself I 
hear no one approaching, but Miss Priscille has an ear like 
a hawk, for all at once she run to the window and down 
on her knees to peep unashamed. She stays for long and 
when she comes back she says: ‘‘That new man has come, 
the one who bought the Miller place, but I think I have 
seen him before. He has been to the post office and 
nobody seem to know him yet, but where—where—where ~ 
have I seen his face before?”’ &: 

Miss Eliza says nothing, but goes on rocking, the points. 
of her rocker rapping on the floor like fate might rap on 
the ribs of a female elephant with no imagination except to 
eat her hay and slowly swing herself and draw deep sighs 
and shoo-shoo the flies with her ears. But fate neverthe- 
less, m’sieur! 

Miss Priscille put her sweater on, the morning being 
coolish. ‘‘Where are you going?” ask Miss Eliza. “To 
the post office,’”’ replies Miss Priscille. ‘‘I want to know 
who he is.”” So out she goes, her curiosity driving her like 
a whip, and when she come back she put a stamped 
envelope on the desk and I see this has been her excuse. 
“Well, I know as much as anybody knows,” she say. “His 
name is Tucker. Single man and has plenty of money. 
He ask Tom Brown this morning if he know where he can 
get a housekeeper.” E 

For a very short moment then Miss Eliza cease to rock. 
“How old is he?” she asked. ‘‘ About forty-five, I guess,” 
say Miss Priscille, ‘‘ but where—where—where have I seen 
his face before?”’ Miss Eliza goes on rocking. She and 
her sister are also about forty-five. ej 

All the rest of the morning Miss Priscille is preoccupied, 
disengage from what is going on, her heye turned inward 
as though it searches her memory. ‘No,’ she say to her- 
self once, ‘‘it wasn’t at Aunt Sarah’s funeral.’’? And “No,” 
she say to herself again, “it wasn’t at the Wauregan 
Grange.”’ Suddenly she jump up and I hear her in the 
next room, turning over the files of newspapers. “I think 
I saw his picture in the paper,” she ery out, ‘‘and it 
wasn’t so very long ago either.’ Miss Eliza say nothing, 
but keeps on rocking, and once at the back of a rock I see 
her throw up her feet a little and look with disfavor at her 
slippers of black felt. ‘‘Ah-ha,’’ I think, “to-morrow you 
will wear your shoes of patent leather.”” For God knows, 
there is halways hope. But almost while I entertain the 
thought Miss Priscille comes out of the next room with a 
paper in her hand, and I never see such a look of exalta- 
tion as I see on her face that moment. ‘‘Ah-ha!”’ I think 
to myself again, “you have found out where the devil 
takes his snuff!”’ And I stitch away with a pleased com- 
posure, waiting for the next which is to come. 

“liza,” say Miss Priscille, ‘you can say what you like, 
but that man is Barrows the Bigamist! Now!” And she 
show her sister the newspaper which presents the photo- 
graph of a middle-age gentleman with a long, thin no 


and a most coquettish whisker. “I declare,” say Miss 
Bliza, stopping her rocking for once, “does he look like 
that?” “All but the whisker,” say Miss Priscille, “and 
that he has shave away.” But with half a heye I see that 
Miss Eliza is doubtful of the theory. “You will wear your 
shoes of patent leather all the same,” I think to myself. 

Perhaps M’sieur remembers John J. Barrows the 
Bigamist. He was about two years ago and the papers are 
full of him. Eight wives he had married, all elderly ladies 
with money, and every wife has been deserted as soon as 
he gets the cash. The last was near to New Orleans, and he 
hadrobbed her pretending he was a burglar. Not dreaming 
who he was she had shot him across the chest—so—and 
pulled the handkerchief from his face. In the excite- 
ment he got away with the money, though losing much 
blood; and being a spirited madame, as you may discern, 
she offered a thousand dollars reward and put his picture 
in the paper. Then other wives, seeing the picture, have 
made complaint, till eight in all were counted; and that 
was Barrows the Bigamist. The Boston paper which Miss 
Priscille read had a full account, with a big picture of 
Barrows the Bigamist and eight little pictures of the eight 
poor ladies surrounding him like tears round a sin. The 
paper gives the name and address of each of his wives, and 
every one is in a village and every one has been an old maid 
till Barrows had come and make soft eyes. 

At last Miss Priscille gets through reading and telling 
about it, and Miss Eliza takes the paper and looks at the 
picture of Barrows. “I don’t believe it’s him,” she say. 
“But how can you say so, when you have not seen him 
yet?” demand Miss Priscille in surprise. ‘I don’t care,” 
say Miss Eliza, ‘“‘I don’t believe it’s him, and what’s more, 
you can’t make me believe it either!” and she start at her 
rocking again with the grim precision of one whose mind 
is made up after the manner of mules. 

For me, I say nothing, but when Miss Eliza dress herself 
that afternoon, she put on her shoes of patent leather and 
request me to lace them for her in secret, because herself 
she cannot bend without empurpling her visage and mak- 
ing her breath go “‘ Puff-puff-puff”’ like the little dog who 
has run too far. She is also wearing a lilac dress which 
does not suit her so badly as you might guess. “I think,” 
she say, “this afternoon I will rake the leaves on the lawn. 
I think,” she say, ‘“‘the exercise will be of a beneficial.” 
“Ves, do,” say Miss Priscille, “‘and then if Barrows the 
Bigamist goes to the post office this afternoon, you will see 
him pass and can judge for yourself a 

Miss Priscille is also dressed to the nines and she seats 
herself at the desk to write a letter. ‘““To whom do you 
write?”’ ask Miss Eliza. ‘‘To Oncle Henry,’ say Miss 
Priscille, looking with consciousness down her nose, “‘it is so 
long since he has had a letter.’”? But I—I do not deceive 
myself. “‘Ah-ha!” I think, ‘‘ Miss Priscille is going to the 
post office this afternoon, thinking to meet M. Barrows 
face to face. Then she will study him with much intentness 
and hurry back to make comparison with the photograph.”’ 

At Westbury, m’sieur—your pardon, mesdames—the 
afternoon mail comes in at five o’clock. Behold then, at 
five minutes to five Miss Eliza is out on the lawn in her 
lilaes and patent leather, as though raking the leaves; and 
Miss Priscille is upstairs watching the Miller house through 
a window like the beautiful 
legend of Ste. Anne in the belfry. 
Suddenly I hear her come downin 


a burst of speed and out of the door ) E— 


she sets foot for the post office. 

“Ah-ha,”’ I think, “the bigamist FA 
draws near,” and I too begin to xo 
watch at the window, feeling a Nog 
warm excitement in the adventure. 
Amiddle-agemancomes 
sauntering along and, 
for myself, I do not es- 
teem him highly because 
he exhibits two faults 
which I do not like in a 
man. Hehas bold teeth 
and smiles too much at 
nothing. While I am 
noting the long, thin . 
nose and shrubby eye- * 
brows he bows at Miss . 
Eliza as a new neighbor 
will, and through the 
open window I hear him 
say: “A beautiful day, 
madam!” Miss Eliza 
swell with gratification, 
and though she is not 
of a sufficient quick wit 
to make a repartee, I ; 
know she will pass a Ss 
night of sentimental ¥ 
pleasure, thinking of 
how she might have 
made exquisite answer 
to his gallantry. Pres- 
ently he return with his 
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mail beneath his arm, and again he pass the pleasantry 
with Miss Eliza, who in the meantime, I see, has already 
been studying how best she might have respond to his 
previous advance. ‘‘I wish I had such a maple tree,” said 
he, to which she made coquettish answer: ‘‘If it doesn’t 
rain to-night ——”’ her shrill soprano trembling with 
hope and a nervousness. He look at her with apprecia- 
tion and saunters on, still smiling at nothing but more 
than before. Presently Miss Eliza come back to her rock- 
ing chair, and in the gladness of her heart she sing a little 
“Tn the prison cell I sit, thinking, mamma dear, of thee,”’ 
and when she come to the chorus “Tramp—tramp— 
tramp—the boys are marchers,” she rock herself in time 
to the marching and gradually elevates herself to the 
fortissimo. She is in the second verse when Miss Priscille 
returns with the nose of one who has news to tell, and Miss 
Eliza cease her song and look as though her face were made 
of wood. 

“Well?” say Miss.Priscille, “‘did you see him?” “Yes,” 
say Miss Eliza with a shortness. “And so did I,’”’ say Miss 
Priscille, “‘for nearly a minute I speak to him in the post 
office. It’s Barrows the Bigamist all right. I knew it was, 
same features and everything.” ‘‘Oh, no,” say Miss 
Eliza, ‘‘ Barrows the Bigamist has a whisker.”’ “‘He would 
naturally shave it when he hide himself from justice,” say 
Miss Priscille, “‘because he has no whisker, why it proves 
it all the more.”’ “I tell you it isn’t him,” say Miss Eliza. 
“Don’t make of yourself a fool!’’ In the fatness of her 
face I see her eyes shine with anger and I think of what a 
wise Frenchman has written: “‘There are few things so 
terrible as an angry sheep.” 

“He call himself ‘Meester Tucker,’’? continue Miss 
Priscille, ‘and when I have made more friends with him I 
will ask him where he come from and how long he live 
there and such as that. Then if he say: ‘I live nine year 
in New London,’ I will write the New London postmaster, 
and if he say, ‘I do not know any Meester Tucker who 
live here nine year and just move away,’ why then we will 
know it is Barrows for certain.”’ ‘I tell you it isn’t him!” 
cry Miss Eliza. “Barrows has a scar on his chest,” say 
Miss Priscille in a musing voice, and again, more thoughtful 
than before: ‘‘There is a thousand dollars reward for 
him—a thou-sand dol-lars re-ward!”’ 

Ah, mesdames—and you, m’sieur—did I not tell you her 
ruling passion—curiosity and a pinching of the dollar most 
painful? And yet in a way I forgive her for everything, 
because she has never known the grandest passion of all— 
which is to love and be loved. Much too many of these 
old maids do I know, and it isn’t their fault. They are 
young and romantic, but the knight comes not on his big 
white horse. And then they are not so young, but more 
romantic, and still the knight most strangely absents him- 
self. Then one day the lady look at herself in the glass and 
perceive the bloom has vanish from the peaches. And 
romance? She makes a mocking of it. But some grand 
passion 2 woman must have, and when love is denied her 
she turns to curiosity and demands of herself, in every 
direction, that nothing shall be conceal from her. And 
when she knows everything she wants to know more than 
everything, and would give a year of her life to know if 
St. Peter flirt with the angels. 

And so with Miss Priscille. She swear to 
herself that she shall discover Meester 
Tucker is Barrows the Bigamist, but first 
she must gain his confidence in order to ask 
him friendly questions of an artfulness. So 
twice a day she meets him casual at the post 
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every day when the weather 
is fine Miss Eliza is out in 
the yard waiting to receive 
a smile of those bold teeth 
and a chat which warms her 
heart. ; 

“What do you think?” 
ery Miss Priscille, coming 
one day from the post office 
and throwing down her 
paper with excitement. ‘I 
don’t care what you think,” 
say Miss Eliza, ‘“‘as long as 
you do not think that 
Meester Tucker is any con- 
nection of that big fool of a_ . 
bigamist.”’ ‘‘We’ll soon - 
know now,” say Miss Pris- 
cille. “‘He is coming to tea 
with us on Sunday afternoon, 
and oh, how I will pump 
him!” 


Presently He 
Return and 
Again He Pass 
the Pleasantry 
With Miss Eliza 


2m 


All that week I sew for them. M’sieur, you would think 
it was for a wedding, and they engage me to come on Sun- 
day with my white apron to serve the tea. Miss Priscille 
has an old dress made over—a dark red silk with steel 
beads—and Miss Eliza has two new gussets put in a green 
mull. And when I am coming away one night, Miss 
Eliza waylay me in secret and gives me two dollars with a 
sample of the green mull. ‘““Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” she say in 
a whisper, “get me a pair of the best silk stocking to 
match.” I can hardly repress myself. ‘“‘ What is the size?”’ 
Iask. ‘‘My shoes are eights,’’ she whisper, “‘but get them 
plenty big. Look!’’ With delicate modesty she tighten 
her skirt and show me the outlines of one of her veals. I 
look at it with admiration and come away well pleased. 

When Sunday arrives I go to their house like one who 
goes to the theater, trippingly and filled with anticipation. 
I am attired in black with a white apron, and in the 
kitchen I apply myself to the composition of a salad. Miss 
Priscille is dressed the first, and for all the impediments of 
forty-five years she looks trés bien in her dark red silk. 
Excitement has given blushes to her cheeks. She studies 
the picture of Barrows in the paper, and when opportunity 
arrives I also study it well. ‘Of a truth,” I think, “‘there 
is a strong resemblance, though I’ve not yet seen him 
close.” A minute later Miss Eliza appears and I button 
her back with difficulty. She is large to overflowing, and 
when she walks her cheeks shake like blanemange, and yet 
I cannot deny that in her wistful innocence and helpless- 
ness she is not without attraction. ‘‘It is,’ I think to my- 
self, ‘‘because she is in love,’”’ and I marvel afresh at the 
power of the tender passion. Miss Eliza goes into the 
sitting room, but does not rock herself. ‘‘She has put on 
her green ones of silk,”’ I think, ‘‘and will not rock because 
Priscille would see and make a comment.” 

Meester Tucker arrives at four, smiling and prompt, his 
teeth as bold as ever and having the proper word for every- 
thing. I am in the kitchen, still busy with my salad, but 
the door between is open and I am all ears for the news. 
Miss Eliza has nothing to say, but I imagine her feasting 
her glances. Miss Priscille talks clacketty-clack-clack like 
a good horse trots at the race, and then all of a sudden I 
hear “‘Thump—thump—thump,” and I know Miss Eliza 
has gone into action and is rocking herself in her chair. 
The tongue of Miss Priscille soon trips itself and nearly 
falls. She talks as if she is daze. “Ah-ha!”’ I think to 
myself, ‘‘she sees Miss Eliza’s green ones of silk,’’ and 
“Thump—thump—thump” go the rocking chair like the 
inviolate drumbeat of victory. Miss Priscille recovers her 
composure, and she and Meester Tucker are full of merry 
sayings, but through it all I hear the faithful rocking of Miss 
Hliza’s chair, and I think to myself: “‘ How strange are the 
vicissitudes of life!” 

I serve the tea—salad, ham, beans, biscuit and a noble 
lemon meringue—and you can imagine that when I first 
have an opportunity to study Meester Tucker I do not use 
my eyes to count the stitches in the curtain. M’sieur, I 
have lived many years in the world, and have seen many 
things in the years as they pass, and when I look at Meester 
Tucker I have no more doubt about it. ‘‘Of a certainty,” 
I say, “this is Bar- 
rows the Bigamist. 
He has shave his 
whisker and that is 
all.””, And how did I 
know he had shave 
his whisker? Because 
he manage his chin 


office and make herself attractive. And— with those coquettish 
peste!—say what you will, designs which only a 
there is something attrac- whisker teaches. Itis 
tive in all old maids, a most enough. “‘Theman,”’ 
amazing wisdom and a most I say, ‘‘is Barrows the 
amazing ignorance, and \ Bigamist,’”’ and I feel 
often a drollness of thought not like one who goes 
which captivates as much as to the theater, but as 
the charm of youth. And pg ta ye one who takes part in 


the play. Yes, yes, 
but I am fond of life 
that afternoon! 
When the beans ure 
served I try to catch 
Miss Priscille’s eye, 
wishing to make a 
sign ‘‘This is the 
man,’’ but Miss 
Priscille keep her eyes 
on her plate and puz- 
zle me when I see she 
is blushing. Her con- 
versation falters, so 
there are times when 
nothing is heard but 
the breathing of Miss 
Eliza, who is ver’, ver’ 
fond of her food and 
sometimes snorts a 
(Continued on 
Page 42) 
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Secret Government 


HE people of the United States know only a little more 

about what goes on at Washington than about what 
goes on at the seat of British Government. A few out- 
standing exceptional things are briefly reported—especially 
those things charged with a sporting interest, like the 
differences between the President and Congress over armed 
merchantmen. News of a tariff bill, a banking act or a 
shipping bill gets circulated; but so does news of the big 
outstanding things that happen at Westminster. We get 
a good deal of gossip about what is likely to happen in 
connection with big measures, but of the actual doings of 
Government little is known outside the walls of the Capitol 
and of the Departments. 

For example, a great many people are much interested 
in the appearance of the National Capital. They hope it 
is going to live up to its opportunity of being one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. From no selfish motive, 
but from national pride and out of a reverent sense of the 
value of beauty, architects, sculptors, landscape garden- 
ers, painters and engineers have especially watched and 
furthered plans to ennoble and adorn the Capital. Com- 
petent bodies have given much study to the subject— 
always with a long look to the future splendid city of which 
L’Enfant dreamed when he drew the first plans for the 
first President. 

In February of this year the American Institute of Archi- 
tects suddenly discovered, with amazement and dismay, 
that the Government was on the point of erecting a huge 
power plant near the Mall—a great, dauby splotch right 
in the middle of the picture. Remember, this subject of a 
beautiful Capital is one in which a great number of people 
have long been especially interested. The act authorizing 
this power house was passed in June, 1913. Plans had 
been drawn and contracts for the construction actually 
signed. Yet the country had not heard of it. 

The architects, in spite of their special interest in the 
subject and the special attention they had given to it, did 
not know of it. It seems to have been news to the Presi- 
dent himself when a committee hastily waited on him to 
protest. Of course some congressional committeemen 
knew anc some officials of the Treasury Department knew; 
but the public had no more knowledge of it than as though 
it had been done by the government of China. 

It is no use blaming the newspapers. They say the 
public is not interested in the proceedings of Government 
except as to a few overshadowing and exciting details, and 
probably they know. But to argue for public diplomacy 
when so much else that the Government does is essentially 
secret sounds like poppycock. 


Unsightly Smokestacks 


HE site chosen for the power house that the Government 

purposes building in Washington is not far from the 
Washington Monument. The plans call for four smoke- 
stacks reaching one hundred and ninety-five feet above 
water level and competing with the Monument for the 
visitor’s attention. From the Virginia shore, from Poto- 
mae Park, on which much money is being spent, and to all 
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those who enter the Capital from the south, this power 
house would be one of the most conspicuous objects. It 
would be in plain view from the Capitol. 

Of course a power house so situated would be an egre- 
gious mistake—blotting the view and marring the plans 
for a beautiful city as long as it endured. There is still 
time to prevent this mistake. The plans should be 
modified. 

There is no need to blame anybody in particular for the 
mistake. Time out of mind the business of housing the 
Government at Washington has been done, in part, piece- 
meal and hand-to-mouth. The long-range planning has 
always been inadequate to the Government’s needs. The 
surplusage has been taken care of any old way on a policy 
of anything to meet the demands of the hour. In that case 
such an error as this power house might easily occur. 

But the mistake has been discovered in time. It should 
be frankly acknowledged and corrected. A few people 
resent the effort to correct it, as though it involved some 
reflection upon them. They even intimate selfish motives 
on the part of those who have taken the lead in saving 
the Capital from this blot. As between their excited sensi- 
bilities and four one-hundred-and-odd-feet smokestacks 
in the middle of the picture, there is no room for argument. 
The project should be abandoned and another site chosen. 


Loans for Farmers 


ROBABLY the most useful rural-credit system in the 

world is in Germany. That system was worked out, 
launched and carried to suecess by the rural community 
itself. It is powerful and efficient for that very reason. 
For that reason it has been a sort of sprouting bed for 
agricultural codperation in general. 

True, the German system is impracticable here. Our 
farmers will not codperate to that extent. Yet we may 
have a rural-credit system that will strengthen the social 
fiber of the rural community and encourage it to further 
codperation. That system would consist of a series of local 
land-loan banks in which farmers themselves might be 
stockholders. The local institutions would make farm 
loans and pledge them with a central state or regional 
institution that would sell bonds against them; but the 
initial force, the effective management, would lie in the 
communities where the loans were made. 

In distinction from that sort of system there are various 
proposals at Washington which look to dumping the mak- 
ing of farm loans more or less directly upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

The first system says, in effect, to rural communities: 
“Whatever you need, get together, organize yourselves, 
work out a plan, start it going.’’ The second says, in effect: 
““Whatever you need, sit down and call for help from 
Washington.”’ 

The present Congress will probably legislate on rural 
credit; but whether on the first plan or the second, or by 
what compromise between the two, is uncertain. The first 
plan proposes a healthy and helpful growth; the second, 
merely a bunch of barnacles on the Federal Treasury. 


The Plight of Fifth Avenue 


IFTH AVENUE~—we mean, of course, that gilded 

extension of Wall Street on Manhattan Island—is 
trying hard to think up a plan by which it can keep from 
ruining itself. The problem is a terrifically difficult one 
and the chances of solving it seem, at this writing, not 
particularly bright. 

From Twenty-third Street up to the Park it is, in its 
dominant characteristic, a street of smart and compara- 
tively small shops. Ground-floor rentals are high; but the 
characteristic Fifth Avenue shop has not much use for 
space above the ground floor. Some time ago enterprising 
landlords began putting up structures suitable for shops on 
the ground floor, with eight or ten stories of lofts above to 
be occupied by manufacturers of clothing, and the like. 

Apparently, in various cases, this combination extracted 
the highest possible rental value from the land; but New 
York has seen that done in other localities. The lofts are 
filled with operatives who choke up the street at morning, 
noon and night. The shopping crowd gets engulfed in a 
mob of lowly persons. The street loses its precious aspect 
of smartness. Shoppers turn to other regions, where they 
do not have to struggle through a crowd. Naturally the 
smart shops foilow them. Presently the street is a mere 
haunt of factory operatives, its ground-floor space renting 
at moderate figures to quick-lunch concerns. Its ruin is 
figuratively complete. 

The crucial question is: How can Fifth Avenue escape 
this dire fate? At present, apparently—and probably for 
a good while to come—the landlord can get more rent by 
having shops below and lofts above. That will continue 
until loft development reaches a point where operatives 
drive out the shoppers; and then it will be too late to do 
anything. 

It is a hard problem. True, Europe solved it long ago— 
or, rather, Europe never had it; for it never had our theory 
that the man holding title to a certain plot of ground can 
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claim an absolute ownership. It always asserted that a 
public right was superior to the individual owner’s private 
right. If it thought ten-story buildings would injure a 
certain street it simply forbade ten-story buildings on that 
street. New York may say there shall be no more loft 
buildings on Fifth Avenue because they would spoil the 
street. But so socialistic, anarchistic and un-American an 
invasion of the landlord’s right to get all the rent he can 
seems hardly probable. : 


The Reading Habit 


eRe are plenty of bad books for boys and girls; yet 
they hardly constitute the real problem in connection 
with juvenile reading. These books are bad because they 
are useless rubbish, mere husks without nutriment. They 
are bad because they stunt a youthful reader’s taste and 
drug his imagination. They are of the dime-novel sort— 
sometimes modernized and most respectably bound in 
cloth. 

But they hardly constitute the real problem—that is, 
the boy or girl who does not even read trash. We would 
rather a boy read dime novels than read nothing. The 
veriest rubbish may supply a foundation for something 
better. It may help to the formation of one of the most 
precious habits any person can form—the habit of relying 
on books as a means of passing a certain portion of every 
average day. 

A reading habit is about two-thirds of education. We 
have never known a person who read much that read much 
trash. Invariably, by our observation, the person who 
reads rot is one who reads little. If we could have a guar- 
anty that a boy was going to spend a couple of hours a day, 
as a customary thing, reading books, we should feel sure of 
his getting round to real books in due time. 

The Boy Scouts of America have done a good work in 
attacking bad juvenile books and suggesting good ones. 
We do not minimize the importance of throwing out the 
bad book and putting a good one inits place. But merely 
seeing that a boy or girl does not read bad books is no dis- 
charge of a parent’s obligation. That may mean simply 
that they read no books at all. 


The Torrens System 


OU buy a town lot. The attorney you employ to 
examine the abstract reports that in 1893 judgment 
was entered against John Smith, who then held title to 
land that was afterward subdivided, one of the subdivisions 
being your lot. That judgment is outlawed, but it was 
never properly released of record. It constitutes a cloud on 
the title. To make a perfect title the vendor must hunt up 
the person to whom the judgment ran and get a release. 
You sellafarm. The buyer’s attorney—more particular 
than yours was when you bought the farm—says the prop- 
erty was devised by will in 1884 to four heirs, one of them 
being Minerva Wilson. There is a deed from Minerva W. 
Smith and husband. Presumably that is the heir—she 
having married a Smith. But the record does not show it. 
For a perfect title you must hunt her up, or her heirs, and 
get a quit-claim deed. If you cannot do that you must go 
to court with an action to quiet title. 

You are mortgaging your farm. The attorney for the 
insurance company that is making the loan says that in 
1876 the land was deeded to Jeremiah T. Jenks. Twenty 
years later a deed signed by J. T. Jenks purports to convey 
it. But the attorney must have satisfactory proof that the 
J. T. Jenks who signed the deed is the Jeremiah T. Jenks 
to whom the land was deeded. For all he knows it may 
have been a John T. Jenks or a James T., who had no right 
at all to the land. 

Such things bob up every day when real estate is con- 
veyed. An abstract that one attorney will pass as satis- 
factory may be rejected by another, who draws the lines 
finer. Large farm-mortgage concerns are usually very 
strict in that matter. No prudent person will buy a piece 
of real estate until a competent attorney has examined the 
title, from the original Government patent down to the 
moment of transfer. A little flaw far back in the record 
may involve a large expense when the buyer wishes to sell. 
When there is no flaw the cost of transferring real estate is 
far higher than it should be. 

And when the record seems perfect, trouble may arise. 
An Eastern newspaper mentions this case: An extensive 
operator in real estate was supposed to be a bachelor. 
During his lifetime title to lands worth many millions of 
dollars passed through his hands. After his death a woman 
asserted that she had been secretly married to him and was 
his lawful wife for many years. She claimed a dower right 
in all the real estate he had held during those years, and 
her claim cast a cloud on the titles. 

By the Torrens system of registering land titles all this 
vexation, doubt and expense may be avoided. When the 
law is properly drawn, title passes absolutely with each 
valid transfer and there is not a great deal more trouble, 
expense or uncertainty than in indorsing over a check. 
The system is gaining ground in this country, but less 
rapidly than it might. 
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HERE are June 
[less even in 

Chicago, when 
the velvet-fingered 
wind comes in slow, 
languorous gusts; 
when the blood al- 
ternately leaps with 
sudden joy and slows 
down until the lazy 
body yearns to 
stretch itself on the 
green grass in the 
sun-flecked shade of 
themapletree; when 
the swift impulse to 
leap and gambol like 
the spring lamb is 
most inexplicably 
succeeded by an 
overpowering drow- 
siness, by a wild de- 
sire to yawn and 
expand, and go to 
sleep close, close to 
the bosom of smelly 
old Mother Earth. 

On such a June 
day—much rarer in 
Chicago than else- 
where—a violent 
attack of nostalgia 
_ came over me as I 

started out in the 
morning to sell a 
wringer on the in- . 
stallment plan. I 
thought of the cher- 
ries ripening on the 
green slopes round 
Gottingen; of the 
peace and dignity 
brooding over the old 
university town; of the long, earnest discussions under the 
linden trees when the bats first ventured out into the warm, 
still air of approaching night. Lifting the wringer into full 
view I sneered at myself. A great disgust with the life I 
was leading, with the utter lack of effort, aim and goal 
took possession of me. 

So this was the romance of America! Peddling wringers; 
currying a horse; playing poker in a back room with a 
bunch of counter jumpers; fraternizing with mechanics 
and second-rate poets under the cloak of anarchism! 
Brooding over the situation I wandered down to the lum- 
beryards along the river, chose a sunny spot and sat down 
on a pile of boards to watch the unloading of a lumber 
schooner. 

Presently I heard someone sit down alongside of me. I 
brooded on. After a long interval a hand touched my arm, 
and a soft, pleading voice said in pure Saxon German: 

“Can’t you help me out with a dime, Landsmann? I 
have not had a warm meal for five days, and I am hungry.” 


An Alliance With Dutch Otto 


ENING round I looked into a pair of round, ingenuous 
brown eyes, owned by asix-footer of most simple counte- 
nance. Except for the little mustache under the short 
nose, it was a boy’s face on a man’s body. I leaned back 
and laughed heartily. The stranger, mistaking the laugh- 
ter’s motive, assumed a humble, beseeching attitude, and 
repeated his request. 

“What do you do for a living?” I asked sharply, also in 
German. 

“Tf you can tell me how to make a decent living in America 
without peddling wringers I’ll give you a dollar.” 

The beseeching attitude dropped from the tall, lanky 
Stranger. He straightened up, leaned back against the 
boards, and lit a cigar. 

So you want to know how to make a living in America,” 
he said patronizingly, dropping into almost accentless 
English. “Well, I sized you up for a greenhorn. How long 
you been over?” 


His assumption of superior knowledge and wisdom irri- 
tated me. 


ae enough so I don’t have to beg,’’ I answered 
tily. Whereupon the stranger became very confidential. 


They Willingly Made Room for Us Round the Small Fire; Nor Did They Refuse to Share the ‘‘“Mulligan”’ 


“T didn’t mean any harm,” he apologized. “I just 
thought you were down in your luck, like myself. I am 
looking for a partner and I thought maybe we'd hit it off 
together.” 

“‘A partner for what?” 

“Oh, just for the road. I’m thinking of going out into 
the country pretty soon, and I’d rather have a partner 
along.” 

Otto Bornheim—Lanky or Dutch Otto for short—was 
the new acquaintance’s name. He was the son of a postal 
clerk in Saxony, and had left behind him an unfinished 
normal-school course when he emigrated to America with 
the blessings of his father, a willowware trunk and an 
ancient rifle. He had gone to Philadelphia, as he had heard 
that hunting and trapping were much betterin Pennsylvania 
than in New York. The first buffalo skin, with the head 
left on, was to go to his father. Unfortunately he landed 
during the closed season for buffalo and bear, and, to tide 
himself over, had to accept a position as bus boy in the 
Germania Club, clearing the tables after the repasts of 
the geschwollene—swollen—Germans, a technical term 
meaning Americanized Germans of affluence, who, by 
implication, are supposed to be more or less ashamed of 
their status as former immigrants. 

Tiring of the obsequious club atmosphere when the clean 
wind of American democracy filled his nostrils, he had 
fallen heir to the job that seems to be the first-aid station 
for almost every friendless German immigrant of educa- 
tion—he had become porter ina saloon. Thereafter he had 
done many things, from sign painting and clerking to plain 
farm labor; but he had mastered no trade. At the moment 
he was taking it easy, lived by ‘“‘throwing his feet.” 

He grinned amiably when I asked for an explanation of 
the mystic term. 

“Tt’s professional slang for high-class begging,” he 
replied, shifting his long, relaxed body farther into the sun. 
“Just now I’m working the breweries. That’s why I’m 
dressed decently. I’ve been over there’’—he jerked his 
head in the direction of a group of tall, red buildings—‘“‘and 
I’m resting before I take in the next one. It’s a cinch. 
Any young German who’s had education enough to tell a 
hard-luck story nicely can get from a dollar up in any 
brewery at any time. I got two over there and I want 
another one before the day is over. The only trouble is that 


there ain’t enough 
breweries. You can 
strike ’em only once 
in alongtime. I’ve 
done ’em all in Chi- 
cago and I guess I'll 
go back to the animal 
stores again.” 

Anticipating my 
request for further 
light on the source oi 
cash to be obtained 
quickly in animal 
stores, he continued 
boastfully: 

“People that hang 
round windows full 
of monkeys, guinea 
pigs and canaries, 
that gush over a cage- 
ful of pups, is soft— 
realsoft. All you got 
to do is to look sick 
andragged and down- 
and-out, tosidle up to 
the softies—specially 
the women—let out 
a big sigh, clear from 
your boots, and say 
in that nobody-loves- 
me, nobody-cares-if- 
I-die kind of a voice: 
‘They don’t know 
when they’rewell off. 
They’ve got lots to 
eat, they’re warm, 
and they’re dry as 
toast.’ It always 
works, specially when 
it rains or snows; 
and, like as not, you 
get a quarter or a 
halts 

“But the police!” I interjected, thinking of the speed 
and unerring precision with which the German authorities 
suppressed street begging. 

Otto cackled. 

“No use worrying about the cops. They won’t bother 
you unless you get too raw. This is a free country, you 
know, and a bum’s vote is as good as a banker’s. The 
police don’t register you here and take your pedigree ’way 
back to Adam, and ask to see your references and your 
workbook, the way they do in Germany. You can come 
and go, work for a living, beg for a living, or croak in the 
ditch—just as you please. If you haven’t anything press- 
ing that’s holding you here you better come with me and 
take a look at the country. We can mosey back to town 
when it gets cold.” 


aa t * 


Official Help for the Recording Angel 


es long and the short of it is, I went with Otto. It was 
amomentous decision. Tomy mindit was the beginning 
of the end. It certainly would have been the end in Ger- 
many. The Fatherland does not easily condone a fall from 
grade and the fact of the fall cannot be hidden. When the 
recording angel calls the roll of German names his task 
will be light. He will have before him the minute, detailed 
record of every man’s life, of his comings, goings and 
doings, all duly indexed and attested by the proper author- 
ities. And the entries on the debit side of the records are in 
red indelible ink. They cannot be erased. Once made, 
they bar the individual’s progress at every turn. Wherever 
he goes, whatever he does, he must produce his record. If 
it is not absolutely clear, every position of responsibility 
and trust, every place of influence and power, every avenue 
of promotion, is barred to him. He who has stumbled into 
the morass cannot crawl out, wash up, change his clothes 
and his name, and begin his career anew in a distant place. 
The lack of his official record at once condemns him, and 
when the record is supplied it fastens the stain on him. 
He cannot escape. 

There was a black sheep in our family. I knew what the 
stain meant. I had not been in America long enough to 
grasp the full meaning of “beating back.” The broad, 
often maudlin, charity of America toward its black sheep 
had not yet come under my observation. I did not know 
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that thousands of Americans had risen from the hobo ranks 
and were proud of the rise. To my German mind the 
descent was final, irrevocable. I went because continued 
existence in Chicago had grown unbearable. My ultimate 
fate had become a matter of despondent indifference. 

It was late in June when, clad in overalls and with our 
small hoards sewed safely into the lining of our vests, we 
furtively crossed the maze of tracks in a freight yard on the 
West Side and climbed aboard an empty gondola selected 
by the experienced Otto. I wasscared. What if the brake- 
man should force us to jump while the train was in motion? 
What if he should turn us over to an officer? 

Otto laughed at my fears. 

“Don’t worry about those little things,”’ he said patron- 
izingly, peering cautiously over the wall of the car into the 
darkness, dotted with innumerable green, red and yellow 
lights. ‘“‘I’ll fix him when he comes round. He’s just 
as anxious to get a dollar he doesn’t have to sweat for 
as I am.” 

So it turned out. Otto unrolled his comforter, removed 
his shoes, put them under his head to serve as a pillow, and 
shortly began to snore. I could not sleep. The hopeless 
depression began to lift. It was good to ride through the 
soft June night, even if dust and cinders were falling in 
showers. Chicago and its sordid memories faded farther 
into the past with every mile the busy wheels clicked off. 
Gradually the old imperishable idea of America, the land 
of romance and adventure, emerged from beneath the gray 
layer of my Chicago experiences. Dreaming of the days 
when the smoke of Indian council fires rose over the coun- 
try we were traversing, I dozed off. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, having success- 
fully crossed the palm of a brakeman with silver, we dropped 
off in the outskirts of a small Indiana country town, close to 
the Ohio line. We struck east along a dusty road, crossed 
a wide pasture and entered a little wood at the side of a 
shallow river. Here Otto left me, directing me to gather 
dry wood and build a small fire in the river sand just below 
the steep, sheltering bank. He was going to throw his feet 
for a hand-out on the neighboring farms. 


The Biveuac Under the Bridge 


IS foraging expedition proved successful. He brought 

half a loaf of bread, a large slice of ham, and a tomato 
can overflowing with fresh eggs, the latter obtained without 
the knowledge and consent of the rightful owners. We 
broiled the ham over the fire, hard-boiled the eggs, keeping 
four of them and half of the bread for breakfast, and pro- 
ceeded to make up for lost sleep. 

The next morning we proceeded in high spirits. The 
road led through a smiling country of wheat and corn and 
orchards; the sun’s heat was tempered by fleecy clouds 
and the wide world lay before us. I was astonished by the 
scarcity of villages and hamlets. Though the soil was rich, 
far better than the sand of the heather country in Northern 
Germany, though tilled fields and pastures filled with stock 
reached to the horizon, the towns were few and far between, 
compared with Germany. 

I asked Otto why all farmers in America seemed to live 
right on their land like the German Gutsbesitzer—landed 
proprietors—instead of building their combined dwellings 
and. stables in the villages and going out to their fields 
every day. 


Otto did not know and did not care. He had accepted 
the self-contained isolation of the American farm as a 
peculiarity of the country without troubling his brain 
about the underlying reason. Nor could he explain why all 
the roads seemed to run in straight lines, at right angles to 
each other, Without regard to the topography of the coun- 
try. But he was certain, though he did not know it from 
personal experience, that our colleagues across the Atlan- 
tic—the German knights of the road—did not beat their 
way on freight trains. They either walked or traveled 
fourth-class in passenger coaches resembling an American 
box ear, with benches running along the side walls. 

Perhaps American railway economics do not admit of 
such a thing; but a rather extensive acquaintance with 
migratory labor in many parts of the United States has 
convinced me that, sooner or later, some form of very 
inexpensive passenger transportation will have to be sup- 
plied in order to shift seasonal labor about the country 
without absorbing too large a share of its earnings. As it 
is, the railroads transport the bulk of the seasonal laborers 
free of charge anyway. 

These reflections, however, did not trouble me as we 
marched along the Indiana highways. It was good to be 
alive and out in the open—until, toward midafternoon, a 
storm came up. We took refuge under a widespreading 
tree, hoping that the shower would blow over. But it 
didn’t. Rain fell steadily hour after hour. Reluctantly we 
left the sheltering branches and started for the nearest 
town. In ten minutes we were soaked to the skin, each 
shoe with the incasing mud weighed a ton, and with each 
step the water squished out of them. 

The road seemed interminable. It grew dark and the 
wind increased. We were about to wade through a water- 
soaked field to reach the shelter of a barn when Otto almost 
broke into a run down the road. I raced after him, loudly 
exclaiming against the sudden change in our plans. Otto 
growled, his long legs taking such strides that I could 
barely keep up. 

“There’s a bridge ahead,” he said. ‘‘Hurry up! We'll 
find company, a dry spot, something to eat, and a fire 
under it.” 

His prediction came true. Five hobos were keeping 
house beneath the structure and they willingly made room 
for us round the small fire; nor did they refuse to share the 
““mulligan”’ simmering over the flames. Food and warmth 
made the refuge almost comfortable. No one complained. 

Though the hard, sloping ground seemed to grow harder 
and steeper as the night advanced, though the wet clothes 
seemed to become wetter and colder every hour, mind 
triumphed over matter. To become a cast-iron, highly 
contented stoic, I had only to picture myself in the same 
situation, but without the fire, without the hot stew, and 
surrounded by alert, bloodthirsty red foes. After all, 
imagination is a handy thing to take along in the traveling 
case. 

Yet I was sincerely glad when dawn broke and the 
clouds broke with it. The seven of us moved into more 
commodious quarters and built a crackling, roaring fire, 
thoroughly to dry clothes and shoes. What with cleaning, 


washing and shaving, it was almost noon before we were 


under way again. 

Late in the afternoon I became very tired. I had slept 
little for three nights, had been keyed up by a succession 
of new impressions, and had not stowed away the amount 


of solid food demanded by a young and growing stomach, 
The prospect of another night on the soaked ground, with 
an improvised supper, did not appeal to me. Otto wanted 
to push on to the next town. I stubbornly refused to go, 
An imposing group of farm buildings rose on a slight 
knoll just ahead. There we should find shelter in the hay 
and a warm meal in the kitchen, I maintained, if we asked 
for it in the right manner. Otto disputed my assertions, 
The buildings looked too prosperous and well kept, he 
argued. He would get the dogs set on him instead of 
a hand-out. When I replied that I was not looking for a 
hand-out he became sulky. 
“Go on and try it!” he grumbled. ‘You'll find out 
what you'll get. But don’t ask me to tackle that farmer,” 
Resolutely I turned up the lane to the farm, though my 
heart was beating like a trip hammer. As luck would have 
it, the owner was in the tool shed near the road, tinker- 
ing with a harrow. He was a tall, portly man, with 
an enormously deep chest, well up in the sixties, with 
a gray beard and a pair of gray eyes that seemed to 
possess the candid innocence of a small child. When 
he straightened up and turned round to face me [ 
noticed that he had but one arm. 

“How do you do, sir?” I said in my best, most in- 


the Continental fashion. ‘‘ Would you be willing, for 
fair pay and good words’’—I had read that phrase 


and my companion the shelter of your hayloft, where 


night? And would it be of inconvenience to the house- 
hold if we paid the cook for—for—a square meal?” 
The word sustenance had escaped me for the moment, 
forcing me to resort to the colloquial expression. 
The gray-bearded farmer stared at me in silence during 
the harangue, cupping his hand over his ear as though he 
did not want to lose a word. When I finished and stood 
expectant, he turned about and bellowed in the direction 
of the house: ; 

“Oh, Maria! Come here’s fast as the Lord will let ye! 
Take a look at what’s come to the farm.” 

An elderly woman appeared in the doorway, a long fork 
in one hand, a pair of steel-rimmed glasses in the other. — 


Lord Fauntleroy and Valet Get a Job 


He OTHER, let me make you acquainted with Little 

Lord Fauntleroy,’ chuckled the old man. ‘“He’s 
fresh from Lunnon town, via Boston. Lord Fauntleroy, this 
is the cook. Now tell her what it is you want.” 

I blushed a brick red, almost cried with mortification. 
Yet, beneath the anger and humiliation, I was conscious 
of a feeling of deep satisfaction. The old fellow thought I 
was English! Evidently I had succeeded in removing all 


traces of a foreign accent from my pronunciation. So I 


swallowed my anger and repeated my request. 


“Be serious, Ben,’’ admonished the lady with the fork. 
“You ain’t going to let the youngster sleep on the wet 


a 


ground? He can —— 
“Go and get that friend of yours,’ commanded the old 
man. 


gratiating manner, removing my cap and bowing in 


somewhere and it appealed to me—“‘to grant to myself 


we may pass’”’—I still used the long English a— “the 


Every trace of levity had left his voice. It had a steel 


edge to it. Otto came when I called to him. The farmer 
looked us over searchingly. 


“‘T ain’t running a hotel for tramps,” he said disdain-— 


fully. ‘‘Let’s see your hands.” He took one look at them 


and grunted his disapproval. ‘‘Lily-white and soft as 
putty, of course. You’re a nice pair of bums! You —— 

“Tf you will give us the opportunity we shall prove to 
you that we can and will work,” I answered hotly. “I give 
you my word of honor that we shall be ready to assist you 


in the morning wherever you may direct.” 


BL 


The portly farmer laughed. The hardness was gone — 


when, with a bow meant to be sweeping, he replied: 

“Your word of honor is accepted, Lord Fauntleroy. I 
shall be pleased to have you and your valet assist me. 
Mother, feed’em so that they’ll have steam up in the morn- 
ing. I guess half a dollar a day and found will be about all 
they’re worth.”’ 

Benjamin Young owned fourteen hundred fat acres, 
more or less, in Indiana and across the line in Ohio. Accord- 
ing to German standards he was a very wealthy man, even 
though he had turned a large part of his land over to his 


six sons and sons-in-law. His grandfather had been one of 


the first settlers in the state and his family had been a 
power in the county for three generations. Unlike the run 
even of the well-to-do German farmers, he did not live 
under the same roof with his cows and horses. Like the 
German semi-aristocratic landed proprietors he occupied 


a separate dwelling, a large, rambling structure of many 


additions, and in this house Otto and I not only were given 
a neat, clean room, with an iron bed and sheets, but we 
were also bidden to eat supper in the same room and at the 
same table with our employer and his family! 

I ate in complete, red-faced silence, due principally to 


the giggles of the farmer’s blooming granddaughters—two ~ 


girls of fourteen and sixteen—who nearly choked when the 
head of the house entertained the company with a humorous 
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hough not unkindly account of the manner in which I 
iad approached him. Immediately after supper we flung 
yurselves into the sheets. 

The farmer routed us out of bed at five. In person he 
iecompanied us to the low-lying forty-acre cornfield, on 
which the warm wet weather of May and early June had 
saused the weeds and the cornstalks to grow so fast that 
-he cultivator was useless. } ; 

“T’m mighty glad you came along, boys,”’ he said, with 
-winkling eyes, as he started us off. ‘“‘That corn’s been 
wanting a haircut for two weeks. Go to it! Don’t be 
oashful.” = ay 

Before he had finished I was swinging the hoe, bringing 
't down hard into the black, heavy soil. My spirit sang 
with joy. At last, for the first time since I landed in 
America, I was performing useful work. For a year I had 
felt more superfluous than a war correspondent at the 
battle front. Now, in this weedy cornfield, my labor was 
really and truly needed. I swung the hoe fervidly, aimed 
deep at the roots of the weeds, worked with a speed as 
though the whole of the field had to be cleared before night. 

Within thirty minutes I stopped, panting. It was my 
frst attempt at manual labor and my hands were soft. My 
breath got short, I was dripping with perspiration; but I 
kept on. The sun grew hot, hotter. My arms trembled 
with weariness, my back ached; a crop of water blisters 
srew up in my hands.’ I do not know how I got through 
that morning. Immediately after lunch I threw myself 
down in a shady spot, unable to lift a hand for a week—so 
I believed. Five minutes later Farmer Young appeared 
on the scene. 

“The hoe is waiting,” he announced gruffly. “‘The 
weeds won’t stop growing while you’re lying on your back, 
son.” 

I stood up, every joint and muscle protesting. 

“TLet’s see your hands,” ordered the old man. 

I opened the cramped members with difficulty. They 
were a sight. 

“Wait a minute,” said Young. 

He went into the house. When he came back he handed 
me a pair of cotton gloves. 

“Try them,” he said, still gruffly. ‘‘I guess they’!! help 
a little.” 

They did help; but, despite their assistance, the after- 
noon seemed endless. It was an eternity before the sun 
deigned to approach the western horizon. Too exhausted, 
sore and lame to blush at Farmer Young’s sallies, I swal- 
lowed my food and went to bed. 


The Real America Discovered 


OT until after the fourth day could I put in ten hours 
and more of hoeing without complete physical exhaus- 
tion. Thereafter my body adjusted itself to the new de- 
mands made on it to such an extent that even the strenuous 
task of loading and stacking hay before the breaking of a 
storm found me ready to do almost my full share. 
As the days grew into weeks I found myself wishing that 
I might stay forever on the Young farm. I liked the coun- 
try and its sane peace. I formed a strong attachment for 
motherly, practical Mrs. Young, to whose intuitive judg- 
ment and common sense even her headstrong husband 
deferred. And my respect for the blunt, whimsical farmer 
himself increased as I became better acquainted with him. 


“Would You be Willing 


to Grant to Myself and My Companion the Shelter of Your Hayloft?”’ 


His education 
had not gone be- 
yond the three 
R’s. He was 
neither cultured 
nor widely read. 
Of European history and affairs he knew practically nothing. 
Intellectually he stood no higher than the average well-to-do 
countryman in Germany; but, in the matter of tempera- 
ment, character and outlook on life, the gulf between them 
was as wide and as deep as the Atlantic. The brooding, 
melancholy introspection, the resigned mystic fatalism, that 
is the heritage of the Teutonic farmer, were entirely lacking 
in the make-up of Benjamin Young. Nature to him was 
not a moody deity, inexorable in her decrees, a Power, sin- 
ister or smiling, against whose judgments it was blasphemy 
for mortals to protest or struggle. Rather, the sturdy old 
farmer faced Nature and her whims as he would an oppo- 
nent in a game of checkers, accepting defeat with head high 
and a stiff upper lip, claiming for his own skill and pluck 
the greater part of the credit for the victories. 

I loved to hear him talk of his boyhood days in the for- 
ties, of the trees that had yielded to his ax, of the game he 
had shot and the fish he had caught, of the log cabins he 
had helped to build, and the battles he had fought during 
the Civil War, which had cost him his arm. In his stories 
I caught glimpses of the vivid coloring of Cooper, Stowe 
and Mark Twain; in the daily life of the farm, barely two 
generations removed from the wilderness, I found the 
spiritual essence, greatly diluted, of the country of my 
dreams. On the Young farm I was at last in the real 
America. 

It has been a long time since I left the rambling home of 
the Young family; but what I have seen, heard and 
observed since then has only strengthened the belief that 
the real, true American is not to be found in steel mills, 
factories and stores. His home is in the country, on the 
farm where the qualities that set America apart in the 
family of nations ever renew their youth and strength from 
contact with clean American soil. I cannot conceive of a 
deep-rooted love and attachment for an industrial America; 
nor do I believe that mill and factory will ever be able 
really to transform the European raw material into true 
Americans. The unostentatious democracy, the sturdy 
independence of thought and action, the mental and phys- 
ical health that grow out of the soil of prairies, plains and 
valleys, are to my mind the very backbone of the Amer- 
ican body politic. Solong 
as this backbone’s vigor 
is unimpaired, head, arms 
and legs will continue to 
function normally. 

Within a week we were 
accepted almost as equals 
in the Young household. 
Otto became a great fav- 
orite with the two grand- 
daughters and the hired 
girl because of his musi- 
calaccomplishments. He 
played the piano with 
ready facility and he had 
the melodies of all the 
popular songs at his finger 
tips; bashfulness was not 
one of his failings, and 
his large brown eyes were 
capable of many tricks. 
After I had helped Mrs. 
Young graft her roses, 
having learned the art in 
my father’s garden, the 
old man drafted me for 
orchard work. 

I believe that both the 
farmer and his wife began 
to have a very good opin- 
ion of my capabilities and 
character; yet I never felt 
entirely at ease. Strive 
as I might, I could not 


“I Need a Wide: Awake Man to Handle the Local News” 


wholly extinguish a feeling of 
superiority and mental conde- 
scension toward those round me; 
unconsciously I was still regard- 
ing them from the class standpoint of the German student, 
considering them as mere farmers, intellectually and socially 
beneath me. On the other hand I was also painfully con- 
scious of the fact that, far from being a German student, 
I was merely a Landstreicher—a hobo—received with 
suspicion and working for day’s wages. 

I should have felt considerably better had I known at 
the time that American college students often earn their 
keep in the fields during the summer vacations and do not 
hesitate to conserve precious dollars by riding in side-door 
Pullmans. But I knew nothing whatsoever concerning 
the habits of American students. Torn between conflict- 
ing emotions, vacillating from aristocratic hauteur to self- 
belittling humility, I had an exceedingly uncomfortable 
time of it whenever the younger members of the household 
were round. 

Though I was totally unaware of it, the people on the 
farm were giving me an object lesson in the meaning of 
real democracy. The Melting Pot was at work; inherited 
prejudices were being rendered fluid that they might rise 
to the surface to be skimmed off—and the process hurt. 
Until I had found the real America on the farm I had 
remained an aristocrat at heart, even while I was aflame 
with the fire of the red revolution. Now I was learning 
that character is the acid test in a true democracy; that 
a high, well-born descent and a grand education may 
conceivably become a hindrance rather than a help. 

Anyway, when Otto became restless after a month and 
suggested that a stationary rock acquires no polish, I 
agreed with him, and we took our leave. 


Hurt on a Side-Door Pullman 


E CROSSED Ohio, visited Cincinnatiand Pittsburgh, 

dropped south to Wheeling, and meandered west again, 
doing as little work as possible. The spell of the open road 
was on us and it would not let us rest. 

Late in October we decided to spend the winter in 
Florida. The nights were growing disagreeably chilly. An 
empty cattle car carried us, sleepless on account of the cold, 
the full length of a division. But the new crew was not 
accommodating. We had to abandon our nest and take 
to the brake beams. My eyelids weighed a ton as I 
stretched out on the broad timber, clinging to a rod with 
my left hand and bedding my face on the right. My body 
cried aloud for sleep, yet I dared not close my eyes. It 
might mean death. I fought to keep awake until I could 
fight no more. 

A fierce, excruciating pain shot through my right hand. 
I woke with a scream of fright, trembling from head to 
foot. During the short nap my right hand had dropped 
from the beam directly on the rail, the extended thumb on 
the outside, and the revolving car wheel had torn and 
crushed half an inch of skin and flesh before the hand was 
jerked back. 

Afraid to let go with the left hand, shaken by violent 
spasms of fear, the right arm aching clear to the shoulder, 
I lay on the brake beam for what seemed to be an eternity 
before the train came to a stop. Otto was two cars ahead. 
Before I could force my trembling legs to his hiding place 
the train started off again. I stood alone in the night, my 
right hand useless—a stranger in a strange land. 

Three weeks later I climbed out of an open coal car ina 
cold, drizzling rain, dirty, hungry, with chattering teeth, 
and soles worn to the uppers. I was back in Chicago, with 
thirty-five cents in my pocket and winter coming on. 


The essential difference between the Old World and the 
New is that the European, including the Britisher, knows 
his place, and the American does not. The American may 
be foreordained to die a street sweeper, but he does not 
believe it until the evidence is all in; and the last stroke of 
his broom will be a bitter protest against the injustice of a 
biased Providence. The European street sweeper does not 
rail against his fate. He was born under the sign of the 
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Hot Water for Your 
Country Home 


Don’t forego the comforts of civil- 
ization just because you live in the 
country. Equip your home or camp 
with a 


NEW PERFECTION 
KEROSENE WATER HEATER 


which any good plumber can con- 
nect at small expense to your cir- 
culating water system. Hot run- 
ning water whenever you want 
to heat it—without the bother of 
firing up a range or furnace. 
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The New Perfection does the same 
work as a gas heater at about one- 
third the average fuel cost for arti- 
ficial gas. Simple, durable, safe— 
nothing to get out of order. Made 
in three-burner and one- burner 
sizes. “Thousands in use. 


With a New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove and this water heater, your 
kitchen is completely equipped — 
summer or winter—and you are 
independent of the coal or wood 
range with all its dirt and drudgery. 


Write Dept. A for free catalogue describing 
New Perfection oil burning devices. 


Dealers Note: This new business will interest 
gas fitters, plumbers and hardware dealers. 
Write for details. 


NEW PERFECTION 


KEROSENE WATER HEATERS 
The CT EN EAA ep 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7470 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dont Throw Away 
‘Your Wern Tires 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by ‘“‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving $50 
to $200 a year in their tire expense. 

. Without a cent deposit, pre- 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow you 
to be the judge. Durable Treads double the 
life of your tires and are sold under a signed 
guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Ap- 
plied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
. . offered to motorists in new 
Special Discount territory on first shipment di- 
rect from factory. Don’t take any more chances 
with your tires. Mail the coupon Today and find 
mi out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them. 


Ej Ed MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT Ea BS &] 


NS 
Hil COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
445 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. D 45 Transportation Bldg., 
Oo Chicago. 720-454 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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Gentlemen—Please send me without obligation, full in- 
formation, sample and guarantee. 
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broom and he accepts the inevitable, as his 
father did before him, exceptions merely 
confirming the rule. Knee and tongue he 
bends to those above, and his wife lifts nose 
and eyebrows as she passes the spouse of 
the bootblack from the rear flat. 

But when these knee benders and eye- 
brow lifters with the pliant tongues come 
to America to stay and work, the first con- 
tact with the New World soil sends a gal- 
vanic shock through them that stiffens 
every joint from the knee up, takes the 
kinks out of their spines, and gives a new, 
hard edge to their tongues. Despite the 


| immemorial heritage of feudalism, serfdom 


and class distinction, they become militant 
democrats—with the small d—long before 


| they discover that E Pluribus Unum is not 


the President of the United States. Among 
immigrants—English servants excepted— 
democracy develops as naturally as the 
normal baby’s appetite for safety pins. 
Often it breaks through the layer of rever- 
ence and obedience with such force that the 
immigrant forgets. his manners and con- 
founds boorishness with brotherhood. 

I had come to the United States with no 
intention to stay. I did not want to be 
melted down. The only liberty that ap- 


| pealed to me was stamped upon round disks 


of bright metal. Kings, princes, titles, com- 
pulsory military service and class distinc- 
tions seemed as meet, proper and natural 
to me as long ears on a donkey. I did not 
flee from oppression. In Germany, as a 
student of philosophy, I had been some- 
body, with pride of position and family, to 
sustain which I had set out to acquire a 
flock of American eagles in a hurry. 

I had been in the United States almost 
a year and a half. I had not been getting 
on; in fact, at the moment of which I write 
I was broke, jobless, friendless, tired, wet, 
cold, hungry—and in Chicago, with Thanks- 
giving banging on the door. I had every 
reason to long for the warm, cozy niche I 
left in Germany, to curse the New World 
and all its institutions; yet the thought of 
returning to the safe, confining walls of the 
stuffy German niche was repugnant to me. 
The crucible had done its work. In its heat 
the bonds of class feeling had melted away, 
setting free the clear spring of democracy 
that sparkled and flowed in the Teutonic 
forests before feudalism covered it. 

The remodeling of the German mind on 
the American plan started the day I left the 
steamer at New York. In Germany the 
principal occupation of my right hand—and 
of everybody else’s right hand—had been 
the removal of hat or cap in more or less 
deferential salute. Everybody was always 
taking his hat off to everybody. Respect 
was in the air, especially in that portion 
confined beneath the headgear, and it had 
to be shown. 


A New Kind of Job 


In America, contrariwise, every hat 
seemed to be permanently glued to its 
owner’s dome. During the first week I 
wondered whether it was removed during the 
period of rest and slumber. No man took 
his hat off to any other man; nay, he did 
not even deign to lift the lid in the sacred 
precincts of a bank! Within forty-eight 
hours my right hand had learned its first 
lesson in American democracy. 

The hat business is worrying me to this 
day. I know good breeding requires a 
bared head when entering an office; yet it 
is difficult for me to obey the inner voice. 
Even in a man’s private office I hate to 
uncover my auburn mop for fear that the 
action might be interpreted as an admission 
of inferiority. I believe I have observed 
the same conflict between good manners 
and militant democracy, the same painful 
question whether to lift or not to lift, in the 
faces of many visitors who come into my 
office. 

Democracy, after all, is not wholly free of 
problems in etiquette. 

But I brought back to Chicago more 
than a constitutional aversion to hat rais- 
ing. Eighteen months in America had 
rearranged my entire attitude toward the 
problems of life. Overtaken by a similar 
predicament in Germany, I should have 
ceased swimming, gone with the current. 
In America there was hope; and where 
there’s hope there’s a wriggle. During the 
four months spent in the clean air of the 
country my mental edifice had been cleared 
of its German metaphysical cobwebs. I 
was determined to make a new start, and 
this time I wanted a job with an outlet up- 
ward, not based on my ability to speak 
German. Since I had definitely cut all 
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transatlantic ties I resolved to disregard 
hyphenated opportunities. 

Luck was with me. In the Male Help 
Wanted columns of an afternoon paper’s 
first edition I discovered an advertisement 
calling for the services of a reliable young 
man on a newspaper route. Fifteen dollars 
a month and board was offered. Applicants 
were to meet Mr. J. Berko, of W. Randolph 
Street, the same afternoon at four-thirty. 
I broke into a swinging lope for the West 
Side. 

J. Berko, late of Berlin, was waiting in 
the saloon. I did not like him. He was an 
undersized runt, with the close-set, beady 
black eyes of a rat, and his resemblance to 


the rodent was enhanced by the cruel, thin- | 


lipped mouth, the long nose and the low, 
retreating forehead. Evidently the antip- 
athy was not mutual, for Berko hired me 
on the spot. Within an hour I was installed 
in a small room furnished with an ancient 
wooden bed, on which a relief map of the 
Rocky Mountains did duty as a mattress. 
One seatless chair, one washstand, one low 
ceiling, and an odoriferous panorama of the 
manure pile in the coal-and-feed yard next 
door completed the furnishings. Since the 
hour of my rising would henceforth be two- 
forty-five A. M.—except on Sundays, when 
it was an hour earlier—I retired to the 
peaks and vales of the mattress immedi- 
ately after supper. 


Learning Carroll’s Route 


It seemed barely five minutes before the 
shrill voice of Berko’s mother penetrated 
to my consciousness. Climbing out of bed, 
with heavy eyes and chattering teeth, I 
dressed without washing and hurried into 
the warm room. Two cups of coffee and a 
plate of doughnuts stood on the red table- 
cloth in the yellow circle of lamplight. In 
the shadow by the crackling stove sat 
Berko’s mother, elbows on her knees, face 
leaning against her hands, staring moodily 
into vacancy. On the shelf alongside of her 
stood a can of asthma powder, the fumes of 
which she inhaled whenever an attack be- 
gan to squeeze the breath out of her lungs. 
For many mornings thereafter I stepped 
out of my bedroom’s low door into the same 
picture. 

We drove down Washington Street in 
Berko’s two-wheeled cart, collected the pa- 
pers fresh from the presses, cursing those 
that were late, sorted them out into the 
various bundles for the carriers, and started 
back. Just beyond the Randolph Street 
bridge a tall individual with a white goatee 
and a keen hawk nose, a pipe hanging 
negligently from one corner of his mouth, 
stepped into the light of a street lamp as we 
pulled up to the curb. It was the carrier 
whom I was to replace. 

“Here’s the route book and a bunch of 
new orders for the Trib,’ said Berko 
coldly as he pulled the heavy bundle of 
papers out of the cart. “This is the new 
man. Show him the route thoroughly and 
take your time. He’ll have to go it alone 
to-morrow.”’ 

“With pleasure, my dear Mr. Berko- 
witz,”’ replied the carrier sarcastically. ‘I 
hope your new employee will have smaller 
difficulty in learning his route than I had in 
collecting my wages. Good-by, Mr. Berko- 
witz!”’ he added loudly as my boss lashed 
the horse into a gallop. 

Carroll, my predecessor and instructor, 
led the way through the darkness. He 
showed me the slits through which the 
papers had to be pushed, the mats under 
which they were to be hidden, the sills over 
which they would slide; taught me how to 
roll and bend the sheets until they could be 
tossed clear to the fifth story without dis- 
integrating; pointed out the short cuts and 
indicated the saloons where a diplomatic 
word might be expected to produce liquid 
results. 

Carroll and I delivered the last paper at 
half past seven. In my new home a sub- 
stantial breakfast stood on the table, Berko 
was eating, with a paper propped against 
his glass, and his mother sat by the stove, 
bent over a saucer from which the smoke of 
burning asthma powder rose. 

“Make it all right?” growled Berko. 

I nodded and sat down. 

Berko took his paper and hurled it to the 
floor, swearing. 

“They’re all alike—these women!” He 
glared malevolently at his mother’s bent 
and racked form. ‘Sit round and do noth- 
ing; that’s what they want.”’ 

He fairly screamed at the old woman. 
Slowly turning her distorted face she gave 
him one look, her eyes so filled with tragic 
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bitterness, suffering and mute appeal that 
the son subsided. 

After breakfast I learned that Mrs. 
Berko was part of her son’s carrier force. 
She delivered seventy papers every morn- 
ing between five and six, before she started 
breakfast; and she had dared to express the 
tes that she no longer felt equal to the 
task. 

After tending to the horse I slept for 
three hours. In the afternoon I drove 
downtown again with Berko, collected the 
evening papers, and learned Carroll’s route. 
The second morning, when I started out 
alone, guided only by the route book, I 
managed to get through by eight-fifteen, 
with two papers left in the sack, which 
should have been empty. Evidently I had 
overlooked two customers. Berko looked 
at his watch and the bag, and scowled. 
With true American indifference to the feel- 
ings of the boss, I yawned in his face. He 
remained silent. 

Within a week I was delivering the same 
number of papers as my predecessor in 
thirty minutes’ less time. When I knew the 
route thoroughly I planned further reduc- 
tions. Carroll had started off carrying the 
papers for half of the route with him, and 
the load was heavy. I divided the route 
into four parts, had Berko divide my papers 
into the same number of bundles and leave 
three of them in certain hiding places along 
the route. At the end of the first month I 
took care of Carroll’s former route, deliv- 
ered the seventy papers Mrs. Berko had 
carried, and still got through shortly after 
seven. Berko raised my wages to twenty 
dollars a month and intrusted me with part 
of his collections three days in the week. I 
was getting on. 

During my collection trips I was also get- 
ting onto a number of new peculiarities in 
the lives of the natives round me. The lack 
of thrift in the average American work- 
man’s family really worried me. Scores of 
them took only a penny afternoon paper; 
yet I had to keep after them every week in 
order not to let the bill amount beyond six 
cents. Not infrequently even this small 
amount proved too great a strain on the 
exchequer of families whose heads brought 
home from fifteen to twenty dollars every 
week. In Germany my father received his 
salary once every three months and paid 
for his paper once a year. A dozen old Ger- 
man families along my route still sent an 
annual check directly to the publishers of 
the German dailies, but our American sub- 
scribers became highly indignant if the bill 
was allowed to run longer than a month. 


Max and Moritz in America 


What these American households did 
with the money I never found out to my 
complete satisfaction. I don’t believe any- 
body ever has. I suspect, though, that a 
large part of the average workman’s money 
sticks to the bottom of the pan in which the 
nightly “‘short order’’ of chops and steaks 
is fried; and the empty interior of the con- 
venient time-and-labor-saving tin can must 


| have a close relation to the chronic empti- 


ness of the family treasury. The covered 
pot that simmers on the slow fire hour after 
hour has preserved the health and filled the 
savings banks of Germany and France. If 
America should ever go to war and com- 
pulsory saving become necessary, the con- 
fiscation of every frying pan from Maine 
to California would be the easiest, simplest 
remedy. There is more than nourishment 
in the ‘‘goulash cannons”’ of the German 
Army. 

My American horizon grew as my world 
horizon narrowed down. The mere acreage 
of the American papers ceased to scare 
me, now that I felt their physical weight. 
Through the German papers I had waded 
religiously, beginning with the double- 
leaded editorial in column one, page one, 
through the stenographic report of the 
Reichstag debates, to the final betrothal an- 
nouncement on the last page. 

Now I learned to leap nimbly like a goat 
across the vast plains of the American 
journals, skipping lightly from scare head 
to cartoon. 

With tears of joy I discovered the tre- 
mendous debt American journalism owes 
German art and literature. In that great- 
est of American popular institutions, the 
comic supplement, I came across two old, 
old friends, Max and Moritz, the record of 
whose daring, naughty adventures, as set 
down by Wilhelm Busch, every German 
child absorbs,.even before the Leather- 
stocking tales and Robinson Crusoe. True, 
Max and Moritz changed their names to 
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Hans and Fritz when they came to Amer- 
ica, but they could not deny their ancestry. 
Their faces and their deeds betrayed their 
hyphenated origin. 

I was getting twenty dollars a month and 
board; I grew to know the business as well 
as the owner knew it. I learned to drink 
whisky without choking; to read American 
papers and to enjoy them. I ceased to size 
up every woman as a possible buyer of a 
wringer on installments, peeked round 
among the daughters of the land and found 
them very fair; but, nevertheless, I was 
not content. I felt disgustedly superior to 
my surroundings; I knew that I could and 
would rise far above them, thanks to the 
newly acquired American optimism and 
flexibility; but progress was so infernally 
slow. Periods of black, teeth-grinding de- 
spondeney came over me again. When 
spring came the call of the open road was 
strong in my ears; but I stuck it out. And 
late in the summer I was the owner of 
Berko’s paper route. 


Berko’s Family Life 


Berko was wooing fortune and a fair 
lady. Both belonged to a retired German 
building contractor. In order to gain leisure 
and the girl, Berko needed time, strength, 
sleep and money. He took these things 
from| his mother and myself. He made 
her deliver part of his share of the route 
until I voluntarily assumed her burden. 
Hiring an additional high-school boy, Berko 
stayed in bed to preserve his energies 
for the siege of the girl’s heart and her 
father’s money. He fell behind in his pay- 
ments, both of my wages and for the papers 
he sold. He became irritable, swore at his 
mother until I feared he would strike her. 
She sat by the stove, her asthma powder 
handy, brooding hour after hour. 

One morning she dressed in her best 
clothes and departed soon after breakfast. 
Lunch was late that day and Berko roared. 
His mother placed the meal on the table in 
her usual silence. An unopened can of sar- 
dines roused his wrath. 

“Been gossiping round all morning, eh?”’ 
he sneered. ‘‘Can’t even open a sardine 
can any more, eh? You're getting ripe for 
the place where the county keeps its old 
ladies. -Just wait! I'll put you where you 
won’t have anything to do but gossip all 
day.” 

The shriveled woman turned round, 
placed both her bony, work-worn hands on 
the table, and leaned far forward, bringing 
her eyes close to her son’s face. A gleam of 
triumph flashed out of them. 

“You! You'll put me in the poorhouse 
so you can get that girl and her money!”’ 
She forced the words out between closed 
teeth. “You is 

Without finishing the sentence she went 
back to her accustomed seat. Her son flung 
himself out of the house. 

He did not return for supper. The 
mother went from one choking spell into 
another. In the midst of an attack Berko 
returned, preceded by a strong odor of 
whisky. The moment he entered he broke 
into a German song, planting himself in 
front of his mother and bawling at the top 
of his voice. Halfway through the first 
verse he stopped and fixed his beady eyes 
intently on his mother’s quivering shoul- 
ders. 

‘‘She handed me a basket. Got kicked 
out by the old man,” he muttered thickly. 
“Do you hear me? Kicked out. I say!’ he 
leaned down and brought his mouth to the 
woman’s ear: 

““Answer me, woman! 
anything to do with it?” 

The sick woman painfully straightened 
up, her hands clutching her throat. The 
hollow, whistling moans of one vainly fight- 
ing for breath came out of her wide-open 
mouth and a purplish tint covered her fea- 
tures; but her eyes glowed with wild joy, 
and the bluish lips drew themselves into a 
hideous grin before the tortured lungs forced 
her back to the refuge of the powder fumes. 

Berko raised his fist as if to strike, 
thought better of it, and threw himself on 
the couch, fully dressed. In two minutes 
he was snoring. As I stepped out into my 
own room I saw Mrs. Berko’s thin shoul- 
ders shake with an unusual motion. She 
had had her revenge. 

Two weeks later, on the first day of Sep- 
tember, I quit Berko’s employ after giv- 
ing him six days’ notice. With me I took 
twenty-two dollars collected that morning. 
Though I had coming to me over forty dol- 
larsin unpaid wages, Berko’s mother refused 
to let me go out of the house unless I first 
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Coming Again 


Most of the Clothcraft 
Suits in our store will be 
bought by men who wore 
Clothcraft last winter. 


We know these men will 
come back—for Clothcraft 
buyers are repeaters. 


Ask any man who wears 
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gave her the money I had taken in. She 
locked the door of my room while I was 
packing, mounted guard, and threatened to 
scream for help if I should try to break out. 
Hence I retired through the window, over 
the odoriferous manure pile and out through 
the feedyard. The same afternoon I was 
hired by the circulators of two of the morn- 
ing papers to supply their customers in the 
district covered by Berko’s route. They 
wanted to get rid of Berko and refused to 
sell him their papers. 

That evening I was arrested on a warrant 
sworn out by Berko, charging me with the 
larceny of twenty-two dollars. I spent six 
hours in the “‘tank”’ of the Harrison Street 
Police Station before the circulator of the 
paper bailed me out. If there remained 
with me any lingering remnant of the idea 
that police persecution was a romantic af- 
‘air, those six hours with an assorted col- 
lection of drunks, dope fiends, tramps and 
minor offenders forever dispelled the notion. 
I kept as near the door as I could, and I 
almost burst into tears of joy when the 
grinning face of my rescuer was thrust 
through the opening. When I dream of 
hell, even now, the place always appears in 
the guise of the well-filled tank of an Amer- 
ican police station. 

They do it differently in Germany. They 
do not mix young and old, sinner and nov- 
ice, sick and well, drunk and sober, indis- 
criminately; in fact, they have very little 
business in the police courts, and none of it 
is transacted before a gaping crowd. 

Two weeks later Berko surrendered. 
Without the two principal morning pa- 
pers he could not make his route pay. He 
offered to sell what was left of it, including 
horse and wagon, for two hundred dollars. 
I bought the business with money advanced 
by one of the papers. When the bill of sale 
was signed I drew a deep breath and patted 
myself on the back approvingly. I fully 
appreciated what I had accomplished in 
two years. It wasn’t every friendless, mon- 
eyless immigrant who could in so short 
a time acquire a business of his own, in- 
cluding horse and wagon, gain the respect 
and confidence of big papers, and become 
an employer of labor. Completely forget- 
ting my once militant communistic ideals, 
I went out to feed my eyes on my new, sole 
and undisputed property, the horse and 
cart. 

Now began the two hardest years of my 
life. At two-forty-five every morning, Sun- 
days excepted, the electric alarm clock 
broke loose; on Sundays it rang at one 
A. M., since the weight of the Sunday papers 
and the necessity of “stuffing” the differ- 
ent parts into one another required more 
time. After breakfast I pored for an hour 
over the account books; I went collecting 
until two P. M., brought the afternoon 
papers out, divided them among the boys 
who worked for me, delivered a hundred 
and fifty myself, collected until suppertime, 
and went at the books again until nine 
Pp. M. On Saturday I frequently worked 
until midnight straightening out the car- 
riers’ route books, lay down fully dressed 
for an hour, and worked until nine Sunday 
morning. On Sundays I usually slept from 
the belated breakfast until dinner, sat 
round until six, and crawled into the sheets 
again. My dreams of Paradise, of Sybaritic 
luxury, in this period centered exclusively 
round that state of infinite bliss in which 
no one would be compelled to tumble out of 
bed before five A.M. I honestly believed 
that never again, so long as I lived, would 
I be able to remain in bed after six. 


Partnership Troubles 


Expansion and consolidation filled the 
air those days. Thefever caught me. Form- 
ing a partnership with the owner of the 
route adjoining mine to the west, we 
merged our holdings and acquired a third 
property touching ours on the north, be- 
yond the railroad tracks; but the work did 
not become one ounce lighter. For the 
services rendered I paid myself fifteen dol- 
larsa week. My partner, being twenty-five 
years older and much wiser, handled the 
finances, applying the monthly surplus to 
the payments for the additional route we 
had bought. When this route was paid for 
the acquisition of a new cart and a new 
horse became necessary. 

Apparently there was a new hole every 
month for every dollar that was left over 
when all expenses had been met. Like so 
many other business men, I only thought I 
was making money. We kept no general 
set of books—not even a bank book. My 
partner kept the firm’s cash in a cast-iron 
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box, hidden somewhere in his home. As a 
result I had as much control over the part- 
nership’s money as the average American 
citizen has over the expenditure of his 
money by Congress. 

After two years of early rising I was 
neither healthy, wealthy nor wise. On the 
contrary, a working day of sixteen hours for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year had robbed me of my round, red Ger- 
man cheeks, sapped my vitality, put no 
money in my pockets, and added nothing 
to my mental equipment. So I decided to 
sell out and quit. Miehle, my partner, 


‘dissented. We compromised. I disposed of 


that part of the consolidated route which 
I had brought into the merger, the buyer 
agreeing to pay three hundred and fifty 
dollars. Unfortunately the deal was put 
through in the name of the firm—the bill of 
sale was made out by the firm—and Miehle 
received the purchase price. 

When I called at his house to get the 
money he produced pen and ink, bent his 
head over the blank form until his near- 
sighted eyes were a scant two inches from 
the paper, wrote out a receipt and hanced 
it to me to sign. It acknowledged the pay- 
ment of one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars! 

I gurgled and stuttered my protest. 

“‘Ain’t we partners?’’ Miehle answered, 
calm as a frozen lake. “Don’t I git half of 
everything what comes in?” 

Stunned by his total disregard of our 
verbal agreement concerning the division 
of the property, I countered by laying 
claim to half of his own route. 

“Sure thing! Half of it is yours,” he re- 
plied with a broad grin. ‘“‘Come round 
to-morrow morning and deliver half the 
papers. And when I sell out you get half 
the money.” 


The Smell of Printers’ Ink 


From this view of our partnership affairs 
he declined to recede one inch. Accepting 
the amount he offered, I departed, vowing 
vengeance. I never got it. Though I ob- 
tained judgment against Miehle for two 
hundred and ninety dollars, he appealed; 
and for all I know the appeal is still pend- 
ing. Long before the case was tried I shook 
the Chicago smell out of my nostrils and 
went elsewhere, taking with me an opinion 
of the American judicial system that has 
not changed since. 

For a month after the consummation of 
the sale I spent most of my time sleeping 
and collecting the amounts still due me 
from my customers. This pleasant labor 
brought my cash assets to more than three 
hundred dollars. In an effort to make it 
three thousand—at odds of fifteen to one— 
my prophetic powers failed, the steed of my 
choice almost landed in fourth place, and 
my capital shrank to a hundred dollars. 

That amount, though, was not the sole 
fruit of my two years’ hard labor. I had 
smelled printers’ ink, watched the presses 
go round and, from the corridor in front 
of the circulation department, had heard 
the clatter of typewriters and the tap-tap 
of telegraph instruments. I determined to 
become a journalist. With sublime faith 
I exchanged fifty perfectly good dollars for 
a correspondence course in a school of 
journalism, rented a second-hand type- 
writer, and went to work writing copy that 
was never printed. At last I had a real 
object and goal. 

After four and a half years in America 
my visible and audible assets consisted of 
twenty-seven dollars in cash, a wide Eng- 
lish vocabulary, a Boston accent acquired 
in the German classroom, and a certificate 
proclaiming to the world that the owner 
thereof had successfully completed the cor- 
respondence course in journalism offered by 
the International Press Society. I also had 
a pasteboard card certifying that I was a 
duly accredited representative of this same 
Press Society. 


I had made up my mind to call on the |. 


city editor of every paper in Chicago to 
offer my pen; but the subconscious mem- 
ory of the endless rebuffs I had endured 
when I had to make a living by selling 
wringers on easy payments, during my 
greenhorn year, came to the surface again 
and made it impossible for me to confront 
the masters of my destiny face to face. I 
compromised. I wrote them all a nice long 
sete stating my qualifications in full de- 
ail. 

The one reply came from the Tribune. 
It was a printed slip saying that my appli- 
cation for employment on the editorial staff 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Reliable and Time Tested — 
Antiseptic _Disinfecta 


Germicide 


Ask any 
doctor or 
trained nurse 
about Lysol. 


Don't wait for disease. A little Lysol will 
protect you from big trouble. It has b 
used successfully in hospitals for over 
years. Use it in sick- 
Three Sizes: rooms, for personal 
25c, 50c, $1.00 hygiene, bathrooms, 
of your cruggist kitchens, stables and 
outhouses. of 
Lysol is concentrated. | 
It is used diluted with | 
water. A bottlelastsa | 
_ long time. Be sure © 
” you get Lysol itself. | 


Helpful Booklet 
**Home Hygiene”’ 
Mailed FREE 


Manufactur:ng Chemists 
85 William Street 
New York 


Canadian Office; 1 and 3 
St. Helen St., Montreal 


HE ‘‘ANY-WEIGHT” | 


Water Ballast Lawn Roll- 
er is necessary to a beauti- 
ful lawn. Adjustable from light 
weight for soft spring sod to heavy | 
and still heavier, as demanded 
by summer drought. Simply fill 
it with water—‘‘ Any-Weight" 
—in one minute. 
Eighteen sizes or styles — one or 
two acetylene sections made 
from high carbon steel and | 
with anti-turf-tearing round | 
edges—positively non-rust- 
ing water entrances and 
drums—adjustable ten- 
sion handle counterpoise 
weights—our new roller | 
bearing makes this ma- 
chine the easiest run- 
ning of rollers. 
Send for free catalogue or 
10c in stamps for treatise on 
“Care of Lawns.” 


CO., Box 17, Monroe, Michigan | 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT 


Red Dorothy Perkins, fiery red climb- 
er; Killarney, best pink; Radiance, 
carmine; Peerless, pure white; Lady 
Hillingdon, apricot yellow; Eugene 
Uj: Boullette, deep crimson. Postage paid, — 
Z safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

6 Assorted Ferns 2! 


+ -«, 6c 5¢ 

6 Chrysanthemums ......... 25¢ 

6 Basket Vines!. . sc). « oe 25¢ 

6 Fine Geraniums ......... 25¢ 

15 Assorted Strawberries . 25c. 6 Carnations .... . 25¢ 


Canoeing 

makes you 

hungry asa bear"—puts color in 

your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength 

in your body. Owna Kennebec. Book tells 
about Kennebec paddling, sailing and motoring 
models. Describes perfect style, great speed, light- 


ness, strength. Write now. Kennebec Canoe Co., 57 R.R.Sq., Waterville, Me. 
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The Oil That Puts Velvet’ 


in Your Motor 


Here is the solution of your lubricating problems—you who own motor cars: 
The oil that enables you to ‘“‘turn ’er over”’ easily; 

““Cushions”’ the moving parts of your car against wear or strain; 

Works equally well in summer or winter, because of its sturdy texture; 
Gives far greater mileage for each gallon; 

Is free from solid matter—will not gum; 


Contains no free carbon, does not “‘coke”’ in the cylinders or foul your 
spark plugs; the slight amount of residue being carried off in the exhaust; 


The oil that has the body to seal tight the clearance of the pistons and 
to give the entire force of the explosion to the running of the car; 


The increased-mileage, increased-power oil, is 


We furnish this high 
grade motor oil to the 
Ford Motor Company 
and its branches. 


WHITE STAR REFINING C0 


DETROIT sm MICHIGAN 


This is the Popular 
White Star Six - Gal- 
lon Container — an 
ideal size for estab- 

lishing the proof 
of every White 

Star claim. 


The All-Weather Lubricant 


The Ford Motor Company have adopted White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil for exclusive 
use in the Ford factories and service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 
Their three years’ experience is summed up in the following letter to us: 


“After careful experiments and tests, we have adopted 
your White Star Extra Quality Lubricating Oil here at 
the factory and for use and sale at our branch houses, 
as best adapted for our cars. 


(Signed) FORD MOTOR CO.” 


Other big automobile manufacturers have satisfied _ against mechanical difficulties by the use of White 
themselves by exhaustive experiments in the labora- Star Extra Quality Motor Oil. 

tory and on the road as to the efficiency of White Sold in standard sizes—also in the popular White 
Star Extra Quality Motor Oil. Star Six-Gallon special container shown above. 
Laboratory engineers agree that 75 percent of motor It’s easy to buy. The concerns listed below distribute 
troubles are caused by improper lubrication. it. Ford agents and other local dealers throughout the 
You insure your car against accident. Insure it country sell it. Ask your dealer or write the following: 


List of Sales Agents who Distribute White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 


Atlanta, Gas. s..ssc 0... Ozburn Automobile Supply Co., Inc. Los Angeles, Cal.......... Chanslor & Lyon Co. St. Joseph, Mo.......... . White Star Distributing Co. 
LE) LGN ogi Couch Georger Tire Agcy., Inc. Lincoln, Neb.............OQmaha White Star Co. San Antonio, Tex......... Clifton George Co. 

Chicago, Ill..............Bradt White Star Co. Louisville, Ky. «0:0. 0. Roy E. Warner Co. Tacoma, Wash...........Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... The Ford Supply Shop Co. Memphis, Tenn..........Ozburn Auto Supply Co., Inc. Toledo, Ohio.............Roberts Toledo Auto Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... The Cleveland White Star Co, Milwaukee, Wis.......... Wisconsin White Star Co. Waterloo, Ia.............Repass Auto Co. 

Detroit, Mich........... .Elmer W. Brown Co. Minneapolis, Minn.......Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc. St. John, New Brunswick. Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Wen VErMCOlo.y 003. «dc >. «.. Auto Equipment Co. New York, NiiV.. c225505 Wayne Oil Co. Quebec, Que.............Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Des Moines, Ia.......... .Central Automobile Supply Co. Newark, IN. J. sti etecieir The King Sales Co. Montreal, Que.. Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Davenport. Ta............ Davenport Auto & Supply Co. New Orleans, La.......... Shuler Rubber & Supply Co. moronte, Ont... 5. ocean Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Dallas, Texas............Clifton George Co. Oakland, Cal.............Chanslor & Lyon Co. Ottawa, Ont.............Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
East Orange, N. J......... The King Sales Co. Omaha, Neb.............Omaha White Star Co. Winnipeg, Man.......... Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Fresno, Cal..............Chanslor & Lyon Co. Portland, Ore soon aa sec Chanslor & Lyon Co. Saskatoon, Sask..........Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... Becker Auto Co. San Francisco, Cal........ Chanslor & Lyon Co. Calgary Altacs . si. a ac Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Houston, Texas.......... Clifton George Co. Seattle, Wash............Chanslor & Lyon Co. Nancouvery Bi Cs....050...- « Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind.,.......The Motor Shop Spokane, Wash........... Chanslor & Lyon Co. Victoria, Bu Ch aes sana leccion Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Kansas City, Mo......... White Star Distributing Co. Sioux City, Ia............Wm. Warnock Co. 


WHITE STAR REFINING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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T is still unique in the large number of 
parts and operations ground to the accu- 
racy of a thousandth and the fraction of 
a thousandth part of an inch. 

It is still unique in that standardization which 
insists that every essential part be exactly 
like every other part of its kind. 


It is still unique in the extent to which 
friction is eliminated from its working parts. 


It is still unique in that alignment which 
makes for the harmonious action of its units. 


It is still unique in its balance and in the 
scientific allotment of its weight. 


It is still unique in those qualities which 
make for year after year of dependable 
service. 


It is still unique in the characteristics which 
make a fact of the phrase : —————_____ 
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ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THIE CADILLAC © 


ONLY THE CADILLAC RIDES LIKE THE CADILLAC 


: (Continued from Page 34) 

nad been placed on file and would be con- 
sidered when it was reached on the waiting 
ist. I felt mighty cheerful for two days. 
When they came round to my letter the 
job was as good as landed—I was sure of 
that. A few days later it occurred to me to 
make inquiries concerning the size of the 
waiting list. Nine hundred and sixty-two 
applications were ahead of mine! I, there- 
fore, extended my correspondence and 
offered my services to hundreds of cabalis- 
tic combinations of numbers and letters 
appearing underneath advertisements ask- 
ing for clerks of all kinds and varieties. I 
even inserted a want ad, stating that a 
well-educated young man, speaking Eng- 
lish, German and French fluently, wanted a 
position, with small wages and large chances 
of advancement. When my capital was 
down to two dollars I capitulated and be- 
came a “professor” in a school of languages. 

The establishment was one of a chain 
of genteel language schools scattered 
throughout America and Europe. Its fac- 
ulty consisted of male white slaves, edu- 
cated immigrants who, like myself, tried 
to sell intellectual gymnastics in a mar- 
ket screaming for practical craftsmanship. 
Most of the professors laboring in these lan- 
guage stores were graduates of European 
universities, men of intellect and erudition, 
who earned ten to fourteen dollars a week 
and trembled when Monsieur le Directeur 
beckoned them into his office. They knew 
what it meant to be stranded penniless in a 
strange land. 

My colleagues on the faculty were the 
senior professor of German, as pedantic 
and thorough as only a German can be; a 
Spaniard, with a long, lugubrious English 
face; an excitable little Frenchman; and 
the director, also French. Since English 
was at a premium and its use positively 
prohibited during lessons, French was the 
medium in which the various nationalities 
communicated with one another. 

I made good almost without effort. So 
well was the management pleased with my 
work that my pay was raised to twelve 
dollars a week and I was transferred to St. 
Louis. There I played a dual réle. Be- 
sides teaching German, I was appointed pro- 
fessor of English, introduced under the name 
of Wilson, and put in charge of two classes 
of foreigners anxious to perfect their knowl- 
edge of the natives’ language. From St. 
Louis I was sent to Memphis until I was 
recalled to Chicago, where a Franco- 
German war had broken out. A new direc- 
tor had been appointed during my absence, 
the director had quarreled with Hagermann, 
the senior German pedant, and Hagermann 
had opened a rival school. 


An Interesting Proposal 


When I saw the new director I realized 
why the sword had been forced into meek 
Hagermann’s hands. Douriez was a petty 
tyrant, who loved to show his authority 
over those in his power. He delighted in 
pussyfooting, darted suddenly round cor- 
ners, and peered through keyholes to see 
whether his many instructions were obeyed 
to the letter. The palms of his hands were 
almost worn to the bone from constant 
tubbing; his conversation with patrons of 
the schools was punctuated by continuous 
bows, so humble and deep that his spine 
seemed to be made of rubber—until he 
confronted his underlings, when it turned 
into cast iron. His manner might have 
overawed mein Europe, but as a free Amer- 
a citizen I resented the cracking of his 
whip. 

I felt in my bones that a hyphenated 
war on neutral American soil was inevita- 
ble. It came sooner than I expected, and 
In consequence of it I lost my position. 

Since I did not like teaching anyway, I 
accepted the loss of the job philosophically; 
but I resolved that my next position would 
be on the staff of a newspaper. It was. I 
became the local staff of a hyphenated daily. 

During my soliciting days I had sold a 
Tug to the wife of a newspaper man work- 
ing on one of the Chicago German papers. 

had become slightly acquainted with him 
and he knew of my desire to become a jour- 
nalist. When I reached home I found a 
note requesting me to call at his office. I 
hurried there on the wings of hope. When 
I burst breathlessly into his office he looked 
up, his tired eyes hidden beneath a long 
green shade. 

Would you like to become city editor of 
the Tageblatt, in ——” He named a com- 
munity of a hundred thousand a night’s 
ride from Chicago. “ Wedekind, the owner, 
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has asked me to find a live young news- 
paper man for him and I’ve recommended 
you. He’ll be here Monday.”’ Would I? I 
wrung my friend’s hand until he grew em- 
barrassed. 

The wind was from the south that day, 
but the stockyard perfume was attar of 
roses in my nostrils. Never before had I 
noticed how beautiful Chicago really was. 
Even the roar of the elevated was music to 
my ears. I was the happiest youth in seven 
counties— until I took stock of the journal- 
istic accomplishments that would qualify 
me for the responsible position of city editor. 
Cold perspiration began to break out all 
over my body. But I had not learned to play 
poker in vain. I resolved to bluff it through. 

On Monday afternoon I met the pub- 
lisher in his room in the most expensive 
downtown hotel. Wedekind looked me over 
appraisingly. 

“T need a wide-awake man to handle the 
local news,”’ he began in excellent English. 
“Will you please tell me what experience 
you have had in newspaper work?” 

I swallowed hard—twice—before I an- 
swered. 

“T have been in the newspaper business 
for more than two years,’ I said. After all, 
the delivery service was a most important 
part of a newspaper. 

“What papers have you worked for?”’ 

I named three of the Chicago dailies and 
added that I had been the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the International Press So- 
ciety. His face brightened. 


German-American Journalism 


“That is fine!”’ he exclaimed enthusias- 


‘ tically. ‘‘Ever since I acquired the Tage- 


blatt I have wanted a man with training 
on English papers to put some life into the 
sheet and make it modern. But can you 
write German?” 

Having reassured him on this point we 
came to terms. I was to report the follow- 
ing Monday at the Tageblatt office. He 
was to send a railroad pass for the trip, and 
my compensation was to be fifteen dollars 
a week, with a raise to twenty the moment 
I showed that I had made good. When I 
packed I burned the certificate from the 
correspondence school. 

My heart pounded like a trip hammer as 
I entered the Tageblatt office promptly at 
eight the following Monday. Would the 
mask be torn off my face? Would the keen 
eyes of my new colleagues detect my inex- 
perience at orce? How did reporters get 
the news, anyway? What were the func- 
tions of a city editor? I shivered when I 
thought of my bluff’s enormity. 

I might have spared myself the worry. 
The eyes of the Tageblatt staff never dis- 
covered my journalistic ignorance; they 
were too weak and too busy. The staff 
consisted of Doctor Knorr, sixty-nine, the 
editorial writer, and Captain Pfeil, seventy- 
one, the telegraph editor. Both were vet- 
erans of the period when German journalism 
in the United States was in its golden age; 
when it produced men of whom Carl Schurz 
and the elder Pulitzer were the greatest, 
though there were other luminaries of ex- 
ceptional brilliance. These men had been 
a real power—is it presumptuous on the 
part of a hyphenated American to say “for 
good”?—in the three decades between 
1860 and 1890, when German immigration 
was at its height. They had guided and 
instructed hundreds of thousands of new- 
comers, molded their ideals after the pattern 
hammered out in the white heat of the 
Civil War. They spoke proudly of the days 
when a reporter was a real reporter, writing 
his own copy with his own pencil, before 
the telephone made of reporting a me- 
chanical operation. 

They received the newcomer kindly, with 
warm handclasps, welcomed him as a 
brother craftsman—and turned to their 
tasks again. They were old, slow, and the 
press could not be kept waiting. From 
them I need fear no interference or criti- 
cism. The owner was of the more modern 
type of German-Americans. Married to a 
native daughter, with influential connec- 
tions, he spoke English by preference, 
looked after the business end and cared 
only about the finished product; the proc- 
esses of the editorial department did not 
interest him. Of him, likewise, I need not 
be afraid. He would never think of ques- 
tioning my professional standing. 

There remained only my predecessor, 
who, having succeeded in convincing the 
campaign leaders of the dominant party 
that he habitually carried eighty per cent 
of the German vote in his vest pocket, had 
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The desire to create the 
very best is augmented by 
the eagerness of every 
worker in our shops to 
maintain for 
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Smart Clothes 


—g) the unbroken record for 
, supremacy that has been 
\ enjoyed during Sixty-One 
) Years Of Knowing How. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 
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THIS LABEL STANDS FOR "SIXTY- 
ONE YEARS OF KNOWING HOW" 
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Atmosphere” 


You feel the difference at once— 
the indefinable air, distinctive, { 
but informal, which makes Hotel 
La Salle a home, however long 
or short your stay. In name, it 
carries the finest traditions ofthe | }} 
past; in service, it stands for the 
highest present progress. 
RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 


Per day 
bath 


¢ Fs $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . ° . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . 3 F . $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room if i $5 to $8 
Single room with double 
bed . ‘ P . $4, $4.50 and $5 


Two connecting rooms with bath 


Two persons $5 to $8 é i y pinto 
Three persons . - $6 to $9 eed a Ay 
Four persons . i 3 . $7 to $12 ond \ ss 
1026 rooms—834 with private bath o Ki saute 

La Salle at Madison Street ( S 


CHICAGO 


The only Hotel in Chicago 
maintaining floor clerks 

and individual serv- 
ice on every floor 


NN 
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Get Your Styles Direct 
rom Where they Originateg 


HIGHWAY” 


Six «7d Twelve Cylinder Cars 
are Style Motors~~ 


bcd : oo Lis - | | 
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sh | : BYES business has its style center—has 

way eer certain designers who originate. For every 

originator there are many imitators. Many National originated styles are copied. National 
builders create style designs and advance improvements both for the efficiency of mechanism 
and for the rider’s luxury and appearance. 
National built the first American Sixes; was a pioneer with the left-side drive, with the stream- 
line body, with the twelve-cylinder motor, etc.; and set the world’s standard for speed and 
stamina in stock cars. National styles are leaders—they dominate—they attract. Yet, in all 
of the many styles originated by National there is one central idea—one, something that is strictly 
National. It is notable in all National cars. National styles have a definite meaning and are 
not made simply for sales impetus. 
Only because of fifteen years of experiencé is National able to offer the new Highway models, 
creations of unusual beauty and intrinsic worth, at such modest prices. Why not appear in 
public in “‘ America’s best looking car’’? 


mews’ $1690 sper $1990 Nevrort $2375 


Ask any National dealer or write direct for details of ‘‘Six’’ or ‘“‘Twelve”’ 
NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ohe Grand Feize al the 
Sanlranciscolonanmalycic Liposition 


was awarded Lo 
Waltham Watches 


This is the highest possible award and the only one of the class. In 
addition we received five gold medals and one silver medal. 

Ax the great world expositions, wherever exhibited, Waltham Watches 
have received highest awards. 

The English language is free to all, and the words, “precise”, “best” 
and “reliable” can be used by any watch manufacturer with impunity. 
Rather than indulge in a battle of adjectives we prefer to point out that, 
where scientific tests are made and where the judgment of watch 
experts is encountered, Waltham Watches are invariably chosen as being 
the most accurate and dependable of all timepieces. 

Such evidence is not a mere claim—it is proof. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 
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been rewarded for this assertion with a nice 
little sinecure in the City Hall. He was 
in the middle thirties, wore long hair, a 
pointed beard, glasses and a short pipe with 
a curved stem. This man—Hagen was his 
name—unwittingly solved for me the mys- 
tery that surrounded the technic of the 
actual gathering of news. 

“Come on! Let’s make the rounds,” he 
suggested when Wedekind, the publisher, 
had introduced me. “I know everybody 
in town and I'll show you the ropes.” 

I took the first deep breath in a week and 


' inwardly promised to be grateful forever. 


Hagen took me down to the health depart- 
ment, introduced me to the commissioner 
and his entire force, and showed me the 
blanks from which to copy the daily grist 
of births and deaths. Crossing the corridor 
we entered the police court, where Hagen 
commended me to the judge, the clerk and 
the bailiffs. He did not forget to call my 
attention to the docket and urged the clerk 
not to hold out any stories on me. Through 
every office we meandered, establishing con- 
nections and getting acquainted with the 
sources of news. 

In the courthouse I shook hands with all 
the superior-court judges and their clerks, 
accepted a cigar offered me by the county 
attorney —the very official whose prose- 
cuting function had been the object of 
my bloodiest: hatred a few years before— 
chatted with the sheriff, and looked into 
the eyes of the grizzled police chief without 
flinching. I received curt nods from two 
mighty, appointed Federal judges, watched 
the postmaster at work, and penetrated into 
the private office occupied by the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the state. My 
reception everywhere could not have been 
more cordial. 

It almost made me dizzy. Here I was, 
an immigrant earning fifteen dollars a week, 
representing a paper printed in a foreign 
language, an erstwhile anarchist, who would 
have been marked unto the grave in the 
Fatherland, shaking hands and talking 
with the highest officials of a great state on 
terms of equality. Such a proceeding would 
have been unthinkable in Germany. I had 
to smile as I thought of the furtive, anxious, 
bowing and scraping teachers who in their 
spare moments gathered the local news for 
our favorite home paper in Germany. Even 
I, a mere high-school boy, with only the 
prospect of a university career, had treated 
them with a certain condescension. 

As never before, I realized on that day 
the depth to which the roots of democracy 
have penetrated the loose American soil. 
That day also opened my eyes to the tre- 
mendous power wielded by the press over 
the political fortunes of public officials; I 
sensed that the extent of this power was 
known full well to the aforesaid function- 
aries. 

After the last form had been sent to the 
press that afternoon Hagen took me to the 
reporters’ room in the City Hall and intro- 
duced me to my colleagues from the English 
papers. 

“You want to cultivate them,’’ headvised. 
“Tt’s an impossibility for you to cover the 
entire city. And if you’re on good terms 
with the boys they’ll protect you; so that 
you won’t miss any of the big stories.” 


The Headline Artist 


It was plain sailing after the first day. 
Within a month I was so sure of my footing 
that I ventured to encroach on the domain 
of the telegraph editor, Captain Pfeil’s first 
page. The headlines he wrote did not suit 
me. No two of them were alike, either in 
size, style of type or number of subheads. 
The captain merely wrote them and al- 
lowed the foreman of the composing room 
to set them up in any manner he pleased, 
hit or miss. Having seen a chart containing 
samples of every head on the copy desk of 
an afternoon daily, I proceeded to work out 
a similar scheme for the Tageblatt. Cap- 
tain Pfeil growled at first when I suggested 
the innovation, but when he saw the first 
page in its new typographical dress he 
acquiesced readily. Wedekind, the owner, 
expressed such lively satisfaction with the 
result that I ventured to throw out a hint 
concerning the high cost of living and the 
promised raise. It came three weeks later 
when I found seventeen instead of fifteen 


- dollars in my envelope. 


For the short, deep-chested telegraph 
editor I developed a genuine affection. Life 
had not been gentle with him. Old age 
found him where youth had left him— 
working for small wages; but there was no 
trace of bitterness in the old man’s soul. 


He had preserved through all the vicisgj- 
tudes a childlike simplicity, a sunny smile | 
and a warm heart. It was rare that he — 
talked of himself. When he did I listened | 
with rapt attention. He had come to the 
United States in the fifties and drifted to 
Saginaw when stumps still stood in the 
streets of the settlement. See. 
He spoke of the hunting and fishing in 
the old days until my mouth watered: he 
described the picturesque life on the Mis- 
sissippi; told of adventures on plains and 
prairies so vividly that my boyhood picture 
of America stood forth in all its resplendent 
colors. £6 
It was only by accident that I discovered 
the origin of Pfeil’s military title. He had 
served for three-years with the Union forces 
in the Civil War, rising to the command of 
a battery and fighting until a shell tore 
away half of his left forearm. He wore his 
left sleeve far down over the knuckles of his 
hand. Of his exploits in the war he never 
spoke. » 
“Let others do the bragging,” he retorted 
impatiently when pressed. 63 
Only once did I hear him tell of the war, 
and on that occasion I learned that the im- 
pressions of the great period were still the 
strongest and freshest of his long life. 


Ain Uphill Pull 


Like Captain Pfeil, German journalism 
in the United States is living on its memo- 
ries. The Old Guard of readers is vanishing 
faster every year, and German immigration 
has been shrinking until the new recruits 
ean no longer fill the gaps in the ranks. 
There was a time when German-American 
journalism was second in power, numbers 
and influence to the native press only, but 
this distinction passed from it with the be- 
ginning of the New Immigration. It is the 
everlasting lament of the men who publish 
papers in foreign tongues that the second 
generation will not read the language of its 
parents; yet most of the foreign-language 
publishers I have known habitually con- 
verse in English. And that most important 
cog in the newspaper machinery, the adver- 
tising solicitor, need not be an accomplished 
linguist, no matter what the hyphen of the 
paper for which he works. All he needs is 
a strong line of conversation in colloquial 
American. ie 

In the last ten years the ownership of 
nearly all the German-American papers has 
fallen into the hands of the native-born 
second generation. As a rule, these young 
American publishers know little of the 
German editorial workings and care less. 
Their principal interest centers in the result 
of the balance sheet. The old men who do 
the writing, make the paper and establish 
its policy feel this change and resent it. 
They know that the end of the institution 
they built is in sight; they see it crumbling 
before their eyes, dying inch by inch for 
lack of the nourishment which only new 
blood can bring. = 

On the inside of the German-American 
publications the atmosphere is funereal, de- 
pressing, hopeless. They know that growth 
is impossible—and they cannot fight 
against time. Similar conditions prevail in 
the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish publi- 
cation offices; and the same fate awaits all 
hyphenated papers, no matter how pros- 
perous they are for the moment. That is 
why they are fighting so desperately against 
any restriction of immigration. They know 
that the literacy test is only the enter- 
ing wedge. Restricted immigration means 
slow strangulation, and nobody likes to be 
strangled. 

On the Tageblatt, conditions were not 
quite so gloomy as I have seen them in 
other officessince. The circulation was hold- 
ing up well. Of course the press did not 
start on scratch; the counting apparatus — 
was pushed ahead a few notches before 
the cylinders began to revolve. But that 
seemed to be the universal practice of all 
newspapers, native and foreign, twelve 
years ago. Wedekind, the publisher, stood 
well in the community, had adequate cap- 
ital and advertising support, and the paper 
was respected. ¢ 

There came a time when I felt that this 
respect was undeserved. It was three 
months before the city election. A bitter 
campaign was about to begin. When I 
asked Wedekind which side we should sup- 
port he laughed. > 

“‘Mum’s the word! We are strictly inde- 
pendent,” he said in a stage whisper. “Say 
nothing about the candidates until I give 
the word.” 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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THE KIRSCHBAUM 
“VOGUE” 


© A. B, K- CO. 


lf these extraordinary times, the commanding figure in the retail world is that merchant who 
associates himself in the public eye with the house and the merchandise of unquestioned 
standards. For while any clothier in his advertising columns may promise definite quality at a 
definite price, his community knows that is only watery rhetoric unless supported by the product 
of one of those few makers who can fulfill the letter and the spirit of that pledge. 


KIRSCHBAUM CLOTHES 
$15, $20, $25 and up to $40 


garments of pure wool fabrics—easy metropolitan style —tailored in daylight shops— backed by 
the unqualified Kirschbaum guarantee. 


Your name and address on a postcard will bring you a booklet containing illustrations of Kirschbaum styles for Spring and samples 
of fabrics used in the various models, together with prices for which they may be had at any store selling Kirschbaum Clothes 
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RIGHT OF WAY 


HE man who drives a Packard Twin-Six owns the 

road. His car is the accepted gauge of ability and 
value. Its twelve-cylinder motor is the master of any 
situation, whether that situation demand sustained 
racing speed, downright exertion, or the smoothest, 
softest action. In the service of more than 4,000 
owners it has shattered all traditions of automobile 
sufficiency. 


The Packard Twin-Six engine was a logical develop- 
ment by a company that for seventeen years has been 
the recognized leader of automobile progress. Now it 
has the clinching endorsement of the most exacting 
clientele in the world. 


The Packard Motor Car Company repeats with 
greater emphasis than. ever before: 


Ask the man who owns one” 


THE *‘1-25°°-— Wuex Base 125 IncuEs. With any Open Body, $2750, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
THE ‘*1-35°’— WHEELBASE 185 INCHES. With any Open Body, $3150, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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Pi (Concluded from Page 38) 

At that very moment he was asking for 
bids, and he made no bones about it. The 
best offer for the paper’s influence had been 
a thousand dollars. Wedekind held out 
for fifteen hundred, finally compromising on 
twelve hundred. Fortunately the task of 
delivering the editorial goods devolved 
on old Doctor Knorr. He shrugged his bent 
shoulders and wrote leaders to order. He 
had become calloused years before. 

One of the American papers was owned 
by the railroad; the second was controlled 
by the trolley interests; the third was 
owned by a publisher who had been ar- 
dently progressive during the Civil War 
aad still retained, unchanged, a complete 
set of before-the-war ideals. The fourth 
paper was nondescript, for revenue only. 
I believe the Tageblatt, ethically at least, 
stood above its native contemporaries. So 
long as the issue was merely a dispute be- 
tween the ins and the outs, Wedekind sold 
to the highest bidder with a light heart and 
a clear conscience; but when the issue in- 
volved questions of public policy and the 
welfare of the community, money could not 
buy the editorial pages. 

He supplied proof of this Jekyll-and- 
Hyde attitude a year and a half after my 
entry into the Tageblatt office. Though 
the street railway’s franchise would not 
expire for nine years, its owners feared ad- 
verse legislation and, counting on a subser- 
vient city council, demanded a renewal of 
the permit to use the streets for half a cen- 
tury. Both branches of the city council, 
like Barkis, were “‘willin’.””. The renewal 
was about to slide through when the coura- 
geous city attorney loudly objected to the 
deal. Facing the city council assembled in 
joint session one evening, he denounced the 
attempt as a frame-up. T'wenty-five years 
should be the limit of the grant, he de- 
clared; a tax on gross earnings should be 
imposed, and the franchise granted only on 
condition that the entire system should 
revert to the city free of any cost whatso- 
ever at the end of the period. 

I was covering the meeting when the city 
attorney threw his bomb. At the reporters’ 
table we looked at one another in dumb 
astonishment, then sent the pencils racing 
over the sheets. It was the biggest sensa- 
tion in years, for the exclusive possession 
of which any reporter would give a couple 
of fingers, or even a day’s pay. Only fat, 
funny old Gordon, of the Star, the street- 
railway paper, sat unmoved without writ- 
ing a line, smiling cynically. 

Not one of the four American papers the 
next day printed the story on the first page. 
They tucked the franchise matter away 
on the inside and limited the story to the 
announcement that the city attorney had 
presented an alternative renewal plan, 
which was being considered by the proper 
committees. 


A Journalistic Victory 


The Tageblatt that afternoon came out 
with screaming headlines, followed by five 
solid columns describing the attempted 
steal and its uncovering. I had been writ- 
ing until four in the morning; and at eight 
I was at the desk again, clearing away 
routine matters in order to have a free field 
for the big fight. Everything had to give 
way, so that the unholy design of the octo- 
pus might be smashed by the keys of my 
trusty typewriter. When I found that the 

erican papers were minimizing the city 
attorney’s bold stroke, deftly removing the 
sting from his words and artfully hiding the 
importance of the subject, my ardor grew. 
I was certain that, despite the conspiracy 
of silence, the entire city would by night be 
buzzing with the news of my exposé. When 
T left the office that afternoon I had to un- 
button the top part of my vest and my hat 
did not seem to fit. 

Twenty-four hours later my wearing ap- 
parel felt comfortable again. I had been 
disillusioned. No bells had been tolled, no 
bands of citizens carrying hempen ropes 
had congregated on the corners the night 

ore; in fact, the great exposure had not 
caused one provider to be late for dinner, so 
far as I could discover. The street cars ran 
as usual, the sun shone in the same old way, 
and the gun stores did not report a sudden 
Tush of buyers. It was sad! I ascribed the 
ineffectiveness of my heavy shells to the 
fact that they were loaded with German. 
Still, that did not explain the apathy of the 
erman citizens. It was my first experi- 
ence with the mass inertia that is the re- 
-former’s sorest trial. But I did not give up. 
_ Ikept on hammering day after day. 
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Wedekind gave me a free hand. Even 
when the street railway began buying half 
pages in the Tageblatt he refused to inter- 
fere. But when I proposed, with the con- 
currence of the city attorney, to fall on the 
enemy with English broadsides, he refused 
his consent. 

“It isn’t our business,” he explained. 
“We have done our part, as it was our duty 
to do. A campaign in English would be 
construed either as an admission of the 
ineffectiveness of a German paper or as a 
lack of interest in public affairs among the 
Germans.”’ 

So Lhad to postpone my leap into English- 
American literature for a while longer. 

Still, we smoked the enemy into the open. 
German societies took up the franchise 
fight; the German Socialists and, through 
them, the English-speaking Reds, seized the 
cudgel. When the franchise renewal was 
finally granted it was for thirty-five years, 
imposed a gross-earnings tax, and contained 
a clause giving the city the option to buy 
the system at its physical valuation after 
the twenty-first year. 


Did the Hyphen Disappear? 


During my second year on the Tageblatt 
I went into politics. I became the German- 
American press agent of a faction in the 
dominant party, charged with the duty of 
launching the largest possible amount of 
campaign material into the columns of the 
state’s German papers at the least possible 
expense. Next I turned my attention to 
the task of telling the readers of German 
magazines what the modern United States 
looks like. 

My first contribution brought a hundred 
marks, a good deal of money in ‘Germany. 
The editor asked for more. I complied, and 
the checks for the material gradually in- 
creased until three hundred marks became 
my established rate with the best of the 
German publications. And the large dailies 
in Germany developed an unexpected appe- 
tite for thoughtful articles discussing Ameri- 
can economic, political and social conditions. 

Meantime, though, I had left the Tage- 
blatt, and the manner of my going showed 
me the full extent of the change that had 
taken place within me since I blithely 
boarded the steamer at Bremen. 

Wedekind, the publisher, fell ill, became 
an invalid. Summoning his younger 
brother from Germany, he placed him in 
charge of the paper. This young man was 
approximately my own age.’ The year pre- 
vious he had graduated from a German 
university and received his doctor’s degree. 
Though I did not realize it at the time, he 
was the image of what I should have been 
had I continued my career in Germany. 

I could not stand his manner. His per- 
sonality, his attitude toward the world and 
the people in it, grated on my nerves. I did 
not like the style of his mustache, the cut 
of his clothes; the atmosphere of superior 
intellect, training, experience and position 
emanating from him. His stiff, formal cour- 
tesy, his curt orders, his unwitting attempts 
to transplant the rigorous discipline of a Ger- 
man bureau into an American newspaper 
office roused mutterings of resentment. I 
had heard city editors and managing edi- 
tors bawl out unhappy reporters until the 
rafters rang; but this was different. Young 
Wedekind’s criticisms lacked the impersonal 
tone; between him and thestaff there was no 
feeling of comradeship. He wasnot the boss, 
but the master. 

The explosion came when the imported 
chief introduced a time clock into the sane- 
tum. Captain Pfeil departed. I preceded 
him, following the path of the setting sun 
on passes supplied by the generous hands of 
general passenger agents. My apprentice- 
ship was over. With a pen trained in two 
languages, I had no trouble in locating a job 
whenever I looked for one. 

Considering the reason for my immigra- 
tion, it is rather strange that for a couple 
of years half of my earnings came from 
the Fatherland, from German publications. 
But this source of cash gradually dried up 
as my output in English found increas- 
ing favor with American editors. Soon it 
ceased altogether. I spoke, wrote and 
thought exclusively in American. My off- 
spring did not learn a word of German. I 
found myself unable to carry on a conver- 
sation in German, except with frequent 
pauses to hunt for common words. I was 
completely Americanized. The hyphen had 
disappeared. 

Had it, really? 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
giving the Autobiography of aHyphenated American. 
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DAVE: ‘‘Say, dad, I’ve discovered a great 
thing for razors—3-in-One Oil. Just use 
a drop on blade and strop, and you get 
one of those fine velvety shaves you read 
about !”” 


5 VERY man knows the 


agony of a “‘pulling”’ 
fazom = Ditemdiy scone 
know why it ‘‘pulls.” Look 
at any razor’s cutting edge 
through a magni- 
fying glass and you'll 
see why. 


A razor is like a 
miniature saw—it 
has teeth. Mois- 
ture collects , be 
tween these tiny 
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3-in-One Oil Prevents Razor-Rust 


42 EUR. Broadway 
New York 
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HIS DAD: ‘‘You’re some discoverer, Dave. 
Pretty soon you'll discover that there are 
seven days in a week. Why, young man, 
I've been using 3-in-One on my razors and 
strop for years !”” 


teeth. Rust results. The naked 
eye can’t see this rust — but its ef- 
fect is what your face feels when 
the razor “‘pulls.’’ 


3-in-One Oil prevents rust from forming. 
Do this: Moisten your thumb and fore- 
finger with a drop of 3-in-One. Draw 
the razor blade gently between them. 
Do this before and after shaving, and 
your razor will never ‘‘pull.’’ 
Also rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
well into your strop occasionally. 
Keeps it soft and pliable. 
3-in-One Oil is sold at all 
stores, in 25c Handy Oil 
Cans and in 10c, 25c¢ and 
50c bottles. 


ey 


Free 


On request we 
will send a gen- 
erous sample of 
3-in-One Oil and our 
Razor Circular — both free. 
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** The Doctor's Story 


“That Colt.is my friend. 
It proved its worth 
--late one night 
when | was on a call 
at the old Biggs place 
_ ten miles out--and [ 
. dont think Lam over- 
stating it when Isa 
that the Colt save 
wo lives—my own) 
and my chauffeurs: 


_ Write for free booklet. 
- “How to Shoot, and 
Catalog No. 85 
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Let the Easter card carry 
the message that lends the 
personal touch of friendship: 


hotograph. 


Theres a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, Ne Y. 


Factory Prices: 


yor can buy Buckskin Tires from us at prices which 
are “the lowest in America” for a tire guaranteed for 
4000 miles. This is a positive fact. And here is the reason: 

We have no branches, no salesmen, no dealers. By 
shipping direct to the man who owns a car, we have re- 
duced our selling expense to a minimum. And we have 
devised other methods of keeping down overhead charges. 
All our money goes into making a thoroughly good black 
tread tire—dependable to the last mile. 


Let us tell you about our attractive offer direct to 
auto owners. 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


Buckskin Tires are absolutely good tires in every way, 
shape and form. Nothing but the purest Para rubber and 
the strongest Sea Island cotton fabric are used in their manu- 


facture. Every tire and tube is rigidly inspected before 
leaving the factory. We are selling Buckskins now to hun- 
dreds who bought Buckskins last year. 

OUR GUARANTEE—Every Buckskin—patented basket- 
weave non-skid, or plain tread—is guaranteed for 4000 miles. 
If you don’t get this mileage—and a majority of Buckskin 
users invariably get much more—a credit in full will beallowed 
for the unexpired mileage and we’ll pay expressage both ways. 


REFERENCES— Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, The First National Bank 
of Canton, O.,and The Cummings Trust Co. of Carrollton, O. 


Write today for our special low-price offer to car owners. 
The L. & M. Rubber Co., Dept. '7, Carrollton, o. 
1 


Western Distributing Office, 
328 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers 
of rubber goods 
since 1904, 


| “T have lost the recipe.” 
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THE RULING PASSION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


little in due season when the table is to 
her perfect satisfaction. Again I try to 
catch the eye of Miss Priscille and again I 
see she is agreeably agitated. ‘‘Oh-ho!”’ 
I think, “‘there is more upon the surface 
here than meets the view!” But when I 
come out of the kitchen next time with a 
new supply of tea I am no longer in doubt. 
Under the table I see the foot of Meester 
Tucker in close communion with the foot 
of Miss Priscille. ‘‘Ma foi!’ I think, ‘‘he 
makes a mash upon her. Ma foi!” I think, 
“fa man in love isa man undone. With her 
questions she will lead him to his ruin!” 
Thinking the affair accomplish, I wait in 
composure for the dénouement of the play. 
“Now she will ask a question and unmask a 
villain,’ I think. But she doesn’t. “‘Now 
she will put him to the test supreme,” I 
think. But she doesn’t. A strange uncer- 
tainty assails me and I think to myself: 
I watch Miss 
Priscille more closely with the tail of my 


| eye, and I discreetly observe that strange 


communion of feet. Miss Priscille still 
talks, but in her tone I catch a tremblement, 
and here and there she drops a stitch in 
her words. Then all at once I see her steal 


| a glance at Meester Tucker through the 


fringe of her eyelash, and I say to myself 


| “Mon Dieu!” 


Eh, mesdames—your pardon, your par- 


| don, m’sieur!—but, say what you like, it is 


love which is the grandest passion of all. 
For years Miss Priscille had banked her 
fires, saying to herself: ‘My knight will 


| never come on his big, white horse—the 


fool! Down, down with love! There are 
better things in the world!”’ For years she 
had made curiosity her passion— that and 
a squeezing of the pennies. But just as 
soon as a presentable suitor appears and 


| makes'‘a gallant advance—whooo!—and the 
| fire of love burst out of its hiding and 


soon will be a consuming flame. As though 
she spoke aloud I hear the whispers in her 
heart: ‘‘This man he is not Barrows. Eliza 
was right. My eyes deceive me. Why 
would Barrows the Bigamist come to West- 
bury! The silly idea! He would go to 
Canada or lose himself in a great city. 
Eliza knew Meester Tucker better than I 
did. Heisa gentleman of true discernment 
and has fallen in love with me. Dear sister 
Eliza! Dear Mr. Tucker! Oh, oh, oh, 
how happy Iam!” 

Wherefore she smile in his smile and ex- 
change the soft glance with maiden modesty. 
“‘Parbleu!”’ I say to myself, ‘‘he is a lady 
killer of the first importance—this man 
Barrows—and now I can see for myself how 
he charm the other eight.’”’ The tea con- 
cludes itself. Meester Tucker and the 
ladies adjourn to the drawing-room where 
Miss Eliza resume her rocking, gently, 
softly, both in deference to her refreshment 
and as a sign of the delicate languor of her 
love. As for me I am in the dining room, 
removing the dishes, but my ears and eyes 
are attune to a most perfect reception, and 
if a gnat had winked his heye at me from 
the drawing-room I would have seen him 
and heard him if he titters. “Eh, Ma’m 
Bazin,” I say to myself, ‘‘the great Voltaire 
never compose a more extatique comedy!” 

Miss Priscille play the piano and Meester 
Tucker sing, ravishing his voice on the 
high notes and quavering his tone like a 
palsy. But more than this, I see he gently 
rest his hand on the shoulder of Miss Pris- 
cille with a fine air of innocence as though 
unconscious of the touch. And when he 
move his hand to turn the music I see the 
shoulder of Miss Priscille shrug itself up a 
leetle, as though it seek his hand again and 
is not displeased. Nor am I the only one to 
see. Miss Eliza sees as well and her rocking 
grows troubled and thoughtful, while pained 


emotions tramp across her face. Then 
Meester Tucker tell their fortunes. First 
he tell the fortune of Miss Eliza. He say 


she has the respect of all who know her, 
that her virtues are universal admired, that 
her character will halways remain above 
reproach and she will die regretted by all 
the world. With this cold shower of con- 
vention he drop her hand with a flap and 
then, with gentle behavior, he takes the 
hand of Miss Priscille. Miss Eliza rocks no 
more. With great difficulty she controls the 
dolor of her countenance and listens to the 
one which Meester Tucker tells Pris- 
cille: 

“You have just met a man,” he say, 
looking at her hand, “who admires you 
greatly and whois soon to fall deeply in love. 


He has thought of you and dream of you 
ever since he first met you at the post 
office.” He tell her much more of the same 
and concludes: “‘ Your married life will be 
of unusual happiness and I see by this line 


it will very soon begin.”’ Made bold by her’ 


blushing he raises her hand to his lips and 
Miss Eliza—the poor, simple soul, left out 
in the cold and deserted so completely—she 
burst out into one terrible sob and flee from 
the room with an abandon that shakes the 
house. Hastened perhaps by such a con- 
tretemps, Meester Tucker presently pay his 
adieux, and Miss Priscille goes quick to find 
her sister. But first I notice she takes the 
newspaper with the picture of Barrows and 
hides it away. 

‘‘What on earth did you ery and run out 
for like that?” she ask of her sister. But 
Miss Eliza has recover her composure, al- 
though her soul is charge with bitterness. 
“It made me cry,” she say, ‘“‘to see you 
make of yourself such a fool with that 
bigamist; and I run from the room to pre- 
vent myself from pulling at his hair,” 
“Don’t be absurd to call Meester Tucker a 
bigamist,’’ says Miss Priscille; ‘he is the 
most perfect gentleman I ever met.” ‘“T 
tell you he is that rascal of a Barrows!” 
say Miss Eliza. “I tell you he isn’t!” ery 
Miss Priscille. Miss Eliza looks in the desk 
and shakes with anger till all the more she 
reminds me of a jelly pudding. ‘‘Where’s 
that paper with his picture?” she say. “Tf 
you don’t want the reward I’ll take it!” 

And there they are—the situation com- 
pletely reverse. And so they go it, hammer 
and tongs, and were going it when I left, 
Miss Eliza looking for the paper to expose 
him and Miss Priscille defending him with 
all her heart. Poor Miss Eliza! Her 
memory is of the poorest and she cannot 
remember a single name or place in the 
paper to write to. And day by day Meester 
Tucker woo Miss Priscille, but does not 
come to the house, and I suspect Miss Pris- 
cille had told him her sister is jealous and 
suffers too much to see him making love. 

This goes on for about a month, and then 
one afternoon when her sister is at the post 
office Miss Eliza come to me in the kitchen. 
I am making a stew and am about to go out 
to the field at the back for a handful of 
mushrooms that grow in the grass near the 
barn. Miss Eliza say she will come with 
me and I see she wants to speak in privacy. 
“Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” she say when we reach 
behind the barn, ‘‘I am ver’, ver’ deeply 
worried for my sister, because I know as 
well as ever that Meester Tucker is Bar- 
rows the Bigamist. This noon I found the 
paper with his description, and I have writ- 
ten a letter to the chief of police at New 
Orleans.”’ She draws the letter from her 
dress and give it to me. ‘‘You mail this 
when you go by the post office this after- 
noon,” she say, ‘‘because if I go Priscille 
would suspect and might do something to 
stop the letter.” “‘Trés bien, ma’m’selle,” I 
say, and putting the letter in my pocket I 
think to myself: ‘‘ There is none so cunning 
as the simple-minded,” and go on looking 
for mushrooms. ‘There is a big one,” she 
say. “That is a frogstool,’’ I tell her; “if 
you eat that you will have a great pain.” 
“How do you tell the frogstools from the 
mushrooms?” she ask me. I show her that 
one is salmon beneath and the other is 
white. ‘“‘I would like to give Meester 
Tucker a frogstool,” she say with a moody 
laugh; ‘‘it would make him think he was 
getting another wound. Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” 
she interrupt herself, ‘‘how long will it be 
before we hear from New Orleans?” I tell 
her four days and maybe six. “It will 
suffice,” she say, and we go back to the 
kitchen, I with the bigamist’s sentence in 
my pocket and the mushrooms in a bag. 

I continue the stew and Miss Eliza watch 
me. There is a rocker in.the kitchen, but 
Miss Eliza no longer rocks herself. She sits 
all fours in a four-legged chair, grim and 
austere, her face like a soft, sour cheese in 
the sunset, one of those cheeses of Albion 
which are round and enormous like drums. 
Presently the door flies open and in comes 
Miss Priscille and kiss her sister. “Oh, 
Eliza,” she say, “‘hug me tight; I am so 


happy!” ‘““Why are you happy?” demand 


Miss Eliza, her voice like the squeaky 
hinge of a tomb. ‘‘Albert—Meester 
Tucker—has just gone for the license,” 
whisper Miss Priscelle. “We are to be 
married first thing in the morning.” Again 
she kiss the soft, sour cheek of Miss Eliza 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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The same moderate Price ! 


Always exceptional Quality and Style. 


The great war has changed the face of the world. It has upset markets, 
altered manufacturing conditions, sent prices soaring. But in the midst of all 
these fluctuations, Styleplus Clothes offer you their all-wool fabrics and splen- 
did style at the one standard and invariable price—$17. 

This is because Styleplus is the result of a great manufacturing Ideal, 
expressed in terms of a vast and scientific organization. Our unlimited buying 
resources and our unique specialized methods are concentrated upon Beane 
this one standard suit, of exceptional quality, for the one moderate price—$17. 

What organization and big-scale production did in the automobile 
industry we are making them do in the clothing industry. You get the 
benefit in Styleplus —the clothes that look better, feel better, wear better 
and cost less! And you know the price always, everywhere! 


Style plus through-and-through quality —all-wool fabrics 

Style plus perfect fit—for every man of every age and physique 

Style plus economy —the easy price for everybody 

Style plus guaranteed wear—a wnitten guarantee with every Styleplus 


MARK REGISTERED 


Clothes.» 


“The same price the nation over.” 


One of the leading stores in virtually every 
town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the 
Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus 
label in the coat. If there should not be a 
Styleplus store in your town, write us and we 
will refer you to one nearby. 


Copyright, 1916, by 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


White for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN: & CO., Ine: 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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See It- 
Before You Buy 


You are 
invited 


to see this range 
and learn the special 
price at which it is 
being sold by over 


2000 


Gas Companies 
and Merchants 


who have this range 
on display in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


Watch for window dis- 


plays and announce- 


ments in your local 


newspapers telling where | 
“Detroit Jewel Special” | 
may be seen. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Recipe Book. 


NEW’SPECIAL 


I would like to know more about the Detroit Jewel 
Special Gas Range. Send complete information. Also 
would be glad to receive a copy of the Detroit Jewel 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ALUE*DE 


SAN 


April 1, 191 


SHAT SAAT AA RATT STEALS BEY 
me } 


1. Right or left oven styles. 


Look for this trademark. 
It identifies the Genuine 


It’s a labor saving cabinet 
Detroit Jewel. 


range with every convenience of 
the large, high priced styles—a range 
such as thousands of housewives are de- 
manding. To supply this demand and make a 

rock bottom price to you, we are building this model in immense 
quantities. The economics of big production lowered the cost per 
stove—just as they have lowered the cost of automobiles. These 
great savings in manufacturing costs have brought the prices on 
this range within the means of everyone. 


We could tell you that the Detroit Jewel Special has set a new stand- 
ard for what money will buy in a gasrange. But you must see it to 
appreciate its value. Look for it on exhibit in your town. Then ask 
for the special price. And then remember that this range is one of the 


DETROIT JEWEL 


GAS RANGES — THEY BAKE BETTER 


For 20 years the Detroit Jewel has been the world’s leading gas range. Over 
2,000,000 are now in use. Leadership has come to us because we have always 
made a sincere effort to build stoves that satisfy the women who use them. 
So you take no risk in buying a Detroit Jewel—whether it be this new special 
model or any one of the more than 100 styles and sizes in which they are made. 
See the many other types and sizes—learn why Detroit Jewels bake better—why 
they save gas—why they last longer—why they are easy to clean and more con- 
venient. Then you will understand why most people prefer the Detroit Jewel. 
Visit the merchant or gas company in your town selling Detroit Jewels and 


- ask to see the new Detroit Jewel Special. 


Manufactured Only by 


Chicago DETROIT STOVE WORKS Detroit 


The Largest Stove Plant in the World 


2. Glass oven door or white por- 
celain splashers if desired. 


Mail this Coupon today 


We want to tell you more about this new gas 
range and send you a large picture that shows 
every detail—literature that explains every fea- 
ture—gives every measurement and puts the 


Name 
Address 


g 
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facts clearly before you. Clip the attached 
coupon, and mail it to-day. We will also send 
you a copy of The Detroit Jewel Recipe Book. 


Gas Saving Burners 


All burners are the improved 
Detroit Jewel one piece type 
—scientifically designed to 
mix air with gas—thus 
making low gas bills. 

Five burners are provided 
for the top plate—one a 
giant burner for quick work 
and a simmering burner for 
warming purposes. 


Special 


Advantages 
Of this wonder- _ 
ful New Range 

No Stooping a 

Oven built on a cooking level - 


relieving stooping and strain- 
Every | 


ing while baking. 
woman will prize this fea- 
ture 

Cooking Top 32 in. 

From Floor 

Not too high or too low— 
just right for natural and 
easy work. The top is full 
standard size—plenty of 
room to use all burners or to 
place utensils at one side. 


Guaranteed Baker 


Built with the Detroit Jewel 


patented oven—the oven 
that bakes better—gives 
quickest results with least 
gas—insures even heat—no 
burning or scorching. 


Easy to Clean 
Requires no stove polish. 
All parts are enameled with 
Baked Ebonite — a_ rich, 
glossy, hard-as-flint finish, 
which lasts the life time of 
the range. Wipe off the range 
and it is clean. Women 
everywhere are delighted 
with this finish. 


Latest White Por- 
celain Parts 

Has White Porcelain door 
panels, dirt tray, broiler pan 
and gas cock handles. Same 
porcelain equipment that is 
found only on the most ex- 
pensive gas ranges. 


Right or Left Ovens 


You can buy the range with 
the oven placed at the right 
or left of the cooking top as 
desired. Making the range 
suitable for any kitchen— 
any light—any location. 


Saves Work and Steps 
You can’t pick a fault with 
this range. It is built to save 
steps—save work and make 
cooking easy. It’s the style 
of gas range every woman 
wants. It is large enough 
for the average family and 
small enough to fit the aver- 
age kitchen. 

Broils and Bakes with 

Same Heat 
The baking and _ broiling 
ovens are 16 inches wide and 
equipped with two two-line 
burners and lighter so placed 
that while baking you can 
broil, or vice versa—an 
economy feature worth 
noting. Burners light from 
front of range. 


Be 


Baas 


AM 


Point 6: “Untouched by Hands” 


Through all 14 processes in 
the making of Sterling Gum, 
clean, white gloves cover every 


= 


_ In kneading, too, 


Gloved ‘‘hands”’ gather the sticks 


Sterling 


CINNAMON—IN BLUE WRAPPER 
PEPPERMINT—IN RED WRAPPER 


7777 Prizes. First prize, $1000. What is Point 7? See 
details of contest, The Saturday Evening Post of Apri! 22nd 
The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
TheSterling GumCo.of Canada,Ltd.,Toronto 
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As Explaine 
In Our Book 


E O’BRIEN’S LIQUID 
V ELVET is the one wall 
finish that combines these 
advantages. The oil base permits washing; 
the beautiful LIQUID VELVET tone and 
texture is the most artistic decoration you 
could secure—it is like covering your walls 
with velvet. 

LIQUID VELVET is especially adapted to popular 
stencil work. Comes in 24 beautiful shades, which 
allow endless attractive color combinations. 

Send for free Liquid Velvet Book, and learn why 
LIQUID VELVET is fast becoming the most popu- 
lar of all decorative mediums for mansions, bunga- 
lows and the finest public buildings. 

Ask also for the Master Varnish and Flexico 
Enamel Books, that you may learnabout these splendid 
finishes for floors and woodwork. These books are 
all free for your name on a postal, if you will mention 
your dealer's name. Most good dealers and decora- 
tors have LIQUID VELVET in stock. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
638 Johnson Street South Bend, Ind. 
(63) 


nutty hun ucla 


Branches Everywhere 


- O’BRIEN’S 


That Protect and Pay 


ATENTS *hafserotsatand Fe 


BOOKS AND ADVICE 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, E EREE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 42) 

and, jumping up, she perform simultaneous 
all four figures of the quadrille. “I must 
run upstairs and change my dress,”’ she say; 
“‘ Albert is coming for supper.”’ And as she 
trip up the stairs like a girl in her teen she 
cry over her shoulder: ‘‘Have something 
good for supper, Ma’m Bazin!” 

Yes, yes, m’sieur—and you, your pardon, 
mesdames!—that is what some women will 
do for love when the fire burns like a flame. 

I go into the pantry to see what I can 
present for supper, and I wait for Miss 
Eliza to follow Priscille and offer remon- 
stration. But no. Miss Eliza still sit in 


the kitchen and stare at the mushroom | 
| stew. “‘The letter to New Orleans will be 


too late,” she whisper when I return, and 
suddenly she arise and go to the other room. 
“She has gone to talk to Priscille,’”’ I think 
and I move to the door to hear what I can 
hear. But no; again I have lost the re- 
ceipt; Miss Eliza returns with another two- 
dollar bill in her hand. “‘Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” 
she say with innocent eyes in the fatness of 
her face, “‘you have just time to catch the 
trolley to Plainfield. Goto Meester Winsor, 
the baker, and get the biggest cake for the 
money and a pie and charlotte russe. You’ll 
be back on the car at a quarter to six and 
I will watch the stew and make the tea.” I 
gO away, unsuspecting, as one would un- 
suspect a gentle cow of setting the barn on 
fire, and when I return with my burden of 
pastry the supper has been started and 
Miss Eliza has serve the stew. I cut the 
cake and the pie with hurried hands and 
rioey the dining room to wait upon the 
table. 


There is Meester Tucker, bold of teeth | 


and smiling as ever at nothing till I think 
his face will crack. Zut, but I hate that 
man as I hate a spider down the neck! And 


there is Miss Priscille, eager and pretty, the | 


sharpness gone from her face and a ribbon 


round her hair. And there, finally, is Miss | 


Eliza, attire in black, eating her stew with 
attention and fooling me all the time. I 
take away the dishes and bring in the 
patisserie. The supper concludes itself and 
the middle-age lovers repair to the piano 
to sing and play those sentimental melodies. 
I notice Miss Eliza has once again return to 
her rocking chair and ‘‘Thump—thump— 
thump” go her feet on the floor like the 
marching of doom. 

Meester Tucker is singing Little Brown 
Jug, but when he has reach the chorus “‘ Ha- 
ha-ha! He-he-he!” his voice turns into a 
groan and Miss Priscille she hollers: ‘‘Why, 
Albert, what is the matter?”’ I hear him 
groan again and then a noise as if he fall 
into the bric-a-brac. I run to see, and 
Meester Tucker is clutching his abdomen 
with all his hands and practicing contor- 
tions. Every second he grows much worse, 
and after I help to lift him on the couch I 
run for Doctor Baldwin, who lives next door 
but one. 

The doctor comes and gives an emetic, 
and learning we have a mushroom stew he 
hurries back and return with a stomach 
pump. I have never seen a stomach pump 
in function before, and as for me I would 
gladly choose to die. Miss Priscille is on 
the verge of hysterics and Miss Eliza take 
command. ‘‘We mus’ put him to bed,” she 
say, and I help the doctor to carry him to 
a chamber, Miss Eliza following in the rear. 
Then discreetly we retire while Doctor 
Baldwin put the patient in bed and Miss 
Eliza she breathes like a whale in my ear. 
“Now,” she whisper, ‘‘now we will dis- 
cover if he has a scar on his chest!” and 
from that moment I know that while I was 
gone to the baker Miss Eliza had cook a 
special mushroom stew for Meester Tucker 
and made it from frogstools. And I—who 
regard her as childish! And I—who had 
look on her with superior toleration and 
think her so simple and fat! Truly, truly, 
but life is never without a new surprise to 
fling from her sleeve. 

But when we return to the room below 
and wait for the doctor, Miss Eliza justify 
my previous opinions. The deed is done 
and her nerve relax. She is no longer Eliza 
the Terrible, but Eliza the Helpless, and in- 
stead of reminding me of Lucrezia Borgia 
I see an enormous, simple face with trou- 
bled eyes like the baby about to weep. Ilook 
again and she gasp like a fish. I look again 
and her chins they tremble. ‘Ma foi!” I 
think; ‘“‘she has fallen apart. She has had 
in her life one epic hour of tragedy and has 
play her part like Bernhardt or that poor 
Duse. But now it is I who must finish the 
play, or everything is nothing and the first 
act goes to waste.’’ I think profoundly and 
when the doctor reappears, it is I—Ma’m 
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114-inch wheelbase; 
Briscoe line body; 
powerful, economical 


y 


$ f. o. b. long-stroke motor; 
cantilever rear springs; 
factory full equipment 
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BRISCOE 


The Briscoe is today the best-liked car in the country. 
Three things have combined to make it so: 


The Man 


} 
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Is 


Benjamin Briscoe is recognized as one of the fore- 
most designers in the industry, and one of the few 
who combine mechanical and artistic training. That 
means an efficient car, and a beautiful car as well. 


} 
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The Briscoe factory is today second to none in 
equipment. The six great plants at Jackson contain 
over a million dollars’ worth of special machinery. 
That means economy. 


A $6,000,000 company, with practically unlimited 
financial resources, is straining every nerve to make 
the automobile value of a dollar greater under the 
Briscoe name than anywhere else. That means value. 
Other models: Eight-38, $950; Four Twenty-four, $585. 
Write today and we'll tell you where you can see the car —and 
at the same time send you your free copy of an interesting folder. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 


110 WILDWOOD AVE. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Factory 


The Company 
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The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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Seneca Cameras Help You 


enjoy the Spring sunshine to the utmost. 
They bring home real pictures of the < 
woods and fields in all their freshness. 4 


Just try one of the 


fee §=VESTPOCKET 
soe SENECAS 


—The Camera with the focus fixed for you 


madé in two sizes—‘‘The Little 
Indian”’ takes real vestpocket size 
54’x2V6"’— ideal for en- 


pictures 15¢ 
larging. The ‘Seneca Junior”’ 


takes 214x314" pictures. Simple, 
quick, sure. There is nothing to bother you about these 
Senecas. The back slips off for loading and the front 
comes out automatically into exact focus. They accom- 
modate any standard make of film and, like all Senecas, are 
sold on 10 Days’ Trial. 


If you want to take pictures full of action and 
atmosphere — 

Ask your Dealer or send 

for Free Seneca Handbook 
Describing all models from the ‘‘Scout” at $2, 


giving definite information as to the 


“Little Indian’ $7 to $22.50 
“Seneca Junior’ $8 to $55 
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capability of each and explaining 
many phases of picture making you 
should know. 


Druggists, Jewelers, Station- 
ers and Dealers will find tt to 
their advantage to write today ¢ 
for our novel selling plan en- 
abling them to start a highly 
profitable Seneca A gency with 
Departments for $50 and up. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dealer’s Sign 
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— that is if you use 
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RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


Trade Mark 


The plentiful, softening lather of Colgate’s 


Rapid - Shave 


Powder is quickly and easily made. Moisten the face, sprinkle 
a little Powder on the wet brush — then J/ather. 


The beard is softened — the lather is worked up on the face; 


no mussy ‘‘ rubbing in’’ is necessary. 


A little Powder makes an abundant, creamy lather—there is 
no after-smart or burn, but on the contrary the face is left 


with a soothed, comfortable feeling. 


Sold everywhere, or trial size of Stick, 
Powder or Cream sent for 4c. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


“As 


The Ivory Garter weighs very little. 


All excess weight has been eliminated. 
don’t have to wear it tight to make it stay up. 


Dealers: Ivory Garters Does not bind. 
are in great demand. 
Write for special prop- 
osition. 

skin. 


It has no metal or pad. 
Consequently, you 


It does away with red bands 
around your legs where the garter rests. 
the garter of COMFORT. Furthermore, the 
Ivory Garter has no metal to rust or irritate the 
There is nothing to tear the sock. 


It is 


It isa 


light, sanitary, modern, efficient garter. Wear 
the featherweight garter and be comfortable. At 
all haberdashers. If yours can’t supply you will 


send direct. 
for Silk. 


Guarantee: 


Prices: 25 cts. for Lisle, and 50 cts. 


The Ivory Garter is guaranteed 
in every way. If not absolutely 


satisfactory, return it to your dealer and get back 


your money. 


IVORY GARTER CO., Mfrs., New Orleans 


The Dominion Suspender Co. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 


EVENING POST 


Bazin—who am ready for him; it is I— 
Ma’m Bazin—who make the great fool of 
herself. 

“You think it was frogstools, doctor?” 
Task. ‘Of a surety, Ma’m Bazin,” say he. 
“Then why are we not sick as well?” I 
ask. But he is droll, that Doctor Baldwin. 
‘Wither my patient has enjoy the monopoly 
of frogstool,” he answer, ‘‘or yours have 
not yet taken effect. I will keep the stom- 
ach pump ready for a quick alarm.” It is 
then so cleverly that I approach the point. 
“Doctor,” I say, “in France, my country, 
there is a superstition that when a man is 
poison by frogstools he has on his chest a 
purple himage of a hopfrog, most readily 
apparent to the heye.”’ “It is an old wife’s 
tale,” he say. ‘But, doctor,’ I say, ‘‘there 
may be something behind it. Sotosettle the 
point forever and to please Ma’m Bazin, 
will you kindly oblige by studying the chest 
of Meester Tucker for a moment and see if 
you find a purple mark of any sort.’”’ He 
goes against the will and soon returns. 
“You lose,” say he. “There is no mark of 
any kind upon his chest?” Iask. ‘‘Nothing 
but the sear of an old wound,”’ say he. 

And there it was, proof most positive 
that Meester Tucker was Barrows the Big- 
amist and had only woo Miss Priscille to 
take her money and leave her like an empty 
dish when the beans are eat. The doctor 
prepares himself to go, and already I see 
Miss Priscille stiffen herself with pride 
but—name of a name!—two round, fat 
tears slowly peruse themselves down the 
round, fat cheek of Miss Eliza. 
tor,” say Miss Priscille, calling him back 
and now taking charge herself, ‘‘can Mees- 
ter Tucker be move to his house?” ‘“‘To- 
morrow,” say the doctor; ‘he will need 


| good nursing for a time, that is all.” “I 


will attend to it,” say Miss Priscille, snap- 
ping her eyes. When the doctor has gone 
she goes upstairs and comes back with the 
story of Barrows and his wives. She sits at 
the desk and begins to write, looking from 
time to time at that picture of the bigamist 
surrounded by his eight wives. 

“What are you going to do?”’ ask Miss 


Eliza in a muffle voice. ‘‘The doctor say | 


he needs to be nursed,” say Miss Priscille, 
red fevers burning on her cheeks. ‘I will 
telegraph to his wives who seek him so. I’ll 
teach him to make a fool out of me,’’ she 
mutter, and continue to copy the names 
and address. ‘‘Listen,’’ she say at last, “I 


will send to each this telegram: ‘John J. | 


Barrows here very sick. Has plenty of 
money and cannot get away for few days. 
Suggest you come at once and attend to 
him. Priscille Hopkins.’’” She run for her 
hat and her coat. ‘I will send a copy of 
that to each of his wives,” she say. 

The next day the patient is move to his 
own home; and on the day after four ladies 
arrive at Miss Hopkins’ house, each ac- 
companied by a large man of stern visage. 
They have come on the morning train, and 
I know that each deserted wife has chosen 
from her relatives the man best calculate 
to inspire respect. It is strange to see how 
the four ladies regard each other with 
suspicion, and the gentlemen swing their 
walking sticks and frown at the landscape. 
Miss Priscille talks shortly to the ladies and 
directs them to the invalid’s house. They 
advance in force, by twos and twos. Miss 
Priscille applies herself to the window to 
watch and Miss Eliza draws deep sighs and 
rocks herself in her chair. 

“They are coming back,’ say Miss Pris- 
cille, and I think to myself: ‘“‘Sosoon? Has 
he give them the slip?”’ A minute later 
the ladies ring the bell and Miss Priscille 
she opens thedoor. “‘Did yousee him?’ she 
ask. “See him? Yes! But he is not the 
man!” they cry. Andsome exclaim: ‘You 
have made a fool of us!’’ And others: 
“What about our train fare here and back?” 
And one more violent than the rest was 
shaking her finger under the nose of Miss 
Priscille when all at once Miss Priscille has 
fainted away. 

And that, M’sieur—your pardon, mes- 
dames—is the story I am sometimes 
tempted to tell to Miss Putnam when her 
curiosity is heat to the boiling point. As 
soon as Meester Tucker was well, he move 
from Westbury, where he had come to rest 
from a broken rib in an accident which 
made the scar. 
Miss Priscille, who will die at the last an 
old maid, knowing she had her happiness so 
near to hand but lost it all through the devil- 
ish curiosity. And all day long, for punish- 
ment, Miss Eliza rock in her chair, and if 
Miss Priscille look through the window her 
sister say: ‘You are looking for a bigamist, 
Priscille?”’ 


“Oh, doc- | 


He never spoke again to: 


April |, 1916 


|| Cheney 


The length of 
wear and smart- 
ness of pattern 
make a man’s 
first Cheney 
Tubular seem 
like a find. It 
sends him back 
for a second and 
a third, for he 
finds they grow 
old gracefully. 


Look them over at your dealer's. 
They can be distinguished by this 
mark stamped on the neckband— 


‘| CHENEY 
SILKS 
CHENEY BROTHERS | 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York y 


“<4 Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


NEW BOOK: ‘1916 Auction Bridge.” Important 
advice for Players. Tables of Correct Leads. Highest Author- 
ities say: “Revised Laws in this book best now published.” Dupli- 

cate, Three Handed and Progressive Auction. Price 25 cents. 
Wynne FerGuson, 358 Broadway, New York City 
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lavor 
And the Only Machine That Makes It 


People wonder how we can spend fortunes to advertise pop corn. The 
reason is this: Butter-Kist Pop Corn is unlike any other you ever tasted. 
That’s because it’s all popped and evenly buttered with pure creamery butter, and 
super-heated to a tantalizing crisp! Folks can’t resist its coaxing fragrance. 
The matchless toasty flavor makes thousands walk blocks to buy Butter-Kist. 

Do you wonder this Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is winning new trade and 


# 
* 


record sales for large and small stores, theatres, etc., all over America? 


Thousands of these “‘little gold mines’’ are now in operation. 
Look for the one in your neighborhood. Watch the astounding 
How it feeds the raw corn from the hopper; 
watch the kernels swell, burst and dance. Watch how it butters and 
crisps each fluffy, white morsel evenly. 

One look through the plate glass sides will convince you that Butter-Kist 


way it runs itself. 


Pop Corn is ever fresh and clean. 


Try a 5-cent bag of Butter-Kist. Then you’ll want to take home a big 
10-cent carton and give the whole family the treat of their lives. 

But be sure it’s popped in the BUTTER-KIST Machine or comes in the 
Butter-Kist bag—else you'll miss the toasty flavor. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Bank These Extra Profits Daily 


Motion put the money in the motion 
picture business, and the Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn Machine acts the same way 
in making people stop, look and buy! 
It will win in your business, whether 
large or small. See the signed 
evidence from men in your own line 
who are making from $600 to $3000 
extra profits yearly, according to 
location. 


Pay From Your Profits 


A small payment down starts this 
machine winning you sales and new 
customers. Balance soon paid out of 
Butter-Kist earnings. 

Only move a chair and you have 
room. Occupies but 26 x 32 inches of 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


floor space— yields five times as much 
profit per square foot as anything 
known to trade. Earning capacity 70c 
to $4.00 per hour. 

Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machines are 
fitted for the finest surroundings. 
Masterful cabinet work in oak, ma- 
hogany or white enamel. Perfect 
mechanism will last for years. 


Today! Send for the Proof 


Our handsome photo-book, “The 
Little Gold Mine,” gives full details 
and proof of profits. It’s FREE. Send 
the coupon at once and line up NOW 
with this big national business. 

Remember, you lose cold cash every 
day you delay. Mail coupon today. 


514 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World 


Druggist Frank H. 
Wingate, Nashua, N. 
H., writes: ‘‘Took in 


$107 first week. Profit, 
70.” 


Makes 
Extra 
Profits 


Barry & Barry, con- 
write: 
“Sales running from $7 
to $16 a day. Also find 
other store sales have 
increased from 10 to 15 


“Net profits$63to$70 
per week,’’ writes Man- 
ager Sharding of Geor- 
gia Motion Picture 
Theatre. 


fectioners, 


percent.” 


Motion 


Draws 
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Where It Pays to Pop Butter-Kist 


The Butter-Kist Machine is built for men already 
in business, who want to make large, extra profits 
with very small expense. It is piling up earnings for 

Drug Stores Cigar Stores Fruit Stores 

Confectionery Stores Department Stores 

Grocery Stores 5-and-10-Cent Stores News Stands 
Lunch Rooms Billiard Parlors Stations 
Hotels Resorts Fairs 


In Picture Play Houses 


it is bringing big extra receipts and increased attendance. ag, 

Established business men take no risk in writing for 
full particulars. Mail the coupon today and we'll frankly 
advise you whether your location would be a winner. 


Dealer’s Coupon 

Mail This 
Today For 
A Bigger 


_ Business 


Department Store in 
Lowell, Mass., _ sold 
$642 worth of BUT- 
TER-KIST Pop Corn 
first 30 days. 


Requires 
No Extra 
Help 


Ln 


A V2 Holcomb 
&HokeMfg. 
Company, 


ve 7 514Van Buren St., 

A # Indianapolis, Indiana 
“4 Send free, postpaid, 
? your photo-book, 


Pe” «The Little Gold Mine” 


é og 
¢ that tells all about the Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn Machine, gives actual rec- 
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SECOND IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELO 
FIRST IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELD BREAKER STRIP 
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THICK ZIG ZAG TREAD 


CARCASS OF SEA ISLAND FABRIC CUSHION 


Puncture 
Consequences 


Ordinary pneumatic tires are abso- 
lutely at the mercy of nails, glass, 
sharp stones, etc., in the roadway. 
Chance only decides how soon 
the best car and the most care- 
ful driver will meet with punc- 
ture disaster. Then, even if the 
car is run only a few feet 
after puncture, great damage 
is done to the tire carcass. To 
patch is but to temporize. 
Roadside delays, discomfort, 
expenses —the motorist knows 
only too well. Car owners lose 
millions of dollars each year 
thru destruction of tires by 
puncture. 


—-—PURE RUBBER 


FRICTION BETWEEN PLIE Ss 


THIRD IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELD 


Puncture 
Prevention 


LEE “«PUNCTURE-PROGOE 
PNEUMATIC TIRES overcome 
all weakness in ordinary pneu- 
matic tires, without sacrificing 
resilience or mileage. ‘Three 
layers of small impenetrable discs 
are embedded in the rubber of the 
cushion, forming an armor of mail. 
Note the sectional illustration. It 
will be observed that while the 
discs overlap, they do not touch, 
thereby avoiding friction and 
heating. 


The carcass and inner tube are 
absolutely protected from 
puncture. 
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PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC-GUARANTEED 


Two-Fold 


Guarantee 


The two great super-claims of 
LEE PUNCTURE- PROOF 
PNEUMATIC TIRES — mile- 
age and freedom from punc- 
ture—are guaranteed facts backed 
up by the company. LEE PUNC- 
TURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC 
TIRES are Guaranteed puncture 
proof under a cash refund and 
in addition are Guaranteed in writ- 
ing to ‘every purchaser to render 
anywhere, under all road condi- 
tions, 5,000 miles of service. 
The wearing quality and the 
resiliency are doubled by the 
exclusive LEE ‘‘vanadium’’ 
process of treating the rubber. 


Guaranteed Puncture-Proof 


Guaranteed for 5,000 Miles 


SEND FOR COPY OF OUR CASH REFUND GUARANTEE AND BOOKLET “25”? 


Distributors in all the Principal Cities 
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LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
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- THE CALL 


every foot of ground with a desperation 
that must have carried consternation to the 
heart of his opponent. Twenty-five yards 
from the finish the boy on the other horse 
drew his whip. That settled it. His horse 
was done. Trouper came home, a length to 
the good. 

The winning of this race naturally re- 
lieved our present necessities; but, as l said 
before, ours was a small show compared to 
some of the traveling outfits, and the fame 
of Dan Rice, the Robinsons, and such mar- 
velous clowns as John Low, were institu- 
tions, especially through the Southern 
States, where we were then traveling. Even 
a tyro in the business, such as I was, could 
see that the public, as well as the show- 
men themselves, were beginning to realize 
that a better brand of entertainment was 
imperative. 

Then a season of steady wet weather 
added to our misfortunes and for three weeks 
our show was stalled for the greater part of 
the time in the Tennessee bottoms, east 
of Memphis. Through this district the 
Buffalo gnats attacked our horsesin swarms, 
while we were helplessly stranded in that 
thick gumbo. After that our baggage ani- 
mals commenced to die off, all being more 
or less attacked by a mysterious malady 
induced by the poisons said to have been 
injected into their systems by the stings of 
the gnats. 

I jumped on Trouper one night and rode 
him across country until I reached a 
blue-grass farm, near Nashville, where 
thoroughbred horses were kept, and made 
arrangements to have him turned out till I 
called for him again. I got ‘back to the 
show several days later, only to find that 
one team was still living and that the com- 
pany had practically disbanded. There was 
nothing left to do but to put up what re- 
mained at public auction. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the 
whole outfit was sold for a song. The para- 
phernalia for any kind of show is expensive 
enough at the time of its purchase, but only 
of negligible value when offered for sale 
again. The gilded band chariot went; so 
did tents, costumes and baggage wagons. 
My partner and I divided the proceeds and 
he then suggested that we should go to 
South America; but I did not want to leave 
Little Trouper, and still had an abiding 
faith that by some hook I should get hold 
of another show. So we parted good friends, 
he still as optimistic as ever that he would 
come back with money enough to play that 
New York engagement, and both of us 
strong in the hope that the day was not far 
distant when we could resume our old wan- 
derings together. 


A Life of Real Sensations 


‘When the blow-off came and the Morse, 
Moffatt & Travers Circus had become a 
matter of history, I had just enough money 
left to get back to Nashville, where my 
horse was; and I set out immediately. I 
had no particular plan of action in mind, 
because a real trouper never has. In the 
old days, as now, faith in the future repre- 
sents the major portion of his stock in trade. 

At the Tennessee capital I met a man 
named Hawkins, who had been a profes- 
sional aéronaut and who was then furnish- 
ing thrillers for country fairs. A descent 
from a balloon by means of a parachute 
was the sensational attraction he was then 
sponsoring. It was, comparatively speak- 
ing, at that time a novelty. 

_ Hawkins was under contract to give exhi- 
bitions at the Agricultural Fair, for which 
he received two hundred dollars a day; but 
he was in sore straits and had absolutely 
given up all hope of being able to fulfill his 
engagement, owing to the fact that the 
young man employed by him during the 
previous season had failed to materialize. 
Hawkins was too heavy himself and long 
past the age when a man takes such des- 
perate chances. 

At the crucial moment I came along, 
broke and without resources. I was pos- 
sessed of all the adventurous spirit of youth 
and willing to subscribe to anything that 
would rehabilitate me in a financial way. 
It did not take long for Hawkins and me to 
strike a bargain. I was to get a hundred 
dollars each day, or half the gross intake. 
_ If a man is looking for a real sensation 
nothing can compare with the falling out 
of a balloon for the first time in one’s life. 
T suppose some people cari even get used to 
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that kind of thing; but I never did. One 
ascension and one drop was enough to leave 
the most lasting impression on a fairly 
adventurous career. 

The modus operandi is simple enough, 
so far as the mechanical operation is con- 
cerned. As everybody knows, a trapeze is 
suspended beneath a big gas bag, which, in 
turn, is attached to the parachute and se- 
cured by a breakaway device that separates 
itself from the main portion of the balloon 
when the operator pulls a rope. 

My instructions were few. I was shown 
how to work the breakaway, cautioned to 
maintain my hold on the bar; then, ac- 
cording to Hawkins, all I had to do was to 
go high enough, pull the string and pick a 
soft spot to land. 

If I worried at all the only point on which 
I had any doubts was whether or not I 
could retain my hold on the bar until the 
parachute opened, and to this end I had a 
small hook made, which I strapped to my 
wrist. It was an unnecessary precaution, 
because when I found myself sailing up- 
ward into the blue firmament wild horses 
could not have torn me loose. 

I cannot tell just exactly how high I went 
before I pulled the string. All I know is 
that once I got started I had an overween- 
ing desire to part company with my pilot 
and reach terra firma as speedily as the 
laws of gravitation would permit. I wanted 
to drop and get the job over. 

Ages must have elapsed before I con- 
cluded that I had reached asufficient height; 
then, acting entirely upon an impulse 
over which I had absolutely no control 
I pulled that old string, shut my eyes, and 
gripped the trapeze with a fervor that can 
be imagined but not described. 


Under the Parachute 


Talk about speed! It seemed as if I was 
falling a thousand miles a minute. The air 
roared in my ears like a hurricane. It is 
surprising how many things one can think 
of in an infinitesimal period of time. I had 
fully made up my mind that the parachute 
would never open, when a sharp tug above 
and a straightening out of my body and 
arms seemed to anchor me in midair. Then 
I commenced to sail gently downward. 

As we neared the earth I took a quick 
peek to see what was below, and noted that 
I was descending almost directly into a 
clump of trees. I wriggled my lower limbs, 
endeavoring to steer the parachute beyond; 
but my efforts were unavailing. Those 
trees were coming up to meet me; so I 
prepared to make the best landing possible 
under the circumstances, and more by good 
luck than anything else I slid down be- 
tween the branches of a giant maple and 
came to anchor sitting astride one of the 
topmost forks. 
was strong enough to bear my weight. 
Then, for the first time, I released my hold 
on the trapeze bar, shook the collapsed 
parachute loose, and let it fall to the ground. 
I followed quickly, passing down from 


branch to branch with a celerity that would | 
have made a monkey hang his head for | 


very shame. 

Brother Hawkins offered his congratula- 
tions and began to give me pointers for 
another ascension. We made our way back 
to the inclosure, where a tremendous crowd 
was waiting to applaud the death-defying 
hero; but somehow the ovation had ceased 
to be sweet music to my ear. That awful 
drop had-taken the romance and every- 


thing else out of it, so far as I was concerned. | 


It wasn’t my game at all. I apprised 
Mr. Hawkins of the fact, collected the hun- 
dred and bid him good-by. He has my best 
wishes. 

From Nashville I made my way to Ark- 
low, a little river town below Memphis. I 
had heard about the river shows and 
wanted to look them over. At that time 


the Father of Waters was literally infested | | 


with all manner of boats or river shows. 
They traveled up and down, making land- 
ings wherever prospective business war- 
ranted. As a peculiar departure in the field 
of American amusements, I think the river 
show has always been sui generis. 

I loafed round for a couple of days, 


endeavoring to get employment with the | 


organizations that appealed more to my 
fancy because they happened to be above 
the average. But in this quest I was not 
successful. The season had not been a 
paying one and there was a decided bear 


Fortunately, however, it |: 
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Michaels-Stern Clothes 


Send for the illustrated Calendar 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing Rochester, Nex 
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TLAS) Blow Out Those Stumps 
uy It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


“Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest means - 
of removing stumps,” repeated tests have proved. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station found explosives ‘“‘blew 
stumps entirely out and broke them into pieces easily 
handled.” Clear your stump land with 


Atlas Farm Powder 


' THE SAFES 


The Original Farm Powder 


—Made especially for farm 
use and sold by dealers near 
you. Convenient—costs little 
—no experience needed—no 
money tied up in expensive 
tools. It will help you make 
idle acres pay a profit. 


Use it to blast holes for tree- 
planting and watch the trees 
outgrow those planted witha 
spade. Use it for subsoiling or 
for digging ditches. It is the 
cheapest, fastest, hardest-work- 
ing farm hand you can get. 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—Free 
Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Better Farming,”’ will be helpful 
to every land owner. It shows how to improve soil, raise 
bigger crops, blast stumps and boulders, and do all kinds 
of work with Atlas Farm Powder. Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY G:7¢r2! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, 
Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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Take The Hard Work 
Out of Walking 


ALKING because the doctor | 
says so, makes walking a 


duty and a drudgery. 


Exercise loses half its health-giving 
value when it degenerates into 


hard work. 


And that’s where Goodyear “Wing- 
foot” Air Heels step in and alter 
the whole situation. 


“Come with us,” they say, “and we'll 
make walking a pleasure every 
step of the way.” 


The “Wingfoot” Air Cushions have | 


a great deal to do with this. 


Like many another important inven- 
tion, the idea seems ridiculously 
simple. 


But what's the odds how simple it is, 
if it gives walking just the added 
zest you're looking for? 


“Wingfoot” Heels put a sugar coat- 
ing on the doctor’s prescription— 
they transform duty into pleasure, 
and exercise into exhilaration. 


If you doubt the difference between | 


Goodyear “Wingfoot” Air Heels 
and the ordinary sort — pay the 
same price any other make would 
cost you, and try just one pair. 
Cobbler shops and shoe stores by the 
thousand are selling thousands of pairs 
every where—all sizes, black or chocolate, 


for men, women and children, 50c a pair 
put on. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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movement in the demand for show people. 
Finally an engagement with the Haynes & 
Harrison Floating Sensation was forced 
upon me for want of something better. 

I do not exactly know how to describe 
this attraction. It was a salmagundi of 
specialties, sandwiched together until it 


| looked like a cross between negro minstrels, 


dramatic endeavor, acrobatics and music- 
hall turns. Shows of this kind were unusual 
then, but afterward the idea was capital- 
ized and became what we are pleased to 
call modern vaudeville. 

With another boy about my own age, 
who joined about the same time, I doubled, 
with an acrobatic act and a song-and-dance 
number, in which we impersonated two 
Irishmen, and gave them Finnigan’s Wake, 
the Irish Jaunting Car and the Wedding. 
The name of Scanlon was a household word 
in those days. He did more to popularize 


_ Irish melody than all the rest of them put 
| together. The pay was six dollars a week 


and ‘‘cakes.’”’ It put me a long way out of 


| my calculations when it came to starting 


another circus; but hunger must be served 
and there were no geraniums growing wild 
in the streets of a river town in those days. 
Not all shows were like ours. Collec- 
tively they ran the gamut from dramatic 
productions, with a company of stock ac- 
tors, to a one-ring circus and minstrel 
organizations, the latter being the most 
popular; in fact, everything went except 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which for obvious rea- 
sons was taboo in the South. Some of these 
boats were of considerable consequence and 
moved under their own steam; others were 
large, flat-bottomed affairs, built on the 
order of seagoing scows, and were accom- 
panied by tugs, which convoyed them from 
place to place. Some carried tents, as does 
a small circus, unloaded and exhibited on 
land; others were fitted up so that they 
could entertain their patrons on board. 


Life With a River Show 


A few of the old-time shows endeavored 


to and did give the best they could accord- 


ing to their lights and were peaceably in- 
clined toward their brethren, persevering 


| along the lines mapped out by the Golden 


Rule; but the majority were of the cheap- 
est and tawdriest kind. Fresh-water pirates 
would have been a better name for them. 
They drifted downstream or were towed 
upstream, wildcatting their way from land- 
ing to landing. To most of them life was 
simply one fight after another. When rival 
attractions met on the same field of en- 
deavor things usually commenced tohappen. 

My experience with the river show was 
short and startling. At the second town we 
disputed prestige and place with Dough- 
erty’s Ethiopian Minstrels, and a debate 
between two deck hands started an alter- 


| cation that became general. Things finally 
| quieted down, however, and after the night 
| performance was over another young fellow 


and myself went up from the levee to look 
the town over. When we returned neither 
show boat was in sight. Then, by several of 
our company, whom we found roosting on 
the bank, we were apprised of the fact that 
our boat had from some unforeseen cause 
been sunk, and that the rival attraction 
had pulled out for parts unknown. I was 
facing the cold, cold world again. 

I could not think of anything better to do 
than to go back to Nashville, get Little 


| Trouper, and start out to make the great 


adventure all over again. I had no idea 
what I was going to do or how I was going 
to doit. The old trouping spirit was simply 
asserting itself and I had to keep moving. 

At Bowling Green, Kentucky, I met my 
first railroad show and joined out with it in 
the capacity of a general utility man. For 
ten dollars a week I clowned, rode in the 
parade, took tickets at the front door, 
acted as private secretary to the proprietor 
and, whenever occasion demanded, helped 
with the mechanical movement. In those 
days artistic temperament was absolutely 
unknown. 

There was no comparison between this 
show and that of my first adventure. It 
had fourteen cars and about eighty head 
of horses. Speaking in a general way, the 
parade made a fairly good appearance, as 
judged by the other tented attractions I 
had seen. Even so, it fell far short of what 
would be considered worthy of more than 
passing notice in this day and age. 

Still, the circus business began to mani- 
fest in many ways that the pace set by 
Barnum, Coup, Bailey, and others of the 
big pioneers was commencing to exert its 
influence all round. Best of all, I noted 
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with approval that no grafters, short- 
change men or card sharps were permitted 
to follow or in any way connect themselves 
with the show. 

When I speak of the grafting methods of 
the old days I would like to make one broad 
statement—namely, that at the present 
time and for many years it has been the aim 
and object of every reputable tent show to 
eliminate anything and everything which 
would be classed under the above category. 
No institution of to-day is more jealous of 
its reputation and good name than the 
circus. 

In the early days there were some excep- 
tions to the system of carrying grafters as 
part and parcel of a tented show, but they 
were few and hard to find. The number of 
these enterprising gentry was generally reg- 
ulated by the size of the show, and they 
had many and marvelous schemes for de- 
spoiling the wary countryman. An agent 
called on the mayor, chief of police or town 
marshal, and made certain arrangements 
whereby protection was insured. In the 
patois of the tents the man who did this was 
called the mender or fixer, and there are 
mighty few hamlets throughout the length 
and breadth of this country where they 
did not succeed in purchasing the privilege 
sought. The fact of the matter is that the 
coming of the circus season was looked on 
by many in authority as a source of con- 
siderable revenue and as part of the legiti- 
mate perquisites of their office. 

had not seen or heard of my friend 
Frank Morse for some time, when one day, 
as we were making the parade through the 
streets of Tunica, I heard a voice the tones 
of which sounded strangely familiar. 

I looked up and on the opposite corner 
stood the friend and partner of my boyish 
ambitions. He was appareled in a long 
linen duster, and a tall silk hat, of some- 
what ancient vintage and considerably the 
worse for wear, was tilted at an angle over 
his impressive dome of thought. I joined 
the crowd of country bumpkins surround- 
ing him and listened. 

““My friends,’’ exclaimed the orator gran- 
diloquently—“‘ my friends, th’ most tremen- 
dous secrets that Nature has concealed from 
ordinary mortals lies buried deep down in 
th’ personalities of th’ few who have been 
ticketed an’ labeled with th’ badge of th’ 
unusual. There are mysteries an’ secrets, 
my friends, which can only be imparted 
at a price. Th’ miraculous ways in which 
th’ human form divine may be beautified, 
uplifted an’ added to are many.” 

Morse tossed his hair out of his eyes, 
pointed with outstretched arm to the blue 
sky above, and sailed away off on the wings 
of rhetoric. 


Morse’s Sacred Ointment 


“Th’ desire to emulate in sports an’ 
pastimes, in dexterous feats an’ in death- 
defyin’ an’ desperately darin’ display, is as 
old as th’ first sin. There are those of you 
standin’ about me, no doubt, who have 
gazed with awe-inspired optics on th’ mirac- 
ulous feats accomplished so gracefully an’ 
apparently without effort by th’ acrobatic 
stars of th’ circus. In this little tin recep- 
tacle that I hold in my hand is contained 
th’ answer—th’ key to success an’ th’ open- 
sesame to a source of unfailin’ wealth an’ 
everlastin’ emolument. 

“T will positively an’ absolutely guaran- 
tee to you, my friends, that each an’ every 
one of you who purchases a box of this 
sacred ointment, an’ uses it in th? manner 
prescribed, will be so agile, so powerful an’ 
so limber in all his joints that only ten or 
twelve applications at th’ outside are neces- 
sary; an’ that he will succeed in not only 
astoundin’ his friends by marvelous accom- 
plishment but in due time he will take rank 
with th’ heroes of history an’ th’ conquerors 
of creative convolution. 

“Th’ young man appointed for that pur- 
pose will now pass among you an’ give you 
an opportunity to participate in th’ chance 
of a lifetime. Th’ boxes, my friends, have 
been placed at prices within th’ reach of all— 
one dollar each. A pearl for a picayune!” 

I slid through the crowd and reached a 
position behind the soap box on which the 
orator was standing. Then I tugged at the 
tails of the linen duster. Morse wheeled 
about quickly. His whole face lit up as he 
grasped my hand and whispered in a hur- 
ried aside: 

“Gee, kid! I’d rather ’a’ seen you drop 
out of th’ clouds like this than for somebody 
to have handed me an acre of fat pigs! 
Let’s make a little hay before th’ sun gets 
behind th’ clouds. Jump up on that soap 


box an’ give ’em a testimony. Go to it, ol’ 
kid! Rise an’ shine. Make it a real mani- 
festation.” 

He climbed down and pushed me forward. 
I mounted the rostrum and proceeded to 
tell the multitude how, for the first fifteen 
years of my life, I had been a crippled victim 
of inflammatory rheumatism, but had been 
entirely rehabilitated and cured by five ap- 
plications of Morse’s Miraculous Medium, 
and had become so athletic and agile that 
I was master of every difficult circus feat 
known in the annals of the sawdust ring. 
In proof of this I asked the spectators to 
clear a small space, turned a handspring 
or two, and did a couple of flipflops. The 
succeeding harvest was as plenteous as the 
most optimistic disciple could have desired. 

When opportunity afforded I asked my 
old partner where he got the formula for 
the specific. A half-saddened smile passed 
over his otherwise ingenuous countenance 
as he replied: 

“Tt’s coarse work, kid—coarser than a 
nutmeg grater. But what was I goin’ to 
do? It ain’t nothin’ but axle grease, which 
I bought by th’ bucket an’ transferred to 
boxes. The capital invested looks like as if 
it was goin’ to pay dividends that’d make a 
get-rich-quick enterprise look like a pack- 
age of pop corn.” 

Morse was bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm. The Miraculous Medium had been, 
from a strictly material standpoint, possi- 
bly the best-paying enterprise in which he 
had ever been engaged. He suspended 
operations while there was still a chance to 
do business, so anxious was he to tell me the 
story of his success and to map out plans 
for our future. 

“T got a bank roll, kid, that a greyhound 
couldn’t jump over,” he explained trium- 
phantly. ‘‘That agent of mine figured out 
th’ other day that, if business was to keep 
up th’ way it’s goin’, in ten years we could 
lay th’ profits in dollar bills, edge to edge, 
an’ they’d make one consecutive streak of 
emerald reachin’ from Montreal to Moose- 
jaw, with enough left over to buy half a 
section of prairie grass. Now listen, kid! 
You just walk away from this attraction 
you’re hooked up with, an’ I know where 
there’s th’ tidiest little tent show you ever 
looked at. It’s a railroad show—six cars, 
baggage stock, an’ all th’ equipment. 
You're in, fifty-fifty.” 

I hesitated because there were reasons of 
an intimately personal nature, which up to 
this time I had regarded as a secret not for 
ordinary ears or understanding. 

My old partner looked me over critically, 
noting without apparent surprise my lack 
of enthusiasm but diagnosing the where- 
fore thereof with that peculiar acumen with 
which he was gifted by nature. 


Morse’s Good Advice 


He stood away from me, thrust one hand 
deep in his pocket, pushed the tall silk hat 
backward from his forehead, and lifted an 
admonitory finger. 

“Kid,” said he, “I made you th’ first 
itch. Th’ little guy with th’ wings an’ th’ 
ow an’ arrow, eh? Well, well! A two- 

year-old tryin’ to run four-mile heats.”’ 

I felt the blood surging upward, but 
could not think of an adequate reply. 
Morse pursed up his lips and emitted a 
long-drawn whistle. 

_“T gotcha!’ he chortled. ‘Th’ little 
rider, huh? Some gal too! I seen th’ two 
of you ridin’ in th’ parade; an’ at th’ risk of 
losin’ th’ sale of seventeen boxes of th’ pre- 
cious ointment I took a second slant. If 
she’s anythin’ like th’ rest of her folks any 
man would be justified in puttin’ a second 
mortgage on his future for her. But you 
want to look out, kid.” 

I endeavored to make a weak protest, 
but Morse ‘again headed off any explana- 
tion I might have hazarded. 

“Now you take this girl Irene—an’ I’m 
goin’ on th’ presumption that if she was 
just to say th’ word you’d jump off a 
fifteen-story buildin’ just to show her that 
you was game; an’ you’d court death in 
most any other terrible form that th’ lady 
might suggest. I ain’t sayin’ anything 
against this girl; but don’t forget that back 
of her is five generations of circus horse- 
ridin’ people—an’ that goes for both sides 
of th’ house. They have a aristocracy of 
their own that puts peanut peddlers an’ 
millionaires in th’ same pew. . 

“So that’s what I’m tellin’ you, kid,” he 
concluded. ‘‘You’re both young, an’ I sup- 
pose you take it as seriously as a country 
doctor goin’ to a convention of city mi- 
crobes. But don’t get out of sight of land. 
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If you was wantin’ to hook up double with 
her she mightn’t look at it th’ same way 
as she does a harmless flirtation. Besides 
which, her folks are sure to register objec- 
tions. No use tellin’ me,” he finished with 
absolute conviction. “‘No use tellin’ me. 
I know!” 

I took my friend’s counsel, so kindly 
meant, under what I considered advise- 
ment, but ultimately paid as much‘heed to 
it as a young fellow in my position usually 
does. Morse and I formed a new partner- 
ship, he furnishing all the capital and letting 
me in on the ground floor and declaring me 
an equal partner in fifty per cent of the 
prospective profits. It was with something 
far deeper than ordinary regret that I bade 
good-by to Irene. 

We purchased the show he had in mind 
at a very reasonable figure, as the owner 
had died and the executors of the estate 
were at their wit’s end to know what dis- 
posal to make of it. 


Farewell to D. Cupid 


By the time we had acquired our new 
property it was late in the fall and all the 
circuses were heading for quarters. We 
spent the greater part of the winter paint- 
ing the wagons, getting the harness in shape 
and furbishing up the costumes, besides 
hiring the best performers we could procure 
at rates within the limit of our means. 

But after Christmas the old spring fret 
came over me. I couldn’t get Irene out of 
my mind; so one day I informed my part- 
ner that I was going to take a little holiday. 
I did not tell him where I was going and he 
did not ask me. 

I headed as the crow flies for Indiana, 
and got to Rushville as fast as an express 
would carry me. Irene’s people owned a 
farm outside that town. I hired the best- 
looking livery rig procurable, dressed my- 
self in my Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and 
started down the pike. 

As I walked up the path to the house I 
saw the girl of my heart walking in the rear. 
Without an instant’s pause I hastened my 
footsteps, and as she turned round I could 
see the look of pleasure that flitted across 
her face at my appearance. 
ward with outstretched hand, saying: 

“Hello, Jimmy! Where did you drop 
from?” 

‘Just took a run down to see you. How 
are you?” 

With a gleam of mischief in her eyes she 
informed me that her state of health was all 
that could be desired. I stood as one dumb 
after this exchange of formalities and finally 
summoned up enough courage to ask her 
if she would come for a drive. We got 
into the rig and I tucked the rug carefully 
about her. I could think of nothing to say, 
though on my way out there were a thou- 
sand carefully prepared sentences in my 
mind, ready for utterance. Probably she 
felt sorry for me; at any rate she carried 
on a more or less one-sided conversation, as 
I replied to her queries in monosyllables. 
To my mind the worst thing in the world is 
to be in love with a girl and have neither 
the courage nor the words to tell her so. 

Suddenly I found myself blurting out 
the whole story—how I couldn’t keep away 
from her and had come all the way from 
the South to ask her to be Mrs. Jimmy 
Travers, wife of a young man who predicted 
modestly, but with absolute conviction, 
that he would eventually be the greatest 
showman on the face of the earth. 

When I had finished I let the reins drop 
in my lap and turned to look at her. She 
shook her head sadly. 

“Tt can’t be, Jimmy,” she said. ‘‘It’s a 
pretty dream; but it can’t be.” 

“Why can’t it?”’ I argued rebelliously. 

In different words, but meaning precisely 
the same thing, she practically duplicated 
what Morse had told me about the tra- 
dition of the circus. I tried to argue the 
question, but with a shake of the head 
she cut me short. 

And all this time, you know, there was a 
little old scout tramping round with me— 
a pretty good kind of pal at that. But as 
I walked thoughtfully from Irene’s house, 
down the pathway leading to the gate, I 
made up my mind that I would part com- 
pany with him there. 

“Good-by, little man,” said I, “‘and good 
luck to you! It’s th’ open road again for 
both of us; so we’d better get th’ show off 
th’ lot. So long, Dan Cupid!” 

That night I took the train going South. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first in a series of 


articles by Mr. Yates, giving his circus reminis- 
cences. The second will appear in an early number. 
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Roadster, $595 
fo. b. Toledo 


Never Before Such An Instantaneous Success 


From every state in the Union we hear of 
the amazing success of the latest Overland— 
the $615 model. 

And why not? An electrically started and 
electrically lighted, completely equipped Over- 
land with four-inch tires for only $615. 

This car took the whole country by storm. 

Season after season for seven years we have 
experienced one great success after another. 

But this one tops them all. 

Never before has an automobile success 
been so rapid, so definite and so sweeping. 

The $615 Overland has made history. It 
marks the entrance of a new automobile value— 
a car complete in every sense of the term; at a 
price which was hitherto thought impossible. 

Yet here it is—a powerful five-passenger 
touring car complete for only $615. 

Note that word ‘‘complete.”’ 


This means electric starter and electric 
lights, electric horn, magnetic speedometer—in 
fact every necessary item. Nothing is lacking. 
There are no “‘extras”’ to buy. 

It is large enough for the whole family— 
moderately priced, within the reach of the 
majority— economical to maintain— built of the 
best quality materials—snappy, stylish and 
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In short, it is just another striking example 
of how our large production enables us to build 
a bigger and better car and still keep the price 
within reason. 

You'll want one, so order it now. 

Don’t wait, debate or argue with yourself. 
See our dealer and place your order immediately. 

Then in a few days you and your whole 
family will be driving your own car. 

Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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MY COUNTRY TISH OF THEE— 


(Continued from Page 6) 


riding master bolted for the gate. But to 
my intense‘surprise Tish was not on the 
ground. Then I saw her. She was still on 
the creature, and she was coming back along 
the road, with her riding hat on the back of 
her head and a gleam in her eye that I 
knew well enough was a gleam of triumph. 

She halted the thing beside me and looked 
down with a patronizing air. 

‘“‘He’s a trifle nervous this morning,”’ she 
said calmly. ‘‘Hasn’t been worked enough. 
Good horse though—very neat jump.” 

Then she rode on and out through the 
gates, ignoring Aggie’s pitiful wail and 
scorning the leading string the instructor 
offered. 


We reached Glacier Park without diffi- 
culty, although Tish insisted on talking to 
the most ordinary people on the train, and 
once, losing her, we found her in the draw- 
ing-room learning to play bridge, although 
not acard player, except for casino. Though 
nothing has ever been said, I believe she 
learned when too late that they were play- 
ing for money, as she borrowed ten dollars 
from me late in the afternoon and was look- 
ing rather pale. 

“What do you think?” she said, while I 
was getting the money from the safety 
pocket under my skirt. ‘‘The young man 
who knocked me down on the ice that day 
is on the train. I’ve just exchanged a few 
words with him. He was not much hurt, 
although unconscious for a short time. His 
name is Bell—James C. Bell.” 

Soon after that Tish brought him to us, 
and we had a nice talk. He said he had not 
been badly hurt on the ice, although he got 
a cut on the forehead from Tish’s skate, re- 
quiring two stitches. 

After a time he and Aggie went out on 
the platform, only returning when Aggie got 
a cinder in her eye. 

“Just think,” she said as he went for 
water to use in my eye-cup, “‘he is going to 
meet the girl he is in love with out at the 
park. She has been there for four weeks. 
They are engaged. Heis very much in love. 
He didn’t talk of anything else.” 

She told him she had confided his tender 
secret to us, and instead of looking con- 
scious he seemed glad to have three people 
instead of one to talk to about her. 

“You see, it’s like this,’’ he said: “‘She 
is very good looking, and in her town a 
moving-picture company has its studio. 
That part’s all right. I suppose we have to 
have movies. But the fool of a director met 
her at a party, and said she would photo- 
graph well and ought to be with them. He 
offered her a salary, and it went to her head. 
She’s young,” he added, “‘and he said she 
could be as great a hit as Mary Pickford.” 

“How sad!” said Aggie. ‘‘But of course 
she refused?”’ 

‘Well, no, she liked the idea. It got me 
worried. Worried her people too. Her 
father’s able to give her a good home, and 
I’m expecting to take that job off his hands 
in about a year. But girls are queer. She 
wanted to try it awfully.” 

It developed that he had gone to her 
folks about it, and they’d offered her a va- 
cation with some of her school friends in 
Glacier Park. 

““Tt’s pretty wild out there,’’ he went on, 
“and we felt that the air, and horseback 
riding and everything, would make her 
forget the movies. I hope so. She’s there 
now. But she’s had the bug pretty hard. 
Got so she was always posing, without 
knowing it.” 

But he was hopeful that she would be 
cured, and said she was to meet him at the 
station. 

“‘She’s an awfully nice girl, you under- 
stand,” he finished. ‘It’s only that this 
thing got hold of her and needed driving 
out.” 


Well, we were watching when the train 
drew in at Glacier Park Station, and she 
was there. She was a very pretty girl, and 
it was quite touching to see him look at 
her. But Aggie observed something and 
remarked on it. 

““She’s not as glad to see him as he is to 
see her,” she said. ‘‘He was going to kiss 
her, and she moved back.’ 

In the crowd we lost sight of them, but 
that evening, sitting in the lobby of the 
hotel, we saw Mr. Bell wandering round 
alone. He looked depressed, and Aggie 
beckoned to him. 

“How is everything?” she asked. 
the cure working?” 
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He dropped into a chair and looked 
straight ahead. 

“Not so you could notice it!” he said 
bitterly. ‘‘Would you believe that there’s 
a moving-picture outfit here, taking scenes 
in the park?” ; ; 

“cc No ! ” 

“There is. They’ve taken two thousand 
feet of her already, dressed like an Indian,” 
he said in a tone of suppressed fury. “It 
makes me sick. I dare say if we tied her in 
a well some fool would lower a camera on a 


Just at that moment she sauntered past 
us with a reddish-haired young man. Mr, 
Bell ignored her, although I saw her try to 
catch his eye. 

“That’s the moving-picture man with 
her,”’ he said in a low, violent tone when 
they had passed. ‘“‘Name’s Oliver.” He 
groaned. “He’s told her she ought to go 
in for the business. She’d be a second Mary 
Pickford! I’d like to kill him!” 

He rose savagely and left us. 

We spent the night in the hotel at the 
park entrance, and I could not get to sleep. 
Tish was busy engaging a guide and going 
over our supplies, and at eleven o’clock 
Aggie came into my room and sat down on 
the bed. 

“T can’t sleep, Lizzie,’ she said. “That 
poor Mr. Bell is on my mind. Besides, did 
you see those ferocious Indians hanging 
round?” : 

Well, I had seen them, but said nothing. 

“They would scalp one as quick as not,” 
Aggie went on. “And who’s to know but 
that our guide will be in league with them? 
I’ve lost my teeth,’’ she said with a flash of 
spirit, “but so far I’ve kept my hair, and 
mean to if possible. That old Indian has a 
scalp tied to the end of a stick. Lizzie, I’m 
nervous.” 

“Tf it is only hair they want, I don’t 
mind their taking my switch,” I observed, 
trying to be facetious, although uneasy. As — 
to the switch, it no longer matched my hair, — 
and I would have parted from it without a 


pang. 

‘And another thing,” said Aggie: “Tish 
can talk about ponies until she is black in 
the face. The creatures are horses. I’ve 
seen them.”’ 

Well, I knew that, too, by that time. As 
we walked to the hotel from the train I had 
seen one of them carrying on. It was arch- 
ing its back like a cat that’s just seen a 
strange dog, and with every arch it swelled 
its stomach. At the third heave it split the 
strap that held the saddle on, and then it 
kicked up in the rear and sent saddle and 
rider over its head. So far as I had seen, no 
casualty had resulted, but it had set me 
thinking. Given a beast with an India- 
rubber spine and no sense of honor, I felt 
I would be helpless. 

; Tish came in just then and we confronted 
e 


r. 
“Ponies!” I said bitterly. ‘“‘They are 
horses, if I know a horse. And, moreover, 
it’s well enough for you, Tish Carberry, to 
talk about gripping a horse with your 
knees. I’m not built that way, and you 
know it. Besides, no knee grip will answer 
hee a creature begins to act like a cat in a 
ic ”? 


Aggie here had a bright idea. She said 
that she had seen pictures of pneumatic 
jackets to keep people from drowning, and 
that Mr. McKee, a buyer at one of the 
stores at home, had taken one, fully in- 
flated, when he crossed to Paris for autumn 
suits. 

“‘T would like to have one, Tish,” she 
finished. ‘‘It would break the force of a 
fall anyhow, even if it did puncture.” 

Tish, who was still dressed, went out to 
the curio shop in the lobby, and returned 
with the sad news that there was nothing 
of the sort on sale. ~- - 

We were late in getting started the next 
morning, owing partly to Aggie’s having 
put her riding breeches on wrong, and being 
unable to sit down when once in the saddle. 
But the main reason was the guide we had 
engaged. Tish heard him using profane lan- 
guage to one of the horses and dismissed 
him on the spot. 

The man who was providing our. horses 
and outfit, however, understood, and in a 
short time returned with another man. 

“I’ve got a good one for you now, Miss 
Carberry,’”’ he said. ‘Safe and perfectly 
gentle, and as mild as milk. Only has one 
fault, and maybe you won’t mind that. He 
smokes considerably.” 


“T don’t object, as long as it’s in the 
open air,” Tish said. So that was ar- 
ranged. But I must say that the new man 
did not look mild. He had red hair, al- 
though a nice smile with a gold tooth, and 
his trousers were of white fur, which looked 
hot for summer. 

“You are sure that you don’t use strong 
language?” Tish asked. 

“No, ma’am,” he said. “I was raised 
strict, and very particular as to swearing. 
Dear, dear now, would you look at that 
cinch! Blow up their little tummies, they 
do, when they’re cinched, and when they 
breathe it out the saddle’s as loose as the 
tongues of some of these here tourists.’’ 

Tish swung herself up without any 
trouble, but owing to a large canvas bag on 
the back of my saddle I was unable to get 
my leg across, and was compelled to have 
it worked over, a little at a time. At last, 
however, we were ready. A white pack 
horse, carrying our tents and cooking uten- 
sils, was led by Bill, which proved to be the 
name of our cowboy guide. 

Mr. Bell came to say good-by and to wish 
us luck. But he looked unhappy, and there 
was no sign whatever of the young lady, 
whose name we had learned was Helen. 

“T may see you on the trail,” he said 

‘sadly. “I’m about sick of this place, and 
I’m thinking of clearing out.’”’ Aggie re- 
minded him that faint heart never won fair 
lady, but he only shook his head. 

“T’m not so sure that I want to win,” he 
said. ‘‘ Marriage is a serious business, and 
I don’t know that I’d care to have a wife 
that followed a camera like a street kid fol- 
lows a brass band. It wouldn’t make for a 
quiet home.”’ 

We left him staring wistfully into the 
distance. 

Tish sat in her saddle and surveyed the 
mountain peaks that rose behind the hotel. 

“Twenty centuries are looking down upon 
us!”’ she said. ‘‘The crest of our native 
land lies before us. We will conquer those 
beetling crags, or die trying. All right, Bill. 
Forward!”’ 

Bill led off, followed by the pack horse, 
then Tish, Aggie and myself. We kept on 
in this order for some time, which gave me 
a chance to observe Aggie carefully. I am 
not much of a horsewoman myself, having 
never been on a horse before. But my 
father was fond of riding, and Isoon adapted 
myself to the horse’s gait, especially when 
walking. On level stretches, however, 
where Bill spurred his horse to a trot, I was 
not so comfortable, and Aggie appeared to 
‘strike the saddle in a different spot every 
time she descended. 

Once, turning her profile to me in a glance 
of despair, I was struck by the strange and 
collapsed appearance of her face. This was 
explained, however, when my horse caught 
up to hers on a wider stretch of road, and I 
saw that she had taken out her teeth and 
was holding them in her hand. 

“Al-almost swallowed them,’ she 
gasped. ‘“‘Oh, Lizzie, to think of a summer 
of this!”’ 

At last we left the road and turned onto 
a footpath, which instantly commenced to 
rise. Tish called back something about the 
beauties of nature and riding over a carpet 
of flowers, but my horse was fording a small 
stream at the time and I was too occupied 
to reply. The path—or trail, which is what 
Bill called it—grew more steep, and I let go 
of the lines and held to the horn of my 
saddle. The horses were climbing like goats. 

“Tish,” Aggie called desperately, ‘‘I 
can’t stand this. I’m going back! I’m—— 
Lordamighty!”’ 

Fortunately Tish did not hear this. We 
had suddenly emerged on the brink of a 
precipice. A two-foot path clung to the 
cliff, and along the very edge of this the 
horses walked, looking down in an inter- 
ested manner now and then. My blood 
turned to water and I closed my eyes. 

“Tish!”? Aggie shrieked. But the only 
effect of this was to start her horse into a 
trot. I had closed my eyes, but I opened 
them in time to see Aggie give a wild clutch 
and a low moan. 

Ina few moments the trail left the edge, 
and Aggie turned in her saddle and looked 
back at me. 

“T lost my lower set back there,” she 
said. “They went over the edge. I sup- 
pose they’re falling yet.” 

It’s a good thing it wasn’t the upper 
set,” I said, to comfort her. “As far as 
appearance goes Sf 

Appearance!” she said bitterly. ‘Do 
you suppose we’ll meet anybody but des- 
peradoes and Indians in a place like this? 
And not an egg with us, of course.” 
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The eggs referred to her diet, as at differ- 
ent times, when having her teeth repaired, 
she can eat little else. 

“Ham,” she called back in a surly tone, 
“and hard tack, I suppose! I’ll starve, 
Lizzie, that’s all. If only we had brought 
some junket tablets!” 

With the exception of this incident the 
morning was quiet. Tish and Bill talked 
prohibition, which he believed in, and the 
tin pans on the pack horse clattered, and we 
got higher all the time, and rode through 
waterfalls and along the edge of death. By 
noon I did not much care if the horses fell 
over or not. The skin was off me in a num- 
ber of places, and my horse did not like 


me, and showed it by nipping back at my | 


leg here and there. 

At eleven o’clock, riding through a valley 
on a trail six inches wide, Bill’s horse 
stepped on a hornets’ nest. The insects 
were probably dazed at first, but by the 


time Tish’s horse arrived they were pre- | 


pared, and the next thing we knew Tish’s 
horse was flying up the mountain side as if 
it had gone crazy, and Bill was shouting to 
us to stop. 

The last we saw of Tish for some time was 


her horse leaping a mountain stream, and | 


jumping like a kangaroo, and Bill was | 


following. 


g | 
“She’ll be killed!’ Aggie cried. ‘Oh, 


Tish, Tish!” 


“Don’t yell,” I said. ‘‘You’ll start the 
horses. And for heaven’s sake, Aggie,” I | 
added grimly, ‘‘remember that this is a | 


pleasure trip.” 


It was a half hour before Tish and Bill re- 


turned. Tish was a chastened woman. She 
said little or nothing, but borrowed some 
ointment from me for her face, where the 
branches of trees had scraped it, while Bill 
led the horses round the fatal spot. I re- 
call, however, that she said she wished now 
that we had brought the other guide. 

“Because I feel,’ she observed, “that a 
little strong language would be a relief.”’ 

We had luncheon at noon in a sylvan 
glade, and Aggie was pathetic. She dipped 
a cracker in a cup of tea, and sat off by 
herself under a tree. Tish, however, had 
recovered her spirits. 

“Throw out your chests, and breathe 
deep of this pure air unsullied by civiliza- 
tion,”’ she cried. ‘‘ Aggie, fill yourself with 
ozone.” 

“AHumph!” said Aggie. “It’s about all I 
will fill myself with.” 

“Think,” Tish observed, “‘of the fools 
and dolts who are living under roofs, strug- 
gling, contending, plotting, while all Nature 
awaits them.” 

“With stings,’’ Aggie said nastily, ‘‘and 
teeth, and horns, and claws, and every old 
thing! Tish, I want to go back. I’m not 
happy, and I don’t enjoy scenery when 


I’m not happy. Besides, I can’t eat the | 


landscape.” 


As I look back I believe it would have | 
been better if we had returned. I think of | 
that day, some time later, when we made | 


the long descent from the Piegan Pass under 


such extraordinary circumstances, and I | 


realize that, although worse for our bodies, 


which had grown strong and agile, so that | 


I have, later on, seen Aggie mount her 
horse on a run, it would have been better 
for our nerves had we returned. 

We were all perfectly stiff after luncheon, 
and Aggie was sulking also. Bill was com- 
pelled to lift us into our saddles, and again 


we started up and up. The trail was now | 


what he called a switchback. Halfway up 
Aggie refused to go farther, but on looking 
back decided not to return either. 


“‘T shall not go another step,” she called. | 


“Here I am, and here I stay till I die.” 

“Very well,” Tish said from overhead. 
““T suppose you don’t expect us all to stay 
and die with you. I’ll tell your niece when 
I see her.” 


Aggie thought better of it, however, and | 


followed on, with her eyes closed and her 
lips moving in prayer. She happened to 
open them at a bad place, although safe 
enough, according to Bill, and nothing to 
what we were coming to a few days later. 
Opening them as she did on a ledge of rock 


which sloped steeply for what appeared to | 


be several miles down on each side, she 
uttered a piercing shriek, followed by a 
sneeze. As before, her horse started to run, 
and Aggie is, I believe Bill said, the only 
person in the world who ever took that 
place at a canter. 

We were to take things easy the first day, 
Bill advised. ‘“‘Till you get your muscles 
sort of eased up, ladies,” he said. “If you 


haven’t been riding astride, a horse’s back | 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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| study the science 

Of keeping in trim 
Z~ And here's my reliance 
For muscle and vim. 


Yes, you can lean on it 


You can always depend on this whole- 
some soup as a nourishing and satisfying 
dish. Just the thing for the family meals; 
just the thing for emergencies. 

No matter who comes, nor when, nor 
how hungry they are, you are always pre- 
pared when you have a ready supply of 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It unites the strengthening qualities of 
meaty ox tail joints with tasty vegetables, 
such as carrots, yellow turnips, celery and 
barley. We combine all these in a nutri- 
tious purée made from whole tomatoes. 
And we give the final appetizing touch 
with choice spices and a delicate flavoring 
of dry Spanish sherry. 

No dinner is complete without soup. 
Every family would benefit in health and 
condition by eating a good soup once a 
day at least. 

Why not have the benefit of this invit- 
ing Campbell “kind” on your table today? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


“LOOK FOR 7 
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ISK SERVICE DEPARTMENTS in 


connection withFisk Branches in more 


than 100 Cities Throughout the Country 


make Fisk Free Service directly available to great 
numbers of tire users. Any car owner (regardless 
of make of tire used) may have his tires inspected, 
air tested, inflated, dismounted and assembled, 
spare wheel mounted, etc., absolutely free of 
charge. This Service—always free—always uni- 
form, is rendered by representatives whose cour- 
tesy and skilled attention are enjoyed alike by 


the man or woman driver. 


This is the Most Complete, Most Wide- 


spread Tire Service in the Country. 


ONSULT your telephone direc- 


tory for the local Fisk 
address. 


Branch 
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Does your top 
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look as well as the 
rest of your car? 


The top undoubtedly has more to 
do with the appearance of a car 
than any other accessory —and yet 
shabby tops are the rule rather 


than the exception. 


Why? 


Simply because few owners are 
careful enough to inquire about 
top materials when they buy their 
cars. All top materials look pretty 
much alike when new, but after 
a few months’ wear it’s a very 


different story. 


Stand in an upper-story window 
on a street where many cars pass 
and see how big the difference is. 
Look, for instance, at the Pierce- 
Arrows, the Locomobiles, the 
Hudsons, the Paiges, the Chand- 


lers and Westcotts. 
use Pantasote. 


Compare these gen- 
uine Pantasote tops 
with the tops of other 
cars, and no more need 
be said about the merits 
of Pantasote. 


Pantasote costs 
the automobile manu- 
facturer, possibly, a 
dollar and a half per 
car more than _ substi- 
tute materials. More 
manufacturers would 
use Pantasote if you 


These cars all 


For the protection of 
owners, automobile 
manufacturers, deal- 
ers and top makers, 
we furnish this label 
with the material for 
every genuine Pan- 
tasote top. 


Car owners were 


more particular about investigating top 
materials when buying your cars. 


Insist upon getting a Pantasote top 
when you buy your next car. You'll get 


it if you insist. 


If you want to have your present top 
recovered with Pantasote let us know the 
make and model of your car and we will tell 
you where you can have it done. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
1751 Bowling Green Building, 


New York 


(Continued from Page 55) 
seems as wide as the roof of a church. 
But we’ll get a rest now. The rest of the 
way is walking.” 

“T can’t walk,’ Aggie said. “I can’t get 
my knees together.” 

‘Sorry, ma’am,”’ said Bill. ‘‘We’re go- 
ing down now, and the animals has to be 
led. That’s one of the diversions of a trip 
like this. First you ride and then you walk. 
And then you ride again. This here’s one 
of the show places, although easy of access 
from the entrance. Be a good place for a 


‘holdup, I’ve always said.” 


“A holdup?” Tish asked. Her enthusi- 
asm seemed to have flagged somewhat, but 
at this she brightened up. 

““Yes’m. You see, we’re near the Cana- 
dian border, and it would be easy for a gang 
to slip over and back again. Don’t know 
why we’ve never had one. Yellowstone can 
boast of a number.” 

I observed tartly that I considered it 
nothing to boast of, but Bill did not agree 
with me. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt a neighborhood none,” 
he observed. ‘“‘Adds romance, as you 
might say.” 

He went on and, happening to slide on a 
piece of shale at that moment, I sat down 
unexpectedly and the horse put its foot on 


me. 

I felt embittered and helpless, but the 
others kept on. 

““Very well,’ I said, “‘go on. Don’t mind 
me. If this creature wants to sit in my lap, 
well and good. I expect it’s tired.” 

But as they went on callously I was 
obliged to shove the creature off and to 
hobble on. Bill was still babbling about 
holdups, and Aggie was saying that she was 
sunstruck, but of course it did not matter. 

We made very slow progress, owing to 
taking frequent rests, and late in the after- 
noon we were overtaken by Mr. Bell, on 
foot and carrying a pack. He would have 
passed on without stopping, but Aggie 
hailed him. 

“Not koing to hike, are you?” she said 
pleasantly. Aggie is fond of picking up the 
vernacular of a region. 

“No,” he said in a surly tone quite un- 
like his former urbane manner, “I’m merely 
taking this pack out for a walk.” 

But he stopped and mopped his face. 

“To tell you the truth, ladies,” he said, 
“T’m working off alittle steam, that’sall. I 
was afraid, if I stayed round the hotel, I’d 
do something I’d be sorry for. There are 
times when I am not a fit companion for 
anyone, and this is one of them.” 

We invited him to join us, but he refused. 

“No, I’m better alone,” he said. ‘‘ When 
things get too strong for me on the trail I 
can sling things about. I’ve been throwing 
bowlders down the mountain every now 
and then. I’d just as soon they hit some- 
body as not. Also,’ he added, “‘I’m safer 
away from any red-headed men.”’ 

We saw him glance at Bill, and under- 
stood. Mr. Oliver was red-headed. 

“Love’s an awful thing” said Bill as the 
young man went on, kicking stones out of 
his way. ‘‘I’m glad I ain’t got it.” 

Tish turned and eyed him. 

“True love is a very beautiful thing,’”’ she 
rebuked him. ‘Although a single woman 
myself, I believe in it. ‘Come live with me 
and be my love,’”’ she quoted, sitting down 
to shake a stone out of her riding boot. 

Bill looked startled. 

“T might say,” he said hastily, “that I 
may have misled you, ladies. I’m married.” 

“You said you had never been in love,” 
Tish said sharply. 

“Well, not to say real love,” he replied. 
“She was the cook of an outfit I was with 
and it just came about natural. She was 
going to leave, which meant that I’d have 
to do the cooking, which I ain’t much at, 
especially pastry. So I married her.’ 

Tish gave him a scornful glance but said 
nothing, and we went on. 

We camped late that afternoon beside 
Two Medicine Lake, and whilé Bill put up 
the tents the three of us sat on a log and 
soaked our aching feet in the water, which 
was melted glacier, and naturally cold. 

What was our surprise, on turning some- 
what, to see the angry lover fishing on a 
point near by. While we stared he pulled 
out a large trout, and stalked away without 
a glance in our direction. As Tish, with 
her usual forethought, had brought a trout 
rod, she hastily procured it, but without 
result. 

“Of course,” Aggie said, “no fish! I 
could eat a piece of broiled fish. I dare say 
I shall be skin and bone at the end of this 
trip—and not much skin.” 
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Bill had set up the sleeping tent and built 
a fire, and it looked cozy and comfortable. 
But Tish had the young man on her mind, 
and after supper she put on a skirt which 
she had brought along and went to see him. 

“T’d take him some supper, Bill,” she 
said, “‘but you are correct: you are no - 
cook.” 

She disappeared among the bushes, only 
to return in a short time, jerking off her. 
skirt as she came. 

“‘He says all he wants is to be let alone,” 
she said briefly. “I must say I’m disap- 
pointed in him. He was very agreeable 
before.” 

I pass without comment over the night. 
Bill had put up the tent over the root of a 
large tree, and we disposed ourselves about 
it as well as we could. In the course of the 
night one of the horses broke loose and put 
its head inside the tent. Owing to Aggie’s 
thinking it was a bear, Tish shot at it, for- 
tunately missing it. 

But the frightened animal ran away, and 
Bill was until noon the next day finding it. 
We cooked our own breakfast, and Tish 
made some gems, having brought the pan 
along. But the morning dragged, although 
the scenery was lovely. 

At twelve Bill brought the horse back 
and came over to us. 

“Tf you don’t mind my saying it, Miss 
Carberry,” he observed, ‘‘you’re a bit too 
ready with that gun. First thing you know 
you'll put a hole through me, and then 
where will you be?”’ 

“T’ve got along without men most of my 
life,’ Tish said sharply. ‘‘I reckon we’d 
manage.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there’s another angle 
to it. Where would I be?” 

“That’s between you and your Creator,” 
Tish retorted. 

We went on again that afternoon, and 
climbed another precipice. We saw no 
human being except a mountain goat, al- 
though Bill claimed to have seen a bear. 
Tish was quite calm at all times, and had 
got so that she could look down into eter- 
nity without a shudder. But Aggie and I 
were still nervous, and at the steepest 
places we got off and walked. 

The unfortunate part was that the exer- 
cise and the mountain air made Aggie 
hungry, and there was little that she could 


at. 

“Tf anyone had told me a month ago,” 
she said, mopping her forehead, “that I 
would be scaling the peaks of my country 
on crackers and tea, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. I’m done out, Lizzie. I can’t 
climb another inch.” 

Bill was ahead with the pack horse, and 
Tish, overhearing her, called back some 
advice. 

“Take your horse’s tail and let him pull 
you up, Aggie,” she said. “I’ve read it 
somewhere.” 

Aggie, although frequently complaining, 
always does as Tish suggests. So she took 
the horse’s tail, when a totally unexpected 
thing happened. Docile as the creature 
generally was, it objected at once, and 
kicked out with both rear feet. In a mo- 
ment, it seemed to me, Aggie was gone, and 
her horse was moving on alone. 

““Aggie!’’ I called in a panic. 

Tish stopped, and we both looked about. 
Then we saw her, lying on a ledge about ten 
feet below the trail. She was flat on her 
back, and her riding hat was gone. But she 
was uninjured, although shaken, for as we 
looked she sat up, and an agonized expres- 
sion came over her face. 

“ Aggie!’’ I cried. “‘Is anything broken?” 

“Damnation!” said Aggie in an awfu 
voice. ‘‘The upper set is gone!” ; 

I have set down exactly what Aggie said. 
I admit that the provocation was great. 
But Tish was not one to make allowances, 
and she turned and went on, leaving us 
alone. She is not without feeling, however, 
for from the top of the pass she sent Bill 
down with a rope, and we dragged poor 
Aggie to the trail again. Her nerves were 
shaken and she was repentant also, for 
when she found that her hat was gone she 
said nothing, although her eyes took on a 
hunted look. ; 

At the top. of the pass Tish was sitting on 
a stone. She had taken her mending box 
from the saddle, where she always kept it 
handy, and was drawing up a hole in her 
stocking. I observed to her pleasantly that 
it was a sign of scandal to mend clothing 
while still on, but she ignored me, although, 
as I reflected bitterly, I had not been kicked 
over the cliff. : 

It wasa subdued and speechless Aggie who 
followed us that afternoon along the trail. 


As her hat was gone I took the spare dish 
toweland made a turban for her, with anend 
hanging down to protect the back of her 
neck. But she expressed little gratitude, 
beyond observing that as she was going 
over the edge piecemeal, she’d better have 
done it all at once and be through with it. 

The afternoon wore away slowly. It 
seemed a long time until we reached our 
camping place, partly because, although a 
small eater ordinarily, the air and exercise 
had made me feel famished. But the dis- 
agreement between Tish and Aggie, owing 
to the latter’s unfortunate exclamation 
while kicked over the cliff, made the time 
seem longer. There was not the usual ex- 
change of pleasant nothings between us. 

But by six o’clock Tish was more amiable, 
having seen bear scratches on trees near the 
camp, and anticipating the sight of a bear. 
She mixed up a small cup cake while Bill 
was putting up our tent, and then, taking 
her rod, proceeded to fish, while Aggie and 
I searched for grasshoppers. These were 
few, owing to the altitude, but we caught 
four, which we imprisoned in a match box. 

. With them Tish caught four trout and, 
broiling them nicely, she offered one to 
poor Aggie. It was a peace offering, and 
taken as such, so that we were soon on our 
former agreeable footing, and all forgotten. 

The next day it rained, and we were 
obliged to sit in the tent. Bill sat with us, 
and talked mainly of desperadoes. 

“As I observed before,”’ he said, “‘there 
hasn’t been any tourist holdup yet. But 
it’s bound to come. Take the Yellowstone 
now—one holdup a year’s the average, and 
it’s full of soldiers at that.” 

“Tt’s a wonder people keep on going,” I 
observed, moving out of a puddle. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. ‘In one 
way it’s good for business. I take it this 
way: When folks come West they want the 
West they’ve read about. What do they 
care for irrigation and apple orchards? 
What they like is danger and a little gun- 
play, the sort of thing they see in these here 
moving pictures.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,”’ Aggie remarked. It 
was growing dusk, and she peered out into 
the forest round us. ‘‘There is something 
crackling out there now,” she said. 

“Only a bear, likely,’’ Bill assured her. 
“Wehave asight of bears here. No, ma’am, 
they want danger. And every holdup’s an 
advertisement. You see, the Government 
can’t advertise these here parks; not the 
way it should, anyhow. But a holdup’s 
news, so the papers print it, and it sets 
people to thinking about the park. Maybe 
they never thought of the place and are ar- 
ranging to go elsewhere. Then along comes 
a gang and raises h—raises trouble, and 
the park’s in everyone’s mouth, so to speak. 
We’d get considerable business if there was 
one this summer.” : 

At that moment the crackling outside 
increased, and a shadowy form emerged 
from the bushes. Even Bill stood up, and 
Aggie screamed. 

It was, however, only poor Mr. Bell. 

“Mind if I borrow some matches?” he 
said gruffly. 

“We can’t lend matches,” Tish replied. 
“At least, I don’t see the use of sending 
them back after they’ve been lighted. We 
can give you some.” 

“My mistake,”’ he said. 

That was all he said, except the word 
“Thanks” when I reached him a box. 

“He’s a surly creature,’ Tish observed 
as he crackled through the brush again. 
“More than likely that girl’s better off 
without him.” 

“He looks rather downhearted,” Aggie 
remarked. “ Much that we think is temper 
is due to unhappiness.” 

“Much of your charitable view is due to 
a good dinner too,” Tish said. “Here we 
are, in the center of a wilderness, with great 
peaks on every hand, and we meet a fellow 
creature who speaks nine words, and _ be- 
grudges those. If he’s as stingy with money 
as with language she’s had a narrow es- 

e 


_ “He’s had kind of a raw deal,’’ Bill put 
in. ine girl was stuck on him all right, 
until this moving-picture’ chap came along. 
He offered to take some pictures with her 
in them, and it was all off. They’re making 
up a play now, and she’s to be in it.” 

_, What sort of a play?” Tish demanded. 

Sorry not to oblige,” Billreplied. ‘“‘Can’t 

say the nature of it.” 

But all of us felt that Bill knew and would 
not say. 

Tish, to whom a mystery is a personal 
affront, determined to find out for herself; 
and when later in the evening we saw the 
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light of his camp fire, it was Tish herself 
who suggested that we go over and visit 
with him. 


““We can converse about various things,” | 
she said, ‘and take his mind from his | 


troubles. But it would be better not to 


mention affairs of the heart. He’s probably 


sensitive.’ 


So we left Bill to look after things, and | 


went to call on Mr. Bell. It was farther to 
his camp than it had appeared, and Tish 
unfortunately ran into a tree and bruised 
her nose badly. When it had stopped 
bleeding, however, we went on, and at last 
arrived. 

He was sitting on a log by the fire, smok- 
ing a pipe and looking very sad. Behind 
him was a bit of a tent not much larger 
than an umbrella. Aggie touched my arm. 

““My heart aches for him,” she said. 
“There is despair in his very eyes.” 

I do not believe that at first he was very 


glad to see us, but he softened somewhat 
when Tish held out the cake she had | 


brought. 

“‘That’s very nice of you,” he said, rising. 
“Tm afraid I can’t ask you to sit down. 
by ground’s wet and there is only this 
Og:2 


“T’ve sat on logs before,’”’ Tish replied. | 


“We thought we’d call, seeing we are neigh- 
bors. As the first comers it was our place 
to call first, of course.” 

“T see,’”’ he said, and poked up the fire 
with a piece of stick. 

“We felt that you might be lonely,”’ said 
Aggie. 

“T came here to be lonely,’’ he replied 
gloomily. ‘‘I want to be lonely.” 

Tish, however, was determined to be 
cheerful, and asked him, as a safe subject, 
how he felt about the war. 


“War?” he said. “‘That’s so, there is | 
a war. To tell the truth, I had forgotten | 


about it. Ive been thinking of other 
things.” 

We saw that it was going to be difficult to 
cheer him. Tish tried the weather, which 
brought us nowhere, as he merely grunted. 


But Aggie broached the subject of despera- 


does, and he roused somewhat. 

“There are plenty of shady characters 
in the park,” he said shortly. ‘“‘ Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, that’s what they are.” 

“Bill, our guide, says there may be a 
holdup at any time.” 

‘Sure there is,’”’ he said calmly. “‘ There’s 
one going to be pulled off in the next day 
or two.” 

We sat petrified, and Aggie’s eyes were 
starting out of her head. 

‘* All the trimmings,” he went on, staring 


at the fire. “‘Innocent and unsuspecting | 


tourists, lunch, laughter, boiled coffee and 
cold ham. Ambush. The whole business— 
followed by highwaymen in flannel shirts 
and revolvers. Dead tourist or two, des- 
perate resistance—everything.” 

Aggie rose, pale as an aspen. 

““You—you are joking!”’ she cried. 

“Dollooklikeit?’’ he demanded fiercely. 
“‘T tell you there is going to be the whole 
thing. At the end the lovely girl will escape 


on horseback and ride madly for aid. She | 
will meet the sheriff and a posse, who are | 
out for a picnic or some such damfool non- | 


sense, and 
“Young man,” Tish said coldly, “if you 


know all this, why are you sitting here and | 


not alarming the authorities?” 


“Pooh!”’ he said disagreeably. “It’s a | 


put-up scheme, to advertise the park. Yel- 


lowstone’s got ahead of them this year, | 


and has had its excitement, with all the 


papers ringing with it. That was a gag, | 


too, probably.” 
“Do you mean 


“T mean considerable,” he said. ‘“‘That | 


red-headed movie idiot will be on arise, tak- 


ing the tourists as they ride through. Of | 


course he doesn’t expect the holdup—not 
in the papers anyhow. He happens to have 
the camera trained on the party, and gets 
it all. Result—a whacking good picture, 


revolvers firing blank cartridges, every- 


thing which people will crowd to see. Oh, 


it’s good business all right. I don’t mind | 


admitting that.” 

Tish’s face expressed the greatest rage. 
She rose, drawing herself to her full height. 

“And the tourists?’”’ she demanded. 
“They lend themselves to this imposition? 
To this infamy? To this turpitude?”’ 

“Certainly not. They think it’s the real 
thing. The whole business hangs on that. 
And as the sheriff, or whoever it is in the 
fool plot, captures the bandits, the party 
gets its money back, and has material for 
conversation for the next twenty years.” 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Leadership 


EADERSHIP, after all, gravi- 
tates to the fittest. And Service 
must ever be the measure of that 
fitness. When a man ceases to serve 
his community, his fellow-men, his 
value is lost. So it is with motor cars. 


In one of several automobile classes 
the Maxwell aims and always has 
aimed to give that full measure of 
service which shall proclaim it a leader. 
Every effort of our organization has 
been toward that end. 


Economy, efficiency, beauty and com- 
fort—these are the qualities dignified 
by an inbuilt honor, to which Maxwell 
service is sequel. And these are the 
qualities that have set the Maxwell 
apart, and, in its class, marked it with 


the seal of distinction. 


Maxwell Motor Cars are honest, 
worthy products. They are made by 
folks who have not attained absolute 
perfection, but who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will 
they have earned. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster 
Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Touring Car (with All-Weather Top) . 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet 
Six-Passenger Town Car 

f. o. b. Detroit 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f. 0. b. Windsor 
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Capturing the Signal 


The story behind the success 
of the Stewart Signal is just 
another one of industrial in- 
genuity, common sense and 
big production. 


Previous to the introduction 
of the Stewart Hand-op- 
erated Signal, the market 
was flooded with all kinds 
and types. 


Some of them were quite 
good—many were inferior. 


The better ones, however, 
were very high priced—too 
high priced to be popular. 


We proposed to produce a sig- 
nal of the highest quality 
at a popular price. 


We proposed to be able to do 
more signal business than 
all the other manufacturers 
combined. 


We knew that to get the price 
way down and keep the 
quality up, we had to go 
into a very large produc- 
tion. 


So we did. 


Where hundreds were made 
heretofore, we proposed to 
make thousands. 
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of America 


We meant to capture the 
signal business of America. 


We first announced the 
Stewart Hand-operated 
Signal at $5. 


This, in itself, was a revolu- 
tionary price. 


The immediate sales were 
astonishing—extraor- 
dinary. 


In a short time hundreds of 
thousands of Stewart 
Hand-operated Signals 
were in use in all parts of 
the world. We _ shipped 
50,000 to Great Britain 
alone last year. 


The public had discovered the 
perfected signal—the 
Stewart. Its popularity 
spread from state to state. 
And from that day to this 
the demand for Stewart 
Signals has steadily in- 
creased. 


When our production reached 
a point which caused addi- 
tional manufacturing 
economies, we reduced the 
price to $3.50. 


“No car is better than its accessories.” 


Business 


Again our business took a big 
leap ahead. 


Today the Stewart is the 
most popular, most practi- 
cal and most inexpensive 
hand-operated signal on the 
market. 


More Stewart Warning Signals 
were sold last year than 
the combined distribution 
of all other manufacturers 
of warning signals. 


The Stewart Signal is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome and 
good looking instrument. 
It will dress up any car. 


Its tone is long, low and pene- 
trating. Nothing else 
sounds like it—nothing else 
looks like it—nothing else 
warns like it—and nothing 
else wears like it. 


You should have one in- 
cluded on the next car you 
buy. It costs you nothing 
extra. You can get it if 
you insist hard enough. 
You should have one on the 
car you now own. 


Price $3.50—complete. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


April 1, 1916 
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Other Stewart Products You Should Have 


Stewart 
Tire Pump 


Stewart 
Starter for 


$12 Fords—$40 
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“No car ts better than its accessories. 


America’s Warning Signal 
A Sweeping Success 


We next turned our attention 
to the motor-driven signal. 
This, too, seemed worthy of 
our attention. 


There were on the market 
many motor-driven signals. 
But here again productions 
were so small that prices, of 
necessity, were exceedingly 
high. 


So we designed a motor- 
driven signal and planned 
an enormous production. 


This is the Stewart Motor- 
driven Warning Signal. It 
is the finest motor-driven 
signal ever put on the 
market. 


We priced it at $6! 


And, mind you, this signal is 
not to be confused with a 
buzzer or a vibrator—it is 
amotor-driven signal. Each 
Stewart has a complete and 
compact motor—a motor 
without a superior, regard- 
less of price. 


Right from the start the 
orders poured in. 


Its success paralleled that of 


the Stewart Hand-operated 
Signal. 


Each week sales shot higher 
and higher. We often sold 
more in a single week than 
many manufacturers sold 
in fifty-two weeks. 


“ Quite recently we received a 


single order for 75,000 
Stewart Motor-driven Sig- 
nals to be used as standard 
equipment on one of the 
best known cars. 


Thus another chapter in com- 
mercial history was closed. 
The present large volume 
of our sales is proof posi- 
tive of our accomplishment. 


Today the Stewart Motor- 
driven Signal is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a 
really fine car. 


It has become the nation’s 
warning signal. 


No matter where you tour 
you hear its clear, loud, 
unique tone which digs 
into the distance, com- 
manding everyone to stop, 
look and listen! 


One touch—and everyone is 
warned. 


Wemadeamotor-driven signal 
so reasonable in price that 
it has become an accessory 
which everyone can afford. 
It is no longer a luxury for 
only the highest priced cars. 


For $6 you can now buy a 
motor-driven warning sig- 
nal of utmost value. 


Such is the cause and effect of 
big production as applied to 
the signal business. 


Today, when even “‘signal”’ is 
mentioned—Stewart is 
thought of. Its success 
has been so complete—so 
sweeping—that the words 
“Stewart” and “signal” are 
absolutely synonymous. 


If you want the very best 
motor-driven signal— get the 
Stewart. $6 everywhere. 


See that the car you buy is 
equipped with Stewart 
Products—Stewart Speed- 
ometer, Stewart Vacuum 
System, Stewart Tire Pump 
and Stewart Warning Sig- 
nal. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Motor Driven 


ne lea 
S SE na l 


Other Stewart Products You Should Have 


Stewart 
Speedometer for 


.Fords—$10 


) 


Stewart Vacuum 
Gasoline System 
$10 
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Packing Is A Pleasure 


A woman best appreciates the luxury and pleasure of 
packing when there is a place for everything and she 
can be sure that all her pretty clothes will arrive as 
fresh and unrumpled as she packed them. In BELBER 
Wardrobes each compartment is exactly right in size 
and convenient in arrangement. 


There are 83 new styles of BELBER Wardrobes, 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases—extra strong and hand- 
some, fresh from the world’s largest manufacturers— 
well known to travelers for twenty-seven years. 


BELBER 
Traveling Goods 


The BELBER trade mark is positive 
guarantee of honest materials and skillful 
construction—look forit before youaccept 
an article as being of BELBER make. 


In our new art catalogue, ‘‘Outwearing 
Travel,” are beautiful illustrations (some 
in color) and honest descriptions of all 
the 83 new models, together with photo- 
graphs of exclusive BELBER conven- 
iences. Wewill gladly 

send youacopy, free, 

on request to our 

Philadelphia office. 


THE BELBER TRUNK 


& BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Belber FITALL 
Adjustable 
Holder for 

Toilet 

Requisites 

A patented slid- 
ing strap at- 
tached- to 
a sewed- 
in leather 
flap which ..} 
buttons up 
smoothly 
to the side 
of bag or 
suit case. Will 
carry your pres- 
ent toilet articles, 
and will tightly 
hold one article 
or several. 


Branches in Foreign 
Countries 


Only on BELBER bags 
and suit cases. Catalogue 
gives full description. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

“To think,” said Tish, ‘of our great 
national Government lending itself to such 
a scheme!”’ 

“Wrong,” said the young man. “It’s a 
combination of Western railroads and a 
movie concern acting together.” 

“‘T trust,’”’ Tish observed, setting her lips 
firmly, ‘‘that the tourists will protest.” 

“The more noise, the better.’’ The 
young man, though not more cheerful as to 
appearance, was certainly more talkative. 
“Trust a clergyman for yelling when his 
pocket’s picked.” 

With one voice the three of us exclaimed: 

“Mr. Ostermaier!”’ 

He was not sure of the name, but 
“Helen”? had pointed the clergyman out 
to him, and it was Mr. Ostermaier without 
a doubt. 

We talked it over with Bill when we got 
back, and he was not as surprised as we’d 
expected. 

‘Knew they were cooking up something. 
They’ve got some Indians in it too. Saw 
them rehearsing old Thunder Mountain the 
other day in nothing but a breechclout.” 

Tish reproved him for a lack of delicacy 
of speech, and shortly afterward we went 
to bed. Owing to the root under the tent, 
and puddles here and there, we could not 
go to sleep for a time, and we discussed the 
“nefarious deed,”’ as Tish aptly termed it, 
that was about to take place. 

** Although,”’ Tish observed, “‘ Mr. Oster- 
maier has been receiving for so many years 
that it might be a good thing, for his soul’s 
sake, to have him give up something, even 
if to bandits.” 

I dozed off after a time, but awakened to 
find Tish sitting up, wide awake. 

““T’ve been thinking that thing over, 
Lizzie,’ she said in a low tone. ‘‘I believe 
it’s our duty to interfere.”’ 

“Of course,’ I replied sarcastically; 
‘‘and be shown all over the country in the 
movies making fools of ourselves.” 

“Did you notice that that young man 
said they would be firing blank cartridges?”’ 

Well,;even a blank cartridge can be a 
dangerous thing. Then”and there I re- 
minded -her of my niece’s- boy, who was 
struck on the Fourth of July by a wad from 
one, and had to be watched for lockjaw for 
several weeks. 

It was at that Poet that we heard 
Bill, who had no tent, by choice, and, lay 
under a tree, give a loud whoop, followed 
by what was unmistakably an oath. 

“Bear!” he yelled. ‘‘Watch out, he’s 
headed for the tent! It’s a grizzly.” 

Tish felt round wildly for her revolver, 
but it was gone! And the bear was close 
by. We could hear it snuffing about, and 
to add to the confusion Aggie wakened and 
commenced to sneeze with terror. 

“Bill!” Tish called. ‘I’ve lost my re- 
volver!”’ 

“T took it, Miss Carberry. But I’ve 
been lying in a puddle, and it won’t go off.”’ 

All hope seemed gone. The frail walls of 
our tent were no protection whatever, and 
as we all knew, even a tree was no refuge 
from a bear, which, as we had seen in the 
Zoblogical Garden at home, can climb like 
a cat, only swifter. Besides, none of us 
could climb a tree. 


It was at that moment that Tish had one - 
- spills as formerly. When Charlie Sands 


of those inspirations that make her so-de- 
pendable in emergencies. Feeling round in 


the tent for a possible weapon, she touched = 


a large ham, from which we had broiled a 
few slices at supper. In her shadowy form 
there was both purpose and high courage. 
With a single sweeping gesture she flung 
the ham at the bear so accurately that.we 
heard the thud with which it struck. 
“What the: hell are you doing?’ Bill 
called from a safe distance. Even then we 
realized that his restraint of speech was a 
pose,-pure and simple. “If you make him 
angry he’ll tear up the whole place.” 
But.Tish did not deign to answer. The 


rain had ceased, and suddenly the moon- 


came out and illuminated the whole scene. 


“We saw the bear sniffing at the ham, which 


lay on the ground. Then he picked it up 
in his jaws and stood looking about. 
Tish said later that the moment his teeth 


were buried in the ham she felt safe. I can 


still see the majestic movement with which 
she walked out of the tent and waved her 
arms. 

“Now, scat with you!” she said firmly. 
“ce Seat!’’ 

He “‘scatted.” Snarling through.his nose, 


fled up the mountain side. 
space Tish stood> the’ conqueror. 
yawned and glanced about.” ~~ 


inthe chalet, but Tish was adamant. 
for fear of dropping the ham,:hé turned ‘and? 
.In the open’ 

She, 


April 1, 1916 


“Going to be a nice night after all,” she 
said. ‘“‘Now, Bill, bring me that revolver, 
and if I catch you meddling with it again 
T’ll put that pair of fur rugs you are so 
proud of in the fire.” 

Bill, who was ignorant of the ham, 
emerged sheepishly into the open. 

“Where the—where the dickens did you 
hit him, Miss Tish?” he asked. 

“Inthe stomach,’ Tishreplied tartly, and 
taking her revolver went back to the tent. 

All the next day Tish was quiet. She 
rode ahead, hardly noticing the scenery, 
with her head dropped on her chest. At 
luncheon she took a sardine sandwich and 
withdrew toa tree, underneath which she 


sat, a lonely and brooding figure. 


When luncheon was over and Aggie and I 
were washing the dishes and hanging out the 
dish towels to dry on a bush, Tish approached 
Bill, who was pouring water on the fire to 
extinguish it. 

“Bill,”’ she stated, “you came to us under 
false pretenses. You swear, for one thing,” 

“Only under excitement, Miss Tish,” he 
said. ‘‘And as far as that goes, Miss Aggie 
herself said ie 

‘*“Also,”’.Tish went on hastily, “you said 
you could cook. You cannot cook.” 

“Now look here, Miss Tish,” he said in a 
pleading tone, “‘I can cook. I didn’t claim 
to know the whole cookbook. I can make 
coffee and fry bacon. How’d I know you 
ladies wanted pastry? As for them canned 
salmon croquettes with white sauce, I 
reckon to make them with a little showing, 
and A 

“Also,” 


said Tish, cutting in sternly, 

“vou took away my ‘revolver, and left us 
helpless last night, and in peril of wild — 
beasts.”’ s 

“Tourists ain’t allowed to carry guns.” 
He attempted to look injured, but Tish 
ignored him. ia? 

“Therefore,”’ she said, “if I am not to — 
send you back—which I have been consid- — 
ering all day, as I’ve put up a tent myself 
before this, and you are only an extra 
mouth to feed, which, as we are one ham 


’ 


‘short, is inconvenient—you will have to _ 
. justify my keeping you.’ ; 


“Tf you -will just. show-me once about 
them gems, Miss Tish ” he began. But 
Tish cut him off. 

“No,” she said firmly, “you are too | 
casual about cooking. And you are no 
dishwasher. Setting a plate in a river and 
letting the current wash it may satisfy cow- 
punchers. It doesn’t go with me. The 
pointis this: You knowall about the holdup. 
that is going to take place.--Don’t-lie.- I 
know you know.. Now-you take us there 
and tell us all you know about it.” - 

He scratched his head reflectively. 

“T’ll tell you,” he sdid: ~“I’m“a slow 
thinker. Give me about twenty minutes 
on it, will you?~ It’s a sort of secret, and 
there’s different ways of looking at-it. iD 

Tish took out her watch. 

“Twenty minutes,” she said. “Start 
thinking now.” - 

He wandered off and rolled a cigarette. 
Later on, as I have said, he showed Tish 
how to do it—not of course that’ she meant: 
to smoke, but Tish is fond of learning how, 
to do things. She got so she’ could roll: 
them with one hand, and she doesit now’in 
the winter evenings, ‘instead of rolling paper 


comes she always has a supply ready for 
him, although occasionally somewhat dry — 
from waiting. fora few weeks.. -~ 

At the end of twenty minutes Tish) 


. snapped her watch shut. 


- “Time!’'she called, and Bill came back, ie 
“Well, I'll do it,” he said. “I don’ tknow | 
as they'll put you in the picture, but Tl see ; 
what I can do.” 
_ “Picture nothing!”’ Tish snapped. “You 


‘take us there and hide us. That’s the point. 


There must be caves round-to put us in, 


‘although I don’ t insist on a cave. They” re 
-damp usually. 


Well, he footer puzzled; but ie aereedl 
I caught Aggie’s eye, and we exchanged 
glances.. There- was- trouble coming, :and 
we knew it. Our long experience with: Tish 
had taught us not to.ask questions. ‘Ours 


_but to do and die,’ as Aggie later said. 


But I confess to a feeling of - uneasiness 
during the remainder of that day. =: 
We changed our course that afternoon, 
turning off at Saint Mary’s and spending the 
night near the Swiss Chalet at Going-to-the-_ 
Sun. Aggie and I plead to spend the night 


“When Iam out camping, I camp,” she 
said.. ‘I can have a bed at home, but I 
cannot Bicep under the stars, on. a “bed 

.\(Continued on Page 65) 8" 
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And Then—Lasts Longer 


The two sturdy parallel chains of rubber are so placed on the 
tread that the strain at no time falls on the sidewalls of the tire. 


The weight pressure, the anti-skid strain, and the traction 
strain are always directly on the tread. 


Result—a tire that lasts, and lasts as long as there is any 
tread left—and then lasts longer as a plain tread. 


‘Chain’ Treads are the most efficient moderate-priced anti- 
skids in the world. 


Ask any United States Tire Dealer for your copy of the booklet— 
“How to: Buy the Tire You Need”’ 


United States lire Company 


‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


» 
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Millions of Dollars of 
Automobile Mechanism 


Without Ball Bearings the marvelous efficiency 
of the modem motor car would be impossible. 


A New Departure Ball Bearing is a self-contained, 


fool-proof unit—taking thrusts from any direction New Dapartuie Doable Row Fy 
equal to the Radial load—practically without friction. wait cagving ail whe lowe aad am 

simultaneously from whatever direction 
New Departure Ball Bearings con- riding pleasure—that mechanical perfec- reducing trictiba to the yauishiee Coleg 
quer friction. They safeguard the tion and low operative cost—which 1s your 


right to demand in the car you own or 


efficiency and life of the motor, " 
; are about to purchase. 


magneto, generator, axles, transmis- 


: : . . New Departure Ball Beari de i 
sion, differential and steering gear. Someta he a genie: 


three types and a wide range of sizes, thereby 
providing a correct bearing for any load or 


New Departure Ball Bearings pro- speed in any automobile or machine where 
i id f friction occurs between rotating members. They 
tect the money you pal or your are internationally standardized with reference 
car. They defend your purse to bore, diameter and width — can be used in 
. ‘ replacement of Ball Bearings of any make. 
against high fuel and oil expense. Sit NE hig: ee “N D 
: nte for that instructive Dooklet— New DVe- 
They promote Maximum p erform parture Ball Bearings and What They Mean to 
ance In every part where friction the Car Owner.” Ask for Booklet A. 
must be conquered. THE NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Hartford, Western Branch, Detroit, New Departure Single Row Type 
ae popeetcs : Dospan Hota rae A highly perfected anti-friction Bearing 
Titis! gents: Trown TOs. rT ondon, . . j 
ConAnenelOmR ir one Acer enane for use where radial loads only are to 
Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark be carried. 
Dépdot New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 


New Departure Ball Bearings over- 
come the shock, strain and stress of 


the chassis. They give you that road- 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
pine needles, and lured to rest by the mur- 
mur of a mountain stream.” 

Well, we gave it up and went with her. I 
must say that the trip had improved us 
already. Except when terrified or kicked 
by a horse, Aggie was not sneezing at all, 
and I could now climb into the saddle unas- 
sisted. My waistbands were much looser, 
too, and during a short rest that afternoon 
I put a dart in my riding breeches, during 
the absence of Bill after the pack horse, 
which had strayed. 

It was on that occasion that Tish told us 
as much of her plan as she thought it wise 
for us to know. 

“The holdup,” she explained, “‘is to be 
the day after to-morrow on the Piegan Pass. 
Bill says there is a level spot at the top 
with rocks all about. That is the spot. The 
Ostermaiers and their party leave the auto- 
mobiles at Many Glaciers and take horses 
to the pass. It will be worth coming clear 
to Montana to see Mrs. Ostermaier on a 

” 

“T still don’t see,” Aggie observed in a 
quavering voice, ‘“what we have to do 
with it.” 

“Naturally not,’ said Tish. ‘You'll 
know as soon as is good for you.” 

“T don’t believe it will ever be good for 
me,” said poor Aggie. ‘It isn’t good for 
anybody to be near a holdup. And I don’t 
want to be in a moving picture with no 
teeth. I’m not a vain woman,” she said, 
“but I draw the line at that.” 

But Tish ignored her. 

“The only trouble,” she said, ‘‘is having 
one revolver. If we each had one—Lizzie, 
did you bring any ink?” 

Well, I had, and said so, but that I needed 
it for postcards when we struck a settle- 
ment. She waved my objection aside. 

“T guess it can be managed,” she ob- 
served. ‘‘Bill has a knife. Yes, I think it 
can be done.”’ 

She and Bill engaged in an earnest con- 
ference that afternoon. At first Bill ob- 
jected. I could see him shaking his head. 
Then Tish gave him something, which 
Aggie said was money. I do not know. 
She had been short of cash on the train, but 
she may have had more in her trunk. Then 
I saw Bill start to laugh. He laughed until 
he had to lean against a tree, although Tish 
was quite stern and serious. 

We reached Piegan Pass about three 
that afternoon, and having inspected it and 
the Garden Wall, which is a mile or two 
high at that point, we returned toa ‘‘bench”’ 
where there were some trees, and dis- 
mounted. 

Here, to our surprise, we found Mr. Bell 
again. As Tish remarked, he was better at 
walking than at talking. He looked sur- 
prised at seeing us, and was much more 
agreeable than before. 

“T’m afraid I was pretty surly the other 
night,” he said. “The truth is, I was so 
blooming unhappy that I didn’t give a 
damn for anything.” 

But when he saw that Bill was preparing 
to take the pack off the horse he looked 
startled. 

“T say,” he said, ‘you don’t mean to 
camp here, do you?” 

“Such is my intention,” Tish observed 


grimly. 

“But look here. Just beyond, at the 
pass, is where the holdup is to take place 
to-morrow.” 

“So I believe,” said Tish. ‘What has 
that to do with us? What are you going 
to do?” 

’ “Oh, I’m going to hang round.” — 
“Well, we intend to hang round also.” 
_ He stood by and watched our prepara- 
tions for camp. Tish chose a small grove 
for the tent, and then left us, clambering up 
the mountain side. She finally disappeared. 
Aggic mixed some muffins for tea, and we 
invited the young man to join us. But he 
was looking downhearted again and refused. 

However, when she took them out of the 
portable oven, nicely browned, and lifting 
the tops of each one dropped in a teaspoon- 
ful of grape jelly, he changed his mind. 

J Pll stay, if you don’t mind,” he said. 

Maybe some decent food will make me 
see things clearer.” 

When Tish descended at six o’clock she 
looked depressed. 

There is no cave,” she said, “although 
I have gone where a mountain goat would 
get dizzy. But I have found a good place 
to hide the horses, where we can get them 


quickly when we need them.” 


Aggie was scooping the inside out of her 


_ Muffin, being unable to eat the crust, but | 


she went quite pale. 
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“Tish,” she said, “you have some des- 
perate plan in view, and I am not equal to 
it. I am worn with travel and soft food, 
and am not as young as I once was.” 

“Desperate nothing!” said Tish, pouring 
condensed milk into her tea. “I am going 
to teach a lot of idiots a lesson, that’s all. 
There should be one spot in America free 
from the advertising man and his schemes, 
and this is going to be it. Commercialism,”’ 
she went on, growing oratorical, “does not 
belong here among these mighty moun- 
tains. Once let it start, and these towering 
cliffs will be defaced with toothpowder 
and intoxicating-liquor signs.” 

The young man knew the plans for the 
holdup even better than Bill. He was 
able to show us the exact spot which had 
been selected, and to tell us the hour at 
which the Ostermaier party was to cross 
the pass. 

“They’ll lunch on the pass,” he said, 
“and, of course, they suspect nothing. The 
young lady of whom I spoke to you will be 
one of their party. She, however, knows 
what is coming, and is, indeed, a party to 
it. The holdup will take place during 
luncheon.”’ 

Here his voice broke, and he ate an entire 
muffin before he went on: ‘‘The holdup 
will take place on the pass, the bandits hav- 
ing been hidden on this ‘bench’ right here. 
Then the outlaws, having robbed the tour- 
ists, will steal the young lady and escape 
down the trail on the other side. The 
guide, who is in the plot, will ride ahead in 
this direction and raise the alarm. You un- 
derstand,” he added, ‘‘that as it’s a put-up 
job, the tourists will get all their stuff back. 
I don’t know how that’s to be arranged.” 

“But the girl?”’ Tish asked. 

“‘She’s to make her escape later,’’ Mr. 
Bell said grimly, “and will be photographed 
galloping down the trail, by another idiot 
with a camera, who, of course, just happens 
to be on the spot. She’ll do it too,’”’ he 
added with a pathetic note of pride in his 
voice. ‘“‘She’s got nerve enough for any- 
thing.” 

He drew a long breath, and Aggie poured 
him a third cup of tea. 

“‘T dare say this will finish everything,” 
he said dejectedly. “I can’t offer her any 
excitement like this. We live in a quiet 
suburb, where nobody ever fires a revolver 
except on the Fourth of July.” 

“What she needs,” Tish said, bending 
forward, ‘“‘is a lesson, Mr. Bell—something 
to make her hate the very thought of-a 
moving picture and shudder at the sound 
of a shot.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Bell. “I’ve thought 
of that. Something to make her gun-shy 
and camera-shy. It’s curious about her. In 
some ways she’s a timid girl. She’s afraid 
of thunder, for one thing.” 

Tish bent forward. 

“Do you know,” she said, “‘the greatest 
weapon in the world?” 

“Weapon? Well, I don’t know. These 
new German guns m 

“The greatest weapon in the world,” 
Tish explained, “‘is ridicule. Man is help- 
less against it. To be absurd is to be lost. 
When the bandits take the money, where 
do they go?” 

‘*Down the other side from the pass. A 
photographer will photograph them there, 
making their escape with the loot.” 

“And the young lady?” 

“T’ve told you that,” he said bitterly. 
“She is to be captured by the attacking 

ATUYees 

“They will all be armed?” 

“Sure, with blanks. The Indians have 
guns and arrows, but the arrows have 
rubber tips.”’ 

Tish rose majestically. 

“Mr. Bell,’ she said, ““you may sleep 
to-night the sleep of peace. When I under- 
take a thing I carry it through. My friends 
will agree with me. I never fail, when my 
heart isset onit. By the day after to-morrow 
the young lady in the case will hate the sight 
of a camera.” 

Although not disclosing her plan she in- 
vited the young man to join us. But his 
face fell and he shook his head. 

Tish said that she did not expect to need 
him, but that, if the time came, she would 
blow three times on a police whistle, which 
she had, with her usual foresight, brought 
along. He agreed to that, although look- 
ing rather surprised, and we parted from 


im. 

“T would advise,” Tish said as he moved 
away, “‘that you conceal yourself in the 
valley below the pass on the other side.” 

He agreed to this, and we separated for 
the night. But long after Aggie and I had 
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—— Grand Prize 
Machine 
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HE only Grand Prize awarded a motorcycle at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was given to Indian. 


Two months ago a 1916 Indian with Powerplus Motor 
covered 1000 miles in 21 hours and 3 minutes—a 
world’s record. 


These are the big kind of honors that Indian is always 
earning for itself. 


This year the name Indian means more to the purchaser 
than ever before because he can have a $275 Big Twin, 
a $150 Featherweight or a moderate priced Bicycle, all 
bearing the Indian nameplate. 


Look up the Indian Dealer in your city 
before you buy anything on two wheels. 


At the left—1916 In- 
dian Featherweight— 
22 horse power, 3 
speed Indian Starter— 
Indian Cantilever 


Comfort Saddle— 
$150. 


At the right—Indian 
Motobike—little 
brother of the Big In- 
dian Motocycle and 
built along the same 
style lines. Electri- 
cally equipped. Price 
$40. 10 other models, 
$25. to $40. 


Send for Motorcycle or Bicycle Catalogue 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., Qhivitia Mest 


(Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World) 
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composed ourselves to rest Tish sat on a 

stone by the camp fire and rolled cigarettes. 
At last she came into the tent and wak- 

ened us by prodding us with her foot. 

“Get all the sleep you can,” she said. 
““We'll leave here at dawn to-morrow, and 
there’ll be little rest for any of us to-morrow 
night.” 

At daylight next morning she roused us. 
She was dressed, except that she wore her 
combing jacket, and her hair was loose 
round her face. 

“‘ Aggie, you make an omelet in a hurry, 
and Lizzie, you will have to get the horses.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,’’ I said, sit- 
ting up on the ground. “‘We’ve got a man 
here for that. Besides, I have to set the 
table.” 

“Very well,’ Tish replied, ““we can stay 
here, I dare say. Bill’s busy at something 
I’ve set him to doing.” 

‘‘Whose fault is it,” I demanded, “‘that 
weare here in ‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains’? 
Not mine. I’d never heard of the dratted 
place. And those horses are five miles 
away by now, most likely.” 

“Go and get a cup of tea. You'll havea 
little sense then,” said Tish, not unkindly. 
“And as for what Bill’s doing, he’s making 
revolvers. Where’s your writing ink?” 

I had none! I realized it that moment. 
I had got it out at the first camp to record 
in my diary the place, weather, tempera- 
ture and my own pulse rate, which I had 
been advised to watch, on account of the 
effect of altitude on the heart, and had left 
the bottle sitting on a stone. 

When I confessed this to Tish she was 
unjustly angry and a trifle bitter. 

“Tt’s what I deserve, most likely, for 
bringing along two incompetents,” was her 


| brief remark. ‘‘ Without ink we are weap- 


onless.” 

But she is a creature of resource, and a 
moment later she emerged from the tent 
and called to Bill in a cheerful tone. 

“No ink, Bill,’”’ she said, ‘‘but we’ve got 


| blackberry cordial, and by mixing it with | 
| a little soot we may be able to manage.” 


Aggie demurred loudly, as there are occa- 
sions when only a mouthful of the cordial 
enables her to keep going. But Tish was 
firm. When I went to the fire I found Bill 
busily carving wooden revolvers, copying 
Tish’s, which lay before him. He had them 
done well enough, and could have gone for 
the horses as easy as not, but he insisted on 
trimming them up. Mine, which I still 
have, has a buffalo head carved on the 


handle, and Aggie’s has a wreath of leaves | 


running round the barrel. 


In spite of Aggie’s wails Tish poured a | 


large part of the blackberry cordial into a 
biscuit pan, and put in a chip of wood. 

“Tt makes it red,” she said doubtfully. 
“T never saw a red revolver, Bill.” 

““Seems like an awful waste,’ Bill said. 
But having now completed the wreath he 
placed all three weapons—he had made one 
for himself—in the pan. The last thing I 
saw, as I started for the horses, was the 
three of them standing about, looking down, 
and Aggie’s face was full of misery. 


I was gone for a half hour. The horses | 


had not wandered far, and having mounted 
mine, although without a saddle, I copied 
as well as I could the whoop Bill used to 
drive them in, and rounded them up. When 
IT returned, driving them before me, the pack 
was ready, and on Tish’s face was a look of 
intense satisfaction. I soon perceived the 
reason. 

Lying on a stone by the fire were three 
of the shiniest black revolvers anyone 
could want. I eyed Tish and she explained. 

“Stove polish,” she said. “Like a fool 
I’d forgot it. Gives a true metallic luster, 
as it says on the box.” 

Tish is very particular about a stove, and 
even on our camping trips we keep the 
portable stove shining and clean, 

“Does it come off?” 

“Well, more or less,’’ she admitted. ‘‘We 
can keep the box out and renew when 
necessary. It is a great comfort,’ she 
added, ‘‘to feel that we are all armed. We 
shall need weapons.” 

“In an emergency,” I observed rather 
tartly, “I hope you will not depend on us 
too much. While I don’t know what you 
intend to do, if it is anything desperate 
just remember that the only way Aggie or I 
can do any damage with these things is to 
thrust them down somebody’s throat and 
strangle him to death.” 

She ignored my remark, however, and 
soon we were on our horses and moving 
along the trail toward the pass. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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FOR every man 
there is a Florsheim 
style, giving ease from 
first to last day’s wear 
—correctly designed 
and carefully modeled 
to give comfort to every 
part of the foot and 
render long and satis- 
fying service. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 


$5-—$6-$7 
“Styles of the Times” ( Free 
Booklet) and name of 
local dealer on request. 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 
UsSs:-A; 
The 
Glide— 

Style 
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Instead of dreading Spring 
Cleaning, buy a BISSELL’S 
VACUUM SWEEPER and make 
it easy with a machine that elimi- 
nates the misery of sweeping day; 
that raises no dust, because every 
particle, with its disease-carrying 
germs, is confined in the air-tight 
dustbag, which comes out in one 
piece with the nozzle and is emptied 
from the rear—an exclusive Bissell 
feature. With 


BISSELLS 


Vacuum Sweeper 


for general cleaning and Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping, 
you can throw away your broom 
—the dangerous dust raiser that 
has no place on the carpets of a 
well-managed modern ‘home. 

Remember, the name of Bissell 
guarantees general mechanical 
superiority. 

Vacuum Sweeper and Cleaner 
(with and without brush) at $7.50 
to $9.00. Carpet Sweeper $2.75 to 
$5.25. Slightly higher in the West, 
South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. (252) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World 
Dept. 174, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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In the wheel hubs—front and rear— 
there is always terrific pressure on the 
bearings, most of the time from two direc- 
tions at once. 


The whole weight of the car presses stead- 
ily down from above. 


And, in addition, it presses sidewise when 
you round a corner or when the wheels fall 
into ruts or skid on a slippery pavement. 


In the rear axle the power of the engine 
is delivered to the wheels by means of a 
pinion which meshes with the big bevel 
driving gear. Because the teeth of the 
pinion and driving gear operate at right 
angles the pinion is constantly trying to 
climb on the teeth of the driving gear, and 
this gear in turn has a tendency to back 
away from the pinion. Unless the bearings 
on the pinion shaft are able to hold these 
gears in accurate mesh and resist the de- 
structive forces of load and end-thrust they 
wear out and go to pieces. 


In the transmission and at the dif- 
ferential the bearings must also resist the 
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Any good anti-friction bearing will give satisfactory 
service at some places in a motor car—such as the 
clutch, the stem gear of the transmission, the fan shaft 
of the motor or the steering gear. 


The question of real importance to car owners is 
(a4 © . . 
What bearings give the best service at the places where 
bearings get the heaviest loads and the severest solts 2” 


destructive forces of radial load and end- 
thrust. While the stresses and shocks 
encountered at these points are not as 
severe as those that must be met on the 
axle spindles and pinion shaft it is equally 
essential — fully as important — to have 
Timken Bearings at these points. Don’t 
forget that wear comes in time to all bear- 
ings, and unless its effects can be elimi- 
nated, transmission gears and axle shafts 
will drop out of true alignment. 

These hard jobs are the very ones for which 
Timken Bearings are designed and built. Their 
conical form and tapered rollers enable them to 
resist, to the uttermost, the destructive forces that 


cause wear, and when wear comes its effect can be 
instantly corrected by a simple adjustment. 


It is not simply that Timken Bearings are used 
by so many well-known car builders that is im- 
portant, but that they are used at the points of hard 
service. 


Send for booklet A-5, ‘‘The Companies Timken 
Keeps,” and learn not only WHO uses Timken 
Bearings but WHERE they are used. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COQ. 
RIB Canton, Ohio . 
co THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE CO. 
V Detroit, Mich. 
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I Forgot Pyrene and Paid the Penalty 


The car was purring sweetly through the sunny We had hardly reached the ground with the baby when 
country-side. the car was a roar of flame. Inno time, it was ruined. 

Suddenly I smelt something like paint burning. I realized then, with bitter self -reproach, that one 

Then I saw a flash of fire in front of the windshield. Pyrene, costing $7.50, would have saved the day. 

“Lookee!”’ cried Mildred, as the slim finger grew Never do I ride in a friend’s car now that I don’t feel 
into a cloud of smoke and flame. uneasy unless I see a Pyrene under the cowl. 

My wife screamed. My new car carries a Pyrene and I pocket 15 per 

I grabbed the emergency brake and stopped the cent on my fire insurance premium every year. 


burning car. To you who motor and are without one—please take 


“Jump!” I yelled. the tip of a friend and buy a Pyrene. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 57 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 
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IRELAND UBER ALLES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


be open; for should the skipper be within 
at the time they would peradventure 
scowl at each other, and he is a fool 
indeed who cannot foretell the future 
when a thousand generations of natural 
enemies exchange ‘‘the black look.” Ter- 
ence remembered his boy Johnny, a youth 
who, according to Mrs. Reardon, should 
never be a marine engineer, but the finest 
lawyer that ever pouched a fat fee. And 
there was Mary Agnes and Catherine Be- 
tram. Next year they would begin taking 
piano lessons, and in the fullness of time, 
no matter how hard the pull, both should 
go to the state university and acquire the 
education made to fit their father’s head 
but by force of circumstances denied him. 
And at the thought Terence looked at his 
hard black hands and set himself resolutely 
to face a life sentence of rattling ash hoists, 
roaring furnaces and the soft sucking sounds 
of the pistons. Two hundred dollars a 
month—and the union scale was a hundred 
and fifty! Ah, no, he dared not trifle with 
that job. He must, at all hazard, avoid 
friction with the skipper, for what would 
Mrs. Reardon say if Cappy Ricks forced 
him to roll the bones with Mike Murphy— 
high man out? Mr. Reardon could close 
his eyes and see Mike Murphy roll out a 
“stiff,” while with trembling hand the 
Reardon rolled five sixes! 

The Narcissus had been out of Pernam- 
buco harbor four days before Mr. Reardon, 
upon comparing the sun—which all are 
agreed rises in the east—with the direction 
in which the ship was headed, and then ex- 
tracting the cube root of the resultant prod- 
uct and subtracting it from the longitude 
and latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, 
decided that there must be something wrong 
with Mr. Schultz’s navigation. So he spoke 
to Mr. Schultz about it, and was laugh- 
ingly informed that they were traveling on 
a great circle. Thereupon Mr. Reardon re- 
membered that at sea a ship traveling on 
the arc of a great circle, for some mysteri- 
ous reason repudiates the old geometrical 
theorem that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. He recalled 
that vessels plying between San Francisco 
and Yokohama describe a great circle which 
brings them well up toward the Aleutian 
Islands. So he was satisfied with the ex- 
planation, this being his first voyage into 
the South Atlantic anyhow; but he con- 
tinued to observe the sun each morning, 
and still the vessel’s head held far to the 
south. A suspicion that all was not as it 
shoulé be slowly settled in Mr. Reardon’s 
head, and though he said nothing he used 
hiseyesandears. Adozen times a day, asthe 
ship rolled steadily south, he was tempted 
to take down the speaking tube and confide 
his suspicions to the master, confined in his 
stateroom by reason of deep—but not seri- 
ous—knife wounds. Each time he was on 
the point of yielding, however, he remem- 
bered that Mike Murphy had called hima 
renegade—so he refrained. 

The installation of the wireless plant and 
the presence aboard the ship of Herr von 
Staden had failed to arouse his suspicions 
the first day out. True, the wireless could 
not have been connected with the electric- 
light plant below without Mr. Reardon’s 
knowledge and consent, but when he asked 
Mr. Schultz about it the latter replied that 
Cappy Ricks must have changed his mind 
about installing wireless on the Narcissus, 
for he had cabled to the agents of the char- 
terers in Pernambuco to have a wireless 
plant and a competent operator waiting for 
the vessel uponarrival. It was Mr. Schultz’s 
_ opinion that the owners had evidently ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it was wise to 
have a wireless plant aboard during war 
times. Personally, Mr. Schultz approved 
of the innovation. 

So did Terence Reardon, for that matter. 
He found the new wireless operator a charm- 
ing fellow, possessed of talents far superior 
to those of the young men who ordinarily 
pound the brass at sea. Indeed, after the 
second day out, Mr. Reardon would have 
been heartbroken had anything happened 
to that wireless. For Herr August Carl von 
Staden sat at the key almost continuously, 
eavesdropping on the war news, and Mr. 
Reardon never came to the wireless room 
that the operator did not have some news 
of an overwhelming British defeat! 

8 the voyage proceeded, however, and 

tr. Reardon’s mind grew a trifle uneasy, 
reluctantly he began to view Herr von 
Staden and the wireless with apprehension. 


He asked the affable operator how much 
the Marconi company charged the Nar- 
cissus for his services and the rental of the 
wireless plant, and Von Staden, momen- 
tarily stumped, replied that the tariff was 
two hundred dollars a month; whereupon 
Reardon knew he lied, for the charge is one 
hundred and forty. The German, realizing 
instantly that he was not on the target, 
added: ‘‘That is, for a first-grade operator 
and a plant like this. Of course we furnish 
cheaper operators and less powerful plants, 
Mr. Reardon.” 

“Oh! So that’s the way av it?” the chief 
replied, and immediately went to his state- 
room for the purpose of thinking it over. 
Eventually he came to the conclusion that 
all was not as it should be, but that, never- 
theless, it was no affair of his. He was paid 
to obey signals given him from the bridge. 

“°Tis no business av mine, afther all,” 
he soliloquized. ‘‘For why should I be 
puttin’ dogs in windows? He’s paid to 
navigate the ship, an’ didn’t Cappy Ricks 
tell me to mind me own business? And 
yet, there’s something wrong in this ship. 
I feel it in me bones.” 

He felt it with a force that was almost 
violent when Mr. Schultz called down 
through the speaking tube late one after- 
noon and told him to put her under a dead 
slow bell. That meant they were practi- 
cally heaving to, and steamers only heave 
to at sea in fine weather when they have 
reached a certain longitude and latitude 
and plan toskeep an appointment. On the 
instant there was a strong odor of rat in 
Terence Reardon’s engine room, but his 
“Very well, sir,” contained no hint of his 
surprise and suspicion. He gave his orders 
to the firemen to bank the fires, and when 
this had been done he informed his engine- 
room crew that they might all go on deck 
for five minutes and get a breath of fresh 
air. Nothing loath, they scrambled up the 
steel stairway—and the instant the last 
man was out of earshot Terence Reardon 
sprang to the speaking tube to whistle up 
to the skipper in his room. 

Now undoubtedly the cool and calcu- 
lating Herr August Carl von Staden had 
been carefully trained to take into consid- 
eration, when planning his strategy, every 
conceivable contingency that might possi- 
bly arise. It is probable that the German 
secret service never turned out a more fin- 
ished graduate than Herr von Staden; but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that there 
are certain contingencies over which no 
human being has control. One of these is 
Newton’s law of gravitation; another, an 
equally immutable law to the effect that 
water will seek its own level; a third, the 
vindictiveness of an outraged Irishman; 
and a fourth, the very natural tendency 
of any man, not excepting Mr. Terence 
Reardon, to be profoundly surprised and 
intensely curious when certain phenomena, 
which we shall now proceed to explain, 
take place in the engine room where he is 
chief. 

Michael J. Murphy, having only the day 
before again essayed the task of whistling 
up the engine room, and having, by reason 
of the ball of cotton waste with which the 
tube had been plugged by the first assist- 
ant engineer, again failed to receive the 
courtesy of a reply from anyone, had, to 
put it mildly, been annoyed. 

“Very well, my bullies,” he soliloquized 
as he hung up the tube, “you wouldn’t 
speak to me when I wanted to speak to you; 
so now the first time one of you wants to 
speak to me I’ll hand you a surprise, and 
T’ll hand it to you right in the mouth.” 
And forthwith Michael J. had carefully 
poured down the speaking tube the con- 
tents of the basin in which he had just made 
his morning ablutions! He longed to do 
something nasty, and he succeeded admi- 
rably. 

As we have already remarked, water 
seeks its own level. It ran down the speak- 
ing tube until it encountered the cotton 
waste plug; whereupon, due to the hydro- 
static pressure, the plug gave way and was 
forced down to the tightly closed mouth of 
the tube, and the suds backed up behind it. 
It was pretty warm in the engine room, and 
most of the water had evaporated by the 
time Terence Reardon took down the 
looped tube and opened it for the purpose 
of putting his lips to the mouthpiece and 
blowing heartily through it. However, 
there was about a gill of water left in the 
tube. 
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Our new book of practical painting 
instructions—‘*‘The ABC of Home 


“You can come 
pretty near know- 
ing what to expect 
of paint by get- 
ting a line on the 

house that makes it.’”’ 


This year the Sherwin- 
Williams Company cele- 
brates its Golden Jubilee 
—5(0 years of paint and var- 
nish making. In every year 
of these fifty and in ever 
increasing quantities, 
Sherwin-Williams prod- 
ucts have been put to the 
test of use, and use has 
demonstrated their quality. 


It is this quality that has 


made a fiftieth anniversary 
possible and upon this 
quality that the largest 
paint and varnish business 
in the world has been built. 


There is a Sherwin- 
Williams finish for every 
surface and it is the right 
finish, always. You can 
depend uponit. Tell the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer 
what your need is and he 
will give you the right 
quality finish for it. 


The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 
town has the right finish for every 
surface in and around your home. 


A free booklet to send for 


be) 


Painting,’’ tells you how to paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel any surface. 


BRIGHTEN-UP WITH 


SHERWIN-WILLIAS: 


PAINTS G- VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 


523 Market St. 


Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
Best dealers everywhere. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 
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How Much Do You Think 


About Friction — Friction — 


When You Buy Brake Lining? 


It’s too late to think about friction (grip- 
ping power) when atrain is almost on top of 
you at some grade crossing and your brakes 
won't answer the call. Oron many other like 
occasions when danger stares you in the face. 
When you take your car to the supply man 
or garage —that’s the time to think about 
friction and tell him you must have 


HYDRAULIC C0 API ( ESSED 
rake Lining-100% 


Thermoid has a friction surface that will grip 
and hold your car—it is friction through and 
through —from surface to surface. Thermoid is 
made of best quality long-fibre Canadian Asbestos. 
It is spun on wire, woven into cloth, thoroughly 
| impregnated with a friction compound, folded, 
stitched and then hydraulically compressed into 
one single solid mass. Don’t take chances—use 
Thermoid—the 100% friction brake lining. 


Our Guarantee —Thermoid will make good or we will. 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires, Thermoid Radiator Hose and Garden Hose, etc. 
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Now, as everybody knows, water run- 
ning down a slope of seventy-five or eighty 
degrees comes rather fast. Consequently 
Mr. Reardon had no time to dodge. 

Why be squeamish? He got a mouthful 
and was very nauseated for half a minute. 
Also he cursed, we regret to record, and 
was very, very angry. Carefully he drained 
the devilish tube, wiped it clean with some 
fresh waste, and racked his brain for the 
right thing to say to Michael J. Murphy. 
Finally he hit upon something he concluded 
would about fill the bill, so he put his lips 
to the mouthpiece once more and whistled 
up the skipper. To his surprise, however, 
his breath didn’t seem to get anywhere; 
in fact it was directed back in his face 
rather forcefully; so he investigated and 
discovered the mouthpiece was only half 
open. Upon endeavoring to open it fully he 
sensed an obstruction in back of it, so he 
unscrewed the mouthpiece and drew forth 
a ball of dirty, sour-smelling cotton waste. 

He gazed a moment in speechless won- 
der. Then: ‘‘I’ll whistle that dirrty Tom- 
fool until he answers me in self-defense,” 
he announced to the main motor, and forth- 
with blew a mighty blast. Almost instantly 
Michael J. Murphy yelled: “Hello!” 

““Murphy,” Terence Reardon announced 
calmly and very distinctly, ‘“‘you’re a con- 
timptible dhrunken ape!”’ 

‘“Holy Moses! Reardon, is that you?’’ 
the astounded Murphy demanded. 

“Tt is—as you'll discover whin you’re 
able to come on deck an’ give me the satis- 
faction I’ll demand for the dirrty dab av 
wather an’ cotton waste you put in the 
tube, knowin’ that the firrst time I took it 
down to shpeak to you, ye blackguard, in 
the line av djooty—which is the only reason 
I would shpeak to you—I’d get it full in the 
mouth. Yedirrty, lyin’,schamin’, dhrunken 
murrderer!”’ 

He paused to let that stream of adjectival 
opprobrium sink in. Silence. Then: 

“T poured the contents of my washbasin 
in the tube, I’ll admit, but I did not plug it 
with cotton waste. One of your assistants 
did that, chief, and as for the water, as God 
is my judge, I didn’t intend it for you a 

“Who else would ye be afther insultin’ 
if it wasn’t me? Are ye not friendly wit’ 
me assistants?” 

Forgive me, Reardon, and listen to 
what I’m going to tell you.”’ 

And then the tale was told. When it was 
done Terence Reardon grunted. 

“‘T knew it!”’ hesaid. ‘‘I knewit! I felt 
in me bones there was something wrong 
aboard thisship. An’ so ye were not dhrunk 
an’ disordherly at Pernambuco?”’ 

“The liars! Did they tell you that? 
Reardon, it’s only the mercy of heaven they 
didn’t murder me. I’m lying here, helpless 
and crippled in my stateroom, with the key 
turned in the lock. They’ve stolen my ship 
from me, and I can tell by the roll of her 
she’s practically hove to under a dead-slow 
bell this minute. We’ve reached the ren- 
dezvous—we’re waiting for the German 
fleet to deliver the coal; and oh, man, man, 
if we’re caught by a British cruiser we'll 
lose the ship! They’ll confiscate her, chief. 
Wirra! Wirra!” he cried, breaking into 
the forgotten wail of his childhood. ‘‘How 
can I ever face Matt Peasley and Cappy 
Ricks after this. Reardon, man, they’ll 
think we stood in with the Germans and 
let them do it. We’re both Irish—they 
know we’re both pro-German “ 

“‘What’s that you said?’’ Terence de- 
manded sharply. ‘‘Me pro-German. Me? 
I was pro-German—yis—wanst!”’ 

Fell a silence. 

Now, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
be it known that there is a certain curse 
employed by the Irish and by no other race 
on earth. Whenever you hear an Irishman 
employ it, you know instantly—provided, 
of course, you are Irish yourself—just what 
kind of Irish that Irishman is. You cannot 
mistake it. There is no possible chance. 
It is only brought forth with the dust of the 
centuries on it, so to speak, to grace a fit- 
ting occasion. Terence Reardon felt that 
such an occasion was now at hand. As 
naturally, as inevitably, therefore, as the 
suds had run down the speaking tube, that 
curse climbed up it—softly, distinctly, and 
with a wealth of feeling in back of it: 

“God put the currse av Crummle on 
thim!”’ 

Mr. Reardon, of course, referred to the 
late Oliver Cromwell. Anyone who has 
ever read the sorry history of Erin knows 
what the amiable Oliver did to the Irish. 
Consequently such a one will have no diffi- 
culty in estimating the precise proportions 
of bad luck Terence Reardon prayed might 
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be the immediate heritage of the crew of 
the S. S. Narcissus. 

Michael J. Murphy blinked rapidly, for 
all the world as if Mr. Schultz had entered 
at that moment and struck him a terrific 
blow on top of the head. A more amazed 
Irishman than he never threw an ancient 
egg or a defunct cat at an alleged Celtic 
comedian with green whiskers. He was ab- 


solutely staggered—but not for long. The. 


Irish came back very quickly. .- 

“Shame on you, Terence Reardon!”’ he 
declared. “And you with a Masonic ring 
on your finger.” 

“Glory be!”’ cried the delighted Terence. 
“Sure, are you wan ay us?” 

“One of you!” Mike Murphy fairly 
shrieked. ‘‘The minute I’m out of this 
room you'll apologize or fight for thinking 
I’m a renegade.” 

“‘Naboclish!”’ laughed Terence Reardon, 
slipping into the Gaelic and out again. 
“The divil a Mason am I! Sure that ring 
ye saw on me finger that day in the office 
av the owners belonged to me second as- 
sistant in the Arab. He’d lost it in the 
engine room, an’ a mont’ afther he’d quit 
I found it. Not knowin’ what ship he was 
in, twas me intintion to take the ring over 
to the Marine Engineers’ Association an’ 
lave it for him wit’ the secreth’ry; and to 
make sure I wouldn’t forget it I put it on 
me finger se 

“Well, you knew, Terence, that with the 
likes of me round you’d not be liable to 
forget it,’”’ Mike Murphy laughed. 

“As for you, ye divil,’’ Terence con- 
tinued, “faith, what wit’ yer English 
tweeds an’ the fancy cut ay thim, an’ yer 
lack av the brogue an’ the broad ‘a’ av you, 
I thought, begorra, ye were wan ay the 
gentry! God love ye, Michael, but ’tis the 
likes av you I’m proud to be shipmates 
wit’.”’ 

“But you said you were from Belfast, 
Terence.” 

“So I am. I was borrn there, but me 
parents—the Lord ’a’ merrey on their 
sowls—moved back to Kerry.” 

“Terence!”’ 

“What is it, Michael, me poor lad?” 

“Do you ever drink on duty? I don’t 
mean with your superiors a 

The chief chuckled. 
Murphy was alluding to. 

“T do,” he replied, ‘‘ wit’ me equals.” 

‘°Tis a pity, Terence, that man Schultz 
has the key to my stateroom in his pocket. 
Now if you could manage to tap that 
Dutchman on the head with something 
hard and heavy, take the key out of his 
pocket and throw him overboard, you could 
let me out of this purgatory I’m in. Then 
I wouldn’t be surprised if the sight of me 
and the absence of Mr. Schultz would put 
a bit of heart in that little cockney stew- 
ard—and maybe he’d bring us a drink to 
hearten you for what’s ahead of you this 
night.”’ 

““An’ what might that be, avic?” Ter- 
ence demanded. 

““T want you to steal the ship back from 
them, Terence.” 

“Very well, Michael. ’Tis not a small 
thing ye ask me to do, but the divil a more 
willin’ man could ye find to ask. Have ye 
figured out the plan av campaign? Sure 
what wit’ the suddenness av it all I’m all 
in a shweat wit’ excitement.”’ 

““You may be cold enough before morn- 
ing, Terry, my boy.”’ 

“Bad luck to you, Michael! Dyin’ is 
wan thing I cannot afford to do, although 
be the same token they tell me auld Ricks 
has a kind shpot in the heart av him for the 
widow an’ the orphan—particularly av 
thim that dies in his serrvice! As I say, I 
cannot afford to get kilt, but in back av 
that agin I cannot afford to lose the best 


He knew what 


job I ever had. An’ afther all, ’tis a poor ~ 


man that won’t fight for a fine, kind gintle- 
man ——” 

“Damn the fine, kind gentleman! It 
serves him right for letting us get into this 
fix. He can afford the loss of the ship, but 
you and I, Terence Reardon, cannot afford 
the loss of our honor and self-respect. For 
the sake of the blood that’s in us we can’t 
afford to let a lot of Dutchmen steal our 
ship and cargo.” 

““Whist!’’ Reardon warned. “Hurry up. 
Me crew is comin’ below agin.” 

“Make it a point to pass by my state- 
room window after dark. You'll find a 
scrap of paper on the sill. Help yourself 
Comte 

“Faith, I will,” Mr. Reardon promised 
fervently, and the tube closed with a click. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Proving— 
Campbell’s 
Varnish Stain 

Dissolves Grease Spots 


You've never heard of a varnish stain that would do 
that before. Illustration A shows a board with two 
big grease spots. Now see what happens when you 
use Campbell’s Varnish Stain. Look at illustration 
B. This is the same board and shows how Camp- 
bell’s Varnish Stain dissolves grease spots. No 
laborious rubbing and scrubbing is necessary when 
you use Campbell’s Varnish Stain to make old floors 
like new. Nothing better for doors, walls, tables, 
chairs, refrigerators, window sills and the hundred 
and one other things about a home that need 
renovating now and then. 


Proving — 
Campbell’s 
Varnish Stain 

Penetrates Wood Fibre 


The drying oil in Campbell’s Varnish Stain drags 
the stain pigment deep in every nook and cranny of 
the wood fibre as shown in illustration C. With the 
drying of the oil the stain is firmly imbedded in the 
wood. You are assured of a permanent color that 
will not give way to water or wear. 


Then the Armor Plate Varnish surface further 
protects the stain and givesa hard, durable, beautiful 
transparent finish that requires only the use of a dry 
mop to remove dust and renew its high lustre. 


You have been given three reasons why you should use Campbell’s Varnish Stain in preference to 
all others. Don’t be satisfied with a substitute about which you cannot be sure. Ask your dealer 
for Campbell’s Varnish Stain —in the yellow can, with the famous picture of the camel on it. 


Proving — 
Perfect Union of 


Stain and Varnish 
Without Sediment 


In Campbell’s Varnish Stain you get a scientific 
unification of the varnish and the color—a colored 
varnish. It is not just a mixture of varnish and 
stain, but is so unified that the stain is always in 
perfect solution as shown in illustration E. It is 
clear, even and transparent throughout. 


In ordinary varnish you get a stain as shown in 
illustration D. Here you see a sediment that can 
never be perfectly mixed with the varnish and oil. 
Result! An uneven, vari-colored job that cannot 
be satisfactory. 


Send Now For This 


' Wonderful New Book on Home Decoration 


You ought to have this book—if you want to make your home attractive. It is easy to give the touch of charm and daintiness to both rooms 
and furniture. This book—‘‘The Attractive Home’’—has been written by Ekin Wallick, contributor to many prominent magazines, author of 
“Inexpensive Furnishings in Good Taste,’”’ and ‘“‘The Small House for a Moderate Income” and well-known everywhere as an authority on 
home decoration. He gets right down to the heart of the subject, and tells all about the selection of rugs; wall decorations; the question of 
correct lighting; portiéres and curtains; how to devise an effective color scheme; how to select furniture: and 
many other subjects of interest to every home-maker. It is not an advertising pamphlet, but a genuine book, 
bound in gray boards, and superbly illustrated in six colors. This instructive book is worth one dollar. 


Will You Accept This Trial Offer? 


Send us forty (40) cents in stamps—and the name of the nearest paint dealer or decorator—and we will 
forward to you a half-pint can of Campbell's Varnish Stain (any color you select), and Mr. Ekin Wallick’s 
new book. The book alone is worth a dollar, and the varnish stain sells for 25 cents (except white enamel, 
which is 30 cents) —$1.25 worth for 40 cents—or, if white enamel is ordered, 45c. The half-pint of varnish 

stain is enough for five or six chairs, or a good-sized bookcase, or a large table. In writing, use the 

| coupon and be sure to specify the color of Varnish Stain desired. 


THERE ARE 13 COLORS— Make your selection. The colors are: Natural 
wood color, light oak, dark oak, walnut, cherry, mahogany, green, rosewood, 
white enamel, flat black, gloss black, piazza green and piazza red. 
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ATTRACTIVE HONE 


Ekin Wallick 


Campbell’s White Enamel 


Pure White—Gives a Beautiful, 
Glossy, Durable Finish 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


i 1 5 z in stamps ‘ 
Don’t forget to give name of dealer—otherwise we cannot fill your order at this price. Mr. Wallick’s Dollar 
y I Eook; also 2 pint can of 


Can.pbell’s Varnish Stain. 


Carpenter- 
Morton Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


I-send 40 cents 


Mail me 


Name 
Also makers of Colorite (for straw hats) and Cow-Ease (the famous fly repellent) 
Established 1840 Address 
oes 77 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. “(a 
Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal. 
Color Wanted 


Name of Dealer 
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Bicycle Tires 


April 1, 1916 


For a Standard Tire, of Standard Quality, 


with a Standard Goodyear Guarantee 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company’s policy of one tire— 
one brand—one quality—one 
price and one guarantee, is the 
first step ever taken toward 
standardizing the bicycle tire 
business. 


We make but one single-tube bi- 
cycle tire—the Goodyear- 
Akron Blue Streak, with non- 
skid tread—and we make it the 
best we know how. 


It sells at the same price the coun- 
try over— $2.50 each. 


You are always sure of being able 
to buy Blue Streaks, for more 
than 8000 dealers regularly carry 
them in stock, and any dealer 
anywhere can get them. 


You are protected by the Good- 
year-Akron guarantee—which 
means that you get a new tire 
free for any Blue Streak that may 
prove defective. 


Concentrating on one tire and one 
brand, we reduce manufactur- 
ing costs and we are enabled to 


sell the best tire value on the 
market at the low price of $2.50 
each. 


Right here you save money, for 
other brands, marketed the old 
way, sell at from $3 to $5 per 
tire. 


Yet Goodyear-Akron Blue Streaks 


carry the same guarantee as these 
extra-price tires. 


And another big saving comes in 
the extra service of Blue Streaks, 
which makes them cost still less 
in the end. 


You should try Blue Streaks if your 
bicycle needs new tires this 
spring, or when you buy a tire 
during the summer. 


You will know them by the hand- 


some Blue Streak on each side 
of the tread. 


Buy them at $2.50 each for the 
non-skid, from the best bicycle 
and hardware dealers every- 
where, and you will see that no 
longer is it necessary to pay 
more for the best bicycle tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Al RAINIK QUITTER 


(Continued from Page 18) 


That put an end to the rally. Assoon as 
we got outside Bill was mobbed by eager 
ladies and gents who wanted to know what 
he intended to do about the Anderson case. 
There had been an amazing switch in pub- 
lic sentiment. Those who had clamored 
loudest for the Swede’s blood now called at- 
tention to the manly, straightforward tone 
of his apology. They seemed to think be- 
cause he hadn’t asked for reinstatement 
that he was entitled toit. They even quoted 
Scripture to the effect that forgiveness was 
a lovely thing; and Bill—bless every soft 
bone in his head!—listened to it all, looked 
almost wise, and said—absolutely nothing. 

Seeing that they couldn’t do anything 
with him, student delegations started out 
to find Anderson and give him the right hand 
of fellowship—and that was where they ran 
into another severe jolt. The Swede had 
disappeared. ; 

That night I got a telegram from him, 
filed at his home town. He had crammed 
a lot into ten words: 


“Played last card. Thought Bill would 
answer me. No use!” 


When I showed this to our heroic leader 
he swallowed hard. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘why did he duck out? 
Why didn’t he wait?” 

“But, Bill, you can wire him to come 
back.” 

Do you think he considered it? Not for 
a second. Perish the thought! I suppose 
when a man honestly believes that he is 
burning himself at the stake for a principle 
he hates to have a sudden wind spring up 
and put out the fire. 


zit 


ATURDAY morning the special trains 

began to arrive from the other colleges, 
and our campus was soon crawling with 
pesty outlanders offering as much as five to 
one against our chances to win. It was 
tough not to be able to call them; it was 
tougher still to feel that the odds were not 
long enough. 

At one o’clock I attended a lodge of sor- 
row in the training quarters. Captain Bill 
was on the rubbing table, getting limbered 
up for the hundred and howling about the 
poor sportsmanship of the rival coaches. 

“They’ve put in a lot of bums just to 
split the century two ways!” heraved. ‘‘T’ll 
have to step in ten-two to qualify for the 
final, and they think the extra heat will pull 
my cork for the relay! We can’t double up 
in the hurdles, either—those are cut up too. 
It’s a mercy they haven’t enough men to 
make the 220 a heat proposition! That 
would cook the noble old goose for fair!” 

Well, at that, those coaches were within 
their rights. If they could wear out our 
stars by making them run heats against 
second-string tramps it would cut into our 
firsts without hurting them any. They 
knew we didn’t have enough lanes on our 
track to accommodate their entire student 
bodies! 

Pinkie Hollister, our best and only bet in 
the mile, also had his troubles. 

“Tt’s bad enough to run a mile against 
the two best men in the state,’ said he, 
“without having to climb over and crawl 
under a mob of stiffs only put there to get 
in your way! I’m going to grab that pole 
and hang on to it, no matter who they put 
in for a stalk horse! This won’t be any 
milerun. It’ll be a mile dash, so far as I’m 
concerned.” 

Captain Bill got off the table and made 
a speech, pleading for the old fighting spirit 
that had won in the past, the pep, the go- 
get-’em stuff; but he was pumping a dry 
well. Three lickings had taken a lot out of 
the boys, mentally and physically. 

Right in the middle of the speech the door 
banged open and Oscar Anderson walked 
in. He went straight up to Bill. 

. “TI thought I could stay away,” said he; 
but I can’t. I had to come back. You 
need me, Cap. Don’t you want me?” 

Bill’s Adam’s apple began to perform, 
but he couldn’t say anything. The rest of 
the athletes turned into statues, but they 
were all looking hungrily at Bill and not at 
Anderson, which was a good sign. They 
were loyal to their captain, all right enough, 
and not one of ’em would have whispered a 
word to influence him; but a lot of silent 
prayers were being offered up in that room 
for the return of Bill’s reason. The poor old 
skinless conscience was in the last ditch, 
fighting hard. The Swede must have felt 


that he wasn’t alone, and took courage to 
go on: 

“T ain’t asking you to be friendly with 
me, Cap. You don’t have to be. I’m a dog, 
and you can go on making me feel like one; 
but that ain’t the question at all. For pity’s 
sake, don’t ask these men here to double up 
and pack my share of the load—with all 
these heats and things! Let me get out 
there and help, won’t you? Do it, Bill, and 
to-night I’ll quit the college, or anything 
else you say. Every man on this team can 
lick me and I won’t even put up my hands! 
Let me go out there and win my points! 
Please, Cap?” 

Right there was where I had an inspi- 
ration. I was afraid that Bill might pull 
another brain storm and play the pale- 
martyr string to a finish. 

“Put it to a team vote, Bill!” said I. 

“Yes; a team vote!” 

“That’s the stuff!” 

“Good idea, Cap!” 

The boys all backed me up like a flash. 
For an instant Bill wavered; then his nose 
went up. 

“Everybody in favor of letting Anderson 
compete say Aye!” 

Well, a yell went up that could have 
been heard a mile, and every man jumped 
in the air when he voted. It nearly took 
Bill’s breath away, but he did the right 
thing. He reached out and grabbed Oscar’s 
hand, and shook it. 


“First call for the mile and the ham- | 


mer!” It was the clerk of the course, with 
his head in at the door. 

“Coming up!”’ yelled Bill. “Climb into 
your war togs, Swede! If it’s all right with 
the gang it’s all right with me. Will we 
trim these birds to-day, fellows?”’ 

From every corner of the room the noble 
warriors answered the question. It sounded 
like a kennel of bull terriers all yapping at 
once. The old fighting spirit had come back 
into our midst. 

“Trim ’em? We'll pick ’em clean!” 

“Nothing to it!” 

: atone the University weight men be 
sick! 

“Go get ’em, you Oscar!”’ 

“Yatta boy, Swede!” 

Pinkie Hollister rolled off the rubbing 
table and hugged Anderson. 

““You heave the old pill clear out of the 
county,” said he, ‘‘and watch me toss dust 
up the noses of these milers!”’ 

Well, I suppose Anderson would have 
made a fool of himself if there had been 
time for it. He took a dive for his locker, 
shedding his clothes on the way, and stuck 
his head inside it so we couldn’t see that he 
was crying. As for old Dan, he had gone for 
the Swede’s suit and spikes as soon as the 
vote was taken. Dave Moore, who had 
been out on the field wrangling with the 
officials, came in just as Anderson was peel- 
ing off his undershirt, and slapped the 
Swede on the bare back so hard that it 
sounded like a pistol shot. 

“Welcome to our city!” said he. “Now 
we've got a track team!”’ 


I do not intend to lead you, step by step 
and hurdle by hurdle, through all the events 
of that meet. Even now, after these years, 
it makes me nervous to recall how the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed that day—now 
with us, now against us; but I may point 
out a few wavelets on the shore as we go 
along. 

I’ll even allow you to do your own imag- 
ining about the wild sensation created by 
Oscar Anderson’s appearance in his track 
suit, and the ungodly uproar in our rooting 
section, mixed in with the sad minor strain 
of the dough-boys who had passed up that 
5-to-1 stuff—they accused me afterward of 
knowing all about it and throwing them 
down. 

Picture an acre of mourners trying to 
steel themselves to enjoy the obsequies, 
and their feelings when they saw the dear 


departed coming back to life with a whoop | 


and a yell. Picture a rooting section con- 
demned to suffer acute anguish, miserable 
in anticipation of agony to come, and the 
electric effect of an unexpected reprieve. 
From the brass band in front to the back 
row of bleachers they rose without sum- 


mons or call—rose with a yell and blasted | 


into the old fighting song. If the Swede had 
any doubts as to the way the student body 
would receive him they were swept away 
in a mighty ovation that fairly rattled the 
boards on the other side of the field. 
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Alba Lighting Equipment. National Surety Co., New York 


Do you know what Good Light 
will do for your business? 


Are you neglecting the opportunity which good light 
offers for more work and greater profit? 

Are you handicapping your employes and decreasing 
their efficiency by poor light (either dim or harsh), which 
causes eye-strain, waste, mistakes, ‘‘time-off,’’ and cuts 
down profits? 

It is easy to turn poor light into good light. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


Alba makes seeing easy and comfortable. Employes 
do more and better work—without eye-strain and with 
less sickness and fewer absences. Alba distributes or 
concentrates the light where it is needed most to work 
by or to display merchandise. 

Alba is attractive, gets the most light for the current. 
It may even cut your lighting bills and give better light 
at the same time. 


Facts for You 


You can get Alba at most good fixture dealers’. 
The free Portfolios below tell about Alba and how to 
get good light for the purposes named. Use the coupon. 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beauti- 
ful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the eve- 
ning hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. 


2—DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer 
and buy more where seeing is easy; speak well 
of the store and visit it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS: 


7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
out the beauty of the surroundings, makes see- 
ing easy. People enjoy themselves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. It makes see- 
ing easy, often pays for itself by increasing effi- 
ciency and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 
restful, and cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
attitude in the minds of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be ample, 
cheerful and restful, to contribute tothe comfort 
and recovery of the patients. Good light isnecded 
in operating rooms for precision and accuracy. 


11—CHURCHES: The light should 
be subtle, soft and agreeable. Harsh 
or brilliant spots, which dis- 
tract the eye and attention, 
should be avoided. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


Good light attracts 
patrons and makes them more comfortable. It 
1s soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation. 


4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers and display merchandise well. 
Customers stay longer and buy more. 


5—OFFICES: Good light means more and 


better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and without eye-strain. Seeing is comfortable. 


6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, 
restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. 


Sales and Showrooms also in Li pace 
s New York 143 Madison Avenue ti be  Gibieoks 
Chicago 172 West Lake Street eae ale : 


30 Oliver Street 
1613 Chestnut Street 
Pickering Building 
1900 Euclid Building 
Laclede Gas Light Building 
Dallas 1812 Live Oak Street 
San Francisco Rialto Building 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Ltd. 
160 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
St Louis 


City and State———__— 
va Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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Master Ralph Lane 
[is Portrait — 
From an 
Ancient £ 


Ravpy LANE 
Merchant of London. 


y 101589. 
Forrstintroduc iz Tobacco a Enoland Ar 7 
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ND so good Master Lane’s 
™ fame lives today. And 
his tobacco, much im- 

proved by three cen- 
turies of cultivation, lives today as the best of good 


“Virginia” in DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated 
Tobacco. 


Choose DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated 
Tobacco and you begin to enjoy the appealing fra- 
grance of the best Virginia tobacco even before you 
open the sack. 


And in the smoking— 
Well, DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco 


has a flavor that even the finest of Turkish tobaccos 
cannot equal. 


We guarantee that there is no better granulated 
tobacco made. 


Try DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco 


at our risk. 
Liggett € Myers Tobacco Ce. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


EVENING POST 


We started out well, even though the 
first five points went to the Huns. Pinkie 
stepped the fastest mile of his young life, 
but he was up against the two best distance 
men in the state—Jarrett, of the University, 
and Shadow Small, the Hun. Small won 
the race, but Pinkie made him slice four- 
fifths of a second off the record and finished 
only a stride behind him, but a blessed 
stride ahead of Jarrett, thus taking the 
three points we had dared to hope for in 
the mile. 

When the Swede stepped into the ring 
for his first throw in the preliminary round 
of the hammer he got the long locomotive 
cheer, with “‘Anderson! Anderson! An- 
der-son!’’ tacked on the end of it, which 
affected him to such an extent that he 
fouled out of the circle on his second turn. 
The next time up, he got in his triple-turn 
and heaved the pill something like 168 
feet, breaking his own Conference record 
by 5 feet and 10 inches. 

“And that little thing is attended to!” 
said he to me. ‘Let ’em shoot at that one 
for a few years, Stuffy!”’ 

They shot at it, but what was the use? 
Their best weight men couldn’t have beaten 
the Swede under ordinary conditions; what 
chance had they against him when he was 
trying to iron a dent out of his armor and 
wipe his escutcheon clean? That newrecord 
was the Swede’s little way of notifying the 
bleachers that he was considerably in ear- 
nest. 

Captain Bill saved himself a little in the 
first heat of the hundred, finishing second in 
a ten-two canter; but when the gun 
cracked in the final the old boy got off to 
the prettiest start of his life and stepped 
the distance in ten flat, which was more 
than enough to cremate the opposition. 

This put us well in the lead, with a total 
of thirteen points. I might have known 
that the hoodoo number meant something 
sinister. From then on we began to have a 
lot of luek—and it was all bad. 

Item. Ken Mitchell went wrong in the 
high jump. He broke under the nervous 
strain which had been piling up for weeks; 


| his “form” was shattered and he didn’t 
| even qualify for the finals. 


Item. Joe Young, the only pole vaulter 
we had who could have done anything in 
such company, broke his cane short off in 
the middle, and in trying to avoid being 
impaled hit his head on the side of the pit 
and was knocked cold as a wedge. That 
settled him. 

Item. Rags Bagby, running with Bill in 
the 440, and trying to place himself third, 
was spiked by some fumble-footed fool of a 
Hun and ran the last two hundred yards 


|| | with a jet of blood spurting out of his right 


heel. Captain Bill won the race and led 
from gun to tape, but there was weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth when 
Bagby was carried off the field. He was our 
third-lap man in the relay—the one we de- 
pended on to send Bill away with a winning 
chance. To cripple him was the same as 
losing the event. 

“Shut up, calamity howlers!”’ said Rags 
when they began to mourn over him in the 
quarters. “‘The doc can plug it up some- 
how; and if he can’t I’ll run my lap any- 
way. What’s a little blood?” 

Item. We were shut out completely in 
the two-mile and the 880, the University 
winning both events. We hadn’t counted 
on much in the two-mile, but we thought 
Dutch Hauser had a chance to win the 880. 
Maybe he would have done it if he hadn’t 
got in a jam on the second turn of the first 
lap. As he was pawing his way through the 
herd somebody gave him a quick hard 
nudge under the elbow, which is fine work if 
one of the inspectors doesn’t catch you at 
it. This threw Dutch all out of his stride, 
and, as he staggered, the man behind him 
sliced the calf of his right leg open in two 
places. Poor Dutch didn’t even finish and 
was carried away raving. It was a Hun who 
gave Dutch the nudge, and I recall that he 
wanted to kill all the Huns but six, and 
leave those for Rags Bagby. 

Now for the bright side of the picture. 
While these things were happening Bill and 
the Swede were having a perfectly lovely 
little track meet all of their own. Between 
them they whipsawed the Huns completely 
out of a chance for first or second place, 
leaving us but a single opponent—the Uni- 
versity. As for Edmonton and K. U., they 
had their names on the scoreboard, to- 
gether with the crumbs that fell from the 
first table. 

Good old Bill took his three copyrighted 
events as usual, winding up with the 220. Of 
course he had to draw the outside lane—the 
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worst one on the track and soft for the 
first hundred yards. This cut into Bill’s 
long stride, and when he got on the hard 
going he was in fifth place, but from there 
on he certainly set his spikes down fast and 
far apart, and got up in time to win by a 
nose. It was a terrific finish and a tight fit; 
but, as Bill said when he got his breath 
again, it was just as nutritious to win by a 
snort as by seven parasangs, provided the 
judges saw the snort first. 

But the Swede was the busy little bee, 
loping miles across the field to get from 
one event into another. There was always 
something doing with him. He ran his heat 
in the high hurdles, and piled a lightning- 
fast final on top of that, winning with open 
yards behind him. He won the shot-put on 
his third heave in the qualifying round, giv- 
ing the enemy another mark to shoot at for 
a few semesters. Then he galloped over in 
time to start in the second heat of the low 
hurdles, where he finished third and quali- 
fied for the final. 

At this point he went to the quarters and 
had his legs shampooed, it being the first 
chance he had to leave the field. Old Dan 
worked on him tenderly, and sent him out 
for the final carrying with him an Irish 
blessing and a strong smell of wintergreen 
oil. The score was close enough to be in- 
teresting, and we hoped and prayed that 
Anderson could at least run second to Grass- 
hopper Briggs, the University’s crack low 
hurdler. 

Imagine, then, the bedlam that broke 
loose when the Swede set such a terrific 
pace that he ran Briggs almost off his feet. 
They were side by side coming to the ninth 
hurdle, and the Grasshopper, evidently rat- 
tled by this unexpected burst of speed on 
the part of a man weighing two hundred 
pounds, started his finishing drive too soon. 
He bungled his take-off and hit the hur- 
dle—and after that it was Anderson’s race. 
Five points where we expected three! 

This was where our rooting section 
turned Comanche in earnest, omitting only 
the scalping. Old grads smashed their hats 
and threw the wrecks away. Our dignified 
Prexy grew so agitated that heslipped down 
from his seat and found himself straddling 
the neck of a total stranger, who bucked 
him off into the crowd. Yes, it was quite 
a celebration; but the University section 
didn’t assist. Single-handed, Osear Ander- 
son had won twenty points—which is quite 
a wiping of the escutcheon in any man’s 
country. After that low-hurdle race he 
could have been elected to any office in the 
gift of a deliriously grateful constituency. 


But all these things, momentous as they 
seemed at the time, were but the ripples on 
the shore. The real tidal wave came at the 
end of a wonderful afternoon, with the sun 
dipping toward the horizon and the rooting 
sections chirping hoarsely. But two events 
remained for decision—the broad jump and 
the relay. The score was 39 for us and 37 
for the University. The Huns were hope- 
lessly licked, far down in third place. 

What with Bagby’s accident and Cap- 
tain Bill’s busy afternoon on the cinders, 
we had small hope of winning the relay 
from the comparatively fresh University 
quartet; but by substituting Benny Welch 
for Bagby and asking the remaining men to 
run every jump of the way, we felt sure of 
second place; and that would be enough. 
Our broad jumper, Brick Harrigan, was 
figured a certainty in his event, as he was 
the holder of the state record and a con- 
sistent performer. This would give us a 
total of 47 points. Conceding the relay to 
the University, and second and third in the 
broad jump, they would finish a point be- 
hind us with46. Their star jumpers, McKit- 
trick and Owens, ranked next to Harrigan 
in class and consistency, and the University 
experts had already boasted a sure four 
points in the event. 

Rags Bagby came limping out with the 
relay men, arguing and expostulating with 
Captain Bill, who looked ‘white round the 
gills and very much drawn, but his eyes 
were the same old eyes, blazing with a high 
and holy zeal. Anderson tailed along with 
them, patting the men on the back and 
lending moral support. Rags did his best to 
hide the limp, but Dave Moore spotted the 
effort and examined his heel. Then heasked 
Rags what he was doing on the track. 

“What do you think I’m doing? Selling 
sewing machines?” Rags bristled like an 
Airedale pup. ‘I’m going in the relay!” 

“On that leg? You won’t get round the 
first turn with it!” 

“Oh, yes, I will, coach! Sure, I will!” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“Say!”? Anderson butted into the con- 
versation. ‘“‘Let me run his lap, Dave! 
It’ll murder Rags to do a quarter on that 

4 7 
mi You!” barked the coach. ‘You never 
ran a quarter in your life!” 

“J’ve run a lot of quarters round here the 
last month. Ask Dan if I haven’t. Gimme 
a crack at it and I’ll show you something!”’ 

Rags broke out with a statement that he 
eould run the circle in fifty flat, and knock 
the head off of any man who tried to stop 
him. He ripped and roared and made such 
a fuss about it that Dave told him to take a 
short sprint down the track and back again. 
Rags started out all right, but he hadn’t 
gone thirty yards before the leg crumpled 
up and let him down on the cinders. They 
carried him into the training quarters and 
laid him down with the other cripples, 
bawling as if his heart would break. Don’t 
think for a minute that it was the pain. It 
was sheer, helpless rage—the same thing 
that makes a man weep when they take him 
out of a football game. 

“Now,” said the Swede, ‘“‘you’ve got to 
let me run. If I can’t beat Benny Welch 
going a quarter I’ll eat him!” 

“Let him go, Dave,” said Bill, standing 
there with his arm round the Swede’s neck. 
“Give him the lap next to me and he’ll run 
it on his nerve!” 

“All right, boys. Have it your own 
way. . There goes Harrigan’s first 
jump!” 
; We all turned to watch Brick, who was 
tearing down the runway to the take-off. 
A few yards before he got to the board one 
of the wooden-headed judges stepped out 
in front of him. Brick had to swervesharply 
to the right to avoid crashing into the offi- 
cial, his heel spike caught on the edge of 
the take-off board, and the whole force of 
Brick’s catapult rush came with a snap 
on that twisted ankle! Down he went in the 
dirt, rolling over and over in an agony of 
pain. No need to ask if he was badly hurt; 
no need to look at the ankle more than once. 
It was not only dislocated but every tendon 
and ligament was jerked out of place—five 
points gone and with them our chance for 
winning the meet! 

Captain Bill straightened up and let out 
the only blast of real, high-grade profanity 
I ever heard him use, most of which was 
addressed to the wooden-headed judge, who 
was pottering round, trying tosay how sorry 


e was. 

“And you'd better get off this field,’’ Bill 
wound up, “or to-morrow you'll be wearing 
a nice, new black suit that you didn’t pick 
out!” 


On top of this outburst came one of the 
wonderful flashes that made Bill a great 
man and an inspirational leader, even if his 
judgment was sometimes rotten. 

“Come on, fellows!” said he. ‘This 
makes us win the relay!”’ 

Of course it wasn’t going to do us any 
great amount of good to win it, because a 
licking is a licking; but that didn’t make 
any difference to Bill. I believe I men- 
tioned that he was the sort to lead a forlorn 
hope—the forlorner it was the better. All 
we could do was to pray that McKittrick 
and Owens might go wrong, or some dark- 
horse Hun go crazy and beat ’em both. For 
me and for the student body the whole 
blessed meet had gone pop with Brick’s 
tendons, and they wrapped him up in the 
same blanket with Rags and left ’em hug- 
ging each other and howling like a pair of 
fresh, red twins. 

The first two laps of the relay found the 
University man ten yards in front, but the 
Swede got away in second place, with a 
Hun at his heels. Anderson had a ten-foot 
stride, due to his hurdling, and he used 
every inch of it, stretching out like a giant. 
Because of his weight, because he wasn’t 
used to the quarter—the toughest race on 
the docket—and because of the few little 
-jobs of work he had been doing that after- 
noon, the big fellow was soon in distress; 
but only an expert would have known it. 

Twice the Hun tried to pass him, and 
twice the Swede put on steam and spurted 
out of danger. He spurted that Hun sick, 
blind and dizzy, and on the back stretch he 
ran away from him and began to creep up 
on the University man. Round the turn he 
came and straightened up for his last hun- 
dred yards. Every stride must have been 
pure torture to a man so tired, but inch by 
inch he was closing that gap. His eyes were 
dilated and showed red where they should 
have been white, his lips were blue, and his 
chin caked with salty foam; but his heart 
kept driving those powerful legs straight 
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to the point where Captain Bill was 
crouched and waiting, one hand held be- 
hind him for the touch. 

I think we were all afraid of a collapse in 


the last fifty yards—I know Dan was—but | 


the Swede finished like a whirlwind and 
sent Bill on his way only four yards behind 


the University’s last-lap man. Then, hav- | 
ing done all that mortal could do, Anderson | 
folded up like a concertina and fell in aheap, | 


absolutely out. 
And Bill? If you can’t guess what Bill 


would have done under such inspiring con- | 
ditions the fault is mine, for I haven’t | 


succeeded in conveying an adequate under- 
standing of his character. He sailed after 
that scuttling University gent like a long, 
lean cyclone in short white pants. 
helping Dan work over the Swede, but I 
snatched a moving picture of our beloved 
leader now and then; and take my word 
for it, the projecting machine was grinding 
in record time. 

Bill caught his man on the first turn, 
pawed a few scornful cinders in his face, 
and passed out of range. He flickered down 
the back stretch all alone and growing 


I was | 


lonelier with every jump. There wasn’t the | 
slightest need for such a murderous pace; | 
the University man was already cooked, | 


but Bill didn’t know it—didn’t know any- | 


thing except that he was out there running 
all he knew how. Truly, brains are not lo- 
cated in the legs; and truly again, a man 
with Bill’s legs could manage to win races 
on a teaspoonful of gray matter. 

He drifted round the upper turn like a 
leaf in a gale and came tearing down to us 


a mere couple of box-car lengths ahead of the | 


University crack. Everybody yelled at him 
and tried to flag him down, but it wasn’t any 


use. He took the tape away and started to | 


fall, all in one motion. Old Dan jumped to 
catch him and they went to the grit together, 
snarled up like a pair of freshman football 
recruits at tackling practice. 
last quarter was run in forty-nine and two- 
fifths seconds, on top of a full day’s work. 
Let it stand as a record. 


The next thing I knew the Swede was on 


| 


That | 


his knees beside Bill, trying to kiss him, and | 


yelling into his ear: 

“We ain’t licked yet, Cap! I’m going to 
take Brick’s place in the broad jump.” 

“Crazy!’’ said Dave Moore, throwing 
up both hands. ‘Crazy as a coot!”’ 

Well, no wonder. It was sheer lunacy for 
aman to think of going into the broad jump 
after running such an exhausting race. 

“But it’s my duty!” said the Swede 
stubbornly. 

““Aw, duty be damned!” growled Dan. 
“Tt’s more than your duty ye’ve done this 
day. Haven’t we got enough cripples over 
beyond?” 

“T want to show you how far a quitter 
can go,” said Oscar over his shoulder. 
“Come along, Dan, and rub my legs a bit.” 

“Has he got a chance?”’ asked Dave. 

** After what I’ve seen to-day,”’ answered 
Dan, “I’d say hhe’d have a chance doin’ 
anything.” 

“Has he jumped any lately?” 

“He’s done a bit of everything the last 
month—a bit of everything.” And Dan 
followed the Swede, muttering to himself. 

By this time Bill was beginning to show 
signs of life, but he nearly passed out again 
when Dave told him that the Swede was en- 
tering for the broad jump. He refused to 
believe it until he saw Anderson reporting 
to the clerk of the course. 

“You don’t mean that!”’ said the clerk. 
“You’re excited—off your nut!” 

The Swede certainly looked the part. 
His eyes were bloodshot and wild—alto- 
gether he was the picture of a wreck. He 
insisted, and the clerk of the course noti- 
fied the referee, who had seen so many mir- 
acles that afternoon that he was past shock 
of any sort. Even the rival rooting sections 
gave the Swede a cheer when his name was 
announced as a competitor in the broad 
jump. It was a tribute to his gameness if 
nothing else. 

Four men were to qualify for the final. 
Dan worked on Anderson’s legs till the last 
possible minute and then sent him down 
the runway with a prayer. It must have 
been heard, for the Swede planted his heels 
an even twenty feet from the take-off 
board—and just barely scraped into the 
final. This left four men to jump for the 
points—and, incidentally, the Conference 
championship— McKittrick and Owens of 
the University, Belcher of K. U., and An- 
derson. All three of them had beaten the 
Swede’s jump in the qualifying round, but 
he was in the final and that was something. 
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| Anderson could beat Owens’ 


EVENING POST 


The score at this time stood 44 to 40 in 
our favor, but only until McKittrick took 
his first jump in the final, tearing off twenty- 
three feet and three inches—a mighty hop 
that would have cut out Harrigan’s work 
for him, to say nothing of the lesser lights. 
A terrific bellow went up from the Uni- 
versity section when this performance was 
announced. They knew, and so did we, 
that it was a certain first place, putting 
them one point ahead of us, with Owens 
yet to be heard from. 

Belcher then jumped twenty-one feet 
and ten inches, and Owens followed him 
with an effort of twenty-two feet and one 
inch. It was up to Anderson, but he passed 
when his name was called, Old Dan advis- 
ing him to rest until the last minute and 
stake everything on one attempt. 

Belcher jumped again and picked up an 
inch or two, but Owens could not better 
his mark. Once more Anderson passed his 
turn. He was lying on a blanket at the 
far end of the runway and Dan was rub- 
bing his legs. I went over to the Swede. 

“Listen now!’’ whispered Dan to me. 
“Vou go down there to the pit and take the 
rake away from that assistant of yours. 
Tell him he ain’t rakin’ the dirt smooth 
enough—tell him anything, but get the 
rake! Make a bluff at smoothin’ the sur- 
face all nice; and just before Anderson 
starts move up alongside the near edge of 
the pit and stand the rake on end. Ye’ll 
have a handkerchief in the hand that holds 
the rake. Let it hang down the handle, lad, 
markin’ the tallness of a high hurdle—d’ye 
mind?—Something to catch his eye as he 
comes down there.” 

“That’s it, Stuffy!”’ grunted the Swede. 
“T’m going to take a running broad jump 
over a high hurdle—an imaginary one. It’s 
make or break—and don’t hold that wipe 
too low!” 

By this time Belcher had taken his last 
try, dropping away back. Owens did not 
quite succeed in equaling his first jump; 
and I bustled in and grabbed the rake, 
howling for more lime on the take-off board. 

“‘Anderson up!” called the judge who 
was checking the jumps. 

The Swede got slowly to his feet and 
stretched his legs. The bleachers rose with 
him, but not to stretch. Relaxation would 
come later—after that jump—when the 
meet would be over. The situation was too 
tense for cheering; the championship was 
staked on a single hop. Our people waited, 
with their fists clenched, expecting nothing, 
hoping everything. There was just one 
chance in the world for us to win now; if 
mark of 
twenty-two feet and one inch, the three 
points would give us the meet by a score of 
47 to 46. The leader of the University band 
showed what he thought of our chances by 
forming his men at the end of the bleachers, 
ready to lead the serpentine on the field. 
They might at least have waited for the 
Swede to take his jump. 

Nobody noticed me as I took my position 
level with the edge of the pit. Nobody no- 
ticed me as I mopped my fevered brow and 
then carelessly dangled the handkerchief 
down the rake handle. I guessed as near 
three feet and six inches as I could, and 
moved the handkerchief six inches higher— 
for luck. It wasn’t strictly according to 
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Hoyle, but the situation was a desperate - 
one and a fool judge had already robbed us r 
of a chance in the event. oat 

Anderson was getting on his mark, but — 
he was not looking down the runway. His — 
eyes were fixed on the University band — 
boys and his face cracked in a weary snarl. 
Dan shook hands with him, patted him on — 
the back and stepped aside. “ 

For an instant the Swede crouched, then . 
flashed into his full stride and came ‘thun- : 
dering down to the take-off. He hit the 
board like a sixteen-inch shell, gathered — 
every ounce for a last mighty effort, and 
hurled himself into the spring. Up, up, up 
he went, until he seemed to float in the air, 
easily clearing the handkerchief. Then his 
legs, which had been doubled under | 
shot out, and as his heels bit into the sate 
dirt he heaved his body forward and — 
sprawling on his face. 

It was a tremendous hop—that Wane 
could be seen at a glance—but was it 
enough to win? Two judges were per : 
with the tape, stretching it from the ed 
of the heelmarks to the take-off board, 
other officials and contestants cromaiee 
them as close as they dared. Andere 
lifted himself on his elbows and craned his 
neck behind him. 

“Well, what is she?” he asked. z 

The judge at the take-off bent lower and 
the tape ceased quivering and grew taut. i 

“Twenty-two feet four inches!” he 
chanted, his voice breaking with excite- — 
ment. “I’m damned if he didn’t doit!” _ 

What happened then? Ask the Univer- — 
sity rooters, suddenly paralyzed in their — 
tracks. Ask any of the lunatics in our sec- 
tion. Ask of the winds that far round with 
fragments strewed the sea. Ask anyone 
who retained his reason. As for me, I went — 
completely out of my head. The last thing — 

I remember distinctly was being mixed up — 
with Bill and the remainder of the team in — 
a squirming, yelling heap in the jumping — 
pit. From somewhere beneath us came — 
muffled roars. The Swede was requesting 
the University band boys to draw in their 
horns and go home, ie 


Three-quarters of an hour later a hoaise — 
and happy crowd waited outside the train- — 
ing quarters after a serpentine parade the — 
like of which no old grad could recall. The 
door opened and Bill Wilkerson stood on 
the steps, hushing a cheer with a hand. 

“Fellows,” said he huskily, “I can’t talk — 
to you to-night. I wish I could find words 
to express my feelings. I am too full for — 
utterance. We won to- day because the man — 
we called a quitter didn’t know when to 
quit. He wanted to pay a debt, and he has — 
made us all his debtors. As long as we live 
we can never forget how he snatched vic- 
tory from defeat; how he—how he ——” 

“Yes,” came a voice out of the dark; x 

“we feel the same way about it, Bill! — 
the oratory and bring out the Swede!” 

“‘ Aw, now you’ve spoiled it!” yelled Bill. 
“T had an announcement to make. Why 
didn’t you let me lead up to it? Therese 
been an election inside, with only one can- — 
didate. Everybody take a long breath anee 
give the new team bossa cheer. . . . Cap — ¥ 
Anderson, come out! A few friends want to 
see you.’ 

And the Swede came out. 
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O-Cedar Polish has an established standard of excellence and 
uniformity and this standard is always lived up to. 


If you would have your furniture Polish because it Cleans, Dusts, 
clean, bright and beautiful, use Polishes and Beautifies all at one 
O-Cedar Polish. Use it on all operation. 


woodwork and furniture, painted, All dealers sell and guarantee 


stained, varnished, fumed or org 
? pela api ¢ O-Cedar Polish. If you are not 
enameled. Use it as directed on 
delighted with the work it does 
the bottle. ; 
(cleans, dusts, polishes and beauti- 
O-Cedar Polish is fies) your money will be refunded 
really more than a without a question. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 


At All Dealers 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London-Berlin 
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Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


breakfast, lunch; or surethat these littesmend=-ane 
supper, millions of never disappointed. The quality, 
little folks every day the flavor, the crisp- 
look forward to that from-the-oven taste 


wonderful good flavor of Kellogge’s are always there 
Toasted Corn Flakes.) The whentyourepceneci 


whole Keilogg business is built Kellogg Waxtite 
around the idéa of makine * packase 


li is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space 
at Kellogg’s. Each day’s production is shipped crisp 
from the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package 
—that keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other e ) aK 
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DO YOU WANT TO FIX PRICES? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“T haven’t much time now,’ was the 
reply—‘‘catching a train.” 

“Well, then,” said the other in a whis- 

er, ‘this talk about organizing the industry 
is all right, but what I want you to tell me 
is: How are we going to get together to 
fix up our prices?” 

In the minds of many business men who 
come to Washington that seems to be the 
main question. Everybody is eager to keep 
within the law, but price fixing in some 
legal form is regarded as the magic cure-all 
for every business ill. The big fellows are 
anxious to find a way to fix prices, with 
the sanction of the Government, to relieve 
themselves of blind competition from the 
little fellows. The little fellows think that 
price fixing is their only salvation from the 
big fellows. 

Mr. Hurley became interested in this 
state of mind and set to work to find an 
answer to the general question. He took up 
the statements of American corporations, 
made to Uncle Sam under the corporation- 
tax law, to find out what could be learned 
about profits. There are two hundred and 
fifty thousand manufacturing and trading 
corporations in the United States. More 
than one hundred thousand of them report 
no net income whatever. That is rather 
astonishing and suggests that perhaps 
these corporations are evading the Federal 
tax by some shift of bookkeeping; but most 
of these profitless corporations are small. 
This is shown in their figures of capital 
stock and yearly sales. Some are not in- 
tended to make profits, being in the nature 
of formal corporate organizations of busi- 
ness. Others represent business in which 
the real profits are paid out to officers in the 
form of salaries. Ninety thousand other 
corporations report net income of less than 
five thousand dollars a year. Only sixty 
thousand manufacturing and mercantile 
corporations in the country make five 
hundred dollars a year or more in net in- 
come. 

As a practical business man, Mr. Hurley 
has long known that profits are shrinking. 
He entered the ground floor of a new indus- 
try himself, when margins were ample, and 
has seen that industry grow, perfect its 
products, develop competition and whittle 
down profits. These figures simply proved 
his general knowledge of conditions, show- 
ing that profits are smaller than is popularly 
supposed, and that in the business life of 
this country a vast percentage of the con- 
cerns are small, struggling, and to a great 
extent unsuccessful. 


Lack of Cost-Keeping Knowledge 


Figures of the yearly sales made by the 
sixty thousand most successful corpora- 
tions bring further proof. If a business 
man were asked offhand as to the number 
of corporations in this country doing a 
yearly business of five million dollars and 
upward, he might guess there were five 
thousand. That would be too large. Half 
of that number would be too large. If he 
were conservative and guessed only one 
thousand, that would still be too large. If 
he put it at only five hundred he would still 
be high, for according to the corporations’ 
tax returns there are only four hundred and 
sixty-two such corporations. Only forty- 
five hundred doa yearly business of between 
one and five million dollars. Those doing 
from half a million to one million dollars 
number five thousand; those from one- 
quarter of a million to one-half, ten 
thousand; from one hundred thousand to 
one-quarter of a million, twenty thousand; 
ess than one hundred thousand dollars, 
twenty thousand. 

_ Out of his intimate knowledge of Amer- 
ican business Mr. Hurley interprets these 
figures in a striking way. The typical 
American factory of to-day, he says, is 
owned and run by a man who worked at the 
bench or lathe yesterday. The mechanic of 
yesterday is the manufacturer of to-day, 
just as the mechanic of to-day will be the 
manufacturer of to-morrow. These men 
have come up as he himself came up from 
the locomotive cab. They were the think- 
Ing, Saving, ambitious mechanics of their 
day. They looked round and saw oppor- 
tunities growing out of the work they were 
doing and embarked in some line of busi- 
pee where products were new and profits 
e 


hey made mistakes. They took risks. 
hey ran things in a rough-and-ready way. 


ba 


, 


They were not very much concerned with 
theory and system. Their bookkeeping was 
crude; if they did any at all it was probably 
handed over to an uncle or a father-in-law 
who knew little of constructive accounting. 
They hated red tape, were not acquainted 
with bank or credit routine, and went 
ahead in a practical, individualistic fash- 
ion, trusting to the wide margin of profit in 
their new industry to take care of them— 
which it did. 

There was something characteristically 
American in that phase of our manufactur- 
ing life. It took a broad sweep, with fine 
carelessness, and out of it grew energy, 
originality, volume. 

But, as business developed and demand 
was met and competition sprang up, the 
margin of profit shrunk until finally it be- 
came just comfortable bank interest. By 
that time there had been a great change in 
the industry. If it was one in which fifty 


different concerns had started, perhaps ten | 


of them would have been eliminated by 
competition and mistakes, thirty-eight 
would be struggling in a hit-and-miss way, 
with evershrinking profits, while the re- 
maining two would have had the foresight 
to systematize the business and adapt them- 
selves to the new situation. 


Price Cutting Based on Ignorance 


These two concerns, with scientific cost- 
keeping, financing and organization, would 
be making money and growing at such a 
rate as to be regarded as trusts. They came 
under the suspicion of the Government, 
which assumed that their success must be 
based on some secret price agreement; and 
the thirty-eight struggling concerns in the 
same industry, feeling greater pressure 
every year, would probably urge Govern- 
ment lawyers to make the prosecution 
drastic. 

This is Mr. Hurley’s understanding of 
what has been the matter, and he makes it 
clearer by another comparison: 

There are two successful manufacturers 
in the same industry—making machine 
tools, say. One of them has a salesman who 
is a very able fellow in his particular work, 
but who pays little attention to other 
phases of the business. This salesman is 
constantly pleading for lower prices to meet 
competition, and most of his thought cen- 
ters on the difference between what products 
cost and what they finally sell for. In many 
lines it is necessary to get three times the 
bare factory cost for a commodity. The 
tool that was made for fifteen dollars, abso- 
lute factory cost, will be sold for forty-five 
dollars. There are overhead and selling 
expenses to justify this charge. It is a 
standard way of figuring on millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of specialties. But the salesman 
does not pay much attention to overhead 
and sales costs. He assumes that. the boss 
is making unreasonable profits and that 
there must be a great deal of money in that 
line of business. 


This salesman gets together ten thousand | 


dollars and starts a factory to compete. 
His capital is chiefly borrowed money and 
his attention is devoted largely to the sell- 
ing end. He cuts prices from the first and 
forces the two other manufacturers to meet 
his blind competition. For a year or two 
there is merry war and then his money is 
gone. But he goes toa bank. It is a bank 
that carries the accounts of his two compet- 
itors. When he asks for a loan the banker, 
judging by the success of his two big depos- 
itors in that line of business, not only grants 
a loan to help this ex-salesman continue his 
career of price demoralization, but-in effect 
lends him the money carried on deposit by 
the other machine-tool makers. After that 
the price-cutter’s career may be long or 
short; but it usually ends in bankruptcy 
and loss, because his business has never 
been properly organized or managed. 

The remedy for these American business 
troubles, Mr. Hurley contends, is not to be 
found in price control, but in standard 
systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting 
for each industry, and in such standardiza- 
tion of statements about business presented 


to banks that the banker and business man | 


can talk the same language, and the busi- 
ness man get the credit and loans he is 
really entitled to, which he does not get 
to-day. Price cutting is nearly always done 
in pure ignorance of costs. Ignorance of 
costs is based on poor cost accounting. If 
all the concerns in a given industry can be 
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HAVE A/ 


HER HOME OUT OF 


THE RUN-DOWN RUT 


Peggy and Bob were so proud of their new home 
and new furniture when they married. But six years 
and two irrepressible children will leave impres- 
sions—to say nothing of depressions—on the best 
of furniture, walls and woodwork. 


Instead of sighing or moving or buying new 
things, Peggy got busy with a supply of Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes and in two weeks the 
place blossomed out like sunshine after clouds. 


Peggy did over the bathroom with Acme Quality 
White Enamel until it fairly radiated cleanliness and 
sanitation. She discarded wall paper and had the 
walls done over with Acme Quality No-Lustre— 
the oil paint that gives a smooth, washable, sanitary 
surface. Then she touched up the stairs, floors, 
doors and furniture with Acme Quality Varno-Lac— 
the finish that varnishes as it stains. 


ACME QUALITY 


Pen DINelsotme Gareth lS HES 


After it was all over, Peggy was not only surprised with 
the results, but with the ease and economy of it. Now she 
keeps an Acme Quality Shelf (as described below) for the 
little ““touching-up’’ jobs to keep things spick and span. 

* Peggy began by sending to us for ““Home Decorating’’ and 

Acme Quality Painting Guide,’ ’ two instructive books which 
will be sent to you, too, upon request. 

Their friends and visitors now are wondering whether 
Peggy is awfully clever or whether Bob got a whopping big 
raise in salary—but Bob knows. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. O Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland — 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar: surfaces; Acme Quality Black Iron Enamel for ranges, 
stovepipes and other metal or wood surface. These will cover many of the ‘touching-up” jobs. 
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Protect Your New Car 


year. 


New Car 


1. Silent motor 
2. Full power 
3. Infrequent repairs 


Let us look at the symp- 
toms of premature old age: 


(1) In a new motor, only 
one thing brings on noise. 
That is abuse. Too often noise 
is the motor’s complaint against 
improper lubrication. 


(2) The most serious causes 
of permanently weakened 
power are scored cylinders, 
worn bearings and piston rings. 
These troubles are brought on 
by incorrect lubrication. 

(3) During the first year, 
engine repairs usually are in- 
frequent—even with incorrect 
oil. But with incorrect lubrica- 
tion the second year brings the 
reckoning. The metal worn 
out by friction is gone forever. 
The results of wear now show 
up plainly. The worn motor 
never ‘‘comes back.”’ 


An investigation among New 
York repair shops showed that 
over 50% of all motor troubles 
brought to them are caused by 
incorrect lubrication. 


The one main factor in keep- 
ing your new car new is correct 
lubrication. 


You selected a car that suits 
you. Now select the oil that 
suits your car. You will find 
the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for your car specified 
in the Chart of Recommenda- 
tions, at the right. 


For several years this Chart, 
which represents our profes- 
sional advice, has been a stand- 
ard guide to correct automobile 
lubrication. If your car is not 
listed in this partial Chart, a 
copy of our Complete Lubricat- 
ing Chart will besent on request. 


YM 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. For information, kindly 
address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, IN: Y, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 
Domestic Branches: Detroit, New York, Indianapolis, 


Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh 


About 900,000 cars 
Zi will be bought this  tHmpcdg< 

Thousands of 
those new cars will 
age through lack of proper 
attention. 
new car and the prema- 
turely old car there are 
three main. differences: 


“Noo, 47) 
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Between the Old Car 


1. Noisy motor 
2. Weakened power 
3. Frequent repairs 


Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B’”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
““A"' means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” “Arc’’ means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ Arctic,”’ etc. The recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
noted. 


MODEL OF 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


CARS 


Summer 
Summer 
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Abbott-Detroit. .. . .JArc,|Are. 
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Apperson. ... 6.5.62 «ff 
- (8 cyl)....} 4 
Auburn (4 cyl). ....] A 
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“(Mod.5&C.1 Ton) |é 
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Chalmers. . 22.60 off 
“ ~ (Model 6-40) 
(Model 6-30)| 
Chandler Six.......}/ 
Chase (air)........ 
(water)......JAre 
Chevrolet. " 


Cunningham.......]....|... 
Delaunay-Belleville.}....|.... 
Detroiter. cs <eiauue = 


Hiatene bares 
Fords» 
Franklin, . 


Hudson)... 06. Sve [ATC 
* Super Si A 
Hupmobile. . 
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(water, 2cycle) 
(water,4cycle)| A 
Jackson. ce.ieersee =o 
ae (8cyl).....] 4 
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“ (Chesterfield) .. 
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Moon (4 cyl)... 
MON (COSCYL) ersrcrelnerr ee 


; (8 cyl) 
Oldsmobile 


Pierce-Arrow....... 
be “ Com'l. 


ROOF ss seheiete 
Richmond. . 
.|Arc.JArc,| 
Simplex) cca (| 4 | 4 |Arc.JAre, 
Stearns-Knight.....| B 
ss “(8 cyl)| B Nicks 
Stevens-Duryea....]....|.... 
Studebaker 
Stutz. see cesses 
Velie (4 cyl) 
“  ©cyl).. 


Winton....... 


For Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ A’’ for motor 
and enclosed chains. For open chains and differentials use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*C."” 
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“led to organize a trade association and work 
‘out some-standard scheme of cost account- 


ing to be followed by every one of them, all 
will soon have such clear knowledge of 
what their goods cost that price competi- 
tion will cease. This is the only scientific 
way to regulate prices. Trying to fix prices 
without knowledge of costs has been as 
blind a procedure as price cutting, and, 
whether it can be done lawfully or other- 
wise, is not.a remedy for the troubles from 
which much of our business suffers. 

In the matter of bank credits Mr. Hurley 
says that the small manufacturer and mer- 
chant do not get the loans they are entitled 
to because they are unable to make state- 
ments to the bank which will show their 
true assets and liabilities. 

To illustrate this, he turns again to Uncle 
Sam’s corporation-tax reports and reveals 
a strange shortcoming. 

Every manufacturing corporation, in 
order to conserve its capital, must make 
adequate provision for the depreciation of 
its plant, due to wear and tear, obsoles- 
cence, and so on. But many thousands of 
the corporations reporting to Uncle Sam 
write off no depreciation and in the general 
totals this item is ridiculously small. 

There is one industry in particular that 
is just now suffering from depression. 
Thirty of the largest concerns in this indus- 
try report capital of nine million dollars, 
bonded debt of three and a half millions, 
gross annual sales of eight and a half mil- 
lions, and net income of only three hundred 
thousand dollars. The amount of deprecia- 
tion charged off is less than seventy thou- 
sand dollars. That is under one per cent on 
the plant investment. It is ridiculously 
small, and at the same time representative 
of American business. 

What is the reason for such a showing? 
Simply lack of proper accounting. The 
manufacturer in a given line finds it neces- 
sary to bring out a new machine every year 
to stimulate sales. To make that machine 
he buys special jigs and tools, which will be 
useless when he brings out another model 
next year. These jigs and tools properly be- 
long to cost of production, but are charged 
to capital investment and carried as assets 
long after they have been scrapped. 

Again, the manufacturer with inadequate 
cost and accounting methods hires an ac- 
countant to come in once a year and prepare 
anannual statement. The accountant walks 
into the manufacturer’s office and asks: 

“How about the depreciation on your 
plant?” 

“‘Depreciation?’’ echoes the manufac- 
turer, who has been dreading this question 
and does not want the reduction in his 
showing of assets that correct deduction of 
this item would bring. ‘‘Nothing at all! 
Why, all my buildings were new five years 
ago. They’re as good to-day as when they 
were built.” 


How Lax Accounting Limits Credit 


If the accountant presses him on the point 
he pleads that he is busy, has no time to 
talk, will think it over and take it up again. 
The public accountant is shrewd and, 
though he wants to hold his clients, he gen- 
erally adheres to conservative accounting 
principles. Nevertheless, he is not always 
successful in his effort to provide adequately 
for depreciation. He certifies his statement 
and comforts himself with the thought that 
everybody is doing the same thing. At the 
bank these inflated assets may form the 
basis for a loan, and the banker figures that 
many statements are made on the same ba- 
sis. So does the commercial rating agency. 
So does everybody in the United States to 
a certain extent. All the big boys of busi- 
ness are in the apple orchard together, with 
the same suspicious bulges in their pockets; 
so nobody peaches. 

In Uncle Sam’s corporation-tax reports, 
however, this shutting of everybody’s eyes 
to the fact that the boys are in the apple 
orchard gives an interesting paradox; for, 
because our business men have not yet 
learned to write off the shrinkage on build- 
ings, machinery, and other items chargeable 
to depreciation, and because it has been ex- 
pedient to carry it as capital investment, 
they are apt to pay more corporation tax 
than is really due. 

When the business man who keeps vague 
accounts and costs records goes to his bank 
for a loan he is unable to lay before the 
banker a statement that entitles him to 
credit in keeping with his real borrowing 
capacity. It is true that he gets money 
from the bank when he needs it and without 
showing astatement; but he gets very little. 
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Most loans of that sort are of three or 
four hundred dollars. They amount to just 
about a generous overdraft on his checking 
account. : 

If the business man could go to the 
banker with a trustworthy balance sheet, 
showing the state of his business in terms 
that bankers understand, he could prob- 
ably borrow thousands of dollars where he 
now gets hundreds. This would give him 
larger capital to expand his business. More 
than that, when people who sell him goods 
write to his bank for a rating, the bank 
could tell definitely how much credit he was 
entitled to; and it would be liberal. 

The remedy for all the evils that underlie 
price fixing is to bring business men to- 
gether in organizations in every industry 
and trade, and have them work out stand- 
ard cost systems for their respective lines. 
No general system of costkeeping will fit all 
lines of business. Nor will a standard form 
of bank statement fit all lines. 

The Federal Trade Commission does not 
plan to use any compulsion in introducing 
standard cost systems; in fact, it has no 
direct power. But it has already gone the 
length of organizing a force of cost experts 
and accountants, and is ready to advise the 
individual business man or business asso- 
ciations, helping them work out a standard 
cost system and passing on such systems 
when they have been shaped up. 


Better Methods Coming In 


This branch of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s activities belongs peculiarly to 
Mr. Hurley. He saw the troubles that lay 
at the bottom of price fixing and worked 
out the remedies. He has been going ahead 
largely on his own steam, but the commis- 
sion is back of him. Of course everybody 
is in accord in the matter, but Mr. Hurley 
has been working alone at the job of rous- 
ing the American business men, going about 
the country and addressing manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ associations, waking people 
up to what is really wrong. 

By and by, Mr. Hurley foresees, he will 
need some power from Congress. After all 
the speech making and advertising is fin- 
ished, and business associations really begin 
to put their industries in order, it will be nec- 
essary to enlarge this work and back it up 
with money. Power and money must come 
from Congress. Going before Congress 
means that you must get in line with poli- 
tics to some extent. Mr. Hurley is getting 
in line already. He has combined politics, 
as understood by the man in Washington 
representing a constituency, with a cracka- 
jack correspondence and follow-up system, 
as understood in the business world. 

First, he asked all the senators and 
representatives for names of prominent 
business concerns in their districts, and got 
thousands of them—names of men in every 
business under the sun, from the big woolen- 
mill executive of the Atlantic seaboard to 
the small grocery jobber of the South. 

Then he wrote each of these thousands of 
business men a personal letter, sending him 
a statement of the whole trouble behind 
price fixing, as he saw it, and pointing out 
the way to cure that trouble. Business men 
were asked for comments and suggestions. 
They sent them in thousands. 

Every one of these letters has been 
answered individually. No formal Wash- 
ington phrases have been used, but each 
has been taken up on its merits, and further 
information sought where it was needed. 

The big job now, Mr. Hurley thinks, is 
to waken American business to the need for 
better organization and systems. Against 
the loose methods left over from our period 
of industrial expansion, when profits were 
large, we now have slender profits, plus the 
competition of the exact German, the pains- 
taking Englishman, the skillful Frenchman. 
Presently the war will be over and those 
nations back on the job. We shall be trying 
to hold our newly won foreign markets and 
hold our own in domestic trade in many 
lines. Only scientific accounting and cost- 
keeping will enable us to meet competitors 
at home or abroad. 

When American business wakes up to the 
need of these improvements it has the 
brains and energy to carry them out. Ac- 
curate records and cost figures in each 
industry will enable the business man to de- 
tect and eliminate all the price cutting that 
has been blind and wasteful. Then there is 
bound to come the only form of price fixing 
that is right—the fixing of prices by each 
concern at a level which shows sure profits, 
based on absolute knowledge of what every- 
thing costs. 
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Air contains 21% of oxygen. Mud, 
even dust, contains a certain large per- 
centage also. 
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Water, measured by weight, contains 
over 88% of oxygen. Oxygen ts the 
direct cause of OXIDATION, the 
real destroyer of automobile finish. 


If you could always keep your motor 
car enclosed in an air-tight, water- 
light glass case—keep tt shut off abso- 
lutely from oxygen-bearing elements— 
OXIDATION couldn’t take place. How you 


CAN protect your automobile, how you can seal in the 
finish so oxygen can’t reach it, is explained in full below. 


-the great destroyer of automobile finish 


The real cause of loss of lustre, cracking, crazing and peeling of painted 
or enameled car surfaces—and the scientific method of preventing it: 


AVE you been accepting rapid de- 

terioration of the finish of your mo- 

tor car as a matter of course—as a 
normal process of wear you must expect and 
become resigned to? 

This is a mistaken idea. Loss of lustre, 
crazing, cracking and peeling on painted 
or enameled car surfaces are nof the result 
of simple conditions of wear and usage. 

There is a specific cause for this rapid im- 
pairment, and that cause may be summed 
up in a single word—oxidation! 

Prevent oxidation, and you will have found 
the secret of long life to automobile finish— 
the way to preserve indefinitely the original 
beauty of the new car, and to check further 
deterioration of the old. 

The following story of what oxidation is, 
how it destroys, and how you can prevent it, 
is one of the most important that you as a 
car owner have ever had the opportunity 
of reading. 


What is oxidation ? 


The ingredients of paint, for the sake of 
simplicity, may be classed as ‘‘moist’’ and 
“dry.’’ Linseed and other oils are the 
“moist” ingredients; lead, pigment and 
other solids are the ‘‘dry’’ ingredients. 

When any painted or enameled car sur- 
face comes in contact with oxygen, there 
begins immediately a certain chemical 
change known to science as oxidation. 

Oxygen absorbs, or dries out, the “‘ moist’”’ 
ingredients in the paint. The process pro- 
gresses gradually, but surely, until eventually 
the film of paint becomes exceedingly dry, 
brittle, and inelastic. 

The first indication of this is seen in that 
condition with which every car owner is 
familiar—loss of lustre. Superficial oxida- 
tion deadens, or tarnishes, the smooth, 
delicate, glossy surface. The action pro- 
gresses slowly, until finally actual disintegra- 
tion of the paint film sets in. 

_ Expansion and contraction (due to changes 
in temperature); constant vibration of the 
engine; and accidental jars and jolts are 
more than the brittle coating of paint or 


Old En 


PROTECTS 
PRESERVES 
POLISHES 


enamel can resist—and it eventually cracks, 
checks and crazes. 


Oxygen — the omnipresent ! 


If you could avoid exposure of your car to 
oxygen, this process of oxidation which 
ruins your car’s finish couldn’t take place. 

But—Oxygen is everywhere. Air con- 
tains 21% of it; water, measured. by weight, 
over 88%; mud, even dust, a certain large 
proportion. 

Consider then, in the light of this, the 
tremendous ‘‘oxygen exposure”’ the auto- 
mobile is subjected to! 

Air is always in contact with it; heavy 
rain often beats down upon it for hours; not 
to mention many washings; splashing mud 
frequently spatters it; biting blasts of dust 
attack it almost daily. 

Oxygen is omnipresent; it wages a never- 
ending siege of destruction. 


What is the remedy ? 


The answer is obvious: You must prevent 
oxygen from coming in contact with the finish 
on your car. 

You must protect the body, hood and 
fenders, must in some way cover them with 
a “suit or armor” that is air-tight, water- 
tight, impenetrable to oxygen. 

“But how?’ you say. “I have used 
various preparations on my car for cleaning 
and polishing, but I haven’t noticed in them 
any particular protective qualities.” 

That is natural, Ordinary polishes never 
were intended for the automobile, never 
were made.to combat the destructive effects 
of oxygen. 

Only with a special preparation, a prep- 
aration compounded scientifically for this 
particular purpose, can you hope to resist 
oxidation successfully. 


The problem solved! 


To the car owners of America, to you, 
such a preparation is now announced— 
OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES! 


glish Wax 


for Byutomobiles 


by The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O 


A preparation that furnishes scientific 
protection against oxidation, against the 
most severe and persistent attacks of air, 
water, mud, dust. 


Over the body, hood and fenders of the 
car OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTO- 
MOBILES imparts a thin, transparent wax 
film as smooth and hard as glass. This film 
is air-tight, water-tight, mud-proof and im- 
pervious to the hardest blasts of gritty dust 
—in short, a protective shield through which 
oxygen-bearing elements cannot penetrate. 
In addition, it is a non-conductor, thus 
minimizing the effects of expansion and 
contraction. 


No longer need you stand by helplessly 
and watch your motor car suffer rapid de- 
terioration of finish. Here at last, in OLD 
ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMOBILES, 
is real ‘‘beauty insurance’”’ for the motorist ! 


A real automobile polish 
To prevent oxidation is not the only func- 


tion of OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTO- 
MOBILES. Without its protective action, 
it would still be a wonderful preparation for 
the automobile. 


Asa polish, it is matchless! To the dullest 
surface it imparts a super-lustre, a mirror- 
like finish of great brilliancy. 


A little brisk rubbing with a soft cloth, 
and in a jiffy the trick is turned! The wax 
film is so smooth and hard that spatterings 
of mud and dirt rub off with magic ease. 
After a run through rain and mud, a dry 
“rub down”’ is usually all that is necessary 
to get a clean, bright finish. Thus only 
occasional washings are required on the aver- 
age. One washing to every 


four or five necessary now. »«-------- 


THE A. S. BOYLE Co., 
1951 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me Prof. Pratt’s book 
on automobile finish, together with a sample of 
OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMOBILES. 
I am enclosing 10c in stamps (or coin) to cover cost 
of packing and postage. 


Moreover, OLD ENGLISH 
WAX FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES CANNOT COLLECT 
DUST—and what that means 
in appearance and saved 
labor needs no elaboration. 


Address 
City 


Copyright, 1916 


Name___ 


The greatest saving 

By preserving the original finish of your 
car, OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTO- 
MOBILES means much to you in dollars 
and cents. A large percentage of the mar- 
ket value of the automobile is figured on 
appearance, and appearance in large part 
means finish. 

Nothing can equal for beauty the finish 
your car has when new. Once it is lost, it is 
lost irreparably. It cannot be restored, even 
by the most skilful repainting and revarnish- 
ing. It is priceless. 

And, entirely aside from this very prac- 
tical consideration, think what pride you 
will take in a car that always ‘‘looks like 
new.’ There zs satisfaction in that! 


Mail coupon below— 
Get Prof. Pratt’s book on 


automobile finish—and 
large sample can 


David S. Pratt, Ph.D., Head of Depart- 
ment of Organic, Sanitary and Micro- 
Chemistry, School of Chemistry, University 
of Pittsburg, has written a scientific treatise 
on automobile finish—a full, authoritative 
explanation of oxidation, the causes produc- 
ing it, and how you can check it with OLD 
ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMOBILES. 
On receipt of 10c in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of packing and postage, we will send you 
this book, together with a sample of the 
wax—enough for the largest car. WRITE 
TODAY, mentioning the dealer from whom 
you buy your automobile supplies. 


The A. S. Boyle Co. 
1951 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


State 


I buy my auto supplies from 
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OBVIOUS ADAMS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“How'd you like to go out and talk to 
these people, Adams?” asked Mr. Oswald 
with a quizzical smile, handing him the 
letter. He liked to try out new combina- 
tions of men and jobs. 

“Oh, I’d like to,”’ said Adams, his face 
lighting up with pleasure at the thought of 
such a mission. 

“Then go, and good luck to you,” said 
the chief, and he turned and plunged into 
the last-minute details of departure. 

Adams went the next morning. The 
paper-mill president asked him if he thought 
bond paper could be advertised success- 
fully. Adams replied that he couldn’t tell 
until he knew more about the mill and the 
product. He had to have the facts. He 
was given a guide, and for the next two 
days he fairly wallowed in paper. He found 
that this mill’s paper was made of selected 
white rags; that the purest filtered water 
was used in the making; that it was dried 
in a clean loft; and, most surprising of all, 
it was gone over sheet by sheet and in- 
spected by hand. These things weren’t 
known in those days, and Adams saw great 
possibilities for advertising. 

The third day he spent in his hotel room 
laying out some tentative advertisements. 
These he took with him late in the after- 
noon and went to call on the president. The 
president looked them over and grunted. 
Plainly he was disappointed. Adams’ heart 
sank; he was going to fail on his first selling 
trip. But not without a fight. 

The president rocked back and forth in 
his chair for a few minutes. ‘“‘ Young man,” 
he said finally, ‘‘every good bond paper is 
made of carefully selected rags’”—quoting 
from the advertisement in his hand; ‘‘every 
good bond paper is made with pure filtered 
water; every good bond paper is loft-dried; 
all good papers are hand inspected. I 
didn’t need to get an advertising man from 
New York to tell me that. What I wanted 
. was some original ideas. Every one knows 
these things about bond paper.” 

“Why, is that so?” said Adams. “TI 
never knew that! Our agency controls the 
purchase of many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of bond papers every year, yet I ven- 
ture to say that not a single man in our or- 
ganization knows much about paper making, 
excepting that good paper is made of rags. 
You see, Mr. Merritt, we aren’t any of us 
paper makers, and no one has ever told us 
thesethings. Iknowthere is nothing clever 
about these advertisements. They are just 
simple statements of fact. But I honestly 
believe that the telling of them in a simple, 
straightforward way as qualities of your 
paper, month after month, would in a com- 
paratively short time make people begin 
to think of yours as something above the 
ordinary among papers. You would be two 
or three years at least ahead of your com- 
petitors, and by the time they got round 
to advertising, your paper would already be 
intrenched in the public mind. It would be 
almost a synonym for the best in bond 
paper.” 

Mr. Merritt was evidently impressed 
by the logic of Adams’ argument, yet he 
hesitated. 

“But we should be the laughingstock of 
all the paper makers in the country if they 
saw us come out and talk that way about 
our paper when all of the good ones make 
their paper that way.” 

Adams bent forward and looked Mr. 
Merritt squarely intheeyes. ‘Mr. Merritt, 
towhom are you advertising: paper makers 
or paper users?”’ 

“T get your point,’ said the president. 
“You are right. I begin to see that adver- 
tising is not white magic, but, like every- 
thing else, just plain common sense.” 

And Adams went back to New York with 
a contract for a year’s campaign, to be con- 
ducted as the Oswald Agency saw fit. The 
paper campaign was a success from the 
start. Yet, when it was analyzed, Adams 
had done nothing but the obvious. In due 
time Mr. Oswald over in Europe heard of 
Adams’ success in securing the account, 
and in due time came a little note of con- 
gratulation from the president, and the 
thing that puzzled Adams was that the en- 
velope was addressed to ‘‘Obvious Adams.” 
That name ‘‘Obvious” spread all through 
the organization, and it stuck. Then the 
bond-paper campaign came into promi- 
nence, and with it Adams, and with him the 
new name. To-day he is known among 
advertising men from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and it is doubtful if more than a 


score of them know his real name, for he 
always signs himself just ““O. B. Adams.” 

Nearly every magazine you pick up 
shows the influence of his obviousness. In 
advertising Monarch Hats, for instance, 
they had always been shown on full-length 
figures of men, making the hats very small 
and inconspicuous. ‘‘Let’s show the hat, 
not the man,” said Adams one day as he 
looked at one of the large original photo- 
graphs in the art department. ‘If men 
could see such a picture as this they would 
buy that hat. We lose too much when we 
reduce the pictures to such a small size.” 
Whereupon he grabbed a pair of shears and 
sliced that perfectly good picture on all 
sides until there was nothing left but a hat, 
a smiling face and a suggestion of a collar 
and necktie. “‘ Now,” laying it onto a mag- 
azine page, which it nearly filled, “run that 
and put your copy in that bare left-hand 
corner.’’ Nowadays you often open a mag- 
azine and find a face almost as large as your 
own smiling out at you—and you see it too! 
So, you see, Adams was really the Griffith 
of the advertising business, with his “‘close- 
ups.” Both of them merely did the obvious 
thing. 

Adams also discovered that advertise- 
ments did not always have to shriek out 
their message in two-inch type. He proved 
that people would read a four-page adver- 
tising story, set solid in small type, if it 
were made interesting and dramatic like 
any other good story. Quite an obvious 
way to tell about your business, too, when 
you come to think of it. 

You may be surprised to learn that 
Adams is not a particularly interesting man 
to meet—rather boresome, in fact. He has 
none of the attributes commonly ascribed 
to genius; he is not temperamental. Since 
those early days he has been through many 
hard-fought campaigns, counseling here, 
directing there, holding back occasionally, 
making mistakes now and then but never 
the same one twice. He has nursed number- 
less sick businesses back to health and rosy 
bank accounts through his skill in mer- 
chandising. He has helped businesses to 
grow from loft rooms to great plants cover- 
ing acres. He has altered a nation’s break- 
fast habits. He has transformed trade 
names into dictionary nouns. But, for all 
his experience and reputation, he is rather 
uninteresting to meet—that is, unless you 
should catch him some evening in his home 
as I did, and he should sit in the comfort- 
able living room in front of the fireplace 
puffing contentedly on a good cigar and 
soliloquizing. 

It was in response to my question: ‘‘ How 
did you come to acquire the name ‘Obvi- 
ous?’”’ that he told me some of the inci- 
dents I have just related. 

“T wasn’t born ‘Obvious,’”’ he chuckled. 
“T had ‘Obvious’ thrust upon me in the old 
days by Mr. Oswald. I never stopped to 
think in those days whether a thing was 
obvious or not. I just did what occurred to 
me naturally after I had thought things 
over. There is no credit coming to me. I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Well,” I pressed, “‘why don’t more 
business men do the obvious then? The 
men in your office say that they often spend 
hours trying to figure out what you are 
going to propose after they have decided 
what they think is the obvious thing to be 
done. And yet you fool them repeatedly.” 

Adams smiled. ‘‘ Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘since 
I had that name wished upon me I have 
given considerable thought to that very 
question, and I have decided that picking 
out the obvious thing presupposes analysis, 
and analysis presupposes thinking, and I 
guess Professor Zueblin is right when he 
says that thinking is the hardest work 
many people ever have to do, and they don’t 
like to do any more of it than they can 
help. They look for a royal road through 
some short cut in the form of a clever 
scheme or stunt, which they call the obvi- 
ous thing to do; but calling it doesn’t make 
it so. They don’t gather all the facts and 
then analyze them before deciding what 
really is the obvious thing, and thereby 
they overlook the first and most obvious of 
all business principles. Nearly always that 
is the difference between the small business 
man and the big, successful one. Many 
small business men have an aggravated 
case of business astigmatism which could 
be cured if they would do the obvious thing 
of calling in some business specialist to cor- 
rect their vision and give them a true view 
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Aluminum 


EATURES like these 
But in Aladdin ware notl 


are uncommon. 
ling is common- 


place —even the metal itself is harder, more 


dense, more durable. 


It’s features like these, though, that you'll ap- 
preciate the very first time you see Aladdin —and 


more and more the longer you 


use it. 


Handles that fit the hand, and are always cool— handles that 
don’t come off—hold-fast knobs with rivets sunk flush to 


escape dirt (and dish cloths). 


Seamless rounded corners— big, tight-fitting beads — and scores 
of other features that spell c/eanability, strength and service. 


All these are the result of years of patient thought and practice 
in design—of earnest purpose to elevate the standards by 


which all kitchenware is judged. 


Take, for example, but three features of the Aladdin Double 


Boiler: 


Two Handles That 
Fit One Hand 


One hand may grasp Extra water space 
hathihandles=sone hand means fastercooking, 
less filling, lesswatch- 
ing, fewer over- 
heated reservoirs. 


“‘Double’’ Water Space 


alone lifts cooker and 
reservoir together. 


The Big Wide 

Handle Base 

Reinforced base — spe- 
cially constructed rivets 
that can’t pull loose— 
the bridged handle. These 
features spell strength. 


Describe a dozen other uncommon features and you have still 
described but one Aladdin utensil out of nearly three hundred. 


It’s worth while to see this line today at your dealer’s — hard- 
ware, housefurnishing or department store. If you don’t find 
it there, write us, giving the name of the store you called on. 
We'll send you the complete Aladdin book and price list. 


ALADDIN ALUMINUM COSTS NO MORE 
The CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


Cleveland 


Alada 


Ohio 


in 
> poubile Boiler __ 


LOOK FOR THE 

LAMP ON EVERY 
PIECE. 

This is No. 372A (2-quart). 


Made also in I-qt. and 3-qt. 
insets. 
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model : 


14 Studebaker Street 


= 


e invite yout 


It designates watches of 
LIFELONG ACCURACY 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 


The Purple Ribbon worn by South 


Bend Watches typifies the high ideal of 
quality to which they are built. 


It is the emblem of their handsome 
and distinguished appearance and a 
reminder of their life-time accuracy. 


Moreover, this Purple Ribbon enables 
you to recognize instantly these remark- 
able watches at your jeweler’s. 

Ask to see the new 19-jewel Extra- Thin 


It possesses features never be- 
fore built into a watch selling for $27.50. 
Other models from $16.00 to $100.00. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 


“inquiry )} 
for latest Catalog “ 57 
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FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct—get a 
dependable bicycle and save money. 
4 RANGER BICYCLES in 94 styles, 
N/¥\ colorsandsizes. Greatlyimproved; prices 
reduced. Otherreliable models $11.95 up. 
C WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
<==9 person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
plies at half usual prices. A few good second- 
hand bicycles taken in trade $3 to $8 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
write and learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. K-55 CHICAGO 


fA 


covered. 


t Hunt's SILVERINE Pens 


Makes a pen that will never rust or cor- 


new treatment of metal has been dis- 
It is used exclusively in 


rode, Always writes smooth. No scratch, Wear: :] 
No Spatter. Three sample pens sent free fo s 
to any user of pens with offer of valuable sour 
premium, worth $1.25, times 

| C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. as long as | 


A Mfrs.of Hunt's Famous Round Pointed Pen 


common pens 


From 50 Cents to 


That was the increase which Miss Fay Bell, 


$2.00 an Hour 


of Toluca, Illinois, made when she secured ap- 
pointment as a subscription representative of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. She says: 


“For an hour’s piano lesson I was paid fifty cents, 
while an hour spent as your local representa- 
tive frequently nets me more than two dollars.” 


Miss Bell’s experience is typical of that of many 
other women who have found with this com- 
pany a profitable market for their spare hours. 
Can you afford to close your pocketbook to the 
same opporturity in your neighborhood? 


Agency Division, Box 319, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of their own business and methods. And 
that might be said of a lot of big businesses 
too. 

“Some day,’ he continued, “a lot of 
business men are going to wake up to the 
power and sanity of the obvious. Some 
have already. 

“Theodore Vail, for instance, worried 
over the telegraph equipment that stood 
practically idle eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, and he conceived the night- 
letter idea to spread out the business over 
the dull hours and make more new business. 
What could have been more obvious? 

‘Study most of the men who are getting 
salaries of upward of one hundred thousand 
dollars ayear. They are nearly all doers of 
the obvious. ‘ 

‘Some day I expect to see grand opera 
stop advertising deficits; it is going to cease 
advertising opera stars too—to be promptly 
held up in return by these same stars—and 
advertise opera. It is going to do the ob- 
vious and advertise to the people who do 
not now go to opera. Then the balconies 
will be full and opera will pay for itself, as 
it should. 

“Opera is going to come to realize that it 
has a legitimate merchandising problem— 
like hotels or books or steamship lines—and 
that it will respond to legitimate merchan- 
dising methods. 

“Why, I even look to see the time when 
our municipalities will wake up to the fact 
that they are overlooking the obvious when 
they allow our great libraries, upon which 
we spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year, to run along year in and year out 
only half fulfilling their mission, when a 
paltry two or three per cent of the total 
appropriation spent in sane newspaper ad- 
vertising to sell the library idea—the library 
habit, if you please—to the people would 
double the usefulness of our libraries to 
their communities. What a. wonderful 
thing to advertise—a library! Or a great 
art museum! 

“The day will come, too, I think, when 
our railroads will get over their secrecy 
about fares. They will get hundreds of 
thousands of dollars from people who do 
not travel now, but who would if they real- 
ized how little it costs to travel compara- 
tively short distances. They will publish 
the prices of their tickets from city to city 
in their time-tables—not between all sta- 
tions, to be sure, but between the larger 
places. Now instead they put their fingers 
to their lips and say in a whisper things such 
as ‘Ssh! We charge an extra fare on this 
train, but we are not going to tell you how 
much it is—and you’ll never guess! Ssh!’ 
Why, I know a man who lived in New York 
for five years, and all that time he wanted 
to go to Philadelphia to see the city, but he 
never did because he thought it cost much 
more than it does. He lacked the imagina- 
tion to ask; but asking should not be neces- 
sary. Some day the railroads are going to 
do the obvious and advertise to that man. 
Peer are hundreds of thousands of 
nim.” 

At this point Mr. Adams looked at the 
clock. Then he excused himself while he 
called up his garage and ordered his ear. 
He was leaving on the night train for Chi- 
cago to tackle a difficult situation that had 
developed in the business of a large client, a 
big breakfast-cereal manufacturer out West. 
They had sent for the great Adams, medi- 
cine man of business. He would be able to 
prescribe the remedy. 

As we rode into the city in the luxurious 
limousine he sat deep in thought. 

I sat and thought too. What was the 
secret of this man’s success? I asked my- 
self. And then I recalled the little boy’s 
composition on the mountains of Holland. 
He wrote: 


THE MOUNTAINS OF HOLLAND 
There are no mountains in Holland. 


That is the answer, I decided. There is 
no secret—it is obvious! 
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Rm. See! < ; | 
2 /t isnt dusting” 


““TUST as I told you—the 
right cement floor finisher 
would make our concrete 
floors wearproof, waterproof 
and oilproof. Now you see 


why I specified | 
| 
| 


AEA CEMENT FILLER 
« & CEMENT FLOOR PAINT 


° ° 
REG.Y.S. PAT. OFF, PATENTED AS TO PORTLAND CEMENT. 83.84) 


{ 
R.I.W. Cement Fillerand Cement 
Floor Paint seal the sandy porous 
surface of concrete and cement floors | 
and in this way stop the constant ff 
sanding, water infiltration and the 
soaking up of oil. \ 

And it is so easy to apply —any- 
body can do it perfectly. 

‘Twelve standard decorative colors. 

A two coat proposition that resists 
wear longer than anything else we 
have ever seen. 

Don’t let ‘‘cement dust”’ fly as the 
floor scuffs off or sands. Stop it im- 
mediately with an application of these 
wonderful preservatives and save your 
machinery and your stock. 

Write for illustrated booklet from Dept. Z. 


Established 1848 


Inventors and Mfrs. of R. I. W. Preservative 
Paints, Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 


Works: N. Y., London and 
Toronto 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Ford Timer Troubles 


No Longer Incurable! 


Snappyaction of ball contactisjustthe 
thing for this high speed, short stroke 
motor. No skipping, easier starting, 
continuous precision of firing on every 
cylinder, Contact parts renewable by 
user. All wire connections at the top. 


New Timer for the FORD 


Tens of thousands already in use. Our 
nation-wide distribution has placed these 
Timers in hands of 3000 dealers and job- 
bers throughout the country. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money re- 
turned. On sale by all deal- 
ers, Sent prepaid by mfrs. 
on receipt of price— $2.25, 


Motor Specialties Co. 
Waltham, Mass., Mfrs. 


How It Works 


Mounted direct on 
the time shaft. The 
coniacts are steel 
balls, the brush a 
hardened steel roller. 
Roller does not wear 
on insulation, 


FamousBOUGIE MERCEDES 
of Europe burns up the soot, 
instead of forcing it down 
the cylinders and clogging the 

valves. It saves valve grinding. 

The fat, hot spark from the Clover- 

Leaf Electrode gives greater power 

from your gasoline. Selected by U.S. 

Army and Navy, and all fire depart- 

ments. Herz Plug is guaranteed one 

year. (Special Plug for Ford Cars.) 

Dealers write for Plug Directory and 

© General Catalog. HERZ & CO., 245 W. 
# 55th St., New York, or your dealer. 


ALSE TEETH 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum 
or silver jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (withor | 
without gold), any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf 
cotton or magneto points. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do largest 
business of this kind in the country. Established 1899. 
Your goods returned at our expense should our offer 
be refused within 10 days. 

Liberty Refining Co., 431 H. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS [iG in 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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will give 


T is the store that sells good mer- 
chandise at fair prices. 


It is the store where you are waited 
on promptly. 


It is the store where they do not 
make mistakes in charges, nor ask 
you to pay bills twice. 


It is the store where you do not have 
to wait for change. 


It is the store where the proprietor 
has time to see that things run 
smoothly. 


Stores equipped with the up-to-date 
Cash Register give this valuable 
Service. 


store 
test value?” 


This machine furnishes every cus- 
tomer with a recetpt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid or 
charged, 

On this ts also printed the date of 
sale and who made it. 

It forces a duplicate, printed record 
for the merchant. 

Such stores do not have to skimp 
on help or delivery to make up for 
losses through errors or carelessness 
in handling money. 

Such stores make all their legitimate 
prohit. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with up-to-date National Cash 
Registers. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


NCR 


MR. MERCHANT: 


tect merchants’ profits. 


ates V IEE 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 


One by one we have discovered new ways to pro- 


We have now ready for delivery many new models 
of the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protec- 
tion to you, your clerks and the public. The added 
improvements are worth your investigation. 
Write for full information. Address Dept. A. 
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‘RUSTTONL LAP WORE 


OF GeNeRaL euacraic@, Ah 


Close work requires plenty of lisht—for young folks as well 
as old. You can’t sew, read, study or work well in poor light. 
Bad lighting is often responsible for bad work, for eye-strain, 
for failing sight. 


Are you making old eyes do double work because of bad light? Are you taking a 
chance with young eyes, that will make them old eyes before their time? Are you 
running up a score against Nature—that you’ll have to pay later? 


It’s needless. If your house is wired for electricity (and if it isn’t, now is a good 
time to wire it!), you can have all the light you want! 


Wherever you’re burning carbon lamps, National Mazda will treble the light from 
your current, and add not a cent to the light bill! 


With National Mazda you can have, without increased cost:—Three times as 
many lights; or three times brighter light; or burn the light three times as long. 


In every house, in every room, in every socket, from this time forth—a rugged, 
thrifty National Mazda. 


Buy National Mazdas five at a time in the blue convenience-cartons, wherever 
you see them displayed in the windows. 


Cleveland, O. 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


51 Nela Park 


Any of the labels below is a guaranty of National Quality. 


April 1, 1916 


The Way 
to Better Light 


This one old- 
fashioned Car- 
bon Lamp gives 
”s the light and 
burns as much cur- 
rent as these three 


NATIONAL 
MAZDAS \ 


CETTE 


y 


Smash Carbon Lamps 


Take carbon lamps out and 
destroy them. They waste the cur- 
rent you pay for. They waste twice 
as much current as they turn into 
light. They burn up their own cost 
every month in squandered current. 
It’s extravagance to keep them. It’s 
thrift to throw them away. 


COLUMBIA 
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HELD UP BY THE 


. (Continued from Page 13) 


a William-and-Mary secretary of fumed 
oak for the living room at $75; and one of 
those dear, perplexing gate-leg tables, which 
I had always wanted, at $18. My entire 
bill was $647.50. Had I bought three 
months ago I should have paid only about 

80! 

a Well,” remarked Madeleine consol- 
ingly as we again capitulated to a tea room, 
“it’s a fortunate thing you got so many 
chairs as wedding gifts.” 

“T should say so,’ replied I. “If I 
hadn’t only every second guest would have 
been able to sit down.” 

The most striking thing about the whole 
merchandise situation is the inquisitive 
and haunting touch of the war. You look 
at some simple household or toilet article. 
You reason to yourself: “Why, that can be 
made up ever so nicely in Utica or New- 
ark or any number of other places!”” And 
then all of a sudden you learn that one 
very necessary ingredient has been brought 
from the plateau of Tibet or the steppes of 
Russia or some other war-hemmed and 
inaccessible spot. For instance, there are 
hairbrushes. 

Stopping at a toilet-goods counter of a 
big department store Madeleine asked the 
price of the English brush on the counter. 
On being told that it was six dollars she 
gave an indignant gasp. 

“Butsurely,’’ complained she, “‘they have 
gone up?” 

“Tndeed, yes,” replied she behind the 
counter. ‘You see, these bristles in the 
high-grade brushes come from the Russian 
boar; and the war has made it very hard to 
get them. This brush costs over a dollar 
more than it did before the war. And you'll 
find something of a difference on most 
brushes.” 

The same way with glass. I had been 
reading only the other day what advances 
_ America has made in the manufacture of 
pottery and cut glass. Yet, when I came to 
a china store to buy a dozen of the cheaper 
kind of table glasses, Madeleine detected 
an advance in the one dollar and seventy- 
five cents I paid for them. Yes—our friend 
behind the counter admitted—there was an 
advance of about ten per cent; and very 
soon he thought there might be another. 

“Bven in American goods?”’ I queried. 

“Of course,” said he; ‘‘because in the 
manufacture of glass we’ve got to have 
potash. Potash, however, comes largely 
from Germany. Oh, of course, they talk 
something about potash deposits in the 
West. Still, there is not much to that; and 
you can get some idea of the scarcity when 
I tell you that one big firm holds eight hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of potash at twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. In this cheap glass 
they use substitutes for the potash, such as 
pearlash and soda ash and lime; but, even 
so, you'll find that your glassware costs you 
more than it used to.” 


Why China is High 


Up to this time, however, we learned 
from our friend behind the counter, the 
war has not been such a serious bull in the 
china shop as you might imagine. During 
the year following the declaration of war 
the prices on French china, for example, 
remained very nearly the same. This was 
because, you see, there was a great deal of 
china already baked. So, when the men 
were called to the colors, the women and 
children got to work decorating the white 
ware left behind in the potteries. Even so, 
however, we received from France in 1915 
less than two-thirds of the china we im- 
ported in 1914. This year we shall proba- 
bly receive even less, for now the supply of 
white china must be about exhausted, and 
the big potteries of Limoges are face to 
face with a tremendously increased cost of 
operation. 

For example, there is the single fact of 
coal. The Germans are in possession of 
most of the coal mines of France. Hence, 
coal has soared to the prohibitive price of 
forty dollars a ton. Who can wonder, then, 
that the great kilns glow somewhat feebly 
nowadays? Who can wonder that if I buy 
a set of French china to-day I pay sixty 
dollars instead of fifty? And who can fail 
to see that we in this country feel direct 
Vibrations from the mighty chords of war? 
For, when the Germans seized the French 
coal mines, did they not seize, in a certain 
measure, the china plate on the American 
housekeeper’s table? 


As for Germany herself, she sent us a mil- 
lion dollars less of china the past year than 
she did the year before. From now on she 
will send practically nothing. The pot- 
teries of the United Kingdom, next to Ger- 
many in the volume of goods they exported 
to this country, are partly paralyzed by the 
war; and in Staffordshire it is said that 
one large concern, which may be taken as a 
gauge for the whole situation, has exactly 
one-third of its usual number of operatives. 
As a consequence I should now pay twenty- 
five per cent more for my fine English china 
than I did in 1914. 

Then, too, we have been robbed of all 
sorts of little housekeeping luxuries. There 
is no more Bohemian glass coming to our 
shores. There are no more of those gayly 
carved wooden things that have been done 
for us by the peasants of Germany and the 
Austrian Tyrol. Here, for example, is one 
point of economic pressure: I wanted to 
buy a set of earthen jars marked variously 
with the names of cereals and spices. [I 
found that this product of the German pot- 
teries cost five dollars instead of two dollars 
and ninety-five cents—and the one I car- 
et off with me was the very last left in the 
shop. 

But my dalliance in the china shop was 
more in a spirit of scholarly research than 
practical requirement. I had enough china 
and glassware to see me through a long 
siege. It was not, therefore, until the next 
day, when Madeleine and I charged the 
upholstery department, that I again came 
within personal range of war-priced arti- 
cles. Here I had difficulties; and when I 
went away it was with the scared and rapid 
gait of a child who conducts a bag of candies 
through a hazardous pass. 


In Case You Want Curtains 


““Now, Hilda,’’ Madeleine was murmur- 
ing as we went into the shop, ‘‘do get all 
your curtains in one color. That’s what all 
the best decorators say nowadays, and I’m 
so sorry I didn’t do it with my flat. It 
gives you such a feeling of spaciousness and 
symmetry to look through vistas of warm 
yellows and browns instead of i 

Yes, yes, Madeleine; all that was very 
pretty. But when you spoke so lightly of 
looking through vistas of warm yellows 
and browns you had not yet consulted the 
sibylline books of upholsteries and hang- 
ings. You didn’t know then that such col- 
ors as browns, blues and rose were rapidly 
being numbed by the drop in the dye ther- 
mometer. You hadn’t yet faced a future 
where meek windows will be draped in 
savage magentas, and when our whole 
quiet house will be deluged in torrential 
purples. What other colors indeed will be 
left to us? 

I asked for a certain trademarked artifi- 
cial silk drapery and I saw the salesman’s 
chest heave with emotion. 

“How much do you want?” asked he. 

“Let me see—we’ve eight windows, not 
counting the kitchen,” I began. 

He looked a little dubious. 

“Yes—yes,” he muttered; ‘“‘perhaps we 
have enough to see you through.” 

“How much is it?”’ asked Madeleine, 
true to type. 

“One dollar and seventy-five cents,” 
came the reply. 

“Why, isn’t that awful!’ said Madeleine. 
“T think I paid only about one dollar and 
forty-five cents for the same thing here a 
year ago.” 

*“A few months from now,” retorted the 
salesman, “‘you’ll not be allowed the privi- 
lege of paying five dollars a yard for it. 
They’re not making any more of these ma- 
terials. There are none of these dyes in the 
country. Yes, ma’am; very bad indeed, 
for it was the fast-color industry that prac- 
tically revolutionized the drapery business. 
We did a tremendous business in these 
curtains—I should say close to twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year; and you see where 
it leaves us.” 

It left me, by the time I had bought 
twenty yards of this waning fabric, just 
exactly six dollars farther back than I 
should have been. And every other step 
into this department of comfort exacted a 
corresponding tariff. For the silk velours 
that I wanted to hang in the living room I 
paid four dollars, instead of the three dol- 
lars which has been the standard price for 
the past fifteen years. And as for that 
heavy velours which you hang up between 
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Better Quality Seeds : 
‘ee NoBackaches. 
Pe No Thinning 
ji Out. 


Better Gardens 
Because the Seeds 


HEN you plant 
SEEDTAPE, . you 
are planting carefully tested 
seeds, of prize winning va- 
rieties, accurately spaced, in a 
fertilized tape. 


You plant your garden as fast as 
you walk—a whole row at a time— 
and accomplish as much in one hour 

as you would in a whole day by the old 
back-breaking method. Amateurs become 
as successful as experts with SEEDTAPE. 
The fertilized tape is porous, and draws ground 
moisture to the seeds. This, together with the 


fertilizer, nourishes from the very start, at the 
time they need it most. 


Leading Agricultural schools and Garden 
experts, after exhaustive tests, endorse 
SEEDTAPE as a superior way of planting. 


With SEEDTAPE You Get the Best Seeds Properly Spaced 


THE “SEEDTAPE” WAY 


40 Feet of Vegetables for 10c 


Beans, Bountiful 
Beans, Golden Wax Improved 
Beans, Challenger Lima 

eas, Gradus 
Radish, Scarlet Tumip White Tip 
Radish, Long Scarlet 
Radish, Icicle 


Tomato, New Stone 
Tomato, Beauty 
Tumip, Purple Top, Strap Leaf 
Tumip, Yellow Top White Globe 
Beet, Early Egyptian 
Peas, English Wonder 
Com, Golden Bantam 
Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson Parsley, Double Curled Com, Country Gentleman 

nion, White Portugal Spinach, — Standing Cucumbers, Improved White 
Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers Swiss Chard, Giant Lucullus Spine 


10 Feet of Flowers for 5c 


Balsam Candytuft 
Phi 


Pansy ox 


Beet, Early Egyptian 

Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield 
abbage, Premium Flat Dutch 

Cabbage, All Season 

Carrot, Oxheart 

Kohlrabi, Early White Vienna 


Lettuce, Big Boston 


Aster. 
Morning Glory 


Ready-to-Grow Seedtape Gardens 


HESE assortments represent the recommendations of our 

Board of Gardening Experts. They contain the correct 
proportions of such varieties of seeds as will insure a well- 
balanced garden with maximum productiveness. 


$2.25 Worth of Seedtape for $2. 


An assortment of 20 Vegetables with which 5 full-size packages ‘of Seedtape 
Flowers will be sent without charge. 


$1.10 Worth of Seedtape for $1. 


An assortment of 10 Vegetables with 2 full-size packages of Seedtape Flow- 
ers without charge. 
25c for 5 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers. 


A package of any of the Seedtape vegetables (40 feet each) will be sent you 
upon receipt of 10c. Flower Seedtape 5 cents for 10 feet. 

Sold by hardware merchants, druggists, florists, grocers, etc. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will gladly fill your orders direct. 


Mignonette 


California Poppy 
weet Peas 


Inks 


LIT 


— navel 


Made by AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO. 2800 Woolworth Building | 
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“| doors, and which always makes such a have gone up—zine is scarce and gal- 
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Special features which give ATH 


comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 


across the back 


Low neck sleeveless suit 


lower than back. 


take natural shape of 
Shoulder stays 


Curved cut armhole 


the arm. 
Patent fitted seat 


Non-strain gusset 


—relieves strain at 


All ATHENA Garments are made 
full over the bust and narrow 


—straps cannot slip down—front cut Ais 


Sloping shoulders and sleeves 


keep garment from stretching across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


brings the garment snugly up under 


—pocket-like construction on either 
side—the garment stays closed. 


comfort and longer wear. 


~ 
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ENA Underwear its daintiness, ! 
% 


body and arm. W } 


thigh; 


insures 7/7 
ty 


Weare so sure you will be delighted 
with the daintiness of ATHENA 
Underwear and the comfort you 
will have in it that we ask you to 
try a suit just for your own satis- 
faction. 


ATHENA Underwear is tailored 
to match the lines of your figure. 
It does not have to be stretched into 
shape. ‘There is no binding over 
the bust or at the hips, no baggi- 
ness or wrinkling at the waist. 


= 


‘The moment you put it on you will 
feel its superiority. You will find 
that it affords perfect freedom of 
your arms and body; you will be 
able to bend or stoop without hin- 
drance. 


Select your correct size when you 
buy ATHENA Underwear. It will 
fit you snugly, comfortably, all over, 
with no pulling or stretching any- 
where and no loose bagginess at 
any point. 


All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been accustomed fo pay. 


ATHENA Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers. 


Manufactured by 


MARSHALL FIELD & 


\S* FOR RALSTONS. 
made — no doubt — but why should you risk your money if a 

We 

make Ralstons worthy of their name, which is our best asset. 


manufacturer dares not identify them as his own product? 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Genuine Panama Hats 


Hand-woven and hand-blocked. Black silk band. Leather 
sweatband. Brims can be worn up or down. All headsizes. 


Prepaid $2.50 Each 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for free Catalog of Panamas from $1.00 to $100.00. 


3 PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer St., New York City 
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Some unnamed shoes are honestly 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS Now sold in 2665 good stores mostly 


Brockton (Campello), Mass. pee 


To Dealers: This shoe is IN STOCK | 
(No. 673) gun metal, button. Houn’ 


some styles at $4, some at $6. [as 


We'll be glad to send booklet, 


nice germ boulevard—this, they told me, 
they were out of entirely. Furthermore, 
they said calmly that they didn’t expect 
any more in, because the thick pile of this 
fabric demanded three times the amount of 
dye taken up by less greedy materials. 
For one bedroom J had selected beauti- 
ful ecretonne, with birds of paradise and 
nests and flowers in cheering profusion. It 
cost sixty cents a yard; and, as I had to 
have twenty yards, I paid on this item 
exactly two dollars war tax. Upholstery 


| needed to make several old chairs look 


dapper had moved up from a dollar and a 
half to a dollar and ninety cents. Even the 
scrims and ‘marquisettes were more ex- 
pensive—because, quoth they, both bleach- 
ing chemicals and raw material had gone 
up. Altogether, when I came to count it 
up, I had paid, in the upholstery depart- 
ment alone, fifteen dollars that the shopper 
of 1914 was able to save for other things. 

Now the one great defect of my wedding 
had been that it was absolutely blanket- 
proof. Nobody would, could or did give 
me anything like this. Now as I walked 
away from upholsteries I sauntered into a 
shop and bought myself two pairs of nice 
thick woolly blankets. The difference was 
only fifty cents a pair, and I shouldn’t have 
thought it worth while even to mention 
this had I not heard the cries of the cotton- 
famished on my way through the section. 

A hotel keeper was buying a hundred 
cotton sheets and remarking that he lost 
five cents on each one. A small shopkeeper 
from somewhere uptown rushed up and said 
he could just as well afford to buy his cot- 
ton sheets from a big retail house as at 
wholesale. And asmall, sparrowlike woman 
was chirping because “‘this very bedspread”’ 
had gone up from one dollar and fifty cents 
to one dollar and sixty-five cents since she 
saw it last week. 

One of the men who were appeasing these 
impatient demands gave the first explana- 
tion I had heard of why cotton—cotton, 
our great American talent—had gone up so 
tremendously. He said it was mainly be- 
cause of the fact that so much low-grade 
cotton is used in the making of munitions. 
What with higher-priced bleaching chemi- 
cals and several purely domestic factors, a 
rise in cotton goods was inevitable. 

Similarly with the linen section. This 
spot is always crowded nowadays, I believe, 
with lineal descendants of the Noah fam- 
ily. They are determined to “‘get in” with 
the goods. And no wonder! 

Since the war began, the price of a table- 
cloth made of Russian} flax and woven into 
Irish damask has increased from six dollars 
to eight dollars. There is nothing occa- 
sional about this either. The same thing 
runs through napkins, tablecloths and 
towels. For instance, a pair of linen sheets 
which I could not resist was now seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents instead of the former 
price of six dollars. 


High Cheese Still Higher 


Linen scarcity is, I suppose, easy to 
understand. Even I had realized that here 
was one commodity which must be affected 
by the war. Why not? Russia, which has 
always supplied the bulk of the world’s flax, 
is stopped by an embargo. Belgium, noted 
for its exquisite quality of flax, is out of the 
running. France, which produces linens of 
the most marvelous silkiness and design, 
to-day sees her linen looms. of the north 
overrun by alien armies. Germany is send- 
ing no more of her hardy huckaback and 
damask. Not strange, under'these circum- 
stances, that so many American housekeep- 
ers have read the writing on the wall! 


I had now spent $862.45 of father’s thou- 
sand dollars, and on this Madeleine and I 
figured that I had paid just about $110 war 
tax. It was an average of almost fifteen 
per cent increase and it was logically con- 
tinued throughout the investment of my 
remaining $137.55. 

For instance, I had to pay more on a 
down quilt—ninety per cent of the down 
comes from Germany! I had to pay more 
on brass curtain rods and various brass fix- 
tures—this metal has gone up from eighteen 
to thirty centsa pound! Household utensils 


agite 


vanized iron prohibitive! A mattress of 
elastic felt represents a difference of one 
dollar—again the wool situation! Why, 
even tacks and hammers and buckets are 
affected! 

But one of the great surprises of the day 
was when I took my last ten dollars and 
tried to buy some delicacies for a party, 
Strolling into one of the biggest provision — 
places in town I was amazed to see just 
what terrible privations this war has forced 
on some of our billionaire families. 

Belgian hothouse grapes, for one thing— 
they’re not coming over any more. And 
they were so nice. The Belgian grower, it 
seems, knows just how to give Nature a 
nudge; and so every grape and every bunch 
are fit to go into a cabinet. Then, too, the 
English hothouse grapes—they used to cost 
something more than a dollar a pound, and 
now they cost more than double. What is 
more, these latter delicacies are not now 
nearly so fine as they were in the days when 
they enjoyed the perfect refrigeration of 
the big liners. 

Other things the epicure must now do 
without are Westphalia hams and Frank- 
furters of real local flavor. Caviar costs 
two dollars and seventy-five cents for every 
half pound as against two dollars before the 
war. Camembert is higher than of yore 
and Roquefort makes only an occasional 
crossing. Tea at this particular place has 
gone up because my importer has to send 
over to England the very same tin boxes in 
which the precious beverage is brought 
back. Canned mushrooms come exclusively 
from the other side, and now the fine ones 
are in the neighborhood of forty cents a 
can. Worst of all, endive—which used to 
be eaten by even a few of the plodding corn- 
beef-and-cabbage families when their price 
was only thirty-five cents a pound—now 
goes as high as one dollar a pound. | 


Even Sickness is Dearer 


That night, when I saw Stephen, I had a 
long tale for his ears; but he had a Roland 
for my Oliver. 

“Do you know,” said he, “‘that shoes are 
going up? That to-day they wanted to 
make me pay three dollars more for a 
special stitched sole? Do you know that 
they say we’re going to have a famine in 
patent calfskin because the very best of it 
is finished in Worms, Germany? Have you 
any idea of the scarcity of kid and calf, and 
all sorts of leather, since so many countries 
have been placing an embargo on leathers, 
and since this country has light-heartedly 
taken up the task of supplying everybody 
with shoes?” 

I shook my head and he continued: 

“Do you know that the price of quinine 
is doubled, and that other drugs, which used 
to be three dollars, arerapidly hiking on up 
to seventy-five dollars? Are you aware that 
most of the coal-tar medicines in use to-day 
are made in Germany, and that every remedy 
which is a coal-tar product is soaring like an 
eagle? Have you tried to get moth balls 
and found that, instead of selling at retail 
for five cents a pound, they now cost the 
merchant himself more than twenty-four 
cents? Have you been informed that car- 
bolic acid, which used to be eighteen cents 
a pound, is now a little over two dollars? 
Have you got into the haggard list of appli- 
cants who want resorcin for their hair tonics 
and can hardly get it at any price? Have 
you been one of those who have stretched 
out yearning arms to bromide of potassium 
and found that it has vanished? Have you 
tried to establish a brand-new family medi- 
cine chest and found that it would be 
cheaper to keep your health by laying in a 
little yacht?”’ 

“Hush! cried I, stopping my ears. 


“<The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
* £To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings ——’”’ 


quoted Stephen.’ ; 
“Who ever thought,” said I, “that it 
would all come true—any relation between 
those subjects? Yet justsee! Thekingsand 
ships have done it all—they’re taking our 
shoes and sealing wax and cabbages!” 
“And then some!”’ agreed Stephen. 
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PRIL, the month of showers and 

chills—yjust the time to enjoy and ap- 
preciate the advantages of the ALL-YEAR 
Car with the top on. 


And when May flowers bloom and the 
warmth of the Great Outdoors invites you, 


drive with the top off. 


No need to wait for seasons or weather. 


USE IT NOW! See the KisselKar dealer. 
KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Hartford, Wis. 


cers ae a Car 


Two great chasses—the High Efficiency 32-Four and the 42-Six—mount both the Touring- 
Sedan and the Roadster-Coupé. Prices for the complete ALL-YEAR Cars, $1450 to 
$2100. Touring Cars and Roadsters, without tops—$1050 to $1750. Literature on request 
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Make Certain of Your Jeffery Now 


“eee joys of Jeffery ownership are not for everybody this year —a Jeffery shortage is an 
assured fact. 


Now, when Nature is just beginning to smile, is the time to assure yourself this privilege, and throughout all 
the golden days of Spring and Summer you will realize to the full your perfect satisfaction in your purchase. 


Your judgment in selecting the car which introduced the high-speed, long-stroke, high-efficiency motor to 
America will be justified daily by actual performance in comparison with the products of other factories 
which have followed the Jeffery example. 


From radiator to rear axle you will find a muititude of other evidences of Jeffery leadership —made possible 
because the car has been developed by Jeffery engineers, and is built, practically in its entirety, in the 
Jeffery factory. You will be satisfied with the car as a unit because the car has been built as a unit to 
satisfy you. 


An early visit to your Jeffery dealer will insure you this satisfaction—and at the very time of the year 
when motoring is most delightful. 


THE JEFFERY FOUR THE NEW JEFFERY SIX 
Seven Passenger Pouring i.e ae. ae 2 TOSS A light-weight Six, of distinctive beauty and surpassing 
Without auxiliary Seatsaees ye om ae eee es eT OOO comfort — with practically unlimited power and 
Dhree PassengersRoadster.. | Pasa ees eee OOO Speed Vs ais 1S So aR $1450 
Sedan—top removable, summer top included . . . 1165 (Prices F. O. B. Kenosha, Wis.) 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Al LITTLE PRESSURE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘‘As bad as all that,’ said Lord Louis, 
and motioned the barber to proceed. His 
shave completed, Lord Louis dressed with 
care, then led the way to his study and in- 
vited Cedric to be seated. 

“Tn spite of your remark,” said he, “I 
fancy a little sherry and bitters would 
harm neither of us. Speaking for myself 
J have often found its influence beneficial.” 

When the drinks had been ordered and 
consumed Lord Louis leaned back in his 
chair to give full attention to his nephew’s 
tale of woe. The Honorable Cedric told 
the story with characteristic inadequacy. 
Indeed, had Lord Louis not been a man of 
considerable discernment, it is doubtful if 
he would have made head or tail of it. 

“One thing is evident,” he remarked at 
the conclusion; ‘“‘your success or failure to 
win Miss Sarah’s hand is dependent upon 
whether or no the dog Fifi remains.”’ 

“That’s the whole do in a nutshell,” 
replied Cedric. 

“And what exactly,’’ continued the 
peer, ‘do you wish me to do?” 

“T don’t know,” came the reply. “I 
thought you could talk ’em over, perhaps. 
You can do that sort of thing. I’m no 
earthly good when it comes to ajaw. Now 
you can talk the hind leg off a donkey.” 

“Tt is good of you to say so,” replied 
Lord Louis with a smile, ‘‘although I con- 
fess I have never made the experiment.” 

“When’ll you go?’”’ demanded Cedric. 

“Well,” said Lord Louis, ‘“‘I might take 
the car and drive over this afternoon.” 

“You’re a sport, I swear you are!” 
cried the young man enthusiastically. 

“Rest assured that I shall do my ut- 
most,” said -Lord Louis. “But guard 
against entertaining too high hopes. Sir 
John’s obstinacy is as notorious as that of 

is wife.” 

“Shall I come with you?” inquired 
Cedric. 

' “Tt would be better, I fancy, if I go 
alone,’”’ was the reply. 

About two hours later Lord Louis’ car 
passed the lodge gates of Sir John’s estate. 
He had not proceeded very far up the 
drive, however, before remarking the form 
of little Miss Sarah, walking disconsolately 
toward him. Instructing the chauffeur to 
stop he dismounted and approached her. 
Raising his hat he said: 

“Am I right in surmising you are Miss 
Sarah Sedgewick?”’ 

“Yes,” said Sarah, regarding him doubt- 
fully. 

“My name is Lord Louis Lewis,’ he 
continued, “‘and although I cannot claim 
any great intimacy with your parents, I 
have had the pleasure of meeting them on 
several occasions.” 

“Oh, you are Cedric’s uncle,” cried 
Sarah, brightening perceptibly. 

“IT am,” replied Lord Louis. ‘I drove 
over in the hope of inducing Sir John to 
regard the idea of my nephew’s engagement 
to you less unfavorably.” 

“You darling!’’ exclaimed Sarah, and 
greatly to his surprise kissed Lord Louis 
on the point of the chin. 

“My dear young lady!” he expostulated 
smilingly. 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Sarah. “If 

you knew how utterly wretched I have 
been I am sure you would forgive me.” 
§ “T do so readily,” replied Lord Louis. 
‘And I trust that the confidence you have 
shown will not prove misplaced. Now will 
you advise me what course of action I had 
best pursue?” 

Miss Sarah rubbed her little nose. 

“Tt all depends on mother,” she said. 
“Tf she refuses to give up Fifi nothing can 
be done. Oh, can’t you wring the horrid 
little thing’s neck?” 

Lord Louis smiled. 
be unwise,” he said. 
A “Perhaps it would,’ Sarah answered. 

aut you will think of something, won’t 

ou?” 


“T faney that would 


“T shall leave no stone unturned,” re- 
plied Lord Louis. ‘I feel that my own 
happiness is at stake.” 

“And you’ll let me know what happens?” 
she queried. 

. eet me here in an hour’s time,” said 

he, “and you shall hear everything.” 
_ All right,” said Sarah. “I'll make a 
little fire and we'll have tea together under 
the trees.” Then she added: “I know 
you are going to succeed.’’ And she fa- 
vored Lord Louis with a smile which made 
him feel exactly eighteen years old. 


Lord Louis sighed. ‘‘My nephew is a 
very fortunate young man,” said he, and 
raised her fingers to his lips. 

Upon arrival at the house Lord Louis 
was informed that Sir John was out, walk- 
ing up some hedgerows with a gun. Yes, 
Lady Sedgewick was at home, and if his 
Lordship would care to wait would doubt- 
less be pleased to see him in a few moments. 

Lord Louis was shown into the large 
drawing-room, where, after presenting him 
with an illustrated paper, the footman re- 
tired. He was still wearing his heavy ulster, 
not having been invited to remove it. 

Lord Louis was not sorry for this brief 
respite for thought before the interview, as 
he confessed to himself he was relying solely 
upon his ever-ready wit to bring it to a 
successful issue. Musing deeply he moved 
over toward thefire. Without actually look- 
ing at it, he was conscious of the presence 
of a comfortable armchair in his near vicin- 
ity, into which, with careless freedom, he 
allowed himself to drop. 

Simultaneously there was a cry—he ex- 
perienced a sharp pain and heard a gasp. 
He guessed that he had been bitten and 
knew that he had retaliated crushingly. 

For a moment he sat there, petrified by 
what had taken place. Then, setting his 
teeth, he rose and turned about to inspect 
the damage. 

Upon the seat of the chair lay the body 
of Fifi—her soul having departed for that 
tribunal where the spirits of dogs are judged 
according to their earthly deeds. 

“Well,” reflected Lord Louis, ‘that’s 
that—and how the deuce I am going to 
explain it I have no idea.”’ 

Then of a sudden he became aware of the 
sound of footsteps on the parquetry of the 
hall outside. The need for prompt action 
was imperative. It is curious how a latent 
criminal instinct exists alike in the best and 
worst of us. Lord Louis had never com- 
mitted a murder before, and consequently 
had no previous experience to draw upon 
as to the best method for concealing a body. 
To his everlasting discredit be it said that 
he did not hesitate for aninstant, but snatch- 
ing up his victim thrust it unceremoniously 
into the outer pocket of his motor coat. 

When Lady Sedgewick entered the room, 
some three seconds later, he was seated on 
the site of the recent tragedy, listlessly turn- 
ing over the pages of the Sporting and Dra- 
matic. 

His hostess greeted him graciously. 

“My dear Lord Louis,” she said, “‘this is 
a pleasure. I take it you are here to plead 
the cause of your charming nephew, Cedric.” 

“That is so,’”’ replied the peer. ‘‘The 
boy’s happiness concerns me deeply. I very 
much hope to persuade you 

Lady Sedgewick interposed. 

“The matter rests entirely with Sir John,” 
she said. ‘‘As you know, my feelings are 
most favorable to the match. There is 
nothing I would not do in order to bring 
it about.” 

“‘Eiven to the sacrifice of your pet,’’ ven- 
tured Lord Louis. 

Lady Sedgewick frowned. ‘No,’ she 
said, “‘that is a length to which I cannot go. 
To do so would be to betray the greatest 
weakness.” 

“‘T beg you to reconsider that decision,”’ 
pleaded Lord Louis. ‘Surely your daugh- 
ter’s happiness is of greater moment to you 
than the possession of this dog?”’ 

Lady Sedgewick was polite but firm. 

“You do not understand the position,” 
she said. “If I gave up Fifi I should forfeit 
with her much of my own self-respect. My 
husband is a man whose obstinacy is a 
byword. For his sake I cannot allow him 
to have his own way. Such a course would 
inevitably increase the perplexing problem 
of how to manage him properly. By the 
way,’ she added, glancing round the room, 
“‘T wonder what has become of Fifi. She is 
generally to be found here when there is 
a fire.” : 

Lord Louis mastered a powerful desire to 
bolt, and remarked, as he adjusted the flap 
of his righthand coat pocket, how the love 
of a fire was predominant in all domestic 
animals. 

“Would you mind touching that bell?” 
Lady Sedgewick requested. 

When Lord Louis had done so and a foot- 
man hadansweredthesummons Lady Sedge- 
wick demanded if the man had seen Fifi. 

“No, m’lady,”’ was the reply. ‘But I 
thought she came into this room just before 
I admitted his lordship.” 
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_ BATTERIES 
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The train has come and 
gone—guarded on its 
way by silent signals! 
COLUMBIAS run the 
signals! For Columbias 
are sure-acting, steady, 
dependable. Made so 
by 27 years’ know-how. 
They’re quick and capa- 
ble. They’re steady and 
sure. They’re lively and 
long-lasting. For every 
battery use, from bells to 
engines, autos, lanterns— 
choose Columbias. The 
makers are proud to 
print their name on every 
battery. 


Time-saving Fahnestock Spring- 
Clip Binding Posts if desired—no 
extra charge. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbia Batteries are also Made in Canada 


Batteries 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide 
the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck saved your 
wife from paying the supreme penalty for your negligence. 
She’s on the way to the hospital, painfully injured, but the 
doctor thinks she’ll pull through. You’d better hurry to the 
hospital and then report to Headquarters.” 


How strange it is that disaster 
must come to some men before 
they realize that all tires will 
skid on wet pavements and muddy 
roads when not equipped with 


Chains. 


These men do not appreciate, 
until too late, that by failing to 


provide Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


they expose their families to injury 
and death. 

The time to provide against acci- 
dents is before they happen. Don’t 
wait until after the first skid. Put 
Weed Chains on all four tires at 
the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple pro- 
tection against injury, death, car 
damage and lawsuits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Take the Dirt Off With 
AN AUTOMOBILE 
ZIT isan auto cleanser that’s 
real. It does the work in half 
the time, at a fraction the 
cost of garage cleaning. ZIT 
is a harmless liquid that 
gives a brilliant and durable 
polish to travel-stained cars. 


Apply it with the Westfield 
Junior Sprayer and rub off with 


a cheesecloth—that’s all. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, 

send us his name and $1.25 and 

we will send the complete outfit 

by parcel post. Guaranteed sat- 

isfactory. 

WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. Inc.. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ke Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Shid Chains 
/ 4In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CoO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. A= 


\ Zhis Garage 
Book Free 


+ Learn all about the new 

KAHN STEEL GARAGES, 

economically and quickly 

erected. Fireproof — approved by city 

building departments. Rigid, watertight, per- 

manent, substantial—not to be confused with flimsy, light- 

metal construction, Provided with steel sash, steel doors 

and steel-tile roof. Portable—readily moved to new loca- 
tion. Cheaper than renting. 


‘Kahn Steel 
BS fahin steel 


Made with interchangeable pressed steel panels, easily as- 
sembled by means of a simple locking device. The only tool 
required is an ordinary hammer, 

Suitable for many other types of buildings, for contrac- 
tors, manufacturers and railroads, also workmen’s cottages, 
storage buildings, ‘hospitals, schools, election booths, - boat- 
houses, summer homes, etc.,"etc.. Send today for free book. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
ept. P1, Youngstown, Ohio 
Sellingagencies open inrestrictedterritory. Address Dept.K1. 
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“‘Tf that had been so I should probably 
have seen her,’”’ said Lord Louis in a steady 
voice. 

“Find her, Warlock, and bring her to 
me,’ Lady Sedgewick ordered. Then, ad- 
dressing Lord Louis: “‘Won’t you let him 
take your coat? You must be very hot.”’ 

“Thank you, no,” he replied. “I have 
a touch of rheumatism which attacks me 
cure the effort of putting it on or taking 
it off.” 

After a few minutes Warlock returned to 
announce that Fifi was nowhere to be found. 
This statement was the signal for general ac- 
tivity. Lady Sedgewick was much shocked, 
and insisted that the house should be 
searched from floor to ceiling without an 
instant’s delay. In the midst of this con- 
fusion Lord Louis observed that his presence 
must be an embarrassment. He felt that 
at any moment the telltale bulge in his 
pocket might arouse suspicion, and also he 
had a horrible dread that Fifi would mi- 
raculously return to life and give tongue. 

But never for an instant did he betray 
his anxiety. In fact, he even went so far as 
to say: 

“Do you think Sir John could have any- 
thing to do with this disappearance?” 

Lady Sedgewick scouted the idea. 

“He would never dare,” she responded 
in a voice of fate. ‘‘He would know that 
such an action would never be forgotten 
and never be forgiven.” 

Lord Louis bowed nervously, and mur- 
muring an apology retreated sideways 
through the French windows and thence to 
his waiting automobile. 

An eminent detective once remarked that 
the wisest of all criminals makes one mistake. 
Lord Louis was no exception to this rule. 
Granted leisure for consideration, he would 
probably have realized that the obvious 
course for him to pursue would have been to 
drive straight home and dispose of the body 
of Fifi in his own garden. But, as he after- 
ward admitted, his soul-absorbing desire 
was to hide alk traces of his guilt with the 
smallest possible delay. The presence of 
the corpse in his pocket was an ever-growing 
nightmare, and consequently, when the car 
was passing through a thickety little copse 
about half a mile from the lodge gates, he 
told the chauffeur to stop, and climbing out 
slipped away into the bushes. 

It was some time before he found a spot 
suited to his purpose. Most of the ground 
was so encumbered with roots that to dig 
without proper tools was an impossibility. 
Eventually he came upon a little clearing, 
some twelve feet square, where to his delight 
he remarked a sandy patch. Laying the 
body of Fifi in some long grass he went to 
his knees and with bare fingers set about 
to excavate a grave. He was astonished to 
find that the task was much more difficult 
than he imagined. The sand was hard and 
for a long time resisted his efforts. Accord- 
ingly he took from his vest pocket a fountain 
pen and by its aid succeeded far better than 
hitherto. He had almost finished when a 
voice behind him broke in upon his labors. 

“Hands up, please!’’ said the voice. ‘‘I’ll 
teach you to set snares on my land!”’ 

Lord Louis revolved on his own axis to 
find that he was looking down the barrels 
of Sir John’s twelve-bore gun. In spite of 
the awkwardness of his predicament he pre- 
served his self-control. 

“May I remind you, Sir John,” said he, 
“it is considered rude to point?” 

“Lord Louis Lewis,”’ exclaimed Sir John, 
lowering his weapon. ‘‘ Well, I’mdamned!”’ 
Then added: “‘What the deuce are you 
up to?” 

Lord Louis deliberated a moment before 
replying. He then said: ‘Sir John, you 
have surprised me at a moment when I 
hoped to be alone. But being here it would 
be useless to conceal from you the purpose 
of my activities. This small hole which 
you perceive is a grave; and here’’—he 
stretched out his hand and dragged the body 
of Fifi into a better light—‘‘are the remains 
it was destined to conceal.” 

“Great Scott—Fifi!”’ gasped Sir John. 

“The same,’”’ said Lord Louis; “and if 
you will grant me a few moments of your 
valuable time I shall be happy to explain to 
you how this melancholy occurrence came 
about.” 

“Go ahead,” said Sir John, and leaning 
his gun against a tree seated himself beside 
Lord Louis on the grass. 

- When the narrative was finished Sir John 
threw back his head and laughed. He 
laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
So infectious did his merriment prove that 
Lord Louis, forgetting previous anxieties, 
mingled his laughter with that of the older 
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man and rocked to and fro in an agony of 
mirth. When Sir John had partially re. 


wi 
“ 


covered he desired to know whether Lord - 


Louis expected to be believed in his state- 
ment that the death of Fifi was fortuitous, 
and receiving an affirmative answer, advised 
the peer to “‘tell that story to the marines” 


at the first possible opportunity. Ags it 


evidently gratified Sir John to believe what 
had happened was the result of a carefully 
laid scheme, Lord Louis thought it wiser to 
protest no further, but expressed the devout 
hope that the disappearance would not be 
laid to Sir John’s account. 

“No, no,” said Sir John, “my wife always 
takes my word for a thing. After all, I can 
say quite honestly that I had nothing to 
do with it.” 

“And I assume,” said Lord Louis ten- 
tatively, ‘‘that you will not mention this 
chance discovery?’’ 

Sir John winked. “So far as I’m con- 
cerned,”’ he said, “‘I have no idea at all of 
what became of the dog.”’ 

“Bravo!” cried Lord Louis. “And may 


I further assume that you no longer with- 


hold your consent to my nephew’s suit?” 
Sir John scratched his head. 
“The young blackguard did fire down 
the line,’’ he said. 


“The best of us are liable to mistakes,” 


pleaded Lord Louis. “Even you, Sir John, 
pointed a gun at me not so very long ago.” 


“So I did,’’ allowed the baronet; then 


added in a cheery voice: ‘‘The man whose 
uncle can tell such perfect lies deserves a 
pretty wife.”” And he shot out a hand in 
token of their agreement. 
A few minutes later they emerged upon 
the drive. Fifi’s remains had been given to 


the earth and a handful of dried leaves scat- — 


tered. over her resting place. 
““You’ll take a cup of tea at 
Sir John invited. : 
“Thank you, no,” 
glancing at his watch. ‘I have another 
appointment which I must keep.” } 
“What, another?” exclaimed Sir John 
with a twinkle. ; fps: 
“Of a more pacific kind,”’ added the peer. 
“T see,” said Sir John. ‘Well, I'll slip 


he house?” 


. along to the house and tell the news to the 


wife. It’ll cheer her up a bit to know I have 
consented.’’ And with a wave of the hand 
he was gone. 

The autumn dusk was falling when Lord 
Louis, guided by a twinkle of flame through 
the bushes, made his way to little Miss 
Sarah’s side. A wood fire was burning, 
upon which a tiny camp kettle sang merrily, 
and on the adjacent grass a nice jammy 
tea was arrayed. 

“Well?” exclaimed little Miss Sarah ex- 
citedly. 

“Tt is quite all right,” said Lord Louis 
with a reassuring nod. “I have seen your 
father, and everything is settled.” 

Miss Sarah clapped her hands. 

“And Fifi?’’ she asked. 

“Oddly enough, Fifi is nowhere to be 
Hee murmured Lord Louis with averted 

ead. 

“What do you mean?” she interrogated. 

“That is all I can tell you,” he answered, 
“except to repeat an Eastern proverb 
which says that ‘Happiness should ask no 
questions.’”’ 

“You're a dear,” said Miss Sarah, and 
gave his hand the gentlest little pressure 
in the world. 

After which, in the gathering gloom, they 
had tea, and Lord Louis consumed more 
slices of bread and jam than he could ever 
remember to have done before. Then side 
by side they sat and talked of many de- 
lightful things. 

“What a lovely family yours must be,” 
said Sarah. ‘Just imagine any family with 
two such ducks in it as you and Cedric.” 

The evening was growing chilly, so Lord 
Louis took off his motor coat and put it 
round them both. When eventually he rose 
to go there was a sad inflection in Sarah’s 
voice as she said: 

*T shall never forget what you have done 
for me—never as long as I live.” And Lord 
Louis, realizing that soon he was to become 
her uncle, boldly availed himself of a privi- 
lege of relationship in advance. 

Cedric was waiting at the gates of Bruton 
House when Lord Louis’ car returned. 

“What news?”’ he cried. 

“T managed somehow,” replied Lord 
Louis rather curtly. ‘But you certainly 
don’t deserve it.” 

And the Honorable Cedric paused for a 
moment in the paces of his joy to wonder 
why his uncle, who had succeeded beyond 
his wildest dreams, appeared so bad tem- 
pered about it all. ane 
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The Greatest Power Moment Yet Developed 
The Utmost of Usable Power 


Abbott-Detroit is in a class by itself. 


HE term “‘horsepower,”’ as applied 
to an automobile, is indefinite. 


It no more measures performance 
than it describes appearance. 


Two cars of the same rated horse- 
power are frequently as far apart as the 
two poles in performance. 


The only thing that exactly measures 
and defines performance is power moment. 


_ Power moment takes into considera- 
tion not only engine power, but also 
weight of car and effective gear ratio, 
including wheel size—the three vital fac- 
tors that determine a car’s performance. 


Measured in power moment, the 


Seven Passenger Touring Car 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan 


While the car was still ‘‘on paper,”’ 
we figured precisely —to the most mi- 
nute detail—the exact balance we de- 
sired—the power moment that would give 
us the dominant Six, compared with 
any other. 


We gave the Abbott-Detroit its great- 
est power at speeds you drive—to give you 
benefit of its full power when and where 
you can use it—not at seventy, eighty or 
ninety miles an hour. 


That is why you find the Abbott- 
Detroit walking away from high-power 
cars on the hills or in heavy going. 


Built in Five Body Styles 


$1195 
wins 2 saith fe Otay O. 
Two Passenger Open Type Roadster 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, 


Two Passenger Speedster 


Four Passenger Motor Coach 


Take this car on the road. 


See how easily —how smoothly — 
how certainly it develops power—uwsefu/ 
power—under all conditions that you 
have use for power. 


Touch the accelerator. Feel the vi- 
tality — the wonderful energy that is in- 
stantly available for use. 


Ride in this Six at your earliest op- 
portunity. It will surprise and delight 
you. 


Our dealers have demonstrators. We 
can give immediate deliveries. 


Catalogue on request. 


$1495 
$1195 
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o0GE GROTHERS 
M| TOR CAR 


In their first year Dodge 


Brothers manufactured and 


marketed a volume of cars 


which ranked them among 


the first four producers in 


the world. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DovpGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


DBR... 


Music Lessons 


Sent Free. 


You, too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical ambitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 
prestige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 
lessons under great American and European teachers. The 
lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we will send you 
six lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessons in PIANO(students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. 
Protheroe and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence 
Eddy, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phonograph) by 
Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances E. Clark, 
VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers. 

This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for the 
six lessons, either now or later. We want to prove in this remark- 
able way what fine lessons they are—SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
This offer is limited, so write today. A few Special Introductory 
Scholarships now being awarded by our Faculty. Full particulars 
sent along with free lessons. ‘Send no money. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1326 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Reinforced 
Men’s Hosiery 


HIS thin, lustrous half 

hose with reinforced 
heels, soles, toes is snug- 
fitting and supremely 
dressy in appearance. Ex- 
tra threads knit in at heels 
and toes, on the soles and 
at the ribbed top transfer 
line, givedoubledurability. 
No holes! No darning! 
The ribbed top does not 
tip off! Extra elasticity 
makes them easy to put on. 

Silks, cottons, silk lisles. 
All weights. Every color. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 
You These Styles 


No.325—Men’s Thread Silk. © t 
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“Why, he’d have me in a home for 
friendless girls in ten minutes if the notion 


_ struck him! The audacity!’’ And then she 


smiled a little reminiscently. “‘He quotes 
Browning to suit himself, and in the same 
breath says ‘feller’ and ‘pardner’ and 
sometimes ‘ain’t’—and he thinks I’m a 
poor stenographer, working for a living and 
nursing a past.”’ 

The shadows at her mouth, which Bogar- 
tus had seen and so frankly mentioned, 


| softened a little at this last thought; but 


suddenly they deepened and her mouth 


| closed in a thin, hard line. 


“Hilda Graf,” she said, ‘‘have you had 
enough of the simply chivalrous, the frankly 
transparent, and the patently noble?— or 


| haven’t you?” 


The determination that was urging itself 
An opportunity was 
offering itself, but it was an opportunity to 


| spy and to deceive. Somehow she did not 


spring to it with the unslaked and tigerish 


| secretary, to your work 


| Homeless Man correspondence. 
| it very thoughtfully. Then she said: 


thirst she had thought herself to have. But 
she had been sorely tried; she had almost 


_ sworn an oath, and she was the daughter of 


Go-to-It Graf. She had fully determined 


| that there was no gentleness in her. 


yo? 


“Pack of wolves called Graf!’’’—she 
whipped herself on—‘‘and this back-to- 
the-land business! It’s one grafter whet- 
ting his knife for another—and he’s rigging 
up a trap like a cheap faker—like an or- 
dinary crook. Stenographer and private 

She dug shamelessly about in the office 
letter files until she had unearthed all the 
She read 


‘‘Samuel Sherril, I could tell one of your 


| letters by the opening line.” 


Then she wrote a letter to Copper- 


| thwaite: 


*‘Sherril is going to use Graf money to 


| Thistlethwaite. 
| ing her on nearly all of his inspection trips 
| to the dam, far up the gorge of the Church- 


beat us. He’s got up a dummy company 


_ called the Back-to-the-Land Association, 
| with offices in Chicago. 
| enough money to redeem that stock, and 
| then they’ll probably form a new company 


They’ll furnish 


to take over the water rights. Let him 


| think he can have the money till the very 
| day Bogartus’ notes mature. 


I want him 
to have all the fun there is in it.” 


Vv 


ILDA had never seen much of the 
field work of her father’s business, but 


| there was little stenographic activity in the 
| offices of the Churchuya Development 


Company pending the arrival of Mr. 
Bogartus insisted on tak- 


uya, where the rattling old machine crawled 
painfully along the flanks of the Sierras and 


| finally emerged on the top of a granite 
| bastion, from whence one could look through 
| an inverted saw-tooth niche between two 
| hills out over the glimmering oven of the 


San Joaquin, hazy in refraction. The dis- 
tant tree-clumps seemed to dance suspended 
in the air and glimpses of the main river 
gleamed in silvery hooks and snaky wind- 
ings through an apparent fog. Straight 
below their feet the turbulence of the 
Churchuya marked a white strand, tiny in 


| the distance, like a cotton thread negli- 
| gently cast down among the dead green of 


the lowland spruces and the granite bowl- 


| ders of the cafion, a sheer three thousand 
| feet below. 


It was the unsuspected drop into noth- 
ingness, the sudden thundered silence of the 
great open spaces, the awesome and un- 
sensed vastness of the hills that takes one’s 


| breath; or, as Jim Bogartus expressed it— 


and the words gave the girl a twinge that 
was almost physical: 

“Sort of shows a feller how little and 
warty and mean he can get to be, down 
there in towns a-bickerin’ with men. It 
was right sittin’ here on this rock, and 
lookin’ out into that, that I got my big idea. 
I don’t reckon if a feller fished any kind of 
an idea out of that place’—and he waved 
his hand toward the gorge—‘“‘it could be 
anything but big—do you?” 

In their earliest days he had often men- 
| tioned some memorable hope he cherished— 

vaguely and shyly at first; and then, 
gaining confidence and giving it, he became 
| more and more definite, until finally one 
| day in the office, standing before a large- 
scale map of Mukoleme County, on which 


the great Bogartus pie-wedge had been 
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consistently washed in in pumpkin yellow, 
he launched quite unconsciously into his 
dream: : 

“Nobody understands irrigation,” he 
said. ‘Each feller says, ‘Put some water 
on my land’; and each state says, ‘Put 
it on our land.’ And so the reclamation 
people build a dam at Yuma— Yuma, mind 
you!—down where the Colorado is almost 
through running and there isn’t enough of 
the map left to cover with a postage stamp, 
Why, bless you, child, the ocean don’t need 
the water and the lowlands is no place to 
take it out of the streams. Any kid knows 
that enough water runs out of our rivers 
to soak every acre from Ptarmagin to Pan- 
ama—and we let it run. We begin at the - 
end instead of the beginning and take a 
little water out of the rivers down near 
their mouths—enough to lay the dust on — 
a few hundred acres—and then think we’ye ~ 
done something. If there’s a dry year in 
the mountains we bust. 

“Why, Miss Graf, this whole nation 
ought to be terraced like an Igorrote hill- 
side, from the highest mountain to the sea. 
Make the water work its way—it’ll get 
there anyway. Begin at the top, right up — 
here in the mountains, where the cate : 
basin of a river system funnels down to a 


_pinpoint, like the Churchuya Gorge that 


you could almost dam by rolling a bowlder — 
down the hill. Run the flood water into 
big lakes up here and feed it out when you — 
need it. Organize the river systems aaa 
play ’em over the land like a man plays a 
piano. Then, instead of the farmers down 
here in the valley wearin’ out their marrow- 
bones all winter prayin’ for a little snow in 
the mountains like slaves, they can order 
the water round like masters. Why, bless 
you, child, give me my three dams in the 
Churchuya and I’ll soak half the acreage oi 

the San Joaquin for three years if there isn’t 
any snow for two—and turn every wheel 
in the valley with a by-product of water 
power while I’m doing it! ¥ 

“Sounds wild, doesn’t it? Well, I’ll tell 
you, Miss Graf, the difference between me 
and a dreamer is this: I own the very place 
of all the world to prove my theory. When 
I get through, Churchuya won’t bea yellow 
desert, with green spots, like Merced and 
King River—yes, and like Gunnison and 
Phoenix and Yuma too. It’ll be the lush 
garden of the West, and the world will be 
so much a better place for my having lived 
in it that I’ll be proud to die when my time 
comes. I tell you it’s big, Miss Graf. Big! 
Do you see it? I’ve thought about it so 
much that maybe I see too much of it; but 
do you see it—just a little bit?” 

He was fairly pleading with her and she 
was attracted by his earnestness. 

““Yes,”’ she conceded. ‘‘I think I see it 
very clearly—if your figures check.” 

Jim Bogartus stopped in midcareer, 
threw back his head and roared. 

“‘Honestly,”’ he said, “‘you’re just the 
kind of balance wheel I need! Most people 
can’t see it at all. The figures check, Miss 
Graf. If I can get anyone to listen long 
enough—an engineer, I mean—I ean prove 
that to him. But, even then, people don’t 
have enough vision to see the whole thing. 
They want me to begin down here in the 
valley and clip my scheme to another 
Merced—because it would make a fortune 
of quick money. They can see dollars and 
cents, but they can’t look beyond them to 
the sight of that yellow wedge turned green 
and filled with happy people. That’s what 
the Grafs would do. They’re fighting me; 
and dog-goned if it don’t seem to me some- 
times that they’re fighting the march of 
humanity and the progress of the nation 
for the sake of snatching greasy nickels 
from the path.” 

“The greasy nickels would be twenty- 
dollar gold pieces in your pocket if they’d 
just let you alone, wouldn’t they?” 

Hilda’s remark was intended as a douche, 
but Jim had no reason to doubt her 
sympathy and its coldness did not touch 
him. Helooked at hera little shamefacedly. 

“They can’t see big enough for that; 
but I—well, I’ll have to admit I’m not alto- 
gether unmindful of it. I reckon I’m not 
poet enough to hurt.” 

“You’re plenty poet enough,” she re- 
joined, lapsing into his own Western idiom; 
and when she met his eyes she began to 
suspect something that troubled her. 


The secretary of the Back-to-the-Land 
Society did not live up to specifications as 
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a highbrow. He was a pink-faced round 
man, a trifle bald at the crown of his head. 
He smoked panetelas, dressed immacu- 
lately, and wore a carnation in his button- 
hole. He inspected the works in a perfectly 
nonchalant and noncommittal manner. It 
was back in the office in the evening that 
he woke up. 

“Our engineers have gone over your 
whole proposition, Mr. Bogartus,’’ he said. 
“Tt looks big enough to scare, but it’s 
feasible and we’re satisfied. But why, 
please tell me, are all the typewriters in 
your office this afternoon copying the book 
of Job on your letterheads?”’ 

Jim’s barometric mercury had scurried 
to the top of the tube. It dropped with a 
sudden flop. For a moment he could not 
speak and when he did, it was meekly. 

ee just tell you the whole story,” he 
said. 

But Thistlethwaite held up a fat hand. 

““You needn’t,”’ he protested. ‘‘Weknow 
all about it. You’re mortgaged pale. Your 
notes are almost due. Your security ought 
to stand for almost anything in reason, but 
you can’t raise another cent. Is that it?” 

“That’s it,”’ admitted Jim. 

“Well, didn’t you ever wonder why? 
I’m going to tell you. Do you know who 
holds your pledged stocks?” 

“Why, yes; the Pacific National.” 

“They do,’ said Mr. Thistlethwaite 
pityingly—‘“‘in a safe-deposit box—pledge 
and notes assigned to Graf & Gratz. 
Lately some two or three people have be- 
gun to suspect that the Pacific National is 


| Graf & Gratz.” 


“No,” said Jim stubbornly; ‘“‘we’ve 
done our business there—my father and 
I—for half a century.” 

“Banks change,’”’ commented Mr. This- 
tlethwaite. ‘‘At least stockholders do. I 
don’t say it’s so. I say it’s possible. Then 
there’s another thing—you have parted 
with considerable land.” 

“Only in three-acre plots to a lot of 
Greeks in a colonization scheme.”’ 

Mr. Thistlethwaite smiled sadly. 

“Have you looked up those titles lately? 
Graf & Gratz—every acre of it.” 

Anger was slow in Jim Bogartus, but it 
came now with white evidence that made 
Hilda stir uneasily in her seat. He got to 
his feet. 

“How do you happen to know all this?”’ 
he asked hoarsely. 

“Steady, son, steady!” soothed Mr. 
Thistlethwaite. 

““We’re on your side. We’re not against 
you. Asa field manager I shouldn’t ask for 
a better man. But you’ll have to admit 
that you’re something of a lambkin among 
the powers that prey. 

“The truth of the business is, you’re in 
a Graf trap. And that’s the sort of situa- 
tion which the conservative business man 
in a small way down in town keeps his 
fingers out of. 

‘But a few of us knew about Churchuya, 
and it just naturally went against our grain 
to see a fat thing like this walked off with 
so easy as all that. And I’ve got a little 
confession to make: If there isn’t a Back- 
to-the-Land Association, for the benefit of 
Belgian farmers, there ought to be. But 
we’re not it. Here’s who I represent.” 

He handed Jim a list of names, some of 
which Bogartus recognized as belonging to 
merchants and brokers in the city—none 
of them very important, but the aggregate 
was strong. 

‘* And here are my real credentials. Now, 
Bogartus, we can raise all the money you 
need. But you’ve got to recognize it’s a 
clear case of salvage, and it’s going to cost 
accordingly.” 

“‘T’ll talk turkey,” said Jim. “‘There’s a 
small fortune in power alone, and I can 
dicker with that and the water rights too. 
About all I insist on is that no land goes in 
as security and that I retain control.” 

“Have you got a lawyer?” asked Mr. 
Thistlethwaite. 

“The best in Mukoleme County,” said 
Jim. 

“‘T’ll stick to the city brand for this job 
on my part; and I’ve got mine with me, 
thank you. 

“You put your stenographer on the job 
and we’ll sign preliminary papers to-night. 
There’s no time to lose.” 

It was three o’clock in the morning when 
the tired secretary and the two lawyers 
filed out of the office. Jim Bogartus con- 
tained himself until they had gone by 
digging his nails almost to the quick in the 
palms of his hands. He even closed the 
door with calmness and waited a decorous 
minute. Then he squatted clear to his 
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Safe, Sure, Economical 
For Fast, Light Delivery Trucks 


Pneumatic tires have a well-defined field, 
in commercial service where very high 
rates of speed are necessary. 


Solid tires also have their place—on slow- 
speed, heavy duty trucks. 


The Goodyear Motz Commercial Cushion 
Tire fits perfectly between the pneumatic 
and the solid. And in its clearly defined 
field it offers certain valuable advantages 
to be had with neither of the others. 


About a year ago ‘we began to point out 
these advantages to business men whost 
truck service, in the interest of greater 
economy and higher efficiency, demanded 


Motz Tires. 


The Motz story, from that beginning, has 
spread far and wide, and the tires are 
now extensively used in dozens of lines 
of business. 


We said that, due to its wonderful cushion- 
ing qualities, the Motz permits owners to 
operate their trucks economically at speeds 
up to 25 miles per hour. 


We pointed out that the higher speeds — im- 
practical on solid tires— mean an increase 
in the earning capacity of the truck; that 
the range of delivery service is made 
greater, 


It was easy to show that Motz Tires will not 
puncture, thus disorganizing a merchant's 
delivery system. 


From past Motz records, we outlined a new 
truck economy. We showed _ how this 
bump-absorbing cushion tire saves the 
truck and the goods; how fewer truck 
parts are broken, fewer repairs made, 
fewer delays and lay-ups necessary. 


We told how Motz owners report service 
of 12,000, 18,000—even 35,000 miles in 


some Cases, 


Now add to this the great general economy 
of saving delays and repairs to the truck, 
and all kinds of tire trouble; of preventing 
loss of business, and other losses, through 
such occurrences. 


And it was not difficult to convince men that 
Motz Tires have a very definite and a very 
large field between the solid tire and the 
pneumatic tire. 


In their proper sphere, Motz Tires yield the 
standard Goodyear result— they go farther 
and last longer, and cost less in the end, 
because they are trouble-proof and because 
they effect noteworthy savings in truck 
operation. 


We make solid tires and pneumatic tires, for 
the work in which solids and pneumatics 
return the best results. 


You can safely accept the advice of the near- 
est Goodyear Branch if that advice is that 
your truck service needs Motz Tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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| haunches, slowly rose to his full height 
and, as he rose, emitted the shrieking 
crescendo of a battleship’s siren. 


© e Hilda sprang up in alarm and was seized 
Th M k { P | { in strong arms and foxtrotted the length 
e ar 0 Ipe Ua | y of the room, bringing up in front of Jim’s 


big plat. of the valley. Gently but irre- 
sistibly he lifted her bodily till her eyes 


Buy a pipe that bears the W D C were on a level with the Mukoleme Dam 


= “By carefull hi h 1] i 
triangle and you can’t go wrong. girl?” Hetisih fue wpicount eas atch 


suppressed from a shout, “‘you’ll see a 


No matter what price you pay, dream come true, a big dream—the biggest 


thing in California—and no one knows the | 


whole story but just you and I. Oh, you 
you are sure of getting greatest see it! fae oh, er say—oh, sa 
In the ecstasy of his excitement he 
possible value at that price. turned her swiftly about and kissed her. 
i | Instantly he fell away, completely sobered. 
“Oh, Miss Graf, I didn’t mean to! I’m 
sorry. Oh, honestly, I couldn’t help it.” 
Hilda was very tired and her upper lip 
trembled slightly. Bogartus stood like a 
_ boy who has just upset a goldfish bowl and 
| been caught at it. 
| Oh, darn it!’’ he moaned. ‘“‘I’ll never 
get anywhere. Just whenever things are 
| going right I go and spill the beans. I was 
going—I had it all planned to tell you 
@ something when I had won this scrap and 
| nailed her down; and now V2 
“Now I think I had better go home,” 
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June—when Jim’s notes matured—dragged 
burns dry to the last ash be- interminably, and almost every one of them 
“ ” ° brought a letter from the Back-to-the- 
cause the well keeps it dry. Land Association—Bogartus and his sec- 
: : retary called them the ‘‘boneless ham”’ 
Made of genuine imported letters—reporting progress on’ the cam- 
Ks ° paign for funds and reorganization. Some 
: French briar oe guaranteed. | of them raised him to the heaven of hope 
% and some of them steeped him in despair; 
but, whether they brought delight or sor- 
row, he took them to Hilda as a small boy 
takes confidences to a chum. 
{ One day toward the end he came back 
from an inspection tour, breathless. 
“Those darned Grafs have come out 
| into the open,” he said. ~ 
LLIAM “They’ve posted appropriation notices 
MUTH on those Greek sections, and all in their 
own names.” 
“Tt won’t do them any good, will it?” 
asked Hilda innocently. E 
| “Tt won’t if those stocks are redeemed. 
| If they aren’t the Grafs will get the ditch 
| and the works and the water rights; and 
my priority expired three months ago. It’ll 
just knock things into a cocked hat and 
I might as well quit.”’ 
For some reason Hilda did not like this 
| last word. 
| “You wouldn’t stop fighting, would 
| you?” she asked anxiously. 
“You wouldn’t want me to quit?” 
‘Well, if I were a man it seems to me 


00 Raj | a2 | 
$3500 alse eee t like to use that word about it 


| “JT won’t quit,” he said meaningly. 
“Three months ago I might have done it; 
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| very explicit letter to Copperthwaite. It 
did not contain much information, but it 


manufacturing com- 
created. sufficient havoc. - 
“Tt’ll just about kill him,’ she said as she 


pany. He has a wife 
signed and sealed it, ‘‘and I’m perfectly 


and a three-months- sure he will feel like killing me.” But 
whether she was speaking of Copperthwaite, 
old son to support. ! 


Life 
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Sherril or Bogartus did not appear. 
The morning of the twenty-eighth of 
June found both Jim and Hilda early at 


: Ain ” 3 . the office—Jim, because he was in a fever TUESDAY 
RANDALL een - hard ee) but he wanted a Cone of nervous excitement; Hilda, because a APRIL 
independent of his regular earnings. He couldn’t afford good huntress should always be in at the 4th 


to throw up his job and burn his bridges behind him. So he death. 


: salad ; 5 ; “The devilish part of: the whole busi- 
decided to turn his spare time into cash. ness ihe cad her ee an awedehushedrvales 


H J ‘ 1 l after the day was well along, “‘is that pro- 
€ secured appointment as a local repre- vision in the notes giving them possession 
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annot Kink 


Suppose you could actually get a garden hose that could not 


and would not kink. 


Suppose you could get a hose that would not burst on slight 


provocation. 


Suppose you could get a hose that was actually and honestly 


guaranteed against defects. 


If you could get such a brand of hose, we take it, you would 


buy that brand. 


Well—all you've got to do is to go to the nearest store and 
ask for Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose, and you'll get 
everything that we indicate above. 


* 


We should like to break the national 
bad habit of just asking for lawn 
hose, 


If we can induce you to insert that 
one name Goodyear-Akron when 
you go in to buy — we will break 


that bad habit for good and all. 


Although most hose does kink, it is 
not necessary for a kose to kink— 
and Goodyear-Akron does not 
kink, because it has six extra large 
rubber ribs running the full length 
of the hose. 


It is not necessary for hose to be so 
weak in the side walls that it will 
not withstand the city pressure. 


And Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose 
will withstand that pressure for an 
indefinite time, no matter how 
high it may be, because Goodyear- 
Akron hose has five alternate 
layers of active rubber and seam- 
less, braided cotton. 

* * 


Lawn hose is not merely a haphazard 
by-product of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. 


It represents a great big, substantial 
percentage of this business. 


It is given just as much care and 
time and thought and scientific 
preparedness as though it were 
the only product we build. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


a 


We are not blind to the fact that 
people who are pleased with 
Goodyear-Akron hose will prob- 
ably buy other Goodyear products. 


And so Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose 
gets the very best we have to give, 
and the very best we can put into it. 

* * 

Thousands of householders at about 
this season begin to think of gar- 
den hose. 


If they will think of it in specific, in- 
stead of general, terms—if they will 
ask for Goodyear-Akron, instead 
of just hose — several things will 
happen. 


Garden hose, in the light of 
Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose per- 
formance, will no longer be thought 
of in terms of general disrespect. 


Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose will be 
installedas a faithful friend in thou- 
sands of homes that now look upon 
garden hose as a necessary evil. 


You can buy Goodyear-Akron Lawn 
Hose —the best hose Goodyear 
makes—from the most reliable 
hardware and department stores 
everywhere. 34 inch, I8c per foot; 
¥% inch, 17c; Y inch, 16c. 

Look for the Goodyear-Akron trade- 
mark—plainly molded on every 
five feet. 
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Think of This 


Just one little hole in your screens—one tiny rusted- 


out, broken-down mesh and your entire screening ex- 


pense is wasted. Through that unsuspected breach in 
the defenses of your home, germ-carrying insects creep 
unseen and spread the havoc of disease. 

The remedy is in the use of enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


—100% efficient—woven from a remarkable wire (90% 
pure copper) that can not rust. Fog, salt mists, rain, 
smoke, the dampness of tropical swamps, sulphur or 
ammonia fumes are powerless to harm Pompeiian Bronze. Bar- 
ring fire or accident, it lasts as long as your house, each mesh 
whole and unbroken—a permanent, positive protection. 


Rescreen with Pompeiian Bronze. Use it if you are building. 
AL Your safeguard against substitution is the removable red string 
woven in the selvage of every piece before it leaves the mill. If 
there is no red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. 


If your dealer can not supply you, we will promptly. 
Send today for book. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


75 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 


First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clinton 
Wire Lath—the first metal lath produced and the best today for 
stucco and inside work. Interesting hook of “‘Stucco Houses,” 
showing many types, sent upon request. 


by having ““Grand Opera at Home” on your piano. An absolutely new idea in a music 
book. It relates the stories of the twelve most popular grand operas in an interesting wa 

withthe music of the principal songs arranged for playing or singing. The list includes 
Aida, Bohemian Girl, Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, Faust, Haensel and Gretel, Lohengrin, 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Tales of Hoffman, Tannhéuser and Il Trovatore. 


price 75 cents. For sale at all music or book dealers. Free illustrated catalogue of the 


“Whole Music S 


N absolutely pure, nutritious, wholesome 
confection. Delicious in cakes, salads, 
cocoa, or toasted. At your dealer’s or by pre- 
paid parcel post, one pound, 35c, 3 lbs. $1.00, 
5 lbs. $1.50. 


THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS, 411 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is mot a Hartshorn Shade 


Roller. Hartshorn Improved Rollers move 
quietly and smoothly at a touch, and stay 
right where you leave them. Cost a few cents 
more, but oh, how much better! 


FRE Valuable book ‘‘How to Get the Best Service 
from your Shade Rollers’’. Send for it today 
and learn why it pays to look, when buying shade rollers, 


for this peas Ayr eTe IP 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
E. Newark, N. J. 


Dept. 29 


ORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“Tt would go pretty hard with you,” she 
reflected—‘‘wouldn’t it? Do you know— 
you ought not to set your heart so desper- 
ately on anything in this world. People 
who do don’t come up when they’re bowled 
over vi : 
“Yes,” he said, rallying; ‘‘and people 
who don’t do that don’t make many deserts 
blossom like the rose! Did you ever look 
at it that way?” 

“T have—lately,’’ she conceded; ‘‘but 
you want this so terribly that a single hard 
disappointment would take the fight out 
of you.” 

“No, it wouldn’t. I’ve thought of what 
you said the other night. There’s some- 
thing that I want about ten million times 
harder than I want Churchuya—I want 
it so hard that for hours at a time I forget 
all about Churchuya, and I suppose that 
nobody in the world will ever know how 
hard that means. I want it so hard and so 
deep and so long that sometimes I just 
ache all over from wanting it.” 

The telephone at the girl’s elbow buzzed 
and she took down the receiver. 

“Long distance for Mr. Bogartus.’”’ She 
smiled sweetly, and she was glad that he 
proved himself by swearing. 

“Hang up—bother long distance!’’— 
and then the swear word. His confusion 
forced him to take refuge in the call. He 
covered the transmitter with his hand. 
“‘Tt’s the Boneless Ham.” And he said in 
a scared whisper: ‘“‘ Madam, are you pre- 
pared for a shock?” 

There was a humming, nasal whine and 
then Jim Bogartus leaped to his feet. 

““What!”’ he roared; and then: ‘Yes, 
I’ll go there and I’ll keep him off till I hear, 
if I have to kill him. And Thistlethwaite— 
if you’ve double-crossed me in this business 
I’ll make it my eternal business to wring 
your neck. The day won’t be too long or 
the way too weary What? Well, I 
just mention it. If the shoe doesn’t fit you 
don’t wear it—that’s all.’”” And heslammed 
the black funnel on the hook. The bronze 
of his face had paled to a sickly saffron. 
Hilda moved toward him and laid a hand 
on his arm. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

“Some hellish hitch—somebody’s draft 
dishonored at the Pacific National. I didn’t 
catch his name—sounded like Sherril—I 
don’t know. Thistlethwaite says they still 
have hope. He says a man named Pfeill is 
coming up from Merced on the mountain 
road to take possession, and for me to go 
out and keep him off till I get final word. 
It may save a lawsuit. You know what 
possession is, in the courts. I’m going up 
there.” 

“Oh!” said Hilda. 

It was not an expression of sympathy. 
It was an expletive of vexation and chagrin. 
Suddenly she moved toward the telephone; 
but Bogartus was before her. He seized her 
hands almost roughly. 

“Look here!” he said. ‘‘You came up 
here as my stenographer. You just came 
to me out of nowhere, but you’ve grown to 
be all there is in the world to me. I don’t 
care about this other thing except from 
just one angle. I wanted to tell you when 
I’d won—‘As a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber, and as a strong man 
to run arace.’ That’s the way I wanted to 
come to you—head up and strong. And 
when I come that’s the way I’m coming. 
T’ll tell you that! I’m not going to bring 
you a wreck of tangled hopes and come 
whining to your skirts for sympathy. You 
said I might not fight—well, you’ll see! 
For you I'll fight. Ill fight till I drop; and 
those Grafs will know it on the longest 
day they live!” 

“Jim ”? She stopped his mouth with 
her hand and the word thrilled him into 
silence, for it was the first time she had 
called him by that name. ‘“You’ll win! 
I’d like to hear you. You will never know 
how much I want to hear you go on saying 
just what you are saying now, but you 
haven’t got time to be talking. Go up 
there and keep Pfeill out of Mukoleme. 
And Jim’’—her voice dropped to so low a 
pitch that he had to lean close to hear 
her—‘‘you’re going to hear something 
about me. I want you to make me a prom- 
ise—will you?”’ 

“Yes!” he said huskily. 

“Well, no matter what you hear, no 
matter who says it, you’ll just say: ‘She’s 
been my girl ever since the Grafs staked the 
Churchuya—and I’ll wait to hear her 
story.’” 

Ten precious seconds ticked away from 
a precariously perilous margin of time, and 
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then the voice of Bogartus came thick and 
uncertain. y 

““Nobody’ll ever dare to tell me any- 
thing about you!” he said—for she had 
kissed him. alee 

She pushed him to the door and fairly 
flew to the telephone. Every agonized 
second she had to wait before she had 
Copperthwaite on the wire wrung even her 
steady nerves like the rack. Her opening 
words came with a tingling certainty that 
was far more effective than ever her father’ 
blustering had been: oe 

“T don’t want to be rude; but you 
gling, stubborn, thickheaded old man! 
you don’t get down to the Pacific Natio 
Bank in twenty minutes; if those drafts 
Sherril’s aren’t honored in half an hour;/if 
you don’t personally see that that litt 
terrier of a Thistlethwaite has those 
Churchuya stock certificates in an hour; 
and if I don’t get word from you and con- 
firmation from both Thistlethwaite and 
Mr. Phillips of the bank by eleven-forty— 
you’re fired, Copperthwaite! And it} 
nine-fifty now. . . . No; don’t argue 
with me. You deliberately disobeyed the 
instructions in my last letter. If Sherri] 
gets the estate, that’s my affair, not yours. 
Now I’ll be waiting for you right here at 
the telephone, and I’m paying for an open 
line to Frisco.” 


i 
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ILDA’S hired automobile made good 
time to Mukoleme, but there was no 
desperate race for life in the trip. 

She was approaching a crisis and her 
defenses were all down. She could have 
saved Churchuya from Sherril to the very 
latest second; but somehow Churchuya 
was among the last thoughts of her mind. 

Jim Bogartus had been long giving her 
back her full faith in men. Even after she 
knew she loved him so deeply that she 
could never live happily without him, 
she had thought to take Churchuya from 
Sherril and give it to Jim. 

Then the certainty had come that her 
knight would never take his victory from 
her. Certainly not, when he knew the 
whole story. To win she must surrender. 
There must be some moment of time when 
he should be master. She had capitulated, 
but she feared 

She found Bogartus on his property line, 
sitting with a rifle across his knees. In the 
road a third automobile was drawn up and — 
two very surly-looking men sat hunched in 
the tonneau. At sight of her one of them 
got up. Bec 

“Steady as you were!” growled Jim and 
the man sat down. 4 

“Tt’s all right, Jim!” she called. “The 
money was paid at eleven-thirty. Here’s 
a telegraphed receipt from Mr. Copper- 
thwaite.”’ : 

Bogartus emitted a whoop like an Indian. 
He did not touch the fluttering paper. He 
caught the girl in his arms and crushed 
her painfully. He danced in the road. He 
threw his hat in the air. He seized his rifle 
and flourished it across his face. = 

““Now you two claim jumpers, beat it up 
that road as fast as that tin Lizzie will scoot 
you, or I’ll pump you so full of lead they'll 
have to haul your coffins on a dray.” 

. “Wait a minute, Mr. Bogartus,” wailed 
a nervous man whose hands were dancing 
up and down in apprehension. ‘“‘I want to 
tell you something. Don’t be fooled! That 
girl—Copperthwaite and I "a 

“Not another yelp out of you—move 
Jim raised the rifle to the ercok of his elbow. 

“Can I say it to her, then?” the man 
almost shrieked. : 

“You can’t talk in the same county 
with her.” 

The driver was a discreet man and the 
automobile was moving out to turn. 

“Wait, Jim!” begged Hilda tensely. 
“Let him talk.” 

Pfeill fairly leaped on the seat. 

“That telegram’s a lie!” he bawled. 
“Copperthwaite and I got together. We 
knew you’d lost your head over this—this 
big yap—and we made up our minds we'd 
save you for the sake of your father, if not 
for your own, Hilda Graf.” ; 

“The telegram’s right enough,” said 
Hilda wearily. “I know what you did. 
Here’s another one from Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite and Phillips of the bank.” 

Bogartus stood, limply staring; but he 
woke at her words and viciously pumpe 
a cartridge into the chamber of his rifle. 
The machine was already fairly shrieking 
into high. A 

Then Jim turned to the girl. His rough- 
hewn face seemed to her like flint. All the 
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E can offer no better 

reason for your own 
use of Goodyear Blue 
Streaks than the fact 
that they have been 
adopted as standard 
equipment by every 
leading motorcycle man- 
ufacturer in America. 


Easy to get from motor- 
cycle dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


| GooDSYEAR 


Motorcycle Tires 


katters 


Instantly removes oil, 
grease, grime, dust, with- 
out injury toskin. Leaves 
no dirt to come off on 
towel. Will not clog 
sink-trap. 

If not at your dealer's, send us his name 


and 10c for large can. THE SKAT 
COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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| sparkling twinkle had gone from his eyes 
and their blue had become the blue of deep 
ice—not that of skies. 

“Are you old Graf’s daughter?” he said; 
| but it was not a question and he did not 
wait for an answer. He turned from her 
and his voice wailed: ‘‘Good Lord! Is 
the whole world crooked?” 
| The words brought Hilda from her de- 
spair. It was her own cry, scarcely three 
months old. She knew how to pity him 
| as he turned and walked away toward the 
bastion where they had stood when he first 
told her of his dream. She saw him seat 
himself on the bowlder where he had first 
dreamed that dream, and she waited 
discreet minutes. 

Presently he heard a low voice at his 
elbow: 

“Jim, you promised to hear me.” 

Hilda told her story well. She neither 
omitted, glossed over, nor concealed. She 
began at the very beginning. She made her 
lover feel and know the girl who had knelt 
at the side of old dying Graf—the girl who 
had come back from Coronado erying as 
hehad cried: “‘ The whole world is crooked.” 

She took him through her struggle with 
the devious Sherril; through her twinges of 
conscience on the day she came into his 
office and the way she had stifled them; 
through her change of heart when she first 
knew that she loved him; and finally to her 
moment of realization and joy in the knowl- 
edge that the man who scorned to come to 
a save as a victor would never take her 
gift. 

“T trifled with your business, Jim,”’ she 
said calmly; “‘but I never trifled with your 


She had not raised her glance to his face. 
Had she looked at him she might have said 
no more. His big fists were gripped at his 
sides; but his eyes were clear with happi- 
ness and soft again, albeit misty. 

“It was a hard thing for me to give in, 
Jim—ten times harder than fighting Sherril 
even when I knew that he would beat you 
in the end, while I could only save you. 
So you were fighting another fight that 
| you didn’t know about at all—a harder 
fight. And, after all, you did win Church- 
_ uya—just by being you!” 

“Churchuya!”’ 

It was Jim’s first word. 

Its lordliness of scorn relegated a river 
system to the ranks of little things. It 
turned his back on the mightiest gorge in 
all the mountains. 

“Churchuya 


1? 


My God, I won you 


Five days later Hilda’s three years ex- 
pired. Her mail brought a flood of letters. 
There was a fugue of despair, admonition, 
reproach and calamity from Copperthwaite. 
There was a scathing and sarcastic letter 
from Pfeill. They had mutinied to save her 
from herself; but they would never mutiny 
again. 

A lighter hand than old Go-to-It’s had 

held the reins, but they had ruefully learned 
that it was a hand no less firm. She wrote 
them soothing, hopeful letters. But it wasa 
fourth communication that gave her keen- 
est joy. It was aletter from Sherril formally 
calling a meeting of the heirs to attend to 
the final details of incorporation and in- 
formally indulging in a little jubilant self- 
satisfaction. 
’ “Tt seems almost cruel to tell you,” it 
boasted, ‘‘that it was I who redeemed the 
Churchuya; and I did it with Graf money 
for the Graf corporation. It’s what your 
father used to call playing both ends against 
the middle—win either way. But I sup- 
pose that sort of business strategy is too 
deep for a girl.” 

Hilda had been considering her reply to 
this letter even before it came. Finally 
she wrote: 


“Ask Copperthwaite how cruel it was 
to tell me that you were the great original 
Back-to-the- Lander. 

“‘ And, by the way, never mind the meet- 
ing of the heirs. You'll find title to the 
whole Churchuya Valley recorded in my 
name—a wedding present from my hus- 
band, Senator. I was married quite sud- 


Shaves ,o 


Yes,and more. That's the record of many men 
™ whoshavethemselves. Old blades made 
} sharper than new—in 10 seconds. For 

all Safety Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


) Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Machine gives ‘heel and toe 
action,” just likea barberstropsarazor. 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write for book- 
let. Send name of nearest dealer and 
State make of razor. 


denly day before yesterday. 
“Most sincerely, 
“HILDA GRAF BOGARTUS. 


“P. §, That’s what I should call playing 
both ends against the middle. Y.G.B.” 


“Tt’ll seem that way to him,” she com- 
mented to the laughing Jim, who aided the 
composition. 

“Tt was that way,” he urged. ‘‘You 


Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 2354, Dayton, 0. 


never had a chance to lose.” 
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This Will 
» Take Care of 
» You Both if 
- Anything 
_ Happens 


OKI) 


And as he said those words he 
knew that from that time on, 


neither of them would have to worry any more. They 
had both read the A*tna advertising and had both known that ac- 
cidents are so common in the United States that no man is safe. 
They had both known that one man in every seven is accidentally 
killed or injured each year, and they both know now that if he is 
hurt there is provided an income for him and an income for her. 


as you like by paying more than three 
cents daily. ($50 added to above pay- 
ments for death if you insure while 
under 40 years of age.) 

This man made his wife and child 
safe. He made himself safe. You 
can do the same if you do it 
now. Don’t wait until the -% 
accident does come. j,-& 
Then it will be too late. 77 
Send the Coupon ,/” 
today. 


COMPANY |” 


7 


It costs them only 3 cents a day. 
And that is all it will cost you if you 
are in a ‘‘Preferred”’ occupation. 3 
cents a day brings $1,250 to $3,250 
in case of death by accident; $5 to 
$10 weekly income for disability due 
to accidental injuries plus $1,000 to 
$3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, 
or the income plus $500 to $1,500 for 
loss of one hand, foot or eye; or $250 
for death from any cause. You can 
make these amounts as much larger 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. Z 


4 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 
and Liability Insurance. 


vA 


Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 


An tna Agent has a national advertising 
“Sy 
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MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by using our Attachable 
outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Easily 


Grow your own Vegetables 


Cut down living expenses. Easy to save 
time, labor, and money by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


Nile i) 
a I 


: bs fe 4 \ attached. No special tools required. 

This No. 16 Planet Jr will do all the cultiva- iy Write today for bargain FREE BOOK 
tion in your garden in the easiest, quickest ) list and free book de- 

and best way. Light but strong. Can be ‘Zl scribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor Attach- 


qf ment. Motorcycles, all makes, new and 
second-hand, $35 and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 161. Galesburg, Kansas 


used by man, woman or boy. 
New 72-page catalog free. Write 
S L Allen & Co 
Box 1205C Philadelphia 


You'll wonder how you ever got along 
without it!! Artistic, finished in fumed oak with 
handsome, durable, best Spanish Leatherette 
cover. Big, low and deep, and with the famous 
Royal features—a perfect dream of comfort. as / 
Price? Lowest ever! But read on — \ [ee = Wy 


All genuine Royal Easy Chairs have the word 
““Royal"’ stamped on the Push Button. \ 
INSIST ON SEEING IT. i) 

Takecouponto yourdealer iH 
FreeBooklet Passsur nee gucaer fl 
carry Royals write to us and we'll mail FREE 
an attractive 16-page descriptive booklet and the 


| 
\ “Push the Burien ge thee back seclines to 


any desired angle and is locked there till released by 
another finger pressure. Pull out the concealed Leg 


” - » Rest—entire body supported 
Push the Button-BackReclines” without kink or cramp. 


Such relaxation, such conscious rest 


“i you won't find this side of a four poster. Dura- name of Royal dealer honoring the coupon. WY 
we < ble, simple, silent and guaranteed trouble proof. THE ROYAL CHAIR CO., 801 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 
» Regular $26.75 value! Butnow,a8an »=j==]{-=22=2=]2=2====2=========9 


. introductory offer, sold through Royal dealers |, ; 
at the low cash price of only $19.75. . Take this Coupon to Dealer 
Royal Chair Co., 801 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. tm 

Extra $1.00 Saved -- Gentlemen:—In consideration of $1.00 allowed Ill 
If you present coupon to any Royal jj 0 SPECIAL No. 1, No. 2, sold under date of Ill 
dealer, makes net cash price only $18.75 (add tl 
$3.00 Denver and West). Or coupon ac- jy Es to — iil 


ceptable as first payment down if you fl] please credit us with $1.00 as per agreement. iil 
buy on “time’’ when price is a trifle ill til 
higher. Big value either way. Ill Dealer's Sig. ies? tH 
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me. 


of the Virtuolo. 


yourself, 
Virtuolo a day longer. 


1916 Virtuolo book — now! 


“The Best Investment for Pleasure I Ever Made— 


“‘And if there were no more Virtuolos, money 
could not buy this one. It can be played by all of 
us. It has no mechanical sound. It produces the 
effect of expert playing by hand. We earnestly say 
that the Virtuolo has given us great pleasure. 


Mr. G. H. P., a Virtuolo Purchaser. 


This is from an every-day man like you and 
He did not believe in players until he 
heard the Virtuolo. We get letters like that all 
the time — genuine expressions of appreciation 
For the 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO 


has revolutionized everyone’s ideas about player pianos. 
It will revolutionize yours when you hear it and play it 
Don’t put off the joy of “‘discovering”’ the 
And don’t invest in any player 
until you know about the Virtuolo. 


lallet & D 
Piano Co. 


Established 1839 
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Send post card for 


146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. om 


Makers of the Hallet & Davis Piano and the Virtuolo “Instinctive” 
Player Piano. Sole Distributors Conway Pianos and Player Pianos 7 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 
free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


PATEN 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


1 10 Days’ Free Trial—5 - Year Guarantee 
i RENTED 
By, APPLYING RENTALon PRICE, or 
SOLD 
for CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS 


A typewriter is almost as much a 
necessity in the homeas inan office. 


Letussend you one on 10 days' free 
A trial. Get a world famed Under- 
“ wood. Ask for circular No. D. 

Write for agency proposition. 


Wrenches 
Pliers 

Sc. Drivers 
Hammers 
Ratchets 
Wrench Kits 
Tool Kits 


Your dealer prob- 
» ably hasthem. If 
not, write us. 


HARTFORD, CT. 


TRADE MARK 


AS 
ANS 


GENUIN 


| Cusnee Chicken 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Cute Cr0dh- 


A LA KING 


READY TO SERVE ON 
TOAST OR PATTIE 
SHELLS. I challenge the chefs 
of the country to equal it. 

I challenge them to find finer poultry 
orfresher mushrooms. I challenge them to make as 
exquisitely flavored a golden cream dressing. 

A memorable dinner course. An extraordinary guest 
dish. Great for any luncheon. or supper. This 
delicacy of the great Clubs and Hotels, may now 
be enjoyed when or where you will. 

Your fine dealer will supply you at 25c 
and 50c each. Or, I willsupply you, pre- 
® paid, by mail, in half dozen lots at 
the $1.40 and $2.80, if you will send 
me the name of a finest grocer. 


Purity Cross,Inc.,Route 
2B, Providence, R.I. 


Copy This Sketch 


Illustratorsand cartoonists make $20to$125 
per week, My practical system of personal C 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent. Fifteen years’ successful work er 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 


me to teach you. Send me your sketch of cD >) 


President Wilson with 6cinstampsand I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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From factory Direct Jo YOU By Ex. or Parce/ Post Prepaid 
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BIG>GA MIE 
IRIUSILIES 


O DOUBT you remember, as a boy, 

reading the books of the first African 
big-game hunters—Grant, Baker, Speke. 
Those men used on elephants and buffaloes 
black-powder rifles of four bore or eight 
bore—small cannons—which were almost 
the limit in recoil to be sustained by the hu- 
man shoulder. You cannot find one of those 
guns in Africa or anywhere else to-day. 

When we came to the American repeat- 
ing rifle of forty-five caliber, seventy grains 
of black powder and five hundred grains 
of soft lead, everybody thought the top of 
rifle development had been attained. You 
would be laughed out of camp to-day if you 
carried one of those guns—the same sort 
with which many of our soldiers were armed 
in the Cuban campaign. 

To-day the American Army has the mod- 
ern Springfield rifle of the 1906 type, of 
thirty caliber, the Spitzer bullet of which 
has a velocity and accuracy combined that 
makes this the best military weapon in the 
world in the opinion of all army men. It is 
also one of the best big-game guns in the 
world to-day. Use it with a bullet of one 
hundred and seventy grains and it will do 
business with almost anything up to rhino 
and elephant, or big African buffalo. In- 
deed, it will kill all these animals if rightly 
handled. With this piece—which your gun- 
maker can reduce to sporting lines for you 
at a cost of a few dollars—you do not have 
to bother much about the elevations up to 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
yards, as once you needed to when you used 
the old black-powder Springfield load. 

As they are working up to great calibers 
again in European artillery, in rifles we are 
working all the time to smaller calibers— 
especially for sporting weapons. The rifle 
velocities of to-day are something enor- 
mous, tremendous, terrific. There has just 
come out a little twenty-five-caliber Amer- 
ican rifle the muzzle velocity of which goes 
over three thousand feet. A few years ago 
we vaunted our thirty-caliber rifles of 
twenty-three hundred feet velocity; and 
those same thirty calibers, with a bullet 
weighing two hundred and twenty grains, 
were thought sufficient to stop any big 
game on the American Continent—as indeed 
they were. ‘ 


Tiny Bullets of High Power 


One of the most popular African rifles for 
the lighter work for some time has been the 
.256 in bolt action. That is a mere baby of 
a gun—smaller even than the old American 
squirrel rifle; yet it has killed many ele- 
phants, lionsandrhinos and is very accurate 
and useful in open shooting, such as one has 
on the antelopes of Africa. Of course its 
killing power depends on the tremendous 
velocity of the little bullet. 

Any good hunter will tell you, however, 
that this rifle is not to be accepted on a 
paper-target basis—it is accurate, and it 
will kill if you place the little bullet.in the 
right spot. Apart from the vital spots on a 
big-game animal, it would be simply an 


annoyance and very risky for the user. At’ 


least one woman hunter has been known to 
kill a full-grown tusker with the .256; and 
this tiny bullet—one hundred and thirty- 
nine grains—has accounted for numberless 
specimens of other great game. 

The descent to the .256 from the black- 
powder four-bore rifle of early English days 
in Africa was at first gradual, and then very 
swift. It is easy to recall the report of an 
American adventurer, who, a little over a 
dozen years ago, came back from Africa 
and calmly announced that he had been 
able to kill all the species of African big 
game with the American repeating rifle of 
that day. Everybody scoffed at him at 
first. Since that time the truth of his state- 
ments has been proved a thousand times by 
other Americans. So many of our hunters 
have demonstrated, for instance, the .405 
American repeater that there is no longer 
any question. of its efficiency. One good 
hunter of the writer’s acquaintance says 
that, should he ever make a second trip to 
Africa, he would take no other gun but the 
.405 for any kind of game, and would use 
the soft-point bullets and not the full nickel 
jacketed. Everyone to his taste. That 
particular hunter would seem to be entitled 
to his own taste, for he has demonstrated 
his own skill and success. 
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Boat Owners 


We have compiled a useful beok for motor boatmen 
and yachtsmen, containing tables, photographic repro- 
ductions, diagrams and articles by experts. ; 


For instance, there are seven pages of information 
on the Compass, including an article by Capt. Alfred 
D’A. McNevin, the well-known Compass expert, 
There are eight sketches illustrating the mooring of 
boats, and eight or nine pages of hints on the subject. 
The information contained in these articles alone 
makes the book worth owning. 


In addition to information of this character, the 
book also shows representative goods —of particular 
interest to motor boat owners —from the line of 


DEPENDABLE 


UNE Marine Hardware 


These goods are well known all over the world, as re- 
liable in quality and workmanship, and you'll be glad to 
get acquainted with them. 

Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies is bound in heayy 
cover-stock; cover printed in two colors; and contains 
112 pages. It should be in every boat owner's locker, and 
will be sent promptly on receipt of 10c in stamps or coin, 
Write for your copy now. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
18 So. Main Street Middletown, Conn. = 
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New Spring Styles 
Your good dealer is now show- 


ing his new HALLMARK 
well- 


patterns—styles that 
dressed men prefer. 

When you look for your 
spring shirts secure unusual 
value at the price you like to 
pay—demand HALLMARK, 
$1.00, $1.50 and up. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL Collars — 


—— 
FOR BOYS ONLY 
All over the country thousands’ | 
of boys are earning a lot of money, 
besides getting some of the bes 
premiums ever offered. They do i 
by selling The Saturday Evening Pos 
on two days a week after schoo! 
hours.. Any boy can do it.- If you 7 
want more spending money send us — 
a postal card. The Curtis Publish- - 
ing Company, Box 320, Independ- | 


Ri 
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ence Square, Philadelphia. “Ae 


Pea, 
procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineeI- 
ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. . 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE Mine 
Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 
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“Seek home for rest 
For home ts best,’ 
sang the old town crier as he passed. 


I'THIN the house the 

chaste white wood- 
work and the sleek var- 
nished floor, reflect the 
truth of the song. 


Modern home-makers bring 
back the romance and cleanly 
coziness of finely finished floors, 


with ‘61’ Floor Varnish. 


Its abiding smoothness and 
beauty under severe usage makes 
a lasting investment. Water, hot 
or cold, does not penetrate nor 
discolor ‘‘61’? Floor Varnish. 

Vitralite, the Long-Life White Enamel, 
is the natural companion of ‘‘61’”’ Floor 
Varnish in any house, whatever may 
be the style of architecture. 


Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and “‘61’’ sent on request. 


The quality of P. &§ L. Varnish Products has always 
been their strongest guarantee. Our established policy 
is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by | 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 


ee 
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Says the Superint 
Purchasing Agent 


“Don’t let’s forget that the motors we 
put on these machines should be fully 
in keeping with our own quality 
standard. That’s why I recommend 
Robbins & Myers Motors. You'll 
find them on the leading motor- 
driven devices of all kinds.”’ 


THE superintendent knows that the service to 
be given by his electric-driven machines de- 
pends absolutely upon the reliability of the 

motors. That is why all manufacturers of high- 

quality electric-driven machines choose a motor of 
known reliability —why you always find Robbins & 

Myers Motors on the leading power-driven machines 

for home, office, store and factory. . 


The name Robbins & Myers is a quality guarantee. 
When you see it on the motor of any electrically- 
driven device, you know that the other features of 
the machine are of the same high quality. 


Twenty Years’ Experience 


Whatever the need, you know that the Robbins 
& Myers Motor you buy represents the best that can 
come of twenty years’ experience in motor building. 


If you are a manufacturer of any motor-driven 
device—from a vacuum cleaner to a machine tool — 
you can get a Robbins & Myers Motor made 
especially to fit your machine—made to give the 
service you want your product to give. 


We will gladly submit sample motors for trial, 
and quote on quantity lots. 


These Facts Await You 


Whether you're a manufacturer of motor-driven 
equipment, or a large or small power user, or a 
dealer, some very interesting Robbins & Myers facts 
await you— 


If a manufacturer of motor-driven machines, let Robbo pores 
our engineers send you complete data on motors tional Horse-Power Motors 
s for driving small power 

adapted for your machines. Ubi ube opr emcee 


store and shop, have the 


If a motor user write stating your particular motor frames of the direct and 
needs. We will gladly send information on motors alternating current motors 
° the same in all wmportant 

to meet your requirements. dimensions. Direct and 
: Z - : alternating motors can, 

If a dealer, write for bulletins, prices and discounts therefore, be interchanged 
and let our nearest office work with you in closing ET OE 
5 altering the machine 1n any 

that big sale. way. This feature enables 


manufacturers of motor- 
driven machines to furnish 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY their equipment for either 


; 5 . direct or alternating cur- 

Springfield, Ohio rent, without going to the 

New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland exp Le oe two dif- 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco ferent models. : 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


The beauty — 
the tenderness— 


the healthfulness— 


the deliciousness of 


Sunkist — 


California Seedless Navel 
Oranges 


should make you want more of them. 


Fresh from California with its wonderful sunshine, this 
sweet, juicy, luscious fruit brings to your home one of Na- 
ture’s richest bounties. 


To salads and desserts—to hundreds of them—this orange 
lends a flavor and a healthfulness that not all foods contain. 


Free peeling, seedless, firm but tender—it stands alone— 
the ideal orange—for culinary uses. 


And your whole family would be better for more oranges. 
Why not serve them every day—at every meal? 


* OK OK OK OK 


Sunkist are shipped to every market by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, a strictly non-profit, co-operative 
organization of eight thousand growers whose sole purposes 
in organizing are to grow better fruit and distribute it so econom- 
ically that every family may have oranges at a reasonable cost. 


All good dealers everywhere sell Sunkist oranges and 
lemons. Look for the tissue wrappers marked “Sunkist” and 
save these wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B8, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send Now 
for this Book 


Send a postcard to 
the address above and 
we'll mail to you free 
a beautiful recipe book 
called“Sunkist Salads and 
Desserts.” It will tell you 
how to make delicious dishes 
with oranges and lemons. 
Every housewife needs just 
such a book, Every family will 
delightinthenewdishesit suggests. 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR-—By Emerson Hough 


RED TOP 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OMBINES tire beauty, safety and 


mileage to the highest degree. It is 

the successful attainment of a high 
ideal, the carefully studied analysis of 
seventeen years of practical manufacturing 
experience and an application of that 
knowledge to the benefit of the motorist. 
Since its introduction two years ago it has 
gained steadily in popularity and leadership. 


Unique Fisk Free Service 
More than one hundred (100) Fisk Branches, 


covering the entire country, stand ready to 
serve motorists with free help, advice and in- 
struction, regardless of the make of tire used. 
Consult telephone directory for local Fisk - 


Branch and avail yourself of this Remarkable Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
$ Time to Re-tire? 
Service. (Buy Fisk) 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Varsity Fifty Five—and others 


These popular Varsity designs have made such a “hit” with young men 
yt \Y that other models may be overlooked. For men of any size and age we | 
i Ses finer make clothes that fit. 1h 


Our label is your guide to clothes satisfaction. Be sure it’s sewed 
in the coat; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx i 
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Chefs Prefer Crisco 


HEFS from all nations use Crisco with perfect confidence in its uniform richness and purity, know- 


ing that it will aid them in preparing: foods that look appetizing and taste delicious. 


They like Crisco for its-unfailing dependability. It is always the same, no matter where they may buy 
it or how they may use it. 


Crisco—delicate, tasteless and odorless—gives greater opportunity to create dainty, tasty dishes accepted every- 


where as proof of good cooking. 


for Fr -for Shortenin 
" os Ww ¢ Cake Making. 


Like ithese successful chefs thousands of housewives who pride themselves on 
their cooking also enthusiastically prefer Crisco. 


Crisco is purely vegetable, more easily digested, and it stays sweet as long as 
you need to keep it. It has all the qualities essential to your success in cooking. 


Bird’s Nest Pudding 


A very_tasty delicacy that is as good as it looks 


3 eggs 6 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
¥% cupful sugar 4 drops vanilla 
34 cupful flour ; gelatine eggs 
1 teaspoonful baking powder apricot jam 
¥% teaspoonful salt pistachio nuts 
angelica 
[Use level measurements] 
Break eggs into saucepan and beat lightly, add sugar and stir constantly over hot water until sugar 
and eggs are thick and creamy. Mix and sift baking powder, flour and salt. Add to egg mix- 
ture, then add melted Crisco and vanilla. Beat thoroughly, pour into shallow mold having tube 
center. Bake in moderate oven twenty minutes. Spread cake with apricot jam when cool; 
sprinkle with pistachio nuts. Make vanilla gelatine, using milk instead of water, and fill hollow 
eggs with mixture. When set, break egg shell away and fill nest with eggs. Garnish bottom 
of dish with angelica to represent twigs. 


You will find 365 dinner menus and 614 other recipes tested by Marion Harris Neil, the cooking authority, in 
““A Calendar of Dinners.’? This handsome, cloth-bound, gold-stamped, illustrated book tells all about 
Crisco. Let us send it to you. Address Dene K-4, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
closing five two-cent stamps. A paper-bound edition without ‘‘A Calendar of inners but with 250 
recipes is free. . 
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ONNIE BELL was her real name—Bonnie 
Bell Wright. It sounds like a race horse or 
a yacht, but she wasa girl. Like enough that 
name don’t suit you exactly for a girl, but it 


ited her pa, Old Man Wright. I 
yn’t know as she ever was baptized 
, that name, or maybe baptized 
_ all, for water was scarce in 
‘yyoming; but it never would of 
en healthy to complain about that 
ume before Old Man Wright or me, 
arly. 

As far as that goes, she had other 
umes too. Her ma called her Mary 
abel Wright; but her pa got to call- 
g her Bonnie Bell someway when 
ie was little, and it stuck, especial 
ter her ma died. 

That was when Bonnie Bell was 

ily eight years old that her ma 
ed, and her dying made a lot of 
fference on the ranch. I reckon 
ld Man Wright probably stole Bon- 
e Bell’s ma somewhere back in the 
sates when he was a young man. 
ie must of loved him some or she 
ouldn’t of came to Wyoming with 
m. She was tallish, and prettier 
ian any picture in colors—and 
ume! She tried all her life to let on 
ie liked the range, but she never 
as made for it. 
_ Now to see her throw that bluff 
id get away with it with Old Man 
right—and no one else, especial 
e—and to see Old Man Wright 
orrying, trying to figure out what 
as wrong, and not being able to— 
iat was the hardest thing any of us 
ver tried. The wayhe tried to make 
ie ma of Bonnie Bell happy was 
ain for anybody tosee. He’dstand 
ad look at the place where he seen 
ar go by last, and forget he had 
rope in his hand and his horse 
‘waiting. 

Wehad toset at the table, all three 
‘us, after she died—him and the kid 
ad me—and nobody at the end of 
1e table where she used to set—her 
‘ways in clothes that wasn’t just 
ke ours. I couldn’t hardly stand it. 
ut that was how game Old Man 
Tright was. 

He wasn’t really old. Like when 
& was younger, he was tall and 
raight, and had sandy hair and 
lue eyes, and weighed round a hun- 
red and eighty, lean. Everybody 
a the range always had knew Old 
lan Wright. He was captain of the 
ound-up when he was twenty and 


resident of the cattle association as soon as it was begun. I don’t know as a better 


By Emerson Hough 
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“Go to it, Sis!’’ Says Her Pa. 


owman ever was in Wyoming. He grew up at it. 


So did Bonnie Bell grow up at it, for that matter. She pleased her pa a-plenty, for 
ie took to a saddle like a duck, so to speak. Time she was fifteen she could ride any of 
1e stock we had, and if a brone’ pitched when she rid him she thought that was all right; 
1e thought it was just a way horses had and something to be put up with that didn’t 
mount to much. She didn’t know no better. She never did think that anything or 
nybody in the world had it in for her noways whatever. She natural believed that 
verything and everybody liked her, for that was the way she felt and that was the way 
. shaped there on the range. There wasn’t a hand on the place that would of allowed 
nything to cross Bonnie Bell in any way. 

She grew up tallish, like her pa, and slim and round, sameas her ma. She had brownish 
F yellowish hair, too, which was sunburned, for she never wore no bonnet; but her eyes 
as like her ma’s, which was dark and not blue, though her skin was white like her 


‘“‘You’ve Got Your Own Bank Account and it’s Bigger Than Mine”’ 


pa’s under his shirt sleeves, only she never had no 
freckles the way her pa. had—some was large as 
nickels on him in places. 
on her nose, but little. 


She maybe had one freckle 


Bonnie Bell was a rider from the 
time she was a baby, like I said, and 
she went into all the range work like 
she was built for it. Wild she was, 
like a filly or yearling that kicks up 
its heels when the sun shines and the 
wind blows. And pretty! Say, a 
new wagon with red wheels and yel- 
low trimmings ain’t fit for comparing 
to her none at all! 

When her ma died Old Man Wright 
wasn’t good for much for a long 
time, for he was always studying over 
something. Though he never talked 
a word about her, I allow that some- 
how or other after she died he kind of 
come to the conclusion that maybe 
she hadn’t been happy all the time, 
and he got to thinking that maybe 
he’d been to blame for it somehow. 
After it was too late, maybe, he seen 
that she couldn’t never have grew to 
be no range woman, no matter how 
long she lived. 

But still we all got to take things, 
and he done so the best he could; and 
after the kid began to grow up he was 
happier. Allthetimehe was a-rolling 
up the range and the stock, till he 
was richer than anybody you ever did 
see, though his clothes was just about 
the same. But, come round the time 
when Bonnie Bell was sixteen or 
seventeen years old, about propor- 
tionate like when a filly or heifer is a 
yearling or so, he began to study 
more. 

There was a room up in the half- 
story wheresometimes we kept things 
we didn’t need all the time—the fancy 
saddles and bridlesand things. Some 
old trunks wasinit. I reckon maybe 
Old Man Wright went up there 
sometimes when he didn’t say noth- 
ingaboutittonobody. Anyhow once 
I went up there for something and I 
seen him setting on the floor, some- 
thing in his hand that he was looking 
at so steady he never heard me. I 
don’t know what it was—picture 
maybe, orletter; and hisface was dif- 
ferent somehow— older like—so that 
he didn’t seem like the same man. 
You see, Old Man Wright was maybe 
softlike on the inside, like plenty of 
us hard men are. 

I crept out and felt right much to 
blame for seeing what I had, though 


I didn’t mean to. Seems like all my life I been seeing or hearing things I hadn’t no 


business to—some folks never do things right. That’sme. I never told Old Man Wright 


odd; and he says to me: 


come along. 
At last he says: 


“Curly, we’re up against it for fair!’’ says he. ; 
“Why, what’s wrong, Colonel?’’ says I, for I seen something was wrong all right. 
He didn’t answer at first, but sort of throwed his hand round to show I was to 


about my seeing him there and he don’t know it yet. But it wasn’t so long after that 
he come to me, and he hadn’t been shaved for four days, and he was looking kind of 


“Curly, we’re shore up against it!’’ He sighed then, like he’d lost a whole trainload 


of cows. 


“What’s up, Colonel?” says I. “Range thieves?” 
‘Hell, no!”’ says he. ‘I wish ’twas that—I’d like it.” 
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“Well,” says I, ‘“‘we got plenty of this water, and we 
branded more than our average per cent of calves this 
spring.” For such was so that year—everything was going 
fine. We stood to sell eighty thousand dollars’ worth of 
beef cows that fall. 

He didn’t say a word, and I ast him if there was any 
nesters coming in; and he shook his head. 

“T seen about that when I taken out my patents years 
ago. No; therangeis safe. That’s what’s the matter with 
it; the title is good—too good.” 

“Well, Colonel,” says I, some disgusted and getting up 
to walk away, “if ever you want to talk to me any send 
somebody to where I’m at. I’m busy.” 

“Set down, Curly,’ says he, not looking at me. 

So I done so. 

“‘Son,”’ says he to me—he often called me that along of 
me being his segundo for so many years—‘‘don’t go away! 
I need you. I need something.” 

Now I ain’t nothing but a freckled cowpuncher with 
red hair, and some says both my eyes don’t track the same, 
and I maybe toe in. Besides, I ain’t got much education. 
But, you see, I’ve been with Old Man Wright so long we’ve 
kind of got to know each other—not that I’m any good for 
Divine Providence neither. 

“Curly,” says he after a while when he got his nerve 
up, “Curly, it looks like I got to sell out—I got to sell 
the Circle Arrow!” 

Huh! That was worse than anything that ever hit me 
all my life, and we’ve seen some trouble too. I couldn’t 
say a word to that. 

After about a hour he begun again. 

“T reckon I got to sell her,’ says he. “I got to quit the 
game. Curly, you and me has got to make a change—I’m 
afraid I’ve got to sell her out—lock, stock and barrel.” 

“And not be a cowman no more?” says I. 

He nods. I look round to see him close. He was plumb 
sober, and his face was solemn, like it was the time I caught 
him looking in the trunk. 

“That irrigation syndicate is after me again,”’ says he. 

“Well, what of it?” says I. “‘Let ’em go some place 
else. It ain’t needful for us to make no more money— 
we’re plumb rich enough for anybody on earth. Besides, 
when a man is a cowman he’s got as far as he can go—there 
ain’t nothing in the world better than that. You know it 
and so do I.” 

He nods, for what I said was true, and he knew it. 

“Colonel,’”’ I ast him, ‘‘have you been playing poker?” 

“Some,” says he. ‘Down to the Cheyenne Club.’ 

“How much did you lose?” 

“‘T didn’t lose nothing—in fact I won several thousand 
dollars and eight hundred head of steers last week,” 
says he. 

“Well, then, what in hell is wrong?” says I. 

“Tt goes back a long ways,”’ says he after a while, and 
now his face looked more than ever like it did when he 
was there a-going through them trunks. I turns my own 
face away now, so as not to embarrass him, for I seen he 
was sort of off his balance. 
“Tt’s her,” says the old 
man at last. I might of 
knew that—might of knew 


PER, 


it was either Bonnie Bell or her ma that he had in his mind 
all the time; but he couldn’t say a damn word. He went 
on after a while: 

““When she was sick I begun to get sort of afraid about 
things. One day she taken Bonnie Bell by one hand and 
me by the other, and says she to me: ‘John Willie’—she 
called me that, though nobody knew it maybe—‘John 
Willie,’ says she, ‘I want to ask something I never dared 
ask before, because I never did know before how much you 
cared for me real,’ says she. Oh, damn it, Curly, it ain’t 
nobody’s business what she said.” 

After a while he went on again. 

““*Lizzie,’ says I to her, ‘what is it? I’ll do anything for 
you.’ 

“““Promise me, then, John Willie,’ says she, ‘that you’ll 
educate my girl and give her the life she ought to have.’ 

“Why, Lizzie,’ says I, ‘of course I will. I’ll do anything 
in the world you say, the way you ask it.’ 

“«™hen give her the place that she ought to have in 
life,’ she says to me.” 

He stopped talking then for maybe a hour, and at last he 
says again: 

“Well, Curly, let it go at that. I can’t talk about 
things. I couldn’t ever talk about her.” 

I couldn’t talk neither. After a while he kind of went 
on, slow: 

“The kid’s eighteen now,”’ says he at last. ‘‘She’s going 
to be a looker like her ma. It’s in her blood to grow up in 
the cow business too—that’s me. But she’s got it in her, 
besides, like her ma, to do something different. 

“T don’t like to do my duty no more than anybody else 
does, but it shore is my duty to educate that kid and give 
her a chance for a bigger start than she can get out here. 
It was that that was in her ma’s mind all the time. She 
didn’t want her girl to grow up out here in Wyoming; she 
wanted her to go back East and play the game—the big 
game—the limit the roof. She ast it; and she’s got to 
have it, though she’s been dead more than ten years now. 
As for you and me, it can’t make much difference. We’ve 
brought her up the best we knew this far.” 

“Well, you can’t sell the Circle Arrow now, 
“and I’ll tell you why.” 

“Tell me,’ says he. 

“Well, let’s figure on it,” says I. “It'll take anyways 
four years to develop Bonnie Bell ready to turn off the 
range, according to the way such things run. She’ll have 
to go to school for at least four years. Why not let the 
thing run like it lays till then, while you send her East?” 

. “You mean to some girls’ college?” says he. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
been thinking that all out. She’ll have to go to the same 
kind of schools her ma did and be made a lady of, like 
her ma.”” He looks a little more cheerful and says to me: 
“That’ll put it off four years anyways, won’t it?” 

“Shore it will,” says I. ‘‘ Maybe something will happen 
by that time. It don’t stand to reason that them syndi- 
cate people will be as foolish four years from now as they 
are to-day; and like enough you can’t sell the range then 

nohow.” That makes us 
both feel a lot cheerfuller. 
Well, later on him and 
me begun looking up in 


” 


says I, 


“Curly, You and Me Has Got to Make a Change —I’m Afraid I’ve Got to Sell Her Out—Lock, Stock and Barret” 


know what you'll do, but I’ll aust ask you.” 


books what was the best 
college for girls, though 
none of ’em said anything 
about caring special for 
girls that knew more of 
horses and cows than any- 
thing else. Weseen names 
of plenty of schools—Vassar 
and Ogontz and Bryn’ 
Mawr — but we couldn’t 
pronounce them names; so 
we voted against 
them all. At 
last I found one 
that looked all 
right—it was 
named Smith. 

“‘Here’s the 
place!”’ says I 
to Old Man 
Wright; and I 
showed him on 
thepage. ‘This 
man Smith 
sounds like he 
had some horse 
sense. Let’s 
send Bonnie 
Bell to Old 
ManSmithand 
see what he’ll do with her.” 

Well, we done that. Old 
Man Smith must of knew 
his business pretty well, for [| i | 
what he done with Bonnie | 
Bell was considerable. She 
was changed when she got 
back to us the first time, come 
summer of the first year. 
I didn’t get East and I 
never did meet up with Old Man Smith at all; but f sa) 
he must of knew his business. His catalogue said his lini 
was to make girls appreciate the Better Things of life. Hi 
spelled Better Things in big letters. Well, I don’t kno 
whether Bonnie Bell begun to hanker after them Bette 
Things or not, but she was changed after that every yea 
more and more when she come home. In four years a 
wasn’t the same girl. 

She wasn’t spoiled—you couldn’t spoil her noways 
She was as much tickled as ever with the colts and thi 
calves and the chickens and the alfalfa and the mountains 
and she could still ride anything they brought along, ani 
she hadn’t forgot how to rope. Still, she was different 
Her clothes was different. Her hats was different. He 
shoes was different. Her hair was done up different 
Somehow she had grew up less like her pa and more lik 
herma. So then I seen that about the worst had happene 
to him and me that could happen. Them Better Thing 
was not such as grew in Wyoming. 

Now, Old Man Wright and me, us two, had brought uy 
the kid. Me being foreman, that was part of my busines 
too. We been busy. I could see we was going to bea lo 
busier. Before long something was due to pop. At las 
the old man comes to me once more. - 

“Curly,” says he, “I was in hopes something woul 
happen, so that this range of ours wouldn’t be no tempta 
tion to them irrigation colonizers; I was hoping somethin, 
would happen to them so they would lose their money 
But they lost their minds instead. These last four year 
they raised their bid on the Circle Arrow a half mee 
dollars every year. 

“They’ve offered me more money than there is in thy 
whole wide world. They say now that for the brand an( 
the range stock and the home ranch, and all the hay land 
and ditches that we put in so long ago, they’ll give m' 
three million eight hundred thousand dollars—a third of i i 
in real money and the rest secured on the place. What di 
you think of that?” | 

“T think somebody has been drunk,” says I. “Ther 
ain’t that much money at all. I remember seeing Mis: 
Anderson, Bonnie Bell’s teacher down at Meeteetse, maki 
a million dollars on the blackboard, and it reached clea 
across it—six ciphers, with a figure in front of it. And tha 
was only one million dollars. When you come to talkin; 
nearly four million dollars—why, there ain’t that mucl 
money. They’re fooling you, Colonel.” 

“T wish’t they was,’’ says he, sighing; “but the agen’ 
keeps pestering me. He says they'll make it four millior 
flat, or maybe more, if I’ll just let go. You see, Curly, w 
picked the ground mighty well years ago, and them ditche: 
we let in from the mountains for the hay years ago is wha’ 
they got their eyes on now. They say, too, that folks. cal 
dry-farm the benches up toward the mountains—the} 
can’t, and I don’t like to see nobody try it. I’m a cowmat 
and I don’t like to see the range used for nothing else. Bu 
what am I going to do?” 

“Well, what are you going to do, Colonel?” says I. “ 
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She Was So Easy to Look At 
That a Good Many People 
Would Turn Round 
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“Of course,” says he, “it ain’t in my heart to sell the 
irele Arrow—you know that—but I got to. Here’s 
onnie Bell. She’s finished—that is to say, she ain’t fin- 
hed, but just beginning. She’s at the limit of what the 
nge will produce for her right now. We got to move on.” 
I nodded to him. 

We both felt the same about it. It wasn’t so much 
hat happened to us. 

“Well,” says he, “we got to pick out a place for her to 
ye at after we sell the range. I thought of St. Louis; but 
’s too hot, and I never liked the market there. Kansas 
ity is a good cowtown; but it ain’t as good as Chicago. 
reckon Chicago maybe is as good a cowtown as there is.” 

“Well, Colonel,” says I, ‘‘I reckon here’s where I go 
Test.” 

“You go where?” says he to me, sharp. 

“West,” says if 

“There ain’t no West,” says he. ‘“‘ Besides, what do you 
ean? What are you talking about, going anywheres?’’ 

“You said you was going to sell the range,” says I. 
That ends my work, don’t it? I filed on eight or ten 
ymesteads, and so did the other boys. It’s all surveyed 
ad patented, and it’s yours to sell.” 

He didn’t say nothing for a while, his 
dam’s apple walking up and down his 
eck. 

“You been square to me all your 
fe, Colonel,” says I, ‘‘and I can’t kick. 
ll cowpunchers has to be turned out to 
rass sometime and 
’s been along time 
ying forme. I’m 
3 old as you are, 
olonel, and I can’t 
ymplain.”’ 

“Curly,” says he, 
what you're say- 
ig cuts me a little 
iore than anything 
ver did happen to 
ie. Ain’t I always 
oneright by you?”’ 

“Of course you 
ave, Colonel. Who 
aid you hadn’t?”’ 

“Ain’tyoualways 
een square with 
1e?” 

“Best I knew 
Ownmesays.l. “‘T 
ever let my right 
and know what my 
ft was doing with a 
unning iron—and 
was left-handed.” 
| “tivat's right’ 
ou helped me get 
iy start in the early 
ays. Lowealot to 
ou—alotmore than 
’ve ever paid; but 
he least I could do for you would be to give you a home 
nd a place at my table as long as ever you live, and more 
vages than you’re worth—ain’t that the truth?” 

“T don’t know how you figure that,” says I. 

“Yes you do, too, know how I figure that—you know 
here ain’t but one way I could figure it. You stay with 
ae till hell freezes under both of us; and I don’t want to 
lear no more talk about you going West or nowheres else.” 

Folks’ Adam’s apples bothers sometimes. 

_“We built this brand together,” says he, “and what 
ight you got to shake it now?” says he; me not being 
ble now to talk much. “We rode this range, every foot of 
t, together, and more than once slept under the same 
addle blanket. I’ve trusted you to tally a thousand head 
if steers for me a half dozen times a year. You’ve had the 
pring rodeo in your hands ever since I can remember. 
‘ou’ve been one-half pa of that kid. Has times changed 
o much that you got a right to talk the way you’re 
alking?”’ 

“You're going back into the States, though, Colonel,” 
ays I. “They turn men out there when they’re forty— 
nd Vil never see forty again. I read in the papers that 
ory is the dead line back there.” 

wit ain’t in Wyoming,” says he. 

We won’t be in Wyoming no more, then,” says I. 
_ He set and looked off across the range toward the Gun- 
ight Gap, at the head of the river, and I could see him 
eS under his freckles. He was game, but he was 
_ “We can’t help it, Curly,” says he. “We've raised the 
sirl between us and we’ve got to stick all the way through. 
You've been my foreman here and you got to be my fore- 
nan there in the city. We'll land there with a few million 
er or so and I reckon we’ll learn the game after a 


ae make a hell of a vallay, wouldn’t I, Colonel?” 
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“T didn’t ask you to be no vallay for me,” says he. “I 
ast you to be my foreman—you know damn well what 
I mean.” 

I did know, too, far as that’s concerned, and I thought 
more of Old Man Wright then than I ever did. Of course 
it’s hard for men to talk much out on the range, and we 
didn’t talk. 

We only set for quite a while, with our knees up, break- 
ing sticks and looking off at the Gunsight Gap, on top of 
the range—just as if we hadn’t saw it there any day these 
past forty years. 

I was plenty scared about this new move and so was he. 


‘It’s just like riding into a ford where the water is stained 


with snow or mud and running high, and where there ain’t 
no low bank on the other side. You don’t know how it is, 
but you have to chance it. It looked bad to me and it did 
to him; but we had rid into such places before together and 
we both knew we had to do it now. , 
“Colonel,” says I at last to him, } 
“T don’t like it none, but I got to | 
go through with you if you want 
me to.” | 


There Wasn’t Anything in the Whole 
Wide World We Didn’t Have to Eat Except Ham Shank and Greens 


He sort of hit the side of my knee with the back of his 
hand, like he said “It’s a trade.” And it was a trade. 

That’s how come us to move from Wyoming to Chicago, 
looking for some of them Better Things. 


II 


a ELL, Curly,’ says Old Man Wright to me one day 
a couple of months after we had our first talk, “I 
done it!” 

“You sold her?” says I. 

“Yes,” says he. 

“How much did you set ’em back, Colonel?” says I; 
and he says they give him a million and a half down, or 
something like that, and the balance of four million and a 
quarter deferred, one, two, three. 

That’s more money than all Wyoming is worth, let 
alone the Yellow Bull Valley, which we own. 

“That’s a good deal of money deferred, ain’t it, Colo- 
nel?” says I. 

“Well, I don’t blame ’em,” he says. “If I had to pay 
anybody three or four million dollars I’d defer it as long 
as I could. Besides, I’m thinking they’ll defer it more than 
one, two and three years if they wait for them grangers 
to pay ’em back their money with what they can raise. 

“But ain’t it funny how you and me made all that 
money? It’s a proof of what industry and economy can 
do when they can’t help theirselfs. When Tug Patterson 
wished this range on me forty years ago I hated him sin- 
ful. Yet we run the ditches in from year to year, gradual, 
and here we are! ; 

“Well, now,” he goes on, “they want possession right 
away. We got to pull our freight. You and me, Curly, we 
ain’t got no home no more.” 

That was the truth. In three weeks we was on our way, 
turned out in the world like orphans. Still, Old Man 
Wright he just couldn’t bear to leave without one more 
whirl with the boys down at the Cheyenne Club. He was 


gone down there several days; and when he come back he 
was hungry, but not thirsty. 

“Tt’s no use, Curly,” says he. “It’s my weakness and I 
shore deplore it; but I can’t seem to get the better of 
my ways.” 

“How much did you lose, Colonel?” I ast him. 

“Lose?” says he. “I didn’t lose nothing. I win four 
sections and five hundred cows. I didn’t goto doit and I’m 
sorry, because what am I going to do with them cows?” 

“Deed ’em to Bonnie Bell,” says I. ‘Trust ’em out to 
some square fellow you know on shares. We may need ’em 
for a stake sometime.” 

“That’s a good idea,’”’ says he. ‘‘Not that I’m scared 
none of going broke. Money comes to me—I can’t seem 
to shoo it away.” 

“‘T never had so much trouble,” says I, “but if you’re 
feeling liberal give me a chaw of tobacco and let’s talk 
things over.”” We done that, 
and we both admitted we was 
scared to leave Wyoming and go 
to Chicago. We had to make 
our break though. 

Bonnie Bell was plumb happy. 
She kept on telling her pa about 
the things she was going to do 
when she got to the city. She 
told him that, so far as she was 
concerned, she’d never of left the 
range; but since he wanted to go 
East and insisted so, why, she 
was game to go along. And he 
nods all the time while she talks 
that way to him— 
him aching inside. 

We didn’t know 
any more than a 
rabbit where to go 
when we got to Chi- 
cago; but Bonnie 
Bell took charge of 
us. We put up in 
the best hotel there 
was, one that looks 
out overthe lake and 
where it costs you a 
dollar every time 
youturnround. The 
bell-hops used to 
give us the laugh 
quiet at first, and 
when the manager 
come and sized us up 
he couldn’t make us 
out till we told him 

ey yy a few things. “Grad- 
ye ual, though, folks 
4 round that hotel be- 
gun to take notice 

ve of us, especial of 

Bonnie Bell. They 

found out, too, like 

enough, that Old Man Wright had more money than 

anybody in Chicago ever did have before—at least he 
acted like he had. 

“Curly,” says he to me one day, “‘I got to go and take 
out a new bank account. I can’t write checks fast enough 
on one bank to keep up with Bonnie Bell,” says he. 

“What’s she doing, Colonel?” I ast him. 

“Everything,” says he. “‘Buying new clothes and 
pictures, and lots of things. Besides, she’s going to be 
building her house right soon.” f 

““What’s that?” I says. 

“Her house. She’s bought some land up there on the 
Lake Front, north of one of them parks; it lays right on 
the water and you can see out across the lake. She’s picked 
a good range. If we had all that water out in Wyoming we 
could do some business with it, though here it’s a waste— 
they keep it only just to look at. 

“She’s got a man drawing plans for her new house, 
Curly—she says we’ve got to get it done this year. That 
girl shore is a hustler! Account of them things, you can 
easy see it’s time for me to go and fix things up with a new 
bank.” 

So we go to the bank he has his eye on, about the biggest 
and coldest one in town—good place to keep butter and 
aigs; and we got in line with some of these Chicago people 
that are always in a hurry, they don’t know why. We 
come up to where there is a row of people behind bars, like 
in a jail. The jail keepers they set outside at glass-top 
tables, looking suspicious as any case keeper in a faro 
game. They all looked like Sunday-school joiks. I felt 
uneasy. 

Old Man Wright he steps up to one of the tables where 
a fellowis setting with eyeglasses and chin whiskers—oldish 
sort of man; and you knew he looked older than he was. 
He didn’t please me. He sizes us up. We was still wearing 
the clothes we bought in Cheyenne at the Golden Eagle, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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MAY CHAPIN, rough-stuff comedy girl, have been 

elected to splash into the strange waters of literature 

and celebrate the lives of the movie queens. No doubt 
I shall have to come up for air occasionally, so this story 
is likely to have about as much literary construction as a 
hardware catalogue. However, I hope the editors will be 
as good sports asI am. Like ‘‘Spencer Grandon,” I, too, 
shall use the device of anonymity to conceal from the 
public the identity of my characters—myself included. 
For this is not to be press-agent stuff, but a further inti- 
mate peek into the lives of movie folk. 

Whatever biography the story contains must, of neces- 
sity, be that of two girls, for Agnes Underhill and I met in 
high school, when we entered the ninth grade with four 
hundred other students from all over town; and our lives 
have run parallel ever since. There is a joyous democracy 
in such a school as we attended, profitable both to those 
who come from the Westlake district and to those from the 
gas tanks. Agnes was a beautiful, cultured daughter of one 
of the first families; I, too, was the daughter of a first 
family—if you come in by the way of Watts. Her father 
was a judge of the superior court; mine, a motor cop. Both 
were officers of the law—we had at least that much in com- 
mon. But notwithstanding the great social gulf that sepa- 
rated us, by the end of our Scrub year we were known as 
Mocha and Java. 

Mrs. Grandon, who is guide, philosopher and friend to 
all the girls at the studio, has the most fascinating reasons 
for these high-school friendships. They are economic and 
sociological and I cannot quote them here; but she makes a 
very strong point of the fact that two boys on our debating 
team were the closest friends, while their fathers, who were 
rivals in business, notoriously hated each other. The rea- 
son, she says, was because their interests were identical. 


The Golden Age of Romance 


GNES and I had an identity of interest. Besides our 
mutual loyalty to the school, we both wanted to be 
movie actresses. In this desire, however, we were not 
entirely original, for out of twelve hundred girls at the 
school at least eleven hundred and fifty aspired to the 
same lofty heights. Some of them, of course, were taking 
domestic science and others commercial courses; yet there 
burned in the heart of nearly every girl there a romantic 
hope that some time she would attain the purple of a 
moving-picture queen. 

But we two had determination as well as hope, and we 
framed up our courses with our goal in mind. We took all 
the oral English, expression and dramatics the school 
offered, and that was one of the strongest departments. 
We had a class on stagecraft that made a practical study of 
the mechanical side of dramatic work. In our second year 
we were both elected to the Players Club, and by the time 
we were eleventh graders Agnes had won the lead for the 
big play of the year. I was given a comedy rdle. 

We were now fully determined to show some of the 
movie queens how it ought to be done, though I fear 
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Mae Marsh Preparing for Scene 


I was the more dynamic determiner of the two. I knew 

perfectly well that my mother would explode when I 

told her my plans, and as for Dad, he would cut out 

his muffler on the choicest lot of Irish thunder words 

in his vocabulary. But though Dad was very volatile 

he always permitted his little May to go right up and 

scratch him between the horns, and in the end he would 

blow out a tire to help her get her tiniest wish. With 

Agnes it was different—quite. Her set believed in own- 
ing moving-picture studios, but in working elsewhere. She 
was destined for college, Europe, and all the other finishing 
touches which would fit her for her station in life. It was 
my job to nurse her rebellion and keep her untamed. I was 
firmly convinced that if ever Agnes broke in she would make 
most of the headliners look like canceled postage stamps. 

These were our schoolgirl dreams. We simply had to 
act—there was nothing else for it. The gods had marked 
us and the world must not be denied. Exactly what I was 
to do I had never quite determined, but I knew I was to do 
it magnificently. Agnes was more romantic than I and 
read Maurice Hewlett; I liked Shaw, Synge and George 
Moore—my tastes were Irish. And, heavens, the superi- 
ority we felt to girls who were content with Longfellow, 
Wordsworth and Dickens! Agnes’ romance was abstract— 
she wasn’t very strong for the boys; mine was concrete, 
and I always included a suitor or two, until I fell for my 
film favorite—then the boys became merely scenery to me. 

I have learned that every age has its romance. My 
mother tells me that her girlish dream was to marry the 
ringmaster of a circus and go to Niagara Falls on a wed- 
ding trip; while my grandmother, when young, was wont to 
read the novels of The Duchess, and spent her maidenhood 
hoping that some day Sir Guy Harringsford would come 
galloping through her village and earry her off to his 
manor house, where she would live and die a willing pris- 
oner. My idea of the quintessence of romance was to play 
opposite Spencer Grandon and have him mean what he 


Constance Collier 


Bessie Eyton 


does in the final dissolve. I’ll bet I had fifty pictures of 
him, my favorite being the one in the sport shirt. Oh, those 
cow eyes of his! I could have died for “‘one look into their 
abysmal depths.”’ And to think, all this time he was mar- 
ried to the finest girl in the world! : 

While I was dreaming of my hero Agnes had a case on a 
girl, for she always bestowed her affections on her own 
gender. This romantic phenomenon is common among 
schoolgirls. First, it was her dramatics teacher, and then 
Vivian Vane, the reigning movie queen. I couldn’t under- 
stand this devotion at all. Vivian Vane was no doubt beau- 
tiful, but it was an insipid sort of beauty and, personally, 
I thought Agnes had her beaten to a custard. Anyway I 
burned all my candles before Spencer Grandon. 


The Visit of Vivian Vane 


N OUR last year in school Agnes had the lead in the 

Senior play and I, as usual, had the comedy réle. That’s 
what always fell to me, because I had a turned-up nose. 
My dramatics teacher insisted, however, that I was thus 
fated because I inherited my father’s grim sense of humor, 

Her slant on Dad was gained from the following episode: 
One day my mother received a note from the vice principal 
criticizing my personal appearance. She objected, she said, 
to the rouge. Mother wrote and told her if I came to school 
that way again I was to have my face washed right there. 
Next day it so happened. Imagine her chagrin when my 
Trish skin refused to yield up its color. A few days later 
Dad arrested the vice principal for speeding on Wilshire 
Boulevard! 

Though we were up to our ears in the Senior play, June 
seemed ages away. We had become the worst movie fans 
in school and were restless to splash in. We went to see all 
the first runs we could crowd in Saturdays and holidays, 
and we usually managed to sneak in a few others during 
the week. We read all the motion-picture magazines, and 
once in sweet embarrassment we wrote letters to our favor- 
ites. We received no replies. 

One day the principal of the school announced at assem- 
bly that he had given permission to a picture company to 
make scenes on our campus at the noon roll call. The boys 
were to play some football and the other students were to 
fill up the bleachers. We were only mildly excited, for 
many other companies had used our campus in a similar 
way; but imagine Agnes’ sensations when she heard the 
yell leader call through his megaphone: “Now, all together, 
fellows! lLet’s give three for Vivian Vane! Are you 
r-e-a-d-y!”” Two thousand students roared their Indian 
greeting as the queen of the movies emerged from her 
automobile. Too ial ee 

“Agnes,” I said, “if you want to meet her, beat it down 
to one hundred and forty and stick round until she comes! 
Don’t ask any questions. I’ve got a scheme.” ae 

I made the fine-arts building in about two jumps, and 
when I returned to the field I bore a note to Miss Vane 
from our teacher in dramatics which invited her to visit 
our class in stagecraft. Would she come over right after 
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the picture? She would! And 
Little May was to escort her, 
greatly to the jealousy of one 
thousand callow schoolboys. 

Through long association 
with each other Agnes and I 
were telepathic partners, so she 
tumbled to my scheme at once, 
and when I ushered the brightest 
star in filmdom into one hundred 
and forty to see the workings of 
the miniature theater and our 
new lightning stunts Agnes had 
everything in readiness. They 
took to each other at once, and 
when they parted Miss Vane 
was asking Agnes to come and 
see her at thestudio. Youshould 
have seen that girl after her god- 
Jess had flown! 

Her eyes were as large as a 
eading man’s and she fairly 
rembledinecstasy. Thatafter- 
100n she flunked in chemistry 
ind Spanish; the next day she 
lunked in everything. 

Thefollowing Saturday Agnes 
ooka car to Hollywood atseven 
clock in the morning, though 
ler engagement was not until 
en. What she did there I was 
ever able to learn; she raved 
nd mooned about so much I 
ould gather little sense. All I 
eally understood was that when 
he departed the beautiful 
‘ivian had kissed her good-by and had given her a signed 
hotograph. After she left the studio she walked four 
uiles in the country. She wanted to be alone! 

It was now good-by work, home, mother and every- 
hing! Agnes bought an old-rose sweater like Vivian’s; she 
ore her hair like Vivian’s; she had her dresses made like 
ivian’s; to Vivian she sent flowers and notes—in fact, in 
ll the Vicissitudes of Vivian there was nothing so terrible 
s the case Agnes had on her. I tried to hold her to the 
round, but she had gone up in the air like a beautiful pink 
alloon. Her work in school became utterly demoralized 
nd, dropping from the proud heights of four A’s in the 
rst term, she had notices from all her teachers of impend- 
g failure. 

One day the vice principal called Agnes to the office 
here she met face to face—her mother. Preliminaries 
ere short. With the wisdom that comes with her office 
le vice principal explained in two minutes exactly what 
ie trouble was. 


‘ 


The Siege of the Studios 


RS. UNDERHILL,” she said, “this moving-picture 

business is the hardest problem we have to combat. 
l the girls are troubled with it and a few of them have 
st their heads entirely. We have more than twelve hun- 
ed girls in this school, and if it were not for constant 
pervision of their dress and manners a thousand of them 
duld look like moving-picture actresses. Such are the 
andards of the day.” 
Agnes was dismissed from the conference. What hap- 
ned subsequently I do not know, but she began imme- 
ately to feel the results at home. Her wardrobe was 
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We Were Not the Only Girls Who Were Trying to Break In; 


edited from hat to shoes, and to add to her humiliation her 
brothers guyed her unmercifully. 

If it had not been that our past records in school had 
been good I don’t know how we should ever have grad- 
uated, for our minds were so full of plans for a summer 
campaign of assaults on the movie studios we could think 
of little else. The annual discussion as to the propriety of 
each girl’s making her own commencement gown out of a 
dollar’s worth of material, or being permitted to blow her- 
self according to her ability, did not interest us in the least. 
All we wished was to muddle through somehow—and then 
be free. 

The week following our graduation we set out, I with 
the consent of my family, but Agnes surreptitiously. Our 
first few days’ experience was very discouraging. We found 
that we were not the only girls who were trying to break in; 
that there were literally hundreds of us. True, most of the 
applicants waiting in line were without any qualifications 
whatsoever—even good looks—yet there were a few who 
seemed to have it all over us. 

At the big studios there were regular employment agen- 
cies with limited office hours, usually from nine until 
eleven, and the method of registration was not unlike that 
used at domestic employment offices. As a rule they sim- 
ply took one’s name and address, and that ended it. But if 
the unsympathetic gent with the cold eyes saw anything in 
an applicant that he thought might be useful he would 
look her over, like a judge in a dog show, and ask innumer- 
able questions. 

In three studios we were fortunate enough to have our 
photographs and points entered in the large album. Dad 
told me that burglars enjoyed the same attention in his 
business. I learned later that these albums are all indexed 


There Were Literally Hundreds of Us 


according to type, so that the 
studio can, at a moment’s no- 
tice, get in touch with any kind 
of human architecture that a 
particular piece calls for. 

We found, however, that a 
simple registration of our phy- 
sical charms and eccentricities 
was not enough. A perpetual 
bombardment was advisable, 
for often the assistant directors 
would go down the line or into 
the yard and pick a lucky vic- 
tim—sometimes a whole 
bunch—for immediate work. 
The waiting in line was pretty 
tiresome at times, but it was 
made interesting in contemplat- 
ing the others and hearing 
their stories—tired girls out of 
work, unhappy wives, ambitious 
mothers, and no end of school- 
girls registering under fictitious 
names. 

The mothers with preco- 
cious—or stupid—children were 
the most puzzling to me. Some 
of them, in the hope of exploit- 
ing their offspring, had dressed 
them up like bisque dolls with 
bare knees and skirts like lamp 
shades. One mother actually 
had her little four-year-old 
daughter painted like a leading 
lady. The sight was discourag- 
ing to one opposed to child labor. 

Since this first insight into mother love as displayed at 
moving-picture studios I have seen some shocking things. 
The hardships some mothers submit their children to for 
three dollars a day is downright cruel. I saw one woman 
allow her infant in arms to lie in a cot through a fire scene 
in which the babe was nearly strangled by smoke from the 
pots. The director, on account of something that was 
wrong, ordered a retake. The mother immediately placed 
the poor child back in the cot. When the director’s atten- 
tion was called to the condition of the infant he gave the 
woman a fearful dressing down, cut out the scene, and told 
her never to report at the studio again. Of course all the 
mothers were not as wicked as that one; yet we saw some 
pretty hard faces during those discouraging days of waiting. 


Souvenirs of Title-Réles 


BeSiDes this method of direct application there was 

another way to break into the pictures: this was by going 
to dramatic schools that guaranteed to place the student, 
after good stiff training and a stiffer price. Some of them 
no doubt were honest enough, but there were innumerable 
fakes. Then there were men who advertised that if you 
simply paid for the film they would take a picture of you 
leading in some standard drama or opera, such as Carmen; 
and in this way the actress could see exactly how she looked 
on the screen. It was also promised that these films would 
be submitted to the directors, who would immediately 
seek out anybody who made the grade. There are many 
poor, disillusioned girls who have a few feet of such film as 
the only souvenir of their dramatic experience. Still it is 
something to have once played the title réle in Carmen. 
There are real actresses who haven’t done that. 


Tully Marshall, DeWolf Hopper, Douglas Fairbanks, Jane Grey, Orrin Johnson 
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But the most undignified way of achieving one’s dra- 
matic Arcadia was to answer one of the innumerable 
advertisements for girls. Some of them were invitations 
to attend a ball ‘‘where a well-known director will be in 
attendance and for a price will select the prettiest girl 
on the floor and guarantee her a position with a famous 
company.” Others were for bunches of girls to act in mob 
stuff. 

As sophisticated as we thought we were, Agnes and I fell 
for one of these latter come-ons. Out of the two hundred 
girls who answered the advertisement about twelve were 
given work for two hours. We were among the fortunate 
dozen. When the scene was finished four of us were 
requested to remain; it looked as though we had made a 
hit, and we were the happiest girls in Los Angeles. 

But somehow I didn’t like the looks of the man who 
selected us. When he told us he thought he could use us 
Monday and would like us to go motoring to the beach 
with him and his assistant to discuss our parts—I had his 
number. Dear little Agnes, who was a year older than 
I—by the calendar—was all for going; but I said: 

“Nothing doing, Mr. Man, on the beach stuff. I think 
we shall return to our mahmahs.”’ There is some merit in 
having one’s dad a motor cop; he knows the beaches well! 
The other two girls went. 

The next advertisement was blind, and we soon discov- 
ered the thing was not on the square. One look at the office 
and we knew that the buzzards in charge of the trap had 
nothing whatever to do with moving pictures. I will dwell 
on this unpleasant phase of the game only long enough to 
warn ambitious girls that the moving-picture business has 
its share of beasts who make girls pay for their jobs; and 
that there are fake schemes for luring movie-mad girls for 
purposes deliberately sinister. At one time many girls dis- 
appeared so suddenly, after stating that they were going to 
certain studios, that the police stationed men in the “yards,” 
where applicants wait, and arrested several notorious char- 
acters. In these latter cases the studios, of course, were 
quite innocent of wrongdoing; their plants were used by 
the underworld without their knowledge. 


Agnes Proves a Screen Beauty 


UT let’s talk about the birds and the flowers. One day 

the cold eyes of the gent with the big album stopped at 
our pictures! Then heread: Schoolgirls, good types, swell 
dressers, pretty, look intelligent, and so forth. I saw this 
charming catalogue three years later—modesty forbids a 
fuller quotation. He called up our number and asked my 
mother if the Chapin sisters would report at the studio at 
eight o’clock on the morrow. I forgot to mention that 
Agnes was registered everywhere as my sister, for her fam- 
ily would have been wild had they known she was trying to 
break into the movies. The way they finally learned of it, 
and the reason of their consent, will have to be told farther 
along; but they will not know, until they read this, exactly 
how it all happened. Agnes thinks it will be great fun to 
have them learn it in this way. 

As I was saying, at last a real studio, one of the best, had 
sent for us! It was arah-rah story with Cyril Dempsey—I 
had hoped it would be Spencer 
Grandon—in the lead. But 
Spencer’s cow eyes didn’t have 
much on this leading man, for 
Cyril Dempsey had the most 
ravishing dimples that ever 
called forth lavender notes 
from languishing lassies. The 
director wanted sorority girls, 
and as we were just out of 
school we had exactly the 
wardrobes that the parts 
demanded. 

Neither of us ever got to col- 
lege, as our scholastic schedule 
called for; but, nevertheless, 
we have had all the thrills that 
go withsorority life. Wejoined 
the Kappa Pajamas for a week, 
and if college life is anything 
like the stuff we did, then act- 
ing in the pictures is puritan- 
ical in comparison. 

It wasa fortunate beginning, 
for the parts exactly suited our 
clothes and temperaments. I 
pulled some pretty good com- 
edy inasmall way, and Agnes, 
of course, was the typical 
sweet-girl graduate. The di- 
rector was delighted and gave 
us a lot of praise. When the 
first reel was developed it was 
found that Agnes was a perfect 
scream onthescreen. Her pho- 
tographic beauty was almost 
sensational. We were both 
asked to report the next week. 


Winifred Kingston in Her Impromptu Studio 


My story from here on is not very eventful, for the sim- 
ple reason that I landed almost immediately. Female com- 
edy is the rarest thing in filmdom—there are ten men to 
one woman—so when they saw I had a comic slant they 
grabbed me, and from that on it was easy sailing. Agnes 
had a few bumps before she arrived, and they are worth 
recording because they give a view of the inside of studio 
life. 

With all her natural gifts Agnes seemed unable to 
advance beyond a certain point. She was put on a guar- 
anty—which meant that she was paid three dollars a day 
whether she worked or not—and occasionally she was 
given ‘“‘bits” to do. We did not understand this treatment 
of her, for the director of the college picture had been very 
encouraging. 

But after we had been working for a month we discov- 
ered that nowhere in the world is the caste system so strong 
as at the studios. The caste is determined by salary. The 
big fish, which include the stars, leads and directors, do 
not swim with the fifty-dollar-a-week character men and 
second leads; and these in turn do not swim with the 
twenty-dollar-a-week minnows; and the camera kids, who 
draw a splendid twelve per, pass through the bunch in the 
yard with perfectly magnificent hauteur. Thus is the 
golden inner circle preserved, though these social distine- 
tions are no doubt accountable for the failure of so many of 
the photo drama clubs. 

We found out that these strata were adamantine. Some 
of the stars passed us daily for a month, and to them we 
were only props. And, furthermore, if a star said ‘‘I do 
not wish that girl in my picture,’”’ even the director would 
be forced to acquiesce to her wishes. But Agnes wasextraor- 
dinarily beautiful, and patience finally saved her. 


April 8, 1916 | 


The salaries of the big fish were amazing to me; I never 
really believed them until I began drawing one myself, | 
There seemed to be no end of money. The big director | 
spent prodigally; he raised thesalary of the costume woman | 
from seventy-five dollars to two hundred dollars a week 
with a mere sweep of the hand; if a bunch of horsemen did 
some battle stuff particularly well he would order that 
they each be given ten dollars extra; he bought a team of 
horses one day for six hundred dollars and sold it the next 
for three hundred. : 

But one day the order came from New York to cut 
expenses. They began at the bottom—and stopped there. 
All the minnows were beautifully slashed; the codfish lost 
a few scales; but the big whales still fed on goldfish. Agnes 
was given a blue notice, which meant she was off her guar- 
anty and if she stayed she would be paid only when she 
worked—which was not better off than the bunch in the 
yard. She cried for nearly a week in her dressing room. 
Mrs. Grandon, who had taken to mothering both of us and 
for whom I had grown to have a warm affection—this not- 
withstanding the fact that she had blasted my schoolgirl 
hopes of running off with Spencer—did her best to console 
Agnes. She assured her the same rule worked in every 
phase of what she called the jungle fight. 

“When railroad men are reduced ten per cent in wages 
the president of the road still gets his fifty thousand dol- 
lars,” she said. It was no doubt true, but that didn’t get 
Agnes anywhere. She wept and languished. 

Another cross the poor girl bore was in keeping her 
movie work from her family. Fortunately her father and 
mother had gone to Santa Barbara for the summer, 
and her refusal to accompany them, “‘especially as she was 
going to college in the fall and they would see so little of 
her,” required a lot of explaining. Then her brother Ralph 
grew suspicious of so much golf over at Beverly Hills and 
followed her one day in his Bear Cat, as he called his little 
striped runabout. He found out what she was doing, and 
two or three times he threatened to squeal. Fortunately 
Agnes had something on him. He would have died rather 
than have her tell his mother. 


Why Vivian Vane Succeeded 


tees had determined to inform the family as soon as 
she landed—she felt their opposition would be softened 
by her success—but time was flying, and if nothing hap- 
pened within a month it would be Greek verbs for her! One 
night the Grandons invited us to motor with them along 
the foothill boulevard. Agnes sat with Spencer and I rode 
behind with Mrs. Grandon. As we silently slid through the 
gorgeous orange country Mrs. Grandon talked to me for an 
hour or more on the subject of success—and when Mrs. 
Grandon has talked for an hour she has said something. 
This night she was analyzing the success of Vivian Vane. 

“The greatest human charm is youth,” she said. 
“Vivian Vane has capitalized it to the limit. Without any 
particular dramatic ability she has played up a winsome 
girlishness that has made her the greatest favorite in 
America. Notice the fine abandon with which she dresses 
her hair—yet it is carefully curled, and the abandon is 
studied. Her little flat-chested 
frocks give her the boyish fig- 
ure of young girlhood. Her 
naiveté is quite as studied as 
the abandon of her hair—no 
woman is naive without pur- 
pose. Firstshe pouts, and then 
she jumps up and claps her 
hands. Never, eveninherlove 
scenes, does she permit herself 
to lose her innocent charm. 
Instead of acting like the ma- 
ture maid in the full glory of 
her sex, who raises a soulful 
face to be kissed by the hero 
in amorous embrace, she just 
snuggles up and buries her face 
in his shoulder—and her lover 
must be satisfied with a chaste 
salute on the top of her golden 
hair. Her technique is always 
the same; and it always gets 
over.” | : 

I did not sleep much that 
night, for my red head was 
evolving a perfectly good 
scheme. Next day I went to 
Harry Barlow, director of the 
college picture, and told himif 
he would give Agnes a chance 
in a one-reel ingénue part I 
would pay her salary; but she 
mustn’t know it. I knew the 
director was limited in his sal- 
ary list, so that otherwise he 
could not use her. I was get- 


Taking Pictures in an Improvised Village Street 


ting thirty a week. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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against a doorjamb of the Blue 

Jug saloon and short-order res- 
taurant, inhaling the mild clear air of 
the autumnal day and, with the air 
of a man who amply is satisfied by 
the aspect of things, contemplating 
creation at large as it revealed itself 
along Franklin Street. In such pos- 
ture he suggested more than anything 
else a pair of calipers endowed with 
reason. For this, our disesteemed 
fellow citizen of the good old days 
which are gone, was probably the 
shortest-waisted man in the known 
world. Inmy time I have seen other 
men who might be deemed to be ex- 
cessively short-waisted, but never one 
to equal in this unique regard Old 
King Highpockets. A short span 
less of torso, and a dime museum 
would have claimed him, sure. 

You would think me a gross exag- 
gerator did I attempt to tell you how 
high up his legs forked; suffice it to 
say that, as to his suspenders, they 
crossed the spine just below his back 
collar button. Wherefore, although 
born a Magee and baptized an Elmer, 
it was inevitable in this community 
that from the days of his youth on- 
ward he should have been called 
what they did call him. To his six 
feet five and a half inches of lank 
structural design he owed the more 
descriptive part of his customary 
title. The rest of it—the regal- 
sounding part of it—had been be- 
stowed upon him in his ripened 
maturity after he achieved for him- 
self local dominance in an unhallowed 
but a lucrative calling. 

Sitting down the above-named 
seemed a person of no more than 
ordinary height, this being by reason 
of the architectural peculiarities just 
referred to. But standing up, as at 
the present moment, he reared head 
and gander neck above the run of 
humanity. From this personal emi- 
nence he now looked about him and 
below him as he took thesun. There 
was not a cloud in the general sky; 
nonein his private and individual sky 
either. He had done well the night 
before and likewise the night before 
that; he expected to do as well or better the coming night. 
Upstairs over the Blue Jug King Highpockets took in 
gambling—both plain and fancy gambling. 

There passed upon the opposite side of the street one 
Beck Giltner. With him the tall man in the doorway 
exchanged a distant and formal greeting expressed in short 
nods. Between these two no great amount of friendliness 
was lost. Professionally speaking they were opponents. 
Beck Giltner was by way of being in the card and dicing 
line himself, but he was known as asquare gambler—mean- 
ing, by that, to most of mankind he presented a plane sur- 
face of ostensible honesty and fair dealing, whereas within 
an initiated circle rumor had it that his rival of the Blue 
Jug was so crooked he threw a shadow like a brace and bit. 
Beck Giltner made it a rule of business to strip only those 
who could afford to lose their pecuniary peltries. Minors, 
drunkards, half-wits and chronic losers were barred from 
his tables. But all was fish—I use the word advisedly—all 
was fish that came to the net of Highpockets. 

Beck Giltner passed upon his business. So did other 
and more reputable members of society. A short strag- 
gling procession of gentlemen went by, all headed west- 
ward and each followed at a suitable interval by his negro 

boy,” who might be anywhere between seventeen and 
seventy years of age. An hour or two later these travelers 
would return, bound for their offices downtown. Going 
back they would mainly travel in pairs, and their trailing 
black servitors would be burdened, front and back, with 

samples’”’—sheaves of tobacco bound together and sealed 
with blobs of red sealing wax, and tagged. For this was 
in the time before the Trust and the Night Riders had 
between them disrupted the trade down in the historic 
Black Patch, and the mode of marketing the weed by loose 
leaf was a thing as yet undreamed of. They would be 
prizing on the breaks in Key & Buckner’s big warehouse 
pretty soon. The official auctioneer had already reported 
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“Please, Suh, Boss, Don’t Shoot —Don’t Shoot!’’ 


himself, and to the ear for blocks round came distantly a 
sharp rifle-fire clatter as the warehouse hands knocked the 
hoops off the big hogsheads and the freed staves rattled 
down in windrows upon the uneven floor. 

A locomotive whistled at the crossing two squares up the 
street, and the King smiled a little smile and rasped a lean 
and avaricious chin with a fabulously bony hand. He 
opined that locomotive would be drawing the monthly pay 
car which was due. The coming of the pay car meant 
many sportsive railroad men—shopmen, yardmen, train- 
men—abroad that evening with the good new money 
burning holes in the linings of their pockets. 

Close by him, just behind him, a voice spoke his name— 
his proper name which he seldom heard—and the sound of 
it rubbed the smile off his face and turned it on the instant 
into a grim, long war-mask of a face. 

“Mister Magee—Elmer—just a minute, please!” 

Without shifting his body he turned his head and over 
the peak of one shoulder he regarded her dourly. She was 
a small woman and she was verging on middle age, and she 
was an exceedingly shabby little woman.’ Whatever of 
comeliness she might ever have had was now and forever 
gone from her. Hard years and the strain of them had 
ground the color in and rubbed the plumpness out of her 
face, leaving in payment therefor deep lines and a loose 
skin-sac under the chin and hollows in the cheeks. The 
shapeless, sleazy black garments that she wore effectually 
concealed any remnant of grace that might yet abide in her 
body. Only her eyes testified she had ever been anything 
except a forlorn and drooping slattern. They -were big, 
bright black eyes. 

This briefly was the aspect of the woman who stood 
alongside him, speaking his name. She had come up so 
quietly that he never heard her. But then her shoes were 
old and worn and had lasted long past the age when shoes 
will squeak. 


He made no move to raise his hat. 
Slantwise across the high ridge of his 
twisted shoulder he looked at her long 
and contemptuously. 

“Well,” he said at length, ‘‘back 
ag’in, huh? Well, whut is it now, 
huh?” 

She put up a little work-gnarled 
hand to a tight skew of brown hair 
streaked thickly with gray. 

In the gesture was something 
essentially feminine—something pa- 
thetic too. 

“T reckon you know already what 
it is, Elmer,” she said. “It’s about 
my boy—it’s about Eddie.” 

“‘T told you before and I tell you 
ag’in I ain’t your boy’s guardeen,” 
he answered her. ‘‘How comes you 
keep on pesterin’ me? I ain’t got 
that boy of yourn.” 

“Yes, you have got him,” she said, 
her voice shaking and threatening to 
break. ‘‘You’ve got him body and 
soul. And I want him—me, his 
mother. I want you to give him back 
to me.” 

His gaze lifted until he considered 
empty space a foot above her head. 
Slowly he reached an angular arm 
back under his right shoulder blade 
and fished about there until he had 
extracted from a hip pocket a long, 
black rectangle of navy chewing to- 
bacco that was like a shingle newly 
dipped in creosote. It was a virgin 
plug—he bought a fresh one every 
morning and by night would make a 
ragged remnant of it. With the de- 
liberation of a man who has plenty 
of time to spare he set his stained 
front teeth in a corner of it and 
gnawed off a big scallop of the rank 
stuff. His tongue herded it back 
into his jaw, where it made a lump. 
He put the plug away. She stood 
silently through this, kneading her 
hands together, a most humble sup- 
pliant awaiting this monarch’s 
pleasure. 

“You told me all that there fool- 
ishness the other time,’ he said. 
“‘Ain’t you got no new song to sing 
this time? Ef you have I’ll listen, 
mebbe. Ef you ain’t I’ll tell you 
good-by.” 

“Elmer,” she said, ‘‘what kind of a man are you? 
Haven’t you got any compassions at all? Why, Elmer, 
your pa and my pa were soldiers together in the same 
regiment. You and me were raised together right here in 
this town. We went to the same schoolhouse together as 
children—don’t you remember? You weren’t a mean boy 
then. Why, I used to think you was right good-hearted. 
For the sake of those old days won’t you do something 
about Eddie? It’s wrong and it’s sinful—what you're 
doing to him and the rest of the young boys in this town.” 

“Ef you think that, why come to me?” he demanded. 
“Why not go to the police with your troubles?” He split 
his lips back, and a double row of discolored snags that 
projected from the gums like little chisels showed between 
them. 

“And have ’em laugh in my face, same as you’re doing 
now? Have’em tell me to go and get the evidence? Oh, I 
know you’re safe enough there. I reckon you know who 
your friends are. Youshut up when the Grand Jury meets; 
and once in a while when things get hot for you, like they 
did when that Law and Order League was so busy, you 
close up your place; and once in a while you go up to court 
and pay a fine and then you keep right on. But it’s not 
you that’s paying the fine—I know that mighty good and 
well. The money to pay it comes out of the pockets of 
poor women in this town—wives and mothers and sisters. 

“‘Oh, there’s others besides me that are suffering this 
minute. There’s that poor little broken-hearted Mrs. 
Shetler, out there on Wheelis Street—the one whose hus- 
band had to run away because he fell short in his accounts 
with the brickyard. And there’s that poor old Mrs. 
Postelwaite, that’s about to lose the home that she’s 
worked her fingers to the bone, mighty near, to help pay 
for, and she’ll be left without a roof over her head in her 
old age because her husband’s went and lost every cent 
he can get his hands on playing cards in your place, and 
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so now they can’t meet their mortgage payments. And 
there’s plenty of others if the truth was only known. 
And oh, there’s me and my boy—the only boy I’ve got. 
Elmer Magee, how you can sleep nights I don’t see!”’ 

“T don’t,” he said. “I work nights.”’ His wit appealed 
to him, for he grinned again. ‘‘Say, listen here!”’ His 
mood had changed and he spat the next words out. “Ef 
you think I ain’t good company for that son of yourn, why 
don’t you make him stay away from me? [I ain’t hankerin’ 
none fur his society.” 

“T’ve tried to, Elmer—God knows I’ve tried to, time 
and time again. That’s why I’ve come back to you once 
more to ask you if you won’t help me. I’ve gone down on 
my knees alone and prayed for help, and I’ve prayed with 
Eddie, too, and I’ve pleaded with him. He don’trunround 
town carousing like some boys his age do. He don’t drink 
and he’s not wild, except it just seems like he can’t leave 
gambling alone. Oh, he’s promised me and promised me 
he’d quit, but he’s weak—and he’s only a boy. I’ve kept 
track of his losings as well as I could, and I know that first 
and last he’s lost nearly two hundred dollars playing cards 
with you and your crowd. 

“That may not be much to you, Elmer—I reckon you’re 
rich—but it’s a lot to a lone woman like me. It means 
bread and meat and house rent, and clothes to go on my 
back—that’s what it means to me. My feet are mighty 
near out of these shoes I’ve got on, and right this minute 
there’s not a cent in the house. I don’t say you cheated 
him, but the money’s gone and you got it. And it’s ruin- 
ing my boy. He’s only a boy—he won’t be twenty-one 
till the twelfth day of next April. If only you wouldn’t let 
him come inside your place he’d behave himself—I Eaow 
he would. 

“‘So you see, Elmer, you’re the only one that can ihe 
him go straight—that’s why I’ve come back to you this 
second time. I reckon he ain’t so much to blame. You 
know—yes, you’ve got reason to know better than any- 
body else—that his father before him couldn’t leave play- 
ing cards alone. I hoped I could raise Eddie different. 
As a little thing I used to tell him playing cards were the 
devil’s own playthings. But it seems like he can’t just 
help it. I reckon it’s in his blood.” 

““Whut you need then is a blood purifier,” mocked the 
gamester. He pointed a long forefinger toward the drug 
store across the street. “‘You’d better go on over yonder 
to Hinkle’s and git him some. I see they’re advertisin’ a 
new brand in their window—a dollar a bottle and a cure 
guaranteed or else you gits your money back. Better 
invest!” 

He showed her his back as he turned to enter the Blue 
Jug. Pausing halfway through the swinging doors he 
spoke again, and since he still looked over her head per- 
haps he did not see the look that had come into her eyes 
or mark how her hands were clenching and unclenching. 
Or if he did see these things perhaps he did not care. 

“That’s all I’ve got to say to you,” he added, ‘‘exceptin’ 
this—I want this here to be the last time you come pesterin’ 
me on the street.”’ 

“Tt will be,” she said slowly, and her voice was steady 
although her meager frame shook. ‘‘It’s the last time I’m 
coming to you on the street, Elmer, for what’s 
mine by rights.” 

“Then good-day to you.” He disappeared. 

She turned and went away, walking fast. Her 
name was Norfleet and she was a widow and 
alone in the world. Except for her son, who 
worked at Kattersmith Brothers’ brickyards as 
a helper for twelve dollars and a half a week, she 
had no kith or kin. She lived mainly by her 
needle, being a seamstress of sorts. 

King Highpockets’ establishment was the 
nearest approach to a gilded gambling hell— 
to quote a phrase current—that we had in our 
town. But certainly it was not gilded, although 
possibly by some it might have been likened to 
ahell. Under the friendly cover of darkness you 
ascended a steep flight of creaky wooden steps 
and when you had reached the first landing you //? 
knocked at a bolted wooden door. The bolt slid 
back and the door opened a cautious inch or two 
and a little grinning negro, whose name was 
Babe Givens, peeped out at you through the 
opening. If you were the right person, or if you 
looked as though you might be the right person, 
Babe Givens opened the door wider and made 
way for you to enter. 

Entering then, you found yourself in a big 
room furnished most simply with two tables 
and some chairs, and several spittoons upon the 
floor, and a portable rack for poker checks, and 
a dumb waiter in a corner—and that was all. 
There was no safe, the proprietor deeming it the 
part of safety to carry his cash cap- 
ital on his person. There was no 
white-uniformed attendant to bring 
you wine, should you thirst, and 
turkey sandwiches, if you hungered 
while at play. I have read that 
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such as these are provided in all properly conducted gam- 
bling hells in the great city, but King Highpockets ran a 
sure-thing shop, not a restaurant. Drinks, when desired, 
were paid for in advance, and came from the bar below on 
the shelf of the creaking dumb-waiter, after Babe Givens 
had called the order down a tinspeaking tube. There were 
no rugs upon the floor, no pictures against the walls. 
Except for the decks of cards, opened fresh at each sit- 
ting, there was nothing new or bright about the place. 
The King might move his entire outfit in one two-horse 
wagon and put no great strain upon the team. He might 
lose it altogether and be out of pocket not more than 
seventy-five dollars. In him the utilitarian triumphed 
above the purely artistic; himself, he was not pretty to look 
upon. 

Of the two tables, one ordinarily was for poker and the 
other was for craps. The King banked both games, and 
sometimes took a hand in the poker game if conditions 
seemed propitious. Whether he played though or whether 
he didn’t, he stood by always to lift a white chip out of 
each jackpot for a greedy and omnivorous kitty, whose 
mouth showed as a brassbound slot in the middle of the 
circular cover of dirty green baize. Trust him to minister 
to his kitty every pop. She was his pet and he loved her, 
and he never forgot her and her needs. 

This night, though, the poker table lacked for tenants. 
The pay car had come and had dispensed of its delectable 
contents and had gone on south, and on this particular 
night most of the King’s guests were railroad men. Rail- 
road men being proverbially fond of quick action and 
plenty of it, the crap table had been drawn out into the 
middle of the room and here all activities centered. Here, 
too, the King presided, making change as occasion de- 
manded from a mound of specie and a sheaf of currency 
in front of him—for all transactions were cash transactions 
and no chips used. While he did this his assistant, an alert 
individual called Grimes—or Jay Bird Grimes, for short— 
kept track of the swift-traveling dice and of the betting, 
which like the dice moved from left to right, round and 
round and round again. 

Jay Bird had need to keep both his eyes wide open, for 
present players and prospective players were ringed four 
deep about the table. The smoke of their cigars and their 
cigarettes went upward to add stratified richness to the 
thick blue clouds that crawled in layers against the ceiling, 
and the sweat of their brows ran down their faces to drip 
in drops upon the table as one after another they claimed 
the dotted cubes and shook, rattled and rolled ’em, and 
snapped their fingers in importunity, calling upon Big Dick 
or Phoebe Dice to come and to come right away. And 
then this one would fail to make his point and would lose 
his turn, and the overworked ivories would go into the 
snatching eager hand of that one who stood next him, and 
all the rest, waiting for their chance, would breathe hard, 
grunting in fancied imitation of negroes, and shouting out 
in a semihysterical fashion as the player passed or didn’t 
pass. 

A young freight conductor laid down a ten-dollar bill and 
the King covered it with another. The freight conductor 
ran that ten up to one hundred and eighty dollars, ten or 
twenty at a clip, 
then shot the whole 
amount and lost it; 
then lost ninety 
more on top of that, 
and with a white 
face, and a quite 
empty pay envel- 
ope still held fast 
in a shaking left 
hand, fell back out 
of the hunched-in, 
scrouging circle. 
But he didn’t go 
away; hestayed to 
watch the others, 
envious of those 
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who temporarily beat the game, dismally sympathetic, 
with an unspoken fellow feeling, for those who, like him, 
went broke. Josh Herron, the roundhouse foreman, 
dropped half his month’s wages before he decided that, | 
since luck plainly was not with him, he had had about) 
enough. A clerk from the timekeeper’s office shoved in, 
taking his place. 

When he wasn’t answering knocks at the door Babe. 
Givens circulated about the outskirts of the tightened . 
group like a small, black rabbit dog about a brush pile 
harboring hares, his eyes all china and his mouth all ivory, 
The sound of those small squared bones clashing together 
in their worn leather cup was music to his Afric ears. The 
white man in the first place stole this game from Babe’s 
race, you know. 

Babe had to answer knocks a good many times. New- 
comers kept on climbing the stair and knuckling the door. 

“Game’s mighty full, genelmens—but they’s always 
room fur one mo’. Step right in and wait yo’ turn,” Babe 
would say, ushering in the latest arrival. Babe was almost 
as happy as if he had been shooting himself. 

As I say, they kept coming. At length, a few minutes 
before midnight, when the pile of silver under the King’s 
hands had grown from a molehill to a mountain and the 
wadded paper money made a small shock of yellow-and- 
green fodder upon the green pasture of the table-top, came 
still another, and this one most strangely burdened. Very 
mousily indeed this eleventh-hour visitor ascended the 
steps and, first trying the doorknob, knocked with a 
fumbling knock against the pine panels. 

Babe drew back the bolt and peered out into the dark- 
ness at the solitary figure dimly seen. 

““Game’s mighty full, genelman,” he began the formula 
of greeting, ‘“‘but you kin ——” 

Babe began it but he never finished it. Something long 
and black, something slim and fearsome—yes, most fear- 
some—slid through the opening and grazed his nose so that 
the little darky, stricken limp, fell back. 

“Please, suh, boss,’’ he begged, ‘“‘fur Gawd’s sake don’t 
shoot—don’t shoot!”’ 

Babe started his prayer in a babble but he ended it with 
a shriek—a shriek so imploringly loud that all there, how- 
ever intent they might be, were bound to hear and take 
notice. Over the heads of his patrons Highpockets looked, 
and he stiffened where he stood. They all looked; they all 
stiffened. 

There was just cause. Inside the door opening was a 
masked figure leveling down a double-barreled shotgun 
upon them. Lacking the mask and the shotgun, and lack- 
ing, too, a certain rigid and purposeful pose which was most 
clearly defined in all its lines, the figure would have lacked 
all menace, indeed would have seemed to the casual eye a 
most impotent and grotesque figure. For it was but little 
better than five feet in stature and not overly broad. It 
wore garments too loose for it by many inches. The sleeve 
ends covered the small hands almost to the finger ends, 
and the trousers wrinkled, accordion fashion, to the tips 
of the absurdly small toes. An old slouch hat threatened 
to slip all the way down over the wearer’s face. The mask 
was a flimsy thing of black cambric, but the eyeholes, 
strange to say, were neatly worked with buttonhole stiteh- 
ing. From beneath the hatbrim at the back a hank of 
longish hair escaped. On the floor, a yard or so before the 
apparition, where it had been dropped, rested an ancient 
black handbag unlatched and agape. 

I am not meaning to claim that at the first instant of 
looking the several astonished eyes of the gathering in 
King Highpockets’ place comprehended all these details; 
it was the general effect that they got; and it was that 
shotgun which mainly made the difference in their point of 
view. What they did note most clearly—every man of 
them—was that the two hammers of the gun stood erect, 
ready to drop, and that a slim trigger finger played nerv- 
ously inside the trigger guard, and that the twin muzzles, 
shifting and wavering like a pair of round hard eyes gazing 
every way at once, seemed to fix a threatening stare upon 
all of them and upon each of them. If the heavy gun shook 
a bit in the grip of its holder that but added to the common 
peril. Anyone there would have taken his dying oath that 
the thing aimed for his shrinking vitals and none other’s. 

“Hands up—up high! And keep ’em up!” 

The command, given in a high-pitched key, was prac- 
tically unnecessary. Automatically, as it were, all arms 
there had risen to full stretch, so that the clump of their 
motionless bodies was fronded at the top with open palms 
and tremulous outstretched fingers. But the arms of old 
King Highpockets rose above all the rest and his fingers 
shook the shakiest. 

“Tf anybody moves an inch I’ll shoot.” 

“That don’t go for me—I ain’t aimin’ to move,” mur- 
mured Josh Herron. Josh was scared all right, but he 
chuckled as he said it. 

“Now—boy—you!”’ 

The gun barrels dipped to the right an instant, including 
the detached form of Babe Givens in their swing. 

“Yas, suh, boss, yas!” 

“fg You putall that money in this grip sack here at my feet. 4 

““W-w-which money, boss?” 
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“ A)l the money that’s there on that table yonder—every 
cent of it.” 

The little darky feared the man who paid him his wages, 
but there were things in this world he feared more— 
masked faces and shotguns, for example. His knees smote 
together and his teeth became as castanets which played in 
his jaws, as with rolling eyes and a skin like wet ashes he 
moved shudderingly to obey. Between the table and the 
valise he made two round trips, carrying the first time 
silver, the second time paper, and then his task accom- 
plished he collapsed against the wall because his legs would 
no longer hold him up. For there was water forming in his 
knee joints and his feet were very cold. 

Through this nobody spoke; only the eyes of the armed 
one watched vigilantly everywhere and the shotgun ranged 
the assemblage across its front and back again. Under his 
breath someone made moan, as the heaping double handful 
of green-and-yellow stuff 
was crumpled down into 
the open-mawed bag. It 
might have been High- 
pockets who moaned. 

“Now then,” bade the 
robber when the paper 
had gone to join the sil- 
ver, “anybody here who’s 
lost his money to-night or 
any other night can come 
and getit back. But come 
one at a time—and come 
mighty slow and careful.” 

Curiously enough only 
two came—the young 
freight conductor and the 
youth who was a clerk in 
the timekeeper’s office at 
the yards. 

Shamefacedly the 

freight conductor stooped, 
flinching away from the 
gun muzzles which pointed 
almost in his right ear, and 
picked out certain bills. 
' “T Jost an even hun- 
dred—more’n I can afford 
to lose,” he mumbled. 
“Ym takin’ just my own 
hundred.” He retired 
rearward after the manner 
of a crab. 

The boy wore an apolo- 
getic air as he salvaged 
twenty-two dollars from 
the cache. 

After he had crawfished 
back to the table where 
the others were, none else 
offered to stir. 

“Anybody else?” in- 
quired the collector of 
loot. 

“Well, I squandered a 
little coin here this evenin’, 
but I’m satisfied,” spoke 
Josh Herron, now grinning 
openly. ‘I’m gittin’ my 
money’s worth.” He 
glanced sidewise toward 
the suffering proprietor. 

“All done?” 

Nobody answered. 

“Here, boy, come here then!” 
upon his knees. 

“Close that bag.’ 

Babe fumbled the rusted clasps shut. 

“Now, shove it up close to me along the floor.” 

Babe, he shoved it. 

“Now get back yonder where you were.” 

I leave it to you whether Babe got back yonder. 

The figure swooped downward briskly, and two fingers 
of the hand which gripped the forearm of the gun caught 
In the looped handles of the black bag and brought it up 
dangling and heavy laden. 

And now the custodian of these delectable spoils was 
ae toward the door, but still with weapon poised and 
ready. 

“Stay right where you are for five minutes,” was the 
final warning from behind the cambric mask. “Five 
minutes, remember! Anybody who tries to come down 
bag steps before that five minutes is up is going to get 

ot.” 

The door slammed. Through the closed door the crap- 
shooters, each in his place and all listening as intently as 
devout worshipers in a church, heard the swift footsteps 
dying away. Josh Herron brought down his arms and took 
two steps forward. 

“Wait, Josh, the time limit ain’t up yit,’” counseled a 
well-wisher, 


Babe Givens came— 


“Oh, Lain’t goin’ nowheres jest yit—I’m very comfortable 
here,” said Josh. He stooped and seemed to pick up some 
small object from the bare planks. 

Five minutes later—or perhaps six—a procession moving 
cautiously, silently and in single file passed down the creaky 
stairs. It was noted—and commented upon—that the 
owner of the raided place, heaviest loser and chief mourner 
though he was, tagged away back at the tail of the line. 
Only Babe Givens was behind him, and Babe was well 
behind him too. At the foot of the stairs the frontmost 
man projected his head forth into the night, an inch at a 
time, ready to jerk it back again. But to his inquiring 
vision Franklin Street under its gas lamps yawned as empty 
as a new-made grave. 

For some unuttered and indefinable reason practically 
all of the present company felt in a mood promptly to be- 
take themselves home. On his homeward way Josh Herron 


“‘He’s Not Wild, Except it Just Seems Like He Can’t Leave Gambling Alone”’ 


traveled in the company of a sorely shaken grocery clerk, 
and between them they, going up the street, discussed the 
startling episode in which they had just figured. 

Lookin’ down that pair of barrels certainly made a true 
believer out of old Highpockets, didn’t it?” said the grocer’s 
clerk when the event had been gone over verbally from its 
beginning to its end. ‘‘Did you happen to see, Josh, how 
slow he poked his old head out past them doorjambs even 
after Jasper Waller told him the coast was clear? Put me 
in mind of one of these here old snappin’ turtles comin’ 
out of his shell after a skeer. Well, I had a little touch of 
the buck-ager myself,” he confessed. 

“Tt was sorter up to our long-laiged friend to be a little 
bit careful,” said Josh Herron. ‘Coupled up the way he is, 
one buckshot would be liable to go through his gizzard and 
his lights at the same time.” 

A little later the grocery clerk spoke in reference to a 
certain quite natural curiosity which seemingly lay at the 
top of his thoughts, since he had voiced it at least three 
times within the short space of one city block: 

““T wonder who that there runty hold-up could a-been?”’ 

“Yes, I wonder,” repeated Josh Herron in a peculiar 
voice. 

“He certainly took a long chance, whoever he was— 
doin’ the whole job single-handed,”’ continued the grocery 
clerk. “Well, I ain’t begrudgin’ him the eight dollars of 
mine that he packed off with him, seein’ as how he stripped 


old Highpockets as clean as a whistle. And he couldn’t ’a’ 
been nothin’ but a half-grown boy neither, judgin’ from 
his build.” 

“Boy—hell! Say, Oscar, are you as blind as the rest of 
that crowd?” asked Josh Herron, coming to a halt beneath 
a corner gas lamp. ‘‘ Was you so skeered, too, you couldn’t 
see a thing that was right there before your eyes as plain 
as day?” 

““What you talkin’ about?’’ demanded the other. “If it 
wasn’t a boy, what was it—a dwarf?” 

“Oscar, kin you keep a secret?’’ asked Josh Herron, 
grinning happily. ‘‘ Yes? Then look here.” 

He opened his right hand. Across the palm of it lay a 
bent wire hairpin. 

It is possible that Oscar, the grocer’s clerk, did know how 
to keep a secret. As to that I would not presume to speak. 
Conceding that he did, it is equally certain that some per- 
sons did not possess the 
same gift of reticence. By 
noon of the following day 
practically all who had ears 
to hear with had heard in 
one guise or another the 
story of those midnight 
proceedings upstairs over 
the Blue Jug. It was in- 
evitable that the editor of 
the Daily Evening News 
should hear it, too, which 
he did—from a dozen dif- 
ferent sources and by a 
dozen differing versions. 
For publication at least the 
distressed Highpockets 
had nothing to say. All 
things being considered, 
this was but natural, as 
you will concede. 

Naturally, also, none 
might be found in all the 
width and breadth of the 
municipality who would 
confess to having been an 
eyewitness to the despoil- 
ing operations, because if 
you admitted so much it 
followed in thesame breath 
you convicted yourself of 
being a frequenter of gam- 
ing establishments and, 
moreover, of being one of 
a considerable number of 
large, strong men who had 
suffered themselves to be 
coerced by one diminutive 
bandit. So, lacking au- 
thoritative facts to go 
upon, and names of indi- 
viduals with which to but- 
tress his statements, Editor 
Tompkins, employing his 
best humorous vein, wrote 
and caused to be printed an 
account veiled and vague, 
but not so heavily veiled 
at that and not so vague 
but that one who knew a 
thing or two might guess 
out the riddle of his tale. 

Coincidentally, certain 
other things happened 
which might or might not bear a relationship to the main 
event. Old Mrs. Postelwaite received by mail, in an un- 
marked envelope and from an unknown donor, three hun- 
dred and odd dollars—no great fortune in itself, but a sum 
amply sufficient to pay off the mortgage on her small bird- 
box of a dwelling and sosave the place which she called home 
from foreclosure at the instigation of the Building and Loan 
Company. Sincelittle Mrs.Shetler, who lived out on Wheelis 
Street, had no present scource of income other than what 
she derived by taking subscription orders for literary 
works which nobody cared to read and few, except through 
a spirit of compassion for Mrs. Shetler, cared to buy, it 
seemed fair to assume that from like mysterious agencies 
she acquired the exact amount of her husband’s shortage 
then owing to Kattersmith Brothers, his recent employers. 
This amount being duly turned over to that firm the fugitive 
was enabled to return from his hiding and, rehabilitated, 
to assume his former place in the community. For the first 
time in months little Mrs. Shetler wore a smile upon her 
face and carried her head erect when she went abroad. 
Seeing that smile you would have said yourself that it was 
worth every cent of the money. 

The Widow Norfleet, seamstress, squared up her in- 
debtedness with divers neighborhood tradesmen and paid 
up her back house rent, and after doing all this still had 
enough ready cash left to provide wintertime garments for 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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the statement that there is a Jack for every 

Jill, and vice versa; and it must be equally 
true that there is a hero for every heroism. At any rate 
the matter has been put squarely up to such of our citi- 
zens as have potentialities of heroism in their possession, 
and the hero stands ready to perform, provided he is given 
his heroical opportunity. 

Hero, of course, one translates readily, naturally and 
fluently as The Colonel. He is our national synonym for 
valor, prowess and intrepidity, acknowledging those im- 
mense attributes as readily himself as does the admiring 
populace. Speaking earnestly not so long ago, while con- 
templating the scene of the activities of the corsairs of 
earlier days at Port of Spain, he warned the American 
people that they must not nominate him unless they shall 
be in a heroic mood at nominating time. 

This admonition, as all will understand, was in a manner 
of speaking, for The Colonel is ever large and inclusive in 
his pronouncements. He issued his warning to thunder 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and reverberate from the 
Lakes to the Gulf; but he meant it specifically for the 
Honorable Boies Penrose, the Honorable Murray Crane, 
the Honorable Bill Barnes, the Honorable Jim Hemenway, 
and a few other eminent honorables, the whole comprising 
the nonskidding apparatus for the Grand Old Party, of 
which, at one time, The Colonel was the chief skidder. 

“Are you heroic?” shouted The Colonel to these boys, 
and paused for a reply, realizing, no doubt, that a flock of 
Horatiuses at a bunch of bridges, a mess of Spartans in a 
Thermopyle as big as the Grand Cajfion, forty Picketts 
charging gloriously, would not display so much heroism as 
the demand implied when one considers what happened 
in 1912. So, having stated his terms, The Colonel sailed 
along thesummer seas and no concerted reply has been forth- 
coming. Nor will any be forthcoming, except such indi- 
vidual frenzies as may be observed here and there among 
the lesser of those who may take the query to themselves. 
The chief recipients of the interrogation are saying noth- 
ing and sawing such wood as is at hand. We have our 
hero; but whether these secretive gentlemen will supply 
his heroism for him must await the event. And so must he. 

Itis judicious in these times to report the progress of The 
Colonel about once a month, for the reason that The Colonel 
is about the only person who is making any apparent prog- 
ress, albeit he is scientifically fostering the assumption 
that he is standing still. It was to be expected that The 
Colonel would present a blue print and a set of specifications 
concerning himself at the proper time, and he did; and the 
general interest therein concerns not what the specifications 
entail, for The Colonel is no adventurer in political con- 
struction but plans each building in his well-known Gothic 
style. The interest concerns what the persons to whom the 
specifications were handed intend to do with them or try 
to do with them at the forthcoming Republican National 
Convention. 

Wherefore, it may be as well to state at the beginning 
that if acquiescing in the nomination of The Colonel at 
Chicago shall mean that the gentlemen who fondly hope to 
be in control of the situation there are heroes, they will 
show in the dispatches, and on the floor, and in the pre- 
liminaries, and in the manipulations, as the greatest 
collection of arrant cowards ever gathered together in one 
place. If The Colonel achieves a nomination at Chicago 
from the Republican convention it will be because these 
men can’t prevent it. At present they think they can. 
Always they hope they can; but always they fear they 
cannot. In other words, they hope for the best, but 
tremble in apprehension of the worst. 


[Pie st is eminent and ancient authority for 


Tom Platt’s Political Axiom 


S IT stood when this was written, preparations are going 
forward for the elaborate production in Chicago, next 
June, of the amusing contretemps always observed when 
the irresistible force meets the immovable body. If things 
keep on as they are now going there will be quite a show in 
that Colosseum, for the Old Guard hope they may die if 
they ever permit the nomination of Roosevelt, and a large 
bulk of the party members consider Roosevelt as the only 
man with whom they will have a chance against Wilson. 
The late Thomas C. Platt, who was an easy boss, had 
various side lines of interest, which he employed to rest his 
mind from politics. In his youth he wrote poetry and in 
his maturer years he constructed apothegms. One of these 
wise and philosophical reflections was this: ‘‘ You cannot 
beat a man with no man!” That axiom is widely appli- 
cable at the present time, for it presents the difficulties 
under which the Old Guard are working; and it also pre- 
sents the problem which confronts the Grand Old Party 
and its adjunct, the Grand New Party, which seems to 
have tapered down to George W. Perkins. 
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There are considerable numbers of people in the United 
States who are of the opinion that it is of prime necessity to 
defeat President Wilson next November. Holding this 
opinion firmly it is, of course, incumbent on these people 
to develop a man with whom that operation is to be per- 
formed. Inasmuch as no man is at present in the offing 
who combines in himself the attributes required, the 
result has been and is that these people have individually, 
or in groups, formed mental pictures of the right candidate; 
and that these mental images are largely consummate. 
The term “some good man” implies superior abilities, 
which unfortunately are not combined in any of the aspir- 
ants who seek the nomination. When the proletariat is 
indefinite it is idealistic. 

This being the case, it is up to the Old Guard, as the men 
who hope to furnish the candidate, to fulfill expectations. 
And that obligation comprises their chief trouble, for if 
they are fortunate enough to be in control it is inevitable 
that the man they shall present shall not be at all like the 
impeccable person the people have thought about; and 
they will turn on the Old Guard and say: ‘‘Is this the best 
you can do? Nota bit like it; not a bit!” 

However, a convention nomination is reasonably final, 
and the Old Guard will present the result of their labors 
and hope for the best—provided, always, that the Old 
Guard are in a position to present anything. They are 
laboring valiantly and earnestly to that end. What will 
happen is conjecture. What is happening is the only fact 
in a great mess of claim, counterclaim, intrigue, prepara- 
tion, hope, endeavor and manipulation. 


He Who Hesitates Accepts 


VERY political enterprisemust haveabase. Thatis the 
reason the Old Guard have the better of it at this time. 
They are working on a definite proposition, or two of them. 
The first is to prevent the nomination of Roosevelt. The 
second is to prevent the nomination of Hughes. The oppo- 
sition is nebulous and unorganized. The Old Guard not 
only are working along these lines but have been working 
along them for some months. They are not holding to any 
one man as their candidate. The more, the merrier for 


them. The Old Guard are not concerned with candidates. . 


They are concerned with delegates. Candidates may 
come and go, but delegates hold on until the convention 
adjourns. 

So this is what is happening throughout the country: 
The men who are actively in charge of the work of getting 
and holding possession of that convention for anti-Roosevelt 
and anti-Hughes purposes are taking great pains to secure 
delegates who will be amenable to instructions and con- 
trol. None but known quantities are being selected or put 
in way of selection, so far as they can manage. And—if 
they can manage it—it may be set down as a great and 
simple truth that neither Theodore Roosevelt nor Charles 
Evans Hughes will be named at that convention. Minus 
detail, that is the Old Guard program and procedure at 
present. They haven’t picked a man for their favors as yet 
because they are not yet sure that they will have any 
favors to bestow; but if they do control the convention, as 
they hope to, Justice Hughes and The Colonel will remain 
permanently outside. 

So far as getting delegates is concerned, things have 
been made easier for the Old Guard by The Colonel and the 
Justice, or by their friends; for, as they say themselves, 
neither of those eminent personages may be held to be 
candidates. They are going to extremes to keep their 
names off the primary ballots. They are holding highly 
aloof, except in matters of heroism and in matters of post- 
convention decision—that is, they are not candidates 
before the fact, but have not yet said they would not 
accept if nominated. The gist of it is, probably, that, 
though neither Roosevelt nor Hughes will enter a scramble, 
either of them would take the nomination as a command 
from the people. 

The public attitude of Mr. Justice Hughes has not 
changed since the previous reference to it in these columns. 
He has written a few letters to Hughes enthusiasts, who 
went to him undoubtedly with the idea of smoking him 
out, as the saying goes. These letters state that he is not 
either actively or tacitly a candidate; but they do not say 
he would not be, either actively or in any other way. 
Indeed, it may be set down as reasonably true, in mid- 
March, that Mr. Justice Hughes would hesitate before 
declining a nomination; and he who hesitates accepts. It 
is understood that in private conversation on the subject 
he presents the view that no man could refuse such a sum- 
mons, whether personally agreeable or not, because of the 
possibilities that might follow a refusal; that is, the Justice 
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seems to think—those who have talked with him 
say—that he could never forgive himself if he 
refused a nomination and any great situation arose 
wherein his beloved country might suffer because he was 
not President, to hold things steady. . He looks ahead, as 
you will observe; and though he abhors the idea of dis- 
aster, he also abhors the idea that he might, through his 
own personal preferences, withhold from the people the 
benefits that would accrue if he were in the White House 
to deal with any such terrific situation. A weakling might 
be there in place of a Hughes after the people had besought 
Hughes. The people deserve greater consideration at his 
hands. 

The chief difficulty in concentrating any Hughes senti- 
ment comes from the lack of popular information concern- 
ing his position on any of the big questions of the day. He 
has made no political pronouncements of any kind since 
he went on the bench, of course, and can make none while 
he remains on the bench. Thus, aside from the widespread 
opinion that he is a good, strong man, and the belief that 
he is of progressive tendencies, as some of his acts while he 
was governor of New York tend to show—some of them— 
there is no definite knowledge of what he thinks concern- 
ing preparedness, the return to protection, or any other of 
the pending questions. This, to be sure, would help him in 
assimilating any platform that might be presented to him 
by the convention, but it does not add to his availability 
as a man to tie to. 

Still, the Justice is well-enough known in his general 
aspects to make him a potential figure until he definitely 
says he will not accept the nomination if it is tendered to 
him. He must say that in so many words before his friends 
throughout the country will let go. They hold to the 
belief that he will accept the nomination if it comes to him 
without his solicitation; and all Hughes’ plans are based 
on that assumption. Moreover, he is in a good tactical 
position—or his supporters are—for it would not do to say 
that the Justice is more than a passive participant in what 
is going on. The greatest possibility of that Chicago con- 
vention, aside from the Roosevelt possibility, is that the 
men who hope to control it may turn to Hughes as the only 
man with whom they can defeat Roosevelt. The Colonel 
may not be a party to it, but his implied candidacy, or the 
candidacy his supporters have implied for him, has two 
sides to it—the Roosevelt side and the Hughes side. So far 


as the Old Guard view it, it is anything to beat Roosevelt; 


and that may resolve itself to Hughes, albeit they do not 
want to nominate Hughes any more than they want to 
nominate Roosevelt. 


This is the way the Hughes situation standsin the middle 


of March. He is one side of a triangle. Another side is 
Roosevelt. The third side is the present, unknown quan- 
tity the Old Guard hope to achieve. The Roosevelt side is 
the more interesting, as it is likely to be the more impor- 
tant—that is, what is at this time a triangle may resolve 
itself into some other geometrical figure, of which not only 
all the sides but the area inclosed will be Rooseveltian, for 
there is no doubt the impression is rapidly gaining ground 
that the only man who can defeat President Wilson is 
Roosevelt. 


Ready to Forgive and Forget 


HAVE been about the country a great deal since the first’ 

of the year, and have discovered that where one man was 
talking Roosevelt last fall ten men are talking Roosevelt 
now. These men are not all Progressives, either. There are 
plenty of Republicans, men who stood by Taft in 1912, , 
who are of the opinion that the situation demands The 
Colonel, not merely on account of war or other problems, 
either domestic or international, but because they have 
come to the conclusion that he is the only man who can 
hope to win against the President. 

As Taft Republicans they are willing to forgive and for- 


get in the hope of victory, and as Bull Moose they are keen E- 


for it, of course. 
The elections in the fall, which showed that the Bull 


Moosers were getting back into the old party, have been © 
accentuated in such primaries as have been held at the ~ 
time of writing. In Indiana, for example, the Republicans ~ 
voted in large former party strength for the candidates for - 
There was nothing Progressive ~ 


governor and senator. 


about either candidate for senator, to look at that phase of © 


it. Jim Watson has always been identified with the Old 
Guard, and Harry S. New was for years a member of the 
old-style Republican National Committee, and once chair- 
man of it. Former affiliations of these men appeared to cut 
no figure with the returned Progressives, who cast one 


hundred and sixty-two thousand votes for Roosevelt in 
1912, to one hundred and fifty-one thousand for Taft. 


The Progressive candidates in Indiana, running as straight-_ 
out Progressives, received only a few thousand votes each. 


Now this means not only that the Republicans and the 

Progressives are together again in large measure, but it 
also means that it is improbable there will be a third 
ticket before the people next summer. Though it is quite 
true that the Progressives are to hold a convention at 
Chicago, it is also true that that convention will be held at 
the same time the Republican convention is held; and the 
probabilities are that there will be a working agreement if 
not a combination at that time. Indeed, preliminaries are 
in progress toward that end. 
Tt may not work out that way. Mr. George W. Perkins 
has large Progressive holdings which he desires to dispose of 
advantageously. As Mr. Perkins has long been accustomed 
to the ways of Wall Street, it is likely he is at present 
“making a market’ for these holdings, which may in a 
measure account for the widespread Roosevelt movement. 
Also, there is another interesting feature of the Roosevelt 
secrudescence. I have discovered, as have many others, 
shat among the loudest Roosevelt shouters at the present 
cime are the captains of high finance and the predacious 
olutocrats, whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Roosevelt 
was earnestly trying to put into jail some seven or eight 
years ago. You find these affluent persons in all parts of 
she country stating it as their opinion that, with all his 
‘aults, Roosevelt wasn’t really so bad; and that the salva- 
sion of the country depends on his return to the White 
House. 

A cynic might say that this movement is the result of the 
ate awakening of the plutes to the knowledge that their 
support is fatal. It may be, of course, they know that any 
rsandidate for President who has their allegiance is eter- 
aally damned in the eyes and minds of the people—it may 
se, but I do not think it is. I hesitate to credit the plutes 
with so much political sense. You can’t teach an old plute 
1ew tricks. He is so arrogant over his money power, and so 
sgotistic over it, that it is not likely he would ever take 
shat self-depreciating position. The fact of it probably is 
shat the plutes dislike President Wilson and, feeling that 
shey know The Colonel, are willing to take a chance with 
1im instead of continuing on what they deemis a no-chance 
sasis with the President. 


_ The Hopes and Prayers of the Old Guard 
eee that phase of it may be, the interesting de- 
114 velopment remains that many of the financial class, 
10t only in New York but elsewhere, are talking Roosevelt, 
ind talking Roosevelt with such earnestness as they can 
zommand. They base their demand for the return of The 
Solonel on the announced dissatisfaction with the handling 
of war problems by the President and their general dis- 
ipproval of the operations of the Democratic Party, as evi- 
lenced since the President came in. 

_ This gives the Old Guard added and acute concern, for it 
s plain to be seen that the Old Guard will be in a most 
lifficult position if the sources of supply ask for Roosevelt 
is a contingent to contributions. It is not likely, though, 
‘hat the matter has reached the stage where the plutes will 
ye regardless of remonstrance. The Old Guard have every 
1ope of showing them 
‘he folly of their 
‘onversation. They 


with the people. The fact is that the Roosevelt demand 
is daily growing greater, and that The Colonel may be a 
most formidable factor when nomination time comes 
round. 

The success of the Old Guard plan depends entirely on 
the success the lieutenants in the various states have in 
bringing in delegates who can be controlled. There will be 
a good many uninstructed delegates and a good many 
instructed for various favorite-son candidates. It is 
probable, for example, that Fairbanks will have in the 
neighborhood of a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five 
delegates. He has most of Kentucky and all of Indiana 
already. He may pick up some in the South. Now if 
other candidates can come in with similar support, and the 
delegates will do what they are told to do after they have 
gone as far as necessary with their original choices, it will 
be a simple thing. 

But will they? The Old Guard hope they will; but the 
Old Guard do not know they will. There are infinite pos- 
sibilities in the situation. Suppose the bulk of those 
instructed and favorite-son delegates arrive nominally for 
their favorite sons, but holding The Colonel as their second 
choice. Then what? Then, unless the Old Guard can 
restrain them, there is likely to come a hectic moment in 
that convention when the name of Theodore Roosevelt 
will be presented and his nomination secured with a whoop. 
That always will be a possibility until the nomination of 
another has made it an impossibility. 

There is a hope that some basis of agreement may be 
found between the delegates at the Progressive convention 
and the men who will try to control the Republican con- 
vention. If the Progressives do not ask too much that 
basis will be found; though if other states, in the prima- 
ries, show them up as the Indiana primaries did, what the 
Progressives may reasonably expect will be little, and what 
they will get will be even smaller. If the Progressives 
demand Koosevelt they will not get him; but if the dele- 
gates to the Republican convention put in such a demand 
they may succeed. 

Any way one looks at the situation it holds trouble for 
the Old Guard. They will be put to it to control enough 
delegates to withstand either Roosevelt or Hughes. They 
say they will be able to do it, but they are not so confident 
as they appear to be. They haven’t settled on their man 
as yet. They talk McCall, and they talk Harding, of Ohio, 
and they talk some others; but in reality they have not 
made their choice, and they are at the great disadvantage 
of having no man to beat aman. They say it isn’t neces- 
sary to select a man as yet, and there is some virtue in 
that; for unless they can secure enough hand-picked dele- 
gates to hold a majority it never will be necessary to pick 
aman. The delegates will do the picking. So, aside from 
the Roosevelt demonstration, which is largely unformed 
and unorganized, and the undercurrent for Hughes, which 
also has not much organization, the big effort that is being 
made in Republican politics at present is the getting of safe 
control. 

Word has been sent to the sub-bosses in the various 
states to select and assort carefully. ‘‘We don’t give a hoot 


hink, when the time 
‘omes, they can pre- 
ent arguments which 
vill convince the 
lutes that they 
vould be in sad case 
f Roosevelt returned, 
ind hope to be able 
0 promise immunity 
md opportunity as 
ippendages to the 
nan they shall select. 
The Old Guard are 
‘oncerned over the 
ituation. Twoviews 
re taken of The 
Yolonel’s pronounce- 
aent from Port of 
‘pain. The first is 
hat it is a document 
vhich will strengthen 
im with the people 
ndmake thedemand 
or him more insist- 
nt. The second ig 
hat it is a virtual 
onfession by The 
,olonel thatheknows 
he cards will be 
tacked against him, 
nd that he putin the 
eroics because he 
aw thedrift of things. 
‘hoseare professional 
lews, however, and 
ave little weight 
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who your delegates are for at the start,’’ the Old Guard 
say; “‘but see to it that they will be for our men when the 
time comes. We have no preference for a candidate; but 
see to it that tried and true men are put on the delegations. 
We must have dependable men. The salvation of the 
party and ourselves, and the extinction of Roosevelt and 
Hughes, depend on that. Delegates may be free and 
untrammeled up toa certain point; but after that they must 
be ours or we shall be ruined.” 

The Old Guard profess to be satisfied over the results so 
far. They say that if things continue as planned they will 
be able to stop Roosevelt, provided they have him to stop. 
If they can stop him in no other way they will try to stop 
him with Hughes; but that will be a last resort. The pres- 
ent situation has no element of certainty on any side of it. 
Something wili happen at Chicago, but there isn’t a man 
in the United States who knows at this time what that 
something will be. 

Meantime life is just one thing after another with Presi- 
dent Wilson. As soon as he hammered Congress into line 
in support of his contention that the foreign policy of this 
Government is his prerogative, Mexico broke loose on him. 
There is no telling what may come out of Mexico to affect 
or retard his political fortunes. It is possible that we may 
be at war with Mexico before this is printed, though we are 
not yet across the border as it is written. It is possible that 
a number of other things may happen in an international 
way. The only Democratic certainty is that the President 
will be renominated at Chicago, and that he will command 
his party strength at the polls, notwithstanding congres- 
sional defections and anger and disagreement. 

The President, whether or not he has lost favor with 
professional politicians and in the financial district of New 
York and in similar places, is still strong with the people. 
A real war with Mexico would work to his political advan- 
tage, of course, as the fact that he has kept us out of the 
European war will continue to be a strong factor for him. 
However, the situation, both international and domestic, 
shifts so rapidly from day to day that the real strength of 
the President will not be developed until his campaign has 
been under way for some months. He has lost none of his 
strength with the voters, and his recent demand for a show- 
down with Congress, and the result of it, helped him 
greatly. 

Along about next September or October it may be pos- 
sible to say who will be elected President of the United 
States. At present there is nothing to any phase of it save 
ifs and buts—except two things: One is that the President 
will be renominated; the other is that Colonel Roosevelt 
will not be nominated if the Old Guard can prevent it—and 
they have hopes. 


One Too Many 


A A RECENT reception at the Colony Club, in the 
city of New York, the members of the Authors’ League 
of America were guests, along with a considerable number 
of persons moving majestically in the most frigid and 
exclusive circles of 
top society. 

One of the patron- 


A Marriage of Convenience 


esses, 2 woman who 
has plenty of wealth 
and plenty of literary 
ability as well, pres- 
ently espied two dele- 
gates from Society’s 
Arctic Regions sitting 
ina window seat, very 
much alone and ap- 
parently not enjoying 
themselves to any 
large degree. Plainly 
they were mother and 
daughter; a very 
commanding-looking 
mother and a rather 
docile, timid daughter. 
Being minded to 
make the affair a com- 
plete success, the pa. 
tron lady approached 
the aloof pair. 

“How do you do?” 
shesaid. ‘‘Iam Mrs. 
So-and-So. Wouldn’t 
you like to meet some 
of the authors who 
are present this after- 
noon?” 

The senior lady’s 
austere nose went up 
just a trifle straighter. 

“No,’’ she said 
with congealed polite- 
ness; “‘no, thank you. 
We’ve met one.” 
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OMING north from 
é Los Angeles on the 

Southern Pacificyou 
may see from the car win- 
dow the ancient demesne of 
theHuffcutt Barony—agreat, 
rambling, stucco 
Architectural Idea, 
set at the top of a 
terraced garden and 
overlooking literal 
miles of orange and 
pasture land. 

The fifth baron 
had acquired these 
lands and heredita- 
ments by the labor 
of his head and hands, 
for. he was by way of 
being a two-fisted Cali- 
fornian who had almost 
forgotten that his father 
was an Englishman. He 
knew there was a title in 
the family, but he had 
been taught to consider 
it remote, and when a 
series of accidents had 
laid it at his door it had 
givenhim notroubleuntil 
he came to make his will. 

The British instinct 
runs to testaments, and 
Huffeutt pondered this 
onefor several years. The 
titlewas of no worth with- 
out the estate, which, of 
course, did not pertain to 
it; and the title would go 
to the son of his 
wild brother 
George in spite 
of anything he 
coulddo. Inhis 
younger days he 
thought of giv- 
ing everything to 
his ward, but as 
he grew older he 
becameundenia- 
bly and indubi- 
tably British. He 
thought of selling Santa Rosalita 
and taking the girl to England; 
but at the very moment of resolu- 
tion the matter of the will ob- 
truded itself and he determined 
that he could not leave the States 
until his lawyers had brought 
George’s son to light. 

The document had already as many codicils as a trans- 
continental ticket has coupons—now separating and now 
conjoining title and lands; and so off and on until just 
before the end, when the lawyers were almost but not cer- 
tainly convinced that their Huffcutt had been established 
in the brilliant young engineer who designed the Arivapa 
Dam. The British Huffcutts were engineers—lighthouse 
builders—and the old man was so delighted that, without 
waiting for the benefit of legal advice, he wrote in and had 
duly attested a provision that had seemed to him a scintil- 
lating flash of acumen which resolved all difficulties: 
— and if my said nephew is dead, leaving no heirs 
male of his body, or if, living and unmarried, he should 
refuse or neglect to marry my said ward, Barbara Allan 
French, then the whole of my estate, both real and per- 
pone, to go to my said ward, Barbara, and her heirs, 

orever. 


It was this codicil that was called from the inchoate by 
old Huffecutt’s sudden demise not three days before the 
young man of the Arivapa Dam rather reluctantly dis- 
claimed any connection with an English family of his name 
in the last two hundred years. 

Mr. Sneath, of the law firm of Ward, Sneath & McCune, 
drummed his highly polished desk to the tune of The Jolly 
Testator Who Made His Own Will, for it appeared that the 
great Santa Rosalita Estate was inextricably enmeshed in 
the intricacies of probate. 


iI 


ET us glide lightly over the trail that Mr. Sneath and 
his legal hounds followed with so much difficulty and 
so many false leads, and begin at the goal they reached. 
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ILLUSTRATED Br HARVEY 

Happy Harrigan could not recall a memory of his 
mother. His father was an amused inebriate, who 
informed the boy that he was a physician of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, but that he had long ago abandoned 
active practice in order to devote his full time to the exem- 
plification of his favorite hypothesis—that alcohol is a 
food. He died—poor soul!—almost at the threshold of a 
triumph, and his seven-year-old son was left free to follow 
a cherished ambition to become a tramp. 

He was a bright lad and he served a long novitiate as 
handboy to the notorious Denver Curly, known in forty- 
five jurisdictions as the King of the Hobos. It was some 
such service as Kim rendered the Brahman priest, with all 
the sweetness left out. When the king’s career was closed 
by the whirling wheels of the Sunset Express, Happy 
joined fortunes with a shell-game man and traveled with 
a circus. Later he did a turn with a medicine show, shipped 
in a windjammer out of San Francisco, beach-combed the 
China Coast, tended bar in a Singapore Sailors’ Delight, 
and finally enlisted aboard a transport in Nagasaki Harbor. 

He was as handsome as it is given a youth of twenty-four 
to be and as bright as a new dollar; but his military career 
will be kindly passed over with little said. As a soldier he 
was not. Only his horse was well cared for. His rifle was 
the dirtiest, his conduct grade the lowest, in the troop. 
He had been absent from more reveilles and late for more 
drills than any man in the regiment. He was totally unre- 
sponsive to routine; but he had his value and his vices 
were overlooked. 

“T’ll keep him somehow and worry past his faults,”’ his 
wise old captain told an outraged colonel. ‘‘ You'll notice 
I have no desertions. It’s impossible for a squad room to 
feel sorry for itself with that face in the offing. The lad’s 
like a piney mountain breeze on a summer day. If he had 
troubles of his own he couldn’t get anyone to listen to them 
for fear of some monumental hoax. But he hasn’t any 
trouble and he never will have. He’d be happy in a peni- 
tentiary. He’s been through the mire since he was a bit 
of a kid and yet he’s clean. He’s an epitomized orchestra, 
an inexhaustible vaudeville show forever on tap, and he’d 
laugh if he was going to be hung. I want him around.” 

Skipper Ned had overlooked love as the harbinger of 
change. The record of Hap Harrigan’s romance lies in 
three short tales that he may tell for himself. We shall call 
them The Thank-You Story, The Oh-Dear Story, and 
The Unthinkable Incident. 


THE THANK-YOU STORY 


The Skipper, he calls me into the Orderly Room. 

‘Harrigan,’ says he—and I knowed he was gettin’ ready 
to pull a hot one the way he looked down his nose and kept 
his eye hid—“‘I know how you’ve worked over that little 
sorrel of yours. You’ve got him so he can almost talk, 
and I reckon he’s a kind of family to you, ain’t he? You 
know I don’t let people ride my troopers’ horses a 

I didn’t know whether the Commanding 
General had sawn my little Snicklefritz and 
wanted to buy him for a present to the 
Emperor of Japan; but 
the Skipper don’t make 
the long approach that 
way for nothin’; andI gets 
my tongue between my 
teeth, and— 

“Hap, Old Son,” I says 
inside, “‘you can work the 
old man, and now’s the 
time to do it—play him on 
the line, lad; stall for all 
you know.” 

He seen what I was at. 

“Oh, it ain’t so des- 
perate as all that, Harri- 
gan. It’s this way: I’ve 
got a guest—a young 
lady.” 

Well, I’d ’a’ fainted if I 
could—a skirt on my 
Snicklefritz! 

“And I just thought, 
Harrigan: ‘Now I want 
to do the best that can be 
did for this girl. She 
knowsabout horses—there 
ain’t a better horsewoman 
in the States.’ And so I 
just says to myself: ‘The 
whole power of the U.S. 


“*Me to Marry 
a Girl I’ve 
Never Seen — 

is That It?’’ 
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Gover’ment couldn’t do more for her than to let her 

see—much less ride—Harrigan’s little Snicklefritz.’” 

- You’ve got to hand it to our old Skipper. The kid’s 

clever. He could con the keys out of Peter—if he needed 

to, which he don’t. They’ll meet him at the Gate with an 
escort, or me for hell! I see I-was counted out; but all of 

a sudden another scheme hit me and I says, all innocent: 

‘All right, sir. When shall I take him round?” | 

“My quarters, at three—flat saddle. Bring round the | 
lieutenant’s horse—he’s going; and you can go as orderly. 
And see here, Harrigan—no tricks!’’ He couldn’t hold in 
no longer and he busts out laughin’ at what he’d put over 
on me; but, thinks I—wait! 

“Noodle!” says I to me. ‘“‘’At’s a stuff, Hap. Use the 
old noodle.” 

I slicks up Snickle till a fly couldn’t ’a’ landed on his 
haunches without slippin’ off and breakin’ a neck on the 
ground. Then I gets on the remount colt I was trainin’ 
and, leadin’ Snickle and the Loot’s horse, I rides off to the 
Skipper’s house; and there, sure enough, she was waitin’ 
with the Skipper and that Shavetail. 

She was all rigged up in pants and a polo coat, and she 
looked like a slim young boy. I hadn’t seen her face then 
or I couldn’t ’a’ done it. But I put my toe in Snickle’s 
girth in a little way I’d taught him. He rears up on his 
hind legs, squealin’ like a man-eater and pawin’ out for- 
ward. 

Well, sir—it never feased her. She took the reins, give 
Snickle a little poke in the loin, and sails into that saddle in 
the gallopin’ mount slicker than I ever did on the longest 
day I lived. The Loot was foolin’ with his girth, and when 
the Captain seen he was private he looks at me and winks! 

I was just pronged—that’s all. I trailed her for two 
hours. Finally she took us over the Stockholm obstacles 
on the officers’ jumpin’ course, with the Loot pale round 
the gills and ridin’ his tub-footed Australian like a sack of 
meal, and the Jezebel of a Snickle skimmin’ over the hur- 
dles like a swallow, and proud of his job. When she 
dismounted he nuzzled her like she was the only friend he 
ever had. She tickled him at the base of the ears and 
he whickered. I wasn’t exactly mad—I was disgusted. 

But then she looked at me with her eyes—once; they’re 
blue or something. And then she smiled. 

“Thank you,” says she. 

Golly! 


THE OH-DEAR STORY 


You see, this was all at Pabagang, in the Moro country, 
and just before the big scrap at Arayat. Things was tick- 
lish. Everybody knowed there was a big cotta in the 
crater of Arayat, all full of dattos and war men and priests, 
and women and grub and kids, and spears and guns and 
jingals, and such; but the General was lettin’ ’em alone, 
tryin’ to talk the bad ones out of it to avoid slaughterin’ 
em. It was safe to ride down the beach or in the post, but 
there was orders that no white man should go out the north 
gate without an armed escort of at least twenty—and as 
for ridin’ toward Arayat, it was just as safe as a den of 
royal Bengal tigers, and the General would have turned 
blue if even one of his colonels had suggested such a thing. 
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The Skipper calls me up one day at two. 

“Horses for Miss Babs at three, Harrigan.”’ 

He had got that casual-like about it and she was ridin’ 
Snickle regular now. I was saddled up by half past two 
and went in to chew the rag with the stable crew; and for 
some reason she come down to the line. And when the 
sergeant said it was time to go I went out—and Snickle 
wasn’t there! The Loot he’d followed her down, but I 
didn’t wait to talk to him. 

“She got away by herself,” I says, and then I beat it for 
the beach. 

There wasn’t a track in the sand, so I rode round the 
post to the north gate to beat passin’ the sentry. The Loot 
was there, waitin’. 

“She got past 
this way,” says he; 
and he was too 
agitated to talk 
straight. ‘‘What’ll 
wedo? There'll be 
the devil to pay if 
[ tell the Colonel 
what she’s done, 
and it’s as much as 
my commission’s 
worth for me to go 
ufter her.” 

“T ain’t got no 
-ommission,” says 
[, and I gives my 
‘emount the irons. 

Where the trail 
orks I got down 
und was lookin’ in 
che loam for tracks 
when the Loot 
cetches up with me. 

“T couldn’t stay 
here doin’ nothin’. 
San I trust you, 
tarrigan?’’ says 
ie; and just then I 
ound Snickles’ lit- 
le, hard hoofmarks 
eadin’ away to- 
vardthe mountain. 

It was slow goin’ 
m the jungle trail. 
Ve come to the 
idge of a meadow 
ind I stops behind 
| hemp bole. 
stringin’ across the 
ypen in single file 
vas, first, two lit- 
le brown hellions, 
1aked to the waist, 
ind each one with 
. knife on him long 
iS a scythe blade; 
hen fat, old, greasy 
Jatto Betil, waddlin’ along, escorted by two umbrella 
earers and a Buya man and six or eight wives; then about 
, dozen more black-and-tan little runts, with spears and 
uchlike in their hands. There wasn’t hardly room to pass 
nd you can go round through that jungle just like a fly 
an crawl through a sea of molasses. I looks round at the 
oot for fear of some kind of gunplay, but he was just 
ettin’ there, seasick green. 

“Root, hog,” says I, “or die!” 

“Tm goin’ to the post for help,” says he. 

What he’d said was true about what they’d dofor himif he 
tirred up trouble. He turned round and fanned the earth. 

“E Pluribus Unum!” says I; but my heart was in my 
nouth. I clamps down on it and rides into the clear. The 
unch stopped, but I didn’t wait for no knife throwin’. 

“Hi, Beetle!” I says. “Como ’sto poco yo, old kid?” 
ind I waves my hand at him—in the first move of a little 
tep dance that the Moros does, and that he thought I 
urlesqued funny one day in the market. 

Then I looks at him and grins. I guess my face is too 
inny—people always laughs when I do. When I grinned 
etil grinned; and when he grinned I rid past, reins all 
ose and easy, like I was just takin’ the air. 

Once out of that meadow, I slung the gad into that colt 
gain, and some place past the next trail-fork I found her. 
he’d hit the crossroads before the Moros and they hadn’t 
awn her. There wasn’t no use stirrin’ her all up, and I 
dd her the Skipper had sent for her and we started back 
areful and slow, me leadin’. 

I might as well ’a’ told her at first. Just where the 
tayat Trail elbows round the edge of the hill above town 
Seen somethin’ scuttle into the bush about thirty yards 
head, and I knowed Betil was waitin’ for us on the back 
vail. I turned quick, caught Snickle’s rein and leads her 
ack about a quarter of a mile. When I thought it was 
ufe I stopped and told her. She’d been mad as a hornet, 
ut you bet she quieted some. 
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Ihadascheme. You've seen these pictures of Eyetalian 
officers ridin’ down a most-straight-up-and-down bluff. It 
looks hard and it takes nerve, but it’s partly trained horse. 
If the bank’s soft, so it slides, a horse can sit down on his 
haunches and sort of toboggan so long as he’s still and 
don’t plunge. Snickle can do it like a dream, and the place 
where we was is almost square above the new Buya 
Trail, so that if you dropped down the hill there you’d 
just be out of town, while you couldn’t make it to the 
north gate in less than three miles on the Arayat Road— 
it winds so. 

It was all thick jungle between, except just here, where 
there was a scar on the hillside and a sharp drop—not too 


His Heart Seemed to Stop—Then Thumped Distractedly —Then He Could No Longer Think 


steep—and maybe a hundred and fifty feet. I figured that 
if we could get down, bein’ mounted, they couldn’t get 
through the brush in time to cut us off; but I hadn’t no 
more than told her when—Zowie!—a spear buzzed 
between us and stuck in a treetrunk so hard it hummed 
like a sawmill. I didn’t wait. I put Snickle’s head at the 
trail-edge and booted him. 

“Hold tight!” says I, and away he streaked like a chute- 
the-chutes. 

Then somethin’ stabbed me in the side like the kick of 
a mule and I let a yell out of me. I couldn’t have put that 
remount at it, but I had just sense enough left to weight 
him back on his haunches and then I just nacherally jerked 
him over. Of course he plunged and down we went, 
rollin’—first him and then me on top—like a kid fallin’ 
downstairs. 

She was waitin’ there all little and white, but not a peep 
out of her. I got aboard somehow and we galloped for 
about five minutes like the devil was after us. But my 
lights was goin’ out and by and by the ground flew up and 
hit me. I wasn’t out more than a few seconds. When I 
come to I was lyin’ on the grass safe inside the town and 
she was kneelin’ beside me. Her hair was fluffed every 
which way and the sun was all glisteny in it, like these here 
light hazes you see round the heads of Bible people in the 
Sunday-school papers; and she was scared or somethin’, 
and her lips was just parted, and she says: 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 


THE UNTHINKABLE INCIDENT 


I was door orderly at the governor-general’s reception 
at the Officers’ Club. I was done up in my Hong-Kong 
khakis what I had the tailor make for me out of money 
what I worked for myself—no Government straights, but 
a hiu-skukum uniform that pinched in at the waist like an 
officer’s, and shows your figure—starched till she crackled; 
and my gloves was pipeclayed till the powder sifted off when 


I walked. It was my job to stand like a statute, and open 
the door, and go out and meet carromettas and automo- 
biles, like a o-tommy-ton. 

Well, the club is built right out over the bay. There was 
a broad streak of moonlight shiverin’ on the water—that 
kind of tropical moonlight which makes everything look 
blue-misty and not real, like fairy pictures of cloud cities 
in a kid’s book. Inside, the little brownies in the Con- 
stabulary Band was makin’ themselves drunk with their 
own waltzes, and you could see the white figures of the 
dancers go swimmin’ past above the shrubs in the patio— 
you couldn’t see their feet; and the hum of voices and 
laughin’ come out to me all drony, like bees in a hive. I 
reckon I sort of got 
moony. 

I wanted to bein 
there, and yet I 
knowed that be- 
tween me and them 
people there was 
somethin’ or other 
about as deepas the 
ocean and as wide 
astheworld. Itwas 
army discipline— 
but for me it was 
somethin’ more. I 
knowed it. It was 
bein’ brought up 
right and livin’ de- 
cent and goin’ to 
school. I was just 
havin’ a pipe dream 
in the moonlight 
and I got to the 
place where I was 
purty near feelin’ 
sorry for a poor old 
Hap. 

“You never had 
a show, old son,” I 
says; and then I 
thinks of Smithers, 
what got his com- 
mission out of A 
Troop, and I says 
all of a sudden: 
“You can doit right 
now!” 

Then the door 
opened anda 
breath of warm air 
from inside fanned 
my face, and the 
hum of voices 
boomed big and 
near; and some- 
body says, sharp 
and crisp: 

“Orderly! 
derly!” 

It was the Lootenant and a girl, all in filmy floaty 
white—and I’d been asleep at the switch when I ought to 
’a’ been tendin’ to the door. She had a scarf of some cob- 
webby stuff about her neck, and it got caught in the draft 
from the door and whipped across my face and stuck 
there—caught in the bronze cross-saber pin on my collar. 
Her face wasn’t six inches from mine—and it was her! 

She laughed and a strand of her hair blew across my 
nose—a clean smell and the littlest suspicion of perftume— 
jasmine, maybe. The officer was fingerin’ with the cross- 
saber so as not to tear the scarf. It come away and he held 
it out to me. Then she says: 

“Oh, may I keep that? I’ve always wanted one.” 

I could see his hand reachin’ to the gold one on his own 
collar; but I don’t think that’s what made me say what 
I did. Iwas plumloco. My face was hot as coals and my 
throat was cold as ice, and my noodle was hummin’ with 
thoughts like corks in a whirlpool, and some words was 
squeezed out of me. 

““Missis Babs, you can have any dam’ thing I got.” 

The Loot froze like somebody’d stabbed him; and a 
voice that seemed to come from ’way off somewhere—but 
it was her voice—says: 

“Thank you, Harrigan; and I’ll remember that.” 

Then it hurts so bad to remember that I forget. If 
somebody’d said, ‘“‘ Harrigan—sentenced to be kicked to 
Berlin!” I’d have fell on my knees and weeped for joy. 


Or- 
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HE burning shame of Private Harrigan kept him awake 

for hours after he was relieved that night. When at 
last he tiptoed through the rows of bunks of sleeping 
men to the little nine-by-three of barrack space that was 
his home it was almost dawn—quite light enough to dis- 
tinguish the pegs and shelves at his bunkhead, the cartridge 
boxes, spurs and saber at the foot, and the locker beyond 
them. (Continued on Page 60) 
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Bringing the Grocer’s Boy Down to Date 
By FORREST CRISSEY 


man in the United States who has not been 

forced by stern and practical experience to 
amend the popular phrase The High Cost of 
Living to read The High Cost of Delivery. In 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of cases this 
change spells the difference between profit and 
loss. 

For the last few years, at least, these five 
words—the high cost of living—have been so 
incessantly dinned into the ears of the food 
merchant that they are quite as familiar 
to him as God bless our home, Do it now, 
or any other motto that has become in- 
tensely popular. 

The high cost of delivery has increased 
its pressure on the profit column of the 
retail storekeeper’s ledger—especially that 
of the food merchant—until in many 
cases it has pushed it over into the ranks 
of red-ink figures. 

The modern demand for service in retail 
delivery has gone to the lengths of absurdity 
in almost every community, and developed into 
a profit-destroying madness that the merchant 
can scarcely anticipate by a briskly rising scale 
of prices. As one grocer expresses it: 

““A whole lot of customers have gone service 
crazy; and if you intimate this to them they 
come back at you with the statement that they 
guess they are paying for it, all right. But the 
fact is, they are not. Their absurd and un- 
reasonable demands have been paid for right 
along by the merchant himself and by those of 
his customers who demand least in the way of 
service.” 

Many food merchants—thousands of them in every 
part of the country—are wrestling wearily with this 
problem and trying, in rather a futile sort of way, to 
keep pace with it by pushing up prices from time to 
time; but it is doubtful that there is to be found any- 
where in the country a more significant and successful 
demonstration of how to deal with this difficult and 
sensitive matter of retail delivery than is furnished by 
the grocers and market men in Champaign, Illinois, 
and its sister city, Urbana. 

Demonstrations and tests are always the order of 
the day in Champaign; but, with all respect to the 
agricultural, engineering and scientific colleges of the 
big State University located there, it may be said that 
not all the elaborate experiments undertaken in its testing 
fields, engineering halls and scientific laboratories have the 
practical value to the world of business that has the experi- 
ment in consolidated delivery of food products which has 
been tried out by its retail grocers and market men. 

This valuable piece of economic research had its start 
in the meetings of the local association into which the 
leading food merchants of Champaign formed themselves 
in an attempt to improve certain conditions of the trade 
without attracting unpleasant attention on the part of the 
district attorney’s office. The range of subjects considered 
safe and suitable for discussion in these informal gatherings 
was decidedly limited, and for a long time their talk 
touched mainly on credits, collections, holidays and closing 
hours. The topic of price was strictly tabooed, and this 
was so closely related to the subject of profits that the 
latter was not discussed with entire frankness and unre- 
serve. However, in spite of the fear of the Sherman Act in 
the heart of every member of the association, the store- 
keepers found their meetings resolving themselves, with 
increasing frequency, into trouble symposiums. 


[sani is hardly a retail grocer or market 


One Trunk and Two Lamb Chops 


N ONE of these occasions a retail grocer of rather 

uncommon discernment—a man who had formed the 
habit of taking his business apart to see what made it go 
or what hindered it from going—made the remark that his 
trade was increasing and his profits diminishing, and that 
he was going to try to find out what was the matter, though 
he had a suspicion that the name of it was “delivery.” 

Naturally this started something right on the spot. A 
competitor spoke up pointedly and remarked: 

“Henry, you’re certainly getting warm, as we used to 
say when we played button-button. When a grocer trots 
round to the milliner’s shop and gets a new spring hat 
and delivers it to a customer ’way on the outskirts of town, 
along with a loaf of bread and a cake of yeast, he certainly 
is an obliging man.” 
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“Oh,” retorted Henry, “‘you’re not in posi- 
tion to say much. I sdw your delivery boy 
down at the baggage room of the station this 
morning trying to lift an old Saratoga trunk 
into your wagon and cussing himself out of 
breath because he had to do it. He volun- 
teered the information that it belonged to 
Mrs. Blank, and that, when she ordered two 
lamb chops this morning, she left the check 
and asked you to haul the trunk out for her.”’ 

This comeback brought a roar of laughter 
from all the merchants in the association 
room. Instantly the market man, whose cus- 

‘] tomer had commandeered his wagon and his 
boy for the delivery of her trunk, exclaimed: 

“Well, I don’t think the rest of you fellows have any 
particular license to laugh—at least not very loudly— 
because there is not one of you who would not have done 
the same thing if Mrs. Blank had happened to put the 
matter up to you instead of to me; in fact, I happen to 
know that only yesterday one of you sent a boy three 
blocks away to a certain hardware store to get an egg- 
beater, to be sent out along with a grocery order. Just for 
fun, I’d like to have the man who chased the eggbeater tell 
us just how much the groceries that went along with it 
amounted to.” 

“Just thirty-nine cents,” came the quick response; 
“but, of course, the woman in the ease is a fairly good 
customer of mine. Suppose I had refused to go after the 
eggbeater and send it out—or had tried to make some 
plausible excuse for not accommodating her—you know 
as well as I do that her trade would have been transferred 
to some of you other fellows if I had not smilingly complied 
with her request. And you know, too, that not one of you 
would have had the nerve to turn down that request to 
make an accommodation delivery; in fact, every one of us 
has reached that state of hopeless servility to this rage for 
service he would not dare to rebel against any demand 
made on him, no matter how absurd it might be. Weare all 
tarred with the same stick, and we all have a firm grip on 
the same hot poker—which we don’t know how to drop. 
We just hang hold of it because we are afraid the other 
fellow will get a little advantage if we let go.” 

Another grocer spoke up and said: 

“If the increasing expense of my deliveries was the only 
consideration I could worry along with it somehow; but 
there is not another feature of my business that begins to 
give me the trouble that the management of deliveries 
does. Of course one would naturally think that the prob- 
lems of credits and collections should prove much more 
fertile in the way of worries than the matter of making 
deliveries; but that is certainly not so in my case. After 
about thirty years at this game I have managed to get the 
firing range on credits and collections down to rather a 


fine point. My losses in that line are cut to so 
small a percentage that they don’t bother me; 
but when it comes to handling a bunch of de- 
livery boys and squaring the store with our customers for 
the kicks that these boys stir up—that is giving me a fine 
crop of gray hairs. It is a conservative statement to say 
that I could put in my whole day supervising deliveries and 
donothing else. The demand is there for that amount of 
attention. Of course it is out of the question to give my 
whole time to that feature of the business; but it takes 
constant watchfulness and resistance to keep from being 
drawn into allowing this secondary element to monopolize 
my entire time. Altogether the most irritating part of my 
day is that given to delivery supervision. Always there is 
a grist of petty complaints growing out of 
each delivery, and by the time I have made 
an effort to square the store with the custom- 
ers and explain how the mistakes and failures 
occurred, or apologize because they happen to 
be unexplainable, my patience is worn to a 
frazzle and I feel very much as a hundred and 
eighty pounds of spaghetti would look.” 

One of the largest grocers in the city made 
an immediate, interested response to this: 

“T confess,” he admitted, ‘‘that I find 
myself in very much the same situation. 
Undoubtedly most of the complaints are 
hardly fair and well founded, but I have to 
admit that certainly forty-nine per cent of 
them are. If this is the case here in a university town, 
where we are able to get boys who are above the average 
in intelligence and in seriousness of purpose, what must it 
be in other places where the merchant must pick his delivery 
help from quite a different class of boys? If a boy whois 
working his way through college and who is supposed to 
have a fairly good stock of ethical ideals will try to cover 
up the breakage of an order of eggs, and put up an ingen- 
iously plausible explanation of why he failed to take certain 
goods along for delivery on his route, what couldn’t you 
expect from a boy with little or no schooling, with the ideals 
of the street, and without a good home background or 
family traditions of any sort?” 


An Attempt to Stop a Serious Leak 


ft bee the man who had opened the discussion closed it 
with the terse remarks: 

“T am going to do a little digging on this delivery prob- 
lem, and if I can uncover anything worth while I am going 
to bring the results right in here where the whole bunch of 
us can get a square chance at them together. It looks tome 
like a case of woodchuck—we have simply got to put a stop 
to this sort of waste and leakage. If we don’t draw the line 
before long we shall be doing the entire distribution, deliy- 
ery and transportation business of this community free- 
gratis-for-nothing. This foolishness will not have to extend 
itself much farther before our customers will be calling on 
us to save them hack hire by delivering them to the rail- 
road stations and to their homes.” 

True to his word this storekeeper kept a keen eye bus 
searching for signs of hope along every sky line that came 
within his zone of observation. The first encouraging prom- 
ise of relief came from a most unexpected source. In his 
own local paper he read that his neighbor, in the jewelry 
business, had just returned from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and reported that about the most interesting feature of 
that Wolverene college city was the consolidated delivery 
system used by its merchants. The paper dropped on the 
table, and dinner was forgotten from that moment. The 
jeweler was consulted, and a little later all the information 
he was able to furnish was placed before the Executive 
Committee of the Grocers’ Association at the most excitin 
session in its history. 

As a result of this spirited meeting an Investigation 
Committee was appointed to pay an immediate visit to 
Ann Arbor, where a consolidated merchants’ delivery sys- 
tem had been in operation for about seven years, and 
to bring home the fullest possible information as to its 
methods and results. Nothing had happened in the entire 
history of the Grocers’ Association to compare in interest 
with this investigation, and the honor of serving on this 
committee was a matter of keen competition. On the 
return of the committee the meeting to receive its report 
was attended by practically the whole membership of the 
association. The facts in regard to the operation of the 
system in Ann Arbor were so satisfactory that the Cham- 
paign Association voted unanimously to undertake to put 
into operation a somewhat similar plan, which would 
receive the support of practically every grocer and market 
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man or butcher in Champaign and Urbana. An Organiza- 
tion Committee was appointed to put the plan through. 
: Very soon, however, this committee found that it was 
far easier to pass this resolution than it was to secure the 
assent and working coéperation of all the elements neces- 
sary to the success of the enterprise. Before the members 
of the committee had gone far in even the preliminary 
steps of their task, they realized that they were in for a 
man’s job, and a hard one at that. 
For one thing, they were speedily forced to a realization 
that in order to insure the enterprise a fair trial they must 
hedge it about with every possible precaution calculated 
to eliminate jealousy or the least suspicion of favoritism. 
The plan must have a chance to make its beginnings, at 
least, under an atmosphere of mutual trust and sincere 
-codperation. 

Another serious consideration that was impressed on 
the members of the Organization Committee, in laying out 
the groundwork of their plan, was the fact that all the 
stores and markets involved had a heavy investment in 
‘delivery equipment when its extent was compared with the 
size of the volume of trade for the delivery of which it had 
been provided. The swelling of this equipment investment 

to unnatural proportions had, of course, been brought 

about by the constantly increasing demand for service; 
for many deliveries on the same day to the same customer; 
-and for the gratuitous delivery of accommodation articles. 
Every merchant was up on his toes to see that the equip- 
ment which had cost himso much money was not permitted 
to pass out of his hands, except for fair and proper com- 
pensation. On this score there was extreme sensitiveness; 
and, in keeping with the spirit of keen competition which 
had been nourished in the twin towns for years, every 
merchant was watching his competitor to see that no 
advantage was secured by him in the matter of the initial 
step in the whole transaction—the transfer of the equip- 
ment. 

A little breathing space was secured with reference to 
the adjustment of this problem by starting an investiga- 
tion to determine, as nearly as might be, the cost of delivery 
under the old individual system and the relation of this 
cost to the gross and net profits of the grocery and market 
business of the two cities. The work on this line of inquiry 
accomplished the double purpose of fixing a base line from 
which to survey any progress that might be made, and 
temporarily drawing attention away from the sensitive 
problem of formulating the scheme on which to take over 
the delivery equipment without leaving dissatisfaction or 
suspicion in the mind of any member of the association. 


The Difficulties of Getting Together 


Ah = preliminary inquiry into delivery costs under the 
individual system brought to the surface an array of facts 
that was scarcely less than appalling to the merchants 
involved. Most of them had been inclined to avoid any 
Specific consideration of delivery expense as a most un- 
pleasant topic for meditation. They knew that its costs 
had been rising from year to year at a sensational pace, 
but many of them had never faced this form of expense 
squarely and charged up to it all that legitimately belonged 
under that heading. The committee, however, helped these 
more easygoing merchants to uncover the real facts and 
to get a true perspective on this unpleasant subject. The 
other merchants, who were in the habit of having their 
accounting done on a strictly business basis, already 
realized that practically the only obstaclestanding between 
them and a substantial and satisfactory return from their 
investment and their efforts was the high cost of delivery. 
In general it should be said that the two cities had been 
steadily increasing in population, and that, with few 
exceptions, the business of the individual members of the 
association had increased in proportion to the growth of 
population. Of course the large increase from year to year 
in the enrollment of the university was a big factor in this 
ousiness growth. 
; Few automobiles or autotrucks were involved in the 
cransfer at the time when the consolidated-delivery plan 
was put into operation. Practically the whole delivery 
vork Was done by mules and horses. After a thoughtful 
consideration of the figures on feeding cost for these ani- 
nals, the chairman of the committee made 
‘he whimsical observation that there was 
at least one point of close resemblance 
yetween these creatures and the students 
who flocked to the university from the 
arms and country towns, and that was 
splendid capacity for food! 
_ Before the consolidation of deliveries 
ach storekeeper had striven to make his 
delivery schedule just a little more gener- 
dus and accommodating than those of his 
sompetitors. Ever since the organization 
of the association and the still larger club 
or business men of all kinds, there had 
»een much talk about the importance of 
ervice as an element in the modern strife 
po get and to keep business. These 
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storekeepers had interpreted service to mean mainly a 
wide-open delivery of goods to customers. One of these 
merchants said: 

“We entered into a competition to give a new and 
broader definition of service each day by lifting all restric- 
tions, until we finally came to a point where not much 
exaggeration would have been involved in describing the 
logical end of our strife as that of delivering each individual 
item: separately and, in addition to this, running any 
errands that our customers might suggest.” 

To understand the change that has come over the dreams 
of the delivery boy in Champaign and Urbana, let it be 
said that before the present plan was adopted, and while 
each merchant was running his own wagons, if a good 
customer called up five minutes before noon and requested 
the delivery of a loaf of bread to be used at the noontime 
meal, it was held to be good business policy to hustle the 
loaf to the housewife regardless of the fact that the cost 
of taking it from the store to the table under those cir- 
cumstances was several times greater than the profit on the 
loaf—not to say its entire cost. The extent to which 
customers abuse the good nature of the merchants on this 
score is almost past belief. 

The merchants, however, came to a sober realization of 
the fact that they themselves, and not their customers, were 
wholly responsible for this state of affairs. Through their 
grasping efforts to gain an advantage over competitors 
they had overreached themselves and built up a condition 
that had finally fallen about their heads and was suffocat- 
ing them. Consequently it was determined at the outset 
that under the new plan no gratuitous delivery of any kind 
or class should be made, and that all special deliveries 
which involved a service outside of the routine should 
carry a penalty to the customer in the form of a special fee. 

But to return to the plan for the disposition of the old 
equipment: When this was placed before the merchants it 
disarmed the suspicions of the most distrustful. First, it 
provided that all the storekeepers, big and little, should 
come into the delivery organization on the same basis. 
A board of wholly disinterested appraisers was selected to 
place a value on every article of the equipment turned in 
by the merchants to the new delivery company. If the 
appraisement of the equipment offered by any merchant 
was unsatisfactory to him he was privileged to retain it 
and dispose of it privately in his own way and at his own 
price, paying into the company the amount of the ap- 
praisement within twenty-four hours. The fact that not 
a single merchant took advantage of this privilege was a 
matter of great encouragement to the committee and was 
received as a substantial indication that the ground plans 
of the enterprise had been well drawn. 

Each merchant received the note of the new company 
in the amount for which his equipment was appraised. 
These notes were not to draw interest until after two years. 
The shares in the new company were put out at a hundred 
dollars par value, and each merchant was obliged to buy 
one share without respect to the size of his business. This 
placed every member on an equal footing with his fellows. 

The Organization Committee had a keen realization, at 
the very outset of their difficult task, that every precaution 
must be taken to prevent a desertion from the ranks after 
the plan had once been put into active operation. As they 
saw it, a single withdrawal would be fatal to the success of 
the enterprise. As the chairman expressed it: 

“ After this thing gets under way, and the public knows 
about it, one bolter who breaks away and reverts to the 
old system of individual delivery will upset all the work 
that we have done and wreck the enterprise beyond a hope 
of revival. Our only chance to forestall anything of this 
sort is to make every man who signs up understand that 
there is no such thing as withdrawal, and that he must 
stick it out to the end of the year without regard to 
whether he wishes to or not.” 
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Incidentally it may be remarked that the soundness of 
this reasoning has been borne out by the experience of 
groups of merchants in many towns and villages who have 
undertaken to put a consolidated delivery system on its 
feet, but who neglected to take thorough precautions 
against having the organization disrupted by a quitter. 

The sixteen grocers and five butchers or market men who 
signed the articles of agreement understood beyond a 
doubt that the mere mention of a desire to quit would be 
considered by their associates as a disgrace, as an unsports- 
manlike proposal, as an effort to dodge responsibility and 
leave the shareholders of the company to hold the bag. 

The shareholders elected a board of seven directors, who 
in turn elected officers and chose a general manager to run 
the business. It was immediately decided by the directors 
that a feeling of permanence would be given the enterprise 
by the purchase of ground and the erection of a building 
to serve as a central station. As the fund in the treasury 
from the sale of stock was not sufficient to buy the prop- 
erty that seemed best suited to the purpose, ten of the 
members signed a joint note on which three thousand dol- 
lars was borrowed from the bank. This plan was pursued 
because of the fact that the financial circumstances of some 
of the members required that the burden of expense and 
obligation at the outset, so far as they were concerned, 
should be as light as possible. The building itself was 
financed through the Building and Loan Association. 


The New Service in Operation 


ite IS now very generally recognized by the merchants 
that it would have been very much better had they been 
able to capitalize the enterprise at the outset for a larger 
sum. At times the inadequate capitalization has operated 
as a distinct disadvantage. On the other hand, their 
course was dictated by expedience; it was necessary that 
no merchant or market man should remain outside of the 
organization, and, in order to make it possible for all to 
come in, meager financing became a necessity. The desir- 
ability of starting out with sufficient working funds is 
emphasized for the benefit of merchants in other towns 
who may desire to do away with the waste of the old 
individual-delivery system by forming a consolidated one 
after the order of the codperative enterprise at Champaign. 

Another piece of foresight on the part of the directors 
of the delivery-service company was a keen realization of 
the importance of selecting a thoroughly competent man- 
ager, and one who was distinctly an outsider entirely un- 
connected with the business or family of any shareholder. 
This is another point to be kept persistently in mind by 
any merchants who may wish to attempt to put a similar 
service on its feet. Aside from the manager the employees 
consist of a bookkeeper and seventeen drivers. 

Of the forty horses and mules acquired by the new 
delivery company twenty-two are now in service; and of 
the thirty-one wagons and nine trucks turned over to the 
company fourteen wagons and six trucks have been elim- 
inated. When each merchant made his own deliveries 
thirty-seven men and boys were employed to do this work; 
to-day it is done by twenty-two—and done far more 
efficiently. 

No little difficulty was encountered in reaching a decision 
as to the basis on which the service company should 
receive its support. Finally it was determined that the 
merchants should be charged four cents for each delivery; 
of this, half a cent was figured as going to the equipment 
fund. 

At the start the attempt was made to give five deliveries 
daily—at seven-thirty, nine-fifteen and eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and two-thirty and four o’clock in the after- 
noon. This was the schedule by which the wagons left the 
central station to pick up the merchandise at the various 
stores. It was soon found, however, that five deliveries a 
day were too many, and consequently 
only four are now made—eight-five 
and ten-ten in the morning and two- 
thirty and four-forty-five in the after- 
noon. This arrangement has been 
found to be far more practical from the 
viewpoint of the merchants and at 
least fairly satisfactory to the custom- 
ers of the stores. One of the chief diffi- 
culties in the schedule of five daily 
deliveries was the fact that the routine 
was being constantly overturned by 
trouble with equipment. Again, it was 
open to at least two objections that 
prevailed under the old plan—those of 
overworking the delivery horses and, 
on particularly heavy days, of put- 
ting too much strain on the men and 
boys. 

At first no small amount of trouble 
was encountered in changing the order- 
ing habits of customers. Education in 
this direction, however, has gone for- 
ward at a better pace than many of the 
merchants expected. Some of them 
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feared that many of their best customers could never be 
brought to recognize the necessity of thinking in advance 
and of ordering in time to catch the particular delivery 
that would bring the goods to the house in time to serve 
the convenience of the household. Very lately a woman 
who was attending an afternoon tea soberly took a tiny 
piece of ribbon from a confection and tied it round her 
finger, remarking: 

“That is to remind me to telephone my grocery order in 
time to catch the first delivery to-morrow morning. When 
I once get used to an orderly way of ordering I am sure I 
shall like it very much better; but it is certainly hard to 
change one’s household habits.”’ 

Of all the shareholders in the delivery company only one 
appears to hold the belief that if the customers of the stores 


could vote on its continuance it would fail to receive a' 


majority support. All his associates hold a contrary view 
and believe that in case of a referendum the new system 
would “carry strong.”’ On the score of educating custom- 
ers to conform to the routine and to pay roundly for any 
special privileges received, one storekeeper says: 

“‘T am decidedly surprised at the way customers yield to 
the new requirements and seem to understand them. For 
example, one of my best customers lately called up for a 
loaf of bread she had forgotten to order, and asked to have 
it rushed out to her in a hurry. I explained that the last 
regular delivery had left and that if I sent it out to her I 
must do so as a special, which would involve a charge to 
her of ten cents for the delivery. She was entirely satisfied 
to have the bread sent and to pay the charge as a penalty 
for her forgetfulness and her failure to order in time. Do 
you think she would have received the suggestion that she 
should pay ten cents for the delivery of that loaf of bread 
under the old plan without taking offense? Not for a 
minute! She would have been angry through and through 
and probably have taken her trade elsewhere; but now she 
knows that her ten cents will go to the delivery company 
and not to me. In other words, she appreciates the fact 
that the delivery company is in the business of delivering 
groceries, just as I am in the business of selling groceries, 
and that if she demands a special piece of service from that 
company she must pay for it, just as she pays for the loaf 
of bread she buys.” 


Cash Savings to Local Merchants 


HE merchants admit that there are still a few customers 

in the twin cities who are not so reasonable or so quick 
to adapt themselves to the neworder of things as this woman. 
A few of them kick vigorously against the new delivery 
requirements; but their education is progressing firmly 
though slowly, and it is only a question of time when they 
will recognize, as do the others, that an orderly, system- 
atic, dependable consolidated delivery is far more desirable 
than the old plan, which was involving a steady stream of 
waste and was irregular and undependable. 

Any merchant in the twin cities may have his goods 
delivered at a cost of five cents a parcel instead of four 
cents, the rate charged the shareholders of the company. 
The volume of this delivery work for merchants in other 
lines is on the increase and promises to develop into an 
income of respectable proportions. Already an electrical 
shop, a bookstore, a furniture store and a fruit house are 
making increasing demands on this service, while all the 
dry-goods stores are observing the experiment with the 
keenest interest. There is little room for doubt that 
in time this delivery system will find itself serving 
almost every kind of retail business in the com- 
munity. This expansion will undoubtedly be not 
only in the direction of taking in new lines but of 
making more extensive deliveries for the kinds of 
stores already served. 

For example, the furniture store at the present 
time employs this delivery system only for the 
carrying of small pieces, and the ten-cent store re- 
quires the sale of a dollar’s worth of goods to one 
customer in order to secure a delivery that shall be 
free to the patron. 

Before the wagons were started out on their first 
trip for the new company they were painted uni- 
formly and carried no advertisements. Lately, 
however, the manager came close to earning his 
salary for the entire year at a single stroke, for 
he sold the advertising privilege of the wagons to 
a dry-goods store for twelve hundred dollars. As 
this advertiser has no interests in the company, 
the stockholders are well satisfied with the trans- 
action. 

One proof of the feeling of permanence that has 
come to the merchants with regard to the new de- 
livery system is the purchase of three new delivery 
wagons of large capacity and of the latest design. 
This is accepted as an indication that in the course 
of a comparatively short time all the old equipment 
will be scrapped and replaced with new, of a char- 
acter intended to take care of increasing business 
without increasing the number of wagons or the 
number of deliveries. But the merchants have 


no hesitance in voicing their attitude toward the enter- 
prise. One of them says: 

“T figure that under the old system I delivered about a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth-of goods a year at a cost 
of $6780 for the salaries and upkeep actually involved in 
making those deliveries. My equipment represented an 
investment of seven thousand dollars, and I also built a 
garage at a cost of a thousand dollars. You can figure for 
yourself the carrying charges on this investment.” 

“T confess that I was never able to deliver my goods 
according to schedule under the old plan. Something 
always happened to overturn the routine and throw the 
schedule out of commission. In short, my customers 
received their goods irregularly. 

‘Under the old plan my delivery expenses from March 
first to June twenty-first were fourteen hundred dollars, or 
an average of $14.57 a day. Since the organization of the 
company, from June twenty-first to December twentieth, 
under the new system, my delivery expense has been 
$1180, or a daily average of $5.51. Of course the delivery 
company is losing something like three hundred dollars a 
month at the present time; but my share of the deficit, if 
I ever have to pay it, will not be anything like what I am 
saving. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the delivery company is only learning how to work to an 
advantage, how to save time and expense, and how to 
bring in extra income from the outside. 

“When the old plan of individual deliveries was in oper- 
ation our leakage was a very considerable sum every 
month. For example, a boy would have an accident and 
break a basketful of eggs. Do you think he would report 
this? Well, not to speak of! He would simply sneak round 
after he returned, load up again with the required number 
of eggs, and deliver them. Nothing of this kind can hap- 
pen under the check that is kept on merchandise by the 
delivery company, which is strictly accountable for every 
item it receives.” 

When plans for financing the new company were in a 
formative stage there was a little feeling perhaps, on the 


part of some of the smaller grocers and market men, that. 


they should not be required to buy just as much stock as 
the big fellows. It is very interesting, in view of this, to 
see how the plan has worked out in actual practice with 
relation to the delivery costs of the one-horse grocers. One 
of these little merchants makes this statement: 

“Do I want to go back tothe old plan? Honestly, I don’t 
see how I ever got along under it. Then I paid my delivery 
man twelve dollars a week and maintained a horse and 
kept a delivery wagon in repair. If youare at all acquainted 
with horses you know they can almost eat their heads off, 
especially when worked as hard as almost every delivery 
horse is made to work. If anybody can keep a delivery 
horse in good working condition at a feeding expense of 
less than three hundred dollars a year he is doing better 
than I can. Then there is an additional cost of not less 
than thirty dollars for shoeing the horse and blacksmith 
work on the wagon—to say nothing of interest and insur- 
ance on an investment of at least three hundred and fifty 
dollars. In other words, the wages of my delivery man, the 
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feeding of the horse and the blacksmithing bill amount | i 
to about $900 a year. | 

“How about the other side of the score? My delivery. 
expense under the new plan never exceeds five dollars a 
week and does not average more than four dollars. At four | 
dollars a week it would amount to $208 a year. The differ- — 
ence between $950 and $208 is $742. This sum on the right — 
side of the ledger, in a little, single-barreled business like © 
this, is a whole lot of money—and it looks mighty good to | 
me! Talk about the high cost of delivery! I realize now 
that this was the thing that was pushing me hard and 
keeping me poor. When the new company began opera- 
tion on the twenty-first of last June, and I said good-by 
to old Billy, I felt rather bad to see the horse go; but 
now I realize that it was one of the greatest things that 
ever happened to this little store. It has done more than 
any other one thing to put me squarely on my feet. Any 
little one-horse grocer who thinks that a consolidated 
delivery system, organized on anything like a reasonable 
basis, is going to be a fine thing for the big fellow but a 
bad thing for the little one—why, he just ought to throw 
up his hat for the plan and go in before they shut the 
gate.” 

According to all the merchants, without regard to 
the size of their trade, the new plan is not only a big, direct 
economy but is also a time saver, a leak saver, a worry 
saver, and a constant stimulus to a more orderly and 
systematic method of work in every respect. A little idea 
of the efficiency of the service under the present condi- 
tions—which is working with fifteen fewer men and boys, 
eighteen fewer draft animals and twenty fewer wagons— 
may be had from therecord of the day preceding Christmas, 
on which the system delivered three thousand separate 
orders. Eighteen hundred is an average day’s delivery. 


Scientific Method Applied to Deliveries 


LL admit that one of the greatest advantages of the new 
system is the fact that it has at its head a specialist 
who is devoting his entire time and energy enthusiastically 
to the problems of improving delivery service; whereas 
under the old practice little or no constructive thought was 
given to this branch of the business, though it levied a toll 
of constant and irritating demand on every storekeeper. 
Certainly not a single merchant in the whole list of share- 
holders in the delivery enterprise is willing to confess that 
he ever tackled the subject of deliveries with enthusiasm, 
his attitude being one of resistance and evasion whenever 
his attention was claimed by delivery troubles. He thought 
of deliveries only in terms of trouble. 

With the manager of the system this situation is en- 
tirely reversed. His main job is to smooth the wrinkles — 
out of delivery service and to standardize and improve the 
work in every particular possible. On the score of stand- 
ardizing, for example, this extends not only to methods of 
handling the work but also to the tools with which the 
deliveries are handled. In the beginning also any old box 
that could be put into a wagon was considered entirely 
suitable for the purpose of grouping the articles to be 
delivered to the various customers; but the new manager 
had not long studied the work of collecting the packages at 
the grocery stores and meat markets, carrying them to the 
central station, and there re-sorting them according to 
routes, without realizing that an immense amount of work 
would be eliminated and a large margin of convenience 
secured by the use of light, strong and collapsible deliv- 
ery boxes of standard size, each bearing the name of the 
merchant whose goods it contained. Consequently he had 
an equipment of wire-sewed folding boxes made and has 
found their use decidedly economical. 

The new delivery wagons are typical of the efforts of the 
directors and the manager to improve the service. These 
wagons open on the side instead of at the rear, 
and have many special features evolved from 
a thoughtful study and long experience in the 
delivery of foodstuffs. For example, with 
these new wagons there is no danger whatever 
that any foods will become tainted with kero- 
sene or coal oil, asseparate and tight compart- 
ments are provided for oil cans. This is only 
one of the special features provided in the new delivery 
wagons for the carrying of articles to the customers. When 
more wagons are ordered there will be still other changes in 
design, based on a further consideration of the refinements 
to which delivery service may be carried. 

The merchants of Ann Arbor, Michigan, started their 
consolidated delivery system in 1907, with meager cash 
capital and a burden of debt. Its conte station cost nearly 
eight thousand dollars and its two lots sixty-four hundred 
dollars. These are now paid for and free from debt. Its 
pay roll amounts to more than thirteen thousand dollars a 
year and its annual feeding bill is about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, while it pays out more than six hundred 
dollars a year for horseshoeing. It is interesting to note 
that one of the smallest items in the annual budget is that 
of claims awarded on account of broken, damaged or lost 
goods; this amounts to about a hundred and twenty dollars 

(Concluded on Page 38) J 
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WT WILL be unnecessary to 
| [renine those familiar with 
Glacier Park of the trail which 
hugs the mountain 
‘above timber line, 
and extends toward 
the pass for a mile or 
so, inalongsemicircle 
which curves inward. 
 Atthe end it turns 
to the right and 
mounts to an acre 
or so of level ground, 
with snow and rocks 
but no vegetation. 
This is the Piegan 
Pass. Behind it is 
the Garden Wall, 
that stupendous 
mass of granite ris- 
ing to incredible 
heights. On the 
other side the trail 
drops abruptly, by 
means of steplad- 
ders which I have 
explained. 

Tish now told us 

of her plan. 

_ “The unfortunate 
part is,” she said, 
“that the Oster- 
maiers will not see 
us. I tried to ar- 
range it so they 
could, but it was im- 
possible. We must 
content ourselves 
with the knowledge 
of agood deed done.’ 

Her plan, in brief, 
was this: The sham 
attacking party was 
to turn and ride 
away down the far side of the pass, up which the Oster- 
maiers had come. They were, according to the young 
man, to take the girl with them, with the idea of holding 
her for ransom. She was to escape, however, while they 
were lunching in some secluded fastness, and, riding back 
to the pass, was to meet there a rescue party, which the 
Ostermaiers were to meet on the way down to Gunsight 
Chalet. 

_ Tish’s idea was this: We would ride up while they were 
lunching, pretend to think them real bandits, paying no 
attention to them if they fired at us, as we knew they had 
only blank cartridges, and, having taken them prisoners, 
to make them walk in ignominy to the nearest camp, some 
miles farther. 

_ “Then,” said Tish, “either they will confess the ruse, 
and the country will ring with laughter, or they will have 
to submit to arrest and much unpleasantness. It will be 
a severe lesson.’’, 

We reached the pass safely, and on the way down the 
other side we passed Mr. Oliver, the moving-picture man, 
with his outfit on a horse. He touched his hat politely 
and moved out on a ledge to let us by. 

“Mind if I take you as you go down the mountain?” he 
called, “It’s a bully place for a picture.” He stared at 
Aggie, who was muffled in a cape and had the dish towel 
‘ound her head. “I’d particularly like to get your Arab,” 
ae said. “The Far East and the Far West, you know.” 

Aggie gave him a furious glance. 

E “Arab nothing!” she snapped. “If you can’t tell a 
Christian lady from a heathen, on account of her having 
ost her hat, then you belong in the dirty work you’re 
joing.” 

“Aggie, be quiet!” Tish said in an awful voice. 

But wrath had made Aggie reckless. 

Dirty work’ was what I said,” she repeated, staring 
ut the young man. 

“I beg your pardon. I’m sure I fe 

Don’t think,” Aggie went on, to Tish’s fury, “that we 
lon t know a few things. We do.” 

I see,” he said slowly. “All right. Although I’d like 
10 know ——” 


“Good morning,” said Aggie, and kicked her horse to 
50 on, 

I shall never forget Tish’s face. Round the next bend 
she got off her horse and confronted Aggie. 
| The older I get, Aggie Pilkington,” she said, “the more 
- Tealize that to take you anywhere means ruin. We are 
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“Careful, Boyst’® He Yelled. ‘‘They’ve Got the Drop on Us”? 


done now. All our labor is for nothing. There will be no 
holdup, no nothing. They are scared off.’’ 

But Aggie was still angry. 

‘Just let someone take you for a lousy Bedouin, Tish,” 
she said, ‘“‘and see what you would do. I’m not sorry 
anyhow. I never did like the idea.” 

But Tish dislikes relinquishing an idea, once it has taken 
hold. And, although she did not speak to Aggie again for 
the next hour, she went ahead with her preparations. 

“There’s still a chance, Lizzie,’ she said. ‘It’s not 
likely they’ll give up easy, on account of hiring the Indians 
and everything.” 

About a mile and a half down the trail she picked out 
a place to hide. This time there was a cave. We cleared 
our saddles for action, as Tish proposed to let them escape 
past us with the girl, and then to follow them rapidly, steal- 
ing upon them if possible while they were at luncheon, 
and covering them with the one real revolver and the 
three wooden ones. 

The only thing that bothered us was Bill’s attitude. He 
kept laughing to himself and muttering, and when he was 
storing things in the cave Tish took me aside. 

“T don’t like his attitude, Lizzie,”’ she said. “He’s likely 
to giggle or do something silly, just at the crucial moment. 
I cannot understand why he thinks it is funny, but he 
does. We’d be much better without him.” 

““You’d better talk to him, Tish,’ I said. ‘‘ You can’t 
get rid of him now.” 

But to tell Tish she cannot do a thing is to determine 
her to do it. 

It was still early, only half past eight, when she came to 
me with an eager face. 

“T’ve got it, Lizzie,” she said. “T’ll send off Mona Lisa, 
and he will have to search for her. The only thing is, she 
won’t move unless she’s driven. If we could only find a 
hornet’s nest again, we could manage. It may be cruel, 
but I understand that a hornet’s sting is not as painful to 
a horse as to a human being.” 

Mona Lisa, I must explain, was the pack horse. - Tish had 
changed her name from Jane to Mona Lisa because in the 
mornings she was constantly missing, and having to be 
looked for. 

Tish disappeared for a time, and we settled down to our 
long wait. Bill put another coat of stove polish on the 
weapons, and broke now and then into silent laughter. On 
my giving him a haughty glance, however, he became sober 
and rubbed with redoubled vigor. 
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In a half hour, however, I saw 
Tish beckoning to me from a 
distance, and I went to her. I 
soon saw that she was holding 
her handkerchief to 
one cheek, but when 
I mentioned the fact 
she ignored me. 

“T have found a 
nest, Lizzie,’’ she 
cried. “Slip over and 
unfasten Mona Lisa. 
She’s not near the 
other horses, which 
is fortunate.” 

I then perceived 
that Tish’s yellow 
slicker was behind 
her on the ground 
and tied into a 
bundle, from which 
emerged a dull roar- 
ing. I was wonder- 
ing how Tish 
expected to open it, 
when she settled the 
question by asking 
me to cut a piece 
from the mosquito 
netting which we 
put in the doorway 
of the tent at night, 
and to bring her 
riding gloves. 

Aggie was darn- 
ing a hole in the 
tablecloth when I 
went back and Bill 
was still engaged 
with the weapons. 
Having taken what 
she required to Tish, 
under pretense of 
giving Mona Lisa a 
lump of sugar I 
untied her. What followed was exactly as Tish had 
planned. Mona Lisa, not realizing her freedom, stood still 
while Tish untied the slicker and freed its furious inmates. 
She then dropped the whole thing under the unfortunate 
animal, and retreated, not too rapidly, for fear of drawing 
Bill’s attention. For possibly sixty seconds nothing 
happened, except that Mona Lisa raised her head and 
appeared to listen. Then, with a loud scream, she threw 
up her head and bolted. By the time Bill had put down 
the stove brush she was out of sight among the trees, but 
we could hear her leaping and scrambling through the 
wood. 

“Jumping cats!” said Bill, and ran for his horse. ‘Acts 
as though she’d started for the Coast!” he yelled to me, 
and flung after her. 

When he had disappeared Tish came out of the woods, 
and, getting a kettle of boiling water, poured it over the 
nest. In spite of the netting, however, she was stung 
again, on the back of the neck, and spent the rest of the 
morning holding wet mud to the affected parts. 

Her brain, however, was as active as ever, and by half 
past eleven, mounting a bowlder, she announced that she 
could see the Ostermaier party far down the trail, and that 
in an hour they would probably be at the top. She had 
her field glasses, and she said that Mrs. Ostermaier was 
pointing up to the pass and shaking her head, and that 
the others were arguing with her. 

“It would be just like the woman,”’ Tish said bitterly, 
“to refuse to come any farther and spoil everything.” 

But a little later she announced that the guide was lead- 
ing Mrs. Ostermaier’s horse and that they were coming on. 

We immediately retreated to the cave and waited, it 
being Tish’s intention to allow them to reach the pass 
without suspecting our presence, and only to cut off the 
pseudo-bandits in their retreat, as I have explained. 

It was well that we had concealed the horses also, for 
the party stopped near the cave, and Mrs. Ostermaier was 
weeping. “‘Notastepfarther!’’shesaid. ‘‘I havea family 
to consider, and Mr. Ostermaier is a man of wide useful- 
ness and cannot be spared.” 

We did not dare to look out, but we heard the young 
lady speaking, and as Aggie remarked later, no one would 
have thought, from the sweetness of her voice, that she 
was a creature of duplicity. 

“But it is perfectly safe, dear Mrs. Ostermaier,’”’ she 
said. “‘And think, when you go home, of being able to say 
that you have climbed a mountain pass.” 
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It Required Ten Minutes of Hard Labor on the Part of Both Tish and Aggie to Release Me From the Mud 


“Pass!” sniffed Mrs. Ostermaier. ‘‘Pass nothing! I 
don’t call a wall a mile high a pass.” 

“Think,” said the girl, ‘‘of being able to crow over those 
three old women who are always boasting of the things 
they do. Probably you are right, and they never do them 
at all, but you—there’s a moving-picture man waiting, 
remember, and you can show the picture before the Dorcas 
Society. No one can ever doubt that you have done a 
courageous thing. You’ll have the proof.” 

“George,’”’ said Mrs. Ostermaier in a small voice, “‘if 
anything happens, I have told you how I want my things 
divided.” 

“Little devil!’”’ whispered Aggie, referring to the girl. 
“Tf that young man knows when he is well off he’ll let 
her go.” 

But beyond rebuking her for the epithet Tish made no 
comment, and the party moved on. We lost them for a 
time among the trees, but when they moved out above 
timber line we were able to watch them, and we saw that 
Mrs. Ostermaier got off her horse, about halfway up, and 
climbed slowly on foot. Tish, who had the glasses, said 
that she looked purple and angry, and that she distinctly 
saw the guide give her something to drink out of a bottle. 
It might, however, have been vichy or some similar 
innocent beverage, and I believe in giving her the benefit 
of the doubt. 

When at last they vanished over the edge of the pass we 
led out our horses and prepared for what was to come. Bill 
had not returned, and, indeed, we did not see him until the 
evening of the second day after that, when, worn but tri- 
umphant, we emerged from the trail at the Many Glaciers 
Hotel. That, however, comes later in this narrative. 

With everything prepared, Tish judged it best to have 
luncheon. I made a few mayonnaise-and-lettuce sand- 
wiches, beating the mayonnaise in the cool recesses of the 
cave, and we drank some iced tea, to which Aggie had 
thoughtfully added sliced lemon and a quantity of ginger 
ale. Feeling much refreshed, we grasped our weapons and 
waited. 

At half past twelve we heard a loud shriek on the pass, 
far overhead, followed almost immediately by a fusillade 
of shots. Then a silence, followed by more shots. Then a 
solitary horseman rode over the edge of the pass and, spur- 
ring his horse, rode recklessly down the precipitous trail. 
Aggie exclaimed that it was Mr. Ostermaier, basely desert- 
ing his wife in her apparent hour of need. But Tish, who 
had the glasses, reported finally that it was the moving- 
picture man. 

We were greatly surprised, as it had not occurred to us 
that this would be a part of the program. 

As he descended Tish announced that there must be 
another photographer on top, as he was “registering”’ 
signs of terror—a moving-picture expression which she had 
acquired from Charlie Sands—and looking back frequently 
over his shoulder. 

We waited until he reached timber line, and then with- 
drew to a group of trees. It was not our intention to allow 
him to see us and spoil everything. But when he came 
near, through the woods, and his horse continued at 
unabated speed, Tish decided that the animal, frightened 
by the shots, was running away. 

She therefore placed herself across the trail to check 
its headlong speed, but the animal merely rushed round 
her. Mr. Oliver yelled something at us, which we were, 
however, unable to hear, and kept madly on. 


Almost immediately four men, firing back over their 
shoulders, rode into sight at the pass and came swiftly 
down toward us. 

““Where’s the girl?” Tish cried with her glasses to her 
eyes. “The idiots have got excited and have forgotten to 
steal her.” 

That was plainly what had happened, but she was deter- 
mined to be stolen anyhow, for the next moment she rode 
into view, furiously following the bandits. 

“‘She’s kept her head anyhow,’? Tish observed with 
satisfaction. ‘‘Trust a lot of men to go crazy and do the 
wrong thing. But they’ll have to change the story and 
make her follow them.”’ ; 

At timber line the men seemed to realize that she was 
behind them, and they turned and looked up. They 
seemed to be at a loss to know what to do, in view of the 
picture. But they were quick thinkers, too, we decided. 
Right then and there they took her prisoner, surrounding 
her. 

She made a desperate resistance, even crying out, as we 
could plainly see. But Tish was irritated. She said she 
could not see how the story would hold now. Either the 
girl should have captured them, they being out of ammu- 
nition, or the whole thing should have been done again, ac- 
cording to the original plan. However, as she said, it was 
not our affair. Our business was to teach them 
a lesson not to impose on unsuspecting tourists, 
for although not fond of Mrs. Ostermaier, we 
had been members of Mr. Ostermaier’s church, 
and liked him, although his sermons were shorter 
than Tish entirely approved of. 

We withdrew again to seclusion until they 
had passed, and Tish gave them ten minutes to 
get well ahead. Then we rode out. 

Tish’s face was stern as she led off. The 
shriek of Mrs. Ostermaier was still, as she said 
in a low tone, ringing in her ears. But before 
we had gone very far Tish stopped and got off 
her horse. ‘‘We’ve got to pad the horses’ feet,” 
she said. ‘‘How can we creep up on them when 
on every stony place we sound like an artillery 
engagement?” 

Here was a difficulty we had not anticipated. 
But Tish overcame it with her customary re- 
source, by taking the blanket from under 
her saddle and cutting it into pieces 
with her scissors, which always accom- 
pany her. We then cut the leather 
straps from our saddles at her direction, 
and each of us went to work. Aggie, 
however, protested. 

“T never expected,’”’ she said queru- 
lously, “‘to be sitting on the Rocky 
Mountains under a _ horse, 
tying a piece of bed quilt on 
his feet. I wouldn’t mind,” 
she added, ‘“‘if the creature 
liked me. But the way he 
feels toward me he’s likely to 
haul off and murder me at ~ a 
any moment.” Eps 

However, it was done at 
last, and it made a great 
change. We moved along 
silently, and all went well 


“It Would be Just Like the Woman,’ Tish Said Bitterly, ‘‘to Refuse to Come 
Any Farther and Spoil Everything’’ 


except that, having neglected to draw the cinch tight, and 
the horse’s back being slippery without the padding, my 
saddle turned unexpectedly, throwing me off into the trail. 
I bruised my arm badly, but Tish only gave me a glance 
of scorn and went on. 

Being above carelessness herself, she very justly resents 
it in others. 

We had expected, with reason, that the so-called high- 


waymen, having retreated to a certain distance, would 


there pause and very possibly lunch before returning. It 
was, therefore, a matter of surprise to find that they had 
kept on. 

Moreover, they seemed to have advanced rapidly, and 
Tish, who had read a book on signs of the trail, examined 
the hoofprints of their horses in a soft place beside a 
stream, and reported that they had been going at a lope. 

“Now remember,” she said as she prepared to mount 
again, ‘‘to all intents and purposes these are real bandits 
and to be treated accordingly. Our motto is ‘No quarter.’ 
I shall be harsh, and I expect no protest from either of you. 
They deserve everything they get.” 

But when, after another mile or two, we came to a side 
trail, leading, by Tish’s map, not to Many Glaciers but up 
a ravine to another pass, and Tish saw that they had taken 
that direction, we were puzzled. 

But not for long. 

“T understand now,” she said. “It is all clear. The 
photographer was riding ahead to get them up this valley 
somewhere. They’ve probably got a rendezvous all ready, 
with another camera in place. I must say,” she observed, 
“that they are doing it thoroughly.” 

We rode for two hours, and no sign of them. The stove 
polish had come off the handles of our revolvers by that 
time, and Aggie, having rubbed her face ever and anon to 
remove perspiration, presented under her turban a vyil- 
lainous and ferocious expression quite at variance with 
her customary mildness. 

I urged her to stop and wash, but Tish, after a glance, 
said to keep on. iy 

“Your looking like that’s a distinct advantage, Aggie,” 
she said. ‘Like as not they’ll throw up their hands the 
minute they see you. I know I should. You’d better ride 
first when we get near.” 


, 


“Like as not they’ll put a hole in me,” Aggie objected. 


“And as to riding first, I will not. This is your doing, Tish 
Carberry, and as for their having blank cartridges—how do 
we knowsomeone hasn’t madea mistake and got areal one?” 

Tish reflected on 
that. 

“Tt’sa possibility,” 
she agreed. “If we 
find that they’re going 
tospend the night out, 
it might be better to 
wait until they’ve 
taken off all the hard- 
ware they’re hung 
with.” 


may 
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But we did not come up with them. We kept on finding 
traces of the party in marshy spots, and once Tish hopped 
off her horse and picked up a small handkerchief with a 
colored border and held it up to us. 

“Tt’s hers,” she said. “Anybody would know she is the 
sort to use colored borders. They’re ahead somewhere.” 

But it seemed strange that they would go so far, and I 
said so. 

“We're far enough off the main trail, Tish,’’ I said. 
“And it’s getting wilder every minute. There’s nothing 
T can see to prevent a mountain lion dropping on us most 
any time.” 

“Not if it gets a good look at Aggie!”” was Tish’s grim 
response. 

It began to grow dark in the valley, and things seemed 
to move on either side of the trail. Aggie called out once 
that we had just passed a grizzly bear, but Tish never 
faltered. The region grew more and more wild. The trail 
was broken with mudholes 
and crossed by fallen logs. 
With a superb disdain Tish 
rode across all obstacles, not 
eyen glancing at them. But 
Aggie and I got off at the 
worst places and led our 
horses. At one mudhole I 
was unfortunate enough to 
stumble. A horse with a par- 
ticle of affection for a woman 
who had ridden it and cared 
for it for several days would 
have paused. 

Not so my animal. With 
a heartlessness at which I 
still shudder the creature 
used me as a bridge, and 
stepped across, dryfoot, on 
my back. Owing to his pad- 
ded feet and to the depth of 
the mud—some eight feet, I 
believe—I was uninjured. 
But it required ten minutes 
of hard labor on the part of 

both Tish and Aggie to re- 
lease me from the mud, from 
which I was finally raised 
with a low, hissing sound. 

“Park!” said Aggie as she 
scraped my obliterated fea- 
tures with a small branch. 
“Park indeed! It’s a howl- 

ing wilderness. I’m fond of 

-my native land,” she went 
on, digging out my nostrils, 
so I could breathe, “but I 
don’t calculate to eat it. As 
for that unfeeling beast of 
yours, Lizzie, I’ve never 
known a horse to show such 
selfishness. Never.” c 

Well, we went on at last, 
but I was not so enthusiastic 
about teaching people lessons 
as Thad been. It seemed to me that we might have kept 
on along the trail and had a mighty good time, getting 
more and more nimble and stopping now and then to bake 
a pie and have a decent meal, and putting up our hair in 
crimps at night, without worrying about other folks’ affairs. 

_ Late in the afternoon of that day, when so far as I could 
see Tish was lost, and not even her gathering a bunch of 

wild flowers while the horses rested could fool me, I voiced 
my complaint. 

“Let me look at the map, Tish,” I suggested. “I’m 
pretty good at maps. You know how I am at charades and 

-acrostics. At the church supper ——”’ 

_ “Nonsense, Lizzie,” she returned. “You couldn’t make 
head or tail of this map. It’s my belief that the man who 
made it had never been here. Either that or there has been 
an earthquake since. But,’ she went on, more cheerfully, 
“if we are lost, so are the others.” 

“Tf we even had Bill along!” 

_ Bill!” Tish said scornfully. “It’s my belief Bill is 
in the whole business, and that if we hadn’t got rid of him 
we'd have been the next advertising dodge. As far as that 
goes,” she said thoughtfully, “it wouldn’t surprise me a 
particle to find that we’ve been taken, without our knowing 
it, most any time. Your horse just now, walking across 
that bridge of size, for one thing.” 

__ Tish seldom makes a pun, which she herself has said is 
the lowest form of humor. The dig at my figure was 
unkind, also, and unworthy of her. I turned and left her. 

At last, well on in the evening, I saw Tish draw up her 
horse and point ahead. 

_ “The miscreants!” she said. 

True enough, up a narrow side cafion we could see a 
camp fire. It was a small one, and only noticeable from 
one point. But Tish’s keen eye had seen it. She sat on her 
horse and gazed toward it. 


“What a shameful thing it is,” she said, “to prostitute 
the beauties of this magnificent region to such a purpose, 
To make of these beetling crags a joke! To invade these 
vast gorges with the spirit of commercialism and to bring 
a pack of movie actors to desecrate the virgin silence with 
ribald jests and laughter! Lizzie, I wish you wouldn’t 
wheeze!” 

“You would wheeze, too, Tish Carberry,” I retorted, 
justly indignant, “if a horse had just pressed your spinal 
column into your breast bone. Goodness knows,”’ I said, 
A ioc my lungs are. I’ve missed them ever since my 
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However, she was engrossed with larger matters, and 
ignored my petulance. She is a large-natured woman and 
above pettiness. 

We made our way slowly up the cafion. The movie 
outfit was securely camped under an overhanging rock, as 
we could now see. At one point their position commanded 


““The Older I Get, Aggie Pilkington, the More I Realize That to Take You Anywhere Means Ruin”’ 


the trail, which was hardly more than a track through the 
wilderness, and before we reached this point we dismounted 
and Tish surveyed the camp through her glasses. 

“We'd better wait until dark,” Tish said. “Owing to 
the padding they have not heard us, but it looks to me as 
if one of them is on a rock, watching.” 

It seemed rather strange to me that they were keeping 
a lookout, but Tish only shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf I know anything of that red-headed Oliver man,” 
she said, ‘‘he hates to let a camera rest. Like as not he’s 
got it set up among the trees somewhere, taking flashlights 
of wild animals. It’s rather a pity,” she said, turning and 
surveying Aggie and myself, “‘that he cannot get you two. 
If you happen to see anything edible lying on the ground, 
you’d better not pick it up. It’s probably attached to the 
string that sets off the flash.” 

We led our horses into the woods, which were very thick 
at that point, and tied them. My beast, however, lay 
down and rolled, saddle and all, thus breaking my mirror— 
a most unlucky omen—and the bottle of olive oil which we 
had brought along for mayonnaise dressing. Tish is fond 
of mayonnaise, and, besides, considers olive oil most 
strengthening. However, it was gone, and although 
Aggie comforted me by suggesting that her boiled salad 
dressing is quite tasty, I was disconsolate. 

It was by that time seven o’clock and almost dark. 
We held a conference. Tish was of the opinion that we 
should first lead off their horses, if possible. 

“T intend,” she said severely, “‘to make escape impos- 
sible. If they fire, when taken by surprise, remember that 
they have only blank cartridges. I must say,’’ she added 
with a confession of unusual weakness, ‘‘that I am glad the 
Indians escaped the other way. I would hardly know what 
to do with Indians, even quite tame ones. While I know a 
few letters of the deaf-and-dumb language, which I believe 


all tribes use in common, I fear that in a moment of excite- 
ment I would forget what I know.” 

The next step, she asserted, was to secure their weapons. 

“After all,’’ she said, ‘“‘the darkness is in our favor. I 
intend to fire once, to show them that we are armed and 
dangerous. And if you two will point the guns Bill made, 
they cannot possibly tell that they are not real.” 

“But we will know it,” Aggie quavered. Now that the 
quarry was in sight she was more and more nervous, 
sneezing at short intervals in spite of her menthol inhaler. 
“Tam sorry, Tish, but I cannot feel the same about that 
wooden revolver as I would about a real one. And even 
when I try to forget that it is only wood the carving 
reminds me.” 

But Tish silenced her with a glance. She had strangely 
altered in the last few minutes. All traces of fatigue had 
gone, and when she struck a match and consulted her 
watch I saw in her face that high resolve, that stern and 
matchless courage, which I 
so often have tried to emulate 
and failed. 

“Seven o’clock,” she an- 
nounced. “‘ We will dine first. 
There is nothing like food to 
restore failing spirits.” 

But we had nothing ex- 
cept our sandwiches, and 
Tish suggested snaring some 
of the stupid squirrels with 
which the region abounded. 

“Aggie needs broth,” she 
said decidedly. ‘‘We have 
sandwiches, but Aggie is frail 
and must be looked to.” 

Aggie was pathetically 
grateful, although sorry for 
the squirrels, which were 
pretty and quite tame. But 
Tish was firm in her kindly 
intent, and proceeded at once 
to set a rabbit snare, a trick 
she had learned in the Maine 
woods. Having done this, 
and built asmall fire, well hid- 
den, we sat down to wait. 

In a short time we heard 
terrible human cries proceed- 
ing from the snare, and, hur- 
rying thither, found in it a 
young mountain lion. It 
looked dangerous, and was 
biting in every direction. I 
admit that I was prepared 
to leave in haste, but not so 
Tish. She fetched her um- 
brella, without which she 
never travels, and while the 
animal set its jaws in it—a 
painful necessity, as it was 
her best umbrella—Tish hit 
it on the head—not the um- 
brella, but the lion—with a 
large stone. 

Tish’s satisfaction was unbounded. She stated that the 
flesh of the mountain lion was much like veal, and so indeed 
it proved. We made a nourishing soup of it, with potatoes 
and a can of macédoine vegetables, and within an hour and 
a half we had dined luxuriously, adding to our repast what 
remained of the sandwiches, and a tinned plum pudding of 
English make, very nutritious and delicious. 

For twenty minutes after the meal we all stood. Tish 
insists on this, as aiding digestion. Then we prepared 
for the night’s work. 

I believe that our conduct requires no defense. But it 
may be well again to explain our position. These people, 
whose camp fire glowed so brazenly against the opposite 
cliff, had for purely mercenary motives committed a cruel 
hoax. They had posed as bandits, and as bandits they 
deserved to be treated. They had held up our own clergy- 
man, of a nervous temperament, on a mountain pass, and 
had taken from him a part of his stipend. It was heartless. 
It was barbarous. It was cruel. 

My own courage came back with the hot food, which I 
followed by a charcoal tablet. And the difference in Aggie 
was marked. Possibly some of the courage of the mountain 
lion, that bravest of wild creatures, had communicated 
itself to her through the homely medicine of digestion. 

“‘T can hardly wait to get after them,” she said. 

However, it was still too early for them to have settled 
for the night. We sat down, having extinguished our fire, 
and I was just dozing off when Tish remembered the young 
man who was to have listened for the police whistle. 

“T absolutely forgot him,” she said regretfully. ‘I sup- 
pose’he is hanging round the foot of Piegan Pass yet. I’m 
sorry to have him miss this. I shall tell him, when I see 
him, that no girl worth having would be sitting over there 
at supper with four moving-picture actors without a chap- 
eron. The whole proceedingisscandalous. [havenoticed,” 
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she added, “that it is the girls from quiet suburban 
towns who are really most prone to defy the conventions 
when the chance comes.” 

We dozed for a short time. Then Tish sat up suddenly. 

““What’s that?” she said. 

We listened and distinctly heard the tramp of horses’ 
feet. We started up, but Tish was quite calm. 

“‘They’ve turned their horses out,’”’ she said. “‘ Fortune 
is with us. They are coming this way.”’ 

But at first it did not seem so fortunate, for we heard one 
of the men following them, stumbling along, and, I regret: 
to say, using profane language. They came directly toward 
us, and Aggie beside me trembled. But Tish was equal 
to the emergency. 

She drew us behind a large rock, where, spreading out 
a raincoat to protect us from the dampness, we sat down 
and waited. 

When one of the animals loomed up close to the rock 
Aggie gave a low cry, but Tish covered her mouth fiercely 
with an ungentle hand. 

“Be still!’’ she hissed. 

It was now perfectly dark, and the man with the horses 
was not far off. We could not see him, but at last he came 
near enough so that we could see the flare of a match when 
he lighted a cigarette. I put my hand on Aggie, and she 
was shaking with nervousness. 

“T am sure I am going to sneeze, Lizzie,’’ she gasped. 

And sneeze she did. She muffled it considerably, how- 
ever, and we were not discovered. But Tish, I knew, was 
silently raging. 

The horses came nearer. 

One of them, indeed, came quite close, and took a nip 
at the toe of my riding boot. I kicked at it sharply, how- 
ever, and it moved away. 

The man had gone on. We watched the light of his 
cigarette, and thus, as he now and then turned his head, 
knew where he was. It was now that I felt, rather than 
heard, that Tish was crawling out from the shelter of the 
rock. At the same time we heard, by the crunching of 
branches, that the man had sat down near at hand. 


He Took Careful Aim at the First Assistant, 
Who Died in His Tracks 


XIII 
ERENCE REARDON’S preparations for the night’s 
Ip work began the instant he hung up the speaking tube. 
The Narcissus carried three assistant engineers, in 
consequence of which Mr. Reardon was not required to 
stand a watch unless he so elected; although from force of 
habit acquired in the days when he had been chief of the 
Arab—a little three-thousand-ton tramp—and perforce 
had to stand a regular watch, he found it very difficult not 
to spend at least eight hours in every twenty-four in the 
engine room. When, eventually, he came to a realization 
that his job was not to make the engines behave but to see 
that they behaved properly, he spent more of his time on 
deck, and put in only a few hours below during the watch 
of the third assistant engineer—the third assistant being 
a young man in whom the chief reposed exactly that degree 
of confidence a chief engineer should always repose in a 
third assistant. Mr. Reardon, therefore, was at liberty to 
leave the engine room whenever he felt so disposed; and 
following his illuminating conversation with the captain 
he felt very much disposed to leave immediately. 
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Tish’s progress was slow but sure. For a half hour we 
sat there. Then she returned, still crawling, and on put- 
ting out my hand I discovered that she had secured the 
lasso from her saddle and had brought it back. How true 
had been her instinct when she practiced its use! How 
my own words, that it was all foolishness, came back and 
whispered lessons of humility in my ear! 

At this moment a deep, resonant sound came from the 
tree where the movie actor sat. At the same moment a 
small creature dropped into my lap from somewhere 
above, and ran up my sleeve. I made frantic although 
necessarily silent efforts to dislodge it, and it bit me 
severely. 

The necessity for silence taxed all my strength, but man- 
aging finally to secure it by the tail, I forcibly withdrew it 
and flung it away. Unluckily it struck Aggie in the left 
eye and inflicted a painful bruise. 

Tish had risen to her feet and was standing, a silent and 
menacing figure, while this event transpired. The move- 
ments of the horses as they grazed, the soft breeze blowing 
through the pines, were the only sounds. Now she took 
a step forward. 

““He’s asleep!”’ she whispered. “Aggie, sit still and 
watch the horses. Lizzie, come with me.”’ 

As I advanced to her she thrust her revolver into my 
hand. 

“When I give the word,” she said in a whisper, ‘‘hold it 
against his neck. But keep your finger off the trigger. 
It’s loaded.”’ 

We advanced slowly, halting now and then to listen. 
Although brush crackled under our feet, the grazing horses 
were making a similar disturbance, and the man slept on. 
Soon we could see him clearly, sitting back against a tree, 
his head dropped forward on his breast. Tish surveyed the 
scene with her keen and appraising eye, and raised the lasso. 

The first result was not good. The loaded end struck 
a branch, and, being deflected, the thing wrapped itself 
perhaps a dozen times round my neck. Tish, being uncon- 
scious of what had happened, drew it up with a jerk, and 
I stood helpless and slowly strangling. At last, however, 
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He went first to his stateroom, where he bathed, changed 
into new underclothes and socks, donned a freshly laun- 
dered suit of faded dungarees—old, faded, well-washed 
dungarees, by the way, always appearing neater and 
cleaner than new ones—and shaved; for if Providence 
willed it that he should die to-night, Mr. Reardon was 
resolved to be in such a highly sanitary condition that 
those upon whom devolved the melancholy duty of laying 
him out—which phrase, in the Hibernian sense, means 
those who should dispose his limbs, close his eyes, tie up 
his black jowls with a towel and fold his hands—alas, so 
white in death, at last! across his still breast—might be 
moved to remark that, notwithstanding the nature of the 
deceased’s vocation, they could not recall ever having seen 
a cleaner corpse. 

Having attended to his predissolution toilet, Mr. Rear- 
don next sat in at his littered desk, swept a space clear of 
tobacco crumbs, ashes, pipes and some old copies of the 
Cork Eagle, and sat down to write a farewell letter to his 
wife, hoping that, even though his enemies should slay 
him, yet would they have sufficient respect for the dead to 
mail that letter to Mrs. Reardon. And, in order that he 
might not anger his posthumous benefactors, he mentioned 
nothing of the state of affairs aboard the ship. He merely 
stated that she might never see him again, in which event 
she was to call upon the owners and ask them to invest for 
her the proceeds of his life-insurance policy, since they 
could and would invest it to better advantage than she. 
Then he spoke of his grief at the thought of the children 
being forced to forego their college education and sug- 
gested that she ask Cappy Ricks to give Johnny a place in 
his office; also, should the owners offer her anything as 
compensation for the loss of her husband, she was to accept 
it, for, as God was his judge, she would be entitled to it! 
This last sentence Terence underscored for emphasis; that 
was as close as he came to saying that if he died it would 
be in defense of his owners’ interests. Then he commended 
her to the comfort of her religion and subscribed himself 
“Your loving and devoted husband, Terence P. Reardon, 
Chief Engineer S. S. Narcissus.” 

Having set his small affairs in order against a hasty exit 
from this vale of hatreds, Mr. Reardon, in unconscious 
imitation of all the condemned men who had preceded him 
on the voyage to the Styx, repaired to the dining saloon 
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she realized the difficulty and released me. I was unable | 
to breathe comfortably for some time, and my tongue felt 
swollen for several hours. 

Through all of this the movie actor had slept soundly. 
At the second effort Tish succeeded in lassoing him without 
difficulty. We had feared a loud outcry before we could 
get to him, but owing to Tish’s swiftness in tightening the 
rope he was able to make, at first, only a low, gurgling 
sound. I had advanced to him, and was under the im- 
pression that I was holding the revolver to his neck. On 
discovering, however, that I was pressing it to the trunk 
of the tree, to which he was now secured by the lariat, I 
corrected the error and held it against his ear. 

He was now wide awake and struggling violently. Then, 
I regret to say, he broke out into such language as I have 
never heard before. At Tish’s request I suppress his 
oaths, and substitute for them harmless expressions in 
common use. 

“Good gracious!” he said. “‘ What in the world are you 
doing anyhow? Jimminy crickets, take that thing away 
from my neck! Great Scott and land alive, I haven’t done 
anything! My word, that gun will go off if you aren’t 
careful!” 

I am aware that much of the strength of what he said is — 
lost in this free translation. But it is impossible to repeat 
his real language. 5 

“Don’t move,” Tish said, ‘“‘and don’t call out. A sound, 
and a bullet goes crashing through your brain.” 

“A woman!” he said in most unflattering amazement. 
“Great Jehoshaphat, a woman!” : 

This again is only a translation of what he said. 

“Exactly,” Tish observed calmly. She had cut the end 
off the lasso with her scissors, and was now tying his feet 
together with it. ‘‘My friend, we know the whole story, 
and I am ashamed, ashamed,” she said oratorically, “of 
yoursex! Tofrighten a harmless and well-meaning preacher 
and his wife for the purpose of publicity is not a joke. Such 
hoaxes are criminal. If you must have publicity, why not 
seek it in some other way?” ea 

(Continued on Page 43) J 
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and partook of a hearty meal. He realized he had under- 
taken a contract that would require the employment of 
weapons more formidable than his hard fists, and de- 
voutly he wished that, like the fairy queen, he had but to 
breathe on them to metamorphose them into pig iron. He 
pictured the slaughter aboard the Narcissus when he should 
wade into the conflict. Finally he made up his mind that, 
in lieu of an iron hand or two, he would use his favorite 
monkey wrench, for he had no firearms whatsoever; al- 
though, had somebody presented him with a one-man 
machine gun with full directions for using, Mr. Reardon 
would have recoiled in horror from it. Firearms were highly c- 
dangerous. They killed so many people! ae, 
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He left the table long before the others had finished. 
There was no one on deck as he emerged from the dining 
saloon, so he walked leisurely round past the captain’s 
cabin, whistling the Cruiskeen Lawn to let Mike Murphy 
know who was coming. Evidently Michael assimilated the 
hint, for there was an envelope on the little window sill as 
Terence hove abreast of it. He snatched it swiftly away 
and continued round to his own stateroom. 
The envelope contained Michael J. Murphy’s plan for 
campaign worked out to the most minute detail, by reason 
of his absolute knowledge of the customs aboard the ship. 
Mr. Reardon read the remarkable document and sat lost 
in admiration; a twinkle leaped to his eyes and a cunning, 
rather deadly little smile came sneaking round the corners 
of his broad chin. 
“Arrah, but ’tis a beautiful schame,’’ he soliloquized. 
“Who but that lad could have t’ought av it? An’ here I’ve 
been shpendin’ the past two hours borrowin’ trouble.” 
He read and reread the plan of attack, in order to famil- 
iarize himself with the details; then he held a match to the 
document and destroyed it. He considered a moment, and 
then performed a similar service to his farewell letter to 
Mrs. Reardon, for the chief engineer of the S. S. Narcissus, 
of San Francisco, had made up his mind not to die— 
to-night ! 
Mr. Schultz, the first assistant, and Mr. von Staden 
were engaged in coffee and repartee when Terence 
Reardon thrust his head in at the dining-saloon window. 
He was mildly excited. 
“Be the Great Gun ay Athlone!” he declared. ‘“‘I’ve 
just been bit be a bedbug—an’ I t’ought there wasn’t a 
bedbug in the ship!” 
Mr. Schultz looked up, horrified. ‘“‘Chieve,” he said, 
“dot is rodden news. Bedbugs! Ach!” 
“An’ well you may ‘Ach,’ Misther Schultz. Let a colony 
ay bedbugs move into the Narcissus an’ Terence P. Rear- 
don will move out. There’s only wan thing to do, Misther 
Schultz, an’ that is to tackle the divils before we’re over- 
whelmed be the weight avy numbers. Have ye a bit av 
sulphur in yer shtoreroom, Misther Schultz—the kind 
that comes in balls an’ is used to burrn in shtaterooms to 
kill bedbugs?”’ 
When Terence Reardon put that innocent query to the 
first mate he knew very well Mr. Schultz would reply in 
the negative—which he did—for the reason that Michael J. 
Murphy had privately informed Mr. Reardon that the 
little cockney steward, Riggins, had charge of the bedbug 
ammunition. Riggins, who had been standing with his 
back against the wall, eying Mr. Schultz sourly, now spoke 
up and said he had some sulphur. 
“More power to ye, Riggins!”’ Mr. Reardon declared 
heartily. “Then do ye, like the good lad, give me two or 
three balls av it. I’ll burn them in me shtateroom to-night, 
wit’ the door an’ window locked, an’ be morrnin’ sorra 
bedbug will be left alive.” 
“Very well, sir,” Riggins replied. “Might Hiarsk, Mr. 
Reardon, where you hintend passin’ the night?” 

“T'll shleep in me auld aisy-chair abaft the house an’ next 
the funnel, where I’ll be snug an’ warrm,” Mr. Reardon re- 
plied, for he desired an excuse to be on deck all night without 
arousing the suspicions of Mr. Schultz or Von Staden. 

The steward, having finished serving those who ate in 
the dining saloon, stepped out on deck and started for his 
own room. Mr. Reardon remained by the window a 
minute, discoursing on the curse of bedbugs aboard a ship, 
and then with a sigh followed the steward leisurely. Mr. 
Schultz appeared undecided whether or not to accompany 
him in the capacity of censor, but finally concluded to 
remain and finish his coffee, for if Riggins had decided to 

enlighten the chief as to the real reason for the skipper’s 
indisposition he had had frequent opportunity to do so dur- 
ing the past ten days. It did not seem likely, therefore, that 
he would run any risks at this late date. To Mr. Schultz, 
Riggins appeared to be a man who could be depended upon 
to remember which side his bread was buttered on and who 
supplied the butter. 

Arrived at the steward’s stateroom Mr. Reardon helped 
himself to the entire box of bedbug exterminator and 
addressed Riggins very briefly: 

“Riggins, ye’re a child av Johnny Bull, are ye not?” 

Riggins, without the slightest trace of embarrassment, 
admitted his disgrace. 

; “An’ bein’ what ye are,” Mr. Reardon continued, 
would ye do somethin’ av great binifit to England?” 

Riggins replied that inasmuch as he had lost two 
brothers at the Battle of the Marne, that ought to indicate 
bloody well where the Riggins tribe stood on the subject of 
defense of the realm, 

yi Good!” Mr. Reardon murmured. ‘Even if mis- 
guided in their pathriotic motives, shtill yer brothers 
were brave min, an’ for that I respect thim. Now, thin, 
Riggins, ye rabbit, listen tome: Ina momint av surpassin’ 
Innocince Captain Murphy an’ mesilf swallowed a cute 
Suggestion from a lad whose back I’ll break in two halves 
whin the Narcissus gets back to San Francisco. ‘Why not 
Save expinse,’ says he, ‘an’ ship the crew av this German 
liner that’s interned over in Richardsons Bay?’ Riggins, 
to make along shtory short, we have thim this minute, an’ 


the dear God knows that 
even if shipped at the 
German scale av wages 
that gang’ll prove a dear 
crew to the Blue Star 
Navigation Company if 
you an’ I, Riggins, fail to 
do our djooty. They’ve 
half murdered the cap- 
tain, shtolen theship an’ cargo 
from him, an’ run her t’ou- 
sands ay miles off her course 
to deliver the coal to the Ger- 
man fleet.” 

“Oh, my bloody ol’ Aunt 
Maria!” gasped the horrified 
Riggins. 

“What I want toknow from 
you, Riggins, is this: Will ye 
help me shteal the ship back 
to-night? We’re runnin’ al- 
most due south, an’ that 
good-for-nothin’ Von 
Staden has been in com- 
munication wit’ the fleet 
all day long. I feel it in 
me bones. If we get the * : 
ship back we'll head due " aa 
west for the coast avSouth i 
America an’ hug the three- 
mile limit—an’ the divil 
scoortthem thin. Riggins, 
ye gossoon, what for the 
cause av Merry England? 
They wouldn’t take ye 
for a gift in the British 
Arrmy, for I doubt if ye’d 
weigh ninety pounds soakin’ 
wet; but for all that here’s an 
iligant opporchunity for ye to 
serrve yer counthry,an’ should 
worrd ay yer brave action 
reach the king—bad cess to 
him—he may call ye Sir 
Thomas Riggins an’ make ye 
consul-general ay the Canni- 
bal Islands. 

“Out wit’ it, Riggins. Yer 
king an’ counthry calls ye, 
an’ be the same token so do 
Michael J. Murphy an’ 
Terence P. Reardon. What’ll 
ye give, Riggins, to preserve 
the seas to Britain?” 

“Me ’eart’s blood, that’s wot!’’ Riggins replied quietly. 

“‘T accept the sacrifice in the name av His Majesty, King 
George. Be on deck at ten o’clock sharp, waitin’ close 
undher the shtarboard companion leadin’ to the bridge. 
Whin I come out on the shtarboard ind av the bridge an’ 
whistle O’Donnell Abu, do ye a 

“S’help me, chief, I never ’eard o’ the blighter before,’ 
Riggins interrupted. 

“God forgive me!”’ Mr. Reardon murmured sotto voce. 
“T’ll have to doit. Well, thin, Riggins, whin I come out on 
the shtarboard ind av the bridge an’ whistle God Save the 
King—troth, I’ll gamble that’s one blighter ye’ve hearrd 
tell avy—do ye run up into the pilot house an’ take the 
wheel. I’ll not whistle until we have the deck to our- 
selves, wit’out fear av intherruption, an’ ye must come 
quick an’ take the wheel, else the vessel’ll fall off into the 
trough ay the sea an’ commince to wallow—which same’ll 
wake up the second mate an bring him an’ Von Staden on 
deck to see what’s wrong wit’ her. An’ until I’m ready to 
call on those lads I’m not wishful to have them call on me! 
Remimber, Riggins: 

“Wan jump an’ ye’re into the pilot house; then howld 
her head up to the sea—an’ lave the rest to me. Gwan 
wit’ ye now, or that skut, Schultz, will be gettin’ suspicious 
av us.” 

When Mr. Schultz came along ten minutes later he 
found Mr. Reardon very busy calking with oakum the 
cracks round the door and window of his stateroom, 
through which little wisps of yellow smoke were curling. 
Mr. Schultz was so completely deceived that he hurried 
round to his own quarters and pawed over his own mat- 
tress and bedding in a vain search for bedbugs. 


**‘Deutschland 
Uber Alles!’’ 
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T EIGHT o’clock Mr. Schultz relieved the second 
mate on the bridge, and five minutes later Terence 
Reardon for the first time invaded that forbidden territory. 
“Bad cess to me!’’ he complained plaintively. ‘I’m the 
picthur av bad luck. I’ve a leaky pipe connection below 
an’ divil a bit av red lead. Could ye lind me a dab av red 
lead from yer shtoreroom, Misther Schultz?” 
Mr. Schultz marveled that any man could force his mind 
to dwell on red lead, leaky pipe connections, sulphur and 
bedbugs in a ship like the Narcissus at a time like this. 


He Shouted Defiantly —and Jumped 
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He had met a few innocents in his day, but this 
Irish engineer was most innocent of all. 

“Sure, Mike!’ he replied, and grinned at his 
feeble play on words. ‘‘ Und as I gannot leave der 
bridge yet, here iss der key to der storeroom. 
Helb yourself, mine Freund, und den gif me der 
key back.”’ 

“Ye addle-pated son of sin!’’ Mr. Reardon 
soliloquized as he took the key and departed. 
“Faith, a booby birrd has more sinse nor you! 
D’ye suppose I didn’t wait until ye were on 
djooty before axin’ ye, well knowin’ ye’d 
lind me the key an’ I’d be alone in yer 
shtoreroom!” 

Mr. Reardon was in the storeroom less 
than two minutes. When he emerged he 
carried a dab of red lead on an old spoon, as 
Mr. Schultz, looking down on the dimly 
lighted main deck, observed. What he did 
not observe, however, was the chief’s action 
in tossing the spoon overboard the instant 
he passed beyond the range of Mr. Schultz’s 
vision. It is probable, also, that the mate 
would have been disturbed could he have 
seen Mr. Reardon in his stateroom, with the 
door locked, removing from beneath his 
dungaree jumper several fathoms of light, 
strong, cotton signal halyard, two five-foot 
lengths of half-inch steel chain, and a strip 
of canvas. His pockets also gave up two 
padlocks, with keys to fit. This loot Mr. 
Reardon very carefully hid in the space 
under his settee, after which, with due 
thanks, he returned the key to Mr. Schultz. 

The remainder of the evening until nine- 
thirty Terence Reardon spent in the wire- 
less room with Herr von Staden. Then he 
retired, very low in spirits, to his state- 
room, to make his preparations for whole- 
sale assault with a deadly weapon—possibly 
wholesale murder! He cut the signal hal- 
yard into short lengths; then he cut the 
piece of canvas into strips about two inches 
wide, and secreted the halyard and canvas 
strips here and there about his person. 
Then he descended to the engine room and 
selected his monkey wrench from the tool 
rack on the wall, helped himself to a hand- 
ful of cotton waste, and returned to his 
stateroom mournfully keening The Sorrow- 
ful Lamentation of Callaghan, Greally and 
Mullen, killed at the fair of Turloughmore. 

“Wirra,”’ he murmured presently, “‘but 
*tis a terrible thing to hit an unsuspectin’ 
man wit’ a monkey wrench! An’ that divil Von Staden, 
for all his faults, is not a bad lad at all, at all. An’ I’d give 
five dollars—yes, seven an’ a half—if he were bald an’ 
shiny on any other shpot save an’ exceptin’ the shpot Ihave 
to hit him. Ochone! 


“Come tell me, dearest mother, what makes me father shtay 
Or what can be th’ reason that he’s so long away ?’ 
“Oh, howld yer tongue, me darlin’ son, yer tears do grieve 
me sore, 
I fear he has been murdhered in the fair av Turlough- 
more!’ 


“Shure, I haven’t got the heart to dhrive the head av 
this monkey wrench into that bald shpot. If he’d hair 
there I wouldn’t mind.” Mr. Reardon sighed dismally. 
“T’ll have to wrap a waddin’ av waste around me weapon, 
so [ll neither kill nor mangle but lay thim out wit’ wan 
good crack 


“Tt is on the firrst av August, the truth I will declare, 
Those people they assimbled that day all at the fair, 
But little was their notion that evil was in shtore, 

All by the bloody Peelers at the fair av Turloughmore.’ 


“T must practice crackin’ the divils! Shure, ’twould be 
an awful thing to have the sin av murrder on me sowl—not 
that ’tis murrder to killa Dutchman that’s a self-confessed 
pirate into the bargain. Shtill, ’tis a terrible t’ought to 
carry to the grave oo 

Wham! Mr. Reardon brought his padded wrench down 
on his defenseless bed. ‘‘Too harrd,’’ he told himself. 
‘‘Shure a blow like that on top av the head would knock out 
the teeth av the divil himself! Less horsepower, Terence!” 

Wham! He tried it again, this time with better results. 
For five minutes he beat the bedclothes; then his spirits 
rose, and, like the mercurial Celt that he was, he chanted 
blithely a verse from The Night Before Larry Was 
Stretched: 

“« Though sure ’tis the best way to die, 
Oh, the divil a betther a-livin’ ! 
For sure whin the gallows is high, 
Your journey is shorter to heaven; 
But what harasses Larry the most, 
An’ makes his poor sowl melancholy, 
Is to think av the time whin his ghost 
Will come in a sheet to sweet Molly! 
Oh, sure, *twill kill her alive!’” 
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He slipped the short, heavy monkey 
wrench up his right sleeve, walked out on 
deck and stood at the corner of the house, 
smoking placidly and gazing down on the 
main deck forward. The lookout on the 
forecastle head was not visible in the dark- 
ness, but Mr. Reardon was not worried 
aboutthat. ‘‘For why,” he argued to him: 
self, “‘should I go lookin’ for the skut whin 
if I wait a bit he’ll come fluttherin’ into 
me hand?” 

He did. At five minutes after ten Mr. 
Schultz hailed the lookout in German, and 
although Mr. Reardon spoke no German, 
yet did he understand that order. Mr. 
Schultz, a victim of habit, desired the look- 
out to go to the galley and bring up some 
hot coffee for him and the helmsman. It 
was the custom aboard the Narcissus, as 
it is in most Pacific Coast boats, for the 
cook, just before retiring, to brew a pot of 
coffee, drain off the grounds, and leave it 
to simmer on the galley range, where, at 
intervals of two hours during the night, 
the watch could come and help itself. 

Terence Reardon knew that the lookout, 
after heating the coffee and bringing a few 
cups up on the bridge, would return to the 
galley and partake of a cup and a bite him- 
self. 

The man came down off the forecastle 
head, crossed the main deck and disap- 
peared in the galley. In about ten minutes 
Mr. Reardon saw him climb up the port 
companion to the bridge; a minute later 
he came down. Mr. Reardon waited until 
he was certain the fellow was sipping his 
coffee in the galley; then with the utmost 
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nonchalance he went up on the bridge and 
hailed Mr. Schultz, who was standing 
amidships blowing on a cup of coffee. 

“Begorra,” he complained, ‘‘divil a wink can I shleep 
to-night. I’ve been sittin’ wit’ the wireless operator all 
evenin’, an’ now, thinks I, he’s weary listenin’ to me non- 
sinse, so I’ll go up on the bridge an’ interview Misther 
Schultz. If I—be the Rock av Cashel! What was that?” 

“Vot? Vere?”’ Mr. Schultz exclaimed, and set down his 
cup of coffee. He was all excitement, for he had been look- 
ing for the flash of a searchlight for the past hour and he 
wondered now if the unsuspecting Reardon had seen it first. 

“Over that way.’ Mr. Reardon pointed off the port 
bow. ‘Did ye not see that light?” 

“A lighd. Gott im Himmel!” 

“Ye can’t see it now,’’ Mr. Reardon replied soothingly. 
He stepped round in back of the mate and permitted his 
trusty monkey wrench to slip down into his hand. “But 
if ye continue to look in that direction, Misther Schultz, 
ye'll see not wan light but several.’ 

“Donnerwetter! JI gannot see dem,” Mr. Schultz pro- 
tested, wondering if there might not be some defect in his 
eyesight. 

“Have no fear. Keep lookin’ that way an’ ye’ll see 
them,’”’ Mr. Reardon reassured him. ‘‘Ha-ha, ye divil!” 
he crooned—and struck. 

“Tll gamble ye saw the lights I promised ye,” he 
breathed into the ear of the unconscious mate as he deftly 
caught the falling body and eased it noiselessly to the deck 
to avoid calling the attention of the helmsman to the inter- 
esting tableau going on behind him. Quickly he gagged 
Mr. Schultz with a strip of canvas; then he tied his hands 
behind him and bound him at ankle and knee with the 
short lengths of signal halyard. As a final attention he 
“frisked”’ the mate and removed his keys and a heavy 
automatic pistol. 

“Lie there now, me jewel,” he said, and trotted out to 
the starboard end of the bridge, whistling shrilly God Save 
the King. When the swift patter of feet along the deck 
warned him that the steward was coming, he walked back 
amidships and opened the little sliding trap in the roof of 
the pilot house, which on the Narcissus was set just below the 
bridge. The quartermaster’s head was directly beneath 
the trap. ‘“‘Oh-ho, me laddybuck!’”? Mr. Reardon mur- 
mured, and dropped his padded monkey wrench on that 
defenseless head. ‘Instantly the quartermaster staggered 
and hung limply to the wheel. 

“Bad luck to me, I’ll have to hit ye agin,’ Mr. Reardon 
complained—and did it. Then he slid through the trap 
into the pilot house, steadied the wheel with one hand, and 
unlocked the pilot-house door with the other to admit the 
steward. 

“Strikeme pink!” that astounded functionary exclaimed 
as he gazed at the quartermaster lying beside the wheel. 

“T will—if ye don’t take howld av this wheel an’ do less 
talkin’,’”’ Mr. Reardon replied evenly. ‘‘Bring her round 
very slowly, me lad, and in the intherval I’ll wrap up me 
little Baby Bunting on the floor forninst ye.”’ 

When the quartermaster had been duly wrapped a la 
Mr. Schultz and dragged clear of the wheel, Mr. Reardon 


“Will Ye Take it Peaceable, Ye Gossoon, or Must I Brain Ye Wit’ 
This Monkey Wrench?’’ 


returned to the bridge and with brazen impudence set the 
handle of the marine telegraph over to full speed ahead. 
He hummed Colleen Dhas Cruthin Amoe as with a light 
heart he skipped down to the galley and found the lookout 
eating bread soaked in coffee. Mr. Reardon nodded and 
said ‘‘Good nicht, amigo,” for his voyages had taken him to 
many ports and he was naturally quick at picking up 
foreign languages. The fellow, concluding Mr. Reardon 
desired a cup of coffee also, turned to the rack to get him 
a cup. 

“How dare ye ate up the owners’ groceries in this shame- 
ful manner?’”’ Mr. Reardon demanded. ‘Do ye not get 
enough at mess that ye must be atin’ between meals? 
Shame on you 4 

One tap did the trick. ‘‘’Tis a black way to repay a kind 
t’ought,”’ Mr. Reardon observed to his victim as he bound 
and gagged him; “‘but war is war, an’ a faint heart an’ a 
weak stomach never shtole a ship back from forty Gerr- 
man pirates!” 

He closed the galley door on the unfortunate lookout 
and climbed up on the boat deck to get Michael J. Murphy 
out of prison. Cautiously he unlocked the stateroom door 
with the key taken from Mr. Schultz, and the skipper came 
forth. Mr. Reardon led him under an electric light and 
gazed upon him wonderingly. 

“‘Begorra, Michael, me poor lad,” he whispered, ‘“‘be 
the look av the white face av you I’m thinkin’ ye ought to 
be in bed instid av out raisin’ ructions.” 

“‘T’m weak; I have a fever,’’ Murphy replied. ‘“‘Still, 
half that fever may be plain lunatic rage. Did you find a 
gun on the mate?” 

“T did. Take it, Michael, I’ll have nothin’ to do wit’ it.” 

The skipper grasped the weapon eagerly. ‘‘The ship is 
headed due west undher full speed,’’ Terence explained, 
“an’ the mate, the quarthermaster an’ the lookout have 
all received evidence av me affectionate regard. Next!” 

“Von Staden. He kicked me and broke my ribs, Ter- 
ence.” 

“Wit? the greatest joy in life, Michael. The skut’s busy 
in the wireless room.” 

So they went to the wireless room. Von Staden was 
taking a message as they entered; at sound of their foot- 
steps he turned carelessly and found himself looking down 
the muzzle of the captain’s automatic. 

“Will ye take it peaceable, ye gossoon, or must I brain ye 
wit’ this monkey wrench?’”’ Mr. Reardon queried fiercely. 

“And take your hand off that key, you blackguard. No 
S OS,” Murphy ordered. 

The supercargo stared at them impudently. ‘This,’ he 
said presently, “is one of those inconceivable contin- 
gencies.”’ : 

“Your early education was neglected, Dutchy. How- 
ever, don’t complain and say I didn’t give you warning. 
Terence!” 

‘‘What is it, Michael?” 

“All well-regulated ships carry a few sets of handcuffs 
and leg irons. If you will put your hand in my right hip 
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pocket, Terence, lad, you'll find a pair for 
present emergencies. They were in my 
desk and I concluded to bring them along.” 

“‘An’ a pious t’ought it was, Michael.” 

So they handcuffed Herr August Carl 
von Staden and gagged him, after which 
Mr. Reardon, leaving the skipper to guard 
his prisoner, ran round to his own room 
and got the two lengths of chain and the 
padlocks. When he returned, Michael J. 
Murphy kicked his unwelcome supercargo 
to the mate’s storeroom and Mr. Reardon 
locked him in among the paint pots, pipe, 
old iron and other odds and ends which 
accumulate in a mate’s storeroom. 

They went next to the door of the fore- 
castle. It was open—and, what was bet- 
ter, it opened inward. Also it was of steel 
with a stout brass ring on the lock, this 
ring taking the place of what on a lands- 
man’s door would have been a knob. 

Terence Reardon and Michael J. 
Murphy listened. From within came a 
medley of gentle sighs, snores and theslow, 
regular breathing of sleeping men. Softly 
Mr. Reardon closed the door, turned the 
ring until the latch caught, drew a section 
of chain through the ring in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the latch from being re- 
leased, passed the ends of his chain round 
the steel handrail along the front of the 
forecastle and padlocked them there. 

“Now, thin,” Mr. Reardon announced, 
“that takes care av the carpenter, the 
boson, four seamen, two waiters an’ the 
mess bhoy. Do ye wait here a minute, 
Michael, lad, whilst I run up on the bridge 
and give that unmintionable Schultz the 
wanst over.” 

The weak, half-dead Murphy sat down 
on the hatch coaming and waited. The 
chief was away about ten minutes and the captain was on 
the point of investigating when Mr. Reardon appeared. 

“That unfortunate divil had come to an’ was lookin’ an’ 
feelin’ cowld whin I wint up on the bridge,” he explained, “so 
I wint to meroom an’ got a pair av blankets to wrap round 
him where he lay. It’s wan thing to tap a man on the head, 
but ’tis another to let him catch his death av cowld.” — 

Captain Murphy smiled. Ordinarily he would haye 
laughed at the whimsical Terence, but he didn’t have a 
good. laugh left in him. His lung was hurting, so he sus- — 
pected an abscess. 

They returned to the boat deck, and with his rule Mr. 
Reardon carefully measured the exact distance between 
the ship’s rail and the center of the doors of the staterooms 
occupied by the mates and assistant engineers. This detail 
attended to, they went to the carpenter’s little shop and 
cut two scantlings of a length to correspond to the meas- 
urements taken, and in addition Mr. Reardon prepared 
some thin cleats with countersunk holes for the insertion 
of screws. He worked very leisurely,.and it was eleven 
o’clock when he had everything in readiness. 

“There’s nothin’ to do now until midnight, whin the 
watch in the ingine room is changed,’”’ Mr. Reardon sug- 
gested, ‘“‘so lave us go to the galley. Wan av me brave lads 
is in there, an’ if he’s not dead entirely, faith, I’m thinkin’ 
I might enjoy a cup av coffee!” 

So they went to the galley and found the lookout glaring 
at them. He made inarticulate noises behind his gag, so 
Mr. Reardon, much relieved, found seats for each of them 
and poured coffee. Then he filled his pipe, crossed his right 
leg over his left knee and puffed away. He was the speak- 
ing likeness of Contentment. And well he might be. 

The first assistant engineer had been driving the Nar- 
cissus for an hour at full speed at right angles to the course 
he believed she was pursuing. He would, being totally 
ignorant of the change of masters, continue to drive her at 
full speed until midnight, when he would come off watch, 
tired and sleepy, and go straight to his stateroom. The 
second assistant would go direct from his stateroom to 
duty in the engine room and continue to drive the Nar- 
cissus at full speed until four o’clock, and inasmuch as it 
would be quite dark still when the third assistant came on 
at four o’clock to relieve the engineer on watch, there was 
not the slightest doubt in the minds of Murphy and the 
chief that the deception could go on until breakfast. 
However, that would interfere with their plans. Long 
before that hour the men locked in the forecastle would 
have discovered their plight, and the noise of the discovery 
might reach below decks and bring up, to investigate, just 
a few more husky firemen and coal passers than even the 
redoubtable Terence Reardon could hope to cope with suc- 
cessfully. 

“By four o’clock we’ll be more than fifty miles off the 
course Schultz was holding her on,” the captain suggested. 
“Tn all likelihood the German admiral wirelessed his last 
position and the course he was steering, and Yon Staden 


gave Schultz his course accordingly.” 
: 
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“Faith, we’re not a moment too soon at that,’’ Mr. Rear- 
don replied. ‘‘Schultz was lookin’ for searchlights whin 
I tapped him. Be the Toe Nails av Moses ye’re right, 
Michael. We'll be so far off that course be daylight they 
won’t even see our shmoke. D’ye think that little hand- 
ful av bones, Riggins, can manage the wheel until we’ve 
claned up the ingine-room gang? We can relieve him wit’ 
wan av the Chinamen then.” 

“Tell him he’ll have to stick it out. He ought to be able 
to—there isn’t any sea to speak of and the wheel isn’t jump- 
ing. And by the way, Terence, come to think of it, you had 
better run forward and remove the sidelights; then unscrew 
all of the incandescent lamps on deck until the contact is 
lost. You can screw them in again just before the watch 
is changed, so they won’t suspect anything, and unscrew 
them again after we have the watch under lock and key. 
The fleet may be too far away to see our smoke by daylight, 
but they may be close enough to see our lights to-night! 
Tell Riggins to darken the pilot house. The binnacle light 
is enough to keep him company.” 

“Thrue for ye,’”’ Terence replied, and hurried away to 
earry out Murphy’s instructions. 

‘xV 
T TWELVE o’clock the second assistant engineer, hurry- 
ing along the deck to relieve the first assistant on 
watch, found Mr. Reardon leaning over the rail medi- 
tatively puffing his old brier pipe. In answer to the former’s 
query as to what kept his chief up so late, the latter replied 
that he was burning sulphur in his room to kill bedbugs. 

“The good Lord forgive me the lie,’’ he prayed when a 
few minutes later he was called upon by the first assistant, 
hurrying off watch, to repeat the same tale. 

The first assistant and his watch had a shower bath and 
turned in. They were not interested in the workings of the 
deck department in the dark; they could not know that the 
vessel’s course had been changed; they thought only of 
getting to sleep. Mr. Reardon waited until one thirty A. M. 
to provide against possible sleepless ones, and then crept 
aft on velvet feet. The Narcissus had very commodious 
quarters in her stern, where her coolie crew had been housed 
in the days when she ran in the China trade, and when the 
Blue Star Navigation Company took her over these 

‘quarters had been fitted up to accommodate the engine- 
room crew. In the same manner, 
therefore, that he hadimprisoned the 
men of the deck department in the 
forecastle, Mr. Reardon now pro- 
ceeded to imprison the men of the 
engine department in thesterncastle. 
This delicate mission accomplished, 
he went up top-side and measured the 
diameter of the ventilators, in order 
to make certain that the thinnest of 
his German canaries could not fly the 
cage via that difficult route. Having 
satisfied himself that he had no need 
to worry on this score, he made his 
way forward again. 

“Well, Michael, me poor lad,” he 
announced as he rejoined the skip- 
per, ‘‘I’ll tell you wan thing—an’ it 
isn’t two. Thecrew av the Narcissus 
off watch at this minute will never 
come on watch again—in the Nar- 
Cesiseoe tee - 

The skipper smiled wanly. ‘I’m 
sorry you must take all the risks and 
do all the work, Terence,” he replied. 

“Gwan wit’ ye, Michael. Shure if 
I had a head on me like you, an’ a 
college edication in back av that 
agin, I’d be out playin’ golf this min- 
ute wit’ Andhrew Carnegie an’ Jawn 
D. Rockefeller—ayther that, or I’d 
have been hung for walkin’ away 
wit’ the Treasury Buildin’.”’ 

They discussed the remaining de- 
tails of that portion of the ship clean- 
ing still before them. ‘Remember, 
Terence,” Mike Murphy warned the 
chief, ‘‘when the blow-off comes at 
four o’clock and the uproar com- 
mences fore and aft, we have the 
means to keep them quiet. I’ll go 
forward and you go aft. When we 
threaten to throw burning sulphur 
down the ventilators and suffocate 
them, they’ll sing mighty soft.” 

Mr. Reardon chuckled. ‘An’ 
Schultz t’ought I was afther bedbugs 
whin I asked the shteward for the 
sulphur,” he replied. “Shtill an’ all, 
Michael,” he added a trifle wistfully, 

I could wish for a bit more excite- 
ment, considerin’ thesize av the job.” 
, ‘Don’t worry, Terry, you may get 
it yet. I’m dizzy and weak, chief; 


I’m fearful I’ll not be able to last out the night—and 
these Germans are desperate. Suppose we go forward now, 
while I’m able, and awaken Mr. Henckel. It’s high time 
he relieved Mr. Schultz, and he’ll be waking naturally if we 
let him oversleep much longer.” 

The subjugation of Mr. Henckel was accomplished with- 
out the slightest excitement or bloodshed. Mr. Reardon 
rapped at his door and Mr. Henckel replied sleepily in 
German. The skipper and the chief merely lurked, one on 
each side of his stateroom door, until he stepped briskly 
out; whereupon the captain jabbed him with the gun while 
Mr. Reardon shook the monkey wrench under his nose. 
Indeed, Mr. Reardon had the gag in the second mate’s 
mouth even while it hung open in stupid surprise. They 
bound him hand and foot and Mr. Reardon picked him up 
and tucked him gently in his berth, for, as the chief re- 
marked to him, he was as safe there as anywhere and far 
more comfortable, although Mike Murphy objected and 
was for putting him in the mate’s storeroom with Von 
Staden, whom they had cached in the dirtiest and most 
unwholesome spot aboard the Narcissus, for two reasons: 
In the first place, he had kicked Michael J. Murphy and 
shot him through the shoulder; and in the second place, 
he was the cleanest German and the most wholesome pirate 
they had ever seen, and they figured the contrast would 
annoy him. Mr. Reardon, however, objected to this plan. 
He argued that Von Staden would be glad of Mr. Henckel’s 
company, and was it not their original intention to keep 
that laddybuck Von Staden in solitary confinement? It 
was. They closed the stateroom door on Mr. Henckel, and 
left him to meditate on his sins while they repaired to the 
carpenter’s little shop, to return to the boat deck presently 
with the scantlings and cleats Mr. Reardon:had ‘prepared. 

With the scantling the chief shored up the doors to the 
staterooms occupied respectively at the time by the first 
and third assistant engineers; then he screwed the cleats 
into place at top and bottom, so the scantling could not 
slip. Not for worlds would he have used a hammer to nail 
them into place, for that would have spoiled the surprise for 
the objects of his attentions. Throughout the entire opera- 
tion he was as silent as a burglar, although by way of ad- 
ditional precaution the captain stood by with drawn pistol. 

“Now thin, Michael,’’ Mr. Reardon whispered as they 
pussyfooted away, “‘there are six fine Germans below in 
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the ingine room, an’ two Irishmen an’ half an Englishman 
on deck. The Chinee cooks don’t count, for shure the poor 
heathens would only get excited an’ turrn somebody loose 
if we asked them to do anything desperate. And, as ye 
know, wan good Irishman—and bad luck to the man that 
says I am not that—can keep a hundhred Germans from 
comin’ up out av that ingine room. Go to yer bed, Michael, 
an’ lie down until I call ye.” 

“Better take this automatic,’’ Murphy suggested, and 
showed him how to use it. 

But Mr. Reardon resolutely refused to abandon his 
monkey wrench, although he consented to carry the auto- 
matic to Riggins in the pilot house. The estimable Riggins 
had been steering a somewhat erratic course, for he found 
it impossible to keep his eye on the lubber’s mark while the 
bound quartermaster glared balefully at him from the floor. 
Riggins had been pondering his fate should that husky 
Teuton ever get the upper hand again; hence, when he 
found himself in a state of preparedness and was informed 
that he must stick by the wheel until relieved, the prospect 
did not awe him in the least. The present odds of two to 
one were counterbalanced by the strategic position held by 
the minority, and Riggins was content. 

On his way back to his stateroom, there to rest until the 
final call to arms, Michael J. Murphy concluded it would 
be well to search the quarters of the second mate and Herr 
von Staden for contraband of war. So he did, with the 
result that he unearthed in Von Staden’s room the rifle and 
revolver which belonged to the Narcissus, and under the 
second mate’s pillow he found another automatic pistol. 
He confiscated all three weapons by right of discovery, and 
hid the rifle in the galley, the last place anybody would 
think of looking for it. 

In the meantime Mr. Reardon proceeded further to 
strengthen his position by closing the port entrance to the 
engine room and shoring up the door with a stout scantling, 
cleated at top and bottom to hold it securely in place. 
Then he donned Mr. Schultz’ heavy watch coat, dragged 
round from the lee of the house the upholstered easy-chair 
Mrs. Reardon had insisted upon his taking to sea with him 
for use in his leisure moments, placed this chair on deck 
just outside the starboard entrance to the engine room, 
loaded his pipe, laid his trusty monkey wrench across his 
knee and gave himself up to the contemplation of this riot 
we call life. He resembled a cat 
watching beside a gopher hole. By 
half past three o’ clock he had finished 
figuring out approximately the 
amount of money Mrs. Reardon 
would have in the Hibernia Bank at 
the end of five years—figuring on a 
monthly saving of fifty dollars and 
interest compounded at the rate of 
four per cent. So, having satisfied 
himself that Johnny would yet bea 
lawyer and the girls learn to play the 
piano, Mr. Reardon heaved a sigh 
and reluctantly went to call Michael 
J. Murphy for the final accounting. 


XVI 


T TEN minutes of four Mr. Uhl, 
the second assistant, a man of 
some thirty years and ordinarily pos- 
sessed of a disposition as placid as 
that of a little Jersey heifer, ordered 
one of his firemen to go and call the 
watchtorelievethem. Mr. Reardon, 
his monkey wrench firmly grasped 
in his right hand, knew that at ex- 
actly ten minutes of four Mr. Uhl 
would issue that order—so he was 
Johnny-on-the-spot to receive the 
fireman as the latter came leisurely 
up the greasy steel stairway. As the 
fellow emerged on deck he paused to 
wipe his heated brow with a sweat 
rag and draw in a welcome breath of 
cool fresh air. He did not succeed 
in getting his lungs quite full, how- 
ever, for Michael J. Murphy, lurking 
beside the door, thrust the barrel of 
his gun in the fireman’s ribs, effec- 
tually curtailing the process of respi- 
ration practically at once. From 
the other side of the door the chief 
engineer stepped out and wagged his 
bludgeon under the fireman’s nose. 
“Ach!” Mr. Reardon coughed, 
and grimaced pleasantly. “‘Schmier- 
kase und Sauerkraut, ye big shtiff! 
Vat wilse du haben, eh? Zwei bier? 
Damn the weather, as Misther 
Schultz would say.” 

He laid his finger on his lips, en- 
joining silence; then with the same 
finger he pointed sternly onward, 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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The New Tariff 


O DOUBT President Wilson was right in saying there 

is nothing in a theory of protection and nothing in a 
theory of free trade or tariff for revenue only. Tariff is a 
matter of expediency, to be settled according to the needs 
of the hour. Certainly hardly any economic theory has 
been more cherished anywhere than the theory of free 
trade has been in England for two generations. But Eng- 
lish statesmanship now talks openly of protection. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the British Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, which more or less represents 
British business, that the government was not committed 
to an old economic doctrine when new conditions arising 
from the war demanded a readjustment. 

This looks, of course, toward a new tariff scheme, prob- 
ably with virtual free trade within the British Empire, 
reciprocal advantages among England, France, Russia, 
Italy and Portugal, and stiff imposts for Germany and her 
allies. That such a scheme would be pretty frankly pro- 
tective in principle is obvious. Of course our present 
tariff, made by a Democratic Administration, is pretty 
frankly protective in principle, though it prefers to call 
itself ‘“‘competitive.”’ 

It would be useful at this stage to wipe out the adjectives 
altogether and say that the tariff is an instrument both for 
raising revenue and for dickering with the rest of the world. 
The practical question is simply where and to what extent 
it is to be protective. Wiping out the adjectives ought to 
imply wiping the whole question out of politics. That 
would be good for the tariff, and good, in an even greater 
degree, for politics. It might then get something signifi- 
cant to talk about. The present political bankruptcy in the 
matter of really significant issues is not a good condition. 


Land Banks 


WENTY-ODD bills concerning rural credit are before 

Congress. The one that attracts most attention and 
seems most likely to be a basis for action proposes to set 
up an organization somewhat resembling the Federal 
Reserve Banks. It provides for a Federal Farm-Loan 
Board, appointed by the President and analogous to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The board is to divide the country 
into twelve districts, like the Federal Reserve districts, in 
each of which a Federal Land Bank is to be organized. It 
then authorizes the organization of local farm-loan associ- 
ations, something like the local national banks, which are 
the foundation of the Federal Reserve system. 

But the likeness to the Federal Reserve Bank system is 
all on the surface. That system is simply an upper story 
imposed upon a great banking structure that had been in 
operation more than forty years. It merely supplemented 
and coordinated local banking facilities that had long been 
established all over the country. 

The Land Bank scheme, on the contrary, ignores all exist- 
ing agencies for making and selling farm loans. It proposes 
an entirely new structure, from the ground up—or from 
the ridgepole down. The Reserve system, being purely 
supplemental, competed with nothing. It only created a 
new function, which was to be employed by the banking 
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functions already on the ground. But the Land Bank 
system would compete with all existing farm-loan agencies 
except so far as they might choose to dissolve and reor- 
ganize under its forms. 

So the resemblance between the two systems is entirely 
superficial. Anyone could tell in a general way what the 
Reserve Banks would do, because what they did would be 
simply a product of the business of the thousands of local 
banks that were already doing business. No one can tell 
what the Land Banks might do. They would start with 
a clean slate and would be wholly experimental. 

The objectionable feature of the bill consists in the pro- 
posal to force this new system into being from the top 
down if it fails to grow naturally from the ground up. The 
twelve regional Land Banks are each to have at least five 
hundred thousand dollars capital, which is to be offered to 
the public. But if the public does not subscribe for it 
within ninety days the Secretary of the Treasury is to take 
it on behalf of the United States. If prospective borrowers 
in any locality fail to organize a local farm-loan association 
within one year then the Federal Land Bank of that region 
may simply appoint an agent there and make loans direct 
to borrowers. 

In short, with one eye the bill looks to a coéperative 
self-supporting system; with the other eye it looks vir- 
tually to the making of farm loans by the Government. 


Legislating for Business 


ERHAPS from a bill that was introduced in the House 
recently one can get some light on the question: Why 
have we so little merchant marine? Itis nota government- 
ownership bill. It looks to the development of American 
shipping exclusively by private capital and on private 
initiative. It proposes to incorporate a company with a 


hundred million dollars capital to build and operate ships _ 


and engage in foreign trade. The capital is to be subscribed 
by private persons, who are to elect directors to represent 
them in the management, just as stockholders in any 
privately owned concern do. But no person may own 
more than ten thousand dollars of the capital stock and 
two Cabinet officers are to be ex-officio members of the 
board of directors. 

In other words, the bill invites private capital and then 
sets up conditions that private capital will not accept. 
Stipulating that no person shall own more than a hundred 
shares is about as intelligent as stipulating that no red- 
headed man shall own any shares. The intention is to 
prevent any person or set of persons with large experience 
in business, and who have been notably successful in it, 
from taking the management of this business enterprise. 
The chances are that a couple of Cabinet officers—who 
would probably know nothing about shipping or foreign 
trade, and might know nothing about any other business— 
would be about as useful on the directorate of a shipping 
and foreign-trade company as the clergymen of the two 
churches that were nearest the head office. 

These provisions express that dark suspicion of business 
which unhappily afflicts a considerable portion of Congress. 
It would have private capital go into the shipping field, 
but only when properly shackled and hamstrung. If gov- 
ernment and business were on better terms merchant 
marine might develop faster. 


Professional Politicians 


R. WELLS remarks that England is ruled, in effect, by 

a caste of professional politicians. Probably that is a 
happier condition than ours. American governments are 
mostly run by politicians; but many of them are amateurs 
and bungle the game badly. The theory is that a given 
number of people—those comprised in a congressional 
district or a legislative district—shall look about among 
themselves and pick out that one of their number who is 
best qualified to represent them. 

Of course what actually happens is far different. Rarely 
is a man elected to a state legislature or to Congress until 
he has served a considerable apprenticeship in politics. 
By the time he is elected he is pretty thoroughly saturated 
with the technic and atmosphere of the game. Probably 
he has accumulated a goodly number of political alliances, 
associations, obligations, which he must always keep in 
mind when in office. Very often, though he may call him- 
self a lawyer, doctor, or what not, politics, in fact, is his 
chief occupation; holding that political job or getting a 
better one is his chief object. He and his fellows, to a great 
extent, actually run the state and Federal governments. 
All the details, and often even the paramount issues, are 
within their discretion. Take the submarine controversy 
with Germany as an example. Nobody knows what the 
people think about it, for they have never expressed them- 
selves. The action taken depends upon the politicians in 
office. 

But our politicians, on the whole, are more amateurish 
than the English. A man seldom attains Cabinet rank in 
England until he has served a long time in politics and 
demonstrated his political ability. When he gets Cabinet 
rank he is so thoroughly acquainted with the business of 
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Parliament and of government that it matters little what 
portfolio he is cast for; he has considerable acquaintance 
with the business of all of them. This probably makes for 
greater efficiency than does our system of filling the Cab- 
inet with amateurs. Very often a man comes to the 
Cabinet here ignorant not only of his own department but — 
of Congress and of government in general. 4 m 
We believe in professional politicians—men avowedl : 
devoted to politics as their chief occupation; who study it — 
as they would any other profession. For any task you — 
please, the professional is superior to the amateur. 


Public Libraries 


T IS too bad that Mr. Carnegie stopped where he did 
with the library business—that is, with the shell. He 
has sprinkled our fair land with nice little buildings, well _ 
constructed, lighted, ventilated and arranged, each with — 
a tablet over the door announcing that it is a publie — 
library, and a tablet within commemorating the donor, — 

Nothing is lacking in these buildings except books ant 
people reading them. When he was chiefly concerned with — 
bestowing the blessings of ironmongery on the people of 
the United States his methods were more comprehensive. 
A handsome building, with nothing on its shelves but a — 
dog-eared set of Mary J. Holmes’ novels and some state 
horticultural reports, is no more a library than a like build- 
ing containing a heterogeneous collection of secondhand | 
tin pans is a hardware shop. 

Mr. Carnegie would have scorned the hardware pretense. 
His genius then was only slightly concerned with archi- 
tecture. It addressed itself with rare competence and suc- 
cess to finding out whoever could use a steel billet, and 
seeing that he got one with the Carnegie brand. He was 
an extraordinary organizer of the hardware trade. It is 
fascinating to think what might have happened if he had 
carried over into the library business that comprehensive 
energy which made him supreme in steel. Jonesville then 
would have been as persistently aware of its public library 
and the contents thereof as it is of Smith Brothers’ One- 
Price Clothing Emporium. Now Wel, we spent half 
an hour in the Jonesville Public Library the other day. 
One other person entered in that time, but apparently only — 
for a chat with the librarian. 

Why does not somebody else take it up? Why does not — 
the Jonesville City Council see what it can do to fill those 
bare shelves and empty chairs? We never pass one of those 
neat little brick structures, with Public Library over the 
door and its commemorative tablet staring down at the 
blankness inside, without a twinge of melancholy. 


Foreign Relations 


MID multifarious uncertainties we may be certain of 
one thing—namely, that sharp division between the 
Allies and Germany will not outlast the war to the extent 
that Germany and the Allies now think it will. Business 
motives will not permit that. The urge for trade will, in 
good time, break the barriers. 

All the same, it is very probable that division will penta 
for an indefinite period. Probably there will be two great 
mutually inclusive and mutually exclusive tariff combina- 
tions. For some time preference for those who fought with 
them and prejudice against those who fought against them 
will be traceable motives in men’s everyday buying and 
selling, and in their everyday politics. For many practical — 
purposes Europe will be more or less obviously divided into — 
two great groups. Which, of course, is a matter of impor- 
tance for the United States—particularly if Japan, our chief 
competitor on the Pacific, is definitely included in one of the 
groups. 

Dealing with eight important nations separately and 
dealing with them in two great combinations implies a 
difference. We do not see that the difference has any par- 
ticular relationship to the question of preparedness for 
war; but the whole question of foreign trade may be affected 
by it. When the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed intelligent persons in the steel trade outside of that 
combination looked over their situation carefully to see 
how the realignment of steel power might affect them. 
So we may well look over our situation. 

Two great foreign tariff combinations suggest keener 
competition. We evidently need, for one item, the best 
tariff we can get—not a mere fattener that insures our 
manufacturers free-and-easy access to the trough, but the 
best one to trade upon all round. We need to push on 
improvement of the consular service that is already well 
begun. -We need a better understanding between govern- — 
ment and business. We need to give more attention to 
foreign affairs in general. We need to get rid of the notion 
that this country is a tolerably tight little preserve, which 
can go its own way pretty cheerfully, with no particular — 
regard for the other inhabitants of the earth. 

Such combinations as that suggested would measura- — 
bly tighten up the world. The entire question of foreign — 
relations would take on a new and more important 
aspect. Muddling—economically, politically, diplomati- 
cally—would be more unprofitable. ee 
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dropped to forty-five dollars a ton and seven more 

mines closed. That sent his hopes of a good job glim- 
mering down the big road like a tumbleweed in a March 
wind. 

Eldon had spent two years in a school of mines. How 
he had kept himself there only heaven and he knew—and 
both of them were reticent on the subject. He had come 
to the lead and zine mines of the Joplin district hoping for 
something good. When he saw, as he did in a few hours, 
that, contrary to the proverb, all the places at the top were 
frantically full, he struck out for a job. He had to have 
one—and he whistled as he went. Some not overkeen 
observer has said a man never whistles in a strange town. 
But Burton did. It was not a rollicking, dare-devil whistle 
or a defiant challenge to Fate. It was merely the whistle 
of a man who is glad to be about his own business, and has 
not even thought of being lonesome or discouraged because 

the band and the boss employers did not meet him at the 
depot. 

_ There were fourteen thousand men in the district want- 
ing jobs that morning. But Burton landed one before 
noon at the Lucky Dog Mine. He was six feet and wore 
a forty coat; but it was not so much his strength as the 
look in his blue eyes which showed that he was interested 
and fairly loved to work. 

Employers of all kinds have a welcoming eye for men 
who work for the love of it. 

Burton was given the exalted position of “screen ape.” 
High up above the crusher he stood, where the ore was run 
down from the derricks, and separated the tailings—or 
worthless rock—from the ore. The tailings were dumped 
and the ore-bearing rock sent down a chute to the crusher. 
It was a job any fool could do, but it took only twelve 
hours of his time, and paid a dollar and seventy-five cents 
aday. So Burton did not feel at all sour at an unapprecia- 
tive world. 

One Tuesday morning a few weeks later Albert Lysinger 
was inspecting the mine and the mills. Lysinger was one 
of the most successful mine operators in the district. He 
had the original lease on the Lucky Dog Mine, but had 
subleased to the present operators. He stopped a moment 
to watch the screen ape work. Burton tossed a small 
chunk of ore at his feet and remarked: 

“There is a rich piece of gangue.” 

“Gangue?”’ Lysinger was too astonished to pick it up. 
“Where did you get that word?” 

Burton looked up and smiled. 

“Ts it necessary for a screen ape’s vocabulary to be con- 
fined to white mule, wienies and hash? By the way, from 
what ancient derivative do you get ‘screen ape’?”’ 

They talked for half an hour. When Lysinger went down 
he spoke to the superintendent about his discovery. Burton 
was shortly given a better job; and in two years he was 
assistant superintendent, at a hundred and fifty dollars a 
month; and he and Lysinger took dinner together once 
a week. 

“There is a good deal of excitement round our Wyconda 
Mine,” said Lysinger one Sunday evening. “I subleased 
the forty acres just south of it to Salisbury—and he has 
struck the finest sort of a vein of jack. But the water is 
Siving us the dickens! It is going to cost a lot to keep it 
pumped. You want a little stock with Salisbury?”’ 

Burton shook his head. 

_ “L’ve got my mind set in another direction and am say- 
‘ng my wages for a venture.” 


[Nero day Eldon Burton arrived in Joplin, zine ore 
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Fourteen Thousand Men in the District Wanted Jobs That Morning 


Intimate as they were, Lysinger did not ask any ques- 
tions, nor did Burton explain the proposed venture. 

One hot July day Burton sat in the office eating a lunch 
from his dinner pail. He had just taken up a square of 
juicy blackberry pie in his fingers when a spare, precise- 
looking man, wearing a Palm Beach coat and tan shoes, 
came in. He had rather small eyes, each pretty closely 
placed beside a thin nose, and a grammatical-looking mouth. 

“Howdy?” said Burton, enjoying his pie. “Have a 
chair.” 

The fellow sat down, and spying a piece of waste paper 
near reached for it and rubbed the white mine dust from 
his tanshoes. He explained that he had been a bookkeeper 
in asmelter; but, owing to the dull ore market, the smelter 
had closed down and he, Ben Powell, was looking for a job. 

Burton was instantly interested. It was the smelter 
business he had been interested in for months. He asked 
him a great many questions and discovered that he knew 
the business thoroughly. He was the sort of fellow who 
gathered information, and gathered it accurately. He also 
knew bookkeeping. He ought to be useful to the Lucky 
Dog. Anyway, the fellow, in spite of his immaculate care, 
showed signs of seediness and wear. He needed the job. 
Burton put him to work as an assistant in the office to the 
regular bookkeeper. The superintendent had practically 
left the management of the men to him. 

In a month Eldon Burton and Powell were spending 
three evenings a week together in long, earnest business 
discussions. 

WI 

LDON BURTON had just come in from a round of the 

works. His partner, figuring over the weekly pay roll, 
did not look up. Eldon stood by the dingy window of the 
smelter office and scraped at specks on the pane with the 
little blade of his pocketknife. He was really boss and had 
a right to his say, but it made him uncomfortable to pro- 
pose a thing his partner would oppose. It made him 
uncomfortable to clash with anybody. 

“Say, Ben’’—Eldon spoke in the naively propitiating 
tone of a boy asking doubtfully for a favor—‘‘you know 
I fired Jake Simmons from the roaster.” 

“Well, I should hope so!’”’ Powell turned his head and 
looked over his shoulder. His thin, grammatical face had 
acquired acquisitiveness. “His carelessness—if it was 
carelessness—in speeding up those rakes damaged us about 
eight hundred dollars in one shift.” 

The tone was caustic, final. Eldon moved away from 
the window and sat down by the little stove, rather at a 
loss how to continue. There were puzzled wrinkles round 
his large blue eyes and he rumpled his brown hair. 

“‘T guess the poor devil was worried some,” he remarked 
remotely. “‘Three of ’em at home have the grippe and one 
the pneumonia.” 

Powell gave a significant snort at the pay roll, over 
which he was bending. 

“All the more reason he should have held this job. If 
every fellow whose family has the grippe loses us eight 
hundred dollars, we’ll be having congestive chills.” 

“T was just thinking,” said Burton apologetically, ‘that 
I might put him at breaking the fire brick for the retorts. 
He couldn’t a 

“Now look here, Burton!” The partner swung his 
squeaking stool round so swiftly that it screeched. ‘‘Abso- 
lutely that sort of thing has got to stop. With twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of ore in the hands of half 
a dozen men at every shift, we can brook no carelessness.” 


Powell screwed his stool back to the pay roll, but threw 
over his shoulder: 

“The trouble with you, Burton, is you never think. 
You just do to-day’s job as if it was a lark, and never look 
ten inches ahead of your nose. A scheme would no more 
hatch in your head than an egg would on a flat rock in the 
sun. You are dead easy—dead easy! Anybody can get 
round you. You do not know a thing about people.” 

“T made a pretty good choice of partner,” grinned Eldon. 

“Yes,” said Powell. “I admit that was one time your 
judgment was better than mine.” It was said for a jest; 
but some men’s jests leave the same sensation as a crawl- 
ing caterpillar. 

After Powell had gone to lunch Eldon got up and moved 
about the dingy little office. He was not used to sitting 
down. 

“Darn it all, he is a good partner!” he said justifyingly. 

He was vexed, but he had to admit that Powell was a 
fine fellow for the business end of the smelter. 

Burton opened the ledger and looked over their accounts. 

“In just two years,” he said with much satisfaction, 
“we've paid Lysinger all the thirty thousand I borrowed 
except eleven hundred. That is going some—for fellows 
that had never seen ten dollars a day before.” 

For half an hour Burton stalked uneasily about the 
office. Jake Simmons was on his mind. It was Jake’s own 
fault, but it was tough on a fellow without a job just now. 
He called up John Sawyer at the Western Coal Mine. 

“John, can you use a man? . . . Full up? Well, say, 
swap meaman. I’vé got a fellow I had to fire—merely for 
discipline, you know. But he’s a mighty good worker. . 
Will? Thanks, John; you’re the mortal stuff!” 

Burton found Tommy Wells, who had brought his 
father’s dinner, out on the sunny side of a stack of fire 
brick, and gave him a quarter to run down to Simmons 
and tell Jake that Sawyer wanted to see him. 

Powell, returned from luncheon, lowered his narrow 
head and looked scrutinizingly from under ash-colored 
eyebrows at his partner. 

““What’s all the gayety about? You look like a musical 
comedy on full pay. Anybody left you anything?” 

“Powell’’—Eldon lifted his big arms and stretched in 
the mere pleasure of physical exertion—“I wonder if you’ll 
ever discover this world could be lots worse.” 

““No’’—the spare partner prodded himself down on the 
squeaky stool—‘‘but you will discover it already is.’ 
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“DURTON’’—Powell turned from his desk as his partner 
came in from lunch on Thursday—‘‘ take my car and 
go over to the Wyconda and some of those new mines and 
see if you can pick up a few cars of ore. Take all the first- 
grade jack you can get at sixty. I ought to go, but I’ve got 
to be here to meet those spelter buyers from New Jersey.” 
Powell was a man who acquires responsibilities to increase 
his importance, but credits himself with overworking for 
the good of the firm. 

Burton touched the toe of his right shoe to the poker and 
pushed it under the stove. He scratched the root of his left 
ear with the tips of the first two fingers. 

““Why, I can’t—I don’t see how I can get away.” 

He manifested the uneasiness of a schoolboy who has 
been ordered to go for a switch. 

“Of course you can,’”’ Powell said sharply. ‘“‘I’ll watch 
the smelter—I think I can manage for a few hours” — 
sarcastically. 
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“Tt isn’t that,” said Burton. ‘“‘But’’—he 
stopped and blew some ashes off the cap of the 
monkey stove—‘“‘I promised to show Agnes 
through the works this afternoon.” 

The stool gave a loud squeak, followed by a 
screech. Powell just looked at his partner— 
looked the well-this-is-the-limit! 
look. Eldon felt his face getting hot. 
Really it was a ridiculous idea, giving 
up animportant business opportunity 
just to show a fluffy-haired girl with 
a giggle through the fiery furnace. 
Still, he had counted a lot on it. 

‘*T’ll attend to that too.’”’ Powell 
lifted the corners of his mouth sar- 
donically. ‘‘Don’t bea fool, Burton! 
We are not running this business for 
ashow. Hustle along and get that 
ore before the Consolidated people 
beat you to it—we need it.”’ 

Burton went. It was perfectly rea- 
sonable that he should go. Agnes 
could see the smelter any day in the 
week. They had been engaged a 
month and she had not before ex- 
pressed any desire to see it. Still, he 
was alittle vexed at Powell’s assump- 
tion of authority. ‘‘But,” he justi- 


C 6c“ ’ ; ” 
fied, ‘‘he’s a darned good manager. dee, eee be 


Burton, But 
Powell showed the girl the whole Tout ine 
process, from where the ore was un- 
loaded from the cars until it was distilled condensed and 
drawn off—zine. 

“This is the roaster,” he said, opening the door into a 
long, ramshackle shed. 

The fluffy-haired girl gave a squeal and then giggled at 
her fright. It was a scary-looking place—a long firekiln 
seven times hotter than the furnace into which Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego were thrown. 

“The ore is dropped into the other end, about three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds every five minutes. The tempera- 
ture is fourteen hundred degrees at this end. Those rakes 
go through fourteen times an hour and stir it up, and move 
it along about eight inches each trip. It gets hotter toward 
the other end—eighteen hundred degrees in there where 
you see that dense yellow smoke., It takes twenty-four 
hours for the ore to go through.” 

““And what is it for?” 

The fluffy-haired girl looked up appealingly to Powell, 
whose thin face was red in the reflection from the fierce light. 

“To burn the sulphur out before we smelt the ore. One 
per cent of sulphur will destroy two per cent of zine in 
smelting. Run into a big loss here a day or two ago. Fel- 
low got careless, started the rakes too fast, rushed the ore 
along into too great heat, and ‘punished the ore,’ as we call 
it. Lost us about eight hundred dollars by his carelessness. 

“And even then,” he added, “‘Burton wanted to keep 
him. Positively that fellow is the easiest man worked I 
ever saw. Got to watch him all the time. Doesn’t think.” 

The fluffy-haired girl was thinking—or doing something 
that was a substitute. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Burton is a fine business man?” 

Powell snorted. 

“He is good-hearted.”’ 

The girl enjoyed seeing the smelter. Mr. Powell knew 
. so much about it and was so nice to explain. She went to 
the office and he told her all about the buying and sell- 
ing—and the profits—made by Mr. Powell’s shrewdness. 

After she was gone Mr. Powell did not figure for nearly 
two minutes—just sat chewing the end of his penholder. 
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Powell’s Partner’’ 


Then he took from a drawer a care- 
fully folded clipping from the morn- 
ing paper and read it over closely. 

“T suppose you did no good?” 
he remarked disparagingly when 
Burtonreturned. Powell had failed 
to sell the New Jersey buyers and was a little 
more vinegary than common. 

“T got some good jack.” Burton was warm- 
ing his hands at the stove; it was a frosty 
November day. ‘Ten cars.” 

“Ten cars?” 

Powell felt a sudden alarm. If his partner 
had succeeded in getting ten cars of good jack 
for to-morrow he had paid some fool price for it. 

“You didn’t get it at sixty?” he said ac- 
cusingly. 

“ce No.’’ 

Burton felt in his pocket and brought up a 
handful of red buckberries and poured them 
from hand to hand. 

“For heaven’s sake, you didn’t pay sixty- 
five? I ought to have gone myself.”’ 

“No’’—Burton smiled—“ fifty-five.” 

““H-m!’’ Powell dropped several degrees. 
“The market must be off to-day.” 

It was five o’cloeck, and Burton went out to 
the furnaces to see that the men had started 
making the first draw of zine. He stood a mo- 
ment facing that ledge of a hundred condensers, 
from which came flames—now turning to a 
purplish green—as the zine distilled. 

The men were already preparing to draw off the metal 
that had cooled from vapor to liquid in the condensers. It 
was hot, terrifically hot, but he could walk up to the very 
face of it; and, looking at those eerie, fiery mouths, back of 
which seethed twenty-eight hundred degrees of heat, he 
felt a sense of exultation. This was his. He had made it. 
There was power in it. He helped control every mine in 
the district, which must sell to the smelter the raw ore. He 
helped control the zinc market of the world, for they must 
come from the corners of the earth to buy of the smelter. 

Everything was going well and he returned to the office. 
Powell was just putting on his overcoat. It was a heavy 
coat with a fur collar. 

“Did you read the dispatch from Belden, Oklahoma, in 
this morning’s Times?’’ Powell asked as though he 
expected, of course, a negative answer. 

“About the new gas well? Yes.” 

‘“What did you think of it?’’ Powell centered his small 
acquisitive eyes on his partner. 

“Think of it? Why—think of it—what do you mean?” 

Powell laughed disagreeably. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, of course. Burton, did you ever 
think in your life?” 

Burton stopped for a few minutes at the home of the 
fluffy-haired girl on his way to his hotel. 

“‘ Awfully sorry, Agnes, that I had to be away to-day.” 

“That was all right.” 

It was all right; but she said it, of course, as though 
it was not. 

“But, say’’—Eldon’s face was still aglow with the pleas- 
ant sensations of the day—‘“‘Ihad abullyride! I wished you 
were along. That air was fine—and the prairie a beautiful 
brown. Along the hedge a strip of sumac bushes, with the 
red berries, looked like scarlet ribbon on the dry grass. 
Two coveys of quail flew right over the machine so I 
could almost grab them.” 

Agnes was carefully examining a newly discovered spot 
on her walking skirt. 

“T wonder,”’ she remarked, “‘how I got that.” 
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Burton went on to supper, a little dashed. Agnes was 
put out. It was too bad to have disappointed her. But 
really it was lucky he went. His good buy had made them 


over a thousand dollars’ extra profit. He was a little dis. 


appointed that Powell had not shown more appreciation of 
this. But—well—confound it, Powell was a good partner: 
anyway! 

“IT wonder,” he asked himself, “what ne had in mind 
about those gas wells?” 


IV 


EXT morning Powell had an early edition of the Joplin 

World spread out before him and was studying, as 
though he would parse every sentence, the late reports of 
the big gas strike at Belden. 

Burton’s round and hearty “Hello!”? no more impinged 
upon the gloom of his consciousness than a bluebird’s falling 
feathers would dent a block of concrete. Burton stooped 
and shook the ashes down in the stove and rattled in half 


a bucketful of coal. Although Powell hated cold and was | | 


always grumbling about it, he never kept a good fire. 

The stool squeaked and Powell, with his head lowered, 
glared out of his small eyes at his partner. 

“See here, Burton; if this gas strike means nothing to 
you, I’ll diagram it for you: Even here at the mines our 
coal costs us nearly ten dollars for every ton of ore we 
smelt. Gas at the well ought to do it for one-third that. 
Somebody is going to start a smelter at those gas wells— 
and, even after paying two dollars more freight, they can 
outbid us on ore four dollars a ton. 

“What does that mean? Nothing—oh, nothing at ats 
except that in less than three months we’ll be swinging 
high and dry as an empty hornets’ nest at the end of a 
limb.” 

Burton’s forehead wrinkled a moment—lines puckered 
between his confident blue eyes. That would be serious, 
He had started in to get rich. Agnes would require consid- 


erable income. Then his face smoothed out into a smile. 


“Well, why don’t we start the smelter at the gas wells?” 

That was an idea! Though Powell did not admit it for 
three days. 

“Do you think you could run things here by yoarall 
awhile?’’ Powell asked Saturday evening. 

“Sure!” said Burton, delighted at the prospect. 

“Then I believe I’ll go down to Belden and look things 
over. We have fourteen thousand dollars for operating 
expenses. I’ll take half of that and leave you half to run 
onl things look good I’ll start work on a new smelter 
down there.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Burton enthusiastically. “Goto it!” 

Powell was back only twice in three months. He re- 
ported that two other companies were erecting smelters— 
racing with him. 

Burton was making money right swiftly. Each time he 
came Powell drew half of it. 

Early in April the gas smelters started buying ore. The 
three Coalfield smelters tried desperately to meet the com- 
petition. One of them closed down in twenty days. The 
second held out six weeks. Burton, loath to give up, hung 
on in the face of steady losses for three months. ow 

When he checked up he found they had just enough to 
pay all their accounts. And they still owed Lysinger 
eleven hundred on the original mortgage. It was lucky 
they got in on the gas floor at Belden. 

Burton put his machinery and building in the safest sort 
of shape to stand idle and went down the next day to join 
his partner at the gas smelter. He had not even seen it. 
Working day and night, keeping the books and watching 
the works, had kept him tied. Sunday he would run over 
to Guthrie and see Agnes. She had been visiting an aunt 
for three months. 5 


He Gripped Him by the Back of the Neck and With One Swinging Kick Landed Him in a Snowbank 
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On the way down he thought a great deal. He was right 
blue at having to leave the old smelter dark and dead. He 
hoped Powell would be in a good humor. 

Powell was not in the office—out of town, the bookkeeper 


' said. Burton inspected the smelter with pride. It was a 


big one—the biggest of the three; and it was thoroughly 
equipped. The side tracks were full of cars of ore. His 


_ practical eye took in the details swiftly. 
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' young man shortly —‘“‘ Powell’s 


the foreman, “‘but you ain’t 
_ Poweli’s partner. He-ain’t got 
' no partner.” 


It was Powell’s smelter. 


' lawyer shook his head hope- 
_ lessly. 
- was a verbal agreement that he 
_ was to have the new smelter— 


_ only half the surplus cash, and 
_ everything at Belden is in his 
_name—he’s worked you, Bur- 
-ton—worked you hard. You 


_are simply left out in the cold.” 
Burton went down to tell 


_ Agnesofhishardluck. Butshe 


“Say,” he directed in a friendly but authoritative tone, 
“dump that ore on the other side of the crusher. It’ll save 
ten feet of shoveling.” 

The foreman looked at him with the contempt of a boss 
for a meddler. “‘Who in hell are you?” 

“T’m Burton,” replied the 


partner.” 
“You may be Burton,” said 


Three hours’ search of leases, 
contracts, accounts—and Bur- 
ton knew the foreman was right. 


“Nothing to it!’ Burton’s 


“Powell swears there 


you the old. And as he drew 


' had not returned from her visit. 
Next day the papers announced 

her marriage at Guthrie to Ben 
Powell. 


' For two months, day and 
night, Burton fought the mur- 
der instinct and got the best of 
it. When it passed hestill hated 
Powell, but no longer wanted to 
hurt him physically. And for 
Agnes he cared not at all. He 
was glad Powell had her. 
| The worst of a wreck is not 
‘the shock of the smash-up but 
‘the feeling which may follow, 
| that there was nothing to wreck, 
‘after all. Burton felt that. He 
‘had not loved Agnes; she had 
‘not loved him. There was no 
‘such thing as love—women 
were wholly mercenary and de- 
‘ceitful and cruel. Powell had 
never been honest. There was 
‘no honesty. And Burton him- 
self was just what he had always 
been—an idiotic, trusting fool. 
Only he had been blind before, 
believing everything; now he - 
believed nothing. 

He had saved out of the wreck twelve hundred dollars 
with which to finish paying the mortgage. He did not pay 
| it. Instead, he had Lysinger foreclose it, and a friend bid it 

in and retransfer it to Burton. Then he went to Joplin to 
‘look for a job. 
- Vv 
{648 was down again—down to forty-five dollars a ton 
| this time. Seven out of eight of all the mines were shut 
down—among them the Lucky Dog, for which Burton had 
worked before. 

It was hot and the white dust was on the road as he 
tramped from derrick to derrick out on that flat upheaved 
Fe of mines which stretched for miles round the town. 

_ “Sorry”—the manager of the Western knew Burton 
and shook his head regretfully—‘“but I haven’t any sort 
of position to offer you.” 
“Pye got to work, Ramsey,” said Burton with a desper- 
ate sort of urgency. “Give me some sort of job.” 
_Ramsey looked at him closely, saw the deadened look in 
his face, and wondered how easily he would be insulted. 

“Our tub hooker was killed yesterday ——” He hesi- 
tated. 

“T'll take his job,” said Burton quickly. “When do I 
‘Start to work?” 

“At six in the morning,” said Ramsey, and shook his 
head as Burton stalked away back to town. 

Burton was there at ten minutes of six, dressed for work. 

The tub hooker stands at the bottom of the shaft. The 
hoist man shoots down an empty tub. The tub hooker slips 
the hook from the handle, hooks it over the handle of a tub 


‘‘She is Fishing for a Dinner,’’ He Told Himself. . . . 


of ore, and signals; the hoist man lifts it five or six feet, 
and stops for a second; the tub hooker steadies it, signals 
again, and it shoots up toward the little speck of light two 
hundred feet above. 

The tub hooker stoops, shoves the empty tub onto a 
little dummy track, reaches for a tub of ore, which the 
human “‘mule”’ has pulled up close, and draws it forward. 
And by the time he straightens and steps to one side the 
empty tub drops down again. 

He is dressed from head to foot in rubber, for the water 


that oozes from the walls of the two hundred feet of shaft E 


comes down forever like a pouring rain—and it is cold. 
The job is perhaps the most dangerous in the mine. If the 


hoist rope breaks, or the tub catches on the wall of the 
shaft and upsets, the tub hooker is directly under the eight 
hundred pounds of falling rock. 

From six in the morning until seven at night Burton 
was a tub hooker. He went directly to his boarding house 
from the mine, and after his late supper read for an hour; 
then he went to bed. For six months he worked, talking 
to nobody except when necessary, going nowhere. Not 
even Lysinger could thaw him out. 

About five o’clock one afternoon Burton, in the ten sec- 
onds’ wait for the descending tub, straightened and stepped 
back out of the drenching rain and shook the cold water 
from his half-numb hands. 

He heard voices—one of them a girl’s—and saw lights 
approaching. A sneer twisted the corner of his mouth. It 
was some of those “ahing”’ and “‘ohing”’ sightseers who 
thrilled at their own bravery in coming down into the 
mines to stare at these poor dumb devils who dug and 
shoveled and blasted in the dark. 

As he started the next tub he glared out of the corner of 
his eye. They had come up; there were only two—the 
ground boss and a young woman. 

“Burton,” said the ground boss when the empty tub 
came down, “‘let it rest a minute. Here is a young woman 
who wants to meet you.” 

He turned toward them—a grim, sardonic set.to his 
features—and looked clear over the girl’s head. 

“She is a reporter for the paper,” said the ground boss, 
to whom all papers were merely ‘“‘the paper,” “and wants 
to ask you something.” 


“Yes, I'll Take Dinner With You”’ 
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“Well?”’ His eyes were fixed on a light, where the 
drillers worked a hundred yards away. 

“T represent the Herald, Mr. Burton.” The tone was 
singularly clear, but decidedly unaggressive. ‘‘ Mr. Emory 
told me there was no man in the district who knew mining 
and smeltering so thoroughly as you do. I’m working on 
rather a big story and want my information accurate. I 
wonder if it would be possible for me to arrange an inter- 
view with you?” 

Burton’s eyes detached themselves from the distant light 
and came down to her. She was a smallish girl, slender, 
and with dark hair and appealing brown eyes. She was 
looking up at him almost timidly from under her brows. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking in 
his old tone of friendliness with- 
out knowing it. “I can talk 
to you at any time after my day 
is over.” 

“Would you mind taking 
dinner with me at the Connor 
this evening? Then we could 
have plenty of time.’ 

“She is fishing for a dinner,”’ 
he told himself sardonically. 
“T’ll fool her. Yes, I’ll 
take dinner with you—I can 
be there at eight.” 

“Thank you ever so much, 
Mr. Burton,” said the reporter, 
and turned away toward the 
exit shaft at the other side of 
the mine. 

“Well, I’ll be blasted!” said 
the tub hooker as he signaled 
the hoist man to go ahead. 
“Funny how many ways they 
try to work a fellow.” 

And yet the look in those 
brown eyes, timidly under the 
clear brows, made him feel 
ashamed of the reflection. 

Burton enjoyed that dinner 
even more than he knew. He 
told her a great deal about mines 
and mining, in which she showed 
an intense and intelligent inter- 
est. Her questions went right 
to the heart of every matter. 

“T have a friend,’’ she said— 
“a Mr. Salisbury—who lost 
nearly everything he had in the 
Southern Star Mine—just south 
of the Wyconda. Struck rich 
ore; but it cost so much to keep 
the water out they had to shut 
down—even when the prices 
were up to sixty. I guess it is 
a good deal of a gamble. Noth- 
ing sure about it, I suppose, but 
smelting.” 

His face reddened. His teeth 
set. He gripped his fork so 
tightly the tines struck his glass 
of water and shook some of it 
on the cloth. 

“That is the biggest gamble 
of all,’’ he said—‘“‘if you have 
a damned partner!” 

He let her pay for the dinner. He was ashamed of it, but 
wanted to see if she would. She gave him her hand at 
parting—a cool, firm hand. 

“I appreciate your help a great deal, Mr. Burton.” 

“‘And I appreciate the dinner,”’ he replied. 

“Men usually do, don’t they?” she laughed. 

“Oh, Miss Russell,’’ he called after her, “if you think I 
can give you other information at any time I’ll be glad to 
do it. Maybe you would take dinner with me next Sunday 
evening?” 

“T would, indeed,” she said heartily, and hurried away 
to her paper. 

vi 

URING his tub-hooking days, and particularly when 
alone at night, Burton did more thinking than he had 
ever done in his life. When Flora Russell, the reporter, 
came into the circle of his consciousness he began to explore 
his mind, to classify his thoughts. He found a lot of bitter- 
ness stored up within him, much of it against women. But 
he began to discriminate. They were not all alike, after all. 
This alert, dark-haired, brown-eyed newspaper girl was 
alive in every nerve, and was quick and entertaining. She 
saw every phase of life in her daily rounds; but she was not 

a bit bitter—she was in love with life. 

And she actually liked to visit with Burton. This could 
not possibly be any spurious friendliness. No stretch of 
bitter imagination could attribute a mercenary motive to 
one’s interest in a tub hooker. 

A little at a time Burton began to return to an interest 
in people—occasionally to see his old friend, Lysinger. 
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The discriminating process went on, and 
he began to see that he was more of a fool 
to count Powell the whole world of men, and 
Agnes all of womankind, than he was to 
have trusted them in the first place. 

“Did Salisbury ever make anything on 
that mine south of the Wyconda?”’ 

Burton was taking dinner at the hotel 
with Lysinger. 

“No. Struck a rich vein of ore, but it 
cost too much to mine it. There was too 
much water.” 

““Did' his lease lapse?”’ 

“No,” answered Lysinger. ‘Of course 
I could have forfeited it any time that they 
stopped work for over two weeks; but I 
have kept it extended.” 

“You still hold the original lease, then?”’ 

cc Yes.’”’ 

“‘What royalty do you pay the owner of 
the land?” 

“ight per cent.” 

“And what royalty do you get from 
Salisbury on the sublease?” 

“Twelve per cent.” 

“‘T understand Salisbury has a partner,” 
remarked Burton casually. 

“Yes; a smelter owner at Belden has 
taken a half interest and is putting some 
money into it. I think they are going to 
try some new pumping devices.” 

“Will they make it?” 

Lysinger shook his head. 

“They can’t operate that mine profit- 
ably under a hundred dollars a ton for 
zinec—and that is a long way to go from 
fifty-four.” 

“What is your original lease worth on 
that forty?” 

“Nothing,”’ smiled Lysinger; “‘and I'll 
take five hundred dollars for it.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Burton. ‘‘But don’t 
let Salisbury & Company know.” 

“All right,” said Lysinger. ‘I hate to 
rob you. But if you want it you can have 
it; and to ease my conscience I’ll throw in 
the lease on the adjoining forty, which has 
never been prospected.” 

In April ore had gone up a little—and so 
had Burton. He was no longer a tub 
hooker, but top boss at five dollars a day. 
He was sufficiently recovered from his 
stinging failure to go back to Coalfield to 
see his smelter. He had not been back 
since it closed. 

As he waited at the corner on Sunday 
morning for the Coalfield Interurban, Miss 
Russell, the reporter, passing on the other 
side of the street, gave him an airy ‘‘Good 
morning!”’ 

He called to her and crossed the street. 

“‘Did you ever go through a smelter?”’ 

“No,” she replied; “but I’ve wanted to. 
Those at Coalfield closed the same week I 
came.” 

“T’m going up to look through one of 
them. I’d be glad to take you through if 
you want to go.” 

“Going!” she said promptly, and dis- 
missed whatever other errand she had in 
mind. 

The girl talked little during the thirty- 
mile ride. She sat next the window and her 
eyes were on the prairie, now green with 
tender young grass and wheat and starred 
with wild flowers. Her eyes were full of a 
misty sort of brightness and from time to 
time she drew deep, satisfied breaths. 

“Tt is a good world’’—she turned to him 
and smiled—‘‘a sweet old world; and best 
in spring.” 

The smelter—he did not tell her it be- 
longed to him—looked forlorn and cold, 
even on the warm spring day; fires all out 
and the iron rusting, and things assuming, 
as they so quickly can, the dilapidated air 
of desertion. But she was very curious and 
very interested in it all. 

“There were three here when the Belden 
gas wells were struck,” he explained; “‘but 
since then the other two have been dis- 
mantled—or, rather, scrapped. Part of the 
machinery was moved to other places and 
part sold for old iron. The owner merely 
holds onto this because he liked it while it 
was hot and alive.” 

She glanced up at him from under her 
brows and made a shrewd guess, but asked 
no questions. 


vil 


URTON had gone over to the west der- 
rick. It was noon and a hot, dusty day 
of late summer. The mountains of white 
tailings glared in the August sun. The 
“lazy dance” of heat was on the white 
roads that led to town. ° 
Collins, the superintendent, returning 
from luncheon, was running his ear ten 
miles an hour faster than usual. 
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“Say, Burton,” he called as he shut off 
the engine, ‘‘war’s broke out!” 

The whole district was excited. Just 
what effect a war in Europe would have on 
Joplin lead and zine no one could guess; 
but they knew it would have some effect, 
and most operators believed it would in- 
crease prices. But few of them expected a 
big increase. 

Sixty per cent zine ore was selling that 
day round fifty-four. The war might make 
it go to sixty, or possibly sixty-five. That 
would mean prosperity for the district. 

Burton thought it over all the afternoon 
as he worked. That night he got out a 
dozen books, pamphlets and reports about 
the mines of the world and munition sup- 
plies of the nations. He figured until mid- 
night. Then he called Lysinger out of bed 
at the Connor Hotel. 

“‘Lysinger,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars more. Early 
in the morning I want you to invest it in 
the best new mining venture you know.” 

“Think the war is going to boom things?” 
Lysinger asked. 

“T know so,”’ answered Burton, and hung 
up the phone and went to bed. 

Next morning Lysinger met Burton as 
he went to work. 

“‘T’ve already dropped your two-twenty- 
seven. Grubstaked a fellow who is sinking 
a shaft just west of the Lucky Dog. It’s 
about one chance in four he strikes. But I 
bought a third interest with your money.” 

““Good!”’ said Burton. 

“And’’—Lysinger smiled—‘‘I’m acting 
on your tip—I’m going the limit. I believe 
you know what you are talking about.” 

“Thanks,”’ said Burton. “ Are Salisbury 
and that other fellow doing anything with 
the Southern Star?”’ e 

“Yes; they have been working along for 
months. Have installed some mighty ex- 
pensive machinery. Think they have been 
putting in what the partner earns from his 
smelter interests. If ore does go up they 
will be in luck. The mines that are ready 
will reap a fortune.” 

Burton shut his teeth hard and the look 
that had almost left his face came back as 
he walked rapidly away. 

Midwinter, and the whole mining district 
was at a fever heat. Burton had been right. 
Zine and lead had climbed—slowly at first, 
and then five, ten and fifteen dollars-at a 
jump. The fifth of January ore reached the 
hundred-dollar mark. 

All the mining towns were wild. Every 
mine was running day and night; and here 
and there—everywhere—they drilled fran- 
tically in new fields for new mines. More 
than twenty thousand miners dropped 
down the shafts every day to drill and blast 
from the face of the walls the light 
specked zine-bearing rock—to load into 
tubs, to send up to the crusher, and run 
into the cars that were sent hurrying off 
to the Belden smelters. The war buyers 
bought only the spelter—the smelted zine. 
And the buyers did not come to the mines 
at all, but to the smelters. The three at 
Belden were working to capacity and two 
others were being frantically built. 

Saturday night Burton could not stay 
in. The excitement penetrated even to his 
remote room. He put ona big overcoat and 
went down on the street. The miners had 
been paid off and thronged the streets of 
the little city; the saloons, the pool halls, 
the picture shows, the ten-cent stores— 
everything was open and filled to the doors. 
The sidewalks were almost blocked by the 
moving throngs. 

“Why, hello!” 

He glanced down. Miss Russell was at 
his side, looking up at him from under her 
slender brows, her brown eyes fairly snap- 
ping with the excitement. 

“Oh, isn’t this splendid! Isn’t this life!’’ 

They walked together, watching the 
shifting crowd—the crude hill-billy, drawn 
from the remote hills by the lure of high 
wages; the khakied operators and mining 
engineers, with business air or college look; 
the women of every shade—all in a ferment 
of prosperity. For not only was every man 
at work but wages had gone from a dollar 
and seventy-five cents to three dollars and 
a half a day. And they were spending it 
like thoroughbreds. 

“You know somebody is getting rich 
every hour!” she said excitedly. “One 
man who put only five hundred dollars in a 
mine a month ago sold his interest to-day 
for three hundred thousand.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Burton. “‘A man may 
become a millionaire overnight—and be 
broke by breakfast.” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Get This © 
Big Truth 


ENT bones, corns, 
bunions, ingrowing 
nails, flat foot, etc., 
are caused by the pinching 
pressure of narrow, pointed 
shoes. Relief or freedom : 
from all these foot ailments 
comes with Educator Shoes. 


Put your whole family into 
them —there’s an Educator 
for each. 


Price $1.35 to $5.50, ac= am 


cording to size. 


Be sure that EDUCATOR 
is stamped on the sole, other- 
wise they haven’t the correct 
orthopedic Educator shape 


that “‘lets the feet grow as 
they should.’ 


If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Educators write for name of 
nearest dealer. 


Our free booklet, ‘* Bent ‘ 
Bones Make Frantic Feet,’ . 
tells ““How to Walk Right; 
How to Have Healthy, : 
Straight Boned Feet,’ by 
orthopedic authorities. Send 
for copy today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 

14. High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women oy 


Rice & Hutchins 
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REG U.S. PAT.OFE 


\ 
sole itisnot 
a genuine 
Educator 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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Se ELSON EATS 


ES are three of the most popular Stetsons of the year. Ready now—so you 
can make your selection before Easter. ‘They are especially interesting to you 
men who realize that the best part of a good appearance is a good hat. 


Note the snappy effects—typically Stetson. 

Two dressy models from the Stetson Soft hats: — 
the ‘‘Lawnton,”’ the ‘‘Mystic.”’ 

And one, the ‘‘Fifth Avenue,” from the tim 
Stetson Comfort Derbies. 

By way of news, the Derby is being much 


favored this Spring—for the Stetson comfort fea- 
ture has made the Stetson Stiff Hat as comfortable 
as a soft hat—no “conforming,” no “‘breaking-in.”” 

The windows of the representative hatters of 
your community have a good showing of all the 
Spring Stetsons. | 


Stetson Hats are always shown by the leading hatters and haberdashers in every city 


JOEUN-. B35. FET 5S ONBEO@MBPA'N Y: 


Largest Makers in the World of Quality Hats for Men and Young Men 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Why did 10,000 dealers 


stock this 


Garment the First Year, 


Mr. Business Man? 


HEY were experts in 
underwear—men whose 
business success de- 


pended on their business 
judgment. They bought the { 


Hatch 


ONE- Button 
UNION SUIT 


from us for the same reasons that hundreds 
of thousands of people bought and are 
buying this garment from them: 


—because One master button does what a 
dozen failed to do, 


—because that One button smoothly closes 
the chest opening of this perfectly fash- 
ioned garment, 


—because this new design in underwear, 
this natural idea, is carried out by work- 
manship worthy of the fabrics used and 
of the idea behind this garment’s design. 


You can get these suits in nainsook, in knit 
goods, or in the famous Keep-Kool mesh, at the 
best haberdashers’ and department stores every- 
where, but if you have the least difficulty send 
your size, with remittance to the manufacturers 
at Albany, N. Y., and we will gladly supply you 
direct; delivery prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A catalogue illustrating the complete line of summer 
and winter weights will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY Manufacturers NEW YORK 
BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 


Sole Distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Boys’ (Knitted only) 50 cents 


PRICES 


$1, $1.50, $2 


University Honors For Havoline Oil 


Ors owners no longer need trust to un- 
supported claims and superficial analyses upon 
which to base their selection of the right lubricant 


for their cars. 


Havoline Oil went to the Purdue University. It 
competed with the twelve leading brands of motor 


oil. 


Havoline was accorded the premier place. ‘The 


test was carried on purely in the interests of science. 
We neither requested nor knew of it. The result is 


now history. 
of quality. 


Havoline Oil is the accepted standard 


Purdue University reinforces our repeated claim that 


Havoline is the logical lubricant for 
every make of car and every car 
owner who wants to secure constant 
dividends of satisfaction from his 
investment. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. A 


NEW YORK 


“al The HonorlubricantatPurdueUniversis J 


rl wie ih 
: | 


Indion Refini 


Flats Sig ond jull'» PURREUNTIRTTY, Fecdacing Dept fone 
elope, ner 


HEREVER your car will 
carry you, Havoline Oil is ob- 
tainable. And the Havoline 


Oil you obtain at the mountain ga- 
rage, at thevillagegrocery store or city 
supply station, exemplifies the same 
qualities which have .nade Havoline 
Oil, the World's standard of quality. 


Send for Booklet 
“Havoline Oil Goes To College."’ 
Read the whole story of the remark- 
able university tests which established 
Havoline Oil as the World's standard 
lubricant. 


= 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“I’m so glad for Mr. Salisbury!” 

Burton felt a cooling sensation round his 
heart, as though it were being soaked in 
limewater. He felt, without explanation, 
ee ebe every time she mentioned Salis- 

ury. 

‘He staked every dollar he had on that 
Southern Star Mine,” she continued, “‘and 
then lost it, or thought he had. They shut 
down. But he found a partner who was 
making money fast. They have put in all 
the partner’s money—spent over thirty 
thousand on machinery and in opening up 
the mine—and now they are to get their 
reward. Isn’t it splendid, when a fellow 
tries so hard and holds on to his faith in a 
thing, to see him succeed!’ 

“Yes,” he said briefly, and bade her good 
night at the corner. 

He went to his room and took a paper 
from his trunk—a mining lease. He read it 
over carefully twice. Then he got up and 


| kicked a chair so hard that he broke out 
| two rungs. 


He could have forfeited this 
lease in June, July or August. In all three 
months they had shut down for over two 
weeks at a time. 

The next evening Burton mingled with 
the crowd in the lobby of the Connor Ho- 
tel. There was no mining exchange, and 
the lobby of the big hotel was really the 
curbstone market for the whole district. 
Operators, promoters and speculators from 


| everywhere were there, all feverishly specu- 
| lating or trying to. 


A big fellow with a five-hundred-dollar 
fur overcoat and a diamond shirt stud 


_as large as a grain of corn came in, and 


with him a spare, spectacled, fastidious, 
grammatical-looking man. Burton saw 


| them—and felt the rush of blind rage he 
| had forgotten so long. It was the first time 


he had seen Ben Powell since his treachery. 
The two got chairs close together in a 
corner of the lobby, their faces toward the 
street. Powelllooked prosperous and vastly 
important. 
Burton worked his way through the 


Men'a-= Kutited or i Numeook | milling, noisy crowd until he stood behind 


| the two men. There was too much excite- 


ment for any sort of caution. Everybody 


| was babbling out his most secret schemes 


for wealth to anybody that would listen. 
The big man was asking about the Southern 
Star. 

“Got everything ready,” said Powell in 
his raspingly precise way. ‘‘The best of 
machinery installed, pits all open, and ore 
faces stripped. I’ve spent over forty thou- 


| sand dollars putting that mine in shape. 


There is a six-foot vein of the richest sort 
of jack. It is better than a gold mine. 
““We have been taking out ore only three 


. | days—it runs sixty-two per cent zinc—and 


practically not a trace of sulphur or iron. 
I put a hundred men to work yesterday. 
We are going to make cartridges while the 
guns shoot.” 

He looked up at the big man with his 
dry, acquisitive eye. 

*“What’ll you take?” asked the big man. 

“T won’t take a cent less than five hun- 
dred thousand for my interests,’ said 
Powell. 

“You are no blood relative to a hog, are 
you?” laughed the big man. ‘‘And I sup- 
pose you intend to make a million more off 
your smelter. They say you are skinning 
the operators an inch below the hide.”’ 

Powell gave a dry, satisfied laugh. 

“Make hay while the sun shines. I don’t 
know what I’ll make. Make allI can. But 
I’ve known some men in the smelter busi- 
ness who didn’t make anything.” 

He chuckled reminiscently, and Burton’s 
muscles knotted in his arms until they 
almost cracked. 

Powell reached over and tapped the big 
man’s knee confidentially: 

“Five hundred thousand might seem 
like a big price—but, the way I have it 


| fixed, my interest practically controls the 


whole thing. You can force Salisbury to 
sell to you on your own terms.”’ 

Burton moved away. It was not safe for 
him and the little grammatical man to 
stand within reach of each other. 


vilr 


ANUARY tenth the thermometer went 


to two below zero. In five cities in 
three states householders got shiveringly 
out of bed to find houses hopelessly cold, 
pipes frozen, and the gas stoves unable to 
get up enough heat to warm the coffee 
water. Five cities that had boasted twenty- 
five-cent natural gas swore as they shiv- 
ered. Suffering, colds, pneumonia would 
follow. Thousands of houses were fitted 
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only with gas furnaces and gas stoves—no > 
heat, no food; no possible relief in sight. — 

Then hundreds of citizens rose up and 
demanded to know what was to be done 
about it. Committees speedily formed and 
lawyers were hired. Four days later, as 
Burton picked up the Morning Globe at 
the breakfast table, he saw a headline that 
made him spring up with such force as 
almost to upset the table: 


“United States District Judge Grants 
Injunction Against Prairie Gas Company. 
Forbids Them to Furnish Gas for any Sort 
of Manufacturing Purposes Until Pressure 
for Heat and Lights Complies With 
Franchises.” 


That day all the Belden smelters would 
close! 


Burton looked at his watch. By going 
down three steps at a jump he caught the 
7:55 Interurban for Coalfield. An hour 
and ten minutes later he had four automo- 
biles rushing in every direction for men— 
his old-time employees. q 

By noon fifty men were at work round 
the smelter; at three there were seventy- 
five; by six, a hundred, most of them pre- 
pared to work all night. Already smoke 
rose from the tall stacks; already the fur- 
naces had begun to glow. And there was 
the rattle of switching and unloading cars 
as load after load of coal was run down 
from the mines. 


Fear reigned in Joplin—Webb City— 
Galena. The whole district was in a panic. 
The gas injunction had asphyxiated a thou- 
sand get-rich-quick hopes. Bankruptey 
swift and sure yelped at the heels of five 
hundred promoters and operators. Most 
of the fabulous fortunes made so far were 
yet on paper—all in the profits they were 
going to make. 

Most operators had put back every dollar 
they had made, in machinery and increased 
output of their mines. An operator counted 
a millionaire really had*to chase the pay 
roll every Saturday. He had to sell ore 
wee or Friday to meet his Saturday 

ills. 

There was only one place to sell ore, and 
that was to the smelters. And the smelters 
were closed—probably for weeks, perhaps 
permanently; at least while the winter 
lasted. By spring, by the time the other 
smelters were built, the district would be 
strewn with financial wrecks—and perhaps 
the war would be over and the high prices 
gone. A thousand men that day knew 
what it meant to feel rich in the morning 
ey seared that night at a weekly laundry 

Lil. ¢ 

And then messenger boys began to spee 
here and there on wheels, doorbells to ring, 
names to be shouted in hotel lobbies. All 
the leading operators got a yellow slip: 


“Will pay ninety dollars for first-grade 
jack delivered to-morrow at my smelter. 
“ELDON BURTON.” 


It was ten dollars under yesterday's 
price, but a long shot over bankruptcy; 
and they slept and dreamed again of what 
they were going to make. 

Burton got enough jack the following 
day for a start. Most of the operators felt 
that if there was a smelter running they 
could hold on a few days for better prices. 
But the second day those who had to have 
money that week began to rush in ore and 
Burton cut the price to eighty-five dollars. 
He had to doit to keep from being swamped. 
Meantime spelter had gone up a cent a 
pound and Burton was clearing sixty dol- 
lars a ton on every ton he smelted. if 

The fires glowed in every furnace. The 
roaster seethed and smoked with its idling 
ore gradually drifting through. The crusher 
growled and gritted its teeth. The whole 
smelter was alive. 

Burton made the rounds of his furnaces; 
stood before the tiers of condensers that 
projected from the retorts; watched the 
blaze come from them—white, then red, 
and then purple as the zine began to distill. 
The whole scene stirred him like a thunder- 
ous epic. It was alive! It was distilling 
hard mineral taken from the earth, sending 
it into vapor, to be turned to liquid and 
then cooled into bars of solid zinc. And it 
was making him over twenty-five hundred 
dollars a day. Why, even if the gas was 
released in two weeks—in one week—he 
would be on the road to fortune again. And 
he would buy a long way ahead. As fast 
as he got money he would fill his yards with 
ore—at eighty-five or eighty or seventy-fiv 
dollars a ton. Then, when competiti 


came back, he could go on for months and 
still make money. ‘ee : ; 

It was riches! It was living again! Miss 
Russell must see it. Why, she’d thrill at it! 
He called a boy and dispatched a telegram 
to her. 

Still glowing, fervent and intense almost 
as his smelter, he went to the office to 
answer some telegrams asking quotations 
on spelter. He stopped in the doorway. 
Seated on the squeaky stool, opening his 
mail, was—Ben Powell! 

Powell looked over his shoulder—a little 
doubtfully—and attempted an air of 
friendliness. 

“Good work, B.!”’ he nodded. “You 
got things going in first-rate shape. I’m 
glad you took hold so speedily.” 

Burton stood and stared. He felt a knot 
in his throat so big and hard it choked off 
his breath. He could not speak. He moved 
toward the desk and managed to say in an 
unexcited tone: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Why,” said Powell with injured sur- 
prise, “taking up my end of it, of course! 
You see,” he grinned maliciously, ‘I still 
own a half interest here.” 

“No, you don’t!” Burton spoke with a 
hint of vehemence. 

“Oh, yes, Ido”’— easily. “We never dis- 
solved partnership. It is half mine, and 
you might as well make the best of it. You 
are easy as ever, Burton.”’ 

Burton went to his desk and took from 
a drawer a newspaper notice and pushed 
it under Powell’s face. It was the legal 
notice of sale under foreclosure of the mort- 

age. 
5 “Lysinger foreclosed the mortgage,” 
Burton said. “Thompson bid it in and re- 
sold it to me—at cost. You are out!” 

Powell’s self-assurance evaporated; the 
muscles of his face collapsed, letting his 
lean jaw sag; his little acquisitive eyes 
grew worried and dogged. 

“Tl look into it,’’ he said. ‘‘If you are 
. right I’ll manage for you on a salary. You 
know, Burton, you can’t trust yourself.” 

Burton no longer was afraid to risk him- 
self within reach of the little viper. With a 
big, powerful hand he gripped him by the 
back of the neck and shovingly marched 
him to the edge of the smelter grounds, and 
with one tremendous, swinging kick lifted 
him high in the air and landed him in a 
snowbank. 

The reporter girl came on the next inter- 
urban. She followed Burton round the 
smelter, saying little, her face alight with 
tremendous excitement. 

“Tsn’t it splendid!”’ she said, looking up 
at him as they stood facing one of the glow- 
ing furnaces. ‘‘Doesn’t it stir you to think 
how the world is bound up together; that 
events half round the world have lighted 
your fires, and your fires may help to de- 
cide events for the world? And you—you 
are doing it!” 

She looked up at him from her brown 
eyes; and his heart leaped and ran—and 
pounded and pounded. 

Friday evening, just before Burton went 
to supper, his bookkeeper found him in the 
crusher room. 

“An urgent telephone call,” he said. 

Burton went to the office. 

“Hello! Hello! Yes, this is Burton.” 

“This is Salisbury.” Burton stiffened at 
the reply. ‘What can you give us for ten 
cars first-grade ore—delivered to-morrow?” 
" “Pull up!”’ was the quick, sharp reply. 

Can’t take it at any price.” 

Burton hung up the receiver with a grim 
smile. 

Ix 

ATURDAY night Burton ran down to 

J Joplin to take dinner with Lysinger and 
discuss things. 

“Salisbury couldn’t meet his pay roll 
to-day,” remarked Lysinger. ‘‘He’ll prob- 
ably have to shut down until they get some 
financial backing.” 

“Financial backing is hard to get right 
now, I imagine,” remarked Burton coolly. 

Every operator who can beg or borrow a 
week’s wages is piling up his ore. Eighty 
dollars does not seem good to them after a 
hundred!” 

“No,” grinned Lysinger—‘“and you are 
not the most popular man in Joplin right 
how. But, all the same, every mother’s 
Son of them would do the same thing if they 
had the chance.” 

Sure! ” grinned Burton. “And I simply 
have to doit, anyway, or be overrun. As it 
is, I’m saving from bankruptcy the fellows 
who must sell; and there is big money in 
eighty-dollar ore.” 

singer nodded. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Also in spelter at Honest to good- 
ness, Burton, how much are you making? 
It makes my head ache to figure your 
profits.” 

The cold continued; and, in spite of 
frantic efforts of attorneys for the smelters 
and mine owners, the Federal judge refused 
to dissolve the injunction against the gas 
company.” 

Burton was clearing over four thousand 
dollars a day and investing it in eighty- 
dollar ore. He had faith in future prices 
and his yards were being piled high with 
first-grade jack. 

On Thursday he had a telephone message 
from Miss Russell. 

“Can you possibly come down and take 
dinner with me this evening?’’ she asked. 
“T’ve something awfully important to talk 
over.” 

“Indeed I can!” said Burton gayly. 
“And I can also afford to pay for the din- 
ner.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’’ she laughed. ‘“I’ll let 
you.” 

The girl was troubled during that din- 
ner—and it troubled Burton. They had a 
seat in a corner out of range of the other 
diners. But he utterly failed to rally her 
spirits. 

When the coffee came she sat in a brown 
study, tapping at the cloth with the tips 
of her fingers, her chin resting on her left 
hand. 

“Mr. Burton,” her tone was hesitant and 
a deep color came into her face, ‘“‘I hate to 
be—meddlesome, but I want to ask you 
something: I wonder just why you have 
refused to buy ore from Mr. Salisbury?’’ 
She looked up at him, her brown eyes puz- 
zled and troubled. 

“‘T did not buy from the Southern Star 
Mine,” he said stiffly, ‘‘because I happened 
not to need their ore.”’ 

“You need not answer if you do not wish,” 
she said, hurt; ‘‘but if you do answer, be 
honest with me, Mr. Burton.” 

He flushed a little at that. 

“You see,’”’ she continued, “‘it’s—it’s aw- 
fully hard on Mr. Salisbury. He’s tried so 
hard! Twice he has almost had a fortune. 
And then something happened. They have 
had to close down entirely. Everybody is 
frantically trying to borrow money to tide 
them over. His partner’s smelter is closed 
down and probably will never be worth any- 
thing again. So they are desperate. They 
can’t run without funds—and they have to 
sell ore to get money.” 

She glanced up at him again and saw his 
eyes fixed on her intently—almost pain- 
fully. 

*“Go on,”’ he said. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Salisbury is engaged 
to be married—they were going to be so 
happy. He had just bought a house—and 
now everything is being spoiled again. 
They have gone in debt so much—the 
company has—they will fail in less than a 
month unless they can sell ore.” 

Burton nodded. His face was whiter 
than she had ever seen it. He bit his under 
lip and said, with something like a sneer in 
his tone: 

“T see. The girl was about to marry a 
rich man—but if he fails she can’t marry 
him. How natural!” 

The reporter girl flushed. 

“T don’t think that is fair. She is not 
marrying him for his money; but, of course, 
how much nicer it will be if he can succeed 
with his mine!” 

For five minutes he frowned and looked 
fixedly over her head, his face hard and 
bitter. 

“‘Miss Russell,” he said, rather formally, 
“‘vou have been mighty decent tome. I’m 
going to tell you why I won’t buy the 
Southern Star ore.” 

And he told her the story of Powell and 
the fluffy-haired girl. Told it all—forcibly — 
scathingly; told her of Powell’s return and 
of the kick he gave him. 

““Now’’—his fingers were clenched on 
the edge of the table, his jaw vised—‘‘do 
you blame me?”’ 

She looked long at him, straight and 
frank. He could not quite read her eyes, 
but they were not condemning. 

“No,” she nodded slowly; “I don’t 
blame you. Not a bit. Some people can 
only be taught a sense of justice and fair- 
ness by being ground in the mills of the 


gods; and you are a good man to turn the. 


wheel. But’’—she sighed and looked down 
at the coffee, now cold—“‘it is hard on Salis- 
bury—and the girl!” 

As Burton looked out of the car window 
when he returned to the smelter, out on 
the snow, with the glittering starlight on 
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The rougher the road, 
or the lighter the load, the 
more quickly and firmly 
the Snubber coil tightens 
to resist rebound. 

Snubbers produce a uni- 
form degree of smooth rid- 
ing underall conditions that 
will surprise you—ask any 
Snubber user. Write for 
catalog and price list. 


Gabriel Mfg. Co. ; 
1408 E. 40th St., Cleveland,Ohio 


Shakes em off 


Why keep losing all 
these things and running 
up big repair bills, when 
Snubbers will keep them 
on, and give you com- 
fortable riding on all 
roads besides? 


Stop the Jar. 
$15, $20, $25 


per set of Four 
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Think of a roof being used as a tank! 


Can you imagine anything more 


severe as a test of roofing quality? The Cuvellier Cotton Mill, Lille, 
France, use their RU-BER-OID roof (below) as a reservoir, holding 203,857 


gallons of water constantly. 


It has given perfect satisfaction for many 


years, and has absolutely proven the high leak-proof and watertight qualities of 


When you are ready to roof your home, your 
barn, your poultry house, or other buildings, 
why not specify the roofing that you snow 
will wear? Ru-BER-orD costsa little more than 
some other prepared roofings, but it will last 
for a generation—and your repair bills will 


be practically nothing. 


wae 
Converted 


RU-BER-OID Shingles 


the perfect rzgzd shingles. They are fire- 
resisting and weatherproof; easily laid. 
Furnished in Red and Gray. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


RU-BER-OID Roof on Plant of 
uvellier Cotton Mill, Lille, France 
into Water Tank Holding 203,857 Gallons 


Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY, 


RS LONGER 


Beware of ‘‘Rubberoid’’ 
and ‘‘Ru-ber-oid types’’ of 
roofing. There are more 
than 300 imitations of the 
genuine Ru-BER-o1D- Ask 
your dealer for the real 
Ru-BER-oOI1D—made in Slate 
Gray, Tile Red and Cop- 
per Green. Look for the 
Ru-ber-oid Man on the roll. 


site which I mark X. 


|_| Building a Bar 

|_| Covering Your Factory 
|_| Artistic Roofs 

If a dealer, check here [} 


Name Ss 


Roofing a Home 
Building a Ss House 
ow 


nD 
Building Your Own Garage 


Sa ee So Ge ee a Te 
Building Book Coupon 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
568 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Send samples of RU-BER-OID and books oppo- 
I intend to roof a 


— Address __ 
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The Player-Piano that is all but human 


SHANA 


makes us feel in its music every personal, 
individual, intimate degree of musical ex- 
pression because it itself is sensitive to the 
subtlest desire of whoever plays it. 


TEA 


Sold by responsible dealers everywhere. Write to near- 
est address and we will send you an interesting book, ‘‘ The 
A B C of the Manualo”’, and arrange for you to try this 
ingenious instrument wherever you live. 


GheHaldwin Piano Company 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
310 Sutter Street 1636 California St. 


Bstesseatceits: 


SSSA NAT NEN 


ST. LOUIS 
1111 Olive Street 


LOUISVILLE 
425 S. Fourth Ave. 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 
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“Painters 
in our town 
figure 


one gallon of paint to cover 19 
pairs of blinds. 

One gallon of DEVOE Lead and 
Zinc Paint will cover 25 pairs of 
full-size blinds.” 


—Letter from a Rhode Island painter. 


FEWER GALLONS — WEARS LONGER 
That’s a saving of more than one-third on 
material, and the blinds painted with DEVOE 
will outlast the others by years. If your house 
required 25 gallons of paint last time, figure 


your saving if you use DEVOE this year. 
DEVOE will take 
fewer gallons and 
will wear longer. 


We guarantee 


that DEVOE 


Vernosite 


The Long Life Spar Varnish. Will 
not blister or turn white. Dries dust- 
free in 10 hours. Best varnish for all 
surfaces exposed toextremesof weather. 
Especially recommended for wood- 
work on yachts, front doors, bath- 
rooms and stables. 


Marble Floor Finish 


The best varnish for linoleums and 
floors. Preserves the natural beauty 
of the wood; made to resist the wear 
and tear that it will necessarily receive 
on a floor. Can be washed with soap 


WY 


2 Bevor PL eas of Purity 


Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint is put up full meagure { 
| and is guaranteed wo be composed of y 
50% Pure White Lead 
50% Pure White Zinc 

Combined with the proper amount of 


a 2 Pure Linseed Oil x 
will satisfy you Pure Turpentine Dryet sare irae 
. : Pure Tinting Colors, eee 
in every partic- "and nothing else Velour Finish 


Devore Guarantec of Satisfaction 


Use Devoe according co directions, with che ander~ 
standing that if you believe it faulty at the rime you 

put at on or afterwards in the wear, we will make you 
satisfactory restitution, 


A washable, flat-finish oil paint for 
walls, ceilings and woodwork. Dries 
with a soft water-color effect. Ideal 
for all interior work. Easy to apply, 
shows no brush marks, and has great 
covering capacity. Made in 18 attrac- 
tive tints, also black and white. 


Devoe Polishing Oil 


Cleans and restores all varnished 
surfaces. Does not leave a tacky sur- 
face to catch dust. 


ular because it is 
absolutely pure. 


Tell your deal- 
er and your paint- 
er that you want 


DEVOE Guar- 


anteed Paint. 
F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


cco oe 


Send for Color Cards | 


New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston eben é ORES 
. and other suggestions at wil 

Savannah Pittsburgh help you to beautify your home. 

DEVOE & RAYNOLDS Co. Write your name and address in 

Chicago Kansas City Denver Minneapolis | tne margin and mail to us to-day. 


Founded in New York in 1754 
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| times in perfect good humor. 
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it, his heart was very heavy—not with 
remorse, but with regret. He drew a long, 
deep, aching breath. 

“She is the girl!” 


x 


EN days more, and the cold still held. 

The Federal judge was immovable in 
his contention that heat and food for the 
citizens of five cities were of more impor- 
tance than zinc for the shells of the Allies. 
And, worse still, the news leaked out that 
the flow at the gas wells was rapidly dimin- 
ishing. The Belden smelters might never 
reopen. 

Companies were speedily formed and 
rush work was started in building three 
new smelters at Coalfield. But a smelter is 
not built in a day. So Burton still re- 
mained master of the field. 

The day he cut the price of ore to seventy 
dollars a ton—in spite of a two-cent rise in 
spelter—the mine operators’ association 
exploded. There had been a moiling under- 
current of wrath against the smelter owner 
for some time. The operators appointed a 


| committee—a big committee of twenty— 


to wait on Mr. Burton—to appeal to him, 
to reason with him, and finally to threaten 
him. It was utterly unfair, they decided, 
that a man who happened to have the 
power should cut down a hundred operators, 
and trim the rest. 

Burton was not in a very soft mood when 


| they came to him. He had not been back 


to Joplin since the evening Flora Russell 
had pleaded with him to be merciful to 
Salisbury. Calling up his old wrong, or 
perhaps her interest in the other man, had 


| not left him in a mild humor. The old bit- 


terness had set his teeth and glinted his eye 
again, and he had gone in for deeper and 
deeper slices of the profits. He would get 
his from the world while the world was at 


| his mercy. He was clearing from five to 


seven thousand dollars a day and investing 
it all in good zine ore at seventy dollars a 


/ ton which under normal conditions would 


have brought one hundred and twenty. 
The committee of twenty had chosen as 
their spokesman a man who could speak— 
which is usually unwise. He harangued 
Burton for half an hour on the great havoe 
his prices were making in the mining field. 
All of them were boiling mad under the skin 
and some of it bubbled out in his speech. 
Before he was done he had said some pretty 
hard things about the smelter owner. 
Burton had listened politely—smiling at 
He was not 
moved at all. He was enjoying it more 
than anything that had ever happened. 
When the spokesman was done he said: 
“Gentleman, the situation is not of my 
making. I merely happen to be in luck 
this time. If I had wickedly shut off the 
gas at Belden, or had blown up my com- 
petitors merely to bleed you, I should be 
guilty. But here it is: I have a smelter. I 
am running it to capacity twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. I can 
handle only so much ore. When I get more 
than I can buy I simply cut the price. Why 


| should I pay you a hundred dollars for ore 


when operators are begging me to buy it at 
seventy? I have no disposition to hurt you 
or your profits, but Iam really running this 
smelter in the interest of Burton.” 

They were fidgeting and getting red in 
the face, and half a dozen were waiting to 
interrupt. 

“‘ And then’”’—he smiled at tere sardon- 
ically—‘‘a year ago you were glad to sell 
ore at sixty dollars a ton, and could make 
good money at it. Has it occurred to you 
that you are unfair to the warring nations 
to let them buy it of you at one hundred 
dollars a ton when it is really worth only 
sixty? Aren’t you taking advantage most 
enthusiastically of their situation—exactly 
as I am taking advantage of yours?”’ 

That logic was too sound to appeal. The 
meeting grew stormy. A red-faced, bellig- 
erent operator of the cowboy type pushed 
up in front of Burton and shook his fist in 
his face. 

“Now, look here, if you ain’t disposed to 
play fair, then we’ll use other methods! We 
are authorized to tell you that the whole 
operators’ association is pledged to smash 
you, world without end, if you don’t put 
back the price of ore. We have entered 
into an agreement that, as soon as these 
other smelters start, you shall not have one 
car of ore at any price. We’ll put you on 
the toboggan if it costs us a million dollars!” 

““Gentlemen”’—Burton’s cold blue eyes 
looked the men over with indifference— 
“T now have enough jack—bought at 
eighty dollars a ton—in my yards to keep 


/ 
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me busy six months. After that’’—he 
grinned maliciously—“‘T’'ll be able to_buy 
up your mines and dig my own ore. Good 
morning! Price of sixty per cent jack for 
to-morrow’s delivery is sixty-five dollars.” 

After the committee left, Burton called 
up Lysinger and asked him to arrange a 
meeting of Salisbury and Powell at the Con- 
nor that evening. Burton went down at 
eight and engaged a room at the hotel. 

“When they come,” he told Lysinger, 
“send them up to Room Fifty-eight. Don’t 
tell them who wants them.” 

The look in Powell’s acquisitive eyes— 
now furtive from dodging creditors—when 
the door opened to his knock was salve 
enough to heal many wounds in Burton’s 
spirits. The little grammatical man hesi- 
tated, moistened his lips and backed pre- 
cipitately from the door. 

“Come in!”’ said Burton pleasantly. 

They entered. Salisbury was a clean, 


active man, and Burton would have liked — 


him if he could have forgotten Flora Rus- 
sell’s interest in him—which he could not. 

“Sit down.”’ 

He. motioned Powell to a big leather 
chair that almost swallowed him up—made 
him feel thinner and more shrinking than 
he was. Burton waited a moment until 
they had begun to look at each other fur- 
tively and endeavor to fathom his object in 
calling them up. 

“Gentlemen’’—he walked to the end of 
the room, his head bent reflectively, and 
took from his pocket a printed document— 
“T own the original lease on the Southern 
Star Mine.” 

During a pause Powell’s breath came and 
went like a wheezy bellows. 

““As you have been closed down for over 
two weeks—your sublease is forfeited. I 
shall take over the mine.” 

Salisbury went pale and looked at Bur- 
ton appealingly. He was a frank, open fel- 
low. He started to explain why they were 
closed—could not sell ore or borrow money. 
But Burton’s eyes—those blue, trusting 
eyes, so easily fooled by anybody—were on 
Powell, who opened and shut his thin, 
bookkeeping fingers like the gills of a fish 
drowning in air. 

‘‘Eixplanations are useless. You at least 
understand! Good evening!” 

He turned his back on them and they 
shuffled out—two bankrupts. 

Burton felt fine, glorious—almost. It 
was sweet revenge, with scarcely a speck of 
bitter. At last he had given Powell what 
he deserved—for that he had no compune- 
tion. It was the sort of thing a court would 
have meted out to him. But Salisbury? 

The mine as it stood was worth nearly a 
million. It had cost him five hundred. The 
other mine, which he had grubstaked for 
two hundred and twenty-seven dollars, was 
paying him four thousand a month. He 
still had the lease on the forty south of the 
Southern Star. 

He took the midnight interurban back 
to Coalfield. The winter stars glinted high 
and cold in the sky. He was on the way to 
be a millionaire. From a tub hooker to a 
millionaire in less than two years! He 
could have all sorts of fine houses. There he 
was again, back to Salisbury—and the girl. 

If he could forget Flora Russell he could 
forget Salisbury and be happy. But the 
stars, the snow, the tang of the winter 
night—everything suggested the girl with 
the brown eyes; the girl who had pleaded 
with him for her lover. 
were to blame for Powell. 

Grimly, remorselessly, Burton made 
money that week. He rushed men to the 
reopening of the Southern Star; he bought 
an adjoining mine. He would have ore 
enough almost to keep his own smelter 
busy, even if there was a boycott. 


Neither of them — 


On Saturday at dusk he stood in the | 


glare of the smelter lights, watching the 
men draw off the zinc. He heard an excla- 
mation, he fancied, of wonder and surprise 
at his side—and looked down at the empty 
space where Flora Russell had stood that 
other evening. He went to the office and 
got her on the telephone. 

“Will you take dinner with me once 
more, at the Connor?” 

“Why, of course,” she said, her tone 
puzzled. ‘‘ At what time?” 

“ At eight o’clock.”” He jumped into his 
machine and went to the hotel to dress. 


xI 
URTON did not know what he was go- 
ing to say to Flora Russell; 
know why he was to torture himself by an 


hour in her presence—only he must see her. _ 


(Concluded on Page 37) 
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“We find it equal in carrying 
capacity and efficiency to any 
other one-ton truck which we 
have in use, each of which costs us twice as 
much.”* 

Hillman’s Dept. Store, 
Chicago. 


YOUR HOME CELLAR to i 1g 
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inl “Weare more than pleased 
with our truck for loads not ex- 

3000 pounds.” 

The Keyes-Ahrens-Ogden-Co., Dixon, III. 
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“With my Smith Form- 
a-Truck I haul 2300 pounds 
; + of corn from my farm to 

Covington, through soft gravel. It does the 
work of two or three teams and as many horses. 
The first cost and upkeep are remarkably low.” 
,_ C. W. Printy, 
Covington, 
Ind. 
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“Tf we could not get another, 

: we would not take five thousand 

dollars for the one we have. It 

does the work of several teams, and does it 
| more Meare, and at much less expense.” 

Arnold & Murdock Express& Van Co., Chicago. 
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SESAME ORATOR 


Exclusive D Bieretwantedt| 


.. Lhis big money-making opportunity is within your easy reach— 
if you are the man we want. Smith Form-a-Trucks are selling 
like wild-fire. Don't let someone else get the exclusive agency for 
your territory while you are hesitating and considering the matter. 

e do not want to rush you—all we ask is quick investigation. 
Our national advertising is flooding us with inquiries from the 
livest kind of prospects right in your own territory. All inquiries 
will be referred to you as our exclusive agent. 


+ Come and see us—send a postal—write, wire or phone—get this 
ie peling. easy money-making proposition. If you're a live 
ealer, you'll take the first train to Chicago. 


Act at Once! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Think of it—a guaranteed one-ton truck—built of 
the best procurable materials—a truck of proven de- 
pendability—at less than half the usual cost. 


For three years—in practically every line of busi- 
ness—from California to the Atlantic—the Smith 
Form-a-Truck has demonstrated its unfailing perform- 
ance, its wonderful durability, its comparative free- 
dom from repair expense, and its marvelous low cost 
of operation and upkeep. 


We do not know of a single other truck that even 
remotely approaches the record smashing performance 
of the Smith Form-a-Truck or enjoys such universal 
endorsement of owners. 


In the Smith Form-a-Truck we have added to the 
unparalleled dependability, matchless economy and 
wonderful durability of the Ford, an almost everlasting 
attachment that carries 90% of the load. This attach- 
ment has 4-inch channel steel frame, real truck wheels, 


$7,000,000 


Most of them were sold in the last 90 days. This is 

the best answer to what a Smith Form-a-Truck 
« has done and will do. The biggest corporations and 
the keenest and most exacting buyers are our best 


Immediate 


We have the material for and are building 50,000 
ot these trucks for 1916. This material isn’t simply 
contracted for—we’ve got it! Therefore we abso- 
lutely guarantee immediate deliveries now and con- 
tinuously throughout the year. Our big 2-acre plant 
is working day and night—and there will be no let-up. 
Your truck will be delivered on the date promised. 


SMIT 


fpornstd Truc 


COMPANY 


918 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Il 


“World’s Lowest Hauling Cost’’ 
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Businesses using Smith 


Form-a-Trucks 
Bakers Caterers Creameries, Dairies 
Boiler Makers Cleaners Department Stores 


Coal Dealers 
Contractors 
Confectioners 


Breweries Express & Van Co's 
Farmers 

Fire Departments 
Florists 

Furniture Dealers 
Grocers 

Hospitals 

Hotels & Bus Lines 
Laundries 

Lumber Dealers 
Machinery Mfrs. 
Oil Tank Deliveries 
Paint Dealers 


Packers 

Paper Dealers 
Plumbers 
Steam Fitters 
Undertakers 


Warehouses and 
numerous others 


solid rear Firestone tires,chain drive, 125-inch 
wheel-base, Timken roller bearings, special heavy 
steel axle and springs and accommodates stand- 

ard 9-foot roomy body. The wonderful time tested 
Ford rear axle becomes the jackshaft without a change 
or additional penny of expense. 


The attachment is all ready for use—telescopes on 
to any Ford—new or old—fits perfectly, bolts securely 
and reinforces the entire frame. No skillful workman- 
ship required—two men can do the job in a few hours. 


We challenge the world to duplicate this truck for 
performance and economy. We know, and are pre- 
pared to prove, that it gives the lowest hauling cost 
on earth. 


12 to 15 miles of speed under full load—12 to 20 
miles per gallon of gasoline—ridiculously low upkeep 
expense—and twice the work of four teams at half 
the cost. 


lready Sold 


customers. They buy because the Smith Form-a- 
Truck offers wonderful value. We never could have 
built our tremendous business, in so short a time, if 
we did not give the best for the money. 


Deliveries 


Put it up to us—self-interest demands that you investigate. 
Tell us your hauling problems, and our transportation engi- 
neering department will give you -valuable information and 
common sense advice, without any obligation upon your part. 
If your hauling is costing you too much you want to know it. 


Sending the coupon will bring you this full information— 
also a copy of our descriptive booklet ‘‘It Solves Your Delivery 
Problem.”” Write today—Don’t put it off. 


GE Ge oes em pear be 
® CUT THIS OUT—MAIL TODAY 
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SMITH FORM-A-TRUCK CO., S.E. P. 4-8 
918 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:—If you can prove to me that your Smith Form-a- 
Truck is'the lowest transportation in the world, I am interested, 
so send me quick your “It Solves Your Delivery Problem.’’ No 


obligation on my part. 


My business is_ I can use trucks. 


Name 
Address_ S - = = 


I. 


I suggest as a good dealer___— 3 < 
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‘‘How Do you keep your hands 
so beautifully soft and white?’’ 


*‘Viriam first told me about it. 


“Someone she knew always washed her hands with four tablespoonfuls of lemon juice in the 
basin of water. 


“For chapping and sunburn she applied the juice mixed with glycerine in equal proportions. 


“I simply took her word for it, and tried it—and as Florence Shirley would say, ‘It just perfectly 
worked like a charm. 


‘So now I use one part lemon juice, with four parts rose water added, for the complexion also. 
That helps in removing freckles. 


“And. I use a teaspoonful of lemon juice in a cup of warm water to soften the cuticle before 
manicuring. Oh, I couldn’t do without lemon juice! 


‘But be sure to get Sunkist lemons. They're the juiciest and best. 


‘You'll know them by their clean, bright, waxy color—and by their tissue wrappers which are 
stamped ‘Sunkist. All good dealers everywhere sell them.” 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative—Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B-32, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


California's SD. fy 


_Evactically Seedless 


‘‘Why, I use Lemon Juice. It 
seems to be made for the skin.’’ 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 

He had not had a happy week of it. The 
taste of his triumph was not pleasant. He 
was not blaming himself for anything, but 
somehow the thought of it did not bring 
any exuberant pleasure. A man is pretty 
sure to be miserable when he keeps telling 
himself over and over that what he has 
done was all right—the only sensible thing 
to do. It indicates an uneasy conscience 
and an alert subconscience that does not 
believe what he is saying. 

The first half of the dinner was a rather 
silent affair. The girl had tried several 
times, but the talk went stale almost before 
it was started. 

Burton watched her a good deal, won- 
dering. She wore something unusually 
pretty—he never knew what. Her hair was 
done quite girlishly, and it fitted the tinge 
of natural red in her cheeks and her very 
brown eyes. He knew that all the time she 
was talking about other things she was 
thinking about him, and he wished she 
would not. He felt that her thoughts were 
not complimentary; that she did not ap- 
prove of what he had done to his enemies. 
But somehow there was more trouble than 
condemnation in those eyes. 

“Well, I got Powell at last.’ 

He had to get at her thoughts. That 
thing had been between them all the eve- 
ning, blocking every pleasurable exchange 
of good fellowship. 

_ “And Salisbury,” she added, looking 
down at her dessert. 
The tinge in her cheeks became a flush. 
He moved his chair ever so slightly. 
“Too bad about Salisbury!’ He at- 
tempted a cynical tone. ‘But it is the way 
of the world. He got caught in bad com- 
pany. Remember the fable of Old Dog 
Tray?” 
“Yes,” she said, still not looking up; 
“but I imagine the man who killed Old 
Dog Tray wasn’t very comfortable over it 
— he learned that Tray was an innocent 
og.” 
' For a moment his mind was busy gath- 
ering grievances to feed his bitterness. 
That she was defending another man and 
accusing him helped the bitterness. 
“Tt is all the same anyway. Dog eat 
dog—every man for himself. Trust none 
and let every fellow look out when you 
have the whip hand.”’ 
Her brown eyes came up slowly, almost 
slyly, and looked full at his face. His jaws 
were shut hard, the wrinkles deep between 
his eyes, the left corner of his mouth lifted. 
Slowly, illuminatingly, a smile broke on her 
face, grew warm and warmer, and then 
flashed into a dancing laugh. 

- “You can’t do it, Mr. Burton! Why 
try?” 
“Can’t do what?” he asked stiffly, add- 
ing a miff to his bitterness. 
_ “Be a cynical, heartless man; hating 
most of the world and doubting the rest. 
You can’t manage it at all. You simply 
are not made that way. Your soul’’—she 
paused, her eyes lowered to the cloth— 
“is generous all the way through, and just 
as full of faith as—as the prairie was of 
flowers that day we went to Coalfield.” 
_He felt a dull, slow heat burning under 
his skin. 
__ “Ym glad I smashed Powell. I think I 
did right,” he said doggedly. 

She nodded. 

~ “So do I. Powell deserved just what he 
got, and I am rather strong on people hay- 
ing what they deserve. Mercy is wasted on 
the unmerciful. But’’—and the smile came 
back and her eyes lifted to his—‘‘is it quite 
fair to try to solve the whole human prob- 
lem with Powell as the greatest common 
divisor?” : 

' He laughed for the first time during the 
evening. The idea of Powell being the com- 
mon divisor of a problem on a slate was 
amusing. 
~ He was preoccupied, making little marks 
on the cloth with his fork. 

~ “You know”—she spoke with a little 
quiver of feeling—“ you said that girl would 
not marry Salisbury if he lost his money.’ 
é f course she wouldn’t!’’ He tried to 
get back his cynicism. 
_ The color in her cheeks deepened and 
deepened, her brown eyes glowed with the 

r of a big emotion. 

“She did! Married him the next day 
after you closed him out—secretly. Kept on 
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with her work—and he got a job as tub 
hooker.” 


For a moment a flame of heat—stormy, | 


roaring heat, like the flames in his own 
furnaces—passed over him. It was a tu- 
mult of rage, loss, hopelessness. Then the 
blood left the surface. His skin felt cold 
and clammy. A great crowding was in his 
chest and a freezing sensation, as though 
salt water were poured round his heart. 

Not much of a psychologist was Burton. 
He only felt—not knowing why. For five 
minutes he did not meet her eyes—five 
anxious, dramatic minutes for her. What 
was going on in him she did not know; 
neither did he. But she knew better than 
he that it was the crucial battle of his life. 

He was very pale, and his blue eyes 
sad when he looked up at her and smiled. 
The boyishness was gone; the taking things 
on accidental trust was gone; also, the bit- 
terness, the unfaith. 

He took some paper from his pocket, and 
a fountain pen. He spread the paper care- 
fully on the table and wrote half a dozen 
lines. Without a word he passed it across 
the table to her. 


“Mr. SALISBURY: 

“Your half interest in the lease of the 
Southern Star Mine is still in force. I want 
you to take charge of the mine on Monday— 
as my partner. ELDON BURTON.” 


As she did not speak or stir his eyes came 
round from the orchestra very cautiously 
until they touched her. She sat very, very 
still, the paper in her hands—two undis- 
turbed tears trailing down over her cheeks. 

“Give that to your husband,” he said 
presently. 

He was signaling for the waiter and did 
not see her start or the look in her face. 

‘ % core night!”’ he said at the door of the 
otel. 


“No; let us walk a while. It is glorious | 


He | 


out to-night.” 

He acquiesced without comment. 
did not touch her arm even while crossing 
the street. He walked so that his shoulder 
did not so much as brush hers. 

They had left the business part of town 
and were on one of the residence streets, 
where the scattering electric lights gave the 
winter stars a chance. The clean west wind 


struck them in the face—and hers was | 


aglow. 


Timidly a little hand crept under his | 


arm. She walked closer at his side. 

“T have a good deal of faith in men,” 
she said reflectively. “‘I’ve seen them tried, 
and they generally show up pretty: well— 
ultimately. But’’—her voice smothered 
with emotion—‘‘ but what you did to-night 
was the finest thing I ever knew a man 
to do.” 

“Thank you.”’ 


He spoke it remotely, his soul as lone- | 


some and detached as the North Star, at 
which he gazed. 

“You ”” She paused again and some- 
how seemed almost to snuggle under his big 
shoulder. ‘‘When you asked me to give this 
to Mr. Salisbury you called him something. 
What was it?” 

“Your husband,” he said miserably. 

A laugh, a little rippling, joyful laugh, 
which seemed to run on the winter stillness 


like the singing on the wires, startled him. | 


“You silly, silly boy!” she said, squeez- 
ing his arm. .‘‘ How did you ever get it into 


your head that I was the girl who married | 


Salisbury?” 

“‘Aren’t you?”’ He whirled as swiftly as 
he would from a signal in the mine. His 
face was close above hers. His breath 
came with a swirl. ‘‘Didn’t you marry 
him?” 

Again she laughed, and the laugh ran 
into an ecstasy of silence as her eyes evaded 
his and looked cautiously from star to star. 

“Of course not! Why, fine as he is, I 
wouldn’t have married him if he had been a 
millionaire!”’ 

He put out his hands, one on each arm, 
and his fingers closed round them in a grip 
of tenderness. He drew her closer, looking 
down into her face, which glowed even in 
the winter night. But her eyes still looked 
past him at the stars—which she was not 
seeing. 

“Then,” he said shakily, ““would you 
marry me—if I were a millionaire?”’ 

“Yes—or a tub hooker!” 
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Tempting 


Of course, a// Sunshine Biscuits are tempting, whether it’s Takhoma, 
the Sunshine Soda, or Clover Leaves—fragile wafers, enclosing a delightful 
spread of sweetened cream. Whatever your need for good biscuits—buy 
Sunshine Biscuits. No better biscuits baked—no variety so great. 


The Sunshine Revelation Box, containing 
an appetizing variety of 14 popular Sunshine 
Biscuits, mailed for 10c (to pay mailing) and 


In each package of Takhoma Biscuit, 5c, is 
a paper doll in colors. Other packages of 
Sunshine Biscuits contain pretty dresses for 


your dealer’s name. Send for it. her. See list in Takhoma package. 
- 792 Thomson Ave., L. I. C., 
[oose-WirEs Biscuit (OMPANY Noe: 
Bakers of 


\ ae Most Everybody Around 
Here Has One of Those 
Refrigerators” 


' The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is distinctive. 
Even the children recognize it. Housekeepers 
accept it as standard because of its many years of 
proven efficiency. The Bohn Syphon System is being used by large 
buyers such as the Pullman Company, the great railroad systems, 
hotels, clubs, cafés, etc., as well as in the best homes. 
This season it has new features which make it more valuable than ever 
before. For instance, the 


Bohn One-Piece Seamless Porcelain 
Enamel Lining With Rounded Corners 


The “‘Bohn”’ is the only refrigerator having a strictly one-piece 
lining which does away with joints, cracks, and square corners. 
This assures perfect cleanliness and long life. The ‘‘Bohn’’ is 
made in all the desirable sizes and affords inside or outside icing. 
It is sold by the best dealers in most cities and towns. If you 
can’t locate the Bohn dealer, please write us giving your dealer's 
name. Book on ‘‘Home Refrigerators”’ free. 


Housewives’ Favorite Recipe Book 


A new and unique 112-page book giving nearly a thousand recipes of 
foods which require cooling before serving—salads, ices, beverages, can- 
dies, etc. Recipes obtained in our 1915 Prize Contest, edited by a well 
known food expert and beautifully bound in white cloth. By mail 50c. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1508 University Avenue 
Los Angeles 


¥. 
New York 803 So. Hill St. 


Chicago 
53 W. 42d St. Washington St. at Garland Ct. 
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A New Bicycle Thrill 


WAY at the 
touch of 
yourthumb- 

lever! Safe, care- 
free, clean! No 
pedal work! Over boulevards 
or country lanes—anywhere 
your bicycle would take you! 


That’s Motor Wheeling—the 
new route to pleasure and busi- 
ness—and the cost is trifling. 


The Smith Motor Wheel at- 
taches in five minutes to any 
bicycle and two easy pedal turns 


M. + ,. Summon the 
2O OF power. Then your 
‘WACeC) thumb-lever con- 
ABLE trols. The hardy 
motor will urge 

you on at any speed from four 
miles to twenty, and one gallon of 
gasoline yields up to 125 miles. 


You go when and where you 
wish and you dress as you will, 
for there is no grease or dirt. 
Your first short ride reveals the 
pleasure secret which more than 
10,000 already know and you will 
make that pleasure your own. 


See your dealer today or write for book ‘‘ Motor-Wheeling.”’ 
MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


Dealers: A few exclusive 
territories are still open. 
Write for particulars. 
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G. & B. PEARL for Screening— 
OU'LL find genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth handled by the best hardware dealer in 


your vicinity. Ask him why he sells and recommends it for permanently screening doors, porches and windows. 
He will tell you that— 
—genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth ends painting and repairing and replacing screens — 
once up it is there to stay. Rust, not wear, ruins screens—and PEARL is rust-proof. The metallic coating which 
gives PEARL its wonderful durability is a secret process of this Company which is one reason why imitations don’t | 
wear anywhere near as well as the genuine article. The meshes are smooth and clean—offer least resistance tothe 
vision and become less visible the longer used. Cost of G. & B. PEARL is far below the value it offers in wear 
and appearance. The one choice of the householder who wants 100% service from his screens is this wire cloth. 


SN GILBERT @ BENNETT 


NEY BE YY 

HSA 
WiRE CLOTH Ws 
No bag, sag or bulge toa G.& B. PEARL Screen. The cloth holds up, looks as well and pro- 


tects as efficiently after years of wear as it does the first day. There are PEARL Screens in your town. Talk to 
the owners. You don’t have to take our word or that of our dealer. Users gladly tell of their experience. 
The time you spend investigating will pay big dividends in money and trouble saved. 


Every roll of G. & B. PEARL has two copper wires in the selvage and a Round Tag bearing our 


name. Insist on the genuine. Call on the hardware dealer in your vicinity who sells PEARL or write us for his 
name, samples and particulars. 


For Permanently 
Screening Doors, 
Windows and Porches 


Made in Two 
Weights—Regular 
and Extra Heavy 


“idddda 


The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells ““PEARL’’ 
The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
8 FREE Samples and Booklet 
- Dept.M,277Broadway, New York Dept.M,38S.DearbornSt., Chicago Address our nearest office 
Georgetown, Conn. Wireton, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


(Established 1818) 
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KITCHEN-DOOR DELIVERIES . 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


a year. The loss from this form of leakage 
under the old individual system was far 
greater than this—undoubtedly several 
times this amount. 

When this system was started the twenty- 
two charter shareholders were using 
seventy-six delivery rigs. Now the work is 
done with twenty wagons and twenty-two 
horses. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Ann Arbor Merchants’ Deliv- 
ery Company is the fact that it is building 
an increasing business in distributing goods 
to the merchants as well as to their cus- 
tomers. Jobbers having occasion to send 
regular shipments of package goods to the 
merchants find this a cheap and convenient 
way of handling their trade. A wholesaler 
of candies, for example, makes a regular 
weekly delivery to some twenty merchants. 
By using the merchants’ own system the 
whole lot is shipped to the central station, 
opened, and then the allotment to each 
merchant is delivered in the course of 
routine calls at the stores. This costs the 
candy jobber only ten cents a delivery, or 
about two dollars for a week’s shipment. 
The fact that this kind of business can be 
done with scarcely any additional expense 
makes it desirable for the company, while 
it saves the jobbers a large percentage of 


| local distribution expense. 


Superintendent L. C. Rhoades has been 
successful in developing private-errand 
deliveries into a very respectable volume of 


| traffic, in the neighborhood of about fifteen 
| hundred dollars a year. 


All these orders 
come in over the telephone and involve a 
wide range of errands—anything from 
picking up a basket of clothes at the washer- 
woman’s home to delivering a package of 


| jelly and canned fruit at the hospital. 


The use of delivery coupons has been 
found to be a great convenience at Ann 
Arbor. These coupons are in the form of 
tags and are paid for in cash by the mer- 
chants, who buy them in large quantities— 
several hundred at a time. In case of a 
C. O. D. delivery the tag is in the form of 
an envelope, into which the driver puts the 
money collected. These deliveries are 
increasing in volume; it is a light day when 
the company does not make two hundred 
of them, and as high as three hundred and 
forty-five C. O. D. transactions have been 
handled in a day. The fee for these deliv- 
eries is one-eighth of a cent more than for 
an ordinary delivery. 

One of the useful things worked out in 
the long experience of this system is the 
definition of a delivery. A grocery delivery 


| has finally been defined as less than one 


hundred pounds of goods contained in not 
more than three boxes or baskets for deliv- 


| ery at one time to one customer. A butcher 


delivery is fixed at less than fifty pounds. 


The Ann Arbor Plan 


Under the Ann Arbor plan the responsi- 
bility of routing the goods is put up to the 
merchant, who is furnished with a route 


| book from which to mark the tags. In the 


FI 


| central station is a long platform on a level 


with the floors of the delivery wagons, 
which are backed up to each side of it as 
they bring in the goods from the stores— 


| each wagon at the spot indicated by its 


route number. The shifting of the goods 
across this platform and into the proper 
wagons is done with astonishing quickness 
and ease. All the tags are reclaimed by the 
drivers as the deliveries are made and are 
held at the central station office as evidence 
of delivery. Of course each tag bears the 
name of the merchant for whom the de- 
livery was made. 

The grocer who is a shareholder in the de- 
livery company pays three and three-eighths 
cents a delivery and the nonshareholding 
grocer four and one-eighth, while outside 
merchants in other lines of trade pay five 
cents for an ordinary delivery and ten for 
a special. The fee for a meat delivery for 
a member is two and three-eighths cents, 
while an outside butcher pays three and 
one-eighth. 

The possibilities of a consolidated mer- 
chants’ delivery in the small town of a few 
thousand inhabitants are, of course, de- 
cidedly important, because of the very 
large number of towns of that size in the 
United States. This plan has been thor- 
oughly tried out in many small towns and 
villages, but it is doubtful whether a more 
typical test can be found than that given 
the system in Marengo, Illinois, a thriving 


described in this article has been tried 01 : 
There is no reason to believe that it might — 


town of two thousand inhabitants occupy-— 


ing a territory about a mile and a half 
square. Here a consolidated merchants’ 
delivery system has been in operation for 
ten years, and neither the merchants nor 
their customers could be induced to return 
to the old practice of deliveries by each 
individual storekeeper. 

Four grocery stores and two meat mar- 
kets are the only direct supporters of the 
system, which is operated by two drivers 
and two wagons. The wagons are of the 
modern type, having separate compart- 
ments for oil and gasoline. They make four 
deliveries a day—eight o’clock and ten in 
the forenoon, and two and four in the after- 
noon. The only criticism made of the sys- 
tem by any merchant is that some of the 
stores sometimes delay the wagons a little 
and prevent them from starting on schedule | 
time. 


between this system and that suited to 
towns and cities of a considerably larger 
size is the fact that no central station for 
the redistribution and routing of merchan- 
dise is necessary. This, of course, implies 
a large proportionate saving of expense and 
avoidance of investment. Just how large a 
town may be successfully served without 
a central station is a problem that is to 
some extent determined by the situation of 
the stores and other local conditions. There 
seems to be a reasonable basis for the be- 
lief that a town of three thousand or four 
thousand inhabitants, and possibly of five 
thousand, may be successfully served with- 
out a central station, provided the stores 
are comparatively near together. : 


Possibilities of the System 


On the score of the economies obtainable 
under this system in a country town one of 
the Marengo storekeepers has this to say: 

“Tf I were to maintain an individual 
service for my customers equal in efficiency 
to that which they now receive it would 
certainly cost me three times what I am 
now paying. Besides it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for any merchant 
to make his own deliveries as regularly 
and as dependably as the outside delivery 
company can make them.” 

Each merchant pays for his delivery — 
service in strict proportion to the volume. 
of his deliveries. Drivers are not permitted — 


to solicit business or to collect bills for — 


merchants. The delivery company is held 
strictly accountable for breakage and loss 
of articles intrusted to it for delivery, and 
the merchants hold a reasonable deposit of 
cash to cover claims of this character. 
There is apparently no reason why a fair 
amount of subsidiary business from mer- 
chants in other lines and from private 
individuals may not be secured by the con- 
solidated delivery company in the small 
town as well as in the larger one. It is” 
evident, however, that the possibilities of — 
additional income from sources of this kind 
have not been thus far so industriously 
developed by the consolidated merchants’ — 
delivery of the smaller towns as they have 
in towns and cities of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants or more. 

The extent to which the principle of con- 
solidated deliveries may be applied in the 
cities and villages of the United States is 
suggested by the fact that, according to the 
last census report, there are 1172 cities 
of 2500 to 5000 inhabitants; 629 cities 
with a population of 5000 to 10,000; 372 
cities containing 10,000 to 25,000 inhabi- — 
tants, and 11,784 incorporated towns of less 
than 2500 inhabitants. In round numbers, 
then, there are 14,000 incorporated towns 
and cities in this country in which a con- — 


solidated delivery system, if sensibly or- — 


ganized and administered, would be safely — 
practicable and would probably work out — 
a decided economy for the merchants in 
those places. Was ae 
This statement would seem to carry the 
inference that a plan of this kind is not — 
feasible in a city of more than twenty- 
thousand inhabitants. That inference 
not intended. The limit of twenty-f 
thousand inhabitants is taken only beca’ 
that corresponds to the population of 
community in which the delivery sys 


not be found just as practicable in a « ity 
of thirty thousand, forty thousand or eve 
fifty thousand inhabitants. 


The only distinctive point of difference 
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Delights the whole family 


When you eliminate down to the Haynes “‘Light Six,” 
because of its wonderful combination of great power, 
flexibility and economy of upkeep 


—you can be sure that every member of the: family will approve your 
selection from his or her points of preference. 


il \ 


9 


Pleases mother,—there’s a graceful sweep to the body that makes the first 
glance one of approval. It is richly upholstered, and has those small 
comforts and luxuries so dear to the woman’s heart. 


Pleases the young man, —he likes it for its Pleases big sister,—it appeals to her artistic 
power and snap—for its responsiveness to eye. It’s so easy to control that father feels 
the throttle. It will go through crowded perfectly safe to let her drive. It has the 


streets, up steep hills, through deep sand, 
at any speed from a mile a minute to a 
mile an hour, all on high gear. 


roominess and soft cushions essential to 
comfort, and in her own words it “rides 
just like a dream.” 


“First come, first served” 


History is repeating. More people will want the Haynes “Light Six” this spring 
and summer than can get them. But placing your order now will insure delivery 
at an early date. Get in touch with your dealer at once. 


Catalog with full details of all Haynes 
models, “Light Six” and “‘Light Twelve,” 
free on request. 


Haynes Automobile Company 
40 South Main Street 


Kokomo, Indiana 


HAYNES “LIGHT SIX" PRICES 
Model 36—Five-Passenger Touring Car. 5 ‘ 3 , $1485 
Model 36—Three-Passenger ‘‘So-Sha-Belle’’ Roadster . : 1485 
Model 37—Seven-Passenger Touring Car 4 ; $ 1585 
HAYNES “LIGHT TWELVE” PRICES 
Model 40—Five-Passenger Touring Car 4 : 5 : $1885 
Model 40—Three-Passenger ‘‘So-Sha-Belle’’ Roadster . ; 1885 
Model 41—Seven-Passenger Touring Car P . 1985 


All Prices F. O. B. Kokomo 
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EE STES century of striving is 
sewed and stitched into Regal 
Shoes—twenty-five years of persistent 
betterment. 


Four Regal factories, with an output 
of 36,000 pairs of shoes per week, have 
arisen by reason of Regal merit. 


A world-wide demand is the result of Regal quality based 
on a better knowledge of the building of better shoes. 


Regal manufacturing efficiency, collective purchasing power, 
national distribution and a world knowledge of style require- 
ments are assurances of 
Regal values. 


Briton Patent 
Button, Black 
Cloth Top 


$4.00 


The Spring Line is a notable 
exhibit of approved new 
models. Shown in Regal 
Stores from the Atlantic to 
the Paesic. 


Shoes sent prepaid by Parcel 
Post on receipt of price. 


Regal Shoe Company 
270 Summer Street si ee 
Boston, Mass. 
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HERE are three evils with which 
every car must contend —yjo/t, jar and 
vibration. 


They are successfully com- 
bated by the 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


which applies the proven principle of frictional absorption to their elimination. 
Rough road conditions incite abnormal spring action. When roads are rough, effective 


spring control is essential for riding comfort. The Hartford Shock Absorber affords such 
control through frictionally-acting discs which anticipate every violent movement of an auto- 
mobile spring, dissipating the excess energy thereof and perfecting the function of the_spring. 
Jolt, jay and vibration are robbed of their power to cause discomfort to you or harm to your 
car, when you use the Hartford Shock Absorber. 
Mention make, year and model of car and we will send you our ‘Comfort Chart,” 
which tells how to make your particular car doubly comfortable and longer-lived. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY, EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 
190 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY,N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


Branches: New York Boston Chicago Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
Formerly Truffault Hartford. 
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The Firefily’s Light 


HAT boy has not stood on some 

meadow in the dusk and watched the 
fireflies pass, an innumerable caravan of 
mystic beings lighted by fairy candles, 
always burning yet never burned out? 
What boy has not asked his mother why 
the firefly’s candle never is warm? has not 
asked his father what makes the firefly’s 
light? And what father or mother ever 
could answer these questions? In actual 
truth no one ever was able to answer them 
before the month of June of the year 1915. 
The statement is believed to be correct— 
that the answers are now for the first time 
offered in public print. 

The firefly itself has interested wise men 
time outofmind. Thereis,regardingitssev- 
eral species, an extensive literature in more 
than one language. The firefly is of widely 
distributed and varying species. In the 
tropics children play with them, and the 
women of South America use strings of 
the cucujo—one species of the firefly—as 
hair ornaments. Science itself has hesi- 
tated as to the actual use of the firefly’s 
spark. One man thinks it is given as a 
defense against enemies; another thinks 
it is used as an attraction by the female for 
the opposite sex. That evidently is the 
animating idea of the cucujo-decorated 
dames and demoiselles of South America. 

There is also in South America a large 
beetle that is called the railroad beetle 
because it has a red light at each end and 
a green light alongside. But no railroad 
man ever yet has been able to determine 
how it keeps its switch lights burning. The 
firefly’s method of illumination always has 
been a secret process, one of Nature’s trade 
secrets. A learned professor of Princeton— 
where professors and presidents grow ex- 
tremely wise—has long tried to solve the 
mystery and has failed. Thomas A. Edison 
called attention to this form of illumina- 
tion—himself being something of a sharp in 
the lighting business—but admitted that 
he could not make light so cheaply as the 
firefly, though he declared that some day 
man must learn its secret and employ it 
profitably. 

All scientists agree that this strange light 
is the most economical ever known on land 
or sea. It is produced without heat and 
with no loss in the chemical rays. Any 
boy knows that he can touch his finger to 
the spark of a firefly and not be burned; 
though he does not know that it is one of 
the curious and interesting facts of science, 
which for ages has remained a mystery. 

It was in November of 1915, while on 
a duck-shooting trip on the St. Marys 
River, below the Sault, that there was 
brought to my notice the first success in 
this search which has so long baffled the 
wise men of this and other lands. Let me 
hasten to say that this was not my own 
discovery. And since in the circumstances 
it is necessary to mention names, let me 
add at once that the actual and original 
discoverer of the source of the firefly’s 
light is, so far as may be determined, ex- 
Governor Chase §. Osborn, of Michigan. 
It was he who was my companion on the 
hunt aforesaid. 


Learning Nature’s Secrets 


Be it said that Governor Osborn himself 
is naturalist, sportsman, outdoor man and 
traveler par excellence. Heis the only man 
of my acquaintance who ever killed three 
African lions with a shotgun. It is said 
of him, no doubt truthfully, that he is the 
most widely traveled man in the world 
to-day. Hehas the reputation of being one 
of the most successful prospectors for iron 
ore the world has ever known; he made his 
fortune out of his ability to go into wild 
countries and fend for himself while look- 
ing for iron. Naturally, therefore, he is 
naturalist, student and observer, an eager 
questioner of Nature’s mysteries. 

Now Governor Osborn and I in the 
month of November were on a duck marsh 
one very stormy evening, our stations being 
about four miles below his hunting lodge on 
the shore of the great St. Marys River. 
A storm came up and we found ourselves in 
for the blackest evening either of us had 
ever seen on any marsh. 

My companion and I were shooting a 
mile or so apart. As dusk approached and 


the storm increased I pulled up my own 
decoys and started for the little fire I saw 
he had lighted on the shore. My boatman 
and I picked up a dozen or so of his decoys 
that had blown from their moorings. It 
was wild work; but at last we joined him 
at the side of his fire on the beach. 

We were four miles from home and a 
nasty sea was rolling, one that would swamp 
any little duck punt carrying two men. 
Joe thought he could make it back to the 
house alone, crawling along shore, and thus — 
bring back the big Mackinaw boat, which 
would ride any sea. Weagreed to this; but 
meantime Governor Osborn and I also were 
to crawl along the shore to a certain point 
about half way home, where we were to 
meet the Mackinaw. 

It was rather sloppy work in the duck 
boat wherever we came before the force 
of the wind. It now was night. The whole 
shore line had changed in contour. On 
ahead, perhaps half a mile, at length we 
saw a long point jutting out from shore. | 

““We can take our choice,”’ said my com- 
panion—“‘either run outside into the sea 
or go ashore on yonder point. If we try 
that we shall probably be wrecked on a reef 
of rocks that runs out some distance there.” 

The matter being left to me, I concluded 
it might be better to be wrecked on the 
rocks than to be wrecked in the middle of 
the river. Whereupon, in due course, we 
were wrecked—but fortunately in water so 
shallow that we managed to wade ashore 
with some difficulty, dragging our boat 
after us. 


Governor Osborn’s Story 


So much preliminary to the discovery of 
the source of the light of the firefly. Once 
ashore, Governor Osborn passed on round 
the point, with the purpose of making 
another fire, which Joe could see when he 
came back for us with the big boat. I 
followed, somewhat burdened with duffle. 

As I passed along the wet and slippery © 
rocks of the narrow beach I saw, burning in 
the middle of the moist surroundings—for 
now rain was falling—a tiny spark, like 
the end of a match, glowing brightly on the 
wet ground—burning steadily and not go- 
ing out. As it was late for fireflies we both 
knew this was a piece of phosphorescent 
wood, or fox fire, as it is called. 

The tiny flame burned there so comfort- 
ably in surroundings which made it very 
difficult to kindle a fire by any artificial 
process that I paused, with a swift sense of 
wonder, to look at it as I passed. The white, 
wan little lamp in the dark seemed like a 
triumph in life, like asuccess over obstacles. 
Governor Osborn and I taiked of it for 
some time as we sat about our new fire 
which presently we managed to construct. 
Then he asked me whether I knew what 
made the light of the firefly. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘nor anyone else, so far 
as I know.” . 

He smiled then. 

“‘Hivery man,” said he, “‘is, I presume, in 
search of some sort of distinction for him- 
self. I don’t know that I have done much 
in that line; but perhaps I have made one 
discovery of considerable scientific inter- 
est—indeed, of scientific importance, all 
things considered. By chance we have 
blundered on that very subject, and I can 
answer for you to-night a question which 
before last June I could not have answered— 
a question which all the scientific men of 
the world have been unable to answer 
before this year.” 

And there, sitting on a wet log in the wet 
night, he went on to tell me this story, 
which, I may repeat, is thought to be the 
ne printed explanation of the firefly’s 
ight. 

“All my life,” said Governor Osborn, “I 
have, as you know, been a student of the 
out-of-doors. I have traveled in wilder- 
nesses a great deal and have been obliged 
to learn the habit of investigation. The 
light of the firefly always was a curious 
thing to me; I always wondered over it. 
This summer I discovered, as I take it, the 
mystery of the firefly. I did this independ- 
ently. It is reported to me that a French 
scientist has fallen on much the same line 
of thought. I regard his conclusions as con- 
firmation of my own discovery. 
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“You perhaps do not know how much 
scientists have been interested in this mat- 
ter of the firefly’s spark. Langley and 
Very carried on a series of experiments 
comparing the light of this insect with that 
of the sun. They superimposed the respec- 
tive spectra and found that the spectrum 
of the sun, with equal luminosity, extends 
farther toward both the violet end and the 
red end of the spectrum. 

“On the other hand, the light of the 
firefly is more intense in the green rays than 
is sunlight. Hence, both the heat, or red 
rays, and the chemical, or blue rays, prac- 
tically are absent from the spectrum of the 
firefly. That explains the absolute economy 
of this light. 

“The best electric light of to-day has an 
efficiency of only fifteen per cent. The fire- 


fly’s light is one hundred per cent efficient! | 


It has no loss. If not perpetual motion, it 
seems perpetual light, and at no cost. But 
how can that be, since always we are told 
that action is equal to reaction, that light 


and heat work together in definite ratio, | 


and that nothing can exist without a cause, 
without expenditure of energy?” 

“But what I saw round the point, 
Governor,” said I, “‘was not a firefly. It 
was simply the end of a phosphorescent bit 
of decayed wood.” 

“Precisely !”’ said my friend with empha- 
sis. ‘‘That is it exactly. You have no idea 
how closely those two trails cross, though by 
mere accident. In brief, the firefly and the 
fox fire are the same! 

“This question of heatless light is no new 
thing in Nature, of course. There are 
luminous fishes; there is a luminous mush- 
room—the one known-as Agaricus. Some 
scientists say there are luminous cells in 
the human body. But there has been end- 
less speculation as to the source of the 
light of fireflies. Lang, Emery and 
Wielowiejsky thought it came from com- 
bustion of oxygen in the minute capillaries of 
tracheze that supply the luminous organ of 
the firefly; but these men were wrong. 
It is not the product of combustion at all, 
because some of the larve are luminous; 
yet certainly there is no trachea in the egg 
and only a rudimentary one in the larva.” 


The Efficient Firefly 


‘‘Watasé, another investigator, figured 
that the photogenic material is a product of 
metabolism in the cell; that the process of 
its formation is identical with that known 
as secretion. Hedeclares that there may be 
secretion without the existence of a spe- 
cial gland; that the fundamental process 
may be carried out by a single isolated cell 
just as well as by thousands of cells consti- 
tuting a gland. Very well; but the mystery 
remains just as before. No biologist has 
ever found an organ of any size in the firefly 
that has for its function the secretion of 
its light. 

“Now a French biologist, Goureau by 
name, has proved that the firefly deposits 
its eggs in decaying wood, where they re- 
main for five years. I donot know whether 
we may call his or my own the original dis- 
covery of the light of the firefly—rather, I 
prefer to call each complementary of the 
other and the two constituting a perfect 
theory. Goureau deduces nothing from his 
discovery; he simply says that fireflies do 
this, but he does not say why. 

“Yet another Frenchman, Dubois, says 
that he considers the firefly’s light to be due 
to two substances—luciferase and luci- 
ferin. He proves to his own satisfaction 
that luciferase is an enzyme, which he has 
found in the form of minute granules in 
the thorax of the firefly. He asserts, it 
seems to me without much evidence, that 
luciferin exists in the blood and becomes 
luminous only when it is carried into the 
luminous organ of the firefly; but he does 
not discover the mechanics of this opera- 
tion. Indeed, there is no such thing as 
mechanics about it. 

“We may mark Dubois off the slate as 
not independently successful in his search 
for the source of the light of the firefly. 
Goureau is more useful to us. We should, 
indeed, remember them both and in con- 
nection—we must remember Goureau dis- 
covered that firefly eggs are deposited in 
decaying wood for five years, and we must 
remember that Dubois discovered enzymes 
in the thorax of the firefly. Now then for 
what I think I may justly call my own 
discovery. 

“Last June, on a very dark and humid 
night, I broke open a decaying log, twelve 
feet long and a foot in diameter, on Duck 
Island, here in the St. Marys River. One 
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EVENING POST 


end of the log was unbrokenly incandescent 
with that illuminant commonly called fox 
fire. The other end of the log, for five or 
six feet, seemed to contain myriads of 
minute luminous particles, which appeared 
in the moonless darkness as miniature stars. 
On more careful observation these stars 
were found to be firefly larve. 

“At once I concluded that the purpose 
of the firefly in depositing its eggs in the 
decaying wood—to remain there five years, 
as discovered by Goureau—was to enable 
the process of catalysis to reach the point 
of perfection where the light caused by it 
might be transferred to the firefly.” 

By this time, though it was a very cold 
night, I was sweating hard in my attempt 
to follow the rapid diction of my compan- 
ion at the other end of the wet log. 

““My dear Governor,” I said to him, “‘is 
there such a thing as a dictionary at the 
camp?” 

“Sure!”’ said he. ‘You will find it be- 
hind the door, with the gun grease.” 

I later did so, and therein discovered the 
following definitions of one or two words 
that cannot well be left out of the story: 


“Catalysis: 1. Dissolution, destruction, 
degeneration, decay. 2. A decomposition 
and new combination, supposed by Ber- 
zelius and other chemists to be produced 
among the proximate and elemental prin- 
ciples of one or more compounds, by virtue 
of the mere presence of a substance or 
substances which do not of themselves 
enter into the reaction. It is at present 
believed that bodies which cause catalysis 
do in some way take part in the chemical 
reactions involved, though they are in the 
course of it always brought back to their 
original condition. 

“Enzyme: Any of the unorganized fer- 
ments, such as diastase, maltin, pepsin, 
trypsin, and so on, which exist in seeds,” 
and so on. 


Finding Light in a Log 


Of course, as I did not get to the diction- 
ary for a couple of hours, my perspiration 
remained unabated; but I told the gentle- 
man on the other end of the wet log to go 
ahead and I would do the best I could in 
the dark. So he continued: 

““Phosphorescence in wood is caused by 
catalysis. Catalysis is the work of the 
enzyme. Enzymes have been discovered in 
the firefly by Dubois. The enzyme is the 
agent of transference of the phosphorescent 
light of the wood to the firefly. 

““Many of the functions of enzymes are 
known. Their limitation is not known. 
No one knows just how the enzyme per- 
forms its functions or how many it has. 
It is known to be a catalytic agent, causing 
dissolution, degeneration, decay, though 
remaining unchanged itself. The contact 
process of making sulphuric acid is the work 
of enzymes. The transformation of starch 
into sugar in the human body is the work 
of enzymes. The distribution in the human 
system of monosaccharides, which have 
been created by the enzymes, is their work. 
They are everywhere in liie, both in the 
vegetable and animal world. It may even 
be that they are the source of life itself. 
The discovery of the enzyme has solved 
many scientific mysteries. 

“Tn the end of the log that I burst open, 
where there were no firefly larve, the 
phosphorescence was complete. In the end 
of the log where the larve were deposited 
there was no phosphorescence except in the 
larvee, indicating the absorption of it by 
them. 

““A certain number of the enzymes that 
have been at work in the catalytic process 
of producing phosphorescence in the wood 
transfer themselves to the firefly and keep 
up the work as long as the firefly has life 
and there is material. A definite mass of 
enzymes produces a definite but very, very 
large amount of transformation, as is 
proved by the contact process of making 
sulphuric acid and in other practical 
directions. 

“Enzymes are already so useful in 
chemical engineering that it would seem to 
be entirely possible to inoculate ligneous 
substances, wood and peat, with them and 
produce the light of the firefly for econom- 
ical human use. Nature’s processes in this 
realm are veryslow. It will be for inventive 
man to hasten them and harness them, as 
has been so often done in other channels. 
The raw material for enzymic light is waste 
material, and the great percentage of cost 
would be the expense of the process, what- 
ever that might be. 


; April 8, 1916 


“At present, phosphorescence in wood 
requires months and years to create. The 
enzyme, which is the catalytic agent pro- 
ducing the necessary conditions of ligneous 
decay and transformation, is not present in 
great enough numbers. An additional sup- 
ply of enzymes would do the work in days 
where months are now consumed.” 

Far off, a mile or more down the river, a 
speck of light now appeared, moving fit- 
fully, like a firefly in the gloom. Joe was 
coming with the Mackinaw. The wind was 
screaming over the trees that lined the 
point back of which we huddled over our 
own bivouac fire—a fire which carried heat 
but which meant much waste. 

We sat for a time silent, looking at the 
little spark of light out on the wild river, 
In a purely whimsical way there came to 
my mind the old family doctor’s explanation 
of another mystery of the boyhood soul: 
Whence came the new baby they showed 
to us? They told us the doctor found it in 
a hollow log. Maybe! Maybe! 

It is not a mad world, my masters, but 
a strange, kindly, interesting and generous 
world, this of the out-of-doors. It holds 
many secrets for us only to interest us; but 
at the last it yields them up if only one 
shall seek sufficiently and always with 
much patience. 


i 


The Feats of Enzymes 


And how saith the poet—that there are 
sermons in stones? See what one outdoor 
man at least found in a hollow log! Was it 
life itself? In any case I felt there had 
been a certain symposium when at length 
we scattered the embers of our fire on the 
beach and took ship in the big Mackinaw 
for our tempestuous voyage home. 

Governor Osborn later cautioned me not 
to accord to him any position of vauntingin — 
this matter of his own chance discovery. 

““You will remember,” said he, ‘“‘that in 
the case of Watt’s ‘discovery’ of steam it 
was not a discovery at all, but simply a 
correlation of facts that he made. The 
same is true of the development of the 
locomotive by Stephenson; it may be said 
to be true of almost every discovery that is 
made. One man discovers one thing, one 
another; and finally somebody discovers the 
missing link, the key. Then the facts are 
correlated and the conclusion is satisfac- 
tory. 

“My idea is at least new and I thinkitis 
indisputable. Those to whom I have sub- 
mitted it are as firm in their conviction as © 
I myself am. 

“The remarkable fact that Goureau has 
proved—that the fireflies lay their eggs in 
wood, where they remain five years—must 
mean something. The other disconnected 
fact that Dubois has discovered enzymes 
in the firefly is, to me, wonderful. That 
these things and others bearing on the 
subject have not been connected is not sur- 
prising, because the enzyme itself is of very 
recent discovery. oa 

“The result of my observations satisfies 
me that firefly light is catalytic. Enzymes 
are the catalytic agents. They perform the 
most wonderful feats in all the realm of life. 
It is not more remarkable that they should 
create the phosphorescence in wood, as it 
is agreed by scientists they do, than that 
they should transfer it to the firefly. 

“Nor is this function more remarkable 
than the work they do in the human body, — 
which is by no means confined to the trans- 
formation of starch into sugar, and so on. 
If they can be used in making sulphuric 
acid it ought not to be impossible for them 
to be used in producing great volumes of © 
the light they create in so small a way in the 
firefly. 5 

“To come back again to the practical — 
side, wherever ligneous material of waste 
character or otherwise exists, it could be 
used in producing commercial light. This 
idea is not farther fetched than the wireless 
telephone or many other of the wonderful 
things that have been done.” 

So the scientists worked in their labora- 
tories, with their microscopes and test 
tubes, for years and years, studious, be- 
spectacled, grave and gray and pale. And 
meantime it was left for a red-blooded out- 
door man to open a hollow log by accident 
with his ax and find out more in a minute 
than they had learned in a lifetime. 

It would be easy to point a moral. Per- 
haps even the tale could be adorned. As 
for myself, I forgot the dictionary. I could 
remember standing, as a boy, on a meadow, © 
watching the fireflies pass—an innumera- — 
ble caravan. Was it not thus with you, 
brother, one time in your life? a 
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MY COUNTRY TISH OF THEE== 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“Crazy!” he groaned to himself. “In 
the hands of lunatics! Oh, my goodness!” 
Again these were not exactly his words. 

Having bound him tightly, hand and 
foot, and taken a revolver from his pocket, 
Tish straightened herself. 

“Now we'll gag him, Lizzie,’”’ she said. 
““We have other things to do to-night than 
to stand here and converse.’”’ Then she 
turned to the man and told him a deliberate 
lie. I am sorry to record this. But a 
tendency to avoid the straight and narrow 
issues of truth when facing a crisis is one 
of Tish’s weaknesses, the only flaw in an 
otherwise strong and perfect character. 

“We are going to leave you here,” she 
said. ‘But one of our number, fully armed, 
will be near by. A sound from you, or any 
endeavor to call for succor, will end sadly 
for you. A word to the wise. Now, Lizzie, 
take that bandanna off his neck and tie it 
over his mouth.” 

Tish stood, looking down at him, and her 
very silhouette was scornful. 

“Think, my friend,” she said, ‘‘of the 
ignominy of your position! Is any moving 
picture worth it? Is the pleasure of seeing 
yourself on the screen any reward for such 
a shameful position as yours now is? No. 
A thousand times no.” 

He made a choking sound in his throat 
and writhed helplessly. And so we left him, 
a hopeless and miserable figure, to ponder 
on his sins. 

“That’s one,’’ said Tish briskly. ‘‘There 
are only three left. Come, Aggie,’’ she said 
cheerfully—‘‘to work! We have made a 
good beginning.” 

It is with modesty that I approach that 
night’s events, remembering always that 
Tish’s was the brain which conceived and 
carried out the affair. We were but her loyal 
and eager assistants. It is for this reason 
that I thought, and still think, that the 
money should have been divided so as to 

’ give Tish the lion’s share. But she, dear, 
magnanimous soul, refused even to hear 
of such a course, and insisted that we share 
it equally. 

Of that, however, more anon. 

We next proceeded to capture their 
horses and to tie them up. We regretted 
the necessity for this, since the unfor- 
tunate animals had traveled far and were 
doubtless hungry. It went to my heart to 
drag them from their fragrant pasture and 
to tie them to trees. But, as Tish said, 
“Necessity knows no law,” not even kind- 
ness. So we tied them up. Not, however, 
until we had moved them far from the trail. 

Tish stopped then, and stared across the 
cafion to the enemy’s camp fire. 

“No quarter, remember,” 
“And bring your weapons.” 

We grasped our wooden revolvers and, 
with Tish leading, started for the camp. 
Unluckily there was a stream between us, 
and it was necessary to ford it. It shows 
Tish’s true generalship that, instead of 
removing her shoes and stockings, as Aggie 
and I were about to do, she suggested get- 
ting our horses and riding across. This we 
did, and alighted on the other side dry- 

shod. 

It was, on consulting my watch, nine 
o'clock and very dark. A few drops of rain 
began to fall also, and the distant camp fire 
was burning low. Tish gave us each a little 
blackberry cordial, for fear of dampness, 
and took some herself. The mild glow 
which followed was very comforting. 

It was Tish, naturally, who went forward 
toreconnoiter. She returned in an hour, to 
report that the three men were lying round 
the fire, two asleep and one leaning on his 
elbow with a revolver handy. She did not 
see Mr. Oliver, and it was possible that it 
was he we had tied to the tree. The girl, 
she said, was sitting on a log, with her chin 
propped in her hands. 

“She looks rather low-spirited,” Tish 
said. “TI expect she liked the first young 
man better than she thought she did. I 
intend to give her a piece of my mind as 
soon as I get a chance. This playing hot 
and cold isn’t maidenly, to say the least.” 

We now moved slowly forward, after 
tying our horses. Toward the last, follow- 
ing Tish’s example, we went on our hands 
and knees, and I was thankful then for no 
skirts. It is wonderful the freedom a man 

. I was never one to approve of Doctor 
Mary Walker, but I’m not so sure she 
isn't a wise woman and the rest of us fools. 
4 haven’t put on a skirt braid since that 

time without begrudging it. 


she said. 


Well, as I have stated, we advanced, and 
at last we were in full sight of the camp. 
I must say I’d have thought they’d have 
a tent. We expected something better, I 
suppose, because of the articles in the papers 
about movie people having their own 
limousines, and all that. But there they 
were, open to the wrath of the heavens, 
and deserving it, if I do say so. 

The girl was still sitting, as Tish had 
described her. Only now she was crying. 
My heart was downright sore for her. It 
is no comfort, having made a wrong choice, 
to know that it is one’s own fault. 

Having now reached the zone of firelight 
Tish gave the signal, and we rose and 
pointed our revolvers at them. Then Tish 
stepped forward and said: 

“Hands up!” 

I shall never forget the expression on the 
man’s face. 

He shouted something, but he threw up 
his hands also, with his eyes popping out of 
hishead. The othersscrambled to their feet, 
but he warned them. 


“Careful, boys!’’ he yelled. “They’ve 


got the drop on us.”’ Just then his eyes fell 


on Aggie, and he screeched: 

“Two women and a Turk, by ——.” 
The blank is mine. 

“Lizzie,” said Tish sternly, as all of 
them, including the girl, held their hands 
up, “just give me your weapon and go over 
them.” 

“Go over them?’ I said, not under- 
standing. 

“Search them,” said Tish. “‘ Take every- 
thing out of their pockets. And don’t 
move,”’ she ordered them sternly. “One 
motion, and I fire. Go on, Lizzie.’ 

Now I have never searched a man’s 
pockets, and the idea was repugnant to me. 
I am a woman of delicate instincts. But 
Tish’s face was stern. I did as commanded, 
therefore, the total result being: 

Four revolvers. 

Two large knives. 

One small knife. 

One bunch of keys. 

One plug of chewing tobacco. 

Four cartridge belts. 

Two old pipes. 

Mr. Ostermaier’s cigar case, which I 


recognized at once, being the one we had | 


presented to him. 

Mrs. Ostermaier’s wedding ring and gold 
bracelet, which her sister gave her on her 
last birthday. 

A diamond solitaire, unknown, as Mrs. 
Ostermaier never owned one, preferring 
instead earrings as more showy. 

And a considerable sum of money, which 
I kept but did not count. 

There were other small articles, of no 


value. 

“Ts that all the loot you secured during 
the infamous scene on Piegan Pass?” Tish 
demanded. ‘‘ You need not hide anything 
from us. We know the facts, and the whole 
story will soon be public.” 

“That’s all, lady,’’ whined one of the men. 
“Except a few boxes of lunch, and that’s 
gone. Lady, lemme take my hands down. 
I’ve got a stiff shoulder, and I fe 

“Keep them up,” Tish snapped. ‘“‘ Aggie, 
see that they keep them up.” 

Until that time we had been too occupied 
to observe the girl, who merely stood and 
watched in a disdainful sort of way. But 
now Tish turned and eyed her sternly. 

“Search her, Lizzie,’’ she commanded. 

“Search me!”’ the girl exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘Certainly not!” 

“Tizzie,”’ said Tish in her sternest man- 
ner, “‘go over that girl. Look in her riding 
boots. I haven’t come across Mrs. Oster- 
maier’s earrings yet.” 

At that the girl changed color and backed 


“Tt’s an outrage,” she said. “Surely I 
have suffered enough.” 

“Not as much,” Tish observed, “‘as you 
are going to suffer. Go over her, Lizzie.” 
‘ While I searched her Tish was lecturing 

er. 

“You come from a good home, I under- 
stand,” she said, ‘“‘and you ought to know 
better. Not content with breaking an 
honest heart, you join a moving-picture 
outfit and frighten a prominent divine—for 
Mr. Ostermaier is well known—into what 
may be an illness. You cannot deny,” she 
accused her, ‘“‘that it was you who coaxed 
them to the pass. At least you needn’t. 
We heard you.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Metal Frame 


are compact and look neat. They 
are not an experiment—people all 
over the country have tested Sher- 
wood Screens for 10 years and 
know of their durability and service. 

Screen your windows early. 
Keep the disease-breeding fly out 
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Tight Fitting, All-Metal Screen 
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Proved on the ROADS of 


America—not a race track 


Last November—a HUNDRED Studebakers went 
“4 times round the earthin 48 hours’’—the most con- 
vincing STOCK car test that America has ever seen. 


To the man who is going to buy a car, the signifi- 
cance of this Studebaker Reliability Run can not be 
overestimated for the simple reason that this was a 
test not of a car especially prepared on a race course 
—but of a STOCK car, the kind of car YOU get on 
the very roads YOU use. 


From towns scattered all over the country, a HUN- 
DRED Studebakers were started off on the task 
of making 1,000 miles each in 48 hours. 
Weather and roads everywhere were far 
below normal even for November. You 


SERIES 17. fon 


have only to glance at the photographs here It giv 
to appreciate the roads and the weather passer 
that they met. room | 

other 


Yet over such roads, the 100 cars averaged 

1,078 miles in 36 hours and 36 minutes. Over 

such roads they raced along at an average speed 
of 27% miles. Over such roads they averaged 

nearly 12 miles to the gallon of gasoline. Over 

such roads, with 4 to 7 passengers, they dis- 

tanced many of the country’s crack “‘Limiteds.”’ 

Over such roads, they ran along without one 

car experiencing the slightest mechanical 
troubles. 


Over the ROADS of America, the very roads 
that Studebaker owners use, Studebaker has 
overwhelmingly proved its POWER, its flexibil- 
ity, its stamina, and speed and economy. Over 
the roads of America, Studebaker has proved its 
unfailing reliability and its undeniable 
superiority of mechanical 

design. 


The Pittsburg Car That Made a Great Record 
Thro’ Rainstorms and Over Wet Roads 
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Four Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger . . . . $875 
Roadster, 3-passenger . . . +. . 850 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . . 1150 
Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger . , . . . $1085 
Roadster, 3-passenger . 5 ss » « 1060 
Landau-Roadster, 3-passenger . . . 1350 
Coupé, 4-passenger . . . «+ + + » 1600 
Sed aa 6 kes ek eee ra a ene 1675 
Limousine, 7-passenger. . +. +. +» 2500 


Half -Ton Commercial Cars 


Panel Delivery Car . . .0. s « « $875 
Express Body. 3. ss ys Je Oe 850 
Station and Baggage Wagon. . . > 875 


One-Ton Commercial Trucks 


Open Express, complete .. . « . $1200 
Stake Body, complete . . . . i - 1250 
Bus. 16-pass. full equipment. . . . 1400 


F. O. B. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich, 
South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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And What is Goad isbatien? 


That may be largely a matter of opinion, 
but how does this strike you? 


oT 
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A cool, slow-burning tobacco. A tobacco 
mild enough to be smoked pipeful after pipe- 
ful, yet not “‘tastelessly” mild. A tobacco 
smooth and mellow. 


Well, that is VELVET. 


To begin with, VELVET is the choicest 


tobacco from Kentucky. And pipe smokers 
of long standing agree that Kentucky tobacco 
has more all around good pipe smoking qualities 
than any other kind. 
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Kentucky tobacco 
reaches its full, mellow 
maturity only after two 
years ageing. 

VELVET is mellowed and 
matured naturally for not 
less than two years. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

“How was I to know ” the girl began 
sullenly. But at that moment I found Mrs. 
Ostermaier’s chamois bag thrust into her 
riding boot, and she suddenly went pale. 

Tish held it up before her accusingly. 

“T dare say you will not deny this,’’ she 
exclaimed, and took Mrs. Ostermaier’s 
earrings out of it. The men muttered, but 
Aggie was equal to the occasion. 

“‘Silence!”’ she said, and pointed the re- 
volver at each in turn. 

The girl started to speak. Then she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“T could explain,” she said, “‘but I won’t. 
If you think I stole those hideous earrings 
you’re welcome to.” 

“Of course not,” said Tish sarcastically. 
“No doubt she gave them to you—although 
I never knew her to give anything away 
before.”’ 

The girl stood still, thinking. Suddenly 
she said: 

“There’s another 
Another man.” 

“We have him. He will give no further 
trouble,’ Tish observed grimly. “I think 
we have you all, except your Mr. Oliver.” 

“He is not my Mr. Oliver,” said the girl. 
“T never want to see him again. I—I hate 
him.” 

“You haven’t got much mind or you 
couldn’t change it so quickly.” 

She looked sulky again, and said she’d 
thank us for the ring, which was hers and 
she could prove it. But Tish sternly 
refused. 

“Tt’s my private opinion,’ she observed, 
“that it is Mrs. Ostermaier’s, and she has 
not worn it openly because of the congrega- 
tion talking quite considerably about her 


one, you know. 


| earrings, and not caring for jewelry on the 
| minister’s wife. That’s what I think.” 


Shortly after that we heard a horse 
loping along the road. It came nearer, and 
then left the trail and came toward the fire. 
Tish picked up one of the extra revolvers 
and pointed it. It was Mr. Oliver! 

“Throw up your hands!” Tish called. 
And he did it. He turned a sort of blue 
color, too, when he saw us, and all the men 
with theirhandsup. But he looked relieved 
when he saw the girl. 

“Thank heaven!’ he said. 
I’ve been riding this country 

“You rode hard enough away from the 
pass,”’ she replied coldly. 

We took a revolver away from him and 
lined him up with the others. All the time 
he was paying little attention to us and 
none at all to the other men. But he was 
pleading with the girl. 

“Honestly,” he said, ‘I thought I could 
do better for everybody by doing what I 
did. How did I know,” he pleaded, ‘‘that 
you were going to do such a crazy thing as 
this?”’ 

But she only stared at him as if she 
hated the very ground he stood on. 

“It’s a pity,” Tish observed, ‘“‘that you 
haven’t got your camera along. This would 
make a very nice picture. But I dare say 
you could hardly turn the crank with your 
hands in the air.” 

We searched him carefully, but he had 
only a gold watch and some money. On the 
chance, however, that the watch was Mr. 
Ostermaier’s, although unlikely, we took it. 

I must say he was very disagreeable, 
referring to us as highwaymen and using 
uncomplimentary language. But, as Tish 
observed, we might as well be thorough 
while we were about it. 

For the nonce we had forgotten the other 
man. But now I noticed that the pseudo- 
bandits wore a watchful and not unhopeful 
air. And suddenly one of them whistled— 
a thin, shrill note that had, as Tish later 
remarked, great penetrative power without 
being noisy. 

“That’s enough of that,’ she said. 
“Aggie, take another of these guns and 
point them both at these gentlemen. If 
they whistle again, shoot. As to the other 
man, he will not reply, nor will he come to 
your assistance. He is gagged and tied, 
and into the bargain may become at any 
time the victim of wild beasts.” 

The moment she had said it Tish realized 
that it was but too true, and she grew 
thoughtful. Aggie, too, was far from com- 
fortable. She said later that she was uncer- 
tain what to do. Tish had said to fire if 
they whistled again. The question in her 
mind was, had it been said purely for effect 
or did Tish mean it? After all, the men 
were not real bandits, she reflected, al- 
though guilty of theft, even if only for 
advertising purposes. She was greatly dis- 


“The way 


” 


| turbed, and as agitation always causes a 
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return of her hay fever, she began to sneeze 
violently. 

Until then the men had been quiet, if 
furious. But now they fell into abject 
terror, imploring Tish, whom they easily 
recognized as the leader, to take the 
revolvers from her. 

But Tish only said: ‘‘ No fatalities, Aggie, 
please. Point at an arm or a leg until the 
spasm subsides.” : ; 

Her tone was quite gentle. 

Heretofore this has been a plain narra- 
tive, dull, I fear, in many places. But I 
come now to a not unexciting incident— 
which for a time placed Tish and myself 
in an unpleasant position. 

_ I refer to the escape of the man we had 


We held a brief discussion as to what to 
do with our prisoners until morning, a dis- 
cussion which Tish solved with her usual 
celerity by cutting from the saddles which 
lay round the fire a number of those leather 
thongs with which such saddles are adorned ~ 
and which are used in case of necessity to 
strap various articles to the aforesaid 
saddles. 

With these thongs we tied them, not un- 
comfortably, but firmly, their hands behind 
them and their feet fastened together. 
Then, as the night grew cold, Tish suggested 
that we shove them near the fire, which 
we did. 

The young lady, however, offered a more 
difficult problem. We compromised by 
giving her her freedom, but arranging for 
one of our number to keep her covered with 
a revolver. 

“You needn’t be so thoughtful,” she said 
angrily, and with a total lack of apprecia- 
tion of Tish’s considerate attitude. “I’d 
rather be tied, especially if the Moslem with 
the hay fever is going to hold the gun.” ~ 

It was at that moment that we heard a 
whistle from across the stream, and each 
of the prostrate men raised his head eagerly. 
Before Tish could interfere one of them 
had whistled three times sharply, probably 
a danger signal. : 

Without a word Tish turned and ran to- 
ward the stream, calling to me to follow her. 

“Tish!”’ I heard Aggie’s agonized tone. 
“Lizzie! Come back. Don’t leave me 
here alone. I a 

Here she evidently clutched the revolver 
involuntarily, for there was a sharp report, 
and a bullet struck a tree near us. Tish — 
paused and turned. 

“Point that thing up into the air, Aggie,” 
she called back. ‘‘And stay there. I hold 
you responsible.” 

I heard Aggie give a low moan, but she — 
said nothing, and we kept on. 

The moon had now come up, flooding the 
valley with silver radiance. We found our 
horses at once, and Tish leaped into the 
saddle. Being heavier and also out of 
breath from having stumbled over a log, 
I was somewhat slower. 

Tish was therefore in advance of me when 
we started, and it was she who caught sight 
of him first. 

“He’s got a horse, Lizzie,” she called 
back to me. “We can get him, I think. 
Remember, he is unarmed.” 

Fortunately he had made for the trail, 
which was here wider than ordinary and 
gleamed white in the moonlight. We had, 
however, lost some time in fording the © 


stream, and we had but the one glimpse of 4 


him as the trail curved. , 
Tish lashed her horse to a lope, and mine 

followed without urging. I had, unfortu- 

nately, lost a stirrup early in the chase, and 


was compelled, being unable to recoverit, to 


drop the lines and clutch the saddle. 0 
Twice Tish fired into the air. She ex- — 
plained afterward that she did this for the 
moral effect on the fugitive, but as each 
time it caused my horse to jump and almost — 
unseat me, at last I begged her to desist. 


‘i 


We struck at last into a straight piece of 


trail, ending in a wall of granite, and up this 
the trail climbed in a switchback. Tish 
turned to me. f 

“We have him now,” she said. “When — 
he starts up there he is as much gone as a ~ 
fly on the wall. As a matter of fact,” she 
said as calmly as though we had been taking” 
an afternoon stroll, “his taking this trail 
shows that he is a novice and no real high- 
wayman. 
off into the woods.” 

At that moment the fugitive’s horse 
emerged into the moonlight and Tish 
smiled grimly. 

“T see why now,” she exclaimed. “The — 
idiot has happened on Mona Lisa, who 
must have returned and followed us. And — 
no pack horse can be made to leave the — 
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trail unless by means of a hornet. Look, 
he’s trying to pull her off and she won’t go.”’ 

It was true, as we now perceived. He 
saw his danger, but too late. Mona Lisa, 
probably still disagreeable after her experi- 
coe with the hornets, held straight for the 
cliff. 

The moon shone full on it, and when he 
was only thirty feet up its face Tish fired 


| again, and the fugitive stopped. 


“Come down,” said Tish quietly. 

He said a great many things which, like 
his earlier language, I do not care to repeat: 
But after a second shot he began to descend 
slowly. 

Tish, however, approached him warily, 
having given her revolver to me. 

“He might try to get it from me, Lizzie,” 
she observed. ‘‘Keep it pointed in our di- 
rection, but not at us. I’m going to tie him 
again.” 

This she proceeded to do, tying his hands 
behind him and fastening his belt also to 
the horn of the saddle, but leaving his feet 
free. All this was done to the accompani- 
ment of bitter vituperation. She pretended 
to ignore this, but it made an impression 
evidently, for at last she replied. 

“You have no one to blame but your- 
self,’’ she said. ‘“‘ You deserve your present 
humiliating position, and you knowit. I’ve 
made up my mind to take you all in and 
expose your cruel scheme, and I intend to 
do it. I’m nothing if I am not thorough,” 
she finished. 

He made no reply to this, and, in fact, 
he made only one speech on the way back, 
and that, I am happy to say, was without 
profanity. 

“Tt isn’t being taken in that I mind so 
much,” he said pathetically. ‘It’s all in 
the game, and I can stand up as well under 
trouble as anyone. It’s being led in by a 
crowd of women that makes it painful.” 

I have neglected to say that Tish was 


leading Mona Lisa, while I followed with | 


the revolver. 
It was not far from dawn when we 


reached the camp again. Aggie was as we | 
had left her, but in the light of the dying | 


fire she looked older and much worn. As 


a matter of fact, it was some weeks before | 


she looked like her old self. 

The girl was sitting where we had left 
her, and sulkier than ever. She had turned 
her back to Mr. Oliver, and Aggie said 
afterward that the way they had quarreled 
had been something terrible. 

Aggie said she had tried to make con- 


versation with the girl, and had, indeed, | 


told her of Mr. Wiggins and her own blasted 
life. But she had remained singularly 
unresponsive. 

The return of our new prisoner was 
greeted by the other men with brutal rage, 
except Mr. Oliver, who merely glanced at 
him and then went back to his staring at 
the fire. It appeared that they had been 
counting on him to get assistance, and his 
capture destroyed their last hope. Indeed, 
their language grew so unpleasant that at 
last Tish hammered sharply on a rock with 
the handle of her revolver. 

“Please remember,” she said, “‘that you 
are in the presence of ladies!” 

They jeered at her, but she handled the 
situation with her usual generalship. 

“Lizzie,” she said calmly, ‘‘get the tin 
basin that is hanging to my saddle, and 
fill it with the water from that snowbank. 
On the occasion of any more unseemly 
language, pour it over the offender without 
mercy.” 

It became necessary to do it, I regret to 
state. They had not yet learned that Tish 
always carries out her threats. It was the 
one who we felt was the leader who offended, 


and I did as I had been requested to. But | 


Aggie, ever tender-hearted, feared that it 
would give the man a severe cold, and got 
Tish’s permission to pour a little blackberry 
cordial down his throat. 

Far from this kindness having a salubri- 
ous effect, it had the contrary. They all fell 
to bad language again, and, realizing that 
they wished the cordial, and our supply 
being limited, we were compelled to aban- 
don the treatment. 

It had been an uncomfortable night, and 
I confess to a feeling of relief when ‘‘the 
rift of dawn” broke the early skies. 

We were, Tish calculated, some forty 
miles from breakfast, and Aggie’s diet for 
some days had been light at the best, even 
the mountain-lion broth having been more 
stimulating than staying. We therefore 
investigated the camp, and found behind 
a large stone some flour, baking powder 
and bacon. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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I Jumped from $1500 
to $50,000 Yearly 


“<“Power of Will’ Was My Guide” 


HREE years ago I was making $1500 a year and working 

day and night. Today I make a thousand dollars a week and 
have time for other thingsas well. To the lessons in the book‘ Power 
of Will’ more than any other thing do I owe this sudden rise.” 


These are the exact words of an owner of ‘‘Power of Will.” 


His name 


is not published for obvious reasons, but will be gladly given in confidence on 
request to anyone who sends for this book. 


As remarkable as is his experience it might also be called typical of what this 
wonderful course in Will ‘Training is doing for thousands of men and women in 


Partial Contents 
The Law of Great Think- 


ing. 

The Four Factors on 
which it Depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think‘‘all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire the Power 
of Consecutive Think- 
ing, Reasoning, Analy- 
sis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 
How to guard against er- 

rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking. 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 
act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 


What Users Say 


“Great! I secured in- 
estimable value in two 
hours.””. J. A. Joseph, 
Atty., 5700 So. Park Ave. 
Chicago. 

“*T have read only one- 
fourth of the book and 
finditinvaluable. Ishould 
not care to sell my copy at 
any price?’ Dr: €. S. 
Breedin, Anderson, S. C. 


“Tt is complete—con- 
taining more real detailed 
knowledge than I ever 
expected to secure from 
any single volume."”” M. 
J. Flynn, 2414 N. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago. 


“Tt is truly.a precious 
jewel of thought; so plain 
and concise as to be a 
happiness to embody its 
principles in life. I con- 
sider it of inestimable 
value, and if anothercould 
not beobtained, thousands 
of dollars would not move 
it from my possession." 
F.O. Kennett, The South- 
ern Railway Co., 
Pauw, Ind. 


De 


“TI consider the work 
worthitsweightin Radium 
to all who would get an 
insight into the powers 
that be.”” J. M. Smith, 
Charlton P. O.,~. Ont., 
Canada. 

“T prize it very highly. 
Am satisfied that it is the 
most valuable single vol- 
ume in my entire library. 
I find it a source of useful 
and inspiring ideas.’’ J. 
V. Little, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, Bis- 
marck, No. Dakota. 


every walk of life who are using ‘“ Power of Will’’ as the 
stepping stone to greater accomplishment. 


What is “Will Power”? 


TheWill is the motive power of the brain. Without a highly trained 
inflexible will, a man has about as much chance of obtaining suc- 


cess in life as a railway engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without Will Power to “put them 
over.”’ Yet the Will, hitherto entirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful 
power like the brain or memory and by the very same method, by intelli- 
gent exercise and use. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become powerless to lift a 
feather, from lack of use. The same is true of the will—it becomes useless from lack 
of practice. Because we don’t use our wills—because we continually bow to cir- 
cumstance, we become unable to assert ourselves. What our wills need is practice. 


“Power of Will” 


by FRANK CHANNING Happock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name ranks with such 
leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thorough course in 
Will Power ever conceived. It is the result of over 20 years of research and study. 
Yet you will find every page in the 28 lessons written so simply that anyone can 
understand them and put the principles, methods and rules into practice at once 
with noticeable results right from the very start. 


How Others Have Benefited 


It would take a book as thick as this publication to carry a full account of the 
amazing results secured by users of “‘ Power of Will’’—here, however, are just 
a few extracts from voluntary letters of owners telling what the book has meant 
to them: 


“From what I have already seen, I believe I can get $300 to $30,000 worth of 
good out of it.".—C. D. Van Vechten, General Agent No. West. Life Ins. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ‘**‘ Will Power’ is a compilation of mighty forces. My first 
week's benefit in dollars is $900.00—cost $3.00; profit $897.00" (figure what 
his yearly profit would be).—J. W. Heistand, 916 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
““He who reads it and puts forth effort will soon find himself out of the common 
herd.’’—F. A. Good, President of Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 


“‘First few pages enabled me to get a 50% raise in salary.".—Robert B. David, 
Douglas, Wyo. “I recommended ‘ Power of Will’ to a young man and his salary 
has increased 800% within a year—wouldn’t take $3000 for my copy.""—Wilson 


M. Taylor, Efficiency Expert, Willys-Overland Co. 


Meant for You 


There are over 100,000 people in all walks of life who own ‘Power of Will.” 
Among them are such master men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. 
Mckelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General Manager 
Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Gov. Ferris 
of Michigan; Goy. Capper of Kansas, and many others of equal prominence. 
Never in the history of self-help literature has there been such a record. And the 
owners regard it as a veritable text book. It has been instrumental in changing 
the entire lives of thousands—making them dominant personalities, self-con- 
fident and eager, in place of the fearful, unhappy, unsuccessful men and women 
they formerly were. No matter what your position—whether an errand boy or 
the president of a mighty corporation—no matter what your 

age, from 17 to 70,‘‘Power of Will” can change your 
whole life—can make a new man of 
you just as it has for so many others. 
Whatever you want in life is yours, 
be it money, power, prestige or hap- 
piness, if you but master the wonder- 
ful system of will training taught in 
“Power of Will.” 


Send No Money! 


Although ‘‘ Power of Will” is a 400- 
page leather bound book containing 
more material than many $25 cor- 
respondence courses, the price is only 
$3. The publishers will gladly send 
a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 
Send no money now. Merely mail 


Pelton 
Pub. Co. 


17-H Wilcox Blk. 


the coupon on the right, enclosing 4 Meriden, Conn. 

i Ca ivi f & Gentlemen: Please send 

your business card, or giving a refer- mie ¢ cortroe" Pow secret 
j es r 4 copy ol Ower Ol 1 

ence. If you decide to keep the book, a nercicins Tenens Gomeeale 


send the money. If not, mail thebook 
back. Tear out and fill in the coupon 
now, before you turn the page. 

PELTON PUB. CO. non Addyess 
17-H Wilcox Block ,¢ 


Meriden, Conn.,” 


$3 or remail the book-in 5 days. 
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How “‘hit-or-miss”’ lubrication gave way to 
: the scientific use of oils 


Friction in any power plant — whether steel 
mill or automobile motor —is the worst enemy 


of economy and full power. 
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The practical need for something to reduce 
friction brought about the first use of lubricants. 
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Toa gee First lubricating problems were simple. Prac. cared fet SA, OF aon 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 


tically any thick vegetable or animal grease 
would lubricate an axle correctly. 


It was found that petroleum oil would yield a lubri- 
cating oil which had many marked advantages. Among 
other advantages, it was later found that crude petroleum 
would produce different types of lubricating oil. 


Development in the manufacture of different grades and 
classes of lubricating oils came at a fortunate time. For 


mechanical arts developed rapidly. ‘Types of machinery Carey Enllon san of, 


| YACUUm O11 COMPAxY 
Rechener USA 


1 gallon can of 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” multiplied. Power and the transmission of power took on 
sharply different forms. 


Unless the lubricating problems were properly met, 
mechanical development would fail in its aim. Only the 
properly lubricated engine or motor could yield the efficiency 
aimed at. 


i . M . - 
The Vacuum Oil Company were the first manufacturers XN obiloi 


of petroleum residual lubricants; and were the pioneers in 
the field of scientific lubrication and demonstration of power 
1 gallon can of saving by the use of proper lubricants. 15 gallon drum of 
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Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’”’ 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


In the chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, “A” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A,” 
“Arc.” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” etc. The recommendations cover all models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
Electric Vehicles — For motor bearings and enclosed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the year around. For open chains and differential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C” the 
year around. Exception—for winter lubrication of pleasure cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” for worm drive and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” for bevel gear drive. 
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This policy meant a clear differentiation between difter- 
ent types of power production and transmission. 


Today in engineering circles throughout the world the 
Vacuum Oil Company is known as an institution which TP RIN 
first studies the mechanical problem and then supplies the ( | f 
lubricant which scientifically meets that problem. 


In taking up automobile lubrication, the Vacuum Oil 
Company simply pursued its professional methods which 
were already well established in other fields of power 
production and transmission. 


The Chart of Automobile Recommendations on these 
pages represents our professional advice. 


In using the oil specified for your car, you will use oil 
whose correctness was determined by very thorough and 
careful engineering analysis of your motor. The oil specified 
combines /zgh quality with correct body. 


It makes for: 


(1) Increased power—noticeable particularly on the hills. 
(2) Reduced carbon deposit. 

(3) Reduced gasoline consumption. 

(4) Reduced oil consumption. 

(5) Freedom from unnecessary repairs. 

If you use an oil which less correctly meets your motor con- 
ditions from a scientific standpoint, you are almost surely pouring 
trouble into your crank case. Wf) HS ov 

And it should be borne in mind that the trouble-maker goes to 
the most remote parts of your engine—awkward points for the 
repair man to reach. 

If your car is not listed in the Chart on these pages, a copy of 
our complete Lubricating Chart will be sent you on request. 


14 barrel of Gargoyle Mobiloil **A” 


An Economical Demonstration 


It will cost you probably less than $1.00 to fill your crank case 
with the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. You can then watch 
the results for yourself. 

The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for gasoline motor lubrication, 
purified to remove freé carbon are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in original 
packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. For information, 
kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


Vac UMsOLOOCONPAN YaRochester, Ney. UsS A: 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 
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55 gallon drum of Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ Detroit Chicago Minneapolis : 1 barrel of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘““E” 
Domestic Branches: Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
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$12.75 to 
$51.00 


according to de- 
sign, equipment 
and your loca- 
tion. All freight 


prepaid. 


meal’s over 
you can put 
each thing back with- 
out walking to and 
fro, and leave your 
kitchen neat as a pin. 


Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience won the 
Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco 


Kitchen Work Done 


While neighbors still plod 
around their kitchens to put away 
utensils and supplies after meals, 
women who own the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet are doinga score 
of delightful things elsewhere. 

“Mytimeisnow myown,’ writes 
one enthusiastic woman. 

Hoosier has places for 400 
things. It has 40 labor-saving 
features. It lets you sit down at 


our work, with everything at 
t . d y 8 erick’s* valuable kitchen hints. Jt’s FREE. 
ngers -ends. Write today. (309) 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 164 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Branch: 1067 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


—and Hours 
to Spare 


Hoosiers are made forlarge and 
small kitchens, for corners, for 
space under windows, against 
the wall or the center of the 
kitchen. 

Home builders and architects now- 
adays are equipping thousands of houses 
and apartments with the Hoosier. It 
costs no more than built-in cupboards, 
saves space and delights the housewife. 


Go see this newest Roll Door Model today. 
If you don’t know the Hoosier store in your town, 
send us your name and we'll mail you our new 


book about Hoosiers with Mrs. Christine Fred- 


The New Nut Candy 


Selected Virginia Peanuts roasted to a crisp, tasty 
brown—combined with Chocolate Candy of deli- 
cious flavor and consistency. You must try 


Nut Tootsie Rolls 


It is impossible to describe how good they really are. 
Made clean—Kept clean—Wrapped dustproof. 


Sold wherever Candy 1s sold. o (0) 
Da Roll 


THE STERN & SAALBERG CO.,N. Y. 


A roll is divided 
into six parts for 
your 
convenience 


[Tootsie Roll 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 47) 

With this equipment and a frying pan or 
two we were able to make some very fair 
pancakes — or flapjacks, as they are called 
in the West. 

Tish civilly invited the girl to eat with 
us, but she refused curtly, although, on 
turning once, I saw her eying us with 
famished eyes. I think, however, that on 
seeing us going about the homely task of 
getting breakfast she realized that we were 
not the desperate creatures she had fancied 
during the night, but three gentlewomen on 
a holiday—simple tourists, indeed. 

“‘T wish,”’ she said at last almost wist- 
fully—“I wish that I could understand it 
all. I seem to be all mixed up. You don’t 
suppose I want to be here, do you?” 

But Tish was not in a mood to make 
concessions. 

“As for what you want,” she said, “‘how 
are we to know that? You are here, aren’t 
you?—here as a result of your own cold- 
heartedness. Had you remained true to 
the very estimable young man you jilted 
you would not now be in this position.” 

“Of course he would talk about it!’’ said 
the girl darkly. 

“Tam convinced,” Tish went on, 
dexterously turning a pancake by a swift 
movement of the pan, ‘that sensational 
movies are responsible for much that is 
wrong with the country to-day. They set 
false standards. Perfectly pure-minded 
people see them and are filled with thoughts 
of crime.” 

Although she had ignored him steadily 
the girl turned now to Mr. Oliver. 

“They don’t believe anything I tell them. 
Why don’t you explain?”’ she demanded. 

“Explain!” he said in a furious voice. 
“Explain to three lunatics? What’s the 
use?” 

“You got me into this, you know.” 

“T did! I like that! What in the name 
of heaven induced you to ride off the way 
you did?”’ 

_ Tish paused, with the frying pan in the 
air. 

“Silence!’’ she commanded. “You are 
both only reaping what you have sowed. 
As far as quarreling goes, you can keep that 
until you are married, if you intend to be. 
I don’t know but I’d advise it. It’s a pity 
to spoil two houses.” 

But the girl said that she wouldn’t 
marry him if he was the last man on earth, 
and he fell back to sulking again. 

As Aggie observed later, he acted as if he 
had never cared for her, while Mr. Bell, 
on the contrary, could not help his face 
changing when he so much as mentioned 
her name. 

We made some tea and ate a hearty 
breakfast, while the men watched us. And 
as we ate Tish held the moving-picture 
business up to contumely and scorn. 

“Lady,” said one of the prostrate men, 
“aren’t you going to give us anything to 
eat?” 

“‘People,” Tish said, ignoring him, “‘ who 
would ordinarily cringe at the sight of a 
wounded beetle sit through bloody murders 
and go home with the obsession of crime.” 

“T hope you won’t take it amiss,’ said 
the man again, “‘if I say that, seeing it’s our 
flour and bacon, you either ought to feed us 
or take it away and eat it where we can’t 
see you.” 

“T take it,”’ said Tish to the girl, pouring 
in more batter, “‘that you yourself would 
never have thought of highway robbery 
had you not been led to it by an over- 
stimulated imagination.” 

“T wish,” said the girl rudely, “‘that you 
woulduit talk so much. I’ve got a head- 
ache.” 

When we had finished Tish indicated the 
frying pan and the batter. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “‘you would like to 
bake some cakes for these friends of yours. 
We have a long trip ahead of us.” 

But the girl replied heartlessly that she 
hoped they would starve to death, ignoring 
their pitiful glances. In the end it was our 
own tender-hearted Aggie who baked pan- 
cakes for them and, loosening their hands 
while I stood guard, saw that they had not 
only food but the gentle refreshment of 
fresh tea. Tish it was, however, who, not 
to be outdone in magnanimity, permitted 
them to go, one by one, to the stream to 
wash. Escape, without horses or weapons, 
was impossible, and they realized it. 

By nine o’clock we were ready to return. 
And here a: difficulty presented itself. 
There were six prisoners and only three of 
us. The men, fed now, were looking less 
subdued, although they pretended to obey 
Tish’s commands with alacrity. 


April 8, 1916 


Aggie overheard a scrap of conversation, 
too, which seemed to indicate that they 
had not given up hope. Had Tish not set 
her heart on leading them into the great 
hotel at Many Glaciers, and there exposing 
them to the taunts of angry tourists, it 
would have been simpler for one of us to 
ride for assistance, leaving the others there, 

In this emergency Tish, putting her hand 
into her pocket for her scissors to trim a 
hangnail, happened to come across the 
policeman’s whistle. 

“My gracious!” she said. “TI forgot my 
promise to that young man!” 

She immediately put it to her lips and 
blew three shrill blasts. To our surprise 
they were answered by a halloo, and a 
moment later the young gentleman himself 
appeared on the trail. He was no longer 
afoot but was mounted on a pinto pony, 
which we knew at once for Bill’s. 

He sat on his horse, staring as if he could 
not believe his eyes. Then he made his way 
across the stream toward us. 

“Good heavens!” he said. “‘ What in the 
name of ——” Here his eyes fell on the 
girl, and he stiffened. 

“Jim!” cried the girl, and looked at — 
him with what Aggie afterward character- 
ized as a most touching expression. But he 
ignored her. 

“Looks as though you folks have been 
pretty busy,” he observed, glancing at our 
scowling captives. ‘I’m a trifle surprised. 
You don’t mind my being rather breathless, © 
do you?” 

“My only regret,” Tish said loftily, “is 
that we have not secured the Indians. They 
too should be taught a lesson. I am sure 
that the red man is noble until led away by 
civilized people who might know better.” 

It was at this point that Mr. Bell’s eyes 
fell on Mr. Oliver, who with his hands tied 
behind him was crouching over the fire. 

“Well!” he said. ‘‘So you’re here too! 
But of course you would be.”’ This he said 
bitterly. 

“For the love of heaven, Bell,’ Mr. 
Oliver said, “tell those mad women that 
I’m not a bandit.” 

“We know that already,” Tish observed. 

“And untie my hands. My shoulders are 
about. broken.”’ : 

But Mr. Bell only looked at him coldly. 

“‘T can’t interfere with these ladies,” he 
said. “‘They’re friends of mine. If they 
think you are better tied, it’s their business. 
They did it.” 

“At least,’ Mr. Oliver said savagely, 
“you can tell them who I am, can’t you?” 

“As to that,”’ Mr. Bell returned, “I can 
only tell them what you say you are. You 
must remember that I know nothing about 
you. Helen knows much more than I do.” 

“‘Jim,’’ cried the girl, ‘“‘surely you are 
going to tell these women that we are not 
highway robbers. Tell them the truth. 
Tell them I am not a highway robber. Tell 
them that these men are not my accom-. 
plices, that I never saw them before.” 

““You must remember,” he replied in an 
icy tone, “that I no longer know your 
friends. It is some days since you and I 
parted company. And you must admit 
that one of them is a friend of yours—as 
well as I can judge, a very close friend.” 

She was almost in tears, but she persisted. 

“At least,” she said, “‘you can tell them 
that I did not rob that woman on the pass. 
They are going to lead us in to Many 
Glaciers, and. Jim, you won’t let them, 
will you? I’ll die of shame.” 

But he was totally unmoved. As Aggie 
said afterward, no one would have thought 
that, but a day or two before, he had been 
heartbroken because she was in love with 
someone else. ; 

“As to that,” he said, “it is questionable, 
according to Mrs. Ostermaier, that nothing 
was taken from you, and that as soon as the 
attack was over you basely deserted her 
and followed the bandits. A full descrip- 
tion of you, which I was able to correct in 
one or two trifling details, is now-in the 
hands of the park police.” \ 

She stared at him with fury in her eyes. 

“T hope you will never speak to me 
again,’’ she cried. 

“You said that the last time I saw you, 
Helen. If you will think, you will remem- 
ber that you addressed me first just now.” 

She stamped her foot. ‘ 

“Of course,” he said politely, “you can 
see my position. You maintain and possi- 
bly believe that these—er—acquaintances 
of yours’’—he indicated the men—‘“‘are 
not members of the moving-picture out- 
fit. Also that your being with them is of 
ue oe nature. But, on the other 
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She put her fingers in her ears and turned 
her back to him. 

“On the other hand,” he went on calmly, 
“T have the word of these three respectable 
ladies that they are the outfit, or part of it, 
that they have just concluded a cruel hoax on 
unsuspecting tourists, and that they justly 
deserve to be led in as captives and exposed 
to the full ignominy of their position.’ 

Here she faced him again, and this time 
she was quite pale. 

“Ask those—those women where they 
found my engagement ring,” she said. 
“One of those wretches took it from me. 
That ought to be proof enough that they 
are not from the moving-picture outfit.” 

Tish at once produced the ring and held 
it out to him. But he merely glanced at it 

“and shook his head. 

“All engagement rings look alike,’ he 
observed. ‘“‘I cannot possibly say, Helen, 
but I think it is unlikely that it is the one 
I gave you, as you told me, you may recall, 
that you had thrown it into a crack in a 
glacier. It may, of course, be one you have 
recently acquired.” j 

He glanced at Mr. Oliver, but the latter 
only shrugged his shoulders. 

Well, she shed a few tears, but he was 
adamant, and helped us saddle the horses, 
ignoring her utterly. It was our opinion 
that he no longer cared for her, and that, 
having lost him, she now regretted it. I 
know that she watched him steadily when 
he was not looking her way. But he went 
round quite happily, whistling a bit of 
tune, and not at all like the surly individual 
we had at first thought him. 

The ride back was without much inci- 
dent. Our prisoners rode with their hands 
tied behind them, except the young lady. 

“We might as well leave her unfastened,”’ 
the young man said casually. ‘‘ While I 
dare say she would make her escape if 
possible, and particularly if there was any 
chance of getting filmed while doing it, I 
will make myself personally responsible.” 

As a matter of fact she was exceedingly 
ude to all of us, and during our stop for 
luncheon, which was again bacon and pan- 
cakes, she made a dash for her horse. The 
young man saw her, however, in time, and 
brought her back. From that time on she 
was more civil, but I saw her looking at 
him now and then, and her eyes were 
positively terrified. 

It was Aggie, at last, who put in a plea for 
her with him, drawing him aside to do so. 

“T am sure,” she said, ‘‘that she is really 
a nice girl, and has merely been led astray 
by the search for adventure. Naturally my 
friends, especially Miss Tish, have small 
sympathy with such a state of mind. But 
you are younger—and remember, you loved 
her once.” 

“Loved her once!’’ he replied. ‘‘ Dear 
lady, I’m so crazy about her at this minute 
that I can hardly hold myself in.”’ 

“You are not acting much like it.” 

“The fact is,” he replied, ‘‘I’m afraid to 
let myself go. And if she’s learned a lesson 
I have too. I’ve been her doormat long 
enough. I tried it and it didn’t work. 
She’s caring more for me now, at this 
minute, than she has in eleven months. 
She needs a strong hand, and by George! 
I’ve got it—two of them, in fact.” 

We reached Many Glaciers late that 
afternoon, and Tish rode right up to the 
hotel. Our arrival created the most intense 
excitement, and Tish, although pleased, 
was rather surprised. It was not, however, 
until a large man elbowed his way through 
the crowd and took possession of the pris- 
oners that we understood. 

“Tl take them now,” he said. ‘Well, 
George, how are you?” 

his was to the leader, who merely 
muttered in reply. 

_ Td like to leave them here for a short 
time,” Tish stated. ‘They should be 
taught a severe lesson, and nothing stings 
like ridicule. After that you can turn 
them free, but I think they ought to be 
discharged.” 

“Turn them free!” he said in a tone of 
amazement. ‘‘Discharged! My dear 
madam, they will get fifteen years hard 
labor, I hope. And that’s too good for 
them.” 

Then suddenly the crowd began to cheer. 

It was some time before Tish realized that 
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they were cheering us. And even then, I 
shall have to confess, we did not under- 
stand until the young man explained to us. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t like to say 
anything sooner, for fear of making you 
nervous. You’d done it all so well that 
I wanted you to finish it. You’ve been in 
the right church all along, but the wrong 
pew. Those fellows aren’t movie actors, 
except Oliver, who will be freed now, and 
come after me with a gun, as like as not! 
They’re real dyed-in-the wool desperadoes 
and there’s a reward of five thousand dol- 
lars for capturing them.” 

Tish went rather white, but said nothing. 
Aggie, however, went into a paroxysm of 
sneezing, and did not revive until given 
aromatic ammonia to inhale. 

“TI was fooled at first too,’’ the young 
man said. “‘We’d been expecting a holdup 
and when it came we thought it was the 
faked one. But the person’’—he paused 
and looked round—‘‘the person who had 
the real jolt was Helen. She followed them, 
since they didn’t take her for ransom, as 
had been agreed in the plot. 

“Then when she found her mistake they 
took her along, for fear she’d ride off and 
raise the alarm. All in all,’’ he said reflec- 
tively, “it has been worth about a million 
dollars to me.” 

We went into the hotel, with the crowd 
following us, and the first thing we saw was 
Mrs. Ostermaier, sitting dejectedly by the 
fire. When she saw us she sprang to her 
feet and came to meet us. 

“Oh, Miss Tish, Miss Tish!” she said. 
“What I have been through! Attacked 
on a lonely mountain top and robbed of 
everything. My reason is almost gone. 
And my earrings, my beautiful earrings!”’ 

Tish said nothing, but, reaching into her 
reticule, which she had taken from the horn 
of her saddle, she drew out a number of 
things. 

“Here,” she said, “are your earrings. 
Here also is Mr. Ostermaier’s cigar case, 
but empty. Here is some money too. I'll 
keep that, however, until I know how much 
you lost.” 

“Tish!” sereeched Mrs. 
“You found them!”’ 

“Yes,”’ Tish said somewhat wearily, 
“‘we found them. We found a number of 
things, Mrs. Ostermaier—four bandits, and 
two lovers, or rather three, but so no 
longer, and your things, and a reward of 
five thousand dollars, and an engagement 
ring. I think,” she said, “that I’d like 
a hot bath and something to eat.”’ 

Mrs. Ostermaier was gloating over her 
earrings, but she looked up at Tish’s tired 
and grimy face, at the mud encrusted on 
me from my accident the day before, on 
Aggie in her turban. 

“Go and wash, all of you,” she said 
kindly, “and I’ll order some hot tea.” 

But Tish shook her head. 

“Tea nothing!” she said firmly. “I want 
a broiled sirloin steak and _ potatoes. 
And’’—she looked Mrs. Ostermaier full in 
the eye—“I am going to have a cocktail. 
I need it.” 

Late that evening Aggie came to Tish’s 
room, where I was sitting with her. Tish 
was feeling entirely well, and more talka- 
tive than I can remember her in years. 
But the cocktail, which she felt, she said, in 
no other way, had gone to her legs. 

“Tt is not,” she observed, “that I cannot 
walk. I can, perfectly well. But I am 
obliged to keep my eyes on my feet, and it 
might be noticed.” 

““T just came in,” Aggie said, ‘“‘to say 
that Helen and her lover have made it up. 
They are down by the lake now, and if you 
will look out you can see them.” 

I gave Tish an arm to the window, and 
the three of us stood and looked out. The 
moon was rising over the snow-capped 
peaks across the lake, and against its silver 
pathway the young people stood outlined. 
As we looked he stooped and kissed her, 
But it was a brief caress, as if he had just 
remembered the strong hand and being a 
doormat long enough. 

Tish drew a long breath. 

“What,” she said, “is more beautiful 
than young love? It will be a comfort to 
remember that we brought them together. 
Let go of me now, Lizzie. If I keep my eye 
on the bedpost I think I can get back.” 


Ostermaier. 
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38 years 
without repairs— 


HERES another record for roofs laid along the 
lines of The Barrett Specification. 


Think of it, 58 years without repairs—a sma// roof, 
it is true, but a 47g record. 


Barrett Specification Roofs will always last at least 20 years without 
a cent’s worth of repairs—a statement that is surely conservative 
enough when cases like the above are considered. 


Barrett Specification Roofs give longer service per dollar than any: 
other kind. They take the base rate of insurance and are approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Be sure to read Mr. Cook’s letter. 


As to big roofs — 


As to big roofs, those that cover 
great manufacturing establishments, 
high office buildings, vast ware- 
houses, etc.—they are almost always 
Barrett Specification Roofs. When 
an architect starts to figure roof-costs 
on large areas, he cannot escape the 
obvious economies of using the roof- 
ing which is lowest in price and costs 
exactly nothing to maintain! 

A copy of The Barrett Specification 
will be sent free on request. Address 
our nearest office. 
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{ AVEC. 
| { Archs. — Schwartz & 
Gross, N. Y. City. 

» Owners & Gen, Cons,— 
Johnson-Kahn Co., 
N.Y.C. Roof.Cons. 

—-Ford Roof Const. 
Co., New York 


& » 
VICTORIA °* 
BUILDING 
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Special Note 


We advise incorporating 
in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Specifica- 
tion, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. If any 
abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is 
suggested: 


ROOFING — Shall be a 
Barrett Specification Roof 
laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised Aug- 
ust 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and sub- 
ject to the inspection re- 
quirement. 
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TM 


TC 


Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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ONE QUALITY ONLY- THE BEST 
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Demonstrating the first pneumatic tire — 


Michelin in the Paris-Bordeaux Race, 1895. 


The Pioneer 21 Years Ago 


HE world’s first pneumatic automobile 

tire was made by Michelin 21 years 
ago. At that time Levassor (Panhard), 
Benz, De Dion —in fact all of the famous 
automobile pioneers —said that an air- 
filled tire made of cloth and rubber was a 
madman’s fantasy. 


None of these great men would give 
Michelin’s revolutionary ideas a trial, so he 


built the crude car illustrated above, and 
on it triumphantly demonstrated the utility 
of his great conception. 


This was in the historic Paris-Bordeaux 
Race of 1895. 


The results of this far reaching conquest 
assured the future of the automobile, and 
laid the foundation for the world’s tire 
industry. 


This was the first step in tire-making—for the last step, see next page: 


Michelin—Milltown—New Jersey 


MICHELIN - FOUNDED-!1832 E 
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April 8, 1916 — 
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ONE QUALITY ONLY-THE BEST 


Note the exceptional thickness 
of tread —ensuring 
maximum durability. 


MICHELIN UNIVERSAL TREAD— 


The new tire everyone is talking about. 


Just as Far Ahead Today! 


HE New Michelin Universal Tread behind it Michelin’s 84 years’ experience 

casing combines the advantages of rubber — in manufacturing rubber, and Michelin’s 21 
non-skids of both the raised-tread and suction- _—_—-years’ experience in making and selling pneu- 
tread types, and in addition, possessesthelong matic tires—both exclusive advantages that 
life and resiliency that have always distin- are at once the envy and the admi- 
guished both Michelin round-treads and the _ ration of the tire world. 
world-famous Michelin racing-type flat-treads. Just give this tire a trial 


The New Michelin Universal Tread has — that is all we ask. 
NOTE TO DEALERS: While we have thousands of loyal 


dealers throughout the country, we may not be adequately 
represented in your territory. Write for full information. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY | oon 


Canadian Headquarters — Michelin Tire Company of Canada, Ltd., 782 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal ments. Sold by dealers everywhere 
at an especially attractive price. 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
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One Policy 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


is pure lead reduced to paste 
form—white but readily tinted 
—indispensable to good paint- 
ing—a money saver to you 
Ask for Paint Tips 125 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 

Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NaTIonAL LEAD & Oi Co., Pittsburgh) 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


NAIL THESE 


There is 
only one wall board 
made with a wood core—only one 


Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


Asa wall-lining for houses it has withstood 
earthquake shocks, held fires in check, re- 
sisted moisture, kept out cold in winter and 
heat in summer and stood the test of time 
(in many houses for over 14 years). 

On steamships it is the only wall-lining 
outside of steel or wood panels that has 
stood the terrific strain of ocean travel. 


In the manufacture of many articles it 
has proven the most satisfactory material. 


_ Write for a sample and 
interesting booklet. 


Sold by dealers in strips 
four feet by onetoeighteen 
feet long. 


The Compo-Board Co. 
4303 Lyndale Ave.N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tae MOVIE QUEEN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


The director agreed to my plan, and then 
I asked Agnes to go with me to see Vivian 
Vane in a different picture every night for 
a week. We madea systematic study of her 
technique and the psychology of her audi- 
ences. Mrs. Grandon was right. So I said 
to Agnes: 

“Tf that’s all there is to it, dearie, you 
have the figure, the tresses and the beautiful 


facade. Now let’s see if you can give a cor- 


rect imitation of sweet sixteen.” 

The scheme worked beautifully. The 
first picture was a success, and the second 
one better. Agnes soon dropped all imita- 
tions and began to exhibit her own sweet 
personality without any affectation. The 
rest was easy, and her future was assured 
by the manager of the studio, who offered 
her a contract. 

It now became necessary to make known 
her identity, so we went together to the 
manager and told him the situation. He 
only smiled and called in his press agent. 

“‘Jimmie,”’ he said, “‘ you can release that 
story of Judge Underhill’s daughter making 
good in the pictures.” 

Agnes looked flabbergasted for a minute, 
but she managed to say: ‘‘Do you mean, 
Mr. Wendell, that you knew I was not 
May’s sister?” 

“Why, my dear child, I’ve known it for a 
month and have talked it all over with your 
father—he is strong for you. All that 
bothered him was your possible failure. 
The story in the paper will make him purr 
like a jew’s-harp.” 

Agnes was so happy that she motorbused 
up to Santa Barbara over the week-end. 

Andsuchastory! lam glad Judge Under- 
hill was capable of purring. It was a two- 
column feature with a three-column cut 
of Agnes. ‘Society Bud Makes Début in 
Film.”’. The same old bunch of superlatives 
followed. I thought the display would seem 
a bit vulgar to the Underhills, but they were 
quite unperturbed. Mrs. Grandon says 
that the judicial mind is not necessarily im- 
mune from ordinary human vanities. 

But this was not the usual press-agent 
palaver. Agnes had really arrived. In fact, 
in a very short time her pictures became 
wonderful sellers. As the demand increased 
her salary advanced, and within six months 
from the time we first went to the studio 
she was making a hundred and fifty dollars 
a week. Then she left us to go with another 
studio at two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
for a year or more she was first with one 
and then with another; but she finally came 
back where she started, with her first di- 
rector, Harry Barlow. That was four years 
ago. Since then they have gone up the lad- 
der together until Agnes is now one of the 
greatest favorites in America, with a salary 
of a thousand dollars a week—the kind of 
money the banks will take; and Harry Bar- 
low is one of the big stockholders of the 
company. If Agnes had written this story 
she might have told you whether or not the 
business ladder was the only one she intends 
to climb with Harry Barlow. I don’t know 
myself, but I am a monstrous good guesser. 


Costly Productions and Big Salaries 


Now that I have got us into the pictures 
and you have met a couple of movie queens 
I shall talk about the inmates of filmdom 
and their capers. A few observations, a lot 
of facts, and an occasional adventure sug- 
gest a literary omelette that would get a 


| “not-passed”’ in B9 English. But this tale 


is not written for school-teachers; and, be- 


| sides, that seems to me to be the only way 


to tell the things I feel most people want to 
know. 

The first question usually hurled at us is 
this: “‘ Are the advertised salaries and costs 
of production press-agent stuff?’’ Well, 
here is the truth as near as a woman can get 
it in such things. Big feature pictures cost 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand 


| dollars to produce, which, of course, is much 


more than most stage plays cost; but the 
earning capacities of a successful film are 
infinitely greater than the greatest of the 
legitimate dramas. In some cases one can 
estimate the cost-of feature plays by divid- 
ing the press dope by three. 

The amazing salary stories of the stars, 
however, are usually pretty true. There are 
several girls who earn one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year; and-one I-know of has 
a contract of four thousand dollars a week 
for fifty-two weeks in the year—besides a 
large percentage of the profits. How, you 


ask, can producers pay such fabulous sums 
for the art of mere girls? It is because they 
earn it. The public demand for our work 
regulates the pay. A little simple figuring 
ought to convince anyone that this is true, 
Take a first-class theater that plays nor- 
mally to a thousand a week and then put on 
a picture that draws two thousand a week, 
The manager knows instantly what the 
people want and he demands more of the 
popular stuff. If this happens in one theater, 
imagine the earning capacity of this par- 
ticular star when it is realized that there 
are eighty thousand theaters in the United 
States alone. Heaven knows how many 
there are in the world—and this has become 
a world industry. | a 

Our director-in-chief a while ago tried to 
sign up a certain man at five thousand dol- 
lars a week, and failed because this chap 
held out for a thousand dollars a day. Itis 
only fair to say, however, that this man is 
exceptional. As a rule the men do not earn 
so much as the women. This difference in 
the drawing power of men and women is 
one of the strangest phenomena of the 
moving-picture business. On the legitimate 
stage great stars are famous irrespective of 
sex; but in the movies the girls are far more 
popular than the men. Agnes Underhill has 
a stupendous following of her own sex. In 
the great lines waiting outside the theaters 
where she is filming the women outnumber 
the men three to one. Most of her mail is 
from girls, and the older women send her all 
sorts of gifts, from Bibles to flannel night- 
ies. They all want to mother her. 


The Director and His Methods — 


This same sex preference is manifested in 
the newspapers. It is very hard to get the 
press to use pictures of the men actors; they 
invariably want girls, and as a result of this 
the directors have to face a very serious 
problem. Every drama does not demand a 
girl lead; yet, as they are much the best 
sellers, the studios are put to their wits’ 
ends to meet this financial urge. Naturally 
they are in the game, first, as a business. 

My own opinion is that the popularity of 
girls over men is largely the fault of the 
studios themselves. For some reason they 
have always believed that a hero should be 
beautiful, and they have played up these 
masculine dolls to the limit; whereas if 
they were discerning they would know 
that most women and all men despise a 
beautiful man. b 

The actors and their salaries gain the 
most publicity; but there is another ele- 
ment, and perhaps the greatest, in the suc- 
cess of the moving pictures, about which 
the world knows little—and that is the di- 
rection of the film. The director is a new 
sort of bird that so far seems to have been 
left uncatalogued. I shall attempt his 
analysis. ome oft 

We find that there are two distinct types 
with opposite psychologies, and within each 
class there are some splendid artists and 
many duffers. Those who are familiar with 
the technique of the stage director know 
that he must of necessity have real actors 
to deal with, or his production will be bad, 
or at least very amateurish. He can direct 
the members of the cast in rehearsal only; 
when the real performance is given they are 
cast upon their own resources. But in film 
drama the actual performers, from first to 
last, can be directed from behind the camera. 
Each exit and entrance and every little 
movement in between can be ordered with 
the most minute precision. rae 

This method accounts for the success of 
many an actor who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but an agreeable personality, 
and it has developed an entirely new psy- 
chology in dramatic art. The director who 
has it believes that he alone is the artist of 
the picture; to him his actors are merely 
pigments with which he paints his canvas. 
He prefers to work with plastic personali- 
ties who can do his bidding in the tiniest 
detail. His egocentric conception of his 
function forbids his letting his paints know 
his intention, for if his actors should know 
the story they might feel impelled to put 
their own interpretation on their parts, 
thus running counter to his. So in many 
cases such directors do not permit the cast 
to read the script. Often the actors g0 
through a whole picture of many reels and 
haven’t the slightest idea what it is all 
about. As scenes are never made in the 


(Continued on Page 56) - 
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HOW 3400 R. P. M. WAS ATTAINED IN THIS CHALMERS 


Picture this in your mind at the start: 


There is stored up in every little drop of gasoline enough power to lift you 
off the ground eight or ten inches. 


Now the Chalmers engineers have translated this energy for you into wonder- 
ful flight. They have wakened this dormant energy, brought it to life and 
compelled it to perform. “They have made a gallon of gas deliver you 18 miles. 


They have done this by means of a 3400 r. p. m. engine. “They have 
attained it through magnificent engine speed. 


3400 represents, so far as we know, the highest crankshaft speed ever 
developed for stock car use in America. Nearly everyone understands the 
kick”’ that goes with speed. 


All that power is, is might plus the speed with which it is delivered. 


And to obtain a speed of 3400 revolutions per minute in this engine the 
Chalmers designers did these five things: 


1—Used a heavy 24-inch crankshaft. 

2—Balanced it to the weight of a hair in a special machine. 
3—Lightened the reciprocating parts, particularly the piston rods. 
4— Used aluminum pistons. 


5—Obtained by ingenious methods a distribution of gas which absolutely 
guarantees dry gas to all cylinders, cylinders 1 and 6 getting the same amount 
and quality of gas as cylinders 3 and 4. 


All told, they gave a new speed to the turn of the crankshaft, dissolved the 
last throb, and put a get-up-and-go into the car which has no superior in 
movement in any car of the day. 


Yes, it gave 18 miles of wonderful, easy, sparkling flight. 


But even more important than that, it put a liveliness there, a new spirit, a 
momentum that was immediate. 


You need never look to see if you have your foot on the brake or the little 
button in this car. For she accelerates to the touch as instantaneously as 
electricity responds to the turn of a switch. 

You feel that there is something more than machinery at your beck and call. 
You think the thing half human—so thoroughly does she understand your 
every wish. 

Touring Car and Roadster, $1050 Detroit; $1475 in Canada; 
Cabriolet, $1400 Detroit; $1900 in Canada. 


Color options: Meteor blue, Oriford maroon with gold stripe. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Michigan. 
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You could 
dip this 


house in 


porous, they absorb rain and moisture—unless damp- 

proofed and protected. 

This constant absorption of moisture from storms and 
wet weather makes the walls crumble and decay. The 
rain-soaked walls cause damp, unsanitary interiors. On 
cold days, the water in the pores freezes, producing in- 
numerable cracks and disfiguring the appearance of the 
building. 

Moreover, the rain and moisture drive soot and dirt 
into the pores, so that the walls become streaked, stained 
and unsightly. 

But there is an effective way to protect your building 
against deterioration and render it absolutely proof against 
rain and dampness. This has been done in the case of 
thousands of structures of all kinds with an economical 
preparation that dampproofs and beautifies the walls at 
the same time, namely, 


a 


: 5) por concrete, stucco, brick and masonry walls are 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


This is a high-grade liquid-cement coating, furnished in a variety 
of soft-toned, artistic shades. It makes concrete, stucco or brick 
walls rainproof and weather-defying. It seals all the pores and 
fills the hair cracks with a preparation hard as flint and proof 
against moisture. 

STONE-TEX becomes an inseparable part of the wall—it cannot 
chip, peel or flake off, like paint. It gives a very beautiful flat 
finish—most desirable for concrete, stucco, brick and masonry. 

STONE-TEX is applied with a brush. It is equally suitable 
for new or old walls, serving as a splendid protection against dis- 
integration and giving a soft, even-colored finish. 

If the walls of your building are unprotected against the elements, 
it will pay you to investigate this efficient dampproofing and beauti- 
fying preparation. 


FREE—Send today for Color Card and handsomely 
illustrated STONE-TEX book giving full information. 
‘The Trus -Con Laboratories 
101 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


WATERPROOFINGS 
OAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 


Trus-Con Agatex 
If your concrete floor 


Waterproofing Concrete 
For waterproofing 


foundations, reservoirs, 
tanks, tunnels, etc., 
Trus-Con Waterproof- 
ing Paste, Concentrated, 
is the recognized stand- 
ard. It is easy to use, 
being merely added to 
the water used in mak- 
ing the concrete. It is 
very economical because 
of its concentrated na- 
ture. Its waterproofing 
effect is positive and 
permanent. 

Further information 
about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Paste, Concen- 
trated, or concerning any 
waterproofing problem, 
sent immediately on 
request. 


is constantly dusting 
and crumbling, treat it 
with Trus-Con Agatex. 
Without changing the 
color or the appearance 
of the concrete, this 
preparation hardens 
and toughens the floor 
through and through. 
It is a colorless concen- 
trated liquid which 
chemically transforms 
the dusty, crumbling 
cement to an impene- 
trable agate-like sub- 


stance. Lowincost and . 


easily applied with a 
long-handled brush. 
Makes the floor dust- 
less and sanitary. 

Ask for full informa- 
tion about Trus-Con 
Agatex. 


Trus-Con Por-Seal 


A transparent, damp- 
proof coating forapplica- 
tion to stucco, concrete 
and masonry surfaces, 
above grade line. Ren- 
derssurfaces repellent to 
moisture, and prevents 
absorptionand penetra- 
tion of moisture without 
in any way changing the 
physical appearance of 
the treated area. Trus- 
Con Por-Seal is an eco- 
nomical insurance 
against cracking and dis- 
integration of stucco 
and concrete surfaces. 

Full details regarding 
this colorless, damp- 
proof coating sent on 
request. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
sequence of their projection, it is easy to 
understand the difficulty of interpreting the 
action. 

To illustrate the manner of this kind of 
directorship, I shall try to report a scene 
that I saw at the studio this morning. The 
stage was set, the cameras focused and 
properly angled, and the cast was ready. 
The director, sitting in an armchair, 
flanked by his assistants, called out: “‘All 
ready—camera!’’ Camera man _ begins 
cranking. ‘‘Now, Smith, enter slowly— 
look about—walk to desk—sit down—dis- 
cover letter—‘I wonder what this is’—open 
letter—as you read, register pain—now 
slowly raise the eyes—hold it a minute— 
now register pity—lower the head—hold 
it—now reach for the telephone—call num- 
ber A4327—slowly and without excite- 
ment—shake head, as though changing 
your mind—dissolve eoewhisielatter 
order to the camera man, who speeds up 
the machine so that the picture dissolves 
upon the screen. 

To see an actor with a full set of brains— 
there are a few with such equipment—thus 


| performing like a puppet is somewhat 


shocking, yet some of them have to do it. 
However, this type of director prefers to 
work with handsome marionettes who will 


| gladly subordinate whatever minds they 
| have to his, and if a director is a real artist 
| he can often make the cast do very unusual 
| acting. Not afew of the greatest film suc- 


cesses are only beautiful creatures with no 


| ability at all except that of performing ac- 


cording to instructions. This is proven by 
their utter collapse when they chance to 
fall under the direction of an inferior artist. 

It must not be inferred from this that 
directors of this kind are necessarily ego- 
tistical. Many of them believe that a pic- 
ture should be the work of one man, and 


| the undeniable success of many of their 


films fortifies them in the belief. The great 
danger from this kind of direction is that 
after a while all the manikins act alike. In 
other words, they interpret their parts just 
as the director would if he were acting. 
The other type of director builds his pic- 
ture codperatively. He is likely to call his 
cast together, after having given them the 
script to read, to discuss the play, the 


| character parts, and perhaps the psychol- 


ogy of the plot. He confers with the scenic 
artist, gives the technical director much 


| latitude, and the actors great individual 


freedom in interpreting their roles. A full 
stage rehearsal of the play in proper dra- 
matic sequence is then ordered. In direct- 
ing the scene just referred to, he would do it 
something like this: 

“Now, Smith, this is the scene in which 
you come in and find the note from your 
daughter on your desk. You will recall 
that when you read it you are crushed, and 
your first impulse is to telephone her hus- 
band; but you haven’t the spirit. Now 
let’s try it.” 


Custard Pie Comedy 


The scene is acted just as Smith thinks 


yl it should be done. Then the director: 


“Now that was very good, but I think 
you should hold the telephone longer— 
your indecision didn’t get over very well. 
Let’s try it again.” 

It can be seen that it is essential that 
Smith should know how to act. In fact 
this director can work well only with trained 
actors. He usually directs stars from the 
legitimate stage, and when one of these 
positive personalities falls under the first 
type of director the picture is a failure—if 
it ever gets that far. It usually doesn’t, 
however, for stars object to being told how 
to fold their hands. 

Nevertheless, both kinds of directors are a 
success. One of the greatest in America is 
of the first type. His actors, though fairly 
well known in filmdom, are immeasurably 
less important than he. It is often said 
that the reason he turns over to other di- 
rectors the great stage stars who come to 
his studio is that he refuses to share the 
headlines withthem. I think, however, that 
he believes he can make better pictures by 
using plastic actors in this way than by per- 
mitting personalities to obtrude themselves 
upon his canvas. I might add that there 


| are a few directors who follow both meth- 


ods—the choice depending upon the ma- 
terials with which they have to work. 
The egocentric director is almost impos- 
sible in comedy, for that form of expression 
depends largely upon the comedian. Most 
people are familiar with the comedies in 
every one of which, year after year, the 
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cut-ups do exactly the same stuff. They 
are the work of a director who employs a 
lot of fat and thin, long and short, and 
foolish-looking humans to pull his slapstick 
stuff. But no real comedian of the pictures 
could have the details of his comedy all ar- 
ranged for him, because so much depends 
upon the exigencies of the moment. Unlike 
stage actors we cannot have absolute di- 
rection, especially when we are working in 
public places—on street corners, breaking 
into parades, or at automobile races. One 
of the famous comedians of the country 
canceled his contract a short time ago be- 
cause he refused to offer his face to the im- 
pact of a custard pie. He did not know that 
custard pie was the favorite comedian at 
this studio. 

In my own case I merely learn the situa- 
tion, and all the comedy is my own—often 
thought out at the last minute. In rehears- 
ing I simply walk through my part. Neither 
the directors nor the actors know exactly 
what I am to do until the camera begins. 

And here is a curious thing: I often suffer 
the most excruciating stage fright during re- 
hearsals and, indeed, I have sometimes had 
to abandon a scene temporarily because of 
it. But usually when I hear the camera 
click it is like a “‘shot in the arm,” and I 
plunge in with the most abandoned joy- 
ousness. : 

They say every comedian wants to play 
Hamlet and every comédienne aspires to 
Rosalind, but I have wit enough to recog- 
nize my limitations—especially those of my 
nose. Also, I am made delightfully aware 
that feminine comedy is the rarest commod- 
ity on our market, and though I am not 
the romantic favorite that some of my sisters 
are my films sell so well that I beat nearly 
all of them to the pay envelope. { 


Unrealities of the Silent Drama 


Spencer Grandon in some articles he 
wrote gave a pretty full catalogue of the 
curious symbols the “defandum” drama 
has evolved; but he overlooked several 
that no doubt the women have noticed. If 
a director wishes to register the fact that a 
woman does not respond to the unwelcome 
advances of a man—say, in a ballroom, 
where Count Dubski is trying to pick up 
the banker’s daughter—he tells her, first, 
to flash anger with her eyes, then turn on 
her heel, toss up her head and sail haughtily 
away. Now no man ever yet saw a woman 
behave thus. What they all do—this for 
the benefit of male directors—is simply not 
to see the man or notice him at all. Per- 
haps the reason some directors have never 
learned this little fact is because they are ~ 
never snubbed. 

What kind of married people do you 
suppose address each other in letters as 
““My dear Husband” and ‘‘ Your loving 
Wife”? It probably would be shocking in 
the picture to have a wife write, “‘My dear 
Billy Boy,’ and sign it, ‘“‘Devotedly, 
Mabel.” Yet that’s about the way the mar- 
ried people I know write letters. Think of 
any woman, especially some fine old dow- 
ager from the codfish set of Boston, winding 
up her letter, ‘‘ Yours truly, Mrs. Peabody.” 

Another thing the girls want me to apolo- 
gize for is our table manners. I assure you 
that, out of the pictures, none of us race 
through our meals with such atrocious 
speed as that dictated by directors. Nei- 
ther do we all sit on the windward side of 
the table in order to gargle our soup more 
brazenly. Because there is so little action 
a dinner is difficult to stage, and we are 
taught to supply this defect by exagger- 
ated grimaces and caveman manners. Some 
directors must think that our standards 
are determined at stand-up lunch counters. 

Eating is one of the daily physiological 
functions, disgusting enough, and the only 
way to make it socially agreeable is to sur- 
round it with an elaborate ritual, called 
manners. Let anybody break one of the 
rules and make a noise eating soup, and 
everybody else within earshot is made 
quite ill. For this reason I have steadfastly 
refused in my comedy réles to resort to any 
gastronomic acrobatics. I don’t like it. 
Even rough comedy need not be coarse. 

Another thing, why will they never allow 
us to act with our backs to the camera? 
Our directors seem to think that disgust or 
indignation can be shown only with the 
face; I saw a famous French actress filming 
in one of her own successful stage dramas, 
and in her best scene she was supposed to 
have her back to her audience—and such 
eloquence as her back revealed! But her 
director compelled her to perform fullface 
in the camera. * 


A New Way to 
Make Walls 


The old way was to wait for mild 
weather and then send for the 
_ plasterers. Then the house was 
_ littered with broken laths, and 
: plaster was tracked all over it. 


: But that was not all. 


7 Next came the paper-hangers, or 
: painters, contributing their muss. 


_ Plaster wall construction and re- 
: pairing are expensive, both in ma- 
| terials and labor, and a nuisance 
from start to finish. 


— The new way-is just to nail on 


'NEPONSET 
~WALL BOARD 


| For Walls and Ceilings 


It comes ready- 
finished in two 
styles: quartered 
oak and cream 
finish. It need 
not be painted, 
but it can be. 


H é It is waterproof, 
= and should you 
: Only a Hammer wish to paint it, 
_ and Saw Needed the waterproofing 
z makes a priming 
= No chips, shavings, coat unnecessary. 


= plaster or drying. 
: Sheets are 32 and 48 It has a hundred 
usesat yourhome, 


office or factory. 


= in. wide and from 7 
= to 12 ft. long. 


Send for Booklet Today 


i 

= 
' BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
254 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


Chicago: 
1434 Monadnock Building Sits 


New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant: NEPONSE| 
Hamilton, Ontario PRODUCTS 


CT UC un TMNT S79 E 


STURDY roof, a handsome 
roof, yet not an expensive 
one if you use 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


termed by builders and owners ‘The roof- 
ing development of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The only built-up shingle which 
Opposes sun, storm and fire with several 
layers of waterproof, sparkproof material. 
Can't crack, curl nor work loose, and cost 
no more when laid than good wooden 


shingles. 
“Repairing and Building’’ 
FREE-send for it 
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There is one popular misconception that 
I wish to end forever—at least as far as it 
manifests itself in my profession—and that 


| is that the female of the species is more 


temperamental than the male. This absurd 
notion came about through press-agent 
stories of grand-opera song birds, who are 
supposed to be the least dependable bipeds 
extant. But I could cite hundreds of exam- 
ples to prove that the male has ten times 
the artistic temperament that we are sup- 
posed to possess. 

Time and time again we have had scenes 
tied up because the director was off his oats. 
In a great big set, made recently, with more 
than two hundred people assembled, the 
big chief became temperamental and or- 
dered in a piano, so that he could learn a 
new motif in the lame duck. Everybody 
joined in the dance and, though some of the 
joy was not quite refined, it was good fun. 
Such concessions as these to the director’s 
artistic temperament must make pictures 
cost a lot more money than necessary. 
An ill-tempered director will sometimes pi a 
whole day’s work and dismiss the cast be- 
cause he “‘loses his buttons.’’ Most of them, 
however, are supposed to turn out so many 
feet a week, so they cannot always indulge 
their masculine eccentricities. 

To prove further my contention I must 
tell a story of a rooster, that happened not 
so long ago. But first it is necessary to 
inform Eastern readers that the idea of 
roosters crowing at sun-up is of purely local 
origin. In California they crow all the time, 
night and day. In fact, so persistent are 
they in their peans that all sorts of ordi- 
nances are passed either to eliminate the 
roosters from the cities or else to compel 
their owners to attach mufflers. 

It would seem easy, therefore, to get a 
rooster to crow in a picture. We tried it 
once, and for the purpose secured a great 
big black Minorca, that was famous among 
fowl for his Carusolike accomplishments. 
The scene was in a graveyard, and we had 
Mr. Chanticleer tethered to a hidden peg 
upon the mound of a Mr. Hickey. I was 
supposed to be asleep on a stone slab, like 
a recumbent queen in Westminster Abbey. 
As the cock crew I was to arise, wipe my 
eyes, and rush out of the cemetery in horri- 
fied abandon. 

We got an early start—about 8 A. M.— 
and when everything was set I took to my 
granite couch and waited—and waited— 
and waited. The director tried everything 
from food to fright, but that darned rooster 
just strutted up and down over the late 
Mr. Hickey and never piped a note. 

I wish I could make this account as long 
as my mortuary vigil, and then perhaps 
you would understand why I feel so strongly 
on the subject. 

Several times during the day the hand- 
some thing preened himself and, after tak- 
ing a fine long breath and tossing his head 
heavenward, went through the first motions 
of a call to arms—but that was all. His 
temperament always choked him back into 
silence. 

At exactly 4:15 he looked over at my 
pained and haggard figure, lying as in 
death, and feeling that he had something 
to crow about uncorked a rough and rau- 
cous song that could be heard in Holly- 
wood, making with it all the accompanying 
gestures. Since that day I have been laying 
for the rooster-minded men who get off that 
old bromidiocy about the temperamental 
ladies of the stage. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two autobio- 
graphical sketches confided to Mr. Wagner by a 
“Movie Queen.” 


Honors Divided 


“A LARGE and intelligent crowd was 

present,” dictated W. A. Phelon, base- 
ball writer of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
and traveling with the Cincinnati Reds, to 
a telegraph operator at the Polo Grounds 
one day last summer. 

“The Associated Press says the crowd 
is the smallest of the season,”’ answered his 
office soon afterward. ‘“‘What do you mean 
by saying it is large and intelligent?” 

“Trvin S. Cobb and Maclyn Arbuckle are 
in the stand,” replied Phelon. ‘“‘They are 
large. I am intelligent.” 
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The Little Imitators 
A Valspar Story 


NVA cio their mother went to New York for a shopping afternoon, 
little Harold and Bertha S., of Great Neck, N. Y., got hold of 
some magazines and decided to play ‘‘advertisements.”’ 

On mother’s return she found them in the amusing pose shown above— 
Harold in his father’s top hat and coat and his sister dressed as a 
“grown-up’’—and Harold was pouring boiling water on the dining room 
table. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Mrs. S. writes: 


“They were imitating your Valspar advertisement showing the man pouring 
water on a dining room table. It gave me a start at first until I remembered 
that my table luckily is ‘Finished with Valspar,’ so we mopped up the mess and 
it was all right. 


“Incidentally the floor, also flooded with hot water, did not escape damage, as 
that is not Valsparred. 


“T thought this would interest you. It has taught us to use only Valspar 
VASES we need varnish. We are going to have the floors Valsparred next 
week. 
This interesting letter is a better advertisement than we could write 
ourselves. It points out that not only on furniture but on front-doors, 
window sills, porch ceilings, all varnished woodwork and floors—the 
places where ordinary varnishes are ruined by water—Valspar remains 
bright and new, and will not turn white. 
To clean Valsparred surfaces, you simply wash them with water—even 
hot soapy water. Wherever any varnishing is to be done around your 
home, be sure to use Valspar. If you wish to test it first, we will send on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing, sufficient Valspar 
to finish a small table or chair. 
Valspar may be had from most good paint and varnish dealers. 
will know where to buy it by the posters tn the dealers’ windows. 


You 


‘vopndcrsvenanacccnencttca once cannes tctCGNS 


For your white work use 


V. VALENTINE’S 

al-Ename 

Starts White—Stays White 
Ask Your Dealer 


SULA otc ecucncnveet cat tttatnctctttE 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
458 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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This is the well-known Valspar 
illustration that inspired the 
above incident. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade 
Varnishes in the World 


Boston 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago 


London Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco 
and principal Pacific Coast Cities 


wo NEN TEMES 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


© 1914 
by Valentine 
& Company 


Copyright 1916 by Valentine & Company 
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Look for this emblem 
on dealers’ windows. 


You Can Now Get Your Favorite Car 
On Time Payments 


This announces the next great step in the automobile business. 


From now on you can get almost any car you want—on a monthly 
payment basis. 


All you have to do is to purchase it on the Guaranty Plan of Time 
Payments. 


The terms are easy and convenient. 


You simply make the first payment on the delivery of the car. The 
balance in equal monthly payments. That’s virtually all there is to it. 


Any of the following cars can now be bought on the original Guaranty 
Plan of time payments: 


Buick Franklin Oakland 
Cadillac Hudson Oldsmobile 
Chalmers Hupmobile Overland 
Chandler Jeffery Paige 
Chevrolet Kissell Reo 

Dodge Maxwell Studebaker 
Ford Mitchell Willys-Knight 


No matter where you live, this plan is meant for you. 


‘So if you are one of the tens of thousands who have just been patiently 
waiting for this announcement, here is your big chance. 


_ See the dealer in your town who handles the car you want. If it 
is one of those listed above, tell him you want to buy it on the Guaranty 
Plan. He will understand and make all the arrangements immediately. 


No longer is it necessary for you to take a big lump sum from your 
savings to pay for your car all at once. 


The Guaranty Plan climinates that. 


No longer is it necessary for you to save and save until you have 
accumulated enough to buy a car. 


The Guaranty Plan eliminates that. 


No longer is it necessary for you and your family to be without the 
pleasure, benefits and advantages of a car. 


The Guaranty Plan makes it possible for you to get your car now. 


And the day you drive that car home, life will take on a new interest 
for every member of the family. 


In a hundred ways every day your car will enable you to do things 
easily that are now a task. 


There will be pleasant short trips on holidays and week-ends—and 
enjoyable long tours when vacation time comes. 


You will lead a bigger life in a bigger world—and the Guaranty Plan 
makes it possible for you to begin now. 


Cars are better than they ever were before—prices were never so 
low— upkeep was never so moderate. 


Remember, any car on this list can now be yours on the new Guar- 
anty (time payment) Plan. Make your first payment and drive home 
in your own car. 


Get the car you want now—see the dealer today. 


Or, if you would like to receive full particulars first, fill out this 
coupon and send it to us today, or write us a letter at once. 


Car Buyers—Send Us This Coupon 


Buick ==  \Chevrolet-—— Hudson —— Oldsmobile —-_ Overland <= 
Cadillac Dodge ae Hupmobile —_ Maxwell _—_ Paige == 
Chalmers —_ Ford ies Jeffery = Mitchell os. 2 Reo — 
Chandler _—.__—s- Franklin —— Kissell —_-+ Oakland — = Studebakerage=— 


| 
! 
i 
| 
i} 
1 
1 
| 
Willys-Knight : 

GUARANTY SECURITIES CORPORATION, I 
Equitable Building, 1 
New York, N. Y. \ 

I have checked (V) the cars in the above list in which I am interested. | 
Please send me complete information about the Guaranty Plan as it is applied to the ! 
purchase of the cars I have checked. 
I 

1 

! 

| 

1 

i} 

| 

i 

! 

| 


Name 


Address 


Guaranty Securities Corporation, Equitable Bldg., New York 
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Look for this emblem 
on dealers’ windows. 


The First Organized National Service to 
Help Dealers Sell Automobiles 


Guaranty Securities Corporation is the first organization of its kind 
in the world. 


Its purpose and service is to directly assist automobile dealers to sell 
and the public to buy motor cars. 


It has no cars of its own to sell. 
It has nothing but service to offer automobile dealers. 
This service is absolutely free. 


And there is virtually no added expense to the car buyer beyond 
ordinary six per cent. interest on the deferred payments. 


For months we have been endeavoring to reach every dealer in the 
| cars listed on opposite page, with the details of the Guaranty Plan. 


Hundreds of dealers all over the country are already selling thousands 
of cars on the Guaranty Plan. 


It is sound, secure and safe. 


Any dealer (in cars listed on opposite page) who has not received 
full particulars, may have them promptly for the asking. 


The Guaranty Plan enables dealers to sell their cars on time pay- 
ments—one down payment followed by monthly installments until the 
car is paid for. 


: Guaranty Securities Corporation will finance for any dealer (in cars 
listed on opposite page) any number of sales he makes on this basis. 


___ It makes no difference how large or how small your business is—we 
will handle it. 


Whether you sell one car a week or a hundred cars a month is beside 
the point. 


All you can sell on this liberal installment plan, we will finance for you 
_as fast as the mails will carry the papers to us and our check back to you. 


Every dealer knows the tremendous automobile market just waiting 
to buy cars on the time payment plan. 


__, Every dealer knows that this market is and always has been prac- 
_ tically unlimited. 


__ Many dealers have tried to work out their own plans. But such a 
plan takes a lot of money or uses up a lot of bank credit and that in 
most cases has been the big stumbling block. 


So we have worked out a plan for all dealers—large and small. 


From now on, with the service of the Guaranty Securities Corpora- 
tion, you will be able to sell as many cars as your factory can supply 
you with—on this new and practical Guaranty (time payment) Plan. 


The Guaranty Plan has been worked out and is backed by a group 
of capitalists some of whom are among the largest in the country. 


Its soundness is vouched for by many of the leading banking and 
financial institutions in America. 

As to the standing of the Guaranty Securities Corporation, we refer 
you, by permission, to the following banks: 


Metropolitan Trust Co., New York First National Bank, Chicago 
Liberty National Bank, New York Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


The quicker you adopt this new Guaranty Time Payment Plan, the 
quicker you and your customers can enjoy its benefits. 


Right now thousands of people in every state are waiting to buy cars 
on the Guaranty Plan. 


If you are not fully informed about our service, fill out this coupon, 
mail it to us and we will send full particulars—or, better yet, telegraph. 


Dealers—Send Us This Coupon 


Buick ae) chevrolet... Hudson Oldsmobile Overland 

Cadillac _ Dodge Hupmobile - Maxwell e Paige —— 

Chalmers Ford Jeffery Mitchell _ Reo nat 

Chandler —— Franklin Kissell Oakland Studebaker =~ 
Willys-Knight —— 


GUARANTY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 
Equitable Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


I am an authorized dealer in the cars which I have checked (V) in the above list. 
Please send me complete information about the Guaranty Plan. 


Name 


Address 


Ne a ee 


- 


Bldg., New York 
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C2 SX 
IN/MOON MOTOR CAR CO.|Alk 
MLST-LOUIS.MO.U.S.A,JN] 


All this for $1195 


See the Moon Six-30 drawn up alongside 
of any of the cars selling at anywhere 
near its price and then you'll realize how 
much car in size and beauty you're get- 
ting in it for your money. Just think—the 
wheelbase is 118 inches.- And it’s a power- 
ful car—new Continental-Moon Motor, 
developing 46 H. P. Fully equipped— 
the latest improvements. Delco lighting, 
starting and ignition. Stromberg car- 
buretor. Full floating rear axle. Stewart 
vacuum system, tank in rear. Genuine 
Spanish leather upholstery. See the car. 


Six-30 (5 sais Ssckea ) $1195 
Six-44 (7 nite) 1475 


Write for booklet, describing and illustrating 
Moon Cars. 
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Moon Motor Car Co.,St. Louis, U.S.A. 


TI RRKKS 


AQ 


We should like to hear from any young 


woman who wants to attend college, musical conservatory, 

business college or technical school at our expense next 
Fall. The story of how more than a thousand have already secured 
educations at our expense, and the benefits derived therefrom, is an 
interesting one. Let us tell you all about it. Address, Box 326, 
Educational Division, THE LApIES’ HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\/ENUS PENCILS 
17 different degrees a | 


yu 
realize the danger until your eyes are ruined. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Gives you safety and comfort too. Should be 
worn by every indoor worker. 

Should be on sale by your stationer, optician 
or druggist, but if not, order of us direct. 


for every known 
purpose. 
Also two 
copying. 


on letter- 

head for free 

trial sample. 

_ American Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave. New York 


25c prepaid anywhere. 
Featherweight Eyeshade Company, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 


“Come Canoeing With 


Canoeing in an ‘‘Old Town Canoe" is pleasure, recreation and 

exercise all in one. It is a master canoe in every detail—sturdy, PY: 
durable and easy to paddle. 4000 canoes ready, $30 up. Easy to ¥%@ 
buy from dealer or factory. Send for Catalog ¢ 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO.,556 Middle St., Old Town, Maine,U.§. A. 
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Al FURBISHED GEN- 
TLEMAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Harrigan sat on his bunk’s edge for a long 
time. Then he went to the locker and raised 
the lid. The under side of a trooper’s locker 
lid is apt to tell something of his life, as the 
walls of a man’s room do. In one corner of 
Harrigan’s was a cheap photograph of two 
girls sitting on a settee, with two men stand- 
ing behind them. The men were dressed 
in deeply creased black civilian clothes. 
Handkerchiefs were tucked in their necks 
to absorb the moisture of a summer after- 
noon. The hair of one of these men was 
damply brushed down over his forehead in 
two crescent-shaped curls. His hand rested 


| stiffly on the shoulder of the lady in front 


of him. 

Harrigan looked at this picture a moment 
and then detached it. There was a highly 
colored card depicting a conventionalized 
dove hurtling through amber space, trailing 
a swallow-tailed pennant, on which was 
written: Friendship—August 24, 1910. 
There was another card—two clasped hands 
shorn off at the elbow; and above them was 
written: 


Love—August 25, 1910. This | 


transitory record also came away. Then | 
there followed a shower of pictures—mostly | 


prima-facie photographs of skirtless chorus 


| girls pasted on cigaretty-looking cards. 


When the havoc was all wrought there 
remained a single picture. It had been 
culled from an Art Page in a woman’s maga- 
zine. It was a recent addition to the group. 
It was called Annabel Lee; and it showed 
a very misty-looking young person floating 
out of a misty-looking background down a 
misty-looking beach. Harrigan regarded it 
long and tenderly, and gently closed the 
locker lid. Then, still clothed in his pride of 
a uniform, he threw himself full length on 
his bunk and bit holes in his pillow until 
reveille. Ina hushed undertone he directed 


a diatribe at himself and his general per- | 


spicacity: 
“Tf what you know, Hap Harrigan, was 


a bullet, it’d be small-bored for a mikerobe’s | || 


musket, and if your brains was powder they | 


wouldn’t shoot it an inch.’ 


Nevertheless, recall found him at the | 


door of a certain nipa shack on the edge of 
the town, where dwelt a human derelict the 
soldiers called Squawman Dikeman. Harri- 
gan found him awake and nervous. 

““T’ve got a wad saved up, Dikeman— 


enough money to keep you in vino for a 


year. You can have it a little at a time— 


| but I want you to learn me.” 


“Learn you what?” 

“Learn me all they learned you at that 
college called Merton you talk about when 
you're lit—all but one thing.” 

“Tn a year?” 

“Till it’s done—and I learn things quick, 
Dikeman.” 

Iv 

ARRIGAN worked as never student 

worked before, but his Waterloo came 
when he made his formal application for 
candidacy for a commission. His friend, 
the captain, was absent and the lieutenant 
was commanding the troop. He read the 
carefully prepared paper through and 
glanced hopelessly up at Harrigan; read 
the paper again and then burst into an up- 
roar of laughter. 

“T’msorry, Harrigan—Ireallyam. Ihad 
no business to laugh. It’s pathetic; but 
it’s funny too. You can’t guess how funny 
tases 

At least there was nothing funny in Harri- 
gan’s face this time. 

“Smithers, of A Troop, done it—did 
it—in four years. I’ve been working; and 
Dikeman—he’s an Oxford man if he is a 
drunk—Dikeman says he can pull me 


| through.” 


“But Harrigan—it’s a joke.” 

“All right, sir. I’ll pass the joke. I’m 
entitled to go before an examining board. 
I can try—can’t I?” 

The officer considered him long and 
thoughtfully. 

“T think it’d be kinder to tell you, Harri- 
gan—right out and out and man to man— 
it’d save you pain in the end.” 

“‘T guess I can stand it. I know I ain’t 
got no education.” 

“Tt isn’t only education. Why, Harri- 
gan—an officer’s supposed to be a gentle- 
man. That’s what the Articles of War say; 
and you can’t make a gentleman by Act of 
Congress.” 

“Well, what isa gentleman? Can’t I get 
to be one—same as anybody?’ 


April 8, eae 


Here’s a tempting relish 
with the érue tomato taste— 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Put it on cold meat. Let it “appe- 
lize” your favorite dish of beans, 
spaghetti, fish, soups or oysters. 

Blue Label Ketchup is made from 
| plump, juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes— 
cooked lightly in order to retain the 


natural flavor and seasoned with 
pure spices only. That’s all. But it 
makes one of the most delicious 
relishes you ever tasted. And it keeps 
after it is opened. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


if Write for booklet, “Original Menus." A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


' Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The EVOLUTION of 
BILLING and ADDRESSING 


It serves every | 
purpose of ad- 
dressing of any 
$150 motor ma- 
» chine on any list 
of 10,000 names 
or less, and also 
makes best known 
ribbon print fill-in 
for processed cir- 
cular letters for 
mailing in lotsof 

20 or more with 


Rent, light, water, 
telephone, premi- 
um, due and other 
bills or notices 
for fixed or like 
amounts filled-in, 
dated, and ad- 
dressed at same 


operation, by 
this most ef- 
ficient little 
$45.00 Ad- 
dressor at 


one-tenth — personal signa- 
cost and ture at one- | 
time, and half postage 
mailed in rateof penor 
lots of 20 typewriter 
ormoreat fill-in work. 
one-half .. 

Postageof — 

pen or 

typewriter 

bills. 


Catalog Free ° 


$< & w- 
MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, or j 

279 Broadway 538So.Clark 620MainSt, Wells-Fargo Bldg. _ 

New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 

And other Principal Cities 
Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Addressing Machines. 
Makers of hand, foot and motor Addressors for every purpose | 
and size list from one hundred to one million names. 


PLAYS for AMATEURS 


If it’s in print we have it 
Largest stock in U.S. Write for free illustrated catalog that makes 
ordering by mail as easy and satisfactory as if selected in person, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 921 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Makes Your Desk 
Look New—In a Jiffy 


Think of it! 


You can keep your 


office furniture looking beautifully 
polished and spotlessly clean—free 
from ink spots, dust and dirt, by 
occasionally dusting with a piece of 
cheese-cloth moistened with 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING) 


Liquid Veneer isa SURFACE FOOD. It 
prolongs the life of the furniture and wood- 
work by giving it a stronger, more durable 
finish. A 50c bottle often means a saving of 
$50.00 in refinishing. 

A single trial—five minutes of your office 
boy’s time—will show you exactly how 
Liquid Veneer will improve the appearance 
of your office. Send the coupon below, with 
eight cents in stamps, for a liberal trial 
bottle. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
U.S.A. Canada 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me the trial bottle of Liquid 
Veneer so that I can see exactly how it will 
improve the appearance of my office. I enclose 
eight cents in stamps. 


Name 


12 FOR 50c POST 
25 FOR $1.00 °4'? 


Plants will positively bloom any- 
where in the United States six weeks 
after planting. I replace all that fail. 

SHASTA DAISIES—largest flower- 

2 ing, 20c each, 6 for $1.00. 
co VIOLETS — sweet smelling, 15c each, 

8 for $1.00. 

Purple 25c each, 5 for $1.00 
GERMAN } Winke 20c each, 6 for $1.00 
IRIS Yellow 15c each, 8 for $1.00 
All items prepaid. All the above plants are hardy any- 
Where. Will increase in size and beauty each year. 
FR E E 6 giant flowering pansy plants FREE with 
each $2.00 purchase. Order immediately. 


BEN S. WESTHEIMER, 208 Third St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Send for list of hardy guaranteed shrubs and plants. 


ETI Jeautious 
fre COVERS me 
i , 


y CO dixte*Lo1us-— a Same of 
|SEATCOVERS ~—S=B= >), 
i Highest Quali 
for AUTOMOBILES $= fYerest Quality '\ 
As Dioneer manufacturers of Automobile Fabric Supplies,made § 
in our own modern factory, we unqualifiedly guarantee the f 
Luxury, Durability, Perfect Fit, and Ease of Attaching and ff 
Detaching, Nathan Luxurious Seat Covers. Prices $5 and up- 6 
ward—large variety in textures and colors—a size for every type ff 
ofcar. Atall Dealers’—write us for FREE Samples and Catalog 


NATHAN NOVELTY. MANUFACTURING (o 


WORLDS LARGEST VARIETVAUTO & MOTORCYCLE FABRIC SUPPLIES Yom * 
DEPT.:A’ 88 READE ST. NEW:YORKCITY.; 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEA List of In- 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
Prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Tf you have to get to be a gentleman, 
Harrigan, you’ve got to start early enough 
to be able to develop the finer instincts. 
You say Smithers did it in four years. 
Maybe he did. If he did he made up for 
twenty years’ standing still. But while 
Smithers was standing still, what were you 
doing? Why, you were understudying Den- 
ver Curly, and learning to beg, and to pick 
pockets—and, for all I know, knock people 
on the head with slungshots.” 

“Yes—that too,” said Harrigan frankly. 
“T can lift your watch before I leave the 
room and you won’t know it. I can steal 
any card you ask for from a new pack. I 
could sell the Flatiron Building to the com- 
manding general, I guess. But the men in 
the troop will tell you I’m square. I don’t 
steal and I don’t cheat and I don’t lie. I 
don’t do so because I don’t want to. I never 
did want to. I thought that was what 
counted. I can make up the rest.” 

“The reason you can’t understand is the 
same reason you can’t be an officer, Harri- 
gan.” The young officer was digging into 
the deal desktop with a paper knife. He 
had undertaken aseemingly impossible task. 
““You’ve been a bird of prey too long. 
You’ve learned to think of number one 
every time. Your hide’s too thick to under- 
stand all the little indignities and slights 
that would be put on you. That’s what I 
mean when I say you haven’t got the finer 
instincts. If you could understand what 
I’m going to tell you there’d be some hope 
for you. I’m trying to give you practical 
reasons why no examining board could listen 
to you. The way it’s usually put is: ‘How’d 
you like to have this man in your own 
family?’ 

“These old majors and colonels usually 
have a daughter or a niece tucked away 
somewhere and they get a mental vision of 
an item in the Army and Navy Journal 
that’s recorded Service births and deaths 
and marriages for the better part of a cen- 
tury—something like this: 

“A wedding of interest to the Service 
took place at the quarters of Colonel and 
Mrs. Pazaza when their charming daughter, 
Mary Ann, became the bride of Lieutenant 
Hap Harrigan. The bride’—and so on, and 
so on—‘while the groom will be remem- 
bered in the police courts of America for his 
early connection with the notorious Denver 
Curly, King of the Hobos. Lieutenant 
Harrigan has had a varied career ? 

“Harrigan, you’d be a shame to your- 
self, a reproach to the Service, and a thorn 
in the side of those who loved you.” 

The soldier had suddenly turned pale, 
but when the officer looked at him again he 
was grinning wanly. 

*‘T never thought of that!’’ he said, and 
held out his hand for his application paper, 
leaving the officer thoughtful for the space 
of time in which a man might count ten. 

Then he dropped his eyes to the page of 
the magazine he had been reading. The 
story was pointing a moral from the life 
and death of Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘‘He met 
disaster with a quip and a smile Ae 

“But Harrigan,’’ mused the Lieutenant, 
after a moment’s consideration, “is a 
roughneck and a bum; and that settles it.” 


Vv 


R. SNEATH had no great difficulty in 

locating the son of George Huffcutt, 
alias Harrigan, once he was sure of the 
father. The army system of identification 
leaves nothing to be desired, and at the 
very moment when Harrigan was receiving 
his cowp de grace in the orderly room, a fat 
man, arrayed in linen, puggree, cummer- 
bund, and all the tourist appurtenances of 
necessity that the natives never use, was 
inquiring for the barracks of Troop 8. He 
found the sixth baron doing his bit at 
kitchen police and peeling potatoes on the 
barrack stoop. It required time and cajol- 
ing to produce a measure of credulity. 

“But I dope it this way,” said Harrigan 
at last: “If it’s a con game, who loses? 
Not me; and the bank says your check’s 
good for real money.” 

The testamentary provision bade fair to 
be the stumblingblock. 

“Do I get this girl game—me to marry a 
girl I’ve never seen and never heard of—is 
that it?”’ 

“Tt is so nominated in the bond,” said 
Mr. Sneath, who would always have his 
little joke; then he dropped away gasping, 
for Harrigan did not consider his answer 
ten seconds. 

“Well, I won’t do it!” 

Mr. Sneath picked up a potato. He re- 
garded it for a moment in deep thought. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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SELLERS KITCHENEED “NEW IDEA” 


THE BETTER £ 
KITCHEN CABINET 


EN 


ibis the Sellers Kitcheneed 
Identification Mark 


~ 


foe RIG | 


Sellers Porceliron Top 


Showing Sellers Patented Roll Curtain Lifter. 


The Latest Kitchen Cabinet 


Achievement 


The Sellers Kitcheneed 
“NEW IDEA” 


“Your own idea of what a 
kitchen cabinet ought to be.” 


HIS, the Sellers Kitcheneed ‘‘ New 
Idea,” is the latest, most perfect 
achievement of the organization mak- 
ing “‘your own idea of what a kitchen 
cabinet ought to be.’ It has been 
over twenty-five years developing. 


It possesses more patented, practically- 
useful convenience features than even 
any Sellers Kitcheneed has ever had. It 
represents the further conservation of a 
woman’s energy in using an article already 
designed to save labor. 


The ‘‘New Idea’’ Flour Bin is the most 


sanitary, practical and simply constructed bin 
ever put on a Sellers Kitcheneed. A simple prob- 
lem in physics producing a perfect balance enables 
a woman to fill the bin with fifty pounds of flour in 
the position you see it here, and return to its 
original position without effort. It is easily re- 
moved for thorough cleaning, and on account of 
its construction, cannot cake with flour. 


The Sellers Kitcheneed Roll Curtain Lifter 


in the base—by simply bringing the handle across 
the front of the base the roll curtain is lifted, 
permitting the easiest access to the base com- 
partment. It is not necessary to stoop and lift the 
curtain from the bottom. 


There are-other convenience details, many 
of them, that are a part of the Sellers Kitcheneed 
“New Idea.’”’ These mentioned are significant 
of the value of the rest. To conserve a woman’s 
strength and, incidentally and importantly, her 
youth, has been among the chief motives for the 
designing of this new Sellers Kitcheneed. 


A new booklet is ready, featuring this cabinet in 
detail together with the two other Kitcheneed 
models. Your request will bring it. But, you will 
want to see the cabinet at the Kitcheneed dealer’s 
store in your community. 


G. I. Sellers & Sons Co. 


230 Thirteenth Street ELLWOOD, INDIANA 
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Goodyear Cord 
Tires are made 
with the famous 
All- Weather Tread 


shown on the right, ~ 


and the Ribbed 
Tread, on the left. 


Ask the nearest 
Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for 
Goodyear Cord 
Tires. 


DHE cord tire idea itself is not new. 
Cord tires were built by us as 
early as 1904. They were pro- 
duced and marketed in Europe 
even before that. For years our 
make was used successfully on 
electric cars. 


———————) Meanwhile the Goodyear Cord 
has been perfected for gasoline cars and is now being 
used extensively by those who desire its unique 
advantages. 


In Goodyear Cord Tires, layer upon layer of very 
strong, pliable cords are impregnated with rubber, 
with the result that the body of the tire is extremely 
resilient. 

Bear in mind that the cords are not cross-woven. 
They lie side by side, layer upon layer. 


Around each cord, and on each side of each layer, 
is a cushion of live rubber. 


Such construction unites all the natural elasticity 
of rubber with the tremendous strength of the cords, 
producing a tire-body that yields freely. 


When the Goodyear Cord Tire strikes a road 
obstruction, it yields to the blow and recovers. 


The cords give. The rubber stretches. The tire 
is saved from damage and its life is prolonged. 


That is one of the reasons why Goodyear Cord 
Tires last longer, go farther and have greater freedom 
from tire troubles. 


The Goodyear policy of full value to the buyer is 
carried out as faithfully in Goodyear Cord Tires as 
in our other types. 


And the growing sales of Goodyear Cord Tires 


testify to their buyers’ belief that their extra benefits 
are well worth the extra price. 


Like the average user of Goodyear Tires, the user 
of Goodyear Cord Tires simply renews one equip- 
ment after another. 


He is satisfied. He has found the tire of tires. 
He feels that it is needless to experiment further in 
an effort to get better tires or greater advantages 
than the Goodyear Cord affords him. 


The majority of those who buy Goodyear Cord 
Tires prefer the No-Hook type because it is forti- 
fied against blow-outs, by our On-Air cure; rim- 
cutting, by our No-Rim-Cut feature; loose treads, 
by our rubber rivets; insecurity, by our multiple 
braided piano-wire base; puncture and skidding, by 
our double-thick All-Weather and Ribbed Treads. 


In addition to these standard Goodyear safe- 
guards, he is further insured against blow-outs by 
the flexibility of the Goodyear cord construction; 
he enjoys an added degree of fuel economy by 
reason of this tire’s easy-running; he rides with 
greater comfort because of its oversize and its 
increased volume and cushion of air. 


That the added desirable qualities and the extra 
value of Goodyear Cord Tires are appreciated by 
manufacturers is shown by the adoption of these 
tires as standard equipment for the Packard, the 
Locomobile, the Franklin and the Peerless. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are made 1n the Goodyear 
No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher types, with All 
Weather and Ribbed Treads, for gasoline and 
electric cars. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Vhat Makes Goodyear Cord Thres Better? 


hres That Bring New Motoring Luxury 
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SENSE of utmost tire security, 
with a newenjoyment and anew 
comfort in motoring — 
Protection from stone-bruise and 
blow-out— 

Extremely long mileage, and tire- 
service free from worry— 

The Goodyear Cord Tire user 
gets these very real advantages, and others. 


He gets them because of Goodyear Cord Tire 


construction, and because of the extraordinary flexi- 


bility which results from that construction. 


This tire is built up of cords placed loosely side by 
side in diagonal layers, without cross-weave. 


Thus the cords are allowed to give in any direc- 
tion. The tire-walls are remarkably flexible, and the 
tire itself lively, speedy and responsive. 


So it yields readily under impact with road obstruc- 
tions, fairly absorbing them. 


A tire less supple, and consequently less yielding, 
is often ruptured by severe impact. Then comes a 
blow-out—at once, or later on—causing delay, 
inconvenience and expense. 


How easily Goodyear Cord Tires run, and with 
how little road friction, was shown in the last fuel 
economy test of Franklin cars, May 1, 1915. 


These tires were used on the three cars which 
made the highest mileage records on one gallon of 
gasoline—55 miles at New Haven, Conn.; 53 miles 
at Phoenix, Ariz.; and 51.8 miles at Akron, Ohio. 


Fifteen cars traveled farther than 40 miles per 
gallon; and of these, ten were equipped with Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


These performances confirm our own demonstra- 
tion, with instruments built to determine the power 
consumption of tires, that the Goodyear Cord type 
runs more easily and saves power. 


Again and again this was confirmed, and the 
“speed” of the tires established, on winning cars in 
various coasting contests. 


But we are not satisfied to create a more durable 
and a more comfortable tire by making it more 
lively, pliant, and responsive alone. 


We build Goodyear Cord Tires greatly oversize, 
thus providing another big comfort factor —an 
abundant air cushion. 


The 37 x 5 Goodyear Cord Tire, No-Hook type, 
contains 1702 cubic inches of air—35 per cent more 
than the 1259 cubic inches provided ina 37x 5 Q.D. 
Clincher made according to accepted size standards. 


Further comparisons are equally interesting. The 
36x 4% No-Hook Goodyear Cord contains 1188 
cubic inches against 965 cubic inches in the regula- 
tion 36x 4% Q.D. Clincher; the 32 x 4 No-Hook 
Goodyear Cord, 875 against 672 cubic inches in the 
regulation 32 x 4 Q. D. Clincher, and so on. 


This increased volume of compressed air—the 
most perfect resilient known—combines utmost cush- 
ioning luxury with inbuilt buoyancy to make the 
Goodyear Cord the most comfortable tire produced. 


Obviously, tires made with cords, by manufactur- 
ing methods necessarily more expensive,andso much 
larger than ordinary, cost more; and their price, 
therefore, is higher. 


But a great many people who have used Good- 
year Cord Tires are unwilling to dispense with their 
advantages, and gladly pay the difference in price. 


You can always 
tell a Goodyear 
Cord Tire by the 
name “Goodyear 
Cord’’ branded on 
either side. 


Ask the nearest 
Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for 
Goodyear Cord 
Tires. 
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price. 


“@\NE YEAR AGO I sent 
to you my first subscrip- 
tion order. Since that time 
I have made enough to pay 
for all my college expenses, 
clothing, books, and_inci- 
dentals,and have saved over 
onehundred dollars besides. 
I expect to continue the 
work for my next five years 
in the medical school.” 


Margin of Quality 


for which you pay so little more when you buy 
them, is what takes you so far beyond ordinary 
mileages on Pennsylvania Oilproof 


You’ re guaranteed 6,000 miles by the warranty tag on each casing—but it’s the 
non-cost extra mileage that is making quality fame for these tires. 


Bear in mind—you pay nothing for the guaranteed skid prevention of the 
Vacuum Cup Tread on slippery pavements. 


As makers of the famous 
Cup Tires, we confidently place our 

name and reputation behind the 
new Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 

ribbed tread, at a moderate 
Guaranteed—per 
tag attached—for 


5,000 Miles 


THE SATURDAY 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Vacuum 


You will know 
Vacuum Cup 
dealers by this 
Blue and Yel- 
low Sign. 


You 


“You pay for the 

| Quality - the 
| Safety costs 
1 you nothing 


Summer Work 
For Students 


C. H. LEWIS, of the District of Columbia, 
devotes his spare moments during the 
college term and summer vacation to 
subscription work for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. His pres- 
ent arrangement gives him an assured sal- 
ary of $12.00 a week throughout the year. 


We havea hundred similar positions 


open to present or prospective students. 
We will pay a salary with liberal com- 
missions at the start, or we will arrange 
to pay all educational expenses under our 
Scholarship Plan. Let us tell you about it. 


Educational Division, Box 333 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 61) 

“Young blood’’—he mused tentatively — 
“young blood—youth will be served, eh? 
Some other damsel, I suppose—not one of 
the brown beauties hereabouts, I trust.” 

“T don’t know that that’s any of your 
damned business,”’ replied the sixth baron, 
with the manner of either a lord or one 
without the finer instincts. ‘‘But I don’t 
mind telling you,” he relented, ‘‘ confiden- 
tial and all, that it ain’t nobody. I just 
ain’t marryin’—that’s all.” 

“The situation is peculiar,” admitted 
Mr. Sneath,” and I hardly know whether 
to consider myself lawyer for your lordship 
or counsel for the contingent remainder- 
man. In the latter case it would seem my 
duty to keep silent; but I think I owe it to 


you to suggest that it is just possible— | 


” 


knowing the young lady ——— 
“That she’d turn me down,” supplied 
Harrigan. ‘‘She would.”’ 
“Yes; your manner is sometimes almost 
brutally brusque, but your conclusion sug- 
gests " 


“That I’m a nut to let her get away with | 


the lead.” 
“Or words to that effect, sir.” 
And so it was that Harrigan, or whatever 


| we are to call him, came to San Francisco 


and thence to Santa Rosalita Station. A 
big gray motor had been waiting and it 


went humming away along a glassy mac- | 
adam road, which climbed through orange | 


groves upward toward the distant moun- 
tains that were just faintly streaked with a 
crest of snow. The season was April and 
a sharp rare breeze tingled against Harri- 
gan’s tropic-sapped cheeks. 

An imported butler disdainfully opened 
the door and Harrigan disdainfully passed 


| him. A Japanese house boy led him to a 


second-story room and unpacked the new 
evening clothes that had been purchased 


| under the direction of Mr. Sneath. His 
| lordship strolled to the row of windows 


which formed one whole wall of the room 
and looked down on a flanking structure 
of stables that would have sheltered the 
mounts of a cavalry squadron. 
boys were bringing in such horses as the 
trainer of Snicklefritz had only dreamed of. 


A small black Arab stallion reared back 


and trumpeted a challenging call. 

“Horses here!” said his lordship aloud. 
‘All good ones?” 

The Japanese boy answered with some 
pride: 

“You know about El Tarik? You know 
Bubbling Water?” 

“That blood?” And his lordship whis- 
tled. 

“Tha’s hosses!”’ hissed the boy with a 
fine dramatic sense; and his lordship was 
silent. 

She liked horses. But he shook his head. 


“T’m a three-card man. They’ve got me | 
mugged along with Curly in every gallery | 
| in the States, Isuppose. I’mso tarred with | 


my beginnings that I couldn’t be scoured 
with a brick.” 

Presently Mr. Sneath came in. He had 
lost somewhat his professional manner in 
the presence of his client. He explained it 
to his partner thus: 

“There’s no denying it—the boy gets 
under your skin.” 

“You'll have to dress, lad. I suppose 
you’re dreading it. You ought to wear the 
spiketail, but you’d be a pale martyr in a 
shirt of fire. Put on the dinner jacket. 
Forget it’s décolleté and keep your hands 
in your side pockets like a circus ticket 
seller. Don’t try to remember to talk 
straight. Your grammar’s better than 
some of George Washington’s now.” 

The sixth baron did not look badly in 
evening clothes. His shoulders were broad 
and flat, and his legs long and thin. Mr. 
Sneath cajoled and bullied him into the 
hall and down the stairs that led to the 
patio garden, round which the square of 
the great house was built. There was a little 
fountain there and a few palms. 

A girl was sitting in a wide willow lounge 
chair just at the edge of the light-glow from 
a paper lantern. She wore a simple white 
evening frock and her shoulder and the 
back of her head were turned toward his 
lordship. He would have retreated if he had 
dared, but the sound of his footsteps 
had been heard and she rose and moved to- 
ward him, holding out her hand. 

His heart seemed to stop—then thumped 
distractedly—then went racing like a high- 
power motor; and he could no longer think. 

“Tt’s her—it’s her! Good God, it’s her!’’ 

He blindly shook her hand—man- 
fashion—barracks-fashion, as one might 
struggle with a rusty pump. She spoke to 


Exercise | 


Sat Shirts 


reas 


Are Guaranteed 


Fit, Color, Wear 


ae be sure of fast- 
color shirts this 
Spring, buy shirts 
with the label. 


We use only tested 
fast-color fabrics and 


we stand by our colors 
by giving with each 


Gned shirt a 
GUARANTY BOND 


If your Emery shirt fades, or fails 
in any way, the Emery dealer will 
replace it with a new shirt. 

$1.50 up. At leading dealers’. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 
and use in the Foot-Bath. Gives instant relief 


to tired, aching, swollen, perspiring, smarting, nerv- 
ous feet, stops the sting of corns and bunions. 


Read a few extracts from original 
testimonials on file in our office: 


‘‘Allen’s Foot-Ease works like 
magic. Have placed some in tight ¢ 
shoes and feet feel fresh and com- 
fortable.”’ 


“Tt is one of the grandest reme- 
dies ever made.” 


“Vour Foot-Ease has just pre- 
vented me from throwing away a 
new pair of $5.00 shoes. Itis great. 


, Nothing so thoroughly rests the 

“Oh! What feet. It takes the friction from the 
Rest and Shoe and makes walking a delight. 
Comfort” We have 30,000 testimonials. 


Over 100,000 packages are being used by Allied 
and German troops at the front. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, 
or to sing. You pay only for music and postage— ; 
which is small. No extras. Beginners or advanced 
pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Send your name and get free booklet 
by return mail. Address U. S. School of Music, Box — 
226B, 225 Sth Ave., New York City. ~~ 


' They’re covered all over by 
clean, white gloves. Can’t 
touch the velvety Sapota Sap 
as it cooks. Can’t touch the snowy 
powdered sugar. Can’t touch the 
delicious flavors. No wonder 


Sterling Gum is such a confection. 


. Still White Gloved Hands 


: il 
White Gloved Hands gather the sticks 


Sterling Gum has7 points of excellence: 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
| Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 
Point 4—Sterling purity 
Point 5—From a daylight factory 
| Point 6—Untouched by hands 


Point) () hor % 


7777 _~=~Prizes; First prize $1,000. 


What is Point 7? See details of contest 
in Saturday Evening Post, April 22nd. 


Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


CINNAMON— | 
In BlueWrapper 7 


PEPPERMINT— 
In Red Wrapper 


| answer, but it would not come. 
|| stood in beads on his forehead. He mopped | 
| wildly with his handkerchief, and then words 


| way, and so for the next. 


THE SATURDAY 


him and he knew that there should be an 
Moisture 


came that froze him: 

“Tt’s hot as hell—ain’t it?” 

He bit at them, but they were gone and 
others came flooding after them: 

“Oh, I don’t swear—not very much— 
not much; but I’ve only spoke to you three 
times and twice I swore. It’s true what 
theysay. I’mroughandit can’t besmoothed 
off. I’m a shame to myself and a thorn 
to—to other people. Will you excuse me a 
moment? I forgot something in my room.” 
And with that he fled. 

Mr. Sneath followed and found him 
wildly scribbling at a desk. 

“T didn’t know it was you,” he wrote. 
“T thought Babs was a last name, or I 
wouldn’t have come for the whole State of 
California! I wouldn’t have give you one 
instant’s pain over such a thing as this. I’d 


have jumped in the bay first. “Honest, I | 


would! But you see how it is. I’m rude 
and I’m coarse, and I’ve got no finer in- 
stincts nor enough brains to wad a shotgun. 


4 IfI had I’d have known. Please try to for- 


give me.” 
He folded this once and then reopened it 
and wrote, well down on the sheet: 


“This will help Mr. Sneath and he can 
tear it off: 
“T refuse to marry my uncle’s ward, 
Barbara Allan French. 
“GEORGE HUFFCUTT, alias 
“HAPPY HARRIGAN.” 


He thrust this note into the hand of the 
astonished lawyer and then forcibly pushed 
him from the room. 

“You take that to her. She’ll know 
when she reads it.” 

“But, my lord 

“Don’t ‘my lord’ me—just go! I’msick!”’ 

He slammed the door and locked it. 
When Mr. Sneath’s heavy tread had hesi- 
tated for a moment and then made off 
down the hall, Alias Happy Harrigan threw 
off his dinner jacket, put on a coat, jammed 
a traveling cap down over his eyes, slipped 
through the window, muscled down to full 
arms’ length and dropped to the lawn. 

Safe on the highroad, he stopped a mo- 
ment to breathe and then started walking 
toward the station. Four automobiles 
passed him. For the first one he dodged 
into an orchard. Then he laughed at the 
thought that anyone would chase him. For 
the next one he merely gave the right-of- 
But the last 
passed and stopped so suddenly that he 
could not have retreated if he had tried. A 
Hi ae got out and came straight up to 

im. 

“You needn’t say a word,” she said, 
“unless you want to—but won’t you walk 
with me for just ten minutes?’”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ he said meekly. ‘‘I’ll do what- 
ever you say.” 

“Tt’s rather cruel to make me say this,” 
she began at last; ‘‘but if I don’t it will 
never be said. I want you to know that I 
knew all about Dikeman and all about 
what Lieutenant Raynbred told you. Your 
captain doesn’t agree with the lieutenant’s 
conclusions. You nearly got yourself killed 
on my account once and that gave me an 
excuse to write to Captain Graham about 
you. He told me about Dikeman and I 
wanted to write to you then; but he said 
that it was a thing you would have to fight 
out for yourself if it was to get you any- 
where. He was very angry to learn from 
Mr. Sneath how the lieutenant treated 
your application.” 

Happy did not reply at once. When he 
did he said: 

“T’m glad you think that way. I might 
try again—but I don’t think so. I guess 
you don’t know it all. It isn’t just educa- 
tion. It’s—just me—and what I’ve been.” 

“Oh, but I do know—Denver Curly— 
and that. Captain Graham told me long 
ago. He says that because you have gone 
through all that and kept clean is the thing 
that makes him sure of what is just you!” 

The boy stole a furtive glance at her, but 
she was looking straight ahead and her 
mouth was set in a line of determination. 

“Well, perhaps I will try again if you 
want me to—that is, if you and the cap- 
tain think I can make it.” 

She stopped. There was exasperation in 


” 


her tone, but it died and was replaced by | 


something like tears. 
“Oh, don’t you see—Oh, won’t you see— 
that I couldn’t have stayed here one minute 


waiting under the terms of that dreadful | 


will if it hadn’t been—well—just you?” 


EVENING POST 


“Every man should send for the Bell Style Book. It is free, but 
it is worth many dollars. 

“I feel this way, because I| figure that I saved at least six anda 
half dollars on the $13.50 suit you just made for me. 

“This was my first order, and it was in the nature of a venture, but 

now that same has been filled, my regrets are that I did not 

patronize you long before.” (Signed) J.R. McCormick. 


HIS isa sincere, unsolicited letter from one of our many 

thousands of customers. We reproduce it here because 
it expresses so frankly the experience of the majority of men 
who try our made-to-measure clothes for the first time. 


Big Style Book Semptes FREE 


Samples 

Let us send you our Style Book abso- Our catalog is our only salesman. 
lutely free of cost. It is illustrated We have no agents or dealers of any 
with the newest and smartest New kind to share in the profits of your 
York styles, and contains 76 liberal purchase. If we had we would have 
size samples of the finest woolens, and to pay them a commission and charge 
a lot of valuable information that you you more. We deal with you direct, 
should be in possession of before you and give you what we'd pay a sales- 
buy your next suit. If you send for man to take your orders. We send 
this Style Book you will understand you a simple outfit with which any 
that Mr. McCormick, who wrote the member of your family can take 
above letter, has not in any way your measurements as expertly as a 
exaggerated our value-giving. custom tailor can. 


Special Suit o%. °132° 


Our great Special is a beautiful tailored suit, szade 
to your individual order and measure for $13.50. 


Of course, the garment is worth many dollars more than this price, and it is only due 
to our system of direct selling that we are able to quote this low price. We guaran- 
tee to fit you perfectly from the measurements you send us. There is no speculation 
in buying from us. You are protected by the most liberal guarantee that could pos- 
sibly be given. The guarantee says that the suit must live up to every claim we 
make, or you are under no obligations to keep it. 

and samples to- 


Send for Style Book {7} 27P°s.'°. 


your suit intime for Easter. You have noth- 
ing to lose and much to gain, because you 
will certainly save many dollars of your 
clothes money. 


Do not let the fact that you never bought 
clothes by mail stop you from sending for 

it. Some of our most enthusiastic cus- 

tomers are men who never thought it pos- 
sible to get such masterful style and such 
perfect fit as we guarantee. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
121-123 Walker Street 
New York 


e 
The 


BELL 


Tailors 


OF NEW YORK 
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The Stewart Vacuum System Has 
Made The Car of Today Possible 


Everybody remembers the bodies of 
yesterday—high, uncomfortable, 
impractical, unsightly ! 


Everyone appreciates the bodies of 
today—low, comfortable, beauti- 
ful stream lines. 


But how many know what made 
practical and possible this revo- 
lutionary change? 


* * * * * 


Several years ago, when the public 
began to demand stream line 
bodies, manufacturers found 
themselves facing a serious diffi- 
culty. 


The body of an automobile cannot 
be lowered without due regard to 
the location of the gasoline tank. 


Gasoline must get to the carbu- 
retor unfailingly under all con- 
ditions. 


On the old, high bodies (and on 
some of the present bodies) the 
gasoline tank is mounted quite 
high under the front seat. This 
is necessary in order to get a flow 
of gasoline to the carburetor. 
Consequently the body cannot be 
lowered. Also, the gas tank 
under the front seat is a nuisance 
—in the way and hard to get at. 


Some automobile manufacturers 
tried putting the gas tank in the 
cowl. This also proved imprac- 
tical. It necessitates a very 
homely high cowl with an un- 
necessarily high hood and 
radiator. This makes the low 
body difficult. It brings the odor 
of gasoline too close to be pleasant. 
You can hear it splash around 
it is dangerous — annoying — 
unsightly. 


The pressure system is also unsatis- 
factory. 


It means bothersome hand pump- 
ing before you can start your car; 
the possibility of air leaks in the 
pump, pipe lines, air gauge and 
tank; a forcing of gas through 
the carburetor, causing a waste of 
from 10% to 20%. 


Then came the Stewart Vacuum 
System. Over night all their 
trials and tribulations vanished. 
Instantly the stream line body 
design came into its own. 


The Stewart Vacuum System abol- 
ished the need for bothersome 
pressure systems, unsightly cowl 
dash tanks and the inconvenient 
gas tank under the front seat. 


It made possible a steady, even, non- 
wasteful flow of gasoline at all 
times—under all conditions. 


The Stewart Vacuum System per- 
mitted the gasoline tank to be 
placed in the rear of the car. 


Today over 60% of all the auto- 
mobile manufacturers use the 
Stewart Vacuum System. 


We firmly believe that in the very 
near future practically all car 
manufacturers will use it as 
standard equipment. 


The Stewart Vacuum System is a 
small tank about 4” x 10” located 
under the hood, connected to 
the carburetor, manifold and to the 
gas reservoir in the rear of the 
car. The suction from the engine 
through the manifold sucks the 
gas into the Stewart Tank and it 
flows from tank to carburetor. 


You should see that the car you 
buy is equipped with the Stewart 
Vacuum System. Don’t be satis- 
fied with cowl tank, under-the- 
seat tank or pressure system. 
Insist on the Stewart Vacuum 
System. It costs you nothing 
extra. Bring your old car up to 
date by installing a Stewart 
Vacuum System. 


See that the next car you buy is 
fully equipped with Stewart 
products. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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No car is better than its accessories 


Stewart Motor-Driven Stewart 


Warning Signal Starter for Fords 
$6 $40 
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‘This Pump Will Soon Be Standard 


_ Equipment on Every Automobile 


_ This is an age of conveniences. 


Automobiles are requiring less and 
less attention. 


All the “‘work” in connection with 
Operating a car is gradually disap- 
pearing. 


Car manufacturers fully realize this 
and are looking for practical 
conveniences to help make their 
cars more marketable and to 
give you more than a competitor 
gives. 


As a result more and more cars are 
leaving the factories equipped 
with the famous Stewart Tire 
Pump. 


| Soon all cars will be equipped at 
the factory with the Stewart 
Tire Pump. 


And why not? Every car should 
have a Stewart Pump. It’s as 
| important as a starter. 


| Those who appreciate this are de- 
Manding a Stewart Pump on the 
car they buy. And if they insist 
hard enough they get it—at no 
extra cost. So, on the next car 
you buy ask if a Stewart Tire 
Pump is part of the regular 
equipment. Demand it. 


After all, the meanest job in the 
world is the pumping of tires—by 
hand. It’s the one job that every- 
one dreads. 


Think of your wife and children! 
You surely do not want them to 
break their backs every time a tire 
goes flat and you are not with 
them. 


Summer is coming. Remember how 
you worked and perspired any 
number of times during the 
blistering hot months of last year? 


Remember how trip after trip was 
spoiled by the back-breaking, 
hand-pumping work you had to 
do? 


This year take it easy. Get a 
Stewart Tire Pump. Let it do the 
work. Give your back a rest. 
Let your family take the car out 
without fear of having to pump 
and pump and pump! 


The Stewart Tire Pump fits any car. 
Your motor does the work while 
you look on and smile. You don’t 
even have to take your gloves 
off. 


This pump works like lightning. 
It will fill a 36-inch by 4'%-inch 
tire in a few minutes. Think of 
that! 


What’s more, you can see that your 
tires are properly inflated. Just 
watch the little Stewart gauge and 
see that you get just the right 
amount of pressure. A gauge 
comes with the Stewart Pump— 
no extra charge. 


Remember, nothing so lessens the 
life of a tire as when it has too 
little or too much air. And if 
you pump by hand your tire 
never gets enough air, because 
you always give up before your 
tires are properly inflated. Tires 
must have just the correct 
amount of ‘air to give the longest 
mileage. 


There is nothing complicated about 
the Stewart Pump. Nothing to 
get out of order. It will do all 
the hard work and last the life 
of your car. 


So get yourself a Stewart Tire 
Pump at once. It can be installed 
on any car—old or new. Price, 
complete— $12. 


When you buy a new car see that 
it is equipped with a Stewart Tire 
Pump. It will cost you nothing 
extra, so see that you get it. 


In fact, it is a wise thought in get- 
ting your next car to see that it is 
equipped with all Stewart prod- 
ucts—the Stewart Speedometer, 
the Stewart Vacuum System, 
the Stewart Pump, the Stewart 
Warning Signals. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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No car is better than its accessories 


Stewart Hand Operated Stewart 
Warning Signal Speedometer for Fords 
$3.50 $10 
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THE BIGGEST AND BEST 


collection of children’s songs 
in the world has just been 
issued in the ‘‘Whole World” 
Series of music books, entitled “Songs The 
Children Love To Sing.” It contains more 
; than 315 game songs, lullabies, 5 
‘| nursery rhymes, work and play 
| songs, boys’ songs, girls’ songs, ff 
f etc. Every mother will be de- 
) lighted withthis wonderful book. 
* For sale at all music or book 
f shops or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 75c. Write for free 
illustrated catalogue of the 
“Whole World”’ music series to 


35 W. 32nd St, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 
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N one of the busiest corners 

in Chicago a few days ago a 
young man checked the Automo- 
biles as they passed. 


Nearly 30 per cent. were driven 
by women. The modern Auto- 
mobile has been simplified and 
refined. 


It is so thoroughly dependable and so easily 
controlled that the whole realm of Motor Car 
Enjoyment is opened up to the woman driver. 


Even the heavy traffic of down town city 
streets has no terrors for her. 

The refining influence that has so revolution- 
ized the Automobile industry began to make 
itself felt four and a half years ago. 

It was then that the first Delco Equipped 
Car appeared. 

It was then that Electricity first took the 
place of the cumbersome hand crank and 
that the three important functions of start- 
ing, lighting and ignition were first com- 
bined in one Compact Efficient System. 

It is an important part that Delco has 
played in refining and broadening the scope 
of the motor car. 


Today more than 335,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars are in use. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


I want you to know the beauty, convenience, sanitation 


- and ice-economy of the White Frost. 
; Frost in your kitchen for 30 days’ free trial — freight paid. 
can send it back at my expense if not satisfactory. 

: only round metal refrigerator in the world. The Gold Medal 
winner at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


©, but sell direct to you. 


terms and enjoy its use while paying for it. 


Let me put a White 


You 


This is the é 
I have no dealers, 
You can buy a White Frost on easy 
Enameled 


4 snowy-white inside and out, and provided withevery modern 
4 improvement. Revolving shelves—air-tight cork-cushioned 

doors and covers — cooling coil for drinking water — nickel 
-7 trimmings—move-easy casters. Many features found in no 


White Frost 


SANITARY 


Xefrigerator 


other refrigerator. Lasts a lifetime. 
Write today for handsome free catalog 
H. L. Smith, Pres. 
White Frost Refrigerator Company 
C-3, Jackson, Mich. 


and factory prices. 
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DOUBLE-BARRELED JUSTICE — 


April 8, 191 


(Continued from Page 11) 


herself and a new suit for her threadbare 
son, Eddie. Finally, Mrs. Matilda Weeks, 
who constituted in herself an unofficial but 
highly efficient local charity organization, 
discovered on a certain morning when she 
awoke that, during the night, some kindly 
soul had shoved under her front door a plain 
Manila wrapper, containing merely a line of 
writing on a sheet of cheap, blue-ruled note- 
paper: ‘‘For the poor people,” and nearly 
three hundred dollars in bills—merely that, 
and nothing more. It was exactly in keep- 
ing with Mrs. Weeks’ own peculiar mode of 
philanthropy that she should accept this 
anonymous gift and make use of it without 
asking any questions whatsoever. 

“T think, by all accounts, it must be 
tainted money,” said Mrs. Weeks; “but I 
don’t know any better way of making dirty 
money clean than by doing a little good 
with it.”’ 

So she kept the donation intact against 
the coming of the Christmas, and then she 
devoted it to filling many Christmas dinner 
baskets and many Christmas stockings for 
the families of shanty-boaters, whose float- 
ing domiciles clustered like a flock of very 
disreputable waterfowl down by the willows, 
below town, these shiftless river gypsies be- 
ing included among Mrs. Weeks’ favorite 
wards. 

Meanwhile, for upward of a week after 
the hold-up no steps of whatsoever nature 
were taken by the members of the police 
force. For the matter of that, no steps 
which might be called authoritative or in 
strict accordance with the statutes made 
and provided were ever taken by them or 
any one of them. But one evening the act- 
ing head of the department went forth 
upon a private mission. Our regular chief, 
Gabe Henley, was laid up that fall, bedfast 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and the 
fact of his being for the time an invalid may 
possibly help to explain a good deal, seeing 
that Gabe had the name for both honesty 
and earnestness in the discharge of his 
duties, even if he did fall some cubits short 
of the mental stature of an intellectual 
giant. 

So it was the acting chief—he resigned 
shortly thereafter, as I recall—who took it 
upon himself to pay a sort of domiciliary 
visit to the three-room cottage where the 
Widow Norfleet lived with her son Eddie 
and took in sewing. He bore no warrant 
qualifying him for violent entry, search of 
the premises or seizure of the person, and 
perhaps that was why he made no effort 
to force his way within the little house; or 
maybe he desired only to put a few pointed 
questions to the head of the house. So 
while he stood at the locked front door, 
knocking until his knuckles stung him and 
his patience had become quite utterly ex- 
hausted, a woman let herself out at the 
back of the house and ran bareheaded 
through an alley which opened into Clay 
Street, Clay Street being the next street to 
the west. When she returned home again 
at the end of perhaps half an hour a peep 
through a hooded and shuttered front win- 
dow revealed to her that the brass-buttoned 
caller had departed. 


It was the next morning, to follow with 
chronological exactitude the sequence of 
this narrative, that our efficient young com- 
monwealth’s attorney, Jerome G. Flour- 
noy, let himself into the chambers of the 
Hon. William Pitman Priest, who, as the 
presiding circuit judge, occupied the high- 
est judicial office of county and district 
as well. Mr. Flournoy wore between his 
brows a little V of perplexity. But Judge 
Priest, whom he found sitting by a grate 
fire stoking away at his cob pipe, appeared 
to have not a single care concealed any- 
where about his person. Certainly his 
forehead was free of those wrinkles which 
are presumed to denote troublesomeness of 
thought on the inside. 

“Judge,” began Mr. Flournoy without 
any prolonged preliminaries, ‘‘I’m afraid 
I’m going to have to take up that Blue Jug 
affair. And I do hate mightily to do it, see- 
ing what the consequences are liable to be. 
So I thought I’d talk it over with you first, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Son,” whined Judge Priest—and to Mr. 
Flournoy it seemed that the phantom 
shadow of a wink rested for the twentieth 
part of a second on the old judge’s left eye- 
lid—*‘speakin’ officially, it’s barely possible 


| that I don’t know whut case you have 


reference to.” 


“Well, unofficially then, you’re bound 
to have heard the talk that’s going round 
town,” said Mr. Flournoy. ‘‘Nobody’s 
talked of anything else much this past 
week, so far as I’ve been able to notice. 
Just between you and me, Judge, I made 
up my mind, right from the first, that un- — 
less it was crowded on me I wasn’t going to 
take cognizance of the thing at all. That’s 
the principal reason why I haven’t men- 
tioned the subject in your presence before 
now. As a private citizen, it struck me 
that that short-waisted crook got exactly 
what was coming to him, especially as I 
never heard of bad money being put to 
better purposes. But aside from what he 
lost in cash—and I reckon he doesn’t think 
any more of a silver dollar than you do of 
both your legs—it made him the laughing- 
stock of twenty thousand people, and more 
particularly after the true inside facts be- 
gan to circulate.” ? 

“Now that you mention it, son,” re- — 
marked Judge Priest blandly, “it strikes — 
me that I did ketch the distant sound of — 
gigglin’ here and there durin’ the past few 
days.” 

“That’s just it—the giggling must’ve — 
got under the scoundrel’s hide finally. I 
gather that at the beginning Magee made 
up his mind to keep his mouth shut and — 
just take his medicine. But I figure him 
for the kind that can’t stand being laughed — 
at very long—and his own gang have just — 
naturally been laughing him to death all — 
week. Anyhow, he came to my house to-day 
right after breakfast, and called on me as 
the commonwealth’s attorney to put the — 
facts before the Grand Jury when it convenes" 
next Monday for the fall term. He’s even 
willing to testify himself, he says. And he 
says he can prove what went with the 
money that he lost that night—or most of 
it—and what became of the rest of it. 

“That’s not all, Judge, either. Right on 
top of that, when I got down to my office I 
found a letter from Mrs. Hetty Norfleet, 
saying she had nothing to conceal from the 
duly sworn officers of the law, and that she — 
was perfectly willing to answer any charges - 
that might be made against her, and that 
she would come to me and make a full 
statement any time I wanted her to come. 
Or substantially that,’”’ amended Mr. Flour- 
noy, with the lawyer’s instinct for verbal 
qualification. 

“Ts that possible?’’ quoth the Judge in © 
tones of a mild surprise. With his thumb 
he tamped down the smolder in his pipe. 
The job appeared to require care; certainly 
it required full half a minute of time. When 
next he spoke he had entirely departed 
from the main line of the topic in hand. 
Judge Priest was somewhat inclined to 
ramble in conversation, as may have been — 
pointed out heretofore. ae 

“‘T reckin, son, you never knowed little — 
Gil Nickolas, did you? No, ’taint in reason — 
that you would. He died long before your 
time. Let’s see—he must’ve died way back — 
yonder about eighteen-sixty-nine, or maybe 
*twas eighteen-seventy. He got hisself 
purty badly shot up at Chickamauga and — 
never did entirely git over it. Well, sir, — 
that there little Gil Nickolas wasn’t much - 
bigger than a cake of lye soap after a hard 
day’s washin’, but let me tell you, he wasa 
mighty gallant soldier of the late Southern — 
Confederacy. I know he was because we — 
both served together in old Company B— 
the fust company that went out of this — 
town after the fussin’ started. Yes, suh, he — 
shorely was a spunky little raskil. I reckin 
he belonged to a spunky outfit—I never 
knowed one of his breed yit that didn’t 
have more sand, when it come right down — 
to cases, than you could load onto a hoss © 
and waggin.” : 

Again he paused to minister to the te 


of life in his pipe bowl. “I recall one time 
the first year of the war, me and Gil was 


out on a kind of a foragin’ trip “a 
and ——” 


“T beg your pardon, Judge Priest,” broke — 
in Mr. Flournoy a trifle stiffly, “but I was 
speaking of the trouble Mrs. Hetty Nor- — 
fleet’s gotten herself into.” 

“T know you was,” assented Jud 
Priest, ‘‘and that’s whut put me in mind 
little Gil Nickolas. He was her paw. 
ain’t seen much of her here of recent years, 
but I reckin she’s had a purty toler’ble hard 
time of it. Her husband wasn’t much ac- | 
count ez I remember him in his lifetime 

“She has had a hard time of it—migh 
hard,’ assented Mr. Flournoy, ‘‘and tha 
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one of the things that makes my job all the 
harder for me.” 
“How so?” inquired Judge Priest. 
“Because,” expounded Mr. Flournoy, 


“now, I suppose, I’ve got to put her under | 


arrest and bring her to trial. In a way of 
speaking, Magee has got the law on his side. 
Certainly he’s got the right to call on me to 
act. On the surface of things the police are 
keeping out of it—I reckon we both know 
why—and so it’s being put up to me. Ma- 
gee points out, very truly, that it’s a felony 
charge anyhow, and that even if his dear 
friend, the acting chief, should start the 
ball rolling, in the long run, sooner or later, 
the case would be bound to land in circuit 
court.” 

“And whut then?” asked Judge Priest. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Mr. Flournoy 
bitterly, “‘nothing much, except that if that 
poor little woman confesses—and I judge 
by the tone of her letter she’s ready to do 
just that—anyway, everybody in town 
knows by now that she was the one that 
held up that joint of Magee’s at the point 
of a shotgun—why the jurors, under their 
oaths, are bound to bring in a verdict of 
guilty, no matter how they may feel about 
it personally. Magee has about reached 
the point where he’d risk a jail term for 
himself to see her sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. Judge Priest, I’d almost rather 
resign my office than be the means of seeing 
that poor little plueky woman convicted for 
doing the thing she has done.”’ 

“Wait a minute, son! Hold your hosses 
and wait a minute!’’ put in the Judge. 
““Mebbe it won’t be absolutely necessary 
fur you to up and resign so abrupt. Your 
valuable services are needed round this 
courthouse.” 

““What’s that you say, Judge?” 

“T says, wait a minute and don’t be so 
proneful to jump at conclusions,” repeated 
and amplified the older man. ‘‘ You go and 
jump at a conclusion that-a-way and you’re 
liable to skeer the poor thing ha’f to death. 
I’ve been lettin’ you purceed ahead be- 
cause I wanted to git your views on this little 
matter before I stuck my own paddle into 
the kittle. But now let’s you and me see ef 
there ain’t another side to this here propo- 
sition.”’ 

“T’m listening, your Honor,” said Flour- 
noy, mystified but somehow cheered. 

“Well, then!’”’ The Judge raised his 
right arm ready to emphasize each point he 
made with a wide swing of the hand which 
held the pipe. ‘‘Under the laws of this 
state gamblin’ in whatsoever form ain’t 
permitted, recognized, countenanced nor 
suffered. That’s so, ain’t it, son? To be 
shore, the laws as they read at present 
sometimes seem insufficient somehow to 
prevent the same, and I hope to see them 
corrected in that regard; but the intent is 
plain enough that, in the eye of the law, 
public gamblin’ ez sech does not go on any- 
where within the confines of this common- 
wealth. Youagree with me there, don’t you? 

“Alright then—so fur so good. Now 
then, sech bein’ the situation, we may 
safely assume, I reckin, that within the 
purview and the written meanin’ of the 
statute gamblin’.—common gamblin’— 
don’t exist a-tall. It jest natchelly ain’t. 
Understand me, I’m speaking accordin’ to 
a strict legal construction of the issue. And 
so, ef gamblin’ don’t exist there couldn’t 
’a’ been no gamblin’ goin’ on upstairs over 
the Blue Jug saloon and restauraw on the 
night in question. In fact, ef you carry the 
point out to its logical endin’ there couldn’t 
’a’ been’no night in question neither. In 
any event, ef the person Magee could by 
any chance prove he was there, in the said 
place, on the said date, at the said time, it 
would appear that he was present fur the 
purpose of evadin’ and defyin’ the law, and 
so ef somebody ostensibly and apparently 
seemed to happen along and did by threat 
and duress deprive him of somethin’ of 
seemin’ value, he still wouldn’t have no 
standin’ in court because he couldn’t come 
with clean hands hisse’f to press the charge. 

“But there ain’t no need to go into that 
phase and aspect of the proposition, because 
we know now that, legally, he wasn’t even 
there. Not bein’ there, of course he wasn’t 
engaged in carryin’ on a game of chance. 
Not bein’ so engaged, it stands to reason he 
didn’t lose nothin’ of value. Ef he states 
otherwise we are bound to believe him to 
be a victim of a diseased and an over- 
wrought mind. And so there, I take it, is 
the way it stands, so fur ez you are con- 
cerned, Mister Flournoy. You can’t ask a 
Grand Jury to return an indictment ag’inst 
a figment of the imagination, kin you? 
Why, boy, they’d laugh at you.” 
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“T certainly can’t, Judge,’ agreed the 
young man blithely. “‘I don’t know how 
the venerable gentlemen composing the 
court of last resort in this state would look 
upon the issue if it were carried up to them 
on appeal, but for my purposes you’ve 
stated the law beautifully.”” He was grin- 
ning broadly as he stood up and reached 
for his hat and his gloves. “I’m going 
now to break the blow to our long-legged 
friend.” 

“Whilst you’re about it you mout tell 
him somethin’ else,” stated his superior. 
“‘Tn fact, you mout let the word seep round 
sort of promiscuous like that I’m aimin’ to 
direct the special attention of the next 
Grand Jury to the official conduct of cer- 
tain members of the police force of our fair 
little city. Ez regards the suppressin’ and 
the punishin’ of common gamblers, the law 
appears to be sort of loopholey at present; 
but mebbe ef we investigated the activi- 
ties, or the lack of same, on the part of 
divers of our sworn peace officers, we mout 
be able to scotch the snake a little bit even 
ef we can’t kill it outright.” 

Inside of two hours the commonwealth’s 
attorney returned from his errand, appar- 
ently much exalted of spirit. 

“Say, Judge,”’ he proclaimed as he came 
through the door, “I imagine it won’t be 
necessary for you to take the steps you 
were mentioning awhile ago.” 

oe No? ” 

“No, sirree. Once I’d started it I judge 
the news must’ve spread pretty fast. Out- 
side on the Square, as I was on my way 
back up here from downtown, Beck Giltner 
waylaid me to ask me to tell you for him 
that he was going to close down his game 
and try to make a living some other way. 

*“And we’re going to lose our uncrowned 
king. Yes, sir, Highpockets the First is 
preparing to leave us flat. After hearing 
what I had to tell him he said in a passion- 
ate sort of way that a man might as well 
quit a community where he can’t get jus- 
tice. I gather that he’s figuring on_ pulling 
his freight for some more populous spot 
where he can enjoy a wider field of en- 
deavor and escape the vulgar snickers of 
the multitude. He spoke of Chicago.”’ 

“Aha!” said Judge Priest; and then 
after a little pause: ‘“‘Well, Jerome, my 
son, ef I have to give up any member of this 
here community I reckin Mister High- 
pockets Elmer Magee, Esquire, is probably 
the one I kin spare the easiest. When is he 
aimin’ to go frum us?” 

gone away, I think, from what he 
said.” 

“Well,” went on Judge Priest, ‘“‘ef so be 
you should happen to run acrost him ag’in 
before he takes his departure from amongst 
us you mout—in strict confidence, of 
course—tell him somethin’ else. He mout 
wish to ponder on it while he is on his way 
elsewhere. That there old scattergun, 
which he looked down the barrels of it the 
other night, wasn’t loaded.” 

““Wasn’t loaded? Whee!” chortled Mr. 
Flournoy. “‘ Well, of all the good jokes af 
He caught himself: ‘‘Say, Judge, how did 
you know it wasn’t loaded?’ 

“Why, she told me, son—the Widder 
Norflieet told me so last night. You see 
she came runnin’ over the back way from her 
house to my place—I glean somethin’ had 
happened which made her think the time 
had arrived to put herself in touch with sech 
of the authorities ez she felt she could 
trust—and she detailed the whole cireum- 
stances to me. ’T'was me suggested to her 
that she’d better write you that there letter. 
In fact, you mout say I sort of dictated its 
gin’ral tenor. I told her that you ez the 
prosecutor was the one that’d be most in- 
terested in hearin’ any formal statement 
she mout care to make, and so wv 

Mr. Flournoy slumped down into a handy 
chair and ran some fingers through his hair. 

“Then part of the joke is on me too,” he 
owned. 

“T wouldn’t go so fur ez to say that,” 
spake Judge Priest soothingly. ‘‘Frum 
where [ set it looks to me like the joke is 
mainly on quite a number of people.” 

“And the shotgun wasn’t: loaded?” 
Seemingly Mr. Flournoy found it hard to 
credit his own ears. 

“Tt didn’t have nary charge in ary bar- 
rel,” reaffirmed the old man. “That little 
woman had the spunk to go up there all 
alone by herse’f and bluff a whole roomful 
of grown men, but she didn’t dare to load 
the old fusee—said she didn’t know how, 
in the fust place, and in the second place 
she was skeered it mout go off and hurt 
somebody. Jerome, ain’t that fur all the 
world jest like a woman!” 
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or Union i \ 
J if 


For Men Any Style For Boys This Label on Every Garment Also Makers of Chalmers 
Shirts and D ‘ : ; 
50c git aa aZ0C Spring Needle Ribbed 
$1.00 UNOXSUTS BOe Underwear, Fall and Winter 
. Any Style 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Gives Freely 
as You Move 


Chalmers Knitting Company _ rempiration 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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Write for Handsome 
Book of All Styles 
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2nd Record—218,734 Miles 
1909 Mitchell 


R. F. E. SLASON of Plainville, 
Kansas, was speaking. He is the 
owner of the ‘‘old white Buick”’ which 
has traveled the unequaled distance 
of 261,800 miles on its original Hyatt 
Bearings. 


“See for yourself, Jim,’’ Mr. Slason 
continued, “‘these bearings are practically 
as good as new, ready to repeat if nec- 
essary. The old car is still running on 
these Hyatt bearings every day. 


“Besides my driving, more than 
twenty-five of my men have driven the 
old boat. At times six or seven of us 
have made trips in one day, but some- 
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—one of the five 
Hyatt bearings that 
carried my car far- 
ther than ten times 
around the world.” 
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Sg, 


how, we never paid any attention to 


the bearings. 


““We gave them a little lubricant now 
and then—that’s all. 


“I had to buy new tires every once 
in a while—the car has worn out more 
than 300—but we never had to touch 
the Hyatts. 


“Night and day, steady running for 
six years, and never any need to adjust 
them, to tinker with them, nor to 
replace them because they were worn or 
noisy. 


“T tell you, Jim, that’s Service.’ 


Make sure your new car has Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Write to Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 20 Hyatt Building, Detroit, Michigan, for free illustrated 


booklet, “‘The Final Proof,’ which gives a complete story of these wonderful Hyatt records. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


3rd Record—183,837 Miles 
__ 1909 Mitchell. 
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Tile MAN NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from Page 5) 


which we thought was good enough; but 
this man, all he says to us was: 

“What can I dofor you, my good people?” 

“T don’t know just what,” says Old Man 
Wright, ‘‘but I want to open a account.” 

“Third desk to the right,” says he. 

So we went down three desks and braced 
another man to see if we please could put 
some money in his bank. This one had 
whiskers parted in the middle on his chin. 
T shore hated him. 

“What can I do for you, my good man?” 
says he. 

“JT was thinking of opening a account,” 
says Old Man Wright. 

_ “What business?” says he. 

_ “Poker and cows,” says Old Man Wright. 

- The fellow with whiskers turned away. 

“T’m very busy,” says he. 

- “So am I,” says Old Man Wright. ‘But 
what about the account?” 

- “You’d better see Mr. Watts, three win- 
dows down,” saystheman with the whiskers. 
So we went on a little farther down. 

“How much of a deposit did you want to 
make, my good friend?” ast this new man, 
who had little whiskers in front of his ears. 
I didn’t like him none at all. 

Old Man Wright he puts his hand in his 
pocket and pulls out a lot of fine cut, and 
some keys and a knife and some paper 
money, and says he: 

-“T don’t know—it might run as high as 
three hundred dollars.” 

~The man with the little whiskers he 
pushes back his roll. 

“We couldn’t think of opening so small a 
account,” says he. ‘“‘I recommend you to 
our Savings Department, two floors below.” 

Old Man Wright he turns to me and 
says he: “‘Haven’t they got the fine sys- 
tem? They always have a place for your 
money, even if it’s a little bit. 

* “Hold on a minute,” says he after a while 
and pulls a card out of his pocket. “Take 
‘this in to your president and tell him I want 
to see him.” 

That made the man with the little whisk- 
ers get right pale. His mouth got round 
like that of a sucker fish. 

“What do you mean?” says he. 

“Nothing much,” says Old Man Wright. 
“Tmay have overlooked afew things. Iwas 
wrong about that three hundred dollars.” 

He flattens out on the table a mussed-up 
piece of paper he found in his side pocket. 

“Tt wasn’t three hundred dollars at all, 
but three hundred thousand dollars,” says 
he. “I forgot. Go ask your president if 
he’ll please let me open a account, especial 
since I bought four thousand shares in this 
bank the other day when I was absent- 
minded—my banker out in Cheyenne told 
me to do it. You can see why I come in, 
then—I wanted to see how the hands in this 
business was carrying it on, me being a 
stockholder. Nowrun along, son,’ says he, 
“and bring the president out here, because 
I’m busy and I ain’t got long to wait.’ 

And blame me if the president didn’t 
come out, too, after a while! He was a little 
man, yet looked like he’d just got his suit 
of clothes from the tailor that morning, and 
his necktie too. He was white and rather 
soft looking; not very tall, but fat, with no 
whiskers. I didn’t haveno use for him at all. 

The president he come smiling, with both 
his hands out. He certainly was a glad- 
hand artist, which is what a bank president 
has to be to-day—he’s got to be a speaker 
and a handshaker. The rest don’t count 
so much. 

He taken us into his own room. I never 
had knew that chairs growed so large before 
or any table so long; but we set down. 
That president certainly knew good cigars. 

“My dear Mr. Wright,” says he, “I’m 
profoundly glad that you have at last came 
In tosee us. I knew of your purchase in our 
institution, and we value your association 
beyond words. With the extent of your 
holdings—which perhaps you will increase— 
you clearly will be entitled to a place on 
our board of directors. I’m a Western man 
myself—I came from Moline, Ilinoy; and 
perhaps it will not be too much if I ask you 
to let me have your proxy, just as a matter 
of form.” He talks like a book. 

We had some more conversation, and 
when we went out all the case keepers stood 

-upand bowed, one after the other. We didn’t 
Seem to have no trouble opening a account 
after that. 

“The stock in this bank’s too low,” says 
Old Man Wright tome ontheside. “That’s 

why I bought it. They’re going to put it up 
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after a while; and when they start to put 
things up they put ’em up farther when you 
begin on the ground floor. Do you see?” 

I begun to think maybe Old Man Wright 
was something more than a cowman, but I 
didn’t say nothing. We went back to the 
hotel and he calls in Bonnie Bell. 

“Took at me, sis,’”’ says he. 
anything wrong with me?” 

She sits down on his knee and pushes 
back his hair. 

“Why, you old dear,’ says she, ‘‘of 
course they ain’t.’”’ 

“Ts they anything wrong with my clothes 
or Curly’s?”’ he says. 

“Well now ” she begins. 

“That settles it!”’ says he; and that 
afternoon him and me went down toa tailor. 

What he done to each of us was several 
suits of clothes. Old Man Wright said he 
wanted one suit each of every kind of clothes 
that anybody ever had been knew to wear 
in the history of the world. I was more 
moderate. I never was in a spiketail in my 
whole life and I told him I’d die first. Still, 
I could see I was going to be made over 
considerable. My legs was hardest. 

As for Bonnie Bell, when she went 
down the avenue, where the wind blows 
mostly all the time, she looked like she’d 
lived there in the city all her life. She al- 
ways had a good color in her cheeks from 
living out-of-doors and riding so much, and 
she was right limber and sort of thin. Her 
hat was sort of little and put some on one 
side. Her shoes was part white and part 
black, the way they wore ’em then, and her 
stockings was the color of her dress; and 
her dress was right in line, like the things 
you saw along in the store windows. 

It was winter when we hit Chicago, and 
she wore furs—dark ones—and her muff 
was shore stylish. When she put it up to 
the side of her face to keep off the wind she 
was so easy to look at that a good many 
people would turn round and keep on look- 
ing. I don’t know what folks thought of 
her pa and me, but Bonnie Bell didn’t seem 
like she’d come from Wyoming. Once two 
young fellows followed her clear to the door 
of the hotel, where they met me. They 
went away right soon after that. 

Bonnie Bell just moved into Chicago like 
it was easy for her. As for Old Man Wright, 
about all him and me could do was to go 
down to the stockyards and see where the 
beef was coming from. We looked for some 
of our brand, and when we seen some of the 
Circle Arrow cows come in he wouldn’t 
hardly talk to anybody for two or three days. 

I never did see where Bonnie Bell’s new 
house was, because she said it was a secret 
fromme. Her patold methat he paidround 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for the land, without no house on it. 

“Why, at that,” says I, “you’ll be put- 
ting up a house there that’ll cost over six 
thousand dollars, like enough!” 

Bonnie Bell hears me and says she: 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit if it would cost 
even more than that. Anybody that is 
somebody has to have a good house.” 

“Are we somebody, sis?”’ says Old Man 
Wright, sudden. 

“Dear old dad!”’ says she, and she kisses 
him some more. “ We’ll be somebody be- 
fore we quit this game—believe me!”’ 

“Curly,’”’ says the old man to me soon 
after that, ‘that girl’s got looks—Lord! I 
didn’t know it till I seen her all dressed up 
the way sheis here. She’s got class—I don’t 
know where she got it, but she has. She’s 
got brains—Lord knows where she got them; 
certain not from me. She’s got sand too— 
you can’t stop her noways on earth. If she 
starts she’s going through. And she says 
she only come here because she knew I 
wanted to!” says he. 

““What’s the difference?’”’ lasthim. ‘‘We 
fooled her, didn’t we?”’ 

“Maybe,” says he. “TI ain’t shore.” 

Well, anyway, this is what we’d swapped 
the old days out on the Yellow Bull for. 
We’d done traded the mountains and the 
valley and the things we knew for this three 
or four rooms at several hundred dollars a 
month in a hotel that looked out over the 
water, and over a lot of people on the keen 
lope, not one of them caring a damn for us— 
leastways not for her pa or me. 


“Ts they 


rr 


NEVER had lived in town this long, not 
in all my life before, and far as I know 
the boss hadn’t neither. We wasn’t used 


to this way of living. We’d been used to | 
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Grinnell Glove Styles 


for Spring and Summer 


Leading Grinnell glove dealers everywhere will make displays 
of the correct styles, April 6th to 15th . 


For over fifty years Grinnell Gloves 
have maintained and increased their 


popularity. 


Now the principal dealers of the country 
make semi-annual exhibits of Grinnell 
Gloves, so that their patrons and _ visitors 


may see the prevailing glove fashions. 


For street or dress wear, the quiet elegance of the 
finish of the leather, the artistic treatment of the 
stitching, the smooth-fitting and excellent-wearing 


“Ventilated Rist-Fit”’ 


exclusive Grinnell feature, affords snug 
fit at the wrist, prevents gauntlet from 
slipping down, 


In many Grinnell styles the cuffs are 
made soft, so that the whole glove may 
be folded or rolled up, as shown, and 
slipped into the pocket yet still retain 
its shape. 


quality of Grinnell Gloves 
recommends them to all men 
and women of good taste. 


Gloves. 


They comprise 


& 
“ Limp-Kuff” 
The comfort glove for 
motorists, soft loose 
cuffs, wrinkle down nat- 
urally on the wrist, or 
may be pulled over the 
sleeve—Style No, 4446, 


Spring Styles Exhibit 
April 6th to 15th 


There are now over 900 styles of Grinnell 


every imaginable 


glove—from the luxurious evening kids for 
milady to the sturdy, wear-resisting working 


glove. 


No difference what the purpose of the 


glove, it is characterized by Grinnell quality. 


It will not be difficult for you to know which dealer in 
your vicinity is featuring the Spring Styles Exhibit of 


Grinnell Gloves. You will find 
it very interesting. 


Visit his store some day be- 
tween April 6th and 15th. 


Whatever your needs or taste, i 
you will be satisfied from the ¥ 


Grinnell line. 
are made in Kid, Suéde, 


Mocha, Buckskin, washable Cape, Silk, Chamoisette, etc. 


Write for a free copy of “Glove Styles”’ 


Our distinctive glove book pictures the correct glove for 
all occasions and for every purpose, with the price and 


description. 


We are glad to mail you a copy free on re- 


quest, if you mention the name of your dealer. 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 


25 Broad Street 


(Est, 1856) 


Grinnell, Iowa 


Grinnell Gloves * 


Dress or street gloves afford a wide 
range of selection in classy, smooth- 
fitting buckskins, kids, mochas, 
suédes and imported capes in all 
shades, 
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You must have noticed that 
the first thing said about the 
car, in ordinary conversation, 


is almost always a direct ref- 


erence to its quality 


The fact is that the average owner is not 
merely satisfied, but almost extravagantly 
enthusiastic. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 


is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


WWW kt’ ’=t"6wPwrrii 4 bhai ™"" tlh 


You Need the Money— 


We Need You 


Write a postal 
card asking 
for details 


Agency Division 
Box 325 


The Curtis 


Publishing Company 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 


Let’s get together. 


Ten or Twenty dollars a month would 


help you a lot. 


Saturday Evening Post, 


There is scarcely a town in the country, 
however small and remote, which does not 
contain subscribers for these periodicals. 
thousands. 
orders must all be renewed each year. 
will pay you liberally if you will look after 


Some contain many 


those within easy reach! 


And we will gladly pay you 
that amount if you will devote some of your 
spare time to securing the local orders for 
new and renewal subscriptions 
The Ladies’ 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


LL 


| break in with the best people. 
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riding some every day. Out in the parks, 
even in the winter, once in a while you could 
see somebody riding—or thinking they was 
riding, which they wasn’t. 

One day Old Man Wright, come spring, 
he goes down to the stockyards and buys a 
good saddle horse for Bonnie Bell to ride. 
It cost him twenty-five dollars a month to 
keep that horse, so he would eat his head 
off in about three months at the outside. 
Old Man Wright tells me that I’ll have to 
ride out with the kid whenever she wants 
to go. That suited me. Of course that 
meant we had to buy another horse for me. 
That made the stable bill fifty dollars a 
month. 

I never did know what we paid for our 
rooms at the hotel, but it was more every 
month than would keep a family a year in 
Wyoming. 

Bonnie Bell she could ride a man’s saddle 
all right, and she had a outfit for it. When 
it got a little warmer in the spring we used 
to go in the parks every once in a while. 
One day we rid on out into a narrow sort of 
place along the lake. There was houses 
there—a row of them, all big, all of stone 
or brick; houses as big as the penitentiary 
in Wyoming and about as cheerful. 

We stopped right in front of a big brick- 
and-stone house, which had trees and 
flower beds and hedges all along; and says 
she: 

“Curly, how would you like to live ina 
house like that?’ 

“T wouldn’t live in the damn place if you 
give it to me, Bonnie Bell,” says I, cheerful. 

She looked at me kind of funny. 

“That’s the kind of a house the best 
people have in this town,” says she. ‘‘For 
instance, that house we’re looking at looks 
as though the best architects in town had 
designed it. That place, Curly, cost any- 
where from a half to three-quarters of a 
million, I’ll betcha.” 

“Well, that’s a heap more money than 
anybody ought to pay for a place to live 
in,” says I. ‘‘They ought to spend it for 


“But it fronts the lake,” says she, ‘and 
it’s right in with the best people.” 

“Ts that so?” says I. ‘‘Then here is 
where we ought to of come—some place 
like that; for what we’re here for is to 
Ain’t that 


| the truth, Bonnie Bell?” 


“Maybe,” says she after a while— 
“bankers, I suppose, merchants, wholesale 
people— hides, leather, packing 
“And not cowmen?” says I. 
“Certainly not!” says she. “To be the 


| best people you must deal in something that 
somebody else has worked on—you must 


handle a manufactured product of some 
kind. You mustn’t be a producer of actual 
wealth.” 

“Sho! Bonnie Bell,” says I, “if you’re 
in earnest you’re talking something you 
learned at Old Man Smith’s college. I 
don’t know nothing about them things. 
Folks is folks, ain’t they? A square man 
is a square man, no matter what’s his 
business.” 

“Tt’s different here,’ says she. 

“Well, now, while we’re speaking about 
houses,” says I, us setting there on our 
horses all the time and plenty of people 
going by and looking at us—or leastways 
looking at her—‘“‘why don’t you tell me 
where your house is going to be at? You 
never did show it to me once.” 

“T’m not going to, Curly,” 
“That’s going to be a secret. Of course 
dad knows where it is; but as for you— 
well, maybe we will get into it by Christ- 
mas. 

“Now, for instance,” says I—and I 
waves my hand toward a place that was 
just starting alongside this big house we’d 
been looking at—‘‘it like enough taken a 
year or so to get this here place as far along 
as it is.” 

“Uh-huh!” says she. 

So then we turned away and rid back 
home. When we got back to the hotel we 
found Old Man Wright setting in a chair, 
with his legs stuck out and his hands in his 
pockets, looking plumb unhappy. 

“What’s the matter, dad?”’ ast Bonnie 
Bell. ‘‘Have you lost any money or heard 
any bad news? Ain’t you happ Viiwe 

“No, I ain’t,” says he. ‘It rl depends 
on what people ‘need to make them happy.” 

‘‘Well,’’ says Bonnie Bell—her face was 
right red from the ride we had and she was 
feeling fine—“‘I’m perfectly happy, except 
there ain’t any place you can ride a horse 
in this town and have any fun at it, the 
roads are so hard. Everybody seems to go 
in motor cars nowadays, anyways.” 


says she. 


April 8, 1916 — 


“Huh!” says her pa. 
should think.’”? He holds up a newspaper 
in front of him. ‘‘When I first come here,” 
says he, “‘I seen that everybody was riding 
in cars, and I figured that more of them was 
going to; so I taken a flyer, sixty thousand 
dollars or so, in some stock in a company 
that was making one of them cars that sells 
right cheap. Now them people have gave 
me eighty per cent stock for a bonus and 


“That’s what Dm 


raised the dividend to twenty-five per cent 


a year. She’s going to make money all 
right. Shouldn’t wonder if that stock 
would more than double in a year or so.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Colonel,” says I, 
“‘ain’t there nothing a-tall that you can get 
into without making money?” says I. 

“No, there ain’t,” says he, sad. “It 
happens that way with some folks—I just 
can’t help making it; yet here I am with 
more money than any of us ought to have. 
But I had to do it,” says he to Bonnie Bell. 
“T get sort of lonesome, not having much 
to do; so that I have to mix up with some- 
thing. Cars, sis?” says he. “‘Why, let me 
give you two or three of the kind our com- 
pany makes.” 

“No you don’t!” says Bonnie Bell. “I 
want one that i 

“Huh! that costs about eight or ten 
thousand dollars, maybe?” 

“Well,” says she, “you have to sort of 
play things proportionate, dad; and [I 
think that kind of a car is just about pro- 
portionate to what you and me is going to 
do in this little town when we get started.” 

She turns and looks out the window some 
more. That wasa way she had. Yousee, all 
these months we’d been there already we 
didn’t know a soul in that town. Women- 
folks always hate each other, but they hate 
theirselfs when other womenfolks don’t pay 
no attention to them. Bonnie Bell was 
used to neighbors and she didn’t have none 
here; so, though she was busy buying 
everything a girl couldn’t possibly want, 
she didn’t seem none too happy now. 

““What’s wrong, sis?”’ says her pa aftera 
while, pulling her over on his knee. ‘‘ Ain’t 
me and Curly treating you all right?”’ 

She pushed back his face from her and 
looks at him; and says she, right sober: 

“Dad,” says she, “you mustn’t ever 
really ask me that. You’re the best man 
in all the world—and so is Curly.” 

“No, we ain’t,” says he. “‘The best man 
hasn’t really showed yet for you, sis.” 

“Why, dad,” says she, 
young girl!” 

“You're the finest-looking young girl in 
this town,” says he, “‘and the town knows 
it mighty well.” 

“Huh!” says she, and sniffs up her nose. 
“Tt don’t act much like it.” 

“Tf I can believe my eyes,” 


says her pa, 


“T’m only a 


“when I walk out with you a good many ~ 


people seem to know it.” 


“That don’t count, dad,” says she. 


“Men, and even women, look at a girl on 


the street—men at her ankles and women ~ 


at her clothes; but that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. That doesn’t get you anywhere. 


That isn’t being anybody. That doesn’t ; 


mean that you are one of the best people.” 
“And you want to be one of the best 
people—is that it, sis?” 


She set her teeth together and her eyes 


got kind of bright. 
“Well,” says she, ‘ 
thing for pikers, did we, dad?” 


Then them two looked each other in the ; 


eyes. I looked at them both. To me it 
seemed there certainly was going to be 
some doings. 

“Go to it, sis!’ says her pa. } 
got your own bank account and it’s bigger 
than mine. The limit’s the roof. 


‘Speaking of limits,” says he, ‘“‘reminds — 


“we never played any- Z 


= 


“You've — 


me that the president of our bank he got — 
me elected to the National League Club here _ 


in town; him having such a pull he done it — 
right soon—proxies, maybe. I’ve been over — 
there this afternoon trying to enjoy myself. 

Didn’t know anybody on earth. One or 


two folks finally did allow me to set ina — 
poker game with them whenIast. Itwasn’t 


=o 


poker, but only a imitation. I won two — 
hundred and fifty dollars and it broke up 

the game. Ifa fellow pushes in half a stack — 
of blues over there they all tremble and get 2 


pale. This may bea good town for women, — 


but believe me, sis, it’s no town for a real 
man.” 


you get lonesome Tl have you help me on se 


the house. We’ll have to get our servants — 
For instance, we’ ve got to have — 


together. 
a butler—and a good one.’ 
“What’s a butler?” says I. 


(Continued on Page 77) 


“Well, never mind, dad,” says she. “If — "i 
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“Pull witha thread 
It goes like Ned”’ 


a 
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F YOU, like most housewives, are sick and tired of 
cleaning carpets and rugs in the old slavish, back- 
aching broom way—if you’re now at the point of 
deciding on trying a light, easy-running, thorough- 
cleaning, durable Vacuum Sweeper—by all means 
read this wonderful test. Surely the Lady Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper will then be your choice. 
_ We attached the Lady Torrington to the machinery 
in our plant and kept it running back and forth on a 
carpet without a stop until it had run over 500 miles 
or the equivalent of sweeping 12,200 room-sized rugs, 
after which we had the machine examined in our 
laboratory. 


The Bellows Were Tested —The 
Brush Was Tested — And — Found 
in EXCELLENT Condition 


Every Torrington will stand this test. You’ve worked 
hard long enough—now try the easy—the Torrington 
way of cleaning carpets and rugs. Yes, it zs easy. 


You Can Actually Pull The 
Torrington Around With a 
Silk Thread —It’s So Light 


And when you go over your rugs and carpets with 
the Torrington you know they’re really —thoroughly— 
clean. As the wheels revolve, they operate powerful 
triple inside bellows which suck up every scrap of dust 


National Sweeper Company 


29 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn., or 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


and dirt, no matter how deep it is trodden into 
your carpets and rugs, while a strong, bristle 
brush gathers up all surface litter. The nap is 
left raised and fresh-looking—clean and bright. 

The high reputation of the NATIONAL Car- 
pet Sweeper earned in thousands of homes during 
the past 15 years stands behind the Torrington. 


The Torrington 
Runs Without Electricity 


You just push it—a five-year-old child can 
do that easz/y. The Torrington is a handsome, 
compact device. 


Try The Lady Torrington 
For 7 Days 


Send us your name and address and we will 
arrange with your local dealer to let you test the 
Torrington in your own home for 7 days and if 
it doesn’t satisfy you in every way just return 
it and your money will be refunded. After all, 
this test will tell the whole Torrington story far 
better than words. 


Prices Are Very Reasonable 


From $7 to $12, depending upon fittings. 
You'll get ample value out of the Torrington— 
it’s a real time, labor and 
health saver. Be sure to 
write us today. 
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Why Torrington 
Dealers Find It 
EasyTo Make Sales 


National advertising has done 
much to popularize the Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper throughout the 
country. But national advertising 
could not maintain and increase 
this popularity if the Torrington 
was not an out-of-the-ordinary 
Vacuum Sweeper. 
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The things that impress most 
women when they go to a 
Torrington store and handle this 
remarkable Vacuum Sweeper are 


1st. Easy Running. A gentle 
push with the hand and the Tor- 
rington runs easily or you can pull 
it over a carpet or rug with a silk 
thread. That’s because the Tor- 
rington is so light—only 10% lbs. 
Let any housewife handle the 
Torrington when she comes into 
your store and she will quickly 
recognize its ease of operation. 


2nd. It Cleans. The way the 
Torrington gets down into the 
fabric of a carpet or rug and sucks 
up every speck of dirt is wonderful. 
Many of our dealers demonstrate 
this to their customers. They take 
an old rug (dark color preferred), 
sprinkle it with flour, trample the 
flour down with the foot and then 
let the. Torrington run over the 
carpet or rug once or twice. Nota 
speck of dirt or dust to be seen— 
the nap is left raised and fresh- 
looking. 

Other Points. Most women ad- 
mire the handsome appearance of 
the Torrington—it’s a well-made, 
compact, good-looking piece of 
furniture. And this is the Vacuum 
Sweeper of course that runs with- 
out electricity—costs nothing to 
run. Show your customers how 
easy it is to remove the bag, empty 
the dust or dirt and replace the bag 
again. They appreciate this very 
much. 


Write Us Today 


If you would like to handle the 
Torrington and take care of the 
local inquiries that are coming in 
daily as a result of neighborly 
recommendation and national ad- 
vertising. 
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Gimme a nickel, Pa. Pa, gimme 
anickel. Etc., etc. 


Perhaps You 
Enjoy It 


But wouldn’t it be 
better for your son if 
he learned for himself 
something of the value 
of money? 


Wouldn’t you rather 
have him a little more self- 
reliant? 


Wouldn’t you be glad 
of the certainty that he is 
acquiring the fundamen- 
tals of tact, assurance, 
adaptability, and perse- 
verance that some day he 
must have to succeed? 


Would you object to his 
receiving a business train- 
ing that he will thoroughly 
enjoy and that will not in- 
terfere with school or play? 


We can give him all 
these things. We have 
done it for thousands 
of other boys. 


KODAK DOMINATES 


Not alone because it is first in photographic invention 
and progress, but because it so encourages and rewards 
the taking of infinite pains that honest workmanship has 
become a habit in the Kodak factories. 

Whether it be a Kodak Specza/ of the most compre- 
hensive type or simply a dollar Brownie, our workmen 
are not permitted to forget that the Kodak standards 
must be maintained. It is this policy that has built 
the reputation for _ 


KODAK QUALITY 


EASTMAN KODAK GCO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Let us have your boy 
for a few hours each week 
this summer. With school 
closed, he’d explode with- 
out some outlet for his 
energy, and we can give |} 
him the right outlet. 


But first, that you may 
be sure we know whereof 
we speak, write for our 


booklet, ‘‘What Shall I 
Do With My Boy?” 


We can help you solve 
your boy problem. 


Vocational Dept., Sales Division, Box 330 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


_ (Continued from Page 74) 

“He stands back of your chair and makes 
you feel creepy,” says Old Man Wright. 
“We've got to have one of them things, 
shore. Then there’s the chauffore for the 
car when you get it, and the cook. That’s 
about all, ain’t it?” 

“That’s about the beginning,’ says 
Bonnie Bell. ‘‘You have to have a cook 
and a kitchen girl and two first-floor maids 
and two upper-floor maids and a footman.” 

“Well, that will help some,” says her 
pa. “I’ve been bored a good deal and lone- 
some; but maybe, living with all them 
folks, somebody will start something some- 
time. When did you say we could get in?”’ 

“They tell me we'll be lucky if we have 
everything ready by Christmas,” says 
Bonnie Bell. 

“Tt looks like a merry summer, don’t 
it?” says he sighing. 

“ And like a hell of a Merry Christmas!” 
says I. 7B 

OW we spent all that spring and sum- 

mer I don’t hardly see now. We was 
the lonesomest people you ever seen. Old 
Man Wright he’d go over to his new club 
once in a while and sometimes out to the 
stockyards, and sometimes he’d fuss round 
at this or that. Bonnie Bell and me we’d 
go riding once in a while when she wasn’t 
busy, which she was most of the time now. 
She had a lot of talking to do with the folks 
that was building her house and furnishing 
it—she never would tell me where it was. 

Well, it got cold right early in the winter. 
It was awful cold, colder than it gets in 
Wyoming. When it gets cold in Chicago 
the folks say: ‘‘This certainly is most un- 
usual weather!’’—just like we do when 
there is a blizzard out in Wyoming. Old 
Man Wright and me we thought we’d 
freeze because, you see, we had to wear over- 
coats like they had in the city, and couldn’t 
wear no sheep-lined coats like we would of 
wore on the range. 

- “Well, you see,”’ said Bonnie Bell when 
-we complained to her, “‘when we get our 
motor car running we won’t have to walk. 
Nobody that amounts to anything walks 
in the city. Our best people all have cars; 
so they don’t need sheepskin coats. Our 
car will be here any time now; so we can 
see more of the city and be more comfort- 
able than you can on horseback. Nobody 
rides horseback except a few young people 
in the parks in the summertime—I found 
that out.” 

“Don’t our best people do that now?” 
ast her pa. 

“Some, but not many,’ says she. 
“There’s a good many people that wants 
you to think they’re the best people; but 
they ain’t. You can always tell them by 
the way they play their hands. Most of the 
people I’ve seen riding in the parks is 
that sort—they want you to look at them 
when they ride because they’re perfectly 
sure they’re doing what our best people 
are doing. You can tell ’em by their clothes, 
whether they are riding or walking. It’s 
easy to spot them out.” 

“T wonder,” says I, “if they can spot out 
your pa and me?” 

She comes over and rumples up my hair 
like she sometimes did. 

“You're a dear, Curly!” says she. 

“T know that,” says I; “but don’t muss 
up my new necktie, for I worked about a 
hour on that this morning, and at that it’s 
a little on one side and some low. But I’m 
coming on,” says I. 

Now, Old Man Wright, when he wore his 
spiketail coat, he had the same trouble with 
his tie that I had with mine. He told his 
tailor about that one time, but his tailor 
told him that the best people wore them 
that way—mussed upandecareless. Natural- 
like it was a hard game to play, because 
how could you tell when to be careless and 
when not to be? But, as I said, we was 
coming on. 

Mr. Henderson—he was the hotel man- 
ager and a pretty good sport too—he sort 
of struck up a friendship with Old Man 
Wright, and you couldn’t hardly say we 
didn’t have no visitors, for he come in 
every once in a while and was right nice to 
us. You see, what with Old Man Wright 
wearing his necktie careless and Bonnie 

_ Bell dressing exactly like she come out of a 
fashion paper, if it hadn’t been for me our 
outfit might of got by for being best people, 
allright. Like enough I queered the game 
some; but Henderson he didn’t seem to 
mind even me. 

The day before Christmas Bonnie Bell 
said her new house was all done and all 
furnished, everything in, servants and all, 
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ready for us to move in that very night and 
spend Christmas Eve there. But she says 
Mr. Henderson, the manager of the hotel, 
wanted us to eat our last dinner that night 
in the hotel before we went home. To 
oblige him we done so. 

He taken us in hisself that night. The 
man at the door snatched our hats away, 
but he taken Bonnie Bell’s coat—fur-lined 
it was and cost a couple thousand dollars— 
over his arm, and he held back the chair 
for her. There was flowers on the table 
a-plenty. I reckon he fixed it up. There 
wasn’t no ham shank and greens, but there 
was everything else. 

I shouldn’t wonder if some of the best 
people was there. Everybody had on the 
kind of clothes they wear in the evening in 
a town like this—spiketails for the men, 
and silk things, low, for the womenfolks. 
Old Man Wright, with his red mustache, a 
little gray — him tall, but not fat, and his 
necktie a little mussed up — was just as 
good-looking a man as was in that place. 

_As for Bonnie Bell—well, I looked at our 
girl as I set there in my own best clothes 
and my necktie tied the best I knew how, 
and, honest, she was so pretty I was scared. 
The fact is, pretty ain’t just the word. She 
was more than that—she was beautiful. 

Her dress was some sort of soft green 
silk, I reckon, cut low, and her neck was 
high and white, and her hair was done up 
high behind and tied up somehow, and her 
chin was held up high. She had some color 
in her face—honest color—and her eyes 
was big and bright. Her arms was bare up 
above where her gloves come to. She 
didn’t have on very many rings—though, 
Lord! if she wanted them she could of had 
a bushel. She didn’t have on much jewelry 
nowhere; but I want to tell you everybody 
in that room looked at her all they dared. 

I looked at her and so did her pa. I 
don’t know as you could say we both was 
proud—that ain’t the right word for it. We 
was both scared. It didn’t seem possible 
she could be ours. It didn’t seem possible 
that us two old cowmen had raised her that 
way out on the range and that she had 
changed so soon. She must of had it in 
her—her ma, I reckon. 

There was a table not very far from ours, 
just across the first window, where there 
was a old man and a old woman and a 
young man. They seen us all right. I seen 
the young man looking at Bonnie Bell two 
or three times, always looking down when 
he seen I noticed. He was a good-looking 
young man and dressed well, I suppose, for 
all the men was dressed alike. His necktie 
was tied kind of mussy and careless, like 
Old Man Wright’s, and he didn’t have to 
keep pushing at his shirt. Did Bonnie Bell 
notice him? Maybe she did—you can’t 
tell about womenfolks; their eyes is set on 
like a antelope’s and they can see behind 
theirself. 

“That’s Old Man Wisner,” says Hen- 
derson, the hotel manager, quiet, to us, 
leaning over and pretending like he was 
fixing our flowers some more. “Mrs. Wis- 
ner and young Mr. James Wisner are with 
him. You know, he is one of the richest 
men here in Chicago—packing and bank- 
ing, and all that sort of thing. They are 
among our best people. They live up in 
Millionaire Row.” 

“Yes, I know,” says Bonnie Bell. 

From where I set I could see them Wis- 
ners over at the other table. The old man 
was big, with gray whiskers and gray hair, 
rather coarse. He had big eyebrows and 
his eyes was kind of cross-looking, like his 
stomach wasn’t right. 

He was a portly sort of man—you’ve 
seen that kind. Some is bankers and some 
packers and some brewers; they all look 
alike, no matter what they are. They can’t 
ride or walk. 

This old party he didn’t seem to be pay- 
ing much attention to his wife, and I don’t 
know as I blame him. She may have had 
some looks once, but not recent. They 
wasn’t happy. 

After a while the folks at that table got 
up and went on out before we was done 
with our dinner, which was going strong at 
the end of a couple of hours—there wasn’t 
anything in the whole wide world we didn’t 
have to eat except ham shank and greens. 
At that, we had a right good time. 

By and by it got to be maybe eleven 
o’clock, and Bonnie Bell turns down her 
long white gloves, which she had tucked 
the hands of them back into the wrists. 

“Shall I call your car, Mr. Wright?” ast 
the manager, Mr. Henderson. 

“T don’t know,” says Old Man Wright. 
“Have we got a car, sis?” 
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Why Does the Shoemaker 
Wax His Thread? 


OR centuries shoemakers have found 

that waxing their thread greatly in- 
creased its tensile strength. This simple 
waxing process enables the shoemaker to 
build shoes that are flexible and com- 
fortable without sacrificing one bit of the 
wearing qualities of the leather. 


It remained for Miller to teach tire users the 
value of this natural wax in the cotton thread; to 
develop an exclusive process of tire building that 
retains all the native vegetable wax and oil in 
the cotton fibre—the backbone of a tire. 

The exclusive Miller Method of vulcanizing tires 
keeps intact the native endurance of the cotton 
and preserves its natural strength for wear on 
the road. 


Miller 


GEARED -TO-THE-ROAD 


Tires 


—give you car control over slippery, treacherous 
streets. 
—are brimful of mile muscle. 
—they battle their way to excess mileage. 
—they have strength to endure—stamina to stand up 
and fight. 
“Quality’’ in Miller tires means a definite com- 
bination of the right materials built into a tire 
by the one method that retains all the natural 
wax and oil in the cotton fabric. This combina- 
tion gives you maximum satisfaction and surplus 
mileage. 
Ask your dealer for Miller Tires. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, O., U.S.A. 
Dealers and Distributors in 
All Principal Cities 
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wears dios anne its convenient 
~shap down to the thinnest wafer. 
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You a ttle Fairy i in Your Home?” 
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Do you want 
an (ducation? 


Then do not let a lack of funds keep 
you from getting it. Our booklet, “An 
Education Without Cost,’ will tell you 
how you can in your spare time se 
cure an education in any university, 
business college or musical conserva- 
tory in the country and enter next Fall. 
Write for it, addressing 


Box 332, Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Yes, papa,” says she—she mostly said 
“papa” when folks was round; don’t over- 
look it that Old Man Smith turned out 
girls with real class. She didn’t talk like 
her pa and me neither. 


“Yes, papa,” says she now. ‘I was go- 


| ing to surprise you about our car; it’s been 


on hand for a week. I employed a driver 
and told him to be ready for us about now.” 
You see all our things had already went out 
to the new house. 

We all three of us helped Bonnie Bell on 
with her coat. She picked up her muff and 
we all went out. I don’t think any man in 
the place that had brass buttons forgot 
that Christmas Eve. 

The tall man in front at the door, like a 


| drum major in a band, he knew us well 


enough by now; he opens the door for us 
and we stand there, looking out. 

I said it was cold in Chicago and it was 
shore cold that night. It was snowing— 
snow coming in off the lake slantwise, lke 
a blizzard on the plains. You couldn’t 
hardly see across the walk. Out beyond 
the awning, which covered the sidewalk, 


| we could see our new car—a long, shiny one 
_ with lights inside and lamps all over it, red, 


_white and blue, or maybe green. 


There 
was a couple of men on the front seat out- 
side—I don’t know when the kid had hired 


| them. They was both wrapped up in big 
_fur overcoats, which they certainly did 


need that night, since they couldn’t ride in 
the e-limousine, like us. 
Bonnie Bell walks across the sidewalk 


| now, under the awning, with her muff up 
| against her face, bending over against the 


storm. She just looks up, after she has 
said good-by to Mr. Henderson, who run 


| out with us, laughing and saying ‘“‘ Merry 


| Christmas !’’?— 


she just looks up at the man 


| on the seat, and says she: ‘‘Home, James!” 


I reckon the man must of been new that 


_ she had hired. He looks round at first, as 


if he was trying to read our brand. Then 
all at once, sudden, he jumps down offen the 
seat, touches his cap and opens the door. 
We all got in and said good-by to this 
hotel where we’d been living so long. Our 
chauffore touches his cap again, shuts the 
door and climbs back in his seat. He 
turned that long car round in one motion 
in the street. The next minute we was out 
on the avenue, away from the hotel and 
right in the middle of that row of lights 
several miles long, where the bullyvard is 
at, along the lake there. He turns her 
north on the bullyvard, without a skip or a 
bobble, and she runs smooth as grease. I 
seen Bonnie Bell was certainly a good 
judge of a car, like she was of a horse or 


| anything else. 


“Daughter,” says Old Man Wright to 
her after a time—and he didn’t usual call 
her that—‘‘you’re a wonder to your dad 


| to-night! Where did you get it? Where 


did you learn it?” 
She looks up at him quick from her muff, 


| plumb serious, and just put out her hand 
on his, in its white glove. 


We moved right along up the avenue, 
along a little crooked street or so, round a 


| corner and over the bridge; and then we 
, come out where the lights was in a long 


row again, and we could hear the roar of the 


| lake right close to the road. 


“Where are you taking us, kid?” says 
I after a while, seeing that her pa wasn’t 
going to say nothing nohow. 

She only smiled. 

“Wait, Curly; you’ll see the new ranch 


| house before so very long.” 


By and by we was right at the lower end 


| of that long row of big houses that cost so 
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much money, where the best people li 
Millionaire Row, they called it then. — 

I knew where we was. After a while 
come right to the place where Bonnie 
and me once had set on our horses and 
looked out at a new house that wasn’t fin- 
ished, but was just beginning. It was done 
now—all complete, from top to botto 
right where the foundations had been iat 
spring! I could see where the walks was 
laid out and some trees had been planted 
that fall—big ones, as though they had al- 
ways growed there. Here and there was 
statues—women mostly, and looking cold 
that night. 

On behind you could see the line of the 
low buildings, like the outlying barns of the 
home ranch on the Yellow Bull; but this 
house stood there just inside—where the 
lake come in rolling and roaring—and 
fronted right on this avenue, where our 
best people lived. It was stone, three 
stories or more, maybe, with a place fo 
carriages to drive under and a stone porch 
over the front door, and a walk and step 
And it was all lit up from top to bottom; 
all the windows was bright. 

We wasn’t cold or wet or tired, us three, 
but we wasn’t feeling good—not one of 
us. Now when we stopped there for some 
reason and looked at all them red lights 
shining I sort of felt a wish that I could see 
a light shining in some home ranch once 
more, like I had so often out on the Yelloy 
Bull. I set there looking at that place, a Il 
lit up for somebody, all waiting for some- 
body; and for a time I forgot where I 
was—forgot even that the car had stopped, 

I turns round; and there was Bonnie 
Bell pulling her coat up round her neck and 
fixing her hands in her muff, and her pa wa 
buttoning up his coat. Just then, Looe 
seen the chauffore jump down off the front 
seat. He comes round to the door, right 
where the walk was that led up to this new 
big house, and he opens the door and 
touches his hat, and stands there waiting. 

What with their laughing and pulling at 
me, and me sort of hanging back, we kind 
of forgot it was Christmas Eve. Old Man 
Wright thought of it, sudden; and he turns 
back to the man, who still stood at the door 
looking after Bonnie Bell and us as though 
we'd forgot something. He puts his hand 
in his waistcoat pocket and hauls out a ten- 
dollar gold piece, and puts it into the hand 
of this new chauffore of ours. e 

“Here you go, son,” says he. “Merry 
Christmas! And I hope you'll take good 
care of my daughter.” 

The new chauffore, standing there in the 
snow—he was tall and a right good-looking 
chap too—he touches his cap. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ says he. 

I seen the car move on away. It didn’t 
turn in at our alley, but went on to the next 
gate, because our road wasn’t quite finished 
yet. 

A minute afterward Bonnie Bell had me 
inside the door in the hall and was kissing 
us both, right in front of a sad-looking man 
in clothes like ours. 

We stood for just a minute near the a 
door, and before we got it shut she looked 
out once more into the night, with the 
lights shining all through the snow and 
the trees looking white and thin in the drift. 

“Call the chauffore in and have him get 
a drink,” says Old Man Wright. “That 
was a cold ride.”’ 

But by this time he was gone; so we all 
turns back to wrastle with this sad man, 
who evident was intending to mix it with us. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Me Cannot Describe the Beauty 


of the New and Greater Chandler 


touring car body you understand why 

we do not attempt to describe it. If 
you have not seen it visit the Chandler 
salesrooms today and get a new idea of 
motor car beauty. 


|: YOU have seen the new Chandler 


This new touring car is the most beau- 
tiful car of the year. There can hardly be 
any argument as to that. Someone having 
reason to be biased might dispute this, but 
you are unprejudiced—you will look with 
open mind for grace of line and beauty of 
finish — and you will agree with what 
countless thousands at the automobile 
shows have said very positively. They 
have said the Chandler is the most beauti- 
ful car of the year. So go and see it. 


The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has 
pleased the public everywhere. It will 
please you. It gives the car a very unu- 
sual air of complete finish. It reflects, too, 
the thought which the Chandler Company 
gives to details throughout the car, in- 
side and outside. And remember this, 
any type of touring body other than the 
Chandler tonneau-cowl type will be old- 
fashioned and out of date before the season 
is over. The old style design, with the 
backs of the front seats projecting ab- 
ruptly above the body, looks odd even now. 


See the Chandler. You will be de- 
lighted with the style of the car and you 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Roadster - 
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know now that you can depend on it 
mechanically—depend on it for all the 
power, speed, flexible control and day-in- 
and-day-out service that you could ask for 
in a car at any price. 


For the Chandler chassis, distinguished 
by the Marvelous Chandler Motor, has 
been proven right through three years of 
service in the hands of thousands of 
owners. It is free from any hint of experi- 
mentation, free from any hint of untried 
theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials 
entering into it, the Chandler is still noted 
for highest quality construction through- 
out and the finest equipment. 


= $1295 
= - $1295 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. Ifyou do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


Chandler Motor Car Company 
504-534 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office, 1886 Broadway 


Cable Address, ‘‘Chanmotor”’ 


1200 
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IN THE SALE OF 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


E will make and sell this year fourteen million 
Champion Dependable Spark Plugs. 

This is twice as many plugs as we produced last year, 
when our sales greatly exceeded those of all other manu- 
facturers of spark plugs combined. 

As our production has increased, so has the uniformity 
and dependability of our product increased. 

And now, after exhaustive competitive tests, four out 
of five of this year’s record output of new cars will be 
equipped with Champions—over a million new cars. 


There is a Champion especially designed to 
dependably serve your particular motor. 

See that your dealer furnishes Champions when 
you replace the plugs in your car. He knows which 
one will serve it best. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
109 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


WE’LL PAY FOR YOUR 
SUMMER’S VACATION 


Go where you please. Do what 
you like. We’ll provide the funds. 


AST summer several hundred young people were 
able to go to the seashore, to the country, to the 
mountains, because they took advantage of this same 
offer which we are now making to you. Most of 
them will do so again this year. 


All that we ask is some of your spare time 


this Spring in looking after the subscription business 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman in 
your own neighborhood. You will receive a com- 
mission on each order when it is taken and then at 
the end of the month a handsome check for salary. 

Upon receipt of your letter we will tell you how 
to finance your vacation. 

Agency Division, Box 334 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


and the fireman took the hint. In the clear 
space aft the house and next to the funnel 
Mr. Reardon bound and gagged him and laid 
him tenderly on his back to await develop- 
ments. 

“Now thin, Michael,’ he said to the 
skipper, ‘‘lave us go back an’ see can we 
catch another. At four o’clock, whin this 
lad fails to return, Misther Uhl, the oma- 
dhaun, will sind up another man to see what 
the divil ails the firrst man.” 

And it was even so. This time it was the 
oiler. 

At five minutes after four a coal passer 
came up the stairs, and he was swearing 
at the delay in being relieved. Something 
told Mr. Reardon this fellow would make 
trouble, so without warning he hit the coal 
passer a light rap ‘‘to take the conceit out 
av him.” Two minutes later the coal passer 
had joined his fellows beside the funnel. 

At a quarter after four Mr. Uhl scratched 
his head and said something very explosive 
in German. He started up the stairs, got 
halfway up—and came down. It had oc- 
curred to him very suddenly that three 
men had already gone up those stairs and 
failed to return. He called a fireman and 
gave him some very explicit orders in Ger- 
man; whereupon the man disappeared in 
the shaft alley. Five minutes later he re- 
turned, popeyed with excitement and the 


i | bearer of a tale that caused Mr. Uhl to arch 


his blond eyebrows and murmur dazedly 


| “*So? 


Ten minutes passed. Mr. Reardon 
glanced interrogatively at Michael J. Mur- 
phy. “I think the divils are suspicious,” 
he whispered. ‘‘We should have had an- 
other be now. Have a care now, Michael. 


| Whin they come they come wit’ a rush 


’ ? 


A pistol shot echoed through the ship. It 
camefromupforward. Three more followed 
in rapid succession—a scream—a shout! 

“May the divil damn me!’ Terence 
Reardon cried in a horrified voice. ‘‘I clane 
forgot the little companion hatch at the 
ind av the shaft alley. They’ve crawled 
down the shaft alley an’ up on deck at the 
very sterrn av the ship!” 

He dashed aft toward the spot where his 
prisoners were laid out close to the funnel. 
As he turned the corner of the house he ob- 
served that the electric lamp which he had 
so carefully screwed out of its socket had 
been screwed in again, and by its light Ter- 
ence beheld no less a person than Mr. Uhl 
cutting the halyards that bound the oiler. 
The fireman had already been cut loose, but 
the potent effects of Terence Reardon’s blow 
with the wrench still remained; though 
conscious, the man was unfit for combat. 
The coal passer, evidently the first man 
to be rescued by Mr. Uhl, was standing by. 

““Gower that, ye divils!’”” Mr. Reardon 
shrieked, and charged, swinging his monkey 
wrench with all his horse-power. He missed 
his first stroke at Mr. Uhl, who very deftly 
stabbed him high up on the hip for his care- 
lessness; then the chief swung again, and 
Mr. Uhl was out of the fight. 

Not so the big coal passer, however. He 
planted in Terence Reardon’s face as pretty 
a left and right—hay-makers both—as 
one could hope to see anywhere outside a 
prize ring; whereupon the chief took the 
count with great abruptness. The fire- 
man reached for the monkey wrench—and 
at that instant the weak, pale-faced skipper 
lurched round the corner of the house and 
his automatic commenced to bark. 

It was not a time for sentiment. Michael 
J. Murphy glanced once at Terence Rear- 
don’s bloody, upturned face, and the glazed 
eyes thrilled him with horror. The chief en- 
gineer was dead! That meant that Michael 
J. Murphy would soon be dead too. Well, 
they had fought a good fight and lost, so 
nothing now remained for him to do save 
slaughter as many of the enemy as possible 
and go to his accounting like a gentleman. 

He turned his back on the heap of bloody, 
prostrate men, stepped over a little rivulet 
of gore that ran rapidly toward the scupper 


as the ship heeled to port, then hesitated’ 


and started back as she heeled to starboard. 
He was vaguely conscious that Mr. Uhl had 
shut down his engines before coming on deck 
and that in consequence the ship had lost 
headway and was beginning to wallow. In 
his weak state her plunging caused him 
to stagger like a drunken man. As he 
crossed to the port side of the ship and 


| gazed down the deck he noticed that the 


incandescent lamps had all been screwed 
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back in their sockets, and by their brillian 
light he beheld one of the firemen in the ac 
of removing the scantling from before the — 
first assistant’s door. Just as the door 

swung open the captain fired, but evide 
missed, for the man sprang nimbly into th 
stateroom for safety. 


fireman had no sooner entered the first a 
sistant’s stateroom than the first assistant 
came out. He was wearing his pyjamas 
and a piece of young artillery, and without 
the slightest embarrassment he conta 
shooting at Michael J. Murphy, who, not 
to be outdone in politeness while he coul 
stand and see, promptly returned the com- 
pliment. cq 

The first assistant’s first shot nipped a~ 
neat little crescent out of Mike Murphy’s 
large red right ear; his second ripp 
clean through the inside of the skipper 
left leg. eS 

“High and then low,”’ was the ‘howe 
that capered through Mike Murphy’s 
brain. “God grant he don’t get me through 
the middle! That’s what comes of fast 
shooting—so I guess I’ll go slow.” se 

The electric lamp over his head was shat- 
tered and the fragments scattered round 
him as he leaned against the corner of the 
house and took careful aim at the first assist- 
ant, who missed his next shot by a whisker 
and died in his tracks with two cartridges 
still in his gun. BS: 

Dazedly Michael J. Murphy advanced 
along the deck, stepped over the body and 
entered the stateroom. In the corner the 
fireman crouched, hands uplifted in ‘token 
of surrender, so the skipper closed the ing 


and shored it up again with the scantling. 
Mechanically he picked up the first assist- — 
ant’s huge revolver, broke it, removed the 
cartridges and threw them overboard. 
Then he slipped a clip of nine cartridges 
into his automatic and staggered route 
Mr. Henckel’s stateroom. ae 
The door was open. The bird had flown. — 
Michael J. Murphy went in and sat down 
on Mr. Henckel’s settee, for he was very — 


two coal passers, one oiler and Mr. Uhl on 
watch. Terence killed Mr. Uhl with the 
monkey wrench, I killed the big coal passer, 
I think I killed the oiler, and one fireman 
was out of the scrap from the beginning. 
Then I killed the first assistant and locked 
the other fireman in his room. That leaves 
Mr. Henckel and a coal passer to be reck- 
oned with. Now there was some shooting 
up forward and somebody was hit. That 
means that Riggins shot somebody or 
somebody shot Riggins. The second mate 
probably went forward to let the men out 
of the forecastle, while the fireman went ait 
to let the engine-room gang out of the stern- 
castle. They haven’t had time to do it yet; 
they’ll have to pry those rings out of the 
door with a crowbar. I’ll go aft and drive 
the fireman forward; when I have them 
bunched I’ll argue with them.” 

He arrived at the break of the house and 
looked down on the deck aft. The lights 
had been turned on and a man was just 
raising a short crowbar to attack the door, 
from behind which came shouts and cries of 
anger and consternation. ; 

Mike Murphy rested his automatic on 
the deck rail and fired twice at the man in 
front of the sterncastle door. The fellow 
fled at once, dashing along the deck, zigzag 
fashion, to distract the skipper’s aim, an 
disappeared in the dark entrance to the 
starboard alleyway. So Michael J. Murphy 
slid down the companion and followed into’ 
the alleyway, firing two shots for luck as he 
came. : 

Scarcely had he disappeared into the 
murk amidships when Terence Reardon 
rolled groggily down the companion after 
him. Terence had no means of ascertaining 
which alleyway the skipper had charged 
into—and he did not care. Blind with fury 
he lurched into the port alleyway; 1m con- 
sequence of which the fugitive, ng 
ahead of the captain down the star 
alleyway and thinking to turn down 
port alleyway and double back to com 
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his labors at the sterncastle door, bumped 
squarely into the chief engineer. 

Mr. Reardon said no word, but wrapped 
his arms round the man and held the latter 
close to his breast. 

Thus for a moment they stood, gripping 
each other, each wondering whether the 
other was friend or foe. 

Then Reardon decided that even if his 
nose was bloody he could not possibly be 
mistaken in the odor of a fireman just come 
off watch. He had lost his monkey wrench 
in the mélée on the upper deck—the defunct 
Mr. Uhl having fallen upon it, thereby 
obscuring it from Mr. Reardon’s very much 
befogged vision; but his soul was still un- 
daunted, for Mr. Reardon, in common with 
most chief engineers still in their prime, 
firmly believed that he could trounce any 
fireman he saw fit to employ. He bit into 
the fireman’s cheek just where the flesh 
droops in a fold over the lower jaw, and was 
fortunate enough to secure a grip that bid 
fair to hold; then he crooked his leg back 


| of his opponent’s and slowly shoved the 


fellow’s head backward. They came down 
together, Mr. Reardon on top, content for 
the nonce to hold his man _ helpless—and 
rest—while his enemy’s shrieks of pain and 
rage resounded through the inkblack alley- 


way. 

Michael J. Murphy heard that uproar 
and halted. After listening a few seconds 
he came to the conclusion that a German 
was in deep distress, and that hence it was 
no part of his business to interfere. Be- 
sides, he had business of his own to attend 
to. He could hear a chain rattling up for- 
ward, and while it was too dark to see who 
or what was doing the rattling, he found 
Mr. Henckel guilty on mere suspicion, and 
fired at the sound; whereupon somebody 
said ‘‘Ach, Gott!’’ in tones of deep disgust, 
two little flashes of fire cut the dark, and 
two bullets whispered of death as they flew 
harmlessly down the alleyway. 

Instantly Mike Murphy returned the 
salute, firing at the other’s flashes; then he 
fell to the deck and rolled over into the 
scupper to escape the return fire, which was 
not slow in coming. 

“T wonder where the devil he got that 
gun,’’ was Murphy’s comment. ‘Mr. Uhl 
must have had it in his pocket and loaned 
it to him.” 

There was profound silence within the 
forecastle, and pending the destruction of 
his attacker Mr. Henckel judged it impru- 
dent to make any further attempts at a 
delivery. He required time to formulate a 
plan of attack, and in the interim he de- 
sired shelter. Mike Murphy heard the 
patter of feet, the patter ceasing almost as 
soon as it commenced—and he smiled 
grimly. 

“‘He’s hiding,” the captain soliloquized. 
“Now, where would I take shelter if I were 
in his fix? Why, back of the hatch coam- 
ing, of course—or the winch.” He had a 
sudden inspiration and called aloud: 

“Riggins! Riggins! Answer me, Rig- 
gins. This is Captain Murphy calling you.” 

‘?Rre, sir,’ came the voice of Riggins 
from the pilot house above. The voice was 
very weak. 

“Climb out of the pilot house, Riggins, 
to the bridge, turn on the searchlight and 
bend it down here on the deck till I get a 
shot at this scoundrel. Don’t be afraid of 
him, Riggins. It’s Henckel and he can’t 
shoot for beans. Get the light fair on him 
and keep it on him; it’ll blind him and he 
won’t be able to shoot you.” 

“The dirty dawg!’ snarled Riggins 
wearily. ‘’E come up on the bridge a 
while—ago—an’ I drove ’im off—but ’e 
plugged me, sir—through the guts, sir— 
an’ me a married man! Wot in ’ell’ll my 
ol’ woman—say HM 

And that was the last word Riggins ever 
spoke. True, he managed to crawl out of 
the pilot house and up the short companion 
to the bridge; he reached the searchlight, 
and while Mr. Henckel and Mike Murphy 
swapped shots below him he turned on the 
switch. 

“Bend it on the deck, Riggins. On the 
deck, my bully, on the deck,’’ Mike 
Murphy pleaded as the great beam of 
white light shot skyward and remained 
there; nor could all of Murphy’s pleading 
induce Riggins to bend it on the deck, for 
Riggins was lying dead beside the search- 
light, while ten miles away an officer on the 
flying bridge of H. M. S. Parither watched 
that finger of light pointing and beckoning 
with each roll of the ship. 

“Something awf’lly queer, what?’ he 
commented when reporting it to his supe- 


rior. 
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“Rather,” the superior replied laconi- 
cally. ‘‘It can’t be the Dresden and neither 
is it one of ours. We'll skip over and have 
a look at her, Reggie, my son.” 


XVII 


ICHAEL J. MURPHY had two shots 
left in his automatic, and he was saving 
those for daylight and Mr. Henckel’s rush, 
when a searchlight came flickering and 
feeling its way across the dark waters. 
Slowly, slowly it lifted and rested on the 
big blunt bows of the Narcissus, hovered 
there a few seconds and came slowly aft, 
and as it lighted up the main deck Mr. 
Henckel rose from behind the hatch coam- 
ing. 
“Deutschland iiber Alles!”’ he yelled 


| joyously—and rushed. 


Terence Reardon, having pounded his 
fireman into insensibility, had crept down 
the port alleyway, and, unknown to Cap- 
tain Murphy and Mr. Henckel, he had, 


| from the opposite side of the deck, watched 


the flashes of their pistols as they fired at 
each other. 
“T’ll have to flank that fella an’ put a 


shtop to this nonsinse,’”’ Mr. Reardon de- | 


cided presently, and forthwith crept across 


the deck on his hands and knees until he | E 


reached the hatch coaming. Mr. Henckel 
lurked just round the corner on the other an- 
gle of the coaming, so close Mr. Reardon 


| could hear him breathing. And there the 
crafty chief had waited until Mr. Henckel | 
| rose for his charge—whereupon Mr. Rear- 


don rose also. y 
‘‘Treland upper always, ye vagabone!”’ 
he yelled, and launched himself at Mr. 
Henckel’s knees. It was a perfect tackle 
and the second mate went down heavily. 
In an emergency such as the present all 


| Terence Reardon asked was good fighting 


light. Fighting in the dark distressed him, 
he discovered, for while polishing off the 
fireman in the black alleyway he had missed 
one punch at the fellow’s head, and was 
reminded, to his sorrow and the ruin of 
his knuckles, that the deck of the Narcis- 
sus was of good Norway pine. However, 
H. M.S. Panther was scarcely three cable 
lengths distant now, and the officer on her 
flying bridge could see that some sort of a 
jolly row was in progress on the deck of the 
Narcissus; so he kept the searchlight on 
the combatants while Mr. Reardon bent 
Mr. Henckel’s back over the hatch coaming, 
took his automatic away from him, and 
proceeded to take a cast of the mate’s fea- 
tures in the vulcanite butt of the weapon. 
And vulcanite is far from soft! 

When Terence Reardon had completed 
his self-appointed task he stood up, hitched 
his dungarees, spat blood on the deck, and 
stood weaving from side to side like a danc- 
ing bear. His face was unrecognizable; his 
dungarees, so neat and clean when he 
donned them the night before, were now 
one vast smear of red, and he grinned hor- 


| ribly, for he was war mad! 


“Next!” he croaked, and turned to the 
master for orders. 

But Michael Joseph Murphy was out of 
the fight. He lay prone on the deck, con- 
scious but helpless, and because his broken 
rib was tickling his lung the froth on his 
lips bore a little tinge of pink. Only his 
eyes moved—and they smiled at Terence 
Reardon as the triumphant exiles of Erin 
faced each other. Then Terence Reardon 
turned and shook his battered fists full into 
the rays of the searchlight. He was mag- 
nificent for one brief instant; then the 
war-madness left him, and again he was 
plain, faithful, whimsical, capable, honest 
Terence P. Reardon, chief engineer of the 
S. S. Narcissus, who considered it a pleas- 
ure to discourse on the fairies when he had 
nothing more important to do. Now that 
the fight was over and the German fleet had 
overhauled them at last, he had time to 
think of Mrs. Reardon and the children and 
his best job gone forever—tossed into the 
discard with his honor as a faithful servant. 

He sat down very suddenly on the hatch 
coaming and covered his terrible face with 
his terrible hands. 

“Ah, Norah! Norah!’ he cried—and 
sobbed as if his heart must break. 


MMVIII 


\ X JHEN Captain the Honorable Des- 
mond O’Hara, of H. M.S. Panther, 
boarded the steamer Narcissus via the Ja- 
cob’s ladder Mr. Reardon hove overside at 
his command, he paused a moment, bal- 
anced on the ship’s rail, and stared. 
““My word!”’ he said, and leaped to the 
deck, to make room for a pink-and-white 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
middy. The pink-and-white one stared and 
said “‘My aunt!”’ Then he, too, leaped to 
the deck, and a stocky cockney bluejacket 
poked his nose over the rail. 
“Damn my eyes!”’ said this individual. 


_ *?Ere’s a bloomin’ mess!”’ 


“Who is that person?’’ Captain the 


' Honorable Desmond O’Hara demanded, 
| pointing to the semiconscious Mr. Henckel, 


who was moaning and saying things in his 


| mother tongue. 


“That,”’ said Mr. Reardon with a fa- 
miliar wink, ‘“‘was a fine, decent Gerrman 
until I operated on him!”’ 

“So I observed. And who might you 
be?” 

““Me name is Terence P. Reardon, an’ 
I’m the chief engineer av the United 
Shtates steamer Narcissus, av San Fran- 
cisco.” 

““Ah! An Irish-American, eh?” 

Mr. Reardon looked down at the deck, 
smiled a cunning little smile, and looked up 
at the Honorable O’Hara. ‘‘ Well, sor,’”’ he 
declared, ‘‘I had me hyphen wit’ me whin 
I shipped; as late as yestherd’y afthernoon 
*twas in good worrkin’ ordher; but what 
wit’ the exertion av chasin’ our Gerrman 
crew round the decks, faith I lost me hy- 
phen, an’ I’m thinkin’ the skipper lost his 
too. That’s him forninst ye. For the 
prisent he’s in dhrydock awaitin’ repairs, 
which leaves me in command avy the ship. 
And since he’s in no condition to go to his 
shtateroom an’ unlock the ship’s safe, an’ 
sorra wan av us knows the combination, 
the divil a look will ye have at our papers. 
I’ll save time an’ throuble for us all be 
tellin’ yenow that we’ve ten t’ousand tons av 
soft coal undher deck, that we cleared from 
Norfolk, Virginia, for Manila or Batavia, 
Pernambuco for ordhers, an’ that we’re 
five t’ousand miles off our course. So con- 
fiscate the ship an’ be damned to ye! Only 
I’m hopin’ ye’!] not be above takin’ a bit av 
advice from wan who knows. There’s a 
Gerrman fleet not far off, an’ if ye shtop to 
monkey wit’ us, faith ye may live to regret 
it—an’ ye may not.” 

Captain the Honorable Desmond 
O’Hara smiled sweetly. ‘‘ Divil a fear,” he 
said, in no way cast down. ‘“‘We met the 
beggars off the Falklands yesterday and 
sunk them all but the Dresden. She slipped 
away from us in the dark, making for the 
mainland, and we were looking for her 
when we saw your searchlight cutting up 
such queer didos, so the Panther dropped 
behind to investigate. Had it not been for 
your searchlight we would have missed 
you.” 

‘An’ be the same token a little dead 
Englishman signaled ye.”” Mr. Reardon 
gave another hitch to his dungarees. ‘‘Sor,’’ 
he said doggedly, “‘I never t’ought I’d live 
to see the day I’d want to cheer a British 
victh’ry—but I do.” He glanced down at 
his right hand and shook his head. ‘‘Eng- 
lishman that ye are,” he continued, “‘I’ll 
not offer ye a hand like that—much as I 
want to shake hands wit’ ye.” 

“Faith, don’t let that worry you, Mr. 
Reardon. I’m not an Englishman.”’ 

“Tn the divil’s name, you’re not an— 
an po 

“T’m an Irishman! 
mond O’Hara.” 

Mr. Reardon was fully aware that here 
was a grand specimen of the kind of Irish 
he had been taught to despise—the Irish 
that take the king’s shilling, the gentlemen 
Trish that lead the king’s cockneys into 
battle. And yet, strange to say, no thought 
of that entered his head now. He stepped 
up to the Honorable O’Hara, looked round 
cautiously as if expecting to be overheard, 
winked knowingly and whispered, as he 
jerked a significant thumb toward the un- 
happy Mr. Henckel: “Sure ’tis the likes av 
us that can take the measure av the likes 
av them.” 

“Tt is,”’ replied the Honorable O’Hara, 
and reached for Terry Reardon’s awful 
Hands elonisin, 

Together they lifted Michael J. Murphy 
into a boson’s chair, the jackies unslung a 
cargo derrick, Mr. Reardon went to the 
winch, and the skipper was hoisted overside 
into the Panther’s boat and taken aboard 
the warship for medical attention. Just 
before Mr. Reardon hoisted him he drew 
the chief’s ear down to his lips. 

“About Von Staden,” he whispered. “I 
thought I wanted to see him hung. Legally 
he’s a pirate; but, Terence, he was raised 
wrong; you know, Terence—Deutschland 
tiber Alles. These Dutch devils thought it 
was all right to steal our ship—national 
necessity, you know. Let Von Staden out 
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| well,” he said presently, ‘‘ 
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of the mate’s storeroom and tell him the 
English have us—that his fleet is gone. 
Then turn your back on him, Terence.” 

Mr. Reardon followed orders. ‘‘Captain 
Murrphy ordhered me to let ye out,” he ex- 
plained to the supercargo, “an’ towld me 
to turrn me back on ye.’ 

“Please thank him for me,’’ Von Staden 
replied gently. “I scarcely expected such 
kindness at his hands. You may turn your 
back now, Mr. Reardon.”’ 

So Mr. Reardon turned his back, and, 
despite the rush of the British jackies to 
stop him, Herr August Carl von Staden 
reached the rail. ‘‘ Deutschland iiber Alles!’’ 
he shouted defiantly—and jumped. He did 
not come up. 

Captain the Honorable Desmond O’Hara 
removed his cap. ‘‘They die so infernally 
one hates to fight 
them—individually. Yesterday the Nurn- 
berg fell to us. We outranged her, and it was 
bully every time we scored a hit; and when 
she was out of action and sinking, with her 
men swimming and drowning all round her, 
the Panther was stripped of life preservers 
in two minutes. Some of my lads went over- 


| board to help the Boches.”’ 


Mr. Reardonremembered he had wrapped 
waste round the head of his monkey wrench 
and curtailed his indicated horse power 
when tapping individuals; yet, when he 
fought them in bulk, with what savage joy 
had he struck down Mr. Uhl, a poor, in- 
offensive devil and the victim of a false ideal 
of honor! Mr. Reardon was quite sure he 
despised Englishmen; yet the tears came to 
his eyes when the jackies carried poor little 
Riggins away from the searchlight, and he 
prayed for eternal rest for the soul of his late 
assistants, for he had learned in a night, as 
he fought with tooth and fist and monkey 
wrench, what those who fight with tongue 
and typewriter will never learn—that racial 
and religious animosities are just a pitiful 
human bugaboo—in bulk. Only that val- 
iant minority that sheds its blood for the 
heartless majority can ever know this great 
truth—and the pity of it—that warriors 
never hate each other. 

They are too generous for that. 


XIX 


APT. MATT PEASLEY, the youthful 

president of the Blue Star Navigation 
Company, with his heart in his throat, 
called up the British consul at San Fran- 
cisco. Cappy Ricks, the president emeritus, 
looking very pale and unhappy, sagged in 
his chair, while Mr. Skinner, the general 
manager, stood by, gnawing his nails and 
looking as if he would relish being kicked 
from one end of California Street to the 
other. 

“Hello!’’ Matt Peasley began. Cappy 
Ricks shuddered and closed his eyes. ‘“‘Is 
this the British consul? . . . This is 
Captain Peasley, of the Blue Star Navi- 
gation Company. . 2 Xess : 
About our steamer Narcissus. 

You say the consul is on his way down to 
our office. . Thank you. ¢ 
Good-by.” 

Cappy Ricks sighed like an old air com- 
pressor. “I hope I live till he gets here,” 
he declared feebly. ‘‘ Deliberate race, the 
British, No pep. Never get anywhere in a 
hurry.” 

As if to give the lie to Cappy’s criticisms 
the British consul was admitted at that 
moment. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced as the 
heartbroken trio gathered round him, “I 
have some very grave news for you.”’” His 
voice was vaguely reminiscent of that of 
the foreman in a quarry who calls upon a 
lady to inform her that her husband has 
just been caught in a premature blast and 
that the boys will be up with the pieces 
directly. ‘‘ Your steamer Narcissus, loaded 
with ten thousand tons of coal, has been 
captured a hundred miles northeast of the 
Falkland Islands by His Majesty’s cruiser 
Panther. In view of your vessel’s clear- 
ance a 

A low moan burst from Cappy. Ricks. 

“Tightwad!” he reviled. ‘‘Old Alden 
P. Tightwad, the prince of misers! He 
thought he’d add a couple of ten-dollar bills 
to his roll, so he encouraged his skipper to 
hire a lot of interned Germans to work his 
ship in neutral trade! He was penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, so he cut out the wire- 
less to save a miserable hundred and forty 
dollars a month. 

“Bids are invited for the privilege of kill- 
ing the damned old fool—Skinner! What 
are you looking at?” 

“N-n-nothing!” stammered Mr. Skin- 
ner. 
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There was some comfort in knowing what he was 
doing during school hours, anyway, but — 
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“T won’t be looked at that way, Skinner. 
I have my faults, I know ——” 

“‘Sshh!”’ Matt Peasley interrupted. 

“And I won’t be ‘sshh-ed’ at either. I 
lost the ship. I admit it. I O. K.’d the 
charter, and Murphy did his best to save 
her for us and couldn’t. I’m the goat, but 
if it busts me I’ll reimburse you two boys 
for every cent you have lost through my 
carelessness -” 

“JT beg your pardon, Mr. Ricks,” the 
consul interrupted. ‘“‘Pray permit me to 
proceed. The circumstances attending this 
case are so very unusual ——” 

“My dear Mister British Consul, I shall 
not argue the matter with you. You’re too 
bally deliberate, and, besides, what’s the use? 
The ship is gone. Let her go. We’ll build 
another twice as big. Of course I could give 
you an excuse, but if I did you’d think I 
was old Nick Carter come to life. We'll 
just have to take it up through our State 
Department, present our alibi, and try to 
win her back in the prize court.” 

‘She will never be sent to a prize court, 
Mr. Ricks. It doesn’t require a prize court 
to decide the case of the steamer Narcissus. 
The evidence is too overwhelming. There 
could not possibly be a reversal of the de- 
cision of our admiral.” 

Mr. Skinner sat down suddenly, to keep 
from falling down. The consul continued: 
“The commander of the Panther, Captain 
Desmond O’Hara—by the way, an old 
schoolmate of mine—has sent me a long 
private report on the affair; by wireless, of 
course, and in code. It appears that in 
Pernambuco harbor your German crew 
overpowered the captain “4 

“What?” cried Cappy, Matt and Skin- 
ner in chorus. ‘‘ You admit that?” 

“We do, Mr. Ricks. And last night your 
chief engineer, Mr. Terence Reardon, with 
the aid of the steward, one Riggins—a Brit- 
ish subject and unfortunately killed in the 
affray—and Captain Murphy, overpowered 
the German crew i 

“Oh, Mr. Ricks!”’ gasped Skinner. 

“Oh, Matt!” shrilled Cappy Ricks. 

“Oh, Cappy!’’ yelled Matt Peasley. 

“Oh, nonsense,” laughed the British 
consul. ‘‘They stole her back, gentlemen, 
and when Captain O’Hara found her 
rolling helplessly and boarded her she was 
a shambles. Dead men tell no tales, Mr. 
Ricks—yet it was impossible for any fair- 
minded man to doubt the testimony of the 
dead men aboard your Narcissus! Her 
killed, wounded and prisoners formed a 
perfect alibi. In the meantime, Mr. Rear- 
don and Captain Murphy are aboard the 
Panther, receiving medical attention, and 
will be returned to duty in a few weeks; the 
Narcissus is proceeding to meet the other 
She will coal them at 


sea.” 

“Then you’ve confiscated her cargo?” 
Matt Peasley demanded. 

“We should worry about the cargo if 


| they give us back our vessel,’ Cappy Ricks 


declared happily. ‘‘We haven’t received 
our freight money, of course, but by the 
time I get through with the charterers 
they’ll pay the freight and ask no questions 
about the coal.” 

“We confiscated it, Mr. Ricks,’’ the 
British consul continued, ‘‘for the reason 
that it was German coal. The supercargo 
who boarded the vessel at Pernambuco told 
your captain his people had paid cash for it 
to the charterers. But we’re going to give 
you back your vessel because we haven’t 
any moral right to keep her, since her 
owners have committed no breach of inter- 
national law. The supercargo left fifteen 
thousand dollars behind him when he 
jumped overboard, but Captain O’Hara 
declined to confiscate that. At Captain 
Murphy’s suggestion it will be forwarded 
to the widow of the man Riggins. Captain 


| O’Hara especially requested that I call 


upon you and inform you that you have 
two of the finest Irishmen in the world to 
thank for your ship.” 

“Thank you, Mister Consul. By the way, 
can you reach Captain O’Hara by wireless? 
If you can, I should be glad to pay for a 
message if you will send it.” 

“T shall be delighted indeed.” 

“Then tell him the Blue Star Navigation 
Company thanks him for the courtesy of 
his message, but that it does not agree with 
his statement that we have two Irishmen 
to thank for our ship. We think we have 
three! I know the Irish. The scoundrels 
never go back on each other in a fight.” 

The consul laughed. 

“By the way,” he said as he took up his 
hat preparatory to leaving, “‘your ship is 
now equipped with wireless—a fine, powerful 
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0 

WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

tui ple orp Patent? Protect your ideas, they may 

‘How to Get Your epent HAV ae eu Rae een 
and Your Money.” NDOL 

¢ Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Wesliagton, D. C. 


eC MONEY-MAKING POULTRY 
ss gpl ed 1916 tells about our leading varieties of 
High n ‘owls, also incubators, brooders & squabs, 
FRER ity at low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog 
<SSE. 4H.M. JONES CO., Box 98, Des Moines, Ia. 
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plant such as they use in the German Navy. 
The supercargo brought it aboard at Per- 
nambuco.” 

Matt Peasley, the Yankee, came to life 
at that. “‘Has that been confiscated too?” 
he queried. 

“No, captain. However, we have con- 
fiscated that German crew of yours 1 

“Hallelujah!” yelled Cappy Ricks. 

es and loaned you a crew of British 
seamen from the tramp Surrey Maid. The 


Scharnhorst torpedoed her off the coast of | 


Chile, and we found her crew on board one 

of the German transports when we cap- 

tured them after the fleet was destroyed. 

es all fixed up, from skipper to cabin 
oy ” 

“Wireless operator too?’”’ Matt Peasley 
cried. 

The consul nodded. ‘‘He’s got a steady 
job,” the youthful president declared, and 
turned to Cappy Ricks for confirmation of 
thisedict. But Cappy, the pious old codger, 
had bowed his head on his breast and they 
heard him mutter: 

“O Lord, I thank Thee! All unworthy 
as I am, Lord, Thou loadest me with 
favors—including a wireless plant, free 
gratis!” 


xX 


ONG after the British consul had de- 

parted Cappy Ricks sat alone in his of- 

fice, dozing. Presently he roused and rang 
for Mr. Skinner. 

“Skinner,” he said, ‘‘ Matt reports that 
the late Riggins made an allotment of his 
wages to his wife when he shipped aboard 
the Narcissus?” 

ay ess Sila 

‘Riggins’ wages hereafter shall consti- 
tute a charge against the Narcissus while 
Mrs. Riggins lives and while the Blue Star 
Navigation Company can afford to give up 
seventy dollars every month. Attend to it, 
Skinner. Another thing, Skinner.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 


“We ought to do something for Murphy | 


and Reardon. Now then, Skinner, you’ve 
never had a chance to be a sport hereto- 
fore, but you’re a stockholder in the Blue 
Star Navigation Company now, and as 
such I feel that I should not use my posi- 
tion, as owner of a controlling interest in 
the stock of the company, to give away the 


property of the company in an arbitrary | 


fashion. So I’m going to leave it up to you, 
Skinner, to suggest what we shall do for 
them. I believe you will agree with me 
that we should do something very hand- 
some by those two boys.” 


“Quite so, sir, quite so. Well, to start / 
off with, Mr. Ricks, I think we ought to | 


pay their hospital bills, if any. Then I 
think we ought to give each of them a hand- 
some gold watch, suitably engraved and 
with a small blue star—sapphires, you 
know—set in the front of the case.” 

“You feel that would about fill the bill, 
eh, Skinner?”’ 

“Well, next Christmas I think we ought 
to give them each a month’s salary.” 

“Hum! You do?” 

“Yes, sir. I think that would be a very 


delicate thing to do.” 


Cappy sighed. Poor Skinner! Victim of 
the saving habit! Decent devil—didn’t 
mean to be small, but just couldn’t help it. 
A bush-leaguer—Skinner. Never meant 
for big company 

“Tn addition ’? Skinner began. 

“Yes, Skinner, my boy. Go on, go on, 
old horse. Now then, in addition ——” 

“Tt seems like the wildest extravagance, 
Mr. Ricks, but those men have fought for 
their ship and I—remember, Mr. Ricks, 
this is only a suggestion—I think it would 
be a very—er—tactful thing to do to— 
er a 

“Tt’ll choke him before he gets it out,” 
Cappy soliloquized. Aloud he said: ‘‘Go 
on, Skinner, my dear boy. Don’t be 
afraid.” 

“At a time like this, when freights are so 
good and vessel property pays so well, it 
seems to me—that is, if you and Matt 
have no objection—that we ought to give 
Mike and Terence a—er—a little piece of 
the Narcissus—the ship—er—they love— 
say—er—a—ten-thousand-dollar interest— 
each ——” 

“God bless you, Skinner! You came 
through at last, didn’t you? The president 
emeritus agrees with you, Skinner, and it is 
so ordered. 

“Now skip along and wireless the glad 
news to Mike and Terence. Tell them 
when they have the coal out to proceed to 
Rio and load manganese ore.” 


(THE END) 
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$12.50 WEST-OF THE ROCKIES 


HONOGRAPH 


THE VANOPHONE 


We cordially invite you to accept our offer of a free test of the 
Garford VANOPHONE. Send us your name and address on cou- 
pon (carefully placing an ‘‘X’’ in the little square indicating the 
plan that interests you) and we will give you a free ten days’ dem- 
onstration of the VANOPHONE that will enable you to judge for 
yourself the matchless purity, volume and richness of tone, and 


wonderfully exact reproductive ability of this Phonograph. 

The Garford VANOPHONE is a marvel of inventive ingenuity. 
Without a trace of harshness, it reproduces with faultless brilliancy and 
clearness the arias sung by operatic stars. It plays violin, band, organ or 

any popular selection naturally, lifelike. Its rich, perfect tones are 
unsurpassed by any other instrument in the phonographic field. 


This Free Trial 
Imposes No Obligation On You 


After the trial, if you decide to keep the VANOPHONE, you pay the 
modest sum of $12.00 ($12.50 West of the Rockies)—a price that brings to 
millions the opportunities of hearing the world’s best music. 

Think of it—for this small amount the VANOPHONE makes it possible 
for you to hear the world’s most famous grand opera stars, pianists, violinists, 
cellists, cornétists. You can listen to notable lectures, humorous pieces, dra- 
matic recitations. Great band masters and their musicians will thrill you with 
martial airs or beautiful symphonies. Or famous orchestras will play dance 
music for you—all the latest foxtrots, hesitation, one-step or the old favorite 
schottisches, waltzes, etc. 

The VANOPHONE is beautifully enameled in black with gold trimmings. 
It plays all standard disc records. Has exclusive Brake which automatically 
starts and stops the machine. Has new and improved Reproducer that re- 
produces high and low tones with clear, bell-like fullness. 

The VANOPHONE is guaranteed to contain no wood or tin in its con- 
struction, It is made entirely of alloy metal and all nickel parts are highly 
polished. Can’t warp or become damaged by dampness, heat or cold. Will 
stand rough usage from children or careless handling. 


TO DEALERS The enormous popular demand for the $12.00 VANOPHONE, daily 

increasing everywhere as a result of our nation-wide campaign, makes 
an exclusive VANOPHONE sale privilege very valuable. Live Dealers recognize this and are 
filing their applications promptly. If you are in position to handle the VANOPHONE in your 
trade territory, write at once for our attractive offer to Druggists, Stationers, Hardware Dealers 
and General Merchants who are willing to supply the big demand. 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., Dept. AB., Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World 
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THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. AB., Elyria, Ohio 


You may have a Ten Days’ Free Trial on either of the two plans. Mark X in [J opposite 
plan which suits you best. Write your name and address on lines below and mail to us. 
{| Without obligating me to buy, please ship me a VANOPHONE for Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
[ ] Enclosed find $12.00 ($12.50 West of the Rockies) for which please send me one 

VANOPHONE, with privilege of returning same at your expense in ten days if not satis- 
factory—you refund my money. F . : 

(If you simply wish further particulars and literature regarding the VANOPHONE, then 
write name and address or send postal request.) 


Name____ 


Address 


a | 
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TRADE REG'D 1906 BY ED.Vv.PRICE & CO. 


his is the genial little fellow who symbolizes 


the efficiency and experience of our 2000 
skilled tailors. Right in your own city is one of 
our dealers who will show you our distinctive 
fashions and woolens and send us your measure. 


Youcan duplicate a Fuit-price any place | 
but aPRIC E ~ UIT only one place | 


“Got Yours Yet?” 2 ° 
Ay hs Be eee CHICAGO “Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes” UW Sues 


The evidence seems to be 
that this Saxon Six excels 


Motor car buyers this past year 
saw strenuous rivalry in the 
price-class of Saxon “Six.” Both 


“Fours” and “Sixes” filled the 
field. 


Before many of each make were long in 
owners hands the air was charged 
with claims and counter-claims. 


The public at large found it difficult to 
reach definite conclusions. So 
thousands waited till the test of time 
and trial determined the class car 
from the merely mediocre. 


And in waiting they proved their good 
judgment. For the rigors of the road 
soon thinned the ranks of many 
motor cars that failed to meet 
present-day standards. 


At last it became obvious that one car 
had fairly earned top place. Those 
who gauged values with unpreju- 
diced eye found the evidence only 
too clear. 


Record after record had fallen before 
Saxon “Six.” It had set a pace too hot 
for most. In speed, in power, in 

hill-climbing, in acceleration, and in 

economy it seemed to out-class all 


others in its field. 


And those critical ones who had watched 
and waited now made their decisions. 


The rush started at the New York 
Motor Show. In a week's time 1250 
orders for Saxon “Sixes” poured in. 


Nor was this a momentary sales spurt. 
For following close upon its heels 


came the Chicago Show, where 2150 


ord ers were received. 


So when the month of January closed a 
record had been hung up—orders 
for 4085 Saxon “Sixes” had been 
recorded. And this in the face of 
the fact that winter months ordinarily 
are dull months. 


Still there was no abatement. By wire 
and mail and cable the orders swept 
in. Buyers who had fronted the 
early flood of paper promises un- 
moved were capitulating to the 
proof of Saxon “Six” performance. 


And the month of February closed with 
another record established —a clear 
gain of 150 per cent over February 
of 1915. Even as yet there is no 
sign of let-up. 


So now—at the end of a year in owners’ 
hands—the supremacy of Saxon 
oe . ” . 
Six” seems unquestioned. It has 
won an amazing welcome. Men see 
in it a marvel of motor car progress. 


And the price of Saxon “Six”—a new 
price for a quality car—recasts 
former ideas of what a high-grade 
car should cost. 


For in this new series Saxon “Six” at $815 
you get a car whose very lightness 
denotes expensive materials and 
ablest engineering. 


Whose beauty and luxury are of resist- 
less attractiveness. Whose smooth- 
ness and flexibility are comparable 
to those of the multi-cylinder motors 
of the newly designed costly cars. 


Frankly, the demand is fast approaching 
our production limit. Late comers 
may be forced to content themselves 
with less than a Saxon “Six.” So we 
urge you to see your Saxon dealer 


at once. 
coSixesic: 
Touring Car : : : $815 
Roadster . ; - . 815 
** Fours’’ 
Roadster . : : $395 
Delivery Car 395 


Canadian Prices f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont. 


Standard equipped six-cylinder car, $1115; 
detachable top, $200; standard equipped 
four-cylinder roadster, $530; electric equip- 
ment $70 additional; detachable top, $75 
additional, 


Saxon Motor Car Co., Detroit 


The Saxon Motor Car Company 


does not announce yearly models (351) 
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Ruffo 


. : cae 3 3 _ ? 
Martinelli Sammarco =. : 
Homer | Gadski Gluck ™°Cormac 
Tetrazzini Destinn Eembrich Farrar Scotti 


Schumann-Heink Cave 


Rage (EO 
is itherspoon 
Caruso Amato paimores 


Eames Bori . 


make records for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers 
make records for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! The greatest tenors; the greatest sopranos; the 
greatest mezzo-sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the greatest 
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The world’s greatest tenors The world’s greatest sopranos The world’s greatest 
Cons Aled baritones and bassos 
Hamlin Bori Amato 
Martinelli Calvé de Gogorza 
McCormack Destinn Journet 
Williams Eames Ruffo 
3 Farrar Scotti 
3 The world’s greatest Gauss Whitehill 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos Gluck Witherspoon 
Braslau Hempel The late 
Culp Melba Tamagno 
Homer Michailowa Plangon 
Ober Sembrich Gilibert 
Schumann-Heink Tetrazzini also made records for the Victor 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged the greatest, and command- 
ing the highest salaries—make records for the Victor because they realize that 
the Victor and Victrola bring out their voices as clear and true as life itself. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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§ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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s New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 28th of each month. 
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Important warning. Victor Records 


°o 
fo can be safely and satisfactorily played 
@ only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
G@ tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
[ Victor Records cannot be safely played 
a on machines with jeweled or other re- 


a } producing points. 
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OUNG men everywhere are secking better clothes. Being 
well-dressed is part of their Americanism. It was Benjamin 
Harrison who said, ““The cheap coat makes the cheap man.” 


Now, more than ever, it pays to search for quality. There is a 


Kuppenheimer dealer in your section. Prices, $20 to $40. Our book, ‘‘Styles for Men,” 
on request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER, Chicago 


Originators of Fractional Sizes in Men's Clothing 


OO TOA ODUU AL AU ALAT CAP AD CAT EL AE CUCL AU AD AU UCP LAHTI 
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For a Vacation Avery Day 


O give the spring fever 
germ the slip—to put v7m 
and go into your work; try 
a vacation the Big Ben way— 
set him to call you one hour early: 


For a short hike before break- 
fast, an hour in the garden, at golf, 
tennis or your hobby: 


For a real ham and eggs appetite and 
lots of time to ’tend to it—for a full-time 


work day and a full head of steam to put 
it through: 
Ask Big Ben for his early bird call. A steady, 


merry, five-minute trill or a pleasant chirp every 
half-minute. _Whichever you like, right on the dot 
as early as you say. 


To take on the regular vacation, Baby Ben, a 
quarter size reproduction of Big Ben, 3™% inches 
tall; keeps the same good time, calls the same 
punctual way, fits lightly in the vacation luggage; 
handy in the hotel room, summer cottage or camp. 


Both are six times factory tested. At your jeweler’s, 
price $2.50 each in the United States, $3.00 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your jeweler does not 
stock them. 


Western Clock Co 


La Salle, II, U.S.A. 
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Pure Dye— 


No Loading Necessary 


AUTION in buying hosiery was 

never more imperative than now. 

For foreign disturbances have in- 

creased the use of makeshifts and 
short-cuts in manufacturing. 

So we urge you to specify HOSE OF 
LUXITE by name. Then you are sure to 
avoid hosiery that gets its weight and gloss 
from metallic compounds that soon destroy 
the threads. 

HOSE OF LUXITE is superbly rich and 
lustrous, due to the fine, close stitching and 
our liberal use of choice materials. They 
require no loading in the dye to give them 
weight. HOSE OF LUXITE endures long 
wear. It comes from the wash as shapely 
and shimmering as new. 


MEN’S PURE SiLK 5 0c cATPATR: 
WOMEN'S, 75c, $1 and $1.50 


These prices buy HOSE OF LUXITE made of pure 
Japanese Silk, 12 strands to the thread. Much silk hosiery 
at these prices contains but 6 and 8 strand silk. 


To give that kind desired weight the makers load the 
dyes. Only experts can detect it. 


Your safeguard lies in HOSE OF LUXITE. It is 
not loaded. Insist on this name. 


HOSE OF LUXITE is made of pure Japanese 
Silk, of Lusterized Lisle, and also of Gold-Ray, the 
new scientific silk that duplicates natural silk. The fine 
lisle top resists garter strain; the high-spliced heel and 
toe are extra reinforced. 


Ask your favorite store to furnish you HOSE OF 
LUXITE. Prices as low as 25 cents for Men, Women 
and Children. We ship direct, postpaid, if your dealer 
has not as yet received his supply. Write for local deal- 
ers’ names and free book about HOSE OF LUXITE. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INCORPORATED, 561 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 


April 15, 1916 
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ACK a few years ago, in 
Wellesville, everyone liked 
Parker Ames. Men said he 
was a ‘“‘regular fellow’’; 

women said he was “‘a dear!’” When 
ye stood rubbing his hands in the 
joorway of the long lounge of the 
Fellowship Club of an afternoon 
ums would go up from every corner 
waving greetings; and when he 
jropped down with any group he did 
t after the manner of a man sure of 
ais welcome. In the streets most of 
shose to whom he spoke called him 
oy his first name, and half of the 
‘amilies on Merridew Avenue main- 
sained a casual dropping-in-and-out 
-elation at the Ames home. 

It was easy enough to understand 
why people liked Parker Ames. He 
was big and jovial and kind, natural 
50 the last degree, without a hint of 
stiffness or hauteur about him. His 
ong arm used to go round men’s 
shoulders in a friendly, protective 
manner; his clothes always seemed 
to have the well-dressed informality 
of tweeds; his blue eyes were as wide 
open and good-humored as the day. 
His smile, too, did one good, with the 
quickness and the readiness with 
which it came beneath his not too 
severely cropped black mustache. He 
zaveyouasense of warm-heartedness, 
of geniality, of zest and fun in living. 

All this was enough to make 
people like Ames; but there was 
another and perhaps even greater 
reason: Ames himself honestly liked 
people. He liked to be with them, 
play with them, talk with them, 
share his interests with them and 
have them share their interests with 
him. And he was peculiarly able to 
get something worth while out of 
nearly everyone, which logically 
enough operated to make him like 
nearly everyone. 


WA) A. | 


| A Rise in the World 


IHE fact was there was only one 
+ person in Wellesville at this time 
whom Parker actively and consciously 
disliked. That person was Mr. Malet 
Carlin, president of the General 
Manufacturing Company, for which 
Ames was counsel. But then, no one 
liked Carlin. He was a precise, dap- 
per person, with whitish lips and a 
small, limp hand. Helivedina state 
of cold and impenetrable solitude 
ina feudal-like granite pile on the 
outskirts of the town. All the world was kept at a frigid distance. If he had friends no 
one knew it; if he had pleasures no one shared them; if he had warmth no one felt 
it; steel armor seemed to incase him. He was the exact antithesis of Parker Ames. 
Naturally Ames was guarded in giving utterance to his feelings. Nevertheless, there 
were times within his own home when he did express himself. 
Why, he isn’t human!” he used to say with a certain rancor. ‘‘They tell me there 
Was a time, long ago, when he was almost a man. I don’t believe it. Walk into his 
office and he freezes you to death. He’s never done a decent thing to help another 
fellow along. Men have no right to live that way—and besides, what’s the use? And 
think of it—owning a great chunk of that General stock, besides his salary, what 
couldn’t he do with his income? Oh, why can’t men, when they get a little money, a little 
Position, remain like the rest of the world, instead of climbing up on the tops of ice 
™ountains and glowering at the universe? Success spoils ’em, turns their heads and 


é 


killstheirsouls. It’sdisgusting! .. . 
The old fish!” 

And then Malet Carlin fell ill. He 
betook himself to his lonely fireside 
in his silent castle, and a great man 
in Wall Street, with a grunt and a 
nod, put Parker Ames in his place. 


When Ames became president of 
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**You’ll Always be Ready to Do Your Part; but, Just the Same, Say Good:by to the Tuttles’’ 


the General Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at a salary of thirty thousand 
dollars a year, he had, aside from his 
easy and affable relationship with 
the world in general, an assortment 
of special and particular relation- 
ships, ranging in intimacy from the 
thoroughly congenial and affectionate 
terms upon which he lived with his 
wife, Constance, to the kindly off- 
hand interest that he took in the 
woes and fortunes of Baker, the big 
doorman at the club. 


Ames’ Social Circle 


ONSTANCE AMES was a plump, 

pink-cheeked, merry little person 
who, from the moment when she had 
collapsed herself and her future into 
Parker’s arms, had had no thought 
or ambition beyond securing his hap- 
piness. She suited Ames completely. 
As for Baker, he would have been as 
nothingness had it not been for the 
fact that Parker saw him almost 
every day and he had a trick of 
booming ‘“‘Good afternoon, Mr. 
Ames!”’ as if he meant that and more 
besides: Lying in between these two 
extremes were maybe a dozen of 
those friendships, semi-friendships, 
acquaintanceships, which men form 
and which rest upon tastes in com- 
mon, desires in common, and con- 
stitute their non-economic existences. 

Closest and most precious of these 
to Ames was his friendship with Nor- 
man Conway. Conway was a bach- 
elor. He enjoyed a modest income 
from his father’s estate and, besides, 
had a notoriously rich uncle. Alto- 
gether it had seemed that Norman 
was justified in foregoing any more 
serious endeavor than standing, as it 
were, on the side lines and indulging 
himself in a philosophical and de- 
tached observation of the world. 

With Conway, Parker could, un- 
reservedly and with a certitude of 
comprehension, share his thoughts 
and feelings; and he cherished him 
accordingly. Somewhat akin to this, 
and resting upon the workaday pur- 
suits they had had together, was his relation with Tom Eustis, for ten years his partner. 
Then there was Chester Dalton, an engaging ne’er-do-well whose stock gambling kept 
him so impoverished that his wife, Lucy Dalton, was struggling to piece out the family 
income by running an interior-decorating shop. Dalton was Parker’s cousin and nearest 
of blood kin; and that was how he fitted into the design of Ames’ life. The relation 
with Gilbert Reeves, the real-estate man, was as pleasant and smooth as a mild drink; 
there was nothing strong in the attachment, but Parker golfed with Reeves, he and his 
wife dined often at the Reeves home, and Gilbert and Mary Reeves frequently made up 
an evening at bridge in the Ames house. They were not more than thoroughly mundane 
creatures, who, being at hand, helped to round out existence. These and others constituted 
Ames’ circle. And then, finally, there were the Tuttles; and it was of the Tuttles— 
Margaret and Paul—that Parker was thinking on the afternoon when he took himself 
home to tell his wife of the great change which had come in their fortunes. 
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The Tuttle family, as a family, were the intimates of the 
Ames family, as afamily. It was one of those friendships 
that only happily married couples can establish, and that 
thrive upon like tastes, like ages, like circumstances, and 
the encountering of the same problems, or kinds of prob- 
lems, at the same time. Paul Tuttle was a slow and sober- 
minded man, who had to sweat for all he got; not very 
forthputting, not very animated, but safe, dependable, 
easy to have round. Margaret Tuttle was a woman who 
wore low-heeled shoes and at times seemed oppressed with 
her sense of duty. Singly they might have counted for 
little with the Ameses; but wedded they composed a social 
unit that naturally attracted to it and itself gravitated 
toward the Ames social unit, and especially because there 
was in each household one of those bewildering, baffling, 
inscrutable conundrums of life—a boy of ten. 

This interfamily relation had been weaving itself back 
and forth for more than half a dozen years. Between them 
there had been no ringing of doorbells, no concealed econo- 
mies, few secret anxieties. The families motored together, 
took vacation jaunts together; the wives did their Christ- 
mas shopping together. Thus matters had been; but the 
catch now was—and it was of this Parker was thinking as 
he let himself into the house that afternoon—that Paul 
Tuttle was one of the department managers of the General 
Manufacturing Company. 

It was going to be hard for the Tuttles, he knew. They 
might have a miserably difficult fight with disappointment, 
envy—jealousy, perhaps—and if there was‘one immediate 
determination more than another that Parker had, it was 
that he and Constance must by every art at their command 
try to help the Tuttles win out in the contest for friendship 
that was ahead. And to do precisely that was one of the 
resolutions which he and Constance had solemnly taken 
when, half an hour later, Norman Conway called. The 
news had been in the afternoon papers and he had come 
to make his congratulations. They told him something of 
the discussion they had just had. Sprawled in one of the 
library chairs, Conway listened with an odd smile. 

““Can’t be done!”’ he pronounced when they had con- 
cluded. ‘‘Never in the world! You won’t be able to help 
them. They won’t be able to help themselves. Your 
fgiendship with the Tuttles is dead, I tell you.” 

He was about to amplify his idea when the doorbell 
sounded and the maid appeared. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle,’ she announced; and Ames 
looked at his wife, his wife looked at him, and they both 
looked at Norman Conway, who grinned. 


How Conway Sized Up the Situation 


ECOLLECTION of that interview always distressed 
Parker. There was an embarrassment before a word 
wassaid. Margaret Tuttle came into the room first; there 
was ever so slight a flush on her cheeks and she swept up 
to Ames with an exaggerated eagerness. 

“Oh, Parker, how splendid!”’ 

She spoke a little breathlessly and her eye did not quite 
meet his. Paul Tuttle followed. 

“Well, well, well!’? he began in a heavy, throaty tone. 
“Let me shake hands with my new boss. Pretty fine, eh, 
Constance?”’ But there was a pinched-up expression about 
his eyes and a tightness to his smile. 

Andthen Mrs. Ames berated them for ringing the doorbell. 

“What could have made you do that?” 

“Oh,” explained Mrs. Tuttle, “‘we thought that maybe 
Parker would have a conference on or something impor- 
tant of that sort, and we should be careful.”’ 

Parker and his wife protested that such caution was 
absurd; and they all got themselves seated and tried to 
talk, with Conway a little withdrawn from the group. 
But the talk was the corpse of what their former talks had 
been. All of them sedulously observed the forms and 
externals of friendship; but to small avail. Paul forbore 
to ask questions that must of necessity have been of vital 
interest to him, and Margaret was well-nigh tongue-tied. 

Unspoken thoughts in all their minds were a hopeless 
deterrent to glibness. It occurred to Ames to say that the 
appointment was a big surprise—which was not really 


true—but that he supposed it was one of those pieces of 
luck which men occasionally do have, and that it had come 
to him because the immediate problems of the General 
were financial and legal rather than operative. However, 
the day would arrive, he said, when the situation would 
likely change and he would have to step aside for some 
other man—smiling at Margaret—who really knew the 
business. For all his good intentions, the speech sounded 
hollow, remotely patronizing, insincere. 

“See?” adjured Conway from his chair in malicious 
triumph after the Tuttles had left. “‘And it wasn’t all 
jealousy or disappointment or envy by any means. Fun- 
damentally it was something a great deal harder to con- 
tend with—a stubborn something none of you will ever be 
able to get the better of. Didn’t you see what was happen- 
ing? Paul was addressing himself to his employer; Mar- 
garet was addressing herself, when she could find a word, 
to the wife of her husband’s employer. Parker has become 
the economic master of both of them, and they can’t now 
and never will be able to shake off a consciousness of that 
bald, uncompromising fact. They’ll always be watching 
themselves—he afraid of giving offense of some kind, no 
matter how small. Notice that doorbell episode?” 

“Butwhy—why?” demanded Constancein great distress. 

“Because,” supplied Conway, “livelihood and the means 
of livelihood are very nearly the basic factors of life. Any- 
way, they are entirely too tremendous for a man and his 
wife to be thoroughly at ease, thoroughly spontaneous 
with the man’s boss round. And without ease and spon- 


taneity there can’t-be friendship.. And then, poor Parker! - 
Well, it was because they were not themselves that he, 


wasn’t himself. They wouldn’t let him be. You people did 
your part. I know you'll always be ready to do your part 
and it won’t be your fault; but, just the same, say good-by 
to the Tuttles.” 

Neither Ames nor his wife was at this time willing to 
accept this view, most especially as applied to the Tuttles. 
They were willing to concede that there might be some- 
thing in the theory if the situation were different and it 
was the Reeveses—with whom the Ames relation was much 
more superficial, conventional and usual—who were con- 
cerned. But not with the Tuttles, they maintained; there 
had been too much, there was too much of solid affection 
and common interests between them. Conway smiled a 
dry, hard smile and, taking up his stick and hat, went 
away. And then, on the afternoon of the next day, which 
chanced to be Saturday, Parker went golfing with Gilbert 
Reeves. 

Parker had already received the congratulations of both 
Reeves and his wife. Those two had been among the first 
to get to the house to tell him how glad they were, how 
glad everyone was, that a human being was at last at the 
head of the General Manufacturing Company. None of the 
restraint of the Tuttles had clogged that call. 

The Reeveses, on the contrary, had seemed more eager 
than the Ameses to emphasize by their manner how incon- 
ceivable it was that Parker’s promotion could make the 
least difference in their relations, the real intimacy of which, 
it had seemed to Ames at the time, they had been prone to 
exaggerate. 

But to all that neither he nor Constance had been willing 
to attach especial significance; the golf match had been 
arranged, and also a motor ride for Sunday afternoon—an 
invitation the Ameses had accepted largely to demonstrate 
at once that they desired no change in the order of their 
lives and were going to remain the same democratic, 
neighborly, friendly folk they had been. 

Butit was from the incidents of Saturday and Sunday that 
Parker later dated the beginning of the end of the friendship 
with the Reeveses. Those incidents were the first to bring 
him to a keen realization of the significance of his rise from 
the part of a moderately well-to-do lawyer to that of presi- 
dent of a big corporation. Eight or ten months afterward, 
when the chapter had been closed, Conway summed up 
the matter for him. 

““You see, old man,” he said, ‘‘when you became presi- 
dent of the General you were no longer one of the forty or 
fifty men in town who had achieved fair success, but one 
of the two or three really big, important men of the place. 
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With your income, and more particularly with your pow 
a mere acquaintanceship with you had suddenly become 
an asset—or, at least, people believed it had—and an agset 
they wanted to augment as much as possible; also, one 
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which, at the smallest provocation, they were willing to. 


try to utilize. 

“That was the trouble with the Reeveses. If they tha 
had sense or decency enough not to attempt to capital 
their friendship with you, all might have been i 
Gilbert was a good fellow up to a point—so long as there 
was a chance with you for only small pickings. The chance 
for big pickings was too much for him. But, then, big Pick- 
ings are too much for nearly everyone.” 

Upon the Saturday afternoon, however, when Parker set 
out golfing with Reeves he had no notion of the — 
that actually had come over the spirit of their intere 
The first hint fell at the ninth hole. They were restin 


_the pale, thin sunshine of a fall day upon the bunker ee 


Ames was hoping that when Reeves did speak it would be 
to, utter some commonplace concerning the condition of 
the greens or his score card; he was tired of hearing about 
the new job and its prestige. Presently Reeves spoke. — 

“Marvelous country off there—marvelous!”’ he rhapso- 


dized, raising his driver and sweeping a range of gentle hills 


stretching off to one side of them. 


Raw Work by Gilbert Reeves 


MES looked.. He had gazed upon the view, with the 


gloomy battlements of Carlin Towers rising in the 
midst, a thousand times. It was an absurd observation for 
‘Reeves to have made; but he allowed that it was, indeed, 
amarvelous country and, getting up, walked toward the tee, 

“Magnificent — —perfectly magnificent place of Carlin’s!” 
he heard Gilbert saying behind him. 

“Quite stupendous!”’ rejoined Parker dryly as he turned 
from the sand box. He thought the place an atrocity, had 
no interest in it, anyhow, and was keen on his game. __ 

“Great opportunity for someone—that property,” Ames 
heard his companion say. - 

“Not for sale, is it?’’ rejoined Parker, merely out of 
politeness, as he squared up to his ball. 

“Oh, yes, it is; yes, it is,’ said Gilbert with eager hie, 
“The old man’s crazy to sell; says the place’s ’way too big 
for him.” All this while Parker was studying his drive. 
“Wonderful bargain there—wonderful!”’ 

Ames was irritated, and even more irritated when a 
moment later he turned about and found that Reeves had 
been too intent upon the talk to set up his tee; Parker had 
come out for an afternoon of golf, not to discuss real estate. 
It came to him passingly that the other man had never 
once tried to interest him in a piece of property before. — 

That was all there was to it then; but the next afternoon 
Parker, who hated the smell of trade outside his office, had 
to endure a fresh jolt. They had been motoring for an 
hour. Ames had found himself beside the driver, who was 
taking the car along the countryside roads apparently at 
his own discretion. Parker’s mind for some time had been 
off at his desk, with his papers and problems which lay 
there. Words that Reeves was addressing to Constimaze 
brought it back. 

“Yes, yes; Parker was saying, only yesterday, ite: a 
magnificent, perfectly magnificent place. He and I were 
quite raving about it. Too bad about old Carlin! What a 
wonderful home he could have made of it!” 

Ames took account of his surroundings. They were 
running along the base of the low-lying hills upon one of 
which the Carlin place had been built, and ahead he spied 
the massive gray pillars of the entrance gate. He was too 
disgusted to turn round to deny his alleged infatuation 
for the property, and sat scowling ahead. A large sign 
caught his eye: “‘This Property for Sale. Apply Gilbert 
Reeves.” He listened to Gilbert obtusely dilating to 


Constance upon the property as if it were a subject of 
general impersonal interest, and wondered whether thence- 
forth every golf match or motor ride with Gilbert Reeves 
was to resolve itself into an ill-disguised real-estate pro- 
moter’s campaign. Such grossness seemed incredible! But 
(Continued on Page 89) 


it came to pass. 
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| XK. Firkins was there he would be the hundredth man. 
AL T like that introduction. If I wrote a book about him I 
‘doubt whether I could sum up Mr. Firkins’ personality 
‘more completely than 
‘already I have done in 
this the first sentence 
‘of this the first para- 
graphofmytale. Nev- 
ertheless, I shall try. 
_ @ard-indexing him,so 
‘to speak, filling in the 
‘dotted lines after the 
fashion pursued by a 
candidate for admission 
to Who’s Whosoever 
Can, we attain this re- 
‘sult: Name? Chester 
K(irkham) Firkins; 
born? certainly; par- 
entage? one father and 
onemother; lives? only 
in a way of speaking; 
married? extensively 
so; business? bettere 
‘than it was during the 
panic but not so good as 
‘it might be; recrea- 
tions? reading, writing, 
arithmetic and the 
comic supplements; 
clubs? the Prospect 
Slope Pressing, Mon- 
tauk Chess, Checkers 
and Whist, Kings’ 
County Civic Reform 
-and Improvement; re- 
ligion? twice on Sun- 
day, rarely on weekdays; 
polities? whatever is 
the rule; height? sub- 
average; weight? less 
than subaverage; hair? 
same as eyes; eyes? 
-sameashair; complex- 
‘ion? variable, but in- 
clining to be fair, and 
warmer in moments of embarrassment; special distin- 
-guishing characteristics? Oh, say, what’s the use? 
_ This would apply to Chester K. Firkins as once he was, 
not as now he is. For there has been a change. As will 
develop. But at the time when we begin our study of him 
Mr. Firkins resided in a simple and unostentatious manner 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on one of those streets which are 
named for semi-tropical flowering shrubs for the same rea- 
son that hunting dogs are named for Greek goddesses and 
race horses for United States senators and tramp steamers 
for estimable maiden ladies. In a small, neat house, almost 
entirely surrounded by rubber plants, he lived with his 
wife, Mrs. Gertrude Maud Firkins. This phraseology is 
by deliberate intent. His wife did not live with him. He 
lived with her. To have referred to this lady as his better 
half would be to deal in improper fractions. At the very 
lowest computation possible, she was his better eight- 
tenths. 

By profession he was an expert bookkeeper, in the 
employ of a firm doing a large bond and stock brokerage 
business on the sinful or-Manhattan shore of the East 
River. The tragedy and the comedy, the sordid romance 
and the petty pathos of Wall Street rolled in an unheeded 
torrent over his head as he, submerged deep in the pages of 
his ledgers, sat all day long dotting his i’s and crossing his 
t’s, adding his columns and finding his totals. Sometimes 
of evenings he stayed on to do special accounting jobs for 
smaller concerns in need of his professional services. 

Otherwise, when five o’clock came he took off his little 
green-baize apron, his green eyeshade and his black-calico 
sleeve protectors, slipped on his detachable cuffs, his hat 
and his coat, took his umbrella in hand, and leaving New 
York and its wicked, wanton ways behind him, he joined 
with half a million other struggling human molecules in the 
evening bridge crush—that same bridge crush of which 
the metropolis is so justly ashamed and so properly 
proud—and was presently at home in Brooklyn, which is 
a peaceful country landscape, pastoral in all its instincts, 
but grown up quite thickly with brick and mortar. There 
he gave his evenings to the society of his wife, to the chess 
problems printed from time to time in the Eagle, and to 
reading his encyclopedia, which had been purchased on the 

: installment plan, at the rate of so much down, so much a 
: week. It seemed probable that Mr. Firkins would finish 
-Teading his encyclopedia before he finished paying for it, 


, 


I: THERE were a hundred men in a crowd and Chester 


The Tall Cowboy 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


Gathered Up His Fellows and Speedily Withdrew Through the Swinging Doors 


which is more than most of us can say, however literary 
our aims and aspirations. He liked to pick up a volume 
for half an hour or so immediately prior to his retiring. He 
said it rested him. He had got as far as the middle of the 
very interesting one named Gib to Jibe. Once in a while, 
though, the Firkinses went out in society. That is to say, 
Mrs. Firkins went, and took Mr. Firkins with her. 

I would not have you believe from all this that Mr. 
Firkins entertained no views of his own on current topics. 
His convictions upon certain heads were most definite and 
settled, and on favorable occasions openly he voiced them. 
Among other things he believed that if somebody would 
only start up an old-time minstrel show, such as we used 
to see when we were boys, it would make a fortune; that 
the newspapers printed a pack of lies every day because 
they had to have something to fill up their columns; that 
there was a great deal of grafting going on and something 
should be done about it right away; that the winters were 
changing, because of the Gulf Stream or something, so you 
couldn’t depend on the climate any more; that owing to 
the high cost of living it was practically impossible to get 
a good sixty-cent table-d’héte dinner nowadays; and that 
Mrs. Firkins was in many respects a very unusual woman. 

She was all of that. Get Gertrude Maud. She looms 
before us, large and full of figure, majestic of bearing and 
fair of face, her general aspect indeed a very general aspect. 
She was competent by inheritance and domineering by 
instinct. It was common talk in the circle in which Ger- 
trude Maud moved, towing Chester behind her, that she 
had Bohemian leanings. True, she had never smoked a 
cigarette in all her blameless life, nor touched her lips to 
strong drink; nor yet had she patronized studio teas 
and attended the indoor anarchistie revels of the parlor- 
radicals established in the neighborhood of Washington 
Square. Rather she betrayed her Bohemian trend by what 
she wore than by what she did. 

She was addicted to wearing about her neck large pol- 
ished beads of the more popular hard woods and upon her 
bosom plaquelike articles which apparently had originated 
with a skilled cabinetmaker and joiner. Her wrists and 
her forearms she adorned with art-work bracelets of ham- 
mered metals set with large muddy-looking stones— 
almost anything that would look well in a collection of 
geological specimens was, in the eyes of Gertrude Maud, 
jewelry. Her costumes of state, displayed in connection 
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with these ornamentations culled from the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, were cut square in the neck and extended 
straight up and down, being ungirthed at the waistline but 
set off with red and blue edgings, after the style of fancy tea 
towels. As her woman 
friends often remarked 
in tones of admiration, 
she had never worn 
stays in her life, and yet 
just look what a figure 
she had! Sometimes, 
the weather being fa- 
vorable, she even wore 
sandals in public. 

Excelling, as she did, 
in thesocial graces, Mrs. 
Firkins was greatly in 
demand for neighbor- 
hood parties. Besides, 
she was an amateur 
palmist of great note. 
At asuitable time inthe 
course of the evening’s 
festivities she would 
possess herself of the left 
hand of some gentleman 
or lady present—usu- 
ally a gentleman’s 
hand—and holding it 
palm upward, she would 
gently massage its sur- 
face and then begin 
uttering little cooing 
sounds betokening in- 
tense surprise and grati- 
fication. 

“Do you know, 
really,” she would say 
when she had in part 
recovered, such being 
the regular formula, ‘I 
don’t believe in all my 
experience I hardly ever 
saw such an interesting 
hand?” 

Peering closeandever 
closer she would trace 
out the past, the present and the future, seeing strange influ- 
ences coming into the other’s life, and long journeys and 
darkstrangers; and presently, witha startled cry, she would 
pounce upon the heart line, and then, believe me, she 
would find out things worth telling! And if the owner of 
the captive hand chanced to be a young man whose life was 
so exemplary as to be downright painful, he would endeavor 
by his air to convey the impression that the fence round 
the South Flatbush Young Ladies’ Seminary had been 
builded extra high and extra strong especially on his dan- 
gerous account. Hardly could the rest wait to have Mrs. 
Firkins read their palms too. And while this went on, Mr. 
Firkins would be hanging about on the outskirts of the 
group, feeling very null and void. Really his only excuse for 
being there at all was that Gertrude Maud needed some- 
one to get her rubbers off and on and to bring her home. 

Naturally, as one adept in the divination of the dearest 
characteristics of men and women, and also because she 
was a wife and subject to the common delusions of wives as 
a class, Mrs. Firkins felt she knew Chester—felt she could 
read him like a book. This only goes to show how wrong a 
woman and a wife can be. For behind the mildand pinkish 
mask which he showed to her and to creation at large Ches- 
ter Firkins nursed unsuspected ambitions, undreamed-of 
dreams. He hankered with a hankering which was almost 
a pain to stand for once anyhow before the eyes of the 
world. Within, him a secret fire seethed; he ached and 
glowed with it, and yet none knew of it. He would have 
died in his tracks before he voiced his burning desire to 
any human being, yet constantly it abode with him. He 
was tired—oh, so tired—of being merely one of the six 
millions. He craved to be one among the six millions. He 
peaked and he pined with it. 

This longing is commoner probably among city dwellers 
than among those who live in the smaller settlements of 
men, and for that there is, as I believe, a good and suffi- 
cient reason. In the little community there are no 
nobodies. Anybody is somebody. But where the multi- 
tude is close-packed, nearly anybody is everybody and 
nearly everybody is anybody. The greater the number 
within a given space, the fewer are there available for pur- 
poses of pomp, prominence and publicity. A few stand out 
above theruck; the rest make up the unconsidered mass— 
mute, inglorious and, except briefly in the census figures, 
unsung. And Chester K. Firkins yearned to stand out. 
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“Chester, Might I Fa & 
Ask What You Were Doing With That — That Young Person?’’ 


Twice in his life he had thought he was about to attain 
conspicuousness and be pointed out by men as something 
other than Mrs. Chester K. Firkins’ husband. They were 
narrow escapes, both of them. Because each was such a 
narrow escape, that made the disappointment all the 
greater. Once on a rainy, blowy evening, when the narrow 
gore of Nassau Street where it debouches into Park Row 
was a mushroom bed of wet, black umbrella tops and the 
bridge crush at the mouth of the Bridge took on an added 
frenzy, a taxicab, driven at most unlawful speed, bored 
through the fringes of the press, knocked a man galley 
west, and, never checking its gait, fled into the shelter of 
the L pillars toward Chatham Square and was gone from 
sight before more than six or eight spectators could get its 
license numbers wrong. 

The man was Chester K. Firkins. He was butted vio- 
lently from behind as he fought his way across the asphalt, 
with his collar turned up against the wet gusts and his 
thoughts intent on getting a seat aboard the transpontine 
car. He never had gotten a seat aboard it yet, but there 
was no telling when he might. Immediately on being 
struck he was projected some yards through space in a 
galley-westerly direction, and when he struck he rolled 
over and over in the mud, greatly to the detriment of a 
neat black overcoat buttoning under a fly front, and with 
silk facings upon the lapels, then in its third season of serv- 
ice. Kind hands—very many of them—lifted him up 
from where he lay with a long scratch on his nose and a 
passing delusion within his brain that he had taken a long 
rough trip somewhere and was coming back by slow stages. 
Sympathetic persons, about equally divided in their opinion 
as to whether most of his bones were or were not broken, 
bore him with all gentleness into the drug store in the 
World Building, propped him against a show case, and 
packed about him in a dense mass, those good Samaritans 
in the front row calling upon those behind them to stand 
back, in heaven’s name, and give him a little air. There 
a kindly disposed bootblack brushed him off, and a soda- 
water clerk offered him malted milk with a dash of nerve 
tonic in it, and a policeman, using a stubby lead pencil, 
took down his name and address in a little red book, and 
a blithe young interne came on the tail of an ambulance 
with a kit of surgical tools in his hand, and presently 
departed, obviously disappointed to find there was no need 
of a capital operation to be performed forthwith upon the 
spot; and, altogether, the victim was made much of. A 
little later, somewhat shaken and sore but not materially 
damaged, he rode home—standing up and swaying in the 
aisle, as was customary—holding with one hand to a strap 
and with the other at intervals caressing his wounded nose. 

Next morning he bought all the morning papers printed 
in English—there are still a considerable number of morn- 
ing papers in Greater New York that are printed in 
English—and with a queer, strangled little beat of antici- 
patory pride in his throat-pulse he searched assiduously 
through all of them, page by page and heading by heading, 
for the account of his accident. He regarded that accident 
in a proprietary sense. If it wasn’t his, whose then was it? 
But only one paper out of all the lot had seen fit to mention 
the affair. In a column captioned Small Brevities he found 
at last a single, miserable, puny six-line paragraph to the 
effect that a pedestrian—pedestrian, mind you!—giving 


his name as Charles Fitters, had been knocked 
down by an unidentified automobile, and after 
having been given first-aid treatment by Patrol- 
man Roger P. Dugan, of the Peck’s Slip Station, 
and receiving further attention at the hands of 
Ambulance Surgeon Max Finkelstein, who came 
from Battery Place Hospital in response to a 
call, was able to go to his home, at such and 
such an address, borough of Brooklyn. And 
even the house number as set down was in- 
correct. From that hour dated Chester K. 
Firkins’ firm and bitter belief in the untrust- 
-\ worthiness of the metropolitan press. 
wh The other time was when he was drawn on 
Yd a panel for jury duty in the trial of a very 
fashionable andinfluential murderer. A hun- 
dred householders were netted in that venire, 
and of the number I daresay Chester Firkins 
was the hundredth. With the ninety and 
nine others he reported at a given hour at a 
given courtroom, and there for two days he 
waited while slowly the yawning jury box filled 
with retired real-estate dealers and jobbers in 
white goods. Finally his own name was reached 
and the clerk called it out loudly and clearly. 
Shaking the least bit in his knees and gulping 
hard to keep his Adam’s apple inside his collar, 
Mr. Firkins took the stand and nervously pledged 
himself truthfully to answer all such questions as 
might be put to him touching on his qualifica- 
tions for service in the case now on trial. He 
did answer them truthfully; more than that, he 
answered them satisfactorily. He had no con- 
scientious scruples against the infliction of capital 
punishment for the crime of murder in the first 
degree. From his readings of the public prints 
he had formed no set and definite opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of theaccused. He was not personally acquainted 
with the deceased, with the prisoner at the bar, with the 
attorneys upon either side, with the officers who had made 
the arrest, with the coroner’s physician who had conducted 
the autopsy, or with anyone connected in any way with the 
case. He professed himself as willing to be guided by His 
Honor on the bench in all matters pertaining to the laws 
of evidence, while exclusively reserving the right to be his 
own judge of the weight and value of the testimony itself. 
So far, so good. 

The district attorney nodded briefly. The lawyers for 
the murderer, confabbing with their heads together, gave 
no sign of demur. The presiding justice, a large man, 
heavily mustached and with more chins than he could 
possibly need, who had been taking a light nap, was 
aroused by the hush which now befell and sat up, rustling 
in his black silk sleeping gown. 

Behind Chester Firkins’ waistcoat Chester Firkins’ 
heart gave a little gratified jump. He was about to be 
accepted; he would be in the papers. He saw a sketch 
artist, who sat just beyond the rail, squint at him from under 
his eyebrows and lower a pencil to a scratch pad which 
was poised upon aright kneecap. A picture would be pub- 
lished. What mattered it though this picture would surely 
look excessively unlike him? Would not the portrait besuit- 
ably labeled? Mentally he visualized the precious lines: 

Juror No. 9—Chester K. Firkins, No. 373 Japonica 
Avenue; certified accountant; 39; married; no children. 

From somewhere back of the mustache His Honor’s 
voice was heard rumbling forth hoarsely: 

“‘Tf-no-objections-from-either-side-let-juror-be-sworn.”’ 

At Mr. Firkins’ side appeared a court functionary 
bearing a grimed and venerable volume con- 
taining many great truths upon its insides 
and many hungry germs upon its outside. 
Mr. Firkins arose to his feet and stretched 
forth a slightly tremulous hand to rest 
it upon The Book. In this moment he 
endeavored to appear in every 
outward aspect the zealous citi- 
zen, inspired solely by a sense of 
his obligations to himself and to 
the state. A sort of Old Roman 
pose it was. And in that same 
moment the blow fell and the 
alabaster vase was shattered. 

Senior counsel forthe defense— 
the one with the long frock coat 
and the sobbing catch in his 
voice—bobbed up from where he 
sat. 

“Defense-excuses-this-gentle- 
man,” he grunted, allin one word, 
and sat down again. 

The artist scratched out a 
shadowy outline of the lobe of 
Mr. Firkins’ left ear and thesouth- 
eastern slope of his skull—for 
already this talented draftsman 
had progressed thus far with the 
portrait—and in less than no 
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time our Mr. Firkins, surcharged now with a sense of i injury 
and vaguely feeling that somehow his personal honor had 
been impugned, was being waved away from the stand to 
make room for a smallish, darkish gentleman of a Semitic 
aspect. With his thoughts in such turmoil that he forgot 
to take with him the bone-handled umbrella which he had 
carried for two years and better, he left the courtroom, 4 

Really, though, he never had a chance. The defense had 
expended upon him one of its dwindling store of peremp- 
tory challenges because in the moment of being sworn 
he appeared a person of so stern and uncompromising 
an exterior. “Besides,” the senior counsel had whispered 
hurriedly to his associates—‘“‘ besides, he seems so blamed 
anxious to serve. Bad sign—better let him go.” And 80 
they let him go. But, on the other hand, had he worn a 
look less determined the district attorney would have 
challenged him on the suspicion of being too kind-hearted. 
The jury system is a priceless heritage of our forefathers, 
and one of the safeguards of our liberties, but we do things 
with it of which I sometimes think the forefathers never 
dreamed. 

Thus, with its periods of hopefulness and its petits 
of despairing, life for our hero rolled on after the placid 
fashion of bucolic Brooklyn, adrowse among its mortary 
dells and its masonry dingles, until there came the year 
1915 A. D. and of the Constitution of the United States the 
One Hundred and I forget which. For long the Firkinses 
had been saving up to take a trip to Europe, Chester par- 
ticularly desiring to view the Gothic cathedrals of the 
Continent, about which Volume Cad to Eve of his encyclo- 
pedia had discoursed at great lengthand most entertainingly. 
For her part, Mrs. Chester intended to mingle in the gay 
life of the artistic set of the Latin Quarter, and then come 
home and tell about it. 

By the summer of 1914 there was laid by asum sufficient 
to pay all proper costs of the tour. And then, with unpar- 
donable inconsiderateness, this war had to go and break 
out. The war disagreeably continuing, Europe was quite 
out of the question. If Europe must have a war it couldn’t 
have the Firkinses. So in the early spring of the following 
year, which makes it the spring of last year, the combined 
thoughts of Mr. and Mrs. Firkins turned longingly west- 
ward. Mr. Firkins had never been beyond Buffalo but 
once; that was when, on their wedding tour, they went to 
Niagara Falls. Mrs. Firkins once had visited her married 
sister residing in Zenia, Ohio. Such portion of the Great 
West as lay beyond Zenia was to her as a folded scroll. So 
Westward Ho! it was. 

I deem it to have been eminently characteristic of 
Chester that he spent three evenings preparing, with the 
aid of timetables, descriptive folders furnished by a genial 
and accommodating ticket agency and a condensed hotel 
directory, a complete schedule of their projected itinerary, 
including the times of arrivals and departures of trains, 
stop-overs, connections, cab and bus fares, hotel rates, 
baggage regulations, and what not. Opposite the name of 
one junction town beyond the Rockies he even set down a 
marginal note: “At this point see Great American Desert.” 

Leaving Chicago on the second lap of the outbound half 
of the momentous journey, they took a section in a sleeping 
car named appropriately for a Hindu deity. For once in 
his life Chester was above his wife, where he could look 
down upon her. But that was in the nighttime, when he 

lodged in the upper. Daytimes 
he reverted to his original 
and regular state, becoming 
again one of the submerged 
: tenth of one-tenth. Inthe din- 
boy ing car Mrs. Firkins selected 
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he dishes and gave the orders, and he, submissive as the 
apeworm, ate of what was put before him, asking no 
juestions. In the club car, among fellow travelers of his 
ywn sex, he was as one set apart. They talked over him 
ind round him and if needs be through him to one another; 
ind when, essaying to be heard upon the topics of the day 
hen under discussion, he lifted up his voice some individ- 
ial of a more commanding personality —the member of 
he legislature from Michigan or the leading osteopath of 
ouncil Bluffs—would lift his voice yet higher, wiping him 
jut as completely as though he had been a naught done in 
mudged chalk upon a blackboard. After all, life in the 
ree and boundless West threatened to become for him 
vhat life in cribbed, cabined and confined Brooklyn had 
seen; this was the distressing reflection which frequently 
-ecurred to him as he retired all squelched and muted from 
‘he unequal struggle, and it made his thoughts dreggy with 
melancholy. Was there in all this wide continent no room 
‘or true worth when habited in native modesty? 

In time they reached a certain distinguished city of the 
Coast, nestling amid its everlasting verdure and real- 
sstate boomers. But in the rain- 
ess season the verdure shows an 
nclination todry up. However, 
this was in the verdant spring- 
ime, when Nature everywhere, 
and especially in California, is 
sladsome and all-luxuriant. 
From the station a bus carried 
them through thriving suburbs to © 
1 large tourist hotel built Spanish 
Mission style and run American 
plan. The young man behind the 
dlerk’s desk took one diagnostic 
look at Chester as Chester regis- 
fered, and reached for a certain 
key, but while in the act of so 
Joing caught a better glimpse of 
Mrs. Chester, and, changing his 
mind, gave them a very much 
petter room at the same price. 
There was something about Mrs. 
Firkins. 

That evening, entering the 
lining room, which was a great, 
soft-pine Sahara of a place dotted 
at regular intervals with circular 
pases called tables, each flowing 
with ice water and abounding in 
celery, in the native ripe olives 
shining in their own oils, and in 
yellow poppy blossoms in vases, 
the Firkinses instantly and intui- 
tively discovered that they had 
been ushered into a circle new to 
them. Some of the diners insight 
were plainly, like themselves, 
tourists, transients, fly-by-night 
sightseers from the East, here to- 
day and going to-morrow. But 
sundry others present, being 
those who had the look about 
them of regular guests, were 
somehow different. Without be- 
ing told, the newcomers at once 
divined that they were in a haunt 
of the moving-picture folk, and 
also by the same processes of 
instinctive discernment were in- 
formed of another thing: As be- 
tween the actors newly recruited 
from that realm of art which per- 
sons of a reminiscent turn of mind are beginning to speak of 
as the spoken drama, and the actors who had been bred 
up and developed by its one-time little half-sister, the 
moving-picture game, a classifying and separating dis- 
tinction existed. It was a distinction not definable in 
words, perhaps; nevertheless, it was as apparent there in 
that dining room as elsewhere. You know how the thing 
goes in other lines of allied industries? Take two agents 
now—a road agent, let us say, and a book agent. Both are 
agents; both belong to the predatory group; both ply 
their trades upon the highway with utter strangers for their 
chosen prey; and yet in the first flash we can tell a book 
agent from a road agent, and vice versa. So it was with 
these ladies and gentlemen upon whom Chester K. Firkins 
wee Bred dosed Mrs. Chester K. Firkins and hus- 

—now gazed. 

At the table to which a post-graduate head-waitress 
escorted them and there surrendered them into the tempo- 
tary keeping of a sophomore side-waitress there sat, in a 
dinner coat, a young man of most personable appearance 
e address, with whom, as speedily developed, it was not 

ard to become acquainted, but, on the contrary, easy. 
Almost as soon as the Firkinses were seated he broke 
through the film ice of formality by remarking that South- 
iad California Was, on the whole, a wonderful country, was 

Speaking as one, or as one and a fractional part of 


another, they agreed withhim. Diditnot possess a wonder- 
fulclimate? It did. Andsoonandsoforth. Youknow how 
one of these conversations grows, expands and progresses. 

Presently there were mutual introductions across the 
fronded celery and the self-lubricating ripe olive. This 
accomplished, Mr. Firkins was upon the point of stating 
that he was in the accounting line, when their new 
acquaintance, evidently holding such a detail to be of no 
great consequence, broke in upon him with a politely mur- 
mured ‘‘Excuse me” and proceeded to speak of a vastly 
more interesting subject. His name, as they already knew, 
was Mr. Royal Harcourt. He was of the theatrical pro- 
fession, a thing they had already guessed. He told them 
more—much more. 

It would seem that for long he had withstood the 
blandishments and importunities of the moving-picture 
producers, standing, as it were, aloof from them and all 
their kind, holding ever that the true artist should remain 
ever the true artist, no matter how great the financial 
temptation to enter the domain of the silent play might be. 
But since so many of equal importance in the profession 
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had gone into the pictures—and besides, after all was 
said and done, did not the pictures cater educationally 
to a great number of doubtlessly worthy persons whose 
opportunity for acquaintance with the best work of the 
legitimate stage was necessarily limited and curtailed?— 
well, anyway, to make a long story no longer, he, Mr. 
Royal Harcourt, had gone into the pictures himself, and 
here he was. Taking it that he had been appealed to, Mr. 
Firkins nodded in affirmation of the wisdom of the step, 
and started to speak. ‘‘Excuse me, please,’ said Mr. 
Harcourt courteously but firmly. Plainly Mr. Harcourt 
was not yet done. He resumed. One who had a following 
might always return to the legitimate, finding that fol- 
lowing unimpaired. Meanwhile, the picture business pro- 
vided reasonably pleasant employment at a most attractive 
remuneration. 

“So, as I said just now,’’ went on Mr. Harcourt, “here 
I am and here you find me. I may tell you that I am 
specially engaged for the filming of that popular play, The 
Prince of the Desert, which the Ziegler Company is now 
making here at its studios. My honorarium—this, of 
course, is in confidence—my honorarium for this is eight 
hundred dollars a week.’’ He glanced at their faces. “In 
fact, strictly between ourselves, nine hundred and fifty.” 
And with a polished finger nail Mr. Harcourt flicked an 
imaginary bit of fluff from a fluffless coat lapel. 


Awe descended upon the respective souls of his listeners, 
and there lingered. 

“And of course for that—that figure—you play the lead- 
ing part?” Mrs. Firkins put the question almost reverently. 

A trace, just a trace, of unconscious bitterness trickled 
into their tablemate’s voice as he answered: 

“No, madam, I could hardly go so far as to say that— 
hardly so far as to say that exactly. My good friend, Mr. 
Basil Derby, has the title role. He originated the part on 
Broadway—perhaps that explains it. I play the American 
newspaper correspondent—a strong part, yet with touches 
of pure comedy interspersed in it here and there—a part 
second only to that of the star.” 

“Does he—this Mr. Derby—does he get anything like 
what you are paid?” ventured Mr. Firkins. Surely the 
Ziegler Company tempted bankruptcy. 

“T suspect so, sir, I suspect so.” 

Mr. Harcourt’s tone indicated subtly that this world 
was as yet by no means free from injustice. 

Before the meal was anywhere near ended—in fact, 
before they reached the orange sorbet, coming between the 
roast beef au jus and the choice of 
young chicken with giblet sauce 
or cold sliced lamb with pickled 
beets—the Firkinses knew a great 
deal about Mr. Royal Harcourt, 
and Mr. Royal Harcourt knew 
the Firkinses were good listeners, 
and not only good listeners but 
believing ones as well. Soapleas- 
ant hour passed speedily for all 
three. There was an especially 
pleasant moment just at the close 
of the dinner when Mr. Harcourt 
invited them to accompany him 
at ten o’clock on the following 
morning to the Ziegler studios, 
and as his guest to witness the 
lensing of certain episodes des- 
tined to figure in the completed 
film drama of The Prince of the 
Desert. Speaking for both, Mrs. 
Firkins accepted. 

“But, Gertrude Maud,” mur- 
mured Mr. Firkins doubtfully as 
the two of them were leaving the 
dining room to hear the orchestra 
play in the arched inner garden 
where the poinsettia waved its 
fiery bannerets aloft, reminding 
one somewhat of the wagging red 
oriflamme of a kindred member 
of the same family—the Irish 
setter—and the inevitable spoiled 
childling of every tourist hotel 
romped to and fro, whining for 
pure joy, making life a curse for 
its parents and awakening in the 
hearts of others reconciling 
thoughts touching upon the late 
King Herod, the bald-headed 
prophet who called the bears 
down out of the hills, and the 
style of human sacrifices held to 
be most agreeable to the tastes 
of the heathenish god, Moloch. 
“But, Gertrude Maud,” he re- 
peated demurringly as he trailed 
a pace behind her, seeing she 
had not heard or seemed not to 
have heard. In her course Mrs. 
Firkins halted so suddenly that a 
double-stranded necklet of small wooden darning eggs of 
graduated sizes clinked together smartly. 

““Chester,’”’ she stated sharply, ‘“‘don’t keep bleating out 
‘Gertrude Maud’ like that. It annoys me. If you have 
anything to say, quit mumbling and say it.” 

“But, Ger—but, my dear,” he corrected himself plain- 
tively, “we were going to visit the orange groves to-morrow 
morning. I have already spoken to the automobile 
man oh 

‘Chester,’ said Mrs. Firkins, “the orange groves can 
wait. I understand they have been here for some time. 
They will probably last for some time longer. To-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock you and I are going with that nice 
Mr. Harcourt. It will be an interesting experience and a 
broadening one. We are here to be broadened. We will 
see something very worth while, I am convinced of it.” 

Indeed, they began to witness events of an acutely 
unusual nature before ten o’clock. As they came out from 
breakfast there darted down the lobby stairs at the right 
a young maiden and a youth, both most strikingly garbed. 
The young lady wore a frock of broad white-and-black 
stripes clingingly applied to her figure in up-and-down 
lines. She had a rounded cheek, a floating pigtail, and very 
large buckles set upon the latchets of her twinkling bootees. 
The youth was habited as a college boy. At least he wore 

(Continued on Page §8) 
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the sea for thirty years. To the eye 

that saw only the outward lineaments, 
he was a heavy, composed man of that assur- 
ance which comes from long experience and 
successful practice of an arduous calling. Two people in 
his world knew him for exactly what he was: The first was 
a woman whom Ramsey had been engaged to marry for four 
years when he became master of the Marathon; the other 
was the port captain of the Northern and Equatorial Steam- 
ship Line, purchaser of the great steamer as flagship of its 
new fleet. 

Ramsey had so impressed the vice president of the com- 
pany that this official had made a personal point of putting 
him on the ship, with the honorary title of commodore. 
The choice had met with opposition and the vice president 
had thought best to warn his protégé. 

“Captain Fallon, our superintendent and port captain, 
has absolutely no sense of what’s what nowadays,” he 
informed him. ‘“‘A good man, you know, and always 
respected in the other lines he’s been with; but old- 
fashioned. Really no sense at all in some matters! I hope 
you will repay the real interest I’ve taken in you by not 
making the Northern and Equatorial ridiculous by allowing 
such items to appear in your reports as have worked harm 
in other companies. I refer to those rumors, so often 
repeated but never confirmed, of mysterious islands and 
strange reefs in that part of the South Pacific which your 
vessel will cross.” 

“‘T see,’ Ramsey answered in a deliberate tone. ‘‘I agree 
with you, sir, that running a steamer is practical business. 
You’ll not find the Marathon bringing in stories of that 
variety for the Sunday papers.” 

The vice president nodded. 

“You understand me, I’m glad tosee. As practical men 
you and I understand that there aren’t any uncharted 
obstacles to navigation on the Tahiti run.”’ 

The port captain began with the new skipper bluntly: 

“We may as well understand each other first as last. 
You’re a new man in your position. I’m old in mine. I 
guess you know me?” 

Ramsey opened his round eyes and nodded. 

“Of course!” 

“T don’t stand for larks,” the other went on sharply. 
““My name is Fallon; and it’s best for you to know at the 
outset that I don’t stand for larking on my ships! Under- 
stand me?” 

Ramsey appeared deeply hurt. 

“‘T guess my record doesn’t need much indorsing,’’ he 
said slowly. 

““You have no record—and that’s why, I reckon, you’re 
running the Marathon when half a dozen experienced, com- 
petent men are stopping ashore.”’ Fallon snorted. ‘‘Men 
who have kept their ships safe for a score of years on that 
very run can’t get a first-class command because they’re 
competent! Their record’s against them with the new 
crowd. All right! You can run your steamer just as you 
like for publication; but you’ll use every known safeguard 
privately. I don’t care how much you laugh at the old- 
timers who knew that course week in and year out all their 
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lives; but you’ll remember when you’re at sea that the 
run from San Francisco to Tahiti is no child’s play. The 
Marathon is equipped with every modern device for safe 
navigation, and I expect you to use every one of ’em!”’ 

At this moment in stepped the vice president, catching 
the last sentence. He caught Ramsey’s glance and said to 
the port captain: 

“T hope you’ll impress on Captain Ramsey that we 
don’t want any such reports as too many masters have 
been turning in.” 

He faced the Marathon’s commander: 

“You have a route that is specially and thrice damned 
by being the hunting ground of every cockeyed mariner 
who ever used binoculars in a fog. The Northern and Equa- 
torial doesn’t propose to have its captains romping into 
port, wirelessing ahead for reporters to meet ’em at the 
pier and hear the harrowing details of an uncharted island 
on which a phonograph was playing the latest Caruso 
records.” 

The vice president turned again to Fallon. ‘‘That’s 
right, isn’t it, captain? The Marathon’s first port of call 
is Papeete, and the skipper here will oblige us by omitting 
Cape Flyaway, No Man’s Land and Sindbad’s Harbor.” 

Having thus made a point, as he later expressed it, the 
vice president asked a simple question of the grim old man 
at the desk and vanished. When he was gone Fallon stared 
at the man opposite him. 

“You hear your orders? But you'll also hear mine, and 
if you don’t obey ’em you’ll find yourself in trouble.” 

Ramsey was piqued, but he felt the strong pressure of 
discipline; after all, Fallon was the man under whose 
direct orders he was. It was evident that Fallon couldn’t 
hold his place long in the face of the vice president’s rather 
contemptuous attitude, but the master of the Marathon 
answered gravely: 

“You may rest assured that I’ll omit no precautions... I 
think the ship will be safe in my hands, sir.” 

Fallon allowed his bleak eyes to rest thoughtfully on the 
somewhat florid man before him. ; 

“T understand, captain. I might let you go your way 
thinking that you know all the dangers of the Tahiti run; 
say nothing to you but what our vice president would 
have me say. Yet I’m an old shipmaster, and, so long as 
I’m port captain and superintendent of this line, I’m not 
going to send one of my vessels to sea without making it 
plain that every precaution must be taken to secure the 
safety of our passengers and freight. You don’t like me; 
you ve heard a lot about my being old-fashioned, and you 
are quite sure that you’re modern and'up to date—and you 
intend to make good with the vice president and his asso- 
ciates on the board.”’ 

Ramsey stiffened. 

“‘So far as I am aware, you’re the superintendent of the 
Northern and Equatorial and I’m the commander of the 
Marathon,” he said. 
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“Ah! Then you take it that no personal 
feeling can exist between us?” Fallon re- 
turned, lifting one gray eyebrow. “Quite 
businesslike, captain! I suppose it doesn’t 
occur to you that I—and others—may know 
something about the South Seas which you don’t, and that 
I might not think it worth while to warn you against certain 
dangers to navigation? Just as it doesn’t occur to you, for 
instance, to tell me that you have agreed not to make the 
reports your professional honor requires of you. Well, I’m 
a shipmaster first. Listen: You have on the Marathon the 
very latest deep-sea lead, with an electric device that regis- 
ters depths while your vessel is steaming ahead. Use it!” 

“T shall—when approaching harbor, naturally,” was the 
response. ; 

“Use it whenever you near the points marked on a chart 
I shall give you, with doubtful land here and there. Those 
are positions where more than one ship has reported reefs 
or an island. I particularly insist on this, and your sched- 
ule will allow you plenty of time to slow down to half speed 
for the purpose of making such soundings.” Fallon lifted 
his brown hand, as if to interpose against what was on the 
captain’s lips. ‘‘And you will carefully keep the barometric 
chart and see that your temperatures are duly recorded 
every hour. And in case you get soundings in the open sea. 
you will immediately stop your ship, if the weather is thick, | 
and wait till it clears.’ 

“Other lines have lost their business because of such 
absurd doings,’ was the quick reply. “The Government. 
has charted those waters carefully and no one has ever con- 
firmed any report that there is land in the region you speak 
of. If you intend me to make a fool of myself the way old 
Captain Masters did you’re mistaken. Masters made one: 
too many reports of uncharted reefs—and he’s stopping 
ashore now.” 

“Captain Masters never had an accident,” Fallon 
returned. “‘Others have.” 

Ramsey seemed on the point of scornful speech, thought 
better of it and quit the office slowly, speaking painstak- 
ingly to several officials and passing out on the pier with 
the assured and heavy tread of a man ready to assume any 
responsibility connected with the great vessel that leaned 
slightly toward the freight sheds as if condescending to 
yield a little of its stiff dignity to the hoarse demands of the 
overburdened stevedores. He spoke to no one as he walked 
across the gangplank and continued on his way to the 
hurricane deck, thence upward, ladder by ladder, till he 
reached the lofty chart room. Within its sacred precincts 
he stopped and unbuttoned his jacket with hurried fingers. 
Freed of its stiff restraint, he drew a long breath and half 
closed his round eyes. | 

“T’ll fix him!” he muttered to himself. He exhaled 
sibilantly and his brown face ruddied as he recalled the 
frigid tones of the port captain. “Yes! He’s against me! 
Ill fix him!” oa 

With a quick dab of his left hand he jerked at the pull 
handle of a chart board and leaned his bulk over' the 
unmarred surface of a new chart of the South Pacific. His 
half-closed eyes took in its tinted picture of the grea 
that lie between the American coast and the profoun 
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nysterious depths out of which rise the countless islands 
yf the lower archipelagoes. ; 

He drew out a thumb tack and lifted the new sheet, dis- 
ylaying an old chart, blotted and stained by damp, 
ineasy, groping fingers—the chart that Fallon himself had 
yrought into the chart house and tacked under the latest 
‘ssue. Ramsey sneered at the faint, crooked markings 
long the red line of the usual course. 
_ “Sure, they found bottom!” he chuckled. “Old fogies! 
Always reading Cook’s Voyages and not knowing that 
he Government has settled all that rot about reefs and 
‘slands—and making themselves the joke of the San 
rancisco water front. And that man Fallon is trying to 
nake me back up his doddering old chums, who never 
sould take a packet to sea without finding a sea serpent or 
1 reef or a derelict where nobody else ever saw anything! 
‘ll fix him!” 

He pondered his problem quietly, staring at the map. 
He thought he saw his plain course: silently to aid the vice 


resident in getting rid of the Northern and Equatorial’s 


oort captain. 
_ “And then I’ll have the job,” he said to himself, ‘and 
_ive ashore in style.” 

He was a man of appetite, this heavy, solid-looking 
sailor, and he had been all his life starved for the gross 
things he craved: the simple animal things that in their 
sjaboration we call civilization. Now, standing in the 
businesslike chart room, which smelled of paint and var- 
nish, he anticipated the delights of life ashore. He saw 
imself riding up and down Market Street in a costly auto- 
mobile, looking at dazzling women. He smacked his lips 
over the feasts he would enjoy. Then he frowned, as if a 
heavy hand had tugged at his sleeve. He regretted that 
he had engaged himself to Mollie Stance. It had been all 
tight while he was merely the unknown skipper of an 
‘obscure freighter. It had been fine to come ashore out of 
the dust and steam and noise of the loading berth and 
travel on a street car out to her little house, and smoke in 
‘the sitting room while she busied herself over a hot, savory 
meal. But now—it would 
‘never do. 

“She’s too old,” he said frankly 

to himself. ‘‘And it won’t dome 
any good to have such a wife 
tagging me. I can marry better 
and get along faster.” 
' He reflected seriously that 
‘many men handicap themselves 
for life by unwise marriages. He 
did not know it, but his point of 
view was that of an unintelli- 
gent and credulous man who, 
lacking mental initiative, 
eagerly picks up half truths, 
‘stated boisterously, and pockets 
‘them as a kind of ready money, 
useful at the great gambling table 
of life. Lucky the player who 
‘stakes these spurious coins and 
loses them! 

It is possibly absurd that 
‘Reginald Ramsey should dispose 
of a four years’ affair in a mo- 
‘ment, standing in a freshly 
painted chart room—yet that is 
what he did; and, having deter- 
‘mined not to hamper himself with 
a wife unequal to the social de- 
mands of his new position, he 
merely said to himself: 

» “And V’llsoon fix Fallon too!” 
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As same night Alois Fallon 
went his rounds in the small 
| house he owned and occupied far 
out in the Mission district, turn- 
Ing off one light after another, 
hooking the doors so that they 
‘stood six inches ajar, setting 
breakables carefully in cup- 
boards, preparing his snug abode 
_for some imaginary tempest, just 
as of old he had set his cabin on 
_boardshipin order. This was his 
habitual closing of the day’s 
work and marked the coming of 
| evening and rest, and theresump- 
tion of his individual unbusi- 
nesslike life. And when he had” 
done and was at last in his own 
Plain room he pulled down the 
curtains, filled a pipe and opened 
his battered mahogany desk, 
drawing up before it a heavy 
‘Swivel chair into which he sank 
Me a muffled ejaculation of 


P ‘ ““The Crew Wouldn’t Hear to Sticking by the Wreck—and That 


Exactly before him were three photographs, set in 
unvarnished wooden frames rudely carved to represent 
oak-leaf wreaths. The center one was of a full-rigged ship 
careened on a low beach, with her broad yards tilted over 
the edge of the strand. 

The untouched picture gave no hint of sky or breeze or 
distance; yet in some indescribable fashion the artless 
depiction gave one an impression of mystery and obscure 
catastrophe. 

In black ink across the foot of the card ran the legend: 


SHIP LADY OF INDIA—16TH OF MARCH, 1883. 
And in a corner, in red ink, a brief notation: 
Not FOUND—SEPTEMBER 18, 1883. 


The port captain’s eyes read the inscriptions while his 
fingers beat a mild tattoo on the desk. Then he looked to 
the right, to the photograph of a young woman appareled 
in a silk wedding gown, marked legibly but simply: 


My WIFE. 


“My dear!”’ the old man said softly. And again: “My 
dear! We must wait a while yet.” 

Having said this he leaned forward slightly and studied 
the face as if to compel the demure, downcast eyes to lift 
and look at him. 

But the chemical, stabilized by the sun of a day thirty 
years set, maintained the integrity of the delineation and 
denied the craving old man his desire. 

“T must wait,’ he sighed. 

The other picture was of a young girl dressed in all the 
heavy luxuriance of a velvet frock, white ruffled panta- 
lettes and plush-topped shoes. The photographer had 
managed, whether by an excess of art or a superabun- 
dance of his sensitized materials, to give the whole affair a 
factitious freshness that time could not dim. The childish 
face was as if enameled; the plump hands—crossed coyly 
over a maturely swelling bosom—veritably shone as though 
lately from the sedulous operations of a manicure; and the 


Was the End of Them!”"’ 


bold eyes had lost no sparkle of their audacious coquetry. 
In the same handwriting that marked the others this was 


noted as LITTLE SISTER. 


After a final and brief glance at this the captain drew 
out a long sheet of paper, dipped his pen and began to 
write steadily in a cramped hand. His knuckles stood out 
whitely as he labored. At the end of the sheet he signed 
his name without a flourish, blotted the last lines, flicked 
an envelope to him, and addressed it to 


CAPTAIN LEMUEL DE GRASSE, 
Hotel des Basses-Pyrénées, 
Tahiti. 


Very slowly he read what he had written, holding the 
paper in his steady hands: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 22nd June, 1913. 

Dear Captain: I am mailing this so that it will go on our 
S. S. Marathon when she sails to-morrow. A new mas- 
ter has been appointed by the company, one Reginald 
Ramsey, who has been in command of various cargo boats 
for several years. I had intended resigning my position as 
port captain and taking her myself, but the line is new, 
many things must still be set in order, and I felt that, 
unless I first arranged matters at this end so that they 
would be run right, I should have trouble at sea. Also, 
Ramsey is taking less money than I, would think right. 

Have you heard any news? After all these years I am 
still anxious as ever, but I saw some time ago that I must 
prepare to go myself on the search we have undertaken; 
and to do that successfully I must save more money. Also, 
IT must have a free hand and not have to consider passen- 
gers and the wishes of my superiors. We must have our 
own vessel. 

Personally I am sorry the company has engaged Ram- 
sey. He is not, in my opinion, a safe man for master of a 
large vessel. His record seems good, but I am afraid that 
he is one of those men who manage by good fortune to quit 
one job for another just in time. He is not a thorough 
seaman or a man able to realize that his first duty is to run 
his ship in the best way, regardless of what the people 

ashore may attempt to dictate to 

him. Inbrief, I consider the man 

| one of those who considers that 

1 he has done a smart thing when 

heimposes on the credulity of the 
public. 

I have written thus fully about 
the man and expressed my hearty 
dislike of him because I know he 
believes that he can only stay 
with the Northern and Equato- 
rial if he gets me out. There are 
such men, as you know; and if 
our own private affairs came to 
his ears it would be exactly the 
argument he would gladly use 
with the officers of the company 
to make them believe me incom- 
petent. Do not confide in him 
under any circumstances! 

I am more than sorry to say 
that I am again obliged to tell 
you that I have no news of our 
Marjorie. 

Yours truly, 
A. FALLON. 


To this, after some thought, 
the captain added, across the 
lower corner: 


Youremember that my last in- 
quiries showed that she had prob- 
ably played with the Little Boy . 
Blue Company in Utica, New 
York. No more news since I 
told you that. A. FALLON. 


When the letter lay before him 
stamped and sealed, the old man 
carefully surveyed the three pho- 
tographs as if to fix in his mind 
once more three things he must 
never forget, picked up his cold 
pipe and leaned back in his chair. 
Presently he reached up and 
dimmed the electric light. A 
little later he nodded drowsily, 
let his lean chin drop on his breast 
and slept as he had slept for 
nearly thirty years, foursquare 
in his chair, ready at any instant 
to start up in response to a hail. 
It was one of his carefully 
guarded secrets that there was 
no bedin hishouse. Only Lemuel 
de Grasse knew the reason for 
this extraordinary and ascetic 
habit. 

At noon the next day Captain 
Ramsey stood on the Marathon’s 
bridge, staring down at the 
throng onthepier. Hisfull-dress 
uniform was closely buttoned up, 
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his gold-laced cap sat 
exactly straight on his 
head, and his large 
hands rested on therail 
without appearing to 
support any weight. 
Now and again some 
one of the jostling 
passengers-to-be would 
glance up and have his 
eyes arrested by the 
sight of this important 
and composed person- 
age. Each time Ram- 
sey saw the look, but 
allowed no vestige of 
expression to be visible 
on his impassive vis- 
age; but later he 
seemed to be conscious 
of a scrutiny that an- 
noyed him, and began 
pacing up and down. 

Captain Fallon in 
the course of his many 
duties was not unob- 
servant of the attitude 
of the big ship’s commander and several times he took an 
instant to consider, as it were, the meaning of it. Toward 
the last, while the mail bags were being swung inboard, he 
withdrew behind the crowd and studied Ramsey intently. 
Then, as though he had seen through the mystery, Fallon 
slipped to the gangplank and as agilely as any boy made 
his way to the bridge. Ramsey nodded to him and said 
in a heavy, cold voice: 

“Last orders, sir?”’ 

The elder man turned and looked down at the strange 
conglomerate of people below them, his lean face suddenly 
warmed by an expression of compassionate concern. 

“‘Serious business, this is, captain!’ he said gently. “‘No 
time for joking with the passengers when you are at sea.’ 

Ramsey’s florid face darkened. 

“‘T guess I know how to run this packet,’”’ he returned. 
Then he faced his superior with an ill-concealed challenge 
in his tones: 

“T’ve run ships before.” 

Fallon’s eyes half closed. 

“Ah!” he murmured with profound meaning, cast a 
single glance about the trim bridge, and departed without 
shaking hands or wishing the Marathon luck. 

Ramsey felt the contempt in the old man’s manner and 
his slightly globular eyes wavered. 

“T must fix him!” he muttered angrily. 

“What’s that, sir?’’ inquired the smart second officer, 
arriving for duty. 

“Nothing,” the captain growled. 

But it was a great deal that Reginald Ramsey had come 
to the point in his career where his whole hungry nature 
rose bristling against any hand that seemed’ to withhold 
what he desired; to the moment when he no longer said 
“T will!’’ but yielded to imperious appetite and said “I 
must!” 

The Northern and Equatorial was a new line with great 
prospects—he thought; the Marathon was really a new 
vessel and a choice command. Ramsey’s years in dirty 
and inconsidered freighters had sharpened his appetite 
for the few luxuries his profession affords—an athwartships 
cabin with a big mahogany desk; meals served decently 
. and lavishly; clean decks; a regular schedule; the dignity 
of being master of a liner; the admiration and asso- 
ciation of first-class passengers. 

In the old days he had paid little attention to the 
comments of snarling superintendents or peevish 
managers. His feeling had been simply that he 
could easily find other employ and as good a berth. 
Now it was different. By astonishing good fortune 
he had been selected to command a highly 
respectable steamer: There weren’t many 
Marathons afloat, much less many chances 
for skippers of cargo boats to attain their 
mastership. And Fallon would, if not 
tripped, dismiss him— Ramsey—from this 
fine position and condemn him again to the 
miserable life he had left. 

“T must fix him!” Ramsey thought as 
he swung his vessel in the stream and set 
his engines ahead for the voyage. ‘“‘If I 
don’t he’ll fix me.” 

He set his heavy jaws and proceeded to _ 
plan a way to get Captain Fallon out of his 
path. It did not occur to him that there 
could be any middle path or any compro- 
mise with the port captain, his enemy. 

It is a positive though little recognized 
truth that the majority of all friendships 
and enmities lie not on the reasonable foun- 
dation of plain acts and words, but on swift, 
tacit understandings. In this instance the 


“Sure, They Found Bottom! Old Fogies!’’ 


experienced, shrewd, secretive port captain 
instinctively comprehended the nature of the 
man who was in command of the Marathon; 
knew immediately his formless character, his 
idleness of thought, his incapacity to see in his 
profession anything except a means to an end. 
Ina way Ramsey had ridiculed him, made light 
of what he held dear, cheapened his costly ex- 
perience. And his keen perceptions had told 
him precisely how this uncouth man would 
attempt to make firm his footing in the line: 
he would make fun of the port captain. 

Fallon was aware, too, that the youngerman 
was not able to comprehend the reason why 
Fallon did notlikehim. Ramsey would doubt- 
less set it down to jealousy. The port cap- 
tain smiled grimly. Back in his own office, 
high above the pier, he stood at the window 
and looked out toward the Golden Gate, be- 
yond which the Pacific rolled eternally in from 
the deep South. His old eyes kindled. The 
matter would be settled there, on the high seas, 
far from the petty politics of the city. 

“Fool!’”’ whispered Alois Fallon sternly. 
“Fool!” 

His harsh voice sounded in the empty room 
like the utterance of a judge, wise in the 
mysteries of a tremendous and inexorable law—the law of 
the fathomless and infinite sea. 


Ir 


hse Marathon was tracing her straight way across the 
unclouded blue of the lower seas, lifting gently to the 
regular, strong and polished swell that ran steadily athwart 
her course. On every hand the horizon was an unbroken 
line of dark silver, wirelike and taut. Above the swaying 
mastheads the sky swept upward in a vast flight of azure 
toward the incandescent sun. At the zenith a faint disk of 
vapor showed, like an opening into aérial infinity. 

Captain Ramsey and the chief engineer were spending 
a mild quarter of an hour in conversation, waiting for the 
moment of the noon observation. 

“We ought to find ourselves pretty well on our way,” 
Ramsey remarked in his self-satisfied voice. ‘‘The Mara- 
thon isn’t slow!” 

The chief, as neat and spare and trim as his engines, 
assented politely. 

“We'll be a day ahead of our schedule, shan’t we?” 

“Yes; of the old schedule made by the port captain. 
But the vice president asked me to quietly keep her turning 
up—no need of a new line’s sticking to old rates, you 
know.’’ Ramsey opened his full lips and laughed. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Fallon doesn’t seem to realize that this isn’t the early 
eighties and that twelve-day passages are out of date. 
Somebody ought to take the wind out of that old fellow’s 
sails.” 

“Then you think the new company expects to be modern 
in every way?”’ the engineer suggested. ‘‘ Quick passages— 
and all.that?” 

Ramsey nodded. 

“Of course; and Fallon doesn’t get it through his 
head. This is no day for fools—especially in the shipping 
business.” 

“Captain Fallon never was taken for a fool,’’ was the 
mild protest, made as if merely to be conscientious. 

“T guess the vice president is the man in our company,” 
was the answer. 

At this moment the wireless operator came along the 
deck, followed, by a small group of curious passengers. 

Ramsey held out one hand, the smile 
.still on his face. 

“Morenews?’”’ hesaid. ‘“‘Let’sseeit.”’ 
He nodded affably to the passengers. 

The operator quietly delivered the 
yellow bit of paper, saluted and with- 
drew. The captain read the message, 
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folded the sheet and turned a reddening face to the i 
company awaiting a bulletin. ; 

“Nothing but ship’s business,” 
stalked off to his cabin. 

Back in his own station, the wireless man unas s 
took out his private file and put away a copy of the mes. 
sage he had just delivered to his commander. His cynicaj 
glance rested on the signature: Fallon. Then, still unsmil- 
ing, he rang the bell for his boy. 

“Present my compliments to the chief engineer and 
tell him I should like to have his opinion of some new 
apparatus here,”’ he said. 

To the chief engineer on his arrival he merely handed the 
file. Leisurely the machinist sat himself down and turned 
over the various slips of paper. The last one he pondered, 
with an occasional ‘‘T-chk! T-chk!’’ It read: 


RAMSEY, Marathon: Your schedule requires you to be 
in Papeete Saturday morning eight o’clock, not Friday 
noon. Slow down. FALLON. 


he said curt anc 


a a 


Silently the chief rose, handed back the file and retired, 
In the engine room he sought his first assistant. 

“Tom, has the Old Man ordered the engines slowed 
down?” 

They both stared at the revolutions-dial and then at a 
slate that bore after each hour’s number a steady sueces- 
sion of 124—123-124-123; and the assistant shook his head. 

SAI said the chief. “‘We shall arrive Friday noon at 
this rate.” 

“We'll need the extra day in port for our ongings if we 
keep this up, sir.’ 

““And extra coal too,” 
shall see!” 

However, no one saw Ramsey alone in his great cabin, 
darkly plotting revenge on the man who had called aeross 
a thousand leagues of sea and curtly ordered him to mend. 
his ways. His swelling pride was hurt. Being one of those. 
masters who dislike the wireless and vent a little of 
that feeling on the operator, it galled him that the silent. 
and independent youth in the station should know that he, 
commander of the Marathon, was watched by a far-away 
and distrustful superior. He verily heard Alois _ 
cold voice saying: 

“Slow down!”’ 

“He’s ashore and I’m at sea,” he thought bitterly. “He 
can manage all kinds of underhand work while I’m helpless 
here. But I’ll show him a thing or two!”’ He scowled at. 
the barometer and greeted his first officer, entering with 
the day’s reckonings, with a peevish: re 

“Some current must be fetching us along.” | 

But this was a mere suggested excuse for the record run. 
marked down in the mate’s neat script, and when his’ 
subordinate was gone Ramsey settled himself to plan. It 
was characteristic of the man that he did not entertain any 
thought of obeying the port captain’s orders. 

“Before I’m well started on him he’ll never think 
whether I brought the ship in a day early or not,” ran his 
determination. However, he took the precaution not 4 
send out his position by wireless that night, thus once more | 
breaking a rule of the company as laid down by Fallon. 
“The vice president’ll understand,” he told himself. ) 

In fact, at that moment in the outer offices of the North- 
ern and Equatorial Captain Fallon was speaking briefly to. 
the vice president: 

“Ramsey is cutting his schedule a day. Our agreement 
with the other companies is that we make the voyage in 
eleven days, and no less.” 

“Ramsey’s all right,”’ was the easy reply. ‘‘ What differ- 
ence does it make if we show a little speed once in a while?” » 

“It’s in our contracts,” j 
the port captain insisted. 

““And besides, how are we 

to know where our vessels 

are if captains are going to 

make their own schedules?” 
(Continued on Page 74) 


added his superior. “Well, we 
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pointing toathree-quarter-length 

picture which was reclining 
igainst a pillar at the foot of the staircase, ‘‘is a Rey- 
jolds. The lady represented was, I believe, a very 
rreat-aunt of mine. The light is indifferent, but 
sven so the touch of the master is unmistakable.” 
' Mr. Russell Yorke adjusted his pince- 
1€Z. 

“ & very remarkable piece of painting,” 
ie observed. 

“You are right,’’ assented Lord Louis; 
‘but, on the other hand, the composition 
s extremely bad.” 

“T was about to say as much,” agreed 

Mr. Yorke. ‘‘I am almost tempted to 
believe that this portrait has been cut 
Jown.” 
_ Lord Louis nodded. “The possibility 
yad occurred to me,’’ he said. “‘ My poor 
sousin, from whom I acquired it after his 
jecease, was the type of man who would 
aot think twice about committing such 
am act.” 

“You astonish me,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Yorke, raising his eyebrows. “But what 
iseful object could be attained by so 
Joing?” 

Lord Louis shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt is a mere conjecture,” he answered. 
“Possibly the original frame had worn 
jut and rather than buy another he cut 
the picture to suit one he had in hand.” 

“Tt is hard to conceive any relative of 
yours, Lord Louis, being capable of such 
a-wanton act,’”’ Mr. Yorke commented. 

“Ah, Mr. Yorke,” said Lord Louis, ‘‘the 
artistic temperament was not evenly dis- 
tributed among the members of my fam- 
ily. The particular branch of which my 
unhappy cousin was the last descendant 

was singularly free from esthetic tastes. 
It would be no injustice to say that, 
beyond the possession of very fair palates, 
there was little to mark them as people of 
refinement,” 

“You speak of your unhappy cousin?”’ 
queried Mr. Yorke. 

“For two reasons,” replied Lord Louis. 
“The first a conventional one, because he 
isno longer with us; the second because 
he hastened his own end by alcoholic 
excess. During the last few years of his 
life he was seldom sober, and was minis- 
tered to by an old manservant who, if 
rumor speaks the truth, was almost as 
dissolute as his master.”’ 

“Asadstory,”’said Mr. Yorke. ‘“Iread 
something of it in the paper a day or two 
ago. The estate he left was not large.”’ 

“Tt was not,” said Lord Louis. “A 
matter of a few hundreds, the house in which he died and 

some furniture, which went to the manservant Griffe. The 
remainder of the family treasures—with the exception of 
this portrait, a crate or two of books and a very perfect 
Nantgarw dessert service, which came to me—had been 
sold to gratify his unconquerable thirst.” 

Mr. Yorke’s gaze reverted to the Reynolds portrait. 

woe take it,” he said, “that you have not yet examined 
this portrait very minutely.” 

“It only arrived to-day,” was the reply, “and I confess 
my attention was more readily attracted toward the Nant- 
garw—china, as you know, being my particular hobby.” 
_ “If you have no objection,” ventured Mr. Yorke, ‘it 
would be interesting to remove the picture from its frame. 
We should then be able to judge whether or no it has been 
tampered with.” 

“I will order my man to bring a pair of pliers,” he 
remarked. “There is nothing I enjoy more than elucidat- 
ing mysteries of the antique.” “ 

Badger, the butler, answered his master’s ring and re- 
ceived Lord Louis’ instructions. As he was leaving the 
toom he heard the nobleman remark: 

The picture is in a very dirty state. I will have it taken 
away and cleaned before we hang it up.” 

The task of removing the picture from the frame was 
sily accomplished. It was then clearly evident that Lord 

Ouls surmise was correct. The painted surface of the 
canvas did not leave off with the front arris of the stretcher, 
as Is usual, but ran right round to the back. Here, how- 


ever, the surface was so coated with dirt that all detail had 
entirely vanished. 


Twin said Lord Louis Lewis, 
I 
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He Paid Particular Attention to the Left Side of the Picture 


“We should be better able to see what it is all about,” 
suggested Mr. Yorke, “if we took the canvas off the 
stretcher. We could then remove some of this dirt with a 
cut potato.” 

The tacks which held the canvas to the stretcher were 
old and rusty, and some time elapsed before they were 
extracted and the two experts were able to commence 
cleaning the ingrained filth from the surface. In quite a 
short time details began to emerge, in the same way that a 
photograph appears upon the plate in a darkroom. Lord 
Louis had been working assiduously upon the right-hand 
side of the canvas when suddenly he remarked: 

“This is very odd! I don’t know what you make of it, 
but I should describe that as a man’s hand.” 

Mr. Yorke directed his gaze to the part indicated. 

“You are right,’’ he exclaimed; “it is a man’s hand. 
But why should it be there?” 

Lord Louis rubbed his chin. 

“Tt occurs to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that this portrait is a sec- 
tion of a larger group.”’ Mr. Yorke nodded his head and 
Lord Louis continued: ‘‘Everything points to that con- 
clusion. Sir Joshua Reynolds would never have been 
guilty of such a bad composition. Observe how all the 
lines run out of the picture. The manner in which the fig- 
ure is cramped by its margin. Evidently there was a male 
figure, probably that of a very great-uncle, standing behind 
the sofa on the right-hand side.” 

Mr. Russell Yorke was swift to indorse Lord Louis’ 
hypothesis. 

“‘Let us see,” he said, “‘if there is any indication of what 
the left side of the picture portrayed.” 
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After much energy with the raw 
potato another discovery rewarded 
theirlabors. Ataspot wheretheknees 
of the late Lady Anne Sefton were cut by the edge of 
the canvas rested two small hands clasped together. 
When the picture was cut these little hands had been 
severed an inch or two above the wrists. 

“Our inquiry moves quickly,’’said Lord 
Louis Lewis with suppressed excitement. 
“Beyond all doubt this group was com- 
posed of three figures, Lord and Lady 
Sefton and their infant son.” 

Mr. Yorke was quite agitated. 

“What diabolical intention induced 
anyone to destroy so beautiful a work?” 
he queried. ‘“‘If this picture had been 
whole it would have been almost price- 
less. To judge by the technic it must have 
been painted at the very zenith of Sir 
Joshua’s career.” 

Lord Louis straightened his back. 

“Mr. Yorke,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall not rest 
until I have solved the mystery and re- 
gained the missing portions of this work. 
In saying so I do not speak lightly. And 
now let us take a glass of wine together 
and drink success to the enterprise.” 


Two mornings later Mr. Russell Yorke 
received a wire from Lord Louis request- 
ing his immediate presence at Bruton 
House, the latter’s abode. Scenting some 
fresh development with regard to the 
Reynolds group, Mr. Yorke lost no time 
in obeying the summons. 

On arrival he was shown into a small 
breakfast room where Lord Louis was dis- 
cussing a pot of coffee, a rack of dry toast 
and a dish of hothouse peaches. Propped 
up against a silver rose bowl in the center 
of the table was an old calf-bound book 
of manuscripts engaging his attention 
while he broke his fast. 

“Tam delighted you wereabletocome,”’ 
said Lord Louis, beckoning his guest into 
a chair by his side. ‘“ Will you join me 
in a cup of coffee?” 

Receiving a courteous negative he pro- 
ceeded to explain his reasons for sending 
the wire. 

“‘Tn examining the crate of books which 
I mentioned as having come from my 
unhappy cousin I made this discovery.” 
He indicated the volume before him. “‘It 
is no less than a diary from the hand of 
Lady Anne Sefton, whose portrait was 
occupying our attention the day before 
yesterday. Pray listen to this passage,” 
and he turned over several pages of the 
manuscript. ‘‘Here we are: ‘The por- 
trait group of John, myself and little Philip 
proceeds vastly well. Sir Joshua says it bids fair to out- 
rival all his other works. A most pleasant man, Sir Joshua, 
and dexterous with his brush beyond belief. His only regret 
is that he cannot induce John to remain still. Sitting for 
his portrait causes John to display greater choler than here- 
tofore. I upbraided him roundly this morning for want 
of sobriety. He had partaken so freely, even at the early 
hour of eleven of the clock, as to be unable to stand, and 
did rock so perilously at the back of the sofa as to cause 
little Philip to ery of fright and Sir Joshua to lay aside his 
brushes and declare it availed nothing to proceed.’”’ Lord 
Louis broke off the narrative to observe: “It is evident 
that my unhappy cousin’s failings were inherited.” 

Mr. Yorke nodded. 

“This is most absorbing,” he remarked. “Is there any 
more?” 

Lord Louis turned over a couple of pages. 

“Tf you will look here,’’ he said, “‘you will see that Lady 
Sefton made a rough sketch in outline of the arrangement 
of the figures. There! She herself, as we rightly surmised, 
was the central subject. Her husband is supporting him- 
self at the back of the couch, a wise precaution I have no 
doubt. At his feet is a workbasket containing an embroid- 
ery frame. On our left we have the son Philip, beside 
whom a mongrel dog is seated. For an amateur the draw- 
ing is not without merit.” 

“A most valuable record,”’ observed Mr. Yorke. 

“True,” Lord Louis acquiesced. “‘We now pass over a 
period of two years. Oh, by the way,’ he interpolated, 
whilst seeking the later entry, “‘she mentions the dimen- 
sions of the portrait as being six-foot-six by eight feet. 
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Now then. This explains how the picture came to be 
divided—the reason, as you will learn, being domestic and 
of a painful character.” 

“T am all attention,” said Mr. Yorke, resting his elbows 
on the table. Lord Louis began to read: 

““T)ifferences between myself and John have reached 
the final stage. I have decided that I cannot continue to 
dwell with him beneath the same roof.’ An interval of four 
days, then this: ‘John is much rejoiced by my determina- 
tion. It is settled that I remain here whilst he goes to 
London. There is small doubt that his dissolute ways will 
make him many friends in that city.’’”’ Lord Louis turned 
over three or four pages. ‘Listen to this,” he said: ‘‘‘A 
great trouble has arisen over the division of our effects. 
John insists that the Reynolds group belongs to him, for 
all that he borrowed the money from my private purse 
wherewith to pay forit. . . . We have come to a decision 
at last, but I fear a sorry one and tremble as to what Sir 
Joshua would say should news come to his ears. John’s 
figure is to be cut from the group.’” 

Mr. Yorke clasped his hands in pious horror and Lord 
Louis nodded sympathetically. 

“There is a passage here explaining how this was done,” 
he said. “It appears that Lord John was much incensed 
to find Lady Anne’s workbasket at his feet, and accordingly 
cut off the lower part of the canvas upon which this was 
painted, thereby transforming his portrait into a three- 
quarter length. This study in still life, which I ascertain 
from the diary measured twenty-four inches by thirty, was 
retained by her ladyship.” 

“Ts there no mention of why the child was severed from 
the group?”’ demanded Mr. Yorke. 

Lord Louis picked up the diary and read the ensuing 
passage: 

“““Many anxieties have I been caused as to who should 
have the custody of little Philip. Although John bears the 
child nought but ill-will he intends to take him from me. 
Rather than lose the dear infant I put it to John that he 
should have the portrait of the child whilst I retained the 
little one himself. I did argue that a painted picture would 
be less disposed to cast John into a frenzy than its living 
presentment. To this point.John conceded, and he set 
about therewith to the further despoiling of Sir Joshua’s 
masterpiece.’”’ 

Lord Louis turned over three pages. 

“This is the last entry which concerns our investigation,” 
he remarked. “‘‘ John has gone and Philip and myself were 
vastly joyed to see the last of him. I pray, most devoutly, 
that never again shall I be burthened by the sight of him. 
He carried away his own and Philip’s portrait and what 
little wine the cellars contained. The portrait of myself 
has been framed, but presents a sorry appearance, being 
over narrow for its length and topheavy withal. I have 
also found a frame for the painting of my workbasket and 
embroidery tambour, but that, too, looks indifferent well, 
with John’s ankles and feet in the background.’” 

“An artistic tragedy,’”’ murmured Mr. Yorke. 

“And a domestic one,” added Lord Louis. “It should, 
however, assist us greatly in prosecuting our search. We 
know now that there are three sections of the portrait to be 
found instead of two.” 

Mr. Yorke rubbed his chin. 

“The workbasket should not be hard to trace,” he ven- 
tured. “It might well have come to you with Lady Anne’s 
portrait, seeing that she retained that portion as well.’ 

“Quiteso,’’ responded the Peer. “‘ A call upon my cousin’s 
man-servant might not come amiss. He is still dwelling 
in his late master’s house, the lease having been made over 
to him for his lifetime. In the meanwhile I have decided to 
insert this advertisement in all the leading journals. I do 
not anticipate that it will have any profitable results, but 
there is always a remote chance.’ And he handed his 
friend a sheet of note paper bearing the words: 


“Lord Louis Lewis, of Bruton House, Clifton, would be 
glad to purchase the following works of art: The portrait of 
a gentleman, minus his 
right hand and both feet 
below the knees. Dimen- 
sions54by 24 ins. Period: 
Middle of the eighteenth 
century. The portrait of 
asmall boy and mongrel 
dog. Both handsmust be 
missing and the back- 
ground to consist of red 
drapery and a conven- 
tionallandscape. Dimen- 
sions78 by 35ins. Period: 
The same. 


Mr. Yorke nodded his 
approval and returned 
the paper slip with the 
words: 

“You have omitted 
to mention the work- 
basket.” 

“Purposely,”’ replied 
his host. ‘“‘If it should 
still be in the possession 
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of my late cousin’s servant it is wiser not to arouse his 
suspicions until I have made a personal call.” 

“Quite,” indorsed Mr. Yorke, then adding: “‘Is this 
person a resident of Bristol?”’ 

“No, he is living in Wells,” replied Lord Louis, ‘‘at a 
house called La Peruse.” 

Mr. Yorke rose. 

“T shall look forward to hearing of fruitful results from 
your advertisement,” he said, and shaking hands with his 
host retired. 

Lord Louis’ advertisement appeared on the following 
morning and automatically found its way to some thousands 
of households. 

One of the persons upon whom it created the greatest 
effect was Mr. Eden Kineagie. It was this gentleman’s 
boast that he knew more about pictures than anyone else. 
Mr. Kineagie was an odd, round-shouldered little man of 
indeterminate age. He affected a wide-brimmed, clerical 
hat, a brusque manner and a semicircle of gray hair which 
vignetted his thin-lipped mouth. The announcement 
attracted his attention at breakfast on the second day of its 
insertion. 

Being a man who was never content with a single occu- 
pation, Mr. Kineagie was reading the paper, eating a plate 
of porridge, and buttoning his jacket on to a hole in the 
tablecloth all at the same moment. He had placed the 
button in the hole for the tenth time when the significance 
of Lord Louis’ requirements came home to him. Forgetful 
of everything else he sprang to his feet and made for the 
door. The direct result of this action was the transference 
of the entire breakfast service to the carpet. This débdcle 
Mr. Kineagie ignored, and hurried out into the hall, the 
tethered cloth flapping aimlessly behind him. Unlocking a 
door he admitted himself to a large gallery, the walls of 
which were covered with priceless works of art. In the 
farthest corner was a narrow, three-quarter length of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman, whose right hand passed 
beyond the margin of the frame. 

Before this work Mr. Kineagie halted. 

“Must be—must be,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Now I shall find 
out who you are.” He ran back to the door and thrusting 
his head outside, shouted: ‘‘Oliver! Oliver!’’ 

“Sir,”’ came the reply from a short distance away. 

“Bring a tape measure and a time-table,”’ was the order. 

When the man arrived with these articles, Kineagie 
snatched the measure from his hand and snapped out: 

“Train to Bristol! Look it up!” and so saying mounted 
a miniature flight of steps to ascertain the exact size of the 
portrait before him. Having done so he compared the 
result with dimensions stated in the advertisement. 

“Odd, very odd,’ he muttered with puckered brow. 
Then: “Ah, of course, he didn’t allow for the piece turned 
in. Well, train?’? The 
last remark was fired at 
Oliver, who, with an in- ’ 
quiring forefinger, was 
searching the columns 
of the ABC. 

“There is one in fif- 
teen minutes, sir,’”’ said 
he. ‘“‘The next i 
But Mr. Kineagie did 
not wait for the next 
train. 

“Get a taxi, sharp!” 
he exclaimed, thrusting 
the servant before him 
from the room. 

A couple of minutes 
later Mr. Kineagie was 
hurrying westward to 
Paddington Station. 


Ime, 


“Ah, of Course, He Didn’t Allow for the Piece Turned In”’ 


‘ 


On the same morning Lord Louis Lewis’ letter bag con- 
tained a large and varied mail. Among the few that h 
opened was one from a young lady who informed Lord Loui 
that she taught water-color painting, and the French and 
Spanish tongues, at the moderate rate of two shillings and 
sixpence an hour. There was a second from a large firm of 
stockbrokers urging him to purchase a block of rubber 
shares. A third from a private individual who “begged to 
inform Lord Louis that he had a motoreyele and side-cay 
combination, which he was prepared to sacrifice at a low 
figure for spot cash.”’ And the last from a West African 
Missionary Society, imploring His Lordship for a donation 
to assist in the valuable work of carrying the Gospel into 
the heart of the Congo. All of which communications, by 
some inexplicable mental process, owed their existence to 
the insertion of the advertisement. a | 

By an odd chance Mr. Russell Yorke received a‘note, by 
the same post, asking him to run over to Wells that day 
and take lunch with his brother-in-law. As some time had 
elapsed since their last meeting, and being free from any 
other appointment, Mr. Yorke decided to go. He took an 
early train and arrived at that town before twelve, 0 
presenting his card at the hotel he discovered that his 
brother-in-law was out and not expected to return till one 
o’clock. The day being fine Mr. Yorke decided to follow 
his example and allowed his footsteps to lead him where 
they willed. 

After walking for some ten minutes Mr. Yorke was 
attracted by a green bench in the shade of a chestnut tree, 
Here he sat down and lit a pipe. In that unconscious way 
in which our attention is attracted by unimportant trifles 
he began to take stock of his surroundings. Immediately 
facing him was a little old Georgian house upon the gate of 
which were written the words “La Peruse.” Something in 
the name struck a familiar note in Mr. Yorke’s mind. 
Then he recalled that ‘‘La Peruse”’ was the house in which 
Lord Louis’ cousin had breathed-his last. Mr. Yorke rose 
to his feet. Here was a chance to assist Lord Louis in his 
investigation. | 

Without considering what he intended to say, he crossed 
and rang the bell. He waited some moments before receiy- 
ing an answer. Then a window in the area was raised and 
a head thrust out. 

“Yes,” said the owner of the head; ‘‘what do you want?” 

Being a somewhat conventional person Mr. Yorke 
resented this mode of address, and made no other answer 
beyond ringing the bell for a second time. The head was 
withdrawn from the window and presently the front door 
was opened. The sight which greeted Mr. Yorke was not a 
pleasant one. His best 
friend could not have de- 
scribed Mr. Griffe as any- 
thing but a plain man. 
At no time could his 
features have been at- 
tractive, but now his ill 
looks were heightened by 
inflamed patches, the 
outward manifestations 
of intemperance. 

“Well?” grunted Mr. 
Griffe. | 

“Tama friend of Lord 
Louis Lewis, who was a 
legatee under your late 
master’s will,’”’ said Mr. 
Yorke. | 

“Well?” he repeated. 

“Lord Louis is anxious 
to find out the where- 
abouts of a certain pic- 
ture which he believes 
may have been in the pos- 
session of your master at, 
the time of his death.” — 

“The picture was sent 
to him,” replied Griffe 
warily. 
. “JT am not referring to the por- 

trait of the lady,’’ went on Mr. 
Yorke, “but to a smaller canvas of 
lesser importance. The subject was 
a homely one, consisting merely of a 
workbasket and an embroidery 
frame.” 

Griffe’s eyes narrowed. ‘I know 
nothing about any such picture,” he 
said sullenly. s 

“T thought, perhaps, you might 
remember to have seen it,” Mr. 
Yorke hazarded. ‘Lord Louis was 
to inherit all the pictures, and I 
thought it not unlikely that this 
particular one might have gotstowed 

away inalumber room.” 
safe “T told youl know nothing about 
it,” repeated Griffe in an v 
promising tone. 
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“Then I will trespass no further upon your time,” Mr. 
orke replied coldly. ‘‘I wish you good day.” And he 
treated down the steps. 

“Half a minute,” grunted Mr. Griffe rather hesitatingly. 
[s this picture valuable, eh?” 

“That is not the point,” retorted Mr. Yorke. “All your 
te employer’s pictures are now Lord Louis’ property, and 
it is still here and you have failed to send it you are 
mmitting a breach of the law.” 

“Well, it isn’t here, so ’'m not,’ snapped Griffe, and 
ammed the door. 

Mr. Yorke turned away not a little ruffled by the rude- 
ss of his reception. Passing the garden gate he noticed 
ere was a ‘To Let” board in front of the house which he 
id not observed before. 

At half past three that afternoon Lord Louis Lewis had 
caller. Badger, the butler, entered with a card on a tray 
saring the name “ Mr. Eden Kineagie.”’ 

“Show the gentleman in,” said Lord Louis, placing a 
arker in the book he : 
as reading. 

A moment later and 
[r. Kineagie was ushered 
ito his presence. Ignor- 
1g all formalities Mr. 
‘ineagie went straight at 
1e object of his call. 

“Where’s the picture?” 
e rapped out. “‘Let’s 
ave a look at it.” 

Lord Louis raised his 
yebrows, an amused 
mile playing over his 
atures. 

“T perceive,” he said, 
that I have not cast my 
ets in vain. You are 
ere, Mr. Kineagie, 
1 answer to my ad- 
ertisement?”’ 

“Tamhere because 
fit,’ came the re- 
ly. “If you have 
ot the picture let’s 
ave a look. My 
ime’s valuable.” 

“FPollow me, 
hen.’ And Lord 
ouis, still smiling, 
2d the way into an 
nner apartment, 
yhere the Reynolds, 
emporarily replaced 
n its frame, was 
anging. “There!” 
e indicated. 

Mr, Kineagie ex- = 
mined it minutely. 
fe crossed to the 
yindow and threw 
ack the curtains, thus admitting more light, then clam- 
ered up on a chair and glued his nose to the canvas. 
Juring the whole of this period no word was spoken. 
‘inally he descended and turned his little beadlike eyes 
ipon Lord Louis. 

“Tl buy,” he said. “How much?” 

“T fear,” remarked Lord Louis, ‘‘that you cannot have 
cr, my advertisement aright. I wish to purchase, not to 
() a 

“Give you four thousand for her,”’ Kineagie exclaimed. 
‘She’s no use without the man—and I’ve got him.” 

“Have you, indeed,” said the Peer, greatly interested. 
‘I am delighted to hear it. I offer you five thousand for 
im, which is a fair price considering he is of no value 
vithout the lady.” 

Mr. Kineagie shot a shrewd glance at Lord Louis from 
inder his bushy eyebrows. 

“You have got to sell,”’ he said. “I’ve been looking for 
his for years and don’t mean to lose it now. I stop ‘at 
1othing when I’m after a thing. Why, I have ruined people 
get a picture I wanted.” 

_“T question your ability to do so in my case,’ remarked 
.ord Louis politely. 

“Don’t waste time,” Mr. Kineagie cut in. “Are you 
soing to sell?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Lord Louis. ‘‘I am just as 
letermined to possess your portion of this group as you 
ire to possess mine. Besides, let me remind you that the 
‘est of the picture is still to be found, and until then the 
anvas will be of no real value to either of us. It would be 
0 your evident advantage to accept my offer and leave 
che tiresome business of searching to me.” 

Mr. Kineagie scratched his chin. 

I want the picture,” he said, “not money.” 

_, Our points of view are united,” murmured Lord Louis. 

Itisa pity, for if we both retain this obstinate attitude the 
oicture will never again appear as a whole. Let us return 
20 the other room and discuss the matter in comfort.” 

, 
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Lord Louis found his companion a most difficult person 
to deal with. He resolutely declined to agree to any pro- 
posal, and it was not until Lord Louis had the inspiration 
to make an appeal to his sporting instincts that an under- 
standing was arrived, at. It was decided that whoever 
secured the part of the picture representing the child should 
be able to purchase from the other, at a fixed sum of four 
thousand pounds, the remaining portion or portions of the 
canvas. In order that there should be no unfairness or 
special advantage Lord Louis showed Kineagie certain 
passages in the diary and also the little pencil sketch Lady 
Anne had made. The only thing that he refused to confide 
was where the portrait of Lady Anne had come from, as he 
did not wish Mr. Kineagie to steal a march upon him with 
the man Griffe. Mr. Kineagie, in return, told how he had 
acquired the portrait of Lord Sefton, having bought it - 
at the Caledonian Market for a few shillings from a man 
who had no idea at all where it came from. 

Eventually Lord Louis rose to end the interview. 


“"l Give You Two Minutes to Bring Me the Picture Which Hung There, or Face the Consequences’”’ 


“Well, Mr. Kineagie,” he said, ‘it will be interesting to 
see who wins the prize. I trust I may be forgiven for 
hoping it will not be you.” 

“Hum,” mumbled Kineagie, ‘“‘you’ll be disappointed 
then. The workbasket and the child will be in my gallery 
inside a month. You said these things, the diary and the 
painting, came from a cousin of yours. What did you say 
his name was?” 

“T carefully omitted all mention of either his name or 
his address,” replied Lord Louis with asmile. ‘‘The picture 
arrived from another city in company with that case of 
books, which I have not yet unpacked.” 

“Hum!” repeated Kineagie, and followed by Lord Louis 
walked across the hall toward the open front door, arriving 
there at the same moment that Mr. Russell Yorke turned 
in at the drive gates. 

“Hello, where did I put my hat?” Kineagie snapped. 

“You left it in the smoking room, I fancy,” said Lord 
Louis. 

““So I did,” he said, and quickly returned to that apart- 
ment, leaving Lord Louis to welcome the new arrival. 

Mr. Kineagie’s actions in the smoking room were brief 
but dishonorable. He put on his hat; then, crossing to the 


table, slipped Lady Anne’s diary under his overcoat. His. 


eye was attracted toward the wooden case containing the 
books. 

He stepped toward it and looked at the label, on which 
he found was written Lord Louis’ address and that of the 
sender. This he whipped off and dropped into his pocket, 
then went straight from the room. 

He acknowledged Lord Louis’ farewell salute with a curt 
nod and made off from the premises at a brisk pace. 

“‘Wasn’t that Eden Kineagie?”’ demanded Mr. Yorke. 

“The same,” replied Lord Louis, and leading his guest 
to the smokeroom recounted all that had taken place. 

“An eventful day,”’ remarked Mr. Yorke. ‘‘I also have 
ben following the scent of this mysterious group.” 

‘Pray tell me all about it,’’ demanded the Peer. 
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Thereupon Mr. Yorke took up the tale of his adventure 
with Griffe, which he told with a surprising wealth of de- 
tail, doing great credit to his powers of observation. 

At the conclusion Lord Louis puckered his brow. 

“It is good of you to have taken so much trouble,” he 
said, ‘‘but I wonder if we have been wise to arouse this 
man’s suspicions.” 

“He undoubtedly knew nothing of the picture.”’ 

““One ean never be certain,’’ mused Lord Louis. ‘ Pos- 
sibly he kept it without knowing it was of value; but, I 
fear, having learned to the contrary, he will do all in his 
power to conceal its whereabouts. I must lose no time in 
paying him a visit.”’ 

“As you wish, of course,’”’ returned Mr. Yorke; ‘“‘but I 
fear your reception will be no more cordial than mine was.” 

“T shall travel incog- 
nito,” said Lord Louis, 
fingering his chin. 
“Didn’t you say the 
house was to let?” 

“There was an agent’s 
board in the garden, yes.”’ 

“Good! I will get an 
order to view. This will 
insure my gaining admit- 
tance ——”’ He stopped 
abruptly, hiseyes upon the 
center table. “‘Strange,”’ 
he said. “I could have 
sworn I left Lady Anne’s 
diary on that table. I 
took it from that case to 
show Mr. Kineagie.” 

“You returned it un- 
consciously, perhaps,’’ 
suggested Mr. Yorke. 

Lord Louis walked over 
to the case to make sure. 

“No, it is not here,’’ he 
said, then added: ‘‘ Dear 
me!” The last remark 
beinginspired by thesight 
of the four tin tacks 
which had recently held 
the label to the side of the 
box. 

““What’s the matter?” 
demanded Mr. Yorke. 

Lord Louis spoke very 
incisively. 

“Our friend Kineagie,”’ 
he said, ‘‘does not intend 
the grass to grow beneath 
his feet. In returning to 
this room to fetch his hat 
he not only took Lady 
Anne’s diary, which will 
in no way aid his search, 
but also tore off the label 
from this box—which I 
now remember bore my late cousin’s address as well as 
my own. He will know now where the workbasket canvas 
may possibly be found.” 

Mr. Yorke whistled. 

“‘T think,” continued Lord Louis, picking up a time- 
table, ‘‘I should be wise to go to Wells immediately. Be 
so good as to look me up a train while I send a wire.” 

Mr. Yorke took the time-table, and Lord Louis seated 
himself at his desk and addressed the following telegram to 
Mr. Kineagie, whose card he had retained: 


Eden Kineagie, Staintons, Fellows Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. To remind you of the eighth commandment, which 
escaped your memory in my smoking room this afternoon. 

LEwIs. 

“There,’’ he said, handing the form to Mr. Yorke. ‘“‘I do 
not imagine that he will have returned home, but I should 
like him to know when he does that his theft has not passed 
unnoticed. What are the trains?”’ 

“The last to-day left an hour ago. There is one in the 
morning at nine-forty-five.” 

“T will catch that,’’ said Lord Louis, ‘‘and unless I am 
much mistaken I shall have the pleasure of Mr. Kineagie’s 
company en route.” 

“May I see you off?” volunteered Mr. Yorke. 

- “Please do,” replied the Peer. “It is possible you might 
be able to do me a service at the station. Let us breakfast 
together here at eight-thirty.” 

“Delighted,” said Mr. Yorke, and bade farewell to his 
host. 

That night, at about two A. M., Lord Louis’ house was 
broken into. The catch of a downstairs window was forced 
and the sash raised, admitting an individual of inconspicu- 
ous appearance. This person’s movements were not in 
accord with those of the average burglar. He carried 
neither a bag nor a weapon, but only an electric torch, the 
light from which he directed exclusively at the walls. Hedid 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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ID I mention in that 
D piece about Retiring 
From Fairview the fact 
that Daisy Raymond Wiggins 
had brought her husband up 
from the State University, 
and that they had begun re- 
living the pioneer life of her 
grandfather and great- 
grandfather right here in the 
Fairview neighborhood? I 
did? Well, now I’m going to 
tell you all about it. 


Her grandfather, Ezra M. 

Raymond, was older than 

my father, and 

came to the set- 

tlement, with 

some pretty 

good chunks of 

boys, before we 

did—about’53 

or 754, I think 

it was. We 

drove in with 

oxen two or 

three years be- 

hind them; 

but Old Mule 

Raymond, as 

Ezrawas called 

as long as he lived, be- 

cause he came in with 

mules, had more sense 

than we had. My father 

bought land along the 

river, because it had 

timber on it; Mule 

Raymond took up his 

out on the prairies, because it had none. We spent ten 

years grubbing timberland before it dawned on us that 

Mule Raymond had done as much in the way of making a 

farm on the prairie in two years as we had done in ten, and 
had better land. 

Then we sold out to an Indiana man, who was used to 
roots and stumps and couldn’t be happy unless he was 
tussling with them, and bought land alongside the Ray- 
mond farm—and paid six dollars for it, though we might 
have had it when we moved in for a dollar and a quarter. 

That man Knickerbocker, who wrote a history of New 
York, tells, as a joke on the Dutch, that they pretty near 
had to give up settling on Manhattan Island because it 
didn’t seem to be any fit place fora town. It almost looked 
as if they had robbed the Indians of something not worth 
stealing. They hunted and hunted for a place fit for a 
town site, and weren’t satisfied until at last they found one 
low enough so that they had to build dikes along the shore 
to keep out the tide. Then they hopped to it ina leisurely 
sort of way. 

I believe the story is true. It’s just the same thing the 
early settlers did in the prairie states. They hunted for 
land encumbered with brush and timber, because they 
were used to timber and brush. I believe if they could 
have found rocks they would have been happier—but they 
couldn’t. And right before their eyes. were those broad 
prairies of black soil, far richer than the timberlands and 
all ready for the plow! 


I Was So Quiet 
That They Forgot 
Ail About Me 


The Jungle in the Corn Belt 


yea RAYMOND was eccentric in two things: He 
preferred mules to oxen because they were faster, and 
to horses because they were tougher; and he preferred rich 
land ready to plow to fair-to-middling land that had to be 
reclaimed. It took him a quarter of a century to outlive 
these twin disgraces. 

Al and Frank Raymond were neighbor boys of ours, but 
older than I. This did not prevent us from being good 
friends and playmates; but it cut short our fun when Al, 
who was the one I liked best, got married at the age of 
nineteen. Why not? He had earned enough working for 
Foster Livermore to pay for a team and wagon, and could 
buy all the land he wanted on grain payments—and 
Zeruiah Livermore was willing to have him. So they were 
married. 

His first child was named Wilfrid Livermore Raymond, 
and he is now a professor of something related to geol- 
ogy or archeology at the State University. I am told that 
he knows all there is to know about his specialty. There’s 
everything in heredity; but when I think of Old Mule 
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Raymond and Dr. Wilfrid Livermore Raymond, his grand- 
son, I am convinced that it is better seen by hindsight 
than foresight. 

Naturally we had seen very little of Doctor Raymond in 
the Fairview neighborhood for years. We are not a scholas- 
tic people. He and his wife used to rusticate among us 
once in a while during vacations and between his voyages 
to foreign parts; and once he came all the way from the 
university to address us on the occasion of our great Home- 
coming Week, when half the crowd was composed of 
retired farmers who flocked back from the cities and towns 
to see one another and us and to find out just how badly 
run down their farms were getting to be. That time they 
had with them a little daughter, about eight years old, who 
took quite a shine to me and called me Uncle Abner. She 
and I spent an hour in my feedyards looking at the steers. 

She looked to me to be about ten years old when she 
brought her husband to see me—but they look younger to 
me now than they used to. 

“Mr. Dunham ”’ she said. 

“What’s become of your Uncle Abner?” I inquired. 

“T hope he’s well,’ she giggled. “‘Do you remember 
about that?” 

“T never forget anything,” said I; “and the neighbors 
say I never learn anything.” 

““Well,”’ said Daisy, ‘“you’re going to learn something 
right now. I’m going to present to you my husband, Frank 
Wiggins, and he’s the most knowledgiferous person alive!” 

“Tm glad to meet you,” said I, “you cradle robber!” 

Daisy giggled again and looked as pleased as Punch. He 
wasn’t very mad, either. My wife came out and we had 
them in to dinner. He was a puzzle to me at first. I don’t 
know but heis yet. He was pretty well dressed and looked to 
beabout thirty. My wifeinformed me after they went away 
that Daisy would be twenty-six the twenty-seventh day of 
the next December. How they remember such things is 
past me! 

Wiggins was a clean, hard, brown-looking customer, with 
a mild eye, a beard that he kept at about a two-weeks’ 
growth, and a stocky build. I should say 
he would have weighed a hundred and 
seventy-five and was five feet ten. Hewas 
just the man for build that I have always 
liked to get for farm hands. I was alittle 
taken back when he told me, in answer to 
my query as to his business, that he was 
a preacher, but was looking for a job. I 
had sized him up for a real-estate man or 
a life-insurance agent—or possibly, when 
I noticed those mild eyes, one of the newer 
breed of college professors who like to be 
called Smith instead of Doctor. 

He was a good single-handed talker, 
but wasn’t talky. I noticed that when he 
spoke he generally said something, but 
never used ministerial lingo. In fact, he 
more than once dropped into that sort of 
just-folks language that lots of starchy 
people call slang. That’s why I was alittle 
surprised when he said he was a preacher— 
but you never can tell nowadays! 

“Where do you think of locating?” 
my wife asked. 

“In the missionary field,” said he. 

“Tt’s a noble field,’’ replied my 
wife, giving me thereby a sly dig, for 
I have always been a tightwad when 
they begin tosing about‘ Greenland’s 
icy mountains” and ‘India’s 
coral strand.” 

It always seemed to me that 
we are pretty short on prac- 
tical Christianity right here in 
the Corn Belt. 

“But,” went on Mrs. Dun- 
ham, ‘‘it would be a great cross 
to me to send a daughter of 
mine across the seas to where 
they have leprosy and jaguars 
and cobras, and kill their little 
girl babies. I should feel that 
I’d given everything to the 
Lord, and could never expect to 
see her alive again.” 

“What cobra country,” I 
inquired, “do you expect to 
locate in?” 

“Well,” said Wiggins, kind 
of drylike, ‘‘we think the Fair- 
view neighborhood is about the 
jungle for us.” 


K OERWNER 


‘got to put your shoulder to the wheel and boost!” 


“You see, Uncle Abner,” said Daisy, bursting in’ whi) 
my wife and I were all aback and our sails flapping 
“Frank was a classmate of Henry Ackerman’s. And whe 
Henry told him that he had been much troubled at wh: 
you told Henry about the Ackermans and Raymonds an 
Lutzes and Livermores, and all the rest of us, deserting th 
Fairview neighborhood and retiring to the cities and town; 
just as though the soil we grew up out of wasn’t goo. 
enough to stay on, I just told Frank that it was my soi 
just as much as Henry Ackerman’s—and it was just th 
sort of thing we’d been wanting to do all the time. And s, 
here we are, Uncle Abner, on your hands, and you’vye jus 


“The country church is dying,’ said Wiggins, “jus 
because we preachers haven’t sense enough to do anythin; 
but preach; and for the additional reason that, instead 0 
curing the home-grown evils we have, we prefer to fly t 
others that we know not of.” | 

“Tf we are to endure things for the cause,” said Daisy’ 
“why not endure them right here?” | 

“And save traveling expenses,” put in Frank. 

“And cut out the ‘ Afrie’s sunny fountains roll down thei 
golden sand’ business,” I injected, looking at my wife. _ 

“But, my dear,’”’ said my wife, ‘‘a person has to dress 
better round here!”” And Daisy began giggling, Ss 


The Reverend Frank’s Business Proposition 


“AND then,” said mother, “being poor and hard-run for 
a living is one thing among black heathen who are all 
poor and you look down on, and another among white 
people who are rich and look down on you.” a | 
Daisy quit her giggling at that and looked sober. — 
“Aunt Lucy,” said she, “that’s a profound truth; but 
Frank says we have just got to go against this game.” 
“It wasn’t Frank, was it,” said I, “who said: ‘For he 
that is least among you all, the same shall be great’?” 
“Oh, well,” said the Reverend Frank, wriggling in his 
seat as if on nettles, “this is a business proposition, and I 
believe we can make a go of it!” 
I began to like him then. 


We found out by degrees, partly then and partly since, 
that Frank had worked his way through a divinity school 
by serving as athletic direc- 

tor, and had gone to the uni-. 

versity to take a course in| 

a : psychology so he could. 

Le preach better. There one 

day he dropped into a con- 
ference on the condition of 
the rural church and, as a 
consequence, flopped over to. 
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>» Agricultural College and specialized in Rural Eco- 
mics. Daisy Raymond was writing a thesis on Rural 
nitation, after taking a course in nursing; and they met. 
After that he majored in Daisiness and she in Frankism, 
d both became enthusiastic over the idea that it was their 
ty to do what they could to serve the people of the 
ited States of America—especially the country people. 
That talk of mine with the Reverend Henry Ackerman, 
10 was born on the next farm and is now a city preacher, 
d mighty little to do with their decision. But I think 
‘might have had some connection with their coming to 
e Fairview neighborhood, Old Mule Raymond’s alighting 
ace when he flew across the Mississippi in the fifties. 

p 

‘The church situation in our neighborhood was typically 
id. There weren’t as good church facilities as fifty years 
‘o. Then we had no church buildings; but pioneer 
inisters used to hold services in the schoolhouses fre- 
iently, and there was a Sunday school every few miles. 


A Church for the Asking 


\S THE country got richer the families of the pio- 
A. neer farmers kept moving to town; and the town 
eachers, like the city doctors, had all they could do 
, attend to their city practice. They didn’t care for 
sanymore. They could serve the Lord by wholesale 
town, but farmers were a retail proposition; and 
ho can blame a man for laboring in the wholesale 
neyard rather than in the 
ve-and-ten-cent line? Only 
1e youngsters cared to ride 
1e country roads, and they 
eren’t crazy about it. The 
qurches kept up a pretense 
i holding services in the 
shoolhouses, but the congre- 
ations fell off. Thefolks and 
ae preachers had no chance 
) get acquainted. 

The pioneer ministers of 
ears agone were more like us 
nyhow. The towns of sixty 
ears ago weren’t so much 
ifferent from the farms as 
ney are now. The age of 
oecialization had not set in. 
‘here was the pioneer spirit 
f getting acquainted which 
ervaded everything. Why, 
then I was a boy we never 
assed a team on the road 
rithout stopping and hay- 
ag a talk—especially if the 
ieople in the outfit were 
trangers. If an outfit of 
trangers stopped at the 
louse to inquire the way to 
he next town we asked them 
n to dinner, and were pretty 
ikely to tell them that it was 
oo late to make it that day, 
ind they’d better stop and 
tayallnight. Ifthey stayed 
ve made up shakedowns on 
he floor and slept with afam- 
ly of strangers in the same 
‘oom, with not half the impropriety a man sees in a sleep- 
ng car to-day. Why, strangers were better acquainted 
‘hen than most neighbors are now. 

In that sort of atmosphere, and the old-fashioned attitude 
of veneration toward the clergy, there was no such strife 
yetween town and country church affairs as exists now. 
30 Iam perfectly safe in saying that—it was so when Frank 
Wiggins and Daisy came to us, and it’s just the same 
(0-day in most rural neighborhoods—the preacher who 
really devotes himself to a rural pastorate in the dead-and- 
Jone-for church surroundings of the twentieth century is 
more of a pioneer than were the ministers of the prairie 
settlements of the middle of the nineteenth. 

There was an old brick church on one corner of my farm 
that had not been used, except by sparrows and wasps, for 
twenty years. It had been built by a congregation of 
Winebrennerians from Pennsylvania before the war, and 
was closed by a lawsuit and general fracas in the time of 
Elder Hershberger, about 1870. The old Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers died off and their children went to town or 
to Dakota or Western Canada. 

The land had reverted to me by a clause in the deed under 
which I gave it to them. The roof was bad, the floors 
ruinous, and the windows all out; but, except where the 
mee had fallen out under some of the windows and over 
* € doors, the walls were in pretty fair shape. If it hadn’t 
ee far from the farm buildings I should have converted 
hoa a cow stable or something of the sort; but it was at 
the other end of the place. It typified in brick and molder- 
Ing wood the decline of the rural church in thousands and 
thousands of farm communities, 


We Drove In 
With Oxen 


“T want you to give me the old Winebrennerian church,” 
said Mr. Wiggins. 

“Well, if that’s all ” T began. 

“Tt isn’t all,’ said he. ‘‘How many acres are there in 
that marsh back of the church?” 

“About fifteen acres,” said I. ‘“‘You don’t want that, 
do you?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “I want that too.” 

The marsh was of small use to me, because I couldn’t 
drain it. To do so I had to discharge the water on the land 
across the road; and I had never been able to get consent 
from Abel Bohn, the son of one of the original Winebren- 
nerians. He was sore at me because I didn’t let him have 
the church, as the last member of the congregation—a sort 
of cook and captain bold, and mate of the Nancy brig. 
Abel and I were not very friendly—all on account of the 


marsh. It bred dissension and mosquitoes, and it was only 
in dry seasons that it could be mowed—and then the hay 
wasn’t very good. But he wouldn’t let me discharge the 
water on him. 

“Got any money?” I asked, looking at Mr. Wiggins. 

The Reverend Frank looked at Daisy inquiringly. 

“Three hundred and eighty-seven dollars,” said she, 
“and sixty-seven cents. But we’ve oceans and oceans of 
clothes, and we can live a long time on them. If we wait 
for money enough, Uncle Abner, it will show that we haven’t 
enough faith to make a success of the work anyhow —and 
nobody will ever endow us.” 

“Two young fools!” said I; but I finally told them they 
could have the ruins and the swamp. 

What they expected to do with this equipment was a 
mystery to me; and the wonder extended to the whole 
neighborhood when, early in April, the Reverend Frank 
Wiggins and his Daisy wife appeared one day, when the 
woolly anemones were peeping up through the dry grass 
at the roadsides and the marsh pools were gilded with cow- 
slips, and took possession of their church and its aqueous 
glebe land. ‘ 

“For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hans Larsen, 
wife of the Dane who was John Ackerman’s tenant that 
year. ‘“Yust look what the preacher’s doin’ in the old 
churchyard !”’ : 

I stepped out back through the grove and looked. There 
was a nice wall tent pitched under a tree on the south side 
of the old church, with a fly stretched by its ropes to trees. 
The few neglected graves were within a stone’s throw. 
Passing back and forth from a dray to the tent were Daisy 
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and the Reverend Frank, carrying cooking utensils, ham- 
mocks, books, cameras and a typewriter. A banjo and a 
fiddle hung on the side of the tent—I could see them plainly 
etched against the white canvas. A camp fire was already 
sending up its azure smoke into the chill blue April sky. 
The Wigginses had moved in! 

““*Woxes have holes,’ Uncle Abner,’’ said Daisy, ‘“‘‘and 
the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay His head.’ Why should we worry when 
we have such a bully place as this tent?” 

“‘Tsh ka bibble,”’ said the Reverend Frank. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘about the time the mosquitoes begin to 
come out of the marsh you'll begin to bibble.” 

“Oh, I’m going to drain the swamp,” said he. 

“T think I see you!” said I, having in my mind’s eye the 
sour visage of Abel Bohn whenever I alluded to drainage; 

but, of course, Frank was not 
only joking but was himself 
a joke—as yet. 

He started the day after 
they got settled and visited 
every house for miles round 
on his motorcycle, leaving 
hectographed invitations to 
religious services at the 
schoolhouse the next Sun- 
day. My wife and I went. 
Everybody went. That camp 
they had established in the 
old churchyard was the best 
advertisement they could 
have had. We wondered 
what sort of religion he 
would preach, anyhow. 

The Wigginses were so 
odd in their methods that 
we thought maybe it would 

_be a sort of Salvation Army 
or Holy Jumper affair; but 
there wasn’t a thing out of 
the ordinary, except that 
Daisy led the singing with 
her fiddle and the Reverend 
Frank dominated the so- 
prano with a round bary- 

_tone. Daisy played a violin 
solo which we all liked, but 
anyone could see that she 
never would be able to set 
the world afire as a violinist. 

When the services were 
over Daisy crept into the 
hearts of all the old settlers’ 
wives by talking of old times 
in Fairview, and captured 

’ the rest in other strategic 
ways. Frank hada wordwith 
every person there whodidn’t 
hurry away to keep from be- 
ing solicited to support the 
new preacher. 

Daisy and Frank went home with us to dinner, 

and several neighbors went along. We simply 
had fun that day, with Daisy and Frank leading 
the merriment—you know the kind of time we 
sometimes have when people get so full of laugh 
they can’t stop and anything at all is funny. 

I’m sorry these affairs get fewer and fewer as we grow 

older. Why need it be so? 

Frank and Daisy went back to what they called their 
pavilion pretty soon after dinner and left us to discuss 
the sermon. 

“Not what you’d call an eloquent man.” 

“Good, clear, common-sense talk, though.” 

“T should say he’d never make ’em hit the sawdust trail 
in droves.” 

“Got a peach of a wife, hain’t he, now?” 

“She gets good expression out of the violin, but as for 
power—she ain’t there.” 


Brother Wiggins’ Startling Omission 


i ELL,” summed up my wife, “it was as good a Gospel 

sermon as I ever heard! But what was left out of 

that service? Itseemed all right—but what was lacking?” 

We sat in thought a while, and then I slapped my thigh 
and shouted: 

“Gosh a’mighty! He never took up the collection!” 

The next development in the Wiggins experiment in 
Corn-Belt ministerial pioneering was about the next Sat- 
urday. I met Abel Bohn and asked him how he liked his 
new neighbors. 

“Brother Wiggins is a fine man,” said he. “‘ He is maybe 
like our old preachers, who did not preach for gold but 
worked on their farms six days and preached to their neigh- 
bors on the seventh. That would be something different 
from what we have in the towns now.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Wait, Criddle! Wait! I’ll Give You Fifty Dollars 


HE longer Virgil Custard lived, the more facts he 
ab neglected to foresee until afterward. Batting his eyes 

and swinging his cane, he pursued his fancies with 
exuberant optimism until sudden information jolted him 
from therear. Truth never seemed to hit Virgil in the head. 
Calamity always sneaked up behind while he was studying 
about something else, which sharpened his posterior percep- 
tions. Yet the Pop-Eyed Parson, with foresights less 
acute than hindsights, should have known better than to 
start a Beauty Contest. 

The United States Government had recently tendered 
Virgil a complimentary jolt in the rear concerning his Cor- 
respondence College for Pullman Porters. Subsequently 
thereto he shut up the college and shut up himself. Rev- 
erend Baltimore Criddle, with the tar-jelly cheeks, sat 
observantly in his rocking-chair and watched Virgil moon- 
ing about the Coffin Club, doing nothing except draw his 
regular rake-off as Chief Mentor of the High Court of 
Corinthians. Criddle twirled his oily thumbs and felt 
abundantly able to do all the heavy sitting round. More 
than this, another matter rankled in the Criddle breast— 
a matter of ninety-odd dollars invested in Simon Starsby’s 
obligation to chase off the pestiferous Custard. Simon had 
departed; likewise the ninety-odd dollars—while Virgil 
yet remained. 

“T got to collect dat money out 0’ Virgil some kind o’ 
way.” 

Criddle interlaced his pudgy fingers across his bulging 
white vest and considered the means. After the third week 
of corpulent consideration the astute Criddle began to see 
signs. 

“Sumpin’ sho is buzzin’ roun’ in dat yaller nigger’s head; 
an’ ’tain’t nary Juney bug.” 

Virgil Custard’s head began to buzz, then to roar, with a 
sizzling new idea. Why not pull off a Beauty Contest, like 
the white folks? Sell votes at five cents per each; elect a 
Queen to lead a Grand Parade to his picnic at Newman’s 
Grove. 

Virgil’s head continued to buzz and his feet to tingle, 
pacing in and out the door, up and down the sidewalk. 
Criddle always knew what Virgil was thinking about from 
the way he handled his feet. So Criddle eyed him warily 
as he moved slowly toward the club, then whirled with 
decision and hurried south. 

“Dat pop-eyed nigger sho is fixin’ to start sumpin’!”” 

Criddle edged round in his chair, leaned far out the door, 
and watched. - 

The fact is, Virgil had resolved to start something, and 
start it right. First, he must have a circular printed to 
make known the glories of his amalgamated Beauty Con- 
test, Parade and Picnic. But the United States Govern- 
ment had behaved so peevishly when he sent those college 
circulars through the mails that he determined to consult 
Lawyer Harry Madison again. 


“Come in, Virgil. What’s your trouble?” 
The lawyer was mightily amused at his ex-office boy’s 
enthusiasm, but kept it to himself. He listened gravely, 
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refired his pipe, went over to the table, and drafted a 
masterpiece at Virgil’s suggestion, with diverting novelties 
of his own. 

“There now, Virgil;, you’ll have every negro in town 
talking politics! Going to let women vote?” 

“Anybody what’s got a nickel.” 

“Without regard to age, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

“Thankee, Mister Harry; thankee, suh.” 

Lawyer Madison had put in a lot of dictionary words 
that Virgil didn’t understand; so he stopped in the door- 
way and inquired: 

“Mister Harry, dis ain’t agin de law?” 

“No, no; only against the peace and dignity.” 

“Dat’s all right. I wants sumpin’ what'll ketch niggers 
a-goin’ an’ a-comin’ an’ returnin’ back.” 


Reverend Baltimore Criddle was not permitted to rumi- 
nate in peace and silence until Virgil Custard should return 
from the printing office, for Jinny Jane Wilkins fractured 
the silence as she flounced in at the door, with a belligerent 
tilt to her widow’s hat which constituted a breach of the 


peace, The bulk of Jinny Jane—shoulders downward— © 


was garbed in striped pink, overdraped by a doleful 
black veil which floated below her waist. Jinny Jane 


te) was a newly wedded widow and promulgated the fact. 


She demanded to know why Criddle had never paid 
her five-hundred-dollar policy on the late lamented. 
She was getting tired of coming every day. Criddle 


” looked tired. She spoke a lot of conversation, all in a 


rush, and flourished her umbrella. 
“You needn’t claim I ain’t nary widder jes’ ’cause I’m 
married agin. I keeps on bein’ a widder ontil I’m paid. 
Gimme my money—right now; an’ no back talk —_—” 

She got no back talk or money, but left him black and 
flabby, huddled in his chair, when Virgil Custard pranced 
up to disclose: 

“Say, Criddle, I’m fixin’ to hold some votin’ fer a 
Queen.” 

“Some what? For who?” 

“Queen o’ my picnic—an’ Miss’ippi to boot.” 

“Your picnic!” 

“Sholy. I aims to give a grand picnic at Newman’s 
Grove on the sixth of August. Hold votin’ from now ontil 
den fer Queen—five cents a vote.” 

The wrinkles began to swell out in Criddle’s neck as 
Virgil grew eloquent. 

“De Queen gits fifty dollars, gole money, an’ leads my 
peerade in a lovely float ——” 

“Virgil, you’s fixin’ to have a lot o’ niggers leadin’ 
peerades in a fust-class hearse.” 

“How come?” 

“T had one o’ dem Beauty Contests at Greensboro, Ala- 
bama; an’ it broke me o’ suckin’ eggs. Not countin’ dem 
what got crippled concernin’ de Queen, four membersin good 
standin’ got kilt. I couldn’t pay fer ’em an’ didn’t want no 
hard feelin’s, soI arrived 
away from Greensboro 
dat night.” 

Virgil scoffed at the 
idea. 

“Vicksburg niggers is 
quiet an’ peaceable.”’ 

“Niggers is niggers! 
Ain’t you l’arned dat 
yit? You can’t mix 
votin’ an’ wimmens.”’ 

There was no use in 
arguing with Virgil, so 
Criddle held up his fat 
hands. 

“Dis ’lection is gwine 
to stir up contention 
whar ’tain’t nobody 
lookin’ fer it.’ 


Reverend Baltimore 
Criddle had spoken a 
mouthful of parables 
when he predicted the 
ruffling of hitherto placid 
circles. The dazzling 
handbills of Virgil’s 
proclamation set all nig- 
gerdom to discussing 
elections and suffrage, 
free ballots and fair 
counts. But even Crid- 
dle’s omniscience never 


“You Needn’t Claim I Ain't 


_-- Nary Widder Jes’ ’Cause I'm Married Agin. I Keeps on Bein’ a Widder Ontil I’m P. 
it : pus 


By Harris Dickson 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGH‘ 


foresaw the argument that broke out between Jinny Jan 
Wilkins and her brand-new husband. Owing to her recen | 
bereavement and unpaid policy, Jinny Jane had the mar 
riage ceremony performed in her widow’s veil, while Slicl 
Wilkins leaned upon a crutch in token of his pending clain 
against the railroad for permanent injuries receiyed—; 
thrifty union of contingent expectations. a). | 
Jinny Jane’s cabin faced a weed-grown street on th 
southern edge of town. Between her happy home an 
Kitty Mims’ lay a patch of worm-eaten collards, a clothes. 
line strung on crazy poles, and the jagged souvenirs of ¢ 
picket fence. jee 
For a married man, the affair looked bad at the start, 
and might have looked worse at the finish if Jinny Jane 
had let her husband alone—which she didn’t. That’s why 
she married Slick—because she couldn’t let him alone, 
Jinny Jane being twenty-two, a staving good-looker and 
able-bodied washerwoman, Slick had no visible excuse for 
exchanging signals with high-yaller Kitty Mims while his 
wife was on‘the-back gallery packing up the white folks’ 
laundry. But Kitty was a pippin—a pippin with a gold 
tooth and eyes like a runaway mustang. | 
Slick stole out front and cut a fantastic pigeonwing just 
to show how frisky he felt. Kitty waved at him with one 
of the Beauty Queen circulars; to which Slick nodded, indi- 
cating that they would confer as soon as Jinny Jane got out 
of their way. Rs 
Fortunately Jinny Jane couldn’t see all this; for what 
looked good to Slick might look bad to Jinny Jane. - 
Five minutes previously Slick had side-stepped a dis- 
cussion with his wife about the Custard Contest. Slick 
did not want her to know too much, for reasons concerning | 
a pippin. He had cunningly touted her off into a general | 
discussion of suffrage as picked up at Lawyer Gus Rige’s 
office. Then he made his sneak but Jinny Jane shouted: 
“You, Slick, come here!” | 
Slick grabbed his crutch and appeared, limping, at the 
back door. His big brown wife whirled, her arms bare to. 
the elbow. | 
“Slick, what’s all dat humbuggery you was tellin’? | 
Who’s gwine to make me vote? You? You ain’t man 
enough to make me sop gravy outen a skillet.” oj 
“Hold up, Jinny Jane! You ain’t ’bleeged to. vote 
*ceptin’ you wants to vote!’’—referring to basic principles | 
of suffrage and not to the Custard Contest. > 
Jinny Jane squared herself; up and down she was 
shorter, but sideways she’d make one and a half of Slick. 
“Dat’s ’cisely what you say when you commenced 
settin’ de rent collector onto me—say I needn’t pay him ef 
I didn’t want to. But soon as I gits started, den it’s 


‘Step aside, Slick, ’cause Jinny Jane’s tendin’ to dat.’” 
Slick felt easy so long as his wife 
incriminating topics. 
“Lawyer Rigg tells me ——” ae 
“Shet up! Dat’s whar you gits dese fool notions, loafin’ 
roun’ listenin’ to white folks’ gabble.” 


got riled upon non-— 
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“Mens is goin’ to do right smart votin’, an’ wimmens do 
sht smart ——’ { : 
“No sech thing! Ef I picks up de ax, does you snatch it 
ay an’ hustle to de woodpile? Nary time! Say you got a 
isery in de laig whar de railroad hurt you.” 

“Yes: an’ Lawyer Rigg is goin’ to make ’em pay fer it.” 

“Hope he do, ’cause you don’t git nary cent o’ my 
oney what Criddle pays.” 

Jinny Jane resumed her bending over the basket, pack- 
g away the laundry. 

“Slick, ev’y day you goes to dat lawyer’s office dey 
imps you full o’ some newfangled howdy-do! Who’s 
vine to make me vote? Dat’s what I keeps axin’ you.” 

“Pwarn’t none o’ me, Jinny Jane. It all riz up from 
hat Squire Murch read in dat newspaper. Squire laffs 
’ prophesy, from de way de cat was hoppin’, *twon’t be 
ng befo’ wimmens was doin’ all de votin’, an’ us mens 
uld set down an’ watch ’em run de whole ontire worl’.” 

“Dat’s jes’ what I 
owed—let me do it 
], on top o’ de udder 
izness what I got!” 

Slick shook his head 
ositively. ' 

“No use gittin’ pes- 
ared. From what 
awyer Rigg say, you 
ought try to vote— 
3’ one time, fer a sam- 
le; den quit ef you 
in’t pleased.’’ 

“ An’ s’posin’ I quit? 
[won’t no votin’ git 
id ef it ‘pended on 
ou. No, suh! Ef I 
-arts in I’ll sho bulge 
nroo wid it.” 

“Dat’s how come 
quire Murch specify 
hat he do—ef wim- 
1ens picks up a job dey 
uns it plum’ in de 
roun’. Hold still an’ 
mme splain. ’Tain’t 
othin’ hard about 
otin’. I used to vote 
eap o’ times at In- 
ianapolis an’ Chicago, 
yhen de boss send 
1oney to pay my way. 
jes’ rambles down to 
yhar de boss is waitin’ 
n’ says I ain’t quite 
ot my head sot which- 
rway I aims to vote. 
Jat’s when he begins 
o talk financial. Den 
ou walks to de votin’ 
oom, an’ de clerk wid 
le big specs gives you a long piece o’ paper, wid printin’ on 
t. You steps in dat little fold-up room an’ makes a cross- 
nark on de paper wherever you ’zires to make a cross-mark 
it. Den you draps dat paper throo a slot in a box an’ some- 
ody hollers ‘ Voted!’—right solemn. ’Tain’t nothin’ hard 
bout it.’ 

Jinny Jane looked up with a shirt in her hand. 

“Who’s gwine to wash de white folks’ clo’es an’ pay de 
ent ef I fools roun’ drappin’ papers in a slot? Huh?” 

Having led her gently away from the Beauty Contest, 
slick ventured an argument. 

“You votes in de church. Nobody can’t tie you away 
rom a ‘lection fer pastor!” 

Then Jinny Jane rose. 

“Is all de wimmens goin’ to vote?” 

‘I reckon so—dem what’s got deir minds sot.” 

“Dat gole-toof hussy, Kitty Mims—she ain’t gwine to 
vote! Yon she is, settin’ in her window, grinnin’ at me 
vhile I’m workin’.” 

ES startled Slick and he commenced advancing back- 
ward. 

a don’t know nothin’ ’bout dat gal.” 

3 “Well, I does! In dat ‘lection at Pleasant Waters 
Shurch she riz up an’ voted square ’ginst me. I tole Kitty: 

Don’t you never vote ’ginst me no mo’—you gole-toof, 
sparrer-built ape, wid a face like a dime’s wuth o’ dog 
meat!’ Den she ’ply back discontemptuous, an’ dat’s 
what cause de hullabaloo.” 

Slick had more gumption than to rile Jinny Jane; he 
poured oil on pleasant waters. 

«Kitty mought vote de same way you does.”’ 

Kitty ain’t got to vote neither-which-way—likewise 
[rene an’ Louella Dorkins an’ Cissy Coleman 4 

Slick kept his eye on a mighty stylish shirt which Jinny 
Jane was preparing to fold into the basket. Before mar- 
rage she had washed for a fat grocer with an eighteen- 
and-a-half neck; then changed to a bank clerk who wore 
fifteen collars—Slick’s size. So the appreciative husband 
began pacification. 


“Tawyer Rigg say a lot o’ wimmens ain’t cravin’ to vote.” 

“Kitty Mims needn’t crave to do no votin’, ’cause dey’II 
sho tote her to de horsepital an’ slap me in jail.” 

“Sho will!’ Slick laughed. ‘‘Squire Murch say dey 
keeps a considerable sprinklin’ 0’ wimmens in jail an’ feeds 
?em wid a squirt-gun.”’ 

“Feeds ’em wid a squirt-gun! How come?” 

“’Cause dey sulks an’ won’t eat. Sheriff ’low he can’t 
let a passel 0’ petticoats die on his hands, which he done 
give a receipt for ’em. So he props deir moufs open an’ 
shoots ’em full 0’ soup.” : 

“Slick, is you contrivin’ a way to git me put in jail?” 

“Dat don’t.’mount toshucks. Ef you lands in jail, jes’ 
complain ‘I done los’ my appetite!’—an’ de sheriff ’vites 
you outside.” 

“Look at me, nigger! I’m fixin’ to slam you down ’ginst 
de city 0’ Vicksburg an’ bust yo’ spireal colum! Git yo’ 
hat an’ tote dis basket.”’ 


To:Night Criddle Was After Peace —With Honor if Convenient, But Peace at Any Price 


Slick didn’t get his hat; he went lame and got his crutch. 

“You knows I can’t tote nary basket. My lawyer say 
never go nowhar widout dis crutch—till I c’lects from de 
railroad.” 

“When you gwine to finish dat case an’ do some hus- 
Ginga 

“Lemme have dis striped shirt an’ a pair 0’ dem socks— 
so I kin hobble downtown an’ seek fer a light job.” 

The washerwoman hesitated, handed out the shirt, with 
appropriate hosiery, then got her widow’s hat and veil. 
As she couldn’t handily balance a basket on top of the hat 
she balanced the hat on top of the basket, and let the veil 
flow loose, as the outward and visible sign of her unpaid 
condition. 

Kitty watched impatiently until the big brown woman 
went puffing over the hill, then emerged from seclusion. 
Slick promenaded gallantly across the collard patch, twirl- 
ing his crutch like a drum major. 

“Kitty, I’m goin’ to quit dat ooman. She’s too fussy. 
Den me an’ you'll git married.” 

Kitty smiled flashingly with her gold tooth. 

“T ain’t studyin’ nothin’ but dis Custard Queen.” 

She spread the Virgil circular on her knee and read aloud: 


GREAT AND GRAND BEAUTY CONTEST, CONDUCTED BY 
PARSON VIRGIL CUSTARD! 


OPEN TO ALL COLORED LADIES OF MISSISSIPPI! 


The Lady obtaining the Highest Number of Votes will be 
Crowned Queen of Beauty, and paid 


$50! in Gold! $50! 


Nominate your Best Girl. She will choose her own Maids 
of Honor and lead the Grand Parade to Pienic Train. 


REMEMBER! REMEMBER! REMEMBER! 


A Float fit for an Empress will be prepared for Your Girl. 
Say, Boy, won’t you be Proud? 

Ballot Box Open from Morning till Night. 

Five cents per each Vote! Votes, per each, Five cents! 

Remember the Dazzling Dates! 

Polls Close at 10 Pp. M., Saturday, August Third. 
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Queen Announced at Pleasant Waters Church at 8 P. M., 
August Fourth. 

Gorgeous Parade at High Noon, August Sixth. 

Pienie and Gala Ball at Newman’s Grove, 1.30 P. M., 
August Sixth. 

All Votes Cash—Five Cents! 

PARSON VIRGIL CUSTARD, 
Superintendent of Contest. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


“Gee! Slick, won’t dat be grand? Git fifty dollars fer 
five cents, an’ be Queen too!” 

“Ef dat’s all you wants, you’s jes’ as good as got it 
already. Me an’ Virgil Custard is p’tickler friends an’ I'll 
fix dis lection.” 

“Kin you fix it?” 

Slick emitted his most knowledgy wink. 

“T been workin’ politics in Chicago an’ sholy ought 
to know how to fix a little votin’ like dis.” 

‘‘Hurry up, den! 
Hurry up!” 

Kitty gave him an 
enthusiastic push from 
the steps. 


Slick Wilkins started 
off, whistling; then re- 
membered to lean upon 
his crutch— according 
to legal advice—and 
limped painfully into 
town. 

The fatness of Rev- 
erend Baltimore Crid- 
dle, in hisrocking-chair, 
blocked the Coffin Club 
door. Slick Wilkins 
paused. Beyond, in 
the funereal gloom 
beside a somberly 
draped casket, he saw 
Virgil Custard holding 
abumblebee conference 
with Wad Grimes, the 
Sport. Slick sat down 
on the doorstep, cock- 
ing his ear, trying to 
hear what those two 
were talking about. 

Wad seemed to be 
arguing mighty power- 
ful about something. 
He used to be a black- 
smith before turning to 
sport, and won scads of 
money off the steam- 
boat niggers. The floor 
trembled as he rose to 
leaveand Virgil followed 
him to the door. 

‘Ballot box opens ev’y mornin’ at nine o’clock an’ stays 
open ev’y night till seven. Votes five cents per each.” 

This explicit information failed to satisfy the burly black- 
smith, who stalked away; and Virgil returned busily to 
his desk. 

“Huh!” Slick observed. ‘‘ Wad ain’t so overly pleased.” 

Then he limped in among the spears and undertakers’ 
gloves, tapping Virgil intimately on the shoulder. 

‘“‘Pard, I wants to speak wid you.” 

“All right.” 

The Superintendent of Contest glanced up. 

“‘Le’s go into dat back room, where us kin talk private.” 

Politics necessarily called for a certain amount of secrecy 
and caution, which Virgil readily comprehended; so he 
took Slick’s arm and they passed confidentially into the 
small room at the rear. Having closed the door behind 
him, Slick, with unselfish affection, grasped Virgil by the 
hand. 

“Me an you’s mighty good friends—ain’t we?” 

“Uh-huh!” 

Virgil showed the stony countenance and determined 
not to lend him a cent. 

‘“‘T wants you to do me a little favor.” 

“What kind?” 

“Nothin’ much—jes’ fix up dis ‘lection so Kitty Mims 
kin be Queen.” 

| Huh? 


“So Kitty—Kitty Mims—kin be Queen. Jes’ fix it 
up—’twixt me an’ you.” 

“Niggers is got to vote fer Queen.” 

“’Twon’t hurt nobody to let ’em vote. De mo’ dey 


votes, de better fer you. All you got to do is read out Kitty 
Mims as de one what got ’lected.” 

A simple scheme and simply framed. 

“You see, Virgil, dat ain’t no trouble.” 

“Mought not be; an’ den agin it mought.” 

“Not ef me an’ you fixes it befo’han’.”’ 

“Look here, Slick: while I does all dis fixin’, what does 


you aim to do?” 
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Slick wabbled first on one foot and then on the other, 
while the Pop-Eyed Parson listened for virtuous induce- 
ments that never showed up. 

“Slick, de onliest way to gain dis ’lection is to buy de 
morest votes—five cents per each.” 

“Dem votes ain’t costin’ you nothin’.” 

“T don’t figger on dis Beauty Contest to cost me 
nothin’.”’ 

Slick performed mighty handy with his tongue. Time 
and again he dug both hands deep into his pockets, but 
they always came out empty—which failed to stir the 
Custard. His head shook and kept shaking, unconvinced 
to the very end. 

“See here, Slick; money talks—jes’ like I tole Wad 
Grimes. He’s runnin’ Cissy Coleman; an’ what do he do? 
Coughs up ten dollars in advance fer two hundred votes. 
Dat’s proper an’ reg’lar.”’ 

Slick’s jaw dropped. 

“Grimes is runnin’ Cissy?” 

“Uh-huh! Got a flyin’ start.’ 

“Done paid ten dollars already?’’ 

“Cash!” 

“Den it'll cost a heap befo’ Wad gits throo!”’ 

“Wad say dat Cissy is goin’ to ride in de Queen’s 
or he’ll make somebody spend a house an’ lot.” 

Which fitted the thinking cap to Slick’s corrugated 
brow. Wad Grimes was Vicksburg’s leading colored gam- 
bler. If he needed ten or twenty dollars—or a hundred— 
all he had to do was to sit on a cotton bale at the landing, 
wait until a steamboat tied up and the roustabouts were 
paid off. This kept him in eash; his size and reputation for 
preparedness kept him in peace. 

Big Wad had been to the penitentiary four times, resting 
easy while the principal state’s witness was undergoing 
repairs. Altogether he was an inconvenient person to buck 
up against. Slick didn’t have to think this—he knew; so 
he perched on a lower limb and argued in a lower key. 

“Wad wins his money shootin’ craps an’ I got to git 
mine off de railroad ———’ 

““When’s dat lawyer goin’ to e’lect on yo’ case?”’ 

“Next month.” Slick brightened. “It’s a cinch, an 

“No votes on credit’’—which sawed off that hope. 

“Den I got to go an’ git a check cashed.” 

Slick turned with impressive dignity, intending to stalk 
out by the front entrance. But Jinny Jane loomed up; so 
he changed his mind and direction. He ducked behind the 
coffin until his wife was exclusively occupied with Criddle, 
then evaporated through the rear door into the alley. 

There was no sense in tarrying to hear what Jinny Jane 
might say. He knew it all beforehand. So did Criddle. 
And besides, Slick would glean the verbal details when he 
got home. Jinny Jane never repeated much of what Criddle 
said, for the Reverend merely humped himself like a duck 
in a storm and shed it. On this particular and vociferous 
occasion, however, Criddle improved an opening and sug- 
gested: 

““Le’s compromise. I’ll pay a hundred dollars 

“Nary hundred! I want my five’—which opened an- 
other crevasse of unsanitary remarks. 


float 


” 
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Meantime Slick loped to the mouth of the alley before 
taking to his crutch. The stars in their courses fought 
against Slick Wilkins—he couldn’t fix Virgil; he couldn’t 
outvote Grimes; and he couldn’t break the news to Kitty. 
Crippled in soul and body he hobbled down the steep 
sidewalk and halted mournfully at the corner of Washing- 
ton Street. 

“Hello, Slick!’”’ It was Big Bull, the Boilermaker, captain 
of the Custard Nine. Some negroes, when Bull couldn’t 
hear, spoke of him as Tar-Moon, which was descriptive 
but unsafe. “Hello, Slick!’’ 

“Hello yo’self!”’ 

“Sh! Foller me over to de Shinin’ Light. I wants to 
talk.”’ 

Tar-Moon rarely talked and never solicited conversa- 
tion; evidently he had something on his mind. Slick 
followed and wondered until the baby-faced giant sat 
down in the restaurant. 

“Slick” —he gave his slow thought with stupid direct- 
ness—‘‘I aims to git my gal ‘lected Queen o’ dat Custard 
peerade.”’ 

“Say, you do!’ 
and died. 

“Louella warn’t satisfied with bein’ Sponsor fer my 
baseball match; she ’low dat warn’t nothin’ but settin’ 
down, while dis is ridin’ in a hack.” Tar-Moon’s face 
looked mighty solemn. ‘‘ Y’onderstan’, Virgil come power- 
ful nigh gittin’ tangled wid me ’bout dat gal once befo’. 
Dat’s de time Louella went fer Sponsor to Greenville, an’ 
he claim *twas his baseball club, ’cause he give us some 
bats. Bein’ de cap’n, I claim I picked her fer Sponsor. 
Nacherly Virgil shet up while he still had a mouf to shet 
up wid. Me an’ him went out o’ speakin’. Ef I was to 
start votin’ fer Louella my ownself, an’ he didn’t let her 
git ‘lected, I mought bust him in some pieces.”’ 

This was more talking than Bull customarily did for a 
month and clearly conveyed the ticklish situation. Bull 
drew a long breath. 

“By gittin’ somebody to do my votin’, unbeknownst to 
Virgil, it mought save trouble—fer Virgil. Can’t you take 
my money and buy de votes?” 

An earnest black baby face looked across the sticky red 
oilcloth—a simple man, stating a simple proposition. Slick 
knew that Bull had cash. He drew four dollars a day at 
the shops and saved thriftily. 

‘Grimes is runnin’ Cissy Coleman,” Slick suggested. 

“So I heerd. An’, furthermo’, I don’t love to ack 
unpleasant—bustin’ dat club’s furnicher while I’m throwin’ 
Grimes out.” 

“He done started Cissy wid two hundred votes.” 

“Den I starts Louella wid fo’ hundred.” Bull went 
down into his flank and pulled out a tobacco sack full of 
tightly folded bills. ‘Put twenty dollars on Louella, and 
tell ev’ybody - 

Out of the night that covered him Slick reached upward 
and grabbed his opportunity by the forelock. 

“Hold on! Hold on! Don’t tell nobody! Ev’y time 
you brags yo’ brags it’ll make Grimes put up jes’ dat much 

o’. We’ll work dis on de quiet.” 


’ 


Slick gasped only once, then gave up 


April 1 


A flicker of comprehension crossed the dull black’ 
face. ‘‘Dat’s so—but I got to tell Louella ——” 

“Jes’ as well print it in de newspaper. It’ll git str 
back to Wad.” 

“All right; me an’ you bofe keeps our moufs shet 
*long now an’ vote dat.” 

Slick almost forgot to limp as he crossed the s et, 
climbed the hill and disappeared into the alley. A ba ¢] 
door campaign was safer for his meditated mane 
Peering in cautiously, he beckoned Virgil again to the 
sultation room. 

“‘T wants fo’ hundred votes.” 

“Who? What?” ; 

“T said fo’ hundred; an’ here’s de cash spondulies. 

The Pop-Eyed Parson stared. 

“Who’s you votin’ fer?” ‘ 

“None 0’ yo’ bizness! Bein’ married, nobody ai 
to know I’m votin’.”’ 

“T sees yo’ p’int.”” Virgil’s eyes opened wide enou 
see anything. “Want ’em now?” 

“Uh-huh! Fetch ’em here an’ show me whar to m 
cross-mark at.” 

“You got to write de lady’s name on ’em,’’ with 
dollars in seductive sight Virgil hastened to say. 

This Beauty Contest was conducted according 
stitutional requirements. 

Criddle had loaned a large tin box with a larg 
padlock. Having a slot punched in the top it served a 
mirably as a ballot box. This reposed upon Virgil’s s 
little desk alongside the casket, flanked by spears, bat 
and mortuary habiliments. Virgil kept a few blank | 
in the upper drawer; his reserve stock, in packages of 
twenties and hundreds, was locked in the drawer bi 

Criddle sauntered over to observe and Virgil glan 

“Feller wants to vote fo’ hundred.” 

“ Fo’ hundred—dat’s twenty dollars!” 

“Uh-huh! An’ he’s got de cash.” : 

Criddle’s mouth flew open as he licked his dr 
Virgil had blundered on another mortal cinch. 

“How many votes is dat already?” ; 

“Two hundred from Wad Grimes—an’ dis fo’ hund1 

Virgil extracted four packages of one hundred 
closed and locked both drawers. 
tion room he exchanged four packages of ballots for 
number of five-dollar notes. Slick counted his purd 
one by one. 


The ballot was a slip of white paper: 


GRAND BEAUTY CONTEST 
One vote for 


Virgil indicated the blank line and left Slick to his tas 
of writing ‘‘ Miss Kitty Mims” four hundred times. V 
this was done he ealled Virgil. ; 

“Lemme put ’em in de box right now, an’ be 
wid it.”’ (Continued on Page 33) 


“Kitty, I’m Goin’ to Quit — 


Dat Ooman. She’s 
Too Fussy. Den Me pe 
an’ You'll Git Married” ft 
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the speed of his car to a mere crawl 

through the street thickly covered with 
ling maple leaves and carefully scanned 
1e faces of the red-brick houses on either 
de. This was Eastlake—more, it was Willow Street; and 
rrin Watkins lived on Willow Street, in Eastlake. Louis 
ad repeatedly promised to drive out from the city and see 
rrin Watkins. He had, in addition to the facile friendli- 
ess of the promise, intended to carry out his declaration; 
ut this, after a whole year had elapsed since they left 
shool, had been his first attempt to find the other at his 
ome. 

From the single low seat of the piratical-looking yellow 
ar only Louis Delabord Magnan’s head, in an ample plaid 
ap of striking design, and his hunched shoulders could be 
sen; lower down a seemingly independent pair of legs 
lad in crisp striped flannels extended diagonally forward, 
isappearing into a cavernous region of levers and dials. 

He examined the placid porticoes until the dark col- 
mns and rusted iron gate described by Orrin moved into 
iew, and there dexterously turned his car in by the curb. 

Ie removed himself from among the mechanisms, the 
gs established themselves as a part of his anatomy, 
nd—a colorful young figure—he crossed the uneven 
avement. Above the striped flannels a gabardine 
acket, belted in countless folds, showed at wrist and 
eck blazing magenta silk; a vivid sport tie held a 
urge horseshoe of expensive diamonds; an impressive 
sweled ring graced a little finger; while white buckskin 
hoes strapped in red morocco completed his Solomon- 
ke adornment. 

He pulled sharply at the worn brass bell handle 
fter a second hasty survey of the gate and columns, 
nd Orrin Watkins himself opened the door. The latter 
yas palpably surprised at the unexpected appearance 
n Eastlake of Louis Magnan. He said: 

“Why! Oh! Hello, Lou! Didn’t think 
ou’d ever get here. Stopped looking for you months 
go.” Then he added the more appropriateform: “Glad 
0 see you. Come in—no; the porch is better. Ain’t it 
ot for nearly October? I was going swimming.” 

“Don’t stay out because I’m here,’’ Louis returned with 
_ hastily assumed indifference. “‘I was just driving round 
nyway, and thought I’d stop in.” 

He was now sorry that he had come. Orrin Watkins 
iad been one of the few boys at school he had known with 
nything approaching intimacy and he had thought it 
vould be pleasant to continue their intercourse afterward. 
3ut Orrin’s welcome had been perfunctory, and an instant, 
esentful pride checked the other’s warmth. His counte- 
lance grew sullen. He told himself that he did not care 
vyhether Watkins wanted to see him or not; Watkins lived 
nan old skate of a village, anyhow, and his house needed 
vainting. 

These considerations, however, brought him small com- 
ort. He wondered desperately why he encountered that 
aint, perceptible coldness wherever he turned with any- 
hing like desire for companionship. There was always, of 
‘ourse, a possible explanation; but that was too obviously 
infair—he refused yet to admit it. The truth was, he was 
onely; he recognized that now clearly. In spite of his 
‘ar, his entire willingness and ability to pay for whatever 
Jarties were suggested in his presence, he had been unable 
0 penetrate the circle of less materially endowed but 
therwise favored individuals. His was not a social ambi- 
jon, but a preference for something that, subtle and 
lesirable, lay outside his experience and surroundings. 

I’ve got to go right on,” he said in preparation for his 
‘etreat. 

; “Ah, what’s your hurry?” Orrin Watkins replied. 

Isn’t that anew car? It’s some baby!” He crossed the 
hort distance to the street, where he admiringly pressed 
she button of the horn, sounding an imperious grunt, and 
ingered the’ polished levers. “‘What is it? I bet it’ll 
scamper.”” 

“A Nord twelve,” Louis indifferently replied. 
eaned over his car and switched on the power. 

Orrin Watkins surveyed him with a species of awe. It 
vas evident that Orrin possessed no Nord. His shirt was 
nly cotton, his shoes common canvas sneakers. But 
souls suddenly found the other’s limitations of apparel pre- 
Jossessing. His car, he felt, was oppressive; he wished that 
ls clothes were more worn, spotted a little, like Orrin’s. 
Still, since he could have a car he would be a fool to walk; 
Pa might get his clothes sparely at a department store, but 
chat was only a trifle. 

», Going to college?” Orrin asked. 

nasi the other responded bluntly; “I’m older than 
q 7 t went, and it would be no good anyway.” 

__ +m not either. I’m going in with father; he wants 
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“‘Now,’’ She Proclaimed, ‘‘for the ‘Jackknife’!’’ 


“Well,” Louis pronounced with a foot in the car, 
“you'll want to go swimming.” 

“‘T can’t,” Orrin replied; : “it’s at the pool, outside 
town, and the family have gone off with the jit. Listen, 
Lou,” he added, warming perceptibly under the influence 
of a new idea: ‘‘how’d you like to go swimming? I can 
give you a suit and in your doll-baby we could get there 
in fifteen minutes. 

“The pool’s ona farm of the old man’s. It’s been rented 
by a sort of private association, but I swim there when I 
like; and I guess I can take a friend.” 

Orrin’s voice, Louis thought, had grown a little defiant; 
he was not entirely at ease in issuing the invitation and 
the latter instinctively prepared to decline. But Orrin 
Watkins proceeded rapidly: 

“That’s the plan. It’ll be great swimming to-day; it’s 
so hot. I will go in for the bathing suits. If they get gay 
with me there’ll be no renewal next year—that’s all.” 

He turned and, before Louis could object, hurried over 
the bricks and into the house. In a remarkably short time 
he returned with a bundle rolled in towels, and they drove 
with an increasing, smooth speed over the leafy street. 
Outside the town: 

“Straight down the pike,’”’ Orrin Watkins directed, ‘till 
I tell you to turn.” 

The macadam was smooth, the way before them empty, 
and the Nord lurched forward in a sudden streak of speed. 
Orrin’s eyes watered, he rigidly clutched the side of the 
seat and stuttered. 

“This is great!” 

Then: ‘Stop her! Lou, it’s the next cross- 
road.” When the car slowed down he drew an irrepressible 
breath of relief. “‘ How fast was that?” he demanded with 
a belated show of sophistication. 

“Seventy,” Louis Delabord Magnan replied. 

“Pretty good,” Orrin asserted. “In here.” 


Louis turned into a deeply rutted lane that 
ended abruptly in a tangle of saplings and 
bare rocks. Other conveyances, he saw, were 
resting before a slope mounting steeply to 
hazy space. There was no sign of water. 

“We go up here to the bathhouses,” Orrin continued, 
leading the way over a narrow ascending trail. 


II 


HE bathhouses presented a surface of unpainted 

boards, crowning the ascent. On a narrow walk before 
the doors a young woman was drying a loosened mass of 
hair. She looked up as they approached and nodded with 
marked indifference to Orrin Watkins. 

“Come in here, Lou,’’ Orrin proclaimed with a per- 
ceptible defiance. “The stiffs!”” he muttered inside. “Tl 
drain the old pool when I get it.” 

Louis Delabord Magnan quickly changed into the 
borrowed bathing suit. Orrin Watkins gazed admiringly 

at the other’s arching chest, at his body springing grace- 
fully and securely from light feet, the flat, hard muscles 
of the thighs and arms. 

“You certainly keep in condition,’ he commented. 

“Remember how old Weismann, in gymnasium, used 

to call you the Discus something or other, and more 
Greek stuff?”’ 
He led the way from the bathhouse to where a cliff 
fell abruptly to a narrow gray ledge and a pool of 
clear, dark water. On all sides the walls of the quarry 
rose starkly to the green plateau, while down the rock 
from the bathhouses steps had been cut and an iron 
handrail socketed into place. Louis saw diving-boards, 
araft partly submerged by the weight of young bathers, 
and the smooth surface of the water stirred by swim- 
mers. 

As they descended Orrin said: 

“There are the Frazers, you know—the bankers; 

and ——” 

A slim girl swayed for a moment at the end of a diving- 

board and shot smoothly into the water. 
“That’s good enough,’ Louis commented. 
swim too!” 

“Linda James. I suppose she can swim; she thinks she 
can anyway. She’s worse than the others. So- 
ciety! They make me sick.” 

Orrin made his way across the stretch of broken stone 
and, from submerged steps, launched himself into the 
water. Louis paused on the edge. A struggle was being 
waged for the possession of the raft; a girl fell into the 
water with a strangled shout; and the others, one by one, 
were tipped off the swaying boards. There was applause— 
a call across the surface. 

He circled the quarry to where a high diving-board hung 
out over the profound depths, and stood poised on its 
dipping end. He waited until a girl below had made her 
way from under the board. It was—he recognized from 
her deliberate, deep stroke—Linda James. She turned 
lazily on her back, critically awaiting his dive; and 
something of Orrin Watkins’ uncomfortable defiance com- 
municated itself to him. 

He jumped out, bent sharply at the waist and, straight- 
ening in midair, fell with a perfection of rigidity into the 
water. Hecame up slowly from the shadowy depths, hang- 
ing stationary for a moment, treading water. From behind 
came the sounds of a faint splash and a high, clear young 
voice: 

“That was a splendid ‘jackknife He turned and saw 
Linda James at his shoulder. ‘‘I’ve tried it again and 
again,” she continued, ‘‘but only get slapped in the wind.” 

“Tt’s easy if you don’t open too soon,” he replied 
diffidently. 

She wore no cap and her plaited hair hung out in a dark 
line from a low, broad brow. He saw that she had a gray, 
direct gaze, a short nose, and a mouth that seemed fixed in 
a delicate curve of amusement. Her entire person discon- 
certed him; she was, as Orrin Watkins had said, infernally 
certain—even a little mocking. 

“T must try it again,” she declared. ‘‘Let’s both go up 
to the board.” 

She swam without a backward glance to the edge of the 
pool and drew herself out upon the rock, while Louis 
silently followed as she led the way to the diving-board. 
As she stood with her heels together and her hands raised 
he suddenly thought that he had never before seen any- 
thing so natural or so fine. Her sleeves, mere bands of 
black satin, fell back from arms delicately full, tapering to 
round and yet capable wrists; her wet bathing suit clung 
frankly toa beauty of which she was absolutely unconscious. 
It was this last quality—her entire thoughtlessness of self — 
that struck him most forcibly. Other girls—the girls he 
had known—would have been animated or restrained by 
countless ulterior thoughts or affected poses. Linda James 


“She can 
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revealed to him unguessed possibilities, actualities; and his 
whole being responded with sharp, humming admiration. 

She jumped out, doubling like himself, but straightened 
too quickly and struck the water with an awkward splash. 
He followed instantly, certain that he would find her con- 
fused, if not helpless; but, swimming, she laughed at him 
undismayed. 

“Tsn’t it silly?” she sputtered. ‘I wish you’d show me 
how. I'll stay here and watch.” 

Once more he shot out from the board, opened precisely, 
and made a smooth orifice in the pool. 

“You dive better than anyone I know,” she told him. 
“I’m discouraged for this afternoon. Swim over to the 
raft with me.” 

He saw, when they had started, that she was an un- 
usually fast swimmer and that she intended to beat him. 
Ordinarily he would have hung back, reached the raft a 
stroke or two behind, as the girls he knew would expect. 
But he instinctively recognized that Linda James’ differ- 
ence held constant in this, too, and he went ahead at 
his best ability, waiting almost a minute for her at their 
goal. 

“T’m certain you’re a professional,” she told him, ‘‘and 
regularly swim the Hellespont—or is it Hellgate now?—for 
money.” 

They sat on the edge of the raft with their legs in the 
clear water. Louis Delabord Magnan was absurdly happy. 
An inchoate dissatisfaction, increasing in him of late, was 
absolutely stilled. He saw Orrin Watkins attempting the 
“crawl” in another part of the pool. The latter waved 
urgently to him; but Louis was plunged too deeply into his 
own absorbing sensations to be careful of the propriety of 
Orrin Watkins’ desires or claims. 

“T haven’t seen you here before?’’ Linda James in- 
directly queried. 

“Tve never been,” he 
brought me.”’ 

There was a perceptible pause. Then: 

“Do you know him well?” the girl asked in a perfunc- 
tory voice. 

“At school,” he replied simply. ‘I have never been in 
Eastlake before to-day.”’ 

“Linda!” a voice called from the shore. 

She dreamily ignored the summons. 

“T don’t know him,” she continued; ‘‘but, of course, 
that’s not a criticism. You meet so few people really.” 

“Tm glad I met you.” 

“You haven’t. I don’t even know your name.” 

“Louis Delabord Magnan.” 

“That’s quitenice.”” Hesaw withimmense relief that her 
momentary indifference had vanished. 

“Linda!”’ the voice insisted from the 
land. 

Linda James was suddenly blandly 
responsive. 

“That’s Margaret Frazer,” she in- 
formed him. ‘I’m going back with her 
and she’s gettingimpatient.”’ She gazed 
at Louis with frank approval. “‘I’ll be 
here Sunday, if it’s fit,’’ she informed 
him. She added: “Come if you like.” 
With a slow turn she slid into the water. 
“This is a private sort of place,” she said 
from the pool. ‘‘You’re coming now 
because I asked you.” 


returned. ‘‘Orrin Watkins 
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OUIS slowly mounted the colored 
marblesteps that led to the entrance 
of his home. The house, a part of a 
solidly built city row, was tall and nar- 
row, faced with smooth greenstone, and 
fronted on a broad asphalt way with 
similar edifices opposite. Within, the 
hall was narrow and tall, and—without 
windows—lighted by an electric torch in 
the hand of an opulent bronze nude 
crowning the newel post. A further glow 
was furnished by a platter of illuminated 
glass grapes, and a warm, thick radiance 
streamed down from above. 

He left his cap on one of the branch- 
ing elk horns that offered the involved 
pegs of a hall stand and mounted the 
stairs. His family was at dinner. The 
room through which he passed was so crowded 
with furniture that it necessitated a twisting 
course—it presented the appearance of an auc- 
tion room filled with the spoils of numerous 
ornate chambers. A gilded and ebonized piano, 
against a wall of embossed crimson, was lost in 
a press of chairs, divans, stands, and more 
amorphous swollen upholsteries. A large, fret- 
ted easel held a portrait in oil of a large man with 
a rotund, brilliant waistcoat, traces of Louis’ 
youth on a heavy countenance, and a formidable 
and carefully tended mustache, while beyond 
rose the sculptured agony of the Greek Slave. 


At one end of the table Peter Magnan was consuming his 
dinner with solid satisfaction. At the other Mrs. Magnan’s 
short, wide person seemed at the point of explosion within 
its confining black satin. She radiated an eager senti- 
mentality, expressed in voluble tones and gesturing little 
hands as filled with variegated rings as the reception room 
was with furniture. 

On a side, opposite her friend Agatha Inez Canning, sat 
Ysobel Lorraine, the daughter of the house of Magnan. 
Both girls, in the initial twenties, had handsome, empha- 
sized figures and good features masked in tinted powder. 
They gave the impression of thin pink silk, ruffles, bright 
gold and newly waved hair, and filled the air with sudden 
comments and subtle, strong perfume. 

Louis saw with a sense of revolt that Agatha Inez 
Canning had been placed at his side. A perceptible 
approval crossed his mother’s face at the spectacle of the 
girl and him thus situated. A determined, sullen silence 
enveloped him. 

“What’s the matter, Looie?” his father demanded. 
“Why don’t you entertain the ladies? You’re as chipper 
as a clam.” 

“Now, Mr. Magnan, you let Looie be!” The mother 
took up her son’s defense. “‘It ain’t necessary to gabble all 
the time, even if your grandfather, fourth remove, was 
a French émigré.” 

Peter Magnan burst into an instant peal of hilarity; he 
leaned, scarlet with mirth, toward Agatha Inez. 

“You lose,” he articulated; “but it wasn’t on the level. 
You didn’t have a chance.’”’ He turned to the others. 
“T bet Miss Agatha a gold piece to a kiss that mamma 
wouldn’t go through the meal without mentioning the old 
Frenchman. My father was an émigré too,” he chuckled; 
“but he émigréd from Dublin, and they don’t trumpet 
him up.” 

Mrs. Magnan was unmoved. “Louis Honore de la 
Bord!” she pronounced complacently. “I got a little 
picture of him, and it’s my Louis all over.” 

Louis wished desperately for the dinner to end. He was 
intensely uncomfortable. The cheerful life and humor of his 
family were distasteful because of their extreme difference 
from what he inchoately wanted. He had, however, a pre- 
figurement of his desire, of the thing he had blindly groped 
for—his existence was all so different from that of Linda 
James. He pictured the latter poised on the diving-board, 
her fine, frank arms upraised, and a slight, scoffing smile 
on her frank, fine mouth. 

There was a scraping of 
chairs and the diners trailed ie 
into the reception room. 
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Louis lingered at his place; absorbed by his vision, as it 
stirred, moved beyond. His parents had disappeared; his 
sister was isolated across the tropical plush and varnish; 
and Agatha Inez, at the piano, was picking out the languid 
bars of the current Rosary. 

“Louis,” she called, ‘‘papa’s going to give me a new car, 
and I wish you’d tell me about yours.” 

Without choice he made his way toward her. With a 
friendly push she installed him in a three-cornered chair 
beside the piano stool. In easy reach was a box of sugared 
fig paste; and, before he was conscious of her intention, 
she leaned over and crammed a gummy square into his 
mouth. Her smooth, warm shoulder pressed against him 
and her fingers trailed across his cheek. 

He choked ungraciously on the cloying candy, drawing 
away. A quick resentment flared beneath her penciled 
brows, and she returned to the keyboard with a shrug of 
mingled elegance and hauteur. 

“Pardon me!”’ she observed. 

He rose and wandered into the hall to where a leaded 
window opened out on the street and night. The sky was 
clear, the stars partly veiled in a mist like blue dust. He 
hoped that it would keep ‘‘fit”’ till Sunday. He thought 
of the pool lying clear and cool at the foot of its rocks; and 
in an unaccustomed imagery it struck him that Linda 
James was like that too—a pool of clear water. 


IV 


Epes warm haze outstayed the week; and on Sunday 
Louis found a small number of conveyances already 
gathered under the ascent to the bathhouses when he 
arrived. He changed his clothes hurriedly and descended 
the rock-hewn steps. Linda James was standing by the 
high diving-board and waved as he approached. She was 
talking to a girl with pointed features, a probing black gaze 
and brilliant natural cheeks. Linda James said: 
“Margaret, this is Louis Magnan.” Then, to Louis: 
“Margaret Frazer is having the first ball this season. If 
you are very nice to me perhaps you'll be asked.” 
“How idiotic, Linda!” the other girl commented. “You 
know how priceless men are. He will probably be asked to 
any number of things that night.’ 
Linda James moved to the end of the diving-board. 
“Now,” she proclaimed, “for the ‘jackknife’!” 
She jumped out, delayed a fraction longer than before 
in turning, and struck the water with smooth proficiency. 
Louis followed and they swam lazily to- 
ward the center of the pool. The float 
was dipping under the usual struggle of 
lithe young bodies; the splashing falls 
and the ringing laughter were pervaded 
by a sense of intimate freedom. 

Louis Delabord Magnan was abso- 
lutely happy. He felt that this tranquil 
pool, shut in by its cliffs and echoing 
with crisp, cultivated young voices, was 
the Elysium of his desires. Linda James 
was its supreme embodiment, the perfec- 
tion of hisideal. She wasswimming close 
beside him, her potent face half sub- 
merged and her hair drawing like a satin 
fold over her shapely head. Her splen- 
did body straightened out with each 
decisive kick; her arms glided whitely 
through the eddying green water. 

“T can’t think why I haven’t known 
you before,” she said. “But then, I’ve 
only gone to a very few parties. You 
see, my mother died, and we stayed in 
the country the last two years. I’m 
going into town this winter though. 
We'll make up some little signals, and 
when you see them at dances you must 
cut in, take me away from the impossi- 
ble individuals one gets caught with.” 

'Mingled sensations of delight and un- 
happiness possessed Louis. He felt that 
he would not be privileged to signal her 
at the balls to which she lightly alluded. 
They were a part of another world than 
his. He knew that he should tell her 
this; but the lack of any precise terms 
to explain his feeling left him silent. 
Finally he blundered: 

“Do you see people only at dances? 
Don’t they ever come to your house?” 

“T should have guessed it,”’ she replied 
with a mock resignation—‘‘you won't 
go to dances. I suspect that a great 
many of the nicest men don’t. Then 
T’'ll be reduced to seeing you at home. 
There’s no credit in that, you know, for 
a girl.” e,. 

The afternoon deepened toa gold radi- 
ance that filled the cavern of the pool; the 
water grew dark, like jade. The other 

. Swimmers appeared far off and,strangé 
of heroic size; the scene vaguely re 
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omething he had half heard at school—something about 
)lympus, the region of the goddesses and gods. 

She turned over, floating with extended arms and a wet, 
eductive countenance. 

“You're so comfortable to be with,” she sighed con- 
entedly. 

His joy at her fine confidence grew more acute; it 
aounted to a poignant happiness that dismissed all other 
onsiderations of past or future. He drew unconsciously 
loser to her. Their shoulders touched. They moved apart 
vithout visible effort. Louis was ineffably thrilled by the 
aomentary pressure; she smiled at him. 

“There is a lot of things I’d like to say,” he told her; 
‘but you couldn’t believe them. It would sound like other 
tuff you have heard. Everybody uses the same 
vords,” he discovered, “no matter what they 
eel, It spoils things for—for times like this.” 

“Try!’’ she directly encouraged him. 

“Well—there’s my family: I owe them for 
rears of giving and things; then I see you only 
wice and the family is lost; you are the only 
hing that matters—the only real thing in the 
vorld.”’ 

“Don’t you think—life is arranged that way 
yurposely?”’ 

Her utter disregard of trivial precautions, 
rer ignoring of conventional pretense, swept S 
jim into a poignant tide of words. pe 

“The only thing in the world!”” he repeated. 
‘You are exactly what I’ve thought about and 
wanted all my life. Of course I didn’t know you 
sxisted, before. I didn’t know what it was I 
wanted; but I do now. This isn’t sudden; it 
wasn’t sudden even when I first saw you. I just 
‘ecognized that you were all.” 

“Tf JI admit so much,” she returned, 
“wouldn’t I seem frightfully conceited? You 
see, [like you—oh, a very great deal! And I’m 
sure your opinion is like the rest of you—fine 
and straight. This is so remarkable—the way 
we have seen each other free from the little 
things. It doesn’t happen often; we mustn’t waste our 
opportunity.” 

“T won’t waste a second of it,’”’ he replied. “‘I love you!” 

“T don’t realize quite yet just what that means; it should 
include so much.” She faced him, a submerged, wavering 
figure, with pale lips, candid eyes. ‘‘The others have gone 
in,’ she announced; ‘we ought to follow. Will you take 
me home, Louis?” 

Above, there was a clamor of gay voices from behind 
closed doors. Louis dressed slowly, lost in a haze of con- 
templative delight. He sat absently holding a brilliant 
yellow shoe until he was stirred by a clear summons from 
without. 

“Tie your ribbons in a hurry,” Linda James called; “we 
are deserted. The others have all gone down.” 

He slipped on his finger an emerald with supporting 
diamonds, settled the large, glittering horseshoe in a blind- 
ing tie and stepped outside. 

As Linda James saw him the smile slowly faded from her 
countenance, its place taken by a dawning surprise that 
she struggled to repress. 

“What’s the matter?”’ Louis asked sharply, and sud- 
denly his pleasure was weighted with heavy doubt. 

“Nothing ” she replied. She stopped, obviously at 
a loss to proceed. 

“What is the matter with me?”’ he insisted. 

“Of course nothing,” she repeated. ‘‘I—I just took for 
granted ——” 

“That you wanted to know me,” he finished her period 
hardily, “T’m going to ask you again,” he persisted. 

What's wrong with me? I’ll change it.” 

His resentment gave place to a consuming desire to 
rectify what she might consider his deficiencies. 

[ “How can I tell you?”’ she replied helplessly. ‘‘It’s so 
ridiculous, so impossible to discuss. I liked you beyond 
measure in the pool, and you are still you—straight and 
fine; you haven’t changed in anything that ought to 
count; but now ”? Her gaze rose from his suit, striped 
in a glaring design, to his flaring tie with its obvious dia- 
monds, to the jewels on his fingers. 

_ “It’s all wrong,” she continued. “I hate myself for 
It. . . . It’s your rings,’ she swept on honestly. 

You see, the men I have known don’t wear diamonds like 
that; and—and the rest of it; it is much too startling.” 

|, L00 loud!” he corrected her. 

a must be a snob at heart,” she addressed herself rather 
than him; “and I hate that more than anything else. I 
always thought the little things didn’t matter to me; but 
now, beside what must be the big things of life, they spoil 
all my joy.” 

You can’t help it,” he replied; “it’s born in you. I 
ought to have known you couldn’t take me just for my- 
self. Things are not fixed so easy as that. Do you know 
why you have never seen me at any of your balls or par- 
ties? . : It’s because my father keeps a saloon. Oh, 

they call it a café now. It is a very respectable place, with 
the best trade in the city; but it’s a saloon in spite of the 
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Louis Delabord Magnan Was Absurdly Happy 


refined decorations and bluff. I’m the son of Peter Magnan; 
all the men you go with know his place.” 

“I’m so terribly sorry!’ she said in a low voice. 

“We live in different worlds,” he went on thinly; “‘even 
the names are not the same. My sister is Ysobel Lorraine, 
her best friend is Agatha Inez, while you are Linda or 
Margaret.” 

“You can’t guess how I hate myself.” She faced him 
rigidly. ‘‘How you have ruined all my nice young conceit! 
Already I feel quite old and hard and enameled.”’ She put 
out her hand. ‘‘Good-by, Louis Magnan. Something’s 
terribly wrong with life or with me, and I’m not strong 
enough to overcome it. You will loathe me after a while— 
if you don’t forget.” : 

“Not either,’ Louis told her. ‘‘I never thought I’d get 
what I wanted, anyhow.” He turned and walked abruptly 
from her and stood looking fixedly out over the profound 
clear depths of the pool. ‘But it is unfair,’’ he whispered; 
“it’s unfair to put it in me and show it to me, and then 
shut the door.” 

Vv 

E PURPOSELY delayed his return home until dinner 

was over. It was dark in the living room and he was 
turning to go above when he saw a flutter of white in the 
corner. Louis switched on the light, illuminating his sister, 
Ysobel. Lorraine, hastily removing her head from the 
shoulder of a young, masculine caller. All his accumulated 
wretchedness escaped in an uncontrollable expression of 
displeasure. 

“You. make me sick,’’ he informed Ysobel Lorraine— 
“sitting in the dark, like a—a cook!” 

The girl rose to her greatest shapely height. 

““Indeed!”’ she retorted. ‘‘A cook! You don’t say! 
And right before my company! We'll see what papa has 
to say to that.” 

She swept from the room and Louis abruptly turned his 
back on the company. 

“He says,” Ysobel announced from the door, “that he’s 
in his room expecting you. I feel just awful, Looie Mag- 
nan!” she proceeded, stifling a sob. “I haven’t got the 
nerve to ——” She disappeared. 

Peter Magnan, in a royal purple house-coat elaborately 
flowered with braid, was visibly angry. 

“What's this,’ he demanded, “about you insulting 
Ysobel before her friend?”’ 

In view of the hopelessness of any explanation Louis 
attempted no reply. 
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“T’ve had my eye on you,” his parent 
went on. “I’ve saw how you acted—as 
if you were better’n some others; and I 
won’t have it.” 

“T don’t think I’m better,” Louis re- 
turned; “‘only Ps 

“T’vesaw,”’ the other interrupted; ‘‘too 
good for your sister and parents, with your 
glum face spoiling all the fun. I haven’t 
said anything, but this last can’t be stood. 
I’m going to take a hand now and cure 
your foolishness.” 

“You don’t see,’ Louis maintained, 
“and you won’t let me finish. I was going 
to say that I—I like things different from 
the rest. I like things clear; 
and it’s muddy to sit round in the dark 
hugging Johnny Arbogast.” 

“Nobody’s the worse for an innocent 
hug,”’ Peter Magnan pronounced, ‘“‘and 
courting ain’t done in a full light; any 
fool knows that. But that is not it—I 
won’t have you frowning round here su- 
perior. You’ll go to work—that’s where 
you'll go!” 

Mrs. Magnan, comfortable in volumi- 
nous, pale-blue draperies, hastily entered 
through an inner door. ‘‘ My soul!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Whatever’s the matter? 
Ysobel Lorraine is crying herself pink, 
and won’t go back and sit with young 
Arbogast; and here you two are, fussing.” 

‘‘Looie insulted his sister,’ Peter Mag- 
nan informed her. 

“Well, it’s a shame!’”’ Mrs. Magnan 
asserted hotly. ‘“‘Ysobel is a good little 
girl. What took you, Looie?”’ 

*‘T didn’t mean all that,’’ Louis returned wearily. 

Suddenly he realized the utter impossibility of estab- 
lishing any understanding with his family. They might, 
so far as any sympathy went, as well have been speaking 
different languages. He gazed at them, at their red, 
exasperated faces, with a species of wonderment. He 
was conscious of his debt to them, of instinctive, deep- 
rooted affection; but, more powerful than any other con- 
sideration, the instinct for self-expression, the impulse 
driving him toward something different, ruled. 

“T’d be glad to go to work,” he told the older man. 

“T’ll go down to the ice plant you control to-morrow.” 

“Teenothing!’’ the otherstoutly maintained. ‘‘ You'll 

go into the café, into your father’s legitimate business, 

that’s fed and clothed you and sent you round the country 
in a giddy yellow automobile.” 

“You mean the saloon,’’ Louis corrected him. 

“Tt ain’t no such thing—a saloon!”’ his mother cut in. 
“What do you mean, calling your papa’s café that, after 
the money he spent for those art panels, and the hangings 
and all? It’s the most respectable retail place in the 
city—that’s what it is—with no ladies’ entrance, and x 

Peter Magnan stopped her with a commanding gesture. 

‘He can call it anything he likes, but there he goes. He 
can sit with the cashier and see the people handled; maybe 
that will put some sense in him.” 

“T think not,’’ Louis Delabord Magnan asserted. 

“Too good, ain’t you?” 

“Not that.” 

“Too refined for your father’s honest business?” 

“Don’t haggle at him any more to-night, papa,’’ Mrs. 
Magnan entreated. “It’s the French blood in him that 
turns easy. He’ll be reasonable another time. Won’t you, 
Looie?”’ 

“Damn the French blood!”’ the senior Magnan exploded. 


VI 


HE following day Louis made his way to a towering, 

ornate structure in the heart of the city’s choicest 
financial district, where he was shot smoothly aloft to a 
floor occupied by a single firm, a single name. On a door 
opposite the elevators was inscribed in inconspicuous gold 
letters: Canning & Company, Contractors. 

Louis entered and stood at a varnished rail before a 
scene of utmost crowded activity. The floor was occupied 
by ascore of desks and crossed by constantly passing files 
of clerks; there was a constant, subdued clatter of voices 
and recording machines. He stopped a young man. 

“Mr. Canning?” Louis inquired. 

“Name?” 

“Louis Magnan.” 

The clerk returned after a short absence. 

“Door to the right, straight through.” 

Beyond opaque glass walls Louis entered the office of the 
contractor. The latter, seated behind an oppressive ex- 
panse of mahogany, had a bare, surprisingly gaunt coun- 
tenance, as if the dry skin had been stretched over a cage 
of sharply bent wires, and small, frosty blue eyes. However, 
he greeted Louis Magnan genially. 

““Something from your father?’ he asked. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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LE THIS paper I propose to speculate a little 


about the future development of these four 
great states, whose destinies are likely to be 
much more closely interwoven than their past 
histories have been. I believe that the stars in 
their courses tend to draw these states together 
into a dominant peace alliance, maintaining 
the peace of the world. There may be other 
stars in that constellation—Italy, Japan, a 
confederated Latin America, forexample. I do 
not propose to deal with that possibility now, 
but only to dwell upon the development of 
understandings and common aims between 
France, Russia and the English-speaking states. 
They have all shared one common experience 
during the last two years; they have had an 
enormous loss of self-sufficiency. This has been 
particularly the case with the United States of America. 
At the beginning of this war the United States was still 
possessed by the glorious illusion that her people were aloof 
from general international politics; that they needed no 
allies and need fear no enemies; that they constituted a 
sort of asylum from war and all the bitter stresses and 
hostilities of the Old World. Themselves secure, they could 
intervene with grim resolution to protect their citizens all 
over the world. Had they not bombarded Algiers? 


Our Condensed Course in World Politics 


I REMEMBER that soon after the outbreak of the war I 
lunched at the Savoy Hotel, in London, when it was 
crammed with Americans suddenly swept out of Europe 
by the storm. My host happened to be a man of some 
diplomatic standing, and several of them came and talked 
to him. They were full of these Old World ideas of Amer- 
ican immunity. Their indignation was comical even at the 
time. Some of them had been hustled; some had lost their 
luggage in Germany. When, they asked, was it to be 
returned to them? Some seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that, war or no war, an American tourist had a perfect 
right to travel about in the Vosges, or up and down the 
Rhine, just as he thought fit. One family had actually 
been careering about in a cart—their automobile seized— 
between the closing lines of French and Germans, brightly 
unaware of the disrespect of bursting shells for American 
nationality. 

Since those days the American nation has lived politically 
a hundred years. 

The people of the United States have shed their delusion 
that there is an Eastern and a Western hemisphere, and 
that nothing can ever pass between them but immigrants 
and tourists and trade, and realized that this world is one 
round globe that gets smaller and smaller, if you measure 
it by days’ journeys, every decade. They are only going 
over the lesson the British have learnt in the last score or 
so of years. This is one world and bayonets are a crop that 
spreads. Let them gather and seed, it matters not how far 
from you, and a time will come when they will be sticking 
up under your nose. There is no real peace but the peace 
of the whole world, and that is only to be kept by the 
whole world resisting and suppressing aggression wherever 
it arises. 

To anyone who watches the American press this real- 
ization has been more and more manifest. From dreams 
of aloofness America comes round very rapidly to a con- 
ception of an active participation in the difficult business of 
statescraft. She is thinking of alliances; of throwing her 
weight and influence upon the side of law and security. No 
longer a political Thoreau in the woods, a sort of vegetarian 
recluse among nations, she 
girdsherself fora manly part 
in the toilsome world of men. 

So far as I can judge the 
American mind is eminently 
free from any sentimental 
leaning toward the British. 
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Americans have a traditional hatred of the Hanoverian 
Monarchy and a democratic disbelief in autocracy. They 
are far more acutely aware of differences than resem- 
blances. 

They suspect every Englishman of being a bit of a gentle- 
man and a bit of a flunky. I have never found in America 
anything like that feeling, common in the mass of English 
people, which prevents the use of the word foreigner for 
an American; there is nothing to reciprocate the sympathy 
and pride that English and Irish republicans and radicals 
feel for the States. 

Few Americans realize that there are such beings as 
English republicans. What has linked them with the Brit- 
ish hitherto has been very largely the common language 
and literature; it is only since the war began that there 
seems to have been any appreciable development of fra- 
ternal feeling. And that has been not so much discovery 
of a mutual affection as the realization of a far closer com- 
munity of essential thought and purpose than has hitherto 
been suspected. The Americans, after thinking the matter 
out with great frankness and vigor, do believe that Britain 
is, on the whole, fighting against aggression and not for 
profit; that she is honestly backing France and Belgium 
against an intolerable attack; and that the Hohenzollern 
Empire is a thing which needs discrediting and, if possible, 
destroying in the interests of all humanity, Germany 
included. 


The Search for American Affinities 


ye D they find that, allowing for their greater nearness, the 
British are thinking about these things almost exactly 
as they think about them. They follow the phases of 
the war in Great Britain—the strain, the blunderings, the 
tenacity, the onset of conscription in an essentially non- 
military community—with the complete understanding of 
a people similarly circumstanced, differing only by scale and 
distance. They 
have been through 
something of the 
sort already; they 
may have some- 
thing of the sort 
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happen again. It had not occurred to them 
hitherto how parallel we were. They begin to 
have inklings of how much more parallel we 
may presently become. 

There is evidence of a real search for Amer- 
ican affinities among the other peoples of the. 
world; it is a new war-made feature of the 
thoughtful literature and journalism of Amer- 
ica. And it is interesting to note how partial _ 
and divided these affinities must necessarily be. 

Historically and politically the citizen of | 
the United States must be drawn most closely _ 
to France. France is the one other successful | 
modern republic; she was the instigator and 
friend of American liberation. With Great 
Britain the tie of language, the tradition of per- 
sonal freedom and the strain in the blood are 
powerful links. But both France and Britain are old 
countries, thickly populated, with a great and ancient 
finish and completeness, full of implicit relationships. 
America is by comparison crude, uninformed, explicit, a new 
country, still turning fresh soil, still turning over but half- 
explored natural resources. 
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Harvard Older Than Petrograd 


ote United States constitute a modern country, a coun- 
try on an unprecedented scale, being organized from the 
very beginning on modern lines. There is only one other 
such country upon the planet, and that curiously enough 
is parallel in climate, size and position—Russia in Asia. 
Even Russia in Europe belongs rather to the newness that 
is American than to the tradition that is European; 
Harvard was founded more than half a century before 
Petrograd. ' 

When I looked through the train window on my way to 
Petrograd from Germany, the little towns I saw were like 
no European towns I had ever seen. The wooden houses, 
the broad, unmade roads, the traffic, the winter-bitten 
scenery, a sort of untidy spaciousness, took my mind in- 
stantly to the country one sees in the back part of New 
York as one goes from Boston to Niagara. ‘ 

And the reality follows the appearance. The United 
States and Russia are the west and the east of the same 
thing; they are great modern states, developing from the 
beginning upon a scale that only railways make possible. 
France and Britain may perish in the next two centuries, 
or they may persist; but there can be no doubt that two 
centuries ahead Russia and the United States will be two 
of the greatest masses of fairly homogeneous populations on 
the globe. 

There are no countries with which the people of the 
United States are so likely to develop sympathy and a 
sense of common values and common interests as with 
these three nations, unless it be with the Scandinavian 
peoples. 

The Scandinavian peoples have developed a tendency to 
an extra-European outlook; to look west and east rather 
than southward; to be pacifist and progressive in a man- 
ner essentially American. 

From any close sympathy with Germany the Americans 
are cut off at present by the Hohenzollerns and the system 
of ideas that the Hohenzollerns have imposed upon German 
thought. So long as the Germans cling to the tawdry tra- 
dition of the empire; so long as they profess militarism; 
so long as they keep up their ridiculous belief in some 
strange racial superiority to the rest of mankind—it is 
absurd to expect any codperative feeling between them 
and any other great people. The American tradition is 
based upon the casting 
off of a Germanic mon- 
archy; it is its cardinal 
idea. These sturdy re- 
publicans did not fling out 
the Hanoverians and their 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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I Seen Her Stow Down 
and Swing In, and Then 
Stand Up and Whirt a Rope 


4 


HEN all three of us—Old Man Wright and 

V V Bonnie Bell and me—went inside the door 

of that big new house we stood there for a 

minute or so; and at first I thought we had got into 

the wrong place—especial since that sad man looked 

like he thought so too. It was all lit up inside and you 

could see away back into the hall—little carpets of all sorts 

of colors laying round, and pictures on the wall, and a fire 

away on beyond somewhere ina grate. I never seen a hotel 
furnished better. 

Old Man Wright was like a man that’s won a elephant on 
a lottery ticket. Bonnie Bell looks at him and looks at me 
like she missed something. On the whole, I reckon we was 
the three lonesomest, scaredest, unhappiest people in all 
that big town—it was Christmas Eve too! 

There was a lot of other people in a row standing down 
the hall, back of this sad man. He located us at last and 
begun to help Old Man Wright take off his overcoat—and 
me too; but I wouldn’t let him. I wasn’t sick or nothing. 
So we stood there a little while, dressed up and just come 
to our new home ranch. 

“That will do, William,” says Bonnie Bell tothe sad man. 

“Father,” says she, and she leads him to the row of folks 
in the hall, “these are all our people that I have engaged. 
This is Mary, our cook; and Sarah, the first maid. An- 
nette is going to be my maid.” 

Well, she went down the line and introduced us to a 
dozen of em, I reckon. I just barely did know enough not 
to shake hands. Some of ’em touched their foreheads and 
the girls bobbed. They didn’t talk none and they didn’t 
shake hands. 

By now Bonnie Bell’s maid had her coat over her arm 
and them two was starting upstairs. : 

“T’'ll be back in a minute, dad,” says she. “ William will 
take you and Curly into your room.” 

The sad man he walks off down the hall, us following, 
and we come to a place right in the center of the house— 
and he left us there. We stopped when we went through 
the door. 

What do you know? Bonnie Bell had fitted up that 
room precisely like the big room in the old home ranch! 
All our old things was there—how she got them I never 
knew, There was the old table, with the pipes and papers 
on it, and tobacco scattered round, and bottles over on the 
shelf, and a bridle or so—just the same place all the way 
through. She even had the stones of the old fireplace 
brought on—one nicked, where Hank Anderson shot the 
cook once, 


Ba Curly,” says Old Man Wright after a 

He leads me over to the corner of the room, aside of the 
fireplace. Dang me, if there wasn’t our two old saddles, 
wore slick and shiny! Old Man Wright stands there in his 
spiketail coat, and he runs his hand down that old stirrup 
leather a time or two; and for a little while he can’t say 
nothing at all—me neither. 

(Ain't she some girl, Curly?” says he after a while. 

“She’s the ace, Colonel,” says I. 
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“« Ain’t a thing overlooked,” says he, thoughtful, walking 
round the place, his hands in his pockets. 

By and by he come up to half a bottle of corn whisky— 
the same one that had stood on the table out on the Circle 
Arrow. He picks it up and pours hisself out a drink, 
thoughtful, and shoves it over to me. , 

“Byvery little thing!”’ says he. ‘‘Not a thing left out! 
It’s the same place. Gawd bless the girl anyways! I 
don’t think I could of stood it at all if she hadn’t fixed up 
this room for you and me. I was just going to stampede.” 

“Well, Colonel,” says I, “here’s looking at you! I see 
we’ve got a place where we can come in and unbuckle. It 
makes it a heap easier. I wasn’t happy none at all before 
now.” 

“She done it all herself,’ says her pa, setting his glass 
down and looking round the room once more. ‘I give her 
free hand. The architeck had marked this place ‘Den,’ I 
reckon. Huh! I don’t call it a den—I call it home, sweet 
home. If it wasn’t for this room,” says he, ‘“‘this would be 
one hell of a Christmas, wouldn’t it, Curly? But never 
mind; we’re going to break into this town or get awful good 
reasons why.” 

“You reckon we can, Colonel?”’ says I. 

“Shore, we can!’’ says he. ‘‘We got to! 
want it?” 

“‘For instance,” says I, “‘what’s the name of our neigh- 
bors over next door to us, you reckon?”’ 

“That’s where Old Man Wisner lives,”’ says he, grin- 
ning. ‘‘Them was the folks that set over at the table that 
Henderson pointed out to us to-night. He’s the biggest 
packer in Chicago, president or something in about all the 
banks and everything else—there ain’t no better people 
than what the Wisners are. And don’t we live right next 
door to’em? Can you beat it? That’s why the land cost 
so much. 

“Wisner didn’t want us to buy this place; he wanted to 
buy it hisself, but buy it cheap. It was him or me, and 
I got it. Still, when I want to be neighbor to a man I’m 
going to be a neighbor whether he likes it or not.” 

“You reckon they’ll like us?” says I. 

“They got to,” says he. 

We was standing up, our glasses in hand, looking out 
through the door down the hall to where things was all 
bright and shiny; and just then we heard Bonnie Bell come 
down the stairs and call out: 

“Oo-hoo, dad!”’ 

We raises our glasses to her when she come in the door. 
She had took off the clothes she wore down at the hotel and 
had on something light and loose, silk, better for wearing 
in the house. The house was all warm, too, and in our 
fireplace—the old smoky one—some logs was burning 
right cheerful. 

“How! Kid,” says we, and meant it. 


Don’t she 
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7 It was a new sort of Christmas to us, but we 
lived it down. The next morning we all acted as 
much like kids as we could, which is all there is to 
any Christmas. My socks was full of candy, and 
Old Man Wright he had a Teddy bear in his— 
partways anyhow. Then Bonnie Bell she give him a new 
gold watch with bells in it, and me a couple of pins for my 
necktie. I never could get ’em in right. 

After a while we come down to breakfast. We was in 
a big room that faced toward the Wisners’ and likewise 
toward the lake. I reckon you could see forty mile up and 
down from where we set eating. It was warm in the room, 
though there wasn’t much fire, and we all felt comfortable. 

You could see out our windows right over the lot of the 
Wisners’; we could see into their house same as they could 
see into ours. There was a garridge set back toward the 
lake, same as ours, about on the same line, and beyond 
that you could see a boathouse. They had trees in their 
yard like ours, but ours was almost as big, though just 
planted. You could see where our flower beds was laid out, 
and the lines of little green trees all set in close together. 
On beyond the Wisners’ you could see a whole row of other 
houses, all big and fine like theirs and ours. 

All the whole country was covered with snow that morn- 
ing. The wind was still blowing and the lake coming in 
mighty rough; you could hear the noise of it through the 
windows. It shore looked cold outside and it was cold. 
You can freeze to death respectable in Wyoming, but in 
Chicago you keep on freezing and don’t freeze to death, 
but wish you would, you are that cold. 

Well, like I said, it was warm in the big room where we 
et. Bonnie Bell had a couple of yellow canary birds which 
was able to set up and sing, which Old Man Wright said 
was almost more than he could do hisself. Breakfast come 
on alittle at a time—you couldn’t tell how much of it there 
was going to be; but it made good, though it didn’t start 
out very strong. By and by it got round to ham and aigs, 
which made us feel better. I never tasted better coffee; it 
was better than anything we had on the Yellow Bull. 
Ours out there was mostly extract, in pound packages— 
beans, I think, maybe. 

“‘How do you like our new house, dad?”’ says she. 

“They can’t beat it, Bonnie Bell,’’ says he. 

“Dad; dear old dad!’ says she. ‘I’m so glad you like 
it. I done it all for you.” 

“How do you mean?”’ says he. 

“Why, of course, you know what a sacrifice it was for me 
to come here and leave the old place! But I seen you 
wanted it. If I thought it wasn’t all right I believe it 
would break my heart.” 

“T know it,” says he. ‘I know what a sacrifice you 
made when you come here on my account. If anything 
come out wrong for you because of that sacrifice it shore 
would break my heart. ‘Button, button,’ says he, ‘who’s 
got the sacrifice?’ If you leave it to me I’d say it was 
Curly, and not neither of us. Forgetit, sis, and have another 
warfle.”’ 

“How do you like the place, Curly?”’ says she to me. 
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“‘T never seen anything like it,” says 
I. “Like enough you paid too much 
though. I bet you paid two or three 
thousand dollars for this land—you was 
fooling when you said over two hun- 
dred thousand; and there ain’t enough 
of it to rope a cow on at that. You 
could have bought several sections of 
real land for the same money; and how 
many cows this here house cost there 
can’t nobody figure.”’ 

About then I heard a noise out in 
the street. Four or five people— Dutch, 
maybe—was playing in a band out 
there in front of the Wisners’. A man 
come out and shooed ’em away. They 
stood out in front of our place then and 
kepton playing. Itseems like you can’t 
eat in Chicago without someone plays 
music around. The way these people 
played shore was hell. 

““Here; take ’em out some money, 
William,” says Old Man Wright. ‘‘It’s 
Christmas. We got to be forgiving.”’ 

They played some more then, and 
every morning since. I always hated 
’em and I reckon everybody else did 
along in there, but there didn’t seem to 
be no way to run ’em off. 

“Well,” says Old Man Wright when 
we finished our breakfast, ‘‘what are 
we going to do to-day, sis?”’ says he. 
“Tt’s good tracking snow, but there 
ain’t nothing to track. There ain’t no 
need to see how the hay’s holding out 
or to wonder if the cows can break 
through the ice to get at water. There 
ain’t no horses in the barns. We ain’t 
got a single thing to do—not even feed 
the dogs.” 

Bonnie Bell was reading in the paper 
which William, the sad man, had put 
by our plates. Her eyes got kind of soft 
and wetlike. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do, dad,” 
says she. “Look at this list of poor 
people here in town that ain’t got no 
Christmas.” 

“T’ve got you, sis,” says he. “William, 
go tell the driver to bring the big car 
round; and tell the cook to get several 
baskets, full of grub—we’re going to have a little party.” 

Well, by and by the chauffore brought the car round in 
front and we went out; and William and the others loaded 
her up with baskets. The chauffore was looking kind of 
pale and shaky. He seemed to have something on his 
mind. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, sir,”’ 
to Old Man Wright. 
see, it was Christmas Eve —— 

“Why, that’s all right,’’ says Old Man Wright to him. 
“Don’t mention it—Christmas is due to come once a year 
anyhow.” 

“Tl not let it occur again,”’ says the chauffore, touching 
his hat again. 

“What? Christmas?” says Old Man Wright. ‘‘ You 
can’t help it. But when I give a man a ten-spot I never 
ask him what he done with it.” 

The man looked at him kind of funny. I knew then he’d 
been celebrating the night before, and I was right glad he 
hadn’t begun to celebrate until after he’d drove us home, 
for he was jerky yet. 

Christmas is a time when folks ought to be happy. We 
wasn’t happy none that day. I never seen before what it 
was to be real poor. Here in this town, where -there is so 
much money, it seemed like there was hundreds and thou- 
sands of people hadn’t saw a square meal in their whole 
lives. 

You couldn’t hardly stand it to see ’em—at least I 
couldn’t. We spent our day that way—our first Christmas 
in town—trying to feed all the hungry people there was; 
and we couldn’t. It was the saddest Christmas I ever had 
in all my life. 

That night Old Man Wright and me didn’t stop to put 
on our regular eating clothes, as Bonnie Bell said we ought 
to, and we all set down in her dining room for dinner, feel- 
ing kind of thoughtful and thinking of how many people 
wasn’t going to get no such a dinner that night. As for 
us, we had plenty; and believe me, there was something 
which filled a long-felt want for Old Man Wright and me, 
What do you think? 

Why, ham shank and greens! 

“Sis,” says her pa, “‘you certainly are thoughtful. Hivery 
little thing!” 

We could see out our windows over into the Wisners’ 
windows—it seemed like they had forgot to pull down their 
blinds, same as we had. They didn’t seem to be nobody at 
home, only one young man. He come in all by hisself, all 


says he, touching his hat 
“T didn’t mean to be late; but, you 
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iN We alae 2) A dressed up, and there was three 


men waiting on him at the table. 
At length I calls attention to this, 
and Bonnie Bell turns her head and 
looks across. 

“William,” says she, ‘“‘draw the blinds; and be more 
careful after this.” 

VI 
ELL, things rocked along this way and we got 
through the winter someways, though every once in 
a while I taken a cold along of being shut up so much. 
There wasn’t nowhere to go and nothing to do except to 
read the papers and wish you was dead. 

Old Man Wright couldn’t stand it no more; so he goes 
downtown and rents him a fine large office in a big build- 
ing, with long tables with glass on top, and big chairs, 
something like in a bank. He didn’t put no business sign 
on the door—just his name: J. W. Wright. 

Vm lazy enough for anybody, like any cowpuncher—I 
don’t believe in working only in spots; but sometimes I’d 
get so tired of doing nothing at the house that I’d get the 
chauffore to take me down to Old Man Wright’s office, 
where I felt more at home. Nobody never come in to see 
us once—not in several months. We didn’t have no neigh- 
bors, and we begun to see that that was the truth. I 
couldn’t understand it, for we’d never got caught at nothing. 

“‘Colonel,” says I one morning, “do you reckon they’re 
holding our past up against us anyways?” says I. ‘‘We 
spend a awful lot of money, but what do we get for it? 
Not a soul has came in our new house. As for me, I know 
I ain’t earning no salary.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Curly,” says he. ‘‘You’re 
getting plenty of grub and a place to sleep, ain’t you? I’m 
the one that ought to worry, because I can’t hardly find 
nothing to do here except make a little money.” 

“Won’t there nobody play cards or nothing? 
there no sports in this town?” says I. 

“Poker here is a mere name.” He shakes his head. ‘“‘If 
you push in a hundred before the draw you're guilty of 
manslaughter. But there is other ways of making money.” 

“How is the deferred payments on the Circle Arrow 
coming on?”’ says I. 

“One come in, so far, interest and all,” says he. ‘I wish’t 
it hadn’t. First thing I know, I’ll be as rich as Old Man 
Wisner here. I see he wants to run for alderman up in 
that ward. Now I wonder what his game is there—it 
don’t stand to reason he’d want to be a alderman, now, 
unless there’s something under it. You’d think he was 
trying to run the town and the whole world, too, wouldn’t 
you?”’ 

“T don’t like that outfit,” saysI. ‘‘They ain’t friendly. 
If a man don’t neighbor with you, like enough he’s stealing 
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“The Old Lady She Turns Up Her Nose and 
Looks the Other Way’’ 
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somewhere and don’t want) ‘to 


be watched.”’ 


“That certainly is go,” says | { 
“Still, I been busy enough ! 


he. 
for a while.” 


But he only laughs at that. 


“For instance,” says he, “you — 


see all them electric lights all 


over this town. I begun to study — 
: about them things when I first 
come here. There’s a sort oflittle © 


thing inside that they burn— 
carbon they call it. I seen that 
everybody would keep their eyes 
on the light and not notice the 
carbon. But still they had to 
have carbon. I put a little into 
a company that made them 
things—not much; only a hun- 
dred thousand or so. Since then, 
what have they done? Why, 
they’ve turned in and gave me 
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“The first thing you know, P| 
I says to him, “you'll lose your 
roll, and then where will we be?” | 
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eighty per cent stock for noth-— 


ing, and raised the cash dividend 
until I’m making twenty per 


a iin é cent on all I invested and what 


I didn’t invest too. Such thige> 
bores me. 

“Then again, there’s my ee 
ber business,” says he, “rubber 
tires. The second day we owned 
the big car she busts a couple of 
tires—fifty dollars orso per each. 

I begun to figure out how many 
\ cars they -was running in this 
town, up and down the avenue 
and all over all the other streets, 
each one of ’em with four tires 
on and all four of ’em steadily 
wearin’ out. I figure the tires 
runs from fifteen to sixty dollars 
apiece and that somebody spends 
alot of money for them. ThenI 
went and bought into a good company that makes them 
things, a few months ago—not much; only a couple of 
hundred thousand or so. But what’s the use?” He sets 
back and yawns, looking tired. 

“T can’t help it. I can’t find no game in this country 
that’s hard enough to play for to be interesting. What 
them rubber-tire people done was to make me a present of 
a whole lot of more stock the other day and raise the divi- 
dends. I can’t buy into no company at all, it seems like, 
unless every twenty minutes or so they up and declare 
another dividend. I don’t like it. I wish’t I could find 
some real man’s-size game to play, because I’m like you— 
I get lonesome.”’ 

Still, he was looking thoughtful. 

“Some games we can play,” says he. ‘‘Then again, 
seems like there’s others we can’t. Now about the kid —” 

“‘She’s busy all the time,” says I to him. “She reads and 
paints. Sundays she goes to church, while you and me 
only put on a collar that hurts. Week days she goes down 
to the picture galleries and into the liberry. She buys 
books. She’s got her own cars—the big car and the elec- 
tric brougham you give her on her birthday last week— 
ain’t a thing in the world she ain’t got. She’s plumb 
happy.” 

“Except that she ain’t!”’ 

“You mean that we don’t know nobody—nobody comes 
in to visit??? He nods. 

“Well, why don’t we go in and call on them Wisner peo- 
ple that lives next to us?”’ says I. 

‘““We can’t do that; the rules of the game is that thefolks 
living in a place first has to make the first call.” 

“That’s a fool rule,”’ says I. 

“Shore it is; but Bonnie Bell knows all them rules and 
she ain’t going to make any break—Old Man Smith taught 
her a few things—or maybe she learned it instinctive from 
her ma. 

“Her ma was a Maryland Janney. They pretty near 
knew. Andyet shetold me Oh, shucks, Curly!” 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She says she met Old Lady Wisner fair out on the 
sidewalk one morning and she was going to speak to her; 
they was both of them going down to their cars, which was 
standing side by side on the street. The old lady she turns 
up her nose, such as there was of it, and she looks the other 
way. That hurt my girl a good deal. You know she ain’t 
got a unkind thought in her heart for nobody or nothing on 
earth. She never was broke to be afraid of nothing or 
expect nothing but good of nobody—you and me taught 
her that, didn’t we, Curly? And that old cat wouldn’t look 
at my girl! Well, Curly, that’s what I mean when I 
there is some games that seems hard to play. Do 
woman get the worst of it every way of the deck anyhow 
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“Well now,” says I, “‘ain’t there no way we can break in 
there comfortablelike?”’ 

“T don’t see how,”’ says he, shaking his head. 

“Why. ean’t we kill their dog?” says I. ‘‘Something 
friendly, just to start things going.” 

“That ain’t no good,” says he. ‘We tried it. Bonnie 
Bell already killed two of their dogs with her new electric 
brougham. You see, she had to go out and run it for her- 
elf, for she says she can ride anything that has hair on it, 
sven if it’s only curled hair in the cushions. First thing you 
snow, the Wisner dog—pug nose it was, with its tail curled 
tight—it goes out on the road, acting like it owned the 
whole street, same as-its folks does. Well, right then him 
and Bonnie Bell’s new electric mixes it. The dog got the 
worst of it. 

“TLook-a-here, Curly,” says he after a while, and pulls a 
square piece of paper outen his pocket. ‘‘Here’s what we 
zot in return for that—before Bonnie Bell had time to say 
she was sorry. The old lady wrote, for once: 


“Mrs. David Abraham Wisner requests that the people 
living next door to her exercise greater care in the opera- 
tion of their vehicles, as the animal lost through the crimi- 
nal carelessness of one of these people was of great value. 


“‘Ain’t that hell?’’ says he. ‘‘Cheerful, ain’t it? No 
name signed to it—nothing! But you can see from that 
just how they felt. That was a few days ago. They got a 
new dog: Well, other morning, Bonnie 
Bell killed that one! 

“The trouble with them dogs is, they 
been used to thinking they own this 
whole end of the street. They don’t 
seem to recognize that we’re anybody 
at all. It’s a awful thing, and it put 
Bonnie Bell in wrong. She didn’t know 
what to do. She was so mad she 
wouldn’t write. So she sends for 
Jimmie—I mean James, our chauffore— 
1e’s got almost sober lately, it being 
shree months or so since Christmas, 
ind him knowing a lot about dogs. So 
she buys a new dog for them—a large 
yne that you can see easy, a collie dog; 
indJimmie says he paid one-fifty for it.” 

‘A dollar and a half is more than any 
log is worth,”’ says I, ‘‘especial a dog 
shat has anything to do with someone 
ike that Wisner woman.” 

“A dollar and a half!”’ says he. “A 
1undred and fifty is what it cost; this 
vas a swell dog—a young collie about 
1yearold. Well, Bonnie Bell, she sends 
t round by James, our chauffore, with 
1er compliments. Their butler takes it 
n. I don’t know whether it’s going to 
stick or not. It’s a sort of olive branch. 
You see, Bonnie Bell can’t write to no 
such people, but she is sorry for killing 
heir dogs and she wants to make good 
somehow. I think it was a right good 
vay. It looks like she knew her own 
dlace and could hold her own, and yet 
ike she was willing to meet ’em half- 
vay on values. : 

“Well, that’s all we can do,” says he. 
‘Let it go the way it lays on the board. 
_ don’t like Old Man Wisner a little bit 
inyhow.” 

“Well,” says I, “if he’s running for 
ulderman, why don’t you run for sher’f 
or something, just to keep occupied?” 

“Tm studying my ward,” says he. 
‘I don’t know very many of the saloon 
deople yet. You have to be pretty far along to get to be 
sher’f in a place like this. But now, a alderman might be 
asier, if you went at it right. Anyways, the way they 
lave acted, I feel like I’d copper any game Old Man Wisner 
vas playing. I kind of feel in my bones that him and me 
S$ going to lock horns, Curly. I don’t like the way he 
iets; and I tell you, when I want a neighbor to be friendly 
vith me he’s got to be friendly sometime, whether he likes 
t or not.” 

Old Man Wright gets up now and walks around some, 
‘ind of grinning. 

“But, on the whole, I may find something to keep me 
yusy here in town. For instance, Old Man Wisner is back 
f some sort of steal, shore as you’re born, in the Lake 
shore Electric Extension that’s going on up in there—the 
saper says he’s been selling it, or the interests has. Why? 
Te never done a direct thing in his life—that ain’t the way 
1e does business; for that matter, it ain’t the way business 
3 done in the city nohow. It’s always done at a side door, 
\ot at a front door, the way we done it on the Yellow 
3ull—straight out, even-Steven. 

I figure he starts that story to make that stock cheap. 
Vell, the other day I buy up a little of it, right cheap at 
hat—not much; only a few hundred thousand. dollars. 
Now I figure that if it ever goes up for Old Man Wisner it 


will go up some for me. I may buy some-more of it:-I 
don’t know as it is worth anything—maybe not; but it 
certainly would please me if I could find some kind of a 
side game here where I couldn’t make no money. I’m 
bored, Curly,” says he; ‘‘that’s what’s-the matter with 
me.” 


But still he came round again and again to the real- 


center of our coming to town—Bonnie Bell.. Him and me 
could have had a good time, but we knew perfectly well 
that she wasn’t having no good time. 

“Curly,” says he, kind of frowning and his jaw working 
some, “‘she ain’t got a friend in this whole damn town.” 

“Listen at you!” says I to him. ‘‘ What are you talking 
about? She has got us, ain’t she? We are her friends. 
We've raised her. We are going to take care of her. Ain’t 
we enough?” 

“No, Curly,” says he to me, sober; ‘‘we ain’t enough.” 


vil 


ELL,” says Old Man Wright to Bonnie Bell one day 
about four o’clock when we was having a cup of tea, 

which William insists we ought to drink then, “‘what have 
them folks over there said about the dog you sent ’em?”’ 
“They haven’t said a 

word,” says Bonnie Bell. 

“They kept the dog 

though. I don’t think 

much of that cinchy out- 

fit, if you’ask me, dad.” 
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“Give That New Dog We've Got a Year or So and He’ll Eat Up 


That Pup of Yours’’ 


“Nor me neither,”’ says he. “It was too bad you run 
over their dog, or so many of their dogs; but then you 
done what you could, sending ’em another dog as big as 
all you killed. A collie is right smart. I hope this one will 
keep on the sidewalk and not get under the wheels. That 
Boston dog of yours always has me guessing.” 

Well, we talked on a while, both of us sort of joshing her 
on her dog deal, until she gets up and goes away from the 
little table where she is setting and stands in front of the 
window, looking out, her teacup in her hand. 

All at once she says: “‘Good Lord!”’ 

‘“What’s wrong?” says her pa, and we all holler at her. 
But she is out of the room and down at the door before we 
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can stop her, all-in her gingham apern and cap, like she is 
then; for she had been looking after the housecleaning — 
though William looks at her sad for not being dressed up 
more. 

We went to the window and looked out. All at once we 
heard a awful barking going on down there, and we seen 
what had happened. That new dog of theirs had come 
into our yard to look around, and Bonnie Bell’s Boston 
dog, Peanut—which mostly rode in her car with her—had 
jumped this here visiting dog, and they was having it out 
industrious and sincere, right in our front yard. 

Well, sir, it was one of the prettiest fights you ever seen. 
A collie ain’t no slouch in a scrap, and if this dog wouldn’t 
of been so young he like enough could of licked Peanut, all 
right. But, you see, Peanut he was taking care of his own 
folks, according to the way he figured it, and this was a 
intrusion on the part of the Wisner dog. 

Anything that’s got bull pup in him, like Peanut had, 
ain’t got no sense about fighting; so Peanut he mixed it 
with the collie copious, and they tumbled all over the yard 
until you couldn’t hardly tell which was which. At last 
Peanut got hisself a good leg holt, and the collie hollers 
bloody murder and starts for home and mother through 
the fence, Peanut hanging on. 

It seems like their front door was open; and the collie 
he made for it, hollering every jump, and Peanut after him. 
He chases him plumb up the steps and clear into the house, 
and that was all we could see for a while, except Bonnie 
Bell standing in her cap and apern, looking across. Then 
through the window we could see folks 
running round here and there, like the 
dogs had got into the middle of the 
house and was still mixing it. 

By and by—three or four minutes— 
their butler comes out, holding Peanut 
by the collar, and drops him on the 
front steps. But Peanut he is game, 
and he ain’t had no satisfaction out of 
thisscrap; so he goes back and scratches 
most of the paint offen their front door, 
and barks and howls, trying to get back 
in to finish his job. 

Bonnie Bell she stands there just 
crying because she is so much ashamed, 
and she calls and whistles to Peanut. 
When he comes, at last, he does it look- 
ing over his shoulder and growling, and 
daring that other dog to come out and 
knock a chip off his shoulder. 

When Bonnie Bell came back in, 
carrying Peanut, happy, by the loose 
skin of his neck, she was more worried 
than I ever seen her about anything. 

““Now we've done it!” says she. 
‘Our dog run right in their house and 
chased their dog. There was guests 
there, too—look at the cars standing 
out there. They was holding some kind 
of a party—bridge, like enough. Oh, 
whatever shall we do!” 

“Come here; Peanut,”’ says Old Man 
Wright; which Peanut jumps up on his 
lap then. “‘Have something on the 
house,’’ says he; ‘‘and if that dog comes 
over in here eat him up!” 

Peanut understands this perfect, and 
he goes to the window and tries to get 
out, and barks until you could hear him 
a block. 

“That is some dog, sis,” says her pa. 
“Tt looks like, anyhow, some of our 
family has broke into polite society for 
once. Come here, pup!” And he pats 
Peanut on the head and laughs like he 
is going to die over it. But not Bonnie 
Bell! 

There was a awful silence come in 
between them two big houses after that. 
There wasn’t anything that we seen fit 
to say and they didn’t pay no attention 
to us. Their hired man—that worked 
round the back yard sometimes in 
overalls and a sweater—he sometimes 
walks out in the yard with their collie, 
but said collie he takes mighty good 
care to keep on his own side of the fence and only looks 
over, respectful. 

It was getting spring by now—sort of raw weather once 
in a while; but the grass was getting green, and some of 
Bonnie Bell’s flowers she had planted was beginning to 
show up through the ground, and once in a while she 
would go out, in old clothes mostly, with maybe a cap and 
a apern, and fuss round with her flowers. She wouldn’t 
never look across at the Wisner house. 

Their hired man that taken care of their dog was the one 
that taken care of their flowers, same as she did of ours. 
One morning it seems like, not noticing each other, they 

(Continued on Page 64) 


who have followed 

this story will now 
please stand aside for a 
few minutes I will take 
the ladies gently by the 
hand and lead them to 
our dressing rooms. Men 
are excluded and of 
course no gentleman will 
peek. 

In this room, what do 
you think thenegro maid 
is doing to that young 
lady standing like Diana 
at her bath? She is giv- 
ing her a nice, thick, 
gooey coat of olive oil, 
for she is sentenced to do 
tank stuff—a castle 
moat, I believe—and 
will probably have to 
stay in the water all 
morning. And that char- 
acter woman over there 
is being upholstered in 
anticipation of a shock- 
ing bump from ajitney. Those two young ladies who are 
having their torsos laced up in stout, corset-coverlike 
bodices are preparing for a violent quarrel in a cigarette 
factory. If they were not thus incased beneath their shabby 
dresses their clothes would be unable to contain them, and 
the scene would be censored out. The undergarments of 
many of the others, you will notice, are not such as are 
advertised in the daily papers, for our needs are peculiar, 
and we have to be prepared for all sorts of bizarre 
adventures. 

These surroundings are luxurious, however, compared 
with the inconvenience we have to endure when out on 
location. Talk about dressing in a Pullman sleeper! 
Imagine the privacy of a jitney or the ‘‘looard”’ side of a 
sagebush on the desert. True, some of us have motor cars 
rigged up like traveling minstrels, but often we have to 
shift where no motor car can go. I have had to make a 
complete change in two feet of snow behind the doubtful 
shelter of a sugar pine up in Bear Valley. To hang a mirror 
in a manzanita bush and make up in a blizzard is indeed 
earning one’s salary in the most cold-blooded way. 


[: MY male readers 


Fay Tincher 


How Wardrobes Empty the Pay Envelope 


\biew never forget the amazement of a forest ranger in the 
Sierras when he rode into our location and in all directions 
could see men and women hiding behind trees. He thought 
a stage had been robbed; that the highwaymen had taken 
even the clothes of the passengers, and that we were only 
waiting for the cover of night so that we could crawl 
shamefully back to civilization. We develop some situa- 
tions that are funnier than any you see on the screen, but 
I’m afraid the censors might be a bit squeamish about 
releasing them. 


Typical Studio Scenes With Griffith Directing. 
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Now, gentlemen, you may rejoin us. You 
will not be particularly interested in our 
wardrobes, except in a fiscal way, but this 
factor ought to supply the shock you have 
just missed. 

Before I reveal this sartorial heaven to the 
ladies—the men trailing—permit me to make 
one or two observations. When you hear of 
the salaries that some of us get, you no doubt 
think that our greatest sport is to go down 
and Jaugh at the mint. But I assure you our 
expenses are quite as alarming as our pay, 
especially if you consider the girls who play 
straight leads. 

An automobile has come to be a necessity; 
a maid or a seamstress indispensable; daily 
subscriptions or charitable touches amount 
often to as much as twenty-five dollars a 
week. Photographic bills are outrageous; 
then we have to pay for our own gowns in 
everything except costume plays. 

A girl starting in often has to spend her 
first six months’ salary accumulating ward- 
robe necessities. The gowns for one six-reel 
story cost Agnes Underhill nearly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. And the tragic part of it is that 
they are useless for further picture purposes. 

Just as the studios find it cheaper to rent furniture, so 
that the sets will be always new, so, too, the directors 
demand that each new story have its own gowns. And 
such memories as these men have! Don’t ever again tell 
me that the male sees only the face. These uncanny men 
have the cruelest memory for feathers, fine or faded. If 
you try to ring in the simplest hat that you wore two years 
ago they will spot it a mile away. 

The wardrobe of a comedienne is not particularly excit- 
ing, so I shall take you in to see the glorious raiment and 
the many little coquetries of Agnes Underhill. No, thisisnot 
a store, nor are these the gowns for a whole cast. That last 
case contains only the dresses she wore in The Do-Nothing. 
She cannot wear them again and she cannot make them 
over—we call it taking them down—yntil the picture is 
released in New York. This ties up a fearful lot of money, 
yet it is essential to ‘‘keep them on ice” against the possi- 
bility of a make-over. For if the big fish or the censors 
order a retake of a certain scene we must be prepared, and 
it can easily be seen how difficult it would be to rebuild a 
gown after it had been taken down and perhaps merged 
into several new ones. The slightest change might be fatal 
to the picture. These slips are most likely to occur when 
scenes are made days apart, or when a make-over is ordered 
a month after the original scene was made. 

Suppose, for instance, that I was making a scene Satur- 
day morning, and rain or something else compelled us to 
abandon the finish of it until Monday. Suppose that 
Monday I put on canvas shoes, forgetting that I had worn 
black shoes Saturday. This is what would happen when 
you looked at the finished picture: You would see me— 
picture made on Saturday—jump up from my chair, grab 
a revolver, dash out of the front door, shoot a book agent. 
Returning with a smoking revolver—picture made on 
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Mme. Nazimova in Foreground of RightsHand Picture 
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Monday—you would behold a pair of shoes turned white 
simply because I had shot a book agent! Nobody could 
convince the amazed audience that such things happen in 
real life, especially as the shooting of a book agent has 
never been considered good form among nice people. 
This hypothetical case is not stated to be humorous, for 
slips of this kind are constantly happening. A man will 
enter a telephone booth in a gray coat and come out in a 
black one. Hortense might be on her deathbed, and while 
a three-foot title was spliced into the film some one might 
have changed the carpet on the floor or even raised the 
ceiling. Indeed, so difficult is it to carry over the minutia 
of the mise en scéne, that unless it is absolutely impossible 
to do so all scenes in the same location are made at one time, 
To emphasize the great care that must be exercised so 
that the sequence of scenes may not be made ridiculous by 
too sudden a change, I must tell of an incident I witnessed 
the other day when Gene Wilkinson was doing one of her 
famous stunts with the cats. It was necessary for her to 
sneak up behind asmall, sleeping tiger and hold it at arm’s 
length by the skin of its neck—a very dangerous per- 
formance. After a great deal of preliminary care she 
accomplished the picture, and the director called for a 
close-up of the scene. While the camera man was moving 
his machine Gene released the beast, because of his weight, 
and when she picked him up again a great argument arose 
as to whether, in the first picture, she had held him with 
the right or the left hand at his neck. In order to be sure, 
two pictures were taken, one with the squirming beast in 
the right, the other with him in the left hand. They will 
use only the one that corresponds to the first film. 


When White is Yellow or Blue 


O, ONE can see that it would be unsafe to take down a 

gown until the final release of the picture. However, 
there are a few studios that have introduced a regular 
department of dressmaking with a high-priced designer of 
gowns in charge, and thus they are assuming the expense of 
owning a wardrobe, with satisfactory results to themselves. 
These dressmakers seek out the best models at the spring 
and fall fashion shows and copy a two-hundred-dollar 
gown with fifty dollars’ worth of material, each garment 
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being so built that it is easy to take down after the release — 


has come. The material, of course, can be used again. ~ 

The men of the pictures own a complete wardrobe— 
evening clothes, dinner coats, morning coats, tweeds and rid- 
ing breeches. Their linen is usually yellow, but not always, 
and this reminds me of another of our crosses—the color 
eccentricities of the camera man. If there were any fixed 
chromatic formula, it would be easy; but one fellow insists 
that all white be reduced to a certain yellow, while another 
one has a different tone. Some, indeed, demand a blue; 
then everything from shirts to feather boas must be dyed 
to suit him. Often what one believes to be a gorgeous 
gown gets thumbs-down from the camera man. Hven the 
director has to acquiesce, or otherwise become responsible 
for the photography—and directors have enough responsi- 
bilities without assuming foreign ones. 

In the pictures the actinic value of various colors 
changes the technique of make-up used in the stage drama. 
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{uch depends upon the jocation and the atmospheric con- 
ition of thelight. At the beaches and on the desert, because 
' the intense whiteness of the sand, a very light make-up is 
sed; otherwise the faces would appear too swarthy. For 
-dinary studio purposes the women use a number five and 
1e men a number six grease paint. Blondes use a light 
apanese make-up. Because their high lights are much 
otter than those of brunettes, red-haired girls always 
hotograph very dark. Rouge is not used because the pho- 
ygraphic value, being dark, makes shadows rather than 
jlor on the cheeks. 

Practically everybody except little children, and one or 
vo girls who happen to have magnificent skins, have to 
se grease paint. This is due to the close-up. When 
ne’s face is enlarged on the screen to the size of a mov- 
ig van even apparently smooth skin looks like a 
lowed field with spring wheat just emerging. 


Everybody is supposed to report at the studio at 
-30 o’clock in the morning in make-up, and, unless 
sJeased, must remain there thus glorified all day. The 
ecessity of this daylight use of calcimine has some very 
yrious consequences. A, seven-passenger car with 
velve occupants in full evening dress, and all made up 
ke “shameless jades,’’ goes right through the shopping 
istrict at ten A. M. on the way to some location. Is it 
ny wonder that a lot of people think we spend our nights 
arousing at the beaches, and that certain ministers are 
1 a constant state of turmoil over our scrambled morals? 
[owever, most of us have become immune to these 
ttacks, and we go nonchalantly about our work without 
1e slightest sense of shame. 


Real Tears for Fussy Directors 


FEF, HOWEVER, we are making a street scene and do 
. not wish to attract attention the camera is hidden in 
motor van and our make-up is very carefully done. 
me time, while doing a boy’s part, I was standing in 
ont of a bank building when a man called to me to 
‘ank his car. I did so, and as I stepped up to accept 
ie ten cents he handed me I saw that he was looking 
ito my face with chagrin. I knew who he was and he 
cognized me. His embarrassment was expressed by 
eating it away four bells ahead. 
Every profession has its dis- 
zreeable duties, and one of ours 
; to work under the studio 
ghts. Every actress dreads 
1em, for they are simply cruel 
) the eyes, and to work within 
few feet of eight or ten ghastly, 
issing, flaming ares will unnerve 
1e strongest of us. The red rays 
reentirely absent in these awful 
uings, the consequence being 
1at when they are used every- 
ning in the scene is bathed in 

sickly bluish green. Faces 
ppear ashen gray and the red 
f one’s lips looks purple. The 
ctors appear like uncanny 
orpses suddenly come to life. 
he light is so dreadful to the 
yes that the least result is a 
plitting headache, and the 
‘orst, the necessity of seeking 
ne solace of an oculist or of 
earing amber glasses for sev- 
ral days. Fortunately we of 
ne West have very little of this 
ork to do, except in hurry-up 
ases where night work is essen- 
ial. In some Eastern studios 
ork is done almost entirely by 
rtificial light. 

Speaking of eyes reminds me 
nat we have oneemotional stunt 
iat putsit all over the legitimate 
-age, and that is the registering 
{ real tears. Even if the emo- 
onal actress can turn on the tears, only those infront would 
ver see them; but we have the advantage of the close-up. 
'f course the usual way to produce them is to smell an 
nion concealed in a handkerchief, or in the shirt front of 
1e lover—in case the sorrowful lady has to weep on his 
anly chest. The onion, however, will not have the same 
igubrious consequence with everyone. 

These Immunes must either sit and look at the sun until 
ielr eyes run or use a little boric acid and oil with an eye 
ropper. But the onion produces the most Madonnalike 
ars and is by far the most popular method of producing 
ie doloroso effect. 

However, artificial tears are not allowed by some 
irectors, and they resort to all sorts of devices to cause 
2al ones to flow. A few days ago one of these chaps tried 
1 vain to work up the emotion of a young girl so that she 
‘ould shed tears of hate at the man in the plot; and when 
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Bessie Eyton in Her Automobile Dressing Room 


he had struggled for twenty minutes he turned on her in 
contempt and indignation: 

“You are the worst actress I ever saw. You’ve got 
about as much temperament as an ice man. I’m going to 
get thisscene, and I’m going to have Blanche Harvey’’—he 
knew their enmity—‘“‘to make it.”” Then came the flood; 
and while the girl was mad clean through, the director got 
a close-up of the most indignant tears that ever leaked 
from pretty eyes. Perhaps the trick won’t work again. 


One of the few women directors in the business insists 
that tears shall be real. I saw her work over a girl for half 
an hour, while she went through the whole story, acting 
every part. The girl finally lay down upon a couch, and 


Lillian Gish 


the director knelt be- 
side her and pounded 
away. WhatshesaidI 
do not know, but the 
girl cried all right, and 
furthermore she had to 
be carried to her dress- 
ing room in downright 
hysterics. If the real- 
ism that demands our 
suffering the actual 
pains of our heroines 
is carried much farther 
it. will some day ex- 
hibit a tender young 
girl permitting a lion 
to bite her ear off— 
just for the sake of the 
picture. You can get people to do almost anything if 
you will pay them well enough. 

Astronomically speaking, the firmament of filmdom is 
occupied by fixed stars—those who are permanently 
employed in the moving pictures; the comets of the stage, 
who temporarily leave their orbits, and, acting for a few 
weeks or months, return whence they came; and the 
burned-out old moons, whose effulgence is a reflection of 
past glories. The comets are the most spectacular and 
perhaps the best known, and for their_.short stay make 
stupendous sums. 

Besides the fabulous salaries paid them they are often 
provided with private cars, furnished bungalows or man- 
sions, fully equipped with servants, and motor cars, grand 
pianos and other household pets. The dressing rooms of 
some of these pampered ones would make Count d’Orsay 
feel like a plumber. They have ivory toilet sets, great 
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mirrors, ‘‘hot and cold folding doors,” and every little frill 
to delight the feminine heart. 

Are we jealous? Oh, dear no! 
bigger, but ours are oftener! 

Now that most of the studios are cutting out the one 
reeler and going in for the four to eight reel feature stuff, 
we are drawing more and more of the stage stars to the 
pictures. Some of the less thoughtful of the film favorites 
deplore the competition, but many of us believe the capitu- 
lation of the legitimate stars is a great boost to our 
business. Every year adds to the dignity and artistry of 
the film drama, and in that we all profit. Even in my work, 
starting out as a sort of female Charlie Chaplin, subjecting 
myself to all the grotesque clownishness 
of the slapstick and spit curls, I find my- 
self at last cast in comedy dramas that 
call for something approximating intelli- 
gence and offer a chance for more subtle 
comedy than cyclone and cataclysm. 

Studio life is not exactly what most 
outsiders think, for I believe it is gener- 
ally supposed that we are on the jump 
from morning to night. The fact is, our 
personal excitements are few indeed, and 
four hours of actual work is quite a full 
day. It is true that those in stock must 
report in make-up by 8:30; but that does 
not necessarily mean that work begins at 
that hour. There are many factors that 
determine the time of taking a seene—the 
light, the position of the sun, a scenic ex- 
periment, the temperament of the director, 
and many other things. Any or all of them 
may drag out the waiting for half a day 
or more, yet the company must be ready 
to go out at any moment. Then one may 
be cast in a part that will not be staged 
until the next week, yet he must stay on 
the lot, though he does not need to make 
up. The stars are privileged to stay away 
when not working, though they must tele- 
phone the studio every morning and eve- 
ning and leave word where they can be 
found between times. And, of course, the 
stars have more to do outside, for they 
are constantly attending the dressmakers’ 
and milliners’. 


Their pay checks are 


Leisure Between Scenes 


UT for the rank and file there are 

sometimes days on end when they do 
no acting at all. It is interesting to see 
how the actors employ their leisure—a 
problem which becomes more important 
in this profession than in any other. I 
hasten to say that the women use their 
time to much more purpose than the 
men; the majority of them sew, embroider, 
weave or mend. They sit round in little 
groups as intently interested as any altru- 
istic church sewing circle knitting bands 
for Belgian babies. Indeed, one English 
actress at our studio has knitted hundreds of pairs of socks 
for her soldier boys. Another, a socialist German girl, also 
knits, and, as she has no way of getting her work to Ger- 
many, she sends it with the English girl’s. I only wish 
the boys who get the socks could know! 

Horrified uplifters, whom our morals are constantly con- 
cerning, would feel very much chagrined if they could 
investigate a studio on a dull day. Some of the women 
read a great deal, not only the movie dope and papers, but 
good stuff. A young college girl at the studio has installed 
her library, and rents her books to the others for ten cents 
a week.. With the proceeds she adds to her library. 

Although the men for the most part just loaf round, 
smoke, and read the movie magazines, there are occasional 
book lovers, and always a few who like to work with their 
hands. One chap here spends all his time modeling in clay; 
another in learning scene painting; one studies Spanish; 
and another, an American boy brought up in Mexico, has 
built a theater of marionettes. 

Of course there are eccentric individuals who will not 
mix at all with the others. One girl, with evidently enough 
money to be independent of her job—she is an extra and 
sometimes makes nothing for a week or two—spends most 
of her time reading in her dressing room. Another young- 
ster, with no more talent than a rabbit, but with the 
artistic temperament of a pyschic seeress, moons round all 
day looking at the hills. Her firm belief in her art is per- 
fectly beautiful. She is the daughter of a large stockholder, 
but even her pull seems never to penetrate the prejudices 
of the many directors. One very daring fellow cast her for 
the réle of a maidservant in a cafeteria scene; she played 
the part like the wronged lady in East Lynne. 

Besides the actresses there are carpenters, scene paint- 
ers, costumers, property men, developers, printers, shippers, 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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Party Government 


T IS just as well to remember that the framers of the 

Constitution expected the Federal Government to be 
nonpartisan. Their idea was that political parties would 
foam and rage over the local affairs of the states, but the 
larger national affairs would be discussed without party 
division. It is well to remember it, because every now and 
then somebody declares that government by party is 
necessary in a democracy. 

For some time, in important respects, the United States 
has not been governed by a party. It was by Republican 
votes that a House nominally Democratic supported a 
Democratic President in the matter of.not warning Amer- 
icans off armed merchantmen, though it had been said the 
President would refuse to stand for reélection if Congress 
repudiated his policy. In the matter of Mexico, and as to 
the whole subject of preparedness, party lines have been 
pretty largely disregarded. 


This is by no means unique. At various times in the last . 


twenty years, when affairs of first-rate importance came 
up, party alignment has been abandoned. No matter 
what question is up, disregard of party lines is always a 
good omen of intelligent settlement; adherence to party 
lines is always a bad omen. If there is anything of real 
importance before the country the first wish is that it may 
be considered nonpartisanly. When any question what- 
ever becomes a party question experienced observers 
expect it to be bungled. By the common judgment of 
American people party government is a perfect instrument 
for doing things wrong. 

We shall very soon have a Democratic nominee for the 
presidency and a Republican nominee, each appealing for 
votes under a party label. But, in view of recent Demo- 
cratic utterances concerning the tariff, there is not in sight 
at this moment one solitary thing that is traditionally 
Democratic or traditionally Republican upon which they 
will confront each other. The only ‘‘issue,’’ so far as now 
appears, will consist of attacking and defending the per- 
formances of the Wilson Administration on matters that 
have never been subjects of party division. 

The real paramount issues before the country are true 
neutrality, government economy, “‘pork,’’ Mexico, the 
extent of preparedness for war—things that are neither 
Democratic nor Republican. The time is really here when 
the adjectives Democratic and Republican tell little more 
about a man’s politics than the adjectives blond and 
brunet. 

Those tough old party shells enable some people to get 
public jobs, and a great many more to avoid thinking 
about politics. They have no other usefulness. 


One Crop or Several? 


HE collapse of cotton prices that followed the declara- 

tions of war threatened a very serious situation for the 
Cotton States and inspired a general agitation to reduce 
cotton acreage. Last year the acreage was reduced about 
fifteen per cent, and though war cut off important normal 
markets it developed others. It has been calculated that 
three million bales were consumed in the manufacture of 
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explosives in the United States and Europe during 1915. 
This is as much as all the cotton mills of the North con- 
sume in making cloth in a normal year. So the price of 
cotton has lately been maintained round twelve cents a 
pound, or about what it was when war broke out. 

But a new crop year is at hand, and the question arises 
whether last year’s war scare had any permanent effect 
by way of inducing greater diversification of crops in 
the Cotton States. Speaking at Birmingham recently, and 
arguing against a one-crop system, Mr. Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, pointed out that—war or no war— 
the man who depended on one crop was always subject to 
a painful liability that the crop would be somewhat over- 
abundant, somewhat in excess of consumptive demand. 
In which case the price was pretty sure to be unprofitably 
low; while a crop that was a little under demand brought 
good prices. 

From the growers’ point of view the situation is: Raise 
fourteen million bales and be prosperous; raise seventeen 
millions and be broke. Again, a smaller acreage and more 
careful cultivation mean more profit than a larger acreage 
and careless cultivation. Many cotton farmers have never 
grown a stalk of corn. 

There is no doubt that the South, on the whole, devotes 
too much area to cotton. The war shock may be the 
beginning of a change, with greater crop diversification and 
less dependence on the big staple. 


The War Boom 


Te DISCOVER any such rapid change in business con- 
ditions as occurred in the last half of 1915 one must 
turn back to 1908—but then the change was downgrade, 
a result of the panic of October, 1907. In the first half of 
1915, for example, the country made but little over twelve 
million tons of pig iron—nearly three million tons less than 
in the first half of 1910; but in the last half it made 
seventeen and three-quarter million tons—a high record. 

The make of pig iron has long been regarded as one of 
the most important indications of general business condi- 
tions. In the first half of 1915 gross receipts of railroads— 
a sure indication of the total movement of goods—were 
smaller than in 1914; but in the second half they were 
larger than in 1914 by nearly two hundred million dollars. 
Bank clearings, bank deposits, bank loans—all good indi- 
cations of business activity—tell the same story. Probably 
so swift an expansion of business never before happened in 
so short a time. Undoubtedly war orders started it going. 

Quite naturally, then, the conservative mind is uneasy. 
An expansion so rapid as that, proceeding from any causes, 
would provoke conservative apprehensions; but war 
orders grow relatively less important in the country’s 
business. As to the effect here of their total cessation, and 
of Europe turning seller instead of buyer, that runs into 
the chartless sea of post-bellum speculation. Nobody 
knows. 

There is no profit in trying to know until more tangible 
signs develop. Proper conservatism at present consists in 
making the most of the boom in an attitude of watchful 
waiting. 


Investigating as a Courtesy 


PpeesipENt WILSON suggested a congressional sur- 
vey of the situation with respect to Government 
regulation of railroads—obviously a large and complicated 
subject. It occurred to somebody in Congress that this 
large subject touched the still larger and more complex one 
of Government ownership of all public utilities; so he sug- 
gested that the investigation include the latter field. It is 
hardly necessary to add that it was so ordered. Objection 
to investigating anything that any member wants in- 
vestigated is considered bad manners. 

Now Government ownership is a matter of opinion rather 
than of definitely ascertainable facts. The important 
experiences of Government ownership have occurred under 
conditions so unlike those in the United States that it is 
impossible to draw hard-and-fast deductions from them. 
The Prussian Government, for example, manages state- 
owned railroads very well; but that signifies nothing what- 
ever as to how the American Government would manage 
them. 

The French Government, on the other hand, has man- 
aged state-owned railroads badly; but that again is not 
necessarily conclusive for us. The telegraph and telephone 
virtually grew up in Europe as adjuncts of the post office, 
which is a vastly different matter from taking over 
immense systems of communication that grew up under 
private ownership. 

Any competent student of economics, working single- 
handed, can collect the really pertinent facts regarding 
public ownership in a few months. Most of them can be 
collected in the Congressional Library at Washington. 
After they are collected, persons prejudiced on one side 
or the other will, as likely as not, draw exactly opposite 
conclusions from them. 

Probably a congressional investigation of the subject 
will produce some fat volumes containing prolix opinions 
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from all those who choose to submit opinions, and a 
mass of statistics that can readily be got together from 
existing publications. Probably nobody will ever read the 
volumes. oy 
If Congress wants to get something more or less worth 
while on the subject of Government ownership it might 
offer a prize of five thousand dollars for the best essay, not 
exceeding twenty-five thousand words in length, on each 
side of the subject. The essays, at least, would be read, 


Foreign Investment 


NYBODY who wants to buy foreign government 
bonds now can not only get them at a very low price 
but pay for them with very cheap money. The price is low 
because enormous quantities of government bonds haye 
been issued of late, with more big issues in sight. In spe- 
cial cases it is low, also, because war impedes or preyents 
free international circulation of securities. Thus, German 
bonds in the hands of British holders are subject to a 
special discount. At present, of course, Germany will not 
pay interest to British holders of her bonds, nor England 
to German holders of British bonds. England has seized 
many million dollars’ worth of securities en route from 
Holland to New York, on the supposition that they were 
German property. 

All such belligerent interferences, by restricting the 
market, tend to depress prices. Then, foreign exchanges 
are at a heavy discount in New York, which means that 
one can buy funds with which to pay for foreign bonds 
much below par. For four dollars and seventy-six cents 
one can buy in New York a pound sterling that normally 
costs round four dollars and eighty-six cents. For seventy- 
two or seventy-three cents one can buy four German 
marks that normally cost about ninety-five cents. Fora 
dollar one can get nearly six French francs. ; 

At this writing British consols are quoted at fifty-nine 
cents on the dollar; French three-per-cents at sixty cents; 
Russian fours at fifty-five cents; German three-per-cents— 
“British stamped’’—at forty-eight cents. The astute and 
adventurous neutral can pick up bargains on which he 
will realize handsome profits if 

It is the ‘‘if” that you must gamble on. 
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Little Business and Big 


ITH some socialistic exceptions—which one may, we 
trust, be pardoned for considering unimportant at 
this stage of American economic development—everybody 
admits that small business is good in the sense that it is 
highly useful and ought to meet all reasonable encourage- 
ment. Political criticism of business addresses itself almost 
exclusively to “Big Business”; but there is no dividing 
line between big business and little business. Auto- 
mobiles were little business fifteen years ago; so were 
telephones somewhat farther back, and railroads back of 
that. Big and little are interwoven throughout a great 
part of the whole field. A vast deal of what the country 
consumes in the course of a year is supplied, in whole or in 
part, by little business. 
Incorporated business is often used as synonymous with 
big business; but, out of two hundred and fifty thousand 
corporations recently reporting to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, only ten thousand do more than a quarter of a 
million dollars of business a year; less than five thousand 
do more than a million dollars of business a year; less than 
five hundred do five million dollars of business a year— 
that is, “corporation” might about as fittingly be used to 
connote little business, since only two or three corpora- 
tions out of a thousand do a really great volume of business. 
Of course you can tell no more about the morals of a 
business from its size than you can tell about the morals 
of a man from his weight. 


A Labor Settlement 


Soe time ago bituminous coal miners demanded an 
increase of pay and a different system of computing 
their compensation. There was an excellent opening for 
bitter contention, strike, riot, and all the depressingly 
familiar results of recourse to passion and class prejudice. 
But representatives of the two sides appear to have met 
amicably and open-mindedly—in much the same spirit of 
mutual respect and candor that representatives of con- 
flicting business interests meet every day. 

Then there was really no trouble. The miners got an 
advance of pay and the run-of-mine system they wanted, 
their gain amounting, it is calculated, to eight million 
dollars a year. 

There would seldom be a strike if representatives of the 
two sides got together in the same spirit that representa- 
tives of the two sides to a business dispute do. But, wit 
melancholy frequency, when it is a capital-and-labor dis- 
pute both parties are bristling with truculence before they 
get within gunshot of each other. An irritated class 
prejudice on one side or the other, or on both sides, causes 
strikes oftener than the tangible differences that are under 
discussion. ; 
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HE reader may be a little uncertain in his 

mind as to the meaning of the expression 

rural credits. In that case he should be in 
Congress. Incomprehension, like misery, doubt- 
less loves company. If you do not understand a thing, 
define it, as I am about to do. If the reader is not helped 
by the definition I shall be, letus hope. Rural credits in the 
United States is a system, as yet uncreated, to give the 
American farmer as good facilities for borrowing money 
for productive purposes as are possessed by farmers in all 
other civilized countries. It is hoped thereby to increase 
production, develop backward regions, decrease landlord- 
ism, increase home owning, make rural life more attractive, 
and check the rush to the cities. 

If we could only have tackled this problem about 1888 it 
looks now as if we might have put it through without all 
the lets and confounded hindrances that we have encoun- 
tered in the era from 1913 to 1916. 

Then the old teapots of New England, the buried 
treasures of Manhattan Island, the underslung pockets of 
Pennsylvania and the bank deposits from Central Iowa 
to Cape Cod were opened up to the dealers in certain 
securities bearing a strong family likeness to the rural- 
credit land bonds that the present Administration has a 
sneaking notion it will be hard to sell now, even with the 
standardizing and inspection and appraisal of the Govern- 
ment back of them. 

In those days we called them debentures. One who 
desired to engage in the vending of them went to Cherokee, 
or Sioux City, or Wichita, or Omaha, or Kansas City, and 
organized the Slew-Water Debenture Corporation, or the 
Sand-Hill Debenture and Mortgage Association, Limited, 
and loaned the bank roll to owners of land called—only 
by courtesy sometimes—farms. Ordinarily the bank roll 
could be borrowed if one had the reputation of being a 
successful man in placing money. These mortgages were 
carefully deposited in a vault and debentures were issued 
based on them. 

And the way the nation’s solid citizens, tightwads, 
misers, estate managers, trustees, heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns gobbled up these debentures was too 
much for the self-control of the loan men of the West, 
most of whom were Easterners by nativity. The thing was 
too easy. All one had to do was to take a suitcaseful of 
Western debentures and pass down Devonshire Street, 
Boston, or Nassau Street, New York, or drive along the 
country roads about Montpelier, Vermont, and he would 
be mobbed by buyers. These mortgages paid as high as 
seven per cent—even eight. They were issued by old and 
well-established concerns, which had promptly remitted 
for every coupon for as much as two whole years. They 
were an exception to the old rule that high interest means 
low security. 

So the Yankees and the Knickerbockers bought them 
by the million, all oblivious of the fact that the average 
trust and debenture company was getting from ten to 
twelve per cent on its mortgages, was taking a commission 
mortgage for two per cent, and was run by a set of fellows 
whose business stock in trade was a certain roseate opti- 
mism. They weresure that the stenographer who had home- 
steaded the NW of the NW of Section 17, Township 89, 
Range Plenty, would marry the book agent who had taken 
the adjoining quarter, and together they would make a 
great farm of it. 


The Movement to Standardize Farm Loans 


aN FOR the drought—why, the climate had changed—no 
danger of that any more. Why not make two or three 
or four per cent a year on another thousand, and the com- 
mission as well? So when the stenographer and the book 
agent, urged by the local loan agent, who got his bit too, 
came to the land office to prove up on their claims they 
executed the mortgage or mortgages—for, alas for romance! 
they did not always marry—took their thousand dollars 
or their five hundred each, and drove eastwardly toward 
where the folks lived, having thoughtfully rigged up the 
covered ‘Wagon in advance for that purpose. They had 
been waiting for that thousand dollars. The mortgage 
Was a sale. 

There was Weeping and wailing in Devonshire Street 
and Nassau Street when the accumulating defaults 
caused the debenture company to blow up. And it is 
one of the ironies of finance that if the mortgagees had 
taken over and held those farms not many of them would 
have lost a cent. One Boston estate was glad to close 
out ata loss a three-thousand-acre tract in South Dakota 
that it had taken on a fourteen-thousand-dollar mort- 
gage. The purchaser from the Bostonians now has anet 
profit in the deal of over two hundred thousand dollars 
on a purely farm-land basis. Even more extreme cases 
are common; but that does not do away with the fact 
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that the time has never been so propitious for standardized 
farm loans as it was in the days of the unstandardized sort, 
from 1886 to 1890. 

Why, if anyone at that time had gone on the market 
with good farm-land bonds, based on mortgages issued 
under strict Federal appraisal and inspection, and not 
exceeding in amount from fifty to fifty-five per cent of the 
value of the farm, he could have taken in all the loose 
money in the Western World—that is, he could if one 
may judge by the lavishness of the investments in land- 
mortgage debentures issued without any Government in- 
spection on the appraisal of men whose only interest lay 
in making the loans, and who were in part ignorant of land 
values, in part dishonest, and in part quite crazy with the 
heat of the wildest farm-land boom in our history. 

We are right now in the throes of a campaign for a 
Federal system of rural credits. Also, several states have 
passed rural-credit acts of their own, and others are sure 
to do so unless the National Congress passes a good deal 
better law than it is likely to do at this time. The proposal 
is to issue carefully guarded debentures, such as have been 
described. Will they sell? Just how much Government 
responsibility must be placed back of them if they are to 
sell so as to give the farmers much better rates on needed 
capital than they now get? Will they give, at fair rates, 
money on mortgages to that immense class of farmers who 
cannot now get it at all? 

This whole vexatious business started at Nashville 
when the Southern Commercial Congress held its great 
meeting in that city about five years ago, and got David 
Lubin to come clear from Rome, Italy, to make some 
addresses. I say it started there; but, really, it began 
with Frederick the Great, of Prussia, who established the 
Landschaft bank system in Prussia nearly two hundred 
years ago. Probably few monarchs are the authors of their 
own ideas—they are too busy monarching; a merchant 
named Biiring furnished Frederick with the idea, and kept 
dinging at him until he established the Landschaften “to 
free the landowners for the future from the necessity of 
borrowing money directly.” 

I suspect Frederick was tired of having Biring round 
underfoot. And Biiring got the idea from Hanover, where 
Landschaften had existed since long, long before the time 
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And the voice of Myron T. Herrick was heard 
in the land, and the bankers began to organize 
agricultural committees at their conferences. And 
all these begat planks in political platforms prom- 
ising the farmers a better system of rural credits. And 
these promises begat troublefor Woodrow Wilson and David 
F. Houston; for they wist not what to do. And there is 
where we are at this writing, with many bills pending in 
both Houses, and the farmers looking across the board at 
the Administration and saying: 

“Well, Woodrow, it’s been your move for over two 
years.” 

But suppose you were seated at a table, with a pack of 
cards in your hands, and told that it was your deal—what 
would youdo? First, you would ask: “‘What game are we 
playing?”’ And if you should be told, ‘‘We’re playing 
cards!” it wouldn’t help you much, would it? You would 
demand a more specific statement and would have to be 
furnished with one before you could deal. 


Gropings for a Vague Something 


HE President was seated in the game, given the deck, 

and asked to deal. ‘‘What’s the game?”’ asked the Presi- 
dent, trying to recall just what had been said by the 
platform. ‘“‘ Rural credits,’ said the country, all oblivious 
of the fact that there are almost as many kinds of rural- 
credit systems as of games at cards. 

Now, how could Mr. Wilson deal until he had worked the 
game out in his own mind, until Congress had worked 
it out, and until the business and the intellectual world— 
and especially the farmers—had some sort of notion what 
economic game was referred to under the term rural 
credits? The Administration was under fire, but had no 
way of answering. This was scarcely the fault of the 
Administration. It was the misfortune of people who 
wanted something without knowing exactly what, and had 
become enamored of some words with no agreement as to 
their meaning. 

Mr. Wilson was peculiarly subject to criticism when he 
failed to move, even though the people did not know 
which way they wanted him to move. We had had some 
years of desultory discussion of European systems of 
codperative rural-credit—just enough to familiarize us 
with the term and impress on us a hazy belief that here 
was a good thing. Then came the Nashville conference, 
attended by that rural-credit apostle, David Lubin. Then 
all three national political platforms promised rural-credit 
legislation. Then our diplomats and consuls abroad were 
instructed, for the love of light, to send us all the informa- 
tion they could dig up on rural credits, and be quick about 
it. Then Ambassador Herrick, seizing time by theforelock, 
made a comprehensive report. 

President Taft joined the rural-credit chorus in a letter 
to the governors. About this time two great commissions 
came home from Europe loaded to the muzzle with data 
on rural credits—so much that nobody has had time toread 
the enormous volumes in which they are embodied. And 
finally, Woodrow Wilson himself said of rural credits: 

There is no subject more important to the welfare of 
the industrial development of the United States; there 
is no reform in which I would myself feel it a greater honor 
or privilege to take part, because I should feel that it 
was a service to the whole country, of the first magnitude 
and significance. This is our next great task 
and duty. 


All this proved one thing clearly: The farmers demand 
a better system of rural credits. It failed, however, to cast 
any light on the exact system needed. It is now the last 
session of Congress before another presidential election and 
there is still no blinding glare of light—and no rural-credit 
law. 

The farmers of the country demand a better system of 
credits than they now possess, demand one devised expressly 
for rural needs, even as the system we now have was 
devised expressly for urban needs; but the demand 
did not originate in any concrete form. 

Tobesure, every agrarian movementir the history 
of the United States has been a more or less blind 
and unintelligent demand for the very things now 
demanded in the form of rural credit. Take that 
pathetic mass of agricultural depression and distress 
which fizzled out like a wet squib before the musket 
fire of the troops in Shays’ Rebellion a hundred and 
thirty years ago—how typical of the moral basis of 
every farmers’ revolt since! It was a protest against 
a plutocratic senate, the extortions of lawyers, high 
taxes and a scarcity of money. The remedy pro- 
posed was a large issue of paper money. It had in 
it the germ of the Antimonopoly movement, which 
passed on into the Greenback Party. It was the 
progenitor of the Populist movement. 
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Tt still exists. There are agencies now active which are 
asking for the same things in the main that were advocated 
by the insurgents who on that December day in 1786 
marched, under Daniel Shays, Eli Parsons and Luke Day, 
on the arsenal at Springfield, Massachusetts; and those 
ideas were not vanquished at all when their little army of 
rebels was scattered by the gunfire of General Lincoln’s 
troops. Shays, Parsons and Day are the Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw and John Ball of American history. They will 
finally win. 

Though the present demands of the farmers did not 
originate in concrete form among the farmers themselves, 
they did originate in bitter needs, of which the agricultural 
leaders have always been conscious. The present move- 
ment became important as it became intelligent and well- 
informed. It became intelligent and well-informed by 
reason of the interest taken in the development of the 
country, as a whole, by men who saw the agricultural 
population decreasing; the tenant system supplanting the 
old American plan of farm-owning farmers; the slowness 
with which our waste places are being reclaimed; the 
unhealthy growth of our cities; and the decreasing 
attractiveness of rural life as compared with that of the 
cities. 

And when the matter was finally confronted by econ- 
amists and financiers as well as farmers, it was gradually 
realized that the basic distinction between American agri- 
culture and that of every other really civilized country lies 
in the fact that they have systems of credit designed for 
the special needs of agriculture, while we have not. There 
existed in Hanover on the day when Shays’ Rebellion was 
suppressed a system of loans which, if it had been in 
operation in America, would have made not only that 
rebellion impossible but also every movement of agrarian 
protest on the part of our farmers that has occurred from 
that day to this. These complaints have not been without 
good cause, though sometimes they appeared to be without 
reason. 

The banks of the United States have had the field of 
finance to themselves. The bankers frequently speak in a 
tone expressive of pain and injury at this agitation for some 
new system under which farmers may borrow money more 
easily. Not all of them, to be sure. I know, for instance, 
one banker who has established one of the most successful 
rural-credit organizations of the country, for the purpose of 


making it easier for the farmers in his vicinity to borrow ' 


money, so that they might be more prosperous; so that, 
in turn, his little string of country banks might have a bet- 
ter business community in which to thrive. It takesa man 
of imagination to see that anything in the way of a new sys- 
tem can be a good thing. It took imagination to see that 
the present Banking and Currency Act would be a good 
thing for the banks as well as for the country at large. 


Proof That Farmers are Not Prosperous 


INETY-NINE bankers out of a hundred, being void 

of imagination, were against the Banking and Currency 
Act. Nowa large share of them are forit. Most bankers are 
opposed to rural-credit legislation; though they are by no 
means so overwhelmingly so as they were with reference to 
the Banking and Currency Act. Ifa successful rural-credit 
system is once established we shall, no doubt, see the 
bankers unanimously for it as soon as it becomes a success. 
It is, of course, too much to expect them to be for it 
beforehand. 

Farmers, economists, writers and legislators, however, 
are familiar with certain facts that call on us for action. 
First, the farmers of the United States are not prosperous. 
Shall I prove this? Very well. You will admit, I doubt 
not, that the thing the average farmer dreads most is to 
become landless; and the thing the landless man in 
the country desires most is to beafarm owner. You 
will also admit that in the childhood of us middle- 
aged people most of the farmers of the United States 
owned their farms. There was very little tenancy. 
I now, therefore, offer in evidence—marked Exhibit 
A, to prove that the farmers are not prosperous— 
the United States Census Reports showing that 
thirty-seven per cent of the American farms are now 
worked by renters. This indicates that thirty-seven 
out of every hundred farmers have either lost their 
farms at some time in the past or have been unable to 
obtain farms. Are you convinced? 

Well, now I offer in evidence—marked Exhibit B—the 
United States Census Reports showing that during the 
decade from 1900 to 1910 landlessness among farmers 
increased sixteen per cent. It prob- 
ably never increased so rapidly in any 
other decade in the history of the 
country. It will take very few dec- 
ades at that rate to destroy the land- 
owning farmer in this country as an 
American institution. Is this impor- 
tant? I think it is. 

Go with me through any part of the 
United States and observe the differ- 
ence already existing in conditions of 
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living, in mental attitude, in hopefulness, in everything 
that makes for good condition in the citizenry, between the 
tenant farmer on the average and the landowning farmer 
on the average. You will come back admitting that 
within the next twenty-five years no country can stand 
the shock of such a change as that which we seem to have 
been passing through, unless this tendency is checked. 
And this contrast between conditions of the landowning 
farmer and the tenant farmer I think I shall introduce in 
evidence—marked Exhibit C—and rest my case. 

Hon. Paul M. Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in testifying before a congressional committee last De- 
cember, said: “I think, our present usury laws are not 
scientific. Usury abroad is considered to exist only where 
there is extortion and where the man who takes the loan 
is in dire distress.” Mr. Warburg’s point seems to be that 
a man who is not in distress, but who, feeling that he can 
make more than the legal rate of interest by borrowing at 
a higher rate, goes ahead and freely contracts, as man to 
man, to pay ten, twelve, or any other percentage, does 
something to which there is no scientific objection. 

I once rejoiced in the acquaintance of a gentleman who 
made his living by exceptional skill and judgment in 
estimating the value of certain slips of pasteboard that he 
was accustomed to hold in his hand, as compared with the 
value of similar slips held in the hands of other gentlemen 
seated at the table with him and supposedly also able to 
take care of themselves. I have known him to offer in 
periods of financial stringency as high as 438,000 per cent 
a year for the use of money in his business—that is, he was 
willing to pay ten dollars for the use of ten dollars for two 
hours. Such a case is clearly not within the reason of the 
usury laws. 

Mr. Warburg’s observations imply the possibility of 
extortion through loans; and undoubtedly, if there can 
be any such thing as a scientific usury law, its intent must 
be not to prevent men from paying the money market 
what money is worth in business, but to prevent the crime 
of extortion. Extortion is a name given in the law to a 
certain form of robbery, and extortion through loans has 
been one of the reasons for the establishment of rural- 
credit systems in most of the civilized countries of the 
world. A study of agricultural conditions prior to the 
establishment of rural-credit banks in Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Denmark, Italy and Russia discloses whole 
populations of peasants in a pitiable condition of servitude 
to money lenders and usurers. These are clear instances of 
extortion developed into a system and so widely extended 
as to threaten the very existence of agriculture. Usury 
laws in themselves never cure these conditions. 

Doctor Thompson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
after many months of work, finds that the average cost of 
loans to farmers, on personal security, for a year, is as 
follows: Oklahoma, 15.6 per cent; New Mexico, 13.8; 
Arkansas, 12.4; Alabama, 12.4; Texas, 12.2; Montana, 
12.1; North Dakota, 11.8; Georgia, 11.8; Colorado, 11.5; 
Idaho, 11.5; Florida, 11.4; Washington, 11.4; Louisiana, 
11.3; South Dakota, 10.6; South Carolina, 10.5; Utah, 10.4; 
North Carolina, 10.2; Tennessee, 9.9; Oregon, 9.6. 

These are average rates and greatly exceed the rate 
established in most of these states by the usury laws. 
They are on loans secured in the main by chattel mort- 
gages, and are not land-mortgage loans. The average rate 
on farm mortgages in localities 
where these rates are high are as 
follows: New Mexico, 10.5 per 
cent; Montana, 10; Wyoming, 
10; Arkansas, 9.6; Florida, 9.6; 
Alabama, 9.4; Arizona, 9.4; Texas, 
9; Utah,'9; Colorado, 8.9; Idaho, 8.9; Georgia, 
8.7; North Dakota, 8.7; Washington, 8.7; 
Louisiana, 8.6; Mississippi, 8.5; Okla- 
homa, 8.4; South Carolina, 8.4; South 
Dakota, 8; Oregon, 8. 

These are the high-cost states. The 
low-cost states on chattel or personal 
loans are: Connecticut, 6.2 per cent; 
Delaware, 6.2; New Hampshire, 6.4; 
Vermont, 6.4; Massachusetts, 6.5; 
New Jersey, 6.6; West Virginia, 6.9. 
The states having the lowest farm- 
loan rates are: New Hampshire, 5.3 
per cent; Massachusetts, 5.6; Vermont, 5.6; 
Delaware, 5.6; New York, 5.6; Pennsyl- 
vania, 5.8; New Jersey, 5.8; Wisconsin, 
5.8; Iowa, 5.9. These rates in all cases 
include the entire cost, which covers com- 
missions as well as the 
interest expressed in 
the notes. 

The Comptroller of 
the Currency has re- 
cently required reports 
from national banks as 
to the highest rate of 
interest in each case 
charged since the pre- 
viousreport. Ongsmall 
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loans many national banks have charged and are Probab] 
now charging rates ranging all the way up to two thousan 
per cent interestayear. These are not allsmallloans eithe 
There is one of $2000, on which 64 per cent was paid; an 
$500 at 85. | 
One woman farmer made about thirty loans oa 
national bank during one year. Among these loans are th 
following: $162.50 for thirty days at 36 per cent a yeay 
$97.50 for sixty days at 50; $377 for thirty-four days at 44 
$620.25 for twenty-three days at 77; $6 for five day 
at 1450; $6 for twenty-seven days at 267; and $7 for thre 
days at 2000. This bank is in Texas and has a capite 
and surplus of about a quarter of a million dollars, 
When Senator Smith, of Georgia, asked Comptrolle 
Williams whether any such conditions exist in Georgia 
Mr. Williams took from his portfolio a statement of a bani 
that showed loans as follows: $800 at 12 per cent a year 
$35.60 at 50; $14 at 42; $15 at 42; $4357 at 8; $75 a 
30; $108 at 22; $200 at 24; and $100 at 25. Such instance 
might be cited from the records ad infinitum. 
I have a letter from a Montana banker who says: 


There is a true reason for farmers’ interest rates being 
relatively higher than rates for other industries. The faci 
is, the farmer generally does not pay his notes when they 
are due. His product, though almost universally sold fo 
cash, comes into market when it is ready, and the time o{ 
marketing cannot be foreseen with any degree of accuracy, 
His business is subject to constant uncertainties. The 
hazard attendant thereon is more than in any other large 
industry—except, perhaps, mining. The degree of intelli- 
gence exerted in the business is, as a rule, not high. _ 

Good reasons can be given why the banker charges the 
farmer more interest than he does the manufacturer; why 
in many cases he insists that the farmer sell his grain, his 
livestock or cotton when the price is low; why it would be 
a vital business mistake for the banker to use his borrowing 
power at the Federal Reserve Bank at a low interest rate 
in order to advance that borrowed money to the farmer, 
with the attendant necessity on the part of the banker of 
taking up the farmer’s guaranteed note at the Federal 
Reserve Bank the day it became due, and taking a chance 
that the farmer would be from three weeks to twelve 
months late in permanently retiring the paper. 


This statement, in the main, seems to substantiate the 
statement of Comptroller Williams: ‘In every part of the 
country to-day business men can get money at very low 
rates, except when it comes to the farmer.’’ Asa matter of 
course, it is not the well-to-do farmer who pays these rates, 
which are ruinous to any business whether they are, strictly 
speaking, extortionate ornot. Mr. Williamssays: “Nearly 
all of these extortionate rates are charged to the farmer 
who is poor.” 2 


Loan Sharks in the Guise of Bankers 


OL. W. P. G. HARDING, a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, testifies to the fact that the risk of which 

my Montana correspondent speaks is, after all, very slight. 
The farmer, as a rule, pays his debts, though he is not 
always able to pay them when due. The hazard of which 
the Montana banker speaks does not lie in the danger of 
failure or refusal to pay, but in the necessity for extensions 
and renewals so bothersome to commercial banks. 
“During my connection with the banking business,” 
testifies Colonel Harding, ‘covering a period of eighteen 
years, the bank made about twenty million dollars of loans, - 
secured by farmers’ paper and liens; and the losses were — 
negligible—I think, about eight hundred dollars for the 
entire time.’”” My own experience in several Northern | 
States leads me to venture the assertion that a similar . 
condition of affairs exists inevery statein the Union. Farm > 
loans are not hazardous, as a rule; but they are not 


certain as to being paid when due, and a farmer requires | 


longer-time loans than other business men. | . 


Let no banker be offended by these statements as to 
questionable banking practices. They are true and they 
should be made public. The bankers of America owe it to 
themselves to purge the banking business of loan sharks, 
unless they wish to be classed with them. There is now 
nothing in most of our states to prevent a loan shark from 
incorporating his business and calling it a bank. Many of 
them have done so. Under either name he is the same 
merciless creature. Anyhow, it is of small consequence to 
the moneyless farmer whether the man who skins him 1s 
called a banker or not. If the banks in the bank-shark 
towns did not skin him, someone else would; in fact, the 
worst of this gruesome work is not done by the banks, but 
by sharks as bad as any against whom we agitate and 
legislate in cities. 


In the absence of some special system to provide for the | 


peculiar financial needs of the farmer, he is sure to be in 
distress much of the time. In this respect he is nowise 
different from the merchant or manufacturer, who has 


always had in our commercial banks a system specially 


devised for his peculiar needs. , There is no sense in calling 


for the punishment of the usurers. They exist because NO — 


better agency has been set up for financing the farmer. 


In fact, it is perhaps well for the farmers that the usury — 
laws are sometimes violated. Usury may be hard to bear ee 


Ag 
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it no loans at all are worse 

anmoderateusury. Con- 
ist the twostates of lowa 

d West Virginia, for in- 
unce, Lowa farmers pay 
r personal loans, on the 
erage, 7.9 per cent, and 
. mortgage loans 5.9. 
neir West Virginia breth- 
n pay 6.9 per cent on personal security and 6.4 on land 
ortgage. On the face of the figures it would seem that 
e farmers of these two states are about on an equality so 
: as eredit is concerned; but such is not the case. 

No farmers in the United States are better supplied with 
edit than those of Iowa. None are in worse case than 
large proportion of those in West Virginia. In one state 
e strength of agriculture has brought the price of money 
wn by competition. In the other the weakness of it has 
t the farmers out of consideration. No large number of 
oney lenders have been tempted to violate the usury laws 

order to serve the needs of West Virginia 
rmers. The result is that those needs are 

‘tserved. Though they need money they 
nnot borrow it. 

In Oklahoma the cry goes up that agricul- 
re cannot stand an average rate of nearly 
xteen per cent. In states like West Vir- 
nia—and there are several of them—the 
i] of no loans at all is almost as intoler- 
jle, and is even more paralyzing to devel- 
yment. 

There was very little enthusiasm among the farmers for 
e Federal Reserve Act when it was under consideration 
1d at the time of its passage. Leaders in agricultural 
ought insisted that the new system can do very little 
meet farmers’ needs. Experience has already shown that 
this forecast the farmers were right. Mr. Harding, of 
ie Federal Reserve Board, says: 

“The organization committee, when it made its report 
rly in 1914, defined the Federal Reserve banks as being 
sentially bankers’ banks; and I have found it rather 
fficult to get away from the conviction that the Federal 
eserve banks are primarily commercial banks, because 
1 through the Act a feature is made of short-time paper 
igible for discount as commercial paper. The chief 
meession made to the farmers is this six months’ paper, 
hich is limited to a percentage of the capital stock of the 
eserve bank, to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
think we cannot get away from the conviction that these 
ederal Reserve banks are, under the law, first of all, 
inkers’ banks and commercial banks.” 

Mr. Harding refers here to a provision in the Federal 
eserve Act under which farmers’ paper running six 
onths is given the discount privilege; but only a certain 
roportion of the capital of the Federal Reserve banks can 
2 used for discounting such paper, and under the law the 
tmost that can be used for this purpose is fifty-four 
illion dollars. The banks of the United States alone have 
ned to the farmers one billion six hundred million dollars 
n personal and collateral security. q 

Nobody knows how much the farmers have borrowed 
om other sources, but they certainly owe to banks and 
rivate individuals somewhere between two billion and 
iree billion dollars. 
Tn view of the fact that the profits in farming vary 
irectly with the amount of capital employed, they prob- 
bly need at least a billion dollars more than they are now 
ble to borrow. The fifty-four million dollars that the 
ederal Reserve Law will allow them on six months’ paper 
} practically nothing as compared with their needs. 
‘urthermore, six months’ paper runs too long to be accept- 
ble to the good commercial banker. On the other hand, 
) require the farmer to repay his loan in six months is 
ften equivalent to denying him the loan altogether. 


Federal Banks and Farm Loans 


ee a single actualinstance: The wife of a young Iowa 
farmer inherited enough money to enable the family to 
uy a half section of land. The purchase and equipment 
bsorbed all their capital. Through a dealer in one of the 
teat stockyards the young man bought fifty heifers on 
ix months’ time, with the understanding that his note, 
ecured by mortgage on the cows, was to be renewed. 
‘he dealer turned the note over to his bank as security for 
'S own transactions. This note was entitled to the dis- 
ount privilege at the Federal Reserve bank. Any renewal 
f it, so long as the security remained unimpaired, was also 
ntitled to the same privilege. The bank, however, became 
ired of this six months’ paper. It had uses for its money 
lsewhere and notified the dealer that the note would have 
o be paid when due. 

he farmer was not a regular customer of either the bank 
rt the dealer. He was a dairyman: The heifers had been 
red and constituted the basis of his lifework asa dairyman. 
it the end of the six months, however, he was called on to 
ay his note, but could not do so. Everybody connected 
vith the transaction from the beginning had understood 


that, in the nature of farming, he would not be able to doso. 
Nevertheless, the loan was called, the heifers were shipped 
in and sold out of season for just about enough to pay the 
note; and the young farmer lost his six months’ work, and 
his plans for becoming a prosperous dairyman went 
glimmering. 

The bank was quite within its rights. It is a commercial 
bank. This six months’ paper is too slow for commercial 
banking. The member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system will probably never make use of their right to dis- 
count any large proportion of the fifty-four million dollars 
of this paper that the law permits. If they used the privi- 
lege up to the full amount it would be bad banking, and it 
would not meet more than two per cent of the needs of the 
farmers and would only half meet that two per cent. 

Mr. Harding is right. The Federal Reserve system can- 
not meet the needs of the farmers in the matter of personal 
credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board has made an effort to reduce 
interest rates for farmers. Last year it offered the regional 
banks a three per cent discount rate on paper secured by 
warehouse receipts on readily marketable, nonperishable, 
staple farm products, properly margined and insured, pro- 
vided the transaction showed that the borrower had not 
paid more than six per cent. Several of the regional banks 
took advantage of this ruling. A great deal of money at six 
per cent went to the cotton farmers of the South through 
regional banks at Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas. 

This helped greatly in stabilizing the cotton market and, 
so far as I am aware, marks the first effort ever made by 
any agency of the National Government to give lower 
interest rates to the farmers. The regional banks in the 
West and Northwest, however, and, with the exception 
of the Philadelphia bank, those in the East and North, 
declined to accept Federal Reserve money at three per 
cent for the purpose of reloaning it to the farmers at six, 
the member banks having, according to their statement, 
an ample supply of funds of their own on hand. 

In the main, therefore, the movement of the Federal 
Reserve Board to reduce interest rates on personal loans to 
farmers was not successful. Anyhow, no such ruling would 
help in a case like that of our Iowa dairyman. The Federal 
Reserve ruling applies only to the case of the farmer who 
has completed the operation of production and become a 
merchant. As a merchant he was given a preferential rate 
over other merchants—a discrimination in his favor to 
which most of the banks of the country refused to become 
party. Capital for production requiring accommodations 
for periods longer than six months is the thing that agri- 
culture most needs, and which the Federal Reserve Board 
cannot give it. 

So far as giving them loans on farm mortgages is con- 
cerned, the Federal Reserve Act is still less useful to the 
farmers. The last census figures show an estimated total 
farm-mortgage debt in the United States of more than 
three and a half billion dollars. Under the Federal Reserve 
Act member banks are authorized to loan on farm mort- 
gages; but, of course, they are not obliged to do so, and, of 
course, would be very foolish if they did very much of it. 
It is not good banking. ‘ 

Colonel Harding says that, in his opinion, this author- 
ization ‘will not, for some years to come, be availed of 
very extensively by the banks.” It is only in the choicest, 
most highly developed farming regions that a bank feels 
safe in taking a farm mortgage, because in such cases the 
mortgage can be sold at any time and can, therefore, be 
considered a liquid asset. 


These are the very 
regions in which the 
farmers do not need 
to worry about mort- 
gage loans. When- 
ever a bank can 
safely loan on farm 
mortgage there are 
plenty of people be- 
sides the banks from 
whom the money can be borrowed. In the farm- 
mortgage field, as in the personal-credit field, the 
Federal Reserve Act is for the business world 
of short-time commercial borrowers and not for 
the farmers. 

Everybody knows these things now—even 
the farmers; and they are about the last people 
in the world to find out. All this increases the pressure in 
the tension gauge at Washington. 

The farmer believes himself to be entitled to credit at as 
low a rate of interest as any man. The experience of banks 
and financiers often corroborates him in this view. The 
agitation for rural credits has arisen from such facts as have 
just been cited and a comparison of them with the condition 
of the European borrower. 

In June, 1913, for instance, before the war broke out, 
German farmers were selling their land bonds, bearing four 
per cent interest, at par. German government bonds bear- 
ing four per cent were sold at ninety-six. Farmers were 
borrowing at a lower rate than could the German Empire. 
Australian settlers have for years been buying homes and 
giving therefor three per cent mortgages, with an amorti- 
zation charge of 1.5 per cent added. French farmers have 
been getting for years short-time loans at 4.3 per cent and 
selling land bonds on a three per cent basis. Irish farmers 
have had land bought for them by the government and 
resold on sixty years’ time at 3.5 per cent. 


Printing-Press Cash at Two Per Cent 


HE announcement has recently been made that this 

system of government purchase and reselling, with a cor- 
responding system of rural credits, is to be set up on the 
island of Great Britain after the war. All over the world— 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, South America and 
Canada—things like these have been done; and the Amer- 
ican farmers have found it out. That is why, after all the 
promises, pledges and declarations which have been made 
by Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, Taft and Wilson, 
the Administration now stands with its back to the adobe 
wall, facing the firing squad of farmers. 

When the first Congress of this rural-credits-pledged 
Administration met, it was quite the fashion for both con- 
gressmen and senators to greet each other with a cheery 
““Good morning. Have you seen my Rural-Credits Bill?” 
Not to have introduced one came to be something of a 
badge of distinction. And in the very wealth of schemes 
was to be found the embarrassment of the Administration. 
It was an embarrassment of riches. Some seemed to wish 
to set up an American Crédit Foncier—without the French 
institution’s public control. By this it was hoped that a 
great central institution might be created through which 
three or four billion dollars of farm mortgages might be 
sluiced through the pipe lines of middlemen. This sort of 
scheme, however, was soon driven from the field by the cry 
that they would turn the farmer over, gagged and bound, 
to the clammy claw of Big Business. I have never been 
able to see any signs, however, that Big Business took much 
notice of the matter. . 

Other schemes there were which provided for straight 
Government loans to farmers. Congressman Bathrick 
and Senator Norris introduced bills along this line, and Dr. 
Elwood Mead, of the chair of Rural Economics in the 
University of California, after several years of close obser- 
vation of the Australian government-loan system through 
state savings banks, returned to America and injected into 
the discussion this statement: “‘It is the verdict of all who 
have investigated the rural-credit systems of Europe and 
Australia that the Australian system is the best-organized 
and the most successful in its operation of any.” 

Daniel Shays, of Shays’ Rebellion, and his demand for 
“a large issue of paper money” are not without their lineal 
descendants. There are talkers and writers in plenty who 
raise the ery that there is no sense in the Government’s 
borrowing money to reloan to farmers when it might just 
as well print it and furnish it ‘“‘at cost.”’ 

Does the reader remember when H. L. Loucks, of South 
Dakota, ranked with Simpson, Peffer, Weaver and Allen 
among Populist war horses? Well, Mr. Loucks is still a 
leader; and he is for the printing system of rural credits. 
He thinks money could be furnished at two per cent if we 
gave to our rural-credit Government organization the 
power to issue money. And he is not alone. Send out any 
sort of questionnaire that will elicit the views of farmers 
on rural credits, and you will find the printing-press pan- 
acea urged oftener than any other. Dan Shays’ body lies 
a-moldering in the grave, but his soul goes marching on. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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This cabinet delivers 
one towel at a time, 
folded, ready for use. 


For you who use— 
who buy—who sell 


For you who use 


To you who go into lava- 
tories, public or private, your idea 
of a Perfect ‘Towel is one conven- 
iently located, one in which you 
can have the satisfaction of abso- 
lute cleanliness, that is, a towel 
not contaminated by being laundered with other towels. It isa towel which will dry your hands and face, leaving 
the feeling of complete satisfaction after its use. To make such a towel has been and will continue to be our aim. 
Consider the softness, whiteness and absorbency of the Scot'Tissue Towel as it is today. Consider that it is 
absolutely clean, never having been touched by a human hand, and never has to be laundered. Consider the 
convenience of a fixture which now hands you a towel folded ready for use. If you do not find these qualities, 
you have not found the Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel—ScotTissue. 


To give a Perfect Towel to your patrons or employees with the greatest possible 
For you who buy economy and efficiency to you is our aim, it is youraim. These are your require- 
ments for a Perfect Towel. Now consider what your user demands as The Perfect Towel; combine this with the 
economy and efficiency of the Scot'Tissue Folded-Towel Fixture (shown in the illustration) and you'll order 


THE SOFT, ABSORBENT, ORIGINAL PAPER TOWEL 


You as a jobber or dealer desire to sell a towel well known, whose qualities the 
F or you who sell Buyer or esr sanctions—to sell a towel which gives you a permanent ace aal 
fied customers. Consider all these qualifications and you will not be led astray by the cheaper and inferior towel, 
which does not have behind it the ultimate aim of building The Perfect Towel, but you will recommend to your 
customers the Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel— ScotTissue. 


Heads of businesses, schools, hotels, institutions, theatres and municipalities should 
write us before deciding on towel service. Send for sample and the booklet: 


“Why You Should Install ScotTissue Towels” 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


113 E. Austin Avenue 30 Church Street 356 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Address Nearest Office 
ScotTissue Towels are packed in rolls for home use. There are many uses for 
ScotTissue Towels that every housewife should know about. Ask for the booklet: 


“Why You Should Use ScotTissue Towels in Your Home.” 


In order to insure cleanliness ScotTissue 
Towels are always packed in dust-proof carton. 
ee 
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ScotTissue Towels in folded form for cabinet. 


investigating 


You'd often like to drop 
into a store and look over 
things you’ve seen adver- 
tised. 


But you don’t like to be 
urged to buy—and we agree 
with you absolutely. 


You can come to this 
store any time, try on 
Clotheraft Clothes and not 
feel the slightest obligation 
to purchase. 


We are glad to have you 
visit us first to investigate 
—to see for yourself the 
result of putting the sav- 
ings of applied science back 
into the clothes year after 
year. 


Soon or late we know 
you'll come back, because 
when you are ready to buy 
you'll want the style, com- 
fort and lasting quality 
that only 70 years of 
Clotheraft scientific manu- 
facture can give you. 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL, SERGES 
OcrelS Srl AO” 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


*| 


Bet) koedy 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


he Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


The Clotheraft Store | 
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THE DARK HORSE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Virgil glanced round; there was nobody 
in sight except Criddle. 

““Wait—I’ll fetch de box.” 

With his own hand Slick deposited his 
starter for Kitty Mims, each vote having 
its written side turned away from Virgil, 
who. craned his inquisitive neck in vain. 

““Who’d you say you’s votin’ for?” 

““Ain’t said. Now lissen to me, Virgil: 
Ef dis news gits to Jinny Jane I’ll be plum’ 
ruinated—an’ you’ll be de man what done 
it. Jes’ open yo’ flytrap one time an’ I 
quits!” 

Having treacherously voted Bull’s money 
for Kitty Mims instead of Louella Dorkins, 
Slick limped back to the restaurant, where 
Bull waited for him. 

“Slick, I got to have sumpin’ to show 
Louella, ’cause Virgil mought claim he 
"lected her. Git me a receipt fer dat 
twenty.” 

“Den Virgil’s bound to know who’s run- 
nin’ Louella,” Slick prudently objected. 

““No, he needn’t. Jes’ say: ‘Received 
twenty dollars.’”’ 

At the moment Slick Wilkins failed to 
see how a nameless receipt could gum his 
game, while it kept Bull pacified. So he 
made another trip and fetched the docu- 
ment, toting also the tidings that Wad 
Grimes had bought five hundred additional 
votes for Cissy Coleman. 


The Beauty Contest gathered speed and 
rushed on to a grand-stand finish. Through 
weeks of hot talk and excited balloting Vir- 
gil Custard made his killing. Every time 
Big Bull sent five dollars, to be voted for 
Louella Dorkins, Virgil tipped a wink to 
Grimes, who smothered the adverse ma- 
jority. Bull sullenly stuffed receipts into his 
pockets, while the perfidious Slick stuffed 
votes into the box for Kitty Mims and piled 
up’a reckoning of wrath. Bull now held 
one hundred and eighty-five dollars’ worth 
of receipts, and Slick tried not to think 
what would happen when he discovered 
that the corresponding thirty-seven hundred 
ballots were never polled for Louella. 

Day after day the Reverend Baltimore 
Criddle sat in his big rocker watching the 
streams of nickels and dimes flow into Vir- 


gil’s pockets. Day after day he pondered | E : 
upon a scheme to divert these currents into | 


his own. Time after time he sauntered over 


to Virgil’s desk and glanced appraisingly at | 


the diminishing stacks of ballots in the 
lower right-hand drawer. 

There had been twenty thousand blanks 
to begin with, and less than eight thousand 
remained unsold. This meant that Virgil 
had scooped over six hundred dollars—all 
velvet; and it made the Reverend sick. 
From underneath his half-closed lids he 
eyed Virgil. 

“T’m nacherly ’bleeged to c’lect back dat 
ninety-two dollars I spent on Starsby.”’ 

He pondered in silence, except during 
those bad half hours when Jinny Jane Wil- 
kins gave him fractional sections of her 
mind. Criddle had a hide like a rhinoceros, 
but she was rubbing him raw—and refusing 
his hundred-dollar compromise. 

The polls were to close at ten o’clock on 
Saturday night, the same being Criddle’s 
harvest-time, when members came to pay 
their dues. 

Virgil faced an ugly situation. Whoever 
won, somebody was going to lose and make 
trouble! He had started something he 
couldn’t finish—like the man who caught 
the bear by the tail and yelled for the entire 
neighborhood to help him turn loose. He 
sought help from the wise and wily Criddle. 

During the calm of midafternoon on 
Thursday Virgil rose from his desk and 
strolled negligently toward the Reverend— 


as Criddle had been confidently expecting. | 
Criddle immediately got up, dragged his | 


rocker from the door, pulled down his ex- 
pansive white vest, and reached for a gold- 
headed walking cane. 

““Good-by, Virgil; I’m goin’ out 0’ 
town.” 

“Say, you is?) What fer?” 

“So de coroner will know I never had 
nothin’ to do wid it.” 

“Do wid what?” 

Criddle glanced uneasily, mournfully and 
evasively at the sepulchral peace that per- 
vaded the club. 

“Saddy is e’lectin’ night. Treasurer 
better set his table nigh de back ‘door, so 
our members kin pay deir dues an’ ’scape 
out quick.” 

“Scape out?” 
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3 Gives “Way ror 


LONG HORNS everywhere open up traffic like magic. 
They guarantee safety. They prevent law-suits. 
The warning given by the LONG HORN is a sustained, a 
rolling sound. It gives a long, low rumble, if you wish, 
or, when a quick danger signal is needed, a smashing 
crash. This horn needs no fixing, no ‘‘adjusting’’ after 
being attached. It never will rattle—will outlast your car. 

Manufacturers: THE G. PIEL CO., Inc. 

Sales Managers: 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., 30 E. 42d St., New York City 


$ HAND USERS—send today for our instructive 


booklet, ‘“‘ Trouble-proof Horn Service. 


esses eS 
DEALERS—send today for our proposi- 
The HORN tion—the most attractive in the trade. 


“FHome-Like” 


You don’t merely “‘stop”’ at Hotel LaSalle—you 
live here, however long or short your stay. e 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


One Person RATES Per 
Room with detached bath . . . . . $2.00, $2.50, $: 
Room with private bath . . $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
f 
f 


; Doublejroomic = oa.ome $5.00 to $8.00 
Single room 
with double bed. . $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
PEW DELEON) Met he) cig oiS- <a s, Ses eas $5.00 to $8.00 
a hree Personal och. cette tc “sie te! 2 6.00 to 9.00 
HGUM DEPECHE) Vie wrhs Mel Bs: 5), 0 Nok « ieblat sue 7.00 to 12.00 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 


py» 


Two Persons 4 
Room with detached bath . ... . $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 y 
Room with 

private bath 


The only Hotel in Chicago maintaining floor 
clerks and individual service on every floor. 
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1916 SHAFT- DRIVE 


Trade Mark 


FOR FORDS 


ELECTRIC STARTER AND LIGHTER 


Genemotor develops ample power to spin your Ford 
engine and furnish strong illumination under the 


severest conditions. Ask your dealer to show you, 
and demonstrate the new model with Shaft - Drive 
improvement. Shaft drive means direct application 
of power, extreme simplicity of design and a saving of 
12 poundsin weight. Genemotor won the Gold Medal, 
highest award, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


Built by the General Electric Company 
Price $85, f. 0. b. Lynn, Mass. 


Sold Everywhere 


A. J. Picard & Company 1720-1722 Broadway 


Pere Ne 


(ares 


“Lets the 
Body 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 


General Distributors 


SF 


Breathe” 


POOOOOOODOOOBOODDOO 4 
RII LINER II MERI be tin ie iwi wig ig iets 


DD OANA 


_ Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers 
per garment 


$ 1 00 UNONsuITs 


Any Style 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 


Underwear for Fall and Winter 


tcc 


this fine, light underwear, so 
“7 — open that you can See right 

through it, is cool and comfortable. 
The Closed Crotch of the Union Suits 
is elastic, therefore does not cut in the crotch. 


Ask Your Dealer 


For Boys 


25c 
50c 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


New York 
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| do?” 


| an’ I got forty in de top drawer. 
| leaves’’—he did a little figuring—‘“‘dat 


EVENING POST 


“Uh-huh! Dis place is too narrer fer 
much shootin’ an’ cuttin’.” 
“Criddle, what is you talkin’ ’bout?”’ 

“Remember you’s a officer in de lodge 
an’ we'd have to give you a extry fine 
pan: Good-by, Virgil; take keer 0’ yo’- 
self.’ 

Criddle was already waving an affection- 
ate adieu when Virgil seized and clung to 
his oily fat hand. 

“Hold on, Reverend! I wants you to 
“nounce de Queen at Pleasant Waters 
Church.” 

“No, suh—not me! Durin’ my Beauty 
votin’ at Greensboro I had to ketch a train 
what lef’? twenty minutes befo’ I did. An’ 
from de way dese niggers is heatin’ up 
dey’ll have you ketchin’ a train what lef’ 
here day befo’ yesterday.” 

Virgil’s pop-eyes rolled at the casket, 
the spears that would be carried, and the 
white gloves that would be worn by duly 
elected pallbearers toting him out, clad in 
that open-faced burying suit. 

“Hold on, Criddle! Hold on! 
you to ’sist me out.” 

“You never axed me to ’sist you in.” 

“Reverend, ain’t dare nothin’ you kin 


Me? 


I wants 


sDow I wouldn’t set here an’ 


| watch it fer fifty dollars.’ 


Virgil Custard shuddered at the dread- 
ness of disaster if it was something that 
Criddle wouldn’t look at for fifty. 

“Heed my las’ words, Virgil: I ain’t got 
"cept a minit, but I’m willin’ to p’int out. 
Hf either one o’ dem big niggers wins you’s 
up aginst it! Bofe of ’em is skeered to 


_ tackle de udder—an’ you’s mighty spare- 


built.” 

“One of ’em is bound to win; dey’s ’way 
in de lead.” 

An’ when Big Bull diskivers dat Slick 
Wilkins is voted his money on Kitty Mims 
he’ll  nacherly But Slick ain’t no 


| member, an’ I won’t have to pay fer him. 


How many votes is de leader got?” 

Virgil’s teeth chattered, but his mind 
worked. 

“Bull is spent a hundred and eighty-five 
dollars and Grimes a hundred and seventy- 
five. 

“T been leadin’ ’em ’long, neck an’ neck, 
so reither one won’t git discouraged.” 

Criddle kept nodding; matters were very, 
very bad. Then he closed his eyes and cal- 
culated: 

“Dat’ll make thirty-five hundred votes 
fer Cissy Coleman. How many is voted 
altogether—ever’body?”’ 

Virgil unlocked the bottom drawer and 
counted the blanks in packages. 

“Here’s seven thousand eight hundred, 
Dat 


ought to leave 12,160 in de box.” 
Then Criddle did some figuring. 
“Look here, Virgil—is you e’lected nigh 


| six hundred and twenty dollars already?”’ 


“Uh-huh !—cash.”’ 
“De bigger de votin’, de bigger de fightin’. 


| Good-by!” 


Criddle grasped his cane and headed for 
the door. 

“Wait, Criddle! Wait! Cain’t you say 
nothin?” 

“°Tain’t my ’lection, an’ I wouldn’t love 
to take a chance.” 

“Tll give you fifty dollars 

Criddle slowed up momentarily. 

“Ts you thought o’ havin’ white folks 
eo dem votes, so niggers cain’t ’spute 
em ? ” 

“Den what else—at de ’nouncin’?”’ 

“°Tain’t no use tellin’, ’cause you couldn’t 
do it.” F 

“Could you?” 

“Mought—possible. But it’s risky.” 

“Tl give you a hundred right now.” 

Thereupon Criddle stopped. ' 

“An’ do zackly like I ’vises you?” 

“T’ll do anything.” 

“Fust place, you ain’t got enough blanks. 
Dat’s how de ’sturbance riz up at Greens- 
boro. Jes’ as dey was closin’, a nigger 
wanted five dollars’ wuth, an’ de manager 
never had ’em. Manager say: ‘Jes’ write 
down a hundred votes on a piece o’ paper 
an’ put ’em in de box.’ ’Nother nigger con- 
tend dat warn’t ’cordin’ to law. Manager 
got shot six times; but de las’ three or fo’ 
never hurt him.”’ 

“Tl git de extry votes—plenty of ’em.” 

“Hurry! Fetch twenty thousand—an’ 
wait, Virgil; pay my hundred dollars now.” 


” 


On Friday morning news went broadcast, 
by authority, that Lawyer Harry Madison 
and Mate Dunk Bryson would count votes 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Roll ‘Em Up 


Take no chances. Put them 
in your pocket when not in use. 
Profit by the special Hansen 
building which has brought every 
Glove demand to the limit of per- 
fection in looks and practical de- 
tails. This ‘‘Semi-Soft” Auto 
Gauntlet sets the standard for 
style and convenience. ‘Built 
Like a Hand.”’ 


The cuff has no extra material— 
just a soft protection with that 
air of correct elegance which the 
knowing take for granted in 


Everything you need in kind—all you 
wantin sty/e, fitand wear. Send for Book. 


See the ‘‘Hansenbilt Washable” for 
semi-dress—a stunning model in Tan 
Cape and such new shades as Biscuit, 
Putty, Sand and Butter. Can be 
washed in soap and water. 


Double-Up Pocket Auto 
Gauntlet for Motorcyclists 


Fold them up and put them in 
your pocket. Never in the way. 


4 . . 
If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 
In any event, be sure and write for Book. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


100G Detroit St. 
Milwaukee 
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Merchants who are keen to sense the demands 
f men and how to serve them are this week 
aking a special Spring and Summer Display, in 
ore and window, of Styleplus Clothes $17. 
Changing conditions in the markets of the world 
snnot alter the Styleplus Ideal —always to clothe 
en exceptionally well —always to offer them ex- 
sptional value at the easy-to-pay price of $17. 
Styleplus Clothes represent a new phase in. 
,merican clothing manufacturing. The efficiency 
nd economy in the big scale and specialized plan 
f their manufacture put dollars into the pockets 
f American men and put better clothes on their 


acks ! 


Styleplus 
Fiathes,. $1/ 


“The same price the nation over.” 


The man who buys Styleplus knows the price — 
efore he goes into the store. And he knows that 
is next suit of Styleplus will cost just the same, 
Oo more, no less! 


tyle plus through-and-through quality — all-wool fabrics 

tyle plus perfect fit—for every man of every age and physique 

tyle plus economy—the easy price for everybody 

tyle plus guaranteed wear—a written guarantee with every 
Styleplus 


One of the leading stores in virtually every 
town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the 
Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus 

label in the coat. If there should not be a Styleplus 


store in your town, wnite us and we will refer you 
to one nearby. 


Write for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright, 1916, by 


b 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


Trade Mark Registered 
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A Characteristic Stretch of Concrete Road, Erie County, New York 


John Purroy Mitchel, Mayor of New York City, Said 


in a public letter to the members of the New York State Legislature: 


“THE 12,000 miles of State and County Highways apportioned to the counties 
outside of New York City must be maintained when completed at a cost 
which will approximate $7,000 a mile per year, or $12,000,000 per year in all.” 


This startling prediction by one of the most businesslike of American Mayors is backed by road experience all 
over the Empire State and it echoes the warning statements of the State authorities themselves. Read what Ex-Gov. 
Glynn said in his annual message to the New York State Legislature two years ago: — 


‘“*A macadam road in New York costs approximately $12,000 per mile to build and lasts less than ten years. It costs $1,000 a year 
per mile to maintain. At the end of ten years it will cost $6,000 a mile to rebuild. 


‘* Macadam roads are utterly unsuited to the wear and tear of automobile traffic. Motor traffic is on the increase and it is pounding 
the roads of New York State to destruction faster than they can be built. 


“Instead of building highways that cost $1,000 a year per mile to maintain, New York must construct roads that can be maintained 
at a moderate cost. “lwo types of highway answer modern requirements. One is the concrete road; the other the brick road 
with the concrete foundation. 


‘fA concrete road costs from $12,000 to $16,000 a mile and a brick road costs from $20,000 to $25,000.’ 
Report of State Roads Commission—Maryland—1912-1913 What more eloquent plea could be made for the 


“TY et ee q Peet economy of concrete roads, than the comparison of these 
“The cost of maintaining macadam roads under the two authoritative statements! The situations are parallel. 
ever increasing strain of heavy and fast automobile motor On both the highways of New York and Maryland 
eee a ei ae Prom Chairman ba motor travel is unusually heavy, and drastic test has made 
and Chief Engineer Shirley to makea careful study an fe venieticane ice, : 

investigation of concrete roads, this including a personal 


examination of those in Wayne County, Michigan,in which If a good macadam road costs $12,000 a mile to build and rh 
ee ‘Dp ER d hi h : ¢ year to maintain, its capital cost to the community is $12,000 plus $20, ) 
the city o etroit 1s situated. ‘This led to the laying o (a sum which at 5% would earn $1,000 interest), or $32,000 per mile. 


several sections of concrete in the summer of 1912 .... Contrast this figure with the capital cost of a concrete road costing $15,000 to 


“ThHesedroads have amow. been ander heavy tatic build and say $50 to maintain— $15,000 plus $1,000—or $16,000 per mile. 
for more than a year and are practically as good as If motor car traffic makes such a difference in the life of highways 
whens laidy with» nou maintenance on them. .ceceeee today and is growing in volume —what will happen next year and the year 

hould fs E Fae hi | me ae after? There are over 2,000,000 motor cars registered now; by the end of 
SLOT T is olka ncourage y this, the Commission 1916 it is expected by manufacturers that there will be over 3,000,000 in 


in 1913 added 55 miles of concrete to its construction.”’ actual service. When our highways are subjected to the wear and tear of 


: ; -tir ] 
Since 1912 the small State gy gy | an’ mm 1 men el ee ee 
of Maryland has constructed < (os e 


. -_. 

5 \ . | \ s. < AN 
over 180 miles of concrete s lw Naw | ¢ — WOY An illustrated booklet, “Concrete 
roads, roads that are satisfactorily - Facts About Concrete Roads, 
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withstanding the hardest motor traffic. e © af ~ a nN i“ oe N 2 N \w S will be sent free to anyone requesting It. 
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= crete surface will become imperative. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Southwestern Life Building 116 New Montgomery St. Commerce Building 
allas, Texas San Francisco Kansas City 


“My heart used 
to thump like a 
trip hammer!” 


“But no more of that since I smoke 
Girard. And J can smoke all I 
want!” 

This is an actual conversation. And 
this man is just one example out of 
thousands. 

All over the United States men are 
learning the common-sense wisdom of 
smoking mild cigars. And they are 
getting more satisfaction out of it, too. 


| ® The 

Girars 
| Cigar % 
Never gets on your nerve. 


It gives you a real Hayana smoke whenever 
you please and as often as you please — with 
no disagreeable “‘come-back.”’ No effect on the 
heart nor the digestion. 

The Girard is made 
' from genuine Cuban- 
grown Havana tobacco. 
Choice leaf selected by 
us; blended by our ex- 
clusive Girard method, 
and mellowed by age 
alone. 

You don’t have to 
count your smokes with 
Girards. You can enjoy 
them to the full. And 
all the time you keep the 
edge on your wits instead 
of on your nerves. 

All Girard dealers 
4 know what a sure friend- 
maker they have in this 
honest, high-grade cigar. 
They know they can count 
on it to give satisfaction. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Girards, show him 
this advertisement. And 
ask him to put them in 
as a favor to you. 

We take 
“th De eppeted erl 


And he will do the same 
by you. 


14 sizes. 10c straight, 
and up 
Why not get action on 
this today ? 


Dealers—You ought 
to know about this 


If you are not handling 
Girards, we can show you 
to your own satisfaction 
where you have a new 
and gilt-edge opportunity. 
It will pay you to write us 
for details. Write today. 


Antonio Roig & 
Langsdorf 

The “Broker” Philadelphia 

Actual size, 10c Established 1871 


Sees 


Sai ee tapas 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
and certify results—a combination of 
dignity and strength that no negro would 
dare challenge. Reverend Baltimore Criddle 
agreed to announce the Queen from Pleas- 
ant Waters’ pulpit on Sunday night at eight, 
sharp. Plotters of turbulence were given 
to understand that constables would be 


stationed at the door to relieve them of - 


their weapons. Having thus secured fair- 
ness of count and safety of announcement, 
Criddle began to figure on a most delicate 
detail: Who was to be elected? 

Whichever road Criddle traveled in his 
figuring, he reached the same result: 

“Dark hoss is bound to win dis race!” 

From long experience with and most un- 
canny knowledge of his people, Criddle 
knew how winds must be tempered to the 
shorn lamb. Backers of the favorites 
couldn’t stand the gaff of losing and being 
gloated over by a successful adversary; but 
if all were disappointed in a bunch, with a 
surprise finish by a dark horse, then each 
would be soothed by the others’ wrath and 
there’d be no explosion. Correct for Crid- 
dle! Now he must pick a winner and get 
something out of it for himself. 


On Friday afternoon business got active. 
Club members began dropping in to pay 
their dues and Beauty politicians crowded 
round the polls. There was plenty of gab- 
bling curiosity, armed neutrality and pre- 
paredness, until Jinny Jane, with fire in her 
eyes, plumped herself down on the door- 
step. 

“You’s a big fool!”’ she said to Elder 
Weems, who held a dollar in his hand to 
pay Coffin Club dues. 

“Dis club’s broke,” she went on. “‘You’s 
spendin’ good money fer nothin’. I cain’t 
git a cent out o’ Criddle.” 

Criddle sat and listened just as long as he 
could stand it. When two financial mem- 
bers sunk their cash at Virgil’s skin game 
instead of paying honest dues, he tapped 
Jinny Jane on the shoulder. 

“Come wid me, Sis’ Wilkins; I wishes to 
hold a little p’tickler conversation.” 

““An’ I wants my money!”’ 

None the less, Jinny Jane trailed behind 
him to the rear room. 

‘Sis’ Wilkins,” Criddle mournfully ob- 
served, “I hates to see you spilin’ yo’ 
chances.” 

“Huh! What you mean?” 

““Yo’ friends is runnin’ you fer Queen. 
Ef you makes ’em mad Kitty Mims or Cissy 
Coleman will git ’lected.” 

“T’d bust up dat peerade ef I seed one 0’ 
dem hussies ridin’ in de lead float!””__ 

Having deftly struck the keynote Crid- 
dle’s artistic tongue closed the harmonious 
melody. 

“T got it right in my hands. You jes’ 
compromise wid me fer a hundred cash; 
den you'll git fifty mo’ from de ’lection an’ 
beat bofe o’ dem wimmens. But you 
mustn’t say nothin’—specially to Slick.” 

Jinny Jane emerged from the conference 
room with a hundred dollars in her stock- 
ing and a mouth that shut like a beartrap. 


Lawyer Harry Madison and the brawny 
steamboat mate worked all Saturday night 
tallying ballots; then gave Criddle their 
certificate in a sealed envelope. 

During Sunday, to all anxious inquiries 
Virgil returned the same truthful answer: 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout it ontil 
Criddle opens dat envelope to-night at 
eight o’clock.”’ 

Big Bull was one of the first to arrive at 
Pleasant Waters Church, with Louella on 
his arm. Slick watched from across the 
street until they were safely settled in the 
front row. Then he came and stood in 
the door, prudently resolved against getting 
hemmed in so that he couldn’t run. Ne- 
groes swarmed and eddied and crowded, 
shoving Slick farther and farther up the 
aisle, nearer and.nearer to the big black 
peril. 

He fought his way to a window and sat 
where he could tumble out. 

Long before eight o’clock the church was 
packed with perspiration and anxiety. 
Hundreds of negroes thronged the street. 
Slick clung to his window—not for air, but 
for exit. Jinny Jane had laid aside her 
veil, and cabbage-size roses bobbled from 
a brand-new hat. 

Virgil Custard appeared on the platform 
and was greeted with acclamations. He 
fidgeted uneasily, despite a rear door left 
ajar and a board that he had pried off the 
back fence. He dared not look at Big Bull, 
in the front row, waiting for the announce- 
ment of Louella’s victory. 
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“WME Before we invented the Aitchandee 
the elements of car vibration and side-sway 


were similar to this picture. 


Aitchandee 


Shock Absorbers, by, their peculiar adapta- 
tion »6f-the cantilever principle, minimize 


side-sway and pitching. 


QES~ Now Aitchandee Shock Absorbers 
produce an effect somewhat like this picture 


to the right. 


One:rides along over country 


roads or city pavements with less concern 
than ever before. 
that costs so little. 


know the merits of. thenm better. 


This is the new luxury 


In a very few months 50,000 Ford 


\" , YE predict a landslide for these unusual shock absorbers, as men come to 


owners have equipped their cars with Aitchandee Shock Absorbers, and, 
once another Ford owner:hears of this new way, he is dissatisfied until he, too, 


enjoys Aitchandees. 


Top place for Aitchandee Shock Absorbers is bound to come solely because 
of their surpassing features—their many refinements. 


Per Set of Four 


1. Aitchandee is the original shock absorber 
with the true cantilever principle—made of 
specially annealed malleable iron. 

2. Aitchandee is the only one that has the 
long-sought different tension between the up- 
ward and downward thrusts. 


3. Aitchandee absolutely prevents breakage 
of springs, because of special, added resiliency. 

4. Aitchandee is the only one that is prac- 
tically invisible. It does not mar the appear- 
ance of the car. 

5. Aitchandee is easy to attach. No holes to 
bore. Everything is furnished to complete the 
job. 


Our cantilever principle removes those ‘‘side 
slaps’’ and thrusts which make steering hard 
over rough roads or at high speed. 

The price of Aitchandee Shock Absorbers is 
now $10.00 all over America. Last year it was 
$15.00. But our enormously increased volume 
lets us cut the price this year. Even with 
numerous improvements. ‘For the life of your 
car” is the strong guarantee we put behind 
Aitchandee Shock Absorbers. 

Ask your dealer today to show you Aitch- 
andee Shock Absorbers and arrange to have 
them put on your car. You'll be happier. 

Or write to us for complete information and 
name of nearest dealer. Today. 


The H. & D. Company, Inc., 120 Marion St., Goodland, Ind. 


We have an interesting profit sharing proposition for wide awake 
dealers in open territory. Write us today for particulars. 


(1) 


‘Though crude as was the first machine 
made to emancipate women from the 
wash tub, it was the beginning of an idea 
that constant invention and experimenta- 
tion have brought to perfection in the 


Muclté- Motor Washer 


The application of electricity marked a 
tremendous step forward in the evolution 
of the washer —but its advantages were 
only for those women who had electricity 


in their homes. 


washer independent of electricity. 


Your Foot Starts It 


Runs on gas, gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol. It is absolutely 
safe — simple and easy to 
operate. Smooth- 
running — quiet 

and clean. 


Now this condition is 
changed because The MAYTAG 
MULTI-MOTOR WASHER gives 


every woman the advantages of a power 


The Maytag 

not only washes and 

wrings but the belt wheel 
enables it to do all the work 
about the house that a machine 
should do. It runs the churn—ice cream 


freezer—bone grinder—food chopper. Serv- 
ants are always willing to do the family wash 
and other work with a Maytag. 


FREE—“THE MAYTAG LAUNDRY MANUAL” 
containing valuable formulas compiled by expert launder- 
ers, on laundering all fabrics. 


A post card brings it. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 22, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, IA. 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., Madison, 
Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. Warehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, Ill., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 3 


DEALERS:—Our proposition will interest you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, lowa 
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He only wondered whether he could 
squeeze through the fence before Big Bull 
could climb over a pile of boys and storm 
the platform. 

Promptly at eight the colossal Criddle 
entered, mopping his face with a speckled 
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* with you anywhere—to that lake or 
river where you have longed to go. 

The new Four-Cycle Twin furnishes 
more speed, more power, and is free 
from vibration. And in the Single Cyl- 
inder models there’s more: speed and 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
436 Market Street, San Francisco, California 

Front and Morrison Sts., Portland, Oregon 


Evinruding-. 


Is Rowboat Motori ng 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


214 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Sincerity 


is the big thing you've got to 
look out for in buying your 
clothes this season. 


° 


There will be no lucky accidents. 
You won't find any more quality in 
your suit or overcoat than the Sin- 
cerity of the Maker has put there. 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


have been standard in quality and 
leaders in style for a quarter of a 
century. 


There is a Sincerity Store in your city. 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co, 


CHICAGO 


Send for our Sincerity Style 
Book. It's free. You will 
find something in its pages 
that will save you money, 
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The Joy of “Running ’er” Yourself 


O be one of the crowd—off for a trip up-river or across lake, 
Evinruding—it’s great sport. But the joy of owning an Evinrude 
—of “running ’er’”’ yourself —of feeling this wonderful little motor respond 
instantly to your lightest touch on the steering handle—that doubles the pleasure 
of Evinruding. Today, tomorrow, this pleasure can be yours—you can take your 


other improvements. Both the Four- 
Cycle Twin and Single Cylinder models 
are equipped with the Automatic Re- 
verse and Evinrude Magneto—Built- 
in Fly-Wheel Type. 

Write today for 1916 Evinrude Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO.), 353 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVER SIXTY 
THOUSAND SOLD 
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red handkerchief and bearing aloft the fate- 
fulenvelope. Under circumstances of secu- 
rity Criddle would have made preliminary 
remarks, reading first the names of those 
who had fought and lost, working up skill- 
fully to a crashing and dramatic announce- 
ment of the winner. To-night Criddle was 
not seeking for crash and drama. He was 
after peace—with honor if convenient, but 
peace at any price. So with utter calmness 
he announced: 

“Sister Jinny Jane Wilkins is ‘lected 
Queen, wid 7246 votes!” 

Virgil twitched his head like a paralyzed 
jay bird. Big Bull sat up, stupid and blank. 
Grimes stared and gasped. Kitty Mims 
gave a nervous little flirt to her bonnet. 
Slick gulped in the window and Cissy Cole- 
man turned ashy. Everybody seemed be- 
wildered except Jinny Jane, who gazed 


| round, beamed and grinned and nodded. 


Having stunned his audience into coma 
Criddle read on: 

“Sis’ Kitty Mims, 5498; Sis’ Cissy Cole- 
man, 5264’’—and on down through the 
long, long list of those who also ran. 

Big Bull listened to the end, then stood 


p. 
“Hold on, Parson! You ain’t read de 
name o’ Miss Louella Dorkins.”’ 
“She never got no votes, ’cordin’ to de 


| white folks’ certificate.” 


Hysterically Louella jerked Bull’s coat 
sleeve: 

“Slick Wilkins voted yo’ money fer his 
own wife—to git dat fifty dollars!” 

Big Bull swung round. 

““Whar’s Slick Wilkins?” 

There he was and there he wasn’t! Slick 
abandoned his crutch, turned backward out 
of the window and was gone. 


“‘See here, Criddle; honest’’—they were 
alone in the solemn silence of the Coffin 
Club—“‘how come it turned out dat way?” 

“Virgil, us required a goat, an’ Slick was 
de nighest. ’Sides dat, it ’peared like he 
mought ’a’ been votin’ fer his wife—which 
nacherly sicked Bull onto him an’ kep’ him 
off o’ us. I jes’ made out enough votes to 
lect Jinny Jane an’ stuffed ’em in de box 
a-durin’ o’ Friday night.” 

“Dat box was locked!” 

“Huh! My key come in handy.” 

“Sho did!”’ Virgil was delighted to agree. 

An’ furthermo’, Virgil, I jes’ needed 
dat hundred from you, an’ de fifty in gole, 
to compromise wid Jinny Jane, so she won’t 
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pester me no mo’, 


No Gloaming Slumber 


OT long ago the Birth of a Nation was 

showing in a certain city in the Far 
South. As the film play deals largely with 
the Reconstruction Period, and as this par- 
ticular town in this particular state had an 
especially severe taste of carpetbaggery in 
the years immediately succeeding the Civil 
War, the editor of the leading local paper 
decided to get the views of a number of 
prominent citizens, of an age sufficient to 
have remembered the actual event, on the 
question as to whether the film version 
correctly portrayed history. 

Some he saw personally; some he 
reached by telephone. In the latter group 
was included a charming elderly lady of 
outspoken tendencies, whose husband had 
been a distinguished officer of the late Con- 
federacy. 

“Mrs. Blank,” asked the editor over the 
wire, “‘have you been to the theater yet to 
see the moving-picture play called the Birth 
of a Nation?” 

“T have not,” said she. 

“Then probably you wouldn’t care to 


| give an opinion of its merit and its educa- 


tional value for publication?” continued 
the newspaper man. 

“Tl say just this much,” stated the 
lady: ‘I passed through the Birth of a 
Nation myself. And—believe me, young 
man-—-it was no twilight sleep!” 


Wild Turkey-§ 
Its restoration is im- 
portant because domes- 
tic turkeys are deci- ’ 
mated by a disease & i 
from which the wild@ 
variety is Free. " 


When Our La 
Filled With ( 


FEW years ago Ame 

the greatest game co! 

the world. Our wox 

fields, our waterways, we 

ing with game birds. Wild 

quail, grouse, ducks, were 

sights—to the sportsman; 

table; and in city markets. 

These conditions should 

prevail. ‘They may successft 

brought about throug 
farming. Pe 

Game farming does not r 
sarily require a large am 
land and involves little expense 
time and money. The work in © 
itself is intensely interesting and — 
affords both profit and pleasure to — 
those who indulge in it. 

In the first place game birds of many 
kinds command high prices in city mat- 
kets. Their eggs are eagerly sought by 
breeders. Secondly, if you are fond of 
hunting, the birds you raise will provide 
excellent sport and food. Orif you prefer, 
and if you own large acreage, you may 
lease the privilege of hunting over your 
land. This does not mean that the sport 
of hunting, so far as the general public 
is concerned, will be restricted. On the 
contrary it will be increased; for game 
raised for sporting purposes cannot be 
closely confined in any given area. | 

If you are interested in game farming 
from any standpoint, you should write for 
a booklet which takes up the subject in 
broad way and gives much interesting 
and valuable information regarding it. 

The book is called ‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure.” It is well worth 
reading. Write for a copy. Use the 
coupon below. 
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Xe Game Breeding Dept., Room 121 
_ HERCULES POWDER, co. 
p Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and 
““B. C.?? Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & 
R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite 
for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 121° 
Hercules Powder Company, ~ ‘ 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “Game Farm- 
ing for Profit and Pleasure.’’ I am interested in game 
breeding from the standpoint of 


Name. ——— 
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HE world runs on inexorable time schedule. 
Yet who can say what Time really is? We 
't it from the stars, but where do the stars get it? 


‘When you come to think of it, there’s something 
ve-inspiring in having in your vest pocket a mech- 
‘ism so delicate, so fine, so perfect, that it actually 
ows and measures Time—the power above 
> stars! 


‘Do you own such a watch? 


There are certain types of men who haven’t much 
spect for time. Time is nothing in the life of 
tramp. Men of little. character, wasters and 
‘eamers, rather pride themselves on their contempt 

‘Time. Sooner or later, that ghostly, implacable 
Ind reaches out and turns them back. You can 
ma fairly accurate estimate of a man’s character 

- the quality of the watch he carries and by his 
‘ide in its accuracy. 


Any watch will do for the man who is content to 
‘iftin a few minutes late, but what a gap there is 
‘tween him and the man who has disciplined him- 
'f to keep track of the seconds! 

A boy i is satisfied with a pocket clock. As he de- 
\lops i in character, he demands a watch. When he 


-AMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


finally grows to man’s understanding of things he 
wants a super watch. 


Which leads naturally and easily to a discussion 
of Hamilton Watches. 


The Hamilton Watch is known as the Railroad 
Timekeeper of America. That title was hopeely 
earned. ‘Time is everything to a. rail- 
road man. To him, the words, ““Too 
Late!’’ are ominous. They mean to 
him failure, danger, death. 


A railroad man is required to own 
an accurate watch. If his watch varies 
a certain number of seconds a month, 
it means buy a new watch or get a 
new job. A large proportion of rail- 
road men own Hamilton Watches. 
That is because railroad men have 
learned, by comparing notes for twenty 
years or more, that the Hamilton of all 
watches comes closest to absolute ac- 
curacy—to Star Time. A carpenter 
is the best judge of asaw. The judg- 
ment of railroad men as a class is final 
when it comes to watches. 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


Too Late! 
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Does this reference to railroad watches make you 
think of Hamilton Watches as being thick, clumsy, 
serviceable affairs? Learn, then, that Hamilton accu- 
racy is not attained through bulk. Hamilton Watches 
are as thin and beautiful as you could possibly desire. 


But after all, a watch is not a trinket to be selected 
for its looks. A fine watch is a wonderful instru- 
ment and must be judged solely by its performance 
in the accurate measuring of Time. 


Buy a Hamilton, not merely because it is beauti- 
ful, but for the deeper reason that you can depend on 
it for the rest of your life to tell you the accurate time 
—Star Time. 


Send for the Hamilton Watch 
Book—“‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It tells a lot of interesting facts about watches and illustrates 
the different Hamilton models‘ for men and women. Hamil- 
ton Watches sell for $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Master- 
piece in 18k gold case. Or youcan buy a Hamilton movement 
to fit your present watch case for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) 
andupward. Read ‘“The Timekeeper’’; then give your jeweler 
an opportunity to tell you why a really ‘good watch is the only 
kind to buy. The more your jeweler knows about watches 
the more enthusiastic he will be on the Hamilton. : 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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N BUYING clothes 

consider primarily 

the service that you 
expect in comfort and 
continued satisfaction. 


One good dealer in your 
city has the service idea 
foremost in his mind 
when he recommends 
Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes, because for 
sixty-one years they have 
been demonstrating the 
fact that in service rend- 
ered they stand supreme. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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Wind-Shield Cleaner 


AIN, fog or snow covers your wind-shield, obscures the 
view and makes driving risky. You must havea clean, 
clear wind-shield for safety. 
The Clear-O-Scope Wind-Shield Cleaner insures clear sight of the 
road. Is adjusted instantly over the top of any wind-shield; is 
held securely by spring tension; no rattle; no bolts, nuts or 
screws. Just draw the cleaner across entire shield and the 
whole surface is bright, clean and dry with one simple 
operation. 


Simple—Practical—Durable 


Get a Clear-O-Scope now—before the risks of another 


bad day. See how easily it works. Complete satisfaction 


guaranteed, or your money back. 


Up-to-date dealers have them. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and $1 and get a Clear-O-Scope postpaid. 


Important to Jobbers and Retailers: The Clear-O-Scope is the 
unwersal wind-shield cleaner; fits any car; the only one you 
need in stock. Write for profit-making proposition. 


) Clear-O-Scope Co., Mfrs, Chicago, U.S. A A 
ZS 


Sales Department 
TheZinke 
Company 
1322 Michigan 
Avenue 
Chicago, 
i. 
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not devote much time to anything until the 
light revealed the Reynolds Portrait. Here, 
following the example of Eden Kineagie, he 
mounted a chair and exposed the canvas to 
a searching examination. He paid particu- 
lar attention to the left side of the picture. 
This done, a sigh of satisfaction escaped his 
lips. He then replaced the chair and slipped 
silently across the hall to inspect the front 
door. This was secured by a lock and not 
bolted in any other way. Accordingly he 
returned to the room where his entrance 
had been made, lowered the window and 
replaced the catch. He then rummaged 
about on the writing table until he found a 
specimen of Lord Louis’ signature. This he 
carefully stowed away in his breast pocket, 
after which he crossed the hall for the sec- 
ond time, opened the front door and closed 
it silently behind his retreating form. 
Neither then nor afterward was anybody 
aware that this visit had been made. 

At breakfast the following morning Lord 
Louis made certain arrangements with Mr. 
Yorke for the latter to carry out should the 
necessity arise. At nine o’clock the car 
conveyed them to the station. The barrier 
was closed, but being well known to the 
railway officials Lord Louis had no difficulty 
in persuading the collector to allow them to 
pass through to the waiting train. 

“You understand what to do should 
Kineagie appear?’’ Lord Louis questioned. 

“‘Quite,’”’ returned the other. 

“There is no other train until eleven- 
twenty. We must prevent him from travel- 
ing by this one at.all costs.” 

“Rely on me,” replied Mr. Yorke, and 
turned into the platform waiting room 
where he could watch without being seen. 
Lord Louis went forward and entered the 
first compartment after the engine. A 
short while later the barrier was opened 
and people began to take their seats; but it 
was not until about two minutes before the 
scheduled time for starting that Mr. Yorke’s 
vigil was rewarded and he espied the 
bunched-up figure of Eden Kineagie hurry- 
ing down the platform. Mr. Yorke care- 
fully noted the carriage he entered and then 
transferred his attentions to the guard. He 
waited until the doors had been closed and 
the guard was raising his green flag before 
leaping from concealment. Straight as a 
die he ran to Mr. Kineagie’s carriage, and 
flinging open the door cried breathlessly: 

“Mr. Kineagie!”’ 

“Well?” retorted that individual as the 
train began to move from the platform. 

“Do you want the picture of the child?”’ 
he gasped. 

“Yes. Get in,” cried Kineagie. 

“No. You get out,” he insisted. ‘If you 
don’t you’ll lose it.’ 

Mr. Kineagie hesitated and a porter 
shouted: “Stand away, there.” 

“Too late,” cried Mr. Yorke, and began 
to close the door. 

“Too late be damned!” yelled Kineagie, 
and sprang out upon the platform. “Now, 
then, what’s it all about?” 

But Mr. Yorke was so put to it for breath 
as to be unable to make any reply until the 
train was well out of reach. Then his 
answer was something in the nature of a 
surprise. 

“T fear,” he said, “I am the cause of your 
losing the train.” 

“That don’t matter,” returned the other, 
“Gf you have got the picture.” 

“But I haven’t,” Mr. Yorke blandly re- 
plied. ‘I merely asked if you wanted it. 
Ah, see, there is our friend Lord Louis wav- 
ing from his carriage window.” 

There followed a period in which Mr. 
Eden Kineagie spoke his mind with alarm- 
ing frankness, and was warned by a station 
official that unless he modified his language 
unpleasant consequences would inevitably 
ensue. 

Lord Louis alighted at Wells and, taking 
a cab, drove to Gideon Street. He did not 
instruct the man to stop when they came to 
La Peruse, but merely noted the agent’s ad- 
dress on the board before the house. Havy- 
ing acquired this information he told the 
driver to proceed to Messrs. Margetson & 
Knight, the land’ and estate agents in the 
High Street. The distance was not great, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour the 
cab had returned and deposited him at the 
door of his late cousin’s abode, armed with 
an order to view, bearing his incognito of 
Mr. Clifton. 

Griffe, who admitted His Lordship, ap- 
peared to be in a more even frame of mind 
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than on the day before. He expressed | 
readiness to show Mr. Clifton over +} 
house and hoped it might suit his requir 
ments. Leading the way from room | 
room he extolled the virtues of each durir 
the inspection. Lord Louis made a caref. 
survey of the walls, but beyond a few ole 
graphs and valueless engravings his sear, 
was unrewarded. : 

They had now arrived at the top flo 
and still nothing had been revealed. f 

“There are just a couple of maids’ roon 
here,” said Griffe, “and this is a cupboard, 

“Ah,” said Lord Louis, brightening y 
“Cupboards interest me very much, Bu 
the door, I perceive, is locked.” 

“Yes,” replied Griffe with a trace : 
hesitation. “And somehow I have mislai 
the key.” f ; 

“Dear me, what a pity,” said Lord Loui 
“Couldn’t you find it?” 

“No, but it’s just an ordinary affair,” re 
torted Griffe. ‘‘ Now if you will step dow 
to the basement you’ll have seen every 
thing.” 

Very reluctantly Lord Louis allowed him 
self to be drawn away from the close 
cupboard and led below. | 

“There’s as good a kitchen as you’d fin 
anywhere,” said Griffe. “And a mornin; 
room which I use for myself.” 

Lord Louis inspected the kitchen an 
made a few stereotyped inquiries about th 
stove. He was then admitted to the mom 
ing room which evidenced signs of its own 
er’s habits. It was extremely untidy and; 
number of empty bottles were assemble 
beneath the barred window. Upon th 
table were the remnants of a breakfast—: 
loaf of bread, some grubby-looking butter 
the spinal vertebre of a bloater upon < 
plate, and a glass still crusted with the foam 
from Griffe’s morning draft. A sicken- 
ing reek of tobacco, fish and stale beer per. 
vaded the atmosphere, and Lord Louis wa: 
consumed with a desire to rid his nostrils o! 
the taint of it. 

Before going, however, he turned his at- 
tention to the walls. It was evident the 
room had not been papered for many years, 
as all trace of the pattern had long since 
vanished in a uniform yellowy brown. Sud-' 
denly he experienced a shock. Immediately 
over the mantelpiece was an oblon patch 
in which the original design of the wall 
paper was clearly visible. There could be 
no doubt that a picture had been recently 
removed which must have been suspended 
there for a very long time. Although Lord 
Louis could only guess at the size of this 
space, he realized that it could not differ 
greatly from the dimensions of the Reynolds 
canvas depicting Lady Anne’s workbasket. 

Griffe, who had been making some pre- 
tense of putting the room in order, turned 
at this moment and followed the direction 
of Lord Louis’ gaze. Being possessed of a 
slow intelligence, he did not grasp the sig- 
nificance of his visitor’s preoccupation. _ 

“What are you staring at?” he inquired. 

Lord Louis came to his senses with a 
start and, wheeling round, pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at Griffe. : 

“Griffe,” he said, taking a leap in the 
dark, ‘you are a scoundrel!” an | 

““What do you mean?” cried Griffe. _ 

“You are a scoundrel,” repeated Lord 
Louis. “I give you two minutes to bring 
me the picture which hung there, or face 
the consequences.” | 

Griffe fell back a pace. { Aa 

“Don’t know what you're talking about, — 
he stammered. Se 

“You will gain nothing by prevarica- 
tion,”’ continued Lord Louis inexorably. 
“The picture is in the cupboard upstairs. 
Fetch it at once.” " | 

“How ever did you know?” exclaimed 
Griffe, hopelessly committing himself. | 

“T am Lord Louis Lewis,” came the re- 
ply in accents which would have graced a 
melodrama, ‘‘and I know everything. 

“T didn’t know that it was worth any- 
thing,” whined Griffe. “I wouldn’t believe 
my old master when he said it was a good 
Abbas 

Lord Louis relaxed a trifle. lL 

“Produce it now,” he said, “and I wil) 
not be hard on you. But fail to doso—— 

Griffe did not wait for the end of the ser” 
tence but, muttering “I’ll get it,” slun 
from the room. : kc 

As the door closed Lord Louis’ face broke | 
into a smile. ; eats 

“One down to me, Mr. Kineagie, he 
murmured to himself. 4 


Two minutes later Lady Anne’s work- 
yasket and tambour frame, as rendered by 
he hand of Sir Joshua Reynolds, left the 
yrecinets of La Peruse under the sheltering 
‘rm of Lord Louis Lewis. : 

Mr. Griffe had another caller during the 
lay in the person of Mr. Eden Kineagie, 
vho, following his usual custom, lost no 
ime in beating about the bush. 
| “Jf you’ve got a picture here of a work- 
yasket and a bit of embroidery I'll give 
ou a couple of hundred for it,”’ he said. 
' Whereupon Mr. Griffe reviled Mr. Ki- 

veagie for not coming the day before and, 
alling heaven to witness that his luck was 
jut, slammed the door in that gentleman’s 
Mr. Kineagie mastered his disappoint- 
nent to the best of his ability and caught 
the first train to London, where he began to 
»rosecute a vigorous search for the missing 
child. 4 
~ Lord Louis took advantage of his pres- 
nce in Wells to call upon an acquaintance 
ind did not return to his native town until 
after dark. On arriving at Bristol he took 
cab, which conveyed him and his precious 
yurden up the long ascent from the station. 
About a hundred and fifty yards from his 
jestination the horse stumbled and _ fell, 
ind as it showed no inclination to rise Lord 

“ouis paid the fare and completed his jour- 
ney on foot. 
_ There were two gates to Bruton House, 
and a short drive with a circular clump of 
5ushesin the center. Lord Louis entered by 
che first gate and had taken a few paces 
jown the drive when, in the light of the 
are lamp, he became aware of a covered 
‘notor van drawn up at his front door. 

The side of the van was decorated with 
she words J. DoRNEY—Pictures Restored 
ind Cleaned, rendered in very new white 
yaint. The fact that there was no indi- 
sation of where Mr. Dorney hailed from 
struck Lord Louis as unusual. Some inner 
sense warned him that all was not as it 
should be, so instead of proceeding he 
jalted under the shadow of the bushes and 
waited events. 

' In the doorway appeared Badger, his 
outler, and a man, and between them they 
oore the portrait of Lady Anne Sefton. 
Together they raised it into the van, the 
man covering it over with a piece of sack- 
ng. Then Badger spoke. 

| “T suppose it is all right,’’ he said. 

| “Of course,” replied the man. ‘‘You 
saw His Lordship’s signature on the order 
50 take it away.” 

_ “Yes, I did,” assented Badger. 

_ “And you say yourself,’ pursued the 
‘nan, “that you heard him tell his friend it 
would have to be cleaned.” 

_ “That’s true,” Badger admitted. ‘But 
?m sorry His Lordship isn’t here, all the 
same,” 

_ So am I,” said the man, giving the en- 

nn a turn over and mounting the driver’s 
seat. 
__ Lord Louis was dumfounded, and his first 
shought was to spring forward and rescue 
ais property. Then a subtler possibility 
stole into his brain and, without pausing to 
zonsider the wisdom of the action, he thrust 
she canvas he was carrying into the bushes 
and skirted round to the other side of the 
clump. 

‘Goo’ night,”’ cried the man. 

“Good night to you,” said Badger, and 
closed the door. 

The man engaged the low gear and the 
motor moved forward. Lord Louis waited 
antil it had passed him, then without at- 
‘sracting attention sprang lightly upon the 
sailboard. To his great relief he found that 
che inside of the vehicle was completely 
screened from the driver by the hood. He 
drew up his legs and settled down for the 
journey. They passed through the gates, 
sumed sharply to the left, and bowled away 
oriskly into the night. 

Lord Louis fully expected that the van 
would draw up in some remote part of the 
‘own, but herein he was mistaken. The 
driver made for the London Road and then 
nereased his speed. In twenty minutes’ 
‘ume the city of Bristol had become a mere 
‘winkle of light in the distance and they 
were rattling along at a round pace in the 
open country, 

Well,” said Lord Louis to himself, “‘it 
ooks as if 1 amin for a tour. I may as well 
make myself as comfortable as possible.” 
{n the farther end of the van he found two 
petrol tins and a quantity of sacking, and 
as the night was fresh he wrapped. himself 
ne and lay down. Mile after mile passed. 
= took out his luminous-dialed watch and 

mined the time. It was nearly ten 
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o’clock. They had left the London Road 
now, and were traveling, so far as he could 
judge, in asoutheasterly direction. He tried 
hard to imagine what destination they were 
bound for, but without arriving at a con- 
clusion. 

Lord Louis felt a curious sense of inertia 
stealing over him, a desire to close his eyes 
and rest. Something in the even hum of the 
engine was slowly acting as a soporific. 
Obviously it was imperative that he should 
not fall asleep, so to keep himself awake he 
attempted to translate what he could re- 
member of his conversation with Griffe into 
the Greek tongue. As his knowledge of 
this language was very slender the effort 
was unsuccessful and greatly increased his 
fatigue. A few minutes later he had slipped 
quietly into unconsciousness. He woke 
suddenly with a start as the vehicle drew up. 
Cursing himself for his stupidity he drew 
back to the extreme end of the van and 
covered himself over with the sacking. He 
heard the driver descend and rap twice at 
a door, which was immediately opened, and 
a voice, evidently that of an old man, saying: 

“Have you got it?” 

“Sure,” came the reply. ‘Give us a hand 
and we’ll take it in.” 

“No, no,” said the other, “let it bide 
there. I’ve a fancy that we’ll move the 
best stuff to-night to the other end. People 
are a bit too neighborly hereabouts for my 
liking.”’ 

“Right you are,”’ said Lord Louis’ driver. 
“But give us a bit of supper first.” 

“It’s all set out in the front room,” the 
older man returned. ‘‘Come in and don’t 
be long about it.” 

As the two passed through the door Lord 
Louis heard the younger man remark: 

“Ran out of petrol at the corner of the 
street here. Couldn’t have gone another 
yard without filling up.” 

And as there were two unopened tins in 
the back of the van Lord Louis breathed a 
prayer of gratitude that the house had not 
been half a mile farther off. When the door 
had closed behind them Lord Louis crept 
out from his hiding place. Having come so 
far, he was determined to go through with 
the adventure to the end. Moreover, he 
had a curious conviction that the house 
contained some mystery in which he was 
concerned. Remembering the words that 
the supper was laid in the front room, he 
wisely considered that the back of the house 
would be the safest point to investigate. 

The street in which he found himself was 
composed of small red-brick dwellings, with 
a narrow passage between every two of 
them. Up this passage Lord Louis made 
his way and debouched into a small garden 
at the rear. There was a room which over- 
looked this, wherein a light was visible 
shining through the lowered blind. He cau- 
tiously approached and peeped through a 
crevice between the sash and the blind. 
The room itself was practically denuded of 
furniture, but leaning against the walls 
were a number of canvases covered over 
with white cloths. One of these was larger 
than the rest, and Lord Louis’ heart almost 
stopped beating when he saw the shape of 
it. It was very narrow for its length. 

“‘T’m going to look at that picture if I die 
in the attempt,”’ he said. Thereupon he set 
about to find some means of entering. On 
his right was a small washhouse, built out 
from what was presumably the kitchen. 
This washhouse boasted a window about 
fourteen inches square. By the greatest 
good fortune the catch was unfastened. 
Lord Louis mentally weighed the chances 
of squeezing through this aperture, then 
taking his courage in both hands he started 
to do the deed head first. 

The task was not an easy one, and when 
eventually he landed face downward on the 
floor it was not without having caused con- 
siderable damage to both his clothes and 
feelings. However, these consideratious did 
not oppress him, and he hastened on tiptoe 
to investigate the mystery of the backroom. 
The door there was ajar, relieving him of 
the danger of making a row in opening it. 
Going straight to the tall canvas heremoved 
its wrappings, and there before him was the 
figure of little Philip Sefton, leaning vainly 
forward as though seeking the mother from 
whose side he had been cleft. 

The sound of voices in the adjoining room 
aroused him to the necessity for formu- 
lating some plan of action. He stepped out 
into the hall to listen to what was passing 
there. 

“Tf we could get the rest of the picture 
then we could talk,’”’ came the voice of the 
older man. “It’s twenty-five years ago 
since I lifted that child’s portrait, and much 


Security —have you ? 


His windows glow with electric light— 


safe electric light. 


His house is wired 


with ECCO “Security”’ Insulated Wire 
— 30% pure rubber insulation—the wire 
leading architects specify for city build- 
ings, big and little—and for homes. 


He Put in ECCO Insulated Wire 


because he wouldn’t take chances. And 
neither should you. 

ECCO is made right—more and 
better rubber—more care—tested to a 
point that is more than safe. In use, 
year after year, it stays sound and safe. 
The insulation does not age or crack— 
no leaking spots in the circuit. 

You get a steady flow of current, 
reasonable light bills, bright lights in all 
kinds of weather. And the current can’t 
leak through or cause a fire. 


The Electric Cable 


ea 


=i 


The name “ECCO” is stamped on the 
outside every three feet. That's your en- 
surance of getting safe wire. And we 
furnish certified copies of tests on your 
particular coil if you desire. 


ECCO costs very little more—about 
$5 on a $5,000 home. It is certainly 
worth it. 


Send for our booklet on house-wiring, 
telling about safe wire and good installation 
for electric lighting. 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 


Company 


\ Get “Better Farming” ree— 


Worth Dollars to You 


Every farmer interested in increasing the productiveness of } 
his soil should have this big illustrated book. In its 74 pages | 
it tells how to reduce labor costs, how to get cheaper plant | 


food and how to protect crops from drought and flooding by 


wing Atlas Farm Powder 
: A 


The Original Farm Powder 


Clearing land is quick, easy 
and cheap with Atlas Farm 
Powder—made especially for 
No expensive 


You can blast deep ditches at half the | 
cost of hand digging. You can break up 
the subsoil and liberate rich plant food, © 
you can make holes for planting fruit % 
trees—with Atlas Farm Powder. Dealers | 


farm work. 


a hole under the stump or 


and the work is done! 


near you will supply your needs. 
Mail the Coupon Now 


and learn how to do many kinds of farm improve- 

ment work with the cheapest and best farm hand— 

Atlas Farm Powder, the improved farm explosive. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 4 


Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


tools are needed. Just punch | 


boulder, load it, light a fuse, | 
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“No Siree!”’ 


“No long-eared hare 
Gets any share 

Of my delicious 
Campbell fare!” 


And do you blame her? 


Any youngster who has once tasted this 
tempting soup has that same “‘piggity” feel- 
ing about it. And the grown-ups are not 


far behind. 


You couldn’t find more wholesome and 
inviting materials than we use in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


White potatoes, sweet potatoes, yellow 
turnips, carrots, tender corn, baby lima 
beans and juicy green okra are among the 
thirteen different vegetables we use. 


We add a sprinkling of “alphabet” mac- 
aroni, and we combine these choice in- 
gredients in a substantial meaty stock made 
from selected beef. Then we flavor all this 
delicately with celery and parsley,and just a 
whisper, as you might say, of leek and sweet 
red peppers, to give an appetizing snap. 

Why not order half a dozen of this de- 
lightful soup from your grocer and keep it 
on hand? You save time and fuel. And 
you have a nourishing dish always ready 
at three minutes’ notice with no worry nor 
labor over it. 


How about phoning the grocer right now? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


good it’s been to me. You are sure the 
woman’s been cut down too?” 

“You can see for yourself if you slip out 
and look,” replied the driver of the motor. 

“Bad luck,” said the other. “‘We’re not 
much better off with the two than we were 
with the one.” 

“You’re never satisfied. You’d grumble 
if the gates of heaven were dropped into 
your lap.” 

At this point Lord Louis returned to the 
other room. It was clear that he had only 
two persons to deal with, and he rubbed his 
chin as he considered what would be the 
best method of attack. 

Then it was that Fate played a most un- 
expected move. In crossing the room Lord 
Louis brought his head into violent colli- 
sion with the gas chandelier suspended from 
the ceiling. The result was that two of the 
globes fell to the floor with the sound of an 
exploding bomb. 

“That’s done it,’’ said Lord Louis to 
himself. 

From the other room came a cry of 
“What’s that? Police?” 

Instantly an idea flashed into the Peer’s 
brain, and raising his voice he shouted in a 
constabulary manner: 

“Edwards, you clumsy fool! Get round 
to the front door, Parsons. Quick and 
lively !”’ 

There was the sound of the window being 
hurriedly lifted in the front room. ‘This 
way,” cried the voice of the younger man. 
“‘Start up the car,” yelled the other. ‘‘No 
petrol. We must run for it.’”’ Then the 
sound of feet running hard on the pavement 
outside. Lord Louis arrived at the front 
door in time to see two shadowy forms dis- 
appear round the corner. 

“Well,” he said, “‘that was an easy vic- 
tory,’ and returned to the house. He then 
sat down to a critical survey of the position 
of affairs. ‘Our friends are clearly men of 
| dishonest habit,” he argued. “‘I doubt if 
| they have any proprietary right to the works 
| of art which adorn the house. Shall I warn 
| the police or shall I not?” 

The upshot of his reasoning was that he 
| would leave the police to make the dis- 
| covery for themselves. He then returned 
to the back room and, picking up the pic- 


| ture of little Philip, brought it out and 


| placed it beside his mother in the van. The 
next move was to replenish the tank. This 
| he did with the two tins of petrol at the 


_ | back. He then returned to the house and 


| extinguished all the lights, closed the win- 
dows and front door, and climbing into the 
| driver’s seat drove carefully away. He 


_ | hailed a late voyager at the corner of the 


| street and inquired the name of the town. 
Receiving an answer that the man was “a 
stranger there’”’ himself, he took the first 
wide road leading to the West Countrie, 
and was lost to view. 


___ Lord Louis and the borrowed van ar- 
__ | rived at Bruton House in the gray of dawn. 


| Badger, who had sat up the whole night 
anxiously awaiting his master’s return, 


_| greeted him with a combination of delight 


| and astonishment. Lord Louis was too 
tired to give any explanation of his doings, 


_ | but together they carried the precious can- 


vases into the study. He also rescued 
the painting of the workbasket from the 
bushes in the drive. He then wrote a wire 
to Mr. Kineagie, asking him to call at his 
earliest convenience to inspect the picture 
of the child, and, after instructing Badger 
to have it dispatched as soon as the office 
was opened, retired to bed. 

He came down to breakfast at twelve 
o’clock to find that Mr. Russell Yorke was 
awaiting him in high excitement at the 
| news which Badger had imparted. 

In the late afternoon Mr. Eden Kineagie 
put in an appearance. Between them Mr. 
Yorke and Lord Louis had taken the can- 
vases from their stretchers and laid them 
in correct relation to each other on the 
library floor. Thither they conducted Mr. 
Kineagie. Mr. Yorke fully expected some 
display of-violence, but in this he was at fault. 
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For a long time Kineagie said nothing at al], 
and then, in a voice which might well have 
come from a lover, he remarked: i 

“Oh, you beautiful, beautiful thing!” 
Then turning to Lord Louis: “Tell your 
man to bring in the case from my cab,” and 
a few moments later the portrait of Lord 
Sefton was standing next to that of his wife 
with a greater tranquillity than he had ever 
displayed during his mortal career, 

Lord Louis was much affected by My. 
Kineagie’s sporting acceptance of Fate’s 
handiwork and remarked upon it in most. 
cordial terms. 

“Pooh,” replied that gentleman. “A bar- 
gain’s a bargain. Yours was amateur’s luck, 
Will you let me have the picture put together 
for you? I know the only man who could 
doit. P’raps you don’t trust me though?” 

“T trust you implicitly,” responded Lord 
Louis, and walked over to his writing table, 
When he returned he handed the little man. 
a check for four thousand pounds. To his 
great surprise Mr. Kineagie tore it up, _ 

A collect pictures,” he said, “not. 
checks.” He rummaged in his pockets and 
flung Lady Anne’s diary on the table, and 
with a muttered ‘‘Good-by” banged out of 
the house. 

As a salve to his conscience Lord Louis 
put an advertisement in the papers to the 
effect that he would be pleased to reward 
the owner of the picture of a child without 
any hands; but oddly enough he received 
no reply. He was not a little embarrassed 
by the continued presence of the motor yan 
bearing the name of J. DoRNEY—Pictures 
Restored and Cleaned, but as no one came 
forward to claim the vehicle he used it for 
the conveyance of luggage to and from the. 
station, and sent its equivalent value to the | 
society for carrying the Gospel into theheart 
of the Congo. 

People who have been privileged to see the 
Reynolds Group declare it to be the finest 
example of that master’s work in the king- 
dom, and even experts have found it hard | 
to believe that for over a hundred years it 
existed as four isolated sections of the now 
perfect whole. 


Al Suitable Climax 


Cs on a time, on a Fourth of July, 
Paul West, the poet and fiction writer, | 
gave an Independence Day picnic at his | 
summer place in Connecticut. Most of the 
guests were also writers. 

After the dinner proper, when the liquid 
refreshments were still flowing from the 
spigots of several large cold kegs, informal 
speech-making began. All of those who 
were called on to speak shaped their re- 
marks to match the spirit of the occasion | 
and the patriotic memories it invoked. 

Without much urging, a very prominent 
writer of popular novels got on his feet— 
that is to say, he got on his feet with no | 
great amount of urging, but he experienced 
some difficulty in keeping on his feet after 
he got there. He opened his mouth, but 
the words refused to come. Then some- 
body else who had oratory crying for 
utterance in his system broke in and fired | 
off a few appropriate verbal fireworks. 

This happened several times. Each time 
the novelist would rise, wavering on his _ 
legs, and with eyes dreamily half closed 
and lips moving would stand there, making — 
no sound whatever until an interruption | 
came, whereupon, with a graceful gesture, © 
he would sink back into his seat. Finally 
the volunteer chairman got the floor. 

“TI insist,” he said, hiccuping slightly, — 
“that we give our friend Harry,” naming 
the novelist, ‘‘a chance to make his speech. 
Now then, Harry—we’re all listening.” 

Harry was assisted to an upright position — 
and supported in his efforts to maintain it. 
He raised one arm above his head, and in 
the tone of one who is offering the climax of - 
a moving reminiscence he said: 

“And that man’s name was Abraham > 
Lincoln!” And sat down. 
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HE warm welcome won from critical motor car buyers by the Oldsmobile 

Light Eight De Luxe is only the natural recognition inevitably accorded 
tangible motor car merit. No more—no less. From time to time other cars may 
have appeared which seemed—in advance—fit to dispute the place and prestige 
of Oldsmobile Light Eight. But close comparison has invariably served rather 
to quicken a realization of Oldsmobile superiority. There never has been—there 
never will be—in the minds of most men any acceptable substitute for inimitable 
quality. The super-smoothness of the mighty power-flow, the incomparable charm 
of the distinctively designed body, the utter perfection of the most minute details 
in equipment and appointment—these features of the Oldsmobile Light Eight are 
of resistless appeal to those who seek the fullest measure of motor car service. 


Those who have regarded with unconcealed doubt the 
complicated mechanism of many multi-cylinder motors 
will be highly gratified with the ideal simplicity of the 
Oldsmobile Light Eight. Those who have looked askance 
at the excessive fuel cost of many cars—defended in some 
quarters as a legitimate evil of multi-cylinder motors— 
will find further reason for Oldsmobile superiority in the 
fact that it averages twelve to fourteen miles per gallon of 
gasoline. Those who through experience have learned 


the disadvantages of narrow, cramped riding quarters will 
find the roominess of the Oldsmobile Light Eight. body 
and the restful luxury of its wide seats and deep uphol- 
stery most pleasurable. And those who have been told 
that great weight is essential to strength and safety will 
discover in the Oldsmobile Light Eight the pleasing para- 
dox of lightness and surpassing strength. The Oldsmobile 
Light Eight, 5-passenger—$1195 f. 0. b. Lansing. Road- 
ster, $1195. 


Write for our new booklet, “‘The Light Eight De Luxe’’ 
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Light where 
This is the announcement of the 


ereatest improvement in automobile 
lighting since the adoption of electric light. 


HOWE &<:ct Light 


With the Howe ‘Universal Joint’? Bracket 


throws a powerful beam of light right where you need it. Clamps firmly on the 
windshield or on a bracket within easy reach of and directly in line with the vision 
of the driver. Can be tilted to any angle for driving and can be moved to any 
position to read road signs, street numbers or names, or the light thrown on the 
motor or back in the car. 


The One Perfect Light 


The Howe Searchlight with its powerful 
nitrogen lamp is a big current saver. Why 
burn headlights in the city? The law says 
you must dim them anyway, so for want of 
the right light motorists are still burning 
the big powerful lamps and then using 
“dimmers” to shut off the light. It is just 
as sensible to darken your office during the 
day and then use candle light. : P 

With the Howe Searchlight onthe wind- — > | : : Z 
shield or stationary bracket, it is tilted § 
down to light the road ahead and the angle 
is such that the driver of an approaching 
car can pass without the slightest dazzle or 
glare reaching his eyes. The small amount 
of current consumed enables the Howe 
Searchlight to be used with a small stor- 
age battery or dry cells. 


Price $7.50 


With Rear View Mirror Attached $1.50 


Howe “Universal Joint” 
Bracket 


the distinctive feature of Howe Search- 
light. For years lamp makers have sought 
a bracket that would give universal 
movement and yet allow the 
lamp to remain in any fixed 
position. Now the problem 
is solved. The wonderful 
Howe “Universal Joint” 
Bracket, like all great inven- 
tions, is a simple yet ingenious device 
in which coil springs exert a never vary- 
ing pressure on the joints of the bracket. 
This pressure is gauged so exactly that the 
lamp can be easily moved yet the pressure is 
sufficient to keep it firmly fixed in any position— 
unaffected by road shocks, jolts or vibration. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for the 
Howe Searchlight 


‘ 


Extra Wondevial If he hasn’t it, don’t take a lamp 

onderfu ; ele Bis ce ; 
: “TI ns rierby) 25 a with a taper joint, friction disc or 

Complete with Howe “Universal Joint UMIVERSAL JOINT ie : ra : ket (they'll 
Bracket and attaching clamp. — — piain swivel bracke ey i wear 


and rust in no time) but cut out the 
Owner’s coupon and mail to us and we 
will supply you direct. 


The Dealer’s Big Opportunity for 1916 


There will be an avalanche of orders for Howe Searchlights. Don’t risk your business reputation 
by trying to sell inferior and cheaper lights even if you do make a few cents extra profit on the 
casual sale. Push the Big Seller. Send in the dealer’s coupon NOW. 


Don’t buy a cheaper light. It’s dearer in 
the end. Ifa “just as good” searchlight 
can be made any cheaper, we will make it. 


BRACKET 


Patents Pending 


ey re as Dealer’s Coupon OSS Get a Howe Searchlight on your possese Owner’s Coupon Da hira gy 
6 
§ Howe Manufacturing Co., ‘ pe Car: The dealer can get you § Howe Manufacturing Co., H 
s 57-61 E, 24th St., Chicago one if it is pee Bibi A Standard , 57-61 E. 24th St., Chicago H 
6 B 5 uipment, g Send me one only Howe Searchlight. 
Y eee prices on dozen Howe H cg 4 5 I enclose $7.50 with the understanding ‘that H 
‘ E ‘ Howe Manufacturing Co. 5 you the money if I am not delighted 5 
6 f 5 
N s : 5 
Haast ‘ 57-61 E. 24th St., Chicago $ Name $ 
4 
$ “Address ——_AUTTELDTAVOAYOA OUTTA CU EAA TEATS 4 ares H 


faaaaauanenasauaseuaaauunuaseueuuusesel 


ie 


April 15, 1916 


The Howe “Universal Joint ” Bracket b's 9 


Howe Searchlight in every direction at any angle, for- 
ward, backward, up or down, an easy unrestricted 
movement and always in the line of your vision, No 
taper joints, friction clamps, discs or swivels to wear 
out or rust. The coil spring construction gives per- 
manent and even tension—no exposed wiring—wire 
is contained in and protected by the bracket. 


case The Howe Searchlight should be placed on the wind- 
Safe D riving shield or on:a bracket directly in line with the driver's 
vision. By tilting the searchlight, the rays are thrown down and directly in 
front of the car. This stops all glare or dazzle—prevents accidents due to 
insufficient light and enables cars approaching one another to pass with per- 
fect ease and safety. For country driving the Howe Searchlight enables Sea 
to watch the side of the road, “pick up’’ ditches, see through fog and helps 
you on the curves and sharp turns. 


C With an extension cord, the 
Big Powerful Trouble Lamp ¥i2.?3'Siigne can a, be 
used anywhere around or within reasonable distance of the car. It prov 
a brilliant, safe light for tire changing, repairs or adjustments. ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“T don’t suppose,” mt I, Aa he ever 
i ay’s work on a farm in his life. 
i Res done three,’ said Abel, ‘‘for 
ne—this week already.”’ 

He had been plowing for corn, Abel told 
ne, and could drive three horses and han- 
lle a sulky plow as well as anyone. What 
1e lacked in experience, Abel said, he made 
ip in gumption. It would be fine to have 
he old church in the hands of so good 
: man and so good a worker as Brother 

ns. 

other Wiggins and I,” said Abel, just 
ig I started my engine to move on, “are 
‘oin’ to dreen that marsh you necklectet so 
ng.” : 
oes dumfounded at the progress this 
roung preacher had made with Abel in a 
veek, and I had nothing to say for a mo- 
nent. 

“You see,” said Abel, ‘I hain’t got no 

vater on that end of the farm and I’m 
urning it into pasture for a while; and I 
ieed water for the stock. Brother Wiggins 
ays he will dig the sump and lay the tile in 
he marsh if I’ll buy a windmill and pump 
‘o lift the water up across the road to my 
and. I’ll put in a concrete tank to catch it 
ind have just what I want. It’ll be a fine 
yvater supply; and Brother Wiggins will 
uways care for the windmill, so it will be no 
rouble to me. And if the windmill will 
cake care of the water from fifteen acres he 
vill have the nicest little truck farm in the 
country. He has brains! I can work with 
chat kind of man!” ' 
_ IT admit I was vexed as.I left my tactful 
oid neighbor, with his slam at my lack of 
brains; but by the time I got home the joke 
bf it had dawned and my wife asked me 
vhat I was grinning about. She was as 
nuch pleased as I was. Why not? 


Slipping Up on the Blind Side 


If anyone had managing ability, that 

young preacher had. He had neatly ex- 
sracted from me the old church—that was 
vorth less than nothing—and fifteen acres 
of marsh to go with it forever, as long as he 
or the church society he might form should 
ase the church as a place of worship. 
_ And now he had got the consent to dis- 
sharge the water across the road, which I 
iad been trying to get out of old Abel for 
ven years; and he had made Abel like it 
ind pay most of the expense; and he 
seemed to stand a chance of making the 
ifteen acres worth forty-five hundred 
lollars by a few tiles, some ditch digging, a 
ittle excavating and old Abel’s money. 
\t that rate he would do—he certainly 
would do! 

“Why,” said Daisy, “it was so simple 
vhen Frank and Mr. Bohn got talking 
ibout it. He wanted the water and Frank 
wanted to get rid of it!” 

On Saturday afternoon Frank pitched in 
the first baseball game of the season and 
was elected captain of the Fairview team. 
We had never had a regularly organized 
seam before. Frank told them he believed 
we had some good timber if it could be de- 
veloped; but they had better not elect him 
captain, because they might want to play 
Sunday games, and he’d be busy on Sun- 
days. Never said a word against Sunday 
daseball—but he’d be busy. 

I, “Well,” said Bill Ames, the shortstop, 

whaddye say we all go to church Sundays 
is long as the pitcher preaches, and play 
yall week days as long as the preacher 
es 

“Put that in the form of a motion,” sug- 
ested Clyde Bohn. me 
, Don’t do that, fellows,” urged Wiggins. 

I don’t want one of you to come to church 
anless you find it interesting. But I’ll tell 
you—if you all come and help me out on 
some stunts [hope to put on, we may make 
t as interesting as baseball—though that 

€ going some.” 

Notice this: He didn’t ask any pledges 
of anyone at that time, and he asked them 
aot to make any. This and his failure to 
‘ake up the collection, and his deal with 
Abel Bohn, and his flimflamming me out of 
the church and fifteen acres of land, ad- 
vertised his proposition like the mischief! 
The church was crowded the next Sunday. 
The baseball crowd were out in force—boys 


a utterly lost their churchgoing 


Again the collection was omitted; but 
the Sunday dinner at our house was not 
repeated. Out of several invitations 
Daisy and Frank accepted that of Mrs. 
Larsen, wife of the tenant of the Ackerman 
farm. Some of us who gathered in twos 
and threes along the road began discussing 
the matter of supporting the minister. I 
guess this was just what he expected we’d 
do. He was a deeper piece of machinery 
than we thought. 

Well, this was the way he began.. We 
never should have given encouragement to 
any preacher to start in our settlement if 
we had been consulted; but Frank and 
Daisy Wiggins just came and began work- 
ing with us and on us, and the first thing 
we knew there they were, neighbors and 
friends with a lot of things going in which 
we were interested and which couldn’t go 
on without them. He slipped up on our 
blind side, you see. 

We belonged to all sorts of religious de- 
nominations, by tradition or in fact, and 
had no church sympathies at all, but a 
great many church antipathies. Abel 
Bohn believed in the old Winebrennerian 
practice of foot-washing, and all the rest of 
it. I had always carried my religion in my 
wife’s name, and I suppose that rated me 
as a Congregationalist. Abel and I were as 
far apart on church traditions as we had 
been on that pesky drainage problem; but 
eng Wiggins worked us into his plans on 

oth. 

In less than a month Abel and I called a 
meeting of the people who were attending 
the meetings in the schoolhouse to consider 
what we ought to do about having the col- 
lection taken up and ridding ourselves of 
the disgrace of having such nice folks as the 
Wigginses living in a tent while we all had 
good homes. I suspect now that he figured 
we would do about this. 

We sent for him and told him our 
troubles. Didn’t he think we had better 
pass the contribution box at the meetings 
so long as we were getting the benefit of the 
services? He got up; and, of course, I ex- 
pected him to address us as ‘‘ Brethren and 
Sisters’’; but he said ‘‘ Neighbors’’—and 
went on to tell us his notions. He didn’t 
believe it would be a good plan to establish 
the organization on the contribution-box 
basis. You never could tell how you were 
coming out on that. It always began like a 
bumblebee—the biggest when it was born. 
He thought that, as a business community, 
we ought to consider, first, whether this 
thing of having a place of worship is worth 
anything; and, second, whether we could 
pay for it. If we decided to keep the thing 
up we ought to organize. 


Egg Circles and Beef Rings 


When he said ‘‘organize”’ I noticed that 
the Methodists, Congregationalists, Lu- 
therans, Catholics, Presbyterians, and Abel 
Bohn, all began to draw apart. The people 
of the younger set, lost as most of them 
were to all church loyalty and other means 
of grace, were eager to get things going, be- 
cause they wanted Daisy to stay to help in 
the work of the Woman’s Club she had 
started, to carry on the antifly campaign, 
to teach them some new dance steps, and 
teach a domestic-economy class they had 
organized. The boys wanted Frank to 
pitch against the Elm Grove Baseball Team 
at the County Fair. Both boys and girls 
wanted the banjo and fiddle in the new 
string band. The mothers of Frank’s Boy 
Scout organization wanted him to stay be- 
cause he was making the kids better boys. 

There was an Egg Circle, which the Wig- 


‘ginses had organized for the purpose of get- 


ting better prices out of eggs—Frank and 
Daisy had a small flock of hens by this 
time, and a cow staked out in the marsh— 
and these women, girls and boys hated to 
have the Egg Circle broken up. Frank had 
the preliminary work under way, too, for a 
Beef Ring, to systematize the killing of 
beef, so we could all have fresh meat about 
all the time; and a meeting had been held, 
of which he was elected secretary, to corre- 
late the ownership of pure-bred bulls with 
other neighborhoods, so we could trade off 
in a systematic way and never be at a loss 
for just the animal we wanted. Under this 
scheme the whole thing was worked out 
years ahead, and a lot of men were going 
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| Ete SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. 113, Marietta, Ohio 
Send your catalog, postpaid, and 
names of SAFE-CABINET users in 
business like ours. 


Name [ 
Business __ Sa a eS 
(Please signify if for home use only) | 
Address 


ea ec ey = 


fMatl itToday and Protect Your Files and Records 


Every Office, Factory, Store, Camp and Home can now have a 
light-weight container that is fire-proof inside when white-hot out- 
side. It ends fire peril to papers, files, records and other valuables. 
Science and invention have worked years to produce this achieve- 
ment—the genuine and only SAFE-CABINET, S-Cientest Model. 

It has been tested and rated ‘‘Light-weight safe’’ by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Has passed through many terrific conflagrations; fallen red-hot 
amid tons of brick and débris; laid days in ruins. Yet with all its 
contents unharmed! 

It has been heated to 2180 degrees in laboratory furnaces, yet 
with not a paper inside of it scorched. 

Burglars have often tried to force and blow it open in vain. 


Easy Terms 


Fire destroys each year in this coun- 
try about a quarter as much as America 
builds. By the law of averages, your 
turn will come. And a fireproof build- 
ing won't protect its contents. 

Send today for catalog, monthly pay- 
ment plan and evidence from men 
who've protected millions in THE SAFE- 
CABINET. Sent FREE. For Safety's 
Sake, mail coupon NOW. 


Convenience 


THE SAFE-CABINET has twice the 
capacity of an iron safe the same size, 
weighs only a third as much, and costs 
far less. 

Not merely an “insulated’’ cabinet, 
though it hasalla cabinet's conveniences, 
and will house any standard filing device 
in use. But THE SAFE-CABINET, 
with Zenitherm walls, affords protection 
no other can. 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, Dept. 113, Marietta, O. 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET. 
15 Branches and 800 Dealers in United States and Canada. 
Foreign Sales Department, 15 East 26th St., New York. 


The Aitna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., writes: ‘‘Build- 
ing practically destroyed by fire. 
A gas main exploded and Sarr- 
Carnet blown downtothe base- | 
ment. But contents all intact, 
although THE SAFE-CABINET 
subjected to extreme heat.” 


Highest Award at Both California Expositions. 
Protected by numerous patents. Trade name protected. 


“Tm so glad I wrote for this Trial 
Can of Barrington Hall” 


“I thought I knew good coffee, but after tasting Barrington Hall, 
I realize what Baker-izing has done for coffee. 
“If I had not written for this trial can I might never have known. 


“And I'm glad you carry it regularly. I brought the empty can with me, 
because I wanted to be certain of getting 


Barrington Hall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


40 to 45 cents a pound according to locality 


Order Your Trial Can Now 


Tear off the coupon and mail today. Or copy it on a post 
card. We will send you a free trial can of Barrington Hall — 
enough for six large cups of the best coffee you ever drank. 
Also a booklet telling the secret of our famous Baker-ized 
Process and a coupon good for a frosted aluminum Coffee 
Measure when you buy your first pound of Barrington Hall. 


GROCERS! Write for window trimor, if you have not yet 
stocked Barrington Hall, get our introductory Proposition 
and name of nearest distributor. 

BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


116 Hudson St. 246 N. 2nd St. 
New York Minneapolis 


SEND THIS COUPON | 
I shall be pleased to 


receive a trial can of 
Barrington Hall Coffee. 


MY GROCER’S NAME IS 
ADDRESS 
MY NAME IS 


ADDRESS 
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from scrubs to pure-breds on the crest of the livestock association. Each of us went 9 
cobperative wave. paper for what he was willing to pay weekly, 
Maybe he hadn’t got all these things monthly or yearly. We rather pride our- 
started at that time, but they were in the selves on not passing the hat, and ha Ww 
air and have been put on the map.since. got ourselves educated up to the p 
The point I wish to make is that the Wig- not feeling a sense of wrongness wh 
ginses had filled the whole neighborhood miss the collection. er 
with a sort of get-together spirit. We were Our minister said nothing about § 
better neighbors already for their influence. baseball, but we have never had an; 
We were juster and more charitable to since he became strong in baseball; in fs 
one another’s faults. There was a warmth his influence on the conduct of our 
in the air more penetrating than that of people seems, now that I come t 
spring—a warmth a little like that, I sup- thing on paper, to be solely 
pose, which in the time of the Apostlesmade reason of the part he and his wife 
people come together, when they ‘“‘had all everything. It’s a good deal like : 
things common; and sold their possessions ence the holder of a big block of s 
and goods, and parted them to all men, as_ on the conduct of a cor 
every man had need’’—but, of course, we and Daisy possess about fifty-one 
did nothing so absurd as that! of the stock in everything goin 
Neither did our new feelings toward one Take dancing, for instance. We 
another prevent us from looking suspi- have some mighty substandard | 
ciously at one another when the Reverend fairs called dances. You know 
Frank Wiggins mentioned the necessity of _mean—Ed Bascom and his broth 
an organization. Did not that mean a_ their “orchestra,’’ would hire a h 
church? And whose church would get the where and sell tickets to the bo 
new organization? All the old selfishness free,” and keep it just decent enou 
and inbred prejudices and historical tradi- constable would wink at it, and | 
tions and mutually damning creeds began enough so that when the daughter 
snarling at one another in half the hearts Larsen or of Aleck Wolfe sneake 
present. : with one of the boys, and was foun 
Don’t think for a minute that the Rev- her mother, she could say it 
erend Frank didn’t know this; he had fore- fectly decent dance and prove i 
seen this very moment and recognized it as _ of the list of guests—if she could 
his moment of shipwreck or success. His to pick out the names from the 
voice grew a little deeper. The Wigginses put those da: 
“The trouble with this community,’ said business by taking charge of the 
he, “‘lies in the fact that about half of us are business. I suppose it has been t! 
prejudiced against all the churches repre- since we have had such a dance, an 
sented here, and the other half are divided has been more dancing hereabout : 
in preferences among so many churches time than ever before. The 
that no group of us can keep achurchalive. that the young folks dance on a 
Now what shall we do? Ask everyone to occasions, half a dozen couples on 


- | change to a new faith and a new ritual? veranda, or twenty couples when 
ae Say poner! erm Select the faith and ritual of a few and ask _ is cleared of hay. Be 
the rest to conform to them? Perhaps that ” 


might be best if it could be done. Why not Teaching by Object Lesso 
lothe S do in an organized way what we have been 
so happy in doing in an unorganized way? When we have a general sort of 


sercueenue . 
SIRES SESS 


Mik 


We have been meeting and working in the nae be PE ca by a ee 
. > top field of our agreements and ignoring our e Agricultural College, Onars 
Send for the illustrated Calendar Michaels, Stern Ce. diferonces: We agree in feeling Ki Toate festival, or a township fair; and all 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing Rochester, N.Y. for a meeting place in which we shall seek folks are there and can take their gi 
righteousness and worship God. boys home with them. Some of 


“‘T do not remember a single service held @2Y more enthusiastic about dancin; 
here in which anything has taken place in We were of yore; but we see that, th 
which any member of any Christian church it’s done here, it bears about the Sa 
could not take part. Nay,I donot remem-_ tion to the vicious dances we use 
ber anything that could have shocked an Plore as a game of cribbage by th 
intelligent and reverent Jew or Hindu. God does to a poker game in the back 
is greater than any Christian denomination Pool hall. If it ey t exactly a m 
or all Christian denominations, and right- t certainly isn’t the road to Sg 
eousness not only is found in every land seems to carry off the leg electricit 
and in every faith, but it antedates the Ten harmless way, like a lightning rod. — 
Commandments. Why not each keep to The Reverend Frank Wiggins h 
the church faith in which he believes, and nd is having a profound effect on o1 
at the same time associate ourselves to do Just because he is part of it. The om 


such things as are seemly and profitable in Tun-of-mine sort of preachers aren” 

all faiths?” has become about the best farmer ir 
neighborhood. After he got the sy 

The Church That Was Nota Church ‘tained a lot of us discovered that, 


land as valuable as it is now, it 


FOR JIPR/L OV? 444 VESIENT “T would suggest that a committee on pump water from lowlands for dr 


organization be appointed, to report in half purposes. Several tenant farmers 
an hour with a plan for keeping up our learned from Frank that they can m 
neighborhood meetings and the social ac- good money on small farms, and Frankh 
tivities to which they have givenrise. They induced the owners of big farms tos 
are surely important enough to justify that. smaller tracts. I learned from h 
Surely they are better than nothing! If we these drained marshes need potash 
can’t do what each would like to do let’s ers; and so have others. : 
see if we can’t do such part of that as all He now hires a man all the year row 
want to have done.” those fifteen acres of glebe land, an 

Abel Bohn moved the appointment of a little money from it. I don’t beli 
the committee and I seconded it. Both of possible for the country churches to 
us were on the committee, withthe preacher, vived except by ministers who take 
Hans Larsen and Wilson Beebe’s wife. In personally in rural life. The right sor 
half an hour Frank Wiggins was reading men and women can do in thousant 
the report of the committee recommending places just what Frank and Daisy Wiggins 
that we organize the Fairview Meeting- have done here. ee 
house Association, ‘‘for the purpose of They are prominent people in th 
maintaining a house for the worship of God nomicand educational life of the community. 
and the doing of such other work as shall It was Frank who led the way for the con- 
be for the common good.” And that’s all solidated school here. It was Frank who 
there was of it. Nobody was to change his welded into union so many of the people 
religious belief. We were simply to asso- of the Fairview, Pleasant Valley, Hickory 
ciate to save from neglect those things in Grove, Grant Center, Wheeler’s Cross- 
which we all believed, notwithstanding roads and Indian Ridge school districts that 
there were things on which we differed. we were able to merge the six schools into 

We didn’t call it a church—and I don’t _ one, with several teachers and a public audi- 


. 


suppose it isa church. It’s merely a build- torium. 


Denby trucks are superior 
trucks at lower prices. 
Denby methods make Denby a 
cp mg ie prices possible. Denby stand- ing kept up by those who do hunger and “Uncle Abner,” said he, “our boys and 


I-ton }. <.. «251 
(With Express Body) 


thirst after righteousness, and want to be girls have to leave home as soon as they 


ZtOn se: viens . 
2ieton” | ards guarantee Denby quality filled collectively, because it is a sort of de- have got fairly started in their educations; 
mand that can’t be met fully in an indi- and where they go they are educated away 
vidual way. Everybody calls it Frank from the farm. Why not give them all the 
D E N BY M OTO R TRUCK COM PANY eee Church; as ee it is a education Heh Ler that ee of be 
church or not is never discussed among us. ever get—and education of the rig one 
DETROIT MICHIGAN We have so many other things to consider “ Aren’t you afraid,” I asked, “that big 


awh tb eaeh 2 
whenever we meet. consolidated school, with an auditorium 
Well, we organized. And we financedthe and all that, will do a lot.of work we are 
church ‘just as we would have financed a (Concluded on Page 49) 
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“ha? 
Bath Room Fixtures \ 


A book about KOHLER Trade-Marked 
Enameled Plumbing Ware 


If you are building a house or an apartment or remodeling your home, write us at once fora 


free copy of our new book, ““KOHLER OF KOHLER.”’ 


It contains illustrations of all the fixtures made by us and describes the community of 
KOHLER—a community that is devoted to the production of enameled plumbing ware. 


It explains how we have made enameling one of the finer arts, and will help you in the 
selection of fixtures for your bathroom, kitchen and laundry. 


A trade-mark that is a guarantee of the highest quality 


““KOHLER OF KOHLER” informs you how the 
KOHLER trade-mark, the guarantee of excellence, is 
permanently incorporated in the enamel of every bathtub, 
lavatory and sink that we produce. 


Modern hygienic designs, purest white enamel and our 
one quality requirement in construction and finish make 


KOHLER products notable. 


The “Viceroy,” the new KOHLER built-in-bath, made 
in One-piece, is a tub of exceptional beauty. It is low in 
price, due to manufacturing economies, and can be in- 
stalled with or without tiling. 


This attractive bath has been adopted for many of the 
finest hotels and apartments, as well as for thousands of 
homes ranging from cosy bungalows to elaborate mansions. 


Write today for free copy of “KOHLER OF KOHLER.”’ It describes the ‘‘Viceray.’’ Address Department P-1. 


BRANCHES 
Boston New York Pittsburgh 


KO al L. E a Cc @) Chicago _—_ San Francisco 


Founded 1873 London 


Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


MAKERS OF “Its in the Kohler Enamel” 
Trade-marked, Enameled 
Bathtubs, Lavatories 


and Sinks 


“Viceroy” Bath, Plate V-14-A 
B pe (Patent applied for) 
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Columbia Lavatory 
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Children are just as happy as ducks in 
the rain, and they will come to no more 
harm if they are properly dressed and 
have their shoes waterproofed with 


FITZ 


DRL-POOT 


Shoes treated with Dri-Foot look 
better, wear longer and polish 
wellasever. One ten-cent treat- 
ment waterproofs a pair of shoes 
for two months. Specially good 


for golf, hunting and fishing 
boots. Buy it at any good shoe, 
drug, grocery, hardware or 5 and 
10 cent store, or send us 10 cents 
for a trial can. 


Dri-Foot in 25c cans is sold and recommended by more than 
10,000 good shoe stores 


Bit Z CHEMI CALRNCOMPANY eH Pie Sis WiiGeiNion 


DAMASKEENE 
WAZO KS 
. The Best Safety 


The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles—all in 
handsome leather case 
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\Gem Cutlery Co. Inc. New York 
| Canadian Branch, $91 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal _ 


Peeps) 
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Afte 


UST read these new suggestions for delicious, easily- 


“TASTE 
THE 


TASTER prepared refreshments to follow your dance—your 
bridge—or any other evening “party.” 

ZAMAN ESATA SIUC TUe necro ernencaceeaasese Yy 2 ATA a 

LIGHT SUPPER NO. 12 = LIGHT SUPPER NO. 2 LIGHT SUPPER NO, 32 

Bouillon Deviled Ham Timbales Bouillon 5 

Deviled Ham in (col Celery-and-Deviled- A 

Ramekins Chicken Sandwiches Olives am Sandwiches = 

Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches Strawberry Ice Cream Creamed Oysters F| 

2 Ices Cakes Coffee =: : Cakes Coffee Cheese Crackers Coffee | 
SEMANA NRASUAH ONAN AANA “SHUN N KHNL -S{VUAUUNVUELUUENOUAUUUONAA1 TUT H0 40000000909 CHOSE 


DEVILED HAM IN RAMEKINS: Into one pint thick cream sauce (hot) stir one small 
can Underwood Deviled Ham. Place in individual ramekins, break an egg into each, and bake 
until white of egg sets. (Increase quantities in proportion as desired.) 


DEVILED HAM TIMBALES: Beat one cup cream stiff; add two large cans Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Mix thoroughly with one tablespoon granulated gelatine dissolved in half cup 
hot water. Turn into cold timbale cases; chill and serve on crisp lettuce. 

CELERY-AND-DEVILED-HAM SANDWICHES: Cut celery into tiny cubes, mix with 


mayonnaise and Underwood Deviled Ham. 


SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 

Valuable booklet containing the Little Red Devil Recipes for every meal in the year— 
Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, canapes, fritters, etc. FREE ie the 
asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name and if pos- 
sible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do, Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 52 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


TO RETAIL GROCERS : If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham \==——ememmen 
from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply pu. —— 
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1 Coal Bills GUARANTEED | 
Reduced 14 to % the ! 

| Williamson UNDERFEED WAY 


HEY have cold winters in Wisconsin. Zero and the mercury are on friendly terms all 
winter long. So that when you read of an eight room house being heated for $35, and 

the coal bill reduced 45% the UNDERFEED Way, you owe it to yourself and your pocket- 
book to consider carefully what is said. Let the letter speak for itself: 
““The UNDERFEED was installed in my house about two years ago, and will say that I am 
perfectly satisfied. House has 8 rooms and bath, and not small rooms at that. The first year l used 


about $37 worth of coal, and this last year about $35 worth. The entire house was kept warm, 
In the last two years I saved not less than forty-five per cent of my fuel bill with every room warm. 


(Signed) SAMUEL ISELY, Monroe, Wis. 


We can show you thousands of such letters that indicate how you can save 4 to % of your coal cost 
the New-Feed UNDERFEED Way, GUARANTEED, mind you, and have your home heated comfort- 
ably from top to bottom all winter long as well. 


The New-Feed UNDERFEED burns coal 
on the “candle” principle. The fuel supply 
is always below the fire. No heat is wasted 
because the fire does not have to fight its 
way up. 


Save Before You Spend 


Because of its scientific feeding principle, the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
coal as effectively as others burn the expensive grades. Thus you are sure of a great saving of real money 
before you order your coal. In the UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below, so that 
the clean live fire is always on top, where it will do the most good. Fire is never 
smothered by fresh coal being dumped on. It is never chilled by opening of top-feed 
doors. There is no smoke, soot, or gas, because these valuable heat elements must 
pass up through the fire, and thus be transformed into heat and every particle of coal 
is burned to a clean white ash. Noclinkers. No partly burned coals. 


A Boy Can Run It 


There is no tiresome stooping with the New-Feed UNDERFEED. A few easy 
strokes of the handy lever and the firepot is full. The operation throughout is sim- 
plicity itself. 


Mail the attached coupon today and we will send you, free, the interesting book, 
“From Overfed to Underfeed,”’ which pic- 
tures and describes it all. You will be glad 
to own this book. It solves many a heat- 
ing problem. Some day it will save you 
real money. No obligation in asking for 
it. Send the coupon today—NOW. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
171 Fifth Avenue 


The Williamson Heater Co. 171 West Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from one-half to two-thirds with a 
Williamson New-Feed. [Mark X after system interested in] 


Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 
Name _ Addressee | 


aie: s My. Dealer’s Name is———__$>$_—_—_———————— re 
Cincinnati, O. 9 ear ers: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED and our 
new proposition. Both are winners. 


.. (€onctuded from Page 46) : 
doing through the Meetinghouse Associa- 
tion—and sort of weaken us?”’ 
~ “TJncle Abner,” said he, “if that turns 
out to be the case it will prove that we are 
doing what the community ought to do for 
itself through taxation. Our church may 
live forever, or it may die with us who have 
established it; but the school, based on 
government and supported by taxation, 
lasts as long as the government lasts. And 
T can see things enough to do to keep the 
congregation busy when the school takes 
off our hands some of the work we have 
done because there was no other agency to 
do it. If I have children to bring up in 
Fairview I shall want a good school. And 
I’m for it now.” h , 

We got it—and that’s the biggest thing 
Frank Wiggins has done for us. He brought 
Tom Whelpley, of Tennessee, into our 
neighborhood. But—to go back to the day 
we organized—the first question before the 
new organization was the question of build- 
ing. There were two big jobs to be done— 
the rebuilding of the old church and the 
erection of a parsonage. ; 

“We don’t want any parsonage—this 
winter,” said Daisy. : 

“Why, you don’t mean to say,” said 
Mrs. Beebe, “that you expect to live in 
that tent in the wintertime!” 

“1’d rather live in that tent, just as it is, 
Mrs. Beebe,” said Daisy, ‘‘than in the 
house my cousin, Jim Livermore, makes 
you live in on his farm! And further,” she 
went on, after the laugh had subsided, 
“Frank worked in a railroad graders’ camp 
one winter and knows how to make a tent 
as habitable as the dwellings of thousands 
of working people who haven’t houses of 
their own. And I just know you’re going 
to fix up the old church beautifully, with a 
study room somewhere; and we shall spend 
most of our time there, anyhow, and keep 
open house in the church every day for 
everybody. We shall use the tent for very 
little except as a bedroom and dining room.” 

“We plan already,” said Abel Bohn, “‘to 
have a dining room in the basement of the 
church.” 

“Then don’t be silly about the parson- 
age!” said Daisy—and we weren’t. 

One day during the next summer, how- 
ever, I overheard a conversation between 
my wife and Daisy that brought the par- 
sonage matter to a head mighty suddenly. 
I was washing some harnesses back of 
the house, preparatory to oiling them, and 
Daisy and Mother were in the kitchen. 
Mother was washing dishes and Daisy was 
‘wiping. I was so quiet out there that they 
forgot all about me, I suppose. I heard my 
wife’s voice raised in a sort of suppressed 
hysteria and knew something mighty inter- 
esting—to women at least—was under dis- 
cussion. 

“Well, now,” said my wife presently, 
ca living in a tent has got to come to an 
end!” 
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“Oh, I don’t know!” said Daisy. “T’ll’ 


go to a hospital, of course; and after- , 
ward—why, are we any better than the | 
Indians, who rear their dear little brown- 
eyed papooses in wigwams? Or the Arabs, | 


who 

“Daisy Wiggins!”’ said my wife. ‘“‘ You 
must be sick—to talk like that!” 

“T think it would be kind of nice,” said 
Daisy in a sort of dreamy way. “My 
grandfather lived under a covered wagon in 
the pioneering days; right over on the hill 
I can see from the door of the tent. I’d like 
to put the seal of real pioneering on our 
splendid life here in Fairview. I am the 
daughter of a whole line of American pio- 
neers—and I’m proud ofit, Aunt Lucy. And 
I like to think that my baby will come to a 
home devoted to a sort of pioneering which 


the nation needs quite as much as it ever | 


needed that of his ancestors.” 
I slipped round to the telephone and had 
them call Abel Bohn in out of the field. 
“Abel,” said I, “‘get that finance com- 
mittee and the executive committee and 


the building committee together as soon as | 


the Lord will let you.”’ 
“What for, Brother Dunham?” he asked. 


“We've got to build that parsonage | 


PaADAQ 


““What’s the hurry?” asked Abel, who | 
likes his moderation to be known of all men. | | 


” 


“Brother Wiggins says that the tent 
“Abel,” said I, “it isn’t so much what 


Brother Wiggins or Sister Wiggins says | 


about that tent, as what the Chicago papers 


will say when they print pictures of the || 


warm quarters you have for your winter 
lambs, and then tell about the place in 
which the Fairview Church keeps the winter 
lamb of its minister’s family. Get busy 
with those committees!”’ 

We got busy—and we had the parsonage 
ready in time. Daisy was cheated out of 
her ambition to beat her great-grandmother 
in pioneering on the prairies. She will 
never see in the papers a picture of that 
tar-paper-and-canvas tent in which was 
born her son, Raymond L. Wiggins, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Well, that is the way we solved the ru- 
ral church problem in Fairview—and the 
school question as well; but that is another 
story. 

It seemed the way to do it under our 
conditions; and, considering the fight we 
are having to keep the Reverend Frank 
Wiggins from being taken from us by uplift 
organizations, college extension bureaus, 
and the like, and in view of the national 
reputation he has reaped from the work, I 
guess it is regarded as a success. 

In other neighborhoods in the Corn Belt 
some ministers are doing a good deal the 
same thing along denominational lines, they 
tell me, and doing it as well as we have done 
it; but on that point we of the Fairview 
neighborhood are distinctly and perma- 
nently from Missouri. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


S Nios Louis returned; ‘‘here for myself. 
‘Mr. Canning, I came to ask you for a job.” 
_ “A job, Louis! I thought you had gone 
intothe café. Your father told me that, with 
all the pleasure possible, only last night.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t suit me,” Louis returned 
steadily. “It’s not what I’m after; so I 
came to you.” 
L only does for certain people, and 
that’s a fact,” Canning replied. “You can 
have something with me, be sure of that— 
your father’s son. Come to the office to- 
‘morrow at eight and we’ll take your 
‘measure.”’ 
_ Louis Magnan found his father, late in 
the afternoon, in the luxuriantly furnished 
reception room of his home; and, standing, 
he drew the elder’s attention from the 
Pye deeided 
| -ve decided to get something for my- 
self,” he said Eenlyt s 

Peter Magnan’s face darkened. 

You have!” He satirized the other’s 
tone. “Let me tell you that I decide here. 
I m still it, where you’re concerned.” 

“Mr. Canning is going to give me a job,” 
Louis continued with a set face. 

he other was carried erect by his flaring 
anger and resentment. 

Cob Canning! . Job!” he stut- 
‘tered. “You went to Cob for a 
_ beats any ingratitude I’ve ever heard 
of! You went to him just as if your father 
hadn’t anything. Ain’t you got a spark 


And I blew to him about— 


” 


of pride? 
about 

“The café wouldn’t suit me,’”’ Louis as- 
serted wearily. 

“What do you want—a candy factory?” 
His father waxed sarcastic. ‘Why, say, 
don’t you know nothing? Are you a clear 
dummy? The café’s turning over to us 
forty thousand profit a year. It’s one of the 
nicest properties in town. When you was 
born, and I was doing only a five-thousand- 
dollar business, I said to your mother, 
‘We'll have a good thing for the boy when 
he comes toit.’ I’ve worked fourteen—yes, 
twenty—hours a day having it decent and 
up to the minute. I’ve stood out against 


the administration more than once, risked * 


everything I owned, to keep it reasonable 
clean. I was nearly killed in it when I did 
my own bouncing. 

“Now it’s all velvet; the best-decorated 
place in its line—a sure fortune for you all 
if it’s kept in the family, and kept right. 
Then you come and say it doesn’t suit you; 


you go and ask Cob Canning for a twenty- 


dollar job!” 

Peter Magnan stopped, breathless with 
anger and incredulity. 

“T can’t make you understand,” his son 
returned. ‘‘There’s something in me that 
can’t be put in words, that’s stirred me all 
up. It’s like your father when he émigréd 
from Dublin—like the old Frenchman, I 
expect; they had to go out and look for 


| oe 
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OTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO ~ DETROIT | ..CLEVELAND 


450 Rooms -450 Baths 800 Rooms-800 Baths 1000 Rooms-1000 Baths 
200-room addition building 


Over-Sunday Hotels 


The traveling man’s Sunday is comfortable and pleasant at any 
Hotel Statler. 


Before he wakes a morning paper is put under his door—noise- 
lessly —with the compliments of the house. 


If he wants to breakfast in his room no extra charge is made 
for room-service. 


If he wants to write letters in his room he doesn’t have to ask 
for stationery—his desk is plentifully supplied. If he wants ice- 
water he has but to open a faucet. 


If he wants to loaf downstairs, comfortable, luxurious lounges, 
with chairs and sofas built for tired men—and lazy men—await him. 
There is good music at luncheon-time and again at dinner-time. 
Well-selected libraries at his disposal—free, of course. 


And always there is that courteous, gracious, 
interested personal service that we are proud to call 
Hotels Statler Service—a complete service, as befits 


“the complete hotels.” 


There are books for 
every taste and every 
mood in these libraries. 
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A Road Car of 

Wonderful Flexibility and 
Consistency of Performance 
at a Remarkable Price 
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The Pullman Five Passenger has a wheel base 
of 114 inches —the largest car on the market at 
the price. Fifty-inch, full cantilever rear springs 
make riding easy over the roughest roads. Nota } 
racer—a husky puller and wonderful hill-climber 
equipped with a dependable 32 h.p. motor. 4 
C-H Magnetic Gear Shift—$110 extra. 
SPECIFICATIONS :—114-inch wheel base; 32-H. P. four-cylinder 


motor; Batavia non-skid tires on all four wheels; cantilever rear 
springs; independent electric starting and lighting sys- 
tems; Dixie high-tension magneto; honeycomb radiator ; 
full floating rear axle. 


WRITE DEPT. 30 


PULLMAN MOTOR CAR Co. , 
Established 1903—YORK, PA. y 
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and Gverlasting 


ERE is a picture of one 
H of the world’s greatest 

monolithic memorials— 
cut from Barre Granite. 


It stands in Lake View Ceme- 
tery, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
John D. Rockefeller family lot, 
and the tapering shaft is a 
single granite stone 67 feet in 
length, taken from one of the 
mountain quarries at Barre, 
Vermont. 


Barre Granite has been used 
in building the Memorial 
Masterpieces of this country, 
and the demand for it through- 
out the United States increases 
steadily. It typifies dignity, 
durability and strength, and 
is beauty in enduring form. 
Every piece of 


E GRANITE 


Whether for a single shaft, a mauso- 
leumorforthesmallstonemarkingan 
humble resting place—is of uniform 
quality. No other part of the world 
has yielded sucha high grade ofstone 
as the quarries at Barre, Vermont. 


Barre Granite is the material to 
specify when deciding upon plans 
for monument or mausoleum. In 
color and texture it lends itself most 
admirably to polishing and carving. 


Its freedom from imperfections 
makes it indeed the Rock Ever- 
lasting—the stone which meets 
that sacred requirement involved 
in rearing memorials to the de- 
parted. Whether for magnificent 
or unpretentious memorials, Barre 
Granite is always the same—al- 
ways fine, beautiful and sturdy. 


- Your monument dealer can tell you 
aboutit. He has had experience with 
it and knows what Barre Granite is. 
If the erection of a monument is one 
of the duties you have left undone, 
see your dealer now. 

Barre Granite is the ideal material 
of exceptional quality. for building 
purposes, many buildings through- 
out the United States being built 
entirely of it. 


Write for illustrated booklet, 
‘‘Memorial Masterpieces,’ showing 
the monuments of many prominent 
people throughout the United States. 


Barre Quarriers and 


Manufacturers Ass’n 


Dept. 4, BARRE, VERMONT 
The Granite Center of the World 


Bi Rock Beawkifal- 


their lives in new places; the old didn’t suit 
them any more, like it had their fathers. 
Now the time’s come for me to go out .. . 
find something different.” 

“And where did Gil Magnan land?”’ his 
father stormed. ‘Ina street ditch, digging 
with crusty dagos. And he never dug his 
way out neither. I wish you could see the 
dump we lived in, where I pushed up from; 
it: would turn your pretty insides.” 

“Perhaps I won’t do any better,” Louis 
replied; “‘but I’ve got to go. I’ve got to 


‘take my chance.” 


- “You will get it, all right; I’ll see to that. 
[ll talk to Cob Canning about that job of 
yours. You will be back after your yellow 
automobile in a month.” 

“Tt will be for good,” Louis Magnan pro- 
nounced suddenly. 

“Good—hell! Three weeks! And don’t 
hang round till you come to me right.” 

“T thought I’d get a room nearer the 
work,”’ the other answered absently, des- 
perately wondering what he would say to 
his mother. 

vit 
E ARRIVED at the offices of Canning 
& Company promptly ateight onthe fol- 
lowing morning, where the clerk he had seen 
the day before delivered—Louis thought 
with a slight mocking smile—a brief note. 

It contained, in fact, but two lines: ‘‘See 
the foreman of the operation on Pollard 
Street’’—and was signed with the initial C. 

As he made his way downtown Louis 
recognized the result of his father’s threat- 
ened talk with Canning. But it only served 
to increase his stubborn determination to 
consummate the aim planted in him by 
Linda James—to arrive finally, far-away 
and unrewarded, at a state that she would 
approve. 

He found without difficulty the operation 
on Pollard Street—a raw, deep cut, sup- 
ported by boarding, in the murky depths of 
which obscure men were digging. Louis 
showed the foreman his note, and the latter 
surveyed him with a broad grin. 

“Get a shovel out of the tool wagon,’’ he 
directed; “and if you can find overalls and 
an old pair of boots you’d better put them 
on or you'll get your creases spoiled.” 

Louis Magnan returned shortly, covered, 
for the most part, in moldy canvas, and 
wearing a pair of wood-soled brogans. 

“Down you get!”’ the foreman exclaimed, 
indicating an insecure ladder descending 
into the ditch. 

It was gloomy and piercingly cold 
beneath the surface of the earth. The cut 
was narrow and on either hand the irregu- 
lar boarding dripped muddy water. The 
men digging were mostly Italians, with an 
occasional negro or wizened specimen of 
humanity overtaken by mischance. 

Beside Louis a young Italian was labor- 
ing with the fixed motions of a mechanical 
toy. He bent forward, sinking his shovel 
into the clay, straightened slowly, with the 
muscles swelling in his tapering back, and 
came to a momentary halt. He turned 
once and, seeing Louis’ gaze fastened on 
him, smiled with a brilliant flash of white 
teeth. He had, Louis saw, a carnation 
drawn above his ear; and the flower, the 
smile, radiated in the clammy depths a 
faint but perceptible cheer, hopefulness. 

On Louis’ other side an attenuated in- 
dividual.was scratching in sullen impotence 
at the surface of the earth. He had a 
pinched, blue countenance, and thin lips 
that were never still. 

“See them boards?” he addressed Louis, 
suddenly, fretfully audible. Louis followed 
the direction of the tone. Above him the 
boarding that held back the earth had 
noticeably moved inward. ‘“‘Trash!”’ the 
other continued. “I’m a carpenter—that’s 
bad stuff; sawed out wrong. It’s bound to 
kick in sooner or later. But, at that, I sup- 
pose it’s cheaper than a gang of wops and 
rummies like me and you.” 

Louis grew weary; then cruelly, im- 
possibly tired. After an hour he was numb, 
physically and mentally, from unaccus- 
tomed brute labor. He recalled what his 
father had said about the parent who had 
emigrated from Dublin. The words, “He 
never dug his way out,’’ revolved endlessly 
in his brain. The noon whistle saved him 
from collapse; he was too worn to go in 
search of lunch, but sat in a stupor until 
he was forced to descend ‘once more to 
labor. He was driven by an agonized 
determination not to fail on the first day of 
his doubtful freedom. He became coated 
with mud, indistinguishable from the rest. 
The afternoon drew out to a seeming 
eternity of torment. The voices of the Ital- 
ians, rising dully at long intervals, seemed 
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to gibe and mock at his unaccustomed 
miseries. 

Incredibly the day ended; he stumbled 
to the ladder and ascended with the muddy 
line of humanity, emerging on the street, 
He paused for a moment, resting on his 
shovel, when he felt a slight tremor of the 
ground; he heard a short, muffled grinding 
behind him. a 

He swung round; where a moment he- 
fore the cut had cleanly divided the street 
there was now a ragged, filled depression 
over which hung a dusty cloud. a 

Louis heard the foreman urgently calling 
together the gang that had just left the cut. 
He moved forward and joined the congre- 
gated laborers, silent but for their short 
answers to the roll of their names. Louis 
Magnan replied in turn; and the foreman 
called: 

“Capra!” , 

There was no answer and the other 
repeated the last name. A sudden murmur 
rose from the Italians, developed into an 
excited chorus that Capra had been the last 
man in the ditch. No one had 
seen him since. 

Grimy fingers indicated Louis; Capra 
had been working beside him. Louis could 
tell them nothing, and the knowledge slowly 
permeated the small throng that the man 
had been buried under the collapsing tons 
of earth and stone. -. 

A physical sickness swept over Louis 
Magnan as he thought of the Italian, with 
his flashing smile, the flower over his ear, 
crushed shapeless under the clay. He shut 
his eyes, giddy at the thought of the death 
he had so narrowly escaped. The ex- 
carpenter’s words recurred to him: ae 

bad stuff. It’s bound to kick 
in. . . . But cheaper than a gang of 
wops.”’ oe 

His feeling changed to an angry rebellion 
against a policy so callous that it con- 
demned men to death for such meager 
profits. It formed his thoughts into a 
burning indictment of Canning. _. 

Police, he saw, had already concentrated 
about the accident; ropes were being 
stretched, pressing back the gathering, 
curious throng. The foreman’s voice rose 
in short periods; shovels laid aside were 
grasped once more; all thought of respite 
had been abandoned, and the gang, with 
grim faces, attacked the sunken earth, _ 

Louis, heedless of fatigue, worked in a 
feverish energy. Other men were being 
constantly added; those who had started 
first were dragged, reeling with weariness, 
from the deepening opening. The day 
faded and the icy flood of electric flares was 
switched on the gloomy, desperate laborers. 

When Louis Magnan was literally unable 
to raise another shovelful he stumbled out 
on the street. A harassed individual in 
shirt sleeves surveyed him briefly and 
commanded: ae 

“Get out! Go home; you’re done.” 

Louis moved slowly toward a rope he 
up for his passage. As he stood erect be- 
yond he was aware of a figure following him 
from the center of activity; he saw it was 
Canning, the contractor. The latter recog- 
nized him and a momentary relief flashed 
over the somber countenance. = 

“Louis,” he nodded; ‘‘come along; my 
car’s just beyond.” ' Hi 

The vision of the young Italian hung 
before Louis Magnan; he almost caught 
the scent of the carnation. =: 

“No,” he replied curtly; “I won’t ride 
with you. That wop”—he shot out the 
term bitterly—‘‘was murdered.” ; 

The other caught his shoulder and forced 
him through the crowd. Louis held back, 
stubbornly repeating his assertion; but the 
contractor swung him ruthlessly to where 
a gleaming landaulet waited at the curb. : 

“The office uptown!”’ Canning directed; 
and a moment after Louis found himself 
driving over the street at the contractors 
side. 

“You are,” the latter said shortly, “at 
a violent and thoughtless age. And you 
charge me with being indifferent to this 
accident—now, with the reformers gunning 
for every suspicion of stuff they can get on 
us! Why, you young donkey, this damned 
slip may cost us the city!” He was silent 
for a moment, with narrowed eyes and em- 
bittered lips. ‘I can’t watch everything, 
he continued with suppressed viola 
“T’ve got five operations on—hundreds © 
menemployed. I’d pay almost anything for 
simple honesty; it would be worth it. This 
alone will cost us thousands, with the press 
barking; and ——” : a 

He stopped and studied Louis Magn: 
worn, set countenance. 


“T’]l offer you this,” he said sharply— 
twelve hundred, and run you up a thou- 
and a year, if you catch on—if you stay 
rraight. And remember—it’s the last I’m 
fter. The screws’ll be put on; the manu- 
icturers will see you. . . . The chance 
; you'll go like the others.” ; 

“No,” Louis Magnan positively replied. 

“You can start to-morrow. Get hold 
‘ the details of the municipal work in the 


city. 
Phe dark abstraction once more envel- 
ped him. Louis wanted inordinately to 
wry all this to Linda James. 


vill 


JE LABORED with a determined in- 
‘L dustry through the days and nights 
at followed, accumulating a detailed 
nowledge of the materials that entered 
to the contractor’s operations; watching 
incipally the laying of electric cables 
rough a district of impressive stone 
sidences. 
It was night and unusually warm for late 
ovember; the familiar livid pools of light 
owed nothing of interest, and Louis 
ned to survey a canvas tunnel and strip 
carpet laid from the entrance of a dwell- 
g to the curb. A delivery boy, with a 
eat paper box evidently containing roses, 
ng the bell, and Louis caught the yellow 
eam of aservant’s waistcoat. These prep- 
ations were for a ball; he knew that it 
as a ball for, although it was nearly 
sven; no one had yet entered. 
It was at such affairs that Linda James 
meed and talked and laughed. It was 
ssible that she would be at this particular 
e to-night, while, separated only by a 
ll, he stood out in the street overlooking 
gang of Italians digging in the muck! 
is heaviness of heart increased; an un- 
mfortable stir, at once desire and regret, 
epened to a vain rebellion against the 
durate prejudices of life. 
He was both elated by the opportunity 
rove his ability to climb out of the 
rld’s ditches and depressed by the knowl- 
ge that, though Linda James had come 
liantly into his life, he had been unable 
hold her. His feeling for her was rooted 
eper than the mere call of youth and sex; 
was a part of his essential being. As he 
od in the film of mud about the digging, 
ot in his subconscious need, his vivid 
ging, he saw the first motors unload at 
2 awning silk-hatted men, and women in 
le, costly cloaks. 
He thrust his clenched hands into the 
ckets of his jacket, concentrating his 
ention on the digging under the pans of 
ckling blue light. His right hand 
ished a stiff rectangle of paper; it was 
pay envelope, hurriedly pocketed and 
got. There, at any rate, was a tangible 
rk of accomplishment—of 
He tore it open and looked at the crisp 
Is within. They were strangely un- 
niliar and Louis hurriedly counted them. 
place of the twenty-five dollars he had 
eived weekly were four currency notes 
ten dollars each. . . Forty dol- 
s! He had been advanced already. He 
S a success! 
A feeling of pride, of renewed confidence, 
spt over him. He stood erect, jaw out, 
rlooking the small activity before him. 
That wil e said to a workman 


4 1 do,” h 
oan a surface with the back of his 
Lis Voice was crisp and certain. All 
ce of boyishness had left Louis Magnan. 
e labor in the street progressed 
, Without incident. There was no 
son why he should remain; yet he 
yed on, inwardly absorbed and subtly 
vy the proximity of Linda James’ 
rid. A shift of workmen arrived; there 
‘a momentary subdued chatter and the 
ht wheeled monotonously toward the 
y g of dawn. 
Che conveyances that had left their 
at the awning before midnight re- 
ned one by one, carrying away listless 
n and women. Louis moved to the 
walk, where he was joined by a police- 
n; .and they stopped to watch the 
arting guests. 
‘They have it easy at fourteen-six,’’ the 
iceman grumbled, nodding toward the 
vas, “what with this and that.” He 
ved to a patrol box and gave a vicious, 
sat ring. He returned. “Things 
‘tso smooth for you and me,” 
souls nodded absently. 
Who are they?” he asked. 
anking people named Frazer.” 
pana ~ouis had a fleet vision of a girl 
i aaa Pointed countenance, in a 


eordiality. 
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bathing suit—the girl he had met with 
Linda James at the pool. He recalled 
Margaret Frazer’s laughing comments, his 
tentative invitation to—he was certain— 
this very ball. 

He moved forward, forgetting his com- 
panion in a sudden overwhelming desire to 
see Linda James. Perhaps she had already 
gone! A small line of motors moved up 
and departed; he was sure she did not 
leave in any of those. An intermittent 
movement continued, dwindled; and he 
thought despairingly that once more she 
a passed before him and he had missed 

er. 

The policeman made a cynical comment, 
to which he was oblivious. ote AY 
slender, young figure in a furred wrap had 
passed by the opening in the awning. He 
waited with suspended breath for her ap- 
pearance at the curb. Louis’ breath left 
him with a violent contraction of his heart. 

Linda James stood momentarily visible 
while a small closed car stopped before her 
and a servant opened its door. In that 
short space he saw every detail of her ap- 
pearance—the cloak had,slid back on one 
side from her round young shoulder; her 
hair, no longer delightfully free, bound her 
head in a gleaming complexity. 

He started uncontrollably toward her, 


his lips forming her name; but the servant | 
shut her into the motor with a smooth click | 


of the door and the machine slowly moved 
forward. His opportunity—perhaps his 
last—had gone. It was impossible to go out 
into the street now, stop her. E 
had appeared older, infinitely more unap- 
proachable, than at the pool. 

He watched her motor swing out, evi- 
dently guided by the intention to turn ata 
close-by corner. The machine backed peril- 
ously near the ditch, and Louis was about 
to call out when the rear wheel struck a tri- 
pod carrying a red light and crushed it on 
the ground. 

“Them people care for nothing besides 
their own pleasure,” the policeman shot 
out; “‘that shoffer ought to go up to the 
front!” 

A thought seared Louis Magnan’s brain 
like a white flash before his eyes—a possi- 
bility daring and painfully slight. If it 
failed he would be finished forever where 
Linda James was concerned. Yet it held 
a glimmer of hope. 

“Y’m in charge here,” he said rapidly, 
“and this is Cob Canning’s job—you know 
him. Pick that man up and I’ll go to the 
station with you. We can’t have our stuff 
broken up like that.” 

The policeman moved promptly and 
heavily forward to where the chauffeur was 
extricating the machine from the débris. 

“Tl go right along with you,” the former 
proclaimed, “‘and show you how to drive— 
to the Wallace Street Station.” 

The other commenced a protesting ex- 
planation, but the policeman mounted 
inexorably to the seat by his side. 

The door swung open and Linda James 
leaned out; but she retreated as Louis put 
his foot on the step. He followed her into 
the car, with his heart pounding and his 
face aflame. 

“This is unspeakable!’ she protested, 
her anger palely visible in the gloom of the 
interior. 

“T had to speak to you,” said Louis 
Magnan. 

A surprised recognition took the place of 
her resentment. 

-“Louis!”’ she exclaimed with a dawning 
“T am, of course, glad to see 


you; but 

“TY was working in the ditch,” he hurried 
on, ‘““when a policeman—really !—told me 
where you were. Then it came over me how 
tremendously much you mattered and I for- 
got everything else—how I looked ee 

“You look perfectly splendid!’’ she 
interrupted. ‘‘Don’t you see? Your cordu- 
roys and—and mud are real!’’ 

“Everything is more real now,” he con- 
tinued rapidly. “‘I have a real job; I get 
forty dollars a week, and it’s just com- 
mencing. It’s with real things—men and 
responsibility and big operations. And I 
have a real thing to ask. Linda, will you 
take a chance while we’re young? Will you 
marry me?” 

It seemed to Louis that she swayed close 
to him for a bewildering moment; but the 
motor lurched forward with a sudden im- 
petus and she sat erect. 

“What is happening?’’ she demanded. 

“T am afraid I had you arrested.” 

He waited through a tense anxiety of 
silence, suddenly broken by her clear, happy 
laughter. 


She | 
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“This is how 
unpainted or poorly painted house’ 


weather destroys an 


3 


Look over your house. Is the bare wood exposed 
anywhere? If so decay has already started and nothing 
but paint will stop it. Do not put off this important 
matter. The cost is small—the saving enormous. 


There is on sale in your town a paint that has been 
protecting houses for 50 years. Your painter knows 


~ §WP 


(Sherwin-Williams Prepared Paint) 


This SWP is a right combination of those ingredients 
that experience has proved to be best. It will wear 
longer on your house and hold its color as long as it lasts. 


Ask your painter to use it. He will like the way it 
spreads and covers. You will like the way it wears 
and holds its looks. 


BRIGHTEN-UP WITH 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 MarketSt. Sales Officesand Warehouses in principalcities. Best dealers everywhere 


Our new book of practical painting instructions—‘*The ABC of Home 
Painting’’—tells you how to paint, varnish, stain or enamel any surface. 


TEAR OFF—FILL IN—MAIL 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send to the address below: 


al “The ABC of Home Painting,” without charge. 


Name _ Street 
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Sleeve-valve Motor 


More power, size for size, than amy other type of motor— 


Greater flexibility, cylinder for cylinder, than amy other 
type of motor— 


Much longer life, mile for mile, than any other type of 
motor — 


Virtually mo vibration and of course easily the nearest 
approach to absolute silence. 


More Power Wit 


These are points of superiority inherent in the sleeve-valve 
motor which we will gladly demonstrate and prove to you. 

Any one of these advantages is sufficient to establish your 
preference for a sleeve-valve motored car. 

But the sleeve-valve motor is superior to any other type 
in another and even more important way. 

All other types of motors are at their best while still new. 

The sleeve-valve motor is at its best long after amy other 
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Vibration 


no accompanying disadvantages of any nature to offset them 
in the slightest degree. 

First cost is a very little more than other types of motor, but 
it is a less expensive motor in the end. 

Our enormous production enables us to equip the Willys- 
Knight cars with these superlatively efficient motors and still 
keep the price several hundred dollars below the cost of any 
other Knight-motored car. 


Ohio 
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Model 


Roadster $1LOQS 


f.o.b. Toledo 


Willys-Knight cars now have superlatively quiet spiral 
bevel gears to balance their superlatively quiet motors. 

The demand for Wiliys-Knight cars is growing faster 
than our ability to increase the production. 

Discuss with the Overland dealer the many advantages 
these cars offer over amy other and place your order now. 

Don’t wait until the rush of spring buying slows up the 
deliveries. — 


Listerine is a liquid antiseptic for medical, 
dental and general family employment. 
Several uses are described in an attractive a 
booklet, lithographed and illustrated. rae 


1 Preventive Measures 
2 Personal Hygiene 


3 The Value of Your Teeth 
7 Acid Condition of the Mouth 


There also is a children’s book, entitled “‘General 
D. K. Germ,” containing many amusing pictures. 
In a pleasing and attractive way it teaches chil- 
dren the proper care of their teeth. Either or both 
of these booklets will be mailed free upon request. 


Listerine is sold everywhere in original pack- 
ages—round bottles in brown wrappers 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Cool Profits 


A cool reception is really profitable 
on a hot day. That’s why a fan- 
freshened store breezes with busi- 
ness. QA Robbins & Myers Fan is 
a good investment. Costs little to 


operate. Gives a steady breeze. 
Allows shopping in comfort. 
All styles and sizes: ceiling, desk, 
bracket, oscillating, stationary, 
direct or alternating current. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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4 The Care of Children 
5 After Shaving 
6 In the Office 


How do you 
keep it looking so new? 


Many car owners who have been paying 
extravagant prices to have their cars 
cleaned are now using ZIT, the dry wash 
for automobiles. And they're getting 
better results at only a fraction of the cost 
of the old way of cleaning. 


T AN AUTOMOBILE 
DRY WASH 
is one of the quickest, most economical auto 


cleansers and polishers you can buy. 


Spray it on with the Westfield Junior Sprayer 
and rub with cheesecloth—Presto! a new car. 
Just you try ZIT once. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 
outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory. — 
WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 
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WHAT IS C 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Hessian troops to prepare the path of glory 
for Potsdam. But, except for the gash 
caused by the Teutonic monarchy, there 


| runs round the whole world a north temper- 


ate and subarctic zone of peoples, generally 


| similar in complexion, physical circum- 
| stances and intellectual and moral quality; 


having enormous undeveloped natural re- 
sources and a common interest in keeping 
the peace while these natural resources are 
developed; having, also, a common interest 
in maintaining the integrity of China and 
preventing her development into a military 
power. 
pect of a vast increase in its already enor- 
mous population, and it speaks in the main 
one or other of three languages—either 
French, Russian or English. 

I believe that natural sympathy will 
march with the obvious possibilities of the 


| situation in bringing the American mind to 


the realization of this band of common in- 
terests, and of its compatibility with the 
older idea of an American continent pro- 
tected by a Monroe Doctrine from any 
possibility of aggression from the monar- 
chies of the Old World. As the old concep- 
tion of isolation fades and the American 
mind accustoms itself to the new conception 
of a need of alliances and understandings to 
save mankind from the megalomania of races 
and dynasties, I believe it will turn first to 
the idea of keeping the seas, with Britain and 
France, and then to this still wider idea of 
an understanding with the Pledged Allies 
that will keep the peace of the world. 

Now Germany has taught the world sev- 


| eral things, and one of the most important 


of these lessons is the fact that the destinies 
of states and peoples are no longer to be 
determined by the secret arrangements of 
diplomatists and the agreements or jeal- 
ousies of kings. For fifty years Germany has 
been unifying the mind of her people against 
the world—she has obsessed them with a 
mistaken ideal; but the point we have to 
note is that she has succeeded in obsess- 
ing them with that ideal. No other modern 
country has even attempted such a moral 
and mental solidarity as Germany has 


| achieved. And good ideals need, just as 


much as bad ones, systematic inculcation, 
continual open expression and restatement. 


Joining Hands With Russia 


Mute, mindless or demented nations are 
dangerous and doomed nations. The great 
political conceptions that are needed to 
establish the peace of the world must be- 
come the common property of the mags of 
intelligent adults if they are to hold against 
the political scoundrel, the royal adven- 
turer, the forensic exploiter, the enemies 
and scatterers of mankind. The French, 
Americans and English have to realize this 
necessity; they have to state a common 
will; they have to make their possession by 
that will understood by the Russian people; 
and they have to share that will with the 
Russian people. Beyond that there lies the 
still greater task of making some com- 
mon system of understandings with the in- 
tellectual masses of China and India. At 
present, with three of these four great 
Powers enormously preoccupied with 
actual warfare, there is an opportunity for 
guiding expression on the part of America 
such as may never occur again. 

So far I have been stating a situation and 
reviewing certain possibilities. In the past 
half century the United States has been 
developing a great system of universities 
and a continental production of literature 
and discussion to supplement the limited 
press and the New England literature of the 
earlier phase of the American process. It 
is one of the most interesting speculations 
in the world to everyone how far this new 
organization of the American mind is capa- 
ble of grasping the stupendous opportunities 
and appeals of the present time. : 

The war and the great occasions that 
must follow the war will tax the mind and 
the intellectual and moral forces of the 
Pledged Allies enormously. How far is this 
new but very great and growing system of 
thought and learning in the United States 
capable of that propaganda of ideas and 
language; that progressive expression of 
a developing ideal of community, which 
in countries so spontaneous, so chaotic or 
democratic as the United States and the 
Pledged Allies must necessarily take the 
place of the organized authoritative Kultur 
of the Teutonic type of state? 


It is a zone with the clearest pros-. 


O]MMING 


As an undisguisedly patriotic En 
man I should like to see the lead in + 
intellectual synthesis of the nations whic 
must be achieved if wars are to cease. 
dertaken by Great Britain. But 
bound to confess that in Great Bri 
neither the imaginative courage of 
nor the brisk enterprise of the Am 
I see this matter as a question of peac 
civilization; but there are other baser 
quite as effective reasons why Am 
France and Great Britain shoul 
themselves to create confidences an lu 
standings between their populations | 
the Russian population. 7 

There is the immediate business 
tunity in Russia. There is the sec 
business opportunity in China, w. 
best be developed as the partners 
than as ‘the rivals of the Russians, 5, 
the Americans are nearest, by way 
Pacific; since they are likely to have 
capital and more free energy to play 
than the Pledged Allies, I do, on the y 
incline to the belief that it is they w 
yet do the pioneer work and the 
work that this opportunity demands. 


The Need of a World Tongt 


If beneath the alliances of the pr 
war there is to grow up a system of en: 
understanding that will lead to the p 
the world, there is needed, as a ba 
such understandings, much greater 
ity of intellectual intercourse than ex 
present. First, the world needs a li 
franca; next, the Western peoples n: 
know more of the Russian langua: 
life than they do; and third, the 
language needs to be made more e 
cessible than it is at present. The 
obstacle to a Frenchman or Engli 
learning Russian is the difficult and 
ing alphabet; the chief obstacle to an 
learning English is the irrational spel 
Are people likely to overcome these 
serious difficulties in the future? And 
how will they do it? And what p: 
are there of a lingua franca? 

Wherever one looks closely into 
causes and determining influences 
great convulsions of this time, one is 1 
and more impressed by the apparent 
ness of the ultimate directing influenc 
seems—to me, at least—that it is a p 
cally proved thing that this vast aggr 
of Germany is to be traced back to. 
eral tone of court thinking and dis 
in the Prussia of the eighteenth century 
the theories of a few professors and 
gathering trend of German education 
certain direction.. It seems to me | 
similarly the language teachers of to- 
and to-morrow may hold in their hands 
seeds of gigantic international de 
ments in the future. 

It is not a question of the skill 
tion of individual teachers so muc 
the possibility of organizing them u 
grand scale. An individual teacher n 
necessarily use the ordinary books 
ordinary spelling and type of the lan 
in which he is giving instruction. He 
get a few elementary instruction 
from a private publisher, specially pr 
for teaching purposes; but very speedi. 
finds himself obliged to go to the cur 
printed matter. This, as I will immediat 
show, bars the most rapid and f 
method of teaching. And in this ma 
as in most matters of private enterp! 
the individualistic system shows itself 
failure. 3 

In England, for example, the cho 
Russian lesson books is poor and unsatis- 
factory, and there is either no service: 
Russian-English and English-Russian 
tionary in existence or it is published 
badly as to be beyond the range of my 
quiries. But a state or a group of univers! 
or even a rich private association such 
farseeing American, French and Bri 
business men might be reasonably expec 
to form, could attack the problem of teach 
ing a language in an altogether differ 
fashion. ae 

The difficulty in teaching English lies i 
the inconsistency of the spelling and th 
consequent difficulties of pronuncia 
If there were available an ample seri 
textbooks, reading books and books of gen: 
eral interest,done in a consistent phone 
type and spelling—in which the val 
the letters of the phonetic system follo 
so far as possible, the prevalent us 


- 


srope—the difficulty in teaching English, 
t merely to foreigners but—as the experi- 
ents in teaching reading of the Simplified 
selling Society have proved up to the hilt— 
“English children can be very greatly 


d. ; 
yer the difficulty of the irrational 
elling can be set on one side. The learner 
tacks and masters the essential language. 
hen afterward he can, if he likes, go on 
‘the orthodox spelling, which is then no 
der for him to read and master than it is 
ran Englishman of ordinary education to 
ad the facetious orthography of Artemus 
‘ard or of the Westminster Gazette “orfis 
yy.” The learner does one thing at a 
ne instead of attempting, as he would 
herwise have to do, two things—and they 
‘th difficult and different and conflicting 
ings—simultaneously. 1 
Learning a language is one thing, and 
emorizing an illogical system of visual 
1ages—for that is what reading ordinary 
nglish spelling comes to—is quite another. 
man ean learn to play first chess and then 
idge in half the time that these two games 
suld require if he began by attempting 
nultaneous play; and exactly the same 
inciple applies to the language problem. 


laking Foreign Languages Easier 


These considerations lead on to the idea 
a special development or subspecies of 
e English language for elementary teach- 
g and foreign consumption. It would be 
nglish very slightly simplified and regu- 
rized, and phonetically spelled. Let us 
ll it Anglo-American. In it the propa- 
ndist power—whatever that power might 
, state, university or association—would 
int not simply instruction books but a 
erature of cheap editions. Such a special- 
od, simplified Anglo-American variety of 
nglish would enormously stimulate the al- 
ady wide diffusion of the language, and 
far to establish it as that lingua franca 
which the world has need. 
And in the same way the phonetic alpha- 
t adopted as the English medium could 
used as the medium for instruction in 
ench where, as in the British Isles, Can- 
la, North and Central Africa, and large 
gions of the East, it is desirable to make 
| English-speaking community bilingual. 
| present a book in French means nothing 
an uninstructed Englishman; an English 
ok conveys no accurate sound images to 
| uninstructed Frenchman. 
On the other hand, a French book printed 
| a proper phonetic system could be im- 
ediately read aloud—though, of course, 
could not be understood—by an unin- 
ructed Englishman. From the first he 
ould have no difficulties with the sounds. 
nd vice versa. Such a system of books 
ould mean the destruction of what are for 
eat masses of French and English people 
surmountable difficulties on the way to 
lingualism. Its production is a task all 
0 colossal for any private publishers or 
achers; but it is a task altogether trivial 
comparison with the national value of its 
msequences. Whether it will ever be car- 
ed out is just one of those riddles of the 
mping cat in the human brain that are 
ost perplexing to the prophet. 
The problem becomes at once graver, less 
ypeful and more urgent when we take up 
e case of Russian. I have looked closely 
to this business of Russian teaching, and 
am convinced that only a very, very 
nall number of the French and Eng- 
h speaking peoples are going to master 
ussian under the existing conditions of 
struction. If we Westerns want to get at 
ussia In good earnest we must take up 
‘is Russian-language problem with an im- 
sinative courage and upon a scale of which 
_ present I see no signs. If we do not, 
en the Belgians, French, Americans and 
nglish will be doing business in Russia 
ter the war in the German language— 
‘ through a friendly German interpreter. 
hat, I am afraid, is the probability of the 
se;_but it need not be the case. Will and 
telligence could alter all that. 
at has to be done is to have Russian 
‘ught at first in a Western phonetic type. 
hen it becomes a language not very much 
ore difficult to acquire than, say, German 
y a Frenchman. When the learner can 
Uk with some freedom, has a fairly full 
oeabulary, a phraseology, knows his verb, 
id so on, then and then only should he 
ke up the unfamiliar and confusing set of 
Sual images of Russian lettering—I speak 
om the point of view of those who have 
ad the Latin alphabet. How confusing it 
‘ay be only those who have tried it can 
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tell. Its familiarity to the eye increases the 
difficulty; totally unfamiliar forms would 
be easier to learn. The Frenchman or Eng- 
lishman is confronted with cop; the sound 
of that is SAR! 

For those who learn languages, as so 
many people do nowadays, by visual im- 
ages there will always be an undercurrent 
toward saying ‘‘cop.’”’ The mind plunges 
hopelessly through that tangle to the ele- 
ments of a speech which is as yet unknown. 

Nevertheless, almost all the instruction 
in Russian of which I can get an account 
begins with the alphabet; and must, I sup- 
pose, begin with the alphabet until teachers 
have a suitably printed set of instruction 
poe to enable them to take the better 
ine. 

One school-teacher I know, in a public 
school, devoted the entire first term—the 
third of a year—to the alphabet. At the 
end he was still dissatisfied with the prog- 
ress of his pupils. He gave them Russian 
words, of course—words of which they 
knew nothing—in Russian characters. It 
was too much for them to take hold of at 
one and the same time. He did not even 
think of teaching them to write French and 
English words in the strange lettering. He 
did not attempt to write his Russian in 
Latin letters. He was apparently ignorant 
of any system of transliteration and he did 
nothing to mitigate the impossible task 
before him. 

At the end of the term most of his pupils 
gave up the hopeless effort. It is not too 
much to say that, for a great number of 
“visualizing”? people, the double effort at 
the outset of Russian is entirely too much. 
It stops them altogether. But to almost 
anyone it is possible to learn Russian if at 
first it is presented in a lettering that gives 
no trouble. If I found myself obliged to 
learn Russian urgently I should get some 
accepted system of transliteration, care- 
fully transcribe every word of Russian in 
my textbook into the Latin characters, and 
learn the elements of the language from my 
manuscript. 


America’s Opportunity 


A year or so ago I made a brief visit to 
Russia with a Russian Self-Taught in my 
pocket. Nothing sticks, nothing ever did 
stick, of that self-taught Russian except the 
words I learnt in Latin type. Those I re- 
member—as I remember all words—as 
groups of Latin letters. I learnt to count, 
for example, up to a hundred. The other 
day I failed to recognize the Russian word 
for eleven in Russian characters until I had 
spelt it out. Then I said “Oh!” But I 
knew it when I heard it. 

An abundant cheap supply, first, of 
English and French books, in English and 
French, but in the Russian characters, by 
means of which Russians may rapidly learn 
French and English—for it is quite a fable 
that these languages are known and used in 
Russia below the level of the court and 
aristocracy—and, second, of Russian books 
in the Latin—or some easy phonetic devel- 
opment of the Latin—type, will do more to 
facilitate interchange and intercourse be- 
tween Russia and France, America and 
Britain, and so consolidate the present alli- 
ance, than almost any other single thing. 
But that supply will not be a paying thing 
to provide; if it is left to publishers or 
private language teachers, or any form of 
private enterprise, it will never be provided. 
It is necessarily a public undertaking. 

But because a thing is necessary it does 
not follow that it will be achieved. Bread 
may be necessary to a starving man, but 
there is always the alternative that he will 
starve. 

France, which is most accessible to 
creative ideas, is least interested in this 
particular matter. Great Britain is still 
heavily conservative. It is idle to ignore 
the forces still intrenched in the Estab- 
lished Church, in the universities and the 
great schools, that stand for an irrational 
resistance to all new things. 

American universities are comparatively 
youthful and sometimes quite surprisingly 
innovating; and America is the country 
of the adventurous millionaire. There has 
been evidence in several American papers 
that have reached me recently of a dis- 
position to get ahead with Russia and 
cut out the Germans—and incidentally the 
British. 

Amid the cross-currents and overlappings 
of this extraordinary time it seems to me 
highly probable that America will at least 
lead in this vitally important effort to pro- 
mote international understanding. 
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Built with Red Cedar Shingles 
in 1889. 
Modernized with Red Cedar 
Shingles in 1910. 


Look at the house above. The architect, with a deft 
touch, applied the natural artistic qualities of the Red 
Cedar Shingle and made the old home modern and 
architecturally beautiful, at little cost. 


The owner put his faith in Red Cedar Shingles twenty-seven 
years ago—they were still good when he rebuilt. That’s why 
this man went back to Nature—because Nature guarantees her 
roof and walls of imperishable Red Cedar Shingles. 


The Red Cedar Shingle is truly a thing of beauty; its natural 
color is home-like. It can be stained in bright or softened golds, 
in browns and reds, in dove grays and quiet greens; its lines and 
shadows are truly architectural. So this ‘‘ Nature’s Imperishable 
Covering”’ claims and holds its place in the traditions and the 
good sense of the American Home Builder. 


Properly nailed the Red Cedar Shingle does not warp, twist, 
leak or curl. It is a youth among roofs in its forties. Figuring 
material and labor of applying, the cost of the Red Cedar roof 
and walls is low. Its long life makes it the most economical of all. 


It is Best to Specify RITE-GRADE When You Order Red Cedar Shingles 


The Shingle Branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’'s Association has established 
an Inspection Bureau to positively main- 
tain perfect grades. ‘ This inspection is 
identified by the Trade Mark RITE- 
GRADE. Specify RITE-GRADE al- 
ways. It means NO SAP; it means in- 
spected selection, inspected thickness, 
inspected size, inspected’ grain—a PER- 
FECT SHINGLE as sold—true to 
specification. 

You will be sure to have the shingle 
up to grade if you have the RITE- 
GRADE. 


Please send me books as marked with X. I enclose 2c stamp for each book to defray mailing. Books free. 


DISTINCTIVE HOMES: Twelve beautiful and 
distinctive American Homes, very practical, 
very desirable, very artistic, costing from 
$2500 to $4500. 

THE BOY’S BUILDER: Garages, Boat Houses, 
Dog Houses, Pigeon Coops, Bird Houses, with 
instructions, 


BUNGALOW BOOK: Twelve of the prettiest 
Bungalows ever designed; to help you choose 
a home costing from $1000 to $2500. 

FARM BUILDINGS: Some valuable new things 
by practical barn architects, never published 
before, with detailed working plans. 


Your name 


Address : = an ae EPs a 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1016 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Avs. Auto & Supply'Co., Newport News, 


Ware 9000: Auto Tire Repair Co. 


Canon City 
beth, Colo |@L., Pawtucket, 
R. I, -120¢ sly Co., Pensa- — 
cola, Fla., rage, Allston, 
Mass.; 114 Anaconda er Mining Co., 
Butte, Mop 122, 9344: en Dairy, Los 
Angeles, | 11000: Althe H., ‘Los An- 
Repair Co., 


geles, Cal 
Akron yh 


ELLE Plain Auto Co., Belle Plain, Minn., 
Bronsy, James, Henning, Minn., 


20000: 
14000: Boyd, F. G., 9542: Bracham, Sam, 


San Jose, Cal., 12731: Blessing, C. B., San 
Francisco, Cal., 9500: Bloomquist, J. C., Salt 


Lake City, Utah, 12000, 12050: Blair, G. 
Safford, Texas, 12000: Burton, R. K., Sa 
mento, Cal., 12000, Bartlett, H G., Dg 
Colo., 9800: Bell, W. R., Atlanta, G 
Baker, M. L, Atlanta, Ga., 13500, 
Broll, C. H., Skater, Mo. 10000: / 
Bros., John, 545 E. 75th St., New fo 
N. Y., 10000: Blum, R. D., Nashv’, 
9000: Blaemire, J. F., Austintown, |; 
Bernes, G. W., Springfield, Ill., 16 
Black, J. S., Des Moines, Iowa, If 
Brewer, Cyrus, Boston, Mass., 12 
Bowman, J. K., Canal Winchester 
Ereth, Otis, Chillicothe, O., 1506 
C. F., Detroit, Mich., 17000, 10% 
Brownell, K., Northville, N. Y., 1803 
P. J., Albany, N. Y., 9175: Babee 
Tecoma, Wash., 19000: B,. & M. Co 
Wash., 9000: Bragg, H. E., Los Ang} 
19041, 17500: Bailey, H. N., Alham® 
19000: Banks, E. W., San Diego, Cal 
12150: Bauman, E. M., West Poin 
9000: Brandes, H. S., Omega, Okla., ¥ 
Bjorkman, Andrew, Iron Mountain, 
12000; Brosier, J. E., Milwaukee, Wis., 1 
11256: Bouthillier, Worcester, Mass., 
Booth, J. M., Pomona, Cal., 9000: Brut 


W. D., San Diego, Cal., 25000, 12000, 10000% 


Benzer & Schuluchtner, Brooklyn, N Y, 
18000: Bachelor, T. C., Ocean Park, Cal., 
12000, 13200: Bowman, O L., Los Angeles, 
Cal., 18982:-+Brady, A. W., Marysville, Cal., 
16000: Benedict, Dr. C. M., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 10888: Baker, A: L., Fresno, Cal., 10000, 
10000: Brown’s Cyclery, Stockton, Cal., 20000, 
20000: Brenner & Thompson, Ferndale, Cal., 
11780: Brown, Mike, San Mateo, Cal., 9783: 
Bracket, Dr., San Rafael, Cal., 12465: Bacon, 
A. W., Bay City, Mich., 12000: Breiel Frank, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 10582, 14026: Baird, Ches- 
ter A., Zanesville, Ohio, 9784: Bissell, W F., 
Northampton, Mass., 20278, 11370, 93827, 
9263: Brown, L. M., Cleveland, Ohio, 9938, 
10000, 10056: Blanchard, R. H., Denver, 
Colo., 10000, 11000: Bonard, U., Hartsel, 
Colo., 12000: Baser, Victor, Stockbridge, 
Mass., 17633, 13685: Billman, B H., Albany, 
N. Y., 8100: Babcock, Harry, Hornell, N Y., 
10000: Ball Quick Shoe Repair Co., Utica, 
N. Y., 17000: Bugg, Chas. F., Farmville, 
Va., 9300: Boyd, W. C., Richmond, Va., 9000. 


Cole, Dr. L. G., New Orleans, La., 9528, 

9528: Clarke, L. G., New Orleans, La., 
9000: Calve, P. J., San Francisco, Cal., 9445: 
Crater Lake Motor Car Co., Medford, Ore., 
12000: Capital Tobacco Co., 4th, I & J Sts., 
Sacramento, Cal., 25000: Capital Hotel, 7th 
& K Sts., Sacramento, Cal., 14700: Callier, S 
F., Dallas, Texas, 9500: Coakley, J. A., 1922 
E. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 12000: Clark, 
C. D., Syracuse, N. Y., 11000: Cobb, B. C., 
14 Wall St.. New York City, N Y., 12000 
Chaffee, A., Providence, R. I., 9500: Chapon, 
Henry S., 284 Village Ave, Rockville Center, 
Long Island, 10457, 9469: Carter’s Garage, 
Tilton, N. H., 9500: Carpenter, F H, Lyons, 
Ohio, 9000: Callahan, A. C., 1205 Tower Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 10000, 11000: Chalmers Motor 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 14000: Chicago Photograph 
Finishing Co., 54 Lakewood St., Chicago, IIl., 
9000: Cunningham, B, P., c/o Best & Russell 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 12000: Cole, W A., 1611 
Bedford Ave., Pittsburgh, P., 11562, 11562, 
11562, 11562: Cooley, C. A., 1616 Dime Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., 9000: Carr, W. C., 56 
Warren Ave., Utica, N. Y., 15000, 14000, 
10000, 12000: California Arizona Construction 
Co., 717 Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
10000: Coldesky, A., Wooster St., Hartford, 
Conn., 11825: Childs, A. V., Toledo, Ohio, 
9148: Carney & Carney, 140 Michigan Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio, 9580: Corey Bros., Napoleon, 


(Cea: H. H, Perry, N. Y, 13000. 


7 Weiss, Eliza- 
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Ohio, 12500: Cleveland Galvanizing Works, 
3924 Cooper St., Cleveland, Ohio, 10000, 10000 
City Ice Delivery Co., 908 New J 

Mleveiand, Ohio, 11000, : 
ce, 1912 E. 13th St, 
pon, F. A., 495 S 

Colo., 11004; Car 


Fisher & Bro. G. A., Alvordton, Ohio, 18855: 
Fichen, John, Kankakee, Ill., Res ee 
Fryeburg, Me., ‘ y ., Fur: 
nace St., Akron, ; 
Co., Market St, 
Bros, 929 


09006 Gar.. 

Chrisholms 
eland, Ohno, 911 
.. Den: 
Auto Co, Canon 
n, S. S., Hartford, 
arage, Plainfeld, 
Mesquite, Texas, 
Dallas, Texas, 


Mdelphia, Pa., 103¢ 
Se, 


Colo , 16000; Che 
., 9000, 9000: Cen 
, 9100: Cole, J 
12000: 


579 Broadway, 
morris; Jas.) Hu De 


SEIS) Seek 


Clark, J3 
: Colquit, O B., DX 
“omstock, ; 
17000: Cul & Kidd, Atlanta, 
Childs, W. W,, 1506 W. Baltimore St. 
more, Md., 1208 TS. 


14200: Fisher, G. D., Hope, N. D.,, 10000: 
Peltz, L. J., Chicago, Ill., 8840, 9060; Franklin 
Mee Co., Kansas City, Mo, 12000 to 15000: 
jarage, La Fountain, Ind., 16000: 
. E., Worcester, Mass., 9000: 
~~San Antonio, Texas, over 
ng Beach, Cal, 12036, 
%, Los Angeles, Cal., 
*avs Landing, Cal, 
, Fort Davis, 
Francisco, 
Susco Cal, 
>, 21000: 


ass , 8600. Cupp, D W, Conroe, 
00: Clark, Henry, Genesee, Pa., 
#0000: Cattle, E H, Buffalo, N Y, 


vuch, A., Statesville, N C, 7600: Bros. 
, Chas , Sandy, Utah, 9000, 9000, 9000, Garage Gilroy, Cal.“ 
calder Bros, Vernal, Utah, 14000 A. R., c/o Wright & K 


Cal , 10000: Gross, C. F,~ 
Gray, E. L., Jewell City, Karr 
Homer, 53 State St., Boston, 
Thos M, 5 Builders Exchange, Groat Auto Co, Irwin, Iowa, 12 
alo,-N. Y, 9000: Dan's Garage, 6117 J. W, 1036 W Van Buren St., 
e St., Oakland, Cal., 11000, 11000: 10000: Galvin, J. F., 521 Free 
Repair Co, Atlanta, Ga., 13000, Detroit, Mich., 11000, 11000: Grave 
nson, Mrs. P L,, 800 Peachtree 2881 W 8th’ St., Los Angeles, Cap 
Ba, 19000; Driscoll, J. M., Great Grant Machine Works & Garage, S 


SB: H-} Salida, Cali6 13000:. 


RS 
Des: 
Chas., 
Dolan, 
20000. D 
Devin, E 
Loach, B. 
C., Limon 
Washingt 
rage, Me 
Candy Co 


Many Goodyear Tires 
Average 10,000 Miles 


Thousands of Goodyear users are get- 
ting such remarkable tire-mileage; 
Goodyear satisfaction is so com- 

endr Go plete, and so general, that the facts 


1010 Arm are worthy of record. 
Day, Earl ° 


Le fem The names on these pages represent a 
Daniel Me few of the many, many motorists to 
ae whom, with close to 200 brands to 

choose from, there is but one tire— 
and that Goodyear. 


14000: D 
15360, 13 
Cal, 9004 


7500° Dar 
13904 Note the mileage figures; and bear in 
mind that, though Goodyear 
Fsico0 guarantees no such mileage, the 
10420 grand average of records furnished 
7th Ave., A 
as us by Goodyear users themselves is 
Cac in the neighborhood of 10,000 miles. 
Iowa., 12 I . ° ° : 
ent ae S your tire service so entirely satis- 
me a factory that you are still unwilling 
ashing 
coh ee to try Goodyears? 
Towa. 72 
15316: Ed 
14000: El 
11822, 94¢ 
Iowa, 161 
Latta, S. 
Cal ; 9084 o oe peek 
i TIRES 
IELD, Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 
F Tire from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 
Fitzp4 
10000, 10% 
Ave., New 
G., 228 


April is 19 


town, Ohio, 14500, 10575: Hancock, R, ¢ 
10 South La Salle St., Chicago, I, 933: 
Headington, C. .3geere Ave., Chicag 
Ill., 10000: City, Iow 
9100, | 


riman , Vt. Ave. and L. § ashin, 
ton, D 9423: Hatch, A. D., Fi 
ton, 11000: Hoffman, M. 

Bank B Detroit, Mich., 1500 

DrjsJets It, Mich 
9716: Hoa’ : | 
W., Detroit, | 


Co., Hudson, Ohio, 0340, 14000, 2100¢ 
Hicks, C., Mechanicsville, N. Y., 12000, 12001 
16000: Hefferman, Bill., Seattle Garage Co 
Seattle, Wash., 10835: Hunter, J., Tacom: 
Wash., 10563: Haight, Frank Glassboro, N, J 
15000: Hathaway, H. H., San Diego, Cal 
19722: Hait, A. M., 346 Asylum St., Har 
ford, Conn., 9417: Heber, Wm., Sherwooc 
Ohio, 8000: Hunkin Conkey Construc, Co 
Cleveland, Ohio, 8030: MHartiwell, BE. D 
Kingsville, Ohio, 10000: Hoopers, R. & Son: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 9000: Herman & Son, M 
Hartford, Conn., 8702: Housman, Mrs, W. O. 
4611 Page Ave., St. Louts, Mo., 11590: Heebe 
W. P., 1140 Everett St., Louisville, Ky., 9375 
Hothoon, E. G., 42 Broadway, New Yor 
City, 6500: Howard, A. W., Conimicut, R. I, 
9400: - Hescock, Geo., Greenfield, Mass, 
10083, 11003; Hiltebrandt, W., Rondout, N 
Y., 14000: Hale & Davis, Farmersville, Tex. 
. 8450: Hart, W. L., Franklin Springs, N. Y. 
\10000: Houser, E. B., Olyphant, Pa., 7000 


iy PERIAL Garage, 1426 Franklin St, Oak 
PRaird, Cal., 13904, 9000, 9000: Irish, N. E. 
 E. 24th St., Kansas City, Mo., 17000 
e\Dr. G. W., 511 Wash. Arcade, Detroit 
24: Isaac Morris, 9 W. 3rd St., Cin 
kOhio, 9425: Irwin & Dodge, 83 Mer 
orcester, Mass., 9000, 9200, 


IN, Capt. A., 867 Gantenbein Ave. 
1, Ore., 12000, 12000: Johnson, C 
No. Ave. 66, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. H., Indianola, Nebr., 9000 
, c/o Northwest Buick Co., Seattle 
}0: Jamieson Bros., 504 Nasb; 
Ohio, 10000: Jeffery, W. H., To 
000: Johnson, E, T., New Britain 
10: Jacobson, W. H., Ames, Ia, 
son, H_ S., Sea Breeze, N. Y. 
n, H., Deerfield, Wis., 9300; John 
V., New Rockford, N. D., 10166 
Oakland, Cal., 9000. et 


DALL Refining Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
000: Katz, L. M., New Orleans, La. 
9140, 10409,. 9902, 9965, 9703: Knudsen 
er, Los Banos, Cal., 15000: Kramer, H. J. 
Cal., 9000, 9000, 11000, 18000: Ken: 
1129 Cleveland Ave., Portland 
, 10000: King, Mrs. H. M., Kingsville 
Texas, 9200: Knoll, H., 1010 11th St., Sacra: 
mento, Cal., 19000: Klaye Bros., La Crosse 
Wis., 9000: Klein, S., Newark, N. J., 9000: 
Kneip, W. F., Franklhn Motor Car Co., Baltt 
more, Md., 9350: King Taxi Co., 11th and 
State Sts., Erie, Pa., 19003, 21041, 23491: 
Kasbeer, W. H., Chicago, Ill., 6285: Kendall, 
J J, Jacksonville, Fla., 10800, 10800; Kasper, 
Anton, 1302 R. I. Ave., Washington, D. C, 
12700: Knolls Garage, Knouts, Ind., 9332: 
‘Kennedy, P. H., Columbus, Ohio, 10388; Kear, 
T. S., 709 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 
Cal, 12000: Kaufman-Williams Lamp Co. 
Santa Ana, Cal., 11000: Kenilworth Sy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, 8000: Krite, H. L., St. Louis, 
Mo, 9000: Kantor, J S., Barron, Wis. 8823; 
Kuntz & Fibiger, New Orleans, La., 13000: 
Kimmick, E., Detroit, Mich., 8500: Kniss & 
Son, U G. Lake Park, Ia., 13000: Kloppen: 
burg Garage, Everly, Ia., 16843, 16843, 16843: 
Knowlton, G §., Ireton, Ia., 10877, 10877: 
Kwapich, 419 Junction St., Toledo, Ohio, 8500: 
Kaiser Motor Co, Columbus, Ohio, 8000: 
Kingston J, Worcester, Mass. 7800: King 
Motor Car Co., Worcester, Mass., 8168: Kun 
sting, F. M., Franklin, Cal., 11000; Kern, G. 
L., Richmond, Va., 12000. # 


Lewis, L, L., 120 Broadway Ave. New 

York City, N. Y., 9800, 10825: Larned, 
Fred, 3161 E. 14th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 10000: 
Love, J. J., Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 9000: 
Lanquist, A., 1100 N. Clark St., Chicago, lll., 
9000, 16675: Lewis, E. T., Boothbay Harbor. 
Me., 16240: Lincoln, M. F., Buffalo, N. Y+ 
13000: Lehly, Geo., Brant, N. Y., 11780: Lex- 


Pies & Williams, Lincoln, Kans., 11832: 


ngton Garage, Brooklyn; N. Y., 8600, 10556: 
_ane, W. G., Los Angeles, Cal., 24000: Lukens, 
Poled® 00: Lowewood E. R., Indj 
polls, Ind: 9000, 9000: Leadvill 
age, Leadv 
50.5 ee 
juthrie Cer) 
Mills, Tex 


roit, MichJe3000: Lewis & Clemens, D 
‘aey 2s Garage, Sumner, Mg 
owe Supply Co., S. C., New Bedford, Mass., 
0187: Lawrence, J. O., Burlington, Vt., 8225: 
Lamson, B. L,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 10500, 10500: 
ansinger, W. B., Washington C. H., O., 15000, 
5000: Ley, Ed., Jacksonville, Ohio, 13000: 
umb, Mrs. F. H., 1059 Main St., Worcester, 
Mass., 10000: Ledeaux, Frank, 189 Simpson 
t., Portland, Ore., 11000. 


& Rubber Co., San Franciscg 
10365: Melcher, H., 3018 Calif, 
an Francisco, Cal., 9728: Mintor{ 
‘arlinsville, Ill., 10000, 15000, 9g 
4000, 12000, 9000, 9000: Matlocky 
Texas, 25000: Myers, F. F., c/# 
Villiams Paint Co., Dallas, Te 
MacFree, Mrs. Etta, 1622 Madisy 
er, Colo., 8000: McEwan, Fran; 
J, J. 11500: Manning, Harry J.4 
eld, N. J., 11243, 10637: MacGig 
syracuse, N. Y., 20000, 20000, 20) 
fuma, R. 'E., Joliet, Ill., 20000: ¥ 
332 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
farguardt, C. F. W., 166 Cuyahog 
on, Ohio, 11000: Miller Bros., Gl 
y. Y., 15720: Miller, S. S., Kelly C 
eattle, Wash., 10300, 10300, 10300,: 
{cHenry, W. B., San Diego, Cal., 
2000, 25000: Mason, J. L., San Diego 
250: McGraw, J. E., Jacksonville, Fla., We 
000: McGill, H. B., Auto Supply Co., Q@ 
atte, N. C., 7685: Muller, Jacob, 830 Fult¥ 
t., Brooklyn, N. Y., 7500, 7560: Mead, 
., 144 S. Broadway St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
3000, 23000: Marietta Garage, Marietta, Cal., 
750: Montgomery & Mullen Lumber Co., 
os Angeles, Cal., 11000: McVey, Jess, Marys- 
ille, Cal., 20000: Mills, Walter, Raymond, 
‘al., 9244: Maloney, Mrs. J. F., 709 14th 
wve., N., Seattle, Wash., 19040: Mayes, A. 
» J., Seattle, Wash., 11290, 9000, 10579: 
[cNab, M. F., 5 N. Arlington St., Akron, 
lhio, 8000: Messerall, Walter, Birmingham, 
Ja., 19000, 12000: McKnown, C. P., Tunk- 
annock, Pa., 9500, 9500, 14000, 14000: Mar- 
us, S. W., 2325 Entaw PIl., Baltimore, Md., 
00: McDowell, W. H., 816 W. Baltimore 
t., Baltimore, Md., 8975, 10000:, Maher, C., 
ew Orleans, La., 10000: McGinley, W. J., 
ouglas, Neb., 15000: McAnerny, W. J., 
ayre, Okla., 25000: Masterson, R. B., Ama- 
llo, Tex., 17560: Motor ‘Inn, Graceville, 
inn., 12000: Marentette, E. <A., Detroit, 
ich., 10000, 10000: Main, W. W., Elk Point, 
D., 9227: Merritt, F. I., Ponca, Neb., 
1000: Miller, J. M., Buffalo, N. Y., 11000: 
eCrory & Aller, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
000, 11050: McHaffie, M. E., Coatesville, 
d., 8000: Muines & Gullifer, New Augusta, 
id., 15000; Municipal Garage, Columbus, 
hio, 10127: McClure Tire & Rubber Co., 
lumbus, Ohio, 10000: McBride & Master- 
n San Diego, Cal., 10000: Mueller Im. & 
ato Co., Delphos, Ohio, 9000, 9000: Murphy 
Finch, 215 Ashland St., Toledo, Ohio, 8000: 
cClellan, Wm., 3444 Hamilton Rd., Cleve- 
nd, Ohio, 8768, 7982: Maccar Co., Plainfield, 
_J., 11159, 8979, 9000, 8979: Merseles, F. T., 
6 Fair View Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 7200: 
uehler & Eckenstemper Lumber Co., Louis- 
le, Ky., 8145: Meyer, F. C., Des Moines, 
+ 12000: Miller, Dr. W. J., Indianola, Ia., 
82: McAdams, C. R., 9600, 10000, 11000: 
ercer, T. S:, Gaston Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
000: Meredith, Miss E., Sherman, Tex., 
00: McKenney & Hilpin, 181 W. Main St., 
chester, N. Y., 9000: Meade, C. E., 752 
ike Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 12500: Marke, 
as. F., 46 Gorsline St., Rochester, N.-Y., 
)91, 12000: McGhee Tire Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
000: Mosteller, Mr., Atlanta, Ga., 7800: 
acaulay, J..D., Atlanta, Ga., 8000; Mann, 
L., Atlanta, Ga., 7500, 7500. 


Mie Stanley S., c/o The Goodye, 


\ 


Minneapolis, Minn., 12000: New Method 
Vule. Works, Fresno, Cal., 11000, 11000: 
Ison, W. T., Olympic Club, San Francisco, 


1 Minnecpe Hdw. Co., 3743 Nicolett Ave., 
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ington St., Brookline, Mass., 11250: Nicker- sell, Geo. J., 621 Walnut St. ncinnati, Ohio. 
Bon, J. D:, ss., 18000, 1608 8: Ricker, Fred, Woes, samt ass., Su 
Nelson, Willie (Ki San Diego, Cal., 9740: Redman Auto Co., 1130 A 
Norton, M. M., Tol Ohio, 7300, 7300: Nor- land, Ore., 12460: Reeder, Jj 
ton, R. A., Sherida iyo., 13470; Nifong, K. Ave., Portland, Ore., 11000 
L., Modesto,’ IIL, 00:; Niemann, J. H., Inverness, Fla., 12000; Reps 
756 Forest St.; St. 1,°Minn., 9221, 9221: Pacific Hardware & Steel G 
Noble Bros.,* Indi , Ia., 8000: Northup, Cal., 14950: Ryden, M. L., 
Fr, 1. scranton, 7100; Nicola, F, F., do Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. % 
Pittsburgh,” Pa., -1 ; Nauth,* Dr. D.¢ F., 
Kiel, Wis.,” 15000; Germany Auto’ Co. 
New German: 0: Noyes 
Co., The, Boston. Mass., 12000; Northup & 
Clark, Houston, Ty. mes 
Fresno, Cid - 


0 5 


: Smiley Bros., Wheeling, Mo., 10500: 
607 Sedgwick Ave., New York, N. 


ww 


8 00: Pennsylvania Oil j 
“Texas, 17500, 17500: Pettee & Co., 

ahoma City, Okla., 7000, 10000: 
fotor Supply Co., Mass. Ave., Bos- 
s., 9200: Patterson, S. G., Parsons, 12000, 15328 

0000: Porter, J. L., 111 S. High, Co- Towa, 22115, 2 
Ohio, 9000: Payne’s Garage, Utica, leans, Fla., 10082, 1308 
1000: Phase, E. W., 494 E. Exchange Sanborn Ha Ole Raci 
kron, Ohig, 20000: Pacific Car Co., 2nd Valley Water Co., 375 Sug 
~& South St., Tacoma, Wash., 10500: cisco, Cal., 12000: Skeen, J. 
n, S., 1741 Crenshaw Blvd., Los An- Bank Bide Salt Dake! Git 
Cal., 15400: Page, W. L., Marshall, Sureth, Dr. Theo, 1821 N. M 
5000: Paulus, A. N., 4316 Greenville ton, Pa., 18000: Shepard, C. L. 
g cago, Ill., 8400; Palmer Bros., Lib- St., Sacramento, Cal., 11090: S 
; 10100: Pwitile, G. W., Carlisle, Oxford) Ind, 9000: Selmier, 
Partridge, W. M., Brockton, apolis, Ind., 16500: Seekins, F. M. 
ierce Co., S. S., Boston, Mass., Me., 10500, 11915: Skinner, Chas, 


X The Big Reason Why 


Phi 

Read Goodyears Cost Less 
Ogden S¢ 
Co., Pueb 
St, Louis 
ion, IIl., 
Louisville 
Conn., 74 
14984: P 
9027, 100) 
14520, 14 


Tire cost must be figured on the basis 
of miles traveled. There is no 
other way. 


And so Goodyear Tires—though a 
trifle higher-priced than some—cost 


6200: Pq . 

Scranton, less in the end. 

sag ; The largest single group of tire buyers 

Okla., 20 in America know—from their own 

age. Midd experience with Goodyear Tires, and 

with others—that this is true. And 

OSEN 

R oe they act on that knowledge. 

Eh maa Goodyear No-Hook Tires are fortified 

Denver, 4 against rim-cutting, by our No-Rim- 

ARE Ge Cut feature; blowouts, by our On- 00: 

North Aut Air cure; loose treads, by our rubber 

Ae rivets; insecurity, by our multiple 

1 . . . 

10905: Rid braided piano wire base; punctures 

13000: fi and skidding, by our double-thick 

inson, G. 

Mich.. 16¢ All-Weather Tread. 

mond, Mid 

ee The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Auto Co., Akron, Ohio 

Ag Rep nage| 

14800, 14 

Bldg., St. 

3694 Broaq 

T. E., Aly 

M. P., W AKRON 

H. L., W4 

Pittsburgh : I R E S 

line, Was 5 hs 

tle, T Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 

ville, Ten 4 me é A 

Minn., 12 from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 

Bldg., De 


1107 Carp 
Renseh, A 
& Mace, 


Cal., 8750: Noonan, Dr. Geo. F., 94 Wash- A. H., Minneapolis, Kan., 9200, 8900: Rus- 


12400: Sparborg, W. L., Syracuse, N. Y., 
11000; Sanford Motor Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y:, 19000:* Shaw,” Ju" E.,° Greenfield, Mo., 
_ 


willivan, G. G., Springfield, Mass., 
. ® Greenfield, Mass., 23000: 
. . 53rd St., Chicago, Ill., 

6306 Lakewood Ave., 


lair Motor Car Co., 
‘ If & Kolsrud, 
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6500: Thoone, F. H., 1120 Narra Blvyd., 
Providence, R. I 
ris, Pittsfield, gay “2am & Dan- 
zer, Hagerto 
3923 Main 
Thweatt, Carl,* 
Baltimore, Md., 8 : 
Olive St:, Kansas City, naa 
Vialle, Concord, Mass., 23000: Tr 

odsfordytfe., 12000: Tupper, Ra 
Yortland, M& 
coma, Wash., ‘@ag Ke Co., 22 
E. and St, Sait Utah, 8000: 
Thompson, J. H., Stockton, Cal., 13100; 
Townsend, J. F., 1050 Eddy St., San Fran: 
cisco, Cal., 15000. 


Baltimore, Md., 10184; 
ee ke (M: CGaCo., 


hn bas 


NION Sugar Co., 310 Sansome St., San: 

Francisco, Cal., 11174: Union Repair 

Shop, Sussex, N. J., 9000: University 
Garage, St. Paul, Minn., 9200: Universal Vulc, 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 10347: Upham, F. S., 
c/o Iver Johnson. Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., 9000: Universal Sup. Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., 10500...” 


Cal., 15000: VanKors, J. J., 971 Vandyke 

Ave., Detroit, Mich., 9500: Veghte, Au- 

gust, Albany, N. Y., 9500: Van Vozah, Dr., 

Provident Bldg., Tacoma, Wash., 11220: Vil- 

lere, P., New Orleans, La., 18000: Virguere, 

NA. R., Montegut P. O, La., 6500: Vaughan, 

WMA. R., 639 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

00: Valvoline Oil Co., 417 E. 3rd St., Los 

mzeles, Cal., 14000, 11000: Vierra, L. A, 
Aland, Cal., 26421. 


WA L. T., 1731 12th St., Sacramento, 


BEISEN & BARTHEL, Bluffton, Minn., 
£14060, 14060: Wagner & Ward, Sanger, 
L, 25000: Wright, G. W., 338 East 
Portland, Ore., 14280: White, W. A., 
Texas, 13109: Walser, Wm., 595- 
Ave., West New: York, N. Y., 
ring, J. E., Sewaren, N. J., 12628: 
H., Columbus; Ga., 14000, 14000: 
. H., 202 W. 89th St., New York, 
Wirsching, A., Providence, R. I., 

Williams,- C. W., 847 First 
| Bldg., Chicago, IIll., 9200, 9000: 
Rolfe, Iowa, 10200: Woolridge, 
ux City, Iowa, 9500: Wesbrook, 
5) Cadillac Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
ster. H. A., 309 Holden Ave., De- 
, 10000: Williams, L. E., 91 Lib- 
tica, N. Y., 15000: Wright, Albany, 
41000: Woodkirk, W. A., 111 So. 10th 
pacoma, Wash., 9000: Ward, R. C., 1007 
font St., Philadelphia, Pa., 11332: Wil- 
is, Herbert, 1507 9th St., Washington, D. 
8200: White,-W., Baker, Ore., 11000: 
slayer, J. W., Peoples State Bank, De- 
it; Mich., 9000, 7800: Wassan, M. D., c/o 
Parke, Davis Co., Detroit, Mich., 10505; Wal- 


~ton, M., Oak Cress, Southampton, L. I, N. 


Y., 8012: Wayne, H. T... 32 W. Pico Stes 
Angeles, Cal.,°8000:. Wildman, F. _A., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., 12000: Westside Garage, Los 
Banos, Cal., 15000: Wheatley, W. A., 305 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md., 7764, 8822: Weide- 
man Co., 1240 W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
7000: Wagner, J.. 1240 W. 9th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 10000: Walker, Geo., Harrison, Neb., 
10000: Wilson, . G., Canon City, Colo., 7000: 
Woisard, A: C., Forestville,’ Conn., 11000: 
Wright, John, Carbondale, Ill., 9000: Williams, 
W. D., High Bridge, N. J., 9000: Wood, Geo. 
T., 417 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., 9000: 
Wallace, Tom, c/o Courier Journal, Louisville, 
Ky., 7250: Whitacre & Co., R. B.,. St. Paul, 
Minn., 8201, 8227: Waterloo Auto Supply Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., 22115, 23235:. West, J. M., 
1787 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn., 15000, 
9000: Winfrey, Dr. C, C., Union and Main 
St., Memphis, Tenn., 10115: Wilcox, H. L., 
National Bank of Commerce, Providence, R. 
I., 5325, 5240: Walters,.Wm., Albany, N. 
Y., 6500, 7100: Woodward, T,-B., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., 6600: White, Walter, Paris, Tex., 
10000; Watson, Mr. Richardson, Tex., 10000: 
Woodside, J. J., Atlanta, Ga., 7800: Wolford, 
W. B., 803 Falls Road Terrace, Roland Park, 
Md., 7160. 


OUNG, C. F., Bowie, Texas, 16000: 

Young, C. L., Norfolk, Va., 9000: Yeo- 

“man, H. E., Hartford, Conn., 10500: 
Young, D. L., Orleans, Mass., 7465, 


EIDER, Roy, 313 West Lake St., Chos- 
holm, Minn., 10000: Zamboni Gurage, 
Owatonna, Minn, 10378, 12367, 14850. 
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Quce Jal pours 


bot ways 


[-« double acting — pours left or right with 


Double Lip 
Eliminates awkward han- 
dling, pours cleanly to right 
or left—no overflow or drip, 


equal convenience, no matter which way 

you happen to be standing. Saves energy 
wasted in unnecessary movements. Inciden- 
tally, the two lips have just the right shape to 
make pouring easy and clean. 


You will find just such extra convenience in 
every piece of Aladdin ware, whether it’s 
griddle or roaster, tea kettle or double boiler. 


Aladdin utensils have smooth rounded corners 
and heavily beaded rims, and are seamless 
throughout, all of which makes them easy to 
clean. Broad bottoms — hard to upset. 


Handles that Fit 
the Hand 

No sharp edges to cut. The 

cool, hollow handle just fits 

the hand, 


And these are only a few of the special features 
of design and construction which make Aladdin 
ware different and better. 


When you think aluminum, think Aladdin. 


Aladdin ware costs no more. 


The Wide Handle Base 
Thelarge, strong baseassures 
rigid construction and perfect 
balance. 


Look for the trademark on the bottom of each utensil. 


If you don’t find Aladdin at your favorite hardware, 
housefurnishing or department store, send for free cat- 
alogue and price list, giving us the name of the store 
you called on. 


heCleveland Metal Products Company 
Cleveland Ohio 


Strong, Close Fitting 
Beads 


The big beads are turned 


epee: ir F sell 
(ri the following store which did nor0C" | 


closeintothe wall of thesauce- ce at te at ee 
pan, making it stronger, easy ALAD INUM! BS 3 
to clean, NAME : i ayes 
ADDRESS ———————— 3 orice 
Pl 4 d me free catalogue & pric 
; lease sen § Dy oan 
| NAME ——————nnr 4 


% a a wee 
BD DRESS eer 


GUARANTEED 


HOSIERY 


For Men, Women & Children 


A Dime’s Enoucu! 


LL your life you'll 
wear hose. Vow is 
the time to learn that 10 
cents is enough to pay for your stockings or socks. Ten cents 
buys Whit-Leather Hosiery—the soft, stylish, seamless hosiery 
which cuts down the cost of living and ends the drudgery of 
darning. Millions of men, women and children are wearing it. 
They'll never go back to the other kind. Nor will you after 
once trying Whit-Leather. 

Six pairs of Whit-Leather 10-cent hosiery must wear with- 
out holes for 4 months or we replace them free of charge. 
Every pair is absolutely dyed 
color-fast and so guaranteed. 
You never saw such value for 
ten cents. Soft, strong, foot- 

shaped and very dressy. 


te ob 0G, Lose oc: 


“NEW-SKIN” 


— for cuts 


Use New-Skin to prevent infection. It is 
an antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts. When it dries, it forms a 
waterproof ‘‘film”’ that protects the cut and 
allows it to heal. 


Carry it with you always. 
in the house. 


Keep a bottle 


paid on receipt of price and his 


name. ive size, color \a 


solidcolors), and state whether 
for Men, Women or Children. 
Whit-Leather Hosiery Mills 
A. Gilmer Bros. Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


See directions and circular. Prices (in 
U.S.): 10c., 25c. At all druggists’. Or send 
us 25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. ' 
Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


< 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


a Norfolk jacket, a flowing tie of the Windsor, 
England, and East Aurora, New York, va- 
riety, and trousers which were much too 
short for him if they were meant to be long 
trousers and much too long for him if they 
were meant to be short trousers. Hand in 
hand, with gladsome outcry, this pair sped 
through the open doors and vaulted down 
the porch steps without, as nimbly as the 
chamois of the Alpine steeps, toward a 
large touring car wherein sat a waiting 
eee a) most correctly liveried and gog- 
gled. 

Close behind them, in ardent pursuit, an 
elderly, rather obese gentleman in white 
waistcoat, white side whiskers and white 
spats—patently a distressed parent—tore 
into sight, waving his arms and calling upon 
the fleeing pair to halt. Yet halted they 
not. They whisked into the rear seat of the 
automobile just as the elderly gentleman 
tripped on a crack in the planking of the 
veranda and was precipitated headlong into 
the arms of a fat bellboy who at this exact 
moment emerged from behind a pillar. It 
was a very fat bellboy—one that-could not 
have weighed an ounce less than two hun- 
dred pounds, nor been an hour less than 
forty years old—and he was grotesquely 
comical in a suit of brass buttons and green 
cloth incredibly tight for him. Locked in 
each other’s arms the parent and bellboy 
rolled down the steps—bumpety-bump !— 
and as progressing thus in close communion 
they reached the surface of the driveway, a 
small-town policeman, wearing long chin 
whiskers and an enormous tin star, ran for- 
ward from nowhere in particular, stumbled 
over their entangled forms and fell upon 
them with great violence. Then while the 
three of them squirmed and wriggled there 
in a heap, the automobile whirled away 
with the elopers—it was, of course, by now 
quite plain that they must be elopers— 
casting mocking, mirthsome glances back- 
ward over their diminishing shoulders. 

‘Slap stick! Rough-house! Cheap stuff! 
But it goes—somehow it goes. The public 
stands for it. It passes one’s comprehen- 
sion.” It was Mr. Royal Harcourt who, 
standing just behind the Firkinses, com- 
mented in tones of a severe disparagement. 
They became cognizant also of a man who 
had been stationed in the grass plot facing 
the hotel, grinding away at a crank device 
attached to a large camera. He had now 
ceased from grinding. Except for the cam- 
era man, the disapproving Mr. Harcourt 
and themselves, no one else within sight 
appeared to take more than a perfunctory 
interest in what had just: occurred. 

““Come with me,” bade Mr. Harcourt 
when the outraged parent, the fat bellboy 
and the small-town policeman had picked 
themselves up, brushed themselves off and 
taken themselves away. ‘“‘ You have seen 
one side of this great industry. I propose 
now to introduce you to another side of it— 
the artistic side.” 

He waved his arm in a general direction, 
and instantly a small jitneybile detached 
itself from a flock of jitneybiles stationed 
alongside the nearer curbing and came 
curving up to receive them. This city, I 
may add in passing, was the home of the 
original mother jitney, and there, in her 
native habitat, she spawned extensively be- 
fore she moved eastward, breeding busily 
as she went. 

To the enlarged eyes of the Firkinses 
strange phases of life were recurringly re- 
vealed as the vehicle which their guide had 
chartered progressed along the wide sub- 
urban street, beneath the shelter of the 
pepper trees and the palms. Yet the resi- 
dential classes living thereabout appeared 
to view the things which transpired with a 
languid, not to say a bored, manner; and 
as for Mr. Harcourt, he, sitting in front 
alongside the driver, seemed to notice them 
scarcely at all. 

For example: Two automobiles, one 
loaded with French Zouaves and the other 
with Prussian infantrymen, all heavily 
armed and completely accoutered, whizzed 
by them, going in the opposite direction. 
A most winsome, heavily bejeweled gypsy 
lass flirted openly with a comedy butler 
beneath the windows of a bungalow, while 
a waspish housemaid, evidently wrought 
to a high pitch by emotions of jealousy, 
balefully spied upon them from the shelter 
of an adjacent shrubbery clump. Out of a 
small fruit store emerged a benevolent, 
white-haired Church of England clergyman, 
of the last century but one, in cassock, flat 


hat and knee breeches. With him walked a 
most villainous-appearing pirate, a wretch 
whose whiskered face was gashed with cut. 
lass scars and whose wicked legs were 
leathered hip-deep in jack boots. These 
two were eating tangerines from the same 
paper bag as they issued forth together, 
The car bearing our friends passed a 
mansion, the handsomest upon the street. 
Out from its high-columned portals into 
the hot sunshine staggered a young man 
whose lips were very red and whose mus- 
tache was very black, with great hollows 
beneath his eyes and white patches at his 
temples—a young man dressed in correct 
evening attire, who, pausing for a moment, 
struck his open hand to his forehead with 
a gesture indicative of intense despair— 
you somehow opined he had lost all at the 
gaming table—then reeled from sight down 
a winding driveway. One glimpsed that 


-his glistening linen shirt bosom was of a 


pronounced saffron cast, with collar and 
tie and cuffs all of the same bilious tone to 
match. oa 

“Noticed the yellow, didn’t you?” asked 
Mr. Harcourt. ‘That means he’s been 
doing indoor stuff. Under the lights yellow 
comes out white.”’ 

At the end of a long mile the jitney halted 
at a gateway set in a high wooden wall 
beyond which might be seen the peaks of a 
glass-topped roof. About this gateway 
clustered a large assemblage of citizens of 
all ages and conditions, but with the young 
of both sexes predominating. As the young 
women uniformly wore middy blouses and 
the young men sport shirts, opened at the 
neck, there were bared throats and wide 
sailor collars wherever one looked. — 

“Extra people,” elucidated their host. 
“They get three a day—when they work. 
We'll probably use a lot of them to-day.” 

Within the inclosure a new world un- 
folded itself for the travelers from the 
Atlantic seaboard—in fact, sections of 
several new worlds. At the heels of Mr. 
Harcourt they threaded their way along 
a great wooden stage that was open, front 
and top, to the blue skies, and as they fol- 
lowed after him they looked sideways into 
the interior of a wrecked and deserted 
Belgian farmhouse; and next door to that 
into a courtroom now empty of everything 
except its furnishings; and next door to 
that into a gloomy dungeon with barred 
windows and painted canvas walls. They 
took a turn across a dusty stretch of earth 
beyond the far end of the segmented stage, 
and, lo, they stood in the gibbering midriff 
of an Oriental city. Behind all was lath, 
furring and plaster, chicken wire, two-by- 
fours and shingle nails; but in front “twas 
a cross-section of teeming bazaar life. How 
far away seemed 373 Japonica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, then! i 

An energetic man in laced boots and a 
flannel shirt—Mr. Harcourt called him the 
director—peered angrily into the perspec- 
tive of the scene and, waving a pasteboard 
megaphone in command, ordained that a 
distant mountain should come ten feet 
nearer tohim. Alongside of this young man 
Mohammed was an amateur. For the 
mountain did obey, advancing ten feet, no 
more and no less. Half a score of young 
men in cowboy garb enshrouded themselves 
in flowing white draperies, took long, tas- 
seled spears in their hands, and swung 
themselves upon the backs of horses—and, 
behold, a tribe.of Bedouins trotted through 
the crowded, winding way, scattering men- 
dicants, priests, camel drivers and peddlers 
from before their path. . oe 

Upon the edge of all this Chester K. 
Firkins hovered as one entranced. He had 
lost Mrs. Firkins; he was separated from 
Mr. Harcourt. ae 

He became aware of three damsels of ten- 
der years who sat in a row upon a pile 0 
rough lumber near at hand. They woreflow- 
ing robes of many colors; they were bare- 
footed, their small toes showing pleasantly 
pink and white below the hems of their Ds 
and their arms were drawn primly behint 
them. He watched them. Although man 
festly having no part in the scene then came 
rehearsed for filming, they continued to ho 
their arms in this restrained and Ua 
ably uncomfortable attitude, as thoug 
they might be practicing some new form 0 
a deep-breathing exercise. ‘eee 

As he wate one of the three, ee 
his eye, arose and came padding her 1 a 
bare feet through the dust to where 
stood. ; 


“Do me a favor?” she inquired archly. 
| “Why—why, yes, certainly, if possible,” 
nswered Mr. Firkins. see 
“Sure, it’s possible. See this?” She 
hook her head,and a wayward ringlet which 
angled down against her cheek was agitated 
oand fro across her pert face. “ Well, it’s 
ickling my nose something fierce. Tuck it 
sack up out of sight, will you?” 
_“T’m—I’m afraid I don’t understand,” 
tammered Mr. Firkins, jostled internally. 
_ She turned slowly round, and he saw then 
hat her wrists were crossed behind her back 
nd neatly bound together with a length of 
ew hemp rope. b : 

“T’m one of the captive Armenians,” she 
splained, facing him again. ‘“More’n an 
our ago Wagstaff—he’s the assistant di- 
ector—tied us up. We gotta stay just so 
ll our scene goes on. He’s such a bug on 
ll them little details— Wagstaff is! Go on 
ad get this hair up out of my face, can’t 
ou? I’ll be sneezing my head off in another 
‘inute. But say—mind the make-up.” 
_A brightish pink in color, Mr. Firkins 
xtended a helping hand, tingling inside of 
imself, 

“Chester!” 

It was his master’s voice, speaking with 
ost decided masterfulness. As though the 
rant curl had been red-hot Mr. Firkins 
rked his outstretched fingers back. The 
rmenian maiden retired precipitately, her 
ioulders twitching. 

“Chester, come here!” 

Chester came, endeavoring, unsuccess- 
lly; to avoid all outward semblance of 
ult. 

“Chester, might I ask what you were 
ring with that—that young person?” 
‘ts. Firkins’ manner was ominous. 

“T was helping her—a little—with her 
ur.’ 

“With her—why, what—do you ea 

“She is tied. Her hands, you know... 
ie Pe ty 

“Tied, is she?”’ Mrs. Firkins bestowed 

chilled stare upon the retreating figure 

the captive. ‘‘ Well, she deserves to be. 
ney should keep her tied. Chester, I want 
1u to stay close to me and not go wandering 
f again.” 
“Yes, my dear, I will—I mean, I won’t.” 
“Besides, you may be needed any min- 
e now. Mr. Harcourt’’—she indicated 
at gentleman, who had approached— 
ias been kind enough to invite us to take 
rt in this play.” 

“But, my dear—but i 

“Chester, I wish for my sake you would 
train from keeping on saying ‘but.’ And 
ease quit interrupting.” 

“You see—it’s like this,” explained Mr. 
arcourt: “It’s the scene at the dock 
ten the heroine gets home. You two 
2 to be two of the passengers—the di- 
stor says he’ll be very glad to have you 
ke part. I just spoke to him. There will 

Many others in the scene—extras, you 

ow. Think you’d like it? It will be an 

perience.” 

“As you say, Mr. Harcourt, it will be an 

perience,” said Mrs. Firkins. ‘I accept 
th pleasure. So does my husband.” 

Promptly ensued then action, and plenty 

it. With many others, recruited from 
2ranks of the populace, the Chester Fir- 
ases were herded into a corner of the 
en-faced stage at the back side of the 
zaar—a corner which the two presiding 
oli of that domain, known technically 
d respectively as the boss carpenter and 
2 head property man, had, by virtue of 
=r magic and in accordance with an order 
m their overlord, the director, trans- 
‘med, even as one waited, from some- 
ng else Into the pierhead of a New York 
ck. With those same others our two 
2nds mounted a steep flight of steps be- 
id the scenes, and then, shoving sheep- 
e through a painted gangway in a 
inted bulkhead of a painted ship, they 
cked down across a canvas-sided gang- 
ink to the ostensible deck of the pre- 
nable pier, defiling off from left to right 
t of lens range, the while they smiled 
i waged fond greetings to supposititious 
When they had been made to do this twice 
1 thrice, when divers stumbling individ- 
‘$ among them had been corrected of a 
ire to gaze, with the rapt, fascinated 
te of sleepwalkers, straight into the eye 
the machine, when the director was 
— with his rehearsal, he suddenly 
ed “Camera!” and started them at it 
Over again. 

-n this instant a spell laid hold on Chester 
<ins. As one exalted he went through 
’ Picture, doing his share and more than 
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his share to make it what a picture should 
be. For being suddenly possessed with the 
instinct to act—an instinct which belongs 
to all of us, but which some of us after we 
have grown up manage to repress—Chester 
acted. In his movements there was the 
unstudied carelessness which is best done 
when it is studied; in his fashion of carry- 
ing his furled umbrella and his strapped 
steamer rug—the Ziegler Company had 
furnished the steamer rug but the umbrella 
was his own—there was natural grace; but 
in his quick start of recognition on behold- 
ing some dear one in the imaginary throng 
waiting down on the pier out of sight there 
was that art which is the highest of all arts. 

With your permission we shall skip the 
orange groves, languishing through that 
day for Mr. and Mrs. Chester K. Firkins 
to come and see them. We shall skip the 
San Francisco Exposition. We shall skip 
the Yosemite Valley, in which to Chester 
there seemed to be something lacking, and 
the Big Trees, which after all were much 
like other trees, excepting they were larger. 
These things the travelers saw within the 
scope of three weeks, and the end of those 
three weeks and the half of a fourth week 
brings them and us back to 373 Japonica 
Avenue. There daily Chester watched the 
amusement columns of the Eagle. 

On a Monday evening at seven-fifteen he 
arrived home from the office, holding in 
ve hand a folded copy of that dependable 
sheet. 

“Chester,’’ austerely said Mrs. Firkins 
as he let himself in at the door, ‘‘you are 
late, and you have kept everything wait- 
ing. Hurry through your dinner. We are 
going over to the Lewinsohns for four- 
handed rummy and then a rarebit.” 

“Not to-night, Gertrude Maud,” said 
Chester. 

“And why not to-night?’’ demanded the 
lady with a rising inflection. She was 
unused to opposition from this quarter and 
was nettled by signs of it. 

“Because,”’ said Chester, “to-night we 
are going to the Bijou Palace Theater. 
The Prince of the Desert goes on to-night for 
the first run.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Firkins understandingly. 
“T’ll telephone Mrs. Lewinsohn we can’t 
come—make some excuse or other. Yes, 
we'll go to the Bijou Palace.” She said this 
as though the idea had been hers all along. 

Seated in the darkened auditorium 
they watched the play unfold upon the 
screen. They watched while the hero, a 
noble son of the Arabic sands, rescued the 
heroine, who was daughter to a comedy 
missionary, from the clutches of the wicked 
governor-general. They saw the barefoot 
Armenian maids dragged by mocking no- 
mads across burning wastes to the tented 
den of a villainous sheik, and in the wrist- 
bound procession Chester recognized the 
damsel of the truant curl and the ticklish 
nose. They saw the intrepid and imper- 
turbable American correspondent as, una- 
fraid, he stood in the midst of carnage and 
slaughter, making notes in a large leather- 
backed notebook such as all newspaper 
correspondents are known to carry. But 
on these stirring episodes Chester K. Firkins 
looked with but half an eye and less than 
half his mind. He was waiting for some- 
thing else. 

Eventually, at the end of Reel Four, his 
waiting was rewarded, and he achieved the 
ambition which all men bear within them- 
selves, but which only a few, comparatively 
speaking, ever gratify—the yearning to see 
ourselves as others see us. While the blood 
drummed in his heated temples Chester 
Firkins saw himself, and he liked himself. 
I do not overstretch the true facts when I 
say that he liked himself first-rate. And 
when, in the very midst of liking himself, 
he reflected that elsewhere over the land, in 
scores, perhaps in hundreds of places such 
as this one, favored thousands were seeing 
him too—well, the thought was well-nigh 
overpowering. 

I am concerned not with the emotions 
that may have stirred Mrs. Firkins, and 
very possibly did stir her, as she beheld her 
screened presentment advancing majesti- 
cally down the gangplank and thence across 
from left to right. We are concerned now 
with her husband. 

For the succeeding three nights Mr. 
Firkins’ fireside knew him not. The figure 
of speech here employed is purely poetic, 
because, as a matter of fact, the house was 
heated by steam. But upon each of these 
three evenings he sat in the Bijou Palace, 
waiting for that big moment to come when 
he before his own eyes should appear. Each 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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Breaking All Records for Growth 


Each year, for forty-eight years, has our establish- 
ment added growth, with interest, to all the progress 
gone before. From a small tailoring shop to a great 
sunlit factory set in a park, from an unknown name 
to a nation-wide business, from no dealers to hun- 
dreds of dealers, until every man in America has for 
a nearby neighbor a responsible merchant selling 


ADLER: RGQCHESTER. 
Clothes 


A great designer, famous among custom tailors, joined the 
Adler-Rochester style organization this season. His coming 
adds an item to the praise of men who speak with understand- 
ing appreciation of the fine style in Adler-Rochester business 
suits, sport suits and overcoats for this Spring and Summer. 


Your interest in good and stylish clothes makes it essential 
that you seek now your nearest Adler-Rochester dealer. He is 
closer at hand than ever, for one hundred and seventy-one 
merchants trading with five hundred thousand men, have this 
season swelled the long list of Adler-Rochester dealers. 
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Send for a copy of “‘ Men’s Styles for Spring & Summer 1916” 
illustrating the new Adler-Rochester models. L. Adler, Bros. 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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She Vo Sue of Community Plate 
Fifth Avenue Decorator says Community Plate | 


is Supplanting Solid Silver in the Homes 
of Wealthy New Yorkers 


HE following interview with Mr. F—, interior 

decorator for L— & Co., Fifth Avenue, New 

York City, gives the facts in regard to some 
very wealthy New Yorkers. It also indicates, we 
believe, the modern trend in silverware buying. 


THE INTERVIEW* 
“Tam told, Mr. F—, that you do interior dec- 


orating for the “New York smart set’.”’ 

‘You might call them that. But ‘smart set’ is a 
rather indefinite term, isn’t it? My clients are 
people of wealth and social position, if that is what 
you mean.’’ 

‘Suppose we drop ‘smart set? then. Could I say 
that as an interior decorator you have access to 
many homes of wealth?’’ 

"Yes. That is entirely true.”’ 

“*The furniture in such homes is remarkable, | 
suppose ?”’ 

‘Occasionally it is extraordinary. For instance, 
the dining room alone in Mrs. H. L. B—’s home 
in Park Avenue contains a 
collection of Sheraton and 
Chippendale furniture valued 
at $50,000.°° 


if \Z ¥ 
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‘‘What is the table service 
in Mrs. B—’s house like—the 
knives, forks and spoons, I 
mean? They are solid silver 
of course ?”’ 

"Solid silver?’ Not at all. 
She has the Georgian pattern 
in Community Plate. This 
design harmonizes perfectly 
with her beautiful furniture.”’ 

‘Have you seen Commun- 
ity in other homes of great 
wealth ?”’ 

=Yése ano Mrs. (he G "stam 
Riverside Drive. She has the 
Patrician design.’ 
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‘‘Do you happen to know 
why Mrs. C— selected Com- 
munity Plate?’’ 

“‘Yes—she told me. She 
went to Y—’s in Fifth Avenue, 
intending to buy solid table 


*The names of all persons mentioned or re- 
ferred to in this interview, have been deposited with 
the publishers of The Saturday Evening Post. 


DINING ROOM «of MRS. HONORE PALMER 


Mrs. Palmer, leader of Chicago's younger soctal set, 
was Miss Grace C. Brown, and is the daughter- 
in-law of Mrs. Potter Palmer. The Sheraton design 
in Community Plate is used on her dining table. 


silver. But she could find nothing in solid silver 
that suited her. So she bought the Patrician pat- 


tern in Community Plate. It had greater distinction, 
she said.”’ 


‘*Would you mind telling me whether you have 
found Community Plate in still other homes of the 
same sort?”’ | 

‘Yes, often.”’ 


v v 
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‘That is interesting. Have you yourself, Mr. F—, any 
theory to account for Community Plate being so popular 
among the very wealthy?”’ ‘ 

“Yes, it is the beautiful purity of the Community designs. 
The era of the ornate is past. People of wealth no longer 
seek the most expensive materials in furnishing their houses. 
Look at the present vogue of Sheffield Plate, for instance. 
What such people want is distinction. Now, the Community 
Designs—”’ 

‘““Have this necessary distinction?” : 

“Precisely! And that is why Community Plate today 1 
found in so many of the most exclusive homes.”’ 
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\ FEW DISTINGUISHED 
| PATRONS OF 
COMMUNITY PLATE 


(By Permission) 


frs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, 
. Patrician design 
con. Mrs. Beresford, London, 
Sheraton design 
jaroness de Meyer, New York, 
Sheraton design 
ountess Festetics, New York, 
Sheraton design 
Irs. James B. Haggin, New York, 
Patrician design 


: 
: 


aroness Huard, Paris, ; 
¥ ; Patrician design 

Irs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, 
e _ Patrician design 

{rs. Oliver Harriman, New York, 
Moe len a Sheraton design 
{rs, Robert Jordan, Boston, 
frat Georgian design 

Irs. Frederic Neilson, New York, 
cs Sheraton design 
(rs. Honore Palmer, Chicago, 
: Sheraton design 


‘rincess Troubetzkoy, New York, 


Patrician design 
Irs. James Viles, Chicago, 

Patrician design 
Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, 


Patrician design 


Photographed by permission 


DINING ROOM of MRS. FREDERICK C. HAVEMEYER 


Mrs. Havemeyer, who was Miss Lilie Harriman, is 
a sister of Mrs. Wiliam K. Vanderbilt. She is 
almost as well known as a connoisseur and a woman of 
taste as she is as a leader of fashion. Her dining room ts 
furnished with the Patrician design in Community Plate. 


Vhen it comes to silverware, even the staunchest American 
5 an aristocrat at heart. Surely no one could resist the charm 
nd distinction of the Patrician design in Community Plate. 
1 chest containing a complete outfit Sor the table can be 
sought at prices ranging from $75.00 to $500.00. Or 
n individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $4.30 the dozen. 


At your service for 50 years. 
INEIDA COMMUNITY ist. ONEIDA, N. Y.. '* 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

night he discovered new and pleasing de- 
tails about himself—the set of his head 
upon his shoulders, the swing of his arm, 
the lift of his leg; each night, the perform- 
ance being ended, he came forth regarding 
his fellow patrons compassionately, for 
they were but the poor creatures who had 
made up the audience, while he veritably 
had been not only part of the audience but 
part of the entertainment as well; each 
nighthe expected to be recognized in the flesh 
by some emerging person of a keen dis- 
cernment of vision, but was disappointed 
here; and each night he went home at. ten- 
forty-five and told his wife that business on 
the other side of the bridge had detained 
him. She believed him. She—poor, blinded 
wretch—did not see in his eyes the flickering 
reflection of the spark of desire, now fanning 
into a flame of resolution within the brazier 
of his ribs. 

Thursday night came, and The Prince of 
the Desert film concluded its engagement 
at the Bijou Palace. Friday night came, 
but Chester K. Firkins did not. He did not 
come home that night nor the next day nor 
the next night. Without warning to any- 
one he had vanished utterly, leaving behind 
no word of whatsoever nature. He was 
gone, entirely and completely gone, taking 
with him only the garments in which he 
stood—a black cutaway, black four-in- 
hand tie, black derby hat, plain button 
shoes, plain, white, stiff-bosomed shirt. I 
am quoting now from the description em- 
bodied in a printed general alarm sent out 
by the police department, which general 
alarm went so far as to mention consider- 
able bridge-work in the upper jaw and a 
pair of large, fairly prominent ears. 

At last Chester K. Firkins, although not 
present to read what was printed of him, 
got into the papers. Being questioned by 
reporters, his late employers declared that 
the missing man was of unimpeachable 
habits and that his accounts were straight, 
and immediately then, in a panic, set ex- 
perts at work on his books. Remarkable to 
state, his accounts were straight. In the 
bank, in his wife’s name, he had left a 
comfortable balance of savings. His small 
investments were in order. They likewise 
were found to be in his wife’s name; it 
seemed he had sent a written order for their 
transfer on the eve of his flight—if flight it 
was. The house already was hers by virtue 
of a deed executed years before. Discuss- 
ing the nine-day sensation, the ladies of the 
neighborhood said that even if Chester 
Firkins had run away with some brazen 
hussy or other, as to them seemed most 
probable—because, you know, you never 
ean tell about these little quiet men—at 
least he had left poor, dear Gertrude well 
provided for, and that, of course, was some- 
thing. 

Something this may have been; but the 
deserted wife mourned and was desolate. 
She wanted Chester back; she was used to 
having him round. He had been a good 
husband, as husbands go—not exciting, 
perhaps, but good. Despite strong evi- 
dences to the contrary, she could not bring 
herself to believe that deliberately he had 
abandoned her. He was dead, by some 
tragic and violent means, or else he had 
been kidnaped. Twice with a sinking 
heart she accompanied a detective sergeant 
from borough headquarters to the morgue, 
there to gaze upon a poor relic of mortality 
which had been fished out of the river, but 
which bore no resemblance to her Chester 
nor, indeed, to anything else that once had 
been human. After this the police lost 
even a perfunctory interest in the quest. 
But the lady was not done. She paid a 
retainer to a private detective agency hav- 
ing branches over the country, and search 
ne maintained in many places, high and 
ow. 

Three months went by; then a fourth. 
Japonica Avenue may have. forgotten 
Chester Firkins, but Gertrude Maud had 
not. At the tag end of the fourth month 
came tidings from the main office of the 
detective agency which, overnight, started 
Mrs. Firkins to where—as the passenger 
agents for the transcontinental lines so 
aptly phrase it—California’s Golden Strand 
is kissed by the pellucid waves of the Sun- 
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knew her husband that such a report could 
be true, but she would make certain for her- 
self. She would—so this suffering, con- 
scientious woman told herself—leave no 
stone unturned. She would neglect to fol- 
low up no clew merely because of its man- 
ifest improbability. 

So back she journeyed to that selfsame 
town where the Ziegler studios were housed. 
A local representative of the agency, being 
advised by telegraph in advance of her 
coming, met her at the station. Express- 
ing physically the gentle sympathy of an 
honorary pallbearer, he led her to an auto- 
mobile, and with her he drove for miles 
through streets which she remembered 
having traversed at least once before, until 
in the far suburban reaches of the city, 
where the blue foothills of the coast range 
came down toward the sea, he brought her 
to a center of the moving-picture industry; 
not the Ziegler establishment this time, but 
to the curious place known as Filmville— 
ninety fenced-in acres of seeming madness. 
It was getting on toward five o’clock in 


the afternoon when the automobile halted 


before its minareted portals. Leaving Mrs. 
Firkins in the car her companion went to 
confer briefly with a uniformed individual 
on duty at the door. Returning to her he 
spoke as follows: 

““The—ahem—the party we’ve got un- 

der suspicion is out on location with a com- 
pany. But they’re due back here before 
dark. I guess we’d better wait a spell.” 
- He helped her to alight, dismissed the 
automobile, and accompanied her to an 
ornamental seat by an exceedingly orna- 
mental fountain which spouted in a grass 
plot hard by the gates to Filmville. As 
she sat and waited, strangely clad men and 
women—purporting to represent in their 
attire many periods of the world’s history 
and many remote corners of the world’s 
surface—passed by, going in and out. From 
over the high walls came to her jungle 
sounds and jungle smells, for this vast 
concern maintained its own zoo upon its 
own premises. Persistently a sacred cow of 
India, tethered in a recess of the fence 
where herbage sprouted, mooed for an ab- 
sent mate, and the voice of the creature 
matched Mrs. Firkins’ thoughts. Inter- 
nally she was mooing for her mate too. 

Twilight impended when two automo- 
bile loads of principals, attired eowboyishly 
and cowgirlishly, came thumping out of the 
north along the dusty road. These persons 
dismounted and trooped inside. A little 
behind them, heralded by a jingle of ac- 
couterment, came a dozen or so punchers 
riding ponies. With jest and quip bandied 
back and forth, and to the tinkling of their 
spurs, these last dropped off their jaded 
mounts, leaving the ponies to stand with 
drooping heads and dragging bridles, and 
went clumping on their high heels into a 
small wooden place, advertising liquid re- 
freshment, which stood across the way. 
The detective softly joggled Mrs. Firkins’ 
elbow. 

““Come on, ma’am,” he said; ‘‘just fol- 
low me. And don’t say anything until 
you’re sure. And don’t scream or faint or 
anything like that—if you can help it.” 

“i shan’ te. said/aMrs. .Mirkins)s rail 
a-tremble. She was resolved not to scream 
and she was not the fainting kind. 

Very naturally and very properly, as a 
gently nurtured woman, Mrs. Firkins had 
never seen the interior of a barroom. From 
just inside the swinging doors where her 
escort halted her she looked about the 
place with the eye of curiosity, and even 
though her mind swirled tumultuously she 
comprehended it—the glassware, the pic- 
tures on the walls, the short bar, the affable 
dispenser who stood behind it, and the row 
of cowboys who lined the front of it from 
end to end, with their backs and hunched 
shoulders all turned to her, stretching away 
in a diminishing perspective. 

“Wait a minute, lady,” advised the de- 
tective in a whisper. “Take your time and 
look ’em over careful. And be sure—be 
sure to be sure.” 

The lady strove to obey. She looked and 
she looked. At the back of the room three 
punchers were clumped together, with- 
drawn slightly from their fellows—a tall 
puncher, a medium-sized puncher, and be- 
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“Here, ol’-timer,” bade the tall puncher 
knocking with his knuckles upon the bar 
“wait on fellers that a-got a real thirst 
Three long beers!”’ 

The beers were drawn and placed a 
properly spaced intervals before the three 
Their three right elbows rose at an angk 
and the flagons of creamy brew vanished 

A fourth cowboy slid down toward them 

“Well,” he demanded _ boisterously 
“how’s Little Chestnut makin’ out? ti] 
saddle sore? Still hatin’ to think of th 
place where you got to meet that there ol 
paint pony of yourn to-mor’ mornin’?” 

It was the tall cowboy who made answer 

“Nix on that ‘Chestnut’ thing,” he said 
“That’s old stuff. You should a-se 
little man stay by that pinto of 


she got uptious a while ago—jist by 
her and pour the leather into her. No, sir 
that there ‘Chestnut’ stuff don’t go any 

| 


more for this bunch. This here 
his long flannel-clad arm was end 
enwrapped about the shoulders of his smal 
companion—‘“‘this here boy from now or 
is Old Chesty.” ee 


Even though viewed from behind, it 
might be seen that the person thus re 


With a little swagger he breasted the bar 
“T’m buying,”’ hestatedloudly. “Every. 
body’s in on this one.” oe 
“Whee!” yelled the big cowboy. “Ches- 
ty’s buyin’—this one’s on Old Chesty.’ 
But another voice rose above his voice 
overtopping it—the cry of an agonizec 


christened was protruding a proud chest 


woman: 

“Oh, Chester!” ° ‘ 

As though he had been bee-stung the 
little man pivoted on his heels. His chaps 
hung floppingly about his short legs; his 
his pistol holster flapped 
against his flank; his wide white hat was 
upon the back of his head; his neck was 
tanned brown; his face was red and sweaty; 
his two large outstanding ears were burnt 
a bright, translucent crimson; his hands 
were dirty—but it was Chester. For oné 
moment, contemplating the accusing, brim- 
ming eyes of the lady, he flinched and shrank 
as one reared amid the refining influences o! 
Japonica Avenue under such circumstances 
as these might well have flinched, might 
well have shrunk. Then he stiffened and ir 
all visible regards was again Old Chesty, the 
roughrider. ; 

“Hello, Gertrude,” he said, just like that, 

“Oh, Chester!’’ she wailed the words ir 
louder key even than before. 

Like the gentleman that he was, the 
barkeeper turned squarely round and bega’ 
polishing the valve of a beer pump with the 
palm of his moist hand. With a glance 
which swiftly traveled from one to another 
the tall cowboy gathered up his fellows anc 
speedily they withdrew through the swing: 
ing doors, passing the lady with face: 
averted, profoundly actuated all by con- 
siderations inspired of their delicate out 
door sensibilities. Except for the detective 
person, husband and wife, to all intents anc 
purposes, stood alone, face to face. | 

“Oh, Chester,” she repeated for the 
third time, and now forgivingly her arm: 
were outstretched. “Oh, Chester, how 
could you do it?” | 

“Do what, Gertrude?” dl 

“Run away and |-l-leave me. What di 
you do it for?”’ ; 

“Three dollars a day,’”’ he answered sim: 
ply. There was no flippancy in the reply 
but merely directness. 

“Oh, Chester, to give up your home 
your position—me—for that! Oh, wha 
madness possessed you! Chester, com! 
back home.” 

“Back home to Brooklyn? Not on yout 
life.’ His tone was firmness itself. yy 
spoke commandingly, as one who not onl 
is master of himself but of a present situa, 
tion. ‘Gertrude, you’d better stay here, 
too, now that you’ve come. I guess maybe 
I could get ’em to work you in on ia 
regular list of extras. You’d probably fil 
well.”’ He eyed her appraisingly. 

“But, oh, Chester, to go—as you went— 
with never a word—never a line to me- 

“Gertrude, you wouldn’thaveunderstoo : 
Don’t you see, honey, it’s like this. He 
took her in his arms, even as she had meant 


Down Sea. It couldn’t be true, this report | tween these two a small puncher. to take him into hers, and, with small, com: 

which had been ‘ " forting pats upon 
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At Last 


merchandise. 


Stop and analyze this statement— 
“more like other dependable articles 
of merchandise.” 


Unless backed up by results, it 
would be almost commercial suicide 
for a tire manufacturer to make such 
a statement. 


Now we are ready to tell you the 


To have perfect ‘balance’ the rub- 
ber tread must have enough resiliency 
to absorb road shocks that tend to 
disintegrate the fabric, and still must 
have the toughness to give long wear. 

Too much toughness reduces re- 
siliency; too much resiliency sacrifices 
toughness. 


other. 


By producing this complete ‘balance’ between 
resiliency and toughness in the tread, and be- 
tween fabric and rubber in the carcass, we have 
secured 100 per cent. efficiency in United States 
Individualized Tires, or absolute ‘balance’ of 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
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the ‘Balanced’ Tire 


The greatest forward step ever made in pneumatic tires 


On January 8th, in The Saturday Evening Post, we announced that at last 
we had made pneumatic rubber tires more like other dependable articles of 


reason for this fearless confidence in 
our tires—the reason for the gigantic 
sales increases of our tires since Sep- 
tember last. 

Many months ago we finally worked 
out and began producing the com- 
pletely ‘balanced’ pneumatic tire—the 
heretofore unattainable goal of every 
tire manufacturer. 


To be 100 per cent. efficient, a tire must be absolutely ‘balanced’—that 
is, the rubber tread and the fabric carcass of the tire must give equal wear. 


‘Balance’ the tire maker’s goal 


Problem—find the ‘balance.’ 

Full rubber-tread efficiency de- 
mands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of resiliency 
and toughness. 

Full fabric-carcass efficiency de- 
mands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of fabric 
layers and rubber—a union that will 
make tread separation impossible. 


Full, complete tire efficiency demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of the rubber 
tread and the fabric carcass—neither may be stronger nor weaker than the 


This is the goal we have reached 


wearing quality in both rubber tread and fabric 
carcass. 

By September last, these absolutely ‘balanced’ 
United States Tires began to be “felt on the 
market.” 


Since September, sales have increased steadily month by month up to the 
recent highest increase of 354 per cent.—this tells the story. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Usco’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


‘Plain’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries ) 


HIS world-known label 
on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post on 
the Road to Com- 
fort that guides you 
straight to Money’s 


Most. 


Tf it haswt the Red Woven 
Label shown above, it isn’t 


B. V. D. Underwear. 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A.) $1. and upward the 


suit: Bly V.8DieGoat: Cut, Under 
shirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. and upward the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


Copyright USA J9I6B by 


eee SALON by The BVD. Company 


Company Wie 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


was working along kind of close to the 
fence, not far apart from each other, and 
all at once he stands up and sees her. 
“Good morning!” says he, which Bonnie 
Bell couldn’t help. 
She looks up and sees him standing there, 
with his hat in his hand, respectful enough; 


| and, since he was only one of their hired 


people, her not feeling any way but friendly 
to anybody on earth that is halfway decent 
to her, she says: 

“Good morning! I see you’re fixing your 
flowers too.” 

“Yes,”’ says he; “these crocuses will 
soon be out. What color is yours?” 

“All sorts,’ says she; “and I do hope 
they’ll all do well.’ 

“Td be glad to be of any help I could,” 
says he. 

“Well, that’s kind of you,” says she; 
“you, being a gardener, know more about 
these things than I do.’”’ About then this 
here collie dog comes up to where he is 
standing. 

“Oh, goodness!’? says Bonnie Bell. 
“Don’t let that dog come over in our yard, 
whatever you do.” 

All at once he broke out a-laughing. 

“Tl take care of him,” says he. ‘I 
wouldn’t take a thousand for that dog. 
They didn’t want to keep him, but I said 
they’d have to. That was a good fight they 
had in the house,” says he, and laughed 
again. 

Bonnie Bell she got red, and says she: 

“Tm awfully sorry. That dog of ours is 
a terror to fight. We can’t break him of 
it any way. I hope you'll apologize to 
your people,” says she—‘‘that is, if they 
wouldn’t take it wrong of us to have it 
mentioned. I don’t know.” 

“Oh, no; I guess that’ll be all right,’ 
says he. ‘I’ve been with ’em so long, you 
see, I can kind of make free about it. If 
you feel bad about it I’ll tell ’em; but it 
wasn’t your fault.” 

“It would be just like that bunch of 
yours,” says she, “not to let on that they 
had heard from us that I was sorry. I 
oughtn’t to say it maybe, but ——” 

“Well now,” says the hired man, frank 
enough, ‘that’s just the way I feel. I 
often tell the old man, myself, that he ain’t 
so much—he come from Iowa once, and he 
didn’t have a cent to his name, and yet he 
puts on more side now than anybody else 
on the street.” 

““Did you ever dare to say that to him?”’ 
says Bonnie Bell. 

“T certainly did, and more than once. 
I ain’t afraid to say anything to either one 
of ’em,” says he. “They don’t dare talk 
much to me. I know too much about ’em. 
But, say now—about that fight,” says he, 
“TI want to tell you that new dog we’ve got 
is some peach. Give him a year or so and 
he’ll eat up that pup of yours.” 

“He never seen the day he could and he 
never will!’’ says Bonnie Bell. ‘‘If you feel 
that way about it Mi 

“Well,” says he, “our dog is more of a 
trench fighter. He got under the tables 
where them old hens was playing bridge 
and he held out until your pup flanked in 
on him.” 

fee you see the fight?” says Bonnie 
Bell. 

“Sure I did! I was right there.” 

“Yes?” says she. ‘‘In such clothes?” 

“Just like lam. I happened to be going 
past the room where they was holding their 
party, and just then the dogs came in. 
Believe me, it was more fun than there has 
been in our house for a good many years. 
Of course it was some informal.” 

“Well,” says Bonnie Bell, “I can see you 
must of been in the family a long time or 
you wouldn’t feel the way you do.” 

“Twenty-odd years,”’ says he, drawing 
hisself up. ‘‘I was taken captive in my 
early youth, and I have been in servitude 
ever since, with no hope of getting away,” 
says he. ‘But a fellow has to make a living 
somehow, and I had only my labor to sell. 
You see, I know something about flowers, 
and I can drive a car now some, or run a 
boat.” 

“We’ve bought one of those little boats,” 
says Bonnie Bell. “Sometime I’m going to 
take her out and learn how to run her 
myself.” 

“You ought to be careful about this 
lake,” says he. ‘It gets awful rough some- 
times. Still, it’s good fun.” 

You can see they was visiting right and 
left—just her and the hired man! But, her 
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being so lonesome that way all the time, } 
seemed like she’d have to talk to somebody 
and this man seemed right friendly, thoug. 
he was only a workingman. Bonnie BL 
never was stuck up at all. Maybe h 
thought she was one of our maids. 
“Gardening is all right,” says he finally 
coming close to the fence; “but, for me 
I’d rather be a cowman than anything — 
know. I'd rather ride a cowhorse tha; 
drive any car on earth. This life here get 
on my nerves.” 
“Don’t it?” says she to him. 
times I feel that way myself.” 
“What anybody finds to like in a city j 
more than I can see. If I had mone 1 
buy a ranch,” says he, “and then I’ liv 
happy ever after.” | 
Now wasn’t that funny, him wanting t 
do just the very thing we had quit doin 
and us going to live right alongside of hin 
that way? Still, of course, he was only ¢ 
hired man—ain’t none of ’em contented 
I ain’t always, myself. 
Bonnie Bell thought this was getting toc 
sort of personal and she starts in toward th. 
house—she tells me a good deal of thi 
afterward—but he come up closer to th 
fence and seemed kind of sorry to have he) 
go; and says he: 


“Some 


flowers and cars? I ain’t that trifling.” 
“T must be going in,” says she then, 


She told me what he said. | 
Her pa seen some of this out of the 
window and he called her down when she 
come in. = 
“T don’t think I’d talk much with any of 
them folks if I was in your place,” says he. 
“Why, dad,” says she, “you don’t want 
me to be stuck up like them, do you?” | 

Then she told him how the man said Pea 
nut had chased their dog in there and brok 
up their bridge party. They both had t 
laugh at that. : J 

“Their gardener, James, told me that 
Old Man Wisner ain’t much, nor the old 
lady neither,” says Bonnie Bell after 
while. “It’s just what I thought.” 

“T don’t know as he ought to talk tha 
way about the people he works for,” says 
her pa. “‘I’d be kind of careful about any 
man that was knocking his boss—wouldn’t 
you, Curly?” | 

“Well, it was all my fault, dad,” says she. 
“He said good morning; then I ast him 
about the flowers and he offered to help me 
with the crocuses.” 

“Don’t take no help from none of that 
Wisner outfit,” says her pa. “You hear 
me?” He hated ’em. | 

As spring come along and the weather got 
pleasanter, Bonnie Bell was happier, be- 
cause she could get out of doors more. Now 
she took to running that new power boat 
we had. It was a whizzer. It didn’t take 
her long tolearn how torun it. About every- 
body in Millionaire Row had boathouses 
on the lake, and most of them had these 
gasoline boats—you could hear them sput- 
sputting round out there evenings almost 
any bright day. | 

Her pa didn’t like her to go out on the 
lake very much; being from Wyoming he 
was scared of water—especial so much of it. 


He tells Bonnie Bell to be careful and, if 
she must go out on the lake, to only go when 
it was smooth. 

In one way there wasn’t no need to be! 
scared about the girl, for she could swim 
like a dueck—Old Man Smith taught all of 
’em that. Nearly every morning she woul 
go out in her bathing suit down our walk 
and through our garridge, and across the | 
dock, and dive into that water where it was: 
more than forty feet deep and as cold as ice. 
She wasn’t afraid. She would come bac 
wet and laughing, and say she liked it. a 
wouldn’t have done that fora farm. I don 
believe in going into water unless you have 
to ford. ; 

I hate anything that runs by gasoline, 
because it’s a shore bet that sooner oF 
later it’ll ball up on you somewheres. 
good cowhorse is the only safe thing to g° 
anywhere with, and anybody knows ppt. 
Bonnie Bell coaxed me out in her boa 
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BUCKSKIN TIRES 


4000 MILES 


AND SELL THEM 
DIRECT TO YOU 


| Because we have reduced all our 
-xpenses to a minimum— because we have 
10 dealers, no branches, no salesmen— 
ve can sell Buckskins to you at prices 
vhich are ‘‘the lowest in America.”’ 

Our guarantee is absolute. If you 
lon’t get all of 4000 miles from your 
3uckskins, a credit in full will be allowed 
yn the unexpired mileage and we'll pay 
expressage both ways. Could anything 
de fairer? 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


are of the highest quality. They have black 
treads. Only the purest Para rubber and the 
strongest, most resistant Sea Island cotton 
fabric are used in their manufacture. 

Every Buckskin, before it 


(Qu Fatented —_Jeaves the factory, is subjected 
Nou Bid to the most rigid inspection 
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possible. 
Our Terms 

When cash accompanies or- 
der, we ship prepaid express, 
subject to money-back guar- 
antee if unsatisfactory. We 
also send shipments C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 


References 


We refer you to Dun’s, 
Bradstreet’s, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Canton, Ohio, 
and the Cummings Trust Co. 
of Carrollton, Ohio. 


Send us a postal today and we 
will send you the details of our 
special low-price offer to car own- 
ers. Our last year’s customers are 
buying Buckskins this year. 


The L. & M. Rubber Company 
Dept. 7, Carrollton, Ohio 
Makers of Rubber Goods Since 1904, 
Western Distributing Office, 


328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tile gy 


_Here’s Something That 
-Knows When to Quit! 


The Premier Automatic Electric Vulcanizer 
has a button with brains. You apply it to 
whatever you want to vulcanize—press the 
Little Red Button, and forget it. It is made 
either to couple onto an electric light socket 
or the storage battery in your car. 


It Assumes All Responsibilities 

The Premier takes the job into its own 
hands. When the job is done, it quits. The 
Little Red Button takes care of that. It cuts 
off the current, and keeps it off. One cent's 
worth of current will do three repairs. The 
Premier cannot burn the tire, cannot overcure 
or undercure, cannot start a fire. The National 
Board of Underwriters call it fire-safe. And 
thousands of car owners, who have awakened 
to the Importance of taking care of their own 
tires, endorse its good sense. It makes vul- 
canizing simple enough for a boy. 


PREMIER, 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


VULCANIZER 


Price $3.50 with Complete Outfit 


If you can’t get i 
nt get it at your dealer’s as yet, write us 
and we will send you one. State voltage required. 


Premier Electric Co. 
4033 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
Northern Electric Company Distributors for Canada 
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| once—but not more than once. The lake 


wasn’t so rough neither; but the boat riz 
up and down until I didn’t feel right, and 
I wouldn’t go no more. But Bonnie Bell 
got so some afternoons she’d be out hours 
at a time, ripping and charging up and 
down, water flying out from the front of the 
boat. Mostly she’d ride in her bathing 
clothes, and her hair done up under her 
cap. There was kind of a wild streak in her 
anyway and she was always taking chances. 

One evening round four or five o’clock, 
after a warm day in the summertime, she 
was out there about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore and all by herself. There 
was quite a wind up, and the waves was 
rolling pretty high, breaking white on top, 
too, and making such a noise I was plumb 
uneasy. Her pa was away from home; so 
I went down on the dock and stood out 
there trying to holler at her so she would 
hear me, but I couldn’t make her hear. I 
waved things, too, but she didn’t seem to 
see them. 

She was a sort of dare-devil at riding or 
driving anything, and I reckon maybe she 
was enjoying that sloshing through the 
water, though I expected every minute to 
see the boat go upside down. I could hear 
the engine of the boat going fast—sput- 
sput-sput-t-t! I could only hope it would 
keep all right. 

She had been the only one out on the lake 
right then, it being so rough; but along 
about now, down toward town, a half mile 
or so off, I seen another boat coming, lifting 
up high on top of the waves, then going out 
of sight in the hollow for quite a while. It 
was heading straight in for our place. The 
fellow in it was running kind of sideways to 
the waves and I would a heap rather it 
would of been him in the boat than me. 

Bonnie Bell was a little farther out, 
heading in to the waves and enjoying the 
rocking, it seemed like. By and by I seen 
her looking off to the south; and then her 
engine begin to sput-sput a heap faster, and 
I seen her boat swing out and head that 
way. 

I looked out at the other boat then. I 
didn’t see it for a while, but at last it swung 
up on top of a big wave. It wasn’t the way 
it had been, but blacker. I seen the water 
shine on the boards. Then I knowed what 
had happened—the boat had turned over. 

It was just like Bonnie Bell to head in to 
see if she could help. I hollered at her, but 
she couldn’t hear and I don’t reckon she’d 
have stopped anyways. 

Them little boats goes awful fast and it 
seemed like the Bonnie Bell—for that was 
the name of her boat, her pa had gave it 
that name—didn’t seem to hit the waves 
none, only in the high places. In just a 
little while she was where the accident had 
happened. I seen her slow down and swing 
in, and then stand up and whirl a rope. 
Then she reached over and then hauled 
back. 

“Well, anyhow,” says I to myself, “‘she’s 
saved the corpse,” says I. 

I learned afterward that he wasn’t dead 
and that when Bonnie Bell reaches in and 
grabs him by the collar she tells him to keep 
still or she’ll soak him over the head with 
the boat hook. 

““We’ll be in in a minute,” says she to 
him. Of course I didn’t know that then. 

It seems like she didn’t try to haul him 
plumb in, the waves running so high; and 
she run the engine with one hand and held 
on to him with the other, him dragging 
along at one side of the boat and getting a 
mouthful of water every once in a while. 
It wasn’t very far off from our dock and 
pretty soon they come alongside. 

“Grab him, Curly!” says she; sol 
grabbed him when she swung in and hauled 
him up. 

He was wet all over and at first he seemed 
half mad. I seen who he was then—he was 
the Wisners’ hired man. 

““Why didn’t you let me alone?”’ says he. 
“T’d’a’ got her all right pretty soon. You 
might of gone over too.” 

“What?’’ says she, scornful. ‘ You’re all 
right anyways, and you got no kick coming.” 

She stood up in her bathing clothes, wet 
as she could be, and part of her hair hang- 
ing down underneath her cap, and he looked 
at her kind of humble. And says he: 

“T thank you very much. Pardon me 
for what I said.’? Then he looks down at 
his clothes and seen they was wet, and he 
broke out laughing. ‘All to the candy!” 
says he. ‘My life saved for my country!” 
says he. 

“There wasn’t no sense in your going 
over,” says Bonnie Bell, scolding him. 
“You was getting your mixture too rich 
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“Because” 


ECAUSE it is beautiful in appearance without being flimsy. 

Because it is durable without being harsh or crude or clumsy. 
Thousands of women buy Everwear for themselves, their husbands 
and children because it has appealed alike to their sense of beauty 
and their sense of thrift. 


The style demand today for women and men is silk hose. 
Everwear supplies this demand with pure thread-silk hosiery of 
beautiful sheen, soft texture, trim ankle-fit and delicate colors of 
the latest shades. 


Perhaps you have purchased all this before—at Everwear 
prices, and higher, only to find the newness disappear and fabric 
grow harsh and the shapeliness lost after the first wash. 


Everwear Hosiery will win your favor by staying new and soft 
and shapely no matter how frequently tubbed. Too, you will ap- 
preciate the added long life of heels and toes that we have secured 
by adding special threads to give extra wear where the extra rubs 
come. These threads are soft to the foot and will not chafe the 
tenderest skin. Everwear Hosiery for children is made in finest 
lisle and cotton, in fast black and white white. 


Ask at your department store for Everwear for yourself and children. If 
you buy hubby’s hose, ask for them in the men’s haberdashery section. If 
your husband insists on buying his own “sox,” tell him to buy Everwear at 

> his haberdasher’s. Should you have trouble getting Everwear, ask us how 
you can be supplied. 


Everwear comes in pure thread silk, lisle and cotton 
Light and medium 
35c and 25c. 


for men, women and children. 


weights. $1.00, 75c, -50c, 


-EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Countless Boys 


—here, there, everywhere—season after season, 
with never a thought of tire troubles, ride on 


VACUUM CUP 


‘Red Tread 
BICYCLE TIRES 
/ They KNOW— 

The value of the’ built-in quality of Vacuum Cups— 
The wear-resisting value of the tough, heavy, 
special 1544 oz. fabric they’re made of— 
The practically stone-bruise and puncture-proof value 

this sturdy stock gives— 
The more-miles value of guaranteed Oilproofness — 
The skid- and spill-preventing value of Vacuum Cups 
on wet pavements— 
The value of the season’s service guarantees — per 
warranty tag on each casing — else tires re- 
paired or replaced free. 


—and at whatever price you feel 
justified in paying — you can’t buy 
more real value for the money than 
you get in the 


*x*THREE * STAR * 


LINE OF- 


BICYCLE TIRES 


Here’s a choice of three tread designs of un- 
usual appearance—a choice of three exceptionally 
good grades—a choice of three bristling-with- 
quality tires at three popular prices. 


Sold direct to dealers 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Light as ga. 
feather! > 


Are you one of those thousands who 
want the coolness and extra comfort of 
light weight, provided you can get good 
wear with it? Then No. 599 is just to your liking. 
Featherlight—only one ounce per pair, 


yet it’s remarkable how it wears. 


It’s easy to understand why when you look at its 
complete reinforcing—every part where any wear 
comes made especially durable by two and three 
plies of extra strong yarn. Fine soft, silky texture; 
and snug-fitting, without seams. You’ll like 


Iron Clad No. 599— only 25c 


Colors: Black, White, Heliotrope, Grey, Tan and 


Free! 


Fine Catalog 
in 16 colors. 


This is one of 
the handsom- 
est hosiery cat- 
alogs ever 
printed. Shows 
Iron Clads for 
men, women 
and children. 
Beautiful color 
illustrations. 
Send for free 
copy. 


Cooper, Wells 
& Co. 


212 Vine St. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Palm Beach. Sizes 9 to 114. If you don’t know 
of an Iron Clad dealer near you, we’ll supply you 
direct and send package postpaid. Order today; 
stating size and colors wanted. 
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and you clogged up your engine. You 
can’t overfeed them two-cycles that way 
and get away with it.” 

“That wasn’t the trouble at all,’’ says he. 
“T caught my foot in the ignition wire and 
broke it off. Of course she couldn’t run 
then; but I could of swum in from where 
I was and the boat would of drifted in.” 

“You would of got good and wet swim- 
ming in,” says she, still scornful, “‘and you 
would of got pounded to pieces against the 
sea wall; that’s what would of happened to 
you. Some folks,” says she, “‘ain’t fit to go 
out alone anyways.” 

And, so saying, she leaves us both, wet 
as she was in her bathing clothes, and runs 
on up the steps and into the boathouse. He 
stood looking after her, sober. 

“Don’t I know that!” says he, turning to 
me. “If it hadn’t been for her it would 
of been all day with me. But I certainly 
thought she’d be over.” 

“Tt’s a good thing Bonnie Bell could run 
that boat,” says I. 

“Bonnie Bell?” says he. “Is that her 
name? By Jove! Well now, by Jove! 
And what’s your name?” says he. 

“Wilson,” says I. “They call me Curly 
for short.” 

“Curly?” says he. ‘‘That sounds sort of 
like a cowboy’s name, don’t it?”’ 

“‘T never seen a cow camp yet where there 
wasn’t some cowpuncher, name Curly,” 
says I. 

““Cowpuncher! You wasn’t ever one 
yourself, was you?”’ says he. 

“T never was nothing else,” says I. 

Then he held out his hand. 

“Shake!’’sayshe. ‘‘Some folks gets what 
other folks wishes. Ain’t it the truth?” 

“What do you mean?” I ast him. 

“Well,” says he, “‘I always wanted to be 
a cowboy, yet I never did have no chance 
to go on a ranch.” 

“You’re the gardener, ain’t you?” says 
I, and he nods. 

“That’s all I get todo. Still, I may have 
a chance to do better sometime.” 

He was a right nice-looking fellow, clean 
shaved and his hair cut good, and his 
mustache cut right short. 

“You know how she got me?”’ he ast me 
now. “She threw the loop of a rope over 
me, and if I hadn’t got it in my hand I 
reckon she’d of choked me to death.” 

“She’s a good roper,”’ says I, ‘“‘and she 
can ride as well as she can rope.” 

“Could you ever show me how to rope?” 
says he. “‘ Would you?” 

‘Shore I’ll show you sometime if we ever 
get a chance,” saysI. “I’ll look round in 
our ranch room and seeif I can find a rope.” 

‘Have you got a room in there like a 
ranch?”’ says he. 

“Exactly like our old ranch,” says I. 
“Tt’s the main room out of the old Circle 
Arrow Ranch.” 

“Could she, now—would she help teach 
a fellow how to rope a drowning person?” 
says he. ‘‘That’s what she done. She’s a 
corker, ain’t she?” 

“She shore is,”’ says I. ‘‘Her own folks 
mostly reserves the right to say that, 
though.” 

“T beg pardon,” says he, and he got red 
again. “‘I know where I belong.”’ 

“Just kind of keep on knowing where 
you belong and where she belongs, son,” 
says I—‘‘it’s two different propositions. I 
trust, my good man,” says I to him, “that 
you understand I’m the foreman of our 
ranch. You ain’t segundo on yours, only just 
a common hand.” 

“‘T say now, Curly, you thank her for me, 
won’t you? As you say, I’m only a hired 
hand.” 

I felt rather savage toward anybody com- 
ing from the Wisner side of the fence, but 
someway this fellow was so decent, and he 
evident meant to besosquare, that I couldn’t 
hardly feel no way but friendly to him. 

“You’ve been with your folks quite a 
while, ain’t you?” says I after a while. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he says. 

“In Millionaire Row, the way I figureit,”’ 
says I to him, “the Wisnersis the king bees?” 

“Tm afraid that’s about the truth. At 
least that’s the way they think it is—the 
old man and the old lady. Folks that don’t 
swing in line with their ways they get 
froze out.” 

“Ts that so?” says I, getting hot under 
the collar right away. ‘‘Well, let me tell 
you something: When it comes to playing 
any kind of freeze-out, where Old Man 
Wright is concerned, believe me, there’s 
two sides to that game. Do you see?”’ 

I looked straight at him, and I went on: 

“Nobody never seen Old Man Wright 
weaken in nothing he once begun.” 
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'“T believe you,” says he. “Was you 
saying that your folks used to own th 
Circle Arrow Ranch out in Wyoming?” 

“Uh-huh; and I wish’t we didrightnow’ 

“That’s funny,” says he. “And you 
sold it to a syndicate?”’ ee... | 

“Uh-huh—damn ’em!”’ 

“And the old man was one of the silen; 
partners and one of the biggest owners ir 
that syndicate—colonization and irriga, 
tion! There ain’t anything that he won’; 
go against that there’s money in, and hy 
mostly wins,” says he. 

“Well, what do you know about that! 
says I. ‘Us moving in here and living right 
next door to him—that’s the funnies 
thing I ever did hear. They shore was or 
opposite sides of that game, wasn’t they. 
them two folks? Well, Old Man Wisner goi 
the worst of it—that’s all. You can’t raise 
nothing on that land except cows, and he'll 
find it out. We got some of our deferred 
payments coming in, like enough; but it 
wouldn’t surprise me if we got all that land 
back sometime, and I shore hope we do,” 

He kind of puckers up his mouth and 
puts his finger on it. “By Jove!” says he, 
“By Jove! Would you give me a job coy- 
punching, Curly?” says he. : 

“Not unless you could rope better then 
than you can now,” says I. “And if you 
can’t ride a horse any better than you can 
a boat I don’t think you could earn your 
board.” F 

He took it all right, and only laughed. 

I went up through the boathouse and the 
garridge and up the back steps into the 
little portico—sort of storm door that’s over 
the back door of our house where it looks out 
over the lake. If you’ll believe me, there 
was Bonnie Bell standing there, all in her 
bathing clothes! She hadn’t gone in yet. 

“Has he gone, Curly?” says she. — 

“He has just went,” says I. “What are 
you doing here, all wet? Why didn’t you 
go in right away?”’ 

“Ts he all right, Curly?” says she. 

“Yes,” says'I; “he ain’t hurt none.” 

“What were you talking about so long?” 
says she. 

““A good many things—you, for in- 
stance,’ I says to her. 

“‘What did he say?”’ she ast of me. 

“Why, nothing much; only how sorry he 
was you saved his life.” 

“Sorry—why?” 

“Well, it makes a man feel mighty mean 
to have a woman save his life.” 

“Did he say that?” she says to me. 
Now when Bonnie Bell smiles she sort of 
has a dimple here and there. She sort of 
smiled now. “What kept you out there 
so long? You two people was talking like 
two old women.” BS 

“Well,” I says, “I was just promising to. 
show him how to rope; he says he wants to 
learn.” 

“When are 
Curly?” Be | 

“Oh, sometime some morning, like 
enough, down there on the dock. He says 
he’ll sneak over from his place, so no one 
will see him. I don’t reckon your pa will 
mind my showing a young fellow how to 
rope—I’d like to feel a rope in my hand 
again anyhow.” aa 

“Curly,” says she. 

“What?” uae 

“Did you find my rope in along with 
those in the big room? I forget whether I 
brought it along.” 

“Kid,” says I, “‘if there’s going to be any 
instruction to hired men on the rope or 
mouth organ or jew’s-harp, or anything of 
that sort, it’s me that gives it. ’m segundo | 
on this ranch. Now you go on upstairs. 

She had her hair all pushed back now 
under her cap, wet as it was, standing there 
fixing it. She was in her bathing clothes 
still and awful wet, but she didn’t seem 
cold. She looked kind of pink and sort of 
happy; I don’t know why. Lord, she was 
a fine-looking girl! There never was one 
handsomer than Bonnie Bell Wright. / 

“Kid, you heard me!” says I. “Go on 
upstairs now and get your clothes on. And 
you don’t go out in that boat no more: | 

“Huh!” says she. “Is that so? You'd 
better tell that gardener not to go out no 
more. He’s such a dub, I ought to of let 
him drownd.”’ / 

“You go on in the house,” says I se 
vere. I didn’t like the looks of them dim- 
ples—I’d saw them before, and mostly they, 
meant trouble. ‘‘That gardener cuts no 1¢cé, 
if he does or don’t get drownded. You 
heard me!” says I. : ‘| 

She laughed, and run on in. (| 


| 


you going to show him, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Toate an beatae 
Tailored at Fashion Park, Rochester, Vey 


20) 40 


995 


FASHIONS 


The Finchley is smart in every 
line and as comfortable as a wicker 
chair. Natural shoulders, front 
fairly straight, sharp-point lapels. 
* * * 
The Rogue is of the traditional 
English lounge jacket type. 
Swing-up pockets, a long collar 
and narrow lapels give a long 
effect. Semi-rakish, but in per- 


fect taste. 
* * 


The Portland is everything a 
Norfolk should be, from the nicely 
balanced patch pockets on the 
front to the short, sharp pleats and 
half-belt on the back. 


* * * 


To make your wardrobe com- 
plete, buy a “Spatter.” It’s an 
ideal, handy, light-weight coat for 
rainy days or cool evenings. The 
above styles, and many others, at 
$20 to $40 are shown by The 
Fashion Park Agency in your 
own town. 


Such flannels as you naturally ex- 
pect to find in Fashion Park styles. 
Soft and at the same time having 
the qualities necessary to resist 
wear and retain shapeliness and 
color. Plain effects, Purdy checks 
and modest stripes. Woven ex- 
pressly for use in Fashion Park 
Clothes. And, there is only one 
Fashion Park. 


* * 


Silk lined throughout or eighth 
lined if you prefer; one style be- 
ing quite as substantial as the 
other. The front of the coat will 
retain its shape and grace, the 
trouser will hold its crease and 
hang well. The vest may be had 
unlined if desired. 


* 


x Ok Ok 
“Fashion Chatter,” our book, 
mailed on request, contains a re- 
markable series of new style Pari- 
sian drawings done in color. 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


; L sonbory Hros 8 (0: 
Sashion Park, Rochester, aS 


200 fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Stories of Pipe Records 
Linking Past and Future 


OME of these buildings are great landmarks of yesterday; others 
are the glory of the builders of today. If these walls that are old 
could speak, what stories they would tell—and if those that are 

new could prophesy, what future wonders they would forecast. Yet 
old and new, those that have made history, and those that have history 
to make, all have one story to tell that is the same, unchanged and 
unchangeable. That is the story of the never i service of 


GEN U 


WROUGHT IRON 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


All these buildings from the old- 
est to the newest, from old Cooper 
Union to the modern Woolworth, 
together with thousands of others 
great and small, old and new the 
country over, have pipe systems 
of Byers on which the very life 
of the building depends, such as 
water supply, drainage, heat, gas, 
etc. Pipe failures in them conse- 
quently have been and will be 
unknown. For Byers have made 
only one kind and grade of pipe 
in all their history, the famous 
pipe of genuine old-fashioned 
wrought iron, hand puddled in 
small heats with never an ounce 
of scrap; for no other way has 
ever been discovered to make 


AM-BYERS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I864 


PITTSBURGH 


23 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


11 Sleeper Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Byers Name and Year on Every Length 


cS 


720 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers—Names on Request 


pipe of equal endurance and rust 
resistance. While modern effi- 
ciency is highly developed in the 
making of Byers Pipe, the mate- 
rials and processes employed in 
the refining of the iron itself are 
the same as fifty years ago. 


Never think of letting other pipe 
than Byers, black or galvanized, go in. 
Write for the Byers Book on Pipe and 
you'll not re- 
main indiffer- 
ent to the pipe 
question— 
one of the 
most vital in 
any perma- 
nent struc- 
ture. 


Write today. 


It is especially for the owner 
and builder of residences and 
other small structures that this 
page is printed. 

Pipe failures, due to rapid rust- 
ing or to inferior workmanship, 
are too costly to the owners and 
too distressing to the occupants 
to be risked by those responsible 
for larger structures. They know 
and specify Byers Pipe, black or 
galvanized, in plumbing, heating, 
drainage, ventilation and gas lines. 

But pipe failures are proportion- 
ately just as costly in the home, 
and at times more distressing. For 
a residence costing $8,000, Byers 
Pipe will rarely cost over ten or 
twenty dollars more than common 
piping, and by eliminating pipe 
repairs for’a lifetime, may save 
hundreds of dollars. 

The life of Byers is from two to 
ten times longer than that of only 
slightly cheaper pipe. 


P A. 


In industrial plants, shops and mills; on 
railroad cars and locomotives; in mining, 
gas and oil operations and pipe lines; in 
water and gas supply and distribution; in 
short, in every phase of modern enterprise 
Byers Pipe has for 50 years been the rec- 
opened standard. Sizes from } in, up 
to 12 in. 


splicers, chauffeurs, and numberless other 
craftsmen and functionaries who make up 
the life of our city. The developers, curi- 
ously enough, are nearly all Russians, The 
girls who do the splicing and trimming of 
the films work eight hours, as factory lawsin 
California limit their day to that time, and 
it is rather interesting to note that very few 
of them care anything about the acting part 
of the business. ; fdisk 

I know I have spoiled a very vivacious 
conception of our lives by indicating a cer- 
‘tain amount of tiresome loafing and routine 
work, yet every week we have visitors who 
enliven our interests. The thousands of 
travelers coming West want to visit the 
studios; but if we permitted all of them to 
come in we would never be able to get any 
work done. However, important people are 
usually shown about, an event which adds 
as much to our entertainment as to theirs. 
One day it will be Edison, another Bryan, 
Dooley or Debs. 

At the risk of spoiling the visit of several 
of our most distinguished guests, I must tell 
astudio joke. Sometimes when we get word 
that a Big Fellow is coming it so happens 
that most of the companies are out on loca- 
tion and there is nothing doing on the big 
stage. It would be ungracious and bad 
business to disappoint Importance, so the 
scene fellows are ordered to throw up any 
old set and then, by grabbing off a few idle 
actors round the lot, a director puts them 
through a scene with all the care and unction 
he would practice onafeaturestory. Every- 
thing is so arranged that when the great 
man arrives, and they crank away for fifteen 
minutes, he doesn’t know that it is only an 
empty camera grinding a lot of old dead film. 
It all looks real enough, and the visitor goes 
away quite excited because he has seen a 
film made. 

Perhaps it has been noticed that I am 
pretty strong for my sex, but to oneemphatic 
point of Spencer Grandon’s I’ll have to 
agree—that girls are more dippy than boys 
over their favorites. Even the women get 
far more letters from girls than from film- 
mad boys. Agnes receives quantities of the 
same kind of gush that we ourselves wrote 
only five years ago. I get my share, but 
mostly from girls who imitate a certain 
gown and coif I have committed, and have 
won prizesfor theirsins. These letters often 
contain clippings telling how Willie Whistle- 
wood won the boys’ first prize for his 
imitation of Charlie Chaplin; and Kitty 
Gargoyles won the girls’ prize for her inim- 
itable imitation of May Chapin. And will 
I please send her a signed photograph? 


The Photograph Pests 


These letters form only a small part of 
our daily mail. Out of the pathos, igno- 
rance, vanity or sheer banality of our epis- 
tolary bombardment we occasionally get a 
whiff of fresh air. I have corresponded now 
for a year with a chap who wrote me first 
tom England. It wasa fine, straightforward 
letter of appreciation, nothing fresh or senti- 
mental, and no requests. Since he first 
wrote he has gone to the trenches, and the 
letters Thave had from him beat all the press 
stories I have read. After the war, he says, 
he is coming over. I don’t know whether I 
am glad or not. 

Even for letters we feel we must answer 
the postage is rather staggering, yet it is 
nothing compared with the cost of sending 
photographs to our admirers. When I say 
that Agnes Underhill’s bill at the photog- 
rapher’s for one month was close to a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, it will be seen that we 
have to pay a pretty stiff price for this kind 
of flattery. Last summer some of the girls 
I knew at school told me it had become a 
regular practice for schoolgirls to write to 
film favorites of both sexes, asking for photo- 
graphs. I learned that they had not the 
slightest interest in many of us, but liked 
" see who could get the most pictures. 

hey plaster their walls with them, just as 
a kid brother does with pennants; and 

or covering their silly boudoirs we are ex- 
pra to furnish the paper—at the rate of 
i y or more dollars a month. Since then I 
ave thought of a beautiful-looking boomer- 
aeey which, in time, I hope to recoup my 
aoa net I receive such a 

q' , I mail the devote i 
Post card reading thus: eae brinted 


“Dear Miss: Lwish tothank 
Miss: you for your 
very cordial words. I shall be glad to oad 
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THE MOVIE QUEEN 


(Continued from Page 27) 


you a beautiful signed photograph if you 
will send me 50 cents in stamps and an ad- 
dressed and stamped mailing tube 12 inches 
long. I am forced to ask this as I receive 
hundreds of similar requests from thought- 
less admirers. Sincerely yours, 

“May CHAPIN.” 


It is positively insulting, the number who 
do not reply, yet there are enough of them 


who do to bring me in about ten dollars a | 
month. I get the photographs for twenty- | 


five cents apiece. Now that I am actually 
selling my pictures, if I can only sell this 
story of my life I’ll be in the same class as 
the Fat Lady and the Sword Swallower. 
In order to disarm a blow I see coming, I 
wish to add that I put all my photographic 
profits into a fund to pay constant studio 


assessments. So if ever you feel stung at | 


handing over fifty cents in payment for my 


vivacious frontispiece, remember that you | 


are probably assisting at the measles of 
some poor camera man’s kids. 


Good People Who Work Hard 
The real truth of the matter is that, al- 


though we receive an occasional thrill, most | 
of these alleged admirers are downright | 


pests. In any event they compel us to have 
our telephones recorded in fictitious names, 
and we give our numbers only to the studio 
and to our friends. At the studio we are 
absolutely protected. We are ‘“‘not there.” 


You see, most of these admirers do not | 


love us nearly so ardently as they love our 
jobs. Nine out of ten want to break into 
the pictures, and they will do the most 
amazing things to call attention to them- 
selves. At first thought ambition and vanity 
were the impelling forces behind this army 
of girls who wanted to act; and I fear I was 
not as charitable in my views as I am now. 
Mrs. Grandon set me right. She says that 
many girls who work live very gray lives. 
The pay is usually low, and there is not 
much joyousness in their daily grind. The 
salaries of even our lesser lights seem dream- 
like to them, and the life appears so full of 
sparkle and joy that it is not unnatural that 
they should seek it out. They see one of us 
at an automobile show, and learn that we 
were given a white-and-gold fairy chariot 
for simply sitting in it for several nights; 
and thereafter they think of us as always in 
deep cushions. Our lives are not as soft as 
they imagine; but no doubt, even at their 
worst, they are heavenly compared to theirs. 

Thus we find a perfect army of young 
girls—and some not so young—knocking at 
the gate. Is it any wonder, then, that some 
youngster hooks up with a camera kid or 
scene painter—for has not this exalted per- 
son the key to fairyland? Perhaps he can 
get her in. The uplifters are front-pagely 


concerned with the “price she paid”’ to get | 


a job; but Mrs. Grandon, who has no elabo- 


rate respect for our profession, though | 
Spencer is one of the leaders, says that as | 


men and women go we are neither better 
nor worse than the rest of them. She sug- 
gests that it would be more to the point to 
find out why so many girls are unhappy in 
their jobs. One would think, to read the 
papers, that we were the most shameless 
creatures in the world; but my dad, who 
motor-copped for years on the beach boule- 
vards, says that the movie people are pretty 
decent compared to a lot of ‘‘respectable 
business men”’ who go to the beaches and 
come home lit up like battleships. . 

I started this story by saying that I was 
the daughter of a motor cop. Iam now the 
daughter of an avocado rancher, which is 
some social and horticultural distinction, 
for, as Dad says, only Swedes and Irishmen 
can make avocados grow. Motor-copping 
was exciting, but it would hardly do after 
little May landed on the dotted line for a 
hundred a week. I loaned. Dad enough to 
become one of these “‘little landers’’; and 
what he has done in five years to those four 
acres near Hollywood should make every 
other motor cop ashamed to meet his Judge. 
I forgot to state that avocados are alligator 
pears, and even out here sell for twenty-five 
cents apiece. : 

Agnes has just come from the post office— 
we have our own substation on the lot—and 
among my letters there is one from my 
soldier correspondent. I’ll quote part of it: 


“My Dear May: . . . Tamconvalesc- 
ing in a beautiful little hospital in the south 
of France. We hear little of the war, as 
they believe all excitement should be kept 


Character 


MAN’S capacities are determined 


by several factors, chief among 
which is the fiber of the stuff 


he is made of. Like all of Nature’s 
most potent forces this is invisible, and 
being so, it secures its expression in 
effects and results. Competency, 
energy and honesty—these qualities 
constitute greater worth. And their 
development creates character. 


Motor cars, too, have character. It 
is injected and molded by the hand of 
man; its presence is conspicuous when 
put to the test. 


Maxwell Motor Cars, for example, 
gain character and individuality by 
reason of experience, care and skill 
with which they are made. Every 
operation must strengthen the final 
result and thus the ability to give 
abundant and satisfying service is 
correspondingly increased. 


As we specialize in the manufacture 
of light weight, standardized auto- 
mobiles, we can and do concentrate 
our entire attention on those details 
that make for better motor car 
character. 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster .. . 
Five-Passenger Touring C 


SS ae 
Touring Car (with All-Weather Top) . 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet . . .. . 
Six-Passenger Town Car .. . 

f. o. b. Detroit 

Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f. o. b. Windsor 
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“How Did You 
Manage to 
Get This 


Vacation? 


We rushed off so, that I 
haven't had a chance to ask 

you. It is the first one we have 
had in ten years—and it cer- 
tainly does feel good.”’ 

““No wonder you're surprised! 
Every year until now, I have 
worked nights and Sundays 
without a vacation, and thought 
myself a mighty capable and 
busy chap. This year a great 
light broke on me. I found out 
that instead of doing more by 
working all of the time, I was doing 
less. Now I have got this big vaca- 
tion, and after we come back I won't have to 
work a night or a Sunday, and I am making 

more money than I was before.” 

““But, how are you doing it, my dear? It sounds too wonderful 

to be#true.”’ 

“‘About a month ago I tookupanewthing. I didn’t realize what an 
influence it was going to have on my life. But I can tell you now, my 
dear, that the biggest thing I ever did for both of us, financially, for 
our health and for our pleasure, was when I started to take the 


Emerson Course 
in Personal Efficiency” 


He is just one of 12,000 who have already enrolled. 

Efficiency is the most talked of subject in the United States today. 
Ten thousand articles—thousands of advertisements—hundreds of 
books—all about Efficiency! And of all this discussion there is just 
one authoritative place to come to for the Science of Efficiency. 
Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many corpo- 
Tations the knowledge and experience that enabled him to write 
this course. He is the President of an Efficiency Company directing 
Efficiency work in a number of corporations. In his work he had 
to reach and train many young men, some of whom today hold 
highly paid positions. He has thought efficiency for forty years; 
he has taught it for thirty years; during twenty years he slowly 
collected the data for this course. 


Most Men 35% Efficient 

The average man in the United States is just about 35% efficient. 
That means that if you can make yourself 100% efficient you will 
have three times as much of all that makes life worth while—three 
times as much money —three times as much pleasure — better 
houses—more automobiles—better clothes—and, biggest and best of 
all, a feeling of safety, that relief from worry about the future that 
makes men old before their time. 


You Begin to Grow with the First Lesson 
You don't have to take the whole course in Efficiency before you feel its benefits. 
The first page of the first lesson will start you. In less than two weeks your wife will 


This Book — 
14 Chapters—In 
Colors—lIllustrated 

END for this book. 


FREE 


It contains the 
answer to the ever-present question 
of ‘‘Where is the money coming from?" 


Some of the chapters: What is Effi- 
ciency? For whom is Efficiency? How 
you are taught Efficiency. Are you ear- 
minded or eye-minded? Most failures are due 
to Guesswork. You use only Half your 

Power. To what do some men owe 
their Success? Health Cul- 
ture. Personal finances. 
Mr. Emerson's 
Message to 
You. 


S.E.P. 

see a difference; your boss will take notice; your clerks will note it; your customers ce 4-15-16 
will be interested, and in a very short time, your income will show it too. NR Revi f 
: eview 0 

The Modern Worker of Miracles fends 

Efficiency is the modern worker of miracles. It turns failures into successes—it takes the ott Company 


man from the tail end of his professionand puts him on the top—it gives health to the sick 
man—it gives leisure to the harried, over-worked man—it gives security to the worried man. 
You don't have to change your profession or your business. All you need to do is to learn 
how to stand above the crowd in that business. Efficiency teaches you how. Efficiency 
simply is the shortest, best, simplest way to do the things you are doing now. 
No matter who you are, Efficiency is the thing for you. One-third of our students are execu- 
tives and owners, one-sixth are professional men, the others, accountants, salesmen, engineers 
and men in every walk of life. Many are women, housekeepers. 
The sending of this coupon costs you nothing. It will be a big step ahead and put you on o 
the road to leisure and success. It will give you a wider view of your business. This ¢ 
course is not an expense. It isn’t even an investment for future returns. It pays for ¢ 
¢ 


your book 
¢ 


son, 


Name_ 


itself with the first page of the first lesson. 


Po 30 Itving Place, 
a We ¢ New York 
a Send me free and with- 

¢? 


out obligation on my part 
“Where's the 

Money Coming From?” Also 
particulars about your Course 
¢? in Efficiency, and “Story of Emer- 


Send for the free book now and start on a new and sure road. 


@ Address 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, 


NEW YORK .¢ 


a Occupation. 2 = 


PATENT 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 

ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


TYLE is long lived in Ralstons. Instead of 


being hurried in manufacture, plenty of time 


is taken to permanently shape them to a last model 
which correctly conforms to your feet. 


Now sold in 2713 good stores, mostly 
at $5, some styles at $4, some at $6. 
We'll be glad to send booklet. 


RaLtsTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


To Dealers: This shoe is IN STOCK (No. 
655) gun metal bal. Piccadilly Last. 


f 
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That Protect and Pay 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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fromus. Everything is done for our comfort 
and entertainment. We have had a cinema 
installed, and last night my heart nearly 
stopped when the title of the first picture 
proclaimed a three-reel comedy, with you as 
thefeature. . . . 

“T used to have a rather contemptuous 
opinion of comedians and clowns, but hav- 
ing witnessed the tragedy of the ages, I feel 
now that anybody who contributes in any 
way to the sum total of human happiness is 
fulfilling a holy mission. . . . 

“‘T shall never be able to return to the 
front, so have made up my mind that as 
soon as I am able to I shall go to the States. 
I have an uncle living in Santa Monica.” 


I wish I could fill in the omissions; maybe 
I'll read some of them to Agnes, but they 
are too personal for public contemplation. 
In a postscript he compares his present life 
cf calm and comfort to the dangers of 


| mine—which suggests that I must get on 
| with my tale. 


Our lives have their dangers, it is true, 
but it is not always the most advertised 
Hazardous Hanna who takes the greatest 
risks. Some of the professional thrillers 
have very ingenious ways of side-stepping 
real danger. One of them, whose reputa- 
tion rests upon her thrilling railroad stunts, 
suffered a vicarious accident a short time 


| ago that let an amused public in on her 


technique. The early editions of the papers 
told how Hanna Hearthstone, of the Head- 
light Film Company, had been painfully 


| injured in attempting to jump from a rail- 


road bridge to the top of a moving train. 
A later edition disclosed the fact that the 
accident had not befallen Hanna but a 
female impersonator, who doubled with her 
in all her dangerous scenes. Even at that 
this girl does enough rough stuff to demand 
a fat salary. 

My comedy roles do not often call for 
real danger, but nevertheless I have had a 
few adventures that had much verve. In 
my sprightly young life I have been in a 


| storm at sea, have ridden a “ship of the 
| desert,’ have gone forty miles an hour on a 


flat tire, and have dreamed that I was fall- 
ing off the Woolworth Building. But I ask 
you, Madge, did you ever ride an ostrich? 
The aforesaid sensations are absolutely flat 
and static in comparison. 


Doing an Ostrich Stunt 


We had a director who very foolishly 
ordered a lot of South African scenarios, be- 
cause he thought ostriches would make 
such “‘bully local color” for the scenes. But 
he had not spoken to the ostriches about it. 
Had he done so, he would have learned that 
the biggest bird in the world has a set of 
ingrowing brains. It is hard to believe that 
any creature could be so stupid, and live. 
About the only real intelligence it manifests 
is that the male sits on the eggs—in that 
ostriches are superhuman. 

I shall not attempt more than to indicate 
my thrills, but if any of my readers saw the 
exhibition of the Italian Futurists at the 
San Francisco Fair they will understand. 
Those pictures exactly record my feelings, 
but are much more definite and objective 
than anything the camera man got. The 
laboratory reported three feet of blurred 
film! A half a mile in three feet! 

The day on which I made my snappy 
little ride was replete with excitement. We 
had gone ’way out to San Jacinto, where 
there is a great farm of six hundred acres 
and more than a thousand birds. We ar- 
rived early in themorning tosee the dancing, 
and, if possible, to get a picture. Ostriches 
always begin their day with the most 
amazing waltzing by the males, and while 
the dancing is in progress it is not safe to go 
in the corral, the males being very savage. 
In fact, at all times it is necessary to carry a 
long stick with a pronged fork on the end, 
so that if a bird makes an attack you simply 
hold his neck in the fork, at arm’s length, 
and the poor simp is absolutely helpless. 
Another safeguard against his attacks is to 
fall prone on the ground, and then the bird 
kicks right over his prey and misses it by 
a foot. 

After the dance, armed with forks and 
instructions, we all ventured in. The scene 
was easy enough: The birds, to be observed 
in the background of the picture, were 
simply driven by in great battalions. Ned 
Quigley, a big fat comedian, became so nerv- 
ous that it was only by the utmost plead- 
ing and joshing that we could keep him in 
the corral long enough to make the picture. 

“T can’t handle this ’ere tool, and if I 


. should lie down the darned thing would get 


a a if ul 
. } 
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me from any quarter,”’ he cried. And that. 
no doubt, was true. For from pole to pole 
and round Ned’s equator it was about. 
fifty—fifty. 
Far be it from me to detract one little bit, 
from the glory of animal actors. I know 
that some of their acts are dangerous; but 
that does not mean all of them are, J my- 
self have appeared with a lion—a rea] 
great, big, hairy brute too—and he was just. 
about as ferocious as a Canton-flannel dog, 
We once employed three brothers who. 
have brought up a lion from cubhood on, 
boiled milk and blanemange, and the only| 
danger from the great beast was that he 
might knock you down if he heard the milk. 
man. We used him in an alleged comedy, 
wherein his part was to jump from a bal- 
cony into the lobby of a hotel and seatter 
the inmates in all directions. i 
It was the hardest and longest scene |. 
have ever made, for poor old Leo was so. 
friendly that he absolutely refused to pro- 
gram. One of the brothers, disguised as 
a hotel clerk, was supposed to be treed in a 
telephone booth, with the lion waiting just 
outside to eat him up. While he held the 
receiver he shook like an aspen leaf, but in-. 
stead of calling the police he was shouting: 
“Come here, Leo, old chap! Come here! 
Come on, old top! For the love of Mike, 
somebody slip me a lump of sugar! Come 
here, you darned old cat, or I'll beat your, 
bloomin’ head off!” 


Thrillers of Snow and Sea 


At last the king of the jungle recognized 
his friend and keeper and came over and 
sniffed at the door; and while the clerk was 
acting his fearful agony, he was kicking 
sugar under the door to the happy and 
smiling lion. The only casualty suffered 
was that I had some of the grease paint 
licked off my chin by what felt like a file. 
You see, the animal stuff isn’t so rough if 
the animal has been brought up nicely. 

One must admit that wild beasts make’ 
the most thrilling pictures; but, after all, 
the actors are hedged about by every known 
protection, and in time some of the 
come as carefree as the trainers them 
There are other adventures, ho 
which, though they may not seem to the 
casual observer as dangerous as the cats, 
require even a firmer courage. The same 
Gene Wilkinson, of whom Spencer Grandon 
spoke, played with the cats successfully for 
five years, and then nearly lost her life last 
summer in a shipwreck story at San Pedro. 

She was tied to a spar and was being 
washed ashore, carrying a little tot of five 
in her arms. Suddenly the spar turned 
completely over, submerging both woman 
and child. The ropes, which had been ar- 
ranged to untie easily, became swollen with 
the water, and Gene was held fast. She 
had sense enough to let the child go, and it 
was picked up when it rose to the top; but 
the men had great difficulty in getting Gene 
loose. The chap who accomplished it, 
extra man, stayed under water for a - 
minute before he got her unfastened. 
pulmotor was used on both of them. 

A near-tragic comedy happened up in the 
Sierras last year when Bostock and } 


Sy 


e 
Creighton were making an Alaskan story. 
Bessie had to shoot a very dangerous rapids 
in one of those heavy Northern canoes. 
Bostock, who was playing lead, was also’ 
directing—shouting directions from the 
bank. As the canoe rounded a very dan- 
gerous curve it overturned, throwing Bessie 
into the freezing water. First she was up| 
and then under, but struggling heroically 
to reach a place of safety. Itso happened 
that there was a bunch of Yosemite tourists 
watching the scene from the opposite bank, 
and when Bostock shouted to them to save’ 
the canoe they all wanted to “Lynch the 
brute!” 
However, they didn’t know what he 
knew, and that was that Bessie Creighton 
would tackle Niagara Falls and likely get 
away with it, but there was only one canoe 
like that in the Sierras, and he had to have 
it. Sure enough, Bessie came up the trail a 
little later, cold but smiling. Another fine 
young job framed up for this pampered pet 
with the big salary was to tunnel into 4 
snowdrift and, after poking a bare arm an 
hand up through the snow, to remain there. 
for fully twenty minutes while Bostock 
fought off a pack of wolves. 1 
I should like to ask how many people 
would like to “walk the plank” on a pirate 
ship, and step off into thirty feet of weather 
before striking sixty feet of water—suppos- 
ing, of course, that they were blindfolde 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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BEE RLESS EIGHT 


holds us without a stock of cars agaist spring orders 


Full swing manufacturing, concentrated on this single model, is matched against an 
accelerating demand. To secure one of the cars now coming through the factory, 
you must place your order at once. 


It has the Peertess-built, eight-cylinder 
motor, to which more painstaking atten- 
tion has been devoted than to any other 
power plant built in the PEErtess facto- 
ries. Develops 80 horse-power. 


In performance, it is superior to the 
famous Perrr.ess ‘‘60-Six,’’ a $6,000 
Model with 5’’x 7’’ motor. 


Built of PEERxEss Specification Steels, heat- 
treated. Through the pioneer research 
work of the Prerress Metallurgical 
Department, extending through many 
years, PEERLESS specifications have become 
a criterion in the motor car steel market. 


This new Eight has the Prertess plat- 
form, rear spring suspension, used on 
PeERLEss cars since 1906 and now 
adopted by other high-grade makers 


This New HIGH T 


is one of the greatest motor car values ever produced! 


who have experimented extensively 
with other types. 

It is a PEERLEss achievement in ease of 
riding and in beauty, qualities that have 
always made PEERLESS motor cars 
notable among the few great makes that 
dominate the quality market in America. 

Weight, only 3500 pounds, with roomy 
seven-passenger touring body. 

Its Prrrzess-built bodies are superb in 
surface and line, roomy, comfortable, 
exquisitely finished and appointed. 

Its splendid equipment includes Cord 
Tires, Extra Rim, Snubbers, Moto- 
meter and every needed accessory. 
The /ast word in quality and com- 
pleteness. 


Comparison will convince you ! 


CHARACTERISTICS: Peeriess V-Type Eight-Cylinder Motor, Cylinders 314 x 5; 
A. L. A. M. Rating, 33.8; Brake Horsepower, 80; Force Feed Oiling; 125-inch Wheel- 
base; 35 x 414 Tires; Unit Power Plant; Multiple Disc Clutch; Selective Transmission 


Prices: Touring $1890 Sedan $2750 
Roadster $1890 Limousine $3060 
Of? leis 
Makers also of a, aes et oe 
PEERLESS TRUCKS ese 


ALL THAT THE 
NAME IMPLIES 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Licensed under 
Kardo Company Patent 
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T IS a well known 
fact that the Amer- 
ican man spends 

more money for the 
amusement of his wife 
and children than any 
otherman intheworld. 


No one is more ready 
to spend than he, f70- 
vided the service ts worth 
the outlay. 


But motoring is a 
form of amusement 
which many families 
are finding zot worth 
the price, with the run- 
ning costs of the average 
car what they aretoday. 

And this at a time 
when the. average car 
looks more efficient 
than ever before in its 
history. 

The experience of 
the typical motorist, 
however, goes to show 
that zrue economy and 
true efficiency in car 

eslgn ‘were never so 
variable as they are to- 
day. 

A recent authority 
estimates that motor 
car imefficiency is cost- 
ing the motorists of 
this country no less 


than Two Hundred Million Dol- 
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What They Said tothe Automo- 
bile Engineers in Detroit, 1916 


“The greatest point in which the pres- 
ent day automobile fails in its purpose 
is that of maintenance cost. 

“Tt is cheap.enough to buy, but it is 
wofully costly to maintain.” 


“In reducing maintenance cost there 
are two chief things for which to work. 

“One, the reduction of weight; and 
the other, the reduction of frictional 
loss in transmission.” 


“Let us see that we give the user of 
the car the greatest amount of advan- 
tage possible. It is the user of the car, re- 
member, who gives it its reputation. No 
advertising, however clever,cando that.” 


“The car of 1916 is much faster than 
the car of 1904. Yet it is no easier to 
start or stop.” 


“Steering is faulty in the average car 
because it requires too much effort. 
There is too much power lost in fric- 
tion. And it is also inefficient because 
of absence of true caster action.” 


“There are two criticisms that could 
be leveled against them (engines). They 
could be much lighter in proportion to 
their power. They certainly could have 
a much higher fuel efficiency.” 


What the Franklin Car has 


been Doing for Fourteen Years 


“The average automobile owner finds 
that it is beyond his means to maintain 
a heavy car, on account of its great ex- 
pense for operation and the expense for 


tires.”’—Franklin Catalogue of 1905. 


“Motorists have learned to their cost 
that much of the weight put into ma- 
chines is superfluous or worse—that it 
handicaps ability—is an element of 
danger—and makes outrageous expense 
for fuel, repairs, and tires.”’— Franklin 


Catalogue of 1908. 


a 


“We have not built amotor car around 
a phrase. But we have kept the closest 
watch upon the experience not only of 
makers but of users of automobiles.” — 


Franklin Catalogue of 1903. 


— eee 


“Light weight in proportion to power 
makes Franklin Cars easy to start, to 
stop and to control, easy to handle on 
rough and slippery roads or in emer- 
gencies, and so adds to safety.”— 
Franklin Catalogue of 1907. 


“The reversible action of the steering 
gear, combined with the caster construc- 
tion of the front wheels, permits unusu- 
ally easy control of the car. After turn- 
ing a corner the car will straighten up 
of its own accord. The labor required 
of the operator is practically nothing.’’ 
—Franklin Catalogue of 191 4. 


ee 


“Tt is easy to obtain any amount of 
motor power by building your motor 
large and heavy. 

“But when you have done this, the 
increased weight and friction may so 
offset the increased power that there is 
very little or no gain in ability. 

‘The Franklin engineering recognizes 
this fact, and the main principle and 
purpose of the Franklin power plant is to 
obtain large power and ability with small 
weight.’’—Franklin Catalogue of 1906. 


That a few at least of the automobile engineers are dissatisfied with the performance of the 
average motor car, is shown by the above extracts from the address of A. Ludlow Clayden and L. V. 
Spencer before the Detroit Section of Automobile Engineers, February 16, 1916. 

It is significant that the principles urged on the automobile world by Mr. Clayden, Chairman of the 
Standards Committee of the Society of Automobile Engineers, and Mr. Spencer, a recognized authority 
on automobile engineering, have been matters of practice with the Franklin Car for fourteen years. 
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No radiator to clear 
out and solder. Nc 
‘gaskets to replace. Nc 
rubber hose to mend 


No water jackets tc 
crack. No pipes and 
joints to freeze and 
burst. No plumbing 
to clog up with mud 
and sediment. 

The Franklin Car is eff- 
cient and economical! because 
we have planned tamake it so. 

Doing away with radia- 
tor and water-circulating 
system not only gets rid of 
complication but of dead 
weight as well. i 

More than that, it gives 
the motorist what is worth 
perhaps more than all the 
rest put together —safety 
and ease of handling. 

Today, more than ever, 
we believe that the intelli- 
gent motorist demandsthat 
efficiency be proved as well 
as preached. 

For fourteen years the 
Franklin Car has been 
winning competitive effi- 
ciency tests — everywhere, 
at all times, under all con- 
ditions. a 

It holds the world’s 
record for economy in gaso- 
line, economy in oil. 

It is delivering toowners 
an average of 9030 miles to 
the set of tires. : 


It has piled up a body of demonstrated 


lars a year. 

With all expenses going up as they 
are the cost for 1916 bids fair to go 
above the Half Billion mark. 

The very words ‘‘efficiency’’ and 
‘“economy”’ have been so exploited 
that they stand at discount with the 
clear-minded motorist. 

Yet there is nothing in which 
efhciency and economy can be so 
easily determined and so accurately 
measured as in the motor car. 


And this we lay down first of all— 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


wherever you find complication, dead 
weight, and friction you are bound to 
find waste of power, of gasoline, of 
oil, excess/ve tire expense, high repair 
costs and depreciation. 


Look under the hood of the 
Franklin Car—the simplicity of 
Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling—every 
ounce of engine delivering power, 
free from the dead weight and fric- 
tion of the 177 parts of the compli- 
cated water-cooling system. 


No fan mechanism to look after. 
No water pump’to keep in order. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


facts in eficiency, economy, reduction of 
repair costs and depreciation never equalled 
by any other car, anywhere, at any time. — 
Franklin dealers and Franklin owners 
are continually demonstrating Franklin 
economy and efficiency. The published 
facts are available to all of Americas 
hundred million people. . | 
But Franklin safety and ease of opera- 
tion can be actually demonstrated to only 
one man at a time. i 
The motorist who realizes how his 
dollar is shrinking would do well to call 
on the Franklin dealer. a 
What he has to show you 1s well 
worth while these days. 


Touring Car— $1950, F. O. B. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Actual Scale Weight, 2080 pounds. 
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DIRECT 


a DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


Men’s Diamond 
Ring, $175.00 


Perfectly cut blue 
white diamond 
mounted in 18k. solid 
green gold pierced ring. 
Diamond is securely | 
embedded in solid plat- 
inum square top. Money 
refunded if it can be du- 
plicated for less than 


1 Carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat 
diamond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money re- 
funded if your jeweler 
can duplicate it for less 


than $125. Our 
pricedirect to you $95 
Ladies’ or Men's style setting as desired 


3% carat . . $ 32.00 
Y) carat 43.00 
3%, carat . . 65.00 
lY%ycarats . 139.00 
3carats . . 512.00 


Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less 
than one-third more. 


Money refunded if not || 
entirely satisfied | 


2 carats, $239.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston, 


Ifdesired rings will besent to your 
Bankorany Express Co., with privi- 
legeofexamination. Our diamond 
guarantee for 5 years’ full value 
goes with every purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS t& 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY. 
DIAMONDS 

This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds, Tells how they 


mine, cut and market dia- 
monds, This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) 
is considered an au- 
thority. A copy will be 
mailed to you FREE 
on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Son 


367 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris, 


if Write 
for 
your 
copy | 
today, 
Free | 


_PLUG 


“The Indestructible Plug’’ 
The plug for power — 
its spark is a ‘‘ ribbon of 


flame! ”’ (Write for full 
Particulars.) 


uaranteed to outlast 
© motor. 
$1.00 each, in round metal 
box. Book, ‘‘Mosler on 
Spark Plugs,’’ sent free. 
A.R. MOSLER & Co. 
New York, N.Y. - 


reat Your Face to 10 


nooth Shaves at Our Expense 


Know what a perfect shave means by 
using a safety razor blade that is really 
sharp. No more pull — the smooth, 
velvety shaves that you thought 
\ could only be had when a really 
N sharp old style razor was in expert 
) hands are now for every satety 
“q tazor user—if he owns a Rotastrop. 
4 «Try it for yourself. We'll send you 
one on 10 days’ trial. 


Rotastrop 


Sammnis the perfect mechanical razor strop—for 
es of Safety Razors (except Durham Duplex). Uses heel 
fest ee like a barber—and will strop a safety razor blade 

'y in ten seconds. Just insert the blade and turn handle. 


or. No obligations, We'll send th 
ike ee Nepea bes booklet free. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
and had their hands tied? Yet I saw thirty 
men and women walk the plank far out at 
sea, and many of them could not swim and 
had to be rescued almost as soon as they 
struck the water. 

Oh, dear, no! Our lives are not all cara- 
mels and limousines! 

It is the pleasure and expectation of all 
feminine writers to utter words of advice 
and comfort to their sisters, and I now pro- 
pose to unload mine, knowing perfectly well 
that not one of you will pay the slightest at- 
tention to them. If you wish to become a 
movie queen do not seek your crown via 
any of the get-there-quick schemes adver- 
tised by the quack doctors of the film drama. 
I have met but one girl who presented such 
credentials, and she couldn’t have been 
kept out by all the fakers combined. This 
does not mean that a good dramatic school 
is useless, for, on the contrary, film work 
has reached that point where it is almost 
hopeless to break in unless one has had 
dramatic experience of some kind. When 
the business was new, and growing by leaps 
and bounds, all sorts of people were accept- 
able; but now our forces are largely re- 
cruited from the legitimate stage. Directors 
simply haven’t the time to train beginners. 
So first of all try to learn the rudiments of 
dramatic expression. 

Next, get some good camera man to tell 
you the truth about your face. Some of the 
prettiest girls in the world will be frosts on 
the film, and vice versa. A bad complexion 
can be altered and is no handicap; but 
form is the great necessity. You may be 
the chorus-girl type, or you may have the 
boyish figure of Peter Pan, or the heroic 
proportions of the Statue of Liberty; but 
whatever type you represent, you should 
approach perfection. Knock knees and 
bow-legs and crossed eyes and cowlicks are 
not profitable in the picture business, unless 
for character work. 

Good teeth are absolutely essential and 
dimples are priceless. 

One must be prepared to mix with all 
sorts of people—good, bad and stupid. The 
life is at least vivacious, and temptations 
are great enough so that if one does not 
wish to “‘fall by the wayside” it is a pretty 
good idea to have more brains above the 
ears than below—or, select a motor cop for 
your dad. 

Thave often wondered if there is any other 
life I should enjoy more—a domestic réle, 
for instance, under the direction of a soldier 
boy. This movie stuff is fun enough, but it 
is full of turmoil. It is surprising how much 
we enjoy our vacations, and still more sur- 
prising what we do with them. Most of us 
go home and just loaf and cook and tend 
babies, or any other of the homely stunts 
that many of the girls who write to me are 
trying to side-step. 

One of the strongest cards that ‘‘he’’ has 
played in our queer long-distance game is 
to make it clear that he does not care to be 
an actor. In fact, he thinks he prefers his 
profession of architecture. Wouldn’t it be 
awful, though, if after a few years of do- 
mestic quiet my old tumultuous instincts 
should reawaken and I should begin to 
throw dishes at him? Even his training in 
the trenches could not survive my superior 
technique. 

However, as Mrs. Grandon says: “‘All 
our lives are moving pictures, and our suc- 
cess, on or off the stage, depends a lot upon 
the sort of director we sign up with.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two autobio- 
graphical sketches confided to Mr. Wagner by a 
““Movie Queen.”’ 
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OU plant the tape, a 
fast as you walk, and 


whole row at a time, as 
you are assured of early 


and healthy crops without the drudgery and backache 


of old-fashioned planting. 


Straight rows —no thin- 


ning out necessary —less work, better results. 


Seedtape Gives Better 


Results Because the 


Seeds are Better and Properly Spaced 


“THE OLD WAY” 


40 feet of Vegetables for 10c 


Beet, Early Egyptian 
Cabbage, Rat Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage, Premium Flat Dutc 
Cabbage, All Season 

Carrot, Oxheart 

Kohlrabi, Early White Vienna 
Lettuce, Big Boston 


nion, 


Radish, Long Scar! 
Radish, Icicle 


10 feet of Flo 


Ready-to-Grow Se 


These assortments represent the recommendations of our 


$2.25 Worth of SEEDTAPE for $2 
An assortment of 20 vegetables with which 5 full- 
size packages of Seedtape Flowers will be sent with- 
out charge. 


$1.10 Worth of SEEDTAPE for $1 


An assortment of 10 vegetables with 2 full-size 
packages of Seedtape Flowers without charge. 


DEALERS 


Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson 
Onion, White Portugal 

Yellow Globe Danvers 
Radish, Scarlet Tumip White Tip 
i let Tumip, Yellow Top, White Globe 


Spinach, Long Standing 

wiss Chard, Giant Lucullus 
Tomato, New Stone 
Tomato, Beauty 


Tumip, Purple Top, Strap Leaf 


Parsley, Double Curled 


wers for 5c 


Aster, Balsam, Candytuft, Califomia Poppy, Mignonette, Morning Glory, Pansy, Phlox, Pinks, Sweet Pea 


edtape Gardens 


Board of Gardening Experts. They contain the cor- 


rect proportions of such varieties of seeds as will insure a well-balanced garden with maximum productiveness. 


25c—5 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers. 


A package of any of the Seedtape vegetables (40 feet 
each) will be sent you upon receipt of 10c. Flower 
Seedtape 5 cents for 10 feet. 


Sold by hardware merchants, druggists, florists, 
grocers, etc. If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will gladly fill your orders direct. 


Made by AMERICAN SEEDTAPE CO., 3800 ee 


ew 


Seedtape can be secured by you from the following wholesale 


AT I ENTION jobbers. Send in your order to-day to your jobber. 


Haas Baruch Co. Los Angeles, CAL. 
L. M. Hunt Co, Colorado Spgs., COL, 
T. Hawley & Co. Bridgeport, CONN, 
A. R. Brewer & Co. Hartford 
Preston Bros. Norwich 
J. M. Denty Washington, D. C, 
L. W. Rodgers Co. Atlanta, GA. 
J. P. Keenan Augusta 
Jobst Bethard & Co. Peoria, ILL, 
Jas. McCoy & Co. Peoria 
Butler Bros. Chicago 
John Sexton Co. Chicago 
S. Bash & Co. Fort Wayne, IND. 
Kiefer Stewart Co. Indianapolis 
H. F. Zent & Co, Indianapolis 
Iowa Seed Co. Des Moines, IOWA. 
Warfield Pratt Co. Des Moines 
S. Hamill Co. Keokuk 
Warfield Pratt Howell-Co. 
Cedar Rapids 
Red Oak 
Louisville, KY. 
Bangor 


Driscoll, Church& Hal 
Pierson Hdwe. Co, 


C. T. Sherer Co. 
H. L. Walker Co. 
David Nicholson Gro. 


E, Stevens 
Blue Valley Merc. Co. 
Abts Co. 

Mays Bros. Co. 
Wiley & Morehouse 
Nebraska Merc. Co. 
Donald Co. 

Dolan Fruit Co, 

H. B. Lau Co. 


McCord Brady Co, 
The Knowlton Stores 
Holbrook Gro. Co. 
Hill Hdwe. & Paint C 
Reliable Specialty Co. 
J.W.Cleveland Hdwe. 
O. S. Pullman Co, 
C.F. Bishop & Co. 
W. H, Granger & Co. 


M. E. Fisher Co. 
Jones & Co. 

Chas, Hayward & Co. 
John Bird Co. Rockland, ME, 
King & Dexter Co. Portland 
Allen, Slade & Co, Fall River, MASS, 
Robinson Hdwe. Co, Lawrence 
Wn. F. Potter & Co. New Bedford 


Suiii| YT Waa my” ~“ Y ae = 
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Burlingame & DarbysCo. N.Adams 


Chapman & Brooks Co, Springfield 


Beatrice, NEBR. 


Sargent & Rice Co. Nebraska City 
Bradley Hughey& Co. Nebraska City 


Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Binghamton 
Ithaca 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 


1, New Bedford Philip Becher & Co. 
J. L. Prentiss & Co. 
S. Mills Ely Co, 

D. B, Stewart & Co, 
Gibson Drug Co. 
Chas. F. Saul 

J. L. Thompson's Sons Co. 
Roberts Hdwe. Co. 
Kroeger Gro, & Baking Co. 


Pittsfield 


Worcester 
Detroit, MICH. 
. Co. 

St. Louis, MO. 


lo Beatrice 
Columbus 
Fremont 
Fremont 
Grand Island 
Grand Island 
Grand Island 
Lincoln 


Binding & Stevens 
Baker Gro. Co. Baker, ORE. 
WitmanSchwartz& Co. Hamburg, PA. 
Evans Burtnett Co, Harrisburg 
Cady Drug Co. Norristown 
Thos. Martindale& Co. Philadelphia 
Wm. J. Hiser, Jr. Philadelphia 
G. R, Clark Scranton 
Interstate Fruit Co. 
Sioux Falls, 8, DAK. 
Kuhlman & Champliss Co. 
Knoxville, TENN. 
J. O. Middlebrook & Sons 
Burlington, VT. 
French & Bear Co. St. Johnsbury 
J.N. Murdock Parkersburg, W. VA. 
J. 1. Lamb Co, LaCrosse, WIS, 


Omaha 
Concord, N. H. 

Keene 

0. Nashua 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Co. Paterson 
Albany, N. Y. 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 
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Cincinnati, OHIO. 
Tulsa, OKLA. 
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3A Folding Ansco 
Picture 34 x 5% inches. 
Prices $20, $22.50, $25, 
$27.50. Other Anscos from 
$2 to $55. 


CAMERAS € SPEEDEX 


HE exclusive features of Ansco cameras 

reduce picture-taking to the simplest and 
surest terms. 
buy, look over the Folding Ansco series at 
your dealer’s. 


THE SATURDAY 


FILM 


Before deciding what camera to 


The exact radius finder prevents the disappoint- 
ment of discovering on development that the 
most important part of the picture is missing. 
The adjustable focusing scale and safety spool- 
holding device are other Ansco refinements 
worthy of consideration. 


The three sizes in the Folding Ansco series are 
furnished with symmetrical or anastigmat lens | 


equipment. Prices, $16 to $27.50. 


Catalog from your dealer or us free upon re- 
quest. Write us for specimen picture. 


Write today for our 15-day FREE #2 
trial offer of the New 1916 ‘‘Intensitone"’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered, It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly noticeable. 

. Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Book book on deafness; sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15- 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don't fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration, 


MEARS EARPHONE CO.,, Inc. 
Dept. 2354 45 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


cotton or magneto points. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do largest 
business of this kind in the country. Established 1899. 
Your goods returned at our expense should our offer 
be refused within 10 davs. 

Liberty Refining Co., 431 H. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L 
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The Sign of the 
i Ansco Dealer 
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STURR’'S AUTO LOCK fits 
tight over gas and spark levers, 
making it positivelyimpossible 
to operate car until removed. 


There is a Sturr 
Auto Lock for 
every Car. 


Simple and easy to put on. Can 
be removed only by yourself. 
4 special lock and 
two keys, post- 
Money refunded if not as represented. 
Sturr Auto Lock Company 


Locking Device, $ eye) 
* age paid, l 
5 View Place Cincinnati, O. 


Send for circular. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 


42 key fully visible type- 
riter to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excels any 
s other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 
o keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us simply say: ‘‘Mail Particulars.” 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 206, Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME 


which you want to convert into dollars, write 
to us and we will tell you how to do it. 


Agency Division 344, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THz SAVING SENSE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“You worry too much over little things,” 
was the bland response. . “If I :were you; 


captain, I’d let the skippers run their ships | 


at sea. After all, your responsibility ceases 


when they pass the harbor lines, doesn’tit?” | 


For an instant the two men faced each 


other—the one smiling, debonair, almost | 
insolent; the old man bleak and unyield- 


ing. Then Fallon said harshly: 

““You know nothing about it.’” © ' 

The vice president flushed and ‘into his 
eyes came an obscure gleam of weak malig- 
nity. He walked away without a word. 

That night, far out in the Mission and 
shut up in his own house, Alois Fallon sat 
through the hours of darkness before his 
unopened desk, sloepless and sorrowful. He 
needed no memorials of the past to recall 
his own history and the events so shapeless 
and unmeaning that had finally made him 
port captain and superintendent of the 
Northern and Equatorial; nor did he fail to 
ponder the apparently causeless ingress of 
Reginald Ramsey and his patron, the vice 
president, into his scheme of life. It was 
only another unforeseen obstacle in the path 
of his purpose—one more man interposing 
for petty selfish ends between him and his 
goal. Yet it seemed to Fallon that there 
was a kind of continuity in all his experi- 
ences, a logic whose conclusion was dimly 
discernible in the future and inevitable. 

“Tt looks as if all I did went for naught,” 
he sighed as he made his neat toilet with 
weary hands. ‘“‘It looks as if I’d never sleep 
in a bed again.” 

But when his thoughts sped southward, 
down the long shining reaches of the lower 


| latitudes, and he saw the clean sea and 
| heard faintly the thrum of fresh winds and 


caught on far horizons the stormy glint of 
coming gales, he grew younger and resumed 
his ambition, and went down to his office 
again master of himself and contemptuous 


| of the little politics of busy directors and 


scheming captains. 
First to meet him was the vice president, 


| who flipped a cablegram under his eyes. 


“Ramsey’s in port with the Marathon. 


| Fastest trip yet! Good item for the papers. 


Better to have news like that before the 


| public than some crazy report of an island 


nobody ever saw before or will see again.” 

For the first time Alois Fallon smiled 
warmly. But even the sensitive eyes of the 
vice president didn’t see the depth of that 
expression or know that the old, austere 
and taciturn disciplinarian had recognized 
the workings of destiny and foreseen the 


| end of his own lifelong troubles, disappoint- 


ments and sorrow. 

“God knows I was young and a bit of a 
fool when it caught me,” Alois Fallon was 
saying to himself. ‘‘It’s the way of such 
things to wait till a fool comes along; wise 


| men never rightly find out mysteries like 
_ that. All I’ve got to do is to watch Ram- 
| sey. It'll get him. It’s Fate. And I’ll be 
there!” Ne 


Iv 


N PAPEETE Captain Ramsey did his 
business ashore promptly and with dig- 
nity. He accepted the lazy compliments 
offered on his fast passage down from the 


| Coast, smiled meaningly when effusive 
| passengers thanked him for giving them 


longer time in the island, and smiled on the 
company’s agent when that perplexed in- 
dividual volubly apologized for not being 
ready for the Marathon. 

“Our people in San Francisco might 
have notified me that the schedule had 
been cut a day,” he complained. ‘I very 
nearly wasn’t here to receive you.” 

“Tt may not be a permanent arrange- 
ment,” Ramsey suggested; “but if they 
ask me what I think about'it of course I’m 
bound to tell ’em I can make the trip in ten 
days easy. You see my position?” 

“Naturally,” the agent protested; ‘but 
all my schedules for a year to come.are.on 
the basis of the old one. My freights— 
everything is arranged. I must have news. 
Here you arrive a whole day ahead of time 
and I am upset.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t grumble too much,”’ 
was the answer. ‘“‘The vice president, you 
know—wide-awake and up to date. If he 
wants to cut down the time of the voyage 
it’s our business to see things his way, 
isn’t it?” 

“Certainly—certainly,”’ was the prompt 
response; “but Captain Fallon—he says 
nothing about it to me in his letters or 
cables.” 

“Oh, Fallon!” 


i card, that Captain de Grasse.” 


Ao Ate, 


Ramsey laughed and his meaning was 
instantly caught, so that the agent became 
discreetly enthusiastic about quick Passages 
and modern methods and, as Ramse eX. 
pected, paid little attention to the detaile 
orders sent down by the port captain, — 

“Possibly he will retire, eh?” the agent 
suggested to the Marathon’s skipper, “ 
his friend, Captain de Grasse? A great o] 


y 


Ramsey was lazily interested, learned 
that theman spoken of was a former sailing- 
ship master and owner, and at all times a 
crony of Fallon’s, until the latter went up 
to the Coast and entered the employ of 
the Northern and Equatorial’s predecessor 
twice removed. Later the agent, ok 
noticing his guest’s growing absorption in 
the topic, entertained Ramsey with a fancy 
account of various expeditions supposedly 
made by De Grasse and Fallon many year 
before in search of an unknown islan ee 


concluded his narrative with a wave of the 
hand and a dry: pe: Pe 
“They say the old fellows never did get 
over the notion of finding this No Man’s 
Land. De Grasse never talks about it, and 
Fallon, of course, likes to forget such 
things now that he is running a big line, 
But you ought to meet De Grasse—a real 
character!” ere 
So pat to his wish was this disclosure that 
Ramsey could hardly conceal his impatience 
to meet De Grasse, and made immediate 
occasion to seek the retired skipper out at 
the Hotel des Basses-Pyrénées, a queer, 
obscure hostelry by no means watched by 
the vigilant police, but affected by a nc 
descript lot of men whose business seemec 
of a mysterious nature mostly, : 
De Grasse received the new com 


ing a specious show of respect and liking 
for the port captain. ene: 
Incidentally Ramsey made good use of 
the old chart Fallon had put aboard his 
ship for reference, and De Grasse’s withered 
cheeks glowed with spots of crimson when 
he learned from the younger man’s false 
lips that Fallon had asked him “‘to keep an 
eye out for land not down on the chart.” 
He fixed his bright old eyes on the solid 
face of the Marathon’s command 
drew-a long breath. voles 
“Did-he? Did he?” he cackled. “When 
was that?” eel | 
“Just before we sailed,” Ramse 
smilingly. ‘Come to me up on the brid 
and asked me what I knew of the seas 
down here and wanted to know what I 
thought of Captain Masters’ reports. I told 
him I didn’t take a great deal. of stock 
in them—never saw any uncharted lands 
myself; but I was perfectly frank in saying 
that I thought it a pity so many men 
laughed at such reports. There are places 
not down on the charts!” oe 
“Don’t I know it?” shrilled De Grasse. 
“But Fallon’s a clever chap, mind you. A 
hard-headed fellow — respected, and all 
that. So he says, says Fallon: ‘No need 
to let everybody know. We know! Too 
many fools are losing their ships by main 
bad seamanship and then reporting un- 
charted rocks and headlands not down in 
the Directory.’ And Fallon’s right.” 
Ramsey’s eyes glistened with double lust 
as he listened. What was this secret of 
these two old fools? Treasure? 
smacked his lips. And then his cloudy 
mind was illuminated by a brilliant flash: 
here was his chance to utterly destroy the 
port captain; to make him a laughingste 
in San Francisco; and, at the same time, 
to learn more about this mysterious matter 
of which old De Grasse was babbling. It 
may possibly be accounted to his credit as 
a man that he thought more of revenging 
himself on Fallon than of the treasure he 
was sure lay hidden somewhere near 
Tahiti. He devoted himself to De Grasse 


from that moment. : a as 
That elderly mariner had lived too long 
with his secret, and even Ramsey's uy 
attentions soothed sensibilities long kep 
raw by whispered scorn and silent peon 
tempt. He concluded presently that Fallon 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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a brass Bed 1s the Name of its Maker 


VERY process in the manufacture of brass beds 
presents alternatives which materially affect the 
strength and inherent merit of the bed, and 


the durability of the finish. 


The integrity and ex- 


perience of the maker afford the only assurance that 
the right alternative has been chosen. Appearance 
alone cannot be trusted; time and use show how the 


bed was really made. 


Simmons beds are built on 


honor—the Simmons name on the foot rail insures to 
you the utmost of value obtainable in a brass bed. 


See Your Dealer’s Exhibit of 


SIMMONS 


Simmons Brass Beds are offered in 
almost endless variety from the exqui- 
site period effects to the simplest and 
most inexpensive patterns. 

Manyare made from square tubing, 
simple, dignified, genteel—purposely 
devoid of ornament to meet the tastes 
of the most discriminating. Then 
there are others in both square and 
round tube more massive in frame 
and trimmings and more elaborate. 

There is a Simmons Brass Bed suit- 
able for every bedroom in your home 
no matter how exacting or difficult 
your requirements may be and all are 
finished in the beautiful new Simmons 
Gold lacquer—a characteristic and 
distinctive Szmmons Refinement. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed 


Simmons Company have placed 
high quality brass beds within the 
reach of every income, at prices as 
low as decreased cost of enormous 
production can make them, yet with 
assured built-in value to protect you 
from inferior materials or workman- 
ship. 

Most furniture stores can show you 
Simmons Brass Beds, style numbers 
4363, 4537 and 6410 and Simmons 
‘Silent Night’’ Coil Spring No. 
2452, pictured here. 

You’ can get just the design you 
want. If your dealer has not in 
stock a style that pleases, have him 


write us for a selection of illustra- 


tions. 
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(Woro ‘You ever fooled 
ny a talking machine ? 


If you ever Aeard a talking machine without 
seeing it, did you, even momentarily, imagine 
that someone was singing or playing? 


Probably there are few so unmusical as to be unable 
to detect the talking machine tone the very instant it is 
heard. There is one instrument, however, from which 
the talking machine tone is absent, an instrument 
which actually re-creates all forms of music in a way 
that deceives the most highly trained ear. It is Thomas 
A. Edison’s new invention, the 


EW EDISON 


This new invention has no coined trade name. It is known by its 
inventor's name. It embodies a new art, the culmination of four 
years’ research work by Mr. Edison in chemistry and acoustics, during 
which time he spent over two million dollars in experiments alone. 
It is not a talking machine. It does not give a mere mechanical 
and only approximate reproduction of musical sounds. It actually 


‘Re-Creates Music 


The word ‘*‘Re-Create,”” when used in this connection, is not a 
fantastic description evolved by a clever advertising man; it is an exact 
description of the actual result achieved by Edison’s new invention. 

Numerous great artists, singers and instrumentalists, have sung and 
played in direct comparison with Edison’s Re-Creation of their work, 
and the musical critics of more than one hundred of America’s principal 
newspapers, in the columns of their own papers, admit that they cannot 
distinguish between an artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


Read what the critics say 


Send to us and we shall gladly send you a booklet containing critiques 
on Mr. Edison’s new art, that have appeared in America’s leading 
newspapers, and which were written by their own musical critics after 
hearing these astounding tests. 


Watch your local papers 


for the announcement of a merchant in your locality, who is licensed 
by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell this new invention. 


A catalog and the name of a licensed 
merchant will be sent you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Dept. 2354, Orange, N. J. 
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The Miracle Girl of the Metropolitan, 
whose bewitchingly beautiful soprano 
voice was chosen for the first test to 
determine whether Edison had actually 
succeeded in achieving his ambition 
to re-create the human voice so per- 
fectly that his re-creation could not be 
distinguished from the original. 

Since then many other great artists 
have made similar tests —always with 
the same successful result. 

Hear Edison’s Re-Creation of Anna 
Case’s voice and then hear her at the 
Metropolitan or when she is on concert 
tour. This photograph shows Miss 


Case actually singing in direct com- 


parison with Edison’s Re-Creation of 
her voice. 
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26 children were poisoned last year in only 11 states 


Fly Poison Kills More Children 
Than All Other Poisons Combined 


For Safety’s Sake, Use 


Is there in your home, anywhere 
within baby’s reach, a saucer of 
arsenic poisoned paper floating in 
water, or a can with a sweetened 
poisoned wick? 

During 1915, 26 cases of fly poisoning were 
reported from 11 states; in 1914, 46 cases 
from 14 states. Fly poison kills more children 
than all other poisons combined. 

Yet fly poison still is left unguarded ex- 
cept in the homes where mothers have 
learned that the safe, sure, non-poisonous, 
efficient fly catcher and destroyer is 


The Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
Society comments thus in a recent issue: 


“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very 
similartothoseof cholera infantum; undoubtedly 
a number of cases of cholera infantum were 
really cases of arsenical poisoning, but death, if 
occurring, was attributed to cholera infantum, 

“We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices 
are dangerous and should be abolished. Health 
officials should become aroused to prevent 
further loss of life from their source. Our 
Michigan Legislature, this last session, ‘passed 
a law regulating the sale of poisonous fly 
papers.” 


The O. & W. Thum Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


How To Save 


_ Thrift can be made interesting when prac- 
ticed on the Partial Payment Plan. 


You may buy securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange by making a con- 
servative initial payment and regular 
monthly payments. 

Good securities will give you a satisfactory 
return both while you are paying and after 
you have paid for them. 


Send for Booklet 9, “ Partial Payment Plan." 


John Muir& ( 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Design No. 327 

by Jud Yoho 
Est'd Cost 
$3200, 


If you are planninga real home he 

—plana bungalowand consult my 

NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 
1916 De Luxe Edition 

pte the press. Compiled and written by a man of ex- 
cha aoe reputation, Contains interior and exterior 
1000 at by) - gives sizes of rooms, cost, etc., of the cream of 
built ee a Me distinctive, practical BUN GALOWS, actually 


: JUD HO, The Bungalow C 
7712 Bungalow Building SEATTLE, WASH. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
had been wrong in his hasty judgment of 
the Marathon’s commander and wrote to 
this effect. Ramsey, to whom the epistle 
was intrusted the night before sailing, 
tucked it away with the satisfaction of 
knowing that, whatever De Grasse confided 
to his old friend, nothing unknown to him- 
self would pass. Yet he was still without 
his clew to the mystery, and he waited 
impatiently while his host trod the creaking 
boards of the hotel veranda and dribbled 
bits of tantalizing suggestion. It was late 
when De Grasse, after staring moodily at 
the mist-veiled stars, croaked out: 

“You wouldn’t find that island, likely.” 

“T suppose it lies somewhere along the 
usual course?” drawled Ramsey, afraid to 
show his consuming interest. 

“Seeing Fallon dropped a hint to you, I 
might as well tell you more,” the other 
went on, winking his weary eyes rapidly. 
“T reckon Fallon never could ’a’ brought 
himself to tell—anybody; at no time. It’s 
his way—merely a hint from the corner 
of his mouth. That’s all.” De Grasse 
stopped and wagged his head. “I needn’t 
tell you that Captain Fallon never says 
more’n he means. He wouldn’t tell you, of 
course. But I see no harm in you. I can see 
for myself. And I’m just as much con- 
cerned as he is, when all’s said and done.” 

“Oh, if I could be of any help ——” mur- 
mured Ramsey with an appearance of rous- 
ing himself to be civil. 

““Maybe so! maybe so!”’ De Grasse re- 
plied. “The principal thing is, we aren’t in 


‘any shape to go out for ourselves and find 


the place. Not money enough. We did 
hunt for it—spent all we had. Now you’re 
running the Marathon—and suppose you 
edged a leetle off your course and picked up 
a bit of land, and wrote down the latitude 
and longitude on a bit of paper, and just 
passed it across to me or Captain Fallon 
some day on the Q. T.—why, it would ease 
our minds considable!”’ 

“Sure, I might do that,’”’ came the assent 
in Ramsey’s deliberate, rich tones; “but, 
as you suggest, I shouldn’t report it pub- 
licly. Too many skippers have got called 
down for that.” 

De Grasse laughed and cracked his 
knuckles between his pointed knees. 

“You understand, I see.’”? Suddenly he 
assumed an air of gravity. “Captain Fal- 
lon is not a man to forget a favor.” 

“T may fail, of course,’ Ramsey re- 
marked thoughtfully. “‘I suppose you know 
an approximate position?” 

“Fallon was so excited he got mixed up 
in his reckonings,’”’ was the answer. 

It burst from Ramsey’s full lips before 
he could catch himself: 

“Treasure?” 

“The greatest,’’ De Grasse said solemnly. 
“His wife. She was my daughter.” 

The captain of the Marathon stiffened, 
suspecting himself to be the subject of a 
jest. He silently cursed the old man before 
him, glaring at him through the starlit dusk, 
swelling with rage. But De Grasse mistook 
his silence for that of sympathy, and fatu- 
ously babbled on: 

“Yes; Fallon married my Sylvia in ’82. 
He was master of the Lady of India then, 
and he fixed up the quarter cabin for my 
daughter in the best style. ‘Sylvysh’ll never 
lack with me,’ says he, shaking my hand 
on the pierhead. And the tug took ’em and 
pulled the big ship out into the river, and 
they sailed away. Sylvia wrote from Cape 
Town. Ihaveherletter yet. It was mostly 
about Fallon and the weather they’d had, 
and the quick passage he expected to make 
from Auckland to San Diego. It was partly 
about Marjorie.” 

“Have I Did I meet her?” in- 
quired Ramsey, feeling for some clew in this 
mysterious tale. 

“Marjorie?”’ De Grasse said, lifting his 
voice a couple of tones. ‘‘No. She hasn’t 
been heard of for fifteen years. Poor girl!” 
He wiped his eyes. 

“T don’t understand,’’ Ramsey ventured. 

“Naturally,” the other agreed. ‘‘When 
Sylvia left me she brought my niece round 
to the house—I was living in Clapham 
then—and said: ‘ Marjorie will be a daugh- 
ter to you while I’m gone. You need some- 
body to look after you, father.’ That was 
how Marjorie came. A good-looking lass— 
pert. We called her Little Sister. When 
Fallon cabled me from here to come and 
help him after his shipwreck I gave Mar- 
jorie money for the next quarter’s rent, ten 
pound for herself, and the key. 
back,’ I told her. ‘Look to Mrs. Harrison 
when you need a woman to help you.’ Then 
I sailed for India and five months later 
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POWERPLUS 


COMFORT PLUS 


NLY the motorcycle engineering brains 
so typically Indian could have created 


both POWERPLUS and COMFORTPLUS 
in the wonderful Big Twin 


Never before, in its truly great history of remark- 
able mechanical advancements, has the Indian laid 
before motorcycle enthusiasts such a complete creation, 
such a matchless combination of motor ability and 
riding comfort as the new 


POWERPLUS MOTOR 


AND 


CRADLE SPRING FRAME 


Here are speed to spare and supreme riding ease 
—working together. 


A mighty stock motor that silently, cleanly, eco- 
nomically, reliably hits the smooth or rough trail to 
the tune of 70 miles an hour without “tinkering.” 


A magic-metal spring frame—Vanadium steel — 
cradling the rider at top speed over all road obstruc- 
tions in Pullman car comfort, lengthening the life of 
the machine, adding many miles to tire duration. 


The Powerplus motor owes its superior power to 
long stroke, light reciprocating parts, least friction. 
It is oiltight. Develops 15 to 18 horsepower, per 
dynamometer test —the greatest 
horsepower per cubic inch of pis- 
ton displacement of any stock 
motor. Picks up in 30 seconds 
from standstill to 60 miles an hour. 


The Cradle Spring Frame gives 
the Indian a riding smoothness 
surpassed only by power-driven 
vehicles that run on tracks! 


Send for beautiful 1916 Indian Catalog 
2800 Dealers — Everywhere 


1916 Powerplus 
Indian. Four 


models, $215 to $275 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


701 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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FREE Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs and woolens from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. 
Finest wedding or birthday 
gift. 15 days’ free trial. New 
Low Factory Prices. 
new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free, 


THE SA 


Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Concentrating on one car sim- 
plifies the problems of pro- 
duction and leaves the Dodge 
Brothers free to devote them- 
selves to a continuous process 
of improvement 


Not only to conform to the established 
Dodge Brothers standard, but to excel it if 
possible—that is the rule and the order of 
every working day in every department 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the touring car or roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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flat feet. 


Write for big 


View of arch 


says WH 
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youhave-to-say 


fine writing papers we have de 
but Reliable tests which are presented 


enable ANY man to judge paper quali 


Parsons Old Hampden Bond Free, if you write for it 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


ea rest the body and aid Nature to re- 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 


In our 62 years’ experience as manufacturers of 


a Write for Booklet and ge 
“3 Free10-dayTrial Offer = 
cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 


veloped a series of simple 
in detail in this little book 


> —‘How to Test Bond Papers,” They are practical—easily made— 


ty ACCURATELY. The 


booklet is handy, well illustrated, and comes with test samples of 


on your firm’s stationery. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
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walked ashore here in Papeete and found 
Fallon. : 

“«“Where’s my Sylvia?’ I asked him 
right away. 

““T don’t know,’ says he, staring at the 
ground. And he told me all about it. 

“The Lady of India had .taken the 
ground one fine evening, right in the open 
sea. Fallon was much surprised. He told 
me many a time afterward that he fell in 
a daze when the rumble started under his 
feet and he heard the crash for’ard, and the 
sticks buckled and the gear slacked down 
about him. He said he walked over to the 
lee rail and looked down into the water, and 
there was the sheen of a white reef there, 
just as plain as if it had been a plank in the 
deck. He couldn’t understand it; so he 
ordered the crew to furl and snug down 
what they could. 

“*T couldn’t think, with my ship all 
adrift up aloft,’ says he. So he cleared 
everything up by the light of the moon; 
and then he went below and fetched up all 
the charts he could lay hands on. There 
wasn’t any soundings marked within five 
hundred miles. 

“So I took my pen and looked at my 
mate,’ Fallon told me; ‘and I says to him: 
“This is Surprise Reef and we’ll mark it 
so”’’—which he did, with the position out 
of the dead reckoning.” 


“Then you have the position?” Ramsey ~ 


put in. 

“Such as it might be,’’ De Grasse as- 
sented. ‘But you’ll see what happened. 
The next day Fallon finds his vessel hard 


| and fast on the coral, farther on than ever, 


and not a chance to move her. There was 
twelve feet of water in her hold. And of 
course, Fallon says, there was no land— 
just the reef a fathom below the surface. 


Anyway, there he was and a tight fix to be: 


in, what with being out of the track of 
ships and fast on a bit of coral, and no 
telling when the weather might change. 

“So he took his mates to one side and 
explained to them they must make the 
twelve hundred-odd miles to Tahiti and 
get help, he and the wife staying with the 
vessel. So off starts the mates and the 
crew in two boats—the crew wouldn’t hear 
to sticking by the wreck—and that was the 
end of them! Said Fallon to me: ‘I gave 
’em ten days to get to land. When six 
weeks was gone I knew they’d met with 
disaster. Then come up that gale I told 
you about,’ says Fallon, ‘and I told Sylvia 
we'd better be leaving too.’ 

“But Sylvia was a good-hearted girl and 
didn’t want to quit the Lady of India on 
her bridal voyage. And Fallon said he no- 
ticed that the storm didn’t hurt the ship 
anyways much, the reef being circular, like 
an atoll, and with a deep. passage into it, 
which the ship had made by accident; so 
that she lay opposite the pass and inside the 
protection of the reef. On a smooth day, 
of course, you couldn’t see any breakers or 
any land; and a strange sight it must ’a’ 
been to see the Lady of India lying heeled 
over in mid-sea, with her sails furled, no 
wave curling under her sheer water and no 
wake whitening behind her. Like paint, it 
must ’a’ been. 

“But Fallon was worried. Hesaid hesaw 
the current getting stronger about the reef 
and things looked odd. There was only the 
dinghy left. 

‘So he thought and thought, with Sylvia 
singing beside him in the shadow of the 


main yard. The dinghy was on his mind. 


He didn’t believe it would stand up for the 
voyage to land in fair weather, let alone 
the bad slant he’d a right to look for. So 
he made out to be waiting for word. from 
the poor fellows who’d gone already. Then 
another thing happened, which eased his 
mind tremendously, as it explained how 
he’d run on a reef that wasn’t on the chart 
and made the future look safe. Either the 
sea got lower or the reef was heaved up 
higher; at any rate, one fine morning he 
came on deck to find the Lady of India 


high and dry, the coral whitening in the sun 


all round and the surf beating on a beach 
a hundred yards away. 

“““Noow,’ says he to Sylvia, ‘the thing’s 
perfectly plain. Surprise Reef is Real 
Island. Our ship is safe and I’ll leave you 
here and make a try for land and a port in 
the dinghy. I’ll be back in three weeks.’ 

“Tt was like Sylvia to want to go with 
him, but Fallon said ‘No.’ The vessel was 
safe and the dinghy a handful. His mind 
would be relieved, knowing where she was. 
So he launched the boat in the lagoon and 
put to sea through the pass, and. Sylvia 
climbed into the main crosstrees and waved 
her white hand to him as he sailed west.” 


April 15, 1916 


“He made Papeete all right, then?” 
Ramsey inquired. 
“He got in all right, being picked up out 
of his dinghy by a native canoe. He cabled 
me at London to come out, got a steamer, 
and left to salvage the Lady of India. When 
I arrived he was just back. He couldn’t 
find Surprise Reef!’ | 
“Ah!” the captain of the Marathon gaid 
in his orotund voice. : ! 
“No; he couldn’t find it,” 
said simply. : 
Having finished his narrative thus suc- 
cinctly, the old man relapsed into silence 
nodding his gray head and sighing. Ram: 
sey said nothing, for the situation appealed 
wonderfully to his growing hatred of th 
port captain; he relished it, as men of his 
kidney taste the huge, complete jests of 
destiny. His heavy visage, concealed in 
the darkness carefully, did not express his 
sentiment; but De Grasse peered over at 
the sound of his voice when he finally spoke, 
“Funny that Captain Fallon should for- 
get where he left his bride!” ie 
“He didn’t forget,” was the querulous 
response. “I told you he made the position 
of the reef by dead reckoning. His chro- 
nometers, he said, were out of order.” 
“Tt’s a long time since then, isn’t it?” 
Ramsey demanded. eee | 
“Thirty years gone.” : } 
“And he never found her—his ship?” the 
Marathon’s commander went on as if slyly 
feeling his way to a splendid dénouement. 
““No,’’ De Grasse repeated. “Never.” 
“Then your daughter is dead,” was the 
firm assertion. a 
Instantly the old man started to pace the 
floor again. ee 
“A hundred things might haye hap- 
pened,”’ he whispered. “A vessel might 
have come along and taken her off. She 
would leave a message for Fallon, of course. 
Some native canoe might haye made the 
reef—or a missionary schooner.” ce 
“In that case I presume you would hear 
from her,’’ Ramsey insisted. “4 
“Perhaps,” De Grasse admitted. “But 
suppose she thought her husband was lost 
in his dinghy? Or the vessel that rescued 
her was bound for far-away ports? Orsup- 
pose a thousand things that have happened 
at sea and may happen again.” = 
“And suppose another thing,” Ramsey 
boomed through the dusk: “Suppose there 
wasn’t any Surprise Reef and Captain 
Fallon told you the yarn to cover himself. 
What then?” ; eer 
“Then you think she is dead?” De Grasse 
whimpered as if conviction had e last 
seized him. “Thirty years gone! Fifteen 
since Marjorie disappeared.” ; 
“Ah, Marjorie!” Ramsey said in an 
altered voice. “I had almost forgotten her. 
You said it a 
The other stirred uneasily on his feet and 
the captain of the Marathon saw his thin 
profile move against the oblong translucence 
of the window. ae 
“‘She was always to look after me while 
Sylvia was away,” he murmured. “But 
she grew up and young men hung about, 
and she left one foggy morning in a cab 
while I was shaving in the back parlor. A 
pert, foolish girl!” Sa | 
Ramsey longed to shout with laughter. 
“A girl, you say? How—how old was 
she when she—took that cab?” Pes 
“Thirty-one,” De Grassesnapped. “Left 
me shaving in the back parlor—took a 
cab and never came back! As if there 
hadn’t been trouble enough!” , 
“‘T assume she ran away to get married? 
was the response. ; 4 
“Play acting,’ the old man corrected 
him, adding in extreme disgust: “Left 
London for the States and never came back. 
Left me to look after myself and come out 
to Papeete, and live in this hotel. 
“Does she know where you are 
Ramsey continued. ; 
“How do I know? No word from her at 
all. Fallon looked her up. Never saw 
Only information he got was that she ha 
gone as an actress with some troupe— 
changed her name.” d 
“She will come back,” was the unexpecte 
statement, given with the same assurance 
with which Ramsey had announced that 
Sylvia Fallon wasdead. DeGrasse sat down 
and stared at this visitor who was $0 Pos 
itive. me 
“You have seen her?” pneeithe 
Ramsey hesitated a moment over 
falsehood; then laughed. pr a 5 
“Quite so! I heard her: tell abou a ; 
uncle—oh, I recognize the story, captal * 
Odd I should have run across her. 5 
(Continued on Page 81) ro 
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The casual observer . will instantly understand why the 
brutal strength shown i in the oversize axles, motor, trans- 
‘mission, etc., of the VIM delivery car compared with light, 
delicate parts of the cheap pleasure car, absolutely dis- 


qualifies the | latter for delivery service. 


The pleasure car is designed to give pleasure performance; 
all its parts lightened to give maximum speed on hills and 
_otherwise; such cars. ordinarily require overhauling every 
twelve to cighteen months; the. reason for their certain 
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Only One inHundreds Canfvlave Quakers 


Just as precious stones are cut individually, so is each QUAKER TIRE 
built —with painstaking care and slowly. Then, the rubber of every 
QUAKER is tempered as finely as a watch spring to give the tire the 
exact degrees of hardness, toughness, tensile strength, elasticity and 
resiliency. These things restrict quantity of production, but insure 
quality of the product. Therefore, with present facilities, “Only One 
in Hundreds Can Have Quakers.” 


Study this dissected 
tire. 

Note the sturdy tread, 

the special binder strip, 

the thick resilient cushion, 

the multiple plies of Sea Island 
cotton duck. 


THE CHIEF ESSENTIAL of perfect pneumatic 
tires is the ability to absorb shock with consequent 
comfort to passengers and the reduction of car- 
racking vibration. 


UNTIL QUAKERS WERE put on the market 
progress in the development of the shock-absorbing 
property of tires had not kept pace with the improve- 
ments and refinements of automobile construction. 


PRIMARILY THE CONDITION was due to the 
fact that but little advancement had been made 
in the treatment of tire rubber—the method of 
‘““curing’’ having remained practically the same since 
the discovery of vulcanizing. 


WE UNDERTOOK THE TASK of discovering a 
way to secure the qualities desired in rubber for tires. 
The result was tempered rubber. This was five years 
ago, and, still QUAKERS lead—setting a standard 
and making ‘“‘the tire of the future”’ a reality. 


THE ADDED STRENGTH and resisting power 


imparted by tempering the rubber tell in increased 
mileage. Users, everywhere, say: ‘‘QUAKERS are 
MILES CHEAPER.”’ 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is also made of tempered 


rubber, and is unusually elastic and strong. 


Probably there is a Quaker Dealer near you. His 
name and address will be sent on request to the 
Factory Sales Dept. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. sccco:: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc.,is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 


(Continued from Page 78) 

De Grasse got to his feet with extraordi- 
ergy. : 
bel ee tell her I’ve been looking for 
her,” he said shrilly. ‘She must come 
right home. Here she’s been gallivanting 
in cabs and steamships and railroad car- 
riages, leaving her poor old uncle to stop in 
a hotel ! Tell her to come right back. What 
would Sylvia say if she found out? Just 
put that up to her.” — ia ; 

“T will,” Ramsey said hastily, astonished 
at the old man’s credulity and equally em- 
barrassed at thought of what he was in for 
to make good his play. It struck him that 
the old man was mildly insane, and in his 
cunning, dark mind he decided that Fal- 
lon had found his father-in-law easy prey. 
For what end? Ramsey smiled to himself. 
This story of a wreck, of an island that rose 
from the sea, of a woman waiting on a van- 
ished ship, appealed to him as a magnificent 
fiction. But back of all the mystery was a 
real secret—treasure! De Grasse was only 


a tool. 

“And you think Captain Fallon will start 
out again for this lost reef?” the captain of 
the Marathon pursued. 

“Tt’s only a matter of time and money,” 
old De Grasse quavered. “That’s why 
Captain Fallon went up to the Coast when 
we got broke. ‘I’ll go crazy down here,’ 
says he. ‘I can’t make money or play the 
man, thinking of my Silvy. I’ll go some- 
where else and make the money and not 
come back till I have plenty.’ That’s what 
he said.” De Grasse peered at his visitor. 
“But if anybody sh’d find the position of 
that reef before, it would help out. Fallon 
wouldn’t have to wait.” He sighed. “And 
Sylvia wouldn’t have to wait.” 

Ramsey sucked in his cheeks and then 
»xploded: 

“She had to wait, all right!” 

“You see, nobody takes much stock in 
strange islands,” the old man continued. 
‘Fallon saw that. ‘We'll keep it a secret,’ 
ays he. Earnest about it, he was. ‘I’ll 
1ever more sleep in a bed till Sylvia shares 
t,’ says he solemnly to me.” 

The captain of the Marathon gaped, hav- 
ng a vision of the old port captain staring 
it a bed whose covers had never been 
urned down in thirty years. He suffered 
| feeling of repulsion: Fallon wasn’t hu- 
nan. Then another thought broke in on 
im and the sweat oozed on his forehead. 
tamsey was not a man of lively imagina- 
ion; he was even afraid of strange fancies 
S$ some men fear strange shapes. And it 
ame over him like a very profound con- 
iction—an incredible and astounding be- 
ief—that the highly ridiculous, improbable 
nd fantastic story he had just heard was 
rue; that there was a Sylvia Fallon scan- 
ing the empty sea from the sagged cross- 
rees of a wreck; that islands unknown to 
nan did exist; that old De Grasse, maun- 
ering about alost daughter and a missing 
lece, was sane; that Captain Fallon end- 
ssly dreamed of a bride swallowed up 
hirty years by the shimmering distances of 

tropic ocean. It made Ramsey savage, 
esentful and merciless. He rose. 

I imagine you reported the Lady of 

re lost at sea?” he said ina deep, steady 
oice. : 
“What else could we say?” demanded De 
asse. “The ship was gone and all the 
rew. Tobesure, Captain Fallon was ashore 
nd had taken a steamer off on a salvage 
rulse. But nothing was found. What 
ould we say? We took the insurance.” 

Ah, the Insurance!”’ Ramsey said once 
lore, mastering the overpowering sense of 
1e reality of the mystery and seizing on 
1¢ common, solid explanation of an insur- 
nce fraud with peculiar satisfaction. 
allon Says to me the day we had to 
ive up: ‘Nobody would believe uS,’ Says 
e, e can’t prove anything and the 
‘overnment’ll make trouble if we don’t 
take some kind of a report. So we let it 


9 as Missing!” 
And | lived high on the insurance 
ee Ramsey laughed. 
Tasse’s voi i 
ister, ce was stronger, his tone 
went to the joint-stock compan 
lat owned the Lady of India. We didn’t 
uch 4 penny of it, captain—much as we'd 
<e to’a’ had the money to hunt the reef.” 
Such facts could easily be verified, 
tought Ramsey shrewdly, and made no 
ee question. He had gained sufficient 
T als purpose and left the old man with 
any confidential expressions of sympathy. 
* ust: wait and say nothing to Captain 
re he concluded. “It’s better a se- 
et, of course. But maybe I’ll pick up the 
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bearings of that reef. Never can tell, you 
know.” 

“That’s it!” De Grasse eagerly assented. 
“That reef’s somewhere, and some man’ll 
find it. If you sh’d happen to run across it 
just mark the position down ona bit of paper 
and slip it to Fallon. He’ll know what to 
do with it.’ 

Outside the hotel and in the soft: dark- 
ness the commander of the Marathon raised 
his set face to the stars and triumphantly 
blasphemed. 

“T’ve got him now! Anyway you look at 
it, Fallon’s got to go and have a look-see 
at the island I’ll report finding. Even if he 
thinks I’m lying, he daren’t take a chance. 
He’s got to go—and I’ll be the next port 
captain of the Northern and Equatorial.” 

It will be observed that, in spite of all his 
efforts to disbelieve, Captain Ramsey was 
proceeding on the assumption that what 
he had heard from the whispering lips of 
Lemuel de Grasse was the simple truth. 
Eleven days later Ramsey met Captain 
Fallon’s harsh demand for an explanation 
of his disobedience of orders as to speed 
with a prompt: 

“I felt I must report a disaster, sir.”’ 

“To your ship?” came the sharp query. 

Ramsey shook his head. 

“No, sir. During the early morning 
watch on the seventh day out I saw what I 
took to be the masts of a full-rigged ship 
ashore on a low island. I was unable to de- 
tect any signs of life aboard, but in the 
uncertain light I thought I made out a 
signal of some sort in the forerigging. This 
was about fifteen miles to the south’ard of 
us.”’ 

Swiftly Fallon’s fingers riffled the leaves 
ot the Marathon’s log book. 

“No report of all this,’”’ he said huskily. 

“No, sir. I fancy I should have reported 
it, but I recalled this office’s instructions 
relative to my reports, and I—well, the 
charts give no land in that position, or 
within seven hundred miles of it. I said 
to myself I’d better make certain a report 
of this will be of some use; so I steamed to 


. Papeete as fast as I could. There I found 


no vessel of any kind was overdue and no 
vessel reported missing in several years in 
those latitudes. Consequently I felt that 
it would be best for all concerned if I 
turned in my report to you. You can do as 
you see fit.” 

Fallon did not raise his eyes for a long mo- 
ment. When he didso Ramsey’s conscience 
pricked him momentarily. ‘“Swallowed it 
whole!” he thought with amazement. 

“I suppose you’d better let me have a 
note of the ship’s position and a brief 
statement of what you and the watch 
officer saw,”’ the port captain said. 

“Watch officer be hanged!” Ramsey 
said loudly. “I run my ships myself when 
it’s a particular matter like this. No officer 
saw this; fact is, soon as I glimpsed the 
thing—and mighty queer I thought it at 
the time!—I sent him about other business. 
Thinks I, No foolish talk about this! If I 
come tramping into port first voyage from 
Tahiti with a report of an uncharted island 
Captain Fallon’ll chart me! So I never let 
on—just dropped you the word as a matter 
of business.” 

“You did alter your course and run 
down—a little—toward this—er—island, 
captain?” 

“Me?” demanded Ramsey with every 
appearance of resenting a subtle attack on 
his integrity. ‘Mails and passengers to 
port was my orders, and all I dared do was 
turn the engines up a little faster, so that 
if there was need of help being sent—some 
vessel overdue—I could warn the authori- 
ties in time, sir.’ 

“Very well!” Fallon responded and dis- 
missed him. 

When the captain was gone, with his 
stiff swagger and restrained air of impor- 
tance, the port captain smiled bitterly at 
the bit of paper on which Ramsey had 
marked the position of the fictitious land. 
No one knew more surely than Fallon that 
the report was in all likelihood a purposeful 
lie; and he knew exactly its efficacy, its 
nicely calculated result. Lie or not, he 
could not know except by personal experi- 
ment, and he dared not risk anything on 
his moral certitude that Ramsey was de- 
ceiving him. : 

There was but one thing for him to do— 
go! Though instinct told him the Mara- 
thon’s commander was lying, feeble reason 
urged that Ramsey would not be so foolish 
as to risk the displeasure of the vice presi- 
dent by such a report were it not true; that 
the younger man could know nothing of the 
elder’s secret; that in any case the pat 
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Seven Years and a Million Dollars 


have been spent to perfect these long- 
wearing, good-looking, flat-lying, odorless, 
color-fast, reversible 


_ Buy one for your porch this 
~ summer and you will see at 
once why you will want them 
in any room in your house— 
even in every room. 


In your office you will want 
them for their long life, their clean-cut and rich appearance; because 
they won’t wrinkle or kick up and because ordinary sweeping retains 
their original brilliance. 

Now you see why it’s been worth while to keep on trying to pro- 
duce a rug of linen though others failed—a rug made from American- 
grown flax with the wonderful wearing qualities of linen. 

Their wide range of solid colors enables you to carry out the most 
effective decorative schemes by matching your rugs with your hang- 
ings, upholstery and wall coverings. For rooms unavoidably dark, 
Klearflax Rugs may be obtained in plaids, stripes and, for places 
where the most wear comes, in the famous herringbone weave. 


““Seven Years and a Million Dollars” 


is the title of a booklet which tells you how much time and money have 
been spent to perfect this American rug from American-grown flax for 
American people. It will be sent to you without charge upon request. 


At all leading stores where rugs are sold 


WESTERN RUG CO., 212 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
Room 1910 
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[ster 


“It ends comparison”’ 


The men who built it have for years 
been making the chassis, axles, springs 
and other essentials of best-known 
cars. The satisfaction and value they 
have thus given motorists is now 
combined in Hollier Eight. 


There is no existing standard of value 
which would suggest its price. The 
eight-cylinder motor, developed to its 
highest point of smoothness of per- 
formance, and built together with the 
whole car, certainly merits your care- 
ful consideration. 


Write for our special booklet, ‘‘The Eight 
Among Eights.” 
TWO MODELS: 


A roadster and a five-passenger, $985 
A larger five-passenger at $1185 


Made complete by 


The Lewis Spring & Axle Co. 


31 Hollier St., Chelsea, Mich. 
DEALERS: Wire or write 


us today for available terri- 
tory. No delay in delivering 
the Hollier Eight. 


Model 168 
five-passenger, $1185 
f. o. b. Chelsea 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS (gic 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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TORREY 


Razors 


make 


: smooth 
GOOD work- shaving 
man can al- Mi . 
ways do good Tan : a daily 
work, but he does orrey 


delight 


you always 
shave clean 
and smooth, 
because it has 
the perfect shay- 
ing edge. Adjusted 
to glide over the face 
attheright angle. Cuts 
close, without pulling, 
without roughing the skin. 


A Real Man’s Razor— 


this beautiful razor is one of the finest 
examples of Torrey skill in razor mak- 
ing. It guarantees comfortable shaving. 
If your dealer hasn’t Torrey razors, write 
to us; we'll tell you where to get them, and 
send you FREE booklet,‘‘How to Shave.”’ 


The Torrey Honing Strop has no equal 


his best with good 
tools. Where you 
find one you find the 
other. 


Starrett 
Tools 


are almost invariably found in 

the kits of expert workmen. 
hey are recognized through- 

out the wor San 

as standard. ; 


Send for free 
Catalog No. 20-E. 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 
“The World’s Greatest 
Tool Makers” 
ATHOL, MASS. 
New York London Chicago 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


book, paper. 


Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Print for others, 


y, rules sent, 


Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


| of a fact. So he drew a sheet of paper to 
_ him and wrote to De Grasse that very hour: 


_ trip of our rival’s steamer. Say nothing to 
| anyone. Be ready when I arrive. I inclose 


| vessel. 


| 1t would be just for a little while. 
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circumstances were good evidence in favor | 


“Dear Captain: I’ll be down on the next 


draft on Sydney for charter of available 

Provision and clear for Honolulu. 
“A, FALLON.” 

Having written and so settled the im- 


mediate future, the port captain allowed 
himself a moment’s full-hearted cursing of 


| Ramsey. It relieved him somewhat and he 


managed a grim smile when a clerk entered 
and announced a lady to see him. 

“‘ Another wife wanting to know why her 
husband doesn’t get a passenger packet 
and a regular run,” he thought, and pre- 
pared his usual quiet, polite and firm denial 
of baseless hopes. It may be remarked here 


| that Captain Fallon did not think it none 
| of a woman’s business to interfere—other 


superintendents used the word—in a hus- 
band’s affairs; consequently he was liked 
even by those whom he most curtly refused. 
But the first glance at the visitor who en- 
tered his door told him that this was no one 
he knew. 

“Madam,” he said promptly, ‘‘what do 
you want me to do for you?” 

“My name is Stance—Mrs. Stance,’ 
was the response. “I came to ask you 
about Captain Ramsey.” 

“You are going as a passenger on the 
Marathon?”’ he inquired, watching the 
velvety eyes for something to identify a 
strangely familiar face. 

“No,” she replied, seating herself with 


| an alertness that seemed a little odd in one 


sobuxom. ‘‘Weareengaged to be married.” 

Fallon leaned back and breathed a polite: 

“ Ah, yes!” 

‘And he wants me to do something,” she 
went on. “‘I have done so many things in 
my time—without asking! But now I must 
be sure.” 

“Of what?” Fallon demanded. 

“Of all that he says—whether it is true.” 
She flushed and her dark, opaque eyes 
seemed to glow faintly. “I don’t mean 


| whether he thinks they’re true—what he 
says—but whether the facts are so!” 


CNG 99) 
es? 
“‘T know he’s been made commodore of 


| your fleet and will have the Marathon as 
| long as he wants it,’’ she went on simply. 
| “But there’s something else—down in 


Papeete. Captain de Grasse is looking for 
his niece. He calls her Marjorie. Reginald 
thinks I ought to go down and say I’m Mar- 
jorie—to save the old man’s life. He says 
Then 
we could be married.” 

Captain Fallon’s lips opened, but he said 
nothing, seeming to be in a state of extreme 
bewilderment. 

“Captain Ramsey doesn’t know it— 
hadn’t an idea of it; but it struck me prob- 
ably I ought to go. Not that my uncle ever 
did anything for me. But—you know all 
about it. Must I go?” 

“Must you go?” 
77 Why? ” 

“T’m Marjorie de Grasse,” she returned. 

There was a profound silence. Mrs. 
Stance sat easily in her chair and watched 
the port captain’s face. Its expression was 
one of vague perplexity. 

“‘T never heard Did you find Aunt 
Sylvia?” she murmured. 

With a crash Captain Fallon thrust his 
heavy desk from him a couple of feet across 
the floor. He rose and said harshly: 

“How much of all this does Ramsey 
know?” 

“Nothing,” she assured him. ‘I married 
in the profession—an actor. Hedied. I came 
to the Coast five years ago. I met Reginald 
when he was mate in the Pacific Steam, and 
we gotengaged. I never told him Iran away 
in London tobemarried. And What’s 
the use of talking too much? I learned 
long ago to keep my mouth shut. I didn’t 
want anything more to do with Uncle 
Lemuel.” 

“Then you arc Marjorie! And I’ve been 
looking everywhere for you.” 

Fallon looked thoughtfully at his visitor, 
nodding. 

‘It seemed too funny for anything when 
Reginald came and asked me to go to 
Papeete and play niece to Uncle Lemuel,” 
she remarked. ‘At first I thought he 
knew—but he doesn’t suspect, even. It 
was just a play with him. He had found 
an old man—half-dotty, he says—and he 
thought it would be fun for me and be kind 
to the old man.” 


muttered Fallon. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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plant. 


But only one grade meets — 
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Sterling PeppermintGum, 


That is a cool, lasting 
Peppermint which comes 
from Michigan. 


Yes. We think it’s good, too. 


And we guard cleanliness. 
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War on Prices 


"AR cut off the sup- 

ply of aluminum from 
Europe—prices in America 
skyrocketed. While preparing to 
meet these conditions, by advanc- 
ing my prices, I madea fortunate 
buy of aluminum at less than 
present market value, which 
enables me to offer 


Fireless Cooke 


Priced Way Down 


It will be a year at least before I can again offer the | 
Rapid at my present special low prices. Lam. ee. { 
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Cooker complete, equipped with pure Alumi As th 
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Write today for big special offer, 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Home on My 
Personal Money-Back Guaranty 


I want you to use the Rapid 
Fireless Cooker this way for 
30 days. Then I want you to 
take a vote of the entire fam- 
ily and yourself. If all of you 
don’t say that younever had 
better meals, more whole- 
somely cooked, I want you 
to return the Rapidand I'll 
return yourmoney atonce. 
Send for Big FREE Book 
and special low price of- 
fer—book of 150 recipes 
by famous chefs FREE. 
Send postal today. 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 114, Detroit, Mich. 
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|| NY program of any sort by any artists you choose 
is yours the instant you want it if you own a 
Columbia Grafonola. 


mol have a wider field to select from than the 
richest season in the most renowned musical centers 
of the world. 
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All the great artists of the world, all the great orchestras and 
famous ensembles are ready to perform for you at a touch. You 
may even summon artists whose genius is only a memory now, but 
whose art lives on beyond them in imperishable records, and lives 
again in the notes of the Columbia Grafonola. 


The artists ¢hemse/ves—absolutely, to the last intimate touch 
and inflection—are there in personality, though they may be absent 
in person. The rich, round, full tone of the Grafonola is reality 
itself. ‘‘Hearing is Believing.”’ Hear the Grafonola to-day — 
there is a Columbia dealer near you. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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“Why, I dropt a dime, an’ I’m making it worth me while to pull up the plank.” 


Buying another tire of the same make to save the allowance due onan undelivered guarantee isa very similar performance. 


UR tires are guaranteed for 5,000, 6,000 


and 7,500 miles. They needn’t be, for 


it doesn’t do you any particular good. 
Save in the rarest instances, it brings you noth- 
ing. Cases when Kelly-Springfield tires fail to 


yield their guaranteed mileage are nearly as 


scarce as hen’s teeth. 


But the buying public expects a guarantee 
when it buys a tire, and we’re willing to con- 
cede that to its prejudices. 


Normally, Kelly-Springfield tires yield 8,000 
to 10,000 miles—often 12,000 or more. Why 
shouldn’t we be willing to guarantee 5,000 
miles or more, if it makes any one any happier? 


If there were any doubt of their yield- 
ing 5,000 miles, we would only guarantee 
them for 4,000 miles, or even less. We 
are not selling guarantees; we are sell- 
ing tire service. We don’t want bicker- 
ing over guarantees; we want satisfied @ 
customers only. 


Once you buy a Kelly-Springfield 
tire, you keep right on using them. You 
forget about mileage, guarantees, or 
anything else but service. 


That’s why we are embarrassed by 
orders we cannot supply; why our 


users are willing to order their tires before they 
actually need them. 


We don’t like to be in that position, and dis- 
appoint loyal customers, but you can’t increase 


the production of hand-made tires overnight. 


We never have made machine-made tires. 
We have always built in mileage by hand. Of 


yativer ar’ye « Join I Bt stick ing that dollar bill doon that crack? 


course, the tires cost more, but the service jus- 


tifies the cost. 


Few users get a chance to try Kelly- 
Springfield tires until they have tried other 
tires, for we cannot afford to meet price com- 
petition to equip cars at the factory, unless the 
car manufacturer can afford to pay 
our price. 


Springfield user, but don’t expect to 
get Kelly-Sprinefield tires without 
ordering them in advance—unless 
you’re born lucky. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York 


““Going to Market’ 


Send ten cents for the new game, 


If you want to know about the 
service they give, ask any Kelly- 


You can scrape your face 
with any old razor. A rapid, 
easy, clean shave — Shaving 
Satisfaction —requires a blade 
that shaves. 

Penn Blades are made scientif- 
ically right. Each blade, made 
of Shefheld steel, is separately 
tempered, ground, honed and 
tested — made to shave. 


PENN AFETY 


4 Blades e® that Shave 
is the means of using the blades 
right — proper balance, proper 
weight, proper shaving angle. Has 
a smooth guard. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


Penn Safety Razor with 5 Blades That Shave 
costs one dollar. Positively gives REAL 
shaves—Shaving Satisfaction—or your dollar 
back. You can't lose,and you CAN GET 
Shaving Satisfaction with Penn Razor and 
Blades. Go right 
to your dealer 
and get one— 
or, if he does not 
have il, send us 
a dollar today— 
we'll send one. 


A.C. PENN 
Incorporated 
100 Lafayette St. 

New York City 
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in each town to ride and show a new 1916 


model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
i} special offer on asample tointroduce. 
| DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
| ANA days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
Aw) Particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
h\ga4) Made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
(iN) at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
> Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
7 ike and $17.60. A few good second-hand 
] bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 
_ Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


“AD CYCLECO., Dept.M-55, CHICAGO 


Do You Need 
A $10.00 Raise? 


RTHUR E. ROGERS, of Rhode 
Island, found that the salary from 
his regular position was not sufficient 
to keep pace with the requirements of a 
growing family. So in spare moments 
he began to take subscription orders 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Today he writes: 


4 


“My profits from Curtis work 
are averaging well over Ten 
Dollars a week. This year my 
profits are increasing to the 
point where I can put the sur- 
plus into a savings fund that 
will some day buy me a home 
of my own.” 


Mr. Rogers is one of the thousands of 
men and women who in their spare 
ume are securing from Curtis work 
the extra money that they need. We 
want more representatives. If you 


need more money, we'd like to hear 
from you. 


Agency Division, Box 342 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
“All this sounds preposterous. to me,’’ 
Fallon said. ‘Such things don’t happen, 


do they? First, you run off and none of us | 


can get word of you. Then Ramsey gets 


to be master of the Marathon, after becom- | 


ing engaged to you, and finds your old uncle 
and wants you to impersonate yourself. 
Marjorie, tell me the truth!” 

The woman brushed a plump hand down 
the front of her skirt and smiled slightly. 


“That’s the truth—part of it,” she an- | 


swered. ‘‘Of course I knew who you were. 
After I left home I did my best to forget 
Uncle Lemuel and be a good wife to Stance. 


But when he died and left me stranded out | 


here on the Coast I pretty nearly made up 


my mind to come over and see you—you | 


were superintendent of the Oriental then. 
But I was always independent, you know. 
Forget and let forget! is my motto. So I 
stuck it out and before long I was run- 
ning a nice little boarding house. That’s 
how I met Captain Ramsey. I guess you 
can figure the rest out yourself. I kept 
after him to get in with the Oriental. He 
didn’t seem able to make it. But I man- 
aged to work things so he had a chance with 
the Marathon, and then—the rest was easy. 
You ought to know me!”’ she concluded 
with a hard laugh. 


Ramsey didn’t manage one way, you knew 
you could come to me.”’ He raised his bleak 
eyes. ‘It’s just as well you didn’t. I don’t 
trust Captain Ramsey.” 

“A woman has to trust a man some- 
times,’ she responded vaguely; ‘‘but I never 
let on to Reginald—not for a moment.” 

“ec Why? ” 

The bluntness of the question did not dis- 
concert her. 

“T know him pretty well,” she told him. 
“And if he knew all about you and the Lady 
of India, and Uncle Lemuel, Reginald 
would have schemed.”’ She lifted her lumi- 
nous eyes. “I may have quit Uncle Lem- 
uel, all right, but I always reckoned that 
family affairs were family affairs.” 

“You think he would have—he might 
have—used that knowledge—wrongly?”’ 
Fallon suggested. 

“Reginald wouldn’t have thought it 
wrong,” she said promptly. ‘‘He’d have 
thought it was all right. I found out the 
insurance was paid on your ship.” 

““A good many people had a share in the 
Lady of India,’ the port captain reminded 
her. “You ought to know there was only 
one thing to do, and that was to let the 
ship go posted as missing. Just because I 
made a mistake, and—thought something, 
was no reason the other owners should 
suffer. Anyway, nobody could ever have 
explained the matter.” 

“Not with you and Uncle Lemuel still 
trying to find the ship again,’ she remarked. 
“But I didn’t tell, and I don’t intend to— 
unless it’s necessary.” 

“It won’t be,’”’ Fallon answered briefly. 
“T’ve resigned.” 

“Then Reginald will get your place?’”’ she 
cried. 

“Possibly. Was that what you came to 
see me about?” he said. 

““‘No—about Uncle Lemuel. If he’s 
really very old and sick and needs me, I 
thought it would do no harm for me to go 
down. Reginald will think I’m simply play- 
ing niece, and nobody will be really the 
wiser.” Mrs. Stance smiled. “But I 
thought I’d better have an understanding 
with you first. You might make trouble.” 

“How?” His tone was chilly. 

“By telling Reginald. Reginald thinks 
you're plotting against him. Andif he found 
out I was really Marjorie, and your niece, 
too, he’d have no use for me.”’ Mrs. Stance’s 
face was serious. “‘Men are funny.” 

““Then you expect to marry him?” Fal- 
lon demanded. 

She bit her lip. 

“We're engaged. But he’s ambitious 
and I guess sometimes he thinks I’m hardly 
society enough to be the wife of the su- 
perintendent of this company. When he 
wanted me to go down to Tahiti and play 
Marjorie I knew he was planning to get rid 
of me. If I were once down in Papeete as 
Uncle Lemuel’s niece, you see, I’d be stuck 
there. I couldn’t give myself away, he 
thinks. I’d have to stick it out. But, see- 
ing I am Marjorie, and you know it, that 
doesn’t matter. See? So long as you don’t 
tell him, I’m all right. And with Uncle 
Lemuel’s money I’d be really worth while 
marrying.” 

“T don’t doubt that Captain Ramsey 
would see the force of your arguments,” 
Fallon responded grimly. ‘‘And you want 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


The typewriter that completes the 


modern business organization 


“T see,’”’ Fallon said thoughtfully. “If | 


HE Royal Typewriter is necessary 

to make a big business organization 

complete. It was invented and is de- 
signed and built to meet the typewriter 
needs of the business world soday. 


It is the finishing touch to that office effi- 
ciency which the aggressive business organ- 
ization must have. 


It fits exactly into the Azgh standard of or- 
ganization of personnel and of equipment 
that the live business house must maintain. 


It rounds out the effectiveness, the sureness, 
the exactness, the specialized ability of the 
organization. 


It ends excessive repairs, because it is built 
for long life and for the finest work. It is 
bought with the confident knowledge that 
it will zor have to be ‘‘traded-out’’ after one 
or two years of use. 


And this very quality of excellence is what 
makes the work done on the Royal stand 
alone as an exhibit of superiority. The 
precise harmony of all moving parts, the 
swift and sure mechanical response, the 
perfect presswork —all these enable the 
typist to do more work, to do it better — 
and to do it with much less effort. 


Compare the work. Get the facts. Know 
the Royal. Put it to the deciding test of 
actual results in your own office, under 
your own working conditions. The user 
of but ove Royal enjoys the same advantage 
as the organization which requires a hun- 
dred and more. 


Write for 
“Facts About the 
*Trade-out’ ” 


—a little book which 
doesn’t mince words in 
telling the story of the 
typewriter. Every type- 
writer owner or user should 
have it. We want to place 
a copy in your hands. A 
postal will bring it to you 
free. 


Telephone or write us zow, and a representative 
will call. A demonstration does not place you 
under the slightest obligation. Let the Royal 
prove itself to you and for you. Then come 
to your own conclusion. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


302 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“The Nation Wide Success of. 


-LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 


| Rests on the Solid Rock of 
~SQUARE- 


_ DEALING”, 
fd» 


*““Asan organization they have 
ample capital at their command } 
and acredit of the very first class. 


‘The individuals composing 
the organization are substantial 
and responsible, st anding high 
in the esteem of Bay City’s citi- 
zens and business men. 


customers. 

“Their integrity and fair deal- 
ing stands unquestioned, after 
twenty years of active manufac- 
turing and progressive merchan- 
dising with clients in all parts of 
the United States.” 


houses. 
$40,000. 


Superior Service 


Complete plans furnished. All material 
cut-to-fit, direct to you in one shipment, with 
precise instructions for erection. 


Highest Quality 
Lumber and mill-work highest grade. Clear 
finish inside and out; clear flooring; clear sid- 
ing; best grade hardware, lath, plaster, paint 
—everything. (Kitchen cabinet included.) 


Let Us Save You Money 


group of prominent men recently came from a nearby city, and, 
after investigating our company, left an order with us for 150 
They figured that the Lewis Method saved them a clear 


Before You Build—Read 


Great numbers of home-builders come to Bay City to 
investigate our company and find out how Lewis-Built 
homes are made. 
ness, they buy from us. 
plain facts of Lewis- Built economy — superiority — 
satisfaction. 

As to our business methods and integrity, we refer you 
to the letter quoted at the left, from the Peoples Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank of this city. 


Buy Direct From the Producer 
well-established, owning its own forests and mills, located in the 
heart of Michigan’s timber industry. 
best materials at the lowest figure. 


Invariably, if they really mean busi- 
There is no dodging the big 


TheLewis Manfg. Co. 
is well-financed and 


It has direct access to the 
This saving we give to our 


We sell many houses to per- 
sonal friends and neighbors. A 


Biggest Savings 


61 per cent of our sales come from people 
who have been recommended to us by satis- 
fied Lewis-Customers. Why? Better homes 
for less money. 40 per cent saved in labor. 
18 per cent waste eliminated. 100 per cent 
worry avoided. 


Write today for our 112-page Home 
Book, showing over 100 houses from $278 
to $3000. Enclose 4c in stamps for postage. 


“New A. G. LEWIS, President “Glencoe” 
Sheridan” LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 6 Rooms 
Department 491 Bay City, Mich. $780 


A HOME GARDEN TOOL 


ANSWERS ALL PURPOSES FOR 
THE GARDEN OR LAWN 


Blade made of finest steel. 
Note shape and five cutting 
edges. 


Works Coming» 
or Going 


Send ONE DOLLAR and we 


will deliver, prepaid anywhere. 
STAMPS ACCEPTED 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


City National Bank of Dallas, Texas 
National Bank Commerce, New York City 


HOUGH PATENT HOE CoO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


References : 
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For Social Play 


Congress Playing Cards, by Art designed 4 
To please the eye and entertain the mind (&¢ 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


To educate your chil- 
dren,supportafamily, pay off amortgage, 


<4 


dress better, buy a home or automobile? 
“Anyone that is in need of money and willing to work can sell 
World's Star hosiery and underwear anywhere. I knew abso- 
lutely nothing about selling goods, and it was with a sinking 
and heavy heart that I started out. Well the first three days I 
sold $60.00 worth of goods and made fifteen dollars for myself, 
and at the end of the first year I had sold more than $1200. IfI 
had more time to spend on the work I could double my sales 
here." So writes Mrs. W. S. DeWitt of Florida. 


World's Star 
Koni 


Hosiery and 

Underwear 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the sameas they have 
done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home town. No previous experience is necessary —we show 
you how to make money inan easy, congenial and profitable way. 
Weare known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy — 
thequality holdsthetrade. PROMPT DELIVERIESand PRO- 
TECTED TERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story. 


CLUB INDEXES iT 


PLAYING CARDS | 


Ror Gener Peon 


The Non-skid tread of Bicycle Playing 
Cards girdles the World 


~ Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


EVENING POST 


to know whether I’ll keep quiet and let him 
have his own way—or think he has?” 

“That’s it,’ she assented, evidently re- 
lieved. ‘“‘You know, a person can make 
plans ‘and do a whole lot of things, and just 
as everything is going all right somebody’ll 
step in the door and spoil everything. I 
don’t want you to walk in and say to 
Ramsey: ‘You thought you’d fool us; but 
we fooled you!’” 

“Still ” Fallon let his head droop on 
his chest in deep thought. Gradually his face 
cleared. ‘‘I see what you want me to do,”’ 
he said. ‘‘You want me to say you aren’t 
Marjorie—you want me to refuse to be 
taken in—is that it?” 

Mrs. Stance nodded. 

“And what will be the end of this—of 
this double deception?”’ he inquired. 

““When he’s got your place, and a chance 
to go higher, he won’t dare—he can’t—leave 
me out of his plans.”’ Her eyes were barely 
lit, opaque, lusterless. “I’ve learned that 
a woman gets what she wants by manag- 
ing,’ she concluded. 

Captain Fallon’s sardonic face was un- 
usually pale. 

“Ym sorry, Marjorie. I guess this is a 
pretty hard life all round. But—is Regi- 
nald Ramsey worth your while?”’ 

““He’s the best I can do,”’ she responded 
bitterly. ‘‘Oh, I’ve learned a lot since I left 
Uncle Lemuel!” 

Fallon nodded. 

“T see. All right! But I’m afraid Cap- 
tain Ramsey isn’t worth your while.” 

“But he’s done so well!” she whispered 
nervously. ‘I’ve managed him so far so 
that he has gone ahead. I mustn’t fail.” 

It was exactly as if the good-looking, 
carefully preserved woman before him had 
unfolded her long history of making the 
best of poor material, of sorry planning for 
the impossible, of fervid hope and frigid 
fear. And the end of her tragedy was still 
in the future. Fallon winced. She had 
built all her imagined happiness on sand, 
on the unstable foundation of a petty and 
foolish man. 

Ramsey? Fallon’s eyes seemed to see 
again the glinting seas under the equator 
running into mysterious spaces, driven by 
incalculable forces, supreme over all the 
plans and plots of men. Those seas had 
rolled over his own youth and buried some- 
where in the vast Pacific all that he held 
dear. They had swallowed up the hopes and 
lives of many men, and until the dawn of 
eternity they would still destroy and efface 
and make men’s ambitions void. Ramsey 
had challenged those seas—and Marjorie 
Stance would lose. Yet 

“Are you in love with the man?” he 
croaked, and waited for her answer as if 
for an oracle. 

“Does that matter?” shereturned coldly. 

Fallon sighed. Ramsey was without the 
saving grace of being loved. 

“Tt matters,” he told her wearily, “‘when 
the time comes; when you'll have to ask 
yourself the question whether you love him 
enough to save him from himself. There 
is such a time, Marjorie! There’s an hour 
in every man’s life when some woman asks 
herself that question: Do I love him enough 
to save him? And that’s the hour when a 
man is saved—or lost.”’ 

She was silent. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Kick Sultle 


MAN who lives in Savannah and owns 

a plantation in Chatham County, 
Georgia, bought a mule with a reputation 
for owning a set of gifted and hair-triggered 
hind legs, and shipped her out to his place 
to be used in plowing for cotton. 

A Sunday or so later he visited the plan- 
tation. The darky whose particular job it 
was to care for the working stock came 
limping up to him to report. 

“Jim,” asked the owner of the plantation, 
“does that new mule kick much?’ 

“Kick?” said Jim. “Boss, dat dar mulekin 
kick de sweetnen’ right out of yore coffee!’ 


fl Correction 


R. ROGER W. BABSON, in an article 

that recently appeared in these col- 
umns, made the erroneous statement that 
the street-railway system of San Francisco 
“ds owned by the United Railways Invest- 
ment Company, which in turn is owned by 
the Philadelphia Company of Pittsburgh.” 
As a matter of fact, the Philadelphia Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh is controlled by the 
United Railways Investment Company. 


‘T ODAY, with 

leather prices 
higher than ever, it 
is important that you 
buy good shoes. Try. § 
a pair of Florsheims, | 
become convinced 
that $5 or $6 will give 
you longer service, 
permanent style and j 
absolute comfort. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer — 
for the style you prefer. 
Look for name in shoe. — 


“Styles of the Times” — 


free bookle-—and name — 
of local dealer on request. ¥ 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 


The 
Piccadilly } 
Baie \ 


ee mous Paintings 


FAMOUS FAM 


[Pee reproductions 
of world’ s greatest “old 
masters’”’ in actual colors. 
Hand mounted. New process. 
Looks like canvas. ready 
for framing. 2 sumptuo s vol- 
umes. Over $5,000,01 h 
of paintings shown, re 

ing the finest examp: 

each of the famor 

Galleries. Publish 
operation with C 
famous London — 
ers. Introduction — 
Chesterton. — Lif 
characteristics of artist 
pany each reproducti 
mere collection of pict 
a real library of art. 
Sent on Approval. 
Special price, pay as 
Prompt action nece: 
for full descrip 
markable free trial 
postal will do, but 
FUNK & WAGNAL 
Dept. 597 Ne 


Only $1 
This Stov 
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an hour to 
Sent by prepa! 
post. Sendiny 
lar To-Day. 


We should like to hear from | 
who wants to get a baseball su 
bat and ball: without one cent | 

Sales Division, Box 343 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadel 
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RUST this sunny, 

whole-souled fellow to 
know what’s what. Can’t 
fool him with something 
“just-as-good.” Welch’s is 
his. drink, and Welch’s is 
what he gets—at the foun- 
tain and at home. 


Try serving your men folks with 
Welch’s. Make Welch’s the fruit 
juice at your breakfast table. Sug- 
gest it to them as a refreshing 
health drink against office fag. 
Always keep Welch’s on hand 
ready for any evening affair. 


Remember, Welch’s is the stand- 
ard in grape juice. Dependable 
quality has made it so. 


Be sure to get Welch’s. Buy it 
by the bottle, 10c and up. 


If for any reason you cannot obtain 
Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a 
trial dozen pints for $3 (express prepaid 
east of Omaha). Sample Junior bottle, 
10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 


““Welch’s Ways.” Ninety-nine ways 
to serve Welch’s. 


“Going to Market” isanew home 
: game for little folks or Srown-ups. 
ON Send 10c in stamps for your set. 


Welch’s won the Gold Medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition—highest 
award. How could it have been 
otherwise! 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Welch Grape Juice Company Westlield, NY 
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The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


is manufactured in the Milwaukee factory 
of and guaranteed by The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus in the 
world. More than $25,000,000 worth of 
Cutler-Haminer Apparatus is in daily use 
on land and sea. 


Make inquiries concerning The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co.—look us up in Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s—inauire of your banker—ask 
anyone in the electrical trade what our 


standing is — and then ask yourself 


whether it is likely that we would stake 
our reputation and place our guarantee 
on the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift if it were 
not exactly what we represent it to be. 
Realize that if it were not an absolutely 
dependable device as it has been proven 
to be by extended and exhaustive tests 
under every conceivable condition, we 
could not afford to take the chance of 
backing it with our unqualified guarantee. 


Magnetic gear shifting is not an 
experiment. It is an accom- 
plished fact—it is here— 
you can get it on some 

cars NOW. 


Send for this 
Book 


We have issued a 32- 

page booklet describing 

The Cutler-Hammer Gear 

Shift in simple, under- 

standable language. You 

will want to read it before you 
buy your next car. 
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Before You Place Your Order 
for Your New Car Make 
Sure You Want to Buy Now 


Why? 


Perhaps the manufacturer of 


your favorite car is one of those who 
after exhaustive tests on their own cars have 


approved the C-H Gear Shift. 


Maybe his new 


model with the C-H Gear Shift will soon be an- 


nounced. 


If so, it will pay you to wait for the 


MAGNE TICE 


Anyway, get the name of some fortunate dealer whose cars are 
already equipped with the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift. Ask him 
to let you drive the car yourself. Then note how easy gear 
shifting has become—“‘“‘ push button easy.”’ The battery does all 
the work. See how readily you negotiate the congested dis- 
tricts—your eyes need never leave the course ahead—both 


hands are free to guide the car. 


Then watch the slow getaway of 
other ‘‘sixes’’, ‘“‘eights”’ or even the 
““twelves”’ as you slide by, for you 
will have shifted gears with light- 
ning speed while they are still reach- 
ing for the awkward out-of-the-way, 
still in-the-way hand gear shift lever. 
Take “‘her”’ with you and soon you 
both will realize that the C-H Mag- 
netic Gear Shift has substituted 
science for skill and made the large 
touring car as easy and safe to han- 
dle as Milady’s electric. Chattering, 


clashing or stripping of gears is im- 
possible. You push the button on 
the steering column—the battery 
does the rest and does it so easily 
that it consumes less current to 
shift your gears than it takes to 
blow the horn. You will find the 
pleasures of driving wonderfully in- 
creased. Then you will resolve that 
your next big touring car will be a 
family car indeed. Simplified driv- 
ing will have made it so. 


We are not permitted to give information in regard to the unan- 
nounced models that will be equipped with the C-H Gear Shift. This 
can be obtained only from the automobile manufacturers themselves 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Controlling Apparatus For All Purposes 
Factories: Milwaukee and New York 


Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco 


C-H Magnetic Control is used 
on U. S. Submarines : 


Many Bridges are C-H 
Magnetic Controlled 


All Push Button Lamp Sockets - 


are a C-H Product 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


four of them might be playing cards, 
be Gilbert spread out a trick he would 
y with pretended abstraction: 
“aw Peters to-day.” Peters was an 
chitect. ‘‘Great fellow, Peters! He’s 
wked out the finest little set of plans you 
er saw—cheap too—for remodeling that 
rlin place. I must bring ’em round and 
ow ’em to you, Constance. You’d be 
erested—artistically, I mean.” ; 
And then Mary Reeves would put in: 
“Oh, now, Gilbert, forget your old Carlin 
ice and play your hand”’—which did not 
| 


That type of gaucherie kept recurring. 
would not have been so trying, perhaps, 
Reeves had, once and for all, thrown the 
ng out in the open and had it over with. 
t he did not; he kept skirting everlast- 
ly round the idea; he seemed unable to 
2p away from it. 

Finally Parker, in an attempt to get the 
son out of their relations, took Gilbert 
de and told him flatly that he should 
ver buy the Carlin place. 

He imagined that Reeves might be a 
le sore after the brusqueness of the re- 
f; but he was not. Ames would have 
od him better if he had been. But he 
od to laugh away the embarrassment of 
‘moment, and then presently turned the 
lation to his own account by exacting a 
ictant promise from Parker that he 
uld preside at a Bigger Wellesville din- 
, which he was organizing for the pur- 
e, as Parker knew, of boosting’ some 
lying lots he had in hand. 

\mes disliked public dinners; he was 
th to lend even a qualified indorsement 
Reeves’ scheme, but he gave his promise, 
ause at the moment he was anxious to 
w his friendliness. Later the scheme 
ted out miserably; some estimable 
zens lost money and Ames came in for 
rtain amount of mild censure. But that 
; after Mary Reeves had made her own 
ticular play. 

arker and his wife always contended 
t, irksome as the Reeveses had in one 
7 or another made the relation between 
two families, and persistently as Gilbert 
ght to identify himself with and utilize 
prestige of the president of the General, 
ertheless their friendship might have 
n salvaged had it not been for Mary 
ves. Ames had been in his new job 
ut four months when, one evening, she 
st in upon them and began by telling 
ker good-naturedly thatshe wasashamed 
im. Presently it developed that the 
is of her reproach was that the General 
no welfare work for its employees. She 
it on and amazed Parker by the amount 
iformation she had gathered about such 
k throughout the country. It did stril-e 
as odd that so worldly minded a person 
Mary Reeves should be consumed with 
Itruistic an idea. But he thought little 
his point then; and when finally his 
| wife, to whom Mary had been talking 
istently of the plan, began to catch 
e of the other’s enthusiasm, he took up 
sideration of welfare work in real earnest. 


Mary Reeves Shows Her Hand 


t length he decided that something 
ild be done, and an entire floor of the 
manufacturing and office building was 
side for rest rooms, lunch rooms, read- 
rooms, and so on. Then came the ques- 
ne fees manage this important 
ng of the company; and M 
ves =e her bind : ve! 
was with a sickly smile that Parker 
the true depths of their friend’s philan- 


pic feelings and it was with an even 
e sickly smile that he observed her 


- One evening, when the welfare 
it Was iN readiness, his wife, Constance, 
eto him and asked whether he had any- 
Mm mind as manageress. He told her 
no selection had been made. 

ell,” said Constance, “Mary Reeves 
a sister who’s teaching school in the 
t. She’s poorly paid, very much alone 
unhappy. Mary says she knows a great 
about welfare work and is just the per- 
for the Place, I wish you’d give the 
Tatry. I’ve promised Mary to do all 
n to ope you.” 

y In the world did you make an 

Promise?” Ames was 5 ae : 


> 


“T know I shouldn’t have, but she gave 
that big luncheon for me the other day— 
and you remember that set of books she 
sent Donald’’—Donald was the Ameses’ 
boy—‘‘for Christmas; and—oh, they’ve 
been awfully kind! I’m sorry; but please 
do this for me. Give the sister the job.” 

Mary Reeves’ sister did get the job. In 
three months she had made a ridiculous 
failure of it and was discharged. Not hav- 
ing her former position as school-teacher, 
she was thrown entirely upon the Reeveses. 
She lived in the Reeveses’ house, ate the 
Reeveses’ food, cut into the Reeveses’ in- 
come. 

Little by little, as that situation con- 
tinued to drag itself out, Mary Reeves’ first 
disappointment turned to resentment, and 
then to a settled feeling that an injustice 
had been done her sister. 

Moreover, in all intercourse with the 
Reeveses it was difficult to escape the dis- 
charged sister’s presence. The result was 
that the relations between the two house- 
holds grew thinner and thinner. Gilbert 
hung on as long as he could, forever at 
Parker to join some new club or organiza- 
tion, to subscribe to some public movement; 


now and again attempting to awaken inter- | 


est in the Carlin place. Very thoroughly he 
contaminated the little there was left be- 
tween them; and finally, in sheer ennui, 
disgust and _ self-protection, the Ameses 
threw up all further semblance of friendship 
and let the Reeveses die out of their lives. 
“We, did our best,”’ said Constance sor- 
rowfully; and Ames knew this was true. 
“Tt was simply that they were not able 
to stand our success,” he told her grimly. 


Fishing for Tips in General 


Meanwhile developments had been run- 
ning along, not only with the Tuttles but 
with Chester Dalton, Parker’s cousin, and 
his wife. So far as Margaret and Paul 
Tuttle were concerned, nothing decisive 
had arisen, though upon every occasion 
when the families had forgathered there 
were small but nevertheless real evidences 
of the soundness of Norman’s theory that 
complete ease was impossible between em- 
ployer and employee; and Parker was find- 
ing it a strain to enact the réle of superior 
in his office and of equal in his home. Thus 
it had been with the Tuttles; but with 
Chester and Lucy Dalton there had been an 
issue. 

Within perhaps a month after Parker had 
taken up his new duties Chester, in a new 
checked suit and red necktie, strolled one 
morning into Ames’ office, peeling off his 
chamois gloves and observing that he had 
dropped round to look over the “new dig- 
gings.’”’ Parker doubted that this was all 
he had come for, but said nothing and 
bided his time. Dalton was pretending to 
glance casually round the room when he 
said: 

“Everything booming, I suppose?” 

“What do you mean—everything?” 
asked Ames, always suspicious of this kin 
of his. 

“Oh, the General.” 

“Yes; the General is doing nicely.” 

“Very nicely?” asked Chester pointedly, 
and now on the alert. 

For a long minute Parker studied him, 
and the young man smiled a cool, insolent 
smile in return. 

“Why do you ask?”’ demanded Ames. 

“Oh, come now!” ejaculated Dalton. 
“Don’t hedge. Is she going up or is she 
going down?” 

“What?” 

“General, at 76.” 

Parker swung round in his chair and 
looked out of his broad window. He knew, 
to a dot, almost, what the stock was going 
to do; but he had no intention of telling 
anyone else, and most particularly his 
cousin. If he told Chester that individual 
would be in a broker’s office within twenty 
minutes. The broker would be most cer- 
tain to conclude that Ames’ own cousin 
would have reliable information in regard 
to General; the broker might, indeed, by 
some roundabout device, buy or sell on his 
own account, and maybe on a scale large 
enough to affect the price. No doubt, too, 
it would get about that Chester was really 
acting for Parker, and then presently it 
would be declared that the stock was being 
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MILES” 
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PUNCTURE-PROOF 
PNEUMATIC 


HE ordinary automobile tire may remain 

sound and efficient another month or 

only another hour. CHANCE governs its 
life. LEE PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC 
TIRES live their designed existence—construc- 
tively armored against chance of Puncture and 
Blow-out. The pneumatic principle is retained 
as the illustration clearly shows. Regular inner 
tubes are used. 


THICK ZIG ZAG TREAD 
BREAKER STRIP 
CUSHION 
THIRD IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELD 
SECOND IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELD 
FIRST IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELD 
CARCASS OF SEA ISLAND FABRIC 
--PURE RUBBER FRICTION BETWEEN PLIES 


The World’s Greatest Pneumatic Tire Improvement 
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PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 


TWICE GUARANTEED 
GUARANTEED PUNCTURE-PROOF. LEE Puncture- 


Proof Pneumatic Tires are Guaranteed Puncture-Proof 
under a cash refund, and in addition are Guaranteed in 


writing for 5,000 MILES OF SERVICE. 
PUNCTURE IS PREVENTED by three layers of small 


impenetrable discs deeply embedded in the cushion of 
the tire, so exactly overlapped that any sharp object is 
deflected before it reaches the carcass and inner tube, 
and puncture is made impossible. 


Amazing Mileage is Secured by toughening the rubber 
and increasing its resiliency with the admixture of 
“vanadium” under the LEE Process. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “25” 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Look up “Lee Tires” in 
your Telephone Directory 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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Z BE one to get a set of high- 
grade Fisk Bicycle Tires 
(fancy, colored, non-skid treads) 


FREE. This is a bicycle year 


IS 


Write for : Li ] hib Se 

< ARYL. —a bicycle club year—there 
Terao “2 will be a lot of fun for all. 
Telling All We Axd ; : 
About the i nd we are going to give 
FREE Offer away 100 sets of Fisk 


* Tires to 100 Fisk Club 
Secretaries—a_ beau- 
tiful club banner to 
each club—and 
arm-bands (col- 


ored) to club 


all about how to 
form the club; the 
officers and their 
duties; how to con- 
duct club meetings; ISP \\ 
how to arrange club WAN Nw 
runs; complete flag - 
signal code. If you 
own a bicycle, motor 
wheel or motorcycle, 
or if you are going to 
have one, get this book 
right away and be sure 
of your full measure 
of fun this summer. 
The Book will be sent 
FREE on request. 


Fisk Club Chief 
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TELL TOMORROW’S 
Pen forecasts the weathersto Weather 

~_ 24 hours in advance. 
r Notatoy butascientifically constructed 


gf instrument, working automatically. 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 


SavesTime~ 


and Pencils f[ 
Use the Chicago in your § 
Home and Office. Neat, 
Strong, Nothing to get 
out of order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
You can’t afford to be without _ f 
it. Order by Name through 
your dealer or direct, $1.00 
postpaid. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co, 
1360 Garland Bldg. 
Chicago 


An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interesting by the little fig 
ures of the Peasant and his good wife 
who come in and out to tell 

as IE = A you what the weather will be. $ 
[oavi White Size 614x734; fully guaranteed. 
TO Postpaid to any address in U.S, 
Agents Wanted or Canada on receipt of ... 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. S, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


ADDRESSING , 


AND BILLING 


This little $30 Addressor serves 
every purpose of addressing on 
any list of 5000 names or less 
of any $150.00 motor machine. 
It also makes best known 
ribbon-print fill-in for proc- 
essed circular letters which, 
when signed personally if 
desired, and posted in lots 

of 20 or more require only 
One-Half Postage 


of typewriter fill-in work. 


TALC J 


CATALOG 


FREE ff 


Rent, light, water, telephone, dues, premium, assessment; or’ 
other NOTICES OR BILLS of fixed amount, or twenty or more 
of same or each like amount but different address 

FILLED-IN, DATED and ADDRESSED at one operation by 


This MOST EFFICIENT little 


“ASSISTANT SECRETARY” 


BOOKKEEPER — BILL - CLERK — SHIPPING - CLERK 
Costs only ONE-TENTH LABOR and ONE-HALF POSTAGE 
of Pen or Typewritten Bills 


MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, or 
279 Broadway 538 So. Clark 620 Main St. Wells-Fargo Bldg. 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
And other Principal Cities 
Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Addressing Machines. 
Makers of hand, foot and motor Addressors for every purpose 
and size list from one hundred to one million names, 
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dangers presented themselves. 

““Come across, Parkie, old boy! 
sport! I need the price.” 

That brought Ames from his reverie; 
and with much care and great considera- 
tion he devoted half an hour of his precious 
morning to an attempt to make Chester 
see why his request for a tip could not be 
granted. The time was wasted; Dalton 
had evidently reckoned that, with Parker’s 
promotion, stock-market killings were to 
be his daily portion. 

The next morning Chester called again. 
He was less breezy this time and came 
sharply to his point: If Parker would not 
help him pick up a few dollars in the mar- 
ket he could at least have the decency, as a 
relative, to help him, Dalton, out of a bad 
pinch and lend him five hundred. 

Now the fact was that, despite Parker’s 
income of thirty thousand a year, he did 
not at the moment have five hundred that 
he could conveniently lend to his cousin. 
Since the day of his elevation to the pres- 
idency it had seemed to him that he 
had been caught up in some vast money- 
consuming mechanism. Hundreds of de- 
mands of one sort or another, which had 
never been made upon him before, had been 
pressed almost hourly. Charities, personal 
loans, dues to new clubs, office subscrip- 
tions, subscriptions to organizations, a mul- 
titude of drains upon his bank account 
that his friends and acquaintances had sud- 
denly begun—apparently without the least 
compunction—to urge upon him. 

At times it had seemed to him that not 
only all his past and present but all his 
father’s and his mother’s, his wife’s, his en- 
tire family’s pasts and presents, were rising 
up to storm him and delve into his purse. 
Individuals of whose very existence he had 
only a shadowy idea seemed to materialize, 
each one with a monetary request. He had 
been amazed, staggered, at the concen- 
trated rush that had been made at him. 

And not only did every one of those 
suppliants expect him to do the handsome, 
the liberal thing—triple as much as they 
would ever have expected before—but none 
of them seemed to take into account that 
he was but one of a veritable army. Many 
of those appeals he had denied; some of the 
cases were too fanciful even for his instinc- 
tively obliging nature. But many he had 
been unable to refuse without the risk of 
serious offense. The result had been that 
his standing with his banker was not appre- 
ciably better than it had been when he was 
an ordinary practicing lawyer. He tried to 
say a little of this to Chester Dalton. 


The Army of Polite Grafters 


“Oh, bunk!” pronounced his cousin. ‘If 
you don’t want to help me say so. But 
what’s five hundred to you? Nothing— 
absolutely nothing!”’ 

Dalton got the money under a promise to 
repay it in four months. The four months 
passed—the money was not repaid; but, 
instead, one evening Lucy Dalton came to 
eae She did not refer to the loan, but 
said: 

“Parker, I understand you're fitting up 
a whole floor of your building for welfare 
work. Can’t you arrange so I’ll do the 
decorating?”’ 

“No!”’ Parker told her flatly; for if there 
was one thing more than another about 
which that great man in Wall Street would 
be relentless it was nepotism. ‘‘The matter 
of the decorating of the floor is all in charge 
of the company’s purchasing agent. He’ll 
eall for bids. Put in your bid with the 
others.” 

“But suppose I don’t get it?” 

“Well, that will be because you don’t de- 
serve it. For your sake I’d be glad if you 
did secure the work, Lucy; but I can’t— 
honestly can’t!—raise a finger to help you 
get it.” . 

““That doesn’t sound like you a bit, Par- 
ker—not a bit.” 

; “You never asked me for anything be- 
ore.”’ 
P ““You never had a chance to help me be- 
ore.”’ 

“T haven’t a chancenow. You just think 
I have.” 

“Oh, Parker! Why, you’re absolutely 
the head of that great business.” 

““Am I?” he asked sourly, reflecting that 
neither Lucy Dalton nor many others knew 
of that blunt, gruff man in the East, who 
was omniscient and omnipotent; and that 
exactly as her husband had overestimated 
his purse, so she, like scores of others, had 
overestimated his power. Most people, he 
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realized, believed that the General M,. 
ufacturing Company was a_ bottom, 
money pot, with which he could do aboui: 
he chose. i 

Chester’s wife took a reproachful . 
parture. Shortly thereafter Parker he;; 
that she had entered a bid for the decor. 
ing and that it was far too high. Hay 
had this information come to him wt. 
Dalton called again. Ames had not x; 
his cousin for some time. 

“Well, young man,” said Parker a lit: 
sternly, ‘““what have you got to say , 
yourself?” | 

“Concerning what?” 

“Well, concerning that five hundred, | 
one thing.” 

Ames saw Chester regarding him w; 
supreme contempt. There was a pause a) 
then Chester Dalton unburdened hims. 
It marked the end of Parker’s relatic: 
with his cousin and his wife, and thereaf, 
Chester and Lucy ranged themselves w: 
the growing number of Parker’s detracto. 
Of course they never gave a veracic: 
narrative of the break; indeed, so far ; 
Ames and his wife could make out, th; 
never gave any narrative at all. Wh 
Chester was asked about Parker he wou! 
content himself, it seemed, with some su 
observation as: | 

“Well, you see, really I don’t know. 1: 
don’t see a great deal of each other a) 
more. After Parker got so deucedly hi 
up in the world we rather discovered tl: 
we weren’t cut out of the same pi¢ 
after all.” | 


The Crop of Disgruntled Relativ; 


And Lucy, at a mention of the Ames, 
would lift regretful eyes and, with a kind! 
Becky Sharp sigh, bring forth: 

“Poor Parker! Poor Constance! Ch. 
ter and I feel dreadfully about them.” 

But upon the occasion of Dalton’s fill 
talk with Ames there were no reticenc, 
malicious or otherwise. Chester almost spi: 
tered in impotent wrath and told Parl: 
that nothing could have been easier :' 
him than to have swung the decorating }j) 
to Lucy, and that if he had done so ? 
would now have his five hundred bai. 
Besides, he said, Parker never would ha: 
been asked to put the five hundred up: 
all if he’d only been halfway decent wi! 
his information about the price of Gener. 

“Why, with a wink and a nod at t 
right time—something no one would ey; 
be able to pin on you—you could have f 
me right. Same way about that matter! 
Lucy’s. But no—not any more for Parl: 
Ames! Nothing friendly like that sir 
you’ve got to be such a high mogul. Fe 
is, I don’t believe you care a hang wl: 
becomes of your relatives—the only blo! 
kin you’ve got. You’re as hard as it 
Success has spoiled you—that’s what: 
has! And then dunning me on top of it | 
for the miserly five hundred!—mere |! 
money for you. Oh, don’t put up any! 
that poverty stuff with me! If you're shi: 
there’s something mighty well wrong wi! 
your life. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

And thus the Daltons dropped 0. 
Needless to add the loan was not repa. 

“Very likely,” commented Conw’ 
some time afterward, “they have work! 
themselves round to believing that th 
don’t owe the money at all.” | 

“How could they —possibly?” ask! 
Parker. 

“Oh, easily enough,” answered Norm: 
“Tt’s been my observation, when a m! 
attains a big success in this world, tl 
somehow or other his family manages ) 
get an idea that they have a distir’ 
equity in it—ought naturally to share 
Also, I’ve noticed that the more impov! 
ished, the more impecunious and down-ar’ 
out the relatives are, the stronger this cc 
viction. With the Daltons, three-quarts 
of the trouble is disappointment. Whe 
with the most rudimentary sense of 1 
protection, you refused to let them wo: 
you, it was more than they could star 
The other quarter of their anger arises rc: 
an abysmal ignorance of what the pel 
dency of the General involves in an offic 
way, in a personal way. How co 
understand? Chester’s never held a } 
spectable, responsible job in his lite 

Late spring, eight months follow! 
Parker’s appointment, found, of the t 
families with whom a year previously 
Ameses had been upon more or less 2 
timate terms, only the Tuttles maintain, 
the externals of friendship. But wit 
Tuttles matters did not seem to oe 

(Continued on Page 9 fi 


LOGWOOD 


The swinging lines of this 
model harmonize splen- 
didly with the present 
fashions in men's clothes. 
Accommodates the stylish 
large-knot cravat. 
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RUE style is part Fashion and part Adaptation. 

For not every collar-style can become every man. 
The problem is: Find a collar-style which becomes you. 
That is your best style. 


The collars shown here are all authoritative in 
style. Three are decidedly smart. The Foxwood is 
frankly conservative. All four styles are cut and 
stitched in a manner befitting ‘‘Troy’s best product.” 
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q 
™ . 
GRAYWOOD FOXWOOD JETWOOD 
A formal type of collar. Beauti- While the points of this collar Goes particularly well with the 
fully made. Holds its shape and measure 2 inches, the neckband normal or longish face. High in 
body through endless tubbing. tapers to one inch in front. Medium- back for style. Medium in front for 
Becomes almost any face. height appearance plus extreme comfort. Typical of E & W skill at 
comfort for the full face. designing. 


2 for 25 cent 


Collars 


EaRL a witson “She best Style is your Style 
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S Paul Revere rode in the defense of his country, 

so the necessity may come for you to ride— 

not on horseback this time, but in an automobile, 
infinitely fleeter than any horse. 

As Revere’s horse could have been disabled by a 
faulty shoe, and his ride brought to a halt before it 
was well started, so may your next ride—whether 
it be for pleasure or on a serious mission such as 
Revere’s—be stopped by a faulty tire. 

Revere Tires bear the same name as Paul Revere, 
and that name stands for instant willing service. 

Because they are so well made, of such scientific 
construction, Revere Tires wear remarkably well. 


| “The Eighteenth of. April 


‘A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark, 


That kindled the land into flame with tts heat. 


So through the night rode Paul Revere.” 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


* = * 


* * * 


The ‘R’ Tread lends distinction to them, and at 
the same time gives them anti-skid qualities rarely 
found in a tire. 

‘Then there is in them a resiliency that makes them 
seem as fully alive as the famous horse on which 
Revere rode. 

Their durability, their anti-skid qualities, and 
their aliveness, combined with the fact that they 
cost but little more than the average plain tread 
casing, make Revere Tires most remarkable values 
at their prices. 

The next time you buy a tire, buy a Revere ‘R’ 
Freadt 


(Continued from Page 90) 

‘ere had been incidents, such as that 

ich arose in reéquipping a day nursery 
the Wellesville poor, in which both 

wgaret Tuttle and Constance Ames were 

‘erested, which were sad harbingers. An 

‘Jay of three hundred dollars for. the 

‘gery had been desirable. Mrs. Tuttle 

jJertook to gather contributions. Two 
‘dred dollars had been raised when she 
jught the list to Constance, who glanced 
‘yn it. The Tuttles themselves had sub- 
ibed ten dollars. 

4 knew what was in her mind,” Mrs. 
hes told Parker. “She thought I’d make 
the other hundred. Well, I considered 

‘ng that while she stood beside my desk 
tehing me. But there had been that 
'» hundred to Chester, and the hundred 
‘re the church people wheedled out of me, 
‘1 that allowance we had to make to that 
tched aunt of mine; so that altogether 
‘lid not see how I could. And then, 
ides, I’m always trying never to let 
. rgaret feel the difference in our incomes. 
‘I took the pen and wrote down, after 
- name, ten dollars. Do you know what 
| did? She looked at the paper, gasped, 
‘xed at me, shut her lips tight and went 
.. No thanks—not a word—just silent 
‘roach.” 
owever, the bond between the two 
\ises was standing that strain and sev- 
| others equally severe, when there came 
urn in the affairs of the Manufactur- 
| Company which produced the decisive 
ation. There had begun to be evidences 
't the day might not be far distant when, 
h the death of the aging potentate in 
‘ll Street, there might be a fight for the 
k control of the corporation. In order 
ioe free to prepare against such a con- 
iency Parker determined to create un- 

him a general manager. Word of this 
somehow got out and traveled up and 

m the corridors of the executive floor. 
|lue season it reached Paul Tuttle. 

‘he first inkling Parker and his wife had 
he effect of this upon their friends was 
abrupt announcement by the Tuttles 
't they were not going to give a birthday 
ty they had planned for Donald Ames. 
» party had been projected in accord- 
2 with a long-established custom; the 
eses each year gave a birthday celebra- 
for Jimmy Tuttle—the Tuttles gave 
for Donald Ames. 

Why, what is the matter, my dear?”’ in- 
ed Constance Ames over the telephone. 
Nothing, Constance, nothing,” Mar- 
vt told her in a tone that belied her 
ds; “except that Paul and I feel that 
‘1 better not have the party this year. 
t year, perhaps.” 
eaamerenre’ out with it! What’s the 
ble? 


More Friendships Broken 


‘tlength Margaret divulged. It seemed 
» the Tuttles felt that, with the general- 
agership appointment still pending, it 
Id be more delicate in them not to em- 
size nor draw attention in any way to 
friendship which had existed between 
families. Not only did they fear, she 
‘ared, what others might say, but not 
worlds would they want to embarrass 
ser In any manner or appear to remind 
of the possibility that was unavoidably 
‘ll their minds. 

Oh, heavens!” cried Parker in despair. 
yob like this knocks everything out of 
ck. It robs the Reeveses of all their 


-d make a good general manager, and 
‘8 @ general manager I was after.” 


le, sad-eyed and white-li 
» Sac pped, spoke; 
t was from the depths of a disappoint- 


|le, she said it had been one of the h 
» She ard- 
tows she and Paul had ever had to 
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sustain; and they felt it showed clearly 


enough, despite all the years of their associa-. | 


tion, that Paul had never been able to win 
Parker’s real confidence. And then, to Con- 
stance’s hasty denial, she asked whether the 
appointment might not possibly have come 
to Paulif he and Parker and all four of them 
had not been such great friends. 

“Oh, it’s all hopeless!’’ Mrs. Ames wailed, 
and Parker reluctantly agreed. 

Gradually the Tuttles formed new friends; 
and the goings back and forth, the tele- 
phonings, and the like, between the families 
ceased. The old relation was dead. 

“Heonomic! Economic! Economic!” 
reiterated Norman Conway vehemently 
from his fireside chair. ‘‘Get that bugaboo 
into friendship and friendship’s gone. If 
youre all terribly clever and not Very par- 
ticular you can keep up a fine semblance; 
but the real thing—not for a moment!” 

“But we—our whole effort was to keep 
our friendship with the Tuttles and Parker’s 
jobseparate,”’ pleaded Constance; “‘to bury 
the economic.” 

“Bury the economic? You might as well 
try to bury the pyramids!” 

“But the Reeveses and the Daltons?”’ 
put in Parker. 

“Same thing,” declared Norman. ‘‘ You 


weren’t their economic masters, but you | 


_The owner of this machine was 
touring thru New Hampshire 
with his family, when the road 


were their economic superiors, which isn’t 
very different. Solongasyou’reabovethem 
economically, they’ll try consciously or un- 
consciously to work you. The Reeveses, 
with natural thrifty instincts, unhampered 
by much taste and finesse, tried con- 
sciously—and spoiled everything. 

“The Daltons thought they could work 
you as amatter of divine right—and spoiled 
everything. The Tuttles—well, they tried 
just as hard as the others, and spoiled 
everything too.” 

“The Tuttles tried? Oh, no, no, no!” 
protested Constance. 


Parker’s Old Partner 


“Yes, they did—tried unconsciously; 
didn’t realize themselves what they were 
doing,” said Norman. ‘But just as instinc- 
tively, just as naturally, entirely in spite of 
themselves, they tried. From the moment 
Parker took the job weren’t they always 
striving to put forward their best foot with 
you? Were they ever entirely, unguardedly 
themselves? Certainly not, and why? You 
know why—promotion. And what more 
insidious attempt to work you could there 
have been than calling off that birthday 
party? They wanted to work you by mak- 
ing you think that they wouldn’t work you, 
had too much delicacy to work you, wouldn’t 
impose upon friendship or capitalize it or 
emphasize it. Not emphasize it? Why, 
they chose the most striking method there 
was of emphasizing it! All perfectly uncon- 
scious, to be sure, and very boneheaded 
and naive, but a real attempt to work you 
just the same. 

““Can’t you two see that nearly all your 
world looks up to Parker as a kind of eco- 
nomic god? By the most primitive impulses 
those less strong than he reach up to him, 
with hungry mouths, to be fed out of his 
hand. If he feeds them he himself will get 
sick of it after a while, provided he doesn’t 
bankrupt himself first. If he doesn’t feed 
them they will bite his fingers.” 

“Knock?” asked Parker. 

“Pxactly.” 

Two quickly succeeding events rounded 
out the cycle of this period in Parker’s 
career. His former partner, Tom Eustis, 
came to him in great distress. For many 
months now that particular friendship had 
of necessity been dwindling; the line of 
their common interest had split and was 
diverging. But Eustis, blinded by his need, 
failed to recognize that the basis upon 
which the relation had rested was gone. He 
asked Parker to indorse a note for him. 
Parker refused; the president of the Gen- 
eral Manufacturing Company could not 
have his name on the back of a relatively 
small piece of paper kicking round the banks. 
Eustis, too hard pressed to be reasonable, 
went away. 

“Thinks I’m harder than nails!” reflected 
Parker. 

The other episode concerned Baker, the 
doorman at the club, who maneuvered Ames 
aside one afternoon and in a whisper asked 
whether he could find something for his boy 
todo. Parker promised his best endeavors 
and called up half a dozen departments 
the next day; none of them needed a boy. 
Every time Ames visited the club Baker 
had a question either upon his lips or in 
his eyes. ; 
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gave way and let him slide 
into this position. He paid 
$15 to have a team pull him 
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Consists of a winding 


drum, lever crank, 40 
feet of steel cable, 
two 7 ft. chains and 3 
stakes. Weighs only 
28 lbs. and goes in 


space 4x6x14 inches. 


Every 
Auto Should 
Carry One 


ff It makes you independent 
of road conditions. When 


, /f trouble comes, PULL-U-OUT 


is all the help you need. With 


out. It took 3 hours to get 
out, and his family was 

nearly eaten up by mos- 
quitoes while waiting. 


A PULL-U-OUT in his 
tool box would have 
saved the $15 and 
gotten him out‘in a 
few moments. He 
has since bought 
a PULL-U-OUT, 
and has helped 
many others 
out of trou- 


ble. 


it a boy can pull a 5000 Ib. auto 
out of mud or ditch, without even 
soiling his clothes. If your car over- 
turns PULL-U-OUT will right it in 
short order. Think what this quick help 
means if some one is injured. 


Fine for Garages and Repair Shops: 

For quick, easy lifting on repair jobs, removing bodies, 
engines, etc., it has no equal. On the trouble car it will save 
time, labor and wear on tires, and do the job better. 


A Better Hoist for Factories, etc. : 


One PULL-U-OUT will do the work of several chain blocks, be- 
cause it can easily be moved about by one man and used wherever 
needed. It is lighter than a chain block, has longer reach, costs less 
than half, will work in any position and pulls as well as lifts. Dead 
weight lifting capacity 3000 Ibs.; will pull 100,000 Ibs. on wheels. 
(Larger sizes have considerably greater capacity. ) 


Does Jobs No Other Machine Can Do: 


Jobs for which no mechanical help has heretofore been provided. It’s 

great for setting boilers, shifting machinery, lowering vaults in cemeteries, 
placing radiators, pulling wires through conduits, spotting cars, stretch- 
ing wire fences, pulling stumps, setting telegraph poles, hoisting painters’ 
rigging, loading and unloading trucks, farm wagons, etc. PULL-U-OUT 
and one man will do such jobs as now require several men. 


Shows How 
Stakes 
Are Set 


Positive Guarantee: 

' |! PULL-U-OUT is sold ona make-good basis. Give it a good test at our risk. 
/ « \ Tf it fails, your money will be refunded in full. Leading dealers are selling 
/ \/ PULL-U-OUT on these terms. Canadian orders promptly filled from our 
" Canadian Depot. If your dealer doesn’t sell PULL-U-OUT, write us. 


PULL-U-OUT Portable Crane: 

. The most remarkable portable crane on the market. Has longer 
,, reach and weighs about one-third as much as cranes of same capacity 
@\, costing two or three times as much. The PULL-U-OUT can easily 
be detached and used for all manner of hoisting and pulling, making 
\. the outfit valuable in many ways other cranes are not. 


Ask for Interesting Booklet: 
Shows how and why PULL-U-OUT works. 


Stake 1-6 
Actual Size 


2025 Market Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PULL-U-OUT 
Portable Crane 


Weighs only 250 lbs., will 
lift one ton 9 ft. 6 in. 
Easily moved about. 
Better than an overhead 
track system. Slip-joint- 
ed, can be put together 
with S wrench in 5 min- 
utes. Price only 


has 


$50.00, in- uses 

cluding Pull- 

U-Out. on the 
farm 
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IS THEBEST-IN-THE- WORLD ff 
Four double-size books ready: “Songs The Whole World 

§ Sings,’’ containing 200 standard songs; “Piano Pieces The 
Whole World Plays,’’ containing 70 favorite piano com- 
positions; “Grand Opera At Home,”’ containing 12 famous 
operas; “Songs The Children Love to Sing,’’ containing J 
300 charming children’s songs. For sale at all music or 
book stores or sent postpaid at 75c. each. Write for 
illustrated catalogue to 


D APPLETON %& CO. PeNESE SAAS STE 


=A 
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/ ‘HE designer back of every 
HALLMARK shirt knows the style taste of 
American men who wear good clothes. You will 


find your own personal preference among the new 
spring styles and patterns in 


SHIRTS 

Your own dealer is probably displaying an attractive range of these 
unusual values right now. 

‘Our designer’’ is wearing one of the hundred exclusive HALLMARK 
patterns that are leaders this spring — laundered or French cuffs — outing 
or business wear. 

Most dealers are featuring our ‘‘two in one’? SHORE and FIELD 
shirt—the illustration shows its fashionable outing collar that adjusts so 
easily to club and street requirements— offered in patterns that you will like. 


Maybe you prefer our dignified white corded madras—much favored 
this summer. This shirt as illustrated is one of many national sellers that 
your own dealer has or can secure for you at any time. 

Get the extra quality at the price you like to pay. Specify HALLMARK, 
$1.00, $1.50 and up. 


HALEY HART WEL & CO. Troy.N- 
Makers of SLIDEWELL collars 


| eee ee 
PIANO PIECES 

: E WORLD. 
THE MBONYS A 


| & , 7 z 
4 10 Days’ Free Trial—5 -Year Guarantee f 
RENTED 

py, APPLYING RENTALon PRICE, or § 

y for CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS § 
aig) A typewriter is almost as much a § 
Is necessity in the homeas inanoffice. 
<< Let ussend you one on 10 days’ free Ff 
Wo, trial, Get a world famed Under- § 
SA wood. Ask for circular No. D. § 
#” Write for agency proposition. & 


Honest Advice 


on Heating 
WHEN you try to select a heater, the wide variety 


of sizes and types (aside from makes) puzzles you. No one 
type or size suits every home, fuel or pocketbook. You want to be 
sure you make no mistake—and you can be. 


We offer to send free Information Blank and Floor Plan Chart (very 
simple) which you can fill out and return. Our heating engineers 
will then give you frank, unbiased advice as to the exact size and 
type of heater your particular home and fuel conditions require. This 
is expert advice confined to your particular case, free and without any 
obligation. 


And it will be unbiased because we make a style, type and size of 
heater for every conceivable design of building and 
any kind of fuel (the largest line in America). Weare 
interested in knowing that every INTERNATIONAL 
Heater installed is an unqualified success. This policy, 
employed by us for 60 years, is the basic cause of 
our expansion. 


"APPROVED BY* 


Send for Blank and Chart. Address Dept. K. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 
Utica, N.Y. of 


“TRADE MARK* 


“T’m still on the lookout,” the president 
kept assuring him. 

From time to time Parker, remembering 
the matter, made inquiries. It was the 
slack season; weeks dragged and nothing 
turned up. All the geniality went out of 
Baker’s ‘“‘Good afternoon, Mr. Ames.’’ An 


expression of injury came into his face. 


Parker began to hate seeing him. 

““Why the devil did he ask me?”’ he once 
exclaimed angrily as he decided not to turn 
into his club, but to go straight home. 

At the end of twelve months, then, Ames 
found himself almost denuded of that lot of 
special and particular relationships which, 
as a moderately successful lawyer, he had 
for years enjoyed. But his plight was even 
more far-reaching than that. Momentous 
changes had already begun to manifest 
themselves in his relationship with the 
world in general. Almost from the day he 
had become president he had encountered 
a venomous artificiality in others—a too 
great eagerness to speak with him; a too 
great proneness to buttonhole him; a poi- 
sonous something that was neither sponta- 
neous nor real, and that killed the joy of 
free-and-easy contacts. 

Then scores and scores of requests had 
been made of him: Requests from men in 
the club, for example, who had sons in the 
company, to see whether he couldn’t do 
something “‘for that youngster of mine’’; 
requests from their wives to help out some 
pet charity; requests for his influence; re- 
quests for his advice—requests, it seemed 
to him, for everything that he had or -was 
ever likely to have. Of these he granted as 
many as he could; but, despite that, there 


was an ever-increasing army of disappointed’ 


ones, who dropped out of the throng of 
well-wishers he had once possessed. 

More and more he dreaded the Fellow- 
ship Club. There he would.run into men 
who had asked for something and hadn’t 
got it; men who groveled in hope of favors 
to come; into Dalton, into Reeves, into 
Tuttle; into others with whom he had that 
ugliest of all things—a dead friendship. 
Sometimes, too, he would find himself in 
a group with a discharged employee, and 
that was not pleasant. The place was con- 
taminated for him. He ceased to go there 
very often. 

“Better look in at the club some day 
soon,” admonished Conway. ‘‘They think 
you’re getting proud and haughty.” 

And then other things reached Parker: 
The things Tom Eustis said and the Tuttles 
didn’t say; the things the Daltons implied 
and Mrs. Reeves whispered. 

“T hear that they’ve dropped the Tut- 
tles too,’”” was a remark of Mary Reeves 
that was brought to Constance. 


The Plight of the Friendless 


The injustice of all this—this clouding 
over of his genial relations with the com- 
munity—sickened and angered Parker. 

“Tt.is so outrageously unfair!’’ he 
stormed to his wife. ‘‘For not one of those 
wretched breaks are we responsible. It’s 
the others! They wouldn’t let us befriends. 
They made friendship impossible. At the 
club it’s the same way. Oh, if the whole 
world would only quit trying to get some- 
thing out of me! But it won’t; and little 
by little we’re being driven right in upon 
ourselves, being shut tighter and tighter 
within our own four walls. The only escape 
is the road to the poorhouse.” 

As winter came on that year Parker 
Ames grew increasingly sour and bitter. 
He had his wife and Norman Conway; 
but, nevertheless, he was lonely. Parker’s 
nature required a lot of humanity to keep 
it warm; at soul he was still the forth- 
putting, affable, gregarious being that 
Wellesville had known. He liked people as 
much as ever, and was as eager as ever to 
have them like him. Deprived, however, 
of the companionships he had had, and 
conscious of the thickening cordon of half- 
spoken, unspoken prejudice that surrounded 
him, he lost his blitheness and sank into a 
state of chronic gloom. His mental and 
spiritual state did not better the situation. 
He became snappish, brusque, offish; he 
rarely smiled and almost perpetually 
frowned; his handshake was as dispirited 
as the grip of an old man. 

And then, finally, another and even more 
aggravated condition set in. It was an era 
of universal suspicion. He was suspicious 
of every pleasant word, suspicious of every. 
kindly inquiry, suspicious of the smallest 
polite attention. His first question to any- 
one he met in the street or who called at his 
office was a weary “Well, what can I do 
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for you?” or “What is it you want» 
day?” 
His wife and Norman Conway a}, 
escaped—and his wife did not always. 
cape. People sometimes tried to get at 
through her, as Mrs. Reeves had. Bui 
ever his wife was a tool he knew she way; 
unconscious one. Realizing this, he Eels 
think how much worse his plight my 
have been. | 
Suppose, for example, Constance ,¢ 
been an inordinately ambitious and 5 
very ethical person, and they had livejy 
some great city where there was an ‘i. 
nitely complex social network above theyiy 
which she was anxious to find a place. Fw 
much more alone he would have been t}}! 
But, even if her occasional requests nee. 
thinking over, he kept no barriers up yh 
Constance. She and the unimpeachile 
Norman, however, stood alone, and tlre 
were no others upon whom he felt he ecd 
look with an altogether easy eye. 
Hand in hand with this quick suspiin 
of advances from others, grew fear of w<- 
ing advances to others. He ceased to sp k 
the kindly word and to ask the frier'y 
question. He was chary of sending flows, 
inviting men to lunch, giving a lift hom'n 
his automobile. Many a stormy nightie 
would have been glad to have carried y 
of a dozen men from the office up to Ir- 
ridew Avenue; but he did not dare. [e 
dreaded lest they should seek to cont 
his simplest act into an opening forn 
acquaintanceship, a friendship, and thei- 
evitable something that sooner or lier 
they would reach for. He and Consta:e 
had charities, but they performed tin 
secretly, often anonymously. “ You hel'd 
the church, why won’t you help the Gs’ 
League?’’ was an argument, or at leas(n 
attitude, which he sometimes encounte. 


A New Estimate of Carlin | 


Christmas that year was a sorry sea‘1. 
Parker decided that it was prudent nojo 
send many gifts; and, for the most partie 
and his wife confined themselves to «- 
ventional, nearly impersonal cards. _ 

““Of course they’ll say we’ve becie 
closefisted,’”’ he declared; ‘‘but it can’te 
helped. To do what we'd like to do wed 
only invite certain trouble; and I’msicf 
trouble—the trouble of lending money dd 
not getting it back; the trouble of not by- 
ing what you don’t want; the troublof 
forever refusing; the trouble of—oh, te 
trouble of trying to have friends who re/se 
to be friends.” oe 

But Parker Ames was not yet the 
remain in such a mood if he cou 
means escape it; and finally he 
mate counsel of Norman Conw: 

“Begin,” advised Norman, * 
ting all this riffraff that you’ve ou’ 
round here. They’re your e 
industrial inferiors, and it’s axic 
you won’t find friends among 
can’t help reckoning you chiefly ¢ 
making possibility. Don’t be to 
them, but simply wipe them 
and start fresh. Select new 
choose equals, or near equals, 
It’s perfectly safe for you to 
friendship to those of your ownfi 
tion or above. They don’t 
you; they’d be too proud 
That’s how you'll solve your dil 

Parker was considering this 
upon an evening in early sprin 
the course of a long and solitary 
discovered that he had gone as 
the Carlin place. Beside hi 
great entrance pillars and abov 
light. During eighteen mont 
modified and readjusted his one- 
temptuous estimate of Malet Cai 
could now forgive much that hi 
demned, understand much that ha 
inexplicable. : : Pea. 

Nevertheless, he still believed 
lin had too severely rebuffed the 
incased himself too tightly in 
should have done the very thi 
Parker, was now doing—endeav: 
out the problem of human rela' 
how, and to find warmth and fr. 
spite of material success and F 
impulse carried Parker up t 
and to the great paneled door 

Carlin, a rug about his kn 
gulfed in a chair by the fireplace 
a cold, emotionless eye to Ame 
out a limp hand. iy 

“Evening!” hesaid. “Wha 
you?” B 

Parker smiled at the greetin 

(Continued on Page 
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Jap-a-lac Economy 
this Spring 


You can make many savings with the many 
kinds and many colors of Jap-a-lac Household 
Finishes. You can put new life into your floors. 
You can restore the old furniture, and renew un- 
sightly woodwork. You can save up-keep costs and 
make your housecleaning permanent and lasting. 


You can easily spread new color, brilliant finish 
and long wear on all worn surfaces about your 
home with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Restore the Renew your Cover up the 

Old Chairs Discolored Floors TiresomeWoodwork 
When not discolored, One coat of Jap-a- White enamel it 

simply onecoatofJap- lac Ground Color will with Jap-a-lac White 

a-lac Clear Varnish cover the old surface Enamel. On old nat- 

or Jap-a-lac Varnish entirely. Then Jap-a- ural wood surfaces, 


Stain (in color desired) lac Varnish Stain (in use two or three coats 
will produce a rich  anycolor desired) will (first coat Flat White 
new finishonold worn give anew wood finish Enamel). For worn 


furniture. Other sim- in brilliant effect. You white enamel surfaces, 
ilar surfaces, whether can do the same thing one coat is sufficient. 
on floors or wood- with a chair or wood- Chairs and iron bed- 
work, can be treated work in similar con- steads can be treated 
in the same way. dition, in the same way. 


If you are building a new home or re- 
finishing the old one in a big way, go toa 
practical painter and be sure that he uses 
Glidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains, Etc.). 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 


There are many kinds of Jap-a-lac in an 
endless variety of colors and effects, and for 
the touching up of worn and discolored sur- 
faces about the home. Whether on furniture, 
floors or woodwork, you'll get just the right 
effect with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains Jap-a-lac Gold 
Eight attractive transparent A brilliant gold finish for 
colors; stain and varnish com- wood or metal. 
bined. 


Jap-a-lac Aluminum 
A practical silvery finish for 


Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish (Natural) ayeleal Ghenensinul 


A durable floor and interior 


varnish for general use. Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
A tough, weather-resisting 
Jap-a-lac Enamels paint for both inside and out- 


Solid enamel finishes; six side use. 


colors, also Flat White and Jap-a-lac Black Finish 
Gloss White. Beautiful and A durable black in dead and 
lasting. brilliant effects. 


lef of © 


dee 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by 
dealers everywhere. Send for color card 
and interesting, instructive booklet. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CoMPANY, CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CompPANy, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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That Writing 
You Ought to do 
Would be Done if 


You Owned Corona! 


ECAUSE, all the unpleasantness—the drudg- 


ery—ofpenwriting, isabsentfromcoronatyping. 


Take your six-pound Corona from its carrying 
case — Or merely open the case, for that mat- 
ter—adjust your paper and write. You can 
coronatype because 


The Personal Writing Ainehine 


is so simple in operation that its use is learned in a few days of 
practice — without instruction. f 


Think, too, of the favorable impression your neatly typed letters 
will create, and the satisfaction it will give you to know that they 
will be easily read. 

For seven years Corona has 
been giving satisfaction to 
thousands of owners. We 
have a booklet containing 
the names of several hun- 
dred—many of whom are 
known to you. Ask ‘us for 
Catalog No. | and we will 
send you this booklet. 


Corona 

Typewriter 

Company, Inc. 

Groton, N. Y. 

New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Corona and Case 


Price $50 


(Continued from Page 94) 
‘Do for me?” he said. “You can’t do 
thing for me. That’s why I came. 
Jarlin regarded him narrowly for a mo- 
nt, chuckled, and asked him to sit down. 
cer sat down and it was an hour or so 
1r when he rose. ; 
t a memorable talk. They jour- 
ed back over the year and a half since 
es had taken the other man’s place at 
head of the General. Carlin had a ruth- 
-grin for Parker’s account of how step 
step he had been forced by the commu- 
7 within himself ; how the time had finally 
ved when, almost by instinct, he drove 
everyone who approached, without even 
mining into the worthiness of their in- 
t; how the mutterings and imprecations 
-hose he had been forced to rebuff, or 
ough implanted suspicion he had re- 
fed, distressed him—and much more. 
"hen Malet Carlin took up the tale. And 
vas a tale of twenty years—each year 
h new enmities; each year with fewer 
nds and greater loneliness. 
‘The arctic loneliness of success!’’ he 
ed his isolation; and the warmth of 
ker Ames’ fervid heart went out to the 
1, wizened little man before him, who 
anced at the edge of the grave, and who 
| almost lost the trick of putting him- 
forth. That was the beginning of the 
ndship with Malet Carlin. 
He can afford to be friends with me,” 
ker told his wife. ‘‘I’ve got as much as 
has—and, besides, both of us under- 
id; we’ve been through the same mill; 
re both disillusioned. You know, in an 
| way I think we’ve made a kind of 
nt pact! He’s an ironic old beggar, and 
lieve he figured it out that we can work 
h other for something which each of us 
its and badly needs.” 
mes’ wife looked bewildered and he 
lained. 


Work each other for friendship—two ° 


cessful men who are isolated in their 
cesses. And, of course, there would be 
; one rule—one absolute, unbreakable 
.” He paused. ‘‘That we’d never, 
ler any circumstances, try to work each 
er for anything else!”’ 

t was with some such attitude toward 
relation that Parker, during that spring 
| summer, often trudged out to Carlin 
vers and spent hours in the company 
he old man with the crackling laugh. 
es desperately needed companionship 
ing that time. Norman Conway had 
n summoned to the bedside of his uncle, 
) was dying, but refused to die; and 
ker himself was under heavy strain. 

‘he great man in Wall Street had passed 
iy. For years the control of General 
nufacturing stock had hung together in 
hands on a pivot of confidence; with 
death the control was scattered to the 
ds. In the fall there would be a meet- 
, portentous in its issues for Parker 
es. He was preparing himself against 
t day, listing each block of the stock 
er with his supporters or his foes. 


Malet Carlin’s Proxies 


Sut of all this he said not a word to 
let Carlin, in whose vault there were 
ced a not inconsiderable number of 
ieral shares; to have done so would 
e been contrary to that strange, silent 
t which month by month Parker was 
re certain they had actually made. For 
most part they talked of books, of the 
8, of methods of handling money and 
1. Occasionally old Carlin would refer 
che big, burdensome house in which he 
d; but that was not often, and the sum- 
‘ wore through. 

n September Norman Conway’s uncle 
lly died and Norman returned to 
llesville, the possessor of some dizzy 
lions. But. Ames then had little leisure 
comradeship. The stock fight was at its 
sest, and Parker’s nights were spent in 
Ping cars and his days in an effort to 
‘shal a control. The lines of the contest 
w narrower and narrower, and a horrid, 
wing fear began to torment Ames. It 
ned Intolerable, incredible, that he 
‘ht be tumbled from his place of power. 
)ccasionally he caught an hour for a run 
the silent house outside the town. He 
ized that, of course, Carlin knew of the 
test that was on. But Parker never 
ke of it; he felt that he would never 
ak of it, would never give the faintest 
ata seeming to violate that tacit 
in a awe fea Cerin broach the 

; int escaped him i 

res would be fioned. Aa es 
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Finally the time was all but at hand 
when the stockholders, either by proxy or in 
person, would vote. Parker, the day before 
the meeting, took account of his strength 
and sank limply back in the chair at his 
desk, staring at the ominous total scratched 
on the pad before him. He was licked if 
Malet Carlin did not come to his aid, and 
he had not the smallest reason to believe 
that Carlin would come to his aid. It was 
entirely conceivable that the old man would 
reason precisely as Parker himself had rea- 
soned in regard to Tuttle—concluding that, 
though Ames might be the most desirable 
of friends, he was not the most desirable of 
presidents. 

The uncertainty was harrowing; it was 
more than Parker could endure—to face 
defeat, even the possibility of defeat. He 
had battered his way up in the world with 
too much stern effort to go placidly down. 
And, moreover, think of the smiles and 
snickers and ill-concealed glee if he fell! 
Then the figures before him arrested his eye, 
and he was in a panic. He caught up the 
telephone and ordered his car. 

Parker Ames was now a man battling for 
his life. His impulses were primitive and 
surcharged with the hot blood of conflict. 
Small place there was within him then 
for subtleties of reasoning, niceties of dis- 
crimination, delicacies in the judging of 
relationships or the appraising of friend- 
ships. All thought of the assumed tacit 
agreement with Carlin went to the breezes. 
He had been violently set upon and he had 
to fight to live; he had to have Malet 
Carlin’s proxies or he might be financially 
dead. But even if in his extremity he was 
blind to the finer shadings of human con- 
duct, his mind, stung to alertness by fear, 
had lost none of its searching shrewdness; 
and halfway out to Carlin Towers he rapped 
sharply on the window glass in the front 
of the limousine. 


An Appeal to Conway 


It had come vividly to him that the 
surest method of not getting Malet Carlin’s 
proxies was to ask Malet Carlin for them; 
at the first word that world-hardened, 
success-battered individual would certainly 
congeal. But in the same breath he had 
told himself that his situation was too des- 
perate for the smallest chance; if he could 
not be sure of the Carlin proxies by asking 
for them, he would be sure of them by buy- 
ing the shares. The transaction, he deter- 
mined, would, of course, be conducted on 
the plane of ordinary and legitimate busi- 
ness, without favor and under the strictest 
rule of dollars and cents. To such a pro- 
ceeding he was certain Carlin could not take 
exception as a breach of friendship. 

“Drive to Mr. Conway’s house,’ he 
ordered the chauffeur. The machine swung 
about. ‘Never know the money was out 
of his bank account!’’ Ames said half aloud, 
and was amazed that he had not thought of 
so obvious, so certain a solution before. 
With his whole mind and being fixed on 
acquiring Carlin’s stock, and thereby end- 
ing the painful uncertainty and laying the 
specter of ruin, he burst in on Conway. 
Conway was cordial to the full. 

“T’m in the devil of a fix, Norman,” 
Ames told him; ‘and you’re the only per- 
son in this town who can help me out.” 

Parker could feel the other drawing him- 
self in a little. 

“Ts that why you’ve come to me?” 

“Exactly,” returned Ames. ‘I’ve got to 
get hold of a bunch of money—quick! I 
don’t know anyone else who can let me 
have it. So I’ve come to you.” 

“Evidencing for me, I take it, one of the 
delightful privileges of wealth.” 

Ames was too consumed with his errand 
to reflect upon this and he started to spill 
forth his story. As sentence followed sen- 
tence, Parker could almost visibly see his 
millionaire friend wrapping himself about 
with a cloak of mail. His brows lifted, his 
eyes glazed, his mouth pursed and tightened. 

“T’m sorry—extremely sorry,” said Nor- 
man instiff tones when Ames had concluded; 
“but I’ve had heavy payments to make in 
settling up my uncle’s estate—bequests, 
taxes, legal fees, variousmatters. [’msorry, 
as I say; but I think you had better look 
elsewhere.” 

““Oh, come now, Norman, you’ve got the 
money; and besides, there’s no one else.” 

“No doubt there’s no one else. That, of 
course, is why you came to me. In most 
cases that is the reason why anyone in dif- 


ficulty runs to his rich friend—because | 


there’s no one else. But from my point of 
view—is that an argument?” 
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Columbia 


‘lip 

On every street—in every town— 
you'll find Columbias. 
ringing bells, buzzing buzzers, oper- 
Whether truck or 
tractor, telephone or toy, COLUMBIAS 
Their performance gives 
We’re proud to 
put our name on every Columbia. 


ating signals. 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada 
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They re 


No.6 
IGNITOR 


patented September 6th [919 


pRY CELL 


Tide Tlirk Reg. FOR US. tu-0if 


CLNERAL IGNITION 


Manufactured by 


ey CLEVELAND, OHIO 


{Re aeeenmas ee 


pe tet a 
ee 


Save time. F 


no 
Pur- 


Sa TIONAL CARBON (0 


OLUMBIA | 


BATTERIES 
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Make these Enamolin Tests 


1st for whiteness— 


Send for the ‘‘Famous Brushful.”’ 
Spread a few drops of Enamolin on any 
white woodwork in your home. 
Enamolin will positively make a while 
spot on your white woodwork. 


2nd for wearing qualities— 


Wash Enamolin with soap and water, 
Sapolio or Pearline. You can not injure 
its wonderful porcelain-like surface. 


for 


boats 3rd for economy— 


Apply Enamolin over any wood, iron 
or cement surface. You will be amazed 


at its remarkable spreading qualities — 
Ask for these 


over six hundred feet to 
the gallon. 


Prove that if you want to refinish 
a room, the exterior of a house, 

a boat — in a word, any surface 
requiring perfect whiteness ‘and 
enduring wear — Enamolin is 
the finish 
your needs. 


A floor finish 
worthy of use 
in the same 
room with 
Enamolin—is— 


> Write for *‘Fa-} 
mous Brushful” 
sample panel and 
the White Spot?’ 
booklet. 
Address 
Consumer Dept. 


perfectly adapted to 


Namlac 


FLOOR FINISH 
EMIL CALMAN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


100 William St New York 


New Timer for the F ORD 


Ford Timer Troubles 


No Longer Incurable! 


Snappyaction of ball contactisjustthe 
thing for this high speed, short stroke 
P\ motor. No skipping, easier starting, 
lap continuous precision of firing on every 
Kidpy cylinder. Contact parts renewable by 
user. All wire connections at the top. 


BEMUS: TIMER 


Tens of thousands already in use. Our 
nation-wide distribution has placed these 
Timers in hands of 3000 dealers and job- 
bers throughout the country. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money re- 
turned, On sale by all deal- 
ers, Sent prepaid by mfrs. 
on receipt of price— $2.25. 


Motor Specialties Co. 
Waltham, Mass., Mfrs. 


FOR and GET 


Health — Looks — Comfort 


Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and 
surgeons. A light but durable support for 
the abdomen which greatly relieves the 
strain on the abdominal muscles. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT, 


Releases the tension on the in- Bawa 
ternal ligaments and causes the in- Bagg 
ternal organs to resume their proper 
positions and perform their func- 


a 


na normal, healthful way. By 
o adjust—a great comfort to 
the wearer. For men, women and §& 
children, 54 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the f& 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send B& 
normal measure of your waist. a 


The Weil Health Belt Co. syex2S" Skon, Bah 


, Write for proposition and full 
DRUGGISTS : particulars, 


How It Works 


Mounted direct on 
the time shaft. The 
contacts are steel 
balls, the brush a 
hardened steel roller. 
Roller does not wear 
on insulation, 


WITH 


WITHOUT 


ASK 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


g/ at a small cost by using our Attachable 
outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Easily 
a\ * attached. ; No special tools required, 

Vrite today for bargain 

list and free book de- FREE BOOK 
scribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor Attach- 
ment. Motorcycles, all makes, new and 
second-hand, $35 and up. 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 161. 


Galesburg, Kansas 


A College Education At Our Expense 


If you want to enter college, musical conserva- 
tory or businéss school next Fall, all expenses paid 
by us, let us tell you. how you can do it. More 
than a thousand young people have already 
obtained educations by this plan. You can 
be just as successful as all the others have been. 


Box 345, Educational Division 
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He let that sink in and then added: 

‘Besides, I don’t want to get tied up in 
anything now. I’m leaving to-morrow for 
Europe.” 

“For Europe!’ exclaimed Parker. 

“Yes; and perhaps not to return. You 
see, I’ve a lot of friends here like you, and 
I’ve got too much money to make it com- 
fortable for me to stay round. You’ve 
helped to prove that. Good-by.” 

Ames went home; it was wretched strat- 
egy to go to Carlin, and there was nothing 
else to be done save hope and wait. All that 
day he raged to his wife and it was on Nor- 
man Conway that the full torrent of his out- 
pourings fell. He railed frightfully against 
his one-time intimate, declaring that he 
was as hard as nails, cold as ice; that his 
money had spoiled him; that he was a 
totally changed person—all the standard 
coin of bitterness. 

“And that’s the man,” vituperated Par- 
ker, ‘‘who preached to me the doctrine of 
friendship with men better off! Oh, what 
cruel nonsense! When I went to him he 
shied away from me asit I werea pickpocket. 
Choose your superiors, or anyway your 
equals, was what he said. Well, he’s my 
economic superior now—and look at him! 
No, no; equals—those are the people! It’s 
among equals I’ll find my friends. There’s 
Malet Carlin. He’ll stand by me. I know 
he will.” 

“You mean Mr. Carlin will give you his 
proxies?”’ asked Constance archly. 


vigor. 

“And thereby prove his friendship?” 

“Exactly 1”? 

His wife said never a word, but smiled a 
quiet smile and’ continued to soothe her 
harassed and driven man. 

Parker, beset by anxious uncertainty, 
tortured by the chance of ruin, set out the 


| next morning for his office early. Not a line 
| or a syllable had reached him from Malet 


Carlin. At times his faith in the old man 
had wavered severely;. and there had been 


stretches when he had. been as certain he 


would not let him have the proxies as at 
other stretches he had been certain he would. 


Malet Carlin’s Motive 


Meantime, to his own satisfaction, he 
had reasoned out that everlasting question 
of friendship. Long previously, he argued, 
he had proved that he could not, dared not, 
find friends in the financial strata below 
him; as conclusively had he proved with 
Conw ay that the financial strata above him 
were and ever would be securely buttressed 
against him. All hope for human compan- 
ionship, geniality, glow in living, lay in his 
own stratum—with the Malet Carlins of 
the world. 

He arrived at his office. With burning 
haste he went to his mail, running over the 
envelopes in quick succession until at length 
he came to one and paused. The letter was 
from Carlin. His own future and the future 
of all friendship, warmth, joyous contacts, 
so precious and needful to Parker’s soul, 
seemed to be balancing there in his hand. 
He ripped open the letter. 

Carlin had sent the proxies. Accompany- 
ing them was a very brief note: 


MG. 


“Tt was a damn good thing I didn’t go 
out there!” laughed Parker to himself as, 
with an enormous sigh of relief, he dropped 
back in his chair. 

The stockholders’ meeting was held. 
Ames safely enthroned himself for an indefi- 
nite time as president of the manufacturing 
company, ata salary of forty thousand 
dollars, taking the new and extra ten thou- 
sand dollars in his general exuberance at 
having had solved for him at one stroke 
all his major life problems. And then in the 
afternoon he made ready to go out and ex- 
press his gratitude and abiding friendship 
to the old man of Carlin Towers. 

It was a day to walk; and as Ames swung 
off through the fringes of the town his mind 
and spirit were soaring deliciously in the 
blue. The world was an all-right place, after 
all; you could have friends easily enough if 
you only had sense enough to know where 
to find them; there was nothing incompati- 
ble between big material success and a 
kindly and welcoming heart. What a lot of 
fool notions he had had for a time! Of 
course it wasn’t going to be necessary for- 
ever to lock himself up within himself! 
How absurd, perfectly absurd, that idea had 
been—as absurd, almost, as the iniquitous 
opinion he had once entertained concerning 

(Concluded on Page 101) 


“Because you did not ask. 


“T’m sure he will,’’ asserted Ames, with 


HS. 


April 15, 


All the waters of Niagara could pour | 
over the Ivory Garter and it would | 
not rust. It has no metal at all. 


‘II| Because this is so your socks or underwear 
iW) will not become rust stained or torn, the 1 

Ivory Garter is always spice and spz \ 
light and sanitary — and rust-proof. At ( 
haberdashers’. If yours can’t su) ¥ you, 
will send direct. ; 


PRICES: 25 cts. for Lisle and 50 ae for Silk. a 
GUARANTEE ee | ee 
The Ivory Garter is guaranteed 


way. If you are not satisfied, yOu 
will refund your MOHEYs 


New Orleans 


THE DOMINION SUSPENDER ¢ s 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canadian D. iEiors 


Wear the Best 
Shoes 


Only the best shoes are good 
enough for your feet. Unless 
you wear shoes that fit per- 
fectly and comfortably you are 
doing yourself an injustice. 


Coward Shoes give the maxi- 
mum comfort and wear at a 
minimum cost. 


Send for New Catalog show- 
ing the different styles of the 
famous Coward Shoe for men, 
women and children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled 


Make Money With Poultry 


Our 48 Complete Lessons pave the way to suc 
in Poultry Raising, the Quisenberry Way. Special. 
price now., Our Free Book, ‘Dollars and Sense 
the Poultry Business,” tells how. American Sch 
Poultry Husbandry, Box 77, Mountain Grove, ome 
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The One Accessory 
Automobile Manufacturers Agree On 


Practically every automobile manufacturer in America uses To be able to successfully pass all the punishing tests of all 

the famous Stewart Speedometer. the most cautious and critical engineers of practically 
all the great automobile factories of America, is an 
achievement no other manufacturer of automobile 
accessories can show. 


You find it on practically all the high-priced cars; you find 
it on practically all the medium-priced cars; you find it 


on practically all the popular-priced cars. : > 
i ‘ , Yet that is the accomplishment of the Stewart Speedometer. 
Take other accessories. You find various starting and 


lighting systems; you find numerous magnetos; you 
find any number of different tires, axles, etc., etc., in 


Today Stewart Speedometers are going on 95% of the 
equipped automobiles. 


use. But when it comes to speedometers, car manu- By the way, make it a point to see that the car you buy is 
facturers all agree on the Stewart. They willingly pay equipped with Stewart products—Stewart Speed- 
the higher price which an instrument of the Stewart ometers, Stewart Vacuum System, Stewart Tire Pump 
quality necessarily costs. and Stewart Warning Signal. 


. 


Stewart Products for sale at our Branches, Service Stations and Dealers — everywhere 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 


No car ts better than its accessories 


Dlewa 
htm) 
len wae J 
Stewart Stewart Vacuum Stewart 
i Tpek wetabeake Py pedal a Gasoline System Starter for Fords 
Warning Signal $3.50 Warning Signal $6 $10 $40 
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Partial Interior View of One of the Hundreds of Big Storage Warehouses in which the Choicest Burley Leaf is Aged in Wood 
Three to Five Years for Tuxedo Tobacco. The Large Central Inset Shows a Hegshead Opened. 


All Smoking Tobaccos Are Aged 


Have to be to make them smokable. To- 
bacco in its natural state is raw and _ harsh. 
Ageing makes it mellower, milder. 

The leaf for some tobaccos is aged for much 
/ess than three years. That for Tuxedo is aged 


in wooden hogsheads for ¢hvee to five years— 
until it is as nearly perfect as nature can 
make it. 


Some manufacturers simply age the leaf and — 


let it go at that. But— 


Tuxedo Is More Than Aged 


After nature has done all it can to mellow 
the leaf, then the ovzezmal ‘“Tuxedo Process’’ is 
applied. 

This famous process—a doctor’s discovery 
—takes out all the bite left by nature. Pre- 
vents irritation of mouth and throat. Makes 
Tuxedo the mildest, most comfortable smoke 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Get a tin of Tuxedo. 


permanent smoker of Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 


Convenient, glassine- wrapped, 
Ys lettering, curved to fit pocket 


moisture- proof pouch 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Try it for a week. Note how 
sweet and fragrant it is and how mild! You can smoke it 
all day and have a sound tongue and a perfectly comfortable 
throat at the end. A week’s trial is bound to make you a 


possible to produce. 
pipe who formerly could not do so. 


There is no other tobacco like Tuxedo, be- 
cause Tuxedo is made by the secret *“Tuxedo 
Process.’? This process has been for years and 
is today the great original method for making 
tobacco absolutely biteless and non-irritating. 


Tllustra- 
tions are 
about one- 
half size 
Dipe AGS 
packages. 


mee et 
CIALLY PREPS | 
For THe PIPE 


10c 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


April 15,1 


Enables men to enjoy a 


; 


yes 


(Concluded from Page £8) 
‘most estimable of men, Malet Carlin! 
\,ing with exaltation, fervid with grati- 
he climbed the driveway. 
lie old fellow, bundled in a chair on his 
d piazza, had a grin and a cackle for 
er that seemed even harsher and drier 
- lal. 


sed?” he asked, putting out his 


f hand. : % 

ot a bit!” Ames told him. “Only 
lay I said to my wife that I knew 
sme through.” 

was a wonderful gleam just then 


ade you think that?” 
alet’’—and the warmth of Par- 
ns had brought the name to his 
e last six months I’ve learned 
bi ou... 

eh? Well, what?” 
That you’ve a ee soul; that you 
\y how to be a friend.” 
es, yes,” agreed Carlin, in a high, thin 
» “TI know how to be a friend, all 
1! Not many folks know that, but it’s 
” He paused. “You do, too, don’t 
j-er—Parker ?” 

lope so!” laughed Ames. 
think you do.” 
1e small, slightly tremulous old man 
silent and Ponghtiul. When he did 
speak, Ames burst out, telling him 
-a service the other had done for him; 
appreciative he was. Carlin raised his 


Jever mind that,” he cut in, a little 
“TI showed I was your friend, 


Then”—and he brought this forth 
oly—“show that you’re mine!”’ 
tow?” A first instinctive eagerness 
somehow been imperceptibly checked 
ae glint in Carlin’s buttonlike eyes and 
dd twist of his smile; but Ames added: 
st.you tell me and see.” 

aere was a cackle more dry than the 
e of withered leaves. 

Take this infernal place and property 
ay hands.” 


rker Ames is to-day a morose, cold, re- 
ed man; the world is kept at a frigid 
nee; steel armor seems to incase him. 
n he passes acquaintances on the street 
ances at them sidewise and barely 
. He never visits the Fellowship Club 
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any more and has no intention of going 
there. For sixteen hours a day he works, 
because he has little else to do. . He and his 
wife occupy Carlin Towers, and live beneath 
its gloomy battlements in great splendor 
and solitude. Both of them dislike the place 


intensely; but, as Parker sometimes ob-  / 


serves: 


“We got stuck with it and I suppose we | ( 


must stay in it. I don’t know any sucker 
who'll take it off my hands.” 

He has become thoroughly inured to 
loneliness, and feels that a two-handed card 
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game with his wife is the safest and most | | 
agreeable method of passing an evening of |) 


which he knows. Sometimes, after those 
games, they recall together the days when 
there was more richness and fullness and 
color in their lives; but they have come to 
regard richness and fullness and color of a 
certain kind as the gentle attributes of com- 
parative poverty. 

There are hours, however, after these 
talks, and after Parker has mounted to bed 
and lies staring into the high-ceilinged 
gloom above, when he is distinctly con- 
scious of a great aching emptiness within 
him. Then he begins to wonder what is 
going on in the big lounge room of the club, 
and in all those pleasant, modest, lighted 
homes along Merridew Avenue. He knows; 
and he knows, too, what they are half whis- 
pering—not quite saying—about him in the 
club, and by the firesides in those homes: 

“Why, he isn’t human! eT here 
was a time when Altogether changed 
now. Freezes you to death. . . . 
Never done a decent thing! And 
with that income of his! Lives on top of 
an ice mountain. . . . Success spoiled 
him; turned his head—absolutely killed 
his soul. . The old fish!” 

And presently, after this, he arrives at 
his pet reflection, and repeats to himself for 
the thousandth time an unamiable bit of 
philosophy which he has, to the effect that, 
on the moment when a man has gathered a 
few dollars into his maw and people have 
found him out, that man becomes a hunted 
beast. 

“And they’ll hunt him and they’ll hunt 
him until they’re in the grave—and he’s 
there too!’’ he mutters to himself. 

Invariably, however, because he is a just 
man, he adds, and usually with a remote 
grim humor he himself does not fail to en- 
jo 


vy: 
“But, then, I guess that hunting is life.”’ 


THE RURAL-CREDIT FIRING 


SQUAD 


r. David Lubin was and is as much 
iored of the German Landschaft banks 
Doctor Mead of the Australian system. 
iad studied them on the ground for 
3, and had oceans of facts to support 
too. He urged a straight-out Land- 
ten system. He admitted that such 
stem will not work at first, because of 
state laws; but he felt certain that no 
¢ system would work at all. He was 
rially strong against Government aid. 
varned the nation against lending or- 
zations. He wanted borrowing organ- 
onsonly. And he believed that thestate 
would be amended so as to accept a 
i if it were handed out to them by 
1ese four extremes—Private Monop- 
Government Loans, German Land- 
ten and Fiat Money—describe an 
omicrectangle. Lying within it were— 
i are—scores of rural-credit schemes 
iking more or less of the qualities of 
or more of what a biologist might call 
Our pure strains. The bill the Admin- 
tion seems to be now favoring contains 
tres from all of them. 
re farmers themselves knew not what 
Wanted, save that they knew that 
exist for the cheaper financing of 
ture, and they wanted something to 
aa er poh het they tried to 
0 they were amazed 
Apres and befuddled. 
armers were convinced that in this 
legislative woodpile there must besome 
_ nigger” bent on their further 
Some eo passed reso- 
. Hg on Congress to wait, please, 
‘a intelligence could Ravettine to 
ae with the legislative program—and 
Ne , Showed more statesman- 


ing. 


one else; for, clearly, time was 


(Continued from Page 31) 


needed. I am not sure that we are intelli- 
gently ready yet. 

Out of the ruck of rural crediteers in the 
last Congress there emerged two senators 
and two representatives whose bills re- 
ceived really serious consideration. Sen- 
ator Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida, and 
Representative Ralph W. Moss, of Indiana, 
introduced the Fletcher-Moss Bill. Its 
sponsors at one time claimed support for 
it in exalted Administration circles; but it 
lost out because of the attacks made on 
it by those who believed that it would 
result in powerful organizations of lenders 
which would dominate the loan market 
in the interest of lenders. The idea was 
abroad that organized lenders have had 
too much to say in the past and that the 
European arrangement, which provides 
that organized borrowers shall deal with 
unorganized lenders, is not only likely to 
give the best results but is the only thing 
that will be acceptable to the farmers in 
their present mood. 

Senator Henry French Hollis, of New 
Hampshire, and Representative Robert J. 
Bulkley, of Ohio, collaborated on the 
Hollis-Bulkley Bill, which was the chief 
competitor for favor with the Fletcher- 
Moss Bill. The Hollis-Bulkley Bill was the 
result of an enormous amount of work, and 
had back of it a sincere desire to do two 
things: First, to give the country a system 
of rural credits based on local coéperative 
credit unions which will work under 
American conditions; second, to frame a 
bill that would not only get through Con- 
gress but also get past the White House. 

It was understood that the President 
was unalterably opposed to any monetary 
Government aid. A great many repre- 
sentative farmers were and still are in 
agreement with him on this point. It isa 


“What was it?” 


What was it Jones said? What was it you meant 
to tell Smith? You can’t remember. And just as 
long as you’re a slave to memory you’ll continue 
to forget. There is only one sure way to remem- 
ber what people say, what you should do—that is to 
write itdown—in ink—so it is permanently recorded. 


The convenient and the economical method of 
writing is to write with a Conklin’s Self-Filling, 
Non-Leakable Fountain Pen —the one perfect and 


complete writing instrument. 


For a Conklin is always ready to write, with no 
attention other than filling. And it fills itself in 
4 seconds, ready for days of writing, by merely 
pressing its ‘“Crescent-Filler.’’ 


Think, with a Conklin there are no leads to 
sharpen; no lost pencils when you need them 
most; nosmudged, illegible writing; noscratch- 
ing, rusted steel pens; no blots; no inked fingers. 


Instead, a point that lasts a lifetime, that’s 
fashioned to suit your hand, that writes smooth- 
ly, legibly, leaving a permanent record that 
makes you independent of your memory. 


So stop forgetting. Get a Conklin. Your stationer, 
druggist, jeweler or department store has a point for 
your particular hand, from $2.50 up. 


Write for booklet, with names of dealers in your town 
who will be glad to demonstrate the Conklin to you. 


Every Conklin is guaranteed to write and fill 
exactly as you think a pen should—it either 
does this or you will be furnished a new pen or 
your money refunded without question. There 
are no “‘ifs’’ about it— YOU are the judge. 
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For the Best Sugges- 
tions of What is Being 
Saidin the Above 
Picture, The Carter’s 


Boys Laugh So Heartily ? 


Pe Voi ee ee \X J— want apt answers to what is being said in 
this fine picture. You are as capable of sug- 

FIRST PRIZE - - $150 : : 

SECOND PRIZE- 100 gesting them as anyone. Study the picture here, or, 

THIRD PRIZE- - 50 see it big and in colors at your stationer’s. Then 


write as many answers as you wish, not more than 
25 words each, and mail them to our Boston Office, 
“Contest Dept.” You must send your answer to us 


by May 25th. 


If you win one of the prizes, we will mail you a 
y ae y 
check within 10 days thereafter, and will announce 
your name in the magazines and in stationers’ windows. 
If the prize-winning suggestions are duplicated, equal 
the pr g sugg p q 
prizes will be awarded. 


Also 20 honorable- 
mention prizes of 


So cache~ =~) = 100 


Every stationer displaying the above picture, in fact every good 
stationer, will be glad to show you his complete line of 


CARTER INX QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Writing Inks Mucilage Paste 
Boston, New York. The CARTERS INK CO,, Chicago, Montreal. 


Clearly” | 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 250,000 users of the ‘‘ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, without a penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirely at our risk, to accept a thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 
posit F RE-E; expense 


DEPOSIT 

All you need to do is to write saying that you are 
deaf and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTICON.” The trial 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges. 

1 There is no good reason why everyone 
WARNING! should not make as liberal a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it. 

The “*ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the “ACOUSTICON” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


General Acoustic Co., 1301 Candler Bldg., New York 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


come the leaders in business 

tells you how you can acq 

the business training which 

make you a leader. 

More than 35,000 men in Americ 

are using the Modern Business § 

and Service of the Alexander Hag 
Institute. They are equipping 
~selves-to grasp and hold the opp¢ 

ties that-aré-bound to come tg 

are prepared.~ 


~“ 
= = } 7 
Send for this book ~—“Forriak /Ahead 


in 
Business" which we will sénd_yow/ free. No 
matter what your position may best will pay 
you to read this book and see for yourself 
what the Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice has done for hundreds of successful 
men in business. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
142 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Since 1881 


— the emblem of 
restful peace 


E.Rosenfeld & Co. Baltimore and New York. 
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| fact that Government aid carries with it 
Government red tape, and that the most 
successful rural-credit organizations in 
Europe ask nothing after permissive legis- 
lation, except to be let alone by the govern- 
ment. They do not want the government 
messing round in their affairs. Mr. Bulkley 
and Senator Hollis, however, strongly 
believed and led the thought of Congress 
into the belief that the system provided for 
in their bill required, if it was to work 
at all, a certain fillip of Government aid 
in starting; and they firmly adhered to a 
provision in their bill permitting the 
Government, on the recommendation of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to invest fifty 
million dollars a year in land bonds, so as to 
furnish at least the germ of a market. 

The Government, they argued, generally 
has the fifty millions on hand. It would be 
an investment and not a gift, and the 
money would earn the Government a profit. 

| Furthermore, the backing of the Govern- 
ment to the extent of fifty million dollars 
a year would be the surest means of estab- 
lishing conditions under which the Govern- 
ment would never need to invest a cent. 
This clause in the bill, however, met such a 
determined resistance at the White House 
as really to kill the measure. 


Rules Governing Loans 


Those who believed that we should wait 
until another Congress met for the devel- 
opment of an intelligent opinion on rural 
credits had their way. At this writing the 
whole matter is still pending. A deter- 
mined effort is to be made to pass a revised 
bill, introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Hollis and also pending in the House. This 
bill is the only one which seems to have any 
show of passage, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it would be approved by the 
President. Unless it passes, or some other 
measure does, it is difficult to see how the 
Administration can go before the farmers 
of the country in the next campaign, except 
under conditions of very great disadvan- 
tage. There have been pledges and prom- 
ises, and the farmers are going to ask for 
some evidence of performance. 

The new bill is unqualifiedly indorsed by 
many farm leaders and scathingly con- 
demned by others. It is undoubtedly an 
honest bill, sincerely believed in by men who 
have given an almost incredible amount of 
work to its preparation. It puts the admin- 
istration of the whole Federal rural-credit 
system in the hands of a Federal Farm- 
Loan Board. 

It divides the country into twelve 
regions, in each of which shall be a Federal 
land bank the business of which shall be 
to manage land-mortgage affairs in their 


| various regions or districts, and issue and 


sell farm-loan bonds. These regional land 
banks will not make loans to individual 


| farmers, but will deal through farm-loan 
| associations, which are local codperative 


bodies, each consisting of not less than 
ten borrowers. The advocates of privately 
owned joint-stock banks are given a sop in 
certain provisions, under which, if condi- 
tions are not favorable to the formation 
of the codperative loan associations, joint- 
stock land banks may be formed. There is 
also a provision that, where no farm-loan 
associations are organized, loans may be 
made through special agents. 

Under this system loans can be made only 
on first mortgages on farm lands in amounts 
not exceeding half of the appraised values. 
They can be made for four purposes only: 
first, to purchase a farm for a home; sec- 
ond, to purchase equipment, fertilizer or 
livestock for the proper and reasonable 
operation of the farm; third, to provide 


buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands; and fourth, to take up preéxisting 
loans for any of the above purposes. 

The borrower must not use the money 
for any other than the specified purpose 
or purposes without the consent of the land 
bank. If he does the entire loan may be 
called at once. Loans shall not be made 
for less than two hundred dollars or more 
than ten thousand dollars; and they shall 
run not less than five years and not more 
than thirty-five. Every loan carries an 
amortization provision, under which it is to 
be extinguished at maturity. 

All these lands must be appraised—first, 
by special appraisers sent out by the Fed- 
eral Government; second, by appraisers sent 
out by the regional land banks; and third, 
by appraisers appointed by the borrowers 
themselves as a loan committee. 

This is the briefest possible sketch of the 
only rural-credit law that seems to have any 


show of passage. Unless it or some 
does pass, the Administration ig lig) 
be charged with repudiation of 
The people of the country wili not 
take into account the tremendoy 
ties involved in creating a syst 
the circumstances. The Opp 
tainly will not. 
The theory of the bill is the 
invest itself in farm-mortgag 
low rates of interest if a s 
under which any investor any 
buy land-mortgage securities j 
Government regulation and in 
therefore, possessing the confi 
body as to their soundness. 
that bonds of this sort, issue 
tions of a hundred dollars 
thereof, will find not only a: 
a world-wide market. 
Doctor Thompson, of the 
of Agriculture, points out ft! 
interest paid on farm loar 
matter of the transportat 
Whenever there is aceum: 
the hands of investors, as in } 
the interest rate is at its lo 
farmers of the WestandS 
remote from plethorie sa 
strong insurance companies, f 
interest rates. ise 
The advocates of this bill b 
will furnish the transportati 
provides for the exemption f, 
of land-bank stocks, and the b 
by them, as instrumentalities 
ment. It makes them legal inve 
trust funds and savings bank: 
them every legal advantage pos 
regional banks, twelve in number, ai 
have a capital stock of five hundred t) 
sand dollars each. | 
The bill provides for the investmeno 
the part of the Government of six mio 
dollars, in the form of subseriptions toa 
stock, in case it is not purchased byh 
public. |, 
Whether this is the utmost thath 
Administration will concede in the matt ( 
Government aid nobody knows. Whe« 
any Government aid at all is neede 
desirable is a matter of hot controve) 
Farm papers, however, are already can 
the attention of the Administration toh 
fact that the Federal Reserve sysir 
started off with two hundred million do 
of Government deposits; and that h 
second national bank in the United Ste» 
incorporated in 1816 by the votesc 
Democrats and Federalists alike, ha’ 
capital of thirty-five million dollars, twet 
per cent of which was subscribed by 
United States Government. 
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READ WHAT EMINENT 
AUTHORITIES SAY 


rom an Address by B. G. Long, M. D., 

Buffalo 

“From a physician’s standpoint, there 
only one correct method of heating, and 
at is by the indirect warm air furnace 
ethod, properly installed and with a pro- 
sion for producing the proper degree of 
lative humidity.” 


* * * 


ealth Department Bulletin No. 39 of the 

City of Chicago 

It is possible for a man to live three 
seks without food; three days without 
iter and three minutes without air. This 
ould make it clear that air, fresh, pure 
‘, is the most important element in the 
orld for the sustaining of life. 


* * ae 


ctract of Address by Dr. W. A. Evans, 
Health Editor, Chicago Tribune, for- 
merly Health Commissioner of Chicago 


“In my judgment the great fault of 
e mechanical systems as I have seen 
em, is that they put the air in the room 
a temperature which is too much below 
© temperature of the persons or the peo- 
> who are in that room. I am aware 
at this is an argument for the warm air 


‘nace heating as compared with other 
stems,” 


APPROVED BY- 


’ TRADE MARK - 


time point the way to financial] saving. J ; 
_ Book, Heating Plans and other Data will be mailed to you free and postpaid. Simply 
write us a line. 


National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association 
Dept. A. 3. 


/ “28; Look for This Trade-Mark 


A number of manufacturers who are proud of their goods have formed a good-will 
This is their trade-mark. 

Each maker places this trade-mark on every Furnace he sells. He does this so 
that you, the final purchaser, may know that you are buying honest goods and 
correct mechanical construction. Any Heating System that bears this trade- 
mark is sure to give you satisfaction. 

Reputable dealers in every section of the country have applied for mem- 
bership in the Association and have been admitted. Look for this sign in 
the dealer's window, store, and advertisements. 


Association. 


Reliable dealers not already members of this Association should ad- 
dress the Secretary for particulars. Get on the list at once. 
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On the Subject of 
Home Heatins— 


The sooner everybody realizes that home heating is quite as much a medica/ 
as a mechanical problem, the quicker will common afHictions like pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and other deadly respiratory diseases be stamped out. 


For physicians, to a man, are agreed that unless a Heating System provides 
fresh, clean, pure air in abundant quantities, it is a menace to every member 
of the family. 


That’s why Warm Air Heating Systems have come to the front so rapidly. A Warm 
Air Furnace, properly constructed and properly installed, completely renews the air in 
every room on an average of once every twenty minutes ! 


The Economy Side 


““What does it cost?” ‘How long will 
it last?’’ ‘‘How much fuel willit burn?” 
—Those are all proper questions to ask— 
after considering the health feature. 

Warm Air Furnaces, as a rule, cosz 
decidedly less than others. 

As to durability, there is no percep- 


tible difference. Any well-made Heat- 
ing System, whether Warm Air or 
otherwise, lasts a lifetime. 

In competitive tests on fuel con- 
sumption, Warm Air Furnaces have 
never failed to show the highest fy 
efficiency of all. a q 


eee. of 


HE HEALT 6S/)L Way |. 
‘ro HEAT YOUR HOME || 


GR 


Necessity of Proper Installation 


No Heating System can ever give 100% satisfaction unless carefully 
installed. Proper installation, however, requires comparatively little 
work or expense. The main requirement is knowledge of how to do it. 


Individual Home Heating Plans FREE! 


If you are contemplating a new Heating Plant in 1916, we shall be 
pleased to furnish you a detailed Plan, drawn to fit the individual require- 
ments of your home. The drafting will be done by able, experienced 
engineers. Not a cent will it cost you now or later. Nor will you ever 
be placed under the slightest obligation to anybody. 


Valuable Book FREE! 


Let us send you, with our compliments, a valuable Book — an authoritative trea- 
tise on Heating, from the medical as well as the mechanical standpoint. There’s no 


hice 


* 


ing, ‘ ; SSsepeeeeteaes th 
other Book like it. ‘It will safeguard the health of your loved ones and at the same Rescsssieeeesees il 
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SEND COUPON NOW 


For This Great Book 


This wonderful book is probably 
one of the most startling pieces of literature 
that has ever been sent to the home fireside. Every 
mother and father should have a copy —so should 
every other man or woman who grasps the relationship 
betwe en h eat s eS Seeeeeaeuneaeuaaeuaseseseseeseeeeny 


and mealep and eh National Warm Air Heating and 
to keep well. And the Ventilating Association 
book is FREE. 

i Dept. A. 3. 
Treating on the most 7 Back asy 
vital subject that pertains to Please send me your free Book on Heating and 
humanity, graphically interest- Ventilation, without obligation. 
ing and beautifully gotten up, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio 


this Free book is one you don't want Name ee = 
to wait one moment longer in making ik 
yours | : ace? PRGOT ESS 2s ns SS 
The coupon brings It Do you want free Heating Plans for your home? 


here’s the coupon. 


ans, 
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has put a new slant on the tobacco happiness situa- 
tion! It throws open the gates to every man—it’s 
so friendly! You don’t have to cultivate a liking 
for P. A. or you don’t have to worry about saving 
your tongue. The patented process cuts out bite 
and parch! 


Prince Albert just signals ““go-to-it’’ and you put on 
' full puffing power—and smoke like you’re on the 
right track! For, it’s just a bunch of tobacco sunshine 
—that white essence of Prince Albert that floats out 
of your mouth—it’s so good and so cheerful! 


You locate that old jimmy pipe or invest in a new 
one, and fall-to like you were set firm; for, take it 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the national joy smoke 


A pril 15, M 


Prince Albei 
Certainly Wi 
Bring You Bac 


via the cross-lots-route 
the high spot of tobac; 
smoke pleasure! Tha; 
its long-suit—making | 
possible for men of | 
tastes and degrees of ten¢: 
tongues to smoke-smok- 
smoke to their hears 
content! 


You sit down for a shi 
spell and reason it out thi 
it’s pretty good persori. 
business to prove out tls 
say-so! Can’t cost yw 
more than a nickel ore 
dime. Which heads us 1 
to the few remarks th 
follow: 


Copyright 1916 by 
R.J.ReynoldsTobacco Co. 


man-to-man, Prince Albert 
is better than the kindest 
word we ever passed along 
about it! And you'll catch 
the spirit of that hunch 
quick as you fire up! 


On the reverse side of this 
tidy red tin you will read: 

“Process Patented July 30th, 
1907,” which has made three 
men smoke pipes where one 
smoked before. 


You'll get a new idea of smoke-fun if you'll play tts 
tip across the boards! And you'll find P. A. ready {1 
your service all along the line in toppy red bags, - 5 
tidy red tins, 10c; handsome pound and half-pow 
tin humidors—and—that crystal-glass humidor wil 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in su? 


bang-up trim—always! 


UR conviction is that the 
Hupmobile represents the 
world’s finest expression of 
the four-cylinder principle. 


That principle—which is giving 
entire satisfaction to nearly 85 per 
cent of the motor car buyers of Amer- 
ica—has been the basis of Hup- 
mobile engineering for seven years. 


We have developed “‘the best car of its class in 
the world’, with a dependable, simple motor, 
noted for swift pick-up, high-gear flexibility, and 
abundant power with smoothness and silence. 


That is why Hupmobile sales stand now at 
the highest point yet recorded in the car’s 
career, and why they are steadily climbing. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


— EEE ES=>E>E>E=>=>E~E====aa]=LD=ana]n™=aa=_][=a]{aa2aa=== 
In the United States Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Five-passenger Touring Car - - - $1085 Year-’Round Coupé - - - - $1165 
Year-’Round Touring Car - - - 1185 Seven-passenger Touring Car - - - 1225 
Two-passenger Roadster, $1085 
In Canada Prices F. O. B. Windsor 
Five-passenger Touring Car - - $1385 Year-’Round Coupé - - - - $1500 
Year-’ Round Touring Car - - 1525 Seven-passenger Touring Car - - - 1635 


Two-passenger Roadster, $1385 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 


motor car service 


The mark of superior 


Fifty hours of service-labor are 
given free to each Hupmobile buyer, 
to be had by him at any Hupmo- 
bile service station in exchange for 
coupons he receives with the car. 
This service ts available anywhere 
in the United States and Canada, 
and the coupons are accepted at any 
of our 3500 service stations. 


Contains No 
Dangerous 

Caustic ee 

Acid 

Alkali | 


Ammonia. 


[HE SALURDA Y 
EVENING P© 


The Badge of Distinction 


ey every line of honorable service there are 
outward signs which indicate supreme accom- 


plishment. This new Firestone Tire in color 
combination appeals to up-to-date car owners who 
demand striking, appearance in tires as well as maxi- 
mum mileage. This distinZuishin3, trade-mark 


The 
and Black Tread 


sets them apart from the crowd—a jood-measure feature which 
adds to the stout Firestone body and sturdy tread the outer advan- 
tage of elegance and harmony. And this refinement is added by 
the Largest Tire Organization in America. It is made possible by 
tremendous output, specialized production and an international 
marketing system which is one of the wonders of this efficient age. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
AKRON, OHIO—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Maintaining a Standard 


iB maintaining the highest possible stand- 
ard in merchandise and methods throughout a term of 


years, we have won for SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 


Not how much we can get, but 
how much we can give, is the con- 
trolling thought behind the.mak- 
ing and selling of Society Brand 
Clothes. 


We are interested only in produc- 
ing clothes of our standard—clothes 
that well-dressed men want—and 
on which we are proud to put our 
name. 


That Society Brand Clothes in 
their field hold this enviable posi- 
tion is simply a tribute to a busi- 
ness ideal—a reward that follows 
an uncompromising standard. 


the confidence of the men of America. 


‘“Tyouble Service’’ Society Brand 
Clothes are a new factor in further 
strengthening our position with 
the men of America. 


At $20 to $30, Society Brand 
Clothes represent the utmost value 
at the price, but these “*“Double 
Service’’ Clothes at $30 to $40 are 
made of special fabrics which give 
extra endurance; fabrics which 
custom tailors are able to use only 
by charging higher prices. 


Society Brand Spring models can 
now be seen at the leading stores 
throughout the country. 


Soriety Brand Clothes 


Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 
white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 
everything about a child says, 
"To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap. 


To the mother who knows 
Ivory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing else 
seems to have the purity and 
mildness which she desires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 
Wherever cleaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 
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ERY few nations maintain pet ban- B SS Gi h\4/ Ws | G B Hf VY TAUE swagger and a proficiency in profanity and 
[ sie parte tinited States had a nice WV UVLd 7) obscenity that celebrated him among the 
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one for two or three years. Always Mexicans, who are amazingly proficient in 

in the van in these little idealisms, we picked that sort of thing—a brutal, indecent, marauding 
fect specimen and coddled him admiringly and and murdering outlaw. 
y. To besure, as I write this, some eight or nine Then, about five years or so ago, began the series 
sand American soldiers are chasing him through of revolutions in Mexico that “have been such a 
‘actus in Mexico, with orders to disperse him, source of annoyance, to be mild about it, to the 
rse being a euphemism for kill or capture, such Administrations at Washington. These started while 
is polite to apply to instructions concerning old Mr. Taft was President, with the revolution against 
formerly valued friends; but that is no fault of Diaz that culminated in the victory of the Madero 

We would have been glad to retain him as our contention, the downfall of Diaz, and rushed along the 

out the pet reverted to type on us, a contingency bloody paths that led to the assassination of Madero, 
gave us both pause and pain, for he was most the accession of Huerta, the revolution against 
mt in his protestations of loyal friendship and Huerta, the episode at Vera Cruz, and thus and so. 
eration. Mr. Taft had his opportunity to take the matters 
rancisco Villa is our pet bandit’s name. If the in hand, but Mr. Taft let matters drift, and when he 
ers have any luck that ‘“‘is’’ must be read ‘“‘was”’ left office passed the Mexican buck to Mr. Wilson, 
1 this appears in print, but as it is written the who still has it and, as it seems, is still in a quandary 
» is present, albeit the bandit is absent and going as to what to do with it. 
1g. Still, he was present at Columbus, New 
ico, at ten minutes past four o’clock in the morn- 
f March ninth, for a bullet from a rifle of one of 
oldiers hit the station-master’s clock and stopped 
that exact moment. Moreover, similar bullets 
larly fired killed nine American civilians and 
t American soldiers, and wounded others, burn- 
a few buildings the while, so the reversion of 
icisco Villa from amigo to assassin may be said to 
: been reasonably complete. 
‘he story of the raid and what happened there- 
‘has been told so completely that it is familiar; 
the story of the events that led up to the raid, the 
1 of circumstances that changed the policy of our 
ernment from waiting to dispersing, is neither 
liar nor understood by the American people, and 
happens that evidence was found after that raid 
completes the story and shows the effect of pet- 
8 bandit, not only on the bandit but on the 
ers. 
‘rancisco Villa, as the legend goes and as the press 
ces went, had been a bandit for twenty years 
re he became a patriot so-called. He lived in the 
ntains of Mexico, made his forays from time to 
, murdered when he deemed murder necessary— 


Five Years of Bloody Misrule 


T WOULD take a book to tell the story of that five 

years, and a big book at that. It has been a situa- 
tion full of intrigue, mistakes, blunders, plots by spe- 
cial interests, urgings by uninformed jingoes, killing of 
Americans to the number of seventy or more, destroy- 
ing and confiscating of property, murder, rapine, 
incendiarism, famine and prostration. In that five 
years Mexico has come to be a financial nonentity, 
with no treasury resources, no money, no borrowing 
capacity, a fiat currency that isn’t worth a cent a 
pound; with no crops, with no food for her people, 
with pestilence and starvation ravaging her rich 
territory; with no stable government—a land of mur- 
der, factional quarrels, with thousands of expatriates 
of the better class in the United States—desolate and 
harassed. Mexico has been looted by Mexicans who 
have posed as patriots, aided by Americans who have 
done no posing but have grabbed the swag. Five or 
six hundred million dollars of invested American 
money has been at the mercy of the shifting, mer- 
cenary alleged governments and their military sup- 
porters, and the whole situation has come to chaos. 


2h was fre ue’ a 7 7 COPYRIGHT BY THE INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY The stor is intricate involved an ; 7 

shri a ntly robbed for 2 livelihood, and He Was No Robber Baron, but a Simple Proletarian y J : 2 d at this time 
shrewd enough to maintain himself as one of the Elccting His’ Tribdte From the.Wellite-Do not to be told accurately, for if there is an unprej- 
mon people. He was no robber baron, but a udiced interested person, if there is one single man 


ale proletarian exacting his tribute from the well-to-do and distributing portions of | who knows about Mexico who hasn’t a bias caused by his individual interests, or his 
gains to the peons. He was a dashing, devil-may-care fellow, who rode a horse political interests, or the similar interests of associates or promoters or mercenaries, I 
rbly, shot with exact aim, considered killing as an essential of his business, and have been unable to find him, and I have made a long search. In reality the situation 
tered in the country cantinas, throwing about his money with the utmost prodigality. at present is an economic situation before it is anything else, and the solution is an 


urally he became the bandit ideal of the country folk. economic solution; but of that later. For the present Francisco Villa, who caused the 
punitive expedition into Mexico that may, or may not, result in the regeneration of 
The Claims of the Bandit Chief on Our Consideration Mexico, is the interesting and important center of the stage. 


Villa came down from his bandit hiding places during the course of these various 
HAS been said frequently that during these twenty years so great was the cunning revolutions and offered his services to the revolutionists. He was against the government. 
nd elusiveness of Villa that President Diaz was never able to catch him, although That was natural enough, for the government had always been against him; and he 
eral troops and rurales were constantly chasing him. It is doubtful if Villa ever was firm in his idea that the common people had wrongs that must be righted. His 
ipied much of the attention of Diaz. When it came to bandits in Mexico there were sympathies were with the common people. They had nothing of which he could rob 
TS. At least, there was one period, during that twenty years when Villa was the them, and they were his friends and protectors. Anything that would assist in the 
listie sort of bandit his press agents and supporters and proponents made him overthrow of the government was meat and drink for Villa, and he dropped the rdle of 
to be to the United States, when Diaz might have found Villa, for Villa was in jail bandit for the time being and became a patriot. 
cattle stealing, and was pardoned on representations from a Mexican lawyer who had Now Villa is a strong person, a man of much natural ability and of a certain congenital 
ill with the government. Such unromantic details did not jibe with the reputation military genius. He cannot read and his writing ability extends only to the scrawling of 
: Was built for Villa, and they were disregarded when his claims for our distinguished his name, but he is shrewd and cunning, and, moreover, he has the great gift of control 
sideration were presented—never mentioned during the process of making him a of men. He is as courageous as he is brutal, and he has the faculty of putting personal 
You see, it was necessary to maintain the legend. So, as the story went, Diaz fear of him in the hearts of his men—the sort of personal fear that compels obedience 
er was able to catch Villa, and even the Diaz soldiers admired the bold and bloviating and, at the same time, does not engender hatred. Villa, the patriotic bandit, was a 
a dashed about and dispossessed the haughty dons of their substance from _ superb figure to his soldiers, given to emotional affiliations. ‘‘ Viva Villa!’’ became a 
Ie. rallying cry. 
A bandit Is not supposed to have many of the tender traits, nor to be subject to the Things drifted along. Huerta was informed, not only by our Government but by 
ventions of society, and although Villa was always scrupulous about marrying his __ the rebels, that he must go, but he remained obstinate about it. We would not recognize 
es in a church he had a general reputation for fierceness, cruelty and cunning, and _him as President of Mexico. Carranza and Villa and other chieftains out in the field 
isregard for law and order that he diligently maintained. He was a bandit and were fighting his Federal troops rather successfully, and Washington was watchfully 
n't care who knew it, and a low-browed, small-eyed, snag-toothed bandit, with a waiting. Presently the soldierly qualities of Villa began to be recognized. Carranza was 
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nominally the first chief of the revolutionists, 
but he was held at Washington to be a narrow 
country lawyer of Spanish type and Villa was 
picked as the coming man. ‘ 

Villa began to grow. His military exploitsand 
his succession of victories stamped him as a big 
fellow. We looked him over, watching him 
closely, admiring his soldierly abilities, and 
conveniently forgetting his bandit days. He 
swanked about in the north of Mexico, a swash- 
buckling figure of a rebellious patriot, and we 
fell for him, to use the vernacular. We took him 
at his own estimate of himself, which was that 
he was a sort of Napoleon in the rough. 

“Do you see that string?” he would say to 
those about him, after he had tied a string 
round an apple. “The apple is the world, and 
the string is the name of Pancho Villa, that goes 
all round the world. I am the Napoleon of 
Mexico. I am the Napoleon of the world, just 
as my French colleague was a hundred years 
ago.” 

He did some clever things. His ruse at the 
taking of Juarez was a striking one. He was 
coming up to that city, which is just across from 
E] Paso and was strongly garrisoned against him. 
At a station down the road he stopped a freight train of 
loaded coal cars. He had previously taken the telegraph 
operator at the station. He telegraphed in to the railroad 
authorities at Juarez, using the name of the conductor of 
the coal train, that the engine was in trouble and that he 
would be compelled to back the train into Juarez for 
repairs. Then he unloaded the coal and put his soldiers 
in the coal cars and, by sending men ahead and taking the 
telegraph operators at the various stations between his 
starting point and Juarez, he kept news of his trick from 
getting to Juarez and backed his trainload of soldiers right 
into the middle of the city, which he captured in a short 
time. 

That put him in close contact with this country, and we 
began to hear more of Villa. Americans along the border, 
for reasons of their own, hailed him as the great conqueror 
and patriot, and the ego of Villa swelled appreciably each 
twenty-four hours. He began to think that what they said 
of him was true. He began to think that what he said of 
himself was true. I am not telling the story chronolog- 
ically, for that would entail the printing of a mass of detail 
that is now water over thedam. The essential fact is that 
Villa, by virtue of various emissaries at Washington, 
became the hope of the Administration. He was looked 
upon as the man who controlled the destinies of turbulent 
and troubled Mexico. 


Playing Napoleon in Northern Mexico 


ee along in those days of the growth of Villa 
General Hugh Scott, of the American Army, now chief 
of staff, appeared at El Paso. Maybe he was there all the 
time. That is unimportant. Anyhow, General Scott and 
Villa had a meeting on the middle of the international 
bridge between El Paso and Juarez at midnight one night, 
a secret meeting, and held a long confab. General Scott 
gave Villa a book about the rules of war, and was much 
gratified to learn later that Villa was not summarily execut- 
ing his prisoners, and was taking care of his wounded, and 
was displaying other symptoms of humanity and recog- 
nition of the responsibilities of a Napoleon of Mexico. 
General Scott was greatly impressed with the sincerity of 
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the motives of Villa, his patriotism and his devotion to 
the cause of the people. The General reported to the 
President. Mr. Wilson was impressed also. Villa had 
moving pictures taken of himself in company with Amer- 
ican army officers, and he was the fair-haired boy, so far 
as the watchful waiters were concerned. , 

This lasted for some time. Villa was the popular idol. 
His own men were fanatically for him, and the soldiers of 
all the other Mexican generals were desperately afraid of 
him. He moved about in the north in the best Napoleonic 
manner, and his egotism grew until he privately admitted— 
and publicly at times—that he, Francisco Villa, could whip 
all creation, and that that section of creation known as the 
United States of America would be perfectly easy for him. 
The mere mention of his name would subjugate us. We 
pampered him. We were his strong admirers and sup- 
porters. Having taken him on as our particular pet, we 
petted him assiduously. Francisco Villa became so puffed 
up over himself that his egotism took on a tinge of insanity. 

Carranza triumphed. There were all the preliminaries 
of the provisional government. Then, about a year ago, 
there came a split between Villa and Carranza. That was 
inevitable, for Carranza is not without due appreciation 
of his own eminent qualities as a patriot, a soldier and a 
statesman. There was a convention and its Latin con- 
volutions, politics of the most intricate sort, intrigue, plot- 
ting, and all the concomitants of the land of the double 
cross. The result, after a series of incidents that are now 
more historical than important, was that Villa broke with 
Carranza and organized a revolution against him, claiming 
that he was the only properly constituted savior of Mexico, 
and that the people should join with him to depose Carranza 
and punish him for daring to defy the Mexican Napoleon. 

A series of battles followed, with the decisive one at 
Calaya, where Villa was soundly whipped, but where he 
claimed he would have won had it not been for a shortage 
of ammunition, and disobedience of his orders by one of his 
generals. Meantime, the affectionate regard in which our 
Government held Villa was rapidly cooling. Indeed, we 
were quite frigid toward our former esteemed amigo. He 
wasn’t proving up. Carranza was. Obregon, Carranza’s 
general, was whipping Villa every time he came up with 
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him, and Villa stock went down in Wash» 
with a most astonishing slump when od 
to consider what Villa had been to us, 

In September of last year we cast hj 
entirely, told him he needn’t come rour , 
more, and recognized the government oc 
ranza as the provisional government of Mg 
That was the final blow. Villa, after his SI 
Napoleonic splendor, was shoved asid, ‘ 
stamped as an outlaw and a rebel, and he ily 
diately began to act the part. He neve} 
held Americans in high regard, consiiy 
their attentions to him as dictated larg: 
fear of his prowess, and he spread the wor 
we, white-livered cowards that we were 
as the case may be—had recogniz 
because we could dictate to Carranza, 
that Francisco Villa would never gs 
wishes of the United States, but, 
doubtedly would march across the 
conquer us and make us vassal to 
will. ; J 

Now the temper of the Mexican 
mass, is one of intense hatred fo: 
of contempt for us. They think w 
of cowards, and that we will not 
ter what the provocation. Of course that 
portance on our side of the line, but it hasi 
importance on the Mexican side. Villa, thro 
papers and by the ballads of the song writers, | 
national hatred of the gringos, and kept some 
with him by his boasting that he could cong 
ever he saw fit to make an assault against us, _ 
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Villa’s Round Robin to Zapata 


UR Government gave Carranza permission to sen| 
soldiers across Texas to facilitate their mover: 
against Villa, and that incensed Villa tofury. Hedeveli 
the scheme in his own mind to declare war on the Ur 
States. His soldiers were leaving him. His fiat mi 
was worthless. He was hard pressed for food and ho 
He was in a much reduced condition, speaking Napol 
cally, but his egotism grew greater. Indeed, itis prob 
that he is practically insane with self-approval, and 
been for some time. | 
It is necessary to go ahead of the story a little in 0 
to tell of Villa’s movements and schemes during the { 
that followed the passing of Carranza soldiers ac 
Texas, which was in October, 1915, and the foray aga 
Columbus, New Mexico, on March ninth of this y 
After the fighting at Columbus, the attack by Villa, 
battle in the dark morning hours, the burning of the h 
and other buildings, and the killing of a hundred ) 
Mexicans, two large portfolios were found by the Ameri 
soldiers at Columbus and turned over to the men in © 
mand. These were portfolios either thrown away by s( 
Villa officer, or lost, and they contained many papers } 
sonal to Villa. Most of the papers were of no yalue, 
one was. . 
Among these papers was a letter to Zapata, anot 
Mexican freebooter and outlaw, written in Spanish : 
signed by twenty-eight Villa generals, including Villa h 
self. This letter told of a meeting of these generals at 
Bustillos ranch, a hundred miles west of Chihuahua Cc 
or such a matter, and a hundred other Villa partis: 
which was held on December twenty-third last. It deta’ 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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[i STOOD for a moment at the door of the restaurant 


before plunging into the eddy of Wall Street—a big, 
- portly figure of a man, ruddy, well-shaven, sleek— 
whiffed up the clean odor of the spring day with the 
e somewhat gluttonous expression that was character- 
+ of him when sitting before food or savoring the aroma 
. cigarette. A taxi flashed round the corner with the 
\, alert, aging face of someone looking out of the win- 
, a face keen like the blade of aspear. Trainor nodded 
onizingly, but with a warm, bland smile. The alert 
a threw him the curtest of nods. 
A smart man,” Trainor paid tribute; ‘‘always on the 
eed 
fe moved down Wall Street toward the Mint Building 
a a long, dignified gait, hat slightly back on his head, 
w jutting from between his lips with an upward tilt 
the bowsprit of a clipper. People looked at him as he 
sed, for he was an imposing figure of a man, a man who 
iuld have been handsome and compelling had he taken 
2 of himself. But his waistline was running to bulk, his 
», that should have been sharp and clean-cut, was becom- 
gross, and his eye was too cold. At the first glimpse 
| might have liked him, so comfortable did he appear 
| so unrestrainedly fond of life. You might have taken 
1 for one of those old-time merchants who drank old 
es and patronized sport, and whose business, by some 
sterious dispensation of Providence, prospered and 
W. But after a minute’s conversation with him you had 
impression of a dank coldness in the air, the atmosphere 
a moist cellar, instead of the hearty warmth to be 
ected from the imagined type. And you noticed three 
ags in rapid succession: That the gray eye, the whitey- 
y eye beneath the square brow, had a glint that was 
an, that was selfish, that was untrustworthy; the 
uth wide and tightly pressed, corners drawn back—a 
uth that might whine like a punished dog’s, or might 
rl with the snarl of a frightened fox, or might sneer with 
| cold, vacuous, vicious sneer of a puny man; and the 
rd point you would notice was that the chin, which 
uld have been the king-pin in the external structure of 
character, had been nullified by the growth of flesh 
ut it, had become, as it were, a mere osseous projection 
t seemed to serve as a peg for a double chin. 
\s he moved down the little hill of Wall Street, through 
“Mass of business men, chic stenographers, pert office 
s and weary telegraph messengers that made the street 
ly like a treacherous stream, there were many who 
lded to him and passed on. He seemed to have a 
riad of acquaintances, but none friendly enough to 
a a shake hands or to ask about his health or 
\ few of the men seemed contemptuous toward him, a 
| seemed furtive in their nodded greeting, as though 
were a person not to be known, a few were frankly not 
irous of seeing him. A pale, hawk-faced lawyer with 
teezy Western client by his side nodded in response to 
tinor’s pleasant smile. 
Who is it?” the client asked. 


“Oh, that?” the lawyer queried. A little yawn of dis- 
taste showed on his face. ‘‘That’s John Trainor, the pur- 
chasing agent for the Azure Star Line.” 

‘“What’s wrong with him?” the Westerner smiled. “‘ You 
made a face like a kid taking medicine. What’s up?”’ 

“‘Well’’—the lawyer spat the words in disgust—‘“‘if you 
want to know, that’s the damnedest grafter, liar and thief 
in the city. He’snot even a big one. He’s a cheap piker.” 
He shook his head. ‘‘And the queer part of it is that ten 
years ago he used to be one of the decentest fellows in the 
world.” 

“Grows on you like dope,”’ the client nodded. 

“You’ve got it,” the lawyer turned to him. ‘‘You’ve 
laid your finger on it. That man doesn’t know how deep 
init he is. Some of these days he’s going to be caught with 
the goods, and then—good night!”’ 

It was not unknown to John Trainor, this dislike which 
the men of his world and their womenfolk entertained for 
him and seemed hardly able to dissemble. He explained 
it to himself in a variety of ways. These were envious of 
him, he said, envious of the ability that had at thirty-five 
made him one of the most important officials in one of the 
largest steamship lines in the country. He did not see 
through their veiled hostility and distinguish contempt 
behind it, for it would have been impossible for him to 
grasp that such a feeling could be entertained toward him. 
He considered himself, with his bland manner, with his 
eyer-ready smile, with his quick jokes, his lavish lunches, 
to be one of the most popular men in the downtown dis- 
trict. He had associates, he had what he called friends, 
men of his own easy-going type, who were accustomed to 
gather at lunches and dinners and to dub the more staid 
and conservative members in their business grouches and 
kill-joys. 

He turned into Broad Street where the current from Wall 
Street turned at right angles and widened, as a river widens 
on its way to the sea. Brokers hustled in and out of the 
Stock Exchange like scurrying mice. Hoarsely the curb 
brokers raised their voices in insistent, raucous cries. They 
bubbled in their milled inclosure like water in a boiling 
pot. On the steps of the Mint a solitary office boy sat and 
ate lunch with the dramatic air of a philosopher. A warm, 
golden sunshine fell like a shower of fine rain. It divided 
the width of Broad Street and the narrowness of Nassau 
and Wall, and the peristyles of the Stock Exchange and 
the soaring heights of skyscrapers, into acute stretches of 
orange sunshine and gray shadow with the sharpness of a 
line drawing. 

‘It’s a nice day,” Trainor said to himself, and he nodded 
again patronizingly, as though he were commending the 
sun for shining and the sky for being wide and blue. 

He looked about him before entering his office. One 
hundred yards away, near the dingy bulk of the Mint, a 
clergyman was raising his somber bulk on a box or some 
othereminence. Even at that distance Trainor could catch 
some detail of the strong, frank face, and he recognized 
it as that of the preacher whom brokers called affection- 
ately the Bishop of Wall Street. 
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“What shall it profit ?”’ He heard words and pieces 
of sentences wafted toward him indistinctly like the inter- 
mittent sound of distant bugles. “‘What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” 

His mouth tensed back into that ugly, vacuous sneer of 
his—triangular wrinkles about the tense corners and upper 
lip lifted to suggest snarling teeth. 

“Bah!” he said disgustedly. ‘‘That sort of thing gives 
meapain!” And he strode in toward the waiting elevator. 


II 


OR three years—that was thirteen years before—he 

had been purser on the flagship of the Azure Star. He 
had been an efficient man and a handsome man, if what 
everyone says is true. He had been meticulously exact 
in the discharge of his duties and scrupulously honest, 
possibly because at that time it had never occurred to him 
to be anything else, and possibly also because there is little 
scope for dishonesty in the narrow compass of a purser’s 
duties. His work had been to make out manifests of 
cargoes, to keep accounts of tickets, to interview merchants 
who were dispatching freight. He was then the clean sap- 
ling of the tree that to-day had gone lost and rotten— 
a tall, clean-featured, clean-limbed man of twenty-five, 
whose skin the suns of Brazil and the Caribbean had 
bronzed to the color of a leather saddle. Even then his 
smile was ready, but it was sincere; his jokes were fluent, 
and he laughed at them himself, not as now, when they 
were only details in a business machinery, prod1ced to have 
a psychological effect. 

The black-mustached captain and the ruddy, clean- 
shaven Danish first officer and the paternal old doctor and 
the battered quartermasters would smile as they watched 
him banter with the passengers. 

“A fine, clean, upstanding lad,”’ they said; ‘“‘the sort of 
man we want at sea.”’ 

But before their eyes, had they only known it, the 
timber of him was beginning to germinate the first seed of 
decay. It was pleasant for him to have passengers to talk 
to, to be looked up to by many of them, to flirt with their 
daughters, to hear the easy sea confidences of themselves. 
It was this probably that was the ruin of him. About him 
on every side he saw people of immense wealth—coffee 
nabobs going to and from Brazil, rubber planters who 
reckoned their millions by tens, great manufacturers from 
the States traveling to investigate the new Golconda of 
South America. With these people he ate, drank, slept, 
people to whom his day’s salary was a tip for a head waiter. 
They told stories of the great hotels in New York; of 
dances at Sherry’s and the Plaza. They smoked cigars 
and drank wines that were the apex of excellence. Their 
womenfolk invited him to dinners and dances and teas 
when he came ashore. And out of it all there grew a great 
hatred in his soul for the red-inked manifest and the narrow 
stateroom and the routine of cargo and tickets. Once in 
Barbados he saw a Brazilian throw overboard a five-dollar 
gold piece to the boys who were diving about the bows of 
the ship. 
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“And I make less than that a day!’ Trainor had mut- 
tered bitterly to himself. And it was not the idiotic lavish- 
ness of the deed that hurt him, nor the social injustice of 
it, but the fact that this man had money to burn while 
he, Trainor, had little more than none. 

From such thoughts arose the desire for dishonesty. 
Now for the means. Among that stream of business men 
up and down, it was inevitable that there should be some 
shady soldiers of business fortune who considered their 
chicane to be smartness, and whose ideal of business was 
to get the better, by foul means if there were none fair, of 
their competitors and associates. Over the drinks in the 
smoking room they told tales of lying, deceit and fraud 
that were, as the phrase goes, within the law, and there- 
fore, to their minds, accepted business. He saw that 
nearer home too. On every line he saw the occasional 
grafting of chief stewards, the petty intrigues between 
office and bridge, the plundering of ships’ storcs, the bribes 
offered under the guise of presents. 

“They all do it,” he said to himself, “they all do it; and 
why ” And he was silently thoughtful. 

There were two qualities that made for his success in 
business later and that stuck to him now, his reticence and 
his intuition as to the character of other men. To the 
tanned officers on the bridge and to the paternal physician 
he uttered no word of his thoughts. They went ahead, 
believing him to be clean and upstanding, as they expressed 
it. They continued praising him to old Elias Dyer, who 
owned the line and gave to it such few activities as he 
could spare from his model farm and red-haired Irish 
setters. He stroked his fine country gentleman’s face 
with its fine white mustache like a deer’s inverted antlers. 

“Tf this is such a fine young man,” he stormed in that 
bluff, explosive manner of his, ‘“‘why haven’t we got him 
in the office, damn it! Tell me that!” 

Trainor was made assistant purchasing agent. 

For six months or more Trainor had carried on his work 
in every way that the line expected of a man with his 
reputation. He had little time to devote 
to plans for the future, because in the first 
flash of his new position he had married 
the daughter of Captain Sanderson, that 
tall, cadaverous old skipper who had 
beaten up and down every sea from Canton 
to Callao, and to whose spirit there was as 
little dishonesty or deception as there was 
flesh to his bones. There is to every man 
a great capacity for love, no matter whether 
he be crooked or straight, which will last 
until the spirit from which it emanates is 
completely covered and calked and im- 
prisoned by evil and sordid things. Until 
then the crookedness had touched his spirit, 
or soul, if you like—not in black splotches 
but as a gray mist. It had not as yet 
begun to clog the pores. In those days he 
loved Millicent Sanderson with every atom 
of devotion of which he was capable. 

It was, queerly enough, his devotion to 
her that brought him to his first bribe. 
Daniels, the hawk-faced man in the taxi to 
whom he had nodded earlier that day, had 
called one morning in an effort to sell 
lubricating oil to the company. His price 
had been two cents a unit higher than that 
of the other bidder. Trainor was about to 
send him away. 

“Oh, by the way,’’ Daniels had said, 
“you’re just married, aren’t you? Con- 
gratulations!”” He dipped his hand into 
his pocket and brought out a plush case. 
“A little wedding present for the missis.”’ 

The little wedding present consisted of 
a gold bracelet set with minute pearls and 
stones—it might have been worth a few 
hundred dollars. Trainor looked at the 
man in wonder. 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“There’s no need to understand,” 
Daniels had laughed. ‘“‘Can’t a business 
firm be courteous to a business man’s 
wife? Putit in your pocket and don’t say 
another word.” Hesmiled alittle cynically 
when Trainor slipped it into his coat. 
“Now there are some things I want to tell 
you about oil.” 

This was not what he had expected. 
He was not quite certain that the gift was 
not legitimate, though he mentioned it to 
no one, and spoke but hazily of the donor 
when he presented it to his wife. The real 
thing came later when a salesman was 
trying for an order of paint. 

“The reason we charge so much higher,” 
said the salesman naively, a fat, jolly 
man who was hailed everywhere as a good 
mixer, “is, in the first place, because our 
stuff is so much better than anyone else’s, 


and secondly, because of the higher commission—yours 
and mine.” 

“My commission?’ Trainor asked. 

“Yes, sir. Our company allows me nine per cent on the 
sale and it allows you three. Your commission is a per- 
fectly legitimate thing, done to stimulate trade. Of course 
as it might be misunderstood it’s confidential, just between 
you and me. It’s strict business.” 

“T didn’t know,” Trainor hesitated. ‘I haven’t been on 
shore long ¢ 

“Naturally, naturally,” the salesman nodded in appre- 
ciation, “‘you’re not wise to everything. But we'll soon 
put you. Now how much of this chromo-oxide will you 
need?” 

For weeks after this his heart would jump into his 
mouth at the sound of the door opening. In fancy he saw 
the gray-mustached owner striding through the opening 
and driving him out of the office, as the angel with the 
sword of flame drove Adam from his garden. Little drops 
of perspiration stood out on his forehead, and his flesh 
wrinkled as if with frostbite, and a cold chill struck him in 
the chest. But nothing ever happened. The incident was 
repeated." There was less terror this time. There was less 
waiting until the next offense. 

And so it went on, and more so every time, during the 
long space of ten years. The amount he received—on the 
side, as he called it—doubled his salary and more. It 
allowed him many of the luxuries he had envied when he 
was a poor devil of a purser on board ship. He had’ long 
ceased to get any thrill of terror out of it. It had become 
a business transaction. He never spoke of itat home. But 
why should he? he asked. One doesn’t talk of business to 
one’s wife. The matter was done quietly and efficiently — 
the salesman took care of that. Curreney passed from 
hand to hand. No checks; no incriminating documents. 
Others in the office might suspect it, might even know it, 
but what were they going to do about it? They couldn’t 
prove it. No one could discharge him except the owner, 


She Had Been in Love With John Trainor When She Married Him Ten Years Before 
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Elias Dyer. And heaven help any employee who 
charges to the old shipping master without anythi 
substantiate them! 
But what was wrong about it? he asked himself fie 
Why shouldn’t a man pick up a five-dollar bill if he g; 
lying in the road? Why shouldn’t he take an apple , 
a tree if there were no one to pluck it? Wouldn’t he, 
fool if he didn’t? This was no longer the day of dimple 
And everybody did it. Whom did it harm? It took | 
from Elias Dyer the price of a new red setter or a Sealy, 
terrier or a Berkshire otter hound. Why should he, } 
Trainor, sweat in poverty to indulge the foolish whin: 
of a doddering old idiot—with his farm and his dogs’ 
“T suppose I’m to starve,” he said cynically, “whi 
acts the English squire? Not much!” :  - 
Yes, what was wrong about it? Nothing disho est, 
tainly. Why, if he wanted to be dishonest he could - 
back checks, falsify accounts, clear a hundred th 
and skip away to Morocco or Tangiers, where ext 
is an amusing thing and does not obtain. But he w 
do that, he said. That would be dishonest. ag 
He thought of the sea officers with the 
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eyes and the frank expressions; the honest n 
wharves; the plodding clerks inside; the str 
men in the streets, who followed their rigi 
honesty and subjected themselves to the d 
things, whose mouths were prim, whose smile 
unctuous. = 

“A man’s a fool,” Trainor mused, “in stickin in} 
rabbit’s rut of action or thinking. You’ve got to give 
take. You’ve got to have latitude. You've g t to k 
opportunity when it calls to you, and get what's com 
Otherwise, you’re a damned fool.” 


qr 
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emia ou! when I think of Millicent Trainor, I tt 
of her as I think of Helen of Troy—a great, no 
dignified figure of a woman, and pathetically lonely, | 
that she was beautiful. Her most dev 
admirer could hardly call her that. | 
such a fine, free light played from her f; 
and there was so much frankness anc 
much life in it that one, when seeing | 
subconsciously thought of something 1 
ural and noble and free, as of some sl. 
majestic melody played on the strings } 
harp. She was a tall woman, taller by 
inch than her husband. Her foreh 
was too broad and high for anything | 
beauty. Her nose and chin were insigr 
cant. They were such as a thous: 
women, well proportioned, well form 
had, but without anything to distingu 
them. But her eyes were of a deep gr 
grained like fine granite, with small, di 
pupils and startling orange splashes in ' 
iris. With the minute, thick, golden e 
brows and lashes they gave the impress 
of two strange barbaric jewels set by 
master craftsman. And there was also] 
mouth, a small, darkly red mouth, with t 
lips running into excellent curves, not p 
fect, not the chiseled perfection of a stc 
goddess, but warm, expressive, mob 
things that showed the flash of her te¢ 
faintly, warm, healthy, strong teeth, 1 
impossibly white. And asshe moved abc 
with her long, strong, clean-limbed acti 
like a blood mare, one had the impressi 
of a cool wind sweeping over heather, 
Artemis sweeping through the twilig 
with the crescent moon above her like 
tongue of flame. | 
She had been in love—and she tried : 
think herself still in love until at last the 
was no possibility of mistake—with Jol 
Trainor when ten years before, at twent 
one, she had married him. There w 
something very taking about the you! 
purser then, bronzed, clean-cut, affabl 
courteous and joyful. A hundred men hi 
envied him the rapture of her love. SI 
poured it about him like a fragrant Ap! 
shower. But little by little, when sl 
began noticing that apprehensive, calc 
lating, secretive look in his eyes, she bega 
to feel lost and bewildered. She lost, as 
were, her spiritual handclasp with hi 
She fought to get it back. She wanted t 
know what was wrong.’ In a thousan 
ways she tried to discover the cause of i 
But a woman cannot tell her husband t 
put a mean, secretive look from his eyes 
She mustn’t notice, and even had she bee 
brutal enough to put it into words, wha 
would Trainor have done? One can # 
him indignantly disclaiming anything 
the kind. 7a 
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I wish I knew what was wrong with him,” she would 
plaintively to herself. “‘There’s nothing in the world 
uldn’t do to right it for him.” ; 
nd then suddenly when she was with him she would put 
ner right hand and catch his and look at him searchingly. 
Is there anything wrong, John?” she would ask. “Tell 
'{ there’s anything wrong. If you’re in any trouble. 
iaps I can help you out.” 
There’s nothing wrong,” he would laugh. “What 
ld be wrong?” But under the searching look of her 
his eyes would falter and fall, and then she would sigh 
n, her long, plaintive sigh. 
think I can understand the terror through which she 
t, this poor woman, the feelings of panic, the long 
ches for light, the despair. It was as if her husband 
: attacked by some deadly, incur- 
disease. If it had been only a 
sical thing, if it had been anything 
. typhoid to leprosy, she would 
» stood by him and helped cure 
or comforted him while dying. If 
donly been some drug addiction, 
morphine or opium, she would 
» fought with and wrestled and 
nedit. But she could do nothing 
nst this, this spiritual and mental 
ise, which was more lethal than 
s or leprosy, which was rotting 
pirit before her eyes and wearing 
y his soul in minute, implacable 
ads. 
nd if he had been still in love 
her it would have been perhaps 
ight, but his love for her had 
nged into a cut-and-dried, 
ention-made thing, out of which 
fre and madness had gone. For 
nclean man cannot have love any 
> than a blind man can see the 


oner or later she understood, as 
could not help but understand. 
knew his salary; she knew that 
xpenditures he made doubled and 
stimes trebled it. 

John,” she took it on herself to 
—“John, you are spending a lot 
oney, much more than you earn.” 
Nothing is too much for my little 
” he smiled blandly at her. She 
ed at the insincerity of the thing 
at the smile and at the tone. 
ady the smile was too bland and 
voice too oily. ‘I am making a 
» money on the side and can 
dies 

Yes, but how?” she persisted. 
Quite all right,” he slipped the 
tion. “A matter of business. 
‘t mind that, my dear; just take 
of your clothes and your house. 
ness is not for women.” And 
n his eyes faltered before her look, 
again she sighed. 

radually, with such subtle, minute 
ids that had she not been watch- 
or the thing with a hawk’s eyes 
ould hardly have seen it expand 
zrow—although its ravages would 
he end have been apparent to 
me—the disease told in his eyes, 
in his mouth, told in his whole 
eanor. First the eyes, which had 
vn shifty, became callous and 
, grew suspicious. He looked at everyone as though 
were concealing unnamable sins, as if they would 
ig at him or do him some injury if he once removed 
guard of his own gaze. The mouth grew weak and 
Igent. The chin lost character. It showed in his con- 
ation. { He seemed to believe in no one. If astatesman 
mentioned he dismissed the man with a contemptuous 
ret, charging him with insincerity and venal interest. 
ker ‘ was a favorite word of his. No man could per- 
x mated act without his seeking some motive 
He doesn’t do that for nothing,” he would say; ‘“‘he’s 
something up his sleeve.” 

nd in Millicent Trainor’s heart there grew a great feel- 
of contempt for this state of mind. She fought against 
ey every hour, but in spite of her it grew and 


[ wish he wouldn’t say things like that,” she would cry 

erself passionately. “I wish he wouldn’t.”” 

ne by one she saw his friends go. They stopped coming 

a They stopped asking him to theirs. Her 

\ ey dropped, because one cannot after all keep on 
terms with a wife while condemning the husband. 
certainly she wished to be out of it, too, for her 


loyalty would not permit her to associate with them, feel- 
ing as they did toward him. She did not blame them, for 
one cannot be cordial to a man whose eyes regard you as 
a detective looks at a criminal, or rather as one criminal 
looks at another. One cannot like a man who pours cheap 
contempt on every ideal in the world, who reckons every- 
thing in dollars and cents, and sees behind every clean door 
a rotten dive. 

What galled her most was that she knew she was being 
pitied. The maids who opened doors for her and the 
tradesmen delivering goods all knew of her husband’s 
shortcomings. Twice she overheard criticisms of him. 
Once she sat behind two of her neighbors in a train. 

“This man Trainor is a case in point,’’ one of them, a 
white-haired bank official, told the other. ‘‘You can see 
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from his face that he’s crooked and dishonest. It always 
shows. They’ll get him in the end.” 

“He’s a clever man,’ the other, a tubby, jolly silk mercer 
broke in; ‘‘and he’s careful. He plays a safe game.” 

“You never get away with it,” the bank president re- 
plied; ‘“‘it always finds you out in the end. It will come 
some day, as sure as water runs and grass grows.” 

“‘T’ll be sorry for him when it does,”’ the silk mercer 
philosophized. “It will be merciless.” 

“T’ll not,”’ the bank president shook his head. ‘“‘I’ll be 
sorry for his wife. I’m sorry for her now. I believe she’s 
as clean as they are made.” 

And as she sat there, listening, her face grew as red as 
the red-plush seats of the car. Her heart seemed to wither 
up like a flower before frost. Shame struck at her with 
merciless blows until she wished the ground would open 
into a black yawning chasm and engulf her. Silently; with 
the stealth of a thief, she crept from the carriage and made 
her way to the back of the train, where she sat with her 
head bowed and her cheeks flaming like banners of scarlet. 

On another occasion she was less strong. It was at a 
country club. Two women on the veranda were talking as 
she stood in the shadows. 

‘“Where’s your husband?” one of them asked. 


“He went off to get a drink with Mr. Trainor,”’ the other 
replied. 

‘IT didn’t know he was a friend of Mr. Trainor’s. I 
thought he didn’t like him.” 

“Neither does he,”’ replied the second; ‘“‘he loathes the 
man. But he couldn’t get out of it. He thinks Trainor one 
of the most contemptible grafters in New York.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Millicent Trainor tried 
to steal away, but a sort of hypnosis kept her feet rooted 
to the spot. The first woman spoke suddenly. 

“T wonder how the man’s wife stands him,” she broke 
out heatedly. “‘Why doesn’t she leave him? Run away 
from him? Do something?” 

“Oh,” said the second, ‘I suppose she doesn’t see it. 
Wives never do. But everybody else can see it.” 

She broke away from where she 
was standing, and ran forward with 
little stumbling steps into the inviting 
space and darkness of the big golf 
course. It didn’t matter to her that 
a light mist was falling and that she 
wore an evening frock. She raced 
forward with a wild, mad energy, 
until she felt she was sufficiently alone. 
Then great panting sobs shook her. 

“O God, what can I do?” she wept. 
“What can I do? What can I do?’ 

When she came back, an hour 
later, and hurriedly and secretly 
slipped into her cloak and found her 
husband, he looked at her with unsee- 
ing indifference. 

“Been out?” he asked. 

“Thad alittle walk,” she answered. 
“Let us go home now.” 

It was about that time, too, when 
Trainor’s decent friends were leaving 
him, that he provided himself with a 
new set—“‘a live gang,”’ he called it— 
a crowd of men with the same ear- 
marks as his, with unctuous presences 
and servile smiles and hard, distrust- 
ful eyes. She hated those, did Milli- 
cent Trainor; sheloathed them. The 
deceitful appearance of them made 
her gorge rise. But what could she 
do? I think that in those days she 
would have gone mad or committed 
some very desperate and very foolish 
ceed if it had not been for young 
Joseph Ligatt. Isee Ligatt asa young, 
callow thing, immature in spite of his 
thirty years, more like a boy, with his 
mouse-colored brown hair and strag- 
gling mustache, and big eyes that 
looked at you with a discomforting, 
searching quality. I see him now, 
very pale and very much in earnest, 
weedy and tall. He was rather a pa- 
thetic figure, without sufficient ability 
to do anything big and with sufficient 
money to abstain from doing anything 
small. Hehad two virtues—his white, 
fiery soul, and his love for Millicent 
Trainor, and I hope she is happy with 
him wherever they are. 

He had never until now spoken to 
her about love. He had never achieved 
any close, outward intimacy with her. 
They had talked together about this 
and that, about books and poetry, 
about men and occurrences of the day. 
They liked each other most when 
silent. Only when they were silent he 
looked at her furtively out of dumb, admiring eyes. One 
afternoon on the front lawn of her house he came upon her. 
They spoke for afew moments. They were silent; suddenly 
he noticed her eyes were full of tears. 

“Tl kill him. I'll tear him limb from limb,” he cried 
passionately, blindly. 

It seemed as if by some supernal feat they had both 
bridged a vast chasm and were standing together on the 
same intimate ground. Dumbly she shook her head. 

“Listen,” he said: ‘“‘Come out of this hell. Come away 
with me. It’s killing me to see you unhappy. It’s tearing 
my body and soul apart. Come away and leave it. We'll 
both be happy. You’ll be happy. If giving you every 
breath I take and every pulsation of my heart and every 
thought of my mind will make you happy.” 

She looked at him for a moment, and she saw the dis- 
traught agony in his eyes. She put her hand on hisshoulder. 

“You poor boy!” she said after a moment. ‘You poor, 
poor boy!” 

IV ‘ 
E VERY seldom went out now in the evening, John 
Trainor, not because he had nowhere to go, but for 
the reason that he was becoming lethargic and comfortable. 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Being a Brief Account of the Remarkable Adventures of the 
Honorable Michael Dowling of Minnesota a | 


in 1866. As a boy he was profoundly 

disinterested in books. Heknew which 
was the prettiest girl in school, and which boy 
had the best jackknife, and such items of information, but 
he rarely knew his lessons. At ten he could read and 
write and cipher, and while his knowledge embraced other 
things—such as the shape of the earth and the names of 
the presidents—these latter items were, he thought, largely 
decorative and unnecessary. He never ran away from 
school, but he had a truant mind. It generally rode a pony | 
and indulged in the pleasure of roping steers and shooting 
Indians. He wanted to bea cowboy. He had read all about 
it in a paper. 

His mother died when he was ten. That set him free. 
He went West with the definite purpose of becoming a rich 
cattleman.. He was big and strong for his age. 

When he was fourteen he got a job as cattle herder in 
Yellow Medicine County, Minnesota. They gave him a 
good pony and a herd of five hundred cattle. He knew 
a lot about cattle and the arts of the cowboy. He bought a 
big revolver on credit at the herders’ store and went to his 
task. At first he thought it was great fun. The prairies lay 
fiat and green till they seemed to touch the rounded dome 
of the sky. For a week or so they interested him. But he 
was all alone with his herd on that vast floor of the heavens. 
It was like a great silent room. He felt very small and 
lonely there. Sundry little animals lived beneath, like 
rats in a cellar, but they would have nothing to do with 
him. They seemed to distrust his character and demand 
references. Winds hurried by, hissing in the tall grass, and 
birds rode upon them. 

These were his only companions—these and the cattle— 
save when he went to the store for supplies, and then he 
was always in a hurry. 

Now cattle—even five hundred cattle and a revolver— 
are poor company for a human being. Mike grew weary of 
them. He did brave deeds. His devotion to duty had been 
quite heroic one day when the herd took to flight in a 
storm, but there had been nobody to see and applaud him. 
He was homesick but too faithful to desert his task. The 
whistle of locomotives came faintly to his ear now and 
then from a four-league journey through the air, and 
seemed to be calling him. The herd drifted back and forth 
through a range some ten miles in diameter, and there were 
three rude shacks in which he lived. 


\ ee was born in Huntington, Mass., 


Bucking the Blizzards of the Eighties 


T WAS probably good for Mike. It gave him an excellent 
chance to enlarge his acquaintance with himself. He 
began to explore his own mind. It seemed to be about as 
empty as thesky. He found there the list of the presidents 
and the multiplication table, and such simple furniture. 
He tried to interest himself by looking them over. He 
reminded himself of the proportions of land and water and 
the shape of the world, but as an entertainer Mike decided 
that he was no good. If he had only known the Declara- 
tion of Independence it would have been a great comfort 
to him, I have no doubt. He saw that he didn’t know 
enough to be good company. October came, and cold winds 
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out of the north, and time dragged as the end of his soli- 
tary confinement drew near. He got rid of his charge on 
the fourth of December. 

Canby was the business center for the farmers whose 
stock he had herded. There he received his pay. Two 
farmers had driven to the little village that afternoon in a 
lumber wagon. Mike was to ride with them to a farm 
where he had left his pony, six miles away. He held their 
team in the cold wind while the two men were having a 
good time. Mike had sat for hours in the wagon. He and 
the horses were chilled to the bone. But men do not worry 
about boys and horses when they are having a good time. 
They are too busy. It was growing dusk. The horses had 
begun to rear and plunge. Mike shouted for help. The 
men buttoned their overcoats, hurried out, quieted the 
horses and took the spring seat in the wagon. Mike was 
only a boy. He sat cramped on a shoe box behind them. 

The winter of the great snows had arrived—the winter 
of 1880. The old settlers have never ceased to talk about 
it. The storms came like a resistless army, spreading their 
white tents on the roofs of other tents, until Minnesota was 
buried to the tops of its telegraph poles. The lumber 
wagon and its party was going out to meet the first bat- 
talion in this great army. It hurried, for the sky was black 
and the wind struck hard. Soon a gale was blowing. It 
seemed to be trying to push them back. It rushed straight 
upon them off the level plains and whistled in the leather 
of the harness and the timbers of the wagon. The men on 
the front seat quickly turned their heads when the first 
missiles of icy snow struck them. Leaves and wisps of 
grass were flying in the wind. There were strange noises 
before and above them. 

The dusk had thickened. They did not see the great, 
white, rushing, swirling, diluted avalanche until it fell upon 
them. It checked team and wagon with a jolt, for the air 
had suddenly thickened. It was as if the skies had fallen. 
Away northward great banks of wet air, a league deep at 
least and belike a thousand miles wide, had frozen sud- 
denly. Their moisture had gone hurtling toward the earth. 
It struck the current of an arctic hurricane. This had 
hardened the soft snow and whipped and churned it into 
pin points of ice. These were massed thickly by the pres- 
sure of the blast. There were probably thousands of them 
in a cubic inch of the air. The men on the front seat 
covered their faces with mittened hands. One shouted to 
the other but was unheard. They could see only the tails 
of the horses. The driver gave up trying to steer them. 
Mike bowed his head, his ears feeling for shelter. His 
hands were so cold that he could no longer feel the box to 
which he clung. He felt a sense of being smothered by the 
stinging sky dust. 

The wagon began to jump. The horses had lost theroad 
and were crossing a plowed field. Suddenly they quick- 
ened their pace. A big jolt broke the hold of Mike’s numb 
hands and pitched him out of the wagon. He picked him- 
self up and shouted. His voice sounded to his own ears 
like that of a man calling from a distance. The wagon had 

gone out of sight, but he could faintly hear 
the rattle of its wheels. He ran toward it, 


eager as the sprinter in a race. That i| 


afi 
When he stopped to get his breath he cc, 


chance of living as at the bottom of the sea, 
He was chilled to the bone. The ice dust i 
a seventy-mile wind had sored his eyes and ruk 
off one side of his face. He could hear their s 
struck his cheeks and forehead. Sheaths of 
ing over his eyes. But Mike didn’t give up. — 
he must keep moving or that his blood would 
like water in a frozen pipe. So, he pulled 
turned the side of his head to the wind, 
Slowly the push of the storm faced him about 
going with it.- Often he had to stop to get his. 
effort of breathing sored his nose. He had h 
stop enough of the speeding, snow-filled air to 


Signs of a Habitation 


Hou after hour he labored in the noisy, flyin 
of the blizzard, seeing nothing. Now and the 
brush the ice and snow from his eyes and then it 
a moment that he saw lights ahead. It was wh 
wading in a drift that he decided that he woul 
and rest for just a minute. The strangest of motio: 
self-fear, came on him. He trembled and ran ste 


stealing back upon him. Often it begged and pleaded | 
a moment’s stop, but Mike drove it away as on 
drive a thieving dog from his pantry. Suddenly 
ahead and lo! the sun was shining on green field 
was a still summer day, and there was his hom 
mother and father on the doorstep. They saw 
and were waving their hands. What a long sleey 
have in that little bedroom upstairs! Then the 
ness fell roaring over the scene. vas 

His breast bumped against something in his 
awoke him. He was still traveling in the storm. Whi 
it that his mittens touched? It gave as he touc! ] 
felt it over carefully. It was stove wood, cor 
high. There must be a house; but where? Ten feet \ 
be as bad as a mile if he went wrong. How could he fi 
the house? He called again and again, but go 
He climbed to the top of the cord and picked up 
wood and threw it into the darkness as far as 
hoping to hit some one of the buildings. ~ - 

The stick fell silently. He threw the wood in 
tions, but it seemed only to hit the air. He gave 
the cord and went on. In a moment he ran into 
straw. He could not resist its invitation. He 
burrow into it. He was like a fox driven to its hole wi 
baying hounds close behind him. He flung the loose str: 
aside and burrowed fiercely with his hands, and 
first deep into the straw pile and rolled to his back 

(Concluded on Page 50) — 
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OW that it’s 
all over, I 
may as well 


admit that there 
was a time during 
the rather rummy 
affair of Rockmet- 
teller Todd when I 
thought that Jeeves 
was going to let me 
down. The man 
had the appearance 
of being baffled. 

Jeeves is my 
man, you know. 
Officially he pulls 
in his weekly wage 
for pressing my 
clothes, and all that sort of thing; 
but actually he’s more like what 
the poet Johnny called some 
fellow of his acquaintance who 
was apt to rally round him in 
times of need—a guide, don’t 
you know; philosopher, if I 
remember rightly, and—I rather 
fancy—friend. 

I rely on my man Jeeves at 
every turn. 

So, naturally, when Rocky 
Todd told me about his aunt, 
Jeeves was in on the thing from 
the start. 

[he affair of Rocky Todd broke loose early one morning 
spring. I was in bed, restoring the good old tissues with 
jut nine hours of the dreamless, when the door flew open 
1 somebody prodded me in the lower ribs and began to 
ike the bedclothes. After blinking a bit and generally 
lling myself together, I located Rocky—and my first 
pression was that it was a dream. 

Rocky, you see, lived down on Long Island somewhere, 
les away from New York; and not only that, but he had 
d me himself more than once that he never got up 
‘ore twelve, and seldom earlier than one. Constitu- 
nally the laziest young devil in America, his walk in life 
ibled him to go the limit in that direction. He was a 
at. Atleast, he wrote poems when he did anything; but 
ist of his time, as far as I could make out, he spent in 
ort of trance. He told me once that he could sit on a 
ice, Watching a worm and wondering what on earth it 
s up to, for hours at a stretch. 

He had his scheme of life worked out to a fine point. 
‘out once a month he would take three days writing a 
v poems; the other three hundred and twenty-nine days 
the year he rested. I didn’t know there was enough 
mey in poetry to support a man, even in the way in which 
icky lived; but it seems that if you stick to exhorta- 
ns to young men to lead the strenuous life and don’t 
dve in any rimes, editors fight for the stuff. Rocky 
wed me one of his things once. It began: 


Be! 
Be! 
The past is dead. 
To-morrow is not born. 
Be to-day! 
To-day! 


Be with every nerve, 
With every muscle, 
; With every drop of your red blood! 


‘Bertie, This is Pure 
Hades!’’ 


Be 


It was printed opposite the frontispiece of a magazine, 
tha sort of scroll round it, and a picture in the middle of 
fairly nude chappie with bulging muscles, giving the 
ing sun the once-over. Rocky said they gave him a 
ndred dollars for it, and he stayed in bed till four in the 
ernoon for over a month. 
As regarded the future, he had a moneyed aunt tucked 
‘ay somewhere in Illinois; and, as he had been named 
ockmetteller after her and was her only nephew, his posi- 
n was pretty sound. He told me that when he did come 
50 the money he meant to do no work at all, except per- 
ps an occasional poem recommending the young man 
th life opening out before him, with all its splendid 
sibilities, to light a pipe and shove his feet up on the 
telpiece, 
And this was the man who was prodding me in the ribs 
the gray dawn. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“Read this, Bertie!’”’ I could just see that he was wav- 
ing a letter or something equally foul in my face. ‘‘Wake 
up and read this!”’ 

I can’t read before I’ve had my morning tea and a 
cigarette. I groped for the bell. 

Jeeves came in, looking as fresh as a dewy violet. It’s 
a mystery to me how he does it. 

“Tea, Jeeves.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He flowed silently out of the room—he always 
gives you the impression of being some liquid sub- 
stance when he moves; and I found that Rocky 
was surging round with his beastly letter again. 

“What is it?” I said. ‘“‘What on earth’s the 
matter?” 

“Read it!” 

“T can’t. I haven’t had my tea.” 

“Well, listen, then.” 

““Who’s it from?” 

“My aunt.” 

At this point I fell asleep again. I woke to hear 
him saying: “So what on earth am I to do?” 

Jeeves trickled in with the tray, like some silent 
stream meandering over its mossy bed. 

“Read it again, Rocky, old top,’ Isaid. “I want Jeeves 
to hear it. Mr. Todd’s aunt has written him a rather 
rummy letter, Jeeves, and we want your advice.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

He stood in the middle of the room, registering devotion 
to the cause, and Rocky started again: 


“Vy dear Rockmetteller: I have been thinking things 
over for a long while, and I have come to the conclusion 
that I have been very thoughtless to wait so long before 
doing what I have made up my mind to do now.” 


““What do you make of that, Jeeves?” 

“Tt seems a little obscure at present, sir; but no doubt 
the lady’s intention becomes clearer at a later point in the 
communication.” 

“Proceed, old scout,” I said, champing my bread and 
butter. 

“You know how all my life I have longed to visit New 
York and see for myself the wonderful gay life of which 
I have read so much. I fear that now it will be impossible 
for me to fulfill my dream. I am old and worn out. Iseem 
to have no strength left in me.” 


“Sad, Jeeves, what?”’ 

“Extremely, sir.” 

“Sad nothing!” said Rocky. ‘‘It’s sheer laziness. I 
went to see her last Christmas and she was bursting with 
health. Her doctor told me himself that there was nothing 
wrong with her whatever, and that if she would walk 
occasionally instead of driving, and cut her meals down to 
three a day, she could sign articles with Jess Willard in 
a couple of weeks. But she will insist that she’s a hopeless 
invalid; so he has to agree with her. She’s got a fixed idea 
that the trip to New York would kill her; so, though it’s 
been her ambition all her life to come here, she stays where 
she is.” 

“Rather like the chappie whose heart was ‘in the 
Highlands a-chasing of the deer,’ Jeeves?” 

“The cases are in some respects parallel, sir.” 

“Carry on, Rocky, dear boy.” 


“So I have decided that, if I cannot enjoy all the 
marvels of the city myself, I can at least enjoy them through 
you. I suddenly thought of this yesterday after reading 
a beautiful poem in the Sunday paper, by Luella Delia 
Philpotts, about a young man who had longed all his life 
for a certain thing and won it in the end only when he was 
too old to enjoy it. It was very sad; and it touched me.” 


“A thing,” interpolated Rocky bitterly, “that I’ve not 
been able to do in ten years.” 


“Ags you know, you will have my money when I am 
gone; but until now I have never been able to see my 
way to giving you an allowance. I have now decided to 
do so—on one condition. I have written to a firm of 
lawyers in New York, giving them instructions to pay you 
quite a substantial sum each month. My one condition 
is that you live in New York and enjoy yourself as I have 
always wished to do. I want you to be my representative, 
to spend this money for me as I should do myself. I want 
you to plunge into the gay, prismatic life of New York. 
I want you to be the life and soul of brilliant supper 
parties. 

“ Above all, I want you—indeed, I insist on this—to 
write me letters at least once a week giving me a full 
description of all you are doing and all that is going on 
in the city, so that I may enjoy at secondhand what my 
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“Tell Me All, Old Top” 


wretched health prevents my enjoying for myself. Re- 

member that I shall expect full details, and that no detail 

is too trivial to interest Your affectionate aunt, 
“TSABEL ROCKMETTELLER.” 


“What about it?” said Rocky. 

“What about it?” I said. 

“Yes, What on earth am I going to do?”’ 

It was only then that I really got on to the extremely 
rummy attitude of the chappie, in view of the fact that 
a quite unexpected mess of the right stuff had suddenly 
descended on him from a blue sky. 

“‘Aren’t you bucked?” I said. 

“Bucked!”’ 

“Tf I were in your place I should be frightfully braced. 
I consider this pretty soft for you.” 

He gave a kind of yelp, goggled at me for a moment, and 
then began to talk of New York in a way that reminded 
me of Jimmy Mundy, the evangelist chappie. Jimmy had 
just come to New York on a hit-the-trail campaign, and 
I had popped in at the Garden a couple of days before, for 
half an hour or so, to hear him. He had certainly handed 
New York some pretty hot stuff about itself, having 
apparently taken a dislike to the place; but, by Jove, you 
know, dear old Rocky made him look like a publicity agent 
for the old metrop! 

“Pretty soft!’’ he yowled. “To have to come and live in 
New York! To have to leave my little cottage and take 
a damned, stuffy, smelly, overheated hole of an apartment 
in this heaven-forsaken, festering Gehenna! To have to 
mix night after night with a mob of blanked paranoiacs, 
who think that life is a sort of St. Vitus’ dance, and imagine 
that they’re having a good time because they’re making 
enough noise for six and drinking too much for ten! I 
loathe New York, Bertie. I wouldn’t come near the place 
if I hadn’t got to see editors occasionally. There’s a blight 
on it! 

“It’s got moral delirium tremens. It’s the city of Dread- 
ful Dippiness. It’s the limit! It’s the extreme edge. The 
very thought of staying more than a day in it gives me the 
willies clear down my spine. And you call this thing pretty 
soft for me!”’ 

I felt rather like Lot’s friends must have done when they 
dropped in for a quiet chat and their genial host began to 
criticize the Cities of the Plain. I had no idea old Rocky 
could be so eloquent. 

‘“‘Tt would kill me to have to live in New York,” he went 
on. ‘To have to share the air with six million people! 
To have to wear stiff collars and decent clothes all the 
time! To a 

He started. , 

“Good Lord! IsupposeI should have to dress for dinner 
in the evenings. What a ghastly notion!” 

I was shocked, absolutely shocked. 

“My dear chap!” I said reproachfully. 

“Do you dress for dinner every night, Bertie?” 

“ Jeeves,” I said coldly. The man was still standing like 
a statue by the door. “How many suits of evening clothes 
have I?” 

“We have three suits of full evening dress, sir, and 
three dinner jackets. We havealso seven white waistcoats.” 

“And shirts?” 

“Four dozen, sir.” 

“And white ties?” 
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“The first two shallow shelves in the chest of drawers 
are completely filled with our white ties, sir.” 

I turned to Rocky. 

“You see?” 

The chappie writhed like an electric fan. 

“Twon’t doit! I can’t doit! I’ll be hanged if I’ll do it! 
How on earth can I dress up like that? Do you realize 
that most days I don’t get out of my pyjamas till five in 
the afternoon, and then I just put on an old sweater?”’ 

I saw Jeeves wince, poor chap. This sort of revelation 
shocked his finest feelings. 

“Then what are you going to do about it?” I said. 

“That’s what I want to know.” 

“You might write and explain to your aunt.” 

“T might—if I wanted her to get round to her lawyer’s 
in two rapid leaps and cut me out of her will.” 

I saw his point. 

“What do you suggest, Jeeves?” I said. 

Jeeves cleared his throat respectfully. 

“The crux of the matter would appear to be, sir, that 
Mr. Todd is obliged, by the conditions under which the 
money is delivered into his possession, to write Miss 
Rockmetteller long and detailed letters relating to his 
movements; and the only method by which this can be 
accomplished, if Mr. Todd adheres to his expressed inten- 
tion of remaining in the country, is for Mr. Todd to induce 
some second party to gather the actual experiences which 
Miss Rockmetteller wishes reported to her, and to convey 
these to him in the shape of a careful report, on which it 
would be possible for him, with the aid of his imagination, 
to base the suggested correspondence.” 

Having got which off the old diaphragm, Jeeves was 
silent. Rocky looked at me in a helpless sort of way. He 
hasn’t been brought up on Jeeves, as I have, and he isn’t 
onto his curves. 

“Could he put it a little clearer, Bertie,” he said. ‘TI 
thought at the start it was going to make sense, but it kind 
of flickered. What’s the idea?” 

“My dear old man, perfectly simple. I knew we could 
stand on Jeeves. All you’ve got to do is to get somebody 
to go round the town for you and take a 
few notes, and then you work the notes up 
into letters. That’s it, isn’t it, Jeeves?” 

“Precisely, sir.” 

The light of hope gleamed in Rocky’s eyes. 
He looked at Jeeves in a startled way, 
dazed by the man’s vast 
intellect. 

“But who would do it?” 
he said. ‘‘It would have to 
be a pretty smart sort of 
man,aman who would notice 
things.” 

“Jeeves!” I said. “Let 
Jeeves do it! You would, 
wouldn’t you, Jeeves?” 

For the first time in our 
long connection I observed 
Jeeves almost smile. The 
corner of his mouth curved 
quite a quarter of an inch, 
and for a moment his eye 
ceased to look like a medi- — 
tative fish’s. 

“T should be delighted to 
oblige, sir. As a matter of 
fact, I have already visited 
some of New York’s places 
of interest on my evenings 
out, and it would be most 
enjoyable to make a prac- 
tice of the pursuit.” 

“Fine! I know exactly 
what your aunt wants to hear 
about, Rocky. She wants 
cabaret stuff. The place you ought to go to first, Jeeves, 
is Reigelheimer’s. It’s on Forty-second Street. Anybody 
will show you the way.” 

Jeeves shook his head. 

“Pardon me, sir. People are no longer going to Reigel- 
heimer’s. The place at the moment is Frolics on the Roof.’ 

“You see?”’ I said to Rocky. ‘“‘Leave it to Jeeves!” 


It isn’t often that you find an entire group of your fellow 
humans happy in this world; but our little circle was 
certainly an example of the fact that it can be done. We 
were all full of beans. Everything went absolutely right 
from the start. 

Jeeves was happy, partly because he loves to exercise 
his giant brain, and partly because he was having a corking 
time among the bright lights. I saw him one night at the 
Midnight Revels. He was sitting at a table on the edge 
of the dancing floor, doing himself remarkably well with 
a fat cigar and a bottle of the best. His face wore an ex- 
pression of austere benevolence and he was making notes 
in a small book. 

As for the rest of us, I was feeling pretty good, because 
I was fond of old Rocky and glad to be able to do him a 
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good turn. Rocky was perfectly contented, because he was 
still able to sit on fences in his pyjamas and watch worms. 
And as for the aunt, she seemed tickled to death. She 
was getting Broadway at pretty long range, but it seemed 
to be hitting her just right. I read one of her letters to 
Rocky, and it was full of life. 

But then Rocky’s letters, based on Jeeves’ notes, were 
enough to buck anybody up. It was rummy when you 
came to think of it. There was I, loving the life, while the 
mere mention of it gave Rocky a tired feeling; yet here is 
a letter I wrote home to a pal of mine in London: 


Dear Freddie: Well, here I am in New York. It’s not 
a bad place. I’m not having a bad time. Everything’s 
pretty all right. The cabarets aren’t bad. Don’t know 
when I shall be back. How’s everybody? Yours, 


P.S. Seen old Ted lately? BERTIE. 


Not that I cared about old Ted; but if I hadn’t dragged 
him in I couldn’t have got the thing onto the second page. 
Now here’s old Rocky on exactly the same subject: 


Dearest Aunt Isabel: How can I ever thank you enough 
for giving me the opportunity to live in this astounding 
city? New York seems more wonderful every day. 

Fifth Avenue is at its best, of course, just now. The 
dresses are magnificent !—[Wads of stuff about the dresses. 
I didn’t know Jeeves was such an authority.] 

I was out with some of the crowd at the Midnight Revels 
the other night. We took in a show first, after a little 
dinner at a new place on Forty-third Street. We were 
quite a gay party. Georgie Cohan looked in about mid- 
night and got off a good one about Willie Collier. Fred 
Stone could only stay a minute; but Doug. Fairbanks did 
all sorts of stunts and made us roar. Diamond Jim Brady 
was there, as usual, and Laurette Taylor showed up with 
a party. The show at the Revels is quite good. I am 
inclosing a program. 

Lastnighta few of uswent round to Frolics on the Roof —— 


And so on and so forth—yards of it. I suppose it’s the 
artistic temperament or something. What I mean is, it’s 
easier for a chappie who’s used to 

writing poems and that sort of tosh 
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to put a bit of a punch into a letter than it is for a chappie 
like me. Anyway, there’s no doubt that Rocky’s corre- 
spondence was hot stuff. I called Jeeves in and congrat- 
ulated him: “Jeeves, you’re a wonder!” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“How you notice everything at these places Beats me! 
I couldn’t tell you a thing about them, except that I’ve 
had a good time.” 

“Tt’s just a knack, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Todd’s letters ought to brace Miss Rock- 
metteller all right, what?” 

“Undoubtedly, sir.” 

And, by Jove, they did! They certainly did, by George! 
What I mean to say is, I was sitting in the apartment one 
afternoon, about a month after the thing had started, 
smoking and resting the old bean, when the door opened 
and the voice of Jeeves burst the silence like a bomb. 

It wasn’t that he spoke loud. He has one of those soft, 
soothing voices that slide through the atmosphere like the 
note of a far-off sheep. It was what he said that made me 
leap like a young gazelle: 

“Miss Rockmetteller!”’ 

And in came a large, solid female. 


The situation had me weak. I’m not denying it. Ha- 
let must have felt much as I did when his father’ s ght 
bobbed up in the fairway. I’d come to look on Rock: 
aunt as such a permanency at her own home that it did 
seem possible that she could really be here in New Yo 
I stared at her. Then I looked at Jeeves. He was stand: 
there in an attitude of dignified detachment, the chun, 
when if ever he should have been rallying round the you, 
master it was now. ; 

Rocky’s aunt looked less like an inyalid than ™ 
I’ve ever seen, except my Aunt Agatha. She had a ea 
deal of Aunt Roatha about her, as a matter of fact, 
looked as if she might be deucedly dangerous if pu 4 
and something seemed to tell me that she wor tain) 
regard herself as put upon if she ever found ou: 
which poor old Rocky had been pulling on her. 

“Good afternoon,” I managed to say. es 

“How do you do?” she said. “Mr. Cohan?” __ 

“Er—no.” a 

“Mr. Fred Stone?” 

“Not absolutely. As a matter of fact, w 
Wooster—Bertie Wooster.” 

She seemed disappointed. The fine old name ct Wo 
appeared to mean nothing in her life. 

“‘Tsn’t Rockmetteller home?” she said. “Where is he’ 

She had me with the first shot. I couldn’t think | 
anything to say. I couldn’t tell her that Rocky was dov 
in the country, watching worms. 

There was the faintest flutter of sound in the badkeroun! 
It was the respectful cough with which Jeeves announc 
that he is about to speak without having been spoken t 

“Tf you remember, sir, Mr. Todd went out in the aut 
mobile with a party earlier in the afternoon.” 

“So he did, Jeeves; so he did,” I said, looking at n 
watch. “Did he say when he would be back?” | 

“He gave me to understand, sir, that he would be som 
what late in returning.” | 

He vanished; and the aunt took the chair which I 
forgotten to offer her. She looked at me‘in rather a rumn 
way. It was a nasty look. It made me feel as if I we 
something the dog had brought in and intended to bur 
later on, when he had time. My own Aunt Agatha, bac 
in England, has looked at me in exactly the same wa 
many a time, and it never fails to make my spine curl, 

““You seem very much ; 
home here, young man. Areyc 
a great friend of Rockmette 
ler’s?” 

“Oh, yes, rather!” 

She frowned as if she had e: 
pected betterthings of old Rock: 

“Well, you need to be,” sk: 
said, ‘‘the way you treat h 
apartment as your own!” 

I give you my word, this quit 
unforeseen slam simply robbe 
me of the power of speech. I’ 
been looking on myself in th 
light of the dashing host, an 
suddenly to be treated as an in 
truder jarred me. .It wasn’ 
mark you, as if she had spoke 
in a way to suggest that sh 
considered my presence in th 
place as an ordinary social cal 
She obviously looked on me a 
a cross between a burglar and th 
plumber’ s man come to fix th 
leak in the bathroom. It hur 
her—my being there. 

At this juncture, with the con 
versation showing every sig’ 
of being about to die in awfu 
agonies, an idea came to mé 
Tea—the good old stand-by. 

“Would you care for a cup of tea?’ I said. 

ce Tea? ” 

She spoke as if she had never heard of the stuff. 

“Nothing like a cup after a journey,” I said. “Buck 
you up! Puts a bit of zip into you. What I mean is 
restores you, and so on, don’t you know. I'll go og te 
Jeeves.’ 

I tottered down the passage to Jeeves’ lair. The mal 
was reading the evening paper as if he hadn’t a care ii 
the world. 

“‘ Jeeves,” I said, ‘we want some tea.” 

“Very good, sir.’ 

“T say, Jeeves, thiad is a bit thick, what?” 

Iwanted sympathy, don’t you know—sympathy andkind 
ness. The old nerve centers had had the deuce of a shock 

“She’s got the idea this place belongs to Mr. Todd 
What on earth put that into her head?” ‘A 

Jeeves filled the kettle, with a restrained dient 

“No doubt because of Mr. Todd’s letters, sir,” he said 
“Tt was my suggestion, sir, if you remember, that the 
should be addressed from this apartment in order tha 
Mr. Todd should appear to possess a good central re 
in the city.” 
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remembered. We had thought it a brainy scheme at 
time. 

Well, it’s bally awkward, you know, Jeeves. She looks 
ne as an intruder. By Jove, I suppose she thinks I’m 
e one who hangs about here, touching Mr. Todd for 
meals and borrowing his shirts!” , 
Highly probable, sir.” 

It’s pretty rotten, you know.” 

Most disturbing, sir.” 

And there’s another thing: What are we to do about 
Todd? We’ve got to get him up here as soon as ever 
“an. When you have brought the tea you had better 
ut and send him a telegram, telling him to come up by 
next train.” 

I have already done so, sir. 
ing the message and dispatching it by the lift attend- 


By Jove, you think of everything, Jeeves!” 

Thank you, sir. A little buttered toast with the tea? 
so, sir. Thank you.” 

went back to the sitting room. She hadn’t moved an 
. She was still bolt upright on the edge of her chair, 
ping her umbrella like a hammer thrower. She gave 
another of those looks as I came in. There was no 
bt about it; for some reason she had taken a dislike 
ie. I suppose because I wasn’t George M. Cohan. It 
a bit hard on a chap. 

This is a surprise, what?” I said, after about five 
utes’ restful silence, trying to crank the conversation 
gain. ; 

What is a surprise?” 

Your coming here, don’t you know, and so on.” 

he raised her eyebrows and drank me in a bit more 
ugh her glasses. _ 

Whyisit surprising that I should visit my only nephew?” 
ut like that, of course, it did seem reasonable. 
Oh, rather,” I said. “Of course! Certainly. Go 
limit! What I mean is ‘i 

eves projected himself into the room with the tea. 

as jolly glad to see him. There’s nothing like hav- 

a bit of business arranged for one when one isn’t 
ain of one’s lines. With the teapot to fool about 

1, I felt happier. 

Tea, tea, tea—what? What?” I said. 

; wasn’t what I had meant to say. My idea had 

1 to be a good deal more formal, and so on. Still, it 
ered the situation. I poured her out a cup. She 

ed it and put the cup down with a shudder. 

Do you mean to say, young man,” she said frostily, 

at you expect me to drink this stuff?” 

Rather! Bucks you up, you know.” 

Wi do you mean by the expression ‘Bucks you 


oe you full of beans, you know. Makes 


I don’t understanda word yousay. You’re English, 

't you?” 

admitted it. She didn’t say a word. And some- 

‘she did it in a way that made it worse than if she 
spoken for hours. Somehow it was brought home 

ne that she didn’t like Englishmen, and that if she 
had to meet an Englishman I was the one she’d 

e chosen last. 

onversation languished again after that. I had 


ther stab at boosting the session into a feast of 
ion and a flow of soul. 


- 


I took the liberty of © 


“Dear old Rocky ——’” 
“Who?” 

“Your nephew, you know.” 
“ce Oh ! ” 


“‘He—er—always gave me the idea 
that you were pretty much the in- 
valid.” 

“Did he?” 

“‘Bed of sickness, and all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“Indeed!” 

Hightbars’ rest. I tried again. 
I was becoming more con- 
vinced every moment that you 
can’t make a real lively salon 
with a couple of people, espe- 
cially if one of them lets it go 
a word at a time. 

“Areyoucomfortableatyour 
hotel?” I said. 

“ At which hotel?” 

“The hotel you’re staying 
at.” 

“T am not staying at a 
hotel.” 

“Stopping with friends— 
what?” 

“T am naturally stopping 
with my nephew.” 

I didn’t get it for a moment; 
then it hit me. ‘‘What! 
Here?” I gurgled. 

“Certainly. Where else should I go?” 

The full horror of the situation rolled over me like a 
wave. I couldn’t see what on earth I was todo. I couldn’t 
explain that this wasn’t Rocky’s apartment without giving 
the poor old chap away hopelessly, because she would then 
ask me where he did live and then he would be right in the 
soup. I was trying to induce the old bean to recover from 
the shock and produce some results, when she spoke again: 

“Will you kindly tell my nephew’s manservant to pre- 
pare my room. I wish to lie down.” 

““Your nephew’s manservant?”’ 

“The man you call Jeeves. If Rockmetteller has gone 
for an automobile ride there is no need for you to wait for 
him. He will naturally wish to be alone with me when he 
returns.” 

I found myself tottering out of the room. The thing was 
too much for me. I crept into Jeeves’ den. 

“Jeeves!” I whispered. 

[73 Sir? ” 

“Mix me a b-and-s, Jeeves. I feel weak.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“This is getting thicker every minute, Jeeves.” 

“ce Sir? ” 

“T feel as if I’d been through a hold-up. Jesse James was 
an amateur compared with this woman. Captain Kidd 
wasn’t in her class. She’s pinched the apartment!”’ 

“ec Sir? ” 

“Pinched it lock, stock and barrel, just as it stands, and 
kicked me out. And, as if that wasn’t enough, she’s 
pinched you!” 

“Pinched me, sir?” 

“Yes. She thinks you’re Mr. Todd’s man. She thinks 
the whole place is his, and everything in it. I don’t see 
what you’re to do, except stay on and keep it up. We can’t 
say anything or she’ll get onto the whole thing, and I don’t 


‘want to let Mr. Todd down. 


By the way, Jeeves, she 
wants you to prepare her bed.” 

He looked wounded. 

“Tt is hardly my place, sir 

“T know—I know. But do it as a personal favor to me. 
If you come to that, it’s hardly my place to be flung out of 
the apartment like this and have to go to a hotel, what?”’ 

“‘Ts it your intention to go to a hotel, sir? What will you 
do for clothes?” 

“Good Lord! I hadn’t thought of that. Can you put a 
few things in a bag when she isn’t looking and sneak them 
down to me at the St. Aurea?”’ 

“‘T will endeavor to do so, sir.” 

“Well, I don’t think there’s anything more, is there? 
Tell Mr. Todd where I am when he gets here.” 

“‘Very good, sir.” 

I looked round the place. The moment of parting had 
come. I felt sad. The whole thing reminded me of one of 
those melodramas where they drive chappies out of the old 
homestead into the snow. 

“Good-by, Jeeves,’’ I said. 

**Good-by, sir.” 

And I staggered out. 


” 


You know, I rather think I agree with those poet-and- 
philosopher Johnnies who insist that a fellow ought to be 
devilish pleased if he has a bit of trouble. All that stuff 
about being refined by suffering, you know. Suffering does 
give a chap a sort of broader and more sympathetic out- 
look. It helps you to understand other people’s misfor- 
tunes if you’ve been through the same thing yourself. 

As I stood in my lonely bedroom at the hotel, trying to 
tie my white tie myself, it struck me for the first time that 
there must be whole squads of chappies in the world who 
had to get along without a man to look after them. When 
you come to think of it, there must be quite a lot of fellows 
who have to press their own clothes themselves, and haven’t 
got anybody to bring them tea in the morning, and so on. 
It was rather a solemn thought, don’t you know. I mean 
to say, ever since then I’ve been able to appreciate the 
frightful privations the poor have to stick. 

I got dressed somehow. Jeeves hadn’t forgotten a thing 
in his packing. Everything was there, down to the final 
stud. I’m not sure this didn’t make me feel worse. It kind 
of deepened the pathos. It was like what somebody or 
other wrote about the touch of a vanished hand. 

I had a bit of dinner somewhere and went to a show of 
some kind; but nothing seemed to make any difference. 
I simply hadn’t the heart to go on to supper anywhere. I 
just sucked down a highball in the hotel smoking room 
and went straight up to bed. I don’t know when I’ve felt 
so rotten. Somehow I found myself moving about the 
room softly, as if there had been a death in the family. If 
I had had anybody to talk to I should have talked in a 
whisper; in fact, when the telephone bell rang I answered 
in such a sad, hushed voice that the fellow at the other end 
of the wire said ‘‘Hello!’’ five times, thinking he hadn’t 
got me. 

It was Rocky. The poor old scout was deeply agitated. 

“Bertie! Is that you, Bertie?” 

“This is me, old man.” 

“Then why the devil.didn’t you answer before?” 

meladidae 
“T didn’t hear you.” 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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fronted by a unique feature of criminal 
investigation. 

Scotland Yard and the German centers 
have usually to deal with only the isolated 
criminal or the criminal and his accomplice. 
But the Italian investigator is confronted by 
the work of organized bands. These criminal 
fraternities are indigenous to the south of 
Europe. They have extended northeast into 
Austria and northwest into France, but their 
habitat is generally the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

We are in a general way familiar with one 
or two of these fraternities. 

The Camorra, of Naples, and the Mafia, of 
Sicily, have been highly colored assets to the 
writers of romantic melodrama. These, with 
the Mano Nera—the Black Hand—are the 
only ones of these orders that have come in 
any degree to the attention of English- 
speaking people. These are by no means the 
only criminal fraternities with which the 
Italian police are constantly concerned. 
The smaller bands—as, for example, the 
Barabas, the Tepisti, the Bulli, the Magnaccia 
and the Malavita—present equal difficulties 
to the Italian authorities. The Italian crimi- 
nologist Lombroso undertook to separate the 
colored fiction from the actual fact in respect 
to these criminal orders. His statements 
may be taken as nearer the truth than those 
of any other authority. Outside of his notes 
on the investigation of these fraternities but 
little accurate data is available. 

The Camorra, of Naples, was originally 
formed by a band of old convicts. The person 
who desired to enter it was carefully tested 
and must have proved his fitness by at least 
one assassination, After several years as a 
sort of acolyte he was finally admitted. The 
order was wholly vicious and avowedly 
opposed to every form of established author- 
ity. Once a member, there was no way of get- 
ting out of this fraternity. The chief of the 
Camorra is called the Maestro. The whole 
order is assembled when an important matter 


[0 Italian detective centers are con- 
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is to be determined. The Camorra controls 
certain gambling houses in Naples and the 
members of certain low orders of professions. It divides its 
earnings under a community principle. Its orders must.be 
carried out under pain of death. Ottolenghi, who also 
studied this order, maintains that it is divided into two 
grand divisions, /’alta and la bassa—that is to say, the high 
and the low Camorra. And these grand divisions are again 
broken up into smaller circles like that of the Capintesta 
of the high division and the Picciotti of the low division. 


The Camorra and the Mano Nera 


Meee Sicilian Mafia resembles the Neapolitan orders, but 
it is more pretentious and boasts of a distinguished mem- 
bership. It takes its name from the race course in the 
environs of Trapani. The chiefs of the Mafia are called in 
the vernacular Bravi, and the members of the order Mafiost. 
It claims to recruit its order from the aristocracy of Sicily 
and to be, in fact, an invisible governing body. It under- 
takes to enforce its decrees with relentless vigor. Its claim 
to adjust political affairs and to maintain a wise, invisible 
control is, in fact, a ridiculous pretension. Its influence is 
for sale. It engages in acts of the most atrocious venge- 
ance. It is involved with all sorts of theft, robbery, 
brigandage, and maintains its position only by the terror 
it inspires. After the Mafia had assassinated Pancaro, at 
Vittorio, it undertook to intimidate everybody in the 
neighborhood by writing on the walls of the houses the fol- 
lowing sinister warning: 


Those who keep silent will be rewarded; 
those who speak will die! 


These orders are impressed with the value of dramatic 
properties. They are accustomed to mark the door of their 
victim with a cross or to indicate it with a bullet fired into 
the wall, knowing well the effect of such sinister devices 
upon the minds of an ignorant citizenship already in terror 
of their vengeance. 

The Mano Nera—the Black Hand—is not an organiza- 
tion at all in the sense of the Camorra, the Barabas or the 
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Bulli. It is a method rather than an organization. The 
Italian authorities are concerned with it only in their inter- 
national relations with the United States and the nations 
of South America. A single Italian or an isolated group or 
circle of Italian criminals in any city may resort to the 
Black Hand method for extortion or to accomplish any 
unlawful purpose. The conventional sign will be used and 
the conventional steps in the method practiced. But this 
does not mean that the authorities are confronted by a 
branch of a great organization, or that the enrolled mem- 
bers of an organized criminal fraternity have appeared at 
a certain point. It means only that Italians of criminal 
instinct, or other criminals who wish to be considered of 
Italian origin, have resorted to the Black Hand method for 
the purpose of extortion or to impose their will in some 
unlawful affair. The Italian detective centers have made 
this important fact clear to the American authorities. The 
thing is only a method, as our gold-brick swindle is a type 
of fraud, and may be put into practice by anybody. 

These criminal orders are only the more conspicuous of 
many closely organized and dangerous fraternities with 
which the Italian detective centers are forced to contend. 
These bands necessitate a method of criminal investigation 
in the kingdom of Italy more highly centralized than that 
of any other government in Europe, not excluding the 
German Empire. 

It was clear that local police organizations in the cities 
and villages dominated by these criminal orders could not 
be depended upon to resist them. The kingdom of Italy is 
made up of many little principalities and free cities, and 
consequently is lacking in solidarity. It was necessary to 
deal with criminal investigation in various parts of the 
kingdom from a centralized organization. The sixty-nine 
provinces of Italy, in their police organization, are directly 
under the minister of the interior, who appoints a prefect 
for each province. 

The principal form of police force is the Carabinieri 
this is, in fact, an army corps directly under the Crown. 
It is made up of eleven legions distributed throughout 


the whole of Italy. In addition to this A 
is a supplementary organization called | 
City Guards, also under the War Departme 
The Carabinieri police the whole of Italy ¢ 
have charge of its entire criminal inyestj 
tion, even in the smallest villages. It is 
extraordinary organization, firmly centrali} 
and efficient. In many respects it has. 
equal in any other country. The Carabin’ 
always patrol in squads of two and bring 
the remotest village the same skill and ¢ 
ciency in criminal investigation to be founc 
the capital. This system enables the Ital 
authorities to oppose the organized crimi 
bands that for a long time dominated 
south of Europe with an efficient detect 
service, all foreign units, in no way subjec} 
to any local influence. | 


Signs of Secret Criminal Bands 


ies WAS the Carabinieri detective Capezar 
who ferreted out the Camorra fraternity 
Naples and enabled the government to und 
take its recent efforts to destroy that sinis 
organization. This detective succeeded 
joining the band. He sat with it in thefamc 
assembly convoked in session in the subt 
ranean chamber under Saint Giovanniello, 
Naples, where it was determined to assassin: 
the traitor Cucocolo and his wife. It y 
developed at this grand assembly of t 
Camorra, in which the Italian detective : 
as a member, that the head of the order 
Naples was Janvier de Marinis, a man movi 
in the most elevated society in Europe, 
gentleman, and a person of distinction. — 
One morning at Monte Carlo, that alluri 
garden of the baleful Hesperides, a man w 
found dead. He had been shot through t 
temple, and a revolver, with one chamh 
empty, lay beside him. He was evidently 
person of some importance. His dress a: 
general appearanceindicated a rather elevat 
social plane. Such fruits of the tree of fortu 
are continually to be discovered in the g: 
dens at Monte Carlo, and a new grave is sa 
to be kept always dug and ready on the hi 
side overlooking the Casino. fe 
The whole affair was accepted by the authorities as t 
usual suicide; but they were puzzled by a knife slash | 
the cheek. On examining the body they found a desi; 
tattooed on the arm. The design appeared to resemble 
tower, with a sort of arched gateway and three point 
battlements. The police reported these facts to the Itali 
authorities, who at once replied that the design in tatt 
indicated that the man was a Camorrist. The slash w 
the mark put on traitors by this criminal fraternity aft 
they had been assassinated by an order issued by t 
assembly at Naples.  * 
In connection with this incident it is interesting 
remember that great police officials assure us that the pr 
fessional gambler or person moved by true gambli 
instinct never under any circumstances takes his own lif 
It is the defaulting clerk who kills himself, the ruin 
shopkeeper, the desperate woman of the world, the involv: 
financier, the defaulter, and the like, who have turned f 
the moment to the gambling table in the vain hope 
recouping their losses or mending their ruined fortune 
The true gambler is a person of eternal hope. If he los 
to-day he believes that he will win to-morrow. “None b 
reasonable and reasoning men, players from ambitio 
from envy or from necessity, ever give way to despair a 
commit suicide. The professional gambler lives to old age 
says Monsieur Claude in his Mémoires. ae 
The French detective centers have been obliged to stuc 
these secret criminal fraternities after the manner of t 
Italian criminologists, Lombroso, Ottolenghi, and t 
authority at Naples, Alfredo Niceforo, since they have’ 
contend with the Nervi of Marseilles and the Apaches 
Paris. These groups resemble the Italian criminal frate 
nities, except that they lack the solidarity of such ordel 
They are, in fact, groups of criminals loosely associated a1 
vaguely assembled under a genericname.  — 
The Nervi of Marseilles used to maintain a convention 
sign—a small tattoo mark at the outer corner of the Ie 
eye. The discovery of this mark of identification was 
extreme importance to the police and has finally be 


doned by the members of the band. The Apaches of 
| are an order of the lowest and most dangerous crim- 
in the world. There is no great central organization 
‘he Italian orders, and no fixed rules or assemblies. It 
‘sts merely of groups of crooks operating in different 
ers of the city. These little groups or circles take 
names from the quarter of the city that they inhabit 
‘ave their own conventional signs, places of meeting, 
“ts, and the like. The members are usually young, 
ning as boys of ten or fifteen years. 
'e females associated with these criminal bands are 
‘| marmites in the vernacular of the underworld. There 
La struggle in Paris between the Apache bands of 
Ja and Lecca, involving, like the Iliad, the abduc- 
>f a Helen. She was a famous beauty in the subter- 
-neafésof Paris and called, inthe argot of Montmartre, 
asque d’Or. The very name has the ring of romance. 
‘vas betrothed to the leader of the Manda and was 
ed off by the rival band of Lecca. War followed be- 
n the bands—a bitter, vindictive, bloody feud. 
is contest destroyed the Apache ascendancy in Paris. 
the criminal bands struggled the police profited. 
discovered the habits, customs, manners, argot and 
_of these orders. They were able to locate the cafés 
frequented. During the violence of this feud the 
2 discovered that there was no solidarity in these 
izations, and that they were mere groups occupying 
in portions of the city. They maintained no official 
‘ization; but a leader of the groups usually arose. 
. one of the band, more skillful than the others and of 
re dominant personality, attained an ascendancy and 
_ presently to exercise the authority of a leader; but 
-waslittle further organization. The booty was usually 
ed after the community manner of thieves. It was the 
of every member of the group to go at once to the 
ance of any associate in difficulty with the police. 
zenerally a member of any Apache group would assist 
ier to escape from the gendarmes. 


| The Methods of French Pickpockets 


E members of these criminal fraternities, like the gun- 
‘en of New York, do not usually carry a pistol where 
uld be at once located by an officer. It is sometimes 
od fixed to a spring in the inside of the hat, or concealed 
t the waistcoat, or in the sleeve of the coat under the 
mist, or close under the hollow of the left arm. Very 
the weapon is carried by the woman associated with 
riminal. Thus, a member of one of these bands taken 
2 scene of a shooting will have no weapon on him; nor 
ny be found in the vicinity. This means that, on the 
ature, he had been accompanied by a marmite, who 
ed him the weapon and immediately after received 
*k and carried it away concealed in a muff or handbag 
out her clothing. 
rieties of protective armor have been used by these 
nal fraternities. A metal cuirass is sometimes used, 
cting the chest and back. The Apaches of Paris are 
stomed to strap a 
er case round their 
and on top of their 
ders under a loose coat- 
8. This case is studded 
a great number of fine, 
) spikes. It is an effec- 
protection against the 
arme. If the Apache is 
1 these spikes tear the 
of the gendarme who 
rtakes to arrest him, 
he is thereby able to 
ye. It is for these rea- 
and because of the ex- 
ce of organized criminal 
8, that the police of 
pean cities do not 
rtake to act alone. 
e Italian police, even 
€ country districts, al- 
patrol in pairs. And 
‘are certain quarters in 
that the police will not 
rtake to enter at a pe- 
of disorder except in 
ds of at least five. 
lian detective centers 
especial difficulty with 
’ thieves and those ac- 
lished in some partic- 
method of robbery. In 
hern Italian cities chil- 
are educated to these 
nal devices at an early 
One unfamiliar with 
‘mployment of a child 
- accomplice would not 
ct the relation in a very 
number of instances, 
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A man of respectable appearance, accompanied by a 
clean, well-dressed little boy of eight or nine years, will 
enter a big shop. They will walk about looking at various 
articles precisely as any visiting persons might do. Pres- 
ently they locate someone who is making a purchase. If 
his pocketbook seems to contain a considerable.sum they 
locate the pocket in which the purchaser replaces it after 
paying for the article he has selected. 

They approach him and begin to look at the articles that 
have been displayed for his selection. 

When the article purchased by the intended victim is 
handed to him by the clerk, the adult crook, in turning 
about, manages skillfully, as by inadvertence, to knock the 
article out of the purchaser’s hand so that it falls to the 
floor. He at once apologizes profusely and stoops over to 
assist the purchaser in recovering his article. It is at this 
moment, when the adult crook and the victim are con- 
cerned with the recovery of the article on the floor, that the 
small boy deftly removes the victim’s pocketbook. This is 
only one of the common practices of the sneak thief where 
children are engaged as accomplices. 

Shoplifting in European cities is an organized system of 
brigandage. 

In America and England it is usually the independent 
undertaking of a single sneak thief. But in European cities 
this sort of larceny is carried on by organizations of thieves 
directly under the control of some receiver of stolen goods. 
The thefts are not done in a haphazard manner, as with 
us—that is to say, the taking of any convenient article on 
the chance that it can be disposed of. Under the foreign 
system the ‘‘fence,” or receiver of stolen goods, furnishes 
these thieves with a list of the articles that he can handle 
with the greatest facility and the largest profit. They go 
out to the shops to find precisely the articles their employer 
wishes. In one city alone the profits of a little group of 
these thieves, thus organized and working under a fence, 
amounted to over forty thousand dollars in one year. 

After the organized criminal fraternities, Italian detec- 
tive centers have more difficulty with pickpockets than with 
any other form of thieving accomplished without violence. 

It is a cardinal rule of the European pickpocket never to 
operate alone. He is always attended by an accomplice; 
in fact, the highest orders of these crooks always employ 
three persons in their adventures. These operators are 
called in the criminal argot the Leveur; the Main—the 
Hand; and the Trimballeur. It is the duty of the first of 
these, the Leveur, to locate the victim and to indicate the 
pocket in which he keeps his pocketbook. The operator 
called the Hand lifts the pocketbook, which he at once 
passes to the third person, the Trimballeur, whose business 
is to conceal it and carry it out of the crowd. These pick- 
pockets operate in all countries in the press at railway 
stations, in the subways, at fétes, cafés; and, in fact, every- 
where that a crowd of people is to be found. 

Like all thieves, they are confirmed specialists. Some 
take only watches; others only pocketbooks; others pieces 
of jewelry. Some operate only in railway stations; others 
only in the corridors of banks or money-exchange offices, 
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others only in shops, and so on. The height of the crook 
will often determine the special line he will be fitted to fol- 
low; as, for example, a little man is usually a watch thief. 

These crooks carry certain implements for use in their 
vocation. Small steel nippers will be carried to cut watch 
chains or the fastening of studs or earrings. Round- 
pointed, exceedingly sharp scissors, with a short squat 
blade, are used to cut clothing. High-class operators of the 
Hand variety sometimes wear a ring that contains a very 
sharp tiny blade folded into it. The pressure of the thumb 
brings out this blade, so the operator has, thus, on the 
inside of his hand a sharp implement to cut away a pocket. 

The method by which a trio of these crooks operate is 
exceedingly interesting. They will enter, for example, a 
railway station crowded with people. The Leveur locates 
a traveler who has just bought a ticket and whose pocket- 
book seems to be filled with bank notes. He notices where 
the pocketbook is replaced by the selected victim, who, in 
the criminal vernacular, is called a pante. The Leveur, 
having located the victim and the pocketbook, now indi- 
cates by certain conventional expressions its position to 
the operator called the Hand. 


Bold and Clever Girl Crooks 


F¥ THE pocketbook is in the inside waistcoat pocket on 

the right the Leveur calls out ‘A la bonne.” If it is 
in the inside waistcoat pocket on the left he says “A la 
manque.” If it is in the top pocket he calls out ‘‘En 
lune””—‘‘In the moon.” If it is in a low pocket—as, for 
example, the trousers pocket—he will indicate it as being on 
the right or left side by his conventional expression, “‘En 
grande, a la bonne’’—for the right side; or ‘‘EHin grande, a 
la manque.’’ The operator, the Hand, then comes up to 
the victim, usually with an overcoat or cloak on his arm 
and a newspaper in his hand. He jostles the victim, se- 
cures his pocketbook and passes it on immediately to the 
Trimballeur. Itis the business of the two accomplices, while 
the Hand undertakes his work, to crowd the victim, to bar 
his way with traveling bags, and to jostle him. 

They are usually very carefully dressed and take special 
pains to indicate no knowledge of or relation to a confed- 
erate. They would seem to be ordinary travelers, with 
nothing in their appearance to distinguish them from other 
persons in the crowd. They especially frequent the best 
trains running to the Riviera, the Exprés de Luxe from 
Paris to Venice, and the great race courses, like those at 
Ostend and Auteuil. At the latter places their work is 
usually done in the excitemént attending the close of a 
race, 

These crooks are not always men. The detective center 
in Paris discovered two women operating on the Champs 
Elysées who were so exceedingly accomplished that they 
actually undertook to include a police inspector among 
their victims. One of them, armed with pickpocket tools, 
cut the studs, earrings and watch chains of the victims. 
Her accomplice, following, gathered them up and concealed 
them in an elegant bag. They were young, exceedingly 
smart and dressed in the 
most exquisite fashion. 
They would perhaps have 
escaped any suspicion of the 
authorities but for their ef- 
fort to cut the watch chain 
of a distinguished inspector 
of the Streté. 

The Italian authorities 
are as skillful as any other 
in the solution of the ordi- 
nary criminal mystery. 

One morning in mid- 
summer a great banker of 
large international affairs 
was found stabbed to death 
in his library. A secretary 
in the room, with a roll-top, 
had been broken open and 
rifled. Beside it were found 
three implements—a broad, 
thin-edged chisel without a 
handle; a longer, narrower 
chisel with a battered 
handle; and a third chisel, 
twice the length of the 
others, with a broad handle 
and a long, narrow blade. 

The examining magistrate 
who immediately took 
charge of the affair arrested 
everybody in the employ of 
the banker or connected 
with his affairs. He caused 
each of these persons to be 
brought before him alone, 
excluding all others from 
the room, and subjected 
each individual to a rigid 

(Concluded on Page 47) 


LD RELIABLE 
@ plucked at a peach 
on the brink of dis- 
aster and his foot slipped. Business 
got into a jam because of Cissy Cole- 
man. Zack could have explained 
everything—and more too—but he 
wasn’t given a dog’s chance to oper- 
ate his explainer. 

The fact is, Zack had been stand- 
ing at the bank corner less than one 
minute, having just arrived from the 
alley, with a disguised quart under 
his arm. It wasn’t his whisky; he 
could prove that by Mr. Walter Ses~ 
sions, whose word should be perfectly 
good up to and including a quart. 

It happened to be one of those 
chaotic days—now you see it and 
now you don’t—in Vicksburg when 
the lid was on; nobody could buy 
whisky—unless the buyer was on. 
Mr. Walter wasn’t on; he was off— 
habitually. The name of Walter 
Sessions failed to appear upon any 
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Reliable’s Guileless Adventure 
RIS DICKSON 


list of qualified electors; hence the 
sleuths would alienate no sovereign 
voter by trailing Walter to the foun- 
tain of jovial refreshment. Walter didn’t want trailing; 
he wanted whisky. That’s why he imparted to Zack one 
dollar and a half, with instructions to acquire a quart of 
Three Stars. Mr. Walter would immediately thereafter 
saunter past and indicate a secluded spot where the afore- 
said might be delivered. 

No hitch developed except as to the delivery. Zack got 
there with the goods. 

Mr. Walter had not yet shown up. 

“Huh! I reckin he done broke bofe legs.’ 

Which simple recital must convince any fair-minded 
person that Old Reliable had been hanging round the bank 
corner less than one minute. He preferred to remain no 
longer than was indispensable to get rid of the quart and 
collect a quarter—for this potent reason: While sneaking 
down a rear stairway from the High Life Social Club— 
theoretically closed— Zack observed Mink Marlew crouch- 
ing behind a barrel in the alley. Mink was stool pigeon for 
certain officers who were anxious to detain a recent pur- 
chaser so as to prove their case against the club. While 
Mink loped off in one direction, Zack did his loping in the 
other, hastily anxious not to be caught with the goods. 
Catching Mr. Walter would be no novelty; and Walter 
could never be induced to remember how he came into 
possession of stimulants. 

Having breathlessly arrived at the rendezvous Zack 
desired to arrive away from there. With one eye peeled for 
Mr. Walter and the other eye skinned for constables, he 
couldn’t possibly have been philandering for peaches in 
petticoats. 

Then it was that Cissy Coleman flirted past in a swishy 
skirt and Old Reliable turned foolish in the head. 

Cissy was half a shade lighter than a pigskin saddle, with 
such dazzling teeth and enticing twinkle to her eye that 
Zack ignored three powerful motives for keeping off the 
grass: 1—Cissy was Big Wad Grimes’ girl; 2— Grimes had 
served various terms in the penitentiary; and 3—Zack had 
promised to pay Grimes two dollars the next time he saw 
him. This meant the next time that Grimes saw Zack; on 
several subsequent occasions he had glimpsed Grimes and 
taken roundabout precautions. In future Grimes might 
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Not Studying About Wad Grimes They Strolled Up Clay Street 


overtake Zack, but they would never meet; for Big Wad 
had been a strong-arm blacksmith before he blossomed 
into a short-card sport. 

These prudent considerations should have been suffi- 
cient; but Colonel Spottiswoode had gone to the plantation 
and Cissy’s smile had gone to Zack’s head. A voluminous 
white vest fitted him well in the back and his trousers hung 
straight enough in front; but, going or coming, anybody 
could detect that both garments were built for a bigger 
man. The Colonel’s favorite bamboo cane, which Zack 
carried, proved conclusively that the bigger man was out 
of town. And, from Cissy’s winksome way of smiling upon 
him, Zack naturally assumed that Grimes was also out of 
town. So, with a flourish of the Colonel’s cane and frivo- 
lous intentions of his own, Zack started after Cissy. 

Like a frolicsome hearse horse he went prancing up Clay 
Street, caught the girl, and they strolled together, not 
studying about Wad Grimes. Suddenly the ex-blacksmith 
hurled them apart, jarred Zack till his teeth chattered and 
his hat rolled into the gutter. Zack labored at great dis- 
advantage in point of bulk, besides clamping a quart bottle 
under his left arm, while his right hand was full of the 
Colonel’s walking stick. Wad rattled him like a milkshake 
mixer, then slowed down to a pause. 

“Now, ole nigger, you jes’ leave two dollars wid me; den 
turn dat corner right sudden!”’ 

“Ain’t got it.” 

Zack would have gladly turned the corner if Wad had 
turned him loose. 

“Better pay cash; ef I begins takin’ two dollars outer 
yo’ hide I mought git fretful an’ ¢’lect mo’.”’ 

Zack tried to protect his bottle. 

“Watch out, Brudder Grimes! 
sumpin.” 

Cissy offered gentle mediation. 

“Wad, ef I was you 

“Well, you ain’t. Now travel!’ 

The traveling of Cissy left Zack alone with calamity. 
His bald head bobbed and his white eyes rolled for help. 
Plenty of men loafed about the corner, too far away to ren- 
der first aid. Nota taxi waited in front of the Carroll Hotel. 


You’s liable to break 
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It would be two hours. 
fore drummers began dr. 
ging chairs to the si 
and swapping yarnsin thee 0 
shuddered to contemplate what m 
happen to him in two seconds, 
“Brudder Grimes, you an’ m 
mighty good friends! Donte 
words.” | 
as "Twon’t be no wordsje | 
tion.” ae | 
“Be keerful, Brudder Grimes! 


i 


got crockery in dis bundle.” 
“Set it down.” : 
Zack’s limber legs hsdiiiietio: 
to sprint while Big Wad clutched | 
wrist. He scuffed toward thegutt 
“Lemme reach my hat.” 
“You won’t need nary hatfer a 
I aims to do. Atter dis you'll ri 
content in de house.” zy 
Zack hated mightily to think 
Wad going to the pen for life on] 


account. 
“Hole on, brudder! Le's talk ( 
over.’ 
“De onlies’ way youkintalkctor I 
is wid two dollars.” ae | 
“Soon as Cunnel comes home ——” 


“T done let you off wid dat fo’ times. Dis ‘ih een 
will have to git him a new nigger, ’cause I’m fixin’ to BD 
dis’n.’ oe. 

Big Wad’s left extended, adjusting Zack at precisely ti 
proper distance, while his right fist doubled. He grinn 
maliciously. 

“Dis lef’ is named Danger, an’ dis right is Sudd 


Death.” abe 
Old Reliable felt compelled to do something. He: Bil 
and bowed over Wad’s shoulder. i oe 


“Good evenin’, Jedge; powerful glad to see yo 
Involuntarily the ex-blacksmith glanced behin 
loosened his lunch-hook for a single moment; then: 
to see Zack’s flopping coattails vanish within the sanct } 
of the Carroll Hotel. Zack turned and poked out, | fuzz 

bald head. i 
“Wad, I’m gwine to fetch dat money in a minub 
pass my hat!” | 
Just to show how he felt, Wad passed the hat—with 
kick; it fell too far from the door for Zack to ve H 
experimented by stepping out with one foot as ‘a feele 


Grimes sidled toward him and heard further negotiatior 


tiie 


through the screen. 
“‘Brudder Grimes, how you spec’ me to fetch dat mone 
widout nary hat?” 
“Dis hat ain’t fotch you no mone T’ll jes * hold it ont 
you comes out.” ae 
“T ain’t comin’ out in de sun bareheaded.” 
“You’s ‘bleeged to come out. White folks won't let yo 
sit down in dere.” 
Wad carried the hostage hat across the narrow stree 
and settled himself on a horse block. (ae 
Zack blinked uneasily and felt restless, like a tree 
possum. ea 
Big Wad could sit indefinitely, while Zack had to stan 
up. It seemed a pity to stand up, considering the spaciou 
rotunda and dozens of chairs—all empty except one- 
chairs, chairs everywhere! With a nice soft cushion, in th 
endurance test Old Reliable could hold out longe tha 
Wad Grimes or anybody else. i 


: ee 


uarding the bottle under his arm, and tap-tapping on 
fe with the Colonel’s cane, he shuffled toward the 
ator. at Doe 

Jimmy, len’ me yo’ hat—jes’ a minit? 

Whar’s your’n?” 

Blowed in de river.” 

\in’t dat it what Grimes is got?” 


‘ick grinned. 
Ruther dan have trouble wid Grimes I’m lettin’ him 


my hat.” : 
‘mmy grinned somewhat differently. 


tae I'd let Grimes hold my pants befo’ I’d have 


ble wid him!” 

‘igrating onward Zack leaned against the desk and 

jred for Mr. Bernie. Unfortunately he did not know 

new clerk. Mr. Bernie would have donated a hat and 

2 sort of protection, but Mr. Bernie wasn’t there. He 

\tered to the front and peered out. 

Huh! Grimes is nacherly gittin’ ready to camp out.” 

ick had plenty of time, but hated to stay bottled up; 

besides, Mr. Sessions would be getting peevish for his 

or. The best chance was to wait for some prominent 

‘e friend and sail out safely under convoy. 

; he had previously observed, the only occupied chair 
ie lobby contained a white man, evidently prominent, 
a perfect stranger, who manifested no symptoms what- 

of going out. The gentleman had been quietly 

king when the front door opened and this hatless old 
o blew in with a walking cane, a package, and an 
r concern in something that was happening outside. 
he stranger entertained himself by watching Zack. 

e was sturdily built, gray-haired, rugged-faced and 
upward of seventy. His straight-brimmed straw hat 
woolen clothes impressed Zack 
eing too natty for an old-time 
sherner. 

esides, Zack had instinctive 
ots about the man—couldn’t size 
up all in one glance. 

fter another squint at the im- 
able Grimes, Zack amiably met 
stranger’s eye and drifted near 
igh to receive his hail—‘‘ Good 
moon!”—which further tended 
lentify a Northern man. 

Good evenin’, suh!”—wagging 
ail for whoever snapped a finger. 
Old man”—this wasn’t North- 
—“do you live here?” 

Yas, suh; nigh on to sixty-fo’ 
rhe 

All your life?” 

Off an’ on—so fer.” 

here was a definite respectability 
it Old Reliable, whose kinky 

r hair fringed the base of his bald 

b, and whose face shone with a 
ne confidence in knowing how to 
along with white folks. 

Then you were probably in Vicks- 
z during the siege?” 

Sholy, suh”—bowing to a most 
rential angle. “‘An’ dem suttinly 
skeery times.” 

Indeed they were. I’d like to look over the old battle- 
ind; but it’s too lonesome.” 

Is you all alone, by yo’se’f?” 

he if I had somebody—somebody that knew the 
tions ——” 

Lordee, boss, I don’t know nothin’ ’cept locations” — 
1a glance through the screen at Grimes. ‘‘Gen’l Grant 
er ‘lowed ’em to set nary tombstone nowhar widout 
tin’ me—’ cause ev’ybody, white an’ black, calls me Ole 
able.” 

Old Reliable?” 

he gracious stranger smiled. 

Dat’s me, suh; dese rich quality folks, up an’ down 
rry Street, don’t speak nothin’ else ’cept Ole Reliable.” 


When He Hears What You Done”’ 


“And you knew General Grant?” the stranger 
mused encouragingly. 

“Yas, suh; him an’ me knows whar all de main 
fightin’ was did, scusin’ dem times when Gen’] fergits. 
Boss, you ain’t never been roun’ dis park wid me.” 

“Never had that pleasure. Were you with the 
army?” 

“Smack in de middle —— 

Zack stopped before committing himself. To groups 
of ex-Federals, chatting in this lobby, his experiences 
in campaigning with colored troops had proved legal 
tender for cigars; while his fidelity in following Marse 
Peyton Foster through four years under Lee opened 
ex-Confederate hearts and pockets. 

“Who had the best of it round here?”’ Negligently 
the questioner flicked ashes from his cigar. 

Zack couldn’t afford to take the wrong side. He 
proceeded cautiously as a blind mule. 

“All of ’em done mighty well, suh.”’ 

The stranger laughed. 

“Where can I hire a good car?” 

“T’ll call one fer you, suh. When does you want it?” 

“Better start at once; I’m leaving to-night. Can you 
go now?” 

“Yas, suh; sho kin.” 

In his enthusiasm of speed Zack forgot, rushed out of the 
door—and rushed back again as Big Wad Grimes uprose. 
““Scuse me, suh! What sort o’ car does you want?” 

“Any kind—a good comfortable car.” 

“Say you’s departin’ out o’ Vicksburg to-night?” 
“Yes; back to New York at nine-twenty.” 

“An’ not comin’ back?” 

“T’m afraid not—it’s a long journey.” 


” 


Before Grimes Could Bat an Eye Zack Hopped In 


Zack inquired to make sure, because a sudden inspira- 
tion hit him between the eyes. Colonel Spottiswoode’s big 
green car wasn’t working; Alec, the yellow chauffeur, was 
doing nothing and eating his head off; Grimes was out 
there, sitting perfectly still; and this nice old gentleman 
wasn’t getting his ride. Business had got blocked, like the 
old woman who couldn’t get home because her pig refused 
to climb over the stile. 

By starting the Colonel’s car Zack could start every- 
thing else. Why not? Colonel Spottiswoode was on his 
plantation, Miss Betty was visiting in New Orleans, and 
this stranger would be gone to-night. Zack didn’t stand 
up blinking, blinking, blinking, while he figured it out. He 
only blinked once. 

“Boss, ef it’s all de same wid you, suh, I kin tele- 
phome fer my car.” 

“Do you run automobiles?” 

‘“Ain’t never follered nothin’ else sence de park was 
built. Lots o’ folks comes here to squabble over de 
battle an’ won’t let nobody else drive’em. Dey say 
us ole-time niggers is mo’ politer dan dese uppity 
youngsters.” 

Zack bowed respectfully, the very embodiment of 
a well-trained servant. 

“Den agin, suh, I charges two an’ a ha’f ev’y hour, 
whilst dese others charges three.” 

“Perfectly satisfactory. I’d rather have you, 
anyhow. Good car, is it?” 

“Good car? Runs like a dream, as Cunnel say; 
Cunnel brags a heap on dat car’’—Zack checked his 
soaring fancy—“‘dat’s a gent’man what rides wid me 
a heap o’ times. Scuse me, suh, whilst I telephomes.” 

Zack failed to return from the phone in time to 
hear the instructions his new friend was giving the 
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“Zack, How Us Gwine to Open Dis?’ 


clerk: ‘Please send to the National Park Hotel for my 
mail—General Everett R. Nicholls. Look outforatelegram 
and see that it reaches me promptly.” 

The negro only heard the clerk’s answer: 

“With pleasure, General.” 

Zack stiffened straight, then broke precisely at the 
middle and bent double. 

““Gen’l, suh, my car’ll be here in five minutes, Gen’l.”’ 

“Good! Very good! Get your hat.” 

“Mine blowed off in de river, Gen’l. Huh! Dat don’t 
signify wid me. Plenty times I don’t wear nary hat. But, 
Gen’l, bein’s I’m ridin’ wid you, suh—ef you—had a ole 
one—I mought jes’ a 

“Sorry; I brought nothing except a traveling cap.” 

“Wid a button on top? I loves 
dem—jes’ nacherly loves ’em!”’ 

“Tt may be a trifle large, but you 
are quite welcome.” 

Before Alec honk-honked at the 
corner, Zack had accumulated a joy+ 
ful checked cap that would have 
enveloped his shoulders if a pair of 
outstretching ears hadn’t supported 
it. He gripped his quart somewhat 
tighter with his elbow and gave an 
extra flourish to the Colonel’s walk- 
ing cane. 

““All right, Gen’l; here’s yo’ car, 
Gen’1.”’ 

The big green car rolled silently to 
the curb and breathed like a sleeping 
child. Alec saw Zack squinting 
through the screen and beckoned 
vigorously, but the propinquity of 
Grimes stimulated Old Reliable to 
remain within. So Alecslipped across 
the sidewalk. 

“Look here, Zack,’’ he whispered; 
“how much does I git outer dis?” 

*Gits ha’f; you an’ me, bofe.”’ 

““What’s you chargin’ him?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Two! Forde whole ontiretrip?” 

“He’s a long ways from home an’ 
ain’t got much change wid him.” 

“Zack, ef Cunnel was to ketch us But gimme mine.” 

“T can’t make nary High Gen’! pay befo’ he rides.” 

“High Gen’l!’”’ Alec glanced at the stranger. 
sholy puts on like he had plenty money.” 

“Shet up, Alec! Climb in dat car an’ look straight 
ahead, same as when Cunnel’s ridin’. Leave it tome. Dis 
way, Gen’l. Dis way, Gen’l!’’—backing out and bowing 
elaborately with his cane and his cap and his package. 

Nobody except Zack noticed the ex-blacksmith slouch- 
ing sullenly toward the car. Wad’s milk of human kind- 
ness had clabbered from ruminating ona horse block and 
nursing a hat. Now he grimly rejoiced in expecting the 
stranger to drive away and bequeath Old Reliable to his 
punctual administrations. 

Standing near the front of the auto, like a big-league 
catcher, Wad kept his eye on the ball for inshoot, outshoot 
or other eccentric curve; he could beat Zack to the hotel 
door or grab him if he attempted to scramble in beside 
Alec. That’s why Zack clung to the car door and parleyed. 

“‘Seuse me, Gen’l, but how long, Gen’l, does you ’quire 
de car?”’ 

General Nicholls consulted his watch. 

“Tt is now eight minutes to four; we’ll ride two hours, 
and be back here at six, sharp. Let us go.” 

“Very good, Gen’l.” 

Grimes got ready, spraddle-legged, with hands out- 
spread—like a woman shooing a hen. The car was just 
about to pull out when General Nicholls said: 

“Here, Old Reliable, sit in beside me; I want you 
to 

Before Grimes could bat an eye Zack hopped in, slammed 
the door and grinned contentedly at Wad as the car moved 
off. Grimes doggedly resumed his seat. He’d be there at 
six, sharp. (Continued on Page 37) 
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believe this soreness will ever yield to treatment. It 

would be a crime to race the mare again.” 

Thus spoke the veterinary after a long and careful exam- 
ination. The verdict was not an unexpected one; but 
Mike Kelly tugged at his fiery mustache and sighed: 

‘All stove up, eh, doc?” 

“Terribly! You might start her once or twice more, but 
you would have to use cocaine on her feet to deaden the pain.” 

“Cocaine is no good!” growled the horseman. ‘I’ve 
tried it—tried everything. Could she pull a light 
wagon, d’ye think?” 

The veterinary shook his head. He was a young man 
and positive in his opinions. 

“How long do you think those sore frogs would last on 
asphalt and cobblestones?” said he. 

“Not long, doc; but in the country—where the roads 
is soft—could she earn her keep?” 

“Do you want to see this mare hitched up to a peddler’s 
wagon?’’ demanded the veterinary. 

“Lord, no!” ejaculated Kelly. “I’d rather do the other 
thing.” 

“That’s sensible. Better have her destroyed and save 
the cost of her feed.’’ 

“T hate to have her shot, doc.” 

“It’s better than letting her suffer like this. She’s a 
fine-looking animal, isn’t.she?”’ 

“She is that; an’ in her three-year-old form they all had 
to step to beat her. Fifteen hundred she cost me—and now 
look at her!’ 

“Too bad!” said the veterinary, preparing to depart. 
“If you want me to ’tend to that little thing for you I’ll 
send a man over to take her away.” 

“T wish ye would,” answered Kelly. “I guess it’s best 
atthat. . . . Well, Sailor Girl, ye heard what he said, eh?” 

The condemned mare cuddled her soft nose on Kelly’s 

shoulder and blew gustily in his ear. 
* “Ah, quit it now! Quit it!” scolded the horseman. 
“Tryin’ to get round me like that, and me feelin’ like a 
black murderer anyway! Old girl, if I only had a bank roll 
ye’d be shipped to pasture up in Napa County, an’ stay 
there till ye died of soft livin’ an’ old age. I might hand 
ye over to a peddler, but that would be no kindness—any- 
thing is better than bein’ mishandled by an ignorant brute 
that thinks a horse is only a machine. Ye’d go dead lame, 
Sailor Girl, an’ all he’d know would be to use the whip. 
When ye couldn’t drag yourself any farther he’d jerk the 
harness off ye an’ leave ye to starve by the side of the 
road. . . . Lord knows I wish I could keep ye; but with 
a feed bill tearin’ the liver an’ lights out of me, an’ them 
buck shins an’ sore feet achin’ ye all the time—ah, quit; I 
say! Don’t make me feel any worse!” 

At this moment Fate sent a quiet little gray man round 
the corner of the Kelly barn. The stranger was dressed in 
a worn suit of tweeds, which had once been of fashionable 
cut, now hopelessly out of style. His patched shoes were 
carefully polished, his frayed linen crisp and spotless, and 
the gorgeous but slightly threadbare Ascot tie was skew- 
ered with a tiny gold pin, small enough to escape the notice 
of a pawnbroker. 

Everything about the little gray man bore the suggestion 
of better days; from top to toe he was a faded picture of 


[= not the slightest use in the world, Kelly. I don’t 
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former prosperity, a shabby-genteel, middle-aged failure. 
A student of human nature might have guessed him a 
bookkeeper, forced by financial reverses to earn a bare 
living by skill with a pen or accuracy at columns of figures, 
totaling another man’s bank balance where once he totaled 
his own. As to his past, the aforesaid student would have 
guessed and guessed and guessed again, without once 
approaching the truth. 

“Hello, Plunger!” said Kelly. “ How’s things?” 

“So-so!”” answered the little gray man. ‘‘ How are they 
with you?” 

“Tough,” said the horseman, “and gettin’ tougher. The 
vet tells me I better have Sailor Girl shot.” 

“Sailor Girl?’”’ The newcomer paused to think. ‘‘Mose 
Levine had her once, didn’t he? Seems to me I remember 
her winning a few races.”’ 

“Yes; and Levine sold her to me for fifteen hundred— 
when he knew she was about done. She’s been gettin’ 
worse ever since, an’ now she’s all crippled up—soreness in 
the frogs, an’ buck shins. Can’t run a lick!” 

The quiet little man walked over and laid his hand on 
Sailor Girl’s neck. The mare turned her head and allowed 
him to stroke her nose. 

“She’s that kind an’ gentle it fair breaks my heart to 
think of havin’ her shot,” said Kelly mournfully. 

“Don’t shoot her,” said the littleman. ‘‘ Give her to me.” 

“What would you do with her? She ain’t any good.” 

“Never mind that. Give her to me.” 

“She ain’t worth what it would cost to keep her.” 

“She would be to me.” 

“Oho!” ejaculated Kelly. “Why didn’t I think of that 
before? It’s a badge horse ye’re after, eh, Plunger?” 

“Eixactly—a badge horse. She’ll save me the admission 
fees during the meeting—and that’s something.” 

“But she’s sufferin’ so with her feet—all four of ’em as 
sore as boils. By good rights she ought to be put out of her 
misery.” 

“That can be done without shooting her.” 

Kelly threw up both hands. 

“T’ve tried everything. Ye may get the soreness out for 
a while, but work her just once and back it comes, worse 
than ever. She’ll never race again—take my word for it!” 

“T don’t want a race horse,” said the little gray man. 
“T want a badge horse—anything on four legs that will get 
me an owner’s badge. In return for that I’ll see if I can’t 
make her comfortable.” 

“Then the mare is yours, an’ welcome,” said Kelly. “It’s 
a load off me mind. . . . Ah, look at her makin’ up to ye 
already! D’ye know, it wouldn’t surprise me if she under- 
stood what we’ve been talkin’ about! She’s the smart one! 
See—she won’t have anything to do with me; an’ before 
you come along she was snuggling up to me like a child! 
Ye'll get along fine together—an’ I wish ye luck with them 
sore feet.” 

In this manner the crippled mare Sailor Girl came into 
the possession of William Kennedy, otherwise Plunger 
Kennedy, commonly called Plunger. 


In the days when the tweed suit and the Ascot tie were 
new Plunger Kennedy was a prominent figure in Western 
racing circles. Rumor insisted that his skyrocket turf 
career had been founded on a solitary ten-dollar note, 


| 

luckily invested at odds of 40 to 1. Whatever his beg 
nings, the Plunger was soon a marked man, and his si 
sequent history was boldly written on the bookmak 
sheets—a series of amazing master strokes, delivered 
rapid succession. His sensational raids on the strong bo 
of the Knights of the Chalk furnished spicy gossip 
habitués of the betting ring and fired the imagination 
such as read the Sunday supplements. a 
Plunger Kennedy became the man of the hour. Repo 
ers interviewed him, much to his acute embarrassme 
and because he could not or would not reveal his form: 
for beating an unbeatable game, and preferred to give shi 
answers to impertinent questions, they christened him t 
Man of Mystery and the Silent Scourge of the Betting Ri) 
Almost any man with sense enough to keep his mouth st 
may become a man of mystery. oe 
Kennedy, playing a lone hand and keeping his secr' 
to himself, plunged his way to a comfortable fortune 
less than a year. In some quarters it was believed that 
had invented a system for beating the races; in others 
was hinted that he controlled a jockey syndicate; b 
Mose Levine, bookmaker and owner of educated hors 
announced openly that Kennedy was a fool, with a foo 
luck, and the time came when he was able to prove it. . 
The great weakness of the gambler is that he nev 
knows when to quit. The Plunger had his chance to ret’ 
with a six-figure fortune, but he dreamed of doubling 


_ and to that end purchased a racing stable and the servic 


of a famous lightweight jockey named Emmet Reaga 
Reagan was a shrewd atom of humanity who played t 
game as he had learned it, preferred his bread De 
both sides, and listened to reason when it whispered to hi 
through yellow-backed messengers. me | 
Kennedy owned some fairly good horses, but from t 
very first appearance of his colors on the track ill lu 
pursued them. After a season of crushing reverses t. 
Plunger found himself where he started, minus the mytl 
cal ten-dollar note. The bookmakers had stripped him 
everything but the clothes which he bought in his € 
ous days; the man of the hour had attempted 1 
the clock, with the usual result. 
After his horses had been sold at auction in 
and the proceeds turned over to his creditors, thi 
learned something that he might have guesse 
before—the man who had been buttering the ot 
Jockey Reagan’s daily bread was Mose Levin 
maker. re 
Now it is one thing to make a statement of : 
distinctly another thing to prove that statemer 
perjured testimony. Kennedy recognized the ho 
of his position and swallowed his medicine in silen 
Levine had corrupted his jockey—if one may 
addled egg; but there was no recourse, no remed 
man who had won without boasting lost without 
ing. He was enough of a philosopher to realize 
money has no home, unless a savings account 
wings. 
For years the Plunger had haunted the scenes 0! 1 
former successes, drifting in and out of paddock an ttin 
ring like a gray ghost, an object of curiosity to 
crop of racegoers, a joke to the bookmakers. Oc 
he risked a dollar or two where once he h 
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jusands, and the sleek, heavy- 
vled gentlemen of the blocknever 
led to laugh loudly and ask the 
ne question: 
| ‘Trying to get another start, 
J inger?” 
3ecause he never answered them 
paid the slightest attention to 
sir witticisms, the bookmakers 
jeved that Kennedy was a bit 
iched in the head. Nobody 
ow where or how he lived; 
‘ody seemed to care. His 
nings and goings had long 
ce ceased to interest men 
he Mose Levine type; for 
luckiest man in the world, 
en broke, is harmless. 
was even said that the 
inger, presuming on his 
st reputation, had de- 
nded to touting, which is 
extremely low form of 
ssingthehat. Itmay have 
ontrue,foraman mustlive. 
‘Kennedy was down to his 
tsuit of clothes when Mike 
‘lly made him a present 
the badge horse—down 
his last suit, his faded 
‘ing colors, and a yellowing sheaf of newspaper clippings. 
The news that the Plunger was again an owner created 
ipple of merriment in the betting ring. Mose Levine, the 
ykmaker, spoke for his kind, briefly as follows: 
‘A hopeless cripple and a busted old has-been! A fine 
r to draw to!” 
| I : 
| EEKS later Mike Kelly met the Plunger in the pad- 
Y dock at the Oakland Track and shook hands with 
n. The latter wore his owner’s badge in the lapel of his 
it, but otherwise his appearance was unchanged. He 
s still the same neat little ghost of better days. 
“Well,” said Kelly, “an’ how is it with ye?” 
‘T see daylight ahead,’ answered the Plunger with a 
ile. 
‘Good news! I’m glad somebody is pickin’ up.a bit, 
mn if it ain’t me. Ye’re not stablin’ here at the track?” 
‘No. The mare is over at Milt Cusack’s livery barn.” 
‘That place out on the Alameda marshes, eh? Why 
man ever built a stable on that mud flat is more’n I 
ow!” 
‘Tt’s more than a lot of people know,” was the response. 
‘elly, have you got time to look at a miracle?” 
‘T’ve got nothin’ else, Plunger—nothin’ else. Time, an’ 
eed bill as long as me arm. It’s huntin’ miracles I am 
se days; an’ if I don’t find one soon I’ll be ruined com- 
tely. Where d’ye keep this miracle, eh?”’ 
‘Over at Cusack’s place.” 
“Holy Moses! Ye surely don’t mean the mare?” 
Kennedy nodded. ‘ 
“Ye mean that her condition is improved—is that it?” 
“So much improved that Cusack wants me to start her 
‘ore very long.” 
“Then Cusack is crazy as aloon! Didn’t I warn ye that 
> first time ye work her the soreness will come back? 
e gallop an’ she’s all stove up again.” 
“You said that—yes,” was the calm reply; “but, as a 
itter of fact, the mare has been working for a week now 
chout a sign of lameness. You couldn’t tell that any- 
ng had ever been the matter with her.” 
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“Saints preserve us! Workin’ a week, yesay? Where?” 

“You know that half-mile track out on the marsh?” 

“The same that used to be a gentlemen’s ridin’ an’ 
drivin’ club?” 

“That’s the place.” 

“A week!” ejaculated Kelly. “Of course the turf over 
there would be soft and springy; but with them feet I’d 
swear Sailor Girl couldn’t gallop on a feather bed without 
bungin’ herself all to hell!’’ 

“You remember I said it was a miracle.” 

“Man alive, what treatment did ye use? What did ye 
do to her?” 

“Nothing much. Nature did a great deal, though.” 

“Now see here, Plunger; I’m a violent man when I’m 
roused, an’ ye exasperate me with your imitation of a clam! 
Deal in miracles if ye must, but cut out the conundrums. 
Comin’ right down to cases, what have ye done for the 
mare that she’s able to work again?” 

“T’ll tell you. You said you couldn’t understand why 
Cusack built his stable on that mud flat.” 

“Right. Go on, Plunger.’ 

“Well, Cusack located there because he discovered, by 
accident, that the blue marsh mud is the greatest stuff in 
the world to draw fever and inflammation out of a horse’s 
feet and shins.” 

“Ye don’t mean it!” 

“Certainly I mean it. That blue mud is a natural poul- 
tice, Kelly, containing—er—certain curative properties. 
Go over there any day and you'll find a few cripples bogged 
down to their knees in the corral behind the barn. Ten 
days or two weeks in the mud and they go home again as 
good as new.” 

“The sufferin’ Rebecca! . 
but does it last?” 

“Tt will last long enough to get one race out of the mare. 
Cusack is so positive of it that he is willing to bet his last 
dollar and slap a mortgage on the property. Don’t take my 
word for it, Kelly. Come over and see the mare work.’’ 

“The first thing in the mornin’!” said the horseman. 
‘“Why, man, if we can send Sailor Girl back to the races 
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an’ make her win her first start, we can kick the everlastin’ 
daylights out of a guy that I’ve been layin’ for these many 
moons!” 

“Mose Levine?” said the Plunger. “Perhaps I never 
mentioned it, but I have an open account with that man 
myself. Only one thing worries me.” 

““An’ what might that be?” 

“The books might post a short price on a horse run- 
ning in my name and carrying my colors. It would be 
only natural.” 

Mike Kelly bubbled over with thoughtless 
mirth. 

“They'd treat it as a joke!” said he. 

The little gray man frowned. 

“Please remember,”’ said he, speaking with dig- 
nity, “‘that they did not treat me as a joke a few 
years ago. At least, that is my impression. If 
they did it was not thesort of joke they could afford 
to laugh at. They seemed to be afraid of me 
then.”’ 

‘At first, yes; but they got bravely over it when 
ye began runnin’ a racin’ stable. Why wouldn’t 
they, when that crook-legged little rat of a Reagan 
was pullin’ the heads off your horses every time 
out? The bookmakers got all the dough back 
again, didn’t they? Ask ’em now, an’ they’ll say 
it was just loaned ye to play with for a while.’ 

“Nevertheless,” argued Kennedy stubbornly, 
“Sf I should walk into the betting ring to-morrow 
and begin playing heavily there would be a switch 
in the odds. Those men know me, Kelly; and they fear 
me.” There was a note of pride in his voice as he finished. 

“Tut, tut, Plunger! Ye have what they call delusions 
of grandeur,’ said Kelly. ‘“‘’Tis but a high-toned way of 
sayin’ that a man kids himself. Ye remember the old 
ballad, ‘It is not what ye used to be; it’s what ye are 
to-day !’? By golly, there’s a lot of truthin it. Suppose ye 
went bulgin’ into that bettin’ ring, carryin’ a bank roll an’ 
breathin’ defiance from both nostrils. They wouldn’t run 
away an’ hide. No; they’d fight each other for first 
chance at ye.” 

Plunger Kennedy bowed stiffly. 

“Your opinion is your opinion,’’ said he with freezing 
politeness. ‘“‘I am indebted to you, sir, for the mare; but if 
she runs it will be in the name of the Kennedy Stables. 
She will carry my racing colors. I—I still have them. I 
expect to retire from the turf after this clean-up and I must 
insist that the financial details be left to my judgment.” 

“Daffy as a phillyloo bird,” thought Kelly; “but I’ll 
just humor him along.’”’ Then, aloud: ‘‘ Why, sure, it’s 
your little circus; run it to suit yourself. No offense was 
meant, Plunger; none at all, I do assure ye.” 

“Then, sir, no offense is taken.” 

“‘An’ that’s all right,’”’ said Kelly. ‘‘The main thing is to 
be satisfied that the mare can run three-quarters on a hard 
track without breakin’ down. 

If her feet’ll stand it, an’ she’s 
only half as good as she used to 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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HE Marathon returned to San Francisco 
de and Captain Ramsey learned, with some 

surprise, that Fallon had resigned as port 
captain and left the pier. “‘And J’ll take his 
place for the time,” the vice pres- 
ident added genially. 

““Glad to know it, sir,” 
Ramsey responded. ‘‘By the 
way Pe RY) 

For two days the vice pres- 
ident and the commander of the 
Marathon spent the time in what 
was ostensibly an inspection of 
the ship, in reality a rather child- 
ish undoing of many things the 
old port captain had spent weary 
months in elaborating. So at 
last they came to one of Fallon’s 
known hobbies, the costly, com- 
plicated and troublesome electric 
sounding machine that Ramsey 
so disliked. 

“‘T know some old-timers like 
em,’ Ramsey told his superior. 
“All right for polar expedition 
and coast-survey boats; but who 
wants one on a liner? I guess I 
can get all the soundings I want 
with a deep-sea lead. I ain’t 
slowing down my engines in mid- 
ocean to overhaul a thousand 
fathoms of piano wire and smash 
a glass to get a reading nobody 
wants. Why, it costs twelve 
dollars every time you use the 
thing!” 

“Of course,” the other agreed. 
“Out of date in this day of well- 
run courses and modern charts.” 

“Tm not hunting any un- 
charted reefs,” Ramsey con- 
cluded sarcastically. 

“Dismantle it!’ said the vice 
president. 

Having thus, as he expressed 
it, trimmed his ship, regardless 
of obscure inventions and labo- 
rious calculations and observa- 
tions, Ramsey in the same spirit 
proceeded on the somewhat more 
difficult matter—he acknowl- 
edged it to be so—of imposing 
his will on Mrs. Stance and send- 
ing her to Papeete to impersonate 
the long-lost niece of Lemuel de 
Grasse. 

He had had a brief interview 
with the old captain in Tahiti, 
where he had broached his sub- 
ject by a casual— 

“By the way, I looked up 
your girl— Marjorie.” 

De Grasse’s eyes had snapped 
as he said: 

“Has she any excuse for leaving me as she did?” 

“She’s older now,’ Ramsey answered pacifically. 
“Always regretted what she did—asked me to feel round 
and see whether you’d care to have her back.” 

““So-0!”’ De Grasse looked provoked. “Sick?” 

“She looks very well indeed,’’ Ramsey said hastily. 
“Says you may not know her at first—but she’s quite well.” 

Suspicion still informed the old man’s tones as he com- 
plained: 

“T’ve had my experience with women. They go off—in 
cabs—when they’re feeling well and have money in their 
pockets. Then they get to ailing and come home. My 
wife was sickly.” 

The words, a brief epitome of a tragedy long played out, 
did not strike Ramsey with their full significance. His 
mind was intent on his own project—to be rid of an exact- 
ing woman; and he was impatient of irrelevant details 
concerning her. 

“Marjorie is well,” he repeated. 

De Grasse frowned and stammered, evidently of two 
minds. 

“Oh, well!” he burst out presently. ‘I suppose she’d 
better come back—though circumstances have altered.’ 

Ramsey was unable to get more by questioning and was 
forced to make his adieus without learning whether Fallon 
had written a report of an uncharted island or communi- 
cated any plans. But he saw the conclusion of one episode 
in his life—his love affair with Mollie Stance. All that 
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“It’s to Save the Ship, Mollie!’ He Croaked 


remained to do was to see Mollie and convince her, against 
her will, of the imaginary benefits to be derived from a 
gross and inexcusable deceit. 

“But I can do it,” he thought with great satisfaction. 

Though Mrs. Stance had hinted to Captain Fallon that 
she detected Ramsey’s ignoble motives, and though that 
keenness of perception which is the punishment of the 
worst of women and the reward of the best made her 
know that the youngish commander of the Marathon con- 
temned her as middle-aged and unfitted to share his new 
rank, she allowed no bitterness of realization to show in her 
reception of his proposal that she go to Papeete. 

“You’re the spit and image of the niece—I saw her 
photograph,” he told her. “Just as I said before, the old 
fellow is wild to have his Marjorie back. I saw her pic- 
ture, I tell you, and you'll pass. ‘Pert!’ says the old chap. 
‘Left me while I was shaving in the back parlor and went 
off in a cab!’”’ 

Ramsey threw his head back and laughed at the recol- 
lection. Mrs. Stance stared at her hands. 

“He won’t suspect?’ 

“He?” Ramsey proceeded to enlarge on De Grasse’s 
self-absorption. “TI believe he’ll just look up and scold you 
for being gone so long.” 

“I suppose there’s nothing to keep me here,” she 
remarked, 

“Then you go down to Papeete with us day after 
to-morrow,” he said, boisterously content at the success of 
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his scheming. “Of course, say nothing 
anybody. You walk in on De Grazgge ; 
say: ‘I’m Marjorie. Are you done shay 
yet?’ Like that—pert, you know.” | 
voice sank gravely. “If I w 
you I’d dress the part—a |i 
paint, eh? A touch of color?’ 
The humiliated woman gmi 
wryly. ee 
“Tl be ready.” Fe 
“Tl engage you a cabin « 
pay for it,” he said in parti 
“My treat. Think of the | 
man’s money! And it’s pi 
charity too.” ae 
She did not look up. He fel 
secret opposition in her mann 
“You’ve always been e 
phatic on respectability,” 


he 
marked. “De Grasse is well « 
I should say. Make him g 
you a good house. Virtue is 
own reward, you know.” 
The red blood stained 1 
cheek as if he had flicked | 
with a whip. When he was go 
she went into her inner rox 
and shut the door as if she wi 
not alone in the house. There, 
abasement that need not be « 
scribed, she fought her batt 
settling in her mind the answer 
Captain Fallon’s stern ¢ i 
With great satisfaction Ca 
tain Ramsey perceived that | 
instructions—conveyed in abr 
message to the effect that 
would be very busy d 
voyage—were being f 


come from the occupant 
Number 247. He knew 
purser’s reports that a M 
jorie de Grasse was in the | 
and he had countered that of 
cer’s casual “Wonder whe 
she’s any relative of old 
Grasse, in Papeete?” with 
slow ‘‘I believe so. Son 
the office told me she we 
The purser decided ' 
commander could have 
sonal interest in a wo 
he had not offered to tre 
from one of the most unt 
rooms in the ship. As a m 
of fact, Ramsey had not 
looked this detail. He did n 
think it worth while to explai 
to Mrs. Stance. She was, to h 
mind, fast becoming a negligib 
factor. He had, in brief, got 1 
of her. He was more concerned in learning from indispI 
table authority that, though Captain Fallon had left tl 
Northern and Equatorial, it was by no means certain the 
the old port captain would not be invited to resume his pos 
This information was accompanied by a plain hin 
sedulous vice president was a man of exhausted 
“‘T guess he did about his limit when he made 
modore of the fleet,” said a local inspector of bo 
was aboard for the voyage. ‘You were lucky.” 
“He’s a very pleasant man and seems to kno 
ness thoroughly,” Ramsey protested warmly. 
“‘Very pleasant, of course,” the inspector adm 
“but he made a little mistake.when he overl 
You’re new on this run and naturally you don’ 
the Government people know. We’ve got to 
Fallon. No need to watch his ships! They we 
the last rivet and rope yarn—always. And that 
lot with us.” B 
Ramsey perfectly understood the unspoken 
“And we make or break superintendents and po 
tains.” He was tremendously put out, knowin 
must stand or fall with the man who had given 
command. 
“T guess Captain Fallon is not sleeping cold f 
feathers in his nest,’’ he remarked with as much } 
ence of manner as he could assume. “I hear 
down to Papeete on a kind of treasure hunt— 
lost years ago, with a lot of money aboard.” 


‘was no response to this and none expected. Ram- 
new that that bit of gossip would stick in the in- 
r’s mind, to be recalled the moment somebody else 
oned Fallon and wondered what his errand could be. 
the master of the Marathon had plenty to worry him 
z the voyage, what with fears that De Grasse would 
y him or Fallon learn the truth about the discovery 
ill-rigged ship ashore on a desert island, and the plain 
y that De Grasse would at the last minute refuse to 
wwledge Mollie Stance as the missing Marjorie. But 
rst day ashore in Papeete reassured him. A small 
ner was busily outfitting in the harbor, and public 
, had it that Fallon and De Grasse were going on an 
ition to an outlying pearl fishery. The restoration of 
st Marjorie went off in so matter-of-fact fashion that 
sognized the futility of improving on the comic re- 
2s of unaided Providence. 
saw you walk into the old man’s new house under the 
vas like you knew the place; and then I saw the old 
some out and light his pipe, like he was ready to loaf 
st of his life,’’ he told her when he met her that eve- 
n front of the Magazin 2 Bon Marché. ‘‘ You should 
been an actress, Mollie.’ 
liss de Grasse!’’ she said dully, and no more could he 
it of her except a brief statement that Captain Fallon 
uspicious. 
ou leave that boy to me!’’ Ramsey said angrily. 
did not think it worth while to mention what he had 
from the Government inspector as to Fallon’s pros- 
of arecall to theservice of the Northern and Equatorial. 
his matter was at no time out of his mind, and during 
ay in the island town he schemed and plotted a catas- 
e that should forever remove the former port captain 
his path and definitely free him from all the impedi- 
;in his ambitious upward course. Ramsey’s instinc- 
ostility to Fallon was ripened into a perfectly defined 
J, fattened on daily knowledge that, unless Fallon were 
‘the way, there would be neither promotion nor secu- 
or himself. His plan was simple and efficacious. 
knew Fallon up there,’”’ he would remark, pointing 
ard with his thumb; ‘“‘and they do say he’s on the 
of a big thing.” Later he would let fall a remark: 
ourse Fallon is close-mouthed. Who wouldn’t be?”’ 
another time he would emphasize the oddity of De 
e’s niece returning to the avuncular roof coinciden- 
with the arrival of De Grasse’s son-in-law. He hinted 
he lure of untold riches had recalled Marjorie from a 
t social station in America and grudgingly admitted 
“straws show which way the wind blows’’—though 
pparently unable to see how Fallon could be clever 
h to avail himself of good fortune. 
ough all Papeete idly chattered, the general senti- 
in that blasé community seemed to be that Captain 
1 had got hold of one of the innumerable government 
ssions which constantly engaged the attention of 
turers and traders. Tahiti mildly suggested “‘shell’’ 
vamsey recognized the lack of interest. Unless he suc- 
d in fixing the eyes of the island world on Fallon and 
rasse, it was only too likely that they would vanish, 
iplish their end, and return without exciting the 
st curiosity—and Ramsey’s scheme would be vain. 
a masterpiece of audacious insinuation he attracted 
idden attention of a French official, who dropped his 
civility for a quarter of an hour’s keen questioning, 
2 end of which period Ramsey went off, having the 
action of knowing that the authorities were at last 


interested and intended to find out the cause and purpose 
of Alois Fallon’s return to Papeete. 

“And when they find out that the two old chaps are 
hunting a ship which they once reported lost, with all 
hands, and the insurance paid ay 

He laughed hilariously till his rich tones penetrated to 
the recesses of the steamship and brought smirking amuse- 
ment to the faces of a dozen obsequious subordinates, who 
trusted to rise in the wake of the all-powerful commander 
of the Northern and Equatorial’s flagship. 


vi 


"HEN the Marathon anchored in Papeete harbor a 
month later, and the doctor was come aboard to give 
pratique, Ramsey had already observed that Fallon’s 
schooner was missing from the medley of vessels. The 
busy physician amiably granted the wished-for information. 
“Captains Fallon and De Grasse sailed two weeks ago. 
The authorities were—ah—a little suspicious; but nothing 
was discovered, I believe. Missde Grasse went with them.’’ 
Ramsey drew a long breath of relief. During his sojourn 
in San Francisco he had considered himself at liberty to 
address the vice president’s daughter; and he knew that 
the newspapers in the mail bags contained several accounts 
of social affairs in which Mollie’s trained eyes would 
quickly perceive a hint of the truth. He had intended to 
tell her on this trip, but this spared him a disagreeable sea- 
son and left his mind free to follow up the fortunes of 
Captain Fallon. 

All curiosity, he found, had died away. The fickle popu- 
lace had almost forgotten De Grasse and his companion. 
It was time to play trumps. He waited till that night at 
the club when his desired audience was present. Then, in 
an interval of silence, he told his neighbor: 

“T happened to learn the object of Captain Fallon’s 
search—remember Fallon, who came down here a while 
back and left with De Grasse on a schooner, with a woman 
said to be De Grasse’s niece?” 

The same government officer who had before interro- 
gated Ramsey drew him to a corner. 

“Have you further information, captain?’’ he demanded 
in a tone compounded of dry urgency and bare civility. 

With apparent reluctance—‘“‘I’ve nothing against Fal- 
lon, sir’’—Ramsey made a brief, frank statement of his 
pretended discovery: “It seems Captain Fallon lost aship 
somewhere round here many years ago—reported her lost, 
I understand—and has just got trace of her. He’s after 
the ship now, I’m told.” 

“We know he lost the Lady of India—that is, he aban- 
doned the wreck and came for assistance. Never found the 
vessel, which undoubtedly foundered with all hands,” the 
official said testily. “‘That’s all plain.” 

“Ah!” Ramsey responded easily. ‘“‘Then it’s another 
ship he’s after, I suppose. Anyway, he’s got its position— 
on an island not down on the charts.”’ He drew out a slip 
of paper and handed it to Lieutenant de Querouaille, with 
a curt “‘That’s the latitude and longitude, I am told.” 

“There is no land there,’ was the prompt response. 
“Your figures must be wrong, captain.” 

“My figures!”” exclaimed Ramsey hotly. “I’m not 
making figures of positions of any fairylands about here. 
I’m an American shipmaster, with plenty to look after in 
my own vessel and mails and passengers. Those are Cap- 
tain Fallon’s figures, I believe.” 

Lieutenant de Querouaille, elderly, formal and fatigued 
by the unending round of petty detail that involved him, 
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glanced at the heavy, solid man before him and mused. 
Not lacking in imagination, he perceived that Ramsey 
himself was puzzled to know the precise truth about Fal- 
lon’s expedition; was, in fact, anxious to solve the mystery. 
He thought he knew that the master of the Marathon was 
certain of a few facts—saw no reason to doubt that the 
position noted down on the paper in his hand was genuine. 
Instinctively he resented the supposition that he, a French 
official, would use his powers merely to gratify the curios- 
ity of a civilian mariner; but —— 

“The loss of Captain Fallon’s vessel was duly attested,” 
he said briefly. ‘“‘His wife was among those lost, captain. 
There is no ground for believing that he wrecked his ship 
and proposes at this late day to rediscover her.” 

“‘T have no ideas on the subject,’’ Ramsey returned 
stiffly. ‘‘I ventured to suppose that people I know in San 
Francisco were not speaking idly when they told me what 
Captain Fallon was doing. I’m not responsible for the 
figures in your hand—indeed, I wash my hands of the 
whole matter now.” 

De Querouaille smiled. 

“Not so fast, captain! My government is concerned in 
knowing about all islands in these waters. Suppose there 
is land at this point. I am immediately interested, wholly 
apart from anything that Captain Fallon may do.” 

“Well?” Ramsey demanded a little brusquely. 

“Tt is my duty,” the lieutenant responded, waving one 
trim hand politely. ‘‘So when you sail again for the 
American Coast I shall ask you to accept me as a passenger. 
It is in your company’s contract with my government that 
your vessels shall be at our disposal, within reasonable 
limits, at our request. This island lies within a few miles of 
your usual course. I shall ask you to deviate enough to 
take me to it—should it exist.” 

With some show of reluctance Ramsey assented. 

*‘T fancy all we’ll find—if we find anything—is old Fal- 
lon cruising round with De Grasse; and they’ll say they’re 
turtle hunting, likely.”’ 

Thus assured that his carefully schemed coup should be 
public, and officially witnessed, Ramsey could not sleep at 
night for dreaming of the blank face of the former port 
captain when he should be exposed; of the ribald laughter 
that would greet the airing of their nonsensical project; of 
the headshakings which would follow when San Francisco 
learned that its respected manager of ships had been 
caught by the French Government in a crazy attempt to 
locate land where there was none. He anticipated the 
bringing up of the old story, embellished with florid details, 
of the Lady of India, and verily heard the stammering 
tones of old Fallon reciting the weird, impossible particu- 
lars of a wreck that never happened. And the fact that his 
wife had been left on board the fated vessel— Ramsey 
choked with pleasure, his gross mind dwelling and gorging 
itself on this fond secret which, brought into the light of 
day, would bear a sinister and appalling construction. 
Truly, he thought, fortune favored him in so marking for 
destruction all who dared to stand in the way of his own 
advancement and success. Fallon and Mollie Stance! 

He placed the photograph of the vice president’s daugh- 
ter openly on his desk—signal of triumph and earnest of 
reward. 

VII 
HE Marathon departed from the Tahitian port with no 
sign about her that she was bound on any errand other 
than her usual cheerful one of conveying passengers and 
tropic freights; the few people who observed the presence 
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of the neat, taciturn and always fatigued De Querouaille 
thought him merely on leave. His casual interest in the 
equipment of the big steamer impressed even those who 
were acquainted with him as not professional; only the 
chief engineer wondered what particular business had 
engaged the French official on a voyage that must be dis- 
tasteful to him. But, even to him, De Querouaille gave no 
hint apart from a brief, almost indifferent question about 
the dismantled sounding apparatus. To this, with a sudden 
recollection of his due loyalty to his ship, the engineer 
had responded hastily that the affair had proved useless, 
and intimated gratuitously that before long he expected to 
see it replaced by a new and improved device. 

All that the lieutenant had answered had been a smiling: 

“T suppose your captain does not sound for uncharted 
reefs—like our good Captain Fallon?” 

The afternoon of the fourth day Ramsey received the 
French official in his cabin and stated that the Marathon 
would that evening approach the position set down in Captain 
Fallon’s note—about twenty miles east of the usual course. 

In order that there might be no 
‘misunderstanding on this or on 
the exact reasons for his—Ram- 
sey’s—interference with what was 
kept a secret, he took some mo- 
ments to tell the lieutenant that 
it was to everybody’s benefit, 
once and for all, to disprove loose 
allegations about any uncharted 
islands, reefs and rocks. 

“There have been plenty of 
captains sailing this route who 
have come into port with reports 
of land where there isn’t any and 
can’t be any. My owners laid 
emphasis on the harm that such 
wild rumors did; and, I tell you, 
Captain Fallon was one of the 
first to warn me against letting 
my imagination run away with 
me. He knows there’s no land 
hereabout! Then why is he down 
here in a miserable schooner when 
he could have had command of 
this vessel? Something besides 
unknown islands is in the wind, 
lieutenant. And I don’t want any- 
one to blame me and say I didn’t 
tell the proper authorities what I 
knew. Now suppose Fallon and 
De Grasse blow back to Papeete and tell about an island 
they’ve found here. Say, what about it? And what would 
the ignoramuses think of me—sailing past twice a month 
and never seeing that land? I don’t want any more such 
reports going in, I can tell you.” 

“Ah!” said the lieutenant appreciatively. ‘‘We shall 
see. Of course my affair is simply to see whether there is 
any land not reported and verified so far. I have officially 
entertained your report that such land has been sighted, 
and I am with you purely officially—an observer, captain, 
for my government.” 

“You won’t see any land,” Ramsey responded. 

“Then you don’t credit any of the many reports made 
by various shipmasters?” the lieutenant suggested gently. 

“T believe it’s all a play of some sort,”’ was the response. 
“T don’t like such plays. That’s why I want you to see for 
yourself. I expect to hold my job till I’m promoted, and 
nothing hurts a man so much as the reputation of seeing 
strange things at sea.” 

“Exactly!”? De Querouaille answered cordially. “TI 
agree with you.” An odd smile parted his thin lips a 
moment. ‘So many captains on this route keep their 
sounding machines going and a double lookout. They are 
always seeing—what do you call them?— ghosts.” 

“That’s it,” Ramsey replied. “It hurts the profes- 
sion. After all, running a ship is an exact science. The day 
is past when the public will trust the shipmaster who does 

‘not know his business and stick to it. All this affair of 
uncharted islands and unknown reefs is a damage to those 
who don’t make a mystery of a perfectly plain matter. It’s 
to the public interest to put a stop to such tales.” 

De Querouaille dropped his chin on his breast. 

“Then you do not think the sea mysterious, captain?’’ 

Ramsey made a gesture of impatience. 

“Running a ship is a matter of common sense,” he 
remarked curtly. 

“And common sense informs us that there is no land 
where these old gentlemen say there is?” pursued the 
Frenchman. “Ah!” 

“And says, as well, they must have some object in mak- 
ing a mystery of it,” Ramsey burst out, forgetting his 
caution for the moment. 

“We shall soon see,’’ was the response. “At what hour 
do you expect to reach the latitude and longitude set down 
on that note you gave me?” 

“At midnight precisely, sir.” 

“And the Marathon makes fifteen knots an hour? 
Thank you. If I may, I’ll come to the bridge at eleven 
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o’clock,’”’ De Querouaille suggested. “Thus I can be ready 
to make my official report.” 

When he was gone Ramsey sat down at his desk and 
wrote a letter which, when finished, he directed to the 
vice president of the Northern and Equatorial and mailed 
with the clerk, telling him offhandedly: 

“Stick it in with your island letters.” 

This letter, purporting to be written before the Mara- 
thon left Papeete, was the final touch, Ramsey thought 
comfortably. It ran: 

PAPEETE, June 17. 

Dear Mr. Securro: I was addressed to-day by Lieuten- 
ant de Querouaille, port official here, with a request that 
I change the course of the S. S. Marathon on the return 
voyage sufficiently to enable him to ascertain whether there 
is any land in a position some twenty miles easterly of our 
usual course, in latitude four deg. thirty-five min. north. 
Though I am uninformed as to the exact reason for this 
request—which I granted as per terms of our contract 
with the French Government in re mails—I understand 
that Captain A. Fallon, formerly your port captain and 
superintendent, has asserted that there is 
land at this point. 

I am privately of the opinion that Lieu- 
tenant de Querouaille’s report will end the 
needless and annoying reports of uncharted 
islands, prevalent so many years throughout 
this region of the Pacific, and relieve masters 
of regular steamers from the burden of con- 
stantly disproving idle rumors. 

Resp’y, R. RAMSEY, COMMANDER. 


At eleven o’clock precisely Ramsey as- 
cended the steps to the upper bridge and 


“By the Way, I Looked Up Your Girl—Marjorie”” 


summoned the third officer. ‘Lieutenant de Querouaille 
will join me here,” he told him. “Don’t say anything; 
but he has a report that there is land about here.” 

“Yes, sir,” the officer returned. “I’ve heard of it.” 

“Of what?’”’ demanded his superior roughly. 

“Of land, sir. It was reported ? 

“You won’t see it,” Ramsey said curtly; “but keep a 
good lookout for form’s sake.” 

De Querouaille then arrived, and the captain noted with 
surprise that the Frenchman was in full uniform; later he 
dismissed the matter from his mind when he recalled that 
this was likely due to the lieutenant’s careful observance of 
the formalities. To the same cause he attributed a brief 
suggestion that it would be well to set the sounding ma- 
chine going. To this he responded civilly that he hoped it 
would be unnecessary to slow down his engines. He did not 
think it worth while to inform his visitor that the device 
was dismantled, but confined himself to a quiet, firm: 

“The charts show over four thousand fathoms anyway.” 

The lieutenant acquiesced and withdrew, with a mur- 
mured word of apology, to a corner of the bridge whence 
he steadily gazed out over the dark sea, which ran in easy, 
long swells to the vague horizon; occasionally he tilted his 
thin face and stared at the stars above him, while beneath 
his feet the engines of the Marathon rhythmically beat 
their tale of the elapsing miles. 

Hight bells rang from the forecastlehead and Ramsey 
quit his position by the watch officer and stepped over 
beside De Querouaille. 

“We are right over the position marked down,”’ he said 
in a low voice. 

“Ah!” was the sole response. 

“You can see for yourself that it’s all a fairy tale,” 
Ramsey went on in an aggrieved tone, “ Nothing in sight. 
That looks like a game to me.” 

“A game?’’ repeated the lieutenant. 

“Yes. What’s easier than to sneak off somewhere you 
ain’t expected and lose your ship, and collect the insurance 
after reporting a wreck on a reef not down on any chart?” 

“Tt has been done.” 

“And it’ll be done again, so long as people take every loose 
skipper’s say-so that there’s land where there isn’t any.” 


Aprit 


“Then you think we may as well haul up on your 

captain?’”’ The tone was formal. 4 
“That’s only my opinion,” Ramsey 

“Of course I’m under your orders, sir.” is 
De Querouaille resumed his intent gaze across the on 


hastened to 


sea and slowly his profile sharpened as Ramsey starec 
it in the luminous shadow. For an instant the capta 
heart slowed in its full beat. Did the man see somethi 
He darted his own glance into the spaces under the s 
Nothing! He sighed in relief; then a muffled chu 
clucked in his throat. The figures down on that bit of pa 
were his own, a mere penciling of haphazard numbers, 
course there was nothing. Then his heart stopped ag; 
In a flash he seemed to perceive a huge peril; but the fl 
went as it had come and he heard the lieutenant’s smoc 
cold voice saying: . a 
“It would have been more satisfactory 
for soundings.” : 
“Til take them myself,” was the reply. : 
Without a trace of feeling in his tones the official sa 
“Tf you please.” a 
Back in the shadows of the afterdeck Ramsey scow 
at the useless machine and wished that he had not ¢ 
mantled it. However ee 
Assuring himself that no one was about, he unlaced { 
canvas cover and adjusted the ratchet on the gear whi 
so that it would click as he turned the empty reel. Noo 
would suspect that the device was not working. He cot 
simply take the necessary fifteen minutes to himself a 
report ‘‘ No bottom,” and remark that the electric indicat 
tube had been broken by the pressure—a thing that son 
times happened in very deep water. 2 ae 
He nimbly bent the end of a coiled lead linet ) the e 
of the wire and slipped the lead weight over the rz 
He allowed the useless line to pay out slowly, now ai 
then hauling in a few fathoms and letting it go aga 
with a loud clacking of the reel. ‘The deceit would a 
swer, and as he stood by the machine he glanced wi 
an expression of amusement at the silhouetted fig 
of the lieutenant and the watch officer on the brid 
far forward. And yet he was uneasy. Some portion 
his brain seemed hotly at work trying to establish cor 
munication with him. In spite of himself he realiz 
that he was growing afraid. How absurd! The figur 
of the position of the imaginary island were his own— 
mere jump at an unlikely spot. They were his own figure 
He repeated it; but the little tract inside his skull st 
burned, sending inarticulatesmall flickerings of warnin 
He wiped the sweat from his forehead, flung the lea 
line overside completely and went back to the bridg 
To De Querouaille he boomed: : a 
‘‘No bottom; but the formalities are satisfied.” 
The lieutenant nodded and remarked: ae 
“Tt’s thickening up ahead of us.” re 
“Often does,” Ramsey returned. ‘Not fogexactly- 
just a kind of mist off some current of cold water, 
reckon. It will pass.” He brushed his moist palms t 
gether and essayed a laugh. “Now for a cigar2 = 
As he put the match to the tobacco the watch office 
stepped back a pace. De 
“Shall I start the siren, sir? It’s thickening rapidly. 
“No need,” Ramsey puffed, exhaling the smoke slow; 
“Why waken the passengers? Nobody round.” 7 
Yet, as the sea grew more and more indistinct, and th 
stars faded out one by one, Ramsey’s brows drew into. 
frown. A glance at the barometer told him no change i 
the changeless weather was anticipated by the mercury 
But what did this strange occlusion of the sea mean 
Unheard of in these waters, he thought; yet the vapor wa 
actually swirling about the steamer, eddying past the li 
ports and streaming away in fluid sworls from her loft 
flanks. He peered at his two companions. De Querouaill 
stood against the rail in a strained attitude, his eyes fixed 
to all appearance, on the wash of the swell about the bows 
The third officer, humped up by the binnacle, had on 
hand lying constrainedly on the lever of the engine-roon 
telegraph. Dae 
What did it mean—this queer intentness? There was n 
land within five hundred miles. Ramsey was angry at th 
credulity of his fellow men, who ought to know better. Ni 
chart had ever recorded land hereabout—and m n hac 
sailed these seas a hundred years. And the figures were his 
own—a mere. haphazard jotting down of an imaginar) 
longitude and latitude. Nonsense! Still, somewhere in his 
dull, overheated, sluggish brain a particle of its organism 
insisted on calling, calling. What was it? What had he for- 
gotten? Heshook his head. Nothing had been overlooked 
Nothing! All was plain. But the incessant tiny clamor o! 
something in his skull would not be silenced, warning him 
that he had forgotten, forgotten. . . . What? he 
demanded of it. ee 
Even the dullest of perceptions can be impressed by s 
gradual and inexplicable change of a familiar scene, an 
the master of the Marathon watched his mate’s don 
the engine-room telegraph with growing fascinati 
warm, clinging vapor was increasing its density. 
a mere flaw of eccentric weather, a freak of an air 
but what had he forgotten? It might even bi 
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earance’s sake, to sound the fog signal, evidence of no 
precaution neglected. Ramsey was on the point of a 
ging command to this effect when a sudden jar within 
own strong body seemed to stop all his processes of life 
»pt a shrill, tingling cry from a far-off spot in his brain: 
You have forgotten that the figures you wrote down on 
; piece of paper are the same as those on the old chart 
on gave you! You thought you were making them up; 
ead, you copied them!” j ; 
amsey, stricken nerveless with swift terror, was not 
re that a natural law had asserted itself; all he knew 
that every blood current in his body was shut down 
‘ by the thudding-to of all the valves in his veins, leav- 
his throbbing heart to beat on air. 
lowly the momentum of his purpose asserted itself and 
yreathed again. 
| wasn’t true! The figures were imaginary. Wasn’t 
ship, the Marathon, steaming at full speed over the 
1? He recovered himself and looked at the watch 
ey in sudden amusement. 
Vithout a premonitory movement that individual 
ply drew his hand toward him, and instantly from the 
ine room far below rose the clangor of gongs as the 
eator bar swung imperiously to Stop! hesitated, ad- 
ced to Stand by! and then quietly, as if relaxing, swung 
mward to Full Astern! And above them the great 
stle chamber belched water, coughed challengingly, 
flung out a hollow blast that pealed into a wild shriek. 
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got out-of-doors more, it was cheerfuller 

around our place. Bonnie Bell chirked up 
tea bit. She used tosing some. It seemed like 
was going to get used to living in town—not 
never! But Old Man Wright didn’t seem to 
Ty none somehow. He 
; one of the sort that, 
him down anywheres 
| he’d be busy. If he 
;set down on a sand bar 
ide a creek he’d reach 
und to find some sticks; 
|, first thing you know, 
d be building a house 
of ’em—he just always 
; making things some- 
v. I never seen a man 
Id size up a piece of 
mtry for what it would 
duce better than him. 
‘Curly,”’ says he to me 
» day when I was down 
his new office and we 
3 talking about making 
ney, ‘“there’s different 
ys of getting rich,” says 

“but only one system. 
her get what a mighty 
y thinks they got to 
ye—that’s things for rich 
Ks; or else get something 
it everybody has got to 
ve whether they want it 
not—that’s things for 
or folks. And when 
wre in the game you 
y when things is low and 
1 when they is high. 
gh about every man you 
ow plays the game just 
e other way round. 
at’s why there’s so many poor folks,” says he. “Yet 
> game is plumb easy to beat when you know how, if 
king money is all you care about. 

For instance,” says he, ‘when I bought that bunch 
stock in the Lake Electric a while ago it was when 
body wanted it, or let on they wanted it. Since then it 
s riz round fifteen or twenty points and it’ll go higher. 
hen I sold the Circle Arrow it was when them folks 
nted it right bad. Between you and me, them people 
id more for it than it was worth. I may buy it in some 
y when they don’t want it no more.” 

You reckon you ever will, Colonel?” says I, plumb 
PPY to think of that. 

If I was alone in the world, with just you, I shorely 
vuld right off,”’ says he, ‘“‘no matter what it cost. With 
mnie Bell in the game, too, I don’t know what I’ll do nor 
len T’lt do it. 

I don’t have such a hard time here,” he went on after 
while. “For instance, just a few weeks ago I was reading 
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\ et weather begun to get warmer and we 


“The idiot!’”? Ramsey thought. ‘“‘Afraid!’”’ He heard 
his own voice, rich and tuneful, ring out in the blank silence 
and dominate the dull thudding impact of the withdrawing 
engines: “‘Seeing ghosts?” 

Instantly, as if actuated by a common impulse, he saw 
De Querouaille and the third mate bend swiftly forward, 
bowing deeply over the rail in a grotesque mockery of sud- 
den curiosity about something below them. Oddly enough 
he felt himself making the same absurd curtsy; he was 
helpless, as if his feet had been drawn swiftly from under 
him. He caught himself with outflung hands on the rail, 
and the thrill of the trembling oak shot up his tense arms 
and settled at his heart. Then a swollen hill of black water 
rose out of the vaporous shadows ahead, rolled silently over 
the tilted bows of the Marathon, and broke in a clear, 
hilarious roar over the decks. 

“ Ashore!’ croaked the third officer. 

De Querouaille recovered his balance and stepped swiftly 
to the binnacle, into which he peered briefly. By the soft 
glow of the lamp his face shone transiently, as if phos- 
phorescent. When he raised his head Ramsey knew the 
verdict, shouted by a hundred tongues of steel and oak and 
steam, whispered by this hateful, cool French officer. 

“You have lost your ship, captain!” 

Without considering the judicial import of those words, 
or the guilty implication of his own, the commander of the 
Marathon bellowed out his insufficient plea: 

“Impossible! There’s nothing on the charts!” 
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“‘Why Don’t You Go Down to the Park,’ Says I, “‘and 
Tatk to Some of Them Dutch Gardeners?’’ 


in the papers about this war in Europe—which is a shame 
and a awful thing; and I hope it won’t come here, though 
if it does you and me are in,”’ says he. ‘Well, I seen how 
they make so much powder and sell it—smokeless powder. 
For that they have to use a awful lot of picric acid.” 

“What kind of acid?” says I. “Pickles?” 

“T don’t know,” says he. “I wouldn’t know it if it was 
on a plate—only I know they have to make smokeless 
powder out of it. So I bought all I could find laying round 
here or there—not very much; only two or three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth. 

“Well,” says he, stretching out his legs and yawning, 
“it’s the same old story, Curly. I couldn’t help it and I 
didn’t mean to do it the least way in the world; but now 
this here picric acid—whatever it is—it’s worth two or 
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De Querouaille cast a significant glance down at the decks, 
filling with half-dressed, murmuring passengers, and said: 
“Your friend Fallon—I fancy we shall find him too.” 

The name seemed to recall Ramsey to himself; it steadied 
him, as if he heard the voice of a superior, and made him 
his old, routine self, an unimaginative seaman who had 
followed a calling smatteringly, with no originality, with 
reliance on what others told him. He appeared to study 
the position of his ship while listening to what his officers 
said rapidly in his ear. Then he went down the bridge 
ladder among his passengers. De Querouaille’s eyes met 
the third officer’s as they heard the full tones of the man 
saying pompously: 

““A minor accident! No cause for alarm, ladies! Just 
return to your cabins, please. No danger. No cause for 
alarm at all.” 

Followed a silence, as if people waited for the final word 
of assurance. De Querouaille and the third mate tiptoed 
to the rail and peered down. They saw Ramsey bulking 
amid the throng under the deck lights. Wonderingly they 
saw his large head tilt back as if he were drawing in a 
great breath for some tremendous speech. Instead of artic- 
ulate and satisfying phrases they heard a heavy, steady 
laugh, given with full lungs. And when it ended, orotund 
and magnificent, the two stared at each other while the 
crowd broke into relieved chatter and shuffled apart into 
groups that sought their rooms down the tilted deck. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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three times what it was. I cleaned up—oh, maybe 
two or three hundred thousand dollars on that. 
There ain’t enough in these things to keep me very 
busy. I don’t care for making money nohow, be- 
cause it’s so easy. If there was a real man’s 
game now, I wouldn’t mind mixing with it.” 

“Cows is something that folks has to have 
whether they are rich or poor,” says I to him. 

“Shore; and it’s a good 
game too. If you look 
round you’ll find that 
there is some things that 
everybody has got to use 
somehow, somewhere— 
wood, copper, oil, iron; 
thingslikethat. Youcan’t 
build houses and live in 
’em unless you have some 
of them things. Every- 
body has to buy ’em in 
wholesale or in retail. I 
like to buy them a little 
farther back even than 
wholesale—when they are 
what you callrawresources. 

“Tf you take things 
that’s made up in packages 
you can sell them, too, a 
little at a time but slow. 
Some folks likes to trade 
that way; they got to have 
pictures—objects—right 
before ’em to believe their 
money’ssafe. That’sa lit- 
tle slow for me and you, 
Curly. I like to take the 
goods before they are put 
up in packages and buy a 
lot of them—something 
that folks has got tohave.” 

“‘That’s where your 
game is weak, Colonel,’’ 
says I. ‘‘For instance, you 
deal in cows on the hoof. That ain’t respectable. When 
you cut up cows and hogs into sides, hams and sausages, 
then’s when you get respectable. Ain’t you got plenty proof 
of that? Look at them Wisners, for instance.” 

He snorts at that and ain’t happy. 

“Well, it’s the truth,” says I. “Look at us! We ain’t 
nobody here, for all your money. Old Man Wisner’s the 
king bee of this here row of houses. Weain’t one-two- 
ten in this race.” 

“Huh! Isthatso? I’mrunning free, under a pull; and 
you can’t kick. But then, we’re having all the fun—not 
Bonnie Bell.” 

“TI ain’t having no fun worth speaking of myself,’ 
says I. “But she’s doing well enough—she’s disgusting 
healthy, sounder in wind and limb than anybody else in 
this town. And she’s busy too; she’s found a new kind of 
car that she says she’s got to have. She says the Wisners 
bought one a little shinier than hers.” 
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“Well, she can have whatever she 
wants. We are doing pretty well, 
seems like. I just went into a little 
speculation last week that will 
maybe pay for that new car.” 

“What’s it about this time, Colo- 
nel?” I ast him. 

“Well, it has something more to 
do with this here war. Whenever 
there is a war somebody makes 
money and everybody loses it. Now 
you see they’re using a awful lot of 
sharpnel over there—bullets packed 
up in packages ready to be busted 
open. It takes a certain kind of 
lathe to turn them sharpnel, and 
there is only one kind of lathe in 
this country that does it faster than 
any other; and the people that makes 
sharpnel can’t get enough of them. 
Well, I bought the control of that 
there lathe. Looking around not 
long ago, I found a little stove fac- 
tory down in the sand hills; and I 
bought it and put a few of them 
lathes in there and started a little 
company. 

“Besides, I control them lathes 
that goes into all the other facto- 
ries where they make sharpnel. 
Shouldn’t wonder if we’d run into a 
little money before long—enough to 
buy a car—five hundred thousand 
dollars or so. If they got to have 
sharpnel I suppose we might as well 
make ’em and make ’em good.” 

“Well, Colonel,’ says I, “I hope 
you'll find enough to do, so that one 
of these days you can be right com- 
fortable.’’ 

“So do I,” says he, and he sticks 
out his legs again, with his hands in 
his pockets. ‘‘But sometimes I al- 
most lose heart about it. Things 
looks mighty sad to me, because I 
can’t find no game that’s interesting 
for to play.” 

“How about that running-for- 
alderman business?” says I. 

“T’m looking that over,” says he. 
“T know a good many of the fellows 
over on the west side of our ward. 
My freckles helps me some in that e 
part of the ward. They can’t look at freckles like mine 
and call me anything but a honest man. Our ward is in 
two parts, and a little wears silk socks and a good deal of it 
don’t. Wisner, he’s strong with them thatdoes. He maybe 
ain’t so strong with them that makes eight dollars a week.” 

“He shore makes plenty of money,” says I. “I expect 
he’s got more money than anybody in town.” 

“I’m willing to stack up a little money in this alderman 
game against him if I thought I’d get any fun out of it. 
I’m just marking time here, the way it is,” says he. 

“Doing what?’ I ast him. 

“Making money and waiting.” 

“What for?” says I, not understanding. 

“For some man,” says he. 

“What man?” I ast him, still not understanding. 

“That’s what I don’t know.. For some man that will 
make Bonnie Bell happy. But all the young men in a city 
talk alike and look alike and dress alike. I ain’t seen 
more than one or two that was worth a cuss—not a one I 
thought was good enough for my girl. And yet it stands 
to reason that something will happen; and it might be 
any time. It makes me uneasy.” 

I couldn’t see why more folks didn’t come into our house, 
like they used to out on the Circle Arrow; and I said that. 

“Tt’s easy to see why they don’t,” says Old Man Wright, 
and he busts the glass top of his table with his fist. “It’s 
plumb plain to see why. It’s them Wisners has blocked 
our game. They coppered us from the start—that’s what! 
We got in wrong at the start with them; we didn’t kotow 
to them, and they’ve always been expecting it.’’ 

“That puts us in pretty hard,” says I. 

“It wouldn’t be hard for you or me, Curly,” says he. 
“There ain’t a game on earth that that pie-faced old hypo- 
crite can play that I can’t beat him at; I don’t fear him 
no more than I like him. But when I see how easy it was 
for him and his folks to make my girl miserable It 
ain’t on account of myself, Curly,” says he, and he sweeps 
his hand over the desk and knocks every paper and every- 
thing else on the floor. ‘“She’s all I got,” says he. “TI loved 
her ma and I love her. Whatever goes against her happi- 
ness goes against me all the way through. And,”’ says he, 
“T’ll buck this here city game until some day I bust the 
bank!” 

I left him sitting there, sort of looking down at his feet, 
with his hands in his pockets and his legs stretched out. 
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“‘Ain’t You Making a Mistake in Wanting to Marry My Girl at All, Sir?” 


He wasn’t happy none at all, though all the time he’d been 
hollering for some game that he couldn’t beat. 


IX 


WS: WENT on that way a good while into the summer 
and nothing much happened between us and our 
neighbors. Maybe once in a while our dog Peanut would 
get over in their back yard and scratch up their pansies. 
Peanut always liked to lay in fresh dirt, and he seemed to 
know instinctive which was our pansy beds and which was 
theirn. Their hired man only laughed when I seen him 
and apologized. 

He used to come over once in a while, their hired man 
did, and meet me on the dock back of the boathouse, where 
I give him lessons in roping. I showed him a few things— 
how to let go when he got his rope straight, and to give 
hisself plenty of double back of the hondo. We used to 
rope the snubbing posts where we tied the boats. Some- 
times we’d practice for a hour or so and he begun to get on’ 
right well. We visited that way several days, usual of 
mornings. 

“Don’t the lady ever come down to the boats no more?” 
says he one time. 

“No,” says I. “Her pa’s afraid she’ll get drownded.” 

“Does she ever talk about saving the life of anybody?” 
he ast. 

“No,” I says; “she’s used to such things. She don’t 
take no account anyways of saving the life of a laboring 
man,’ says I. ‘It’s nothing to her.” 

“Ain’t it funny,” says he, “how things work out some- 
times? At first, you know, I thought she was one of your 
housemaids.”’ 

“You done what?’’ says I. 

“Well, I won’t deny it. When I first seen her in the 
yard, the time she chased that dog over, I thought she was 
one of the maids—you see, she had on a cap and a apern. 
I didn’t know at all. The old lady thinks it yet.” 

“She’s mighty kind-hearted, even with the lower classes,”’ 
says I. “She even gives money to them people that play 
music in front of our house every morning. I wish they 
wouldn’t.” 

“I wish she wouldn’t do that,” says he. “We have a 
awful time with that band. The old man said if he ever 
got to be alderman he’d get a ordinance through abolishing 
them off the streets. They play something fierce!”’ says he. 


“Is he going to run for 
man?” says I. “I seen 
in the papers about it.” : 

“Well, yes; I believe he will_ 
heard him say he would.” 

“Tf he does,” says I, “TI peck, 
hell will pop in this ward.” 

“Why?” says he. : 

“Well, my boss is figuring he m; 
run for alderman hisself—he’s ne 
uralized here now. He used to. 
sher’f out in Cody whenever | 
wanted to be. When he wants an 
thing, seems like he can’t hardly he 
getting it. It’sawayhe has.” 

He looks kind of thoughtful 
that. ca. | 

“Well now,” says he, “well noy 
what do you know about that! L 
you say, Curly, ain’t that hell?” 

He swore so easy and natural th: 
I kind of liked him, and the way I 
taken up roping was to my thinkin 
about the best of any tenderfoot 
ever seen. | 

“What are they piling up the: 
rocks along the side of the yard fo 
Jimmie?” I ast him after awhile, 

You see, there was several wagor 
loads of brick and stuff had been pu 
in there that morning. 

“T don’t know,” says he. “Some 
thing the old man ordered, I reckor 
He’s away right now. They don’ 
always tell me about things as muci 
as I think they might.” a 

“I’ve often wondered they didn’ 
fire you,” says I. | 

“They can’t,” says he. “I tok 
youl’ve gottoo much on’em. The; 
don’t dast to fire me none at all. . 
defy ’em!”’ says he. a: 

“Well, you better be a litth 
careful,” says I. “I’ve seen peopl: 
felt that way about their boss befor 
now, and right often they got th 
can. You better not get fired til 
you know a little bit more about 
roping and riding.” Sm 

“Hush!” says he. “TI think | 
heard someone over in our boat- 
house. Good-by! I’ll come round 
again to-morrow morning.” = 
He went on down the dock into their boathouse. I set 
down not far from the door, smoking and looking ov over 
the lake. I heard someone in there begin to talk. It was 
him and Old Lady Wisner—I’d heard her before once in a 
while. I couldn’t help hearing them if I’d wanted to, and 
I did want to. — 

“James,” says she, “where have you been? I’ve been’ 
looking everywhere for you.” 11 

“Why, nowhere especial,”’ says he carelesslike. “T was 
just over on the dock doing some roping stunts with Curly.” 

“TI suppose you mean that red-headed, pigeon-toed 
brute that hangs around the Wrights’ place,” says she. i 

Say, when she said that I half riz up, for I shore was 
mad. I may be the way she said, but I don’t allow no one 
else to say so. But she wasn’t a man anyway; so Thad to 
stand it. I read somewhere in a book it ain’t correct to 
listen when folks don’t know you're hearing them; but 
that didn’t go with me no more, especial when people was’ 
talking about me and my hair and feet that way. 
down and listened some more. sony 


or ald. 
somethi: 


“Well,” says Jimmie, ‘‘I haven’t ever noticed that at 
all. But he’s a good scout and I like him,” sayshe. 

That made me feel just a little easier anyways. oa 

“Well, it’s no matter what you were doing over ther eC 
says she vicious. ‘‘You’re not to have nothing more to d 
with such can-nye no more. Why can’t you atter 
your own business?”’ a | 

“T’m just going to,” says he. ‘You ain’t ast my consent 
about mussing up my flower beds. What’s all that rock 
and brick doing up in the yard?”’ Say, he was a sassy one. 

“Since you ask me, I’ll tell you. It’s a fence we’re go 
to build.” 

““A fence?” says he. “We got a fence now.” a 

“Oh, have we? Well, it ain’t high enough to keep out 
our people from mixing with them can-nye.” I wondered 
again what can-nye was. “I’ll not have you talking with 
their maids.” 1 

“Is that so?” says he. “I hadn’t noticed much of that 
going on lately,’’ says he. “I wish it was.” Bee | 

“James!’’ says she, so mad she couldn’t hardly . 
“James!’’ And about all she could do was to guggl 
throat and say: ‘‘ James!” 

“Well,” says I to myself, “‘here’s where he gets th 
tied to him, all right. It don’t stand to reason sh 
for that kind of talk.” ee 


ell now, they was talking about that fence. In two or 
> days it was easy enough to see what the Wisners was 
z to do—they was going to cut out the herd law and 
> in their own range. 
wasn’t a fence at all. It was a wall they built, day 
: day—a regular wall! Pretty soon it was up as high 
ur second-story window, and it kept on a-going. It 
them weeks to finish it. When it was done it run 
1 from the sidewalk back to their boathouse. From 
side, on the ground, you couldn’t only see the top of 
- house, and from their side you couldn’t only see the 
of ours. é ; 
ell, anyway, the wall went up and we didn’t stop it, 
use we couldn’t. It was like we was living in two differ- 
worlds, with that wall between us, and that was the 
they meant it. Nothing could cross from one side to 
>ther. It was the coldest deal I ever seen one set of 
; give another. And why? I couldn’t figure why. 
snnie Bell was right still and quiet. Old Man Wright 
ent around thoughtful for quite a while. He seen this 
a insult put on him, but he didn’t know what to do. 
ast he went to Bonnie Bell one day, and says he: 
3is, it’s coming along kind of hot in the summer. 
?d you like to go to White Sulphur or somewheres for 
w months?” says he. “You're looking kind of pale 
for the last few weeks,”’ says he, “‘and I don’t like to 
te : 
ye turns and looks at him square in the eyes for a min- 
and pointed out the window. 
With that thing going on?”’ says she. “‘I’ll see them 
ned first!” says she. 
hat was the first time I ever heard Bonnie Bell cuss. 
ed her for saying it, and so did her pa. 
It’s a hard game we got to play, sis,” says he; “but 
] play it.” 
1e nods, and we let it go at that. 
hat fence ruined the street, as far as our end of it was 
erned. Them that lived north of it could look on up 
lake for quite a ways, but for more than a quarter of a 
. down toward the park there couldn’t nobody see down 
; part of the street at 
Thepapers got to talk- 
about it, and some 
plaints was printed 
Old Man Wright he 
rsortof laughed. The 
ers made fun of the 
ners for building that 
e—gort of treating the 
le thing as a joke. 
bout now the cam- 
nm for alderman got 
er. Old Man Wright 
ted a full page in all 
papers, with a picture 
isself, and saying that 
/. Wright wasrunning 
iiderman in that ward. 
ht opposite his full- 
e ad was about six or 
nt inches, with a 
ler picture of Old 
n Wisner with it; and 
said that Mr. David 
aham Wisner begged 
submit his name as a 
didate for the suffer- 
es for alderman in that 
d. Ididn’t know what 
eredges was at first, 
I knew what my boss 
3 out after—it was 
es, and he was liable 
ret “em. 
‘rom that time on the 
S was busier than he 
| been before. He got 
ter acquainted over on 
west side of our ward. 
netimes he wouldn’t 
back till midnight, 
he always come home 
ler his own steam. In 
office I saw all sorts 
oeople. He seemed to 
¢ to this alderman 
iness natural. 
\nyways he was a hard 
n to buck in any kind 
a game. He had his 
n idea all the time 
ybe about that fence 
Millionaire Row. One 
yhetaken alittle pasear 
vn the lake front to- 
'd the head of the park, 
ere there was some 
cant land below us. 
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We Was Setting Eating Dinner When the 
Leader of the Band Comes In 
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He was sizing things up. Two or three weeks after that 
he told me he’d bought that tract—the whole works, clear 
down to the end of the park. I don’t know what he paid 
for it, but it must have been a lot of money. 

“You see,” says he, ‘‘all them people up there north of 
us on the row they ain’t got only a little bit of land for 
their houses. Me, I’m going to have a place with half a 
mile or so of ground to it. Bonnie Bell has got to have a 
place to herself for to raise crocuses and other flowers,” 
says he, “and to cultivate her Boston dog.” 

It was kind of hard times right then, and a good many 
men was out of work. Old Man Wright put a lot of ’em to 
work on his new Bonnie Bell Addition, as he called it. He 
dug it up and smoothed it down and laid it out, and 
planted it with trees and sodded it. And then, down at the 
far end of it, he just puts up a high wall like the Wisners’, 
but ’way off from it. Then we dug down along the Wisner 
wall, and planted things. 

Folks used to go along and wonder what it was done for 
and who done it. And later on some folks farther up the 
drive allowed it was some kind of a new Italian garden 
and some of them begun to put up them walls too. It got 
right fashionable. The whole looks of that part of town was 
changed. But, while they had little bits of yards you 
couldn’t swing a cat in, we had land enough to start a hay 
ranch if we had wanted to. 

“T can afford it,” says Old Man Wright. 

And by the time he had the improvements started the 
real-estate men come and pestered him to take at least 
three times as much money as he give for it. 

“T may sell it sometime, but not now,’ sayshe. “TI like 
it. My girl likes to raise crocuses, and what she likes she 
gets. We’re going to raise plenty of crocuses and tulips 
and hollyhocks,”’ says he. So we didn’t sell. 

It wouldn’t be right to say Bonnie Bell didn’t have 
no friends. Once there come quite a bunch of girls from 


out of town—girls she had knew in Smith’s; and they had 
quite a visit. They tore up the house and for a week or so 
Bonnie Bell was right happy. Then nobody come into our 
place, the sort we wanted to come. 
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There was one man come to call on us—it was Hender- 
son, of our old hotel. We used to go down there and eat 
sometimes, and every time we done so he’d come to stand 
around. He couldn’t keep his eyes off Bonnie Bell. I 
reckon he was about forty years old. 

Now one day he come up to our house in the afternoon 
all dressed up, with a white flower in his coat and a high 
hat on, and shiny shoes, and he ast for Old Man Wright; 
and William showed him into the back parlor. I was set- 
ting in our ranch room, so I could hear what went on—I 
couldn’t very well help it. I heard what Mr. Henderson 
said; so I knew what brought him there all dressed up. 

“Mr. Wright,” says he, “‘I won’t waste time. I’m used 
to doing business in a direct way. So to-day I come down— 
I come down—that is to say, I come to-day ” says he. 

“Well, for a direct man, you’re taking some time to say 
what you want to say,” says Old Man Wright; “but 
maybe I can guess it if you can’t say it. It’s my girl you 
come to talk about?” 

I didn’t hear him say anything, but I guess he must 
of nodded. 

“You want to ask me?” says Old Man Wright. “‘Why 
didn’t you ask her?” 

“‘T thought it better to see if you would consider me as 
a suitor, sir,” says he. ‘‘It seemed a fairer thing.” 

“T don’t know as a parent ought to consider any man 
that would ask him first,”’ says Old Man Wright thought- 
ful; ‘‘but in some ways you’re a good man.” 

‘““My profession—my business—being an innkeeper 
isn’t exactly the highest form of business aS 

“Hell! That’s got nothing to do with it,” says Old Man 
Wright. ‘‘I imagine my girl might marry most any kind 
of man if he was the right sort. But now let’s figure on 
this, Mr. Henderson,” says he, “because I like you. 
You’re some older than she is.” 

“Yes,” says he; “‘old enough to know a splendid woman 
like Miss Wright when I see her. In my business I’ve seen 
plenty that ain’t.” 

“That’s good,” says Old Man Wright. ‘‘I like to hear 
you say that. I don’t blame you for feeling the way you 
do. And I feel kind to 
you, too, sir. You’re the 
first man that ever said a 
kind word to me and my 
girlin this town. You’re 
almost the last, so far as 
that goes. You’re asgood 
as us and we’re as good 
as you, if it comes to that. 
But now let’s figure a lit- 
tlefurther. Theman that 
marries my girl, marries 
her—there ain’t a-going 
to be no divorce. There 
may be a funeral if there’s 
trouble, but there ain’t 
going to be no divorce for 
Bonnie Bell. It’s death 
that’s going to part her 
and herhusband. Yousee 
I got to be careful about 
her, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and you ought 
to be. I never felt my 
years as a handicap.” 

“They ain’t, in busi- 
ness,’’ says Old Man 
Wright. “But now look- 
a-here: Asyou live along 
together she’ll be still 
young when you’re pretty 
old. Take ten or fifteen 
years off of you and ten 
or fifteen thousand cock- 
tails, and I’d say ‘God 
bless you!’ But the years 
and the cocktails is there 
permanent. You’re kind 
of soft around the stom- 
ach, Mr. Henderson, I’m; 
sorry to say. Ain’t you 
making a mistake in want- 
ing to marry my girl at 
all, sir?” 

I don’t reckon he was 
happy; yet he was game. 

“Mr. Wright,” says he 
at last, “‘that’s why I come 
to you first! I was con- 
scious of them ten million 
cocktails—it’s nearer ten 
million than ten thousand, 
I reckon, in my business. 
It seemed to me fairer to 
talk to you first. I’m not 
apt to forget her very 
soon—I’m not apt to look 
(Continued on Page 41) 


on the new show. As before stated, it was only a six- 

car affair when we purchased it, but we rented four 
cars from therailroad, making ten in all. ‘These had to bere- 
painted and, in a few instances, remodeled, for once a circus 
starts the season there is no time to stop on the road to do 
repair work which might have been done in winter quar- 
ters, and a circus car is on the road every day. 

Through assisting with the actual manual labor of 
painting and overhauling I learned the A B C of the game 
so far as the mechanical movement was concerned. I 
found out, for instance,-why cars were at times sold at 
what seemed ridiculously low figures. It is usually so 
because the wheels are worn out and the trucks have seen 
their best days. Allied to that, the bed of the car must be 
strong enough to sustain the great weights imposed upon 
it, and be true and level. 

It is also well for the intending purchaser to know all the 
recent requirements of the railroads. To illustrate, one 
might purchase a Pullman that was apparently in good 
condition and looked like a bargain; but if he did not 
examine the platforms he would probably find out after he 
had made the purchase that a few years ago a universal 
rule was passed by the powers that all cars carried on pas- 
senger trains must have steel platforms, and he would find 
that before he could use the car an extra expenditure of at 
least five hundred dollars would be necessary. 

There was so much to be done, and we were so short- 
handed, that when I look back now I wonder that it was 
ever accomplished. Of course ours was only a small show, 
but we were going to move every day, and our railroad 
cars and other equipment had to be just right; therefore, 
we made motions like the biggest one of the bunch. Winter 
quarters round any circus is a busy place. Every wagon 
must be examined, and reénforced where it shows any 
signs of weakness. Some of them are built like battleships. 
The pole wagon, cook-tent wagon and the big cages must 
be so constructed that they will stand any kind of punish- 
ment in the movement, and in this connection the chief of 
the mechanical department of the circus, or as he is usually 
called the boss canvasman, is not infrequently a mechan- 
ical genius. 

A new tent must be ordered, because a top only lasts one 
season, and this alone involves considerable expenditure. 
The big top of the Barnum & Bailey, Ringling Brothers, 
Sells-Floto, or other shows, costs in the neighborhood of four 
thousand dollars. When the season is done it is sold as 
junk, bringing three or four hundred. After the top is pur- 
chased it must be treated with paraffin to make it water- 
tight, because if this is not done a wet day means that the 
patrons would take an involuntary shower bath. 


M: PARTNER and I worked like beavers all winter 


Partner Morse and His Winning Ways 


ONG: about the tail end of the winter the show had to 
be routed; that is tosay, we had to make up our minds 
in what direction we were going to travel. With my partner 
and myself this was a very serious consideration. The big 
shows with their established reputations cover almost the 
same country each season, or alternate East and West in 
successive seasons, and with fair weather and no untoward 
accidents they can be reasonably sure of a certain intake. 

But in our case we were young showmen with a name 
comparatively unknown to the public, and not only did 
the routing of the show entail a knowledge 
of the proposed territory and its possibili- 
ties, but it also behooved us to keep out of 
the way of larger attractions.. In the circus 
business, as in everything else, the big fel- 
low comes along, knocking everything down 
that he can’t jump over, and the little fellow 
runs away from the noise. 

After we had decided on our route, rail- 
road contracts had to be made. Morse 
undertook this important detail. Of course 
he had never made a railroad contract be- 
fore, but luckily for us no one connected with 
the railroads up to that time had thought 
out the interstate commerce scheme, and 
each road was free to make whatever terms 
it chose. Nowadays, of course, there is a 
settled rate which cannot be diverged from. 

But as the game was played in the earlier 
days, Morse was not long in making himself 
perfectly at home. The same hypnotic 
influence and the same brand of conversa- 
tion that sold lightning-rods worked over- 
time round railroad offices. Every general 
freight agent and nine-tenths of the pas- 
senger men knew Morse. He often used to 
say to me that nobody ever cashed a hard- 
luck story for real money. 
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“But,” continued the oracle, “if you walk into a bank 
*whistlin’, with your hat on th’ back of your head, you're 
liable to mystify some guy so’s he’ll take you down an’ 
show you how much real money they’ve got in th’ vaults 
down below.” 

Morse laughed and joked his way across the country, 
and in many cases the contracts for the movements of our 
show were ridiculously low. To each and every agent 
Morse confided that some day in the near future he would 
be owner of the biggest circus on the rails; and his argu- 
ments were so potent and he spoke with such sincerity 
that I imagine more than half of them believed it. 

One railroad official said to me afterward, when speaking 
of my partner: 

“Doggone that fellow! I signed up a contract with him 
which is liable to make the president of the road fire me, 
but he had such an infernal way with him that he broke 
down all my fences. Of course I didn’t believe half he told 
me, but I am free to confess I wanted to. And actor! 


Why, Travers, do you know that scamp actually cried 
when he started to tell me about his early trials and tribu- 
lations with the wagon show.” 

When all was ready for a start Morse elected me to the 
job of contracting agent. This is an important office with 


The “‘Cook:House’’—the Only Tent Not Called a “Top”’ 
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any show, as a good man can save his people many th 
sands of dollars during the season. ae: 
My job was to go about a month ahead of the shc 
arrange for licenses, rent the lots on which we were) 
exhibit, purchase hay and provisions; in addition to this 
saw the local newspaper owners, found out what th: 
advertising rates were, and any other inside informati, 
which would be valuable to the man who followed n 
Then the local billposter had to be seen regarding ty 
amount of paper he could put up for us, or at least wh. 
space he could rent us, and how much he charged a she 
Added to this, in some towns a bond has to be put up. 
ensure that the big wagons of the circus will not injure t 
streets; and then there may be a special ordinance chai, 
ing an extra license for side shows; or it may be th 
at certain seasons of the year, such as immediately befo 
or after the Agricultural Exposition, circuses are not pe 
mitted to exhibit. “y 
The contracting agent must pick a lot with good stree 
car service not too far from the center of the town, s; 


that the roads are passable and, if he has time, inspe 
the bridges or culverts over which the big wagons har 
to pass. ; a 

If the licenses are too high, which unfortunately is fr 
quently the case, he must interview the local authorities ‘ 
an effort to reduce them to something like an equitab 
figure. When not successful, he leaves the matter open ti 
the adjuster comes along. If he is doubtful as to wheth 
one lot can be made available or not he usually preémpts 
second, paying a small deposit on each—in other word 
taking an option on them. 


The Old Style Advance Man of the Wagon Shot 
ype the information so obtained by him is sent back ¢ 
the managers of the advertising cars—the press agent: 
general agent and manager back with the show—so that a 
each arrives in his turn he knows whom to go to and jus 
exactly what obstacles, if any, affect his department. 
Speaking in a general way, the contracting agent of. 
cireus couldn’t tell you much about efficiency as it is writ 
ten in the books. He has a new method for every town ani 
no cast-iron rules are followed. He simply specializes 0} 
situations. i 
A modern circus is, perhaps, regarded as the mos 
wholesome of all amusement enterprises and from thi 
business standpoint the very last word in masterful man 
agemeht. The old wagon show has passed out almost a‘ 
completely as the cast-iron dog and the corrugated lady 
with the tin umbrella who used to keep watch and war 
over smooth lawns where owners counted not the cost 
Country roads are better, performers sleep regularly ir 
Pullmans, and instead of the old ramshackle buggy aflecte¢ 
by the early-day advance man the big circus of ‘to-day 
has three advertising cars to go ahead, and employs ir 
this department nearly one hundred men as billposters, 
lithographers, route riders, car managers, distributors of 
heralds, opposition brigades and press agents. a 
But the old advance man of the wagon show will always 
be a pleasant memory, when he came to town with his tall 
silk hat, underneath which flourished an elaborately bro- 
caded waistcoat, cut low enough to display a tremendous 
expanse of shirtfront, and in the center of that proof of 
the laundryman’s skill, a yellow diamond of magnificent 
proportions. Whenever this prima-facie 
evidence of prosperity was missing from its 
habitat, the bereft shirt bosom silently 
proclaimed to all the world that business 
had hit the toboggan. The agent wasa busy 
man and held down his job manfully; buta 
big circus of to-day spreads as much paper 
on the dead walls and billboards for a single 
engagement as he would have put up na 
year. ae 
A story is told of an enterprising advance 
man who, after a desperate encounter with 
old John Barleycorn, raided a Chinese 
laundry, pasted printed notices of his attrac- 
tion on the blouses of the astonished 
Orientals, and paraded them i | 
down the main street of the to 
In those days no license was 
where towns were incorporate 
only a few dollars. The lots o 
tents were pitched cost but a tr 
quently tickets were exchanged 
ilege. But things have changed. 
popular pastimes of the present day 
grave and reverend city fathers, whe 
ing the annual budget, to take a tel 
fall out of the circus. In some lo 
the license fee is absolutely proh 
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ch so, indeed, that these towns have 
blotted from the circus map. 
smember on one occasion in partic- 
when a city council in British Co- 
a threatened to impose a license of a 
and dollars a day on all circuses, it 
-ated by one alderman that the visit- 
traction would take at least twenty 
and dollars out of town. As against 
assertion the representative of the 
offered to sell him the total intake 
ven thousand dollars, only stipulating 
ie should pay for the lot and license. 
»veryone knows, crossing the line from 
nited States to Canada is an expen- 
yroceeding. There was then, as I re- 
yer it, a duty of fifteen cents a pound 
cus paper, bonds to be put up to the 
nment, inspections of the stock, and 
4s other matters which more than 
ed our daily overhead expense. There 
nly one town worth playing in British 
abia, so after the performers had 
paid, the railroads settled with, 
s, special advertising, fees of one kind 
other met—not to mention nearly a 
and dollars for the lot and license— 
sions purchased and money spent 
nally by employees, it will be seen that most of the 
3 were stowed away where Uncle Sam did not benefit 
em to any appreciable extent. 

‘ht here I should like to say that the profits of the 
have been greatly exaggerated. The old argument is 
sircuses should be taxed because they take so much 
y out of town, and frequently when our tent has been 
jsitors have remarked that we must have seated 
y-five thousand people. I think the biggest tent on 
oad, which is that of the Ringling Brothers, holds 
tion over twelve thousand people, and they have to 
ry judiciously packed in. 

haps I may be permitted here to sever the thread of 
arrative long enough to explain the different expres- 
used in the circus world, through which medium the 
e of the tents express their thoughts. For instance, a 
‘mer of any kind is called a ‘‘kinker,” except a clown, 
3a “joey”; an elephant is a ‘‘bull”’; and a free pass is 
oad.” This expression of late years has been embel- 
by some of the younger fry coming up. They call 
3 “Annie Oakleys.’”’ The proprietor of the circus is 
the “governor” or sometimes the “main guy,” an 
ssion possibly taken from the ropes staying up the 
p itself. The man who on the arrival of the circus in 
goes up, interviews the chief of police, pays the license 
istributes tickets among the City Fathers and others 
hority, is now called the ‘“‘legal adjuster.”” In the old 
we used to call him the ‘‘mender” or “fixer.” 


The Details of a Fixer’s Job 


TENEVER an accident happens, asit notinfrequently 
does, the legal adjuster is first man on hand to lend aid 
injured one, tosee that the proper medical attendance 
sheoming and, if the victim happens to be a member 
organization, arrange with the local hospital author- 
to take care of him until he is convalescent and is 
0 join the show again. In this respect, and without 
tion, the circus always takes care of its people. 

ere Is no obligation whatsoever to do so from a legal 
point, because when one signs a circus contract he 
nces all claimsfor damages by reason of any accident, 
ler occasioned during a performance, while traveling by 
rin any other manner while the season is in progress. 
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Seats Ready to be Set 


Such a condition is absolutely necessary, because con- 
nection with a circus in any capacity is naturally a hazard- 
ous occupation. The clause is not inserted because circus 
Owners are minded to take away the ordinary redress 
which any employee might have, but simply because every 
one understands and realizes the risks that are taken and 
regarded as part and parcel of the profession. In a word, 
they recognize that it is legitimately connected with and 
part of the job. But notwithstanding this, no institution 
provides better for its people when in distress of any kind 
than does the circus, and legal obligations are invariably 
waived should any such exist. 

With the outsider the case is different. Here the adjuster 
has his work cut out for him, because so many people are 
only too willing to take advantage of the smallest happen- 
ing that will give them cause for action and the excuse to 
file an attachment on the circus before it moves to the next 
town. Nowadays all the circuses have arrangements with 
certain of the big bonding companies who, whenever 
action is brought, furnish the bonds and the circus pro- 
ceeds on its way. The trial of the case is usually postponed 
until the following winter, when the lawyer employed by 
the circus and his witnesses go back to the town and try 
the case. 

Suits are brought on the most trivial pretense, more 
times than not without the slightest moral claim as a 
basis. One incident I call to mind was a case in which a 
small boy persisted in climbing up on one of the baggage 
wagons. He was warned several times to keep off it, but 
persisted, and finally perched himself on the driver’s seat. 
A companion who was with him pushed him off and he fell 
to the ground, breaking his arm. Before we got out of 
town that night a little hook-nosed lawyer appeared with a 
sheriff’s officer and attached the show for five thousand 
dollars’ damages. Of course we gave bond and proceeded 
on our way, but in the winter we had to go back to that 
town and, although we won the suit, it really cost us more 
than five hundred dollars to defend it. 

If you think the life of a circus man in this respect is a 
bed of roses take a trip with the big show through the 
Mississippi and Texas regions, and you will have some 
expert testimony by the time you get out. 

Of course the adjuster’s job is to smooth out the wrinkles 
and leave everybody happy. A first-class adjuster must 
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necessarily be a supreme judge of human 
nature and have keen business acumen, 
and even then, frequently when he thinks 
he has arranged everything to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, we return to that 
same town the next season to find the 
minions of the law waiting with a writ of 
attachment. 

But passing on to the vernacular, a 
“clem” is a fight or disputation. 

There are very few of these outbreaks 
nowadays, and in that connection the old 
cry of “Hey, Rube!’’ is seldom or never 
heard; but in the early days these things 
were regarded as part and parcel of a day’s 
happening. 

A “‘yap” or a “‘simp”’ is a countryman, 
but all outsiders come under the head of 
““towners.”’ When we say that a man is 
a ‘“‘towner”’ it is equivalent to saying that 
he doesn’t belong. Outsiders call the at- 
tractions which are massed in front of the 
main entrance the ‘“‘side shows.”” We call 
them the “kid shows.’’ The main tent 
is the ‘“‘big top.”’ Every tent is a “‘top,” 
except that in which the performers have 
their meals. This is called the ‘‘ cook 
house.’”” The main entrance to the circus 
is the “front door”; the space between the menagerie and 
the main top is called the ‘‘ connection.” 

When we speak of the wagon we mean the ticket wagon. 
It is here that all the accounts are kept and the payments 
for everything made, including salaries of performers and em- 
ployees. The circus pays every week during the season, and 
hardly ever closes before it has played at least thirty weeks. 


The Pay of Clowns and Acrobats 


HE salary paid a circus performer or employee is exclu- 

sive of board, traveling expenses, the care of the horses 
and the feed for the same. The cost of feeding one person 
is about seventy cents a day, sometimes more in certain 
localities. But the meat, groceries, and so forth, are all 
purchased wholesale, except in isolated instances, and are 
invariably of the very best quality that can be obtained. I 
don’t know where in the world anyone could get a more 
appetizing meal than he will be offered in the cook tent 
while partaking of the hospitalities which circus people are 
always so ready to extend to friends or visitors. 

Speaking of the salaries paid, perhaps I should say some- 
thing on this point, because people I meet in everyday life 
are always curious to know. Let me start with the aris- 
tocracy of the circus, the riders. They usually come in 
families and are booked at a lump sum. A star like May 
Worth, Victoria Davenport, Rosa Rosalind, Estelle Hob- 
son or the Stickneys, would get perhaps three hundred dol- 
lars a week, sometimes more and sometimes less, but in the 
average that would be about it. Clowns are paid all kinds 
of prices, ranging from twenty dollars to one hundred. 
The difference between an ordinary clown and a star is 
that the high-priced one is what we call a producing clown. 
He is supposed to bring some new stunts each season and 
to stage them so that they will have the desired effect that 
any other star act would have. 

The pay of the acrobats depends altogether on the merit 
of their acts. They also are usually hired in families, for it is 
very rarely that an acrobat works singly, either aérial or 
otherwise. Families like the Siegrists, Nelsons and Cork- 
onians would average perhaps a hundred dollars for each 
member. Thrillers, such as leaps for life, dips of death, and 
any novel or startling act that has not been seen before and 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Insurance Competition 


Rae's for fire insurance are almost universally fixed by 
common agreement among all the important com- 
panies. That is the way they ought to be fixed. If the 
companies were competing as to rates it would be the duty 
of an intelligent commonwealth, with the interests of the 
insured at heart, to pass a law requiring them to get to- 
gether and fix common rates, binding upon all of them—for 
substantially the same reasons that railroad rates ought 
to be fixed by common agreement; and competition in 
them ought to be prohibited. Virtually competition in 
railroad rates is prohibited now by the law forbidding 
rebates—for rebates were simply competition as applied to 
freight charges. The first interest of the insured is not in 
the premium he pays, but in the value of the insurance. 

We recall one adventurous company—typical of a 
million others, more or less—that proposed to do some- 
thing radical in the insurance line. It cut rates everywhere 
and did a lot of business. A great many people got cheap 
insurance—apparently. Then losses began to pile in. The 
company went into bankruptcy. Its policyholders found 
that, instead of getting cheap insurance, they had paid 
good money for neatly engraved sheets of worthless paper. 

Several states have attempted to undermine insurance 
by forbidding the companies to make joint rates. South 
Carolina is the latest example. Instead of ruinously com- 
peting as to rates, many companies have simply withdrawn 
from the state. They owe it to their policyholders else- 
where to withdraw from any state where they cannot do 
business on a sound basis. 

Coéperative fire insurance is perfectly feasible; in fact, 
it is practiced to a considerable.extent, especially in farm- 
ing communities. A community that thinks its insurance 
rates are too high should turn to that, and not to a 
mistaken attempt to enforce competition in rate making. 


Taxation Theory and Practice 


E DO not care so much as we used to about discus- 

sion of political theory, because any theory is rela- 
tively so unimportant. For example, Mexico’s political 
theories, as formally expressed in its constitution, are sub- 
stantially the same as ours. Her practice is considerably 
different. This applies also to taxation. 

Recent decisions by the Supreme Court have made a 
broad, firm way for the graduated income tax, and pre- 
sumably for a graduated inheritance tax; and Congress is 
very likely to adopt a graduated Federal inheritance tax, 
with stiff rates for large fortunes. 

In the hands of a demagogic, extravagant and incompe- 
tent government a graduated inheritance tax would be as 
open to objection as a loaded shotgun in the hands of an 
inebriate. The temptation to pillage large accumulations 
for waste and for pork-barrel, soup-kitchen and vote- 
getting schemes is obvious. That would be worse than any 
use of a big fortune an individual heir could make, for it 
would involve a wider corruption. 

Big fortunes, it should beremembered, are almost always 
usefully employed—that is, they are employed in the pro- 
duction and distribution of useful things. The Rockefeller 
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pile goes into pipe lines, refineries, ships, railroad cars, and: 


so on, which we all need. Throwing it into schemes for 
converting Mud Turtle Creek into a ship canal and erect- 
ing monumental post-office buildings in Shady Elm would 
be a loss. 

As a prelude to discussion of a graduated inheritance 
tax, we should like to know whether Congress is going to 
adopt an intelligent budget system; whether it will accept 
the spirit of the Frear Bill to stop pork-barrel river-and- 
harbor improvements. A great deal depends on that, or on 
what that implies. ty, 


es Paper Soldiers 


HE principal fact about preparedness is that, under the 

deliberate processes of a peace footing, it will take five 
years to make any such change in our degree of prepared- 
ness as would count in case of war with a first-class Power. 
Congress votes battleships and army reserves; but bring- 
ing them into effectual being.is a matter of years. Whether 
Congress adopted the Senate army bill or the House bill 
‘was never a matter of great importance. Merely adopting 
either measure was important only in its effect on next 
year’s taxes and by changing the numerals in Chairman 
Hay’s phantom host of a million two hundred thousand 
paper soldiers. 

Whatever this Congress does about preparedness— 
unless we have the monstrous ill luck of getting into a real 
war—will not appreciably change the facts of preparedness 
during its lifetime. The taxes it votes will be real. The 
soldiers and armaments will be mostly paper. The facts of 
preparedness will change, to a degree that really counts for 
battle, only somewhere round 1920. 

From a military point of view, the question is not how 
many divisions, how much of a reserve, how many sub- 
marines and battle cruisers, this Congress votes. It is 
rather how much of the final product is going to be iron 
and how much paper. Not long ago the commander of 
the Atlantic fleet reported that his vessels needed several 
thousand additional men. 

Obviously voting warships and manning them with wood 
pulp is not real preparedness. Voting subsidies to half- 
drilled, half-equipped, half-officered state militia makes a 
difference in taxes, but it would not make any difference 
worth mentioning in fight. 

A number of patriotic societies have taken deep interest 
in Congress’ deliberations on the army and navy bills. 
They should extend their activities over the coming years, 
which will determine how much of the authorized prepara- 
tion is going to turn out solid and how much fake. 


The Local Newspaper 


A ee: is news in the paper this afternoon about a great 
battle in Europe. There is news about a diplomatic 
controversy between the United States and Germany. 
There is news about an acute difficulty at Washington. 
But none of those things gets the chief place. The chief 
place is given to the vote on a bond issue for the county 
boulevard. Most of the four or five thousand persons who 
read the newspaper are more interested in the county 
boulevard than they are in the other happenings. There is 
nothing dubitable about that. It will be an actual highway 
of veritable brick, over which they can really ride; for 
which they will payin tangible coin out of their own pocket- 
books. It is something as immediate and intimate as the 
clothes on their backs or the roast pork on the table. 

The other things are remote, problematical. Naturally 
they are most interested in the certain and definitely 
apprehensible thing. It is like giving a hungry man his 
choice between a ham sandwich and a treatise on diet. 
Naturally his immediate interest turns to the sandwich. 
Having disposed of that he does not care so much about 
the general subject of diet. 

People who deal with general subjects should turn often 
to the local newspapers—to keep themselves modestly 
reminded that on about three hundred and sixty days out 
of the year they come in with the nuts and raisins. Their 
problematical goods are taken as a last course. 


Government and Private Ships 


HE country wants a merchant marine and is told there 
are two ways of gettingit: one is by Government-owned 
ships; the other is by a Government subsidy to private 
shipowners. Now if a subsidy is the only alternative to 
Government ships, the difference between the two is mostly 
just a matter of theory. That proposition implies that 
American ships cannot be operated in competition with 
foreign vessels and make a fair return upon the investment. 
So Government ships would not make a fair return upon 
the capital invested in them, and the difference would 
come out of the Treasury to meet the deficit, instead of 
coming out of the Treasury as a subsidy to private ship- 
owners. 
True, the Government can borrow capital at a lower rate 
of interest than private shipowners would have to pay; 
but that does not affect the main fact that in either case 


American capital would be invested in a field that yiel, 
a poor return or no return. . 

Is a subsidy the only alternative to government ow); 
ship? Will shipping yield a poor return or none to An 
ican capital, when it yields a very good return to for 
capital? And if so, why? That is the question to wh; 
we think, the country wants a better answer than it | 
yet received. wien 

Why must American ships be operated at a logs or. 
no profit, when the foreign ships with which they comr, 
make a fair profit without a subsidy? Shipowners tt 
eminent spokesmen for private capital say it is beca 
the Government will not let American ships compete, 
equal terms with foreign vessels. ; aa. | 

Friends and foes of the Shipping Bill agree on one poin. 
namely, that a fifty-million-dollar merchant marine sho: 
be only a beginning. For that sum we can get a merch! 
marine that would be tremendously valuable as an auxili: 
to the navy in war; but in peace it would cut only a sn’ 
figure in our carrying trade. Living up to our mariti: 
opportunities involves an investment of several times fi, 
million dollars. aan S| 

A chief argument for the bill is that private capi( 
now too timid to venture into ocean carrying, will foll 
the Government’s lead. But private capital says what 
is mostly afraid of now is the Government itself. In tl 
case the Government’s presence in the field as a shipowr 
would keep it out instead of inducing it to go in. tH 

Certainly nobody wants to compete with the Gove). 
ment. Government ships may be leased to private op! 
ators and run on strictly commercial lines; but it is stil, 


question whether their presence in the field would not dei 
instead of encourage private capital so we should get or: 
as much of a merchant marine as the Government its 
built and owned. ae 

In various ways the Government has been hostile | 
business. Its spirit has been inimical and oppressi; 
Business is suspicious of it. We think it very doubtful th 
Government ships would encourage private ships. Pro 
ably their effect would be the opposite. rae 

Is Government ships or subsidy the only answer? _ 


Building in Washington 
ay: 
Gate constant concern of the Federal Governme 
should be to make Washington express to the eye wh 
the capital of the United States ought to express. It is 
concern, but not quite so constant a one as it should bh 
That project for a power house near the Monument is 
scandalous instance of lapse. y 4 
In other ways the Government helps to disfigure tl 
capital. It is never able to house its Departments ad 
quately. They are continually spilling over into rent 
quarters; so there is a steady industry in the way 
supplying the Government with office space. This 
ages the construction of buildings that have no : 
tural merit and are often positively ugly. Many a ea) 
shabby building is kept in being by Uncle Sam’s rent chec 
Nobody in authority, so far as we know, has ever suggesté 

a comprehensive, adequate plan for housing the G 
ment—such as nearly all big private enterprises soot 

later adopt. ee 
Of course there is no economy in the hand-to-mout! 
patchwork scheme; for what the Government pays 1 
rent would pay interest and depreciation on the buil 
ing. The present state of affairs results from the Gover 
ment’s general unwillingness to look farther ahead th 

this year’s Appropriation Bill. , i 


Trade Channels 


! 
f 


a: 


: a. 

IFTY-TWO per cent of all the exports and imports ‘ 
the United States last year passed through the po! 

of New York. This spring the freight congestion thet 
was frightful. Not only were terminals and immediat 
approaches choked with goods but far back from the se? 


ey 


board long sidings were full of laden cars waiting 
forwarded. Hundreds of thousands of tons must hav 
been held up, awaiting a chance to get on shipboard. Ye 
shippers kept right on billing their goods to New Yor 
until the railroads refused to accept further consignment 
in certain classes. . ae 
New York, being the big port, gets the most ships. It! 
a great import point; and the shipowner, having unloade 
there on the in-voyage, would rather load there for th 
out-voyage. It is the country’s money center, with vn! 
greatest facilities for financing shipments and handlin 
exchange. Many big importing and exporting houses hav 
established headquarters or branches there; so their ow! 
representatives are on the spot to oversee shipments . 
that point. ; . 
New York is best known to European 
short, a hundred long-established trade influe 
worn a channel to New York like the Cafion of 
rado. The more business it does, the more reasor 
are why it should do still more business. It may 8 
choked up occasionally, but the torrent of goods § 
there, ; ; 
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| EAR AUNT: 
It is severel 
| months since I 
you but I have 
| very bussy in 
land am getting along very fast. I have been wurk- 
ard in all my studdies and the teacher says she would 
| ey know me from my spelling any more. ‘ 
ought I would rite to you to see if you would know 
‘om my spelling, witch is changing very fast. It was 
vs easy for me but it is easier than ever now since 
-wurking so hard. , 
nry Begg and me are both growing very fast and we 
9 sooner in one pair of pants than we are out of them 
inuther witch seems to be a boys way. 
ury is wearing twelve year old pants for ten years 
_ is pretty good dont you think so? I used to wear 
year old pants for seven years but now I am wearing 
ii year old pants for nine years witch is better. 
‘the way we are going Henry and me will both have to 
‘mens’ pants for fifteen or sixteen years because there 
telling. But it is better to have to wear mens’ pants 
xteen years than to have to wear boys’ pants for 
een or nineteen years. so Henry and me are satisfied. 
nrys muther has to open his seams and let him out 
+ few weeks and my muther the same even when we 
rearing two years too old pants witch shows how we 
rowing the last few munths. 
nry and me thought we would rite and tell you about 
og Tige witch was sudenly killed last week by being 
ver by an ottomobile wile barking too clost under the 
_weels. We thought you would be interusted even 
th you never met Tige witch was part sheppard and 
Noofoundlend and part of severel else and Henry had 
i long time. He was a grate frend of all the boys in 
caberhood and Henry asked them all to come over to 
ouse and have a fine funerel. 
e procession was formed at the barn dore back of 
ys house and was very sollem and bewtiful. The 
el was to be at fore 
k and the boys came a 
before to be all reddy 
me. 
1 of the boys were 
fle and you could not 
a smile anywheres. 
ybody was very frendly 
enry and shook hands 
him and said maybe it 
all for the best and 
y let them all come in 
yarn and look at Tige 
e he was laying on some 
_ straw in the stall. 
! was very peaceful and 
d quite nacherel. He 
laying on his side as if 
as asleep and you would 
now the ottomobile hit 
except for being dead. 
‘ale was laid out strate 
1d him asif it was almost 
y to wag but it never 
d. Henry said dont he 
nice with a lump in his 
fe and all of the boys 
hed a little and rubbed 
eyes so Henry would 
see the teers in them 
use they did not want 
‘y to brake down. 
enry said it hardly 
ed possibul that yester- 
ne was chasing cats and 
sing home things and 
ng them in the back 
and today he was all 
for this wurld. Then 
atted him on the head 
‘ubbed his ear very soft 
gentle and all of the boys 
ed him and rubbed his 
little one by one with a 
> menny teers running 
1 their cheeks and drop- 
in the clean straw. It 
a fine tribbewt to Tige 
t you think so? 
ter wile alltheboyswent 
and left Henry alone 
him for a few minutes 
® could say goodby to 


By J. W. Foley 


All of them stood outside of the barn 
dore sort of quiet and wating for Henry to come out witch 
he did with red eyes but very brave and cumposed. 

The funerel procession was put in order by Billy Gibbs 
who Henry apointed Grand Marshall of the Procession. 
It was as follows: 


Tige for the last time. 


Tommy Murphy playing a sad are on the mouthorgen. 
Jimmy Banks beeting the dead march on his drum witch 
was muffleld with a woolen stocking. 
Henry Brown carrying a banner made out of a flour sack 
on the end of a broomstick with Our Frend Tige in red 
aint. 
Zs Henrys frends marching two by two and keeping step 
to the drum and the mouthorgen. 
Joey Brannon carrying Tiges coller with a black bonott 
on it. 
Billy Brady carrying a big reeth of wild flowers witch 
Henrys gurl frends sent over just before the funerel. 
Bobby Johnson, Henrys best frend next to me, weelen 
Tige in the weel barrow witch was all lined with wite 
cloth and some evergreens rapped around the weel and the 
handuls and three boys marching on each side of the 
weel barrow. 
Henry and me walking behind the weel barrow with me 
a hold of Henrys arm. 


All of the boys had their hats off and Billy Gibbs 
marched at the side of the procession up in frunt and kept 
the boys in line so the procession would not get mixt up. 

The line of march was from the barn dore strate to the 
back kitchen dore of Henrys house then to the left out of 
the gait into the rode then to the rite down the rode to the 
frunt sidewalk then along the frunt sidewalk down the 


whole lenth of the block 
then down the side of 
the block to the ally 
then down the ally to 
. » the orchered and then 
through the orchered to the biggest apple tree where the 
boys had dug the grave. 

A grate many people watched us out of the windows and 
some on the edge of the sidewalk and said afterwurds it 
was the finest funerel any dog ever had and all the boys 
thought how it would please Tige if he knew it. 

The six boys marching by the side of the weel barrow 
stretched an old blanket acrost the grave and two more 
laid Tige on the blanket witch was the same one he always 
used to sleep on in the shed... All of the boys stood around 
with their hats off and Tommy Murphy played We Shall 
Meat But We Shall Miss Him on the mouthorgen wile the 
boys let Tige slowly down into the grave. 

Henry picked out the tune to play and Tommy prac- 
ticed all morning so he could play it purfect. Henry said 
he liked We Shall Meat But We Shall Miss Him the best 
of all the gospul hims he could think of and it seemed to 
be the best one he could have picked out. 

After the boys let Tige down and rapped the blanket 
around him Henry and me and all of the uther boys but two 
formed the procession again and marched back to the 
barn with the mornfle emty weel barrow. The two boys 
that staid cuvered Tige with the dirt that was laying by 
the grave and said ashes to ashes dust to dust according to 
Henrys wishes and then laid the reeth of wild flowers on 
top of the grave. 

After we got back to the barn and put the weel barrow 
in Billy Gibbs told the boys to brake ranks. Two boys 
marched to the shed where Tige used to sleep and hung 
up his coller with the black bonott on it on a nale where it 
will always stay no matter how many more dogs Henry 
mite have because he said he could never forget Tige. 

It was so mornfle-after it was all over nobody knows 
what mite have happend but just then Henrys muther 
came out on the back porch 
with a big pan full of donuts 
and a wash pitcher full of 
cider, as if it was the last 
thing she could do for Tige 
and all his frends. At first 
the boys did not feel as 
though they would ever want 
to eat again and Henry said 
a donut would choak him but 
he mite be able to drink a lit- 
tle cider but just to keep us 
cumpany because he did not 
expect us to feel as bad as he 
did. So we all sat down on 
the porch wile our appetite 
slowly came back although 
at first it was a grate strane 
onustoeat. But by washing 
the donuts down with cider 
we manneged to swallow 
them until our greef was a 
little easier and Henry man- 
neged to eat fore donuts be- 
cause the boys begged him 
to on account of keeping 
strong so he could bare the 
pane. 

Henrys muther could see 
how much all the boys were 
sufering and she brought out 
several pans of donuts and 
three or fore pitchers of cider 
before she thought it was 
safe to leave us alone. She 
is a fine woman and she must 
be a grate cumfurt to Henry 
now that Tige is gone. It 
was a wunderful site when 
she brought out the donuts 
and cider with a bewtifulsad 
smile at all of Tige and 
Henrys frends. After the 
boys had fore or five donuts 
apeace and fore orfiveglasses 
of cider most of them were 
reddy to go home for supper 
after shaking hands with 
Henry again and thanking 
his muther for being such a 
cumfort to us. 

Henry thinks he may be 
able to get anuther dog from 
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on the nation’s tongue 


Is it not one of the genuine “wonders” that the exquisite dainti- 
ness and freshness of Whitman’s are yours to command the whole 
country over? Whitman’s has won a whole nation’s praise because 
wherever you buy it, it is always— Whitman’s! 

The Sampler is an “epitome” of Whitman’s delights—a feast 
for eye and tongue. It is just such a package as Whitman’s reputa- 
tion is made of. At the best drug store in your vicinity (or from us 


i 
| 

for one dollar). | = 
| 
| 


The contents of this (and other Whitman’s packages) are listed on the 
bottom of the box to guide you in your selection. The Sampler Package contains: 
Bitter Sweet Chocolates, Honey White Nougat, Chocolate Covered Marsh- 
mallows, Assorted Chocolates, Chocolate Covered Almonds, Jordan Almonds, 
Roasted Almonds, Milk Chocolates and Chocolate Covered Liquid Cherries. 

You will be interested in a booklet ‘‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion”? which 
you can get at Whitman stores or from us. 
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Be 
ance—because they return Org 
full value in service for every 


penny of their cost. 


These HARTFORD TIRES 


are so well made, so conscien- 
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tiously built that they are con- 
ed stantly giving extra service, 6x4 
Be extra mileage to thousands of - 
<A pleased users. 

Insure your tire satisfaction — let 


é\ your next tire be a HARTFORD. 


Hartford Rubber Works Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 
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some of the nabors as they sometimes have 
one to spare but he never expects to have 
anuther one like Tige. Istaid tosupper with 
Henry after the funerel. Henry’s muther 
had chicken pie and I did not want to leave 
Henry alone so soon after the funerel. 

Henry thought he mite have to stay out 
of school for a cupple days until he gets 
‘over it and wundered if I would stay out 
with him and keep him from being too 
lonesome but his muther thought after a 
nights sleep he would be able to go toschool 
all rite tomorrow morning and so I guess 
we will. 

Maybe next Satterday we will go to a 
show or something in the afternoon if we 
can get the money to take Henrys mind off 
of Tige. What do you think about it? A 
nice letter from you to Henry and me mite 


do Henry a grate deal of good. 
Your affectionate Nephew, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


P. S. A prompt answer would reach us 
Friday and I could supprize Henry Satter- 
day morning. What do you arc con 
it? Gs 


My dear Aunt: I thought I would rite 
and let you know Henry and me reseaved 
your nice letter full of much simpathy and 
a dollar bill witch made it possibul for me 
to take Henry to the show Satterday. 

Henry was much supprized when I told 
him because he did not know you knew 
Tige at all and he wundered how the news 
of him spread so far. I did not think it was 
necessary to tell him I rote you about it 
because I am hoping to keep Tige off of his 
mind and so [ let him think it was like lite 
nen out of a clear sky as they sometimes are. 

Henry did not know if it was rite to go 
to the show so soon after Tige’s funerel but 
after a little orgument he said it would 
probily do no good to stay away because 
it would not bring Tige back and anyway 
Tige would want him to go if he was here. 

It was a very good show and Henry and 
me got in for ten sense apeace with atey 
sense left over witch is quite ecconomicle 
dont you think so? Henry and me had 
some peanuts and soda water once before 
and once after the show witch is now sixty 
sense left over. I told Henry we would 
divide the money left over even and I 
would keep his share so we would be sure to 
spend it together. Henry said it was very 
generous to offer to divide it that way and 
thank you for his share witch will probily 
be spent first so he will not wurry about 
getting it. 

The show was the Boy Scouts Venjunce 
and was all about life on the Grate Planes 
and Indians in three reals and was the most 
Henry and me ever got for ten sense lasting 
from half past two till five oclock all the 
time on the edge of your seet from exsite- 
ment. 

It was just the kind of a show to make 
him forget about Tige and you would be 
very happey if you could see Henry on the 
edge of his seet for two hours and a half. 
You would not beleave what you can do 
for ten sense unless you could see Henry 
watching the pictures. 

It was a wunderful site when he began to 
forget Tige and I was offle glad I rote you 
when I watched Henry. Two boys in a 
show with their tickets bought and sitting 
in two seets with sixty sense between them 
would make any boys aunt glad if she could 
see them. 

It was very dark at first and the Boy 
Scout and his parents and his little sister 
were sitting around the campfire frying 
bacon and having a fine time on the Grate 
Planes. The Boy Scout was about the 
sighs of Henry and me with long golden 
hare hanging down his back and a bowey 
knife in his belt probily for killing bares 
and scalping Indians. 

Henry said he was probily Buffelo Bill 
when he was a small boy from a picture 
taken a grate many years ago. 

Back of the campfire was a big cuvered 
wagon witch they were using to ride in over 
the Grate Planes and we could see the 
horses grazing away off in the corner of the 
picture almost out of site. They were al- 
most left out of the picture and would be if 
they walked a little farther grazing but 
Henry and me saw them before they did. 

Then Henry and me saw the Indians 
riding down out of the mountains very still 
wile the bacon was frying and hardley a 
sine of danger anywheres. 

All at once the Boy Scout looked up and 
grabbed his bowey knife but it was too late 
for a hundered Indians were riding around 
the cuvered wagon and the campfire hanging 


: z 
over the side of the horses and shooti 
Boy Scouts parents who fell 
hundered wounds. 


with the Boy Scout and 
carried off on horse back. nry ani 
watched the wagon until it all burne 
witch was a terrible site and Hen: $a} 
would like to save the Boy Scouts pa; 
from burning up but it was all ove 
quick there was hardley any time. 
The next seen was the Boy Scout at 
rubbing the rawhide on his rist over 
bowey knife until it was cut in two 
then he cut the rawhide on his feet an, 
could see him standing up in the In 
camp in the middle of the nite. Besi¢ 
him was an Indian laying asleep to w, 
him. Henry and me saw the Boy §; 
lean over and stab him in the hart with 
bowey knife and he: dide without say 
a word or making a sound. It was ; 
exsiting. Henry almost swallowed his; 
and I let go of the sixty sense chang 
my pocket until we were sure the Inc 


was dead. SS 

Then the Boy Scout took the Inc 
cheefs wite horse and galluped away y 
ing the bloody bowey knife in the are y 
Henry and 


the blood dripping down. 
Henry stop 
st of 


cheered out loud and then 
quick for fear of waking the 
Indians. a 
The next seen was twenty years after. ' 
Boy Scouts sister was a bewtiful girl ab 
sixteen or seventeen years old and wo 
have to marry the old cheefgs son that 
or be offered as a sackrifice by pushing 
off the rocks into the Boiling Spring. — 
She seemed to be quite wurried that « 
and Henry and me felt offle sorry for | 
All around the Boiling Spring Henry : 
me could see hundereds of snakes so if; 
would miss the Boiling Spring she would 
out of the frying pan into the fire anyw 
Henry was so excited wundering if ; 
would marry the old cheefs son he slipt 
of the edge of his seet onto the flore 2 
mist the first of the next seen witch was’ 
best of all. . 


son. ee 
Henry was standing on his seogyy t 
time and I was jumping up and d wn 
mine trying to keep cool but it was ve 
exsiting for both of us. A man back 
Henry told him to sit down and then t 
man stood up after wile so he could s 
better. The woman back of me was kicki 
my seet with both feet and telling me 
stop jumping up and down. It was t 
sense wurth for everybody. ah: 
One of the cowboys threw his rope a 
pulled the Boy Scouts sister off of the ro 
and she fell fainting in his arms. Six 
the Indians were pushed into the Boili 


Spring where we could see them slowly bo 


ing to death with the snakes wating outsi 
if they should crawl out on the bank. _ 
The Boy Scout killed the old cheef a1 
his son with his own hand wile all the uth 
Indians were shot and laying dead on # 
ground. All the squaws and little India 
were saved and probily taken back to tl 
reseervation but Henry and me are i 
sure. The Boy Scouts sister came to fro 
fainting and fell in love with the eowb¢ 
and everything was brite and happey aft 
many years. a ee 
It was too bad about the Boy Scou 
parents Henry said, but it was twent 
years ago and everybody is pretty well ove 
it now Henry thought. See 
He said any boy could bare to log 2 

if he had an aunt like you left. He thin 
a cupple more shows like the one Satterda 
will make him feel like new again wite ka 
be forty sense and we will still have twen 
sense left over for a raney day. hagts) 
Your affectionate Neph 
WILLIAM G 

P.S. There was more of the Boy 
Venjunce but the mane points are here. 
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Found im the Field 


ERE are books—and very interesting 
1es—which are no more than collec- 
of odds and ends of sporting hints; 
wrinkles, suggestions, curious bits of 
ym learned in actual experience in the 
If the many inventions of sportsmen 
be put into one book it must needs be 
y large one. The sporting-goods cata- 
s are partial records of progress in 
ing appliances, but thousands of other 
us and interesting inventions never 
ato print. Indeed, there is scarcely 
rtsman out-of-doors for a week who 
not find something new to his own 
ience or who does not invent some- 
‘new to the experience of others. 
nething of these thoughts came to 
not long ago in the course of a modest 
quail hunt in no wilder country than 
of lower Illinois, where three of us 
od we should like to drift down the 
‘River. Really there is no such stream 
2 Okaw and the correct name for it is 
Caskaskia River. Its wide bottoms 
nade one of the best game fields in the 
ssippi Valley. Not only is this his- 
stream the crookedest known to man 
, is also the one fullest of snags. At a 
tage of water, such as we found, one 
ices in continual danger of capsizing, 
e water is just stained enough to hide 
irking logs and rotten stumps. 
sroper Okaw River boat, scow-built, 
e-ended, should draw from four to six 
3 of water. Ours, loaded as it was, 
about twelve. Averaging not much 
swenty miles a day, for a journey we 
ised to be about seventy-five miles, 
traveled a hundred and eighty-five 
before we left the river and took to 
is—and then were thirty-five miles 
our point of destination! 
2 river itself lies in a deep-cut trough, 
ing here and there, quite out of sight, 
mn this side, now on that, of the rich 
al bottoms. A whole flotilla of boats 
; pass through the country unseen; 
i the hidden river channel one might 
‘himself to be as much in a wilderness 
ough the locality were Africa, not 
's. Naturally a party here must live 
op; and naturally in a camping trip 
sort, with continual change of scene, 
‘sources of a scantily equipped party 
_be taxed. Yet we were very com- 
ile. Which brings us to the main 
sition that the more you travel in the 
the more you find out. 
Instance, there was our sheet-iron 
_ a new sort and of our own device. 
3 made with a top, two sides and a 
nd—the latter with a thimble to re- 
two or three lengths of stovepipe. 
was no bottom and no front end to 
ove, which was made of sheet iron, 
en inches wide and twenty-four 
» deep. We found we could erect this 
Just in front of the tent door and, 
na heavy rain, ourselves remain dry 
‘we went on with our cooking. The 
| moreover, was a fierce little heater 
‘S compared with an open camp fire, 
2 great economizer of fuel. As it 
be kept close to the door of the tent 
vt the interior of the tent dry and 
when we so desired. 


The Wire Ridge Rope 


plan making a better stove for next 
one capable of being knocked down— 
ed with nuts and bolts. We think the 
sions of this stove will be eighteen 
| wide at the back end, thirty-six 
in front, and from twenty-four to 
Inches in depth. This new stove 
flaring front should be a very able 
8 agency in cold weather, and should 
heat better than a straight box, such 
used this year, A heating device of 
rt is not necessary in any but very 
mA Our trip was in November and 


2ded fire of some sort while we were 


1p. 

found that not only did this sheet- 
Trangement save fuel for us but it 
l far greater safety, as it kept sparks 
falling in the hay or dry leaves of 
we made our beds. We made no at- 
to keep the stove inside the tent. 
aa numbers of sheet-iron heaters 
or that purpose, but they require a 


. a 


lot of stoking and do not offer the advan- 


tages of an open fire, as our stove did. We | 


rather prided ourselves that we had made 
quite a discovery in camp comfort. 
Another tip we learned on this trip, 
which, to my mind, is far more useful than 
our sheet-iron stove, was the wire ridge 
rope—perhaps not new to others, but new 
to us. This was discovered in part by acci- 
dent. One of our party was run off a farm 


by an irate granger and in retaliation stole | 


a little coil of soft galvanized wire he found 
lying in a fence corner. I hasten to add 


that locally it is considered ethical—not to | 
say etiquette—in the Okaw bottoms to | 


steal boats, oars, paddles, or anything else 
which may be found detachable. To leave 


silver for anything so taken, as we did, is | 


thought merely finicky. 

“Well,” said our companion as he came 
into the boat, “‘this was the best I could 
do—just a little bit of wire.’’ 
bit of wire had an idea attached. 

Of course, we had not taken along any 
tent poles; and, of course, tent poles are 
very awkward to cut in the case of a big wall 
tent such as ours. We were using a rope 
ridge, and anyone knows how a rope ridge 
will shrink or stretch in accordance with 
the moisture and the temperature sur- 
rounding it. 


Getting Guy Wire Out of the Way 


That night one of the boys calmly pro- 
ceeded to thread this galvanized wire 
through the upper works of the tent instead 
of using the rope. It worked beautifully, 
because it was capable of being stretched 
tight; and when once stretched it stayed 
tight. Never again a rope ridge, gentle- 
men, I beseech ye! Wire is the thing from 


now on. It is more portable, far stronger | 
and more efficient. It is not unlikely that | 
other outdoor folk have fallen on this same | 
invention, which, nevertheless, was new | 


and very delectable to us. 

This wire ridge support led us to quite 
another discovery, which, it seems to me, is 
of even more importance. Of course, in 
cold weather a camper wants an open fire 
of some sort close to the front of his tent. 
This is wanted just about where the front 
pole stands, or where the guy rope slants 
down from its supporting crotch to the peg 
that holds it tight; if you have a fire, 
either the front tent pole or the front guy 
rope is sure to be in the way. How, then, 
to solve that problem comfortably? 

We solved it first in a camp where we 
were among close-standing trees. Wetieda 


long pole horizontally, between two trees, | 
and wired the front part of the tent to this, | 


the back end of the ridge rope being fas- 
tened to another tree. This, of course, left 
us with a clear and unobstructed view in 
front of the tent. It is not always possible, 
however, to use this device, because fre- 
quently one camps on a flat where there are 
no trees, 

One very cold evening, just after we had 
found the utility of our wire ridge pole, one 
of the boys proceeded to solve this problem 
again, offhand and yet in very definite and 
conclusive fashion. 

We were at this time encamped on a flat 
meadow where there were no trees. Back 
of us was a wire fence and in front of us 
nothing at all. We fastened one end of the 
ridge rope to the top strand of wire and ran 
a tall crotch under it to give the necessary 
height to the rear of the tent. We got us 
two tall crotches to prop up the front end of 
the ridge rope in the same way. But—and 
here is the invention—we did not drop this 
wire down at an angle and fasten it to a guy 
peg right where the fire ought to be. On 
the contrary, we carried the wire rope on out 
into the meadow, at an elevation of seven 
or eight feet, to an extent of twenty feet 
or so, and there put under it another tall 
crotch, beyond which stood the guy peg, 
which held all taut. 

Thus, between these two front crotches, 
we had an open-air continuation of our 
wire ridge rope at such a distance above the 
fire that it could not by any possibility be 
burned through. Underneath this con- 
tinued ridge we had all kinds of room for 
the fire and no pegs or ropes to stumble 
over. This notion also may have occurred 
to other campers, but it was original to us, 


But the little | 
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Here’s a Fly Screen That’s All-Metal 
and Will Last You Many Seasons 


So much for the strength of the Sherwood Adjustable 
All-Metal Screen and the service it gives. Then the 
Sherwood has the wire mesh locked iz the metal frame—this keeps the mesh taut and 
prevents flies getting through. You won’t be satisfied with ordinary screens once you 
try the Sherwood. And you’ll certainly not pay the high price and wait for made-to- 
order screens when you can drop in at any dealer’s anyzvhere at any time and get the 


Sherwood, Any more points? Certainly! 


TVILATIONY ETAT ETAT 


Mash Firmly 
Locked Between 
Metal Frame 


mAtiateea ble 
ALL-METAL SCREENS 


they certainly do last—they do keep the flies 
out. That’s why the Sherwood saves you 
money. They've been on the market many 
years and given complete satisfaction. See 
this mark before you buy—Pat. July 11th, 1905. 
At all hardware and department stores. The 
Sherwood Screen is very reasonably priced. 


are very neat appearing—they fit any window 
—can be quickly adjusted—you may leave them 
outside all summer as the all-metal frame can't 
crack, bend, swell nor warp. And you can 
take them with you if you move. 

But the greatest advantage Sherwood 
Screens possess is their wonderful service— 


SHERWOOD METAL WORKING CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of Window, Door and Porch Screens 
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Marble Floor Finish 


The best varnish for lino- 
leums and floors. Preserves 
the natural color of hard and 
soft wood; made to resist the 
wear and tear which it will 
’ necessarily receive on a floor. 


Holland Enamel 


The best enamel made for 
producing a perfect porcelain 
finish in imitation of tile. 
Washable and sanitary. Will 
not crack or turn yellow. 
Easy to apply. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil 
paint for walls, ceilings and 
woodwork. Dries with a soft 
water-color effect. Ideal for 
all interior work. Easy to 
apply—shows no brush 
marks; has great covering 
capacity. 
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Send for Color Cards 


and other suggestions 
that will help you beautify 
your home. Write your 
name and address in the 
margin and mail to us 
to-day. 


Paint half your house DEVOE; paint the other 
half whatever you like. If DEVOE doesn’t take 


fewer gallons and cost less money, no charge for 


INT 


FEWER CALLONS — WEARS LONGER 


DEVOE dealers will be glad to help you figure 


the gallons you need. Look up the DEVOE } 
agent in your town, or write us for his name. ‘ 

F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. H 

New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston Savannah Pittsburgh 4 
i 

i 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, 
Kansas City Denver 
The oldest manufacturing firm in the United States. 
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Minneapolis ; 


Founded 1754 in New York 


Chicago 
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The New Waltham Wrist Watch 
th Disappearing Eye 


ch is no longer a fad. It is now one of the recognized 
h may be worn even by conservative people. 
he disappearing eYe makes it possible to wear the 
as a bracelet watch, and merely by closing the eye 
t gular watch whic -h can then be used as a chatelaine, 
ce. d 


ways in which a ‘ : 
The inventio 


ages of this watch are so obvious that 
the) speak for them sa quality” gift it is unlikely that any- 
thing quite so attr ti Pe ais to you this season. 

Jewelers and expert watch workmen know that Waltham movements 
will run more accurately) Jand require less attention than other makes. 
This excellence of ‘manufacture becomes eVen more important in small 
watches. If you have ever had experience with ordinary small watches, 
you will appreciate the need of a Waltham. - 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
E yj WALTHAM, MASS. 
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AT THE SAN FRANCISCO PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSI- 
TION WAS AWARDED TO WALTHAM WATCHES 


This is the highest award given and the only one of its class. 
Scientific tests prove the instrumental superiority of Waltham Watches. 
This is an outstanding fact conceded by horologists. 
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HE firm that does buy the 


best stationery it can pos- 
sibly get—how about it? 


Is the man who buys stationery by the ton— 
who thinks of it only in bulk—apt to be an 
advocate of better stationery? 


You never saw one who was. 


’ There must be some pretty thorough judgment 
somewhere that dictates the selection of such 
a paper as 


| x 


What influences the judgment that buys Old 


Hampshire Bond? 
Wouldn’t you be interested to know? 


We tell you ina booklet entitled ‘‘ Business 
Stationery’’ which we will cheerfully send 
you on request. 


It gives you just the line of reasoning fol- 
lowed by the firms who figure Old Hamp- 
shire Bond stationery a good investment. 
It will be a good thing for you to read this 
book—if for no other purpose than to use 

the facts in it to combat the arguments of 

the man who would sell you an even cheaper 
paper than you now think is good enough. 

A portfolio of sample sheets of Old 
Hampshire Bond will be included with 

the booklet, if you desire it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CoO. 
SoutTH HapLey Fatis, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in 
the World Making Bond 
Paper Exclusively 
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and we exulted very much in its conven- 
ience. Such a high ridge rope makes a good 
drying line too. Cut out the front pole—it 
isinthe way. Stretch theridge by two poles, 
rigged shear-fashion, and spread wide as 
the tent at the bottom. 

Next fall we plan a more ambitious camp 
for our quail hunt, though it means an ex- 
tra boat. We are going to have two tents— 
one a wall tent for the cooking, and the 
other, somewhat removed, for the sleeping 
purposes of men and perhaps of dogs— 
always our dogs shall sleep as warm and 
dry as ourselves. Between the two tents 
there will be a long fly, which will act as a 
roof in time of rain. We figure that we can 
run our stovepipe out at one side of this and 
go on with our cooking operations in per- 
fect comfort in any weather. The entire 
three structures of canvas will be supported 
on one continuous wire rope. If we needed 
two ridge ropes—one for the tents and one 
for the fly—it would be perfectly easy to 
make them of wire. Wherefore, gentlemen, 
always have this little bundle of soft an- 
nealed wire in your camp bag. 

In a country hotel one sits yawning for 
the evening in a crowded, smoky, over- 
heated office room, and goes to bed in a 
cold, underheated room with a poor bed in 
it. In the average farmhouse there is little 
privacy, and generally too much heat and 
too little air. In camp the ventilation is 
always perfect, the fire is quite as you like 
it, and the food—no unimportant matter— 
is better in camp than it is in the average 
country farmhouse or the average little 
hotel. 

At least we could find game enough in 
our travels to supply our own small needs. 
Thanks to a very efficient coon dog we 
usually had squirrels and rabbits enough 
for our stew kettle. Sometimes we could 
add quail to the stew kettle. Sometimes we 
could broil a quail—or, forsooth, even fry a 
quail. There was an occasional possum— 
and one bee tree. To be sure, breakfast in 
camp is mighty apt to be bread, bacon and 
coffee; but then there are other meals be- 
sides breakfast. 

In our own case we conducted a very 
well-ordered Brunswick stew day after day. 
This we made up of all sorts of tinned vege- 
tables, bits of bread, additions of corn meal, 
tomato soup, chili con carne, and so on. 
We had a little game sauce along for sea- 
soning; and, all in all, we fancied that 
the product of our stew kettle really was 
good human food, what with the game we 
were able to add toit nowand then. Bread 
we ignominiously bought in villages or at 
farms. 

On a hunt of this kind one sometimes is 
puzzled to find dog feed. We had three 
dogs, each with avery fair working appetite. 
We found that the meat dog would eat raw 
muskrat or raw rabbit and that one of the 
bird dogs would eat raw squirrel or raw rab- 
bit. The other was a little bit supercilious 
about such things at first, but finally came 
to the assimilation of rat, squirrel, rabbit, or 
almost anything else—a dog eats more than 
a man when hunting every day. 


The Cowpuncher’s Bed 


Once, on the bank of a river, we picked 
up a loose stew kettle that somebody had 
left unchained, and by means of this as a 
dog kettle we fabricated abundant feed for 
our canine friends. We made this more or 
less out of corn meal, with additions of such 
fresh meat as we did not need ourselves. 
Each of us learned how to carve a rabbit 
with a hatchet in the dark, in a manner 
entirely satisfactory—to a dog at least. 

Corn meal is very excellent feed for dogs. 
The great bear packs of the South custom- 
arily were fed from the great dog kettle of 


| corn-meal mush out in the front yard of the 


plantation. When you are making corn- 
meal mush for your dogs be sure to boil the 
water first, and then stir in the meal slowly 
until it is of the consistence of a thick mush. 
In this way the meal will be thoroughly 
cooked, and not otherwise. We made it a 
practice to feed our dogs in the morning 
when we could, and every evening whether 
we could or not—a hunting dog gaunts 
very quickly unless well fed, and ours were 
traveling hard, following the boat round 
the countless river bends. 

When speaking of beds in camp one 
ought not to overlook that most useful of 
all camp articles, the tarpaulin, or heavy 
canvas waterproof, in which the cow- 
puncher is accustomed to carry his bed roll. 
The way to make a tarpie bed is this: 
Spread out your canvas at full length— 
fourteen feet. In themiddle ofitand toward 


engraving that lets down and b 


» 2 
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one end, within a foot or so, lay down: 
bed as you intend to lie in it. Spread 
blankets out full width, and also full len 
not folded. Now draw up the free en 
your tarpie. The foot of your bed will 
in the bight of your canvas. The upper 
of the canvas will stick out beyond the | 
end a couple of feet perhaps; y u can. 
that over your head if the wind blows 
there is rain. a 
Your bed thus far is only half made. | 
do not use the snaps and hooks, w 
would only partly keep the air from get 
in at the edges of your bed. Hook on 
two if you like at the top on the side w) 
your back is going to be, toward Ww 
only to keep the end from slipping do 
Now go to the foot of your bed and |i 
up with one hand; and with the other h 
fold it under, doubled canvas, blankets 
all, clear under the bed, to a len 
two-thirds of the entire bed—do 
fold under the canvas and blankets ti 
length on the side toward the wind, — 
peat this process on the other side. 


Packing the Tarpie Bed - 


You now have a bed that is folded un 
you for most of its length on both si 
You can roll round in it all you like and 
covers will not come off of you. No w 
and no water can get in through the he; 
canvas and the fold of the blankets. } 
can make the upper end open on one ; 
as you like and can snuggle the blank 
round you as you like when the night gr 
colder or the rain grows wetter. You ne 
will roll out of your bed clothes. — 

This is the proper cowpuncher’s b 
and I think it is the best ever devised 
the out-of-door man. There is no sleep 
bag worth mentioning in the same bre 
withit. In the morning the cowpuncher: 
ventilate his bed, can dry it if he likes at: 
time, and yet can always keep it clean : 
compact. = 

A very sloppy cowpuncher might, in: 
ing up his bed roll in the morning, sim, 
roll his whole bed together and tie it loos 
with a rope, throwing the bundle into ' 
wagon. That is not the correct way to 
Spread out your tarpaulin at full len; 
again. Spread your blankets in the mid 
toward one end. Fold from each side 
ward the middle. Bring up the free end 
the tarpie and fold in from each edge o 
theblankets. Roll the wholeintoacylind 
Tie it up with a short rope by means 
what is known as the express knot—wh 
does not slip at the crossings—and finis! 
up with a slipknot, which will come lo: 


But suppose you are in camp or or 
hunt where there is no wagon transpor 
tion, and are obliged to carry your 
pack horse. How shall you do that? 
tarpie rises perfectly to this occasion al 
Spread out your tarpie as before, full leng 


Lay your blankets full width in t 


your tarpie together, the hooks snapp 
into the rings on each side to keep it fr¢ 
slipping. Fold it in from each side, prote 
ing the blankets with the folded | 
You now have a full-length narrow 
not rolled. Take this, one-third as wide 
your blankets, and protected by the doul 
canvas against all perspiration from t 
horse, as well as from all dirt or rain, 4 
throw it across the back of Be! pa 
horse—if he will let you. If he will not 
you you will have to do it anyhow. Ni 
cinch this in place by what the cowpunct 
calls the stirrup hitch. Your bedeel 7 
dry unless your horse shall be submerged 
quite a while when making a bad os a 
it will come into camp if your horse do 
What is the secret of the keen delig 
every man feels in utilizing for camp Pt 
poses such means as he finds about him 
the time? I suppose it is because we | 
like to think we have succeeded; ike. 
think we have done something hard; i 
to think we have prevailed in life. We ¢ 
to accomplish difficult things, i a 
wilderness, by the use of our own fac 
As to the home surroundings, oe 
problems have been solved mostly by 
landlord or the janitor. You can 
folding bed made out of a piano, 


Empire dining table, and kitch 
that can be used as parlor ornam 
that isnotso much fun, I donot kn 
you can raise a good man 1 
heated flat any more than you ¢ 
good tree in a flat—and I kn 
not have a good time there. — 
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Now the Detroit &lectric 


dominates the enclosed car field 


sh ER TO SE eS 


Today more purchasers of enclosed Stop for a moment—if you will—_— Then, we lowered the cost of oper- e aif 

2 cars buy Detroit Electrics than and consider what it means to ation. Owners of Detroit Elec- | 

any other one make—either of hold top place in the enclosed trics—men who have driven {= | 

4 gasoline or electric type. car field. Consider what it im- other types of cars—say they | GH 

y plies about the Detroit Electric. find their upkeep cost 30% to ob nese \ 

= To the serious-minded seeker after Consider what big things we 50% less. In every detail, in | & q 

Ci the truth about motor car values must have done to win this every feature, we made the De- bela @ 

ASML fe this marked : public preference triumph. troit Electric strong, dependable, heled ts if 

Bie] | for the Detroit Electric is of ex- { powerful and modern. He ES i 
= ant treme significance. First, we took the electric-powered a 

= : automobile out of the “Merely a And we retained all of its beauty of line, be i iF 

z #o For it vce ny a mcs single Woman’s Car” class. We gave all of its Cee all of its luxury, [ 

an group of enclosed car buyers in : a is its comfort, its driving safety and sim- He) kK . 

: America, after mature delibera- a tisaees bares capacity. We plicity. So that those who buy De- Bi | RO 

j ; q 3 gave ita mileage of from 80 to troit Electrics today buy not merely a Nit) ae : 

& tion, has reached the conclusion Fr meer Ne Ww . merce a he L LaaG i 

that the Detroit Electric offers 90 miles on a single charge. : Pea a ried propre coe Wey eo” d 


but a car for both men and women— nel tit 18 


gave it greater power. We gave 


the supreme degree of enclosed a real family automobile for all-year 


: other enclosed car such overwhelming 
tric. endorsement ? 


: 

’ 
= E car development. it greater speed. use. 

‘ And the Detroit Electric has won Today, of course, there are some aioe ved ni again eee coer ay fact 

4 y * : » : that the largest single group of en- 
: its way to this place of act hee who still regard the electric closed car buyers in America, after 
F i nence purely by reason of its car as “merely a woman’s car. carefully weighing the evidence, is of 
: : merit. When it entered the en- But they are men who have xe Seen that the pe cer iectay 

: : 2 c t tex t t. 
closed car field it faced the com- Rader tidde) ee ea oitw eles: offers the best: investmen as any 
e 


petition of half a hundred manu- 
facturers. Of these a dozen or 


more were strongly entrenched. Next, we increased Detroit Electric We urge you to see the nearest Detroit 
Electric dealer and let him arrange a 
demonstration. You will find him the 


, i eficiency. We improved, and 
So at first the Detroit Electric held 2, P 


Se AE 


> about the bottom place. Now refined, and developed it, till we responsible dealer in your town. 

ae |e Detroit Electrics rule. And no achieved Met automobile that will 

A man, we believe, will question give unfailing, unflagging, unfal- A nderson Electric Car Co. 
their nght. For Detroit Electric _tering service 365 days in the Mak Pesrolrhecers 
superiority is a visible, provable year, and for 98% of all the trips on x ee lage ‘ 
fact. you will undertake. Detroit, - - Michigan 


World’s ar Gg Builders of Enclosed Automobiles 
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How Will Your Teeth Be At 60? 


Unless you care for your 
teeth as they sAou/d be cared 
for, Time takes from them 
its certain tolls Acide 
Mouth’’ and decay, wmless 
prevented, work their de- 
structive way. 


To keep your teeth sound 
and white and gleaming as 
the years roll on, use Pebeco 
Tooth Paste twice daily 
and visit your dentist twice 
yearly. Pebeco will help you 
ward off ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ and 
the sure decay it brings. 


Never forget this fact — 
‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ is the esti- 
mated cause of 95% of all 
tooth decay. It is said that 


nine out of every ten persons 
have *‘Acid-Mouth.’’ Don’t 
think that you can escape 
this foe to good teeth. Use 
Pebeco — it counteracts 
*‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ comes and 
works in secret. It weakens 
the enamel and opens the 
way for bacteria of decay to 
enter the soft interior of the 
teeth. 


The teeth of the young 
usually are strong. Pebeco 
helps keep them so. If you 
would have your children 
grow up with sound, white 
teeth, teach them to use 
Pebeco regularly. 


TH PAST 


Send for free‘‘Acid-Mouth” 
Test. Then turn to Pebeco 
in time. 

Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers 


Mailed Free 


The Test Papers will show you whether 


you have ‘“Acid-Mouth’’ and how Pebeco 
counteracts it. The trial tube of Pebeco will 
show you how a real dentifrice tastes and 
acts. Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, re- 
moves unpleasant odors, purifies the mouth 
and gives a delightful feeling of freshness 
and keenness to the mouth. Pebeco is sold 
everywhere in extra large sized tubes. Use all 
you want, but only one-third of a brushful 
is needed at atime. Therefore Pebeco saves 
money as well as teeth. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


122 William Street, New York 


Canadian Address: I and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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sculiar merit, commands its own price. 
‘eneral way when you speak of a cir- 
Srformer’s salary and why he or she 
- and leave out those who are abso- 


4 


ars, you find that unlike people of the 
jow world, their value is based upon 
umber of acts in which they double. 
I write I have in mind Lucia Zora, 
as for some years back been a feature 
‘tion of one of the largest circuses. 
ee the performance with a cageful 
;—that is, a cageful of lions and tigers. 
‘an hour afterward you see her per- 
ag with the great herd of elephants. 
+ know any other way to describe her 
-o say that she is a woman of tremen- 
‘personality, and as a drawing card 
‘sibly worth as much as almost any 
‘n connected with the big top. Or take, 
tance, Irene Montgomery, who works 
» swinging ladder, fills in with a bare- 
ict, rides high-school horses and drives 
m. Of course, in the circus world 
are several women like her, but 
are the valuable ones because they 
e relied on no matter what happens. 
» pay of the executive staff differs 
y. The manager with the show usu- 
ats so much for the season or is hired 
> year, because when the show reaches 
r quarters work starts all over again 
ready for the next season. The treas- 
so is paid by the year; ticket-sellers 
> week, getting all the way from thirty 
y dollars. The kid-show men usually 
on percentage although of course some 
Jat arrangements as to pay. The star 
agents are paid all the way from a 
‘ed to a hundred and fifty dollars, a 
] allowance being made in most cases 
tertaining expenses. 
2m come the boss hostler and boss 
sman. The latter is responsible for 
ecting and taking down of the big top 
ll the other tents. Moreover, he must 
nan possessed of considerable execu- 
ibility, able to make men work and, 
: all, to respect him. Absolute disci- 
nhis department must be maintained; 
the supreme arbiter, and if his orders 
yt carried out he usually knows how to 
2e them. 
2 boss hostler has control of all the 
3, but usually pays most of his atten- 
o the draft stock. Under him he has 
uty who is called “boss of the ring 
”’ which means that he exercises a 
il supervision over the horses that 
dart in the performance. A stock car 
ly carries about twenty-two horses, 
most in use being built along the 
of the palace stock cars one sees pass- 
rer the railroads attached to ordinary 
t trains. Each team of baggage-stock 
3 two trips from the railroad to the 
xcept of course where the roads are 
in mud or badly cut upon the grades, 
extra teams have to be hooked on. 


e Health of the Circus Horse 


ne circuses carry a veterinary sur- 
but in most cases the boss hostler 
his own remedies, which in years of 
lence have proven efficacious for the 
us ailments to which horses are sub- 
And apropos of this, it might be stated 
sickness is the exception rather than 
ule among the stock of the circus. 
ve often been asked about this by 
rnment purchasing agents and horse- 
throughout the country. They all 
‘that when they purchase a number of 
s and ship them, the losses from car 
, pink-eye and other ailments fre- 
‘ly offset the profits. I think that the 
n the circus horse happens to be so 
hy can be traced to the fact that al- 
th the changes in feed and water are 
every day, he is not put in strange 
tuffy stables when he arrives in town. 
‘oes not eat out of old mangers that 
been used for generations, the wood- 
of which is impregnated with all 
ler of microbes. But instead he is 
odin a tent, eats his hay off the ground 
us Oats from a clean canvas cloth. 
th very few exceptions, everybody 
the circus “makes’’ the parade, but as 
2 concession a clause is permitted to be 
ted in the contract stipulating that the 
mer shall not be asked to go in the 
t spectacle. The exception is usually 
‘In the case of the star riders, and per- 
with the big circus would not extend 
ore than five or six people. With the 
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small circuses, in order to make a good 
showing, naturally everyone must parade. 

When one speaks of the parades one is 
often asked why all circuses have them. 
True, they cost money, use up parapher- 
nalia in the wear and tear and take much 
time. All I can say in answer is that the 
American public has come to expect a free 
show and won’t have anything else. Some- 
thing like a decade ago one of the biggest 
circuses inthe country cut out the parade, but 
its business fell away to such a marked de- 
gree that when it came round on the fol- 
lowing year it staged the biggest street 
parade ever seen in the show business. Oh, 


yes, Sam and Mary still want to count the | 


elephants, and Bill Spivens enjoys sizing up 
the pretty girls on horseback, and all the 
kids want to follow January and the clown. 
Everyone crowds the sidewalks to hear the 
musical rainbows that the nine separate 
and distinct bands are smashing across the 
atmosphere. 

When we speak in our own vernacular of 
the daily expense with the circus we call it 
the “‘nut.”? It’s a common thing to hear 
two circus men talking over some town 
that had been visited and hear the one say 
to the other: ‘‘ Did you get off of the nut?” 
by which he means to ask was sufficient 
taken in to pay the expense of running the 
circus in that particular town. 


Easy Lessons in Circus Talk 


Part of the unwritten law of the circus is 
that everyone who joins out in the spring 
shall finish the season unless discharged 
for cause, and this is very frequently re- 
ferred to by troupers when applying for a 
position. The most salient argument they 
can use is the simple assertion: ‘I never 
walked away in the middle of the season.” 

We don’t say So-and-So left the show at 
Chicago, when speaking of anyone having 
severed his connection with us. We say 
he “‘walked away at Chicago,” and a pecu- 
liar thing about it is no one on the outside 
can find out why he walked away. If you 
ask, the reply will be, ‘‘Oh, I guess he got 
tired,’’ and that’s as far as you will ever get. 

In describing where some performer or 
trouper is, they don’t say he is with the 
Barnum show; they will say he is “over 
on”’ the Barnum show. If you ask where 
he was last summer they will tell you he 
was “over here”’ last summer. 

The seats in the circus that are especially 
set aside are called the reserves; all the 
other seats not so preémpted are called the 
“blues,” taking their names from the color 
which the stringers and planks are painted. 
If you see two circus men talking, and one 
remarks, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to play Nodville 
this season, because they boosted th’ 
‘reader,’’’ he means that the circus license 
has been put too high. A purse is called a 
“leather’’; a “low pitch” is where a street 
faker or balloon man sells his wares from 
the street or sidewalk; a ‘“‘high pitch” 
where he does business from a buggy or 
wagon. When we say, “‘I recognized you,” 
or at least should so express ourselves, we 
make it shorter and say: ‘“‘I made you as 
you come on th’ lot.” 

Now although the circus handles about 
as much actual money, day in and day out, 
as almost any institution that I know of, 
I never heard of a circus treasurer being 
under bond, and so far as I know it is not 
recorded that any of them was ever short a 
nickel in his account. Many times there 
has been as much as twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars in cash in the safe, and I can 
remember only one instance in which a 
circus wagon was robbed. 

The performers are usually paid on Sat- 
urday. They come to the wagon and get 
their money in envelopes just as the em- 
ployees of an office, store or a big news- 
paper. A great many of them leave the 
larger part of their salary with the circus 
treasurer, and do not draw it until the 
day that the circus closes; because, taking 
them as a class, they are forehanded people, 
and make preparations for the four or five 
months that they are not working. 

Some of the star performers have beauti- 
ful homes, and when we consider the sala- 
ries they receive, which would seem to pale 
into insignificance alongside those paid to 
movie actors and vaudeville stars, it must 
be remembered that the people of the circus 
work anywhere from thirty-three to forty 
weeks every season, with all their living ex- 
penses and transportation paid in addition 
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o The Most Popular Shoe inthe World,— Why ? 
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PRIDE of purpose actuates the build- 
ing of Regal Shoes from the choosing 
of materials to the finishing touch— 

the determination to make shoes of best 

quality that can be offered for the price. 


Twenty-five years’ experience in the mak- 
ing of shoes has taught us Aow—how to 
perfect machinery, how to train work- 
men, how to insure values and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


By reason of manufacturing efficiency, col- 
lective purchasing power, national distri- 
bution and a world knowledge of style requirements, Regal 
supremacy is established and maintained. 


The proofs are the Spring Lines now shown in Regal Stores 
from Coast to Coast. They are object lessons in good shoes. 


Lyric Georgette Pump 
$4.00 


Russet Calf Vamp, White Calf Quarter; 
also made in Midnight Blue Vamp, 
White Kid Quarter; also all Patent 
Leather; all Black Calf; all Black Kid; 
all Havana Brown; all Pearl Grey. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street 


Shoes sent prepaid 
by Parcel Post on 
receipt of price. 


Boston, Mass. 


Buy a 
Whole Ham 


— for Easter 
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“ For there is no feeling, except 
perhaps the extremes of fear 
and grief, that does not find 
relief in music.” 


The Player: pins that is all ut human 
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places this sweet solace within the ability 
of all. It gives expression to whatever feel- 
ing is surging within one because it is con- 
trolled by and responds to whatever feeling 
moves the performer. 
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Sold by responsible dealerseverywhere. Write to nearest address and 
we willsend youan interesting book, “‘ The A BC ofthe Manualo’’, and 
arrange for you to hear this ingenious instrument wherever you live. 


GheBaldwin Piano Company 
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CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive Street 665 Fifth Avenue 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 


18 N. Penn’a St. 


425 S. Fourth Ave. 
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Automobiles 
and 


Insurance 


Most people think of automobile insurance as an old form of protection adapted to a 
modern invention. As a matter of fact, the self-propelled vehicle is older than most forms 
of insurance. A Frenchman drove a steam carriage in the days of Marie Antoinette. An 
Englishman was arrested for joy-riding in 1802. In 1815 the directors of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company were amazed to see a steam locomotive snorting through the 
streets. We are not told whether they ever considered this strange contraption from 
an insurance standpoint. But we do know that almost before the motor car had ceased 
to be an experiment the Hartford Fire Insurance Company was offering automobile 
policies. Today you can insure yourself from every risk of a motor car through the complete 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO 


Any agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
acting in conjunction with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Company, can sell you complete protec- 
tion from loss to yourself or car through fire, collision, 
theft and personal liability. 


Representatives of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company, acting in conjunction with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, sell the same 
complete automobile protection, as well as all other 
modern forms of bonding and casualty insurance. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 


Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in which you may be 
interested. Mail it to us and we will send you full information. 


_ Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company (Service Department P-4), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon, 


O Fire O Burglary D Auto Liability O Race Horse O Sprinkler Leakage 

O Accident LO) Bonding 0) Auto Collision O Parcel Post 0 Salesmen’s Samples 

O Health O Elevator CO Auto Theft OD Live Stock O Live Stock Transit 

D Hail O Tornado D Auto Fire 0 Golfer’s Policy O Employer’s Liability 

D Rent UO Marine CO Plate Glass OO Registered Mail O) Workmen’s Compensation 
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to their salaries. When you figure it that 
way it is perhaps the most lucrative end of 
the amusement business. 

I have, perhaps, gone considerably out of 
the way from the straight narrative to give 
a good deal of the inside information re- 
garding the direction of the circus. 

Morse and I made an auspicious start in 
the early spring, and played without run- 
ning into any opposition until we entered 
Illinois. There the report of an abundant 
crop seemed to have gathered all the cir- 
cuses, big and little, like flies to a molasses 
barrel. We evaded as many of them as we 
could, practically forsaking our original 
routing and wildcatting it as nearly as we 
could. But it was impossible to dodge them 
all, and at Clinton, Illinois, we were billed 
to play day and date with the Hare & 
Haggerty Consolidation. Then began the 
first real fight we had for recognition from 
the standpoint of publicity. 

Both shows sent flying opposition bri- 
gades away ahead of time. There were no 
restrictions on the amount of paper to be 
posted. It was simply a case of plastering 
everything where permission could be ob- 
tained; or even if it was not, the billposters 
frequently took a chance and decorated 
private property with our astounding an- 
nouncements. 

When both sides had finished the whole 
landscape was lit up like a centenarian’s 
birthday cake. After that we resorted to all 
kinds of tricks and schemes to outwit each 
other. In the dead of one windy and stormy 
night our forces sallied forth and tore down 
almost every bit of the enemy’s paper. Of 
course the blame was laid on the elements, 
but that was too transparent for the en- 
emy. They doubled back and covered every 
sheet of our paper in sight with theirs. Two 
days later our men retaliated, but the op- 
position had left watchers, and a free fight 
ensued which sent four billposters to jail and 
three to the hospital. The policy of watchful 
waiting had a real kick to it in those days. 


The Lady of the Milk-White Steed 


But all this battling and excitement was 
good advertising. Through the surround- 
ing country the news got about that two 
circuses, deadly enemies and at swords’ 
points, would visit Clinton on the same 
day. The air was full of rumors as to what 
would happen then, and although I was in 
the advance I doubled back to the show to 
participate in the proceedings. 

I had not seen Irene since the previous 
winter, but gathered from the press notices 
and announcements on the billboards that 
she was a member of the Hare & Hag- 
gerty organization. I had a special reason, 
therefore, for wanting to be in Clinton. 

The opposition pitched their tents on the 
west side of town and we occupied a lot 
east of the main street. Both circuses ar- 
rived on time, but the question of who 
would parade first had not been decided. 
Our idea was to parade last, in order that 
the crowd would follow us back to the lot. 
Eleven o’clock came and still our rivals did 
not make their appearance. Our parade re- 
mained lined up on the side street waiting 
for the word, and it was high noon before I 
made up my mind that we would have to 
start in order to be back in time for the 
afternoon performance. 

I was mounted and led the way down in 
the direction of the main thoroughfare. As 
we approached we could hear the bands of 
our rivals. I confess I forgot all about the 
day and its object as I rode along. To be 
truthful, my mind was entirely occupied 
with other matters of a more personal 
nature. I was wondering if I should see 
Irene, and if I should have an opportunity 
to speak with her. 

As we turned the corner to head down 
toward the business section of the town 
the parade of the other circus wheeled in 
from the opposite direction. Their eques- 
trian director was leading, but behind him 
rode a girl on a milk-white horse, carrying 
the flag which heads every circus, big or 
little, all over the American continent. It 
was Irene. 

For a moment or two the rival factions 
halted, confronting each other, because the 
way was so narrow that one had to give 
place. As we sat there mutely debating 
who would break ground first, Irene looked 
upandsmiled. I forgot all about that bloom- 
ing circus parade, opposition and every- 
thing else. I spurred my horse over and 
took my place beside her. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of 
articles by Mr. Yates, giving his circus reminis- 
cences. The third will appear in an early number. 
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The American Figure— 
The. American Taste— 
The American Climate. 


ie three must be studied 


in designing clothes for 
Americans. All three are 
studied and perfected in 


Brandegee—Kincaid 


Clothes 


1—Body-lines adapted to the 
American figure, neither slouch- 
ily loose nor ridiculously tight. 


2—Manliness which avoids that 
effeminate look upon which 
American taste frowns. 


3—Weights suited to the climatic 
conditions of U. $, A., elimi- 
nating needless bulk. 


College Chap Clothes 


is the name of our Young Men’s 
Clothes. They have that smart 
metropolitan style in pattern and 
cut that Young America demands. 


Brandegee-Kincaid Clothes 


are probably sold in your town. If not, write 
us and we will send you the name of a dealer, 
together with a charming Portfolio of Spring 
Styles, including a complete and authentic 
“Dress Guide”? about what to wear and when 
to wear it—/ree. 


Brandegee, Kincaid & Co. 
New¥irk "Clothes a 


Tailor Shops at Utica N.Y. 
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You cannot WEIGH Resilience 


Pneumatic Tire is that which costs 
least and, so, is too often least appreciated. 

—To wit—the Air, which fills the Tire. 

The value of Air, for Tire purposes, lies not 
only in its great compressibility,—its spring- 
iness,—nor in its immediate distribution of pres- 
sure all over the Tire, instead of localizing it at 
point of pressure. 

It lies, too, in its ready conformance to the 
perpetually changing surface of the road. 

Reduce that readiness of a pneumatic Tire 
to thus conform in its shape, and you reduce 
its Value proportionately, no matter how much 
you increase its cost, or its price, to Consumers. 

Every unnecessary layer of Fabric put into 
a Tire Casing reduces the capacity of its walls 
to quickly conform and quickly resume shape. 

—To bend freely in the traction-wave of 
rolling Tires, with minimum waste of Motor- 
power and Gasolene. 

—To negotiate every pebble and every tiny 
rut, on the road, without transmitting Vibra- 
tion from these to the Car-Occupants and to 
Car-Mechanism. 


HIS concerns a Lost Viewpoint! 
The most valuable thing in a 


HE more layers of Cotton Fabric there 

are in a Tire Casing the stiffer it 1s, — 

the heavier, hotter and harder to 
drive, because harder to BEND. 

The more Jayers the more Friction be- 
tween them,—and the more Friction the more 
Heat, to disintegrate the Rubber adhesive be- 
tween Layers. 

Likewise, the more Layers the more it costs 
to produce the Tire, while thus LOWERING 
its Pneumatic quality, increasing its liability 
to puncture through stiffness, and reducing its 


Mileage through Frictional Heat and Traction- 
wave action. 

That’s Diamond Tire experience. 

And, that’s why Diamond Tires are built 
FLEXIBLE, Resilient, Conformable, and 
Springy,—without injurious “‘padding”’ of Car- 
cass with surplus layers of Fabric,—or “‘filling”’ 
of Rubber Tread with inert ‘“‘ballasting’”’ ma- 
terials, —for selling-appearance. 

Because, —it is not the Diamond aim to sell 
Tires on mere visualized ‘‘thickness” or to 
value them by the pound, but to market them 
on their ‘‘ Vet-Service”’ to Car-Owners. 

Diamond Tires are, therefore, stripped of 
all ‘““Adipose Tissue’’—that needless Bulk and 
Weight which is to Tires what Obesity is to the 
Athlete. 


ITAMOND Tires are Long-lived and 
Enduring. 


Because, they are so Pneumatic 
and Resilient that they ‘‘negotiate’”’ obstacles 
on the road, instead of fighting them with 
ponderous rigidity. 

The new black “Velvet”? rubber, in the 
Squegee Treads of 1916 Diamond Tires, will be 
found stretchy as a rubber band,— tough and 
close-grained as wire,—while being CLINGY 
to slippery places, thus affording Traction with- 
out excessive Friction. 

TEST OUT one set of these ‘‘ Fair-listed,”’ 
moderate-priced, Diamond Tires, and see how 
much farther your Car will travel,—per dollar 
invested in Tires,—how much more Luxury 
they give to Motoring. 

Through their exceptional Resilience they 
put “Pep” into Car-action, while reducing 
Vibration to a minimum,—as you shall see. 


SQUEEGEE 
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Nom-Skid Tires 
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ALESMANSHIP IS A FINE ART. 


It throbs with earnestness, energy 
and enthusiasm. 
It is infectious, hypnotic, well-nigh irre- 
sistible. 


It is apt, therefore, to interfere with 
calm, deliberate judgment. 


It has its dangers, as well as its allure- 
ments. 


A motor car should be selected in our ~ 


saner moments. 


It should be bought with an eye to the 
far future, rather than the rosy present. 


We should dwell upon unwelcome pos- 
sibilities, as well as immediate pleasant 
prospects. 


We should look at the shining, beautiful 
thing before us, in the light of twenty, or 
fifty, or a hundred thousand miles of 
service. 


We should listen to the voice of reputa- 
tion, rather than the engaging eloquence 
of the salesman. 


We should retire within ourselves, and 
inquire :— 


What do I know about this car; and 
especially, what do I know of the com- 
pany that builds it? 


And then: 


Is there another car of which I know 
more—built by a company of higher and 
wider repute? 


You should be able to recall such a car 
instantly—a car of which all men think 
well, and none speak ill. 


The moment your mind has gripped that 
thought—that there is a car which 
stands out above all others—then sales- 
manship has no power to impress you. 


You find yourself listening to yourself— 
and deaf to all else. 


You see a car which has come down the 
years with a clean escutcheon—hand in 
hand with honor. 


You say to yourself: In choosing this 
car I cannot make a mistake. 


| 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


ek felt very comfortable until he 
‘ed Mr. Walter Sessions waiting at the 
er, three drinks behind his regular ra- 
;and muttering cuss words, which gave 
- the shivers. Pranking with niggers 
different from having acrimonious 
sactions with white folks. _ : 
yerybody knows that Vicksburg is 
- on hills—hills crowding against hills, 
overtopping hills, hills north, hills east, 
south; there would have been addi- 
1] hills to the west except for the river, 
h is comparatively level. ; 
eksburg once earned a reputation for 
z inhospitable. Blue men expressed 
‘desire to get in, while gray men cor- 
y invited them to remain outside. 
‘ederate trenches semicircled the town, 
wing ragged crests from the river bank 
1e north to the river bank on the south, 
\bstinate half-moon of bayonets and 
on. Confronting this, the Federals 
- their lines, another bristling half- 
n facing inward from other crests. 
nd both lines lay valleys, ravines and 


Hundreds of those men are lying 


> to this day. 
irough fifty years of peace and pa- 
.e the Bermuda grass has sodded those 
trenches and embalmed the scars of 
jet. Roadways wind along the de- 
.d breastworks; grim-mouthed cannon, 
ver silent, now oppose each other across 
valleys; majestic memorials grace the 
t summits; bronze and marble and 
ite tell eternally their stories of thou- 
s who fought and many who died. So 
park is more than a park, more than 
ways, trenches and monuments; it isa 
bbing record of human courage and 
an passions, blazoned on our ancient 


azonry didn’t bother’ Zack. He 
ed to absent himself from Wad Grimes, 
held his hat, and from Walter Sessions, 
needed his bottle. For years, while 
ing on the Spottiswoode table, he had 
ned to discussions of the siege by Fed- 
_and Confederates until a scrambled 
tering of events leaked into his own 
. This he proposed to retail for cash— 


hopes. 

ick didn’t loll back like some pick-up 

‘customed to riding. He used his 

ue and explained: 

Now we’s aimin’ straight fer de park. 
. Dat’s Mount Heroden Church; dis 
to be Slaughter’s Hall, where dem 

ers done some dancin’; dat’s de new 

ie school—little mo’ it would ’a’ been 
1b outside o’ town. Cunnel say schools 
sidewalks ought to be whar folks kin 
t’em. Dis road jines de park. Lordee, 

1, you ain’t seed nothin’ yit!’’ 

ick kept gabbling and eying a bunch of 

‘s in his friend’s upper vest pocket. 
General’s stump was nearly smoked 
presently he’d be reaching for a fresh 

—or maybe two—in which case Zack 

id speedily discover what sort of man 

as 


Now, Gen’l, we’s arrivin’ to de Jew 
veyard; an’ den ——” 

lake this road.” His passenger nodded 
ird the south. 

Hole on, Gen’l; hole on! Don’t you 
to go up yonderway an’ see de Illinois 
iument? Dat’s de bigges’ tombstone 
t is. An’ Ole Abe, de war eagle what 
eggs—on de Turpentine Road? ... 
nkee, suh; thankee, suh!” 

he General produced two cigars, pass- 
one casually to Zack, and went along 
his own way. That’s the kind of 
he was! 

uuthward they hurried. Zack explained 
out a listener while his passenger gazed 
1 the gray men’s breastworks, their 
; and batteries. Several times Alec 
od the car while he examined a tablet; 
Jat a nod sped on again. After crossing 
’s Ferry Road the stranger became 
‘more absorbed in noting the confor- 
on of the ground, smiling at familiar 
marks that years were powerless to 
. Zack’s cigar fired up; his conversa- 
mill closed down. Alec ran the car and 
| the clock. 

\h! Here we are. Stop, please!”’ 
'veral hundred yards south of All 
ts’ College General Nicholls found 
t he had traveled far to see—a block of 
ite surmounted by a portrait bust in 
ize. He looked at it, first from one side, 
from the other—walked round to look, 
ped back to look, moved closer to look. 


Then he took out a diagram from his 
pocket, made a lot of figures, and looked 
some more. 

Zack sat disgustedly on the running 
board. 

“Alec, you can’t never prophesy ’bout a 
white man. He had plenty chance to hear 
me splain Gen’] Grant’s headquarters—an’ 
de war eagle what laid eggs. “Now he ain’t 
seed nothin’! Huh! Wastin’ all dis time 
on one li’l’ ole runty tombstone!”’ 

Neither of them glanced at the monu- 
ment that so engrossed their passenger’s 
attention or read its bronze inscription: 


EVERETT ROBB NICHOLLS 
COMMANDING BRIGADE 
LORING’S DIVISION 
MARCH 29—JULY 4, 1863 


Nor did the negroes notice a resemblance 
between that boyish face in bronze and the 
world-worn features of the living man. For 
Alec had suddenly thought of something 
that knocked tombstones out of his head. 

“Here, Zack; I mighty nigh fergot dis 
telegram.” 

“Tellygram! Who fer?” 

“For you; here ’tis on de back—‘ Zack 
Foster, in care 0’ Cunnel Spottiswoode.’”’ 

Together they puzzled it out: 


“Take Alec to National Park Hotel im- 
mediately and place car at disposal of 
Everett R. Nicholls. 

“BEVERLY SPOTTISWOODE.”’ 


Alec stared at Zack; Zack stared at Alec. 
United, combined and simultaneously they 
turned to stare at their passenger, who was 
seated on the grass and lost in reverie. 
They would have saved a lot of worriment 
if they had compared the name on the tab- 
let with the name in the telegram. 

“Disposal? Alec, what do Cunnel mean 
by disposal?”’ 

‘Disposal means go to dat hotel. Zack, 
you caught dis white man; now turn him 
loose. I’m goin’!”’ 

“Wait, Alec; wait! Us can’t leave nary 
High Gen’! out here by hisse’f.” 

ae rush ’im back to de Carroll an’ 

lect.” 

“All right. Go tell him to come on.” 

“Tell ’im yo’se’f.” 

Alec balked and grumbled until General 
Nicholls looked at his watch, rose, and 
drifted back to the car. 

“T’m ready, boys—hotel.” 

He climbed in at the rear door and shut 
it, leaving Zack to sit beside Alec and grab 
his cap. Alec burned the wind. Start! 
Whirl—whirl—whirl! Stop—and Zack 
faced Wad Grimes again. 

Old Reliable was lavishly consuming 
trouble; he might have spread it thinner 
and made it last longer. With plenty of 
worries already, Grimes flopped down on the 
middle of his mind. Zack sprang out before 
the ex-blacksmith could cross the street and 
hustled round to open the car door. 

“Well, Gen’l, here we is, Gen’l!’’—lay- 
ing emphatic stress on the ‘‘Gen’!”’ to dis- 
courage Grimes from laying hands on him. 

Alec fidgeted at the wheel, anxious to see 
his passenger pay two dollars and let him 
get away. But Zack wasn’t so anxious for 
Alec to see five dollars paid instead of two. 
He planned to lure the producer inside. 

“Dis way, Gen’l; dis way!’’—opening 
the hotel door; and the General followed. 

“Yas, suh; it’s jes’ five dollars. Dat’s 
all, Gen’l; onless, suh ie 

General Nicholls felt in his pocket. Out 
came two dollars, two more, and fifty cents. 
Zack extended his itching palm and craned 
his long neck to be sure Alec couldn’t see, 
when a bell boy ran up: 

“Telegram, suh—telegram.” 

The general tore open and read his mes- 
sage, considered a moment, turned back to 
the car, opened the door for himself and 
stepped in. Grimes stood too handy for 
Zack to risk the front seat, so he got in at 
the rear. 

“National Park Hotel!”’ 

Alec obeyed; he was going there anyhow. 

“Old Reliable,’’ the General inquired, 

*“possibly you know Colonel Spottis- 
woode?”’ 

“Who? Me? De Cunnel ——’” 

“Yes; Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode?”’ 

The car swerved as Alec’s fingers slipped 
and he glanced back to hear Zack’s answer: 

““Mebbe so, suh. ’Pears to me dere is a 
Cunnel by some sech name used to live 


“Watch for him as we go along.” 
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5, Stern & Co. 
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IL Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-M 
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manship 


1-ton . . $1020 
(With Express Body) 
144-ton 1575 
2-ton 1790 
2Y%-ton 2090 


DENBY MOTOR TRU 
DETROIT 


Denby standards permit only 
the highest quality of work- 


Denby prices are lower because 
of Denby superiority in design 
and manufacturing methods 


i 


TRUCKS 


FOR TIPRAIL OP PAVEMENT 


from every employé. 


CK COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
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Universal Shield 


Complete with brac 
f. o. b, Adrian, Mich. 


57 (2 


Dealers— 
Write for 
full infor- 
mation and 
the paying 
Page prop- 
osition. 


Cowl-Dash and Shield 
for Ford Delivery Cars 


Fits early models by cutting down dash—fits 
1915-16 i 
et Boag Ss Id 1 

owl-Dash an hield, complete, 
£0. bs Adrian: iMich.\.0 60 oaeeh < $20.00 

Body Builders—Get our special proposition. 


fakes your 
Commercial 


models without cutting. 
model. 


It will pay you to include this 
ommercial Cowl-Dash and 
Shield in your specifications. 
Manufacturers—We are 
prepared to make special 
INDIVIDUAL DIES of 
cowls with “ built-in"’ wind- 
shields for delivery cars of 
other makes where quantity 
will warrant die expenses. 
Consult our engineering de- 
partment. 


(| 
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Live on your 

porch by day— 
sleep on it by night 

Put up VUDOR Porch 
Shades at a cost of only a 


few dollars. They give 
shade, coolness, privacy. 


1916 Mo 


for 1915- 


| UNIVE 
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Replace the plain folding windshield furnished on New Ford cars 
with this handsome, up-to-the-minute Universal Shield, and you get 
real windshield beauty in addition to comfort and convenience in fair 
weather, and safety when it storms. 


Adrian, Michigan 


i> 
THE UNIVERSAL SHIELD 
FOR i 


THE 
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Universal Windshield 
16 Cowl-Dash Fords 


This shield is equal in every way to shields found 
on high-priced cars. 
strong and durable construction, with best plate 
glass. Furnished complete with brackets, making it 
easy to attach. Old shield is left intact, giving it 
ready re-sale value. 

Wealso make Conover Combined Cowl and Shieid 
for 1912, 1913,1914 and early 1915 Ford cars. Gives 
yourold Ford theappearance of latest 1916 15 00 
model. Complete, f. o. b. Adrian, Mich, } 5 


Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
Windshield Department 


Rain-vision, ventilating— 


" 
, 


Reenforced 


Porch Shades 


=)» 


have many advantages; among them— 


VUDOR Safety Wind Device prevents 

flapping in the wind, and does not 

have to be adjusted when you roll 
Shade up and down. 


Hough Shade Corporation 


228 Mill St. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


This Aluminum Trade Mark 
attached to topand bot- 
tom moulding; saves 
you from imitations, 
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| side o’ me. 
led Zack round to the front seat. 


“Cunnel ain’t in town; he’s gone—gone 
to Sherwood Plantation.” 

“Yes; but he got back on the five-forty 
train. This telegram is from him.” 

““Cunnel back? Cunnel in dis town?” 

“Must be waiting for me now at the 
National Park Hotel.” 

They were passing Crawford Street; the 
hotel was two blocks farther. Zack 
squirmed. 

“Hole on, Alec! Lemme git out—I got 
some bizness ‘ 

Alee never turned his head. 

“No you ain’t. You’s stayin’ right here 
wid me.” 

At the next corner they halted behind a 
street car. Zack stealthily opened the rear 
door. Alec caught his hand. 

“Not much, ole nigger! 
seat.” 

When they drew up before the National 
Park Hotel two scary-eyed negroes were 
afraid to look, but saw nothing of Colonel 
Spottiswoode. Alec wouldn’t let Zack get 
out, so General Nicholls went in and talked 
with the clerk. 

“Alec, what us goin’ to do?” 

“T ain’t bothered ’bout us doin’! Cun- 
nel’s goin’ to bend a ax handle over two 
niggers’ heads.” 

Zack felt chilly and his mouth went dry. 

“Alec, I got a bottle an’ needs a little 
drink.” 

“Better save dat; when Cunnel does his 
do you'll need whisky mighty bad.” 

“Alec, lemme go speak wid Cunnel 
fust?”’ 

“‘Lissen here, Zack; when Cunnel reaches 
fer dat ax handle you’ll be dodgin’ ’long- 
” Alec deliberately got out and 
“Now 


Jes’ keep yo’ 


den, we’ll nacherly stay togedder.” 

General Nicholls reappeared on the side- 
walk with the clerk. Both negroes heard 
the clerk say: 

“Yes, General; Colonel Spottiswoode 
has just left here, going to the Carroll. He 
telegraphed for his car to be placed at your 
disposal ” 

Disposal! Zack and Alec caught the 
word, and batted their eyes at each other, 

“Alec, dat’s de very same Gen’l what 
Cunnel dispatched you to git.” 

“Cunnel dispatched you. He ain’t said 
nothin’ to me.” 

“‘He’ll say a plenty when he hears what 
you done.” 

“All right, boys! Drive slowly and keep 
your eyes open for the Colonel,” said the 
General. 

The car moved northward. Zack hud- 
dled on the front seat, shriveling and 
shrinking until he was nothing but a cap, a 
pair of ears and rolling white eyes. Alec 
sat stiffly, bracing himself for what was 
bound to occur. Presently he saw the Colo- 
nel, half a block ahead. Alec promptly 
took the other side of the street and hur- 
ried, hoping to slip by. Zack likewise saw, 
and cowered, and hoped. Colonel Spottis- 
woode disappeared into Clarke’s bookstore 
and the negroes drew a long breath. 
They’d miss him. 

“Stop! Stop!’’—from General Nicholls. 
“There he is. Old Reliable, run in and tell 
him.” 

Certain ignorant persons maintain that a 
negro never thinks; that he is congenitally 
incapable of swift mental processes. 

Alee mechanically brought his car to a 
stand, while Zack started every mental 
process he had in theshop. First, he headed 
toward the bookstore and then returned for 
Mr. Walter’s quart—Alec might not act 
honest in a pinch. It was manifestly es- 
sential for Zack to keep the white folks 
separated pending his explanations. As he 
entered the bookstore it occurred to him 
that he carried the Colonel’s most influen- 
tial walking stick, which was verboten and 
would bring on more talk. 

“Howdy, Cunnel? Here’s yo’ walkin’ 
stick what you lef’ in de car. Some nig- 
ger’s goin’ to steal dis stick. I ain’t let it go 
out of my han’.”’ 

“Thanks. Did you get my telegram?”’ 

aS Sih ae 

“And found General Nicholls?” 

“Me an’ Alec had a time. He warn’t at 
de Park Hotel; us cotch him at de Carroll 
an’ give him a nice ride. He’s terrible* 
tickled over de way us treated him.” 

““That’s good! Where is he now?” 

“Waitin’ in de car.” 


April 22, | 


Zack trailed the striding Colonel, 
cinched his last detail as the two ¢ 
comrades were shaking hands. | 

“Cunnel, I never ’spicioned dis 
Gen’! ontil atter he sont me to hire h. 
car. Den I ’skivered he was yo’ frien’, 
nacherly telephoned for Alee ——” | 

Alec listened and shivered and pri, 
at the wheel, while Colonel Spottisy, 
greeted his old friend, laughing like q 

“Fine, Zack! Bully! Tumble in, j 
are going for the General’s baggage. , 
Everett; no trouble to send you direc, 
the train from my house.” 

The storm had cleared and suns. 
glorified a glad, glad world. Zack grir: 
expansively as he nudged Alec. 

‘““T tole you ’twould be all right ef I sy. 
wid Colonel fust. Now keep yo’ moufsh« 

Things were coming Zack’s way, }\ 
the corner he noticed several men mal 
jocular suggestions while two policer, 
dumped Mr. Walter Sessions on a dray: 
his periodical free ride—Mr. Walter hay 
absorbed his periodical load. Old Reli: 
chuckled: | 

“Dat lifts jes’ one quart off o’ my mi 
He won’t remember what nigger he s 
for dat whisky.” j 

Even Grimes, still waiting at the Carr 
held no terrors now, for Zack got 
bravely beside the Colonel, his bulwark: 
refuge and strength. oa | 

“Here, Zack; get the General’s bagg 
while I telephone Selina to cook us a gi 
supper.” 

General Nicholls beckoned his faith 
guide behind the cigar counter and slip; 
him a five-dollar bill. ee 

“This is not paying for the car; it’s} 
a little present because you talked so nic 
and explained things.” oe: 

“Thankee, suh! Thankee, suh!”—r 
ognizing the brand of white man tl 
wouldn’t tell on a nigger. “Dis is jes’ 
splainin’ an’ talkin’ nice?’ ae 

The General smiled and nodded tows 
Spottiswoode who was at the phone. — 

“Of course you won’t mention it?” — 

“No, suh! Not me! Ole Reliable ney 
blabs ’bout white folks’ bizness.” 

Zack edged toward the cigar counter 
get change so he could pay Alee a doll 
Then he stopped and considered, — , 

“Dat wouldn’t be actin’ square wid 
Gen’l! He gimme dis five for talkin’ ni 
Alec ain’t did no talkin’.” ao) ae 

Wadding the bill to a minimum 
stuffed it into his shoe, then pranced hi 
with the joy of just reward, Now he’dri 
home to a good supper and peace. 

The two white men had settled back 
the rear seat when the Colonel leaned ov 
the door: : > 

“‘Here’s a nickel, Zack, for street-car fat 
Stop by Teller’s and get some things th 
Selina ordered for supper. Hurry home 

And the auto was gone, vanished, eva 
orated, before Zack could catch his breath: 
gone—gone, leaving Zack to confront W: 
Grimes—to outtalk Wad—to outmaneuv 
Wad when his think-tank was drained | 
harrowing necessities! Instead of the b 
green car, with Colonel Spottiswoode stan 
ing between him and annihilation, the 
was nothing—absolutely nothing; whi 
paralyzed Zack so he couldn’t run. | 

“Hello, Wad! Isho’ is proud you waite 
here.” he 

“You is?””—dubiously. “How come? 

“Sh! I got a bottle o’ fine licker, wh: 
Cunnel bought for his own se’f. Le’s y¢ 
an’ me try it?” <a 

““Whar’bouts?”’ 

“Right back in dis alleyway.” E 

As evidence of his sincerity Zack perm 
ted Wad to tote the bottle. Wad selecte 
a dark corner and a comfortable box tos 
upon. While he was unwrapping the 2 
and examining the cork, Zack casual 
repossessed his hat, which interfered wit 
Wad’s free use of both hands. 

“Zack, how us gwine to open dis? 

“Ain’t you got nary knife?” 

““c No ” 


“Den I’ll step in here an’ borry a cork 
screw.” =e, 

Zack stepped—and kept stepping might 
lively. He stepped straight to the ee 
The packages were ready. He stepped int 
a street car, and chuckled: a ite 

“Huh! Whisky ain’t good for Mr. Wa : 
nohow. I reckon it’ll take two drays : 
carry Wad to jail.” sae 
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HE “€xide” Starting and Lighting Bat- 

tery is a real giant. 

Power, reliability and long life reside in this 
sturdy wooden box and express themselves 
in unfailing starting and lighting service. 

The “Exide” is the original and only Unit- 
seal battery—a battery without bulky sealing 
compound, with all available space filled with 
battery plates—the source of power. The 
battery with non-flooding filling plugs and 
tough, semi-flexible jars. 

It’s the highest priced battery on the 
market— costs most to make—least to use. 

A half million American motorists are 
today utilizing and applauding the “Exide” 
' Giants work. 

And behind this giant, guaranteeing his 


performance, stands the oldest and largest 
battery manufacturer in aan 


this country. TT ET 
y LOOK FOR |° xine | | 
Send for your copy of that THIS SIGN SERVICE 
valuable little battery biogra- { 


” © , ““YExide”’ Depots and | 
phy, “A Sure Start Assured. 4: ¥. Service Stations through- 
It’s free. © CO— 6) out the country. Let us 


send you a list of them. 
} 


Te 


THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


_ The oldest and largest manufacturer in this country of Storage Batteries for every purpose 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
‘ Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 
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Ghe Ki ey to Securit 


Contrasts 


The Old: Used chiefly to confine the victims of injustice. The New: Which safeguards the property of the peop! 


The contrast typifies the Changes of Time ) 
and the Progress of the Industrial Arts 


But many ancient forms still persist, some of which have their uses, and styles, adapted for every use, and of various grades and price 
and you must choose, when buying, between the old and the new, but each designed to be the best of its kind and for its intend 
better, and sometimes more expensive; between a needle and a purpose. Of course they are imitated, but no imitation has tl 
sewing machine; between a horse-wagon and an auto-truck; between mechanical perfection of the genuine Yale Product. That produ 
an old-fashioned lock and the latest and best product of the modern always bears the familiar Panel trademark shown below. If yc 
lock-maker, the Yale Cylinder Lock. are offered any lock which does not bear it, you may know therel 

For some uses common locks are good enough, but where real that you are offered a substitute. | 
security is desired, the best is none too good, and this implies that Yale Hardware, like Yale Locks, is the best of its kind; | 
you want a Yale Lock. They are made in endless variety of sizes design, material, workmanship and finish. 


Three of our leaders are shown below. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Works, Stamford, Conn. General Offices, No. 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


One of the many 
Yale Padlocks 
The ‘Yale Standard” 
line; sizes from 34 inch 
to 34% inches. A leader 
‘TTT for 30 years. Used 

_ throughout the world. 


The Yale Door-Closer 
(Blount Patents) 
Ensures silence, safety 
and comfort. The orig- 
inaland always the best 
Door-Closer. In use 
throughout the world. 
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The Yale Rim Night Latch No. 42 

Wu More widely known and used in every civilized 
country than any other lock ever made. For 
entrance and other doors wherever security is de- 
manded. The most popular lock on the market. 


For sale by all first-class hardware dealers 
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his is Your Kind 
of Invention, 
Mr. Mechanic 


“AONSIDER first the design and 

workmanship of this garment. 
_ Every part of it is perfectly fash- 
ed and fitted with the accuracy that 
shanical menlike. The ONE button on 


The 
~ Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


aally does the work of a dozen and 
s it better by eliminating uneven 
) edges and making a 
neat, trim job. Then 
remember that 
through the hours of 
a day’s work, there’s 
solid comfort in it for 
you—the comfort 
you get from the 
way any good 
assistant 
helps you in 
your work, 

, You can get 
this garment in 
nainsook, in 
knit goods, or 
in the famous 
Keep-Kool 
mesh, at the 
best haber- 
dashers’ and 
department 
stores every- 
where, but if 
you have the 
least difficulty 
send your size 
with remit- 
tance to the 
manufacturers 
at Albany, 
N. Y., and we 
will gladly 
supply you 
direct; delivery pre- 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


(Ten ways to gauge this 
garment) 

. Perfect comfort 

. Perfect fit 

. Time saved 

. Temper kept 

.No gapping 

.Quality fabrics 

. No bunching 

.No lost buttons 

.No torn buttonholes 

.Splendid workman- 


SOMONANPWHe 


PATENTED JUNE /6,/9/4. 


. PRICES 
Men's — Knitted or Nainsook, $1, $1.50, $2 
Boys’— (Knitted only) 4 50 cents 


alogue illustrating the complete li 

winter weights will be cA gl 
LD & HATCH KNITTING Co. 
jany Manufacturers New York 
BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 


Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE MAN NEXT 
DOOR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


at any woman at all. I reckon I don’t want 
to get married if I can’t marry her. Maybe 
it ain’t fair for a man at my time of life and 
way of life to think of marrying a girl like 
her. [reckonIbeenselfish. Ireckonmaybe 
you set me right.”’ 

“Where did you come from?” says Old 
Man Wright. 

“The South,” says he. 

“T know that; but what state?” 

“Kentucky,” says he. “I been living 
here a great many years.”’ 

“You're a gentleman, Mr. Henderson,”’ 
says Old Man Wright. “‘I wish things wasn’t 
just the way they are. But now, on the 
level, do you think we’d better say anything 
to Bonnie Bell at all about this here?” 

Henderson must of thought it over quite 
awhile. Then I heard him take a step or so. 
Maybe he picked up his hat. Maybe his 
cane knocked against a chair. He was so 
rattled, he had went in right the way he was, 
spite of William. 

“T don’t want to do anything that isn’t 
best for her,” says he at last. “I reckon 
maybe I ain’t a good-enough man to marry 
her. I reckon maybe you’re right, sir,” 
says he. 

Old Man Wright he don’t talk no more 
for alittle while. I heard them walk toward 
the door. Maybe they shook hands. 

“No,” says he at length. “Mr. Hender- 
son, I don’t reckon we’ll say anything about 
this to Bonnie Bell after all. Good-by, sir. 
I wish I could ask you to come here often.” 

““Good-by,”’ says he. 

I seen him go down the walk after a 
while. He forgot all about his car waiting by 
the sidewalk and walked half a block before 
he woke up. Of course he couldn’t come to 
see us no more after that. 

As for me, I didn’t have no friends either. 
Jimmie the hired man was about the only 
friend around there I cared much for, and 
now he was gone—fired, I supposed. Times 
got even lonesomer than ever. 

Bonnie Bell come in the room where I 
was setting one day, and she set down on 
the lounge and put her chin in her hand and 
taken a look out the window. I ast her 
what was up. 

‘ “Well,” says she, “I was just wondering 
about the seeds for them big flower beds 
we’ve been making,” says she. “I’ll be 
wanting to plant them next spring, at least. 
If I had some experienced man that knew 
about flowers now # 

“Why don’t you go down to the park,” 
says I, “and talk to some of them Dutch 
gardeners that raises the flower beds down 
there? They’ll know all about them things.” 

“Curly,”’ says she, “‘you’re only a cow- 
puncher, ain’t you?” 

un atisrall,. Saysel. 

“Well, that accounts for you not having 
no sense at all,’”’ says she. 

“Who, me?” says I. But she had riz up 
and went out mad—I couldn’t see why. 
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EALLY, that fence must of hurt the 
Wisners as bad as it done anybody else. 
Us having plenty of ground, our house wasn’t 
built so close to the line as theirs was. The 
fence must of cut off more light for them 
thanit didforus. Besides, when you looked 
at it from the street, unless you lived around 
there and knew about it, you’d of thought 
it was us built that fence to spite them and 
not them to spite us—it looked like part of 
our yard. 

Old Man Wright was running on what 
they called the Independent ticket that fall; 
there was three parties and the town was all 
tore up. Of course everybody knows there 
oughtn’t to be but just two parties—Re- 
publicans and Democrats. Me being from 
Texas, original, I don’t see why anybody 
should be anything but a Democrat; but 
Old Man Wright he had a way of picking 
out things. 

Well, they held the election along in 
November. I might of knew how it would 
come out. They ain’t done counting all the 
Wright votes yet over in that ward of ours. 
At about half past six they’d had time 
enough to count all the sufferedges that Old 
Man Wisner taken down in the silk-stocking 
part of that ward. At about half past three 
in the afternoon the papers come out with 
bulletins and says the ward was “‘ conceded 
to Wright.”’ I should say it was conceded! 
I conceded it, anyways, as soon as I knew 
he wanted to run. 
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HERE is one good 

merchant in your 

city who considers 
the satisfaction of his cus- 
tomers to be of greater ulti- 
mate benefit to his business 
than the extra immediate 
profit he might make by 
selling inferior clothes. He 
is the merchant who sells 


Smart Clothes 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 


Selec 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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G. & B. PEARL 


f Genuine 


Make Sure of by 
Looking for the Copper Wires and Round Tag 


JF you want the one screen material that ends paint and repair expense—that 
really resists rust, look for—ask for—and insist on genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth. 
To make sure of the real article look for the two copper wires in the selvage and the Round 
Tag bearing the name Gilbert & Bennett—you'll find them on every roll of the genuine article. 
The biggest selling branded wire cloth in America is G. & B. PEARL. Why? Simply be- 


cause in addition to being the handsomest screen made, it is the best wearing one—as near rust-proof as metal can be. 


GILBERT @ BENNETT $ 


SENG Yel 
JB ICN 
Wire CLtotH Ks 
While there is only one quality of PEARL— 
it is made in two weights—regular and Extra Heavy. 


Go to the best dealer in your town and judge PEARL 


for yourself. It represents real screen economy. 


Made in Two 
Weights—Regular 
and Extra Heavy 


For Permanently 
Screening Doors, 


Windows and Porches 


G. & B. PEARL is beautiful, smooth surfaced 


and absolutely sanitary—easy on the eyes and the longer 
it’s used the less visible it becomes. The one reason why 
imitations fall far short of the genuine lies in the fact 
that the metallic rust-proof coating of PEARL, which : , 
does away with painting and repairs, is a secret process, | Or—if you prefer—write our nearest office for 
exclusive with the Gilbert & Bennett Co. samples and booklet. 


The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells “‘PEARL.’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


(Established 1818) 
Dept.M,277Broadway, New York Dept.M,38S. DearbornSt.,Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. Wireton, II. Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE Samples and Booklet 


Address our nearest office 
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Blue annealed plates of Armco Iron, Because of workability 
for underground gasoline storage tanks, and rust resistance Armco 
are easy to work and to weld and they Iron plates are going into 
resist rust. big water tanks. 


This mine car of Armco Iron plates 
gives satisfaction because it stands 


The Value of Rust Resistance iis. """" 


Increases as the Weight of the Product 


The heavier and more costly a product the more important that 
it be made of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. 


Because Armco Iron resists rust, the Victor Safe & Lock Company, of Cincinnati, 
uses Armco Iron for the interior doors and other plate portions of its fireproof safes 
and for the linings and vestibules of its vaults. Armco Iron has also remarkable 
welding and enameling properties and takes a beautiful polish. 

Other manufacturers using Armco Iron plates in high grade products are the 
Kaustine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., makers of sewage disposal systems, and the Heil 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., for storage tanks for gasoline, oil and water. 

If you buy sheet or plate metal products it will pay you to know who uses Armco 
Iron in their manufacture. Write to us for information. 

If you are a manufacturer you should know the whole story of Armco Iron and 
how it cuts factory costs and losses and raises the quality of the product. 


Send for ‘‘Defeating Rust’’—Free Book 


It tells why Armco Iron’s rust resistance is not due to purity alone—though it is 
the purest iron made. Every phase of its manufacture, from the furnace to the 
shipping platform, is the object of scientific and conscientious care. Armco Iron 
is, therefore, the most nearly perfect in evenness and all the other qualities that 
form the basis of rust resistance. Send the Coupon for this story of Armco Iron. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Box 757, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assur- 
ance that iron bearing that mark is manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling Mill Company, 
with the skill, intelligence and fidelity associ- 
ated with its products, and —~mMERIGAN 

hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the 
highest degree the merit 
claimed for it. 
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The American Rolling Mill Company 
Box 757, Middletown, Ohio 

Please send me ‘‘Defeating Rust” and tell 


me why I, as a (Manufacturer—Consumer) 
should be interested’ in Armco Iron. 


Name 


Street__ 


Citys at State 


Three hundred thousand Victor Safes are in use—scattered over 
every country in the world. Armco Iron is used in Victor Safes 
and Vaults because it resists rust as no other plate metal can. 
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Well, sir, it was more like old times then 
than we’d seen since we moved in there— 
like the times when he was sher’f in the 
Yellow Bull country. The old man he come 
in a-laughing along about suppertime and 
under his own steam, and says he: 

“Bonnie Bell, your pa is going to be high 
in the nation’s councils right soon, because 
he is going to be alderman in one of the 
most important wards in this here town. I 
may be mayor some day; and when you’re 
mayor you're due to chirk up and think of 
being president—if you are a humorist. 
Also, your pa is hungry. Please get Curly 
and me all the ham shank and greens they 
is in the house. 

“And _ besides,” says he when Bonnie 


Bell was going out, ‘‘pull the front door wide : 


open to-night. Take the lock out and hide 
William where they can’t any of my horny- 
handed friends find him. They’ll be in here 
to-night, a bunch of them, to sort of cele- 
brate our glorious victory. There may be 
several bands along in here—I hope and 
trust so. I shorely am fond of music and I 
like bands. Whenever I get elected sher’f or 
anything I want the band to play—all the 
bands they is.” 

Well, that was some night! I was glad 
for once we had came to Chicago, for there 
is more bands in a town that size than there 
is in Cody. 

Old Man Wright he was more natural 
than I’d ever saw him for a long while. I 
don’t know if it was quite fair the way he 
done, because it ain’t held Christian to set 
on a man when he’s down. But what he 
done was to get that Dutch band with five 
pieces that played in front of our house 
every morning—they come in first. He 
stationed them at the side of the road right 
square in front of Old Man Wisner’s house, 
and he tells them to play everything they 
knew and then play it all over again, and 
keep on playing. We was setting eating 
dinner, enjoying their music as much as we 
could, when the leader of the band comes 
in; and says he: 

“Mein Herr, wir sind schon ausgeblasen.”’ 

“Ts that so?” says Old Man Wright. 
“Well, have a drink, and go out and begin 
over again—and don’t blow up again.” 

About now come the rest of the bands, 
six or eight or so, and back of them was the 
merry villagers. They filled up the whole 
street in front of our steps and in front of 
the Wisners, and up and down the row; 
and some of ’em stepped on Bonnie Bell’s 
new tulip beds in the yard south of us. 

““Unto them that hath is gave,’”’ says 
Old Man Wright, looking peaceful. “Like 
enough, most all the bands in this part of 
town’ll be here before long. Pore old Dave 
Wisner, he don’t seem to have no band; so 
Ill fix him up—he don’t seem cheerful, 
with his blinds down that way. Round up 
our bands, Curly,” says he, ‘‘and line some 
of ’em up in front of his house on the other 
side of the street. Get some of ’em and 
stand ’em up on our side of his fence. Make 
a line of ’em back to the boathouse. Tell 
“em to play on. I ain’t particular what they 
play. They won’t even need to play the 
same piece unless they want to; but keep 
*em busy—play everything they have and 
then repeat softly, and if they get tired feed 
em and give ’em something to drink. And 
tell Johnson, the precinct captain, when he 
comes about eight o’clock, to come on in 
with his friends, the whole gang—the door 
is open and there’s no strings on it, and no 
strings on the new alderman.” 

Old Man Wisner must of been enjoy- 
ing his life that evening while we was cele- 
brating our being alderman. Bonnie Bell 
she didn’t approve of this none, but she 
knew that when her pa was in one sort of 
mood she’d better leave him alone and let 
him have his way—there wasn’t no stop- 
ping him. 

After a while Johnson, the precinct cap- 
tain that had had this election in charge, 
he come in to have a talk with the new 
alderman—him and alot more. There was 
a good many hyphens up in his ward, and 
plenty of these folks was blue-eyed and 
had yellow hair, and some of ’em had long 
whiskers. On the whole they carried their 
liquor pretty well, and they had plenty. 
Old Man Wright was in his shirt sleeves— 
rolled up so that his freckles would show— 
and he had two or three cases of red liquor, 
and not a cork in the room! 

“So far as Sunday closing is concerned,’ 
says he, “‘it ain’t Sunday yet.” 

They taken something with the new 
alderman and hollered for a speech. 

“Men,” says he, ‘‘we licked ’em like I 
said we would—only more. I don’t ask 
any of you to show me how to make any 
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Marshall Field 
Was Right | 


Marshall Field founded 
his success as a retail dealer 
on twelve truths. One he 
called “The obligation of | 
duty.” | 


This store agrees with | 
Field. We realize our ob- 
ligation to the man who 
trusts to our judgment for 
the value he can’t see. : 


Clothcraft Clothes for me 
and young men—that lon 
wearing fabric and _thor- 
ough-going workmanship, 
built in piece by piece and 
step by step. 

The makers of Clothcraft also | 
believe in the obligation of duty. | 


For seventy years they have 
labored to improve medium- 
priced clothes by putting into 
added value the savings due to | 
better methods of manufac- 
ture. : 


Clothcraft sales justify our 
conviction that the dealer’s suc- 
cess goes hand in hand withthe | 
buyer’s satisfaction, | 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
ObraytlS SseIIS Abicetlt 
CLOTHCRAFT a 
: Ready 
710 ie $2 to Waar 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


The Clothcraft Store ! 
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in-One Oil 
2eps Tools in 
1 Condition 


hether you use tools much or 
, you want them to work smoothly 
ffectively when you do use them. 
S exasperating to fetch out your 
for a little household job and find 
Tusty, dirty and dull. 
e 3-in-One regularly on every 
—automatic drills, screw-drivers, 
> and bit, wrenches, saws, planes, 
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ition, 
the action parts of automatic 
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pe the blades of saws and edge 
with a little 3-in-One on a soft 
It absolutely prevents rust— 
s them clean and bright and pre- 
S the sharpness of the edges. 
eS Saws work much easier. 
pe the wooden handles of your 
, too—3-in-One cleans and _ pol- 
them. And put a few drops of 
One on your oil stone before using 
ou'll find it sharpens tools more 
ly and easily. 
n-One Oil is sold at all stores—in 
dandy Oil Cans, and in 10c, 25c 
0c bottles. Get it and you'll get 
Satisfaction out of your tools. 


FREE Write us and we will send 
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more money, for I’ve got enough. We made 
this fight on the Lake Electric Ordinance. 
The intention of the other gang was to hold 
up all you people that has homes of your 
own. Every one of you has to use electric 
light. It’s only right you ought to pay a 
fair price, but nothing more. Let me tell 
you that’s all you’re going to pay. I’ve 
bought into that company, and me and 
my bank crowd can run it. Let me tell you 
the prices will be right; don’t you worry 
about that none at all. For once you'll get 
a square deal here; or if you don’t, then 
elect some other man the next time.”’ 

“Hooray for our new alderman!”’ says 
Johnson, jumping up then. 

They all jumps up too. They had their 
glasses in their hands—plenty of men 
standing there in our ranch room, rather 
big men with yellow whiskers, a good many. 

About then Bonnie Bell she comes down 
the front stairs. She was all dressed up in 
silk, in a low-necked dress and a good many 
jewels on. You wouldn’t hardly of thought 
it was her pa standing in his shirt sleeves 
in the room. 

““Gentlemen,”’ says Old Man Wright, 
“this is my daughter.’ 

What them men did was not to compare 
them two at all. They just stood in line 
and every one of ’em raised his glass like 
she was a real queen; and they give her 
three cheers. Bonnie Bell she drops them 
a curtsy. 


At breakfast Old Man Wright was hun- 
gry, though he hadn’t been to bed. He set, 
with his hands in his pockets, and looked 
out at Wisner’s brick wall; and says he to 
me: 

“This here is going to be a changed ward. 
I ain’t in no man’s vest pocket. I ain’t 
done yet. This is just the beginning. But 
where’s the kid, Curly?” 

I went and found her. William was still 
hid somewhere—the night’s doings had 
grieved him plenty. She come in and set 
down by her pa. 

“Well, sis,” says he, “you see, your dad 
is getting some of them Better Things we 
come to Chicago after.” 

“Dad,” says she, pushing back a little 
way from him and looking into his face, 
“tell me something.” 

“What is it, Honey?” 

“The truth now—the truth.” 

“Yes, Honey.” 

“Did you sell out the Circle Arrow and 
come to town on account of me?” 

He didn’t speak at first. 

“Yes, I did, Honey,” says he at last. ‘I 
said I’d tell you the truth. That was why 
we sold the old ranch—so as you could 
come here. I wanted you to go as high as 
any American woman could go. We edu- 
cated you for that—we brought you up for 
it, Curly and me.” 

“We didn’t win, did we, dad?” says she, 
slowlike. ‘‘How is it done, dad?” 

“Gawd knows,” he says. ‘Tell me, sis, 
if we pulled out of here and went to some 
other town, would you be better? How 
about Kansas City?” 

“No,” says she. “‘Our feet ain’t headed 
that way. I won’t quit, dad.” 

“You'll break your heart first, and your 
dad’s?”’ 

“Yes, if necessary.” 

“All to break into them sepulchers?”’ 
He nods toward the Row. 

“No,” says she; “‘there’s a lot of things 
more worth while than that. These brick- 
and-stone houses are the trenches. They 
may be hard to take. But back of them 
lies the country, and it’s the country that’s 
worth while. 

“‘Ain’t you happy, sis?’ says he. 

“No,” says she, quietlike; “I’m not.” 

“Get out-of-doors,’ says he. ‘Do 
something—work at something! Look up- 
wards and outside, and don’t get to looking 
inwards,” says he. “That ain’t the way. 
Think what’s in the fields beyond.”’ 

“Life, dad,’ says she, slow; and it 
seemed to me like she was sad. “Life!” 

“Life?” says he. “Sis, what do you 
mean? Tell your old dad, can’t you?” 

She told him, then. She put her haid 
down on his neck. 

“Oh,” says she, ‘‘it’s all right for you 
two—you’ve got something to do—you 
can work and fight; but what can I do? 
What is there for me to do in all the world? 
And you tried so hard to make me happy!”’ 

“And you ain’t happy?” says her pa. 

“Dad!” says she. ‘‘Dad!’? And she 
went on crying down his neck. 

Ain’t women hell? I went on away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Not Cake, nor Candy 
But a Little of Each 


Two fragile wafers, enclosing 
a delightful layer of sweetened 


cream —that’s 


sand windows. 
no variety so great. 


Then there are 
Clover Leaves 
Perfetto 
Brandywine 
Veronique 


and other delicious 
Sunshine Bon-Bons 


for her. 
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uations. 


To reverse simply 
withdraw lever and 
re-insert with side 
marked ‘‘Lower’’ 4 
facing up. 


HIS superb Jack ap- 
peals irresistibly to the 
owner who takes pride in 


his equipment. Instantly 
adjustable to all cars. 


When you see either of these two Jacks in 
the tool box of your new car, it means the 
manufacturer has included your emergencies 
in his provisions for your comfort. 

Otherwise go to your local dealer. 


THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York: 50 Church Street 
Chicago: Peoples Gas Building 
Established 1883 


BA RRET Type 


No. 088. This is the more popular priced Barrett jack which 
meets all utility requirements as to lifting capacity and yary- 
ing axle heights for light and medium weight cars. Abso- 
lutely dependable; all working parts superbly machined. 


Sunshine 


TAN-SAN 


—an exquisite biscuit confection 
for desserts and afternoon teas. 
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Biscuits 


are made in the wonder-bakeries of a thou- 
No better biscuits baked — 
The 


Sunshine Revelation Box 


containing a pleasing variety of 14 popular 
Sunshine Biscuits, mailed for 10c¢ (to pay 
mailing) and your dealer’s name. 

In each package of Takhoma Biscuit is 

a paper doll in colors. Other packages of 


Sunshine Biscuits contain pretty dresses 
See list in Takhoma package. 


Joose-Wuies Biscuit (OmPaNY 
Bakers of Sunshine Riscuits 
793 Thomson Ave., L. I. C., New York 


AN be oper- 

ated at any 
angle with long or 
short strokes, 
avoiding all inter- 
ference with tire 
holder, trunk rack 
or other obstruc- 
tions. 


Standard 
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2 Se Light, Cool, Elastic, Dur; 


Chalmers “Porosknit’’—so open that you can see through it — gives Chalmers ‘ 
you cool comfort in summer in as near to nature’s way as one may go. can’t ‘‘cut.| 
It gives you just the right number of “‘holes’’ to let your body breathe every: yc 
—to let perspiration evaporate. These “‘holes’’ are surrounded by mand the g 
just the right amount of fine, light fabric. The combination is ideal. Any style sh 


Chalmers Knitting Company Ribbed Unda ames 


Look For This Label (Only Smal 
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boys, 25c—per garment. 


arwear 6 
| All 
elastic Closed Crotch— , 

| arment gives freely rai ) ic ty oe 
51 and comfortable. De- | ; | 

men, $1; for boys, 50c. a { for 

| Men 


So > 
Memmpgagg SPORT COAT. 
Riaser ‘Knitted, flannel 


or worsted fab- 


dashing patterns 


You'll find the 
Rosenwald & Weil 


Sport Coat just the thing 
this Summer for town or, 
country. A stylish and) 
convenient coat for sport, | 
or worn with white flan-| 
nel trousers for any and. 
all outdoor functions. 


Try one on at your dealer’s | 
and look for the ‘‘R & W’”’ label | 


Makers of good summer clothing, trousers, 
overcoats, raincoats, fancy and dress 
waistcoats, smoking jackets, bathrobes, 
automobile and golf apparel. 


Gy 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


A New Novel by 


MARIA 
THOMPSON 
DAVIESS 


Author of 
“The Melting 
of Molly’? 


rics in new and | 


Roberta, Marquise of Grez and Bye—the 
“ Daredevil,’’ quaintly American, piquantly 
French—is the adorably feminine, irresist- 
ible heroine of a spirited, delightful story. 


All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 
REILLY & BRITTON 


cae 


Publishers Chicago 


Any Spare Time 
This Summer 


can be converted into money. Send 
us a postal and we will tell you how. 
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OUR PET BANDIT=VILLA 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


the strength of Villa with the people in most 
commendatory terms, and said that it was 
the unanimous opinion of those present, in- 
cluding Villa, that the only way to save 
Mexico from the tyrant, and to revenge 
Villa and all others for the insults heaped 
on them by the United States and the 
accursed gringos that inhabit that cow- 
ardly and decadent country, was to declare 
war on the United States at some future 
period. To that end Zapata was besought 
to join with the all-conquering Villa and 
invade the United States. It was pointed 


| out in the letter that this would be a simple 


procedure, as the white-livered gringos 
wouldn’t fight and were in abject fear of 
Mexico, anyhow, and especially in abject 
fear of Villa and his brave soldiers, and 
what did Zapata think of it? 

The letter was dated January 8, 1916, 
and besought Zapata to consider this proj- 
ect well and favorably. It named June 
eighth, six months from that time, as a 
suitable moment for Zapata to come north 
with his troops, meantime recruiting them 
to full strength for this patriotic and 
absurdly simple and easy enterprise. Villa 
would also recruit his troops and prepare 
them, and together Villa and Zapata would 
sweep right up to Washington, seize the 
capital, imprison the President, and Mex- 
icanize the whole business. 

Now that letter was dated January 
eighth. A few days later sixteen American 
citizens— mining men, engineers, fine repre- 
sentative chaps—were taken off a train at 
Santa Isabel by soldiers of Villa and 
massacred, murdered brutally without a 
chance to defend themselves. This nat- 
urally excited America, especially as some 
previous murders of American citizens had 
been charged to Villa. There was some 
talk of sending our soldiers after Villa, or 
the Villa men who murdered these Amer- 
icans at Santa Isabel, but Carranza gave 
assurances that they would be punished 
and, later, that they had been punished, 
and it was not definitely established, it was 
said, that Villa actually had anything to do 
with the affair. 

In one of the two portfolios found at 
Columbus there was a leather pocketbook 
marked with the name of Evans. Evans 
was the name of one of the men killed at 
Santa Isabel. Still that didn’t clinch it 
entirely. The proof that Villa was there 
was found on the body of a Mexican officer 
killed at Columbus. It was a diary, and it 
was kept either by Francisco Prado or 
Alfredo Amezena. Both names appear in 
the book. This diary begins on January 
1, 1916, and gives the places visited by the 
Villa troops until the tenth. 


The Diary of a Bandit 


The entry on the tenth is: ‘‘This morn- 
ing at about eleven A. M. we assaulted two 
trains at Santa Isabel, killing seventeen 
gringos, leaving shortly afterwards to sleep 
at Lagos.” 

It continues: ‘‘Eleventh, we left for the 
Twelfth, we left for Lajoya. 
February fifteenth, Santa Ana ranch, we 
defeated the enemy, having taken one hun- 
dred and fourteen prisoners; more than 
eighty killed and their horses and arms 


| captured.” 


There are various entries of places stopped 


| at until March third, when the diarist says: 
| ‘“We left Colonio Pacheco without any pro- 


visions for ourselves. March fourth, we 
traveled about ten leagues, where we en- 
countered cattle. We had nothing to eat 
but meat. March fifth: To-day we started 
out and traveled eight leagues, killing 
plenty of cattle to provision ourselves. 
Sixth, we left the cafion in the afternoon. 
March seventh, this morning finds us with- 
out anything new, having traveled all of 
last night and a part of to-day.” 

That ends the diary, and in the early 
morning of March ninth the attack was 
made on Columbus. 

Thus two things are made certain: The 
first is that Villa instigated the killing of 
the Watson party at Santa Isabel. The 
second is that he determined not to wait for 
his colleague Zapata to join him in his 
scheme for declaring war on the United 
States, but determined to force the issue 
and make war himself individually. It has 
been said, by those who know Villa, that 
he invaded Columbus because he felt that 
invasion would force the United States to 
intervene, and would make him the national 


hero again, to whom all classes of Mexicans 
would rally in order to repel the gringos 
who had entered their sacred confines and 
thus given all a common cause. 

It is claimed by many who know of the 
Mexican situation that Villa, obsessed of 
himself to the verge of insanity, and see- 
ing no hope for further successes against 
Carranza in Mexico, first killed the Amer- 
icans on the Hearst ranch, hoping that this 
would stir the United States to action. 
Nothing was done. Then he killed the 
Americans at Santa Isabel. The United 
States took no aggressive action. Then 
he played his last card, and invaded Amer- 
ican territory, killed American soldiers and 
civilians and ran back to see what would 
happen. 

It is held that out of his enormous self- 
conceit he felt that this action would put 
Mexico behind him, in case the United 
States did act, or would enable him to make 
stronger his anti-American propaganda, in 
case the United States did nothing more 
than protest to Carranza. He is not with- 
out his friends. It is undoubtedly true 
that he has known definitely every move- 
ment the United States has made. He has 
not attained his desired result, up to the 
time this was written, for, to all public 
appearances, Carranza is acting in good 
faith and coéperating with the American 
soldiers in the attempt to capture him. 
However, a lot of things may happen before 
this article, written on March twenty-first, 
is printed, and those will be written about 
as they occur. 


The Poultice or the Knife? 


The raid at Columbus was in the early 
hours of the morning. Villa came in, with 
four or five hundred men, from the south, 
using a big ditch to conceal his men, and 
attacked the town and the camp of soldiers. 
The real story of that attack is not to be 
written yet. There are a lot of features 
about it that have not been investigated. 
It is sufficient to say here that, as best I can 
get it, Villa lost about a hundred men, and 
in a few days some of our soldiers went 
after him. The American forces have been 
increased, day by day, since the first entry. 

The point of the whole situation is that, 
finally stirred to action, the American Gov- 
ernment has set out to get Villa; and, as 
officially proclaimed, has no other idea. 
What the result will be cannot be predicted. 
There are many, familiar with Mexico and 
the Mexicans, who say that a clash with the 
Carranza authorities and troops is inevi- 
table, and that Carranza will not go beyond 
a certain point in his permissions and codp- 
erations. That is of the future. If our 
soldiers get Villa and kill him, as everybody 
hopes they will, and withdraw, then Mexico 
will remain a problem still. But if this 
chase of Villa results, as it is a widespread 
border opinion that it will, in intervention 
and the restoration of good government in 
that harassed and stricken land, the prob- 
lem will be in process of the only solution, 
as many Americans think, that is possible. 

The Villa assault and the Villa chase are 
merely incidents, lamentable as the killing 
of American citizens may be. They have 
served their purpose of putting Mexico in 
such a position in our statecraft and poli- 
tics that Mexico cannot be shunted aside or 
ignored any longer. Something must be 
done in, for, or about Mexico. The mere 
capture of this bandit will not settle any- 
thing. His assault is a concrete evidence of 
the temper of the Mexican people toward 
the United States. In his insanely egotistic 
way he typifies the feeling of nearly all 
Mexico toward the United States. His 
murdering and marauding are the result of 
a long-growing contempt for us and our 
institutions and our army. If we catch 
Villa we will abolish that contempt, so 
far as he is personally concerned, but not 
nationally. 

Therefore Mexico, for five years a sore 
spot, is now sorer than ever, and there is 
nothing academic about that inflammation 
so far as the United States is concerned. 
It is a specific ulceration. If it is true we do 
not understand the Mexicans, it is ten 
times truer that the Mexicans do not un- 
derstand us, and the time seems to be at 
hand for the use of either a poultice or a 
knife on the offending inflammation. 

Meantime, it is quite likely that it will 
be a long time before the United States 
makes a pet of another bandit. 


HOSE 
must be built 
Hose seldom wears 


and falls to pieces, 


of live rubber in them. Such 
more flexible than hose made 


bulk without strength, — 
Made % in. with 34 in. con- 


ft. lengths. 


If you want the best we 


the recognized standard. 


Your hose will serve you best 
when equipped with a Boston 
Nozzle. It is easy to use, can’t 
get out of order and gives youa 
shower, spray or mist. 50 cents 
at your dealers. 


to Make Your Garden Grow.” It is 
helpful suggestions. Address Dept. aed ef 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co, 


Jar Rubbers 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Order from us if your 
dealer does not sell 


our hose. 


Get This Point: 


Vitalic tires outwear ordinary 
tires more than two to one. You 
get twice the mileage out of them 
at less total cost and with less tire trouble. 


The difference is all in the materials: 


lower grade rubber put into cheaper tires. 


and it is frictioned with pure rubber. 


in thickness, absolutely LEAKPROOF. 


We know that no cheaper bicycle tire can give 
anywhere near Vitalic mileage; the best way for 
you to find it out is to put a Vitalic on your rear 
wheel and watch it outwear your front tire. 
Why put up with the inferior 
service of two cheaper tires when 
they give less mileage and cost 
more than one Vitalic? 

Write for folder, ‘‘From Boston 
to San Francisco on one set of 
tires.” Told by the man who 
rode the bicycle. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1904 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 


DON’T LOSE YOUR MONEY 
Through 50 postage or draft brings 
Holes when Cc you this Genuine : 
LeatherCoinand Bill Purse, PhotoCaseand J 
Calendar, NameinGoldFREE. Sizeclosed 
3x 3% in. Money back if not satisfied. 
U. S. Leather Goods Co., 1-K, Chicago 


ARDEN | 

that staysalive _ 

right. Garden | 

out; it usually dies | 
Good Luck Hose has six | 
separate plies with plenty 
hose must be stronger and | 


of a few heavy plies which add | 
nections — 10c a ft. in 25 and 50 


make, our Bull Dog at 18c a ft. is 


Send 4c for our Lee Booklet “ How 
le 


Makers of the famous ‘Good Luck” Fruit | 


TREAD: Highest quality rubber instead of the 


FABRIC: Two plies, exactly the same as is used 
in motorcycle tires—not ordinary bicycle fabric— 


INNER TUBE: Pure white rubber, extra heavy — 
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FE THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Conctuded from Page 13) 


ination. He was not hampered by the taken up in trying to get precise facts out 
‘restrictions of English or American of the testimony of witnesses, and to 
s. He was a skilled official and he put —_ settle contested questions over the position 
erson before him through the ordeal of furniture or articles in the room at the 
grilling third degree. When he had place of the assassination, bloodstains, evi- 
ed he called in the official having charge dences of struggle, and all the indicatory 
ie scientific branch of the criminal- aspect of the chamber in which the famous 
tigation department. crime had been enacted. Besides, witnesses 
have obtained a confession with respect could not remember certain details. Was a 
is affair,” he said; “but before I make chair here on the floor or at another point? 
own to anybody I wish to compare it Was a certain drawer of the secretary open 
your report. I desire you to examine or closed? And the like. It became evi- 
jroken secretary, the tools with which dent to the Italian authorities that some 
s accomplished, and report to me how method must be adopted to present to the 
7 persons were engaged in the act, and trial court an exact, unquestioned concep- 
trade if that fact is disclosed by the tion of the theater of a crime in all of its 
nce.” details, precisely as it appeared when dis- 
e scientific branch of the criminal- covered by the police. 

tigation department at once undertook They first undertook to get along with a 
olution of this problem. Here were drawing. This method was almost imme- 
. tools, which seemed to indicate the diately followed by a system of photog- 
labor of three persons. The expertsat raphy. They worked out a plan by making 
pronounced these tools a carpenter’s careful photographs of the place of a crime. 
], a locksmith’s chisel and the chisel of _ If the crime had been committed in a house 


BURN OIL AND GASOLINE 


N thousands of homes every year men and women 

are finding that Detroit Vapor Stoves give the conven- 
ience of city gas without piping or pressure tanks. 
The secret is all in our wonderful giant burners. They burn with 
a steady flame directly under the cooking utensils. No fussing. 
Simply light the burners and put the cooking on at once—just like 
a city gas stove. No waiting for burners to generate. No asbestos 
rings or wicks of any kind to burn or replace. Detroit Vapor 
Stoves are built to last for years. They are sparing in fuel con- 
sumption and absolutely safe. 


Cabinet Style 
(Glass Oven- 
Door). 


Full-size Three- 
Burner Stove 
(without Oven). 


Avoid sweltering over a hot cook stove this summer by using a 
clean, safe, reliable Detroit Vapor Stove—one that comes to you 
complete ready to place in any part of your kitchen. ‘The entire cost 
of running is less than one cent per hour per burner. Cheaper 
than coal or wood. You can use this stove the year round. 

Some dealer near you sells Detroit Vapor Stoves. See him today. 


Also send for our free stove book J7 showing the latest styles and 
sizes selling from $10.00 up. 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Giant Burner Oil 
Heater (Visible 
Flame Model). 


ner. It would seem, then, as the sim- 
deduction, that a carpenter, a lock- 
1 and a joiner had broken open the 
tary. But this theory was at once 
ted. The carpenter’s chisel was an old, 
doned tool and not such an implement 
e of that class would carry about with 
as a working tool. It was evident that 
d been picked up somewhere by some 
mm notin possession of the ordinary tools 
vorkman of this guild. Moreover, they 
vered that this tool had been simply 
as a wedge because of its exceedingly 
blade. It had been driven in close to 
ck in order to force up the roll-top suf- 
itly to permit the use of the two other 


ie scientific branch of the criminal- 
stigation department reported to the 
lining magistrate that the secretary 
geen forced open by two persons work- 
‘espectively on each side of the desk 
‘the locksmith’s chisel and the joiner’s 
1, using the old carpenter’s chisel as a 
ve; that the force applied on each side 
the respective tools had been exerted 
‘ch a manner as to indicate the work 
i not have been done by one person; 
the first person must have held the 
'firmly in one corner with the joiner’s 
while the second applied sufficient 
: with the other tool to break the lock. 
ie fracture was unskillfully performed, 
igh the tools of the joiner and lock- 
a were used, the persons making use of 
1 were not workmen of those classes. 
‘scientific branch could not inform the 
‘strate to what vocation in life the per- 
accomplishing this work belonged. 
it could assure him that they were not 
enters, locksmiths or joiners; they were 
professional cracksmen of any kind. 
two persons engaged were amateurs. 


formation for Judge and Jury 


le magistrate in charge of this affair 
pointed out that this report confirmed 
nfession which he had obtained from 
roung valet of the banker. He had as- 
dthe old valet, not only in the assassi- 
on but also in the subsequent robbery. 
_two of them had broken open the 
tary with the chisels of a joiner and a 
smith,which he had stolen for the pur- 
, assisted by a carpenter’s old chisel 
h they had picked up about the prem- 
The Magistrate explained that he 
ed to verify this statement before he 
eit known, because the old valet, in spite 
‘| pressure, had stoutly denied every 
il of the confession. 
‘most ten years ago the Italian author- 
Niceforo, pointed out that the method, 
‘mon to English and American courts, 
ndertaking to present the scene of a 
inal act to a jury by the verbal testi- 
y of witnesses belonged to the Stone 
of criminal investigation. 
ae Anglo-Saxon is notoriously against 
Tess in legal procedure. He adheres 
ethods adapted only to conditions that 
* ceased to exist, and he resists every 
device. 
was early evident to the Italian author- 
at a jury ora judge could never get 
a confused idea of the theater of 
out of the mere examination of wit- 
) wee had inspected it. They discov- 
almost fif pene ago, in the celebrated 
ssination of the Duchess of Praslin, that 
thirds of the time of the court. was 


they began by photographing the ap- 
proaches to the house. If it was the work 
of a burglar or cracksman the photographs 
included the door or window forced, the 
halls or corridors followed by the criminal 
in his entry or exit. 


Advanced Continental Methods 


This application of photography worked 
out by the Italian authorities and various 
European detective centers enabled all 
prosecutions presented to a court to be ac- 
companied with an exact view of the whole 
theater of crime precisely as it was found 
by the police inspectors. From these pho- 
tographs, properly arranged, the trial court 
or examining magistrate had an accurate 
view of the whole course traversed by the 
criminal, together with an exact picture of 
the actual theater of the crime, with all the 
indicatory evidences directly shown. 

Thus, at one stroke, the Italian authori- 
ties removed all the interminable, confused 
inquiry with respect to the indicatory evi- 
dence at the theater of a crime that so 
clutters an English criminal trial. 

In addition to this, in order that there 
might be no question about distances they 
adopted a plan of photographing a tape 
measure in the picture; so there was disclosed 
in the photograph itself its own accurate 
scale of distance. 

The detective centers of Europe have 
perfected this application of photography. 
It is now a thing extraordinarily efficient. 
They have worked out what is called the 
Photographie judiciaire métrique. 

Nothing like this tremendous advance is 
known to the average English-speaking 
criminal investigator. 

The criminal courts still blunder along 
with the methods of the Stone Age, bla- 
tantly asserting that our devices are the best 
in the world, ignorant of the advance of 
other peoples, refusing to define the word 
foreign except by the term inferior! For 
the most part, our minor courts do not even 
know that advanced methods of criminal 
investigation exist. In some measure they 
make use of finger prints and photographs. 
Occasionally the film of a camera or the 
plate of a local photographer is brought in 
and offered as evidence in a criminal trial. 
Sometimes the court permits this exhibit 
to be introduced and sometimes it rejects 


it. But it is nearly always a crude affair, | 


subject to attack. 

For many years the great Italian author- 
ities, the centers at Vienna, Berlin and 
Paris, have been at work to reduce criminal 
investigation to an exact science. The 
learned universities have given their atten- 
tion to the questions involved. Able men 
have devoted their lives to perfecting meth- 
ods and devices for the preservation and 
translation of evidential signs at the place 
of a crime. All these data are practically 
unknown to the American people. Not even 
Scotland Yard seems conscious of the exact 
devices used every day by the service of the 
Sfireté, across the channel in Paris. 

On this smug, complacent egotism of the 
Anglo-Saxon the advance of other nations 
impresses itself not at all. 

“The earth has her boundaries,” Flau- 
bert used to say, speaking of the criminal 
tribunal at Etampes, “but human stupidity 
extends to the stars!” 

Author’s Note—See the original works of Reiss, 
Niceforo, and other authorities heretofore cited in 
this series, 
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Have Gone Into the Best Homes 


In This Country For Many Years 


in low ice consumption and in durability. You can buy a “Bohn” witha 


"és NHEY have proven their worth in perfect preservation of foods, in cleanliness, 


feeling of security, a feeling that you are not experimenting. The Bohn 
Syphon System is used by the Pullman Company in their buffet cars and by the 
great railroads in their dining and refrigerator cars. The recommendation of such big 
users should warrant you in choosing the same system without further consideration. 


The Only Strictly One-Piece, Seamless, 


Porcelain Enamel Lining With Rounded Corners 


As a matter of cleanliness all good housewives will appreciate this lining. It can be perfectly 
cleaned by wiping with a moist cloth—no joints or square corners to catch and hold food 
particles. Learn more about it in our book on Home Refrigerators. If you cannot locate the 
Bohn dealer in your city, please let us try to arrange a demonstration for you. 


Housewives’ Favorite Recipe Book 


From several thousand entries in our 1915 Prize 
Contest, a well known food expert has 
selected nearly 1000 recipes of salads, 
ices, beverages, candies, etc., foods 
which require cooling before serving. 
We have had these printed on 112 
large pages and beautifully bound in 
white cloth. Price by mail, 50c. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
1508 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


* LOS ANGELES 
803 So. Hill Street 
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resists heat- 


1atter in your 


High temperatures in your automobile engine turn a large part of ordinary 


prevents ra | 
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crank case 


oil into black solid matter—your car’s greatest enemy. This new lubricant | 


prevents rapid sedimentation, protects metal surfaces, reduces expense, —— 


Ordinary oils break down under the terrific heat 
of an automobile engine after a few hours’ use. A 
large part of the oil forms black sediment and loses 
lubricating value. The sedi- 
ment is destroyed oil—heat 
has killed all lubricating 
value in it. 

Solid matter in your oil 
means wear in your engine. 


The polished surfaces of 
bearings and cylinder walls 
appear smooth to the naked 
eye, but a magnifying glass 
will show you that even the 
finest surfaces are rough 
and consist of sharp points 
and depressions. 


In the Ford engine, for 
example, there are over 600 
square inches of metal-to- 
metal surface—an areamore 
than five times as large as 
this page. 

When the microscopic 
teeth of these surfaces are rubbed together they are 
broken off—worn down. The thin film of oil which 
forms a nearly frictionless cushion between metal sur- 
faces—such as in the bearings, or between cylinder walls 
and pistons—is all that prevents your motor from seiz- 
ing and destruction. As long as the film of oil thoroughly 
covers the metal-to-metal surfaces, the motor will run 
without excessive wear, but as soon as the oil is turned 
into solid matter the microscopic teeth begin to grind 
and friction, the greatest enemy of your engine, does its 
deadly work. 


square inches of metal 
together. 


This shows that metal surfaces although 
apparently smooth are really composed of 
many thousand minute teeth. Solid matter 
in your oil means wear ; it partially crowds 
out the liquid and allows over six hundred 
surfaces to grind 


How solid matter damages your car 


The black solid matter formed by ordinary oils pre- 
vents the liquid from reaching the friction points where 
it is needed. This does not mean that the sediment 
clogs the pump or pipes, although that trouble may 
occur. It means that the sediment which is inactive or 
negative partially crowds out the remaining liquid oil. 
This under-supply of oil 
causes friction—heat—seiz- 
ing—wear—loss of power 
and expensive repairs. 

Automobile engineers 
state that from 50% to 75% 
of repairs and fully 50% of 
depreciation are due to im- 
proper lubrication. 

Furthermore, there is a 
marked tendency for oils 
which sedimentize rapidly 
to form voluminous carbon 
deposits. 

Within the explosion 
chambers and on the piston- 
heads heavy deposits of 
carbon frequently accumulate from ordi- 
nary oils. This carbon retains the in- 
tense heat of the explosion and the pro- 
jecting particles become white hot and 
ignite the gas too soon. The preignited 
explosion smashes down upon the piston 
before the upstroke is complete — power 
is delivered in the reverse direction. This 
evil, indicated by knocking, causes wear and tear on 
your entire engine. 

The new lubricant that resists heat prevents rapid 


CYLINDER WALLS 
180° to 350° Fahr 


CRANK BEARING OIL 
{40°to 250° Fahr. 


| 

* * ,s C 1 > rf 

sedimentation, insures generous lubrication and, exce 

where mechanical faults exist, prevents a 
carbon deposits. F x 


| 
| 


Relative oil destruction 


When tests are run with the same motor und 
precisely the same operating conditions, using lubrican 


HEAT OF EXPLOSION 2000°to3 


Eas 


These High Operating Temperatures Cause 
Rapid Destruction of Ordinary Oils 


of different chemical structure and suitability, be, 
markable variation will be found in the amount a z 
destroyed by heat. This is shown by the amoun 
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| 
sediment which settles out of each after standing. 


e contents of the three bottles shown illustrate 
ly the relative durability of ordinary oil and 
edol, the new lubricant that resists heat. Veedol 
its only a small fraction as much sediment as 
ary oil. 

e rapidity with which the oil is destroyed and the 
ae of sediment formed depend upon its chemical 
ture. 
ucturally, there is a fundamental difference be- 
1 ordinary oils and Veedol. 


jinary oils are unstable and therefore unservice- 
because of weak, non-heat-resisting chemical 
ture. Oils of this kind are unfit for use in any 
of automobile or other internal combustion motor. 


ch oils make trouble and increase maintenance 
in direct proportion to their rate of destruction 
exposed to heat. Consequently the amount of 
ed and the cost of lubrication per mile depend not 
€ price per gallon but on ability to resist heat. 


e new lubricant, Veedol, is very different. Special 
sses of manufacture developed by this company 
the use of Pennsylvania paraffine-base crude oil 
Veedol its unusual chemical structure, and its 
rkable heat-resisting ability. 


} Make this test 


move the drain plug from the lowest part of your 
rt crank case and allow all old oil to run out. Re- 
the plug, fill the sump up to correct oil level with 
ene and run the motor slowly under its own power 
oout thirty seconds to cleanse the interior. Then 
_ out all kerosene. Replace the drain plug and 
with Veedol. 


‘e exact amount of fuel and oil in the car should be 
ded and a reading of the speedometer taken before 


BEFORE 
USE AFTER USE 


Showing Finely Divided Solid Matter in Suspension 


ORDINARY OIL VEEDOL 


AFTER USE 


ing. Then let a test be run over a familiar road, 
ding steep hills and straight level stretches, for 
listance up to five hundred miles or more. 


vu will find that your motor has acquired new 
up and hill-climbing ability, due to the maximum 
sanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 


vu will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil 
ases, You will reduce your carbon trouble. Your 
‘t will have more power. 


First scientific facts 


ars of experiment preceded the production of 
‘Ol. For the first time in the history of the in- 
Y, a laboratory was equipped for the sole purpose 
sting motor oils in all types of motors. 


} 
| 
. 


‘corps of chemists and mechanical engineers was 


ee and an exhaustive series of new experiments 
nade, 


e first problem was to produce a lubricant of such 
‘cal Properties that it would resist the high tem- 
‘ures of internal combustion motors. 


The second problem was to determine for each 
lubricating system, the oil of proper viscosity, or body, 
for efficient lubrication. This was done for each of the 
ten systems now in use in all the various makes of 
automobiles. 


On the basis of these exclusive experiments, this new 
lubricant is made now in grades or bodies best suited 
to each motor. 


There is no guess-work about the quality of Veedol; 
its properties are based upon 37 years’ experience in 
scientifically manufacturing and testing the highest 
grade petroleum products. Constant research is 
carried on in this laboratory. No results are considered 


aD 


as shear 


will be interested in making your own tests of this 
remarkable new lubricant. 


Where you can buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol 
and can supply you. Look for the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 


Each dealer is supplied with a large chart speci- 
fying the right body of Veedol for each automobile, 
motor-boat or motor-cycle. 


If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once 
write direct to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By 
return mail you will receive a copy of the book free, 
and the name of the dealer who will supply you. 


The Veedol laboratory. It was in this physical laboratory and in the chemical laboratory that engineers and chemists worked out the new lubricant 


that resists heat. 


New chemical properties and special processes of manufacture developed by this company 


give Veedol its peculiar heat-resisting ability. 


final. Improvements are continually sought for day 
by day. New standards, new processes are always 
being developed. This is the first and only motor-oil- 
testing laboratory in the world. 


What it means in actual saving 


The average mileage of all cars is conceded to be 6000 
miles per year and the annual cost of operating the 
typical or average car is estimated by an expert statis- 
tician to be about $416 per year. 


Depreciation, repairs and gasoline come to about 
$268. 


Solid matter in your oil means friction and wear; 
friction and wear mean expense; expense varies in 
direct proportion to the amount of black solid mat- 
ter formed by the oil. For this reason, ordinary oil 
runs up your repair bills, subtracts from your gaso- 
line mileage and by shortening the life of 
your car, materially increases your deprecia- 
tion costs. 


Veedol prevents rapid sedimentation and 
saves you real money on these items of ex- 
pense. 


The records of taxi-cab companies, bus 
lines and large corporations that use cost 
accounting show that Veedol should save 
you from $50 to $115 per year on gasoline, 
repairs and depreciation. 


Veedol wears several times longer than 
ordinary oil. Therefore, with Veedol, in 
addition to the saving in wear, your lubrica- 
tion bill itself will actually be smaller. 


If you are interested in saving money you 


V. 


EEDOL 


ost Lubrication -Least Carbon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


Plary € WASHBURN R 


Platt & Washburn Refining Company 
1811 Bowling Green Bldg. New York 


New 88-Page Veedol Book Free 


Write for the new Veedol book, ‘‘ The Lubrication of Internal 
Combustion Motors.” 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and finishing. 
It gives full information regarding the laboratory and practical 
service tests to which lubricants are subjected before final 
approval and shipment. 


It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating systems 
used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor-boats, tractors, etc. 
It contains a fund of useful information and scientific facts 
discussing lubricants and lubrication from many angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engineering Depart- 
ment, which is at your service, is helping car owners. 88 pages 
profusely illustrated in colors. 


WRITE TODAY 


tUS GAL NET 


Veedol is supplied 
in one gallon and 
five gallon sealed 
cans; 15 gallon, 28 
gallon and 53 gallon 
steel drums; and 
in 28 gallon and 50 
gallon white oak 
barrels. 

A special pouring 
device is supplied 
with each metal 
container. 
Guaranteed when 
sold in the original 
package. 
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[* you have the young man’s natural incli- 

nation for a sack suit so new in style that 
the designer’s chalk, figuratively speaking, 
still lingers upon it, glance at this — 


THE KIRSCHBAUM 
“VOGUE” 


Note the narrow lapels: the two closely spaced 
buttons: the high-waist effect—and then con- 
sider how it would look in the new gray plaids, 
banjo stripes or color-flecked mixtures 


$15, $20, $25 and up to $40 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


“Look for the fixed price 
and Guarantee Ticket on the sleeve” 
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THE MAKING OF MIKE 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


His will to sleep came strong and cunning 
as a wolf in sight of its prey. Desperately 
he fought against it. The enemy would 
overcome and drag him into slumber, and 
then he would drive it away. For hours this 
lonely struggle of ‘life against death con- 
tinued. 

By and by he began to creep out of the 
straw. Thank God, he could see light! 
What? Yes. The sun was shining. The 
storm had passed. Deep snow glistened in 
the light. There was the house not a hun- 
dred feet from where he lay and smoke was 
coming out of its chimney. The smoke had 
a friendly look. No, he was not dreaming 
now. It was real sunlight, real smoke! 


| He got to his feet and fell sideways. His 


legs felt like a pair of stilts. He rose and 
fell again. He couldn’t stand. He began 
to creep toward the house on his hands and 
knees. He imagined that the snow felt 
warm on his wrists. Near the door he felt 
something hard under one of his knees. It 
had hurt a little. He stopped and looked. 
It was one of the sticks of wood that he had 
thrown into the darkness. He tried to pick 


| it up and toss it aside, but his hand would 


not obey him. His thumb and fingers re- 


| fused to work. He got to the door and 


struck it with the back of his hand. The 
sound was like that of a stone striking the 
timber. He looked at his hand. It was as 


| stiff as if it had been stuck full of needles. 
| He heard footsteps and voices, and then the 
| door opened. He felt the warm air of the 


room and saw a man standing in the door- 
way. 

“Heavens and earth! 
ter?” said the man. 

“Been out all night in the storm,” said 
Mike as he knelt on the doorstep. 
; The man leaned over and looked into his 
ace. 

“Don’t you know you're froze, boy?” he 
exclaimed. 

“T know it. 
said Mike. 

The man and his wife lifted the boy to 
his feet and helped him into the door, and 


What’s the mat- 


I’m just a chunk of ice,” 


| sat him down. 


Then they ran out of the room like a pair 
of scared rabbits. One brought a wash boiler 


| full of snow, the other a pail of water from 
| the well. The woman poured the water upon 


the snow while the man tried to remove 
Mike’s boots. 

“He’s shot full of frost and the leather 
is nailed to his legs!”’ said he. “‘We’ll have 


| to cut ’em off, Mary.” 


He slit boots and stockings from top to 
toe with his knife and stripped them off, 
and put Mike’s legs in the icy water. Mean- 
while the woman had pulled off his mittens 
and immersed his hands. Then she began 
to rub his face and ears with the wet snow. 
Mike writhed and groaned as the frost 
coming out formed a sheath of ice on his 
feet, legs and hands. It was like pulling 
needles. Then Nature had its struggle in 
trying to reconnect its countless nerves and 
channels so long clogged and cut off. The 
boy bore it bravely, and all that day the 
man and woman worked upon him. They 
succeeded in drawing the frost, but his 
hands and feet were swollen and powerless. 
The blizzard had begun again and they 
couldn’t go for the doctor, who lived nine 
miles away. So they put Mike to bed. It 
was all they could do for him. 


Mike’s Novel Proposal 


Three days passed before they could get 
the doctor. They were days of great agony 
for poor Mike. The doctor said that he was 
beyond help. His hands and the lower ends 
of his legs were already dead. There was a 
chance that an operation would save the 
rest of him. That, however, depended on 
his vitality. The doctor had brought his 
instruments and all the ether and chloro- 
form that he had been able to buy in the 
little town where he practiced. He had not 
enough, however, for the big job ahead of 
him. It was hard on Mike, and it ex- 
hausted the doctor and the man and woman 
who helped him. The boy went through it 
bravely and clung to his life, and passed the 
danger point and waxed strong. 

His father was poor and Mike would not 
permit himself to be thrown upon him. He 
insisted that the state should take care of 
him. Both feet and one hand were gone, 
but the doctor had saved the thumb and 
the main part of his left hand. He could 
get about somewhat in the fashion of a 


we 
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monkey. The charity commissioner ; 
ranged for his keep at a farmhouse, 

Now the whips of pain and logs | 
pride had had a remarkable effect on 
boy. His brain was awake. His spent 
gan to feel its strength. He made a. 
and then a proposition to the commissic 
If the state would give him a set of artif, 
limbs and a year in school he would rel; 
it from all further liability. The pri 
sition was accepted. They took hint 
Chicago, where he was fitted with new | 
and a right hand. Soon he was abli 
walk as upright and as steadily as ¢, 


A Study in Minutes 


His schooling began. With his one thy 
he could hold a pen or a pencil and turn: 
leaves of his books. Mike had been strip: 
pretty bare. He had his brain and | 
year in which to make it a useful pos, 
sion. He sat one night thinking of ¢. 
two assets. He took his pencil and be, 
to make figures. His brain was as goo: 
ever; the year had only three hundred | 
sixty-five days but there would be n: 
than half a million minutes in it, J 
boys of his age would need at least ; 
years for an education—that meant, ;, 
two and a half millions of minutes. T}: 
were fourteen hundred and forty min: 
in a day. He figured out how boys gen 
ally spent their time. It was about} 
follows: 


540 minutes in bed 

180 minutes in eating, bathing, dressing and) 
dressing 

180 minutes in play 

120 minutes in sheer idleness 

210 minutes in school dalliance 

210 minutes in study 


1440 
Mike decided to spend 


420 minutes in bed 
50 minutes in eating, bathing, dressing and | 
dressing 
970 minutes in study in and out of school 


1440 


This schedule would enable him to | 
five years of the average boy’s effort i: 
the one year ahead of him. Thereafter t’ 
year became in his view a collection of m 
utes. Of course he would need exercise, 
he could be going over his lessons while’ 
walked to and from school and did © 
chores, oS ae 

The teacher, seeing the boy’s eagerness 
learn, spent many evenings helping him 
his arithmetic and algebra. Mike str 
ahead of his classes. He was the won 
and the talk of the neighborhood. iat 
gan to enjoy one by-product of which 
had never thought—the fruit of good 
vertising. The intensive method of stu 
that he had adopted had advertised him 
a unit of power in the community. TH 
puts it in rather plain, commercial a 
but they clearly express the fact. M): 
didn’t.pose as a born phenomenon. He lk 
it all to hard work. vs | 

At the end of the year the value of th 
advertising began to show itself, and he ¢ 
a license to teach. He taught seven yea, 
the last three as head of the Renville Hi! 
School. : 

He was elected to the lower house of t 
state legislature in 1900 and served for t) 
sessions as its speaker. In his political wo: 
he won the friendship of William MeKinle 
who sent him to the Philippines as a spec 
commissioner. 

Soon after his work began there he we 
to see the sultan of Sulu to engage his inte 
est in the cause of education. The sulti 
was bored. He wouldn’t listen. Som 
thing had to be done to catch the attenti' 
of the barbarian monarch. Mike remov! 
his right hand and threw it on the floor b 
tween them. In half a moment he hi 
taken off both his feet and tossed them b 
fore the astonished sultan. He caught ! 
head between his elbow and left hand a1 
began to turn it as if intending to add th 
to the pile. The sultan ran to his aide wh 

] ight, saying: “eens 
a look of delig ying I wath 4 


“Keep your head on! 
with you md learn the secret of yo 
magic.” 

Mike held up his one thumb and told h 
story to the sultan, who learned what 
man may accomplish in America with tf 
thumb and a brain and the will to make 
most of them. 
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maginerunning over cracked 
ie for miles and miles and hit- 
:fiftyanhourmostofthetime. 
magine 24 hours of it and 
erapuncture. That is what 


ited States ‘Chain’ Tread 
Motorcycle Tires 


omplished for one user. 
Vhat they did for him they 
. do for you— 

yive you certain, sure, reli- 
2 service. 

iervice of the kind you want 
| rarely get. 

Jse them this Summer and 
, too, will say: 

—no one could want better 
torcycling tires.”’ 
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ad for the free Liquid Velvet Book, and 
how you can decorate with a beautiful 
‘t toned finish, that is at once artistic, 
iful and durable; can be kept clean by 
ng; will not mar nor scratch. Looks ‘‘expen- 
although cost of application is moderate. 
3RIEN 'S Liquid Velvet comes in 24 velvet shades, 
le of innumerable combinations. Especially 
ed to stencil work. 
ster Varnish is the ‘Master’ wood finish, the 
Satisfactory and durable you can use. You 
1 know about Flexico Enamel if you think of 
'ng your woodwork in white enamel. Book free. 
ite for the Liquid Velvet Book giving your 
S name. Most good decorators and dealers 
Liquid Velvet in stock. Address 


1E O'BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
‘ohnson Street South Bend, Ind. 
Branches Everywhere 
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SAE SPECIFIED  -SRAND 


Write for 


\NTED NEW IDEAS Tine of Ine 
ons Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


3 offered for inventions. Our f 
our books sent 
Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


t J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Taz SAVING SENSE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Tt isn’t a laughing matter,” the watch 
officer said acridly. 

The Frenchman nodded. 

“Tt is of a magnificence, however,” he 
murmured. Then he seemed to indicate an 
invisible presence in the mist about them. 
“Fallon!” he said dryly. 

The other drew the hood over the useless 
compass with a bitter: 

“Of course, when the investigation 
comes up they’ll say I was on watch. I’d 
ought to ’a’ known better than to ’a’ stayed 
with this man. I knew he was a fool!” 

De Querouaille smiled, brushing his neat 
mustache. 

“By the way, Captain Ramsey handed 
me a paper some time ago with a position 
marked on it. Land was reported near 
here, he said. Would it—ah—help you at 
the investigation?” 

“He knew, then!’’ the mate snarled. 
“He was warned—and—why cin He 
snatched the proffered paper from the lieu- 
tenant’s fingers and held it under the bridge 
lamp, devoured the figures noted thereon, 
and looked up gravely. ‘‘Thank you, sir. 
His write of hand. That’s enough to square 
me—that and the trick he played on you 
about the sounding machine.” 

“It doesn’t—it cannot be actuated?” 
suggested De Querouaille. 

“Right, sir. But’’—he cast a quick 
seamanlike glance about him—‘“‘I’d best be 
hustling. He won’t know what to do.” 

“Boats?” the lieutenant whispered, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“Everything, sir,’ was the reply; and 
the man dropped down the ladder, his 
earnest, composed countenance upturned 
an instant before he disappeared, as if in 
brief farewell. 

Alone on the bridge, De Querouaille com- 
posed himself to study the scene. His ex- 
perienced eye took in the half-hearted 
endeavors of the crew to swing out the 
boats, the apparent indifference of the en- 
gineers and stokers gathered under a far- 
away deck light; then he turned his attention 
to the steamer and carefully figured on her 
chances. 

His ears told him that there was an area 
hidden in the mist where there were neither 
breaking swells nor moving water. The 
crackling seas about the Marathon’s bows 
were harmless. She lay immobile, as if 
bedded firmly down. A sudden thought 
struck him and he traveled aft by way of 
the upper bridge deck. 

A glance at the sounding machine told 
him it had been impossible to use it. He 
peered round and picked up a small tub of 
line with a lead lying in the midst of it. 
This he tested and then let it go over the 
rail, measuring the light, strong cable ell by 
ell as it was drawn over and into the water. 
His face bore an expression of extreme 
solicitude the while. Now and then he 
leaned far out and scanned the slant of the 
line quivering out astern. 

When the lead line was at last slack in 
his hands the lieutenant pursed his lips. 

“The bows are deeply imbedded in the 
reef,”’ he thought to himself; ‘‘but there is 
a hundred feet of water under the stern— 
and a five-knot current making out. This 
steamer will either break in two or slip off 
and sink.” 

With this knowledge concealed in his 
own bosom, De Querouaille proceeded to 
his cabin and relaxed on the lounge and 
smoked cigarette after cigarette, occasion- 
ally glancing at his watch. He was wholly 
undisturbed by the tramp of feet above 
him, the slamming room doors in far-away 
passages, or the rarely heard call of an anx- 
ious woman. The dark opening of his port 
was graying when he roused himself at last 
and went on deck. The mist still infolded 
the stricken steamer, dripped from every 
stanchion, and draped the outswung boats 
in steamy wreaths. The members of the 
crew, standing at their stations, stared at 
the neat uniform and murmured among 
themselves with relief. 

De Querouaille overheard one man say 
plainly to his mate: 

“Lucky for us there’s a gov’ment chap 
aboard! He’ll see that things go right.” 

He found Ramsey at his desk in his big 
cabin. There was no outward sign that the 
master of the Marathon was unusually dis- 
turbed. He turned his florid face to his 
visitor with a brief: 

“We'll soon have daylight and haul off 
into deep water.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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BEECH-NUT 


CRAB-APPLE JELLY 


is made of sound, ripe crab-apples, cooked in silver-lined kettles 
with only white granulated sugar added. 

Find out for yourself what conservative housewives every- 
where are finding out—that Beech-Nut jams, jellies and marma- 
lades are better made than those that can be produced with 


ordinary household facilities. Try 
Beech-Nut Jellies: Beech-Nut Jams: Beech-Nut Marmalades: 
Crab-Apple Strawberry Orange 
Grape Red Raspberry Grape-fruit. 


Damson Plum And Cherry Preserve. 


Peach 
BEECH-NuUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 


Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce; Beech-Nut 
Mustard; Beech-Nut Chewing Gum; Beech-Nut Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Red Currant 


rducr \ 


Uniersity 5 


Sigg AS Havoline Oil Goes 
EP To College 


Havoline Oil went to Purdue University and it graduated first. 


N a competitive test with the twelve leading brands of 
motor oil, Havoline was awarded the highest percentage 
in every vital element by which lubricant value is measured :— 


In wearing qualities. In minimizing frictional loss. 
In heat resistance. In uniform quality in all temperatures. 


The verdict of Purdue is authoritative and /iza/. 
scientific sanction to the Havoline slogan— 


“It Makes A Difference’’ 


The Jest lubricant is the of lubricant good enough for your car. You 
can get Havoline anywhere. Costs the same as the next best. 


It gives 


At Garages — Stores — Supply Stations. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘A”’ NEW YORK 


Write for Booklet. 
Every motorist should 
read ‘‘Havoline Oil Goes 
To College.”* It’s'tree. 
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$40 


A Special Stewart 
Starter—for Your Ford 


Nothing could add to your Ford’s convenience and 
pleasure-giving value so much as this greatest 
improvement of the year—the Stewart Ford Starter, 
for only $40. 

It starts your car instantly—every time—never 
misses. Just as reliable in bitterly cold weather as in 
July. Just press your foot on a floor pedal and- your 
Ford is in operation. 

Do away with your old-time hand cranking: In 
summer it’s hot, mussy work—in winter it is often 
back breaking—at night or in a storm it’s mighty 
disagreeable work. 

At all times it’s an inconvenience that should not 
go with the pleasure you are paying for. 

Formerly Ford starters cost about double and 
weighed about double. The Stewart costs only $40 
and weighs only 55 pounds. 

This light compact Ford starter is operated by 
compressed air. Automobile engineers concede com- 
pressed-air starters.to be the most practical and eco- 
nomical when properly designed. 

The supply of air can also be used for filling your 
tires, saving you the expense of a tire pump. 

This starter can be quickly and easily installed on 
any Ford by any dealer or ‘garage man. 

Get one at once. 


f 


$3.50 


A New Hand Signal for 
New Traffic Conditions 


Long ago the old bulb horn was forced into the 
discard by a growing congestion of traffic. 

Today more people than ever are using their cars 
every day for utility and convenience in cities and 
for country touring. 

This present day pack and din of traffic has made 
the signal of yesterday impractical because it has 
made it unsafe. 

This Stewart (hand) Signal insures safety—your 
family’s—yours—and all others—your car’s and the 
other fellow’s. 

Its tone is snappy, sharp and far reaching. The 
blast travels to a great distance, warning everyone 
far and near to stop, look and listen. 

It is handsomely proportioned and built of the 
finest materials on the market. 

It will outlive any car and still be as good as new. 

The low price is only possible on account of our 
enormous production. 

Just the thing for your car. 

Every time you hear a Stewart remember someone 
is looking out for his own safety and the safety of others. 

Many a serious accident has been due to the weak 
tone of a signal fit only for traffic conditions of long 
ago. With a Stewart you are always safe. 

Get a Stewart Signal at once—$3.50 complete. 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages — Everywhere 
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$6 
A Stewart Motor Signal is 
Cheap Life Insurance 


For those who wish a high grade motor-driven 
signal we recommend the famous Stewart. 

We have designed and built into this signal all of 
the quality and all of the features it is possible to 
build in any high grade signal—yet the price is only $6. 

Its design is beautiful—the lines are graceful and 
attractive. Its finish and fineness will dress up any car. 

You need this Stewart to make others heed their 
own safety. You need it even more to make all 
traffic heed the safety of your car and its occupants. 

For city safety press the button a few times lightly. 
In the country hold the button down a few seconds 
and the penetrating, commanding Stewart blast will 
clear the road for you a half a mile ahead. 

You discarded the old-time horn as unsafe long 
ago, yet a good bulb horn is better than a poor, weak 
unreliable signal. 

Unless you have a Stewart on your car your life 
is not adequately insured against present day con- 
ditions. 

Get your life insurance—this Stewart—today. 

The price of $6—complete—is only possible be- 
cause of the tremendous quantities we sell. One big 
car manufacturer alone purchased 75,000 to standard 
equip his cars. 


MAGNETIC TYPE 


MILES PER HOUR 


OLSI7 01214 


SEASON MILEAGE 
Nap coe 
NER SpeenoMeTe® 


$10 


A Special Magnetic 
Speedometer—for Your Ford 


A speedometer is an absolute necessity to every 
Ford owner. 

It will save you the humiliation. and expense of 
being arrested for exceeding the speed limit. 

If your Ford is without one, how can you figure 
speed, distance and upkeep costs? 

How do you know how much gasoline and oil your 
car is eating up—per mile? 

Are you getting your money’s worth out of your 
tires? 

Thousands and thousands of dollars have been lost 
to Ford owners merely because they had no speed- 
ometer by which to tell the tire companies how many 
miles they got out of their tires. 

Order a Stewart at once. Don’t take any other. 

Here is a special one built for Fords, Chevrolets 
and Saxons. It is made on the famous magnetic prin- 
ciple. Practically every automobile in use today, even 
the highest priced cars, is equipped with a magnetic 
Stewart Speedometer. 

Your Ford should have one. Get one of these 
speedometers without further delay. It’s as important 
to you as your watch—and as necessary. 

Easily installed on any Ford. Price $10—complete. 


Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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This Blue 
and Yellow Sign 


—the emblem of tire service and 
safety—is displayed everywhere 
by dealers in Pennsylvania Oilproof 


Tires of such proved quality that experienced users willingly 
pay a little more for them at the start, knowing they will cost 
less at the finish. 


Guaranteed not to skid on slippery pavements, else—after 
reasonable trial—returnable at full purchase price. 


Guaranteed immune from oil disintegration. 
Guaranteed—per warranty tag on each casing —for 


6,000 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


As makers of the famous 
Vacuum Cup Tires, we 
confidently place our 
name and reputation 
behind the new 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


| A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at a 
moderate price. 
Guaranteed — per tag at- 
tached — for 


5,000 miles 


F your dealer can t sup- 

4 ply, do not accept a sub- 
stitute, but send us $15 for . 
a full-size Ostermoor, ex- 
press prepaid. Money back 

uf not satished after 30 days’ 


STERMOO 


Mattress $15. up 
__ A postal brings 144-page FREE © 
book of mattresses, springs, _ 
_ cushions, etc., with many sam- 
“plesofticking 


-OSTERMOOR & CO., 116 Elizabeth St, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Montreal 


Nee 
The day’s tasks be- 
come delightful adven- 
tures when complete 
rest arrives on the. 
wings of the morning. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 

“You have no doubt, then? The ship is 
unhurt?”’ the lieutenant inquired. 

“Not at all. A mere ridge of coral— 
awash at all times. The ship took the 
ground easily and we shall proceed on our 
voyage,” 

“‘Then you don’t believe that this is the 
spot Captain Fallon meant?’’ 

Ramsey shook his head. 

“You don’t see any island, do you? 
Merely a reef.” 

“Most. unfortunate!”’ De Querouaille 
said dryly. Then he went on: ‘You 
haven’t wirelessed yet?” 

Ramsey flushed. 

“No need of that. Plenty of time later. 
Needlessly alarm the passengers.” 

The lieutenant stared a moment and 
then took his departure. Outside he peered 
into the thinning mist, wondering just 
what grounds the captain had for making 
little of the disaster. 

“Tf Fallon and De Grasse are not here,” 
he thought coldly, “it will be a catas- 
trophe.” He glanced back at the latticed 
door that concealed Ramsey. ‘‘A fool!” he 
said to himself. 

With the quickness of a hand brushing 


| away a veil, a strong shaft of sunlight 
| swept the fog aside and displayed before De 
| Querouaille’s eyes the low, colorless con- 
| tour of a small atoll, the broken circle of 


which was intercepted by the bows of the 
Marathon. Evidently the steamer had 
taken the ground directly in the shallow 
entrance to the lagoon, and thei breakers 
that had washed about her during the night 
were mere surf of an ebbing tide. 

But, much more engrossing than the 
plight of the vessel on which he stood, was 
the apparition across the island. On its 
farther rim a large ship was careened far 
over on her bilge, her slender masts thrust- 
ing out at an acute angle with the inner 
water. Beyond this, and a couple of miles 
distant, on the deepening sapphire of the 
sea, rode a two-masted schooner, which De 
Querouaille’s keen eyes recognized as the 
eraft in which Fallon and De Grasse had 
left Papeete. 

Instantly the lieutenant forgot the Mar- 
athon and Ramsey. Here was an absorb- 
ing mystery. He puckered his eyes. A 
low exclamation parted his compressed 
lips. He mounted swiftly to the bridge and 
snatched a pair of glasses from the rack. 
With these adjusted before his eyes he 
read the meaning of the scene, occasionally 
muttering to himself as he studied the com- 
plicated symbols in which the sea had 
written the story of the loss of the Lady of 
India and the prodigious tragedy of Alois 
Fallon. Though he was not unobservant 
that the schooner was slowly making in for 
the atoll, he seemed impatient of any diver- 
sion from the business at hand, which was 
the interpretation of the catastrophe that 
had overtaken the great sailing ship lying 
a wreck on the white coral, and which, he 
was amazedly sure, was about to be re- 
enacted before his unbelieving eyes in the 
case of the doomed Marathon. 

Once or twice he lowered the binocular 
and seemed about to rush from his post 
for some purpose; each time he shook his 
head petulantly and resumed his steady 
scrutiny. 

The sun was well risen when he lowered 
his glass at last and knew that the chief 
engineer was beside him. The two met each 
other’s eyes and De Querouaille asked: 

““Much damage done below?’’ 

“Plenty,” was the slow reply. 

“Then that schooner had better be 
quick!” the lieutenant went on. 

““He’s got plenty of time,” was the re- 
sponse. “‘We’re hard and fast, all right. 
I wonder how we ever—oh, well! Acci- 
dents will happen.” 

De Querouaille bent his keen glance on 
his companion and laughed without any 
evidence of pleasure. 

“Do you see anything extraordinary 
about that wreck in there?’’ he demanded. 

“Nothing except that it’s strange we 
never sighted it before,” the engineer said 
promptly. 

The lieutenant handed him his glass. 

“Look!” he urged him; and ‘then: 
“What do you think?” 

“Looks as if she had been sunk for years 
and then washed up,” was the reply. 

“Right you are! Every plank and stick 
in her is knotted with weeds and armored 
with barnacles,” De Querouaille said qui- 
etly. ‘Yards, decks—everything has been 
submerged for years. Understand?” 

“What?’’ demanded the engineer with 
sudden intensity. 


April 2: 


“We are viewing a resurrectic 
friend,” the lieutenant answered s 
“That ship is just up from the bot 
thesea. Look yourself closely, chief. 
dripping brine from that broken top 
yard.” | 

The engineer stared, his pallid fa 
tening with sweat. 

“You're right,’ he muttered, | 
does it mean? How did she—where 
come from?” 

“From where we are going,” y 
cool response. “It will be interes 
observe the return of the long-lo 
newly found to the profundities, Y 
serve, my dear chief? That which 
sinking again. The ship redescends 
depths!”’ 

It was true. Before their eyes ; 
sharp, taut line of lucent water lifted 
the farther rim of the atoll, sparklec 
wall of sapphire and then tumbled in a 
wave, which underran the careened 
This wave did not ebb. The slender 
that had shown beyond the bulk w: 
ied; the sea was rising steadily whil 
gazed entranced, covering the wt 
coral with eddying pools, which dee 
joined, suddenly united with the ] 
The atoll had vanished. The low, ; 
masts of the wreck leaned and dippe 
tilted yards into the heaving surface 
smoothly running and unbroken sea 

The chief engineer shook. 

“Like a tide!” he muttered, “1 
high! Not like any tide ever hea 
He started violently. “Our shi) 
Marathon iw 

“Yes,” the lieutenant assented in 
tle voice. He held up one hand as ; 
yell rose from below. “Captain Fall 
have to hurry.” 

“Fallon?” repeated the engineer, 
mean Ramsey. I wish Fallon was 
My boilers ”” He vanished. 

Ramsey heaved himself to the | 
ran to the binnacle and peered at th 
p 


ass. 
“We're slipping off into deep » 
he rasped. ‘‘ Bottom gone—sink 
like a stone!” 

He hurried away with grotesqu 
tures, like a cramped swimmer. 
shortly there arose from the decks th 
mur of men afraid and women distr 
De Querouaille listened, but did not 
With steady hands he picked up the 
ular again and focused it on the scl 
footing it slowly before the mild bre: 

The Marathon, sinking into the se 
tremorless, giving no sign of resista 
her destiny. Her decks maintaine 
same angle; the waves flashing ov 
subsiding bows did not disturb the 
quillity of her dissolution. Andins 
the tumult, regardless of the crea 
blocks, the hoarse calls of officers a 
wail of women, the schooner, barely} 
mile away, neither hastened her man| 
nor seemed aware of the tragedy th 
being enacted. 

“Fallon!” yelled Ramsey, return 
the bridge in wild leaps and pawing | 
papers in his private drawer in the 
house. ‘“‘My vessel going down—he) 
stirs a hand! Come on, lieutenant!) 
boat!” He threw a despairing glance | 
him. “She won’t last another five 
utes.” He ran off. : | 

De Querouaille watched him go ¢ 
another cigarette, leaning on the ra 
gazing dispassionately down on the : 
which were pulling away in various |! 
tions. He glanced at the three mas! 
apparent above the sea’s surface ands 
to himself. When the schooner 1 
quietly within a hundred yards and | 
slowly into the wind he nodded down) 
elderly man standing on the little) 
deck. | 
“How much farther will the wate! 
Captain Fallon?” De Querouaille int 
calmly. 

“About: enough to reach your bri 
was the equally calm response. 

“Then you’d better hurry,” De Qu 
aille answered, flicking the ash fro 
cigarette. ‘The Marathon’s after | 
heads are closed and intact, I thu. 
don’t believe anyone thought to open ! 
She’ll turn turtle pretty soon. ; 

With a single step Fallon qui 
schooner’s deck for a'small boat and s! 
slowly over to the steamer’s side. 1 
one hand on the great steel flank ! 
fora sign. Helooked up. 

“She’s straining,” he said briefly. 

He caught a swinging fall and 
agilely to the bridge. 4 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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There is Glad Going in the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers’ Tranquil Stream of Might. 


Mere brute might is subordinated to the subtler phases of performance in 
New 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. 

Take acceleration. 

In the burly beast of a car that sacrifices everything for raw might, accelera- 
nN 1s Conspicuous by its absence. 

The car that wins races will not give you swift acceleration. It can’t be done. 
. Watch the cars banked at the crossing. Lateral traffic subsides. Look— 
> Tacers are the last to get away. Always and invariably. 

. Hugh Chalmers was unwilling to gratify the mad speed-lust of the few, at 
* expense of the all-round performance craved by the many. 

So his engineers took the superfluous margin of 65, 70, 75, and 80 mile-an- 
a speed that this car’s 3400 engine revolutions per minute would readily have 
ered, and transfigured it into those golden values of performance that have 
st a spell over 740 cities. 


ee you’ ve set foot on her accelerator, you'll never know pick-up that’s 
pliant as French chiffon velvet. 


The 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers exacts no daily burnt-offering of excessive fuel- 
hsumption on the altar of useless might. 


You get 18 miles of lyric going out of every gallon of gas—save $150 to $200 


every year in fuel bills—add 1000 miles to the life of your tires. 

For bad roads aren’t nearly as hard on tires as rough engine work. 

There’s enduring strength in this marvel of motors. 

The inherent treachery of the burlier engine that wears itself out with its own 
violence, is absent. 

The 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers puts at your call and beck a ruly creature that 
a woman can drive because it’s schooled to obey. 

Never a tug or jerk as you weave in and out of the gnarl of city trafhe. 

Never a gasp or roar as you sink your throttle and sweep out over the open, 
sunny highway. 

Always glad going—no fret or squeak or sidesway—always an even, tranquil 
stream of might at every clip. 

Do you wonder that this car has conquered everything from Sea Girt to 


? 
Seattle! Touring Car, $1090 Detroit; $1515 in Canada 


Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit; $1940 in Canada 
Roadster, $1070 Detroit; $1495 in Canada 

Colors: Meteor blue, or Oriford maroon with gold stripe 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet also furnished in Valentine green. 
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Get in tune with Nature. Those rusty, dusty 
screens can be rejuvenated with Acme Quality 
Screen Enamel. Possibly there’s a pergola or 
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and flower-bed fences all need fresh raiment. 
Picture all the things about the house renewed, 
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Acme Quality Enamels make woodwork 
glisten with new beauty. Acme Quality Varno- 
Lac varnishes and stains in one operation, re- 
-producing the appearance of expensive woods. 

There is an Acme Quality Finish for every 
painting need—all described in our two books, 
‘‘Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide,” sent upon request. They give 
full instructions. 


Acme Quality Paint restores and preserves 
the newness of exteriors. Why not call in a 
painter and figure on painting the whole house? 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“T see you found your ship—the Lady 
of India,”’ the lieutenant remarked. 

“Yes,”’ Fallon answered. 

De Querouaille was very still for a little. 
Then he resumed: 

“And you found the lady—your wife?” 

“She has not come yet,’’ was the simple 
response. 

“Ah!” breathed the lieutenant. ‘You 
await her—is it not?” . 

The old man bent his gray head in assent, 
his weary eyes seeming indifferent to the 
scene about him. The huge steamer heeled 
over on one side, the boats rising and falling 
round her to the steady set of the Pacific 
swell, the three mastheads rising out of the 
sea, 

“You know,” he went on, “I promised 
her I would come back.”’ 

With a slight bow De Querouaille re- 
moved his gold-laced cap. 

“Permit me to revere her memory, sir,’’ 
he said respectfully. 

“Tt is thirty years,’’ Captain Fallon mur- 
mured. 

“They—women who love men—do not 
forget,”’ the lieutenant said briefly. 

The elder turned his‘gray face to his com- 
panion. 

“It was our bridal voyage,” he said. “I 
could not extricate my ship. I sent my 
crew off to find land and send help. They 
did not rejoin us. For three weeks the tide 
ebbed and flowed but did not overrun the 
island; but I knew that sooner or later it 
would.” 

“That. is plain,’ the lieutenant said 
politely. “A glance at the configuration 
of the sea’s bottom, a note of the submarine 
gulf of which this is the head—one compre- 
hends that at certain periods the strong 
currents, walled in below the surface of the 
ocean, will inevitably pile up great masses 
of water here. That goes without speaking, 
captain.” 

“That was what I figured,” Fallon said, 
nodding his head. ‘‘And there was one boat 
left, the dinghy; and no one besides myself. 
You see? The ship lay where there was a 
tide I couldn’t calculate. It rose and fell: 
sometimes swiftly, sometimes slowly. You 
see?” Fallon fixed his weary eyes on the 
lieutenant. ‘“‘There had been a long time 
when this atoll was buried very deep. When 
would the tide reach its final stage? Would 
it be slowly, inch by inch and foot by foot? 
Or would a wave come out of the night and 
overwhelm us? For days and nights I did 
not sleep. I stayed by her, ready at any 
sound of roaring water to pick her up and 
push off in the small boat.” 

“You did not sleep?”” De Querouaille 
murmured. 

Fallon brushed a gnarled hand over his 
eyes. 

“Yet it seems that I did sleep. The wave 
came in the light, shaking the sea. I could 
not waken her . . . in time. So I 
found myself afloat in the dinghy alone.” 

“In the dinghy—alone!”’ the lieutenant 
repeated. 

“In the dinghy,” Fallon went on. “I 
had fallen asleep; and it was a dream, I 
thought. But one does not take photo- 
graphs in a dream. I reached shore with a 
photograph in my pocket, taken with her 
camera. So I know that the things that 
happened were so.” 

“It was so,’’ De Querouaille affirmed. 

“And as I looked away toward the 
wreck in the morning—the mastheads only 
showed above the sea. My wife—who was 
dead—waved her white hand to me from 
the main truck. So I returned.” 

“So you returned,” De Querouaille said 
in a strong voice, bowing his bared head. 

“After thirty years,’ Fallon concluded 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘You understand? 
I was unable to find the island again. No 
one would have believed me. But I knew.” 

“You knew,” was the assent. “And you 
speak truth when you state that no one 
would have believed you. But you prom- 
ised? Eh, my friend? Therefore you came 
back—is it not? And it is true, is it not?” 
De Querouaille laid his thin fingers on the 
old man’s arm. “And she will come!” he 
said positively. “It goes without speak- 
ing—is it not?” 

The Marathon surged beneath them and 
a loud cry rose from the boats riding on the 
shimmering sea. A moment later the big 
ship floated free of the reef, rolling slightly, 
her bows awash. De Querouaille seemed to 
be listening intently to some sound below, 
his hand to his ear, his head bent over. 
When he straightened up he smiled. 

“Our friend Ramsey is fortunate,” he 
murmured. ‘His vessel floats. It is right 
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side up: Another mystery of the sea, cap- 
tain!”’ 
Fallon nodded absently; then said: 


v Vv 
“All right, of course. Ramsey is a fool! 
He won’t understand. He can make it back eC 
to the Marquesas. I shall leave the ship 
Cra 


here.” 

The lieutenant made no movement to 
detain him, but bowed, cap in hand, his 
eyes following the spare, austere figure as it 
descended to the next deck and stepped 
deeply down into the small boat riding 
underneath the steamer’s dripping flank. 
Fallon sculled off, but not toward the 
schooner lying to windward. Instead, he 

° thrust his craft’s stern toward the thin 
IVE or six dollars |! masthead projecting out of the sea to the 


: south. 
spent oe are of “Tt is all true, this mystery of the deep,” 
Florsheim shoes gives 4 | De Querouaille said to himself. “But this 
greater satisfaction Captain Ramsey—will he comprehend?”’ 


Fifteen minutes later the boats were back 
alongside the steamer, the crew were tum- 
bling overside and scattering to their new 
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Marathon’s commander as he understood | # — 5 
the challenge. Before he could master | 
himself he cried: 

““Nobody would believe that!” 

He stared at the man before him, at the 
neat, cool face of him, and he seemed to see 
all his world looking askance at him with | 
incredulous and scornful eyes. He saw the | 
pitying face of the vice president, the con- 
temptuous lips of his fellows, the haughty 
stare of the woman he aspired to. And it 
was all true! In full career the sea had 
enmeshed him in its unbelievable mystery, 
destroyed his ambitions, and forever bound 
him in the indissoluble fetters of its untell- 
able magic. , 

In that moment he knew that he might | 
go up and down the world telling his story, | 
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Ramsey lifted his eyes and peered out 
over the gleaming sea toward the three 
mastheads, barely visible above the smooth 
swell. Between him and those telltale thin 
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symbols he saw a small boat making stead- 
ily through the interval, Fallon’s figure 
bending and straightening at the loom of 
his oar. 

“He will come back. He must!’ Ramsey 
protested. “‘What’s he going there for?” 

There was no answer. It was precisely 
as if that profound and terrible silence 
drowned the wretched captain’s final strug- 
gles to survive his career. A single voice 
could save him—the voice of his enemy, of 
the man he had hated, the central figure in 
this mysterious and inexplicable drama. 
Fallon sculled steadily away, with definite, 
strong movements, giving the appearance 
of a man forever quitting the scene. With 
him was departing Reginald Ramsey’s only 
hope of salvation. 

There is a death of much greater im- 
port than physical dissolution—the dying of 
full-blooded ambition; the decay of the 
powers that satisfy gross appetite; the with- 
drawal of vitalhope. In this hour the Mara- 
thon’s commander experienced what is said 
to confront human beings sentient in 
the'‘article of death; the events of his life 
passed swiftly in review before his eyes, 
each bearing its particular emphasis in due 
proportion. He saw himself aspiring from 
a dreary cargo boat to a liner; tasting the 
pleasures of lofty command; pushing for- 
ward to still greater rank and its accom- 
panying joys. And beside the austere, 
hostile figure of Fallon, silently opposing 
him, he discerned with astonishment an- 
other. What had she, this negligible Mollie 
Stance, to do with his destiny? Who was 
she to bulk so large in his life when he had 
forgotten her? 

He turned his dizzy eyes on the still un- 
speaking lieutenant, who stood there so 
calm and judicial. Then he looked at the 
little schooner, riding easily on the swells a 
quarter of a mile away. Mollie Stance was 
there. He could see her standing by the 
low rail and knew that she was gazing at 
him, Of all the people in his world there 
was only one to appeal to with any hope of 
help. It came over him that, after all, the 
cold woman he had lately aspired to would 
have none of him thenceforward. She 
would not believe his incredible story. She 
would scornfully smile at his tale of miracu- 
lous disaster. 

But Mollie, who had always warmed him 
by her sympathy and encouraged him and 
believed in him, would still honor him. 
Would she? In the downfall of his world 
he doubted it. 

The quiet voice of De Querouaille broke 
in on him: 

“The tide is setting your ship back to- 
ward the reef, captain.” 

Ramsey started. A quick glance told 
him that this was so. He glanced round for 
his chief officer and spoke of anchoring. 

“No bottom—is it not so?” the lieuten- 
ant remarked. 

“A hasty cast of the lead over the side of 
the half-waterlogged steamer proved the 
truth of this statement and Ramsey felt 
himself more than ever helpless. It was 
De Querouaille who finally offered a sug- 
gestion: 

“The schooner has a fair wind and might 
tow you farther out.”’ 

Thus it came about that within a few 
minutes Ramsey had hailed the other ves- 
sel and explained his predicament. The 
schooner swung her booms and slipped 
near. De Grasse called across in his reedy 
voice. 

“No!” he shrilled. 

For the moment Ramsey’s old bluster 
seemed to serve him, but presently it was 
evident that the schooner was leaving 
again. 

“That reef will be under your forefoot 
pretty soon,’ De Querouaille warned him. 


April 22, | 
: e | 
Ramsey looked and his face settle 
lines of despair. His ship was being 
steadily back toward the ominous | 
masts which marked the fatal place. 
passengers, now fully alive to this 
peril, clamored, calling to the scho 
raising their voices in a chorus of plea 
and imprecation. The commander of 
doomed Marathon leaned far over th« 
and met the eyes of the woman he ha 
spised and cast off. She faced him qu 
with a strange expression on her cov 
nance, as if she were listening for the an 
to some unspoken query. Ramsey dic 
know what that question was; Fallon 
stated it long before in his office in 
Francisco when he told her that some 
she would have to determine whethe 
loved the man enough to save him : 
himself. ae | 
Gradually the clamor was 


hands of the woman on the schooner’s ¢ 
No one guessed the relation between { 
two—the master of the Marathon anc 
unknown figure so motionless 
ment of decision; but the sub 
sometimes pervades a watchi 
made her the object of every 
She appeared to be waiting. ~ 
aille, alert, immobile, cal tea 
between his fingers and see 
the unforeseen event. Sud 
broke the silence. i 

“Tt’s to save the ship, 
croaked. : 

Her eyes warmed, glowed 
Was it the first unselfish sp 
heard from those full lips? — 
know in that hour that she ind 
man? Was that fine, almost i 
gesture one of triumph or of 
She turned to De Grasse impe 
schooner edged toward the h 
of the liner and the brisk Ka 


shining like a cloud beneath 

sea. , 
Ramsey drew a choked bh 

knew his steamer was safe 


was Fallon steering? And w 
lifting out of the depths, 
terrible? 
“What?” muttered Ramse 
voice trailing off into silence. 
“The sea!’”? De Querouaille 
Before their eyes the lon 
hesitating wave, heaving in 
zon, lifted its crest, flashed 
boat, with its solitary gall 
held it an instant in the shi 
of its tremendous areh. Th 
burying in thunderous foam tf! 
the atoll had been. irae 
“The boat—Fallon—gone! 
appalling whisper threaded @ 
that marked the finale. “Did 
abe) 
De Querouaille bent his bare 
tering: 
“Hesaw it!” j 
Before his closed eyes, he imai 
of white fluttered against the pe 
even as it had signaled for th 
the dreams of Alois Fallon. 
When the lieutenant raised his heat 
looked again over the scene he perey 
that this last tidal flow had cove 
three mastheads of the Lady of Ind 


. (THE END) 
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F you are familiar with all the little rites 
and formulas of pipe-smoking —if you 


can detect patched flaws in briar pipes, if 


_ you can light a pipe without spilling hot ash 


» 


into your lap, if you can talk artic- 
ulately with a pipe between your 
teeth, if you know just how fast 
tobacco should burn in a pipe, if 
you know when a pipe needs a va- 
cation, if you know better than to 
smoke your indoor pipe outdoors— 
then the only thing you need to 

ow about super pipe-smoking is 
Edgeworth Tobacco. 


Edgeworth Tobacco is sold in 
two forms—the same tobacco put 
up in two different ways. 

The original Edgeworth was 
Edgeworth Plug Slice, the slices 
being rubbed up in the hands be- 
fore the pipe was filled. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 
ready for the pipe, a slightly more 
convenient form. 


We are anxious that you test 
this tobacco with a free and easy 
mind, and we, therefore, desire to 
send you a bountiful sample of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed, either or 
both. All we ask is your name 
and address on a post card, with 
a statement as to your favorite 
form of tobacco. Please also men- 
tion your favorite tobacco dealer. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice are 15c, 25c, 50c and $1. 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is 10c 
for pocket size tin, 50c for large tin 
and $1 in handsome humidor pack- 
age. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a very few 
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isolated cases all dealers have it. 

For the free samples write to 
Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm 
was established in 1877, and be- 
sides Edgeworth makes several 
other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smokers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If 
your jobber cannot supply Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Co. will 
gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed, by prepzid par- 
cel post at same price you would 
pay jobber. 
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clean, steady light: 


The Jong blue New Perfection chimney gave the world clean, intense heat. Jt’s the long blue chimney 
that makes the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove the permanently satisfactory kerosene burning stove. 
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saves the labor of coal, ashes and kindling. supply of hot running water for laundry, kitchen or bathroom— 


; : : : and at low cost. 
But for its successful use in cooking—as in the lamp—the long 


chimney is essential. You can’t have clean combustion without it. 
And so, on the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, you find the long 
blue enameled chimney. Look for it. 


It is inexpensive to buy and to use, and can easily be connected to 
any circulating water system. 


An ideal means of bringing comfort to the country home or summer 
camp—a useful device in a small barber shop, dentist's office, store, 


So quickly have housewives realized that with the right oil stove, v ; F ‘ 
or wherever the quick heating of water is frequently desired. 


kerosene 7s the ideal fuel, that today you will find New Perfections 
in more than one out of every ten homes in the United States and 
Canada. And there are more New Perfections in use than all other 
types of oil stove put together. 


The New Perfection—burning kerosene—does the same work as a 
gas heater at one third the fuel cost for artificial gas. 


Simple, durable, safe, efficient. Thousands already in use. Equipped 
with the same reliable long blue chimney burner as the New Perfec- 
tion Oil Cook Stove. 


A New Perfection is inexpensive to buy and does the work at an 
average fuel cost of six cents per-day. It saves hard work, trouble 
and time—and cooks like gas. It’s always ready. The flame can 
be as instantly and accurately regulated—up or down—as gas. Once 


He OUneae alas pul! You'll want to know more about this wonderful heater. Write Dept. 
S put. 


A. for free booklet describing New Perfection oil burning devices. 


Dealers Note: This new business will interest plumbers, hardware 


dealers, steam fitters, etc. Write for information. 


And with the New Perfection No. 7 you get still greater economy 
of fuel and labor. It combines a four-burner stove, fireless cooker 
and oven in one compact, roomy, complete cooking device. 
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New Perfection Stoves are sold by most good dealers in many styles and sizes. Prices from $3.00 up. 


Write Dept. A. for free catalogue and book- Cs" THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COME. 


7300 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
c¢ >” ’ 
lees What Every Woman Should Know. Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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k on a likeness to an extremely ugly 
trustworthy pet dog that spends 
' its time dozing in its kennel. | After 
he would sit in an easy-chair and 
rer a paper until the clock struck ten 
vas time for him to go to bed. What 
s use of going out, he said—you only 
{ters and bums and people who were 
to do you. Theaters were con games 
they stung you for two dollars. And 
went to see anyone else you were 
in obligation to them and you would 
> kick in sooner or later—so what 
> use of going out? 

vas very drowsy and very comfort- 
he sat that night in his comfortable 
ir, dreaming of the future. Dinner 
er and his wife was in some portion 
1ouse, where he didn’t know. He sat 
ith a shipping periodical on his knees 
short, obese cigar between his lips. 
sould only get his hands on some 
f the company’s; if he could only 
interest, a wedge in —— 

vife came into the room. There was 
ing curiously deliberate about her 
ents. Her mouth was set firmly and 
yas a queer, determined look in her 
-flecked eyes. 

in,” she said, “I want to talk to you.” 
s?” he said. The sound of her voice 
him and he began turning over the 
yf the review on his knees. 

vant to ask you again about your 
ss,” she said a trifle nervously. “I 
9 ask you—do you think everything 
99) 

s,” he drawled lazily. ‘‘ Everything’s 
a 
in,” she began deliberately. There 
ittle uncertainty in her voice and the 
on of panting, as if she were laboring 
a great strain. ‘You know how I 
t things—at these commissions of 
J don’t think they’re straight—not 


rave a mock groan. ‘“‘ Are you begin- 
gain !”” —~ ; 

s not honest,’ she went on as if she 
hear him. Her deliberate words had 
ig of one who is stating a case. “If 
hing is right, as you say, there is no 
or these commissions. If men are 
you things at a fair price they can’t 
to give you commissions. It seems 
that the loser is the line; that the line 
mn advantage of. John, these com- 
ns are—are—dishonest bribes.” 

r God’s sake, leave it alone,’ he 


im right, John, am I not?” she said 
reat simplicity. “‘These are bribes, 
est bribes?” ; 
s business,” he snapped; ‘‘it’s done 
where. Mind your house and let me 
y business.” 
s not, John,” she said again. ‘‘Be 
There are thousands of business 
n your position who would knock a 
lown if he offered the thing you’re 
. It’s not business.” 
said nothing. He began reading his 
ical nonchalantly, because he had a 
that it was the best thing to do with 
nan, to take no notice of her little 
torms. Women were not logical, he 
When they got on to a subject the 
hing to do was to let them run their 
R and to pay no attention. 
hn,” she began again appealingly, 
he looked at him with that queer 
ht look of hers. “Forget everything 
now. Put it all aside. Come to me 
egin anew. Be straight about things. 
in help I am here to do it. Straight, 
Honest!” 
am honest,” he growled suddenly, 
itouch of a snarl. He was beginning 
- temper. He caught himself with 


ort. 

h, John, you’re not.” She wreathed 
ngers nervously. ‘‘Lately, for some 
ast, there’s—there’s—there’s a mean 
n your face, John. Put it out of your 


felt like boiling over with rage. He 
it to the quick as by a whip. But he 
nbered in time his philosophy, that 
as only a woman and must not be 
red back. Say nothing. In the 
ing she would be sorry for this. Women 
not the Same as men. They had queer 
queer viewpoints and no logic. It 
ne way of a big man to let things go 
> forget. In the morning she would 
4 pretty, shamefaced apology, and he 


rs 


would chuck her under the chin as she 
handed him his hat and coat, and she would 
admire him all the more. 

“Listen to me, John Trainor!’’ Her voice 
rang out suddenly. 

She had drawn herself up, he saw as his 
eyes lifted from the pages before him at the 
imperial tone of her voice, her head raised, 
her hands behind her, and even his clodded 
heart thrilled a little as he looked at her. 
The red-shaded electric lights struck iri- 
descent gleams in her great mass of hair 
and brought out strangely the orange 
flashes in her eyes. It brought out every 
line of her strong, supple figure as she stood 
there, big, heroically big, unconsciously 
poised, like the Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace, or like a bird preparing to ascend in 
the clear air. One could imagine a great 
background behind, such as the depth of a 
Roman temple, or the delicate fleece of a 
cloud, or a wall of high black rocks. Her 
voice rang out, muscular though musical 
and very tense, like a staccato ringing on a 
bronze bell. 

“John,” she said, “I am young and 
handsome and alive—so much alive! And 
I want love. No, stay where you are. I 
want the love of a clean man, of a man who 
is not afraid to look the world in the face— 
the love of a big, honest man.”’ 

He looked at her a little askance. This 
was a new turn things were taking. She 
had never spoken like this before. 

“John,” she began again, ‘“‘I want you to 
choose and to choose now. Will you give 
me that, and give it to me from an honest 
and clean spirit—will you make yourself 
honest and clean—or must I look for it 
somewhere else; for’’—her voice trembled 
suddenly and her hands trembled and her 
cheeks grew red to the color of rowan 
berries—‘‘so help me God, I will have it 
from another man!”’ 

He laughed low to himself in relief, for 
now he understood that it was merely a 
touch of hysterics. Another man! The 
thing was ridiculous. She must be stirred 
up very much to say a thing like that. The 
best thing was to take no notice. To be 
gentle, that was the part to play. In the 
morning she would be ashamed of herself. 
He rose with a smile and placed his plump 
hands on her shoulders and smiled with self- 
possessed assurance into her eyes. 

“You are all wrought up, darling,’’ he 
said pleasantly, ‘‘and you don’t know what 
you’re saying. You’re nervous and tired. 
You had better go to bed now. We'll talk 
about it to-morrow. Don’t mind to-night.” 
He kissed her on the cheek and smiled 
again. “There now, good night. Sleep 
well.” 

She looked at him intently. Her lips 
made a motion as though she were about to 
speak again, but she was silent for a min- 
ute. 

“Faugh!”’ she said suddenly, and disgust 
rang out in her voice, cold and ugly and 
bare. Her hands struck her sides in token 
of defeat, and turning on her heel slowly 
she walked out of the room with long, 
swinging, Artemisian strides. 


Vv 


E FELT well that morning. His face, 

clean-shaven and pink, radiated pleas- 
antness and affability. His well-manicured 
hand tapped the desk in front and showed 
up shining and delicate against the green of 
the office blotter. The little salesman, with 
the intent gray eyes and short-cropped 
mustache, radiated, too, for he felt that busi- 
ness was in the offing. And he smiled back 
in grateful appreciation of the purchasing 
agent’s affability. Through the window of 
the office building the breadth and bridges 
of the East River, the lines of steamers 
and sailing ships at the piers; the bulk of 
skyscrapers, and across the way the drab 
outline of Brooklyn showed up with the 
distinctness of a fine etching, and the June 
sunshine crept through in a splendid golden 
mellow warmth. 

“Your oil, you say,” Trainor smiled, “‘is 
not quite up to the standards set by the 
Albany people, but it’s good enough for any 
marine engine. Well, there’s a good deal to 
that, Mr. ei 

“Mr. Raines,” the little salesman 
prompted. It was his first visit to the 
Azure Star Line and the prospects were 
bright. : 

“_____ Myr. Raines,’ Trainor nodded. 
“Well, we may beable todo business. Now, 
let’s see A 


EVENING POST 


Air contains 21% of oxygen 


Mud, even dust contains a varying 
but large proportion. 
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Water measured by weight, contains 
over 88% of oxygen. 


Why the lustre on your 
motor car goes “dead” 


OW the motor car suffers rapid de- 
terioration of finish is a story that 
needs no elaboration. 

Every car owner is only too fa- 
miliar with this impairment, knows only too 
well how helpless he has been against it. 
Ordinary polishes and preparations, he has 
found, have done nothing really to preserve 
the finish on his automobile. 

And so the motorist, forced to assume 
that this deterioration is entirely a normal 
process of wear that must be expected and 
put up with, has resigned himself to the 
apparently inevitable. 

Science has proved this a mistaken idea. 
There isa direct and specific cause for “‘dead’”’ 


_lustre, for cracking, crazing and peeling of 


automobile finish, and that cause may be 
summed up in a single word—oxidation! 


What oxidation is 


For a clear understanding of the action of 
oxidation, it is necessary first to understand 
a few fundamental facts about the compo- 
sition of paint. The ingredients of paint may 
be classed, for the sake of simplicity, as 
“moist” and ‘‘dry’’—linseed and other oils, 
the moist; lead, pigments and other solids, 
the dry. 

When any painted or enameled surface 
comes in contact with oxygen, a chemical 
change known technically as oxidation be- 
gins immediately. 

Oxygen absorbs, or dries out, the ‘ mois- 
ture’’ in the paint. The process progresses 
gradually, but steadily, until eventually the 
film of paint becomes exceedingly dry, brit- 
tle and inelastic. 

The first effect of this is loss of lustre. 
Superficial oxidation deadens or tarnishes 
the smooth, glossy, delicate surface. The 
final result is actual disintegration of the body 
of the paint film. Expansion and contraction 
(due to sudden changes in temperature); 
constant vibration of the engine; and acci- 
dental jars and jolts are more than the brittle 
coating of paint and enamel can resist— 
and it cracks, checks, peels, crazes. 


What is the remedy ? 


The remedy—or rather what the remedy 
must do—is obvious: it must prevent the 
contact of oxygen with automobile finish. 

But that is by no means simple. Oxygen 
isomnipresent. Air contains 21% of oxygen; 
water, measured by weight, over 88%; mud, 
even dust, a certain large proportion. Heavy 
rain, air, mud and dust are unavoidable; the 
car is always exposed to these oxygen-bear- 
ing agencies. 

To escape, therefore, extraordinary meas- 
ures are plainly required. In some way the 


body, hood and fenders of the car must be 
covered with a “suit of armor” that is 
air-tight, water-tight, and impenetrable to 
oxygen. 

Just as science discovered the real cause 
of deterioration of automobile finish, so 
she discovered the remedy. Mt is offered 
you now in OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR 
AUTOMOBILES. : 

Over the hood, body and fenders of the car 
this preparation imparts a thin, transparent 
wax film as smooth and hard as glass. This 
film is air-tight, water-tight, mud-proof and 
impervious to the sharpest blasts of gritty 
dust—in short, a protective shield through 
which oxygen-bearing elements cannot pene- 
trate. In addition, it is a non-conductor, 
thus minimizing the effects of expansion and 
contraction. 

No longer need you accept resignedly rapid 
deterioration of the finish on your car, a 
steady impairment of its ‘“‘good looks” day 
by day. Here, at last, is real ‘‘ beauty insur- 
ance”’ for the automobile! 


The matchless polish! 


No matter how dulled and soiled the sur- 
face, with OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR 
AUTOMOBILES you can impart a super- 
lustre, a mirror-like finish of great depth and 
brilliancy. 

A little brisk rubbing with a soft cloth, 
and in a jiffy the trick is turned! Spatter- 
ings of mud and dirt rub off the smooth wax 
film like magic. After a run through rain 
and mud, or dust, a dry ‘‘rub down” is usu- 
ally all that is necessary to get a clean, bright 
finish, necessitating only one washing to 
every four or five necessary now. Moreover, 
OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES cannot collect dust. 

But the time and labor saved you is by no 
means the greatest saving. By preserving 
the original finish on your car, it saves you 
money. Thirty per cent of the selling price 
of the used car is based on appearance, and 
appearance for the most part means fimish, 


Get Prof. Pratt’s book on automobile 
finish—and large sample can 


David S. Pratt, Ph. D., Head of Depart- 
ment, Organic, Sanitary and Micro Chem- 
istry, School of Chemistry, University of 
Pittsburgh, has written a scientific treatise 
on automobile finish which every car owner 
should read. On receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
or coin, we will send you this book, together 
with a large sample of the wax—enough for 
the largest car. Write today, mentioning 
your auto supply dealer. THE A. S. BOYLE 
CO., 1952 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old English Wax for Automobiles can be obtained at most automobile supply shops, 4 


or from paint, hardware, drug and department stores. 


If you are unable to ob- ” 


tain it from any of these sources, write us, and we will supply it direct. ” 


oo ThAS. 

I 2” __ Boyle Co. 
2” 1952 Dana Ave. 

bs a Cincinnati, 0. 
far Gentlemen: Please 
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Protects, Preserves, Polishes. 


send me Prof. Pratt's 

e@ book on automobile 

o. finish, together with a 

Hg sample of Old English Wax 

o for Automobiles. Lam enclos- 
s ing 10c in stamps (or coin) to 


ps cover cost of packing and postage. 
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Lets the Tie Slide 


Takes all the ‘‘Cus’’ out of ‘‘Custom’’ 


when it comes to tying the tie 


a 


Your Tie Can’t 


Stop this very day, at your Dry 
Goods, Men’sFurnishingor Jewelry 
Store, spend 15c and then you can 


Smile With the Hosts 
of Victor Users 


Stick 


With the Victor Collar Button 
HERE IT IS—Man’s ‘‘Little Comfort,’’ The 


Double-Duty Collar Button. 


One 


end catches under the shirt-band 
(not through its buttonhole) to fasten 
the collar to the shirt, while the other 
end holds the bands of the collar 
apart, allowing absolute freedom in 
the movement of the tie. 

The Victor locks itself in the collar and cannot 
fall out to roll around on the floor, under the bed, the 
dresser or “‘whatnot,’”’ like the ordinary collar button. 
It is much easier to adjust and cannot irritate the neck. 


Saves Ties, Time and Temper 


If your dealer doesn’t carry the Victor Collar 
Button we will send one prepaid on receipt of 


15c, 


coins or stamps, mailed at our risk. 


Victor Kost, 412 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


(Patentee Kost Gas-Jet Heater, Victor Rotor Motor, etc.) 


CEA, 
draue Mark Reg. No. 94745 


The Wood Core Wall Board 


. 7 OU owe it to yourself to learn how 
Compo-Board is different from all 
other wall boards,—the reason for 

its unusual strength and great durabil- 

ity,—why it resists moisture, cold, heat 
and fire,—why it will not warp, shrink or 
buckle,—why it can be papered or deco- 
rated by any methods, with or without 
panels,—why it is used for 101 other 

purposes besides its principal use as a 

wall lining for homes,—why it is used 

on steamships in preference to steel or 
wood panels. 

You ought to know that it is the 
only wall board with a wood core. 

Write for sample and illustrated 
book. 

Sold by dealers in strips four feet by 
one to eighteen feet long. 


The Compo-Board Company 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our free 

book fully 

explains 

the new 

Kahn 

Steel Build- 

ings—rigid, per- 

manent, substantial 

structures economically 

and quickly erected. Invalu-, 

ablefor manufacturers,railroads andcontrac- 
tors; garages, storehouses, schools, hospitals, 
cottages, election booths, boat houses, etc. 


ildings 
Made with interchangeable pressed steel 
panels, easily assembled by means of simple 
locking device. A hammer is the only tool re- 
quired. Watertight, fireproof, permanent— 
Readily taken down and re-erected in new loca- 


tion. Provided with steel sash, steel doors and 
steel-tile roof. Send today for free book. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept.P-1, Youngstown, O. ; 
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EVENING POST 


The door opened and a messenger boy 
entered. He came forward to the desk 
with the shuffling stride of the broken- 
arched. He pushed his oilskin-peaked cap 
on the back of his head and produced a 
letter and receipt form. 

“Trainor?” he asked. 

“Here.”” The buyer looked up, puzzled. 

“Sign here.’”’ The boy pushed the letter 
and blank toward him. 

He looked at the letter for a moment in 
amazement. On its envelope he could see 
his own name, “‘John Trainor, Esq., Azure 
Star Line,” written in his wife’s big, curving 
hand. What was she writing to him about? 
She had never done anything like that be- 
fore. And sending it by express messenger 
too? He ripped open the envelope. 

“Excuse me,” he muttered to the little 
salesman. 

He smiled to himself a little smugly, for 
he understood at last, he thought. She had 
not, as he had expected, said anything to 
him that morning in apology for the out- 
burst of the previous night, but had gone 
round with an air of curious deliberation. 
He had been a little offended and hurt, but 
the letter he held in his hand, he knew, was 
a plea for forgiveness. It was a pretty 
thought. He pulled out the folded paper. 
He read it once. He read it again. His 
brows gathered together and the pupils of 
his eyes dilated. He half rose in his chair 
and he sat down again. 

“John,” she had written, “‘I gave you 
your last chance last night. I told you 
I wanted the love of a clean, good man. I 
think I have it. Iam leaving for Italy with 
Joseph Ligatt. By the time you have this 
letter the liner will be in the bay. I 
couldn’t go ahead with you. This grafting 
business is too much for me. It has killed 
you and conquered you. It is in every pore 
of your mind and body, and it shows in 
your face like a disease.” Just that and no 
more. 

He sat for a moment stunned and morti- 
fied. His wife had run away with another 
man, had put on him the last supreme in- 
sult, A vicious, snarling rage filled him. 
What would he say to people? And graft? 
This abandoned hussy had spoken to him 
about graft! By heaven, he’d show her! 

The little salesman rose, his kindly gray 
eyes brimming with sympathy. 

“T’m afraid you’ve had some bad news, 
Mr. Trainor,” he said. ‘‘I’ll come again.” 

“No.” Trainor’s teeth clicked together. 
He tore up his wife’s letter into minute 
white pieces and glanced out of the window. 
She was down the bay, and to blazes with 
her! He’d divorce her and get a new one, 
not one of the whining, Puritanical kind. 
He swung round. “I’m going to place an 
order for twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth with you,” he said. 

“We'll do everything we possibly can,’’ 
the little salesman beamed, ‘‘to justify 
your confidence in us.” 

But Trainor wasn’t listening to him. He 
was thinking of that wife of his. He recon- 
structed a scene in which she was standing 
in his office looking on now. He would 
show her something. He wanted to be as 
brutally vicious as he could. He wanted to 
shock her, hurt her, horrify her. 

“How much?” he said suddenly. His 
voice was nearly a shout. 

“How much?” the little salesman re- 
peated in wonder. 

“Yes. Hurry up. Quick! How much 
do I get out of this?” 

“But I don’t understand you.” The 
little man’s eyes looked abashed and dense. 

“Ah, cut that out,’ Trainor shouted. 
“You know what I mean all right. If you 
people want that contract you’ve got to 
come across to me. Is that plain? You 
don’t think I’m giving you this because I 
like you? Now what are you going to do 
about it? What’s the figure?” 

The little man pushed back his chair. 
He snapped his order book to. He rose and 
looked at Trainor. He was very red and 
his gray eyes blazed with unexpected fire. 

“Well, damn you!” he said quietly, “‘for 
a stinking rascal. You low, unprincipled, 
grafting crook!” He spoke each word 
clearly and distinctly, and the accents 
dropped from his lips like globules of acid 
from the end of a pipette. ‘‘ You tin-horn 
swindler, jail is too good a place for you!”’ 

“Get out of here!’”’ Trainor bellowed in 
rage. ‘“‘Get out of here!” 

“T’ll get out of here when I’ve finished 
saying what I think of you, you rotten cad! 
‘Come across!’ That’s not the way we do 
business. I’ve got a good mind to swing 
one at you ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 65) 


In one hand I hold a $10 U.S. bz 
note. In the other hand I hol 
Mexican $20 bill. a 
Why do you choose the $10 nc 
Because there is more to Best Vi 
than mere Face Value. ; 

I offer you 1,000 Baker. 
ledger leaves at $12.55. 

says, “‘We’ll duplicate the 
leaves for $11.55.”” Why do g 
me the order? Because 

is a better buy than Face 


Uy 


SS 


box of 

blanks, led 

holder, ; 
means just as it reads—‘‘ Best 
as good a guarantee as “U.S. 


It symbolizes 3 big modern 
plants with over $1,500,000 in’ 
volume, plus low manufa 
selling costs, form the bulwark: 
Value.” s 


Baker-Vawter Company could 
duplicate the “Face Value” of it: 

for less money. But efficient offic 

would not result. You would n 

“Best Value.” 


Tear out this ad, pin to letterhe 


Interested in ( ) Accounting forms. ( ) Bus 
record blanks. ( ) Ledgers, binders, holders. { )F 
supplies. ( ) Steel files. ( ) Improved accour 
methods. (Symptom blank. ae 


Baker: VAWTERCOMPA\ 


riginators and Manufacturers c 

Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing 
Benton Harbor, Mich. (Addresseither) M 
Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmen everywhere, 


Keep phone clean and healthful. ie 0 
piece is pure white sanitary enamel. Nick 
Disinfector contains a , sate 
bactericide with pleasant codon Destroys a 
Endorsed by hygienic and medical au' 
Simply screw in Phonogerm Mouth 
place of present hard rub 
Price, including liberal t 
disinfectant, $1.00, by mail 
in U.S. A. Money back 
satisfactory after 10 da 


Get your charm! 
Are Youa Mason? emiicmsattax 
j ry, froma button to asolid gold K. T.or32 Degre 
Write Ree illustrated catalogs " RALP H S. COLE, Attlebo 


Ninety Youn; 
People 


entered the foremost universitie 
musical conservatories and busine: 
schools last Fall, their expenses f¢ 
the ensuing year all paid by us. 
We did this in return for hay 
ing, during the preceding spring an 
summer, looked after local renewa 
and new subscriptions for The Satw 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Hom 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 
A lot of other young people wi 
do the same thing this spring an 
summer and will enter next Septem 
ber. You can be among the numbe! 
We will pay your expenses in an 
educational institution in the coun 
try which you may select. 
Write for a booklet entitled 
Education Without Cost.’ 


Box 352, Educational Divisi n 


The Curtis Publishing Compan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — 


ardly a mill, mine or factory 
in America but knows the 
meaning of Goodyear qual- 
ity, and the worth of Good- 


year service. 


/herever energy is to be con- 
served, wherever power is 
transmitted, there is use for 
Goodyear products. 


ow Goodyearite—the 
world’s best packing—is 
knitting the name of Good- 
year more closely than ever 
into a busy nation’s indus- 
trial activities. 


he recognition Goodyearite 
Packing has won from engi- 
neers compensates our labor 
in perfecting processes nev- 
er before used in the manu- 


facture of asbestos sheet 
packing. 


Sa hor ie, a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


It repays us for the sums we 
expend to secure the finest 
long-fibre asbestos; and for 
the care with which we in- 
spect and sort every pound 
of it. 


For it is the extra quality of 
the asbestos, its extra quan- 
tity, and the Goodyear proc- 
esses that have enabled 
Goodyearite to take and hold 
first place among the world’s 
packings. 


In pipe lines where superheat- 
ed steam quickly chars or- 
dinary packing, and high 
pressures blow it out— 


Where strong acids and alkalis 
necessitate frequent replace- 
ments and run packing costs 
up — 

There Goodyearite—in thou- 
sands of power plants and 


The World’s Best Packing 


in factories of all kinds— is 
proving its longer life, its 
better service and its lower 
cost. 


Test Goodyearite to your own 


satisfaction, in your own 
plant. 


Let it prove that it is the best 


packing you have ever had 
—no matter how severe 
your plant conditions may 


be. 


In sheets 36 x 36 inches and 


°36 x 144 inches, and in vari- 
ous thicknesses. Goodyear- 
ite can be secured from 
your Mill Supply Dealer, 
Steam Fitter and Hard- 
ware Dealer or Dealer in 
Plumbers’ Supplies. Or write 
us and we will see that 
you get it in any quantity 
desired. 


Belting — Hose —Valves 


In Goodyear Blue Streak Belt- 


ing, Goodyear Hose and 
Goodyear Valves, engineers 
have found able adjuncts to 
Goodyearite Packing in the 
conservation of energy and 
the transmission of power. 


There is a Goodyear Blue 


Streak Belt for every belt- 
ing requirement— main 
drive, conveyor, auxiliary 
drive, etc.—all of Goodyear 
quality. They can be se- 
cured from your Mill Supply 
Dealer. 


Goodyear Valves and Hose 


have established reputations 
for long life and high efh- 
ciency; buy them from your 
Mill Supply Dealer, or write 
us. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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7777 Prizes 


Furst. Prize 


$100 


What e the 7th Point? 


From Maine to California, from Texas to Hudson Bay, 


millions of people have been asking: ‘ 


in Sterling Gum?”’ 


‘What is the 7th Point 


In practically every town, city and village in the United States and 
Canada, the published six points of superiority have brought Sterling 


Gum fast-growing popularity. 


But the seventh point still remains a riddle. 


Point CT) (Dlriar 2 


Now, we are offering liberal prizes to those who send us the best suggestions for the 


Sterling Gum Point 7. 


Before you make your suggestion for the 7th Point, read the following: 


The Following Story Unfolds the Secret 
of the Famous Point 7 


To most people chewing gum is a mystery. 
‘They may know that different chewing gums 
are made from different ingredients. But 
that is about all. Here are facts which we 
believe you will be glad to know about 
Sterling Gum: 

Your Sterling Gum is made from the 
following materials: 


The basis is the pure sap of the tropical 
Sapota Tree —a natural gum. 

This natural Sapota Tree sap is boiled, 
sweetened and flavored. . The sweetening is 
simply pure cane sugar and pure corn syrup. 

‘The flavoring is of two kinds— Peppermint 


(inred wrappers) ,Cinnamon (inbluewrappers). 


There are some twenty varieties of the mint 
plant. The Sterling Peppermint is a product 
of the choicest, smoothest-flavored of these 
many mint varieties. 

The spicy Cinnamon flavor is extracted 
from the Cassia bush, which grows in the 
tropics. 

The sap of the Sapota Tree, the cane 
sugar, the corn syrup, the Peppermint and 
Cinnamon flavors, all come from the sap of 
some plant or tree. Nature herself supplies 
these delicious materials from which your 
Sterling Gum is made. 


Requirements for Winning Phrase 


When you read the above facts on the materials 
that Sterling Gum is made of, you will know all 
that it is necessary for you to know in entering this 
contest. 


The first prize will go to the one whose suggestion, 
based on the above story, most impressively pre- 
sents the natural purity of Sterling Gum—in the 
opinion of the judges. 


Remember that your suggestion must be in six 
words or less. 


The next best suggestion will win the second 
prize —and so on down. 

It is understood that the Sterling Gum Company 
will have the right to use the 7 Point suggestions sent 
in by the prize winners. 

The contest is easy to enter. Just think out your 
way of expressing the 7th Point. ‘Then write it out 
in six words or less and send it in as directed in the 
conditions printed on the right. Even if you don’t 
win the first prize of $1,000, you stand a chance to 
win one of the 7,777 smaller prizes. 


Now put on your thinking cap. Get your family to help you. Send in as many suggestions as you 
want to. All will be considered in awarding these many prizes. Do not write the Sterling Gum Company 
regarding the contest or its conditions, as al] suggestions will be judged by the Prize Committee named at right. 


PEPPERMINT IN 
RED WRAPPER 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 


CINNAMON IN 
BLUE WRAPPER 


The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


EVENING POST 


Conditions of the 
Contest 


Sterling Gum Company em- 


ployes cannot enter this contest, 

If two answers are entitled to 
the same prize, the full amount 
of the prize will be paid to each, 


All answers must come in on a: 


postal card.’ On the back of the 
postal card write nothing but your 
7 Point suggestion (six words or 
less) and your name and address. 
The postal may be mailed in an 
envelope if you choose. 


Mail answers to 


Sterling Prize Judges — 
Room 319, 405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City = 


You may send in as many suggests 
tions for Point 7 as you choose. But 
each suggestion must be written ona postal 2: 
card as directed above. + 


First Prize - $1,000 | 


Third Prize . . $250.00 
7 Prizes —each - $25.00 
70 Prizes—each . $2.50 


700 Prizes—each Box of 
20 five-cent packages of 
Sterling Gum. 


7000 Prizes—each Box of — 
10 five-cent packages of — 
Sterling Gum. 


Answers will not be examined — 
the judges until after that date. T 
judges, therefore, cannot mail 
knowledgments of the sugece 
received. ; 


Judges 


The prizes will be awarded by tl 
following committee of five we 
known men: 


John A. Sleicher, Editor of Leslie's 
Weekly. 


Edgar Sisson, Editor of the Cosmon 
politan Magaume! 


Jno. M. Siddall, Editor of The ~ 


American Magazine. 


Frederick L. Collins, Editor es 
* McClure’s Magazine. 


Robert H. Davis, Editor of Munsey’s 


Magazine. 


Announcement of Awards 


The winners of the first 80 prizes” 


will be announced in the July first 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Please do not write to the judges. 
They cannot correspond with in- 
dividual contestants. Just make a 
note now of the date on which the 
prize winners will be announced in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Second Prize - $500 | 


Bite Mee. ota 
Barter | 


tted all over 
e United 
tes you will 
d the red 
1 gray roofs of 


NEPONSET ~ 
HINGLES | 


The Roofing Development of : 
the Twentieth Century’”’ 


-k-proof and weather-proof—can’t 
, crack, curl nor blow loose. Hand- 
e and durable, yet cost, laid, no 
e than good wood shingles. 


d for FREE copy of “Repairing 
Building.” ) 


BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 3 
Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building 

New York Washington } 
nadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. (eas 


J VAVE SPOT LTE 
SLO SERENRS 

Motorcycle manufacturers 
know which tire is best — 
in mileage and economy, 
for the users of their 
machines. 

Don't you think you can be 
safely guided by the fact 
that Goodyear Blue 

Streaks are standard 
equipment on every lead- 
ing make? 

Easy to get from motorcycle 

dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
‘ AKRON, OHIO 


OODPYEAR 


“Motorcycle Tires 


- 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Get out of here,’ Trainor roared again, 
“before I have you thrown out! Go on! 
Get out!” 

“T might have known you for a grafter, 
you sleek hound,” the little salesman went 
on. “I might have seen it in your face. 
It’s there for all to read se 

The door to the outer office opened and 
the tall bulk of the owner of the line stood 
in it like a portrait in aframe. Six feet of 
knickerbockered tweeds, with round, swell- 
ing calves to the legs; a flowing white 
mustache, glistening like fine carded wool; 
a plump, well-colored face; two blue eyes 
like a June sky—old Elias Dyer. 

‘“What is the trouble here?” he asked in 
his mellow, full voice. The little salesman 
turned on him with purple rage. 

““What’s the trouble here?” he raved. 
“The trouble is that I thought I came into 
a reputable business office to sell oil, and 
instead of it I’ve wandered into the worst 
crooks and thieves and grafters’ den I’ve 
ever seen—that’s the trouble!”’ 

“What is this? What is this?”’ the pro- 
prietor sputtered. 

“This crook of a purchasing agent of 
yours will give me a contract if 1 ‘come 
across,’ grease his palm, give him a bribe,’ 
the little salesman thundered. ‘‘Let me 
get out of this!” 

“Wait a moment.” The proprietor 
raised his hand. His face had gone very 
stern and white. ‘‘Wait a moment. Is this 
true, Mr. Trainor?” 

The purchasing agent rose and held on to 
the edge of his desk. Everything about 
him was a vapid, tumbling dream—the 
stern, Jehovah-like face of the old sporting 
proprietor, whose mouth had narrowed 
suddenly, and whose eyes took on the cold, 
white glint of hoarfrost; the wild, ber- 
serker rage of the little salesman, on whose 
brow anger had brought out little pearl-like 
beads of perspiration. Andin his fancy, too, 
his wife was in the room, tall, heroic, with 
cold contempt showing in her orange- 
flecked eyes and her nostrils quivering like 
a blood mare’s. A sudden blind rage shook 
him like an ague. 

“Ts this true, Mr. Trainor?’ Dyer 
thundered again. 

“Tt is true,’ Trainor answered back 
snarlingly. He was like a rat fighting back 
venomously at the dogs running it to earth. 
It seemed to him that instead of answering 
accusations made now he was answering 
that wife of his who had left him. “It’s all 
right. It’s the custom.’”’ His eyes were 
bloodshot and a little froth collected at the 
corners of his mouth. ‘Everybody does it. 
It does no one any harm. It’s just like a 
tip, do you see? Don’t you understand? 
Why shouldn’t I, just like everyone else? 
Why shouldn’t ——” 

“Has this ever happened before?’”’ Dyer 
asked calmly. ‘Is this the first time?” 

The purchasing agent caught his reply in 
time. He was giving himself away in his 
blind rage. He paused before replying. 
The owner cut in again. 

“This has happened before,” he said, 
and a rage passed over his features in a con- 
vulsive spasm. “This is a habitual thing.” 

“But no one can prove anything,” 
Trainor protested. ‘‘No one has anything 
on me. No one we 

“JT don’t need any proof,’ the owner 
said with a cold contempt that was worse 
than rage. ‘‘My eyes are proof enough. I 
can see it in your face.” 

He put his hand on the salesman’s 
shoulder and turned toward the door of the 
inner office. 

“Come with me, young man,” he said. 
He looked at Trainor. ‘‘As for you,’ he 
continued, “I should put you in jail, but 
you're in jail already. No one will have 
anything to do with you. Get out of here 
within five minutes or I’ll have you thrown 
out.’’ And the door slammed. 

He sat still at his desk for a few instants, 
his mouth open and teeth stripped in that 
impotent, ugly snarl of his, his eyes staring 
blankly in consternation. What was wrong? 
His wife had gone—Ah, well, to blazes with 
her, he swore savagely. And they had 
thrown him out of the office. They said he 
was a grafter. They could see it in his face. 

He opened the drawer of his desk quickly 
and delved there until he found a discolored 
photograph—a group of ship’s officers in 
white duck on the boat deck of a liner. He 
picked himself out among them, a thin, 
bronzed young man with a pleasant smile. 
He turned to a cupboard on the wall and 
looked at himself in a mirror there. He 
watched the snarling mouth, the small eyes, 
the pendulous and fat chin for a moment. 


Belber Baggage Is Safe 


All baggage is not safe. 
BELBER Wardrobes, Trunks, 
Bags and Suit Cases have been 
outwearing travel for. 27 years, car- 
rying their contents safely through 
most strenuous handling. 


BELBER may be a new name to you, yet BELBER 
is the world’s largest maker of traveling goods. The 
BELBER name and trade mark are guarantees of 
utmost service, newest improvements, and greatest va- 
riety of styles. And they are further guarantees of hon- 
est materials—inside and outside. The dealer who sells 


TRADE MARK 


‘‘Outwear Travel’’ 


BELBER 
Traveling Goods 


will gladly demonstrate their fitness to carry your things, whether 
you travel near or far. For your protection insist on seeing the 
trade mark. 


In the meantime, write for the most beautiful traveling goods 
catalogue ever published, ‘‘Outwearing Travel.’’ It shows photo- 
graphic reproductions of 83 new models of BELBER Wardrobes, 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases—at all prices— together with pictures 
and descriptions of exclusive BELBER conveniences. We will 
gladly send you a copy, free, on request to our Philadelphia office. 


TS er sige etal a ep loe THE BELBER 
TRUNK & BAG CO. 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Branches in 
Foreign 
Countries 


Here is a BELBER bag equipped with the 

patented BELBER “‘FITALL” Adjustable 

Holder for toilet requisites. This sliding 

strap, attached to a removable leather flap, 

will carry any toilet articles, one or many. 

Can be had only in BELBER bags and 
suit cases. 
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A wise old head 
on spry young feet 


A man is as old as he 
walks. 


There’s sprightly youth- 
ful walking in 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


An old. head is a wise head 
and insists on Cat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heels — 


Because the Foster Friction 
Plug won't let you slip. \ 
No holes to track mud and dirt. 


They give freedom and lightness 
to the body and they grip safely any 
slippery street, pavement or floor. 
They cost no more than the ordinary kind 


—you can find them at all dealers’ — 50 
cents attached — black or tan. 


Put youth on your feet. Get a pair today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO., 
105 Federal Street, - 


Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 


Boston, Mass. 


That 
Foster Plug 


for this useful metal box 
containing 12 most popular _ 

styles including the famous - 
048 Falcon 


2 EstBREROOK Pen Mro, Co, 710 Dante ies a Q SS = 
Esterbrook Pens 
Everlast- 
ing 4 f 


G 


$Y 
@ Here is the cabinet of the present and future. It’s all steel 
except the Nickelene, Vitrolite or porcelain 
work top. Easily cleaned. Proof against 
dirt, mice, ants or other pests. Cannot warp 
or shrink. Doors can’t bind or stick. The 


UStee]-Sanitae 
ee Cabinet 


contains all the time and labor saving 
features of the best wooden cabinet 
plus the sanitary advantage of steel 
construction. It makes housework 
almost easy to use the Royal Ossco. 
Ask your Dealer or Write for Catalog 
fe onesie x The Ohio State Stove Co. 
offer. SMe Products Dept.C Columbus, 0. 


Dealers 
The Royal 


Ossco isdistinc- 
tive and the 


dealer who han- 
dles it will se- 
cure much local 
prestige. Write 
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“There’sno difference,” hesaid. “There’s 


, nothing to it.” 


He threw the picture down and grasped 
his hat, for the five minutes’ warning was 
pricking him on subconsciously. He tried 
to walk through the outer office jauntily, 
but he broke down before a quarter of 
the space was covered and he finished in 
a quick shuffle. All eyes were fixed upon 
him, like mosquitoes tormenting him. He 
breathed when ‘outside and pressed the el- 
evator button. But somehow he was afraid 
to meet the elevator boy’s eyes, and he tore 
down the fireproof stairway at a run. 

“They never gave me a chance,” he 
whined, in a cry that was more of a sob. 

He stopped outside the door for a minute 
and thought bitterly. His wife had run 
away from him. She was living in sin, he 
phrased it, and she gave as excuse that he 
was a grafter. And his chief had thrown 
him out of doors because he said he was a 
grafter. And they would keep him from 
getting another job anywhere because they 
said he was a grafter. 

The midday rush was on in Broad and 
Wall Streets. A vast mass of people milled 
to and fro, like ripples on a whirlpool— 
stenographers, business men, telegraph mes- 
sengers, office boys. A great golden sun 
threw white spaces and black shadows in 
the maze of streets. The curb brokers 
chanted in a sudden frenzy. The only calm 
thing in view was an office boy eating his 
lunch on the steps of the Mint. 

“Never gave me a chance.”’ He shook 
his head bitterly. 

The clergyman called the Bishop of Wall 
Street mounted his stand. He opened his 
book. In clear, sonorous tones he gave his 
text for the day: 

‘For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” 

A spasm of angry contempt passed over 
Trainor’s face. 

“That kind of thing makes me sick!”’ he 
said. He turned down Wall Street aimlessly 
and walked toward the docks. At Pearl 
Street he stopped at the corner and looked 
at a saloon. He paused for a moment, and 
then with a shuffling grimace he pushed the 
swinging doors open and disappeared inside, 
as something might disappear when tossed 
overboard into the middle of an ocean. 


THE AUNT AND THE 
SLUGGARD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“T didn’t speak very loud. I’m much 
narked.”’ 

“You haven’t anything on me. Oh, 
gosh! I’m having a time!” 

‘“Where are you speaking from?” 

“The Midnight Revels. We've been 
here an hour and I think we’re a fixture for 
the night. I’ve told Aunt Isabel I’ve gone 
out to call up a friend to join us. She’s 
glued toa chair, with this-is-the-life written 
all over her, taking it in through the pores. 
She loves it, and I’m nearly dippy.” 

Rummy, how one perks up when one 
realizes that somebody else is copping it 
also! I began to feel almost braced. 

“Tell me all, old top,”’ I said. 

He began to push it out at such a speed 
that I had to ask him to put the brake on, 
because all I was getting was a loud buzzing 
noise. The poor old hound was undoubt- 
edly piqued, and even peeved. 

“ little more of this,’ he said, ‘‘and I 
shall sneak quietly off to the river and end 
it all. Do you mean to say you go through 
this sort of thing every night, Bertie, and 
enjoy it? It’s simply infernal! I was 
snatching a wink of sleep behind the bill 
of fare just now when about a million yell- 
ing girls swooped down, with toy balloons. 
There are two orchestras here, each trying 
to see if it can’t play louder than the other. 
I’m a mental and physical wreck. When 
your telegram arrived I was just lying down 
for a quiet pipe with a sense of absolute 
peace stealing over me. I had to get dressed 
and sprint two miles to make the train. It 
nearly gave me heart failure; and on top of 
that I almost got brain fever inventing lies 
to tell Aunt Isabel. And then I had to cram 
myself into these damned evening clothes 
of yours.” 

I gave a sharp wail of agony. It hadn’t 
struck me till then that Rocky was depend- 
ing on my wardrobe to see him through. 

“You'll ruin them!” 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Won't Fade 


Therefore—Look for @nery w 
you buy shirts. $1.50 up, at leading c 
ers’. Fit, color and wear GUAR: 
TEED: A NewShirtfor One That F 

Nek-ban-tab (at back of neckband) ¢ 


opens the collar button pocket. Exclusive 
Emery shirts. 


This Hose 
Won’t Leak 


’ . 
\ \ THY should you permit 
to be deprived of a hose t! 
cracking, kinking and leakin 
Goodyear-Wingfoot Lawn H 
all this in a very positive 
simple comparison of this hi 
that hose you are now usif 
| why Goodyear -Wingfoot 1s ¢ 
| The six heavy rubber ribs that 1 
length. prevent kinking 
worst enemies a hose encounters. 
ribs give a larger wearing surface 
\\ easily when pulled over the grou 
‘4. vou can buy Goodyear-Wingfoot 
- —the best hose Goodyear makes 
’ most reliable hardware and di 
> stores everywhere. 34 inch, 18 
84 inch, 17c; 4% inch, 16c. — 
Look for the Goodyear-Wingf 
branded on every five feet. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubb 
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The 
Makes Kitchen 


BILL HOOKS 


LOOK FOR ROUND CORNERS 
DUTCH KITCHENET AND EDGES 
NAME PLATE Wa EASY TO CLEAN 


COOK BOOK 


EASY TO FILLE c HOLDER 
EASY TO CLEAN ae WHITE ENAMELED 
FLOUR BIN CUPBOARDS 

DUST PROOF 


MPLE FLOUR ROLL CURTAIN 
S| 


SIFTER SPICE JARS AND 

; 3 t Nea rT ; f SALT DISH 
TEAECOFFEE Qf s. , oe ee ai) LE sucar SIFTER & 
JARS 7 d :: —_ ih > & — LUMP CRUSHER 


VENTILATION OF 


ALUMINUM OR CUPBOARD 
SSN BENS 
CHOPPING 


KNEADING BOARD BLOCK 


PARTITIONED SLIDING WIRE 
DRAWER </> SHELVES 
SLIDING — |i q 
SHELF if 

. mii CAKEa BREAD 

. i BOX 
RACK FOR , a Ve / % : Os = ie 
PAN LIDS | | lee SS y 

P <—_ GH ENOUGH 


TO SWEEP UNDER 


SLIDING BOTTOM 
SAVES STOOPING 


Every Woman Should Read This FREE Book 


It tells how to make kitchen work easy. Did you her tools at least three times every day. Why 


ever stop to think that a woman uses a larger num- not make the daily grind of tiresome housework 
ber and a greater variety of tools in her kitchen than as easy as possible? It ismonotonous enough at best. 
/} any man uses in his work? Then, too, she uses a The same old job of cooking—baking—dishwash- 
'/ great diversity of supplies and—she must clean ing—over and over again—365 days every year. 


'} The Dutch Kitchenet is more than an ordinary kitchen cabinet. It is 
’ handsomely finished and ‘‘Built Like Fine Furniture” by expert cabinet 
makers. Every detail is perfect and it has many exclusive new features 


that are very convenient. 
3 DUTCH This 
i KITCHENET OC) MEI 
Sy Plate 


Look 
for 
This book explains fully the Dutch Kitchenet, a conveniently arranged— 
systemized—woman’s work bench, that is more necessary to a woman than 
a desk or work bench to a man. 


Send Coupon today for this Book, and address of the Dutch Kitchenet Dealer 
in your city who is authorized to guarantee every Dutch Kitchenet he sells. 


Coppes Bros. & Zook 457 Market St. Nappanee, Ind. 


Coppes Bros. & Zook, 
457 Market Street, Nappanee, Ind. 


Work Bench.”’ 


PNSREeeeeeeeesesee EEE BEE SE EE! Pe 


Please send me your Free Book ‘‘The Woman’s 


SRSSESSS SEES ES EES ESSE SEE SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE! EEEEEEEHEGEEREE: 
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Bang! It sounded like a French 75. George said 
it was the engine back-firing. 


Then she began to miss. And choke. One last 
gasp—and she died. 


Flames burst through the bonnet hinges—and 
out of the radiator. 


In a second the whole front of the car was one 
sheet of fire. 


George jumped. The Mrs. and I threw open the 
tonneau door and leaped. 


We escaped not a moment too soon. Flames 
shot through the gasoline and oil soaked parts, and 
the whole body blazed. 


We threw handfuls of dirt on it. But it was 
hopeless. 


George ran to a neighboring farm house for 
water, while we stood by the roadside, my wife in 
tears—and I watching our prized possession melt- 
ing away almost like butter over a hot stove. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 58 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 


It was a car we dearly loved. Though I have a 
new one now I shall always remember and cherish 
the one that burned. 


My new machine carries a Pyrene. I have lost 
one good car, and now I refuse to take a chance. 


Pyrene also reduces my insurance premiums 
15% so I save money every year by protecting 
myself, 


Any man who hasn’t one on his car is taking 
a mighty serious risk. 


I have also hung a Pyrene on each floor at 
home to protect my wife and little ones. 


900,000 in use—Sold by hardware and auto 
supply dealers—$7.50 complete with automobile 
bracket. 


Write to the Pyrene Manufacturing Co. for an 
interesting booklet “Fire Fotos.” 


Inspected, approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Automobile insurance reduction originated by Aetna Accident and Lia- 
bility Co. and the Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


continued from Page 66) 
pe so,” said Rocky in the most 
nt way. His troubles seemed to 
| the worst effect on his character. 
d like to get back at them some- 
sy’ve given me a bad enough time. 
about three sizes too small, and 
g’s apt to give at any moment. 
, goodness it would and give me a 
+o breathe. I haven’t breathed 
if past seven. Thank heaven, 
janaged to get out and buy me a 
xt fitted, or I should be a strangled 
vy now. It was touch and go till 
broke. Bertie, this is pure pa! 
bel keeps on urging me to dance. 
pe eect I dance when I don’t 
'to dance with? And how the 
uld I, even if I knew every girl in 
1? It’s taking big chances even to 
‘these trousers. I had to tell her 
: my ankle. She keeps asking me 
Me and Stone are going to na 
it’s simply a question of time be- 
suetoats that Stone is sitting two 
yay. Something’s got to be done, 
You've got to think up some way 
g me out of this mess. It was you 
me into it.” . 
What do you mean?” 
_ Jeeves, then. It’s all the same. 
u who suggested leaving it to 
‘Tt was those letters I wrote from 
s that did the mischief. I made 
)good! My aunt’s just been telling 
it it. She says she had resigned 
o ending her life where she was, 
| my letters began to arrive, boost- 
oys of New York; and they stimu- 
- to such an extent that she pulled 
ogether and made the trip. She 
) think she’s had some miraculous 
‘aith cure. I tell you I can’t stand 
e! It’s got to end!” 
t Jeeves think of anything?” 
He just hangs round, saying 
isturbing, sir!’ A fat lot of help 


Rocky, old top, it’s too bally 
You’ve no notion of what I’m go- 
ugh in this beastly hotel, without 
I must get back to the apartment.” 
*t come near the apartment!”’ 

it’s my own apartment.” 

n’t help that. There’s a dead line 
at the other end of the block. Aunt 
oesn’t like you. She isn’t clear in 
arks on the subject, but she says 
ng about tea and a wrist watch. 


10 


1e mentions you at all she refers to ° 
that ¢ i, 


asked me what you did for a living,”’ 
vent on. “And when I told her you 
0 anything she said she thought as 
nd that you were a typical specimen 
less and decaying aristocracy. So 
link you have made a hit, forget it. 
nust be going back or she’ll be com- 
here after me. Good-by.”’ 


morning Jeeves came round. It was 
ymelike when he floated noiselessly 
Toom that I nearly broke down. 

d morning, sir,” he said. “I have 
a few more of your personal be- 


- to unstrap the suit case he was 
you have any trouble sneaking 


as not easy, sir. I had to watch my 
Miss Rockmetteller is a remark- 


| know, Jeeves, say what you like— 
| bit thick, isn’t it?” 
hope for the best, sir.” 
t you think of anything to do?” 
been giving the matter con- 
ught, sir, but so far without 
am placing three silk shirts—the 
d, the light blue and the mauve— 
long drawer, sir.” 
1 mean to say you can’t think 
eeves?”’ 
noment, sir, no. You will find 
eevets Cag tan socks in 
T Crawer on the left.’”’ Hestrapped 
ease and putit ona chair. “ aperi- 
, Miss Rockmetteller, sir.” 
1 understate it, Jeeves. By the 
eeves, you don’t happen to know 
aid not, sir.” He gazed medi- 
| out of the window. erin many 
ir, Miss Rockmetteller reminds me 
= of mine who resides in the south- 
on of London. Their tempera- 
are much alike. My aunt has the 
— the pleasures of the great 
2 passion with her to ride in 
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hansom cabs, sir.. Whenever the family 
take their eyes off her she escapes from the 
house and spends the day riding about in 
cabs. On several occasions she has broken 
into the children’s savings bank to secure 
the means to enable her to gratify this 
desire.” 

“‘T love to have these little chats with you 
about your female relatives, Jeeves,” I said 
coldly, for I felt that the man had let me 
down and I was fed up with him; “but 
I don’t see what all this has got to do with 
my trouble.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I am leaving 
a small assortment of our neckties on the 
mantelpiece, sir, for you to select according 
to your preference. I should recommend 
the blue with the red domino pattern, sir.” 

Then he streamed imperceptibly toward 
the door and flowed silently out. 


_ I’ve often heard that chappies, after 
some great shock or loss, have a habit, 
after they’ve been on the floor for a while 
wondering what hit them, of picking them- 
selves up and piecing themselves together, 
and sort of taking a whirl at beginning a 
new life. Time, the great healer, and Na- 
ture, adjusting itself, and so on and so 
forth. There’s alot init. I know, because 
in my own case, after a day or two of what 
you might call prostration, I began to 
recover. 

New York’s a small place when it comes 
to the part of it that wakes up just as the 
rest is going to bed; and it wasn’t long 
before my tracks began to cross old Rocky’s. 
I saw him once at Peale’s, and again at 
Frolics on the Roof. There wasn’t any- 
body with him either time except the aunt, 
and, though he was trying to look as if he 
had struck the ideal life, it wasn’t difficult 
for me, knowing the circumstances, to see 
that beneath the mask the poor blighter 
was suffering. 

The next two nights I didn’t come across 
them; but the night after that I was sitting 
by myself at the Maison Pierre when some- 
body tapped me on the shoulder blade, and 
I found Rocky standing beside me with a 
sort of mixed expression of wistfulness and 
apoplexy on his face. How the chappie 
had contrived to wear my evening clothes 
so many times without disaster was a mys- 
tery to me. He confided later that early in 
the proceedings he had slit the'waistcoat up 
the back and that that had helped a bit. 

For a moment I had the idea that he had 
managed to get away from his aunt for the 
evening; but, looking past him, I saw that 
she was in again. She was at a table over 
by the wall, looking at me as if I were some- 
thing the management ought to be com- 
plained to about. 

“Bertie, old scout,” said Rocky in a 
quiet, sort of crushed voice, “‘we’ve always 
been pals, haven’t we? I mean, you know 
I’d do you a good turn if you asked me?”’ 

“My dear old lad!”’ Isaid. The man had 
moved me. 

“Then for heaven’s sake come over and 
sit at our table for the rest of the evening!” 

Well, you know, there are limits to the 
sacred claims of friendship. 

“‘My dear chap,” I said, “you know I’d 
do anything in reason; but ——” 

“You must come, Bertie! You’ve got 
to! Something’s got to be done to divert 
her mind. She’s brooding about some- 
thing. She’s been like that for the last two 
days. I think she’s beginning to suspect. 
She can’t understand why we never seem 
to meet anyone I know at these joints. A 
few nights ago I happened to run into two 
newspaper men I used to know fairly well. 
That kept me going for a while. They were 
both a good deal more tanked than I could 
have wished, but I introduced them to Aunt 
Isabel as David Belasco and Jim Corbett, 
and it went well. But theeffect has worn off 
now and she’s beginning to wonder again.”’ 

I went along. One has to rally round a 
palin distress. Aunt Isabel was sitting bolt 
upright, as usual. It certainly did seem as 
if she had lost a bit of the pep with which 
she had started out to hit it up along Broad- 
way. She looked as if she had been thinking 
a good deal about rather unpleasant things. 

““You’ve met Bertie Wooster, Aunt Isa- 


seemed to say: 

“Out of a city of six million people, why 
did you pick on me?” 

“Takeaseat, Bertie. What’ll you have?” 
said Rocky. 

And so the merry party began. It was 
one of those jolly, happy, bread=crumbling 
parties where you cough twice before you 
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An Auto-Top Material 
of Built-in Durability 


Most automobile owners know that Pantasote 
is a material for automobile tops. But a good 
many people seem to think Pantasote a generic 
name for any material of leather-like appearance. 


The fact is that Pantasote is the registered 
trade name of a secret composition made ex- 
clusively by us for over 25 years. Pantasote for 
automobile tops is made up with two separate 
and distinct fabrics and there are two independ- 
ent waterproofing elements, as shown here: 


~<—= This is the outer Pantasote 
composition impregnated into 
(not spread or gummed onto) 


~<— this specially woven strong 
fabric, which in turn is thoroughly 
united by - 


~<—= thisadditional layerof water- 
proofing compound to 


~<—= this lining fabric, furnished 
in avariety of colors and patterns, 


Other materials (when new) look like 
Pantasote, but the resemblance ends there. No 
other top material can be compared with 
Pantasote, either in composition or durability. 
Pantasote has peculiar properties which make it 
ideal for automobile tops. It is not injured by 
extremes of temperature or sunlight. It is water- 
proof, grease-proof and crack-proof, and honestly 
guaranteed to be so. 


It takes longer and costs more to make 
Pantasote than other top materials. The differ- 
ence is more than justified in service rendered. 
That is why such cars as Locomobile, Pierce- 
Arrow, Marmon, Hudson, Paige, Chandler and 
Westcott are equipped with the more expensive 
material, Pantasote. 


The purchaser of an automobile who investi- 
gates each mechanical feature and overlooks the 
top material will undoubtedly 
regret the oversight. A shabby 
top ruins the appearance of any 
handsome car, and a leaky top 
is a source of discomfort and 
annoyance. 


It is not uncommon for igno- 
rant, over-zealous, or unscrupu- Maes rele 
lous salesmen to represent as Ff these Lost dbieh 
Pantasote other top materials, thetop. Theyare sent 
invariably cheaper. enn. Teiteeotel 


ment of Pantasote. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1752 BOWLING GREEN BLDG., NEW YORK 
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onGE GROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


What owners are thinking 
and saying the country over 
constitutes a higher endorse- 
ment of the car than anything | 
we might say about it | 
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The economy of the car, its quality, the 
remarkable things it does when called upon 
are comments you hear wherever the car is 
discussed 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete i 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) ui 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DoopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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speak, and then decide not to say it after” 


all.’ After we had had an hour of this wild 
dissipation Aunt Isabel said she wanted 
to go home. In the light of what Rocky 
had been telling me, this struck me as sinis- 
ter. I had gathered that at the beginning 
of her visit she had had to be dragged home 
with ropes. 

It must have hit Rocky the same way, 
for he gave me a pleading look. 

“You'll come along, won’t’ you, Bertie, 
and have a drink at the’‘apartment?”’ 

I had a feeling that this wasn’t in the 
contract, but.there wasn’t anything to be 
done. It seemed brutal to leave the poor 
chap alone with the woman. SoI went along. 

I had a glimpse of Jeeves as we went into 
the apartment, sitting in his lair, and I 
wished I could have called to him to rally 
round. Something told methat I was about 
to need him. 

The stuff was on the table in the sitting 
room.. Rocky took up the decanter. 

“Say when, Bertie.”’ 

“Stop!” barked the aunt. Hedropped it. 

I caught Rocky’s eye as he stooped to 
pick up the ruins. It was the eye of one 
who sees it coming. 

“Leave it there, Rockmetteller!’’ said 
Aunt Isabel; and Rocky left it there. 

““The time has come to speak,”’ she said. 
“T cannot stand idly by and see a young 
man going to perdition!”’ 

Poor old Rocky gave a sort of gurgle, a 
kind of sound rather like the whisky had 
made running out of the decanter on to my 
carpet. 

“Wh?” he said, blinking, 

The aunt proceeded. 

“The fault,” she said, ‘‘was mine. I had 
not then seen the light. But now my eyes 


| are open. I see the hideous mistake I have 


made. I shudder at the thought of the 
wrong I did you, Rockmetteller, by urging 


| you into contact with this wicked city.” 


I saw Rocky grope feebly for the table. 
His fingers touched it and a look of relief 
came into the poor chappie’s face. I under- 
stood his feelings. Once or twice after a 
pretty heavy night I’ve had to touch some- 
thing solid myself—a lamp-post or some- 
thing—just to make sure that the world 
was still there. There come moments in 
every fellow’s life—after farewell dinners 
to friends about to marry, and what not— 
when it is not feasible to trust solely to 
what one sees. 

‘But when I wrote you that letter, Rock- 


| metteller, instructing you to go to the city 
| and live its life, I had not had the privilege 


- | of hearing Mr. Mundy speak on the sub- 
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Safe Milk 


Infants and Invalids 


° 
GF Absolutely dependable. Ne Se 2A 9 
Easy tostart—Easy tomanage. “Jie es 
|The finest rowboat motor made. gas 3 


| THE GREAT 
} 2-CYLINDER 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and -growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 
More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 
Instantly prepared. Requires no cooking. 


Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price 


KOBAN 


: ROWBOAT MOTOR 

_ The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor. 

f New 1916 features include tilting device, 

| multiple speeds, right-hand tiller, waterproof 
B timer, fool-proof carbureter, Aéroplane-Type 
# Magneto, and many others. 

: DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT 

f| because opposed cylinders fire at same time. 
H Reverses by simply pressing button. 

f| Fully explained in free catalog. Agents wanted. 


SUSPENDERS 
WORN by the well-dressed 


man for comfort and style. 
They make trousers hang 
right—adjust to every motion. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


SPARK PLUGS 
Laugh at the Heat 


Guaranteed Forever 
Made in sizes 
s for all motors 
§ Sold 
Everywhere 


Never strain or pull. 

Buy a pair—wear a week — 
take them back if not satisfied. 
Be sure to get genuine with 
name KADY on the buck- 
les—at leading dealers’— 
50 cents and 75 cents 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


| ject of New York. 


“Jimmy Mundy!”’ I cried. 

You know how it is sometimes when 
everything seems all mixed up and you 
suddenly get a clew. When she mentioned 
Jimmy Mundy I began to understand more 
or. less what had happened. I’d seen it 
happen before. I remember, back in Eng- 
land, the man I had before Jeeves sneaked 
off to a revivalist meeting on his evening 
out and came back, having got religion, 
and denounced me, in front of a crowd of 
chappies I was giving a bit of supper to, as 
a moral leper. All because I wouldn’t start 
off with him that night to be a missionary 
in the Fiji Islands. 

The aunt gave me the withering up and 
down. 

“Yes; Jimmy Mundy!’’ she said. “I 
am surprised at a man of your stamp hav- 
ing heard of him. There is no music, there 
are no drunken, dancing men, no shame- 
less, flaunting women at his meetings; so 
for you they would have no attraction. 
But for others, less dead in sin, he has his 
message. He has come to save New York 
from itself; to force it—in his picturesque 
phrase—to hit the trail. It was three days 
ago, Rockmetteller, that I first heard him. 
It was an accident that took me to his 
meeting. How often in this life a mere 
accident may shape our whole future! 

“You had been called away by that tele- 
phone message from Mr. Belasco; so you 
could not take me to the Hippodrome, 
as we had arranged. I asked your man- 
servant, Jeeves, to take me there. The man 
has very little intelligence. He seems to 
have misunderstood me. I am thankful 
that he did. He took me to what I subse- 
quently learned was Madison Square 
Garden, where Mr. Mundy is holding his 
meetings. He escorted metoaseat and then 
left me. And it was not till the meeting had 
begun that I discovered the mistake which 
had been made. My seat was in the mid- 
dle of a row.- I could not leave without in- 
convenienting a great many people; so I 
remained.” She gulped. 


-It is the only way. Only there can 


April 2 


“Rockmetteller, I have never: 
thankful for anything else. Mr, 
was wonderful! He was like some 
of old, scourging the sins of the 
He leaped about in a frenzy of ing 
till I feared he would do himself an 
Sometimes he expressed himself in ; 
what odd manner, but every word 
conviction. Even when he descri} 
people of New York as an aggregs 
knock-kneed prunes, something gee 
tell me what he meant and how true 

“He said that the tango and the} 
were devices of the Devil to drag 
down into the Bottomless Pit. Hes; 
there was more sin in ten minutes 
negro banjo orchestra than in all 
cient revels of Nineveh and Babylo 
when he stood on one leg and point, 
at where I was sitting, and shoute, 
means you!’ I could have sunk t 
the floor. I came away a ch 
Surely you must have noti 
in me, Rockmetteller? You x 
that I was no longer the car 
less person who had urged : 
those places of wickedne aa 

Rocky was holding on to 
it was his only friend. 


too late for you to be sav 
only sipped of the evil cup. 
drained it. It will be hard at 
will find that you can do it if y 
a stout heart against the g 
cination of this dreadful ci 
for my sake, try, Rockmet 
you go back to the country ' 
begin the struggle? Little h 
use your will ——” ree 
I can’t help thinking it m 
that word “will”. that r 
Rocky like a trumpet call 
brought home to him the r 
miracle had come off and 
being cut out of Aunt Is 
rate, as she said it he per 
the table, and faced her with g 
“Do you want me to go back 
country, Aunt Isabel?” a 
“Yes,” f 
“Not to live in the country?” 
“Yes, Rockmetteller.” 
“Stay in the country all the ti 
you mean? Never come to New Yo 
“Yes, Rockmetteller; I mean jus 


safe from temptation. Will you doit 
metteller? Will you—for my sake! 
“T will!’ he said. 


“Jeeves,” I said. It was next dé 
I was back in the old apartment, | 
the old armchair, with my feet up 
good old table. I had just come from 
dear old Rocky off to his country ¢ 
and an hour before he had seen his < 
to whatever hamlet in Illinois it w 
she was the curse of; so we were a 
last. ‘Jeeves, there’s no place like | 
what?” 

“‘Very true, sir.” 

“Jeeves.” 

ce Sir? ” y : 

“Do you know, at one point in tl 
ness I really thought you were baffle 

“Indeed, sir?” : 

“When did you get the idea of 
Miss Rockmetteller to the meetir 
was pure genius!”’ 

“Thank you, sir. It came to me 
suddenly, one morning when I was t) 
of my aunt, sir.” : 

“Your aunt? The hansom-cab 0! 

“Yes, sir. I recollected that, wl 
we observed one of her attacks com 
we used to send for the clergyman 
parish. We always found that if he 
to her a while of higher things it d 
her mind from hansom cabs. : 4 

I was stunned by the man's Tesd 

“It’s brain,” I said; ‘“‘pure brain. 
do you do to get like that, Jeeves: 
lieve you must eat a lot of fish, or som 
Do you eat a lot of fish, Jeeves? 

“No, sir.” : 

“Oh, well then, it’s just a gift, 11 
and if you aren’t born that way the 
use worrying. ; 

s Praciualy sir,” said Jeeves. “If ] 
make the suggestion, sir, I should i 
tinue to wear your present tle. Thi 
shade gives you a slightly bilious 
should strongly advocate the blue w 
red domino pattern instead, am z 

“ Allright, Jeeves,” Isaid humb y 
know!”’ a 
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OIL CO 


You would be delighted with a ‘‘F¥rence 
Kitchen” like this. For the Florence Automatic 
Oil Cook Stove is not only ready, always, when 
you want to cook, but the heat is right under, 
and hence goes up into, the ‘‘cooking’’ and not 
out into the room. The heat is always under 
perfect control. 

You can keep one or four burners at an 
intensely hot flame or at a mere simmer. To 
regulate the heat you turn a lever according to 
a dial. 

Florence Oil Stoves have made cooking easy. 
They are clean, safe, economical, reliable, strong 
and substantial. The handsome new models 
please the eye. 

There are no wicks to trim nor valves to leak. 
The oil supply is automatically constant. A glass 
bull’s-eye always shows how much oil is in 


STOVE 


Wickless, Valveless, 


Blue Flame, Automatic 


the tank. Upper reservoir holds a full gallon. 
We believe the Florence principle the best yet 
invented for oil stoves. 

Florence Water Heaters give you plenty of 
hot water—any time—without heating your 
kitchen. 

Florence Glass Door Ovens are perfect bakers, 
insulated with air space and asbestos, which re- 
tains the heat for the cooking. Rust-resisting, 
white lining with curved corners gives even heat 
distribution. Specially constructed heat distrib- 
utor keeps baking from burning on the bottom. 
Grates firm and run from front to back. No 
heat wasted. No slopping. No spilling. Glass 
in door fits snug, but is easily removed for clean- 
ing when necessary. 

All Florence stoves and ovens are fully guar- 
anteed. Sold by progressive dealers. Write us. 


Send for ““Household Helper’—FREE 


A very interesting book of unusual recipes and household suggestions 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 171 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Made and sold in Canada by McClary Manufacturing Co., London, Ont. 
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SERVICE 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 
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Teach children to get a receipt 


It is irritating when they 
Usually it means a trip to the store for 


T is often necessary to send children to the store. 


bring back the wrong change. 
father or mother to straighten it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that the clerk couldn’t 
remember the transaction? Or that he insisted it was not his error? E/ither 
you got the missing change with an apology, or the proprietor gave it back — 
reluctantly, or he wouldn’t give it back at all. | 


If, thez.clerk feels) he is.siont 
suspect the child. 


he may 


If the proprietor is convinced you are 
right, the clerk is open to censure. 


In either case an unpleasant impression 
is left, and confidence destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores with 
the up-to-date National Cash Register render 
their customers a more than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or grown- 
up, against disputes. They protect their 


clerks against errors. 
selves against loss. 


This machine furnishes every customer with — 


a receipt or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid or 


charged. 


On this is also printed the date of sale and 


who made tt. 


It forces a duplicate, printed record for the 


merchant. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped with 


the up-to-date National Cash Register. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT: 


One by one we have discovered new ways 
to protect merchants’ profits. 


tigation. 


Write for full information. Address Dept. A. 


We have now ready for delivery many new 
models of the National Cash Register. 


These 1916 models are the very last word 
in protection to you, your clerks and the public. 
The added improvements are worth your inves- 
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They protect them- | 
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| (Continued from Page 17) z 
ick ain’t the only man that’ll mort- “They will be watching me like so many 8 


last stick to bet on her.” 

betting arrangements must be left 
insisted Kennedy. ““A single false 
uld ruin the price. The problem is 
a large sum of money without dis- 


‘a long price. I believe it can be 


scratched his head, lost in thought. 
on’t get you, Plunger,” said he at 
“Pye seen that same stunt tried a 
times; but it didn’t work. Book- 
_won’t leave a long price up there 
shoot much money at. . . . But 
er. I'll take your word for it. Shall 
little Johnny Dugan with me to- 
? He’s not only a good jock but he 
silent tongue inside his face. The 
1ows him too.” f : 
‘ou can depend on him to keep his 
hut, yes. . . . What are you laugh- 
Kelly?” ' 

as just havin’ a mental flashlight of 
evine’s big fat face while he watches 
or Girl rollin’ home! If we slip this 
on him Mose will have to bury his 
the Alameda marsh, it’ll be that 
aches and pains!” 

lus hope that his strong box will be 
’ said the Plunger with the manner 
yffering a toast. 

en to that!” said Kelly fervently. 


qr 


YRMERS, and others imperfectly 
ormed, prefer to believe that after 
race of the day the bookmaker de- 
imself exclusively to wine, women 
ig, taking no thought for the mor- 
fothing could be wider of the truth. 
okmaker strives earnestly to remain 
four hours ahead of the calendar. 

overnight entry slip is his evening 
m; and a complicated one it is—so 
ywners, SO many jockeys, so many 
‘and each man, boy and beast pre- 
separate problem. Some things the 
iker knows; some things he sus- 
other things he fears. As he studies 
night entry slip hundreds of other 
e studying theirs, with an eye to 
t the bookmaker’s expense. It be- 
him to leave little or nothing to 


3room at the old Palace Hotel, Mose 
‘was warming his fat, stockinged feet 
pen fire and chuckling over the card 
next day. 
»k who’s with us again!” he wheezed 
ar Goldmark, his assistant. ‘‘Sailor 
d the Kennedy Stables! Well, well! 
r must be afraid they’ll take his 
: badge away; so he’s starting his 


inder if there’ll be a play on her?” 
soldmark. “The pikers always used 
elt every time Kennedy started a 
you know.” 
ape they unbelt on this one!”’ grunted 
. “She was no good when I got rid 
two years ago and it took Kelly all 
oe to find it out. Young Davis, the 
d me he’d advised Kelly to have her 
ind he would have done it only Ken- 
ame along and begged her for a badge 
Now he’s going to start her. She 
zet to the half-mile pole!” 
lon’t suppose Kennedy has got a 
said Goldmark. 
d hasn’t had for years,” said Levine. 
a dead bird in the pit. No use paying 
sention to him. He’s had all the luck 
as coming tohim. . . . How do you 
shat handicap to-morrow, Cesar? It 
ike a close race to me.” 
le Cesar was figuring the handicap 
nen were doing some figuring of their 
Kelly s tackle room across the bay. 
» light of a lantern Plunger Kennedy 
unting a thick roll of bills and check- 
weap of totals on the back of an 
nake it an even thirty-two hundred 
» he announced. “Too bad we 
ee paeed more!” 
idn’t notice that. i ; 
‘ed Mike Kelly ye raised any, 
urnish the horse and the long price,” 
coche ee the money into an 
aterthought e rains, he added 
» Cusack nodded. He was a tall, un- 
ieee of countrified humanity 
peautl eid re a ecoding chin. 
, enne i 
man and an oracle, epesee sei) 8 


hawks to-morrow,’ continued the little 
gray man; “‘but, beginning at daylight, all 
they will see is that I am working on the 
mare’s feet and legs. I expect to work on 
them up to the last minute—until she starts 
for the post.”’ 

“Then how ean ye be in the bettin’ ring,” 


‘demanded Kelly, ‘‘arrangin’ for this long 


price ye speak of so confidently?” 

“T am not going near the betting ring,” 
was the quiet answer. 

“H’m-m-m! Well, as one of the high 
contractin’ parties I’d appreciate a hint as 
to what ye intend to do.” 

“That would be breaking our agreement, 
Kelly. You have seen that the mare is in 
shape to win on a hard track, and both of 
you have agreed to leave the financial ar- 
rangements in my hands. The placing of 
this money will be a delicate operation. It 
calls for finesse 

“Tt calls for more than that,” interrupted 
Kelly. “‘Listen now: In the first place, it’s 
a race for nonwinners since the Lord knows 
when—bad horses, all of ’em. There won’t 
be a pronounced favorite—nothin’ that 
sticks up out of the bunch. 

“«The bookies will wait for the money to 
show up; an’ when they see what’s bein’ 
played they will make the odds accordin’ly. 
Am I right?” 

“ Absolutely !”’ 

“Well, then,” said Kelly, ‘‘if ye send bet- 
tin’ commissioners into the ring with all 
this dough they’ll cut the mare to odds-on, 
cripple though she may be. It’s too much 
money to bet on a lame horse. A hundred- 
dollar note could make any dog in the 
bunch the favorite, an’ ye know it; yet ye 
give us a song an’ dance about gettin’ it all 
on—at a price. How do ye figure it?”’ 

“That,’’ said the Plunger, ‘‘is my busi- 
ness.”’ 

“T’m in favor of letting him alone,” said 
Cusack. “‘He put it over before. He can 
do it again. Let him alone.” 

“‘T guarantee the horse and I guarantee 
the price,” said Kennedy. “‘That ought to 
be enough.” 

“Tt’s plenty for me,’ said Cusack. 

“But my stable is in hock!” expostu- 
lated Kelly. 

“So is mine; but it won’t be in hock long 
if we keep our hands off and let him run 
things.” 

Kelly subsided, grumbling, and the 
Plunger rose, buttoned his coat carefully 
above the bulge caused by the roll of bills, 
and bade his friends good night. There 
was something almost jaunty in his man- 
ner as he took his departure. 

“T must go and make final arrangements 
with my betting commissioners,’’ said he 
with a smile. 

“He ain’t saying much,” remarked Cu- 
sack after the door closed, ‘‘but he’s been 
thinking hard for a month.” 

“The mare is an absolute cinch, barrin’ 
the breakin’ of a leg,’’ replied Kelly. “I 
wish I felt as sure of the Plunger. He has 
delusions of grandeur, ye know.” 

“Teave it to him,” said the faithful but 
none too brilliant Cusack. ‘‘When they 
was giving out the brains he wasn’t behind 
the door. And as for him having what you 
said, he’s been at my place a good deal 
lately, but he never complained of feeling 
poorly.” 


Iv 


je EVERY betting ring there is a Big 
Store; in other words, one bookmaker 
whose prices serve as a model for the smaller 
fry. Mose Levine operated the Big Store 
at the Oakland Track, and his heavy under- 
lip curled in a contemptuous sneer as he 
tacked up the card of entries for the second 
race. 

“‘Dogs—every last one of ’em!”’ said he, 
reaching for his chalk. 

Levine was in no hurry to post the open- 
ing odds. He knew that the other block 
men waited for his figures and that the 
race-track regulars watched him; it was 
his moment in the limelight and he always 
made the most of it. With insulting delib- 
eration he began to chalk up the prices, a 
pause between each one. 

Granada Boy, 4 to 1; Golden Dream, 
10 to 1; Baldy Parker, 25 to 1. Here he 
stopped to receive a whispered report from 
one of his “‘outside men’”’—in this case his 
paddock expert. 

““The stable money will be bet on Gra- 
nada Boy to-day, there’s a hot tip out on 


Baldy Parker acrossthe board, and Kennedy | 
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.003 of an inch 


All that stands between you and a noisy, 


FILM 


laboring motor 


The oil film which protects the 
friction surfaces in your motor is 
hardly thicker than the page you 
are now reading. 


It makes no difference how much 
oil you pour into your crank-case. 
The only oil that protects your motor 
is this thin film between the moving 
metal parts. 


And this thin film is 7o¢ the cool 
oil you pour into your crank-case. 
In use the oil heats quickly. Then 
the test comes. 


Only oil of the highest quality 
will retain full lubricating efficiency 
under the heat of service. 


Many oils break down under this 
heat. Part of the oil goes off in 
vapor, just as hot water gives off 
steam. With an oil film only .003 
of an inch thick this vaporization 
must be reckoned with. 


To get full protection, you must 
have a constant, full, even oil film. 
You must have an oil which will 
stand the heat of service. 


It is far from a simple matter to 
manufacture oils which retain real 
lubricating efficiency under service 
temperatures. 


Further—it is important that the 
body of the oil be correct for the motor. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils have been manu- 
factured to withstand the heat of 
automobile operation when used in 
accordance with the Chart on the 
right, 


In that Chart you will find specified 
the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils you 
should use in your motor. If your car 
is not listed, a copy of our complete 
Lubricating Chart will be sent you 
on request. 


An Economical Demonstration 


It will probably cost you less than 
$1.00 to fill your crank-case with the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 
You can then watch the results for 
yourself. 


A 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your 
déaler, it is safest to purchase in original pack- 
ages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the con- 
tainer. For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 


lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


grade for each type of motor 


Domestic Branches: 
Detroit New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Boston Chicago Kansas City,Kan. Indianapolis Pittsburgh 


Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil Ns BY 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E 2° 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’”’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
“A” means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A."’ ‘‘Arc.'’ means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic,"’ ete. The recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwisenoted. 
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Electric Vehicles—For motor bearings and enclosed chains 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ the year ‘round. For open chains 
and differential, use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘C" the year ‘round, 
Exceptions — For winter lubrication of pleasure cars use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ for worm drive and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘A’ for bevel gear drive. 
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Ask your dealer to 
show you this book. 
Greatest music value 
ever offered. List 
price $5.00. 1000 
pages, 368 pieces of 
music. Weighs 6 lbs. 

D APPLETON CO. REWSORiC SEES 
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Write today for our 15-day FREE 


trial offer of the New 1916 ‘‘Intensitone”’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust- 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound. 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing. 
Instrument hardly noticeable. 

D Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Book joo. on deafness; sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15- 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf- 


ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don’t fail to write 


for this book now. If convenient to New York call 


for free demonstration. 


MEARS EARPHONE CoO,, Inc. 
Dept. 2354 45 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


sp , ten 
guarantee for every Brictson Tire 
user, Tire economy and protec- 
tion against punctures, blowouts 
and rim cuts, Brictson Tires are 
rut, oiland gasoline proof and won- 
derfully resilient and easy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE i 
Find out at our risk the wonderful § 
service qualities of Brictson Pneu- 
matic Tires. Don’t pay unless satis- § 
fied. Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. & 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO, 
37-46 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, S.D. 


Genuine Panama Hats 
Hand-woven and hand-blocked. Black silk band. Leather 
sweatband, Brims can be wornupor down. All headsizes. 

Prepaid $2.50 Each 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for free Catalog of Panamas from $1.00 to $100.00. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer St., New York City 
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has got Sailor Girl in the paddock already, 
working on her feet.”’ 

“Working how?” 

“Well, when she came in she was all 
bandaged up, with pads of cotton packed 
into her hoofs. Kennedy is pickin’ out the 
cotton now.” 

“Cotton pads, eh? Soaked in dope, most 
likely. Kelly tried that a couple of times, 
but it didn’t work. Have you found out if 
they’ve been working her anywhere?”’ 

“All I know is that they’ve had her in a 
barn outside the track.”’ 

Levine cut Granada Boy to 6 to 2, and 
chalked up a price of 15 to 1 on Sailor Girl. 
While he was filling the rest of his slate 


| there was a wild commotion on the out- 


skirts of the betting ring. Hoarse voices 
were heard uplifted in song; and Levine, 
turning, saw a group of sailors lurching 
through the crowd, their flat blue caps 
bobbing and their bronzed faces reflecting 
the high shine of a perfect day ashore. 
With them was a petty officer, who had evi- 
dently not been celebrating so extensively 
as his fellows. 

One tremendous bluejacket acted as pi- 
lot—a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, bull- 


| voiced Swede; and as he elbowed his way 
| through the crowd his pale blue eyes fell on 


Mose Levine’s slate. He halted and began 
to spell out the names: 
“Granada Boy; Golden Dream; Baldy 


| Parker—maybe that bane little Yim Parker, 


on the Charlestown, eh? Sailor Girl—hey, 
fallers, look! A horse named Sailor Girl 
bane goin’ to run to-day!”’ 

His mates crowded round him and a tre- 
mendous hubbub ensued, a dozen strong 
men shouting at once. Over the tumult 


| rose the bellowing voice of the Swede: 


“Ay got a hunch a sailor boy can win if 
he bet on Sailor Girl!” 

He forced his way to Levine’s stand, 
where he paused, swaying slightly. 

“Mister, that Sailor Girl—she got a 
chance?”’ 

““They’ve all got a chance,”’ answered Le- 
vine with a grin at his sheetwriter. ‘‘ Want 
to bet on her?” 

“Ay have a look-see.” 

The Swede took off his flat cap and 
peered into the crown. It contained a pack- 
age of cigarettes, a corkscrew and a small 
roll of bills. Removing the currency, the 
sailor carefully replaced his cap over one 
eye and began to count his money. Levine 
noted with itching interest that the bills 
re of large denominations—twenties and 

ens. 

“We yust got back from a long cruise,’ 
said the Swede apologetically, ‘‘an’ don’t 
draw our pay till we get home. Ay got no 
small change, mister.” 

“Bet whatever you like,’ said Mose 
Levine. ‘What do you think this is—a 
dollar book?” 

“Ay bet you twenty on Sailor Girl,’ 
smiled the Swede, trying to fix Levine with 
a vacant stare. He peeled off a note and 
offered it to the bookmaker. 

‘Sailor Girl to win, three hundred to 
twenty!” chanted Levine. “Here’s your 
ticket.” 

The Swede eyed the pasteboard stupidly. 

“You keep that,” explained Levine, ‘and 
if Sailor Girl wins come back here and I’ll 
auc you three hundred and twenty dollars 

Ornate. 

The Swede studied for a moment, his lips 
moving silently; then his voice rose in a 
mighty roar: 

“Hey, fallers, look here!” 

The other sailors crowded round him, ex- 
claiming and gesticulating as they examined 
the figures on the ticket. The petty officer 
took some part in the discussion—Levine 
heard him remonstrating with the rank and 
file and urging caution—but he was soon 
shouldered out of the circle and bade to 
save his authority until afloat. Immedi- 
ately the space in front of Levine’s block 
was jammed with bareheaded sailors, all 
fumbling in their caps and filling the air 
with maudlin demands for tickets on Sailor 
Girl to win: 

“Here, matey! Take mine!” 

“Shay, who’sh crowdin’ me? Lemme 
*lone!”’ 

“Port your helm, you lubber! Port your 
helm!” 

“One at a time, gentlemen; one at a 
time,”’ grinned Levine. “No hurry.” 

Meanwhile the other block men, scent- 
ing soft money, endeavored to attract the 
attention of the bluejackets: 

“Ship ahoy!’’ 

“Say, bring some of that money over 
here!” 

“Don’t spend it all in one place!” 


The sailors lingered with Levi; 
the last man had stowed a pasteboa. 
in his cap, and then the sheet an, 
writers had a breathing spell while 
held another noisy consultation. | 
end of it the Swede again presented 
smiling a loose and wheedling smi 

“Mister,”’ said he, ‘“‘we bet you 
round; but—’ic—maybe we like 
you some more, just for luck.” 

“You don’t see anybody holding 
you?”’ asked Levine. | 

“Fallers, he says he don’t care!” 
the Swede. | 

Again Levine was mobbed by e 
vestors, some of whom insisted on 
three or four times. The other blc 
barked in vain until one of them | 
up odds of 20 to 1 on Sailor Girl, wh 
was a wild rush and a transfer of pat 
In the lull the sheet writer tugged at] 
sleeve. | 

“‘We’re loaded for bear on Sailo 
said he. “Better quit taking their r 

“Quit? With a lot of drunken 
playing a hunch? I wish they ha 
lion!’’ And Levine promptly erase: 
and substituted 20. 

“Prices as good as the best!” he 
“Come get your Sailor Girl—all yx 
of it—twenty dollars for one!” 

The majority of the bluejacketsr 
to him, handing up their currency 
as it lasted. The others rioted all « 
betting ring, registering each new | 
tion with drunken whoops of t 
Their antics brought forth gales o 
ter; anxious touts hung in their w: 
the sailors would play nothing bu 
Girl!—Sailor Girl!—Sailor Girl! 

Jack ashore is notoriously easy p1 
never easier than when he meets w 
fessional gamblers. The block men 
in the situation at a glance, solicit 
ness at the tops of their voices. T 
joyed the naval interlude hugely, re 
the sailors’ bank rolls as bread re 
from salty waters. 

“They’re just bettin’ a drunken | 
said the wise ones. ‘All they knot 
the mare is that they like the name 


a fool and his money ——” 


Vv 


FTER the final bugle call Plung 
nedy hoisted Johnny Dugan ; 
saddle, patted the mare on the n 
drifted inconspicuously out of the p 
He skirted the far edge of the betti 
giving no more than a glance at thi 
entered the restaurant, and rappec 
door of a private room. 
Meantime Mike Kelly was tel 
troubles to Milt Cusack. 

“T ducked out to the paddock w 
bugle blew,” said he, ‘“‘but I could 
Kennedy anywhere. Him an’ his 
commissioners! They waited too lo 
a gang of drunken sailors beat hin 
played the mare all over the ring! il 
the cream o’ the price; an’ if the 
meant to wait for post odds the stu 
Every book in the ring has got all tl 
Girl it can carry!” 

“Well,” said Cusack, “let’s h 
Plunger gets enough of it placed t 
us even. Could he have left some of 
played in the pool rooms across th: 

“Lord, I hope he did!” groanec 
“There’s nothin’ left here.” 


Mr. Moses Levine stood on a cha 
edge of the lawn and peered thro 
expensive imported binoculars. 

“What colors are those moving 
the outside?” he asked. “I can 
em out.” ; 

“Dark blue, white sleeves, whit 
said Cesar Goldmark. “Those a 
nedy’s colors, Mose.” ‘ 

“Sailor Girl!” ejaculated Levine 
can’t see her very well. Hows sh 
She oughtn’t to last to the turn. 

“Maybe not; but if she keeps up 
she’ll be in front in fifty yards. 

“Tn front! That old cripple? I 
she’s stopping now!” d 

“No,” said Goldmark; “‘it’s thi 
blue thing you’re looking at. That 
Girl in front now.” 

Down by the fence, Mike Kelly : 
sack, taking turns at a cheap fiel 
were also aware that the blue-ar 
colors were setting the pace. | 

“Just runnin’ away from em 
Kelly dolefully; “and we don 
whether we’ve got a nickel on her 

“But he was so sure,” argued 
“He had it all planned out. 

(Concluded on Page 77) | 
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eolin 


Better than Leather , 


AST November we told you how 
Neolin, the new synthetic substance 
for the soles of shoes, was born in 
the Goodyear laboratories. 


A little later we told you how the 
quick imagination of the American 
people leaped to meet the possibil- 
ities of this splendid new product. 


And now we are proud to report— 


First: —That shoes shod with Neolin soles are being sold 
in thousands of the best stores of the nation. 


Second: —That thousands of pairs of old shoes are being 
re-soled with Neolin by cobblers in all parts of 
the country. 


Third:—That more than four hundred of the best shoe 
manufacturers in America have adopted Neolin 
as a standard sole. 


Fourth: —That the Goodyear factories are striving to meet 
a demand which has already mounted, at this 
writing, to the tremendous total of 25,000 pairs 
of Neolin soles per day. 


Fifth: —That it is being proven over and over again, that 
one pair of Neolin soles will last an adult as long 
as two pairs of ordinary soles. 


Sixth:—That children’s soles of Neolin will last three times 
as long as ordinary soles. 


Seventh: —That Neolin soles are stub-proof as well as noise- 
less; that they won't scratch—floors or furniture. 


Eighth:—That Neolin soles have demonstrated under 
all sorts of weather conditions that they are 
absolutely waterproof. 


Ninth: —That shoe dealers everywhere testify that shoes 
soled with Neolin do not need to be “‘broken in’”’— 
that they conform to the foot with perfect comfort 
the first time they are put on. 


Tenth :—That shoes soled with Neolin do not lose their shape 
even though the uppers have been “soaking wet.” 


Eleventh:—That Neolin soles are so flexible that they 
exercise and strengthen the muscles of the foot, and 
are a godsend to many a sensitive, tender foot. 


In the face of such advantages and economies, there 
is nothing really wonderful in the way that Neolin soles 
have swept the nation. 


It would be wonderful, indeed, if they did not. 


No one should do without Neolin soles unless doubled 
shoe wear means nothing to. him; unless water-proof 
qualities mean nothing; unless comfort means nothing; 
unless flexibility means nothing. 


If these things count with you—go to the shoe store 
or the cobbler shop and add one more to the tens of 
thousands of Neolin families. 


Every Genuine Neolin Sole 
Bears the Brand Neolin 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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The New 


Arrows 


CAshby %™ 


Lexicon 7% ™ 


Because the Arrow fabric is | the difference between the 
extraordinarily fine, smooth | ordinary and the high qual 
and durable, the domestic] ity 2 for 25° collar, and is 
satin laundry finish is pos-| the Arrow’s distinguishing 
sible-The satin finish marks | mark of quality. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & C2 Inc., Makers of Arrow Shirts 
‘Eroyagn ye 4 


OODYEAR 
makes but 
one single tube bicycle 
tire—the Guaranteed Blue 
Streak, non-skid, which sells for 
$2.50 each. 
It is known by the distinctive Blue 
reak on each side of the tread. 
iy Goodyear Blue Streaks, non-skid, 
| any reliable bicycle or hardware 
er anywhere, for $2.50 each. 
ue Streaks carry the same guaran- 
as tires for which you must pay as 
_as $10 a pair. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


OOD YEAR 


Bicycle Tires 


"We are protectin 
this steel work RIGHT” 


JE'RE using the same paint in 
V thie building of yours that was 
d on the Pennsylvania Station, 
‘ks of Panama Canal, the Metro- 
tan Tower and the Hell Gate 
dge a ad po. It’s different 
n all other steel primin 

Pigese 


OCKOLITH 


THE PATENTED CEMENT PAINT 


I. W. Tockolith is different i 
f , and it 
tks differently. In drying it liberates 
€ and in this way deposits a hard 
rent oat on the steel. 
‘ven combines with incipient rust, ef- 
tively stopping any further oxidation. 
2 W. Tockolith and a suitable finish- 
Bane of R. I. W. Damp-Resisting 
2 make a combination that pro- 
e steel work so thoroughly that it is 
qty ae Same perfect condition it 
wi en it left the fabricating shop. 
Write to Dept. Z for free copy 
of the Tockolith booklet. 


OCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


entors 
pred fs ee end of R. I. W. Presero- 


) Fifth Avenue New York City 


‘ks, NewYork; London, England, and Toronto, Canada J 


—_—— 


EMBER ITS WATERPROOF 


, . PNIDS 


nds, Enamels, etc. | 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

“How could he figure that a bunch of 
drunken fools would beat him to it? I 
wonder where he went to.’’ 

Halfway round the turn Johnny Dugan 
looked behind him. The nearest horse was 
two lengths away and the field was begin- 
ning to straggle. 

“Tt’s all over,” thought the jockey—“‘all 
over but the shoutin’! They’re dyin’ be- 
hind her now; but Kennedy said to take 
no chances an’ send her along. I guess I'll 
just let out some of these wraps an’ set her 
down a little. . . . Come on, Sailor Girl! 
Show ’em you're a race horse yet!”’ 

“How is she now?” asked Levine anx- 
iously. 

“Just breezing,’’ replied Cesar; ‘and 
the boy ain’t even called on her for any- 
thing.” 

“But she’ll quit!’’ gulped Mose. “She— 
she’s got to quit! Those lame feet will stop 
her... . . Ain’t she slowing up now?” 

“Tf she is I’d hate to see her begin to run. 
How much of that alleged sucker money 
did you take?”’ 

“Enough to put an awful crimp in the 
book—and me! But, with a mare as lame 
as she is—and a lot of drunken sailors play- 
ing a hunch ——’” 

Goldmark laughed harshly and slipped 
his binocular into the case. 

“Yes,” he growled; ‘‘about as drunk as 
that mare is lame! And you fell for it and 
tried to break the United States Navy on 
a twenty-to-one shot! . . . I wish hada 
few horses as badly crippled up as Sailor 
Girl; then I wouldn’t have to work for a 
fathead like you!”’ 

“You—you think somebody knew some- 
thing?’’ gurgled Levine. 

“The sailors did,’’ was the curt reply. 
“You can arrange to pay off on Sailor 
Girl—she wins in a romp—poor lame 
thing!” 

“Oh, look at her come!’’ quavered Mike 
Kelly. ‘(She wins all by her little lone! 
Why didn’t I hold out a couple of hundred 
and bet it myself? Why didn’t I, Cusack?” 

“Because you agreed to leave that part 
of it to me,” spoke a quiet voice. 

Kelly and Cusack whirled, and there 
stood Plunger Kennedy, smiling slightly as 
he watched Sailor Girl pass under the wire 
a dozen lengths ahead of her field. The 
little gray man was as calm and serene as a 
June morning. 

Behind him were two strangers in the 
uniform of the United States Navy—a 
dapper petty officer and a tremendous blue- 
jacketed Swede, the latter perfectly sober 
and grinning from ear to ear. 

“Glory!” yelled Kelly, grabbing Ken- 
nedy by the shoulders. “And I never 
guessed it! Sailors for bettin’ commission- 
ers, eh?”’ 

“Exactly,” replied the Plunger. ‘And 
not so drunk as they looked. They got. us 
the price on Sailor Girl.” 


The great crowd that had gathered to 
watch Mose Levine pay the sailors saw, in- 
stead, a small gray man in worn tweeds, 
who dumped a formidable stack of paste- 
boards on the narrow counter under the 
cashier’s nose. 

“Tell Levine I want to see him,’ 
the Plunger. 

The cashier passed the word, and Levine 
climbed over the railing and into the booth. 

“You?’’ said he, swallowing hard. ‘‘ You! 
Why, the bets u, 

- were made by my commissioners. 
I’ve waited a long time to get you, Levine; 
and now I’ve got you good!” 

Mose realized all the bitter truth of the 
Plunger’s remark. 

“TT don’t keep any such sum of money 
out here at the track,”’ said he. 

“Then goand borrowit from your friends! 
I lost to you, andI paid. Go borrow it!” 


, 


said 


That night the Plunger gave a banquet 
to his two friends while his betting com- 
missioners explored the Barbary Coast 
regardless of expense. 

“Only one thing I regret,’”’ said Mike 
Kelly, toying with the stem of a wineglass: 
“ Johnny won too far away with the mare. 
He fixed it so we can’t get a price on her 
the next time out.” 

“There will be no next time out,” said 
Kennedy. ‘To-morrow morning I an- 
nounce through the medium of the press 
my retirement from the turf. Sailor Girl 
retires with me. Her sore feet have earned 
a rest. The mare is my pensioner.” 

“Gosh!” said Milt Cusack. ‘‘Fell’rs, I 
feel’s if I could pen—penz’h’n m’ whole 
livery stable! Wow!” 


EVENING POST 


Beards had itall their 
own way until 1840 


Then Williams’ Shaving Soap came along and a 
clean shave became a habit, like a clean shirt. 


Today a shave is an every morning event 


because 


° @ 


has made it as easy as dressing and as refreshing 
as a bath. 


There have been lots of shaving soaps since 
1840. Anybody can make soap; any soap will 
make soap-suds. But ‘the rich, creamy, softening 
lather of Williams’ Shaving Soap is the result of 
specializing on shaving soap for 75 years. 


Is yours a beard that fights the razor over every 
inch of your face? Is yours a skin so tender that 
you wonder how it produces so tough a beard? 
Then Williams’ lather was made for you, for it is 
that combination that has made it famous. 


It comes in four 
convenient forms — 


a . ae “] 
he 


STICK, POWDER, CREAM, LIQUID 


In each is the same New England purity and 
honesty of purpose that your grandfather enjoyed 
in the original Yankee Shaving Soap. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you prefer. 
Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 4, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams luxurious Tale Powder 
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JE WHOLE WORLD'S TRADE” 


nd ebm rs rk Plugs 
A 


And the Porcelain Doesnt Break 


The rapid succession of explosions in your cylinders 
beats upon the porcelain insulators of your spark plugs 
like the blows of a trip hammer. 


Champion “‘X”’ porcelains are double cushioned 


against breakage. 


At both shoulders of the porcelain there is an 
asbestos cushioned copper gasket to ease the force of 
the explosions and absolutely hold the compression in 


your cylinders. 


This is one good reason for 
the dependability of Cham- 
pion “X” Plugs. 

And because they are so 
reliably dependable Cham- 
pion ‘‘X”’ Plugs are installed 
onall new Ford Cars and have 
been since 1911, 


They are part and parcel of 


the reliability of these popular 
cars. 


Remember to specify 


Champion ‘‘X’’ when you go 
to your dealer for new plugs 
for your Ford. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 110 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


i Buy the World’s Best 


# Here is the only refrigerator 
H awarded the Gold Medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Intemational 
position. Beautiful—sanitary. 
Enameled snowy-white inside and 
# out. Revolving shelves. Cork- 
cushioned doorandcover. Newat- 
: tachment for ice-cold drink- 
ingwater. Nickeltrimmings. 


: - 30 days’ free trial. 
@ Freight prepaid. Write to- 
for handsome free catalog. 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dept. C-4 Jackson, Michigan 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
Over 100,000 packages are being 
used by the German and Allied 
troops at the front. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


“Oh! What 


TRIAL PACKAGE 
Rest and FREE sent by mail. Address, 
Comfort’’ 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Sales Division, Box 353 


When is white lead not white lead 
When it’s tinted green? 

Wrong! It takes such a tiny portion 
of color to give 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


one of the beautiful tints that it may still 
be considered pure white lead. 

Specify pure white lead, no matter what 
tint you want your paint. 


Write for Paint Tips No. 126 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


A Baseball Outfit Will Be Given To Any Boy 


who will devote a few hours to selling The Saturday Evening Post 
during the next two or three weeks. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Let us tell you about it. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


By James 


AG window-glass company was hav- 
ing trouble with its packing cases. 
Costly shipments of window glass were 
sent out in cases that seemed especially 
strong and sound. The case would reach 
the customer in good condition; but much 
of the glass was broken. Investigation in- 
dicated that damage was done by the case 
swaying upon itself in transit. This sway, 
facilitated by the heavy contents, did not 
hurt the case particularly, but was awfully 
rough on the glass. 

“Well, wood is cheaper than glass—get 
stronger packing cases,’’ ordered the presi- 
dent of the company. 

This was done. Cases were built twice 
as heavy. But still the glass was broken. 
Finally the president turned the problem 
over to a mechanical engineer. 

The engineer selected an empty packing 
case and had it nailed tight to the floor, and 
the cover boards put on, just as though it 
were being shipped full of glass. It was an 
oblong box. The top and bottom were 
made of heavy boards, running lengthwise, 
well braced. The sides were stout, narrow 
boards, running up and down. He at- 
tached some hooks to one of the upper 


ends, ran wire rope from these hooks over | 


pulleys in such a way that weights could be 
applied to exert a horizontal pull, swaying 
the case as it was swayed in transit, and 
began piling on weights a hundred pounds 
at a time. 

“What do you want to do?” asked the 
interested president. 

“‘Ask this box some questions,” was the 
reply. ‘I want to know where it is weak, 
and just how weak in pounds. I’m going to 
collapse it. After we get some facts, maybe 
we can design a stronger packing case.” 

“By. Jove! You won’t collapse that box 
with hundred-pound’ weights!’’ declared 
the executive. ‘It’s the strongest shipping 
case we could buy. You need tons instead 
of hundreds. Rig up some way of getting 
your pull with levers!’’ 

But after six hundred pounds had been 
piled on, the box began to sway out of line. 
At twelve hundred pounds. it collapsed. 
Its short up-and-down board sides simply 
sagged until they let go, giving a vivid 
illustration of what would happen to glass 
inside. 

“That’s one thing we’ve found out,” said 
the engineer. ‘‘ The sides are the weak part. 


| No amount of timber added to that kind of 


box would make it stronger.” 


| Men Who Hunt for the Missing Tick 


Out of the remnants he had a new pack- 
ing case made, with side boards running 


| diagonally instead of up and down, and 


counterwise to each other on opposite sides. 
When weights were applied to that it stood 
a pull of a ton and a half. Eventually a 
much lighter and cheaper case with diag- 
onal sides was found adequate. This stood 
a pull of twenty-two hundred pounds, and 
carried glass without loss. What the 
engineer really did was to transform the 
packing case into a bridge truss. And if 
records of freight damage and claims 
against railroads are any guide, many pack- 
ing cases could be improved on the same 
principle. 

Little Johnny Want-to-Know cuts quite 
a figure in business nowadays. 

Things are being reckoned down to such 
fine points in every industry that guess- 
work can no longer be tolerated. Business 
men are catching this engineer habit of ask- 
ing questions when they run up against 
a tough problem—asking the problem to 
please throw some light uponitself. Whereas 
they used to speculate or argue about facts 
that called for a little ingenious measuring 
or weighing, now they reach for the foot 
rule or study where to apply the pulley 
weights. Whereas they once wondered why 
a thing stopped ticking, now they take it 
apart in a systematic, experimental manner 
to see where the tick has gone. 

The engineer has his question habit 
drilled into him at college. Back of that 
habit is a great organization for conducting 
tests and determining standards—profes- 
sional societies for testing materials and 
carrying out scientific researches, bureaus 


H. Collins © 


of standards, and the like. From 
ganization there is always flowing a 
of ascertained facts about the si 
properties and behavior of materi; 
ready enough facts have been accu: 
to improve many products and pr 
But the average American busin 
is not getting full benefit from the 
able results as yet, because he is 
self-taught and inclined to work by 
thumb. He needs a point of view to 
in the greatest degree, the point of 
the engineer’s question habit—th 
of Little Johnny Want-to-Know. 
Little Johnny is an everyday sor 
low at bottom. Follow him intc 
testing laboratory, and he may loo 
intricate; for many of the simple qu 
he brings up must be answered with 
apparatus in the hands of trained sci 
Yet even the complex problem | 
somewhere from an ordinary questi) 
the habit of asking a problem to - 
itself is the main essential. Once th 
tion is formulated, getting the answ 
be a matter of common sense cal 
little apparatus or technical knowle 


Testing Better Than Guéss 


Some years ago a huge railroad t¢ 
was being built. Among other m) 
needed was an immense quantity « 
position flooring. Salesmen were aft 
fat order early. They called on th 
neers with different brands of floorin 
man claiming that his stuff was Pe 
producing testimonials to prove it 
engineers did not waste much ti 
claims or testimonials. They chalk' 
a long stretch of pavement, in spac 
couple of dozen yards or so, and aj 
one space to each man. | 

“Have your brand of flooring laid { 
your own way, according to your idea 
stalling to give the best results,” the 

There were a dozen brands or m' 
all colors and kinds. The pavement| 
like a long, variegated ribbon when| 
finished. Then a fence was taken doi 
the main stream of travel throu; 
emerging terminal diverted, so that |’ 
years that pavement was tramped 
foot by tens of thousands of people 
day. When the engineers were ready} 
floor composition, they made a study) 
way each brand had stood up -unc’ 
traffic—and then devised a flooring « 
sition of their own! 

In the same terminal there was a) 
problem—that of getting people fron} 
train levels to the street, for much! 
building is underground. a 


were decided upon as better than st 
elevators. What was the easiest gr: 
these inclines? Perhaps the problem 
have been worked out mathematical 
the engineers took a simpler m 
Wherever it was necessary to ¢' 
people from one level to another dur! 
construction of the building, they b 
incline at some particular grade and 
the crowdsas they walked upit. Whe! 
were ready to build their permanent i! 
they knew exactly the grade percent 
which a crowd could walk with thi 
effort. | 
Even the specialist himself, suppli¢ 
delicate apparatus for test investigat! 
frequently called upon to get resu: 
everyday methods. i ie 
There was a textile lawsuit in coul 
a fiber expert was called to testify. 
casually, as part of his testimony, he 
that a mercerized cotton thread wou) 
tain a weight of thirty pounds. : 


Johnny Want-to-Know happened 
sitting on the bench, and this stat 
made an immediate impression 0 
judge. . | 
“Hold on there!” said His Honor, 5 
up. “What sort of thread is that? 
The expert witness exhibited the th 
“You mean to tell me such a thre: 


4 


sustain thirty pounds?” asked the 
incredulously. ‘I’d like to see it doi. 
Such tests are carried out under y 
tory conditions, of course, with ‘ 
apparatus. But it would not do to © 
" (Continued on Page 81) | 
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THE CONTINENT for all time | 


Builders are no longer 
limited to the use of 
tin, tile, tar and gravel 
Or organic felts for 


“A Customer’s Idea”’ 


; Recently a committee was in 
| session to let the Roofing and 
Pipe Covering contract on a 
large public building. Com- 


TERPS 


| ois Safer pee ee mien | 
| No Hom r=. | ation, when one member said, here is a Toofing that ; 


“T do not want to place this 


is strong a 
s ; n 
order upon the basis of price 8 d perma- 


i nfla able materials ’ only; I want it given to the nently rust-proof and 1 
: roof built of 1m tim of astray spark = concern with the best standing fire-resistant th : 
aia s the waiting vic uh ae chimney: - || in the following respects: never need > at 4 
1s a way nm or a neighbo call - First: Asound financialstatus. , eds Painting i 
from its OWD d real economy : Or coating. Thi 
fire protection an Second: A reputation for : ee g&. 1s roof- ! 
True | willingness to make good its Ing 1s 
for the use M2 ( contracts. Re 
A 
\ Third: Experience enough to A M 
J -M Transite guard against experimenta- y A SBE S TO S 
tion. 


ROOFING 


For Industriq] Purposes 


Asbestos Shingles | Fourth: Permanence enough 


to insure its being in busi- 

de nces ness twenty years from now. 

Fifth: K tohandl d 

. f and everlasting pecause tHY Oe re of te Eos Seat anrhe 

sre-proot an : —— esto | ice.”’ 
Fire-pr' 2 oo lin shingles actually right price 

Cement (roc f exposure will not Fei WE SECURED 
cope en outlast t THE CONTRACT. 
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is an established business principle, the value of Roofing, when laid, with us and by so doing place J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, approved, 
which is evidenced by the fifty-year reputation it under the supervision of our Roofing Service classified, and labelled by the Underwriters’ 
which this company enjoys for the faithful dis- Department at the Branch nearest you. Laboratories Inc., under the direction of the 
charge of its obligations to a purchaser after sale. Youwill find Johns-ManvilleService alwaysready National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 

Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility is made to advise with you, your architect or designer on (pean the | ANE an fi Z 
practical through an exclusive system of J-M any roofing question. Address all inquiries to pocsia tne lowe precnabianes catings fort 
Roofing Registration. You can register your J-M RoofingService DepartmentofnearestJ-MBranch, retardant roofings. 


Serves More People in More Ways than Any Other Institution of Its Kind in the World 


: Johns-Manville Service embraces Acoustical Treatment, Building Materials, Electrical Supplies, Heat Insulation, Lighting and Power Plant Acces- 
sories and covers over 280 separate and distinct products, a few of which are listed below: 
Asbestos Clothing and Textiles Fire Extinguishers . . . Lighting Fixtures . oofings . .. . . .. . Waterproofing Materials 
Cold Storage Insulations . . Heat Insulations . . . . Plumbing Specialties Refrigerating Machines . . . Wall and Floor Sheathing 
Floorings . . . .. =.=. . HighTemperatureCements Packings . . . . Underground Heating Systems bie i> VOR 


Mention the line or lines you are interested in and we will send you complete literature covering same. Address the nearest J-M Branch 
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AL of Good Roads 4 
That Every Taxpayer Should Read _ 


The Old Macadam Road 


In the old days before the automobile, the 
roadway that MacAdam invented a hun- 
dred years ago was good enough for any- 
body. It was hard, smooth, fairly dustless 
and easy to maintain at slight annual ex- 
pense. Its durability varied, of course, 
with the traffic but it would go for some 
ten years or more without serious recon- 
struction. 


The Automobile Arrives 


Then came the automobile storming 
down MacAdam’s smooth highway with 
a vicious abrasive thrust of its powerful 
rear wheels and scattering MacAdam’s 
expensive materials to the winds. 


And macadam roads promptly went out of 
date. 


There are still some road builders who 
are trying to make them serve in this day 
of fast traffic, and find that they are either 
the custodians of melancholy lanes of 
loose stone or are engaged incessantly in 
expensive repair and reconstruction. 


Tarvia Roads 


To make the road once again stronger 
than the vehicle, modern engineers em- 
ploy bitumens of which the best known 
and most used is ‘Tarvia. 


‘Tarvia is a tough, coal tar preparation. 
It is not an oil and does not track or 
smell. It is not a dust-layer but rather 
a dust-preventer. Its use also adds great- 
ly to the life of the roadway since it 
cements the road into a tough, slightly 
plastic matrix that withstands automobile 
and horse-drawn traffic to an extent that 
is remarkable. _ 


How long will they last? 


How long the Tarvia bond would with- 
stand trafic had not been known till re- 


Fac-simile of 
label appear- 
ingon‘“Tarvia- 
X”’ barrels. 
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Tarvia in 1905. 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, —The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to nearest office regarding road 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: 
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Newton Boulevard, Newton, Mass. Treated with‘ “Tarvia-A’”’ 
nine years ago. Still in good condition. 

cently but some of the early Tarvia roads 

are now: ready to testify. For instance: 


A nine year record 
Newton Boulevard, Newton, Mass., was 
tarviated for five miles in 1906 and 1907. 
It is a great automobile thoroughfare 
and before that time its maintenance 
was difficult and costly. The original 
1906 treatment has never been re- 
newed and repairs have been too insig- 
nificant to compute. At the most an 
inexpensive renewal of the top coat of 
Tarvia will make it good for another 
long period. 

A ten year record 
Bellflower Avenue, a fine residential 
street in Cleveland, Ohio, was built with 


Bellflower Ave., Cleveland,O. Constructed with ‘“Tarvia-X’”” 
in 1905. Note its present good condition after 10 years! 


of this paving was taken in 1915 show- 
ing its fine condition after ten years’ serv- 
ice without renewal or repairs, a record 
obviously impossible for plain macadam 
on a city street like this. 


29 LN 


The photograph below 


LA 


A six year record : 
This was on the fashionable Lake 
Drive in the city of Chicago wher, 
macadam would probably not have 
through a sigle winter. | 


As to the future 


Such veteran Tarvia roads are th 
runners of a host that will be re 
a little later when the great mile; 
Tarvia work that were built in 
1910 and 1911 have reached a ri 
age. f 

Those early Tarvia roads were 
compared with the more scientif 
more durable construction of todz 


Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIL. Reconstructed with 
in 1909. Heavy traffic but still good in 1915 as al 


Different grades of Tarvia 


Tarvia is made in three grades: “! 
X’’ for new or rebuilt roads and 
ments, ‘‘Tarvia-A” for surface a 
tion, and ‘“Tarvia-B”’ for dust prev 
and road preservation. 


A word to taxpayers 
You, as a taxpayer, are paying for 
If you have dusty plain macadar 
are paying enough to secure di 
dustless Tarvia roads, for the latter, 
to the saving in maintenance eX} 
cost no more in the end. 


Remember that dusty roads are nb 
of economy, but of wasteful and ant 
methods. 


Special Service Department 


Write our Service Department for illustrated booklet and further information 
sl 100 na 
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conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This servi\ 
free for the asking. If you want better roads and /ower 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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| (Continued from Page 78) 
id pass on to other matters—too 
xplanation might lose the suit. So 
rt erier gathered up about thirty 
of law books, and the expert pro- 
to suspend them by his mercerized 
Luck was with him that day. It 
! He even swung the law books a 
, impress the judge. But the risk 
‘is undershirt crawl right up his 


jons, doubts and mysteries are con- 
arising in connection with mate- 
d must be cleared up by the testing 
yr somebody with his point of view. 
-test is worth a thousand guesses,”’ 
testing experts. “Complete work- 
wledge of the properties of mate- 
so rare that unsuitable stuff is 
tly being used. A dingy little fact 
ome minor ingredient in your prod- 
be more important to you than the 
the conservation of energy. Tests 
it the facts, stop losses and mistakes, 
» processes and products, increase 
chasing power of the dollar.” 


weries About Cutting Tools 


questions bob up in the form of 
like the glass company’s breakage 
and demand investigation along a 
ie because they have apparently 
yeen answered before. Maybe a 
ommon-sense experimenting will 
e answer, but often the problem 
, passed along to the proper experts, 
ve equipment for investigating fine 
al points. 
ilroad maintenance work there had 
2n one item of expense that seemed 
lable—the tightening of track bolts. 
se bolts worked loose in service to 
1 extent that men had to be kept 
ag the tracks. The blame was 
m the vibration of trains, and many 
were made to perfect a self-locking 
at a reasonable price, that would 
Its in place. Recently engineering 
ive shown quite another cause. It 
snown to be due, partly at least, to 
‘ching of the bolts by too much 
ng. Certainly a track bolt is a 
piece of hardware and few people 
hink of it as elastic. Yet it has lim- 
icity, like everything else, and an 
wrench in the hands of a zealous 
n is enough to do damage. When 
realized this they brought astrong 
a into the laboratory, had him 
‘various kinds of bolts with various 
of wrenches, and weighed all his 
on a testing machine. With the 
_hand they were able to prescribe 
d-length wrenches, so that the aver- 
2kman, with the right wrench, can 
the average bolt enough, but not 


th. 


weighing and measuring of things 
2 taken for granted in business or 
vard as claims, offer very rich fields 
nan with the question habit. Many 
claims are not true, and the discov- 
he real facts about them may bring 
able change in methods. 
astance, a file is a simple tool. Mil- 
’ files are used in machine shops 
ear, and it might be thought that all 
's about them had been ascertained 
o. In machine shops one can find 
of superintendents who believe in 
istinetive knowledge of files, and 
iemselves upon shrewdness in buy- 


wear down with use, and it is cus- 
to recut their teeth by various 
2s, then put them back into service. 
supposed to be an economy. In one 
© superintendent had his doubts, so 
t into this matter of resharpened 
ith unbiased _inquisitiveness. A 
device for cutting metal test pieces 
wrious kinds of files, new and re- 
ied, was rigged up, and the quantity 
al removed by each file measured. 
pened files cut only half as much 
) 8 new ones, and though they were 
*d to be very cheap, because their 
's only the charge for resharpening, 
oved to be very dear when measured 
vages of mechanics. When a file is 
* in that shop now it goes on the 
Ue. In England tests with a special 
© have shown that one side of a file 
“Y 80 much from the other as to do 
mes the work, and that a slight 
ce In price, such as a purchasing 
night think shrewd economy, will 
| aaon of shop efficiency by one- 


m re, 
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The first experiments in high-speed steel- 
cutting tools were largely in the nature of 
elaborate bookkeeping by an inquisitive 
engineer, the late Frederick Taylor. He 
went into a huge machine shop where sev- 
eral hundred different brands of tool steel 
were being bought. Each foreman and 
superintendent had his favorite brand, and 
thought it superior to every other. All 
brands were brought together and tested. 
None proved to be much better than any 
other by actual measurement of work. But 
Taylor noticed that occasionally there was 
a tool that did wonderful work. When that 
tool was traced back it was found to be not 
a superior brand of steel, but a particular 
tool of almost any good, high-speed steel 
which had been heated higher than the 
standard cherry red prescribed by the steel 
manufacturers for tempering. From the 
viewpoint of the steel-maker it was a 
spoiled tool. Investigation showed that 
here was the real answer to the high-speed- 
steel question, and a process for tempering 
tools at higher heats was developed. 

Common materials often hold important 
secrets, waiting for Little Johnny Want-to- 
Know to come along and quiz them. The 
new theory of the value of sulphur as plant 
food is an illustration. Two agricultural 
investigators found that sulphur was a 
factor in wool production. So they set out 
to ascertain how much of it was contained 
in crops eaten by sheep. For years and 
years the basis of knowledge on that point 
had been some old tables made by a scien- 
tist who burned plants and analyzed the 
sulphur in the ashes. These tables indi- 
cated that the amount contained in the 
crops was small. Everybody accepted this 
fact as final. But sulphur is volatile, and 
much of it would be lost by burning. The 
new investigators analyzed dried plants 
and found not merely more sulphur but so 
much that they began experimenting with 
it as a fertilizer. To-day sulphur is being 
used rather widely for that purpose. 

A fair, common-sense test of material 
may prove a claim to be right, as is illus- 
trated in the case of a hardware salesman 
who recommended cement-coated nails to a 
shipping clerk, asserting that they would 
hold twice as well as ordinary nails in pack- 
ing cases. The shipping clerk was from 
Missouri and rigged up a homemade test. 
Fastening with ordinary nails a plank to 
some beams, he loaded it with weights until 
it pulled loose. Then the plank was fastened 
with the same number of cement-coated 
nails and held twice the weight, showing 
that the salesman had told the truth. The 
shipping clerk used those nails to make his 
crates stronger, and the hardware salesman 
got such a fine, practical selling argument 
that he wondered why he hadn’t thought of 
that scheme himself. 


Tests for Hardness 


But one point about Little Johnny Want- 
to-Know must be remembered—that if he 
is given any encouragement at all he will 
soon demand a place on the pay roll, with a 
department to himself. For this question 
habit leads up to investigating standards in 
materials and products. It is all very well, 
when trouble looms up, to locate the cause 
or to apply exact measurements to claims 
and beliefs that have grown up round mate- 
rials; but to make a profit on Little Johnny 
he must be turned into a factory process— 
set to work in a routine way, watching 
everything that comes into the plant and 
all that goes out. Like every other depart- 
ment head he needs volume of turnover to 
demonstrate his efficiency. And so must 
business concerns nowadays have testing 
departments; much of the interest and 
profit in that line lie in the working out of 
simple, quick, low-cost methods for utiliz- 
ing the discoveries of testing experts. 

The hardness of metal is becoming more 
and more important nowadays, as special 
steels and alloys are developed for special 
purposes. Most of the metal bought for a 
factory must be tested for hardness, when 
it comes in as raw material, and also fol- 
lowed through the works as it is forged, 
annealed, heat-treated and manipulated 
generally. 

Testing for hardness used to be almost a 
scientific experiment, for a piece of the 
metal must be polished and then scratched 
with other metal of known hardness. That 
led to pressing two pieces of metal to- 
gether—one being of known hardness— 
and to measuring the indentation in the 
test specimen; and this in turn led to in- 
denting the test specimen with a hard 
metal ball. Finally, some years ago, an 
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Everybody 
Is Riding This Year 


Bicycling has suddenly returned to a nation-wide popularity 
asasport. Everyone rode this winter at the fashionable resorts 
of Florida and California. 


Fortunately, you know the bicycle to buy. For thirty years 
the Iver Johnson has ranked in your opinion as the best made, 
strongest, fastest and finest bicycle. It is made of seamless steel 
tubing, has finest bearings ever used in a bicycle, and is finished 
with four coats of baked and hand-rubbed enamel. 


The model above costs $30. Other models from $20 to $55. 
Our big, 84-page catalog describes the line and explains the me- 
chanical superiority of the Iver Johnson. 


True Preparedness 


means that each individual is ready to defend himself, his home 
and his country. Learn how to use firearms. Buy a good revolver 
and get used to the smell of gunpowder. A safer, harder or 
straighter shooting revolver cannot be made than the Iver 
Johnson. It is so safe that you can drop it, or hit it; throw it 
against a wall or Hammer the Hammer without danger of acci- 
dental discharge. The regular model costs $6. With 

a large grip as shown below, it costs $7. 
Other models cost $7 and $8. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms 
& Cycle Works 


147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


“Gimme a nickel, Father? 


Father, gimme a nickel?” 
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Send for 
this 


EREE 
BOOK 


Send for our big, 
84-page book on 
Iver Johnson Bi- 
cycles, Motorcy- 
cles, Revolvers 
and Shot Guns in 
single and double 
barrels. This val- 
uable book will 
tell you how to 
get full value in 
service and satis- 
faction. It is free. 


Regular model with 
“Perfect Grip,” $7.00 


Perhaps you don’t mind this, but wouldn’t it be better for your son 


if he learned for himself something of the value of money? 


Wouldn’t you be glad to know that he is acquiring the funda- 
mentals of self-reliance, business ability, tact and perseverance 


that some day he must have to succeed? 


We can give him all these things. We have done it for thou- 
sands of other boys. 

Let us have your boy for a few hours each week this summer. 
With school closed, he’d explode without some outlet for his energy, 
and we can give him the right outlet. 

But first, that you may be sure we know whereof we speak, 
write for our booklet, ‘‘What Shall I Do With My Boy?” 


Vocational Department, Sales Division, Box 354 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


/The MOTOR 
Look for the OL IL that's Clean 


Bull's Eye Sign tiona 011. Co, Binghamton, N.Y. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses, 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 


F your money is earning 

less than 4% interest it will 

pay you to write for a copy of 

our free booklet “‘M” which 

explains the advantages of 

; 4 our plan of Banking by Mail. 
TIZEN 


I SSAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


AAND,O 50 a Sou 
(ASSETS: OVER mn S9 MILLION :DOLLARS : 


<< 
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Ye 
“On a shining, 
showery morn’? 


HE white room has a . 
genial atmosphere that | 
induces happiness. Vit- || % 
/ ralite, the Long-Life White 
||| Examel, creates wainscoting, 
||, doors and casements of the 
| unrivalled whiteness found in 
|| Wedgewood ware. 
| Like fine porcelain, Vitralite 
| remains through the years, a 
| white, unbroken surface. 
Vitralite is easilyapplied and 
| readily washed and cleaned. 
||| It is unharmed by strenuous 
||| cleansing. | 
*61°? Floor Varnish, like ||f 
Vitralite, isimperviousto water || 
| and proves its quality under || i. 
the most persistent wear. 


Free Book and Sample Panels | 
finished with Vitralite and “61” sent on | 
request. : 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are ||| 
used by painters, specified by architects, ||| 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. ||| 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 

83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 
SES] Trig 


_ VARNISH. 


Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days’ Trial 
= Choice of 


QS 


D NO MONE 


big 1916 catalog of 
“Ranger’’ Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low 


they will astonish you. Also particulars of our great new 
offer to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 

You can make money taking orders for bicycles, tires, 

lamps, sundries, etc., from our big handsome catalog. It’s 
free. - It contains ‘‘combination offers’’ for re-fitting your 
old bicycle like new at very low cost. Also much useful 
bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. 
————— LL Oe else can offer 
such values and such terms. You cannot afford to buy a 
bicycle, tires or sundries without jirst learning what we can 
offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No 


N absolutely pure, nutritious, wholesome 


confection. 
cocoa, or toasted. At your dealer’s or by pre- 
paid parcel post, one pound, 35c, 3 lbs. $1.00, 
5 lbs. $1.50. 


Delicious in cakes, salads, 


THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS, 411 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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American invented the scleroscope, an in- 
strument now in general use, which makes 
the hardness test simply by bouncing a 
steel ball on the metal to be tested, the 
height of rebound, measured on a glass 
scale something like a thermometer, giving 
the degree of hardness. This rebound prin- 
ciple has been applied to hardness testing 
as a factory process, so that its operation is 
automatic. 

At one factory where thousands of steel 
balls for ball bearings must be tested, a de- 
vice was rigged up by which several quarts 
of balls, dumped into a hopper, would roll 
one by one out of a trough, drop a foot or so 
onto a steel plate and rebound. If they had 
the required degree of hardness the bounce 
landed them among the accepted balls, but 


| if too soft or too hard they fell short or 


jumped over. 

To inspect twelve hundred million shot 
a day, the output of a big shot tower, would 
be quite a job if it had to be done by eye- 


| sight. But it is managed automatically on 


a similar principle, for each shot as it 
emerges for testing has to take a little run 
down an incline and then jump. If it is a 
perfect shot it is able to jump into the ac- 
cepted class, while if it is imperfect it falls 
short and goes back to be remelted. 

The testing of metal for composition, 
tensile strength and other points often re- 
quires elaborate apparatus, chemical anal- 
yses and the breaking of test specimens in 
big machines capable of applying hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of pull. But a fore- 
man or superintendent with the question 
habit well developed often contrives simple 
tests for tools or materials. 

Needles are an important item in making 
shoes, for instance. It takes about one 
needle to each three dozen pairs of welts 
alone, and more when there is considerable 
breakage of needles. The foreman of a big 
New England shoe factory started keeping 
records of needle performance. When 
everything was running smoothly on the 
welting machines, with little breakage of 
needles, he took several hundred of those 
needles and put them away for a standard. 
A week later, perhaps, there would be a 
sudden epidemic of broken needles in the 
welting room. Immediately he equipped 
every machine with the needles laid aside, 
and if these broke he knew that the trouble 
was not in needles but must be sought 
further. If the needles stood up, however, 
that was proof of poor quality in those that 
had broken, and he returned them to the 
manufacturer for replacement. 


The Imitation Horse and Wagon 


Routine tests have led to many ingenious 
devices for trying out products and mate- 
rials under conditions similar to those to 
be met in service. 

Apparatus such as an adding machine, 
for instance, will be shut up in a sound- 
proof box in the testing laboratory and 
operated millions of times mechanically 
with a counter, in order to determine wear 
of parts and reveal weakness in design. 
Paint manufacturers have erected a fence 
at one of the great Eastern ocean resorts, 
built entirely of paddles covered with 
paints of different kinds and brands, which 
are exposed to weather for long periods and 
officially examined and reported upon each 
year. The same weather test is applied to 
elaborate series of sheet-iron specimens, to 
determine resistance to corrosion. For test- 
ing paving and road materials there has 
been invented the mechanical horse and 
wagon. A circular piece of pavement is 
built out of the bricks, blocks or composi- 
tion to be tested, and subjected to days of 
wear by a sort of merry-go-round arrange- 
ment with two large wheels, one striking 
the road millions of times with steel shoes— 
to approximate the tread of the horse—and 
the other with wagon tires. Road engi- 
neers also use a “‘rattler’’ test for paving 
brick, the brick being banged about for 
hours in a revolving box and the wear meas- 
ured to determine quality. 

Smoking cigars to ascertain burning 
quality was one of the disagreeable routine 
duties in a big factory; now it is done by a 
machine that pneumatically smokes five at 
once at several different speeds. When the 
automobile was new the road test for try- 
ing out each assembled car was regarded as 
indispensable. But as the industry grew 
automobile towns became congested with 
test cars. Now much of the testing is done 
indoors, on the different units that go to 
make up the complete car, and in some 
plants the power that was formerly needed 
to carry the car over the roads under the 


old test method is now utilized tc 
electric current for lighting the fact, 
Fine scientific test apparatus ir 
lines can be used to back up good jud 
The cotton buyer for a textile | 
trained to detect unripe, immatu 
dead fiber in the samples submitted 
for purchase. But there is a limit 
skill. He cannot determine the perc, 
of defective fiber, and for lack of co 
knowledge may accept a lot of eott 
will later make trouble in the mil 
treasurer of an Eastern textile mill 
terested in this problem, and bega) 
experiments in microphotography ; 
nection with the buying. Result 
both practical and startling. Whens 
of fiber were photographed und 
microscope every defect was reye: 
percentages. Unripe fiber was seer 
lacking in cell walls, poor spinning 
had an imperfect twist, first picking 
fields were inferior to later pickings. 
photographs of fiber that give tro 
the mill show up defects in the fib 
call for special adjustment of mac 
This test proved to be so important 
is now applied to all the cotton bou 
that mill, and in one case sayed, 
season, many thousands of dollars 
vealing in the cotton from a whole Sc 
section defects due to bad weather 
tions, so the mill could refuse that 
until it became normal again. 


Pulling Tests for Textile 


Buildings have been constructed 
sole purpose of being burned dowr 
test supervision, to determine wha 
happens, say, in a theater fire, and 
safeguard against the real danger. 

On some sides of his nature Little. 
Want-to-Know is a radical and a dis 
There are no lengths to which he wil 
in seeking answers to his questior 
very often he has to make progre: 
against the established order of thi 

As an example large purchases of 
are being made nowadays on t 
strength. The tire manufacturer wl 
fabric must have stuff that will star 
sure. He cuts test pieces from eac 
fabric submitted, and pulls them ap 
machine that registers the strength, 
ing or rejecting according to standa 

This pulling test is applied to to 
sheeting, duck and many other 
Manufacturers are often afraid oc 
something uncanny, and hesitate t 
competition where goods must m¢ 
standards. The dislike of the pull 
was especially strong in England, 
ing in the way of a general standarc 
of fabrics, until the war came along 
the British Government had to plac: 
in every textile mill, and as all pu 
were made on test the distrust of 1 
tem quickly disappeared. 

One manufacturer had his eye on 
government order for linen toweli 
was frightened by the formidable t 
ditions it carried. He said that 
never made toweling to stand suck 
deal, and never would. A friendly 
got interested. g 

“Would you fill an order for th 
strength goods you are making ever, 
he asked. i Rte 

“Certainly.” . 

“Well, then, the specifications 
toweling of six hundred and fifty 
strength. Do you know what youa 


ing now? I’ve just had your | 
tested. It comes up to eight | 
pounds!” ‘ e 


_ The manufacturer took that or 
has not been afraid of tests since. 
Workmen often have the 
of Little Johnny Want-to-Know, ) 
appears when they see how 
work. An engineer in the Mid 
called in to improve the pr 
factory. Tile was. often, fot 
He set up a testing machine a 
some standards, and for a timet 
fell short and were broken in we, 
the workmen were paid on the pl 
and lost their pay for defective Ut 
were antagonistic. When the engin 
them, one by one, to see their | 
tested, and pointed out sh 
could easily be remedied, 
both the fairness of the 
faults in workmanship. In_ 
that factory was turning 01 
perfect tile. ii 
~Editor’s Note—This is the first of 
Mr. Collins. The second will 
number. 
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OTHER NATURE and Father 

Time made diamonds out of car- 
bon. But pshaw! Look what their 
method does with tobacco. Two years 


of it make VELVET. 


OR VELVET is matured by two full years of ageing in 
Natures patient way. The result is that mellow, aged-in-the- 
wood smoothness that no other smoking tobacco possesses. 


You can’t get that smoothness in any other way. 


t ' 10c Tins, 5c Metal-lined Bags ? 
4 TOBACCO : One Pound Glass Humidors Liggett «Myers Tobtcco CG. 
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OODYEAR Cord Tires are 

standard equipment on the 
Packard, the Locomobile, the 
Franklin, and the Peerless. 


* * * 

The No-Hook type is fortified 
against :— 

Rim-Cutting, by our No-Rim- 
Cut feature. 

Blow-outs, by our On-Air cure. 

Loose Treads, by our Rubber 
Rivets. 

Insecurity, by our Multiple 
Braided Piano Wire Base. 

Puncture and Skidding, by our 
double-thick Ribbed and All- 
Weather Treads. 


No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher 
types, for gasoline and electric cars. 
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T is almost impossible for Good- 
year Cord Tiresto stone-bruise 
and blow out, because of their 
extreme flexibility. 

This comes from Goodyear 
Cord construction, which also 
makes the tire unusually lively, 
speedy and responsive. 

Strong, pliable cords, placed loosely side by 
side in diagonal layers, are cushioned in strong, 
stretchy rubber. 

They have no binding cross-weave. They 
are allowed great freedom of movement. 

So the Goodyear Cord Tire fairly absorbs 
road obstructions. 

It yields to impact. The cords are free to 
flex. The rubber gives. 

This pronounced flexibility insures against 
stone-bruise and rupture, and the blow-outs— 
immediate or subsequent—which follow such 
injuries. 

Naturally such a tire has long life, gives 
great mileage, and causes little delay and 
annoyance. 

And it is extremely comfortable to ride on. 
It permits high speeds. It has wonderful 
coasting qualities. It saves power. It increases 
gasoline mileage. 

In four trialsat Hudson Hill, under the same 
conditions, on the same afternoon and on the 
same car, Goodyear Cord Tires coasted an aver- 
age of 177 feet farther than ordinary cord tires. 


ro Soy) 


Their maximum speed while coasting was: 
miles per hour. 

Of the fifteen Franklin cars which record. 
better than 4o miles per gallon of gasoline 
the fuel economy test last May, ten we 
equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. Ar 
these tires made the three highest marks—: 
miles, 53 miles and 51.8 miles per gallon. 

But Goodyear Cords have yet another it 
portant advantage over and above those ju 
cited. 

They are made greatly oversize. In tl 
32x 4, 36x 4% and 37x45 inch sizes, Goo 
year No-Hook Cord Tires have 23 to 35 p 
cent more air space than regulation Q, | 
Clincher types of corresponding inch-sizes. 

Thus the Goodyear Cord is the tire 
utmost comfort, uniting the added cushi 
of an increased air-volume with the built. 
cushion, resilience and easy-running of our co 
construction. 

In spite of the higher prices necessary f 
these tires, users seldom change to any oth 

And the mounting sales of Goodyear Cor 
show this further fact:— 

That men who gladly pay more to get tl 
best, believe the extra value, and the ext 
luxury, security and durability of these tir 
more than offset the difference in price. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa 
Akron, Ohio . 
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the tire. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are made with the famous Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread, for rear wheels, and the Ribbed Tread, 
for front wheels. The deep, sharp grips of the All Weather 
Tread offer great resistance to skidding, and give great trac- 
tion. The double-thick, big-size blocks give double wear. 
The name “Goodyear Cord” is branded on each side of 


Ask the nearest Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer for Goodyear Cord Tires 
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"he Schoolboy’s Dream 


AS on Recitation Day, 

‘to the rostrum hig 

woolboys mounted, one by one, 

, with a bloodshot eye; . 

ith a voice that shook with fear, 
blistered lips and dry. 


Lidnight, in his troubled bed 
dreaming schoolboy lay. 

ince the village Curfew Tolled 
Knell of Parting Day, 

ft the fields in darkness where 
id Muller Raked the Hay. 


idnight Passed; the boy Awoke ; 
Bright Dream was his Last. 

‘ed to hear the Light Brigade 

ge, full Si Hundred, past ; 

ow was Wet with Honest Sweat 
e looked on aghast. 


yy Stood on the Burning Deck 

nce All but Him had Fled ; 

ames that Leaped Above the Wreck 
e Round Him o’er the Dead. 

ne’s Eternal Camping Ground 

r Silent Tents were Spread. 


the Schooner Hesperus 

| Sailed the Wintry Sea; 

‘inden, When the Sun was Low; 
, Rolling Rapidly, 

sar, and Untrodden Snow— 
Boy, Oh, Where was He? 


nbed far out upon the mast, 

1 Large and Sinewy Hand; 

wn below him he could see 
Village Smithy Stand 

h the Spreading Chestnut Tree, 
home and native land. 


lacksmith!”’ cried the Boy aloft, 
k thou my crossbow well ; 

rm the apple on thy head 

some disaster fell 

o thee from this shaft I send— 
I am William Tell!”’ 


if You Must, this Old Gray Head,”’ 
Village Blacksmith cried ; 
are Your Country’s Flag,’’ he said, 
men have bled and died 
Freedom, From Her Mountain 
leight, 
urled it, far and wide.’’ 
elancholy Days Have Come, 
Saddest of the Year,’ 
vy replied in Accents Wild, 
hich was little cheer ; 
en May Come and Men May Go, 
I am prisoned here.”’ 


Signal Tower of the Old North Church 
aw a lantern shine ; 

the Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 
1 by the foaming brine, 

he rode down From Bingen— 

» Bingen on the Rhine. 

s, Romans, Countrymen!”’ he cried; 
e or not to be?” 

‘igh wp on the mast he spied 

Boy, far out at sea— 

e Little Peterkin 

ary truth,” quoth he. 


lessings on Thee, Little Man; 
Barefoot Boy,”’ he cried, 

wu the Little Peterkin?” 

, nay,” the Boy Replied; 

lose and see that We are Seven, 
elf and six beside. 


the Village Blacksmith there, 
you are Paul Revere ; 

ve of us is William Tell; 

ther one’s wp here; 

more upon this rostrum high 
presently appear. 
must Give Me Liberty 

rive Me Death!” he cried. 
Boy—Far Out, and leave that wreck 
n the foaming tide ; 

will catch you in my arms.” 
aul Revere replied. 


n, Sail On, Thou Shi State,”’ 
ey ae out, wi Adieu si 
1 m’s Sad Roll S 
tr Pause hall Beat 
imo the Ocean’s A 
rave but Fallen ae ny 
him was the burnin deck 
re flames rolled hot edict 
‘tars he saw, and then sat up 
ub his aching head 
he waked up at last—for he 
Jumped right out of bed. 
| James W. Foley. 
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Let the Actors Come Tew Town 


BBE things er better now than in the 

old-time days; 

I know thet lots o’ people like these movin’- 
picter plays. 

Our Op’ry House hes nothin’ else, ’n’ people 
miss their meals 

Ter see iM Risks o’ Rosie, did in forty-seven 
reels. 


Everything is Movies; we don’t never git a | 


trowpe— 

Jes’ “ Feature Reels” o’ Fightin’ ’n’ ‘‘ Single 
Reels’’ 0’ Soup. 

It may suit some; but, as fer me, I miss 
a-standin’ roun’ 

The Deepo and the Drug Store when the 
Actors come tew town. 


We've had Anity Stewart, ’n’ Mary Pickford 
lew, 

Aw Farnum, Hart’n’ Bushman; ’n’ all the 
movie crew. 

They’ ve visited us often ’n’ put up a first-rate 
show; 

But no one ever see ’em come ’n’ no one see 
em go. 

They ain't no actor livin’ thet kin make much 
of a spread 

If he travels in a tin box in the baggage coach 
ahead. 

An’, while perhaps we'll never git the stars of 
great renown, 

I hope I live ter see a few more Actors come 
tew town. 


Oh, give us back the good old times, the grand 
old days of “‘Rep’’; 
A Leadin’ Lady full o’ sobs, a Hero full o’ 


A Funny Feller full 0’ jokes yew may ’a’ 
heerd before ; 

But every time he springs ’em yew jes’ got ter 
up ’n’ roar; 

A Soubrette, cute ’n’ sassy, in a dress jes’ tew 
her knees, 

With shiny shapely stockings, ’n’ a style jes’ 
like a breeze; 

A Villyun with a mustache, who kin snarl ’n’ 
sneer ’n’ frown— 

Aw I'll be out er-waitin’ ter see ’em come 
tew town. 


I like ter hear’em askin’: ‘‘ What is this lone- 
some Tank?” 

I like ter hev ’em call me Hiram, Hen er 
Hank. 

I like ter hear ’em talk Belasco—“ Yew know 
my friend, Dave.” 

Aw when they see our Op’ry House, I like ter 
hear ’em rave. 

I like ter see’em swell aroun’ the Hotel after- 


noons ; 

I like ter hear their band a-tootin’ them thar 
city tunes. 

Aw if they give a street parade, Gosh! How I 
chase it roun’! 

I can do without the Movies; let the Actors 
come tew town! Ed Payne. 


Correctly Diagnosed 


HERE used to be a little restaurant in 

Washington famed for its Southern 
breakfasts, where the chief waiter was an 
aged darky of beautiful manners and un- 
shakable dignity. 

One morning a rather severe-appearing, 
elderly gentleman, with a snowy mustache 
and a keen eye, entered the establishment. 
He was a stranger; but the venerable 
waiter, after a quick survey of the new 
patron, felt no doubt. He approached, 
with a napkin over his arm, and bowed low 
and politely. 

“Good mornin’, Gin’ral,’’ he said tenta- 
tively, in greeting. 

“T am not a general,”’ snapped back the 
customer. 

“?*Seuse me, Admiral,” cried the old 
negro. ‘‘Whut kin I bring you, suh?”’ 

“T am not an admiral, either.”’ 

“Well, suh, I knowed you wuz up 
amongst de face cyards somewhars. Kin 
I have de pleasure of orderin’ you some ham 
and waffles—Bishop?”’ 


Proper Punishment 


hee story is told by Augustus Thomas 
regarding a public man in England, now 
deceased, who had a remarkably gifted but 
remarkably homely wife who took part with 
him in his campaigns. 


One evening, so Thomas says, the lady | 


was addressing a rather cold audience. She 
appealed to the women present to stand 


! 


will buy a Lewis Nojar 
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The Enger Twelve has made a profound im- 


pression on the whole country. 


Swift and powerful, silent and flexible in action, 
luxurious in finish, graceful in lines—it meets every 
possible demand of the most discriminating buyer. 


The twelve-cylinder motor is of the famous 


valve-in-the-head type. 


with this advanced construction. 


The Enger is the only twelve 


Consequently the Enger has an excess power 
procurable only with the valves in the head combined 
with the perfection possible only in a twelve. 


The motor gives users a new realization of 


reserve strength, smoothness and dependability. 
It takes all hills on high. 


pick-up is lightning fast. 


Its 


Cantilever rear springs—low, comfortable seats— 
deep, inviting upholstery—gives luxurious riding 


comfort. 


Twelve-Cylinder Motor 
Valve-in-head type 
115-inch wheelbase 
Cantilever Springs 
Real streamline body 


Think of these advantages. 
price—$1095. 


See our dealer in your city. 
you a demonstration. 


Electrically started 
Electrically lighted 
Four-inch tires 
Brewster green body 
Weight only 2685 lbs. 


Then think of the 


He will gladly give 


Literature on request 


ENTS—Every Ford owner 


IN STEEL DRUMS 


Rubber - Retained Steering 
Wheel Auto Clock on sight. 
Also made for all other makes. 
Write today to Dept. 1 for this 
quick-profit proposition. Made 
and guaranteed by one of the 
largest rubber manufacturers. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


FOR PRIVATE USE 


T 


The MO 


that’s Clean 


TIONA OIL CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


eRe es R set lee 


LOOK FOR’ SILVER EDGING 


Why not pay a few cents more for 


brake lining and get Raybesles ? 


It WEARS 
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bate ee 


Let this mark on 
the neckband be 
your guide in se- 
lecting your ties. 


Gee a ee ee ddd 


Y. 


A new treatment of metal has been 
discovered. It is used exclusively in 


Hunt’s SILVERINE Pens 


Makes a pen that will never rust or cor- 
rode. Always writes smooth. No scratch. 
No spatter. Three sample pens sent free 
to any user of pens with offer of valuable 
premium, worth $1.25. 


HUNT 


Wears four times as long as common pens 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Earning — 


bright, shining dollars. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and |8th Street, New York 
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| A $2.00 BOOK FOR 


THE SATURDAY 
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MAN who wears Cheney 
Cravats can feel com- 
fortable about that part of 
his attire. They reflect an 
air of worth which gives him 
standing with the people he 
wishes to impress. So diverse 
in pattern that he can limit his 
neckwear to Cheney Cravats 
and still have as varied a col- 
lection as he may want. So 
unvarying in quality that he 
will find every one will look 
well on its last appearance. 
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20K FOR QNLY 3° 


KNOWLEDGE 
320 Pages ILLUSTRATED «& 


By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph. D. 
Noted Authority and Lecturer 
PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 
What young men and young women, 
young wives and young husbands, 
fathers and mothers, teachers and 

nurses should know. 

Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
In Plain wrapper, only $1; post- 

age 10 cents extra. 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., 413 Winston Bldg., _— Philadelphia 


BATENTS Manufacturers fg LW) WY 


—Patents that FULLY Protect- 
are the kind we get. Proof and reliable books free. 
LACEYS, Patent Lawyers, 708 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Or Just Loafing? 


In a few weeks schools will close. For hundreds of thousands 
of students and teachers there will be ahead two months or more 
of leisure. The pleasant hours this Spring and Summer can all 
be spent in “loafing” or a part of them can’ be converted into 
Which shall it be? 


If you will devote a part of your time to looking after our 
subscription work — to forwarding local renewals and new orders 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman — we will pay you liberally in salary 
and commission. 


Hundreds of others will do so—why not you? 


you about it anyway. 


Let us tell 


Box 356, Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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behind their men in the campaign for the 
right—as the speaker saw it. 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘I am with my hus- 
band heart and soul in this great fight! 
When he comes in, worn out after a hard 
night on the hustings, no matter what the 
hour may be, I get up and go to meet him; 
and I throw my arms about his neck and 
kiss him.”’ 

From the back of the hall floated up a 
voice: 


“Serves ’im bloomin’ well right!” 


The Off Season 


ERCY AMES, who is just back from 
the warring side of the world, says a 
mustering officer—a sergeant—met on the 
street of an English coast village a strap- 
ping upstanding youngster of twenty-one 
‘ale or thereabouts. The noncom hailed 
im: 
“‘See ’ere, me lad,” he said; “‘are you in 


good ’ealth?”’ 


“T are,’ stated the youth. 

“Are you married?” 

“T aren’t.”’ 

““?Ave you anyone dependent on you?” 

“‘T ’ave not.” 

“Then your King and Country need 
you. Why don’t you enlist?” 

The youth stared at the sergeant, round- 
eyed. 

“Wot?” he said. ‘‘With this bloomin’ 
war goin’ on? You must think I’m a silly 
fool!” 


The Fair Exchange 


ACLYN ARBUCKLE says that down 

in Texas, where he was raised, and 
where he ran once for justice of the peace 
and got licked, and then went on the stage, 
there used to be an old negro preacher who, 
on a mule, undertook to ford a river on his 
way to a back-district meetinghouse to 
hold a service for the faithful. 

There had been a freshet in the stream 
and presently the mule was swimming for 
the far shore and the parson, with his legs 
drawn up on the saddle out of the water, 
was trying to maintain his balance on a 
most precarious perch. 

Suddenly the mule gave a great lurch to 
starboard. As the old man grabbed for the 
saddle horn and glanced down he saw that 
his steed, in shoving forward, had caught 
one of her small hind hoofs in the big dan- 
gling wooden stirrup. 

“Mule,” stated the old man, ‘“‘listen to 
me! If youse aimin’ to git up an’ ride I 
aims to git down an’ walk.” 


The Easiest Way 


L JOLSON, who does stunts in black- 
face, says two negroes of his acquaint- 
ance met on the street. 

“Nigger,” said one, “does you know 
whut?” 

“Well, whut?” 

“Well, when dis yere war over yonder in 
Europe is done finished up, dem Germans 
is gwine come over yere to dis country and 
dey gwine shoot up ever’body whut ain’t 
on dere side.” 

“Dat’s allright!’’ said hisfriend. ‘‘When 
dat day come I gwine be a neutral.” 

“You is a fool!” said the first speaker. 
“Tse gwine be a German!” 


The Fatal Defect 


HE two Davises—Bob and Owen—re- 

cently wrote a play called Any House. 
It was put on in the city of New York and 
it was not a success. 

It ran one week. 

A friend of the authors was discussing 
the fate of the piece with Bob Davis. 

“Say, Bob,” he asked, “‘just what was 
the trouble with Any House?” 

“The trouble with Any House,” said 
Davis, ‘‘was that after the first night there 
wasn’t any.” 


A Glorious Trinity 


N AN Ohio town is a colored man whose 

last name is Washington. Heaven has 
blessed him with three sons. 

When the first son arrived the father 
named him George Washington. In due 
season the second son came. Naturally he 
was christened Booker Washington. When 
the third manchild was born his parent was 
at aloss, at first, foranameforhim. Finally, 
though, he hit on a suitable selection. 

The third son, if he lives, will go through 
life as Spokane Washington. 


ID Oo 


on your car minimizes t 
ing. With but very little effort yc. 
keep the finish of your car like: 


JOHNSON'S CLEANE 


will remove stains, scum, road-oil 
grease, mud freckles and surface sc 
es which you thought were perm; 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED | 


is the proper polish to use on yey 
It preserves the varnish and prot« 
from the weather, adding years toi 


It covers up mars and scratches—prevents c’ 
and cracking—and “sheds waterlikea duck’s, 


Makes a “Wash” Last for W: 
Mud and dust do not stick to Joh 
Prepared Wax. After a dirty, dust! 
just wipe off your car—it isn’t necessary | 
it. Many people even wax the under 
their fenders because the mud comes off sc 


Going to Sell Your Car? | 


If so, clean and polish it first with Jo: 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—it will sell | 
and you can get $50.00 to $100.00 more) 


Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax are | 
able for use around the house—for clean) 
polishing furniture, woodwork, floors—and 
all wood, metal and enamel surfaces, Jo: 
Cleaner will remove spots and stains thai 
cleaners won’t touch, a 


For 10c we will send = cans of Jo: 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—enough for a gc 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP, Racin’ 


Cag i 
OTT 


Smiles — 


HEN the radiance of her smile, 
closing teeth of dazzling white: 
transforms her whole expression. 
You too can smile, confident of 
teeth’s splendid condition, if you: 


your dentist twice a year and three | 


a day use either — 


Dr. Lyon's 


Tooth Powel 
Dental Creal 


Two safe preparations 
of a Doctor of Deatal 
Surgery that cleanse 

- thoroughly and prevent 
decay. 

Send 2c stamp today 
fora generoustrial pack- 
age of either Dr. Lyon's 
Perfect Tooth Powder 
or Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Guaranteed writin 5000 Miles 


FOR 11 YEARS every Ajax Tire made 
has been guaranteed 7” writing for 5,000 
miles. The guarantee is in black and 
white, time-tried and tested. 


lith Year 


FOR 11 YEARS, while other manufac- 
turers were c/aiming quality, we have been 
and are guaranteeing it; hence the demand 
for Ajax Tires that has kept our fac- 
tories working 24 hours daily since 1911. 
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Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway New York 
AJAX Branches 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Indianapolis Minneapolis 

Boston Cleveland Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia 

Brooklyn Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Seattle 


Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 
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Non-Skid 
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(he Answer to the 
Milk Question 


ILK is one of the most im- 

portant foods you buy. 
There is every reason why you 
should get milk that is sure to 
be safe. 


You cannot afford to take risks 
—and there is no reason why 
you should. 


° Sd 5 


ARNATION MILK solves 
the whole problem for you. 
It puts an end to your doubts. 


It protects you from all the dan- 
gers which lurk in milk that is 
not handled properly. 


Remember that Carnation Milk 
is not ‘“‘doctored’”’ in any way. It 
is just the pure milk as Nature 
provides, with nothing put in to 
sweeten or to preserve it. 


Sd ¢ 5 


LL MILK, as you know, 
contains a large percentage 

of water. Part of the water is 
evaporated from the clean, sweet, 
pure fresh milk which is thus 
reduced to the consistency of 
cream. Nothing else is taken 


out—nothing whatever is added. 


After the rich, clean Carnation 
Milk is put into the cans and 
sealed airtight it is sterilized, 
and you get it in that condition 
—clean, sweet, pure and abso- 
lutely safe. 


Isn’t it worth while to be sure 
about the milk you buy? 


Isn’t it important to you to know 
that the milk you serve on your 
table, the milk you give your 
children to drink, is free from 
anything that may be dangerous 
or harmful? 


° ° Sd 


ERHAPS you have sup- 

posed Carnation Milk was to 
be used only for a few special 
purposes. If so, you have been 
mistaken. 


Carnation Milk—properly diluted 
—is to be used just as you use 
any other milk—for the table, 
for cooking and for baking. 


Put it in your coffee and enjoy 
the splendid flavor it imparts; 
pour it, diluted or undiluted, over 
fruits, berries and cereals, make 
ice cream and-candy with it. 


ARNATION MILK whips 
—and that fact is a forceful 
evidence of its high quality. 


Get rid of the milk problem for- 
ever by using Carnation Milk. 
It is always handy when you ~ 
want it, because you can keep a 
supply in the house and be sure 
that it isn’t going to spoil. 


You will find that it supplies 
every milk need of your home. 
Add pure water to it and you 
“bring it back” to the original 
milk — with the betterment of — 
purity and safety. a. 


Just try it. Find out for your- 
self how good Carnation Milkis, 
and how simply it solves the — 
milk and cream problem. 
o ° ° Te 
SK your grocer today to 
send you a supply of Car- 
nation Milk. He can furnish it 
by the can or by the case—daily 
or weekly—as you wish. 
Write us for our handsomely illus- 
trated book of special recipes for using 


Carnation Milk in everyday dishes, 
fancy desserts, etc. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
332 STUART BLDG., SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


The wholesome PALMOLIVE cake with its 
natural, attractive color and agreeable faint fragrance 
is known to millions of users. Its perfect cleansing 
qualities originated the PALMOLIVE “doctrine of 
soap and water.” 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO-—liquid PALM- 
OLIVE—is equally popular. Its use constitutes a 


Ours 
the Greater 
Luxury 


The luxury-loving Greeks equipped the bath with 
extravagant accessories— but they lacked PALM- 
OLIVE, the famous modern luxury for toilet, bath and 
shampoo. True, Palm and Olive oils were the favorite 
cleansing agents—but obtainable only in their crude 
natural state. Their scientific combination 

in the smooth, creamy PALMOLIVE 

lather is a triumph only twentieth-century 

users know in 


a 


perfect means for thoroughly cleansing the hair—an 
essential for healthy growth. The Olive and Cocoa- 
nut Oils in this shampoo are unequalled ingredients 
of a perfect hair and scalp application. Our new 
Palmolive Booklet about the complete Palmolive 
Line, together with threefold sample package, will 
be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


é 
2 
¥ 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin oa 
CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario (541) 


A DONT SAY Shades , SAY MUNSINGWEAR (fais 


Sm 
| 
BEYOND COMPARE 


UNSING 
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lunsingwe 


LET MUNSINGWEAR UNION SUIT YOU THIS SUMMER. KEEP 
IN GARMENTS MADE THE SATISFACTORY MUNSINGWEAR 


Munsing Union Suits continue to grow in popularity with discriminating people in all parts of the United State 
the millions of men, women and children who wear them like them and enthusiastically recommend them to their | 
Their popularity is due to the perfect way in which they fit and cover the form and their unusual durability and w 
They are offered in 82 different knitted fabrics and 40 different woven fabrics and in every required style and size 
women and children. Men’s summer athletic suits may be had in both form- fitting knitted fabrics and loose-fitti 
fabrics. The form-fitting knitted garments weigh only a few ounces. They. give complete satisfaction to millio 
fied users. The demand for the knitted garments is greater this year than in any previous season. The hi 
woven garments supply the demand for loose fitting suits of fine quality, perfect in workmanship, and accuré 
The mammoth mill, where Munsingwear is made, is regarded by competent judges as the last word in mill co ist 
and management. Every Munsingwear garment is clean, sanitary, fit to wear, and guaranteed perfect in work: 

- For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and names of the Munsingwear dealers in your town, address 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COM 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 
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DRAWN BY 
PHILIP BOILEAU 


\This Number 
muel G. Blythe —Will Irwin—Irvin S. Cobb— George Pattullo— Emerson Hough 
G. Wells—Clarence Budington Kelland—James H. Collins—Earl Derr Biggers 


Note to Dealers :—There are thousands of 
loyal Michelin dealers in all parts of the 
country, yet in your territory we may not 
be adequately represented. Michelin cas- 
ings and Michelin red tubes—both of the 
highest quality — offer you a real sales- 
opportunity. Write for full information. 


MICHELIN RED INNER TUBES cost so little more than the average and 


much longer that in the end they are by far the most economical and satis 


i 


MICHELIN 


Red Inner Tubes 


have a world-wide reputation for durability for the following reasons: 


Ist: Michelin Red-Rubber Tubes are compounded of certain qual- 
ity-giving ingredients which prevent them from becoming brittle or 
porous and which preserve their velvety softness indefinitely. 

These ingredients make Michelin Tubes red; but red 

in itself is no sign of superiority, for there is a “‘Dyed- 

Red” as well as the “Michelin Quality-Red.”’ 
2nd: Michelin Tubes are not simply pieces of straight tubing with 
their ends cemented, but are formed on a ming mandrel to exactly the 
circular shape of the inside of the casing and hence fit perfectly. 

Michelin Tubes when in service are neither stretched on 

their outer side nor compressed into wrinkles next to the 


rim. Thus tube-destroying creases are avoided, and 
pinching, due to careless fitting, is practically eliminated. 


3rd: The world’s first inner tube was made by Michelin in 1891, 
coincident with his invention of the detachable bicycle tire. This 
original inner tube was red, and Michelin Tubes 
have been red ever since. Backed by twenty- 
five years’ experience and sincere effort for im- 
provement, it is not surprising that Michelin Inner 
Tubes hold their present preéminent position. 


Milltown - 
Canadian Headquarters: 
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[ 1S t —then the munbers will tell you which of these 


(Illustrations are considerably under actual size of watches) 


Ingersoll watches are best suited to your needs. 
Automobilists 13, 4, 12 


Baggagemen oo55 
Boys 79 35 8, 5, 6 
Boy Scouts 9, 7, 8,4 
Boat Owners 12, 13 
Bricklayers 8, 7, 3 


Business Men 1, 2, 3, 10 


Carpenters a5 1 
Chauffeurs 13, 12, 1 
Conductors 1, 2 
Cooks 12, 9 


Doctors 4, 13, 1, 19,9 
Drivers 7, 5 


Electricians 7, 8,5 
Engineers 9, 1, 2, 7 
Expressmen 7, 5 


Factory Wien 7, 8, 5, 12 
Farmers 4, 7, 1 

Firemen 7, 3, 2 
Fishermen 8, 7, 2 
Foundry Workers 7, 8, 5 


Girls 6G, 11 


Housekeepers te SE oe 


4, 6 
Hunters 9, 5 


Laboratory Workers 10, 
72-3 
Laboring Men 7, 8 


Lumbermen 7, I 


Machinists Dees 2 

Miners 7, 8, 5, 4 

Motormen 12, 1, 2 

Municipal Employees 7, 
5) 1 


Night Workers 4 
Nurses 6, 11, 4 


Office Workers Ko, 12 


Plumbers a, 2,8 
Professional Men 1, 10, 2 


eilroad men I, 2 


Sailors I,-3 
Salesmen 3, 12 
Shoppers 6, 9 
Sportsmen g, 7, 1 
Soldiers 9, 1, 2, 3 
Students 4, at, 3 


Teachers 6, 11, 12 
Telegraph and | 
Telephone Operators 12,10 
Travelers 10, 11, 9, 4 


Watchmen 4 
Women 6, 9, 11 


_ % 


poll 
Inge RELIANCE $3 


This new flat 7-jewel Ingersoll slips 
into the pocket like a silver dollar. 
It’s built bridge-model. Keeps accu- 
rate time. Made by Ingersoll and guar- 
anteed by him, but in a factory de- 
voted exclusively to these new jeweled 
watches. 


oer 
Inger WATERBURY $3 


Many people nowadays want a jew- 
eled 12-size watch—that is, a little 
smaller than the ordinary men’s size. 
The new Waterbury is 12-size and 
it is thinner than the Reliance. Like 
the Reliance it is an enduring time- 
piece. Just the watch for get-up-and- 
go sort of men such as salesmen, active 
business and professional men. A 
good size for boys. At your dealer’s 
about May 15th. 


Me 
oa JUNIOR $2.50 


Like the Waterbury, the Junior is the 
popular 12-size watch. It has an an- 
tique bow and crown and its case is 
solid nickel (gun metal and gold plate 
finishes, too). It combines these fea- 
tures of good looks with a sturdy 
Ingersoll movement. 

For traveling men, business men, 
and others who like the style of the 
Waterbury, but prefer Junior sturdi- 
ness at 50 cents less price. 


yp, 
Suge RADIOLITE $2 


Shows the time night and day. The 
hands and the figures on the dial are 
coated with a luminous substance 
containing radium, which shines in 
the dark more brilliantly than pure 
radium would. For campers, doctors, 
night watchmen, and other night 
workers. An ideal “‘under-the-pillow”’ 
watch. At your dealer’s about May 15. 


Super 
TRIUMPH $1.25 


A brand new Ingersoll, just out this 
year. A low-priced watch with high- 
priced watch refinements; antique bow 
and crown; graceful, easy-to-read, 
compressed figures on the dial. Rec- 
ommended to all, but especially to 
outdoor and other workers who de- 
mand plenty of endurance along with 
good looks. 


Suge 
“‘TWO-IN-ONE”’ 
(10) Yankee $1.25 (11) Midget $2.75 


The Yankee and the Midget in hand- 
some white cases that look like ivory. 
Watches can be removed and carried 


separately. 

The ‘“‘Two-in-one” is for workers 
at desks, telephone or telegraph opera- 
tors, school teachers, librarians; fot 


dressing tables and other home uses. 


YG 
Inger ECLIPSE $2 


A trifle larger than the Junior, but 
like it a flat model. Same antique bow 
and crown—same solid nickel case 


that won’t turn ‘‘brassy.” Like all 
Ingersolls it stands jolts and jars with 
guaranteed time-keeping. Though this 
is recommended on the list only to 
special classes, it really is a watch that 
can be used by all. 


Me 
Sugoi MIDGET $2.50 


It is becoming a national habit among 
women to carry the Midget in their 
handbags—especially when shopping. 
Can also be worn on pin or chain in 
the regular way. It’s a splendid watch 
for girls—neat looking, inexpensive 
and a good timekeeper. Nurses in 
hospitals like it; so do school teachers; 
small boys also like a small watch of 
this kind. 


pg 


Say < “DOLLAR WATCH” 


“The Watch that Made the Dollar 
Famous.” 

Everybody knows the Dollar Inger- 
soll. It is bought and used by all. It 
is a boy’s ‘‘first watch’’—the watch 
for workingmen and millionaires. It’s 
field of service is by no means limited 
to classes in which it is enumerated; 
they are merely suggestions. 


ee 
NET Wrist WATCH $3 


Wrist watches are for all people— 
men and women—who are without 
convenient pockets, and who want the 
time quickly and easily. 

As a man’s watch it is not in the 
least effeminate—soldiers, policemen, 
surveyors, farmers, hunters and other 
hardy men wear them. More soldiers 
in the European trenches wear the 
wrist watch than any other style made. 


soll 
Inge ” SIMPLEX $1.25 


The Yankee Watch in a metal holder 
that can be fastened anywhere—beside 
the bed in the bedroom or the stove 
in the kitchen, in front of the workman 
at his bench, in the elevator and on the 
telephone switchboard in offices, on 
the dash of automobiles and the side 
of boats—in hundreds of other places 
that will readily suggest themselves. 


oll 


Sng “” AUTOTIMER $2 


Many automobilists will replace their 
auto clocks with the new Ingersoll 


Autotimer. It stands vibration and 
gives accurate time in spite of it. It 
is easy to remove the watch to carry 
in the pocket, if desired; also easy to 
replace or have repaired in case of 
accident. 


Interesting illustrated catalog describing Ingersolls mailed free on request. Write for it; and see the actual tvatches at 


your dealer’s. If he is out of any models, they will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. . 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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he “Sport” coat for Spri 


Young men will wear these coats with Joys lively, 


snappy models; distinctive. | 
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EOGRAPHICALLY there is such a 
' place as Mexico. I make that state- 
ment, after due reflection and inves- 
| tigation, with a reasonable certainty that 
not be denounced or denied; though it may 
Jl other statements about Mexico are, of 
, subject to such revision or renunciation as 
ye dictated or desired by the individual, or 
or political, or financial, or partisan interests 
se concerned; entirely unprejudiced, as it 
> said, and solely that Truth—The Truth— 
ye known. 
uth about Mexico has been buffeted between 
ington and the border for five years or more, 
hard to find. It doesn’t exist in Mexico, 
e Mexicans never tell it. The Americans 
it with marked reserve, filtering it through 
pocketbooks or their politics or their local 
sts; and between them all Truth is in a sad 
of disrepair. The poor, distressed lady has 
1iding out for a long time; but, while hunt- 
r assiduously in Washington, in Mexico, and 
2 border, I have had a few glimpses of her, 
sonclusions that shall be set forth herewith. 
ographically there is such a place as Mexico. 
cially there is no such place—nor economi- 


The idea that, in codperating with Car- 

ranza’s men, we are working with or assisting 

men who have any higher ideals than the ad- 
vantage that will accrue to themselves if they can 
hold on, is not based on any national conception 
of the characters, or impulses, or desires, or policies 
of those men. 

While we were coddling Villa as the hope of the 
future, we scorned Carranza as a narrow-minded, 
pompous country lawyer of Spanish type and 
infirmities. Since that time Carranza has not 
changed, except to be made more pompous by our 
recognition of his futile government; nor has he 
gained any in personal power. Carranza will last 
just so long as Obregon wants him to last. When 
Obregon thinks it is time to eliminate Carranza, 
Carranza will be eliminated. He is a figurehead 
and that is all. Nobody familiar with the situa- 
tion, whether Mexican or American, has any faith 
in the Carranza government. Itistottering. Itis 
not likely to be in existence six months from now, 
unless we put some physical support behind it. 

As I write, our soldiers are chasing Villa. If 
they catch him and come out, having fulfilled their 
punitive requirements, the situation will be as it 
was before they went in, except that such Mex- 


nor productively. Politically Mexico is 
st on this continent, both in an American 
1a Mexican sense. Potentially Mexico is opulent. In reality Mexico is in ruins. 
dustries are prostrated and its lands are untilled. Its treasury is bankrupt and 
opleare hungry. Itis facing anarchy, pestilence, famine. It is overrun by thieving, 
ering, marauding bandits. Itisignorant inthe mass, and cruel; grafting; absurdly 
ng to along-destroyed national dignity in the class. It is looted, helpless, hopeless, 
ie; but rich in resources, in soil, in minerals, in timber—in all that goes to make 
1 prosperous. 


What Happens When One Mixes Politics and Idealism 


XICO is our North American Belgium, the gravest international problem of the 
West, regardless of what other international complications may be; for Mexico is at 
oor, and sooner or later the United States will be forced to take her in or kick her 
She has stood on the doorstep for five years now, and we cannot ignore her much 
t; for this European war will end some day, and when it does end there will be 
nds to be met from France and Germany and England—demands based on that 
potent inciter of acute interest and concern, financial obligations. 

iter a few months of study any trained observer could write a book called Our 
akes in Mexico. And it would be quite a volume, with chapters concerning the 
e of President Taft to take his opportunity in the first revolution; the Vera 
incident, with its double-barreled mistake of going in and coming out; the Villa 
cination; the Carranza business—and thus and so to great and extended detail; 
© what end? When you come to mix politics and idealism the result is likely to 
onfusion; and the better way for the American people to look at the Mexican 
tion is to consider all past dealings with that country as water over the dam, and 
€ it as it exists to-day. 
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icans as have seen them in operation will per- 
haps realize that the gringos have a few soldiers. 
Nor will the situation be changed if Villa isnot caught and our soldiers remain in 
Mexico. The only American policy that can change the situation more than superficially 
is intervention. Some untoward incident—such as a fight with Carranza’s soldiers, 
which might be construed as an attack on our recognized sovereignty of the state by the 
Carranzistas—may occur between writing and printing time; but as this is written there 
appears to be no disposition on either side other than to allow chaos to arrive. If we 
do intervene the causes will be as stated here. 

Carranza is shrewdly advised. His immediate demand that our government shall 
allow Mexican soldiers to cross to American soil as a set-off for his permission that 
American soldiers might go into Mexico was a smart move, for it enabled Carranza to 
issue proclamations and fill the Mexican newspapers with accounts of what was termed 
a great diplomatic victory for him over the Americans. We had recognized Carranza 
and were forced to accede to this demand or disavow the very government our recognition 
made possible. The Mexicans set great store by this and made much capital out of it. 
We call it patience. The Mexicans do not call it that. Fear is their word. 


Patience Supposed to be Fear and Forbearance Cowardice 


OWEVER, it is not particularly necessary to pay heed to what any Mexican—or set 
of Mexicans—thinks. We are cowards, moneygrabbers, despised gringos. The 
solution of the Mexican problem does not depend on what Mexicans think or say. It 
depends on what Americans think and say and do. If we do nothing save capture Villa, 
or lose him, as the case may be, Mexico will continue on her devious way to chaos. If 
we do something But what shall we do? 
Now there are two answers to that question: the border American answer and the 
official Washington answer; one being predicated on conditions and the other on 
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considerations. Neither of these answers is the ultimate 
answer, for the answer lies with the great bulk of the 
American people. Sooner or later they will say what shall 
be done, and then we shall arrive at a solution. It makes 
no difference what protestations the Mexicans offer. Nor 
is the advice or comment of the people in our country, 
interested geographically, politically or financially, to be 
considered. There is a right way to deal with Mexico. 
We haven’t found it yet —tried it, might be better—but it 
exists, and one of these days it will be utilized. 

There are five or six hundred million dollars of American 
capital invested in Mexico—possibly more. Some persons 
put the figure at a billion; but that is too much. This 
capital is invested 
in mines, in facto- 
ries, in ranches, in 
cattle—in all sorts 
of similar enter- 
prises. Ever since 
the Mexican 
troubles began, this 
capital —through 
its owners and rep- 
resentatives—has 
been screaming for 
protection, for in- 
tervention, for the 
support and aid and 
comfort of the or- 
ganized force of the 
United States. 

There is, or was, 
a ruling class— 
cientificos —in 
Mexico, who owned 
about all the coun- 
try not owned by 
Americans. This 
class has been unit- 
ing its yells of agony and its howls for protection to the 
screams of the American interests. There are along the 
border of twelve hundred miles between the United States 
and Mexico many thousands of American citizens living in 
fear of assault, having enjoyed excellent trade relations 
with Mexico and desiring to continue prosperously and 
peacefully in those relations. Naturally they have urged, 
and are still urging, that the United States shall takea hand, 
compose the troubles, and let them go about their pursuits, 
unmolested and unafraid. 


Mexico as Others See It 


HESE, with the addition of certain of the politicians, 
both in Washington and along the border, comprise the 
principal advocates of intervention. On the noninter- 
ference other hand, there is the President of the United 
States and his supporters, who are apparently of the 
opinion that the Mexicans can and will ultimately work a 
way out of their own difficulties; who consider all the woes 
of Mexico as directly attributable to the cientificos who are 
in such straits at present; and who have an idealistic pas- 
sion that the Mexican people, in the bulk, shall be uplifted 
by their own efforts; who conceive liberty to be the goal for 
which the Mexican people are striving—and so on. 
Between these is the great bulk of the American people, 
who do not understand what all this Mexican fuss is about; 
who pay no attention to Mexico and do not think about 
Mexico, save when there is some concrete reason, like the 
incident at Vera Cruz, the massacre at Santa Isabel, or 
Villa’s raid at Columbus. They have no investments in 
Mexico. Most of them have never seen a Mexican. In 
general they are for the protection of American lives and 
American property in foreign countries; but they do not 
consider going to war with another country except as a 
last resort—and, in short, have given the matter very little 
thought one way or the other. 


The object of my investigations of 
the situation has been to get, as 
nearly as possible, a view of conditions 
that shall be of value to these Amer- 
icans. There is no man with a dollar 
invested in Mexico, and very few 
men living on or near the border, 
not avid for intervention. There is 
no follower of President Wilson or 
political adherent who is not opposed 
to intervention; and. the basis for 
the views of the first class is as pri- 
marily material as the basis for the 
views of the other class is primarily 
idealistic, tinged in transmission, no 
doubt, by political exigencies and 
loyalty. Itis useless to talk with an 
investor or a border man, for his 
sympathies are the result of his in- 
vestment or his environment; and 
idealism does not admit of argu- 
ment, being a most self-sufficient 
doctrine. Still, an average can be struck; and I have tried 
to strike it. 

We conquered Mexico in 1846 and 1847; had our interest 
in the Maximilian episode after our Civil War; and since 
that time we have done most for Mexico, especially in the 
northern part, in a material way. We knew vaguely of the 
character of the dictatorship Diaz held over the so-called 
republic, and we heard stories of the splendor of the dons; 
their vast estates—their haciendas—the magnificences of 
the cientificos; and of the misery and practical slavery of 
the peons. We were nationally in sympathy with the first 
revolution, which began in 1910 and resulted in the victory 
and assumption of the presidency by Madero, himself of one 
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of the former great ruling families of Mexico. We shud- 
dered over the assassination of Madero; held largely with 
the President of the United States in his refusal to recog- 


nize the Huerta régime. We believed rather fatuously in - 


the legends about the diamond-in-the-rough abilities and 
patriotic purposes of the bandit Villa. 

We were uneasy over the continued disorder in Mexico, 
and incensed over the killing of American citizens and the 
destruction of American property; but we are peaceable, 
and we applauded the President’s efforts to arbitrate and 
to do what he could without using an armed force. We 
hoped the recognition of Carranza would result in some 
sort of stability, but never did get, as a mass, in sufficient 
temper over the mess to insist that 
we should go into that country, 
clean it up, establish a stable govern- 
ment, and turn the place back to the 
Mexicans with instructions to run 
things efficiently and correctly, on 
pain of our future displeasure and 
future use of force to make them 
do so. 

Our view was the view of those 
who do not want trouble. We did 
not see, and do not see yet, why we 
should sacrifice many lives of Amer- 
ican youth and spend great sums of 
American money because the Mex- 
icans are in turmoil and murdering 
one another. To be sure, we felt, in 
a way, that Mexico, by virtue of our 
size and greatness and by virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, is a sort 
of ward of ours, and that we should 
look out for her; but we did no 
concrete national thinking on the 
point. Itwasnotan issue. We were 
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prosperous. We had our domestic problems. Wh 
traipsing down to Mexico because certain business j 
ests demanded it? As for those border people, they , 
their own places of residence. They might be living 
fortably in Indiana, or Ohio, or Illinois, or Pennsyly 
where the Mexican question does not intrude. 

So we left Mexico to muddle through. There w; 
national issue or demand.on the question. Now and; 
there would be reference to it in Congress, but that w; 
down as partisan when it was critical, and as doubly ; 
san when it was praiseful. We kept our hands off 
Mexico staggered her way along, getting deeper and di 
into the slough day by day. | 

Then came the European war, with its compelling ; 
est to us, and its various problems; and Mexico was al 
completely forgotten. We did know vaguely that. 
and Carranza, after jockeying with each other for a: 
had split; that Villa had begun another revolution; 
that we had recognized the Carranza end of the broil g 
de facto government. We thought and talked al 
exclusively of the European war and our part in it 
our problems arising from it. 


When Our Protegé Turned Bandit 


NE day Villa, or Villa’s men, killed some ranc 

Then Villa, or Villa’s men, killed sixteen Ame 
citizens at Santa Isabel—murdered them in eold } 
after taking them from a train on which they were goi 
begin business operations. There was a flare over t 
some speeches in Congress and some editorial protests 
Carranza promised to capture and punish the bandit; 
nothing further was done. That was in January. | 
in March Villa himself raided across the border inti 
little village of Columbus, New Mexico, some seven 
eighty miles 
El Paso, and} 
American sol 
and American 
zens, seventec 
all. | 
That was 
much, It w: 
Carranza, of co 
the de facto 1 
who did it. I 
Villa, our fo: 
protégé; anc 
sent in some 
diers to captur 
bandit and 


{ 


him. Wewere: 
deliberate, owi 
certain elemer 
unpreparedr 
but we got : 
finally, and 
write this we 
some ten thou 
soldiers after | 
we have mad 
arrangement with Carranza whereby his soldiers can | 
into our territory on a similar errand; and we hav 
quently and forcibly announced that the expediti 
entirely punitive, does not mean intervention, and hi 
purpose, ulterior or otherwise, beyond the punishme 
this bandit person who raided into an armed camp of A 
ican soldiers and got away with it. 

This excited public interest, rather jaded with 
European war, and has been a two-weeks sensation 
write. To be sure, a prize fight in New York 1 
crowded it one morning; but it has held remarkably 
inasmuch as it is merely a Mexican matter. It me 
that it will continue to hold, for possibilities of fu 


| 


xz 
3 ; 
et 


exist in multitude. Now that we have some ten 
d soldiers in Mexico, there are chances for a great 
_ of that number, breaking about even with the 
of the withdrawal of those ten thousand if they 
“lla. On the surface the Carranza government 
is time has acted in accord, which shows that 
a is well advised, for he could bring intervention by 
ward act! And he can prevent it for a time by 
ionestly with us and hastening the day when the 
in soldiers shall be ordered out. 

her the American soldiers come out or whether 
nain in, the Mexican conditions, that eventually 
ted States must recognize, will not change until 
ditions are changed and rectified by the United 
It makes no difference whether we begin the work 
ction this year or next year or the year after. The 
t is that we shall have to begin that work sometime 
ry it through; for the Mexican situation that has 
ut of these five years of turmoil cannot be settled 
er will be settled by Mexicans. 

day a President of the United States—either Mr. 
or another—will act with that as his guiding 
_ One way or another—either by intervention or 


by some other method to be devised—the United States 
must settle things in Mexico. That is as sure as it is that 
there is a geographical Mexico remaining. 

Some day we must treat with the Mexicans as they are, 
both congenitally and as they have come to view us, with- 
out delusions. The racial aspects and the mental processes 
and the moral impulses of the high-class Mexican and the 
low-class Mexican differ mostly in regard to the polish that 
has been imparted. The high-class Mexican is cultivated. 
The low-class Mexican is ignorant. The middle-class 
Mexican is not much of either. 

Our leniency with the Mexicans, our patience with them, 
our forbearance and courtesy and kindliness, have gained 
us nothing. They have not responded in the slightest 
degree. Instead, our very patience and forbearance have 
for the most part made them despise us rather than 
respect us; and that extends all along the line, from the 
richest cientifico to the poorest peon. They laugh at our 
army, abuse our President, and will have none of our efforts 
in their behalf. Idealism, as applied to Mexico, is a thor- 
oughly exploded theory. : 

The President said, in his New York speech, that most 
of the people who had talked to him about Mexico were 
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liars, and intimated the same thing in his intervention plot 
statement. Granting that, the President could learn a few 
things about Mexico which would not be lies if he would 
be at the pains of trying. 

He would learn, for example, that no man, Mexican or 
American, who has any first-hand knowledge of the 
Mexican situation, but is convinced—knows—that the 
settlement of the interior difficulties of Mexico, as they 
exist at present or as they will go on to worse, by any 
Mexican, or any body of Mexicans, is impossible unless 
that Mexican—or body of Mexicans—has the support of 
the United States. And that does not mean the moral 
support, but the actual physical support. With all due 
respect, the President has no first-hand knowledge of 
affairs in Mexico; nor can he have. And there are a few 
persons in the United States—not many, but a few— 
whose consideration of affairs in Mexico is both first-hand 
and not influenced by any connection with the interests 
or by border residence or by political desires. 

There was a time when it may have been possible—find- 
ing the right man—to get a stable government in Mexico; 
but the right man was not found—probably because he 

(Continued on Page 33) 


perfectly well aware that the 
. at the office call me Effi- 
»y Edgar in a derisive way; 
a also aware of the fact that 
reason of my knowl- 
the new science of 
y, office manager and 
3s. When I subscribed 
respondence course in 
ence I was assistant 
‘per. My salary has 
1an doubled in two 
30 there is little sting 
2ers of my associates. 
3 been my endeavor 
the rules of efficiency 
individual affairs as 
to those of the com- 
Among other things, 
ervation has taught 
marriage and the pos- 
fa home tend greatly 
vase the efficiency of 
vidual, and I deter- 
d equip myself with a 
d home immediately 
le possible. If a man 
is office with the latest 
»vices and loose-leaf 
why should he not 
ulmself with those 
iat raise the standard 
rsonal output in labor 
asure enjoyed? 
y admit that I was 
‘making this decision 
arrival, in the house 
» the one where I 
, of a family named 
which included a 
er, whose name, I 
, Was Mary. Mary 
Does not that name 
ind efficient? Mary, 
ane, Julia—all these 
efficient ring; but, 
all, Mary. 
vas a young woman 
1 would be proud to- 
with in public. No home can be truly efficient if 
band cannot feel a degree of satisfaction in the 
nee of his wife. Mary Pierce was all that could be 
ail in this line was of the most modern 
r e. 
Introduced to her by a young man named Wimple 
4n opportunity to chat with her for some minutes. 
invariable tule of conduct, I endeavored to get the 
those minutes that was to be had. Of course 
d by the young woman’s beauty; but, before 
myself to any determination with relation to 
know more of her—of her mental equipment 
of her disposition; of her ability; of her 
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ce the quarter hour I was practically ready 


mind. Mary was charming. She was 


a companion and helpful adjunct in the . 


MAY WILSON 


“If You Come Into This House Again With That Infernal Machine I Shall Call in the Police!’’ 


undeniably witty, a quality I admire, inasmuch as it is one 


the lack of which I regret. She seemed interested in domes- 
tic affairs and not without a working knowledge of their 
theory and practice. So I decided to confirm my first im- 
pression by lengthier observation. To this end I requested 
the privilege of calling, which she granted with cordiality. 

To my way of thinking, a courtship is nothing more nor 
less than a sales campaign. You wish to sell yourself, your 
character, your accomplishments, your desirability, to a 
certain young woman, and conduct yourself accordingly. 
In a manner of speaking, you display your samples; 
exhibit your talking points; demonstrate your fitness and 
desirability as a husband. The man who succeeds where 
his rivals fail is the one who, consciously or unconsciously, 
makes use of the methods of efficient salesmanship. Need- 
less to say, I laid out my campaign with as much care as 
does the sales manager of our plant. 


Bucdingtom Kellame! 


PRESTON 


The call I was to make was to de- 
termine the important point: Did I 
want to sell myself as a husband to 
this particular girl? It developed 
that I did. I arrived at Miss 
Pierce’s door promptly at 
eight. It was with satisfaction 
that I perceived she was ready 
to receive me, and did not 
keep me waiting alone in the 
parlor while she completed 
certain details of her toilet. 

When we were seated on 
the porch I ventured to com- 
pliment her on her prompt- 
ness. 

““Miss Pierce,’’ said I, 
‘*some—indeed, a great 
many—girls lack a coherent, 
systematic plan of dressing, 
and seem invariably to arrive 
at the stated hour with a 
dozen little things undone. 
In this way they waste not 
only half an hour of their own 
time and pleasure, but keep a 
young man at a dead loss, so 
to speak, waiting downstairs. 
You are a very pleasant ex- 
ception to this rule.” 

She gurgled in such a girl- 
ish, charming manner that I 
found it difficult to keep my 
mind calmly on its object of 
unbiased study of her. I re- 
gret to say that I found it 
very hard to do so throughout 
the evening. Shehad numer- 
ous little ways and tricks of 
manner that appealed so di- 
rectly to—shall I say?— 
the emotional side that the 
logical side was quite unable 
to function. 

“That’s very nice of you, 
Mr. Bumpus,” she said. “I 
lovecompliments. Ilike folks 
to approve of me—and to 
say so.” 

“Compliments,” said I, “form a considerable part of the 
wages of social life. When we earn them they should be 
paid promptly.” 

“T don’t know that I ever heard them described just like 
that; but the idea is all right—about paying them when 
they’re earned. How should a girl go about it to earn 
compliments?” 

“Tn your case,’’ said I—and here, apparently, scientific 
observation was blinded by the attraction with which Miss 
Pierce already influenced me—‘“‘in your case you don’t 
have to do anything except be!” 

As I considered this speech afterward it seemed a bit 
strong for a beginning, but she took no offense. 

“That,’’ she said, ‘‘was a very pretty thing to say.” 

“First calls,” said I, ‘‘are difficult. You might almost 
describe them as preliminary laboratory tests. If,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘you are planning to install a new device in your 
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office, you first give it a trial to see whether it will do the 
work you want it to do; a first call is to try out a new 
acquaintance. You are studying me and I am studying 
you to see whether we wish to become—friends.”’ 

T had not intended to hesitate before the word “friends,” 
but somehow I did, and it lent a significance I was far 
from intending. I could see her face, and it seemed a bit 
puzzled—or, more strongly, somewhat aghast. 

“‘Oh!”’ she said in a small voice. “Is that what we’re 
doing? I thought people called because they enjoyed it.” 

“They do,” said I. ‘‘How much they enjoy it depends 
on the social efficiency of themselves. For instance, if you 
entertain me efficiently I have a good time; if I am efficient 
in giving you amusement you have a good time.” 

“‘ Am—am I being efficient?’”’ she asked. 

I caught myself on the verge of saying something that 
would commit me farther than I desired to be committed 
as yet. Before I could make any answer, a man turned in 
and climbed the steps. Miss Pierce rose. 

“Oh, Mr. Wimple!” she said. “Won’t you sit down? 
Mr. Bumpus is here, and he and I have been talking about 
efficiency.” 

Wimple made a sound that I would describe as a grunt. 

“That’s usually the topic when Bumpus is on hand,” 
he said. 

“Tt’s a very interesting topic,” said Miss Pierce severely; 
“at least, Mr. Bumpus makes it so.” 

I did not welcome an additional caller, because I had 
planned to ask Miss Pierce to go walking with me. I 
wanted to experience the sensation of being her companion 
in public. It seemed essential that I should have some idea 
of how I should feel when I knew people were observing us 
together—because, if the matter should progress to the 
point of marriage, we should be together a great deal. I 
was not glad to see Mr. Wimple, but it rather astonished 
me to find how vexed I was at his 
appearance. I was actually angry; 
and, though it seems scarcely pos- 
sible, I felt something akin to 
jealousy. 

But the situation was not with- 
out its advantage. It gave me an 
opportunity to observe Miss Pierce 
handling a difficult situation and 
entertaining two young men, each 
of whom heartily wished the other 
at a safe distance. 

There was no doubting her clev- 
erness. Though I watched care- 
fully I could not detect a shade of 
difference in her bearing toward us. 
She talked well—and constantly. 
She gave both of us chances to state 
our opinions, and even when we 
disagreed she seemed somehow to 
give the impression that she agreed 
with each. And all the time she 
looked—I shall not describe how 
she looked, because when I at- 
tempt. to doso I become positively 
illogical. 

At exactly ten o’clock I took my 
leave. Of two things I was sure: 
I wanted to come again, to see 
more, a great deal more, of Miss 
Pierce; and, secondly, I did not 
like Wimple. I had never found 
him objectionable before, but to- 
night he must have manifested 
qualities I had not previously ob- 
served. Yes; I quite disliked him. 

I must say, however, that he had 
the good taste to leave when I did. 
Miss Pierce invited us both to call 
again. 

I went home to study over the 
data I had collected, but I found 
concentration difficult. Every time 
I began a logical train of reasoning 
as to Miss Pierce’s suitability and 
desirability as a wife to a man of 
my own type and in my circumstances, I found my mind 


leaping off to consider, I may say to revel in, recollections’ 
of her face, her smile, hermanner. I amafraid Miss Pierce, 


in that one evening, had made asentimental impression on 
me which even the clearest logical reasons could not have 
eradicated. 

I am glad to say, however, that no such attempt had to 
be made. So far as I could see, Miss Pierce was in every 
way desirable. Before going to sleep I made up my mind. 
I should try to secure her as my wife, and to that end 
would plan a systematic courtship along the most efficient 
lines. 

I have blocked off my day into squares, each of half an 
hour’s duration, and keep rigid account of what I do in the 
time represented by each square. I was astonished to find 
that in this way I actually added upward of an hour daily, 
between eight A. M. and five P. M., to my time genuinely 


employed in productive work. Prior to the establishment 
of this personal system I had been losing that hour in use- 
less puttering. ~— 

My whole day was divided into zones. I rose at six. 
From six until eight was given to bathing, exercises, dress- 
ing, breakfasting, and walking to the office. The remainder 
of the day, until five o’clock, was, with the exception of the 
noon hour, taken up with work. Thenanhourtoreach home 
and dress. Half an hour for dinner. One hour for reading 
the news of the day. -From that time until eleven was given 
in equal parts to recreation and to self-improvement. 

The period between seven-thirty and eleven I now deter- 
mined to devote to courtship, adding Sunday from two 
o’clock until ten-thirty. Also, I seized on fifteen minutes 
in the morning and fifteen minutes at noon. Thus every 
possible moment would be utilized; and if there was any 
virtue in systematic efficiency—which cannot be dis- 
puted—I might hope for a happy outcome of my efforts. 

I am a great believer in the follow-up system and in the 
intensive cultivation of prospects. If I had an article to 
sell I should not be satisfied with writing my prospect one 
sales letter. Indeed, no. I should follow that letter at 
short intervals with others, so keeping my product in the 
prospect’s mind and offering him additional arguments to 
convince him it was what he needed. If this is a good plan 
in selling merchandise, it ought to be an equally good plan 
in selling myself. 

Therefore, I stopped next morning at a florist’s and 
ordered flowers to be sent to Miss Pierce five days a week— 
small bouquets four days, but a large one Saturdays. I 
also directed a confectioner to send a pound of candy on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. In this way I would be certain 
that Miss Pierce thought of me at least once each day, and 
it is highly probable she would think many more times— 
indeed, each time she saw the flowers or nibbled a bit of 


I Shall Not Describe How She Looked; Because When I Attempt to Do So I Become Positively Illogical 


candy. It is difficult to see how, in either case, her thoughts 
of me could be other than pleasant. 

I should scarcely be warranted in calling again that 
evening, but a little planning might bring about an equally 
desirable result. To hitting on such a scheme I devoted the 
fifteen-minute courtship period set aside from my noon 
hour. 

The plan was simple. I should sit on my own porch until 
Miss Pierce appeared on her own. Then I should, without 
appearing to notice her, start down the street past her 
house. Directly in front I should remove my handker- 
chief, in which a piece of money had been loosely wrapped. 
The money would fly to the ground and I would stop to 
search for it. Natural curiosity, added to an equally 
natural impulse to speak to an acquaintance, would impel 
Miss Pierce to ask me whether I had lost something, though 
it would be obvious that was exactly what I had done. 
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I would not find the money and she would come do 
help me. From that point the matter would take | 
itself. 

I put the plan into execution. The coin flipped int 
grass and I began peering about to find it; but und 
hat brim I could see that Miss Pierce was watching m 
of course, anybody would. Bi :-| 

“Did—did you drop something, Mr. Bumpus? 
asked presently. 

“A coin,” said I, straightening up. “Beautiful ey: 
isn’t it?” 

“Lovely!” ie Be 

She stood up and leaned over the railing while I sea 
unavailingly. It was less than a minute before she y 
my side peering into the grass. At the moment my 
covered the coin; so it was quite out of the question f, 
to find it. 

““Seems to have buried itself,” I said. 

“Your flowers were lovely !”’ she said. “Lovely” se 
to be a favorite word of hers. “It was lovely of you tc 
them.’”’ | 

“T hoped you would like them,” I told her. Then 
tended to wipe my forehead, as though the evening 
overhot. ‘‘I was just going down to the river,” said I| 
occurred to me it would be delightfully cool in a a 

“Tt would be lovely!” she said. 

I made a mental note that if matters progressed { 
end I desired I would speak to her about the use o! 
word. eres \ | 

“Tcanoeing is a lonely pleasure. I wonder i 
wouldn’t like to—take pity om me?” 

“‘Of course I would,” she said; and I was elated ; 
success of my plan. ‘I should love to go with you; 
you see, Mr. Wimple called up on the phone just } 
you came along—and lost your money—and asked | 

go canoeing with him. . . . 
I can’t go with both of you, cal 

“Confound Wim——” I 
before I could check myself 
I hope she did not understa) 

She may have unders 
though, for I discovered in 
time that one was not always. 
of what went on inside her he 
what she saw or heard or thc 

“T shan’t come off secon 
next time,” I said smilingly, 

“You did very well this t 
she said, with no sign of a sm 
her face or twinkle in he 
“Youridea was good. Ihave 
heard of a young man maki) 
of exactly that thing. It ou; 
have succeeded better. Bu’ 
time you won’t have to thi 
anything, for we’re quite 0 
quaintances now.” 

“T don’t understand,” I to) 

“Why, dropping that mor; 
course. You would have 
even me if I hadn’t seen yc 
your foot on it when I got v, 

For a moment I was vexe' 
barrassed; but when I lool 
her, her eyes were full of fu 
her lips wanted to laugh—a 
both did laugh. It got us 
farther than spending the e' 
in the canoe would have do: 

“T’]] never do it again,” I 
ised; ‘‘and to prove it—ar 
have to-morrow evening, ( 
Wimple got ahead of me there: 

“No. To-morrow night 
I'll be glad to haveyou come’ 

And then Wimple put in | 
pearance. As they walked 
the street together I noticed 
ple carried a guitar case un 
arm. Iwasratherinelined tl 
at this. It seemed to me tha! 
spent in learning to play such an instrument was W 
However, I was soon to discover that a guitar and @ 
voice are efficient devices in attracting the affectior 
young woman. 

I am afraid I can never learn to sing, not being fit 
Nature; but I am now devoting not less than twent! 
utes a day to mastering the saxophone. 

During the next thirty days I discovered that I 
have to overcome three obstacles—namely: _ 

1. Miss Pierce’s determination not to marry up 
was twenty-six. She was now twenty. 

2. Her father. 

3. Wimple. Bat 
Her father developed as an obstacle at the end 0 
when I had called three evenings, Wimple three, 2? 
of us arrived on Sunday night together. Miss Pie 
not appear, but her father did. oo 


‘oung gentlemen,” said he, “it may appear to you 
I went to the trouble of raising my daughter for your 
—or individual—benefit. I did not. She has cost me 
ty years of parental anxiety and a not inconsiderable 
of money. In return for this I desire a fraction of her 
ty. Also, I wish to continue enjoying that fraction of 
ociety for some time to come. Hereafter Mary will 
ye company on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
sdays. The remaining nights shall be mine. Also” — 
iused here and eyed us with what I took to be trucu- 
—“T take it that your obvious attentions to Mary are 
iymptoms of a desire to deprive me of her perma- 
ly??? 

sowed affirmatively. So did Wimple. 

n that case I must decline to have you received at my 
»”—again he paused ominously—“‘unless you promise 
on your honor, not to broach the subject of marriage 
‘ary until you have first obtained my permission, or 
H period of three years.” 

ooked at Wimple, who looked at me. I hope my face 
\ot present the same nonplused appearance as his. 
Vell?” said Mr. Pierce sharply. 


| 
| 


il promise, sir,’’ said Wimple, gathering up his 


15 
in you?” Mr. Pierce turned his eyes toward me. 

_ promise, also,” said I; ‘‘but I reserve the right to 
avor to sell myself to you as a son-in-law, and to con- 
» you that true social efficiency and your individual 
awe demand that your daughter shall be allowed to 
a home of her own and a family of her own.” 

Coung man,” said Mr. Pierce, “‘you’re welcome to 
ance me. All I can say is that if you do convince me 
will—have me convinced; and there will be the end of 
aatter. Butit will require a gilt-edged A-Number-One 
dofargument. You'll beso busy thinking up arguments 
won’t bother much round here.” 
Chank you, sir,” said I. 

iat night I began my campaign. I made out a schedule 
ying my business career in detail since I became of age. 
¢ down each year’s earnings, noted in red ink each 
vase of wages and each year’s savings. I considered it 
tisfactory showing. Since my twenty-first year my 
y had increased from twelve dollars a week to fifty. 
d saved from my wages in the seven years exactly four 
sand six hundred and ninety-six dollars and fifty cents. 
gacy had increased this by twenty-five hundred dol- 
and sundry small inyestments and trades in vacant 
had brought the total sum up to nine thousand and 
~odd dollars. This statement I sent to Mr. Pierce. 
next obtained from my employer a letter containing 
news as to my character, prospects, abilities. This 
; to Mr. Pierce the following day. 

happened to see in the paper an account of a young 
tan who eloped with the driver of a milk wagon. It 
sared that her father, like Mr. Pierce, had put obstacles 
ie way of her marriage. This gave me an idea: I sub- 
ved toa clipping bureau, which furnished me weekly 
_humerous clippings showing a similar state of facts. 
se T sent in daily lots to Mr. Pierce. 

he safe to say 1 left no argument untouched. No day 
i vat adding to the array; and at the end of the 
fp stp that Mr, Pierce regarded me with a 
. lar look in his eye—a very peculiar look, the exact 
‘ing of which I was unable to fathom. 


| 
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Mary divided fairly between us the four evenings a week 
her father allowed her for entertaining guests. Wimple 
made what use he could of his evenings; I made what use 
I could of mine, but did not neglect to reap some advan- 
tage from his. I arranged that while he was present Mary 
should receive flowers, candy, a book,.or some other trifle 
bearing my card. If she was going to the theater with 
Wimple, I saw to it that my gift arrived before they could 
leave the house. Thus, though Wimple was present and I 
absent, I was sure, for a few moments at least, to crowd 
him aside. 

I was compelled many times to sit next door and to 
listen to Wimple’s not unpleasing voice as he sang to the 
accompaniment of his guitar. Without doubt it added a 
touch of romance to his efforts. So it may be supposed I 
was delighted when I found myself sufficiently master of 
my saxophone to be able to play simple tunes. I was in a 
position to offer Wimple logical competition. 

When I say that Mary was astonished to see me present 
myself at her door with a musical instrument under my 
arm, I am not understating the fact. 

“Why, Mr. Bumpus!’’ she exclaimed prettily. 
is this?” 

“It is a saxophone,” I said with satisfaction. 

“What is a saxophone?” she asked. 

“Tt is a musical instrument,’ I told her, “‘and, I am 
informed, a most difficult one to master. Much more diffi- 
cult than the guitar, which can be picked up out of hand.” 
Then I added: ‘‘I have been learning to play since I met 
you. Iwas, if I may say so, endeavoring to add one more 
accomplishment for your sake.” 

“How lovely of you!” she said. “Did you bring some 
music? Can I accompany you on the piano?” 

“T had hoped you would like to,”’ I said. 

With care and some thought I had selected only tunes of 
a sentimental nature—such selections as were calculated 
to rouse tender thoughts. If Mr. Pierce forbade me to 
speak of love or marriage, I could at least, through my 
saxophone, express my feelings so as to make them under- 
stood. 

Miss Pierce seated herself at the piano and we began. 
At the end of the second selection I heard a movement in 
the adjoining room and presently Mr. Pierce entered. It 
was most ill-timed, for I had perceived a flush on Mary’s 
cheek and was assured the tenderness of my rendition had 
reached her heart. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Pierce with evident repression, 
“may I speak to you a moment regarding a matter con- 
nected with—er—efficiency?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ said I, and accompanied him into his 
library. 

“What I want to know,” said he, ‘‘is if this blatting is 
only a symptom; if it is only a casual occurrence; or if it 
is to be regarded as chronic.” 

I could only look my failure to comvrehend. 

“Blood has been shed for less than this!’’ he said grimly. 
“Ts it your intention to snort through that overgrown 
tobacco pipe habitually? Is it a part of your infernally 
irritating scheme to possess yourself of my daughter?” 

“My purpose in mastering the instrument was to give 
your daughter pleasure,’’ said I. 

‘You never can tell what will please a woman,” he said 
cautiously; “but I can give you a straight tip regarding 
men—myself in particular. The pleasure I derive from it 
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He Stepped, With Marked Distaste, Into the Water and Began to Flounder Toward the Canoe 


is negligible. I have allowed you to exclude me from my 
own parlor on certain evenings and to monopolize my 
daughter; but’’—he stated this with savage emphasis— 
“I’m not going to have my parlor turned into a blattery. 
If you must blat, do it somewhere else. If you come into 
this house again with that infernal machine I shall call in 
the police. That is all!’ 

“Have you,” I asked, “‘given due attention to the vari- 
ous matters I have mailed you?”’ 

He did not reply, except by a malignant glare. Presently 
he found his voice and said harshly: 

“You ought to be employed by a collection agency to 
get money out of deadbeats. Persistency like yours is lost 
anywhere else.” 

I returned to Mary, who glanced at me uneasily. 

“Your father,” said I, “‘does not care for music. We will 
not play any more.” 

“T’m sorry!’’ she said sympathetically. 
saxophone is just lovely!” 

“You shall hear it, then,’”’ said I—‘‘but not, of course, 
while I am in your father’s house.” 

Hear it she did. After that, every evening when I was 
not with Mary I sat in my room, which overlooked the 
Pierces’ porch, and played the saxophone for one hour— 
leaving my window open to its widest extent. 

A week later I had an idea that reached almost the 
height of inspiration. I gave Mary a puppy—and named 
him Efficiency. She was delighted with him and abbrevi- 
ated his name to Effie. I learned soon after that the puppy 
had developed a taste for leather. Indeed, he was seldom 
to be seen without somebody’s shoe in his mouth. That 
he should have thoroughly masticated Mr. Pierce’s newest 
pair of patent leathers certainly was no fault of mine; but 
Mr. Pierce was inclined to lay it up against me. 

I began to perceive the uselessness of trying to sell my- 
self to Mr. Pierce as a son-in-law. Unquestionably there 
was a market there, but Mr. Pierce is of the old-fashioned 
type of business man who refuses to install modern improve- 
ments in his business until he is compelled to do so. He 
was determined not to be shown the benefits to be derived 
from a son-in-law; particularly myself. It is inefficient to 
waste sales efforts on a market not ready for your product. 

Therefore, though not altogether abandoning him as a 
prospect, I laid my plans for a more energetic campaign to 
sell myself to Mary as a husband. If I succeeded in this 
Mr. Pierce would have a son-in-law whether he wanted 
one or not. I called on Mr. Pierce. 

“Mr. Pierce,’’ I said, ‘‘I have done my best to prove to 
you that I am the proper husband for your daughter. I 
have placed before you my qualifications. You have 
nothing to urge against me. Yet you refuse your consent. 
I have come, therefore, to tell you that I can no longer 
agree to refrain from taking this matter up direct with 
Mary.” 

“Tn which case,” he said, ‘‘I cannot refrain from telling 
you this house is no longer open to you!” 

“Of course,’”’ said I. ‘‘Good day, sir.” 

The next step was, naturally, to close the deal with 
Mary, so to speak. Many salesmen are efficient up to the 
point of closing a sale, but seem to fail at that crucial 
moment. I determined not to be one of those. I felt that 
my efforts to this point had been as successful as one could 
desire. I was sure that Mary would be ready to listen to 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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that Washington’s Birthday of 1916—a 

period of quiet drama, echoing the louder 
drama of Verdun. That very day the brief, 
guarded communiqués to which we look 
for news had definitely announced that a 
battle of “unheard-of intensity”’ was raging 
at Verdun—perhaps the half-expected Ger- 
man drive on Paris, without which, the more 
chauvinistic German military critics have 
announced, there can be no decision of this 
war. 

Paris knew by now that this was the 
greatest German action on the Western front 
since the Battle of Flanders locked the line 
in 1914. And with this news came a season 
of the worst weather that Paris has known 
for ten years—cold, wet winds followed by 
something that would have been called a 
very respectable snowstorm in the United 
States, but that amounted to a blizzard in 
France. The ten inches of snow alternately 
thawed and froze. At intervals rain came 
down on the mess—a gentle rain, but search- 
ing and cold. Paris got out its stocks of 
old, heavy clothes and shivered. It is no 
military secret that coal is in such demand 
for munitions manufacture as to make its 
price nearly prohibitive for the poor, and quite expensive 
for the well-to-do. The Parisian hotels and pensions have 
no heating arrangements, even in the best of times, for 
such weather as this. The shivery Americans in Paris, 
accustomed to those tropical interiors which are the jest 
of the European, ordered up wood fires and clustered close 
about their hearths. 

All through the worst of this weather—which has 
scarcely changed for the better now, ten days later—there 
came official reports from the line which might be taken as 
encouraging or discouraging, according to one’s individual 
temperament. The French had fallen back to a new line, 
abandoning the front trenches. The Germans were in 
Douaumont Fort, but surrounded there. Three days of 
this, and then the whole atmosphere began to change for 
the better. The communiqués were no more hopeful than 
in the beginning; yet somehow the newspapers seemed to 
reflect a new confidence in the people. It isn’t hard to 
account for this. 


[: WAS a strange time to come into Paris, 


Paris Heavy Hearted but Unshaken 


EWSPAPERS are not the only mediums for the trans- 

mission of news. In fact, the human race, until a hun- 
dred years ago, got its information without them. Officers, 
relieved for special duty, came down from that hell only a 
hundred and fifty miles from our doors to report that what 
the communiqués said was true. The line had reformed 
itself and was standing firm in the reserve trenches. The 
Brandenburgers, the Berserks of Germany, were really and 
truly surrounded in Douaumont Fort. The heights above 
Verdun looked as though a whole autumn of green-gray 
leaves had fallen on the snow. Soldier letters straggled 
back through the censorship, bearing the same news. The 
word passed from mouth to mouth; each letter reached a 
thousand people. What Germany meant by this attack 
will be more apparent when these words come to print. It 
may be a terribly costly feint. It may be a drive that 
failed. Or it may be only the begin- 
ning of a real drive. 

Visitors arriving from London, where 
the German end of the news gets freer 
circulation than it does in Paris, report 
that Germany has heard of a ‘‘state 
of panic” in Paris. If this is a panic 
through which we have lived this last 
week, I should like to see the French 
in astate of calm. Life went its usual 
sober, almost normal way. It was not 
a gay Paris, though infinitely more 
cheerful than a year ago; but it was, 
nevertheless, almost normal. On the 
most miserable days you could find 
Frenchmen, wrapped up to the ears, 
sitting at the tables of the out-of-door 
eafés and following the immemorial 
French method of taking the air. If 
attendance at the occasional theatri- 
cal exhibitions and the regular moving- 
picture shows was smaller than usual, 
that could easily be laid to the weather. 
There was not a great deal of life in the 
cafés, but that has been true all this 
winter, or ever since the law went into 


Men and Women Work Side by Side in the Fields 


effect forbidding cafés to serve spirituous liquors—which 
term does not include wine and beer—to women. No; allin 
all, Paris was as calm all through those days of crisis as any 
city I have seen since the beginning of this war. The truth 
is that even the Germans at the gates would not create 
a panic in Parisnow. They have been through all that once 
in the anguished days before the Battle of the Marne—and 
even then there was no real panic. London and Berlin, who 
have not lived in the peril of the invader, might have a 
panic, but not Paris. 

Yet through it all ran a quiet tension which had nothing 
to do, I am convinced, with the fortunes of war nor yet 
with the safety of the city. The faces which glanced past 
you on a subway train were staring and set. Drop into a 
café; there would sit a family group, trying to make the 
best they could of these days of grief. You would see the 
women, when no one was directing conversation their way, 
looking out with unseeing eyes—just thinking. During 
those first two days—being an incurable and constitutional 
tourist—I traveled about, Baedeker in hand, renewing 
acquaintance with Notre Dame, St. Etienne du Mont, St. 
Eustache, and some of the other beautiful old churches 
which I had half forgotten since last I came. I still feel 
about those visits as though I had intruded rudely upon 
private matters which were none of my business; for all 
day the churches were half full; all day the shrines of the 
Virgin were fringed with women and old men, their atti- 
tudes showing an intensity of anxiety and of despair. 

Two or three groups stand out in memory. There was, 
for example, one heroic-size statue of the Virgin, set with- 
out pedestal close to the floor. Worshipers by scores 
knelt about it, their black-veiled heads bowed close to the 
floor. Closest of all were two women and one young man. 
Crowded up against the statue, they were pressing hands 
and foreheads against the cold marble of the Virgin’s 
sculptured robes. Again, there was a glimpse of a middle- 
aged woman, kneeling in a far recess of St. Eustache, her 
face in her hands and her whole figure shaken with sobs. 


The Women of Three Families Combined to Work Their Farms Last Autumn 
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It is very plain, all this, to anyone 
knows a civilian population in war, T 
people were worrying and praying, not 
the fear of the invader in France and Pa; 
the French have too much confidence in; 
army for that. What they were Cl 
was solely those curt official notices w 
come in four or five days after the ey 
informing parents and relatives that | 
has joined the Roll of Honor “Pour la Pai. 
Some knew, in advance of the battle, 
their sons or brothers or husbands we) 
Verdun; the others knew that in such ¢ 
as this a regiment might be hurried from 
point on the line to reénforce the poi 
attack. 

No, it is not fear that obsesses the civ 
population of France in these days, ¢ 
least not fear for themselves or for La Pa 
It is dread lest the black chance of 
grim, gray, German widow-makers sh 
have fallen on their own. a? 

Yet I should not describe Paris as a 
of tears, but rather as a city of unshed ti 
I fancy that it is in the exercise of he 
ligion alone that the wonderfully he 
wonderfully human and wonderfully si 
Frenchwoman gives way. It was an A’ 
ican woman who knows the French better than I can 
hope to know them who said to me: ; 

“They can’t ery. It is just too much for tears. The: 
working feverishly. Every woman among them is d 
the job of three women. They just try to wear thems: 
out so that they may sleep. But it’s no use. The 
awake and think—and can’t ery. But,” she added, “ 
to one of them about quitting and closing up this 
before Germany is beaten—and she’ll want to seratch | 
eyes out.”’ That is the wonderful thing about France: 
is indulging the luxury now, as heretofore, of being hu 
She is throwing no poses about fortitude. She is ma 
no pretense of liking the calamity which has been tl 
upon her. But she is probably all the stronger becaus( 
is looking facts squarely in the face, as the French ha 
way of doing. if 
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Even the Idlers Hard at Work 


pres it all, as you watch the dark days come and | 
this curious world, one perceives howrightly this wo 
spoke when she told of the mighty labors of the Fre 
woman. It is a ¢ity of work. In work lies salvation. 
French and the foreign element alike are ashamed 1 
be doing something. Characteristically the Americar 
ment in Paris, being largely composed of people who 
on incomes, is an idle set. Now women who have n 
worked with their hands in their lives are picking clea 
gauze in the workrooms of the hospitals or nursing 1 
lated common soldiers back to life. Women who 1 
before managed anything are running ouvroirs in ord 
give work to the women and the comfort of clean clc 
to the Poilus. An American woman who had nothing 1 
except entertain but two short years ago, invites yc 
dinner with a little air of apology for holding din 
“You know,” she says, ‘‘we have set off Saturday 
for our friends—we have to relax a little.” Itisa sp 
etiquette of these times, by the way, not to dress for dit 
If the Americans here are wor 
so, how much more the French! | 
readjustments are going forward ' 
the readjustment to the state of 
and the beginning of the readjust 
to a new France after the wars ( 
He who would try to write an acc! 
of the changes in business and in ¢ 
life would write not a single articl: 
whole libraries. Those libraries 
be written, too, in time. ‘I mistak' 
guess if this war and its consequé 
will not overturn the whole scie! 
economics. ae. 
ed tha’ 


| 


The situation is so conf 
who has merely glanced at 
France cannot run any t 
eralization through it. Sc 
business are so prosperous: 


the all-powerful military die 
stepin to prevent. Forex 
the great silk-weaving t 
south, has managed to rep 
male operatives by wome 
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ustrian market is gone; but it has crowded all the 
will bear on to the American market. The exports of 
actured silks to the United States and American 
ts in general have risen perceptibly. Lyons gets on 
vell. 

‘act, wherever there are raw materials to be had, 
yer there are markets, and wherever women can be 
‘a the place of men, France marches along. It has 
_land, as everyone knows, of little, fine industries. 
z these the production of perfumes is typical. There 
processes in this industry which women and children 
, perform. And the perfume district is in the south, 
m the invader. I have talked to some perfume men 
‘nderstand the situation. The market is bad, of 
. Yet the employers have felt their responsibility to 
5 in these times, and with what spare capital they 
‘mmand they are piling up stocks which they may or 
‘ot be able to sell after the war. Grenoble, center of 
sat kid-glove industry, is also getting on pretty well. 
war cut off the central European market, if it greatly 
sd consumption at home, it also closed America to 
anufacturers of cheap German gloves. 

jously—at least to an American who does not under- 
‘that industry—the wine business has been hit as 
‘sany. It is obvious that the champagne branch of 
ysiness has suffered. That famous and expensive 
vge takes its name from a district which has been 
‘ought over; the Champagne advance of last autumn 
d mile after mile of famous and valuable vineyards. 
1 the Bordeaux and Burgundy districts there was 
ar special blight at work. Wine-making, as practiced 
2 French, is partly a craft and partly an art. The 
srs have put a lifetime of study into their business; 
nore than any difference in the soils, is why Algeria 
ae United States have never been able to compete 
sheir best vintages. Those wine-makers were men, 
<perienced ones; and the greater part of them have 
zalled to the colors. Neither women nor inexperi- 
men can be taught this art in a day or a year. 
us vintners have refused to put out their 1915 prod- 
‘ader their brands. Vintners of lesser fames, who 
the cheap brands that are part of the daily food for 
e; have been forced to let the grapes rot. This is 
serious than it might seem to an American. It is as 
hsomething happened to our supply of tea and coffee. 
ple commodities are cheaper in some minor particu- 
nd much dearer in others; but on the whole there 
en arise in prices. The government has seen that 
‘remains stable; the Frenchman, breaking his long, 
oaf at breakfast, remembers always that his enemy 
ring war prices for a mixture of wheat and potato 
| Meat, in Paris at least, has advanced from a quarter 
vhird in price. Fresh vegetables are higher in the 
il than in the provinces—it is probably a matter of 
dortation, which waits on military necessity. Prices 
8 respect advanced especially during the late unex- 
istorm, which blocked some of the railroads and tied 
e market carts on their way to the Halles. In that 
4 for example, cauliflower heads, which used to sell 
ven cents before the war, brought fifteen cents. 


) 


turious Living Sixty Miles From the Front 


SRE were little privations of life during that storm 
tich proved that we were in the midst not only of a great 
_ but of a great battle. One morning we had no milk 
ir coffee, though at nine o’clock the maid announced 
t was a pity we had breakfasted so early, the milk had 
ome. The snow had tied up the trains; and I fancy 
such snowplows as they have on the French railway 
were busy keeping the way open to Verdun. So, too, 
ng a taxicab that morning, I hailed a driver who 
od a waiting line on the Boulevard des Capucines. 

A, monsieur, ga ne marche pas!” he said. 

at is a literal transcript of his remark, but it cannot 
us gesture and intonation. He conveyed that it was 
ful, it was terrific, it was unbelievable. The 
‘mM was out of the taxicab business, out of his 
2 world. In addition to that monsieur was going 
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Peasant Women Making Yarns as They 
Watch Their Flocks 


to be discommoded. But, ah, life was ever thus! It was 
a queer old universe, wasn’t it? That was what the French 
taxicab driver conveyed to me while simply informing me 
that his cab would not “march.” 

It was the same with the rest of the line; and the drivers 
vouchsafed information. The rise of the Seine, the snow, 
perhaps temporary military necessity, had cut off the day’s 
supply of gasoline. I found one at last that had started the 
day with a full tank. And that brought an encounter 
which has nothing directly to do with the war. I asked the 
driver, in my poor French, if he were free. He replied in 
very good English. “‘I was ten years in the United States,”’ 
he said as I paid my bill. I asked: ‘“‘Where did you live 
in America?”’ ‘All over—two years at Cape Nome, at 
Seattle, at Portland and at San Francisco.” I caught at 
that, with the instinct of the Californiac. ‘“‘Would you 
like to go back?” I asked. “No,” he said. “I lost my 
wife and two children in the San Francisco earthquake.” 
He went on with the story simply, as one relates an old 
grief. The house was in that narrow district of the Mission 
which suffered most. He had left early to go to work—he 
was a cook, I supposed—when it came. The house col- 
lapsed, killing all within. “I left three days after that,” 
he concluded. 

In the midst of this tragedy universal, that recital of an 
old tragedy seemed too much. 

One must write in these days with an eye both to exact 
truth and to the censor; and I am not implying that 
France is short of gasoline, nor of any other essential to 
life or war. She is, in fact, the most self-sufficient of all the 
belligerent countries. Blockade all her frontiers and her 
coasts and, though she would be handicapped in war, yet 
she would continue to drag along and live. These are but 
the little incidents and irritations which show that Arma- 
geddon is at our doors. The marvel is not that these things 
happen, but that with all the vigorous men gone, with a 
line of fire and steel only fifty or sixty miles away, with 
a great battle raging on the northeastern border, we find 
fires and comfortable beds, we eat plentifully and deli- 
ciously, we have the convenience of subways, trains, cabs, 
porters, and everything that a traveler really needs. 


However, values are disturbed, as I have said; and the 
higher cost of living includes all kinds of commodities, 
from coal to pins. Coal, of course, is a large item. The 
Germans hold Northern France and Southern Belgium, 
from which France drew most of her supply. Anthracite 
and the harder grades of bituminous are needed to make 
munitions—the first necessity nowadays. The civilians 
must needs get along with a poor grade of Cardiff coal, 
which costs, at latest figures, twenty-six to thirty dollars a 
ton. To-day there is a fog over Paris, and it differs from 
the old white-and-gray fogs. It is a heavy, deep saffron in 
color; it has brought a day of darkness, so that I am work- 
ing at noon under electric lights. I have already heard the 
rumor that it is the smoke from the battle of Verdun! Itis, 
in fact, nothing but soft-coal smoke in suspension—the 
thing that makes the famous ‘London particular” nox- 
ious. So war has changed even the physical atmosphere 
of Paris. Going to the other extreme: The Germans used 
to make pins for France. Factories here have lately taken 
to pinmaking, with the imperfect results which always 
attend the first year of any product. So the price of pins is 
high. There is much talk, pro and con, concerning the 
recent embargo on paper. This is a bulky product and 
not alwaysa strict necessity. The government has decided, 
considering the present expense of ocean transport, to 
limit its importation. Wherefore prices have gone up. 
Pins and paper are, of course, but small items; but many 
small items added together play havoc with a domestic 
budget. 

All of which brings us to the present state of the poor, and 
into a very tangled subject. I have heard some declare 
that the working class is doing better than ever before. 
I have heard others affirm that the distress is fearful. I 
should say that both are half right and half wrong. For 
example, there is a woman of whose circumstances I learned 
the other day. She belonged, before the war, to that class 
of family common in France wherein husband and wife 
both work and support themselves equally. There are two 
children. He “put up’’ when the children were very 
young—they were born in one of those institutions wherein 
the French Government provides rest and care for poor 
mothers. Heisattheline. Sheis at work still. Her wife’s 
allowance from the government is one franc twenty-five 
centimes—or twenty-five cents—a day. For each child 
she gets ten cents, which makes forty-five cents a day. She 
is living for the present rent-free. In spite of the increased 
cost of living, she is on the whole better off. This class 
gets along very well. 


Peasant Women Who Do Men’s Work 


T HAS been said, also, that there is no unemployment. 
Every man excused from the line through age or physical 
disability can get something to do according to his powers. 
During the snowstorm the municipality called for thirteen 
hundred laborers to clean the streets. Only one hundred 
and thirty responded, and part of these were women. 
Before the day was over we in this hotel were regaled by 
the spectacle of three heavy, peasant-looking women, 
dressed in black shawls and wooden shoes, shoving a snow- 
scraper down the Rue de |’Echelle. If America knows 
anything about France nowadays it knows that women 
are everywhere doing men’s work. Myself, I used to watch 
with interest and amusement a certain street car that ran 
past my door at Bordeaux. On the front platform was a 
capable-looking young motorwoman, rosy-cheeked, thick- 
waisted, big-handed. She wore a black skirt and black 
shawl, topped by a peaked motorman’s cap. When she 
started the car she jerked the brake and laid her weight to 
the controller-bar with all the snap and vigor of a man. 
When the car halted at the terminal she drew out from 
under her shawl a half-finished gray sock, and set herself to 
knitting until the woman car-starter gave the signal. As 
for the conductor, or conductress, a black-haired, severe- 
faced Gascon girl, her air, as she gave the signal to clear the 
way, said: “I carry on these shoulders the efficiency of 
Les Tramways de Bordeaux. I’d like to see any 
straggler, laggard, lallygagging lover or drunk get 
gay with this car!” 


Blind Soldiers are Tenderly Cared for and Taught to Support Themselves With Their Own Hands 
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One has grown so accustomed to seeing women deliver- 
ing groceries, hustling baggage, blacking boots, hammering 
out horseshoes, plowing, cleaning stables, that he barely 
notices the thing as unusual. How many women are work- 
ing, according to what physical powers they have, in turn- 
ing shells, fitting shell-parts, filling cartridges and making 
powder, only the French Government knows. No secrets 
are so carefully guarded in this wartime world as those 
having to do with munitions making. But both here and 
in England there has appeared a new phenomenon in 
industry which may have its influence on the future—what 
I might call the itinerant female laborer. Girls who have 
never been out of their own villages in their life before are 
being shipped in gangs, sometimes a thousand at a time, 
to points where new needs have arisen. 

It is easy to say that there is work for all; but that does 
not tell the story. To begin with, there are the mothers of 
three, four or five children, dependent of old on the father’s 
earnings, and that father at the line or dead. The wife’s 
allowance will not sustain life in such times. Now: any 
physician and most women know that in our modern 
world few women who have had three or four children 
are thereafter capable of the industrial struggle. More- 
over, the French, with that fine idealism which marks 
their civilization, hold both motherhood and childhood 
sacred. Public opinion, even now, would not tolerate 
that such a woman should be separated from her chil- 
dren. Then there are the troubles of readjustment. 

In the stable times of peace industry roughly arranges 
people according to their powers, putting the muscular 
at heavy jobs, the deft-fingered at light jobs. You may 
be a skillful midinette, capable of sewing a fine seam. 
When your old job goes because people no longer want 
expensive clothes it is no good to go to work in a muni- 
tions factory. Your hundred pounds of weight, your 
deft little fingers which never lifted a heavy burden, 
cannot stand the strain. Still further, in many lines of 
trade there has been a necessary reduction of wages. 
Certain employers who have cut pay in two during these 
times are not generally to be blamed. It was a choice 
between that or closing 
up shop and throwing 
everyone out of work. 
Nevertheless, to cut a 
European wagein two 
is to reduce it below 
the standard of living 
in any times. 

Then there is the 
class just a notch 
higher in the financial 
seale than those who 
work with their hands. 
These are the ones who 
inany hard timesseem 
to suffer most in pro- 
portion to their means. 
The retail tradesman 
of Parisis doing better 
than during the early 
days of the war, but 
only comparatively 
better. In October, 
1914, when I first saw 
France at war, proba- 
bly four out of five 
shops were closed, with 
the words “‘ Personnel mobilisé”’ written in chalk across the 
steel shutters. By March, 1915, when I saw the city again, 
they had begun to open fast. More had opened by autumn 
and still more by this spring. Yet still the blocks away 
from the central district are dotted with the gray color of 
closed shutters. Ilook from my window now. The first 
building on the road across the street is a hotel. It is still 
closed. Below stands a fashionable store for the sale of 
sporting specialties—closed. Who wants such things now? 
Next is a cleanser and dyer—open. Nextis a shop without 
any sign outside of the shutters to show its character, but 
it is closed. Next is a tobacconist—closed. And so on. 


The Charities of the French People 


HE shops which deal with necessities, as groceries and 

bakeries, are running, of course, and are probably doing 
business above the margin of profits. Those which deal 
with luxuries have shut down or are marking time. In 
many cases madame has opened up in order to have some- 
thing to do and to hold the business together. She has to 
keep the stock somewhere; perhaps she may get a cus- 
tomer—who knows? Along the Arcades of the Rue de 
Rivoli, facing the Tuileries Gardens, runs a row of shops 
for the sale of jewelry, Oriental curios, and such trifles as 
tourists buy to remember Paris. There are no tourists; the 
only persons likely to buy there now are occasional soldiers 
from England or the Provinces, getting little souvenirs to 
send home. I passed down that row yesterday, looking 
idly into the windows. From each shop popped madame, 
to solicit my custom as they used to do on the Bowery in the 


old days. - And if theshopkeepers have suffered, so, of course, 
have such of their clerks as the army has not taken away. 

Some of the small rentiers, the people living on the 
incomes of invested funds, are perhaps most pinched of 
all. Much of the invested capital was in the north. It 
goes without saying that investments in the mines, mills 
and factories of Lille and vicinity pay no dividends now. I 
know one Frenchman who was worth a million dollars 
before the war. It was invested in manufacturing proper- 
ties about Lille. One factory was totally destroyed. The 
rest, he learns, have been “ripped up’’—the machinery 
packed and sent to Germany. This is one sign, by the 
way, to indicate that the Germans are not confident of hold- 
ing Belgium and Northern France when the war is over. 
“T own the sites—that is all!’’ says this man. 

As for those who have depended for a living on rents, 
and especially of tenement properties, many of them are 
hard hit. At the beginning of the war the government 
declared its moratorium on rent. By this measure those 
who could not pay might go before the duly appointed 


A Peasant Soldier on Leave Bringing in His Crops 


authorities and swear to the fact, and the payment would 
be allowed to lapse until the end of the war. Just how the 
tenants will pay accumulated rents after the declaration of 
peace is a matter for future adjustment. Probably the 
state will step in. But that does not help the property 
owner just now. The other day a woman applied for work 
at sewing in one of the owvroirs—a job that pays very 
poorly. Two years ago she was living on one of those small 
but respectable invested incomes so common over here. 
But the money was in stocks and real estate which have 
not rendered her a penny since August, 1914. She had 
spent all her immediate funds; it was a choice between 
working at the only thing a woman of her age and training 
could do and charity. 

Again I must be careful lest I paint a false picture. Let 
no pro-German draw the conclusion that the resources of 
France are strained toward the breaking point. That is 
not true; France can go on indefinitely. But the situation 
calls for all that the French have of kindliness and of self- 
sacrifice. Yes, and for help from that fortunate land which 
I left only a long month ago. 

For the charities of France just now are infinite; it is 
that which has given work to so many hands which never 
worked before. To tell all about this phase of French life 
would take someone who knows France insideand out. The 
posters, the shop signs, the banners of societies for war 
relief, call to us from every wall and window. It is give, 
give, give—money, time, thought. The Paris Herald is 
scarcely out on the streets, announcing you as registered at 
your hotel, before they begin to send letters or to call in 
person. Sister Cecilia, of the Little Sisters, came on the 
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day after my arrival. At her special request I. 
name and that of her order. “Publicity is agai 
rules,’’ she said. hemes H 
. She proved to be an Englishwoman, a London: 
birth. Choosing the hardest chair in the room, she (| 
down to talk of the order and of her poor. They look’: 
working families; first the ne’er-do-wells which any D| 
have always with them, and then the mothers who ¢ 
go out to earn a living because they have too many 
dren. They hunt out these cases, and go to work at 
task of cleaning, of feeding, and of keeping the fa, 
together. There are more and more cases. “The F; 
are a very saving people,” said Sister Cecilia, “hy 
course, savings don’t last forever, and when the mor, 
gone they come to us.”’ Sometimes, I took it fron| 
account, they come rather late in the game—only 
privation has broken down their pride. She told over 
of her instances; only one sticks in my memory. It 4| 
old woman, whom they found moaning and mumbli 
a fireless house. She had four sons when the war broke 
they are all gone. 
the death of the 
3 and youngest k 
her reason. — 
Sister Cecilia s 
also of the mil} 
priests of Fra 
“They passed a 
mobilizing priest 
1900 or thereabo 
she said. “Wel 
Sister Cecilia’s ex 
sion showed wha 
thought of that— 
behold the Provic 
of Almighty God. 
ree 
the priests can 
great consolatic 
their comrades, 
only in their last 
ments, but alwe 
little kindnesses, 
comforts.” Si 
Cecilia said not 
against the Gern 
Her order has hi 
in Belgium and i 
imperiled or iny 
districts of Northern France. Their establishme 
Paris is a clearing-house for refugee nuns fror 
these houses. Among the thousands and thous 
of war stories which she has heard two seemed to 
in her memory; and the character of these storie 
revelation of her character. 


A Widow and Children 
Harvesting in Brittany 


Stories Told by Sister Cecilia 


“UR mother-house was at Rheims,” she said. ‘ 
Sisters remained through the bombardment. 
cathedral was full of German wounded. All th 
proaches were under shellfire—even the soldiers « 
not cross them; because the Germans dropped a 
as soon as anyone appeared on the street. That 
noon some French soldiers came to the Sisters and 
them that the German wounded had nothing to 
Someone had shouted it across the street. The Si 
themselves had only alittle bread. But one of the I 
soldiers said: ‘Some broth would be good for them!’ 
soldiers went out under fire and cut four or five big pies 
horseflesh from an artillery horse which had just been! 
by a shell. As night came on the soldiers and the Si 
made a big kettle of bouillon—the soldiers ruined a kit 
table chopping up the meat into little pieces. The sol 
did not take any of it, although they were hungry t 
selves. Then when night came the Sisters and the sol 
poured the broth into pails and carried it across unde! 
One of the soldiers was wounded. The Germans were 
grateful. It was quite touching,” concluded Sister C 
with her native English chariness of emotional expres 
Her other story related to an Irish woman, marvl 

a Belgian, whose husband was arrested in Brussels. 
applied again and again to see him, but she was al 
refused. Finally the Prussian officer in charge of the p 
said: “‘Madame, you know probably the whereabou 
certain British subjects hiding in Brussels. If you ue 
us where they are we will let you see your husband. 
The lady made no answer, but she stared at his br 
The officer glanced down. She had her eyes fixed 0 
Iron Cross. He colored, stammered, and “Madame 
said, “in war one must do things for his Kaiser whi 
would not do for himself.” a. 
“That is the trouble with them, perhaps,” said : 
Cecilia, reconciling her large Christian charity witl 
natural feelings—‘‘they have to obey their orders. I 
care of one of them, wounded. He used to look a 
photograph of his wife and children, and ClY cams 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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EGARDS the body of the house it lay mostly in 
hadows—the man-made, daytime shadows which 
omehow always seem denser and blacker than 
iat come in the night. The little jogs in the wall 
the boxes were just the same as coalholes. The 
front of the balcony suggested a deformed upper 
ing down on darkness. Its stucco facings, shining 
like a row of teeth, added to the illusion. At the 
of the pit, or the family circle, or whatever it was 
led it at the Rialto Theater, where the light was 
iat better, the backs of the seats showed bumpily 
| the white cloths that covered them, like lines of 
mn a pauper burying ground after a snowstorm. 
rd of the way back, in this potter’s field of dead- 
1e laughter, a2 man was hunched in a despondent 
His attitude would make you think of a lone 
nat had answered the resurrection trump too soon 
w was overcome with embarrassment at having 
ceived by a false alarm. The brim of his hat rested 
bridge of his nose. Belonging, as he did, to a race 
s popularly esteemed to be essentially commercial, 
the artistic face and the imaginative eyes that, as 
snot, are found in those of his breed. 
1ame was Sam Verba. He was general director for 
n & Hymen, producing managers. He was watch- 
shearsal of a new play, though he did not appear to 
emingly, if he was interested in anything at all it 
the movements of two elderly chorewomen, who 
d about the place deliberatively, with dust rags and 
in their possession. Occasionally, as one of the 
raised her voice shrilly to address her distant sister, 
it “Sh-h! Sh-h!”—like a defective steam pipe. 
ng this the offender would lower her voice for a 
neasurable by seconds. 
ung man let himself in through the box-office door 
yod in that drafty, inky-black space which the- 
folks call the front of the house and the public 
> back of the house. Coming out of the sunlight 
is eave of the winds, he was blinded at first. He 
and blinked until he made out the shape of Verba, 
d down midway of a sheeted stretch of orchestra 
and he felt his way along the center aisle and slipped 
place alongside the silent, broody figure. The new- 
was the author of the play, named Offutt; his age 
ss than thirty; and his manner was cheerful, as 
ig an author who is less than thirty and has placed 
with an established firm. 
1,” he said, ‘‘how’s everything going?”’ 
tten, thank you!” said Verba, continuing to stare 
t ahead. ‘‘We’re still shy one grandfather, if that 
be of any interest to you.” 
t you had Grainger engaged—I thought that was 
led last night,” said the playwright. 
at tired business man? Huh!” said Verba expres- 
“By the time he’d got through fussing over the 
f contract he wanted, in case he liked the part and 
sd him in it, and then quarreling about the salary 
to get, and then arguing out how high up in the list 
es his name was to appear in the billing, your friend 
‘er was completely exhausted. 
d then, on top of that, he discovered we were going 
cago after the opening in Rochester, and he balked. 
is following was here in New York. Said he’d sup- 
we were coming right in here after the opening 
1 of fussing round on the road. Said he couldn’t 
of being kept out of New York at the beginning of 
ison unless he got at least seventy-five more a week. 
e’d go back to vaudeville first. Said he had a swell 
om the two-a-day shops anyhow. 
‘en I said a few things to Grainger and he walked out 
. His following!—do you get that? Grainger could 
all the following he’s got in the top of his hat and 
we plenty of room left for his head. So there you 
y son—within ten days of the tryout and nobody on 
0 play dear old grandfather for you! And nobody 
it either—in case anybody should happen to ask 


1, we'll find somebody,” said Offutt optimistically. 
Hie of the playwrighting species are constitutionally 
1, we will, will we? Well, for example, who?—since 
: =0) confident about it.” 
at's up to you,” countered Offutt, “I should worry !” 
‘ke it from me, young man, you’d better worry,” 
od Verba morosely. 
at, Verba,” contended young Offutt, “there must be 
coe loose who'll fit the part. What with thousands 
ors looking for engagements ——” 
Y, Offutt, what’s the use of going over that again?” 
eee in a tone which indicated that he was pre- 
nda : speek. iC again. “To begin with, there aren’t 
of actors looking for jobs. There are a few 


se 
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actors looking for jobs—and a few thousand others 
looking for jobs who only think they can act. Off- 
hand, I can list you just three men fit to play this grand- 
father part—or four, if you stick in Grainger as an 
added starter.”’ 

He held up a long, slender hand, ticking off the names 
on his fingers. 

“There’s Warburton, and there’s Pell, and there’s 
old Gabe Clayton. Warburton’s tied upinthe pictures. 
Damn the movies! They’re stealing everybody worth 
adurn. I got a swell offer myself yesterday from the 
Ziegler crowd to direct features for ’em. The letter’s 
on my desk now. Old Gabe is in a sanitarium taking 
the rest cure—which means for the time being he’s 
practically sober, but not available for us or anybody 
else. And Guy Pell’s under contract to Fructer 
Brothers, and you know what a swell chance 
there is of their loaning him to our shop. 

“That doesn’tleave anybody but Grainger, 
who’s so swelled up with conceit about him- 
self that he’s impossible. And, anyhow, he’s 
too young. Just as I told you yesterday, I 
only figured him in as a last chance. I don’t 
want a young fellow playing this part—with 
his face all messed up with false 
whiskers and an artificial squeak in 
his voice. I want an old man—one 
that looks old and talks old and can 
play old. 

“‘He’s got to be right or nothing’s 
right. You may have written this 
piece, boy; but, by gum, I’m re- 
sponsible for the way it’s cast, and 
I want a regular, honest-to-God 
grandfather. Only,’ he added, 
quoting the tag of a current Broad- 
way story, ‘only there ain’t no 
such animal.” 

“T still insist, Verba,” put in 
Offutt, “that you overestimate 
the importance of the grand- 
father—he’s only a character bit.” 

“Son,” said Verba, 
“vou talk like an 
author! Maybe you 
thought he was onlya 
bit when you wrote 
him in; but he’s not. 
He’s going to carry 
this play. He’s the 
axle that the whole 
action turns on and if 
he’s wrong the whole 
thing’s wrong. If he _ 
falls down the play “= 
falls down.”’ 

“Well, suppose he 
is,’ said Offutt plain- 
tively. The bruised 
worm was beginning 
to turn. ‘‘Am I to 
blame because I write 
a part so human and 
so lifelike that no- 
body’s competent to 
do it?” 

Verba gave him asidelong glance and grinned 
sardonically. ‘Don’t ask me whose fault it 
is,’ he said. ‘I know this: In the old days 
actors were actors.’”’ Verba, who was perhaps 
forty-four, spoke with the air of having known 
Edmund Kean intimately. ‘“‘They bred real 
artists then—people who had versatility and a 
range. You got hold of a play and you went 
out and hired a company of troupers, and they 
played it for you. Now we don’t have actors 
any more—we only have types. 

““Byerybody’s a type. A man or a woman 
starts out being one kind of type, and they stick 
right there. Dramatists write parts for types, vA 
and managers go out and hire types for the 
parts. Sometimes they can’t find the right 
type and then there’s another expensive pro- 
duction taking a trip to its eternal rest in the 
storehouse. I don’t know whose fault it is— 
I only know it’s not mine. It’s hell—that’s 
what it is—simply hell!” 

Gloom choked Verba. He stared moodily 
ahead of him, where the broad of a wide, blue- 
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ginghamed back showed above the draped tops of the next acc 
play that damn grandfather in this show of yours.” 


row ofseatsbutone. Suddenly hesmote his hands together. 


“Bateman!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Old Bird Bateman!”’ 


“Can he do it?” 


Oe Mae 
LeONt~~— 
RACKER- oe 


“‘Lradies and Gentlemen, I 
Thank You for the Ovation 
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He got on his feet. ‘“‘Come 

on, Offutt! Let’s get outside— 

I’ve got an idea.” In the half 

light his eyes shone like a cat’s. 

Outside, on the hot pave- 

ment, he took Offutt by the 

lapels of his coat. “Boy,” he said, 

‘did you ever hear of Burton Bate- 

man—better known as Old Bird 
Bateman?” 

Offutt shook his head. 

‘Never did,’’ he confessed. 

“You’re too young at this game to 
remember, I guess,” said Verba. 

“Well, then, did you ever hear of the 
Scudder Stock Company?” 

“Of course I’ve heard of that,” 
said Offutt. “‘It was long before my 
time though.” 

“Tt was long before everybody’s 
time,’”’ assented Verba. ‘“‘Ten years 
is the same as a century on this 
street. But twenty-five years ago 
Burt Bateman played leads with the 
Scudder Stock Company—yes; and 
played juveniles and walking gentle- 
men and friends of the family and 
long-lost heirs and Dutchmen and 
Irishmen and niggers—played high- 
comedy parts and low-comedy 
parts—played anything there was to 
play. 

“He wasn’t one of your single- 
barreled modern types and none of 
your old-time ranting scenery-biters 
either; hewasanactor. Ifhe’dcome 
along a little later they’d have made 
a star out of him and probably ruined 
him. You’d have remembered him 
then. But he never wasa star. He 
never was featured even. He just 
kept right on being an actor. And 
gee, how he could eat up an old man’s 
part!”’ 

“You speak of him as though he 
were dead,” said Offutt. ‘‘Is he?”’ 

“He might as well be—he’s for- 
gotten,” said Verba, unconsciously 
coining all Broadway’s epitaph for all 
Broadway’s tribe. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
him for fifteen years, but I under- 
stand he’s still alive—that is, he 
hasn’t quit breathing. Somebody 
was telling me not long ago they’d 
crossed his trail ’way downtown. 

“You see, Burt Bateman was a 
character in his way, just as old Nate 
Scudder was one in his way. I guess 
that’s why they hung together so long. 
When the theatrical district started 
to move uptown Nate wouldn’t 
move with it. It moved from Four- 
teenth Street to Twenty-third, and 
from there to Thirty-fourth, and 
from there to Forty-second—and 
it’s still headed north. But Scudder 
stayed where he was. And it broke 
him—broke his heart, too, I guess. 
Anyhow, he died and his organiza- 
tion scattered—all but Bateman. He 
wouldn’t scatter. The heirs fell out 
and the estate—what was left of it— 
got tied up in litigation; andit’s been 
tied up ever since.” 

He turned and waveda long arm at 
a passing taxi. The driver curved his 
machine up to the curb. 

“Come on!’’ said Verba, making to 
cross the sidewalk. 

““Come on where?” asked Offutt. 

“We’re going to University Place— 
you and me,” said Verba, quickened 
and alive all over with his inspiration. 
“We're going down to Scudder’s 
Theater. Didn’t know there wassuch 
atheater as Scudder’s, did you? Well, 
there is—what’s left of it. We’re go- 
ing down there to find Old Bird Bate- 
man. That’s where he was last 


And if the booze hasn’t got him he’s going to 
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Verba halted with one foot in the taxi. 

“Can he do it? Watch him, boy—that’s all! Just 
watch him. Say, it’s a notion—digging that old boy out 
of the graveyard. 

“You never heard of him and I’d forgotten him; but 
you take a lot of these old-timers who don’t think there’ve 
been any actors since Fanny Davenport and Billy Flor- 
ence—they’ll remember him. And you bet they’ll come to 
see him. We’ll give this town a sensation—and that’s 

what it loves, this town—sensa- 
tions.”’ 


Just below Fourteenth Street 
they swung eastward and turned 
into University Place, 
. which is a street of past 
2 memories and present 

acute activities, and in a 

minute, obeying Verba’s 

instructions, their driver 
brought them to a standstill 
before a certain number. 

“Give it the once-oyer,” 
advised Verba as he climbed 
out and felt in his pocket for 
the fare. “‘ You can figure for 
yourself how far out of the 
world it is—nobody’s had the 
nerve to try to open it up asa 
moving-picture palace. And 
that’s the tip-off on any shack 
in this burg that’ll hold a 
crowd, ascreen and a project- 
ing machine all at the same 
time.” 

Offutt looked, and mar- 
veled that he had never 
noticed this place before, 
since’ surely he must have 
passed it by a score of times. 
It stood about midway of the 
block. Upon one side was a 
small pawnshop; and upon 
the other side a small trunk 
store. 

Between these two estab- 
lishments gaped a recessed 
and cavernous entryway 
flanked by two big stone pil- 
lars of a dropsical contour and 
spanned over at the top by a 
top-heavy, hideous stone cor- 
nice ponderously and pain- 
fully Corinthian in its aspect. 
The outjutting eaves rested 
flat on the coping stones and 
from there the roof gabled up 
sharply. Old gates, 
heavily chained 
and slanting in- 
ward, warded the 
opening between 
the pair of pillars,so 
that the mouth of 
the place was muz- 
zled with iron, like 
an Elizabethan 
shrew’s. 
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Above, the building was beetle-browed; below, it was 
dish-faced. A student of architectural criminology would 
pause before this facade and take notes. 

The space inclosed within the skewed and bent gate 
pickets was a snug harbor for the dust of many a gritty 
day. There were little gray drifts of it at the foot of each 
of the five steps that led up to the flagged floor level; 
secretions of grime covered the barred double doors on 
beyond the steps, until the original color was only to be 
guessed at; scraps of dodgers, pieces of newspaper and 
tattered handbills adhered to every carved projection at 
the feet of the columns, like dead leaves about tree boles 
in the woods. 

Upon the frieze might be made out, in lettering that 
once had been gold-leafed, the line: Scudder’s Family 
Theater. The words were scarcely decipherable now. Bill- 
posters had coated every available inch of space with snipes 
and sheets. 

Verba shook one of the gates until the hasps gritted and 
the chains clanged. 

“Nobody at home,’’ he said. ‘I guess the sheriff locked 
her up when the lawsuits started and then threw away the 
key. Well, let’s scout round. Somebody’s sure to know 
our man; they told me Bateman was a neighborhood char- 
acter down here. A cop ought to be able to help us—only 
I don’t see one. Maybe they don’t have cops in this 
street.” 

Speculatively his eyes ranged the vista up and down the 
block and opposite. He pointed to a saloon diagonally 
across the way, next door to the first corner south. 

“When in doubt,” he said, ‘‘ask everybody’s friend. 
Come on; we'll go over and brace the barkeep.” 

A young man, with a humorous slant to his eyebrows 
and dark hair combed back from the forehead in neatly 
ornate scallops, pulled down the front of a reasonably clean 
white jacket and spread both hands on the bar, awaiting 
their pleasure. . 

“Mister Wine Clerk,”’ said Verba, using the ceremonial 
title of his uptown range, “‘we’re trying to find an old boy 
named Bateman—Burton Bateman, retired actor by pro- 
fession. Ever hear of him?’ 

“Sure!” assented the barkeeper. ‘‘He’s part of the fix- 
tures—Old Bird is; but he ain’t about now. To ketch him, 
you’ve come-an hour late.’’ 

“Lives round here somewhere, don’t he?” 

“Search me,” said the young man succinctly. “I guess 
he don’t exactly live anywhere—not-in a regular lodging 
house or anything like that: See? I never asked him— 
him being sort of touchy about his private affairs—but I 
guess he sleeps in some hole somewhere. He mostly does 
his scoffin’ here though—as a guest of the house.” 

“Does his what here?” asked Verba. 

“His scoffin’—his feedin’. See?’’ The young man flirted 
a thumb in the direction of the free-lunch counter. . 

“Oh! You mean he eats here?” 

“You said it! The boss—man that owns this liquor 
store—is a kind of an old-timer round here himself. I’ve 
heard him say he knowed The Bird away back yonder 
when the old theater ’crost the street was runnin’ and 
things was breakin’ better for the old boy than what they 
do now. So he stakes him to a drink every now and then— 
Old Bird won’t take a piece of change, but he will take a 
drink—and he lets him browse off the free lunch all he’s a 
mind to. 

“He comes driftin’ in here twicet a day regular and fills 
up on chow for nothin’! But he’s been here already and 
left to-day—’bout an hour ago. I figure he won’t be 
back now till ’long about four or five o’clock.” 


“And Daytimes We Plays 
Audiunce for ’im. See?’ 


April 29, 
Verba became cognizant of a tugging at his coat 
incredibly small, incredibly ragged boy, with some | 
gled first editions under his arm, had wormed silent 
between his legs and was looking up at him with one 
It was a boy who had only one eye to look with. The, 
eye was a flattened slit over a sunken socket. 

“Mister! Say, mister!” beseeched the gamin earn 

“Gimme fi’ cent and I’I] ——” : 

“Hey, you, Blinky!” interposed the barkeeper, ber 
over the bar to see the small intruder. “Beat it!” 

There was a scurrying thud of bare feet on the. 
floor and the wizened intruder magically had yani 
between the swinging doors. 

“You gents can sit down and wait if you want to,” 
the barkeeper. “It’s liable to be a long time though. 

I can tell Old Bird, when he comes in, somebody's al 
for him and try to hold him for you. I could phone 
even, if it’s important—if you’ll gimme your number,’ 

“It is important—in a way,” said Verba. “Suppos 
do that, Offutt—give the wine clerk our telephone num} 

He laid a coin and a card on the bar. The young 
regarded the name and the address on the card briefly 

“All right!” he said, depositing the coin in his po 
and the card against the mirror at his back. “TI won't 
get. The old boy don’t have many people lookin’ for | 
Fact is, I don’t remember he ever had anybody lookin 
him before. Are you gents friends of his? | 
Well, anyhow, I’ll fix it. 

‘Funny old sneezer!” he continued. “Dippy a litt] 
here, I guess.” 

He tapped himself on the forehead. 

“Tf he had a habit I’d say sometimes he was hop’ 
F’r instance, he’ll come in here and spiel off somethin 
me ’bout havin’ been in his Louie Kahn’s drawin’-roo) 
anyhow, that’s what it sounds like. The only Louie K 
round here that I know of runs a junk shop over in N’ 
Street. And it’s a cinch he ain’t got no drawin’-room. 
he’ll tell me. he’s been spendin’ the day on the seabe: 
Only yes’day he was handin’ me that junk.” 

“Mightn’t he have taken a little run down to Cone 
suggested Verba hopefully. ‘ 

“Go to Coney—him!” scoffed the barkeeper. “Whe 
he raise the coin for carfare down to Coney? You cant 
it from me, gents, Old Bird forgot what the sad sea we 
sound like, long time ago. I’ll lay you a little eight-to- 
he ain’t been a quarter of a mile away from this liquor si 
in ten years. . Well, good day, gents.” 

“Tt strikes me, Verba,” began Offutt as they passed ( 
“that possibly we’re only wasting our time. If what t 
gabby young drink wrestler just said is right we’re — 

Something wriggled at his knees and caromed off agai 
Verba. A single bright, greedy eye appraised them b 
with an upward flash. 

“Mister! Mister, listen!’ pleaded a voice, the ow 
of which managed somehow to be in the path of botl 
them at once. “I heard yous spielin’ in there. I kr 
where Old Boid is. I kin show yous where he is.” 

“Where is he?’”’ demanded Verba. a 

“Gimme fi’ cent—gimme ten cent—first. It’s a seci 
It’s worth ten cent.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Verba gravely. “It’s worth all of 
cents now and it’ll be worth a quarter more to you, son 
if you deliver the goods.” 

He tendered the advance installment of the fee an 
hand, all claws like a bird’s foot, snatched it away from h: 

Blinky carefully pouched the dime in some unfathc 
able inner recess of his rags. Havin provided against a 
attempt to separate him from the retainer in the event 
the negotiations falling through, his code of honor asser' 
itself. 

“Tt’s a secrut. See? They ain’t nobody but me a 
two-t’ree udder kids wise to it. Yous gotta swear y‘ 
won’t tell ’im nor nobody ’twas me tipped yous off. 
yous did it’d spoil me graft—he’d be sore. See? 
nights he lets us kids bunk in there wit’ ’im. And daytin 
we plays audiunce for ’im. See?” 

“You play what for him?” asked Offutt. 

““C’m on, an’ I’ll show yous,” bade Blinky. “Only yo 
is gotta lay dead w’ile it’s comin’ off. See?” 

“We'll lay dead,’’ pledged Verba. 

Satisfied, Blinky led the way. Mystified, they follow: 
He led them back across University Place again; and | 
past Scudder’s Family Theater, with the lowering sto 
frontal bone above and, below, the wide maw, pitted a 
gagged by its scold’s bridle of snaffled iron; and on rou! 
the corner below into a fouled, dingy cross street. 4 

Beyond the canvas marquee of a small walled-in be 
garden the child went nimbly through a broken panel 
a short stretch of aged and tottery wooden fencing. Wr! 
gling through the gap behind him they found themselv 
in a small inclosure paved with cracked flagging. Co 
fronting them was a short flight of iron steps, leading t 
to a wide, venerable-appearing doorway, which once, | 
the visible proof showed, had been sealed up with plar 
shorings, nailed on in vertical strips. ee b 

“One of the old side entrances to Scudder’s, said Vv a 
“Where the carriages used to wait, I guess. The ps 
thickens—eh, Offutt?” i 


ie 


futt nodded, his eyes being on their small guide. A 
sense of adventure possessed them both. They had 
ecling of being co-conspirators in a little intrigue. — 
Wotcher waitin’ fur?” demanded Blinky. ‘Stick wit’ 
ind don’t make no noise.” He climbed the iron steps 
shoved the nail-pocked door ajar. “Watch yer step!” 
sunseled as he vanished within. ‘‘It’s kind o’ dark in 
” 
Kind o’ dark” was right. Straining their eyes they 
ibled along a black passage, with Blinky padding on 
d silently. They turned once to the left and once 
ye right and emerged, where the light was somewhat 
er, into the shelter of a recess just behind the lower 
.; of the abandoned playhouse. 
Wow!” said Verba in a sort of reverential undertone, 
rough he stood in the presence of death. “I haven’t 
. here in twenty-odd 
s. Why, the last time 
1s here I was a kid!” 
eritably he did stand in 
sresence of death. The 
»e looked dead and 
led dead and was dead. 
air was laden and 
vy with bone-yard 
ts—rot and corrosion 
rust and dust. With 
-aints of molded leather 
gangrened metal, of 
m-gnawed woodwork 
moth-eaten fabrics, 
e also from beneath 
r feet that sourer, sick- 
stench which inevita- 
is begotten of neglect 
lonesomeness within 
spot inclosed by walls 
aroof, provided sun and 
dand human usage are 
luded from it long 
ugh. Offutt sniffed 
, over Verba’sshoulder, 
ced about him. 
fe could make out his 
nediate surroundings 
ly well, for the curtains 
t had guarded the win- 
vs in the hip roof and 
nd one upper side of the 
lding were turned by 
ay into squares of lace- 
k, patterned with rents 
| with cracks; and in 
1e instances they had 
shed away from their 
tenings altogether. 
‘hrough the glass panes, 
i through the grime that 
ared the glass, a meas- 
- of daylight filtered, 
nting in pale bluish streaks, like spilt skim milk, on vistas 
he faded red-plush chairs; on the scrolled and burdened 
‘orations of the proscenium arch; on the seamy, stained 
tain; on the torn and musty hangings of the boxes; on 
enormous gas chandelier which, swinging low over the 
from the domed ceiling above, was so clumped with 
athings of cobweb that it had become a great, dangling 
y cocoon. 
Curving in wide swings from above their heads to the 
posite side ran three balconies, rising one above the 
ler, and each supported by many fat pillars. The spaces 
1eath these galleries were shadowy and dark, seeming to 
etch away endlessly. 
50, too, was the perspective of the lower floor, at the 
ck elaborated by the gloom into a vast, yawning mouth 
ich fairly ached with its own emptiness. But at the 
nt the screened angles of sunlight, stippled as they were 
th billions of dancing motes, brought out clearly enough 
2 stage of the old theater and, down under the lip of the 
ge, the railed inclosure of the orchestra and, at either 
e, the scarred bulkheads and fouled drapings of the 
ge boxes, upper tier and lower tier. 
Close at hand Offutt was aware of crawling things which 
ght be spiders, and a long gray rat which scuffled across 
° floor almost beneath his feet, dragging its scaled tail 
er the boards with a nasty rasping sound. He heard 
her rats squealing and gnawing in the wainscoting behind 
n. He was aware, also, of the dirt, which scabbed and 
usted everything. And he felt as though he had invaded 
e vault of some ancient tomb. Sure enough, in a manner 
speaking, he had done just that. 
Ba place—huh, mister?” said their guide proudly, 
d, though he spoke in a whisper, Offutt jumped. “Stick 
a yous two,” ordered the child, “Somethin’ll be comin’ 
in @ minute.” 
ly he had caught a signal or a warning not 
the older intruders. Leaving them, he ran 
a side aisle, and apparently did not care now 


‘ble to 
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how much noise he might make, for he whooped as he ran. 
He flung his papers aside and perched himself in a chair 
at the very front of the pit. He briskly rattled the loose 
back of the chair in front of him, and, inserting two dirty 
fingers at the corners of his mouth, emitted the shrill 
whistle by which a gallery god, since first gallery gods 
were created into an echoing world, has testified to his 
impatient longings that amusement be vouchsafed him. 

As though the whistle had been a command, the daubed 
old curtain shivered and swayed. A dead thing was com- 
ing to life. Creaking dolefully it rolled up and rolled up 
until it had rolled up entirely out of sight. 

A back drop, lowered at a point well down front, made 
the stage shallow. Once upon a time this back drop had 
been intended to represent a stretch of beach with blue 
rollers breaking on beyond. Faded as it was, and stained 

and cracked and scaly as it was now, the design of the 

artist who painted it was yet discernible; for he plainly 
had been one who held by the pigmented principle that 
all sea sands be very yellow and all sea waves very blue. 

Out of the far wings came a figure of a man, 
crossing the narrowed space to halt midway of 
the stage, close up to the tin gutter where the 
tipless prongs of many gas-jet footlights stood 
up like the tines ina garden rake. Verba’s hand 
tightened on Offutt’s arm, dragging him farther 
back into the shadows, and Verba’s voice spoke, 
with a soft, tense caution, in Offutt’s ear: 
“Lord! Lord!’ Verba almost breathed the 


ae, i 
\ PPE 
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“‘You Cannot Have Been Long in the Business, 


Else You Would Have Better Manners Than to Inter= 
rupt an Artist When His Public Calis for Him *e 


- Ph thone 


words out. ‘‘‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your ’ Look yonder, Offutt! It’s him!” 

He might have spared the urging. Offutt was looking 
and, without being told, knew the man at whom he looked 
was the man the two of them had come here to find. The 
lone gamin in the pit clapped his talons of hands together, 
making a feeble, thin sound. To this applause, as if to a 
rousing greeting, the figure behind the footlights bowed 
low, then straightened. And Offutt could see, by one of 
the slanting bars of tarnished daylight which stabbed 
downward through the dusk of the place, that the man up 
there on the stage was a very old man, with a heavy, 
leonine face and heavy brows and deep-set, big gray eyes, 
and a splendid massive head mopped with long, coarse 
white hair; and he was dressed as a fop of sixty years ago 
and he bore himself accordingly. 

The slash of indifferent sunshine, slicing into the gloom 
like a dulled sword blade, rested its lowermost tip full upon 
him. It betrayed the bleached pallor of his skin, for his 
face was free from any suggestion of make-up, and it 
showed the tears and frays in his costume, and the mis- 
shapen shoes that were on his feet, and the soiled, collar- 
less shirt which he wore beneath the once gorgeous velvet 
waistcoat, and the high-shouldered, long-tailed topcoat. 

In one hand he held, by a dainty grip on the brim, a 
flat-crowned derby hat, and between the fingers of the 
other hand twirled a slender black walking stick, with the 
shreds of a silken tassel adhering to it. And everything 
about him, barring only the shoes and the shirt, which 
plainly belonged to his everyday apparel, seemed fit to fall 
apart with age and with shabbiness. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said—and his voice filled 
all the empty house by reason of its strength and its 
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toned and tempered richness—“ with your kind indulgence 
I shall begin this entertainment with an attempt at an 
imitation of the elder Sothern in his famous réle of Lord 
Dundreary, depicting him as he appeared in one of the 
scenes from that sterling and popular comedy, Our Amer- 
ican Cousin, by Tom Taylor, Esquire.” 

With that, instantly stepping into character, he took 
a mincing, jaunty pace or two sideways. Half turning 
toward an imaginary confrere and addressing that mythical 
listener, he began a speech which, being pieced together 
with other speeches, at once lengthened into a kind of 
monologue. But he knew the lines—that was plain; and 
he knew the part, too, and for the moment lived and 
breathed it, and in all regards veritably was it. That, like- 
wise, the watching pair of eavesdroppers could realize, 


‘though neither of them was of sufficient age to remember, 


even had he seen, the great craftsman whose work old 
Bateman now was counterfeiting. 

The interlopers looked on and, under the spell of a 
wizardry, forgot indeed they were interlopers. For before 
their eyes they saw, wonderfully re-created, a most notable 
conception, and afterward would have sworn, both of 
them, that all of it—the drawl and the lisp, the exaggerated 
walk, the gestures, the play of leg and arm, the swing of 
body, the skew of head, the lift of eyebrow even—was as 
true and as faithful to the original as any mirrored image 
might be to the image itself. 

How long they stood and watched neither Verba nor 
Offutt was subsequently able to say with any reasonable 
exactitude. It 
might have been 
four minutes; it 
might have been 
six, oreveneight. 
When later, tak- 
ing counsel to- 
gether, they 
sought to reckon 
up the time, the 
estimates varied 
so widely they 
gave up trying 
toreconcile them. 

This much, 
though, they 
were sure of— 
Ghat cine rs 
mumming, old 
Bateman rose 
magically tri- 
umphant above 
the abundant 
handicaps of his 
own years and 
his own physique, 
his garb and his 
environment. 
Doing the un- 
doable, he for 
the moment 
threw aside his years as one might throw aside the weight 
of a worn-out garment, and for that moment, to suit his 
own designs of mimicry, made floods of strength and 
youthfulness course through his withered arteries. 

The old man finished with a whimsical turn of his voice 
and a flirt of his cane to match it. He bowed himself off 
with the hand which held the hat at his breast, and promptly 
on the second he disappeared the ancient curtain began 
to descend, Blinky meanwhile clapping with all his puny 
might. 

Offutt turned to his companion. Behind the shelter of 
the box Verba’s lean, dark face was twitching. 

“Ts hethere? Canheact? Was Iright?” Verbaasked 
himself each question, and himself answered each with a 
little earnest nod. ‘‘Gee, what a find!” 

“Not a find, Verba,’ whispered Offutt—‘“‘a resurrec- 
tion—maybe. We've seen a genius in his grave.” 

“And we're going to dig him up.” In his intentness 
Verba almost panted it. “Wait! Wait!” he added warn- 
ingly then, though Offutt had not offered to stir. “‘This 
is going to be a Protean stunt, I take it. Let’s let him 
show some more of his goods; for, by everything that’s 
holy, he’s got ’*em!” 

Up once more the curtain lifted, seemingly by its own 
motive power; and now the seaside drop was raised, and 
they beheld that, behind it, the stage had been dressed for 
another scene—a room in a French house. A secrétaire, 
sadly battered and marred, stood at one side; a bookcase 
with broken doors and gaping, empty shelves stood at the 
other, balancing it off. Down stage was an armchair. Its 
tapestry upholstering was rotted through and a freed 
spiral of springs upcoiled like a slender snake from its 
cushioned seat. All three pieces were of a pattern— 
“‘Touie-the-Something stuff,’ Verba would have called 
them. 

A table, placed fronting the chair but much nearer the 
right lower entrance than the chair was, and covered with 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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boardroom table to pass upon the fitness of things 

pharmaceutical. They were the Revision Committee 
of the Pharmacopeeia, and had come together to bring that 
learned work up to date, deciding what should be admitted 
and what excluded. 

Presently they came to allium. Very little time was 
wasted over that. It had no friends. Some of the doctors 
smiled charitably at the notion of allium as a curative 
agent and, without a dissenting voice, it was dropped—a 
relic of past superstition. With the passing of years and 
the perfection of modern alkaloids, allium had become 
mere folklore. 

Then more years went by in their old way until the 
scene changed to the Great War and the hospitals of 
France, with another group of doctors as actors. France 
was crowded with wounded soldiers. They had to be 
placed wherever nurses were available. One of the peasant 
women in charge of wounded soldiers achieved such a 
high percentage of good recoveries that the doctors were 
attracted by her record. She seemed to be particularly 
successful with suppurating wounds. These doctors were 
true scientists, ready to learn wherever knowledge was to 
be found. They went to investigate her methods and dis- 
covered that she treated all her soldiers with allium. For 
centuries the European peasant has used allium on wounds. 

This investigation led to an extensive trial of alliumin the 
army hospitals of France and England, and strong scien- 
tific indorsement of its virtues. And thus allium bids fair 
to become an orthodox drug again, with a place in the 
Pharmacopeeia. Allium is garlic! 


Picasazco years ago a group of doctors sat round a 


Why Your Drug-Store Bills are High 


Le HAS been predicted that the war will give other old- 
folk remedies scientific standing, just as the ancient belief 
in the potency of powdered toadskin has been recently 
confirmed by the isolation of two medicinal agents from 
the toad—bufagin and epinephrine. 

Of all the strange pranks played by the Great War with 
everyday commodities, none are more fantastic than those 
in the field of drugs and chemicals. Unheard-of shortages 
and diversions have developed. Out of these situations a 
plentiful crop of new war industries has sprung up in the 
United States. Some of them are healthy and will prob- 
ably continue. Others seem destined to disappear when 
the world’s trade is once more put in order. 

Maybe you intend to build a house, or a skyscraper, or a 
factory. The chemical shortage will touch your pocket- 
book when you come to buy the glass. Most people think 
of glass as being made of sand, which it is; but from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of the weight of glass is com- 
posed of chemicals. There is soda ash for the principal 
one, made in this country out of salt. Before the war it 
was half a cent a pound. Nowit is four cents a pound and 
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bound for higher levels, because products of the soda- 
ash industry are used in making explosives. 

Glass also requires chemicals like salt cake—another 
form of soda made in this country, but needing sul- 
phuric acid which is high on account of the explo- 
sive-making demand—nitrate of soda, which comes 
from Chile and has advanced by reason of ship scar- 
city; pearlash, or potash, which comes from Germany 
in normal times, but has been cut off by an embargo; 
manganese, a metal that has been performing some of 
the loftiest price acrobatics because it comesfrom abroad. 

Is there sickness in your family? Do you carry a few 
tablets in your pocket for minor ailments? The whole 
range of medicines is upset. Most of the popular tab- 
lets and pills for people who “enjoy bad health” have 
risen outrageously, while every time you have a pre- 
scription filled there is a battle between your pharmacist 
and the price list to see how much of the increased cost 
of ingredients can be carried by him and how much he 
must shift to you. 

Against these shortages, however, we have some com- 
pensating benefits. In glass, for example, the windows 
in your new factory may cost double because there is a war 
on the other side of the world. But because there is fight- 
ing over yonder we have established a healthy new quartz- 
glass industry. Out in Nebraska there are deposits of a 
peculiar kind of sand, said to be found nowhere else on 
earth. The Germans bought thousands of tons of this 
sand, took it across the Atlantic, made it up into quartz 
glass, and sold it back to us at high prices in the form of 
test tubes, retorts, crucibles and other laboratory appa- 
ratus. This glass is the only substitute for expensive 
platinum utensils in scientific work, and is not breakable 
under high temperature or chills. Until war cut off the 
German product we had never found time to make quartz 
glass ourselyves—too big and busy, as usual; but now 
we are doing it, and the industry will live after the war, 
because quartz-glass products have always carried a high 
tariff. 

And in medicines, too, though we are paying unheard-of 
prices for many things, there is an interesting development 
of foreign trade in our serums, and we are cultivating drug 
plants on lines that promise to give us new industries. 

In most cases where drugs and chemicals have risen 
there is a scarcity due to one of the following four reasons: 


First. The stuff came from Germany and supplies have 
been cut off—for instance, one coal-tar derivative for head- 
ache has advanced eighteen hundred per cent; or muriate 
of potash, for fertilizer, which was thirty dollars a ton, is 
now five hundred dollars! 

Second. It is something used in making explosives, like 
glycerin, which was twenty cents a pound and is now 
sixty-five; or nitric acid, which has doubled in price. The 
makers of explosives pay such high prices for every ingredi- 
ent needed in their business that all the other industries 
trail more or less helplessly after them and thankfully 
gather up what they leave or overlook. 

Third. It used to come chiefly from the war zone, like 
thymol, made from the common thyme with which tur- 
key dressing is flavored, a powerful germ killer, harmless 
to humans, which has advanced six hundred per cent. Or 
it is needed in the war zone, like bromide of potassium, an 
ingredient in poison gas—up fifteen hundred per cent. 

Fourth. It is difficult to find ships to bring supplies 
from other countries in the present distracted state of com- 
merce. Licorice furnishes a very good illustration of this. 
The root comes from Turkey and Russia, and the juice is 
extracted and concentrated both here and abroad. The 
price of licorice root in bales has gone from four cents 
a pound to seventeen, and the extract from fifteen cents a 
pound to twenty-five. The tobacco business feels this 
shortage most keenly, because licorice enters into chewing 
and smoking tobacco to the extent of one pound of licorice 
to each ten pounds of leaf tobacco. It is also used in 
medicines and confectionery. 


In some cases high prices of drugs are due to speculators, 
who have bought up small lots of scarce things, passed 
them along to others at increasing prices, and turned profits 
wherever there was a chance. Getting supplies has, in 
many cases, been a chase round Robin Hood’s barn for 
small lots. One party sends the inquirer to another, and 
he to a third, until finally the desired article is discovered 
in a limited quantity, often under mysterious circumstances 
and always at a stunning price. But this has had no 
bearing on the shortage. 
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Not long ago a symposium was held by a medi 
journal to determine, by a vote among professional men, t 
five most valuable drugs used in medicine. Those that ¢ 
the most votes were: Opium, mercury, quinine, digita 
iodine. 

Four out of the five have advanced in price—iodi 
alone remains at the old level. To follow the others a 
see what has happened to them is as good a way as any 
ascertaining drug conditions. 

Opium is now selling for eleven dollars a pound, t 
highest price in fifty years. At the outbreak of war it y 
about six dollars and fifty cents. The causes are somewl 
complicated. There is a crop shortage in Turkey, host 
ties have held up shipments of the crude gum, and our n 
Federal law to prevent misuse of narcotics, cutting do 
consumption, led to hesitation in ordering supplies. M 
phine and codeine, narcotics derived from opium, ha 
been used to allay suffering in the army hospitals. We : 
doing a good export business in morphine, which | 
advanced twenty-five per cent. 


Doctors and Powder:Makers After Mercur) 


VT BRCURD s or quicksilver, is used in explosives. Itv 
fifty cents a pound before the war and is now three d 
lars. Throughout the West old quicksilver mines have be 
opened, making the fortunes of their owners in a year, a 
each lot that appears is snapped up quickly by the exp 
sive manufacturers at any price. Calomel is a salt 
mercury and has gone from ninety cents to two doll: 
and twenty-five cents a pound. The familiar blue pill ! 
more than doubled in price, and corrosive sublimate 1s n 
two dollars and twenty cents a pound, against seventy-fi 
cents in ordinary times. ae 
Quinine has sailed into the skies like a Zeppelin, Tisl 
from thirty cents an ounce to as much as two dollars an‘ 
half. At this writing it has dropped to about one doll 
The Germans had a great deal to do with quinine pric 
As every schoolboy knows, this drug is obtained frc 
Peruvian bark, or cinchona. The wild bark from Sov 
America has been practically displaced by eultivat 
cinchona from Java and India. Cultivated bark contal 
as high as twelve per cent of the alkaloid, while wild Ee 
has barely two per cent—an emergency cargo from Sou 
America not long ago showed hardly enough alkaloid 
pay for working. The Germans, with their chem! 
genius, had become the principal makers of quinine $ 
phate, with great factories; and, as the drug 1s a Pr 
necessity to soldiers in the field, they put an embargo up 
it when the war began. me es 
Digitalis is the well-known heart stimulant, deri 
from the leaves of the foxglove, a garden flower. 
‘cine it is used as a tincture, which must be 
fresh. Dried digitalis leaves have advance 
cents a pound to eighty. Germany has been 
producer and we have been getting our supplies 
But it is reported that the Pacific Northwes 
growing as a weed, and in the Kast digitalis 
grown on a drug farm by at least one pharmaceut 
that aims at making a better-keeping stan 
through improvements in culture and han 


ine is one of the few bargains left in drugs, for war 
tions have not affected it either way. It is obtained 
seaweed and also from Chilean saltpeter, and in its 
ation the Germans led. Prices have remained stable 
se there seems to have been an abundant supply in 
nited States. - 
stor oil has doubled in price, and some authorities 
jute the advance to its alleged use in lubricating 
Janes. Itisa fair lubricant in combination with other 
withstanding low temperatures and helping to keep 
7, quick-running bearings cool. The real cause of its 
price, however, is probably ship shortage—the diffi- 
in getting castor beans from the Orient. We used to 
them in this country, but coolie labor has made the 
unprofitable for us. The leather dressers use castor oil 
sively, and so does the manufacturer of sticky fly 
-. They will be more inclined to deplore the scarcity 
the small boy who has to take it for medicine. 
d-liver oil has advanced from eighty cents a gallon to 
jollars and seventy-five cents. Great quantities have 
used by the troops, especially the Germans, and the 
+ have been accused of buying cod-liver oil to extract 
i, for making explosives. Fisheries in the North Sea 
been interfered with by hostilities. 
ls of nearly every kind are higher in price, from the 
y staples, like coconut and linseed, down to the essen- 
used for flavoring, perfumes and medicines, like 
nd, sandalwood, and so on. In most cases this is due 
ar shortage. 
roxide of hydrogen has tripled in price because Ger- 
y made the raw materials. It is an antiseptic and also 
sach. Some textile manufacturers, shut off on one 
by lack of dyes, decided to push white goods. When 
came to bleaching, however, scarcity of peroxide of 
‘ogen shut them off at the other avenue of escape. 
] the coal-tar things are up, of course. And again— 
Jermans! Probably the biggest disturbance has been 
ed by earbolic acid, which is derived from coal tar and 
etty nearly basic in industry, being used in explosives, 
iedicine, in general industries, and in getting other 
ucts out of coal tar. The Germans made most of it, 
the price promptly started upward with the declara- 
of war and has risen one thousand per cent. 


Getting a Squeal Without a Pig 


LOL, the intestinal antiseptic made from carbolic acid, 
s up eight hundred per cent. Saccharin, the coal-tar 
stener, three hundred times sweeter than cane sugar, 
) six hundred per cent. With all the coal-tar medicines 
; the same story, from the well-known ones, like 
anilide, to things of technical reputation, like phenol- 
jalein. The latter has an interesting history. It was 
1 in the manufacture of artificial wines for years, 
iuse a little alkali turned it red. People who drank 
se wines noticed a laxative effect, which was traced to 
coal-tar product; and so it is now widely used in 
licine—and is up seven hundred per cent. 
‘he Germans control most of the coal-tar products. But 
y have worked forty years to develop derivatives, and 
<e one thing yield another in the factory, and sell 
ther in the market, in such a close, interlocking way 
t the dye business cannot be separated from the coal- 
pharmaceuticals, or either get along without the trade 
xplosives and coal-tar crudes. The Germans are suc- 
ful because they always sell the squeal of the coal-tar 
. This squeal is often a pharmaceutical. It is not 
ugh to ask whether American chemists lack the brains 
nake these things to meet our temporary shortage; for 
— is generally one of getting a squeal without 
pig: 
Many of the German pharmaceuticals are patented, and 
patents hold here because we are not at war with 
fmany; or German proprietary names for pharmaceu- 
ls that have substitutes are so rooted in the popular or 
dical mind that it is hard to switch the demand. A good 
tance of this is purified wool fat, used as an ointment 
e because it has the greatest absorbing power of any fat. 
ere are various preparations of it, all identical in quality; 
but the Germans have centered 
the demand on a patent brand 
that people ask for. So that is 
up five hundred per cent. 

All the potash drugs are up, 
naturally because potash comes 
from Germany. Spices have 
risen because ships to the Orient 
are scarce. There is shortage in 
many of theleaves, herbs, barks, 
flowers, seeds, gums, roots and 
berries grown or gathered for 
medicine by European peasants. 

Higher prices affect the pub- 
lic in all sorts of ways. Take the 
retail druggist’s prescription 
problem, for example. When 
drugs began to rise he hesitated 
to charge more for prescription 


filling, especially when the prescription was one that a reg- 
ular customer brought again and again. Before long he 
was losing money on this business; yet competition made 
him reluctant to raise prices, and fluctuation in cost of 
drugs made it difficult anyway. To-day the druggist is 
carrying much of the burden. 

Some of the manufacturers have sad stories to tell too. 
There is the maker of perfumes and toilet goods. He uses 
a great deal of alcohol. The price stiffened on the outbreak 
of war because of the demand for explosives. His com- 
petitors in France have free alcohol at about forty cents a 
gallon, but he has to pay more than two dollars a gallon 
regular internal revenue tax to Uncle Sam on ordinary 
grades, and much more on refined spirit. All his pomades, 
oils, and so on, are imported, and came in free of duty until 
the last tariff revision, when they were loaded with twenty 
per cent as luxuries. 

War stiffened the cost of these materials. Coumarin 
went from three dollars a pound to nine dollars; attar of 
rose, from five dollars and fifty cents an ounce to nine 
dollars; oil of juniper, from sixty-five cents a pound to 
five dollars; synthetic oils increased from twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty per cent. Ingredients like stearol, 
largely used in toilet creams, simply disappeared. 

Then Uncle Sam needed money to meet the drop in 
tariff duties caused by decreased imports. His eye lit on 
the manufacturing perfumer immediately as a maker of 
luxuries, and a stamp tax was imposed as a one-year 
emergency measure. This tax amounts to five per cent of 
wholesale prices received by the manufacturer, and had to 
be paid not only on all new goods he made but on all the 
old goods he had sold in the trade. 

When the manufacturer thinks about his income tax and 
corporation tax, he is inclined to think that he pays too 
much. It is difficult for him to transfer these additional 
costs to the trade or the consumer, because most of his 
products are sold at round prices—a quarter or fifty cents. 
The emergency stamp tax, originally imposed for a year, 
may be continued, and his French competitor, with free 
alcohol, has a very good chance in our markets. 

In serums we have gained considerable permanent 
business. This country had taken the lead in perfecting 
antitoxins and vaccines for tetanus, typhoid, cholera, diph- 
theria, dysentery, meningitis and kindred diseases. The 
use of serums abroad was limited compared 
with that in the United States. Europe 
was especially backward in the prevention 
of tetanus by injections of antitoxin. 

One of the earliest complications among 
wounded soldiers was tetanus, due to dirt 
from trenches in soils so long populated 
that they contained tetanus germs in 
abundance. Army surgeons turned to our 
serums to combat this disease, first by in- 
jecting when the symptoms appeared, 
which was only partially successful, and 
later by following our method, which is to 
inject tetanus serum as soon as a suspicious 
wound is sustained. We have done a good 
export business in this serum, and also in com- 
bination serums by which, with one injection, a 
soldier is made immune to typhoid, cholera 
and plague. 

The shortage of many drugs derived from 
plants has turned attention to drug farming 
and the gathering of wild drug plants. A great 
number of useful medicines are still made from 
grandmother’s “‘yarbs,’’ and the cutting off of 
supplies from foreign countries has caused ad- 
vances in price. The common sage used for 
flavoring, a drug crop in Germany and Austria, 
has advanced five hundred per cent, like thyme. 
Belladonna root has risen from twenty cents a 
pound to two dollars and thirty-five cents. 
Dandelion root has doubled in price and bur- 
dock root tripled. Gentian root was four cents 
a pound and is now twenty. Dog grass has 
gone to more than a dollar a pound from 
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sixteen cents. Hungarian camomile flowers are seventy- 
five cents a pound—formerly twelve cents. Elecampane 
root has more than doubled in price. 

These drug plants, taken from a long list, give an idea of 
the rise in prices. All of them are cultivated in the war 
zone in normal times, or gathered wild there. All of them 
can also be grown or found wild in the United States. But 
we have not succeeded in establishing a drug-plant indus- 
try. Cheapness of labor or special skill has enabled the 
foreigner to beat us on the cultivated things, and wild 
products are more carefully gathered by peasants than by 
our own country population. 

There is nothing in our climate or soils to prevent grow- 
ing many staple drug plants. The Shakers in New York 
used to raise drugs by the ton; and during our wars, when 
prices were high, we have even grown opium. 

When it comes to maintaining drug culture in time of 
peace, however, we seem to be at a disadvantage. The 
Shakers were long ago driven to other crops by European 
competition and, except in the growing of a few things like 
peppermint, we have not put drugs ona solid farming basis. 
War demand has stimulated drug culture in two ways. 


Attention Turned to Drug Culture 


IRST. Many people havestudied thesubject and under- 

taken experiments on farms. Round New York, for 
instance, it is possible to grow burdock, dandelion, sage, 
thyme, caraway, mustard, peppermint, belladonna, digi- 
talis, aconite, cascara sagrada and other drugs. But to 
grow them commercially is not so easy as it looks. Some 
of them require two years or more to mature a crop, and 
might then be worthless through ignorance as to varieties, 
time of gathering, and other points. Those whoknow most 
about the subject say that we can grow drugs, but that it 
is a highly specialized field of agriculture—not an easy side 
line for the general farmer. 

Second. Pharmaceutical houses have gone into the cul- 
tivation of a fewstaples, like digitalis, cannabisindica, bella- 
donna and hydrastis, not for the purpose of making up war 
shortage, but to improve the varieties and yields, increase 
the alkaloid content and get greater stability and medicinal 
value. Foreign drug plants are often undependable. Plant 
selection and crossbreeding are being applied to these 
crops here for the first time, with marked 
improvement in the alkaloid percentages 
and uniformity of the American product. 

The war has cut off most of our im- 
portations of bottled waters from Euro- 
pean mineral springs and stopped the 
travel of invalids to famous spas. In 
ordinary times we spent nearly five mil- 
lion dollars yearly for those waters and 
tens of millions on health-seeking trips. 
One of our medical colleges has set out to 
turn this demand into domestic trade. 
A new department of research has been 
established—that of balneology, the 
science of treating disease with baths and 
mineral waters; and there has been pub- 

lished a list of American springs that 

give substitutes for European waters. 

Karlsbad can be approximated in 

California, Mexico and South Dakota; 

Baden, in Cuba; Hunyadi, in Ken- 

tucky; Marienbad, in New York; 

Nauheim, in Canada; San Remo, in 

Florida; Sedlitz, in Missouri—alto- 

gether we have found good substi- 
tutes for nearly a hundred of the foreign “‘in- 
bads”’ and ‘‘badoffs.” 

The drug business is complicated. It draws its 
commodities from a thousand places and makes 
them up in a hundred ways. Readjustment to war 
conditions and the getting of old things from new 
sources are not easy and cannot be accomplished in a 
few weeks. Yet it is said that the present crisis 


offers the opportunity of a generation to American 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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It Was Running Away With Me at Forty Miles an Hour and I Was Powerless 


ERE is the very letter. See for yourself: 


If you do not leave one thousand dollars ($1000) 

under the stone bridge across Cedar Crick on the 
Whiteshell Rode tomorrow mornin before seven oclock 
am, a bum will drop in at your house. stick it under the 
North end and take care you do not try any monkey buisnes 
neither you half portion, else it will be worst for you. we 
are on the watch so take warnin in time and be wear. 


BLACK HAND. 


You start; you change color. A pretty pickle for a 
peaceful citizen to find himself in, was it not, m’sieu? Im- 
agine the effect produced on me hy the receipt of this 
dastardly threat. 

Whence had it come? How had it been delivered? The 
servants could tell me nothing. Responding to a ring late 
in the afternoon, a maid found a soiled envelope shoved in 
the jamb of the door. She was seized with curiosity and 
stepped out to the sidewalk. There was nobody about, but 
presently she espied a messenger boy skulking behind a 
tree. The faithful creature did not hesitate. She accosted 
the urchin, demanding to know whether he had delivered 
the missive. He stoutly denied it. 

“You're lying!” said she. 

“Seeing as you’re a lady,” he replied courteously, ‘I 
won’t say anything rude. But you’re another!” 

The maid thereupon slapped him and brought the mys- 
terious letter to me. Voild tout; such was the history of 
the incident. 

My first impulse was to turn it over to the police, as 
you may suppose; but a brief reflection revealed the risk 
in such a step. Though it might prove that failure to com- 
ply would have no harmful result and that the officers: 
would succeed in foiling and eapturing the villains, on the 
other hand there was the possibility that the 
threat would be executed. Dynamite outrages 
are not uncommon and have been directed at 
lesser men than Henri Giraud. What reason, 
then, had I to hope that the wretches would 
scruple to carry out their fell design? Clearly I 
must proceed with circumspection. Whether 
this would be best accomplished by acting 
alone or in concert with my friends was 
the next question. I quickly determined 
not to take M’sieu Hicks into my confi- 
dence. No; though endowed with many 
admirable qualities of mind and heart, he 
was far too hot-headed and impetuous for 
an undertaking like this, which required 
subtlety and guile of a high order. He 
would fly intoa rage and talk about ‘“‘bust- 
ing” ourfoes. M’sieu Sam Field? Not to 
be thought of; it was no time for levity. 

There remained only one course of 
action—I must go it alone. With me, to 
decide anything is to performit, myfriend. 
, Tresolved to ferret out this conspiracy. 

First, I must ascertain who had sent 
the message by the boy, for I agreed with 
the domestic that he had deviated from 
the truth under the influence of fear or a 
bribe. 

Hélas, there was nothing to be discoy- 
ered. The only information obtainable 


“1’'m Marshal of Jimtown. And I 
Want This Feller for Jail Breakin’”’ 
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was that a man had called at the telegraph office with a 
note for immediate delivery at my residence on the Bluff, 
had paid the charges and: departed. What was he like? 
Why, he wasn’t like much of anything—kind of undersized, 
and as fair as he was dark, and awful tough-looking; and 
he wore his clothes likea navvy. The clerk was positive he 
had never seen the fellow before, and all the messenger 
knew was that the guy had given him two bits if he would 
hurry and not say a word about it. 

Small and tough-looking—clothes like a navvy—aha! 
the plot was thickening, m’sieu. The description would fit 
a Blackhander perfectly; and in all probability they had 
read in the Sunday supplements the absurd exaggerations 
of my wealth and home. 

Fully persuaded that I had to do with a band of des- 
peradoes, I was not long in arriving at a decision. 

“Why,” I argued, “should I take a chance? My wife 
is in delicate health. A slight shock, any occasion for 
alarm, might be extremely injurious, if not fatal. And 
what is a thousand dollars to Henri Giraud compared with 
one hair of her adorablehead?”’ Thus did I view the matter. 

“What’s the trouble, Henree?”’ inquired Madame Giraud 
at dinner. 

“Nothing, my angel.” 

“You look so distrait.’’ 

I contrived to laugh, and from that moment affected a 
cheeriness I was far from feeling. My wife was reassured. 

Very early on the following morning I stole cautiously 
out of the house to the garage. { 

“Do you know a stone bridge over a creek on the 
Whiteshell Road?’’ I asked my chauffeur. 

“Sure,” he answered sleepily, rubbing his eyes. 

“Then take me there.” 

Without a word he got the car and drove 
it out. We went humming through the 
sleeping city at forty miles an hour. 

““There’s Cedar Crick ahead,” he an- 
nounced in a surly voice. 

We stopped on the bridge and I alighted. 
Dawn was breaking; the air was chill. 

“Ts there a road house about?” 
“One three miles ahead.” 

“Go there and wait for me,’ I or- 
dered. “If I do not appear by noon 
return home. But under no circum- 
stances are you to mention my ab- 
sence. If any questions are asked 
you must keep silence. Noone must 
know you left me here.” 

He nodded sulkily and threw into 
gear, but delayed moving off. 

“Mr. Giraud,” he said, “I reckon 
you can have my job.” 

I whirled on him frowningly. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Why,” he broke out, “I’vealways 
been proud to work for you. I’ve 
bragged on you—thought you were 
onewhiteman. And now—well, now 
I know why a millionaire is like a 
grasshopper.” 

“Indeed, my friend? And why is 
a millionaire like a grasshopper?” 


| 
to Regulate It 


“Because,” hesaid defiantly, “the chickens get’em bot 
Though I failed to grasp the application of his extr: 
dinary conundrum, I was quick to appreciate that I ] 
found an ally, a friend, and I seized his hand. Yes, m’si 
I seized the honest fellow’s hand and wrungit. —s_* 
“My boy,” I told him with emotion, “I have obser 
you. For along time I have suspected you to bea dese 
ing youth. You have proved it. You must stay with 1 
Do not jump at conclusions—this excursion, it is not 
affair of gallantry, upon my honor. Danger threaten 
“Danger?” he cried joyously. “Say, that’s my mid 
name.. Take me with you, Mr. Giraud, and we'll s 
clean up.”’ ’ | 
“Alas, it is impossible,” I replied, much affected by 
steadfast loyalty. ‘‘The forces I am called upon to co 
bat No! Leave me. Leave me, Steve, and rememl 
what I have said.” ; 
Perceiving that. I was determined, he moved off witl 
furious roar of the engine. It was his habit when ¢ 
appointed to open the cut-off; the noise always seemed 
soothe him. Presently he disappeared round a bend. 
The moment had come. It was broad daylight, : 
the road was deserted. I drew the money from my pock 
For greater security I had placed it in a small tin box a 
this I shoved far under the north arch of the bridge. TI 
done I stood up and dusted the knees of my trousers. 
In the middle of this operation a sharp, nasal voice cri 
behind me: 
“Halt! Put up your hands!” Bi 
One of the gifts bestowed upon me by Nature, my frier 
is a capacity for quick thinking. I obeyed. I ee 
that imperative behest, at the same time turning to fa 
my assailant. He was a burly countryman with a hea. 
red mustache, and he held an immense revolver train 
upon me. My blood ran cold. I am not a timid man, b 
gazing into the muzzle of his weapon, pointed straight. 
my head, I could not forget that it required only the ligh 
est pressure of his finger to send Henri Giraud to his Maki 

““M’sieu,”’ I besought him, “I entreat you to point 
another direction. It makes me nervous.” 

‘Why, that’s what I do it for,’’ he remarked. _ 

“But I will not flee. I will not resist. I will stand st 
and deliver. I beg of you to take care. I have a wife wi 
loves me devotedly—a careless movement on your pa 
and she becomes a widow.” 

He utterly ignored this appeal to ask: 

““What’d you put that bomb under there for?” | 

“Bomb? You are jesting.” se 

“Go git it!” he commanded. “Go git it quick befo 
anything happens. And shut it off. Understand? ae 
it harmless or I’ll plug you as sure as my names J. 
Crow.” y 

So surprised was I by this development that I did n' 
stir. 

“Bomb?” I repeated. ‘There is no bomb. It is mone, 
m’sieu—money in a tin box—the thousand dollars yc 
demanded.” / 

It was now his turn to be amazed. 3 

“Say,” he said testily, “are you nutty or am I? 

“ Assuredly not I.” fat 

“Then what’s all this about money? Ain't youa dyni 
miter?” ae 

“Tam not. And you—are you not a Blackhander? 3 
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t git fresh!” he flashed back. “You'll soon find 
‘Iam. I’m the Marshal of Jimtown, that’s who 
.d we got orders to round up fellers like you.” 

I tell you I know nothing of any crime. My name 
Giraud and ——”’ “9 

1” he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘He admits it—he 
ne’s a furriner. That’s enough. That proves it.” 
mer became determined. “Now you cut out this 
1 do what I tell you. Go fetch that bomb. And 
or you'll git hurt.” 
emed so much in earnest that I considered it the 
wisdom to comply. I brought forth the tin box 
hiding place, my captor watching the operation 
> liveliest misgivings. 

willing to carry that thing?” 
cainly.” 

n I reckon it’s all right. 


he inquired. 


Let’s go. You walk 
, m’sieu —_—” I protested. “Hear me. If I fail 
. this money the Blackhanders will take revenge. 


nirst for my 
o, hereistheir 
icks!”” said 
pus clod. “I 
worry! Put 
n your pants 
and come 
You can tell 
t to Judge 
to-morrow.” 
another word 
he listen to, 
rched me up 
1 at the point 
yun and into 
r, running 
rd at right 
;. This we 
ed for a dis- 
fhalf a mile or 
‘in front with 
x under my 
d the marshal 
g me with ac- 
of a maraud- 
lecat he had 
mting when he 
d upon me. 
‘we entered a 
rable village 
ip and down 
e-linedstreets. 
isis Jimtown,”’ 
id. ‘‘Keep 
in? 1”? 
‘tly we arrived 
ame structure 
unted by a bel- 
\ short stair 
. a basement 
ind I was bid- 
descend. 
ain’t much of a 
”’ remarked the 
al apologeti- 
sheturned the 
“but then we 
often have any 
r one, In you go. Best watch your step. It’s dark.” 
vas, indeed. I tripped over a bucket of water and my 
‘ swore like a trooper. 
and still!” he commanded nervously. ‘“‘I’ll strike 
t. Keep quiet now or I’ll shoot.” 
1need scarcely to be assured, my friend, that I waited 
ely until he had put a match to a gas jet. And then 
‘ison was revealed. Involuntarily I flinched. It was 
‘ow cellar with only one window, and that higher than 
V's head. 
S aperture was grated and gave air but no light, 
ng as it did below the level of the sidewalk. The 
sphere was dank and stale. Indeed, the whole place 
loomy and terrible as any medieval dungeon. 
0 barred cells occupied half of the cellar and my 


r piloted me toward them. Holding me with one 
he swung open an iron door with the other. Appar- 
he expected resistance, for as he pushed me inside 


his gun pressed against the small of my back. 


here's straw in a corner for beddin’,”’ he informed 
and I'll fetch a bucket of water. I always treat my 


ners good.” 
turned to leave, but I detained him. 


Usieu,” I said firmly, “you have made a dreadful 
I am entirely innocent of 


ike. I am no anarchist. 
vrongdoing, and I demand to be released at once.” 


ou can tell all that to the judge. Leave go my arm.” 
ut when shall I appear before His Honor? Take me 


m at once.” 


I Endeavored to Explain. 
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“He won’t be home till this evenin’; so no use hollerin’. 

“Then I beseech you to escort me to a telephone. Let 
us get into touch with my friends. They may convince 
you.” 

He shook his head obstinately and, when I persisted, 
angrily thrust me off and shut the door with a clang. I 
redoubled my entreaties; he paid no heed. On the con- 
trary, the stupid rascal started to whistle and rattled a 
tin pail. This he presently brought to me, filled with 
water. 

“The dipper’s lost,’”” he explained, “‘but I reckon you 
can drink out of the bucket. Now you may as well quit 
your roarin’ and settle down. No, I won’t telephone 
nobody, or do nothin’ else till Judge Haven gits home. I’ve 
got my orders and I aim to stick to ’em. Huh? I can’t 
help it if your wife is sick. It ain’t my fault. Besides, I 
don’t believe you’ve got a wife.” 

“What?” I cried, positively quivering with rage. “No 
wife? You dare to say that when I have the most beauti- 
ful, adorable, charming creature ie 


Nobody Would Listen. 


“She shore must of been hard up, that lady,” was his 
only comment as he turned off the gas. 

“Wretch,” I shouted after him, “if it is money you 
want 2? 

“Gee, that reminds me,” he replied, returning to the cell. 
“Gimme that box.” 

I did so. 

“T’l] put it away till the judge gits home. Got anything 
else on you?”’ 

“Some keys.” 

sehateall ee 

“A few old letters and a penknife.” 

“Tet’shave’em. A feller I run in last summer shore had 
some fine letters. They were wrote by a married lady and 
they made right good readin’.” 

With that he went out, taking the tin box with him. A 
silence as of death settled over the prison. 

“No use tryin’ to buy him off.” 

M’sieu, I give you my word that I jumped six inches and 
my flesh seemed to creep when a voice addressed me from 
the darkness. 

“Who is it?”’ I faltered. ‘‘And where are you?” 

“Tn the next cell,’ was the cheerful rejoinder. ‘‘I been 
here in this hole all the time. Say, you ain’t got a drink 
hid out, have you? That rube cop won’t stand for a drop. 
He’s one of those boneheads who’ll stick to a rule if it kills 
him.” 

“Alas, no. And pray what unhappy chance brings you 
here, my friend?” 


All Tried to Talk at Once 
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“Nix on that—I had a dandy time. I’m in for bein’ 
drunk, same as you, I reckon. Ever been in before?”’ 

“‘T have not,” I answered decidedly. 

“Then you'll get off easy,” he said with a regretful sigh. 
“Tt’s fierce when you’re up for the sixth or seventh time. 
Yes, sirree—makes it mighty hard to explain satisfactory.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

There was a short silence. 
observe: 

“No use tryin’ to buy ol’ Crow off, though. He’s just 
got enough sense to be honest, and that’s all. I done 
offered him two dollars and he turned it down.” 

The information effectually blighted my sole hope and 
I groaned aloud. 

“‘What’s the matter?” inquired the voice. ‘“‘Sick?”’ 

“My wife!” I murmured despairingly. “ What will she 
think? How can she bear up when 4 

“Pshaw! She’ll get used to it,’”’ he told me consolingly. 

“But she is in delicate health. There is no saying what 
may happen, unless I return to her—I must return! I 
must return, I tell 
you.” 

My intense ear- 
nestness stirred his 
sympathy. 

“That’s bad,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s the 
hell of drinkin’, ain’t 
it? The women and 
children have to pay 
fomuus 

Another silence; 
he seemed to be 
musing. 

“Tf it hadn’t of 
been for my drinkin’,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘maybe 
she’d never have left 
me. Poor ol’ Eva! 
She sure stood for a 
lot. She was a 
mighty fine woman, 
too, pardner—most 
as tall as me, and 
weighed two hun- 
dred and seventeen 
pounds.” 

His tone betrayed 
such poignant grief 
that I endeavored to 
console him. 

“Tt must have 
been a heavy loss,” 
I remarked. 

He pondered a 
minute, and then the 
strange creature re- 
plied: 

“Say, if I thought 
you were tryin’ to kid 
me I’d take a punch 
at you if it was the 
last act of my life.” 

Hugely surprised 
and mystified, I hast- 
ily disclaimed any 
intent tooffend. My 
fellow prisoner was 
easily appeased. 

“That’s all right. Say, I’d like to get a squint at you. 
Got a match?” 

A careful search discovered the remnant of one in a 
corner of my waistcoat pocket. 

“Light her and let’s get a peek at each other.” 

Nothing loath I cautiously struck the match. As it 
flared, my eyes fell on a huge rat on the floor near the bars 
that separated us, and the sight so startled me that I 
dropped the light. 

The rodent scurried off. 

“Holy Jemima!” burst from my companion. “ Did you 
ever see such a whopper?” 

What came over me I cannot tell you, m’sieu, but a spirit 
of perversity prompted me to reply, even in that hour of 
uncertainty and gloom: 

“What whopper?” 

Yes, my friend; a little devil of mischief whispered to 
me to deny the rat’s existence. 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t see him too?” he 
demanded excitedly. 

“See what?” 

“Why, that big rat.” 

I laughed. 

“Lie down, my good fellow, and sleep. You will feel 
better for it.” 

A period of tense quiet succeeded my words. Then my 
neighbor stirred uneasily and spoke: 

“Pshaw! I was only foolin’ you, pardner. There wasn’t 
any rat there.” 


Then he was moved to 
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Was he not droll? After that he said no more, but fell to 
brooding, leaving me to meditate upon the unfortunate 
plight in which I had landed. 

My meditations were of the most harrowing. Here was 
I, Henri Giraud, cooped up in a dirty country jail on a 
charge of which I was as innocent as a newborn babe. I 
could not even communicate with my friends. No; I must 
wait upon the convenience of a clownish justice of the 
peace, and all because of the dense stupidity of a rural 
constable. It was maddening. A prisoner far from home 
on the very day of all days that I ought to be there! And 
what might not the baffled Blackhanders be doing? I 
groaned again in anguish of soul. 

“Tf it made me feel as bad as you do I’d sign the 
pledge,”’ said my companion irritably. 

My worries were too great for me to heed his taunt. 
I began to pace up and down my cell, up and down and 
across, over and over again, waiting for evening and Judge 
Haven. 

The hours dragged by. My neighbor sulked. He seemed 
harassed and fretful, snapping at me whenever I ventured 
a remark. 

“Tf he ever gets out of this,’ he remarked solemnly, 
“your Uncle Dudley is going on the wagon for keeps. Hear 
me in there? For keeps!” 

At last we heard steps, and the front door opened. The 
marshal entered. He lighted the gas and we perceived that 
he carried a pail, a loaf of bread and two tin cups. The 
head of a monkey wrench protruded from a pocket of 
his coat. 

M’sieu, the sight of him drove me to frenzy; he looked 
so stolid and stupid and stubborn; and he was the author 
of my woes. I would willingly have throttled him. 

““Dinnertime,”’ he announced, setting down the pail. 
“Always on the dot.”’ 

So he was about to feed us, to ladle out the thick soup 
as one might feed a hog. My gorge rose. And on the 
instant an inspiration came to me. 

With Henri Giraud, m’sieu, to dis- 
cern a crisis is to seize it. “‘ Now or 
never!” is his motto in every pinch. 
If I were to return to my home at all 
that day, if I were to reach my wife’s 
side in time, prompt and vigorous 
action was imperative. I trembled, 
but it was the ague of eagerness and 
not of fear. 

The marshal approached my cell. 

“Hello!”” he ejaculated when he 
perceived me stretched on the straw. 
““What’s the trouble here?” 

A moan was my only answer. 

“Sick, hey? Want anything to 
eat?” 

“On the contrary,” I groaned. 

It was plain that he was alarmed. 
He unlocked the door and came in. 
My neighbor was watching ussilently. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about 
this before?’”’ continued the marshal. 
“Where does it hurt?” 

Again I emitted a sound of agony. 
He knelt beside me. 

“So!” I hissed, and was on him 
like a wildeat. 

Aye, m’sieu, I was up like a steel 
spring and grappling with J. B. Crow 
before he could winkan eyelash. The 
cup of soup clattered on the floor as I hurled my 
body against his with all my force, overturning 
him ignominiously. His huge arms encircled 
me, but I was undaunted. With the fury of a 
demon I buried my fingers in his heavy thatch 
of hair and tugged for dear life. He uttered a 
bellow of pain and rage. 

But the scoundrel proved a veritable giant. 
He possessed prodigious strength, a surpassing 
agility. Despite my best endeavors and the 
exquisite agony I caused him by the vicious tugs 
at his hair, he rolled me over with ease and 
straddled my body withhis greatlegs. Thatac- 
complished, he reached for the monkey wrench 
to deliver a finishing stroke. I shut my eyes. 

But the blow never fell. No, my friend; in that moment 
of peril heaven intervened to save me. A hand reached 
through the bars. It grasped the wrench, tore it loose, 
and brought it down with a smack on my assailant’s poll. 
The marshal gave a grunt and collapsed on top of me like 
a sack of meal. 

I sprang up. 

“Ah, m’sieu, how can I ever repay you? For what you 
have done, Henri Giraud will be eternally your debtor.” 

“Ssh!” cautioned my neighbor, peering in at the limp 
figure. “‘Gee, I hope I didn’t hurt him bad! But it was 
comin’ to ol’ Crow. He’s been pickin’ on me altogether 
too much.” 

“Come. 
him here.” 


Let us fly. We will lock the door and leave 


““M’sieu,’’? I Besought Him, % 
“I Entreat You to Point in Another Direction. It Makes Me Nervous’’ 
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“Uh-huh! No use me skippin’ out.- I live here and 
can’t leave. You go alone.” 

“But the consequences!” I exclaimed. ‘Think of 
them. They will punish you for aiding me to escape.” 

“Shucks, no!” he replied confidently. ‘‘J. B. never 
knowed what hit him. He’ll think you did it, and when 
he comes to it’s like he’ll let me out for tendin’ to him. 
No; I’ll stay. But you beat it.” 

I did not delay further. Bidding my chivalrous com- 
panion a hasty adieu I rushed from the jail. 

The street was empty when I issued ’on the sidewalk. 
Evidently the villagers were at theirnoonday repast. What 
now? I stood there blinking, blinded by the sunshine 
after the murk of the cells, and uncertain which way to 
turn. Then I recognized the road down which we had 
come and eagerly set out on it. 

As I was passing a cottage on the outskirts of the hamlet 
my eye fell on a bicycle leaning against the yard fence. 
Eureka! The very thing! Often in my youth had I 
pedaled the country highways, anon engaging in contests 
of speed, from which I invariably emerged the victor. 

I did not hesitate. The machine was the property of 
another, but my need was the greater and I could probably 
recompense the owner at a later time to his complete satis- 
faction. So I seized the handlebars and ran it into the road. 

Damn! How heavy it was! Never had I pushed one so 
cumbersome, but there was no time to think of that now. 
The owner might put in an appearance at any moment. 
I took a short run, vaulted into the saddle and began to 
treadle furiously. 

There was something wrong. The machine continued 
down a grade under the impetus I had given it, but the 
pedals did not respond as they ought to have done. I 
could feel that they were not communicating volition to 
the wheels at all. 

This suspicion had barely crossed my mind when a 
sudden terrific popping and vibration made the hair lift 
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on my scalp. M/’sieu, it was so abrupt and unexpected 
that I almost toppled off from fright. And then, before I 
realized it, we were gliding forward at a smart rate. 

Yes, my friend; we were taking a stretch of hill as 
though the elevation did not exist, and yet my feet re- 
mained idle on the pedals. Ina flash the truth was revealed 
to me. It was not a bicycle; by a mischance I had 
mounted a motorcycle, and through a still greater one I 
had started it. And now it was running away with me at 
forty miles an hour and I was powerless to regulate or 
stop it. 4 

“Help!” I shouted, frantic with apprehension. “A moi, 
somebody! Catch him!” 

But there was none to hear my call. Quickly realizing 
this, my natural intrepidity asserted itself; I calmly 
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considered the situation. I was headed toward th 
fifty miles an hour, which would presently be ing 
sixty, if I were any judge. The demon under me { 
and panted, quivering with devilish joy. I ‘grit 
handles hard. The stronger I gripped, the faster : 
machine. It seemed to be alive, to summon great 
each minute. , 

“Eh bien!”’ I said grimly. ‘‘I can go as fast as y 

Yes, my friend; I was headed toward the city 
I wished to go, and, though my rate of progress - 
siderably greater than I desired and I had no con 
it, at least I could steer. For the rest I must try: 
kindly Providence that has never failed me. 

Thus reconciled to my plight, my feelings ca 
became cool, resourceful, calculating. There y; 
stone I did not see, not a curve whose difficult 
not accurately calculate. And, as we ate up ¢ 
without mishap, hope returned. ; 

On the heels of hope came exhilaration. M 
soared. It was impossible for them not to respon 
mad intoxication of cleaving space like an arrow, 
taking chances and conquering them. 

“Huzza!! Vive l’automobilisme! Huzza!! Huzz 

To my intense amazement I found myself s 
The machine responded by darting round a ber 
appalling angle—and there ahead of me, occup; 
entire middle of the road, was a motor car, traveling 
cityward. Perhaps there was space on either sid 
experienced rider to pass, but I knew I could not 
it. At a careful gait, perhaps; hurtling forward 
miles an hour, the attempt spelled disaster. ; 

I hallooed with might and main. Then I de 
rubber bulb and squeezed it. A horn honked. Tt 
of the car glanced back and leisurely turned out, g 
a scant twelve inches more margin. 

But it was enough. I took the left side like ; 
he seemed standing still when I passed. Even in 
tremity I did not forget the politeness due his court 
turned my head and shrieked “‘Thanks!” Then 
nized him. It was Steve, my own chauffeur, r 
home as I had ordered. 

He cast one startled look at me and leaned | 
To my ears came the roar of his engine; the gallai 
had thrown her wide open, as he termed it, and w: 
pursuit. 

Hélas, there was not a chance. A crane, my fri 
as good prospects of catching a swallow as had the 
Steve of overhauling his employer. 

It couldn’t be done. I gained on him every y: 
now the city lay before me. Also, the road was 
down grade. 

Through the suburbs like a streak of light and 
broad thoroughfare that leads to the Bluff; a traft 
on a horse waved his arm and yelled, but I could n 
to bandy words with him. He saw a blur, heard a 
that was all. I was gone, dodging round motor 
missing a lady pedestrian by a hair, shaving the o 
of a delivery wagon, whose driver inquired ‘Wha 
And now I was approaching the exclusive re: 
section where we reside. Steve had long since b 
tanced. 

My friend, the prodigies of steering that I perfc 
this flight can be but dimly comprehended. The d 
I displayed was little short of marvelous. Ag 
again I threaded my way through traffic at a cor 
not once did I bump. Here twisting to avoid a nu 
a perambulator, there shooting off at a tangent t 
a misguided dog that sought to harry me. Trul 
magnificent! A roar of plaudits broke out as I s 
The generous souls were so moved by my daring tl 
wished to reward me. 

“Come back till we give you something 
shouted. | 
Next I espied my own house and a great fe 
from my heart; the Blackhanders had not yet' 
revenge on it. | 
The doctor’s car stood at the curb and on t 
walk was a man. I cried to him. He peeret 
“Hi, Henree, stop!” he bawled, red in t! 
Was it nota foolish adjuration, m’sieu? Wh 
you, did he think I had in mind when I whizz' 

lessly past with no other response than one a 

look of appeal? 

“Come back!” he yelped, beginning to run. 
Henree—for my sake!”’ 

And then he, too, faded in the distance. M. 
seethed at his words; did he suppose for a momé 
I would not stop for my own sake? PY 

But more pressing matters claimed my attention 
rapidly nearing the city limits and must inevitably 
into the country on the other side unless I cont! 
halt. Ahead of me was a long, steep hill with unt 
sides, and descending it a furniture van that con 
filled the road. Behind I could hear the popping ‘ 
motorcycles; pursuit was on with a vengeance. 

‘Now or never, Henri!’ I murmured, drawing 
breath. “I must either run into this van or fall of 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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ORE and more folks begun to talk about 
us and our place since we got to be alder- 
man. Of course more and more people 
n to come in and visit with us now; but not 
rom Millionaire Row, though, if I do say it, 
ad the best-looking place now in the whole row 
uses. It was one of Bonnie Bell’s ideas to make 
them sunken gardens, which she said was always 
in Italy. . 
I] tell you,” says she; ‘‘we’ll build our sunken 
en right on along Old Man Wisner’s wall. How 
d it do to plant a few ivy vines to run up the side 
ie wall, dad?”’ she ast her pa. 
Why, all right,” says he; “but 
be mighty careful not to plant 
olive branches.” 
Bonnie Bell and me we was 
quite a while making plans for 
here sunken garden. We read 
he books we could find; still, 
wasn’t happy. 
need some skilled gardener in 
’ says she; ‘‘them Dutch at the 
are no good at all. I wonder 
e the Wisners’ gardener went.”’ 
That fellow wasn’t so much,” 
I to Bonnie Bell. 
What makes you say that, 
y?”’ says she. 
Well, I heard him talking one 
jing and I didn’t like it. For \ ° 
matter, I didn’t like the way he \\ 
od about you neither. I told \; 
we couldn’t have nothing to do 
the lower classes—let alone 
. when we’re alderman, we 
in’t do that. He was fired and 
ight to of been.” 
Tow did you come to know all 
Curly?” says she. 
‘heard him down at the boathouse talk- 
oOld Lady Wisner. I think we’re mighty 
shut of the whole bunch of them—though 
| say he was learning to rope all right, 
I could of made a cowhand out of him 
1 had time.” 
What did she say, Curly?” she ast me 
. “Did Old Lady Wisner really talk 
it us?” 
Yes, she did. She thought you was a hired girl. And 
says We Was can-nye, and he wasn’t to mix with us. 
-nye—what is can-nye, Bonnie?” says I. 
le got red in the face and was shore mad at something. 
Can-nye, eh!’”’ says she. “‘Can-nye! So that’s what 
thinks we are.” 
Well, that was before we was alderman,” says I. 
aybe they think different now, whatever can-nye is. 
it is it anyway?” 
[t means something common, vulgar and low down, 
y,” says she. 
That wasn’t no bouquet, then, was it?” says I. “Well, 
in’t think so then, though I never heard it called to 
ody in my life. I made it plain, though, to that hired 
) that he didn’t have no chance to break into our 
se, 
Did he want to come over, Curly?” she ast. 
Crazy to! He wanted to get a look in our ranch room. 
id you he was hankering to be a cowpuncher.” 
Well, why didn’t you bring him over if he was trying 
arn things you could teach him?” 
What! Me bring him in our place? I reckon not! 
’ look here, kid,” says I, “you don’t half know how 
-looking you are.” 
Um not,” says she. “TI got a freckle right on my nose. 
on’t come off neither.” 
Well, maybe one freckle or so,” says I; “but that don’t 
off your looks altogether. Let me tell you, when it 
es to common people like him talking your name out 
ublie, why, it don’t go!” says I. “Besides, another 
g”—I went on talking to her right plain. “Look at 
money you’ll come into sometime! He has got to show 
plenty what right he had to say you was wonderfully 
itiful. You are, kid—but what business was it of his?” 
He has been gone four months and eight days,’’ says 
thoughtful, and some red. 
ae oe he has? Do you keep a calendar 
ne ope ah thinking,” says she, ‘that if he was 
Thalieoal i about me sunken garden.” 
e to think of it hee wou dn tit?” saysI. ‘But then, 
wud , he wasn’t in favor of that fence hisself. 
as right free-spoken;_ Ill say that for him.” 


“He didn’t like 
that fence idea?”’ 

“Of course he didn’t. 
He knew it wasn’t right.”’ 

“Well,” says she, “I’m 
going to plant ivy on it. 
If it runs over the top of 
the wall and hangs down 
on their side I’m not going 
to try to stop it.” 

Now, why she said that 
I never could figure out at 
all. I suppose women is 
peacefuller than men. 

The folks in the ward where we live at they allowed their 
new alderman was on the square. I reckon it must of been 
them freckles. There ain’t no way of beating a man in 
politics that has freckles and that can carry his liquor. So 
by and by all the papers come out and begun to say maybe 
Mr. John William Wright would be a candidate for treas- 
urer next election. That is about as high as you can get in 
city politics. Treasurers make a heap more than their 
salaries usual in any large town. The people don’t seem 
to mind it neither. 

Times out on the range wasn’t so good now as they 
might of been. Them high benches along the mountains 
never was made for farming. The new settlers that had 
come in under our old patents, through this here Yellow 
Bull Colonization and Improvement Company, they was 
shore having hard sledding along of their having believed 
everything they seen in the papers. They’d allowed they 
was going into the Promised Land. It was—but it wasn’t 
nothing else but a promise. 

It was Old Man Wisner’s fault really. Though, after his 
usual way in side lines, he never showed his hand, he was 
deep in that company hisself. It was him now that had 
to hold the thing together. The settlers got sore and some 
of them quit, and most of them didn’t pay their second or 
third payments. 

Of course that didn’t make no difference, so far as we 
was concerned, for the Yellow Bull Colonization and Im- 
provement Company had to make their deferred pay- 
ments just the sameto us. But when the company’s money 
run out, and they had to assess the stockholders, some of the 
stockholders got almighty cold feet. 

“Well, Colonel,” says I, ‘I reckon we'll get back our 
ranch some of these days, won’t we? I shore wish we 


“would.” 


“So do I, Curly; but I’m afraid not,” says he. 

“Why not?” I ast him. 

“Well, it’s Old Man Wisner—that’s the reason,” says 
he. ‘‘You see, it’s his money that they are working with 
now,” says he. ‘Their new ditch has cost them more than 
four times what the engineer said it would—a ditch always 
does. They’ve been wasting the water, like grangers 
always do, and they’re fighting among theirselves. These 
States people has to learn how to farm all over again when 


“She Thought You Was a Hired Girl. 
Was Can:nye, and He Wasn't to Mix With Us’’ 
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they go out into thatsort of country. As to them 
pore stockholders, Ireckon you could buy them out 
right cheap; but, cheap or not, Old Man Wisner’s 
in more than he ever thought he’d be,”’ says he. 
““Ain’t you going to let the old man off on 
none of them deferred payments?” says I, grin- 
ning. 
“T am, of course, Curly,” says he, solemn. 
“Seeing what he has done to us, I’m just hanker- 
ing for some chance 
, of doing him a kind- 
JK ness!” says he. 

p I begun to believe 
that before this here 
game wasall played 
. there’d be some fur 
flying between 
them two old hes, 
neither of which 
was easy to make 

quit. 


, 


ge XII 
ONNIE BELL 


she was busy, 
after her little 
ways, fixing her 
garden or laying 
out her flower beds, 
or reading, or 
studying about pic- 
tures. She drove 
her electric brough- 
am a good deal, 
riding round. 

She was riding along one day in the park below our 
house when she seen a girl go riding by, with some others 
and a young man or two, on horseback, bouncing along 
bumpety-bump, rising up every jump as though the saddle 
hurt ’em. One of the girls was on a mean horse, but she 
was going pretty well and didn’t seem to mind it. But this 
horse he taken a scare at a automobile that was letting off 
steam, and, first thing you know, up went the horse in 
front and the girl got a fall. 

There wasn’t any of them very good riders, and this 
horse, being a bad actor, scared the others. They all bolted 
off, not seeming to know that this girl had fell off. She lit 
on her head. 

Bonnie Bell seen all this happen, and she gets out of her 
car on the keen lope and runs over to where the girl is and 
picks her up. Her and a policeman took her in Bonnie 
Bell’s brougham. She didn’t know nothing yet, being 
jolted some on the head. 

Now that girl was pretty as a picture herself, with light 
hair and blue eyes, and kind of a big mouth. She was smil- 
ing even when she didn’t know a thing. She was always 
smiling. She was dressed like she had lots of money; and 
she was fixed for riding—boots and some sort of pants. 

Bonnie Bell couldn’t bring her to and she concludes to 
take her home to our house. First thing I know, there she 
was outside, hollering for me. 

“Come here quick, Curly!”’ says she. 
carry her into the house.” 

So I helped her. The girl still had her quirt in her hand 
and she was kind of white. 

““Who is she, Bonnie Bell?”’ says I; and she says she 
didn’t know, and tells me to go and get a doctor. 

But while I was getting William to telephone—I couldn’t 
use them things much myself—the girl comes to, all right; 
and she sets up and rubs her haid. 

“Oh, what do you know about that!” says she. ‘‘He 
got me off. I thank youso much. Which way did he go?”’ 
she ast. 

“He was headed to the riding-school barn,’’ says Bonnie 
Bell, “‘the last I saw of him. Your friends were all going 
the same way. So I thought the best thing I could do was 
to bring you here till you felt better.” 

I don’t reckon the girl was hurt bad, she being young; 
and such girls is tough. 

“Well,” says she, “‘it certainly was nice of you. And 
how am I to thank you?” She kissed Bonnie Bell then for 
luck. ‘‘ You’re nice,” says she, “‘and I like you.” 

Bonnie Bell, if you’ll believe me, was kind of timid and 
seared, with it being so long since any woman had said a 
kind word to her. She didn’t hardly know what to say at 
first, till the girl kissed her again. 

“T am Katherine Kimberly,” says she. “We live just 
above the park. Where is this?” 

“This is just above the park too,’”’ says Bonnie Bell— 
“on the boulevard. This is Mr. John William Wright’s 
place,’ says she, “‘and I’m Miss Wright. Can I serve 
some tea to you?” So she calls William. 


And She Says We 


“Come help me 
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When William brings in the tea them two set up and 
begun to talk right sociable. This here Kimberly girl she 
rubbed her haid once in a while, but she wasn’t hurt much 
along of having so much hair to fall on her haid with. The 
tea fixed her all right. 

“T hit my coco a jolt!’’ says she. “‘Gee! I was going 
some. I’ll never ride that long-legged old giraffe again; 
he’s nothing but a dog after all—not that I’m afraid, but 
I don’t like him,” says she. ‘‘Do you ride?” 

“Would you like to come and see my horses?” says 
Bonnie Bell. “If you like horses 8 

“Do I like them? I’m crazy over them! 
ride?” 

“Oh, some,” says Bornie Bell. ‘Curly says I can.” 

“Curly?’”’ And she looks at me. 

“‘He’s our foreman,” says Bonnie Bell. ‘‘Talk to him if 
you want to know about riding—he’s a rider.” 

“T was oncet, ma’am,”’ says I, ‘‘but not no more. I 
wouldn’t get on a mean horse now for a thousand dollars. 


Can you 


I’m scared of horses, ma’am; but she ain’t’’—meaning. 


Bonnie Bell. ‘She still thinks she can ride any of ’em.”’ 

“Yes,” says Bonnie Bell; ‘and, as far as that goes, if I 
could get you to come with me I would always ride a horse 
and not go in a car or boat.”’ 

“Boat?” says Miss Kimberly. ‘Oh, of course you have 
7em too.” 

“Come down,”’ says Bonnie Bell, ““and you and I can 
look at my horses and boats andthings. AfterthatI’ll take 
you home.”’ 

“Oh, may I go?”’ says this Katherine girl. ‘‘ You see, I 
suppose I must get home before they tell mommah.” 

Well, she hadn’t more than got out on our porch than 
she knew in a minute where she was. This was where she 
showed she was a lady born and a good girl too. She never 
let on beyond that first look—she seen she had been 
brought into the house of us can-nyes. This was the house 
with the wall, where.nobody of the Row ever went. 

“How lovely it is!”’ says she. “Do you know you have 
the nicest place on this whole street? It’s tasteful. I like 
this little sunken garden—it’s a dear! And see how the ivy 
grows on the wall! And over there’s the boathouse. May 
I see your things?”’ 

Now what she said last wasn’t any bluff. It was just the 
girl in her talking to another girl. I seen Bonnie Bell give 
her another look, kind of asking like—she herself was free 
and friendly every way; but she hadn’t 
been used to this right along lately. So 
she looks at this Katherine Kimberly 
right close for about half a second, till 
she seen she was on the square. 

Then this Kimberly girl puts her arm 
round Bonnie Bell. That was the way 
them two went down to the boathouse— 
their arms around one 
another. When they come 
back, in about ten minutes 
or so, they was talking so fast 
neither one of them could of 
heard what the other was say- 
ing. 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ says 
Katherine after a little. “I 
must be going home. It isn’t 
far, you know.” 

“Yes; | know,” says Bonnie 
Bell, quiet. 

“And you said you’d take 
me home in your car.” 

“Do you want me to?” 
says Bonnie Bell, kind of | | 
funny. 

“T wish you would—if you 
will. Of course I could walk.”’ 

“Does your haid hurt 
now?’ ast Bonnie Bell. 

The girl looked at her 
straight. Then I knew she was 
on the square. 

“No, it don’t,” says she; “but % 
I’dlikeit if you wouldtakemehome { \ 
in your car,” says she. “Iwant you \ 
to come in and meet my mommah. i 
We want to come down here if you’ll 
let us, all of us. Will you let us? 
Will you let us, Bonnie?”’ says she. 

Now, ain’t it funny how much can 
happen quiet and easy? JI expect 
more had happened for Bonnie Bell 
this last hour or so than had in a 
whole year before—and all by acci- 
dent, like most good things comes to 
us. Not a woman in that block had 
ever called on Bonnie Bell, and it 
didn’t look like they ever would. We 
wasn’t on the map—even me, that 
ain’t got any brains at all, knew that. 

And yet I could tell that if Bonnie 
Bell Wright drove along the front of 


The Girl Still 


Had Her Quirt in Her Hand and She Was Kind of White 
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that block with Katherine Kimberly in her car, and they 
got off at the Kimberlys’ and went in—and if the Kimberlys 
come up to our house too—why, then I knew we was on 
the map. I don’t think Bonnie Bell cared. What was in 
her heart was mostly gladness at meeting some girl friend 
she could talk to right free. 

Of course, living there so long, I couldn’t help knowing 
some of the things along the Row. I knew there was a sort 
of a fight there as to which was the queen of Millionaire 


Row, which was the same as being the queen of the society . 


of this here city of Chicago. Either it was this Mrs. Henry 
D. Kimberly or else it was Mrs. David Abraham Wisner. 
The Kimberlys was in wholesale leather, while the Wisners 
was in wholesale beef and pork, and them things. Most 
everybody in the Row, it seemed to me, had something to 
do with a cow, one shape or another, except us—which, 
dealing with cows on the hoof, might of been said to be at 
the bottom of the whole game. But that ain’t respectable, 
like I told you. Sausage or hides or leather is better— 
especial if wholesale. 

Bonnie Bell was quiet. She taken up the collar of this 
Katherine girl and looks at the little pin she wore on it. 

“What year was yours?” says she. 

“Last June,” says Katherine. 

Then I seen they was both scholars of that same Old 
Man Smith, where Bonnie Bell had went to school. They 
had on some sort of pins so they knew each other, like 
Masons. Not having nothing better to do, they kissed 
each other again. 

By the time Bonnie Bell had drove over to the Kimberlys’ 
house folks had found Katherine’s horse, but not her; so 
her ma was scared silly, natural enough. When she seen 
her long-lost daughter coming with Bonnie Bell, both of 
them able to walk and talk, she was right glad, and fell on 
the necks of both of them, weeping some. 

“‘And who is this young lady,” says she, meaning Bonnie 
Bell, ‘‘who has been so kind as to bring you home?”’ 

And she smiled at Bonnie Bell, her being the second 
woman to do that in Chicago in two years. You see, if a 
girl is handsome, women mostly hate her; the men don’t— 
which is why. 

“This is our neighbor, Miss Wright, mommah,”’ says 
Katherine. ‘They live just below us a little way.” 

She got red in the face then, for everybody on the street 
there knew about us and the high fence; yet nobody knew 

us personal. But Katherine’s ma 

—— was different from most of these 

\ other people. Besides, you only 

needed one good look at Bonnie 

Bell to see that she wasn’t any 
common folks. 

“She left Smith’s the year before 
I went in, mommah,” says Kath- 
erine, ‘‘and she’s in 
my sororyety; and 
she’s been here ever 
since they built 
their fine house; 
and she’sa dear and 
I love her.”” Kath- 
erine had a way of 
talking all in one 
breath, like a 
sprinter running a 
hundred yards flat. 
“T want you to love 
her too,”’ says she 
to her ma. 

And then Old 
Lady Kimberly she 
taken Bonnie Bell 
in her arms and 
kissed her some 
more; and the kid, 
like enough, come 
near to spilling over 
then. 

“Come right in 
and have a cup of 
tea,” says Mrs. 
Kimberly. 

So they went 
back into the 
house, and the 
Kimberlys’ sad 
man, which was 

named William, too, 
brought them some 
tea. They didn’t need 
it none, because they 
was full of it already; 
but women can hold 
plenty of tea. When 
they was drinking 
that and, like enough, 
all three of them talk- 
ing at once, Katherine 
tells her ma all about 


how she got threw from her horse, and how Bonnie | 
saved her life and carried her home and took care of her 
now brought her back. * 

“Mommah, their place is lovely,” says she. “They 
all sorts of nice things and they’re nice and we're gc 
to call as soon as Bonnie Bell will let us.” Katherine. 
built without no commas. 

“Yes, indeed,” says her ma, who was going to back. 
play her girl made. 

“Bonnie Bell,”’ says she—“‘that is a odd name an 
very pretty one.” 

Bonnie Bell laughed at that. ; 

“Tt’s one my dad gave me,” says she. “My real n: 
is Mary Isabel. My dad always called me Bonnie B 
and so did Curly.” . 

“Curly?” says the old lady, not knowing who t 
was—me. ; 

“Oh, Curly’s a dear,” says Katherine then. “He 
cowboy, or was when he was younger; but he isn’t yor 
now. And he can ride any sort of horse living, and 7 
things—I think he must be the stableman.” __ 

“Indeed he isn’t,”’ says Bonnie Bell. ‘“He’s our f; 
man.” e 

They didn’t know what that was, being city people; 
she told them. Them Kimberlys couldn’t see why t! 
took me to the city when they didn’t have no cows. 
reckon they must of talked of me and Old Man Wri 
plenty—you see, Bonnie Bell told me of it like it happen 
She told me what Katherine’s ma wore and what 4] 
William looked like, and what sort of pictures was on 
walls. Womanfolks can see more than a man and rem 
ber it better. 

Well, sir, it wasn’t any more than a week before | 
Lady Kimberly drove up to our house in her car; and 
come right up the walk herself and didn’t send in an; 
them little cards that says ‘‘Tag; you’re It.” 

She come into our parlor, and our William went out; 
got Bonnie Bell for her, and them two must of ha 
regular visit, because Katherine’s ma insisted on seeing: 
ranch room, which pleased her mighty much. She said 
certainly was going to bring her husband over, because 
would be crazy over it. 

“Tell me,” says she—‘“‘when can we come?” 

“Why,” says Bonnie Bell, ‘‘in a real ranch there is 
a time of the day or night when you can’t come and 
welcome. Everybody’s welcome at a ranch, you kno 

Old Lady Kimberly, she seemed kind of thoughtful o 
that; but she didn’t say nothing about being slow starti 
Says she: : 

“Tf you’d let us come we’d all be so glad to come and 
in your ranch room—it’s new to us and we likeit. I kn 
my husband would like it very much. As for Katheri 
I don’t think I’ll be able to keep her away after this.” 

Well, that afternoon, late, Katherine calls up on - 
telephone again—about the eighth time she had alre< 
that day—and she ast might her pa and ma and her co 
over that evening to see our ranch room. Of course Bon 
Bell told them to come. 

“Well, what do you know, Curly?” says she to 1 
“This ain’t according to Hoyle. Mrs. Kimberly ought 
of waited till I returned her call, and till maybe one or 
other of us had invited the other to a reception, or t 
dinner or something.” 

“‘What’s a reception?” says I. | 

“Something we never had yet, Curly,” says she. “ 
a place where people ain’t happy; but there’s plenty 
"em. Maybe to-night is the closest we’ve come to it.” 

Well, they all came that night, all three of “em—tw 
in one day, which was going pretty strong; and, | 
enough, something they hadn’t ever done before in all th 
lives. Be | 

“No you don’t!” says Mrs. Kimberly when Bonnie 
was going to take ’em into the parlor. ‘‘ We’re going 
into the ranch room and sit there, all of us—mayn’t ° 
please?”’ | 

So they come in and Old Man Kimberly he wall 
around and looked through the place; and he was lik 
kid. 

“By golly, Wright,” says he, “I didn’t know a aldern 
could have as much sense as this,” says he. “This is” 
real goods,” says he—‘‘you can set down in one of th 
chairs and not break its laigs off. And here’s toba’ 
handy, and matches all over the place. Now over in 
club all you get is a place to smoke and a big chair, TK 
fireplace to look into. Ain’t a city a cold old place, J 
Wright?” says he. 

“Well, you see,” says Old Man Wright by and by 
“‘you see, folks get to be pretty busy with one ae 
another. I know they all mean right well,” says he, "| 
they get so busy in a town like this they don’t have ti 
for anything.” 
. That was about all that ever was said about our EA 
neighbors on our street. Nobody apologized for not A 
ing done this or that. We had just fell in like we ‘d alwi 
been doing that way. 

“Well, Alderman,” says Old Man Kimberly aftel 
time, ‘‘you certainly know how to live. I’m going to 
in here every day or so, evenings, because I can't 8¢ 


op. 


at the club without calling a boy, and here you can 
sach out and get plenty.” 

yme in as often as you like, neighbor,” says my boss; 

2 fills his own pipe and passes the fine-cut. 

jetimes I think, after all, folks is a good deal alike 

, and what makes good in one place will in another. 
ed these people like we was all out on the Yellow 

‘and here was Old Man Kimberly feeling better than 
1 in two years, and all of ’em glad to come back to 

ace. Which all happened right soon—and because 
m two girls. ; } 

ell,” says Katherine’s pa after a while, “if I had to 
» [ believe I’d rather be a ranchman out West than 
ing in the world. Tell me—what made you sell out 

ome East to live?” 

‘ell,” says my boss, kind of smiling crooked, “‘we 
East to get some of the Better Things of life.” 
xy looked then, both of ’em, over at the two 

girls on the sofa. They was so busy talking 

lidn’t know anybody was looking at’em. When 

is all quiet they both spoke out right at the 

time. “I got mine at Madeleine’s,’”’ Katherine 

aying; and Bonnie Bell says: “We fry ours 

ter.” The Lord only knows what they’d been 

g about; but it didn’t make no difference. 

ll, anyways, we all had quite 
time, setting there in our ranch 

_ with the smoky mantelpiece 

he old tables and chairs, and 

ofa covered with a hide, where 

wo girls was setting. 

and by they all got up and said 

had to go home. 

1 Man Kimberly he held out his 
to my boss, and they shook 

3 quite a while together, not say- 

ery much. 

Vill you come over some eve- 

'” he ast Old Man Wright. 

d he says: 

hore!” 

out then Katherine’s ma was 

ig Bonnie Bell some more—she 

ed never to get tired of kissing 

ie Bell. Then them two girls they 

3 off to the front door, their arms 

id each other. Iseen ’em stand- 

aere under the light. By and by 

erine picks up Bonnie Bell’s 
and looks it over, and there 

’t no rings on it. 

re you engaged yet, Bonnie?”’ 

ist. 

mnie Bell kind of blushed at 


Yo,” says she. “Are you?” 
Yo. Mommah says I’m too 
ig,’ says she; “‘but then ——” 


(es,” says Bonnie Bell; “‘but 
” 


d Man Wright he turns to me 
‘ they’d all went away. 

Vell, Curly,” says he, thoughtful, “I reckon 
2 coming on.’ 

Yes,” says I; “‘but then ——” 


XIII 


‘HEN they all went home us three set quite a 
while in our ranch room, looking at the fire. 
asn’t winter yet, but sometimes we lit the fire - 
e fireplace. Old Man Wright he seemed to be 
king of something, ortryingto. Atlast he says: 
sis, go get the fine-toothed comb and comb 
 pa’s haid—won’t you, sis?” says he. 

Can’t your barber do that for you?” ast she. 
He does; but no barber can really comb a alderman’s 
soothing,” says he; ‘not like his own kid can. Now 
lerman that’s soothed proper might be induced to do 
st anything, and combing him on his haid is like 
tching a pig along its back with a cob. You try it, kid; 
ree be perductive of a new car or something for you,” 
> then she gets the comb and begins for to comb his 
-Some, and he goes on talking with me. 

vident Old Man Wright had something on his mind; 
was the way he’d got used to think when something 
1 come up. 

a Says he to me after a while, ‘“‘what would you 
na had a chance to buy in the Circle Arrow Ranch 
’ . 

I'd say it was the finest thing in the world,” says I. 
— grangers ain’t got a chance on earth. It takes a 
a for to learn how to understand a cow’s mind,” 


That’s what they call sikeology in Smith,” says Bonnie 


He Says I, “you can’t get no course in cow sikeol- 
no four years; it takes more than that on the range, 


like your pa and me done. They can’t raise nothing out 
there in the Yellow Bull but cows, and they don’t know 
how to raise them. 

“Colonel,” says I, “‘ain’t them deferred payments defer- 
ring all right?” 

“Some,” says he. ‘‘They didn’t pay nothing this year 
yet and it’s way past due. Looks like there might be some 
trouble in there, don’t it?” 

‘Well then,’’ says Bonnie Bell, ‘“‘where does that leave 
us? Look at this place; look at all our expense.’’ She 
stopped combing then. 

“Don’t worry about that,” says her pa. ‘‘We’ve made 
plenty of money other ways than that. For instance, I got 
a offer right now to sell out all our land below here toward 
the park for about three times what we paid for it. The 
Second Calvary Regiment wants 
to put up a barracks, or a armory, 


“~eN 
*‘Wwell, Alderman, You Certainly Know How to Ss _— 
Live. : 


en 
I’m Going to Drop in Here Every Day or So”’ SS 


or something, in there. Also, a French milliner wants a 
place just below here.” 

““What!’’ says Bonnie Bell. “That would ruin the 
whole Row. What do you mean by that?” 

“Huh!” says her pa. ‘‘That’s what they all say. Old 
Man Wisner was crazy when he heard something about 
it—he was going to get out a injunction. I hope he’ll try 
it; for he can’t. Seems like most of the things he’s been 
trying on us he couldn’t make stick.’’ 

“Well, dad, I don’t believe I’d like that barracks on our 
land either. Suppose we all think it over a little bit.” 

‘All right,”’ says he. “There may be other ways of hav- 
ing fun with Dave. I just thought of that one. Oh, well, 
I bought the lot north of them, and I’m thinking of putting 
a Old People’s Home in there,” says he. ‘‘Acrost the street 
from there I’m thinking of putting up a statue of Kaiser 
Wilhelm; some of my constituents they would come then 
Sunday and hold services,” says he, ‘with baskets.” 

“Anything else you got on your mind, Colonel?” I ast 
him. 

‘Well, I just seen a chance to make a little speculation 
in a moving-picture company,” says he. “I didn’t put in 
much—only two, three hundred thousand dollars; but I 
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didn’t know but what it might make some money after a 
while. How would you like to be a actor man in our com- 
pany, Curly?” says he. ‘The worst it could do would be 
to spoil a puncher that never was much good anyhow.” 

“No,” says I; ‘it’s too much like work.” 

““Well, we could make other pictures,’’ says he, smiling 
contented. ‘‘For instance, we could set up two or three 
cameras right across the street from Old Man Wisner’s 
’most any morning. Then when Old Man Wisner come 
out we could take his picture and show him how he looks 
when he has got a grouch. Or we could take a picture of 
the old lady getting in her car or getting out. Neither one 
of ’em has got much girlish figure now. 

“Why, there’s loads of pictures that we could take. If 
you didn’t like to work much riding or anything in the 
movies,” says he, “you could be 
taken leaning kind of careless on our 
gate and looking over the Wisners’ 
fence—for instance, talking to their 
hired man. Don’t you dig 
my haid no more, kid,” says he. 
“T ain’t no bomb-proof, like you 
think.”’ 

“Dad,” says Bonnie Bell, “TI ain’t 
going to comb your haid no more.” 

“Why?” says he. 

“You’re a mean and revengeful old 
man,” says she. “It ain’t right for us 
to treat our neighbors thataway,” 
says she, “‘and I won’t have it.” 

“T’m living up to my laws,” says 
he, calm. “I’ve got to hand Wisner 
what he’s trying to hand to me. You 
know the law that’s been good enough 
for us. That’s the range law.” 

“This ain’t the range,’’ says she. 

“Ain’t it?” says he. “This 
looks like a ranch house some. 
If you’ll run your comb along 
over my dome, too, you'll find, 
unless I’m awful mistaken, 
something like the haid of a 
cowman. Feel with your thumb 
good, Bonnie Bell,’’ says he. 
“See if you can find any soft 
spot in there, like in a melon. 
See if you can find any place 
where it feels like I was going 
to lay down and let any yellow- 
livered son-of-a-gun try to ride 
me, and me not resent it,” says 
he. ‘‘They started this and 
it’s got to be finished—that’s 
the law. Believe me, one way 
or the other, that old whiteface 
over there is going to be a good 
oxen sometime, and he’ll come 
up and feed outen my hand.’’ 

Bonnie Bell she quits comb- 
ing and goes over and sets 
down on the lounge, and don’t 
say nothing; nor me neither. 
We both knew about the old 
man when he started after any- 

body. He was that kind of a sher’f. It didn’t look 
peaceful none to me what might happen now. 
“Lock, stock and barrel?’’ says he to hisself. ‘‘ Lock, 
stock and barrel—that’s the way we done. I dislike 
the color of their hair and eyes. Lock, stock and 
barrel,’ says he, “‘they got to settle! I don’t want no 
truck with Dave Wisner, nor his old lady, nor their ox, 
nor their ass, nor their manservant, nor their maid- 
servant, nor the stranger inside their gates—everything 
north of that fence is hostile to us and everything 
south of it is hostile to them. There’s no crossing.” 

“Their maidservant and their manservant, dad?” says 
Bonnie Bell. “‘Why?” 

“You heard me!”’ 

‘“‘What’s their maidservant or their manservant got to 
do with it, dad?” ast she. She was setting on the lounge 
now, With the fine-tooth comb still in her hand. 

‘‘He’d better not have nothing to do with it,” said Old 
Man Wright. ‘‘Curly, you’re foreman—see to it that not 
one of them crosses the line.” 

‘All right, Colonel,’ says I; “‘orders is orders.” 


XIV 


AR ates was only one thing kept that armory from going 
up right on our flower beds. The weak side of Old Man 
Wright was, he couldn’t help doing anything a woman ast 
him to do. This Katherine girl, one day she comes down 
to our place with the paper’in her hand, and she says to him: 

“Look here, Colonel Wright,’ says she, “‘what’s in the 
paper! Is that true?” 

“Tf it ain’t true,” says he, “it may be before long.” 

“Why, Colonel Wright,” says she, looking at him with 
her eyes wide open—and when she looked at you thataway 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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OVE stories!” the ed- 
TE itors cry. ““Wemust 
have love stories !”’ 

For with love stories 
alone, they feel, can they 
send the hot blood cours- 
ing—at ten or fifteen 
cents a course—through 
the hardened arteries of 
the circulation depart- 
ment. And so we com- 
mercialized authors, 
about whom you may 
read so many harsh 
things in the Sunday 
newspaper interviews, 
draw nearer the 
gold-lined mush 
bowl and lift the 
spoon, dear reader, 
to your panting lips. 
And it’s easy. We 
do it in a series of 
twelve stories—or, 
if our fingers are 
tired, a series of six. 
He—the hero—is 
tall, straight, clean- 


4 


5 limbed. She—the 


lady—has eyes that 
remind you of the 
Mediterranean with the sun upon it. They meet. They 
love. Variety? Oh, plenty of that! They encounter one 
another in a different place each story. Bermuda, Rome, 
California, the Subway. Let’s see—that’s four. Eight 
more stories to write. Quick, boy—the geography! 

This, reader, is a love story. Not one of twelve, or even 
of six; but let that pass. Someone else will look after you 
later on. What worries me is, it’s not the regular kind. 

When I think of Jim Driscoll, my hero, however, I am 
reassured. Handsome he always was—tall, straight, and 
I presume clean-limbed, though the bathing facilities at 
Port St. Vincent were never anything to brag about. As 
for the lady with the Mediterranean eyes, she will be along 
presently. More—there will be two of her. Jim Driscoll 
will hardly look at either of them; he will barely admit they 
exist. ’Way back in his college days he had already begun 
to regard girls with contempt. But don’t let him fool you. 

He is a lover, Driscoll, even when the story begins—a 
truly great lover, who had come to a forgotten corner of 
the world to find his beloved. There by her side he had 
stayed and worshiped, gazing at her soulfully, taking her 
temperature, writing passionate weekly and monthly 
reports about her, lyric effusions in praise of her for the 
popular scientific magazines. 

For she was a voleano named Mount Barnabas, standing 
on a lonely island in the Caribbean, near a bedraggled town 
called Port St. Vincent. 

Thesixth year after Jim Driscoll graduated from Harvard, 
his class, according to custom, published a report in which 
each man described his work in the world; and here again 
Driscoll’s voice was raised ina pean to hislove. Hewrote: 


He Found the House Unoccupied 


It is now two years since I obtained my three-years’ 
leave of absence from the Middle West college where I was 
head of the geology department, to come down here to 
Port St. Vincent and make a permanent record and meas- 
urement of the activities of Mount Barnabas. To say that 
I am enjoying this work is to put it mildly. The island is 
rather wild and lonely, but Barnabas has a beautiful little 
crater that is a constant source of interest. In the two 
years I have been here observing, many phenomena have 
come to my notice. Lack of space prevents my recording 
now any but the most important; however, I cannot 
omit (Here followed several pages of technicalities.) 
My job is sleeping near the pit where the lava boils, 


“Isn't That Old Volcano the Cutest 
Thing You Ever Saw?”’ 
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photographing it, surveying it, measuring temperatures of 
vapor cracks, keeping a chart of the lake temperatures, 
and so on. I write weekly and quarterly reports. If any 
member of our class cares to look me up here, at Port St. 
Vincent, I can promise him a very interesting visit to the 
crater; and I think I can tell him some things about 
voleanoes that will open his eyes. 


In spite of this handsome offer, no member of the class 
broke in upon the tropic silences of that Caribbean town. 
Perhaps, since they had been out of college six years, their 
eyes had already been opened. Perhaps they felt that Jim 
Driscoll would bore them. They remembered him, not as 
a grind with dandruff on his coat collar, but as a whole- 
some, red-cheeked boy with a passion for details. They 
read his report of his joyous years with queer little smiles. 

“‘Voleano-mad!”’ they sighed to themselves, and hastily 
turned the page to find what the football captain was doing. 

That his classmates did not visit him worried Driscoll 
not at all; in fact, he never noticed their failure to come. 
For he had Mount Barnabas. In the shack he had built 
near the summit of the volcano he went on living what to 
him was an adventuresome existence, his only companion 
a black boy named Rene Mesa, from the French island of 
Martinique. Rene was homesick, but he stuck to Driscoll 
with a loyalty that touched the geologist whenever he could 
forget his reports and his charts long enough to reflect on it. 

Once or twice a week Driscoll tore himself away from his 
work and walked the three miles down the mountain to 
Port St. Vincent. To the American, the spectacle of the 
native cabmen, sleeping open-mouthed in their carriages 
beneath friendly trees, was symbolic of this, the metropolis 
of theisland. It was a lazy town, a dreaming town, a town 
where nothing ever happened. Its main thoroughfare, 
the Street of Immaculate Saints, followed the curve of the 
sandy, pebbly beach. Here stood Government House, 
the offices of the exporting firms, the hotel, and all other 
buildings of note Port St. Vincent boasted. From the 
Street of Immaculate Saints opened at intervals alleys 
of far-from-immaculate sinners. Driscoll would call at the 
post office for his mail—mostly bulky scientific books and 
magazines—chat briefly with any men of his color who 
happened to be about, and then flee gratefully to his high, 
cool home. 

His best friend in Port St. Vincent was Billy Gibson, 
late of Yale, now of Uncle Sam’s diplomatic corps. ‘‘Pro- 
nounce it corpse and tell no lie!’’ Gibson had once directed 
bitterly. This gay youth had begun his career in the serv- 
ice as third secretary of the Embassy at Tokio, where his 
duties were mainly tea drinking and waltzing. From there 
he had been promoted to the consular post at Port St. 
Vincent. He did not like Port St. Vincent. Though there 
are many brilliant butterflies on the islands of the Carib- 
bean, Billy Gibson, of the social variety, was lonely and 
forlorn. 

One Thursday afternoon in the third November of his 
stay near Mount Barnabas, Driscoll found himself walk- 
ing along the sandy beach, with all his errands in the town 
completed. It was deadly hot. The tops of the cabbage 
palms were as immovable as stone; the sea breeze upon 
which the town was wont to depend was lost, strayed or 
stolen somewhere out on the glassy surface of the waters. 
It came to him that Billy Gibson probably needed cheer- 
ing, and he turned in at the little frame dwelling under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Unexpectedly hefound Gibsonina happy frame of mind. 

“Great doings in New Haven Saturday,” said the 
consul. 

“How so?” the geologist inquired. 

Gibson gave him a pitying look. 

“Good Lord! Don’t you know? I don’t suppose you do, 
at that. You poor old fossil—football! The annual Yale- 
Harvard scrap. Ever hear of it?” 

“Oh—of course!’ said Driscoll. 

“Gad! Wouldn’t I like to be there?” Gibson’s eyes 
glowed. ‘‘The old town packed to the doors—everybody 
in furs—furs, mind you!’”’ He mopped his forehead. ‘‘And 
the girls—the ladies, God bless ’em! Can’t you almost 
see them? No use—you can’t. ButI can. Ever attend a 
football game, grandfather?’ 

“Of course I have,” laughed Driscoll. “Used to get 
mighty excited about them. But my researches He 

“Yes, yes. Well, you’re coming to my party Saturday 
night. Don’t make a date with a duchess or anything. I’ve 
arranged with that yellow boy at the cable office to get me 
the score—it’ll come in about ten o’clock. Bernard Sabin 
is going to drop in, and those 
two English planters from 
over the mountain. Also, 
to keep the crowd in order, 
the Padre at the Church in 
the Bush. I’ll depend on 
you.” 


By Earl Derr Bigger 
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Driscoll sighed. He begrudged every moment spenta 
from his voleano. However, he agreed to come, ) 

“Things are picking up a bit,” smiled Gibson. “Loo 
though my little party might be the first of aseries, §, 
told me the other day he expects his sister and a col 
friend to drop in here for a visit about next Mon 
Doesn’t that make your heart beat faster? It does mir 
or it would if I wasn’t engaged to the nicest girl in } 
York. No, by George—it does anyhow! And you — 

“I’m pretty busy up at the volcano these days,” rep 
Driscoll. 

His heart sank. He dreaded the invitations that w: 
no doubt come to him, once these Eves invaded his 

“You make me tired!” said Gibson. “Nearly ¢| 
years since you saw a real girl too! By the way, I sup] 
we'll be losing you soon?” 

“Tn January,” sighed Driscoll. ‘‘My leave of absen 
up then. I suppose I’ll have to go back to teaching—f 
time at least. I wish I didn’t have to. There are t} 
hundred volcanoes in existence.” 

“Oh, you volcano lover!’ laughed Gibson. 

“Do you know,” began Driscoll, “I have lately ma 
most important discovery regarding the vapor stream 
Barnabas Ae é 

“‘T do not,’”’ said Gibson; ‘‘and I don’t intend to kn 
Remember, our friendship lasts only so long as you k 
still about your old voleano. Have a drink? Sabin; 
his sister’s friend is a blonde ——” 

So it happened that Driscoll did not tarry long in 
frail building that flew the flag of his country. 

Saturday night : 
found him back 
again, sitting with 
several other 
guests on the cool 
gallery of the Con- 
sulate. It was a 
tense, still, tropic 
night; Gibson had 
mixed the “‘swiz- 
zle’”’ with luck at 
his elbow, and 
those who drank 
it sipped with a 
languid content as 
men partaking of 
the lotus. There 
was the merchant 
prince, Sabin, who 
lived in the finest 
house of Port St. 
Vincent, and had grown rich 
extracting phosphate of 
aluminum from the rocks 
west of the town. Also the 
Englishmen, politely inter- 
estedin thescore of the Rugby 
match, or whatever the devil 
it was. And, silentina corner, 
with a lime squash in lieu of 
swizzle, Padre Forstmann, 
huge, white of hair, a pioneer 
in good works and a man of 
infinite compassion and un- 
derstanding. 

The padre was—and this 
statement would not have 
occasioned a smile in those 
days—a German. 

At ten-thirty o’clock the 
score of the football game had 
not yet arrived. 

“Delayed in transit,” said 
Gibson. He raised his glass. ; 
“May the best team win!’ he smil 
may we do it by a good big score.” 

Driscoll looked nervously at his watch. 

“Sorry,” he said rising. ‘At eleven o’clock I am du 
take the temperature of the crater lake. I’m afraid Te 
wait any longer.” 

“What? You mean you’re going—without the scor 
Gibson was aghast. “Well, I’ll be —— Say, this 1s 
event! Make an exception. Forget your volcano. 
can feel its pulse and look at its tongue later on. ie | 

“Awfully sorry,” the geologist repeated. “Hav 
missed the eleven-o’clock test once in three years. 
start now.” k 

Bernard Sabin, red-haired, genial, got up and laid a 
hand on Driscoll’s shoulder. en 

“Show some interest in the game,”’ he pleaded. I ue 
college man myself, but I’ll bet you a hundred Yale wo 
just to keep the excitement going.” 


“It is Hard, My | 


sa 


ed at Driscoll; “ 


eae - 
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yre on!” smiled Driscoll. “But IT can’t stop. I'll 
ywn to-morrow and get the score.” 
despite their entreaties, he set out for his shack. 
n’s a mystery to me,” remarked Gibson as he 
dfrom saying good night to his guest. ‘‘ Fancy not 
; to stay for the score! I tell you he’s gone nutty 
tks and roots and volcanoes. Plain nutty! us 
mly men loved God as Driscoll loves God’s handi- 
smiled the Padre. 
ildn’t even interest him in the imminent arrival of 
ies,” went on Gibson. “All wrapped up in his 
voleano. You can’t tell, though. May have a 
orm when he sees them.” 
n?” laughed Sabin. ‘‘As soon expect it of Mount 
as!” 
our later Gibson crushed a cablegram in his hand. 
d Driscoll didn’t wait,” he said. ‘‘Yale lost. Can’t 
it’s the mat- 
h the boys! 
abin—you’re 
undred.”’ 
matter,”’ an- 
themerchant. 
ohavea little 
nent. Well, 
saying good 
Padre, I'll 
along with 


n the summit 
mabas, Dris- 
aving added 
gures to his 
was lovingly 
r the pages of 
‘ears’ reports. 
ad forgotten 
J, Gibson, the 
—and, it is 
necessary to 
» had also for- 
the ladies. 
the following 
ay morning 
ologist rose 
by appoint- 
with Mount 
gas. Ashe left 
ck and turned 
ib to the cra- 
sdge, he saw 
ow him, in the 
nt harbor, a 
, newly ar- 
His first 

it, as always, 
at perhaps the 
had brought 
1e latest issue 
American Ge- 
Review. Then 
1embered that 
a private craft, : 
ng no mail, and his disappointment was keen as he 
1d to make his regular morning inspection. 
ras later in the morning, when he sat, with his pipe, 
is thick bundle of records, that he recalled how this 
affected him and his life. On it had come to Port 
neent Sabin’s sister and her friend, and they were to 
nin the shadow of Mount Barnabas for a full month, 
their friends on the yacht visited certain South 
can points. A month! A month of dinners and 
s and excursions, from which he could scarcely, with 
ace, escape, even though he pleaded what was 
ibtedly the truth—that his pet voleano was demand- 
ore of his time daily. Confound it! Why were there 
white men in the place? Why weren’t there battal- 
f Billy Gibsons? 

boy Rene entered the room, having just returned 
early mass at the Church in the Bush. He stepped 
diately to Driscoll’s trunk and took out a linen suit. 
o-day,” said Rene, “I clean the clothes of mon- 
-wash them, and iron.” 
hat’s the idea?” growled Driscoll. 
y the slightest chance,” said Rene, “I was on the 
when passengers from the yacht boat came ashore. 
ladies fair, of monsieur’s race—and of a loveliness 
id all dreaming,” 


ot for nothing,” smiled Driscoll, ‘‘have you lived 
g Frenchmen.” 

n Martinique,” said Rene, shaking out the clothes, 
we os women such as these. And a volcano, often 
ae an island so beautiful—you should go there, 
Si homesick, you rascal! You want to go back.” 
ke Sp Se deserts me I shall go.” Rene shrugged 
i ers, Now I will wash the clothes. Monsieur 

course, pay his respects to the ladies.” 


“Can’t get out of it,” sighed Driscoll. ‘Going to Sabin’s 
for dinner to-night—have the clothesready. A confounded 
nuisance!” 

‘What is that—nuisance?”’ 

““Bore—trouble—bother—outrage,”’ fumed Driscoll. 

Rene smiled broadly. 

“Monsieur will not say so,”’ he predicted, ‘‘when he has 
seen the ladies.”’ 

But the boy’s prediction did not come true. Monsieur 
continued to say so—under his breath—after he had met 
Bernard Sabin’s guests. And it was really a matter not at 
all to his credit, particularly in the case of Helen Sabin. 
She was tall, dark, beautiful. Moreover, she was interested 
and intelligent on the subject of the earth’s surface. It 
seemed she had studied geology at college and liked it; and 
she announced, as she sat down to dinner at Driscoll’s side, 
that she intended to draw him out on his subject. The peal 


A Boatman Rowed Him Out to the Yacht 


of laughter across the table was supplied by Billy Gibson, 
who had overheard. 

“That’s rich!”’ said Gibson. “Draw him out! Our 
great trouble has always been to hold him in. Well, 
good-by, Miss Sabin—a long good-by. You are about to 
start on a personally conducted tour of the earth’s crust. 
The lecture will be instructive, and I hope you can keep 
awake.” 

Gibson’s jesting words were more or less justified. In the 
presence of an intelligent listener, Driscoll poured out his 
three years’ accumulation of facts, theories and deductions. 
Miss Sabinlistened; and though shewas somewhat appalled 
by the flood she gave nosign. Padre Forstmann, gazing at 
them from his place farther down the table, reflected that 
here were two people who seemed made for each other. 

The Padre and you too, dear reader, are destined for 
disappointment. Driscoll had found an audience, not an 
affinity. Though this was the first girl of his own kind he 
had met in three years, his heart beat no faster as he gazed 
into her eyes. That she had an entrancing dimple in her 
chin, a mouth meant for kissing, and a brain not usually 
found in such company, meant nothing whatever to him. 

As for Miss Sabin’s friend, Dorothy Clark, the least said 
about her the better. Her college mates had called her 
Dotty, with a fine sense of the appropriate. ‘‘A little bit 
of fluff,’’ Billy Gibson had said to himself when he met her. 
Small, blond, frivolous, she viewed life as the matinée of a 
farce. If Helen Sabin had a brain, and used it, she had 
used it in selecting her bosom companion; for comparisons 
always redound to the credit of one party to them. Driscoll 
had only to glance at Miss Clark and know that his boy 
Rene was a mental giant beside her. : 

After dinner Sabin got out an asthmatic phonograph and 
Driscoll was forced to yield the floor to the latest dances 
from New York. Most of the men struggled valiantly to 
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learn; in the case of Billy Gibson the struggle was brief. 
It was about ten-thirty o’clock when Driscoll found him- 
self on the gallery, practically alone, for only little Miss 
Clark was with him. 

‘‘Oh-h-h—this is wonderful!” the girl had said as they 
stepped out from the heat of Sabin’s drawing-room. 

And it is a splendid tribute to the glory of the view that 
for a moment she was silent. Well she might be! Not far 
away an unbelievably blue sea was lapping an unbeliev- 
ably white beach; brilliant green foliage stirred restlessly 
in the breeze; parrots screamed in the orange trees; and 
over all the Southern Cross shone as bright as a prima 
donna’s jewels. 

“What are those funny trees that look like feather 
dusters?’’ asked Miss Clark. 

“Those,’’ said Driscoll, ‘‘are cabbage palms. Do you 
remember the salad you had at dinner? It was made of the 
hearts of those same 
palms.” 

“Really?’’shesaid. 
She laughed. “How 
nice! I love to de- 
vour hearts. Oh, 
yes—I’m quite a can- 
nibal. Is that your 
old voleano?”’ 

Driscoll cheered at 
once. 

“That,” he an- 
nounced, “‘is Mount 
Barnabas. It may 
interest you to know 
that only to-day a 
scientific phenom- 
enon, which I believe 
has hitherto gone un- 
observed ——” 

“Ugh—it must be 
lonesome up there!”’ 
said Miss Clark. 

**On the con- 
trary,” replied the 
geologist, ‘it is in- 
tensely interesting. 
This phenomenon | 
speak of ——” 

‘“‘How do you 
make it fizz?”’ 

‘““Make what 
fizz?”’ asked Dris- 
coll blankly. 

“The voleano. Or 
does it flare up all by 
itself? I’d lovetosee 


it spout. Can’t you 
induce it to spout 
for me?” 


Driscoll muttered 
something under his 
breath; then aloud 
he said: ‘‘I am sorry 
to disappoint you. 
The result of my 
three years’ labor has convinced. me beyond a doubt that 
Mount Barnabas will never be active again.” 

“Then it’s nothing but a dead one! What could be duller 
than a dead voleano?”’ 

““You are quite mistaken. There are constant phenom- 
ena ay 

‘Oh, isn’t this a romantic spot? I’m sure Juliet’s bal- 
cony was nothing like it. All it needs is A 

“Tf you’ll pardon me,” said Driscoll, stepping back sud- 
denly lest he seize this creature and throw her through 
the mosquito netting to the street below, ‘I must be 
saying good night. At eleven I am due to make a few 
observations and I’m very much afraid I shall be late as 
Ths 

“Three years’ living with a dead volcano!” reflected 
Miss Clark. ‘“‘ You are in a rut, aren’t you?” 

“Good night!’ said Driscoll sharply, holding open the 
door for her. 

He walked home with the Padre. 

“That Miss Sabin now,” said the old man—‘“a truly 
remarkable young woman.” 

or Y C845 

“‘Of what are you thinking, my friend?”’ 

““The—other. Why have they let her live?”’ 

““God made both the orchid and the rose,’’ smiled the 
priest. 

An hour later, when Driscoll was saying good night to 
his voleano, Miss Sabin and her friend were preparing to 
retire in the best room of Bernard Sabin’s house. The 
former’s eyes were dreamy, thoughtful. 

‘‘He’s rather handsome, don’t you think?”’ she asked. 

“Awfully! Too bad they don’t transfer him to some 
other post.” 

“‘T was speaking of—Mr. Driscoll,’’ said the Sabin girl. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Allied Shipping 


HE Allies are paying an enormous freight bill to private 

shipowners. In January French imports were six hun- 
dred and ten million franes against three hundred and 
thirty millions the year before. In February British im- 
ports were sixty-seven million pounds. In January our 
exports to the Allies were nearly double those of the year 
before, though the total for January, 1915, was extraordi- 
narily high; and February exceeded January. Buyers of 
the goods pay the freight, and ocean freights are four, five, 
six times what they were before the war, because the 
German merchant fleet is out of commission and a large 
part of the British, French and Italian merchant fleets 
have been requisitioned for government service. Naturally 
shipowners are garnering fat profits; and as England has 
far the biggest merchant fleet her shipping companies get 
most of the harvest. 

There are indications that England’s allies are restive 
under this situation. It is said that one important object 
of the recent Allied Conference in Paris was a rearrange- 
ment of shipping. 

There is an impression in maritime circles that France, 
Italy and Russia want to pool the shipping resources of 
all the Allies and put the combined fleet more or less 
directly in the service of the governments. 

This would be government regulation of a sort not yet 
attempted. Already the several governments have-taken 
over railroads, factories, certain merchandising transac- 
tions, and so on. But this shipping rumor points to the 
virtual taking over of all Allied shipping by all Allied 
governments jointly. It would be not only an important 
extension of government ownership, or government con- 
trol, but also a very important extension of that federation 
of the Allied States of Europe which has been more or less 
tentatively shaping itself for some time. 

That the Paris Conference discussed a joint tariff policy 
and certain joint fiscal interests is quite certain. The war 
seems plainly to be consolidating Europe as well as 

dividing it. 


Schools and Foreign Business 


N INQUIRY by the National Foreign Trade Council 
shows that many concerns engaged in foreign trade fill 
positions with foreigners when they would prefer young 
Americans if young Americans were available. They are 
not, because, for one thing, young Americans are not 
much tempted by foreign trade. That generally involves 
residence abroad, and they would rather reside here. 
Probably the young Pennsylvanian is sufficiently adven- 
turous to be tempted by a job in Oregon, and the young 
Oregonian would find an opening in Pennsylvania attrac- 
tive; but Argentina leaves both of them cold. 

Another obstacle is general lack of any training for a 
foreign post. High school or college may have bestowed a 
smattering of French, German or Spanish; but commonly 
it is a very sparse, unserviceable sort of smattering. Gen- 
eral ignorance of geography is conspicuously mentioned in 
the report. High school or college may have left an indefi- 
nite impression that Argentina is an extensive country in 
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South America, but there is virtually nothing in the young 
American’s mind that enables him to imagine Argentina 
as he can imagine Oregon or Pennsylvania. It is mostly 
just a misty void to him; and misty voids are not attrac- 
tive. 

Now if the young American had some real knowledge 
of the language of the country, and some real knowledge of 
the country itself, his imagination would take hold of 
it. Often, without doubt, the adventure would tempt him. 
It all comes back to a pretty complete lack of training for 
any foreign field. If we are to cut a far greater figure 
in foreign trade, young Americans finally must be able 
to imagine foreign countries. to a greater degree than 
they do now. Teaching of foreign languages and geography 
should be got out of the smattering state. 

Foreign trade ought to be a good field for a young man 
with the spirit of adventure and conquest in him. 


Tangled Taxes 


ROBABLY the Federal Government is going to rely 

increasingly on direct taxation, which involves a col- 
lision all along the line with the taxing powers of the 
states. Heretofore, with incidental exceptions, it has been 
supported by indirect taxes that were quite apart from 
state taxation; but now apparently we have the beginning 
of an important change. 

Thirty-odd states have some sort of inheritance tax. It 
is generally agreed that this Congress will adopt that form 
of taxation for the Federal Government. Wisconsin has 
an income tax. New York is likely to have one before long. 
Other states may be expected to follow the lead. 

Whatever other merits or demerits they may have, in- 
come and inheritance taxes are very tempting to the taxing 
powers. For example, the Federal income tax will yield 
about a hundred million dollars in the current year. Con- 
gress wants more money and proposes to get an additional 
hundred millions out of the income tax by simply marking 
up the rates. 

Once the machinery is established, getting a greater 
revenue—up to a certain point, of course—involves no 
greater exertion or ingenuity than simply marking up the 
rates. With constantly growing Government expenditures, 
both state and national, so easy an expedient for raising 
revenue is likely to be steadily relied on. 

A dual system plainly involves waste, confusion and 
vexation—with the several states levying the taxes differ- 
ently from one another and differently from the Federal 
Government. For the sake of economy and certainty we 
propose that the whole business of levying income and 
inheritance taxes be turned over, once for all, to the Federal 
Government, an agreed-on proportion of the yield to be 
returned to the states within whose borders the taxes are 
levied. Professor Seligman has made this suggestion re- 
specting the inheritance tax; but it might as well apply 
also to the income tax. 

We believe these two forms of taxation are coming in, 
and should like them to come as efficiently, economically 
and equitably as possible. One uniform system of taxation, 
conducted by the Federal Government, will achieve that. 


Trade With South America 


LOWLY we are gaining South American trade: In one 

month this year, for example, our exports to that con- 
tinent were fourteen million dollars against seven millions 
last year. 

Compare that with total exports for the month amount- 
ing to three hundred and thirty millions, and you see how 
fantastic was the notion, sometimes. expressed at the 
beginning of the war, that we could make up in.South 
America whatever trade we lost with Europe. 

The South American trade is still a drop in the bucket. 
Nevertheless, it is growing in the right way. For seven 
months our South American exports increased forty-two 
million dollars, while our South American imports increased 
eighty millions. Those countries gained two dollars in 
sales to us for every dollar we gained in sales to them. 

Roughly speaking, that is a proper proportion. We 
deserve their trade; and in the long run we shall get it just 
in proportion as we give them a market and furnish them 
credit. 

The question is, what can wedo forthem? Thequestion, 
how much can we sell them? is collateral. 

All foreign trade finally is just as much a matter of buy- 
ing as of selling. It depends as much on our furnishing a 
market and services for foreigners as on our having goods 
to ship them. Tariff, and everything else affecting trade, 
should keep that in mind. 


Europe’s Resources 


UROPE has fought for twenty-one months, and there 
is no good reason to presume it cannot fight at about 
the same pitch for twenty-one months more. When 
Germany floated the second huge war loan, producing 
more than two billion dollars, it seemed she must be scrap- 
ing the bottom of her barrel. Then came the third loan, 
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yielding three billion dollars. In March the foy 
was offered and produced two and a half billion 
Yet no outsider can detect a sign of financial exh 
That she can float a fifth loan and a sixth now gee 
probable than the floating of a second loan woy 
seemed two years ago. {es 

So with all the belligerents. Nobody, at the hegi 
the war, understood the resources of Europe, — 
economist recently declared that Great B 
was three billion dollars greater than before 
about four million men have been withdray 
productive occupations. English banks are 
their deposits being a billion dollars grea 
the war. With four million men withdraw1 
production, England’s exports in February 
to a normal ante-bellum level, having i 
forty per cent over the preceding year. 

French exports in January showed an in 
one-third. ner 

There is no sign of exhaustion, either in men, 
or goods. But Europe has fought twenty-one mo 
an incredible cost in men and money, and got no « 
Vast as the resources obviously are, every great lo 
put them to a heavier strain. With every loan th 
burden of taxation looms higher. The colossal | 
lists speak for themselves. We may be fairly cert 
both sides are getting more and more ready to 
tolerable terms of peace. 


The Law and the Defaulte 


HE man had a salary of nine hundred dollars 

a wife and two young children; handled mc 
his employer; took a little of it and falsified hi: 
took more—of course—with further false entries, 
detected the embezzlement amounted to eight | 
dollars. The employer held off a while, hoping 
faulter could restore the amount stolen. This the d 
was unable to do; so he was prosecuted and sen 
penitentiary; wife got a job that took all her tin 
dollars a week; children were farmed out to imps 
relatives, to whom they were an unwelcome burde 
man was weak and foolish, but, aside from thiev: 
no bad habits; always meant to do the best he ¢ 
his family. 

Probably in about four cases of petty embezzlen 
of five the employer first tries to get his money ba 
a tacit understanding that he will not prosecute 
restored. In such cases what is prosecution but in 
ment for debt? 

It is not when the man steals, but only when 
to pay back the amount stolen, that the state is ¢ 
to lock him up. By and large, a stupid way of m 
it, we should say! . 

We should like to see a more elastic law, perm 
court to consider all the facts in the case, instead 
the very limited set of facts that come within the 
legal evidence. What sort of man he was aside f 
embezzlement; why he embezzled; whether he 
prosecuted only because he was unable to pay b 
money; whether he would be likely, if left at larg 
other people’s money alone in the future and sup 
family—such circumstances are socially important, 
the letter of the law now takes no account of them 

Certainly an employer will not get his money | 
sending the defaulter to jail. If getting the mon 
was his first consideration, there could be no har 
making him take a lien on the defaulter’s future ear 
cases where a court would approve that course as | 
social solution. 
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Gasoline Prices 


hei rise in the price of gasoline is, of course, a1 
affliction. We presume more serious thought h 
devoted to it the last sixty days than to the situ 
Mexico. At least two bills dealing with it have bee 
duced in Congress—one to prohibit exports; the 0 
believe, to have the Government regulate prices, OF | 
to take over the whole industry, supplying owners ‘ 
cars with juice at last year’s prices, while charging 
of expensive cars enough to produce a net balance 
right side of the ledger. 

Meantime the rise in price has automatically s 
remedial measures that will no doubt be muc 
useful than any action the Government may tal 
though it send Standard Oil stockholders to jail in: 
The rise in price has set a great deal of talent to st 
with more acute interest, the problem of using 4 
proportion of a barrel of crude oil in internal-eom 
engines suitable for propelling pleasure vehic 
appreciably hastens the day when automobiles ° 
a heavier oil. The feat is not more difficult than ge 
engine that would operate satisfactorily with { 
once was. 

In common with a hundred million other freeme 
or less, we groan over the bills; but we are banking 
deal more on the engineer than on the statesman. 
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JYHATEVER some of us among 
the Allies may say, the future 
of Germany lies with Ger- 

. The utmost ambition of the Allies falls far short of 

yying or obliterating Germany; it is to give the Ger- 

so thorough and memorable an experience of war 
hey will want no more of it for a few generations, and, 
x the learning of that lesson, to make sure that they 
iot be in a position to resume their military aggres- 
upon mankind with any hope of success. After all, 
ot the will of the Allies that has determined even this 
re. It is the declared and manifest will of Germany 
come predominant in the world that has created the 
ce against Germany and forged and tempered our 
icable resolution to bring militarist Germany down. 
the nature of the coming peace and of the politics 
will follow the peace are much more dependent upon 
1an affairs than upon anything else whatever. 

is is so clearly understood in Great Britain that there 

reely a newspaper that does not devote two or three 

ans daily to extracts from the German newspapers 

‘rom letters found upon German killed, wounded or 

ners, and to letters and descriptive articles from 

‘als upon the state of the German mind. There can 

) doubt that the British intelligence has grasped and 

its hold upon the real issue of this war with an 

ecedented clarity. i 


Hatred of Ideas, Not Hatred of a Race 


THE outset there came declarations from nearly every 
type of British opinion that this war was a war against 
Tohenzollern militarist idea—against Prussianism and 
igainst Germany. In that respect Britain has docu- 
sed herself up to the hilt. There have been, of course, a 
ber of passionate outcries and wild accusations against 
nans as a race, during the course of the struggle; but to 
day opinion is steadfast, not only in Britain, but, if I 
judge from the papers I read and the talk I hear, 
ughout the whole English-speaking community, that 
iS a war not of races but of ideas. I am so certain of 
that I would say if Germany by some swift convulsion 
lled her dynasty and turned herself in’o a republic 
ould be impossible for the British Government to con- 
2 the war for long, whether it wanted to do so or not. 
forces in favor of reconciliation would be too strong. 
re would be a complete revulsion from the present 
rmination to continue the war to its bitter but con- 
ve end. 
is fairly evident that the present German Government 
"rstands this frame of mind quite clearly, and is 
emely anxious to keep it from the knowledge of the 
nan peoples. Every act or word from a British source 
. oe an implacable enmity against the Germans as 
See every wartime caricature and insult, is brought 
eir knowledge. It is the manifest interest of the 
enzollerns and Prussianism to make this struggle a 
; struggle and not merely a political struggle, and to 
a wider breach between the peoples than between the 
mments. The “Made in Germany” grievance has 


The Outlook for the Germans 


been used to the utmost against Great Britain as an 
indication of race hostility. The everyday young German 
believes firmly that it was a blow aimed specially at Ger- 
many; that no such regulation affected any goods but 
German goods. And the English, with their characteristic 
heedlessness in such matters, have never troubled to dis- 
illusion him. But even the British caricaturist and the 
British soldier betray their fundamental opinion of the 
matter in their very insults. They will not even use a word 
of abuse for the Germans as Germans; they call them 
“‘Huns,’’ because they are thinking of Attila; because they 
are thinking of them as invaders under a monarch of 
peaceful France and Belgium and not as a people living in 
a land of their own. 

In Great Britain there is to this day so little hostility 
for Germans, as such, that recently a nephew of Lord 
Haldane’s, Sir George Makgill, has considered it advisable 
to manufacture race hostility and provide the Hohen- 
zollerns with instances and quotations through the exertions 
of a preposterous Anti-German League. Disregarding the 
essential evils of the Prussian idea, this mischievous organ-: 
ization has set itself to persuade the British people that 
the Germans are diabolical as a race. It has displayed 
great energy and ingenuity in pestering and insulting natur- 
alized Germans and people of German origin in Britain, 
and in making enduring bad blood between them ‘and the 
authentic British. It busies itself in breaking up meetings 
at which sentiments friendly to Germany might be 
expressed, sentiments which, if they could be conveyed 
to German hearers, would certainly go far to weaken the 
determination of the German social democracy to fight to 
the end. 

There can, of course, be no doubt of the good faith of 
Sir George Makgill, but he could do the Kaiser no better 
service than to help in consolidating every rank and class 
of Germans, by this organization of foolish violence of 
speech and act, by this profession of an irrational and 
implacable hostility. His practical influence over here is 
trivial, thanks to the general good sense and the love of 
fair play in our people, but there can be little doubt that 
his intentions are about as injurious to the future peace of 
the world as any intentions could be. “‘ Here you see is the 
disposition of the English,” the imperialists will say to the 
German pacifists. ‘They are dangerous lunatics. Clearly 
we must stick together to the end.” 

The stuff of Sir George Makgill’s league must not be 
taken as representative of any considerable section of 
British opinion, which is as a whole nearly as free from 
any sustained hatred of the Germans as it was at the 
beginning of the war. There are, of course, waves of indig- 
nation at such deliberate atrocities as the Lusitania out- 
rage or the Zeppelin raids, but it would take many Sir 
George Makgills to divert this anger from the responsible 
German Government to the German masses. 

That lack of any essential hatred does not mean that 
British opinion is not solidly for the continuation of this 
war against militarist imperialism to its complete and 


final defeat. But if that can be de- 
feated to any extent in Germany by 
the Germans, if the way opens to a 
Germany as unmilitary and pacific as was Great Britain 
before this war, there remains from the British point of 
view nothing else to fight about. With the Germany of Vor- 
waerts—which, I understand, would evacuate and com- 
pensate Belgium and Serbia, set up a buffer state in 
Alsace-Lorraine and another in a restored Poland, includ- 
ing Posen—the spirit of the Allies has no profound quarrel 
at all, has never had any quarrel. We would only too gladly 
meet that Germany at a green table to-morrow, and set to 
work arranging the compensation of Belgium and Serbia, 
and tracing over the outlines of the natural map of man- 
kind the new political map of Europe. 


The Weed-Bed of Human Delusions 


TILL it must be admitted that not only in Great Britain 
but in all the Allied countries one finds a certain active 

minority, corresponding to Sir George Makgill’s noisy fol- 
lowing, who profess to believe that all Germans to the 
third and fourth generation are animated by an incredible 
racial vanity, a race which is indeed scarcely anything but 
a conspiracy against the rest of mankind. The ravings of 
many of these people can only be paralleled by the stuff 
about the cunning of the Jesuits that once circulated in 
ultra-Protestant circles in England. Elderly Protestant 
ladies used to look under the bed and in the cupboard 
every night for a Jesuit, just as nowadays they look for a 
German spy, and as no doubt old German ladies now look 
for Sir Edward Grey. It may be useful, therefore, at the 
present time to point out that not only is the aggressive 
German idea not peculiar to Germany, not only are these 
endless utterances of French chauvinists and British 
imperialists to be found entirely as vain, unreasonable and 
aggressive, but that German militarist imperialism is so 
little representative of the German quality that scarcely 
one of its leading exponents is a genuine German. 

Of course there is no denying that the Germans are a 
very distinctive people, as distinctive as the French. But 
their distinctions are not diabolical. Until the middle of 
the nineteenth century it was the fashion to regard them 
as a race of philosophical incompetents. Their reputation 
as a people of exceptionally military quality sprang up in 
the weed-bed of human delusions between 1866 and 1872; 
it will certainly not survive this war. Their reputation 
for organization is another matter. They are an orderly, 
industrious and painstaking people; they have a great 
respect for science, for formal education and for authority. 
It is their respect for education which has chiefly betrayed 
them and made them the instrument of Hohenzollern folly. 
Mr. F. M. Hueffer has shown this quite conclusively in 
his admirable but ill-named book, When Blood is Their 
Argument. Their minds have been systematically cor- 
rupted by base historical teaching and the inculcation of a 
rancid patriotism. They are a people under the sway of 
organized suggestion. This catastrophic war and its prep- 
aration have been their chief business for half a century; 
none the less, their peculiar qualities have still been 
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displayed during that period; they have 
still been able to lead the world in sev- 
eral branches of social organization and in 
the methodical development of technical 
science. Systems of ideas are perhaps more 
readily shattered than built up; the aggres- 
sive patriotism of many Germans must be 
already darkened by serious doubts, and I 
see no inherent impossibility in hoping that 
the mass of the Germans may be restored 
to the common sanity of mankind, even in 
the twenty or thirty years of life that per- 
haps still remain for me. 

Consider the names of the chief expo- 
nents of the aggressive German idea, and 
you will find that not one is German. The 
first begetter of Nietzsche’s “blond beast”’ 
and of all that great flow of rubbish about a 
strange superior race with whitish hair and 
blue eyes that has so fatally rotted the 
German imagination, was a Frenchman 
named Gobineau. We British are not al- 
together free from the disease. As a small 
boy I read the history of J. R. Green, and 
fed my pride upon the peculiar virtues of 
my Anglo-Saxon blood. ‘‘Cp.,” as they 
say in footnotes, Carlyle and Froude. It 
was not a German but an Englishman of the 
Englishman-hating Whig type, Mr. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, who carried the Go- 
bineau theory to that delirious level which 
claims Dante and Leonardo as Germans. 
Neither Clausewitz, who first impressed 
upon the German mind the theory of ruth- 
less warfare, nor Bernhardi, nor Treitschke, 
who did as much to build up the emperor’s 
political imagination, strike one as bearing 
particularly German names. 

There are, indeed, very grave grounds 
for the German complaint that Germany 
has been the victim of alien flattery and 
alien precedents. And what, after all, is 
the Prussian dream of world empire but an 
imitative response to the British Empire 
and the adventure of Napoleon? The very 
title of the German emperor is the name of 
an Italian, Cesar, far gone in decay. And 
the backbone of the German system at the 
present time is the Prussian, who is not 
really a German at all but a Germanized 
Wend. Take away the imported and im- 
posed elements from the things we fight 
to-day, leave nothing but what is purely 
on originally German, and you leave very 
ittle. 


Pro-Civilization, Not Anti-German 


The majority of sensible and influential 
Englishmen are fully aware of these facts. 
This does not alter their resolution to beat 
Germany thoroughly and finally, and, if 
Germany remains Hohenzollern after the 
war, to do their utmost to ring her in with 
commercial alliances, tariffs, navigation 
and exclusion laws that will keep her poor 
and powerless and out of mischief so long 
as her vice remains in her. But these con- 


siderations of the essential innocence of the - 


German do make all this systematic hos- 
tility, which the British have had forced 
upon them, a very uncongenial and reluc- 
tant hostility. Pro-civilization and not 
anti-German is the purpose of the Allies. 
And the speculation of just how relentlessly 
and for how long this ring of suspicion and 
precaution need be maintained about Ger- 
many, of how soon the German may decide 
to become once more a good European, is 
one of extraordinary interest to every 
civilized man. In other words, what are 
the prospects of a fairly fundamental revo- 
lution in German life and thought and 
affairs in the years immediately before us? 

In a sense every European country must 
undergo revolutionary changes as a conse- 
quence of the enormouseconomicexhaustion 
and social dislocations of this war. But 
what I propose to discuss here is the possi- 
bility of a real political revolution, in the 
narrower sense of the word, in Germany—a 
revolution that will end the Hohenzollern 
system, the German dynastic system, al- 
together; that will democratize Prussia and 
put an end forever to that secretive schem- 
ing of military aggressions which is the 
essential quarrel of Europe with Germany. 
It is the most momentous possibility of our 
times, because it opens the way to an 
alternative state of affairs that may super- 
sede the armed watching and systematic 
war of tariffs, prohibitions and exclusions 
against the central empires that must quite 
unavoidably be the future attitude of the 
Pledged Allies to any survival of the 
Hohenzollern empire. 

We have to bear in mind that in this dis- 
cussion we are dealing with something very 
new and quite untried hitherto by anything 
but success: that new Germany whose 


April 2 
unification began with the Spoliai 
Denmark and was completed at Ve 
It is not a man’s lifetime old. Un, 
state socialism and aggressive milita 
the Hohenzollern régime it had beer 
a level of unexampled pride and pros 
and it plunged shouting an 
this war, confident of victori 
being fed with dwindling hop 
no longer unstintéd hopes, bi 
by a sort of political brea 
The hopes outlast the brea 
but they dwindle and dwin 
this people going to stand +} 
hope, the realization of t 
fruitlessness of such efforts 
earth have ever made be 
they going to behave wh 
fully that they have suff 


Government, everywhere app 
the resentment of the people d 
proper quarter, is, I think, j 
things that are indicative 

tionary possibilities in Germany. The 
governments let opinion, both in the 
countries and in America, shift for 
they do not even trouble to mitiga 
inevitable exasperation of the m 
censorship by an intelligent and { 
control. The German Government, 
other hand, has organized the putting 
blame upon other shoulders than it; 
elaborately and ably from the very 
ning of the war. It must know it 
people best, and I do not see why it; 
do this if there were not very dan’ 
possibilities ahead for itself in the ne 
temperament. | 


The Legend of German Doc 


It is one of the commonplaces ¢ 
question that in the past the German 
always been loyal subjects and never 
a revolution. It is alleged that the 
never been a German republic. Thai 
no means true. The nucleus of Swis 
dom was the German-speaking cz 
about the Lake of Lucerne. Tell 
German, and he was glorified by th 
man Schiller. No doubt the Prot: 
Reformation was largely a business of 
and princes, but the underlying sp 
that revolt also lay in the German na 
character. The Anabaptist insurr 
was no mean thing in rebellions, ar 
history of the Dutch—who are, afti 
only the extreme expression of the 
German type—is a history of the 
stubborn struggle for freedom in Eurc 

This legend of German docility wi 
bear close examination. It is true 
they are not given to spasmodic outk 
and that they do not lend themselves 
ily to intrigues and pronunciamiento 
there is every reason to suppose that 
have the heads to plan and the wi 
carry out as sound and orderly and effi 
a revolution as any people in Europe 
fore the war drove them frantic the G¢ 
comic papers were by no means sugg 
of an abject worship of authority: 
royalty for their own sakes. The tea 
of all forms of morality and sentimen: 
in schools produces not only belief but 
tion, and the livelier and more energet 
pupil the more likely he is to react 1 
than accept. Whatever the feelings | 
old women of Germany may be towa 
Kaiser and his family, my impress 
the opinion of Germans in general ; 


they believe firmly in empire, Kaise! 
militarism, wholly and solely because 
thought these things meant security’ 
cess, triumph, more and more wealth, 
and more Germany, and all that had 
to them since 1871 carried on to th’ 
degree. I do not think that all the s 
masters of Germany, teaching in unis’ 
the tops of their voices, will sustain 
belief beyond the end of this war. | 
At present every discomfort and ¢ 
pointment of the German people is 
sedulously diverted into rage agains 
Allies, and particularly against the | 
lish. This is all very well as long a 
war goes on with a certain effect of ho} 
ness. But what if presently the bea 
tilted against Germany that an unp’ 
able peace becomes urgent and “ 
able? How can the Hohenzollern sua« 
abandon his pose of righteous indign 
and make friends with the enemy, 
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how can he make any peace at all with us 
while he still proclaims us accursed? Hither 
the Emperor has to go to his people and 
say, ‘‘We promised you victory and it is de- 
feat,’ or he has to say: “It is not defeat, 
but we are going to make peace with these 
Russian barbarians who invaded us, with 
the incompetent English who betrayed us, 
with all these degenerate and contemptible 
races you so righteously hate and despise, 
upon such terms that we shall never be able 
to attack them again. This noble and 
wonderful war is to end in this futility and 
these graves. You were tricked into it, as 
you were tricked into war in 1870; but this 
time it has not turned out quite so well. 
And, besides, after all we find we can con- 
trive to get on with these people.” 

It is a common hypothesis, with those 
who speculate on the probable effects of 
such disillusionments, that Germany may 
break up again into its component parts. 
It is pointed out that Germany is, so to 
speak, a palimpsest; that the broad design 
of the great black eagle and the imperial 
crown are but newly painted over a great 
number of particularisms, and that these 
particularisms may return. The empire of 
the Germans may break up again. That I 
do not believe. The forces that unified 
Germany lie deeper than the Hohenzollern 
adventure; print, paper and the spoken 
word have bound Germany now into one 
people for all time. None the less, those 
previous crowns and symbols that still show 
through the paint of the new design may 
help greatly, as that weakens under the 
coming stresses, to disillusion men about 
its necessity. There was, they will be re- 
minded, a Germany before Prussia—before 
Austria, for the matter of that. The empire 
has been little more than the first German 
experiment in unity. It is a newfangled 
thing that came and may go again—leaving 
Germany still a nation, still with the sense 
of a common Fatherland. 

Let us consider a little more particularly 
the nature of the mass of population whose 
collective action in the years immediately 
ahead of us we are now attempting to fore- 
cast. Its social strata are only very 
inexactly equivalent to those in the coun- 
tries of the Pledged Allies. First, there are 
the masses of the people. In England, for 
purposes of edification, we keep up the 
legend of the extreme efficiency of Ger- 
many, the high level of German education, 
and so forth. The truth is that the average 
elementary education of the common 
people in Britain is superior to that of Ger- 
many, that the domestic efficiency of the 
British common people is greater, their 
moral training better and their personal 
quality higher. This is shown by a number 
of quite conclusive facts, of which I will 
instance merely the higher German general 
death rate, the higher German infantile 
death rate, the altogether disproportionate 
percentage of crimes of violence in Ger- 
many, and the personal superiority of the 
British private soldier over his German 
antagonist. 


The Dark Horse of Germany 


It is only when we get above the level of 
the masses that the position is reversed. 
The ratio of public expenditure upon sec- 
ondary and higher education in Germany 
as compared with the expenditure upon 
elementary education is out of all propor- 
tion to the British ratio. Directly we come 
to the commercial, directive, official, tech- 
nical and professional classes in Germany, 
we come to classes far more highly trained, 
more alert intellectually, more capable of 
collective action and more accessible to 
general ideas, than the less numerous and 
less important corresponding classes in 
Britain. This great German middle class is 
the strength and substance of the new Ger- 
many; it has increased proportionally to 
the classes above and below it, it has devel- 
oped almost all its characteristics during 
the last half century. At its lower fringe it 
comprehends the skilled and scientifically 
trained artisans, it supplies the brains of 
social democracy, and it reaches up to the 
world of finance and quasi-state enterprise. 
And it is the dark horse in all these specula- 
tions. 

Hitherto this middle class has been grow- 
ing almost unawares. It has been so busy 
coming into existence and growing, there 
has been so much to do since 1871, that it 
has had scarcely a moment to think round 
the general problem of politics at all. It has 
taken the new empire for granted as a child 
takes its home for granted, and its state of 
mind to-day must be rather like that of an 
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intelligent boy who suddenly discovers that 
his father’s picturesque and wonderful spec- 
ulations have led to his arrest and brought 
the brokers into the house, and that there 


is nothing for it but to turn to and take con- | 


trol of the family affairs. 

In Germany, the most antiquated and 
the most:modern of European states, the 
old dynastic Germany of the princes and 
Junkers has lasted on by virtue of excep- 
tional successes and prestige into the world 
of steel and electricity. .But their prestige 


has paled before the engineering of Krupp; | 
A new nation | 


their success evaporates. 
awakens to self-consciousness, only to find 
itself betrayed into apparently irreconcil- 
able hostility against the rest of mankind. 
What will be the quality of the monarch and 
court and Junkerdom that will face this 
awaking new Germany? 

Before very long the present Crown Prince 
will be the monarch. The Hohenzollerns 
live quickly, and the present Emperor draws 
near his allotted term. He will break a re- 
cord in his family if he lives another dozen 
years. So that quite soon after the war this 
new disillusioned Germany will be contem- 
plating the imperial graces of the present 
Crown Prince. He or some kindred regent 
will be the symbol of royalty in Germany 
through all those years of maximum stress 
and hardship ahead. Throughout the greater 
part of Germany the tradition of loyalty to 
his house is not a century old. And the real 
German loyalty is racial and national far 
more than dynastic. It is not the Hohen- 


zollern over all that they sing about; it is 


Deutschland. 


The Monarchs of To-morrow 


Real emperors reconcile and consolidate | 


peoples, for an empire is not a nation; but 
the Hohenzollerns have never dared to be 
anything but sedulously national, ‘‘ Echt 
Deutsch,’ and advocates of black letter. 
ee know the people they have to deal 
with. ; 

This new, substantial middle mass of 
Germany has never been on friendly terms 
with the Germany of the court and the 
landowner. It has inherited a biirgerlich 
tradition and resented even while it toler- 
ated the swagger of the aristocratic officer. 
It tolerated it because that sort of thing 
was supposed to be necessary to the na- 
tional success. But Munich, the comic 
papers, Herr Harden, Vorwaerts, speak, I 
think, for the central masses of German life 
far more truly than any official utterances 
do. They speak in a voice a little gross, 
very sensible, blunt, with a kind of heavy 
humor. 

That German voice one may not like, 
but one must needs respect it. It is at any 
rate not bombastic. It is essentially honest. 
When the imperial eagle comes home with 
half its feathers out, like a crow that has 
met a bear; when the surviving aristo- 
cratic officers reappear with a vastly dimin- 
ished swagger in the Biergarten, I believe 
that the hitherto acquiescent middle classes 
and skilled artisan class of Germany will en- 
tirely disappoint those people who expect 
them to behave either with servility or with 
sentimental loyalty. The great revolution- 
ary impulse of the French was passionate 
and generous. The revolutionary impulse 
of Germany may be even more deadly; it 
may be contemptuous. It may be they will 
not even drag emperor and nobles down; 
they may shove them aside. 

In all these matters one must ask the 
reader to enlarge his perspective at least as 
far back as the last three centuries. The 
galaxy of German monarchies that has over- 
spread so much of Europe is a growth of 
hardly more than two centuries. It is a 
phase in the long process of the break-up of 
the Roman Empire and of the catholic sys- 
tem that inherited its tradition. These 
royalties have formed a class apart, breed- 
ing only among themselves, and attempting 
to preserve a sort of caste internationalism 
in the face of an advance in human intelli- 
gence, a spread of printing, reading and 
writing that makes inevitably for the re- 
crudescence of national and race feeling 
and the increasing participation of the peo- 
ple in government. In Russia and England 
alike these originally German dynasties are 
meeting the problems of the new time by 
becoming national. They modify them- 
selves from year to year. The time when 
Britain will again have a Queen of British 
race may not be very remote. The days 
when the affairs of Europe could be dis- 
cussed at Windsor in German and from a 
German standpoint ended with the death 
of Queen Victoria, and it is only in such 
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improvised courts as those of Greece and 
Bulgaria that the national outlook can still 


| be contemplated from a foreign standpoint 


and discussed in a foreign tongue. The age 
when the monarchical system made the 
courts of three-quarters of Europe a Ger- 
man’s Fatherland has ended forever. And 
with that the last rational advantage of 
monarchy and royalist sentimentality dis- 


| appears from the middle-class German’s 


point of view. 

So it seems to me that the following con- 
clusions about the future of Germany 
emerge from these considerations. It is im- 
probable that there will be any such revolu- 
tion as overthrew French Imperialism in 


| 1871; the new Prussian imperialism is closer 


to the tradition of the people and much 


| more firmly established through the educa- 
| tional propaganda of the past half century. 


But liberal forces in Germany may, never- 
theless, be strong enough to force a peace 
upon the Hohenzollern empire so soon as 
any hopes of aggressive successes die away, 
before the utmost stage of exhaustion is 
reached, early in 1917, perhaps, or at latest 


| in 1918. This, we suppose, will be a restric- 


tive peace so far as Germany is concerned, 


| humiliating her and hampering her develop- 
| ment. The German press will talk freely of 


a revanche and the renewal of the struggle, 
and this will help to consolidate the Pledged 
Allies in their resolve to hold Germany on 


| every front and to retard her economic and 


financial recovery. The dynasty will lose 
prestige gradually, the true story of the 
war will creep slowly into the German con- 
sciousness, and the idea of a middle-class 


| republic, which, like the French republic of 
| the last forty-five years, will be only de- 
| fensively militant and essentially pacific 


and industrial, will become more and more 
popular in the country. This will have the 
support of strong journalists—journalists 
of the Harden type, for example. 


When This War Becomes History 


This collapse of the Germanic monarch- 
ical system may spread considerably be- 


| yond the limits of the German empire. It 


will probably be effected without much vio- 
lence as a consequence of the convergence 
and maturity of many streams of very ob- 
vious thought. Many of the monarchs con- 
cerned may find themselves still left with 
their titles, palaces and personal estates, 
and merely deprived of their last vestiges of 
legal power. The way will thus be opened 
for a gradual renewal of good feeling be- 
tween the people of Germany and the 
Western Europeans. This renewal will be 
greatly facilitated by the inevitable fall in 
the German birth rate that the shortage 
and economies of this war will have done 


| much to promote, and by the correlated 


discrediting of the expansionist idea. By 
1960, or so, the alteration of perspectives 
will have gone so far that historians will be 
a little perplexed to explain the causes of 
the Great War. The militarist monomania 
of Germany will have become incompre- 
hensible; her Weltpolitik literature incred- 
ible and unreadable. 

Such is my reading of the German horo- 
scope. 

I doubt if there will be nearly so much 
writing and reading about the Great War 
in the latter half of the twentieth century as 
there was about Napoleon at the end of the 
nineteenth. The Great War is essentially 
undramatic: it has no hero, it has no great 
leaders. It is a story of the commonsense of 
humanity suppressing certain tawdry and 
vulgar ideas and ambitions, and readjusting 
much that was wasteful and unjust in so- 
cial and economic organization. It is the 
story of how the spirit of man was awak- 
ened by a nightmare of a war lord. The 
nightmare will fade out of mind, and the 
spirit of man will set about the realities of 
life with revivified energies, will set itself to 
the establishment of order, the increase of 
knowledge and creation. Amid these reali- 
ties the great qualities of the Germans 
mark them for a distinguished and impor- 
tant réle. 

The primary business of the Allies is not 
reconciliation with Germany. Their pri- 
mary concern is to organize a great League 
of Peace about the world with which the 
American States and China may either 
unite or establish a permanent understand- 
ing. Separate attempts to restore friend- 
ship with the Germans will threaten the 
unanimity of the League of Peace, and per- 
haps renew the intrigues and evils of the 
Germanic dynastic system which this war 
may destroy. The essential restoration of 
Germany must be the work of German 
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men speaking plain sense to Germans, and 
inducing their country to hold out its hand 
not to this or that suspicious neighbor but 
to mankind. A militarist Germany is a 
Germany self-condemned to isolation or 
world empire. A Germany which has re- 
turned to the ways of peace, on the other 
hand, will be a country that cannot be kept 
out of the system of civilization. The tariff 
wall cannot but be lowered, the watchful 
restrictions cannot but be discontinued 
against such a Germany. 

Europe is a system with its heart half 
used, so long as Germany is isolated. The 
German population is and will remain the 
central and largest mass of peoplein Europe. 
That is a fact as necessary as the Indian- 
ism of India. To reconstruct modern civili- 
zation without Germany will be a colossal, 
artificial task that will take centuries to do. 
It is inconceivable that Germany will stand 
out of Europeanism so long as to allow the 
trade routes of the world to be entirely de- 


flected from her. Her own necessities march | 
with the natural needs of the world. Sothat | 
I give the alliance for the isolation of Ger- 
many at the outside a life of forty years | 
before it ceases to be necessary through the | 
recovered willingness of the Germans to lay | 
aside aggression. 

But this is not a thing to be run at too 
hastily. It may be easily possible to delay | 
this national general reconciliation of man- | 
kind by an unreal effusion. There will be no | 
advantage in forcing the feelings of the late | 
combatants. It is ridiculous to suppose that | 
for the next decade or so, whatever hap- 
pens, any Frenchmen are going to feel 
genial about the occupation of their north- 
east provinces, or any Belgians smile at the 
memory of Dinant or Louvain, or the Poles 
or Serbs forgive the desolation of their 
country, or any English or Russians take a 
humorous view of the treatment their peo- 
ple have had as prisoners in Germany. So 
long as these are living memories they will 
keep a barrier of dislike about Germany. 
Nor is it probable that the ordinary Ger- 
man is going to survey the revised map of | 
Africa with a happy sense of relief, or 
blame no one but himself for the vanished 
prosperity of 1914. That is asking too much 
of humanity. Unless I know nothing of 
Germany, Germany will bristle with Denk- | 
mals to keep open all such sores. The dis- 
like of Germany by the Allied nations will 
be returned in the hostility of a thwarted | 
and disappointed people. Not even the 
neutrals will be aloof from these hostilities 
and resentments. The world will still be 
throwing much passion into the rights and 
wrongs of the sinking of the Lusitania in 
1950 or so. There will be a bitterness in the 
memories of this and the next generation 
that will make the spectacle of ardent 
Frenchmen or Englishmen or Belgians or 
Russians embracing Germans with gusto— 
unpleasant, to say the least of it. We may | 
bring ourselves to understand, we may bring 
ourselves to a cold and reasonable forgive- 
ness, we may suppress our Sir George Mak- 
gill’s, and so forth, but it will take sixty or 
seventy years for the two sides in this present 
war to grow kindly again. 


The Road to Reconciliation 


Let us build no false hopes nor pretend | 
to any false generosities. These hatreds 
can die out only in one way: by the passing 
of a generation, by the dying out of the 
wounded and the wronged. Our business, 
our unsentimental business, is to set about 
establishing such conditions that they will 
so die out. And that is the business of the | 
sane Germans too. Behind the barriers 
this war will have set up between Germany 
and anti-Germany the intelligent men in | 
either camp must prepare the ultimate 
peace they will never enjoy, must work for 
the days when their sons at least may meet 
as they themselves can never meet, with- 
out accusation or resentment, upon the 
common business of the World Peace. 
That is not to be done by any conscientious 
sentimentalities, any slobbering denials of 
unforgetable injuries. We want no pro- 
German leagues any more than we want 
anti-German leagues. We want patience— 
and silence. | 

My reason insists upon the inevitable- 
ness and necessity of this ultimate recon- 
ciliation. I will do no more than I must to 
injure Germany further, and I will do all 
that I can to restore the unity of mankind. 
None the less is it true that for me for all 
the rest of my life the Germans I shall 
meet, the German things I shall see, will be 
smeared with the blood of my people that 
the willfulness of Germany has spilt. 
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Which should it be? There was a slight 
diminution in the eagerness with which my 
motorcycle took the upper slopes, and had 
I been able to wait until the summit was 
reached I might have dropped off without 
fear; but I could not wait. Action had to 
be immediate. 

I saw a stout pedestrian approaching on 
the left and swerved toward him. Instantly 
the speed of my machine abated: though 
I did not know it then, the twist I gave to 
the handle was responsible. 

Self-preservation, m’sieu, remains the 
first law of Nature. That is my excuse, 
for I veered toward this fat gentleman and, 
when almost opposite, dove free from the 
machine into his midsection. He emitted 
a loud gasp and fell to the ground. The 
accursed motorcycle skidded a few yards 
and rolled over down the embankment. 

Bien, it was over—my wild ride. I 
picked myself up, none the worse for the 
encounter, and assisted him to rise. He 
seemed striving to make acknowledgment 
of the courtesy; he fairly fought for breath, 
but not a syllable could he get out. 

And then the pursuers overtook us. The 
road seemed suddenly alive with police— 
officers on motorcycles, on horses, in 
automobiles. Three pounced on me. I en- 
deavored to explain. Nobody would listen. 
All tried to talk at once. 

The individual with whom I had collided 
soon recovered his wind and startled me by 
treacherously essaying to administer a coup 
de poing, but I frustrated the attempt and 
kicked him shrewdly in the shins. The con- 
fusion became indescribable. 

Presently another car dashed up and 
disgorged M’sieu Joe Hicks, who added his 
voice to the general clamor in an effort to 
convince the officers that I was innocent of 
any wrongdoing and should be permitted 
to return home without delay. But they 
paid no attention. 

“We'll take him to the station,’”’ said 
one who appeared to exercise authority, 
“and he can tellit to the cap. Huh? That’s 
enough from you and more’n enough. 
Another word out of you and we'll fetch you 
along.” 

M’sieu Joe promptly provided the word, 
which was of such an incendiary character 
that he, too, was taken in charge. Curious 
spectators continued to arrive. The crowd 
was swelling to immense proportions. For- 
tunately the patrol wagon responded at 
this crisis, and into it they bundled M’sieu 
Joe and myself. 

“You'll pay for this!”” he threatened. 
“T’ll make some of you big boneheads 
dance before I get through.” 

“One more crack like that from you,” a 
policeman warned him, ‘‘and I’ll pat you 
with this.”” And he shook his baton. 

My partner subsided. 

“All right, Bill,’”’ said the officer, and the 
patrol wagon started up. 

“Hi, wait a minute!”’ bawled the stout 
pedestrian. ‘‘I’m coming too.”’ And be- 
fore anyone could move a hand to repulse 
him he crowded in with us. ‘‘I’ll go along,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘It’ll do me good to see him 
behind the bars.” 

Bien, we headed toward the center of the 
city. In a few minutes a glittering limou- 
sine drew alongside and kept pace with 
us. Through the grating I descried Steve 
at the wheel. The excellent youth was still 
on the trail, ready to succor. 

“Wait!” I cried. ‘‘M’sieu, order your 
driver to halt. Here is my car. We will 
ride in it instead. I do not like this con- 
veyance.”’ 

The policeman on the back step glanced 
once from me to the limousine. 

“T suppose that motorcycle was yours, 
too, wasn’t it?”’ he inquired sneeringly. 
“Go ahead, Bill. Don’t you like this car, 
Frenchy? You’d ought to get used to it, 
for it’s like you’ll have many a ride.” 

Of what use to dispute with so great a 
dullard? ‘‘Empty loft,’’ as Madame Patsy 
quaintly expresses it. Therefore I held my 
peace. 

We drew up at the police station. In- 
stantly another throng gathered. They 
cheered as we stepped out; cheered again 
when the officers bundled us up the steps. 
The fat gentleman followed close, as though 
fearful I might escape. 

Said the captain: 

“Stole a motorcycle, hey? And going 
fifty miles an hour up the boulevard! 
This’ll cost you about three months, son.” 

“But, m’sieu le capitaine uy 


“Don’t you call me any names, either,” 
he barked, “‘or you’ll get-three more. How 
do you want to register? Jones or Smith?”’ 

“Neither,” I answered with dignity. 
“My name is Henri Giraud.” 


He dropped his pen to stare at me with | 


an amazement ludicrous to see. 

“Are you him?”’ he asked incredulously. 
“Well, that is queer! We’ve been hunting 
for you everywhere, Mr. Giraud. The bank 
called us up this morning about a young 
fellow who presented a check of yours for 
a thousand dollars, and I sent over and 
pinched him.” 

“Bravo! I had so instructed.” 

“But,” he continued in woeful bewilder- 
ment, “how about this pop-pop business? 
What do you want with a motorcycle?” 

I quickly told him, M’sieu Joe shifting 


about uneasily throughout the recital. In- | 
deed, his embarrassment was so pronounced | | 


that I could not fail to remark it, and pres- 
ently the explanation was forthcoming. 
Attend to what follows. 


Cried the police captain, boiling with | 


excitement: 
“Blackhanders! 
us? Jumpin’ Jupiter! Where’s that letter? 
Oh, sergeant! Come here. I want you. 
We'll get busy on this right now.” 
An officer bustled in from an adjoining 


room. The atmosphere grew electric with | 


the tension of high-pressure activity. Then 
M’sieu Joe Hicks emitted a deprecatory 
cough and murmured: 


“T don’t believe I’d take all that trouble | 


if I was you, cap.”’ 

“Ts that so? Why not? 
in a hurry.” 

“Well, what’s the use?”’ replied my part- 
ner lamely. 

The captain darted an angry look at him 
and was proceeding to give further instruc- 
tions to his subordinate when M’sieu Joe 
remarked: 

“Tt won’t do a bit of good, because 
Blackhanders didn’t send that letter.” 

“Who did, then?”’ 

“T did. Me and Sam Field.” 


Shoot—we’re 


The tableau that ensued baffles descrip- | 


tion, my friend. We all stood like graven 
images of arrested motion, gaping at M’sieu 
Joe. 

“What monkeyshine is this?’’ demanded 
the captain sharply. 

“You see, we never figured it’d go this far, 
cap,’’ whined M’sieu Joe in extenuation. 
“T calculated Henree would show the letter 
to me and maybe we could rig up a joke 
on him.” 

“Joke?”’ 

“Well, it’s April Fool!” 

The announcement fell like a thunder- 
clap. A moment of straining rigidity and 
everybody burst into loud guffaws—every- 
body but me. 
I could summon the composure to trust my 
voice. 

“So!” I said sternly when the gusts had 
subsided. “‘ You consider that a joke, doyou? 
At a time like this, to send a friend a 

“T never thought, Henree. If I had I 
wouldn’t of done it fora million.”’ His peni- 
tence was abject. ‘‘Who’d have figured 
you'd fall for it like that?”’ 

His regret was well enough, but it did 
not wipe out the offense. No; we can feel 
sorrow and ask forgiveness, but we cannot 
undo the harm. 

And in this connection, m’sieu, I desire 


to deplore in the strongest fashion the | 


custom of sending people on empty errands 


on the first day of April. It is all too com- | 


mon, being even more generally followed 


in Europe than in America;. but that does | 


not excuse the practice or the lengths to 
which it is carried. 

Oriental scholars, I believe, assert that 
buffoonery on April first was derived from 
the huli feast among the Hindus. I can 
well believe it. The conception sounds like 
a benighted Hindu. Another theory is that 
it comes from a celebration of Christ’s 
being sent about to and fro between Herod, 


Pilate and Caiaphas; but to me this sounds | 


incredible. Whatever the origin, it has 
grown popular. The French call the victim 
of the mystification a poisson d’ avril, mean- 
ing a silly fish. Is the term not admirably 
chosen, m’sieu? The Scotch, in their 
barbarous way, dub him a gowk, which 
signifies a cuckoo. 

However, I digress. The painful situa- 
tion confronting me was that my best 
friend had tried to make me a gowk, a 
cuckoo, Do you marvel that I was cut 


It was some minutes before | 


Why didn’t you tell | 


Apartment House, Cor.State 
and Scott Sts., Chicago. 
Owner, William E. Walker. 
Architect, Wm. Walker. 
Heating Contractors, E. J. 
Claffey Co. Boiler capacity, 
10,000 sq. ft. 


Residence of Wm. Barton Davis, 42 Wendover Road, For- 
est Hills, L. I. Architects, Albro & Lindeberg. Heating  ] 
Contractor, Henry Dederick. Boiler capacity, 700 sq. ft. 


—Will the oe eta gle re- 
ave ea ills 1/3 Yes 


—Will it ordinarily require 


coaling but once Ves 


a day? 

—Will it maintain even heat 
10 to 12 hours with- Y 
out attention? cs 

—25 years’ usage answers 
these questions with posi- 
tive facts. 


PENCER Heaters cut coal bills 

V3 to Yz by successfully burning 
cheap (No.1 Buckwheat or Pea) hard 
coal, and in no greater quantities than 
ordinary heaters do of the larger, ex- 
pensive sizes. They also burn non- 
coking soft coals, semi-anthracite, lig- 
nite, etc., with much less attention 
and smaller fuel consumption. 


The convenience of coaling the “Spencer” 
but once in 24 hours in ordinary weather (never 
more than twice in severe) proves the value of 
its distinctive, self-feeding magazine. Through 
the even heat maintained for hours without 
attention, ‘ ‘Spencer’’- heated apartments, green- 
houses, garages, etc., are saved night firemen, 
and the ladies of a household the “man’s 
job” of tending fires. 


Did You Know 


that 90% of the new apartments in Philadel- 
phia are ““Spencer” equipped? Thatit not 
only greatly reduces your coal bill, but en- 
hances the selling or renting value of your 
property? Investigate! Any fitter can install 
a “Spencer” on any steam, vapor or hot 
water heating system. Ask him. Consult 
yourarchitect—he knows. Write NOW, for 
catalog and booklet of owners’ experiences. 


SPENCER HEATER 
COMPANY 


1 800 People’s Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
Branch Offices 

New York City 
101 Park Ave., 
Cor. 40th St. 
Chicago 
Railway Exchange 
Philadelphia 
Morris Bldg. 
Boston 
, 136 Federal St. 
fe 6St. Louis 
Chemical Bldg. 
Detroit Ford Bldg. 
Buffalo 
1377 Main St. 
Minneapolis 
Plymouth Bldg. 
Denver 
211 Sixteenth St. 
- Des Moines 
Steam Boiler Observatory Bldg. 
Canadian Sales Representatives—Winnipeg, The 
Waldon Co., Cor» Main and Portage Ave.; 
Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 
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TO REDUCE COAL BILLS 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
800 People’s Nat. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
I am interested in reducing heating costs. Please mail your 
books free. 


Nene. = = 


Address___ 


My heating contractor 
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Notwithstanding the shortage of 
merchandise, with the increased 
cost of raw material, dyeing and 
labor, we shall again celebrate — 


“ONYX” DAYS 


Sat. 


Apri oe 29 


By offering through our friends, 
the retailers, impressive values, 
impossible to duplicate under 
present conditions as enumerated 
below :— 


Men’s and Women’s 


Reg US.Pat Office 


Hosiery 


For Women 
i Item 1—Black and White Silk Hose, medium 


weight, with Lisle Top, double sole, heel 
and toe. 


and many shades in an All-Silk, with High 
Spliced Heel, double garter top, sole and 
toe; also Black only with Lisle ‘‘Wyde 
Top,” of a superior quality. 


“Onyx”? Day Price $1.00 
For Men 


|| Item 3—In two weights, medium and heavy 
HH Silk Half Hose, in Black, White, Tan, Navy, 
Suéde, Grey, Palm Beach, Champagne, 
and Mahogany, with extra reinforced heel, 


sole and toe. “Onyx”? Day Price 35c. 


Hl 

||| Item 4—An All-Silk, or with Lisle Sole, Black, 
White, Tan, Navy and Grey High Spliced 
Heel, double sole and toe. 


“Onyx” Day Price $1.00 


Also the complete lines of ‘‘Onyx’’ Hosiery 
for Men, Women and Children. 


For ‘‘Onyx” Day Items inquire of your dealer. 
If you cannot procure them write us. 


Emery-Beers Company, ie. 


(SOLE OWNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF) 
““Onyx’’ Hosiery 


153 to 161 East 24th Street 
New York 
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“Onyx” Day Price 65c. ||| 
\|||| Item 2—Black, White, Tan, Grey, Pink, Sky 
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to the quick? Burning words trembled on 
the tip of my tongue, but I was robbed of 
the opportunity to voice them. Into the 
station burst a burly man with a heavy red 
mustache. He was panting like a hound at 
the kill. 

“So here you are, hey?” he puffed. 
“Good! I’ve shore run the legs off that 
li’l’ ol’ jitney to git here.” 

““Who’re you?” inquired the captain. 

“T’m Marshal of Jimtown. And I want 
this feller for jail breakin’ and murderous 
assault and 

“Hold on! Hold on just a minute. 
Sergeant! Step this way. Arrest this man.” 

How I pricked up my ears! Assuredly 
the tables were being turned. 

“Arrest me? What for?” stammered the 
marshal. 

“You’ll mighty soon find out. What'd 
you send your nephew to cash that check 
for? Huh? It wasn’t yours. Why, we 
were layin’ for that check.” 

‘This feller’’—vociferated the marshal in 
an effort to create a diversion—‘“‘this feller 
tried to kill me, captain. That’s what he 


| did. He hit me over the head with a mon- 


key wrench and broke out of the cooler.” 

The officer regarded him calmly. 

“‘Beaned you with a monkey wrench, did 
he?” he repeated. “‘That don’t mean any- 
thing in your case. You’ve got to prove 
damage. Take him away, sergeant.” 

Protesting to the skies he was dragged 
off and the captain turned to me. 

“Well, I guess that fixesit up, Mr. Giraud. 
There don’t seem to be anything to hold 
you on.” 

“How about me?”’ burst out the fat gen- 
tleman, who all this time had kept in the 
background without once ceasing to transfix 
me with a baleful glare. “‘ Where do I come 
in, cap? Ain’t you going to soak him for 
knocking me down?” 

“That was an accident, wasn’t it? It 
seems to me your only redress is through 
a civil action.” 

‘““And, m’sieu,’”’ I put in hastily, “I beg 
of you to have regard for the desperate 
extremity I was in. Consider: Unless I 
broke my fall I must inevitably have been 
precipitated down the embankment.”’ 

His eyes almost popped from his head. 

““So!”’ he said huskily. ‘You did it on 
purpose, did you?” 

“T was compelled to, my dear sir. My 
reluctance was great, but I had to do it. 
Otherwise I must have been dashed to the 
rocks below.” 

“‘But why the Sam Hill did you pick on 
me?” he wailed. “‘Why not somebody 
else?”’ 

All my endeavors to placate him were in 
vain. He kept insisting to be informed why 
I had picked him out for onslaught. With 
the captain for referee we argued for a 
quarter of an hour, every minute of which 
was precious. Every precious minute of 
that time ought to have found Henri Giraud 
at his own home. Finally the officer cut 
him short. 

“Well, you two settle this between your- 
selves but quit bellerin’ round here. Un- 
derstand? Cut it out now, or I’ll give you 
something to holler for, Fatty.’’ Address- 
ing me, he asked: ‘‘ What about the motor- 
cycle, Mr. Giraud? I clean forgot it. Will 
you pay for the hire and for breakages?” 

“T will replace it. Not only that, but 
I will recompense the owner for any incon- 
venience I may have occasioned him.” 

“That sounds fair enough. I reckon you 
can go. Let’s see—yes—I can’t think of 
anything to hold you for.” 

I pressed his hand warmly and started 
for the door. M/’sieu Joe was for following 
me, but the captain halted him. 

“Not so fast there, Mr. Hicks. We want 
a little talk with you for sending a threaten- 
ing letter.” 


EVENING POST 


My partner turned pale. _ 

““Why, it was only a li’l’ joke, sort of, 
cap. Besides it wasn’t a threat, you might 
say, at all. I said a bum would drop in at 
his house. Well, so he would have—I 
aimed to have Sam Field call.” 

“Devilish crisp! Very. That used to be 
considered a good one by our best families 
when I was a boy, Mr. Hicks. But if Mr. 
Giraud wishes to lay a charge we’ll make 
that little joke cost you something.” 

He glanced at me quizzically, but I shook 
my head. 

“No,” I said. ‘‘Let him go. It’s an old 
saying but a true one, Rien n’est si danger- 
eux qu'un ignorant ami—‘ Nothing is more 
dangerous than a foolish friend.’ But I do 
not desire to punish him.” 

The captain considered a moment. 

“T don’t think you ought to let it go like 
that, Mr. Giraud,” he urged. ‘“‘Huh? 
Well, if you won’t. But I’ll give him a 
lesson anyhow; he’s too fresh. We’ve got 
to learn a few of you rich guys that you 
can*t do anything you darn please and get 
away with it. Oh, sergeant!” 

“ec Sir? ” 

“Put Mr. Hicks in the cells and keep him 
there till I can talk it over with the county 
attorney. And say, sergeant—you might 
phone his wife and tell her why. Then 
he’ll get it twice.” 

Would you have intervened for him, 
m’sieu? Oft since then I have debated this 
point with myself. Perhaps I ought to have 
done so, but my wrongs were too fresh. 
Yes; they smarted too much for prompt 
forgiveness and I left my hapless partner 
to his fate. 


“Aha! On whom is the joke now?” | 
thought I as I hurried homeward. “Which | 
is the gowk now? Whothe cuckoo? M’sieu | 


Hicks or Henri Giraud?” 
sea a measure of triumph was excus- 
able. 

But not even the triumphant overcoming 
of every peril and all the snares that had 
beset my path could down the anxiety 
which seized me as I neared my abode. 
What news awaited me there? What prize 
of Fortune or calamitous blow of Fate? 
In a word, what had occurred during my 
absence? 

It was with a palpitating heart that I saw 
the doctor’s car still at the curb. I ran up 
the walk; scarcely could I breathe. And 
as I fumbled for my keys the door opened 
and there he stood, his glasses sparkling 
benignly in the sun. 

“Well, look who’s here!”’ he exclaimed. 
““Where’ve you been? We’ve hunted high 
and low for five hours. A nice trick to play, 
I must say!” 

““M’sieu,”’ I cried in a tremor of anxiety, 
a will explain. But first tell me—tell me 
a te 

Upon that he cleared his throat and an 
odd, inscrutable smile lighted his face. 

“The very worst?” 

‘* Alas, yes.” 

“Twins!” 


The Missing Pronoun 


COUNTRY girl from the lower part of 
South Carolina—they call them 
Crackers down there—went to Savannah 
to pay her first visit to a dentist. The den- 
tist found a jaw tooth badly in need of his 
services. He drilled away the decayed 
spots, and then, to clear the cavity of small 
particles, brought into use a small hand 
bulb. As the first gush through the blowpipe 
struck her mouth, the patient flinched. 
“Can you feel that air?” inquired the 
dentist. 
Da young woman gazed up at him, puz- 
zled. 
“That air whut?” she inquired simply. 
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| Clean, white gloves are worn 
14 processes of manufac 


White-Gloved Hands ‘strai 


ess 


Cooling the boiled Sapota 


In kneading, too, white Gloves are we 


Here Gloved Hands roll the Gum 


White-Gloved Hands Gather the Sti ; 
The STERLING GUM 
Inc., New York — 
@\The STERLING GUM 
y “3 of Canada, L’ 
Toro 
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From sunlit vineyards beyond the mountains 6000 California Raisin 
Growers send you greetings on these California Raisin Days. 


Celebrate these days, set apart in honor of their rich contribution 
to the food wealth of a ae a 
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Made with SUN-MAID RAISINS 
Count the raisins. Lots of huge, luscious, rich in energy, wholesome, healthful, appetizing 
tender, meaty, seeded raisins in every slice — —both good and good for you. So begin today 
white muscat grapes, too to discover all that raisins have in store for you. 
delicate to ship fresh, sun- Good bakers everywhere are baking California Raisin 
cured in the vineyards until Bread, made with Sun-Maid Raisins, after a special 


recipe furnished by us. Or try Sun- ‘Maid Raisins in 


h becomes nature’s deep- 
aos P cake, pie, pudding, stewed and served with cream or 


juiced confection —a token with breakfast food, or in any one of 
of California’s sunshine, di- scores of delicious dishes. Write for 
rect to you. our recipe book, which describes these 
Now a nation is learning acy Wee er  _ 
re our grocer, or some other grocer SUN-MAID 
that raisins are a food as well near you, has California Raisin Bread, Poinont Retain’ Pie 
as a delicacy — that they are and Sun-Maid Raisins. (199) 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 small cup 


cream, 144 cups SUN-MAID 
Raisins, 1 lemon. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs, add the 
sugar, cream, the grated rind of 
the lemon and then the juice of the 
lemon; stir well while mixing in 
the lemon juice; beat the whites 
of the eggs until ‘stiff and add; add 
the separated raisins and pour into 
pie crust and bake. 

Pie Crust 

2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
shortening (half butter), 4% cup 
cold water. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership, 6,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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ST. LOUIS, US.A. 
STARTER 


The Wagner Starter is a pigmy among 


starters—yet within its small compass 1s the power of a giant. 


Mere size counts for nothing. Avoirdupois isa poor substitute for power. Weight 1s 


a disadvantage in auto building. ‘The tendency is towards lightness and increased strength. In buildi 


Q 


Wagner engineers are producing starting motors that are the smallest 
on the market for the amount of torque delivered at the crank shaft. 
For instance, the starting motor built for a Studebaker Six weighs 
only 14% pounds and measures 814 inches long by 3% inches in 
diameter—just a comfortable handful—yet abundantly able to crank 


the car under the worst conditions of cold and stiffness. 


This achievement is the result of 25 years’ successful motor building. 
Wagner engineers scientifically ascertain just what an engine needs 
and are able to produce a starter without any superfluous size, shape, 
weight or arrangement to handicap it. 


The Wagner Starter is almost human in its cranking. Like man, it 
uses whatever power is necessary when resistance is great; and when 


The Starter that is built to order 


resistance lessens, it eases up and spins the engine without the use 
unnecessary energy. Where man saves human energy and avo! 
overtaxing his system, the Wagner Starter saves electrical enet 
and prevents overdrain on the battery. 


The Wagner Generator (equally small) delivers its maximum charg 
at a car speed of 15 to20 miles an hour. As the speed increases above 
miles, the rate of charging decreases. “This makes overcharging 1 
possible, and provides ample charging for cars driven in city serv! 


Several automobile manufacturers attracted by the conspicuc 
success of the Wagner Starters have contracted for 166,000 Wagt 
Starters to be built to order for their 1916 cars. . 


If you want dependable starting service, you will find it on these ca 


Wherever electrical reputations are known, the Wagner Company 1s 
recognized as builders of the highest type of electrical apparatus 


‘The engineering ability that produced the Wagner Starter is the same 
as that which has made the history of the Wagner Company one of 
marked achievement for a quarter of a century. 


The single-phase motor, the poly-phase motor with ‘built-in starter, 
the unity power factor motor and many 
others owe their existence to the Wagner 
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Boston Springfield, Mass. 


Wagner silent motors are invaluable for such applications as organ 
blowers, vacuum cleaners and all other motor-driven 
apparatus where absence of noise is desirable. 


If you are interested in the service you will get out of electrical apparatus, 
investigate Wagner, Quality. The nearest Wagner branch will gladly show you. 


Y/ Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Factory Branches and J Syracuse Buftalo J Toronto 
Service Stations: Cincinnati Detroit . Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City Denver 
Selling Agencies: Memphis New Orleans Sioux City 


Company. Recently the Wagner Company has succeeded in design- 
ing the silent motor, an improvement which is adaptable for either 
single - phase or poly-phase type. 


New York Montreal Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Cleveland Toledo 
Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul 
Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
Dallas Salt Lake City London, Eng. 
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THE MUDDLE IN MEXICO 


(Continued from Page 5) 


iot exist. Now the only solution of 
oblem—and this is no border lie—is 
ablish a commission, or some similar 

from the ablest and most honest of 
exicans available, and set that com- 
n at work, supported by this country 
, extent of intervention if necessary. 
s the only way order can be restored 
oxico. Carranza’s government is a 
shift. Obregon is the strong man In 
.0 now—strong by virtue of his mili- 
‘ollowing. Obregon would be in ex- 
the same place Carranza 1s In now 
drove the pompous Carranza out of 
, as he could overnight if he desired. 
vans alone cannot recoup Mexico; but 
sans can if the United States will help. 
> thing that apparently is not appreci- 
t Washington is that the Carranzistas 
he Villistas and the Zapatistas, and 
e rest of the crew, are tarred with the 
stick, of like kidney; and that there 
health in any of them. Furthermore, 
yarently is not appreciated at Wash- 
n that this Mexican question, from 
-an alleged struggle by the Maderos 
heir followers to rid the country of the 
‘or Diaz, and give to the peons—the 
e—some few of the rights they were 
mteed under the constitution then 
tive, has worked its tortuous way, 
murder, rapine, pillage, graft, assassi- 
n and murderous politics, to the place 
> it is an economic question, a financial 
ion, and no more than that—and no 


1en Madero became President he 
1 some sixty-five million pesos in the 
ury and borrowed sixty-five millions 
. They took that away from him as if 
id been a child, and then they killed 
In February, 1913, the value of a 
—par fifty cents in our money, as ex- 
ed in a Banco Nacional note—was 
-eight and a half cents, gold. That 
ney has depreciated until in March of 
year the value of a Banco Nacional 
note was fifteen and a half cents. In 
, when Carranza currency was first 
d, the valuation of a Carranza peso 
from thirty-one to thirty-three cents, 
_ In January, 1914, the Carranza peso 
worth twenty-four cents; in Decem- 
1914, it was worth seventeen cents; 
ecember, 1915, it was worth five and 
arter cents, gold; and as this is written 
rranza peso is worth two cents. 
eantime Villa has issued money, which 
first quoted, in 1914, at twenty-two 
$s a peso, but which ceased to have any 
e whatsoever about June, 1915, and is 
sold by the curio dealers in great bales 
lollar—gold—a thousand, asa curiosity. 


ie Rise and Fall of Currencies 


hat tells the story. Carranza, starting 
| a peso that had a two-thirds value, has 

a currency so depreciated that it is 
th only two cents a peso, and that will 
worth nothing within the next thirty 
ixty days. Meantime production has 
ed in the country. The merchants, 
pelled by decree to accept Carranza 
ency at its face value, have not replen- 
d their stock, because they cannot buy 
ny market with that currency. Farm- 
have been unable to buy seed. There is 
food. There is no money worth any- 
ig and Carranza is facing a new financial 
blem. His lieutenants say he is accumu- 
ng a reserve to form the basis of a new 
rency, and that he has already gathered 
en million pesos for such a reserve. He 
ds five hundred million pesos of circula- 
1, at least. At the rate this fifteen mil- 
i pesos has been accumulated he will not 
the one hundred and twenty-five million 
1s needed for his reserve in a year anda 


Jarranza’s present money, issued in un- 
ited quantities—nobody knows how 
ch of it there is—at its present rate of 
reciation will be at nothing in a short 
ie. In reality it is worth nothing now. 
nas no value, being fiat money and sup- 
fe solely by Carranza’s decree. If he 
f a new issue in all probability he 
| repudiate this; but if, on the other 
1d, he reéstablishes the Banco Nacional 
- now held at fifteen cents a peso, gold, 
re be a fine graft for a lot of people 

g those notes; for they figure that 
> notes will go to thirty cents. In either 
nt El Capitan Carranza is on the verge 
a period of high financing. 


Still, it will do him no good—nor his gov- 
ernment. The people of Mexico—the com- 
mon people—are hungry. There are few 
crops. All production in American enter- 
prises has stopped, thus stopping also most 
of the export duties. There is some internal 
revenue, but that is being used mostly to 
maintain the Carranza armies. Military 
loyalty in Mexico is largely a matter of per- 
sonal affiliation. Soldiers serve with a gen- 
eral because they like that general or he 


feeds them—not from any motives of pa- | 


triotism. The only way Carranza can keep 
his generals in his service is to feed money 


to them. That is where most of the real | 


money goes—that, and in the purchase of 
ammunition, which he must have to defend 


himself against the various revolutionaries — 
who are now operating and who will con-_ 


tinue to operate against him. 

Mexico is prostrate. 
with no interests to serve—tell me that an- 
archy is inevitable, because the fall of the 
Carranza government olio is inevitable, and 
because the lack of food and employment 
must entail rioting and plunder and blood- 
shed everywhere. In addition, there is 
much typhus fever and no way to prevent 
it. Most of the patriotism in Mexico or 
among the Mexicans is elocutionary. They 


are the most bombastic people on the hem- | 
isphere. They have been misled, maltreated — 


and half-starved. Now that they are face 
to face with real starvation—as they are— 
it is quite likely that the interior of Mexico 
will become a bloody battle ground of peo- 


ple who are fighting for enough beans and © 


corn to keep them alive. 


Crippled Mexican Enterprises 


The real solution of the Mexican prob- 


lem is the levying of an adequate and com- | 


pensatory land tax. Vast areas of the most 
productive land in Mexico was held by a 
few men. One state was practically owned 
by three men. Partition will not solve the 
problem; for if the land was equally di- 
vided among the peons it would soon revert 
to the hands of the few. Experience has 


proved that. There are records in El Paso | 


showing that, in the case of a similar par- 


tition of land on a smaller scale, fifty per | 


cent of the land thus divided passed back 
to the hands of a few in four months. 


We sympathize with the submerged | 
eighty per cent in Mexico, now hungry as | 


well as submerged, without clothes and 
with no means of getting either food or gar- 
ments, in a land where the government is 


bankrupt and unable to borrow a dollar — 
from any solvent country on earth, and | 


say, idealistically, that partition of the land 
would lessen their difficulties. 

What must be done is to tax the land, 
for this will force the present holders of 


enormous acreages to sell portions. The | 
better class will buy. There will be no free | 


distribution; and these men of the better 


class—I mean the better and more thrifty _ 


class of the peons and farmers—will have 


means to support themselves and help to | 


support others. The taxes, now nonexistent, 
will go to the support of the government. 


These lands never have been taxed ade- | 


quately; for in the old days the question 
of how much taxes a don should pay was a 
question of personal negotiation with graft- 
ing officials in Mexico City. The don went 


in with his horses and carriages, entertained | | 


lavishly, and fixed up things to his own 
satisfaction. 

Moreover, there can be no resumption of 
American enterprise in Mexico until some- 
thing stable in the way of government is 
in sight. These enterprises, which are of 
varied sorts, with mining as one of the 
largest, employ many men and distribute 
much money in wages, as well as pay heavy 
taxes and export duties. They are all shut 
down. Their workmen have no wages, nor 
have they any food. Though it is true 
enough that the average Mexican can live 
on a small amount of food and does not re- 
quire much in the way of raiment, it is also 
true that he must have some food and some 
clothes, and that he can get neither without 
real money. 

The land cannot be taxed until a govern- 
ment is secured and secure. Carranza can- 
not tax it. He might issue an edict, but he 
would be compelled to make every collec- 
tion with his soldiers; and as he would not 
be able to pay his soldiers until he had made 
the collections he would be helpless. If 
Villa had defeated Carranza and had set up 


Over 60 Songs In 


Including Patriotic, Home, 
Love, Southern and Folk 
songs. Most popular of 
each kind. May be used as 
piano solos if desired. 


FAMOUS DUETS for 


Americans—men 


VIOLIN and PIANO ee h *Photo-Play Folio, 1, 2 & 3 
Contains ‘ Dying’ Poet,” this as the greates i in, | Songs of Israel 
“Song Without Words,” & atest music bargain *Popular Dance Folio, 1 & 2 


“Spring Song,” ‘Tann- 
hauser March" and Eight 
others. Grade 2-3, 


EASY DUETS in EASY 


lst and 2nd grade for 
teaching and _ recreation. 
Contains ‘‘ Friendship,” 
“Palms,” “In Venice" and 
nine other selections. For 
list of ‘‘ Academic"’ Folios 
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MUSIC OFFER 
100 Folios - 

‘Academic Edition bt 

Worlds Best Music 


\, You can now afford all 


each 


Additional “Academic 
Folios.’”’ Ask to see 
them at your dealer’s 


SS 


> \ the music your heart 


can crave. 
5 Expert Musicians 
have collected, arranged and edited 
the world’s best music of each kind. 
We haven’t space to tell you about 
each folio. Printed on quality paper 
from lithographed plates. Notes are 
clear, distinct and full size. Beauti- 
fully colored covers. Price, selections, 
arrangement, printing—ALL point to 


*Master Pieces, Vols. 1 & 2 
*Home Songs, Vols. 1 & 2 
*Album of Famous Songs 
*Popular Parlor Pieces, 
Vols. 1,2 &3 
Parlor Songs 
Famous American Songs 
Songs of School Days 
Songs of Sunny South, 1 & 
*Sacred Songs, Vols. 1 & 
*College Songs, 1, 2 & 3 
*Opera Gems, Vols. 1 & 
*Selections from Famous 
Operas, Vols. 1, 2 & 3 


Above Folio 
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Popular Songs, Vols. 1 & 2 
*Easy Piano Pieces 
*Irish Songs, Vols. 1 & 2 
*Jigs and Reels, Vols. 1 & 2 
*Young Folks’ Classics 
*Famous Flower Songs 
Transcription of War Songs 
German Folk Songs, 1 & 2 
*Selections from Grand 

Operas for Violin and 

Piano, Vols. 1 & 2 
Famous Songs of all Nations 
*Little Flower Pieces 
*Famous Hymns 
Kindergarten Songs, 1 & 2 
*Sabbath Echoes 
*Gems From Famous 

Operas, Vols. 1,2 & 3 
*Standard Classics, 1, 2 & 3 
Dances of All Nations, 1 & 2 
*Easy Duets in Easy Keys, 

Vols. 1 & 2 


At the right, is a partial list of 100 
“ Academic”’ Folios. No home needs 
anything finer. Be sure to ask your 
Dealer to show you 


ACADEMIC 


Music Folios—15c 


“How can we give such amazing value?” 
By enormous production, ** Academic"’ Edi- 
tion is the biggest selling line of music folios 
in the world. Quality and extra value put 
“Academic” at the top—and keep it there. 

Here’s an easy way to get a fine music 
library without feeling the cost. Buy three 
or four folios each week. In a few months 
you will have a real music library that will *Charming Waltzes 
be the envy of your friends and the pride of Easy Duets from Famous 
your home. A regular 50c folio for 15c. Operas 


6 *Famous Overtures 
On sale at every Music Store, or any aaa way others 
Woolworth, Kresge, Kress or McCrory Store 
Please get these folios of your dealer. If Folios marked * 
you can’t, send us his name and 15c for any cannot be sold 
one or a dollar bill for any seven. 


- in Canada 
2D LEO FEIST, Inc. (°7:"535;"") 233 W. 40 Street, New York 


KEYS for Piano 


see titles in panel 
at right. 


*Standard Duets (4 Hands) 
Scotch Songs 
*Famous Opera Songs, 1, 2,3 
* Brilliant Piano Duets, 1 &2 
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 RITE-GRADE””’” RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES answer your questionings for an honest ' 
shingle. Every bundle is inspected by the Inspection 
Bureau of forty associated shingle mills which manufacture 
them. They are inspected for NO SAP; inspected for thickness; inspected 
for selection; inspected for size; inspected for grain — RITE-GRADE” 
means a perfect shingle as sold, true to specification. When you select 
“RITE-GRADE” you select as good a shingle as Nature can offer —as 
fine a shingle as it is possible for man to manufacture. Demand the label 
“RITE-GRADE” on each bundle, and if your dealer cannot supply you 
write us—give name of Lumber Dealer. 
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BIG FOUR BUILDING LIBRARY FREE 


Bungalow Book: | Twelve of the prettiest Farm Buildings: Valuable plans and in- 
and most practical bungalows ever de- formation by practical architects. 
signed, with plans. 


Distinctive American Homes Book: Twelve The Boy’s Builder: Garage, Boat Houses, 
beautiful homes, very practical, very artis- Dog Houses, etc. A bundle of shingles will 
tic and desirable. keep your boy busy. 


Mark in square books 


wanted, enclose 2c. Name « = = 
stamp for each book to 
ated mailing. Books ddresd ‘2 A 
~ P and write to 
. Ae | . 
: West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn." Qo.tio' Wash.” 
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NOW the luxury of Kahn 

made-to-measure summer 
suits De Luxe. Enjoy complete 
comfort in perfect-fitting, beauti- 
fully-made thin clothes —not only 
coolish but stylish. Over a hun- 
dred Linens, Silks and Mohairs in 
all their smartest variations—and 
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Fropicrash 


Exclusive with and copyrighted by KAHN; 
constructed of yarns with natural cooling 
properties. Garments of it guaranteed to 
preserve their shape. 


—~ Order Kahn made-to-measure summer clothes 
mes through our dealer or your own tailor. If he 
Hig pee y hasn’t our samples, we’ll equip him on request. 
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505 3000 Savage means the fakcest hiphies! 
development of the sporting rifle and cartridge of high 
concentration. 

It means shooting a wicked little soft-nose Spitzer point bullet at the 
terrific velocity of 3000 feet per second. 

It means so flat a trajectory that without raising your sight you can 
hit game 300 yards away. 

It means a paralyzing, explosive, knockout punch that puts the biggest 
game down to stay. 

It means so little recoil that a girl can shoot it with comfort—no one 
will flinch and miss game because this rifle kicked. 

And it means an accuracy, vouched for by the greatest amateur ex- 
perts, that ranks it with the finest military rifle in the world. 

The .250—3000 Savage is not a ‘‘converted”’ military model. It has 
the strength and to spare. The solid breech bolt locks solidly against the 
solid hammerless breech. 

But it has the short, easy, two-motion, hand-back-on-grip, finger- 
back-on-trigger Savage lever action that gives six shots in two seconds — 
if they’re needed. 

It has clean-cut symmetrical outlines, checked extra full pistol grip and 
forearm and checked trigger. And it weighs only seven pounds. 

Write us for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
74 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 
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his government he would have been in the 
same case; and so will Obregon be if he 
shall try a hand at government—or any 
other patriot. 

If the American people are interested in 
Mexico they may as well set it down that 
until the United States, by some means or 
other, stands behind a Mexican Govern- 
ment and supports it physically, as well as 
morally, no Mexican Government can do 
more than the present Carranza govern- 
ment is doing toward the regeneration of 
the country—which is nothing at all. The 
saving of Mexico has gone beyond the 
Mexicans. If we do not interfere and help, 
the present conditions, or worse, may con- 
tinue for some time; but ultimately some- 
body at Washington will realize that this 
sore spot must be cleansed, and cleanse it. 
Until that time it will suppurate increas- 
ingly. 

The President spoke of plottings for in- 
tervention by known interventionists; but 
there doesn’t seem to be much of that at 
the present time. As a matter of fact, the 


men who are keenest for intervention are | 


not keen for intervention under President 
Wilson. They prefer to await the November 
elections and see what luck they have in 
getting a Republican President. They are 
doing nothing, so far as I can see. These 
are the men who want intervention for 
political or financial reasons. The border 
dwellers want intervention, of course, be- 
cause they live on the border and desire a 
stable government in Mexico above all else. 
They are amateurs, however, and talk from 
the heart and not from the head. 

It is a fair assumption that any person 
who has made even a cursory first-hand in- 
vestigation of conditions in Mexico, as they 
are at present, will subscribe to the state- 
ment that the only hope for a stable govern- 
ment, and a restoration of productiveness 
and prosperity and peace, rests in the 
United States. Theorists may dispute that, 
but not men who know the facts. There- 
fore, it is well enough to make an examina- 


tion into what intervention may mean to | 


the United States. 


What Intervention Would Mean 


In the first place, intervention would 
mean war. It would mean going into 
Mexico and forcibly taking possession of 
that country. It would mean defeating the 


| government troops and such of the bandit 


troops as should give battle. It would 
mean going in force to Mexico City and 
establishing a protectorate, setting up a 
government, and maintaining that govern- 
ment until the country was composed, a 
Congress elected, and state and subsidiary 


| governments perfected. It would. mean 
| supporting that government until laws 
| were made that would do away with the 


land menace and providesufficient revenues, 


| not only to meet running expenses but also 


to meet bond and interest obligations. It 
would mean putting our national credit 
back of Mexico, guaranteeing her necessary 
loans. It would mean the policing of the 
entire country until the bandit gangs were 
all wiped out, and the railroads, roads, 
villages and cities free from fear of attack. 
It would mean the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars on our part, the loss 
of a considerable number of soldiers; and, 
finally, it would mean the control and ad- 
ministration of the ports and customs houses 
of Mexico until such time as our outlay in 
money was returned and other financial 
obligations provided for and satisfied. In 
time, of course, we should get our money 
back; but we could not get back our men. 

Intervention, as the experts who are 
familiar with the problem have figured it, 
would require at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers. Even if the Congress 
should pass the Senate bill providing for a 
standing army of two hundred and twenty 
thousand men, it would mean our entire 
standing army and thirty thousand more. 
It would entail the calling for volunteers. 
It would entail the training and equipping of 
those volunteers. 

To be sure, intervention at some near 
date would have the great advantage of 
giving us an army that we could use against 
any foe, and a reasonably well-trained army 
at that; but, laying that aside, we should 
have to get—so the experts say—to do the 
job in Mexico, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. Cut that a hundred thousand 
men, and the task of getting one hundred 
and fifty thousand: men-into Mexico on a 
project of this kind would be huge. The 
money cost, which would be returned, would 
be several hundred million dollars. 
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inal features (9 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic is 
widely imitated. 
Beware of spurious 
imitations and when 
you buy be sure to 
say to the clerk; 
“*Pro-phy-lac-tic. ”’ 
Florence Mfg. Co. 


32 Pine Street 
Florence, Mass. 
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There is no party politics in that. It is 
bigger than party politics. It is a question 
of national humanity, of national duty. It 
is the same sort of question we answered 
in Cuba, in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and 
in Nicaragua, in varying degree. It will 
not stand the objection that if we go into 
Mexico that action will do much to impair 
the laboriously acquired friendly relations 
with the other nations of Pan-America-by 
giving them the impression that we would 
interfere in their domestic affairs in similar 
circumstances, or in any circumstances. It 
is much bigger and broader than that, albeit 
that is an objection that has had great 
potency. 

The American people must decide for 
themselves whether they are willing to al- 
low Mexico to progress bloodily to famine, 
anarchy, chaos; or whether they will step 
in and take a hand. As I have said, and as 
will be discovered to be the fact, Mexican 
affairs are now beyond the power of Mexi- 
cans to settle. If the United States does 
not settle them, clean up this mess, put the 
knife to this sore, the present situation—or 
worse—will continue indefinitely. 

The process of cleaning will be costly. It 
will entail loss of life and expenditure of 
money. It will be easier and cheaper to 
stay out. But it seems to some people that 
there are some things even more to be 
dreaded than the loss of life and the loss of 
money. One is the loss of national self- 
respect; and there are a great many Amer- 
icans who are asking whether, in view of 
the situation as set forth here, known to all 
who have investigated it with an unbiased 
mind, we can afford to take that conse- 
quence. It may not seem apparent now, 
but there are times when idealism and 
politics, and fear of material results, or a 
combination, cease to justify any nation 
in refraining from duty to humanity, even 
though the section of humanity concerned 
is Mexican. And not all the people who 
feel this way are connected with the inter- 
ests, either, albeit that is usually the cheap 
gibe of the opponents of anything save 
inaction. 

I quote a paragraph written by William 
Jennings Bryan while he was President 

ilson’s Secretary of State, and published 
by Mr. Bryan, over his own signature, in 
his own paper, the Commoner—first sub- 


stituting four words of my own for four | 
words used by Mr. Bryan, and omitting one | 


word. 


A Lesson from Haiti 


““American intervention in Mexico be- 
came a necessity. Rival clans were terror- 
izing the country and practicing piracy on 
land. The United States, under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, must guard Mexico from 
European interference; and it could not 
do so without suppressing the lawlessness 
which invited European interference. The 
Mexicans will learn that the United States 
is a better friend to them than the native 
chiefs, who have been little better than ban- 
dits in uniform. Under American guardian- 
ship all foreigners, as well as all Mexicans, 
will have an equal chance, and peace and 
prosperity will come to the republic.” 

This was signed, ‘‘W. J. Bryan.” 

The four words I substituted are these: 
T used Mexico twice in place of Haiti; and I 
used Mexicans twice in place of Haitians. 
I omitted the word black before the word 
republic in the last line. 

But what is the difference between the 
situation Haiti was in, as described so ac- 
curately by Mr. Bryan when he was Mr. 
Wilson’s Secretary of State, and the situa- 
tion in Mexico, as it might be described by 
Mr. Lansing, Mr. Wilson’s present Secre- 
tary of State, if Mr. Lansing should write 
the facts as they have been presented to 
him by reliable men with no interests to 
serve, and known to Mr. Lansing as such? 
What is the difference? 

None! 
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FITALL ADJUSTABLE TOILET KIT 
A Fitall Kit always fits whatever you wish 
to put in it. The adjustable spaces and 
self-locking straps hold each article tight. 


' 
Foreign Patents Pending. ‘ 
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Something Entirely New 


Here is a newly invented traveling kit for which men and women have long 


been waiting. 


The Fitall Kit is adjustable! 


It can be used with your present 


toilet articles, and changed whenever you wish to carry whatever you desire. 
Only kit which holds complete outfit, including entire shaving set and original 


packages, cans or tubes of tooth paste, talcum, etc. 
Our secret lies in the adjustable spaces. 


outfits. 


Fitall Kits cost no more than the old style— 
fitted or unfitted. Once you see them, you 
will never be satisfied with the old kind. 

Fitall Kits come in different sizes and a 
variety of attractive styles of waterproof 


ET 


B Fresh from the 


laundry to you in 


a sealed 
sanitar 
2 . y ealpax 
container sore eget 
"=2no dirt, no | “~ oN 
germs. » =" PIN 


Break the seal 
and slip into a cool, clean, 
snow-white Sealpax union suit. 


Sealpax is the coolest, airiest, 
underwear you can put on, 
because of the crisp, nainsook 
fabric, the new “freer cut” 
athletic style and its exclusive 
comfort features. 

Buy Sealpax—Union Suits $1.00; 
Shirts and drawers 50c. If not at 
your dealer, write us. — 


No waste space as in old 


fabrics and flexible leathers. Prices $1.00 
and up. 

Ask your dealer to show you Fitall Kits, or 
write to us if he has not obtained them for 
his stock. Descriptive booklet on request. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY, Ekco Building, Chicago (1) 
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lectricity provides the cleanest, 
| the most sanitary and the most 
hygienic method of cooking. 


The Hotpoint Range closely parallels the 
most approved methods of cooking, but far 
excels them all in flexibility of operation. 
Therefore with the Hotpoint Range you 
cook under ideal conditions because— 

—each cooking unit can be instantly switched 


to high, medium, or simmering heat and kept 
there as long as needed 


— it is the acme of cleanliness 

— practically no heat escapes into the room 
—the air is not vitiated 

—there is no contamination of food 


—you save food values through retention of 
essential salts and meat juices (on a six pound 
roast the saving is nearly a pound) 

— insulated ovens saveheat and increase economy. 

—all of the latest standards of range construc- 
tion are used, including high oven, thermom- 
eter or glass door, porcelain splashers 

—the fire risk is lessened—no open flame. 


Your Lighting Company will gladly give full 
information on rates and Hotpoint Ranges. 


HOTPOINT RANGE 
MODEL “D” $90.00 


Here is a real electric range. 


Six cooking elements; each controlled by a switch, giving 
zipping heat and several degrees down to simmering. 


Baking element in bottom of oven, broiler in top. Tem- 
perature indicated by thermometer in door. 


Big oven (18! inches) lined with aluminized steel. White 
enamel door on both ovens, and splasher at back. 


As described and pictured above, $90.00. Canada, $110.00. 


Optional Equipment — Nickel tri ings, $5.00; el. door, $2.00; 
water-heater switch, $1.00. aoe padi igre 


BUY OF THE DEALER 


to our nearest office. 


Hotpoint appliances are sold by 
more than 8,000 dealers. But if 
youcannot find them, send order 


g 
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HOTPOINT RANGE k 

MODEL “F” $65.00 i 

F 

a 

v 

A very compact and handy model especially : 
appreciated in city apartments. I 
Same number and size cooking elements as Model G. ‘ 
This gives plenty of cooking capacity for the average family. P 
Oven same size as Model G, but has swing instead of drop C 
door. Price as pictured above, $65.00. Canada, $85.00. d 


Optional,white enamel splasher, $2.00; other items same as Model G. 


THE HEART OF THE RA! 


The cooking element (the heart of th 
is (1) rugged; (2) quick; (3) efficient. 
1—Made entirely of steel-encased porcelain at 
sistance wire. Nothing to wear out. 

2—No excess metal to heat up, or to carry the 
The instant you snap the switch the coils are agl 
3—The most efficient electric range element yel 
Closely parallels gas in operation. Use ordin: 
utensils. Easily removed for cleaning. — 


Valveless Percolator 


Hotpoint Iron (Aluminum) 

Here is relief from ironing day In a jiffy the water shoots up and ie 

drudgery—no hot, stuffy room— percolates back thru the coffee. Hotpoint 
no waiting—no walking—no holder And in six to eight minutes it’s ready Used over Radia 
—you simply put in the plug. to pour— i is oan bake 
This is the iron with the famous hot —no floats, traps or valves, pemedt as well 
point, attachedstand andcoolhandle. therefore nolbruchineeded: Without. the cent 
Attaches to any lamp socket. Made entirely of aluminum, nothing or biscuit to pe 
Guaranteed for ten years. to contaminate the coffee. ring it is hig 9 
3 pound $3.00, Canada $3.75. Attaches to any lamp socket. 6cup, Polished nickel, 
5 or 6 pound $3.50, Canada $4.00. $6.00, Canada $7.50. Radiant Stove 
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Ow twelve years ago we installed 
a hundred electric cooking out- 
fits—this experience has enabled us 
to perfect our Reflex Range Burner. 


This burner radically increases cooking 
efficiency and marks an epoch in practical 
Range production. 

Nor has this perfected Range arrived a day too 


soon. Lighting Companies are adopting special 
cooking rates as rapidly as conditions justify. 


Their equipment for generating and distributing 
current must handle the maximum demand. 
Therefore much of it is idle some of the time. 


And ranges, being used largely during non-light- 
ing hours, keep this idle machinery busy. 


[ti 
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== As a result, many communities now enjoy such 
SS low cooking rates that the Hotpoint Range should 
us == displace all other methods of cooking. 


And where conditions have not enabled the 
Lighting Company to announce special cooking 
rates, you may be sure the subject has their full 
and careful consideration. 

Take the matter up with your Company 
and learn the advantages of cooking with- 
out flame—with the Hotpoint Range. 


HOTPOINT RANGE 
MODEL “H” $40.00 


Efficiency of cooking elements and capacity 
practically the same as Model G shown at left. 
Made entirely of pressed steel and, although light in ap- 
pearance, is sturdy and strong. 

Two cooking elements on top with shelf and connection so 
any portable appliance can be used in conjunction. 

Oven has two elements; broiler above and baker below. 
Thermometer in door. 


Price as pictured above, $40.00. Canada, $55.00. 
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HOTPOINT WEEK This Year Will be July 3-8 


years ago we inaugurated this plan of having a special sale to 
luce some new Hotpoint appliance at a price that saves the cus- 
r from 25% to 50%. At first it was a one-day sale, but proved 
pular that it now covers a week. 

year Hotpoint Week is July 3-8, when for the first time we will 
d you an opportunity to buy our highly improved 


Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner at a Saving of $5.50 
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HOTPOINT RANGE 
MODEL “E”’ $75.00 —— 
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Another “real range.” Plus all of the advantages 
of electricity—no fumes, heat or trouble. 


Three cooking elements on stove. Current consumption 
varies from the intense heat of 1500 watts down to a mere 
simmering heat using only 200 watts. 

Oven is 162 inches wide with two elements—top one be- 
ing arranged for broiling. Thermometer in oven door. 


Ovens lined with aluminized steel; white enamel doors. 


_—— 
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: Radiant Grill © 


rill ‘can be used right 


tric coil, so arranged 
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above and below at Hotpoint Toaster Hotpoint Electric Cooker Plug receptacle for any portable appliance. 

) Such hot, crispy toast—an enticing Thick, insulated walls retain the As described and pictured above, $75.00. Canada, $95.00. 

and eggs below. Or ae lled by switch, : : nas : 

Servs ears, cng, some meet pee ond br ree Optional Eauipment, une oon Mode!“ 

* Pot on top, Two slices at a time—fast as wanted. tained. Cooks to perfection. 

teed pleo for pa read with one hand. iets is scomslcee ak pee ore — 
3 Dolishe ickel plated in hand: i ished steel with nicke a 
te $5.00, Can gos pattern. $3.50, Canada $4.30... trimmings. $30.00, Canada $40.00. ESS = 


HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, 
Ontario, Calif. Chicago New York London 


CANADIAN HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING CO., LIMITED, 
Toronto, Canada, 
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HE theatre is worse than a bore if your feet hurt. The brilliance of the 
stage only emphasizes the gloom you feel. Let Blue-jay help you to enjoy 
the next show. These wonderful little plasters cost but a trifle, are ap- 
plied in a minute and positively end corns. 91 per cent of all cases yield to 
first treatment—the stubborn 9 per cent give way to the second or third. Don’t 
try to cure your corns with a knife or razor. That is dangerous and only tem- 
porary at best. But you can positively get rid of your corns by using the safe, | 


simple, efficient Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15 cents and 25 cents 
At Druggists’ 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
Plasters 


| receive our brave, victorious troops. 


| the trumpets of victorious France! 
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THe GREAT AUK 


(Continued from Page 13) a” 


a faded cloth that depended almost to the 
floor, belonged evidently to the same set. 
The scenery at the back showed a balcony, 
with a wide French window, open, in the 
middle. Beyond the window dangled a 
drop, dingy and discolored as all the rest 
was, but displaying dimly a jumble of 
painted housetops and, far away in the 
simulated distance, the Arc de Triomphe. 
The colors were almost obliterated, but the 
suggestion of perspective remained, testify- 
ing still to the skill of its creator. 

From the wings where they had seen him 
vanish Bateman reappeared. The trousers 
and the shoes were those he had worn be- 
fore; but now, thrown on over his shirt, 
was the melancholy wreck of what once 
had been a blue uniform coat, with huge 
epaulets upon the shoulders and gold braid 
upon the collar and the cuffs, and brass 
buttons to fasten it in double-breasted 
fashion down the front. Now, though, it 
hung open. Some of the buttons were miss- 
ing, and the gold lacings were mere black- 
ened wisps of rags. 

Bateman came on slowly, with dragging 
feet, his arms and legs and head quivering 
in a violent palsy. He stared out of the 
window as he let himself down carefully 
into the ruined armchair. His first move- 


| ment proved that he played a venerable, 


very decrepit man—a man near death from 


| age and ailments; yet by his art he man- 


aged to project, through the fleshly and 
physical weaknesses of the character, a 
power of dignity, of dominance and of 


| mental authority. He rolled his head back 


weakly. : 

“My child,’’’ hesaid, addressing a make- 
believe shape before him, “‘ ‘we must help to 
See! 
I am fittingly dressed to do them honor.’”’ 

His tones were pitched in the cracked 


| cackle of senility. He paused, as though for 
| an answer out of space. 


His inflection told 
as he, in turn, replied that this answer had 


| been a remonstrance: 


““*No, no, no!’”’ he said almost fiercely. 
““*You must not seek to dissuade me.’”’ 

The words stung Verba’s memory, rais- 
ing a welt of recollection there. 

“T’ve got it!’”’ he said exultantly, not 
forgetting, though, to keep his voice down. 
‘Siege of Berlin, by that French fellow— 
what’s his name?— Daudet!”’ 

“‘Tremember thestory,” answered Offutt. 

“T remember the play,” said Verba. 
“Somebody dramatized it—Lord knows 
who—and Scudder put it on here as a cur- 
tain raiser. I saw it myself, Offutt—think 


. | of that! Sitting up yonder in the old pea- 
| nut roost—a kid no bigger than that kid 


down there—I saw it. And now I’m seeing 


lit again; seeing Burt Bateman play the 


part of the old paralytic—you know, the 
old French officer who was fooled by his 
doctor and his granddaughter into believing 
the French had licked the Germans, when 


| all the time ’twas the other way and ——” 


“Sh-h!”’ counseled Offutt. 

After another little wait Bateman was 
going on with his scene: 

““Listen! Listen!’” he cried, cupping a 
tremulous palm behind his ear. ‘“‘Do you 
not hear them far away?—the trumpets— 
Our 
forces have entered Berlin! Thank God! 
Thank God! All Paris will celebrate. I 
must greet them from the balcony.’”’ 

With a mighty effort he reared himself 
to his feet, straightening his sagged shoul- 
ders, erecting his lolled head. His fingers 
fumbled at button and buttonhole, fasten- 
ing his coat at the throat. He swung one 
arm imperiously, warding off imaginary 
hands. 

“<The trumpets! The trumpets! Hark! 
They come nearer and nearer! They sound 
for the victory of France—for a heroic 
army. I will go! Doctor or no doctor, I 
pay my homage this day to our glorious 
army. Stand back, ma chérie!’”’ 

Offutt, fifty feet away, caught himself 
straining his ears to hear those trumpets 
too. A rat ran across his foot and Offutt 
never knew it. 

“*“They come! 
Bateman. 

He dragged himself up stage, mounted 
the two stairs to the balcony, and stood in 
the window, at attention, to salute the tri- 
colored flag. Nor did he forget to keep his 
face half turned to the body of the house. 

Hesmiled; and the two unseen spies, star- 
ing at that profiled head, saw the joy that 
wasinthesmile. Then,inthesame moment, 


They come!’” chuckled 


the expression changed. Dumb ast; 
ment came first — an unbelieving ; 
ishment; then blank stupefaction: 
the shock of horrified understanding: 
unutterable rage. ; 

Offutt recalled the tale from whic 
playlet had been evolved, and Verh 
his part, recalled the playlet; but 
neither known what they knew, the hy 
them, guided and informed only b 
quality of Bateman’s acting, still 
have anticipated the climax now imper 
and, lacking all prior acquaintance wit 
plot of it, yet would have read tha 
cripple, expecting to cheer his he 
French, saw advancing beneath the A 
Triomphe the heads of the conquering 
mans, and heard, above the calling b; 
not the Marseillaise, but the strains 
Teuton marching song. His back lit 
bristled with his hate. He spun abov 
face, a mortally stricken man. His cler 
fists rose above his head in a comman 
_ “*To arms! To arms!’” he scre 
impotently, with the rattle already ; 
throat. “‘‘The Prussians! The Prus— 

He choked, tottered down the ; 
reeled forward and fell headlong out int 
room, rolling in the death spasm bi 
the draped table; and as, ten seconds 
the curtain began to unroll from aboy 
lengthen down, Offutt found himself s 
over and over again, mechanically; 

“Why, he’s gone, isn’t he?” 

“He kept the table between him an 
house and crawled out behind it— 
him not to spoil his picture!” expl: 
Verba. ‘‘And trust him to know the 
of his trade.”’ He tugged at Offutt’s e 
“Come on, boy; I’ve seen enough ai 
have you, I guess. Let’s go sign him.” 

He fumbled at the wall. 

“The side passageway to the stage 
to be round here somewhere. Herei 
that’s lucky!” 4 

Guiding himself by the touching « 
outstretched hands upon the walls o 
opening, Verba felt his way back o 
box, with Offutt stumbling along in his 
So progressing, they came to an 
sheathed door. Verba lifted its latcl 
they were behind the scenes in a bi 
lighted place of rancid smells and clutt 
stage duffel. On their left a small we 
door stood partly ajar, and throug! 
cranny they looked, as they passed, i 
dressing room, where a pallet of old | 
ings covered half the floor space, an 
manner of dingy stock costumings 
stage trappings hung upon hooks. 

“‘Here’s where he must sleep,” said V 
ry What a place for a white man to be | 
in!” ( 

He felt for his handkerchief to wip 
soiled hands, and then together they 
Bateman advancing toward them fron 
of the extreme rear of the stage. Ove 
shoulders was thrown a robe of h 
ragged sacking and upon his face he 
hung a long, false beard of white hair. 
glared at them angrily. And then 0! 
in an instantaneous appraisal, interp 
most surely the look out of those starin 
gray eyes. 

Verba extended his hand and opene 
mouth to speak; but Bateman was alr 
speaking. 

“What business have you here?” h 
manded. ‘Strangers are not perm 
here during performances. How cam 
stage doorkeeper to admit you? He 
been here too long, that doorkeeper, 
he grows careless. I shall have him 
charged.” 

“But, Mr. Bateman,” began Verba, 
puzzled, half insistent, “I’m in the bus 
myself. I want to ——” 

“Stand aside!” ordered the old ma 
most violently. ‘You cannot have 
long in the business, young sir, else 
would have better manners than to 1 
rupt an artist when his public calls for 
Out of my way, please!” _ : 

He strutted by them in stilted vanit) 
gripped the lifting ropes of the old cu! 
where they swung in the near angle o 
wings, and pulled downward on them 
an unexpected display of muscular | 
The curtain rose; and as Blinky, still 2 
place, uplifted a little yell of approbé 
the old man, bending his shoulders, p4 
out into the center of the French drav 
room set and, extending a quivering 
uttered sonorously the command: ch 

“Blow, winds, and crack your che 
rage! blow!’” % 


, mad scene from King Lear,”’ said 


,-Shakspere!’’ agreed Verba. “Old 
; aa a bug on that Bard stuff. 
Bateman. He used to know it 
over to cover—Othello, Hamlet, 
the whole string. . . . Anyhow, 
I’ve found the only man to play the 
ther’s part in that show of yours, 
Ts 


sorry to say it, Verba, but you’re 
’ stated Offutt. 

y do you mean—I’m wrong?” de- 
| Verba irritably. Out of the corner 
nouth he aimed the protest at his 
ion; but his eyes, through the gap 
rst entrance, were fixed on Bateman 
trode back and forth, and his ears 
in the splendid full-lunged volume 
ill of Bateman’s voice as he spoke 
from the play. “‘He’s not too 
that’s what you mean; he’s just 
Id enough. And he’s all there, even 
old. Didn’t you see the strength he 
1en he hoisted up that heavy cur- 


hink I know where that strength 
om,” said Offutt. “Just a minute, 
-did you ever hear of the Great 


was in vaudeville, wasn’t he?’’ asked 
still staring at Bateman. “A trick 
or something?” 

tt forgot to smile. 

o Great Auk was a bird,” he said. 

I see; and I’ve been calling Bate- 
ld Bird,” said Verba. “I get you.” 
, you don’t get me,” went on Offutt. 
Great Auk was a rare creature. It 
or and rarer until they thought it had 
sd. They sent an expedition to the 
Circle, or wherever it was the thing 
9 get one specimen for the museums; 
sy came back without it. And now 
eat Auk is an extinct species.” 

iat the devil are you driving at?” 
d Verba, swinging on him. 

ten yonder!” bade the dramatist. 
old man out yonder is telling you, 
; in better words than I could tell 


oointed a finger through the wings. 
g their necks, they heard the actor’s 
peak the lines: 


7, do not mock me: 
very foolish fond old man, 
ore and upward, not an hour more 


ESS; 
o deal plainly, : 
[ am not in my perfect mind.’”’ 


ya hearkened and he understood. 
1 while he nodded in gloomy affirma- 
the younger man’s belief. 

guess you're right, Offutt,” he said 
ointedly. “‘I guess I’d have seen it, 
nly I was so sort of carried away. 
cting does me that way—when I see 
ch ain’t often.’ 

paused a minute in uncertainty. 
resolution came to him. 

ell,” he said, “come on; there’s no 
our hanging round here any longer. 
ve Blinky his quarter—he certainly 
| it ten times over—and then we'll go 
iptown, and I’ll telephone Grainger 
have his seventy-five more a week.” 
it what are we going to do about— 
Offutt indicated whom he meant with 
2 of his arm toward the stage. 

vas Verba’s turn to diagnose. Verba 
the stage and its people and its ways 
futt would never know them. He 
een an actor, Verba had, before he 
2 managing director for Cohalan & 


hat are we going to do about him?” 
eated; and then, as though surprised 
he other should be asking the question: 
, nothing! Offutt, every haunted 
is entitled to its ghost. This is a 
ed house if ever there was one; and 
S its ghost, standing out there. You 
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mentioned an extinct species, didn’t you? 
Well, you were dead right, son. So take 
your good-by look now, before we go, at the 
last of a great breed. There’ll be no more 
like him, I’m thinking.” 

“But you can’t leave him here like this!” 
said Offutt. ‘‘His mind is gone—you admit 
it yourself. They’ve got hospitals and 
asylums in this state—and homes too. It 
would be a mercy to take him with us.” 

“Mercy? It would be the dam’dest 
cruelty on earth!” snapped Verba. ‘‘How 
long do you suppose he’d live in an asylum 
if we dragged him away from this place? 
A week? I tell you, a week would be a 
blamed long time. No, sir; we’ll leave him 
right here. And we’ll keep our mouths 
shut about this too. Come on!” 


He tiptoed to the iron door and opened | 


it softly. Then, with his hand on the latch, 
he halted. 

Bateman was just finishing. He spoke 
the mad king’s mad tag-line and got him- 
self off the stage. He unreeled the stay 
rope from its chock. The curtain rumbled 
down. Through it the insistent clapping of 
Blinky’s skinny paws could be heard. 

Smiling proudly the old man listened to 
thesound. He forgot their presence behind 
him. He stood waiting as Blinky kept on 
applauding—for Blinky was wise in his 
part too. Then, still smiling, Bateman 
stripped off his beard, and, putting forth a 
bony white hand, he drew back the flapping 
curtain and stepped forth once more. 

Scrouging up behind him and holding the 
curtain agape, they saw him bow low to the 
pit where Blinky was, and to the empty 


boxes, and to the yawning emptiness of | 
each balcony; and they knew that to him | 


this was not a mangy cavern of dead memo- 
ries and dead traditions and dead days, 
peopled only by gnawing rats and crawling 
spiders and one lone little one-eyed street 
boy, but a place of living grandeurs and 
living triumphs. And when he spoke, then 
they knew he spoke, not to one but to a 
worshiping, clamorous host. 

“Tadies and gentlemen,” he began, with 
a bearing of splendid conceit, “I thank 
you for the ovation you have given me. 
To an artist—to an artist who values his 


art—such moments as this one are most 


” 


precious 


“Come on, Offutt!” whispered Verba | 


huskily. ‘Leave him taking his call.” 


Marching Orders 


i WANT to go back to the Open Road, 
song; 
I want to go forth with you, and fare 
Where every step is a child’s glad prayer ; 
Where the lightest care 
Is an unknown load. 
Come along— 
Come along— 
Come along! 


The sun is throned in the April sky, 

And nothing is dead but the devil, Doubt. 
Thedogwood’ ssweet from thesoftnight-rain, 
The violet mornings are here again. 

Ts the rose in vain? 
You can hear it cry: 
Come out— 
Come out— 
Come out!”’ 


Then take my hand as I’d dream you'd do 
When the road was rough and the road- 
map wrong! 
The Spring has written on every tree 
Her ancient summons. See it—see! 
She sets me free 
To fare with you— 
Fare far with you. 
Come along— 
Come along— 
Come along! 


—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


To the first bud’s flower, the first bird’s | 
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Smart Clothes 
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OBS Nel@it, seem 
logical to you that 
the conscientious 

application of a knowledge 
and skill evolved through 
sixty-one years of making 
only the best should con- 
tinue to produce the best? 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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otor-Wheeling 


| en minutes, and 
A reeds on ae 
Mo OF the first short 


. OW ~ : : 
Yar} = spin will foster 


a world a9 1) fF / 4 
of whole- NICOL 
some fun and TAL 
ready service 
‘in a bicycle. Thousands are re- 
turning to the two-wheeler. 


Two pedal 
turns awaken the power and 
your foot work is done. The 
sturdy motor affords any speed 
from four miles to twenty. And 
you ride safely, clean, without 
vibration. No special riding togs 
are necessary. 


Up to 125 miles of new pleas- 
ure in every gallon of gasoline. 
There are more than 10,000 
The SMITH MOTOR WHEEL motor-wheelists now! You will 
attaches to any bicycle in five want to join them. 
See your dealer today, or write for our book, “ Motor -Wheeling.” 
MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 
A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


But to endow your bicycle with 
motor life—new riding power— 
obedient at the slight touch of a 
thumb lever—that is to lend real 
enchantment to bicycling. 


And there is the magic of Motor- 
Wheeling! 


Dealers: A few exclusive 
territories are still open. 
Write for particulars. 
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Buoyant Tires That Pertect Motor Car Comionr 


j| T HAS remained for Goodyear 
Cord Tires to supply to the motor 
car the final element of complete 
comfort. 


That, as we see it, is something 
beyond luxurious upholstery, 
smooth-acting springs, electric starters, and highly- 
developed motors. It embraces, we believe, a 
supreme smoothness and ease of riding, with a 
feeling of utmost security in the tires as well 
as the car. It contemplates the fewest delays 
and the least annoyance, whether from the 
machine or the tires. 


The motor car manufacturer has perfected his 
product to the point of complete comfort. And 
to that point, also, we have perfected Goodyear 


Cord Tires. 


The additional comfort of Good- 
year Cord Tires crowns the comfort 
of all the features the manufacturer 
gives you in your car. 


The basic reason for the pneumatic 
tire is to provide a cushion of air 
under the car. And in this respect, 
the Goodyear Cord goes farther than 
any other tire produced. 


It is, to begin with, extremely 
flexible, lively, responsive and speedy. 


Goodyear cord construction—of cords without 
cross-weave—makes it so. 


This natural buoyancy alone would distinguish 
it as the tire of tires for comfort. But to this 
desirable quality we add an increased cushion of 
air by making Goodyear Cord Tires greatly 
oversize. 


For example, the ordinary 37x 5 inch Q. D. 
Clincher contains 1259 cubic inches of air. 
The Goodyear No-Hook Cord Tire, 37x5, 
contains 35 per cent more, or 1702 cubic inches. 
So, in varying degree, with other sizes. 


Such abundant air capacity means that, even 
though inflated to the regulation pressure,Goodyear 
Cord Tires ride more easily. But, because of 
their oversize, they need not be inflated to regula- 
tion pressure. Therefore we recommend a 10 per 


cent reduction—an appealing feature to motorists 
who seek increased riding comfort. 


Nor is this all. Goodyear Cord Tires save 
power. They coast farther. They make more 
miles per gallon. They are more speedy, Wit- 
ness the result of the Franklin fuel economy 
runs last May. Goodyear Cord Tires made the 
three highest records — 55 miles, 53 miles, and 51.8 
miles per gallon of gasoline. Fifteen cars made 
higher than 4o miles per gallon—ten of them 
tired with Goodyear Cords. 


In the Hudson Hill coasting test, Good- 
year Cord Tires coasted an average of 177 feet 
farther, and traveled faster, than ordinary cord 
tires. 

So these are some of the reasons for the climb- 
ing sales of Goodyear Cord Tires, in spite of 
the higher prices it is necessary to 
charge for such tires. They are 
some of the reasons for the adoption 
of Goodyear Cord Tires as stand- 
ard equipment on the Packard, the 
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Locomobile, the Franklin, the Peerless, 
and the White. 


Why these tires are less liable to 
common tire troubles— why they last 
longer and go farther —is told on the 
opposite page. 


Goodyear Cord 
Tires are made 
with the famous 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. 
Nate the sharp, 
deep grips. They 
offer great resist- 
ance to skidding. 
They give great 
traction. The 
double thickness of 
the big size blocks 
Sives double wear. 
The tire rolls 
smoothly, and 
without vibration. 
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Flexible Tires That Save Many A Blow-out 


= |OODYEAR Cord Tires are widely 
|| bought, not alone for their crown- 
ing comfort, but also for the extra 
service and the extra protection 
due to their construction. 


Inthese tires very strong, pliable 
cords are placed loosely side by side, without 
cross-weave to bind them or hinder their move- 
ment. They are built up in diagonal layers— 
and when the tire is completed, each cord, and 
each layer of cords, is cushioned in strong, live 
rubber. 


The result is an extraordinary degree of flexi 
bility, which enables the tire to yield freely under 
impact, and literally to absorb road obstructions. 
Thus it escapes most of the danger of stone-bruise 
and rupture of the tire body —likewise, the blow- 
out which is always sure to follow a 
stone-bruise. 


This flexibility is made still more 
effective by the oversize of Good- 


lower, hence the air cushion possesses still 


‘ greater elasticity. 


Since Goodyear Tires are thus protected from 
injuries which ruin many a good tire, they have 
long life and give great mileage. 


Years ago, when we began to make cord tires, 
we foresaw the demand for such tires and began 
to prepare for it. That demand is here; and 
Goodyear Cord Tires are meeting every motoring 
requirement. 


We made our first cord tires in 1904; and we 
have constantly submitted our cord tires to every 
test that ingenuity could devise, with the one 
idea of making them better and better. 


For a product that is only ordinarily good does 
not, and can not, conform to the high Goodyear 
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year Cord Tires and their increased 
air capacity. The pneumatic cushion 
within the tire would be extremely 
yielding even if inflated to pressures 
ordinarily prescribed, because it is a 
larger cushion. But the correct 
Goodyear Cord inflation pressures are 


Goodyear Cord 
Tires have the All- 
Weather Tread for 
rear wheels, shown 
at the left; and 
the Ribbed Tread 
for front wheels, 
shown at the right. 
The name “ Good- 
year Cord’’ is 
branded on each 
side of the tire. 
Ask the nearest 
Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer for 
Goodyear Cord 
Tires. 


standards of quality and value—it must be 
superior. We are satisfied that Goodyear Cord 
Tires now stand without an equal, in their unique 
combination of the utmost riding comfort with 
the utmost of service-value. 


Naturally, tires greatly oversize, and made of 
cords by costly processes, are higher priced. 


But few Goodyear Cord users are willing to 
experiment with other tires which they might 
find less comfortable and less durable. 


Hence the sales of Goodyear Cords—notably 
the No-Hook type—are going up and up among 
car owners and car manufacturers who measure 
tire-value by the service and the comfort returned 
by their tires. 


Goodyear Cord Tires, No-Hook type, are 
fortified against blow-outs, by our On-Air Cure; 
rim-cutting, by our No-Rim-Cut 
feature: loose treads, by our rubber 
rivets; insecurity, by our multiple 
braided piano-wire base; puncture and 
skidding, by our double-thick All 
Weather and Ribbed Treads. 


No-Hook and Q. D. Clincher 
types, with All-Weather and Ribbed 


Treads, for gasoline and electric cars. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries ) 


HIS world-known label 
on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post on 
the Road to Com- 
fort that guides you 


straight to Money’s 
Most. 


Lf it hasnt the Red Woven 
Label shown above, it isn’t 


B. V. D. Underwear. 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A.), $1. and upward the 


suit.» B.c¥..D. Goat GutsUinder 
shirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. and upward the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


Copyright USA JII6 by 


tht USA OIE by The BV.D. Company 


VD. Company 
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EFFICIENCY EDG 


AR’S COURTS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| my arguments with open mind. But be- 


fore I endeavored to get her signature on 
the contract, as we say in business, I 
thought it best to give my proposition a 
last careful scrutiny; in short, to study it 
even more thoroughly than I had done 


| hitherto. 


With this end in view I visited a number 
of my married friends and discussed with 
them the matter of proposals. If a man is 


| married he must have proposed success- 


fully; therefore, his method is worthy of 
study. At the same time it would be 
inefficient not to have his wife’s ideas on 
the subject; for, granting she had accepted 
the proposal, it might be she would have 
seen room for improvement in it. I encoun- 
tered some few difficulties, but acquired 
valuable information. 

I also spent two evenings in the reading 
room of our library studying the acknowl- 
edged great proposals in literature. 

Thus equipped I felt ready to begin the 
final negotiations with Mary. 

To see Mary would be difficult. Her 
father would be watching me to prevent 
any communication. But I would not 
depend on chance. That evening I sat con- 
cealed inside my door until Mary came out 
on the porch, and from my concealment 
I called to her. She looked about, unable 
to discover me. 

“T’m just inside the door here, where 
your father can’t see me,”’ I said. “‘He has 
forbidden me to see you or speak to you.” 

“That’s too mean for anything!”’ said 
Mary. 

“But I’m going to see you. I’ve an 
important matter to talk over with you.” 

She didn’t say anything to that. 

“To-morrow is Saturday. The office 
closes in the afternoon,” I suggested. 

“T’m going canoeing with Mr. Wimple,” 
she said. 

I remained silent a moment, considering 
the situation; but a plan presented itself. 

“You know the little island in the last 
lagoon?”’ I said. 

It appeared she did. 

“Will you,” said I, “persuade Mr. 
Wimple to paddle you there, get out of 
the canoe, and ask him to play his infernal 
guitar to you? Will you do this?” 

“T’ll consider it seriously,’ said she, and 
went into the house. 

Next afternoon, in order to lull to sleep 
any possible suspicions of Mary’s father’s, 
I hired a German individual, also a begin- 
ner on the instrument, to sit in my room 
from two until four, practicing scales on the 
saxophone. This would lead Mr. Pierce to 
believe that I was in my room. Meantime 
I made my exit through the basement 
entrance and hurried to the park. 

There I found an inconspicuous spot 
from which I watched the arrival of Mary 
and Wimple. They entered a canoe and pad- 
dled away. I procured a canoe and followed 
at a safe distance. 

It was with gratification I saw they were 
paddling toward the lagoon of which I had 
spoken to Mary. It took some little time 
to reach the spot. My heart seemed to be 
beating with unusual rapidity, and it in- 
creased its beat when I became certain they 
were going to stop at the small islet. 
Wimple drew up the canoe on the bank, 
after which he and Mary crossed the islet 
to sit in the shade of a willow, where Wim- 
ple took his guitar from its case and began 


| to sing in a low tone certain songs with 


sentimental themes. 
mistakably jealous. 

Very softly I paddled to the spot. 
Cautiously I drew Wimple’s canoe off the 
shore and pushed it out into the lagoon. 
About fifty feet away was a stake. To this 
I made their craft fast and then paddled 
off some distance, where there was conceal- 
ment under the drooping branches of 
another willow tree. There I waited. 

In half an hour Mary rose and looked 
about her. Wimple put up his musical 
instrument and together they started back 
to their canoe. As I suspected, Mr. Wim- 
ple lacked poise. His discomfiture was 
immediately apparent. Also, he seemed 
bewildered and deprived of initiative. 

““What—what shall we do?” I heard him 
ask Mary. 

“T haven’t the least idea,” said Mary, 
sitting down. 

““We—we can’t get off this island.” 

“The water isn’t deep,” said Mary. 

“You mustn’t think of that. You 
mustn’t wade. Really, you must not!” 


I found myself un- 


“T had no idea of wading,” sh 
a certain inflection that made 
myself. ; 
Wimple caught her meanin; 
“You propose—that I sh 
to that boat,” he said in 
“with my new flannel trous 
“Tt isn’t my fault you } 
flannel trousers on,” said 
you didn’t fasten the canoe, — 
to go home now.” 
Wimple hesitated; looked 
ingly. Then he did what effi 
he should have done in ¢ 
without discussion. 
marked distaste, into the w: 
to flounder toward the eano 
I quietly pushed my cano 
ter and paddled toward the 
the island. Mary saw me. ~ 
to my lips and motioned. 


realize what was happening, I | 
her into my canoe and was paddli 
rapidly. oF 

A very few strokes served to pt 
craft under the concealing branche: 
willow again. 

“Well, of all things!” said Mary, 

“T had to talk to you,” said I. 

“It looks,” said she, “as if y 
managed to make it possible.” 

She looked toward Wimple and | 
He did, indeed, present a grotesq 
pearance. 

“Mary,” said I, “I love you! 
loved you from the first moment I sa 


Here I hesitated. I blush to confe 
the proposal I had formulated y; 
from my memory. It had been an ¢ 
ingly desirable proposal, following tl 
of the great masters of that art. I 
dered on: 

ul It seems like I can’t ge 
without you. You—IJ—we —— 0 
gone it! Mary, won’t you marry a fe 

Now, that was singularly clumsy; 
heart sank within me. But Mary : 
It was a very nice smile. 

“JT always—always—wanted a1 
cient—husband,” she said softly. 

“Mary!” said I. 

“But,” said she, “you must give 
your saxophone.” 

““You—you agree to marry me?” 

She blushed and nodded. 

“Quick, then!” said I, graspir 
psychological moment and puttir 
fountain pen into her hand, at thesan 
drawing a paper from my pocket. 
here!” I said, pointing. 4 

““What’s this?”’ she asked, surpris 

“The contract,” said I. “Sign—c 
line.” 

She did so. One must, in such mo 
use a certain amount of personal fc 
get the signature, for that is the 
dubious moment of any sale. Once t 
touches the paper, all is well. 

““What—what is it about?” she 

I read it to her: 


WuEREAS, Edgar Bumpus, of the 
Detroit, Michigan, is conscious of a 
ment of love and affection for Mary | 
of the same place; and whereas th 
Mary Pierce reciprocates the said aff 
Now THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT 

NESSETH: 5 

First—That the said Bumpus agr 
marry the said Mary Pierce, and t 
her for his lawful wedded wife; 

Second—That the said Mary 
agrees to marry the said Bumpus, < 
take him for her lawful wedded husba 

Third—That the consideration fo! 
of the agreements above is the p! 
given by the other party hereto, to 
with the aforementioned love and afte 

Fourth—That the damages for bre 
this agreement have been estimated | 
parties hereto and are agreed upon 
sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,00 

Fifth—That the said marriage shal 
place within twenty days from the 
hereof. 


I affixed my name on the line 
Mary’s. 

ms ion’ €=doean's it makea contract— 
legal if it’s sealed?”’ Mary asked. 

For an instant I failed to compre 
but the position of her lips gave a 
of her meaning. At considerable risk 
setting the canoe I rose to my knees, 0 
forward impetuously—and the co 
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Absolute certainty of operation—instant 
starting, smoother running, maximum 
power—that’s what Vesuvius Plugs give 
any kind of motor! Perfected design and 
construction, Vitite (stone) insulator 
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was sealed in a manner most pleasing to the 
parties; at any rate, to one of them. 

“Now for your father,” said I. 

“But—poor Mr. Wimple!”’ said she. 

“T think,” said I, “that Mr. Wimple has 
served his purpose for to-day.” 

We went boldly to Mr. Pierce’s door and 
entered. 

“Father!” called Mary. 

He came in, saw me, scowled. - 

“T thought I forbade you this house!”’ 
said he. 

‘Fresh conditions have arisen,” said I, 
“‘which make my presence necessary. . . - 
Will you be so good as to read over this 
document?”’ 

I put a copy of the contract in his hands. 
He read it with apparent emotion—became, 
in short, practically inarticulate. Finally 
he managed to make a question coherent: 

“Did you—do you mean to say—my 
daughter signed this?’’ 

“She did,” said I. “You will observe it 
is a perfectly legal contract—even the dam- 
ages are settled by it. If it is not carried 
out I shall commence action immediately, 
not only against the other party to the con- 
tract but against yourself for preventing 
its fulfillment.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mary. “He will—and 
V1—T'll testify.” 

Mr. Pierce advanced a belligerent step, 
paused, reflected. 

“T believe you’re lunatic enough to do 
it,’’ said he. 

“TJ will,” said I. 

“He will,” said Mary. 

“Young man, if—if I withdraw my oppo- 
sition, will you make one concession?”’ 

“Tf possible, sir.” 

“Sell your saxophone,” said he. 

“‘T have already promised Mary to do 
so,” said I; and held out my hand. 

He took it. Then he kissed Mary and 
fairly ran out of the room. Mary glanced 
up at me with a look in her eyes that filled 
me with pride. 

“You—you’'re wonderful!” said she. 
“Nobody else could ever have managed it. 
You’re just lovely!” 

“Merely efficient,” said I— ‘merely 
efficient. Nothing extraordinary at all.” 

“It’s just lovely to be efficient!” said 
Mary, after which we were better occupied 
than with conversation. 

I have kissed few young women; none of 
them could perform that pleasing act with 
the efficiency Mary showed. I knew I had 
made no mistake in my selection of a wife. 


fl Safe Risk 


D CONNELLY, the character actor, 

went on a winter hunting trip up into 
the far hills of New England. One day, as 
he was trailing a deer—or it may have been 
a bunny-rabbit—through the snow, he 
came on a clearing in the woods, with a 
cabin in the middle of the clearing. At the 
door sat an aged native, and near him a 
gawky youth was cleaning a shotgun. 

As Connelly watched, the boy raised the 
gun to his shoulder in an attitude of taking 
aim. Its muzzle was pointed directly at 
Connelly. 

Connelly jumped for the nearest tree and 
yelled out: 

“Hey! Turn that gun the other way! 
Suppose it should be loaded and should go 
off ! ” 


“Mister,” said the old man calmly, 
“don’t you be skeered. That there boy of 
mine is the poorest shot there is in the hull 
state of New Hampshire. He never hits 
nothin’ he p’ints at.” 


Too Much for Towne 


HARLEY TOWNE, the magazine 

editor and poet, was once asked to act 
as the judge of a prize-story competition, 
open to all aspirants. 

He consented. 

From the publishing house conducting 
the contest a huge burden of manuscripts 
was brought to him. Selecting a bulky 
envelope at random he opened it and with- 
drew from it a great number of sheets of 
foolscap, covered on both sides of the pages 
with fine writing, done in purple ink and in 
a feminine hand. 

Afterward, following his prompt _resig- 
nation from the job of judge, Mr. Towne 
forgot the title of the story; but the open- 
ing sentence lingered in his memory. It 
was as follows: 

“The day the ball was to be that night 
dawned auspiciously.” 
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Valspar Resists 


a Texas Hurricane! 


ARLY last August Mrs. Reyband of Galveston tried 

Valspar on some porch chairs. A few days later the 
hurricane of August 16 blew up from the Gulf and the 
chairs were mercilessly buffeted by the wind as well as 
drenched in the rain and salt spray. 


Mrs. Reyband expected to find the finish of the chairs ruined. 
But not at all. The varnish was absolutely unmarred. 
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The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


When the sun came out after many hours of storm the 
varnish was in exactly as good condition as before. The 
coating of Valspar was not harmed in the least by the 
drenching. It gave real protection to the wood. 


Mrs. Reyband wrote us these facts and added : 
“I believe in recognizing merit when 
I find it, so I am sending you this letter.’ 
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sired. Valspar is the ideal varnish for every household use. 
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The following are quotations from a book by a famous 
student of tobacco lore, not a tobacco manufacturer. 


“Early in the 17th Century, tobacco 
found its way to Constantinople.” 


“Turkish tobacco, however, is 
not adapted to the taste of Amer- 
ican smokers, most of whom prefer 
tobacco of home growth to even the 


finest Turkish leaf.” 


“The light, rich mold resting on 
the sandy soil of Eastern Virginia 
was exactly suited to the cultivation 
of tobacco, and no better climate 
was to be found on the globe.” 


OME smokers still pay a fancy price for the 
“descendants” of Virginia tobacco that was 
transplanted years ago to Turkey. 


But men who judge tobacco by the quality 
rather than the price, prefer the original golden 


“Virginia” that is in DUKE’S MIXTURE Gran- 
ulated Tobacco. 


The honey-colored, sun-ripened leaf from 
which DUKE’S MIXTURE, Granulated Tobacco 


is made, has flourished in the rich Virginia soil— 


three hundred years. 
Lggelte Myers Tobacco Cz: 


St. Louis, Mo, 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you, 
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“Oh—him!”’ Miss Clark shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘Crazy, I call him. I suppose 
he’s up there now, putting his silly old vol- 
cano to bed. I hope I didn’t hurt his feel- 
ings—I asked him what could be duller 
than a dead volcano.” 

“Dear!” reproved her friend. 

“T might have been more impolite—I 
might have told him the answer to my 
riddle.” 

“What is the answer?”’ 

“He is!” laughed Miss Clark, diving 
under the mosquito netting to bed. 

In the weeks that followed Miss Clark 
must have realized that the answer to her 
riddle held her in no higher esteem than 
she held him. All the social diversions that 
Driscoll had dreaded, and more, too, came 
to pass. Now and then offering only a mild 
objection, the geologist attended them all, 
and so came to know both the young women 
better than he could have in a year spent in 
a wider circle of society. Miss Sabin grew 
more sympathetic, more quick in under- 
standing, daily. Her friend went her friy- 
olous way. : 

Gibson entertained; the English plant- 
ers entertained; the Danish governor—for 
the island belonged to the Danes—opened 
his house. The time came when Driscoll 
himself had to make some show of hospi- 
tality, and he gave what Miss Clark de- 
scribed as a “crater party.’’ By the side 
of his beloved he stood and, for the delec- 
tation of his guests, orated on her charms. 
They listened politely—most of them— 
though the lecture was long. Toward its 


close two were missing, and it need not be 
added that Miss Clark was one. The other 
was Billy Gibson. It took considerable 
hallooing to bring them back for the noon 
“breakfast”’ Rene had prepared. They ex- 
plained that they feared the little scientific 
talk was still running. 

The last week the two young women 
were to spend at Port St. Vincent arrived, 
and with it exciting days for Driscoll. A 
large volcano on a near-by island was sud- 
denly active, and Port St. Vincent itself 
was stirred by the tremors of earthquake. 
Mount Barnabas grew vastly more inter- 
esting, though it gave no sign of joining in 
the fireworks. Of course it could not do 
that—all the records Driscoll had made 
proved the contrary. 

On the day before Christmas the yacht 
that was to bear the two girls home stole 
into the harbor. They were to sail away 
early Christmas morning, and that night 
Bernard Sabin gave a final dinner in their 
honor. Though to leave Mount Barnabas, 
even to go that short distance, was a wrench, 
Driscoll came to say good-by to his friends. 

The farewell dinner was over and the time 
for saying the word itself had come. Once 
more on the gallery, with the Southern 
Cross bright above them and the waters 
whispering along that spotless beach, Dris- 
coll and the fluffy little Miss Clark were 
alone. She turned up at him a baby stare 
famous in three states. 

“Don’t talk of your old volcano,” she 
pleaded, though this was by now an unnec- 
essary request from her. ‘This is good-by. 
In an hour we go aboard the yacht and 
when you rise in the morning the harbor 
will be empty. You might be really nice 
just for once—and say it will be very 
empty.” 

“So it will,” agreed Driscoll, looking 
down at her. Yes, scientific lingo would 
be out of place here; he searched his brain 
for prétty speeches. ‘‘Emptier than you 
think. I shall miss you a lot. You brought 
an element of—er—romance to this tawdry 
town.” 

Might as well be polite to her; she was 
going very soon to leave him in peace. 

‘Do you really mean it?” she asked. “I 
shall think of you—sitting on your moun- 
taintop—with your stupid charts. Oh—I 
know—they’re not stupid to you.” 

“They’re not,” he smiled. “But then— 
I could never make you understand.” 

“Ym glad you’re coming back to the 
States soon,’’ she went on. “But then— 
wherever you are—I suppose you'll always 
be on a mountaintop.” 

“Why not? I like mountaintops. That’s 
why I like these islands down here. You 
know they are nothing but the tops of a 
great range of mountains that sank into the 
sea long ago.” 

“Are they? I’m always learning things— 
when I’m with you—whether I want to or 
not.” 


VOLCANO-MAD 


(Continued from Page 23) | 


time. 


a 
She was silent a moment, stay, 


stood ) 


a 
York,” she said. “We'll try to - 
this again—the harbor, and the. 
the cabbage palms that have « 
hearts—even Mount Ba 

“T will,” Driscoll lied. “It’s 
to know you.” He had her 
“Little lady of the big eyes!” 

He left her then to find 
he went he had the feeling 
recklessly gay and frivo 
went back to a night in 
muslin dress—the odor of lj 
He had not always been as | 
cano. FE: 
Saying good-by to Helen 
so light a task. Her fine e 
as she looked at him. : ey 

“T’'ll always remember,” she sé 
interested you were in your worl 
was all of life to you. It’s nobi. 
how—to give oneself like that.” 

“Tt’s nothing at all,” he murm; 

“Our friends who own the ya’ 
went on, “have wondered whe 
would care to go home with us, [| 
them it is no use—but I promised 
you. You—you couldn’t come aw 
your time is up, I suppose? We m 
for you to pack.” 

He smiled. 

“You know that is impossible,’ 
“T shall leave most reluctantly att 
another month. But thank you, 
same; and your friends—please th: 
for me.” 

“T will,” she said softly. Was 
note of disappointment in her voi 

“T don’t believe you will ever 
said Driscoll, ‘‘what your com! 
meant to me. I was dying to ta’ 
work to someone who would unc 
No one would listen—then you car 
can’t tell you af 3 

“ec Yes Me ” = : 

“It—it is hard to say good-by.” 

“Ts it? I wonder!” 

“Surely you know it is! I h 
yacht down there because it is to { 
away. Helen ——” 

“ec Yes? ” 

“Good Lord!” He had his we 
now. “It’s nearly midnight. Ihav 
the eleven-o’clock observations! 
ever—I don’t care. It was to say 
to you.” 

“I appreciate your saying that.’ 

““But—I must go now. Thank 
coming—for understanding—for li 
Good-by.” : 

““Good-by,’’ she whispered. He 
her hand, and went away. 

With wide, thoughtful eyes sh 
after him. Please do not pity her. | 
beautiful; she was clever; and to tl 
were many men who adored her. 
it was only that she might have ca: 
had given her the chance. —__ 

Jim Driscoll went out into the $ 
the Immaculate Saints. It is useles 
to conceal the matter—he was a bi 
More than he had ever dreamed i 
the coming of these two girls of | 
people had affected him. Remem 
had just said good-by. And, thot 
windows of the adobe houses all ab¢ 
were wide open, though the breez 
hot from the sea, it was Christmas f 

A letter from his mother had bee 
him that evening and lay still unop 
his pocket. At the corner of the stre 
an aged oil lamp, flickering feebly. 1 
Barnabas was waiting for him, he t« 
his letter and glanced through it. 
passages leaped out at him from its 
written pages: ae 

“Bertha is coming, with her bal 
Christmas. Little Jim is the a 
Have I told you he is beginn 
There will be holly and a 
my own mince pies. I wish ye 


Very cold weather; sn 
feet deep, as it used to be when you 
little boy. . . . Many sleighing I 
- . . Remember the time you ta 
that tree on the old Martin Road ano 
your new sled? . . . And how youc 
me with the tears frozen on your ¢ 
... . [suppose your voleano takes a 
. Father is reading your 
in the magazine as I write this. 
you could see little Jim!” 


fee 
pes? 
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Driscoll put the letter back into his | 
pocket. Unaccountably before his eyes rose 
the vision of a great warm house, with snow | 
piled high at the windows and children 
playing in the nursery. Perhaps there was 
more in life than volcanoes after all! What 
was it Helen Sabin had said? He was wel- 
come to go North on the yacht—they 
would even wait while he packed! 
Nonsense! He pulled himself together 
and started up the mountain. 

His path took him within a few feet of 
the Church in the Bush, and as he neared 
that lonely little building he heard the fine 
voice of the Padre boom out in the tropic 
night. He remembered, then—Christmas 
Eve and the midnight mass. Inside he 
knew the negroes had gathered, as they did 
each year, more for the fried plantains and | 
cocoa with cream and sugar to follow than 
for the message the priest had for them. 
Driscoll paused in the clearing outside the 
church, glanced up at his volcano, then | 
turned and entered the building. 
By the candles at the shrine Padre 


Forstmann stood, his face alight with the ; ; 
story of another Christmas he was telling. O build a motor car of light 


Before him was gathered the weirdest con- | ‘ weight attractive appear- 
) ] 


Attainment 


u Never Have to Ask 


‘Ts the Water Hot?” gregation any priest had ever faced. They 


one ioGcewparunesant [| ty ts ao ret te cl Sel are oe camera 
NEW PERFECTION neath a derby hat; | another was supremely | : equip it with every device for 
BROSENE WATER HEATER ea back: stil Dee eacorlataent, Al: comfort and convenience; 
ee oer al Saat eal eared 


mals, Driscoll thought—through this nec- 


ummer or winter—in town or essary preamble.to food. F 

Saal Bee cice And their likeness ae animals reminded | | proud to endorse with our name 
: Driscoll of a priest of long ago—Kipling’s = ‘ ° 

t one-third the fuel cost. Eddi of Manhood End, who told the tale of ! and reputation 9 and to offer 


the Manger to an old marsh donkey and ; 
a wet, yoke-weary bullock, as they stood such a motor Car ata price 


Be ae ohne - made possible only by scientific 


And when the Saxons mocked him, 


‘urns kerosene, a fuel that is 
leal because it’s safe, easy to 
andle, low-priced, available 
verywhere. 


imple, reliable, easily connected Said Eddi of Manhood End: manufacturing and a great vol- 
) any circulating water system “T dare not shut His chapel ft E 
eee eouyandto use. The On such as care to attend.” |e ume of business. 


ime burners are used as on the fa- 


ious New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. Like Eddi “just as though they were | 
Don’t you want to know bishops,” the Padre preached them the : aes 
Mee ee wonderiul may As one who feed the flower of civ- | | j This ideal, conceived almost 


heater? Write Dept. A for 
our free booklet and the 
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ilization, he spoke in ringing tones. Dris- 
coll gazed at him with reverence; this great | 


thirteen years ago, has been the 
redial) waicem guiding influence in the destiny 
Sa aed Driscoll again clnabed themoun- | | of our institution. Its sound- 
ness is established by our suc- 


tain. 

He had gone aout a Bure yards from 
the Church in the Bush when a tremor suc : 
as the island had not : ebiake in his day cess and the great good will 
shook the earth beneath him. In another 
instant there was a boom, like that of a earned by the Maxwell car. 
great gun, above him; and a fountain of 
steam and hot lava burst from the crater 
he had thought cold forever. 

As to what happened during the remain- 
der of that exciting night, Driscoll could 
never clearly remember. And this was 
wholly irksome to him, as a scientist, who 
should have kept a cool head and observed, 
observed, observed. It was not a great 
eruption, burying cities and taking human 
life—just a slight activity in sympathy 
with the outbreak on the near-by island. 
Two lines in the New York newspapers 
covered the story; a few more than two 
may cover it here. 

Padre Forstmann’s congregation had left 
its Christmas feast and was now in full ery 
down the mountain. Driscoll ran too; but 
he ran up, not down. Near the top, in a 
shower of ashes, he met Rene fleeing to the 
town; and, promising to follow at once, he 
urged him on. The wind was coming from 
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sessions—most precious of all, the charts b 

and reports of three years’ faithful labor. | 
He came in sight of that dwelling, but he | 
came too late. Even as he looked, a great 
mass of hot lava fell on it, shattered it, and 
tore, with the wreckage, down the other 
side of the mountain to the river that ran 
in the valley. 

Driscoll stood transfixed, while hot ashes 
rained about him. All that labor of love, 
all the results of three lonely years of ob- 
servation, engulfed in a second and forever 
scattered and buried —and this by the 
volcano he had made the passion of his life! | 
It came to him suddenly then: it was not | 
the voleano he had loved; it was the papers | 
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with queer zigzag lines, the charts, the 
notes, that told the story of the voleano. As 
| for Mount Barnabas itself, he hated it now 
with a hatred as hot as its own inconsid- 
| erate lava stream. 

| He ran close to the crater. Somewhere 
» below, in the mists, he heard the lake bub- 
j bling angrily. The air was hot and steamy 
band wet, as in a gigantic laundry—a laun- 
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servants. A boatman rowed him out to the 
yacht. 

The first person he met on the deck was 
Helen Sabin. Her eyes were wide with 
sympathy; her voice had never been more 
tender. 

“TI know what this must mean to you,” 
she said. ‘They told us your house was de- 
| stroyed. Your records—your charts Ag 
| “Gone forever!’’ said Driscoll. 

“You poor boy!’ she said. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, don’t you, how I sympathize with 
you?”’ 

He pushed on past her. On the afterdeck 
he came on Dorothy Clark, dancing for joy 
and gazing up at the steaming summit of 
Mount Barnabas. 

“Isn’t that old volcano the cutest thing 
you ever saw?’’ she cried. 

He came nearer. 

“T think it’s just too sweet of Barnabas 
to stage these fireworks!’’ she went on. 
“Our last night here too! It must have 
known. Don’t tell me it didn’t know!” 

“Do you realize,” said Driscoll solemnly, 
“what this means tome? My three years’ 
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it pays in cold cash too! | 


The Boston editor missed one big point 
in the above story. The man whose busi- 
ness was disrupted and demoralized had for 
years been paying out money for insurance 
which should have been buying him a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System to 
save his factory in the hour of need. In 
reality he paid for the Grinnell System that 
would have saved his plant, but he never 
got it. 

The best insurance companies would have 
insured him at rates 40% to 90% lower if 


he had had Grinnell Sprinkler protection. 
He would have installed this protection if 
he had known what Fate had in store for 
him. How do you know what Fate has in 
store for you? 

Send us the approximate area of your 
building, the rate you are paying for insur- 
ance and the amount you carry. We can 
tell you at once whether it will pay you to 
have Grinnell Sprinklers. 

Address: General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 277 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


work was wiped out to-night—in ten 
(\ R ] N N E L ls seconds. All my photographs; all my rec- 
( ; ords ———”’ 
1 IESEAN D 


“What did your old records prove any- 
how?” she asked. 

He stopped. He had forgotten that. 

“Well,” he said, “they were valuable to 
science in many ways. Even though my 
findings seemed to point conclusively to the 
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fact that Mount Barnabas y 
tinet—that it would never erw 
She stared at him. “ 
“You have proved that?” 
““Well—in a way ——”? 7% 
“Isn’t that a scream?” 
And now, dear reader, 
for Driscoll to turn hotly 
hunt out Helen Sabin, to: 
Wait a minute! He 
little Miss Clark. 5 
“T love you!” he gai in 
with sincerity and passion 
even her. ‘‘Ever since y 
thought only of you—day 
face has come between me 
You’re the one woman 
world for me!” Paes 
She was speechless, 
ardor. 
“TI want you!” he cried 
I'll go back to the States 
yacht—I’ll stay there— 
take care of you, love you 
through with voleanoes—i 
love you as—as I loved M 
My dear! My dear, will yo 
And then, just under th 
hair, little Dorothy Clark 
store of sense. She looke 
and knew that he spoke the 
adored her; that he was het 
those she had ever met 
whispered: 
ce Yedes t 
They were married at | 
York, and Driscoll, the 
went back to his teaching. 
cause I know that you, rea 
up your nose at this match 
to add ‘‘They lived happily 
permit me to report one more 
before the tale ends. 
The final bit of dialogue ’ 
eral years later, between Bi 
Padre Forstmann, both of 
have felt the same fear tha 
this entertain. Billy, alas, w 
on the grill of Port St. Vin 
Department having so many 
it had not yet thought to t 
happier climes. He had just 
the Port after a trip to the § 
was chiefly for the purpose « 
the nicest girl in New Yor 
Caribbean with him. In the 
errand—successful, by the y 
found time to visit Jim and D 
coll in the Middle West city w 
was teaching in a university. 
“And are they happy?” th 
asked, stopping for a moment 
gallery of the Consulate. 
“Never a doubt of it!” 
““Happiness—they eat it! 
warm house—snow at the wi 
was there—two of the pretti 
ever saw playing in the nurser; 
fairly breathes happiness! Yo 
the kind you gather from th 
and such times—the kind tha 
fake—but the kind you just | 
mosphere of the halls, in t 
outside the bathroom door 
shaving in the mornings— 
the greetings, and the talk a 
man not coming, which you are 
to hear. Yes, sir—Old Man ! 
tainly hangs out at their street 
‘I’m glad to hear it,” said 1 
“Funny, ain’t it?” reflect 
“Him with his ninety horse-p 
and her with—well, let’s b 
last couple in the world you’ 
hitch up—especially with all th 
who could talk to him about hi 
all that. Blamed funny!” 
The Padre smiled. ~ 7s 
“Tt is—funny—as you put 
“but—that funny way—thi 
God meant it to be.” 
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The Long-Sought-For 


‘Balanced’ Tires 


We have actually produced the long-sought- 
for ‘balanced’ tires. 

The instant success of our popular-priced 
‘Usco’ Tread is a striking example of the auto- 
mobile owners’ immediate recognition of our 
‘balanced’ tires. 


There are three big, exclusive reasons why the ‘balanced’ tire is 
the 100 per cent. efficient tire: 


1 Because the rubber tread is ‘balanced’—that is, the tread has just the 
exact ‘balance’ between resiliency and toughness, which produces the 
greatest possible efficiency in the whole tread. 


2 Because the fabric carcass is ‘balanced’—that is, the carcass has com- 
plete ‘balance’ between flexibility which gives easy riding, and strength 
which gives endurance. 


3 Because the whole tire is ‘balanced’—that is, the rubber tread and fabric 
carcass are in such complete ‘balance’ as to give equal wear —both 
tread and carcass are equally strong. 


It is this three-fold ‘balance’ that sets the five United States Indi- 
vidualized Tires in a class apart. 
Since our ‘balanced’ tires began to be “felt on the market” last 


fall, the sales of United States Tires have increased steadily month 
by month up to the recent highest increase of 354 per cent. 


Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your copy of the booklet,‘ J udg- 
ing Tires,” which tells how to choose the particular tire to suit your needs. 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from Page 21) 


couldn’t no man help liking her—‘“‘I wish’t 
you wouldn’tdo that, sir— please! ’’saysshe. 

“Why not?” says he. 

“Well,” says she, ‘‘ because.” 

He turns around and throws up both 
hands. He never said another word about 
it after that. But after a while the calvary 
regiment went somewheres else—on some 
more land he had bought, so it turned out. 
Nobody knew what changed his mind. It 
was Katherine, the first girl friend that 
Bonnie Bell had had in the city. 

You see, Katherine used to come to our 
house regular now; her and Bonnie Bell 
was right thick together. One time Kath- 
erine come in quite excited. 

“My brother Tom’s coming back next 
week,” says she. ‘‘Ain’t that fine?” 

“Is that so?” says Bonnie Bell. “I’d 
like to see him.” 

“Tom’s going to live with us,’’ says Kath- 
erine, ‘‘and be in the office downtown— 
unless he gets married or something of 
that kind. I wish’t he would. Now I wish’t 
he would get engaged. I’d like to see how 
he’d act. You can’t guess what I’d like!” 

“No,” says Bonnie Bell; ‘I can’t.’ 

“Well, he’s awfully good looking,” says 
Katherine. ‘‘He hasn’t got much sense 
though. He dances and can play a mando- 
lin, and has been round the world a good 
bit. He’s sweet tempered, but he smokes 
too much. Sometimes of mornings he’s 
cross. But you can’t guess what I’d like!”’ 

“No; I can’t,’ says Bonnie Bell. 

Then Katherine kissed her and taken her 
hands. 

“Why,” says she, “I’d like it awfully 
if you and Tom could hit it off together,”’ 
says she. “I think it would be lovely— 
perfectly lovely! Then we’d be sisters, 
wouldn’t we?”’ Bonnie Bell she blushed 
a-plenty. 

“Why, how you talk!” says she. “I’ve 


| never seen your brother yet and he’s never 


, 


seen me.’ 

“T’ve told him you're lovely,” says 
Katherine. “‘I’ll bring him over sometime.” 

“T don’t know how I could allow it after 
what you said,” says Bonnie Bell; “but if 
he’s as nice as you I’ll jump right square 
down his throat. Could you ask me to do 
anything more than that?” 

They giggled then, and held hands, and 
ate candy and drank tea, and talked, both 
with their mouths full. 

“Oh, look at the Wisners’ new car!” says 
Katherine after a while, and she run to the 
window. 

Their car was just coming in to the side- 
walk at their curb now. From where I set 
I could see it. Their driver opened the door 
and Old Lady Wisner got out; then a 
young man. They both went out of sight 
right away round the fence— you couldn’t 
see into their yard from where we set. 

The girls by this time had got so some- 
times they’d talk about the Wisners. Bon- 


| nie Bell says now: 


“Why don’t you call on the Wisners any 
more?” 

“Oh, because,” says Katherine, ‘‘We’re 
friendly, of course, for the families have 
lived in here so long; but Mrs. Wisner and 
mommah haven’t been very warm since the 
last Charity Ball business.’’ 

Ae don’t know about that,” says Bonnie 
Bell. 

“Oh, Lord! Yes,” says Katherine. 
“They didn’t speak for a while. You know, 
Honey, the Wisners are among our best 
people. But then, mommah’s a Daughter 
of the Revolution and a Colonial Dame, 
and a Patriot Son, or something of the sort 
besides. Mrs. Wisner she’s only a Daugh- 
ter and not a Dame; so she doesn’t rank 
quite as high as mommah. Some said that 
she faked her ancestors when she come in 
too. Anyway, when she tried for the Dames 
they threw her down. Mommah was Regent 
or something of the Dames then too — 
not that I think mommah would do any- 
thing that isn’t fair. But Old Lady Wisner 
got her back up then, and she’s been hard 
to curry ever since. We don’t try.” 

“Well,” says Bonnie Bell, “isn’t that 
strange? I thought everybody in the Row 
was friendly except—except ——”’ 

“Except the Wisners?” laughed Kath- 
erine. “But don’t you worry. There’s 
plenty of differences in the Row. They have 
their fallings out. You see, they all want to 
be leaders.” ‘ 

“I know,” says Bonnie Bell. “In any 
pack train there always had to be one old 
gray critter, with the bell.” 


“That’s it!” says Katherine, 
now, all these leaders of our best 
they want to carry the bell and goon 
That’s what Mrs. Wisner wants 
maybe mommah, though she has a di 
way of doing things. Mommah’s ; 
So are you, Honey; and I do wish T 
you Lee Sa 

“T was just wondering who it was 
of their car just how,” says Bonnj 
“But that fence ——” ; 

“Ain’t the ivy pretty on your ; 
your fence?” says Katherine, _ 

Bonnie Bell stood in front of h, 
looked at her square. | 

“Look here, Kitty Kimberly, yo) 
sweet as can be and I love you, but 
try to keep up the bluff about that 
They built it to keep us—to keep us 

“Well, maybe,” says Kath | 
they can’t.” 

“They built it to show us our 1 
says Bonnie Bell, brave as you like, 
didn’t think that—they didn’t know 

“It was cruel,” says Katherine, 
her face now, she was so mad ahi 
“I’m glad you mentioned that fe 
couldn’t; but all my people said it y 
meanest thing ever done. It was y 
It was ee ee what my mo 
says. We were always sorry fe 
we didn’t know how —— et 
I’m glad you planted the ivy on 
shows you're forgiving.” 

“We're not,” says Bonnie Bell. “ 
far from it—at least my dad. He’s 
when you cross him. He won’t quit; 
never quit!” % 

“We all know that,” says a 
“Everybody in the Row does.” 

“TI don’t know how much you k 
says Bonnie Bell. ‘I don’t know how 
people have talked about us.” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing; 
Katherine. “We heard some of the 
and I want to say that it isn’t favor: 
the Wisners. There are others in to 
sides them. Tell me, Honey, aren’t} 
the way American?” . Es 

“Yes,” says Bonnie Bell. “TI car 
Daughter of the Revolution and a C 
Dame, and a Patriot Son, and all th 
so far as having ancestors is concern 

“Could you?” says Katherine, “ q 
rather guess you will!” i 

““We go back to the First Fam 
good deal in Maryland,” says Bonnii 
“You see, my mother married my 
and went West, and out there we didr’ 
much attention to such things. I | 
know they cared so much here. Bi 
people were first settlers and builder’ 
always in the army and navy.” _ 

“How perfectly dear!” says Katl) 
“We'll start you in as a Daughter; © 
make Old Lady Wisner mad, but she 
help it—mommah will take care of 
Then we'll make you a Dame next—: 
help things along. And when youve: 
or three more of these Colonial busit: 
where the Wisners can’t get—well, 
I’ll be more comfortable, for one. | 

“T don’t blame your poppah for { 
savage towards the Wisners,” say 
after a while. ‘“Who’re the Wisner 
ways? Maryland—huh! I guess | 
about as good as coming from low: 
carrying your dinner in a pail while} 
getting your start selling sausage casi} 
a basket. I don’t think a packer’s | 
nohow. We’re in leather. ; 

“But good-by,” says she now. | 
got to go home. I’ve got to tell moi 
to get those papers started. Pretty) 
I'll bring Tom over.” Ba) 

Nothing much happened rounc' 
place for a little while. I didn’t seen’ 
from the Wisners’ and ie didn’t ca) 
Kind of from force of habit I used tc’ 
up and down the line fence once in a ! 
just to have a eye on it. I done thé 
evening and walked back towards ov 
ridge, for it seemed to me I heard som 
of noise down that way. It wasn’t fai’ 
the end of the wall that was | 
lake. Iset down and waited. een: 
me like someone was trying to break 
through the wall. I could hear it f 
plunk, like someone was using a chi? 
crowbar, soft and easy. I waited { 
what would happen. ; 

By and by I seen a brick fall out © 
side of the wall. I just picked i 
there waiting to bust in the hal 
body that come through afte 
he couldn’t explain what he 


llow on the other side kept on 

He pulled bricks out on his side 
and by 1 could see light through— 
right dark in the yard yet. _He 
t the bricks and made quite a little 
to the ground. ; 

there!’”’ says he, softlike. ‘“‘Is 
Curly?”’ says he. 
re you and what do you want?’ 


the hired man—Jimmie,” says he. 
ne back.” : 

yell you have!” says I. “Well, I 
< to you. What made you come 
There you been?” } 
West,” says he, “on the Circle 
anch.” 

g that!” says I. “What do you 


what I said. I’ve been working out 
found I could rope a little and I 
ways fall off a horse. You see, the 
owns a lot in that company.” | 
didn’t you tell me you was going 
2” says I. “And how come these 
sake you back?” 

+ eouldn’t help it,’ he says. “I 
[had too much on them. You’d 
see how things is going out there! 


” 


t business is it of yours?” says I 


if I hate to see the family I work 
» such fools of theirselfs.”” He was 
ip close to the wall now, looking 


mt on talking: “If I put the bricks 
1 on my side, and you on yours, 
now the hole’s there?”’ 

ve got ivy on our side,” says I. 
sen and ’most to the top of the wall. 
yn’t know now why you broke that 
ough.” 

ly,” says he, “‘I want to let Peanut 
, so’s he can have a good friendly 
th my dog once in a while. Some- 
ll pull some of the bricks out. I 
Peanut’ll do the rest.”’ 

nut’ll not do no more visiting,” says 
d I’ve got orders not to have any 
truck with anyone on your side of 
eRe 

t quite a while quiet, and then says 
of quiet: — 

hat so, Curly?” says he. 

certainly is,’ I answered him. 
a thing starts, till it’s settled you 
op Old Man Wright. Sometimes he 
neral expenses,” says I, ‘‘but when 
y gets on the prod with him I never 
n show no sign of beginning to quit. 
't,” says I; ‘“‘none of them Wrights 


you mean they’re all that way, 


2 whole kit of ’em, me included,” 
‘and the servants within our gate, 
r ox, and our hired girl, and all our 
yen.” 
en the maidservant within your 
’ ast he of me. 
ore!’” says I. 
of any.” 


RAISING 


rise. Scientific research must be en- 
ed, technical education improved, 
tent laws revised, drug culture stim- 
, manufacturing diversified, medicine 
larmacy drawn together for service 
than proprietary exploitation. Out 
shis, new home industries will grow. 
ne field of chemicals similar shortages 
ind. The acids, bleaches, oils, met- 
zments, and so on, are all disturbed; 
) follow a few of them through their 


“Her especial and 
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“But you don’t take no hand in this 
war?”’ says he. 

“That’s just what I do,” says I to him. 
“That’s what a foreman’s for. You’d bet- 
ter plug up that hole and stay on your own 
side of the fence.” 

He set quiet for a time and then he says: 

“T’m darned if I do!” 

““Good-by, Jimmie,” says I. 

“Oh, shucks!” says he. ‘I'll see you 
from time to time.” 

I didn’t make no answer but to put the 
bricks back in the hole on our side. 

Now for reasons of my own, not wanting 
to rile Old Man Wright, I didn’t say noth- 
ing to him about this hole in the fence. 
Neither did I say anything to Bonnie Bell 
about the hired man having came back; be- 
cause she was doing right well the last day 
or so, brighter and more cheerful than she 
had been. That, of course, was because 
of what Katherine’d told her about her 
brother Tom. Any girl likes to hear about 
a young man coming round, of course. 
Far as any of us could tell, Tom Kimberly 
might be all right. 

Bonnie Bell now, all at once, she taken to 
wanting to go on the lake with her boat, 
and she insists our chauffore and her and 
me must go down and fix up the boat. We 
didn’t none of us like it especial, but she 
said she hadn’t been on the lake for so long 
she wanted to go once more before it got 
too cold. 

I didn’t know nothing about boats, but 
sometimes I’d go down to the boathouse 
and watch Bonnie Bell while she was tink- 
ering with the engine or something. One 
day I went down to the boathouse about 
the middle of the afternoon, expecting to 
meet her out on the dock. All at once I 
hear voices out there, one of them hers. I 
stopped then, wondering who could of got 
on our dock. 

There wasn’t no way from the Wisners’ 
yard to get on our dock now, because the 
door into their boathouse had been nailed 
up. The wall run clear down to their gar- 
ridge, and their garridge faced on to the 
boathouse, which was lower down. The 
only way anybody could get on our dock 
from their place was to get in a boat and 
come round from the lake. Then it would 
of been easy. 

I said I heard Bonnie Bell’s voice. She 
was talking; who she was talking to, I 
didn’t. know. 

“Tt’s all wrong!” says she. “You are 
presuming too much. Of course I pulled 
you out of the lake—I would anybody; but 
your employers are not friends of ours. 
Even if they were you’ve no right in the 
world to speak to me.” 

Then I heard another voice. I knew it 
was Jimmie, their hired man! He spoke 
out and I heard him plain. 

“T know I haven’t,’’ says he, ‘“‘none in 
the world; but I’ve got to.” 

“You must not!” says she. ‘‘Go away!” 

“T’'ll not,” says he. “I can’t help it! I 
tell you I can’t help it!” 

Me being foreman, I reached round now 
to get hold of a brick or something. 
couldn’t help hearing what they said. 

He’d been ordered off; yet here he was 
talking to Bonnie Bell! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


OUR WAR BABIES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


rapidly becoming a memory in the market 
and paper becomes more and more bilious 
in hue. Six months from now, if shortage 
continues, people may be glad to have even 
bilious paper. 

In the textile industry acids are needed 
to take the grease out of wool, and bleaches 
to treat raw materials and finished cloth. 
Things like bichromate of soda, advanced 
from five cents a pound to forty, and bi- 
chromate of potash, once eight cents a 


The Only Coconut In Cans 
With The Original Milk 


Says MADAM CUISINE: 


There’s but one kind of coco- 
nut to use and that is fresh coco- 
nut. And now along comes the 
news that it is to be had 7 cans. 


(When your recipe calls for milk 
this may be used. ) 


Think what it means to us 
housekeepers to have fresh grated 
coconut, with no work but the 
opening of atin, and to have it 
the whole year round! Not 
shredded or dried coconut (very 
possibly prepared with glycerine 
to make it appear fresh), but 
real fresh coconut, grated as you 
would do it in your own kitchen 
and kept soft and tender in a 
half cup of its own delicious 


milk. 


And so easy to use. You 
open your can and if your recipe 
calls for the coconut milk, 
save it. If not, press out the 
milk—~press until the meat 1s 
thoroughly drained and you have 
left a quantity of snowy-white 
coconut meat, fresh as though 
just taken from the shell and 
ready for any purpose. 


Think of the trouble we have 
had preparing fresh coconut our- 
selves! Think how seldom we 


use it just for that reason! Be- 
cause no good housekeeper uses 
anything but fresh coconut these 
days. And now, forthe first time 
in our housekeeping history, we 
have fresh coconut in cans, and 
already grated. 


I have investigated and I find 
Baker’s is the only fresh grated 
coconut to be had in cans. 
The government demands that 
labels shall tell the truth; so 
when I picked up this can the 
other day and found the follow- 
ing on the label, | knew I had 
news for you. Just read what 


I read: 


We Guarantee Baker’s 
Fresh Grated Coconut 


To be sweet when the can is 
opened. 
To be pure coconut and coco- 
nut-milk—nothing else. 

. To comply with all pure food 
laws. 


(For recipes not requiring milk, press 
coconut dry before using.) 


Now we can have a dozen 
fresh coconut delicacies any day, 
any time of year. Their Recipe 
Book tells exactly how to use 
this new fresh grated coconut 
which we have so long needed 
in just this form. 


Wedame Quine 
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BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 


10c in eastern territory 
Ask at your grocers’ and read the label 


FREE RECIPE BOOK ON REQUEST 
Franklin Baker Company,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Grocers. — Have you stocked this new canned coconut? Remember 
that Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut will not only replace the package- 
coconut market, but it is going to take the whole-nut market, too. We 
recommend that you order through your jobber at once. 


ultimate uses is to take a trip not 
7 through all our industries but pretty 
through the whole of everyday life. 
ty industry dependent on paper feels 
mpetition of explosives factories for 
wie acid, which has advanced more 
hree hundred per cent, and in some 
is almost unobtainable; for much 
pulpis made with this chemical. After 
te Me has been produced it must be 
ied. The bleaching agents are scarce, 
a daily paper takes on a yellow 
ter bleaching, it was the practice 
rmal times to tint the paper white 
German coal-tar blue. That blue is 


pound, now eighty, give an idea of the 
searcity. 

Driven to desperation by difficulties, the 
manufacturers ask what our scientists are 
doing. Why can’t they get to work and 
supply these necessities? And the scien- 
tist replies that chemical shortage itself has 
hampered research and teaching in our 
colleges. 

The railroad and telephone companies, 
studying economy, have been in the habit 
of treating their ties and poles with creosote 
to prevent decay. Creosote oil was one of 
the first heavy chemicals to rise in price fol- 
lowing the war, because most of the stuff 


7. 
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You pay for the 
Quality -the 
Safety costs [tw 
you nothing Fp 


——— * a 


' After Claims, 


Promises and 
Even Guarantees 


are forgotten, that quality which 
shows in actual service is the 
quality which holds the ever- 
growing hosts of users of 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Guaranteed —per warranty tag on each 
casing—for 6,000 miles; the extra mileage 
they average only strengthens your con- 
viction that Vacuum Cups are perfect. 


Then, at no additional cost, you get the 
guaranteed skid-protection on_ slippery 
pavements, else tires returnable, after 
reasonable trial. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Dealers everywhere display the abcve 


Blue and Yellow Vacuum Cup Sign. As makers of the famous 


Vacuum Cup Tires, we 
confidently place our 
name and reputation 
behind the new 


Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at a 
moderate price. 
Guaranteed—per tag at- 
tached—for 


5,000 Miles 


| 
WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


That Protect and Pay 


ATENTS Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


SSS iN 


= SHOES frMENT 
HOEMAKING— according to Ralston standards and 


practice —means a scientific combination of style, fit 


and wear. Why run the risk of getting less when the name . 
Ralston guarantees you all three ? It’s your protection. 


Now sold in 2725 good stores, mostly 
at $5,some styles at $4, some at $6. 
We'll be glad to send booklet. 


Ratsron HeattH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


To Dealers; This shoe is INSTOCK 
(No. 257) black vici oxford. Broad- 
street Last. 
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came from Germany, which placed an em- 
bargo upon it. 

The paint manufacturer finds that in- 
gredients have advanced pretty much along 
his whole line. Linseed and other oils are 


| up, with turpentine. Colors like Prussian 


blue, once twenty-eight cents a pound, now 
a dollar and fifty cents; vermilion, for- 
merly fifty-five cents, now three dollars and 
a half; chrome green, once seventeen cents, 


| now forty-eight; and lampblack, usually 


four cents, but at present fifteen—give 
some idea of limitations. Varnish gums are 


/ up too. 


Even the artist, who buys small quanti- 
ties of fine colors, is being made to feel the 


| shortage; and the shops dealing in his ma- 


terials have to hand some of them out like 
siege rations to make them go round among 
old customers. 

The dye situation is constantly reflected 
in trade. One of the concerns making pack- 
age dyes for home use has been able to get 
enough coal-tar colors to maintain its trade, 
but it was discovered that the tiny packets 


| were being bought in quantities from drug 


stores for use in factories; so the packet 
dyehouse has been compelled to watch sales 
and take steps to prevent this diversion of 
its goods. Notlongago aman inan Hastern 
town wanted enough dye to change the color 
of an overcoat. He bought all the packets of 
Haster-egg dyes he could find, and the man- 
ufacturer of these packets promptly warned 
the druggists who had sold him the dyes 
that they must not let any customer have 
them in such quantities. 

The photographer has been hard hit, be- 
cause many of his delicate patent chemicals 
came from Germany. Prices have risen as 
high as a thousand per cent in some in- 
stances, and most of the German things 
with names ending in ‘‘ol’”’ are unobtain- 
able. Our manufacturers have made sub- 
stitutes for some photographic chemicals. 
Potash salts have been replaced, as far as 
possible, with soda salts; hydroquinone has 
been made here or replaced with pyrogallic 
acid, and domestic manufacture started of 
the barite-coated paper that formerly came 
from France and Germany. 

Quicksilver, aluminum dust and cyanide 
of potassium are all up in price, the first 
two because the explosives factories take 
them and the last on account of the potash 
famine. Out in the West the war breathed 
life into mining, which is prosperous be- 
yond all memory; but these three chemi- 
cals are widely used in ore treatment, and 
so the miners and smelters are hampered. 


The Shortage of Fertilizer 


The farmer will feel shortage in fertilizers 
this summer. In normal times we use one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars’ 
worth of chemicals for plant food. The cot- 
ton planter in the South must have them, 
because his soils, long devoted to that single 
crop, have become poor in available natural 
chemicals. The truck grower in the Gulf 
States, raising early vegetables for the 
winter market, must feed his crops liberally 
with chemicals to push them into our North- 
ern cities ahead of competing sections. 

The citrus grower in Florida has a semi- 
tropical climate to stimulate his trees, but 
he must supply plant food to his light, 
sandy soil. 

Potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
the Big Three of commercial fertilizers. 
The first two are used in powder making. 
Potash is almost unobtainable for indus- 
trial purposes on account of the shutting 
off of supplies from Germany, and the 
scarcity and extraordinary price make it 
almost madness to think of scattering pot- 
ash on land. Nitrates come mostly from 
Chile, and are scarce and high by reason of 
the crisis in shipping. Makers of explosives 
pay such prices for both that other manu- 
facturers are deprived of them to a great 
extent, and the fertilizer industry feels the 
shortage most keenly. 


_went to Scandinavia, where thi 


April 


Even acid phosphate, the hes 
phosphoric acid for plant food et 
item in the Big Three that we ha. 
been able to supply to the worlc: 
dance, on account of our phosp. 
deposits, has risen in price because, 
acid is needed to treat the raw , 
powder mills take most of that a¢ 

Last year there was a potash, 
but farmers managed pretty * 
were old stocks of fertilizer on hi 
trade was able to supply new goo) 
decreased potash content. Soils | 
been fed liberally with chemicals, 
had a potash reserve which could 
on one season, in a pinch. This “I 
management will be needed, Ro 
crops must be practiced in some. 
draw upon dormant plant food, 
must be planted and plowed und 
Nature’s free atmospheric nitroge. 
manure, garbage and other waste 
conserved. 

No matter what substitutes ar: 
the potash shortageis acute, and thi 
to be no way to get round it in farr 
have deposits of potash in the Wes; 
eral, and in the form of seawee 
prices have led to the working of 
sources and supplies of the cher; 
being shipped. But they go to 
turers; and when the war ends ii 
i ee for these concerns to! 
wit ermany in supplying agi 
potash, for the German "deyenit 
most abundant and easily worke 
world. 


Advanced German Meti 


We have also established plants 
ing some of the heavy chemicals, ; 
larly benzol, toluol, nitric acid, s; 
acid and carbolie acid; but the: 
seem to be largely of an emergenc; 
Prices have been phenomenally hig 
supplies from Europe cut off on 0. 
and an entirely new demand for’ 
plosives on the other, American cat 
felt safe in installing equipment ‘ 
pay for itself out of one year’s pre: 
may, therefore, be thrown on the s¢, 
when peace returns if necessary. / 
may easily be necessary, for to ven’ 
chemicals anywhere in this count; 
like skating on very thin ice. Ther! 
a frightfulness about German ch! 

We make sulphuric acid by run 
fumes from copper smelters, whic: 
nothing, through an elaborate ani 
sive system of lead chambers. T 
found too costly in Germany years: 
cause the fumes there are generat! 
pyrites and have to be paid for. So! 
tact process, whereby the fumes ar; 
over platinum, was devised, with w. 
savings. 

For war purposes we have been} 
nitric acid out of Chilean nitrates. | 
many that is old stuff! They gave: 
years ago to make it out of ammol 
by-product coke ovens, as part 
coal-tar industry. This was no. 
enough by German standards, a’ 


abundant cheap water power for| 
current, and helped themselves to }; 
free nitrogen through the electric | 

Even that did not reach Germa 
of economy; so they contrived the! 
of taking atmospheric nitrogen by | 
and distillation. To-day they al 
this to hurl their big shells at their | 
enemies. When the war ends tl) 
probably hurl it into our markets. 

There is some doubt about the al 
the Germans to colonize and expai 
graphically; but when they went | 
aromatic series of the hydrocarbo| 
colonization was completely and ‘ 
nently successful. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a se! 
ticles by Mr. Collins. The fourth will apr 
early number. 
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A Pointer When 
Picking a Fine Car 


A really fine automobile must be thoroughly fine all 
the way through. 


Quality at every point must be paramount irrespective 
of cost. 

There can be no substitutions or imitations. 

There can be no half way about it. 


A fine home must have fine furniture—rare rugs— 
exquisite china and rich decorations. 


So in a fine motor car each part must be the standard 
from which all others are judged. 


Warn 


For years the Warner Auto-Meter has been part of 
the equipment on all really fine motor cars. 


It is the final distinguishing mark of a high grade car. 


It is indicative of the car manufacturer’s willingness 
to give the best no matter what the cost. 


The Warner Auto-Meter costs more—very consider- 
ably more. It is a jeweled instrument. It is com- 
pensated so that neither heat nor cold can affect its 
unfailing precision or accuracy, just as in the finest 
chronometers. 


It represents the highest quality of workmanship, 
materials and finish. 


So when you are paying the price of a really fine car 
make sure that it carries the distinguishing mark 
of quality. Look at the dash. See that it is 
equipped with a Warner Auto- Meter. 


Branches and Service Stations in All Principal Cities 


The Stewart -Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


WARNER | 


NU TO-VIETER 


$50 to *200 
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There’s a room in your hou: 


you have never been in. 


If yours is the average home, there is at least one 
room in it you’ve never seen. It may be a sewing 
room or a play room or the extra bedroom you’ve 
wanted so badly. 


It’s there in the form of waste space—perhaps in 
the attic, perhaps in the basement or in some unused 
alcove. All it needs to provide the room you want . 


is walls and ceilings. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES : : 
Beaver Board will save the waste space and give 


uae States: oe eaves Reed: Bae? INGSeY Ee 
: a7 t P 5 . re 
een paca 4 Southampton Row Ladea, We, you the extra room. Beaver Board is the modern, 
Australia: 40 William Street, Melbourne, Victoria sanitary wall and ceiling material for new work and 
) 
BRANCH OFFICES AT : ° 5 . 
Boston: eee Pullin indianapolis: 525 Merchants Bank Building remodeling. Warmer in. winter and cooler in sum- 
New York City: 420— t. ildi icago: 1036 Lumber Exch: 1 
Philadelphias 4124 Land Title Building Minneapolis: wooass Piymouth Building mer. ‘ It, is easy to put up, quickly decorated by 
Balti : - 1036 t Buildi : he World Bidg. = j 25 
Cleveland, 614 Williamson Building ianeaa City, Mos-305 RA. Long Building painting no papering and lasts as long as the 
Detroit: 1017 Dime Savings Bank Building San Francisco: 523 Rialto Building building : 
Los Angeles: 532 Van Nuys Building be 5 
LON COUPON wuiinimiiiiniiiiniani You'll like your Beaver Board room better than 


MARK AND MAIL TODAY 


For free samples and book describing any use listed below. 


any other room in the house. 
Our free Design and Decoration Service will help 


Homes esl Remodeling Beaver Black- 5 : r ; 
aes ete el aBameatoes board for schools, you plan it. Write us for particulars, or mail the 
ee cee ee i nurseries, stores, Cou on : 
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of the poor, however, is not left 
inorganized effort. There is, of 
separation allowance for a basis 
Most of the towns and all the 
iris are caring this winter. for the 
ng need—coal. Any family that 
id cannot pay recelves a scant 
nt supply from the Maire. In 
sricts where the need is excep- 
town supplies provisions. No 
g to starve or freeze in France 
, and no child is going to grow 
through war privation. But the 
eeping up the effort is measur- 
+ and it is complicated by the 
jens or half-aliens whom France 
in until the end of the war. She 
n fact, the dumping ground for 
es, There are the inhabitants of 
7yance who came out, driven by 
as, before the Battle of the Marne. 
the peasants and the families of 
's and factory operatives who 
+ ahead of the German advance 
nd the Yser. 
-arvation began to threaten the 
listrict of Northern France the 
‘ook to dumping people, as their 
lies gave out, across the Swiss 
‘rom one hundred thousand to 
‘ed thousand of these people fil- 
Central France before our own 
yn for Relief in Belgium added 
the work of revictualing North- 
e. Then came the Serbians and 
rins. Only last week the Ger- 
ruined Verdun as aforetime they 
yres. The city was cleared of 
tants; perhaps thirty thousand 
ne down from Verdun and vicin- 
quartered on the villages of the 
éme country in Eastern France. 
people, it goes without saying, 
»st important item in the charity 
the French people. 
arities which have to do with the 
re perhaps a little less necessary 
picturesque. The approach of 
x campaign, perhaps the surpris- 
y German attack at Verdun, put 
: the most picturesque of all, the 
n du Poilu. All this winter, as 
he army has been granting leaves 
e, running from five days to a 
. But the French Army does not 
1 turning a soldier loose on the 
-is bad for discipline. When he 
2 he must go to his family. Now 
in the army at least a hundred and 
isand men who live in those parts 
ern France held by the Germans. 
not get home. Also in the French 
in any other, there are men with- 
ves in France—foreign legionaries, 
; from the United States, for ex- 
[hey say that it was an American 
who first proposed that French 
make “sodsons” of these men, 
1em in, assuming responsibility for 
iduct. That idea was much more 
mary in France than it would have 
\merica. The aristocratic or bour- 
mily here is generally a closed 
\d the last thing a Frenchman does 
vite an acquaintance to visit his 
formally—it just isn’t done in 
Nevertheless, this idea took like 
Everyone has been doing it, even 
ls. The restaurants and cafés dis- 
oster, showing a ‘‘mine-host’’ look- 
on, standing by a full board and 
ng a bearded, helmeted soldier, who 
s in a kind of apologetic attitude. 
ering advertises the work of the 
epers and restaurateurs’ associa- 
med for the purpose of helping the 
sion du Poilu.” 


pting Poilus Sight Unseen 


tories coming out of this work have 
th touching and amusing. In Bor- 
party of us Americans sat down one 
side a family group—two middle- 
‘omen, two middle-aged men, a 
ly featured young girl of about sev- 
and the Poilu. He was an amusing 
tgoyle of a man, with a front tooth 
» 4 merry eye, and a rough but ani- 
manner. Suddenly he leaned over 
me and asked in English to look at 
ning newspaper. 
of course, was only an advance to- 
aon, and the moment he 
nis mouth I knew that he got his 
‘in America, not England. He was, 
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E CITY OF UNSHED TEARS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


in fact, a coal miner who had come from 
war to war—for he had fought with his 
union behind the barricades of Ludlow. 
Sixteen years he had been mining in the 
United States, and five of those years on 
strike. But at that he preferred American 
mines to those about Lille, where he learned 
his trade. His old mother was shut up in 
Lille. He had heard no word of her nor of 
his sisters—the universal story of the North- 
ern Frenchman and the Belgian refugee in 
these days. He preferred to talk of that 
fight at Ludlow rather than of the fighting 
about Arras, through which he had come 
unwounded: ‘‘Mother Jones—now there 
was a woman! The operators were afraid of 
Mother Jones. I bet if that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst had come out,’’ he said with touch- 
ing faith, ‘“‘we’d ’a beat ol’ John D. han’s 
down!’’ So touching seemed to be his 
faith in militant womanhood. He had 
learned to play baseball in America; and 
because he had developed thereby a throw- 
ing arm, which he let us feel, his captain 
had made him a grenadier bomb-thrower. 

However, the remarks of the Poilu from 
Lille and Ludlow interested us rather less, 


on the whole, than a little drama which the | 


women of our party worked out from the 
expression of the young French girl. When- 
ever she permitted her gaze to rest on his 
face her expression ranged from_disap- 
proval to deep disappointment. Plainly, 
when she learned that her family was going 
to quarter a soldier on permission she had 
her young girl’s dreams. She expected 
probably a handsome and refined soldier, 
with silky mustaches and deep, dark eyes, 
preferably slightly wounded, so that she 
could read him poetry while bathing his 
brow with eau de Cologne. She got—this. 
If the rest of the family had any sense of 
humor at all they must have loved him; 
but he was not a young girl’s ideal. 


The Trials of New Godmothers 


At the house of an American, where I 
dined the other evening, I found a Poilu in 
full uniform covered by an inharmonious 
apron, waiting on table. He was the family 
butler, home on permission. That morn- 
ing, learning that madame was giving a 
dinner, he had expressed real regret that 
he could not serve it, having no suitable 
clothes. ‘You might wear your uniform,’’ she 
suggested. “ May I?” he answered eagerly. 
So he served us, and it was a little incon- 
gruous—this bronzed, fit soldier, with the 
look of determination and of experience in 
his face, waiting on us pale, flabby civilians. 
They tell me that the desire to resume 
his old civilian occupation is strong in the 
soldier home on permission. During that 
interval between struggles, hardships, per- 
ils and alarms it rests him somehow. In 
my first week here I found waiters, elevator 
boys and cabmen on permission working so. 
The peasant very generally has put in his 
week or two plowing or fixing up the place. 
None of us can realize, probably, how rest- 
ful it is to work again with the old horse, 
the old dog, the old familiar tools; and this 
to me is not the smallest pathos of the 
Great War. 

Hand in hand with the permission du 
Poilu goes the institution of “‘godsons”’ at 
the line. French and foreign women, with 
a little means to spare, ‘‘adopt” soldiers 
without means, making themselves respon- 
sible for the little comforts which help a 
soldier endure his lot. That also has its 
amusing side. A young woman of sensibil- 
ity adopted a peasant infantryman. She 
wrote to him, breaking gently her new 
relationship, and- asking him what he 
lacked. ‘Since madame is so kind,” he 
wrote back in ungrammatical French, 
which I cannot convey by translation, “a 
wool undershirt and a pair of drawers.” 
Another wrote: “(Send me only money.” 
The hardest quandary of all, however, was 
put up to a wounded soldier in the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Hospital. A little Amer- 
ican girl, acting as his godmother, sent him 
a box of presents with a letter. “I am 
putting in,” she said, “a Testament which 
my grandfather carried all through the 
Civil War.”’ However, the Testament was 
not in the package. With fine French 
understanding for the ways of women 
toward little girls, the soldier reached the 
conclusion that mother, in arranging the 
package, had quietly abstracted the valued 
family relic. When last heard from he was 


trying to compose a letter expressing proper 
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“That table needs varnish 
as much as the floor does, 
but not the same kind of 
varnish.” 


The varnish proposition 1s very 
simple. Just remember that a 
floor gets one kind of wear, 
furniture another and outdoor 
surfaces still another. 
remember that there is a 
Sherwin-Williams varnish made 
expressly for each kind of sur- 
face and so made that it unfail- 
ingly gives the beauty and 
durability you demand when 
applied to the surface for which 
it was made.. 


Then 


You or your painter can get the kind you 
need from the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


For Floors 


MARNOT 


A waterproof varnish 
made expressly to resist 
the wear floors get. 


For Furniture and 
Woodwork 


SCAR-NOT 


Stands the heat of 
dishes, the splash of 
boiling water and the 
wear of usage. 


For Outdoor 
Work 


Holds its lustre and 
does not turn white 
when exposed to heat, 
cold, rain or snow. 


BRIGHTEN-UP WITH 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 


PAINTS &G—- VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; 


A free booklet to send for—Use coupon below 
Our new book of practical painting instructions —‘“The ABC of Home 
Painting’’—tells you how to paint, varnish, stain or enamel any surface. 


TEAR OFF—FILL IN—MAIL 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send to the address below: 


Street 


“The ABC of Home Painting,’’ without charge 


San Francisco, 


Cina 


is cracking and falling again. 


es 
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PROCESSED 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
LOCKPORT 
ny. 


Upsonizing makes every room so 
much more beautiful. The paneling is 
an artistic delight, and you can finish it 
in such handsome tints. Washable paint 
gives a surface that you can. always 
keep clean, fresh and sanitary. 

All this beauty lasts. Because UPSON 
PROCESSED BOARD is strong, dura- 
ble, perfectand permanent. Itislike real 
lumber—altogether different from ordi- 
nary wallboards. Itis DEPENDABLE. 

The long, pure, wood fibers are com- 
pressed into hard, stiff, wood-like panels, 
kiln-dried. That’swhy yourcarpenterfinds 
it so quick and easy to work and apply, 
any time in the year. Takesonly one-third 
as long as plastering, and no fuss or muss. 


Fibre Board Authorities 


Notice to Dealers: 


fair and permanent! 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 
ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Waite fer 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
a ta gs De 


Canoeing makes you “hungryasa bear’’—puts color 
in your cheeks, sparklein your eyes, strengthin your 
body. Owna Kennebec. Book tells about Kenne- 
bec paddling, sailingand motoring models. Describes 
perfect style, great speed, strength, lightness. 

Kennebec Canoe Co., 57 R.R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


——§<———S——SS= 
A Baseball Outfit 
To Any Boy 


who will devote a few hours to 


Write now. 


selling The Saturday Evening Post 
during the next two or three 
weeks. Let us tell you about it. 


Sales Division, Box 360 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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What Lovely, Artistic Walls! 
“Mine are a fright. They need re-papering badly, as usual. And the plaster 
How do you fix yours?” 

“Our walls and ceilings never need ‘fixing’—they’re always just like this. 
No expensive repairs and cleaning after messy workmen, for us! We've 
UPSONIZED. Quite the modern way, you know.” 


/PROCESSED 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


You can get Upson PROCESSED 
Board—in great panels—64 inches 
wide—the widest board made. Gives practically unbroken wall 
surface. The Upson line is COMPLETE. Write for full particu- 
lars of attractive, quick-profit proposition. Our selling policy is 
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Su¢ 


UPSON 


PROCESSED 


THEUPSON COMPANY, 
LOCKPORT 
ne 


The specially prepared painting sur- 
face saves you from $5 to $15 a room 
over the cost of painting ordinary wall 
boards, besides giving handsome effects. 
And this surface is waterproofed, defy- 
ing ordinary dampness or leaks. 

Yet the cost of Upsonizing is just about 
the same as the first cost of plastering. In 
the long run, it is a big saving over any other 
interior lining. Adaptable to every building, 
the costliest or simplest. 

OUR FREE BOOK on Interior Deco- 
ration will show you how Upsonizing 7 
has beautified 40,000 homes. Test Ud 
the UPSON BOARD sample your- 7 
self—compare it with any other 
wall board. Mail coupon today. Pd THE 
We will include our folder on 7  UPSON 
Upson-Fibre Tile. ed Go}; 

7 233 Upson 
A Point 
LOCKPORT,N.Y. “Lockport, N. Y. 

oo Send me sample 

oe of Upson Board, full 
zi information and help- 

va ful book on Interior 
, Decoration. 


we Name 
Address 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 
free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


PATEN 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Benard Highland 


For style and service 
in automobile delivery bodies 


We have been making standard commercial bodies 
ever since there has been an automobile industry. 

Today, we are equipped to furnish, for almost 
any line of business, a standard Highland body 
which will fit its needs as well as though built 
especially for it. 


Ford Delivery Bodies a Specialty 


Thousands of merchants with light delivery 
work are using Highland standard bodies on the 
Ford chassis. 

Highland bodies are not built for cheapness, but 
for service. Skilled designers and skilled workmen 
produce them—and owners will tell you they are 
the cheapest body made. 


Write for Free Booklet —‘‘Body Blows” 
Tells you a lot about body construction—the 
things you can’t see as well as the others. It will 


help you in making your delivery service effi- 
cient and economical. 


The Highland Body Mfg. Company 


400 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEALERS—Ford and other automobile dealers 
find in the rapidly increasing demand for High- 
land standard bodies a very desirable addition to 
their business. Write regarding your territory. 
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gratitude while concealing the fact that the 
Testament had not arrived. 

These are the picturesque charities. It 
is always more picturesque to succor a 
soldier fighting for his country than to care 
for his wife, his widow, his children or his 
orphans at home. But those other quieter 
charities, both public and private, are 
really more important to the future of 
France; and they absorb at present the 
best of French effort. The stories thereof 
are legion. There is a large commercial 
establishment with many branches. It 
has not made a franc since the war began; 
in fact, most of the branch houses are 
closed. Nevertheless, the heads of the firm 
have managed to liquidate some private 
securities and are seeing that the families of 
their employees weather this storm. Indi- 
viduals are giving small fortunes to fill in 
the chinks which public charity always 
leaves, the special cases not covered by any 
organization. Scratch anywhere in these 
days, even into the matter-of-fact work of 
charity, and you turn up a good story. 

An American clergyman in charge of a 
church at Paris went last autumn to a 
hospital just behind the trenches. To him 
came the old priest of the district. “In the 
name of God,” he said, “‘can you do some- 
thing to help us? I am in charge of seven 
parishes. I cover them on foot—I cannot 
ask for a horse now. The other six priests 
were mobilized—three are dead. Our har- 
vest is coming and we have no men—the 
women are not enough. Can you help 
us?” The next day the American returned 
to Paris. He found in his mail a draft from 
America. “For any purpose which seems 
good to you,” said the letter of inclosure. 
It was half the price of a harvester. The 
clergyman met on the street that morning 
a rich American and told him the story. 
“T’ll give the other half,” he said. The 
next day a new American harvester started 
for the line; and Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen together directed a crew of old 
men and crippled ex-soldiers who saved the 
grain of seven parishes. 


The Wrecks of Armageddon 


The subject is infinite; but I must take 
space to mention the work, so important to 
the future, of reéstablishing the wrecks of 
Armageddon. Trench fighting makes this 
a war of head wounds. No one knows 
exactly the number of the blind in France : 
but it is enough. Several French institu- 
tions and an American house, conducted by 
Miss Winifred Holt, are teaching the liter- 
ate, among them touch-typewriting, the 
illiterate basket-weaving, so that their lives 
may not be wasted to themselves and to 
France. But where one is blind, a hundred 
have lost legs or arms. Usually this means 
a change of occupation. Very generally 
these mutilés are being taught the trade of 
mechanic. The reason for this reveals 
what all Europe expects of the future. 
Much of the heavy work once done by 
man-power must hereafter be done by 
machine power, if not by woman power. 
The heavy orders placed of late for Amer- 
ican agricultural tractors prove this, as 
does another incident, tiny in itself. A 
Frenchman talked the other day to a group 
of American manufacturing men concern- 
ing present and future needs. ‘‘We want 
especially,” he said, “machines of lower 
gauge and lighter leverage, so that women 
may run them.” There will be more work 
than ever in caring for machines; and a 
man with one leg or even with one arm can 
do this work where he could not plow, 
reap, wait on table or shovel coal. 

Finally, there is the present state of art 
in Paris, art having been a real industry 
hereabouts. That is both dismal and 
amusing enough. Taking art in its broadest 
sense, the actors and musicians are doing 
better than might have been expected. 
Some theaters are running; generally the 
cinemas have reopened all over France. 
Your moving-picture audiences are always 
hungry for the up-to-date stuff, and public 
demand for dramas dealing with the war 
has justified producers in reopening studios 
in the Midi where actresses and old or 
disabled actors may find a little work. The 
education of the young proceeds as ever, 
and teaching music helps the musicians. 
But the arts of painting and sculpture, 
by which France stood eminent among na- 
tions, they have been knocked flat, since no 
one is buying statuary or pictures. Even 
the schools have suffered greatly. Most 
Americans know of Julian’s academy. It 
used to run three ateliers. Now but one is 
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Luxurious 


Den Chair 
A low, deep, 


luxuriously com- ee 
fortabletde chair ™ 7S 

finished in rich Fumed Oak, coy- 
ered with best Spanish Leathere 
just exactly the chair you’ve wai 
Now yours at a big price-sayin 
further introduce ieee 


oval (asy Cha 
“PUSH. THE BUTTON - BACK RECLINE 


“‘Push the Button”’ (concealed in the right 
—and the chair back reclines to any d 
angle, locking in that position till tel 
Another big Royal feature is the Leg 
(Out of sight when not in use.) 


Because of these exclusive features yo 
completely relax, in an easy, natural po 
without a “‘kink”’ or a regret. ; 
Artistic, durable, simple. Push Button dey 
hidden, silent and guaranteed trouble proof, 
Price? A straight $26.75 value! But now « 
$19.75 (add $3.00 Denver and West) with ar 
dollar saved if you present coupon below t 
Royal dealer, who will accept it as $1.00 o 
cash price or as First Payment down on time 
ment price which is a trifle higher, 


« BEC ig 
= All genuine 

Push the Button-Back Reclines Pog ap 
ae: word “ Royal” s 

on the Push . 
Insist on seeis 


FRE 


Bookl 


Take Coupo 
your dealer 1 
DAY. If t 


= doesn’t carr 
Royals write us and we'll mail FREE an 
attractive 16-page descriptive booklet 
and nameofa Royaldealer who'll accept the 
coupon. Royal Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. | 


{ @ TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEA: 


f{ ROYAL CHAIR CoO., ‘ 
802 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 
Gentlemen:— 
In consideration of $1.00 allowed on SPECIAI 


sold under date of 


to. = 
please credit us with $1.00 as per agreement. 
Dealer's Signature. 


OHOOOODDODoOoOn00n! 


SavesTi 


and Pen 
Use the Chicago 

Home and Office 
® Strong. Nothin, 
out of order. Satisfaction guara 
You can’t afford to be without 
it. Order by the Name Chicage 
through your dealer or direct, — 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1360 Garland Bldg. : 
Chicago 


Z ’ , 
3 30 DAYS’ FREE 
” and freight prepaid on the 
ORANGER” bicvecle. "Write at 0 
big catalog and special offer. 4 
Improved Models, prices red 
trond new, Cas poe 
ord to buy witho 
Pibpees fs WRITE TODA 
Be a “Rider Agent” and make 
} taking orders for bicycles am 
/ Get our liberal terms on a san 
 troduce the new “RANGE! 
TIRES, equipment, sundries 
thing in the bicycle line half wi pri 
second-hand bicycles-$3 to $8 to cleat. 


MEAD CYCLECO., Dept. P-55, C 
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show this standard | 
42 key fully. visil 
writer to your frien 
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Bother $100 typewr! 
§ doing this 
; ; other small a 
Given roan you could (iy ie 
k our 0 . 
card or eee te chek say: "Mail oe 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 207, ' 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. Ul © 


END usany diamonds, watches, old gol , 
Se silver jewelry (new or yates fale teeth 
without gold), any dental fillings, painters | 
cotton or magneto points. We pay in 
possible prices. Can do this becau: 
business of this kind in the country 
Your goods returned at our expen 
be refused within 10-days. . 


Liberty Refining Co., 431 H. Liberty 
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A STATEMENT | 


Concerning Final Drive in 
White Motor Trucks 


N VIEW of the conflicting claims for this form and that form of final drive which 
now confront the purchaser of heavy-duty trucks, this Company, as the largest manu- 
facturer of motor trucks in America, deems it fitting to make a public statement of its 


own purpose and practice in the matter. 


White Trucks of over two tons’ capacity have always been chain-driven, and will con- 
tinue to be chain-driven until some other form of final drive is developed in the future 
which we find to be more efficient or equally efficient. In its present state of develop- 
ment worm drive will not be adopted by this Company, and White engineers now see 
no prospect of its ever being sufficiently improved to warrant its adoption. 


CHAIN DRIVE EFFICIENCY 


1. The superior efficiency of chain-driven White Trucks is 
proved by the fact that more power is delivered to the 
rear wheels. 

2. They require a smaller motor for equal load capacity. 
3. They consume less gasoline, getting as high as 50% more 
mileage per gallon. 

4. They endure a higher road speed; perform more easily 
on rough roads, steep grades, and in heavy going. 

5. They pull capacity loads out of chuck holes and over 
obstructions which would stall any heavy-duty truck with a 
drive of less leverage. 

6. Tire mileage is materially greater because the unsprung 
weight on the wheels is so much less. 


WHITE TRUCK PERFORMANCE 


Motor trucks have been in use long enough to accumulate 
a volume of motor truck experience, long enough for owners 
to know actual operating value. They can compare one 
truck with another. They have the records of performance; 
and large users, who keep the most effective cost records, 
indicate the showing of those records by an overwhelming 
preference for White Trucks. 


That preference is well known. It is eloquently reflected 
in the fact that in total annual sales White Trucks pre- 
dominate two to one over any other make, and among many 


large users they predominate ten to one. 


WHITE TRUCK PREDOMINANCE 


When a truck both outsells any competitor two to one and 
commands a higher price—its competition is severely felt 
by trucks of similar design; so severely, in fact, as to neces- 
sitate a change in that design to escape the brunt of parallel 
competition. This gives rise to new theories of construc- 
tion, which are adopted in the endeavor to arouse fresh 
interest and to divert attention from White performance. 


At this late stage of motor truck experience there is no 
need of truck buyers’ being bewildered by fads and theories. 
Over and above the conflict of all theory looms the solid 
fact of White Truck performance—longer life, more days 
in service, lower eventual cost, as attested by comparative 
cost records of numerous large users and by the fact that 
such users purchase more White Trucks every year than 
trucks of any other make. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CEBEVEBAND 
ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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GENERAL 


MOTORS COMPANY 


het the man from Iruck Sdeadquarte 
tell you Ais story 


Frankly, we believe you will find 
what he has to say mighty interesting. 


It will be a story of fact—straight 
from the shoulder, sane and sound. It 
will be free from disparaging reference 


to other trucks or truck makers. 


This man from Truck Head- 


quarters will talk trucking as you see 


it from your chair. 


He will not presume on your 
knowledge of the truck situation by 
trying to convince you that out of the 
200 or more truck manufacturers his 
company produces the majority of 


trucks used in all lines of business. 


He will not tell you that GMC 


trucks are the only ones selected by 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 


intelligent buyers or that GMC trucks 


alone will perform satisfactory service. 


He will explain how the present 
high-grade GMC trucks were evolved 
through the co-operation of practical 
and experienced men in every depart- 


ment of our great factory. 


He will show you, for instance, 
where a GMC two-ton truck has the 
same size and weight of certain im- 
portant units as some other well-known 
makers use in trucks rated at 3’ tons 


capacity. 


He will be able to show you 
that GMC trucks have no superiors in 
higher priced trucks and why it is un- 
necessary to pay more than GMC prices 
for top-most quality. He will also ex- 


plain why GMC trucks have greater 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY Phila 


t. Louis 
Kansas City 


(66) 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


year-in-and-year-out value than others 
selling at lower prices. He will point 
out that the complete parts list does 


not exceed the price of the truck. 


He will not annoy you with 
contentious claims, but will present 
facts showing that GMC users in more 
than 135 different lines of business m 


all parts of the world find GMC trucks 


profit-making investments. 


Let us put you in touch witha 
GMC salesman or dealer near you. He 
will come to you representing the 
product of a company of unquestioned 
reliability —the strongest organization 
of its kind in the world. 


“Old Sam’s Experience’—Just 
published—is a truck story full of 


human interest. Ask for a copy. 
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open, and that, until recently, has held 
only morning sessions. The students are 
women. A very few aliens or young French 
people have recently begun to work at ; j 
Julian’s by way of keeping their minds off | } Sig | 
the war. These include a retired grocer ; ‘ ‘ i 
and aretired butcher. America is different. ™ 
Among us they would have taken to bridge AY 
or pinochle. mt. 

A year, or even six months ago, the Latin 
Quarter, the heights of Montmartre, and all 


10c cigars an 
yagance for you? 


ou like to buy at $5.00 per hun- 
that you will enjoy every bit as 
ose you now buy at 10c or 3 for 


—— 


only one way to do it. 
t buy your cigars from the factory. 


_ years ago, we be- 
cigars direct from 
to the smoker. 


5 was the right idea, 
snomical method of 
rs, is proved not only 
cess of our business 
‘ther important fact 
are bound to have 


cigar store has been 
king to get in closer 
cigar factories. Retail 
ll-you: “* We own or con- 
nd” or ‘“‘We are agents 
id.” 


ements are usually true. 
ate a tendency to take 
ge a gap that we jumped 
ourteen years ago—the 
the cigar maker and the 


te is a good example of 
tory-to-smoker idea re- 
st of your cigars. 


ela isa hand made cigar, 
ee factory, by skilled, 
garmakers. It has along 
in- n Havana tobac- 
‘cured. The wrapper is 
matra. It is five inches 
la shape, a trifle thicker 
rage panatela—not quite 
1 Londres. 

skind of cigarat any retail 
 ¢ offered will be not 
ee for a quarter in price. 
js $5.00 per hundred, 
x of fifty. Order a box 
tory and if the cigars, as 
‘not exactly as claimed, 
uno money at all. 

R is: Upon request, we 
ty Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
a reader of The Saturday 
st, express prepaid. He 
ten cigars and return the 
orty at our expense and 
r the ten smoked if he is 
d with them; if he is 
keeps them, he agrees to 
ce, $2.50, within ten days. 


ir Panatela we make six- 
igars including a number 
vana shapes. Our com- 
x sent free on request. 


other districts where painters most live and 
work were in a picturesque state of imper- 
fect adjustment. Mimi, of the studio, was 
keeping house until the folks got back; and 
Mimi was caring for herself or being cared 
for by loose and engaging methods peculiar 
to the Bohemian life. All that has changed. 
The model, to whom art was only an inci- 
dent of a butterfly life, has drifted elsewhere, 
abandoning the struggle to those serious- 
minded women who regard posing as an art 
anda career. In the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
as in Greenwich Village, New York, Rus- 
sian Hill, San Francisco, or whatever art 
quarter you may name, there was a mixture 
of work and trifling, of people who are her- 
alds of to-morrow and people who merely 
posed. Many of the posers, being im- 
mobilized foreigners, still lingered here six 
months ago. Somehow they have mostly 
drifted away; one sees them now only in 
two cafés on the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
still talking art for art’s sake and making 
gestures with their thumbs. But it is the 
last stand of the Old Guard. 

It is quite another thing with the real 
artists and their families. Some of the best 
French painters are out in the trenches or 
disabled, and-all are desperately hard up. 
No one knows how the painters, their wives 
and their children would have lived but 
for the work of the canteens. These are 
virtually boarding houses for painters, 
Sculptors, their families and the other peo- 
ple dependent on art for a living. One pays 
if he can—usually about six cents a meal. 
If he cannot pay the canteen forgets it and 
no one knows the difference. 

This work is twofold: A large French 
society, supported to a certain extent from 
America, has a string of canteens all over 
Paris. The Appui aux Artistes, supported 
by American money, has five such estab- 
lishments caring for about two hundred and 
fifty people. As this is an American insti- 
tution I have seen more of it than of the 
larger French society. 


It was so good that a bot of our dis- 
tributors had us put their private 
water-marks in it. But as the reputa- 
tion of our paper grew it was referred 


1e Story of a 


| WaterMark 


Living up to.a Reputation 


You can make a big man out of a fairly 
good one by appointing him head of a 
department. 

The reason that you are better than your 


subordinates is because they think you are 
better and you have to make good. 


Your customers have faith that your goods are finer 
than your competitor’s — and because of that faith it is 
necessary unceasingly to maintain and improve your quality. 


We Have Always Made Good Paper 


driving—it drives itself—always to- 
wards the goal of better goods. The 
country holds Hammermill Bond to 
be the best paper of its kind and we 


ae : : 
ng, please use business ake to more and more as Hammermill live up to that reputation. It is your 
r give reference and state | 2. sie Canteens in the Latin Quarter Bond, even though it bore a private faith in Hammermill Bond which 


1 prefer mild, medium or 


BERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NG COMFORT 


Market Sts. 


AND SHAPE 


lies inthe edge of 


I had luncheon one day for six cents in 
a Latin-Quarter branch of the Appui—‘‘a 
typical canteen,” they told me. This was 
an old provision shop. The painters had 
knocked together long wooden tables, 
which they covered with oilcloth. They 
had leased a restaurant range and set it up 
in what had been a storeroom. A réformé 
painter and his wife ran the place—without 
salary, of course—and the women took 
turns in waiting on table. The only paid 
employees, I take it, were the cook and the 


water-mark and was not marked as 
our paper. 

One by one, our distributors gave 
up private water-marks, and paper 
from our mill carried the Hammer- 
mill Bond water-mark instead. 

This put a big load of responsibility 
solidly on our shoulders. 


Formerly, if a buyer had been dis- 
satisfied for any reason, he would 
have blamed the private water-mark. 


But dissatisfaction with a paper 


forces us to make it so good. 

But with paper, service is almost 
as important as quality. It doesn’t 
matter how good paper is if you can’t 
get it. 

Our distributors in all important 
business centers find that it pays to 
carry big stocks at all times, and to 
back them up we keep an immense 
reserve stock at the mill. You can 
always get on short notice any of our 
three finishes—Bond, Ripple, Linen— 
in twelve colors and white. 


scullion. We had cabbage soup, sheep’s water - marked Hammermill Bond It will pay you to learn all about 

Aragged edge legs stewed with vegetables, pudding, fruit, would have hit us squarely between Hammermill Bond. We issue a sepa- 

5 is just as bad red wine, cider and coffee. The cooking was the eyes—it would have sapped the rate Portfolio for each kind of busi- 

for ‘Wa att French; therefore it was good. This meal, very foundations of our business. It ness which contains a lot of valuable 
Il other asa dull one— no longer answered to make good 


dged blades, 


but you don’t 


need to have either. 


sold for six cents to those who could 
pay, cost about twelve cents, not including 
rent and overhead charges. The guests 


paper. If only for self-protection, we 
must make supremely good paper. 


information and suggestions, besides 
complete samples. 


We send a set of Portfolios to 


were mainly women, of course; but there There grew in our organization that printers. Printers find these Port- 
were two old men and one young fellow who greatest of all forces—industrial ideal- folios a big help in selling better 
limped badly—maimed for life at Soissons. ism. Such an organization needs no printing. 


harpener and Strop 


“Comfort” edge on your blade 
te few strokes on each side 


> side, with delicate abrasive, 
3a keen edge. The other side, 
calf-skin, makes it smooth for 
rtable shaving. Both surfaces, 
ted on flexible pads, hug the 
at exactly the right angle—no 
g Or spoiling the delicate edge. 


egular Razors and Safety Blades 
y to use—Handy for Traveling 
t. Try it. Use it 30 days. If it 


't give you real Shaving Com- 
you get your money back—all 


-without argument. 


$1. At drug or 
ware stores—or 
$1 to us. Booklet 
quest. 


BOWMAN COMPANY, Wilmette, Ill. 


Special Holder 
for double edged 
blades. Special 
Holders for Safety blades 
cost 25c, extra. 


Two baby carriages, with occupants, stood 
in the corner. And everyone sat down to 
his meal, giving that indescribable “Ah!” 
of anticipation with which a Frenchman 
approaches food; and everyone was polite 
and gravely cheerful, if I may express it so. 

It was at another canteen that a visitor 
heard an old gentleman remarking acidly 
that luncheon to-day was worse than lunch- 
eon yesterday. This ingratitude appalled 
him until he learned the facts from the 
directrice. This man is one of those artists 
who have higher standing among their fel- 
lows than with the public; he has never 
done well financially. He is also one of 
those artists who are as children in practical 
things, and his wife runs his life. When 
everything else was gone madame took 
him and the children to a canteen. But she 
never told him the whole truth; his pride 
would never have stooped to charity. He 
thinks that this is a codperative boarding 
house to which madame is paying full 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


ERIE, PA. 


Bird’s-eye view of largest 
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oney. Let us tell you how. 
jor 361 ‘The Saturday Evening Post Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mill in the country making 
paper of this character 


as 


board. Everyone knows this, and everyone 
humors the illusion. Half the trouble of 
| the directors is seeking out cases and getting 
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NE ofthe 
most interest- 
ing things in 

the whole automo- 
bile situation is the 
type of men who 
own and drive Frank- 


lin Cars. ° 


The list of Franklin 
owners shows a most re- 
markable average as to 
substantial rating and 


strong position in affairs. 


The typical Franklin 


THE SATURDAY 


owner is a successful man 
who thinks for himself: 
and who owes his place 
in the world to his habit 
of getting the facts and 
using his own “judgment. 
The point we make 
is that the~ Franklin 
owner as a rule is a man 
who can afford any price 
Cat .ig, Le Seesinluaenc 
Franklin the dest use of 
his money—and his whole 
habit of life has taught 
him to seek efficiency. 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, ‘‘Why the Average 
Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking.’”” Send us your name on a post card for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Flag the Heat 


Don’t let the heat wreck your sum- 
mer days. Flag it with a Robbins & 
Myers Fan. Then, “‘line clear’’ for 
cool breezes any hour of the day or 
night—least operating expense—days 
of efficiency instead of languor. 

‘Twenty years’ experience wrought 
into every Robbins & Myers Fan. 


Strong and serviceable in every 
part. All sizes and styles: ceil- 
ing, desk, bracket, oscillating, 
stationary—direct or alternat- 
ing current, 


Look for the R & M flag 
on the fan you buy, 
Then, flag the heat, 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Branchesand Dealers Everywhere. 


Vi 
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find out about Ay 
the GLACIER Sefore 


YouSpend YourRefrigerator Money 


Send for the wonderful free Glacier Book— 
a Nature-story of the frozen North and great- 
est presentation of refrigerator facts ever 
written, Learn why the Glacier Refrigerator 
keeps food cold, clean, sanitary—why the 
solid one-piece white porcelain lining, and 
ten walls keep out heat and keep incold. See 
how easily it is cleaned. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. 100 styles. We pay freight. 


GET THE BOOK 


The Glacier Book tells how to protect health by 
storing food in circulating fresh air, Get it BEFORE 
you spend that refrigerator money. The Glacier Book 
tells you why the Glacier. is YOUR kind of a refrig- 
erator—full of hard-fisted truths, Write today. It 
will PAY you WELL. 


Northern Refrigerator Co. 
768 Crofton Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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people into the canteens—persuading them 
that this is not really charity. It is not, 
either. It is paying back what America 
owes to the art of France. 

Last night I dined at a more picturesque 
canteen. He who knows Paris need not be 
told of Montmartre. That hill rises out of 
Paris as Russian Hill out of San Francisco. 
The crest was an old hill village once; and 
until recently, when modern cafés, studios 
and apartment houses began to crowd in, 
probably the most romantic part of the 
city. We crept up sidewalks that were 
stairs; we threaded alleys shut in by walls 
that had gathered moss for centuries; we 
ducked through an oval door into a court- 
yard; we plunged into the darkness of an- 
other wall. A door opened suddenly into a 
long, low room, with fifty people eating and 
chattering at tables which were splashed 
with light from a big oil lamp shaded with 
green Chinese silk—from someone’s studio 
junk. Hung thick on all walls was a collec- 
tion of pictures, prints and what not, con- 
tributed, I take it, by all the guests for the 
decoration of their boarding house, and 
arranged with an artist’s sense of the whim- 
sical. Here was a sketch with an unusual 
effect; here was a very bad sketch thrown 
in for a joke; here was a caricature of a 
studio character; here some of those crude 
drawings of children always so amusing to 
your true painter; there was a water color 
of real merit. 

Each guest, as he finished his course, 
took his plate and went into the kitchen for 
the next—there were no waiters. They had 
borne more than their share of the war, these 
people. There were war-widows among 
them; there were men who must return 
to the line when their wounds have healed; 
there were men who will never walk straight 
again; and all were flat, dead broke. Yet, 
though the artist be tottering on the verge 
of the grave, the spirit of art is the spirit of 
youth; they were more nearly gay than any 
group I have seen in Paris. 

There is a sign on the wall of another 
canteen that expresses this spirit. Certain 
neighbors must have objected because the 
artists made music; for here it is, as freely 
translated from Parisian argot to American 
slang: ‘‘In consideration for the spiritual 
sensitiveness and pure boneheadedness of 
the neighbors, cut out the song—even the 
Marseillaise.”’ 


The Test of America 


Oh, the marvel of this France! 
flashes into my mind now and then a 
picture of the America I know meeting such 
a calamity as this. I think of quiet Scituate, 
in Massachusetts, with half its houses put 
to the torch, with its selectmen and clergy- 
men held or shot as hostages, with an alien 
army issuing from the Town Hall the 
orders which should stamp the Yankee into 
the system. I think of New York in 
mourning, in darkness, all its gayety over, 
all its careless spending done, waiting and 
working, and stifling its tears while for 
month after month the guns of the line 
make widows from Albany to New London. 
I think of busy Chicago, half ruined, yet 
forced to make ruin produce. I think of 
San Francisco with all her careless songs 
muted. And I wonder if we would bear 
it all with half the bravery, the fortitude 
and the immortal hope of this people, who 
hated the idea of war but who waged war, 
when it was forced upon them, with the 
best. Sometimes I have doubted if we 
would stand the test. 

Then I remember the three immortal 
Canadian brigades who plugged the line at 
Second Ypres. They were as blood of our 
blood; one who marched with them could 
tell only from the uniform that they were 
not Western volunteer regiments of our 
own army. The world knows what things 
they did. I think, too, of the San Francisco 
disaster. [remember how the millennium of 
kindness was on this earth while the hard 
period lasted, how people were ashamed to 
speak of their own losses. And I realize 


that we would stand the test. The latent 
qualities are in us, as they are in the French. 
It would need only war, ‘‘that lie which is 
half truth,” to bring them forward. 


There | 


ative effect. ME: 
It adds the lime and_phosph 
of the outer wheat. — 
In Pettijohn’s Flour 
in flake form. That makes it 
efficient. S a 
be made with it—the bread, 
gems, the pancakes or the cool 
That to avoid drug taking, an 
aid good health. _ 
A few days’ use will show te 
which you would not go with 
And the foods it makes are dain 


€ ttf ON! 
Bran 


F lour Fiked 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour n 
with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
like Graham flour in any recipe. Pric: 
cents per large package. : 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hidin, 
per cent unground bran. A moming d 
liked by everyone. 15 cents per pacl 

Order from your grocer. New-tried 
pes are on the packages. — | 


The Quaker Oats Ginp: 


Makers— Chicago 


Some food for each — 


COMMERCIALADI 


Serves Every Known Bie 
Addressing — Filling-In — Fixed- ount 
On Large Lists at Rate of 3000 to 5000 Ir 
One-Tenth to One-Twentieth 
of pen or typewriter, and circular letters filled in b 
signed personally if desired, or rent, light, water, te 
dues, premium, assessment and other fixed-amou 
made out by it and mailed in gua ate 
lots of 20 or more like pieces, , ; 
or for each like amount, re- 4 
quire only one-half postage 
of typewriter or pen 
» work, which saving % 
alone will repay cost 
of the entire equip- 
‘@ ment every four runs, 


A motor driven machine for heavy 
which requires only the minimum skill and ¢ es sup 
and no expert “service’’ maintenance ST tion al 
simplicity, durability, speed, working area, addi al 
and economy, with only one-half the wearing parts io! 
ance, upkeep, adjustment and delay of any similar 


ee 
MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINER' 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Om 

279 Broadway 538So0.Clark Ch.ofCom.Bldg. Wells- 
NewYork Chicago Denver 

And other Principal Cities” a 

Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Ae ery 

Makers of hand, foot and motor Adare itea aad 

and size list from one hundred to one mint 


New Low Factory Prices da: 
Write for big new catalog with reduc 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CoO. 
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Styleplus 
clothes_*I/ 


“The same price the nation over.” 


2 Price is the same / 
2 Value is always exceptional! 


Copyright, 1916, by 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


% 


You may buy a suit of Styleplus any time, anywhere, with entire confidence 
it is Exceptional Value for your money. 

Styleplus Clothes are built to an Ideal. Wars cannot swerve us from that 
|. Fluctuations in markets and prices cannot dismay us. Our plan 1s 
tific, our methods are so specialized and our scale so big that changing 
litions cannot turn us aside from our Great Aim, which is: To clothe 


erican men not only well, but exceptionally well at all times for the one One of the leading stores in virtually 
erate and invariable price of $17. aon in city are eae re 
: = 5 r the Styleplus window display. rele) 
Every Styleplus garment tells in its splendid Style and Wear the oes anaes ee he eae 
’ of our vast and concentrated resources—the story of the Exceptional tee Lend eitokc Be Bae Styleplile Metab. in 
we at the Moderate Price, which could only come from an. inspired your town, write us and we will refer you 
Sa And you know the price always, everywhere before you go to one nearby. 
the store ! 


Style plus through-and-through quality—all wool fabrics 
Style plus perfect fit—tfor every man of every age and physique 
tyle plus economy—the easy price for everybody Pn ee 
Style plus guaranteed wear—a written guarantee with every Styleplus 


= Write for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 
‘ SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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is the largest of its kind and dominates its 
field throughout the world, there must be 
a big reason. 


yi is not everything. But when a business 


When an institution has reached a position of world 
dominance as has Butterick 
from a humble beginning 


Maenitude 


The sixteen story Butterick building in New 
York has been outgrown in a decade. The busi- 
ness has increased 250% in seven years. Outside 
of the building the rentals now amount to more 
than $250,000 a year. 

Butterick has distributing branches in Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. loum 
Boston, Atlanta, Galveston, 


through the steady growth of 
years, its size is significant. 


JHE DESIGNER. 


Toronto, Winnipeg. Canadian 
headquarters is a new five story 


The Butterick establishment in- 

cludes one of the largest printing plants in the world. 
Also the largest and most complete fashion organ- 
ization in the world. Likewise, the largest pattern 
business in the world. It is the only publishing 
house that does a truly international business. 


Butterick’s British edition of 


plant in Toronto. 17,000 
merchants sell our publica- 
tions and fashion service. 


Butterick has establishments in Great Britain, in 
Paris, and in Berlin. For years Butterick has had 
branches in every country in the civilized world. 


One monthly issue of our three 


The Delineator has a larger 
circulation than any similar 


WOMANS MAGAZINE 


Americanwomen’s magazines, 


The Delineator, The Designer, 


magazine in the British Empire. 
The French edition of The 
Delineator (Le Miroir des Modes) has a larger cir- 
culation than any comparable magazineinFrance. 

Likewise, the German edition of The Delineator 
(Moden Revue) i is the leading magazine of its 
kind in Germany. One hundred and twenty-five 
million copies of the Butterick 
periodicals are published each 


and The Woman’s Magazine, 
is more than a million and a 
half copies. One issue piled flat, one copy on 
another, would make a stack 14,410 feet high, 
equal to the altitude of Mt. Rainier, or 19 times 
the height of the Woolworth Building. 

This enormous edition goes out twelve times a 
year. And Butterick receives 
from America alone more than 


year. In five languages they 
exert a potent influence all 


three million letters a year 
relating to these publications 


over the civilized world. 


The paper Butterick uses each year reaches the 
staggering total of 3,922,000,000 square feet. If 
the Butterick magazines were printed on one 
press, working eight hours a day, -it 
would take five years to print a single 
edition. 


If all the paper used by Butterick in a 
single year were reeled out in a strip 
one foot wide it would reach 742,740 
miles, 29 times around the earth, or 
_three times from the earth to the moon. 


andthe service which they rep- 

resent. That means ten thou- 

sand letters every working day. This very hour 

some thousand people are writing to Butterick. 

The reason for Butterick’s magnitude is the scope 
and depth of Butterick’s service. 


This service is the big reason for what 
Butterick is today. 


This service of practical helpfulness for 
more than halfa century has given the 
Butterick magazines their unique place 
in the confidence of American women. 


Butterick Building, New York 


Butterick 
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he waiters. And sometimes when 
urrying to your train you will stop 
stant to look at the clear-headed, 
ed man sitting in the locomotive 
zive a passing thought to the re- 
ty he undertakes in making your 
—for we are a selfish folk, after 
see these things largely from our 
dpoint. _But the man behind the 
7ou have only a dim idea of his re- 
ties and the part he plays in the 
to say nothing of the safety, of 


ne a little closer to him if you will. 
nd that from the very hour the 
is completed it requires constant 
ting care. Constant strains of the 
d the elements, seen and unseen, 
ng it out. 
rature, wind, moisture, friction 
nical action are doing their best, 
‘utes to the hour, to tear down the 
the work of man in building his 
ways. 
fects of temperature—of the won- 
nge of heat and cold the greater 
merica experiences, and sometimes 
remarkably short space of time— 
sand, contract, and ofttimes break 
to sever telegraph lines, the main- 
of which is so vital to the safe con- 
he railroad; to disrupt the almost 
mportant signal service. 


Autocrat of the Tracks 


tle flat-wheeled freight car went 
over a railroad side line up in Min- 
a zero day one winter and broke 
rails that it was necessary to tie up 
e line for twenty-four hours until 
be made fit for operation. 

looks tough. In reality it is a won- 
sensitive thing. Not only is the 
fa sensitive and uncertain thing, 
it weighs fifty-six pounds to the 
me hundred and ten pounds to the 
it the ballast and the ties—even 
es—must be in absolute order or 
1g 1s going to happen before long to 
in that goes rolling over them. A 
reentage of railroad accidents on 
of the failure of mechanism rather 
he human element is due to this 
fore the maintenance of track 
0 say nothing of bridges, culverts, 
and signals—becomes a very vital 
ittle-understood feature of railroad 


» one million several hundred thou- 
n who are engaged in railroading in 
ved States some four hundred thou- 
‘engaged in maintaining the track — 
We are saying nothing of the bridges 
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his assistants; but he is probably placing 
his chief reliance on his track supervisors. 

These men are the field rangers of main- 
tenance. Each is in charge of from ten to 
twelve sections, which will probably mean 
from eighty to a hundred miles of single 
track—much less in the case of double- 
track or four-track railroads. The section 
has its own lieutenant—section foreman he 
is rated on the railroad’s pay roll; but in its 
lore he ever will be the section boss, and 
boss of the section he must be. If there was 
ever need of an autocrat in the railroad 
service it is right here; and yet, as we shall 
presently see, even the section boss must 
learn to temper his autocracy with finesse 
and tact. 


A Job With Big Dimensions 


Climb down from the top for the mo- 
ment and see the railroad as the section 
boss sees it. Underneath him are four or 
six or eight workers—perhaps an assistant 
of some sort or other. Over him are the 
supervisors, and above them those smart 
young engineers who can figure out track 
with lines and pothooks, though the section 
boss is never sure that his keen eye and un- 
failing intuition are not better than all those 
books the college boys keep tucked under 
their arms. 

The college boys, however, seem to have 
the sway with the big bosses down at head- 
quarters, and the section boss knows he can 
go only a little distance ahead before he 
comes against a solid wall, the only doors of 
which are marked Technical Education. 
He can be a supervisor at from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, and ride up and down the division 
at the rear door of a local train six days a 
week; but the time when he might advance 
up to the proud title of roadmaster has gone. 
There are only a few roads to-day that even 
cling to that title. But he is not discour- 
aged. He will tell you so himself. 

“Go up?” he says. ‘‘Up where?”’ 

You are standing with him beside a curv- 
ing bit of single track. The country is soft 
and restful and quiet—save for the chat- 
tering of the crickets and the distant call of 
the way freight which has gone grumbling 
down the line. The August day is indo- 
lent—but the section gang is not. It is close 
to ninety, but the gang is tamping at the 
track with the enthusiasm of volunteer 
firemen at a blaze in a lumberyard—only 
its foreman has deigned to give you a few 
minutes of his attention. 

“Up where?” he asks again, and then 
answers his own question: ‘‘To some stuffy 
sort of office? Not by a long shot! I’m 
built for the road—for track work. This 


road needs me here. We're only single 


anteed PUNCTURE-PROOF under a cash refund. 


PUNCTURE PREVENTION 


Puncture is prevented by three 
layers of small impenetrable discs. 
While the discs overlap they do not 
touch, the tire thereby retaining its 
full resiliency. No sharp object can 
penetrate the carcass and inner tube. 


MILEAGE GUARANTEE 


All rubber used in LEE Tires is 
treated by the LEE ‘‘Vanadium” 
process, which greatly toughens 
the rubber, and increases the re- 
siliency, affording extraordinary re- 
sistance to wear and tear. LEE 
Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires 
are guaranteed in writing for 


5,000 Miles. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “25” 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


TRADE MARK 
— 


Distributors in all Principal Cities ex 
AA 
Look up “Lee Tires’’ in S 
your Telephone Directory 
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Special features which give ATHENA Underwear its dainti- 
ness, comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 


Sd 


across the back 


aM, 


Shoulder stays 


ome fi 


Curved cut armhole 


the arm. 
Patent fitted seat 
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Non-strain gusset 


All ATHENA Garments are made 


full over the bust and narrow 


Low neck sleeveless suit 


—straps cannot slip down—front 
cut lower than back. 


Sloping shoulders and sleeves 
take natural shape of body and arm. 


keep garment from stretching across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


brings the garment snugly up under 


—pocket-like construction on either 7 
side—the garment stays closed. 


—relieves strain at thigh; insures 
comfort and longer wear. 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


‘The moment you put on a suit of 
ATHENA Underwear you will 
appreciate its daintiness and perfect 
fitting qualities. 


ATHENA Underwear will give 
you the dressed-up feeling that al- 
ways adds so much to your comfort. 


You will be able to move your arms 
and body freely; you will experi- 
ence no drawing or binding over 
the bust and hips; there will be no 
wrinkling under the arms or at the 
waist. 


ATHENA Underwear will fit you 
snugly all over, yet there will be xo 
stretching of the fabric anywhere. 


When you put on ATHENA 
Underwear you will be able to 
bend or stoop without discomfort 
or hindrance. 


‘The secret of the wonderful supe- 
riority of ATHENA Underwear is 


in the perfected tailoring. 


It is fashioned in the making to 
conform exactly to the lines of your 
figure. 


All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been accustomed to pay. 


Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your local dealer’s. 


Manufactured by 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY jee 
CHICAGO bef 
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“Healthy, Wealthy and Wise” 


Would you like a really healthful and paying 
job — one that will take you away from indoor 
grind and send you out of doors, where you can 
breathe deeply and feel yourself growing younger? 


We need a representative in your town to 
collect renewals and new subscriptions for The 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. The work requires 
only an hour a day of your time, it will keep you 
in the fresh air and it will pay you from five to 
twenty-five dollars a week. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


Agency Division, Box 362 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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track as yet right here; but next summer 
we'll be getting eastbound and westbound, 
and then a bigger routing of the through 
stuff. To-night the fastest through train 
between New York and the Mississippi 
River will come through here, at nearer 
seventy miles an hour than sixty, and my 
track’s got to be in order—every foot of the 
thirty-seven thousand feet of it.’ 

“That’s your job?” you say to him. 

“Part of it,’’ he replies. ‘‘ My job is seven 
miles long and it has more kinks to it than 
an eel’s tail. See here!” 

He points to a splice-bar almost under 
your feet. You look at it. You are frank 
to admit it looks just like any other splice- 
bar you ever have seen; but the section 
boss shows you a discoloration on it hardly 
larger than a silver dollar. 

“Salt water from a leaky refrigerator car 
did that. We’ve got to look out for it all the 
time—especially on the bridges.” 

You choke a desire to ask him how he 
knows and merely inquire: 

cane you responsible for the, bridges 
too?” 

“To the extent of seeing that they are 


| O. K. for train movement. My job includes 


tracks, switches, drains, crossings, switch 


| and semaphore lamps. We get out on our 


old handpower Mallet here and make every 
sort of emergency repair you can think of— 
and then some more—on telegraph wires, 
culvert signals and the interlocking. We’ve 
got to know the timecard and keep out of 
the way of the regular trains. Every little 
while a special comes along and we have 
to dump our Pullman in the ditch without 
much time for ceremony. We’ve got to 
know as much about flagging as the train- 
men. And sometimes we act as sextons.” 

‘“‘Sextons?”’ you venture. 

He thumbs a little handbook. 

“Last year I performed the last rites over 
seven cows, two sheep and a horse. My job 
has a lot of dimensions.”’ 


Cultivating the Farmer 


He puts his book in his pocket and draws 
out a circular letter the general manager at 
headquarters has been sending out to all 
the track bosses. He reads it with a grin 
and then hands it to you. It says: 


“More than any other class of employees 
you have the opportunity of close contact 
with the farmers who are producing to-day 
that which means tonnage and therefore 
revenue for the company to-morrow. Have 
you ever thought of cultivating the farmer 
while he is cultivating the fields? A friendly 
chat over the fence, a wave of the hand as 
you pass by, may mean a shipment of corn 
or cattle—just because you are interested 
in him. For your company’s welfare, as 
well as your own, cultivate the farmer.” 


The railroad can do and does do a lot of 
efficient solicitation through its fixed em- 
ployees in the field; the opportunities of 
the station agent in this wise are partic- 
ularly large. And there is a good deal of 
real sense in this particular circular. Yet 
the section boss seemed to regard it as dis- 
tinctly humorous. 

““The boss sits in his office or in his car,” 
was his comment, ‘‘and I think he forgets 
sometimes that he was once a section man 
himself and working fourteen hours a day. 
The farmer doesn’t have a lot of time for 
promiscuous conversation, nor dowe. We’ll 
wave the hand all right—but a chat over 
thefence? Along would come my supervisor 
and I might have a time of it explaining to 
him that I was trying to sell two tickets for 
Europe for the road. I’ve got to hustle 
along another line for my sixty-five per. 

“We're not hanging very much over 
fences and chatting to farmers,’”’ he con- 
tinues. “Under good conditions we put in 
about ten hours a day. And there are times 
when a sixteen-hour law, even if we had one, 
wouldn’t bother us much.” 

“What times?” 

“Accidents and storms! When we get a 
smashup here on this section, or on one of 
my neighbors’, we all turn to and help the 
wrecking crew. Sometimes we’ll put in a 
twenty -four-hour trick — and sometimes 
thirty-six. I’ve worked fifty-one hours 
with no more than a snatch of sleep—and 
that was accident and storm. It’s storm 
that counts the most. It’s nice and pretty 
out here to-day, even if a little warmish. 
Come round here next February, when the 
wind begins to whistle and the mercury is 
trying to hide in the bottom of its little 
tube, and help me replace broken rails in a 
snow-packed track.” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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- Something ICY-HOT 
s For Everyone $1.25 | 


See display, at your deal- 1 
er's, for selection. Orsenq 24 Up 
to us for new catalog showing pic- 
tures and prices of all styles, The 
most complete, beautiful and useful 
line ever shown. ae 


BOTTLE ke \ 


Just fill bottle and come 


Keeps Contents \ 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
, Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 


table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling—Jars for food stuffs, 
ice cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 
_ Every home needs an ICY-HOT, In- 
dispensable for keeping baby’s milk at | 
| proper temperature and inyalid’s broth, — 
drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation. Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- | 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom. — 
Accept no substitute. Protected against 
breakage 47a sanitary—can be 
instantly taken apart—easy to clean. 

;. Send forcatalog today showing: 
beautifulstylesfrom $1.25 up, 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit 
for Workers and School | 
Children. Made of light 
weight metal, case black & 
enameled, with leather han- 
dle. Upper compartment 
holds bottle which keeps 
liquids hot or cold as de- 

sired; lower compartment a 

§ keeps lunch moist and fresh, — $2.0 | 
Complete with ICY-HOT Bottle. 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept, B, Cincinnati, 0. 


Eastwood | 
Play Shoe, 


For the Boy who is 
‘ard on Shoes 


Real smoke-tanned leather, unlined. 
Natural (Chrome Gray) Color. Both 
inner and outer soles the best oak- 
tanned leather. The shoe is outing cut, 
laces low in front. Seamless, easy ah ! 
pliable. Spring heel, with am arch tot fo 
last that gives full support to the foot. 


The best shoe for football, baseball, trampling, 
shooting, as well as all-around service. oe 


Eastwood Play Shoe does not become hard en ees 
Cleans easily with soap and water. ‘Stands all ager than 
and still looks good. Very economical—Wears ea the 
the ordinary shoe. No waxed threads or tacks se 
feet or wear out stockings. %e 


ivered, $3.80 
Youths’ Sizes, 8 to 13%, « + + * delivered, ‘ 
Boys’ Sizes, 1 to 5, j 
Men’s Sizes, 5% toll,. . + + © i 
Same with Flat, Broad Heel, . «© + = 
For Golf—Heels and Hob Nails, « Heel, 
Women’sSizes, 234 to7, withFlat, Broad ed 
For Golf, Rubber Sole and Heel, - 


Eastwood Sandals . 


Made over the cell 
wood lasts, they’ 


hose feet pres beet 
lorted with ill-fitting shoe 


par "to the feet 
Unlined, just smooth, clean Jeather La tation. 2 
they relieve and prevent excessive DI 38 ni 
Shipped to any address in the U.S» Chee rary 
upon receipt of price as follows: en izes are 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.75; 12 to as en was to 10, 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.50. : 


Spring booklet on request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 


six prints. 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 2 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How the War Put One American 
Engineer to the Proof 


Twenty months ago, probably not one business man 
in this country realized that certain well established ideas 
would shortly be put to the hardest test in history. 

In the light of this war, the world that prided itself 
so on being practical turned out to be full of theories. 


_ 


RIKER 


Nowhere in business activity has theory shown itself 
so strongly intrenched as in motor truck engineering. 

Everybody had long foretold that the next war would 
be a gasoline war. 

Everywhere in America it was assumed that in event 
of war an army could simply take over the output of 
commercial truck builders. 

In the unsparing test of war service, this theory falls 
to the ground. 

Heavy weight, constant work, the unexpected, were 
always showing up the weak spots of a truck. 

But trucks like the Schnieder busses and delivery 
wagons of Paris, built to meet war department speci- 
fications, with a possible war in mind, are still running 
after nineteen months of war service. 


It is logical that the engineer who designed the Loco- 


_ mobile, the frst American-built car to win the Vander- 


bilt Cup, should also be the man to build the American 


_ business truck that takes rank in war service with the 


European trucks built to war department specifications. 

This engineer is A. L. Riker, Vice-President and Chief 
Engineer of the Locomobile Company of America. Mr. 
Riker was first president of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, and was chosen by his fellow experts of the 
Society to represent them on the United States Naval 
Consulting Board, of which he is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Internal Combustion Motors. 

A. L. Riker is an engineer who has always refused to 
be limited to the conventions of his science, and has in- 
sisted on living in close contact with the business 
world and its problems. 

He began his intimate study of motor truck transpor- 
tation in the business world in the early days of the 
automobile. 

The trucks he designed and built fifteen years ago are 
still running. 


Mr. Riker’s latest achievement is the new Riker Truck, 
a war-tested truck, a truck developed from the lessons 
of the war, designed by A. L. Riker and built by the 
Locomobile Company of America—unquestionably and 
incontestably the best-built truck in America. 


For the first time in American industry, an engineer 
has provided for the business men of this country a 
motor truck designed to hold up in unsparing service 
and unexpected strains. 

A truck that is good for war service is ideally good 
for business purposes. 


The Riker Truck is the best-built truck in America. 

The Riker Truck has a frame of chrome nickel steel, 
as against the structural steel usual in truck practice. 

Its engine bed is Sovernment specification bronze, 
instead of the aluminum ordinarily used. This is the 
only bronze engine bed ever put into a truck. 

Its springs are of silico-manganese steel—no better 
springs are made either in America or abroad. 

Its transmission gears are of chrome nickel steel, 
its propeller shaft of chrome nickel steel, its driving 
axles of chrome nickel steel. 


TaN 


There is more high-grade material in the Riker 
Truck than in any other truck built in America. 

A Riker Truck will go farther, carry heavier loads, 
do itsworkwith less tire cost, less upkeep and depre- 
ciation than any other truck of the same rated capacity. 

The price is about the same. 


Engineers, Industrial Men, Superintendents of De- 
livery, Traffic Managers, Students of Technical Schools 
and Colleges, are invited to inspect the new Riker Truck, 
and see Mr. Riker’s application of engineering prin- 
ciples to motor truck design in America. 

The Riker Truck is on display at all our Branch 
Houses, located in the leading industrial centers of the 
United States as follows: 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. . 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oakland, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. ;: 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sixty-first Street, next to Broadway 
700 Commonwealth Avenue 

2000 Michigan Avenue 

; 230 Fulton Street 
Twenty-third and Market Streets 
Pico and Grand Avenue 

. 600 East Pike Street 

. 911 Race Street 
Twelfth and Harrison Streets 

107 West Mt. Royal Avenue 

1124 Connecticut Avenue 

Euclid Avenue and Baum Street 
1833 McGee Street 

3033 Locust Street 

Minneapolis, Minn. A 832 Hennepin Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. : : Seaside Park 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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: See America’s Greatest 
Home Furnishing Exposition 


LIP this card. Take it to your leading furniture dealer f 
his signature. Then visit our great Home Furniture Exh 
bitions held the year around in our show rooms in tl 

cities listed below. 

This card—an exact reproduction of our famous “Card of Introduction’- 
is your “‘Open Sesame” to any one of these exhibitions, where, conducte 
by an expert guide willing and able to answer any questions, you can gath 
the best ideas for furnishing your home—and see probably the largest an 
most artistic array of furniture in America. 


Peck & Hills 


Furniture and Home Furnishing: 


Standard for 20 Years Highest Award at 


Panama- Pacific Exposition 
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TEE ME SEGRE B You pass through floor after floor of the most Inshort, you'll find anything—everything yo 
LuV interesting exhibits imaginable. A veritable want here—whether for a modest home ¢ 
Se ae 


maze of the latest and most approved types of _ the most pretentious mansion. 


modern, artistic, dependable furniture and Nor need you feel under the slightest obligz 
home furnishings greets you. tion to buy. The purpose of this exhibition 1 
Here you'll find modern bedrooms, dining educational. But if you care to buy, you ca 
rooms, living rooms, drawing-rooms, each buy—anything you want! We will delive 
: fitted with its appropriate your selections through the local dealer wh 
furniture en suite—fitted signed your Introductory Card. Then yo 
completely, harmoniously, pay him on mutually satisfactory terms. 

just as it should be. No extra cost—no red tape—no credentials necessat 


Here you'll find exhibited other than the “‘Card of Introduction” above. A pleasu 
the better types of the able transaction from start to finish—and a profitabl 


: : E one for you, too. 
beautiful Period Furniture 


now so much in vogue— Another P & H Way 


all in its correct setting. If you cannot visit any of our display rooms, ask you 

, 3 dealer to show you our big catalog which illustrates an' 

Here you'll find carpets, describes everything shown at our big display exhibits 

oriental and domestic From the catalog you can buy anything not cape 

fl ee fal] | stock by the dealer and he will order it for you. 1 

Heo COVES Ss Ola will guarantee that you'll be satisfied and save mone) 
kinds—and draperies. INGER EIS a 


Miniature Catalog Sent FREE | 


The small edition of our big catalog comprises a buying guide of utmost value to os 
seeking the newest and best ideas in home furnishings, Illustrated like the big catalo: 
and crammed with interesting values. | 
Period Furniture, popular yet requiring skill and discrimination if it is to be purchase 
intelligently, is also fully described—hints on buying sor can't afford to saaaa Teplace 

* * ith i i ur loca ‘ : 
Write For This Book youmneaer fo obligsticces “a book every household should have 
Bui— Use the “Card of Introduction.’”” See it above! Clip it out now. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO., Wabash Ave. at 14th Street, Chicage 


141 Madison Ave., New York 1748 Lawrence St., Denver 
800 San Fernando St., Los Angeles 
2nd and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
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Fucaiture 


Polish 


Furniture Polish 
Made according to 
our secret formula 
and used by us for 
20 years. 

Gives a smooth, 
clear, rich tone to 
everything it is used 
on and will not be- 
come sticky or 
cloudy after being 
applied. Different 
from and we believe 
superior to all other 
polishes. 

A generous sample, 


enough to polish a 
table or a dresser, 
will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 4c in stamps 
to cover postage. Ad- 
dress Chicago office. 
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“You can get Sambo by flattery almost 
every time. Two or three years ago we 
were down in the bottoms, trying to re- 
place a section of line that had been badly 
keelhauled by two or three washouts. We 
finally got out on a narrow bank where 
there was only room for a dozen men to 
work, while the rest of our combined 
gangs—seventy-five or eighty rail rustlers— 
stood round waiting for them to finish. 

“One of that gang had the hard work to 
do. He was a big negro, casually named 
Washington Pie Lewis, six feet three and 
weighing two hundred pounds—built like 
an ox. His foreman stood and watched 
him. The foreman knew negroes, and all 
the while they were tugging with the trestle 
timbers he kept up a steady jolly at the top 
of his voice: ‘You’re the boys! I wanted 
the dandies on this job. An’ did you ever 
see the likes of Washington Pie? Sure as 
J live Wash’s going to do the trick—and 
to-morrow he gets a holiday and a ticket 
to the circus up at the co’thouse.’ 

“We rebuilt the trestle by jollying big, 
grinning Washington Pie, who as he grinned 
brought the biggest and strongest set of 
muscles I ever saw into tossing trestle tim- 
bers round as you and I might toss shingles. 
And the next day we gave Washington his 
ticket to the circus. If we hadn’t kept our 
word with him we should have lost every 
negro in the gang.” 


The Independent Hobo 


The hobo trackman is in a class by him- 
self. He is not the migratory creature that 
you may imagine him. On the contrary in 
nine cases out of ten he can be classed by dis- 
tinct districts. Thus he may be known as a 
St. Paul man, a Chicago man or a Kansas 
City man; and you may be quite sure he 
will venture only a certain distance from his 
favorite haunts. In the spring he generally 
is so hungry that he is quite willing to take 
any sort of job at any old price, provided 
free railroad tickets are given. 

The majority of these hoboes have had 
experience behind the shovel. Some of 
them know more about track than their 
foremen. Unless the section boss has had 
previous experience with hoboes, however, 
he will get no benefit from their superior 
knowledge, but will be left to work out his 
problem entirely alone. 

As a rule the hobo becomes independ- 
ently rich on the acquisition of ten dollars 
at one time. Then he turns his face back 
toward that town to which he gives his 
devoted allegiance. He now has money to 
pay fares, but he does not pay them. Sum- 
mer is on the land and he likes to protract 
the joys of the road; so he beats his way 
home slowly and leaves a record of his mi- 
gration executed in a chirography that is 
nothing less than marvelous. 

The day that masonry went out of fashion 
in railroad construction and concrete came 
in was a bonanza to the hobo. On the flat 
concrete surfaces of bridge abutments and 
piers, telephone shanties and retaining 
walls he marks the record of his going and 
whither he is bound—and marksit so plainly 
with thick black paint that even he who 
rides on the fastest of the Limited trains 
may read—though he may not understand. 

Onceina while a hobosticks to his work— 
and in consequence immediately ceases to 
beahobo. There is a division engineer who 
sits in his office at Jersey City and from a 
vast range of experience tells of two cases 
where hoboes have made good. There 
came to his camp together two young men 
who were really boys, for neither had passed 
his nineteenth birthday. 

They were steeped in whisky when they 
walked into a railroad recruiting office down 
on a waterfront street in Philadelphia. It 
took a few days of hard work under a broil- 
ing sun to get the whisky out of their sys- 
tems. Then the division engineer—he was 
a track supervisor at that time—chanced 
along and sized them up. They looked 
different from the derelicts that the labor 
agencies had been sending that summer. 
He asked their ages; and when they told 
him he decided to pull off his coat and 
make real men of them. 

He got them in a corner in the noon-hour 
loaf and talked to them like a father to his 
kiddies, though he was but twenty-seven 
himself. He threatened and he cajoled and 
finally he laughed and slapped them on 
their backs. In the slang of Broadway he 
“got his idea across.”’ 

“Get out of these boarding cars and go 
down and live with the boss,” he urged. 
“He’s got a nice little house in the village 
and his wife’s a bully cook. I know!” 


A Balanced 


Ration 


A food which is first of all 
delightfully appetizing. And 
also a food that combines in 
just the right proportions the 
various elements which your 
system needs to keep you in 
vigorous trim. 

It would be hard to name a better- 


balanced food. than 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


The rich stock is made from choice 
Government-inspected beef. In this we 
blend thirteen different vegetables. Among 
these are carrots, yellow turnips, white 
potatoes and sweet potatoes — delicately 
diced,— small peas, baby lima beans, 
green okra, and tender corn. 

“Alphabet” macaroni adds to the at- 
tractive appearance. And we flavor this 
wholesome combination temptingly with 
celery and parsley and a delicate hint of 
leek and sweet red peppers. 

As nourishing and satisfying a dish as 
you ever tasted. It involves no labor for 
you; no waste of time nor fuel. And you 
will find its regular use a con- 
stant benefit to your family’s 
health and condition. 

Hadn’t you better order 
a few cans from the grocer 
and start your dinner with 
it today? 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 


Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 


Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 
10c a can 
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Willies 


Before Dodge Brothers be- 
gan the manufacture of their 
own car they had built the 
parts for half a million motor 


Cars 


Their experience, their knowledge of proc- 


esses, materials and men, comes from the 
most intimate contact with their business. 


Their supervision is direct and constant, for \ 
they are the active superintendents, engi- N 


neers, managers and owners of their business. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopDGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


“Rasy to Fill”, 


SELF FILLING | 


\. SAFETY 
e— FOUNTAIN PEN 


TRANSPARENTo= BLACK RUBBER 


At Dealers - Catalog on Request 


@ PARKER PER CO. 90 Mill St JANESVILLE, WIS. 


e : 
ENAMEL > 


Famous BOUGIE MERCEDES 
STONE 


of Europe burns up the soot, 
instead of forcing it down 
the cylinders and clogging the 


valves. It saves valve grinding. 
The fat, hot spark from the Clover- 
Leaf Electrode gives greater power 
from your gasoline, Selected by U.S. 
Army and Navy, and all fire depart- 
ments, 
Herz Plug is guaranteed one year. 
Go to your nearest dealer or write to 


HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St., New York 


RENTED : 
CR), APPLYING RENTAL on PRICE, or H 
he SOLD 5 


ty for CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS 
LP A typewriter is almost as mucha 
* necessity in the homeas inanoffice, 
Letussend you one on /0 days'free B 

trial. Get a world famed Under- 
wood. Ask for circular No. D. § 
Write for agency proposition. § 


Buy It Fresh From Our Factory 


You get Come-Packt furniture practically at 
factory cost, plus freight, which is very low, 
because Come-Packt is sent in sections. It's 
so surprisingly cheap that some people can't 
realize, until they see it, that it compares 
with the finest furniture made. 

Read Our New Catalog. We'll send you one 
free. It shows you where you can save on fur- 
niture that your friends will exclaim over, and 
that your children 

will be proud of as Feo, 
heirlooms. This ree 
table is an ex- 
ampleof Come- ¥ 
Packt Savings. 
Comparetableswithit, at 
any goodfurniturestore. 
That willconvince you. 


Come-Packt 
Furniture Co. 
414 Dorr St. 


‘COME-PACK 


EVENING POST 


His tones must have carried conviction, 
for within a week they did move out of the 
boarding cars, with their constant atmos- 
phere of desolation and greasy potatoes, 
and into a quiet, clean home. And the only 
thing to be added to this story is the fact 
that one of these men is to-day a track 
supervisor on that road; the other has left 
track work and is to-day the crack sales- 
man of a concern that sells about a million 
dollars’ worth of track supplies every eight 
months. 

If you want to get another angle on the 
man behind the shovel take a fast train and 
go down into the sunbaked Southwest. 
Down there he is of a different sort. 

Imagine yourself, if you will, spending a 
day with him on his lonely job among the 
sagebrush and the mesquite. You are up 
at seven o’clock in the morning—and the 
gang is up before you. At seven the sun is 
an hour high; and judging by the cloudless 
sky this is to be a repetition of preceding 
roasting, suffocating, hot days. 

The section house stands near a bit of 
spur track at the end of a long passing 
siding in the desert. It consists of an old 
maintenance-of-way car, the bones of which 
long ago grew too old and shaky for safe 
travel up and down the line. Back of it 
stand half a dozen shacks, built of old ties 
and covered with dirt roofs. These are the 
quarters of the Mexican track hands, for 
down here all the low-paid railroad labor is 
Mexican. The section boss calls the row 
Fifth Avenue. He is not Mexican—you can 
count on that. He is from New England 
and his name is Smith. 

Though he sometimes misses the Green 
Mountains of his native state when he 
gazes out round the prairie from his section 
house and sees nothing save the squalid 
Mexican quarters and the horizon, he does 
not say so. He whistles to keep his courage 
up and at seven o’clock in the morning he 
whistles to let his greasers know that the 
day’s work has begun. They come tumbling 
out of their shacks and follow him to the 
toolhouse, the most pretentious structure 
in the vicinage. 


Rail-Tamping in the Southwest 


Smith unlocks the door; the Mexicans 
push the hand ear onto the track, load the 
tools and the water barrel, grab the handle- 
bars, and they are off. The day’s work has 
commenced. They pump the car for about 
four miles down the track and stop. The 
car is taken off the track. One end of it is 
propped up and the water barrel. pushed 
under it, to protect it from the burning sun. 
Smith throws a piece of old sack over one 
rail to keep his hands from getting blistered 
and sights along its top—burnished by 
traffic until it resembles a glistening gun- 
barrel. 

Juan, who is the veteran among the Mex- 
icans, puts a jack under a designated spot 
and raises both rail and ties slowly until 
Smith signals him to stop. Then the rest of 
the gang begin to push or tamp dirt under 
the ties—ends and centers. They move 
slowly along the track, carefully repeating 
the performance. Not arail-length—not a 
foot of the line—is being neglected. 

For a thousand miles to the east of them 
and many miles to the west along that same 
system other gangs are that day doing 
exactly the same thing—for you must re- 
member the track is deteriorating from the 
moment the contractor hands it over as 
completed until the day it is finally torn up 
and abandoned. All the time between, the 
attention given it must be constant and 
painstaking. 

Throughout the morning Smith and his 
gang keep hard at it. Sometimes a Mexi- 
can finds a moment to roll a cigarette or 
shift his big sombrero; but they have kept 
ahead pretty steadily with their tie-tamping, 
sometimes varying the monotony long 
enough to slip in a new tie in place of a de- 
cayed old one. About half past eleven they 
quit for dinner. 

It is as hot as blazes now and even the 
Mexicans begin to feel it. Each man of 
the gang takes his lunch basket and makes 
a desperate effort to locate a little shade. 
Two of them crawl under the hand ear; 
another squats behind a telegraph pole. 
Smith makes for a little shady patch be- 
hind a block signal; the rest of them lie 
flat under a bit of sagebrush. 

They do not get back to the rail-tamping 
at once—not for a time, at least. Before 
they are done with their tamales and coffee 
a cowpuncher comes riding up to the rail- 
road. The cowman gets off his pony and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 


Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived of the Old World, found a still 


greater wonderland at home. 


the call irresistible of the “land of shining mountains.” 


OU step into a new world 

at Glacier Park. You meas- 

ure Nature with a newer, 
bigger vision. Above you rise the 
towering Rockies—the far-stretch- 
ing Continental Divide —cloud- 
piercing peaks and glistening 
glaciers; skyland lakes of tur- 
quoise and emerald. Within you 
comes the urge to hit the trail. You 
tour by auto-stage over scenic 
motor highways. Launches ply 
the lakes. 


Go by saddle-horse, or over 
wide, safe trails afoot. Plenty of 
use for your fishing kit— your 
camera. 


Glacier National Park, the home 
of Chief “‘Three Bears,’’ was 
once the hunting grounds of the 
picturesque Blackfeet Indians. 
You’ ll “‘meet up’’ with them here 
— quaint, friendly, interesting. 


You can stop at splendid mod- 
ern hotels or Swiss chalets, or live 
in a tepee, cook your own meals. 
Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Great Northern through trains 
of supreme comfort daily reach this 
vacation country. . The railroad 
edges the Park from east to west 
entrances. Low round-trip sum- 
mer tourist fares via Great North- 
ern, from June 1 to Sept. 30. 


Glacier Park booklets, picturing and de- 
scribing the wonders of the Park, suggesting 
varied tours and giving exact expense figures 
—mailed free. Send for copy now. Write for 
information concerning Pacific Coast and 
Alaskan tours. 

The twin palaces of the Pacific, S. S. ‘‘Great 
Northern,”’ S. S. ‘‘ Northern Pacific,”" three times 
weekly between Portland, Astoria, and San Fran- 
cisco. Folder on request. 


C.E.Stone, Pass. Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. PITTS S. LOUNSBERY 

Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, NewYork 
| 
C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Ry., Dept. 103, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Hotels and Tours Folder, 
Aéroplane Map and other descriptive 
literature on Glacier National Park, Free. 


They came last year to Glacier National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest 
playground, twenty thousand strong. Many of them were second- and third-timers— answering again 
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A Country Banker's Story 


(Told at a tractor demonstration in a prosperous Western county) 


Three men met recently at a tractor 
demonstration in a prosperous Western 
county. One of them was a leading 
country banker of Illinois. Another 
was an editorial writer on a well-known 
farm paper. The third was a salesman 
of advertising. 


In addition to being at his desk in the 
bank every day, the banker owns several 
thousand acres of high-grade farm lands, 
the operation of which he personally 
directs. 


The salesman asked him how great 
wasa banker’s influence upon his neigh- 
bors in the purchase of machinery, the 
equipment of their farms and the meth- 
ods of farming which they followed. 

It was a question of the power of 
leadership among farmers. 


And this is what the banker said: 


‘The men in the position of leaders 
among farmers have a very great respon- 
sibility. I have urged country bankers 
for years to realize their responsibility 
in this respect. Even if they do not own 
farms, their banking customers seek 
their advice. 


“This responsibility means so much 
to me that, in equipping my own farm, 
I am always careful not to put up any 
building, buyany equipment, nor under- 
take any experiment in farming which 
would be liable to lead my neighbor 
astray. , 

“‘T spoke ata meeting of farmers right 
here last winter. As I sat down, a farmer 
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got up and said: ‘It’s easy enough for 
you to buy this improved machinery, 
and build the buildings you have been 
describing, because you are wealthy. 
But the rest of us can’t afford to equip 
our farms that way.’ 


“‘T tell you I was glad to be able to 
say to this man that he or any other 
good farmer in the county can come to 
my bank and borrow money at the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, to erect on his 
farm any buildings duplicating mine, or 
to buy any of the machinery that I have 
bought for my own use. 


‘In other words I could show my 
faith in the equipment I had bought by 
offering to lend him money to buy this 
same equipment.” 


B 


At this point a young farmer joined 
the group to ask the banker’s advice 
about the purchase of a tractor. He 
knew that the banker had two on his 
farm, and he wanted the benefit of that 
experience. 


The banker told the farmer that the 
fact he had bought a second tractor was 
the best evidence of his belief in their 
practicability. And when the farmer 
asked what make of machine the banker 
would recommend, he was referred to 
the work these machines had done on 
his farm. 


Whereupon the farmer started out for 


April. 
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It has been transformed. Where the arid 
prairie stretched at the back of his house on 
wheels there is now a far-reaching lake. The 
sidetrack is covered with water and in the 
ditch along the main line a stream rushes 
like a millrace. The drainage ditches are 
fairly fit for navigation. 

In forty minutes the rain has ceased— 
almost as suddenly as it began. Smith is 
hungry and there are some Mexican stom- 
achs fairly aching for tamales and coffee; 
but the gang goes without its supper. The 
line is more important. 

Smith gets out his lanterns—two white, 
two red and two yellow ones—calls his 
crew, and they get the hand car ready to 
run up the line and look for washouts. The 
water is still running in torrents and they 
have to stop every little while to get brush 
and rubbish off the track. After a while 
they come to a place where the track sags— 
and some two hundred feet of line is hang- 
ing half suspended by the rails themselves. 

Half of the embankment is gone, and the 
red lights go forthin the hands of flagmen at 
once. While Smith is using his quick wits 
to plan for: replacing the bank, a slow- 
crawling freight comes puffing cautiously 
along from the east. The conductor and 
the engineer join Smith and then take all 
his gang—save the flagmen—back in the 
caboose to the section house. Arrived 
there the conductor connects his caboose 
telephone with headquarters and tells of 
the washout. 


The Trackmen of Texas 


“The section boss will have the line ready 
in two or three hours,” he adds, and gets 
out a deck of cards for a game with his 
brakeman. There is no seven-up for Smith 
or his men. He gets the engineer to push 
out the carload of ties to the washout and 
they go to work. 

The foreman of the adjoining section has 
seen the red signals and his men turn in 
too. There is plenty of work for all in 
cribbing up the swinging track; and when 
it is nearly done Smith tells the freight en- 
gineer to go back and get his train. By the 
time he returns it can move over the weak 
place—still cautiously. 

The conductor stands at the rear door of 
his pleasant caboose and waves Smith 
good night as the freight train goes thump- 
ing off toward Los Angeles. Smith and his 
gang walk back to the section house. Their 
hand car was left there, and they are only 
thankful it is but three miles away. 

““We need the exercise,’ says Smith as 
he snatches up a cold pork sandwich at two 
o’clock in the morning and drops like a 
tired dog into his bed; “‘but it’s a day’s 
work most of the time down here.” 

There is another man on this same sec- 
tion who is filling his job and filling it well. 
And there are many other men on. many 
other sections who are filling their jobs 
and filling them well. If it were not for 
the Smiths all the way across Texas, all 
the way across the Southwest and up the 
Coast—all over this big North American 
continent—the railroads would have a 
mighty hard time of it getting their trains 
over their tracks. No wonder they are 
puckering their brows over the question of 
getting proper maintainers for their lines. 


During the day you brought this help 
question up with Smith. He liked to talk 
about it. For one thing, he understands 
Mexicans; and that is a full half of a section 
foreman’s job down in the Southwest. 

“Two weeks of decent food and you have 
as toughened a little worker as you can 
desire. You can feed him flattery on aspoon 
and he will swallow it whole,” he said. 

You recall the incident of Washington 
Pie Lewis and begin telling Smith of the 
labor conditions in the East. 

“The Mexicans could never stand it up 
there,” he says. “‘They’re no good more 
than two or three hundred miles north of 
Old Mexico. And when you get west of the 
Sierras you’ll begin to find the Jap track- 
men.” 

The Japanese invasion has been some- 
thing of a godsend to the big railroads in the 
Far West. Up in British Columbia, where 
John Chinaman is not in legal disfavor, you 
will find him a track laborer—faithful and 
efficient. On the Canadian Pacific seven- 
teen per cent of the total force of trackmen 
are Chinamen. At the west end of that 
Canadian transcontinental the track gangs 
almost exclusively are Chinese. 

The Jap is not illegal in the United 
States, however, and he is turning td rail- 
roading. It is only fair to say that he is 
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HE big help for “Clean-Up” Week is Campbell’s Varnish Stain. 
It freshens up furniture—makes old scratched chairs look like new 
—gives lustre to picture frames, window sills and doors—and imparts 
tone and beauty to discolored floors. Anybody can use it. 


Dissolves Grease Spots 


It’s famous as the Varnish Stain that dissolves grease spots. Use it on a floor— 
and the grease spots disappear. It penetrates the wood fibre, and gives an armor- 
plate finish. It is so thoroughly unified in preparation that it has no sediment, 
but is transparent through and through. 


Our Special Offer for “Clean-Up” Week 
“Clean-Up” Week runs from May Ist to May 7th. That's next week. It’s 


a time to get busy and make your home brighter. 


With every purchase of Campbell’s Varnish Stain made between May Ist and 
May 7th, inclusive, we will give, free of charge, one copy of Mr. Ekin Wallick’s 
new book, “The Attractive Home.” This book is valued at one dollar, but we 
give it free provided you buy at least one can of Campbell’s Varnish Stain— 
and turn in the coupon printed in this advertisement. 


A Dollar Book Free to Purchasers of 
Campbell’s Varnish Stain 


Mr. Wallick is an authority on home decoration and the author of many books. 
In this instructive book he tells how to make your home beautiful at a small 
expense. There are chapters on rugs, portiéres, lighting, wall 
decoration and furniture. It is not an advertising publication, 
but a real dollar book, superbly illustrated in six colors. 
Remember, you must take the coupon to your dealer between 
May Ist and 7th—and buy at least one can of Campbell's 
Varnish Stain—to get the book free. 


Campbell’s 
White Enamel 


Pure White—Gives a 
Beautiful, Durable, 
Glossy Finish 


If you cannot secure Campbeli’s Varnish Stain from your dealer, send us 
the coupon and forty (40) cents in stamps (45 cents if white enamel is 
ordered), and we will send you postpaid Mr. Wallick’s book and a half-pint 
25-cent can of Campbell’s Varnish Stain—any color you select—$1.25 
worth for 40 cents. In writing, be sure to give name of nearest paint 
dealer or decorator. 


There are 13 colors: Natural wood color, light oak, dark oak, walnut, cherry, mahogany, green, 
rosewood, white enamel, flat black, gloss black, piazza green and piazza red. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
\ Also makers of Colorite (for straw hats) 
\ and Cow-Ease (the famous fly repellent ) 
\. 77 Sudbury St. Established 1840 Boston, Mass. 
\ Canadian Distributors: 
\ A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal, Canada 


Book Free 


Week—between May Ist and 7th. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
77 Sudbury St. 


Address. 


| This Coupon Gets this $1.00 


Good for one copy of Ekin Wallick’s book, 
“The Attractive Home,” if properly filled out 
and presented to dealer at time of purchase of 


Campbell’s Varnish Stain—during ‘‘Clean-Up” 


Boston, Mass. 


Name——_—— ee 
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Pure Confections 


for all the Folks 
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It’s great to have Necco Confections on 
the table all the time. Fine for the kiddies— 
fine for the grown-ups—fine for the visitors. 


Everybody likes Necco. 


All of the delightful Necco varieties come to you 
delicious and pure from our clean, sanitary Necco 
factory. Here the greatest care is taken to produce 
pure candies that mothers can offer the children with 


perfect confidence. 


It takes but a nickel to try Necco Lemon Drops, 
Fruit Drops, Sweethearts, Boston Baked Beans, Necco 
and Hub Wafers. You'll be surprised at the superior 


goodness of these Necco tidbits. 
NEW ENGLAND CONF 


ECTIONERY COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. \ 


Nine delightful, old-fashioned 


flavors in Necco and 


Hub Wafers. 
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Your Head or Your Hands 


You'can make a living with either, but 
there'll be a big difference in the living. 


The manual laborer may earn $2.00 a day. 
The salesman —a head-worker—earns $10.00 


a day. 


Subscription representatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman are head-workers— salesmen. 
Many of them make more than $10.00 a day. 
Even in-spare time, scores of Curtis represent- 


atives earn from $50.00 to $100.00 a month. And 
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many localities are as yet practically untouched. 
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the best track laborer our railroads have 
known. He is energetic, ambitious, intelli- 
gent, and therefore easily instructed. His 
mind being receptive and retentive, he 
rarely has to be told a thing a second time. 

Though small, the Jap is robust and 
possessed of powers of endurance far be- 
yond any other race. Furthermore, he is 
cleanly—bathing and changing his clothes 
several times a week. His camp is always 
sanitary, and he prides himself on the 
thoroughness of his work. You may be 
sure he is carrying a Japanese-English dic- 
tionary and that from it he is learning his 
three English words a day. Track workers 
from the south of Europe will spend a life- 
time without ever learning a single word of 
English. 


Ties That Wear for Twenty Years 


The Jap is peculiarly loyal to the fore- 
man who treats him squarely. Here is a 
case in point: An extra gang—sent by the 
railroads in trainloads to meet big work— 
had been up in the California hills, toiling 
continuously for thirty-eight hours on a 
landslide. They were dog-tired but men- 
tally alert when they finished; and they 
came back to their camp at the close of one 
of the wettest days onrecord. The foreman 
was not a Jap and lacked their ability to 
stand a day and half kneedeep in mud and 
water. When he came back to the camp he 
was three-quarters sick. The Japs gave 
him a foot bath, a dose of quinine and put 
him to bed. 

At midnight the telephone in his shack 
began to clatter. He jumped out of bed, 
caught the message and began dressing. 
Before he had finished he was at the door 
of his cabin calling his men through the 
dark and the drizzling rain. 

“We've got to get back,’ he said. 
“‘She’s gone out again.” 

Then he turned to finish dressing. He 
did not finish. Two of his best workmen— 
Japs—were in his cabin arguing with him. 
Out of their jargon of Japanese and dic- 
tionary English he was told that the gang 
had gone on strike. When he began to 
curse—for the fever still ran in his veins— 
they told him they would go to work if he 
would go to bed. 

The white man was sick; but the white 
man had a white assistant. The assistant 
should go; and if he made any complaint 
against one of the workers the Japs them- 
selves would see to it that the offender left 
on the first train. 

The big foreman stormed. The Japs 
were obdurate. He knew Jap nature and 
finally he gave in, with more or less bad 
grace inthe matter. The gang swung cheer- 
fully on to the worktrain and sailed into a 
slide that a crew of thirty white men had 
refused to touch because of the constant 
danger from falling rocks from the moun- 
tainside. Several of the Japs were seriously 
injured because of those rocks, but not one 
complaint was filed. And it is in the 
archives of that railroad that the big slide 
was cleared in record time. 

There is another class of Asiatic workers 
that has in recent years begun to show itself 
along the West Coast, and this class is far 
less satisfactory in every way. These are 
the Hindus. They have drifted across the 
Seven Seas and marched into a new land 
through the gates of San Francisco or 
Portland or Seattle. 


Any railroad executive will tell you of 
the increasing costs of track maintenance. 
He will illustrate this by the way the 
simplest of all construction materials, the 
crosstie, has increased in value. 

The more common grades of cedar and 
Georgia pine are the ties that are being 
offered to the railroad, and even these come 
in diminishing supply and poorer quality; 
for you must not forget that it takes thirty- 
one hundred and sixty-eight ties—eight 
carloads—to lay a mile of standard single 
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bolts a bit—just as he does with 
at the rail-joints. We are goit 
twenty years out of those ties.” 
He proffers another suggest 
time about a competitor. 
““They’re doing the right thing, 
“They’ve engaged a trained for 
he is placing quick-growing trees 
right-of-way. There is plenty of 
at least a single row—in some 
double row—and some sweet d 
road-maintenance engineers are ci 
with an absolute famine of woodei 
men on that road are going to fi 
selves in clover.” 
“In clover!” you retort. “H 
the steel tie?” a 


Cushions Made of Wo 


“Fine—in street-railroad const 
he replies. “‘It has never made 
standard railroad track designed 
speed and heavy trainloads. It is 
Wood is the best of all cushions. 
softener between the pounding of 
and the rigidity of Mother Harth. 
final touch in track.” 


With his track construction a 
tenance costs jumping high, the 
executive has also to consider de 
the big brotherhoods of the operatir 
ment; but it is a good deal of a qt 
to whether any moderate pay 
would change the type of trackm 
difficult work, with long, tedious 
hours. ; ’ 

The native American shows littl 
in labor of that sort. He finds he 
comfort in easier ways. And tha 
true of the second and the third ge 
of those who come from beyond th 
seek a decent living on this contin 
generations will generally put a 
Europe man out of overalls and in 
suit anda derby. | ; 

And yet the railroad must » 
problem. Its track will continue 
maintenance. In a hard job and 
one it must still demand of the ma 
the shovel faith, a quick wit, str 
and a loyal heart. If these quali 
to cease for twenty-four hours 
roads of America would cease to 0) 


Would you like to coin your spare hours or 


your full time into dollars? We can offer you a 
position as our local representative — on salary 
and commission. For details, address 


Agency Division, Box 359 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Fee ee innit ic 


“self starter” 


This Remington invention elimi- 
nates whole groups of slow hand 
motions. It gives any typist ten or 
more flying starts on every letter 
that leaves your oftice. 


See how: 


She slips your letterhead in the Reming- 
ton paper-roll. She presses a column selector 
“self-starting’’ key. Instead of feeling its 
way, the carriage automatically toes the mark 
just where the typing of the date should be 

| started. Result: 7/ME SAVED. 


She writes the name. Then she presses 
another self-starting key. Instead of *‘inch- 
ing” along, the carriage darts to exact position 


for “street and number.’ 7/ME SAVED. 


Another key speeds the carriage to posi- 
tion for “‘city and state.’’ No slow hand 


spacing. J/ME SAVED. 


Down the page it goes automatically fix- 
ing the carriage in position for paragraphs, 
“Yours truly” lines, name and address on en- 
velopes, as precisely as though measured by 
scale—and infinitely quicker. T/ME SAVED. 
TIME SAVED. TIME SAVED. 


The new “‘Self Starter’’ insures a neat uni- 
formity i in all letters that leave your office. 
It gives your typist more time to type. She 
doesn’t waste time doing things her machine 
should do for her. She doesn’t have to look 
on and off her notes. 7J/ME SAVED. 


10 automatic time- 7? a 
savings per letter [Serene 


New Remington 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ening eee Company 


327 Broadway, New York 


One touch 
instead of 
several 


GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


These “‘self-starting’’ keys come only on 
Remingtons. ‘They are a built-in part of the 
New Remington No. 10 machines. 


No added cost. 


It saves enough time to pay for the machine. 
It will pay you to look into tt. 


Let us mail you a folder—whether 
you are an employer who is looking to 
reduce time waste, or a typist who 
knows that “getting ahead’’ depends on 
surer, quicker typewriter results. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


'For clear, clean typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter 
paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write our nearest office. 


(Branches Everywhere) 


Don’t force your business to fita machine. Select from the complete 
Remington line (over 40 models) the machine that fits your business. 
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Everyone knows that horses can’t do 
the work—not with the present demand 
for quick, frequent deliveries. 


You must put your goods behind a 
motor—or the fellow who does will get 
the business. 


Do as thousands are doing—buy an 
Overland Delivery Car. 


Overland Model 75 Delivery Car is 
light but sturdy—small in size but large 
in carrying capacity. 

It’s inexpensive to buy and costs 
little to run. 


The price is only $595—complete. 


And not a single extra to buy. 
Nothing is lacking. 


Screen sides and doors come with the 
car. Also storm curtains all round to 
protect driver and load in bad weather. 


The windshield is of the rain-vision 
ventilating type. 


Of course, 
started and lighted. 


And there’s a 


We also supply the Overland Model 83 B Panel Body 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


this car is electrically 


$595 Complete 


And Economical to Run 


magnetic speedometer, electric horn, 
ammeter, electric control buttons on the 
steering column—everything necessary 
or desirable. 


Yet the price is only $595. 


The driver won’t be tempted to leave 
the motor running at the curb to avoid 
laborious cranking by hand. The self- 
starter eliminates this waste of fuel. 


The four-inch tires mean hundreds of 
extra miles in good, hard service. 


Demountable rims are provided— 
with one extra. This permits quick tire 
changes—eliminates delayed deliveries— 
saves the driver’s valuable time. 


Those easy riding cantilever rear 
springs mean safety for the load—no 
breakage—no ruined goods or materials. 


No other delivery car will give you 
these advantages for anywhere near 
the price—only $595. 


There are over 78 cubic feet of space 
back of the driver’s seat. In addition, 
there’s room beside the seat when needed. 


Delivery Car for $695, f. o. b. Toledo 


“Made in U. S. A.” 


And there’s always the 
strength and the endurance t 
full load anywhere—everywher 
a long, long time. 


But the price is only $595. 


And no car can be operated at 
cost. The en-bloc motor was desi 
give greatest efficiency with lez 
sumption of fuel. Users ever 
attest the economy of this car % 


Think what this economical, de 
able Overland will mean to your! 


No more tardy deliveries- 
disappointed, disgruntled custo m 


And this perfecting of your 
requires an outlay of only $595. 


You cannot accomplish the s: 
sult as completely and efficient 
any other car at anywhere near th 
$595—complete. 


See our dealer today. He 
demonstrate the car for you. 


Or write direct to our Dept. 68 
a special delivery car catalog. 


Seedless Navel Oranges 
in [heir Prime 


Oranges of the most delicious flavor. Rich, ripe, juicy, tender, 
seedless. Real food, in Nature’s Punitty-Packages. Forever one 
of Nature’s delicacies, within the reach of all. 


A beautiful free book, “Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts,” tells how to use these 
oranges—the ideal oranges for richly fla- 
vored juice, to peel and eat whole, and for 
all culinary purposes. 


First-class dealers everywhere sell 


Sunkist oranges and Sunkist lemons. 

Ask for the large Sunkist Orange Juice 
Extractor—I0c from dealers or ]6c by mail 
east of Missouri River, |5c from dealers or 
24c by mail west of Missouri River, 24c 
by mail to Canada. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative— Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B 24, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


LRGS 


If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist wouldn’t you employ 
the surest means of protecting 


your teeth? 
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Che Mark of Bearing Quality — 


Quality is superiority. 
Quality in a bearing explains its dependable 


HYATT 


Make sure that your new car has Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


performance. 

The work that 
Hyatt Roller Bearings 
do in millions of auto- 
mobiles, in thousands 
of motor trucks, in 
farm tractors, in line 
shafting—wherever 


there is a wheel that turns—is the most 


practical demonstration of bearing 


dependability. | 

This mark, there- 
fore—the mark of 
the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing—is the 
sign of bearing 
quality wherever 
it appears. 
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Your Royal Tailored-to-Order Suit 


ERFECTION 1s sel- 
dom an accident. 
It is the result 
usually of careful 
ietinc and .cal- 
Subation. The 
Parts of a great 

ae are made to dovetail, 

y guesswork, but by 
ee draftsmanship. 


tis so with a Royal Tailored 
t of clothes. It fits the 
ly it covers because it is cut 
the specifications of that 
dy. It is ‘‘sade-to-measure’”’ 


with all the mathematical ac- 
curacy that this term can 
possibly imply. 

The chart above shows the 
17 dimensions taken by the 
Royal dealer for every Royal 
suit we build. 


Royal Tailoring does re 
mean an ‘‘approximate”’ fit; 
means a precise fit—or no ele 
(T] ag 

And” after alle" isnt" this 
matter of good fit the biggest 
attribute to good looks in 
men’s clothes? Good style, 


good tailoring ‘and good ma- 
terials are important, of course. 
But these cannot endure in a 
suit that does not fit. 


Ifa garment pulls, sags, 
binds or bulges at any impor- 
tant seam or section, it’s ‘“good 
night’’ to its shape in a few 
weeks of wear. 

Please don’t say you can’t afford ‘‘made- 
to-measure”’ clothes. For if you feel that 


way, Royal advertising has been feeble 
indeed. 


Through Royal Service you can get the 
utmost in made-to-measure clothes at 


$16, $17, $20, $25, $30 and $35. 


he Royal Tailors & Their Dealg 
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The First Shortcake of the Season— 
Make It a Triumph Like This’ 


OUR family is eagerly waiting for the first crust with Crisco so you can be sure that it is the 
strawberry shortcake of the season. From flakiest, lightest, tastiest possible. 
youngest to oldest they all expect a real treat. A Crisco shortcake is good through and through. 
Don’t disappoint them. Get the biggest, sweetest, The crust, no less than the berries, makes it a real 
most luscious berries you can buy; then make the delicac 


ieee Youn 
a iH blotovg 


for Frying -For Shortening ies Ms yy oe g 
v4 Cake Making Gates 


All baking is improved by using Crisco. It is a real pleasure to work 
with this purely vegetable shortening so surely does it aid in the produc- 
tion of appetizing, tasteful, wholesome foods. Crisco is given exclusive pref- 
erence in millions of homes because of its unfailing purity and uniformity. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


How to Make the Wholesome and Appetizing Crisco Kind 
3 cupfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 cupful milk 
¥% teaspoonful salt 8 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1% pints berries 
5 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1 egg 1 cupful whipped cream 
[Use level measurements] 

Sift flour, salt, baking powder and sugar together. Cut in the Crisco, using two knives. Add well-beaten 
egg, then the milk a little at a time and mix with a knife. Divide in two lots—toss on floured board, 
pat out gently to 4% inch in thickness and bake on two well Criscoed pans in hot oven about ten 


minutes. Cool, then pile berries on half, put on other half and cover with whipped cream and gar- 
nish with whole berries. 


Recipes for ailer shortcakes and many dainty dishes will be found among the 615 of Marion Harris Neil’s selection in 
**A Calendar of Dinners.’? This handsome, cloth-bound, illustrated, gold-stamped book deserves a place in every house- 
keeper’s library. It also contains 365 dinner menus and the interesting Story of Crisco. Write for 
it, addressing Department K-5, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. A paper-bound edition, without the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ 
but with 250 recipes, is free. 
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‘NOON drowsiness, early spring 
armth, covered the ancient stone 
imparts of Aigues-Mortes. 
hrough heavy embrasures, from 
-forgotten 
watched 
s and his 
marching 
hips, the 
now cast 
ipes and 
light over 
| platform. 
he bright- 
2, under a 
<dabos sat 
1, refitting 
stone into 
\ big brin- 
iis friend 
—lay snor- 
him. The 
1’s trowel 
mly other 
clinked on 
stone or 
rtarneatly 
acks. 
1” sighed 
when he 
11 smooth. 
1s put our 
; work.” 
e should 
that par- 
estone out 
ked under 
t it back, 
say. Jack- 
self could 
etold. He 
(0 pry and 
, without 
just what 
meant, 
hallI write 
used, tak- 
m his rusty brown velveteen clothes a carpenter’s pencil. “Let me think.” 
1g came lightly and pleasantly to this young man. He smiled, and flourished his 
s pencil, composing imaginary words on the sunlight above the smooth edges 
tar. Ashe sat there cross-legged, his shining black eyes all ready to catch an 
2emed the living brother of that Egyptian scribe in the Louvre who waits 
Intent and knowing, to write down somebody’s next word, foreseen but not 
. Jackdabos had the same clear, elfin shrewdness in his brown face, the same 
urk of the lips, the same alert, compact, muscular body. There, however, the 
ce ended; for he was no terra-cotta statue, but a youngster of flesh and blood— 
and hot blood—who could do anything with his quick little hands except 
pen. 
1!” he muttered, and wrote on the mortar. First he wrote in modern Greek. 
a rather illiterate performance. Jackdabos knew that much, and frowned. 
if for the Greek!” said he, and erased it. 
1e wrote, this time in English: 
‘well is the scourage of god, where shee goes, nobody —— 
1ore he paused, frowned, and erased the words. 
if for the English!” 
staring down over the bare inner edge of the ramparts, letting his thoughts 
s the sleepy, encircled town, the huddling pattern of Aigues-Mortes, a dull 
lestnut mosaic in tiled roofs. Then he gripped his carpenter’s pencil afresh, 
Land carefully printed on the mortar: 
‘uelle est le fléau de Dieu ; ow elle est passée, Vherbe ne pousse jamais.” 
ed fondly over this inscription. 
lagnificent!”” he cried. ‘They will understand that!” 
ing down the pencil he clapped his hands. Puig’s brindle dog woke at the noise, 
tretched, and gazed with bleary eyes along the ramparts. 
10t without magnificence, my child?” said Jackdabos. 
'€ did not answer even by a look. 
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By Henry Milmer Rideout 


ILLUS TRATED BY 


“‘My Son, You are Following Beauty With Your Eyes Shut’’ 


“Perhaps you areright,” sighed the young 
man, and fell to studying his work more 
critically. Gloom settled over his face. It 
was a face that easily changed from bright- 
ness to melancholy. 
“You are right,’ he 
eoncluded. ‘‘My 
grammar’s bad some- 
where. That is al- 
ways the trouble, 
Jackdabos. You can 
read, you can speak 
languages, you can 
understand. Butyou 
know nothing. Noth- 
ing at all. And you 
never find what you 
are looking for.”’ 

He rose, went to 
the battlements, and 
leaning there fell 
gradually into a day- 
dream. From the 
southwest blew a 
warm vernal wind, 
bringing to his nos- 
trils a faint smell of 
Mediterranean sea 
water, mingled now 
and then with sharper 
whiffs of phosphate 
from Camargue vine- 
yards. Creeks of the 
Little Rhone, canals, 
inlets of the gulf, 
wriggled in silver 
threads across a pale- 
green, melancholy 
expanse of marsh- 
land, sparkling as 
though they were the 
only things alive. 
Above this drowsy 
present King Louis 
the Crusader’s ram- 
parts, massive and 
forlorn, reared their 
long flanks as yellow as wood ashes. A feeling of desolation, mild like the sunshine, 
vague like the spring breeze, came over Jackdabos. He leaned, watched, and grew still 
as any part of the old walls. 

““We dream but a little while,’ thought the young man. ‘‘What is our dream? 
Building, destroying, building up again—and pouf! we are gone. But Nature dreams 
forever, and knows the signification of the dream.” 

Then he woke and snapped his fingers. 

“Ah, the devil!”’ he scoffed. ‘‘Let us sign our work, at least.’ 

Returning to where his trowel lay, he squatted once more, took pencil and began 
to write: 

“‘ Jackdabos a travaillé ci-dessous, le. . . . 

Puig’s dog suddenly growled and rose by one half—that is, to the height of his front 
legs. The hair bristled on his powerful neck and shoulders. 

“Quiet, my child!”’ cried Jackdabos angrily. It seldom happened—and it never 
pleased him—that another pair of ears, on man or beast, should prove quicker of hearing 
than his own. “Hé! Arrive! Lie down, thou devil of mustard hue!”’ 

He turned as he spoke, and saw, at the height of his first glance, two pretty little feet 
just clearing the topmost stair of the turret. Admirable feet, they wore tidy brown boots 
with red rubber soles, and on them stood a girl. The sight of red rubber pleased him, 
for it showed that his hearing had not been at fault. 

“Ah!” said the girl, taken by surprise. 

Jackdabos refrained from looking up. He did not stare at women, though he observed 
them well enough. 

“Good doggie,” said this one in a pleasant low voice. ‘‘Good old boy!” 

“Take care!” cried Jackdabos. ‘‘Prenez garde, mademoiselle, il n’est pas flatteur!”’ 

She foolishly reached forward to pat the beast, who made ready for a spring. Just 
in time Jackdabos let drive a hard little fist, which crashed on the dog’s muzzle and sent 
him sprawling to the verge of the platform. 

“Oh, cruel!’’ cried the girl. ‘Sir, that was cruel!” 
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“Bow,” He 
Ordered. 
“‘Bow to the 
Prettiest’’ 


Jackdabos rose and bowed low. He knew the brindle 
cur much better than she; full well he knew that in one 
more second, but for his blow, the girl’s hand would have 
learnt how teeth can tear; nevertheless, he bowed, accept- 
ing her rebuke in silence. 

“Are you always cruel?” 

He bowed again. 

“Always, mademoiselle, in the service of beauty and 
innocence.’ A grave smile flickered about his eyes. “‘Itis 
not often so—necessary.”’ 

She looked at him, ill pleased to meet such grace in a 
shabby figure. He returned her look quietly, with due 
respect. Beautiful, he called her; and for the matter of 
beauty he had a quick eye. Young, slight, proud, dressed 
in blue-gray homespun, she overtopped him by a head— 
a blond head, confidently poised. In one hand, like a 
wand to indicate her will, she carried a stick of polished 
yellow rattan, bright as her hair. Dark-blue eyes, wide open 
and set rather widely asunder, sparkled in disapproval. 

“‘With permission,”’ said Jackdabos; and he sat down 
to finish the legend on the mortar. While he collected his 
wits to recall the date, Puig’s dog came slinking back, 
nuzzled his ear, and lay down beside him again in the sun. 

“At least,’ the girl declared, ‘“‘your dog bears no 
grudge.” 

“No.” Jackdabos thoughtfully sucked his pencil. ‘‘He 
is good at bottom, only afool ontop. ‘Kind enough, but a 
huge feeder; and he sleeps by day more than the wild cat.’”’ 

Remembering the date, he began to write, meanwhile 
conscious that his visitor stood watching him closely. 

“That’s odd,’’ she said. ‘“‘I never heard that of wild 
cats; though when you think, it must be true, if they are 
like tame ones.” 

““Mademoiselle,”’ returned.the writer carelessly, “is not 
then a student of the natural history?” 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Of poetry, perhaps? No?” 

“Why, of course!” she replied indignantly, as though 
shocked. ‘I love poetry.” 

“Ah, ah!” Jackdabos mumbled his pencil without look- 
ing up. ‘And the drama?” 

She flicked her boot impatiently with the rattan stick. 

“How silly!’ was her answer. “Everybody who has 
any sense at all adores the stage.” 

“Ah, ah!”’ repeated her questioner. “‘Yes, yes. Poetry 
and—the stage.” 

He tossed a flying glance in her direction. She caught 
the barest glint of wickedness in his black Egyptian eyes, 
and was tempted, for a moment, to fancy that this little 
velveteen vagabond, who squatted there so tranquil and 
preoccupied, had secretly been laughing at her. It was an 
odd faney. Indeed, she must have been mistaken; for 
there he sat, lost in contemplation, tapping a march with 
his pencil on the stone floor. 

“Ts it your trade,” she asked, “‘to keep ruins in repair?” 

“Yes, that is what I do,” he answered—readily and with 
a charming smile, because he did nothing of the sort. ‘‘As 
you observe. It is perhaps not interesting work, but’’— 
he sighed —‘‘ harmless.” 


This modest melancholy had begun to please her, when 
he spoiled it by suddenly adding: 

“T can do anything.” 

Her dark-blue eyes opened wider than ever, and more 
scornfully. 

“Can you, indeed?”’ 

“That is to say,’ he explained, 
hands.” — 

“For example?” she suggested mockingly. 

Jackdabos put away both pencil and trowel in one 
capacious pocket with his right hand, which he drew forth 
apparently empty. 

“For example,” said he, unperturbed, ‘‘the calling of 
dead things to life; the laying of a charm, a spell.’”’ He 
held out his left hand. ‘‘ Will you do me the honor to lend 
your rattan for a moment?” 

The girl seemed doubtful, as though considering whether 
her talk, begun by chance, had not gone much too far with 
this stranger; but in the act of turning away she 
paused, and then, curiosity conquering, gave him her 
walking stick with the air of one who humors a child. 

“Thank you,” said he. .“‘ Now kindly watch.” 

Placing the stick upright on its brass ferrule, he 
held it between his flat palms—a plain yellow stalk of 
rattan with a small bulbous root for its head. 

“The jockeys used to buy this kind at Bangalur,”’ 
he murmured. “‘A good stick. It will obey.” 

Slowly, with a soothing motion, he began to stroke 
it gently, his hands parallel, his eyes following them up 
and down, up and down, his lips moving in a whisper. 

“Obey! Obey!” 

Of a sudden he let go. His hands, rigid and still 
parallel, sprang half a yard apart. Between them, as 
if magnetized, the yellow rattan stood by itself on 
end, all aquiver. ‘“‘Bow,”’’ he ordered, smiling. ‘‘Bow 
to the prettiest.” 

The stick trembled, reeled slightly, then with a queer 
effect of almost animate dignity swayed forward in 
her direction, once, twice. 

“Oh! What ——” The girl started back in dismay 
against the battlements. 

“Have no fear,”’ he answered; and even while he spoke 
the rattan fell clattering on the stone platform. 

“What is that?’’ She stared like a dreamer. 

He laughed quietly as he brushed his hands. 

“Tt is nothing, mademoiselle. A kind of charm—magic, 
if you like—a very old trick. Moses could turn ’em into a 
serpent, but he had no monopoly of that skill, for the 
magicians of Egypt did the same likewise, you remember.” 

He returned the stick to her casually, and sat thinking. 
As for the girl, she took back her property with visible 
repugnance, handling it in a gingerly way, scanning it from 
root to ferrule, ready to drop it at the first sign of mis- 
behavior. It made none. The rattan was only a lifeless 
rattan. 

“How queer!” 
very—clever.”’ 

Jackdabos, musing, shook his head mournfully. Just 
then he was trying to remember where he had seen another 
face modeled like hers—broad below the temples, tapering 
down toward the chin, and refined a little too fastidiously, 
too perfectly, along each delicate edge of nose and lips. 

“Ah, bah!”’ said he, snapping his fingers, impatient and 
baffled. “‘Bah! Dia! My memory is no good. The sun- 
burn has colored you so wholesome, and then your eyes, 
mademoiselle, are so lovely dark sea blue. They drive the 
resemblance out of my head, or I should make you a com- 
pliment. Diable, diable, diable! Ass of a memory!” 

She looked down, and saw him beating his round pate in 
despair with both fists. It was not a reassuring panto- 
mime. Confounded also by the frankness of his words, she 
drew silently away and left him to sit there by the snoring 
dog. Aigues-Mortes lay under her left hand, a picture 
puzzle of tiled squares all fitted together, red and russet, in 
the afternoon sun; round them curved the ramparts of the 
saintly Crusader, tremendous, forlorn; and she followed 
their curve toward the Porte de la Gardette, hurrying to 
reach the custodian’s house, for her way seemed dangerous 
and long. 

Stillness, desolation of the past, a feeling as of one gone 
astray, surrounded and frightened her. She smiled at 
these terrors, but did not once look behind. 

“T am awfully silly,’ she thought. “I had better come 
back into my own world.” 

Jackdabos remained very still, watching her blue-gray 
figure dwindle across the gigantic are of battlements. 
When she had disappeared he rose. 

“Foul donkey!”’ he cried, his cheeks flaming with anger. 
“Tiny cabbage!” 

He ran to the nearest embrasure and flung his trowel 
spinning into the sunlight toward the melancholy marshes 
veined with glittering creeks. 

“You, the scourge of God! 
Snout of infamy!” 

He watched the trowel fall and bury itself in the spring 
grass below. Ramming both hands into the pockets of his 
velveteen, he shook his head ferociously at the landscape 
and ground his teeth. For a moment he remained thus, 


“anything with my 


She gave a doubtful laugh. ‘‘You are 


You, to make a charm! 


May 
leaning out, wedged in the parapet, like a garg 
little brown goblin left behind to guard that | 
fortress. Then he laughed. 

“Ah, bosh! You are no good!” he informed 
“A trickster. A mountebank. Always showing : 
sieur Jackdabos.” ; | 

He turned, to stare along the ramparts to 
Porte de la Gardette. 

“But she was very pretty,” he sighed. “(> 
Let us go. Come, awake! Yes, my friend, my dij 
savage, that lady was of another circle from ours, 
was very, very, very pretty!” | 


34 | 
A ey white donkey, wearing a bridle | 
leather, stood hitched to an iron ring within 
parts, pensively flicking her ears in time to Puig’s | 
The forge and anvil lay just behind her heels, _ 
portable smithy—a handful of worn tools, a bag 
coal and a bucket of water—set up or thrown | 
chance under a vaulted arch near the town gate 
hammer went cling-clang, but lazily, at long inte 
he was talking. The little white ass had plenty o 
doze and wake again. i | 
“Why do you think so?” said Puig in his qui 
way. A sturdy, grimy, freckled rascal, with a ti 
reddish mustache, he stared at the bit of iror 
between his tongs. A leathern apron covered 
armor from neck to ankles. No cat had paler, gre 
than Puig’s, or half so full of calculation. His fa 
puckered smile, not of good humor but rather o 
lar habit. ‘‘Do you think at all, Barjavel, or are: 
ing in your sleep? Why should we go to Arles? ] 
at Arles?” | 
Hesat uncomfortably onan old paving stone and 
the questions over his shoulder. Behind him, wl 
shine brightened the bluish films of his forge smc 
javel, the giant, lay stretched along the back we 
vault. ac 
“Why not?” demanded Barjavel without sti: 
rotund body. He spoke through a black felt h; 
covered his face, but the rampart arch echoed | 
music. “‘Why not there? I remember a certair 
the Emperor Honorius—Hm! Yes, roughly ab 
hundred Anno Domini. Official text.” He yawn 
says: ‘All that the Orient, all that Araby with 
fumes, all that Assyria boasts of opulence, all tha 
or fair Spain, or fertile Gallia can produce, all t 
found in as great abundance at Arles.’”” He yawnt 
“Ah, gods of mankind, 
what a memory I have! 
What a brain I bear!” : 
With a sigh of admira- 
tion Barjavel stretched, 
and folded his enormous 
hands again to sleep. 
“Bah!’’ sneered Puig. 
“You always quote some 
devilish book and tell a use- 
less fact. If I ask you the 
time of day, my colossus, 
you answer me that the 
Rhone is full of water, 


ms) 
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They Moved Like Burglars and Seemed th 
Creatures Alive in Arles ae 
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tre is dead, and the Dutch have taken Holland. 
nanage this learning I don’t know. Where do 
ind when? Never yet have I seen your bulb of 
ak into a book, or anything but the neck of a 
ih! Four hundred Anno Domini? Four hun- 
and Bulgarians of turnips!” 

lay breathing peacefully under the black hat. 
’,” came his drawling, muffled voice. “I do my 
the library of the locusts.” 

h!” Puig, returning to work, thrust the iron into 
‘Where is that library? Isit open to great fat 


ot open to many,” sounded the musical voice 
hat. “Indeed, it is locked. To enter one must 
ey of the fields, my friend.” 

de a wry face and began pumping the handles 
jellows. The fire glowed faintly in the sunlight 
n was slow to heat. The little white ass gazed 
ng her dusty 
dering at the 
d the eddy of 


vas telling you 
omplained the 
, “ of impor- 
thing which 
h us all great 


etween snores. 
s not impor- 


yped his bellows 
‘k snort of irri- 


eed not be so 
, for my part, 
tcravemoney. 
people do!” 
it in the vault 
his legs, re- 
m,and groaned 
rt. 
true,” he mur- 
Unluckily for 
That is where 
as the scorpion 


they spoke, 
the deserted 
me a sinewy, 
ing youngster 
elveteen, with 
ig at his heels. 
dabos, exceed- 
> awake, and 
2athless from 
cross the diam- 
igues-Mortes. 
ling, he drew 
ree and 
down on the 
tween the two 
. The brindle 
. alongside his 
nvil, - 

ue, gentlemen,” said Jackdabos. ‘‘ Your con- 
is in the highest degree interesting.” 

workman nor sleeper so much as looked at him. 
vs puffed again, the ashes flew, the iron turned 
, the ass lowered her long ears and meditated, 


ror not,” said Barjavel’s voice, out of an appar- 
ot, “go on, my dear Puig. Tell me your entire 
= What was it you wish to unearth? Let us 
igs? c 

10S sat up, very attentive. 

th?” he repeated. “Ah, ah! Let us hear. 
‘ecount. Something to unearth?”’ 

sat-green eyes turned a baleful stare on the 


‘my concern, Jackdaw,” he declared in a jealous 
n not the clever chap of our party. I can’t play 
tic like you, or the poet like our fat friend. But 
talk it’s clear and to the point. Further, you are 
ly man who can discover and unearth anything. 
that. And yet again, I know what I’m looking 


08, With a quirk of the lips and a sidelong sparkle 
€, agreed. Cross-legged, alert, his round black 
to the sunshine, he resembled more than ever 
jan scribe; and, like that gentleman, he waited 
, With no hard feeling, for a hard word. He was 
e twenties, Puig well over thirty; toward all 
was inclined to be respectful; and then he liked 
igh nothing really bound the two men in friend- 


common interest except that each had borne 
seen fighting. 


- 


“T’m ignorant, I know little,” sneered Puig, drawing out 
his red-hot iron and hammering it to the form of a tiny 
half-oval round the anvil point; “but that little I can 
make clear. Iron-working renders a man exact. Hold up, 
thou brute of atrocious habit!” 

He caught the little ass by a hind fetlock and tried the 
glowing iron upon her hoof, amid curling smoke and the 
bitter smell of burnt horn. Then, poking shoe among coals 
again, he laid down the law with his tongs. 

“Attend!” said he, frowning. ‘‘Here is my story: One 
day, when I wore thered bags in Algiers, behold, of aSunday 
afternoon I was walking a street below the Kasbah, with 
nothing on my mind. There was no noise in the crowd, all 
sunny and tranquil as here, when by chance I turned, and 
lo, there wandered past me a sort of Frenchman dressed as 
an Arab, in long sea-green gown, with blood bursting out 
all over his back. I helped him home to a frightful cavern 
of aroom; and there he died, being stabbed right under the 
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left shoulder blade. Bon soir! He died badly... It was not 
at all diverting. I never knew his name, or why, or how.” 

Puig remembered his bellows and fell to blowing again. 

“Attend!” he at last continued. “‘This dying man was 
grateful, though hespoke very poorly, and his eyeballs were 
coated with blue like an old dog’s. He told me how a great 
gold plate, a chiseled platter of gold, lies buried in the 
garden of a Monsieur— Monsieur Goiffon. Now this gar- 
den lies somewhere on the Riviera.” 

The somnolent voice of Barjavel sounded from his hat. 

“A plate of gold? That is trivial, unlikely and vulgar.” 

Puig sat erect, as though stung. His freckled face grew 
all of a knot with rage; his tight silken mustache bristled. 

“Vulgar?” he cried. “Wait! It was a work beyond 
price, done by a fellow What’s his name again? Ah, 
bah, tell me! The fellow’s name sounds like something to 
eat. Tell me now.” 

Both his hearers told him at once gladly, chiming in with 
alternate satire: 

““Langouste a l Américaine.”’ 

“‘Sausages of Coron the Elder.” 

“ Herevisses.”’ 

“Cufs durs.” 

“Degustation of oysters.” 

Puig met this impudence with a lofty and forcible calm. 
He began punching nail holes in the little red-hot shoe. 
When his hammer had rung many strokes, and he had been 
sufficiently implored, he bethought himself and said: 

“No. It was Italian. And nothing to eat, after all. 
What the devil’s that name? Come! How do you call 
matches in Italian—wax vestas? You don’t know.” 

““Cerini,” said Jackdabos. 


Puig punched another hole before the shoe became 
covered again with the gray scales of cooling. 

“You have it,” he declared, nodding. ‘‘That’s the name, 
or next door. Cellini.” 

The giant sleeping in the vault rose all of a piece, sat up, 
and whacked both feet on the stone floor. 

“Cellini?” he bellowed, catching his hat as it fell. 
“Benvenuto Cellini? Why under the stars couldn’t you 
say so before? Pig of good fortune! This becomes a prac- 
tical matter.” 

Barjavel, roused from his noonday dream, had the 
majesty of a lion, but a careless, unkempt, rather merry 
lion with black hair. His mane and beard, darker than 
jet, covered with tousled wilderness all his great face 
except a pair of ruddy cheekbones, an Olympian forehead, 
jovial red lips, and big, sleepy gray eyes beginning to glow. 
When he yawned, as now, his teeth flashed carnivorous. 
Of commanding size and presence, but clothed in rusty, 
crumpled black serge, he 
stretched like an Assyrian 
king recovering from a 
spree. Yet no debauch- 
ery hovered about the 
man; his eyes were as 
clear as achampion’s, and 
his huge frame had noth- 
ing to do with corpulence. 

“Benvenuto Cellini?” 
he sang again. ‘Go on. 
You begin to talk sense.” 

Puig looked shifty and 
doubtful. 

“What’s Cellini any- 
way?’’ he said. ‘‘Some- 
thing good? Something 
fashionable? Money in 
him? Is Cellini fashion- 
able, or has he been a long 
time dead?” 

Barjavel frowned 
mightily. 

“Don’t have a petty 
mind, Puigo,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘Good? Some- 
thing good? No, the best. 
Cellini, king of liars, 
emperor of goldsmiths, 
god of all splendid line- 
workers. Cellini, le bien- 
venu 


“Welcome he mounts, as 

welcome down he came 

Into the flower of this 
good Tuscan land. 


The dirty oldson of agun! 
If you have stumbled on 
the track of anything he 
made, allow me to accom- 
pany you!”’ 

Jackdabos cracked his 
fists together. 

“Omen! An omen!” 
he cried, and made his 
two friends stare at him. 
“Cellini? Hold hard. 
That was the very thing I couldn’t remember. Just now 
on the ramparts I met a girl, and her face was like Cellini’s 
Ganymede, that restoration of a statue.” 

“Oho,” said Puig unctuously. ‘‘ You metagirl,did you?”’ 

He gave Barjavel a wink. The young man flushed 
indignantly and remained silent. For a time the flow of 
their talk was broken. A long, covered cart, drawn by two 
plump Camargue roans, rattled across the cobbles of the 
Place and halted before the Café of the Universe, where the 
driver, a gypsy-looking fellow, descended briskly to get a 
drink. A few children—solemn, brown-eyed creatures, 
loitering—came and paused near the forge fire to watch the 
shoeing of the ass. When they had passed on, disappointed 
at finding Puig’s work so slack, and when the driver, wip- 
ing his lips, had remounted his cart and driven rumbling 
away, Barjavel resumed the discussion. 

“My dear Jackdaw,”’ said he with a gleam of paternal 
benevolence in his eyes, ‘‘pardon me. I have no doubt the 
young lady——_”’ He paused, and repeated the noun with 
emphasis—‘“‘the young lady was of a rare and beautiful 
design. But now continue, my Puig, my brave donkey 
farrier. Where is this Cellini plate of yours to be seen? 
Do you know where Monsieur Goiffon’s garden is? I 
might be of help a 

Puig plainly felt himself to be rebuked. 

“‘Goiffon’s garden,” he replied without looking up, “‘is 
somewhere past Monte Carlo, and again, somewhere 
beyond a place called Roches Rouges.” 

“Oh,” said Barjavel, ‘I know then. It’s in Italy.” 

Puig burst out swearing and spat on his hammer head. 

“What rotten luck!”’ he growled. ‘“‘Italy! By the four 
corners of hell, what luck I always break my nose against! 
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No use now. We couldn’t get a treasure like that out of 
Italy, across the frontier. Good-by, gold plate! I shall 
stay poor all my life.” 

He dropped the shoe hissing into the water bucket, fished 
it out, and with great energy nailed it home on the ass’ 
hoof; then, after tweaking the points off the nails, he took 
a long rasp and finished his job neatly, so that the hoof 
shone a smooth clay-blue, studded and rimmed as with 
silver. Then, and not till then, Barjavel spoke, combing 
his wild beard with sturdy fingers. 

“How wrong,” he meditated—‘‘how wrong you are to 
despise reading, which is the antidote to despair, the med- 
icine of hope. For example: Between 1894 and 1907 a 
certain man—one single man—took from Italy no less 
than the Chigi Botticelli and the bronze Bindo d’Antonio 
Altoviti. Come, Puig, you did not know that?” He 
turned his quizzical gray eyes toward the farrier and 
smiled. ‘‘No? Then see. Reading is not only pleasant, 
but of great profit. We learn, boys, we learn, and the past 
informs the future. What one man has done three men 
like us ean do, and more.”’ 

Puig folded his fists in the lap of his leather apron and 
stared. 

‘‘What do you mean?” he demanded skeptically. 

“‘T mean,” replied the lazy giant, brushing his hat—“I 
mean what I said before: it’s a practical matter. The thing 
can be pulled off. Let’s have a run for your plate.” 

Jackdabos jumped up like a frog. 

“Hurray!” he cried. ‘‘Come on!” 

The smith rose awkwardly, stretched, remoyed his 
apron, rolled up his tools inside it, flung the water from his 
bucket, and with the grim look of a man in a hurry seemed 
ready to break camp and start at once on their enterprise. 

“Wait, though!” He struck his freckled forehead with 
impatience. ‘‘Here stands this beastly white ass to be 
ealled for. I must wait till the owner comes.” 

He glanced angrily roundabout, then toward the Porte 
de la Gardette. His face brightened. 

“Ah!” he snorted with a gesture of relief. “‘Pat on the 


hour! Here she comes now.” 
1004 
““’ WONDER!” jeered Puig. ‘‘See! A woman arrives 
on time.”’ 


From the stone stairway by the guardian’s mysterious 
little cavern house two persons were, as a matter of fact, 


\ , 7 E—SPEAKING governmentally 
and in a Mexican sense—are the 
haloed—by ourselves—hope-pinners 
of the Western World. Thrice we have pinned 
fresh and fragrant Mexican hopes on fresh, even if 
not noticeably fragrant, Mexican patriots; and 
twice we have observed those hopes dashed to the 
ground. The third set, pinned to the breast and 
braided into the whiskers of Don Venustiano Car- 
ranza, is held by Washington to remain intact— 
so held by Washington, where hope-holding and 
hope-pinning are the two best things they do. 

The patriotic Madero, as alleged, was the first 
hope-bearer for us; and the patriot Villa, as 
affirmed by General Scott, was the second. They 
killed Madero and Villa killed a lot of us, the cir- 
cumstances in each instance being sufficient to 
destroy our hopes. Then, as a third resort, we 
selected Carranza as the instrument to restore 
peace to our neighbor; and as I write Don Venus- 
tiano is engaged in that laudable enterprise. 

At the present time, and for twenty days past, 
our Government has been engaged ina delicateand 
complicated diplomatic interchange with the 
Carranza government concerning the use of a rail- 
road for the transportation of supplies to the 
American troops in Mexico in search of our former 
protégé, Pancho Villa. This railroad begins at 
Juarez, which is just across the Rio Grande from 
El Paso, Texas, and spasmodically penetrates 
Mexico. Itis the mere ghost of a railroad, because 
it has been the sport of revolutionists, federals, 
conventionists, and various other factions that for 
five years have been engaged in the bloody pas- 
time of murder and destruction. It is a rusty and 
woebegone railroad. Its rolling stock is mostly 
destroyed. Its few remaining engines are falling 
apart. Its bridges and culverts have been burned 
and blown up time and again. Not a tie has been 
replaced in five years nor a pound of new rail laid. 

However, it is the best there is; and it seemed a 
military necessity, to the American soldiers down 
in Mexico, needful of food for themselves and food 


arriving—a straight young man in very worldly tramping 
costume, belted and knickerbockered, and by his side a 
girl in blue-gray homespun who carried a rattan stick. 

“You mean,” said Barjavel, rising, ‘‘a lady. That is 
nothing wonderful. A lady values her word. There are 
many words, but few ladies. Am I not right, Jackdaw?” 

The Jackdaw gaped, overcome with surprise and embar- 
rassment. As the two strangers came near, he bowed, and 
was rewarded with a friendly though timid glance from 
that pair of sea-blue eyes which he had praised. The 
belted hero—a blond youth, plainly the girl’s brother— 
gave him an ice-cold stare, before demanding: 

“Well? Got the animal shod, have you?”’ 

Puig removed his villainous cap, answered in a flow of 
polite words, and stooping, lifted the hoofs of the ass one 
by one. 

“You see? We have done a serious piece of work. I 
hope the lady is content?” 

“AHumph!”’ said her brother, purse in hand. 
your money.” 

An umpire, had one stood by, might have decided that 
the shoer of the ass was more courteous than the owners. 
Perhaps the girl had some such thought, for she smiled at 
Puig, and stooping beside him carefully inspected the little 
iron rims. 

“Thank you, monsieur. They are beautifully put on.” 

Puig, appeased by the word ‘‘monsieur,”’ grinned like a 
lynx. It was to the girl that he bowed, even while her 
brother dropped a silver coin into his blackened paw, 
saying: 

“Come, Ruth, we must be off.” 

She turned obediently, but not before the great Barjavel 
could pay her a compliment. 

“‘Mademoiselle’’—he had the best manners of them all, 
careless good manners; for both words and gesture came 
direct from the heart—‘‘you make my friend’s work a 
pleasure. It is not child’s play to shape and fit such tiny 
shoes. You have seen this, mademoiselle, and therefore 
you give him the best praise—praise from.one who looks, 
and sees, and understands.” 

Barjavel beamed down at her like a loving but highly 
critical father. Puig stood bobbing with delight. ‘As for 
the poor Jackdaw, he had withdrawn a pace within the 
vaulted arch, and studied their byplay sadly, alone, aloof. 

“Come along, Ruth,’ repeated the girl’s brother 
sharply as he unhitched the headrope of the scarlet bridle 


“Here’s 
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from the ring and led their donkey clattering out 
cobblestones. “Much obliged to you all, of coy 

This time, however, his sister proved not quite 
Holding her ground, she prolonged the talk for 
sake. 

“Our poor beast will be grateful,” she said. « 
a long way from beyond Montpellier, and have; 
go. Many thanks for your careful repairs,” 
a nod and a smile, which suddenly included J; 
toward whom, lifting her rattan with a quick, un 
grace, she added: ‘I shan’t forget the = 
Pharaoh, who made my stick do me reverence.’ 

Then, as though frightened, she was away. Be 
and her brother the white ass ambled across the p 
slow and submissive, with a rope of tail swinging 
to the clink of the new shoes. The girl’s hair 
in the sunlight as she went talking and laughi 
brother shook his head and blurted out reproof: 

“T’ve told you time and time again! You 
go chumming with such people. They can’t w 
it ee eee 

“Why, Ralph,” she rejoined, “what else did 
to see but ——” 

Her voice died away in the distance. The helt 
turning a handsome, angry, Antinous profile, sc 
over the donkey’s ears; and so, arguing in pa 
brother and sister led their slow-footed beast r 
corner and disappeared. 

After they had gone the farrier and his ty 
remained, still watching the corner. Puig was 
to speak. He provoked the Jackdaw with a jeeri 
and a chuckle. 

“Did a little magic for her, did you? Ck 
What kind?” 

Jackdabos turned red as leather. 

“Say one word more like that ——” he began, 
ing with wrath. 

Barjavel laid his broad hand on the boy’s shot 
by chance. 

‘‘Well,” he sighed in deep soliloquy, gazing at # 
“well, we really lost something, you know, when 
the light of her eyes away. Ah me, the world! 
he cried, catching each man by an arm, “let’s ni 
Come, leave our tools with Daddy.” 

And laughing, he pushed them away from the 

(Continued on Page 45) 


for their horses, and gasoline for the 
and trucks and aéroplanes and mote 
mostly that—to press it into servic 
plement the wagon and motor-truck train 
from the border. i 
We had previously agreed with Don Ve 
after suitable diplomatic interchanges, t 
should be strict reciprocity over “our 
Villa—that is, the Don held that it w 
sacrifice of the dignity and national inte 
some other features, of the Mexican | 
grant permission to American soldiers 
Mexico on such an errand unless Mexica 
were to have equal rights in the way of 
the United States. Of course Villa and his 
soldiers were not diplomatic about their 
at Columbus, New Mexico, where th 
American soldiers and American civiliai 
just entered. Still, we held it but jus 
Venustiano to agree; and we agreed. — 
That accomplished, and a few other ¢ 
such as getting troops which had been | 
on the border preparing for just such an e 
finally prepared, we started in, dashing 
ously and gallantly in pursuit of Villa sol 
six days after Villa had dashed into Col 
pursuit of us. Diplomatically the thing 
fect. The pourparlers were in form. The 
was agreed on. The interchanges had b 
in excellent terms, and Villa had a |) 
toward his hiding places. Also, Don Ver 
tender sensibilities had not been outrag 
if Columbus, New Mexico, had been. 
General Pershing and his columns adv 
line of communication was established. 
exhibition of the most intense activity 1! 
Department at Washington a ee 
trucks were secured. To be sure, the 

these trucks came without any acco! 
bodies; but activity had been display 
though the trucks were useless for a ie 
period after they first arrived. Eig, 
them—aéroplanes—eight— were 


lined u 
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_ We took our wireless along, and many other 
ut not much food. The problem of supplies 
own on the troops and Pershing began to shout 
ilroad. The motor trucks were slow. His needs 


on diplomatically of Don Venustiano whether 
—please—use his railroad; or, rather, the rail- 
isn’t his but isin Mexico. Whether the Don de- 
as a reciprocal agreement, that he should have 
the Southern Pacific, or the El Paso and South- 
or the Texas Pacific, or the Pennsylvania, or the 
‘+k, New Haven and 
time alone will tell. 
ent he demurred. The 
it railroad to get sup- 
merican soldiers who 
itively chasing a mur- 
his gang of associate 
3, though no person 
r it for anything else, 
9 Don Venustiano to 
on national dignity, 
es and sensitiveness, 
iggested a few diplo- 
archanges. 
occurred. We diplo- 
interchanged for ten 
more, with Pershing 
over the wireless for 
and finally, with punc- 
sard for the finer feel- 
» Don and the Mexican 
ve secured qualified 
n to use the railroad 
nmercial’’ way—that 
re given permission to 
ht over it, paying the 
s that prevail, as any 
istomer might ship 
. charge of Mexicans, 
ruard or safe conduct, 
our chances of its get- 
e. Also, if any of the 
dutiable the duty was 
d. Also, the supplies 
onsigned to merchants 
rants. Also, a lot of 
strictions—the whole 
ig to permission to do 
Carranza really has a 
ent, any person has 
iberty to do, provided 
1to take the precarious 
of using the railroad 
that prostrate coun- 
he stillmore precarious 
of getting his freight 
Mexican looters. 


itly Courtesies 


q were two engines in 
quipment that might 
hold together on such 
was required. One of 
o happened, was taken 
General Gavira, in 
1 at Juarez while the 
ic interchanges were in 
for military use, thus 
the ardent desire on 
of the Carranzistas to 
landcoéperate. Wash- 
as pleased. It was announced that a “fair” trial 
> made before pressing Carranza for any further 
ms; and it is reported on April first that some sup- 
it, red-taped in all Carranza ways, is to be offered 
y, and with due regard for the sensibilities of 
t. Whereupon we shall see what we shall see. The 
Columbus, as may be remembered, was on the 
of March ninth. On March thirteenth we con- 
ur diplomatic interchanges with Don Venustiano 
ed his permission to chase after Villa. On March 
st we had progressed to the agreeable diplomatic 
laving the aforesaid permission to use the railroad 
nmercial” way. 
ttle account of our scrupulous diplomatic distinc- 
vh Carranza is set down here for the historical 
t may have on what follows in Mexico. We may 
the railroad, or we may not, four weeks from now. 
have Villa, dead or alive, by that time, or we may 
de from the fundamentals of the future, which are 
nough to be seen, prophecy about future Mexican- 
a details isthe zero of mentaleffort. Anything may 
and in due course everything will. 
bject of this recital is to set forth the character 
‘acteristics, the station and the status, of Don 
no Carranza, on whom, as I write, our official 


hopes are pinned. Any way this Mexican business comes 
out of the hopper, the American people are sure to have 
certain dealings with it because of, despite and concerning 
the Don. 

The Donis the figurehead of the government this country 
has assented to as the de facto ruling power. He is the 
First Chief of the administration we have given the sup- 
port of our official recognition; and until he is thrown into 
the discard by some of the second chiefs, or a combination 
of them, he is the man to whom this country is looking, not 
only for codperation in the Villa chase but for subsequent 


publication, but incidents gravely described by honest, 
respectable American citizens who themselves have seen 
what they have related. The records are full of them. The 
reports in the various Departments in Washington reek 
with them. Murder, rapine, outrage, looting, pillage, 
arson and destruction of property are greater and more 
atrocious than ever before occurred in such a space of 
land in the history of this continent. It is as unparalleled 
as it is brutal. In five years Mexico has come to be a 
territory where no life is safe, where no property right is 
sacred, where murder is a pastime. 

Moreover, as I have shown 
in a previous article, the coun- 
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earnest and sincere efforts to make stable the government 
we recognized, and put an end to the atrocious conditions 
now prevailing in Mexico. 

Two hundred thousand Mexicans have been killed in 
battle or after being made prisoners, or died from wounds 
since the Madero revolution began, in 1910. The best 
figures available show that some two hundred and seventy 
Americans have been murdered in that time by Mexicans. 
No man can do more than guess at the number of Mexicans 
slaughtered officially —‘‘executed”’ is the term. Thou- 
sands of them have been shot by Villa, by Carranza, by the 
other chieftains. Moreover, Mexican women and children 
have been killed by the thousand. The stories—true and 
conservative—that are told of the outrages by these so- 
called patriots on their own people, to say nothing of for- 
eigners, are incredible. The entire country of Mexico has 
been brutalized. There have been robbery, arson, loot, 
wanton destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, both foreign-owned and owned by Mexicans. The 
place is rapidly becoming a wilderness, overrun by maraud- 
ing bloodthirsty bands. 

Since I have been on the Mexican border, and in such 
trips as I have made into Mexico, I have heard the most 
frightful stories of atrocities of all kinds; and these stories 
are true. They are not fakes for sensational newspaper 


try is bankrupt. It has no 
financial resources nor any real 
finance. Productive industry 
has stopped. Agriculture, save 
in small and isolated places, is 
abandoned. Typhus is epidemic 
in sections. The people are 
hungry. Mexico, as a func- 
tioning nation, has practically 
ceased to exist. It is merely a 
geographical division overrun 
with bandits, some of them 
called soldiers and some of 
them robbers. 


Bloody Chaos 


HIS was the situation that 

existed when the American 
Government recognized Car- 
ranza, holding him to bethe man 
on whom we should depend for 
the establishment of order out of 
this bloody chaos; and it is the 
situation that exists now. Car- 
ranza, so far as we have been 
able to say so, has been the 
First Chief, the head of the de 
facto government. And in the 
five months that have elapsed 
since we established him by our 
recognition Mexican conditions 
have grown worse rather than 
better; and to-day—April 
first—with American soldiers 
in Mexico, and areport in circu- 
lation that they have engaged 
the Villistas and wounded 
Villa, we are about to venture 
timidly and in an experimental 
way to use a railroad for the 
transport of supplies for those 
troops, who are in pursuit of a 
bandit who invaded American 
territory and killed seventeen 
Americans, not mentioning 
former killings of Americans in 
Mexico. 

The capture of Villa—if Villa 
is captured—will settle nothing, 
so far as the United States is 
concerned. Nor will our con- 
tinued diplomatic deference to 
Carranza settle anything or 
bring Mexican conditions to a 
rational basis. The truth of it 
isthat Carranza, no matter how 
the United States dickers with 
him or defers to him or looks 
to him, has no more chance of 
establishing a stable government in Mexico than Villa has, 
or Zapata, or any other bandit chief, unless Carranza is 
upheld by the actual physical demonstration of support 
by this country and helped to police and compose Mexico. 

Roughly, as computed by Mexicans, Carranza has some 
seventy-five thousand soldiers. The uninformed American 
idea is that, as he controls the army, he thus controls the 
situation, with the exception of the bandit bands who are 
fighting him. Certainly if Carranza had his army in one 
place, and his opponents directly facing that army, he 
might be able to do something decisively. The fact is that 
Carranza is no more supreme in Mexico in a military 
way than any of half a dozen other chieftains. The whole 
country is in a foment of revolt against him. Villa and 
Zapata are not the only leaders who are against him. 
Almost every state has its own revolutionaries. Uprisings 
against him are constant. Therefore, he is forced to divide 
his army into sections, and seek to keep these sections of 
the country in a semblance of order. He may subdue a 
west-coast state, but while he is subduing that an east- 
coast state rises. He may hold things in check in the 
north, but it will be at the expense of peace in the south. 

Mexico City is quiet enough, so reports go; but Mexico 
City will yell Viva! for anybody, provided Mexico City 
and those in power are allowed to work out their own 
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designs. That typifies another of the difficulties of Car- 
ranza, for he has no real control of his subordinates. These 
men are running their own districts as they see fit. They 
are supreme. If Carranza sends an order they obey it or 
do not obey it, as suits their purposes. They are out for 
the loot—these local chieftains; and when they get it in 
sufficient quantity they intend to move over to the United 
States and settle down. There is eloquent testimony to 
this feature of the patriotism of former Mexican authori- 
ties in El Paso, in San Antonio, in most of the border 
towns, in Los Angeles, and in many of the big hotels in 
New York. 

Mexico isn’t governed by Carranza and his Cabinet and 
his generals. Mexico is governed by a gang who laugh at 
the orders originating in the de facto government, and do 
as they please. Moreover, Carranza himself is no more 
the real head of the government than a man in Indiana. 
The real heads of the government are Obregon and Gon- 
zales and Cabrera, and even these men are flouted by their 
subordinates.. Obregon’s safe conduct is good only so far 
as the subordinates choose to honor it. Obregon’s orders 
are obeyed when it is to the self-interest of the man to 
whom the orders are given to obey them. 

Don Venustiano comes from the State of Coahuila, 
where he was one of a land-owning family. He entered the 
Madero revolution; and since that time has had a series 
of adventures and experiences, ranging from an election to 
the Mexican Congress, a forced sojourn in a lighthouse at 
Vera Cruz, a defiance of Huerta, a split with Villa, and 
various battles and political mishaps, until we gave him 
the greatest strength he ever had by recognizing him as 
in control of some sort of government, in October, 1915. 

He is a slow-moving, slow-thinking, grandiose, pompous, 
hair-splitting, phrase-making, obstinate Mexican of the 
Spanish type, full of resounding phrases of the dignity of 
his country and of himself. He prates of the honor of the 
fatherland and uses all the Mexican bombast in speaking 
of his troops and his compatriots. He has taken to him- 
self, as a true description of his magnificences, all the 
flattery with which crafty subordinates have fed him. 

The original plan of the fomenters of the revolution 
against Huerta, when Carranza and Villa and others were 
joined in the enterprise of re-freeing Mexico from the 
tyrant, was to send Villa ahead to do the rough work, and 
follow up with Carranza, who could be presented to the 
world as the ‘‘clean’”’ man, entitled to become the head of 
the nation. This accomplished, the men who were behind 
the movement, knowing they could control Carranza, saw 
unlimited possibilities. The plan bogged down. It didn’t 
work. Villa grew ambitious to be more than a bandit and 
split with the Carranzistas. Now the situation, so far as 
Villa and Carranza were concerned, was exactly similar. 
They were both flattered and both took the flattery 
seriously. We flattered Villa until he came to think him- 
self the Napoleon of Mexico, and the Mexican schemers 
flattered Carranza until he thought himself another Diaz. 


The Napoleons of Mexico 


ARRANZA to-day is of the opinion that he is a great 

statesman; and Villa, unless he has changed his mind 
since coming in contact with American soldiers, thinks 
he can whip the United States. Villa isn’t the only man in 
Mexico with an exaggerated ego. It is a national failing, 
and Carranza has it in acute form. 

The credulity of the Mexican peons has long been a sub- 
ject of joke on the border. Their ignorance of anything 
outside their own limited environment is astonishing. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt that the Mexican generals, 
and others who are daily inciting the peons to stand against 
the gringos—to say nothing of the agitators, of whom there 
are many, together with the influence of the newspapers 
and the ballads hawked about—have caused the bulk of 
the Mexicans to think that, if they keep on fighting until 
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their chance comes to invade the United States, they will 
get back Arizona, Texas, New Mexico and California, with 
allimprovements thereon. All that is necessary is for them 
to do as their generals tell them to and they will come into 
this highly cultivated and prosperous territory. 

Carranza has too many brains to think this. Probably 
he belieyes—in a measure at least—the bombastic procla- 
mations he issues, which get to this side’of the line in'the 
Mexican papers, wheré he points out that his diplomatic 
dealings with our Goyernment invariably result in great 
advantage for the Mexicans, and highly glorify him as a 
master negotiator. 

This, combined with his Spanish inheritance of lack of 
frankness, petty craft and insincerity, together with his 
exaggerated idea of his own importance and power, is what 
makes him so difficult to deal with. Like most other 
Mexicans, the only thing for which he has any respect is 
force. 

Though we take Carranza seriously, and negotiate with 
him as if he were a factor in Mexico, his cabinet and 
generals do about as they please; and there are a dozen 
uprisings against him. He promised great reforms, and in 
the five months he has had the benefit of recognition by 
the United States not one reform has been forthcoming. 
To be sure, he has put out various decrees, to say nothing 
of a tremendous volume of fiat money, now worth less 
than two cents on a fifty-cent silver peso. Constructively, 
however, he has done nothing save seek, by every means 
possible, to get sufficient real money to keep his generals 
from deserting him. 

His legislative scheme is to impress his contemplated 
reforms by decree, instead of proceeding to the election of 
a Congress, hoping to be able to give those decrees the 
color of constitutionality sometime in the future. He is 
well aware of the precarious position in which he is placed, 
and has attempted to adopt the old Diaz plan of playing off 
his leading men against one another in order to prevent 
their combination against him. He has tried to weaken 
Obregon by making him Secretary of War, thus depriving 
him of the direct handling of troops and the consequent 
control of them. Also, he has endeavored to set Gonzales 
against Obregon, in the hope that the enmity of the two 
men may react in his favor and make one or the other 
loyal to him. 

There is definite information in Washington, and else- 
where, of a plot between Obregon and Cabrera to over- 
throw Carranza. It is quite likely that this plot would have 
been on the way to accomplish Carranza’s downfall if it 
had not been for the raid of Villa on Columbus. That 
delayed the execution of the plot and united Obregon, 
Cabrera and Gonzales for the moment. Cabrera is the 
present Minister of Finance—that is, he was Minister of 
Finance on April first. He has had several quarrels with 
Carranza and has no loyalty for him. 

Obregon would be the most acceptable of these as a 
substitute for Carranza, for, though he is not a remarkably 
strong man, he has certain powers and has forced a respect 
for himself. Indeed, he is the strongest man in the Car- 
ranza government and the man most likely to depose 
Carranza when the time comes. | 

It is not expected, by those who have studied Mexican 
affairs and know them, that Carranza will last much longer 
than June. He has called a convention for June; and the 
general expectation is that when the generals get together 
their individual or concerted ambitions will force Carranza 
out and probably put Obregon at the head of the govern- 
ment. It is also probable that a certain proportion of the 


forces of Carranza will remain with him, or some of his 
generals—not because of any affection for Carranza, but 
because of hatred of Obregon and others. Thus there 
would be an added revolution and the turmoil would con- 
tinue indefinitely. Still, the June convention may not be 
held. Carranza is in no hurry. He called a convention 
once before and postponed it. 


‘block the United States and delay us, and h 


Carranza knows his time is coming. |The CO 
incident gave him a breathing spell, for it dela) 
execution of the Obregon-Cabrera plot; and it { 
sort of anti-American loyalty from the plotters, 
course of these men will be in the future undoub 


it has been-up.to date—a systematic craft 


every possible way. They do not want 
intervention would ruin them all and spi 
Carranza has no strength with the Me 
is held where he is by the tolerance of 
and Gonzales; and mostly by the fact 
States has recognized him as the de facto’ 
popular objections to him among Mexiea 
patriotism, and among the Mexicans 
who have been so hard hit by the deca 
try, may be summed up thus: 
He has failed to negotiate a foreign | 
avenues of outside assistance, especi 
States, though we have recognized him 
has financially ruined the country, w 
He has not preserved military discip] 
control over his generals and troops. 
He is personally unpopular—not 
Mexicans say—and has made no attem 
people to him. aa ee 
He has failed to initiate any reforms in 
everything is open to reform, not only he wa 
nized by the United States as heading the de facto 
ment, but during the two years before that in sec 
the country where he was in control. His reform: 
conversational. 


Mexican Propaganda Against Carrar 


H® HAS alienated the great employers of labor, t 
ing and other similar industries, and the agri: 
interests; and has thus caused vast distress by the 
ing of many thousands of Mexicans out of work, 0 
the shutting down of these employing agencies. 
He has made no effort to establish a governme 
has endeavored to govern by decree, arbitrarily. 
He has not been able to suppress the numerot 
activities; or to curb the bandits; or to stop the law) 
Every section of the country isin aferment. 
The First Chief likes the job he has, and like; 
féted and proclaimed. He has his supporters organ: 
quets, so he can attend them and make speeches t 
his devotion to the fatherland, of glorious history, 
the great and heroic Aztec ancestry of the Mexic: 
rattle his sword and clink his spurs and his medals 
The inside menaces for the First Chief are nu 
enough and threatening enough; but they are : 
Carranza has few friends—loyal and sincere frier 
supporters—among Mexicans who are still in the ¢ 
And naturally he hasn’t many friends among th 
sands of expatriated Mexicans who are waiting 
cities on and near the border—in El Paso, in Los / 
in San Antonio, in San Diego—to say nothing 0 
who are in New York and Washington, and elsew 
the North. There is an active propaganda int th 35 
against Carranza. These Mexicans are the highe 
Mexicans there are, men of education, who were 
fied with the old régime, or with some of the earlie1 
of the revolution. at 
Each of the leaders among these men has his an 
and each his plan. Each represents a faction; b 
have one common ground—they all are agreed that 
can never return to peace and prosperity under t 
ernment of Carranza. They see only one soluti 
that is the elimination of Carranza. It is possi 
Obregon would command a considerable suppo! 
these factions; but that, too, is of the future. 
(Conctuded on Page 81) 


Entering Mexico City in Triumph, General Carranza is Presented With the Keys of the City 
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LRE the Venables of Wastewater, and there 
omething about our family that is strange 
1 that is wrong. If I had ever been away 
‘other family—but I never have!—or if guests 
-but they never do!—perhaps I should under- 
+ the strangeness and the wrongness. I think 
ws, | think Tante knows. Tante is old, gray- 
wise; but she is always silent. Grandmother 
—and everything, of course. 
es, at night, when we are sitting by the fire and 
horrible silences falls, when Tante knits and 
the wind howls high up in the chimney—some- 
I know that grandmother’s eyes are glittering 
1] think that if I could only face her, could only 
dly: “What is the matter with all of us, grand- 


could, perhaps she would tell me! But I never 
|, and now I begin to think that I never shall 
m I was ten I said to myself that I would wait 
3 twelve; and when I was twelve years old I 
ie older. I am fourteen now, and I know I never 
—I know I never shall do it—I know I never 


x of grandmother, I often scream out that way 
by myself. But I never scream in her room— 
wre; not since the night she burned Alice. Alice 
ll. I had had her ever since I was ten. She was 
soft and big, and she always slept with me. 
tht I bit Tante’s hand, and tore the lace tidy 
{mother’s chair, and pulled the gathers from her 
But she went right on smiling. Tante put me to 
hey sent to the city for another doll, a doll in a 
her I drowned in the Brides’ Pool. 
ebody must have written to Philip that I was ill, 
\e home—one evening when I had gone to bed 
was reading her endless books of murder trials 
ated cases to grandmother. Philip came straight 
put Fuzzy into my arms. She was a thin, little, 
kitten then, but she has since grown to be a big 
uddled down in my arms and purred, and I told 
®; and we both cried. 
Philip’s crutch clicking along the hall to grand- 
oom, but what he said to her I don’t know. She 
een Fuzzy or asked to see her. Tante and Portu- 
la, who cooks for us, and old Martin, who takes 
: place, and Maria’s two brothers, who milk the 
» all promised me to protect Fuzzy. 
low that it would hurt Fuzzy to be burned—far, 
han Alice. And sometimes I wake in the night 
' that we are all there, silent, about grand- 
Te, and that little innocent Fuzzy comes trotting 
r. Then I imagine grandmother beginning to 


a « 


ater Hall, I think, is the most desolate house a 
saw. It is not so bad in winter, when the rains 
tus In sheets, because one knows that it is rain- 
vhere and gloomy everywhere. But in summer, 
‘ide talks and gurgles along the beach and flings 
sand pebbles about; and when a hot wind sings 
3in the garden; and when the sinking sun shines 
cross the water and turns all our windows to 
It seems to me a sad place to live. 

ul, with sixteen tall, dark windows, faces the 
8s a stretch of garden and beach. Six windows 
its, Six on the middle floor, and two on each 
e big door. None of these front rooms is used. 


By Kethlleem Norris 
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The shades are down, but the shutters are open, so that one 
sees the glitter of dark and dusty glass. I hate the windows 
outside and the rooms to which they belong inside—dread- 
ful rooms full of strange gloom and stranger lights, books 
full of hate and murder, great folded curtains, and swathed 
furniture that sometimes cracks like the firing of pistols in 
the dead of night. 

There are no flowers: in the garden—only trees- and 
bushes. There are willow trees, with bare spaces under- 
neath them where the grass will not grow, and old, old pep- 
per trees. There are shabby, dark, thick cone-shaped trees 
that we call evergreens—firs, perhaps, or spruces. They 
are old and almost black, and their lower branches come so 
close to the ground that the tall dead grass mingles with 
them. Some of these press so close to the house that they 
are darkly reflected in the windows and shadow the rooms 
inside. 

There is pampas grass in the garden, with new white 
plumes showing among the old yellowish plumes, and 
rank rosebushes hooped into great curves higher than my 
head. All the rest-is dead brown grass, with-little pieces 
of cement lying in it here and there, where walks were 
once. 

If you stand facing the house, with your back to the sea, 
you see the bare brown hills, climbing up to the blue sky, 
with fences crossing them here and there, and a long, faint 
sear that is the road running down from the very summit. 
There are no trees on our side of the range, except’ down 
here near the house; but what is on the other side I don’t 
know. Cities, perhaps, with lights and shops, and houses 
all packed together, and the train that brought grand- 
mother here so many years ago, and the hospital where 
Philip is a doctor. 

The road is crossed by little cowpaths, running like nar- 
row shelves over all the hills; the little red and white spots 
that are the cows file back and forth all the day long; and 
in one of the little cafions, about‘halfway up to the ridge, 
is the dairy. Maria’s two brothers live there and she sleeps 
there at night. 

Sometimes in the evenings, when I watch her buttoning 
on her big black coat in the hot, clean kitchen, I wish I 
lived at the dairy too; for there are only three rooms in 
Maria’s house, and it is small and warm. The wind doesn’t 
get into her little cafion, and the smell of the cows is so 
comfortable and sweet! 

Manuel and Anton never speak to me, but they smile; 
and every day at milking time they sing wild, high songs 
to the cows—songs I can hear far below, at the Hall, when 
the wind blows right. 

But I am never allowed to go at night to Maria’s; and in 
the daytime I would not dare, unless someone else came 
too. To get there one must pass the windbreak—a double 
line of great eucalyptus trees marching up the hill—and 
the cemetery; and I am afraid of the cemetery. All the 
Venables lie there—and, of course, Louisette. 

The oldest person in the graveyard is my grandfather, 
General Venable; but there are two older graves than his. 
One is his daughter Isabelle, “‘died in infancy,” and the 
other is his son Robert, four years old. My grandmother 
and grandfather had two other children besides these— 
their oldest son, Thomas, whose grave is nearly fifteen 
years old, and Philip, who is living of course. I never saw 


Thomas, who must have died when I was a tiny baby; 
but I know he lived here with his wife, Mary Cutler 
Venable, who died in the same year. They lived, and 
are dead, I know; but I do not know who I am; nor who 
was Louisette. 

Louisette’s grave lies near theirs, yet nearer the sea, 
with a little live oak curved above it. There is nothing but 
her name on the slab. But Tante has told me something 
of her. Tante knew her when she was a tiny baby, with a 
cockatoo of black hair over her eyes. She always was run- 
ning away, and taking off her little shoes and stockings, 
Tante says. She was in.Paris then. 

“With whom?” I ask. 

“With her mother, Cecily.” 

“You knew her mother, Tante?”’ 

“Well, my child. She was a widow, with this little girl. 
She did what she thought wise. She had never been a 
servant, but she became one for her child. She had never 
known anything but the city, and for her child’s sake she 
went to ie 
oe To ” 

“To slavery, Cecily—to hell. For it was hell!” 
She falls silent and I dare not press her further. 


Tante and I often go in the long afternoons to the ceme- 
tery. I love the silence under the eucalyptus trees in the 
windbreak, and the sweet, dry smell in the air. The tall, 
straight trunks of the trees are very white where the long 
curls of bark have peeled away, and the ground is deep 
with crescent leaves. Looking backward, between the 
trees, and along the little path up which we have come, we 
see our land-locked bay, with white spray breaking high in 
the air at the ocean’s mouth a mile below, and the quick, 
chuckling waves on our own dark sands flinging little peb- 
bles tirelessly about. 

There is not another house in sight in all the bare, brown 
curves of the hills, not another roof except the dark, flat 
roof of Wastewater Hall. 

Sometimes, in the hazy, dreamy quiet of the cemetery, 
Tante and I talk together—of my grandfather, and of 
Thomas, and of Mary. These she knew, and Robert and 
Isabelle. Best of all, she likes to talk of Louisette. 

“You always call her ‘Poor child!’ Tante.” 

““Ah, well, yes; she was a woman of course. 
always a child to me, Cecily.” 

“She was a lady,’ I persist. ‘“‘Twenty-one!”’ 

“She was a woman—poor Louisette! So proud—so 
innocent—so loving!” 

““Would she be thirty-five now, Tante?”’ 

She stares at me. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because—it was the same year that Thomas and Mary 
died, Philip says.” 

““Never mind!” 

Tante falls to musing. The leaves of the eucalpytus click 
and are silent; below us the little waves lip the beach. The 
big windmill near Wastewater Hall creaks and creaks in 
the long, hot afternoon; water splashes from the brimming 
tank. 

“Louisette loved the baby, didn’t she?” I asked one 
day. 

Tante walked away from me—we had both been stand- 
ing—to the old wall. When she came back she said she had 
heard a voice calling; but it was only a gull. I asked her 
again. 

“What baby, my child?” she asked in French; for she 
sometimes speaks only French. 


But 
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“T don’t know,” I had to answer sadly. ‘‘But—but you 
remember the awful night—the night grandmother ——’”’ 

She nodded, watching me. 

“But you were in bed, Cecily.” 

“At first. And then I heard you, and then Philip, and I 
crept out into the hall. She called to you something about 
Louisette’s baby, and Philip said: ‘Hush!’ Don’t you 
remember?” 

No, she did not remember. 

“But this was only a week or two ago, Tante.”’ 

No matter; it was forgotten. Shesat down as if she were 
suddenly tired. 

“Your grandmother was a great beauty and a great 
belle,’”’ she said to me after a while. ‘But cold, Cecily— 
hard! She would not be broken. Break easily, my little 
girl, when your time comes; for come it must. Even as a 
girl she was cruel to her slaves, cruel to her own nearest 
ones. She loved passionately, was married, was widowed 
at twenty-two. She loved again, jealously, madly. She 
loved poor little Robert here,” said Tante, laying her hand 
on the little grave; ‘“‘but she whipped him to death. And 
she stood trial for that, Cecily, before a court room full of 
cold men. She was acquitted—yes, but not by us who 
knew her; then or ever. 

“Poor little Robert! He would be thirty-eight now, and 
his sister Isabelle thirty-four, for she was born only a few 
weeks after Robert died. Ah, well! Time passes, thank 
God! Thomas would be past forty, and Mary too. And 
Philip is thirty-seven. All such beautiful, fair children— 
and Louisette the loveliest of them all, for all she was so 
dark. And they all loved me, Cecily, though I could do 
nothing for them, only—only go to my old age, keeping one 
bargain for the sake of my own!” 

Again she fell silent, and we watched a rabbit move 
cautiously between the graves—nearer and nearer us every 
second, yet he was constantly and timidly glancing back- 
ward, where we were not. ‘“‘Yes—yes—yes!”’ she said 
musingly after a while, beating gently on my hand. “So 
much I saved out of the wreck. A bargain and a promise.”’ 

““Mary was drowned in the Pool, Tante?”’ 

SaVess) 

“And Louisette?”’ 

Wiese 


On the left side of Wastewater Hall, as you face it from 
the shore, a sharp eafion cuts down through the hills. In 
the tangle of low-growing bay and 
manzanita trees that choke it a 
spring rises, and from it a stream 
runs down to form a wide pool just 
above the marsh below. 

At each side the banks, tangled 
with undergrowth, rise steeply. 
The water is as black as a shadowed 

mirror and on its surface a fine dust 
always floats. Under the roots of the 
trees it has eaten away shelving holes, 
where it goes lurking in, nobody knows 
howfar. Howlong might onestruggle 
and choke in that darkness, I wonder, 
if one slipped from the bank, clutching 
in vain at the branches that broke and 
thehoneycombedearththat gaveway? 

There is no visible outlet to the Pool, 
but against the natural dam of stones 


**She Pretends She is Tied to Her Chair, & 
But Sometimes She Waiks in the Night!’’ 
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and earth that holds the waters back there is always a hid- 
eous ‘churning and sucking. Nothing flung into the pool 
ever comes to the surface or floats to shore. Whatever 
goes out of sight under that black water comes ashore in 
the sluggish shallows of the marshy stream below. Some 
strange, hideous channelis there, at whose hungry mouth the 
deadleavesandtwigsstruggleand fight 
as they are sucked down. They are 
still enough when one finds them later, 
washing idly out among the rushes. 

I often climb up to the Pool and sit 


on the rocks as 
near the dam. if 
Somehow I like 


to watch the gee” 


thick, heavy “* Fa 


water that 
is drawn, 
whether it will 
or no, into that dark confusion underneath; to watch the 
gay little twigs drift nearer and nearer, and be caught and 
twitched and gulpedinto thesmothering blackness. I think 
of Mary and of Louisette. 

Mary came here to the Pool first. They said afterward 
that she had been sad and silent for many days. Mary and 
Thomas had been married for ten years and there was no 
child. She stood here for a long time by the water and then 
flung herself into its black arms. 

If she had waited For I must have been born before 
that very year was out—that is, if I was born at Waste- 
water. 

Louisette came later, and of that Martin once told me. 
It was in the night that she came; but the sun was rising 
before they found her, drifting with the rising tide, to and 
fro against the marsh grasses. 

Martin told me about it on an April day not long ago, 
when the wind was blowing, and my skirts rattling, and 
whitecaps racing across the bay. He was fencing off a bit 
of sand that was newly quick, for fear some young: calf 
might stray down to it and be lost. We could see the shal- 
low water moving and folding over it like hungry lips 
while he worked. 

“Tt was here or hereabouts she lay,” he said, “‘with one 
arm flung across her eyes as if she were ashamedlike. The 
water was wooshin’ her to and fro. I carried her up; and I 
saw ‘Tom Venable’s face when we took her in. Six months 
after the other, do you mind; and all for him, who wouldn’t 
have hurt a hair of their heads if the Madam hadn’t been 
at her work! 

“The Madam wouldn’t let her lie "neath the roof—the 
poor dearie! So ’twas out under the moon in the garden 
she lay that night. And Phil laid aside his crutch and 
helped his brother and me dig her a bed; there was small 
talk between the three of us that night. Ah, well!. It was 
years ago. But we had no sooner flung in the first. of the 
earth the next day when we heard Tom’s pistol, and he 
crashed past us into the open grave. And Madam sitting 
by the fire when we went back! 

‘Brides’ Pool!”’ shouted old Martin through the wind. 
“T don’t know who first called it that, for there were Ven- 
ables here two hundred years ago. But this road isn’t 
closed yet, while your grandmother lives. There are others 
who may take it.” 

“Who, Martin?” I called. 

“* Aye, who, to be sure?’ he shouted back; and the wind 
went screaming up into the air with the words, until it 
seemed as if the gulls wheeling about us, and the breakers 
flinging themselves into spray at the harbor’s mouth, and 
the creaking windmill with its slapping water, were all 
echoing him: ‘‘ Who? Who? Who?” 


Martin, driving across the hills to get Philip, has come 
back without him, and with the strangest news that ever 
came to Wastewater in my time. 

I had climbed a mile of the road to meet the 
surrey, in the hot afternoon, and when I saw 
that Martin was all alone I began to tremble very 
much. Philip must be gone sometimes, of course; 
but even the sinking loneliness of having him 
go is not so bad as these shaking last moments 
before he comes back. It seems to me, as the 
time draws near for the surrey to return, that all 
the menacing dangers of this dark big house are 
closing in about me, and that it will some day 
be Philip’s destiny to reach Wastewater just a 
moment—just a second too late! Instead of run- 
ning to meet him, where will his Cecily be that day, 
I wonder? 

It frightens me so—I can’t think of living at all 
without Philip, for he hasalways been my friend; and 
even when he is not here I know that he will come 
some day. Quiet as he is, and silent and thoughtful, 
yet Philip always can speak for me; and in the old 
days, when I was only a baby, he lived here all the 
time, and we walked and talked and had all our 
meals together. And then, three years ago, he went 
to the city to see all the big city doctors about his bad 
leg. Oh, Philip, those first days after you left! 


Thinking of Grandmother, I Often Scream Out That 
Way When I am by Myself 


He was to come back when the | nd 
flowers and the buttereups were here, but when ¢ 
came he only visited us; he was to stay in the city 
to be a doctor himself. They told him that he woul 
a great doctor. | 

I know my grandmother was unwi 
always been here, and for some reason 
bles to live nowhere but at Wastewa' 
nevertheless, and since then he comes only now ¢ 
to see us. 49 a ae 

And to-day he did not come! Long before th 
reached me I hid myself in a tangle of dry brakes a 
zanita by the roadside and let Martin go by. I sat; 
a long while, staring down at the harsh glitter of 
and the bold sunlight burning down on the broy 
and trees. si sigpet e 


| 


Tante met me when I went in at the side door, 
waiting in the big, square, yellow-painted hallw 
always smells of apples and dust and rotting wo 
We went into one of the big, unused front rooms, ¢ 
hot in the late afternoon. Sunlight battled at the 
windows and lay in bright streaks, swimming witl 
on the old scrolls and roses of the carpet. A fly buz 
buzzed somewhere above us. CagemeeT 
She told me that Philip had fallen in love with z 
ful lady, the doctor’s daughter, and that he we 
marry her. oe 
We stared at each other. -The fly buzzed almos 
sound of talking. vie 
“‘Married?”’ I said, wetting my lips. 
“‘He—yes, he wants to be,” she answered in alo 
And I thought her tone was anxious as she added: 
not?” g Shes Pr eae 
I jerked my head upward, backward. — { 
“Yes, of course—your grandmother,” she sai 
pauses between the words. ‘‘You—you see it of 
But what could she do?” ae 
“‘Whathas she done? What couldsheever do?” 
Tante flung out her arms with a sort of gas 
turned and walked to the window. When she car 
her face was very pale. sO eS192 | 
“She pretends she cannot walk,” Iigaidybegit 
feel frightened. ‘But she can walk!” Vhad been t 
say it for many months. root helozes 
For answer she only stared at me with sick’ant 
able eyes. tte 
“She pretends that she is tied to her chair,” 
trembling. ‘But sometimes she walks in the m) 
think she must have gone to Mary’s room, and Lot 
room, in the night. She has opened Philip’s door— 
come to my bed!” ‘ee 
“But—but not often?” Tante whispered, AON 
mouth as if it was dry. ee, 
“No. But even once makes one—so afraid! 
“After the first time, whenever the curtain swa 
when the moonlight comes in and lies on the floor - 
“T know—I know!” she said hurriedly. “She 
is ” Her whisper sank to nothing. “But 
judge her some day, and all of us!” she said softly 
meantime you and I must try to save Philips W! 
we can. For your sake and mine, if not for his 
must not break with her.” ae 
She became silent, sitting now with one arm ab 
waist and her eyes fixed on space. ag | 
“God will judge us all, who have made so ma 
takes!” she said as if to herself. “But it all comes 
it all comes back! Mary was the last bride, mo 
twenty years ago; and Louisette only your age. 
a child! And Thomas was as good and true as P' hil 
What are we coming to now—what are we coming 
And, suddenly putting me aside, she rose a , 
wildly about again, clasping and unclasping her 4 
“God!” she said under her breath. “Do you 
can endure and endure forever?” oe ; 
I went over and clung to her. “Can’t we—can 
away, Tante?” I asked, beginning to sob. all 
“With no money?” she answered, trying 1? ai 
tress to smile as she pushed back my hair. pace 
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here Louisette and I struggled so long? No, 
‘am no longer young. No; we will bear it all, 
ny it will seem clear to us.” 

es she hate us all?” I asked in a whisper as she 
king my hair and.did not speak. 

ought her eyes quickly to mine and seemed 
awaken. 

she hates herself, my dear,” she said com- 
rranging her lace cuffs and wiping her face with 
-chief. “Her life is a long memory of seventy 
e, reyenges that came back upon herself, ene- 
phant; youth, power, beauty—all powerless 
a! There was a time whén she loved; but now 
left but thwarted ambitions and mischief — 
Vell ——” 

‘he last word in a clear, brave tone, and began 
n my frock and hair, as she had her own. She 
\efore I went out into the hot, lonely, glaring 


’ 


iin. 
) to the Pool and sat looking at the water. A 
he little flies we call midges buzzed over the 
.e; the sluggish current had sucked down a dry 
she bank 
‘ging and 
titsroots 
ig thing. 
he earth 
dthefern 
_ toward 
urface of 
enter, re- 
ore. No 
rry now; 
yyed with 
’ pushing 
a little 
1 a little 
e chuck- 
vol at the 
reart rose 
oat as I 
. Slowly 
ight and 
ad under; 
ot to my 
nk where 
n sitting 
splash of 
arth into 


ning was 
y grand- 
om. The 
all our 
ame on 
le sat, as 
ose to a 
“here is a 
reen be- 
-and , the 
t feet rest 
led foot- 
d rep. I 
* tassel on 
the dust 
e tufting, 
d cloth where here and there a tuftis gone. And 
a were destroyed to-morrow I believe I could re- 
i—its frame of peeling black lacquer; its design of 
bs; brown leaves, green leaves, red and pink roses. 
an inch of that whole large, dark room that I do 
_My grandmother’s long, mottled red face with 
aouth and sharp eyes, the little oily frizzle of 
lack hair under her black lace scarf, the sucking 
, long, green rope that sputters blue-white at her 
crumpled basque of black silk, with beading and 
ush all crushed together at her lean throat and 
rists—these things have been wearily familiar 
{could remember anything. And familiar is her 
alnut, ornamented with gold and black lines, 
din green and with a tidy pinned behind her 


ascalloped hood of brown plush on the mantel; 
.e two shells, and two short fat vases with china 
them, and a red plush box with a mirror on top 
key in its gold lock. Nobody ever touches these 
ess Tante sometimes dusts them. There are cat- 
Vases, sometimes bursting their fat brown sides 
ga little stream of silvery slivers down to the 


m 1s crowded with things—dark, tremendous, 
‘tains at the windows, enormous wardrobes near 
d, one big table and many small ones. On the 
ctures—engravings of little girls in English lanes, 
with horses near vine-covered stables. There are 
full of heavy leather-covered books, and a hard 
in bright brown wood and brown satin. On all 


the tables are tidies, and lamps, and albums, vases and 
trays, paper cutters and paper weights of glass and brass 
and wood, and empty boxes of china and velvet and silver 
and sandalwood. Grandmother has a great many china 
statues in her room—little poodles and Dresden shepherd- 
esses, and life-sized heads of Moors and peasant boys, on 
pedestals. 

There is always a dry, warm, sweetish odor of musk and 
scented powder in this room, with another odor creeping 
through it—the sharp smell of dust in the creases of old 
curtains. The fire, burning in little blue flames across a bed 
of level hot coals, gives out its own peculiar, choking smell; 
it seems to fill my nose and throat with dry dust. And some- 
times, when my grandmother is breakfasting at noon, and 
the heavy, close air of her room is scented, above all its 
other scents, with the sweet, rich smell of café aw lait, it 
makes me feel quite giddy and sick. 


“So we have been ecrying?”’ she said. 

“T was sorry Philip did not come,” I answered. 

“And what special reason had you for wanting to see 
Philip?” she asked. 


“‘Brides’ Pool!’? Shouted Old Martin Through the Wind. “I Don’t Know Who First Called it That’’ 


“Nothing special.’’ I tried to say it naturally and raise 
my eyes from the fire; but I could feel her smile without 
seeing it, and it frightened me. 

““Come—do you think Philip is worrying about us?” 
she asked me. “He is not going to care so much about 
Wastewater now. Why should he?” 

Of course it may be true. But I could not speak. I felt 
as if my heart was breaking. ~ 

‘“‘Philip puts off his return,” my grandmother went on 
after a while. ‘‘And so did Thomas, not so many years 
ago. He was to come back one day and Mary watched for 
him—there was something she had to ask him, Cecilie— 
was there not?’’ She broke off, turning to Tante. 

“T forget,’’ answered Tante, clearing her throat. 

“Well,” my grandmother said, moving her smiling eyes 
back to me, ‘‘at all events he was late. And Mary came to 
believe that he did not want to come av 

‘“Was made to believe it,’ Tante said under her breath. 

“‘So that when he did come,” said grandmother, “riding 
down the hill a day or two late, he was welcomed home by 
the noise of screaming.” 

I gulped, for my throat was stiff; but I managed to look 
at her. 

““Who was screaming, do you suppose?” she asked after 
a silence, 

I knew, of course. But my mouth was full of salt water. 
My eyes were on hers now, and from her look I thought 
that something—something !—might have come out of the 
shadows to stand behind me. 

“Not Mary,” she said; ‘‘for she was dying in the Pool. 
Who, then? You are right; it was Louisette.’’ I had not 


spoken, nor did I speak. She went on: ‘‘Mary had gone 
to meet him, and Louisette had goneto meet him. Wedon’t 
know that they met—do we, Cecilie?” 

“No,” said Tante hoarsely. 

“Perhaps they did; perhaps not,” said grandmother. 
“But by the time they had taken Mary from the marsh 
Louisette lay raging in a fever.’’ She fell silent, her eyes 
upon me. “Let us hope Philip will never come down the 
hill to hear screaming like that!” she said. 

“T hope he will not bring—his wife—Janet—here!” I 
said. 

A moment later I would have given a great deal not to 
have spoken. She had been trying to make me speak 
so. Her eyes glittered and she straightened a little in her 
chair. 

“Well! This is interesting. Why not, Cecily?” she said. 

“Because ” [ began. I hated myself for talking; I 
had tried my best not to talk. But there was no stopping 
now. ‘Because we are all—so different here,’ I said. 

“We are? Different to what?” 

She was watching me with one of her quiet, triumphant 
looks. I began to feel, as I often do when I am with her, a 
sort of dreamy, hum- 
ming confusion in my 
brain; asort of vague 
terror of silence and 
speech alike. 

“To families—in 
books,”’ I said at last. 
“He—he ought not 
to marry. He ought 
not to bring her 
here.” 

“Perhaps you will 
write himandsayso, . 
Cecily,” my grand- 
mother suggested. 
“Tell him that it will 
break your heart!” 

“Madam es 
Tante said in a low 
voice of agony. 

My grandmother 
turned on her 
sharply. 

““Why should she 
not, Cecilie? He 
knows what his ab- 
sence would mean to 
the child. He may 
prefer to marry, to 
live away from Waste- 
water on his wife’s 
money—well and 
good, if she has any! 
Or he may bring her 
here. Or he may— 
come to his senses!’ 

I felt tears coming. 
Poor Philip, who has 
never been happy, 
facing this house and 
its menacing horrors 
with his bride! 

“What are you 
both so much afraid 
of?” asked my grand- 
mother. The clock was striking nine, and Tante and I 
stood up, but her glance still held us. ‘‘Not of me?” she 
went on, reading my thoughts. ‘‘What can I do?” 

I was silent. She watched me, smiling. 

“Tf I could walk, now ” she said. ‘But I cannot.” 

Still I stood looking at her, but not speaking. 

“Can I?” she said. ‘‘Wait a moment, Cecilie; I am 
asking the child a simple question. Can I, Cecily?” 

“You know you can!” I whispered, breathing very hard. 
She cocked her head on one side; I knew that she was 
satisfied. ‘‘I have seen you,”’ I said. 

But she did not answer. I went away with Tante, leay- 
ing her there smiling. I curled up with Fuzzy in the very 
top of my big bed; and before Tante said good night I 
hooked my arm about her neck and whispered in her ear. 

“Before harm comes to Philip or Janet,” I said, “1 
promise you that I will kill her!” 

That was two hours ago. The moonlight is still pour- 
ing in on my old carpet, and the leaves in the garden are 
clicking and rustling, blown about by a bright, rough 
wind. Water slishes down in spatters from the mill. I am 
watching the hall door. The big cuckoo clock in the hall 
downstairs has struck ten, and eleven, and twelve 


It has come! Somehow I know that I have been waiting 
all my life for this. She has come here as Mary and Loui- 
sette came—asI came. Janet, I mean, of course. She came 
with Philip yesterday. 

There was a storm blowing up; it was cold and bleak 
out of doors. The tide was very high—over the marshes, 

(Continued on Page 58) 


ALF thewomen 

of America 

with any leisure 
are taking some part 
intherelief of Europe, 
and mainly France 
and Belgium. That 
is our share in the 
great war. However, 
a great many of the 
women with whom I 
talked before I re- 
turned to Europe seemed a little hazy in their ideas 
of what people really want and need; they were 
working largely in the dark. 

There are hundreds of organizations formed to 
relieve some general and special distress of the sol- 
diers or the civilians; and some of the information 
which the American woman gets is very contradic- 
tory. One organization tells of the suffering of the 
soldiers for lack of medical supplies. What they need 
is gauze and bandages. Another tells her to forget the 
soldiers—the governments are attending to them; 
the real needis civilian. One tells of naked babies and 
freezing old people. She must send her old clothes. 
Another tells her that not clothing, but food, is the 
crying want. 

“‘T’d like to help,” said a woman to me before I left. 
“What can I do? Who really needs it most? No one can 
tell me that.” 

It is to answer her question and the questions of a 
million more like her that I write this dull business letter 
to the American woman. Because they are the only 
countries whose wants I thoroughly understand, I must 
confine myself to Belgium and France. However, those 
are precisely the two countries which most hold the sym- 
pathies of Americans, and which will, until the end, receive 
the greater part of our charity—if we must call it so. 

The Belgian situation, though more distressing than the 
French, is infinitely simpler; so let me get that out of 
the way first. Belgium, which at no time produced more 
than a small proportion of her own food supply, is wholly 
dependent for sustenance upon the supplies brought in by 
the neutral—and practically American—Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. At last accounts this relief body, which 
for magnitude and efficiency is without precedent, was 
expending about ten million dollars a month and had sixty 
ships running under charter. It supplies not only Belgium 
but Northern France; it is the sole support of nine million 
people. The Germans have pledged themselves not to take 
any food out of Belgium while the commission continues 
its work, and about sixty American agents of the com- 
mission are in Belgium for the purpose of guaranteeing to 
the allied governments that the pledge is kept. 


No Secondhand Clothes for Belgium 


ae is not all strictly charity. Herbert C. Hoover, the 
chairman and moving: spirit of the commission, made 
arrangements some time ago whereby Belgian property 
could be hypothecated for funds outside the country. So 
all who have property may pay for their own support. 
But there remain about three million factory operatives, or 
families depending upon factory operatives. These have 
to be fed by charity; and the whole world, both belligerent 
and neutral, has been giving for this purpose. Though the 
commission is an American institution, though the person- 
nel is American, the United States has done far less a head 
for Belgium than Great Britain and her colonies, which are 
enduring the strain of a war. 

If you want to help feed Belgium send money or simple 
primitive foodstuffs, such as flour, wheat and bacon. 
Never make the mistake of sending breakfast foods or corn 
meal to Continental Europe. People over here do not 
recognize such substances as food. Early in the game 
someone gave half a cargo of prepared breakfast foods to 
the commission. These goods were hawked all over 
Belgium unconsumed. They landed finally at Antwerp, 
where Eddie Hunt, in charge for the commission, hatched 
a brilliant idea. He formed cooking classes in which Bel- 
gian housewives were taught to prepare breakfast foods. 
So he crammed breakfast foods down the throats of the 
Belgians. 

Last winter the need for clothing became acute. No raw 
materials have been allowed to enter Belgium since the war 
began. So there has been no weaving, and the stocks are 
exhausted. The people are literally in rags. In relieving 
this need please remember that the commission cannot 
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send secondhand cloth- 
ing, no matter how good, 
into Belgium. Such goods, 
in their passage via Great 
Britain, Holland and the 
Belgian border, have to 
be unloaded and fumi- 
gated three times. That 
usually finishes them as 
garments; and the cost 

7 of the handling eats up 
J all the value they may 
have. 

Send new clothes, no matter how cheap or unfashion- 
able. Indeed, the commission rather prefers unmade 
goods of any kind to finished clothing, so they may give 
work to millions of idle women. Remnants and other 
unsalable materials are just as good as anything else. 
Shoes are needed badly. One can scarcely go amiss if she 
sends new clothing or materials to Belgium. Contrary to 
an impression current in some parts of the United States, 
the needs of Belgium are not relieved. The want is prob- 
ably greater than ever. 

The commission has special shipping arrangements, by 
which any goods contributed for Belgian relief travel 
straight from the home city of the giver to the home of the 
Belgian without further trouble and expense than de- 
positing the package. Notices setting forth directions 
for shipping are supposed to be posted in every post office 
and express office in the United States. If you do not 
find such a notice in your home office, write to the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, Equitable Building, New 
York. It will send full shipping directions. So much for 
Belgium. 

- The French situation is more complex. The American 
Relief Clearing House, 3, Rue Francois Premier, Paris, 
plays some such part in French relief as the commission 
does in Belgian relief. As its name implies, it is a kind of 
pipe line for the supplies and funds sent to a score of 
different organizations, to fifty different hospitals, and for 
a hundred different purposes. It does not itself engage 
directly in relief work. It does see that relief sent for 
any special purpose gets into the right hands. Like the 
“C.R. B.” in Belgium, it is officially recognized. Goods 
consigned to it enter France duty free. 

The relief work in France may always be divided into 
two classes: Assistance for wounded soldiers, the true Red 
Cross work; and assistance for civilians, including wives 
and families of men on the line, widows and orphans, 
refugees and mutilated men who are trying to rehabilitate 
themselves. You will give to one cause or the other, 
according to temperament, doubtless; but it is always well 
to remember that in the opinion of the best judges civilian 
relief is probably a little more badly needed just now than 
military relief. 

First, the military relief. Everyone started work for 
France and Belgium with the blithe certainty that this was 
going to be a short war. Myself, I remember the meeting 
in London when the-representatives of the Belgian people 
asked Hoover and other men of large interests to drop 
business for a winter and start the commission. 

“Well,’”” said. these cheerful Americans, “it’s only a 
winter. We can probably stick that out.” , 

But that winter stretched out into another, worse than 
the first; and just now.it looks like still another. Never- 
theless, they had taken up the work; and they could not 
with honor abandon’ it. ‘The same thing happened with 
a score of “‘small unit”? Red Cross hospitals founded by 
Americans in the early days of the war excitement. They 
were started; they were incorporated into the French 
hospital: system. Jae, ; woes 

They had enough funds at first; but the war dragged on 
and patrons or donors ‘began to lose interest. Neverthe- 
less, these hospitals could not give up the fight without 
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of course. However, there are certain instances 1| 
is better to send supplies than money. Cloth anda 
made articles are expensive in Europe just now, 
they are usually imported, the purchaser must i 
tariff charges. As I have shown, goods bought a 
and sent through the clearing house enter duty fre 
Most of all, perhaps, the wounded soldiers are 
of woolen undershirts. The French hospital service 
figures everything with true French economy, has ] 
figured a little too closely on this item. A man w 
at the line gets his first thorough attention at w 
British Medical Corps calls a Casualty Clearing § 
Theoretically, when they come to move him the 
him in a clean undershirt, taken off a man bro 
the day before, and washed in the meantime. Pra 
few undershirts survive as shirts after the wound 
wear them in the clearing houses. The shell wou 
torn them to pieces; the doctors have had to cut tl 
in order to get at the wound; they are too badly 
with blood, vermin-infested, infected, ever to be rec] 
In the rush of wounded after such an action as the’ 
Battle, many soldiers just barely alive have to be} 
the base hospitals wrapped only in blankets, becaus: 
lack of shirts. } 


Keep on Knitting for the Soldiers 


Se is coming on, but remember that si 
evenings are cool in this part of the world; peop 
know how to take care of themselves do not we 
American summer underwear in Europe. Moreo 
wounded man always needs warmer clothing than 
man. Send for the summer campaign medium- 
woolen mixtures, and for the winter campaign as 
a weight as you wish. a 
I used to wonder whether our women were not 
overdoing the business of knitting stoekings for’ so 
I find here that the demand is still fargreater''thi 
supply. A four-day turn in the tren¢hes, ‘and’ 
socks are gone beyond repair. Seldom if ever ¢ 
wounded man come in wearing a pair of socks that | 
mending. ee 
Every consignment arriving at the American Cl 
House of late has been snapped up at once, and the 
large orders waiting to be filled. So if you have s 
to knit, keep on. And, since summer is coming 
socks, stout. woolen socks, rather than mufilers. I 
have no time to knit send the yarn. That will give 
Frenchwoman who needs employment work in the ou 
“The surprising thing about the work,” said a di 
of the clearing house, ‘‘is that our American wome! 
made so few mistakes. It is a credit not only to their 


stuff we got in the beginning was of no more 
sick headache.” 2am 
The hospitals fairly eat up blankets — 
Here, also, the demand is greater than tk 
great mistake, in a general way, has bee 
that was at once too expensive and too frail. I 
real linen or bleached cotton. The extra expe 
wasted. Sheets and pillowcases should 
cotton, and-the stouter the better. 
Another common mistake has been to se 
sities in American sizes, so. that they do. | 
European sheet is longer than ours. Th ee aes 
square—never oblong. Consignment f tho : 
pillowcases made for our oblong American pillow 02) 
to be made over before they could be use 
sheet for hospital use. is three meters by 1. 
standard pillow is exactly square and ni 
two centimeters each way. Reduce these ! 
and inches for yourself. I should get it \ 
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urse in the small and struggling hospitals I have 
ed there is a steady demand for lint and bandages. 
nce—all Europe, for that matter—is economizing 
cal gauze. It goes without saying that a wad of old 
aken off from the ordinary wound is a dreadful 
Qnee they burned this stuff. Now they wash it, 
it, pick it, and use it again and again. Some of our 
have been sending gauze already sterilized and in 
ic packages. That is a waste of money. In the 
of handling here it has all to be sterilized again. 
- comes to bandage making you would do best to 
nicate with the American Red Cross, which can be 
in Washington if you know no better address. 
sue bulletins giving exact directions. 
eminent American surgeons want attention called 
eed for surgical gowns, such as operators and at- 
s wear in the operating room, and rubber gloves. 
1atter of rubber gloves we have gone a little wrong, 
ng, among other things, that the American hand is 
llest in the world. The thin skin-tight rubber glove 
ly used at home is of no use to the French surgeon. 
se the gant de Chaput, which is of thick, heavy 
ind of large size. An American surgeon would not 
ow to work in such a cumbersome glove, but the 
are used to it. 
e other hand, the French surgeon pokes his fingers 
our thin glove. However, a supply of these thin 
s needed for the women who handle secondhand 
| gauze. Remembering that most of this work is 
French workingwomen, send no size smaller than 
ind eight and a half is even better. 
‘rench have always been great instrument makers, 
st of the expert workmen in this craft have been 
from service on the line in order to keep up the 
So, if you are a physician or a nurse, or a physi- 
ife, and wish to help your confreres with tools, send 
ley rather than the goods. 
ly—and here is a pleasant job for the American 
—the hospitals, and the civilian population as well, 
dquilts, as many as you can send. If you turn 
ving circle or your reading class into a quilting bee 
| make no mistake. 
mber, however, to omit the fancywork, and make 
durable as you can. 
hes always come in handy. However, these can 
be bought here—provided you send the money. 
need, however, for crutch pads, and especially for 
ibber tips which keep the lame man from slipping 
ch wear out so fast. 


e Three Most Pressing Needs To-Day 


FLY. these are the main present necessities in the 
k of military relief—these and ready money. A 
cannot be kept running on transatlantic supplies 
_— are hundreds of items that must be met with 
ish. 

ivilian population needs clothing. Unlike Belgium, 
is still welcoming secondhand clothes. Ocean 
rt is getting more crowded, however, as was proved 
ecent French limitation on the import of paper and 
ilky,commodities. There may yet be an embargo 
idhand elothes. Early in the game some people— 
l—sent old ball gowns, evening slippers, and the 
hat happens no more, but there is still room for 
ment. 

ot send anything that is very badly worn. It does 
for the handling. Usually women’s clothes arrive 
rr condition than men’s. The American ‘woman 


away an unfashionable dress while it is still in good 
nm. The American man wears his suit until it is 
habby. We are concerned mainly with. clothing 


the working people or peasants. Workaday clothes are 
wanted most. American overalls and jumpers are in 
great demand. 

The civilians, like the soldiers, need socks and stockings; 
so keep on knitting. Here, again, give nothing but sub- 
stantial goods. Anticipating summer, certain Americans 
have been sending over the thin summer hosiery that we 
use at home. A peasant pokes his toes through them the 
first day. Anyone who has much walking or running to do 
never, if he is wise, wears light hose—as witness our tennis 
players. The ideal stocking for French and Belgian relief 
should be knitted from such yarn as we use for golf 
stockings. 

Shoes—or, rather, brogans—are a crying need. Part of 
the peasantry wore wooden shoes before the war; but 
wooden shoemaking is a special trade and the men of this 
craft are mobilized. Send only the heaviest and most 
substantial shoes, whether for men, women or children; 
and send them in large sizes. These are peasants whom we 
are helping; and the peasant, owing to the habit of 
wearing loose wooden shoes, is big-footed. Most of the 
ordinary ladies’ walking boots that have arrived recently 
from America are far too frail. We manufacture in the 
United States a woman’s brogan for the export trade. It 
is seldom seen on the foot at home, but it is what they 
want here. 

Clothing and boots for children are, of course, in as great 
demand as those for elders. But in clothing, for all ages 
and sexes, follow one rule: Do not send anything that is 
not substantial—service before looks. In the item of 
women’s and children’s underwear, for example, send 
coarse unbleached cotton goods. 

If you can, supplement your gifts of materials with gifts 
of money. Certain articles worn here by women and chil- 
dren cannot be bought in America, where we have different 
customs. 

Foodstuffs are not imported into France at present. 
If you wish to help out the people who are feeding the 
Belgian, Northern French, Serbian and Rumanian refu- 
gees, and who are keeping up canteens for the artists of 
Paris, you must send money. 

I asked a man who perhaps knows more about relief 
work than any other American in France what he con- 
sidered the most pressing needs at present. 

“First,”’ he answered, ‘“‘relief for people just a shade 
above the working class, whose pride keeps them from 
seeking relief—personal help. Second, care for the mu- 
tilated, so that their lives may not be ruined—the armless 
and legless men; the blind and the consumptives. Third, 
some general organization for supplying artificial limbs.” 

Others have talked to the same effect. Let us take these 
items in order. 

Civilian relief, both native and foreign, has put forth 
its strongest effort with the working class and the poor. 
That effort must be maintained until the end of the war. 
The class just above them in the financial scale is suffering 
also. Businesses have quit completely; stock investments 
have gone down to nothing; salaries have stopped. 

These people are usually too proud—pride is almost a 
vice with the bourgeois French—to ask for public aid. 
You may be absolutely democratic and say that these 
people should ask if working people have to ask. You 
may be a little more human and make allowances for pride. 
That is a matter of temperament. And very often a sum 
as small as a hundred franes may get a peasant woman the 
tools she needs for her crop; may give the shopkeeper a 
start toward rehabilitation. 

Money alone helps here, and it must be distributed by 
someone who has contact with the French. If sent to the 
American Relief Clearing House for this purpose it will 
get into the right hands. The American Church, 23, 
Avenue de |’Alma, Paris, does some of this work, and does 


it intelligently. Also, if you are a Catholic and prefer to 
give through your coreligionists, remember that money 
intrusted to those old village curés, who are covering from 
three to eight parishes because the younger priests are 
mobilized, will not be wasted. 

This need strikes me as a little less urgent than the sec- 
ond one mentioned by my informant. In helping the arm- 
less and legless and blind to learn new trades we are helping 
the future. Weare rehabilitating not only the man but the 
people. Still better do we help if we care for those con- 
sumptives whose disease has been brought on by hard 
trench conditions. j 

Tuberculosis, as everyone must. know, cannot be cured 
by drugs. It is a matter of special sanitary conditions. 
All over the mountainous regions of France lie resorts like 
our Adirondack or Colorado sanitariums, where they cure 
tuberculosis. Of course it can be cured; of that the present 
chronicler is a living witness. In doing this work we are 
not only saving men for themselves, we are saving them 
for the future of France—husbands and fathers. But 
those who have taken up the tuberculosis problem are very 
short of funds. 

Will not the hundred thousand ex-consumptives at 
home combine to do something? 


Supplementing the Little French Stocking 


INCE their last war the French have never felt much 
need for artificial limbs. There are few if any grade 
crossings on French railroads, train wrecks are uncommon, 
industrial machinery is guarded, and the French are a 
careful people. To say that they had only three or four 
little artificial-limb factories, while we are the greatest 
makers and users of this commodity in the world, is to 
bring a special indictment against us. Those little factories 
cannot begin to meet the demand. Also, most of the 
mutilated are poor, and artificial limbs are expensive. 
They always have to be fitted. Just now a few people, 
with a little money to spare for the purpose, are having 
measurements and photographs taken here in France and 
sending the orders to America. This takes a long time; and 
these philanthropists do not reach one case in five hundred. 
““Why doesn’t some rich man or some rich organization 
give half a million dollars to put the arms and legs back on 
France?” asked my informant. ‘‘We could take measure- 
ments here, arrange a code, and telegraph the orders across 
the Atlantic. The difference between a one-legged man 
and a man with an artificial leg is often the difference 
between a man degenerating for lack of employment and 
a self-respecting worker. The sooner it is done, the better; 
and the necessity will not stop with the war.” I pass this 
view along, indorsing it. 

Sending supplies to France is as simple as sending them 
to Belgium—when you know how. If you are not in touch 
with any relief organization ship your gifts to the American 
Relief Clearing House, 133 Charlton Street, New York. 
Put on the outside of the package not only the address but 
the organization or the purpose for which it is intended. 

A letter of advice will not hurt. This method saves 
money to the cause, because the clearing house alone can 
get in relief supplies free of freight and tariff duties. The 
same rule applies to ready cash—send it to the New York 
office of the clearing house, with a letter stating clearly 
the purpose of the gift. 

Finally, don’t quit! As Winston Churchill said, things 
will probably get worse before they get any better. Want 
increases as the hoards in the “‘little French stocking” 
give out. 

Still more finally—because I have given so much space 
to France—do not forget the three million operatives of 
Belgium who, because Belgium dared to be herself, are 
solely dependent on the outside world for food and clothing. 


O, AFTER deep thought,” rumbled Mr. Achilles K. 
Munn, owner of the Morning Oracle, “you have been 


selected—ah—to fill Mr. Knight’s shoes. You will, 


thurfore’”—Mr. Munn had the exhorter’s trick of pro- 


nouncing it just like that—‘“‘you will, thurfore, be prepared to 

enter upon your new duties—ah—at the end of the week.” 

Mr. Munn paused, and the fat folds of 
his face arranged themselves into the oily 
ensemble that passed for his smile. He 
rubbed his moist palms gently together 
and waited for the first: broken words of 
thanks from this faithful servant and city 
editor-elect—waited for some time, in fact. 

Dave Holland was staring into the 
bowl of his pipe, and by the expression 
on his face no man could have guessed that 
he had just received news of his elevation 
to a high place in journalism. He had 
more thelook of a man who nurses a secret 
sorrow—a gumboil say, or a soft corn. 

Mr. Munn, eying Holland narrowly, 
became aware of this and was displeased; 
when the owner*of the Oracle surprised 
himself in the act of doing what he believed 
to be a kindly thing he expected to be 
thanked for it. 

It might be just as well to inform this 
unappreciative person that there were 
other and better city editors to be had. 
Mr. Munn cleared his throat and began 
to rumble again. 

““We—ah—considered other men for 
the place,” said he pompously. “ Experi- 
enced and clever men from Chicago—and 
the East.” 

Dave Holland spoke without removing 
his eyes from the bowl of his pipe. 

“Then why did you wish it on me?” 
he asked. 

The directness of the question confused 
Mr. Munn, who saw at once that Holland 
did not believe the fable about the expe- 
rienced men from Chicago and the East. 

“Why?” repeated Holland. 

“We selected you—ah—from a number because we— 
ah—we felt that your long and faithful service entitled 
you to—ah—recognition. And, of course, your familiarity 
with the city and its—ah—news sources ——”’ 

Dave Holland came out of his brown study with a jerk. 
He nodded and rose to his feet. 

“Let it go at that!” said he. “TI’ll have to hustle to 
break Johnson in on politics by the end of the week.” 

Mr. Achilles K. Munn stared at the retreating form of 
his city editor-to-be and wagged his pendulous jowls in 
a fair imitation of the deep thought he had mentioned. 
Like most men who have little of value in their speech, 
Mr. Munn dearly loved an earnest listener—someone to 
snatch eagerly at the smooth coppers of his conversation. 
In a vague way he felt—and most of Mr. Munn’s mental 
impressions were apt to be vague—that Holland’s manner 
had been lacking in grateful appreciation. Then he re- 
membered that Holland had accepted the offer and named 
his own successor as political reporter in two short sen- 
tences. Brevity in others was recognized by the owner of 
the Oracle as one of the great virtues. P 

“He’s all business,” thought Mr. Munn, drumming on 
the desk with his fat fingers. ‘All business and no fool- 
ing. He’ll make ’em tend to their knitting, or I miss my 
guess.” 

He rose and waddled heavily into the office of the 
managing editor, who was less a managing editor than a 
general overseer of the entire plant, upstairs and down. 
The managing editor was there simply and solely to make 
the paper pay. 

“Well, Hazzard,’’ wheezed Mr. Munn, divesting him- 
self of his ponderous manner and oratorical- effects, as 
befits a man in the presence of ane who knows all about 
him, ‘“‘he didn’t say much, but he took holt like a major! 
: We'll both have to watch his payroll mighty close 
for a while. It won’t do to let him run away with the idee 
that the only way to set a trap for news is to bait it with a 
thousand-dollar bill. A new broom sweeps clean; but a 
new man’’—and here Mr. Munn sighed deeply—‘“‘a new 
man is liable to spend a pile of money.” 

Hazzard shook his head. 

“Not Dave,” said he. ‘“Needn’t be afraid of him wast- 
ing any money. He’s been on this paper too long for 
that.” 

Out in the city room Dave Holland stared at his old 
typewriter and ran his fingers through his thinning hair. 
It seemed to him that he had indeed been on the Morning 
Oracle too long for many things. 
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CHAS LES DMIYCHE Ls 


“Listen to Me, Son. I Know You and I Know the Breed That Produced You’’ 


“T dodged it for twenty years,” said he to himself, ‘‘but 
it got me at last—at last!” 


I 


lie: HOLLAND SENIOR could have had his way young 
David would have stepped into the office of the Holland 
Manufacturing Company, his high-school diploma still 
warm in his hand; but David’s mother pleaded hard for a 
college course, and it was during those four years that the 
ink microbe took possession of the young man, body and 
soul. David yearned to be literary; worse than that, he 
let his hair grow a bit long behind the ears and wrote short 
stories for the college monthly. 

With the eye of faith he read his future, typed large on 
magazine covers, and in this frame of mind he returned 
home after graduation. David’s father was not in the 
least literary—his reading was confined to the advertising 
matter of competing houses—and he grew purple in the 
face explaining exactly why he desired no long-haired, 
quill-driving geniuses on the premises. 

“Damned nonsense, Davy!” he growled. “I’ve been 
counting on you coming into the business with me.” 


“And you'll chain me to a desk for the rest of my life!” 


said the youth ungraciously. 

“Chained to a desk, eh?” repeated Holland Senior. 
“Listen to me, son. I know you and I know the breed 
that produced you. It never turned out an inkslinger or 
an oil painter yet, but it runs strong to solid business men. 
Chained to a desk? Why, that’s all you’ll ever be good 
for, my son; and I’m in a position to chain you to a big 
one. Run away from it, if you’re that much of a fool, but 
remember this: Here, or somewhere else, you’ll wind up 
at a desk in the end! I know the breed.” 

If every son had agreed with his father the present his- 
tory of the world would need revising. David packed his 
trunk and started West to grow up with a newspaper and 
study human nature. He had heard that journalism 
offered the best possible training for a youth intent on a 
literary career; so, while he chased photographs at twelve 
dollars a week, he devoured the published works of Poe, 
De Maupassant and Kipling, but principally the latter. 
Perhaps the only impress the living master left on David’s 
early style was the trick of beginning every other sentence 
with the word “ Also.’’ 

About this time another great man began to grind his 
impress into the young man’s literary efforts. His name 
was Peter Kelly and he was a roughnecked city editor of 
the old school. 


By Charles E. Van Io 
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“Facts, me boy; facts!” gaiq 
David. “When I send you out t 
man a question I want the answer: 
question, and nothing less, Nothin 
either. I don’t care what kind of 
the man had on, if any, or whet 
pulled ’em up over the knees when 
down. Nevermind saying thathe n 
reporter with a bright smile and a 
handelasp. The—thing—I—want 
the—answer—to—the— question | 
that through your head. The resi 
flapdoodle and hogwash; and if you 
to write it, put it in fiction and gel]. 
magazine. Facts, bare facts—that’ 
we want here, young nd 
never slide anything else past this 
So you might as well hang up your 
and saw wood.” 

Thus, with a sharp tongue and a 
blue pencil, this aged guardian of the 
columns blighted budding genius an 
couraged ambition; but by keeping 
lastingly at it Peter Kelly made a rc 
reporter out of Dave Holland, anda 
one. Every flight of fancy, every 
simile, every line of tall writing, wasr 
lessly chopped out of his copy; and: 
end he learned to write facts, facts, 

When he joined the staff of the ¢ 
he was a seasoned man, witha reput 
for getting all the news and presentin 
few words. He covered hotel arriy: 
faithfully that he was promoted t 
City Hall. He begged hard for a ct 
at the police detail—that rich fie 
human-interest stories—but Joe Ki 
shook his head obstinately, — 
‘Police ain’t in your line, Dave,” 
he. ‘‘That’s a job fora feature man; 
you’d make it read like a copy of a « 
report. You’rethe most dependabler 
getter on the staff, and you’re worth: 
to the paper where you are.” ; 

Dave groaned and worked his way through the 
Hall to the Courthouse; and was later rewarded wi 
beat in the uptown business section, where he wa 
miles and gathered dry columns dealing with impr 
ments and real-estate transactions. He reached the 
of the treadmill when he became the political report 
the Oracle, at the magnificent salary of forty-five do 
a week. There he remained until Joe Knight decide 
retire. = : 

Naturally a quiet man, Dave said nothi 
neatly typewritten manuscripts in the) to 
trunk, some of which had covered more 
Polo and made more flights than a. 
with the same homing instinct. City 
accept him as a human-interest star; 
would have none of his fiction. le en ns 
ambition was a desk job, driving other me 
facts, facts, facts. - ea 

Dave Holland stared at his old type write 
relic to which he had confided the secrets of n 

“T guess I won’t have much use for y uw 
Then, as an afterthought: ‘The old man ¢ 
he said I couldn’t run away from a desk 
good for.” 


TT . 
Ge day a thin, tired-looking little man 
self at Holland’s desk. — poe 
“Any chance of a job?” he asked. é 
“Nope; full up,” replied Dave. Then 
applicant and saw enough to cause him 
postscript to the curt statement of fa 
said he, and turned back to his work. 
The stranger lingered. : * 
““T’ve seen your paper,” he persisted, wit 
pauses between his words, and choosinj 
as if fearful that his breath might not 
“Editorial page is too heavy. Needs 
You can use me.” va 
“Tf you can write like George B. Kinka 
Saber, I’ll talk to you on that proposit 
“Talk to me, then,” panted the tire 
to me, because—that’s my name.” 
Dave whirled in his seat. a a 
“You don’t say so! Boy! Bring a ch ; nis a 
man! Well, well! And you’re George B. Kinke 
ely oe 1 
““All that’s left of him. Had to leave ae D: 
damp for me.” He tapped himself on the chest an 
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ympathetically. “Doctors thought I might do 
t here.” 

he 4 to the right place,’ said Dave. ‘This 
yorks wonders for people in your fix.” 

d shook his head wearily. 

u get here soon enough,” said he. “I’m awfully 
‘an’t handle a regular beat 3 

nan who would put you on one ought to be shot!” 
| Dave wrathfully. “Might as well use a Damas- 
» to chop kindling with!” 

k you,” said Kinkaid. “You know my stuff?” 
read it for years.” Holland found himself on 
, of saying that he had tried to model his own 
efforts along the same lines. ‘‘To my notion it’s 
in the country. Every one of those little yarns 
o—agem! And to turn’em out day after day—I 
how you do it.” 

id managed a grin, which made him look more 
ummy than ever. 

ne to work and I’ll show you,” said he. 

Holland came back to earth with a bump. He 
red that he was a city editor on a paper where 
llar did double duty. 

ll have to see the boss about it,’’ said he. “Old 
pretty tight-fisted, but maybe I can put it over. 
now about a straight salary, but he might listen 
e proposition.” 

hing at all,” said Kinkaid. “I think I’d like to 
you. Shall I wait?” 
Holland hurried into Mr. Munn’s private office 
d that gentleman elbow-deep in figures. 

ve been wanting something to liven up that edi- 
ge,” gaid he, plunging at once to the heart of 
et, “and here’s your chance. George B. Kinkaid 
ere, asking for a job.” 

*hilles K. Munn lifted his heavy head and grunted. 
ph! And who is George B. Kinkaid?” 

the best feature man in the country, bar none 
. we don’t want him,” rumbled Mr. Munn, 
turning to his figures. ‘‘The best feature men— 
e high.” 

he’s willing to work on space,” cried Dave. 
‘payroll is too large now,”’ objected Mr. Munn. 
-had intended to speak to you about it.”’ 
Kinkaid is a circulation getter. It’s not a ques- 
vhether we can afford him, but whether we can 
have him on an opposition paper.” 

wner of the Oracle stroked his jowls and reflected 
ngle of the situation. 3 

ige,”’ he rumbled, ‘‘very strange! . The best fea- 
1 in the country—out of a job—on the market. 
Is he—ah—addicted to the use of~ alcoholic 
ts?”’ . 

ss,’ answered Dave briefly. 

' A crafty glint appeared in the piggy eyes. To 
K. Munn an employee’s extremity meant ‘an 
employer’s opportunity. 
“Tf he’s got to live here 
he’ll be willing to— 
ah—take what he can 
get. Yousay he’s a good 
man?”’ : 
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“‘He’s a Sick Guy, He is, 
if You Ast Me”"’ 


“The very best. Give 
him a column on the 
editorial page and he’ll 
have a following here in 
no time at all.” 

“Not a whole column,” 
said Mr. Munn quickly. 
“Hold him down to half 
a column a day. Aspace 
writer—ah—runs away 
with a lot of money unless 
you watch him.” 

‘*At eight dollars a col- 
umn he won’t run away 
with much, Mr. Munn,” 
said Dave. 

‘See if he won’t take 
less,’ rumbled Mr. Munn. 
“Offer him five.” 

Dave returned to the ; 
city room and sat down : — 
beside Kinkaid. i 

“Our space rates here 
are pretty low for your 
kind of stuff,’’ said he 
apologetically. ‘‘The 
very best I can do at pres- 
ent is eight dollars a col- 
umn. I’m almost 
ashamed to offer it to 
you.” 

Kinkaid lifted his hands in a hopeless gesture. 

“T need the money,’ said he. ‘‘A sick man 
hasn’t much choice.” 

“T’ll make things as easy for you as I can,” continued 
Dave. ‘‘You won’t have to show up here at all unless you 
want to. Do your work at home and I’ll send a boy after 
your copy.” 

“That’s mighty decent of you.” 

“Forget it! I feel that I owe you something for the 
pleasure I’ve had in reading your little yarns. Keep out 
in the air as much as you can, drink all the milk your skin 
will hold—and don’t worry.” 

The next day the first Kinkaid:story appeared on the 
editorial page of the Oracle. It ran to a full column and 
Achilles K. Munn had the city editor in on the-carpet. 

“Why didn’t you cut it?’’ demanded the owner. 

“Cut it!’ exclaimed Dave. “‘I’d just as soon think of 
taking the shears to a piece of old lace or chopping a phrase 
or two out of the Gettysburg Address! Half a dozen 
people have rung up already to say how much they liked it 
and to ask for more.” 

“T liked it myself,’ admitted Mr. Munn. ‘It was kind 
of neat_and dainty, and—ah—different; but I didn’t like 
it eight dollars’ worth. Tell him not to use so many words. 
They run into money!’’ 


, 


IV 


OR two weeks Kinkaid’s words continued to run into 
money; and then one day Jimmy, the office boy, 
returned from his afternoon trip empty-handed. 

‘“Well, where’s the stuff?’’ asked Holland. 

“He didn’t have none, and he says to tell you he’s 
worse. If it ain’t too much trouble he wishes you’d 
come out: and see him.” ~~ , 

“‘Is he in bed?” “9 

“Flat on his back,” answered Jimmy, “‘and cough- 
ing his head off. Nickels. will git you dimes if you 
think he’s going to. pull through. -He’s-a sick guy, 
he is, if you ast me.” 

“‘T didn’t ask you, James,’ said Holland, glancing 
at-the clock. 

An extremely methodical person, Dave’s routine 
never varied.» From twelve-thirty until two in the 
afternoon he dealt out assignments. From two until 
four-thirty he was at liberty, returning to remain 
until six, when. he went to dinner. From seven- 
thirty until-the Oracle went to. press was his longest 
shift: 

“Almost dinnertime,” he thought. “By grabbing 
a_bite at a dairy lunch I can make it. Now 
I wonder if that poor devil is broke and depending on 
his pay check.” 

The address led Dave to a house in the residence 
section. An ‘anxious, weary woman’ answered the 
bell and silently beckoned the visitor into the parlor, 
closing the door behind ‘her. 

“Are you a friend of this man I’ve got here?”’ she 
asked tartly. 

“T am,’’ answered Dave. 

“Well, it’s time his friends were doing something 
for him, then. He told me when he came here that 
he didn’t have these bad spells, or I never would 
have rented theroomto him. His everlasting clatter- 
ing away at that typewriter was bad enough; but 
now—why, I was up and down with him all last 
night, and I’m worn out. Of course I want to do what 
I can for a body in trouble, but when it comes to 
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“T Don’t Know About a Straight Salary, but He 
Might Listen to a Space Proposition’’ 


turning my ‘iouse into a hospital, and me into a nurse, 
that’s a little too much of a good thing. And when he 
came here he told me he never a 

“How is he now?” interrupted Dave. 

“Well, he seems to be a little better; but, laws, you 
never can tell with this trouble!”’ . The woman returned 
to her grievance. “‘I wanted him to see my doctor; but 
he got up on his ear right away—awfully cranky, he is. 
You’d think he was paying me a good price for what I’m 
doing for him, the way he acts. Understand, I’m as kind- 
hearted as the next one, and I don’t want to have to turn 
this man out into.the street; but I’ve got my own work 
to do and I can’t be saddled with anybody as sick as he is. 
It ain’t in reason. If you’re his friend you’ll make him 
see my side of’it. He ought to go somewhere else before 
he gets any worse a 

“T’ll arrange all that,’ said Dave quietly. 

“There now!’ exclaimed the woman, beginning to 
smile. - ‘‘See what it is to have friends! I declare to 
goodness, it’s a relief to. know. that somebody is going to 
look after the poor fellow. He’s a right pleasant sort 
of man when he feels good. Some kind of a writer, ain’t 
he? Now if you’ll just follow me eo 

Kinkaid was propped up in bed, a bright spot on each 
cheek, and his breath coming in hard, dry gasps. 

“‘Didn’t expect to see you so soon,” he panted with 
painful pauses between his words. ‘“‘Awfully good of you 
to come! Know how busy you are.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Dave, sitting down beside the 
bed. ‘‘How do you feel now?” 

““Bad. Can’t seem to get my breath.” 

“That’s the altitude. You won’t notice it in a few days. 
How about going to a little open-air hospital until you 
feel better?”’ 

A frightened look came into the sick man’s eyes and he 
shook his head. 

“T’m better off here,’’ said he. 

““Nonsense!’”’ growled Dave. ‘‘In this stuffy little 
room? Fresh air and nursing, that’s what you need. If 
you're thinking about what it’ll cost, forget it, and begin 
to think about getting well. I'll take care of the rest 
Ofnliens 

“But suppose 

“Let’s not suppose anything, old boy. I’ll be out here 
at ten in the morning with a nice, easy-riding ambulance. 
You'll like the place you’re going to—only a few patients, 
plenty of sunshine and good nurses. Oh, shut up, 
will you? I’m running this thing and you’re taking orders 
from me.”’ 

“‘Just one question,’’ panted Kinkaid: “Are you doing 
this yourself?” 

“Not on your life!’’ was the prompt reply. 
paper is doing it.” 

Kinkaid sighed and closed his eyes. 

“Then go as far as you like,’’ said he. 
boss, whatever his name is, that it’s 
of him. Mighty decent!” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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into two great fields. One of these, devoted to 


[i operation of the modern hotel is divided 
the purchase, the preparation and the serv- 


ice of the food, is known in its parlance as the D 


back of the house. The other, having to do chiefly 
with the sale and use of the rooms, is called the 
front of the house. For simplicity in operation 
the front usually conducts the accounting and 
financial requirements of the whole enterprise. 
This is merely a question of bookkeeping, how- 
ever. The fact remains that for the past twelve 
or fifteen years almost the whole problem of the 
modern hotel was considered to be the problem 
of the back of the house. 

That this was wrong there is now no question; 
but it was a rather logical condition of affairs. For 
one thing, the change of hotels from the inefficient Amer- 
ican plan to the far more efficient European plan—even 
when modified with club breakfasts and table d’héte lunch- 
eons and dinners—rather focused attention upon the tavern 
kitchen. And then the men who were chiefly responsible for 
the coming of the modern hotel to our larger cities, about a 
quarter of a century ago, were, almost all of them, stewards— 
kitchen experts, if you please. 

This generation of tavern keepers who accomplished 
the renaissance in hotel management—Boldt, Bauman, 
Muschenheim, Sweeney, to pick afew names from many— 
were men who had risen from the back of the house. They 
were expert caterers. They had made the business of 
purchasing food and preparing it for the table into a fine 
science. It was they who found the 4-la-carte system of 
restaurants a fluttering experiment in some of the cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and who made it universal in 
all the modern houses that came into being across the 
country. 

As a type they were radically different from the genera- 
tion that preceded them—the men who had built the 
American-plan type of house, in all its generous profligacy 
of eating; for remember that the old-time houses used to 
compete very largely by the variety and quantity of food 
that they placed upon their tables. Your Boniface of 
other days saw, first of all, that his fare was bountiful. 
Food was plentiful and its prices had not begun the long 
upward climb of the past twenty years. Yet he was a man 
who, while pretending to a vast knowledge of kitchens and 
their- lore, disdained their details. He hired good cooks 
and he saw to it that his stewards bought the best in the 
market. He himself kept to the front of the house. He 
met his guests; knew most of them by name. His own 
middle name was hospitality. The men who made a busi- 
ness of travel boasted of their acquaintance with him. 


When Dickens Was Shown the Door 


F THIS type was Colonel B , of a well-known old 
house in the South, which three-quarters of a century 
ago had earned its reputation as a well-conducted tavern. 
When Charles Dickens came to America he stopped at 
this Southern house. He was hardly settled in his room 
before the proprietor, Colonel B , was at the door. 
He assured him that his horses, his wines, all the lavish 
hospitality of a state famed for its generosity, stood at the 
convenience of the distinguished visitor. Dickens received 
the proffer coldly. In London one did not accept a tavern 
keeper as a social equal. So it was that he returned the 
courteous offer by saying that when he wished the services 
of the innkeeper he would send for him. For sixty seconds 
Colonel B stood silent, his great face growing redder 
all the while, Finally he stretched out a long arm toward 
Dickens. 
“You go, sir!’”’ he stammered. ‘And do not stand upon 
the order of your going.” 
The novelist went. And it is to be trusted he had 
learned that the American hotel keeper of that day and age 
was not to be confused with his brother in far-off Europe. 


The rise in importance of the back of the house during 
the past quarter century and the coming of the modern 
type of hotel in the cities and the larger towns of America 
too often brought neglect in the front of the house. 
Recently shrewd hotel men have given better attention to 
this. On that attention they have built some individual 
successes. They have found that a hotel, to be successful, 
cannot expend its entire energies upon its restaurants. 
A courteous and smiling head waiter cannot counteract 
a sullen or inefficient man behind the counter. A sun- 
lighted and exquisitely decorated dining room cannot 
entirely balance dirty bedrooms, rooms without at least 
the ordinary’ comforts of home. 
architecture with him when he drops off to sleep. ; 

It was a shrewd tavern keeper out in the Middle West 
who gave attention a few years ago to this rather neglected 
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front of the house. He began picking office clerks and 
floor managers as carefully and as intelligently as his 
brother innkeepers selected their chefs and the invariable 
maitre d’hétel, which the ultra tavern boasts to-day. He 
used the same care in hiring his bell boys and his chamber- 
maids as was being used in finding bus boys and waiters. 
Nor was he content merely to select these and let it go at 
that. He issued a little code to them, which he likes so 
well that sometimes he reprints it and sends it out anew to 
his employees—lest they forget. 

That little preachment is, in itself, almost a gospel of 
successful tavern keeping. There is not room to reproduce 
it here; yet there are a few segments of it too direct and 
too practical in their homely sort of wisdom ever to be 
ignored. For instance, this one paragraph: 


At rare intervals some perverse member of our force 
disagrees with a guest as to the rightness of this or that. 
He maintains that the meat is well done when the guest 
says that itis not . . . or that the boy did go up to the 
room; or. that no party called; or that it was a room 
reserved and not dinner for six; or that the trunk was 
there. . . . Either may be right. But these are permanent 
instructions: No employee of this hotel is allowed the 
privilege of arguing with a guest. He must adjust the 
matter at once to the guest’s satisfaction or call his supe- 
rior to adjust it. Wrangling has no place in this hotel. 


Looks well in print, you say, and then insinuate that 
perhaps it is not so very different from the pains that 
other progressive and farseeing hotel men have taken to 
set their houses in order. Yet the man who printed this 
code did not merely pause with this broad statement of 
principles. It was his honest belief that the front of the 
house was the neglected portion of the hotel. He resolved, 
therefore, that he would make the sleeping rooms of his 
house as well run and as distinctive as its restaurants. 

He began by adding a dozen little things for the comfort 

of the man who remained overnight under his roof. For 
one, he placed upon every bureau pins and needles and 
buttons and thread. For another, he poked a morning 
paper under the door of each sleeping room: “‘ With the 
compliments of the house.” Still another was the placing 
of solid wooden transoms over the doors, instead of the 
glass that is ordinarily used. There are travelers who have 
had wretched and sleepless nights in modern hotels, 
otherwise deemed first-class, simply because a hall light 
only a little less vigorous than a street lamp blazed into 
their apartments through an unshaded transom. 
_ This man is a good type of the new sort of innkeeper who 
has raised himself up to, conduct some of the very best of 
the new taverns in America. He already has three hotels; 
and he says that he has but begun to build them—that it 
is more fun planning and building and launching a new 
hotel than conducting the dull details of operating it. His 
spirit has been good—he is a hard-headed and immenzely 
practical tavern keeper to boot—and he has come to a 
rather unusual degree of success. i 

There is no doubt in his mind that a hotel, as a business, 
ean’ come back. 


Here is the sort of hotel keeper who is making a thorough « 


success of his job.. There is an increasing number like him. 


MOORE 


- entire office organization of the modern hotel. The tavn 


“The last two work under the so-called tour system, W. h 


And invariably they have studied the hotel fro 
the standpoint of the guest. They, too, ha 
been planning a variety of little things to ma 
his stay under their roofs more pleasant and mc 
comfortable. For instance, one great hotel 
New York has devised a scheme of acquaint 
‘ its employees—elevator men, telephone opt 
ators, and the like—with the names and ¢. 
rooms of new arrivals, almost before the ink is d_ 
on their signatures on the register. Anotherhov. 
in the same big city has so arranged its telepho. 
service that a person desired on the wire is pag 
simultaneously upon its three public floors, _ 
Across the continent, a hotel in San Francis, 
does not hesitate to charge its patrons sixty cer, 
a portion for raspberries, and then refuse to sp; 
the portions; but it softens the blow by sending great sily: 
baskets of fresh fruit, with'its compliments, to the roo; 
of its women patrons. Other houses make a practice : 
making no additional charge when a regular patron tal; 
it into his head to bring his wife with him. It takes ) 
more rooms and is a courtesy that is invariably appreciati, 
In the hotel game details are tremendous. The w> 
landlord learned that long ago. The keeper of a certi 
hotel was appealed to late one evening by a woman gue, 
She had torn her frock while leaving her chair in a near-7 
theater. An attempt to lodge a protest with the manaj- 
ment of the playhouse had been futile. The box office ys 
closed and there was apparently no one who would pay 12 
slightest attention to her. She related all this to the hol 
man. He quietly made a memorandum of it. © 4 
“Send your gown down to our valet’s department,” > 
said finally. “They are experienced in mending. If tly 
cannot fix it we will send it to a dressmaker in the morni. 
If she cannot repair it I shall be glad to send you a che 
for what you think it is worth.” | 


Managers Who Get Square Deals for Guest 


HE woman thanked the hotel man profusely and h- 
ried off to her room. A man who stood near by 1 
heard the conversation came up and spoke to him abouti. 
“Regular patron?” 
“‘She’s never been in the house before, so far as I knoy’ 
“And you're willing to take the risk?” | 
“‘Tt’s part of our policy. We feel a sort of responsibily 
to our patrons for this old town and its institutions. ‘Te 
theater should have had some arrangement for taking ce 
of thislady. It has not. But it will have to take care of s. 
We shall have that check from it.” 
“How?” 
The tavern keeper laughed. | 
“T don’t threaten,” said he. “But a theater in the 
days, when the moving pictures are strong in favor, can’t 
afford to lose the friendship of a high-grade hotel, crowd 
night after night with amusement-hungry folk. oLast a k 
I made a baggage-transfer company settle witha comm 
cial traveler who’s been stopping here ‘with.me, Tiy 
smashed one of his trunks to smithereens bringing it P 
here from the railroad station. Then they began hedgin- 
talking about responsibility and sparring for delay. al 
did not delay me. I told them that if they did not give '¢ 
man a check for his loss within twenty-four hours I wo 
throw their stand out of my office into the street.” 
This tavern keeper does not hesitate to charge a taf 
fifty cents for theater seats or an extra penny for the nes- 
papers that are sold at his news stand. He considers tat 
too small a charge for complaint by any real gentler. 
But when it comes to large matters he stands by 2¢ 
guest—stands ready to fight his battles for him. 
It is a policy that has won his house and himself my 
friends. ie) 
The personal element is a tremendous factor in 1¢ 


keeper just cited, not hesitating to make an extra chase 
for newspapers or for theater tickets, but standing rely 
to make the very theater whose seats he is selling gi 4 
square deal to its patrons, is but a prototype, after al 
the chief clerk or floor manager in the best sort of moc!n 
hotel. This last personage is, or should be, an echo of 1¢ 
big boss himself. And he should be within reaching * 
tance at least during the busy hours of the day. Au) 

In the office organization of the large modern hotel tir 
are usually three types of clerks behind the pais 
counter—the chief clerk, the room clerk and the key clX: 


_ 


now has become common to almost all hotels—alterna.é 


in their long hours of duty. 

But the chief clerk in the slick modern house does 
usually conform to this time-table. He is apt to ne 
every day at about the same hour—say, 1 the aftern d 
when business begins to be brisk about the office- 
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ains on duty late enough in the evening to see that 
ts arriving on the late day trains are properly received 
weet way the chief clerk is a prototype of the first 
ration of tavern keepers. He is a mixer. It is his busi- 
to know the regular patrons of the house, their tastes 
their preferences. And these regular patrons have 
e to know him. They like to find him off duty for an 
- and get him into the grillroom. He smokes and 
s—rarely ever drinks. In a large sense he is never off 
-—not, at least, while he remains under the roof of the 
tution that gives him a livelihood. And when he is off 
rhe is generally at home or taking the wife and kiddies 
he movies. There has come a vast change in hotel 
cs in the past twenty years. 
ut the chief clerk has been fading away in recent years, 
the room clerk is gaining in relative importance. There 
been a change in title. In place of the chief clerk there 
come, in the larger houses, a man who may be named 
manager or assistant manager. He is in front of the 
iter rather than back of it. In some cases he has a 
| desk, placed in a quiet corner of the lobby and con- 
iously labeled, so that guests may come and pour their 
rances into his ears. At times it is quite as much salve 
1 outraged patron to be able to unbosom himself as it 
have the grievance righted. And the floor manager 
a sympathetic manner. That is one of the qualifica- 
; that brings him his job. 
( never stand in the office of my hotel one minute 
er than I am compelled to stay there,’’ said the pro- 
‘or of one of the biggest of New York’s recent hotel 
esses just the other day. 
hen pressed for the reason of this—it is a directly con- 
y practice to that of the earlier hotel men, who felt 
their personality was a large feature in drawing traffic 
1eir houses—he explained that he did not care to be 
d toactasa final arbitratorin disputes; he had selected 
or manager—a good hotel man, a gentleman and a 
ymat—to handle these very matters. He did not care 
2 asked to go over his manager’s head. In a question 
treme importance and as a final resort he could always 
ached at his private suite—but upon the office floor he 
forever being asked to settle matters of no real import. 


Salesmanship Applied to Rooms 


'NSIDER now the man who actually stands behind the 
egister—the room clerk, with his even, urbane smile 
an unconscious word of welcome that makes him style 
elf from one end of the land to the other as a greeter. 
a dozen busses and a string of taxicabs may dump a 
l regiment of travelers and a whole brigade of baggage 
ont of him, but he does not lose his head. He holds 
ick conversation with each arrival—from his stand- 
t, the quicker, the better; the scratching of a pen, the 
aing for a key, a word of direction to the captain of 
bell men—and the next arrival is under scrutiny. 
‘e are room clerks in such large commercial centers as 
York or Pittsburgh or Chicago who boast that they 
receive and room a hundred arrivals in twenty min- 
Yetthe process that attends each is by no means a 
leohe.Aoty 
rst? comes’ the preliminary inquiry as to the type of 
1 the arrival wishes—with bath or without, inside or 
one room or en suite—conditions depending almost 
tiably upon the price the guest is willing or compelled 
ay. Then there is the registering of name and home 
1; and the room clerk is proud of the prowess that 
les him to read even a wretched scrawl upside down, 
out ever turning his register. He does more. In his 
hours as key clerk he practiced and mastered the trick 
riting upside down. In this way he puts down the 
ber of the room assigned to you—after he has con- 
d his concealed room rack, which shows him just what 
‘s, unoccupied and disengaged, are available. There 
Ws a cryptic number—you may think it the 
4 page upon which your account is posted. 
are wrong. It indicates the rate that you 
vaying. But, lest it be exposed to prying 
it is blinded. To find the exact rate, 
remove the first numeral and divide the 
tinder by two or three or four—the 
.od varies considerably in different houses. 
hile the room clerk is turning you and your 
ver to the captain of the bell men heis quickly 
g out a slip with your name and residence, 
room and rate. These facts go to a near-by 
Keeper. In a few moments a small white 
} bearing them neatly typed, is resting in the 
> In the room rack marked with the number 
urroom. And the telephone operators are 
dy whispering your name, so that when you 
© receiver off the hook to ask about your 
ved trunk one of them may anticipate you by 
ig: “Yes, Mr. Blank. Is there anything we 
lo for you?” 
| this seems fairly simple, but is not—par- 
arly at the rate of five arrivals tothe minute. G 


And it is not accomplished without some confusion. For, 
while you are affixing your signature upon the register, a 
gentleman from Sandusky, next in line to you, is loudly 
demanding to know whether the house has his reservation. 
And the gentleman immediately behind him is already pro- 
testing that he will not go above the third floor; it seems 
that he once had a cousin suffocated in a reputed fireproof 
hotel in New York. The man behind him prefers to go 
high; he would rather have a tent on the roof —he says so— 
than toss all night to a Wagnerian symphony of automobile 
horns and street cars banging over track intersections. 

The room clerk answers the question and softens the 
hearts of these three—while he is patiently trying to 
decipher your signature from a bird’s-eye angle. He may 
have a toothache; this very morning the bank in which he 
had his savings may have failed; the best girl in the world 
may have written that she was going to marry the other 
fellow after all—but he keeps his head. That is part of his 
job. He gently answers the snappy questions of four or 
five or six or a dozen peevish, tired, cross, hungry folk 
almost simultaneously, as he tries to find rooms on his 
crowded rack to please all of them. That is more of his job. 
And he must remember that a hotel has to work harder to 
sell its high-priced rooms than the cheap ones. 

“Tt’s salesmanship’’—the room clerk tells you when he 
has a quiet moment off duty. ‘‘It’s salesmanship of a high 
sort. I sell rooms as the man in the railroad station sells 
tickets or the man in the theater box office sells seats. 
Only I have to do more than they. The prices of their 
commodities are fixed. So are mine—in away. So are the 
prices in the big clothing store across the street. Only the 
star salesman in that store is the fellow who sells forty- 
dollar overcoats and not the fellow whose sales slips in 
overcoats are written from twenty-five dollars down. 

“Of course the overcoat man does not force the game. It 
would be worse than bad business to sell forty-dollar over- 
coats to the men who ean afford only twenty-dollar ones. 
The trick is to find the man who has been buying a twenty- 
dollar coat, but who can afford the forty-dollar kind and 
will actually enjoy it if only some kind friend points the 
way. 

“Tt’s the same with my game. There are men coming to 
our house who ought to take a room with a bath. They 
may never have had the chance of enjoying the comfort 
and the luxury of a private bath in a hotel. Sometimes, if 
I think they are going to become regular patrons of ours, I 
will take a chance and let one of them have a bathroom 
without any extra charge. I’m educating him. Perhaps 
he’ll get the habit and we'll have a regular customer at 
three dollars a night instead of two. If he can afford to pay 
the price, that’s good business. The boss thinks it’s good 
business too.” 

Then he explains. The hotel for which he works is con- 
ducted under a system of comparative costs. Its proprietor 
can tell to a fine fraction of a cent just what his table butter 
cost a year ago to-day. He has diagram sheets wherein 
lines rising and falling—mostly rising—show the compara- 
tive meat costs for every month during the past dozen 
years. And he has a neat little statistical table, with a 
column for each room clerk, showing the average price for 
each room the man has managed to obtain. That is harsh, 
but it is modern business. And it serves as a stimulus to 
the clerk. 

“There are men that come up to my desk who owe it to 
their houses, to the lines they carry, to take a room at not 
less than five dollars a day,’’ he continues. ‘‘It is a large 
part of my job to get them educated to it—in such a way 
that they do not feel we are trying to put something over 
on them. The big boss is not that sort. But he does think 
that the big men who come into our hotel ought to pay fair 
prices for their accommodations.” 

“How can you tell the big men?” you interrupt. 

“T never mistake them,” is the confident reply. 

The room clerk asserts that his are not snap judgments. 
Long experience behind the counter of a hotel 


office has taught him how to judge men. He will admit that 
he does make errors in diagnosis, but he sticks to it that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he can pick his man before 
the man has reached the desk. He can tell the two-dollar-a- 
day drummer from the railroad president at fifty thousand 
a year. He can tell whether a commercial traveler is 
carrying wines or shoes or jewelry. He not only can spot 
the theatrical profession but he can differentiate instanter 
between the advance man and the manager. These things 
are all of immense value to him, though he cannot rely 
upon them absolutely. Even a hotel man is not infallible. 

Yet it is part of the head room clerk’s job to know the 
big men all the way across the land—and he must take 
those big men in a mighty inclusive fashion. In his head 
must be combined Who’s Who and Dun and Bradstreet. 
If a man goes to smash financially, politically and socially 
it is his business to know of that at once—and to be on his 
guard; for a hotel, being different from a railroad or a 
theater, is paid after it delivers the goods. And in case the 
patron is found “N. G.” it cannot replevin its property — 
as a storekeeper might proceed. The most it can do is to 
attach—perhaps an aged trunk filled with a dreary collec- 
tion of torn and tawdry linen. 


The greeter must be not alone a salesman but an infor- 
mation bureau. He is the head fount of information. And 
the head fount must be ready. He must know just what 
time that Big Four train leaves Indianapolis, and exactly 
the connection it makes with the Monon for French Lick, 
even though Indiana be two whole states distant. He 
knows the sailing days of all the important transatlantic 
lines out of New York and Boston, and yet the high ranges 
of the Alleghanies are between him and the salted sea. Heis 
a complete directory of the town in which the tavern stands 
and his knowledge is both critical and discriminating. 


Color Schemes for Different Stars 


HEN Sunday morning comes, and you find that you 

have left your shaving kit at home, he directs you down 
through an alley back of the house, and through three serv- 
ice entrances to a niche behind the boiler stack, where 
a trembling barber stands awaiting your pleasure. For 
some unaccountable reason Sunday shaving in a good part 
of the land is regarded as a felony. You may go to the 
theater, you may buy drinks or chewing gum or camera 
films, on the Sabbath; but if you wish to get shaved the 
barber has a vision of the penitentiary awaiting him as he 
brings the razor over your cheek. 

Oh, the greeter is a friend in need! Down in the arid 
states of the South he tips you off as to where you can get 
it. If you are within the metropolis of Georgia—to take a 
single instance—and want a drink stronger than beer, which 
does not seem to irritate the conscience of that prohibition 
commonwealth, he sends you to a club—a genial institu- 
tion where an aged negro shuffles out and prepares the 
cocktails. 

First, you must sign your name in a book as an evidence 
of good faith. If you demur for a moment the negro shows 
you the signatures of at least two Presidents of the United 
States, who head the book. And you hope they enjoyed 
their drinks as well as you do yours. 

But, more than salesman or bureau of information, the 
man behind the hotel desk must be a diplomat—a very 
great diplomat, if you please. He must make friends, for 
it is quite as much upon his friendships as upon his reputa- 
tion for salesmanship that he makes his progress. He must 
know his patrons, as we have just said. There is a chief 
clerk up in the Twin Cities who says he has lost five thou- 
sand dollars in the last ten years by cashing bad checks, 
and yet he has made money by the practice. He cannot 
afford to offend the regular patrons of the house. And 
remember that he is supposed to know them, even when 
their comings and goings are at comparatively rare inter- 
vals. He is supposed to remember their preferences in the 

matter of rooms, and is supposed to know, with- 

out remembering, that a man selling pictures 
or jewelry prefers a room finished in dark red. 

It makes a better setting for his wares. 

There is one greeter in a big hotel in Chicago 
who outshines his fellows as a diplomat. Adele 
Ritchie came to his house, and from her he 
learned that a woman star prefers a room hung 
in blue. He tucked that away in one of the 

memory recesses of his brain. A few weeks later 
along came Lillian Russell, and he put her in 
one of the blue rooms. She smiled upon him, and 
he inwardly thanked Miss Ritchie for the tip she 
had given him. And then, after another interval, 
came Mrs. Leslie Carter. She, too, got one of the 
blue rooms. Five minutes after she had reached 
it she sent for him. 

“You will have to change my room, Mr. ; 
I detest blue!” she said firmly. “‘I would not be 
hired to stay here thirty minutes.” 

She wore a many-colored scarf and waved 
it at him as she spoke. He was quite abashed. 

(Continued on Page 77) 


successful method of selling mining stock is for the 

promoter to pay the expenses of his intended victims 
to the scene of mining activity; to take them out upon 
the hilltops and show them the Utopian kingdoms of the 
earth. The effect of the altitude—which accelerates the 
pulse—the gorgeous scenery, the dazzling sunshine and 
the gleaming particles of gold in the salted ore do the rest. 

But there is no end to the resources of the confidence 
game. One successful mining operator in the West 
remarked to a friend in strict confidence that a certain 
worthless mine of his had made a rich strike. He advised 
his friend to invest ten thousand dollars in the stock, and 
agreed to make him good if the investment missed. That 
friend told another of his good fortune; the second friend 
repeated it to a third. 

“Tf you tell a secret to your friend,” said a Western 
wag, holding up his finger, ‘‘that’s 1. If you tell it to 
another,” holding up two fingers, “that’s 11. And if you 
tell it to a third,” holding up three fingers, ‘‘that’s 111.” 

These friends, and a legion of others to whom they told 
the story, invested heavily in the stock of the worthless 
mine. Meantime the mining promoter had unloaded his 
holdings. 

When the truth came out the mining promoter was 
called upon to make good his promise to save his friend 
harmless. He was as good as his word and promptly drew 
his check for ten thousand dollars. 

“But what about my friends?” inquired the purveyor 
of unreliable information. “They lost heavily.” 

“Oh, your friends will have to take care of themselves. 
I didn’t agree to make them good. Besides, you promised 
not to tell anybody!” 


[« a postulate of the mining world that the most 


The days of mining swindles are largely past. There 
was a time, still fresh in the minds of men, when three out 
of every four citizens of Pittsburgh or of Kalamazoo had 
in their possession, fondly cherished, beautifully litho- 
graphed certificates of stock in some wildcat mining cor- 
poration. Men whoa knew no more about mining than 
about the Fifth Book of Euclid or the contents of the 
Milky Way listened to tales of sudden wealth, took a 
flyer in a hole in the ground, and learned for the steenth 
time that all that glitters is not gold. 

The truth is, if a mine is good the owners will hesitate 
before they will let anyone else in on the ground floor. 
If it should happen to be a pros- 
pect, and should turn out rich, the 
men who are in control will find a 
way to freeze out the “suckers”’ 
who parted with their money to 
develop the prospect. There are 
honest men in the mining business, 
but they are asrare as missionaries 
in the Orkney Islands. It would 
take a rescuing party to find them. 

But so long as grass grows out 
of the earth and water runs down- 
hill, there will be dressmakers, 
grocery clerks, dentists, impecuni- 
ous lawyers and prosperous bank 
presidents, who will take a chance 
on the fickle wheel of fortune. 

There was in Cleveland a few 
years ago a lawyer whose clientéle 
included some of the financial bon 
ton of that city. His suite in one 
of the large office buildings on Eu- 
clid Avenue was the council cham- 
ber of certain local captains of 
industry. In him Nature had been 
prodigal not only of her physical 
gifts but of her golden largesses. 
He had the easy pose of success. 
According to the accepted canons 
of Cleveland, he was wise in his day 
and generation. He knew human 
nature as well as the Rule in Shel- 
ley’s Case. What hedid not know 
of the art of doing his fellows was 
believed to be unknown to any of 
the ethico-legal practitioners of 
Cleveland. But the wisest slip a 
cog now and then. 

Into this lawyer’s office there 
came one day astrange and gauche 
character. The visitor had 
some difficulty in running the 


officious male clerks, who“, 
pulled grinning faces behind /% 
his back. After an hour’s 
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patient wait, he found himself in the presence of the legal 
adviser of Cleveland’s inner circle. 

The stranger was from the West. One did not have to 
take a second’look to know that. There was about him 
that unconventional port which told better than words of 
free and easy ways. He was garbed in typical Western 
form. Round his waist was a spacious and bulging belt. 
His slouch hat rested affectionately—if that can be said 
of an inanimate thing—in the palm of his left hand. 

It was not often that such characters got beyond the 
outer precincts of the sanctum of the seasoned disciple of 
Blackstone. But what lawyer is deaf to the puissant voice 
of a retainer? 

The prospective client wasat first chary. Hismanner was 
awkward, his speech unfluent and impoverished. He was 
from Nevada. He had followed the fortunes of the desert. 

The thread of his story ran after this fashion: 

“Tt was this way,” he said. ‘In my treks over the des- 
ert I picked up one day a piece of rock. It looked good. I 
threw it into my saddlebag and gave it to the first assayer 
I came across. He was a man named Taylor. The rock 
didn’t look good to him; and, instead of assaying it, he 
threw it out of the window onto his scrapheap. When I 
came back a few days later, and he told me, I went to the 
dump and picked out what I thought was my piece of rock. 
My pocket was wasted to a shadow and I didn’t have the 
cash to pay him, but I told him if he would take the trouble 
to assay it, and it turned out all right, I would give him a 
half interest in the claim. 429) 

‘“‘He assayed the rock; and I watched him. It went 
over five hundred dollars to the ton. Then Taylor insisted 

that it might be another piece 

ems of rock that some other pros- 

ial ae. pector had brought him, and 
that he had failed to assay. 
I got some more of the same 
rock andit assayed thesame. 


ne ae “There was some excite- 
{ We \ ment round those diggin’s 
0 a \ 
gh raped 
\ Lhd 


*“*"l Remember His Words Very Well. 
They Struck Me as Strange”’ 


then. Even in that thinly settled country, such st: 

travel faster than scandal. People began to rush ti 

discovery and to locate claims all round us. We 

a boardin’ house for miners, but there was no su. 

of food nearer than Carson or Virginia City nel 
dred and fifty miles away. We waylaid a four-horse | 
crossing the desert with provisions and confiscate¢| 
outfit. There was just seventy dollars to a cent inc 
and we gave that to the bullwhacker. It was either: 
bery or starvation, and we took a chance. The therm 
ter was fifteen degrees below zero—of course that’s 1. 
bad as fifteen above here, but it’s bad enough. | 

“Things ran along from January till June before th 
boom began. The roads were bad, and a team y, 
come in, at first, only about once a month. 

“We soon found we had a bonanza. The assays « 
sometimes ran as high as a thousand dollars a ton. 

“But,” continued the miner in the resonant guttu 
his kind, ‘‘no sooner had we discovered our good fo 
than our troubles began. The miners organized a 1 
and made it warm for us. This particular crowd were: 
lot. They were jealous of our good luck. When wi: 
into a high-grade vein they gouged out pieces of the or. 
packed them off in their clothes. We put up a notice 
all the miners should change clothes under the ey. 
watchers before goin’ off shift. ; | 

“This angered them. They sent a committee to de): 
that this order be countermanded. We declined the rec 

“They had it in for my partner. He was a hot-hi 
fellow, and told them we were goin’ to run the min) 
would take no orders from the men. Then they, 
another delegation, demanding that he reconsider or 
camp within twenty-four hours.” 

The Nevada man now stood up from the cliental 
and began nervously to pace the floor. He was agii| 

“Taylor was a small, slight man,” he continued a 
moment, ‘‘and was in poor health. But he had been 1 
in Texas and could throw a silver half dollar in the ai 
clip it with a bullet from his revolver three times « 
five. He used to sit under the trees over at Carso’ 
clip the buds off the twigs. 

“The next morning Taylor was seated in the shack’ 
the miners, headed by big Bill Macksey, the president. 
union, came in. I was down the gulch tryin’ to strai: 
out a road for our teams. They didn’t give him a ch 
Macksey yelled to his men: ‘Seize him and drag him 
And they started for Taylor. 

“Well, this world is chock-full of surprises and 
fellows got theirs. They say out there in Nevade 
impulsive men always have black eyes—if Nature d) 
give ’em, somebody else does. Anyhow, Taylor heard’ 
comin’. He had his hands in his coat pockets, each gri 
a sixshooter. One fellow caught his right arm and a1! 
got him round the neck from behind. They threw h 
the floor; but Taylor was on his feet again i fragt 
the men holding him in the same position, He fine 
his left hand through his pocket at the 
who held his right arm. That fellow was 
ered to his fathers. With his right hard h: 
over his left shoulder the fellow who hac: 
of him from behind—and Abraham’s i 
swelled with another recruit. Then he 
one of his Texas fusillades on the crow’ 
stood in the doorway. He killed three of} 
In the excitement one fellow had escap! 
notice. That fellow held a gun to the b: 
Taylor’s head and let go—and Taylor fell «: 

There was another spell of silence. Pe 
approached a window and gazed out 
panorama below him. : 

“That’s a fine body of water you hav 
said irrelevantly. His emotions were P. 
tricks with his voice. “If we had that 
Nevada! You know, Horace Greeley sa 
all Nevada needed was water and good soc! 
and some prospector said that was a 
needed.” And the miner’s frame fetched 
ventral chuckle. It seemed to relieve hi 
up feelings. The lawyer tactfully broug] 
back to the spool of his story. 

“Well, the grand jury over at the coun 
indicted those fellows, and the ringlead 
now on the way to the penitentiary—° 
when [I left. 

“ After Taylor was killed I began to size up the } 
I didn’t want any more trouble. I remembered I 
Taylor say that he had only one living relative, and 
a brother. The last time he heard from him he w 
where in Ohio—I don’t know whether he had forgot : 
name of the town or whether I’ve forgotten it. Any 
remembered him saying he had a picture of his bro) 
his trunk. I went through the trunk and dug this u 


‘he miner handed the lawyer a photograph. He waited 
Je the jurist scanned it closely. : : 
Of course,” he continued, “‘it’s like this: I know we've 
a bonanza; but you can never tell what’s goin’ to 
pen in the mining game. These chaps that’ve located 
4d us may set up claims to apex rights, and all that, and 
to do us out of our property. Lawyers’ fees come high 
there. Besides, I don’t want to tie up the mine in the 
ds of some fellow who thinks he knows more about 
ing than I do. We would each own an equal interest, 
if we disagreed things would have to come to a stop. 
jor and me discovered the mine. His brother didn’t. 
-thing’ll be a windfall for him. If I buy him out 
| be takin’ no chances on the future. There- 
”__and the miner burred the word and paused 
’ uncertain whether he ought to go on—“‘I don’t 
t him to know just what we have. If he found 
ten to one there’d be no doin’ business with 
. I’m willin’ to pay him five thousand dollars. 
the first thing to do is to locate 
. That’s what I came to see you 
tig 
ere was a chance for the lawyer to 
-e an easy fee. On his own story, if 
lor accepted his terms the miner 
ricted himself as a cheat. It would 
asy to hold him up for a stiff fee. 
e made any noise he could be si- 
ed by a quiet threat to expose the 
le thing to the heir of his late part- 
The man of law suggested that the 
t feasible plan for reaching Taylor’s 
her would be to advertise for him 
ome of the prominent newspapers 
‘thio. 
In case he turns up,” he said, ‘‘the 
sograph will identify him and pre- 
; any false personation.”’ 
he miner agreed that this seemed a possible solution 
ie situation. He left the photograph, declared his pur- 
. to visit some relatives in the East whom he had not 
for years, and said he would be back in two weeks. By 
time the lawyer might have some news. 
By the way,” he said as he was leaving, “‘ where can I 
sit some money? I have about five thousand dollars 
did dust and coin, and I don’t like to pack it round in 
oelt.”” 
he lawyer was a director in one of Cleveland’s banks. 
vould be glad, he said, to accompany the miner there 
see that the money was safely deposited. 
ney went round the corner to the bank. The miner 
ad his belt and threw the shining nuggets and coin on a 
>glass tabletop in the directors’ room. The gold dust 
nuggets were weighed, and considerably over five 
‘sand dollars placed to the miner’s credit. 


ae day after the departure of his client the lawyer 
‘ted in three of the leading newspapers of Ohio this 
rtisement: 


the brother and only heir of William C. Taylor, late 
ovada assayer and miner, will communicate with the 


srsigned, he will be rewarded for his pains. 


wo weeks later, true to his promise, the man from 
ada reappeared at the lawyer’s office. To his joy, he 
1ed that his late partner’s brother had turned up. He 
formerly lived at Dayton, the lawyer said, but was 
located at Toledo. He was the counterpart present- 
t of the photograph. 

. explained the situation to him, as we agreed. I told 
that his brother had been killed by miners as the result 
labor dispute and his inability to pay the men. I told 
you were anxious to see if you couldn’t unload the 
5 but that there were complications in the way, owing 
peculiar probate laws in Nevada; and that, in order 
ear the matter up and avoid the long delay incident 
gal proceedings, you would pay him five thousand 
ts for a quitclaim deed to his interest.” 

Vhat did he say?” 

‘0 tell the truth, he laughed in my face. He said he 
7 all about the mine; that he had learned through the 
Papers of the death of his brother, and had written 
0 some lawyer in Nevada, who had given him full par- 
ars. The Nevada lawyer didn’t give you the best 
tation in the world. Taylor seems to think you are up 
me scheme to do him out of his brother’s interest. He 
ced that he would accept two hundred thousand dol- 
for his Interest—no less; and that, even at that, he 
naking you a present of it.” 

1e denizen of the desert was clearly worried. His face 
an astonished set-down expression. 

_taven't any two hundred thousand dollars,’’ he said. 
ore I can get any returns from the property I’ll have 
uld a short railroad to connect with the main line of 
learest railroad—either that or build a wagon road, 
h would cost almost as much.” 

q a about to take his leave, crestfallen. An idea 
‘Ted to the lawyer, Suppose he lay the matter before 


: THE 


“That's a Fine Body of Water. 


If We Had That Out 


some of his friends? If the property was a good thing they 
might advance the money to buy out the obstinate heir. 
The miner’s face lighted for a moment. If it could be 
done that would be a way out of the difficulty; but he 
didn’t have much faith in capitalists. They were too much 
given tored tape. Thelawyer agreed with him; but he would 
try. Would the man from Nevada call again to-morrow? 


Round the directors’ table at the bank that afternoon 
sat a small group. The lawyer laid before them the great 
opportunity to swell their individual coffers with the funds 
of the bank. Skeptical at first, they fired a battery of ques- 
tions at him. The lawyer’s answers were vague but assur- 
ing in his confidence that here was a chance to clean up a 
fortune. They had relied on his judgment in other matters 
and had come out all to the good. Why not trust to his 
judgment in this? He had seen his man and he was a judge 
of human nature. 

“But’’—one of the bankers broke in—‘‘ we can’t go into 
this without some investigation. We ought to send a min- 
ing man out to Nevada.” 

“Mining man nothing!” sharply replied the lawyer. 
“This fellow is to close another deal for his interest day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Well, we’ve got to telegraph out there in any event and 
see if there’s such a mine, and if it stands in the names of 
these parties.” 

“Very well; wire at once, and rush the message if you 
want to get in on this.” 

A telegram was promptly dispatched to the county clerk 
of Lander County, Nevada: Was there a mine called the 
Chuckawalla in Lander County, and who were the owners 
on the record? 

The next day the answer came back. There was such a 
mine. It stood in the names of the lawyer’s client and his 
late partner, William C. Taylor. 


The group was hastily called together again. It was sug- 
gested that a meeting be arranged between them and the 
heir at law of the deceased partner, to see if he could not be 
persuaded to part with his interest for something less than 
two hundred thousand dollars in cash. Another telegram 
was dispatched to Taylor, asking him to be in Cleveland 
on the following day. 

He came; but he refused to budge. He produced letters 
from Nevada describing the mine as a bonanza. He had an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions surrounding the 
property, the dip and strike of the vein, and of the returns 
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from the assays of ores. He knew, also, 
the full particulars of thelabor troubles 
that resulted in the death of his brother. 

No, sir! He would take two hundred 
thousand dollars in cash, because that 
was as much money as he would be 
likely ever to need during 
the rest of his natural 
life, and because he did 
not care to go out to 
Nevada to live, and did 
not propose to have the 
property gutted and him- 
self cheated out of returns 
by the devious methods 
of mining sharks who 
might take advantage of 
his absence. Besides he 
had been already offered 
as much for the property, 
and it was a matter of in- 
difference to him whether 
he sold to the Cleveland 
men or to Nevada men 
who were then in the East 
seeking to close with him. 

To cut a long story 
short,the bankers capitu- 
lated. They paid over 
the two hundred thou- 
sand dollars and received 
a quitclaim deed from 
Taylor for his half inter- 
est; but only after the man from 
Nevada had reluctantly agreed to 
turn over a fraction of his own 
interest in order to give them con- 
trol of the property. The deeds 
were taken in the name of the law- 
yer, who, in turn, gave to each of 
the others a memorandum of trust 
for his share. 


The Nevada miner lingered in 
Cleveland two days. He enjoyed 
himself in downright fashion. He 
was shown the various points of 
interest about the city. During 
these two days his new partners 
held various and friendly confer- 
ences with him. They were delighted with his quaint 
Westernisms and his engaging stories of adventure. There 
was apparently the fullest trust on both sides. 

It was agreed that steps should be at once taken to build 
a branch railroad or a good wagon road to connect with 
the main line of railroad. The miner was to return to 
Nevada, consult local surveyors and engineers, and report 
promptly as to the estimated cost of these alternative 
improvements. He was also to receive a generous salary 
as manager of the property. The details were all concluded, 
the papers drawn up and signed, and the deal finally closed. 

The day arrived for the departure of the miner. He drew 
his five thousand dollars out of the bank. He said he would 
need it for personal expenses. He had brought it with him 
to pay for the half interest in the property, but he could 
put it to other uses, and it would be better to have it in his 
home bank for convenience’ sake. 

Some of his partners saw him off at the depot. He prom- 
ised to write early and often, and to report promptly on the 
railroad project. 


in Nevada!’’ 


A month went by—two months—and no news from the 
miner. Two telegrams for him remained undelivered in 
the nearest Nevada telegraph office. The lawyer and his 
banking friends began to have queasy feelings. 

“We should have written out to Nevada before. Let’s 
do it now,” said one of them. 

“No, no; that will never do! If this thing should go 
wrong it would besure to leak out and would raise astorm.” 
The speaker turned to their legal adviser. ‘I think you’d 
better go out to Nevada. We might as well see this thing 
through.” 


On the morning of the third day out from Cleveland the 
lawyer got off the train at Winnemucca and inquired for 
the nearest route to the mining camp which had witnessed 
the strange history of the Chuckawalla. 

He hired an automobile and, with a trusty chauffeur, set 
out. For long hours they ramped the desert, the parched 
earth, flashing back in their faces the blinding glare of the 
sun. The only relief from the monotonous whiteness 
stretching away into endless distance was the Joshua trees, 
sticking up out of the glistening sand and looking like 
hitching posts in a blanket of snow. 

The loquacious chauffeur kept the lawyer’s mind from 
going flat. He told him stories of the labor war in Gold- 
field, when no one could walk through the reading room of 

(Concluded on Page 69) 


MARKED UP 


EXT fall, stepping in to buy your winter suit, 
| \ you will be brought face to face witha situation 
that is now agitating the woolen-mill man, the 
clothing manufacturer and the retail merchant. Your 
suit is already being fabricated. The whole woolen 
business labors under a burden imposed by war conditions. 
Next fall, as a consumer, you will have some of the burden 
shifted to your shoulders—about five dollars’ worth of 
burden with each suit, woolen gown, overcoat and cloak. 

You see, of all the people in the world one-third are 
fully clothed, one-half partly clothed, while the rest 
manage pretty much without any clothes at all—at least 
in the industrial sense. 

People who live in cool countries wear most of the 
clothes, for two reasons—they need them and have the 
enterprise to get them. Those who live in warm countries 
are content with fewer clothes and less enterprise. 

The fully clothed people generally wear wool. There 
are about five hundred millions of them. The partly 
clothed people wear cotton and silk, and number about 
eight hundred millions. The rest wear chiefly paint, 
feathers, copper bangles and deep shades of sunburn, and 
amount to about three times the population of the United 
States. There is a tiny group of furwearers in the polar 
regions, estimated at three hundred thousand. 

Now the world has never produced enough new wool in 
a year to supply the needs of even the woolwearing people. 
The allowance for each woolwearer is about fourteen 
ounces a year, or a piece of lightweight cloth forty-four 
inches square. That would make a pair of underdrawers 
reaching from the waist to the knees. Coat, vest and 
trousers weighing fifty-six ounces, woolen cloth alone, 
would require four years’ supply a head of new wool; and 
the next four years’ supply would be needed for a fifty- 
ounce overcoat; and the woolwearer would still be with- 
out winter underwear, much less enjoying a change, and 
also without flannel shirts, knitted sweaters and woolen 
stockings, wool hats, blankets, carpets, rugs and other 
products of the woolen industry. 

None of the woolwearing countries grow enough of the 
staple to clothe themselves. More than two-thirds of the 
world’s exportable wool is produced in countries that con- 
sume very little at home, on account of the sparse popula- 
tion or warm climate— Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, 
South Africa, Uruguay, Chile, China, India, Spain, and 
so on. The United States probably comes nearer self- 
support in wool than any other big Northern nation, 
because it produces three-fifths its own consumption. 


Why So Little Wool is Wasted 


if eae world’s demand for wool is increasing. People in 
the woolwearing countries want more clothes as they 
raise their standards of comfort, and peoples who formerly 
wore cotton and silk alone are now turning to wool—the 
Chinaman and Japanese especially. Even in warm coun- 
tries the use of wool is becoming more common. You go 
to Mexico, the West Indies or Central America and, be- 
cause the climate is tropical, are delighted to get into 
washable cotton or linen clothes. But these are really not 
fashionable there, you soon discover, for the Latin- 
American caballero sports a lightweight woolen suit as 
the characteristic badge of his gentility—cotton is for the 
humble peon. 

How do woolwearing nations ever manage to clothe 
themselves then? Two things alone make it possible— 
they weave cotton, silk and other fibers with wool, and they 
use all-wool fiber over and over again until it is worn out. 
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Just now the woolen and clothing trades are busy with 
your next winter suit. We will assume that rhehwn ish og 
worsted suit of good grade, made entirely of new wool 
from the sheep’s back. Last year such a suit cost you 
twenty-five dollars. This fall it will cost about thirty, 
retail. You will wear it all winter, and then hand it over 
to the janitor; he will wear it another winter or two, and 
finally it will find its way to the ragbag. The woolen rag 
trade will get hold of it and put it through a complicated 
system of sorting; and presently the remnants will go into 
a mill to be torn up into wool fiber again, and this fiber will 
be woven with new wool to make a different kind of cloth. 

Perhaps it will reappear as a fairly good grade of over- 
coating and you will wear it once more yourself. It passes 
back through the woolen rag trade again and can be woven 
a third time with more new wool. Hach time the fibers are 
woven, worn and torn apart they become shorter. When 
they are too short to weave they can be felted into durable 
cloth that will keep somebody warm at bargain prices. As 
the fibers are worked over they also lose the scales that 
give them their felting property. Yet, when these scales 
are gone and the fiber reduced nearly to dust, it is still of 
value to the trade and is made up into roofing paper, used 
for stuffing horse collars and toys, and so on. 

In this country we use wool fiber over and over again, 
but not to the extent of other nations. Roughly, every 


four pounds of raw material worked up in our woolen 
industry consists of three pounds of new scoured wool and 
one pound of remanufactured. Little woolen waste is 
imported. But European countries import woolen waste, 
and the rag and waste market of England is the largest in 
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the world. John Bull’s last census figures indica 
about three pounds of new wool and five pounds of 
manufactured to each eight pounds of raw materia 
Well, then, this was the state of affairs in Aug 
1914. Into a world economically getting the utr 
wear out of every pound of wool, camel hair, mohair, vicu 
alpaca, goat hair, cow hair and similar fibers, comes 
War God. What happened to the woolen industry - 
something like what happened to Belgium. : 

Wool was the first great staple mobilized for war. ' 
fighting man had to have a uniform, blanket and w; 
underwear before he had a rifle. Orders for woolen gc 
were placed by the Allies months before they knew t 
needs in munitions. Half the wool production of the w 
comes from John Bull’s territory. He safeguarded 
supply by putting an embargo upon exportation. All 
own mills were set at work, and then all those in Europ 
countries friendly to him, and then those in colonies, 
Canada. Then he and his allies came to us for still n 
cloth and blankets. Since then we have been expor 
wool in unheard-of quantities, both our own and all 1 
we could get from other countries. 

Most of the wool worked up for the armies is desti 
to disappear forever, experts say. The soldier wears 
clothes more quickly than the citizen in times of pe 
Much of the wool is buried with him, or burned on 
battlefields, or cast aside, far from the organization of 
rag trade. It is figured that only a small proportion 
be reclaimed for use as it would be in normal times. 
addition, production has been decreased, for the coun’ 
now at war have about one-eighth of the world’s sh 
and many of the animals have been slaughtered or tur 
out of their pastures. So an immense disturbance has | 
set up in wool. Several years must pass before the sh 
men can make up losses, even under the stimulant of | 
prices. That is why your woolen clothes will cost r 
next fall and probably for several years to follow. 


New Records for Exports of Woolens 


aver soldier fights in good clothes. According t 
English estimate of Tommy Atkins’ outfit, about fif 
pounds of clean, scoured wool fiber is required to pro 
his coat, vest, trousers, flannel shirt, woolen stockings 
overcoat. Of this, twelve pounds will be new wool 
three pounds the highest grade of reworked fiber from 
rags. Tommy Atkins is, in many cases, wearing be 
clothes on the firing line than he could ever afford to 
for himself at home in times of peace. He will easils 
through three suits a year, and there must be blanket 
him as well. The average soldier can consume’ bet 
forty and fifty pounds of new wool a yearjand from't 
fifteen pounds of the best reworked wool fiber; ‘Oria4 
of ten or fifteen million men now fighting itr Burope't 
is room for all sorts of estimates. One atithority ‘fig 
that military requirements are now equal to all the: 
grown in Australia, New Zealand, South America 
South Africa as fast as it is shorn from the sheep- 
hundred and fifty million pounds of seoured fiber,or 1 
than two-thirds of the world’s production. : 
Our exports of woolen goods have been breakin 
records. The first orders that came to us were for 
blankets, and it is estimated that we have sent ab 
somewhere between six and ten millions of these, rang! 
weight from the light three-pound article, for the It 
Army, up to others weighing nine and ten pounds. 
Western wools are peculiarly suited to blanket purp 
(Continued on Page 64) r 
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NCLE SAM is tak- 
ing a keen interest 
in trade—not figur- 
7, but officially and 
t hand. He is out 
oxport business and 
es to get enough of 
eep his folks and his 
es going at a fairly 
pace. There was a 
not long ago—when 
tered his energies al- 
xclusively on states- 
ip and named no 
occupation to the 
ational census taker. 
n he began to help 
mer by developing a 
tment of Agriculture, 
demonstrated an 
acted degree of use- 
ss. This helped a 
lot to loosen up his 
al muscles and give 
saste of doing things 
le tighter to the 
1, alittle closer to the 
», than Statesman- 
spelled with a cap- 


’ he has a Depart- 
of Commerce, which 
own faster than a 
_ the awkward age. 
department is a bu- 
atis trying to do big, 
tal things for the ambitious, outreaching American 
3sman. It is trying to live down the tradition that 
chinery of our National Government is too tangled 
1eory and red tape to meet the practical conditions 
e, and to prove that Uncle Sam is willing and able 
is much for the merchant and manufacturer as for 
mer. 
3 far, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
is doing very nicely, in spite of the fact that thou- 
of manufacturers and jobbers in the United States— 
lly the smaller ones—have not yet awakened to the 
‘at Uncle Sam, through this Bureau, is literally at 
ervice in getting export business for them, and in 
: them to take the right care of it. 
is new capacity as a hustler for foreign trade Uncle 
as; won some testimonials he is entitled to frame. 
from a small manufacturer in Illinois who admits 
1e Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
her the cheapest business getter thus far discovered, 
brought in a fifteen-hundred-dollar order, carrying 
jargin of profit, at an expense of exactly ten cents. 
ther American industries secured orders for more 
‘million dollars each, because they decided that it 
possibly be worth while to give Uncle Sam a good, 
tryout as a first aid in securing foreign trade. 
cher concern writes: “Two years ago we began 
og up the trade opportunities tipped off by the 
.of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This has 
t us orders for eight hundred thousand dollars’ 
of goods from one foreign house alone.” 


imerican Coal for the King of Spain 


‘EVER, this is enough to indicate that Uncle Sam is 
-idedly on the job when it comes to beating the inter- 
dl bushes for foreign trade—and, also, to suggest 
‘thaps you are overlooking something by not learn- 
¢ what the busy, energetic Bureau of Foreign and 
tic Commerce can do for you if you give it a chance. 
very definite and literal sense this bureau of the 
‘ment of Commerce is a great university for teaching 
| of foreign trade getting. At first one is tempted to 
‘1 Immense correspondence school in international 
tee; but this figure is altogether too restricted, 
1e fact that much of its instruction is delivered at 
ind, by word of mouth. Besides, it is an institution 
h original research is a routine function, regularly 
1ed by nearly four hundred investigators located in 
ally all the foreign countries of the world. 

© exact: Just what will this free school do for the 
seturer who has thus far found a market for his 


ts entirely at home but is ambitious to get into 
trade? 
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Secretary Redfield, Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt and a Number of Their Assistants 


It will find the opportunity for him and then teach him 
how to take advantage of it. This covers the whole service 
in about the fewest words possible. In some cases this is 
a large order and means a lot more than appears on the 
face of the statement. For example, it might involve 
cabling to remote countries and elaborate investigations 
on the part of the Research Division of the Bureau. 

The American consuls, scattered all over the civilized 
and semicivilized earth, form the foundation of this Federal 
effort to get profitable foreign trade for Uncle Sam’s folks. 
Most information regarding trade opportunities originates 
with them, and frequently they are called on by cable or 
letter to furnish further data necessary to guide the manu- 
facturer safely through some difficult passage in the course 
of his negotiations or delivery. 

“As a general thing,” declares Dr. Edward Ewing 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, ‘the consul is overloaded with detail. At 
many stations he has to sign so many invoices and other 
documents of a routine character that it isa daily occur- 
rence to have a long waiting line. Then the consuls have 
many important matters of-a difficult and delicate nature 
to handle, which require real diplomacy and the exercise 
of a high order of executive talent—things that are very 
far from being routine in character... In spite of these heavy 
demands, however, the consuls are now doing the founda- 
tion work in finding openings for the goods of American 
manufacturers. It’s a big job, and they are doing it well 
in spite of the difficulties under which they operate. 

“To go to a post in a foreign country, make the friends 
who will give important and authentic trade information, 
and then present those data in sound, scientific and prac- 
tical shape, is job enough for any man, to say nothing of 
discharging all the other duties that come first on the 
calendar of a consul. Consequently it is not strange that 
all consuls are not able at all times to produce trade reports 
calculated to inspire the American manufacturer to go out 
after export business, and to guide those efforts to success 
after they have been inspired. . On this end of the job he 
needs help of the sort that only the highly trained specialist 
can give. Hence the commercial attaché and the com- 
mercial agent.” 

Though representing the Department of Commerce 
instead of the Department of State, the commercial 
attaché is really an ambassador of industry. His mission 
is almost as distinctly diplomatic as that of a foreign 
minister. What this ranking representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce actually does when on the job is best 
indicated by an incident that occurred almost immediately 
after this position was created. 

Before the attaché assigned to Paris had started for his 
post the State Department, through the Ambassador to 
Madrid, received an intimation that the King of Spain 


desired to hold a personal 
audience with some official 
representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States especially qualified 
to talk on commercial sub- 
jects. 

Fortunately the attaché 
about to start for Paris 
could speak Spanish almost 
as wellas English. He was 
instructed to go at once to 
Madrid, where the Amer- 
ican Ambassador would 
arrange the details of the 
audience. This was done, 
and the king talked for 
nearly an hour. Among 
other matters on which the 
attaché gave specific in- 
formation that appeared to 
interest the monarch 
greatly was that of coal. 
The king remarked on the 
high price of coal in Spain, 
the difficulty of securing 
it from England and Wales, 
and the attractive opening 
that this situation gave to 
American coal producers. 

Here is where the Amer- 
ican commercial attaché 
scored by calling the atten- 
tion of the king to the fact 
that Spain imposed a trans- 
port tax which put Amer- 
ican coal at a great disadvantage in competition with 
English coal. He also suggested that if this tax were 
removed or equalized American coal would almost inev- 
itably be carried to Spain, and the natural result would be 
that the ships bringing this coal would carry cargoes of 
Spanish products back to America. 


Ambassadors of Industry 


af WAS arranged that the attaché should prepare for the 
king a written statement on the subject of the transport 
tax. This was finally done. The attaché had not been 
long at his post in Paris when the State Department one 
morning telephoned to the Department of Commerce that 
a cable from the American Ambassador in Madrid had 
just been received conveying the information that the 
Spanish discrimination against American coal had been 
removed by royal decree, thus opening a new market for 
millions of tons. 

Did the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
settle back on its dignity and take its own official leisure 
in the distribution of these good tidings? Not to speak of, 
it did not! It got busy on the wires, and within a few hours 
every coal producer in the United States who could possi- 
bly go after this trade opportunity had been given full 
details of the entire matter. A down-to-date manufac- 
turer, hungry for new business, could hardly have handled 
the matter on a closer efficiency schedule. This put the 
business strictly up to the coal producers, and they re- 
sponded to the opportunity so briskly that good business 
was immediately booked. 

The commercial attachés by no means do business 
exclusively with kings, however. These ambassadors of 
industry are not above talking to anybody who looks like 
a promising buyer of American wares. He is on the job all 
the time for anything that has a vital relation to trade for 
goods made in America or for products grown in the United 
States. One of the services expected from these plenipo- 
tentiaries of trade is to present broad economic studies of 
the commercial situations they encounter. A sound and 
comprehensive knowledge of economics is one of the first 
requirements in a candidate for appointment to this high 
position, and it is expected that any man holding this kind 
of commercial portfolio will be able to analyze an economic 
situation with grasp and authority. 

The commercial attaché accredited to Berlin has been 
spending his time mainly at Rotterdam, helping to move 
shipments of American goods—particularly to get out 
certain cargoes that had been delayed. 

The work of the attaché stationed at Rio de Janeiro has 
been largely along tariff lines. In the near future the 
Brazilian tariff is to be revised, and his effort is to see that 
American goods are given a place in this readjustment on 
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a more favorable basis. To this end he must acquire a 
mastery of the present Brazilian tariff, which is by no 
means a simple matter. ‘ 

Still another commercial attaché is-focusing his atten- 
tion on the tin-ore industry of Bolivia. Heretofore this ore 
has gone to England, Belgium and Germany for smelting. 
As the United States is one of the largest users of tin ore 
in the world this ambassador of industry can see no reason 
why this vast body of valuable ore should be allowed to 
cross the Atlantic to be smelted. Large American interests 
apparently look at the matter in the same light, for they 
have, through the attaché, taken the initial steps calcu- 
lated to divert this ore to the United States. If this plan 
succeeds it will mean a yearly addition of many million 
dollars to our trade. 

At present, commercial attachés are located only at 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Paris, 
Berlin, Petrograd, Peking, Melbourne and London. In the 
Bureau at Washington is an official who gives his entire 
time to the attachés and their work. 

The commercial agent comes next to the attaché in rank, 
and might in some respects be considered as an understudy 
to the ambassador of industry; in fact, some of the 
attachés were once commercial agents traveling in foreign 
fields. At present the Bureau has about twenty of these 
commercial agents, who are ransacking the face of the 
globe for the information that will help to open up trade 
for American manufacturers. 

As a rule, these agents are specialists in one particular 
line of trade. Two of them are experts in cotton and cotton 
fabrics. One is now in China, making an extensive survey 
of the particular demands in cotton goods of each section 
of the newest republic, collecting samples of the most 
popular goods of this character, securing data as to prices, 
demand, supply, volume of consumption, transportation 
costs and all other factors affecting trade and profits in 
these stuffs. 

The other expert in this line is now in Atlanta. He has 
spent fully five years touring the various foreign countries 
where cotton goods are in demand and where trade in them 
is capable of decided expansion. A: letter was lately re- 
ceived by the Bureau from one of the largest cotton mills 
in the country, saying that they wished to establish an 
export department and go out after foreign trade in dead 
earnest. Could the Bureau give any advice that would be 
of service? 


A Fifty-Thousand-Dollar Service Free 


T ONCE the expert in Atlanta was notified and shortly 
appeared at the office of the mills that had made the 
inquiry. He carried about as many trunks as a drummer 
for a wholesale millinery house. When he opened up his 
samples the officials of the mills were astonished, for he 
placed before them a whole library of looseleaf sample 
books, not unlike those in popular use in the tailoring 
trade. Each sample was labeled with every available item 
of data relating to that particular kind of goods that any 
manufacturer would wish to know in order to compete for 
the trade in the country and district where the sample had 
been secured. 

“About how long has it taken you to collect this inter- 
national exhibit of cotton goods and the information that 
goes with it?’’ asked the amazed head of the mills. 

“At least five years.” 


Mr. W. A. Graham Clark, Cotton:Goods Expert 
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An Agent Landing in Guatemala 


“T’m not asking you,” persisted the president, “‘how 
much it cost the Government to get this remarkable bunch 
of stuff together, but what would it cost us if we were to do 
the same job—assuming, just for the sake of argument, 
that we could do it?” 

“Not less than fifty thousand dollars. That would be on 
the basis of a five-thousand-dollar salary and five thousand 
dollars for expenses annually. This I would regard as a 
conservative figure.” 

And the commercial agent was ready to place the fruits 
of all this expensive research at the disposal of the amazed 
manufacturer without a cent of charge! The expert 
remained as a special adviser until the entire work of laying 
the foundations of an export department was finished. 

Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the Bureau, declares 
that it is the plan of the Department to ‘‘make these com- 
mercial agents the nucleus of a permanent staff of experts 
in every branch office—not merely theoretical experts on 
foreign trade in general but practical experts on certain 
particular lines.” 

They are to serve, on their return from foreign fields, as 
the normal teachers in the Bureau’s big college of trade, 
which already has branches established in Boston, New 
York City, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Seattle. Because the commercial field 
agent is usually an expert in some special line of trade it 
should not be inferred that, as he pushes his prying, inquis- 
itive pilgrimage from country to country, he closes his eyes 
to trade opportunities in other lines. On the contrary, he 
is expected to be as broad and catholic as opportunity 
itself, and to let nothing get past him that would cause a 
wide-awake American manufacturer to investigate if he 
were on the ground in person. 

It is more difficult to trace the results of the work of the 
commercial agent than it is to spot the sales resulting from 
a campaign of national publicity advertising. Occasion- 
ally, and almost by accident, the Bureau learns where the 
labors of the commercial agent have made specific sales. 
Undoubtedly the cases in which this occurs are few in 
comparison with those where the results are not known; 
in fact, the Bureau is so satisfied with the results acciden- 
tally brought to its attention that it does not consider the 
question a debatable one as to whether the services of 
the commercial agent in the foreign fields are worth while. 
Practically all the known results come to the attention of 
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the Bureau through the voluntary acknowledgm 
manufacturers who have been benefited. — 
As an example of the incidental work done by th 
mercial agent in the field, here is an incident eon; 
one of them who has since been promoted to the p 
of commercial attaché. When on special duty in th: 
of India bordering Tibet, Afghanistan and Baluchis 
decided that it would be worth while to investigate 
remote and half-barbarous countries. He made a fa 
ing report of this side trip, and in the course of it ob 
that the armies of those countries were in sad need 
forms, their dress being far from standardized. He 
dently was an excellent opening not only for the An 
makers of uniforms but for dealers in second-hand ¢ 
this character. In its systematic and busine 
Bureau made this apparent trade ‘opportunity kn 
those houses most likely to be interested in it. T 
is that the standing armies and police forces of the 
tant princes are, to a large extent, resplendent in re 
uniforms once worn by police, Pullman and hotel ; 
and messengers. Be ' 


Teaching Russians American Farm Meti 


LSO, the observant visitor, with his eye e 
trade opportunities, noted that the palace of th 

of Oman was short on a waterworks system, Wh 
trade possibility was put up to American manufactu 
this line, one of them went after the opportunity y 
energy and a shrewdness that brought results. To-c 
palace of this Oriental potentate is equipped with ; 
plete water system of American make, and this is th 
feature of the royal abode at Muscat. 

How far-reaching may be the results of an inc 
observation made by one of these traveling trade sco 
Uncle Sam is shown by the incidents following a rem 
a commercial agent’s report, that the province o 
arabia, in Russia, was in need of a trained agric 
expert, and that probably an American would be pre 
A graduate of one of the best agricultural colleges 
country secured the position. His work unquesti 
compelled the confidence of the authorities there, 
has remained at his post and has been a constant and 
factor in introducing American goods to the people 
province—because he understood those goods ani 
application to the needs of the people there. Last at 
for example, many prizes were given the winners i 
growing and other agricultural contests. Amo. 
prizes were eighty-four plows, eighty-four planters 
teen cultivators and seven corn shellers—all m 
America. 

The fact that this young man, through a repo 
commercial field agent, was sent to teach America 
methods to the Russians has resulted in an extensivi 
duction of American agricultural implements ani 
throughout that region. Two other local goyernme 
following Bessarabia, and there is no doubt th 
system installed by the young expert from A 
will eventually spread over Southern Russia, carr) 
increasing current of American trade in its wake.” 

Though the commercial attaché'‘and'the om 
agent traveling. in foreign countries’ wor aitectly 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domésti¢e@oniiert 
devote their entire time to the specialized tasks’a! 
them, the big burden of the work of finding and Te} 
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Mr. H,. O. Baker, American Consul in Afghanistan 


Africa 
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An Agent in British East 


| THE 


ommercial Agent Outside His Lodgings in Abyssinia 


ypportunities is done by the American consuls, who 
ider the State Department and who perform this 
is an incident to their routine official duties. When- 
wracticable these consular reports of trade oppor- 
's are made by cable instead of by mail. 

chain of sequences by which an American manu- 
ar is enabled to transform a foreign-trade oppor- 
into an actual sale is illustrated by an incident that 

far-away Iceland seem, to a certain American 
acturer of the Middle West, altogether more real 
3s a mere dot in the Arctic Ocean than it did before 
id his first experiment in going after export trade. 
mall manufacturer happened to pick up a copy of 
mmerce Reports. On its last page, under the head 
eign Trade Opportunities, he saw that the American 
in London had received a letter from a business 
n Iceland stating that the little Arctic island 
{ many American products, and that the time had 
1 for American manufacturers to do business direct 
celand instead of through European agents. 
; manufacturer immediately wrote to the Bureau 
as furnished with a special report giving the names 
andic dealers handling his line of goods. He wrote to 
| firms in the island and quoted prices in the form 
ted by the Bureau. Iceland was still only a small 
1 spot on the map to the manufacturer; but when 
swer to his letter brought a very substantial order 
ids at.a price that paid him a good margin of profit 
lated, little country became decidedly tangible. 
9, too, did the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
giccgemee = 


Patient Plodding That Sells Goods 


‘ACAIBO has rather a remote and indefinite sound, 
id there are plenty of tired business men in America 
ould not tell offhand where that delectable spot is 
ay That is putting it conservatively. There is at least 
m in the United States, however, that is not hazy 
Maracaibo, It saw a small-type paragraph in the 
Opportunities Department of Commerce Reports 
ling that there was undoubtedly loose treasure 
‘in the region of Maracaibo to warrant the use of 
| good, strong American safes. The house in question 
sy, secured a confidential circular from the Bureau 
the names of possible purchasers of safes, and began 
Tange correspondence with them. In less than three 
3 letters had been sent that convinced a Maracaibo 
at it could make a profitable investment in ten safes 
prices quoted. So it sent the money for them by the 
ail that forwarded the order. There was a footnote 
2d to the order expressing the belief that a brisk 
res American safes would result from this initial 
exporting house has given what is probably the 
estimonial in the Bureau’s big collection of grateful 
vledgments. It says that it is able to do business 
venty per cent of the trade opportunities with which 
'S correspondence, and that the opportunity service 
ought a connection with one house in India that 
a business amounting to about three thousand 
a month. 

n the head of the salesforce of a big shoe concern 
d to glance at the back page of an issue of the Com- 
in and saw the statement that a consul in 
lad reported a good opening for American shoes, he 
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Mr. Ralph M. Odell, Who is Investigating the Cotton: 
Goods Trade in China 


decided to invest the energy and postage necessary to 
secure from the Bureau a confidential circular giving full 
details of the report and the names of the most promising 
Italian houses with which to correspond on this matter. 

The confidential circular looked a whole lot more con- 
vincing than he expected and he decided to pursue the 
chase to a finish. Therefore, he opened a correspondence 
with the Italian houses on the confidential list. Trial 
orders were secured almost immediately. These were 
handled with a care that gave satisfaction, and the result of 
the connection was an annual business ranging from ten 
thousand to eighteen thousand dollars. 

Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief of the Bureau, places 
strong emphasis on the mistake made by many manu- 
facturers in becoming impatient if first efforts fail to bring 
immediate results. Though it is true that a letter written 
by an American manufacturer to foreign firms specified in 
a confidential circular sometimes brings business by return 
mail, this is not the usual experience; it is distinctly the 
exception. Patience and a capacity for hanging on are big 
assets in the building of an export trade. How slow this 
kind of business may be in starting—and yet arrivesafely— 
is shown by a story related by a manufacturer to the 
commercial agent in charge of a branch office. 

Fully five years ago, before the smaller American manu- 
facturers had generally acquired their present interest in 
the possibilities of export trade, this man followed up a 
trade opportunity that he noticed in a consular report, 
obtained the name of a Spanish house supposed to be in 
line for his products, and wrote a letter describing the 
goods and quoting prices. Recently this manufacturer 
received a letter from the successors of the firm to which 
he had written, offering a substantial order, provided the 
prices then quoted were still in force. 

Probably the experience of a certain milling company in 
the Central West affords as graphic an illustration as 
could be desired of the rewards that have followed a policy 
of persistent plugging after export trade in the face of 
delayed results. About four years ago the manager of 
these mills became interested in the possibilities of the 
trade opportunities offered by the Bureau. Unlike many, 
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Aboard the Ship of the Desert 


he became convinced that the trade could be had if the 
leads were followed up with sufficient tact, tenacity and 
intelligence. 

From some source he had gained the sound idea that a 
foreign business house would probably move with much 
greater caution and deliberation than a typical American 
concern. Therefore, he was ready for a long siege and 
prepared himself to accept the foreign way of doing busi- 
ness without permitting its deliberateness to make him 
impatient. The preliminary negotiations dragged them- 
selves through nearly three years; then the big importing 
house in Turkey gave a substantial trial order. Evidently 
this was satisfactory, for inside of the next six months the 
sales to this importer amounted to more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 


The Wooden:Leg:-Maker’s Story 


ie. THIS connection it is well to remember that the gen- 
eral tendency on the part of the smaller American man- 
ufacturer who is feeling his way into export trade is to 
demand a price that will assure him a good, reasonable 
profit. In other words, he is given to playing safe in making 
prices for export-trade business, because he feels that there 
may be comebacks in this unfamiliar branch of trade the 
existence of which he has not definitely suspected. He 
knows the home field and is willing to take his chances in 
competition there on a close margin; but why bother with 
long-range foreign trade unless it is taken at a figure that 
offers a fair reward for going outside of Uncle Sam’s 
boundaries? 

It is, therefore, generally safe to assume that export 
business, especially at the start, is taken at a good profit- 
producing price or else refused. Often the reverse of this 
policy is followed by big corporations, however. 

The case of this miller, whose plodding and patience 
finally brought him almost a million dollars’ worth of 
export orders inside of six months, should not be dismissed 
without observing that it was the direct result of a special 
investigation made by a commercial agent traveling in 
Turkey. This investigator wrote so clearly and intelli- 
gently of the flour situation in the Sultan’s empire that 
when the report finally fell into the hands of the alert and 
practical American miller he was immediately convinced 
that the commercial agent was not only in possession of 
facts secured at first hand, but that the investigator had 
visualized the whole trade situation clearly and com- 
prehensively. 

The officials at the head of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and of its branch offices are entirely 
human, and when a candidate for foreign trade has enough 
interest in his quest to go in person to the nearest branch 
office or to the headquarters of the Bureau, in Washington, 
he is likely to rouse an enthusiasm on the part of the 
officials he meets that he would not have awakened by a 
written inquiry. The special effort sometimes stirred up 
by a personal call is illustrated by the following incident: 

About a year ago a man appeared at the Bureau, in the 
big Commerce Building at Washington, and asked to see 
the chief. His request was instantly granted and he said 
substantially this: : 

“T’m a manufacturer of artificial limbs—or, as they are 
commonly called, wooden legs. Like the physician, the 
nurse and the undertaker, we follow in the wake of acci- 
dent and disaster and war, and try to do our part in taking 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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was going to step out, but what the hired 

man was saying to Bonnie Bell was so nervy 
I had to stop. Besides, I wanted to hear what she’d say 
to show him his place. 

‘“‘From the first minute I saw you,” says he, ‘“‘I couldn’t 
help it. I swore then I’d meet you some day, and some 
time He 

“Ts this the way?” I heard her say, low. 

“It’s the only way I have,’ says he. “If there was a 
better, don’t you think I’d take it? But what chance did I 
have? I had to make some way; I wouldn’t of been any 
sort of man if I hadn’t.” 

She must just of stood looking at him. I couldn’t see. 

“‘T had to find some way to tell you,” says he. “What 
part have I had in this foolish squabble? Was that my 
fault? I’m only a servant now; but give me a chance to 
break out of that. Why, when I was out West she 

“‘Were you out West?”’ says she, sudden. 

“Yes: in the Yellow Bull Valley, among the cowmen— 
among the real people. You came from that valley your- 
self.” 

“Yes, we did,” says she; ‘‘and we’d far better of stayed 
there.”’ 

“You couldn’t of stayed there,” says he. ‘‘And besides, 
if you’d stayed there I’d never of met you, or you me.” 

“Indeed! Was that all my fortune—to meet the servant 
of my father’s enemy?” 

“Tt’s all of mine! I’m not your enemy. But suppose now 
I went to your father and told him—what would he do?”’ 

“‘He’d maybe kill you,” says Bonnie Bell simply; “or 
else Curly would.” 

“T wouldn’t blame either of them,’ 
want to sneak around. I’m going away again 
“What made you come back?”’ she says. 

“‘Because I was sick in my heart. Because I thought I 
could look over once in a while and see you. But when 
I came back, here was this cursed fence and I couldn’t see 
you any more. I thought I’d go mad. Maybe I have; I 
don’t know.” 

“‘With or without the fence,’ says Bonnie Bell, “how 
could our circles cross, yours and mine?” 

“Circles!” says he. ‘‘Circles! What are circles? I’ve 
heard this talk of circles all my life,” says he. “I’ve seen 
it going on all around me. It’s rot—rot! It’s my misfor- 
tune to find one so far above me.” 

““My money?” says she, scornful. “I’ve a lot of it.” 

He didn’t say a word to that for a long time. 

“Did you really think that of me for a minute?” says 
he at last. 

“You take it for granted that I’ve thought of you at 
all?”’ says she. 

“T wouldn’t of dared,’’ says he—and it sounded like the 
truth, through the door. ‘‘Don’t class me that way!” 

“How can a girl tell?” says she. ‘‘Men talk like this to 
girls oe 

“Have they talked to you? Who was it?” 

“My social opportunities,” says she slow and bitterlike, 
“seem to be confined to our neighbors’ gardener.” 

“Don’t!’’ says he. “‘Oh, don’t! I don’t want to see you 
hurt, even by your own tongue.” 

I never’d heard any man hand out any talk of this sort 
to any girl before. It was right interesting and I was glad 
IT listened. 

“How can a girl tell?” says she, like she was talking to 
herself. 

“Shorely she can’t tell all at once,’’ he answers. “‘I’d 
never ask you to do more than wait. I’d want to go away 
and stay away till I could come in at your front door and 
be welcome,” says he. ‘‘I wouldn’t ask you to decide one 
thing now. But, as for me, I decided everything long ago.” 

She didn’t say nothing. 

“As to your money,” says he after a while, “‘listen to 
me. Look at me—look close. Look into my eyes. Am I 
not honest? Tell me—if truth, like mine can be mistaken 
for deceit, then what chance has any man on earth?” 

She didn’t answer, and he goes on like he had stepped 
up closer—I don’t know but what he did. 

“Look into my eyes,” says he. ‘‘Look at me close. 
Maybe that’ll help me some, for shorely you can see how 
much I ta 

“Don’t!” says she. ‘‘Don’t!” 

I don’t believe she looked into his eyes at all. 

“T wouldn’t touch you,” says he. “I wouldn’t touch 
your hand—I wouldn’t touch the hem of your garment. 
It wouldn’t be right. It maybe ain’t right for me to think 
of meeting you again; but it’s right this once.” 

She didn’t answer at all. He come to what seemed to 
trouble him. 

“Ts it the money?” he says again. “‘What’s money if 
you’ve got nothing else?” 

“Not much,” says she; “not very much.” 


| STOOD close up to the boathouse door and 
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says he. “I don’t 
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‘‘what is it, Honey?’’ Says He at Last 


“T’ve not coveted it,’ says he. “It’s another com- 
mandment I’ve broke. I’ve coveted that which was my 
neighbor’s. I’ve coveted you—no more, so much! If you 
and I had a shack on the Yellow Bull out there, and forty 
acres to start with,’ says he, “out where the sun shines all 
the time, and the wind is sweet, and the mountains rise up 
around you 

“Don’t!” says she again. ‘‘Don’t! Please go away—I 
can’t stand that.” 

I couldn’t stand it neither; so I opened the door. 


XVI 


HEY jumped apart—or farther apart—when I walked 
out. They wasn’t holding hands, but she must of been 
looking at him and him at her. 

“Miss Wright,’ says I, quiet—the first time I ever 
called her Miss Wright in all my life—‘‘ Miss Wright,” 
says I, ‘“‘come up to the house.” 

““Curly,”’ says she, “‘oh, don’t—don’t!”’ 

But she seen I didn’t have no gun. 

“‘Get acrost there, quick!’”’ says I to him. 

“You overheard!” says he. “You overheard what I’ve 
been saying?” 

“ All of it,’’ says I. ‘‘It was my business to. Of all the 
low-down things any man ever done in all his life, that’s 
what you done now. I heard it all.” 

“Stop!” says he. “I won’t stand that for a minute.” 

“You'll stand it for a lot longer than that,” says I. “‘If 
you show this side the fence again I’ll kill you!” 

“Curly!” says he. ‘‘Why, Curly!’’—like he was sur- 
prised. ‘‘Is it like that?”’ 

“That’s what it’s like,” says I. ‘‘Don’t never doubt we 
can take care of our womenfolks. It’s my own fault this 
has happened. I ought to of watched her closter. I ought 
never to of allowed you on our dock, let alone mixing with 
you. I thought you was more of a man than this,” says I. 


Io ui glia 


When I said that Bonnie Bell jumped 
throwed her arms around my neck, and hel 
with both hands. 2 

“Curly,” says she, “stop! Ste 
say! 

“You'll have this, and a lot more,” says I to her, 
this thing is settled. Let me alone with him. Hay 
your pa and me give up our lives for you? It’s a fine 
you’re trying to make; to trade us for a low. . 
like this. They built that fence, not us. Hell 
before your pa or me would ever cross it; | 
talking the*way you done with their hired 
sneaked around here to meet you.” ae 

He didn’t give back none, though he ‘cou 
once. , 

“Go slow!” says he. 
any other chance.” 

“ Any other chance?” says I. “For what? To mal 
to a girl that ain’t had much experience—to make lo 
her because she’s got a load of money? I’ve seen some 
of dirt done in my life,’’ says I, “but this is the lowest ¢ 
I ever seen,”’ says I. 

‘‘And Bonnie Bell,’ says I—she still had me aroun: 
neck, holding my arms down, and I didn’t want to 
her—“‘how’ll I tell the old man? You know I’ve g 
come through with him. You, the girl we loved so r 
Bonnie Bell,’’ says I, ‘““we never thought you'd class } 
self below your own level.” 

“She hasn’t!”’ says he, right sudden then. “It w 
her fault. She hasn’t promised a thing to me, and 
know that. She’s not to blame for a thing, and you | 
that too. She hasn’t said a word she couldn’t say b 
all the world. What more do you want? She’s too gx 
girl to get the worst of it. Her father’s too good a m: 
get the worst of it too. She’d never let him.” 

“‘She won’t have to do that,” says I. “T’ll take ca 
that. That’s my business.” 

“Curly,” says she, “‘what are you going to do? I 
you love my father at all—or me? Yow’re like an 
father to me. - And I’ve loved you; and I always 
whatever you do to me.” 

I ecouldn’t put her arms down—I wasn’t very st 
because I was thinking. 

“If you tell my father,’’ says she, “you'll breal 
heart. Cover it up for me, Curly—I’ve not promised 
thing. But oh, Curly, I didn’t mean harm to any 
and I’ll never be happy any more.” - 

“You see what you’ve done!” says I to him af 
while. 

He got white now, instead of red. 

“How can I make it up? I can’t stand to hear her 
that way,” he says. : 

“Whose business is it how she talks?” says I to 
‘What right have you to come here and make her unh 
for a minute? Didn’t you know how her pa anc 
loved her?” , 

“Everyone does,” says he. “Till I die I'll do that. 
can I help it any more than you can? Andif Pe hu 
now,” says he, “God do so to me and more also. But 
declared myself—I’ll not take back a word. I didr 
then and I won’t now.” 

He seemed game enough. Still, so long as it’s just 
ing, you can’t always tell just how much of a bluff a 
is throwing. 

“Tf it?ll make her happy for me to go away and | 
come back,” says he, “I’ll do that. I don’t want to 
any game except on the square. Don’t start anything 
can’t be ever mended,” says he. 

“Tt’s started now,” says I. “Maybe you can talk 
down, but not us.” 

““What’re you going to do, Bonnie Bell?” says Iti 
and I taken her hands now in mine. “You've hear 
and you’ve heard him. Which do you want, him or 
us that’s loved you and give you everything we he 
him, this here coward, that come in the back way 
worst enemy’s hired man? You got to choose. 

I felt her slip loose from my neck then. She’d 
tight hold of me all the time, so I couldn’t do any! 
I looked down at her, and she was all loose and whi 
reckon she fainted, though I never seen anyone ac 
before. 

I laid her down on the boards, and I was so on 
clean through now I couldn’t of said a word. I've fe 
way before. There ain’t no law then. But he was 
as she was. hee 

“Curly,” says he, “what have we done to the 
child?” +: ae | 

“She ain’t your pore child,” says I; and agen het 
arms and me helpless I felt hot in my eyes: She 
pore child. Shut up and go home!” aed 

He didn’t go home, but went and got some sie 
his hat. 


I'll not have - his. 


“Curly, be careful! I ; In 
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? Was a Couple of Hours 


ere and Got Considerable 
Eat Before We Quit 


uel, cruel—it’s all been cruel 
who deserves the best that 
| give. Can’t you believe me, man?”’ says he. 
uldn’t hear us now, and even the water I poured 
ce didn’t wake her up. I wouldn’t let him touch 


help us all!” says I. ‘For now it’s a hard thing 
1at’s best. Tell me,” says I, ‘‘was there anything 
ear? Did she make any sort of promise to you?”’ 
1 word,” says he—‘“‘not a word.” 

s lucky,” saysI. “The Circle Arrow never went 
ts word. I’m glad she didn’t promise you noth- 
s I. 

2’s nothing matters now,” he says. 

back on his heels, lookingzat me in a way I 
stand—with us both bending over her, trying to 
to. echt 

etter than you think,”’ says he after a little while. 
happened because things got. crisscrossed.”’ 
jueered the game the way you played it,’’ says I 
“The Circle Arrow plays wide open, with all the 
the table. It beats hell how the luck runs in a 
ime sometimes! The front door is the place for 
at talks to a girl—like Katherine Kimberly comes 
brother Tom.” 

she know him?”’ says he, sudden. 

s a says I. I still was pouring water 
e Bell. 


| says he, “that’s true. He’s not your enemy’s 


then Bonnie Bell begun to move her hands and I 
' up against my knees. She set there looking him 
ce. “Kid,” says I, ‘you needn’t rub your eyes 
WhereamI?’ J’ll tell you. You’re right in the 
‘one hell of a muss!” 


XVII 


the kid upstairs to her room to think things over. 
| set down in our ranch room to think things over 
ecause I didn’t hardly know what to do. 
[ was setting there in come Old Man Wright his- 
down town, and he was so happy I was shore he’d 
out some new devilment for his neighbor Wisner. 
Curly,” says he, “what do you know?” 

t know nothing that’s pleasant,” says I. 

says he. “Don’t you like the grub here no 

what is it?” 
"t like nothing about the place no more,” says I. 
you'd foreclose on the Circle Arrow right away 
0 back there,” says I. “Of course you wouldn’t, 
S where you overlook a big bet, Colonel.” 
ks at me serious. 
as bad as that, Curly?” says he. “Saqmetimes I 
‘way myself, although along of me being so busy 
nd it better’n you, maybe. But what kick have 

You ain’t got nothing to do—take it all around, 
ee & foreman that had less,’”’ says he. 

Says I. “That’s all you know.” 

tI know all there is to know?” he ast me. 
you don’t,” says I. “Don’t I have to ride that 


.- and ain’t it the worst one I ever traveled 


-_ 
, - 
— 
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“Tf I found any young man that I thought was 
after her money, not after her—why, I don’t 
know what I’d do to him!” 


{ “Don’t let that bother you, son,” says 
he. “‘I’ll do the worrying about that.” 

Now when he said this I begin to think of. all he’d done 
for me all my life; of how he’d paid all the bills, and taken 
the responsibility, and give me my wages. I didn’t want 
to rake him up the shoulder now by telling him what I was 
just about going to tell him. I knew if I told him that his 
girl had anyways gone against his will it’d nigh kill him— 
and as for this! But I argued I had to tell him. Then I 
thought that what a cowpuncher concludes deliberate is 
mighty apt to be the wrong thing. So where does that 
leave me? 

For the first time in my life I didn’t know whether to 
back or copper my own bet. 

The old man staved it off a little while, anyway. He 
goes over to the table and begins to fill his pipe. 

“Well, Curly,” says he, “‘I couldn’t foreclose on the 
Circle Arrow if I wanted to now—they paid their deferred 
payment for this year. Old Wisner, he got backing from 
three banks and he come through. That leaves only one 
payment more. 

“Somebody’s going to be out in the cold before long; 
but it won’t be us.” 

“No,” says I; ‘‘it’ll be them grangers.”’ ; 

“Tt ain’t them that’s going to get the worst of it—it’s Old 
Man Wisner,’ says he. “As forus, we can’t go back there no 
more—we’re city folks now. I’ve got to stay here to watch 
Old Man Wisner a while, and you’ve got to ride that fence. 

“‘Where’s Bonnie Bell?” 
says he then. 

“Huh!” says I. ‘‘ Where is om 
she? That’s what I’d like to 
know too.” 

““Come to that, after all,”’ 
says he, smoking and looking 
into the fireplace, “the girl’s 
got me guessing lately. She 
don’t look well. Now she’s 
up and now she’s down—her 
actions don’t track none. If I 
didn’t know better I’d say she 
was in love. That couldn’t 
be, for there ain’t been 
no chance.” 

“Well,” says I, “there’s 
other kinds of deferred 
payments, ain’t there, 
Colonel?” 

“Maybe so,”’ says he, 
sort of sighing. ‘‘ We'll 
let it run as it lays; we 
ean’t help it much. 
Mostly a handsome girl 
finds somebody some- 
where or somehow; or 
sometime ——” 

“*Ain’t that the truth, 
Colonel!”’ says I. 

I was just on the point 
of telling him all I knew. 

“Tf only she was safe 
from thesharks!”’ says he. 


’ 


**She’s Not to Blame for a Thing. 


“T know what you’d do, Colonel,”’ says I; and 
I was glad I hadn’t told him. 

“Well, maybe. The trouble is to find any 
young man that’s halfway as good as her, with 
some sort of folks back of him and some sort of 
way of making a living. You see, Curly, 
you can’t tell much about things ten or 
twenty years ahead. A pore man may 
get money or a rich man may lose money. 
Now her ma married me when I didn’t 
have no chance on earth ever to be any- 
body or tohave any money; but we got on 
and was right happy—anyways I was— 
and I wasn’t rich then. 

“T’m awful rich now, Curly,” says he, 
“though I don’t know as I’m any hap- 
pier. It bores me. For instance, I was 
looking around to-day for a chance to 
invest a little more money; not much, 
only about half of this here last deferred 
payment that come in—all Old Man 
Wisner’s money—and I seen in the pa- 
pers that we haven’t got no potash works 
in America to amount to much, and that 
potash is shore worth plenty of money— 
whatever potash is. So I went out to 
look over things and I concluded to invest 
a few hundred thousand dollars in mak- 
ing potash. I’ve got a good man, with 
specs, that knows how to make it out of 
seaweed, or something that grows raw 
and is plenty, Ireckon. I suppose pretty 
soon we'll be making forty to fifty per 
cent; maybe more. That’s what bothers me—I can’t find no 
hard game to play. I can’t hardly take no interest in life. 

“T was looking around some more and I seen where this 
country ain’t got no dye works—the kind of dyes they 
make outen coal tar, which is made outen coal. Yet we’ve 
got plenty of coal and I own several coal mines out in 
Wyoming. I got another man, with specs, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if we’d be making plenty of dyes before long, same 
as they used to import. 

‘Well,’ says he, filling up his pipe again, “‘I’d be happy 
enough fooling around this way, pushing in a few white 
checks once in a while—a few hundred thousand dollars. 
Anyways, I’d like it if I could lose once in a while—but 
then there’s the kid.” 

“Tt comes around to her after all, Colonel, don’t it?’ says I. 

“That’s right,” he says. “I play the game; she uses 
the winnings. She’s going to be one of the richest girls in 
this whole town.”’ 

Seems like I couldn’t get to tell him what I ought to. 
Every time he come around to the same place, talking about 
the kid. He didn’t know as much asI did. I knew what’d 
make Old Man Wisner the happiest man alive—he’d feel 
that way if he knew his hired man had got thick with our 
girl! He’d of encouraged that any way he could if he’d 
knew anything aboutit. That wouldof pleasedhim. Ihad 
in my mind, too, how Bonnie Bell had looked at that hired 
man. So I set there, not having said a word yet and not 
daring to. (Continued on Page 54) 


What More Do You Want?’’ 
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HEN a 
celebrat- 
ed scien- 


tist was called as 
an expert witness 
in a noted Eng- 
lish case, the bar- 


defense began his 
cross-examination 
withthe following 
amazing query: 

“‘Where is the 
dog?” 

“What dog?” 
inquired the as- 
tonished witness. 

“Why, sir,” replied the barrister, “the dog that the 
judge, at the last assizes, said he would not hang on your 
evidence!” 

Such is the attitude of the English-speaking courts 
toward scientific research when brought to the aid of 
criminal investigation. France, Germany, Italy, and 
especially the Dual Kingdom of Austria-Hungary, face the 
other way. 

The detective system of Germany possesses military 
efficiency; that of Austria-Hungary the efficiency of the 
university. It is a system strikingly in advance of any- 
thing known tous. In English-speaking countries criminal 
investigation requires no established preliminary training. 
Before one is permitted to practice medicine or enter the 
courts as an attorney, he is required, with us, to take a 
certain university course and to demonstrate a certain 
efficiency tested by examinations held by the state. A 
similar preparation is required in Austria for admission to 
its eriminal-investigation departments. 

It seems not to occur to us that the investigation of 
crimes is a science for which men may be instructed and 
prepared as we instruct and prepare them for the practice 
of certain professions. 

But this idea is dominant in the Dual Monarchy. 

It long ago realized that intelligent criminal investiga- 
tion was a matter of the highest importance to the state; 
that its practice was a science; and that the ablest in- 
telligence, properly equipped, ought to be enlisted in its 
service. The police president of a city like Vienna, and 
every member of the force above the grade of noncom- 
missioned officer, is a graduate of a university. He must 
have gone through a long preliminary training. The 
student enters the university at about the age of eighteen, 
and after a course of four years is permitted to take the 
government examinations. If he wishes to obtain the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws, without which he cannot enter 
the police system of Vienna above the grade of noncom- 
missioned officer, he must spend at least five years longer 
in the Austrian university. 
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The Training of an Austrian Expert 


T THEREFORE happens that the criminal-investigation 

departments of such cities as Vienna and Budapest, in 
Austria-Hungary, are conducted by a corps of the most 
highly trained and efficient experts in the world. 

The service is a distinguished department of state. The 
police president is immediately under the minister of the 
interior and is always appointed by the emperor. The 
emperor, as king of Hungary, also appoints the Polizeirat 
for the city of Budapest at the recommendation of the 
Hungarian minister of the interior. It is a position with 
the emoluments and dignity of a cabinet office. This 
official and those below him are usually decorated by the 
Crown. Foreign countries often confer titles upon them. 
Their services to the state are recognized and distinguished 
and their works are collected and printed as valuable con- 
tributions to the science of criminology. 

It, therefore, happens that authorities like Gross, at 
the University of Gratz, have devoted their lives to this 
subject and have elevated criminal investigation to the 
plane of an established science; and men like Von Brze- 
sowsky, of Vienna, are easily distinguished as the most 
efficient police experts in the world. 

The whole system has the solidarity, the permanence 
and the certainty of advancement common to European 
diplomatic systems. It has an atmosphere of scholarship, 


rister for the . 


of efficiency and dignity that belongs to departments of 
state. One finds educated gentlemen with accomplished 
manners and a knowledge of letters and the world at the 
head of even petty departments; and one finds criminal 
investigation conducted with orderly precision; with the 
accomplished, far-reaching, facile intelligence belonging 
to highly educated practitioners of a profession. 

It is not to be concluded that the authorities fill these 
departments with mere theorists from the lecture rooms 
of the university. After a candidate has received his 
Doctor of Laws, a long, practical training begins. He 
enters what is called the Eleventh Rank as a Praktikant, 
to be carefully instructed in the application of the prin- 
ciples taught in the university, and to be trained. This 
training goes on for a period of five years, until he finally 
enters on his duties in the department with not only a 
knowledge of the theory but an actual practical working 
knowledge of every detail of the service. 

The training school of Vienna is hardly to be compared 
with any other. It seems to be not unlike our naval 
training school at Annapolis and the military one at West 
Point. 

The recruit is finally put on duty as a sort of apprentice 
to an experienced policeman. The whole class will some- 
times take charge of a model precinct in a city.. The 
student will have charge of actual police work for certain 
periods in the day, replacing the ordinary patrol or in 
company with him; and he will learn the actual manner 
in which thieves are apprehended, riots controlled and the 
order of the city maintained. He will know all about 
fencing, shooting, wrestling, and the like. He will be 
skilled in the procedure and the requirements of police 
technic. He will know foreign languages, telegraphic 
codes and signals, the composition and nature of explo- 
sives, all manner of bomb making, the effect of poisons, 
marks and physical evidences of every variety of burglar 
tools, the significance of bloodstains, bullet and knife 
wounds, tracks, finger prints—all the varied evidences of 
criminalactivity. Sothatevery fragment of information— 
advantageous in a criminal inquiry—known to the great 
detective centers like the university at Gratz is practically 
at the service of the police through these highly specialized 
units which make up the directing intelligence of the 
criminal-investigation department. 

This high efficiency is imperative where police organiza- 
tions are compelled to deal with accomplished criminals, 
such as operate in the old communities of Europe. These 
criminals specialize to an incredible degree. The crude 
methods of Scotland Yard or of our American detective 
centers would not be sufficient to detect. many of their 
clever methods. For example, the usual inspection of 
correspondence in English and American prisons, and 
especially in city police headquarters, would be wholly 
inadequate. The average 
warden, if the communi- 
cation seems of no impor- 
tance, permits it to go 
through. One who had 
read the detective litera- 
ture of the country, and 
believed himself on a plane 
above the ordinary police 
sergeant, might test with 
heat or chemicals sus- 
pected writings for sym- 
pathetic inks, after the 
manner of Dupin or Lecoq. 

This would amuse a 
European inspector. 

No prisoner would be 
permitted to carry in sym- 
pathetic ink. Such meth- 
ods belong to diplomatic 
intrigue. The neat secret 
message or literary billet- 
doux that comes out in an 
elaborate note when held 
to the heat of a fire or 
treated with a chemical 
after the manner of Poe’s 
Gold-Bug, are not the 
methods by which the im- 
prisoned criminal of Cen- 
tral Europe gives his sign, 
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or word of warning, or indicates his instruction to | 
ciates outside. It is more likely, as the prisoner | 
his note under the supervision of an official—at a1 
tune moment when the official’s attention is dist 
he will write a few words or signs between the lin 
letter with the end of the pénholder wetted by tl 
his tongue. One would believe that such a writin 
wholly disappear when the saliva dried on the she 
this is not the case. a 

When the sheet is held at a certain angle of 
a brilliant light the presence of such interlineation 
determined. If the whole sheet is now dipped int 
solution of ink and immediately washed off, the st 
the glazed paper that has been disturbed by the sa 
take up more ink than the glazed portion which 
been disturbed, and the secret communication, w 
criminal has written with the end of his penhol 
appear. This method of communication is easy 
means for accomplishing it almost always avail: 
match, the end of a pencil, a bit of anything wit! 
point, and a piece of paper are sufficient. 


Al Simple Form of Secret Writing 


CHUTZ, in the archives of Gross, describes a 

of communication that is very common in G 
prisons. It is a method so incredible that one w 
believe it unless he were conversant with the e: 
clever methods sometimes put into practice by the’ 
criminal. 

The prisoner wishing to make a considerak 
munication to his friends outside goes about it as 
He takes a sheet of paper, soaks it in water, an 
down on the hard, smooth top of the wooden tak 
cell. He then puts a dry sheet of paper over tl 
this wet sheet, and with the hard point of a matcl 
penholder, or any bit of material, he writes his 
the dry sheet, pressing down the letters with care 
indent them as firmly as possible into the w 
beneath. When he has finished he destroys the t 
on which he has written, and when the wet sheet ] 
out all the characters indented on it have disa 
The inspector who examined this dry sheet 
would find nothing on it; no characters would b 
it would appear to be nothing more than a sheet 
that had been wet with water and afterward dri 
would the most careful investigation of it reveal ¢ 
of writing. Nevertheless, when this sheet of pape 
reached its destination outside, is again soaked | 
the secret writing indented into it by the pris 
again appear. : 

With a police organization of such accomplish 
one would expect to find exceedingly clever 4 


Austrian Police —Southern Type 
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;. The stories told of the Austrian detective cen- 
justify this conclusion. 
Se 2 a castle of an ancient noble family in 
garian mountains. The ancestor had no sons, and 
te, under the ancient entail, passed at his death to 
w, a young army officer of prodigal habits. One 
midsummer, while all the servants were at a féte 
ghboring village, the old noble was assassinated. 
n in the castle was connected with a farther wing 
rridor little used and for a long time practically 
ed. The valet had put his master to bed as usual 
gone with the other servants to the féte. When 
ssination was discovered it was evident to the 
investigator that the thing had not been accom- 
by any of the servants, because they were all 
od for in the village from a certain hour in the 
until daybreak. A window at the end of the aban- 
corridor was 
oken open. The 
had passed along 
‘idor. 
irst theory was 
1e roving gypsy 
vagabond crim- 
1 accomplished 
e. But the en- 
oy the corridor 
to indicate a fa- 
, with the archi- 
fthe castle. The 
1 investigator 
very careful ex- 
yn of the corri- 
: discovered that 
ssin, both on his 
nd return, had 
ig the wall with 
rs. There was 
fficient impres- 
ny point to en- 
iger-print model 
en. Thedust on 
merely brushed, 
d that someone 
ped along with 
. Healso found 
int, vaguely in- 
footprints in the 
0 indistinct to 
ny identifying 
uttheirshadowy 
vas sufficient to 
> inspector an 
ry clew. : 
orridor, as the 
tood, ran east 
t. The broken 
was at the east 
and the cham- 
e dead noble at 
t end. The in- 
discovered that 
ssin, on his way. 
window to the 
’ of the dead man, had followed the south side 
corridor, feeling his way against the wall, and 
irned along the north side. The inspector con- 
this peculiarity in the course of the assassin. He 
that the human body has always a controlling 
| that when one undertakes a difficult feat—as, for 
, roping his way along an unlighted corridor in the 
1e would follow his controlling side. Thus, a right- 
man entering by the window would have followed 
h side of the corridor and returned along the south 
ut this assassin had done precisely the reverse. 
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t-Handed and Left-Handed Criminals 


AD followed the south side on his way to the crime 
returned along the north side. Therefore, the in- 
d, the man had followed his controlling side; 
efore, he concluded, the assassin was left-handed. 
fer deduction proved sufficient. The young officer 
Handed. And it was presently shown that he had 
*eturned and accomplished the assassination in the 
dicated. 
ne English case where a witness for the 
Id the judge that crime had been accomplished 
| man. e incredulous judge silenced 
1 the observation that nobody could tell whether 
ve handed or not unless he could have an 
uty to observe the criminal taken in the act. 
ld not have silenced an Austrian inspector. 
‘official would have pointed out that if one were 
i front by a left-handed assailant the wounds 
one Tight side of the victim. If he were at- 
r m behind they would be on the left side. Thus, 
10n of blows or stab wounds on the body of the 


victim would directly indicate whether the assailant were 
right or left handed. If the victim had been strangled the 
position of the thumb and finger marks would indicate it. 
The thumb print of the left-handed assassin would be on 
the left side of the victim’s throat, while that of the right- 
handed assassin would be on the right side. So inquiries 
in an Austrian court would not require the overwhelming 
conclusive evidence that English courts reluctantly ac- 
cept in the case of suicides. Scotland Yard did once suc- 
ceed in convincing the court at Old Bailey that a sup- 
posititious suicide had not taken his own life, because the 
back of his left hand bore the bloody imprint of a left hand; 
and even an English judge must take judicial notice that 
one could not put the palm and fingers of his left hand on 
the back of it! This minute observation of highly trained 
specialists, coupled with an acute intelligence, is charac- 
teristic of the Austrian system. 


Secret Service Rounding Up a Number of Suspects at a Police Station 


A workman was arrested, charged with the murder of 
his companion. He explained that the man, who slept 
in the same room with him, had gone to bed insensible 
from intoxication, and that a portion of the quilt, during 
the night, had fallen over his face and smothered him. It 
was perfectly true that the dead man had been put to bed 
in the state of intoxication asserted by the prisoner. The 
inspector was not certain that such an accident might not 
have occurred. But he observed that, as the prisoner 
explained the incident, when he came to the story of the 
quilt falling over the man’s face he unconsciously spread 
out his fingers and pressed his hand against his thigh. 
The inspector reasoned that this was a subconscious 
gesture indicatory of the truth in contradistinction to the 
false statement. It was thus the assassin had accomplished 
his act—by pressing the quilt firmly with his hand, the 
fingers extended, against the face of the dead man. And, 
with this clew as a base, the inspector finally obtained a 
confession, showing the prisoner had, in fact, effected the 
murder precisely as the inspector had deduced from the 
gesture. 

Aneven morestriking instance is asserted by the criminal- 
investigation department at the University of Gratz. 

A lumberman in the mountains had disappeared. He 
was a tradesman with one or two little sawmills. No trace 
of him could be found and the authorities wished to know 
whether he were living or dead. They took the problem 
to Professor Gross. Gross did not concern himself with 
an endeavor to trace the last movements of the vanished 
man. His concern was to obtain a working conception of 
the character of this man. He was not even concerned 
about his physical aspect. What he wanted to get at was 
the dominating trait in the man’s mental structure. Gross 
examined a good many witnesses brought in to him from 
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the community in which the man lived. Finally an old 
peasant told him that the vanished man was the sort of 
person who never had any good tools! 

Gross broke off his investigation with that explanation 
of the man’s character. 

He said it would be found that the man was not dead, 
but had deliberately concealed himself. The reason would 
be that the affairs of such a person would not be kept 
in order; his business would be found to be conducted 
haphazard; it would likely appear that he was financially 
involved and, finding his affairs in a hopeless muddle, had 
disappeared. When the man’s business came to be in- 
quired into, this prediction was justified; and it was after- 
ward discovered that he had left the country to avoid 
bankruptcy. 

The thoroughness with which the Austrian authorities 
examine a suspected criminal in homicide cases makes the 
ordinary methods in this 
country appear clumsy 
and ridiculous. 

The accused is 
stripped. His clothing 
is examined under amag- 
nifying glass for any trace 
of bloodstains. They do 
not expect to find stains 
visible on the clothing. 
They expect that the 
criminal will have washed 
them out. But Tourdes 
and Gross have pointed 
out to the Austrian in- 
spectors that when a 
bloodstain is washed 
out, no matter how care- 
fully, it will always leave 
on the lining of the coat 
or garment a brown out- 
line of a circle, which will 
indicate the extent of the 
washed spot. Thus, no 
matter how large orsmall 
the spot on the garment 
the accused has care- 
fully washed, to remove 
the stain, there will re- 
main on the lining of it 
this telltale circle. 

Theshoes of the homi- 
cide suspect are partic- 
ularly examined. If 
there are any stains on 
the top portion of the 
shoe the assassin can be 
expected always to re- 
move them; but, as a 
rule, heforgets about the 
shoe sole. If the assas- 
sination is accomplished 
by violence it is usually 
the shoe sole that will be 
stained. Consequently 
it is the sole of the shoe 
that theinspectors begin 
with in their examination. The débris under the finger 
nails of the accused is especially indicated for examina- 
tion. It is removed and analyzed. Where the assassina- 
tion has been accomplished by a struggle with the victim, 
the greatest care is taken to discover whether there are any 
marks of this struggle to be found on the person of the 
prisoner. Not only is the clothing scrutinized for any tear 
or break in it but the body of the prisoner is carefully 
searched for scratches or abrasions, bruises, and the like. 


A Search for a Telltale Bruise 


HUS, in the case of a nobleman charged with murder, 

it was shown that his hands bore a number of tiny ex- 
coriations and bruises which the police were able to 
distinguish under a magnifying glass. They concluded 
from these tiny evidences, because of their appearance 
and number, that there had been a struggle. These 
authorities point out that in any case where the victim 
has been held down by the knees of the assassin great care 
should be taken to examine the region of the suspect’s 
knee for evidences of bruises or abrasions, since it is 
certain that the victim, unless unconscious, would make 
some effort against his assailant at this point. 

In one case where the victim had been held down on a 
sofa by the assassin’s knee, while death was inflicted by 
strangulation, the inspector believed that the portion of 
the assailant’s knee which must necessarily have come in 
contact with the wooden arm of the sofa—by virtue of the 
position in which the victim had been held down—would. 
show a bruise; and upon looking for this bruise he dis- 
covered it at the determined position on the leg of the 
prisoner below the right knee. 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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That Vanishing Issue 


i aoe is no use in throwing it up to the Democrats that 
they found a Tariff Board when they took possession, 
and promptly tossed it into the wastebasket instead of 
improving and strengthening it. Probably they know now 
that the country wants a real Tariff Commission; that the 
political disadvantages of the old system outweigh its 
advantages; that, unless all signs fail, the country is going 
to face a world-trade competition which will make intelli- 
gent handling of the tariff imperative if the facing is to be 
done successfully. We believe seven voters out of ten are 
sick of the fake tariff for politics and want a tariff for 
business. 

The Democratic bill proposes a commission of six mem- 
bers, not over half being of one political party, each to 
draw ten thousand dollars a year salary and to hold office 
for twelve years—except the chairman and vice chairman— 
with a regular annual appropriation of three hundred 
thousand dollars. It proposes, in short, to set up a per- 
manent branch of the Government. 

The Republicans will continue the commission when 
their turn comes. In time it will take the tariff largely 
out of politics; in fact, the tariff is already taking itself out 
of politics. 


What is the Remedy? 


WENTY-FIVE or so years ago the meat-packing 

industry at Chicago—and more or less elsewhere—was 
divided between the ‘‘ big packers” and the “‘little packers.”’ 
There were a good many of the latter; and time was, as 
we recall it, when they did, in the aggregate, about as much 
business as the few big packers. But they were in com- 
petition, and the big packers were the abler competitors. 
Naturally they had more capital and credit. They had 
more distributing markets over the country. Doing a big 
volume of business, they could afford to put up expensive 
plants for utilizing all the by-products and to invest much 
money in developing by-product trades. Both sets got 
rebates from the railroads, and it is our impression that the 
little packers got relatively as much as the big. 

The little packers mostly succumbed. The plain fact is 
that they could not compete in that trade with their big 
rivals. For many years, though there has been plenty of 
capital and business enterprise in the country, no big new 
concern that we know of has gone into the packing trade. 
Apparently capital and enterprise, looking that field over, 
did not care to compete in it. 

Now cattlemen complain much of the absence of com- 
petition. They say that when their animals get to a 
terminal market only one or two buyers may appear to bid 
for them, and they go for less than they would if there were 
a score or two of competing buyers. This may be quite 
true. But what is the remedy? 

Is it to set up a good many little competing packers, 

- who will presumably sooner or later go the way of their 
predecessors—namely, into the extensive maw of the big 
packers? 

Roughly—and politically—speaking, we have never had 
but one answer to a situation of this sort; and that answer 
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is “competition.” But the situation in the packing indus- 
try is precisely a result of competition, with the few ablest 
competitors triumphant and in command of the field. Put 
the situation back to what it was twenty-five years or so 
ago and, under the same conditions, the big packers would 
probably swallow the little ones over again. ‘ 

Coéperation among cattle raisers, to keep some sort of 
control over marketing, would doubtless be difficult; but 
it would be an effectual answer. 


Money for Land Mortgages 


E HAVE mentioned several times that New York, 
more than a year ago, established a State Land Bank, 
which in a general way is in the line of sound rural-credit 
development. The recent report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Banking contains some particulars of its operation. 
The bank is virtually owned and managed by local 
savings and loan associations. There is no state aid, 
except that the state specially authorizes the organization 
and supervises it. The plan, in a general way, is that the 
local associations shall make loans, secured by real-estate 
mortgages, and turn the mortgages over to the state 
institution, which shall issue bonds or debentures based 
on the mortgages. To the time of the report the state 
bank had made only one bond issue; but it sold that on a 
four and a half per cent interest basis. 

Certainly that cannot be considered an excessive rate. 
It gives the investor about what he would get from a good 
municipal bond; and it obviously indicates that, under 
attractive conditions, and without any state or Govern- 
ment guaranty, money can be had for investment in farm 
mortgages at as low a rate as anybody could reasonably 
expect. Ali that state or Government need do is to 
authorize a proper organization. 

Incidentally, in this connection, the superintendent’s 
report mentions that during the year fifteen local codpera- 
tive credit unions were organized in the state for the pur- 
pose of supplying their members with small short-time 
personal-security loans, more or less on the Raiffeisen plan, 
which has been such a very important factor in rural 
credits in Germany. 

The coédperative land bank has inspired coéperation in 
collateral fields. That is a probable result of any successful 
codperation. The Washington drift just now seems to be 
away from genuine codperation and toward Government 
aid—which inspires nothing worth while. 


Small Failures 


HE last long cycle of business depression included the 

years 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896. All of them were noto- 
riously bad years in business. Yet the proportion of 
business concerns that failed, according to Dun’s report, 
was higher in 1915 than in any of those years. 

Now 1915 could not be called a very bad year in busi- 
ness. The number of large failures—those, that is, with 
liabilities exceeding one hundred thousand dollars—was 
decidedly smaller than in 1914, with much smaller aggre- 
gate liabilities. It was even smaller than in 1913. The 


-great mortality of the year occurred among small con- 


cerns—having less than a hundred thousand dollars of 
liabilities—especially among small trading concerns. 

The average for 1894, 1895 and 1896 shows two hundred 
and eighty-five large failures a year. In 1915 there were 
three hundred and thirty-one failures in that class—that 
is, the number of failures among concerns with a hundred 
thousand dollars or more of liabilities increases compara- 
tively little. Among small concerns it increases steadily as 
the total number in business increases. 

Twenty-two thousand small failures suggests a problem 
of considerable human and social importance. Injudicious 
buying is one cause of failure. There is as much need of 
expert instruction in buying as in selling. 


Getting Richer 


STIMATES of the wealth of the country are not very 

important. Income is much more significant of the 
country’s economic status than it is of an individual’s. A 
man cannot spend a section of land, but only the income 
from it. Total output of manufactures in the United 
States was valued at eleven billion dollars in 1899; at 
fifteen billions in 1904; at twenty billions in 1909. Incom- 
plete returns from the census for 1914 indicate that the 
total in that year exceeded twenty-four billions. 

There is extensive duplication here, because the output 
of one factory constitutes the raw material of another. 
But the net product, after deducting cost of materials 
consumed, rose from under five billion dollars in 1899 to 
eight and a half billions in 1909, and presumably to more 
than ten billions in 1914. Nearly all these goods were con- 
sumed in the United States, for the exports of manufactures 
minus the imports do not very materially alter the figures. 
The people of the country, taken collectively, had sufficient 
income to buy them; and, although prices were con- 
siderably higher, they enjoyed the use and consump- 
tion of twice as many manufactured goods in 1914 as 
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in 1899. Distribution of this enjoyment is, of 
another question; but there is no doubt that a hu 
ber of people got some share in it. Slowly but p 
the people of the United States are getting richer. 
Feeding on Close Margin: 
OT long ago the British Government p 
in America for six hundred million 0 
beef stew, to cost ninety-one million doll 
one order, given to one firm, which dis 
various manufacturers of that nourishing 
It obviously constitutes an interesti: 
note. We may presume that when a given 
is finally handed out to a given British 
in France, it will have been stewed, ¢ 
and delivered at the lowest practicable 
along the way. oe 
Probably, for example, its transportati 
or Kansas City to the French trench will : 
shop cost much less than is added to the cost of a 
beefsteak on the way from a wholesale market in 
New York, to a consumer’s kitchen in the sar 
Probably millions of men in Europe are being fed 
less avoidable cost than any large number of men vy 
fed before. 
The ability of our business organizations to han 
orders helps to explain how Europe is standing th 


Our Medicine Men 


E CANNOT help smiling—although we k 
should not—over this gasoline commotion a 
ington. Years ago, you know, the Government t 
oil industry ruthlessly in hand. With great eff 
expense it milled the Standard Oil Company thre 
courts until the tribunal of last resort solemnly | 
it a combination in restraint of trade, and diss< 
The prescribed incantation having been du 
nounced by the Supreme Court, monopoly was fo 
vanish from the petroleum trade. Under the bles 
restored competition oil men were to get a fair j 
the yield of their wells and consumers were to pz 
price for the refined products thereof. Hverybod} 
be happy. 

But latterly nobody has been happy. A year 
producers the country over were clamoring agair 
ously low prices, which many of them charged to m« 
At present consumers are clamoring against ruinou 
prices, which many of them charge to a monopoly. 
cantation seems to have worked exactly the wrong 
round. It looks as though the Government might 
rub the lamp and utter the magic formula over a: 


Learning a Business 


\ X JITHIN twenty years or thereabouts an edu 

system, which comparatively few people ha 
much attention to, has grown upin this country. F 
it was comparatively rare for a big concern, or a 
in a big line of business, to teach a young man com 
its employ anything that was not immediately u 
the employer. He was taught the particular piece 
he was expected to do. 

Now a broader view is common. There is 2 sys 
attempt to teach the novice something about the | 
in general. That, also, is useful to the employer, a 
not in so immediate a way. The concern that 
teaches a youth to sort checks for the Clearing 
with no attempt to teach him what a Clearing Ho 
what the checks connote, or to take dry goods out of 
ing case without opening his mind as to the proc 
which the dry goods got into the case and where | 
going, is sponging on its own pay roll and dept 
its own wage investment. 

Opportunities for learning a business are rathe 
than they were; but, after all, learning a particular | 
is not the important thing that most young men 
it to be. The usual number of them, alittle later or 
quitting school with the ambition to learn a bu 
preferably some conspicuous and extensive busit 
banking, railroading, insurance, hardware or di 
merchandising. : 

But the thing of first importance is to learn I 
rather than any one particular business; and bu 
nothing but looking for opportunities and deali 
people. We would not have a youth wait for a 
opening.” We would have him go at something. 
mousetraps or drumming up book subscriptions 
better beginning of a business education than as 
a vacancy in the First National Bank or 0 the 
wholesale house. 

Let him go to work at once. Whatever he does 
be learning business. If he watches for opportunl 
deals successfully with people, in whatever 
is going right. Getting started in some big an fa ; 
respectable line of trade, so as to learn that, is of Se 
importance. mS 
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R. OWEN WISTER’S article, The Pentecost 
‘alamity, which appeared in THE SATURDAY 
NING PosT some months ago, he made cer- 
itements to which exception has been taken by 
ina Von Below, the American wife of a German 

Mrs. Von Below has sent us a number of affi- 
the purport of which is set forth in the letter that 
—THE EDITOR. 


| EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
-HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sir: Ina copy of your paper of July third, recently 
by an American friend, I read the very violent 
usive article against Germany and the German 
r by the well-known author, Mr. Owen Wister, 
delphia, called The Pentecost of Calamity. 
st leave it to an abler pen than mine to answer the 
readful and unfounded assertions contained in that 
but one terrible and absolutely false assertion I 
it my duty to deny, and send you herewith the 
hat that assertion had no foundation in fact, but 
ost malicious calumny. As the wife of one German 
and the sister-in-law of another who commands 
ur armies, I cannot let such a slander against the 
country of my adoption be spread broadcast 
ny former fellow country people in America without 


r to that assertion in Mr. Wister’s article in which 
s: “On May 7, 1915, a German torpedo boat sunk 
itania and the cities of the Rhine celebrated this 
their school children.” He continues: ‘“‘No need 
tigate further the atrocities of Liége or Louvain. 
nd more have indeed been amply proved (?), but 
ed of proof after the Lusitania school festival.” 
Mr. Owen Wister, knowing Germany and her 
is well as I have done for many years past, I knew, 
ie, that this statement could not be true. More 
ly as I myself happened to have been in two of the 
l cities along the Rhine that very day, having left 
Jen in the forenoon arriving in Cologne in the after- 
| both of which towns I have friends and in neither 
h was there any sign of festivity or any thought 
ay for the schools. I wished, however, to prove it 
Americans who are still capable of thinking calmly 
vartially on the subject of this awful war, and have 
written to all-of the Royal Boards of Education 
Rhine Provinces from Diisseldorf to Darmstadt, 
whose authority no school holiday or festivity 
> given to the school children. 
sending you herewith the official answers of all of 
ith the translations. You will see that each and 
ne of them assure me that the statement of Mr. 
Nister was “durchaus falsch”—absolutely false. 
pronounce it a “verlewmderischen Behauptung”— 
is slander; another calls it a “béswillige Erfin- 
-a mischievous invention. 
u were willing to lend the pages of your so well- 
and influential paper to spreading this unfounded 
y against Germany and the culture of her people, 
a that Is not only fighting for its very existence 
a world in arms beside its “neutral” enemies, but 
linst a world of abuse, calumny and prejudice, I 
nm you in the name of that fair play and love of 
with which one was formerly wont to associate 
e of America and Americans, to publish this letter 
‘ with the accompanying official denials which I 
eived from the different Rhine Bezirks—districts— 
ister’s most pernicious statement. 
hie see that those denials are from the capital 
! all the Rhine provinces, viz: Miinster, Aachen, 
', Arnsberg, Cassel, Trier, Coblenz, Wiesbaden, 
orf and Darmstadt, against which Mr. Wister so 
unched so serious and terrible an accusation, a fair 
n of the many slanders that have been sent out 
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into the world against Germany by the press of ‘‘neutral”’ 
America, assertions that fill the Americans living here, 
whether with German connections or not, with indignation 
and amazement, the most of which have just as much 
foundation as the one which is the cause of this letter, and 
the worst of which I read recently in the Philadelphia 
Ledger which did not hesitate to print a statement which 
asserted that the Germans were ‘‘now sending home the 
corpses of their own soldiers killed in war that they might 
be ‘rendered’ into soap and nitrates!” 

Since the beginning of the war I have constantly read 
English, French, and Italian newspapers, as, unlike her 
opponents, Germany does not prevent the newspapers of 
her enemies from being sold here. Of all the dreadful accu- 
sations I have read against Germany in the papers of her 
declared enemies none have surpassed this statement of 
this newspaper of ‘‘neutral’’ America! 

How can one wonder at the flagrant calumnies against 
Germany with which the American papers are flooded, the 
work probably of men whose existence, perhaps, depends 
on their supplying their papers with flaring headlines—the 
more calumnious against Germany of course the better— 
when a man of Mr. Owen Wister’s well-known position 
and social prominence, and whose financial situation cer- 
tainly does not require it, undertakes to make so dreadful 
an accusation against Germany—an accusation that reflects 
not only on her culture and civilization, but on her Chris- 
tianity and humanity itself. 

The way was open to Mr. Wister to do what I have 
done, viz, to write to the Royal Boards of Education of 
the various Rhine Provinces to find out the truth of his 
accusation before sending it out into the world. Had he 
been fair minded he certainly would have done so. 


As I cannot believe that fair play and truth are no 


longer revered in my dear native land, in the name of 
these two virtues, which we were taught to believe were 
especially cherished in America, I urge you to publish this 
letter together with the official denials of Mr. Wister’s 
accusation, which the large circulation of your paper has 
spread broadcast in so many American homes, making, 
naturally, as it probably was designed to do, just so many 
more enemies for Germany among Americans who have 
not traveled and who are ignorant about that country and 
the real character of her people, and who would naturally 
be impressed by and believe a statement coming from a 
man of Mr. Wister’s reputation. 

Trusting in your sense of justice to see that at least this 
calumny and wrong against Germany are righted, 

Very sincerely yours, 
NINA VON BELOow. 


MARCH 25, 1916. 
GEORGE HoRACE LORIMER, EsqQ., 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

My dear Mr. Lorimer: Let me thank you for submitting 
to me the letter and the thirteen German affidavits deny- 
ing that any school festivals in honor of the sinking of the 
Lusitania had been held by the Rhine cities. As your 
correspondent has been at much pains to present this 
denial, I feel obliged to explain at some length why it is, 
in my opinion, worthless. 

First. On the afternoon when the news of the Lusitania 
overwhelmed the community with horror, and for the first 
time revealed to thousands of Americans the German 
spirit in this present war, one member of my household 
went about candidly rejoicing. It was my children’s 
governess. She wasa German. When asked how she could 
exult over the murder of noncombatants, innocent women 
and children, she replied that her relatives fighting in the 
German Army had been killed, and she was glad that others 
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were now having their turn. Her mind was incapable 

of discriminating between the loss of soldiers in battle 

and the death by assassination of defenseless and 
peaceful citizens. She was not the only German in Phil- 
adelphia who rejoiced that day. But most of the others 
took care that their rejoicing did not occur in the presence 
of those who did not sympathize with it. In spite of this 
caution, however, this German spirit among us did not 
remain wholly concealed. 

SECOND. During the days that followed the loss of the 
Lusitania, many leading newspapers of America published 
the news that school festivals in honor of the event were 
being celebrated in Germany. I am told that the Vossische 
Zeitung also mentioned this, but I myself did not see that 
paper. Almost immediately the report was contradicted, 
but only in so far as Berlin was concerned. I watched for 
further contradictions. None came. If the news was false 
it struck me as very strange that I heard of no denial of it 
in any of the many pro-German papers in this country; 
moreover, such reported rejoicings of schoolmasters in 
Germany were quite parallel to the rejoicing of the German 
Fraulein in my own house. It was not until some time 
after you had published my article, and it had attracted 
a somewhat wide attention, that I began to receive contra- 
dictions of the statement I had made on the authority of 
our daily papers concerning these school festivals. It 
struck me that these contradictions came a little too late; 
that the Germans had not waked up to the impression that 
the report of such festivals would make among humane 
people, until they discovered that the impression had been 
made, and that they then hastened to contradict it. 

THIRD. Americans who, like me, have followed the war 
news with intimate attention, have read the diplomatic 
correspondence that preceded the war, have read the 
published letters of German soldiers narrating in their own 
language the atrocities that they themselves had perpe- 
trated under the direction of superior officers, and have 
read Lord Bryce’s report concerning Belgium, are unlikely 
at this time of day to attach much weight to affidavits 
made by Germans denying any discreditable or monstrous 
acts on their part. It will be a generation before any such 
Americans will forget that the German Chancellor called a 
solemn treaty a “‘scrap of paper”; that Doctor Dernberg 
tried to prove that treaty was no longer valid by mutilating 
one of its paragraphs, cutting this paragraph off short at a 
semi-colon, because what followed would have destroyed 
his proof. Nor will they forget that the German Govern- 
ment suppressed the noble response of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to the German ultimatum of the 2d of August, 1914. 
The German papers merely announced in speaking of the 
ultimatum: “Auf diese Note keine Antwort.’ This lie is 
known everywhere now to the thousands of people in 
Europe and America who have carefully followed the 
details of the war. It was on top of this lie that the whole 
deceived German Army went into war, with the deceived 
German people behind them. 

It was Tacitus who first noticed the duplicity character- 
istic of the German race, and he was followed by Dante 
and other Renaissance writers. It was, of course, necessary 
for Berlin to deceive the German people; as when, for 
instance, after the Battle of the Marne, the Berliner 
Tageblatt, in order to account for the situation, informed 
the German people that the Kaiser had withdrawn his 
troops from Paris on account of the cholera; or as when it 
was given out to the people in Metz early in September 
that Nancy had fallen; or as when the Gazette de Lorraine, 
a German organ, was able with impunity to promulgate 
week after week such information as the following: ‘‘The 
revolution in Russia. Grave mutiny in the Russian navy. 
Resignation of President Poincaré. Disgrace of General 
Joffre. Famine in Paris. Lyons menaced by the Italians. 
Disagreement between France and England.’’ Americans 
are not likely to forget these remarkable performances on 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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career some remarkable 

things had happened to me; 
but now, as we marched down 
the main thoroughfare of the 
town to the blare of the trumpets, 
I began to realize what an awful 
blunder I had made. More so, 
perhaps, as I could hear the four 
girls who acted as heralds, and 
rode behind Irene, giggling and snicker- 
ingamongthemselves. My face burned 
with mortification and it seemed that 
the whole world had banded itself to- 
gether to accomplish my 
undoing. I endeavored 
to speak, but could not 
find words, and sat my 
horse as one dumb. 
Finally I stole a look at 
Irene’s face and noted, 
with apprehension, that 
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Limbering Up 


her features were almost frozen with terror. When we had 
traversed about two blocks through the waiting multitude 
I managed to stammer her name; but without turning her 
head she said, in a tone that admitted of no argument: 

“Jimmy Travers, you had better go back to your own 
parade.” 

There was nothing left but to retire as gracefully as was 
possible under the circumstances. I wheeled my horse at 
the next corner and rode up a side street. Then, for the 
first time, I began to think of Morse and our own little 
show. The enormity of my crime grew the more I pon- 
dered upon it. I had deserted in the face of the enemy and 
transgressed the most sacred of all circus traditions. It 
was all right to have a heart, but not when one was playing 
day and date with a hated rival. Then, too, I had gambled 
my reputation against nothing; I had had no word with 
the girl, and probably my stock had been considerably low- 
ered in her estimation. The more I thought upon this the 
more serious the situation became. 

All Irene’s early teachings would have been in direct 
opposition to the course I had pursued. There was no gain- 
saying that the only words spoken by her had been clothed 
with all the contemptuous intonation which she was capa- 
ble of giving them. 


Alnd They Turned ’Em Away by Thousands 


S I TURNED the corner toward our lot, in the distance 

I could see Morse walking up and down. His hat was 

on the back of his head, his hands in his pockets. It heart- 

ened me up somewhat to hear him whistling cheerily as I 

approached. Still, for all that, I dismounted slowly and 
stumbled miserably toward him. 

“Hello, kid!’’ he exclaimed genially. “That was some 
parade—some parade! I should say it was. Gosh, 
A’mighty! I was scared all th’ time that you'd get excited.”’ 

I endeavored to mumble something; but Morse contin- 
ued, apparently oblivious of the fact that I was doing all in 
my power to excuse myself: 

“Yes, sir; that’s th’ worst of playin’ day an’ date with 
another show. Th’ parades always get tangled up, an’ 
somebody then heads th’ wrong way of th’ track. I like 
to have laughed my head off when I heard they kidnaped 
you. Butsay, Jimmy, I’ll tell you what you do: Jump on 
that horse again an’ go down an’ meet our parade. Tell 
?em to loaf round till th’ opposition heads for their lot an’ 
then to double back to th’ mainstreet. Make th’ musicians 
keep th’ bands goin’, for that’s th’ one chance we have to 
give them a good trimmin’.” 

I started to expostulate. 
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“Better let our parade get back to th’ lot as quick as it 
can,” I hazarded, ‘‘so th’ folks ean eat an’ open up early.” 

My partner smiled at my innocence. 

“Th’ game ain’t played that way at all, kid,” he re- 
turned. ‘‘When you’re playin’ with another show let it 
be your aim always to get off the main drag last. Then 
th’ crowd will follow you back to your lot.” 

And let me say here that when it came to day and date 
nobody ever outgeneraled Frank Morse. 

The idea with all circus parades is to endeavor to keep 
the populace interested, so that they will follow the 
pageant back to the show ground. Once there, the man- 
agement sees that they are entertained until the big show 
opens. On their arrival the side-show men are making their 
ballyhoo; and by the time the visitors have seen the 
World’s Wonders they are ready to take in the 
entertainment given in the main tent. 

It is part of the creed of the real dyed-in-the-wool 
showman that nota guilty dime or dollar shall escape. 

The day on which rival circuses meet in 
mortal combat is always one of excitement 
for the show people themselves. Every 
member of the troupe regards it as a per- 
sonal reflection on his ability if the rival 
show succeeds in corralling the preponder- 
ance of business. 

Just as soon as it is known that the cir- 
cuses will play against each other on the 
same day, an agent visits the town and 
picks out the best spot—usually a book 
shop or drug store—for the downtown sale 
of tickets. A good strategical point pre- 
empted before the rival agent arrives has 
frequently turned the tide of battle, be- 
cause, as a general thing, American pleasure 
seekers will purchase their tickets at the 
most available stand. 

On this occasion Morse executed what 
proved to be a brilliant coup. While the 
sidewalks were packed by the crowds who were watching 
the parades Morse had a dozen agents passing among 
them, selling tickets “for the big show’’; and they worked 
so well that by the time we headed homeward our after- 
noon’s attendance was practically assured. 

Most towns have some store that for years has been the 
place where circus tickets are sold, and when the show 
comes to town people know just where to go. I cannot 
remember that the proprietors’ of the store ever made 
a charge for this. 

They are given eight or ten complimentary tickets, to 


_be used by themselves or friends. 


When I look back I think that this particular day was 
really the big turning point in our career, because we met 
an enemy numerically much stronger than we were and 
gained an impressive victory. Before the time had arrived 
for commencing the afternoon’s performance our ticket 
wagon was closed down and an immense throng outside 
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was clamoring for admission. We had achie 
triumph of triumphs in the tented-show world 
them on the ground to the ring banks and turn 
away.” i 

I never saw anyone so elated as my partn 
time he told about the mob of people v4 tase 
tance to, he magnified the number. At first he saic 
have been a thousand; later in the afternoon the 
increased to five thousand; and along toward e 
heard him confiding to the mayor that we had 
them away as far as you could see them.” 

Though rival circuses do everything in their 
best each other on occasions of this kind, the 
unwritten law that they shall not visit each oth 
formance; and every courtesy is extended. Mo: 
over to the other show and pressed me very cor 
accompany him; but there were very special reas 
I did not care to put in an appearance. Of cour 
glad that our business was good; but the feeling of 
was overshadowed by the fact that I had made nc 
progress with Irene, and I was still wondering | 
partner felt down deep about the faux pas of the1 
The only thing I was sure of was that I was mor 
with Irene than ever. However, our show pulle 
town without my seeing her again. 


The Elephant the King of His Menag 


A paar particular engagement started my partn 
uring on the menagerie in a large way—I mean, ¢ 
large so far as our show was concerned. He pls 
put in six cages, containing animals of various kin 
ing the season. The important question to be 
was as to what would make the greatest showin: 
money we proposed to invest. This oceupied mo 
spare time during the balance of the season, and 
it I learned several new phases of the circus bt 
mainly that the acquisition of a menagerie means 
considerable initial outlay but a continuous drai 
treasury. 

Of all the animals in the circus menagerie th 
comes first in point of expense; and then the « 
Speaking in a general way, a very small baby ele 
worth almost as much as one grown to maturit; 
that, it depends on how they are trained. Tak 
of elephants like the Barnum & Bailey troupe 
famous herd purchased by the Sells-Floto Circ 
Carl Hagenbeck, and the price runs away up. ~ 
suppose that thirty thousand dollars would buy 
them. But you can’t have a circus without el 
You must have those huge pachyderms and 
Shetland ponies and clowns, together with plenty 
horses, to convince people that you are of some re 
quence, so far as the sawdust is concerned. 

After that you can go along and enlarge it as 
you wish; but, for the base, elephants, clowns, 
ponies and calico horses must predominate. 

When Morse and I made our start in the railrc 
we did not boast an elephant—a fact my partne 
resented. One peculiar trait of his character, it 
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Ready for the Great Street Parade 
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was that whenever he got 
in idea he hung onto it as if 
‘ong-lost brother. So it was 
‘moment we began to get on 
t side of the ledger Morse 
lephants. We had 
orning, noon and 
sJephants for break- 
yner and supper; 
so, indeed, that I 
) one night after a 
dream, in which one of those 
3 was kneeling on my chest. 
as I myself was concerned, 
>t a believer. I knew that 
] buy several horses for the 
ve should have to invest in 
hhant; and I thought they 
iake a better display on the 
But Morse was insistent; 
day, when we had a few 
d dollars to the good in the 
, Mr. Morse disappeared — 
1 him went our bank roll. I 
m too well even to inquire 
late on the cause of his ab- 
acause I felt in my bones 
2ady I was half owner of an 


mough, a week later Morse 

1 on the lot, convoying the 

th-eaten specimen of the species it had ever been 
ilege to see. And how he did boast about that 
5! It was not even broken and was older than the 
w; but Morse planned a campaign that put all our 
fforts in the shade. He explained to me that the 
purchase was only the nucleus of a tremendous herd, 
ould be broken to do unheard-of tricks, and would 
ae tremendous sensation that would put the kibosh 
s history and start the records all over again. 
ever we got anything new Morse always had the 
t it was going to lay the foundation of an imme- 
rtune. And this time the elephant was going to 
ur appearance on Broadway. 

, kid,” he explained enthusiastically, as he super- 
1 the greasing of the elephant’s mottled hide. 
it’ll be some sight to see forty-seven elephants 
2ach other down Broadway, and them New York 
indin’ on th’ sidewalks with their mouths open so 
it any smart Western gun could steal th’ gold out 
teeth. Yep, indeed, kid.” 


But His Soul Went Marching On 


he unforeseen happened. The animal had not been 
ir possession a week when one morning, as we pulled 
‘siding of a town where we were billed to play, the’ 
ats found him dead in the car. I did not refer to 
zedy because I felt that my partner had been hit 
ough. Still, he was not behindhand in diagnosing 
ation to his own satisfaction. 

our luck!” he droned mournfully. ‘When we 
tin’ a runnin’ start th’ undertaker put th’ Injun 
us. Well, there’s nothin’ to do now but make th’ 
can out of it. That elephant’s dead, all right; 
soul is goin’ to go marchin’ right along with this 
I got anythin’ to say about it. Leave it to me, kid. 
h’ manipulatin’.” 
| quite willing to subscribe to this suggestion, for 
pe as yet learned the system of bringing the dead 
| elephant back to life. At the next stand, 
: however, and just before the doors were 
| opened for the matinée performance, 


Teaching an Old Donkey New Tricks 


Morse came into the menagerie. He was accompanied by 
a couple of canvasmen, who carried two large stakes and a 
couple of ponderous chains. Under the direction of the 
former the men drove the stakes deep into the ground and 
draped them with the chains. 

Then Morse arranged a little inclosure surrounded by 
ropes, bedded the center down with straw, and rolled a bale 
of hay close to the foremost peg. I watched him from a 
distance, awaiting developments. 

““Where’s that there elephant I heard so much talk 
about?” queried the spokesman for several anxious citizens, 
in loud tones intermingled with disappointment and cha- 
grin. He was addressing Proprietor Frank Morse. 

“Elephant?” quoth he with admirably feigned amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Elephant? I should say yes! Why, my dear sir, 


we have th’ biggest elephant in or out of captivity. An’ _ 


you ain’t seen him, huh? That’s strange!” 

Morse wheeled about, gazed up and down and all round, 
as if an elephant was liable to be concealed behind one of 
the stunted blades of grass that poked 
their heads apologetically up 
from the red-head soil. 


He was here 
a minute ago. Boys, where’s that elephant?” 

One of the canvasmen, who had evidently got his cue, 
stepped forward. 

“Bill just took him down to th’ creek to water, Mr. 


““Why, my gracious! He’s. gone, huh? 


Morse,”’ he volunteered. ‘‘The veterinary surgeon that 
was here th’ other day said as how he should be watered 
every day at three o’clock; an’, if he was near a runnin’ 
stream, to let him play in it a while.” 

Morse’s expressive countenance underwent a lightning- 
like change. 

“There you are!” he explained to the countryman and 
his companions. ‘‘There you are! That’s th’ way of it. 
A man what’s runnin’ a circus don’t own his own soul; and 
as for controllin’ th’ comin’s an’ goin’s of his own ele- 
phant—why, he ain’t deuce high in a gale of wind. But 
never mind, brother;- never mind! J’ll fire every one 
of these officious guys round here that dared to take him 
away just as th’ people are comin’ in to see our attraction. 
It can’t be helped, my friends. Walk into th’ main tent. 
Walk right in an’ make yourselfs to home. There you will 
see th’ best performance in th’ sawdust line you ever 
glimmed in your life. An’ when we come round next year 
you can take it from me I'll show you th’ doggonedest 
herd of elephants that th’ jungles of Africa ever produced.” 

The strange part of it was that, so far as I was concerned, 
Morse never mentioned the elephant again. He played 
round with the stakes and chains for a week or so, and then 
seemed suddenly to forget all about his loss. Then, just 


about that time, he conceived an idea that New York- 


could support a winter circus and he commenced making 
plans in that direction, starting another voluminous corre- 
spondence with the officials of Madison Square Garden. 
All this he reduced to facts and figures; the minimum 
expense and the maximum attendance, of course, being the 
basic principle. This means the standpoint from which 
nearly every showman like Morse figures. Incidentally 
I discovered how much some men could do with the simple 
assistance of a pencil and a pad of paper. Given these, 
and, single-handed, my old partner could have proved any- 
thing, from the fourth dimension to the long-mooted fact 
that Bacon was the real author of the Shaksperean plays. 
The daily expense of run- 
ning our circus, or what is 
ealled in circus parlance the 
“nut,” was a little over nine 
hundred dollars a day. We 
had ten cars; and in this 
connection perhaps I might 
state the probable daily ex- 
pense of certain tented 
shows—concerning which I 
have often been asked—and 
how we showmen figure. 
This is easily done; be- 
cause, if a circus gives a per- 
formance of merit and up to 
the standards that are now- 
adays imperative, you can 
count the number of their 
cars and figure the expenses 
at from ninety to one hun- 
dred dollars a day for each 
car. An animal show, which, 
as they say, ‘‘does not have 
to pay its actors every Satur- 
day,’’ will perhaps run aslow 
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as seventy-five dollars; but the Barnum & Bailey, Ringling, 
Sells-Floto or Hagenbeck-Wallace will average between 
ninety and one hundred dollars a day for each car, depending 
to a great extent on how scientifically the cars are loaded. 

This does not mean that every actual day during the 
season, and while the show is on the road, these amounts 
are necessary for its maintenance; but it must be remem- 
bered that for five months of the year the circus is in 
winter quarters, and the horses and animals never stop eat- 
ing. Large forces of men are at work in the blacksmith’s, 
wagon and paint shops; wardrobes must be renewed, tents 
purchased, seats rebuilt, and railroad cars renovated—for 
every circus nowadays owns its own cars. So, in figuring 
the expense in the ratio above stated, the amount spent 
on wintering the show must always be included. 

And, speaking about win- 
tering the stock, the methods 
taught by experience prevail 
with nearly all the shows. 
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Just as soonas the circus 
reaches its home town 
to go into winter quar- 
ters, and the wagons 
have been put away, 
the blacksmiths and 
their assistants imme- 
diately pull all the shoes from the horses and rasp down 
their feet, so that the hoofs will not become broken. Then 
they are turned out, usually on a stock farm that has been 
rented for the purpose if one is not owned personally by 
the management. The horses get the benefit of whatever 
late browsing there may be and are fed loose hay from 
wagons during the day. 

At night they are all taken into the large stock barns, 
comfortably bedded, and fed a ration of oats, alternating 
with a mash, or some green feed, like alfalfa. It does not 
do to allow them to fall away in flesh, for the reason that an 
outfit with lean, hungry-looking baggage stock could never 
make a hit with the populace. 


Keeping the Big Cats Healthy 


HE big cats—lions, tigers, and so on—are housed in the 

home menagerie. I have often been asked why it is that 
they are generally so healthy and free from sickness. This 
is simple enough, and might be a tip for learned physicians 
and others who would comfort or caution us regarding the 
isms and ologies of the human system. Stand aside, 
brothers and sisters! The panacea is contained in oneshort, 
quick sentence: There is one day in the week when we 
don’t feed them at all! 

I hold no certificate from any college of physicians or 
surgeons, and should not dare to prescribe for the human 
tribe; but I will just say that if you have, for instance, 
a cork leg, a hard-luck story, or a preponderance or scarcity 
of teeth—not to mention any other bodily infirmity—just 
experiment on yourself. See if you can’t stay off the 
butcher’s wagon every little while for twenty-four hours. 

The elephants are wintered in a warm barn, usually 
heated by steam or stoves, but are allowed to be out in 
the yard on bright, sunshiny days. They, of course, being 
like horses and eating to a great extent the same kind of 
provender, are fed every day. An elephant is easily taught, 
and perhaps is the only animal used for exhibition purposes 
that will readily copy what the other elephants do. This 
has been proved time and time again, especially with 
young or baby elephants. They will watch their elders and 
then, sometimes without the slightest prompting, endeavor 
to do the same tricks. Once taught, an elephant hardly 
ever forgets what he has learned; and, even if allowed to 
go several years without performing, it will at once begin 
to show off if given the proper cue. 

In connection with this might be cited a funny incident - 
that occurred when the proprietors of the Sells- Floto 
Circus bought the celebrated performing herd owned by 
Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburg. These animals were among 
the most expensive groups ever purchased; and when they 
arrived at the Denver winter quarters they were put in 
charge of the regular circus keeper. 

After a few days’ rest they were taken out and lined up. 
Then the trainer endeavored to put them through their 
paces. He gave the word of command, but not an elephant 
moved. He tried all the cues in his repertory, but the big 
beasts simply swung their trunks from side to side and 
gazed on him in an impersonal sort of way. 

This occurred for several days; and finally Mr. Tammen, 
general director of the circus, wired Mr. Hagenbeck, who 
happened to be in this country, asking him to visit Denver. 
There was nothought in his mind that he had been cheated 
by the latter, because, be it said in this place, the Hagenbeck 
assurance regarding anything sold by them has always been 
regarded in show circles as absolutely eighteen carat. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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TO RIDE IN THE CADILLAC ~ 


IS TO REVISE YOUR IDEAS 
OF WHAT CONSTITUTES 
LUXURIOUS MOTORING 


ETWEEN two cars, even of ex- 
B cellent riding qualities, you may 

be able to observe certain slight 
or indifferent distinctions. 


But you will recognize that the dif- 
ference between the smoothest, stead- 
iest car you have ever known, and the 
eight-cylinder Cadillac, is not merely 
slight or indefinite. 


It is impressively brought home to 
you that you must reject your previous 
ideals and that you must adopt new 
standards of what constitutes real mo- 
toring luxury. 


Before you have ridden a mile in 
the Cadillac, you find that the qualities 
which you have most desired in a motor 
car, have been developed to a point 
that is absolutely new to you. 


You discover—immediately the car 
glides into motion,—that the quality of 
quietness has been given a new sSig- 
nificance. 


You find that neither the engine nor 
any other part of the marvelously 
efficient mechanism intrudes itself upon 
you. 


You relax into forgetfulness of the 
means by which you are carried for- 
ward. 


You find that you are traveling more 
continuously on direct drive than you 
had thought possible in any car. 


Pick-up, from a snail’s pace to ex- 
press train speed, is accomplished with 


so little effort that it is scarcely ap- 
parent. 


Hills which, before, had compelled a 


car to strain and labor, seem almost to 
subside into a level roadway—so easily, 
so quietly and with so little exertion 
does the Cadillac surmount them. 


Fatigue and exhaustion, which may 
have characterized your journeys in 
the past, are replaced by a sense of 
intense exhilaration and keen enjoy- 
ment. 


The most enthusiastic Cadillac ad- 
mirers are those whose motor car ex- 
perience has been most extended. 


There have been no exceptions to the aston- 


ishment and delight of those who have ridden 


in this unusual car. 


The handling and control are so 


easy; the springs and the deep, soft 
upholstery are so yielding; the smooth- 
ness, the quietness, the activity and 
the flexibility are so delightfully sooth- 


ing; there is such a sense of velvet — 


softness in every movement of the car, 
that you cannot resist its supreme 
charm. 


And so, your experience with the 
Cadillac, resolves itself into something 
even broader than complete satisfaction. 


It carries with it the gratifying 
sense of owning something different 
and something superior—a car which 
surpasses ordinary standards and 
deepens and intensifies the enjoyment 
of every phase of motoring. 


Serves more people 
in more ways than 
any other institu- 
tion of its kind in 
the world. 


Kills Fire Quick! 


‘off the oxygen from a fire and the 


dies. This ig precisely what the 
Fire Extinguisher does. It puts 
any incipient fire—even grease, 
dline, kero: , or electric arc fires, 


ck with other chemi- 
he J-M Extinguisher 
sn-conductor of elec- 
less to skin, fabrics 


gerous to 
or water. 


ingui her 


fected fire-fighting appli- 
o methods of operation: 
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Sure through pumping, 
zle closed, and then dis- 
the latter method of op- 
$ Not necessary ;to’ pump 
is in play.' This feature 
le when attacking a fire 


é 


hows at a glance that the 
guisher is charged and ready 
hese valuable features are 
with the J-M Extinguisher. 


sale by auto supply dealers, ga- 
’S, hardware stores, etc. 
é d, tested and labeled by the 
rwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
a8 an approved fire appliance. 
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A few days later Mr. Hagenbeck arrived 
in Denver and, accompanied by the circus 
proprietor, went to the winter quarters. 
The elephants were lined up and the trainer 
gave the usual word of command; but not 
an elephant moved. Mr. Tammen looked 
grave, while Hagenbeck burst out laughing. 

“This is no joke, Carl,’’ protested the 
new owner seriously. ‘‘I gave you a for- 
tune for them. Nowlookat the darn things! 
It’s all we can do to get them in and out 
of the building—let alone have them per- 
form. It’s a joke on me; but it’s an expen- 
sive one.” 

“Yes, it’s some joke,’ Hagenbeck re- 
sponded; ‘‘because, though I thought I told 
you all I knew about the elephants, I guess 
I forgot to inform you that they didn’t 
understand English. Just talk to them in 
German and watch them!”’ 

The shortest-lived animal in the circus is 
the monkey, which rarely lasts more than 
one season. If you take a hundred mon- 
keys out with the circus in the spring you 
are lucky if you bring home a dozen. For 
a long time the Sells-Floto Circus people 
kept their monkeys housed during the 
winter in a menagerie, but they continued 
to die off regardless of how carefully they 
were nurtured. Then someone more enter- 
prising than the rest cut a hole in the roof 
of the cage and built a wire inclosure 
through the ceiling, having a space through 
which the monkeys could climb to the open 
air from the warm compartment below. 
This they seemed to enjoy to the limit; and 
whenever the sun was out, no matter how 
cold the air was, they played continuously 
on the roof, and lived longer than any 
group ever owned by this circus. 

But, speaking in a general way, the 
monkey tribes are all hard to handle; and, 
though they are a good drawing card, es- 
pecially a pair of orang-utans, they do not, 
as a rule, live long enough to warrant the 
investment of much capital. 

Perhaps right here something might be 
said regarding the longevity of different 
animals. I don’t know whether or not a 
whale is classed as an animal, but, animal 
or fish, he has them all beaten when it 
comes down to protracted life. A whale 
will live a thousand years. Next to the 
whale comes the elephant. There have 
been cases on record regarding the lat- 
ter where he lived four hundred years. A 
camel isn’t old at a hundred, and it is 
claimed that a lion will live until he is past 
the Biblical age laid down for the human 
species. The average age of the rest of the 
cat tribe is fifteen years. 


When the Elephants Run Amuck 


Lions and tigers are comparatively easy 
to breed in captivity. I know of one tigress 
that has given birth to sixteen cubs and 
a lioness that is mother of eleven. Young 
lions are easily handled, but a young tiger 
gives all the evidences of his natural feroc- 
ity just as soon as he is able to crawl about. 
Circus people judge the birthplace of the 
big cats by the condition of their coats. A 
jungle-bred tiger or tigress has a hide as 
smooth as satin, while those bred in cap- 
tivity are usually clothed with a rougher 
and coarser covering. 

The big cat, horse and elephant acts are 
all broken in winter quarters; and in this 
connection the question has been frequently 
put to me as to which animal is the most 
dangerous. I have no hesitation in reply- 
ing, the elephant. Normally the huge 
pachyderm is docile and biddable. When 
you see him reaching his trunk for the 
peanut offered by a baby or faithfully 
executing the most intricate stunts at the 
word of command, you get a mind photo- 
graph of a good-natured and excessively 
intelligent beast; but once let a herd of 
elephants stampede and you have seen the 
last word in consternation. 

An elephant runs amuck under the in- 
fluence of terror or extreme anger. He is 
blind to everything, starts on a straight 
course and keeps going. For their size, 
they are the most timorous things alive. 
The strangest sight I ever remember seeing 
was a herd of elephants charging a brick 
wall because a mouse strayed into their 
winter quarters. 

On one occasion I was with a circus at 
Riverside, California, and during the parade 
one of the big gas tanks in the town blew up. 
Then the elephants started, each one cut- 


Ks | tig a path for himself.. One of them bore 


down on the patio of the leading fashion- 
able hotel and made straight for the door 
of the barber shop. A lady who happened 
to be passing described the scene to me 
afterward. 


““As I came down the street,” said she, 


“T saw a man run out of the barber shop, 
his face covered with lather. After him 
came the barber, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing wildly, a gleaming razor in his hand. 
I had fully made up my mind that a murder 
was about to be committed when I heard a 
crash, and through the doorway shot a huge 
elephant, carrying with him the greater 
part of the little frame building. The terri- 
fied animal had simply gone through the 
back door and come out the front, wrecking 
the whole establishment.” 

It took the rest of the day to round the 
elephants up, three of them being found 
several miles away in an orange orchard. 
Under the circumstances no blame could 
be attached to the circus; but, notwith- 
standing this, it cost the organization over 
eight thousand dollars to settle matters. 


Ricardo’s Kindergarten 


Training the young. cats—by which I 
mean lions, tigers and leopards—is an en- 
tirely different proceeding from that which 
is popularly supposed. I used to think, with 
most other people, that when the trainer en- 
tered a cage in which were confined a new set 
of pupils he carried a crowbar in one hand 
and a loaded pistol in the other. I labored 
under this impression until one day I was at 
winter quarters and saw Ricardo, a famous 
trainer, about to enter a steel arena into 
which had been turned three young tigers and 
three lions. Up to that time it had been 
a popular superstition that lions and tigers 
would not work together. In his right hand 
Ricardo held a little cheap whip, and as he 
drew back the bolt of the door I asked him 
whether he was armed.’ 

Ricardo is a man of peculiar personality. 
One might almost say it is isolated, because 
he has a way of accomplishing the uncanny 
in such a workaday manner that it seems 
to be something less than ordinary. 

The trainer looked at me with his un- 
winking hazel eyes and laughed. 

“T use only one weapon,” he replied, 
“and I’m going to take it with me.” 

With his left hand he picked up an ordi- 
nary kitchen chair, placed it before him, 
swung the door open swiftly and stepped 
inside. For an instant or two the man 
and beasts regarded one another, the train- 
er’s steady gaze never faltering. The 
animals shifted from side to side, uneasily 
pacing restlessly up and down. 

Then Ricardo commenced to talk— 
talked as one would address a restive 
horse, or a speedy setter that had found 
his first covey of birds and needs steadying. 

“These babies are going to be all right,” 
said he in an even conversational tone. 
“T’m just going to visit with them a little 
while to-day.” 

He put his chair down, sat on it, felt in 
his pocket for his pipe, struck a match and 


lit it. When he-next spoke it was a revela- ; 


tion. 

“You have to be awfully careful when 
you first go in,’’ he continued, a remark 
that I may say appeared to me rather super- 
fluous under the circumstances. Then he 
added simply: ‘I don’t want to scare ’em. 
That’s what I most dread—that they will 
become afraid of me. Once I gain their 
confidence, I can train them.”’ 

Two weeks after that Ricardo gave a 
public exhibition of his pupils. At that 
time they had learned to make pyramids 
by mounting pedestals, and to keep their 
places as a lot: of children might in an 
ordinary school. I watched him carefully 
and never saw him use any harsh methods, 
or any other weapon than the little, flimsy 
ten-cent whip and the kitchen chair. There 
is a good deal to be learned at the Ricardo 
kindergarten. 

Because I have dwelt on the apparent 
ease with which this trainer worked, do not 
labor under the delusion that the handling 
of big cats of any kind is not at all times 
a most hazardous and risky undertaking, 
and that the popular impression frequently 
expressed regarding the drugging of these 
natives of the jungle or otherwise control- 
ling them is not the sheerest fallacy. 


I have no statistics at hand; but I will | 
venture to say, so far as my personal | 


knowledge goes, that at least fifty per cent | 
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of the animal trainers I have known have 
at one time or another been either maimed 
or permanently disabled, or else lost their 
lives. Only last season three performers 
working in the steel arenas were literally 
torn to pieces before their companions 
could rescue them—not through any fault 
or carelessness of their own, but simply 
because the spots of the leopard never 


‘change, and the brooding savagery of the 


wild beast, lying dormant for years, sud- 
denly finds expression in a return to orig- 
inal principles that ends in an orgy of 
blood-curdling disaster. . 

One thing which no doubt impresses 
itself on the visitor at winter quarters is 
that he rarely, if ever, hears any loud talk- 
ing or swearing. You will see notices all 
round warning employees against breaking 
this rule, for experience has taught the 
circus people that the more reposeful their 
surroundings, the easier the education of 
the animals becomes. The average circus 
horse is particularly susceptible to unusual 
noises, because animals that subsequently 
become high-school stars are naturally of 
nervous temperaments. 

We always figure that a horse must have 
some gimp in him, else he is without the 
peculiar foundation on which success can 
be built. And also, be it said, that if you 
purchase a horse with the idea of molding 
him into one of the stars of the sawdust 
ring you are indulging in some gamble. 

In the first place, you must have the 
individual—which means, in conformation 
and color, a horse that, like an actor, looks 
the part. Then he must be intelligent 
enough to understand what is required of 
him and game enough to persevere. After 


| that it is up to the trainer, whose main 


stock in trade has of necessity to be endless 
patience. 

With some animals you can work several 
hours at a stretch and they never seem 
to get stale; others, like human beings, get 
their lessons a little at a time, the utmost 
care being taken lest they sour on their 
work. A sulky horse, like a sulky man 
or woman, is absolutely impossible. Once 
a pupil graduates, you can put your own 
price on him. I think I am correct in 
stating that the Ringling Brothers recently 
paid five thousand dollars for three statue 
horses, purchased by them from Rhoda 
Royal, who, be it said, is the best of all 
equine trainers. 

Harking back to our own little enter- 
prise, the close of the season found us with 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
profit after all expenses had been paid, and 
over and above the cost of wintering the 
show. My partner juggled this money 
about as if the riches of Midas had fallen 
into his possession, and laid plans that 
would have made the historic presentations 
of the Circus Maximus fade into insig- 
nificance. 


Playing Br’er Rabbit 


Still, that was the dream side of it; and 
for the practical end he planned wisely for 
the betterment of our show in many ways. 
We both worked hard until the Christmas 
season arrived, and then once more I de- 
cided to take a little journey on my own 
account. 

I had heard that Irene was playing a 
week’s vaudeville engagement at Louisville 
and I set out for that city. I had no 
particular plan of action except that in a 
general way I made up my mind I would 
not again leave myself open to a rebuff. 
Arriving at Louisville, I put up at the best 
hotel and, on looking back over the register, 
discovered that Irene and her mother had 
arrived on the previous evening. At first 
I thought of sending up a ecard, but finally 
decided to play the réle of old Br’er Rabbit, 
who always lay low. I hung round in the 
rotunda of the big, old-fashioned hotel until 
I knew it would be time for Irene to start 
for the matinée. Then I slipped outside 
and engaged a farmer, who had just driven 
up with a splendid-looking team, in a 
lively discussion regarding the merits of the 
horses. I was walking round them, exam- 
ining their points closely, when Irene came 
out. Halfway down the steps she saw me, 
and her pretty face lit up with a happy 
smile. 

“Why, Jimmy!” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“T might ask you the same question, 
Trene,”’ I retorted as I approached her, hat 
in hand and prevaricating glibly. “‘You’re 
the last one I expected to see. Me? I’m 
down here buying a few horses for the 
show. Just landed this morning.” 
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As nearly as I could, I endeavored to 
surcharge my remarks with an air of 
impersonal nonchalance; and I sensed 
that, beneath an outwardly calm exterior, 
she was somewhat puzzled by my atti- 
tude. 

“Yep,” I continued hastily. “Just got 
in here. Have to buy a load and hustle 
back. You ought to see us, Irene! We’re 
working our heads off in winter quarters 
and going to put out twice as big a show as 
last year. And say, Irene,’ I continued 
with a spurious manifestation of enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘you should see the riding act that 
little Ola North is framing. She’s getting 
the somersaults and jump-ups down fine, 
and she talks of doing a tandem act be- 
fore we open. If she keeps on I honestly 
believe she’ll be one of the greatest riders 
in the history of the circus. What do you 
think?” 

Irene stiffened perceptibly. 

“That’s good news, Jimmy,’’ she re- 
turned calmly. ‘‘You sure did need some 
good riders, and if Ola is improving it 
certainly is something to be thankful for.” 

I caught the drift of this Parthian kick, 
because, be it said, there had always been 
some little professional rivalry between Ola 
and Irene. 

“Well,” I said, “when we got her she was 
only a fair-to-middlin’ kind of rider; but 
they all have to make a start. Some of 
them improve and some of them don’t. 
And, anyway, I’m a great believer in a girl 
that spends her time in winter quarters 
trying to better her act.” 


Irene is Puzzled 


This latter statement was made with the 
oracular air of one who felt the importance 
of his position as part owner of a circus. 
Irene laughed. 


“Tt just depends, Jimmy,” she returned. 


evenly; ‘“‘it just depends. There’s a world 
of difference, you know, between a real 
natural-born rider and a made one.” Then, 
as if as an afterthought: ‘I’m here play- 
ing in vaudeville for the week, doing my 
principal equestrienne act. Just starting 
for the matinée now. Are you going my 
way?” 

“T’d love to, Irene,” I returned fervently, 
which was no lie; ‘‘but I’ve got a million 
things to do. Say, what’s the matter with 
you and your mother having dinner with 
me to-night? Because if I get through 
I'll have to leave for home the first thing in 
the morning. Suppose we have an early 
meal—say, six o’clock—and that will give 
you time to get over to the show after- 
ward?” 

My invitation was accepted and, almost 
before Irene turned to go, I again com- 
menced a minute examination of the horses. 

Some strategy, you’llsay. I guessit was. 
Somehow or other I felt like a conquering 
hero; but even then I would have given 
a good deal to have followed Irene down 
the street and talked inanely until the door 
of the stage entrance had separated us. 

That evening Irene and her mother 
dined with me. I was tremendously polite, 
but eminently reticent and somewhat mys- 
terious regarding my present and future 
movements—except, of course, where Ola 
North was concerned. I lauded her to the 
skies and, adding insult to injury, ex- 
patiated to considerable length whenever 
opportunity afforded concerning her future 
in the professional world. The words of 
wisdom that had fallen from my partner’s 
lips were not sown on stony ground. 

One thing I noticed with appreciation, 
and that was, Irene’s mother appeared to 
view me in a different light. In a subtle 
way she seemed to convey the impression 
that outlanders of a certain standing might 
be permitted to enter the sacred circle, even 
though they were not descended from a 
riding family. I should really have pro- 
longed my visit were it not for the fact that 
I had already told Irene it would be neces- 
sary for me to leave on the first train in the 
morning, and I felt that I had to play the 
game and make good my bluff. 

So all through the meal I maintained the 
attitude of one who is simply enjoying a 
little reunion with old friends and has no 
ulterior interest of any kind. There was no 
mention made of my blunder where the 
parade was concerned; and when the time 
came for parting Irene said good-by to me 
with many manifestations of friendly re- 
gret. On my part, I took very good care 
not to overstep the boundary line between 
friendship and something deeper. The next 
morning found me wending my way home- 
ward. (Continued on Page 37) 
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Goldberg in the M 


—and the Story of a Young Man’s Climb from Nothing a Week to a Millionait 


Goldberg — cartoonist of the N. Y. 
Evening Mail and creator of ** Foolish 
Questions,’ **I’m the Guy,’’ °° Father 
Was Right,’ and a half-dozen other 
syndicated cartoon successes known to 
3,000,000 newspaper reading families 
all over the United States —has evolved 
a new kind of moving picture. 


The House of Pathé has coaxed Goldberg 
into the moving picture field, and within a 
few days the Pathé Exchange, in conjunction 
with the N. Y. Evening Mail Syndicate, will 
show Goldberg Animated Cartoons in moving 
picture theatres in almost every city and town 
in this country. 


For months and months, Goldberg has been 
sketching away in his studio in the tower of 
The Evening Mail office in New York, and 
now the Goldberg movie-comic is ready to step 
out. People who have seen advance perform- 
ances of these new funny films say that every 
foot and flicker is a riot of laughter. 


It is not strange that Goldberg has taken so 
well to the movies. Goldberg, beyond all other 
American cartoonists, 1s a cartoonist of action. 
Goldberg’s characters are LIVE, living people. 
His newspaper cartoons themselves are almost 
moving pictures. 


Goldberg Sees The Fun In Human Nature 


But there is always more to a Goldberg car- 
toon than mere fun and action. Goldberg, in 
a good-humored way, gets human _ nature’s 
number. He sees us with our coats and collars 
off—just as we are. He understands the human 
race—its foibles and its funny little frailties. 
And this explains why swarms of people buy 
papers with Goldberg cartoons day after day. 


The biography of Reuben L. Goldberg reads 
like a moving picture romance, itself. Nine 
years ago he was graduated from an engineer- 
ing college. Then he started to work at $12 
a week drawing funny pictures for a San Fran- 
cisco paper, after his father had advised him to 
stay out of the newspaper business because there 
was no money in it. 


Sometime later he came to New York and 
got $50 a week from The Evening Mail, and 
he has been on The Evening Mail ever since. 
He jumped to $65 a week—then $75—then 
$100. Then other newspapers began to ask The 
Evening Mail to share Goldberg with them— 
their readers wanted him—and his cartoons were 
syndicated, and it was not long before Goldber 
had an audience of about 7,000,000 readers 
aday. At this time his 
earnings increased to $450a 
week. Goldberg has now 
become a national figure, and 
3,000,000 famthes contribute 
to his income. _A contract just 
signed with The Evening Mail 
Syndicate gives him an an- 


nual salary of 850,000— and 


gE 


R. L. GOLDBERG 


with moving picture royalties and other perceniag 
earnings the coming year will probably exceed 


Goldberg is the father of a dozen phrases that have sw 
like popular songs the past few years: ‘‘I’m the Guy,” 
Right,” ‘‘It’s All Wrong,’’ ‘‘I Never Thought of Th 
He is also the originator of ‘‘“Old Man AIf of the 
“*Foolish Questions,’’? and other famous cartoon series. 


In the new Pathé moving pictures Goldberg will introduce s¢ 
his old familiar characters and a troupe of brand new ones, an 
the first time ever— Goldberg’s ‘‘ Boob Weekly.” 


Get your double share of Goldberg fun—m your 


newspaper and at your moving picture theatre. 


You want to know Goldberg. If your news| 
does not have him—ask why. 


And ask the manager of your moving picture th 
to book Goldberg soon. ; 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Summing up, my visit had been without 
tangible result; yet I felt that my position 
had not been weakened and I was content 
to do anything which would ultimately 
lead to success. Therefore I arrived home 
in good spirits; best of all, I had no ex- 
My partner never 
referred to the brevity of my stay or even 
asked me where I had been. I found him 
deep in the study of the following year’s 
program. In my absence he had run foul of 
one of his usual tremendous ideas. This 
time the famous Consolidated Morse & 
Travers Circus, Wild West and Hippo- 
drome was about to specialize in clowns. 

“Jimmy,” said he to me, “‘my notion is 
that you can’t have too many clowns. 
Y’know, so long as I can remember, an’ 
since tent shows got to be any size at all, 
it has been a popular form of amusement 
to advertise forty clowns. But nobody ever 
had ’em. What’s th’ matter with us hay- 
ing forty?— real, dyed-in-th’-wool, genuine 
manufacturers of joy an’ gladness!” 

Of course I agreed with him, as it was 
useless to do otherwise; but suggested that, 
as our tent was small and traveling para- 
phernalia limited, it would be hard to en- 
tertain the famous forty. This argument 
switched Morse from his first idea; but he 
still stuck to the potency of clowns as a 
drawing attraction, and gave me a roving 
commission to employ half a dozen of the 
best producing clowns I could find. There 
my troubles commenced. 


The Good Old Acts of Yesteryear 


Perhaps it should be explained here that 
a producing clown is one who by reason of 
being able to originate a new act that 
catches on with the public naturally as- 
sumes a similar position to a star in the 
Seven out of ten 
clowns call themselves producers, when, as 
a matter of fact, the ratio is about seven out 
of a hundred. Perhaps, when it comes to 
being really original, the percentage would 
be still less. A clown with a new act is 
about as rare as the auk, and can be classed 
with the almost extinct animals that in the 
early days roamed the plains, but are now 
to be found only in zoélogical gardens. 

Most of the acts you-see on the hippo- 
drome track of the circus are mainly nota- 
ble because of their age. That they are 
laughter-provoking goes without saying, 
because they have stood the test of time 
and rattled down to us since the days of 
our great-grandfathers. 

The ancient and honorable barber-shop 
act was, I believe, the original invention of 
Dan Rice, the celebrated ante-bellum clown. 
In this the Joey makes his entry carrying a 
bucketful of soapsuds, a whitewash brush 
and a big wooden razor, about two feet 
long. He plants a young man in a chair, 
lathers him ad lib. with the brush, jabs the 
soapsuds into his eyes, mouth and ears, 
then scrapes it off with the mastodonic 
razor. As a picce de résistance, he usually 
takes the suds that are left in the pail and 
pours them over the victim’s head. Here’s 
an act, crude if you will, and as full as it 
will hold of slapstick comedy, but I never 
saw the time that it would not create a 
laugh. 

From the sawdust I can remember how it 
found its way to Broadway and some few 
years ago was made a feature specialty of 
the Weber & Fields show. And who do 
you suppose played the part of the barber’s 
customer? Ah, well, ladies, nobody but 
your own Vernon Castle! And Vernie was 
a wise boy in those days, because, believe 
me! he never took a chance on anybody’s 
tampering with the lather. He made his 
own out of the white cf egg, and it never 
left his possession until it was in the hands 
of Lew Fields, who played the barber. 

I don’t know how many clowns have 
claimed to be the originator of the barber- 
shop act. I remember how an old-timer 
who saw the Lew Fields exposition spoke 
about it afterward. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said he, ‘‘Lew rung a few 
changes when he hit the guy on the knees 
with the razor; but, pshaw! he didn’t 
pull nothing new. Just stole my old stuff, 
that’s all!’ 

A few nights later I purchased a ticket 
for another of my clown friends for the 
sameentertainment. After the performance 
I made no comment; but we had hardly 
reached the sidewalk when he blurted out: 

“What do you know about them hall- 
show folks? Huh! Ain’t they got th’ 
nerve? Did you get on to Lew? Stealin’ 
all my stuff in that barber-shop act!” 
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Then there’s the justly celebrated fire 
scene, which also belongs to the days long 
agone if report be correct. In it, you re- 
member, a little canvas house is erected on 
the central stage; then somebody starts a 
red fire burning within, and clowns, ap- 
pareled as stout old ladies in robes de nuit, 
commence to jump from the roof. Then 
the fire brigade rushes in, and, following 
that, the patrol wagon, drawn by the fiery 
little ponies that make all kinds of fuss and 
feathers speeding round the hippodrome 
track. The fire is put out, several innocent 
bystanders are arrested, much to the satis- 
faction of the kids; the ponies race out 
again; and, to make a fitting climax, the 
clown policeman falls off the patrol wagon. 

Everybody shrieks with laughter, the 
equestrian director blows his whistle, and 
the band strikes up the music for the next 
number. Well, every other clown you meet 
claims to be the originator of the fire-scene 
act; and far be it from me in this place to 
decide that momentous question. 

Do not forget the clown who reads fake 
telegrams from prominent people; the 
clown who conducts a prize fight single- 
handed; the balloon act; the fake human 
cannon ball; the wedding-breakfast act; 
the clown that has a dog rigged up as an 
elephant;. and the clown who struts round 
followed by a waddling goose! All these 
are old; but, nevertheless, they always 
seem invested with springtime novelty. 

You can call this brand of comedy what- 
ever you like, but in the main it has stood 
the test; and, even on the stages of con- 
sequence in the largest cosmopolitan cities, 
you will frequently notice that the star 
comedian is not averse to borrowing a little 
of his laughter-producing ammunition from 
the people of the big top. 

I have often wondered what a classic 
was, after all. Is ita ponderous essay? Or 
a humorous short story? The first is ap- 
preciated by a dozen college professors; the 
latter is hailed and lauded by the acclaim 
of two million readers. When you see the 
circus corn doctor coming along with a pair 
of blacksmith’s pincers, and from the 
bandaged foot of a patient who limps 
painfully in he extracts a huge ear of corn, 
you may say that you have seen this before. 
Well, perhaps you have; but every time you 
see it, it makes you laugh. There’s nothing 
much to argue about. It’s simple, crude, 
and redolent of the old and honorable slap- 
stick; but you laugh, and the mission of the 
clown down on the hippodrome track has 
been fulfilled. 

In the matter of securing real producing 
clowns I found that I had undertaken a 
task far beyond either our means or the 
possibilities presenting themselves; so I had 
to content myself with hiring half a dozen 
8 the rank and file, and letting it go at 
that. 


Where the Real Profit Comes From 


The fact of the matter is, there were 
other matters more nearly pressing which 
were occupying my attention at that time. 
It has been said—and truly enough, per- 
haps—that the big crowd one sees in the 
main tent rarely if ever does more than pay 
for the actual daily running expenses of the 
circus. The real profit comes from the 
side-show and other privileges, such as 
programs, andsoon. Anda good showman 
is he who knows best how to farm out or 
operate concessions like the candy-and- 
peanut stand, the side shows, and every- 
thing and anything from which a revenue 
can be derived. 

The circus program is handled in several 
ways. The advertising for the whole season 
is sometimes let out to a firm of agents who 
make a specialty of this work. They pay 
for the privilege either a lump sum or 
a percentage of the intake. If they have 
complete control of the program an agent 
of theirs travels ahead on the Number One 
advertising car and works up a trade among 
the local merchants. This man usually 
works on a percentage, generally about 
twenty-five per cent of the gross amount 
of business secured by him. Others of the 
big circuses handle the business entirely 
themselves, hiring their own men and pay- 
ing aregular salary. The income from this 
end of the business—that is, the share of the 
circus—may run between ten and twenty 
thousand dollars, according to the size of 
the show. 

Another source of revenue from the 
publicity standpoint, and one that was dis- 
covered early in the game by enterprising 
showmen, was the selling of advertising to 
be carried by the elephants in the parade; 
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and a special agent travels with the first 
advance car to solicit this form of exploita- 
tion from the local merchants. Sometimes, 
of course, an elephant is sold for the season 
to a popular brand of cigar or chewing gum; 
but usually the banners you see decorating 
the sides of the huge pachyderms, as they 
walk solemnly down the street, holding each 
other’s tails, are garnered in the local field. 

The agent who does this work pays all 
his own expenses except railroad trans- 
portation; and he also pays the cost of 
lettering and for the material used in the 
banners. The usual arrangement is that of 
fifty-fifty, the show getting one-half of the 
gross receipts. Half a dozen elephants will 
earn in this way eight or ten thousand 
dollars during the season. A few of the 
larger circuses do not lend their elephants 
for advertising purposes; but they are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. 

Then comes the camel. But the latter 
has never been so popular with the local 
magnate who would advertise silk lace 
drapery net at fifty cents a yard, or the 
place to take your best girl after the show. 
Still, occasionally you see camels shuffling 
along decorated with invitations to use 
certain brands of shoe polish, or announc- 
ing the fact that at Casey’s Pool Parlor 
patrons are charged only two and a half 
cents a cue. 

In the old days everything was a 
““privilege,’’ and much revenue was derived 
from sources an outsider would never con- 
sider. The head porter had the laundry 
privilege; somebody else had the fresh- 
water privilege; another the cigar-and- 
tobacco privilege; and last, but by no 
means least, was the privilege car itself. 

The latter was a Pullman ear, fitted up 
as a buffet, in which performers and others 
could purchase refreshments of all kinds, 
both solid and liquid, while the show was 
traveling from one town to another. It 
is needless to say that the prices charged 
were twenty per cent higher than what the 
same accommodations could be procured 
for under ordinary circumstances; and this 
concession was usually let by the year. 
Large sums were paid for it and not a few 
concessionaires retired with comfortable 


| fortunes after four or five seasons. 


Then there was the booze camp. This 
was another fat source of emolument to the 
one who was fortunate enough to procure 


| it; and if one knew the ropes it was always 


possible to procure liquid refreshment in 
some out-of-the-way corner on the route— 
most of the time behind the little curtain 
back of the main platform in the side show. 

Here, also, the prevailing price was 
twenty cents for anything—beer or hard 
stuff; you could take your choice. And 
what became of the bottles? Well, in the old 
days, if you had gone on any circus lot the 
morning after you might have noticed a 
square patch of freshly turned earth, be- 
cause the first job a circus bartender had to 
perform on reaching the circus grounds in 
the morning was to dig a grave for all the 
dead soldiers. As each bottle was emptied 
it was dropped into the pit. 


The Accommodation Wagon 


After these things, as a source of revenue, 
came the ‘‘accommodation”’ wagon. Per- 
haps the price of admission would be ad- 
vertised at fifty cents; but when the 
intending patron reached the lot the first 
thing to attract his attention was an ornate 
gilded wagon, from the window of which a 
young man was Offering tickets for the big 
show. If you were not wise to the modus 
operandi you pressed forward and pur- 
chased. And when you received your 
change back you probably found that each 
pasteboard had cost you sixty cents instead 
of fifty. If you remonstrated you were 
told, of course, that you could go to the 
regular wagon, twenty or thirty yards back, 
where the tickets were sold at the adver- 
tised price; but, of course, if you wished to 
avoid the crush and secure your tickets 
with celerity the accommodation wagon 
was at your service. 

As the affable young man would explain, 
you were charged only a few cents more 
than the advertised price. In the course 
of a season the intake from the accom- 
modation wagon runs up into many thou- 
sands of dollars. It has disappeared from 
the circus lot of the present day, but its 
two-legged prototype can be found on any 
beautiful evening along Broadway, imme- 
diately contiguous to the abiding place of 
dramatic uplift. 

It’s wonderful, after all, how the hall- 
show folks steal circus stuff; and you don’t 
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have to go out on the sidewalk, because 
nearly every hotel worth mentioning is 
running an accommodation wagon in full 
blast. 

Now we come to the “walkaways.” 
For the benefit of the uninitiated it might 
be explained that a walkaway in circus 
parlance is a nervous individual who rushes 
up to the ticket wagon, throws down a bill, 
asks for a certain number of seats, reaches 
for the tickets, and shuffles off before he 
receives his change. The ancient roster of 
the big top contains the names of many 
men who achieved affluence via the walka- 
way route. 

In those days the presiding genius of 
the ticket wagon always wore the biggest 
diamond and sported the loudest clothes of 
any of the attachés. How much the king- 
pins of the game acquired during a season 
will probably never be known, because 
those gentlemen were always secretive; 
but it was a popular theory that a good 
ticket seller would average from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a day. Oh me, oh my! 
but those were the gala days! Instead of 
being paid a salary for selling tickets, the 
old-time distributor paid the circus a good 
round sum for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to do so. 

But, with the advent of new people, new 
ideas and modernized trend of thought, all 
these things disappeared; and, be it said 
to the everlasting credit of the circus men, 
none of them were slow to follow the initia- 
tive of those who were the first to declare in 
behalf of clean, up-to-date, strictly business 
methods. 


Advertising the Show 


And with the inauguration of new circus 
thought it was noticed that the circus 
patrons changed too. The walkaway didn’t 
walk away any more. He stopped long 
enough to scoop all that was coming to 
him, with his right hand into his trusty left; 
so much so, indeed, that one ticket seller 
I spoke to a few days ago told me that the 
amount of change left on the narrow ledge 
of the ticket window did not average more 
than ten dollars a month last season—just 
barely sufficient to counterbalance the 
small shortages which were bound to occur 
on the other side of the ledger. 

Therefore, when I speak of the present 
I speak of a new era, where the booze camp, 
the privilege car, and other questionable 
methods of adding to the general emolu- 
ment are nothing but memories of a distant 
past. 

In arranging the details of the new 
season it became part of my duties to con- 
sider the various forms of advertising, and 
this in itself was a liberal education. 

The science of advertising has probably 
been viewed by the circus people with more 
knowledge and information regarding the 
direct results to be gained from various 
methods than by people in any other busi- 
ness or enterprise where publicity on a large 
scale is necessary. 

Not so long ago it was a mooted question 
with some of the big circuses as to whether 
they should forsake the billboards in fa- 
vor of the newspapers, and tell their story 
in the columns of the public press. This 
experiment was tried out by one circus 
sufficiently to demonstrate that in some 
instances the big twenty-four sheets on 
the dead walls of the city could be dis- 
pensed with. 

Then, again, there were the rural dis- 
tricts, where the circulation of the local 
newspapers was not extensive. In these 
it was found that the billboards retained 
their original virtue and could not well be 
overlooked. But, from my own experience, 
if I had to take my choice of either, I should 
without hesitation decide in favor of the 
newspapers. 

In the first place it is conceded that the 
people of to-day, speaking in a general way, 
are much better educated and have formed 
the reading habit almost universally—this 


being taken in comparison with the citizen- 


ship of twenty years ago. 

As I said before, my partner and I were 
greatly enlarging our show, and all these 
details had to be carefully thought out. It 
was well along toward the middle of March 
before we finally felt that the frame-up 
was in concrete form; and so, with new 
wardrobes, several well-broken high-school 
horses, two elephants, and a couple of cages 
of the larger cats, we sallied forth, seeking 
new fields to conquer. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third article giving Mr. 
Yates’ circus reminiscences. The fourth and last 
will appear in an early number. 
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JNCLE SAM=—TRADE EXPERT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the victims. Though we get a cer- 
tisfaction in considering that we add 
comfort of every customer, we make 
] wooden legs for profit and not as a 
of philanthropy. It has.seemed to 
it we should do a good business in 
,, and I have come to you to learn 
get an export trade started; I am 
ofollow yoursuggestions implicitly.” 
| general index, covering all informa- 
“the possession of the Bureau, was 
sedasto the subject of artificial limbs. 
finally determined to make this mat- 
subject of a special consular inquiry. 
suggestion of the Bureau this manu- 
‘r prepared a two-page circular con- 
-an illustration of the kind of artificial 
» proposed to market in Europe. The 
the circular—which was intended ex- 
ly for consuls and not for the trade— 
eoncise description of the article, 
‘o asked a number of questions calcu- 
9 reveal the possibilities of the trade 
learly. These circulars were sent by 
eau to the entire European force of 
s, with the request that the desired 
ation be returned as speedily as pos- 
‘As fast as the replies came in they 
>rwarded to the manufacturer, who 
1 that though the general outlook 
ot promising he was warranted in 
z two salesmen to certain countries. 
manufacturer is firmly of the opinion 
ie Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
erce is decidedly efficient when it 
to finding out what chance any given 
American-made goods will have in 
eign market. re. 
lresults of special consular inquiries 
ietimes bound together in manuscript 
wr perhaps duplicated; so that copies 
» placed in the hands of trade associa- 
-boards of trade and clubs—or even 
from one manufacturer to another 
it is feasible to print and publish. 
job of the man in charge of a branch 
is not that of peddling the printed 
put out by the Department. This 
done to best advantage at the Bu- 
1 Washington, where the big mailing 
e kept. His task is rather to form a 
link between the manufacturers in 
ritory and the Bureau. He is the 
n-the-Ground, who is assigned to his 
ilar territory because of a special 
sdge of its industries and products. 
ain duty is to visit those manufac- 
ind to inspire their owners to seek a 
intelligent knowledge of the export 
lities of their goods—and, having 
his, to give them personal hand-to- 
nstruction in making good on the 
»pportunities. 


tick Service for Exporters 


dose the commercial agent in charge 
dranch office at Chicago, for example, 
1at the Commercial Reports which 
ust arrived contain a trade-oppor- 
note to the effect that there is a 
din Manchuria for concrete mixers 
‘her concrete machinery. He has a 
his office of every manufacturer in 
ritory to whom that report has gone, 
30 a list of other manufacturers who 
1ot manifested enough appetite for 
i trade to ask that their names be put 
Exporters’ Index. Familiarity with 
tput of each concern enables him to 
ate all whose make of machine is not 
to compete for the possible order. 

n he reaches for his telephone and 
iththefirm inline forthe opportunity. 
> house happens to be a firm not in 
dex he knows that an opportunity to 
\new fan for the foreign-trade service 
Bureau has come his way. He in- 
’ becomes the special counselor of the 
acturer, so far as that business is con- 
, and sees it through to a finish. His 
knowledge may save the manufac- 
Tom serious delays or mistakes after 
der has been secured. His advice is 
.0 Cover questions concerning cables, 
Insurance, tariffs, invoicing, packing, 
3 and collections. He knows what 
‘Teau can do, and how far it is able to 
‘RY given direction, in order to make 
‘ible for one of his manufacturers to 
’ for membership on the Export 
Me but his goods into a foreign port. 
' er ction of this official is to 
> buyers from abroad and acquaint 
with the resources of the manufac- 
‘in that territory, at the same time 


e 
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giving the manufacturers all possible infor- 
mation about the buyers and their demands. 
The policy of the Bureau is clearly defined 
with relation to foreign buyers; it extends 
to all of them the courtesies of the office, 
but assumes no shadow of responsibility for 
them. If any of them have brought intro- 
ductions from commercial attachés, com- 
mercial agents or American consuls, the 
manufacturers are made acquainted with 
that fact. Trade journals are furnished 
with a list of these buyers, and the visitors 
are allowed to have desk room and receive 
mail in the office. 

It is not the intention of the Bureau to 
establish branch offices, beyond those now 
located in Boston, New York City, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Seattle. Instead, itis planned 
to codperate with chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade. 

Cleveland, for example, has shown a 
lively desire to secure a branch office. To 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has said: “‘You put a competent man in 
charge of this work, and we will not only 
give him encouragement and assistance in 
the work but will turn over to him all the 
information given our own branch offices.”’ 
This offer has been accepted and the plan is 
in process of execution. 


The Detail Work of the Bureau 


Though the Bureau is as eager to help 
one manufacturing concern as another, 
without regard to its size, the fact remains 
that more small manufacturers than large 
ones take advantage of its service. The 
reason for this is not far to seek: the huge 
corporations have already invaded the 
export field and most of them are perhaps 
as well fortified with information touching 
the possibilities of trade in any foreign 
country as the Department of Commerce 
itself. The smaller concerns and those of 
medium size naturally are most in need of 
assistance in breaking into the foreign 
field, and therefore they are the ones to 
receive it. Entire impartiality is the rule of 
the Bureau, and it is rigidly enforced. The 
little, unknown shop and the greatest 


factory in America look alike to the Bureau | 


so far as official desire to put them on the 
exporting list is concerned. 

Much of the information sent by the 
Bureau to those who are clearly in earnest 
in their inquiries is in the form of confi- 
dential circulars, which give the names and 
addresses of foreign firms desiring to buy 
goods outright or to handle them as the 
agents of the American manufacturer. 
The penalty for publishing the contents of 
the circular, or for using it for any purpose 
other than to benefit the American firms to 
which it is officially sent, is the stoppage of 
all services on the part of the Bureau—and 
this is a penalty that few American manu- 
facturers will lightly incur. A record is 
kept of the disposal of every copy of each 
confidential circular printed and distrib- 
uted. In many instances, particularly in 
the case of bids and contracts, a complete 
set of blanks, with specifications, is sent 
along with the confidential circular. 

It is the intention of the Bureau so to 
instruct and guide the American applicant 
for a particular piece of export trade that 
even the form of his application shall be 
entirely acceptable. Experience has taught 
the experts of the Bureau that written 
description often fails to give any adequate 
idea of the character of an article demanded 
by a certain country. To overcome this 
deficiency, and give every manufacturer 
a clear and definite mental picture of the 
article in question, a process not wholly 
dissimilar to blueprinting has been resorted 
to, with excellent results. 

A summary of the forms in which the 
information gathered by the Bureau is 
distributed would include the following: 


Commerce Reports and Their Supple- 
ments. 

Confidential Bulletins and Circulars. 

Commercial and Tariff Monographs. 

Trade-Opportunity Service. 

Statistical Bulletins—Monthly, Quar- 
terly and Annually. 

Branch Offices of the Bureau. 

American Commercial Organizations. 

Personal Calls. 


The supplements to the Daily Commerce 
Reports are almost as important to the 
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‘“As in an organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of pipes the soundboard breathes’’— 


So the 


Baldwin 


e I F 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


responds to every stroke of 
the pedals, playing whatever 
notes the music roll picks out 
from great, crashing orchestral 
chords, impossible even in 
four-hand playing, to fast-flying 
trills of gossamer delicacy that 
tax the resources of a virtuoso. 


Sold by responsible dealers everywhere. Write 
to nearest address and we will send you an 
interesting book, ‘‘The A B Cof the Manualo”, 
and arrange for you to hear this ingenious 
instrument wherever you live. 


GheHaldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO 
323 S. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
665 Fifth Avenue 310 Sutter St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 


ST. LOUIS 
1111 Olive Street 
DENVER 

1636 California Street 
LOUISVILLE 
425 S. Fourth Avenue 


CINCINNATI 
142 W. Fourth St. 


“You MUST put up those bathroom fixtures” 


Those dreaded words are 
being uttered in many a 
just-moved-into home. 

Also cup hooks, curtain 
fixtures, screen doors, ham- 
mock hooks. 


These two splendid tools 
make home tinkering a joy. 


Mr Punch 


An Automatic Drill 


sinks a clean hole. All you do 
is to place the drill point and 
push. The drill whirls into the 
wood. The handle rebounds; 
you push again. In ten seconds 
you can bite an inch into solid 
oak. In the handle are eight 
tool steel drills seen through 
numbered holes of same size as 
drills and released through hole 
in revolving cap. 


Price $1.50 


Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic 
Screw-driver 


No. 111—$1.50 


Partial List s 
of 
Goodell-Pratt Tools 


Hacksaws 
Saw Sets 
Gauges Levels 
Punches Lathes 
Micrometers 
Bit-Braces 
Grinders 
Calipers 
Squares 


: Vises 
First make a little Drills 
hole with Mr. Punch. 

Then you insert the 
screw into the hole. It 
doesn’t drop out and roll under 
the bath tub. You don't have to 
hold it with your fingers. It doesn't 
refuse to bite. 

Now apply the automatic screw 
driver. Pull back handle and push it 
lightly. What!—the screw half in already! 
One more push and the screw is driven 
home—straight., Towel rod is all up in 
two minutes. As easy for women as for men, 


Send for story, ‘‘The House that Jack Fixed,” 
which solves the problem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools needed in every home. 


Lealumith 
GOODELL 


PRATT. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Here is Towel 
Satisfaction 


When we originated the 
paper towel idea, we de- 
termined to produce a soft, 
absorbent, sanitary, eco- 
nomical towel that dries the 
hands and face quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Our aim was to make ScotTissue Towels not only sanitary, but abso- 
lutely superior to the fabric towel in all ways, so that you might experience 
a new sense of towel satisfaction. And we have done this. 


It is easier to set an aim than to make a towel, but little by little we 
have perfected Scot’Tissue Towels, until they now meet a// of your demands. 


otlissue Towels 


The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


The cabinet (pictured above) delivers one Scot Tissue towel at a time, 
folded, which is the way to get perfect towel satisfaction. 

Scot Tissue Towels are easy to buy. Your jobber or dealer nearby should recom- 
mend them. If you buy supplies for any public or semi-public lavatories, be sure to 
write us before deciding on any towel service. Ask 
for samples and the booklet: 


“Why You Should Install ScotTissue Towels” 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
113 E. Austin Ave. 30 Church St. 356 Market St. 


Address nearest office 


In order to insure cleanliness 
ScotTissue Towels are always 
packed ina dust-proof carton. 
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Scot TissueTowels are packed in rolls for home use. 
#.\, There are many uses for Scot Tissue Towels that every 
housewife should know about. Ask for the booklet: 


‘‘Why You Should Use ScotTissue Towels in Your Home.’’ 


ScotTissue Towels in folded form for cabinet 
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Science Honors Havoline Oil 


N a competitive test held at Purdue University 
(Indiana’s noted seat of learning), in which 
the twelve leading ‘brands of lubricants were 

judged alike, Havoline Oil was awarded first 
place. Against the World’s most famous lubri- 
cants, Havoline tested out highest, not merely in 
one, but in every essential element by which the 
value of lubricants is measured. 


HEREVER a Car can 
W go, you'll find Ha- 
voline Oil and Ha- 


voline dealers. You can 
depend upon one as well as 
upon the other. 


Look for the Havoline sign 
over garages, supply stations 
and village grocery stores. 


Send for booklet ‘“Havoline 
Oil Goes to College.’’ 
Read the whole story of the 
remarkable university tests 
which established Havoline 
Oil as the World’s standard 
lubricant. 


Never before have motor oils been subjected to the calm 
and unprejudiced judgment of science. The faculty of 
Purdue University carried out its test in the interests of 
science with the purpose of establishing a standard of quality 
in motor oils. 


The decision is conclusive. Emanating from so authorita- 
tive a source, the superiority of Havoline Oil has been 
accepted by motor car owners, manufacturers and dealers 
everywhere. In the final analysis, it is corroborative 
evidence of the widely heralded Havoline trade-mark pledge 
**It Makes A Difference.”’ 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 
Dept. A NEW YORK 
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American manufacturer as are the trade 
opportunities that appear on the back page 
of that publication. Each of these supple- 
ments is devoted to a country and is 
usually about twenty or thirty pages in 
length. It is moderate praise of these trade 
monographs to say that they are probably 
the most important lessons in commercial 
geography, brought down to date, to be 
found anywhere. To read them consist- 
ently is to know what is doing in the world 
of trade, finance and industry outside the 
borders of our own country. 

The American manufacturer who pro- 
poses to master the possibilities of export 
trade in his line will not neglect to make 
the acquaintance of three other series of 
publications—the Special Agents’ Series, 
the Special Consular Reports, and the 
Tariff Series. 

As a rule, the Special Consular Reports 
are really handbooks on different coun- 
tries—and very comprehensive and fas- 
cinating ones, too. The one on Russia, for 
example, has more than two hundred and 
fifty pages; on Australia, one hundred and 
twenty-five pages; on New Zealand, two 
hundred and twenty pages. At this writing 
a handbook on India is about ready for 
distribution. 

Since January 1, 1915, the Commerce 
Reports have been handled on practically 
a daily-newspaper basis—the dead line on 
important cablegrams being nine-thirty in 
the morning. The edition is off the press 
at two in the afternoon and a copy on the 
desk of every subscriber within fifteen hours 
of Washington at the opening of business 
the following morning. 


The Bureau Not a Credit Man 
“We aim to serve!” is the businesslike 
watchword of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. In the words of its 
chief: 

“There are two things we do not attempt 
to do for the American manufacturer who 
is out after export trade: we do not give 
an opinion as to the credit standing of a 
possible foreign customer, and we do not 
sell the goods. But we do undertake to 
place the opportunity before the American 
manufacturer or exporter, to give him all 
the information necessary to make his 
selling effort in an intelligent and accept- 
able manner, and to instruct him in the 
proper handling of the goods themselves 
and the official documents and accounts 
connected with them. If necessary, when 
circumstances seem to warrant it we will 
use the cables to get special information. 

“The most common mistake made by 
the American manufacturer in his first 
attempts to get into export trade is that 
of not dealing direct with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, here in 
Washington. Here is where all information 
centers and here is the center of authority. 
Many a manufacturer who sees a trade 
opportunity that interests him writes to 
the American consul who is named as the 
author of the item. That consul will be 
obliged to send the letter to this office for 
answer. All this loss of time is avoided by 
the man who deals direct with this office 
first, last and all the time. 

“This is generally true even in the case 
of a manufacturer living in a city where the 


Bureau has a branch office. The ordinary . 


distribution of information must of neces- 
sity be done from here, where the needed 
information and authority are always at 
the service of the business public; if there 
is anything out of the ordinary in such a 
case the commercial agent in charge of the 
branch office will be instructed to deal with 
it by a personal interview. There is hardly 
any point more important than this that 
may be madein connection with an attempt 
to get or to handle export business: Write 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at Washington, for expert 
advice.”’ 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, through its Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, is prepared to guide the American 
manufacturer safely through the entangle- 
ments of foreign tariffs, the fantastic angles 
of which have checked the advance of many 
enthusiastic but unwarned exporters. 

When the Patent and Trade-mark Sec- 
tion was established by the Tariff Division 
a big stride was taken toward the protec- 
tion of American manufacturers. It is the 
intention of the Division of Foreign Tariffs 
to have on file all the original text of the 
patent and trade-mark laws of foreign 
countries. This file will be always available 
to the American exporter, who is just 
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beginning to realize the importance of) 
eign trade-mark legislation and its bez 
on the export trade of the United State 
Because anyone may register a t1| 
mark in Latin-American countries. 
steps being taken to learn whether or 
it is the legal property of the registra’ 
many valuable American trade-marks | 
been registered in those countries eithe 
the agents of some American manufact, 
or exporter or by persons of speculs, 
tendency living in South America, i 
quently these registrations are n| 
without authority from, or acknowledgr, 
of, the rightful owners of the trade-ma\, 
The American manufacturer, as a ; 
has been in the habit of selling his a 
through a commission house, and ré 
has had no knowledge of the Oana 
which they were sent. When this mi 
facturer attempts to sell his goods to! 
foreign markets direct he often learns ‘ 
his trade-mark has already been regist: 
by his clever, farsighted agent, or by sc 
body else who recognized its value. | 
in order to recover it the manufact 
must pay this registrant a consider 
sum of money. 
A very interesting case of this nature: 
just come to the attention of the Burea| 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of the foreign-trade opportunities j 
recent number of the Commerce Rep 
referred to a man in Spain who wishei 
get in touch with American manufactu 
of typewriters for the purpose of hand) 
their product. Not long after the app 
ance of the report a letter was recei 
from an American manufacturer of t) 
writers stating that the person in ques 
had handled their machine a few y) 
before, and had taken the precautioi! 
having their trade-mark registered in Sp 
The manufacturer asked the Bureau’ 
warn others against him. | 
The Bureau, however, was unwillin; 
send out such a warning without invest 
tion, and the manufacturer transmii 
certain correspondence with his for 
agent in Spain and his lawyer, in whic 
was apparent that the trade-mark had t 
registered for blackmailing purposes. 
one of the letters the manufacturer was 
fered an opportunity to buy his own tr: 
mark for three thousand pesetas. 


Foreign Tariff Kinks 


There is a great difference in the cons! 
fees charged by the various count 
They range from about two dollars a s) 
ment, regardless of value, to six per cen 
the value of the shipment. Some of 
Latin-American countries collect enoug. 
consular fees to cover the expenses In ¢ 
nection with their consular and diplom: 
services. Itisrealized by some of themt 
the high consular fees amount im prac 
to an additional surtax on imports, as 
importer has to pay for all ex ¢ 
nected with the shipment of goods t 
countries. A few of those Latin-Am 
countries do not require any 
others require from five to 
Some charge as much as se 
for a set of blanks. ay 

The American exporter can 
rate of duty by maki 
changes in his products- ch 
the percentage of certain textil 
silk, in his fabric, using a litt 
in his machine or vehicle, ant 
reducing the weight of his 
articles are subject to duty b 
an example of how an Am 
facturer doubled the import 


ba 


following: 
The Italian tariff clas tomo 
for duty according to we: the duty 
automobiles weighing five hundred ki 
about eleven hundred pounds—or ! 


ether with two 
flee and it was claimed by the cust 
authorities that as the lamps were ¢ 
sidered, for customs purposes, as Se 
the automobile, their weight should be 
cluded in the shipment and the higher 
for automobiles weighing more t - 
hundred kilos each should be applied | 
shipment. cote 
if the exporter had been familiar wit? 
automobile schedule of the Italian t “ 
would have shipped the lamps ae 
thereby saving about thirty-nine dollars 
the shipment. a. 


Fleetwood “Six-38” $1050 
Fairfield “‘Six-46” $1295 
f. o. b. Detroit 


1e airfield “SIX-46" 
(One Ohicaso. 
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he JStandard of Value and Quality 


The car of “her” choice 


It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that nine women out of ten 
will prefer the Paige ‘Six-46” 
to any other car in the moderate- 
price field. 


Certainly the automobile shows 
have gone a long way toward 
confirming this statement. 

But—if you want the evidence of 
your own experience—take the 
“Missus”’ along with you next 
time that you visit Automobile 
Row. 

Let her see all of the popular light 
Sixes. Then ask her to name 
the car of her choice. 


It is, of course, the Fairfield’s 
beauty of line and design that 
makes the strongest appeal to 
feminine fancy. 

No woman can resist the charm of 
this long, graceful touring body 
with its rich, hand-buffed up- 
holstery and luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1200 McKinstry Ave., Detroit 


But don’t forget for one minute 
that your wife will also be 
interested in the mechanical 
features. 


This is the car that she can drive 
with absolute safety—and she 
will be quick to recognize that 
fact. 


Though the ‘“Six-46”’ is a bzg car, 
it can be controlled with amazing 
ease. 


The powerful Six-cylinder motor 
throttles down to a mere snail’s 
pace without change from “high”’ 
and instantly—eagerly—re- 
sponds to the slightest impulse 
of the accelerator. 


With so much flexibility at com- 
mand, it is child’s play to drive 
in the thickest city traffic. 

The Fairfield ‘Six-46” is the ideal 
family car. That is why it 
makes such an instantaneous 
appeal to both men and women. 
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fA HE Military Training Campsat Plattsburg and 
elsewhere last summer were a great success. 

Over 4,000 men, many of them promi- 
nent, rich, successful, left businesses, or gave 
up vacations, and were well repaid. 

They learned enough of military service to be valu- 
able to their country in case of war. Their vacation 
benefited them mentally and physically. 

This summer you have an opportunity to do the 
same thing. Will you do it? 


Fifteen Camps at Seven Points 
This Summer 


Every man who is willing to make this splendid sac- 
rifice will now have full opportunity. 


Camps have been established at the following points: 


Plattsburg, New York—June, July, August, Sept. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia— May, June, July. 

Monterey, California— July. 

Salt Lake City, Utah— August. 

American Lake, Washington — August. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana—July, August, 
September. 

San Antonio, Texas— June. 


Practically every able-bodied man of good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, is eli- 
gible. Plan now to spend four weeks this summer at 
the camp nearest to you. You will enjoy a clean, 
healthful, active life in the open air, with work enough 


to make you tired at night and hungry at mealtimes. 
You will associate with men like yourself who are 
alive to the needs of your country, and who are 
leaders in this work because they are leaders in 
everything they undertake. 


Richard Harding Davis 


who “‘did his bit’’ at Plattsburg last summer, says : 


““The business men who to my mind are really success- 
ful are those who left office and home, if only for a month, 
to carry a pack and to sleep on the ground at Plattsburg. 
They enrolled, not because they are crazy for war, but 
to prepare against war, to assist our government in prepar- 
ing against it, to make war impossible, to insure peace.”’ 


The Expense Is Small 


The War Department furnishes tents, equip- 
ment and arms. United States Army officers in- 
struct and drill the men. The board, $25.00 for the 
four weeks, uniform $12.80 (not including shoes), 
and railroad fare are all that you will have to pay. 

Where else, for so little money, can you get 
camping, outdoor life, plenty of exercise (rifle 
practice, hiking, swimming), first-class food and 
good fellowship? 


Federal Training Camps 


gaat 


Under the instruction of U.S Army Officers 


The Reward Will Be Game 


Every man will spend at least four weeks in the cal 
He will learn as much of modern military science as: 
be taught in that time. ‘Those in charge are comi; 
sioned officers of the United States Army, and they ki 
their business. Association with them and with ‘ 
fellow volunteers will be an experience you will look bac! 
with pride and pleasure the longest day you live. 

Camp life is hard work, but exhilarating. Every man who): 
to Plattsburg feels that it was worth while as an outing, even il 
good time had not been sweetened by the thought that he; 
doing his duty. 


Employers Are Cooperating 

Many of the largest businesses in the country are maki’ 
possible for their men to attend these camps. They are gi! 
every man who is willing to go four weeks’ vacation and full : 
without jeopardy to his position and future advancement. E) 
one is doing his part. Will you do yours? 
Write for full information, descriptive booklet with pict 

of the Plattsburg Camp (those on this page are some of thi 
and enrolment blanks. 4 
Plan with your employer or your partners or your subordit; 

to be away for four weeks this summer. 
Persuade every man of your acquaintance that he should go } 


Military Training Camps Associatio 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 


OR 
Officer in Charge Military Training Camps 
lb 


Headquarters, Central .1 


A 
Headquarters, Eastern Dept. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
Headquarters, Southern Dept. Headquarters, Western # 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, C- 
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THE KEY OF THE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ere, though,’ objected Puig, 
ne titted his apronful of tools and 
ckdaw caught up anvil and bucket— 
here: Why does a beauty like that 
1d a gilded snob who’s tout ce qu’il y a 
mme chic, go mucking round among 
ad, on foot, with a hairy old she-ass? 
t natural. What’s their game? Tell 


iavel, the giant, laughed again and 
his arm generously along the picture 
r surroundings—the ancient yellow- 
alls, the Tower of Constance loom- 
ainst the sunlight, the garish colored 
of house and shop across the way. 
mance!” he chanted. ‘How can I 
12 Nobody can. Nobody knows.” 
ed thoughtfully with a broad piece 
er. “I suppose this pair, though, 
alph and his sister, are traveling in a 
ttempt to see what they have read 
ks. Yes, probably. A Scotchman 
name I forget once led a donkey 
the Cévennes, then wrote about him- 
dhis donkey. It was a dainty, pleas- 
ok, which made ass-driving romantic. 
ouryoung friends to-day are trudging 
-after what?—something which it is 
them to find, poor children.” 
: started on to cross the road, wag- 
is head, well satisfied. 
mu’re right,” he agreed. “They’ll try 
the same. They'll put us low-lives 
rint and make us fashionable. I 
itand now. She’s a pretty girl, but 
| the rest of ’em she has an oblong 
Ah, bah! The brain sharp as a 
entirely oblong.” 
s piece of slang gave so great offense 
kdabos that he not only ran after 
but seemed ready to drop the anvil 
tht him in the middle of the street. 
peace-making colossus, however, 
| them both ahead with irresistible 
iature, and so into the Café of the 
se, Theresat Daddy in his black coat 
| the zine bar. 
od day, my sons,”’ he chirped, out of 
rpetual dusk surrounding his throne. 
tistherow? You are assassinated?’’ 
javel flung his money on the zinc. 
ree of the same, father, for three bad, 
‘boys. We are off to Arles. Kindly 
uigo’s batch of tools in a sterilized 
‘ill we return.” 
ioment later the three friends were 
rs again, ready for the road. Jack- 
carried over his shoulder an old 
i bag, well stuffed. He marched with 
, Tolling swing, foot over foot on a 
it line, as a cat walks a fence or a man 
in moccasins. Puig went slouching, 
and loose-kneed, with toes turned 
d fists crammed into pockets. Great 
‘el, who overtopped them both, 
along jauntily, humming deep in his 
rolling his head from shoulder to 
er, with lazy half-shut eyes twin- 
m the world. No one tried to keep 
and the brindle dog slunk behind 
abject and stealthy, as though afraid 
gsent home when he had no home on 


“Vigni-vignons, vignons le vin, 
La voild, la joli’ vigne au vin, 
La voila, la joli’ vigne!” 


giant ceased his humming, to stick 
‘lay pipe into his beard, then struck 
‘h on the town gate, and said, puffing 


eat things are before us. I feel my 
hes coming to life again.” 
vith a fair start they passed from 
the rampart shadow to the open 
ve ost them a hard gray road 
Onotonous, unpromising, far 
flat fields toward the flat heen, 
veral miles they tramped in silence, 
‘and doggedly; but when at Sil- 
they were ferried across the sad 
of the Lesser Rhone, and had 
on the ferryman’s cable to help him, 
ngues were loosened again, and with 
t loitering and gossip they stepped 
on the Camargue itself. Over that 
hat Beg, and of the white horse 
‘black b ll,” the afternoon sunshine 
its last brightness. Though touched 
€ green springtime, earth remained 
» tranquil and vast, unrolled as a 
> for the sky and the long, distant 
. eaming clouds. 
| th: t's ap as ed ae Barjavel 
tedly, ness underfoot; an 
ad, the unattainable.” ao 


ug 
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Jackdabos turned with a startled air. 

“Do you think those things too?’ he 
cried as if wonderstruck. “I never knew 
anybody else did.” 

“Ah, my boy,” laughed the other, “you 
are very young!”’ 

Puig, who hated such talk, lounged 
along in surly meditation. Against the 
all-pervading odor of vineyard phosphate 
he'screwed up his nose and mustache into a 
twist, so that he walked perpetually sneer- 
ing. From a long silence he broke out: 

“That young man in the passion-coat, 
him and his sister, they’re too much for me! 
What do the fools expect, tramping a 
desert like this, keeping time to a donkey’s 
hind legs? Fools. That’s what I say, a 
pair of fools!” 

“And what,’’ murmured Barjavel, ‘do 
we three fools expect?”’ 

Puig had a superior grunt and an answer 
ready. 

“One jolly gold plate,” said he with 
gusto. ‘“‘A piece of Cellini plate worth all 
the colored banknotes you can cram in 
your pockets, eh? Thirty years it’s waited 
for us in Goiffon’s garden, two meters from 
the cornermost orange tree toward the 
northwest. Is that clear or not? Come! 
Do you often catch me mooning? Is 
my name Philibert Puig? Am I talking 
vapors?” 

Barjavel smoked his red clay calmly, 
humming and rolling his head. 

“Nevertheless, we are fools, too, my 
dear,” he replied. ‘‘A garden, since Adam, 
is the spot where one digs. Thirty years of 
digging will uncover many strange things. 

h, yes. And then sometimes a gardener 
cuts down his orange tree, if it has failed. 
Thirty years, my friend. Time, time is our 
enemy.” 

Puig halted, stared gloomily at his com- 
panions, then cursed himself and them. 

“Hspéce de puant!”’ he snarled. “You 
are right. The place will be dug from end 
to end, so what’s the good of traveling 
farther?” 

: The giant only nodded, sagacious as be- 
ore. 

“Trust me, Puig,” said he, thumbing his 
pipe. ‘‘Trust me and hoof it along to Arles. 
Weare all fools, but all follow some kind of 
hope. Am I not right, Jackdaw? Time is 
our enemy, hope is our friend, and the life 
of an old hat is to cock it. Come! Follow 
me on the road to Arles.” 

“Right you are,” sang the Jackdaw, 
shifting his old canvas bag. ‘‘No odds to 
me where I go now. Forward.” 

“No!” cried the crestfallen blacksmith. 
“Why make a bad matter worse? Let’s go 
back where my tools are.’”’ He pointed to- 
ward the declining sun.. “‘Dug up or not, 
that garden oa 

“Trust me,’ Barjavel repeated. 

He spoke, and his eyes shone with good- 
natured but mysterious authority. 

“Humph!” snorted Puig, and surren- 
dered. 

They marched on again. Through the 
sad but marvelous plain their trio of shad- 
ows, longer and longer, drew them north- 
eastward on the grayroad. Vineyards; acres 
of bare soil quilted with knotty stumps; 
broad floors of well-sprouting grain; empty 
pastures, whitened in long streaks by sans- 
ouiro salt marsh—these and the reddening 
clouds brought a few slow changes in the 
journey. Sometimes a troop of horses or 
cattle beaded the horizon, and gradually 
hung clear of the earth, suspended by 
mirage over a glassy line of air. Sometimes 
a farmhouse appeared among willows or 
stone pines, humble masonry half-buried by 
golden thatch, and stabbed in its ridgepole 
with the hilt, all askew, of the holy cross. 
Sunset blazed, glorified all these things, 
and slowly faded. 

“Supper!” cried Jackdabos, halting and 
pulling from his bag three loaves of bread, 
a parcel of cold meat, a wine bottle. ‘‘Iam 
hungry.” 

They ate in a shelter of tamarisks by the 
road and saw the world become a shadow, 
above which in the twilight went winging a 
flight of red flamingos, like birds on fire 
from the sunset. Afterward the moon 
peered over a rim of undulating blackness. 
The travelers went northward, threading 
the gloom by fairy light. 

“What,” complained Puig at last, “‘are 
you going to do for us up here? Does this 
ramble fetch us nearer to any gold plates?” 

It was after midnight when he put this 
question. The full moon riding aloft showed 
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“Glad both horns worked! 
On the dangerous curve—where the road is hidden— 
LONG HORN never fails. 


Always Warns 


This horn never ‘‘dies.”” There is nothing to get out of order. It 
costs a little more than most other hand horns, but its unfailing de- 
pendability alone makes it worth more than its cost. 

A plunger pressed and LONG HORN always gives a long, low 
rumble or a loud, masterly, sonorous danger signal—at your will. 

LONG HORN needs no fixing, no ‘‘adjusting”’ after being attached. 
It never will rattle—will outlast your car. It costs a little more, but it 
gives you real protection—and is cheapest in the end. 
to put one on your car because it always warns. 


Manufacturers: THE G. PIEL CO. 
Sales Managers: 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc., 30 E. 42d St., New York City 
$ Ff! HAND 
The JJ HORN 


We want you 


USERS—send today for our instructive 
booklet, ‘‘Trouble-proof Horn Service.”’ 
DEALERS—send today for our proposi- 
tion—the most attractive in the trade. 


The Measure of 
Value in a Tire 


ALUE in a tire must be measured by the 

service that tire renders.” 

The fact that more G & J ‘G’ Treads, which 
are thoroughly effective anti-skid tires, are 
giving better service than do ordinary casings 
proves their value. 

Knowing this fact, we unhesitatingly 
recommend that the next tire you 
purchase be a G & J ‘G’ Tread. 


G& J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


Trademark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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in the distance a cluster of blanched walls 
and dark windows, the houses of Trinque- 
taille. 

“T shall introduce you,” replied Barjavel, 
“to a nice old lady. She knows all about 
such things, and what chance we stand of 
good fortune.” 

“Bah!” said Puig in disgust. “‘Fortune 
telling? Don’t be an ass or think that I’m 


Jackdabos also muttered something of 
disappointment. 

Their huge leader smiled, and beckoned 
them farther on the white stillness of the 
road. They followed, muteand disheartened. 
The dog stole after them like a ghostly 
wolf. So they passed among the sleeping 

’ se aren a houses in Trinquetaille, came where the 
eng Jeet or a re snow, and 
saw beyond it the roofs, the towers and 
Your home can spires, the Roman circus rearing its form- 
less mound on shadowy arches—the city 


be transformed : of the Sixth Legion, Arles, quietly dreaming 


° ° e _ | in strong moonlight. 
like this with “Don’t sneer at my old lady,’’ whispered 
PLS Barjavel. ‘“‘If she tells our fortune it will 
come true. It will be told for love.” 


\¢ HIGH STANDARD ve 
Lour Reothips LIQUID R PAINT Y Trinquetaille bridge they crossed the 


snow-white river, their tired steps lag- 
ging with a hollow sound on the footway. 


You will take renewed pride in your home, when painting has | | Barjavel, a man with a purpose, led them 

increased its attractiveness. You will win the greater respect of _ | straight through the moonlighted Place 

your neighbors. You will set a good example which others will Ankenes hen EEE ‘ini Sepoat Ki 

. a labyri S anes | | : 

follow to the great benefit of your whole neighborhood. || | choked with black shadow. They moved | | Theonly daria 

Don’t forget. that you buy thorough FRE Color plates of | | like burglars and seemed the only creatures ‘| the Sterling Gum |} 

protection in ‘High Standard” Paint. attractive homes alive in Arles. , : ” : the shad 
des ; : Know where you’re going?” growled | || @7© tHe Shadows cast 

It is paint of time-tested, years-proven Write for “The House Outside and Inside.” S| Puig. | bright sunlight. 


quality and durability. Withstands Pictures 18 homes inside and out, in actual 
sun, wind, and wet for years—keeps its colors, illustrating the uses of Lowe Brothers 
’ Te: : 


iors Ean ie) bas ital paints, varnishes, stains andenamels. Tells 
colors—tails only by gradual wear— how each effect is secured, not only as to 


“Yes. To bed,’’ answered their guide. 
“Unless you prefer sleeping among the 
tombs in the Aliscamps?”’ 


Sparkling windov 
around. Snowy uni 
for all. And clean, 


SBR EAS arene se 


leaves a good surface for repainting. finish, but as to rugs, draperiesand furniture. roe arp dad yieled me i 8 M 
“Not good enough,” said he. “‘Many a BES) 
Le B th Ci time I’ve slept there with my nose to the ath ae nese ae Ae: 
he Owe re O Cr. AY Ompany moon, but I don’t love that crowd. Sar- Processes orm 
| cophagi make devilish hard beds, and | | 
485 E.Third Street, Dayton, Ohio | cold, with the dust of dead men under you. | || The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, 


: : , ; . Br-r-r!”’ . Toronto 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis “Follow me, then,” said Barjavel. “And : 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada please be quiet.” 


He felt his way along another walled 
alley, stopped at the shadowy likeness of 
a gate, and, fumbling and jingling in his 
pocket, brought out keys. A moment later 
the trio stood inside a small disorderly 
courtyard; then stumbling over rubbish, 
they gained the back door of a tall house, 


dark to the slant shadow of the wall, but | |} Rae eRMINTSCem 

its upper stories all outstaring the moon : sa 

with cold, sparkling windows. SSeS 
“In here,” whispered Barjavel as he In Red Wrapper In Blue Wrapper 


unlocked another door. “‘Take off your 
boots. No talking. I have my key to go 
and come, but on condition that I’m not too 
uproarious.”’ ~ 

They slipped into the house. By the 
smell of ingrained cookery Jackdabos knew 


2ed coo 3 plished—"Violir 
that he stood in a kitchen. Immediately, | Ka@Miitene, 1USt published 
boots in hand, they mounted a dark ie newt Wi Pieces the Whole Worl 


£ Plays”—sixty-five celebra 


case, then another, then along corridors 


where the dog’s toenails clattered upon 
tiles. At last Barjavel opened a door and 


@ ted solos by great composer 
from Bach to Tschaikowsky 
including the choicest classi| 


let his companions enter a great room, glim- cal, modern and light violis 
mering with reflected moonshine. ~ compositions. 304 pages 0 

“Good night,’ he whispered. ‘Twin music substantially bound. Postpat 
beds for you. I’m next door. See you in Price $1.00 for violin with piano accom) 


: se ing.”? animent, or for sale at all music dealers 
The man at the steering wheel cannot always stop or slow down in time [™ | the morning. . 


; ; A . . Write for free illustrated catalogue 0) 
to prevent the wheels of the car from suddenly dropping into a hole or E eae aenpant Neniahelay CS ae the ‘‘Whole World” Music Series. 
coming into abrupt contact with a rise or bump in the road. This is 


1 ; their floor, considering one another. It was D. APPLETON & CO 33,West dagen” 
especially true at night. ; Pal a noble room, spacious and lofty, with two 

The resultant jar often breaks a spring and it is always uncomfortable for windows open on treetops. 
those in the car. When the springs of an automobile are controlled by the ‘‘Where are we now?” said Puig aloud. 
~ What palace has old Belshazzar brought 
us to?” 

“Shut up!” hissed the Jackdaw. “He 
told us not to talk, and who cares where we 
are? Good night, old man.” 

He shuffled off his clothes, left them 
coiled on the floor, and slipped with a 
magnificent yawn into a bed of cool, clean- 
smelling linen. The last thing he saw was 
Puig’s silhouette leaning cherublike on a 
window ledge, considering some moonlight 
mystery below and drinking thoughtfully 


SHOCK ABSO 


a sudden jolt does not precipitate violent contraction or recoil 
of the springs. The body of the car is never driven upward, 
phoreiore it cannot drop violently and pound springs against 
axles. 

Applying a soft, cushion-like, yet positive, frictional control 
to both movements of an automobile spring, the Hartford x 
anticipates every change in road conditions, preventing spring Automobile Man- 


breakage and bodily discomfort. eee Sires Gee now and then from a bottle. The last thing 
ing. usin e fines Z ; 5 
a how pour Ga coh Bo Gado doubly comfortable. onan eaeit wortenes tit cane he heard was Puig’s dog snoring in a corner. 


made. If youwant 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY recomfort,you 


i must use Hartford 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President Shock Absorbers, 
190 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of tne Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford 
Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford Electric Brake, Hart- 
ford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


Branches: New York Boston Chicago 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


Then he slid into another world—a thrilling 
world, yet forlorn with enchantment, be- 
cause the happiness was not real—where 
a white donkey plodded beside him, and a 
dream woman, young, with sea-blue eyes, 
looked ineffable kindness. He tried to say 
something vast, on which his welfare and 
hers hung trembling; but it would not out, 
and before he could-force it into utterance ll = 
(Continued on Page 49) u Typewriter Emporium, 34-96 


Makes Every Road 2 
a Boulevard 


* Formerly Truffault Hartford 
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Power Moment—Actual Performance— 


Is What You Want in a Car 


We concentrate our efforts on the production of a single 
chassis—the Abbott-Detroit Six. 


On this one car we center all our manufacturing resources— 
the consummate skill of our engineers—the zeal of our master 
mechanics. 


Consequently, we are able to give to each Abbott-Detroit car 
that ceaseless attention to microscopic details which makes for 
perfection in any product. 


Only work of the most intensive sort could have effected the 
exquisite balance in the relation of weight, power, gear ratio and 
wheel size that gives the Abbott-Detroit greater power moment — 
more power at speeds you drive —than any other Six, regardless 
of price. 


It is in power moment—the actual measure of performance — 
that the Abbott-Detroit most noticeably excels. 


And when you are buying a car it is in actual performing 
ability that you are most interested. 


The superlative power moment of the Abbott-Detroit is back of 
that restful, easy motion, with no sense of exerted power, which 
you notice the moment the car starts—and you sink back in the 
deep, comfortable seats, at ease mentally and physically. 


On this six-cylinder chassis we mount five bodies, each pos- 
sessing the striking harmony of lines—the handsome finishi— the 
ultra-complete equipment you always find in the Abbott-Detroit. 


No price can buy greater beauty, greater comfort or greater 
mechanical perfection. 


Only by a trial of the car itself can you gain any adequate 
idea of its remarkable worth. 


The Abbott-Detroit dealer in your town will gladly give you 
a demonstration. Catalog on request. 


One Chassis — Five Body Styles 


Seven Passenger Touring Car ......- Re at $1195 
Five Passenger Fouring Sedan... . 26 eee ee ee eee $1795 


Four Passenger Open Type Roadster 


Four Passenger Motor Coach. ..,..+..++ miley Senta Bo - « $1495 


Two Passenger Speedster. ......+5. Reem aices utter UE) PLL OD 


| ee ee see. « $1290 


All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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It Lengthens the Truck’s Life —It Reduces Upkeep 
It Cuts Repair Bills 


HERE must be some good reason for the tremen- 


dous change in power transmission for commercial 
cars shown by the comparison at the right of 19 1 % 
this page. 


Reputable truck builders do not change their 
form of final drive until they have carefully W a . 40 
weighed all the pros and cons. As a matter of ORM DRIVE 1 70 
fact, an immense amount of study and investiga- 
tion has been given to the subject in the last ten 
years, in order to apply that form of power transmission which | 
would be silent, simple and effective—which would be so strong Pe | 
and have so few parts that the commercial car owner could escape | e F 1 5 | 
the breakdowns, delays and repair expense which too often in the wai 
past have offset any saving effected by motor haulage. 


\When the searchlight was turned on, it was not long before 
worm-drive came into its own. 


ZIV E 58% 
4/ 0, 

Actual experience over all kinds of roads, on thousands of trucks DIeI V E S 41 Hoh 
during a period of over two years, has absolutely demonstrated the | 
reliability, noiseless operation and superior efficiency of the worm- | 


drive type of power transmission. The percentages given above are based on the 
total number of trucks produced in each year by 
recognized truck builders with an established 


It represents the simplest rear axle in use on commercial cars. In 


a Timken-Detroit Worm- Drive Axle you have but two strong, simple units production. Light delivery cars on pleasaneamm 
enclosed in an oil-tight, dust- and dirt-proof housing. The worm takes the chassis and models of less than one-ton capaciey | 
power directly from the propeller shaft, and the worm wheel and differential ate not wmcluded: mg é | 


transmit it directly to the rear wheels. 


Ninety-one recognized truck builders use worm-drive. The accompany- 
ing list of fifty-six car builders who use Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive Axles, 
either exclusively or in part, represents 612% of the total. 


We can’t, in one advertisement, give all of the reasons why these builders 
have selected worm-drive in the first place and Timken-Detroit worm-drive 
in the second. 


We will be satisfied if you will just think for a moment or two, of the 
unquestionable fact, that they must have mighty good reasons—reasons 
affecting the success or failure of commercial haulage by their customers— 
or they wouldn’t evidence this tremendous tendency to make worm-drive 
dominant in motor truck building. 


Fifty-three of these fifty-six truck builders use Timken- Detroit 
Worm- Drive Axles with Timken-David Brown Worm Gears, mounted 
on Timken Roller Bearings. Three build their own axles but use 
Timken-David Brown Worm Gears. 


Acason Motor Truck Co. Garford Motor Truck Co. *Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Armleder Co., O. General Motors Truck Co. *Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. Hahn Motor Truck & Wagon Co. Poyer Co., D. F. 

Atterbury Motor Car Co. Henderson Bros. Sandow Motor Truck Co. 
Available Truck Co. Hendrickson Motor Truck Co. Schacht Motor Truck Co., G. A. 
Bessemer Motor Truck Co. International Motor Co, Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Bowling Green Motor Truck Co. Kissel Motor Car Co, Service Motor Truck Co. 
Brockway Motor Truck Co. Kleiber Co., Inc. Signal Motor Truck Co. 
Cadillac Auto Truck Co. Krebs Commercial Car Co. Standard Motor Truck Co. 
Chester County Motor Co. Lewis-Hall Iron Works Stegeman Motor Car Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co. Tait Bros. 

Dart Motor Truck Co. Maccar Co. Tiffin Wagon Co. 

DeKalb Wagon Works Mogul Motor Truck Co. Velie Engineering Co. 
Detroit-Wyandotte Motor Co. Moreland Motor Truck Co. Wilson Co., J. C. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. National Steel Car Co. Witt-Will Co. 

Dorris Motor Car Co. Nelson & Le Moon Way-Cleanse Co. 

Drednot Motor Truck Co. New England Truck Co. Ward Motor Vehicle Co. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Niles Car Mfg. Co. Zeitler & Lamson 

Gabriel Carriage & Wagon Co. *Packard Motor Car Co, 


*These firms build their own axles but use Timken-David Brown Worm Gears. 


Note the stret 
and simplicity ol} 
power unit. 


Cross Section of 
Timken-Detroit 
Worm- Drive Axle.; 


Detroit, Michigan 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY WY 


(Continued from Page 46) 
mkey’s ears divided them forever, 
\g, growing monstrous, and at last re- 
z like windmill arms in a gale. He 
st her. The vision ended bitterly in 
y dust of ages. 
Ae ike the room shone full of 
ngsun. At his feet on his coverlet sat 
vaiting, and watching him curiously. 
iow where you live?’”’ demanded 
s though they had never been asleep. 
‘dabos lay blinking and listening. 
ool, bright morning touched with 
reflections a red-tiled floor and fine 
‘niture, of which every contour shone 
id and colored like a violin. Peace, 
cleanliness, reigned in that chamber; 
rough the windows poured an agree- 
yund, never stopping, never chang- 
it always novel and musical, one yet 
‘ld as the waters of a brook. 
‘it Sunday?” yawned the Jackdaw. 
s I'd bet we were in the Forum.” 
» let the subject pass and fired an- 
juestion. His cat-green eyes watched 
or the answer. 
»w long have you known Barjavel?”’ 
-dabos yawned again. 
long as you have,” he replied, 
ing. “A week, isn’t it? Never saw 
fore we all met down yonder.”’ 
) more than that?” Puig stared with 
+ suspicion. 
»more, no less.”” Jackdabos began to 
ikewise. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” 
| other tossed him a sheet of note- 


ossing table.’ 


young man rubbed his eyes and 


ad this,” he snapped. ‘‘Found it on 


, 


‘ceived of Monsieur Barjavel,’”’ ran 
ef manuscript, “full payment of the 
his chambers for three months ee 
sum was princely, acknowledged 
tting thanks, compliments, and the 
aed signature of a_hotel-keeper. 
bos rubbed his eyes again, read 
ind sat bolt upright. 

1y Saviour!”” he mumbled. “Bar- 
aid all that? What a sum!” 

‘nodded grimly from the foot of the 


st._so,” he growled. “But look here. 
this Barjavel of ours? He never has 
,eh? Travels on foot, eh? Couldn’t 
| third-class ticket for the train— 
us hoof it all night. Eh? What? 
| And still he carries a private key to 
t hotel and hires a set of rooms in the 
town. Go look.” 
dabos bounded from bed and ran to 


er window. 
ayenly cabbage!”’ he cried. ‘You're 
. I was right. It’s the Place of the 


w him lay the Forum, a pleasant 
‘surrounded by leafy plane-trees, and 
d from end to end with humble men, 
plain “Men wearing their Sunday 
. Their talk it was, the lively cease- 
usie of Provence, which rose from 
hundred little groups and went on 
1 like Tunnels of a brook. A few 
3and police moved among them fra- 
y. Mistral, the poet, in bronze, 
_over them with neighborly pride 
| sculptured pedestal. Their voices 
1s it Were incense round his statue in 
ne-tree light and shade. 
a, the beautiful Sunday!” said Jack- 
Oho, the good fellows!” 
he leaned forth naked as a god, 
: pri drinking deeply the sound 
alk. 


tcome here,” persisted Puig, hauling 
doors again. “That’s all very well. 
living in hotel rooms on the Forum. 
| But Barjavel pays our bill, eh?” 
»ok the mysterious receipt under the 
-W’s nose. “Now tell me: Who is 
ie How does this happen?” 
ebody just then knocked at the door. 
me!” called the Jackdaw. 
| door opened and in walked Barjavel 
‘. Two waiters followed him, bearing 
vith coffee, golden-crusted croissants 
4ss pots of honey. 
| morning!”’ sang Barjavel. He 
smiling, greatly refreshed and reju- 
; eard well trimmed, his old 
‘lothes brushed clean of travel stains. 
wd you talking and ordered break~ 
"you. It’s not too early?” 
; t a guilty retreat from the 
Pin dea he He was caught 
e telltale paper, 
peu tee pap Jackdabos 
ere’s no hurry.” 


Barjavel ignored 


onfusion. “I’ve already breakfasted; 
= 
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but let me sit down at your table?” He 
saw that the trays were properly arranged, 
then dismissed the bowing waiters. “‘Have 
you slept well, boys?” 

Breakfast was a good meal spoiled by 
constraint. Puig sat on nettles, waiting to 
be accused; Jackdabos became aware for 
the first time that Puig had vile, sticky 
manners at table; still, they ate and talked, 
while Barjavel smoked a cigarette, fed the 
dog and entertained them benignly. When 
the stream of Provencal voices from the 
Forum was at last running dry they rose, 
all three, and made ready to depart. 

“T’ve got no business in a hotel,’’ declared 
the Jackdaw, smoothing his bedraggled 
brown velveteen. 

“Don’t be vain,” laughed their host. 
“Come on. Cheer-oh. Leave your bag 
here.” 

He herded them along red-tiled corri- 
dors, down two flights, and through a lobby 
from which a visored porter set them free, 
louting low, as if he saw nothing strange 
about them or their dog. They passed into 
the Place of the Men, a leafy place now 
almost vacant at the approach of noonday. 

“Whoo!” Jackdabos vented a sigh of 
liberty. ‘“‘It’s better outdoors.” 

Barjavel nodded, and pulled his black 
felt hat to an arrogant pitch. 

“Great deal better,” he agreed. ‘‘How 
do you like this bronze Mistral up here?”’ 

Jackdabos regarded the familiar statue 
as they passed below it. 

“Well enough,” he replied. ‘‘Looks too 
much like Buffalo Bill. I could make as 
good ones if I had a workshop.” 

“And metal,” added Puigsourly. ‘‘ Metal 
costs money.” 

Barjavel surprised them by showing 
emotion. 

“No!” He halted, and stared fixedly 
down at the irreverent Jackdaw. ‘No, 
could you?” 

It seemed an idle question, but he con- 
sidered it deeply in silence, beard sunk on 
bosom, while they wandered through a 
succession of narrow streets. Contempla- 
tion of the Jackdaw’s boast, indeed, made 
him forget nearer matters; for suddenly 
halting, he snapped his fingers, muttered 
a “Pshaw!” at his own absence of mind, 
turned about face, and led them back to a 
door which they had already admired in 
passing. It was a fine old door between a 
pair of twisted dolphin columns. Aloft in 
the house front a niche contained two frag- 
mentary stone saints, gray, weatherworn, 
and both for their harmless piety beheaded 
long ago by some revolutionist fool. Curved 
iron bars guarded the street windows. 
Puig, nodding approval, fingered the grace- 
ful lines of this iron work. Jackdabos pat- 
ted the stone dolphins. Barjavel whipped 
from his pocket a card on which, holding it 
against the door, he penciled a few lines; 
and then, to his friends’ amazement, he 
lifted the great iron knocker and rapped 
loudly twice. 

“Hold on!” cried the others. ‘‘ What are 
you doing?” 

The door swung open, and a grave, dark 
manservant, looking out, seemed ready to 
repeat this question. 

“Good day,” said Barjavel. ‘‘What a 
beautiful door it is your pleasure to keep!” 

The manservant regarded them all three 
with disfavor. 

“No doubt,” he cooed like an ironical 
dove—‘‘no doubt monsieur is an expert of 
beautiful doors.” 

He began to close this one, when Bar- 
javel laughed and poked his card through 
the lessening gap. No sooner had the man 
spied the writing than his dark face grew 
convulsed with wonder and he flung the 
door wide open. 

“Obs itis ”? he cried, abasing himself 
and staring. ‘‘Come in, sir—forgive me— 
I beg—I did not know om 

He bowed them in, fluttering with a kind 
of joyful submission. They left Puig’s brin- 
dle dog sitting disconsolate by the dolphin 
pillars, and entered the house. A cool, dark 
vestibule opened on a pleasant room which 
ran the full depth of the house. Here the 
servant left them standing by the front 
window, contemplating a vista of mahog- 
any, marble, and dusky painted pictures. 
At one rear window the sunshine joggled in 
a large bowl of swimming goldfish. 

“Hell!”? muttered Puig, scuffing his feet 
and looking round bashfully. ‘“‘I never asked 
you to bring me here.” 

A trundling noise interrupted his: com- 
plaint, as into the room at the sunlit end 
came the manservant pushing a wheeled 
chair in which sat a little, frail, dark lady. 

“Enough. Thank you,” she sighed. 
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The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in-« 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles—all in 
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Denby now sets a new price 
standard—your insurance of 
greater value. Combine this 
with the proven Denby design 
and performance and your 
logical truck is the Denby. 


I-ton . . . $10 
(With Express Body) 


214-ton 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Shack Neon Save Their Cost 


In Tires Alone 


They take away that ripping, 
tearing pull of the road and give 
you many extra’ miles of» wear 
you couldn’t possibly get with- 
out them. 

That’s just a single reason why 
you should have them on your 
Ford. 

Their big advantage is the com- 
fort and relaxation you get in an 
easy riding car. 

No one thing so effectively 
takes fatigue out of driving as 
good shock absorbers. No one 


thing goes farther to make driv- 
ing truly restful and pleasant. 


Shock Absorber 


For 


ND ‘good shock absorbers” 
Temcos to Ford owners. 

No other shock absorbers ever supplanted 
Temcos—the first and original shock ab- 
sorbers' for Ford cars. 

Temcos are the tallest Ford shock absorb- 
ers built. Consequently, we are able to use 
longer and stronger springs. Each shock ab- 
sorber has fwo genuine, Crucible Vanadium 
Helical Steel Springs. 

In spite of their height, Temcos can't be 
marred, battered out ‘of shape or knocked 
off by the fender rod. 


) Cars 


seh Temcos have a telescoping dust cap 

which enables them to ‘‘duck”’ and avoid 
the fender rod. So we don’t have to make 
them too short to encase a spring of ample 
length nor have them lean to one side in an 
unsightly manner. 

Temcos always stand absolutely erect— 
held in place by Radius Links. This pre- 
vents that tiring side sway—the beginning 
of the dangerous skid. 

So Temcos not only give you greater 
economy and comfort—but also give you 
greater safety. 


means 


get them for you. Most dealers will gladly 
install Temcos and let you try them. If 
you have any difficulty 
in getting Temcos, write 
to us at once and we will 
see you are supplied. 


Gm Cea. 
re A Write now for descrip- 
ek tive literature. 


301 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohio 


Temco Shock Absorbers must fully, 
thoroughly and completely satisfy you in 
every way or you can re- 
turn them and get your ¢é& © 
money back. : < 

Put: Temcos on your 
Fordtoday. Yourdealer 
has them or can quickly 


The Temco Electric Motor ea ast 
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OU can buy Buckskin Tires from us at prices which 
are “the lowest in America” for a tire guaranteed for 
4000 miles. This is a positive fact. And here is the reason: 


We have no.branches, no salesmen, no dealers. By 
shipping direct to the man who owns a car, we have re- 
duced our selling expense to a minimum. And we have 
devised other methods of keeping down overhead charges. 
All our money goes into making a thoroughly good black 
tread tire — dependable to the last mile. 


Let us tell you about our attractive offer direct to 
auto owners. 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


Buckskin Tires are absolutely good tires in every way, 


shape and form. Nothing but-the purest. Para rubber and > 
the strongest Sea Island cotton fabric are used in their manu-, 
facture. Every tire and*tube is’ rigidly ~inspected before’ 


leaving the factory. 'We are selling Buckskins now to. hun-' 


dreds who;bought Buckskins last year. 
OUR GUARANTEE—Every Buckskin—patented basket-. 


weave non-skid, or plain tread—is guaranteed for 4000 miles. 
If you: don’t get this mileage—and a: majority of Buckskin 
users invariably get much more—a credit in full will be allowed 
for the unexpired mileage and we'll pay expressage both ways. 


REFERENCES—Din’s, Bradstreet’s, The First National Bank 
of Canton; O.,and The Cummings Trust Co. of Carrollton, O. 


Write today for our special low-price offer to car owners. 


The L. & M. Rubber Co., Dept. '7, Carrollton, O. 
ate ay (a) 


Manufacturers 
of rubber goods 
since 1904, 


1436 S: Michigan ‘Avenue, 
__ Chicago, Ill. 


Western Distributing Office, , 
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EVENING POST 


The servant halted her chair near the 
goldfish bowl and left the room. She re- 
clined with patient dignity, like a Roman 
matron; eyed her visitors pensively for a 
moment; then, lifting one hand from her 
lap, made a civil gesture with a card—Bar- 
javel’s card. 

“My old friend, you are welcome,” she 
declared in a low, silvery voice. “What 
you have written prevents me from saying 
how very welcome, and why. But that is 
understood. You leave me therefore only 
the pleasure of asking, in what can I serve 
you? ” 

Barjavel strode forward into the light, 
bowed over her chairwheels, and briefly 
named his two companions. The lady’s black 
eyes sparkled at them. She nodded kindly, 

“JT have informed these young men,” 
explained the giant, ‘“‘that you know every- 
thing.” 

They bowed. 

““We are adventurers who need your 
help. Will you please tell us,” he continued, 
“whether Monsieur Goiffon’s garden still 
has the orange trees which flourished there 
some years ago?” 

The question puzzled her for a moment. 

“You ask me? You?” she exclaimed, 
knitting her brows at Barjavel. ‘‘No. In- 
deed, no. His orange trees were all cut 
down before the garden—passed to its 
present owner. I believe new trees were 
planted.” 

“T feared so,’ he replied, nodding. “I 
could not remember. But was there not a 
map drawn by Monsieur Goiffon—a map 
or plan of the garden as it stood in his 
day?” 

The lady raised a frail hand to her fore- 
head, and thought. 

“There was, my dear,’ she answered 
after a pause. ‘“‘You are right. There is 
now. Framed under glass, a quaint little 
colored map in the old style—just such a 
plaything as he took delight in. It hangs 
or should hang to this day in the Villa Per- 
vinca.”’ 

She looked up, smiling, like one whose 
memory had triumphed. 

“Ah, madam,” cried Barjavel, ‘‘you are 
as wonderful as ever. Was I wrong in say- 
ing that you know all things?’”’ He beamed 
on the company, irradiating them. ‘Last 
night my friends here, who are young, 
spoke scornfully of gifts like yours. They 
must admit you know the past. Now do 
look them over and tell them their futures.” 

“Oh, no!” laughed the lady. ‘‘You are 
the same foolish boy.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I beg!”” And he beckoned the 
Jackdaw and Puig to draw near. 

They came across the room, stood beside 
him, and awaited further orders—the one 
sheepish, the other highly expectant, with 
dancing eyes. At close range they found 
the lady even smaller and frailer in body 
than she had first appeared, calm, almost 
apathetic, but wonderfully alert in her 
glances. Plain black silk she wore, with a 
lace collar. Her cheeks were pale brown; 
her features, at once bold and delicate, of 
the type called Ligurian; and while she sat 
there motionless the goldfish bowl cast a 
light quivering over her as though it were 
the outward shine and play of her intelli- 
gence. Toso much had the Jackdaw given 
heed, when he found her smiling at him and 
saying: 

“You are not the skeptic, my son, for in 
you I see plenty of faith. You are following 
beauty with your eyes shut. When you 
find her you will follow with your eyes 
open, as aman ought. She will come to you 
from the past, from something built in old 
stonework. Sorrow, too—yes, you cannot 
avoid sorrow.. But have no fear.” 

She lifted her slender brown hand in sign 
of encouragement. Jackdabos made a 
sudden dart, quick as a humming bird, and 
as lightly kissed the hand before it with- 
drew. 

““Madam!” he cried, enraptured. “‘ You 
can read dreams, even aman’s own dream!”’ 

When Puig’s turn came the Ligurian 
lady was not smiling. She looked long at 
the freckled blacksmith, who returned her 
look humbly enough, but steadily, with a 
dull patience. 

“You, sir,” she began in doubt; then 
sighed and took courage. “‘ You must par- 
don the whims of an invalid, a woman 
who stays in her house all day. We think 
strange things; and if I must tell what I 
believe of you Shall I?” She glanced 
up and round. Puig nodded consent. His 
companions did likewise. ‘‘ Then,’ she con- 
tinued gravely, her coal-black eyes looking 
clear through them all, through the long 
room and as it were out of the house—‘‘then 


Antiseptic Disinfesine: 
Germicide 


Lysol is in hospital use ever! 
where. It is invaluable f 
personal hygiene; in sicl 
rooms; bathroom 
kitchens; stably 
and Wenig reac 


breed. 


Lysol is concentrated, | 
is used diluted wit 
water. A bottle lasts. 
long time, oo 


! 
| 


Lysol is of known rel 
ability —itwillsafegua: 
you mi 
not. ‘ 


Helpful Bookle 


**Home Hygiene”’ 
Mailed FREE — 


In three sizes at drug- 
gists’ 25c, 50c poe 


M. aie " : 
anuiac by De Grk) 


turing 
Chemists New York 


THE. 
ORIGINAL 


For infuates invalids and growin: , 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole b) 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the al 


BANKING B BY 
A% INTERE 


N° maiter where you live 
will pay you t ad rol 
copy of our free det 
explaining why 


H CITIZENS SAVINGS & 857 


$6/500,00) 
VELAND;O CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
ASSETS: OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS : 


ike they had rheumatism, and 
ay Brule for Katherine, her and 
ing pretty good pals. Old Man 
‘ly found his cocktail without no 
Right soon he set down to have a 
t time, him. | Q 
jad a good dining room—large, with 
srimmings—and some carpets that 
‘much as two thousand dollars each, 
‘airs that matched the table, and 
of pictures. 
‘n around now a lot among our best 
‘and I notice that unless you’ve got 
‘ctures of sheep in your house you’re 
d. Any artist just natural has to 
jeep; yet that’s the meanest animal 
3, and I don’t see why a cowman 
| should have sheep in his house. 
1 done so because it was correct— 
I’ve never et sheep meat. Also, a 
of gondolas, by some Italian, near 
ap, is usual. 
les them, if you’ve got a good house 
got to have one picture about twi- 
,a lake, with a broken tree on it and 
yeeds, and a crane standing there 
lidn’t have no friends. We had one 
1 crane pictures too. 
a Old Lady Kimberly seen we had 
und gondolas and weeds and cranes 
house, same as anybody else, she 
_to feel more comfortable. I told 
ine some of those things I’d found 
out art and she come near choking 
soup, and said I was awful funny, 
I was serious. 
orything you've got,’’ says she, “‘is 
'y lovely.” 
done it,” says I, which was true. 
{man and me, if we was left alone, 
iever of had a picture of sheep in the 
nouse. There never was a plate of 
ooked in it once. 
enough you’ve been at dinners in 
here they don’t have everything on 
le in big dishes, like at a ranch, but 
at a time; so you’ve got to guess 
t whether you’re going to get enough 
sut of things that’s coming on later. 
pretty well trained, Old Man Wright 
4, since we come to our new house, 
nie Bell and William-and all the rest 
egular city system on us. 
ie Bell was easy as Mrs. Kimberly 
of been at her house. She didn’t 
) say a word to William; he shore 
ne butler—I reckon he buttled as 
s anyone in the Row. I reckon he 
na orphan, he looked so sad. 
iad some soup made out of turtle, 
8 better’n you’d think, to look at a 
Afterward was fish I couldn’t name. 
ere was ducks and potatoes, cooked 
r so you couldn’t tell ’em apart, 
nsiderable other birds with things 
, and alfalfa, with kerosene on it, 
After a while comes soft cheese, 
tawberries, and yet softer cheese, 
tle onions cut in it, if you liked that 
-I can’t remember all them things 
how they come, but we was a couple 
s there and got considerable to eat 
we quit. Also, Old Man Kimberly 
aty to drink. He says to the boss: 
rll excuse me, Colonel,” says he, 
can t help saying a word in favor of 
.olce in wines,” 
then—“Henry!” says his wife, as 
it wasn’t polite to say you liked 


: Katherine was talking to me all 
e, and since Tom couldn’t see noth- 
' Bonnie Bell, I reckon the whole 
vas pretty well suited. 
dinner, while we was setting in the 
°om—which they all liked so well— 
fe eee erry oe Stee or both, 
ch, Mrs. Kimberly kept on 
to the old man: i 
ary, I’m surprised!” 
n I, my dear,” says he—“surprised 
_ve never been here all the time be- 
OU may mark us down as steadies 
says he, 
of in the middle of the house, offen 
ch room, a long room with a piano 
nd a smooth floor, and rugs that 
easy pushed away. Nothing’d do 
folks but they must go to danc- 
i Sometimes Katherine played 
0 and pe times Eanic Bell; she 
a plano plenty when she 
She didn’t get to play much, be- 
om he wanted to dance with her 
time—turkeys’ trots, I think they 
or fox hops, or something of the 


like she could do that, too, for she 
eta town. When Katherine 
an Wright to dance with her 
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there wasn’t no one left to play; so we set 
a music box going, and Katherine made me 
play on a jew’s-harp too. 

Tom Kimberly certainly was up in all 
the late steps of dancing; that was one 
thing he could do. While him and Bonnie 
Bell was dancing I could see all the old 
folks looking at them quietlike. It was 
plain that he was mighty hard hit with 
Bonnie Bell. Old Man Wright he’d look at 
him once in a while—right close too. As 
for Bonnie Bell, she was pleasant, like she 
always was; but it didn’t seem to me she 
laughed as much as usual. We was all of us 
showing off our goods. 

When they come to go away, Katherine 
she hugged Bonnie Bell tighter than ever, 
and Old Man Kimberly held her hand for 
quite a while. 

“You'll take pity on a old man, won’t 
you,’ says he, “‘and come to see us often? 
You really must.’’ 

“Yes, my dear,’’ says Mrs. Kimberly; 
“come and liven usup sometimes. It’s been 
very delightful to see you young people en- 
joy yourselves so much—and you old people 
too,” says she, and laughed at her husband, 
who maybe was some illuminated. 

It was plain enough to me when they 
went away that our place had turned out 
better’n they thought it would. Bonnie 
Bell, too, if she’d been on inspection for 
them, same as Tom Kimberly was with us, 
certainly’d more than made good. 

“What do you think of him, Curly?” 
says he to me after Bonnie Bell went 
upstairs. 

“Well,” says I, “it ain’t just as though 
the cat had brought him in. He’s good- 
looking,”’ says I, ‘‘and he can dance; and 
he’s a pleasant fellow enough. I only sort 
of got it in for people that drink cocktails 
instead of straight liquor and push their 
hair back thataway.” 

“Well now,”’ he went on, ‘‘you’ve got to 
allow for differences in different places. 
Riding and roping ain’t so important in 
Chicago as dining and dancing—not among 
our best people,’ says he. ‘‘You’ve got to 
take account of that. A girl might do a lot 
worse.” 

“There ain’t nobody good enough for 
Bonnie Bell,” says I, ““when it comes to 
that; but I was just sort of thinking I like 
a man to know something about riding and 
shooting, and that sort of thing, as well as 
dancing.” 

“Curly,” says he, “you said your pa was 
a hard-shell?” 

“Yes,” says I. 

“A hard-shell Presbyterian?” says he. 
“Anyhow, your folks must of been right 
exacting. Now don’t you be too hard on 
young folks.” 

“Listen to me, Colonel,’ says I: ‘‘Sup- 
pose you had two of ’em right here—one 
that didn’t have no family nor no money, 
but took to ranch work sort of natural; and 
one that could dance and dine like you say. 
One of these men parts his hair on one side 
and one combs it back, without no part. 
Which one of ’em would you like most?” 

“T’d have to see both men and size ’em 
up,” says he. “But what makes you ask? 
The other kind of young man you’re talking 
about ain’t showed up yet. Besides, one 
thing that favors Tom is he don’t have to 
marry for money. Bless you, he ain’t think- 
ing of her money—not one dollar; just 
thinking of her, right the way she is. He’s 
gone—that’s what he is.” 

“That’s so,” says I; “that’s certainly 
so. But how about her?” 

“They all take their chances,” says Old 
Man Wright, solemn, after a while. ‘“ Any- 
way you can fix it a woman takes a chance. 
She’s in a gamble all her whole born life. 
She’s a gamble herself and she has to play 
in a gamble from the time she begins to 
toddle till the time they fold her hands. 
She can’t tell if her husband’s going to 
stick; she can’t tell if her husband’s going 
to make good; she can’t tell how her kids 
is going to turn out—that’s all a gamble too. 

“Do your best, Curly, and try your 
damnedest, there ain’t no way you can 
protect no woman against them gambles. 
If I wait for exactly the right man to come 
along, that don’t comb his hair back, how 
do I know he’ll ever come? If he does 
come maybe he’ll have a eye on her bank 
roll, or maybe he’ll measure forty inches 
around his pants. Either one—ary one— 
it’s all a gamble for a girl.” 

It wasn’t no time for me to say anything 
about any hired man now. By and by the 
old man quit looking into the fire and got 
up and went off to bed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Here's about the hardest tire repair in the world 
to make—a torn-out valve stem in inner tube. 


How Would Repair It? 


You couldn’t do it with cold patches or vulcanizer—but any 
one who can drive a car could easily do it with the genuine 


Was 


TIRE-DOH is the simple, economical handy repair outfit that 
500,000 car owners by their continued use during the last six years have en- 
dorsed as the standard tire repair outfit for punctures and blowouts. 

Requires no heat or tools and can be used anywhere—any time—always 


A successfully. 
Makes Permanent Repairs 
TIRE-DOH permanently repairs the smallest punctures 


or the inner tube tears as long as your arm. Two cents’ worth of 
TIRE-DOH is enough for average punctures. Difficult repairs 
are easy with TIRE-DOH. TIRE-DOH used to fill cuts and holes 
in casings before they develop into sand blisters and blowouts, will 
add hundreds of miles to the life of any tire. Buy a TIRE-DOH 
outfit today and carry it always in your tool kit. 10,000 dealers sell 
TIRE-DOH. If yours doesn’t, we'll send it on receipt of price. 


Complete Outfits— Price 50c and $1.00. 


TIRE-DOH repairs any article of rubber— 
gloves—boots—hot water bags, etc. 


Manufactured solely by 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO., 600 W. Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


This is a photograph of the above torn-out valve stem 
repaired in 28 minutes with TIRE-DOH at a cost of 13c. 


Days of Real Sport! 


Off before sun-up, to those fishing holes ’way over there in the 
bay —back again in plenty of time for breakfast. Fishing with an 
Evinrude—it’s real sport—keen enjoyment from start to finish. 


Fishermen, campers, summer-resorters — outdoor pleasure- 
finders everywhere— 60,000 of them, are owners of 


EVI 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


The new Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin furnishes more power, more speed. 
In the Single Cylinder models there’s more speed, too, and other im- 
provements. With the Automatic Reverse, give the steering handle a 
twist and you back up instantly. With the Evinrude Magneto—Built- 
in Fly-Wheel Type—you get perfect ignition always, rain or shine. 
Write today for 1916 Catalog of Evinrude Motors 
and Special Boats 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 376 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over 60,000 Sold 


Distributing 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, 


Branches Front & Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore. 214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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~-Evinruding — Is Rowboat Motoring, 
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SOME FAMOUS WORLD 
PICTURES OF THE PAST 


Clara Kimball 


Young in “Camille” 
Robert Warwick in “The Dollar Mark” 
Alice Brady in “As Ye Sow” 
Holbrook Blinn — in “Butterfly on the Wheel” 


Wilton Lackaye and 
Gail Kane in “The Pit” 


Robert Warwick in “‘Alias Jimmy Valentine” 


Clara Kimball 
Young 


Alice Brady 


in “The Yellow Passport” 
in “The Rack” 

Lew Fields in “Old Dutch” 

Lillian Russell in “Wildfire” 


Holbrook Blinn and 
Alice Brady in “The Boss” 


Kitty Gordon __ in “As ina Looking Glass” 


2 || WORLD FILM CORPO 


Six weeks ago today I became Director-General of the World Film Corporation. / 
on that date all the talent and all the resources of two great organizations—the World 


the Equitable—were combined. 


From now on, I supervise personally every World Picture Play, from start to fi 
Please do not think that I am lending my name—lI am giving myself. I bring to mc 
pictures the experience I acquired in the past twenty-five years in the dramatic world. 

This means to me a new ambition—I believe a new career. I am here to estal 


new standards. 


“We must leave the beaten path,” I said to Mr. Shubert. “Our prestige, our fut 
are at stake. Here is our supreme chance for a greater place than ever.” 


* * * * 


When I consented to enter personally into the 
production of feature pictures | demanded in ex- 
change many conditions which are bound to create 
new artistic values. 

I am convinced that there has been and still is 
an over-production of mediocre pictures. Quantity, 
not quality, has been the custom. Over-strain has 
robbed Art. 

Scenario writers, directors, actors and photogra- 
phers, everybody must have more time, so as to put 
better craftsmanship into their work. 

For this is truly an Art, not an industry. And 
creative art of any sort cannot be put on a purely 
manufacturing basis. 

apo Tse ale 


Now the most talented actors and directors of two 
great companies have been united— giving me, I 
believe, a most remarkable opportunity to express, in 
every detail, what I consider the utmost in this art. 

I shall now produce but one picture a week. To 
do this, | have at my command the artistic and finan- 
cial resources formerly used by two leading com- 
panies which made two good pictures a week. Asin 
my stage plays, I will now be able to put into World 
Pictures nice handling, unusual treatment, infinitepains. 

Around me are gathered such master players as 
Clara Kimball Young, Robert Warwick, Alice 
Brady, Ethel Clayton, Carlyle Blackwell, Gail Kane, 


! 


House Peters, Frances Nelson, Holbrook | 
Muriel Ostriche, Clara Whipple and Mollie I 

To assist me, are directors of the highest ca 
such as Maurice Tourneur, Albert Cappallini, f 
Crane, Emile Chautard, Barry O'Neil, E 
August, and S. E. V. Taylor. I do not kne 
any group where so much dramatic experien 
combined as in this one. Each man has greal 
cesses to his credit. Every World Picture is b 
to be a study in technique. i 


* * * 


So now I am surrounded by the one organi 
which permits me to carry out my most chet 
plans on a large scale and establish those stan 
which I feel must finally prevail throughou 
realm of silent drama. ; 

The World Pictures now being released at 
first of my new-day productions. ‘These plays| 
those standards which have led me to success. 
are clean plays and gripping, heart-touching 
real. In them and in their presentations youl 
my highest conception of real dramatic art. 

Thousands of theatres are showing my nev 
ductions. Go and see them. On your ver 


will either rise or fall. aC) 
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To IExihibitors 


r. Wm. A. Brady, in producing World Pictures, opens up a new Photo-Play 


e now brings to the screen all his high ideals, all his ability as a director and all his 
on to win the friendship of a larger audience. 


us means for the silent drama the same high standards he attained in spoken drama. 
gs to picture plays new interest, new respect. World Pictures, from this time on, 


‘cupy a plane of their own. 


mous names have heretofore been loaned to screen productions. 


But now for the 


ne a producer of first magnitude takes personal charge. 


* * #F * 


mn Mr. Brady consented to become Director- 
| of World Pictures his first aim was for 
ictures, because fewer pictures means better 
, He demanded the following conditions: 


‘oncentrated efforts. He rebelled at over- 
troduction and spreading out artistic and 
aancial resources. Mr. Brady insisted that 
e discontinue Equitable Pictures tempora- 
y and transfer entirely all their resources 
World Pictures—thus uniting two great 
ompanies. 


fore artistic talent. Mr. Brady exacted that, 
ithout losing any of their own artists and ex- 
atts, World Pictures should gain all the famous 
tors, all the wealth of plays, all the seasoned 
rectors, and all the photographic genius 
merly belonging to Equitable Pictures. 


"lenty of time. Mr. Brady maintained that 
was artistically impossible to produce master- 
lays under forced schedules. World and 
quitable formerly produced 104 picture 
lays yearly. Now the united forces 
ay halve the strain of production and double 
ie time for real creative work. 


Inlimited finances. Mr. Brady has been 
ven free rein. Every dollar necessary for 
ahampered productions is available. His 
ttistic resources are > unlimited, 


Mr. Brady now predicts the very summit in his- 
trionic art, and I, appreciating the changes which 
have taken place, stake my own dramatic place on 
that prediction. 

*x* * * 


This is but the initial announcement of our new 
policy. There will soon be a universal desire to see 
plays produced by Mr. Brady. The public will 
quickly awake to these new standards and the 
theatre world will applaud them. 

Several new Brady-made plays are now ready 
for release. These plays are certain to popularize 
the theatres which show them. 

May I urge those progressive exhibitors control- 
ling the better-class theatres who wish to please 
their patrons at once with the new Brady-made 
productions, to telegraph me immediately or fill out 
the coupon below and mail it in a special delivery 
envelope to me personally > 

Of course in every community we will have to 
adopt the rule—“ First come, first served.” That is 
why | suggest telegraphing, so that one of my rep- 
resentatives may be sent to you without delay. 


ffi 


Vice-President 
World Film Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


SOME COMING WORLD 


PICTURES PRODUCED 


Clara Kimball 
Young in “The Feast of Life” 


Robert Warwick in “Sudden Riches” 
Alice Brady in “Tangled Fates” 
Kitty Gordon in “Her Maternal Right” 
Carlyle Blackwell and 


Ethel Clayton in “The Woman of It’’ 


Gail Kane 
Kitty Gordon 


in “The Other Sister” 

in “The Crucial Test” 
Holbrook Blinn in “The Way of the World” 
Alice Brady in “La Bohéme” 

Robert Warwick in “Friday, the 13th” 
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Vice-President 
World Film 
Corporation 
130 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Please tell me your new 
plans and give me the details of 
the new Brady-produced pictures. 


Holbrook Blinn 


i WORLD FILM CORPORATION 
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Top Material 


Texas Climate 


and Top Material 


Here is an extract from a letter written by a loyal 
Texan. He makes and repairs automobile tops 
and has plenty of opportunity to observe. 

‘“This Texas climate is the finest in the World, but 


it is mighty hard on top materials. I have found 
Neverleek the one material that stands up here.’’ 


In its making, Neverleek is given the stamina to 
stand any climate. That is why its endurance is 
superior in every climate. 


Samples of Neverleek in different grains and fin- 
ishes, together with an interesting booklet, will be 
mailed to any address on request. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 969 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at Framingham, Mass., and Tilbury, Canada 


IMU 


Thee Is No “Just As Good” As 


“THE wonderful durability of G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth as well as its 
beauty is due to its metallic coating. The composition of and method of applying this 
coating is exclusive with us and used only on genuine PEARL. So—when a dealer offers you 
something ‘just as good as P ’—he is mistaken. It isn't so. There can be no ‘just as good.” 


We've thousands of dealers—there’s one in your vicinity. Let us give you the name of the 
hardware merchant who can supply you with genuine G, & B. PEARL. He is worth getting acquainted with. 


GILBERT @ BENNETT @ ’ 
Made in Two 


NN ETT A 

SENSO 

SGN h Weights—Regular 
N 


and Extra Heavy 
Theday you screen with G. & B. PEARL you 


end trouble and expense. No painting—no repairing— 
PEARL lasts and satisfies. It isthe handsomest screen 


For Permanently 
Screening Doors, 
Windows and Porches 


identify the genuine article, and for the sake of 
‘screen satisfaction they are worth looking for and in- 
sisting on. 

and the cleanest as well: as offering least obstruction to 


thee taion! There’s a hardware dealer in your vicinity who 


Look f A ae sells PEARL. Drop in and see him. Or—write our 
ook for two copper wires in the selvage and _jearest office for his name, samples of G. & B. PEARL 
the Round-Tag bearing our name on each roll. They | and descriptive literature. 


The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells ‘‘PEARL.’’ 
FREE Samples and Booklet © Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
Address our nearest office 


Dept.M, 277 Broadway, New York Dept.M,38S. Dearborn St.,Chicago 
Georgetown, Conn. Wiretown, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


and lipping the dry fringe of grass and co- . 


conut shells that lies along the shore. The 
trees rocked and doubled in the wind. 
There had been no rain for a long time and 
whirlwinds of dust blew down the long 
road. 

Maria had been ill with toothache, and 
Martin had driven her into town the night 
before. The house was silent, damp, odor- 
ous; even the kitchen was cold and idle. 
Tante and I had our midday meal almost 
in silence. She had made tea and boiled eggs 
on the kerosene stove; my bread seemed 
to taste of kerosene. ; 

“‘T hope he will be reasonable. He must 
wait,’ she said after a while. 

“He may marry and never come home,”’ 
I said. 

“Then what of you? Then what of 
you?” she said half to herself. 

Presently she carried away my grand- 
mother’s tray and I was alone. 

The wind whispered and whined about 
the roof, sometimes rising to a scream, 
sometimes sinking to a sound like the 
voices of people talking. The house creaked 
and rustled all about me. Loose shutters 
banged and doors closed, and loosened, and 
shook, and closed again. 

I began to feel very uneasy. I went up to 
grandmother’s door and listened. Not a 
sound; not a voice. Yet she and Tante 
were there. 

Then I went slowly down to the cellar. 
The kitchen door banged loudly behind me 
and somewhere a pan fell with a crash. I 
began to tremble all over. A little lamb 
Martin had killed, still in its soiled little 
bloody coat, was hanging in the gloom. 

I had meant to take upstairs an armful 
of wood and try to start the kitchen fire. 


But I was afraid to stoop over and pick up ° 


the wood. Afraid of something—behind 
me. I sat down at the kitchen table and 
curled my feet under me, and began toread. 

The house was deathly still. I began to 
think I heard my grandmother’s dress rus- 
tling softly down the stairs. I turned about 
quickly, more than once, to see if she had 
opened the hall door and was standing be- 
hind me, watching me, and smiling 

At about half past three the rain spat- 
tered suddenly against the windows in a 
mad, wild rush of wind. And, looking out 
at the storm, I saw the surrey coming down 
the hill. Two persons were on the front 
seat, their heads bent before the wind. 
Martin and Maria, I thought. What else 
could I think? 

But it was Philip, drenched and blown 
and tired; and with him was Janet—the 
littlest woman I ever saw, smaller than I, 
with cheeks rather pale, perhaps from the 
trying trip, and bright, eager eyes. 

A great wet veil was wrapped about her 
face, but she tore it loose and put her wet, 
cold cheek against mine. 

“You're Cecily!’”’ she said. “Oh, Philip, 
what a darling! Cecily, I’m so glad you’re 
here. We’re freezing and we’re starving! 
Where is a fire?” 

I was too surprised to speak. We all 
went in. Philip told me that Maria was 
with her sister; Martin was drinking again. 
He said the house seemed cold. Janet said 
that she and I would start the fire while he 
went up to his mother. 

But we had barely gathered the wood 
when Tante came down, pale and nervous, 
and sent us up to grandmother’s room. 

It was terrible there. Her fire was out; 
perhaps Tante had been just rebuilding it. 
Janet was chilled and wet, and Philip ill at 
ease.: My grandmother was very gracious, 
but he and I knew what anger and confu- 
sion were in her heart. When he tried to 
take Janet away she overrode him. 

“Come, young people!”’ she said. “Why 
this haste? Take me into your confidence. 
You decided to be married suddenly, my 
son?’ 

““My father had to go West ——” Janet 
began. 

“T spoke to my son, Mrs. Venable!” said 
my grandmother. ‘Your wife is quick 
with reasons, Philip; but it seems to me 
more becoming that they come from you. 
You had my letter?” 

“T know you are ill, mother,” Philip 
said gently; ‘“‘but I must ask you to be a 
little more hospitable to my wife.” 

Janet had not felt my grandmother’s tone 
or words; I think she was too much sur- 
prised. But she felt this. Her lip trembled 
and her eyes brimmed. My grandmother 
watched her, though she spoke to Philip. 


“What have I said?” ste ea 


cently. “You are too sensitive. 

This is my house, after all, my & 
: your wifi 
say—your wife, of course, if» va 


progressing. a 
I found Tante standing outsid 
staring 


kitchen door, near the mill, s 


at the sea in the fast deep nigh 
was five o’clock, the rain had stoppe 
the wind dropped to a restless murn 

“Supper!” she said with a start w 
spoke to her, “TI never even thought 
Poor child, it is a strange welcome | 
Come, Cecily, we will do what we ca 

We were still struggling with pape 
matches when Philip and Janet came) 
She was shivering now, and Philip sta 
languishing fire in the dining room fc 
It was long after six before we ha 
meal. Tante got it by a series of 
beginnings which would die away ass 
into deep moments of abstraction. — 

We had tea and toast and eggs ser 
the dining room; but Janet was toc 
and excited to eat. She kept an old ¢ 
Philip’s about her shoulders. Tante 
some of Maria’s fruit cake and some ¢ 


it was a queer meal. 


SS) 


After supper, of course, we went bi 


was trying to make her welcome a mis 
one, and Janet knew it. She was tr 
and puzzled, I couldsee. 
“Perhaps I could help Philip, 
Tante,” she said after a while. _ 
“No,” my grandmother answered 
but she said it with a quiet certaint, 
kept Janet still. ee 
Presently my grandmother added 
words more. 
“You are a stranger here — 
gan, and paused. am 
“Indeed, I feel it!” Janet ete 
gayly, but tears suddenly brimn 
eyes. idle 
i so perhaps you will unde 
my asking you to address my housel 
as Cecilie,? my grandmother said 
antly; “she and I understand each 
and she knows her place.” 
Janet was silent; we waited. A 
o’clock I went to bed, leaving them 


It was a hot night and I could no 
There was a warm, wet wind blowin: 
stars, and a bold, bright m On 
not even imagine sleep that 
window was open, and I coul 
windmill, and the eucalyptus, ane ti 
slish and fall of waves on our beach. 
a while doors opened somewhere 
Philip and Janet came quietly 
room across the hall. I heard 
the bars in grandmother’s gr 

The bright, nervous night! ; 
easy and for at least an hour 1 ag 
in pillows, staring at the moonligh 
turning my eyes continually tow 
door. After a while I must have 
asleep. ies 

When I awakened, the moon, v 
now, was opposite my window; it ¥ 
hideous hour that seems to belong to? 
the day that is gone nor the el 
I was uncovered, cold and still. 


bee 


ly awake I joined my own gasp of 
to the scream that was ringing 
_the house. 

he was shaking my whole body; I 
om bed and ran into the hall. It 
in darkness, and in the darkness 
ng was moaning and struggling. a 
it was the end for us all. I don’t 
thether it was pistols I feared, or 
yr poisons, or something unnamed, 
jan all. But I screamed in mortal 


» opened a door and stood, deathly 
thin it, holding high a lamp. And 
saw that the crying shadow was 
nd that Philip was trying to com- 


ssed my hands over my heart and 
nyself still; and Janet was quiet too, 
she clung to Philip and panted like 
ened bird. I went with them into 
ym and she got back into bed; and 
at beside her. 

iid that she had been restless; that 
dnot sleep. She had lain thinking 
aas and Mary, and Louisette—for 
ndmother had been telling her 
1em—until she became frightened. 
yad wakened Philip and had asked 
ss of hot milk. Philip went down at 
the kitchen. 

_she was waiting, Janet said, be- 
to tremble and cry again, she had 
iotsteps and a rustling dress at the 
nd she had looked there—she had 
there, she said in a sort of wild 
1d it was my grandmother who 
1ere in her lace cap and fringed 
not looking in but down at some- 
her hand—and smiling! 

egan to shake again, and I cried 
. After a minute she went on. 

iad said “‘Madam Venable!” at 
re surprised than frightened. But 
grandmother did not speak she 
d with fright. She got out of bed 
<e again. And the figure was gone; 
hall, when she reached it, empty. 
r one idea was to get to Philip—the 
t brought him flying upstairs were 
before she knew it. 

my darling,” Philip said nervously. 
yther—walking!”’ 

was still panting. She fixed her 
him with a sort of doglike faith. 
Philip,’ I burst out, ‘‘you know— 
7 she can!” 

oked at each other. 

ve seen her,” I said, trembling. 
hilip, you did, too, one night.” 
said nothing. The sorrowful look 
° well fell upon his kind face, and 


must stay here to-night, Cecily,” 
id, glancing restlessly about the 
. “Let’s all stay together. How— 
ribly near the sea sounds!” 
ust then Tante came in with the 
hot milk, and we three drank it. 
‘olor came back, though she looked 
d; and Philip was so pleased to see 
ler that his own look brightened. 
e, to have them there with me, in- 
facing one more dark vigil alone, 
‘heart with utter content. 
lie,” said Philip in a low tone, “‘does 
ler ever leave her chair?” 
oked at him in agony. 
mustn’t ask me, Philip,” she said. 
ut you know her! I can’t say any- 
have too much tolose. To have—to 
uisette’s last wish denied—to have 
thing I have in the world taken 
turned against me—I can’t!” 
looked from her face to mine, and 
lin. 
» we'll talk about it to-morrow!” 
briskly. “Roll up in that com- 
ecily; and Phil, take the big chair. 
can sleep now. Let’s just talk.” 
vas breaking when I went out of 
m, sleepy at last. I left Janet 
hilip dressing. I went into my 
n and curled up in blankets, and in 
moment was deep in dreams. 


iE wakened, the house was utterly 
inking. of the troubled night I 
slowly; there was not a sound 
>. The sun was high; the hot night 
n place to a hot, silent day. 
€d quietly downstairs and into the: 
ante, pale and red-eyed, was at 
>, The clock struck eleven. 
re are they?” I said. 
p has driven into town for Martin 
la,” she answered with'a troubled 
€ was up early; he never sleeps. 
‘a asleep when I looked in at 
id she’s only just finished her 
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breakfast and gone out somewhere. The 
pretty thing!”” She gave me my porridge. 
“Oh, Cecily,” she said suddenly, “ pray that 
your grandmother will change toward her! 
She is very angry now. She will try to 
crush her as she has the others!” 

I tried to comfort her; but it was of no 
use. With a foreboding of evil I went out 
to find Janet. 

I wonder if any mere words can describe 
her as I found her—white-clad, eager, rosy 
with excitement over her explorations and 
discoveries. She called me from the shore; 
I don’t think I have ever called out in my 
life as gayly as Janet’s voice was ringing 
over Wastewater. She was beautiful against 
the background of sleepy blue sea, but 
more than her beauty was the fresh sunni- 
ness of her, her radiant interest and joy. 

“‘T was a baby last night,” she said cheer- 
fully as we wandered about the cemetery. 
“But I ask you, Cecily, did ever a woman 
have such a home-coming? I was nervous, 
excited and distressed over the first part- 
ing from my father; tired, hungry, cold 
and strange—to say nothing of the fruit 
cake! If I had only seen Philip this morn- 
ing, to tell him how well I slept and how 
ashamed Iam! But he’ll be back!”’ 

“‘I wish he hadn’t gone,” I said uncom- 
fortably. 

“What a little bundle of nervous fancies 
you are!” she said, laughing. ‘And no 
wonder! But I’ll fix that. I’m going to 
have my two brothers here, Davy and Sid. 
They’ll lead you a dance and you'll be so 
tired at night that nothing will keep you 
awake. We’llopenupthose bigrooms 2 

“Grandmother never will permit it!’’ I 
said excitedly. “‘And she’ll anger you and 
drive you away, Janet; and then it will be 
worse than ever.” 

“Your grandmother ” she began. 
Suddenly she checked herself. ‘But I’ll 
leave that until Philip comes,’ she said. 
“He ought to be coming now.” 

We looked up the long road and, with a 
great plunge of relief at my heart, I saw 
that the surrey really was returning. The 
three figures could be distinguished clearly. 

The color came into Janet’s face. 

“T told you so!”’ she said joyously. 

“But they won’t be here for another 
hour,” I reminded her. 

“Never mind; we’ll go meet them,” she 
said gayly. “Come on, Cecily! Show me 
the way.” 


Up the hill we went, the hot sunlight on 
our backs, the sea behind us. Into my 
heart there began to creep a trembling hope 
that somehow she would change Waste- 
water—this eager, sensible, joyous Janet. 
Perhaps the shadow on us all would drift 
harmlessly over that determined little head. 

“Where does that little path go to?” 
she said. 

“That’s the Brides’ Pool—but don’t go 
in there!”’ I said. 

Her quick feet were already on the dry 
little trail with the thistles about it. 

“Why not?” she said. 

Somehow all the horror had come back 
to the glaring sunlight and the lisp of the 
sea. Philip, coming down the hill, and 
Janet and I beside the Pool 

I followed her in between the oaks and 
bay trees, and we stood together in the 
warm gloom, looking down at the ugly, shin- 
ing surface of the water, where dust was 
floating. The eternal sucking and choking 
stirred the surface by the dam. 

“What a horrible place!”’ she said, very 
low, catching my wrist. ‘‘Why Brides’?”’ 
As I was silent, though indeed I was trying 
to speak, her eyes moved round to mine 
and widened. ‘“‘Oh, this was the place!”’ 
she said softly. “‘I see!” 

“Don’t stay here, Janet,” I begged her. 
“Tt’s awful here! I hate it so.” 

“T don’t blame you!” she said quickly. 
Her quick look went from side to side of the 
pool. “All this underbrush and the dead 
ferns, and whatever stops the water there 
should be cleaned out,” she said in a trou- 
bled tone. ‘This is so dismal!” 

I was in agony while she stayed there. 
But she paid no attention to what I said, 
if indeed I really expressed the miserable 
misgivings I felt so strongly in my confused 
mind. She caught up a long stick and, 
frowning faintly, with her distaste for the 
stagnant water showing in her face, began 
to stir the surface. She prodded under the 
shelving banks, frightening the dragon 
flies and driving skating water bugs here 
and there in panic. At the dam she 
wrestled in vain. No rush of pent rubbish 
freed the bubbling water. 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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You sweet girl graduate! 


Only one gift could win 
such a smile. 


Is some dear one—father, 
mother, uncle, big brother, 
sweetheart — planning this 
surprise for you? 


Five charming gradua- 
tion watches to choose from 
at your jeweler’s—two 
models for young women 
| and three for young men. 


Each model is distinc- 
tive — dependable — 


E 


Bring Home Better Pictures 


Catch the elusive play of sunshine and shadow down 
the road, the nodding grass in the field, the shimmering 
reflection in the pond, and give substance to the pleasant 
memories of every outing and vacation. i 


Convince yourself; try out one of the ( 


_VESTPOCKET SENECA 


The Cameras With The Focus Fixed For You 


So simple they require no adjustments: pull out the front, point it, press the lever, 
and you have your picture. The back comes off, so loading and unloading is as easy ae: 
as winding your watch. Made in two sizes—‘“‘The Little Indian” takes pictures ba 
regular vestpocket size 154’ x 214” and is so small it slips into your pocket or hand P| 
bag—‘‘The Seneca Junior,” only a trifle larger, takes pictures 214" x 314", 


1916 Seneca Catalogue Free On Request 


It illustrates the different size pictures each model will take. Shows the enlarging 
value of the vestpocket, tells the capabilities of each instrument, and describes 
fully each Seneca, from the Scout at $2.00 to the Superb Roll Film Senecas. It’s 
a book that will be a great value to every camera lover. Send a postal for your 
free copy to-day, or ask your dealer. Druggists, Stationers, Jewelers and Dealers— 
The $50.00 Seneca Department offers the ideal 
method of securing a Seneca Agency. Write to- 
day for information about our new Sales plan. 
SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY 
229 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Every day thousands of people are perplexed 
as to which car to buy—which one represents 
the most for the money invested. 


You ask your friends and their opinions are 
as varied as the names of American-made 
automobiles. 


You turn to catalogues for convincing evi- 
dence for a sane and safe basis for decision— 
but car manufacturers’ catalogues are usually 
a confused mass of technical data about as 
clear to the layman as the Greek alphabet. 


You talk with salesmen regarding different 
cars you have in mind to choose from, but 
you feel that what each car salesman says 
is prejudiced. 


You want the car that represents real value 
all the way through. You are trying to avoid 
the car with fine motor but poor upholstery; 
fine finish but poor transmission; beautiful 
design but cheap, unreliable accessories, etc. 


You probably know little or nothing about 
engine and chassis construction; little about 
paint and upholstery quality; little about any 
one of the points you are asked to judge and 
invest your money on. 


There must be some simpler method by 
which you can judge the value of a car in all 
its component parts. 


Your purchase of an automobile is about 
the largest investment you'll ever make for the 
convenience and pleasure of your family. 


How are you to satisfy yourself that the 
car you are about to buy represents full value 
for the money spent? 


A simple way to decide has been found. 


In the final analysis no car is stronger than 
its weakest point. 


The simplest and surest method of arriving 
at a car’s value is to analyze the accessories and 
units on that car. These are things which you 
can see and about which you constantly have 
definite knowledge as to quality and service. 


Ask for the names of the makers of the 
Magneto, Carburetor, Starting System, Speed- 
ometer, Warning Signal, Gasoline System, etc. 


Then you can accurately judge the mechani- 
cal excellence of the entire car. Then judge it 
as you do a man—by the company he keeps. 


Each of the component parts on your list 
should bear the name of a manufacturer who 
is building his prestige and his business on 


No Car Is Better 


the maintenance of the highest quality 
products. 


Each of these parts and accessories : 
bear a name which is constantly presen 
you in connection with quality and s 
through dignified, persistent advertising. 


Advertising persistency is the acid t 
the quality of any part or accessory, | 
inferior product can live long under the s 
light of public scrutiny. 


No fly-by-night accessory manufactui 
pending on the low price of his chea 
products to sell car makers dares ad 
persistently, for unless a product has pri 
the highest quality and service to sell 
nothing to advertise. 


It costs money to build real merit anc 
ity in any product and the automobile 
facturer necessarily has to pay a slightly 
initial price for standard accessories and 


Isn’t it safe to judge that any car ma 
turer who is willing to pay a little m 
real quality and service for you in the 
sories he offers on his car is determine 
every unit of his car, whether it be vis 
hidden, shall be of the highest quality? 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages — Everywhere 


Warner 
Auto-Meter 
$50 to $200 


AA 


Stewart Stewart Vacuum 
Motor Driven Gasoline System 
Warning Signal $6 : $10 
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't you fairly judge a car manufacturer 
aith he keeps with you—by his pride in 
| product as evidenced by the standard 


oe and accessories he pays a quality 
r 


automobile manufacturer would pay 
lity price for quality accessories and 
n the vital units of the car. 


it is pretty hard to believe that the 
if is really good when the car manufac- 
ermits himself to use accessories that 
ca and unknown—low in price 
lity. 


quality of a car’s accessories is your only 
de as to the quality of the car as a whole. 


ompetition grows keener in the auto- 
business retail car prices are forced 
nd down. 


1S NO excuse for your getting less and 
your money, for increased volume with 
er buying power and manufacturing 
enables the car producer to manufac- 
less per car. 


benefit by this competition. 


car manufacturer who tries to meet 
onditions by skimping on the quality 
Accessories should not be disappointed 
su refuse to buy his car. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Stewart 
Speedometer 
$25 up 
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Here is where those manufacturers of un- 
known, unadvertised, low quality, cheap price 
accessories come in. 


They try to convince the manufacturer that 
the public pays little attention to the acces- 
sories ona car. They tell him he can “get by” 
with their accessories as factory equipment 
and save the price of quality. 


Can a car so equipped ‘“‘get by’’? 
It is for you car buyers to say. 


Judging the relative values of automobiles 
by their inherent quality, as evidenced by the 
accessories they are equipped with is your one 
safe, simple way to be sure that you are get- 
ting full value for every dollar you invest in 
your automobile. 


No car is better than its accessories. 


Ninety-five per cent of all the automobile 
manufacturers in America use Stewart Prod- 
ucts: the Stewart Speedometer; Stewart Tire 
Pump; Stewart Warning Signal; Stewart Vac- 
uum System—as standard equipment. 


All these car manufacturers have found that 
the best for the car buyer is the best and the 
most inexpensive for them to use in the long run. 


They have found that accessories offered as 
being just as good are just the reverse. 


Stewart Stewart 
Hand Operated Starter for Fords 
Warning Signal $3.50 $40 
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ts Accessories 


They know from experience that substitu- 
tion will not answer the purpose—will not do 
the work. 


They know that standard products—like 
the Stewart—even though they do cost a little 
more are well worth the difference. 


They know that the persistent advertising 
of Stewart Products for years is a guarantee 
of their quality and of the good faith of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation in 
always maintaining Stewart quality. 


They know that there is but one quality 
that is worth consideration—the best—the 
Stewart. 


When you next look at an automobile 
that you are considering buying see that it is 
equipped with Stewart Products. 


It is the best evidence that the maker can 
give you that the entire car represents full 
value for every dollar you invest. 


You will be making no mistake in buying 
such a car. 


See that it has the Stewart Speedometer; 
Stewart Tire Pump; Stewart Vacuum System; 
Stewart Warning Signal. 


They are the world’s standard. 
And again— 
No car is better than its accessories. 


Branches and Service Stations 
in all principal cities 


Stewart 
Speedometer for 
Fords—$10 
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Efficiency, 
Mr. Manufacturer, can now be 
applied to Your own Dressing 


NE motion instead of ten—like showing an 
employee how to do his work with one-tenth 
the effort—that’s the increase in personal 


efficiency offered by Prd 
Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


It’s the Twentieth 
Century American 
undergarment, de- 
signed in the spirit of 
saving time, temper, 
annoyance and of 
giving added comfort 
and pleasure—under- 
wear that fits perfect- 
ly and cannot work 
out of place during 
the day. 


You can get these suits 
in nainsook, in knit goods, 
or in the famous Keep- 
Kool mesh, at the best 
haberdashers’ and depart- 
ment stores everywhere, 
but if you have the least 
difficulty send your size with 
remittance to the manufac- 
turers at Albany, N.Y., and 
we will gladly supply you 
direct; delivery prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A Short Cut 
To Ten Advantages 
(One for each button cut off) 
1 Perfect comfort 
2 Perfect fit 


3 Time saved 


4 Temper kept . 
5 No gapping 
eats Si 6 Quality fabrics 
7 No bunching — 
PRICES 8 No lost buttons 
Men’s—Knitted or Nainsook $1. $1.50, $2 9 No torn buttonholes. 
Boys’ — (Knitted only) 50 cents 10 Splendid workmanship 


A catalog illustrating the compleie line of summer and winter weights will be sent free on request 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers 


ALBANY NEW YORK 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

“Tf I were on the other side ——” she 
said meditatively. 

“Don’t cross! Please!’ I begged. 

But she made her way to the head of the 
Pool, stepped over, and faced me from the 
opposite ‘bank. 

“A dreadful place to die, Cecily!’’ she 
said gravely. “We'll cut the trees, and 
clear out the dam, and put flowers here. 
We'll make a swimming hole of it and all 
its old history will be forgotten.” 

It came to me suddenly, as she stood 
there gazing thoughtfully down at the 
Pool, that yesterday and to-day were not a 
dream; that Philip wasreally gone, and that 
nobody was near us except my grandmother 
and Tante. What was Janet doing at the 
Pool—Janet—the one thing that mattered 
in Philip’s life? 

The air about the Pool seemed to stifle 
me; the hills and the fresh open spaces 
seemed miles away. I thought that if 
Janet and I could only get away—before it 
happened 

There was a little snapping of breaking 
twigs where she stood. She turned and 
flung out a hand to steady herself, and 
again the treacherous bank gave way. A 
stream of loosened earth and twigs splashed 
down to the water, and she looked toward 
aang then gave me a swift, bewildered 

ook. 

And then a root, or perhaps a dry, dead 
vine, caught her foot 

The black water of the Pool seemed to 
rise up to meet her as she fell, with a hide- 
ous stumbling plunge Oh, Janet! 
Janet! 


I remember screaming a prayer for help 
as I ran: 

““God—save her! God—save her!” 

But I know I did not think of help or of 
God. I was going mad, I think. 

Suddenly the surrey was there, and 
Philip. I ran into his arms and tried to 
seream something—only my voice did not 
come and I could but claw at him with my 
hands. But he seemed to know. 

“Not Janet! Not in the water!’’ he 
shouted. 

I tried to answer, but could make no 
sound. Maria screamed, I know. We all 
ran in together to the Pool. 

The surface of the water was unbroken 
again. A little stream of dirt still trickled 
down from the spot where Janet had been 
standing only a moment or two before. In 
a quiet eddy her white hat was slowly 
twisting and floating. Already water bugs 
were darting to and fro in the shade, and 
where a bright, merciless shaft of sunlight 
struck through the trees midges were spin- 
ning in their steady column. 


“Cecily! Cecily! Cecily!” 

We looked at each other, my brain rock- 
ing, Philip ghastly pale, for it was Janet’s 
voice. 


Such a moment fortunately is short. 
There was no time to think and to go mad. 
We ran out from the trees and toward the 
ag ‘It came from the marshes below the 
Pool. - 5 ’ 

» And—there we found Janet, breathless, 
laughing, loosening the masses of_her dark 
hair... She ‘was sitting on an old weather- 
beaten log, washed ‘silver-gray from the 
seas and-brought here on some high tide a 
hundred years. ago.. 


She'ran to Philip, wet as she was, and ~ 


flung her arms: about him? 

. “Did I frighten you, Cecily?” she asked. 
“You look like a little-ghost. I went under 
the dam, Phil. There’s. quite a passageway 


there; it ‘can all be cleared out easily. ‘I © 
thought for a moment I’d have to give it: 


up -but there’s oceans of room. How curi- 
-ously you stare! You know I am a prize 
-winner as~a swimmer, Phil; I, have done 
things a thousand times harder than that.” 


4 We sat. there on the sunny -log—three - 


cheerful young persons discussing the 
change that should turn Wastewater into a 
home.’ There have been, happier hours in 
my life since, but’ never'an‘hour quite so 


wonderful as that one, when the old sh; 
seemed to rise into the peaceful sumn 
and drift away forever. 
Suddenly I was not afraid any mo 
Cecily Venable, not afraid of anythi 
“Your mother, Philip, must be 
aged, my dear,” said Janet as we ¢ 
“T’ve got something to tell you and \ 
about her. This morning, as I came. 
my room, I met Tante in the hall, §] 
carrying something—a lace searf and 
I didn’t say anything, but I went in 
he ne ; 
_ “We had a long talk, Phil. She 
it. She has bullied poor Tante a 
dressing up and midnight masquerade 
to satisfy her love of mischief ——” 
“Janet!” we said together; and | 
denly felt angry—just angry—wit 
grandmother. 
_ “Indeed it’s true! We must have 
it out very soon anyway. Why, w 
more obvious? Tante feels herself - 
power 
“But why?” I asked. 
She looked at me. 
“Think why, Cecily,” said she, 
“Myself?” I asked slowly after ; 
silence. And then more slowly I adde 
am Louisette’s baby; and Louisett 
her daughter?” 
Philip was breathing hard. 
“Think just a little more, dear 
girl,’ said Janet, her eyes on mine. 
“‘And Thomas—was my father,” 
very low; I felt as if I had always k 
Janet flung her arms about me and 
me, with tears raining down her face 
“Now you know it all, dearest! Ay 
so very terrible?” she said. “That is 
has frightened your grandmother- 
mother’s mother—for so many years 
were not to be told; you were not tol 
out and sent away—and now you 
and we can start fresh. Why, Cecily 
went on, her arm about me as I stare: 
her to Philip and back to her again 
confusion, “‘you are the child of loy 
goodness, whatever they say! An 
shall have your share of the Venab 
lions, for that was Thomas’ legacy. 
you have more—another talisman — 
‘““What?” I asked as she paused, s1 
“Something that has to do with 
eyes and yellow hair,” she said, kiss 
again. “‘ You will find its name fast e1 
So, come now, and give your m 
mother a kiss, and tell her what you 
And we’ll change and go and se 
mother, Phil,” said Janet. “She wi 
terrible state when I left her this m 
I told her we were going to have a co 
a piano, and a car, and house parties 
I think I have never been in s 
stasy of mirth. I laughed 
stop talking to laugh too; 
laughed—Philip, whose lau 
unknown to me. ae 
“Indeed, but I think that: 
to threaten a trained nurse ni 
have her behaving perfectly 
“‘T went so far as to hint tha 
old persons sometimes four 
with guardians in this day and 
And I told. her that when s 
I’d go in-and talk to her—but not 
‘She'll never send for you!” said: 
_“She has, my dear. Before the ho 
out she sent for me. But I‘wanted | 
for you; and I want to ask you, Phi 
kind. to her.” |e) ae 
“IT!” Philip ejaculated simply. — 
“Well, she’ll “probably hate 
changes at first,” Janet pursued. 
all spoiled her. I. certainly frighten 
I didn’t-mean to. . .-- And now, 
that Cecily laughing again!” _ 
“Tet her laugh,” said Philip. 
some arrears to make up.” He st¢ 
“The Hall looks pretty to-day, doe 
Cecily?” he said. isnenes = > 
The afternoon light lay kindly on 
water Hall, and on the garden an t 
water. It glinted through the euc 


pause 


trees_in. the windbreak and touch 
white stones tenderly in the grass) 
where the Venables lie sleeping. 

We three locked arms and went ¢ 
the sunshine together. 
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There is Fervent Flight in this Uncommon Carrier—the 3400 r. p.m. Chalmers. 


: of the primitive is in the rush of her engine. 
sands of motorists to whom this car has brought the thrill of glad 
Joice that Chalmers engineers hit upon 3400 r. p. m. 
hat’s the key to a three-fold motor revelation. 
rmance, price, and operating economy are here blent in a brilliant 
ever before believed possible. 

robles, uninterrupted stream of might—the boon of instantaneous 
~ irresistible attack on grade and hill—are no longer for the few. 

new 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers at $1000 has popularized super- 
nce and democratized the delights of travel. 

revolutions per minute, the highest crank-shaft speed ever attained, 
Ss we know, in an American stock car, means that every drop of 
that Sweeps through her carburetor is torn apart and translated into 
"st available degree of dynamic energy. 

swift succession of cylinder explosions reduces to the minimum the 
eat through radiation—and heat is might. 
Yet the 3400 r. p. m. is no creature of useless might. 

get speed where you need it most at — 10, 15, 20, 30 and 35 miles 

at Is to say, you get acceleration — a wonderful wealth of pick-up 

onds as instantly as the flight of lead to the trigger. 


- 


You get 60 miles an hour when you want it, and always that swift, 
smooth transition from speed to speed that motorists prize above and beyond 
any other phase of performance. 

A gallon of gas takes on new, strange meaning when fed to this uncanny, 
uncommon carrier. Every gallon that takes the fiery course graduates into 
18 miles of obedient and fervent flight. 

And the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers doesn’t gulp down gas as some high- 
speed engines do. She’ll save you $150 to $200 per year in fuel bills, while 
by virtue of her unfretted ease of going she adds many, many miles to the life 
of your tires. 

You ought to know more about the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers. 
is plush; her velocity is velours. 


Her pick-up 


Touring Car, . . . . $1090 Detroit; $1515 in Canada 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit; $1940 in Canada 
Roadster: 0 oz, sl. $1070 Detroit; $1495 in Canada 
Colors: Touring Car and Roadster, Oriford maroon with 
hood to match, or Meteor blue, with black hood; Cabriolet, 


Oriford maroon or Valentine green with hoods to match, or 
Meteor blue with black hood. 


Chalmers Motor Company Detroit, Michigan 
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This Label on Every Garment 


HAT a wonderful measure of Summer comfort in 
underwear so open in texture that you can see 


right through it! 


It’s pretty near to nature’s way to 


stay cool. And then— it’s light, flexible and durable, 
too, with satisfaction guaranteed to the limit. 


Of course the making and ma- 
terials of Chalmers ‘“Porosknit”’ 
are superior. The Closed Crotch 
of the Union Suits is elastic, there- 
fore there can be ‘no short-waisted 
feeling—no cutting in the crotch. 
The Closed Crotch is comfort- 
able, fits, stays put, cannot gape 
open nor bulge. The loose gar- 
ment gives freely with every turn 
or bend. 


Chalmers ‘* Porosknit,’’ instead 
of clinging, sweaty and irksome, 
to the skin, gives real Summer 
comfort. Demand the genuine. 


Write for Handsome Book 
of All Styles 


For Men 


50c 
$1.00 


Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers 
per garment 


UNION SUITS 
Any Style 


For Boys 


25c 
50c 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
for Fall and Winter 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Gooy Breathe™ 
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YOUR NEXT WINTER SUI: 


(Continued from Page 20) ay 


and that item has drawn heavily on home 
supplies. Between seventy-five and one 
hundred million pounds of wool and high- 
class wool waste has gone into blankets. 

We have made fifty million yards of uni- 
form cloth, weighing from twenty-six to 
thirty-two ounces a yard—another hundred 
million pounds of wool and wool waste. 
Then there have been sweaters, woolen 
underwear, woolen stockings and flannel 
shirts by the shipload. One of the impor- 
tant items of export has been roofing paper, 
used by millions of yards for lining trenches 
and covering huts and dugouts, thus taking 
our wool waste in its final form. 

There are no official figures yet on the 
weight of woolen goods sent abroad last year; 
but in dollars we did the biggest export 
trade we have ever known in that line— 
more than forty-two millions. This does 
not tell the whole story either; for, though 
army orders for cloth have now ceased com- 
ing here, much of the stuff made up last 
year is said to be still in the United States 
awaiting ships. Last spring a New York 
commission man took an order for uni- 
form cloth from a neutral country. Deliv- 
eries were hurried along, so the cloth was 
ready by fall. But just the other day the 
first shipment was loaded for Europe—the 
cloth has been waiting on the docks ever 
since last fall. 

To meet these orders for woolen goods 
we imported last year more than four hun- 
dred million pounds of raw wool. That is 
almost as much as we use ourselves in a 
normal year, domestic and imported to- 
gether. At the same time our imports of 
woolen goods fell to one-third those of 1914, 
and we also kept at home most of the woolen 
rags and waste that we ordinarily send over 
to the big rag markets of England and 
Germany. 

Raw wool has been climbing steadily 
since the war started. Its price curves, un- 
like those of most staple commodities, show 
no downward fluctuation between the time 
hostilities began and the orders for military 
uniforms and blankets developed. Our do- 
mestic wools have increased fully thirty per 
cent in price, and Australian wools as much 
as fifty per cent. There has been great 
activity picking up all the wool to be had, 
all round the Seven Seas. 


How the Price of Wool Has Climbed 


In Western States buyers have purchased 
the sheep’s winter overcoat two months or 
more before it was to be taken off, paying 
prices exceeding anything known in the 
past. And as fast as ships could be secured, 
or foreign embargoes raised, wool held in 
other countries has been brought in. San 
Francisco’s January imports suddenly shot 
up to fifty per cent more than for any 
single month in history. Investigation 
showed that the increase was due to wool, 
twenty million pounds of it coming in from 
Australia bound to Eastern mills. 

A story is told of a wool buyer who paid 
twenty-two cents a pound for some wool. 
It was bought by another dealer, and an- 
other, until it had risen to thirty-six cents. 
The sixth man who bought it was the first 
to take samples out for determining the 
grade. The wool was below the standard 
at which it had changed hands and not 
worth what he paid for it. 

In ordinary times he would have lost 
money; but notin the wool market of 1916! 
He simply put that lot away, confident that 
in a few weeks the price of the lower grade 
would rise to the figure he had paid. And 
it did. 

Raw wool off the sheep’s back is an 
extremely variable commodity. When the 
grease and dirt have been scoured out the 
shrinkage in weight will be anywhere from 
twenty to seventy-five per cent. Good 
English fleeces yield eighty per cent of their 
weight in scoured wool, while fleeces from 
some of our Western range sheep net only 
one-quarter of their gross weight. 

In scoured wools the percentage of price 
increase is higher. Some of the finest 
grades are approaching a dollar a pound. 
When the scoured wool is combed into 
“tops” for the spinner the advance is in 
still greater ratio; and so with the yarns 
and the finished cloth. 

The woolen rag market is a story in it- 
self. At the beginning of 1915 the grade 
of rags known as tailors’ clips was worth 
from nine to twelve cents a pound. To-day 
it is from twenty to twenty-five cents and 


will probably go higher; 
nervously whisper “fifty 
sible future price. 

The words ‘‘rag trade” 
picture of the rag peddle: 
yard steed through back all 
paniment of a tin horn or 
But the rag peddler is rea 
this business. 

A very large proportion 
rags used for shoddy, mun; 
and other filling is new- 
at least. Every clothing 
dressmaker is constantl 
the trade. 

Russia placed an ord: 


Oon. ! 
five per cent of all the new cloth cut 1 
clothing goes back as rags, to be w 
over in this way. >. 
Then there is a great deal of nev 
waste to be torn up—short fiber fro 
combing and carding machines; shor 
of tops and yarns; defective materia 
the like. This is all gathered in by tl 
trade, to be sorted and sold back t 
woolen mills. j 
What the rag peddler collects mu 
passed through an extensive trade o1 
zation before it can be utilized. 


The Gatherings of the Ragm 


These are prosperous times for thi 
man. Before the war, with mixed 
worth only seventy-five cents to a 
and a half a hundred pounds, he was 
to earn wages. To-day, with prices: 
three dollars, he can earn six, eight | 
dollars a day. pee 

The ragman of the back alleys 
everything into his wagon, as a 1 
cotton and woolen rags, 
iron and brass and lead, and 
paper and old bones. H 
a mixed-rag dealer, who 
from the wool. Cotton r; 
this dealer to the paper n 
up, too, about a cent a pound 
industry always comes b: 
times and needs them, and 
explosives have also found tk 
can be worked up into gun 
to the very simple sorting 
and the way this material 
paper pulp, the mixed-ra; 
grading in cotton. 

But woolen rags are 
woolen rag houses, which 
many grades. All the dre 
separated as “soft rags” an 
merinos, flannels, knit goods ¢ 
and again by colors and, coarse! 
coatings and suitings go 
cloth” class. Wool carpets m 
division. New woolen clippings are ' 
in the same way. Often the rag 
is able to sell a woolen mill 


papers. 

About ninety per cent of, 
for woolen cloth must be 
is said. Many are mixed go 
cotton; and everything ma: 
ment has cotton or linen 
fibers are torn up with the ¥ 
be removed before weavini 
spoil the cloth when it, 1s 
animal and vegetable fib 
different ways. So 


“es 


‘or this girl in your 
's wii 


our Attractive Straw Hat 


in be made as fresh and dainty as 
»w—by using 


Colorite 


Colors old and new straw hats 


e fountain of youth for straw hats. It is a 
juid—sold in bottles with a brush for apply- 
g. Waterproof and durable. There are 
irteen colors—Jet Black, Dull Black, Cardinal 
id, Yellow, Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, Sage 
een, Cerise, Burnt Straw, Brown, Violet, 
vender and Natural. Anybody can apply it— 
dries in 30 minutes. Also used for coloring 
tin, Silk and Canvas Slippers and Basketry. 
ld by drug and department stores in United 
ates and Canada. If your dealer cannot 
ply you 
Let Us Send You 

ull size bottle of Colorite and Ekin Wallick’s new in- 


active boo! e Attractive Home.”’ This book is 

one dollar, and the Colorite sells for 25 cents. 
» will send you both— $1.25 worth for forty (40) 
its in stamps. Mr, Wallick is a national authority 
home decoration. He tells all about rugs, wall 
vering, lighting, pictures, etc. Every woman ought 
own this rok, Write today giving the name of 
arest drug or department store— and be sure to men- 
a shade of Colorite desired. Colorite sent alone 
25 cents. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 


!so makers of Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
72 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
nadian Distributors: A. Ramsey & Son Co., Montreal. 


On Vitalic Tires 


hat ordinary bicycle tire Y 
sld come anywhere near 
at record? None! It took 
'TALICS to do it. 


‘t of over 60 tires used during a 
‘lod of 25 years by Dr. F. S. Cate 
Florence, Cal., the Vitalic was the 
!y one to reach anywhere near this 
leage. Among the 60 tires used were 
2 very best of other makes, a number of 
+m much higher priced than the Vitalic. 
t Vitalics Tan more than three times the 
erage mileage (based on an accurately 
ot mileage record sworn to beforea notary) 
‘the seven next best makes of tires used. 
is this unmatched mileage which Vitalics 
* giving wherever used that proves be- 
nd question their unequalled standard of 
struction: highest quality of rubber in- 
ad of the cheaper grade put in ordinary 
8S} two plies of heavy motorcycle fabric, 
stoned with pure rubber, instead of com- 
yn bicycle fabric; an extra heavy inner 
de of pure white rubber. 


i one pair of Vitalics on your wheel and 


* “a Soon be convinced that they out- 


; bicycle tires more than two to 
-—at less total cost—and 
b much less tire trouble. 
‘tle for folder ‘‘ From Bos- 
pig ane on One 
tres" told by the ma 
9 rode the bicycle, ‘ 


mtinental Rubber Works 
4 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 
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through a sulphuric-acid process, which 
destroys all vegetable fiber and at the same 
time thoroughly sterilizes the wool. 

War is using up the world’s stock of 
woolen rags even faster than its new wool, 
if rag prices are any guide; for woolen rags 
have risen in a higher percentage than wool 
itself. Some of the prophets believe that 
it will take a long time after peace returns 
to restore the world’s balance of rags. 

So, if your new winter suit contains any 
remanufactured wool the price of rags has 
entered into its cost. The dyestuff short- 
age has put something into the cost. The 
freight embargo and the increase in mill 
wages, and various other changes brought 
by war and prosperity, have affected it. 
As your suit has come along through the 
various trades, each has been compelled to 
add something here or there; and these in- 
creases have rolled up like a snowball, until 
finally the suit has reached the retail 
clothier with all its accumulated price ad- 
vances and adjustments and trade per- 
plexities. And now he has to study the 
problem of handing the whole thing over 
to you and keeping your patronage. 

This new winter suit of yours will be 
different from any you have worn for some 
years, from the trade standpoint. Ordi- 
narily your clothes are made under the 
conditions of a buyer’s market. The wool 
dealer seeks the spinner and offers raw 
material in competition with other dealers; 
the spinner caters to the mill; the mill to 
the clothing manufacturer; the manufac- 
turer cultivates the retail clothier—and so 
on. Production overbalances demand in 
ordinary times and the buyer waits for the 
salesman to come round, soliciting his 
patronage as a great favor. 


Al Good Year for Sellers 


But this year it is distinctly a seller’s 
market all along the line. The wool dealer 
is in so little hurry to sell, in the face of 
rising prices, that he lets the spinner seek 
him out. The spinner has so many orders 
that, even if the mills hunt him up and try 
to purchase yarns, he is ’way behind on his 
deliveries. The mill men are cutting down 
their regular customers’ orders for cloth, and 
the cutting-up trade, which turns this cloth 
into clothes for man, woman and child, is 
permitting the retail merchant to come and 
place his order for goods, provided he has been 
a good buyer in the past, instead of sending 
the salesman round to ask for his favors. 

The seller’s market is a great place to 
even up old scores. One of the big cloth- 
ing manufacturers in the East has long 
been detested for his high-handed haggling 
methods of buying. The trade has a proverb 
about him: ‘Nobody ever made a dollar 
out of Blank.’”? This year Blank is on the 
other side of the deal and not very happy in 
the general scramble for goods. The sales- 
men remember every time he made them 
wait on him in the past, and the manufac- 
turer and commission man recall each de- 
mand for deferred dating whereby he got a 
slice of their profit. Most buyers are coming 
out fairly well, considering conditions; and 
even the little man is being taken care of 
by the seller when he is the sort of fellow 
people enjoy doing business with. But 
Blank is having just a devil of a time, and 
is appealing to the Government and public 
opinion to protect him. 

Goods really are scarce. Everybody had 
been skimping along on short stocks. The 
removal of our tariff on raw wool threw 
woolen manufacturers into black depths 
of depression. They looked ahead to free 
soup kitchens in the mill towns, and might 
have seen them but for the coming of war. 
When the war demand emerged, and our 
new prosperity on top of it, everybody 
wanted goods. 

The consumer stopped patching old gar- 
ments and figured on new; the retail mer- 
chant took heart and prepared to stock up. 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
all along the line. 

And the cupboard was bare. Following 
the tariff revision under President Taft, in 
1909, there was a great expansion in woolen 
mills, so extensive that for six years not 
more than seventy-five per cent of our 
facilities were employed, and much of the 
time not more than half. To-day every 
ecard, comb, spindle and loom is running, 
where wool and dyes can be obtained. The 
industry is one hundred per cent busy. Six 
hundred million pounds of raw wool used 
to be regarded as the largest amount we 
should ever use in a year. Now we are 
running on a basis of seven hundred and 
fifty million pounds. 
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Start Your lor 
Instantly Fro: 
__the Seat 


UT your Ford in the high- 
priced, start-from-the-seat 
class. Get real enjoyment 


out of your driving, free from the 
danger of back-fire, out of the dust or 
mud and rain. Be rid forever of the 
inconvenience, embarrassment and de- 
lays that go with the old-style method of 


For X nrFord hand cranking. 
SANDBO S22 STARTER 


Price complete with Foot Primer, only $14.00 


The new improved 1916 model is equip- 
ped with a positive automatic release which 
prevents any possible danger or damage in 
case of back-fire. 

The simplicity and yet wonderful effi- 
ciency of the Sandbo has amazed the 
scientific men of the motor world. 

First cost is extremely low (only $14.00) 
and yet that is practically the only cost, as 
there are no complicated parts to get out 
of order, no expense to operate, no batter- 
ies to burn out. Guaranteed. 

A lady or boy of 12 can operate. No 
expert or mechanic needed to attach. You 
can put it on in less than an hour. 


The only mechanical Ford Starter 
that turns the engine over a complete 
revolution, past two compressions, past 
two ignition points. 

Winter or summer, the Sandbo never 
fails to start any Ford engine that’s 
startable. The odd-shaped wheel (an ex- 
clusive patented feature) is what gives 
the increased leverage that enables you 
to spin the motor faster from the seat 
with the Sandbo than can be done by 
hand crank. That’s where the Sandbo 
differs from all other mechanical 
Starters. 


30 Days’ You risk nothing. Prove what we say by trying the Sandbo Two- 
. Compression Starter on your Ford 30 days. Then return it at our 
Trial expense if not satisfied. Write for descriptive folder and trial offer. 


The Sandbo Starter offers unusual money-making opportunities. Every Ford 
Agents OF owner is looking for a real Starter. A demonstration convinces. Men with Ford 
cars are averaging five sales a day. Territory being taken fast. Write quick 

Dealers for agency proposition, and learn how to get your own Starter FREE. 


AUTO STARTER CO., 850 Aladdin Building, Chicago, Ill. 


P. E. Wentworth, Seattle, Owner and Designer 


Is This Yourldeal Bungalow? 


A pure type of Bungalow of striking beauty, walled and 
roofed with Red Cedar Shingles—Nature’s Imperishable Cov- 
ering. When you build your bungalow home, build with — 


RITE-GRADE 


Red Cedar 


SHINGLES 


The Rite-Grade label on Cedar 
Shingles means full value in that bundle. 
It means that the Association has in- 
spected and O. K.'d them for NO SAP, 
for selection, for thickness, for size, for 
grain; in a word, it means an honest 
shingle as sold—true to specification. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Please give name of dealer and architect. 


We publish _a Big Four Building 
Library—A Bungalow Book, a Dis- 
tinctive American Homes Book, a 
Farm Building Book, and a Boy's 
Builder. 

We will gladly send you one, or all of 
these, free. 

Send 2c stamp for each book to de- 
fray mailing. 


Shingle Branch, 1016 White Building 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
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That Quality 
Which Shows 


in actual service on the road —and travels 
on long after the mileage guarantee is for- 
gotten—is what draws the tire-experienced 
to Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


And the thousands of new users ever com- 
ing in express the same old amazement at 
the actual power of the Vacuum Cup 
Tread to absolutely prevent skidding. 


Guaranteed, per warranty tag 
on each casing, for 


6,000 Miles 


Guaranteed not to skid on 
slippery pavements else 
returnable at purchase 
price after reasonable trial. 
Guaranteed Oilproof. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 


You will know Vacuum 
Cup Dealers by this 
Blue and Yellow Sign. 


I RE IO 
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EVENING POST 


Goods are scarce and that will be a factor 
in your winter suit. But there has been 
some speculating with it, too, and also 
some poker playing. 

When the market suddenly turned to 
the advantage of the sellers, the buyers 
held off at first. They did not believe the 
sellers’ talk about scarcity, for the seller 
is always using scarcity as an argument. 
“Prices will soon drop again,” they pre- 
dicted. But, instead, prices steadily ad- 
vanced. They began tosoar. Buyers were 
scared, yet still afraid to purchase, for fear 
they should load their counters with goods 
at boom figures and be caught in a falling 
market. 

Finally it became clear that these 
unheard-of prices were genuine values for 
at least the coming season, and then there 
followed a stampede to market. Everybody 
wanted goods at once. New York filled up 
with merchants and manufacturers seeking 
merchandise and materials, and facilities 
were so overtaxed that it became necessary to 
limit the quantities sold to each customer. 

The offices of woolen manufacturers and 
commission men have looked like a bank 
sustaining a run by depositors, or a lambs’ 
market during a Wall Street boom. The 
salesman no longer goes on the road with 
samples of weaves for the fall trade, but 
telephones his customer at his New York 
hotel and tells him that between eight and 
twelve o’clock to-morrow the fall line will 
be shown at the company’s offices, and he 
had better come early if he wants to see 
samples at all. The customer is on hand 
at eight and waits two hours in an excited 
crowd of buyers before he can find a sales- 
man to take his order. At noon the line is 
withdrawn because the mill’s capacity has 
been sold. More than that, it has been 
oversold; and a few days later the cus- 
tomer receives notice that only half of the 
quantity he ordered can be delivered. 


Old Customers’ Orders Cut 


A large clothing manufacturer showed 
me a letter from a mill from which he has 
purchased a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods every season for many years. 
When he placed an order for the same 
quantity of fall goods, such as are needed 
to make your winter suit, the mill notified 
him that, though it valued his trade, and 
wanted to do everything possible to serve 
him during this crisis, it must cut his order 
down twenty-five per cent. Had he not 
been an old customer, he would have got 
no goods at all. 

Nor could it deliver exactly what he 
wanted, for part of the order was for cer- 
tain staple shades of blue and brown, for 
which he had specified the use of German 
dyes to insure fast color. The mill manager 
said that those dyes were almost unobtain- 
able. Several days before, he had suc- 
ceeded in buying a small quantity in China 
for eight dollars a pound and they would 
cost ten by the time they reached the mill. 
The best he could do was to offer goods 
dyed with German colors, if they could be 
obtained, at an addition of ten cents a yard. 
If domestic dyes were used the mill would 
not guarantee colors in any way. 

In the pockets of your new suit you may 
find a few poker chips; for some of the 
buyers maintain that this wonderful sell- 
ers’ market is not based on wool shortage 
altogether, but that the sellers are playing 
a game of bluff with merchandise. 

A bull market in merchandise is just like 
a bull market in securities. First, a long 
period of depression and moderate prices 
leads buyers to feel that they can always 
get all the goods they need. They stock 
up cautiously, keep the cupboard almost 
bare, and the sellers are despondent. Then 
trade picks up a little—orders come more 
easily, prices stiffen, sellers put forth more 
energy, buyers lay in larger stocks. It is 
rumored that prices will advance, and they 
lay in more goods, to be on the safe side. 

Prices do advance, and they buy still 
more. Before long there is speculation— 
buyers scramble for goods; prices go up, 
up, up; buyers buy, buy, buy; and not 
much attention is paid to stocks already 
put away, or where the ultimate top of the 
market may be reached. In that sort of 
situation it is naturally to the advantage 
of the sellers to sweeten up the jackpot as 
much as possible, and in the present woolen 
excitement they have probably not over- 
looked any opportunities to increase the 
tension. 

The bull market in woolen rags offers a 
fair idea of what has been happening. An 
Eastern banker has many woolen-rag dealers 


May 6 


among his depositors. Early last 
they began coming in for loans, and] 
them money on perfectly good note 
the amounts began to run past all pri 
experience. One day he made a taby 
of the woolen-rag paper carried } 
bank and found a total that led him ¢, 
for the dealers. 
“What are you doing with al 
money?”’ he asked. | 
“Come with us and we'll show you. 
their reply. They took him to ware} 
filled with bales of rags, sorted, rea 
sale to the mills. “These have ady 
from forty to seventy per cent sin 
bought them.” | 
“Why don’t you sell then?” 
‘We are holding because the mark: 
go higher.”’ 
“Well, that may be so,” decide 
banker; ‘“‘but, with all this mone 
vested and rags bringing such a profi 
sell a few and finance yourselves.” _ 
Nobody knows where the top « 
woolen market maybe. The weight of. 
ion just now is with the bulls. Butpe 


the bears are sound in their consery 
too. The bulls are certainly prot 
themselves in the buying excitemen 
if a mill can get its books full of orde 
the next six months at present pri: 
will be well insured against a sudden’ 
of values due to changes in the sity 
abroad. | 

Neither the bears nor the bulls can; 
that extra five dollars off the retail | 
of your next winter suit, however; | 
has been financed, made and passed | 
in a boom market. 


If the War Continues 


The unusual conditions will mak¢ 
somewhat different suit. In making} 
selection you will miss some faney coloi; 
patterns. The greens, olives, brown; 
blues will be more restricted in range; 
unless you buy of a reputable cloth 
look for the label of a manufacturer wh! 
a reputation to maintain, there may b| 
prising changes in the color after you' 
it a while, for much of the cloth now | 
made is sold without any guaranty wha} 
as to dye. 

If it is a high-grade suit, ranging in’ 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars, you! 
not notice any very great difference i! 
patterns laid out for your inspection’ 
the colors for next fall will probably b/ 
in that grade of goods, the chief diffe! 
being in price. If it is a medium-pricel 
from fifteen to twenty dollars, the 1 
will be narrowed; and on popular.’ 
suits, retailing from ten to fifteen dc: 
it will be narrower still, because th’ 
mands for military cloth have made h 
inroads on popular-price materials: 
manufacturers have been compelle| 
abandon some of the staple goods mac: 
a fixed price: 

Your clothier faces as hard a proble 
anybody in the trade, because his stoc’ 
cost him more money this year; he will; 
to cut his profit as much as possible to| 
his customers, and some of the latte’ 
probably decide to get through the w! 
with last year’s suit or overcoat. Be 
investing more money to do less bus? 
he has the big job of explaining thin 
the public. 

All the advances and adjustments! 
have come in woolens, between the i 
y 


and the clothing store, are matters ’ 
with by men of technical knowledge, 
have followed developments and are i 
iar with the why and wherefore in cha 
But the public knows little of these | 
ters, and when a man walks into the clo 
store next fall with the price of a si 
discovers that five dollars more 1s 1 
for the suit he has in mind, there mu 
an explanation; and the retailer will? 
to make that. 

By the spring of 1917 changes W 
even more pronounced—say the wool n) 
if the war keeps up, wool scarcity ‘ 
tinues, and dependable dyestufis i 

1 
nN 
i 


obtained. Prices will advance fu 
and colors will no longer be trustwo 
even in the best grades of cloth and clot 

If the war should cease before th 
might not mean any lowerlng of 
prices, because many observers believe 
wool will rise to its highest value ? 
peace terms are signed, on the «Na 
that all Europe will immediately wat! 
clothes. But it is not safe to look 4 
farther ahead than next fall. + 

If you want information about youl 
spring suit, go ask the War God! 
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To 1,250,000 Ford Owners 


We furnish this 
grade motor oil t 
Ford Motor Company 
and its branches. 


WHITE STAR REFINING CO 


DETROIT ‘) MICHIGAN 
| 
a 


GTRONGER than any claim we 


might make is the above signed statement. 


When you consider the re- 
sponsibilities of the Ford 
Motor Company to over a 
million and a quarter own- 
ers — 


When you realize the thor- 
oughly reliable tests, covering 
a period of three years, that 
led to this decision to use 
White Star Extra Quality 
Motor Oil exclusively in Ford 
factories and service stations— 


Can we make any more log- 
ical bid to you or any other 
car owner to use this oil in 
your motor? 


You can depend on it as the 
Ford Motor Company depends 
on it. 


Ford agents and other deal- 
ers sell it in the popular six- 
gallon container and standard 
sizes. Ask them or write for 
booklet. 


WHITE STAR REFINING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 


“Solve the problem of lubrication and 
you have solved 75% of ail the diffical- 
ties you may have with motor cars.’’ 


FORD TIMES, May, 1915. 


List of Sales Agents Who Distribute 
White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Ozburn Auto. Supply Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Star Oil Co. of New York 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Carolina White Star Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
Bradt-White Star Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ford Supply Shop Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Cleveland White Star Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Elmer W. Brown & Company 
Denver, Colo. 
Auto Equipment Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Bradt-White Star Company 
Davenport, Iowa 
Davenport Auto & Supply Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
Clifton George Company 
East Orange, N. J. 
King Sales Company 
Fresno, Calif. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Becker Auto Company 
Houston, Texas 
Clifton George Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bradt-White Star Company 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Portage Tire Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
White Star Distributing Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha White Star Company 
Louisville, Ky. 
Roy E. Warner Company 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Ozburn Auto. Supply Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin-White Star Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reinhard Brothers Company 
New Orleans, La. 
Shuler Rubber & Supply Company 
New York, N. Y. 
Wayne Oil Company 
Newark, N. J. 
King Sales Company 
Oakland, Calif. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha White Star Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh White Star Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. H. McCullough & Son 
Portland, Ore. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Kaehler Motor Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Sioux City, Iowa 
m. Warnock Company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
White Star Distributing Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bradt-White Star Company 
San Antonio, Texas 
Clifton George Company 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Tampa, Fla. 
American Supply Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Roberts-Toledo Auto Company 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Repass Automobile Company 
St. John, N. B. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Quebec, Que. : 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co, 
Calgary, Alta. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Export Distributors for Asia 
Dodge & Seymour, Ltd., 
New York, N. Y. 
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LEMON JUICE, Instead of Vinegar 


Thats What 


She is using lemon juice in making salad dressing, on 
vegetables and for every dish for which she once used 
vinegar. 

For she is one of those enlightened housewives 
who have found out what this juice adds to the flavor 
and healthfulness of many foods. She regards this 
“new way’ as a real advance in culinary methods. 


When you try this—get California lemons—the brand that’s called “Sunkist.” 
For these lemons are selected for quality—they are clean, juicy, tart, and 
practically seedless. They come to you wrapped in sanitary tissue. 

They slice best. And they look best as a garnish for meats, game and fish; 
or to serve with tea. You can get Sunkist Lemons, as well as Sunkist Oranges, 
from any first class dealer. Save sanitary tissue wrappers for beautiful silver. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange (Co-operative—Non-profit) 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B-39, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 


California’s Selected 
Practically Seedless 


Sunkist Lemons 


She is Using 


Yet it isn’t new. Hundreds of thousands of women 
and practically all famous chefs employ it. You have 
noticed the zest—the peculiar charm—that distin- 
guishes some dishes. It is due, in many cases, to the 
substitution of California Lemon Juice for vinegar. 
But the purity and healthfulness of lemon juice form 
one of the most important arguments in its favor. 


Silk .. 50c 
Lisle. . 25c 


This is the men’s standard garter 
" —light, sanitary—non-binding— 
the ideal garter. At all 
haberdashers’. 


Li iy 


| 
wl co 


Men’s Side 
Garter 


This garter is made 

for those who do 
not like a garter around 
their legs. It is used 
with athletic under- 
wear, and if you are 
troubled with swollen 
veins in your legs it 
will help you. 


Price, 25c 


Ki 


OP 
Women’s Negligee Garter 


) This garter opens in the middle—you 
_ don’t have to stoop down to put it on 
, over the foot. A great convenience 
for all, especially for stout women. 
It can also be worn in the surf. 

| I 


} 


Prices: 
Silk 75c Lisle 35c i 


l HAAN | 


7. If the arch of your foot is sagging 
: and you have foot cramps and pains 
in the instep, ankle and calf, you need 
the helpful support and snug comfort of 


Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


For MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


‘Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


ENT Manufacturers B UY 


he king ~Patents that | ‘ 
Ys, Patent Lawyers, Sis mes engl mh books free. 


- 


FULLY Protect- | 
iter Bldg., Washington, D. C. | 


THE SATURDAY 


Wie MAN 
FROM NEVADA 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


the Montezuma Club, the headquarters of 
the mine owners, without stumbling over 
loaded rifles held in readiness for attack. 
He told him many stories of the strange 
geology of Nevada and of its hidden rivers. 
One river sank into the earth at one point 
and failed to reappear for forty miles. 

“The fish and ducks used to carry 
canteens along that river,’ he said with 
Miinchhausen waggishness. 

The chauffeur negotiated with some dif- 
ficulty a particularly bad piece of road. 

“They ought to have more railroads in 
this country,” suggested his passenger. 

“They have too many now,” replied the 
chauffeur. ‘‘They built one over here some 
years ago that was a hundred miles long. 
One of the stockholders came out from the 
East to look it over, and reported that it 
was built either a hundred miles too long or 
a hundred years too soon.”’ 

A detour round a great mound that rose 
in buttelike shape out of the desert brought 
them in sight of what looked like a mining 
camp. 

The automobile pulled up at a general 
store of adobe dimensions and appearance. 
It was the only pretentious building in sight. 
The residential section consisted of dugouts 
and lean-tos. Miniature pyramids of waste 
and rock lay strewn about. There was an 
atmosphere of loneliness and decay peculiar 


through the atrophied soul of the lawyer! 

The lone, bearded figure of a man was 
moving about in the rear of the store. The 
lawyer whipped out of the automobile and 
entered. He would find out the worst. 

“Do you know anything about the 
Chuckawalla mining claim?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. It lies over here a quarter of 
a mile.” 

“Who owns it?” 

“Well, sir,’ drawled the storekeeper, “it 
was owned by two Swedes a year or so ago. 
They failed to make it go. 

“They owed me three hundred dollars 
for grub and supplies. They asked me if I 
would take a deed to the property in pay- 
ment of their debt. It was the best I could 
do, and I took the property.”’ 

“Doyoustill ownit?’’ queried the lawyer. 

“Oh, no! I sold it six months ago.” 

“Who to?” 

“Well, one day a stranger came in here 
and asked me what I would take for the 
claim. I told him I would take just what 
I paid for it—three hundred dollars. He 
said: ‘It’s a go.’ He went over to Austin 
and had a deed made out for the property 
and paid me the money. I haven’t seen 
him since.” 

“Did he say why he wanted the prop- 
erty?” —a light that was new in his experi- 
ences now breaking in on the lawyer. 

“Since you mention it, he did. I was 
curious to know, myself. He didn’t seem 
anxious to look into the property at all. All 
he wanted, seemingly, was to know whether 
I was the owner. After he bought the prop- 
erty I said to him: ‘If it’s a fair question, 
what’re you going to do with the claim?’ 
I was anxious to know if things was goin’ 
to start up round here again.” 

“What did he say?”’ 

‘‘Well, sir, he said he was goin’ to give 
some sucker the third degree. I remember 
his words very well. They struck me as 
strange.” 

“Ts that the man?” asked the lawyer, 
| producing the photograph of the heir at 
| law, who had been paid two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

“That’s the very fellow!” replied the 
| merchant. 


Four days later the lawyer was back in 
Cleveland. The long journey had given 
him time for reflection. 

“We've been stung!” he said to his 
friends after a graphic recital of his trip 
and its revelations. ‘‘The best we can do 
is to take our medicine. If this gets out it 
| will mean the end of our fiscal careers.” 


to deserted mining camps that sent a chill - 
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SELLERS KITCHENEED “NEW IDEA” 


THE BETTER 


This is the Sellers Kitcheneed 
Identification Mark 


Sellers Roll Curtain in Base 


Sellers Porceliron Top 


Showing Sellers Patented Roll Curtain Lifter. 


A Woman Says About 


Sellers Kitcheneed 
Kitchen Cabinets 


“WAY own idea of what a kitchen 


cabinet should be, is just 
what Sellers Kitcheneed is; a 
step-saver to all who have them, 
sanitary in every respect, a piece 
of furniture every housewife is 
proud to own. It is used the 
oftenest and missed more than 
anything in the kitchen. No 
home is complete without one.” 


Could a better recommendation 
for Sellers Kitcheneeds be expressed 
than this? 


The Kitcheneed model you see in 
the illustration is our latest, most suc- 
cessful effort to give you “‘your own idea 
of what a kitchen cabinet should be.” 
It is the Sellers Kitcheneed ‘‘New Idea.” 


The Sellers Kitcheneed dealer in 


your community has it and will willingly 
show you the new roll front, the roll 
curtain lifter in the base, and all the new 
features that make the Kitcheneed ‘‘New 
Idea’? a most convenient labor- and step- 
saving helper in your kitchen. 


Let us send you the new booklet describing 
the Sellers Kitcheneed ‘‘New Idea” and all 
its features—features designed to lighten 
your work and shorten your day’s labor. 
Just ask for “Your Own Idea” Booklet. 


G. I. Sellers & Sons Co. 


232 Thirteenth Street ELWOOD, INDIANA 
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Equip Your 
Office With 


These Big Concerns 
Use Vul-Cots 


Philadelphia & 
Reading R.R. . 834 
Western Electric 


COSTE er US 
Packard Motor Car 

COss erst me. So oe 
Switt & Cou. fea ood 
Cincinnati Gen’l 

Hospitaleae. = 622 
Bausch & Lomb Op- 

ticalaCo. ae. ee oe LOO 


Advantages 


Cannot break or get jag- 
ged edges like wicker, or 
rust, dent and corrode 
like metal baskets. Will 
not scratch furniture. 
Made in different colors. 
Solid sides and bottom. 
Fire resisting—and guar- 
anteed five years. 


THE 


5-Year Guaranteed Waste Baskets 


VERY one is under a five-year service contract. 
The agreement is on the bottom of each in the 
form ofa five-year guarantee label. Should a Vul-Cot 
during that time ‘‘prove defective or fail’’ you get 
another free. Evidence of the value of this guarantee 


is the fact that Vul-Cots have 
become standard equipment 
in many of the largest and 
most efficiently conducted 
concerns in the country. 


Prices 90c Up 
From Your Dealer 


In spite of the 5-year guarantee, 
Vul-Cots cost scarcely more than 
the ordinary kind. They are many 
times cheaper in the end. (The 
$1.00 size is most popular. ) 


Nearly 700 dealers now have them 
in stock. See your dealer today. If 
he does not have them send your order 
to us, giving his name, or write us 
direct for printed matter showing 
Vul-Cots in color. No obligation. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


5th Floor, Equitable Building 
Wilmington, 


Delaware 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


An extraordinary case was carefully 
worked out by Professor Coutagne. 

There had been an assassination in a cer- 
tain house. The locked door had been 
forced open. Before the door a piece of 
paper was picked up. It was crumpled to- 
gether and bore traces of bloodstains. This 
evidence seemed to lack a definite expla- 
nation when connected with the homicide. 
The homicide was not one accomplished by 
bloodshed. Besides, this fragment of paper 
was outside the house, near the broken door 
and at a distance from the theater of the 
crime. It seemed, therefore, not to be re- 
lated to the victim. Excluding the victim 
as a source of these stains, there remained 
only the assassin. Professor Coutagne con- 
cluded that in his effort to force the door 
the assassin had injured his finger and had 
wiped away the blood resulting from this 
injury, on the piece of paper. He concluded 
that the injury was slight, because the evi- 
dences on the paper were such as would 
result from removing a trifling bit of blood 
from a slight injury. He concluded that it 
was on the finger, because in an effort to 
force the door one would be more apt to 
injure the tip of the finger than any other 
portion of the hand. 

This conclusion of the professor was duly 
noted by the police. 

Two months afterward the police brought 


| to Professor Coutagne a person whom they 


had reason to suspect of the crime. The 
first concern of the professor was to ex- 
amine the man’s hands. He found on the 
middle finger of his left hand a little scar on 
the edge of the nail, and also on the rim of the 
flesh at the base of the nail. The prisoner 
at once explained it by saying that he had 
received this injury six months before. But 
the Austrian authorities had very carefully 
ascertained the growth of finger nails. Pro- 
fessor Coutagne knew that the average 
finger nail grew at the rate of a millimeter a 
week. It was only a matter of calculation 
to show that within six months this injury 


| to the nail, marked at the point received by 


' quarter. 


| twelve branches; 


the scar on the flesh of the finger, would 
have grown out and disappeared. A care- 
ful calculation of the growth indicated that 
the injury had certainly been received about 
two months before the date of this exami- 
nation—that is to say, had been received 
about the date when the door was forced 
open. In this manner it was established 
that the suspect was the person who had 
accomplished the crime and injured his 
finger in endeavoring to force the door. 
The detective department of the city of 
Vienna is divided into what we would call 
twenty-two police precincts. Each of these 
has its own squad, under an inspector, 
somewhat like the method of Scotland 
Yard—except that, instead of a constable 


| advanced from the ranks, the inspector is 


a trained man from the universities. 


The Missing Toe-Print 


When there is any criminal affair within 
the territory of a precinct it is at- once 
investigated by the squad from its own 
But, in addition to these police 
divisions, the city has a centralized head- 
quarters. This centralized department is 
again split up into two divisions—the 
Agentenreferat, which has charge of the 


| discipline and control of the whole force. 
It also sends out special squads to investi- 


gate crimes above those of the slighter 
infractions of police regulations. Thus, it 
happens that a criminal inquiry in its early 
stages may be conducted by two squads— 
one from the precinct of the district in 
which the crime arises and a second from 
headquarters. 

But this is not all. There is a second 
branch of the centralized detective organ- 
ization of the city. This branch, called the 
Sicherheitsbureau, is in reality the expert 
advisory board to the whole detective 
organization of Vienna. It consists of 
each of these depart- 
ments is under the direction of an expert 
skilled in a special character of crime. 
These twelve divisions specialize on title 
and decoration frauds; international swin- 
dlers; commercial frauds; gamblers; re- 
ceivers of stolen goods; burglars; thieves; 
pickpockets; counterfeiters; mysterious 
disappearances; fortune tellers; and ad- 
ministrative affairs. 

Thus, the detective department of 
Vienna presents the curious example of 
maintaining three departments available 


for criminal investigation, namely: 4, 
precinct squad; the squad sent out 
the Agentenreferat division at head 
that goes to the assistance of the 
squad in the investigation of 
crimes; and in addition to th 
case is found to be especially dif 
Sicherheitsbureau will send its exp 
on that particular crime. If the 
to be of sufficient importance 
expert squad will take exclusive 
the investigation. : 
In a celebrated instance a 
entered a house barefooted 
move about with greater fr 
lence. The police found at t 
entry, in the garden, the bw 
on a wet board. This track g 
four toes. The track was 
and it was perfectly clear the 
toes were indicated. The 
set himself to look for a bur: 
toes. An old housebreaker kn 
been in the vicinity of the place 
up. He explained that he could: 
person guilty of the crime becai ie 
five toes, and he removed his shoe in or} 
to convince the inspector. The inspec: 
was satisfied and was about to set then 
at liberty when an expert from he 
quarters happened to come into the rox 
He looked at the man’s feet and at o 
said to the inspector that the guilty n 
was before him. a 


How to Read Sealed Letters 


The inspector was astonished he ‘a 
pointed out that the track showed o: 
four toes, and it was evident that one ; 
of the suspect was missing. The exy/ 
directed the inspector to wet the floor ¢ 
force the prisoner to walk on it in his h) 
feet. It was done. And to the Gatoni 
ment of the inspector the track showed o; 
four toes. The second toe had been so :: 
placed by the pressure of tight shoes thal 
lay on the third toe in such a position t. 
it was entirely off the floor when a baref) 
track was made. | 

An important thing to internatici 
police has been carefully worked out} 
Austrian detective centers. It is extren 
useful to know as much as possible ab! 
foreign diplomatic correspondence. Ii 
often a great gain to get at the content) 
letters which the police authorities do } 
dare to open. Extreme care is taker! 
diplomatic correspondence, and in polit: 
and other correspondence, to see that | 
envelope containing a communicatior! 
not interfered with. 4 

Theier and Hardmuth, of Vienna, w 
the first to experiment in efforts to }| 
a sort of envelope that would prevent | 
contents from being read by means of | 
X ray. Envelopes with a bronzed lin: 
or with bronzed figures running into | 
another, were the most successful. T’ 
asked the Austrian Institute to undert: 
photographic experiments by means of } 
Roentgen ray. The bronzed envel¢: 
were found to be very difficult for } 
Roentgen ray, while those that were 01 
mented with bronzed figures allowed } 
light to go through only at the white pla: 
At best, in these cases, the words wml 
in the interior of letters inclosed in ‘ 
envelopes could not be very intellige'! 
deciphered. Z | 

A very simple method of getting at) 
contents of letters in plain envelopes 
been finally worked out. 

The letter is placed in a frame 
photographic plate in a dark room ul! 
a red light only. The envelope is | 
directly on the glass. A sensitive plat 
little larger than the letter, is placed in © 
a way that it lies directly over the let? 
The photographic frame is closed 4 
plate exposed. The time of exposure 
depend on the degree of light necessar’ 
take such a picture, as determined byt 
periments. When the plate is devel¢ 
the writing on the letter within the e! 
lope will appear and the whole interio' 
the letter can be seen as through a tr! 
parency. d . d 

This process is exceedingly simple an t 
be easily used without injuryto theenve 

é 


Author’s Note—See Fosdick’s work on E 


Police Systems for details of the Austrian zoel 
in the English language. For technic and case! 
System der Kriminalistik, Gross; Archives deG : 
Manuel de Police Scientifique, Reiss; La Poli 
L’Enquéte Judiciaire Scientifiques, Niceforo. 
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Learn the Real Joy 
of Walking 


OU can learn to really like walking, even though 
you may have hated it in the past. 


Simply go to your shoe dealer or to your cobbler and 
say: ‘Put ona pair of Goodyear Wingfoot Air Heels.” 


Then —for the first time in your life perhaps— you'll 
know the real joy of walking. 


You'll step out with a briskness that you may have 
forgotten—all the old “drag,” the ‘“‘plodding,” gone 


NERT ra i 
Te from your stride. 


You'll swing along—forgetful of the miles you’re cover- 
ing—at peace with your feet, and with the world at 
large. 


The Air Cushions have added a lift to your step and 
a lilt to your spirit. 


Don’t miss another day of May—learn the real joy of 
walking—right away. 


GooD YEAR All you've got to say is: “I want Wingfoot Air Heels.”’ 


WING) FOOT 


These are the distinctive features of 
Wingfoot Air Heels: The guaranteed 
strength and quality of material used— 
and the raised edges of the air cushions. 
The raised edges combat slipping — 
while the air cushions themselves add 
walking-ease and wearing-life. Sold by 
cobbler shopsandshoe stores everywhere. 
All sizes, black or chocolate, for men, 
women and children, 50c a pair put on. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Does Your Belting Earn 


A Factory Owner 


May Have No Idea 
What a Belt Ought 
to Do 


of IME,”’’ said the late Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, ‘‘is the 
most valuable of the tools 
we have to work with, and 
the Last appreciated.” 
Taylor’s time-saving gos- 
pel has probably done more than any one 
thing to place American industry on a 
par with German efficiency. 

Often his recommendations to manu- 
facturers called for the apparently extrav- 
agant replacement of good machinery. 

The cost of the machinery meant 
nothing to him as against the “me which 
might be saved. 

Listen to what he says about de/tng: 

“Tn figuring the total expense of belting, and the 
manufacturing cost chargeable to this account, by far 
the largest item is the sme st on the machines 
while the belts are being relaced and repaired. 

“‘The most important consideration in making 
up tables and rules for the use of belting is how to 
secure the minimum of interruptions to manufacture 
from this source.’’ 

* ok OF 

Stability and dependability cannot be grown into 
a belt —they must be 4zz/t into it. 

Leviathan-Anaconda is a scientific belting for power 
transmission, conveying and elevating. 

Leviathan belts are for indoor and fairly protected 
conditions; Anaconda belts are weather-proof, 
water-proof, fume-proof and heat-proof. 

* * * 

Thirty-five years ago the first Leviathan belt was 
built— the first scientifically constructed belt. 

It was the first belt used whose stretch was less 
than six per cent. of its total length. 

It was the first belt made that did not need con- 
tinual dressing to keep it in condition. 

It was the first belt that has ever run twenty years— 
24 hours a day, without a moment’s loss of time for 
belt repairing and relacing. 

* ok 


The Leviathan of today has had more research 
and more experience spent upon its development 
than any other belting of any type. 

There have been over one million Leviathan- 
Anaconda belts fitted and run in the principal manu- 
facturing plants in this country. 

The saving of time in these plants through the 
prevention of shut-downs, through the speeding up 
of machines and through the conservation of power 
is a matter of record in many instances and runs 
into many times the cost of the belts themselves. 

x ok 


Users of Leviathan-Anaconda have gone on 
record to a remarkable degree indicating that the 
service of Leviathan-Anaconda has altered all pre- 


New York 


CHARLES PURDEN, Ltd., Birmingham, England 
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This 670-foot Leviathan 
handles sand and gravel 
—the third Leviathan to 
be used in this position. 
Handles the material at 
an extremely low cost per 
ton. 


conceived notions of 
belting and that no 
longer do they judge 
belting as material 
but as service — by its 
tractiveness, length of 
life, freedom from 
shut-downs, low cost 
of upkeep. 

From a Yarn Mill 
in Pawtucket, R. I., 
we have this letter: 


“We have been testing your Anaconda belt for some 
months in all departments of our plants, and desire to ex- 
press to you our entire satisfaction with the results of these 
rests: 

‘“We have materially increased the production of our 
looms, spinning frames, etc., by its help. And would state 
that the belt is even better than you represented it to be.”’ 

‘*We have yet to find an Anaconda that is slipping, and 
while many of our pet theories, in regard to belting, are knocked 
on the head by these experiments, nevertheless we must take 
off our hats to the men who produce this product. ”’ 


From the owner of a AZi// in Tennessee, this: 

‘fA disastrous fire on the fifth of August destroyed my 
entire milling plant and with it the Leviathan belt that I 
bought of you last year. 

**T want to say that this was by far the best belt I have 
ever used in my thirty years’ milling experience and as soon 
as I get ready for belting will give you an order.’’ 


From the President of one of our largest EZevator 
companies: 

“*Tf you call at our office we will show you a belt that you 
furnished us about twenty years ago which has never been 
touched. The greater part of the year it is running day and 
night. From its appearance, it ought to run at least forty 
years more.”’ 


From the Treasurer of a Lumber Company in 


North Carolina: 

“Tn January, 1888, we bought of you a 12-inch Leviathan 
belt and used this belt continually up to three or four years 
ago, when we had to make some changes. 

‘We took off this belt and sent it to one of our sawmills 
and we suppose it is running yet, as we have not been notified 
to the contrary.’ 


From the head of a Brick company in Pennsylvania: 

‘We have used the Leviathan belting for several years and 
have found it more than satisfactory under any service to 
which we could apply it and especially so for elevator duty. 

‘“ January 30, 1914, we received an 80-foot 13-inch 6-ply 
Anaconda belt from your Philadelphia house. ‘This was 
bought for the screened clay elevator at our Auburn plant. 
. . . Only once during this time have we been com- 
pelled to take up the belt and not one time has the belt 
separated at the lacing, due to the pulling out of the holes 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Chicago 
MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 
Etablissements ADOLPHE GRANDJEAN, 211 Rue Lafayette, Paris 


Pittsburgh 


Seattle 
HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 


ts 


Making shells 4 
| wherein Canada.’ 
equipment of Ana 
belts. No time foi 
downs here —and 
casion with Anace| 


| 
This 60-foot endle| 
aconda has been ru 
three years—speed| 
| feet aminute. Trai 
4 200 horse-powerw 
stretching or slipp 


as often happens with inferior belting. The conditions 
which this belt was used prohibited the use of belt di 
and we should think that the belt running through a thi: 
such as this one does, would be dry and hard, but we f 
belt to be still soft and pliable.”’ 


* > See 


Leviathan-Anaconda belts are sold by us | 
to the users. 
Leviathan-Anaconda service is available a’ 
hand to every user of our belts, no matter how 
they may be in use. 
We have this letter from the General Refrac! 
Company: - 
““This settlement only confirms an of 
formed of your Company many years ago, tha! 
guarantee meant something more than the mere p' 
words and that your sense of justice is much larger 
that article usually found in the business world.” 


* * * 


Now—what are other factory owners going 
about it? j 
It is not the price you pay for the belts that’ 
you money — { 
It is not the value of the belts you scrap— 
The money is being taken out of your F 
exactly in the place you won’t find it unless yor' 
for it— 
In the loss of time from shut-downs—theaé/! 
of slowed-down machines — the general fail: 
measure up to the 100% possibilities of your pli 
By all means have your engineer send 10 
Belting Hand Book— a 
But more important—write us and I 
show you the man-service that come: 
fore belt-service. 


Birmingham 


WM. A. CAMPBELL, Havana’ 
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Ves.” said Dave with a perfectly 
ott and sober countenance. ‘Old 
n is all right when you know how to 
i Se 

1e next morning Kinkaid was removed 
srivate sanitarium, vastly to the relief 
ian, who was as kind-hearted as 


could | leave that typewriter here,’’ 
ae F 
d Dave; ‘I'll take it to my 


you would,” said Kinkaid. 
see me once in a while, will 
2” 


noon he countermanded Jim- 
orders. 
have to go after Kinkaid’s 
” said he to the boy. “‘He’ll 
m himself.” 
ta you think about that, eh?”’ 
astonished youth. ‘He 
ke he wasn’t never going to 
pewriter again. Can’t tell 
t them skinny little fellers, can 


ar two hours in front of him, 
nd sat down at Kinkaid’s type- 
| slipped a sheet of paper between 
es. There was only one way to 
‘the Oracle pay a sick man’s hospital 
and Dave knew it. 


Vv 


E next day Joe Johnson, political re- 

ter, stopped at the city editor’s desk. 

id you read Kinkaid’s little yarn 

; the lame waiter this morning?” 

1e. 

es,” said Dave. ‘“‘Ireadit. ... Why?” 

‘id it strike you as being different from 

her stuff?’’ asked Johnson. 

fell, it wasn’t up to his standard, if 

; what you mean, Joe.” 

[an alive!’’ cried Johnson. “It was 

over his standard!” 

fhat’s that?”’ ejaculated the surprised 
“Oh, you’re kidding! You don’t 


mean that I liked that little character 
of a lame waiter in a cheap restaurant 
- than anything else of Kinkaid’s that 
verread. I don’t know whether I can 
n it to you, boss, but Kinkaid always 
me the impression of a man juggling 
neat phrases just to prove that he 
how. He’s a master of English—no 
g away from that; but as a general 
he lets his English master him, and 
rou’ve got a beautifully polished piece 
tk without a nickel’s worth of feeling 
Now in this yarn about the waiter— 
ll bet, it was drawn from life—he quit 
ng with words and phrases and got 
to cases. I didn’t know the fellow 
1at much real sentiment in him; but 
in bet he felt that thing while he was 
g if and he’s made everybody else 
oo!” 
hink so?” asked Dave, fiddling with a 
weight. 
ou don’t have to think when you can 
said Johnson. “Ask any of the boys. 
say Just as I do—that one yarn like 
ots under the skin of the reader and is 
a dozen of the sort Kinkaid usually 
out. It shows what he can do if he’s 
d to try writing for the man in the 
Instead of shooting at the highbrow 
- Tell him to give us a few more like 
1 you, Dave? He’ll have the whole 
ine vest pocket if he can keep up 
1 see what I can do with him,”’ said 


very seldom that a man is fortunate 
1 to hear at first hand perfectly can- 
imions of his own work; for “some 
raise from politeness and some will 
ze from vanity.” The men of the 
» told Dave Holland what they 
it of the story of the lame waiter—— 
im why they liked it—gave it the 
commendation that would certainly 
eaatheld from Kinkaid; and the 
3 a wa i 
seat, rm glow round the city 
id the best of it is,” thought Dave 
ll on the square!” [’ i 
mon tie shugs, Tm ett th 
n he left the office that afternoon, to 
visit to the Sanitarium, he was almost 
ced that he could write a little after 
id was waiting for him, with a 


a 
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Tid DESK JOB 


A (Continued from Page 15) 


copy of the Oracle beside his bed, opened at 
the editorial page. 

“Who put my name on that thing?” 
demanded the sick man, pointing a shaking 
finger. “‘Who did that?” 

“T did,” answered Dave. “One of the 
boys wrote it and I turned it in on your 
string.” 

“On my string! I thought you 
said the paper—was taking care of me!” 

“Well, that’s true, in a way; but I didn’t 
want to discontinue a feature.’ 

“Better do that than make it ridiculous,” 
said Kinkaid bitterly. ‘‘Here I am flat on 
my back—tied hand and foot; and stuff 
like that runs under my name!”’ 

“T’m sorry, old boy,” said Dave. “TI 
thought you wouldn’t mind. What was 
wrong with the story?” 

“Everything!’’ panted Kinkaid wrath- 
fully. “Every single damned thing! ; 
Some cub, I suppose—getting away with it 
on my reputation!”’ 

Something he saw in the city editor’s 
eyes stopped the tirade. Kinkaid held out 
his hand and Dave took it. 

“I know you mean well, Holland. 

I know that. It’s just my rotten 
disposition. You’ve been mighty 
good to me—coming here to see me, and 
all. . . . I won’t say any more about 
it. . . . Do what you think is best... . 
Don’t mind me. I’m sick and cranky 4 

“That’s all right, boy,” said Dave gently. 
“T know just how you feel. It was taking 
a liberty, and I apologize. If anything goes 
in after this I’ll look it over myself first.’’ 

“Can’t you leave my name off?” pleaded 
Kinkaid. 

“T couldn’t get eight dollars a column for 
you if I left the name off.”’ 

Kinkaid shook his head hopelessly. 

“T’ll never live it down,” he whispered. 
“Never!” 

And Dave, who had already received the 
report of an eminent specialist on the con- 
dition of the patient, feared that Kinkaid 
spoke more truth than he knew. 


vi 


URING the three weeks that followed 

the city editor of the Oracle was an 
extremely busy man. To his own duties, 
never light and never slighted, was added 
the task of supplying a feature story daily— 
a full column, though Achilles K. Munn 
rumbled in his private office and spoke of 
sinful extravagance. 

The writing of the feature stories was the 
easiest part of the work, for it was a labor 
of love—an old love revived. The little 
tale of the lame waiter was only the first 
of a series of human-interest yarns which 
gripped a careless town by the heart and 
would not let it go. 

Those stories made George B. Kinkaid a 
celebrity. He was invited to speak at 
mothers’ meetings and address women’s 
clubs; but Dave Holland, opening all Kin- 
kaid’s mail, declined the invitations on the 
ground of ill health. 

Dave’s hardest task was to placate the 
sick man, whose temper grew steadily 
worse with the progress of the disease. 
Kinkaid had conceived a violent dislike of 
the anonymous miscreant who was ruining 
his literary reputation with what he called 
sentimental drool and cheap sob-sister fluff; 
and Dave, listening patiently, was forced to 
agree that Kinkaid’s wrath was justified. 

Kinkaid also cursed the sort of paper 
that paid a man’s hospital bills at the price 
of his professional pride; and once he 
threatened to protest to the owner of the 
Oracle against the outrage which was being 
done on him. This sort of thing continued 
day after day, for Dave visited the sani- 
tarium faithfully, carrying small presents of 
fruit and flowers, and receiving in return 
vitriolic abuse meant for the unknown cub 
reporter. 

At the end of the third week Dave made 
his usual evening call and the nurse met 
him on the porch. 

“‘He’s been asking for you all the after- 
noon,” said she. “‘He wanted me to tele- 
phone, but I told him I felt certain you’d 
come.” 

“He must have a bigger grievance than 
usual, then.” 

“No; it isn’t that,” said the nurse. “‘He 
hasn’t snapped at me once to-day. You 
wouldn’t think he could be so gentle. I 
don’t know what’s come over him, but 
I hope it lasts. He’s been quite a trial— 
they always are, toward the end.” 


THE GREAT GRAND-DADDY 
of ALL THE KETTLES 


OU can’t heap too much work on a broad-mouthed, firm- 

lipped fellow like this. He’ll finish a season’s preserves 
at a boiling and keep right on doing it for your children. Twice 
the searing and banging that scraps a soft, tarnishable pot leaves 
the Aladdin kind bubbling and singing and shining away. 
That’s because the hard, dense, even aluminum, with its fow- 
ing stream-lines can’t possibly crack or discolor. 


There’s an Aladdin Aluminum Kettle in a size or style for 
every kitchen need, and every one is as sturdy as a battleship. 
All of them have the specially designed Aladdin conveniences— 
like the notched ear, that makes the bail stay ‘‘put’’ and stay 
cool; the heavy curled, water-tight bead, and the loop handle 
that you can grasp without burning your hands. 


Aladdin Ware is pure clear through—no surface coating to 
crack or chip off—nothing in the metal itself to tarnish or 
form poisonous compounds with acids from the fruit. 


Aladdin is the cheapest ware you can buy, if you’re in the 
market for utility, convenience, beauty and wear. Each sheet 
or cast utensil is specially designed in the best grade of metal, 
for just its own particular purpose. 


When the Handle of Your 
Coffee Pot Burns Off— 


Why You can Handlethe 
Bail Without Gloves— 


There’s a Cover for 
Every Kettle— 


You have either thrown the pot The ear of an Aladdin kettle Extra covers—the kind that 
away or had it repaired by your is so cleverly constructed really fit—are made for every 
hardware man, who lost money with notch and lug that the kettle. And each deep-seated 
doing the job for fifty cents. The bail is automatically held Aladdin cover has the sani- 
Aladdin coffee and tea pots have just where you want it, tary turned-up bead, which 
handles attached by two bolts and erect or to the side—never makes it strong and wearable 
an ingenious screw, so thatanyone where it will burn your —harder to get dirty—easier 
with a screw driver can replace it hands from resting on the to keep clean, 

instantly at a cost of ten cents, hot vessel. 


Ask your dealer about it, or write for catalogue and price list. 


Costs No More 


THE CLEVELAND METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 
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Better Oil for Fords 


oils classed as “‘light’’ 


In your Ford Instruction Book you are advised to use a “‘high- 
grade” oil of “light” body. 

But a puzzling condition faces you when you look for “‘high- 
grade,”’ ‘‘light-bodied”’ oil. 

“Light” body is a loose term. It is applied to oils as different 
from each other as kerosene and gasoline. Sewing machine oil, for 
example, is a light oil, but it would cause quick trouble in a Ford 
motor. And many light oils are really not serviceable in an auto- 
mobile. They vaporize rapidly under the heat of service. 

The following is what you have a right to expect from your 
lubricating oil— 
(1) Full power. 
(2) A minimum of carbon deposit on piston heads, 


spark plugs and valve seats. 
(3) Lowest operating cost per mile and per year. 


Let us see how Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ meets these requirements. 


Power. The body of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ has been proven through 
engineering analysis and repeated actual tests to be scientifically-correct for 
the high-speed Ford engine. It forms a correct piston seal. Thus it assures 
at all times full and abundant power. 


Carbon. The slight carbon left by Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is a light, dry 
dust which is blown through the exhaust by the engine action. Ford owners 
who use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ are rarely troubled with carbon deposit, on 
piston heads, spark plugs or valves. 


Economy. Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” being correct in body, does not work 
freely into the combustion chambers. The result is 07] economy. 

Furnishing a correct piston seal, it insures full power from the fuel. 
That means gasoline economy. 

And Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” is manufactured to withstand the heat of 
service. It does not ‘‘break down”’ in use. This insures constant protection 
to the moving parts. 

When you ask for Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” you get more than mere oil of 
“light” body and “‘high-grade.”’ You get scientifically-correct light body, 
backed by the quality which experienced motorists have learned to expect 
from the Vacuum Oil Company. 


An Economical Demonstration 


It will probably cost you less than $1.00 to fill your crank case with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E.’’ You can then watch the results for yourself. 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ from your dealer, it is safest to pur- 
chase in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 
For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.-Y.,-U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
Domestic Branches: Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
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The vast difference between 
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EVENING POST 


Kinkaid smiled as Dave entered the 
room and beckoned him close to the bed. 
He was very weak, and his thin hand found 
Dave’s and clung to it. His voice had 
faded to a fluttering whisper. 

“Glad to see you! . Seems like 
alongtime. . . . Never know what a 
friend is worth—till you’re laid up.” 

“You look better,’’ lied Dave. ‘‘How do 
you feel?”’ 

“Notsomuchpain. . 
for you all day. 

I want to tell you.” 

“Fire away!” said Dave. “I’m listen- 


9 


. Been waiting 
There’s something 


ing. 
“Tt’s about that cub,”’ whispered Kinkaid. 
“T’ve liked his work from the first—too 


damned mean to admit it. . . . That 
story this morning—knocked me a twist- 
er. . . . Perfect little gm! . .. Wish 


I’d written it. 
will you?”’ 

“Do you mean that?” demanded Dave, 
scarcely believing his ears. 

“Honest Injun! . . . I never meant 
the rotten things I said about him. 
Jealousy, I guess.”’ 

+ “Oh, no,” said Dave. “‘Hardly that, old 
oy.” 

“Yes, it was,’ insisted Kinkaid. “I 
knocked him to you because he’s 
got the thing I’ve never been able 
to put into my stuff. .. The human 
touch, Holland. This fellow has got 
it. . . . My hat’s off toa betterman. ... 
He licks me at my own game.” 

“You don’t know how proud that will 
make him,” said Dave. “‘He wants you to 
like his work.” 

“T do,’ whispered Kinkaid. “I’m 
ashamed of the way I’ve talked 


Tell him I said so, 


about him. Wish you’d ask him to 
come and see me. Want to thank 
him. . . . Might even apologize 


if I liked his looks.” 

““There’s no need of that,’’ growled Dave. 
“No need to thank him, either. He’s hav- 
ing the fun of doing something out of his 
ordinary line. When he knows you like his 
stuff that will be enough for him.” 

“‘But he gives me the credit. . . . It 
isn’t fair.” 

“You don’t know. this chap,” argued 
Dave. ‘‘He’s—well, he’s sort of peculiar. 
All he wants is the chance to prove to him- 
self that he can write. He works on a desk 
down there in the office.” 

“A&A desk!” gasped Kinkaid. “What a 
damned outrage! He ought to be 
a New York star. Tell him I said 
so, will you?” 

“You bet I will!’’ exclaimed Dave 
heartily. ‘‘That’ll tickle him more than 
anything you can say.” 

The nurse looked in at the door and laid 
a finger on her lips. 

““A man like that . . 
said Kinkaid. ‘‘Too bad!”’ 

“See here,’ interrupted Dave; ‘if you 
want me to stay here you’ll have to stop 
talking. You’re all tired out.” 

“All tired out,’’ repeated Kinkaid drow- 
sily. ‘I feel better, though . . . now 
that I’ve owned up about that fellow... . 
It’s been worrying me. I shouldn’t 
ask it, I know—but would you mind ae 
sitting here a little while . . . till I go 
to sleep? 

Ten minutes afterward Dave felt a faint 
stirring of the hand within his own. Kin- 
kaid opened his eyes and smiled at him, a 
wistful, boyish smile. 

“Tf ITcould thank you . . . the words 
won’t come, somehow. When I’m well td 

“Yes,” said Dave; ‘‘you can thank me 
when you’re well, and we'll be good pals. 
Go to sleep now, old boy.” 

“You'll wait ~. tli do?” 

“Yes; [ll wait.” 

Kinkaid sighed and turned his head on 
the pillow. His eyes closed, and little by 
little the bony fingers relaxed their grip; 
but Dave Holland continued to sit by the 
side of the bed, holding Kinkaid’s hand and 
staring straight in front of him. 


on a desk!”’ 


It was nearly nine o’clock when the city 
editor returned to his desk, to face the 


I’ve been so lonesome.”’ - 
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righteous indignation of the substitute. 
had been “sitting in” during ea 
_ _lt’s a wonder you wouldn’t stay out ali 
night, Dave! The Old Man has been askin 
for you—wants to see you right away.” 8 

Dave grunted absently as he seated him- 
self. He drew four typewritten sheets from 
a pigeonhole, glanced at the opening para- 
graph, then at the closing one, and with 4 
quick jerk of his hands tore the sheets down 
the middle, crumpled the fragments, and 
tossed them into the wastepaper basket 
As he walked toward the owner’s private 
office Johnson noted that the city editor 
looked weary and haggard. There were 
lines in his face and his shoulders sagged in 
a Se 

“That old fool is going to eal] 
again, and heknowsit,” fom 
reporter. ‘‘ Well, ‘uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown’! No desk job for mine!” 

In this Johnson did Mr. Achilles K. Munn 
an injustice. The owner of the Oracle was 
in his oiliest mood, and his rumble was 
keyed down to a thick, ingratiating purr. 
He greeted his city editor anes rdially. 

‘Ah, good evening, Holland! Sit down. 
I—ah—I want to talk with you about this 
young man, Kinkaid.” oC ee 

Dave started at the mention of ' 

“Well,” said-he, “‘what about hir 

Me No eyed his ty edito. ly. 

ittle more repose of manner, if yor 
please,” said he. “You startled ae dion.” 

“What about Kinkaid?” demanded 
Dave. a 

“‘Oh, yes—Kinkaid,” purred Mr. Munn. 
““We—ah—that is, Mrs. Munn and my- 
self—are interested in his—ah—vwelfare. 
Deeply interested. It seems that he has 
attracted a great deal of attention of late; 
that is, his work has attracted the atten- 
tion. I believe I have never seen him per- 
sonally. I may even go so far as to say that 
his—ah—work shows marked improvement 
and—ah—promise, great promise. This 
afternoon Mrs. Munn attended a club 
meeting—very exclusive affair—only per- 
sons most prominent socially as well as— 
ah— intellectually were present—and Mrs. 
Perkins Cadwallader—you have heard of 
her, I presume?” 

“Yes,” said Dave, studying the pattern 
of the carpet. ‘She writes poetry.” 

“Precisely. She writes poetry. An ex- 
tremely gifted woman. Well, Mrs. Perkins 
Cadwallader gave a reading, choosing sev- 
eral of the little—ah—efforts of our young 
friend. Mrs. Munn says the general 
opinion was quite complimentary. She was 
most gratified.” 

Dave nodded, his eyes still on the carpet, 
and Mr. Munn purred on in his heavy 
fashion: - “on ae 

““Now we—that is tosay, Mrs. Munn and 
myself—are deeply interested in all the— 
ah — employees of this paper; the faith- 
ful, plodding ones, like yourself, as well as 
the-_ah—ah—the more brilliant ones. All 
men have their peculiar uses, Holland. You 
could never have written anything to be 
read at a woman’s club, but in your place 
you are—ah—a valuable man. Some must 
plod, while others—ah—others fly. A law 
of Nature. : 

“This young man, Kinkaid, has a future; 
and in the discussion this afternoon Mrs. 
Munn mentioned his—ah—affliction. There 
was talk of—ah—making up a subseription 
and sending him away to Arizona or New 
Mexico. Mrs. Munn—ah— discouraged 
the subscription idea. We—that 1s, Mrs. 
Munn and myself—feel that we cannot 
allow outsiders to care for those whom we— 
ah—regard as peculiarly our own charges. 


e 
Dave Holland’s chin thrust itself forward 
and there was a grim tightening of the 
muscles about his mouth. : y 
“So you want to do something for Kin- 
kaid?” he asked. “Is that what youre 
etting at?” 
2 “That js—ah—our intention,” rumbled 
Mr. Munn ee ff Something—ah— 
ractical; something ——’ a 
z “Very well,” said Dave. “I would we 
gest that you pay his funeral expenses. 
died to-night at eight o’clock.” 


Bicycle and Motorcycle Tires That Last and Last 
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—and Never Slip 


On Your Bicycle 


\a danger of ‘‘Side Slips” —a feeling that every ounce of 
weight you put on the pedals is used—you get that and 
re with ‘Chain’ Tread Tires. 


sood looking, too—and so tough and strong that punc- 


tures are mighty rare with 
‘Chain’ Treads. 


“ (DE They’re the most thoroughly 

~~ = satisfactory bicycle tires 
we know of, and it’s our 
business to know all 
about tires. 


If you want bicycle 
tires that will give you 
By, $7 sure and certain satisfac- 

a / tion ask for the Genuine 
tS ay} Indianapolis brand 
A Ena Y Clincher, or United 


States single tube tires, ‘Chain’ 
Tread. 


Ask your dealer for Dan Beard’s new book 


Ask your dealer about ‘Chain’ Treads—and if you’re a boy, ask him for Dan 
td’s latest book, ‘‘Camping Hints for Hike and Bike.’’ It’s free. If he cannot 
oly you, send us his name and address. 


you’re shrewd. But what tire? And why? 
strong, sturdy, upstanding tire. 


cyclists find that, as one mo- 

torcyclist says, ‘‘the ‘Chain’ , 
Tread gives absolutely 
the best service, and I 
have ridden all makes.’ 


tire—a tough, resilient, 
durable tire. 


free—ride on ‘Chain’ 
Treads and throw tire 
worries to the winds. You 
can—in company with 
thousands of others. 


On Your Motorcycle 


OUR next tire—think now, what’s it going to be? 
Will you take the first one shown? Not if 


A ‘Chain’ Tread — because it’s such a 


Because thousands of motor- 


It’s a sure anti-skid 


Make this summer care- 


Ask your dealer for the “Touring Postal Packet” 


If you are going touring, ask your United States Tire dealer for our ‘‘Touring 


Postal Packet,’’ 6 attractive picture postals. Free for the asking. If he cannot 
supply you send us his name and address. 


United States Tire Sundries 


The very best tubes, patches, sleeves, cement, and the like to use with ‘Chain’ Tread Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires are made 
by the United States Tire Company—Look for the brand and be sure of the quality of any tire sundries you buy. 


BICYCLE AND MOTORCYCLE TIRE DEPARTMENT 


is 


1790 Broadway, New York 
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The Way t 
Better Light 


Better Light for Better Sight 


Why have one standard of lighting for office and shop, and 
a different standard at home? At your work you insist upon 
good light—the white, steady light of NATIONAL MAZDAS. 

You make the choice for the sake of your eyes—and, no less, for the sake of 
your pocketbook. NatTionaL Mazpas give three times the light, and add not a 


cent to the light bill. In factories, offices, theatres, stores—-wherever they've 
studied their light costs—there you will find NATIONAL Mazpas. 


The reasons apply as strongly at home! For better light and better sight, | 


equip with NATIONAL Mazpas—not merely in the most-used rooms, but in every 
socket in every room! If one NaTIONAL Mazpa is an economy, a houseful is 
many times more so. Buy them five at a time in the Blue Convenience Carton, 
wherever you see the carton displayed in the store windows. 


NATIONAL LAMP Works 
SE, OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


52 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 


Any of the labels below is a guaranty of National Quality. 


(oNIAL 
Cities 
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: rtainly was following the rule that 


Ritchie had given him and Miss Rus- 
bee confirmed. Suddenly a great light 
>upon him. The two other stars were 
jes; Mrs. Carter’s hair wasred. Another 
e at the scarf and the clerk was wise 
.. He thought of a suite—resplendent 
acock colorings—that had been deco- 

three or four years before for an ec- 
ie patron. A word on the telephone 
to the office confirmed his belief that 
s vacant. Into that suite went Mrs. 
sr, and she was wreathed in smiles 


like those rooms,” she said on leaving. 
1 may always keep them for me when 
1e to Chicago.” ‘ 
e man behind the desk must know his 
s—there may be five hundred or a 
and, or even more, in the hostelry 
which he presides. He must know the 
yer of windows in each; the direction 
ich they face; whether the bath is in- 
r outside; the exact location of every 
of furniture. This is rendered com- 
ively simple by the fact that in all 
n taverns the Bearoom floors are ex- 
alike. The room clerk memorizes the 
of each floor—in fine detail. 
d as for the color schemes of the 
3, one big hotel architect has hit upon 
appy plan of having the floors with 
ho that can be divided by three dec- 
lin dark red—carpets and wall paper; 
just above are decorated in green; 
those immediately beneath have a 
solor scheme. The greeter merely has 
ry this formula in mind, along with 
iesusand other things—perhaps the 
et of them the tariff for each 
. This rate tariff is standard, or 


e experience of a man who went out to 
Adle Western city three or four years 

d stopped at what was then reputed 
‘one of the best hotels in the town, is 
inating. He was given a corner room, 
bath, and was charged two dollars a 
or it. He was entirely satisfied with 
‘couse and went out from it a walking 
‘tisement for its service. A year later, 
st to the day, he chanced to stop again 
ightin that city. He went to the same 
_ It was close to midnight, for his train 
‘een much delayed. When a clattering 
orought him to the tavern his heart 

He saw rosetted flags and painted 
—handwriting on the wall; the Broth- 
Something-or-Other were having their 
ave in that city. 


All the Traffic Will Bear 


2 evidence was unmistakable. Over 
ttered floor were cigarette stubs, torn 
ams, a trampled badge or two where 
ites had been standing but a little 
before. No wonder his heart sank. 
1ew what it was to come to a hotel at 
a time without a room reservation. 
lid it rise when he approached a none 
ivil clerk and was informed that he 
| have to pay four dollars for a room 
ight. He took it, for it was very late 
ehadmuchluggage. Butsuch aroom! 
sup on the top floor of the house in close 
ity toa noisy elevator—a small room 
uite and having no access to its bath. 
2 hotel had taken advantage of his 
trival and of his helplessness. It had 
| ed him “all that the traffic would 
| And, though he was very tired, he 
but ill that night, for his soul raged 
a him. As a diversion he listened to 
attle of the elevator and thrust his 
Anto a huge hole in the wall beside his 
When he rose in the morning he sought 
le manager of the house, expecting at 
an apology, if not a reduction in the 
of the room. 
Sot neither. The manager stared at 
landly fora moment; then said-quite 


ic 
_ You don’t like this house and the way 
nit, you don’t have to come here.” 
y heaven, I don’t!” was the reply. 

he did not come back to stay over- 
until a new hotel was built in the 
Instead, he traveled up and down 
|eel highways of the land, a persistent 
pasient enemy of that hotel. It had 
eded in changing an asset into a liabil- 

€ entire question of hotel rates and 
Manners seems to be much entangled. 
10 matter what the room rates are— 
n @ moment we shall come to that 
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THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


| (Continued from Page 17) 


phase of the situation—they should be ab- 
solutely fixed in any hotel which calls itself 
modern, or even respectable. The experi- 
ence of the man who went twice to the same 
hotel and paid on the second occasion a 
wonderfully different tariff should not be 
that of a man who stops at a hotel which 
makes the slightest pretense to dealing 
fairly with its guests. It is simply a ques- 
tion of ordinary honesty between the tavern 
keeper and his patron. 

And perhaps it is worthy of notice that 
the hotels which have come back, as well 
as the hotels that never slid to a point 
where they have had to come back, have 
taken very good care of this point. They 
have not even waited for the legislation some 
states have brought about, before posting 
in ink in each room the exact rate for a day 
when occupied by one or by two or more 
persons. When the hotel did this it took a 
long step in advance. It had learned one | 
large lesson from its big brother, the re- | 
tailer. Of course the rate it affixed to the | 
jamb of the door was the maximum. The 


rates for hotel rooms are not so tightly fixed 
as the rates of those other travel facilities, 
the railroads or the steamboat lines. 


Are Room Prices Too High? 


The clerk in practically every hotel has | 
the power, if he should need it in an emer- 
gency, to reduce the price of a room. The 
man in the theater box office has the same 
power, and in the metropolitan cities he | 
does not hesitate to use it—on demand. 
Many a wise soul going into a Broadway 
theater at about the hour for the curtain to 
rise on the first act has placed a dollar in 
the wicket and, in return, has been given 
a coupon calling for a desirable orchestra 
seat. This has helped to ‘pad out a thin 
house’”’ downstairs and has created a rather 
pleasant impression for the theater in the 
mind of its patron. It is only the last of 
these two conditions that can affect the sale 
of a hotel room at a figure below the estab- | 
lished tariff. And the clerk must not let | 
what becomes, under necessity, an occa- 
sional courtesy fix itself as a perquisite or | 
habit in the mind of his patron. | 

The entire money problem of the front of | 
the house is involved and complicated—so | 
complicated, in fact, that it is the rocky 
channel in which many a hotel ship, care- 
fully launched, has foundered and gone to 
pieces. Yet it is a channel that may be 
safely navigated; and, once navigated, it 
almost invariably brings the tavern keeper 
into the safe haven of a permanent return 
upon his money. After all the minor prob- 
lems have been arranged—the disposition 
toward courtesy, the care over details, the 
securing of the right man to stand behind 
the desk—there still remains the major 
problem of making the sale of the rooms 
take adequate care of the running expenses 
of the property. For—as we shall see in a 
moment—the income from the rooms forms 
the stable and permanent income of the 
hotel. And upon this fact they must be 
fixed—fixed high enough 

“High enough!” you interrupt and ex- 
plode. ‘‘They’re fixed too high. They’re 
highway robbery already. The idea of hav- 
ing to pay New York prices in X——, with 
its noisiest boomers not daring to claim 
quite a hundred thousand population for 
the town! Why, that fellow’s a robber!” 

Hold on, now! Let’s be fair, at least, 
with that innkeeper. How do you know his 
rates are too high? Did you ever build a 
hotel—ever try torun one? Let’s do both— 
on paper. Let’s figure out its operating | 
costs and try to see what we should charge 
for its rooms. Let’s measure this question 
of rates as accurately as we can. Then per- 
haps we can see whether the landlord of 
that newest hetel in your town is charging 
too much for the rooms in his big and mod- 
ern tavern. 

To build this hotel we have spent—in 
order to work in round numbers—an even 
million dollars. After paying a fancy price 
for a good corner downtown, because the 
success of our new enterprise demands that 
it shall have exactly the right location, we 
ought to have enough left to build and fur- 
nish a three-hundred-room house, which is 
a sort of standard size for the average 
American city. We begin our cost account 
by charging off six per cent for the use of 
our investment money and add an equal | 
sum for depreciation and repairs on the | 


| 


properties. Here’already is a fixed charge | 


$400 to $750 (depending on size) on Delivery 


A Year to Pay—Write Today for Book 


= 
FURNITURE 


“Pay -Their- Own- 


OW-—you can buy a high grade motor truck on the installment plan. Our Install- 
ment Plan opensthe way. Just $100 down when you order, from $400.00 to $750.00 
(depending on size) on delivery at your station, gives you the truck. Take a year 

to pay the rest. It will pay its way—earn the money to complete 

the balance ina year’s time. This offer of a big, strongly-financed 

motor truck manufacturer, is the most far-reaching, most important 

step ever announced to motor truck buyers. 


$1,000,000 Worth of Indiana Trucks 
Earn Themselves On New Plan 
Let the truck pay its way— 


We have sold $1,000,000 worth of trucks on this plan. No truck ever 
came back. All earned their way. This year’s sales show 250% increase 
over last year—25% repeats. For Indiana Trucks are big, powerful, hard- 
service cars, proved in working for America’s leading industries. Our 
One-Ton Worm-Drive Truck at $1385 is the sensational value of the year! 
It has worm-drive, 35 horsepower special heavy-duty truck-motor, special- 
analysis steel frame, and a score of standard features. Capacities 1, 2, 3 
and 4 tons, worm drives. 


CASH BUYERS: We offer you atwo per cent discount for 


all cash, - A 2 
Immediate Deliveries 


Let this improvement in your delivery system finance 
itself—Our Installment Plan gives you a whole year to pay. 
Start this money-making improvement now—we can make 
immediate delivery, through doubled factory eapacity. 


Get the Indiana Catalog and 


Complete Installment Plan 


Let us show you the big-value line of Indiana Motor 
Trucks—show you exactly the truck you want—and dem- 
onstrate how our Installment Plan makes the purchase easy 

and profitable. Get the book—write today to 


Indiana Truck Co. 


Former Corporate Name, 
Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. 


RO co. . ; 
epee air Dept. A, Marion, Indiana 


Dealers! 


Here is a money-making op- 
portunity that means unpar- 
alleled sales—if you act now. 
We have made arrangements 
by which you can offer our 
Installment Plan on Indiana 
Motor Trucks to local pur- 
chasers without a big invest- 
ment of capital in trucks. No 
need totrade—justsell. Thou- 
sands of dollars will be made 
by Indiana Dealers this year. 
Your territory is valuable, 
more than ever with this 
agency. Our big dealers’ pro- 

8 posal explains details, shows 
the line. Wire or write today. 


ad 
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@a. BK CO. 
PHILA. 


OU need only to look at the name of this model— 

or to note the air of elegance and thoroughbred 
smartness about its lines—to recognize that it was 
designed for such men as you would meet in America’s 
great metropolitan center. 


THE KIRSCHBAUM 
KNICKERBOCKER 


Incidentally, more clothes worn by these self-same 


New Yorkers ‘are tailored in the Kirschbaum shops 
than by any other single maker on the continent. 
Fabrics of all-wool— fast colors — satisfaction guar- 
anteed, whether you pay 


$15, $20, $25, or up to $40. 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


“Look for the Kirschbaum fixed Price 


and Guarantee Ticket on the sleeve.” 


of one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 


lars to start with. Put down say thirty-five 


thousand dollars for pay roll—and, at that, 
we are not including the wages of those who 
are employed in the kitchen or the restau- 
rant of the house. That is a separate busi- 
ness, withits own cost and balance sheets. 

Now add a final twenty-five thousand for 
water, light, heat, taxes and insurance of 
every conceivable form, shape and variety, 
and you will find that the main cost sheet of 
your new hotel shows an outgo of approxi- 
mately one hundred and eighty thousand 
annually. To meet that outgo, you will 
have to place your chief reliance upon the 
sale of your rooms—for your restaurant 
will do well if it does better than break even. 
You will have a better chance in the bar— 
if your state has not as yet gone dry. But 
remember that the wise tavern keeper in 
these United States of to-day has ceased 
to place any permanent reliance upon his 
profits in the liquor trade. He realizes that 
it is a prop which may be swept from under 
him at almost any moment. 

To offset this annual cost of a hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars, we turn to our 
sale of rooms. It represents, in a way, our 
fixed and permanent income. 

“But,”’ you interrupt, ‘‘how about that 
restaurant? You have just called it a sepa- 
rate business, with its own cost sheet. Does 
it not pay a rental to the main enterprise?”’ 

Invariably—in one way or another. One 
house charges its restaurants fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year rental—a standing offer 
from a retail clothing concern for the space 
they occupy. But the hotel, on the other 
hand, must pay the restaurant for feeding 
its employees; and several good managers 
let the one thing offset the other. It seems 
to be a square balance between two factors 
the value of which can only be approxi- 
mated at the best, and it saves a good deal 
of bookkeeping. 


Cheap Rooms Most Profitable 


Yet, with our million-dollar property, 
possessing three hundred sleeping rooms, 
understand now that we must produce the 
revenue to meet our general cost—one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars, as we 
have just figured it. The experienced hotel 
man we have just called to our aid knows 
that, if our house meets with the stand- 
ards of success of its fellows, it may count 
upon an average “‘single”’ use of each of its 
sleeping rooms for three hundred nights. 
Assuming that the average revenue from 
each of these rooms is at least two dollars a 
night—as a matter of fact, it ought to be a 
fraction higher—there ought to be an an- 
nual earning power for each of six hundred 
dollars a year, or an income of one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars. 

And the scientific division of this income 
between the prices of the rooms is one of 
the very difficult problems of the man who 
builds a hotel and makes a success of it. He 
must have plenty of rooms as low-priced 
as he dares to make them, with some expen- 
sive suites to bring up the average. And he 
must remember that the demand is always 
for the lowest-priced rooms, though his 
smart clerks count it a real trick of sales- 
manship to sell the higher-priced ones. 
Still, even then he will find that his lowest- 
priced rooms are generally in use three 
hundred and sixty-five nights out of the 
year; and he is fortunate if his higher- 
priced rooms are sold—at their face value, 
at least—forty nights out of the same space 
of time. 

“‘In planning a hotel whose room depart- 
ment must yield an approximate return of 
six hundred dollars a day—based on three 
hundred days, of course,” says an experi- 
enced hotel builder who is located near the 
head of Lake Michigan—‘“‘give me, every 
time, a house of four hundred simple rooms 
at an average of a dollar and a half a day, 
rather than a more elegant house of one 
hundred and fifty elaborate rooms and 
suites at an average of four dollars a day. 
Why? The answer is simple enough. In 
the eyes of the traveling public a room at a 
dollar and a half is always more of a bargain 
than any room at four dollars, no matter 
what its location or how elaborate its fur- 
nishings. And there is much more flexibility 
in the sale and use of a four-hundred-room 
house than there is in any house of but one 
hundred and fifty rooms. The small hotel 
is all very well in theory; but it is the big 
house—as big as the town will stand—that 
works out the most economically.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Hungerford on the hotel business. The 
first article dealt with the Back of the House. 
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HE pattern ofa 
Cheney Cravat 


will please you 
when you buy it 
today. Tomorrow 
you learn how ex- 
pertly it is cut. Its 
appearance in three 
months reveals the 
quality of the silk 
and the fine way 
in which it is made. 
This is the whole 
story of Cheney Cra- 
vats. Quality, style 
and workmanship 
are all found in ties 
that bear this mark 
in the neckband— 


SirKs. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 

4th Ave. and 18th Street 
New York | 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


ADDRESSING 


LISTING and BILLING 


This little $90.00 hand operated Auto- © 

matic Listing Addressor will, onany list 

of 10,000 names or less, serve every 

purpose of any foot or motor ma- 

chine of 2 to 5 times the cost,spaceand _ 
maintenance, Italsomakes best knownrib- 
bon-print Fill-in for processed circular letters, 

which may be signed personally if desired, 

and, like rent, light, water, telephone, dues, pre- 
mium, assessment and other fixed-amount bills, — 
made out and addressed by it at same operation, 
and mailed in lots of 20 or more like pieces, or for 
each like amount, require only one-half postage of 
pen or typewriter 4 bm 4 
work, 


CATALOG 
FREE 


Will address envelopes, cards, tags, labels, Wig? Sk ati 
and list pay-roll, dividend, assessment, rate, rou { onectenth 
tion sheets, tickets, checks, recetpts and vouchers, a 


cost and time of pen or typewriter. 


——<—<—<—$—$—$—$<—$<‘_ as 
MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY co. 
eee ty ofCom, Bg Wele-Faro Be 
279 Broad 538 So. Clark of ig. 
New York : Chicago Denver San Francisco 
And other Principal Cities : 
Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Addressing Machines. 


every purpose 
Makers of hand, foot and motor Addressors for 
and size list from one hundred to one million names. 


Cut the Cost of Furniture 


—pack- 
Shipped in sections, knock-down—saves factor re 4 2a 
ing costs and freight charges. Direct from 
saves you money. Ten min- $ 75 7 
utes assemble any piece. Over 
100 designs — everything for rane 
the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 


Exchange spare time for pene 
cash commissions. A new business fo! 
men or women. FREE CATALOG 


with full particulars. ‘ 
BROOKS MFG.CO. Sa 4 


2805 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. jy eine 35 in. 
Largest PlantofIts Kind inthe World, width 31 in.; Depth?21in- 


! 
\ 
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HE Smith Form-a-Truck is the most phenomenal success the automobile world 
has ever known. Costing only $350, and making, with any Ford chassis, a one-ton truck cf 
marvelous efficiency and economy, it challenges competition wherever motor trucks are used. 
It is the motor truck that is universal; steadily making money for users—paying for itself in all types 


of work in the first few weeks of service. 


Now $10,000,000 Sold 


EVENING POST 


50,000 Smith Form-a-Trucks for 1916—equals total combined truck production for United States during 1915 


Now $10,000,000 sold, with $3,000,000 


the sales record for the past four weeks. 
This is the most convincing proof of real value. 


Analyses of transportation problems show that 
any business in the country, maintaining delivery 
service, can increase efficiency and economy by 
using Smith Form-a-Trucks. 


This applies equally to the smallest stores and 
individual users in all lines, up to the biggest 


Hillman’s, one of the 
biggest of the State 
Street department 

stores in Chicago, 
was among the 
first to recog- 
nize theadvan- 
tages of the 
Smith Form-a- 
Truck. Read 
what it has 
to say of its 
merits and 
economy. This 
statement of 
Hillman’s is of 
real value to 
you. 


DEALERS — Act Quickly Dealerships for Smith 


i . Form-a-Trucks are 
pe oy so rapidly that your only protection is to wire 
brs once. Within a very short time we will have all 


¢ dealers we can possibly tak i 
territory will be Boead ‘vy e care of, and all desirable 


We on not urging any. dealer—we merely want to make 
at uggestion—if you are interested you had better 
pe mea y to save disappointment. Our big national 
= of campaign is stimulating such tremendous 

terest tt our present dealers are flooded with the 
Prospects we are referring to them. 


Act quickly if you i i 
to de is to W he vg a interested. The best thing 


—— 


corporations. It is the highest development of 
light, sturdy, fast delivery. 


Every service record—every record for 
economy has been obtained from owners using 
Smith Form-a-Trucks in all parts of the country. 
Hundreds are probably used now in the same kind 
of work you intend to put yours to. It is time- 
tried over three years; tested under all kinds of 
load, under all conditions of work. 


And wherever the Smith Form-a-Truck is used, 


The Smith Form-a-Truck averages 12 to 
15 miles per gallon of gasoline—6,000 to 8,000 
miles per set of tires—50% lower initial cost—and 
the lowest hauling cost. It saves waste time at 
the loading station—makes more trips a day— 
works more nearly at maximum capacity. 


Interest and insurance charges are lower, your 
original investment is small. Fixed charges are 
less; and the efficiency of your delivery is in- 
creased. 


Wonderfulin mechanical construction—the Smith 
Form-a-Truck is practically everlasting. It uses 
the famous Ford power plant and transmission 
unequalled for reliability and economy—fits over 
the frame of any Ford chassis—installed by any 
two men in a few hours. 


It is sturdily built. Frame 4 inches deep, cold 
rolled channel steel, with a wide web. Rear axle 
drop forged piece of steel. Side springs 42 inches 
long. Auxiliary relief and balance spring for 
overload. Solid tires—Firestone truck type, on 
rear wheels. 


108-inch loading space—ample for large 
body. 


And the Smith Form-a-Truck attach- 
ment itself carries 90% of the load—the 
Ford chassis is doing less work than when 
used as a touring car. 


Our big new plant 
with tremendous facili- 
ties for production— 
and materials for 50,000 
trucks already bought 
and in our factory, en- 
able us to take care of 
your order as soon as 
it comes in. 


Suite 918, Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
1470 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


it builds trade by increasing radius of delivery — 
by giving a neat, handsome delivery vehicle— 
by affording quick, reliable delivery service. 


The Smith Form-a-Truck guaranty is 
thesame that you geton the most expensivetrucks. 


We can well afford to guarantee the mechanical 
construction that goes into the Smith Form-a- 
Truck. We know how it is built: that the mate- 
rials and workmanship are the best. 


World’s Lowest Hauling Cost—Department Stores—Dry Goods Stores 


May is department store, dry goods and general store month with Smith Form-a-Truck dealers all over the country. Our experts in delivery 
costs are working on department store problems, ready to answer questions you may ask. Write while we are working on your problems. 


Next month we have a special mes- 
sage for contractors, builders, and 
jobbers in building materials. 


SMITH FORM-A-TRUCK CO. 
Suite 918, Smith Form-a-Truck Building; 


Problem.”” No obligation on my part. 


My business is I can use 


Name_____ es 


CUT THIS OUT—MAIL TODAY 


1470 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen:—If you can prove to me that your Smith 
Form-a-Truck is the cheapest transportation in the world, I am 
interested; so send me your booklet, ‘‘It Solves Your Delivery 


Address 


I suggest as a g00d dealer _ —— 
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Message to New Car Owners! 


ISK Tire Service is FREE. It includes 

putting in your new tube, mounting tire 

on your spare wheel, air testing, inspec- 
tion, inflation, putting your wheels in alignment, 
and so on, regardless of the tire used. 


No other organization in the country is so well 
prepared to give you this assistance—ano other 
service policy is so liberal. There is never a 
charge made in any Fisk Branch except for 
actual repairs and supplies. 


Your future tire expense depends on your early 


knowledge of how to care for and use your 
tires; proper inflation for your car; how to 
economize by caring for the small cuts; and a 
dozen and one other things that have a direct 
bearing on tire expense. 


More than 100 direct Fisk Branches are distrib- 
uted throughout the country. At any one of 
them you get this uniform FREE Service and 
expert advice. Many motorists have reduced 
expenses, eliminated road annoyances and in- 
creased their mileage greatly by regular monthly 
tire inspections —FREE at Fisk Branches. 


May 6, 1916 


Consult Your Telephone Directory 
for the Local Fisk Branch— 
Make Use of Fisk Service Now. 


THE SATURDAY 


- DON VENUSTIANO 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


of these expatriated enemies of Car- 
shey number some thousands of men 
of education and were of property, 
thing of many of the lower classes— 
on working on plans for deposing 
a, seizing the government, and 
ring to establish peace. Last winter 
ga San Antonio conference, which 
1a plan but made little headway. 
“movement was about at its head 
1e Columbus raid occurred and 
t Wilson issued his intervention- 
ement. Naturally these men quit 
tely. They are waiting now for 
of events. 
an under which the attempt was to 
. to restore order in Mexico, and 
f course, contemplated the elimina- 
Sarranza and his supporters, was 
1 in a secret document drawn up 
lated among the various expatri- 
lers. It met with general approval. 
yer, this plan was to be put into 
7 what was to be called and or- 
1s the Federal Army of the Repub- 
exico. The basis of it is an army 
by these rich and expatriated 
s, which shall gain control of the 
wipe out the forces of the de facto 
ent and of the rebel and bandit 
s, and which all Mexicans of ‘clean 
-and healthy principles’”’ are to be 
o join. This army is to be supreme 
hold power while a constitutional 
ent is being established. The civil 
ration is to be constituted by a 
re body, formed by civil or military 
tatives from each civil division, 
d subdivision thereof, selected in 
etory manner. The plan then in- 
1e selection of three men by this 
e assembly; and these three men 
the supreme council of the govern- 
maining in power for six months 
ble for reélection. 


» Executive Triumvirate 


three men are to be the executives; 
king with the legislative body, are 
de a government. Any man who 
ered displaying ‘“‘any aspiration, 
y or purpose other than the reés- 
ent of order and peace,”’ or making 
e foreign to that prime object, is to 
ed and rendered ineligible for any 
til a constitutional government is 
tablished. The death penalty for 
offenses is abolished, and all prop- 
nfiseated by armed political fac- 
to be returned to their owners, the 
when constituted—to decide all 
wr damages and of ownership. 
ecial Restitution Attorney”’ is to 
J to act in these cases. The Execu- 
mcil is to name a Cabinet by a 
‘vote. The majority of the states, 
e control of this army, shall decree 
t elections, which must be within 
mths of date of decree; and con- 
al officers shall be elected at those 
. After those elections are held 
tutional government prepared for, 
legislative body and the Execu- 
ll, to be established by the Fed- 
will wind up their affairs. All 
he legislative body and of the 
be subject to official inquiry 
nt for any overt acts during 
Years it is expected this work of 
lon will require; and all military 
to be subject to court martial. 
ents and foreign loans will be used 
<penses, and the Executive Council 
€ the governors for the states dur- 
ontinuance of the provisional gov- 
, and such other officials as are 
-_ No formal political affiliations or 
ctions are to be observed, but 
le men are to be selected, and fail- 
elect honorable men will react on 
tors, 
ederal Army, by which these re- 
re to be enforced, and which will 
rimary governing power, is to be 


fits 
BAL = 


recruited by the expatriates both in and out 
of Mexico, including such of the present 
federal troopers as desire to come in. It is 
understood that twenty thousand men, now 
in the United States, are available, and that 
there is plenty of money for the first financ- 
ing. It is expected that many men still in 
Mexico, anxious for peace and order, will 
join. The Federal Army, as it assumes con- 
trol—which, of course, will not be until 
there has been considerable fighting—is to 
“notify, with due opportunity, of the atti- 
tude it will assume, all nations friendly to 
Mexico; and especially those who, on ac- 
count of the similarity of principles, tend- 
encies and organizations, have, with noble 
purpose, taken an interest in our domestic 
struggle; but under no condition will the 
army act so as to bind the independence of 
action of the provisional government, or, 
much less, seek foreign intervention that 
might affect the honor and dignity of the 
nation.” 


What Insiders Say 


Treason, defection and desertion previ- 
ously determined will make Mexicans ineli- 
gible for the army and for office. These 
men, as the plan states, will be reserved for 
“passive employments.”’ No former politi- 
eal plan, under which any of the various 
revolutions have been fought, will be ac- 
cepted; but there is guaranteed ‘“‘to all 
factions the most absolute freedom of ac- 
tion in all electoral work, except that order 
must be maintained and the rights of others 
respected.” 

This plan is in abeyance, as I write, await- 
ing the event of the punitive expedition of 
American soldiers into Mexico, and such 
further events as circumstances may bring 
about. None of the Mexicans who propose 
it—and the proposers are Mexicans of 
wealth and education—has any idea that 
the plan can be carried through without 
the assistance of the United States, both 
financial and physical. It contemplates, of 
course, the conquering of the present war- 
ring factions. .Its primary force is to be 
this army. After the army wins control, 
then the provisional government, military 
and civil, is to be established, with the army 
as the power; and after that it is hoped to 
get order. 

Men who know Mexico and the Mexicans 
best, and the inside of the situation—the 
real conditions—are unanimously saying 
that the Carranza government cannot last; 
that any usurper—even Obregon—could 
not get a stable government without the 
intervention and aid of the United States. 
If the Villa expedition results in the cap- 
ture or killing of Villa and the withdrawal 
of the troops of the United States, and 
if there is no intervention by the United 
States, it is figured that conditions will grad- 
ually get worse for the next two years, at 
which time Mexico will be prostrate and 
intervention imperative, by either the 
United States or some other country. The 
men who say this are both Mexicans and 
Americans. 

The expedition to get Villa may serve a 
purpose in showing the Mexicans that the 
United States has soldiers and that those 
soldiers will fight; but it will settle nothing 
in Mexico unless the American troops re- 
main there. It is merely an incident. 

That is the Mexican situation in a nut- 
shell; andneither capturing Villa nor dicker- 
ing with Carranza will alter it. Mexico will 
have neither peace nor prosperity, neither 
order nor productiveness, until the United 
States establishes those desirable national 
attributes by taking charge in Mexico. If 
Obregon should depose Carranza there 
would be revolt against Obregon immedi- 
ately; and so against any Mexican who 
might depose Obregon. 

The authorities at Washington may 
awake to this real Mexican situation and 
duty one day. If not, it is probable that 
sooner or later the American people will 
awaken them. 
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Mothers Fathers 
Teachers Ministers 


Everybody Who Is Interested In { 
Clean, Wholesome Photoplays | ‘i 
Should Read This and Act. ied: 


The future of the motion picture industry is \ | Wi 
in your hands. Wi FF 
No sane exhibitor is going to persist in 
showing pictures that do not meet with 1 Hi 
the approval of his patrons. There are \ | 
plenty of wholesome, entertaining and up- 
lifting photoplays. 


i | 

y2 
@ j H 
& | 
) 


ARE THE PRODUCTIONS OF 4 
Famous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; \ 4 
The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co.; Pallas Pictures ‘| al 


David Belasco, Daniel Frohman, Oliver \ 
Morosco, and other world-famous producers 
are associated in staging the features which 
make the Paramount Program. 

Appearing in Paramount Pictures exclusively are 
the greatest stars of stage and screen—players who 
could not be induced to appear in any photoplays 
but the best—Paramount Pictures. 

If your theatre is not showing Paramount Pictures 
exclusively, fill in the blank below, tear it off and 
leave it at the ticket window next time you go to 
see pictures. 


CParamount Pictures (Stporation- 
FOUR EIGHTY -FIVE FIFTH AVENUE AT 41st STREET 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


The trademark that stands 
for Quality and Cleanliness 
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HE Sale is half 
made when 
The salesman says 
“Delco Equip- 
ment. 


350,000 satisfied owners are now 
driving cars equipped with Delco 
Cranking, Lighting and Ignition 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


DELCO 


ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


99 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


eg 


Throw Away | 
Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
their tires by ‘“‘half-soling’’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months 30,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving $50 
to $200 a year in their tire expense. 

* Without a cent deposit, pre- 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow you 
to be the judge. Durable Treads double the 
life of your tires and are sold under a signed 
guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Ap- 
plied in your own garage in thirty minutes. 

* © offered to motorists in new 
Special Discount territory on first shipment di- 
rect from factory. Don’t take any more chances 
with your tires. Mail the coupon Today and find 
out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them. 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CoO. 
545 Tread Bldg., Denver,Colo. E-45 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, 720-455 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Gentlemen—Please send me without obligation, full in- 

formation, sample and guarantee. 
Name. 


Address = 


My Tire Sizes are 


Ei 
O 
0 | 
0 
O 
0 
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Reflects the collar style 


preference, just now, with men who 


frequent fashion centers. Like all 


SLBEWEL| 


COLLARS 


it mirrors satisfaction. See that uniform, 
Graduated-Tie-Space—and, too, the Tie-Pro- 
tecting Shield that saves your good neckwear. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
your size and 75c for 6. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


THE PENTECOST || 


OF CALAMITY 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


the part of the German press, or that the 
Cologne Gazette, on January 6, 1915, said 
as follows: ‘‘Circumstances often compel 
us to swerve from the right path and to 
answer lies by lies. This is the only way to 
silence the liars. 

“When our soldiers’ strong arms have 
prevailed we shall be glad to return to our 
habits of strict frankness.” 

Neither are intelligent Americans or the 
rest of the civilized world for the next gen- 
eration likely to forget that ninety-three of 
the most prominent men of Germany, dis- 
tinguished in various branches of science, 
art, education and literature, signed a docu- 
ment meant for American consumption, in 
which, among other things, they declared 
as follows: ‘It is not true that Germany 
is guilty of having caused this war. Ger- 
many did her utmost to prevent it. . . 
It is not true that we trespassed in neutral 
Belgium. . . . Itis not true that the life 
and property of a single Belgian citizen was 
injured by our soldiers without the bitter- 
est self-defense having made it necessary. 
: It is not true that our troops treated 
Louvain brutally. . It is not true 
that our warfare pays no respect to inter- 
national laws.” . . Ete., ete. 

I have recalled only a very little of Ger- 
man perfidy here; but it should be enough 
to explain why a person like myself, who, as 
you may remember, came to you in August 
before the real truth about Germany began 
to reach us and wanted you to let me write 
you an article that was to be wholly sym- 
pathetic with Germany, should experience 
a complete mental change. You will re- 
member that you were glad that I should 
undertake such an article and also that be- 
fore I had been able to get far in it the facts 
about Belgium and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence became known to us all and 
ee any sympathy with Germany impos- 
sible. 

I trust that I have made it sufficiently 
plain to you why the ten German affidavits 
denying the school festivals seem to me like 
so many scraps of paper. 

Yours very truly, 
OWEN WISTER. 


Not What but How 


HEY were putting on an Oriental film at 

a moving-picture place, and, to give a 
touch of local color, the manager burned in 
the auditorium those pungent taperlike 
things that are so generally used in Chinese 
joss houses and at summer resorts in the 
mosquito belt. 

A gentleman of a fussy aspect entered. 
He sniffed the air sharply and then ad- 
dressed an usher. 

““Young man,” he stated in the tone of 
one who is not to be deceived, ‘‘I smell 
punk.”’ 

““How’s that, sir?”’ asked the youth. 

“T said,” repeated the severe man, ‘‘that 
J smell punk.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” said the usher 
reassuringly. “I can let you sit in a box 
where nobody’ll notice it.” 


Caught 


T A SPECIAL performance in New 
York a scene was being offered from a 
new play in which the principal male char- 
acter had occasion to quote the Seven-A ges- 
of-Man speech from Shakspere. 

He read the lines with such telling effect 
that the audience burst into prolonged ap- 
plause, temporarily stopping the action of 
the piece. 

In the pause that succeeded the out- 
burst, a sophisticated-looking youth of a 
typical Broadway aspect was observed by 
one who sat just behind him to lean side- 
ways and remark in the attentive ear of a 
young woman companion: 

“Say, the fellow that wrote this play is 
a thief! Nearly all of that last stuff is a 


very popular saying.” 


Dirty, Grimy Food: 


can be made just like new—y; 


can easily do it yourself a 
save the cost of revarnishing, 


SOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will remove stains, scum, road-oil, t| 
grease, mud freckles and surface scratct, 
which you thought were permanent, 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED Wi 


is the proper polish to use on your c; 
It preserves the varnish and protects 
from the weather, adding years to its li 


It covers up mars and scratches—prevents check ; 
and cracking—and “sheds water like a duck’s bac! 


Makes a ‘“‘Wash”’ Last for Wee, 


Mud and dust do not stick to Johnso, 
Prepared Wax. After a dirty, dusty ti 


just wipe off your car—it isn’t necessary to wil 
it. Many people even wax the under side’ 
their fenders because the mud comes off so eas| 


Going to Sell Your Car? | 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnso 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—it will se incl 
and you can get $50.00 to $100.00 more for | 
Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax are inva; 
able for use around the house—for cleaning al 
polishing furniture, woodwork, floors—and in f, 
all wood, metal and enamel surfaces. poise} 
Cleaner will remove spots and stains that ot 
cleaners won’t touch. 
For 10c we will send you trial cans of Johnso; 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—enough for a good t, 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP5, Racine, W | 


That’s a good reason for lookir 


for ner when you buy shir 
this Spring. You get GUARA} 
TEED fit, color and wear, at $1.5 

| 


and up. Ask your dealer. 


shit| | 
k-ban-tab. It’s only on Emery | 
dee aan the button-pocket for y! | 
(at back of neckband). 
i 
} 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., 


SAMEERA CATT ee eae mre Tee ee ee 


UIT 


CHANDLER SIX 
$1295 


UT if you want a motor that has in 
it three years of making good, 


If you want the motor that turned the 
whole automobile industry away from 
high priced sixes and wasteful heavy 
fours, 


If you want the strong sturdy chassis 
that showed men the folly of needless 
weight, 


If you want the solid aluminum motor 
base, and Bosch magneto ignition, and 
the silent spiral-bevel-gear rear axle, and 


See gene to ers this car, 
» anywhere t = 
mobile can go, aie 
SPEED—More than 999 out of 
every thousand car owners would 
€ver want or dare to use. 
MOTOR—The Marvelous Chandler 
Motor, built in the Chandler 
pics ht for three years past and 
aa the world over. FREE 


ANY HINT - 
PERIMENTATION, 2 Soe 


If you want to experiment 
If you want to “ry out some new ¢/eory 
of motor construction 
You won't be interested in the Chandler 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - 


Four-Passenger Roadster - ~ 
F. O. B. Cleveland 


Write for New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer 
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Gray & Davis starting and lighting, 
and a dozen other of the highest class 
features at the lowest obtainable price, 


ean 


If you want 


The Most Beautiful of All the New 
Motor Car Bodies, 


You will be 
Chandler. 


This isn’t argument, or persuasion, 
or contention. It’s just a simple, 


provable fact. 


interested in the 


$1295 
$1295 


Prompt Orders Secure Prompt Deliveries 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
505-535 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office, 1884 Broadway 


Cable Address, ‘‘Chanmotor’”’ 
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Ordinary roads become impassable 
under war traffic. 


Photo by Brown E 


Photo by Brown Bros. 
Permanent roads are an absolute necessity for the preper 


Courtesy Cillier’s Weekly 
This is the kind of a road that saved Paris. 
Auto mitrailleuses ready to open fire. 


Edwin A. Stevens, Commissioner of Public 

Roads, New Jersey, in an article in the Feb- 
a a . 66 

ruary Scribner’s entitled ~The Future of 

Good Roads in State and Nation,”’ says: 

““The military features of our roads have been 
all but entirely overlooked. Strategically, roads 
must connect points of military importance. 
Tactically, they must be designed to carry neces- 
sary military trafic. In the light of the experience 
of the great war, this means’ that very heavy loads, 
guns of 6 and 8 inch calibre, heavy motor-trucks, 
high-speed cars, cavalry and infantry must be 
accommodated.”’ 

Our illustrated booklet “Concrete Facts 
About Concrete Roads”’ will be sent free of 
charge on request. We invite correspondence 
relative to concrete road construction and 
maintenance. 


A concrete road 16 feet wide costs on an average 
$15,000 a mile to build and less than $50 a year to main- 
The first cost is but little more than macadam; the 
Furthermore, the concrete 
road will actually grow stronger with age, while the 
average macadam road must be entirely rebuilt approxi- 


tain. 
maintenance infinitely less. 


mately every seven years. 


‘The average costs of different types of roads are given in the 1915 
New York State Highway report by Edwin Duffey, Commissioner of the 
Highway Department, as follows: “‘It may be said here that the experience 


of the Department shows—all condi- 
tions of course included —that the 
average cost of the water-bound mac- 
adam road has been about $10,000 a 
mile. ‘The average cost of a bituminous 
road, penetration method, has been 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 111 West Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Hurt Building 
Atlanta 


Southwestern Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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English truck mired in a 
flooded road. 


Courtesy Collier's Weekly 
The kind of traffic roads must withstand in war. 
Austrian artillery on the march. 


| 
Photo by Paul Thompson 


Concrete Roads Will Withstand 
the Traffic of Peace or War 


Ne before have roads played a greater part in the world’s 


history. ‘The present war teaches not only the enormous 
importance of permanent roads as a measure of preparedness, but illustrates with 
startling vividness the necessity of permanent highways to meet the demands | 
of modern motor traffic. 


} 

War demands roads that will successfully withstand the concentrated traffic of thousands of | 

motor vehicles, heavy trucks loaded with men, supplies and ammunition, great guns often weighing many 

tons and swift cars for rapid transportation in great emergencies. [The normal traffic of twenty years 
is often duplicated in a few weeks, and the roads must withstand it. 


An editorial in Harper’s Weekly, February 12, 1916, says: ‘‘Once the automobile was a luxury. | 
‘To-day we all know vaguely the immense role it plays. The war has been reminding us of one side of 
1 

| 

| 


it, for there it has had a leading role. It saved Paris and it has changed the whole nature of warfare.” 


But the requirements of peaceful traffic are no less surprising. Not only has military transpor- | 
tation completely changed, but the highway traffic of the United States has in a few years undergone 
radical transformation. “The editorial continues: 


““We see the horse disappearing from cities; we see the delivery wagons of great stores; we see a 
serious volume of express business being done by automobile; we see farming and the lives of farmers 
being changed... . Think what it means that sixty-five per cent of American cars purchased last year were 
delivered through towns of 5,000 or less.”’ 


Macadam roads, once sufficient for the requirements of horse-drawn traffic, cannot resist the 
motor traffic of peace, much less that of war. The passage of heavy trucks and the shearing action of 
the tires of swiftly moving pleasure cars soon tear loose the surface of the best macadam and leave a | 
road raveled, rutted and unfit for traffic. Of all permanent roads concrete alone offers at the lowest 
first cost and at the lowest maintenance cost the road that can successfully withstand the changing 
trafic of today. 


That sixty-five per cent of automobiles made in 1915 were sold in rural communities illustrates 
the immediate necessity for roads that will withstand the demands of modern traffic. That farmers in 
nine states alone owned on January 1, 1915, $250,000,000 worth of cars proves that the automobile § 
has made permanent roads a vital issue. | 


about $13,000 a mile. The average cost of a first-class concrete road has been I 
about $15,000 a mile, and the average cost of brick pavements has been about 
$25,000 a mile. ‘These figures include engineering and inspection. _ 

Figures compiled from the New York State Highway reports of 1913 
and 1914 show the average cost of 38.7 miles of oil macadam as $11,780 
per mile and an annual maintenance cost of $933 per mile. The average | 
cost of 71.96 miles of bituminous macadam was $12,830 per mile and the | 
maintenance cost $605 per mile per year. : 

Compare the above figures with those given in the 1915 report of the 


County Highway Commission of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, epich i 
shows the maintenance cost of 86 miles of concrete roads as only $58 per Bic ; 
per year. Of this small sum approximately $23 per mile was spent for 


; ™ Gil — et RA ee maintenance of the road shoulders, etc., § 
\i@e =] = 
~ 


3 i. leaving the maintenance on the concrete only : 
\ \\ ANY #35 per mile. 

~f} _e - 

4a a4 5" 


. The above figures point to But one § 
N 
PERMANENCE 
PERMANENCE 


5 . . 1 e § 
with their low maintenance cost give th 


most economical results. 


Vy 


. Ss § 
AY conclusion — that permanent concrete roads § 
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THE SATURDAY 


murview’s Iiiredl 


ich letters occasionally—and they 
me sick. They give me a sharp, 
spasmodic pain. The last one of 
came from the head of a social- 
iference in the East. 

Mr. Dunham,” it reads, ‘“‘the 
ein your community by yourself, 
srend Frank Wiggins and Dr. 
Whelpley is, I know, very impor- 

Ishould like to know more about 
aave the most. completely social- 
1 community in America 
> of that-same rot. i 

not a socialistic community—nor 
ic either. We had a few Populist 
the era of, General Weaver, and 
one Socialist vote almost every 
ial election, and I think I know 
; it; but I would no more accuse 
, without better evidence than I 
han I would without proof indict 
ody snatching. That’s my atti- 
1 our attitude, and it makes us 
‘ious to be accused of socialism or 
that sounds like it. We area solid 
ommunity in the Corn Belt, with 
rth from a hundred and fifty to 
lred dollars an acre—and having 
<to make both ends meet on that 
zapitalization. I have told you 
reat many of our older families 
ndoned their farms for city life 
2d them over to tenants, and that 
been fighting to keep our neigh- 
life from absolutely going to pot 
at of the mania for retiring from 

I have related a part of the 
y9f the twentieth-century rural- 
oneering of Daisy and Frank Wig- 
) have given us a new kind of 
thurch. As for the individual re- 
in this letter as “‘Dr. Thomas 
,” he is not a doctor of anything, 
mas either. His full name is Tom 
, and he is the Fairview District’s 
|man. Now let us see how much 
<, and Frank Wiggins’, and 
I have done nothing, as any of 
tell you, but try, in my mossback 
ut whip sockets on the motor car 
»ss—Justifies this epithet of ‘‘a 
. community.” 


tiah on Cattle: Feeding 


nother word on this accusation 
aave been doing something revo- 
and socialistic in our neighbor- 
3 a matter of fact, what have we 
ag? We have been applying the 
England public-school and town- 
idea to our present-day life. We 
he best of New England to the Corn 
rairie schooners before the great 
r. We’ve got the old machine on 
s. Is it socialistic to repair it? 
Wiggins just dropped in and looked 
tlhave written, and smiled in that 
7 of his at what he calls my heat in 
ar, 

so hot, little man?” said he, 
somebody and not meaning any 
hy object to the name of socialism 
ng itself suits you?” 
) you suppose I am going to sit 
nely and accept statements that 

that one Socialist voter in the 
wnship the laugh on me? Not if 
‘t knows itself, and it thinks it 


our good luck in getting Tom 
7 as the Neighborhood Hired Man 
rect result of our conservatism. 
Viggins reads more farm papers 
other farmer in the district; and 
> consistent would take his text on 
tom the writings of Dean Henry, 
ty Bailey, or Henry Wallace, or 
Hopkins, or Governor Hoard, 
an from the Bible. I told him so 
and the next Sunday, just to show 
the Bible is an agricultural book, 
hed from the seventh chapter of 
le twenty-fifth verse: ‘‘And on all 
shall be digged with the mattock, 
all not come thither the fear of 
d thorns: but it shall be for the 
orth of oxen, and for the treading 
cattle. _ It was a plea for the 
‘ding business as a religious func- 
Ne Reverend Frank always comes 


—— of an apostolic foolhardi- 
oly -boldness which would have 
Im'successfully to the stake in an 


earlier day; and he is always trying to force 
on us old farmers his views as to new ways 
of doing our business; but we don’t mind, 
and when he goes too far we turn him down 
cold. He always means well, and usually 
we humor him. When this idea developed of 
having the Department at Washington and 
the State College of Agriculture codperate 
in sending experts into the various counties 
to do what Doctor Spillman calls demon- 
stration work, the Reverend Frank wanted 
our county to have the first demonstrator 
in the North—the South had had them for 
a long time even then. Having chiseled me 
out of fifteen acres of swamp land and hay- 
ing worked Abel Bohn into letting him 
dump the water from it onto his land as a 
water supply—though Abel had refused 
me the same privilege for ten years—Frank 
said he wanted the advice of a county agent 
in developing the glebe land of the Fairview 
Meeting House; and one day he drove into 
my front yard with a professor of the agri- 
cultural college and a man who held himself 
up as a Department expert. This man was 
Tom Whelpley. 


Where the Long Words Come From 


Tom is a Tennessee hill-billy, who 
walked I don’t know how many miles when 
he was fifteen to a place where they teach 
the mountain girls and boys in what they 
call a college—but the first thing they 
taught Tom was the alphabet. He worked 
his way through this college, and after he 
had learned enough, knocked off from time 
to time and taught school. He was a suc- 
cess in the country schools; but when he 
tried to lift himself higher in the teaching 
profession by city work, he fell down. He 
didn’t seem to fit into the angles of the 
pavements. 

He was long and weedy to look at; and 
you might spend a hundred dollars on spruc- 
ing him up, and he would still look weather- 
beaten, like a cowboy masquerading as a 
drug clerk. 

He tells me that he was mightily down- 
cast when the city superintendent sug- 
gested that he wasn’t temperamentally 
adapted to teaching; because teaching was 
the only thing he wanted to do. That’s one 
advantage they have in school work down 
South—teaching apparently is there still 
considered a man’s work. Tom believed 
it to be a man’s work, and he counted him- 
self, in spite of his troubles with city con- 
ditions, the proper man to do it. Doctor 
Knapp was just opening up his demonstra- 
tion work in the South; and one of the 
pioneer demonstrators drifted into Tom’s 
neighborhood, and filled Tom with the idea 
that here was a new and different sort of 
teaching—teaching farmers how to farm. 
So Tom in the perfect independence of 
pennilessness made his way to our state 
agricultural college, which he chose because 
our Corn-Belt colleges had a high reputa- 
tion in the South. Not being able to make 
as much money in Corn-Belt rural school- 
teaching as he could as a farm hand, he 
supported himself largely by farm work; 
all the time applying the science he got 
in the college to the practice of the farm—in 
thought, at least. Of course no good farmer 
would allow him to carry it much farther 
than the thought stage. And now that 
Tom had graduated from the agricultural 
college with some gray in his hair, this pro- 
fessor and our minister were trying to saw 
him off on us as a county agent at a salary 
of eighteen hundred a year, half of which 
we farmers of the county were expected to 
pay. And of all men to start such a sub- 
scription paper they had Abel Bohn, who 
still believed in foot-washing as a means of 
grace in church! 

Well, of course, we weren’t going to fall 
very suddenly for anything like that. We 
hadn’t thought it out. We told Wiggins 
and the professor and Tom Whelpley that 
we relied on experience as our guide in 
farming and didn’t take much stock in new- 
fangled ideas. 

“I see you have a patch of rape over 
there,’ remarked Tom. ‘‘Why do you 
grow rape?” 

“Best hog pasture I can grow,”’ I replied. 

*‘T notice that Mr. Beebe has a patch of 
alfalfa that looks sort of yellow and spin- 
dling,’ he went on. ‘‘I wonder what’s the 
cause of that.” 

“Ttlacksinoculation,”’ answered. ‘‘ Wil- 
son and I dug up I guess twenty crowns of 
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Three Different Machines 
—Fach One An 


VERY man and boy can 

now ride an Indian—can 
choose either a big, powerful, 
swift Indian Motocycle; an 
Indian Featherweight of less 
but ample power and speed, 
or an Indian Bicycle. 


And he gets for his money 
in whatever form of Indian 
riding he prefers the utmost 
in certified value and service 
protection. 


Twin cylinder motor ad- 
vancement has reached its 
highest point in the new Indian 


INDIAN BIG TWIN 


Powerplus Motor 


Develops 15 to 18 horsepower, dyna- 
mometer test. Long stroke. The greatest 
producer of power per cubic inch of piston displacement. 


The 1916 Indian Powerplus 
motor has fewest parts, least 
wear. All moving mechanism 
enclosed; clean, silent power. 
Light reciprocating parts. In- 
stant getaway. Four models, 


SZ atos aes: 
1916 Featherweight 


Not a motor-bicycle—a thor- 
ough-bred motorcycle. Simple 
mechanism; light, easy to 
handle. Speed and power in 
modified form at moderate in- 
itial cost. Comfortable, con- 
venient, practical. Indian 
construction and quality from 

tip to tip. 22 h.p.,3 speed, Indian starter, $150. N 


1916 
Indian Motobike 


Little brother of the big 
Indian Motocycle. The elec- 
trically equipped model of the 
1916 bicycle line. Indian 
s gasoline tank style of battery 
container, electric light with 
reflector, double forks, long 
braced handlebars—real motor- 


cycle style lines. Price $40. 
10 other models, $25 to $40. 


INDIAN 
FEATHERWEIGHT 


INDIAN MOTOBIKE 
Send for beautiful 1916 Indian Motocycle 
or Bicycle Catalog 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 701 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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afraid o 


HE Emperor Napo- 
leon never permitted 
anyone near him with 


He did his 


an open razor. 


own shaving and, owing to 
a sensitive skin, never could 
get a razor that pleased 
him. The one that annoyed 
him least was picked up 
during the Peninsular 


GENUINE 


roll into our high-priced cigars. 
looks. 
Acquainted"’ price. 


Havana Seconds * J 


From Factory Direct To YOU By Ex. or Parce/ Fost Prepaid « 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to 
They’re not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke 
Customers call them ‘‘ Diamonds in the Rough.” 
Money refunded if you don’t receive at least double value. 
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apoleon was deathly 


aZzor 


Campaignand had ablade 
of Saracen steel. 

Today nearly all the 
world’s Rulers use a 
Gillette Safety Razor. The 
latest convert is Yuan 
Shih K’ai, the great man 
of China. 

Another is the Premier 
of New Zealand. 

In the present war the 
Gillette is used by the 
leading generals and by 
some 3,000,000 men in 
the trenches and on all 
fronts. 


The Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe 
and sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no mat- 
ter how wiry the beard or tender the skin. 
Adjust the handle for a light or a close 
A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. No stropping—no honing. Prices 
$5 to $50. Blades 50c. to $1 the packet. 


Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 


shave. 


All 4% inches long. Only 100 at this ‘‘Get 
When ordering 


specify mild, medium or strong. Your check accepted. Our references, Dun or Bradstrect’s orany Bank. 
To each purchaser of 100 Edwin’s Genuine Havana Seconds, we will extend the privilege of ordering, for 60c 


; No. 1530 Hand Drill. ¢ 
Right-hand, left-hand and 
double ratchet movements; 
plain -drall;sand “earns 
locked: five adjustments. 

KEE? TOOL 


Write us for “‘Yankee’ Tool Book,’’ showing all the 
“Yan kee’? wood- and metal-boring and screw-driving tools 


NKEE NE 1530 
ee S 
Moe ; SS 
NK A Kit N 53 : 
Wy Capacity 3/16 


between small 
Hollow handle forms magazine for drills. 


Length, 104 in.; weight, 134 1b. 
Pricey $2280; 


Adjustments made by Shifter, 
gears. 


Your dealer can supply you 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


3-Jaw Chuck 
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it the other day, and didn’t find a nodule 
on a single root.” 

“Do you know,” said Tom, “that the 
first rape sowed in this country was intro- 
duced by the experimenters of the state 
college not over fifteen years ago, and that 
you wouldn’t have known about it if you 
had waited to be taught by what you call 
experience?”’ 

I didn’t answer, not having anything 
appropriate to say. 

“ And did you find out about inoculating 
alfalfa and the nodules on the roots by 
experience?” he went on. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, when you use such words as nodules, 
inoculation, and bacteria—and, so. far as 
that’s concerned, the word crown, too— 
youre talking about things you’ve read 
about. Twenty years ago you wouldn’t 
have known what the word meant.” 

“‘T didn’t mention bacteria,” I snapped 
back. 

“No,” said Tom, “but you would in a 
minute; and in half a day you’d be talking 
about humus and ensilage and, possibly, 
azotobacter. The farmer ought to be 
ashamed of being the only man who is 
ashamed of reading about his work—and 
the farmer has as much to read about as the 
doctor or the lawyer.” 

They drove off rather sore because the 
county-agent project for our county was 
dead. 

After they got over to the new parsonage 
that we had just built for Frank and Daisy, 
they discussed the prospects over their 
dinner. 

“We'll put it over yet,” Frank said—or 
something to that broad, general effect. 
“These people of mine are pretty thick 
with moss; but I always get them for any- 
thing I want.” 

‘And in the meantime,” said Tom, ‘‘I’ve 
got to get a job. I’m broke. Who wants a 
hired man round here?” 

“T do,” said Frank. “I can give you 
three months’ work on this little farm of 
mine; and if my work happens to play out 
there’s alwaysajob somewhere hereabout.”’ 


Why Frank Fell Down 


One reason why Frank fell down on this 
county-agent drive was that he had just 
put through his scheme for a consolidated 
rural school; and we had to take him down 
a peg just on general principles or give up 
completely mastered. Daisy was expecting 
to have a baby; and Frank would have 
been glad to live in the tar-paper-covered 
tent for ten years, as he did for the first 
eighteen months of his pastorate, if he 
could thereby have helped along the estab- 
lishment of a good graded, consolidated 
rural school for the coming prodigy. We 
fixed the gentleman on his martyrdom 
scheme by building them a cracking good 
parsonage on the corner of the fifteen acres 
of swamp glebe land, which by this time he 
had drained as dry as a garden—running 
in celery and other truck, as well as sta- 
ple crops. And as for the school project, 
he had acquired so much influence in the 
adjoining districts of Pleasant Valley, 
Hickory Grove, Grant Center, Wheeler’s 
Cross Roads and Indian Ridge that he 
could have voted a township vaudeyille 
palace on us if he had wanted to, I guess, let 
alone a consolidated rural school with a 
provision for the transportation of the 
pupils. So we whirled in with a whoop and 
boosted for the new school, claiming that 
we had been for it all the time—which as a 
matter of fact some of us had been. And at 
this Whelpley crisis the new building was 
nearing completion, and we were pleased as 
Punch at having it in the Fairview District 
and skinning the Indian Ridge folks out 
of it. We were entitled to it, anyhow, and 
putting it within a furlong of the Fairview 
Meeting House was a good move in the 
direction of making that place a sort of 
center. Abel Bohn and I have laid off a few 
acre lots along the road; and I sold two 
yesterday to John Ackerman, who expects 
to return to Fairview after having retired 
to the city and got weary of it. And I 
could sell a couple to Herman Lutz, too, 
who is dead tired of the life of a retired 
farmer, but Abel says he saw Herman first, 
and I think I’ll let Abel have him. I just 
mention these things to show that if you 
have the right sort of neighborhood facili- 
ties and neighborhood life, a man who 
wants to live an easier life in his old age 
can retire in the country and keep his eye 
on his farm, while his son or tenant runs it. 
It will keep the country life alive, and give 
us nice little hamlets about the churches 

(Continued on Page 89) 


HE initial cost of 
The Florsheim 
Shoe may be a trifle 
morethantheordinary 
shoe but the greater 
satisfaction you get in 
style, comfort and service 
proves from the first to the 
‘last day’s wear that 
Florsheims cost less in the 
end. 
$5 to $8 

Ask the Florsheim dealer 

for the style you prefer. 

Look for name in shoe. 
“Styles of the Times” 

(Free Booklet)—and 

name of local dealer 
on request. 


TheFlorsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
U.S.A. 


The 
Glhide— 
Style 
F22 


This Lawn Hose era 


Ts is not necessary for you 
lawn hose that kinks, crac 
leaks after a few months. 


Goodyear-Wingfoot Lawn Hose ; 
anteed not to kink, crack ¢ 


1 In this hose, the seamless inn¢ 
that carries the water 1s of u 
rubber. It will not becom 
and brittle and soon crack. | | 
| 
{ 


\\ There are five alternate layers 
ber and braided cotton, wil 
ribbed rubber cover. All arc 
less—all are cured into one solid wat 
‘\\ weatherproof, wearproof Lae : u 

You can buy Goodyear-Wingioo Le 

—the best hose Goodyear makes ° 
most reliable hardware. Beis. 
stores everywhere. 94 inch, 18c | 

54 inch, 17¢;}. ¥ inch, 16c. 

Look for the Goodyear-Wingfoot P 
branded on every five feet. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 


Akron, Ohio 


OOD 


AKRON 
Lawn Hoseé 


| 


: 
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nsating Vapor Plug 


Proved Saving—Or Your Money Back 


“40% 


_ These records proved in tests 
made at Detroit, Michigan 


More Speed” 
ore Power” 


More Mileage” 


Less Carbon 


$7.00 In Canada 


Parcel Post Prepaid 


600,000 Compensating Vapor Plugs Sold Since January 
_ This Means a Total Business in Four Months of $3,000,000 


‘All done because of our famous guaranty— Proved Service or 
Your Money Back—and because the Compensating Vapor Plug 


is adding speed, power and gasoline mileage to every automobile, 


Ask Your Carburetor Man These 
Important Questions 


(1) Can he adjust your carburetor for econ- 
omy only, and give you power for quick get- 
awayand hill climbing, and still give you speed? 

(2) Can he adjust your carburetor for 
power only, and give you economy and speed 
at the same time? 

(3) Can he adjust the carburetor for speed 
and leave any real power for hill climbing, or 
any real economy? 

You know and he knows that he cannot give 
youthesethreeessentials—power, speed and econ- 
omy—in any carburetor with one adjustment 
unless he uses the Comperisating Vapor Plug. 

‘But he knows and you will know that with 
the Compensating Vapor Plug any carburetor 

“man can, with one adjustment, give you maxi- 
mum) power, speed and economy, and that 


the automatic action of the Compensating 
Vapor Plug will maintain these three under 
any condition of driving. 

If you do not prove this to yourself within 
a reasonable time, we will take the plug back 
and refund your money. 


You Can Correct These Faults 


If your car develops any of these faults you 
can correct them by using the Compensating 
Vapor Plug: 

(1) Did you ever try to start your motor 
and have it spit and die? 

(2) Are you afraid of one or more hills that 
you have tried to make on high? 

(3) Do you make a quick get-away? 

(4) Are you continually apologizing to your 
friends because your engine is a noise-maker? 

(5) Ina friendly brush on the road have you 
been just ‘‘nosed out’’? 


wherever it is used. 


It is the biggest money-saver that has ever 


been offered to automobile owners, and it’s the biggest guaranty 
of better service from your motor cars. 


And remember, when we say you can correct 
these faults, we guarantee our statements byour 
Proved Saving or Your Money Back Guaranty. 


Tremendous Proofs of Economy 


The testimonials paid to the Compensating 
Vapor Plug by automobile owners and auto- 
mobile dealers are tremendous. 

Since the Compensating Vapor Plug was 
announced, only four months ago, we have 
received 61,872 letters and 1,183 telegrams up 
to April 8th. 

The quantity of mail has been so great that 
we have been compelled to send it to our dis- 
tributors by express, so that they could take 
care of the orders immediately. 

600,000 orders in the Winter season, when 
the majority of cars are laid up, is tremendous. 

But here is the way owners have flocked to 
get this tremendous money-saver. 


One dealer wired—‘‘ Last shipment 500 Va- 
por Plugs gone in*a week—Rush 1,000 by 
Express.” 

Another wired—‘‘ Sending certified check for 
$1,000— Rush order.”’ 


New Economy Slogan 


Our economy slogan, “30% More Speed, 
30% More Power, 40% More Mileage,’’ has 
been spread wherever automobiles are used. 

And the majority of users are writing to us 
telling us that our figures are not high enough — 
that they are getting greater economy than 
this. 

But we base our claims upon the results of 
our own tests. 


And we guarantee the Compensating Vapor 
Plug by the results of these tests. 


a ~__ Here Is What Users of the Compensating Vapor Plug Say — Read Their Letters: 


Piet she You can attach it in five minutes—without making adjustments — without rigging up connections — by simply tapping a hole in manifold and screwing the plug in. 


r 


ing Vapor Plug, the engine runs 


that I cut down my carburetor, 


> aa Enough Said 
bt Se , Green Lake, Wis. 
* Automatic Carburetor Co. 
_._ Chicago, Il. 
_ , Gentlemen: Your statements 
for the plug in regards to speed, 
_ power and mileage are true. 
; B, F. DE HOSSON 
- Results Exceed Claims 
‘ : Chicago 
_ I find that the results exceed 
_ your claims in the flexibility of 
the motor, mileage per gallon of 
gasoline and ae 
.M. POWER 
Will Benefit Any Car 


_ _ Barre, Mass. 
Tam convinced from the way 
my motor starts and the smooth- 
ness with which it runs, the 
Vapor Plug is a great benefit to 
anymotorcar. D.A. BREEN 


42 Per Cent More Mileage 
I personally tested this plugfor 
mileage with and without the 
plug, and it shows about 42 per 
cent more mileage. 
L. J. FLUKER 


Saves $4.65 per Month 
Just two months ago I bought 
ores your Compensating Vapor 
lugs for my Ford truck, and all 
during the severe weather we 
had this sprin averaged $4.65 
Saving on gasoline each month. 


‘ 


Besides, my motor has more 
power and a better get-away, 


_ and can throttle down to ajmuch 


lower speed. 
Thistruckruns 15 hoursaday, 
and I have no trouble of any 
kind, so you see it works under 
all conditions. 
JANTZEN'S PHARMACY 
Olive St. & Newstead Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 
On a straightaway drive over 
country roads I covered 32 miles 
on three-quarters of a gallon of 
gasoline. But the thing that im- 
presses me most is the increased 
flexibility—slowing down to 3 
miles an hour, and picking up 
without an effort, and with no 
fear of stalling. That of itself 

makes the device worth while. 

LEN G. SHAW 


Here’s Real Economy 
St. Johns, Portland, Ore. 
It increased our mileage nine 
and one-half miles per gallon 
gasoline. WHITNEY ROSE 


Gasoline Consumption 
Cut in Half 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I must tell you that the little 
device yousentiseminently satis- 
factory, and although my Ford 
has covered some 25,000 miles 
since putting on the Compensat- 


really better than it did when 

the car was new. My gasoline 

consumption has been cut half 

in two on the same mileage as I 

was getting before using your 

plug. 

UNION BANK NOTE Co. 

Leo B. Crabbs, Treas. 


La Porte, Ind. 

I tested out your carburetor 
yesterday on my Overland car, 
making a 24-mile run before at- 
taching the plug, using nine 
quarts of gasoline; speed with 
top up and side curtains on, 37 
miles. 

I attached the plug, made the 
same run, using six quarts of 
gasoline, speed 42 miles. 

C. E. WOLFE 
Does More Than Promised 
Elgin, Ill. 

I have given thorough try out 
to your Compensating Vapor 
Plug under the most severe 
weather and find that it does 
more than promised. 

GEO. H. ANDRESEN 


Up Pike’s Peak Road 
Manitou, Colo. 
Without plug I got 11.3 miles 
on two quarts of gasoline, then 
under the same conditions with 
the plug, I got 13.5 miles on two 
quarts of gasoline; then the con- 
ditions not being changed, except 


and made the same run and got 
16.7 miles on two quarts of gaso- 
line. I took witness along with 
me each time and started from 
our garage on Main St. I will 
say that I am more than satis- 
fied with it. 

I went up Pike's Peak Auto 
Road with a steady grade of 
about 15 percent and the longest 
single stretch of grade is one-half 
mile of low gear work, and I 
passed 8 cars that were stopped 
to cool off. 

I had no trouble of any kind, 
so you see it works under ‘all 
conditions. 

S. R. FRANCISCO 


Twice the Mileage 


Coffeyville, Kans. 
Inarunof 16 milestoday, used 
one-half gallon of gasoline, which 
is about one-half as much as I 
generally use. Find mycarstarts 
much easier than it did before. 
G. W. GETGENDANER 


Results Beyond Expectations 


Ashland, Ohio 
I am pleased to say that it 
gives results beyond anything 
I expected. Three or four car 
owners have already asked for 
your address and I feel sure that 
they are ready to purchase. 
R. T. SCANTLEBURY 


Better Car Every Way 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
Automatic Carburetor Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: I have tried the 
vapor plug out on 1917 Stude- 
baker Four and I got an increase 
power 25 per cent in mileage the 
first trial in mud, but Iam more 
than pleased as the car had a 
better pickup and better life in 
general. E, O. SINNARD 


Had It On Old—Puts It 
On New Car 


Woodstock, Vt. 

March 7, 1916 
Ihave a Compensating Vapor 
Plug on my Buick Six, but it was 
put on in December, so that I 
cannot tell about the amount of 
gasoline that it saves nor of the 
speed increase, but I do know 
that it gives me more power. I 
have, however, one of the origi- 
nal plugs that are much inferior 
to this one on my Cadillac Eight 
and that gave me an increase of 
about three miles to a gallon of 
gasoline. I have no doubt but 
the new Plug will equal or in- 
crease that record. I shall have 
a new Plug on my Cadillac this 
year and would not think of 

being without one. 
Truly yours, 
F. THOMAS KIDDER 


Gets 11 Miles More 
Per Gallon 


Sacramento, Calif. 
The Compensating Vapor Plug 
arrived Saturday. From the test 
that I gave it Sunday it will save 
me 11 miles per gallon on long, 
straight runs. How it will do 
around town making frequent 
stops remains to be seen. Kindly 
refer to the letter that I wrote 
with my order and let me havea 

reply. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WM. JOHNSON 


Looks to Be a Wonder 


St. Louis, Mo., March 2, 1916 

That Plug I got from you looks 
to be a wonder. I put it ona 
1912 Overland car and it im- 
proves the thing so that I am 
amazed. It looks to me as 
though it was going to rob the 
first few miles of running of the 
annoyance due to the awful 
missing, popping, bucking, etc., 
that the hellish gasoline that we 
have been getting lately is the 
cause of. 

Now, I send check for $5.00 
for another Vapor Plug to be put 
on another car. I understand 
that if it does not suit on this 
car I can return it and get my 
money back. 

Yours very truly, 

THEODORE STARRETT 


WANTED— 
Exclusive Dealers 


Compensating Vapor Plug will sell like 
fire to every car owner. Exclusive 
“acts for counties. As soon as you 
your contract we will prove results 
cars in your territory—ready for 
| oo sales. We will back you 
1 big national and local advertis- 
__*Tove to us that you are the 
- quipped and responsible. Write, 
, phone or jump the first train for 
“ag0—get this fastest selling acces- 
y—a money-saver for any car 
er and a money-maker for you. 


| - 


We don’t have to devote any space to prove to 
you that you want this wonderful money-saver 
for your car — especially when we offer it to you 
at our risk. 


Accept this money-back-if-not-satisfied offer here 
and now—you simply can’t afford to pass it by. 


The price is $5 to you and to everybody —and all 


check, P. O. or express order attached — as a deposit 


You Want This Money-Saver For Your Car 


— until you are more than satisfied. $7.00 in Canada. 


If after a 30-day trial you decide you can do with- 
out the Compensating Vapor Plug simply send it 
back and we will refund your full deposit. 


Without the Compensating Vapor Plug you are 
losing money every day — it. can be attached to any 
car in five minutes —full directions will be sent 
you—so why delay? 

Tear or cut off the coupon—mail it now—today. 


Automatic Carburetor Co., 2021 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of famous Automatic Carburetors 


Specialists in Gasoline Devices for Motors 


Canadian Distributing Co., 125 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
i} 
1 
: we ask is that you send us the coupon with a $5 
1 
i} 
! 
1 
1 
| 
i} 
1 
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AUTOMATIC CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. M, 2021 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find $5 ($7.00 in Canada) in full pay- 
ment for one Compensating Vapor Plug—with 
the understanding that you guarantee it for 
life and will refund my full deposit in full if I 
return your device to you collect within 30 
days. 


I use a __sized carburetor; name of car 
model year 

Name___ ae. —~s 4h, 

Address____ - SET ee 


I recommend as a good dealer___ 
of 
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Of course, the traveling salesman credits the merchant’s hearty handshake 
to his own cheerful personality. When he gets back to the home office he’ll 
be just as doubtful as ever about the need of an advertising department. 

If he could only read the thoughts of his customer :— 


“Here comes that Standard Products man,” 
says the customer to himself. ‘“‘That is certainly 
a great line of goods—and well advertised. Just 
what I need to put snap into the department.” 
No wonder he smiles and extends the hand that 
is itching to sign the dotted line. 


But Who Built This Good Will? 


On the second floor back of the home office 
works a young man with a quiet manner and 
dynamic brain. He thinks and plans while others 
talk. His hand grips the throttle of the greatest 
force in selling—the printed word. Week after 
week, with fine booklets, broadside circulars, 
ginger letters, he paves the way for a hundred 
salesmen. In the minds of twenty thousand mer- 
chants he builds faith in the goods. He puts 
selling phrases into the mouths of retail clerks 
which clinch thousands of sales each day. 

A sales campaign which lacks the support of 
printed matter is like an army without artillery. 

A good printer and a brainy advertising man- 
ager would have saved many anill-fated campaign. 

Advertising brains are beyond price, but good 
printers and good printing are to be had for the 
asking—at a fair price. Isn’t it strange that so 
many people think the only way to handle a 
printer is to hold him up on the price? 

Be sensible. [If you limit a printer to a price 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 227°22%i7273.2, STANDARDS ia Coated 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Ma: 
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Printing Papers 


which does not permit the use of good paper, 
fine engravings and adequate press work, can’t 
you see that you will get poor paper, smudgy 
cuts and foggy printing? 

Talk this way to your printer: 

“We want a catalog which truly represents the 
prestige of this concern and the high quality of 
our product. Use paper and engravings which 
idealize the goods. Show skill on the make-ready 
so none of the brilliancy of cuts and type is lost. 
Don’t hurry the press work. We are relying on 
this catalog to influence the sale of a million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods and it can’t be too good.” 

The shock might kill your printer, but how 
he would exert himself—what ceaseless attention 
he would give to every detail—what artistry he 
would expend on make-up and typography! 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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The booklets you admire are achieved in tl. 
way. Bullying and tight-fistedness never p) 
duced the best printing. | 

But what we are really driving at is that y 
must use good paper—and the mght paj} 
When you get into the subject, you'll be s 
prised at how much difference there is in papé 

For example. Compare Warren’s Cameo 21 
Warren’s Lustro. Both wonderful papers. 

But Cameo has a dull, lusterless surface | 
old ivory, warm, deep toned, velvety, wh 
Lustro isa polished paper, brilliant and glowi: 

An engraving on Cameo attains the soft beat’ 
of a platinum photograph, while the same engr’ 
ing on Lustro becomes brilliant, sharply defin! 
perfect in detail. Before you select a paper, h« 
your engravings proved up on Cameo and Lus 
—you will soon know which paper you Bie 

Then we come to Warren’s Cumberland) 
glossy paper of splendid quality and moder. 
cost; and to Warren’s Silkote, made to supply: 
a low price part of the demand for dull finisl 
paper created by the effectiveness of Cameo. 

Printone is a low-priced, semi-coated papel: 
merit, which takes halftones perfectly and! 
suited for large edition booklets or folders. 


We want you to know these papers intimats 
To this end, we have prepared an elaborate 83 
gestion Book of specimen sheets printed ae 
and more colors—also a series of supplement! 
books. These books are winning strong CC 
mendations from those who know most ab- 
printing. We will gladly send you a copy ae 
will write for it on your business stationery. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
oolhouses, and make for better ten- 
id less of it, and give some of us a 
9 sell some acre lots. 

Thelpley used to moon about at 
the unfinished schoolhouse. None 
en knew that he had ever been a 
eacher; but the directors were im- 
vith certain suggestions he made 
lans of the building. On Sundays 
to get a gang of boys together and 
xe country over, hunting for insect 
| the grain and fruit and making 
the birds they saw. I went with 
day, and they identified fifty-four 
inds of birds observed on that 
ae only weapons were an opera glass 
tle camera which Tom carried. One 
aid off work and showed some girls 
ean corn—it seems that he had 
ome sort of study of the trick of 
nning, and knew some things which 
aen hadn’t learned. He and Frank 
isy were as thick as thieves; and if 
dn’t been a new sort of bird to the 
us, we should have understood at 
at they were up to something. As 
ve thought it was only their eccen- 
,and peacefully went to sleep at the 


1 I thought it looked like politics 
‘om Whelpley hooked up with 
Tulp, brother of Henry Tulp, a 
of the board of directors from over 
ant Valley, at the other end of the 
solidated district. Six months be- 
ph had drifted into the neighbor- 
cunk and sick, and down and out; 
now the chief problem of Henry’s 
Te was a sort of universal genius, 
jalized in booze. He spoke broken 
-American and when he was sober 
llow one liked to talk with. He had 
sailor, a soldier, a carpenter, and 
od horseshoer—learned that in the 
y; but his chief amusement 
‘making of pretty little things of 
th either a lathe or a hammer. The 
’s people took him in one night 
was wallowing round in the church- 
nd I understand he was that bad 
» horrors that he tried to kill him- 
€ was a poor, miserable creature, 
, the sort of case Daisy was prone 
on for practice in the art of nurs- 
ch she studied before she married 
And Frank himself, in spite of the 
t he devoted himself to practical 
more than to theology, had great 
the power of kindness and prayer 
zious exaltation to set the broken 
the spirit and to reduce dislocations 
‘uman intellect. We all supposed 
Adolph could possibly be was a case 
spiritual hospital, and we met the 
1 by adding a little to the preacher’s 
) cover these expenses, and the in- 
family budget, and one thing and 
He was earning the increase all 
Yobody gets anything out of us ex- 
a business basis. 


Tom Whelpley’s Victory 


vhen Tom Whelpley began using 
schoolhouse, before it was finished, 
eting place for the boys of the 
thood, and had this Adolph Tulp 
‘them how to tie and splice ropes, 
pr useful tricks, I saw that he was 
pretty solid with Henry Tulp— 
member of the board. Tom and 
ster and Adolph set up a forge and 
a shed which the contractors had 
or construction work on the school 
. And Adolph began teaching the 
make clevises, sharpen plowshares, 
steel, set tires on the farm wagons, 
son horses, repair machinery gen- 
ind make things of wrought iron 
re as pretty as if they had been 
out by machinery. They are said 
_ to be even more artistic. Young 
hipple, the son of the other school 
, Eph Whipple, of Indian Ridge, 
- Wrought-iron lantern for the 
porch that was highly spoken of 
yunty fair where it was exhibited— 
n Whelpley was solid with Whipple, 
e, the third member of the board. 
u see where all this led? When 
Viggins came to me and suggested 
m Whelpley was the man to be at 
| of our new consolidated school, I 
give pyeelt time to think: 

nder if he could get a certificate.” 
got a state certificate in Tennes- 
id he, “and the county superin- 
Says he will give him a certificate 
redentials,”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


I’m far better than a green hand at a 
political situation, and our public-school 
matters are and always must be political— 
in the best sense, or the worst sense, or at 
any rate some sense of the word. I thought 
of Eph Whipple, and I knew he was stuck 
on Tom Whelpley because of Johnnie’s 
wrought-iron lantern and the fact that 
Tom was making a whole lot better boy of 
Johnnie. I thought of Henry Tulp, the 
second member of the board, and I knew 
he’d bet on Tom’s ability to do anything 
under the sun after what he had accom- 
plished in making Adolph Tulp over into 
what seemed to be a man. Then I thought 
of myself, and I wondered why I was not 
strong for Tom as our schoolmaster, be- 
cause I liked the fellow even then. I looked 
at the Reverend Frank Wiggins—and I 
knew. 

“Frank,” said I, ‘“‘you’ve got me sur- 
rounded; and I’m going to surrender. I’ll 
vote for Whelpley, but I think it’s a mis- 
take.”’ 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because,” said I, “it will put a man in 
the school who will just completely blanket, 
and eclipse, and lay over the work of the 
church. I’m opposed to him because I’m 
for you.”’ 

He looked at mein a kind of wonder, with 
some tenderness mixed in. 

“Why, Uncle Abner,’’ said he, ‘‘I’m sur- 
prised at you!” é 


The Right Kind of Country Church 


“T don’t care if you are!’ said I. “Tom 
Whelpley is the same sort of person that 
you are—only he’s a darned sight smarter, 
I believe; and he knows all you have 
learned about the life of the people and a 
good deal that you never will know. He’sa 
natural rube, and you have acquired only 
the rube surface. He’ll beat you at your 
own game and make the school the whole 
thing. There ain’t room in this community 
for two men like you to work on the same 
job. I’m proud of our meeting house and 
the work you and Daisy have been doing. 
It’s given the neighborhood a good name, 
not only hereabout but all over the country. 
I don’t want to see you undermined—so 
there!”’ 

Well, he just sat down and made me 
ashamed of myself. The school, he said, 
was the thing which was at the bottom of 
everything. We had built up our church 
first, but that was a local accident. We had 
really begun with the second thing first. In 
any neighborhood, he urged, in which there 
is a full and abounding rural life there will 
be a chance for the right kind of church so 
long as religion is the common heritage of 
all human souls. 

“And,” said he, “‘if that isn’t true I have 
made a mistake in my profession. Do you 
think,” he went on, ‘“‘that I regard the agri- 
cultural work we have been doing in the 
church as the best thing we might have 
done? Not for a minute. We have done it 
because it needed to be done. We shall 
always make this a rural church, run by 
farmers, ministered unto by a farmer, smell- 
ing of the soil; because it can never be a 
success unless it is tied to the life of every 
member by the chords of everyday asso- 
ciation. But if I can get Tom Whelpley 
into the schools, he will take off my hands 
many things that I have done rather badly 
and he will do them well. I need to do other 
things. Adolph Tulp is not the only person 
in this community who needs help in mat- 
ters of the mind and soul. 

“The school is in its nature inclusive. 
The church is in its nature exclusive. It 
cannot take in all the people. Think of the 
many who have conscientious scruples 
against fellowship with the Fairview Meet- 
ing House—and there is no possible reli- 
gious organization which could be broader 
than we are! Any church organization is 
likely to follow the way taken by the old 
Winebrennerian congregation that laid the 
cornerstone of our building sixty years ago. 
But the school is a part of the republic. As 
long as the nation lasts it will exist. Our 
church must be supported by the volun- 
tary subscriptions of the people. But the 
school is supported by taxes. If this mania 
for moving to town keeps up, and many 
more farms drift into the hands of year-by- 
year tenants, our church must before many 
years go the way of thousands of other rural 
churches. But the school will be supported 
by taxes on the very farms our Fairview 
landowners have deserted; and out of the 


_ school may be built up a democracy which 


will decree that no man may own land un- 
less he works it!”’ 


EVENING POST 
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Manufactured by 


Make Vacations 
Carefree 


When you run away from work, 
don’t carryworrywith you. Don’t 
rely on doubtful batteries. To be 
carefree use Columbias. 


They’re the oldest, the best-known 

batteries. They’re packed with power 

to the binding posts. They coax 

— out the best the engine’s got, in your 
auto or your motorboat. 


Another trouble-saver: Fahnestock 
Spring-Clip Binding Posts—exclu- 
sively on Columbias. ‘ ‘ o R 

Wire in a set of Columbias—or, if 


you've another kind of ignition, take 
along Columbias in the tool box. No 
telling when you’ll need them. 


Carry electric lanterns too—and 
light them with Columbias. Vaca- 
tion’s the time to be rid of trouble, 
and the trouble-proof battery is 
Columbia. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada 
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THE SATURDAY 


DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


It is establishing a very 
notable record for low 
cost of maintenance, and 


freedom from repair 


Almost any dealer can give you impressive 
facts and figures inthis connection. In and 
of themselves, they constitute a very strong 
incentive to ownership. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Write for | 
List of In- 


WANTED NEW IDEA 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Cards, circulars, 


Save money. 
big profit. 
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book, paper. 
Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Print for others, 
All easy, rules sent. 


SZ Write factory for catalog of 


EXCELSIOR 


What Does It Cost 
to Have Your 


Car Cleaned? 


YOU know—if you’ve ever had 
it cleaned at a garage. One 
dollar to three dollars is a pretty 
steep price to have your car gone 
over with just soap and water. 
ZIT, the dry wash for automo- 
biles, is one of the most efficient, 


economical auto cleansers ever placed on the market. 


AN AUTOMOBILE 


gives a bright, lustrous and durable polish in a jiffy. 


Try it—the results will actually surprise you. 


original gloss of the most expensive car. 


Simply spray a little ZIT on 
your car with our Westfield Junior Sprayer and polish with a soft cheese-cloth. 


ZIT will positively not harm the 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send us his name and $1.25 and we will send the 


complete outfit by parcel post. 


Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


EVENING POST 


This, of course, was rot; but I didn’t 
think at that moment of the arguments 
against it. I was confronted by a condi- 
tion, anyhow, and not a theory; and we 
elected Tom Whelpley principal of the Fair- 
view Consolidated School—and that’s how 
he came to be the neighborhood hired man. 

To anyone who wants to know what Tom 
Whelpley has done by ruralizing the Fair- 
view-school system and giving life to the 
society of our countryside, which that 
Eastern saphead calls socialization, we 
are now able to assume high-and-mighty 
airs. We may say grandly, ‘‘Search the 
Scriptures!’? Or we may adopt the policy 
of old Colonel Asprey of our county town, 
who was a real colonel in the Civil War and 
did great service on the stricken field on 
many a hot occasion. Now he follows the 
humble if noisy vocation of the auction- 
eer. One day a bystander asked, “‘ How did 
you get your title, colonel? On the gover- 
nor’s staff?’”’ The colonel bayoneted him 
with a long, cold glare, and said calmly, 
““Yousupremely ignorant scum of the earth! 
Read the history of your country!”’ 

So if we desire to be mean when anyone 
asks us what Tom Whelpley has done, we 
refer to magazine articles and to bulletins 
issued by our state government and by the 
Federal Government at Washington, if you 
please! The time will come, I suppose, when 
such work will attract no more attention 


than a good twine binder in operation. But | 


now the spectacle of anything like the suc- 
cessful application of common sense and 
constructive ability in rural life in America 
is nothing less than a marvel. I often tell 
Tom that he started in at the right time. 
Ten years from now it will take an all-fired 
smart man to get as much limelight in the 
same line of business as he is getting. 


The Professor of Metal Work 


In view of the fact that everything print- 
able about it is available to anyone who 


| will send to the Government for it, I shall 


only shadow forth as well as I can the 
things that aren’t in print, and tell the be- 
ginnings of it. Tom had the school pretty 
well organized before he was elected. All he 
had to do was to perfect and—as the war 
dispatches say—‘“‘consolidate the ground 
already occupied.’”’ He had Adolph Tulp on 
his hands, and to have abandoned him 
would have incited a riot among the boys, 
who to the last kid liked Adolph, and would 
probably have driven him back to drink 
and despair. So Tom and Adolph organ- 
ized the manual-training class into a con- 
struction brigade and built a blacksmith 
shop on the corner of the lot, with lumber 
bought with money made at a series of 
entertainments in the auditorium of the 
schoolhouse. Here Adolph was installed as 
teacher of the metal-working end of the 
manual-training course. Most of the black- 
smithing of the district is done there now; 
and of this work the boys perform the lion’s 
share of the labor and get credits in their 
course of study. 

Adolph is allowed to take pay for what 
he does aside from the instructional work, 
and is making a nice living out of it and his 
small salary; but he insists on regarding 
himself as a professional man and not as an 
artisan. He is a teacher and proud of it— 
which shows that the Germans have the 
advantage of us, looking upon teaching as a 
man’s work. Adolph is also Tom’s assistant 
in the wood-working department, which is 
accommodated in the basement of the 
schoolhouse. There isn’t much that Adolph 
can’t do now. He learns faster than any 
boy; and he carries his acquirements from 
school year to school year. He plays the 
French horn and is the head of the school 
orchestra. He drills a company of Boy 
Scouts. He and the boys plan about every 
building that goes up in the district. They 
make architectural and mechanical draw- 
ings. They construct models. And all this 
is done in such ways that the boys get a 
whole lot of arithmetic and also what we 
used to call natural philosophy. Everything 
is educational first and useful afterward— 
though Tom says there is no valid distinc- 
tion between the useful and the educational. 

Something happened yesterday which 
shows how things are going here. My little 
granddaughter brought me her Field and 
Garden Book and insisted on my looking at 
it. It is a pretty little book, covered in red 
and bound with a silk cord. On the first 
page is a notice “To the Club Members,” 
which reads thus: ‘‘This book when com- 
plete will be the record of your garden-club 
work. Write in it only with ink and keep it 


(Continued on Page 93) 


Comfort and 
“Class” in 
Motoring 
Gloves 


Motoring gloves 
are a necessity— 
and they need not 
be a nuisance. 
We solved the 
problem of com- 
fort with ‘‘class”’ 
when we per- 
fectedour“‘Limp- 
Kuff’? and ‘‘V- 
4400’° gloves for 
the man orwoman 


at the wheel. 


‘“Limp-Kufi™ 
leaped Rey favor 
instantly — CVEEY wiece . 
motorist appreci- | Limp-Kuff” No, 4446 
ates the advantage of the soft, loose, limy 
cuffs that shut out wind, rain and dust anc 
protect the sleeves. Can be folded or crushed 
and put in the pocket. 


Grinnell Gloves 


Best for every purpose 


““V-4400"’ does not have the high cuffs, but 
like ‘‘Limp-Kuff,” is made of soft, pliabk 
coltskin, and is washable. Ventilated backs 
keep the hands cool and permit evaporatior 
of perspiration. 

More than 900 styles—for every occasion anc 
purpose, from milady’s opera gloves to sturdy 
work gloves and mittens. 

If your dealer does not handle Grinnel 
Gloves, send us his name and ask us for a fre 
copy of ‘‘Glove Styles.” 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. 
Established 1856 | 
25 Broad Street gp» Grinnell. lowe 


STURR’S AUTO LOCK 
tight over gas and spark le 
making it positivelyimpos 
to operate car until remc 
Simple andeasy to put on. 
be removed only by you 
There is a Sturr y) Locking Device, ( 
Auto Lock for b special lock and 
every Car. two keys, post- = 
age paid, ... | 
Money refunded if not as represe 


Sturr Auto Lock Com) 
5 View Place Cincinna 


Send for circular. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 


AGENT ae ea Ford owner 
will buy a Lewis Nojar 
Rubber - Retained Steering 
Wheel Auto Clock’ on sight. 
Also made for all other makes. | 
Write today to Dept. 1 for this 


quick-profit proposition. Made 
and guaranteed by one of the 
largest rubber manufacturers. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


AKE YOUR BI 
oe MOTORCYCL 


by using our Attac' 
oud smani fe ANY BICYCLE. E 
No special tools reat 


SHAW MANUFACTURING ( 


GENUINE Pao et 

id to you for 
pres6.00. Several styles for m 
= and women. Money refun 
if you are not satisfied. 


Worth ibe price $6 remodel old hats ae 
HOUSTON HAT CO. (Panama Hat Kings), Houston, 


WANTED_AN IDEA! 
simple thing to para 

ba J” RANE 
“Tow to Get Your Patent and Your Mone ington. 
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Borrow it and use it 30 Days 


yu an AutoStrop Safety Razor for 30 
OUR dealer will loan you an A p ty The AutoStrop 
days. He will require no payment, no deposit and no prom- 
Ise, except that at the end of 30 days you either pay $5.00 for Safety Razor 
it or return It. ” J A complete shaving outfit; me- 
With several razors on your hands you might hesitate to buy  chanically perfect. 
another, no matter how good it looked to you. That’s natural. ey sharpens its own 
. ry ades. 
But you need not hesitate on the AutoStrop Razor. BOLTON ee aD et a 
shave with it, and let it prove its own superiority. morning. 
No razor has ever before been sold in this way. The AutoStrop _ It, strops, shaves and is cleaned 
| | f t Ein d attace without removing a part. 
Razor can afford to be. ‘Thousands of men are taking advantag SU scl Meat 


of the offer. Why don’t you—now? from each package of 12 blades. 


TEAR OFF —FILL IN—MAIL TO US 


1 D ] ¢ AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Oo ea ers oe : 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ee Please authorize the-dealer mentioned below to 


Do you know about our plan of Laning Doers ie a loan me the AutoStrop Safety Razor for 30 days’ 


razors through you to your customers Ws ee igs Meg: : ie eo any liability whatever or obligation 


for trial and the success it is making? 
Write us today, we’ll answer by return 
mail and the benefit to you and to your 
customers will start without delay. 


The dealer’s name is___— 
His address is 
My name is 
My address is _ 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
This offer is also good in Canada. 83 Duke Street, Toronto 
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les its Output © 


In spite of the general shortage of materials and adverse shipping con- 
ditions, we have trebled the delivery of Velie Sixes over that of a year ago. 


April recorded our largest volume of sales for any like period—with still 
greater gains in prospect. Velie dealers enjoy this prosperity everywhere. 


The reasons for this tremendous increase in sales are found in the exceptional quality 
of the car itself, and ina broadening knowledge of the stability and integrity of the Velie Organization, 
with half a century of manufacturing experience, and reputation untarnished through all these years. 


e 
A Few Velie Features 
Six-cylinder Velie-Continental Motor. 
Removable Cylinder Head for inspection. 
Helical Gears in Motor—no chains. 
Enclosed Multiple Dry Disc Clutch. 
Hotchkiss Drive—no noisy torque arm, 
Spiral Gears in Floating Rear Axle. 
Remy Automatic Ignition—Push Button 
Double Balb Headlights—Dash Light. 
All Wires Enclosed in Metal Conduits. 
Rear Gasoline Tank—Vacuum Feed. 
Simple Rocking Gear Shift Lever. 
High Grade Leather Upholstery. 
Cushions Deep Tufted—Real Cuded Hair. 
Long, Flexible Underslung Springs. 
Expanding Tire Holder—no Straps. 
Mirror Body Finish—20 Operations Deep. 
Everything in and on—ready for the road. 


Read the brief list of Velie features. Everything for Convenience, Comfort, Beauty. . Economy 
proved by every test in the hands of owners. 


Up to the present time we have made no raise in prices. The immediate opportunity is yours to 
purchase at these low figures. 


Touring car, $1065. With Sedan top, $1240. Roadster, $1045. Four-passenger Coupé, $1750. 
French Brougham, exclusively designed, $2250. Wire wheels on any model, $70 extra. 


Write for catalog and make your own comparisons. 


Velie Motor Vehicle Company, 125 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois 
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ot Tea Factory 


(Continued from Page 90) 

nd correct. You will be asked to 
every time you are visited. Next 
n you have completed your garden- 
ork and this record, you will be 
o turn it in as proof of your work. 
lit will be granted unless the record 
lete.—Tom Whelpley, Principal.” 
he next page was a photograph of 
[arion, my grandchild, standing in 
jen. On the next was a series of ten 
) be filled out ‘‘as you get the infor- 
required.” From this I was de- 
to learn that (1) her name is Marion 
n, (2) she belongs to the Fairview 
dated School, (3) it was the season 
(4) the size of the plot was sixteen 
yards, (5) the crops were radishes, 
orn, lettuce and celery—by which I 
1e had rented the ground of Frank 
; so as to be near Daisy’s baby, (6) 
lincome was $15.84—which I didn’t 
until I looked over her accounts, 
total cost of rent, fertilizer, seed, 
bor, and so forth, was $2.25, leav- 
a total profit of (8) $13.09; signed 
tified to by (9) Maude Ackerman, 
- Maude is one of the Ackerman 
o thought they had to teach in the 
order to be doing really respectable 
york, but she was tempted out into 
7 schoolhouse by Tom Whelpley’s 
ee drawl. This accounts for John 
an’s buying those lots of me. He’s 
) build there next spring and move 


(10) in Marion’s book is under the 
Disposal of Net Proceeds. Under 
as informed that she had paid out 
r various frivolities, a large part of 
ras for materials for a hat. The rest 
noney, $10, was in bank. The hat 
is designed and made in Miss Falk’s 
c-economy class, and Marion re- 
edits on her school work for mak- 
hat. Following this are two pages 
nized Expenses and Itemized Re- 
and then a note, which is a sort of 
to The Story of My Garden Plot. 
te enjoins upon Marion the propri- 
riting the story in diary form, giving 
2 date and then the event. This 
the deep and abiding instinctive 
of girls to keep diaries. The in- 
n . given to use ink and keep the 
eat. 


udies in Flies and Seeds 


s story must include how and from 
you obtained your land, date of 
ng the plot, dimensions, and who 
you to measure it; fertilization, 
and harrowing, planting, progress 
s and incidentals; to whom, when 
vhat amounts the crop was disposed 
the sums received for it; and again 
il of Proceeds. Marion ‘was also re- 
to keep a record of visits, on pages 
d for that purpose, with the visi- 
matures; and this interesting little 
closed with a certificate as to the 
ess of the record, signed by Marion’s 
as parent, and by Frank Wiggins as 
-life director. We had to add him 
aculty because Tom had too much 
There is also a recommendation of 
ment, authorizing the powers that 
rant Marion a certain number of 
achievement on the merits of the 


this may not be very thrilling to 
it to Marion it was. Bear in mind 
arion is only one of a large number 
and boys organized. in this Field 
rden Club, under the supervision of 
: and helpers as country-life direc- 
emember, too, that other children 
poultry clubs, others in corn clubs, 
n pig clubs, others in canning clubs; 
t we have connected with the school 
lety composed of other people, re- 
s of age, called the Fairview Society 
Study of Insect Life, which special- 
t year in chinch bugs, white grubs 
Hessian fly; and a similar society 
study of economic botany, which 
en up pedigreed seeds. 
member of these school clubs has a 
td, made by the boys of the school, 
ng to a standard design produced 
ph Tulp. Credits were given in 
wual-training course for making the 
“iarlon's sign reads, ‘‘ Member Fair- 
ool and Garden Club,” and is care- 
aced so as to be visible from the 


When I went to school it took a boy 
ge Raymond to be really crazy 
chool work. The rest of us hated it. 


THE SATURDAY 


' We really had to be clubbed into going and 


coerced into staying. Any self-respecting 
boy admired the fellow who had the nerve 
to. play hooky and take a licking for it; 


‘but in Tom Whelpley’s school the reading, 


writing, arithmetic, history—and all the 
rest of it—are just by-products of projects 
in which the children are so interested that 
they dream of them nights. The garden- 


‘club work and the other things I have men- 


tioned are only a small part of it. Thereisa 
whole list of school-home projects. They 
have achievement emblems which take the 
place of the Greek-letter pins worn in col- 
leges. They have credit-awarding exercises 
held in the auditorium. And once in a 
while we have a moving-picture show or a 
concert; and twice in a while we have feeds 
cooked by the domestic-economy classes— 
credits given of course—and served by an- 
other squad, also receiving credits. The 
children are given school credits for wash- 
ing dishes, taking care of the baby, making 
beds, feeding livestock, working in the. 
garden, and other things which they do for 
their parents. 


Hans Larsen’s Aphorism 


Hans Larsen objected to his children’s 
going into club work, because, he said, he 
needed their work himself. Now he says 
they have not only carried on their own 
work and made enough money so that they 
put on the air of business men and are 
learning what money in the bank means, 
but they have done more helpful work for 
their parents and done it more cheerfully 
than ever before. Hans has coined an apho- 
rism which I think is worth preserving. Itis: 
“‘Cheerfulness bane better for work dan 
stoutness.”’ 

We have a lot of what Tom calls school- 
home projects. One of these relates to busi- 
ness; and a young person must make a net 
profit of at least fifty dollars a year to get 
credit inthis. There are cooking and sewing 
school-home projects, poultry school-home 
projects, music school-home projects, and 
probably more by this time; for when a 
craze like this strikes a neighborhood, they 
almost always overdo it. 

After looking this over, my wife insists 
that it gives a wholly wrong impression of 
the change in our neighborhood life brought 
about by the ruralized rural school and the 
truly rural country church. 

“Tt sounds sordid,’ says she. ‘“‘It 
sounds as if all we were working for is the 
almighty dollar. It doesn’t say a word 
about the newer and sweeter spirit in the 
air, and the new sense of neighborship, and 
the ties which have been woven between the 
older settlers’ families and the new peo- 
ple, and especially the tenant farmers. It 
doesn’t say anything about the better 
leases the landlords are giving their tenants 
and the better practices that the tenants 
have begun to adopt on their side. And it 
never hints at our growing culture.” 

Well, I can’t tell everything at once, can 
I? And then there are those bulletins 
which you haven’t read yet, if you are in- 
terested. Moreover, I believe the first duty 
of man is to make a living; and the prac- 
tical things of life are what appeal to me 
most. It’s different with the women. As a 
matter of fact, though, I suppose Adolph 
Tulp is the most typical transcendentalist 
in our community, and he was certainly not 


an ornament to society when Tom and 


Frank Wiggins took him up and made him 
a member: of the faculty of the school. 
Adolph made a speech the other evening 
when we staged a little play, written by 
Wilson Beebe’s second boy, called An 
American Peasant and portraying the evils 
of farm tenantry in the Fairview neighbor- 
hood. 

“When I came to America,’”’ said Adolph, 
“T thought that the polling place and the 
election was where the soul of America 
would be found. And soon I made up my 
mind that America had no soul and that 
democracy, and liberty, and equality were 
just words. But here in these social-center 
activities of the Fairview School I have 
found the soul of American democracy. 
This will be to America what the Greek 
Church is to Russia, what the empire is to 
Germany, what the race is to Japan, what 
the family is to China, what the old gods 
are to the Hindu. 

‘‘Weare here building the templein which 
America shall house the Ark of her Cove- 
nant—the whole people going to school to 
each other!” 

This seems a good deal like sentimental- 
ism to me. There’s enough in the study of 
good farming, and allit implies, to make up 
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Ovens are placed at right 
height, no more tiresome 
stooping when baking, broil- 
ing or cooking—an advantage 
that appeals to every house- 
wife. The extra large cook- 
ing top allows plenty of room for 
cooking utensils. The five top burn- 
ers—one a giant burner for quick 
action—a simmering burner for slow 
boiling—and three burners for ordi- 
nary cooking, furnish a flame for 
every need and keep gas bills low. 
The handy high shelf—the compart- 
ment under top burners—the high 
legs that are easy to sweep under, 


ments. 


of Detroit Jewels. 


the 1) etroit, lewel 
ecial & 


NEXT WEEK ~ NATIONAL GAS 


A New Gas Range at a Reduced Price 


Enormous factory output and the unlimited facilities 
of the largest stove plant in the world make it pos- 
sible to offer this new style, labor saving gas range 
at a price which we believe is lower than has ever 
been asked for a gas range of such high quality, 
superb equipment and genuine features of merit. See 
this range. Learn the reduced price before you buy. 


“It’s the Gas Range I’ve always wanted” 


says every woman who has seen this wonderful range 


Send For Free Booklet 


We want to tell you more about this Special 
Gas Range—its many advantages and measure- 
Write today for free literature which 
includes Detroit Jewel Recipe Book that shows 
the leading styles of the more than 100 models 


Manufactured Only by 


Chicago DETROIT STOVE WORKS Detroit 


The Largest Stove Plant in the World 
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RANGE WEEK 


are more features that save many 
steps. The baked Ebonite finish— 
that requires no stove blacking, is a 
labor saving advantage you cannot 
afford to overlook. The snowy white 
porcelain parts including dirt tray 
and broiling pan, make this range 
sanitary and beautiful—and the De- 
troit Jewel patented oven bakes to 
perfection. 

You must see this range to appre- 
ciate its entrancing beauty, its clean, 
sanitary finish and its many labor 
saving features. Over 2,000 gas com- 
panies and dealers have this Detroit 
Jewel Special on exhibit. Watch for 
their announcement and window dis- 
play, then go and see this range. 


Look-for this trademark. 
It identifies the Genuine 
Detroit Jewel, 
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Found—a Watch! 


It looks like it belongs to a substantial citizen. 
It feels that way, too; it’s smooth and solid and 
thin. 
and lies there snug and flat. 
It’s the kind of watch 
your friends check their time by—that always gets 


It slips into your pocket like a silver dollar 


It keeps good time. 


you to your train while it is still in the station. 


I’ve been looking for this watch for years. I 
know my customers want a thin, accurate, 7- 
jeweled, bridge-model watch like this; but until 
now the price of such a watch has been more 
than many of them cared to pay. That’s why this 
new one is such a find. The name is “ Ingersoll- 


> 


Reliance.’’ And the price is just about a third what 


you think it would be. It’s THREE DOLLARS. 
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Seat Cover 
| Prices Lower! 


YY 
A 


YZ 
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Buy 
Direct — 
Save 
Money 


ZO 
Gi 


Overlands only $16, Buicks $15, Hud 

$20, Cadillacs $20—all other cars proportionately low — the lowest 
prices ever asked for seat covers. Equal to the high-priced kind in smartness— 
beauty—workmanship—finish—materials—and perfect fit. 


7 TORE _ | 
Now every car can and should have 7] GLOBE 
Add Beauty to Your Car seat covers! It is ng longer necessary to, “49 ae Gove fe 
pay high prices. Equip your car with Globes now—give it real smartness, com- Rae oe Wis, 
fort, luxury. Protect the leather against wear—hide it if already worn. Save 4 Te ea 


your clothes from dirt and stains—give your passengers genuine comfort— Send me, free, New 


: = a fs Globe Book, 15 sample 
increase the cash value of ae car. z Me ee Fabrics, vour "ow prices 
et us send you a set for your car on approval. and facts about big approva 
Sent on Approval Pay only if satisfied. Globe Seat Coversare YY offer. eI 
made for every model of every car and guaranteed to fit likea glove. No 
need to lay your car up for several days to fit it. Anyone can snap Name 
them on and remove them quickly for cleaning. Thousands upon Ca 
thousands of cars will be equipped this season with Globe Seat / St. Address 
Covers. Don’t deprive yourself and family of this service and i 
beauty. Mail coupon now for low prices and 15 free samples. /, City 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 40 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. La Nee Ca 


State 
Model 


Year. 


-the one 
spot of 


comfort 
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an education good enough for anybody’s 
children. In fact, four boys and two girls 
are driving out from town every day this 
very year to attend the Fairview School, 
because the folks in the city are finding out 
that we give a better schooling fer any child 
anywhere than they can give in town—and 
they are paying tuition to the district for 
the privilege. After all, money is what 
talks. 

There are a few things which tell of what 
our school gives in the way of intellectual 
inspiration, which may be convincing to 
those who cannot see that we have ac- 
quired more abundant life; and when you 
get life, it will grow in every direction and 
express itself in every way in spite of you. 
Take that play written by young Morton 
Beebe. We liked it, because it deals with 
our own life. Of course we never had the 
nerve to think that there was anything in it 
worth the attention of college people; but 
Tom Whelpley has had invitations to speak 
on the Western Movement in Rural Drama 
before college societies in Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and New York, provided that he 
would read parts of this farm-boy’s play. 
Other schools which happen to be filled 
with their own proper life are doing similar 
things—a lot of farmers in North Dakota 
and Minnesota are crazy about farm plays. 
One fellow in New York wrote Tom that he 
greeted these productions as possible begin- 
nings of a real drama; “‘as significant,” 
said he, ‘“‘as Ralph Roister Doister or 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ —whatever they 
may be. 


A Budding Astronomer 


And then there is the case of Sylvia 
Wheeler, of Wheeler’s Cross Roads. On 
three days’ notice at any time she’ll write 
a versified sort of ritual for one of our little 
pageants or processions which we have at a 
colt fair or flower jamboree. But the most 
extreme case is that of Eddie Blair, a fifteen- 
year-old boy, who never was worth much 
until Tom came among us. I went to visit 
the school one day to give the animal hus- 
bandry class a talk on maintenance rations 
for brood sows—half the teaching in that 
blamed school is done by the men and 
women of the district—and I saw on Eddie’s 
desk a lot of funny-looking diagrams with 
angles and curves, more of which he was 
drawing. 

““What’s this?”’ said I. 

He blushed and squirmed, as a kid will; 
but Tom explained that Eddie was calcu- 
lating some astronomical phenomenon. 

“T can’t explain it fully,” said Tom, 
“because it runs too deep into mathematics 
forme. That boy will one of these days be 
a great mathematician or scientist or en- 
gineer.”’ 

Now I’ve looked back over the history of 
the district for forty years, and under our 
old system of culture—when we were rais- 
ing our boys to be dentists and doctors and 
lawyers and Presidents of the United States 
and our girls to be the wives of professional 
men and merchants—I could think of only 
one pupil who had shown much ability in 
things generally thought to be cultural. 
That one was Doctor Raymond, Daisy 
Wiggins’ father. And he wasn’t half so 
smart as Eddie Blair, or Sylvia Wheeler, or 
Morton Beebe. 

“Undoubtedly,” says the Reverend 
Frank Wiggins, ‘‘the new zest of life which 
our vocational teaching is giving our people 
is making them better acquainted with 
Shakspere and Emerson than they would 
have been if we had included Emerson and 
Shakspere in the course of study. Probably 
we shall develop poets, painters, dramatists, 
scientists, engineers, chemists and novel- 
ists from our school in time, of whom the 
world would never have known if we hadn’t 
begun to correlate our school and neighbor- 
hood life with the vocation we all have to 
follow.” 

“Sculptors too,” said Adolph Tulp, who 
has one or two engaged in modeling in clay 
and making iron flowers. 

Personally, though, I’m satisfied if we 
can do better farming and not be grouchy 
about it all the time. 

That’s what I seein the thing—the aboli- 
tion of the rural grouch. It’s about cured 
me, I confess; and I had itin a malignant 
form only as far back as when they tried to 
put Tom Whelpley in as county agent. 
We’re all glad now that they failed. He is 
worth more where he is. 


Know the time without taking hand 
from wheel or eye from road, See it 
at night by a cigar’s glow. Wind the 
B-4-U while you drive. The B-4-U 


for Ford or Dodge 


is well made and well placed — its loca- 
|, tion relieves it of road jars; the slant 
-) of the steering column transforms jolts 
into side-sways that won’t break the 
clock’s pivots. Guaranteed to keép 
good time for a full year. Handsome, 
case of nickel or gunmetal. 


Attached in two minutes; remove nut) 
on steering wheel and screw B-4-U in’ 
its place. 


Price $2.50 


Canada $3 
If you don’t find it at 
your dealer’s, auto, 


hardware or jeweler’s— 
write us. Half Actual Size 
DEALERS: There are a million Ford and 
Dodge owners. You can sell your share of; 
them. Write for terms. Ask 
about striking steering wheel dis- 
play sign. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturing Jewelers St. Louis, Mo. 


or. 


Portable— Fireproof 
LOW IN COST : 
Stopexpensive garagerental, and _ 
let the Butler All-Metal Garage ; 
pay for itself the first few months. * 
Addstothe homesurroundings: 
protects your car. Easily erected, © 
easily moved or enlarged. 10 x 14 
ft. and larger, also for 2 or more 
% cars. Write for catalog. Dealers 
and Representatives Wanted. 
BUTLER MFG. CO., 201 Butler 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 915 6th 
E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your Time; 
Our Money | 
If you will give us the forme 
we will pay you the latter. 
We should like to have you lo 
after local subscription renewals an_ 
‘new orders for The Saturday Ev, 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Journ 
and The Country Gentleman, and wi 
pay you liberally in commission any 
salary for so doing. % 
If you are sufficiently intereste 
to want to know about it, send us 
line of inquiry. Address 


Box 366, Agency Division : 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY! 


PHILADELPHIA 
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*‘How shall we get the most 
four life?” 


Millions are asking today! 


\ The answer? 
WL 


Through moderation! 


**Don’t over-eat or over-play 
or over-work or over-smoke’’— 
i2 those are the rules! 


The man who moves with the 
modern trend obeys them. He 
**passes up’’ heavy cigars. He 
chooses the goodly tasting, 
milder kind that soothes. 


He smokes increasingly the 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Now why—particularly— 
: ROBERT BURNS? 
e Because though splendidly 


flavor-satisfying, it is m/d and 
therefore best for you. Because 
it never fuddles us or dulls our 
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edge as many stronger-than- 
moderate cigars will do. 


And because it stands for mod- 
erate smoking and wiser living — 
for the things that pay! 
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There is no mystery about this 
satisfying quality of ROBERT 
BURNS that leaves only fragrant 
memories behind. 


The blend and the curing explain 
it. Its Havana filler gives it fine flavor. 
Our own special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. ‘The neutral 
Sumatra wrapper /e/ps that mildness. 
The result? Ripe, delicious flavor and 
yet a soothing, restful smoke. 


The ROBERT BURNS is moving 
forward with the modern times. It 
is today a better cigar than it has ever 
been. 


Have you tried one lately? 
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jold by thousands of 
lealers in the U.S. and 
articularly by those 
vho display this sign. 
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Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


Srrairon & StoRM, Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH STREET, NEw York City 
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An Eight of Matchless Val 


Oakland Eight, $1585, is a car for the man who 
demands the utmost — giant power, excess speed, 
super-luxury. Its eight-cylinder motor develops full 
73 horsepower; we know of no other “eight” so power- 
ful. Built to carry seven, it has room enough for more. 
Discriminating taste cannot demand greater luxury 
than is afforded by its long double-cowled French 
type body. A ride will convince you. 


Oakland Six, $795, combines six-cylinder smooth- 
ness, light-weight economy, comfort, style and dura- 
bility — and all at an astonishingly low figure. 


Oakland Four, $1050, a family car of exceptcll™ 
economy and simplicity. 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
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of Industry 
By JAMES iH. COLLINS 


the Northwest there are two 


so close together geographically 


arything else, they have always 
r apart as the poles. From 
ys a deadly rivalry has been 
‘between them. Time and time 
a chance to land a new factory 
me advantage in transportation 
hey have worked against each 
asionally the rivalry has led to 
Once, when census figures 
gathered, each town padded its 
beat the other; and then both 
that Uncle Sam had to step in 
the count with Federal im- 
But probably competition has 
good than harm in both places, 
public spirit alive. 

had a union station, where all 
lines met. Kettletown had as 
ads, but only a lot of scattered 
iat section of the country is a 
ction point for transcontinental 
ttville led in the transfer of 
ssengers from one road to an- 
count of its union station. 

vastly that Kettletown woke up 
led a union station too. Build- 
e involved costly changes. The 
d not want to do it. Business 
tletown maintained that it was 
ecause their town was discrim- 
nst. Railroad officials replied 
vas no discrimination by them. 
ssengers who bought tickets had 
> of either Pottville or Kettle- 
ansfer point. Therefore, it was 
who discriminated. 


the Deaf Man Learned 


vn had no proof of discrimina- 
t this argument; but it had a 
r investigator in its Board of 
turned over to him the job of 
f. This investigator put on an 
clothes, took a pad and pencil 
out as a deaf-and-dumb man. 
1 over a dozen states, where 
ental traffic originated, and in 
rtant railroad station made in- 
it a through ticket to some point 
town. The ticket man would 
the price and the roads to be 
1e investigator would ask: 

lo I change cars?” 

tville,’ would be the answer 


n’t I change at Kettletown?” 
m station there.” ; 
sell all your tickets with change 


as the reply. 
Inquisitive deaf-and-dumb man 
some information about him- 


me is John Jones,” he wrote. 
our name?”’ 
on the obliging ticket man wrote 
nd the investigator jotted down 
ind date; and afterward this 
ne sheet _ became documentary 
‘Timination against Kettletown. 
hundreds of these signed state- 
laid before the railroad officials 
hey would just look into that 
; Scheme again. 
he raw material of business is 
Much of it is psychological. 
hnny Want-to-Know is very 
lays getting the real facts about 
aw materials—metal, wood, 
, and so on. He applies the 
juestion habit to everything in 
g and experimenting to 
uct knowledge, abolish guess- 
up trouble, simplify processes, 
oducts, cut costs. 
as ae to have the facts 
sychological raw materials, but 
to be Sought in different ways. 
im the minds and actions of 
ey cannot be brought into the 
ratory and torn apart, or sub- 
“hy cal reagent. Yet Little 


Johnny Want-to-Know can apply his | 


question habit to them just as definitely. 
They can be estimated, and sometimes 
measured or weighed; and when one stops 
taking them for granted, and goes after 
facts, there may be surprising and profit- 
able results. : 

During the depression that for several 
months followed the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war American business sat down in its 
gloom and refused to be comforted. The 
manufacturer cut down production; the 
railroads cut down purchases; the banker 
cut down loans; the retail merchant cut 
down stocks. Everybody lived out of the 
safe and echoed the same cry of hard times, 
slow collections, scarce money and dismal 
outlook. 

One of the first industries to feel depres- 
sion is advertising. Some advertising men, 
whose customers were retrenching in the 
general gloom, got together to see what 
could be done to put a silver lining on the 
cloud. It seemed to them that, though 
business might be hampered by some truly 
bad conditions, it was hampered more by 
excuses based on assumptions. So they 
took three or four of the most prevalent 
excuses and started out to get the facts 
behind them. 

“Sales have fallen off fifty per cent— 
people are not buying anything because they 
haven’t the money,’’ was one statement 
that met the salesman everywhere. 

Through the national organization of 
advertising clubs the whole country was 
canvassed during November, 1914, the 
blackest month of the blackest year. Re- 
tail grocers, clothiers, druggists, hardware 
dealers, jewelers and department stores 
were visited, and actual trade figures 
secured. These proved that the average 
decrease over the whole country had been 
only a little more than two per cent; and 
that when certain sections, like the South, 
which had been hit hardest, were elim- 
inated, there was a lot of very tempting 
potential business scattered round the 
map, well worth going after. That collec- 
tions were slow was disproved, for returns 
showed them three points above normal 
over the whole country. In twenty-six 
cities there was some tardiness, but in 
thirty-eight others people were paying 
their bills as promptly as ever, and in most 
cases more promptly. 


The Story the Figures Told 


Most important of all, it was demon- 
strated that, though general business, 
measured by the consumer’s demand on the 
retailer, had suffered but a trifling decrease, 
the stocks of merchandise everywhere were 
low—not at all equal to meeting demand 
should there be a sudden change for the 
better. That such a change for the better 
was but two or three months away is now 


‘history, of course; so every business man 


who dropped excuses and began to adjust 
his activities to the real facts put himself 
in position to profit by prosperity when it 
came. 

This investigation of psychological raw 
material had such a good effect that the 
advertising men have undertaken to make 
the same sort of canvass every year. The 
second canvass, last November, brought 
out facts that were even more interesting 
and significant; for by that time business 
had risen from the depths and gone clean 
up into the heights. It was echoed and 
reéchoed that money had never been so 
plentiful, collections so prompt, or buying 
demand so great. Increase in trade was 
estimated anywhere from one to three hun- 
dred per cent. Feverish speculation had 
developed in merchandise. 

However, the cold figures for November, 
1915, told a different story. It was found 
that consumers were buying from retailers 
only fifteen per cent more than in the de- 
pression of twelve months before, and that 
collections were only five points above nor- 
mal as against three points the previous year. 


OMEWHERE in your home, in your 


business, in your life, there is a big place 
for Corona—the unfailing friend of those 
who must or should write. 


The Personal Writing Machine 


because of its sympathetic response to their thoughts, 
has endeared itself to more than 70,000 users. 


Pen writing is doomed—everyone who can spell 
should own Corona. If you study, have club or 
other social duties or are literary—you particularly 
need the help and inspiration Corona gives. 


Coronatyping is the new social accomplish- 
ment. It is simple, easy, pleasant and a joy to the 
recipient. 


Corona weighs but six pounds, and a sturdy, 
sightly carrying case accompanies it, so that it may 
always accompany you. 


Corona complete costs $50 


Ask for catalogue No. | and we will send 
with it “Proof of the Pudding,” telling of those 
who use Corona and what it does for them. 


Corona Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Groton, N. Y. 
Chicago 


Agencies in all principal cities 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Outfit 


"THINK up all the things you think a razor ought 
to be and you'll find them in the Ever-Ready 
and Radio blades. 


One single, solitary dollar brings you the complete Ever-Ready outfit with 
12 Radio blades, five more blades than you get with any other $1.00 outfit 
and 12 better blades than you get with any other outfit at any price. 


You must be satisfied with your Ever-Ready. If you are not, you'll get your 
dollar back. 


Invest that dollar today. Charge it to labor-saving, time-saving and pleas- 
ure. All cutlery, hardware, drug and general stores can supply you. 


Extra Radio blades 6 for 30c, 10 for 50c. 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 


atalog describes in detail al] = 
| the latest features of the1916 Water- gre 
man Porto, including built-in high Piss 
| tension fly-wheel magneto, unlim- 4 
ited speed control, automobile samc, 
| type carburetor, double capacity 
fuel tank, larger bearings, newly de- 
|- signed pump, etce., etc. ; 
The Waterman Porto has the perfect speed control 
of an automobile. Simply shift lever to get any 
speed desired, forward-or reverse. Wonderful flexi- 
bility. You can stop your boat in half its length— 
dock without stopping your 
engine. Troll at any speed 
with any type or size of boat. § 
Demand these essentials or 
you will not be getting full 
value for your money. 


The Sure 
Economical Way 


to guard your costly clothes and furs 

against the deadly moth is with White Tar. 
White Tar Moth Bags protect your clothes with- 
out fold or wrinkle—ready for instant use. Tar or 
Cedar Paper is best for wrapping clothes, furs or 
draperies. Insist on White Tar at your dealer's. 
Trite? illus a <le / Preve ives 
Write for illustrated booklet on Moth Preventives. Waterman Motor Company 
THE WHITE TAR CO., Dept. C,103 John St., N. Y.C. 


220 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


a Vinity Cross. se Ghicken a Ca King 


Even when the maid’s away you can serve this great epicurean dish of the millionaire hotels and blue-blood clubs. 
It is made of fresh young poultry, golden cream dressing of exquisite flavor, garnished with plenty of tender mushrooms. Ready 
to heat and serve on toast or patty shells. Delight your family at luncheon, supper or dinner. It will surprise your guest. 
It’s only 25c and 50c at the best grocers’, If not yet at yours show this ad. and he will order it; or I will supply you di- 
rect at the special price of $1.40 a half dozen for the 2Sc size, or $2.25 for the 50c size express prepaid if you send best gro- 


cae hatte: PURITY CROSS, INC., Route 2B, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


\ 


the 
Panty 
Cross 


Why not pay a few cents more for 
brake lining and get 


Reyfestss? 


It WEARS 


| SOLD BY-OVER 10000 GARAGES. 
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In other words, Little Johnny Want-to- 
Know found that trade was good; but 
there was no particular reason for getting 
excited about it. 

The physical raw material of industry is 
becoming more diverse and complex every 
day. Where there was once one general 
product known as steel, used for nearly 
every purpose, now there are literally 
hundreds of special steels for special pur- 
poses; and the same specialization is going 
on with all the metals, textiles, chemicals, 
and so on. To get the right material for a 
given purpose calls for expert selection of 
that right thing, and then technical studies 
and tests to see that it yields its peculiar 
results in the highest degree. f 

Psychological raw materials are :becom- 
ing complicated in the same way as prod- 
ucts increase in diversity, organizations of 
workers expand beyond personal: super- 
vision, trade stretches across the continent, 
margins of profit shrink, and competition 
grows. These materials require just as 
careful study and testing ‘as the others— 
more careful in many cases, because they 
are more elusive. ; 

The average work force is dealing with 
psychological materials all the time, build- 
ing them into the product and the organiza- 
tion; and results depend pretty much on 
Little Johnny Want-to-Know. In every 
force of employees there are little happen- 
ings from day to day that make for har- 
mony or discord, peace or war, according to 
how they are handled. ; 

Here is one big company that has never 
had a strike in its history. Investigation 
will show skillful utilization of the psycho- 
logical raw material. The small grievances, 
misunderstandings, stupidities and injus- 
tice that crop up from day to day are located 
and set right. Probably that concern has a 
competent staff of engineers to supervise 
physical materials, plant and processes, and 
they apply the engineer’s “question habit 
to the human factors of the business. 


Worries and Explosions 


Another company, on the contrary, will 
suddenly be paralyzed by a strike and, 
after the usual period of hostilities, dam- 
age, expense and public inconvenience, 
submits the difficulty to arbitration. To 
the man in the street such:troubles appear 
as little preventable as an earthquake. 
When the arbitrators go into the causes, 
nine times in ten they find an accumulation 
of small blunders and grievances, precisely 
the same as those cropping up in the other 
business, but in this one never studied and 
adjusted. The strike is often the smallest 
factor of loss, because for years the company 
has been losing men, energy and loyalty. 
Finally the whole tangle of postponement 
and guesswork has led to trouble. 

Industrial accidents have been found to 
rest as much on psychological causes as on 
dangerous equipment, and investigators 
now study these to cut down mishaps. 

One of the big munitions companies 
mixes its high explosives in small huts. 
Each hut is the workshop for one man and 
is surrounded by earthworks that prevent 
damage outside in case of accident. Each 
man handles the minimum quantity of 
explosive with which it is practicable to 
work, and the safeguards and checks have 
been made so thorough that there is seldom 
an accident. 

_ Still, the nature of the job is such that 
men employed in those huts are never 
pestered by life-insurance agents; and oc- 
casionally one of the huts is blown up, with 
its occupant. Yet after every mishap the 
company’s engineers have been able to find 
some definite shortcoming in psychological 
material. The last accident disclosed 
hidden trouble in the operator’s family. 
Worry at home is now recognized as an 
element of production in many large or- 
ganizations—something so bound up with 
the metal, wood, fabric and other materials 
entering into the product that it is taken 
into account as far as possible and elimi- 
nated like any other defective material. 

There are some lines of business in which, 
once you have provided machinery and 
brought together a work force, all the raw 
material needed is psychological. 

The telephone business is one of that 
kind. All it has to sell the public is com- 
munication. Quality of product is governed 
by promptness, accuracy, courtesy, and 
other purely human factors. The human 
equation bulks so large in the product of 
a telephone company that ways of weighing 
and measuring it have been devised. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Repair Parts f 
All R-C-H Mode 


During our temporary disco 

uance of actual manufacture, | 
are giving extra attention to ko 
ing up a complete stock of Pee 


R-C-H Owne 


desiring the immediate suppl 
any part for any R-C-H mé 
will do well to get in touch 1 
us. A quick response with justi! 

parts needed is assured. } 
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f=) R-C-H Corporati 
RS New Quarters: | 

— 31-33 Woodbridge St+ 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Agency Division, Box 365 _ Philadelphia, Pent 


vend Only 206 +. 

For a Regular 25c Bottle of MON 2 3 
Flower Drops are the most exquisite of perfumes: 2 
Rose, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Violet, Garden Br pie 
ounce at druggists’ or by mail. Bottle est es ')0 
Send $1,00 for souvenir box containing six ‘ rand 
PAUL RIEGER, 127 First Street, San | 


Everywhere 


0 Save Money— 
‘by Saving Tires 


please, when the Good- 
» Service Station Dealer 
+ to you about Goodyear 
Accessories. 


avers, we call them; ‘be- 
e their function is to help 
in case of accident. 


the Goodyear Dealer sug- 
3 the use of Goodyear Ac- 
ones, your natural thought 
tat he is chiefly concerned 
aking a sale. 


» sense, of course, that is 
But it is also true that he 


ying to render you a real 
ice. 

Instance, your tires have 
been properly inflated, he 
inflate them for you; and 
vill supply at small cost, a 
dyear Tire Tester, so you 
properly regulate inflation 
Xe future. 


? 
have an old tire which has 
‘dy given many thousand 
s of service, he will sug- 
a Goodyear Inside Tire 


TIRE ACCESSORIES 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
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Protector, if such can prolong 
its usefulness. 


Perhaps glass or a sharp stone 
has cut the tread of your tire. 
Then the Goodyear Dealer 
will furnish you, for a few 
cents, a can of Goodyear Tire 
Putty to fill up the cut and 
prevent sand and water from 
damaging the fabric. 


And before you drive away let 
him show you the Goodyear 
Tire Saver Kit and explain 
why you should have in your 
car everything needed to make 
emergency repairs on the road 
in case of mishap. 

e 

You will see that the Goodyear 
Tire Saver Kit contains ma- 
terials for repairing both tubes 
and casings on the road when 
accidents occur. 


Thus the Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer sells tire satisfaction in 
addition to tires. 


He is not content until you are 
fully and finally pleased. 


In spite of extra profits he could 
make on other tires, he sells 
you Goodyears because he 
knows they are better. 


And he sells you Goodyear 
Tubes because he knows they 
are better, too. 


Then he sells you Goodyear Ac- 
cessories because he knows 
they also are better; and he 
knows that by keeping them 
in your car and using them, 
you will complete your tire 
satisfaction. 


Goodyear Service Station Deal- 
ers are within easy reach 
everywhere throughout the 
country. 


Taking them all-in-all, we doubt 
if there is a finer body of mer- 


chants in America—and _ they 
really want to help you. 


They are equipped to save you 
many and many a dollar in 
the course of a year. 


Through direct contact, we know 
them all—and you'll find the 
average of courtesy and ac- 
commodation pretty high. 


There is probably a Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer right 
around the corner from you. 


Will you tell him you have read 
this advertisement —that you 
are going to give him a chance 
to live up to it—and that 
youll be glad to have him 
point out the value of Good- 
year Tire Savers? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Your supply of Prince Albert awaits your 
cheery nod at the nearest store that sells 
tobacco. Toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 
10c; pound and half-pound tin humidors 
and that fine crystal-glass pound humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such excellent condition. 


D\GHTFUL AND WHOLE-— 


OBACCO IS PREPARED - 
ta SMOKERS UNDER THE » 
PROCESS DISCOVERED IN 
MAKING EXPERIMENTS 10 
PRODUCE THE MOST DE: 


P.A. puts a new 
slant on the sport 
of smoking! 


OME TOBACCO FOR 
PIPE SMOKERS. 


| PROCESS PATENTED 
JULY 3071907. 


) J. REYNOLDS IOBACCO COMPANY, 
WINSTON SALEM, N.C.U.S.A. 


Proves to tenderest tongues 
that its own patented process 
cuts out bite and parch and 
lets you go far as you like. 


Prince Albert tobacco makes it 


Tors NOT BITE THE TONGUE. possible for all men to fire- 


ar away ona jimmy pipe to their 
heart’s content without a 


Reverse side of the tidy red tin. comeback ! 


Vie may live to be 110 and never feel you are old enough 
to vote, but it’s a cinch you'll not know the joy and 
contentment of a friendly old jimmy pipe unless you get on 
talking-terms with Prince Albert tobacco! 


P. A. comes to you with a real reason for all the goodness 
and satisfaction it offers! It is made by a patented process 
that removes bite and parch! You can smoke it long and 
hard without a comeback! It affords the keenest tobacco 
enjoyment! And that P. A. flavor and fragrance and cool- 
ness is as good as that listens! | 


That’s why Prince Albert has won universal favor; why 
men of al] tastes all over the world today stand-pat on the 
national joy smoke! Jt answers the universal demand 
for tobacco—it does not bite, parch or kick-back! 


Flash-it-hot-off-the-reel, Prince Albert will let you cut loose 
on that old jimmy pipe, like a hungry fox after a chicken! 
And, you can beat it up and down the path-of-smoke-pleasure 
so hard, so often, with so much enjoyment you'll feel sorry — 
for pipesters who haven’t yet nailed a pew on the P. A 
band-wagon where jimmyjoy reigns supreme! 


Quickaction introduction to Prince Albert isn’t any harder than just to walk into the 
nearest place that sells tobacco and ask for “a supply of P. A.” You part company with 
a little change, to be sure, but it’s the cheerfullest investment you ever made! For 
dividends-of-delight, Prince Albert backs clipping coupons square off the map! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the 
national 
joy 
smoke 


Copyright 1916 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
ie large city a chart has been devised 
alize the favorable and unfavorable 
in service. On one side are listed 
ings as warmth, light, health, con- 
nt, friendliness and reward; while 
other side are their opposites—cold, 
ss, sickness, discontent, enmity, 
nent, and so on. At first sight this 
ioks like a sunshine wall motto; but 
ally an engineering specification of 
‘chological raw materials that are 
1 the workshop where telephone 
is manufactured. It indicates pure 
ls and warns against adulterations. 
ees refer to it constantly in analyz- 
rice and keeping up to standard. 
10ther city quality of product in 
ne service is kept up to standard by 
neter arrangement. To gauge the 
ness with which calls are being 
d along a busy switchboard, an 
wr cuts in on the service every hour, 
yperators by a stop watch in seconds 
tions, and striking an average. 
vice barometer is in plain sight. It 
ae last hour’s average—3.6 seconds; 
mds; 4.1 seconds; or whatever it 
It also shows the cumulative 
for that day and the record for 
vy, sO operators can tell whether 
: gaining or losing. During the last 
three hours of the day, with the 
er showing less speed than yester- 
re will be brisk work all along the 
oard to pull the service up. 
iphone traffic superintendent found 
to get employees to carry out 
ions alike. He stated them simply 
arly, and called his assistants in, 
one, to explain matters. Yet in a 
oress of traffic—sure as shooting !— 
iployees would misunderstand and 
s in the routine. 
ought the fault lay in his organiza- 
til, one day, he read Alexander 
Bell’s account of how he came to 
the telephone. It all came about 
a mistake, according to Bell. In 
s the mechanism of speech, which 
specialty, he was told that Helm- 
id reproduced vowel sounds me- 
ly by exciting tuning forks with 
rie current. Helmholtz’s results 
dlished in German. Bell could not 
rman. He got a friend to explain 
hod. His friend understood Ger- 
it didn’t clearly understand the 
ont; and after several hours’ talk 
it away with the idea that Helm- 
d transmitted vowel sounds over 
ectrically, which was not what the 
investigator had done at all. Bell 
that he could do this, and also 
consonant sounds. So, with his 
rstanding of another man’s mis- 
nding, he started out and invented 
shone, which has been very useful 
e, but is still, from that standpoint, 


Telephone Studies 


tory gave the trafficsuperintendent 
f a man as keen as Alexander 
‘Bell could misunderstand an ex- 
a like that, there might be some 
wr a force of several thousand em- 
So he made a study of the 
sm of instructions. 
classifying operators by the kind of 
*y were doing, he found that there 
zen different groups, each handling 
| particular way, so different from 
jups that there were almost a dozen 
_trades in the organization. 
1, he found half a dozen different 
calls, each a specialty in itself. 
the average length of service of an 
_Was only three years; so. new 
2S were constantly coming in and 
ne was constantly being changed. 
y he saw that new instructions 
‘aw material; and that, because 
not been sufficiently standardized, 
up of operators was taking that 
and working it up according to 
1¢ routine, with some personal 
added. 
led all his assistants together, the 
e there were new instructions, to 
vays of arriving at a standard, and 
eee, stating the case brought 
ng differences of viewpoint. One 
d in one way and another 
other way. Some did not under- 
_ all; and still others asked for 
‘ons which showed that his in- 
8, which he thought so definite, 
) of being understood in two 


t 
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ways. Before they’g6t through, however, 


everybody understood and was capable of. 
passing the new instructions along; and | 


the latter were as near standard’ as. they 


could be. Since then he has always given — 


out instructions in conference, a method 
that can be-widely recommended. 

Some years ago telephone men had an 
interesting theoretical discussion. 
thing that reduces.delay in handling calls 
soon runs into important economies. It 
has been figured that the custom of telling 
subscribers the time costs one big company 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. In the 
effort to speed up service it was proposed 
that, instead of asking “‘ Number, please?” 
of subscribers, which was standard practice, 
the operators should use simply the word 
“Number?” 

Some engineers believed that the time- 
saving would be great; while others main- 
tained that the longer form was best on 
account of its courtesy, even if it did cost 
more. A stop-watch test was devised to 
measure this subtle difference. 
proved that both groups of theorists were 
wrong; for when operators asked “Num- 


ber?” there was an abruptness about the — 


query that caused subscribers to hesitate 
and momentarily forget what number was 
wanted. With the use of ‘Number, 
please?” there was no such pause. So the 
courteous form was the economical one, 
and measurements indicated that the com- 
pany where the test was made could save 
thirty thousand dollars a year by using it. 


Testing Out a Novelty 


Little Johnny Want-to-Know carries his 
investigations out among customers, for 
sales and other purposes, and to the public 
to forestall complaints and maintain good 
will. As soon as he leaves the factory a 
reasonable distance behind, most of the 
materials of business are apt to be psycho- 
logical. 

An Eastern company had a new product 
about ready for the market. It was a pet 
product of the president, who predicted 
that it would be a big seller, and also the 
pet aversion of the sales manager, who could 
see no merit in it whatever and predicted 
that it would be a failure. 

The president told the sales manager that 
he was sure about this new thing because 
he had made a private test of the matter. 
His wife was given samples, and distributed 
them among all her women friends for 
opinions; and all the reports were enthu- 
slastically favorable. So he was going 
ahead, and after that all the sales manager 
had to do was push the stuff through his 
organization and let the boss do the wor- 
rying. 

But the sales manager did not like the 
president’s idea of investigation either. 
He reasoned thus: 

“The Old Man is an egotist. In his home 
he is the Great I Am. His wife thinks him 
the most wonderful man in the world. She 
never disagrees with him. She would not 
tolerate women friends who criticized him. 
So his investigation was among his friends, 
decided in the affirmative before he started 
it. By golly! I’ll just conduct.a little in- 
vestigation of my own.” 

The sales manager sent samples to his 
men, and had these submitted to merchants 
and buyers in several states. A blank form, 
on which to estimate the probable demand 
for the new product, was sent along. A 
dozen points of merit were listed—such as 
novelty, attractiveness, value for money, 
and so on; and most of these were given 
a value of ten. A point like novelty would 
be taken up, for instance, and a merchant 
or buyer would say whether it had ten 
points or eight—or maybe only five—on 
that element of value. 

All the other points were estimated in the 
same way, just as trade opinion, an inter- 
esting study; and then about a hundred of 
these estimates were reduced to averages. 
The sales manager said his test was based 
on the old horseman’s way of arriving at the 
weight of a horse. One man would hardly 
be right in his estimate, even though thor- 
oughly familiar with horses; but an aver- 
age of the estimates of a dozen men of 
experience would give the real weight of the 
horse. On that principle he struck his aver- 
age. The average indicated that the new 
product had very little chance in the mar- 
ket. Subsequent experience bore out this 
estimate—it lasted only a few weeks. 

An electric-light company had a crew of 
salesmen working in a certain city, and 
discovered that there was a decided differ- 
ence in results secured by men of fairly 
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The Tires That Cut 
Bicycle Costs 


Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires reduce the cost of 
bicycle maintenance in two 
ways: 

First, their price is $2.50 each 
non-skid, instead of the $3 to 
$5 prices you must pay for 
other brands marketed in 
the old way. 

Second, Blue Streaks carry the 
same guarantee as_ these 
extra price tires. 


We make but one single tube 
bicyle tire—the Blue Streak, 
Non-Skid. 

We put into it the best we 
know. In it we give you all 
we have learned in years of 
tire-making. 

We guarantee it to the dealer 
and to you. 

Thousands of riders are now 
using Blue Streaks; and the 


number is being increased 
as fast as word of the Blue 
Streak goodness can spread 
from rider to rider and 
town to town. 

More than 8,000 dealers have 
already seen the advantage 
of selling bicycle tires that 
make satisfied customers. 

One of these is doubtless near 
you; but if not, any reliable 
bicycle or hardware dealer 
in your locality can get Good- 
year Blue Streaks and sell 
them to you at the standard 
price of $2.50. 

Accept no other tire than this 
Goodyear Blue Streak. You 
can tell it by the distinctive 
Blue Streak on each side of 
the beautiful Non-Skid tread. 

And remember that this $2.50 
tire is the best tire value the 
world offers today. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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You may be a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Bull Moose, but I’ll bet thar’s one sort of 
democracy you believe in. That’s the true 


democracy of the Pipe Smoke. 7 jee 


jae the truly democratic pipe 
smoke is VELVET. Its price 
puts it in everybody’s reach. 

That dime you pay for a tin of 
VELVET buys the best leaf from 
Kentucky’s world-famous tobacco 
section. 

It buys VELVET’S wonderful 
smoking qualities naturally brought 
to full, mellow maturity. 


It buys dozens of generous 
pipefuls that are mild, fragrant 
and smooth as only a naturally 
matured tobacco can be. 


Liggett © Myers Tobacco CG. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound 


Glass Humidors 
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equal ability. Investigation disclosed some 
typical sales which were much easier to 
make than others, and suggested that bet- 
ter ways of measuring salesmen’s results 
should be found. This was done through 
a system of “‘points’’—so many for a new 
customer; so many for an increase in cur- 
rent consumption by an old customer; so 
many for placing an electric iron, a motor, 
a fan. 

This method of standardizing differences 
between prospective customers, reducing 
them to actual figures, not only put the 
men on an even footing but increased their 
sales. 

Psychological materials are being figured 
more closely every day. Business men see 
that public opinion, good will, organization 
spirit, and the like, are definite values, 
existing in the minds and actions of the man 
on the street, the customer, the employee. 
They can be measured, or weighed, or 
tabulated, or at least estimated, and busi- 
ness brought in line with them. What at 
first sight looks like an elusive, negligible 
factor, not to be measured or controlled, 
will often prove to be a very definite quan- 
tity when Little Johnny Want-to-Know 
gets on its trail with his foot rule and his 
question mark. 

One of the big textile associations in the 
East employs a secretary to look after 
general trade interests—gather statistics, 
dig up information, prepare statements 
needed in legislation, and so on. In their 
hearts business men are apt to regard such 
officials as theorists and nonproducers, 
even though they contribute to their sala- 
ries. When the war broke out and the dye 
situation began to grow acute, the manu- 
facturers flocked to the secretary with 
the same demand: 

“If you want to do something to earn 
your salary,’’ they said, ‘‘get busy and find 
us some dyes. In afew weeks we shall have 
to close the mills unless we can get hold of 
some dyestuffs.” 

Day after day this suggestion was re- 
peated, with variations. Some thought the 
dye crisis should be agitated at Washing- 
ton; others were for encouraging dye 
factories in the United States; and a few 
of the manufacturers seemed to think that, 
because the problem was growing worse 
every day, the secretary himself might 
produce dyes by magic. The theme was 
kept‘up so persistently that he could think 
of little else. 


Old Subconscious to the Rescue 


One night, just as he was dropping off to 
sleep with his mind full of this worry, Old 
Subconscious threw out a live suggestion. 
The secretary got to thinking of the vast 
population in the Orient and the brilliant 
colors in silk and cotton he had seen there 
a few years ago. Where did the Orientals 
get their dyes? 

Next morning he visited the public 
library and began to trace out the world 
sales of German coal-tar colors. It took 
four days to run down all the facts, for they 
were scattered through obscure volumes 
and reports. But they were astonishing; 
for it appeared that China bought ten 
times as much German color as the United 


The FROG was sure that he could 
easily duplicate the size and ability | 
oftheOX. Hestarted toswellup— 
then exploded from over-inflation. 
And there are concerns who say, ‘“Cer- 


tainly, we can duplicate Baker-Vawter 
work at alower price!’’—yet haveneither 


equal equipment nor like experience, 


HB AKER-VAWTER 


COMPANY 


has over $1,500,000 invested. Threemod- | 
ern factories, producing in great volume 
at lowest cost, enable us to buy and sell 
likewise. How could small concerns 
afford to ‘‘duplicate’” Baker-Vawter 
goods for less money? ; 
Baker-Vawter quality results from over 
22 years of specialization. This experi- 
ence is vitally necessary. It is not 
“‘duplicated’’ elsewhere. 

Baker-Vawter customers are kept | 
posted regarding the newest and best 
methods for handling accounting and 
record work. A nation-wide sales corps, 
calling upon over 200,000 leading firms, 
learns of such improvements. Small | 
concerns can’t possibly ‘‘duplicate” this 
vast storehouse of up-to-date time and 
money saving methods which Baker- | 
Vawter Company offers, free of charge. | 
Baker-Vawter values cannot, therefore, | 
be elsewhere “duplicated.” 


Tear out this ad, pin to letterhead, and mail 


| 
I 


Interestedin () Accountingforms.() Business | 
record blanks. ( ) Ledgers, binders, holders. — 
() Filing supplies. () Steel files. ()Improved | 
accounting methods (Symptom blank) - | 


BaKkeER-VAWTERCOMPANY. 


Originators and Manufacturers 
Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 
BentonHarbor, Mich. (Addresseither) Holyoke, Mass. | 
Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmeneverywhere | 


MC 


“Now Pll Keep Them 
Like That”’ 


NA 


States and laid in stocks for several years 
ahead. If that was so there must be a 
reserve of dyes in China which might be 
purchased. 

He went to some of the manufacturers 
with his information, but they thought the 
idea far-fetched—theoretical—hbook knowl- 
edge. His idea was to raise money and send 
a man over to the Orient to buy dyes. 
Nobody wanted to contribute. He had 
difficulty in securing fifty dollars or so with 
which to cable for further information; but 
that sum was raised and a long message 
sent to a broker in Shanghai. 

After looking round the market there the 
broker answered that there were consider- 
able quantities of synthetic indigo, the coal- 
tar blue color of the Chinaman’s workaday 
clothes. 

Then a fund was raised and a man sent 
over to purchase. He got large quantities 
of blue and eventually unearthed a wide 
range of other colors. All told, something 
like two million dollars’ worth of dyes was 
brought to this country from China; and 
some of the very manufacturers who re- 
fused to contribute to the enterprise when 
Little Johnny Want-to-Know started out on | Bf 
his clew were later obliged to pay several 
hundred per cent increase in the prices of 
dyes brought in by others’ capital. 


WH the dentist has cleaned you: 
teeth so that they are wonderfu 
smooth and white, you make up you 
mind that you will always keep then 
in that perfect condition of refreshin 
cleanliness. 

And it’s comforting to know that youcan d 
it, if three times a day you use either— 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
ental Cream| 


Vy Ger . LE 

Your twice-a-year visit to the denne 
holds no misgivings, if you've use! 
these safe dentifrices” - 
that bear the signature 
of a Doctor of Den! 
Surgery. , 

Send 2c stamp today ¢ 
for a generous tria . 
age of either Dr. 
Perfect Tooth Powder or 
Dental Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 


522 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles | 
by James H. Collins, 
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I asked to be checked up on my statement if I appeared to run wild in my enthusiasm. A 
man out West thought he had me—sent in a hot shot and started something ; and inciden- 
tally found out something new about shaving. Like other public men, I print the letters. 


The Hot Shot 


GERHARD MeENNEN CHEMICAL Co., 


Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Your Jim, who wrote that blithe page 
in The Saturday Evening Post, is all wrong. 
He says: “‘My English may not be there, 
but the facts are straight.’” Which I wish 
to remark that his English is not only 
““there’”’ but way out “‘here.’’ It’s direct 
action English with a regular Kipling kick. 

But slip this to Jim, along with my 
kindest regards. Lather doesn’t soften the 
beard. It hardens it. (I drew blood that 
time—what?) The soap takes the oil out 
of the hair, and makes it stiffer, the idea 
being to resist the razor and be easier to 
cut! Now if the beard were real soft, the 
razor wouldn’t cut it at all. But the stiffer 
the lather makes it, the better it is. The 
lather props it up for the big killing. You 
know you couldn’t cut a chicken’s head off 
with the sharpest axe unless you rested the 
head on a block. Get me? 


Also — just to make Jim feel good — 
my beard is one of the other kind—I’ve 
always had to rub the lather in, and past 
experience makes me mighty dubious about 
that “‘only-half-an-inch-of-cream’” stuff. 


Merrily yours, 
Wit Davis. 


The Come- Back 


Mr. Wit Davis, 
The Thinkograph, Lick Bldg., 
35 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRAnNcisco, CAL. 
Dear Bill; 


Your Bret Harte broadside from the 
Golden Gate is what we like because it 
gives us a chance to lay some more facts 
before you. 


Now listen. We might counter by 
saying that if the function of lather were 
to harden instead of soften the hair, then 
the stiffer and more barb-wiry beards 
wouldn’t need any lather at all. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream hasn’t made 
good by accident. “The Mennen chemists 
have produced a real performer because 
they have overlooked no facts whatever in 
their careful study of this whole job of 
shaving—its mechanics, its chemistry, and 
the real inwardness of soaps. They know 
more about these things than any one else 
in the business. 


It zs true that the lather removes oil 
and dust from the surface of the hair— 
which gives the razor a clean surface to 
bite into. But this is only a part of its 
job. It is also true—as all dermatologists 
agree—that the human hair is pervious to 
moisture, and that the more moist a lather is, 
the greater its effect on the human hair, 
and consequently the more it softens the 
hair. 


Some soaps will not fully dissolve 


within the ordinary time of a shave. 
Mennen’s is in a state of ready solubility 
in the tube, so makes guwick/y a fully dis- 
solved lather. It will also absorb nearly 
fourtimes the average amount of water. This 
assures that moist, softening lather —in 
either hot or cold, hard or soft water. 
We believe it is made more carefully 
than any other soap—our tests run to 
1-100 of one per cent and we snow there 


Jim Henry 


is no free caustic. It contains a high per- 
centage of soothing ingredients. When 
we urge you to follow our directions to 
the letter, we do so because it is really 
different. It’s best to believe the painter 
when you see the “‘ Wet Paint”’ sign. 


The best thing we do is to solve the 
shaving problem for the man with the 
‘other kind’’ of beard, like yours. 


Yours sincerely, 
“Jim HeEnry.’’ 


Guess You’re Right 


SAN Francisco, April 14, 1915. 
Jim Henry, 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: 


Well, | had it coming. I guess you’ ve 
got the right slant on soap. Every time I 
shave —I now use Mennen’s—I think of 
how these scientists can puncture a theory 
until it looks like a sieve. A barber once 
explained to me with a fine air of proba- 
bility that soap took out the natural oil and 
left the hair stiff, etc., like I wrote you. 
‘Then came your ad, and I figured I’d just 
slip this Jimmy boy a little info. I did, 
and then and there got mine. 

Now listen, yourself. I read your 
circular through twice. Then I forgot 
everything I ever knew about shaving and 
went at it exactly according to directions. 
It was hard to forget the old rubbing-in 
habit, and the half-inch looked kinda small 
until the lather came up rich and creamy 
just as you predicted. It’s there, Jim, it’s 
there. I'll take it all back. A little more 
lather, James. Yes, you can also shave 
my neck. And while you’re at it, give 
mea shampoo. Hair cut? No, I’ve just 
been singed. 

Sincerely, 


Witt Davis. 


If you are skeptical, too, let’s hear ote 
from you. ‘The typewriter is_ still a 
responding to the well-known touch “e 
system. But first send in the cou-  ,4¢ 
pon, and test my proposition RAG GERHARD 
at first hand. And just to  ,7.° MENNEN 

HEMICAL CO. 


meet me half-way, read Hs . 
that little circular and ,7“y° 
believe me when I 57%0* 
say ‘that you will 7-9 
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Laboratories: 
1415 Orange Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed is 1oc for which 
S please send me a medium-sized 

tube of Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
and, free, a trial can of Mennen’s 
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ISTANCE has no frontier for the five thou- 

sand owners of PACKARD Twin-Six motor 
cars. Their playground is a continent. For them, 
the superior smoothness and greater ability of the 
twelve-cylinder engine are linked with the deliber- 
ate elegance of the patrician carriage. They travel 
first class everywhere, all the time. 


THIRTEEN STYLES OF OPEN AND AH NCLOSED BODIES 
Prices, with any open body, f. 0. b. Detroit 


The 1-835—W heelbase 135 inches, $8150 
The 1-25—Wheelbase 125 inches, $2750 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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: IN » || Ask the man who owns one S—)|| 4 
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e National Drinkg 


HE’S all business—this 
little miss. She knows 
at she likes. And at 
ne or at the fountain she 
that she gets Welch's. 


)f course, mother always 
ps Welch’s in the refriger- 


cr and serves it at break- 
as a fruit-juice appetizer to all 
family. Even baby brother gets 
portion of Welch’s, because 
aer knows Welch’s is Nature’s 
product. 


esides, Welch’s is mighty handy 
rve when callers dropin. Welch’s, 
know, is just the pure, undiluted, 
weetened juice of the finest Con- 
s. A bonus is paid the growers 
Nelch quality grapes. 


€ sure you get Welch’s. Buy it by the 
¢, 10c and up. 


‘for any reason you cannot obtain 
h’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial 
1 pints for $3 (express prepaid east of 
1a). Sample Junior, 10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 


“Welch’s Ways.” Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 


Welc Welchs! 


The aL st Drinks 


Welch’s won the 


oing to Market” is anew home game for Gold Medal at the 


folks or Srown-ups. Send 10c in stamps Panama-Pacific Ex- 
dur set. position—highest 


award. How could it 
have been otherwise! 


Canadian Plant, 
St.Catharines,Ontario 


> Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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IELD OF HONOR-By Irvin S. Cobb 
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Hupmobile service 1s now available at 
more than 4000 Hupmobile service 
stations in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Owners pay for it with 
coupons which they receive, without extra 
cost, when they buy their cars. Coupons 
are sufficient for 50 hours of service-labor. 


In the first quarter of 1916, Hupmobile 
sales showed an increase of 62 per cent 
over the corresponding period of last year. 


The mark of supertor 


UYERS, and the public in general, 
count the Hupmobile service system 
something more than the simple 
rendition of free service. 


| 


class in the world.” 


Indeed, no car less worthy 
could support a service 
system such as we have 
installed for Hupmobile 
owners. 


They see in it an un- 
written—but none the 
less trustworthy — guar- 
anty of the quality and 
performance of the car. 


And they accept it as a 
further concrete expres- 
sion of our belief that the 
four-cylinder Hupmobile 
is “the best car of its 


For your own sake, find 
out about the Hupmobile 
service plan before you 
buy any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


In the United States Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Five-passenger Touring Car - - - $1085 Year-’Round Coupé - - - - $1165 
Year-’Round Touring Car . - - 1185 Seven-passenger Touring Car - - - 1225 
Two-passenger Roadster, $1085 
In Canada Prices F. O. B. Windsor 
Five-passenger Touring Car - - = $1385 Year-’Round Coupé & é $1500 
Year-Round Touring Car . : - 1525 Seven-passenger Touring Car - - - 1635 


Two-passenger Roadster, $1385 
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Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 
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’ Dustless, Mudless Roads 


OOD roads are a valuable asset to any community. They increase 


Werner Road, Rochester, Indiana 
fore Treatment with Tarvia 


What Tarvia Is 


is a coal tar preparation, shipped in barrels 
ank cars. 


ade in three grades, to be used according to 
onditions, viz: 


». eC . . 
Tarvia-X”’, ““Tarvia-A’’, ‘‘Tarvia-B’’. 


hief use of Tarvia is for constructing and 
z macadam roads—to make them durable, 
1, resilient, dustless, mudless, waterproof. 


oused on concrete roads, on brick pavements, 
én on good gravel roads—to smooth out ir- 
lues, to arrest disintegration, and for repairs. 


“Tarvia-X”’ 


ys to be used when you are building a new 
im road, both as a binder and surface coating. 


& way in building macadam was to use water 
ider, 


vater-bound macadam wears out quickly under 
ing strain of the automobile driving-wheels and 
ses hoofs. You know how that strain loosens 
face, grinds it into clouds of dust, makes 
nud, and leaves the road full of holes. 


ork 


property values, reduce transportation expenses, make markets more 
accessible and promote the town’s prosperity. 


Poorly constructed roads, on the other hand, are a liability. They reduce property 
values, they increase the tax rate, narrow transportation operations, add greatly to 
the up-keep cost of autos and vehicles, and keep trade away from the town. 


Every taxpayer, therefore, should be vitally interested in the matter of road building. 


Here is some interesting information on the subject, which tells how smooth, dura- 
ble, dustless and mudless roads can be secured at very low cost by using Tarvia. 


Results and Cost of ‘‘Tarvia-X’’ 


With “* Tarvia-X’”’ in place of water, you have a 
read smooth enough to dance on—resilient enough 
for rubber tires to grip on without skidding, or for 
horses to trot on without slipping, without dust in 


dry weather—without slime in wet weather. You 
have a road that /asts. 


‘The first cost of making a tarvia-macadam costs 
but little more than the old-fashioned macadam, but 
the saving in maintenance more than pays this 
difference. So Tarvia costs you nothing! 


**Tarvia-A”’ 
is, practically, a thin ‘“Tarvia-X”’, used for recoat- 
ing the surface of a macadam road already built. It 
is applied hot and adds greatly to the life of the 
road. It keeps the road dustless, smooth, and in- 
viting to trafic, but its use is confined to certain 
kinds of trafic to be economical. 


“*Tarvia-B”’ 
is a much more widely used preservative. It is ap- 
plied co/d. It is thin enough to sink quickly into 
the road, yet strong enough to bind the surface par- 
ticles together into a dustless, durable surface. 


Boston 


**Tarvia-B’’ offers the lowest cost of road mainte- 
nance yet invented. It can be used effectively, for 
repairing and preserving macadam roads under vary- 
ing conditions of traffic and situation. It may even 
be used effectively on certain classes of gravel, shell 
and adobe roads. 


Traffic Not Held Up 


An important point about Tarvia construction is the 
fact that trafic begins immediately after the road is 
finished—there is no delay. The traffic itself gives 
the finishing touch to the perfect whole. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced en- 
gineers. ‘This service ts free for the asking. 

If you want etter roads and /ower taxes, this Depart- 
ment can greatly assist you. 

Booklets on request. Address our nearest office. 


Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati «ange 
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What 
California | 
Thinks of 


Studebaker 


For the man who is 
going to buy a car, 
whether he lives in 
San Francisco or 
Minneapolis or New - 
Orleans or Boston, or 
anywhere in the en- 
tire country, there is 
no surer and more 
trustworthy opinion 
to be had than that 
expressed by the 
State of California. 


In the year 1915, the 
official registration 
of the four leading 
cars for the State of 
California showed: 


1st—Studebaker: 
15,718 cars 


2nd—12,823 cars 
3rd—12,595 cars 


4th — Less than one 
half as many as 
Studebaker. 


SuchwasCalifornia’s 
judgment of cars 
selling at over $500. 


See the Car of 
the Golden Chassis 


Studebaker offersa complete 
line of high-grade cars from 
$850 to $2500. Write for 
handsomely illustrated cata- 
log picturing the cars and 
giving complete list of prices. 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit wf? 


More than 235,000 Stude- si 
baker Cars produced 
and sold 


California’s Opinion : . " @ — ~ | a TE > _ 


Is Authoritative 

Just as Detroit, the Home of Automobiles, the favorite tours alone : “4 
picks Studebaker as its favorite, so Cali- covering 4710 miles) and Mes 
fornia, the State of wonderful roads and climate that permits of al- ets 
weather, has given its overwhelming judg- most daily use of a car from = 
ment in favor of Studebaker. one year’s end to another—people A 


2 ; know cars from performance. 
In Detroit, the center of the motor industry i 
The city that knows how cars are BUILT—and 


— 1 fa ’ 
producing three-fourths of the country. s the State that knows how cars PERFORM—both 
cars—people know cars from the technical make Studebaker their preference. In California 


and manufacturing sides. the-figures are surprising. Read the list at the 
side. Picture what such supremacy means. Then 
think—can any man who is buying a car ignore 


South Bend, Ind. 


In California, with more miles of good 
roads per capita than any other State (6 of 


such decisive judgment in his choice? See the cars 
that California prefers! 


STUDEBAKER 
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JILELESS bandit hasn’t the ghost of a show 8B 
inmodern business. Stout words; but hark VW 
ye to the tale. 

Take the case of Pancho; consider his career. On March 6, 1913, he was a bum. 

he end of that year he was the absolute master of the State of Chihuahua, with 

1y the scores of thousands. So far, so good; he kept on winning victories and 
erritory to his domain. 
business was thrust upon him. The greater his success, the greater grew his 

His army ran short of supplies and equipment, and all those things. Villa 

she sinews of war. He had become a power, and the basis of power is money. 

eryday pillaging could not bring in a moiety of what he required; so he turned 
ess. And when business got through with him he was practically on his uppers 

To-day, if still alive, he is at his old trade, a hunted outlaw, and the story of that 

| is a chapter in commercial throttling. 

2 Villa stuck to the goodly life of a brigand everything was lovely. He looted 

ever it pleased him; and as a looter he stood high, even in Mexico, which is 

ideed. He was as absolute as Ivan the Terrible. If a man offended him all he 
ay was “Shoot the son-of-a-gun!’’ and it was done. 
he progressed to the activities of trade. He came into contact with business 

various nationalities. Alas for the hapless tenderfoot! What some of them did 

-friends, it is a harrowing tale. 

uld be well to understand first the aptitude of the average Mexican for business. 

r standpoint he is hopeless—a good deal like a child. He has cunning, but little 

he utter disregard for time that he displays gets on an American’s nerves; it 

’s manana, or the day after. And he enters into an agreement with mental 

ions; he will keep to a contract so long as it pays him to do so and no longer. 

respect, of course, he isn’t so unlike us. 


How to Make the Railroad Business Pay 


@ are the national characteristics. A few Mexicans of exceptional ability or 
ntages can hold their own in affairs anywhere in the world, but the ordinary 
f the poorer class is as innocent of this kind of sense as a babe. 

bio Calezado, general manager of the National Lines of Mexico for a period, 
3 desk one day with cost sheets of operation in front of him. What he had been 
1e got that job, heaven only knows. He 
the sheets intently. 

ved an El Paso dealer to sell him coal. Todo 
ice, Eusabio was seldom obliged to buy any 
le grabbed all he could get from a mining 
7, never spent a nickel on repairs or improve- 
nd his faction had acquired the railroads by 
-which is to say they had obtained them for 
. You can see for yourself that he had a really 
ig. 

amazing!” cried Eusabio, slapping the papers 
of him—he tilted back in his chair and began 


eorge Pattullo 


to swell with satisfaction. “‘What do you think of 
this? No wonder those fellows lost money! The 
idiots—why, they didn’t know their business. It 
cost ’em seven cents a ton-mile and I do it for four!’’ He came from the peon class; 
from the same class came Villa. Remember that in gauging his achievements. 

Pancho’s first real venture in finance occurred after his capture of Torreon. Of course 
he had executed financial coups before that, but they were rough stuff—crude—stringing 
a fellow up by the neck until he disclosed his treasure, and such. Some of our promoters 
would be horrified over work so coarse. 

R. M. Dudley, who built three hundred miles of the Mexico and Northwestern 
Railroad, tells of an instance of Villa’s early methods. It happened before the redoubtable 
outlaw joined the Madero revolution. 

Not far from Santa Isabel, a bunch of his followers held up a train on which 
Mr. Dudley was traveling. The railroad contractor had one hundred and six thousand 
dollars on board in Mexican money for the pay of his gangs. The bandits demanded 
flour and provisions. As they were a hundred and fifty to four, Dudley courteously 
gave them some. 


When the Bandit Tried to Best the Bankers 


HE train moved on. It had to wind round considerably. Villa at once grasped the 

opportunity the circumstance gave him, cut across country, and afew leagues farther on 
some others of his party stopped the train. They asked for provisions and obtained them. 

The train moved on. More winding about; suddenly a third posse appeared on the 
line ahead and brought the engine to a stop. 

“Some more of that Villa crowd?” roared Dudley. 

“Six or seven. And they want some chuck.’ 

“Six or seven, hey? Is that all? Then tell ’em to go to—well, tell ’em I just won’t 
do it.’ And they brushed past. 

At Torreon, Villa had a new problem to solve. He was no longer the head of a few 
hundred outlaws, but chief of a considerable army, with prospects of overthrowing the 
usurper and conquering the whole republic. And he needed cash. 

As soon as he had stopped the looting and organized the city, hesent for all the bankers. 
You, sitting smugly at a mahogany desk with your after-breakfast cigar—picture to 
yourself the dismay of these Mexican banking gentlemen. 

He demanded a war loan of three million pesos. 
Note that it was a loan, notalevy. They could not 
raise it all in cash, but they gave him what they had 
and, to make up the balance, put in drafts on New 
York, London and Berlin. The amount of these was 
about eight hundred thousand dollars. They were 
drawn in favor of Pancho and one or two of those 
closest to him. Villa had gone up against business 
men for the first time in his life and had been out- 
witted. ‘“‘You’ve got all our money, General,’’ one 
of the bankers protested. ‘‘Now what are we going 
to do to carry on business?” 


“How many of ’em are there?”’ 
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“Why, issue banco & banco,” replied the rebel chief 
readily. ‘‘Put out certificates against one another. I'll 
give you authority for that. And you can make them good 
later.”’ 

They thanked him. The bancos 4 bancos were issued 
against nothing in particular except the credit of the banks; 
but there was nothing else to be done. 

When Pancho took Juarez he brought along these drafts, 
and there came a message to an El Paso bank that General 
Francisco Villa would fain transact some business with 
it. This raised visions of fat profits in the minds of the 
bankers, and on a fine Sabbath morn the cashier crossed 
the river to interview the Mexican chief. He took with 
him a stout friend; somehow persons who call on Villa 
always pine for a companion. 

Pancho received the two civilly and presented a bale of 
drafts for payment. The total of them ran close to five 
hundred thousand pesos. 

“General,”’ said the cashier, “‘I’m sorry, but we haven’t 
received any advices on these, and under the circum- 
stances we shouldn’t be justified in paying them.” 

Evidently Villa was sorry too. He looked at that luck- 
less cashier with the sweet gaze peculiar to him—they tell 
me it curdles the blood in one’s veins—he stared at him a 
moment and then sprang from his seat. Up and down he 
strode, waving his arms and swearing a bluestreak. It had 
dawned upon Pancho that somebody had stung him. 

“Tf these drafts aren’t paid, somebody—somebody !— 
will sweat for it,’’ was the gist of his remarks. 

The cashier, speculating whether the somebody would 
be himself or the Torreon bankers, sought to appease him. 

“Tf the president of our bank will authorize ae 

“What?” bawled Villa. “ You’re the cashier and daren’t 
sign this paper?” 

“T’ll have to get the president’s consent.” 

Villa pondered a moment, then said: 

“Well, ring him up on the phone.” 

“But it’s Sunday, General, and I scarcely think we 
should find him at home. If you will permit me to cross 
over—perhaps sending one of your officers with me Bs 

The chief consented to this arrangement and the two 
bankers piled into their automobile, accompanied by a 
jefe. The car hit the road at forty miles an hour; and, 
once on the American side, they ceased to worry about 
their companion. 

Naturally the bank declined to honor the drafts. Villa 
was furious and threatened fire and brimstone. That 
method failing, he offered them twenty-five per cent of the 
money for collecting it; on meeting with opposition he 
invariably surmises that it can be overcome by splitting 
the rake-off. 

Payment was stopped on the bulk of those drafts by the 
banks that gave them. Subsequently Pancho planned to 
execute the whole crowd when he captured Torreon the 
second time; but they had fled to Mexico City. 


New Wrinkles in the Cattle Business 


Nee were collected by another El Paso institution. 
One was for twenty thousand dollars on a New York 
bank and payable to Luz Corral, Villa’s first wife. The El 
Paso bank was notified that the draft would be honored if 
the indorsement was guaranteed. Immediately one of the 
vice presidents got General Villa on the telephone and 
explained the delicate situation. 

““They’ll pay that twenty thousand if the indorsement is 
guaranteed?’’ demanded Pancho. 

“So they’ve wired us.” 

“Well, do it, then.” 

“But, General 2 

“How much do you want to do it?” 

The banker did some swift figuring and said: 

“Ten per cent.” 

“All right,” replied Villa without hesitation. 

The bank received two thousand dollars and Pancho 
eighteen thousand, and he was well satisfied with the 
bargain. 

Juarez was a feather in the rebel’s cap. Its possession 
gave him an outlet to the American market and he was 
swift to take advantage of it. With the entire resources of 
a rich state to draw upon, Villa had fine prospects. 

The procedure he employed showed a flash of genius. 
He didn’t go out and steal what he wanted. That had been 
all right when Pancho was nothing but an outlaw, dodging 
the rurales; but, now that he was “the Napoleon of Mex- 
ico,’’ something more 
civilized was ex- 
pected of him. Well, 
he had it; he deliv- 
ered the goods. 

Herounded up cat- 
tle, seized cotton and 
bullion; and he paid 
for them. Aye, he 
paid for them at alow 
market rate in Villa 
currency. Was ever 
a neater stroke? 


To illustrate: Suppose he rounded up a thousand of 
your cattle and bought them at fifteen dollars a head. You 
received in payment fifteen dollars of his fiat money, the 
equivalent of which in American greenbacks was about 
three dollars and seventy-five cents at that time. Then he 
exported the cattle through El Paso at twenty dollars a 
head, gold. Not so bad for an ingenuous peon! 

Don L. Terrazas was one of the chief sufferers from these 
operations. Not only had Villa strung up his son and 
namesake by the neck to a beam in Chihuahua City until 
the latter confessed the hiding place of a gold hoard 
amounting to nine hundred and eighty-five thousand 
pesos, but the chief pounced on all the Terrazas cattle, 
cotton and other property he needed that he could lay 
hands on. 

Of course there was no redress for Terrazas on the Mexi- 
can side. He was a refugee and his vast domains were the 
prey of the man who had sworn an oath to break up his class 
and distribute their possessions to the peons. But Don 
L knows a trick or two in business and is still an alert 
man of affairs, despite the weight of his many years. He 
exerted himself on this side with injunctions and brought 
pressure to bear on Villa through the fear of shutting down 
the American markets to him. The stroke would have cut 
off a tremendous revenue, which the revolutionaries needed 
badly. So Pancho agreed to pay Terrazas seventeen dol- 
lars, gold, a head on some stuff he sold through Juarez. 


Where Villa Got His Millions 


O MANY obstacles were thrown in the way of his export 

trade in cattle that Villa determined to establish a pack- 
ing plant of hisown. There was one of sorts in Juarez which 
he used as the nucleus. It simplified his operations con- 
siderably to slaughter the stuff on the Mexican side. 
Injunctions did not have force there. No claimants to 
ownership could hamper him. To his brother, Hipolito, 
was assigned the active superintendence of this venture, 
but an American built the plant; American brains and 
capital were back of it. 

Money, money—Villa always needed more. There was 
never sufficient in his treasury for the demands of his army 
and government and the greed of his henchmen. Once he 
ordered some millions of currency printed in the United 
States and when the shipment arrived there was no real 
money available to pay the express charges. Millions in 
bundles, and not a dollar to release it! 

It was this eternal necessity for cash that prompted 
most of his peremptory demands. He would enter into a 
contract and, before the deal was put through, try to hold 
up the other party to it when he thought he had him 
helpless. 

A cowman of my acquaintance arranged with him for 
the purchase of twenty thousand head of cattle from Ter- 
razas. Don L was to receive so much a head; Villa’s 
share was to consist of an export duty ranging from four 
dollars on young stuff to seven dollars and fifty cents for 
threes and up, and ten dollars a head on bulls. In the 
matter of duty Pancho hada sliding scale. He got what 
he could; put on all the traffic would bear. The rates 
ranged as low as three dollars a head and as high as fifteen 
dollars, gold. 

Suddenly, before the cattle were delivered, he asked for a 
cash advance of fifty thousand dollars. It was promptly 
refused. Villa flew into one of his rages, but the American 
remained firm, and the two eventually got together on the 
deal and the stuff was shipped into the United States. 

“Yet Iregard Villa as a man of his word,” said a banker. 
“He is wholly ignorant of business and, therefore, subject 
to every impulse of suspicion an ignorant man feels. So 
long as he is convinced that the other party intends to do 
the square thing by him, he will stick to his agreement; 
but the trouble is that some of those about him are forever 
persuading Villa that he is getting the double cross. And 
then—— Well, let Pancho get the notion that anyoneis about 
to make big profits out of him—or let the financial shoe 
begin to pinch—and up he blows. He’ll turn right round 
and put the screws on in order to get his share quick.” 

A prominent railroad official who has had numerous 
dealings with Villa spoke highly of the bandit’s regard for 
his pledges. 

“We had a large herd ready for export from Mexico,” 
he said, ‘‘and the duty had been fixed at five dollars a head. 
But before we could get them out General Villa got the 
notion that he wasn’t receiving a fair share of the profits 
of the cattle business and raised the duty 
on shipments. 

“T went to him and protested. I 
pointed out what a hardship it would work 
on us and the loss we should sustain. You 
see, we had the stuff all gathered and 
ready; the duty he proposed would have 
meant turning them loose. Finally I 
shoved our written agreement down in 
front of him. 

“He glanced at it and grewangry. Yet 
he stuck to his promise. ‘AIl right!’ he 
bellowed. ‘That’s my signature there 
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and I'll stand by it. The new rates are st aide 
case. Take your cattle out at five dollars a head,’ 

“Few Americans have had more transactions W 
and his government, and I say without hesitation 
every deal in which he personally took a part Vills, 
fair with us. I consider him a man of probity, 0 
he’ll fret and waver some when things go against h 
he’ll about face like lightning if he thinks he is bein 
but, tell me—who doesn’t?” 

“Has he business sense?” 

“Not in the ordinary acceptation of the word. y 
he never had any training; he started life as a peo) 
he has great shrewdness. He has vision, too, and 
nounced faculty for grasping instantly any proposit 
put up to him. Talk about quick decisions! He ¢ 
you an answer on anything right on the spot. And 
he shows fine judgment.” 

Villa’s capacity for work is tremendous, and 
never put over to-day’s business until to-morro: 
rises just after dawn and all his mail is attended tc 
morning. Often it comes in stacks—letters, pe 
military reports, financial statements, telegrams, 1 
tions, pleas—great piles of them descend upon hin 

Secretaries read it all to him, for Pancho is not a1 
at either reading or writing, and he sits, with a fa 
look, concentrating on each problem as it comes up. | 
has the reading finished before he is ready with his d 
and answer. He will not permit a document to | 
aside for later consideration; he disposes of ever 
immediately. It is the only method by which his 
farious activities could be handled. ik 

His memory is little short of marvelous. Tell ’ 
thing and then try, a year later, to alter the telli: 
iota—and watch what happens. He can carry the d 
tion of an entire army in his head and direct a whol 
arrangement of its units without consulting a map or! 

But revenons d nos moutons, as the French hayei 
were saying that Pancho did a thriving traffic in 
bought at low values in his own currency, which he 
quently sold for good American dollars. 

The owners didn’t like the arrangement at all. 
times they would get injunctions on this side and tie 
business. In these emergencies Villa would split the 
to release the stuff, for he is a practical man. Hey 


the same plan with cotton and hides. a 


j 
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Ain Annual Turnover of Fifty Million 


Hs operations were on a big seale. Probably n 
out of a hundred residents of this country reali 
sway the bandit wielded at the height of his st 
Between December, 1918, and December, 1915, 
shipped, through the port of El Paso alone, cattle, 
and cotton worth $11,710,500. During a consid 
period his exports brought him in a revenue of a 1 
dollars, gold, a month. All told, he sent into {the 1 
States in those two years 112,210 hides, 268,595 cattl 
58,226,191 pounds of cotton. } | 

There was all sorts of trouble over the hides. Co 
clamored at the doors of every shipment to inspect 
and thousands were returned to their rightful owner: 

Villa had several other sources of income on the B 
During his régime Juarez was wide open as a gan 
resort and he handed over control of the concessions 
brother, Hipolito. They brought in at their best 
thousand dollars a day; never less than fifty thot 
gold, a month. Men who ought to know have assur! 
that Villa’s transactions in all lines exceeded fifty n 
dollars when he was at the pinnacle of his triumph 

Speaking of poor old battered Juarez reminds } 
Pancho’s project to make it a city beautiful. The! 
really had ambitious plans to transform it into one 
show places of Mexico. He gavea contract to an Ame 
for a sewage and paving system. The price was pr 
but Villa accepted it, declaring that he wanted nothir 
the. best. i 

‘‘One day he announced that he wished to look ov' 
work,” this contractor told me. “So I took him ro 
an automobile. Villa stared at everything and beg 
swell up like a balloon. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘Diaz would 


have done all this—never! What a beautiful s 
system!’ Well, sir, what he was looking at was the 2 
He didn’t know the difference. Such an ignorance: 

Assuredly he was ignorant of prices. The figures h¢ 


forrifles}and ammunition were staggering. His t 
; were ever In 


of both and 
always wanted 
quick. Most 0 


Oo G 
worth of shell: 
express cha 
totaled more 
$7500. 
(Concluded | 
page 81) 


"HE top floor of a damaged apart- 
mt house, in that zone of New 
wk which the psychological map- 
hould color a watery claret-pink, 
ve of the state of mind therein pre- 
a goddess of a woman sat drum- 
sily at a rented piano. She was 
a light yellow wrapper, and as her 
tes progressed up an invisible stair- 
jah-o0-ah-eeee’’—struggling, ago- 
t eager, from chest tones to head 
1e lovely lines of her milk-white 
low great quantities of dusky hair, 
asantly revealed to her husband. 
little man that he was, he stood in 
ide of critical regard at the door of 
shenette, his left hand dangling a 
ishcloth, while his right hand, 
; a half-dried tablespoon, waved 
to the flight. 
7!” he encouraged, adjusting the 
fham apron under his armpits. 
mind of Adelia Rumley was ap- 
concentrated upon her vocal cords, 
sre now executing a rapid down- 
"vement—“‘ ee-ah-oo-ya-a-ah!’’ 
niel W. Rumley, seasoned to un- 
ement in the field of art, returned 
o the kitchenette and pursued his 
ictical task of ‘‘redding up”’ the 
; dishes. To this indignity he 
been a martyr, receiving for his 
‘martyr’s regular salary of thorns. 
cruel stings gave to him still the 
of hope. Famed sopranos, whose 
had heard surging forth from the 
y front doors of friendly phono- 
nchanted the world with no such 
trains as those which floated to 
ly from the throat of his adored 
angely enough, she did not seem 
; but there were many amateur 
n the Bohemian zone wherein they 
0 could account for that. ‘‘Noth- 
was ever done in a hurry,’’ the 
sculptor, Pedro McKonkie, had 
innied in his ear. And from the 
mbrose Blaize, musical critic by 
by night, had come the tribute: 
» Art—and all true Art is genu- 
t be gained upon the heights of 
| tears.’ 
se had said this so often that Nathaniel W. Rum- 
e knowledge of life had been gathered over the 
f a village hardware store, had learned the lines 
He was willing to stand for the blood and tears, 
ed loyally. It was only the hard pinch that 
im, for he was bitterly unwilling to see her suffer. 
38 were getting pretty close for the Rumleys. 
ngling of the human hand into hot soapy water is 
ring a dreamy stimulation to the brain. And as 
st’s husband turned a steaming flood into a pan- 
‘ked chinaware, he cogitated idly but without 


vas an expensive music teacher still to pay. The 
y which their metropolitan life seemed to 
f them was forcing the grocery bill up, up, as 
i the soarings of Adelia’s musical scale. And the 
tee souls who gathered about them nightly and 
in a dialect Nathaniel had given up trying to 
d had an insinuating habit of confiding financial 
sat the occasional times when vulgar money 
them something other than the sordid foe of Art. 
ds, who was Rumley to permit their earthbound 
' Gold, to them, was only a means to an end. 
1 struggled to make that point clear as his bank 
ghtened to a feather’s gravity. 

‘chen was becoming very moist and warm as 
iooned over his clattering toil. He paused and 
door man’s cigarette. A tin can, which had once 
its freight of evaporated cream, he tossed 
itly into a yawning garbage pail. 

lear!” The aspiring notes had hardened to a 


earie!”’ 

you be a little quiet?” 

®me, honey.” Rumley’s tone was contrite as he 
us household cares, making clumsy efforts to 
is senseless habit of china cups to clatter against 
een over a year now since the Rumleys, radiant, 
‘grims to the shrine, had shaken from their shoes 
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“‘He’s Coming Here To:Night to Try Out My Voice’’ 


the colorless dust of Bushelville, where, as Adelia had 
truthfully explained, “there was no appreciation.” It was 
he who urged that rash departure; for the enchantment of 
a honeymoon was still upon him. It had been scarce three 
months since, sitting in the Rumley pew, he had first 
bowed down in worship to an image and a voice which— 
theoretically—had no place for man in that house of 
prayer. The leading hardware dealer of Bushelville, he 
was quite eligible to look upon that radiant vision who 
each Sunday bade him “Flee as a bird!” as, turning beau- 
tiful topaz eyes toward the gates of song, she stood divinely 
fair beside the small pipe organ, Bushelville’s boasted pride. 
From the hour of their meeting he had wallowed, and she, 
angel of the sweet acceptance, had stooped to raise him to 
her level. Result: Mr. Jones, Bushelville’s official organist, 
had sweetened one June day by an appropriate two-four 
selection from the works of Mendelssohn. 

“She has voice!”’ the congratulatory Mr. Jones had 
informed him at the wedding reception. ‘‘A few faults ... 
training there’s no field in Bushelville.”’ 

And it was in the month of September, his hardware 
business sold at a discount, a few items of inherited real 
estate liberally mortgaged, that Nathaniel W. Rumley had 
heard his prodigy, for the last time before a Bushelville 
audience, trill My Rosary as the well-wishing élite of the 
town gathered sentimentally for farewell. 

It had been a queer sort of year since then! 

“Poor child—looks tired!”” mused Rumley, dousing his 
cigarette stump in the moisture of his galley sink. 

The vocalist in the large bleak studio room was now 
executing a sort of musical pyramid, climbing a laborious 
‘“*Q-0-0-0”’ up one side and sliding an ecstatic “Ah-h-h-h!”’ 
down on the other. Rumley admitted that he had never 
until recently considered the price of Art. Madame 
Lunetti, who guaranteed to make operatic stars, given 
sufficient time at so much per lesson, continued to flatter 
and to temporize. Mrs. Rumley was young, her voice 
required placing—and it was not disinterested friendship 
which prompted Madame Lunetti to seek so carefully, so 
tirelessly, its true and ultimate place. 
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The great city, which the optimist in the 
kitchenette still viewed with the starry eyes 
of hope, had considered him no more seri- 
ously in a business way than in an artistic 
guise. He had held and lost several small 
jobs in retail hardware establishments, he 
had sought vainly for capital with which to 
put on the market the humble household 
inventions which bore the Rumley name— 
Rumley Eraser, Rumley Noiseless Lawn 
Mower. He had accomplished nothing in 
the past few weeks, except to work up the 
details of a device which had at least made 
Adelia’s morning exercises less a trial to 
her nerves—the Rumley Radiator Silencer. 
It was the promise of another serene hour 
of filing and scraping at this complicated 
metal bit, an hour of repose in the little 
workshop off the kitchenette, that caused - 
Rumley to clutter hurriedly through with 
his dishwashing. That littered, dusty den 
out there, what a sanctuary it was to him 
when the inhabitants of Adelia’s world 
came to praise the Eternal Beauties in the 
language of angry magpies! 

Meanwhile, Nathaniel W. Rumley 
washed dishes, according to his lot. Adelia 
wasn’t strong, and someone must keep the 
house in order. 


“Dearie!” came again the petulant 
summons. 
“Yes, honey!’”’ He wiped his hands on 


the gingham apron and came distrustfully 
forward. Already he suspected that his 
goddess had sensed the gloomy tenor of his 
thoughts. 

“The gasman was here twice yesterday. 
He bothered me to death just as Mr. Blaize 
and Mr. Poole came in. It was horribly 
mortifying. Seems to me you could leave 
a little change round the house when you 
go away gadding id 

“T had to keep a date with the Inter- 
national Metal Contrivance people,’ he 
apologized. 

“Did they promise anything?” She was 
fingering her score dreamily. 

“Oh, I didn’t ask for a job. I went to 
show my silencer.’ 

“Well, I hope they’ll make your fortune,” 
she sniffed, never looking up from the sheet 
music she was turning. 

““The engineer, he attends to the patent end of the con- 
cern. He’ll be back from New Rochelle this afternoon.” 

“I’m surprised.”’ Adelia had learned a trick of barbed 
marksmanship from her cultured circle, and it was growing 
habitual with her to choose her husband’s patient skin as 
target for her archery. 

“T’ve had the thing in the shop, reassembling it,’ he 
went on, seemingly unwounded. ‘I’m putting a new type 
of gasket in the air chamber. That’ll keep the Interna- 
tional people guessing. You know, they control everything 
in this line.” 

“Will their line include paying for the gas?” she 
snapped; then added more gently: ‘‘Nat, I’m all nerves 
this morning.” 

“Sorry, honey.”’ He laid a stubby hand on her beauti- 
fully rounded shoulder. She yielded no response. 

“Ambrose Blaize and Hildreth Sunder are coming in to 
lunch,” she sighed at last wearily. ‘Anything in the flat?” 

“We're all out of vermouth.” 

“Can’t you get some?” 

“Y-yes. Or maybe we could make orange juice do.” 

“T don’t know whether he likes his cocktails that way,” - 
she replied, pitching her voice to a tone of rebuke. 

“Say, Delia, I think that highbrow has got his nerve! 
He’s using the place as a sort of charity boarding house. 
I don’t object to cooking for him and shaking up the 
drinks day and night to his order. But I can’t see where 
it’s up to him to stick up his nose at my style of mixing 
cocktails.” 

“Nathaniel!’’ Her mysterious topaz eyes came sud- 
denly upon him in an accent of horror. “How can you 
talk that way?” 

“TI know. He’s helped you a lot in your career, and 
introduced us into his set ; 

“Tt’s not a circle everyone can belong to, my dear,” she 
assured him, and went on fingering the ivory keys. 

“T don’t just quite get the life here, honey,’’ he shame- 
facedly confessed. “To play the game, you’ve got to take 
the cards as they come, I’ll admit; and if it’s what you 
need to build up your Art—oh, I ain’t saying a word!” 
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“That’s a dear,” she relented, and permitted her ear- 
nest, uninitiated spouse to touch her ever so lightly on the 
lips. 

“What was that German stuff you were singing about 
an hour ago?” he ventured by way of penance. 

“Still wie die Nacht, you mean?” asked she as her 
fingers made rather uncertain work of Béhm’s introduc- 
tion to love and ocean’s deeps. 


“Still wie die Nacht, 
Tief wie das Meer 


“What does it mean?’ Rumley inquired, adoring her 
with eyes which were round and blue as a child’s. 

“Still as the night, deep as the sea, so thy love must be,”’ 
she answered dreamily. 

“Oh.” He waited a moment and shyly cleared his 
throat. ‘Say, Delia, sing it again, will you?” 

Once more her hands brought the still, sweet water music 
from the keys. Tide upon tide, chord upon chord, swelled 
the prelude. Then the maddeningly expected thing 
happened. 

Bang-bang-bang! 

A Hunnish monster of a noise, it smote upon the nerves 
in a horrible tattoo, violating the zesthetic sense like the 
metallic salute of ironworkers caressing the skeleton of a 
skyscraper with heavy sledges. 

“Oh!” Hysterically the pretty songstress raised her 
hands to her ears. ‘‘That radiator—merciful heavens!”’ 

“Full head o’ steam on this morning,” called out Rum- 
ley, his chubby face lighting with a new enthusiasm. ‘‘The 
silencer’s in shape now—just watch me!”’ 

Clang-boom-clash! 

Louder and louder rang the chorus of invisible steel- 
smiths. In a moment the inspired Rumley had plunged 
into the depths of his workshop and was back again. 
Skating hastily over bare spaces of floor he advanced on 
the offending radiator, a cup-shaped billet of metal borne 
threateningly in his right hand. 

Bang! G-g-r-r-r! Bang-pang! 

The army of the steam shouted to him a loud defiance. 

“Just a minute, honey!”’ he reassured her as, his face 
now purple with concentration, he leaned over and screwed 
his patent appliance to the valve-end of the boisterous 
heater. 

With a strangled growl the noise died away into silence. 
Triumphantly Nathaniel W. Rumley, inventor, stood 
viewing his work. Secure in his protection his wife pursued 
the running chords of her prelude. 

“Still wie die Nacht!’’ she chanted clearly. 

Nathaniel’s face was radiant beyond compare. 


II 


UU MLEY paid for the dinner that night at Vermicellio’s. 
Mainly he remembered that the claret had been rank 
and the conversation ranker. The painter of queer, pale- 
green miniatures, Miss Hildreth Sunder, who chose to 
wear her hair bobbed over a face which was all concaves 
like a new moon, occupied the place next his and, being 
half a yard taller than he, was able to talk over his head, 
physically as well as intellectually. 
“Baskt —oo!”’ she chirped at 
Pedro McKonkie, insurgent sculp- 
tor, whose jaws were knifelike and 
whose black hair fell a trifle longer 
than Miss Sunder’s own. 

Adelia, her bewitching topaz eyes 
turned, now in laughter, now in 
admiration, was easily the prettiest 
woman in the room. Rumley felt 
this with the sense of obscure pro- 
prietorship which a clownish fellow 
must enjoy upon inheriting a price- 
less object of art. She sat beside 
Blaize and looked at no one else, 
as garlic called unto garlic through- 
out the length and breadth of Ver- 
micellio’s feast. 

Ambrose Blaize was good-looking 
in a bushysort of way. Hisreddish- 
brown mane differed from the com- 
peting manes round the table in that 
it displayed the beauty of the hori- 
zontal line. Bolingbroke Squashe, 
designer of damp landscapes, wore 
his tow-colored hair in the man- 
ner of Buster Brown. Miss 
Sunder’s coiffure remotely re- 
sembled the palm thatch on a 
Kafir hut. Pedro McKonkie had 
apparently cajoled his barber 
into trimming his locks into a 
straight-edged form that gave 
to him the appearance of wear- 
ing some regal Egyptian head- 
dress of patent leather. But 
Blaize was always different. 

The capillary ornament upon 
the head of Blaize shot out 


sidewise and frontwise in tight, curly masses, like the foli- 
age of those picturesque cypress trees which, for ages 
enduring the trade winds of a California sea, have become 
flat on top and ornate at the edges. Blaize’s mouth was 
thin and small, his eyes wide and expressive. When he 
spoke it was like the rich sighing of summer winds through 
an empty aqueduct. He was endowed with the amphibious 
gift of expressing himself in two different ways at the same 
time, sweetly with his lips, eloquently with his eyes. 

“Let’s go over to the flat,” at last suggested Rumley. 
It was about the only audible remark he had uttered in 
this sitting upon the oniony Parnassus. And the sugges- 
tion seemed to spread the quick fires of emulation among 
the feasters. It was check-paying time, and every bottle 
at the table had been emptied of its claret. 

As they walked home, under a drizzling rain, little 
Freddie Poole, excellently tailored in a pin-check suit 
which showed an increasing rust among the pins at knees 
and elbows, took Rumley familiarly by the arm and snug- 
gled under his umbrella. Poole’s intoxication was just 
striking its general average. Engaging, ne’er-do-well 
younger son of a good English family, he lived in a studio 
somewhere under the illusion that he was painting some- 
thing. He was not shaggy like the rest of Adelia’s friends, 
and although Rumley hated a dude—which Freddie 
undoubtedly still struggled to be—yet Adelia’s husband 
honored the seapegrace for the shortness of his hair and the 
bluntness of his opinions. 

“Blaizie’s going strong on soul harmonies to-night,” 
Freddie rambled along. ‘‘Blaizie is very musical—musical 
comedy—if you follow me.” 

“You’re going kind of strong yourself, Freddie,’’ Rum- 
ley suggested, fixing a paternal hand under the English- 
man’s elbow in order that he might not collide with one of 
the sentry ash cans which lined their way. 

“‘T’m strong on one thing, Blaizie’s strong on another. 
My weakness is liquor.” 

““What’s Blaizie’s?’’ was Rumley’s obvious question. 

“My word, here we are!’’ The vanguard of Vermi- 
cellio’s legions was turning in at the gargoyled and greasy 
brownstone arch which guarded the apartment where the 
Rumleys lived. 

“T say, Rumley, old top, you’ve got some of that fire- 
water in the ice-box—eh, what?”’ 

Freddie had shuffled off his favorite theme in the antici- 
pation of his dearest weakness. 

The guests were already making themselves at home in 
the big, bleak studio room. Couples were seated, paired off, 
heads leaning bush-to-thatch, on the numerous divans 
which edged the walls. McKonkie, the insurgent, was 
engaging his soul to that of Miss Sunder, the two being 
seated on a small chest right below the shelf where con- 
torted the gymnastic plaster sketch of McKonkie’s first 
masterpiece, The Vampire Resurrection. Bolingbroke 
Squashe slightly disarrayed his Buster Brown adornment 
in order to inform a little lady, worshiping him under her 
Mona Lisa bangs, that there was no such thing as color. 
Pedro McKonkie, in his corner, assured an equally rever- 
ential lady that “‘all life is a background.” 


“By. George, Rumley,’’ He Said at Last; “‘ 


it’s Wonderful!’’ 


Adelia was seated on the piano stool, Ambro 
hovering tenderly above. 

“Nothing can be unbeautiful that your eyes ha 
he was lisping in his sweetest wood-note as Rum 
upon them. Her face held the rhapsodical, hy 
look peculiar to ladies art-bound in this charm 
Rumley broke the eye-locked spell by a brash inc 

“Drinks now, dearie?’’ he ventured. 

Adelia looked sharply round. Blaize straight 
the raptures of a yearning saint which had but n 
his cheeks giving way to a graceful cynicism, 

“Oh, anything, bartender!”’ he faintly smiled, 

“Nat, dear, you ought to know what the crowd 
she supplemented with less sarcasm than her ado 

Rumley drilled meekly away to the kitchenette 
depths of that foody compartment he beheld the 
a young man in a pin-check suit, stooping doy 
completely obscured behind the door of the ice h 

“Cherry brandy,” a voice from the depths was 
“Sweet, sticky benedictine—two other kinds o| 
perfumery ei 

“What’s matter, Freddie?” Nathaniel W. 
inquired. The Englishman’s small, flushed face cq 
from its ostrich concealment. 

“Not a bally drop of blessed cognac, dear soul! 

“Guess it’s all gone.” 

“Oh, nomatter. Here’s rye. TheStars and St 
ever—eh, what?”’ 

“Say, Freddie,’”’ said the unbefriended host, 1 
his obsessing spirit, “‘what’s the matter with Ble 
you’re so down on him?” 

‘Silly ass, I used to call him that. But no, de: 
by no means silly ass. Wise adder.” 

Freddie Poole leaned against the ice-box door, 
ture of a gently born, well-reared Englishman 
himself to pieces under the tearing waste of alcoh 

“Rummie, old pal, I’m a bit of all wrong to-nig 
more poison, waspish stings from me, I say. V 
brothers and sisters and mothers-in-law in the 
heaven. Peace, peace! Vive l’Art! and all thatso 
Blaize? To the philosophical mind he’s but a sp 
pale mauve in the foreground of the composition. 
let’s bear forth the rye and pour it into the bace 

Suiting action to word, Freddie strode bravely 
spirit of revelry, bottled, in the clasp of his elbow 

As soon as Rumley was left alone in the kitche 
experienced, for the first time in years, a feeling o! 
ment. Clattering glasses upon a cheaply lacquel 
and banging soda siphons on the board beside t 
wondered just what drug was creeping under. 
lovely skin. Loiterers of the Blaize type he had le: 
call by a crudename in the bourgeois atmosphere of 
ville. Blaize could talk circles round the moon ar 
down the stars to gem the silver-gilt of his speec 
what right had he to stand gauping into the 
another man’s wife and, in the next grimace, add 
husband as a bartender? 

Rumley tottered rapidly into the studle 70% 
hooked noses of three siphons looped over the fi 
his left hand, a trayful of tall glasse 
dizzily on his elevated right. Sod 
he in the thrall of uncomfortable : 
tions that he never paused for 
when hetunked thesky-soaring Me 
with a glassy crash, on the very su 
his patent-leather headdress. ‘The; 
rubbed the wound and glowered, bi 
ley passed on toward the isolated 
the piano. | 

“A musical critic work of th 
knows these facts,” the poet was bi 
his soft bassoon. “In my years of ¢ 
tion I have seen the tragedy repeal 
and over again—environment. 
chains of freedom in the mating 
monious souls. You have thespirit 

but your wings are Wi 
There is no progres 
woman, tied to—this. 
Expressively Al 
Blaize looked over ht 
der and caught the b 
menacing figure of Ni 

W. Rumley just as b 

at his elbow, the tray © 
poised as if to spill the 
clattering rebuke, Ul 
offensive rhapsodist. | 
“Tied to what?’ 
Rumley, edging soe 

“cc My dear man, 

> Ambrose, twisting h 
~ mouth to a smile, “Y 
havior is—well, pom 
say?” 3 
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please!’” e 
husband, Di 


or, but not daring to look at his adored. “I 
sed you to go on telling my wife what she’s 
” 


, dear, you’re having a brain storm,” came 
soothing voice, and Nathaniel, like a silly, 
Atlas, bore aloft his tray 
yarted under the impres- 
t+ he had been making a 
imself. 

; under the influence of an 
| calm that he played 
sde to this thirsty Parnas- 
rom guest to guest he 
his fingers tingling to the 
juirting of his siphon. As 
ed conciliatory libations 
he offended shrine of Pedro 
kie, he felt Adelia’s hand 
; shoulder. 

’? she whispered, “‘come 
workshop.” 

s hard by his mechanic’s 
cluttered with soldering 
, pliers, metal-workers’ 
pper filings, that she con- 
him, menacing in her cerise 
re blazing from those fine 
that could beam so gently. 
it in the world were you 
(0 Mr. Blaize?”’ she ques- 
oldly. 

n’t stand that durned ladykiller any 
He’s getting too fresh. He’s ——” 
haniel, are you aware youre insulting 
our inferences?” 

ling!” Nathaniel was again the hus- 
'a goddess. He strove to take her 
utshe toreitfrom his grasp. ‘‘ Never, 
vever for an instant 2a 

|, you’ve offended him for life. He’s 
yvay—unless you hurry.” 

ill, dearie, I will!” At the words 
‘skated forth, eager to intercept the 
rogress toward the door. 

sorry, Blaize,” he blurted out, seizing 
| hand which reached for the door- 
‘I guess I misunderstood. I’ve been 
all day and sort of peevish about 
ing.” 

st magnanimity swam in his guest’s 
ve orbs. 

’t speak of it, Rumley! Let’s forget it. I admire 
coming to me like a man. And we’re all of us at 
sat to-night. It was a feast of reason in quart 
at Vermicellio’s and we’re saying a number of 
ell forget in the morning.” 

*re—you’re very kind,’’ faltered the embarrassed 
the evening. 

a bit of it! And perhaps, Rumley, you’ll be inter- 
what I was telling Mrs. Rumley at the time our 
came a—trio?”’ 

rhe I might.”’ Nathaniel was at once in a listening 


ive been interested—purely as an artist—in the 
ties of Adelia’s career. She has talent, Rumley— 
lity, dramatic power, charm. No great voice per- 
ut then ——” Blaize shrugged a critic’s shrug. 
shall we say of Farrar, Garden, Cavalieri?” 

2 it up,” confessed Rumley with the promptitude 
y ignorance. 

n related, on my mother’s side, with a certain 
| financial influence behind the Metropolitan. I 
re asnap of my finger for these money-getters, you 
and, but then ” The Blaize shrug was repeated. 
ulez-vous ? As dramatic critic on the Limelight I 
wn in contact—my opinions carry weight in certain 
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,” said Rumley, although he was not in the least 


Ithink—I am not certain, mind—but I think I can 
lia—Mrs. Rumley, that is—a hearing before well- 
wuthorities, with a view to an engagement in grand 


don’t mean it!” The promise had come like a 
Surge of elf-light to that soul so long nurtured 
or hopes. 

“with contemplation Rumley glanced over to the 
ano at which his queen sat again enthroned. He 
her eye, and there was condemnation in the look 
] . 

ze,” said Rumley thickly, again grasping the poet 
mY didn’t know—I’ve spilled the beans some- 


ht ¥ our wife is going to sing,” Ambrose informed 

permitting the handshake. 

_ of artistic jargons had died at someone’s 

hisper throughout the room. Adelia sat per- 
a moment, the angelic contour of her face 


er 
‘ 


“*t Don’t Need You to Go on Telling 
My Wife What She’s Chained To’’ 


turned to the lyre-shaped 
music stand above the key- 
board. Proud, crushed, 
happy, heartbroken, Rum- 
ley caught the first surging 
chords of the song he 
worshiped on her lips. Swelling, swelling came the har- 
monious idyl of unfathomed tides; then 

Bang! Clatter-tatter! Clash! 

The radiator had been lurking in its corner, awaiting 
the fatal opportunity. 

“Darn it,’’ whispered Rumley, “‘I’ve left the silencer in 
the shop!” 

Handy minuteman that he was, he rushed headlong 
toward his laboratory. 

Clang! Clang! Br-r-r-r! 

“In a minute, dearie!’”’ Adelia’s husband, gallant as any 
helmeted fireman, rushed back, his marvel-working silencer 
gleaming between thumb and forefinger. In a moment he 
was squatting beside the maddened radiator. In another 
he had screwed upon the hissing valve the small, ugly, 
miraculous device that never failed to strangle those 
apocalyptic bellowings. 

“Funny little man,’ smiled Hildreth Sunder, rodent 
teeth showing in the midst of her sallow, coneave face 
beneath its Kafir palm thatch. 


iI 


ATHANIEL W. RUMLEY, on the drizzly morning 

after Vermicellio’s feast, had gone forth to pay his 
ninth visit to the offices of the International Metal Con- 
trivance Company. Adelia had been headachy and morose 
that morning, and the cup of special percolator coffee 
which he had so industriously prepared and carried to her 
bedside had done little to revive her from her indifference 
and exhaustion. 

“‘T don’t believe the life’s agreeing with us, honey,’’ he 
had sagely begun, but she had deigned no comment on his 
homily. Neither had said a word on the subject of Ambrose 
Blaize, but the specter stood between them as Nathaniel 
W. Rumley, his hard hat crammed tightly over his bullet 
head, the silencer bulging a side pocket of his dull coat, had 
gone his way and permitted the ghost to walk the Rumley 
apartment. 

At the International Metal Contrivance Company’s 
offices he was told the old, old story by the brisk lady who 
sat at the desk outside a door marked ‘‘Chief Engineer.” 
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Mr. McCall would not be back until three 
o’clock, she informed him. No, he had returned 
from New Rochelle, but he was usually late on 
Thursday. Would Mr. Rumley leave his card and 
state his business? Mr. Rumley surrendered card 

and statement, according to request. 
After which he surrendered hope and 
went forth to take the air. Yet he was 
in no mood to return home until he had 
made another pitiful try at the myth- 

- ical engineer. It wore on past noon, 
and Rumley walked over to Fourth 
Avenue, where he joined the tribe who 
eat standing, a glass of beer in one 
hand, a plate of Frankfurters in the 
other. 

At three o’clock he returned to in- 
terview the brisk lady outside the 
engineer’s office. Again apologetic,she 
explained that Mr. McCall had just 
telephoned. He was delayed again. 
Would Mr. Rumley take a seat in the 
waiting room? Life’s scene was all one 
waiting room to Rumley, who tilted a 
philosophical hour in the company’s 
hospitable chair, seeking to strain new 
humor from the comic section of an 
evening newspaper. At half past four 
the brisk lady smiled again. Mr. 
McCall had decided upon to-morrow 
as a more convenient date for a visit 
to his office. 

Twilight thickened in the room as 
Nathaniel entered the flat, brain-fagged 
and foot-weary. 

““Are you there, Rummie, my boy?”’ 

Rumley turned to the cheerful source 
of sound and observed that blessed 

ney rake, Freddie Poole. 

“Hello, Freddie!’”” Rumley’s feet 
were tired, so he threw himself into a 
handy chair and started taking off his 
shoes. Finally he inquired: ‘“‘ Where’s 
Delia?” 

“She lunches,” quoth the cheerful alcoholic. 
“The great-hearted poet—he pays for food at 
times, you understand?”’ 

“Blaize?” 

. “Right-o!”? Freddie dropped a cigarette stub 
into his empty glass and fixed upon his friend a 
wild and whimsical stare. ‘I say, old Rummie, 
between you and me and the bottomless pit, 
wouldn’t you call thisatmosphere’’—in pantomime 
he snuffed exotic scents—‘“‘ Florida water, ha’penny 
a bottle—eh, what? No air for woodland violets, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“T get you,” replied Rumley very earnestly. 

“T’m glad you do, faithful Rummie! I was taking a bit 
of an eyeful of the whole mess last night, and, by George, it 
flashed across me like a touch of sun. With the exception 
of Mrs. Rumley, of course, you and I are the only genuine 
animals in the'menagerie! We ain’t any birds of paradise, 
Rummie; but we’re just what we pretend to be.” 

“And what’s that?’ the weary seeker questioned. 

“T’m a grafter, Rummie—no two ways about it. And 
you're a splendid, well-developed specimen of the domes- 
ticated capricorn species. You understand—what you 
Americans call a Goat.” 

““Now, why in thunder, Freddie > Nathaniel was 
pursuing his zoélogical investigation, when the Englishman 
turned startled eyes toward the door. 

“Mrs. Rumley,” he said in a dramatic whisper, viewing 
that lady’s distant entrance at the twilit door. ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
be heeling it!’ 

He paused for a brief gallantry as Adelia came forward, 
cool from outdoor winds. Then with a sketchy ‘“’Bye! 
I’m off!” he banged the front door behind the figure which 
somehow always managed to remain undisreputable. 

“Tired, honey?” asked Rumley, lighting a gas jet by the 
mantel and observing her as she stood removing her little 
blue hat before the ugly mirror. 

“No. Why should I be?”’ The face he saw distinctly 
in the glass expressed a curious neutral emotion he had 
never before beheld there. There had been cocktails for 
lunch, that he knew by the heightened color of her cheeks. 
But it wasn’t that so much. 

The simple Rumley continued to eye her in puzzlement. 
A curious inward look was in those topaz eyes; in some 
manner she had grown older, more experienced—she 
knew an added something. There was a repressed excite- 
ment in the movement of her pliant fingers among the 
wisps that strayed across her temples. 

“Do you know, Nathaniel,” she said, facing him and 
speaking brightly, “I’ve gotten a piece of splendid news— 
something is going to happen to us at last!” 

“Dearie!” he cried, keening to the announcement. 
But he did not rise to embrace her as he might have done 
yesterday. (Continued on Page 45) 
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HIS war, which started 
[sie the assassination of 
an archduke and his 
archduchess—a thing we 
are apt to forget about in the 
face of a tragedy a billionfold 
greater—this war, which 
started thus and so, already 
has touched or is touching or 
yet will touch, at some angle 
and in some fashion, every 
one of us in every corner of 
the world. Some it has 
touched indirectly, by the 
oblique. Upon others, who 
are as numberless now as the 
sands on the shore, it has 
come with such brutal em- 
phasis that it must seem to 
them—such of them as sur- 
vive—that the whole incredi- 
ble business was devised and 
set afoot for the one and the 
sole purpose of leveling them, 
their lives and their own small 
personal affairs in the blood- 
ied red mire of this thing. 
For example, let us take the 
case of Paul Gaston Michel 
Misereux, his orphaned sister 
Marie and his orphaned half- 
sister Helene. Inthesummer 
of year before last they lived 
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in a three-room flat in a five- 
story tenement house in East 
Thirteenth Street in New York, not far from the Hast 
River. New York seemed a long, long way then from the 
town of Sarajevo wherein the egg of war was hatching. 
Indeed, to the three I have just named New York seemed 
a long way from most of the things which to.their uncom- 
plex natures stood for what was comfortable and domes- 
tic and satisfying. They were desperately homesick very 
often for the Paris where they had been born and reared, 
and from where they had emigrated two years before after 
the death of their father. 

But that summer the homesickness was wearing off a 
little. The city, which at the moment of seeing its notched 
and fangy skyline as they came up the bay had appeared 
to them not as a gateway into a promised land but as a 
great saber-toothed shark of a city lying in wait to grind 
them up between its jaws, and which for the first few 
months of their life here had been so cold, so inhospitable, 
so strange in all its ways, so terribly intent upon its own 
matters and so terribly disregardful of theirs, was begin- 
ning to be something more than a mere abiding place to 
them. To them it was beginning to be home. The lone- 
someness was losing some of its smart. In another year or 
two more France would be the old country and America 
would be their country. . Indeed, Paul fancied himself half 
an American already. He had taken out his first papers, 
which, as he figured it, made him part way a citizen. 
Before very long he would be all a citizen. Likewise, by 
the practice of a thousand petty economies common among 
the first generation of foreigners who settle here and most 
remarkably uncommon among their descendants, they 
were starting in a small frugal way to prosper. If New 
York had given them a stone when they came into it asking 
for bread, it was giving them now the bread; and the butter 
to go on the bread. 

Paul Misereux was a pastry cook. He worked as assist- 
ant to a chief pastry cook in a basement kitchen under 
a big, medium-priced restaurant near Union Square. He 
was small and dumpy and unhandsome, with the dead- 
white face of a man cook. His skin, seen by daylight, had 
a queer glaze on it, like the surface of well-fluxed, well- 
baked crockery. Once it had been a blistery red; that 
though was in the days of his apprenticeship to this trade. 
The constant heat of it had acted upon him as alcohol does 
upon the complexion of a man who gets drunk quickly— 
it made him deathly white at the last, but before that it 
made him red. 

He was the chief breadwinner. Marie had a place as 
trimmer and saleswoman in a small millinery shop on 
lower Sixth Avenue. Helene, the half sister and youngest 
of the three, was the housekeeper. She was inclined to be 
frail and she had a persistent cough. She was not in the 
least pretty. For the matter of that, none of them had 
any provable claim upon beauty. So far as looks went 
Marie was the pick of the lot. At least she had fine eyes 
and a trim round figure that showed to its best advantage 
in the close-fitting, smooth-fronted uniform of her employ- 
ment—a black frock with white collar and cuffs. 


With a Quick, Hard Jerk She Broke Away From Him and Ran Back the Way She Had Come 


In June, 1914, there was a balance showing on the happy 
side of their partnership ledger. Paul had his mind set 
upon some day owning a business of his own—a bakeshop, 
perhaps, or even a small café. For her part Marie meant 
to be a fashionable milliner in her own right. When Paul 
was the proprietor of the biggest restaurant on Broadway 
she would be Madame, the mistress and the owner of the 
smartest hatshop along Fifth Avenue. Helene was con- 
tent to go on keeping house for the other two. The limit 
of her present ambitions was to be well of her cough. To 
marrying and to the rearing of families none of them gave 
thought yet; there would be time for such things in due 
season, after affluence had come. Meanwhile, they would 
dwell together and save and save and save. Deposited to 
their joint account in the savings bank, the nest-egg of 
their hopes grew at the rate of a few dollars each week, 
drawing interest besides; and there was meat in the pot 
when they felt the need of meat to stay them. 

Over yonder in Sarajevo a stumpy Serbian man, with 
twisted ideas regarding his patriotic duties, loaded up an 
automatic pistol and waited for a certain carriage of state 
to pass a given point. The carriage did pass, and presently 
the man and the woman who rode in it were both of them 
dead—the first to fall in the war which has to date claimed 
so rich a toll of the manhood of this planet, and which, 
being the unslakable glutton that it is, continues to claim 
more and more with every day that passes. The echoes of 
those pistol shots ran round the world and round again. 
A monarch on a throne in Germany exchanged telegrams 
with his beloved cousin in Russia, and with his revered and 
venerated cousin in England, and with a dear but distant 
kinsman of his in Belgium, and with a respected friend, not 
related to him by ties of blood or marriage, who chanced 
for the moment to be the president of a republic in France. 
A family quarrel started up. The quarrel having pro- 
gressed to a point where the correspondents lost their 
affection for one another, they severally called upon the 
people who suffered them to be what they were to go out 
and settle the grudge according to a fashion which origi- 
nated when Cain clouted Abel in the first trade-war of which 
there is record. Because every other war from that day 
to this has been a trade-war, too, the plan of settlement has 
remained the same that was employed by Cain when he 
made carrion of his brother. The tools of this fashionable 
industry have been altered and greatly improved, and for 
that civilization is to be thanked; but the results do not in 
the least differ from the original forms. Bac 

The people obeyed their rulers’ calls. Looking back on 
it now it seems to us, who are onlookers, that there was no 
good and sufficient reason why they should have done this, 
but we know that obedience in such contingencies is a 
habit which has come down to them—and to us—from our 
remotest common ancestors, and it runs in the blood with 
the corpuscles of the blood. It is like a contagious miasma, 
which, being breathed into the body, afflicts all its victims 
with the same symptoms. So they put on the liveries 
designed for them by their lords against the coming of just 
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“You Don’t 


‘the mangled earth looked as though a thousand swine had 
rooted there for mast. 

That was what the Germans saw when they looked over 
their shoulders. What they saw when they looked straight 
ahead was, first, the patch of woodland sheltering their foes 
and beyond that, three miles away, the old French city of 
Rheims, with the damaged towers of the great cathedral 
rising above lesser buildings, and on beyond, melting away 
into blue reaches of space, the fields of Champagne. That 
is to say, they could see so much when the weather was 
clear, which generally it wasn’t. Nine days in ten, this 
time of the year, it rained—the cold, constant, searching 
rain of mid-October. It was raining on this particular day, 
and up on this saucer-rim of land, which ringed the plain 
in, the wind blew steadily with a raw bite to it. 

Firing back and forth between defenders and besiegers 
went on intermittently. At this spot there was no hard 
fighting; there had been none for weeks. Farther away, 
right and left, along the battle line which stretched from 
Switzerland to the sea, the big guns roared like bulls. But 
here the men lay in their shelters and nibbled at their foes 
like mice. 

On second thought I beg to withdraw the latter simile. 
These men were not so much like mice as they were like 
moles. For they grubbed in the earth, as moles do, eating 
and sleeping, living and dying down in their mud burrows. 
Only, moles keep their fur tidied and fine, while these men 
were coated and clogged with the tough clayey substance 
in which they wallowed. It was as much as they could do 
to keep their rifles in cleansed working order. 

Over in the German trench a slim Saxon youth was 
squatted, ankle-deep in cold yellow water. At intervals he 
climbed into a small searp in the wall of the trench, a kind 
of niche just large enough to hold his body, and kneeling 
there, with his head tucked down and his shoulders drawn 
in, he swapped shots with a Frenchman in the woods 
slightly beneath and directly in front of him. Neither of 
them ever saw the other. Each in his firing was guided by 
the smack of his enemy’s gun and the tiny puff of white 
smoke which marked its discharge; each knowing in a 
general way only the approximate location of the man he 
coveted to kill, for after an exchange of shots both would 
shift, the German to another scarp, the Frenchman to 
another tangle of felled boughs. There was nothing par- 
ticularly personal, nothing especially hateful or passionate 
in the present ambition of either. It was merely the job in 
hand. 

As between these two—the Frenchman and the Ger- 
man—there was, excusing the differences of language and 
religion, no great amount of distinction to be drawn. 
Temperamentally they were of much the same cast. Each 
in his separate small sphere of endeavor had been a rea- 
sonably law-abiding, reasonably industrious, fairly useful 
individual, until somebody else, sitting in a high place, had 
willed it for him that he should put by whatsoever task he 
might be concerned with and engage in this business of 
gunning for his fellow-man. 


Want Your Sister to be a Pauper Patient, Do You? If You Do, Just Say So’’ 


Their uniforms, to be sure, differed in cut and color, or 
had so differed until the mud of Champagne had made 
them of a pattern together. The German soldier’s helmet 
had a sharp spike set in it; the Frenchman’s cap had a 
flattened top. Also the German carried his name and num- 
ber in a small leather pouch which hung on a thong about 
his neck and lay snugly against the chilled skin of his 
breast under his shirt, whereas the Frenchman wore his 
name and his number on a small brass token that was 
made fast to a slender wire bracelet riveted about his left 
wrist. 

Concerning these methods of marking men there had 
been argument from time to time, the German authorities 
contending that their system is the better of the two. For 
proof of the claim they point out that in the case of a 
Frenchman an arm may be torn away, bodily carrying 
the bracelet and the tag with it, whereas as regards a Ger- 
man, he may be shot in two and yet retain his identification 
label since it is not so very often that the head is entirely 
dissevered from the trunk. Here again, as in many other 
details, they contend German efficiency maintains its 
superiority over all. On both sides the matter is discussed 
dispassionately, just as the toxic properties of various 
makes of poisonous gases are discussed, or the rending 
powers of shrapnel upon human flesh. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the German climbed 
up into his favorite searp once more. Hoping to draw his 
opponent’s fire, he jerked his head up into sight for half 
a second, then jerked it down again. The trick worked; 
the Frenchman fired, but fired high. The German shoved 
his gun barrel out between two clods, shut both eyes—for 
he was by no means a clever marksman—and pumped a 
shot back in reply. The bullet from his rifle, which was 
a long, sharp-nosed, steel-jacketed bullet, devised in 
accordance with the most scientific experiments, found its 


-billet. It struck the Frenchman as he lay belly downward 


on the earth with his gunstock against his cheek. It 
removed two fingers of the Frenchman’s right hand, three 
fingers of his left hand, tore away his lower jaw, beard and 
all, and passed out at the back of his neck, taking splin- 
tered fragments of his spinal processes with it. He turned 
over on his back, flapping with his arms and legs, threshing 
about in the wet leaves and in the mud, making grotesque 
bubbling sounds down in his throat. 

Pretty soon after that twilight came on and the rifle 
firing slackened. The Saxon youth, never knowing he had 
killed his enemy, called it a day and knocked. off. He 
hunkered down in the slime to eat a tallowy stew of bull 
meat and barley from a metal pannikin. Having eaten, he 
immediately thereafter crawled, in his wet clothes and 
soaked boots, into a sort of dugout hollowed in the wall of 
his trench, and slept there with four of his comrades on 
a bed of moldy, damp rye straw. While they slept the 
vermin traveled from one to another of them, making dis- 
criminative choice of which body to bite. 

Down in the little forest below, the Frenchman presently 
quit flapping and quietly bled to death. During the night 
a burial party of his 
own people came 
and found him and 
shoveled him un- 
derground where he 
lay. But first the 
sergeant in com- 
mand of the squad 
removed the bangle 
from his wrist. In 
due course of time, 
therefore, word was 
carried back and 
back by succeeding 
stages to headquar- 
ters, and from there 
on to Paris, and 
from Paris on to 
New York, so that 
within a month’s 
time or a little less 
it became the pain- 
ful duty of a consu- 
lar clerk in New 
York to transmit 
by mail to the de- 
ceased’s next of kin, 
a sister, the intelli- 
gence, as conveyed 
in the official noti- 
fication, that her 
brother, Paul 
Gaston Michel 
Misereux, was he- 
roically dead on the 
Field of Honor. 


For the repose of 
their brother’s soul 
they had a mass 
said at the little 
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French Catholic Church where they worshiped, and in his 
memory candles burned upon the altar. Out of a length of 
cheap sleazy stuff they made a mourning frock for Helene. 
Wearing it, her face seemed whiter than ever and the two 
red spots in her cheeks seemed redder. Marie had the 
black frock, with the white collars and cuffs, which had 
been her uniform as a saleswoman in the place on lower 
Sixth Avenue; she wore that as she hunted for work. 
Regardless of their sorrow, the hunt must go on. It went 
on, and was a vain quest. From much weeping her eyes 
were swollen and puffy and her face was drawn out of all 
comeliness. Even though through merciful forbearance 
each forbore to tell her so, none of those to whom she applied 
for work cared to hire so homely appearing a sewing woman. 
In another week, or at most two, they would be scraping 
the bottom of their savings account. 

Before this they had lived on scanty rations, wasting 
never a crumb. Now they trimmed the food allowance 
still finer. It may have been the lack of sufficient nour- 
ishment that caused Helene to drop down in a faint on 
the floor of the tiny kitchen one evening in the middle 
of the second week following the receipt of the news from 
the consul’s office. As Marie bent to raise her head in her 
arms, a little stream of blood began to run from one corner 
of Helene’s mouth. For some time after she recovered con- 
sciousness and had opened her eyes the little trickle of 
blood continued, and Marie, sitting beside. her, wiped it 
away as fast as it oozed out between her lips. The younger 
girl appeared to suffer no pain, but was very weak. Marie 
got her undressed and into her bed in the small middle 
room. Then she ran downstairs to the basement to find out 
from the caretaker where the nearest doctor was ‘to be 
found. 

It seemed there was one only two doors away. He came 
presently, a testy man of sixty who was lame. One of his 
legs was inches shorter than its mate. He lived in a tene- 
ment himself and his practice was among tenement 
dwellers, and he was underpaid and overworked and had 
trouble enough sometimes to make both ends meet. He 
grew shorter of breath and of disposition at every step as 
he wallowed up the stairs, Marie going ahead to show him 
the way to the rear flat at-the top of the house. Wheezing 
until the sound of his breathing filled the room, he sat 
down alongside Helene, and while he held one of her bony 
wrists in his hand he asked Marie certain questions. Then 
he told Marie to go into the front room and wait for him 
there. 

In ten minutes or less he limped in to her where she sat 
with her hands clenched between her knees and her eyes 
big and rounded with apprehension. He thought he closed 
the intervening door behind him, but the latch failed to 
catch in the slot and it swung ajar for a space of two or 
three inches. Neither of them took note of this. 

“She’s quiet now,” he said; ‘“‘and the hemorrhage is 
checked. I took a sample of her blood. I’ll make a blood 
test to-morrow morning. How long has this been going 
on—this cough?” 

A good long time, Marie told him—several months. She 
went on, in her broken English, to explain: ‘‘We thought 
it was but a bad cold, that soon she would be well ——”’ 

He broke in on her 
impatiently: 

“That’s what you 
said before. That’s 
no excuse.”’ He 
looked about him. 
“Howmany arethere 
of you living here— 
just you two?” 

“We are quite 
alone,”’ she told him. 
“We had also a 
brother, but—but he 
now is dead.” 

It did not occur to 
her to tell him how 
the brother had died, 
or when. 

““What’s your 
business?” he de- 
manded. Then asshe 
seemed not to get his 
intent, he added: 

“Can’t you under- 
stand plain English? 
What do you do for 
a living?” 

“Your pardon, 
doctor; I am a mil- 
liner.” 

“And this other 
girl— your sister— 
she’s been staying at 
home and dging the 
housekeeping, you 
said?” 

She nodded. For 
a moment there was 


silence, she'still seated, he before her balancing himself on: 


the longer leg of the two and on his heavy cane. | ‘“‘I’I] make 
a blood test in the morning,” he said at length, repeating 
what he had said a moment before. 

“Doctor,” said Marie, “‘tell me, please, the truth. My 
sister—is she then so ill?” 

“Tl?” he burst out at her irritably. ‘‘Tll? I should say 
she is ill. She’s got tuberculosis, if you know what that 
means—consumption.”’ 

She sucked her breath in sharply. Her next question 
came slowly: “What is there then to do?” 

“Well, she couldn’t last long here—that’s dead certain. 
You’ve got to get her away from here. You’ve got to get 
her up into the North Woods, in the mountains—Saranac 
or some place like that—in a sanitarium or an invalids’ 
camp where she can have the right kind of treatment. 
Then she’ll have a chance.” 

By a chance he meant that with proper care the sick girl 
might live for three months or for four, or at. the outside for 
six. The case was as good as hopeless now; he knew that. 
Still his duty was to see that his patients’ lives were pro- 
longed—if possible. 

““These mountains now, I do not know them. We are 
strangers in this country.” 

“T’ll find out about a place where you can get her in,” 
he volunteered. ‘“‘I’ll bring you the information in the 
morning—names and addresses and everything. Some- 
body’ll have to go up there with her—you, I guess—and get 
her settled. She’s in no shape to be traveling alone. Then 
you can leave her there and arrange to send up so much a 
week to pay for her keep and the treatment and all. Oh, 
yes—and until we get her away from here you'll have to 
lay off from your work and stay with her, or else hire 
somebody to stay with her. She mustn’t be left alone for 
long at a time—she’s too sick for that. Something might 
happen. Understand?” 

“And all this—it will cost much money perhaps?” 

The cripple misread the note in her voice as she asked 
him this. This flat now, it was infinitely cleaner than the 
abodes of nine-tenths of those among whom he was called 
to minister. To his man’s eyes the furnishings, considering 
the neighborhood, appeared almost luxurious. That bed 
yonder against the wall was very much whiter and looked 
very much softer than the one upon which he slept. And 
the woman herself was well clad. He had no patience with 
these scrimping, stingy foreigners—thank God he was him- 
self native-born—these cheap, penurious aliens who would 
haggle over pennies when a life was the stake. And there 
was no patience in his uplifted, rumbling voice as he 
answered her: 

‘Say, you don’t want your sister to be a pauper patient, 
do you? If you do, just say so and I’ll notify the depart- 
ment and they’ll put her in a charity institution 4 

“No, no, no,’”’ she said, “‘not charity—for my sister.” 

“T thought not,”’ he said a little mollified. ‘“‘All right 
then, I’ll write a letter to the sanitarium people; they 
ought to make you a special rate. Oh, it’ll cost you 
twenty-five dollars a week maybe—say, at the outside, 
thirty dollars a week. And that’ll be cheap enough, figur- 
ing in the food she’ll have to have and the care and the 


Her Eyes Looked at Him With a Dumb, Questioning Misery 
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nursing and all. Then, of course, there’ll be your’ 
tickets on top of that. You’d better have som 


‘money on hand so we can get her shipped out of hey 
‘it’s too—Well, before many days anyhow.” © | 


She nodded. 

“‘T shall have the money,” she promised. 

“All right,” he said; “then you’d better hand 
dollars now. That’s the price of my call. I don’t f 
charging you for making the blood test. And » 
tion about the sanitarium and the letter I'm 
write—I’ll throw that all in too.” 

She paid him his fee from a small handbag. At 
door he paused on his stumping way out. 

“T think she'll be all right for to-night—I gave h 
thing,”’ he said with a jerk of his thumb toward th. 
room. “If you just let her stay quiet that'll be { 
thing for her. But you’d better run in my place 


thing in the morning and tell me how she passed th 


Good night.”’ 

“Good night, doctor—and we thank you!” 

He went clumping down the steps, cursing the d 
of the stairwell and the steep pitch of the stairs, 
the sound of his fumbling feet had quite died away 
left alone, had made up her mind as to a certain 
In so short a time as that had the definite resolutic 
to her. And as she still sat there, in an attitude o 
ing, Helene, in the middle room, dragged herself 1 
her knees where she had been crouched at the slitt 
between. She had heard all or nearly all the gru 
doctor said. Indeed, she had sensed the truth for 
before she heard him speak it. What he told her sis 
no news to the eavesdropper; merely it was confi 
of a thing she already knew. Once up on her bare 
got across the floor and into her bed, and put her | 
the pillow and closed her eyes, counterfeiting sleep. 
mind, too, a plan had formed. 

It was only. a minute or two after this that Mar 
silently to the door and peered in, looking and li 
She heard the regular sound of the sick girl’s bre 
By the light of the gas that was turned down low s 
or thought she saw, that Helene was asleep. She clc 
door very softly. She freshened her frock with 
collarband and with crisp wristbands. She claspe 
her neck a small gold chain and she put on her h 
small, neat black hat. And then this girl, who mean 
file her body, knelt alongside her bed and prayed the 
Virgin to keep her soul clean. 

With her handbag on her arm she passed out i 
hall. Across the hall a Jewish family lived—by na 
Levinski family—consisting of a father who was : 
cart peddler, a gross and slattern mother wl 
continually occupied with the duties of being a1 
and any number of small Levinskis. In answer 
knock at their door Mrs. Levinski came, a shapele 
shape in her nightdress, bringing with her across the 
old strong smells of garlic, soiled flannel and col 
carp. Marie had a nodding acquaintance with this 
bor of hers and no more. 

““My sister, she is sick,’ she told Mrs. Levinski. 
I must go out. Please, will you listen? If she 
awake and ¢ 
for me, yo 
please to tell 
gone but soor 
back again. 
pleasé?” 

Mrs. Levin 
she would, : 
show she m 
opened wide! 
before she r 
to her hou 
duties. ; 

For Nove 
weather was 
but it was dai 
would be dam 
fine drizzle W 
ing as Mari 
ereux came 
lower hallw 
trance and 
out into the 
and East Thi 
Street, which: 
entirely emp' 
almost empt} 
hesitated a m 
with her lef 
clenched 
against her 
and then st 
out, heading 
ward. At tl 
avenue cross! 
came upon a 
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{AT I like about you, Henree,’’ remarked 
{’sieu Hicks feelingly, “is that you don’t 
alk about ’em all the time.” 

ks, thanks, my friend.” 

sir. Twice this week I’ve heard you men- 


ething else.” 
dz... said 
sfaction. 

just hate to 
them twins, 
1? ” 

true. I have 
ad patience 
conceited fa- 
inflicts on his 
ances boast- 
sof his child’s 
s, Moreover, 
_he to boast 
doings of one 
aary infant— 
oy or girl, as 
nay be—that 
Vhile I have 
) noble, lusty 


en help us,’ 
1 M’sieu Joe, 
agin.” 
lere,m’sieu?”’ 
ed in consid- 
rprise. 

I was just 
out loud—it 
itter. What 
wy to a quiet 
[enree—me 
ind Sam?” 
‘claim it’s 
grippe,”” ob- 
’sieu Field. 
‘riends, you must go 


thunderbolt descended 
n they could not have 

e dumfounded. 

2? On the wagon?” 

lave guessed it.” 
M’sieu Field burst into hearty laughter. 

!” he eried. ‘Don’t look so surprised, Joe. The 
twins ought to quit—he surely ought to do some- 


then,” said my partner to me in deep distress, 
ke a cigar. But stick with us and watch how we 


my friends, I cannot oblige you in that respect, 
have ceased to smoke.” 

ialted in their tracks. Yes—both stopped and 
me, 

t be careful, Henree,” warned M’sieu Field. “If 
v on the brakes too sudden you're liable to skid.” 
t fear,” . 

to man,” he went on earnestly, “‘and cross your 
ve you really cut it out?” 

e, 

| there’s nothing between you and your Maker 
dlue sky,” thundered M’sieu Field, “don’t you 
a couple of puffs? Remember—God hears you!”’ 
urse not,” I returned indignantly. 

what the Sam Hill has got into you? When did 
this fell thing?” 

aight.” 

Field emitted a sigh of relief. 

see. Holy cats, but you threw a scare into me, 
At first I thought I’d found somebody who was 


servation struck me as sufficiently curious, but 
iad time to ascertain his precise meaning a lady 
ed us; and who should it be but Madame Patsy. 
ittired in the height of fashion, with high white 
| white stockings, and there was fur about her 
other places. 

, She was a vision of radiant loveliness. Yet at 
8 wife M’sieu Joe groaned aloud. Yes, my friend; 
‘din anguish. Her appearance seemed to throw 
a condition of pitiful panic, and he maneuvered 
se his body between her and us, exclaiming as he 
th the liveliest apprehension: 

Patsy, go on back home. You’ve forgot some- 


my 


By 
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“Francois — Alphonse — Bertrand !— Over My Dead Body!?”’ 


“What’re you trying to do? Act fresh? It just shows 
what a bonehead you are, Joe Hicks. This is the very latest 
thing. What’re you staring like that for? I’m all here.” 

My worthy friend pulled out a handkerchief and wiped 
the beads of perspiration from his brow. 

“Tt’s a mild spring. That’s some comfort,” said he. 

“Tsn’t that just like a husband?” cried madame, turning 
tous. ‘‘I never did get anything Joe approved of. If Mrs. 
Field or Henree’s wife had this suit on he’d go crazy over it.”’ 

“Maybe so. Miz Field and Jane ain’t my wife.” 

“No, the lucky creatures!” 

“What I say is,” continued M’sieu Joe stubbornly, 
“these new fashions are demoralizin’. They ain’t fair. 
They don’t give a man a chance.” 

“How come?” 

“Tt’s the solemn truth. Only yesterday pore ol’ Sam 
wore himself out almost to catch up with a short skirt on 
Fifth Street, and when he did manage to pull alongside, 
guess what! It was Grandma Johnson.” 

M’sieu Field cleared his throat and, very red in the face, 
remarked: 

““Don’t you believe a word he says, Mrs. Hicks. You 
know me better’n that, don’t you?” 

“T don’t believe you’d make that kind of a mistake,” 
she admitted. “‘ Anyhow I’ll wear whatever I feel like, Joe, 
so you may as well quit your roaring. Don’t you think I’ve 
got a perfect right to wear this skirt, Henree?”’ 

“And left, too, madame,” I answered gallantly. 

M’sieu Field capped my ready quip with an enthusiastic 
“Hear, hear!’”’ While I deplore self-satisfaction, I could 
not conceal from myself that the compliment was well 
turned and I looked for some expression of his pleasure 
from my partner. But to my amazement he glowered. He 
bent his brows and growled: “Say, I’m here, remember!”’ 

“Cheer up, Joe,” chirruped madame gleefully. “And 
for heaven’s sake let’s move along. We’re blocking traffic. 
What’re they all staring at?” 

““Where you going?”’ 

“Over to Henree’s house to see the twins. Want to come 
along?” 

“TLet’s take a taxi,” proposed M’sieu Joe. 

His wife eyed him balefully. ' 


ttullo 


OP ce taetb irs 


f—~ 
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“T know what you mean,” she said through her 
teeth. “Yes, you won’t say a thing right out like 
a man, but you stand round and think ’em. Now 
you keep quiet. I’m going to walk.” 

In order to avert the storm I saw impending, I 
said: 

“Hh bien, my friends, I have an idea.’ 

“Hush, everybody! MHenree’s got an idea.” 

“We will all go to my house. It is near the hour 
when my two sons receive their bath. Do you 
begin to see?”’ 

The faces of my friends reflected nothing but 
mystification. 

“Why,” I cried triumphantly, ‘I will 
accord you the privilege of witnessing their 
ablutions, of beholding them in the tub.” 

They glanced silently at one an- 
other and then M’sieu Field reached 
out and seized my hand. ‘Always 
thinking of your friends,’ he said. 

“T got a date,” be- 
gan my partner, but 
madame cut him short. 
“Forgetit, Joe! You’re 
coming along.” 

Accordingly all four 
of us repaired to my 
residence on the Bluff 
and entered the nurs- 
ery just as Madame 
Giraud began to re- 
move the twins’ outer 
garments. Grouped 
expectantly about 
them were my father- 
in-law, my wife’s sis- 
ter, and an ancient 
colored person who 
was favored with the 
care of my noble boys. 
She responded to the 
sobriquet of Mammy. 

Yes, m’sieu, Old 
Man Huckens was 
there as usual. He 
searcely troubled to 
nod at us; my own 
greeting was tinged 
with hauteur. I will 
not dissemble—my 
father-in-law’s conduct since the birth of the twins had left 
much to be desired. Granted that his relationship to the 
mother gave him a certain claim upon their time and atten- 
tion, it did not excuse his constant monopoly of my ador- 
able babies or his grandiloquent assertions that they 
already recognized him. It did not excuse his insufferable 
air of proprietorship. 

He did nothing but haunt my home the livelong day. 
And he persisted in talking to the twins in a fashion that 
could not fail to imbue them with an exceedingly poor 
opinion of his intelligence. Though close to seventy years 
of age, M’sieu Huckens would station himself squarely in 
front of the helpless bébés and contort his features into 
horrible grimaces, hoping, forsooth, to earn a smile from 
their rosebud mouths. 

Tt cannot be denied that his grotesque antics occasion- 
ally compelled my sons to take cognizance of them, but 
that they were amused, to the extent he and their mother 
fondly imagined, passes belief. No child of Henri Giraud 
could be diverted so fatuously. 

Eh bien, Old Man Huckens was there, and he was pat- 
ting the bare back of one of the twins and adjuring the 
world to produce a finer. A safe enough challenge—so far 
so good—but his conceit was so overweening that he did 
not scruple to add: 

“These here kids git more like me every day, Jane. 
Look at the busters! Ain’t they got my nose? And those 
laigs—eggsactly like yours, Jane—you never seen any kid 
but a Huckens with laigs like them.” 

Was it not monstrous? His presumption passed all 
bounds. A mist swam before my eyes. I felt myself 
tremble. Yet he was so thick-skinned that my agitation 
went unnoticed. Yes, he failed to remark it and continued: 

“They’re the spittin’ image of me, bless ’em.”’ 

It was not to be longer endured. I fixed him with a 
stern glance and said: 

“Pardon me, m’sieu, but the bébés are Girauds. Never 
have I seen children show so faithfully the family charac- 
teristics. Consider their heads. Remark the admirable 
curve of the dome, the eyes flashing with intelligence, the 
delicate chin a 

My father-in-law exploded into a coarse guffaw. 
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““Yes,’’ he jeered, ‘‘and I suppose they drool like Girauds 
too, hey?” 

“Now you boys stop fighting,’ admonished my faithful 
wife. ‘‘You’re the limit. Honestly, Patsy, they’re like a 
couple of children. Dad keeps on insisting the children 
resemble him and Henree says he won’t have them insulted. 
Can you beat it?” 

They all laughed, but it was out of politeness, I knew! 
As for me, I carried a chair to the side of the tub removed 
from M’sieu Huckens and endeavored not to look at him. 

““What’re you fixing to name ’em, Henree?”’ asked my 
partner in order, perhaps, to create a diversion. 

The question was one I had been anticipating. 

“‘T thank you, m’sieu, for asking that. It is a matter of 
importance and one to which I have devoted earnest 
thought. One shall be Jean Baptiste Alexandre Philippe 
Francois Duverger a 

“Gee!” ejaculated Madame Patsy, “‘sounds like pouring 
a carafe.” 

My father-in-law listened with his eyes bulging from 
their sockets. He appeared overcome. Yes, m’siey; he 
ran a finger inside the band of his collar as though to loosen 
it and took one or two deep breaths. Finally he said in a 
stifled voice: 

“They’s only two of these twins. Don’t forgit that!’ 

“Precisely,’’? was my reply. “‘The other shall be called 
Henri René Bertrand Alphonse Constant Giraud.” 

Before anybody else could utter a word my partner 
exclaimed mournfully: 

“Tt’s all off then.” 

“What is all off, m’sieu?”’ 


“Why,” he said with a measure of hesitation, “I 


thought maybe if you was to name one of ’em ‘Joe,’ I 
might—well, me and Patsy sort of figured we might do 
something for the li’l’ beggar. Yes, sir, that’s what we 
aimed to do.” 

It was generously conceived, it was like my worthy 
friend. But, of course, the idea could not be entertained for 
amoment. Imagine a child of refined and engaging man- 
ners bearing the cognomen of Joe! No, I have very firm 
convictions in this matter of nomenclature, and it seemed 
to me that I could not do better than bestow those indi- 
cating our family lineage and honorable connections. 

Cried Old Man Huckens: 

“Francois—Alphonse—Bertrand!—over my dead body! 
Open a window, somebody, and let’s air the place!”’ He 
fairly fought for breath. Suddenly he banged his knee 
with his fist. ‘‘Now, so help me, if you try to tie a bunch 
of dining-car names to them pore helpless babes—say, how 
many do you reckon you’ve got, anyway? They ain’t a 
crowd. No, siree, I won’t stand for it. I’m a-telling you, 
Henree.”’ 

His rage afforded me unmixed delight, but I could not 
brook any interference from him. 

“Possibly,’”’ I sneered, “‘you have a suggestion to offer? 
It would be surprising if you had not.” 

“T have,’ he responded with detestable assurance. 
“One of these kids is going to be Robert E. Lee, and the 
other Thomas Jefferson.” 


“*They’re Not Sick. You Might 
Just as Well Get Used to It!’’ 


My patience was wholly exhausted. 

“What?” I shrieked. ‘Robert E. Lee? Ha! This is 
the last straw. He would name one of my beautiful sons 
after a steamboat!” 

“Steamboat? What d’you mean? Steamboat?” 

“Why, I have myself heard you sing the feats of this 
vessel, accomplished, it would seem, on the Mississippi 
under the guiding hand of an individual known as Steam- 
boat Bill.” 

Perceiving that he was hopelessly worsted and could 
make no headway against me, my father-in-law snorted 
and threw out his hands. ‘I pass the buck,”’ he said. 

A loud eackle broke from 
the colored person. 

“Har, har! Yo’—all hear 
7em? Wow!” 

“And pray what do you 
find so ridiculous?”’ I in- 
quired. 

She started and rolled the 
whites of her eyes at me. 

“Yo’ quit now,” she said 
threateningly. ‘‘Don’ yo’ go 
and look at me in that tone 
of voice. Nobody ecain’t scare a 
me. Huh! Pickin’ out them ho eagigtae— 
depravious names for hisown 
flesh and blood.” 

“‘Indeed?”’ I said with a sarcastic glance at M’sieu 
Huckens. “Perhaps you also have selected something 
suitable.” 

Wholly unabashed by my demeanor, the colored person 
replied: 

“T sho’ have. I done named ’em already. This one is 
Malachi and that one’s Ephrum.”’ 

The company applauded uproariously, which encouraged 
the colored person to complacent chuckles. 

“T would take the liberty of pointing out,” I told her 
severely, ‘‘that you are not holding the child in the tub in 
a proper manner. The head should be—here, let me have 
him and [ will illustrate.” 

M’sieu, never shall I forget the positive horror reflected 
on her wrinkled features. Holding me off with one arm 
she cried in a cracked voice: 

“Yo’—all hear him? Yo’—all hear what he done say? 
Not holdin’ the child—I warns yo’, I warns yo’—not 
holdin’ the child Merciful Lawd, and I raisin’ em 
when he was still chewin’ on a spittin’-rag.”’ 

My wife, up to now a passive auditor of these disputes, 
immediately took a hand. 

“That'll do, mammy,” she rebuked. “And, Henree, I’d 
be ashamed. Look—you’ve got poor mammy all excited! 
She’ll never get over it.’ 

The colored person was, indeed, mumbling and mut- 
tering. 

“Hand me that warm towel, mammy. Now there’s no 
use scolding me—I can’t be blamed for everything he 
does.”” She dried one of the twins and kissed its fat 
creases. “If you’re all through naming my babies,” she 
announced, “‘I’ll tell you what they’re going to 
be called.” 

“T think Hubert and Gerald are right pretty 
names,’ murmured Madame Patsy, but her hus- 
band let out a yelp of anguish. 

“No,” answered my wife with the note of 
finality she employed in all our arguments. “I 
want something simple—something strong and 
manly, but nice.”’ 

“How’d ‘Joe’ do, ma’am?”’ 

It seemed to me that the moment had arrived 
for me to assert myself; otherwise the situation 
threatened to get out of hand. 

“Madame,” I said respectfully but firmly, “I 
have already informed you of my decision. If 
they were daughters now, which is not for a mo- 
ment to be thought of, our positions would be 
altered. Then, indeed, yours would be the final 
word. I should permit you to name them, with 
due regard, of course, to any predilection I might 
express.” 

“Help!”? came from Madame Patsy; but my 
wife silenced her with a look. 

She smiled at me and replied: 

“You honestly want to crowd Alphonse and 
René on our boys? What do you suppose the 
gang would call ’em?”’ 

“Tt might well happen,” I admitted, “that 
little Jean’s playmates might not always find it 
expedient in the excitement of their ‘gambols to 
address him as Jean Baptiste Alexandre Philippe 
Francois Duverger, and the young companions 
of my other sturdy son might abridge Henri René 
Bertrand Alphonse Constant. But what of it? 
They would at least be fortified by the conscious- 
ness that their father had done his duty.” 

Ashort silence ensued, broken by M’sieu Field: 

“Don’t mind him, people. Henree isn’t him- 
self. He’s quit smoking.” 


To Me, My Father-insLaw’s Exhibition Seemed 
Puerile to a Degree 


‘So!’ said Old 
Man Huckens, 
breathing through 
his nose. “‘That’s it, 
hey? I knowed 
something was the 
matter.” 

“He has alsosworn 
off the use of alcoholic 
beverages,’’ 
added M’sieu 
Field with a 


sanctimonious air I st 
not entirely sincere, 
“What?” roared Old Man Huckens. 
“Tt is quite true, m’sieu.”’ ae 
“A son-in-law of mine won’t neither smoke nor 
Then, in heaven’s name, what do youdo?” 
‘When the longing for a debauch grows too stron 
resisted,” said M’sieu Field, “ Henree sneaks off by| 
behind the garage and chews a peppermint lozenge 
This was a willful and barefaced prevarication, my 
and I denied it vehemently. P ih | 
“Whose fine notion is this anyhow?” demand 
father-in-law with scorn. “Yours, Ill bet, Jar 
sounds like you. He’d never think of that by hi 
Madame Giraud colored deeply. a raul 
“Tt was,” she answered. “I think smoking’s such 
habit and I can’t abide the smell of whisky. So wi 
babies came, Henree promised to drop them. Gr 
you don’t need to flare up that way, dad! It’s for k 
good.” | as 
“Fiddlesticks!”’ bellowed her father. “I kno 
women! Didn’t you work on me for years? Didr 
hound me till I couldn’t call my soul my own? — 
you?” is ee. 
He spoke with a force and authority that moved 
profound admiration. Uncouth though he was, his 
age was beyond question. i. 
“T notice you still do both.” | oe 
“Yes, because I got the backbone to stand up { 
rights! Why, it’s just about gotten so in this eountt 
you women’d make over all the men into lil’ tin: 
Lord Fauntleroy pants, if you had your wa; . 
“Well, you needn’t shout! Hand me the 
mammy!”’ ; 
My father-in-law waited until she had sprin 
twins’ sturdy pink bodies, then he broke out again: 
“You're all alike. And I tell you right now, Jane 
you, too, ma’am—if you’d lose less time thinkin’ w 
sort of a husband you’d like to make of the gink you’ 
and spend more on the kind of wife you’d ought 
things’d move along a heap smoother.” . 
“You’re whistlin’, Ol’ Settler,” cried M’sieu 
such extraordinary fervor it drew down on him M 
Patsy’s attention. He abruptly subsided. 
“Henree,” protested my wife, ‘is perfectly fre 
whatever he chooses”—she folded an article diag 
and added through the safety-pins in her mouth: 
that isn’t the question. You wanted to know what 
going to call the twins, and I'll tell you—one is gomm 
plain Henry, after his father, and the other Thomas 
you, dad. Now that’ll do, mammy. I don’t wantt 
another sound out of you. I simply will not ca 
Ephrum.” me 
All heads turned instantly toward me; they were 
ful, m’sieu, that I would flare up, that I would a 
upon madame’s dictum, forbid further thought 0 
project. In a word, they were expectant of a sce 
sensed it in their bearing and I disappointed them. 
flash it came over me that time and place were 
unsuitable for dispute. Therefore I maintained m) 
posure, a composure compounded of equal parts 0 ; 
inflexible determination and nice reserve. 
“So that’s settled,’’ observed my partner 
appointment. 
I contented myself with smiling. 


in kee 


That night, m’sieu, I took a short walk along the 
My nerves needed quiet and the tonic of fresh. , for 
been sorely tried. Through no fault of the 
through the selfish folly of my father-in-la 
turbing antics, the twins were restless. 
them by his grimaces that their nervous OF 


.d, and they could not get to sleep with the 
tude that so effectually distinguished them from 
‘ants. That serenity which was so marked a quality 
natures, indicating sound health and happy dis- 
3, was quite lacking. They fretted and wailed. It 
necessary to appease them, to walk the floor, jig- 
2m up and down. We even found it advisable to 
Old Man Huckens’ methods of amusement, since 
her failed. 

s, madame,” I exclaimed at last in desperation. 
shall we do?” 

what?” 

dreadful sickness.”’ 

rre not sick. Mercy, you don’t expect a baby 
bawl, do you? You might just as well get used to 
t stop! It’s just temper—meanness.”’ 

1,” Isaid, “I am at a loss to account for it. Where 
get such a tendency?” 

ame, I suppose; because, of course, all the Girauds 
et.”” 

somewhat surprised that she should voluntarily 
I forbore pressing home the point. And in about 
the pair ceased their lamentations. They grew 
oken only by fitful stirrings. 

ik goodness,” murmured my wife, ‘‘I’m all worn 
m’t breathe! I thought I saw one move then.” 

il lest he wake and I should have it to do all over 
tiptoed out of the room. 

re’re you going?”’ asked madame in a fierce whis- 
Jon’t leave me alone with ’em.” 

made no reply and she dared not raise her voice. 
|, descended the stairs and issued onto the street. 
es were jumping and I was filled with an inexpli- 
gue discontent. 

pacing moodily up and down I heard: 

), you!”’ and M’sieu Hicks presented himself. He 
xing and had the air of being out for a stroll. 

’ he exclaimed savagely, ‘‘I hope 
itisfied. You’ve sure played hell!” 
now, my friend?”’ 

tyou ‘friend’ me. Isit acting like a 
‘ive a man out of his own home on 
night?” 

e you out? Explain yourself, 
all your fault. Yes, it is. Every- 
s lovely and then you go and crab 


igh, sir. Have a care.” 
Ks, go and git mad if you want to. 
isy starts in on me to-night about 
‘says if you can cut it out I’d ought 
le to, and it’s a filthy habit. And 
it ain’t two years since she was 
r cigarette regular. Why, dash it, I 
even enjoy the ol’ pipe in comfort 
lookin’ at me—have to stay out and 
nd in the dark like a bum.” 
10w am I to blame in this affair?’ 
Joe removed his pipe from his 
1 order to speak with greater em- 


use you started it—that’s how. A 
2 cat—that’s what you are.” 

u,” I warned in a rage, “you have 
enough.” 

idy’d care if you was the only one 
to suffer. A man’s got a right to 
iself miserable, I reckon, if he wants 
ig as he don’t make me miserable 
vargain. But when you let Jane run 
‘ou, every woman in town thinks 
ally bound to reform her husband 
’ she does. And I tell you we won’t 
‘it. No married man has any right to be too 
ain’t fair to the rest of the bunch. Husbands had 
stand together.” 

ay well suppose that this impassioned harangue 
ne to a degree, 

my friend,” I protested, “surely you do not 
2 to govern my conduct for the pleasure and con- 
of my acquaintances?” 

ss for a moment for an adequate rejoinder, he 


don’t start anything! Act like the rest of us 
{a dog-gone quitter” 

‘ ul do,” I said sternly. ‘‘Sufficient, m’sieu. 
d to him and passed on. But no sooner did M’sieu 
ive my choler than his excellence of heart asserted 


wait a minute, Henree,” he cried, laying a 
‘hand on my arm. “I reckon we're both up in the 
ase we ain’t had our smokes the same as usual. 
cigar.” 

‘orget that I have given it up.” 

urse you have. But she’ll never know the differ- 
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“T will not deceive my wife. Besides, m’sieu, she would 
certainly smell it on me.” 

He urged eagerly: 

“Uh-uh, she wouldn’t, Henree. Not if you chew some 
lemon peel afterward. You know how Patsy raises Cain 
every time I take a snort of Scotch—that’s the worst of 
being small, your stomach’s too close to your mouth. 
Well, now me and Sam always eat a piece of rind and we 
get away with it fine.” 

“No. Never have I lied to madame, and what you pro- 
pose would be equivalent to it.’’ 

“What’s the use of talkin’ like that,” he inquired impa- 
tiently, “when there’s nobody round to hear you?” 

“But it is the truth.” 

“There ain’t a married man on earth,” he asserted 
solemnly, “‘who hasn’t told a lie to his wife. There ain’t 
no such animal, Henree. Women just naturally make a 
man lie.” 

“T will not believe it.” 

“Wait till you’ve been married as long as me 
and Sam Field and you'll find out. Why, it’s right 
pitiful the fix Sam is in.” 


“Pll Wear Whatever I Feel Like, Joe, So 
You May as Well Quit Your Roaring’’ 


Chin ec BO Ae 

““He’s plumb wore out all his excuses playin’ golf. Fact. 
Sam’s had slow foursomes ahead and punctures and break- 
downs week after week till now Miz Field won’t believe 
him on oath when he comes edgin’ in at eight o’clock. 
They’re goin’ to hold a meetin’.”’ 

“Who is, my friend? And for what?” 

“The gang at the country club. There’s a move on to 
organize—Sam says it’s to be called the Legion of Helpless 
Married Liars and they’ll standardize their stuff. Some- 
thing for every occasion, you know. These’ll be wrote up 
in a book for the benefit of the boneheads.”’ 

The project was typical of M’sieur Field, which made me 
wary of it. I had not forgotten our Equal Rights League, 
nor the disastrous domestic bickerings that ensued. 

‘Say, what’ve you decided about the twins?” pursued 
my partner, abruptly changing the subject. ‘‘Have you 
and Jane fought it to a finish yet?” 

The query elicited a smile from me—a smile of pity that 
he should fail to comprehend the fact that Henri Giraud’s 
determination, once arrived at, was not to be turned aside. 

“One is to be called Jean Baptiste Alexandre Philippe 
Francois Duverger ‘4 

“Yes, but which one is going to be the parson and which 
the statesman?” 


13 


I wheeled on him sharply. 

“Who told you that, m’sieu?” 

“Why, Jane was tellin’ Patsy. They were talkin’ about 
the scrap you two had over which college you’d send the 
twins to.” 

The facts were almost as he said. Madame Giraud and 
I had argued an entire evening over the choice of vocations 
for our noble boys; she had stood out for a certain seat of 
learning, I for another. And in the end we had quarreled. 

“‘T shall request madame,” I replied in no small resent- 
ment, “‘to observe greater discretion in her confidences.” 

“Aw, Henree, don’t take it that way! Don’t get all 
swelled up! Here, wait a minute! Listen!” 

But I was piqued, m’sieu, and would not listen. We 
separated. 

On returning home I found Madame Giraud, clad in 
something loose, toasting her feet in front of a fire. She 

was sleepy, and irritated because of my pro- 
longed absence. 

“What on earth kept you so long? Where’ve 
you been?” she asked, and then she sniffed. 


ide “Aha, now I know! You’ve been smoking.” 
“Yes? In what respect, m’sieu?” ‘ 


“T have not. What you detect 
comes from M’sieu Joe’s pipe.” 

“That’s a weak one to pull, I 
must say.’’ 

“Nevertheless, it is so. And I 
would point out, moreover, that 
were I to decide to smoke again, 
madame, the decision would rest 
with me. I should do it without 
your permission.”’ 

“What?’’ she cried. 
your promise?” 

“Tt was not meant for alifetime. 

»’ And you inveigled me into it.” 
® “T knew it,” wailed my wife. 
“Tjust knew howit would be. Men 
think no more of a promise than 
the cook does of my dishes— 
they’re made to break.’ 

Her harsh and unyielding atti- 
tude only served to stiffen my 
resolution. 

“T would respectfully 
suggest also, madame,” I 
went on, “‘that you refrain 
in future from airing our 
private domestic’ affairs in 
public.” 

“Don’t, Henree! 
not fight!’’ 

“Who wants to fight?” 

- Vouwndo. le cant tell. 
Whenever you get polite I 
knowit’s nothing but mean- 
ness.”’ 

Doyou marvel, myfriend, 
that Irestrained myself with 
difficulty? I felt my just 
anger seethe. 

“Who always starts the 
trouble in this establish- 
ment, madame?” 

“You do.” 

“Never. Never once have 
you heard an unkind word 
from me that was not pro- 
voked by some sharpness, 
some unmerited criticism 
from you.” 

“Oh, shucks,” she la- 
mented. “ HereI was hoping 
we could get through one 
day without a row. What’s the matter with you lately? 
You’re a regular crosspatch.” 

“So? .Have it your own way, madame. Perhaps it 
would be best to forego all conversation, even an exchange 
of ideas concerning the naming of our two sons and their 
future training.” 

“That’s all settled,” she returned coolly. 
be the use?” 

“We will not send Jean Baptist Alexandre a7 

“No,” she snapped, ‘‘but we’ll send Henry and Tom 
to Yale.” 

Though pale from pent-up emotion, I contrived to 
answer with a measure of steadiness: 

“Eh bien, madame. Enough for the present! We will 
defer talk on that to another time!’’ 

“Suit yourself,”’ said she, ‘‘ but it’s all fixed so far as I’m 
concerned.” 

I inclined my head coldly and we retired to rest in 
silence—that terrible, chilling silence, m’sieu, that hangs 
like a pall over disagreements between husband and wife. 
The hottest denunciation is infinitely to be preferred. 

Sometime during the night my wife sat up in her bed 
and leaning over to mine shook me vigorously by the 
shoulder. (Continued on Page 54) 
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we said that it 

couldn’t be done, 
and backed up that 
opinion with any one 
of a thousand reasons; 
in the second place we 
said that it shouldn’t 
be done, because Art 
would suffer and Tem- 
perament be outraged; in the third place we stood pat 
and dared anyone to try it—but the fact remains that 
it has been done: System and Efficiency have found their 
way into the manufacture of motion pictures. Those who 
do not believe me have overlooked a few significant signs 
of the times; they have only to sit tight and wait for the 
general house-cleaning that is coming to the youngest of 
our great industries—coming with seven-league boots. 

Not that it makes the slightest difference to you, reader; 
but for several years I have been drawing a three-figure pay 
check weekly as a director of motion pictures. Unlike 
many of my competing brethren, I did not enter Filmland 
through a stage door; I climbed into it from a billing clerk’s 
stool, for I felt that enough of my young life had gone into 
filing cases. 

The motion-picture game was new in those days, and I 
thought I saw a future in it for a young man who was con- 
vinced that he was a Salvini in disguise. This conviction 
was by no means unanimous, but I had my fling at the 
grease-paint end of the game, and perhaps was no better or 
worse than many another recruit of the silent drama. At 
any rate I was permitted to remain ‘‘on the lot” long 
enough to study the making of pictures—long enough to 
qualify as a director in the days when almost anyone could 
qualify—and almost anyone did. 

I have been a director ever since, and I tell you this so 
that you will affix the ‘‘expert”’ label to my testimony. 
And when I say that System and. Efficiency have come to 
the plant where I work, and that System and Efficiency 
are coming to the other plants as well, I know exactly what 
I am talking about. I am like the man who said: “ Part of 
the show I saw; the rest of it I was.” 

There is no better way to convince you of the need of 
system in the manufacture of film drama than to tell you 
how we used to make pictures, and set against it the 
method we employ now—a sort of a two-reeler, before and 
after Efficiency came. 


[: THE first place 


The early days of the motion-picture industry have 
always reminded me of the first rush to the Klondike. A 
few shaggy miners appeared in the Northwest, their 
“pokes”’ crammed with yellow nuggets. 

“Where did you get it?” said everybody. 

“Up there,’ answered the miners. And with a whoop 
and a hurrah the rush to the Klondike was on. 

A few new millionaires, with the varnish barely dry on 
them, appeared in the East. 

“Where did you get it?”’ 

This is a question which people always ask about money 
in bulk. ; 

“Tn the movie business,’’ replied the new millionaires. 
And immediately there was a tremendous rush to stake out 
claims on the Golconda these men had discovered. 

Everybody wanted to begin making pictures at once; 
everybody wanted a share of the rich profits. 


, 


In the Days When Money Ran Like Water 


LMOST none of these eager investors knew anything 
about the manufacture of amotion picture. It wasalla 

wild hurly-burly to throw film onto the market. Exhibi- 
tors were clamoring for pictures; the ten-cent customers 
stood in line with their dimes in their hands; any old thing 
would draw a crowd, and the cameras could not grind fast 
enough to supply the demand. 

“How do we get into this business?’’ demanded the 
new men. i 

After a time it occurred to them that the first thing 
needful was a studio—any ramshackle place would answer. 
Nobody knew how long the craze would last; so in the 
beginning there was no hint of permanency about. the 
plants. A roof for shelter, open spaces for stages—this was 
plenty. Having provided the studio, the new investors 
took another think. a 

“What do we need now?” said they. ‘Oh, yes; a 
director! Hire a director and tell him to start in right 
away!” 

The investors, having supplied the money for the venture, 
sat down to watch the director make bricks without straw; 
and if he did not turn out the bricks fast. enough they 
prodded him with criticism. He came to realize that mak- 
ing bricks without straw was part of his job. The only 
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demand made on him was for film footage to feed to that 
hungry but generous monster, the public. 

“Eixpense!”’ said the owners. ‘‘Whosaid anything about 
expense? It’s results we’re after. Turn out the film!” 

Now it does not require a deep student of economic 
problems to see at a glance that an industry founded on 
this basis may easily develop the twin evils of waste and 
extravagance. It wasn’t the poor director’s business to 
pinch the pennies—and nine times out of ten he was a 
man without any sort of commercial instinct. Unlimited 
money was poured into his lap and he was told to make 
pictures and to keep on making pictures as fast as he knew 
how. 

Nobody suggested that it might be a wise thing to tot up 
the cost of production now and then, for a brief but golden 
experience had taught the embryo film magnates that all 
pictures showed a profit. Their constant cry was for foot- 
age, and still more footage. Who cared for the expense in 
those days? Not a soul. No matter how much money 
went out, they felt certain that more would come in; so 
that the balance was always on the right side of the ledger. 

As for the director, he soon learned to call himself an 
artist, to believe that he was an artist; and everybody 
knows that an artist cares little or nothing for a dollar, 
when it belongs to another man; yes, or a thousand dollars, 
for that matter. The director developed temperament; 
and why not? Is not temperament necessary to the true 
artist? 

The director was also the mainspring of the new indus- 
try; and well he knew it. He was worth anything he 
could get, for he knew how to make bricks without straw. 

Let us consider my own case. I had been producing a 
certain kind of motion pictures for some time when I 
received word that Mr. Jones, of the Blank Company, 
wished to see me. The Blank Company was a new outfit, 
and a big one, which promised to be still bigger. I was 
flattered when I received the message and lost no time in 
calling upon Mr. Jones. His method in hiring me is inter- 
esting, because it is typical of the period through which the 
industry was then passing. 

““Want to work for us?”’ asked Mr. Jones, who was and 
is a man of few words. 

I said that I might consider a proposition. 

“Consider the proposition made. How much?” 

I told him how much, and he grunted: 

“All right! You’re hired.” 

“When do you want me to begin?”’ I asked. 

“To-morrow.” 

“But my people—my company? I’ll need a camera 
man and a property man and a i 

“Get ’em,’’ said Jones briefly. ‘Get all the people you 
need.” 

I next wished to know whether he had any stories in 
sight—any scenarios in preparation. 

“Get your’ own stories,” said he. ‘‘Same kind of stuff 
you’ve been doing. Get everything and start shooting as 
soon as you can. Good day!” 

You see, from the beginning everything was up to the 
director. What Jones was after was footage; it was the 
only thing he could see. : 

“Start shooting as soon as you can!” 

That was definite enough, at any rate. I went out in the 
open market and hired my people, using my own judgment 
about salaries. I found afterward—and so did they—that 
my figures were lower than most. I secured a camera man, 


an assistantforr 
a property ma; 
his assistant, an 
turned my att 
to actors. The 
were full of ther 
Tsoon gathered: 
organization — 
me. Between ti 
planned my firs 
ture and sat up nights whipping an idea—h 
knows who owned it!—into scenario form. Of ; 
everything had to wait on the story—everything bj 
salaries. They went merrily on. o | 
After a bit I was able to give my stage hands a hin 
the sort of ‘‘interiors,’’ or stage sets, which I wantec 
for the picture; and here, if I may digress a trifle, I wi 
the reader a hint of the way we set about dressir 
stages in the dear old days before the System car 
will tell the true story of some Oriental rugs and a. 
gilded furniture—how it came to our plant and wha’ 
pened to it while there. It throws a clear white lig 
business methods as practiced among us before the 
ness men effected a reform. | 
Please imagine three characters—a director, a prc 
man, an assistant property man. Scene, a half-d) 
parlor set. Time, the dark ages. ia 
D.: Didn’t I tell you I wanted a drawing-room se 
A. P. M.: A drawing room? Drawing room? 
P.M.: Aw, he means a rich millionaire’s parlor! \ 
was you raised? What’s wrong with it, chief? | 
D.: It looks cheap. Can’t you get me some Or 
rugs? 
P. M.: Surest thing you know! Jack, hop into 
and tear downtown and get some rugs—swell ones. _ 
The A. P. M. exits with all speed, leaps into a s 
passenger touring car, which waits at the curb—they a 
waited at our curb in the careless days when nobody 
how much company money he spent—waited for hi 
the hour, day, week or month. A. P. M. sinks back a 
the cushions and bids the mahout open her up wid 
drive to the best furniture store in the city. _ 
A. P. M.: Charge it to the company, kid. And 
you shake any more speed out of this old wreck? Thi 
is held up on his picture! a 


hye ; | 
A Raid on the Gold Furniture 


KN THE furniture store the A. P. M. introduces him: 
arepresentative of the Blank Company and dema! 
be shown Oriental rugs—swell ones, mind. Heisshown 
ones, and selects several of the swellest, to tl tal 
of several hundred dollars. | 

A. P. M.: Charge ’em to the company 
right out. Get a special truck to deliver ’em. The 
can’t begin to shoot till they get there. ' 

The rugs are charged to the company as 
the rental per week being ten per cent of the: 
Possibly the A. P. M. is handed a mem 
transaction by the furniture people; if 
turn it over to the auditing department. I 
pocket while he goes rocketing back to thes 
tinues to remain there—not the best place in 
a memorandum of indebtedness that the 
called upon some day to settle; but what de 
care? The company will pay in the end. 
hasn’t a chance not to pay. alee 

In the meantime the director and the pro 
had their heads together and agreed that aricl 
drawing room would be all the richer fo 
spindle-legged gold furniture. Immediate 
man recalls having seen the very thing in a W. 
the week before. He leaps into another autot 
hurled, at so much an hour, on his quest. Gilde 
comes high; but the property man’s heart is set 
boss needs it, the picture halts for it. The salari , 
ever, continue as usual, at the rate of one hundred d 
an hour. ver 

The Oriental rugs and the gold furniture arrive at 
destination in the rich millionaire’s drawing T0om, | 
they lend, at ten per cent a week, a fine touch of me 
to the pictures; and lend also an attack of heart M 
another director, strolling by in the offing. } 

Director B summons his own property man aa 
following conversation ensues: ie It’ 

“See that gold junk and those Oriental rugs? au 
the stuff I want for that parlor set in my picture. ‘ 
your eyes on it, and the minute they’re through shoo ; 
grab it!” + ae 


“Right-oh!” igs 
Now Director B does not know where tha 
came from in the first place, or how mu 
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ny. Itis an excellent bet, at any odds, that Direc- 
gs not care a brass-mounted whoop about those 
Je knows he wants them for his own picture; 
ows he is going to get them, for he has a depend- 
arty man. 

dear old days a property man always had to 
e leading question when seeking a job with one 
rectors. The question was: ‘‘Are you a good 
» The best property man was the one who 
d the true inwardness of the phrase ‘‘To have 
d”—and the holding was just as important and 
ficult as the having. That was where the scrap- 
»in. It was easy to get all sorts of expensive 
—a parrot could have done it if taught to say 
t to the company.” 

ng to our rented munificence, B’s property man 
t the instant the camera ceases to click on the 
yom. He appropriates the Oriental rugs and the 
niture and decks a set of his own. Director B 
shoot. Next day there is trouble. 

oratory has ordered retakes on A’s stuff. The 
out fogged, and he must get his opulence back 
shoot it a second time. Director B will not let 
it. He points out, heatedly perhaps, that the 
sady registered in the picture—his picture, which 
tas important a production as A’s; yes, more so, 
r! 

) directors wrangle bitterly, and A’s property 
; the stuff overnight, leaving B’s set bare. B’s 
aan steals it back again—very likely he punches 
's nose for good measure. 

result of this sort of snarl is that one company 
r, of course, A must sit down and wait. He 
1ink of going out on location or busying himself 
work until B shall have finished. Oh, bless you, 
nts to be able to point to an idle company and 


iow B is holding me up!”’ 
er a director sulks or loafs his entire company is 


1 with the fancy furniture: Let us imagine that 
‘erayes a little opulence of his own; and what a 
aves a property man steals, of course. The ten- 
-week chattels are registered in a third picture, 
ttle becomes three-cornered. Nobody wins and 
ny loses all round—time, money, service. 


utting the Punch in the Picture 


at is the way we used to doit. It wasevery man 
own picture, and the devil take the stockholders! 
rector wanted anything he wanted it bad—had 
hat instant or the next, or else his picture would 
. Why visit the purchasing agent and unravel 
dtape? Pooh for the red tape! We scorned it. 
much simpler, so much quicker, to send one of 
men scooting in an automobile after the stuff, 
‘$ an hour, crossings and all. 
e of our directors had at least three men who 
2d with all the power and authority of a purchas- 
* ing agent, without in 
the least assuming his 
responsibility — or, for 
the matter of that, re- 
sponsibility of any sort. 
So far as known, not 
one of these men ever 
kept a record of his 
transactions. For him 
the incident was closed 
when he said: “‘Charge 
it to the company!” 
In the case of the 
spindle-legged chairs 
and the Oriental rugs, 
the real source of the 
trouble was that no- 
body considered it part 
of his job to see that 
: they were returned to 
ie store. They lingered on, working in picture 
re, until our cashier was jarred with a bill every 
lent as the furnishings themselves. 
s only one small item of waste, one little leak 
\ profits trickled. There were hundreds of them. 
e transportation was a big leak. There was no 
a) far as the individual was concerned; and all 
rs, driven by the incessant yell for footage, gave 
of busy men and burned gasoline lavishly. 
employee could hop into a car, murmur ‘“‘Com- 
ness!” and be transported where he would. 
Ssistant director, property man, assistant prop- 
leading man—we all rode in those days at the 
»slogan: “Charge it to the company !”’ 
‘It was, to the tune of four figures a week. The 
ad been taught to believe that his time was 
: valuable; naturally he chose the quickest 
‘ransportation. He had only so many hours of 


sunlight each day; he was forced to make haste between 
points. His people were necessary to him; so they also 
made haste. And, as I said, there was no check on the 
amount of riding that was done—no check but the one 
made out by the cashier, something between three thousand 
and five thousand dollars a week. It will be seen that in a 
year we rode through a small fortune. 

And our pay roll—ah, that was another tremendous 
leak! I give it as my opinion—it doesn’t go if my boss sees 
it—that motion-picture salaries are too high. I know they 
are much higher than salaries paid for similar services in 
other lines of work. The largest part of our leak, however, 
was not due to overpayment for services rendered, but to a 
deliberate stuffing of the pay roll. I do not mean by this 
that we defrauded the company, but that each director 
hired more people than he really needed. 

Take my own case, for example; for I suppose I was a 
flagrant offender in this regard. I had twelve actors under 
salary all the time, and it was seldom that a scenario 
demanded the full strength of my stock company. There 
were pictures that might have been made with four people. 
Did I release eight actors? I did not.’ I carefully wrote 
them into the picture; dragged ’em in by the hair of the 
head or by the heels—anything to keep them busy. I fear 
these interpolated parts did.not strengthen the production 
from an artistic point of view, but I was only doing what all 
the other directors were doing: I was taking care of my 
own. No; I was making the stockholders take care of them. 

And the extra people! Heaven bless ’em, they saved 
many a picture forme! We believed that a picture, to go, 
should have the punch. If the punch was not written into 
the story we supplied it with a mob scene of some sort. 
Was the scenario weak? Did it lack vital elements? Very 
well; bring on the mob scene! Set two hundred men to 
fighting and tearing one another’s clothes, and as many 
women to weeping and wringing their hands—at anywhere 
from two to five dollars a day! Get the kick into the story 
somehow! 

A well-handled crowd effect has covered up many a 
wretched bit of photoplay writing—will probably cover up 
many more; but not for us. The punches we put into our 
pictures with mob scenes cost an average of a thousand 
dollars for every working day. The greater portion of that 
money could have been saved by writing punches into the 
scripts, instead of hiring extra people to fight them into the 
films. 

And this brings me to the greatest waste of all—the 
tremendous leak through which the profits of the motion- 
picture industry escape in a flood. It is the waste of sun- 
light—of ‘‘shooting time,’’ as we call it. If I should 
attempt to estimate for you in dollars the time loss by day, 
by week, by year, of the companies operating in this sec- 
tion alone, you would not believe me. Speaking for our- 
selves, the total pay roll on our lot figured up to a cool 
thousand dollars for each photographic hour; and I am 
well within the truth when I say that on this 
basis we tossed away two, thousand dollars 
daily. 

When I look back on conditions as they 
were with us, I marvel that the System was 
so long in coming; so late in finding us out. 
Please believe that this wastage was not due 
to deliberate loafing—far from it. Speaking 
for myself I traveled under just as many 
pounds of steam as my boiler would carry. 
The trouble was that I did not always know 
where I was going, or why. All I knew was 
that I was playing a lone hand for my own 
pictures, my own pride, my own reputation 
as a producing director; and if my activities 
brought me into conflict With another direc- 
tor, with pictures and pride of his own—well, 
let him take care of himself—that was all. I 
had my own picture to look out for. ° 

Speaking of this waste of time I wonder if 
I can give you an impression of our big stage 
as it used to be in the old days—crowded 
with “‘sets’’; a dozen or more directors ex- 
citedly bawling orders at their assistants; 
hundreds of employees rushing this way and 
that. It wasthelast place in which you would 
say time was being wasted. But most of that 
sound and fury signified nothing, and most of 
that hustle and bustle was lost motion and a 
frantic beating of the empty air. 

Step back with me into the old régime and 
listen to the monologue of a director at work 
on the big stage. We meet the gentleman at 
nine in the morning, and Jack, his assistant; 
Ray, the camera man, and his assistant; Bill, 
the property man, and his assistant; stage 
hands; stage carpenters; paper hangers; 
actors, and extra people. 

The director yells: 

“Jack! Hey,Jack! . . . Where’sthat 
assistant of mine? Jack, what’s up 
thismorning? . . . Thelibrary,eh? .. . 
Well, have you got that sketch I gave you? 


Don’t you remember what it was? . No, no! That 
ain’t what I want at all! Stick up a four and two 
deuces there. Three sixes across the back. 
A couple of fours and a deuce on the other side. . 
Here! Where’s that script? Now this is the 
action. . . . See? Weenter there and we exit here. . . 
The light comes from that side. . . . Stick a couple of 
doors and a window over there. ya 

“Let’s see; this is a library. . Ought to have good 
paper here. Jack! Oh, Jack! Did you get those 
samples of wall paper? . .  Let’s have a look at 
em. No, no! That won’t do at all! This is a 
library—not a hall bedroom! Gwan and get me something 
decent—something rich—sort of dark. Here! 
Where’s that wall-paper man? Ain’t there any 
good tapestry paper in this joint? Show me some samples 
of what you’ve got—quick! . . . Thatall? . . . What 
does this paper cost? Only fifty cents a roll? Say, 
do you think they’d have cheap paper on a library of this 
kind? Get me something right! About a dollar a 
roll: Hurry up; we’ve wasted enough time this 
morning already! Bill! Where’s Bill? Where’s 
that prop man? . Bill, didn’t you tie up that library 
stuff we saw the other day? . Well, go and get it out 
here! Jack! Call the people! . . .” 


And So the Morning Goes 


““CYET your camera up over there, Ray! . . . Besure you 
get that window in. Got enough film? . . 
Now here’s what I want to get—Percy enters there, at the 
right. . . . Where’s that script? Z No, Bill; not 
a bit like it! That ain’t the kind of a table I need! Geta 
library table; I’ve got a lot of action round it. . . . Is 
that all the furniture you could find? Go and get 
some more. This rug’s awful—get another rug! 
Hey! Get some drapes, too, and some curtains— 
something good—green velvet. Some pictures—don’t for- 
get the pictures. Hurry up, now! We’re wasting time. 
Lord, can’t I get anything round here? 
“All the people here, Jack? . . 
Where’s Percy? Percy, come here! Say, 
what the Where did you get that coat, anyway? You 
looklikean undertaker! . . . Goovertothe wardrobeand 
get something that fits the part—something nifty. ae 
Jack! Where’s Miss Smythe? That woman will 
drive me crazy yet! . . . What? Gonetolunch! Twelve 
o'clock already? . . . Another morning gone! . . . Bill, 
you stay here with that assistant of yours and see that this 
set is dressed when we come back from lunch! : 
Jack, get everybody into the restaurant and tell ’em to 
be back here at one o’clock.” 
Director, on his return from lunch: 
“People all ready, Jack! What! 


Madeup? ... 


Your 


extras didn’t show up? This is a fine time to be telling me 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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whatever it was, and I had my Frederick Fer- 

dinand Flagg. I shouldn’t be surprised, consid- 
ering the three afflictions, if I had a slight shade the 
worst of it. There were plenty of times when I would 
have traded Ferdie for the most painful set of boils on the 
local market; and, compared with him, a violent rash would 
have been a pleasant relief. 

The whole trouble started with a letter. I have noticed, 
as I wag on toward the period of life when a man doesn’t 
care whether he is shaved or not, that most everything 
disagreeable begins with a letter. I got my first job with 
one and I’ve been working for somebody ever since. This 
particular fatal missive steamed into Hassayampa Station 
one sunny morning on the through train; and, as I hap- 
pened to be the only representative of the J. Porter Ranch 
in sight, the United States Postal Department, in the 
person of Brick Landers, handed me the letter for Boss 
Porter. It contained information that Ferdie was coming; 
and if the Boss felt any great joy he concealed it. 

It is generally best to buck in and tackle the most dis- 
agreeable part of a job while you are fresh and strong; so 
we will go at this Frederick Ferdinand Flagg person right 
here. He was the son of Boss Porter’s sister, who had 
married a New York banker, and he was an only child. 
They say you can spoil an only child by merely leaving 
him in the sun; and I should judge that Ferdie had been 
deteriorating for a long time. 

Well, the New York parents had decided that Ferdie 
ought to go West for his health; and maybe they expected 
he would work some of the meanness out of his system. 
Possibly, also, they were figuring on a few months of 
pleasant life during his absence; but, anyway, he was 
sawed off on Boss Porter and came through on schedule, 
his train unfortunately. missing all the open switches 
between New York and Hassayampa. 

I rode in to the station to meet the arriving guest and it 
took me all of three seconds to begin disliking him. I intro- 
duced myself and he sized me up like I was a lizard. 

“Very well,” he said; ‘‘be good enough to look after 
my trunks. And get mea New York newspaper, little man.”’ 

I am little and I don’t mind being reminded of it by my 
friends; but the worst part was the way this fresh bird 
said it. I repeated the introduction. 

““My name’s Andy Cullison,” I told him. “I’m the fore- 
man of the Porter Ranch.” 

“Just so,” he yawned. “Ask for the latest paper.” 

Rather than begin the day with trouble I got him the 
paper; and while he criticized what he could see of the 
State of Arizona I studied him. The min- 
ute he spoke to you, you began thinking 
how nice he would look in a coffin. I have 
met a number of unlikable men, but I can’t 
remember anybody who stacked up with 
Ferdie. When he shook hands and said 


J had his boils and Lazarus had his eczema, or 


““Be Good Enough to Look After My Trunks. And Get Mea 


New York Newspaper, Little Man” 
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“How do you do?” you wanted to kick him. - He didn’t 
have to do anything in particular or say anything nasty. 
It was enough to have him stand there before you with a 
superior smile on his fatface. After that you had to remem- 
ber he was related to the Boss. 

I overcame my feelings and drove him out to our 
hitherto happy desert home. The J. Porter Ranch spreads 
over a generous slab of the Arizona earth in the neighbor- 
hood of Hassayampa, which is where we get our letters 
and send to the Chicago mail-order houses for shotguns and 
lingerie. It is a plenteous and far-reaching property; but 
one hour after Ferdie arrived it was plain that the ranch 
wouldn’t be big enough for him and the rest of us. 

“How do you make our new.guest?” I asked Jake Davis, 
Jake being the assistant foreman under me and my tried 
and loyal bunkie. 

“You can have him,” Jake answered. ‘‘He looks like 
seven years’ bad luck to me.” 

And that was the general impression. Joe Knight, our 
best cattleman, listened to Frederick talk for a few min- 
utes and then walked away, compressing his nostrils with 
his thumb and forefinger, which is Joe’s playful way of 
indicating his lack of pleasure about anything. 

That night Boss Porter sent for me and we sat on a 
wagon-tongue back of the corral while he broke the news. 
It struck me then that you never know your luck till it 
changes. 

““You’re one of my dependable men, Andy,’ the Boss 
remarked with apology in his tone. ‘‘I’ve raised your pay 
a couple of times and I’m liable to do it again any minute. 
I made you foreman of this ranch because you have quali- 
ties of reliability and the men do what you say.” 

“They sure do!”’ I answered, remembering several rough 
guys who had decided to question my authority and later 
changed their minds under bandages. 

“And that’s why I’m going to turn young Flagg over to 
you,” the Chief went on, getting right down to the climax 
in a hurry. 

I switched my chew of Plainsmen’s Delight and looked 
gloomily at him. 

“Meaning what?” I inquired, knowing the answer 
would be bad news. 

“Ferdie came out here for his health,” the Boss con- 
tinued, looking away. ‘If I’m a judge of my own employ- 
ees he ain’t liable to acquire any new 
health on this ranch without protec- 
tion; in fact, he’ll probably lose all 
his old health. I am not to blame 
= for him, because he was wished on 
me; but I am going to El Paso and 
while I am gone somebody has got 
to take charge of him. You are 
hereby appointed to the job. It will 
be your duty to keep the boys from 
playing horse with my sister’s only 
child. Do you follow me?” 

“T’m ahead of you,’ I said dis- 
consolately. 

“All this is under your hat. I 
have said nothing to Ferdie or the 
boys. You are to be pleasant to him 
even when you don’t want to be, and 
ride herd on him generally. When I 
come back I'll take him off your 
hands. That’ll be about all.” 

““That’ll be enough too,’ I told the 
Boss. “I’m not stuck on this job, 
but I never yet refused to obey 
orders. I’ll do my best; but if any- 
body puts poison in Ferdie’s soup 
don’t blame me—that’s all!” 

The Boss grinned and walked 
away. He knew darn’ well he had 
just sawed off a mighty mean piece 
of hocus on a deserving and faithful 
employee. He had seen his nephew 
and figured him out, from the little 
feather on his hat down to his tan 
shoes. He knew that the young gent 
would be about as popular with the 
boys as a wet dog in bed. 

Later on I gavesome closestudy to 
my new job tosee if I could make out 
just what was wrong with Ferdie. He 
certainly was nota soothing lotion to 
theeye. Just tostart with, Frederick 
Ferdinand Flagg’s face was too 
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_ fat for the rest of 
. him, and: his 

cheeks were rosy, 
‘ like a girl’s. He 

had large, fat 
shoulders and a roll 
under his chin which 
became moist when he 
moved about. And his 
clothes! 

He had about fifteen 
suits, and any one of 
them was loud enough 
to make a boiler factory 
seem like an inchworm 
crooning to its mate. 
Allhis coats were belted 
round the back and 
made you feel you’den- 
joy seeing Ferdie belted 
round the back too. 
His shirts were made of 
colored silk, with floppy 
collars, like you might 
expect to find on a 
young lady about to 
recite The Prisoner of hee 
Chillon before the weekly meeting of the Ladies’ Uplif 

He stood over six feet, and when he walked his 
gray spats flashed on you and you could see that hi 
matched his necktie. On his lip was a pale yelloy 


being who looked like that would let the 
try to avoid further outrage on his fellowm: 


He was just a plain, bullheaded fool, who had been 
waiters and flunkies, and didn’t know Americans wi 
saw them. And Iknewina minute if I kept the boys! 
back I’d have a busier job than a street sweeper in \i 

Two days after the Boss handed me my instructi| 
started for El] Paso; and before the station bu 
out of sight in the dust I found Jake Davis’ 
collar and coat and putting on his heavy b 
the middle of the day, I failed to understand 
the gleam in Jake’s good eye. One of them 
all, no matter how mad Jake gets, on accoun’ 
lost it in a pitchfork battle down in Tempe 

“Well,” I demanded, ‘‘why the disrobin 

“T’ve been waitin’ for this chance and n 
Jake answered viciously. ‘I’m goin’ out th 


hole in that guy’s roof.’ aR: 
I knew in a minute. oe 
“What for?” I inquired. See an 
“Because I feel like it,” Jake replied defiantly. 


—_—= 


know what the big jellyfish called me?” 
“T do not.” 


get away with that kind of talk. And the 
remarked that I must have been born in a bé 
is gone and here’s where I carve my ’nitials 
gizzard.” 
“I’m sorry to have to spoil a pleasant time 
sadly; ‘‘but there won’t be anything doing. I 
now and Ferdie is under my jurisdiction. You: 
clean him up, because I won’t let you. The Old Me 
to have all you boys lay off this New York clothing 
and that’s about what you’re going to do. Ot 
suppose I’ll have to tend to you personally.” 
Well, it took me half an hour to steer J: 
assault and battery; but Jake knows I can el 
account of my having done it in the past. I Es 


the hide off the fatted calf, but that I was un 
instructions; and finally Jake saw the sense of it. 
Three times within the next twenty-four hours 
called out to interfere and save Ferdie fr 
rightfully coming to him. Eddie Bean, Dav: 
Joe Knight all felt the stern hand of my au 
though they called me the regular names used 
cireumstances, they refrained from wiping UP 
with the Chief’s relation. After that things 3 
peaceful as a couple of cows in a convent. 
Each day’s work was done up on schedule me 
and neat as when the Old Man was on the 
account of our loathed guest, I had to drop 
daily affairs and follow that big, soft hunk 
round the Porter Ranch and to Hassayamp: 
he went he made new enemies. He could 


e and I Observed a 

idaged Individual 

ing Down the Steps 
PY 


than he could make a Swiss watch. I never saw 
ike him to create foes; and.to this minute I have 
erstood how he lived so long in New York. New 
lust be different from us. 

ad savage breasts that looked like they never 
really good and soothed again; and if it wasn’t 
putation as a two-handed fighter Ferdie would 
sting beneath the violets. I don’t want you to 
with the notion that I’m a murderous and fright- 
, because that isn’t the truth. I’m inclined to 
ior and the ways of harmony; but when I was 
s younger, and somewhat fond of bottled goods, 
sd into a number of little affairs that are not 
rgotten. 

proof of my gentle nature is the fact that I stood 
s treatment without blasting him from the face 
h. I took him to Hassayampa and showed him 
es and amusements of the town. I acted as his 
ittle shooting excursions, where he shot nothing 
xican sheepherder who hadn’t done a thing to 
3; and aroad runner, which is a crime on account 
ating up the rattlesnakes. Nobody but a com- 
’ fool would shoot a road runner, and I suppose 
as the first one that ever died of a bullet in the 
e of Arizona. 

d to his conversation with the open countenance 
nce when it reminded me of water dropping on a 
he kitchen sink. I stood for his sarcasm. I put 
is comments and opinions when I would have 
ied in killing him with the butt end of my gun 
ag his carcass under a Joshua tree. I let him get 
harsh criticism of my person, my dress and my 
so you can see that I am as mild-mannered as 


him to sit up in the middle of a horse as well as 
ach a fat bag of meal anything, and I showed 
30 avoid rattlesnakes when I’d rather have put 
> snake, Nobody will ever know the full depths 
lence and forbearance; but I will pause here to 
stance. 

sayampa Station Ed Burbank’s Harness and 
Store occupies the main corner, across from the 
ation; and whenever a lowly ranch hand rides 
he just naturally stops before Ed’s place and 
hungry gaze on the show window. Inside that 
‘as everything you might expect to find in a 
ore, but principally there was a Saddle. 

lat Saddle in the capital-letter class because it 
here. It outshone every other saddle I ever saw, 
house outshines a piece of Chinese punk; and it 
story. For two years it had laid there untouched 
ted from the dust by a special glass case, some- 
you see over wax lilies. It was the doggonedest 
human mind can conjure up and it fascinated 
ime I hit town. I have yearned for a good many 
ny life, but I darn’ near busted my yearner on 
addle; and I will state that every other cow- 
nd Hassayampa did the same thing. The large 
y it Teposed there in state, unsullied by mortal 
le price tag. It said in the most understandable 
raging way—$1200. 

ime Ed Burbank took a look into his window he 
it the ancient Cossack curse and put it on a man 
urray. Murray came to Arizona a little more 
ears ago, full of plans and enthusiasm, and pro- 
it Was to be the biggest broncho-busting contest 
erseen. Then, on the eve of the great event 
irbank had sunk a small fortune in prizes 


for the successful contestants, Mr. Murray folded his tent, 
put the dough in his jeans, and departed in a general 
southerly direction. So there remained on Ed’s hands, 
among other painful mementos, one Saddle—price, twelve 
hundred iron men. 

Now you know as well as I do that you can buy a good, 
ordinary saddle for sixty dollars. The one I’ve nearly worn 
out cost forty-five dollars and I’ve had it for seven years; 
so you can see. And that silver-mounted, high-toned 
aristocrat of a saddle in the window was as far away from 
being mine as I am from being the next King of Bulgaria. 
I never knew what the word “ covet”’ meant until I began to 
hang round the front of Ed Burbank’s store. 

To begin with, it looked like exactly twelve hundred 
beans—no more, no less. It was made of seasoned leather, 
tanned to a mellow and sirupy brown, and with it natu- 
rally went the bridle and spurs. The spurs were mostly 
solid silver and the bridle was decorated like a plush fire 
horse. But the saddle! Listen: 

On the back of the cantle was a shining plate of gold 
about four by eight inches, on which was to be engraved 
the name of the lucky guy who won the prize in the buck- 
ing contests, which there wasn’t any such lucky guy on 
account of Murray’s defalcation. 

It was all covered with carvings ef knights hurling the 
spear and cowboys tossing the bull, with rampant steers 
galloping round the bastos and rosaderos—which are the 
back and sides, if you don’t know saddles. The stirrup 
leathers were four inches wide and ornamented with gold 
filigree, and the conchas were so&d silver tipped with gold. 
The pommel was decorated with a carved angel apparently 
trying to lasso the Gates Ajar, and the stirrups were gold- 
bound and as dainty as a girl’s new shoe. On the anqueras, 
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which is right under the cantle, was a flock of antelope, 
with a buffalo here and there, and a caravan crossing the 
desert on little gold wheels. Even the saddle strings were 
all riotous with curlicues and ridges, and were edged with 
silver, ending in little silver stickers. 

And the horn was solid silver, with gold lines and a 
single diamond that glistened like a cat’s eye on a clear 
night. The genius who designed that saddle must have 
died right after he finished it, because it certainly was a 
lifework. I wanted that saddle and I would have done 
anything except die to get it. 

Likewise, the bridle was chased with silver ornaments 
until your eye began to water down your vest, and the 
spurs were something like a Mexican’s dream of Paradise— 
all little shiny dewflingers, which would jingle melodiously 
if any lucky stiff ever got a chance to walk in them. 

As I said, there lay this royal outfit under its glass case, 
an object of general covetousness and the principal sorrow 
of Ed Burbank’s life. Though Ed had got himself good 
and stuck by the Murray person, he had also announced 
that he would see everybody in the Bottomless Pit before 
he would chop a dollar off the price. So the best anyone 
hoped for was an occasional look. 

Well, among my other efforts to amuse Ferdie I took 
him to town and stood him up in front of the King of 
Saddles. I thought the sight of such a peerless thing would 
cheer him some. 

“‘T suppose it’s the finest saddle in the whole world,” I 
told him. 

He laughed in his slow, annoying manner. 

‘And I presume you'd like to have it,” he said, looking 
amused. 

“*T’ve got three aunts,’”’ I answered, ‘“‘and I’d set them all 
on fire to get it.”’ 

Then I told him briefly what I thought of it and what we 
all thought, and how I’d gazed on it longingly for two years 
with watering and hopeless eyes. He listened with the 
expression you see on the face of a carp about three hours 
out of water. 

“A crazy mess of decorated junk like that might be all 
right for a Mexican,” Ferdie said; ‘“‘but for a white man to 
want such a thing is a sign of mental decay.” 

The poor flathead went on this way for a minute or two, 
standing in the Valley of the Shadow without knowing it. 
I turned away to hide my feelings and calm my hands, and 
then we went on down to the drug store to get some talcum 
powder for his sunburn. This is a sample of the sort of life 
I led for three mortal and endless weeks, restraining the 
boys from personal attack on my charge and keeping my 
own hands off him by sheer will power and nothing else. 

Then came that Sunday night. It rained hard all day 
Sunday and the employees of the Porter Ranch were sub- 
merged in gloom and hatred of their fellowmen. I recall 
that a sulky poker game started in the bunkhouse about 
seven in the evening—one of those slow, smoldering 
sessions where not much conversation is wasted and the 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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“T’ve Got Three Aunts and I’d Set Them All on Fire to Get That Saddle”’ 


NE of my Mexican friends 
() came to me in vast excite- 
ment on the morning of 
Apriltenth. His condition was not 
unusual. He has but two mental 
phases: Hither he is vastly excited 
or he is vastly torpid; he never is 
otherwise. 

“Great news!” he exclaimed. 
“Great news I have for you this 
morning!” 

ITlooked at him rather coldly. 
Ten times a day he came round 
with great news. 

Ten times a day he was imagi- 
native about what he had—to give 
him his Mexican meed of courtesy, 
and not to say bluntly that he was 
lying. 

“What is it?” 

“The currency of the First Chief 
Carranza has increase in value 
feefty per cent—feefty—feefty! 
Great news!” 

“What do you mean by fifty per 
cent? Is a Carranza peso worth 
half its par value now—twenty- 
five cents?” 

He looked at me reproachfully. 

“Ah, no, sefior; not that! It 
has increase feefty per cent, the 
currency of the First Chief Car- 
ranza. Great news!” 

“Well,” I said, “‘let’s see. If 
Carranza currency has increased 
fifty per cent in value, then it is 
worth three cents and a half a 
peso. Is that it?” 

“But, sefior, you must not say it that way. It has 
increase in value feefty per cent. That isthe way to say it.” 

“Sure; that is the Mexican way to say it. But, as a 
matter of fact, a fifty-cent Carranza peso is now worth 
three cents and a half, gold. That’s right, isn’t it?’ 

He backed away. 

“Feefty per cent!’’ he repeated, waving his hands. 
“Feefty per cent!” 

“And,” I continued, ‘‘a currency that has attained the 
astonishing value of seven cents on the dollar is a grand 
little currency with which to rehabilitate the finances of 
a country. Is that the idea?” 

“Sefior,” he remonstrated sadly, ‘you do not under- 
stand the Mexican temperament. Feefty per cent!” 

“Probably not,” I replied; “‘but I understand that a 
seven-cent dollar isn’t much as an example of legal tender.” 

He left me. 

My Mexican friend’s great news is the type of almost 
all other Mexican news. There is no people in the world 
more adroit in putting the good face on their side of a 
Mexican occurrence. The truth about anything that has 
happened, is happening, or is going to happen, always is 
at the bottom of the well; and the well is deep and 
covered over and ambuscaded, and the map of its loca- 
tion lost. 


High Finance With Seven-Cent Dollars 


FU RTHERMORK, I have been dealing with partisans of 
one sort and another for a considerable period of years, 
and listening to them, and sorting over what they have said; 
but I never before came in contact with such frenzy of 
partisanship as is shown by the various adherents of the 
various factions in Mexico, whether those adherents are 
Americans—as many of them are—or Mexicans. A dis- 
cussion of the Mexican situation always begins with the 
inclusive statement by the partisan that all others along 
the border, in Washington, in Mexico, or elsewhere, are 
liars, the particular partisan speaking being the one lily- 
white, unbiased, honest person in the mess. That basis 
being established by the partisan, the discussion proceeds 
to wind its devious way until such time as the partisan 
uncovers his particular interest, which he always does. 
They have been face to face with this Mexican business 
down along the border for more than five years, and they 
are intense about it. 

The Mexican, in the bulk, may be ignorant; but the 
Mexican at the select top isn’t. He is asmart person; and 
he has from the first realized the value of favorable opinion 
in the United States for his particular sector of the busi- 
ness. Consequently there have beenswarms of professional 
and amateur press agents at work, and the truth that has 
been sent out and disseminated assays about a pennyweight 
to the ton. ; 
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value, was a great gift 
others besides my frien 
cyanides. Some banks, { 
ple. Many, includingma 
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The Poor Come From Miles Round to the Few Wells From Which They Can Get Water 


icans, who had deposits 
Mexican banks—deposit 
American money, or of 
money that was fairly gc 
they put it in the ban] 
been notified to withdr 
deposits from those bank 
“Take out your mon 
banks said. “We desire 
your accounts.” 
Those who were blut 
this were paid in Carranz 
at its face value—legal ti 
decree, you understar 
banks recognized the 
They upheld it. To doo 
would be treason and mig 
execution—standing up 2 
wall to be weighted do: 
lead fired by Carranza 
The integrity of the decree 
maintained, no matter wh 
If the depositor had a 
dollars in gold in a bani 
ceived therefor from the b 
a hundred dollars, gold, 
equivalent of a hundred d 
Carranza money at its fac 
The banks bought the m 
two cents a peso, or les 
paid it out at fifty cents a 
thereabouts. Not all th 


My Mexican friend’s yarn about the increase of value of 
Carranza currency is a fair example of the way they do it. 
He wasn’t the only person who circulated that story. 
Even Washington had a hand init. Said a dispatch from 
that capital on the morning I wrote this: ‘‘ Official advices 
to the State Department report that the value of Car- 
ranza currency has risen materially during the last few 
days, advances of over fifty per cent being noted in some 
districts.” Sounds big and reassuring, doesn’t it? Car- 
ranza seems to be doing well down there, putting the 
country on a better financial basis. Still, it isn’t quite so 
reassuring when you realize that, even at an advance of 
fifty per cent, Carranza money was, on April tenth, worth 
only three and a half cents a peso, or seven cents on the 
American dollar. | 

It may go to five cents a peso, or ten. They have the 
means for doing some financial juggling down in Mexico 
City, and the adroitness; and there is no telling what that 
juggling will be. But, even if it does go to ten cents a peso, 
it will still be largely fiat money; and it will not alter the 
fact that the country is bankrupt, or that First Chief 
Carranza can issue new notes, decree values and manipu- 
late Banco Nacional notes and still not get the country out 
of that bankruptcy. 

However, it is a genial financial condition for those who 
can use it. And many have used it. For instance: A man 
I know about had a mine in Mexico. He closed down and 
came out early in the troubled period, leaving cyanides 
valued at six thousand dollars, gold, in.a warehouse in 
Vera Cruz. He owed in Mexico, to Mexicans mostly, 
considerably more than three hundred thousand pesos, 
which, with pesos worth forty cents, gold, as they were at 
that time, made his debt some one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, gold. The European war came along. 
Cyanides rose in value. He made a killing. 

At about the time I am writing he sold his cyanides for 
seventeen thousand dollars, gold. With that seventeen 
thousand dollars he bought Carranza money at $1.90 a 
hundred pesos, or less than two cents a peso. Inasmuch 
as it has been decreed by First Chief Carranza that 
Carranza money must be accepted at par by Mexicans in 
payment of all obligations of this sort, this man paid off 
a debt that really amounted to a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, gold, for seventeen thousand dollars, 
gold, by converting that seventeen thousand dollars into 
Carranza pesos and discharging his indebtedness with 
those. The Mexicans had to take the two-cent money at 
its face value. The First Chief had decreed that. If they 
refused it they were guilty of treason to this magical 
creator of fiat values. And that is the country which 
Mexicans—and some Americans—are trying to make all 
Americans think is becoming financially stable! 

This depreciation of the Carranza money, coupled with 
the First Chief’s decree that it must be taken at its face 


bankers are north of t 
Grande. a 
However, the Mexican financial situation is as 
as the Mexican political situation, and there ar 
other similar things that havehappened. What will 
nobody knows, or can guess. ee 
Setting that aside, to develop with time, did yo 
that Carranza is assassinated every morning betw 
hours of seven and nine? Did you know that V 
shot in the leg, arm, body, head, had his leg brol 
hip broken, suffered from housemaid’s knee, and ha 
case of mumps? Were you aware that the AI 
troops had taken Juarez? Did you, by any chan 
that Villa had surrounded and slaughtered the 
American Army? Perhaps you didn’t hear th 
Mexicans had risen at Douglas and had exter 


a; 


every gringo in that fine little city! bs 


Up and Down the Rumor Factory 


R MAYHAP it may have escaped you t 

Wilson had fled to Canada; thatthe Mi 
tured St. Louis; that General Bell and Gen 
had a fist fight; that a platoon of Amerie 
been executed by Mexicans; that General 
had declared war on us; that there had b 
assassination of all Americans in Chih 
Mexicans had all joined Villa; that Carra 
decided to let us use the railroad, and had 
not to let us use it; that all housewives in. 
target shooting just after breakfast; that 
fourteen-inch guns on top of the Paso del 
that shopgirls.tote automatic pistols in tl 
that they bound ten Americans to railroad 
wire down in Durango, and burned them; 
uprising every ten feet from Laredo to Nog 
governor of Texas intends to secede and fi 
his own account; that thirty-seven American 
had been found thirty miles from theroad, be 
disabled, and all drivers and guards kille 
mutilated; that Carranza troops had jot 
that Villa troops had deserted to Carranza; 
in Mexico at all, but on his way to Washin 
Japanese are dressed up as Mexicans and 
Villa; that the Germans paid Villa a mil 
make the raid at Columbus; that Engla 
really are responsible for the dilatoriness of 
ning to get American intervention and t. 
themselves the money Mexico owes them; tha 
ests” are financing Villa; that the plan is 2 
Villa until Democratic National Conven 
Louis, and to bring him there then for politica? 
him in captivity somewhere until that time, 

Hadn’t heard these things? Well, 

haven’t been in El Paso or San Antonio, or 
between Nogales and Laredo recently. Y0 


»m if you had stopped anywhere 
der vicinity, and plenty more, 
.d by the most impeccable au- 
true as truth! There are big 
yxized pillars in the hotel at 
and you can find a rumor lurk- 
1d any pillar, at any time, day 
_ Likewise, you may discover, 
1 the chairs in the lobby, well- 
gentlemen who will set you 
mn what is going on in Mexico, 
eirinformation at first hand and 
what they are talking about. 
srely a question of what sort of 
e feels like hearing at any cer- 
_ One gets finicky and tempera- 
bout it. No person wants to 
umors all jumbled up; and for 
yn it is wise to begin the day by 
‘Now between nine and twelve 
vould like to hear Villa rumors; 
luncheon I will hear my day’s 
f Carranza rumors; reserving 
ing for the bloody details of 
tions, raids, battles, executions 
r pleasant Mexican pastimes. 
lock at night I want afew troop- 
alrumors; and just before re- 
ust insist on having my regular 
rom-the-White-House stuff.’ 
f one puts a little scientific rumor management 
1e may be saved the annoyance of having his 
ors all messed up and complicated with his Car- 
lors, and so on; for the expert rumor hearer—one 
axpert in a week or so—has no difficulty at all in 
‘his meetings with his rumor sources so that 
y be a reasonable synchronization. Nothing 
1e so much as to have a Carranza rumor peddler 
ting in when it is the Villa rumor peddler’s turn. 


asant Manners and Customs of El Paso 


UM!” one says when shaving. ‘‘Those ambush 
ors I heard while I was at breakfast yesterday 
eally were not up to the mark. I must hear some 
esthismorning.” Itiseasy. By the simple expe- 
langing one’s breakfast place, from one hotel to an- 
changes one’srumorsalso. Yousee, most rumors 
gular habitat. They are segregated. Still, there 
iderable number of free-lance rumors working off 
. You may encounter one on the street, and are 
ly to run across a flock of them at the telegraph 
great congregating place for very good rumors. 

r excellent place is at the night clubs. You see, 
3 law compels the shutting up of regular bars, 
nd so on, at half past nine at night. However, 
rsts may be assuaged after that hour. In every 
lub flourishes. You are made a member by being 
y. Except on election days and similar occasions, 
S are open all the time—a neat little contrivance 
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place for business and residence; which 
is no slur on El Paso, it being a right 
smart community. With an entire popu- 
lation trained to oblige in this pleasant 
manner, El Paso is a most interesting 
place to visit. It is now two o’clock in 
the afternoon in San Antonio, where I am 
writing this, and one o’clock in El Paso. 
I'll give good odds that if I were in El 
Paso I could walk into the hotel lobby 
and pick up four or five perfectly cork- 
ing rumors before I was past the green 
pillars. 

Sort of a local pride in it too; for the 
El] Paso people, as officially represented, 
consider this rumor business their per- 
sonal perquisite. No outsiders need ap- 
ply. They made that very certain soon 
after the Villa chase began. The mayor, 
or the board of aldermen, or something, 
or both, passed an ordinance establish- 
ing their right. Any correspondent, or 
other, knowingly sending out a false or 
sensational report was to be fined some 
sum—lI forget how much—but entirely 
too large to get into the expense account 
in one gob. That came the day after the 
mayor sent his long exclamatory tele- 
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_ for maintaining a balance between thirst and time-limit 


regular bars. Speaking by and large, as the saying is, the 
night clubs are the very finest rumor places. If one is 
careful to select his keys he may hear any sort of rumor 
suited to his mood; one brand goes with the flat-key place, 
another with the round-key place, and so on. 

It might naturally be thought that the constant appear- 
ance of rumors of these various kinds, and others, is due to 
the desire of the rumorers for additional practice in lying; 
but that is hardly tenable, for they need no practice. They 
are perfect liars now; pluperfect, indeed. That isn’t the 
reason. I have made a careful study of the psychology of 
the rumor business and have discovered that it has no 
baffling or ultra elements. The basic reasons are two in 
number. The first is the genuine and unaffected hospitality 
of those El Paso people. They have a fine little city, and 
they want all comers to be at home in it. Hence, if by any 
chance the business of a visitor is to find out about Mex- 
ican affairs they are impelled to help him; and, being a 
most generous people, they fix it up any way they think 
will please the inquirer. Long practice has made them 
expert. 

El Paso.knows about Mexico, you understand, being 
just across the hot sands of the Rio Grande from it; and 
El Paso people are the kindliest on earth. Stop any likely 
looking man on the street and ask: ‘‘What’s doing?” 
And, rather than disappoint the inquirer, the El Paso man 
will fix up some little incident attractively and narrate it, 
with great declamatory effect, in about the same manner 
as is used when dwelling on the virtues of El Paso as a 
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grams to Washington, and didn’t affect 

the mayor, of course, for he lives there. 

The second reason for the rumors is the influence 

reason—the press-stuff reason—the cover-up reason. The 

Mexican officials are very conscientious about that. They 

give out the news as they wish it to be and as they think 
the American people should have it. 


The Consul’s Handmade News 


i A RATHER varied experience, extending over some 
several years, I never saw a more interesting demonstra- 
tion of handmade news and its presentation than that 
given almost nightly in one of the border cities by the 
Carranza consul. 

This consul is never without telegrams with which to 
fortify his communications. In the earlier days he pro- 
duced these telegrams—copied in great haste, no doubt— 
on scraps of paper, usually torn from a bag that had 
contained tamales. 

However, when it was pointed out to the Sefior that tele- 
grams ordinarily come on telegraph blanks and infrequently 
on tamale paper, the Sefior was quick toseethe point. After 
that his telegrams invariably were written in most excel- 
lent Spanish on telegraph blanks; and he was a carper, 
indeed, who would remark the fact that the telegraph 
blanks were sending blanks and not receiving blanks. The 
soul of the Mexican official revolts at such sordid details 
as that. 

Suppose there was needed a little support for the position 
of the First Chief Carranza, or some news about the loyal 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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but only for a moment. There was 

nothingtodo. Noone, notall theking’s 
horses and all the king’s men, could be of 
any service here. He rose 
and shook his head. 

“‘ Malheur!’”’ mourned the 
giant. 

At last Puig came stagger- 
ing back round the corner, 
sheathing his knife as he 
came. Tears and sweat ran 
grossly down his freckled 
cheeks. Panting and sob- 
bing he shook both arms out 
rigidly before him in the ges- 
ture of a wild man. 

“The cowards would not 
stop!” heblubbered. ‘‘They 
kill and run away, the cow- 
ards! They heard me, the 
women looked back, and 
they would not stop!” 

Barjavel only nodded. 

“Tf it were a child, my 
dear,’’ he said, ‘‘it would be 
the same thing—kill and 
run. We mustn’t expect to 
find a heart inside that kind 
of people; no, not even a 
brain; nothing but food.” 

The bitterness of his tone 
acted as a comfort. Puig’s 
arms dropped to his sides. 

““You’re right,”’ he an- 
swered. Bending down he 
raised the poor limp body 
from the dusty cobblestones. 
“Tt’s no good talking. Just 
leavemealonenow. Goon.” 

Jackdabos, overcome by 
the sight of this tough misan- 
thropein tears, remained staring till Barjavel drew him away. 

“Meet us at the Arena to-night,”’ was all that Barjavel 
said. ‘‘We’ll wait for you by the Rond Point stairs.” 

The other nodded blindly. 

“Your old lady,’”’ he called after them as they went, 
leaving him with his brindle burden in his arms—‘‘your 
old lady speaks the truth altogether too well.” 

The Jackdaw and his leader exchanged a wondering 
look, and retreated in silence. They had not considered 
this mishap as a fulfillment of prophecy; yet here was a 
thing come to pass without delay, brutal outdoor fact 
blundering on the heels of sickroom fancy. 

“T never dreamed he was fond of that dog,”’ said the 
Jackdaw when they had rounded a corner out of sight. 

““Men are queer,” rejoined Barjavel. ““Queer beasts we 
are! Let’s go hurl the missiles a while, eh? We need some 
diversion.” 

They strolled toward the Avenue of the Aliscamps 
accordingly, and spent that Sunday afternoon playing at 
bowls. In a pleasant sunken grove near the barracks they 
found a crowd of soldiers and loungers, as usual, rolling the 
small metal balls over the bare beaten ground. Jackdabos, 
a champion at this sport, quickly became a center of 
admiration, for he tossed the balls with that inimitable 
“back spin”? which drops them dead on a given point. 
“Aha, the wizard!” the holiday spectators began to 
murmur. “Behold, a player! Oh, marvel, he leaves it 
down as delicate as a poached egg!’ Soon two jealous 
infantrymen came forward and offered a challenge, so that 
the Jackdaw, with Barjavel as a calm and crafty partner, 
fought out a glorious foursome which made the tree tops 
ring with its fame. The soldiers lost, but so stubbornly, so 
like a pair of good fellows, that when the game was done 
Barjavel treated them to an early dinner at the True 
Sausage, where before sunset they quenched a well-earned 
thirst with white wine of St. Gilles. 

“Magnificent! It is not every day!” cried the glowing 
warriors, when their bugle called them to rise and run 
home. ‘‘We played the best piece in the bag, didn’t we? 
To our revenge!”’ 

Bright moonlight transfigured Arles before the winners 
left their coffee and climbed upstairs toward the Roman 
amphitheater, there to wait for Puig as they had appointed. 

“Doyou know,” said Barjavel, while they paced back and 
forth under the curving bulwark of shadow reared by the 
circus—‘‘do you know, Jackdaw, what excellent company 
you are? Crabbed age and youth, and yet we make a 
spanking team together. I shall be sorry to lose you, little 
old chap, even during the short time when we—when we 
must separate.” 
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Tall, Slight, Straight as a Wand, the Princess Came Toward Them 


“Lose me? Separate?’ echoed the youngster, halting-in 
dismay. ‘“‘Why should we?” ) | ~ 

His colossal friend linked arms with him. 

“Come, I’ll tell you why.” 

As they paced onward together a lonely form came 
slouching under the ruined arches, met them, passed, then 
wheeled abruptly and joined them without more ado. It 
was Puig. f 

“T buried him,” croaked a weary voice, “but I still keep 
looking behind me and making up my mouth to whistle.” 

The giant hooked his other arm through Puig’s and bore 
him along in their thoughtful sentry-go. For a time no 
more was said. Jackdabos, warm with victory and good 
St. Gilles, felt pierced to the heart when he saw this 
dejected shadow walking beside them, still bereaved. 

“Philibert,” continued Barjavel at last, ‘I was telling 
the Jackdaw why we shall part company. Do you care to 
hear? It is like this: We’re now much nearer to your gold 
plate.’’ The shadow arm-in-arm with them remained pas- 
sive and silent. ‘If our luck holds half as well as I expect 
we shall discover a great thing; for now we know that 
Goiffon’s map exists, it pictures the garden with the old 
orange trees, it hangs in a villa near Mentone. We'll take 
the night train south to see that map. But for my part I 
can help no further.” 

He made them swing about and go tramping back along 
the Rond Point. Arch after arch as they went revealed 
a glimpse of the great moonlit arena within, spacious, 
dreamily white, the ghost of Rome. 

“T can help no further,” said Barjavel again. ‘‘The map 
is in the Villa Pervinea, downstairs, near the front door. I 
can’t—frankly, boys, I don’t dare—show my face round 
some parts of the Riviera.” 

“Police? Ah, ah!” chuckled the Jackdaw wisely. “Very 
well, then. You leave it all to me. I’ll get the map out of 
that villa.” 

“You!” scoffed Puig. “Oh, you handsome boys can do 
anything. You say so with your own mouth always.” 

The giant laughed in his beard. 

“That villa,” he said, “‘belongs to a Princess.’ 

He named her, a Princess beyond cavil, by a name so 
great and lovely that it struck his companions dumb. They 
stood peering up at him in the moonlight. Even the pert 
Jackdaw was abashed. 

“Never mind,” he bragged obstinately. ‘‘Princess or 
chambermaid, if you want your map I’ll get it out of a 
palace or a jail or a nunnery.” 

Barjavel patted him on the shoulder. 

“Oh, youth!’ he sighed. ‘‘How you talk! Forward, 
then. Let’s see you get it, my young jewel of a thief.” 
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Jackdabos, whipping his arm free em ie 
from that compliment. " 
“Look here, I’m no thi 


ard in a 
gray-padded compar 
all their own, with a 
served” label gumm 
the window. When Ja 
first beheld this con 
grandeur of the first 
railway carriage, and 
his own canvas bag by 
miracle bulging overh 
the luggage net, he kn 
never couldsleep a win 
night. Longafterhisf: 
had curled on their 
cushions under the 
worm green light of th 
tained ceiling lamp | 
watching them—Pu 
old-clothes bundle of 
and elbows, Barjavel 
stretched with legs abr 
Olympian comfort. 
“What a wild project 
chasing,” thoughtthey 
ster. Fantastic enou 
seemed, as now, wrap] 
strange costliness, 
whirled through the | 
“Wonder if I can get 
map!” ah) 
Cross-legged, clasping his arms, knitting his brow 
Jackdaw sat like a plotting imp. Plan after plan hef 
and rejected. See the map he must, in the villa 
Princess; or be shown empty and vainglorious to his 
panions. Sometimes he cooled his nose on the wi 
glass, to stare at the plain and the shadowy cypres 
the Crau revolving backward under the moonlight. 
often he stared’ at Barjavel opposite, that calm 
Jove asleep. - 
“He’s fooling us, playing with us, Puig wasright. 
does he raise money for all this? What’s his little doc 
Another question rose and dwarfed the rest: “How: 
know the map’s near the front door? The dark lady 
said so.” Ss. 
Working at this puzzle, and thinking himself wo 
fully vigilant, he dropped asleep. It was daylight wh 
felt a violent shaking, and bounded into consciot 
again with Puig’s hands on his shoulders. 
“Wake up!”’ Puig’s voice commanded wrathfully. : 
alive, boy! What do you make of this now?” 
The train ran thundering along the coast of a bn 
sea. The right-hand windows framed a flying pict 
gray limestone headlands, gray islets, and the Me 
ranean glowing darkly in bay upon curved bay. 
“What? Are we there?” stammered Jackdaw. — 
“Are we! Bah!” scoffed the other with a final s 
“Are we? Yes, but how many of us?” ae 
The cat-green eyes looked so brimful with ae 
threw such a meaning glance round the compartment 
they roused Jackdabos to a sense of fact; and the fac 
in this padded box of luxury which roared and rattled 
the Cote d’Azur their company had dwindled. — 
Last night they were three; this morning, two. Ba 
had gone. An upholstered corner, yawning where his 
presence had reclined, showed now no trace of Barja 
“Gone?” Be. 
“Do you think I carry him in my pocket?” hi 
Puig. ‘Of course he has gone! The great fat thir 
got up and sneaked in the night. See what he left us 
From a metal clip for reservation cards the bla 
snatched two bits of colored pasteboard—tickets, 
class, for Mentone. Recovering his amazement the 
daw examined them. an 
“Y adu bon,” hesaid. ‘“They’re good valid tickets 
Mentone is where we’re going.’ eS 
This calm and sensible conclusion drove Puig ? 
frenzy. ae 
“You! You made me leave my tools be 
Morto!”’ he raged. ‘Your old she-cripple Pu 
my dog that got him killed. Tools lost, ‘ 
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Was a Flat, Heavy Object Like an Oval Shield, Coated and 
Caked With Mud 


this sacred Bulgarian ass of a Barjavel gone. 
where is it? I am betrayed. And now, foul child, 
here saying the tickets are good!”’ 

ickdaw’s temper rose by a few degrees. 

Barjavel told you so beforehand!”’ he cried loyally. 
ned us that he would leave!” 

it of sluttishness!”’ 

and loudly they wrangled, so that in the end their 
ried them past Mentone. Providence and a sar- 
ard ejected them, squabbling tooth and nail, at 
on of Garavan. On that respectable, quiet plat- 
kdabos had the pleasure of putting a small but 
; fist compactly over the blacksmith’s eyebrow 
‘king him into the station-master’s favorite potted 


,’ he said, during a sullen truce which followed, 
to go see where that Princess keeps her villa. You 
2 or not, as you like.” 

ose gradually, scowling murder. 

ess?” he mocked. ‘I throw your Princess to the 


is your method of procedure,” replied the Jack- 
idly. ‘For my part, I wish to find her map, also 
ate. If I find them alone so much the better for 
dme. I know what you are. You're a doubter.”’ 
apped his fingers, left the scandalized porters 
nd marched off shouldering his canvas bag, to 
with a man of his acquaintance who made tourist 
on the Gorbio road. This workman, a dark non- 
who called himself Italian, received the Jackdaw 
yful noise, embraced him in the shop, and forced 
it down under a backyard trellis, where they ate 
ik among fragments of colored statuary. When 
ch talk the Jackdaw departed, he had given the 
man a brand-new design—done with bread- 
at table—had refused a steady job of modeling 
‘igns in clay, and had learned exactly where to find 
of the Princess. 
went, rejoicing in the mild, sunny prospect of the 
Peace beyond rich men’s housetops, he began to 
his position. 
you're alone,”’ he thought, ‘and you’ve been 
fearfully. Jackdabos, there’s no more chance of 
1at garden map than of your flying to the moon 
t Her again—that girl with the white donkey. 
!” He marched on doggedly, nevertheless, and 
a road that rose winding among tile-capped villa 
vard a promontory of dark pines. Below, at the 
oot of the Public Garden, a band played cheerful 
The sound floated through the golden afternoon 
at presently he halted, listened, and looked back, 
0 Where on the curved rim of the bay little white 
nd colored parasols dotted the stone-girt prome- 
adribble of confetti. At this sight a notion darted 
nis mind—a vague notion, then a hope, then a full- 
ratagem that set him grinning at the landscape. 
’ said he. 
ack eyes caught their old energetic fire. 
| boy! Got it! We'll do the trick. Why, this 
me is pure luck, a godsend. I’d never get inside 
cess’ house with Puig tagging along. Lucky we 
hen we did. Good riddance.” 
great alacrity he was turning to climb onward, 
Spied in the walled road below, in the sunny lane 
anging greenery, a shabby little man toiling after 
© gait was familiar. 4 
1, lonely, disreputable wanderer, the man seemed 
without hope, as the brindle dog used to follow. 
e€ dog’s master. 
‘devil! There he comes!” thought the Jack- 
“How can I saddle myself with an 


everlasting—— Hang it, Puig would spoil the whole 
blessed show now.” 

He started hurrying on; but conscience made each 
footfall heavy, and another backward glance undid 
him. The sight of that disconsolate enemy was too 
much. His heart melted. 

“Ah, bah!” he cried. “I can’t leave him out. But 
he does have such vile manners!” 

Next moment he went running downhill, light- 
footed as a rabbit. 

“Sorry Istruck you, Puig-pig,”’ said he as they met 
face to face on the hill road. ‘‘You must allow for 
my temper always. I’ve got a devilish bad 
disposition. No hard feeling, old boy?” 
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HE smith was-none too cordial. 

“You almost got me nipped for that fight,” 
he complained, glowering. ‘‘The chief said I 
broke his filthy tree, and called police. Ihad 
to climb an iron-spiked fence.” 

And he exhibited his trousers, torn with 
triangular gaps which disclosed a pair of hairy 
knees. j 

“Teach you to move faster,” quoth Jack- 
dabos. ‘‘Keep up with me after this. Are 
you ready? Go.” 

“Where?” demanded the unreasonable Puig. 

“To leave our cards on a Princess.” 

The Jackdaw set off at the word, climbing uphill again. 
Puig trudged along beside him, with nothing more to say 
but a bitter word now and then—‘“‘Open, shut. Penny a 
peep. Flipflap. Cuckoo!’’— when his kneecaps looked 
out of his trousers. 

So, peace again restored, they left behind the outlying 
houses of the town and entered the pine grove on the head- 
land. Like Cap Martin, though smaller and less worldly 
wise in its landscape, the grove admitted here and there a 
vista of sea water, dark blue, shimmering through tangled 
rosemary and myrtle. Once they spied a keeper or liveried 
watchman roaming the wood, at sight of whom they 
squatted behind a rock. Once, in a sudden crossway, they 
dodged the porter of some Russian noble, a romantic long- 
beard who wore the Georgian tunic shirred across the 
breast with blank-cartridge pockets, and who, vaguely 
hearing trespassers, looked roundabout solemn as an eagle, 
but failed to see them when they darted past. The Jack- 
daw wriggled among the pine shadows like an Indian, with- 
out faltering or losing the line he seemed to follow. 

“Here we are,”’ he said at last. “Pipe the villa.” 

They scrambled down a bushy bank, tumbled into a 
hard, smooth road such as the wealthy love, and halted 
before a pseudo-rustic gate overhung with trained masses 
of blue periwinkle. 

“Take it in,’ murmured Jackdabos. “Quickly. Here’s 
where the Princess lives. Take it all in. Look! Front 
door straight ahead.”’ 

The Villa Pervinca modestly confronted them across a 
pink gravel path, neatly brushed. A trim white house, 
roofed with pale-red tiles, it stood in a hill garden full of 
bright flowers that ran deeply down to the Ligurian Sea. 
Mimosas overhung it and rendered it commonplace. 
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The front door was closed, but sidelights flanking the door 
showed, by a glimmer of afternoon sunshine within, that 
the hallway or vestibule went clear through to westerly 
windows overlooking the sea. 

“Good fortune,’’ murmured Jackdabos. ‘“‘Couldn’t be 
better. This house was fairly built for us, Puig.’ 

He caught the smith’s elbow and hauled him away from 
the gate. ‘‘Back to town. Nobody saw us.” 

Puig struggled and hung behind. 

“What you running away for?” he said. 
came.” 

“But we know it all.’”’ The Jackdaw tugged him along. 
‘*We can go to work now. I understand all the rest.” 

Puig still came reluctantly, staring back over the garden 
hedge. 

‘Know all?’”’ he cried. 
you wild man!” 

Jackdabos released him and, laughing, beckoned with 
one arm persuasively. 

“Come, come! We know enough. I know this much: 
the villa’s near the road, the Princess comes home from her 
drive at four o’clock, she’s a childless woman, and I hear 
she’s fond of children. Don’t be caught loafing and star- 
ing over gates. We know plenty. Have a little faith!” 

Nothing more would he disclose. They walked back to 
town by the road, openly and without haste, pausing on 
a hilltop to watch the sunset flare crimson over Mont 
Agel, twilight sweep in like a mist from the bays, and the 
Dog’s Head promontory become a bluish vapor, under 
which gradually twinkled the pale, wicked fireflies of Monte 
Carlo. That night they slept in a loft over a wheelwright’s 


“We just 


“Hanged if we know anything, 
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Hermance Clapped Both Fists to Her Frowzy Black Head and Tumbled Prostrate on the Road 
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workshop, where the torrent Gorbio sounded. peacefully 
beneath their windows. 

Puig, early next morning, found his trousers mended as 
well as if the torn cloth had healed. 

“Fairies have been at work here!”’ he swore, sitting on 
his cot and admiring both knees. 

“T did it,” confessed the Jackdaw, coming into the loft 
all aglow. He had been swimming before daylight in the 
gray-green mountain torrent. ‘‘That’s a poor job,” he 
explained, ‘‘because the candle flickered. I used to work 
for a stoppeur.” 

“Good Lord!” said the smith. ‘‘ You can do anything!”’ 

“T believe you, my boy,” replied Jackdabos, toweling 
his head. I 

The other stared at him. 

“You’re a puzzle. I can’t understand you, Jackdaw. 
Now see, how can you wash all over in that cold stream?” 

“Ton’t know,” said Jackdabos frankly. ‘‘Must be the 
English-speaking side of me.”’ He wriggled into his brown 
velveteens, then brushed them carefully, like a cat brush- 
ing his fur. ‘“‘Look here, old Burn-the-Wind, will you help 
this wheelwright down below sweat a tire on? That will 
pay our lodging. Eh? Good man. I told him you would. 
Then meet me about two o’clock by Doctor Bennett’s 
monument—you know, that silly English bust in the 
Partouneaux. Good-by. I’ve got to find Hermance. This 
is my busy day.” 

He shot out of the room again, thundered downstairs, 
and went off whistling Pedro’s Mule in the road. 

“That boy’s growing too uppish altogether,”’ thought 
Puig. ‘‘ Wonder if there’s anything in him?”’ 

Something there must have been, an idea or a hope; for 
when the morning idlers were out in force, and strolling 
along the Midi where low waves gently broke to rattle the 
beach pebbles under the embankment, a limber youth in 
velveteen edged his way through to the donkey stand. 
Here, as always, a troop of dejected, philosophic asses 
waited in the glare, sleepily tilting their gray ears and 
hoping not to be hired. The chief donkey-woman, spare 
and merry, keen-eyed, swart as an Arab under her sun- 
bonnet, was quick to spy an old friend coming. 

“Good day, Sara!” 

“Ah, the little Jack!” she cried, her teeth flashing in a 
grin. ‘‘My dear boy, are you come to break my old heart 
again?” 

“Mother,” said Jackdabos, beaming, “‘your heart is 
like Monte Carlo bank yonder, too full of gold to be broken. 
I only want your help.” 

“Son, if I were your mother in this body,’’ retorted the 
woman, “‘I should bring you up to have better sense and 
more industry, like’—she waved her hand at the little 
concourse of donkeys—‘“‘these other children of mine.” 

They both laughed. Sara ignored a pompous blond 
Northerner who came fuming after donkeys. 

‘And now,’’ she demanded, when they had talked them- 
selves out, “‘what help of mine do you want, sweetheart?” 

“This,” explained Jack- 
dabos. ‘‘ You know every- 
body. Has the little dancing 
girl on stilts come here this 
season?”’ 

“Little Hermance? 
You'll find her near the 
Place d’Armes,’’ answered 
Sara, without thinking 
twice. ‘‘Her mother sells 
water colors at the bath- 
house all morning. They 
don’t do the streets till 
afternoon.” — 

The Jackdaw kissed 
Sara’s leather-brown hand, 
while her customer fumed 
louder and sputtered and 
threatened. 

“Mother, you're an insti- 
tute of learning. Good on 
your head. Give this fat 
superman a mount he’ll re- 
member, will you? A reg- 
ular Kicking Dicky?” 

“God bless you, kind 
gentleman. I will.” 

Thus it happened that by 
mid-afternoon Jackdabos 
and Puig once more were 
leaning over the pseudo- 
rustic gate of the Villa Per- 
vinea. They were not sly, 
as on their former visit, but 
bold and noisy, the one 
playing a concertina fit to 
burst, the other singing Au 
Clair de la Lune. Behind 
them, round and round the 
road, a little girl on stilts 
clattered and skipped and 
staggered, dancing to the 
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music, now sedately, now with a pirouette that made her 
white petticoats fly blossoming like a hamfrill about her 
meager legs. The song, the concertina and the quick patter 
of her stilts outraged all the neighborhood with rowdy 
cheer. 

“Don’t forget, Hermance,”’ murmured the Jackdaw, 
playing faster and faster, “‘when I say ‘Flop,’ down you go. 
You’re taken very sick. I’m your father. Remember, 
you'll get marrons glacés and a piece of one hundred sous.”’ 

Hermance bounded on her stilts like a goat upon a 
housetop. She was a dirty, wiry, sunburnt witch of a girl, 
with vixenish black eyes. 

“‘Oh, papa,” she answered, whirling again, “I begin to 
suffer already. I feel that sunstroke coming which you 
promised.” 

“Heaven reward you, daughter,’ said Jackdabos. 
“* Anybody come to the windows yet, Puig?” 

The freckled singer, who strained his throat aloft, 
warbled a false tenor which made the pine woods ring. 

“No,” he panted between verses. ‘‘Yes. In the side- 
lights by the door. An old man with whiskers.” 

“That is not the Princess,” Jackdabos replied. 
sharp. Continue, Hermance, my little dervish.” 

And he pumped his wheezing instrument like a man 
whose soul flew on the wings of harmony. 

“Ready,” said Puig, his eyes fast on the villa door. 
“Old whiskers gone to report. Yes, here they come. I see 
the skirts of a woman.’ 

“Flop!” cried the Jackdaw. 

It was well rehearsed and better played. Hermance let 
go her stilt handles, clapped both fists to her frowzy black 
head, and with a moan tumbled prostrate on the road. A 
critic might have thought this fall, so quick and startling, 
was too nearly perfect, but Puig and Jackdabos, far from 
being critical, ran to her with loud, compassionate cries. 
The concertina, left hanging by some inadvertence on the 
gate, collapsed and fell into the villa grounds. 

“Oh, my poor child!’’ wailed Jackdabos. ‘‘I am a cruel 
father to thee! Stop laughing, Puig. Here they come. 
Remember you’re her uncle, and howl.” 

Puig, who now first saw the practical drift of things, fell 
into a maudlin state which outdid acting. He knelt beside 
the dancer and writhed. Down his freckled face-ran tears. 

““My niece!”’ he whooped and hiccoughed. ‘Brother, 
you have murdered her!” 

As they squatted lamenting in the road, with Hermance 
and her stilts between them, a face peered over the garden 
gate. It was a cold, agnostic face, with a Pecksniff collar 
and a bland throat showing between gray swallow-tail 
whiskers. It took a very conservative view, then opened 
its lips and said: 

“How did you come past the keeper?” 

Jackdabos knew a major-domo when he saw. one. 

“Sir, don’t scold us!” he begged, wringing his. hands. 
“‘We are poor devils at our wits’ end. My daughter— 
see! while dancing—my own Hermance, fell down in 
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a sunstroke. Give us half a moment, sir, till y 
carry her away.” 

“Open the gate,”’ said a quiet voice. 

The major-domo withdrew his head; the gate 
open; and there, advancing toward them, can 
Princess. Tall, slight, straight as a wand, barehead 
plainly dressed in white, she stepped from her gard 
looked down at that gaudy bundle, that sham gs 
lying on the road. Jackdabos met her eyes, dark, g 
ful eyes that looked him through calmly and put if 
his knowledge of the world. She was neither you 
old, but a woman of ageless beauty, though the bla 
curving from her temples was faintly touched with : 
frost which became her like a diadem. 

“Bring your child indoors,” she commanded. 

They obeyed. Jackdabos lifted the little fraud in hi 
and carried her, Puig following, through a flower-bo 
path to the villa. While they went the major-dom 
a faithful servant, undertoned some remonstranc 
think they are internationals ——” 

The Jackdaw heard that warning and flared at o1 

“Madam, we are not thieves!” he cried. 

The Princess turned on her threshold and, g1 
beckoned him to enter. 

“T believe you, sir,” she replied, so lightly that 
rebuked for brawling. 

Next moment they were in a pleasant hallway 
looked through open windows, a veranda and tre 
beyond, down a hill garden to the bright wester 
Books and vases of flowers filled the room, with he 
there a few small pictures. 

“Lay the child down,” said the Princess, pausin 
chintz-covered couch. ‘We'll find something to 1 
her.” 

With a sign to her major-domo she passed into 
joining room. He followed, but looked back mor 
doubtfully at Puig, the Jackdaw, and their little a 
lying asprawl on the couch. He disappeared, ho 
and left them alone. 

‘““Where is it? Where is it?” whispered the | 
grinning, elated. ‘““Where’s the map? Jump lively! 

Jackdabos turned his head away. 

“‘T thought she’d be fat and purse-proud, he de 
“T’m ashamed. Rather than lie to her, a man 
throw his tongue to the cats. I’m ashamed. Her 
picture of Goiffon’s garden.” 

He stood looking dolefully at a small, framed 
color, which hung beside the mantelpiecsl Deli 
tinted, and drawn after the droll, picture-book fash 
some old explorer’s chart, it showed in whimsica 
spective a house and a walled garden full of orange 
a fishpond, an arbor, a bit of crumbled monument 0 
Puig darted across the room to join him in in sttdyin 


“Take it 
hissed Puig. — 
The Jackdaw rer rerr 


motionless. _ 

“T won't,” he said 

{You don’t de 
mocked the other. 

“Dare?” Jack 
roared and roused ; 
young lion. “Me? D 

With what seeme 
jerks, quicker than li 
snatched the picture 
the wall, stuffed it 
his velveteen jacket 
whipped it out and h 
once more, straigh 
true, upon its hook 
thing vanished and 
peared like aflying sh 
like a miracle. — 

“Don’t talk daret 

Oi sighed Puig 
ing round-eyed at th 
fect piece of legerde 
“Why didn’t ae is 
Too late now.” 

He sidled awkowat 
front of the picture j 
the Princess returne’ 
a bottle of lavender s 
her hand. Themaior 
sullenly followed, br 
atray filled with vari 
storatives. Ja dab 
to join them Py { 
where little Hi 
still as dea 


xIXx 

\S a right fine place for me—prob- 
not. Here I was, foreman under full 
and bound to play on the level with 
to say nothing of the long time I’d 
or him. Of course I ought to tell him 
- that Wisners’ hired man;. but how could I? 
e to a question whether I liked the boss best or 
ell, which is no fair place to put aman. Any man 
want to favor the woman in a case like that. 
get down to cases, I found I liked Bonnie Bell a 
than I ever’d realized I did. I was part her dad, 
;, and I couldn’t stand to see her unhappy. 
ouble with a cowpuncher, like I said, is that he 
tno brains. I never used to notice that before, be- 
on’t need no brains to be a puncher, as long as you 
he ranch. But here I needed ’em right keen now. 
day I walked the line fence; but there wasn’t any 
ut that, for the bricks was mostly 
k in the hole, and the hired man 
made all the trouble he kept on 
side—I didn’t never see him no 
Il. 
Bell didn’t say a word to me, nor 
- I thought she ought to come to 
Ik things over; but she didn’t. I 
hadn’t said a word to her pa. 
> called three times the first week. 
care much for him someways, 
knew I ought. Bonnie Bell knew 
too. Her pa knew he ought too. 
ny fellow played in a game like 
h all the ways greased for him, 
him. 
in Wright he turns to me one eve- 
n we was setting by the fire in our 
1 he says to me: 

Curly, how are you enjoying your- 
1 this hard and downtrod position 
1as gave to you?”’ 
't like it none, Colonel,” says I; 
e at all, nohow.” 

don’t you join a cowpunchers’ 
on?” he ast. “Pshaw! This isa 
n and I rather like it. The game 
sy to beat—easier than it was in 
. For instance, just the other 
ight a bunch of timber land out 
y—a place where I’ve never been 
to go, because they’ve got the tick 
n there scandalous, and irrigation, 
a crime. Well, I only bought in 
imber because a friend of mine 
ie to come in with him; and, fig- 
lidn’t know nothing about it, I 
certainly would lose for once—I 
‘ell a pine tree from a spruce to 
ife.” 
’ says I. “I suppose then somebody comes 
offers you twice your money for it, maybe?” 
hey didn’t,” says he. “I was hoping they would; 
didn’t. No, it was old Uncle Sam come along 
hat part of the state, and he sees where we’ve got 
the best timber left on top of a range of moun- 
1ere, and he allows he ought to keep that timber 
being cut; so he buys it off us for four times what 
rt it—not twice. Uncle Sam pays in real money.” 
"says I. “I never did have no trouble like you 
onel, to find a game where I could lose money. 
2 maybe you made seegar money out of that 


e, maybe. I only put in a little in the first place— 
» hundred thousand dollars; not much. I was so 
could lose some money, so as to sort of encourage 
ouknow. But it’s no use, Curly!” And he sighs 
ry. 

lave my sympathy, Colonel,’ says I. ‘“‘If ever 
any help, so as to make the game more interesting, 
@ set in and take your hand for you—I’ll guaran- 
‘ ecord that I’ll open your eyes in ways how to 
y- 

ht, Curly,” says he. “I'll ask you sometime and 
ipper your bets. I always do that when my 
my stockbroker gives me any tips. It’s the surest 
2 world to make a killing in this here, now, stock 


stance, just the other day they told me down 
e shore and buy a lot of Blue Mountain Steel, 
vainly was backed by the J. B. Morgan interests 
He to get a lot of war orders. So I didn’t— 

teel Boat Electric Common instead of that. I 
W anything about it, but somebody must of give 
2 War orders, submarines or something. I notice 
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But I Can’t, Curly; it Isn’t in My Blood’’ 


our stock has rose around two hundred per cent the 
last few weeks. I don’t know why it is that things of been 
going on this way,” says he. “It bothers me a lot, Curly. 
Yet I only put a few hundred thousand in that too. 

“‘T’m setting aside two-thirds of all.I make in this here 
city in the kid’s name, Curly,” says he. “It’s a five per 
cent trust for keeps. It’s getting to be something awful 
how much that fund of hers is! And, the best I can do, I 
can’t help its increasing right along. There don’t seem to 
be no way in which we can get broke and go back to honest 
work again, such as raising cows—though making four 
calves grow where there wasn’t none in the sagebrush 
before, that’s really being useful in the world.” 

He set there for some time looking in the fire, serious, 
and he come around again to the same old place. 

“Curly,” says he, “if there is any created critter on this 
human footstool that I hate and despise, and that every 
he-man in the world hates and despises, it’s the man that’ll 
marry a girl for her money. Look at them dukes and 
things that come over here and marry our American girls. 
I never shot a duke, but I will if one of ’em blows in here 
and starts anything like that with our girl.’ 

‘Maybe he won’t come,” says I. ‘‘ You never can tell.”’ 

““Curly,’’ says he, “you can always tell. Listen to me. 
There’s just one thing certain in the whole world—or two. 
If a girl’s handsome men’ll come around. If she’s rich 
men’ll come around. They fall out of the sky. They come 
up out of theground. They break in through the fence ——”’ 

‘““What’s that?” says I. ‘“‘Colonel, what do you mean 
about fences?” 

“T mean to say that there ain’t no fence on earth you 
could build that’d keep out young men from a handsome 
girl that’s got money.” 

“‘Ain’t that the truth, Colonel?” says I. 
you to figure that out?” 
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“How? How come me to break through the 
fence that was built around Bonnie Bell’s ma? 
But when I think that, like enough, some low- 
down cuss like me’ll come around and break 
through my fence and carry off my girl, to take 
such chances as her ma done—I tell you it makes the 
sweat come right out on me.” 

“Well, Colonel,” says I, “‘I reckon if any young man 
comes along here, no matter if he gets in at the front 
door or crawls in under the fence, he’s got 
to show some revenue as well as be all right 
other ways.” 

He set some time thinking before he an- 
swered. 

“That’s a right hard question, Curly,” 
says he. “I wouldn’t bar a pore man if I 
wasshore he was onthesquare. It wouldn’t 
be so hard to decide if she didn’t have any 
money; but she has, and it can’t be con- 
cealed much longer.” 

He gets up and walks up and down a 
while talking. 

“I declare, if I was a young man I’d 
never ask no rich young woman to marry 
me atall. I’d be afraid to ask her, for fear 
she’d spot me or accuse me, whichever way 
it was. I can’t agree to no pore young man 
for her, for I couldn’t trust him. And I 
can’t agree to no rich young man for her, 
because none of ’em ain’t worth a damn, as 
far as I’ve seen.” 

“Tt looks like a awful thing, Colonel, to 
have a cheeild that’s rich and lovely.” 

“Yes, and it’s no joke neither.” 

“Well now, Colonel,” says I, ‘‘take the 
houses in this Row where we live. How 
many young men is there that we can tally 
out?” 

He shook his haid. 

“There ain’t none at all worth mention- 
ing—believe me!”’ says he. 

I did believe him. That left just Tom 
for the entry in the Bonnie Bell Stakes. 
Looked like he couldn’t lose. 


XX 


OBODY said a word to Bonnie Bell 

about Tom Kimberly—neither her pa 
nor me; for she was so quiet and shut up 
like we couldn’t seem to break in noways. 
We had to let it go like it laid on the board. One thing 
shore, being in love or not being—whichever it was—had 
changed Bonnie Bell a heap. She wasn’t the same girl. 

It used to be that Bonnie Bell didn’t care so much for 
her piano as for things out of doors, but now she taken to 
soaking that pore helpless thing—sometimes sad and lone- 
some, and then again so hard she’d near bust the keys. 
Then, maybe after she’d pasted the stuffing out of it a few 
times, she’d set looking out of the window with her hands 
in her lap—and so forgetful of her hands that they lay 
there, little as they was, on their backs, with the fingers 
turned up on the ends, and even her thumbs. 

Then again she’d cut off the music for days and go to 
reading books, mostly in the window seat, her haid puck- 
ered, like it was hard work. 

“What’re you reading, Hon?” says I one day. “Seems 
to me it must be a bad-luck story. Also, why have you 
took to reading books upside down?” 

“Nonsense!’’ says she. “I been brushing up in my 
sikeology,’’ saysshe. ‘‘That was one of our senior studies— 
the last year I had in Smith’s, you know.” 

“What’s it for?” says I. ‘‘ Does it say anything about 
whether it’s going to rain next Tuesday?’’ I ast her. 

“Well, it’s something needed to train us to meet the 
problems of life as they arrive, Curly,’’ says she. 

“Does it show you how to look any young fellow in the 
face,’ says I—‘‘one that’s got his hair combed back and 
no part in it, and playing La Paloma on a banjo or a guitar, 
and guess what he’s thinking about, Bonnie?” says I. 

She got a little red and tapped her foot on the carpet. 

“What do you mean, Curly?” says she. 

“Nothing,” says I. “Only I was wondering if they’d 
put me in a long coat at the wedding. I never was backed 
into one of ’em in my whole life.’’ 

“Well, Curly,” says she, “if you wait for my wedding 
you may need the long coat for your funeral first.” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘Huh! Is that so? You don’t know 
your pa none,”’ says I. ‘ 

“What do you mean, Curly?” says she, sharp. 

“He ain’t going to be boarding you all your life, kid,” 
says I. ‘He can’t noways afford it.” 

“T reckon dad isn’t worried much,” says she. 
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““Are you so shore, kid?” saysI to her. ‘Now look here: 
I’m, say, half your pa. I haven’t said a word to you about 
certain things. What’s more, I haven’t said a word to your 
pa about them neither.” 

“‘T know it, Curly,’’ says she, looking at me sudden. “I 
love you for it. You’re one grand man, Curly!” 

“T’m one worried man,” says I. “I’ve gone back on my 
job with your pa.” 

“Do you feel that way, Curly?” says she, and she looked 
seared. “And is that my fault?” 

“T shore do and it shore is,” says I. 

“But you haven’t said a word.” 

““No—not yet.” 

“Don’t, Curly!” says she, right quick. 
please don’t!”’ 

She puts her hand on my arm then and looks into my 
eyes. 

She had me buffaloed right there. I couldn’t get her 
hand off my arm. I couldn’t help patting it when it laid 
there. 

“Aw, shucks!” says I to her. ‘‘Come now!” 

Right then our William he come in at the door, and 
stood there and coughed like he done when he had any- 
thing on his mind. 

“Ahum!”’ says he, sadlike. 

“What is it, William?’ says Bonnie Bell, looking round 
at him. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but might Hi speak with Mr. 
Wilson for a moment?” 

You see, he called me Mr. Wilson, that being my last 
name. It was in the Bible, or else I probably would of for- 
got it. 

“Oh, all right,” says I; and I got up and went out with 
him. 

He was standing in his little hall when I come out, and 
he had our Boston dog, Peanut, tied to a chair leg there 
with a piece of rope. Peanut barked joyful at me, think- 
ing I was going to take him outdoors, maybe. 

“‘Hexcuse me, sir,” says William, right sad, 

‘hut this little dog is a hobject of my suspicion, 
Sine 


“Don’t—oh, 


“What’sthat?’’saysI. “What doyoususpect 
him of—embezzlement, maybe?” 

William he stoops down then and unties some- 
thing that Peanut has fastened in his collar. It 
was a envelope. It didn’t have no name on it. 

“This is the third one Hi found on ’im,” says 
William. “‘Hi’ave the other twoinmy desk. Hi 
don’t know for whom they may be hintended.” 

“Well, who sent ’°em? Is anybody going to 
blow up our place unlessen we put 
twelve thousand dollars under a stone 
on the front sidewalk?” 

“That’s what Hi wish to hinquire, 
sir. Hi became alarmed,” says Wil- 
liam. ‘‘Hi thought Hi’d awsk you, 
sir, Mr. Wright not being at ’ome.”’ 

“Why didn’t you ask Miss 
Wright?” says I. 

“Hi didn’t wish to alarm her, pos- 
sibly.”” 

We stood there with this letter in 
our hands, looking it over. 

“You say you don’t know where 
this dog’s been?”’ says I. 

“Oh, no, sir; quite the contrary. 
I don’t doubt he’s often been through 
the—ahum!—ahum! a 

“Well, how often has he been 
through the ahum, William?” says I. 
“What made you let him go? You 
know it’s against orders.”’ 

“Hi am quite hinnocent of hany 
hinfraction of my duties,” says he. 
“Hon the contrary, Hi’ve watched 
this Peanut dog most closely, sir. Yet 
at times ’eis habsent. Hi’m of the belief that the notes come 
from the hother side of the fence, sir. But has to their had- 
dress, and has to their contents, sir, Hi assure you Hi’m hut- 
terly hignorant; and hit was for that reason that Hi awsked 
you to come and see this one. Hit’s just at ’and, sir.” 

I taken all three of them letters away from him and 
opened them, me being foreman; but when I begun to read 
I didn’t tell William what they was. I only laughed. 

“This is just a joke, William,” says I. ‘Don’t pay no 
attention to it. You see, Peanut’s been over there again, 
digging up some petunies,” says I. 

I went back into the room where Bonnie Bell was. I 
looked at her for a while. 

“Miss Wright,” says I—the second time I ever called 
her that—‘‘I’ve played the game with you on the square, 
haven’t I? You thanked me for that.” 

“Yes, Curly; yes,” says she. ““Why?” 

“Have you played it-on the square with me?”’ 

“Yes, Curly, I have.” 

“T told you not to have nothing more to do acrost the 
fence, didn’t I?” 

“Yes. I haven’t.” 


\ **Curly,’’? Says He, 
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“Ig that so, Bonnie Bell Wright?” saysI. “Then what’s 
this?” 

I put in her hand the note—the one I’d read. It was my 
business to do that, the way it come to me. 

“Read it,” says I to her. 

Near as I can remember, it run about like this: 


Why don’t you come again? When shall I see you? 
I’m in the same place every day and I wait and wait. 
Please, please, please! ; 


It wasn’t signed with no name—only just “The man 
next door.”’ 

Bonnie Bell went pale as a sheet when she read that. 

“Curly,” says she, ‘‘I never seen it before.” 

I believed her. She’d of died rather’n lie straight out to 
me. Maybe she’d lie some—almost any woman would— 
but not straight out from the shoulder between the eyes. 
So I believed her now. 

“Read the next one,” says I. 

“Have you read my letters, Curly?”’ says she. 

She looked at me savage now. 

“‘T read one of ’em,”’ says I, ‘“‘and part of the next one. 
I didn’t only read the first page on that one. I didn’t read 
the other one at all. But I read enough to get a general 
line on it.” 

On the first page of this second letter was something 
more: 

“T’ve waited and waited,” it said. ‘‘I ought never to 
have met you as I did—I ought never to have said what I 
did. I am in the deepest distress over all this, for I would 
not be guilty of an act to cause you pain. How could I 
when I #4 

Right there’s where the first page ended and the second 
page begun. 

“Did you read it all, Curly?” says she to me once more. 

“No; only the first page,” I says. ‘‘This last one we 
just took offen Peanut’s collar. He brought ’em over.” 
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That’ll Marry a Girl for Her Money”’ 


She was reading the last letter now—the one I never did 
see. Her face got soft somehow. Her eyes got bigger and 
brighter, and softer, somehow, too. 

She folded the letters all up and put ’em in her lap and 
looked up at me. 

“You didn’t read all my letters, Curly?”’ says she. 

“No,” says 1; ‘‘and I won’t never read no more. There 
mustn’t be no more, Bonnie Bell. You know that.” 

“Yes,” says she; “I know that.” 

But somehow she didn’t seem unhappy like she ought to 
of been. I could see that. 

“How did Peanut get through the fence, Curly?” says 
she at last. 

““There’s a hole in the lower corner near the garridge. 
I thought it was kept shut. Their hired man dug it through. 
He said it was to let Peanut through to enjoy hisself dig- 
ging up their petunies,”’ says I, ‘‘or to have a sociable fight 
with their dog. I reckon that’s how Peanut got through. 
It was easy enough to fasten things on his neck. Whether 
it was a square thing to do, him knowing what he does— 
well, that’s something you ought to know.” 

She didn’t say anything at that. 
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“A honorable man,” says I, “would of come arc 
the front door, Bonnie Bell.” ; 

“He had no part in this quarrel,” says Bonnie 
last, quietlike. ‘‘Why blame him?” = 

That made me hot. 

“Why blame him?” I broke out. “Didn’t I ge 
Ain’t I heard him? Can’t I see now? He ain’t no 
a man at all or he wouldn’t of done this way. Now 
I, ‘I’ve shore got to tell the old man. I hoped I w 
ever have to. But now I got to. The safest bet y 
made is that hell will pop!” 

She turned around right quick then and jumped 
her feet, and her face was so white it seared me, Sh 
up again and put her arms right around my ne 
looked at me. : 

“Honey,” says I, ‘“‘you’ve got us in wrong—awful 
Now us men has got to square it the best we can.” 

“Stop, Curly!”’ says she, and she shook me 
shoulder. “Stop! He’s—he’s a good man. He’ 
honest. He’s meant all right. Give him a chance, 

“He don’t deserve no chance,” says I, “and he 
get none.” : ; 

“It was the best he could do! He had no chance t 
here openly—not a chance in the world. You la 
hadn’t. Maybe he only wanted to say good-by—o 
do you know?” : 

“Did he say good-by or good morning in that last 
Bonnie Bell?” I ast her. “‘Not that it makes mu 
ference either way.” ‘ 

“‘I won’t tell you what he said, Curly,” she flar 
me now. “I only say he did the best he could. He 
for his chance—that’s all.” a 

“His chance! The hired man of the worst ene 
got! His chance! His chance! What chance has | 
you? How fair is he playing the game where al 
happiness is up? Oh, Bonnie, shore you don’t c 
him?” says I. ‘‘Now do you?” ; 

She didn’t say a word andI 
toward the door. " 

““Where you going, Curly? 
she, coming afterme. 
“T’m going down town,” I: 
her. 

6 Why? ” qi 

“To see your pa,” says I. 
to tell him all about this, an 

i’ now.” + 
iol She made a quick run atm 
and her arms come around m 
again. 

“Oh, Curly! Curly!” she say 
she was crying now. “Oh, wh 
I done? It’ll kill dad if anyt) 
this gets out—I couldn’t stan 
can’t stand to think of it, 
I can’t! I can’t!” ae 

““Why can’t you, Bonnie?” 

“Because, Curly”’—she got 
the arms again and she was 
hard—‘‘ because — Tllhav 
you—I’ll have to, Curly. Lear 
it. I didn’t want it to har 
fought to keep it from happe! 
long as I could. I didn’t want it to be this w 
was hard—so awfully hard. I tried every 
could; but I can’t—I can’t help it, Curly. | 
It’s no use!”’? She just run on, over and 0’ 

“What is it, Bonnie?” says I. “Do y' 
him?” ; £ 

“Yes, yes; it’s true! Ido, Curly—Ilove 
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“TEAR as I can figure, Curly,” says 0! 
Wright to me soon after what ha 
pened between me and Bonnie Bell—*ne 
can figure, Old Man Wisner’s been adve 
that the old Circle Arrow Range is a great little pl 
the honest granger to raise bananas, pineapples an 
tropercal fruits.” By. 
“Tt ain’t,”’ says I, “except tomatoes—and them 
cans.” a 
“The honest yeoman,” says he, “according to oe) 
Wisner’s description, he don’t never have to eat ar 
as common as bread and butter, not after he’s bough 
of that land at four hundred and fifty dollars a aa 
lives after that time on bird tongues and omelet s 
and all he has to do is to set on his wide veranda an 
his lowing herds increase and multiply at eighty~ 
lars a haid—and prices going up all the time. Ain 
fine, Curly! Things never used to happen just th 
when you and me owned that range, did they: _ 
“Not hardly,” says I. ere: 
“No,” says the old man, falling into one of them 
ing spells. ‘‘No; they didn’t.” , a 
Then after about half a hour he says: ee 
“Nor they can’t, neither. It’ll cost that be 
Wisner, about three or four million dollars, 8e 
“‘He’s put up his life, his fortune and his sa 
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ation scheme, and he’s going to be lucky if he 
igh with any of them before I call it off.” 

el,” says I, “you and him remind me of two old 
5 out on the range, standing haid to haid, and 
or a couple of hours or so at a time—only, you 
pushing for a couple of years.” 

ih!” says he. ‘“‘But I’m right cheerful; and I 
my neck giving none yet,” says he; and he rubs 
up and down it. 

‘om Kimberly been here lately?” the old man ast 
uddenlike, right soon after that. 

as here this afternoon,” says I. ‘‘He ast after 
nie. She says she was sick, had a cold, and 
ee no one.” 

ye Tom sixty days for to propose to Bonnie Bell,”’ 
“Tf he don’t, then I’ll have to. It don’t stand to 
at girl’s going to have a bad cold that’s going to 
ixty days; so she’ll be home sometime when he 
sr, I know how his ma and pa feel about it, and 
yw I feel too. Maybe we can get Tom to part his 
a while, or take up some manly habit like chaw- 
eo instead of touching the light guitar. Just to 
sk at him, I’d say he didn’t have to shave. For 
y, he may wear garters. Still, time alters many 


narrying into crowned haids when he comes into 
y,” says he, going on; “because I’m alderman 
if my freckles lasts I’m liable to keep on being 
. Sometimes I wish’t I’d put in the papers that 
in broke and dependent on the savings which a 
ld servitor—that’s you, Curly—had brung me in 
f need. But I’m afraid it’s too late for that now, 
ie time to test them things is before the wedding 
s and not after.” 
el,”’ says I, “suppose a young man would of come 
it didn’t have no family back of him, nor no 
ut parted his hair, and shaved with a real razor, 
no garters, and et tobacco, and was right 
king—what would you think?” 
ink the millennium had came, here in Chi- 
ys Old Man Wright. “I won’t deny, Curly, 
ound a young man that 
le setting down, and 
tobacco, I wouldn’t 
. of thought about him 
lways provided he 
wide-open game and 
e he knew what he 


m’tseem to get together 
ys I, despondent. 
together!’’ says he. 
0 you mean?” 

othing,” saysI. There 
in. 
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0.0wn it up to myself — 
st my nerve. I tried 


‘teen times to come out 
Nid Man Wright about 
nut letters from their 
n to Bonnie Bell, and I couldn’t—I would see 
very time come in between him and me. 

ny eyes on that hole in the fence. Once I was set- 
fixing up the bricks, ready to put them in, when I 
neone talking on the other side of the fence. You 
see nobody through the fence, no more’n if they 
sand miles away; but you could hear ’em talk, 
there, through the hole. I could tell who one of 
-it was the voice of Old Lady Wisner. She had 
f @ voice a woman has who has got a nose like a 
ut I couldn’t tell who she was talking to, for 
eemed to answer much at first. 

8,” says she—“ James, what are you doing there?”’ 
answered, but I felt sure now she was talking to 
lener. So he was home! 

made that hole? Who has done this, James?” 
again. ‘Who made that hole in the wall?” 

e didn’t answer none; and she went on: 

! It must of been some of them awful Wrights 
acrost there. How dare they break through our 
‘ll have them sued!” 

0, you won’t. It was done from this side.” 

his voice. It was him. 

ver did it,” he went on, “I’m going to close it up. 
ir dog in our yard the other day. Did you see him 
-day?” 

that same awful little eur?” says she. ‘‘They are 
i people, James! I certainly am glad you want 
to do with them; but of course you couldn’t.” 
it seemed not,” says he. 

do you mean?” says she, harshlike. ‘‘As for that 
heirs, I was inexpressibly shocked, James, when 
hat you so far forgot yourself ——’’ 

ildn’t say any more,” says he. 

Il say all I like, and you'll please remember 
— The David Wisners can’t afford to have it 
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understood that they associate any way whatsoever with 
the Wright family. Not even our servants can visit acrost. 
I’ve been suspecting for some time.” 

“Well, that’s plain enough,” says he. ‘‘I don’t see any 
use trying to make it any plainer.” 

“Tf I had a servant,’ says she, right pointed, ‘‘who’d 
look at the best of them I’d discharge him as soon as I 
knew it. I’ve got my eye on Emmy, my second-floor maid, 
too. All I can say is, you’d all better be more careful, or, 
the first thing some of you know de 

“Natural,” says he, “‘I can imagine that,” says he. 
“Tt’s hell to belong to the lower classes!”’ 

“What do you mean, James?” says she, solemn. “T’ll 
not have profanity from you! Besides, you talk like a 
socialist person, and I’ll not have that.” 

“Socialist, eh? Well, I’ll admit, if I had all the money in 
the world,” says he, ‘“‘no wall nor bars would make any 
difference tome. Nor they wouldn’t when I didn’t have.” 
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One of ’Em,’’ Says I, ‘‘and Part of the Next One. 


“James, continually you shock me beyond words!” says 
she, gasping. “What words from one in your position in life!” 

He didn’t say much then, but only sort of growled. 

“‘James,’”’ says she, ‘“what on earth are you doing— 
what’s ‘that you’re eating?” 

“It’s good old tobacco I’m eating,’ says he. 
found it out West and I’ve used no other since.” 

“James! James!” says she. ‘‘ You to chew the filthy 
weed! It’s impossible!” 

‘No, it ain’t,” says he. ‘‘You watch me and I'll show 
you how far it is from impossible. I chaw it and I like it, 
same as any other socialist; and I want you to understand, 
ma’am, that I’m my own man, tobacco and all, while I 
stay here. If you don’t like it, fire me again!” 

She begun to gasp again, like I heard her once before. 

““Youdon’tcare!’’saysshe. ‘‘Nothingissacredtoyou!”’ 

Them two had me guessing. I’d heard of middle-age 
women getting infatuwated with chauffores. Why not 
gardeners then? Something was going on between them 
two, else why should she be so damned jealous? And why 
should he be so damned sassy to her? I wondered what 
Old Man Wisner would think if he knew what I knew now 
about his wife. Didn’t this even things up some? I 
wouldn’t tell him, of course; but didn’t it beat all how 
many secrets I was getting into? 

Them folks didn’t have so much on us, after all; for that 
hired man was shore a gay bird, and playing both sides the 
fence. I seen he was a socialist, all right—but, Lord, her, 
with that face! 


’ 
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OM KIMBERLY he come to our house steady now. 

Every day he sent flowers in bundles, like he owned a 
flower ranch somewhere. Bonnie Bell put them in the 
dining room, and the music room, and the reception par- 
lors, and the staircase, and the bedrooms—and even in our 
ranch room. 
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“Whatever the papers says about bad crops, sis,”’ says 
I one morning when a bunch of red roses come in about as 
big as a sheaf from a self-binder, ‘the flower crop is shore 
copious this year, ain’t it? Likewise it seems to be getting 
better right along.” 

“‘He’s a good boy,” says she after a while—“‘a fine boy. 
And he comes of such a good family, and I like all his 
people so much. And Katherine—what could I do without 
Katherine?” 

“Uh-huh!” says I. “Of course, if you like a young man’s 
sister you ought to marry him. That stands to reason, 
don’t it?” says I. 

“And dad likes ’em all—Mr. Kimberly and Tom’s 
mother.” 

“Shore he does! For all them reasons you ought to 
marry the boy.” 

“They’re the best people we’ve met in this town,” says 
she, ‘“‘and there aren’t any better in any town. They’re 
not only charming people but good 
people. They’re everything you could 
ask, Curly.” 

“Yes,” says I; ‘‘so it stands to rea- 
son you ought to marry that family,” 
says I. ‘“‘Here’s them Better Things 
we come for.” 

You see, I was half her pa. Us two 
had raised her from a baby together. 
I couldn’t tell the old man what I 
knew, but I had to talk to her like her 
pa would of talked. I allowed, if she’d 
get married to Tom Kimberly right 
quick, that’d sort of keep things from 
breaking loose the way they might, 
and keep me from having to tell Old 
Man Wright about the man next door. 
I knew plenty more about him now 
that I wouldn’t tell her. All I could 
do was to hope she’d quit caring for 
him. It was a slim hope, for I knew 
her. 

Well, she set around all that day 
sort of moping, with a green poetry 
book in her lap; and she had a letter 
in her hands. It didn’t come by the 
Peanut route, neither, but by the 
postman. It was square. 

“Tell me, is that from Tom Kim- 
berly, Bonnie?” says I. 

“Tt’s absolutely none of your busi- 
ness, Mr. Curly Wilson,” says she; 
“and I wouldn’t tell you in any cir- 
cumstances. But it is.” 

“Let me see it,’”’ says I. 

““TIndeed!’’ She looks me square in 
the face. 

“Don’t tell me a word, sis,” says I. 
“T’m not so hard as you think.” 

“He’s coming over to-night,” says 
Bonnie Bell to me after a time. 

“That’s to get his answer?” says 
I; and she nodded then. I felt a lot 
better right away. 

“Well, Colonel,’ says I to the old man that evening 
when he come in and we was having a nip before dinner, 
“‘T reckon I got this thing all fixed up at last. It’s been a 
hard pull for me, being half a pa to a girl like ours; but I 
done it.” 

“Ts that so, Curly?”’ says he. “Well, it’s been some 
chore, ain’t it, for both of us? Well, how!” 

When Old Man Wright takes a drink he never did say 
“Here’s how!” He just said “‘How!” which is Western. 
When a man says “ Here’s how!”’ he comes from the East 
and is trying to hide it. 

“How!” says I. “‘And a good health to the young and 
happy couple.” 

“What’s that?” says he, sudden. ‘‘Has anything hap- 
pened? She hasn’t said anything to me. Why is she so 
tight-mouthed with me, Curly, and so free with you?” 
says he. 

“Oh, it’s a way I have with women,” says I. ‘They all 
come and tell me their troubles. It’s because I got red hair 
and a open countenance.” 

“Tell me, what’s my girl confided to your red hair and 
open face?’’ says he. ‘‘I’d like to know.” 

“You notice a good many flowers around the last few 
weeks?” says I. 

“‘T haven’t noticed anything else,’”’ says he. 

“And that didn’t make nothing occur to your mind?” 

“Oh, yes, it did; only I didn’t want to say anything to 
the kid—I didn’t want to try to influence her in any way, 
shape or manner, in a time like this. Only I told her quite 
a while ago that Tom Kimberly was the only young man I 
seen in town that I’d allow to come around at all. I only 
said to her that the old man was my best friend and I liked 
Tom’s ma as much as I could any woman with gray hair. 

“Still, [said gray hair was all right fora grandma. Why, 
Curly,” says he, ‘‘I been plumb thoughtful and tactful. 

(Continued on Page 41) 


EVERAL years ago department-store managers 
S viewed with grave concern certain revolutionary 
tendencies of the times with regard to under- 
wear. People were wearing the same weight of underwear 
the year round. They bought lightweight stuff for 
summer and made it do all winter. The idea was that 
extra warmth needed for outdoors in winter had better be 
in the form of garments easily removed on coming into a 
steam-heated building. It had been discovered that it is 
much legs of a nuisance simply to take off a heavy overcoat 
on entering an overheated home than to change one’s 
underclothes. The person who insisted on going upstairs 
and changing his inside clothes every time he called would 
in time be subjected to criticism and be twitted in gay, 
bantering fashion almost beyond endurance. 

And so it came to pass that comparatively few persons 
flocked to department stores for special seasonable outfits 
of underwear in spring and fall. In a short time the 
department-store men found that the change-of-underwear 
sentiment, instead of proving a curse to retail business, was 
indeed. a great boon. It not only spread underwear sales 
over the entire year but it greatly increased the total sales. 
The light underwear now worn lacks the durability of the 
red flannels of other days. 

Moreover, in the case of women’s goods, the garments 
are more attractive and there is more incentive for the 
customer to spend her money for them. There is only a 
secant amount of romance about a set of plain, unfrilled, 
old-fashioned woolen underwear; but the woman who sits 
before her dressing table preening herself, while all fussed 
up in the various articles of lace and frills that she puts on 
to-day, is quite likely to look cute and chic and to be not a 
little pleased with herself. So long as the effect is gratifying 
to the eye she is willing to spend twice the sum she formerly 
devoted to garments that merely kept her snug and warm. 

By means of advertising and by offers of good values, 
big stores are able to change a dull month in any line to the 
biggest month oftheyear. Forinstance, Augustis naturally 
the worst month out of the twelve in which to sell furs. 
Comparatively few persons feel the need of a muff or a 
sealskin cloak on the average August day; yet I know of at 
least one mammoth department store where more furs are 
sold in August than in midwinter. It is done by means of a 
Great August Advance Sale of New Furs, priced so attrac- 
tively that buyers are coaxed to overcome their natural 
aversion to buying anything not yet needed. 

The same is true of furniture. Nobody really wants 
much new furniture in summer; but many stores sell more 
furniture in August than in May or October. The Great 
Midsummer Furniture Sale does it. By giving enough 
reduction in values to make it an object, the stores coax 
men and women to buy several weeks or months in advance 
of the natural impulse to do so. 

It is the constant aim of stores so to modify human 
nature that trade will be of approximately the same vol- 
ume the year round. To have clerks in such a rush one 
month that customers cannot be waited on, and then to 
have half the salesforce sitting about for another month 
comparatively idle, is an expensive proposition. In most 
places the Christmas-shopping period is now forced under 
way as early as the middle of November. 


The Convincing Quality of Understatement 


Ae Eee SES LORs manager can bring about 
more or less of a rush in almost any department any 
day. He can have attention called to his soda water in a 
way that will cause almost a riot at the soda counter the 
next day, even though the soda is just the same as has 
been sold there right along. It is simply a matter of 
obtaining the most results from an advertising appropria- 
tion. There is just so much money to spend in the course 
of a year, and if the manager lays too much stress on soda 
water he has less money to buy space in which to tell of 
bargains in women’s cloaks or hosiery. 

Ordinarily women’s cloaks comprise the most profitable 
line of goods offered in a big department store for the 
amount of floor space occupied. But in certain establish- 
ments the leader may be millinery or something else. I 
know of one big store where it is shoes. This does not mean 
that the shoes there are any better or any cheaper’than at 
rival stores, but is simply due to the fact that the merchan- 
dise chief used to be at the head of a shoe department and 
has a habit of pushing the shoe trade. 

Many big stores charge various departments with their 
proportionate share of advertising space used in the course 
of a year, just as they charge them with their floor space. 
The same plan is applied to space in the show windows. 

Styles in advertisements have changed a great deal in 
the last few years. Exaggerated statements and superla- 
tives are no longer popular. A merchant does not set forth 
that a line of overcoats at twenty-one dollars is the greatest 
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cut-rate offer ever placed before the public of any nation 
since the dawn of the Christian Era. He is more likely to 
state simply that he has overcoats at twenty-one dollars 
which he thinks are well worth the money, and of a style 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

Understatement has proved to be better than overstate- 
ment. This has been discovered in other lines entirely 
apart from selling goods. Former Senator Joseph W. 
Bailey, of Texas, used to make great use in his speeches of 
the trick of understatement. If he wished to accuse a man 
of being a thief, let us say—a man everybody knew had 
stolen at least a million dollars—Bailey would aver that he 
had every reason to believe that the man had appropri- 
ated not less than two dollars and a half. 

Years ago there was a hotel proprietor out in Carson 
City, Nevada, who hit upon the efficacy of understatement 
rather than boastful exaggeration in his advertisements. 
His hotel did a thriving business, much of which was 
directly traceable to his scheme of making his claims 
modest and plausible. One of his advertisements appeared 
in the Appeal of Carson City along about 1889, and was 
substantially as follows: 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 
Worst Hotel in the United States! 

Homely chambermaids, coarse linen, dingy halls, bad 
ventilation. The cooking disappoints everybody. Jockeys 
come here to reduce weight. I carry only average wines 
and liquors. 

But my cigars are fairly good, and I can sell you one 
accompanied by the pleasantest kind of a smile. 

OLIVER ROBERTS, Proprietor. 


The method of presenting an advertisement varies 
greatly according to the kind of store. If it is a store that 
caters to the so-called highbrow trade, the advertisement 
may be in the form of little editorial-like discussions of 
values and seasonable offerings. But for a store that seeks 
the trade of the masses there is nothing so compelling, 
nothing so full of appeal and logic, as the simple statement: 
“Was $18; now $11.95!” 

Every department-store manager must deal constantly 
with human nature in a big way, both as to individual and 
aggregate traits. For example, there is the bargain-sale 
feature. It is not mere chance that frequently places these 
on Monday. The merchandise man knows that more 
housewives have remained away from the shopping district 
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To Have Half the Salesforce Comparatively Idle is an 
Expensive Proposition 


week. Therefore they are more in the mood 
shopping on a Monday than on other days. 
However, there must be some inducement, becays 
two days previous was Saturday—pay day—and a 
many women have satisfied their shopping desires wit 
share of the money in the little yellow envelopes, Th 
willing enough to visit a store on Monday provided 
is an excellent bargain reason for drawing further { 
pocketbook already flattened somewhat on Saturda 
The store manager goes farther in making cap 
human nature on bargain day. Not always does he 
his counter of advertised bargains near the front ent 
More frequently it is at the rear, and the route to it 
one along aisles bordered with various other lines of t 
ing merchandise. A certain ratio of all who come in t 
advantage of a bargain rate on soap buy other comm 
before leaving—and the manager knows in advance 
past experience just about what this ratio will be. | 
over, those who buy only the bargain soap go away ai 
subconsciously associating that store with the idea 
value for one’s money. , ' % 
The greater the number of persons enticed to a sti 
special bargains, the more accurately can the manage 
cast the effect this extra rush of customers will ha 
other departments. You see, individual persons are 
just alike; but masses of people average up abot 
same. The greater the mass, the easier it is to tell 
ratio will buy a certain thing or do a certain thing. I 
fifty men walked along a certain street in a day and: 
those fifty stopped to tie his shoestring it would harc 
justifiable to predict that one out of each fifty, day 
day, would do so; but if it were found that ten men « 
one hundred thousand tied their shoestrings on a 
day, the chances are that about the same proportion \ 
pause to perform the same little chore, on an aye 
every day in the year. 


The Niceties of Advertising 


RSS number of persons attracted to a store by an a 
tisement depends in a large measure on the size 
advertisement and the way it is presented. Adver 
managers sometimes boast of their ability to mak 
public respond to their art with scientific precision. 
““How much business do you want to do in your de 
ment to-morrow?” I once heard an advertising mai 
ask a department manager. ‘‘ About four thousand do 
Allright; Dll frame an ad. accordingly.” 
That, doubtless, was mostly big talk; and yet it st 
to reason that after long experience a man can learn app 
mately how large an advertisement will be necessa: 
draw enough customers to a department to make 
thousand dollars’ worth of sales. It is obvious, too, 
this would be true only within certain limits. A cer 
size advertisement might sell ten thousand dollars’ v 
of furniture, and one twice as large might not sell an 
dollar’s worth. Yet the space occupied by an anno 
ment of bargains in merchandise counts for a good 
It stands to reason that more persons will heed a n 
occupying an entire page in a newspaper than one V 
takes up only an inch or two in one column; and 
would be true even though the smaller advertisement 
seen by just as many persons as read the larger one. 
One of the phases of human nature that every big- 
manager knows is the difference between men and wW¢ 
buyers seeking the same sort of article. For example 
average man, looking at a new suit, considers quality 
price second, and style third. With women exactly 
reverse is true. Style is the paramount requisite. 
comes the question of price, and quality last. After: 
inating the items of style and quality, however, P™ 
more important to a woman than to a man. Wome! 
more careful shoppers than men. They will go farth 
get exactly what they want. + 
Each year sees an increased tendency in nearly all 
of business to cater to women buyers. Even inmen BA 
advertising appeal is made about as much to a man's 
as to the man himself. Many men wisely let their v 
buy their shirts and neckties, and the consequence I$ 
fewer red neckties are being worn with purple shirts 
formerly. ‘ paren: 
If a man goes into a store accompanied by his wi 
buy himself a hat, suit, shirt, or even a pair of garters 
clerk is likely to address himself chiefly to hie 
knows that her judgment will largely govern the ey 
tion. The reason she is along, in all prob ability, 18 ‘ 
just after some previous purchase of his, she has Issul 
ultimatum declaring: ee 
“The next time you buy a hat I’m going to pl 
Moreover, the clerk knows that unless hi aS 
polite to the wife she will take a dislike to 
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husband out of trading there again. On the other 
he husband should feel hurt because the clerk was 
to ignore him, the wife, by the time they reach 
ll have convinced him that his grievance was all 
y and that the clerk was in reality a perfectly 
an. 
frequently a store advertising men’s underwear 
ribe the goods in detail something like this: 
drawers are well made, cotton ribbed, with full 
—and so on. 
ot one man in a hundred or a thousand knows 
sets are. I myself should not know a gusset even 
» down and perched right on my shoulder. Is it 
ste of words, then, to tell about gussets in the 
ment? No; because most men’s underwear is 
ht by the wearer, but by the wearer’s wife. And 
's what a gusset is if he does not. 
ost every store Saturday is the busiest day of the 
id the quietest days are usually Tuesday and 
ay. The reason for the big business on Saturday 
ess due to the fact 
urday is pay day; 
+ has the money to 
urchase and wishes 
y, without further 
veek-old desire for 
article. Tuesday 
nesday are compar- 
lull because they 
aturday, the big 
lay, and Monday, 
lay. 
, also, is a good 
day. Many stores 
sir main bargain 
Friday. Another 
iy Saturday is busy 
urse, that people 
with things they 
to use over 
In summer, 
1ent stores 
lisplay sport- 
;in their win- 
| Saturday, 
nen are facing 
2 Sunday free 
ness cares but 
a Saturday- 
| half holiday. 
ager of the musical 
nt of a big store 
ng me that most 
1 guitar strings are 
saturday. On the 
id, he said, for some 
usic teachers buy 
heir sheet music on 


ame department 
noticed a number 
odd human traits. 
ragrown man buys 
organ, jew’s-harp, 
tin fife, he almost 
y makes it a point to remark that it is for his little 
somebody else. Men feel apologetic over their 
to play on that type of instrument. 

r thing: a father who says never a word about 
wo hundred and fifty dollars for a piano for his 
will dicker a long time when buying a violin for 
efore paying a dollar or two more for a better 
nt—this regardless of whether the boy shows 
promise, musically, that the girl does. The rea- 
s to be that father feels he must buy a piano for 
r anyhow, to be conventional; but the violin is an 
pense that he hadn’t been counting on, which will 
oticeably to the dignity of his home surroundings. 


Rush Hours in the Big Shops 


| goods are sold in big stores in most of the larger 
s at about four-thirty in the afternoon than at any 
e. A good many women shop in the forenoon, but 
reater number look after household duties in the 
and do their shopping in the afternoon. Along 
ree-fifteen there are more women shoppers on the 
‘looking about the various departments of the 
lan at any other hour; but they are doing more 
han buying. They wait until just before going 
fore finally making up their minds; and that is 
rest of the buying wave is reached at from four- 
) four-thirty. After that they have barely time to 
and prepare dinner before six o’clock. 

is another buying wave, but a smaller one, at five 
ue tothe crowd of women who come out of theater 
- In the departments selling such articles as 
and candies the biggest rush of the day sets in 
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Women are More Careful Shoppers Than Men, 


round five-thirty. And the buyers are more largely men 
than was true earlier in the day. They have received orders 
from home to bring along some cakes for dinner, or have 
been moved by some worthy saccharine impulse to stake 
the family to a box of candy. 

A man almost invariably buys such things just before 
starting home, partly because he doesn’t like to lug his 
purchases about with him any longer than necessary, and 
also because it is a man’s tendency, more than a woman’s, 
to postpone a purchase until the last minute. Women are 
twitted a great deal in the comic magazines and joke col- 
umns about being late; but every man knows that it aver- 
ages the other way and that man is the procrastinator. Go 
into any big store just before closing time and note the sex 
of the shoppers who are rushing madly about after articles 
they really intended to buy much earlier in the day. 

Big-store proprietors and credit men know that the 
summer-vacation season is the most difficult time to collect 
bills. Men are saving their money for other purposes and 
are slow to give it up for something already consumed. 


The first of January is the easiest time for collections of all 
kinds, even though it follows close on Christmas, simply 
because everybody has firmly imbedded in his mind the 
idea that one should start the New Year with a clean slate— 
and that he will only be doing what most other people are 
doing and are expected to do. When a man doesn’t pay a 
bill round the early part of January there is no telling when 
he will pay it. If he is allowed to go until, say, the end of 
February, he is all over his New-Year resolution to get 
squared up, and will be twice as difficult to dissociate from 
his money as he would have been even two or three weeks 
sooner. 

Among educated classes lawyers are believed to be the 
poorest pay. The answer seems to lie in the fact that they 
have not the dread that others have of litigation, or of being 
obliged to hire somebody to defend them in court. 

Across the street from one of the largest department 
stores in New York is a successful dry-goods establishment 
that few New York shoppers know by name. The place is 
advertised only modestly, is unobtrusive in appearance, 
and if you went by the store you would wonder—if you 
noticed it at all—how the concern manages to keep going, 
especially in the face of the competition of the vast estab- 
lishment on the other side of the street. 

The answer is that, except for the big store, the little 
store could not exist in that location. It would either have 
to move or suspend operations. Without the big store it 
would be like a side show with no circus to attract the 
crowd. As it is, the smaller plant probably makes a bigger 
profit for the amount invested than its overtowering 
competitor. 

Do not get the impression, either, that the smaller store 
gets merely the overflow from the big one. It specializes 
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somewhat in certain lines in which it is able to give good 
values, and shoppers like to inspect its stock. Frequently 
they spend more money there than in the larger place 
across the way. But the point is that if the big store were 
not there, with its greater variety of attractions, people 
would not head toward the smaller establishment for itself 
alone. The locality is away from the main shopping center 
and would be almost dead for retail purposes if it were not 
for the big department store on the corner. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that both stores were big 
institutions—one about as big as the other. Would not the 
competition be so severe that each store would earnestly 
wish for the other to move? It would not. On the con- 
trary, so long as the two stores are in operation at all in the 
same city, it is better for each that they should be close 
together—the closer the better. One helps the other. Each 
establishment has customers who would rather buy there 
than elsewhere; but if there is a chance of getting better 
values at another place next door they will look over the 
goods there before buying. In that way each store helps 
its neighbor to draw a crowd, 
and out of the number who 
drift in from next door many 
will be moved to make pur- 
chases they had no idea of 
making when they left home. 
Buying is stimulated. The 
management of almost any 
first-class big store has im- 
plicit confidence in its abil- 
ity to beat, or at least to 
equal, its competitor in giv- 
ing good value, andis willing 
to have customers make 
comparison. Where it loses 
in one department by hav- 
ing a rival close by, it gains 
in another. 


Why Boley’s Pays 


HAVE in mind two big 

department stores in a 
great Middle Western city, 
which stand almost side by 
side. One may be known 
as March’s, the other as 
Boley’s. Said the manager 
of March’s store awhile ago: 

“Tf Boley’s should ever 
have to move because the 
building owner raises the 
rent, I should almost be dis- 
posed to pay the difference 
in their rental out of our 
own funds, if necessary, to 
keep them close by.”’ 

And I have no doubt the 
manager of Boley’s feels 
the same way. 

If you have ever had occa- 
sion to buy a piano the 
chances are that you found 
most of the piano stores in 
the same part of town and 
fairly close together. When a man starts to buy a piano 
he wants to examine every line in town if he can do so con- 
veniently. But he may not bother with the dealer who is 
too far from the others. 

Much the same condition is true of automobiles, type- 
writers, jewelry, and other articles. If you are in New 
York and think of jewelry you probably think simultane- 
ously of Maiden Lane. 

On the other hand, in selling small articles like cigars or 
candy, too much near-by competition is obviously an objec- 
tion. People passing a given location buy just so many 
cigars, and if they divide their purchases between two 
stores neither store does so well. 

I was speaking a few lines back of March’s and Boley’s 
department stores. March’s offers a much more attractive 
line of merchandise, and people in that city often wonder 
how Boley’s can withstand such competition. Yet Boley’s 
is a big moneymaker. The answer is that Boley’s caters 
almost entirely to the laboring classes—people who pay as 
they go and do not indulge themselves in such luxuries as 
charge accounts. Boley’s store carries a line of goods to fit 
the buying capacity of these cash customers. Most of 
them are so accustomed to proceeding by their own effort 
that they usually do not even think of asking to have goods 
delivered. They pay as they go and carry their own pur- 
chases home. And the habit is one that Boley makes no 
effort to educate people out of; the saving in cost of deliver- 
ing goods—even apart from the fact that a big proportion 
of the business is on a cash basis—is an important item. 

Two or three winters ago when business was dull and 
many men were out of employment, the proprietor of a 
certain big store began making displays of skates and 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Financing War 


lee the new British budget a man with an income 
of twelve thousand five hundred dollars a year will 
pay over three thousand dollars income tax. All incomes 
over twelve thousand pay one-fourth, and the tax falls on 
income from every source. Thus, if the man has invested 
in five-per-cent government bonds, one and a quarter per 
cent will be deducted for the income tax and he will 
receive only three and three-quarters per cent on his 
investment. 

If he owns an automobile of over sixteen horsepower 
his license tax on it will be trebled. Railroad and theater 
tickets, coffee, chicory, matches, and various other articles, 
are taxed. A four-cent admission to the “movies” yields 
a war tax of one cent. This taxation will produce two and 
a half billion dollars a year—against a total tax yield of 
about one billion dollars before the war. 

It is heroic. No doubt it is sound finance and sound 
politics. 

It is better for the unaffluent that war costs should be 
met by taxes rather than by borrowing, for war taxes fall 
pretty largely upon the well-to-do. The British policy has 
been sounder than Germany’s, which, until recently, has 
levied no extra taxes on account of the war, meeting the 
whole cost by borrowing. 

True, when we look on the other side of this budget we 
see what a little way war taxes go, after all. The estimated 
expenditure for the year is over nine billion dollars. 
Drastic taxation stops only about a quarter of the gap. 

Yet drastic taxation brings war home in a fashion only 
less poignant than the casualty lists do. The man who 
hands over to the government three thousand dollars out 
of a twelve-thousand income, besides meeting various 
minor imposts, cannot escape realizing one side of war. 
This budget squarely faces the truth that, no matter just 
how the war ends, every nation engaged in it must, on the 
material side, be a loser on a huge scale. 

It is a good thing that Germany has begun facing 
toward that truth. No matter just how it ends, drastic 
taxation is going to be a standard feature of European life 
for many years. 


Inflation 


AMX COMPARED with the beginning of last year, steel 
billets have more than doubled in price. So has 
copper; while lead has nearly trebled. Many articles 
made from those commodities have followed suit. In 
apologizing recently for increasing its price to consumers a 
manufacturing concern showed what it had to pay for all 
the ingredients entering into its product. Costs, as com- 
pared with those before the war, were all the way from 
thirty to four hundred per cent higher. The cost of labor 
has also advanced materially, and is still rising. 

The forces that produced this result still appear to be 
actively operating. We not only have the highest commod- 
ity and labor prices ever known but the trend seems to be 
upward. 

Of course this is inflation—a world inflation; for Europe 
experiences it in a degree probably greater than we do, 
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In a way it had been going on nearly twenty years; but the 
war gave it a tremendous new impetus. Roughly a gold 
dollar is worth about half what it used to be. This con- 
fuses fixed monetary contracts, such as for the payment of 
stipulated interest, rents, salaries. If it is a long-time 
contract, like a thirty-year bond, the recipient is getting 
about half what he expected to get. 

There are those who hold that prompt and painful price 
deflation will follow the return of peace. There are others 
who hold that an era of very high prices will continue long 
after the war, because only very gradually will the effects of 
war financing disappear. 

In the latter case, for one thing, all salary lists should be 
overhauled and readjusted to the lessened value of money. 
In the former case, for one thing, many credits based on 
present prices will be put in a hazardous position. In 
either case the great inflation of prices is a portentous 
phenomenon, well worth watching. 


Investments 


ANKS of all kinds held nearly. six billion dollars of 
“securities” at the date of the Comptroller’s last 
annual report. There were eight hundred-and-odd million 
dollars of Government bonds, virtually all held by national 
banks—not for investment but to secure circulation. 
Deducting that, we have a little over five billions of invest- 
ments; and as the banks, as a whole, are conservative 
investors, it may be interesting to know how they invest. 
Reducing the total to five dollars—in place of five bil- 
lions—they put a dollar andseventy cents in railroad bonds, 
a dollar and a half in state and city bonds, sixty cents in 
public-utility bonds, and a dollar and twenty cents in 
miscellaneous. 

The latter probably includes a comparatively small 
amount of stocks held by state institutions. It also in- 
cludes “‘industrial”’ bonds—such, for example, as those of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

But the railroad bond is still the premier investment 
security in the United States. With rapidly increased 
borrowings by cities in late years the municipal bond is 
now by way of crowding it for first place. In five years 
bank holdings of municipals increased three hundred and 
seventy-eight millions against an increase of two hundred 
and forty millions in railroad bonds; but railroad bonds are 
our most important security. Directly or indirectly— 
through savings and other banks—the money of literally 
millions of people goes into them. 

Of course real-estate mortgages, of which the savings 
banks hold great amounts, are actually investment securi- 
ties too; but they are not included in the above survey. 


- Stores That Lie 


E RECALL a shop that has been ‘closing out under 

forced sale, regardless of cost,” for at least three years. 
We presume it swindles its patrons, selling half-cotton for 
all-wool, alleging that colors will not run, when they will 
run, and so on. We presume that, because if we know a 
man to be a habitual liar in one respect we naturally 
suppose him to be a habitual liar in all respects. 

Self-respecting retail trade everywhere is more or less 
pestered by stores that lie. Sometimes it is the fly-by- 
night shop, which sets up in a certain location, advertises 
itself as a bargain sale of a bankrupt’s stock, a fire sale, or 
the like, and after having worked off a collection of inferior 
goods, flits to a new location. Sometimes it is a fixture, in 
a chronic state of closing out, or selling a five-dollar article 
at five dollars and ten cents, ‘“‘marked down from twelve 
dollars.” Sometimes a few standard trade-marked goods 
are offered at cut rates as a lure. Sometimes goods with 
whose merits the public has become well acquainted are 
displayed in the street window and imitations of them are 
palmed off within. For the self-respecting store this 
competition is excessively annoying. 

It is an odd fact that people in general regard lying in 
print as something mysteriously different from lying orally. 
If a man looked them in the eye and asserted by word of 
mouth that the common retail price of a given article was 
nine dollars, while he offered it at eight, and they then 
discovered the common retail price was eight, they would 
put him down for a liar and never trust his word again. If 
he asserts the same falsehood by a printed placard they 
regard it as a venial trade stratagem. 

An association of merchants in New York has enlisted 
the district attorney and purposes to drive out some chron- 
ically lying shops in its particular line. It is a good example. 
By concerted action among self-respecting merchants 
everywhere the path of the shop that habitually depends 
upon lies can probably be made thorny enough to work a 
reformation. 


The Saving Side 


OU may have come across the remark that civilization 
simply makes war more destructive. Certainly noth- 
ing like the destruction wrought in Europe in the last year 
and a half was ever before known in the same length of 


) a 
May 
time. The direct money cost exceeds thirty billio 
ualties probably equal the total population of Prus 
Frederick began the Seven Years’ War. You ; 
example, to the Thirty Years’ War, which conver: 
parts of Germany into wilderness and set back the 
development of Central Europe two centuries, 
great battles, such as Breitenfeld and Liitzen, in y 
total number of men engaged on both sides was ¢ 
or sixty thousand, and the deaths would amoun 
war to but a trifling incident in the course of - 
day’s work. And such momentous clashes as Br 
and Liitzen occurred only at comparatively long i: 
Naturally you ask: If that ruined half Europe, y 
this do? f 
. But there is a tremendous difference. The Thirt 
War disorganized Germany. In important secti 
and order dropped to asavage level. Unpaid troops 
friend and foe, with fine impartiality. The signific 
ing was: “He whose house is burned must be a; 
Cut off from livelihood otherwise, he joined the 
Often it made no great difference which side he joi 
various times prisoners of war were simply incor 
into the conqueror’s army. o: 

Organized fighting cut but an inconsiderable figu 
war’s destruction. i. 

Whatever else this war has done, higher orga 
has proceeded from it. In spite of the great gas’ 
its face, Europe was never before so tightly boun 
thoroughly regimented and ordered. There wa 
before any such extensive common action or a 
codrdination of human energy. That is the saying 
the war—insofar as it has any saving side. Bxac 
makes all forecast of its economic and social re 
difficult. 


Al Scientific Reform 


ROM superficial reading in the fields of medic 
horticulture we gather that one of Nature’s adm 

to mankind is substantially this: “When pester 
bug look round for some other bug that will eat it1 
proceed cautiously lest Bug B prove more pestifero 
Bug A.” 

We were reminded of it recently by coming a 
strangely reminiscent term—to wit, Bucket Shop. 

Time was when the bucket shop was almost as th 
in a seventh year. Every considerable town had fi 
to forty concerns where the inexperienced and cr 
could bet away their money on variations in the ] 
grain, cotton, stocks. If as many as half a doze 
ears—in the shape of simple persons with det: 
cash—flourished anywhere in our fair land, some 
shop was pretty sure to extend its telegraphic 
thither. mi 

Our impression is that the species has been pretty 
exterminated. Certainly it persists only sporadica 
in a meager fashion. This is an important reform. 
brought about by the outraged moral sense of th 
munity? Notat all. It was brought about by mem 
“regular” exchanges who wanted the commissions | 
part of the bucket-shop trade as might be deflect 
regular channels. 2 

They went for the bucket shop as the robin goes 
worm—and did a pretty effectual job. a 

To remedy an eyil with the greatest practical ( 
and thoroughness, find the men who can make a p! 
stopping it. That’s the natural and scientific way. 

Whenever a regular broker strives to seduce per: 
no experience and small means into speculating, by 
paper advertising, circulars, and so on, he ree 
great a pest as a bucket shop. The public, like a 
husbandman, may well insist that remedial Bug | 
not turn pestiferous by inveigling lightweight gree 
into the game, for that was exactly the evil of the 
shops. eee 


Two Sure Guesses ; 


Bas clearings in the United States for the first 
of this year were fifty per cent greater than a ye 
breaking all records. That connotes the general si 
trade. Probably it was never before so easy to sell 
get credit, find a job, get a salary raised or a Waé 
increased—in short, to make money for those who 
all in the money-making way. tee 
There are numberless guesses as to how long this 
condition will last, to what heights it will go, and wh 
follow it. But a couple of guesses in that connectl 
absolutely sure: es = A 
It will not last forever, nor even for a decade. 
man who puts by something—whether it’s half an 
taken out of the quarter’s profits and put to ‘oe 
count, or a dollar a week taken out of the pa velo 
put in the savings bank—is going to win 
whatever happens. ; 
The man who is getting anything at all 
and not salting down some of it—fifty ce 
dollars a month, whatever it may be— 
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1 of the most 
irious aspects 
the British 
is his willing- 
sive over great 
of the black 
ored races to 
henzollerns to 
and experi- 
yon. I myself, 
ymething of a 
t, and doing 
ean in my cor- 
ring about the 
f the World— 
e of the World 
antand armed 
every disturber—could the more readily sym- 
with the more passive school of Pacifists if its 
ls involved the idea that England should keep 
ind and Germany to Germany. 
litical ideal is the United States of the World, 
of states whose state boundaries are deter- 
yy what I have defined as the natural map of 
1. I cannot understand those Pacifists who 
ut the German right to expansion, and babble 
return of her justly lost colonies. That seems 
t pacifism, but patriotic inversion. This large 
on to hand over our fellow creatures to a 
e educational system, with frightfulness in 
leaves me hot. The ghosts of the thirst-tormented 
rise up in their thousands from the African dust, 
1g. 
all of legitimate expansion is indeed now only an 
’s cant. The age of expansion—the age of Euro- 
ipires—is near its end. No one who can read the 
the times in Japan, in India, in China, can doubt 
ded in America a hundred years ago; it is ending 
\sia; it will end last in Africa—and even in Africa 
draws near. Spain has but led the way which other 
must follow. Look at her empire in the atlases of 
jhe fell down the steps, it is true—but they are 
to descend. No sane man, German or anti-German, 
weighed the prospects of the new age will be desir- 
restoration of the now vanished German colonial 
-vindictive, intriguing and unscrupulous; a mere 
centers of attack on adjacent territory, to com- 
he immense disentanglements and readjustments 
ulready before the French and British and Italians. 
tly we discuss the problem of the absolutely nec- 
ermanent alliance that this war has forced upon 
France, Belgium, Britain and Russia, this prob- 
1e empires faces us. What are these Allies going to 
it their subject races? What is the world going 
out the subject races? It is a matter in which 
ect races are likely to have an increasingly impor- 
ce of their own. We Europeans may discuss their 
day among ourselves; we shall be discussing it 
m to-morrow. If we do not agree with them then 
| take their fates in their own hands in spite of us. 
fore A. D. 2100 there will be no such thing as a 
race in all the world. 


e Three Types of Oversea Possessions 


a, again, we find ourselves asking just that same 
ieult question of more or less that arises at every 
point of our review of the probablefuture. How far 
ung going to be done finely? How far isit going to 
cunningly and basely? How far will greatness of 
ow far will imaginative generosity, prevail over 
ous and pettifogging spirit that lurks in every 
being? Are French and British and Belgians and 
, for example, going to help each other in Africa, 
hey going to work against and cheat each other? 
wssian seeking only a necessary outlet to the seas 
orld, or has he dreams of Delhi? 

again, as in all these questions, personal idiosyn- 
mesin; Tam strongly disposed to trust the good in 
Sian. But, apart from this uncertain question of 
ty, there are in this present case two powerful 
nat make against disputes, secret disloyalties and 
3s: One is that Germany will certainly be still dan- 
it the end of the war; and the second is that the 
education, in efficiency, in national feeling and 
of outlook, between the European and the great 
and African communities, is rapidly diminishing. 
4uropeans squabble much more for world ascend- 
*re will be no world ascendancy for which to squab- 
e have still no means of measuring the relative 
ment of Europe in comparison with Asia already 
d by this war. As it is, certain things are so 
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inevitable—the integration of a modernized Bengal, of 
China and of Egypt, for example—that the question before 
us is practically reduced to whether this restoration of the 
subject peoples shall be done with the European’s aid and 
good will, or whether it shall be done against him. That it 
will be done in some manner or other is certain. 

The days of suppression are over. They know it in every 
country where white and brown and yellow mingle. If the 
Pledged Allies are not disposed to let in light to their sub- 
ject peoples, and prepare for the days of world equality 
that are coming, the Germans will. If the Germans fail to 
be the most enslaving of people they may become the most 
liberating. They will set themselves, with their character- 
istic thoroughness, to destroy that magic prestige which, 
in Asia particularly, is the clew to the miracle of European 
ascendancy. In the long run that may prove no ill service 
to mankind. The European must prepare to make himself 
acceptable in Asia, to state his case to Asia and be under- 
stood by Asia, or to leave Asia. That is the blunt reality of 
the Asiatic situation. 

It has already been pointed out in these papers that if 
the alliance of the Pledged Allies is indeed to be permanent 
it implies something in the nature of a Zollverein, a com- 
mon policy toward the rest of the world and an arrange- 
ment involving a common control over the dependencies of 
all the Allies. It will be interesting, now that we have 
sketched a possible map of Europe after the war, to look a 
little more closely into the nature of the empires concerned, 
and to attempt a few broad details of the probable map of 
the Eastern Hemisphere outside Europe in the years imme- 
diately to come. 

Now there are, roughly speaking, three types of oversea 
possessions: They may be (1) territory that was originally 
practically unoccupied and that was settled by the imperial 
people; or (2) territory with a barbaric population, having 
no national idea; or (3) conquered states. In the case of 
the British Empire all three are present; in the case of the 
French, only the second and third; in the case of the Rus- 
sian, only the first and third. Each of these types must 
necessarily follow its own system of development. 

Take, first, those territories originally but thinly occu- 
pied, or not occupied at all, of which at least the dominant 
element of the population is akin to that of the home 
country. These used to be called colonies by the British— 
though the colonies of Greece and Rome were really only 
garrison cities settled in foreign lands—and they are now 
being rechristened dominions. Australia, for instance, is a 
British Dominion; and Siberia and most of Russia in Asia, 
a Russian Dominion. Their manifest destiny is for their 
children to become equal citizens with the cousins and 
brothers they have left at home. 

There has been much discussion in England during the 
last decade upon some modification of the British legisla- 
ture that would admit representatives from the dominions 
to a proportional share in the government of the empire. 
The problem has been complicated by the unsettled status 
of Ireland, the mischief-making of the Tories there; and 
by the perplexities arising out of those British depend- 
encies of non-British race—the Indian states, for example— 
whose interests are sometimes in conflict with those of the 
dominions. The attractiveness of the idea of an Imperial 
legislature is chiefly on the surface, and I have very strong 
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doubts of its realiz- 
ability. These domin- 
ions seem rather to 
tend to become inde- 
pendent and distinct 
sovereign states in 
close and affectionate 
alliance with Great 
Britain, and having a 
common interest in 
the British navy. 

In many ways the 
interests of the domin- 
ions are more diver- 
gent from those of 
Great Britain than are 
those of Great Britain 
from Russia, or those of Great Britain from France. 
Many of the interests of Canada are more closely bound 
to those of the United States than they are to those of 
Australasia—in such a matter as the maintenance of 
the Monroe Principle, for example. 

South Africa, again, takes a line with regard to 

British Indian subjects that is highly embarrassing 
to Great Britain. There is a’ tendency in all the 
British colonies to read American books and period- 
icals rather than British, if for no other reason than 
because their common life, life in a newish and very 
democratic land, is much more American than British 
in character. 
On the other hand, Great Britain has European inter- 
ests. The integrity of Holland and the integrity of Belgium 
are cases in point, which are much closer to the interests 
of France than they are to those of the younger Britains 
beyond the seas. A voice in an alliance that included 
France and the United States, and had its chief common 
interest in the control of the seas, might in the future seem 
far more desirable to these great and growing English- 
speaking dominions than the sending of representatives to 
an Imperial House of Lords at Westminster, and the adorn- 
ment of elderly politicians with titles and decorations at 
Buckingham Palace. 

I think Great Britain and her allies have all of them to 
prepare their minds for a certain release of their grip upon 
their possessions if they wish to build up a larger unity; I 
do not see that any secure unanimity of purpose is possible 
without such releases and readjustments. 


The Partition of Black Africa 


OW the next class of foreign possession is that in which 

the French and Belgians and Italians are most inter- 
ested. Britain, also, has possessions of this type in Central 
Africa and theless civilized districts of India; but Russia has 
scarcely anything of the sort. In this second class of pos- 
session the population is numerous, barbaric and incapable 
of any large or enduring political structure; and over it 
rules a small minority of European administrators. The 
greatest of this series of possessions are those in black 
Africa. The French imagination has taken a very strong 
hold of the idea of a great French-speaking West Africa 
and Central Africa, with which the ordinary British citizen 
will only too gladly see the conquered German colonies 
incorporated. The Italians have a parallel field of develop- 
ment in the hinterland of Tripoli. Side by side, France, 
Belgium and Italy, no longer troubled by hostile intrigues, 
may very well set themselves in the future to the task of 
building up a congenial Latin civilization out of the tribal 
confusions of those vast regions. 

They will, I am convinced, do far better than the Eng- 
lish in this domain. The English-speaking peoples have 
been perhaps the most successful settlers in the world— 
the United States and the dominions are there to prove it. 
Only the Russians in Siberia can compare with them; but 
as administrators the British are a race coldly aloof. They 
have nothing to give a black people and no disposition to 
give. The Latin-speaking peoples—the Mediterranean 
nations—on the other hand, have proved the most success- 
ful assimilators of other races that mankind has ever 
known. Alexander Dumas is not the least of the glories of 
France. In a hundred years’ time black Africa, west of 
Tripoli, from Oran to Rhodesia, will, I believe, talk French. 
And what does not speak French will speak the closely 
related Italian. 

I do not see why this Latin black culture should not ° 
extend across equatorial Africa to meet the Indian influ- 
ence of the coast, and reach out to join hands with Mada- 
gascar. I do not see why the British flag should be any 
impediment to the Latinization of tropical Africa, or to the 
natural extension of the French and Italian languages 
through Egypt. I guess, however, that it will be an Islamic 
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The American Ship, Henry B. Hyde 


And they shall take up a lamentation for thee, and say to thee, How 
art thou destroyed, that wast inhabited of seafaring men, the renowned 
city, which wast strong in the sea, she and her inhabitants! 

Ezekiel xxvi, 17. 


Seen the day when the first man straddled a log and, 


with an animal’s skin or the pelt of one of his own 

kind for a sail, and a horny, spatulate foot for a 
rudder, started humanity adventuring by sea, the inter- 
vening centuries have beheld the occurrence of only seven 
nations possessed of sufficient genius to dominate the 
earth’s deep waters. 

During two thousand two hundred and forty-eight years 
Tyre has had but seven true heirs. And the United States 
of America, whose national existence measures no more 
than an hour’s space in that great scheme of time, is one 
of these. 

In the eyes of an astounded world the United States 
established her birthright in the freedom of the seas as no 
other heir of Tyre had ever done. She wrested the trident 
from Britain’s grasp; tore the proud title of Mistress of the 
Seas from her breast. 

And, having done this, she flung her heritage away with 
the abandon of a drunkard. 

To-day, though rich to wantonness, a Power whose 
influence in the destiny of the human race is immeasurable, 
her starred flag is a curiosity beyond the precincts of her 
continental shores and insular holdings. Her commerce 
is paralyzed; her independence a mockery. She is able to 
speak to other nations overseas only by permission of their 
several lines of communication. Except in a few inconse- 
quential instances, her mails move by alien will and by the 
grace of alien flags. She is a vassal on the seas, where only 
six-and-fifty years ago she was an enthroned monarch. 


The Slow Growth of Steam Navigation 


N PREVIOUS articles in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 

we have treated of the magical rise of the United States 
to supremacy on the deep waters and described the causes 
responsible for the decline of the: American merchant 
marine since 1865. But it is seldom remembered that as 
we conquered with sailing packet and clipper, so did we 
in steam navigation between 1850 and the eve of the Civil 
War. And it now becomes pertinent to consider this 
experience, for it is by and through steam that the nation 
must recover its 
heritage. 

At six o’clock on 
themorning of Sep- 
tember 4, 1807, 
American genius 
made steam navi- 
gation a fact in the 
destiny of civiliza- 
tion. In that hour 
and on that day 
Robert Fulton’s 
Clermont waddled 
out of Paulus’ 
Hook Ferry, New 
York, and headed 
up the Hudson 
* River on her first 
trip to Albany. 

On May 26, 
1819, the Savan- 
nah, the first 
steamship that 
ever navigated 
deep water, set out 
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from Savannah, Georgia, for London. She arrived in the i 
Thames twenty-five days afterward, to be viewed with r 
amazement and also the distrust that was ever ready at | 
that time for anything emanating from the United States. | 

The Savannah was a New York ship-rigged packet of | 
about three hundred tons, fitted with a horizontal engine j 
and propelled by paddle wheels, which could be hauled 


aboard in heavy weather. She went from London to 

Petrograd and returned home successfully, but only 
to have her engine removed and to be restored to 
the ranks of sailing tonnage. 

There for nineteen years ocean steam navigation 
was to remain dormant, and until, as Lindsay says, 
“Britain had to take up the new ship or abandon 
the sea.”” When the Savannah made her remark- 
able and historical adventure the dreams of the 
majority of men trafficking by sea were of such stuff 
as hempen cordage and snowy royals and skysails, 
and not of steam chests and pistons and horse power. 

John Willis Griffiths was only ten years old. The brain 
that was to bear the clipper and revolutionize ship-building 
was still not beyond the throes of the rule of three. 

It was in 1838 when the British inaugurated their steam- 
ship traffic in the North Atlantic that eventually was to 
restore the cross of St. George to supremacy on all the 
seas. That year witnessed the foundation of the Cunard 
Company under the inspiration of the British Admiralty; 
and 1840, the beginning by the Cunard Company of a fort- 
nightly mail service. between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax 
and Boston, with a subsidy of sixty thousand pounds. 

In the same year the British Government granted the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company a subsidy of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds a year to carry on a West 
Indian mail service, and immediately afterward entered 
into similar contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for a service to Gibraltar and India, and with 
the Pacifie Steam Navigation Company for a service to 
the West Coast of South America. 

The last-mentioned company was a result of the promo- 
tion of an American, William Wheelwright, sometime 
United States Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador. Nobody in 
this country would listen to him and he was driven to 
England with his dream. And never has Great Britain 
turned a deaf ear to any voice that promised extension of 
her commerce or the aggrandizement of her sea power. 

Britain breathed the breath of life into these lines with a 
political as well as a commercial purpose. In peace they 
were to be the links of an everliving chain to bind her 
possessions beyond the seas to the mother country; in 
war, a bulwark of defense. All the ships were constructed 
under Admiralty supervision. They carried naval officers 
as custodians of the mails, and they were bound by contract 
to be available to the government on call. 

With the appearance of the first Cunarder, an agitation 
began in the United States to appropriate forthwith a 
million dollars annually for mail transportation in home- 
owned vessels, steamships preferred! It was realized that 
something must be done to counter this British stroke 
against our North Atlantic packet lines; and, American- 
like, the spending of a million dollars was the first achieve- 
ment that suggested itself to the popular imagination. 
We have yet to learn that that proverbial million dollars 
of ours, undirected by constructive thought, is as futile as 
that million of soldiers which not a few of our countrymen 


Big Liners Loading at New York Docks 
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believe can be mustered into arms between a setting 
sun and arising thereof. bi 

Five years passed before this feeling crystallize 
found expression in legislation. The self-sufficiency 
shipping industry was in a great degree responsible f 
delay. The barons of the winds held a broad and « 
expressed contempt for England’s teapots and teak 
as it pleased them to call the Cunarders. 

By 1845 a school of opinion of wider national visio 
the shipowner’s had formed, and the Congress adop 
first law toward meeting the competition of British s 
ships. This act authorized the establishment of co: 
lines for carrying the United States mails abroad. 


Our Early Contract Mail Service 


N 1846, under a second law, a five-year contrac 

entered into with the Ocean Steamship Navigation 
pany for a bimonthly service between New York, ] 
and Bremen, by way of Cowes. The contract provi 
payment of one hundred thousand dollars a ship am 
for the German route and seventy-five thousand dol 
ship for the French one. Further, the company, wi 
twelvemonth, was bound to build four first-class ste 
of not less than fourteen hundred tons, “with greater 
to the distance than is performed by the Cunard 
between Boston and Liverpool and back,” and to be 
available and transferable for naval use in the event 0 

Britain’s answer to this was to increase the C1 
subsidy to eighty-five thousand pounds, whieh in 184 
had raised from sixty to eighty thousand. j 

In 1847 the Congress passed a third law on the su 
providing for the establishment of steam mail sei 
between New York and Liverpool; New York and 
Orleans via Havana to the Isthmus of Panama—Chi 
Panama to the then territories of California and Or 
and between Charleston and Havana. The declared ol 
of this act were ‘to provide efficient mail service 
encourage navigation and commerce, and to build 
powerful fleet in case of war.” ean 

The contract for the New York-Liverpool service 
let to Edward K. Collins, head of the famous Dra 
Line of packets, and his associates; and provided: 

1. That the contractors should build, under super’ 
of the Navy Department, five wooden, copper-she: 
steamships 0 
less than two! 
sand tons an 
thousand h 
power. 2. Th 


agent approv’ 
the Postma 
General. 4. 
2 semi-mon 
mail services! 
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and autumn, and a monthly service during the 
son. 5. That the Secretary of the Navy should 
to the contractors twenty-five thousand dollars a 
n each of the five ships from the time of their 
x to the date of completion and commission. 6. 
‘Government should pay to the contractors for the 
ince of the service three hundred and eighty-five 
| dollars a year, or at the rate of nineteen thousand 
red and fifty dollars each for twenty round voyages 


ntract for thé New York-New Orleans-Havana- 
service was let to A. G. Sloo, of Cincinnati, who 
od it to a group of New Yorkers. With three 
s, it coincided with the North Atlantic agree- 
That the contractors should build ships of not 
fifteen hundred tons. 2. That these ships must 
anded by naval officers of not less than the grade 
ant. 3. That the Government should pay the con- 
‘wo hundred and ninety thousand dollars a year. 
ntract for the Pacific service to California and 
vas let to Arnold Harris, and provided for a 
carrying of mails from Panama north in three 
of not less than one thousand tons. So the 
cilled Pacific Mail Steamship Company was born. 
harleston-Havana service was given a _ postal 
f forty-five thousand dollars a year. 

emen-Havre line began operation on June 1, 1847; 
ic line, on October 8, 1848; the New York- 
line, in September, 1849; the Collins Line, on 
1850. 

remen service was never satisfactory. It was 
d in 1851. The ships were unspeakably slow. 
"e service was maintained until 1857, the English 
ll being changed from Cowes to Southampton— 
of transfer to this day. 

she jump, however, the Collins liners Atlantic, 
icifie and Arctic carried the starred banner to the 
ympetition with the British, and kept it flying 
il the end. They assumed a place in the national 
and in popular imagination coequal with the 
ips. 

hand their splendid equipment and, considering 
luxurious accommodations, enabled them to com- 
cream and bulk of the passenger traffic, as the 
sailing packets had done. 


ivalry for Transatlantic Business 


mard Line cut passenger rates. The Collins Line 
red by beating the best British crossing by a day. 
rd Line cut freight rates from seven pounds and 
ngs a ton to four pounds. The Collins Line 
its lead to a day and a half. 

freight for nothing if you have to do it,” the 
remier is quoted as having said to the Cunard 


ling to beat the Yankees!” became the slogan of 


th the closing of 1851 Great Britain increased the 
ibsidy to eight hundred and forty-three thousand 
‘forty-four trips a year. 

npetition had been a losing game for the Collins 
at lead of a day and a half had, during the year, 
y a million dollars in fuel, wear and tear, upkeep 
f freight earnings. An appeal was made to the 
for an increase of support. The subsidy was 
thirty-three thousand dollars a voyage, or eight 
ind fifty-eight thousand dollars a year. 

€ continued to maintain its lead, but with no 
n earning advantages. Its administration has 
ed extravagant. Extravagance is a relative 
be interpreted always by surrounding circum- 
f necessity and time. Under the schedule to 
se wooden vessels were bound, not only by con- 
also by national pride, they had barely time for 
terminals. Their fires were never drawn. Never 
tory of any merchant marine have ships been 
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driven as were those brave old paddlers. They held to their 
schedule regardless of every circumstance, and they carried 
all who could find berths in them; but the dividend-paying 
freight went to the slower and cheaper Cunarders and the 
irregular sailing packets. 

With a fleet of cargo steamers, or even sailing vessels, to 
supplement its express ships, the Collins Line would have 
been a dividend payer, but it never got its nose far enough 
above water to invest in exclusive freight tonnage. Sail— 
not steam—was the magnet of capital. 

The line suffered a terrific blow in September, 1854, 
through the loss of the Arctic, which, rammed by a French- 
man in a fog, went down off Cape Race with three hundred 
and seven souls. Next, in 1856, the Congress served notice 
that in the following year it would reduce the subsidy to 
the original sum of nineteen thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars a voyage. On the heels of this, on September 
23, 1856, the Pacific sailed from Liverpool, never to be 
heard of again. In 1857, during the financial panic that 
shocked the world in that year, Collins & Company failed. 

In 1858 the Congress abandoned the postal-naval sub- 
sidy system and adopted a scheme of payments for mail 
carriage, under which American ships received the inland 
postage plus sea postage, and foreign ships the sea postage 
only. 

The South, which had taken the lead in voting to estab- 
lish lines through postal subsidies, had now come to a 
right-about-face. Its representatives in the Congress were 
opposed to further increase of the North’s possession of 
potential instruments of war. Except for the firing on 
Sumter, the Civil War had already opened. 

The Collins Line disappeared from the seas in 1859. 
Its Adriatic, the fifth and last ship of the fleet to be built, 
was sold to the British flag, and for years afterward added 
to English glory and English earnings in the North Atlantic 
trade. 

Thus, the United States triumphed in steam navigation 
as she had in sail; and thus she laid aside the laurels. Like 
a banderlog people, we climbed the tree and shook down 
the coconuts for strangers to gather. 

During the decade of fierce competition on the North 
Atlantic, brought to a close by the Civil War, the English 
had definitely turned to iron as a cheaper material of con- 
struction than wood. They had, at last, been compelled 
to realize that their one 
hope of regaining suprem- 
acy on the seas lay in 
upsetting the economic 
advantage that the United 
States possessed ; 
in producing ff 
wooden-vessel 
property. Britain 


Bath Turned Out for a Launching 


had an abundant supply of metal. Our resources were un- 
discovered. Perhaps, most important of all, she was devel- 
oping the marine engine and applying screw propulsion. 

After the Civil War what capital turned back to the sea 
still resisted the idea of steam’s taking the place of wind; 
and the few who did not resist held that side-wheelers were 
superior to screws for ocean navigation. In 1866 the 
United States was actually attempting to compete in the 
North Atlantic with wooden paddlers! And in 1843, 
twenty-three years before, it had been an American warship, 
the Princeton Sloop, that had shown the world the appli- 
cation of the propeller! 

In 1864 the policy of subsidizing mail steamships was 
revived. Under a treaty with Brazil the United States 
granted two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year, and 
the South American republic one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year, to establish a line between Philadel- 
phia and Rio de Janeiro. This line lasted eleven years. It 
simply could not be made to pay at the increased American 
cost of operation, even if it. had not been doomed from the 
beginning by the excessive cost of building its ships. 
The same causes fifteen years afterward killed a second 
Brazilian line. and continued, right down to August, 1914, 
to bar the American flag from deep water. 


The Subsidies of the Sixties 


HE session of the Congress that revived postal sub- 

sidies repealed a law of 1813 requiring officers and crews 
of all public and private American ships to be citizens, and 
prescribed that officers only should be citizens. The shore 
was competing with the ocean; the land was robbing the 
sea of its labor. 

American mariners were turning to the higher wages of 
internal industries and the preémption of Western farms 
and ranches. 

The following year the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
was granted five hundred thousand dollars a year for a 
monthly service—begun in 1867—to Japan and China, and 
seventy-five thousand dollars additional for calling at 
Hawaii. In 1866 the bounties that had been paid to fisher- 
men since Washington’s time were cut off. And in 1869 
the Congress began an inquiry as to what could be done to 
restore the nation to its previous important and proud 
position on the seas. Capital that then would have 
invested in steamships, could it have built them as cheaply 
as Britain, proposed amending the navigation laws so as 
to admit ships constructed abroad to American registry. 
This meant, of course, buying the products of British yards. 
Capital invested in sail tonnage protested that this would 
drive its vessels out of business. Britain happened at the 
moment to be anathema. Her attitude during the war, her 
loosing of the Alabama, Florida and Shenandoah against 
American shipping, were matters of bitter remembrance. 
Passion was permitted to vote on a question of economics. 
The laws were not amended. 

In 1871, however, a law was enacted permitting the free 
importation of metal shipbuilding materials. It was futile. 
Still, the American shipbuilding industry was unorganized, 
its labor unskilled in metal construction. Besides, any 
vessel built of imported materials was excluded from our 
protected coastwise traffic, which included, of course, the 
Cape Horn passage to and from the Pacific 
States. 

In 1872 the Pacific Mail was granted five 
hundred thousand dollars more for a second 
monthly service to Japan and China; and 
for all other services the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was authorized to pay: 1. To Amer- 
ican carriers, ‘eighty cents a pound, or 
sixteen hundred dollars a ton, for letters and 
postcards; and eight cents a pound, or 
one hundred and sixty dollars a ton, for 
other articles.’’ 2. Toforeign carriers, “four 
francs a kilogram—about thirty-five cents a 
pound—or seven hundred dollars a ton, for 
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The store that 


liness 


N some stores the proprietor comes 

to meet and greet you. He re- 
members your likes and dislikes. You 
receive attention. 


This kind of a store is usually 
well located, well lighted, well 
arranged and carries good mer- 
chandise. Almost invariably it is 
equipped with up-to-date National 
Cash Registers. 


This machine furnishes every customer 
with a receipt or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid or 
charged. 


On this 1s also printed the date of sale 
and who made it. 

[t forces a duplicate, printed record 
Jor the merchant. 


Safeguarded with this machine the 
proprietor can devote his time 


to his customers, 

to his delivery and store systems, 
to display of merchandise, 

to advertising. 


In some stores you seldom meet the 
proprietor. 


Practically all his time is spent im 
straightening out mistakes in ac 
counts. 


His mind is full of details of book- 
keeping. 


You are conscious of this difference 
in stores. 


We want you to know one reason for 
the difference and where to look for 
this better kind of service. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT: 


One by one we have discovered new ways 
to protect merchants’ profits. 


We have now ready for delivery many new 
models of the National Cash Register. 


These 1916 models are the very last word 
in protection to you, your clerks and the public. 
The added improvements are worth your inves- 
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nd posteards; and fifty centimes— 
yur and a half cents a pound—or 
ollars a ton, for other articles.” 1 
is the law to-day, except as it is 
by the futile act of March 3, 1891, 
g a scale of mileage payments for 
f potential naval value. 

4 the country was set by the ears 
ses that bribery had played a part 
g the Congress to vote the Pacific 
int of 1872. As a result of the en- 
‘andal it was rescinded in 1875; 
| years afterward, on the expira~ 
ie company’s contract of 1865, the 
ostal-subsidy system was again 
ed. Instead of jailing the few 
rel congressmen involved and ham- 
‘ their reputations and making the 
[ail live up to its contract, we acted 
derlogs. It was as foolish as it 
ave been for Britain to have aban- 
ndia because a government im- 
Warren Hastings. Ever since that 
psubsidy, no matter what its garb, 
to American politics as the wraith 
re was to Hamlet. 

» the European war was a week old 


ed States began to reap the harvest- 


shat it had been sowing during the 
g fifty years. And a decade hence 
not have finished garnering the 
of its sea neglect, assuming that 
h it begins to upbuild a merchant 
and that meanwhile it is fortunate 
oremain at peace with all the world. 
»middle of August, 1914, Americans 
irst time in nearly two generations 
izing, as a people, that they are 
nt on the sea. The foreigner, that, 
.century, they had been permitting 
ieir carrying, had either quit the 
ccording to the dictates of the law 
7 and demand, increased his charter 
what were believed to be impossible 
The American shipowner, who had 
; to live on the smell of a greased 
oom rag, or to die, had no more 
lrop to contribute to the suddenly 
bucket of ocean tonnage. And his 
prices were even higher than the 
’s, for his ships flew a neutral flag 
than ordinary significance. 


jions of the La Follette Bill 


nce then the United States has been 
ncrease its ocean-carrying capacity 
y percent. In other words, having 
‘d all possible sources of tonnage 
ve have, in 1916, a capacity of han- 
e-fifth of our commerce as against 
ty of one-tenth at the opening of 
ypean conflict. The while we have 
deavoring to nurture a merchant 
with our right hand, we have been 
ts throat with the left. 

November, 1914, American ship- 
shipbuilders and students of ship- 
that of the war there was to be born 
a of commercial independence of the 
States; that the changes wrought 
pe’s cataclysm would bring native 
30 long denied to marine enterprise, 
the sea; that once more the nation, 
its maritime genius, would be en- 
enter again into its estate in the 
ters, and maintain the place and 
t to which destiny has committed it. 
1a moment when this prospect was 
) bright, the cloud of government 
ip loomed out of Washington, and 
Follette-Alexander Seamen’s Bill 
sed. And five months afterward 
, having become a law by President 
’ approval, was compelling the 
n merchant marine to strike the 
1e Western Sea, forcing a nation to 
| its freedom of traffic with half a 
to abandon it to Japan—to give it 

a people whose doors our guns 
only sixty years ago for the exten- 
‘ur own and the earth’s commerce. 
1905 to 1909, Germany, Great 
France ‘and Norway, in the order 
responding to the demands of the 
quickened spirit of evolution, took 
of the well-being of their sea labor- 
he enactment and amendment of 
legislation governing their respec- 
rehant marines, Great Britain, 
y and France brought their seamen 
nployers’ liability and compulsory 
Jnsurance laws, in keeping with 
-talian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
1and Greek legislation. Great Brit- 
ce France and Norway notably 


provided for improved vessel housing and 
sanitation and increased food scales. 


The United States during that time, the 


sea being beyond its people’s vision, did 
none of those things; nor in the most im- 
portant essentials does the legislation that 
we have passed notice them. 

The Titanic disaster evoked a universal 
demand for an extension of provisions for 
safety of life at sea. The result of this 
demand was the calling by Great Britain 
of a congress of the Maritime Powers of the 
world—the International Convention for 
Safety at Sea; but, taking no account of 
the deliberations of this congress and the 
equitable issue thereof, La Follette intro- 
duced his bill. It was passed on November 
4, 1914, to become effective as to American 
vessels one year from that date, and as to 
foreign shipping one year from the date of 
its approval by the President. 

Summarized, the La Follette-Alexander 
Law’s salient provisions are: 


1. That American seamen in foreign 
ports and foreign seamen in American ports 
may leave their ships at will, and may de- 
mand half of their earned wages. 


2. That a seagoing steam vessel of one 
hundred tons or over shall be manned by a 
crew of whom not less than seventy-five 
per cent in each department shall be able to 
understand the language of their officers. 


3. That the deck crew shall be composed 
in the first year after the passage of the law 
of forty per cent of rated able seamen; in 
the second year, of forty-five per cent; in 
the third, of fifty-five per cent; and there- 
after of sixty-five per cent, exclusive of offi- 
cers and “apprentices.” 


4. That able seamen shall be rated as 
such only after three years’ service at sea, 
and on certification of this service and of 
their physical capacity by the Department 
of Commerce. 


5. That a passenger-carrying steamer 
navigating more than twenty miles offshore 
shall carry boats, in davits, capable of ac- 
commodating not less than seventy-five per 
cent of its company, and other boats or pon- 
toons or rafts capable of accommodating 
the remainder. 


6. That such boats shall be manned by 
certified “‘lifeboatmen’’—as one to 25 per- 
sons or less; two up to 46; three up to 60; 
four up to 85; five up to 110; six up to 160; 
seven up to 210; and one additional for 
every 50 persons in excess of 210. 


7. Thatasailor’s daily allotment of water 
shall be increased from four to five quarts 
and butter from one to two ounces. 


Effects of the New Law 


This last provision in itself is a sufficient 
commentary on the food scale that had 
theretofore existed on American vessels. 

To give the first cited provision effect, a 
century-old law, which prevented a sailor 
from jumping a ship in a foreign port, had 
to berepealed; and reciprocal treaties predi- 
cated on that law, which is universal, are 
in process of denouncement. It was argued 
by the sponsors of the Seamen’s Act that 
the results would be: 1. Wholesale deser- 
tions from foreign ships in American ports, 
due to the attraction of higher wages. 2. 
An automatic lifting of the wage scale to 
the American level. 3. The establishment 
of a competitive labor parity as between 
American and foreign vessels. 

A weird bit of reasoning is that, taking 
no account of the fact that citizenship in 
other nations imposes on individuals quite 
as much if not more responsibility to the 
state than does American citizenship; nor 
yet taking account of the immigration laws 
and exclusion policy of the United States. 
The fallacy of this provision, however, does 
not lessen its mischievousness. 

The law that was repealed—the “‘invol- 
untary servitude” statute, so called by the 
promoters of the legislation—was wrought 
in wisdom. The reasons that underlay it 
are worth understanding. 

It was enacted not in behalf of the mas- 
ters of vessels, or of seamen, or of ships, or 
of owners, but in the just interest of all. It 
was a master’s assurance against the deser- 
tion of a crew in a foreign port where other 
sea labor was unobtainable; it was a sea- 
man’s assurance against being beached be- 
cause of a master’s whim or parsimony, or 
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Motor Luncheons 
Delicious New Ones 


OTHING meets the hunger of outdoors like the tantalizing taste of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham—good, home-cooked ham, full of the savor of salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke. ‘Take it with you on your motor trips. 


| Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham “‘Club” 
Deviled Ham Sandwiches 
Olives Potato Salad 
Chicken Sandwiches Cucumber Pickles 

Cold Slaw with mayonnaise Cheese-and-cracker Sand- 


Orange Layer Cake wiches 
Iced tea (Thermos bottle) Chocolate Cake Coffee 


Deviled Ham Sand- 
wiches with Peppers 


Mixed Pickles 


Breadand ButterSandwiches 
Small Sponge Cakes 
Lemonade 


The Easy Recipes 
1. STUFFED EGGS: Cut cold hard-cooked eggs in half. Mash yolks smooth 
with equal bulk Underavood Deviled Ham. Add a little lemon juice or mayon- 
naise. Shape into balls and press into centers of eggs, closing together again. 
2. SANDWICH: Chop Spanish peppers or pimentos fine and add equal quan- 
tity Underwood Deviled Ham. Spread on thin slices of bread and trim crusts. 
3. SANDWICH: Spread bread with Underavood Deviled Ham. Put together 
over crisp broiled bacon with lettuce, mayonnaise and a little chopped onion. 
Send for “Good Tastes for Good Times” 
avaluable booklet containing the famousLittle Red Devil Recipesforevery mealinthe year— 
Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, timbales, canapes, fritters,etc. FREE 
for the asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name 
when writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 52 Futron Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
= Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


2 UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham |———= 
from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 
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“T’ve Found the Only Fresh 
Coconut, Put Up In Cans” | 


So says MADAME CUISINE X IG ON 4 
me 


Grated coconut, fresh as though just 
out of the shell, with exactly the same 
flavor and with no trouble except the 
opening of a can—guaranteed to be pure 
coconut and coconut milk—nothing else, 
and to be sweet when the can is opened. 
Since I discovered it I am never without 
a can or two of it in the house. ‘Take 
my word for it, youll find Baker’s just 


For the first time in our housekeep- 
ing history I find that we can get fresh 
grated coconut put up in cans. To me, 
it seems a great deal to be able to have 
fresh coconut desserts all the year 
round. ’ 


This canned fresh coconut — Baker’s, 
by the way, and the oni fresh coconut 
to be had in cans—is packed in its own : E 
rich, sweet milk, nothing else. This What you’ve long been wanting. 
coconut milk may be used when your 
recipe calls for coconut milk, or drained 
off and the meat pressed dry, when it 


does not. “tic rae 


BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 


10 cents in Eastern Territory 


Ask at your grocer’s and read the label 


FREE RECIPE BOOK ON REQUEST 
Franklin Baker Company, Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Grocers.—Remember that Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut will not 
only replace the package coconut, but it is going to take the whole fresh 
nut market, too. We recommend that you order through your jobber at once. 
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find their supreme answer in the 
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because the master could ship men at a 
smaller wage—a sailor’s inviolable guaranty 
from government that a vessel must bring 
him back from the ends of the earth to the 
port of departure or another port in the 

- United States; it was a vessel’s assurance 
that she would not be left helpless; it was 
an owner’s assurance that his property 
would be reasonably safeguarded at all 
times, and that he would be permitted to 
perform his legal contracts. 

The provision requiring that not less than 
seventy-five per cent of each department of 
a steamer’s crew shall understand the lan- 
guage of their officers was what struck the 
flag in the Pacific. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
lasted as long as it did because, in the mat- 
ter of labor at least, it was able to meet the 
competition of the subsidized Japanese lines 
through the employment of Chinese deck, 
fire-room and steward’s department crews. 
To have attempted to continue its service 
to the Philippines, China and Japan would 
have cost it five hundred thousand dollars 
a year. And, in addition to competing with 
the Japanese lines, the United States Army 
Transport Service had been its business rival 
ever since our occupation of the Philippines. 

Opportunely the transatlantic trade pro- 
vided purchasers for the Pacific Mail fleet, 


Therein is written protect 


labor and protection of foreign cor 
The certification of “able seame; 


scribed in the fourth provision, is ; 
union limitation of the supply of la 
does not take three years or one to 
the sailor of these times. The physi 
is a farce. The writer knows of 0 
among others, in which the Governr: 
refused a certificate of physical cap; 
a man lacking a thumb; and this n 
sailor of twenty-five years’ experier 
of the best-equipped bosuns who e 
foot on aship’s deck. Incid ontally, 
his thumb helping to save a vessel 
owners. 

A British ministry that would en; 
law so inimical to its national comr 
the La Follette-Alexander legislatior 
just as well resign. ; 

And here is offered in evidence a tg 
author has taken from Ocean Ship 
pamphlet of the National Foreign 
Council, as to the difference of cost ¢ 
ation between a British steamer ; 
American steamer that existed up 
beginning of the war. 2 

The table given below at the left 
the difference in the monthly por 
wages—bills of two steamers, the 
and the Hawaiian; from which it : 


seen that, | 
: the deck ar 
Truth and Beauty! Waltham offers you not only an instrument of BRITISH S. S. NINIAN AMERICAN S. 8. HAWAIIAN mee 
unswerving ame eelare os be aa feasts shape, size and appear- 6385 gross tons 5597 gross tons thee 
ance corresponds most exactly with your desires. 4068 net tons 3651 net tons Arnemiin s 
At Waltham is the largest and most famous watch factory in all the Length, 400 feet Length, 406 feet carries three 
world. Here are made more accurate watches and more different kinds of ge as Se oe ; 
watches than anywhere else the world over. Drck DEPARTMENT Deck DEPARTMENT 
NO. MEN NO. MEN 
There are Walthams unmatched for sheer beauty. Waltham makes 1 Commander $97.40 1 Commander . $200.00 
the tiniest bracelet watch, the thinnest trustworthy watch made in America, 1 Chief Officer . 68.18 1 First Officer 100.00 . 
the accepted standard railroad watch—the leading watch of every kind 1 Second Officer . 48.70 1 Second Officer . 80.00 
wanted by man or woman. You cannot say all this of any other make. 1 Third Officer 43.83 1 Third Officer 70.00. 
Jewelers like to sell the Waltham because it adds to their prestige $258.11 $450.00 e 
and because no other make offers so complete a line. By the same token, : 
Waltham offers you the greatest variety for your selection. Ask your 1 Boatswain $31.66 1 Carpenter é $40.00 : 
EDEL, Ae his Walth Lip? re een 2070 4 Quartermasters 140.00 flagaaeh 
IC Roe ry OCA ee 4 Quartermasters 102.27 1 Boatswain . . 35.00 differ 2 ae 
6 Sailors... . 146.10 "OANBIS «5.35. ei : 
Waltham VYVatch Company, VWValtham, ]yfass. 2 Boys so vie 24.36 16 Se Tew 
In Canada: 189 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. 19 REPEAT» 0 Tapep ees ‘ Cooks and 
ENGINE AND Fire-Room ENGINE AND FirE-Room esi rem 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT ated in Am 
1 Chief Engr. . $94.96 1 Chief Eng’r . . $165.00 ee Be, 
1 Second Eng’r . 68.18 1 First Ass’t Eng’r 110.00 oe x 
1 Third Engr . 53.57 1 See’dAss’tEng’r 100.00 was an 
1 Fourth Eng’r . 43.83 1 ThirdAss’tEng’r 80.00 protedted ’ 
$260.54 $455.00 can cme ie 
1 Donk . . $34.09 3 Oil . « « $135.00 between the 
No other word adequately describes the everlasting qualities—the mag- 3 Craatecie pe 3 Water Tenders yer 00 tie and P: 
nificent endurance—of Barre Granite. Forever! And that is what we 12 Riana 391.42 Bienen 240.00 seaboards. 
want to think of the memorials erected by the hands of men; that wind 20 =a 6 Trimmers . 180.00 needless toad 
and rain and the ravages of Time cannot destroy nor mar them—that 2 450.4 2 oe 9690 00 she could not 
they will endure until an end comes to temporal things. $450.47 , lived in deep 
Barre Granite seems to have been designed by Nature as the material STEWARD DEPARTMENT STEWARD DEPARTMENT Now f i 
with which to perpetuate memories. Its fine grain and uniform texture; 1 Chief Steward . $36.53 1 Chief Steward . $65.00 glimpse o! we 
its rare beauty; quality which lends itself to polishing and the sculptor’s 1 Second Steward 19.48 di Cookies ewcator 50.00 other prin 
art; its freedom from imperfections—all these points of superiority 2Cooks .... 58.44 1 Second Cook 40.00 maritime g 
make it ideal for its appointed purpose. _1Eng’rs’ Steward 14.61 1 Messman. .. 30.00 have een 
; ; yo 1 Cabin Boy . . 20.00 while Amer 
B AR R 5 | _1 Mess Boy. . .. . 15:00 is ae 
( 5 it $129.08 | 6 $220.00 derloee eopk 
has been used in thousands of magnificent memorials throughout the 44 men $1465.88 | 44 men $2210.00 At cate 
country; yet it is available for those whose means require purchases of less of the war 
expensive monuments. Your dealerwill be as pleased to furnish full informa- steam tonna 


tion regarding a small marker as he will a large and expensive memorial. 


Barre Granite is ideal for columns and other ornamental building pur- 
poses and is sold by best dealers everywhere. All Barre Granite is quarried at Barre, 
Vt. To avoid substitution specify in your contract that every part of your memo- 
rial be of Barre Granite. Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Memorial Masterpieces,” 
showing the monuments of many prominent people throughout the United States. 


BARRE QUARRIERS AND MANUFACTURERS ASS’N 
Dept. 4, BARRE, VERMONT 
“THE GRANITE CENTER OF THE WORLD” 


and the officers of the company sold theships. 
It is contended by certain Administration 


the world stood divided among the 
chant marines of the belligerents as fo 


defenders that the Pacific Mail quit because NATION ata ee 
of pique at its exclusion, as a railroad-con- ve itish Coloni 14 123.205 
trolled corporation, from trafficking through Britain and British Colonies 2090 «5 
the Panama Canal! Assuming pique, then, Germany ........ 1095 13 
to be an attribute of American business, the France .......-. 37.—Ss«dLA 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company should Italy ........-- 1103 10 
have stopped running transcontinental pas- J@pam.......--. "193 ae 10 
senger trainsandtheStandard OilCompany Austria-Hungary... . . TAT ae ' 
should have wound up its affairs when the Russia ......... 173° a 
Government ordered it to resolve itselfinto Belgum......... 2 


fifty component parts, more or less. 

This is the British law, taken from the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1906: 

“Foreign Seaman. After December 31, 
1907, a seaman is not to be engaged on 
board any British ship at any port in the 
British Islands or on the Continent of 
Europe, between the River Elbe and Brest 
inclusive, unless he satisfies the superin- 
tendent or other officer before whom he is 
engaged that he possesses a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the English language to understand 
the necessary orders which may be given to 
him in the course of the performance of his 
duties. The section does not apply to any 
British subject or inhabitant of a British pro- 
tectorate—meaning the Chinese and Hong- 


Kong—or to any lascar.” 


ia . 

Approximately those eight nations 
trolled seventy-two oe cent of the w 
Ocean-carrying capacity. = 
- Since i872 the British Admiralty has 
subventions or bounties to shipg const 
on lines making them on occasion Ins? 

convertible into naval auxiliaries and 
ers. The payment of postal s 
known no lapse since the begin 
On only her most unimportan 
does she pay for mail carriage | 
for actual service rendered. 
When the United States re 
North Atlantic in 1860 Brit 
amount of the Cunard 
apprehending our return as 
through the establishment 0 
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Crow Elichart “30” 


ILntrodu cig 


$725 


We b. Elkhart 


The New Thousand-Dollar-Class 
Car at*725 


OW, to the front comes the startling motor car value 
of the year—a great, roomy, light-weight, 34.9 horse- 
power, 5 passenger touring car, of 112 inch wheel base 

and eight-years’-proved chassis construction, with many 
exclusive features. ‘zs 2s the year’s motor car sensation. 


A Surprise in Fine Quality Construction 


T contains features which cannot be secured in other American cars at less than $1,400. 
In fine material, sturdiness and power it has no equal near its price. The motor is unique 
with its detachable head; its piston oil ports to restrain the oil from entering the combustion 
chambers and a dozen other niceties of engineering that give extraordinary efficiency. 


Take its roadability: Weight is so equally distributed that there is not 35 pounds differ- 
ence front and rear. This gives unusual riding comfort, roadability and prevents skidding. 


Note the bigness, the ample seating capacity, the beauty 
of body design. Judge the quality of the car by this: 
The body frame is of white ash— sawed, not bent. All 
braces are set into the wood at white heat. Felt padding 
between wood and metal eliminates body squeaks. 


Exceptional Economy 
IWNERS report securing from 18 to 26 miles per gallon of 
\¥ gasoline, according to driving conditions and drivers. ‘The 
high standard of materials used, honest care in assembling and 
years of experience have produced a big, powerful, sturdy car, 
and at the same time a car of light weight, economical on tires. 


See the Car— Get the Book 


| ERE you have the dominant value of the year. Inspect the 
1 car at the nearest Crow Elk-hart dealer’s—and write for the 
new book that tells the complete story. Write us today! 


CROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Dept. A, Elkhart, Indiana 


Canadian Factory: Canadian Crow Motor Company, Limited, Mount Brydges, Ontario 


2 If it should happen that there is no Crow Elk-hart dealer 
Dealers, Wire! . 


in your territory, wire us today for agency reservation, 


‘*Cloverleaf” (three passenger) road- 
ster, the embodiment of quality, fas- 
cinating beauty and ‘“‘class.”’ Chassis 
same as touring car. 


| 
| 
| 


| Features 
Wheel Base—112 inches. 


Motor—34.9 horsepower, 4 cylinders enbloc. 


Electric Equipment—Dyneto 2 unit, 6 volt system, 
starting and lighting, Willard storage battery. 


Carburetor— Zenith. 


Ignition— Connecticut. 
Clutch— Multiple disc, 7 plate, Raybestos lined. 
Rear Axle—FULL floating. 


Body— Full streamline, 5 passenger, beautifully uphol- 
stered—instruments on cowl. 


Weight—2,040 pounds. 
Price—$725 f. o. b. Elkhart, Ind., fully equipped. 
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f. 0. b. Elkhart, Ind. 
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WNERSHIP of a motor car is but a means to an end—and 

that end is Service. All other considerations are of minor 
importance. Consequently, Service is the element that accurately 
determines Value. 


When we assert that Maxwell Motor Cars represent an exceed- 
ing value, we base that statement on concrete and indisputable 
evidence of a service record that stands unparalleled. | 


Being a matter of vital consequence to you, we again refer to this 
fact: that a stock Maxwell car conclusively proved its worth by 
traveling 500 miles a day for forty-four consecutive days and nights— 
without a motor stob—without motor repairs or readsustments—averag- 
ing 21.58 miles per gallon of gasoline. 


The World’s Motor Non-Stop Mileage Record, established in 
January, 1916, by a Maxwell Touring Car is authenticated by the 
American Automobile Association. It is not open to question. 


Facts outweigh opinions. Knowing the facts, your own judgment 
must suggest a motor car purchase that will be an investment for, 
rather than a mortgage against, the future. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: Touring Car, $655; Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. 


Saxwe 


Motor Company ’ Detroit ,Mich. 


(Continued from Page 34) 
Iphia by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ay, she increased payments gener- 
n order to keep the Cunard wholly 
entially British in ownership at the 
the American International Mer- 
Marine Company merger, in 1903, 
nted that corporation a fixed sub- 
seven hundred and fifty thousand 
a year, in lieu of the Admiralty sub- 
of seventy-five thousand dollars a 
d mail payments. When Germany 
yed her supremacy in the transat- 
‘ade, and captured the world’s speed 
with the first of her big greyhounds, 
lent the Cunard Company thirteen 
dollars to build the Mauretania and 
sitania, charging it only two and 
aarters per cent interest a year, the 
be repaid in installments covering 
lof twenty years. Canada and Aus- 
rant mail subsidies, and Canada 
ishing bounties. 
subventioned and postal-subsidized 
, of Great Britain represents not 
‘an one-third of her wonderful mer- 
marine; the remainder—the fat- 
cargo ships that carry the bulk of 
th’s commerce—receives no state 
ny kind. 
3ritish home government’s disburse- 
nm 1912-1913 for postal subsidies, 
ig sea-sorting mail accommodations, 
ed to $3,354,270. 
‘ja pays from one to two dollars a 
sar on the gross measurement of new 
r the first four years of their life, less 
cent from the fifth to the tenth year, 
,ten per cent thereafter. In addition 
sa two-cents-a-mile voyage subsidy 
onnage covering distance in excess of 
idred miles, and a building subsidy 
t eight dollars a gross ton on hulls, 
ollar and a half on machinery, if fifty 
t of the material in each case is of 
ie origin. 
um pays no postal subsidies, her 
2»amers being owned by the govern- 
She has made public loans to steam- 
icerns at a three per cent rate. Up 
ypening of the war her Colonial De- 
ot had an agreement with the Congo 
protect it so far as guaranteeing the 
at of all government stores and pas- 
exclusively in its vessels. 


mtinental Ship Subsidies 


ce inaugurated state aid in 1881. 
ricts her home coast trade and traffic 
lgeria to French ships. She pays 
mately an average of eleven million 
‘a year for postal services. From 
1893 she expended, in round figures, 
four million dollars on navigation 
astruction bounties; from 1893 to 
venty-six million dollars; from 1901 
, nearly seventy-eight million dol- 
id for postal services, nearly fifty- 
lion dollars. No nation in history 
r paid so much to produce and main- 
nerchant marine and obtained less. 
yeen able to purchase for itself third 
t world rank. Though one may love 
and her people ever so devotedly, 
mpelled to admit that they have no 
ius. They are not blood heritors 


lany pays postal subsidies. Up to 
he was paying the German East 
and the Norddeutscher Lloyd Lines 
lion seven hundred and fifty thou- 
dilars a year. In addition she paid 
irddeutscher Lloyd and Hamburg- 
an Lines for “actual mail services 
d.” The German East Africa and 
‘man Levant lines received commer- 
Inties through the reduction of rail- 
tes on goods originating in Germany 
stined for transportation in their 
and a similar advantage accrued if 
‘ds were consigned to points on the 
1 and Bulgarian railroad systems. 
lately before the war Germany re- 
-agrant of four hundred and seventy- 
ousand dollars, which she had been 
her Kast Asia and Australia mail 


admits all shipbuilding material 
duty and pays repair and construc- 
yunties, the last amounting to ten 
and a half a gross ton, with a vary- 
le of additional premiums deter- 
by whether a vessel is fitted with 
cating engines or turbines. In 1912 
‘isbursed one million two hundred 
x thousand dollars in shipbuilding 


" tanks next to France in the amount 
Subsidies to shipping. In 1911 she 
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spent seven million dollars plus, of which 
approximately five million dollars was for 
the extension of steamship routes, eight 
hundred thousand dollars for the encour- 
agement of navigation, and five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand for the exhilaration 
of shipbuilding. In addition Japan restricts 
her coasting trade to native tonnage. 

Russia pays direct subsidies; and just 
before the war she granted two loans, with- 
out interest, to establish a Far-Eastern 
steamship service. Those loans were ar- 
ranged as to repayment like that of the 
British Government to the Cunard Com- 
pany. Under a law of July, 1912, Russia 
arranged to pay a shipbuilding bounty of 
about one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars on steamers of three thousand 
tons and one thousand indicated horse 
power, regardless of whether the materials 
were imported or of home origin. Foreign 
shipbuilding materials are admitted free of 
duty. 

Spain in 1909 quit the payment of direct 
subsidies and adopted a voyage system of 
aid—from six and a half to nine and a half 
cents a gross ton for each thousand miles, 
provided the entire crew is Spanish, that 
Spanish mails are carried free, and that 
three-fifths of fifty per cent of a vessel’s 
maximum carrying capacity consists of 
Spanish export products. Spain also grants 
shipbuilding bounties, ranging from thirty 
dollars and sixteen cents a gross ton for 
iron and steel cargo steamers to thirty-four 
dollars for passenger ships. This is exclu- 
sive of a ten per cent speed premium added 
for every knot a new vessel attains in excess 
of fourteen. 


Why Our Flag Was Struck 


Brazil pays approximately one million 
five hundred thousand dollars a year in 
postal subsidies, the principal beneficiary 
being the Lloyd Braziliero. 

Norway’s subsidy expenditures up to 
1916 amounted to about four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year. Since then 
she has made a grant of one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand dollars a year to es- 
tablish a line between New York and her 
principal ports. 

With the exception of Britain, the United 
States has nothing to learn from the experi- 
ence of any of the other nations—unless it 
may be what not to do. 

To have and to hold a merchant marine 
commensurate with the independence of 
American commerce and communications 
is a question which ranks with that of mili- 
tary preparedness in the necessity of imme- 
diate settlement by the people of the United 
States. 

Reduced to a few words, the four princi- 
pal factors that contributed to the striking 
of the American flag on deep water from 
1865 to 1914 were: 

1. The inability of the United States to 
build iron and steel vessels as cheaply as 
foreign nations, particularly Great Britain. 
2. The inability of shipowners, under a con- 
tinuous and inelastic protective system, to 
build abroad or, having built in this coun- 
try, to operate their higher-cost vessels 
profitably in competition with foreign na- 
tions of lower living standards. 3. The un- 
familiarity of the American people, as a 
whole, because of the diversity and compe- 
tition of their interests and their geo- 
graphical distribution, with the national 
necessity or the advantages of maintaining 
a merchant marine. 4. A laissez-faire po- 
litical policy, satisfied, if the ships of other 
nations were willing and ready to carry our 
commerce more cheaply than American 
vessels, to let them do it. 

Overnight, one may say, the war up- 
set the first three factors; and they have 
continued upset, except as the La Follette- 
Alexander Seamen’s Law prohibits opera- 
tion in the transpacific trades. For the first 
time since 1860 American shipbuilding 
yards are constructing commercial deep- 
sea tonnage. And the war is compelling not 
only American owners but foreigners as 
well to employ them. 

Under a constant and increasing de- 
mand the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States is expanding; new yards are 
being founded along both seaboards. The 
law of supply and demand reigns supreme 
and is dictating prices in keeping with the 
world’s tonnage necessities. But present 
abnormal earnings are important to this 
analysis only so far as they are enabling 
old yards and plants to absorb the ex- 
cessive overhead charges piled up by the 
long years of paucity, and as they will en- 
able new yardage to obtain a flying start. 
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Your 


graduate. 


**child’’? is soon to 


Commencement Day! 


The years will bring wistful 
memories of father, mother, 
uncle, brother, sweetheart — 


What ate you planning as a 
lifelong remembrance? 


You'll find five charming 
Graduation Watches in your 
jeweler’s window: five new 
models created especially for 
| young women and young men. 
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Each model distinctive — 


dependable— 


cAn Glgin ! 


ILK hosiery has the call. 

Everwear Hosiery of pure 
thread silk has that cling-fast 
fit and rich luster obtainable 
only in the finest fabric, care- 
fully fashioned. It is beauti- 
fully soft to the touch, yet 
wears like iron. 


Everwear softness, shape- 
liness and sheen defy the 
washtub. The Quality look 
and feel last as long as the 
hose. 


For men and women, in 
pure thread silk, in all wanted 
color shades; also in lisle 
and cotton. For children, in 
lisle and cotton. To be had 
at your haberdasher’s or de- 
partment store ; if not, ask us 


how you may be supplied. 
$1.00, 75c, 50c, 35cand25c. 


EVERWEAR 
HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BUEEALO 


‘450 Rooms 450 Baths 


TAIWAN 


iy iy 


$ 


| CLEVELAND | 
| 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


AAA AN NTE 


Slane nngntQenn Oka TANNA 


LOCUM Oe Ce eeDit 


Yi sonny 
[DETROIT 
800 Rooms 800 Baths ; 
200-Room Addition Building 


\ are sSNA AAT STI TAT 


Fishing is fun if you use 3-in-One. 
No sticking, jerking or back-lashing—makes all parts work 
with smooth, easy precision. 


3-in-One Oil keeps rust off steel rods, metal guides and joints. 


reels. 


THE SATURDAY 


What Do You Want 
of a Hotel? 


A place to sleep, bathe and shave in 
comfort and luxury— 

A place to meet your friends amid alto- 
gether pleasant surroundings— 

A place where you can rest, read or loaf 
with contentment— 

A place where pleasant-looking, happy- 
looking people are in the majority— 

A place where the service is gracious, is 
interested, is unfailingly courteous and 
thoughtful, because it is developed on the 
principle that the guest is always right— 

A place where food, service and surround- 
ings lerid an appetizing zest to your reading 
of the menu— 

A place where you get what you want— 
and where “your money’s worth”’ always 
means “‘and a little more than you pay 
for’ — 

That place is a Hotel Statler—at Buffalo, 
Cleveland or Detroit. 


And those things—as well as the scores of extra 
conveniences and comforts that supplement them— 
are yours whether you spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 


HOTELS 
STAT LE IR 


Rates from $122 Per Day 


for Anglers 


This is the real oil for fine 


Never gums or collects dirt. 
Pre- 


serves bamboo and canerods. Preserves lines—prevents rotting. Makes 


lines reel right. 


Makes flies waterproof, so they always float. Try it. 


3-in-One for Golfers 


Try 3-in-One Oil on your golf clubs. 


Prevents rust forming on the metal 


parts. Also good for the wood—preserves it. Softens and preserves 
the leather grips, too. Wipe clubs free from dirt and moisture, then 
gently rub 3-in-One all over them. Tell the man at 

the club-house to try this, or do it yourself. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all stores—in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles and in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 


Uses free on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42EUM. Broadway, New York 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
: PREVENTS RUST 
E CBRICATES & 


MACHINER', & 
ORE & WOODWH 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary of 
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The times are arming the American ship- 
building industry against the days when 
peace shall have come and competition is 
restored. Labor is being trained, equip- 
ment standardized, proficiency in duplica- 
tion of types attained, patents acquired, 
organization effected. 

Forthwith the Congress of the United 
States should do two things: 1. Repeal 
the La Follette-Alexander Seamen’s Law 
and restore the status quo ante bellum. 
2. Create a separate department of gov- 
ernment to be known as the Department 
of Marine, and to be administered by a 
commission or board of five or seven mem- 
bers, similar in organization to the maritime 
branch of the British Board of Trade. 


A Department of Marine 


The suggestion as to the creation of a 
Department of Marine is not original with 
the author, any more than it is with the 
government ownership servers, who in- 
cluded it as the administrative power in the 
legislation proposed in September, 1914. 
In the Alexander Bill, however, it was 
called a shipping board. The idea was first 
proposed by Bernard Nadal Baker, in an 
article in the North American Review of 
January, 1910. And Mr. Baker’sinspiration 
was the successful experience of British 
administration through a similar organiza- 
tion. 

The Congress should create such a board 
or department as that, empowering it to at 
once take over the functions of maritime 
administration from the half dozen branches 
of government that now divide it; and, 
with all the facts of the problem and our ne- 
cessities in view, to formulate a policy and 
draft a shipping code. And, having done 
that, the Congress should proceed to act 
on the advice of these experts toward the 
nation’s greatest vantage. The very best 
thought of the nation indorses such a course. 

In 1898 the United States had to rake 
and scrape through the fleets of the world 
for transports and naval auxiliaries, and 
we were able to purchase them simply be- 
cause Spain was not strong enough to pro- 
test. 

Eighteen years have passed since the 
Spanish altercation and nine since the bat- 
tleship excursion round the globe, and if to- 
morrow were to present either necessity 
again it would find us no better prepared. 

The transports that were purchased in 
1898 should have been scrapped long ago. 
If a private concern had owned them they 
would have been. It is boasted by the 
Government that in 1914 they saved three 
hundred thousand dollars over what it 
would have cost to perform the same sery- 
ice of patronizing private American ships. 
But Britain makes no such boast. She em- 
ploys her merchant marine to do her troop- 
ing and her carrying and her colliering; 
and between her occasions the commerce of 
the earth maintains them. To have troop- 
ers and colliers the United States must 
make it possible for them to live in their re- 
spective trades of peace against the day it 
shall suddenly need them. 


The Call of the Sea 


Above all, a call must be sounded that 
will draw Americans back to the sea; and 
it must be the call of the whole people— 
not’ the specious call of a class. Provision 
must be made to absorb in the merchant 
marine some of the four thousand men who 
each year are discharged from the navy. 
Therein lies a constant source of new blood— 
a veritable fountain of young men of in- 
comparable preparation and discipline for 
commercial sea pursuits. 

In view of history and all the facts of our 
national experience, neither statement nor 
argument should be required to demon- 
strate further that the destiny of the United 
States is inseparable from the sea. We are 
committed to the use of the oceans that 
are our boundaries by all the factors in 
the scheme of civilization—committed geo- 
graphically, politically, commercially, so- 
cially, and by the military necessities and 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

We cannot longer deny these commit- 
ments—this precious heritage of Tyre—and 
hope to survive as a Power of influence in 
the affairs of the world. We must, in the 
advantageous moment that has been thrust 
on us, either determine to seize our estate 
in the deep waters, once and for all, or 
else prepare to offer a blood sacrifice and 
pay a penalty to which, in comparison, the 
exactions since August, 1914, will be as a 
farthing tithe. 


CLOTHCRAFT SP 


Of course, you'll want 
at least one serviceable 


‘ 


suit for ‘‘all occasion” use 
this spring. 


You have more room for 
choice this year, for we've 
secured a beautiful new 
Clothcraft gray serge suit, 
‘6130,’ from the same 
house that makes the well- 
known ‘‘5130” Blue. 


You'll wonder how it’s 
possible to get so much 
good style and careful work- 
manship for $15.00. 


It’s because the makers 
have specialized on medi- 
um-priced clothes for 70 
years. The Clothcraft fac- 
tory ranks among the fore- 
most in the country in 
scientific methods of manu- 
facture. 

It’s a case where good 
wages, fair treatment and 
high ideals have produced 
better quality at lower 
cost. ‘ 


Blue or Gray—$15.00— 
which shall it be? 


ae) 


CIAL, SERGES 
229315 SONS AptaelO” 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


10%) 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Clevelan 


Ready 
to Weat 
yelanc 
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tarah WARNING SIGNAL 
ac 4 n" 


Your Family and Your Car 
Need This Protection 


1e past you may have said, ‘“‘Let the other fellow 
e of himself and I’ll do likewise,’’ but today you 
Stewart Warning Signal to make the other fellow 
e of himself, and your need for one is even more 
make sure that the other fellow will always heed 
‘y of yourself and your family and your car. 


ic conditions are growing more congested every 
town and country. More people are using their 
the city for utility and convenience and in the 
for touring. 


ic safety—your safety—has put a ban on weak 
zzers. It isn’t fair to your safety and the safety 
s to rely on a signal which cannot lift its voice of 
id over the din of present-day traffic. 


or signal on your car is as much a menace to 
afety as a criminal at large. 


lestionably we shall come to police inspection of 
signals on every car—then a Stewart should be 
r car. 


insurance companies will not accept a man who is 
ly unsound—or who is unfit to protect himself. 


mobile insurance companies will soon refuse to 
vorable rates on automobiles with inefficient warn- 
als, for such cars are not fit to protect themselves 
ury—Every car equipped with a Stewart Warning 
} protecting itself and every car it meets. 


y day, from coast to coast, in dense city traffic, on 
untry roads, the voice of the Stewart Warning 
sminds you that someone is watching out for your 
nd his own. 


Last year the Stewart Hand Operated Signal sold for 
$5. Automobile dealers, accessory dealers and garages all 
over the country ordered and reordered and begged for 
more. 


This year our volume of production has been increased 
to meet the stampede, and we are able to offer this hand- 
some instrument for $3.50 complete. 


It will outlive any car and be an ornament as well as 
paid-up life insurance for you and yours. 


To those who wish the highest grade motor driven 
signal we offer the Stewart Motor Driven Signal. 


We have designed and built into this signal all the 
quality and all the features it is possible to build into any 
high grade signal—yet its price is only $6. 

It is the all around, all American safety signal. 

For city safety press the button a few times. In the 
country hold the button down a few seconds and the 


snappy commanding Stewart blast will clear the road for 
you, a half a mile in advance. 


You will always instantly recognize the Stewart—it 
sounds safety. 


Be public spirited... Help others watch out for their 
safety and get your own life insurance—the Stewart—today. 


Stewart accessories on a car are your safest proof of 
the quality of the car as a whole. Most cars are Stewart 
equipped. In selecting an automobile make sure that it 
is equipped with Stewart Tire Pump; Stewart Vacuum 
System; Stewart Speedometer and Stewart Warning Signal. 
It will cost you no more. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S.’A. 


Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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Motor Driven 


Warning Signal 


No car is better than its 
accessories 


Stewart Stewart 
Tire Pump Ford Speedometer 


$10 *40 


Stewart Stewart 
Vacuum System Ford Starter 


Hand Operated 


Warning Signal 


t ri 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages—Everywhere 
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Always exceptional in 


Clothes? 


Trade Mark Registered 


When the wide-awake man, with the eye for Style and a careful hand on | 
goes to buy a suit of clothes, he asks himself this question: “How can I be sure 1 
getting the best clothes for the money | put down?” 


No matter where, no matter when you buy a suit of Styleplus, you can be ¢ 
of this fact: Styleplus values are always exceptional. Amid all the changes m a W¢ 
at war, Styleplus represent the very utmost of value for the one unchanging, model 
price of $17. i. 

Our big scale and scientific method of manufacture and our specialization on | 
one suit enable us to hold fast to our Ideal: To give the men of America the most 
their money, no matter what the existing conditions of the clothing market may be. 


Copyright, 1916, by 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc, 


One of the leading stores in virtually 


every town and city sells Styleplus. Look Style plus through-and-through quality—all wool fabrics 

for the Styleplus window display. Look Style plus perfect fit—for every man of every age and physique 

for the Styleplus label in the coat. If Style plus economy—the easy price for everybody 

there should not be a Styleplus store in Style plus guaranteed wear—a written guarantee with every Styleplus 


your town, write us and we will refer 
you to one nearby. 


| White for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” ‘ae 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO.,, Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Mad. 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from Page 25) 


aid a word to let Bonnie Bell know 
hought about Tom Kimberly. I be- 
leaving a young girl plumb free to 
er own mind and heart.” 
huh! Yes, you do!” says I. “The 
Colonel, you believe in running the 
snch here like you done out West. 
you'd only keep out of this game 
re me alone in it you’d find things 
ome out a heap better,” says I. 

I just said I ain’t said a word,” 

“She can do whatever she likes 

stting married ——” ; 

so she married Tom Kimberly,” 
“Ain’t that about it?” 
,” says he at length, ‘maybe that’s 
; yes.” 

up and went out of the room. I 
t talk to him no more. He wasn’t 
consistent with hisself, and every 
ilked with him it got harder for me 
down my job. : 
nyhow, Tom come over that night. 
dn’t go in the ranch room; but he 
me sort of a talk about music, one 
another, and he toled Bonnie Bell 
the music room. But she didn’t 
lhe didn’t. From there they must 
out into our flower house, which is 
he conswervatory. I didn’t hear 
x then for a long time. Old Man 
he goes off to bed at last, pleasant 
d ate all the canaries in the shop. 
rasn’t so shore. I knew things he 


sn’t right for me to think of them 
yeople, I reckon; but I set there 
knowing what was going on and 
ch it meant, and all the time won- 
ist what them two young folks was 
about. It made me feel sort of 
too, and I begun to figure on this 
amn question of girls and young 
begun to see that what Old Man 
and me had worked for all our lives 
| this one hour or so in our con- 
ory. It was for her—that was all. 
lose right now she’d be happy, and 
1 we. But if she didn’t, what was 
of all her pa’s money and all her 
chance for happiness would there 
s world for him if she wasn’t happy? 
d the girl from the top of her haid 
et, like he’d loved her ma. He was 
Lup in her. If things didn’t come 
was going to bé mighty hard for 
e’d never get over anything that 
he unhappiness of Bonnie Bell. 

at Tom was doing in our conswer- 
around ten or eleven o’clock was 
the happiness of Bonnie Bell and 
-and me, if you can say I counted. 
,” says I to myself at last, ‘this is 
; the game is played in the cities. 
’s E to figure on heaps of things 
't bother so much in Wyoming. It 
2 same as if Bonnie Bell was pore 
vas ae too. It’s a good match— 
latch can be good enough for her.” 
d just almost see her standing there 
t pale-blue silk and little pale-blue 
with her hair done up in a band, 
was when she come down the stair 
ht, smiling but still ca’m, when she 
mwas coming. I could see her —— 
cks! What’s a cowpuncher got to 
things like that? I wish’t I was out 
ange, where I belonged. 

there I don’t know how long— 
went to sleep once or twice—when 
the front door close easylike and 
mebody had went out—I didn’t 
io it was. I waited for a long time 
it, but no one come in and no one 


id by I heard her dress rustle, and 
€ into our room, where I was set- 


‘as white as a ghost—I never seen 
as white as she was. She didn’t 
was there, and she threw her hands 
t face and almost screamed when I 
Then she went over to our rawhide 
tnd set down, and held her hands 
so tight I could see her knuckles 
- She knew I was there, but she 
em to see me. 
vt Say a word. When a woman’s 
out things in that way it ain’t no 
paar I wish’t I was out of there, 
in't dare go. She set and looked at 
and wrung her hands. Whenever 
a horse wring his tail, he’s done for. 
¥ you see a woman wring her 
hat way, she’s all in; and she’s 


| 


| 
| 
| ie 


shore suffering. But I had to stay there 
and see her suffer. 

“Bonnie,”’ says I, ‘what is it?” 

She turns her eyes on me, and they was 
wide open and awful. 


“Curly,” says she, ‘‘I’m in trouble. It’s 


awful! I don’t know 

“What’s awful?” says I. “ What’s hap- 
pened, Bonnie, girl? Tell old Curly, and he 
won’t say a word to a living soul. I’m in 
with you, any sort of play—only don’t look 
that way no more.” 

“Curly,” says she, “it’s come! I—I 
didn’t know iy 

“What’s come?” says I. “Tell old 
Curly, can’t you? I’ll help all I can.” 

She set for a while, and when she spoke 
it was only in a whisper. 

“I—I’m a woman!”’ says she. “I didn’t 
know! I’m—I’ma woman. I’m nota girl 
any more. I’m a woman.” 

She got up now and stood there as 
straight as though she was cut out of mar- 
ble, and her silk dress hung round her laigs, 
and she was still wringing her hands, and 
her eyes was wide open. But she wasn’t 
crying. 
“T didn’t know,” says she. ‘I never 
knew it would be this way. I didn’t know!” 

“You didn’t know what, Honey?” says 
I. “There’s heaps of things we all don’t 
know. But is there anything your old 
friend Curly can do for you now? Listen, 
sis, I’ve got you mighty much to heart,” 
says I. “Tell old Curly, can’t you, what’s 
gone wrong? Your pa he’s just gone to bed. 
Shall I go and get him?” 

“No, no, no! For God’s sake, no! I 
can’t see him—TI could never tell him.”’ 

“It’s got to be told,” says I. 

Then she nodded up and down, fastlike, 
and didn’t say anything. 

“Tt ain’t really any of my business,” says 
I, “but have you and him Well 
now ——” 

“You men She broke down. 
“You men—what do you know about a 
girl? What have you men done to me?”’ 

“We done all in God Almighty’s world 
we knew how to do for you,” says I. ‘‘We’d 
of done more for you if we’d knew how.” 

“Ah, is itso! You’ve made me the most 
unhappy girl in all the world.” 

I couldn’t say a word to that. It went 
through me like a knife-cut. I was glad 
that Old Man Wright wasn’t there to hear 
it. Iseen then that him and me had failed. 
We could never play no other game, for 
this was the only girl we had. 

“You’ve brought me here,” says she, 
‘‘and I’ve been like a prisoner. But I’ve 
done all I could.” 

“Didn’t you like it here?”’ says I. ‘‘“We 
done considerable on your account. Don’t 
you like us none?” ; 

“Like you, Curly?” says she. 
you! I love you!” 

She come now and taken me by the 
shoulders and shook me. I didn’t know she 
was so strong before. 

“T love you—love both of you,” says she. 
“T’d die for you any minute,” says she. 
“T’d try to cut my heart out for either of 
you now—if it come to that. I tried it 
now—to-night. I tried it for an hour—two 
hours. I didn’t know what it meant be- 
fore.” 

“He ast you, Bonnie?”’ says I. 

“Yes, yes,” says she. “The pore boy! I 
like him so much—I pity him.” 

“My Lord! Bonnie, you haven’t re- 
fused him?’ says I. “‘You haven’t done 
that? You haven’t broke the pore fellow’s 
heart?” says I. “‘Why did you 3 

“Why did you!’ says she after me. “I 
told you he made it plain to me.” 

“What was it he made plain, Bonnie?” 
says I. ‘I suppose he, now, made some sort 
of love? It ain’t for me to talk of that.” 

“Yes, yes!’ She says it out sharp and 
high. ‘“‘Hedid. I know now what it means 
to be a woman and in love. I never knew 
that before. But it wasn’t—it wasn’t for 
him, Curly—it wasn’t for him! He held 
me—I was a woman—and it wasn’t for 
him. How can I love What can I do? 
Why, I love you all, Curly—I love you all! 
I love Tom in one way; and I’m sorry, be- 
cause he’s good. But that isn’t being a 
woman. It wasn’t for him—it wasn’t for 
him.” ; 

She was sort of whispering by now. 

“So he went right away?” says I. 

She nodded. 

“Maybe I’ve broken his heart. I’ve 
broken yours and my father’s and my 


” 


“T love 
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“Lets the Goody Breathe” 


Running for a train isn’t nearly 

so unpleasant when you wear 

Chalmers "Porosknit." Nor do re 

you feel the hot weather so ~—_ : 
much —for underwear fabric so open that you see 
through it can’t help being cool. 


Your satisfaction with Chalmers "Porosknit" is guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. For this underwear has just the right number of "holes" 
(which let your body breathe and permit perspiration to evaporate) 
surrounded by just the right amount of fine, elastic fabric (which 
keeps the outer clothing from the body and absorbs moisture). 


With Chalmers "Porosknit" Union Suits there can be no "short- 
waisted" feeling. The Closed Crotch is elastic 
—cannot "cut." The loose garment gives freely 
with every movement. It is comfortable, fits, 
stays put, cannot gape open nor bulge. De- 
mand the genuine— with label shown below. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
Write for Handsome Book of all Styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 
Underwear for Fall and Winter 


o 
Gives 
freely 
with every 
movement 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Fine, 
elastic 
fabric, 
very 


durable 


For Boys 


25c 
50c 


This Label on Every Garment 


For Men Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers 


50c per garment 


$1.00 UNION SUITS 
a Any Style 


DEVOE does wear longer. For years DEVOE 
Agents everywhere have been saying: “If 


LEAD 


FEWER CALLONS —- WEARS LONGER 


Vernosite 

The Long Life SparVarnish. 
Will not blister or turn white. 
Dries dust-free in 10 hours. 
Best varnish for all work ex- 


does not wear a year or two 
years or three years longer— 
longer and better—we will 
give you enough to paint 
again.” 

The DEVOE Guarantee of 
Purity and Satisfaction appears 
on every can. 

Look up the DEVOE agent 
in your town or write us for 
his name. 


posed to weather. Recom- 
mended for woodwork on 
yachts, front doors, bath- 
rooms and stables. 


Velour Finish 


A washable, flat-finish oil 
paint for walls, ceilings and 
woodwork. Dries with a soft 
water-color effect. Ideal for 
all interior work. Easy to 
apply—shows no brush 
marks; has great covering 
capacity. 


F, W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


Send for Color Cards 


New York Buffalo New Orleans Houston Boston Savannah Pittsburgh and other suggestions 
that will help you beautify 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. your home. Write your 
Chicago } Kansas City Denver Minneapolis | name and address in the 
The oldest manufacturing firm in the United States. Founded 1754 margin and mail to us 
in New York. to-day. 
Ce LDT....CUDT..CO. OCFtCDETC( CUM CUCUDTT.CUCUDEFCUCU se 
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The Regal Boot 


hangs over the doors of Regal Stores 
from New York to San Francisco— 
the emblem of good shoes as proven 
by a quarter century of test. 


Regal shoes are made in four Regal 
factories and sold under the Regal guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Regal manufacturing efficiency com- 
bined with collective purchasing power results in a 
saving system that means more than a dollar difference 


to you. 


Regal national distribution and a_ world 


knowledge of style requirements make 
buying pleasant and choosing easy. 


Briton Black Calf 
Oxford, Blind 
Eyelets—$4.00 


Shoes sent prepaid 
by Parcel Post on 
receipt of price. 


The Most PopularShoe in the World-Why ? 


See the new models in the Spring Line. Let your 
next shoes be Regals and you will be pleased. 


REGAL SHOE ComMPANY 


270 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


BURN OIL AND GASOLINE 


They 
are sparing in fuel consumption and abso- 
lutely safe. The entire cost of running is 
less than one cent an hour per burner— 


“Yes, I always have ‘good luck’ on 
baking day,” says the proud possessor of a 
Detroit Vapor Stove. ‘‘The oven bakes to 
perfection, and in cooking I simply light 
the burners and put the kettles on at once, 
just like a City Gas Stove. Detroit Vapor 
Stoves have no wicks, asbestos rings, or 
anything like a wick to burn out or replace. 
There are no pipes to connect. You can 
place the stove in any part of the kitchen 
and it is ready to use at once. The pat- 


ented giant burners are wonders. 


cheaper than wood or coal. 
this stove the year round.” 


You can use 


Some dealer near you sells Detroit Vapor 
Stoves. See him today. Send for our free 
stove book, J8, showing the latest styles 
and sizes selling from $10.00 up. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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own—all because I couldn’t help being a 
woman. And I’m the unhappiest woman in 
all the world. I want to die! I don’t know 
what to do. I want to be square and I don’t 
know how.” 

“Bonnie,” says I after a while, slow, ‘‘I 
know all about it now. You’ve been plumb 
crazy and you’re crazy now. You’ve kept 
on remembering that low-down sneak next 
door. You’ve turned down a high-toned 
gentleman like Tom—and you done it for 
what? You ain’t acted on the square, Bon- 
nie Bell Wright,” says I. ‘It ain’t needful 
for me to tell all I know about him now.. I 
could tell you plenty more.” 

“No,” says she, and she was crying now; 
“St was an evil thing of me ever to listen to 
him. I’ve done wrong,” says she. “But 
what must I do?’’ saysshe. ‘Must I lie all 
my life? I can’t do that.’ 

“Well, some women are able to—just a 
little,” says I. “‘ Maybe you’d get over that 
business of that man next door if you was 
married and had afew kids of your own run- 
ning around. You’d be happy with Tom. 
We’dallbe happy. You’d forget—of course 
you’d forget. Women are built that way,” 
says I. “I reckon I know!”’ 

“Curly ” And though she looked 
just like she always had, young and white 
and beautiful, and fit only to be loved by 
anybody, her face had something in it that 
made her look old, real old, like one of them 
statues in our front yard. 

“Curly,” says she, ‘some women may be 
able to forget. It’s the easiest way—maybe 
most of them do it.. The average woman 
lives that way. But I can’t, Curly; I 
can’t—it isn’t in my blood. Women like 
me have got to follow their own hearts, 
Curly—no matter what it means. 

“JT tried with all my heart to lie to Tom 
to-night. I even told him I wouldn’t an- 
swer now—even told him to come back 
again after a while; but I knew all the time 
I couldn’t lie forever. I knew I could love 
some man—a man—but it wasn’t for him. 
I’m like my father and like my mother, 
Curly. Do you want to crush the life out 
of me? Do you want to make me do some- 
thing we’d all regret as long as ever we 
lived?” 

She stopped talking then; but, sort of 
swinging around, she went on: 

“It’s been but a little while, Curly,” says 
she. ‘It’s been but such a little time! I 
don’t know whether I can get over it—I 
don’t know whether I can forget. But oh, 
Curly, for one hour let me open my heart— 
for just this time let me bea woman! .. . 
But it wasn’t for him!” 

And now she was whispering again. 

“T’m a thief, Curly!” says she after a 
while. ‘I’ve stolen your life and dad’s. 
I’ve taken all you gave me. I don’t deserve 
HAS 

“Oh, yes, you do,’”’ saysI; ‘‘you deserved 
all we done for you. We loved you, Honey, 
and we do now.” : 

“But you can’t any more, Curly,” says 
she. “I’ve been a thief. I’ve stolen your 
lives—from you two big, splendid men. 
But oh, give me my hour—the one hour 
out of all my life! 

“T stole from him too—from Tom,” says 
she. “I’ve taken from him what I didn’t 
pay for and can’t. I never can. At least I 
can’t until I’ve had—my hour. 

““A woman has to face things all her life, 
Curly,” says she; “‘and always she says: 
‘Well, letit be!’ She takes her losses, Curly, 
and sometimes she forgets. But if she ever 
forgets what is in my heart to-night—if she 
forgets that—then life is never worth while 
to her again. There’s nothing to do then— 
it’s all a sham and a fraud. If that’s what 
life means I don’t want to live any more.” 

“Bonnie,” says I, “you mustn’t talk 
that way.” I sort of drew her down on my 
knee now, and pushed her hair back and 
looked at her. “Listen at you—you that 
used to be up in the morning so early and 
hoorahing all through the ranch—your 
cheeks red with the sun, and your hair 
blowing, and your eyes like a deer’s! Why, 
nothing but life was in the world for you 
then—nothing but just being alive.” 

“T wasn’t a woman then, Curly,’ says 
she. ‘I didn’t know.” 

“T didn’t neither,” says I; ‘and I don’t 
know now.” 

“You can’t,” says she. ‘It’s terrible! 
I’m — I think I’ll go now.” 

She taken herself off my knee then; and 
the first thing I know, she was gone. 

I stayed there looking at the place where 
she’d been. I knew that now there shore 
was hell to pay! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Makes Your Ca 
Shine! _ 


You can preserve the beautift 
bright finish of your car 
unusually long time and save t] 
high cost of refinishing by 
the hood, body, fenders, dash an 
leather upholstering w je 
of cheese cloth moisten 


(WONDERFUL FOR D 


Liquid Veneer leaves no 
requires but little rubbing, 
stantly and does not collect dust 

It’s the world’s standard prepare 
tion for beautifying fine finishes and | 
used daily by millions of housewive 
on pianos, furniture and woodwork. 

Liquid Veneer will work wonders o 
your car. Send the coupon below wit 
eight cents in stamps for a liberal tri 
bottle. : 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: ee 
Send me a large trial bottle of Liqui 
Veneer for use on my car. I enclose eigh 
cents in stamps. Sie 
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and all other wallboards. © 
of kiln-dried wood slats is ro 
between specially - treated 
proof paper into a mg 
smooth sheet one-quarter inch UiNE™ 
That wood-core construction ma 
Compo-Board the stronge most 
rable, altogether the most sat ( 
material for home wall linin 
hundred-and-one other uses 
wallboard like it. |, 
Sold by dealers in strips fo 
by one to eighteen feet long. 
Write for sample and illustration 
beautiful home interiors. i 
The Compo-Board Company | 
4303 Lyndale Ave. N. Minneapolis, M 
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IT in with any gathering of old stagers with the gun 
or rifle, and you can’t help coming away impressed 


anew with the prestige of Remington UMC. 

Your American sportsman has the habit of setting a 
new pace for himself—demanding quicker, cleaner shooting 
at the traps and in the field— quick to see and take advantage 
of any betterment in arms and ammunition. | 

Results on the target range, at the traps, in the duck blind 
or the big game country — that is the test. 

Look at the men at the traps—you find that more of them 
every day are shooting “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” steel lined 
Speed Shells. : 

And the men buying rifles, shotguns, ammunition for 
Vacation use— watch how many ask for Remington UMC. 


In any city or town, ask for the dealer who supplies arms 
and ammunition to the majority of active sportsmen. You 
will be pointed to the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark 
of Remington UMC—the sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters 
in every town. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 


Remington UMC 
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“On a shining, showery morn” 


‘HE white room has a 
genial atmosphere that 
induces happiness. Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, creates wainscot- 
ing, doors, and casements 
of the unrivalled whiteness 


found in Wedgwood ware. 


Like fine porcelain, Vitralite 
remains through the years, a white, 
unbroken surface. 


Vitralite is easily applied and 
readily washed and cleaned. It is 
unharmed by strenuous cleansing. 


“61°? Floor Varnish, like Vitra- 
lite, is impervious to water and 
proves its quality under the most 
persistent wear. 


Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and “‘61’’ sent on request. 


The quality of P. &% L. Varnish Products has always 
been their strongest guarantee. Our established policy 
is full satisfaction or money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


big man behind the Metropoli- 
prose told you about him, didn’t 


dn’t mention any name.” 
anchlow Sommerfield.” : 
yerfectly gigantic!” Nathaniel in- 


a ebe man. Well, Ambrose has 
and he’s coming here to-night 

Paul Slagow, the celebrated pro- 
try out my voice.” 

’” Rumley sprawled perfectly 
jis white-socked toes wagging to- 


ng. 
is very flat.” 

lon’t mean ii 

ately.’ 

ps!” Rumley bounded wildly to 
grt of his snowy hosiery. Half 
2 room he executed an uncouth 
e, then halted abruptly in the 
in antic figure. 

2 the deuce did Blaize get his 


you he could be of use to us,” she 
rather defiantly, fixing him with 
look of hers. 

anchlow Sommerfield—right here 
t. By ginger, I knew they’d be 
you pretty soon!” 

she stress of a sudden, startled re- 
e stood looking round the room 
he dingy gaslight still showed un- 
s of last night’s revel. 

o hustle and red up the place! 
: Sommertield’s got to find things 


rRumley had collected an armful 
ighball glasses. 

upiter, honey!” he puffed joy- 
Ne got to have a genu-wine party 
yw this. Yes, siree! I’ll blow the 
thborhood to the wine!” 

stood dreamily criticizing the cor- 
t mouth as reflected in the walnut 
diator banged, at first timidly, 
series of mighty thumps. The air 
d with the din, but Nathaniel, 
prodigies of cleanliness with a 
y dusting rag, had neither time 
ation to still its tocsin note. 


Iv 


first faint tunk of the farmer’s 
pan brings from unexpected 
the chicken yard a cackling rush 
‘ed gluttons, so, in that humble 
ohemia wherein dwelt the Rum- 
ery faintest intimation of a party 
he top-knotted denizens of the 
Tunning to be included in the 
. Nathaniel W. Rumley, over- 
d setting forth for a corner liquor 
ve the kind - of - champagne -you- 
n’t-tell-from-the-genuine-article 
ourchased on limited credit, con- 
Sommerfield bonanza to Miss 
sunder, whom he met in the hall- 
arning from Miss Allardyce’s 
¢ with a dish of borrowed pota- 
is Sunder, true to type, rode like 
vere, spreading the alarm from 
oor, 1t appeared; for when the 
‘umley returned from his inter- 
_ the purveyor of case goods he 
hemia assembled in the studio 
Idreth Sunder, flapping her long 
some awkwardly winging bird of 
), caressed the Turkish rug with 
Sweeper. Bolingbroke Squashe 
he ends of paraffin candles and 
n into convenient bric-a-brac at 
ced intervals round the room. 
friend with the Mona Lisa bangs 
4g Over to another friend’s to bor- 
ch bowl. Even now, up the dark 
me Ambrose Blaize and Fred- 
» the latter conyoying young 
9, upon introduction, bowed to 
ch sounded vaguely like Mary 


early for a party,” protested 
pe hie coat and plunging 
ette. 

rgent sculptor, Pedro Mc- 
t aloof in a corner. Puffing 
his yellow-paper cigarette, he 
re from eyes that flattened 
er his Egyptian headdress. 
» him only a background. 


“Adelia told me the news,” whispered 
Rumley, leaning down and wringing Blaize 
by the hand. 

“Tt doesn’t amount to anything,” said 
the influential one with a tired smile. Rum- 
ley, while admiring his modesty, wondered 
just why he said it that way. 

Adelia came sweeping in from the secret 
enchantment of her boudoir. Of necessity 
she wore the same cerise gown, but a new 
importance had clothed her in a garment of 
charm. 

“Hurrah!’”’ shouted Bohemia as the 
vision floated in. 

“Where’s your corkscrew?” called Fred- 
die from the kitchenette. 

“T didn’t know you were asking all the 
world,” was Blaize’s comment to Adelia, 
which floated upward to Nathaniel on his 
perch. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he heard her demand. 

From his ladder Rumley looked down, 
holding a corner of the Chinese embroidery 
limply between thumb and forefinger, for 
his eyes were at that instant upon the faces 
of his wife and her admirer. 

“Tt’s a quarter of nine,” said that watch- 
ful Egyptian, Pedro McKonkie. 

The naturally inhospitable barn of a 
room, now draped, garnished, swept, wore 
an air of merry carnival. On a battered 
Chippendale relic in the corner a blue jar- 
diniere tinkled with ice. Near by was 
American champagne—a row of bottles 
standing attention, like long-necked sol- 
diers with tinfoil helmets, waiting to pour 
forth their bubbling hearts. Bohemia was 
talking self-consciously, one eye cocked to- 
ward the door. 

Rumley was the first to spring for the 
knob, responsive to the trilling of the bell; 
but Blaize was at his elbow, keen to his 
social obligation. The evening-clad gentle- 
men who stepped in from the dingy hallway 
were both men in their early sixties; and as 
they stood blinking into the glamour of 
this unexpected féte it was easy to see that 
neither relished the surprise. H.Stanchlow 
Sommerfield, his withered head somewhat 
vulturelike, humorous Yankee eyes under 
a blue-veined forehead, was the first to re- 
cover himself as he smiled upon the roomful. 

“Tn our honor? Well!’ He puckered 
gray eyes at Rumley’s halting explanation. 
The dumpy, beetle-browed Polish maestro 
who stood beside him was inspired by no 
such lenient philosophy. 

“Ve can’t haf dis!” growled Dr. Paul 
Slagow. He was a fierce old man, broad- 
faced, square-toothed, tyrannical. And yet 
when he spoke he waved delicate little 
hands, as though conducting the most airy 
of fluted tremolos. 

“So this is our Prodigy!”’ smiled the 
patron of art, alive to the beauty of the 
picture as Adelia welcomed him. 

“Oh, no—no, Mr. Sommerfield. I’m 
sure I’m not.’’ Her white skin pinked with 
embarrassment. “It was awfully good of 
you to come and I hope you'll find—find 
something 

“T’msure, I’msure!”’ he grunted. Doctor 
Slagow revealed no such chivalrous frame 
of mind as he stood glaring his malevolence. 

“Only haf an hour,” he reminded his em- 
ployer, clicking his watch case angrily. 

There were no further introductions. 
The audience had fallen to an expectant 
hush. The group of principals were ad- 
vancing on the rented piano. Rumley, 
trailing in the rear, was making Spartan 
effort to control his craven knees. 

“Unter whom do you study?” asked the 
dyspeptic musician, looking up from the 
piano stool. 

“Madame Lunetti.’”’ Adelia’s voice, to 
her hovering spouse, sounded pathetically 
thin and indistinct. Nathaniel balanced 
nervously from one foot to the other, 
fidgeting with the silencer, which he had 
forgotten to remove from the pocket of his 
best coat. Somehow the contact of his 
fingers with the hard metal gave him com- 
fort, like the touching of a talisman. 

“Tunetti. Hum.” The dragon of the 
Metropolitan thus dismissed the vocal in- 
structor. 

“Madame Lunetti—she tells me I’m 
making progress ry 

“She would say anytink,’” Slagow as- 
sured her, darting up a savage glance. _ 

Rumley was of a mind to interpose with 
the explanation that Madame Lunetti was 
the best going, that she had been indorsed 
by no less an authority than Mr. Jones, 
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INSPECTED tL 


Ten-Million-Dollar Fire at Augusta, Georgia, 
March 22, burned out this fire-proof skyscraper. 
Valuable papers, files, ete., in offices on the 
fourth and on the sixth floor escaped in this 
furnace without being even discolored. They 
were locked in THE SAFE-CABINET. 


euR PAPERS SAFE 


{1GHTWEIG! 


Here are a few of thousands of SAFE-CABI- 
NET users: Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J.; 
Equitable Life Assurance Soc., New York; Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia; Continental 
& Commercial Bank, Chicago; Hearst Bldg., 
San Francisco; Busch Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Fire-preer BuiLpines Fain! 


A Year to Pay if You Want 


You officials of industrial enterprises, 
you merchants, office and professional 
men and home owners— 
you are responsible for 
innumerable papers, 
files, records, maps, in- 
struments, valuables or 
keepsakes that money 
can’t replace! 

Yet science now leaves 
you no excuse if they are 
destroyed tonight. 

A small amount 
monthly brings you THE SAFE-CABI- 
NET—this new-day triumph that con- 
quers fire perill Was repeatedly fallen 
red-hot amid thundering walls, laid 
buried for days in water-soaked ruins 
with contents unscathed | 

A container that baffles cracksmen far 
more successfully than many iron safes. 


tected, 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


S:CleNi es. 


48 Styles and Sizes Adapted to Every 


Business, Profession and Home. 
est Award at both California Expositions. 
Construction Patented. Trade Name Pro- 


Yet size for size, THE SAFE-CABINET 
has twice the capacity of those, only a 
third the weight, and costs far less. 

Its remarkable performance has won this 
high rating from the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories: 
“Tnspected Lightweight 
Safe.” 

But please don’t confuse 
THE SAFE-CABINET 
with a mere “insulated 
cabinet.” No other con- 
tainer possesses Zeni- 
therm walls. And Zeni- 
therm is the greatest and 
lightest heat resistant 
known. 

WRITE TODAY!—or wire for our photo-cata- 
log and amazing evidence from men who escaped 
the crushing effects of fire and theft because THIS 
SAFE-CABINET proved invincible. Delay has 
meant calamity to thousands. Send today! 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 


Dept. 129, Marietta, Ohio 


Originators and Sole Mfrs. of THE SAFE-CABINET 
Branches and Agencies Most Everywhere 


High- 


‘tt Puts Music in Your Soul 


human accomplishments. 


expression, and 


So 


marvelous instrument. 


—_ 


Name 


and Skill in Your Fingers 


The world has gone far in seeking for pleasure and enter- 
tainment; but the love and enjoyment of Music remains for- 
ever one of Man’s sincerest emotions. 

Music entertains, inspires, cheers and thrills every human 
being, and its production is always counted one of the highest 


The PIANO is the most complete, the most satisfactory, 
the most musical instrument with which to produce musical 


CAN BE PLAYED BY ANYONE THE FIRST DAY IT IS IN THE HOME 


It develops musical taste; educates its possessor in the world’s greatest 
music; provides constant musical entertainment in the home, and gives greater 
ability of high artistic performance every day and month that it is used. 

No other instrument of the kind possesses equal facilities for highest 
artistic interpretation of classic or modern music. 

Music lovers will be delighted when they hear it demonstrated. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY and learn more about this truly 


She (Milcox o bhite Co-Reriten: 


: 4 4 Meriden 
: She (Milcox G (bite Co-Connitsi — Please send me Illustrated Booklet 


about The Angelus Piano, and name of Angelus dealer nearest to my home: 


Address 
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What’ in a Name? 


In a name alone —nothing 
at all. In clothes, as in any- 
thing else, it’s the actual 
merit they have that counts 
with the consumer. 


Sincerity 
Clothes 


If called by any 
other name would 
look just as good, 
fit just as well and 
wear just as long. 
Their makers natu- 
rally want the name 
“Sincerity Clothes” 
to be known to every- 
one, but their first 
concern is to put the 
right qualities into 
their product, so that 
the clothes will speak 
for themselves. 


Kuh, Nathan & 
Fis cher Co. 


Chicago 


PETES 


The new Sincerity booklet 
is a good guide to authentic 
styles and better values. 
A post card brings it. 


Dain 


SOE 


You'll like these Biscuit Bon-Bons 


Hydrox—a generous layer of vanilla cream, be- 
tween two delicate chocolate wafers. A rich, 
delicious wafer-confection is Hydrox. 


Biscuits 


That you may know the irresistible goodness of these rare Sunshine 
creations, send ten cents (to cover postage and packing) for the 


Sunshine Revelation Box 


which includes a variety of 14 Sunshine Dainties. Ask your 
dealer for Sunshine Biscuits. You'll like them. 


In each package of Takhoma Biscuit is a paper 
doll in colors. Other packages of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits contain pretty dresses for her. See 

list in Takhoma package. 


Joose-Wues Biscurt (ompany C 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


794 Thomson Ave., L,I. C. 
New York 
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organist of Bushelville’s First Methodist 
Church. But again the musical authority 
took up his inquisition. 

“Vat vould you pree-far to sing?” 

“Let me see—I have several pieces. I 
know Béhm’s Still wie die Nacht. I might 
sing that.” 

“You might!” was Slagow’s helpful 
comment. 

Already the hands that seemed to con- 
jure forth sound without movement were 
drawing from the poor instrument the rip- 
pling surge of Boéhm’s prelude. 

“Tt begins here,” he suggested with an 
acrid smile. 

“Oh, yes—I have to get used to you— 
would you mind starting over? I’m so 
stupid.” 

Rumley, helpless spectator of the pitiful 
ordeal, could have carried her bodily away 
from this horrifying vision of Success. 

Again the smoothly running fingers of 
the musician passed over the keys, gliding 
like the legs of some marvelously rapid 
spider. The tune seemed new and strange 
to Rumley’s ears. 

“Now!” hissed the irritable accompa- 
nist. Adelia’s voice, far away and small and 
uncertain, quavered into the opening bars: 


“Still wie die Nacht, 
Tief wie das Meer ——” 


Bang! Clash! Gr-r-r-r-rup! 

“That durned radiator!’”? Rumley’s 
mind telephoned horrifically to his ready 
hand, which went plunging against the 
silencer in his pocket. 

Gug—gug-g-g-g-g—ump! Bang! Clang! 

The uncertain treble of Adelia’s voice 
quavered into silence, the pianoforte ac- 
companiment terminated with an angry 
crash which, during its brief shock, rivaled 
the battle music of the steam pipes. 

“Tl fix it, dearie!’’ Rumley called out 
according to his formula as he tiptoed over 
totheradiator; and, crouching on two knees 
and one hand, he concentrated upon his 
task of fitting the silencer to the valve. 

Ar-r-r-r-r 

With a choking, sneezing growl the radi- 
ator lost its metallic fury, hiccuped once, 
then settled into peace. Rumley gave his 
invention an extra twist for luck, ere he 
raised his empurpled visage to the room. 

Doctor Slagow, assuming a look of 
martyred tenacity, was again tackling the 
H. Stanchlow Sommerfield was 
tiptoeing across the room, toward where 
Rumley squatted. Amusedly the capitalist 
stood regarding the busy mechanic, who 
had again engaged himself in the problem of 
the valve. 

“Still wie die Nacht!”’ Clearer and more 
certain this time, Adelia greeted the mid- 
night’s noiseless deep. Rumley heard her 
song arise sweet and pure, and, on his 
knees beside the radiator, held his breath 
and prayed that his bit of metal would hold 
against all the steam pressure exerted by 
their malevolent janitor. Upward, upward 
floated the melody, poised, for the husband 
who knelt in worship, serenely as a soaring 
bird, settled smoothly down and came to an 
end at last, bell-like and sustained. Every 
hand in Bohemia claqued noisily. 

“Well?” asked Rumley, arising and 
casting a beseeching glance up to the awful 
judge who stood beside him. Sommerfield, 
still smiling, continued to look down at the 
radiator valve. 

“By George, Rumley,” he said at last; 
“it’s wonderful!” ; 

“Tsn’t it?” cried the little man, all out of 
breath. ‘‘She can sing, can’t she?” 

““Oh, yes,” replied the magnate, his grin 
broadening. ‘‘But—er—I was referring to 
that thing you put on the radiator. How 
in the world do you do it?” 

Bohemia had carried its self-conscious 
burden to the neighborhood. of the punch 
bowl, the bearish gentleman at the piano 
was gesturing under: Adelia’s nose, as 
Nathaniel W. Rumley, the move having 
been suggested to him, led the patron of arts 
and letters to the little room he called his 
workshop. 


4 


A sre candles in the studio were mostly out, 
the rest dimly flickering. Rumley could 
catch a glimpse of the gloomy, deserted 
vault as, his stubby hands knuckled against 
his nubby chin, he leaned against his work- 
bench and wondered how to take it all. 

Adelia came in at last and seated herself 
wearily beside him on an overturned crate. 

“Dearie, you were wonderful!” he said, 
laying his hand gently in her lap. The coil 
of her splendid hair was falling loose and 
the lines of a young middle age were show- 
ing at the corners of her eyes. 


“No, Nat, say the truth, [- 
nable.” 
“Oh, dearie!” x 
His hand lay still neglected 
of cerise silk as she looked soi 
the green-shaded lamp. 
“Doctor Slagow told me. 
She uttered the words faint 
“You need some more | 
‘Lessons can’t make 
isn’t there,’ she said. ‘ 
polite to me —~"” 
“T’ll punch that mean lit 
“That wouldn’t help 
should you? He’s probal 
I’ve got—we’ve got. H 
useless it was. I’ve st 
know. He’s perfectly ri 
“But, dearie! I’ve got 
it so that you’ll have a 
more lessons ——” __ 
“There won’t be any 
me,” she replied with a so 
cisiveness. ‘‘Nat, dear,” 
“Yes, honey.” 
“Let’s go back to Bush 
“What! And leave yo 
art crowd we’ve been wor! 
“They’ve been working 
Nat. We’ve sold out ev: 
pay for the party. They 
and flatter and encour 


“But there’s Blaize.” — 
a struggle to yield this j 
did a nice, friendly thing 
chance.” 

“Blaize!’? Then she 
her husband and asked: 

“Do you know what 
yesterday at lunch? Don’ 
It was my fault as much ; 
crazy, I think, with an 
something I wasn’t. Hild 
had been telling me a lot 
stuff. She warned me ti 
an artist could never suc 
values of the conventiona 
cast away. I didn’t know: 
meant then. But when _ 
Sommerfield as a sort of 
enough to let him talk y 
killing him on the spot. 
this poison does to people 

“T could have told yo 
said gently. ; 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T knew it sort of ma 
have me butting in. Ther 
for a Goat, honey.” 

“Oh, Natie 

There was a long pause 
moved. 

“T sent him away 
finally. 

“Delia, could you be 
Bushelville and the choir 
a jay, one-street burg ar 
know they’re alive. It’s 

“T’m awful small too, 
would be heaven to me 
to the heart of the whole r 

“We'll start packing 

“How can we? We're | 
Nat, how deep you’ve gon 
for me. There isn’t a 
You’ve sold out your b 
we first lived in is mortg 
couldn’t live.” 

“Oho! If that’s all 
about!”’ 

“Have you—have you 
view?” 

“Just a little thing.” 
Rumley could not find h 
the elation that rose shini 
“Sommerfield saw me wor. 
while you were singing. F 
he locked me in here and ta 
ness man—he’s presiden’ : 
tional Metal Contrivance Compa 
know. He won’t buy m, 
says, because it’s crude 
of tinkering.” 

“e Oh 2 a 
~ “But he’s offered me t 
lars advance for the yea’ 
out.” ad a 

- Ambition’s emaneipatay 
away to hide the tears which 
denied. 

“Nat, you’re the only 
world,” she whispered. | 

“There’s Freddie Pool 
husband loyally. 

Her slender fingers 
chunky, capable hand rede 
ual contact with kitchen | 
tory metal filings. 
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PAT. OFF. 


Here is SEALPAX—the new 
underwear success that appeals 
. men who value 
cl leanliness, coolness 


and comfort on an 
equal basis. 


COOL 


capes 


Sanitary, Athletic Underwear 


oe ipax comes fresh 
from the laundry to you | 
packed i in a sealed, transparent, sanitary 
container. 


No dirt, no germs—it is pleasantly clean 
Sold only i in Sealpax containers. 


oak 3 is the airiest, COOLEST under- 


gen, 


Wear you can put on, because of the re- | 
reshing, soft, pre-laundered Nainsook, the || 
new Pree Cut” Athletic Style, and | 
other exclusive comfort features. 


Buy Sealpax—break the seal and slip into | 
a clean, cool, snow-white Union Sut. | 
Gk your dealer for Sealpax—the Coolest, Cleanest | 
Underwear. Sold only in a Sealpax Container — 


never exposed. Men’s Union Suits, $1 00 + 
Shirts and ee 50c each. 


F not at sopE terailer, write us. 


a8 5 
= The Sealpax oes | 
260 Church Street New York lg 


. 
Poems COPYRIGHT 1915. THE SEALPAX CO. 
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The Haynes is a car you'll be proud to own and you'll 
smile with satisfaction every time you drive it. Get 
behind the wheel of the Haynes—you'll quickly under- 
stand why it is called “America’s Greatest ‘Light Six. 


299 


There’s a graceful individuality to the Haynes body 
lines and a luxuriousness and convenience to its inside 
appointments, that give it the preference before the 


deeper points of merit are considered. 


With professional drivers nursing the car to maxi- 
mum performance, records have been made with the 
Haynes “Light Six,” which greatly overshadow the 


averages mentioned here. 


The appearance of the Haynes is just as pleasing 
as its performance 


But here’s the point: These figures, based on perform- 
ance as reported by hundreds of Haynes owners, indi- 
cate just what you can expect to do with your Haynes, 


Wonderful driving qualities—] to 60 miles per hour on 
“high”—30 miles per hour pick-up in 7 |-2 seconds — 
abundance of power on hills and in mud. 


Combined with low up-keep—8,000 miles average to 
set of tires—I5 to 22 miles average to a gallon of 
gasoline—400 miles average to quart of oil. 


These are the reasons why buyers of this year, as well 
as last, prefer the Haynes to any other car in its class. 


See the Haynes, ride in it, test it out—consider that it is a car of certainty, that it has an engine 


proved through three successful seasons, and that it is made by a company still furnishing repair parts 


for cars built as far back as 1899 —and the answer to “What car?” will just naturally be “Haynes.” 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 40 Main Street, Kokomo, 


Haynes “Light Six’’ Prices: 


Model 36—3-Passenger “‘So-Sha-Belle’ 
Roadstericv... hee 1 


NA 


Almericas Greatest 


Model 36—5-Passenger Touring Car . $1485 Model 40—5-Passenger Touring Car. $1985 
Model 41 —7-Passenger Touring Car. 2085 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. KOKOMO 
Catalogwith full details of all Haynes Models “Light Six” and “Light Twelve” free on request. 


~ Model 37—7-Passenger Touring Car 1585 


Indiana 


Haynes ‘“‘Light Twelve”’ Prices: 


odel 40—3-Passenger “‘So-Sha-Belle 
Roadster. . . 


——— 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


|-dressed man, who stood below the 
, private house that had been con- 
-o some sort of club, asif undecided 
n mind whether to go in or to stay 
» walked straight up to him. 

you go with me, m’sieur?” she 


red at her from under his hatbrim. 
ver them was a street lamp. By 
esaw that her face was dead white; 
her her lips nor her cheeks were 
vith cosmetics, and that her lips 
twisted into the pitiable, painted 
the streetwalker. Against the 
ullness of her dress her knotted 
made a hard, white clump. Her 
1e saw, heaved up and down as 
he had been running and her 
me out between her teeth with a 
sound. Altogether she seemed 
ly dressed and most oddly man- 
the part she played. 
want me to go with you?” he 
If incredulously, half suspiciously, 
ng hard. 
you will be so good.” 
pu need the money that bad?” 
edly, m’sieur,” she said with a 
lesperate directness. ‘‘Why else 
isk you?” 
hesaid almost roughly, “you bet- 
home. I don’t believe you belong 
reets. Here!’’ 
w something that was small and 
from a waistcoat pocket, and 
4 step nearer to her he shoved it 
two of the fingers of her right 


then,” he said, ‘‘you take that 
m back home.” 
zhed, then, shamefacedly and in a 
't of way, as though embarrassed 
m generosity, and then he turned 
quickly up the steps and into the 


e, 

ked at what he had given her. It 
ded dollar bill. As though it had 
y to the touch, she dropped it and 
er hand upon her frock, as if to 
of astain. Then, in the same in- 
rly, she stooped down and picked 
ill from the dirty pavement and 
and opened her black handbag. 
r a few cents in change, the bag 
y. Except for those few cents and 
ess than ten dollars yet remaining 
ings bank, the two dollars she had 
lame doctor was all the money 
n the world. She tucked the bill 
smaller compass and put it in the 
had made the start for the fund 
tto have. It was not charity. In 
t of her agonized soul she had 


ssed over the first bisecting ave- 
e westward, and the second; she 
few pedestrians, among them 
ooliceman trying door latches, a 
man whose body swayed and 
gS wove queer patterns as he 
nd half a dozen pale, bearded men 
ce Yiddish and gestured volubly 
‘hands as they went by ina group. 
Avenue she turned north, finding 
nents more thickly populated, and 
* she came to where Fourteenth 
sses she saw a heavily built, well- 
nan in a light overcoat coming 
-r at a deliberative, dawdling gait. 
herself directly in his path. He 
his pace to avoid a collision and 
her speculatively, with one hand 
his mustache. 

you come with me?”’ she said, re- 
he formula she had used before. 
e€ to?” he said, showing interest. 
€ you please,” she said in her 
deech. 

e on,” he said. He fell in along- 
facing her about and slipping a 
| inside the crook of her right arm. 
-you will go with me?” she asked. 
her body was in a tremble. 
ister,” he stated grimly, “I ain’t 
h you but you’re sure goin’ with 
id as he said it he tightened his 
1 her forearm. 

{need to say no more. She knew 
1 happened. _ She had not spent 
3 an better in a New York tene- 
hout learning that there were men 
lice—detectives they called them 
‘2—who wore no uniforms but 
ut their work appareled as ordi- 
zens. She was arrested, that was 
ugh, and she understood full well 


i 


for what she had been arrested. She made 
no outcry, offered no defense, broke forth 
into no plea for release. Indeed her thought 
for the moment was all for her half-sister 
and not for herself. So she said nothing as 
he steered her swiftly along. 

At a street light where a patrol telephone 
box of iron was bolted to the iron post the 
plain-clothes man slowed up. Then he 
changed his mind. 

“Guess I won’t call the wagon,” he said. 
“T happen to know it’s out. It ain’t far. 
You and me’ll walk and take the air.”’ He 
turned with her westward through the 
cross street. Then, struck by her silence, 
he asked a question: 

“A Frenchy, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” she told him. “I am French. 
Where—where are you taking me, m’sieur? 
Is it to the prison—the station house?’ 

“Quit your kiddin’,” he said mockingly. 
“T s’pose you don’t know where we’re 
headin’? Night court for yours—Jefferson 
Market. Right over here across town.” 

“They will not keep me there long? 
They will permit me to go if I pay a fine, 
eh? A small fine, eh? That is all they will 
do to me, is it not so?” 

He grunted derisively. ‘‘Playin’ igno- 
rant, huh? I s’pose you’re goin’ to tell me 
now you ain’t never been up in the night 
court before?”’ 

“No, no, m’sieur, never—I swear it to 
you! Never have I been—been like this 
before.” 

“That’s what they all say. Well, if you 
can prove it—if you ain’t got any record of 
previous complaints standin’ agin’ you, and 
your finger prints don’t give you away— 
you'll get off pretty light, maybe, but not 
with a fine. I guess the magistrate’ll give 
you a bit over on the Island—maybe thirty 
days, maybe sixty. Depends on how he’s 
feelin’ to-night.” 

“The Island?” 

“Sure, Blackwell’s Island. A month over 
there won’t do no harm.” 

“T cannot—you must not take me,”’ she 
broke out passionately now. ‘“‘For thirty 
days? Oh, no, no, m’sieur!”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes!”” He was mimicking 
her tone. ‘I guess you can stand doin’ 
your thirty days if the rest of these cruisers 
can. If you should turn out to be an old 
offender it’d likely be six months dd 

He did not finish the sentence. With a 
quick, hard jerk she broke away from him 
and turned and ran back the way she had 
come. She dropped her handbag and her 
foot. spurned it into the gutter. She ran 
straight, her head down, like a hunted 
thing sorely pressed. Her snug skirt ham- 
pered her though. With long strides the 
detective overtook her. She fought him off 
silently, desperately, with both hands, with 
all her strength. He had to be rough with 
her—but no rougher than the emergency 
warranted. He pressed her flat up against 
a building and, holding her fast there with 
the pressure of his left arm across her 
throat, he got his nippers out of his pocket. 
Another second or two more of confused 
movement and he had her helpless. The 
little steel curb was twined tight about her 
right wrist below the rumpled white cuff. 
By a twist of the handles which he held 
gripped in his palm he could break the skin. 
Two twists would dislocate the wrist bone. 
A strong man doesn’t fight long after the 
links of the nippers start biting into his 
flesh. 

“Now, then,’ he grunted triumphantly, 
jerking her out alongside him, “I guess 
you'll trot along without balkin’. I was 
goin’ to treat you nice but you wouldn’t 
behave, would you? Come on now and be 

ood.” 
- He glanced backward over his shoulder. 
Three or four men and boys, witnesses to 
the flight and to the recapture, were tag- 
ging along behind them. 

“Beat it, you,” he ordered. Then as they 
hesitated: “Beat it now, or I’ll be runnin’ 
somebody else in.” They fell back, follow- 
ing at a safer distance. F 

He had led his prisoner along for almost 
a block before he was moved to address her 
again: 

“And you thought you could make your 
getaway from me? Not achance! Say, 
what do you want to act that way for, 
makin’ it harder for both of us? Say, on 
the level now, ain’t you ever been pinched 
before?” 

She thought he meant the pressure of the 
steel links on her wrist. 
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1916 Shaft-Drive 
Universal Starter for the Universal Car 


Expressly designed as a perfect working unit with the 
Ford Motor. The most highly improved and the most 
reliable starting and lighting system which electrical 
science has developed for the Ford Car. 


The following improvements remove the last ques- 
tion as to the superiority of the 1916 Genemotor; 
it incorporates the shaft-drive feature; it has less 
parts than last year’s model; it weighs 12 pounds 
less; it is more compact; it develops more power; 
the battery charges at lower speeds. 
Sold Everywhere 

A. J. PICARD & COMPANY 
1720-1722 Broadway, N. Y. 


General Distributors - 


Built by the General Electric Company 
Price $85, f. 0. b. Lynn, Mass. 


Easiest To Clean And 
Keep Sanitary 


W: SAY easiest because the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is the only one 


further simplify it, the Syphon is made a part of the lining. All the 
corners are nicely rounded. There isn’t the smallest crack, joint or corner in 
the whole lining to catch food particles. Merely wiping with a moist cloth 
cleans the lining perfectly. 


BOHN 


Syphon Refrigerators 


The lining is only one of the many superior features found on these famous 
refrigerators. The Bohn Syphon system is adopted by the Pullman Company 
in its buffet cars and by the great railroad systems of this country in their 
dining and refrigerator cars. Such an endorsement of a system you can employ 
in the care of your foods is worth your serious consideration. It creates a rapid 
circulation of cool, dry air throughout the compartments, and foods of strong 
odor cannot contaminate those of delicate character. 

* Ask the Bohn dealer in your city to 
show you all the Bohn's advantages— 
the many sizés in porcelain and oak 
exteriors, inside and outside icing. If 
you do not know the Bohn dealer’s 
address please write us. 


HOUSEWIVES’ FAVORITE 
RECIPE BOOK 


An entirely new book of 112 pages con- 
taining nearly a thousand recipes of 
foods which require cooling before serv- 
ing—salads, ices, candies, beverages. 
Chosen from several thousand entries 
in our 1915 Prize Contest. Handsomely 
and durably bound in white cloth. By 
mail, 50c. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Main Office and Factory, 
1508 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
53 W. 42d St. Washington St. and Garland Ct. 


LOS ANGELES, 803 So. Hill St. 
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Smart 


In 


The confidence that has 
been reposed in 


during their sixty-one 
years of style and qual- 
ity leadership makes it 
increasingly more im- 
portant that they shall 
continue to merit that 
confidence and maintain 
their leadership. 


Style Panels Mailed on Request 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Wholesale Tailors Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Tt is not that,’’ she said, bending the 
chained hand upward. ‘‘That I do not 
think of. It is of my sister, my sister 
Helene, that I think.’”’ Her voice for the 
first time broke and shivered. 

“What about your sister?’”’ There was 
something of curiosity but more of incre- 
dulity in his question. 

“‘She is ill, m’sieur, very ill, and she is 
alone. There is no one but me now. My 
brother—he is dead. It is for her that I 
have done—this—this thing to-night. If 
I do not return to her—if you do not let me 
go back—she will die, m’sieur. I tell you 
she will die.” 

If she was acting it was good acting. 
Half convinced against his will of her sin- 
cerity, and half doubtfully, he came to a 
standstill. : 

“Where do you live—is it far from 
here?” 

“Tt is in this street, m’sieur. It is not 
far.’ He could feel her arm quivering in 
the grip of his nippers. 

“Maybe I’m makin’ a sucker of myself,’’ 
he said dubiously, defining the diagnosis to 
himself as much as to her. “ But if it ain’t 
far I might walk you back there and give 
this here sister of yours the once-over. And 
then if you ain’t lyin’ we’ll see 24 

“Must I goso?”’ She lifted her hand up, 
indicating her meaning. 

“You bet your life you’re goin’ that way 
or not at all. I’m takin’ no more chances 
with you.” es 

“But it would kill her—she would die to 
see meso. She must not know I have done 
this thing, m’sieur. She must not see 
this ” The little chain rattled. 

“Come on,” he ordered in a tone of 
finality. “I thought that sick sister gag 
was old stuff, but I was goin’ to give you a 
show to make good gs 

“But I swear 

“Save your breath! Save your breath! 
Tell your spiel to the judge. Maybe he’ll 
listen. I’m through.” 


7 


“You'll have to stay here 
her. Histone was altered from 
had employed toward her at 


drew, 
close up into a space where ay 
| 


away the plain-clothes man, ¢g 
caught a fair look at her face be 
iron uprights. Her big, staring ¢ 
minded him of something, some q 
he had seen somewhere. Later he; 
bered. He had seen that sa 
the staring eyes of animals, 
bound on the floor of a slaugh 
Following this, the ordi 
for him would have been to eall 1 
Twenty-second Street station 
telephone and report that, havi 
arrest, he had seen fit to bring 
direct to court; then visit ' 
clerk’s office in*a little eubb 
room, and there swear to a 
setting forth the accusatio. 
and, finally, file the affidavit 
istrate’s clerk and stand by 
calling of that particular ease. 
enough, he did none of these 
Instead, he made his way | 
magistrate’s desk inside the 
cut the room across from side 
pent, close smell of the p) 
sicken men unused to it. 


came up he was finishing a h 
had lasted less than three mi 


They were almost at the doors of thesquat “Any previous records as 
and ugly building which the Tenderloin calls finger prints and the ecard inde 
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Road Demons Admit Defeat! 


Messrs. Puncture, Blowout, Tear and Wear—the destructive agents of the road— 
enemies of ordinary pneumatic tires, meet their Waterloo in the World’s Greatest 
Pneumatic Tire Improvement. 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


CDOUVIDENTEEEU EEO EETEN 


Jeff Market when he noticed that her left 
hand was clutched against her breast. He 
remembered then she had held that hand so 
when she first spoke to him; except during 
her flight and the little struggle after he ran 
her down, she must have been holding it so 
all this time. 

“What’s that you’ve got in your hand?”’ 
he demanded suspiciously, and with a 
practiced flip of the nipper handles swung 
her round so that she faced him. 

“Tt is my own, m’sieur. It is 

“Nix, nix with that. I gotta see. Open 
up them fingers.” 

She opened them slowly, reluctantly. 
The two of them were in the shadow of the 
elevated structure then, close up alongside 
a pillar, and he had to peer close to see what 
the object might be. Having seen he did 
not offer to touch it but he considered his 
prisoner closely, taking her in from her 
head to her feet, before he led her on across 
the roadway and the pavement and in at 
one of the doors of that odorsome clearing 
house of vice and misery, mercy and justice, 
where the night court sits seven nights a 
week. 

First, though, he untwisted the dis- 
ciplinary little steel chain from about her 
wrist. The doorway by which they entered 
gave upon the Tenth Street face of the 
building and admitted them into a maze of 
smelly dim corridors and cross-halls in the 
old jail wing directly beneath the hideous 
and aborted tower, which in a neighbor- 
hood of stark architectural offenses makes 
of Jefferson Market courthouse a shrieking 
crime against good looks and good taste. 

The inspector’s man escorted the French 
girl the length of a short passage. Ata desk 
which stood just inside the courtroom door 
he detained her while a uniformed attend- 
ant entered her name and her. age, which 
she gave as twenty-one, and her house 
number, in a big book which before now has 
been Doomsday Book for many a poor 
smutted butterfly of the sidewalks. The 
detective, standing by, took special note of 
the name and the-address and, for his own 
purposes, wrote them both down on a scrap 
of card. This formality being finished, the 


” 


days oncet, thirty days oncet 
bation officer’s report shows 
young woman ——” Lag 
“‘Never mind that,” said the magi 
“six months.” Tega 
The officer and the woman who ha 
sentenced to six months fell back, a 
detective, whose conduct we are n¢ 
lowing, shoved forward, putting hi: 
on the top of the edge of the desk tc 
his head closer to the magistrate’s. 
“Your Honor,” he began, speakir 
sort of confidential undertone, “ce 
have a word with you?” 
“Go ahead, Schwartzmann,” 
magistrate, bending forward to hear 
‘“Well, Judge, a minute ago I bro 
girl in here; picked her up at Four 
Street and Thoid Avenue for soliciti 
far as that goes it’s a dead-open-an 
case. She come up to me on the stre 
braced me. She wasn’t dressed lik 
these Thoid-Avenue cruisers dress 2 
sort. of acted as if she’d never been p 
before—tried to give me an argum 
the way over. Well, that didn’t g 
anywheres with me. You can't nev 
when one of them dames will turn 
new make-up, but somethin’ that hay 
when we was right here beri 


y sa. 


somethin’ I seen about her—sort 0 
He broke off the sentence in the 1 
and started again. “Well, anyhow, 
Honor, I may be makin’ a sucker of 1 
but I didn’t swear out no affiday 
I ain’t called up the station house e' 
stuck her over there in the pen an 
I come straight to you.” ae 

The magistrate’s eyes narrowed. 
early in his experience as a police Ju 
had learned—and with abundant cau 
distrust the motives of plain-clothe 
grown suddenly philanthropic. Besi 
the first place, this night court was ¢ 
to circumvent the unholy partn 


“Now look here, Schwa 
said sharply, “you know. 


Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 2 


pair crossed the half-filled courtroom, he know the routine that has to b 
guiding by a hand on her elbow, she obey- “Yes, sir, L.do,” agreed Sehr 
ing with a certain numbed and passive “and if I’ve made a break 
docility, to where there is a barred-in space stand the gaff. Maybe I’m} 


LEEPuncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires are Guaranteed Puncture-Proof under a cash refund. 
LEE Vanadium treatmentof rubberdoubles toughness. 5,000 Milesof Service Guaranteed. 


= aes Booklet “25"" Describes the Ingenious Puncture-Proof Construction. like ‘an oversized training den for wild of myself, too, just like I sai 
(AS \ LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, Penna. animals. This cage or coop, whichever you there ain’t no great harm do 


might choose to call it; has a whited cement _ there in that pen and you 
wall for its back, and rows. of cloge-set and I know she’s there.” 
rounded iron bars for its front and sides, “Well, what’s the favor y 
and wooden benches for its plenishings. of me?” demanded His Hon 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
“Smiles at Miles” Distributors in all Principal Cities Look up “‘Lee Tires’ in Your Telephone Directory 
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like this: I want to slip over to the 
“she gave me and see if she’s been 
me the right steer about certain 
It ain’t so far.” He glanced down 
scribbled card he held in his. hand. 
get over there and get back in half 
rat the outside. And then if she’s 
yin’ to con me I'll go through with 
press the charge allright.” His jaw 
grimly on the thought that his pro- 
il sagacity was on test. 
ll, hat is her story?”’ asked the 
ate. : eee 
ige, to tell you the truth it ain’t her 
much as it’s somethin’ I seen. And 
nakin’ a sucker of myself I’d rather 
-too much about that yet.” 
go ahead,” assented the magistrate, 
rame was Voris. ‘‘ There’s no danger 
ease being called while you’re gone, 
», as I understand you, there isn’t 
se to call. Go ahead, but remember 
ile you’re gone—I don’t like all this 
y. I’m going to want to know all the 
efore I’m done.” 
ank you, sir,” said Schwartzmann, 
himself outside the railed inclosure. 
.back in less’n no time, Your Honor.”’ 
wasn’t, though. Nearly an hour 
before an attendant brought Magis- 
foris word that Plain-Clothes Man 
+zmann craved the privilege of seeing 
mor alone for a minute or two in His 
s private chamber. The magistrate 
» bench, suspending the business of 
yht temporarily, and went; on the 
. was mentally fortifying himself to 
ere enough if he caught a plain- 
‘man trying to trifle with him. 
ll, Schwartzmann?”’ he said shortly 
ntered the room. 
lge,”’ said the detective, “‘the woman 
lyin’. She told me her sister was 
one in their flat without nobody to 
fter her and that her brother was 
I don’t know about the brother—at 
ain’t sure about him—but the sister 
ak. Only she ain’t sick no more— 
oa 


ad? What did she die of?” 

2 didn’t die of nothin’—she killed 
with gas. She turned the gas on in 
ym where she was sick in bed. The 
vas still warm when I got there. I 
ar first aid, but she was gone all right. 
isn’t nothin’ more than a shell any- 
had some wastin’ disease from the 
f her; and I judge it didn’t take but 
whiffs of the gas to finish her off. I 
in the officer on post, name of Rior- 
1d I notified the coroner’s office my- 
er the telephone, and they’re goin’ 
| a man up there inside of an hour or 
ake charge of the case. 

d so, after that, feelin’ a sort of per- 
nterest in the whole thing, as you 
say, I broke the rules some more. 
I found this here girl dead she had 
2ces of paper in her hand; she’d died 
to’em. One of ’em was a letter that 
rote herself, I guess, and the other 
‘a’ been a letter from somebody 
dnd of an official-lookin’ letter. Both 
wasin French. I don’t know exactly 
done it, unless it was that I wanted 
re somethin’ to myself, but I brought 
m two letters with me and here they 
. Tm hopin’ to get your court inter- 
to translate ’em for me, and then I 
Tush em back over there before the 
r’s physician gets in, and put ’em 
n that bed where I found ’em.” 

2ad French—a little,” said the young 
te. “Suppose you let me have a 
them first.’ 


, 


vartzmann surrendered them and 
agistrate read them through. First 
1 the pitiably short, pitiably direct 
lines the suicide had written to her 
iter before she turned on the gas, and 
e read the briefly regretful letter of 
ms 0 condolence, which a clerk in a 
ar cafice had in duty bound trans- 
Having read them through, this 
rate, who had read in the news- 
of Liége and Louvain, of Mons and 
a. Ypres and Rheims, of the 
ten Lakes and Poland and Eastern 
1 and Western Flanders and North- 
ince; who had read also the casualty 
} emanating at frequent intervals 
alfa dozen war offices, reading the 
Matters of news and the other, until 
S lists of steadily mounting figures— 
sed his head and in his heart he 
7 cursed war and all its fruits. 
iwartzmann,” he said as he laid the 
on his desk, “I guess probably your 
*T was telling the whole truth. She 
ve a brother and he is dead. He was 
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a French soldier and he died about a month 
or six weeks ago—on the Field of Honor, 
the letter says. And this note that the girl 
left, I'll tell you what it says. It says that 
she heard what the doctor said about her— 
there must have been a doctor in to see 
her some time this evening—and that she 
knows she can never get well, and that they 
are about out of money, and that she is 
afraid Marie— Marie is the sister who’s in 
yonder now, I suppose—will do something 
desperate to get money, so rather than be a 
burden on her sister she is going to commit 
a mortal sin. So she asks God to forgive 
her and let her be with her brother Paul— 
he’s the dead brother, no doubt—when she 
has paid for her sin. And that is all she 
says except good-by.” 

He paused a moment, clearing his throat, 
and when he went on he spoke aloud, but it 
was to himself that he spoke rather than to 
the detective: ‘“‘Field of Honor? Not one 
but two out of that family dead on the 
Field of Honor, by my way of thinking. 
Yes, and though it’s a new name for it, I 
guess you might call Fourteenth Street and 
Third Avenue a Field of Honor, too, and not 
be so very far wrong for this once. What a 
hellish thing it all is!” 

“How’s that, sir?’’ asked Schwartz- 
mann. “I didn’t quite get you.”’ He had 
taken the two papers back in his own hands 
and was shuffling them absently. 

“Nothing,” said the magistrate. And 
then almost harshly: “‘ Well, what do you 
want me to do about the woman in the pen 
yonder?” 

“Well, sir,” said the other slowly, “I was 
thinkin’ that probably you wouldn’t care 
to tell her what’s just come off in the flat— 
at least not in court. And I know I don’t 
want to have to tell her. I thought maybe 
if you could stretch the rules so’s I could 
get her out of here without havin’ to make 
a regular charge against her and without 
me havin’ to arraign her in the regular 
wa 

“Damn the rules!’’ snapped Voris petu- 
lantly. “‘I’ll fix them. You needn’t worry 
about that part of it. Goon!” 

“Well, sir, I was thinkin’ maybe that 
after I found somebody to take these letters 
back where they belong, I could take her 
on home with me—I live right round the 
corner—and keep her there for the night, 
or anyhow till the coroner’s physician is 
through with what he’s got to do, and I’d 
ask my wife to break the news to her and 
tell her about it. A woman can do them 
things sometimes better’n a man can. So 
that’s my idea, sir.” 

“You're willing to take a woman into 
your home that you picked up for street- 
walking?”’ 

“T’ll take the chance. You see, Your 
Honor, I seen somethin’ else—somethin’ I 
ain’t mentioned—somethin’ I don’t care to 
mention if you don’t mind.” 

‘Suit yourself,” said the other. “I sup- 
pose you’ll be looking up the newspaper 
men before you go. This will make what 
they call a great heart-interest story.” 

“T don’t figure on tellin’ the reporters 
neither,’ mumbled Schwartzmann, as 
though ashamed of his own forbearance. 

The magistrate found the detective’s 
right hand and started to shake it. Then 
he dropped it. You might have thought 
from the haste with which he dropped it 
that he also was ashamed. 

“T’ll see you don’t get into any trouble 
with the inspector,’ he said. Then he 
added: ‘You know of course that this 
brother was a French soldier?” 

“Sure, I know it—you told me so.” 

“You’re German, aren’t you?” asked 
Voris. ‘‘German descent, I mean?” 

“T don’t figure as that’s got anythin’ to 
do with the case,” said the plain-clothes 
man, bristling. - 

“JT don’t either, Schwartzmann,” said 
the magistrate. ‘‘Now you go ahead and 
get that woman out of this hole.” 

Schwartzmann went. She was where he 
had left her; she was huddled up, shrinking 
in, against the bars, and as he unlatched 
the iron door and swung it in and beckoned 
to her to come out from behind it, he saw, 
as she came, that her eyes looked at him 
with a dumb, questioning misery and that 
her left hand was still gripped in a hard knot 
against her breast. He knew what that 
hand held. It held a little, cheap, carved 
white crucifix on a gold chain. 


I note by the papers to-day, that those 
popularly reputed to be anointed of God, 
who are principally in charge of this war, 
are graciously pleased to ordain that the 
same shall go on for quite some time yet. 
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Do You Know This Mark? 


It is the mark of Billings & Spencer 
quality. Itis the stamp of our respon- 
sibility. We place this triangle mark 
fe, on our tools to help you identify 
them. We want you to know them, 
and we want to make it possible for 
you to get the same Billings & Spencer © 
quality a second time and every time. 


The mark is simple and easily 
yourself of quality. It is for your 
convenience, and for your 
protection. Use it. 
HE BILLINGS Ad 


| /& SPENCER CO. 
, HART FORD,CONN. U.S.A. 


“We were so well pleased with 
that Trial Can of Barrington Hall 


that we have decided to use this coffee right along. 
“Remember in making it, to measure less coffee per cup, 
as it goes much further than coffees not Baker-ized. 


“Tf I had known what I have learned about coffee from reading the 
booklet, I certainly would not have waited so long to try 


Barrington ‘Hall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


40 and 45c a pound according to locality. 


Send for Your Trial Can Now 


Tear off coupon and mail today. Or copy on post- MAIL OR COPY THIS 
card. We will send you a trial can of Barrington COUPON 
Hall—enough for six large cups of this singularly — 
superior coffee. Also a booklet telling the secret of Send free trial can of 
our Baker-ized Process and a coupon good for a Barrington Hall, the 
frosted-aluminum Coffee Measure free when you Baker-ized Coffee. 

buy your first pound tin of Barrington Hall. MY GROCER'S NAME IS 


GROCERS! Write for window trim or, if you have not 
yet stocked Barrington Hall, get our Introductory Prop- = 
osition and name of nearest distributor. ADDRESS 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. a eee 
116 Hudson St. 246 N. 2nd St. Me ee 


arinéto nal : New York Minneapolis =e See ei eee 
RS Seeeret ADDRESS 
Off ec 
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ares Cops 


Caruso in the operatic y 
each ts King! 


Caruso towers above his cc 
the inevitable standard of 
by the test of his art. 


The Victrola dominates the 
cal advancement. It is th 
inspirer, entertainer, the V: 
its admitted leadership—th 


In the sweetness and mellov 
great artists, who are exclu: 
control its tone-volume t 
Unquestionably it is “e ins 


Any Victor dealer in any city in 
world will gladly play any music you Vv 
to hear and demonstrate the various st 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to # 


RHADAMES 
IN AIDA 
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world of recorded music— 


| the Supreme Singer. He is 
or fall, as they are measured 


the mightiest force for musi- 
rt of fine music. Educator, 
ield,— unassailable, serene in 
judgment. 


1e mighty army of the world- 
he ease with which you may 
1—the Victrola is Supreme. 
$8. 


g Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
+ Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 4 

ig. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
or Tungs-Tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
ayed on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


$ demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Victrola XVIII, $350 
Victrola XVIII, electric, $400 


Circassian or American Walnut 
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Are you a“ Post” Boy? 


Many boys are —thereby gaining both good money and 
good experience. 


But all boys—whether earning money or not—can earn 
a good habit that will be worth much all through life. 


That habit is “ care of the teeth ”"— which is easily formed 
by any boy who uses Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Try it and see. The flavor of Colgate’s is so delicious 
that you like to use it—and you may be sure that 
it is doing your teeth good, because it is both safe and 
thorough. Begin today to form this good habit which 
makes you look better, feel better, work better, and play 
better. You will soon learn the truth of 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


Ribbon Dental Cream is sold everywhere— 
or a generous trial size sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurtous, lasting, refined. 
New size at 10c a cake. 
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the problem. 


Light up a Wellington and 
you'll have a clean, cool, 
sweet smoke from the 
scratch of the match to the 
last grain of tobacco. And 
the last grain will burn 
becauseit will bedry. The 
“well” in the bowl guar- 
antees that. 


All Good Dealers’ 
35c and up 


In Canada 50c and up 
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Foreign 


Something 
Entirely New 


Look for the triangle 
W DC on pipes of every 
style. It means greatest 
pipe value. 


WILLIAM DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 


and waterproof fabrics. 


Ekco Building, Chicago 
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The Toilet Kit with 
Adjustable Spaces 


Put whatever you wish in it. 
Fitall Kits literallyefit all ar- 
ticles, and changes can be made 
in a jiffy. Not like the old 
style. Adjustable spaces and 
our self-locking straps solve 


Pat. Jan. 27, 
1914 

Pat. Oct. 5, 
1915 


Patents Pend- 


See this kit and you will want 
no other, for this invention means 
convenience supreme, for men or 
women, at the same cost. For Fit- 
all Kits cost no more than the old 
style—fitted or unfitted. Prices, 
$1.00 and up—different sizes in 
various styles of flexible leather 


IIMA 


Send for descriptive booklet. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
Fitall Kits, or if he has not yet 
received his supply, let us know. 


EISEMAN, KAISER & COMPANY 


SHIA 


UAC 
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NAMING THE NOBLE BO 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Henree, wake up!” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve just thought of something.” She 
was sobbing. 

My bewilderment was complete. “In- 
deed? And what may it be, my angel?” 

““We’ll have to change our plans. Tom 
mustn’t be a statesman—they couldn’t 
both be President, and it wouldn’t be fair 
to the other—to little Henry. Would it? 
I couldn’t stand the thought of that.” 

“Calm yourself, my love,” I said consol- 
ingly. ‘‘Go to sleep! Perhaps M’sieu 
Roosevelt will arrange it.” 


Immediately after breakfast my father- 
in-law put in an appearance and appropri- 
ated with his customary effrontery the 
entire attention of my boys. It had been 
my intent to while away the morning in 
their company, entertaining them with suit- 
able nursery rimes and a few exhibitions 
of tricks with cards and dishes, calculated 
to deceive the eye by their dexterity and 
quicken the powers of observation. In a 
word, my object was both to amuse and 
instruct. 

But to my disgust I found Old Man 
Huckens already in possession of the nurs- 
ery, jerking a vulgar-looking monkey on a 
stick in front of their very noses. And he 
was droning: 


“Oh, my father is a barber, and he is unkind 


to me; 

And I'll be glad when my ol’ dad is sent to 
Barbaree. 

For I have to lather father, and with that I 
don’t agree, 

But I’d rather lather father than have father 
lather me.”’ 


A fine song for infancy, was it not? A 
delectable spectacle, forsooth—that of a 
grandfather inoculating two innocent babes 
with such notions of their sire. 

Unable to repress my resentment, I ab- 
ruptly left the room and went straight to 
Madame Giraud. 

To her I frankly stated, for the first time, 
my objections to the constant presence of 
M’sieu Huckens in our home, to his abso- 
lute monopoly of my noble boys, to his in- 
solent assumption that they never tired of 
having himround. Also, I pointed out the 
baneful influence of his ribald ditties and 
undignified behavior upon their young and 
receptive minds. 

To all this my wife replied with raillery. 
Yes, m’sieu, she spoke almost with indiffer- 
ence of the matter of her children’s envi- 
ronment. The moment had come to exert 
my authority. We had sharp words and 
quarreled. Madame burst out weeping and 
accused me of being a brute. She went 
the length of asserting that but for her dar- 
ling father I would not have sons at all. 
Did ever man listen to such nonsense, my 
friend? 

For once she had counted too much on 
the power of her tears. For once I did not 
melt. 

No, I had been too bitterly humiliated. 
Instead, the sight of her heaving shoulders 
nearly maddened me. I strode furiously 
from the room. ; 

Old Man Huckens was still playing with 
the twins when I reéntered the nursery. He 
was down on his hands and knees, crawling 
along the floor and growling in imitation 
of a savage beast, whilst the ancient col- 
ored person affected to be frightened by 
these manifestations and, from time to time, 
jerked her charges away as though to save 
them from actual assault. 

But Jean Baptiste Alexandre Philippe 
Francois Duverger and little Henri René 
Bertrand Alphonse Constant were of 
sterner stuff. 

They inherited the intrepid spirit of the 
Girauds. They refused to be intimidated. 
Rather, they welcomed the danger. They 
smiled; something like a coo escaped from 
their rosebud mouths. 

To me, my father-in-law’s exhibition 
seemed puerile to a degree. Possibly a hint 
of this crept into my manner, for M’sieu 
Huckens looked taken aback, rose from the 
floor, dusted his trousers and inquired: 

““What’s the matter now? Still nursing 
a grouch?” : 

“‘T was never better tempered, m’sieu.”’ 

“Then I feel sorry for Jane, shore enough. 
Say, cast your eye on them twins there, 
will you? Dadgum, finer boys than them 
two was never born. Huckens is wrote all 
over ’em.” 


The blood rushed to my hea 
restrained myself. All unconscioy 
terrific effect of his words, he co 

“T’ll make cowmen out of these 
good cowmen too. They’ll be a 
me. And look at that! Did you gee 
flap his hands at me? Why, the r 
knows his granddad! I swan, I 
they think more of me than the: 


limb, I strode close to him and shook 
finger in his face. “gue 

“Havea care, m’sieu,”’ I warned 
that faltered. “‘Haveacare. For 
sake I have stood much. But 
limits to my forbearance.” ‘s 

His amazement would have 
crous at any other time. 

“‘What the tarnation has 
Henree? Do you know, ma 

““He’s mean,” declared 
son excitedly. ‘‘That’s all—jes 
mean.” 

My father-in-law scrutinized n 
for the space of a minute and 
pression softened. 

“Shore,” he said. “Now I knor 
for me in the library, Henree. ’ll he 
in two shakes—just as soon as 
Jane.” 

There seemed no good groun 
fusing his request; I went to t 
Soon M’sieu Huckens reappea 
wreathed in smiles. As for me 
dangerous mood. During his 
had been thinking over all the s 
indignities that had been hea 
in my own home and I had 
put an end to them. Yes, I 
Man Huckens exactly where 
Madame Patsy would say, and 
should deliver an ultimatum to J 
start; you are dumfounded at ; 
That is because you do not know 
as Henri Giraud is to take offe 
once roused he is as a lion in 

However, my father-in-law’s 
was pacific in the extreme. 
toward me unhesitatingly, on 
stretched. In that hand was 
repulsed it. 

“That’s allright,” hesaid q 
says tosmoke it. You’re rele 
fool promise. . So light up and ¥ 

“‘T have resolved never to si 
I persisted; but I will confess to | 
friend, that my anger was rap 
orating under his amiable overt 

“Then we’ll never git together 
with deep regret. “Smoke ji 
anyhow, Henree! 

“Very well, m’sieu. Since you 
will humor you by smoking fee 

Old Man Huckens regarded 
benevolent smile whilst I was li 
and he chuckled deep in his be 

“Take a good long puff, 
“now another. That’s the ti 
Crackee, the mean look’s gon 

His words were brusque, 
the contagion of his geniali 
it impossible to be angry wi 

“You had something to 
minded him. 

“T reckon I don’t need to 1 
Jane tell it. You’d ought to be 
yourself, Henree, rompin’ all over 
reason at all. She’s cryin’ her: 

“T will go to her,” I said ch 
will go to her without delay.” 

The image of my adorable v 
alone because of my cruelty ros' 
the tears started to my eyes. — 
my better nature asserted itself 
and unfair I had been! Buts 


I sprang to my feet. 

“That’s the stuff,” 7 
law with enthusiasm. “I knowe 
fault of your nerves bein’ all on 
away now and find her. She’s 
readin’ some fool letters you 
her before you got married: 
loved her then. How about 

“Loved her? I adore her, ’ 
ship the spot her little foot pr 

“ All right, all right. But} 
to give me a shower tellin’ 
along and whisper it to Jan 
Henree, here’s a piece of ad\ 
go. Hug her and tell her she 
soul and the genuwine ar" 
she’s the whole cheese—bu 
sake, don’t promise nothing. 

“How, m’sieu? I donot 


Well, women like to make a man do 
gs he’d never think of doing only for 
1. You know how that is. And if you 
’om an inch they’ll take a yard. Mind 
1 You’re sort of off’n your guard right 
_and if you weaken you'll never be 
to eall your soul your own. Don’t 
‘en beat the Dutch? And the funny 
js—the funny part is,’’ said Old Man 
kens, “they think less of you when you 
‘vein. It looks like the more you’re sot 
vur gait, the better you'll git along with 
“wife. Ain’tit hell? Look at Sam Field. 
and Patsy’re always tellin’ how 
ghtless he treats Miz Field, but I notice 
locoed about the feller.” 

was true. Every word M’sieu Huckens 
ved was true, my friend. 

What, then, would you advise?” 

Why, just go in there and love her up 
» go she’ll feel good—but don’t you give 
n nothin’. Understand? Don’t you 
‘smokin’ or anything else. Or if you 
jo it of your own accord and not be- 
'sshe says so. Do you git me?” 

_ think I do, m’sieu.. And I thank 
-a thousand times I thank you.” 
Ynce’ll be enough. And listen—don’t 
ato Jane what I said,’ was his parting 
‘nition. “I’m in bad enough already. 
1 to read the riot act to that girl. Yes, 
_ told Jane she’d ought to be thankful 
‘lrawin’ a decent citizen, instead of 
in’ because you ain’t a combination of 
og and bright boy knight. ‘Now,’ I 
‘to her, ‘cut out these fool notions of 
‘in. They may be modern and all that, 
hey only raise sand. When a woman’s 
' respectable man she’d ought to be sat- 
ii and leave him be. Henree’s no ace of 
‘nds, but he ain’t a two-spot neither; 
‘take a lot of tricks in the deck.’”’ 
(atitude filled my heart to bursting. 
\1 what,” I asked falteringly—‘‘ what 
inadame say to that?” 

‘Vhy, she blubbered some and said she 
' she was bad tempered because she 
it from me, and she deserved the way 
\hated her and—well, I come away 
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Accordingly we set out in the limousine 
for the Hicks mansion, my wife inclining 
against my side. She was all melting soft- 
ness, I as ardent as a lover. Such, m’sieu, 
is the effect of harmony; its sweet influence 
is like a benediction. And madame and I 
were agreed on all points. Everything was 
understood between us. 

““Dad’ll be so tickled to have one named 
after him,” she exclaimed. 

“And what more fitting than that the 
other should be Henry?” I answered. “I 
rejoice, madame, that you fall in with my 
decision.” 

“It’s my duty, dear,” murmured my 
wife. 

Yes, m’sieu, after debating the problem 
pro and con, I had determined that our 
sons should bear American names. One 
should be Henry and the other Thomas. 
And, of course, Madame Giraud dutifully 
submitted to my choice. 

Arrived at the Hicks mansion: ‘“‘They’re 
both upstairs,”’ the maid reported. 

“Then we'll gostraight up,” said Madame 
Giraud, and the servant did not trouble to 
announce such old friends, but returned 
hastily to her interrupted telephone conver- 
sation with the person who daily delivered 
the family’s ice. 

I was a few steps ahead of my wife in as- 
cending the stairs and, therefore, I first 
caught the conversation passing between 
M’sieu Joe and Madame Patsy. It brought 
me up short, and by signs 1 commanded 
Jane to maintain silence. 

“Did you see the li’!’ rascal grab hold my 
finger, Patsy?’”’ My partner’s voice was 
strangely wistful. 

“Sure. They always do that, but they’re 
sweet children.” 

“They don’t all do any such a thing, 
neither. And he hung on toit. Yes, ma’am, 
he hung to it like he knowed me. Didn’t 
you see him gnaw my knuckle? And every 
time I’d make a face he’d smile.” 

“Tt’d be queer if he didn’t.” 

A silence; then my partner spoke again. 

“Did you git a good look at the laigs on 
him? That’s the one they’d ought to call 
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works—see bage 4, 
the Graflex Book \¥ 
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—makes SURE of the 


focus and picture! 


Wey does the Graflex make sure of the 


focus on every picture? (See Page 4, Graflex Book.)* 


Why does the Graflex get FINER pictures than 
other cameras? (See Pages 3 and 5 of Graflex Book. )* 


How does the Graflex make sure of fu// exposures 
even on rainy days? (See Page 6 of Graflex Book. )* 


*NOTE—and see the other 58 pages of the Graflex Book, for 


the reasons why those who want to be SURE of finer 
pictures and SURE of getting a picture from every 
exposure—use a Graflex. Book is free for the asking. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


lited her? Not a second did I lose. Joe. He’ boy, that li’l’ b ” 
e he eae gic ie aad ly Eastman Kodak Company - - Rochester, N. Y. 


| my heart beating tumultuously and 
yes smarting so that I could hardly 
». sped to find my dear wife. She was 
‘r bedroom, sitting near a window, and 
= was a packet of letters in her lap. 
‘»u, they were those I had written in 
erenzy of courtship. 

/ sight of me she began to sob anew, 
(hen my arms were round her, and we 
‘mingling our grief. Ah, my friend, 
‘moments are the milestones of life. 

| about an hour she quieted, and we 
) hand in hand to the nursery for a peep 
(r noble boys. They lay asleep in their 
(two pink blossoms upon the snowy 
| ness. 

(’s so wonderful, Henree,”’ whispered 
jvife, a tear glistening on her. cheek. 
/1etimes I can hardly believe it. I don’t 
“ve such happiness.” 
lently pressed her fingers. “See,” I said 
'’; “observe their mien even in repose.” 
\ ‘hey’re so beautiful! Oh, my babies!” 
 eautiful? Say rather they are mag- 
Int, madame, magnificent with the 
cise of what they will be. I can never 
Z\upon them without thinking of the old 
orb: ‘Méme quand Voiseau marche, on 
i wil a des ailes.’” 

_That does that mean, dear?” 

4ven when the bird walks, one feels 
dit has wings.’”’ 
lidame repeated it softly. 

That a lovely thought,” she said. 
how true it is, Henree. You have 
| to look at our boys to tell they’re 
Tent, Don’t you think so?” 
| do indeed. And now, my angel, let us 
- et us take the car over to M’sieu Joe’s 
Cormally request my worthy friend to 
1 sponsor to our sons. He will be 
; ported with joy.” 

nd Minnie May and Patsy can be the 
others,” she said delightedly. 

8 you please,” I acquiesced. 


To this madame returned no reply. Ap- 
parently she was reading, for we caught the 
rustle of a page being turned. In a minute, 
M’sieu Joe heaved a deep sigh. 

“Say, Patsy,” he said, almost with ten- 
derness, ‘‘what a lucky stiff Henree is! No 
wonder he’s reformed. I’d cut out the ol’ 
pipe, too, for a li’l’ Aloysius.” 

“Aloysius? Now, for the love of Mike!” 

“Tt was my father’s name and a good 
one. Aloysius he’d be.” 

“He would not,” cried madame. ‘‘That’s 
the last name on earth I’d choose. Besides 
I’ve been fond of Berenice all my life.” 

“Well, anyhow,” continued her hus- 
band, “‘Henree’s mighty lucky. I’d quit 
every vile habit—yes, ma’am—I’d cut out 
smokin’ just for one, let alone a pair.”’ 

“Aw, smoke up,’”’ replied madame not 
unkindly. ‘“‘Smoke up and forget it, Joe!” 


My Little Boy 


Y HEART is empty, and my house. 
Silent the hours when children play ; 
TF miss such games as ‘‘Cat and Mouse,” 
And all my days are workaday. 
I’m lonely for a sturdy lad— 
The little boy I never had. 


Oft in the night I see his face— 
A face in which my own prevails: 
Blue eyes, and cheeks that bear the trace 
Of dirt, and dreams, and untold tales. 
I wake to ache for joys I’ve missed, 
And kisses that were never kissed. 


I know a man who grieves for one 
Whose voice is hushed, and lost his smile; 
I envy him—who had a son 
To cherish for a little while. 
My fate is harder, and more sad 
I mourn the boy I never had. 


—Channing Pollock. 


Busy Men 
Keep Cool 


And cool men keep busy. 


The picture shows the comfort of the 
fan-cooled office. 


Office workers are only human. Effi- 
ciency drops when the mercury soars. 

And that’s why you'll find so many 
offices equipped with Robbins & Myers 
Electric Fans. Folks are cool, comfortable, 
and busy! 


Keep your office cool and busy this 
summer the Robbins & Myers way. But 
a few cents spent a day for current pays 
dollar dividends in the form of better work 
and happier people. 

Whatever the fan need, there's a 
Robbins & Myers fan that meets it. All 
styles for all uses — ceiling, desk, bracket, 
oscillating, exhaust —for operation on direct 
or alternating current. 


We have a dealer near you who will be 
glad to show you which particular type of 
fan will best suit your requirements, Every 
R.: & M. Fan is backed by a reliable guar- 
antee. 

The Robbins & Myers Flag on the guard 
is your’ guide to fan quality and service. 
It stands for twenty years’ fan experience. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, San Francisco 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers 
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Turning People’s Thoughts 
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Into Concrete and Steel 


This great business is bursting 
its shell and crowding for 
more and more room. 


From twenty-three large Akron 
factory buildings it is over- 
flowing into eight more new 
structures of steel and con- 
crete which add ten acres of 
manufacturing room. 


This will aggregate a grand 
total of more than 47 acres, 


or more than 2,000,000 


square feet of floor space. 


A part of this expansion is 
due, of course, to the gen- 
eral demand and general con- 
ditions. 


But general conditions will 
not explain the special cir- 
cumstances which surround 
this immensely increased 
demand. 


The public preference for 
Goodyear Tires is a_phe- 
nomenon which affects alike 
all parts of America. 


OOD 


It is evenly distributed in every 
nook and corner of the na- 
tion—in big cities and in 
little cities—in small towns, 
and in smaller. 


It is as marked in the farming 
communities as it is in the 


metropolitan centers. 


And, as we said with empha- 


A KRON 


TIRES 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 


| 


cor 


It 


sis in a previous announce 
ment—this preference fo 
Goodyear Tires is not 
preference based upo! 
price. i 


is built upon an element in 
tangible in itself, but. mor 
solid than stone and mor 


enduring than steel. — 


is built upon the bed-rocl 
of public satisfaction—th' 
individual experience of the 
average man, who ha 
found that Goodyear Tue 
go farther and last longer 
and so cost him less. af 
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Still Greater Service to 
Users of Goodyear Tires 


enormous purchasing 
power. 


not the tremendous acre- 
te which Goodyear activ- 
€s are now occupying on 
hich we wish to lay special 
ress. 


advantage of this enor- 
ous expansion is the equip- 
ent it gives us to render 
eater service to users of 
oodyear Tires. 


ce will be nothing in the 
orld, now, to compare 
ith our scientific and eco- 
omic preparedness to man- 
acture lower-cost-per-mile 
es. 


1 these superior facilities 
u will have every right to 
Pect even greater superi- 
ity in Goodyear Tires. 


-_. 


Time and again this Company 
has exemplified to you its 
policy of putting more and 
more value into its 
products. 


It is in pursuit of that policy 
that this process of expan- 
sion has been undertaken. 


This wonderful plant, with its 
continuous, twelve-months’ 
volume, means more inten- 
sive manufacturing and an 


OOD 


It 


It 


means holding down the 
overhead, and putting the 
saving into improved proc- 
esses, laboratory research, 
test, experiment and im- 
provement. 


means Goodyear Tires even 
better than ever before— 
establishing a standard of 


EAR 
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TesLeRe eS 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 


tire excellence for the whole 
world. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires are 
fortified against rim-cutting, 
by our No-Rim-Cut feature; 
blowouts, by our On-Air 
cure; loose treads, by our 
Rubber Rivets; insecurity, 
by our Braided Piano Wire 
Base; punctures and_ skid- 
ding, by our Double -Thick 
All-Weather Tread. 


- 3 oe 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and 
Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealers everywhere. 
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RESS-UD THE Kas CaN ae 


The kitchen is a woman’s workshop, yet few 
kitchens reflect her natural aptitude for “fixing 
things up.” 

Acme Quality Finishes enable you to have a 
model kitchen abounding in wholesomeness, 
cleanliness and daintiness. The chairs and tables, 
the floor, linoleum, stove, cupboard and sink will 
all respond to a coating or two of Acme Quality 
Finishes. Then there’s the refrigerator—occa- 
sional use of Acme Quality White Enamel will 
keep it sanitary and in dazzling cleanliness. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS “GeFINISTES 


have just as many uses—or more—in each room 
of the house as they have in the kitchen. 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac is a great tonic for 
worn woodwork. It varnishes as it stains, leav- 
ing lustrous newness in the wake of the brush. 


Acme Quality No-Lustre is the smooth, wash- 
able wall coating that rejuvenates any room. 


Write for “Home Decorating” and “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide.” They tell you why 
and show you how. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q Detroit, Michigan 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish 

for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel, for iron bed- 

steads, furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme Quality Black Iron 

Enamel for ranges, stovepipes and other metal or wood surface. These will cover many 
of the “‘touching-up”’ jobs. 


HAVE AN QO 
ME QUALITY SHELF e 


THE KEY OF THE FIELDS — 


(Continued from Page 22) 


“Poor girl!’ said the Princess, kneeling 
and going quietly to work. ‘Poor, tired 
child!” 

The dirty, sunburnt face of Hermance 
began to wrinkle and her nose to twitch 
above the lavender bottle. She worked 
nobly to earn five francs and a box of sweet- 
meats, but nature her custom held. Her- 
Slee gave a violent sneeze, and came to 
ife. 

“Oh, monsieur,”’ she blubbered, winking 
genuine tears from her black eyes, ‘‘I could 
not help it!’ 

After this the restoration was rapid and 
complete. 

“Don’t scold her,” said the Princess, 
looking up at Jackdabos. 

“Have no fear, madam,” the young man 
sadly promised. “It was all my fault.’ 

He gathered the grimy convalescent to 
his bosom and, carrying her so, bowed, 
stared at Puig meaningly, and jerked his 
head toward the door. All the clever story 
he had prepared, of wandering, poverty, 
heat and privation, flew out of his mind like 
the vulgar chaff it was. 

“We're indebted to your great kindness. 
And I am—ashamed.” 

The Princess rose and watched him de- 
part without seeing the many queer obei- 
sances made by Puig, who followed him. 

“Take better care of her,’ called the 
Princess. 

“Twill,” replied Jackdabos, turning in the 
doorway with a strange smile, the smile of 
a defeated angel. 

They went out into the sunlight, crossed 
the garden path, picked up the fallen con- 
certina, shouldered the stilts, and tramped 
away down the road among pines and carob 
trees. The Jackdaw went oblivious, carry- 
ing Hermance in his arms as if she really 
had been ill. When they had rounded two 
curves of the road Puig laughed. 

“Well,” he said, grounding the stilts, 
“that wasn’t so bad, old boy! You’re not 
the only Presto Change-oh. While you 
were talking I scratched my back on the 
fireplace, and—got it after all.” 

The smith pulled from under his coattail 
a small, framed water color. 

“What? You stole it?” 

Jackdabos carefully set the little girl 
down on her feet. He grew pale. 

“You took that map?” he cried; then 
added very mildly: ‘“‘No doubt you meant 
well, Puig, but you have destroyed my 
honor. Give me that!” 

He snatched the map out of Puig’s hand, 
thrust him staggering back among the road- 
side myrtles, turned like a man fleeing from 
disaster, and at full speed ran toward the 
villa gate. 

vil 
A THE villa gate he ceased running, but 
only for a moment while he hid behind 
a glossy hanging mass of periwinkle and 
stuffed Goiffon’s picture under his jacket. 
Then he raced through the garden to the 
Princess’ door. 

Even after he had knocked Jackdabos 
could frame no excuse. 

“How,” he thought, fingering the edges 
of the picture frame in his bosom—“ how 
shall I pop this back on the wall? Heavens, 
what a mess!” 

He was cursing Puig’s perfidy, when the 
door opened and the major-domo stared 
blandly out. 

“You again?” said this mild-whiskered 
Cerberus. ‘We are to bathe your forehead 
now, perhaps?” 

“Sir,” cried the Jackdaw, “let me in, I 
beg. One instant. I must see your mis- 
tress.” 

Unmoved, the honey-tongued old stoic 
swung his door to. 

“And I,” he drawled, “‘must deprive her 
of that pleasure.” 

Jackdabos, exalted by despair, flung 
himself edgewise between door and jamb. 
A hot struggle followed. He fought at a 
disadvantage, being bound not to crack the 
glass of the picture under his coat. Youth 
at last prevailed. He burst into the room. 

“Apache!”? panted the old man. “In 
broad daylight? We shall see! We shall 
see!’ 


He staggered back, waving his arms over 
his venerable head, then turned to run for as- 
sistance. At that moment, however, through 
one of the veranda windows the Princess 
came into the room—a white figure carry- 
ing a handful of fresh gladioluses. 

“What is here?’ she asked, not even 
showing surprise. Both men regarded her 
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like fools caught in their folly. She way 
the major-domo aside with her sword 
flowers. ‘‘Go calm yourself,” she advig, 
then, when he had gone grumbling out, ; 
turned to Jackdabos: “You had forgot 
something?” oe 
Jackdabos bowed. The mere sight 
this lady, so beautiful, sad and strong, 
stored him like magic. He stood uprig 
His dark face glowed. All would yet eo 
right. Even while he thought so, he p 
ceived in a flash his only possible line 
conduct, and took it. oe 
“T came to beg your forgiveness,” he 
clared, smiling. “I’m no goo 
sorry.” 4 
He reached down into a dee 


If you forgive me, n 
will keep this.” 
The Princess laid the bright glad 
a chair and took in her slender 
he offered—a tiny brooch of wri 
“Oh!” she exclaimed with deli 
dear cigala!”’ sha 
She carried it to the windows, 
sunshine made it glitter in her 1 
dabos had spoken truly. His hb 
work, which he could never 7 
even when hungry, it was a sily 
the shrill-chirping minstrel of Pri 
“Whether she keeps it or ni 
himself as he backed quietly toward 
fireplace and gripped the pi 
under his coat, ‘“‘she can’t help looking 
it. The thing is too fine.” ae 
He was right. It was no common trink 
made for catchpenny trade. The Prince 


bent her lovely head down to a thing wor 


seeing. As she did so the Jackdaw made 
lightning pass behind him, then movi 
carelessly away from the mantel. Goiffor 
picture hung once more on its hook. 
“But this is charming,” said the Princes 
“Then it’s worth your keeping?” | 
begged. 
She glanced at him quickly and saw th 
he was not only in earnest but in a seven 
heaven of pride. She raised the little silv 
insect and pinned it among the white sti 
below her throat. Light from the sea ga 
den sparkled on it. a 
“«The sun makes me to sing.” SI 
quoted in Provencal the motto of the cigal 
“TI wear your decoration.” me 
Jackdabos went backward, bowing, t 
he reached the open door. . 
‘May the sun never set in your heart! 
he cried with such ardor and faith as wou 
move mountains, not to say a woma 
“You have made one poor devil happy. 
To his great wonder the Princess ic 
lowed him swiftly as far as her door. 
“What?” she said, looking down r 
proachfully at him in the path. “You 
poor devil? And you can make things lil 
this?” She tapped the silver cigala at h 
throat. “For shame! Go work, and wo 
hard. Are you the kind that buries h 
talent in a napkin?” i] 
The brown rascal smiled at her, but ru 
fully. Outside the house he seemed anoth 
creature. «te 
“There’s the trouble;” he said: “1 ie 
stay indoors long enough to work. “T 
sun makes me to sing.’” ae 
He ran up the garden path, turned at tl 
gate, bowed again and vanished. His dle: 
voice resounded from the road: 
“A poor little chap, it fell to his lot, 
Et lon la laire, 
Et lon lanla, 
A poor litile chap, it fell to his lot 
To worship her who loved him not. 
“ She said to him ‘Lay at my feet,’ 
Et lon la laire, ae 
Et lon lan la, a 
She said to him ‘Lay at my feet bat? 
Your mother’s heart for my dog to eat. 
“Went to his mother and killed her dead 
Et lon la laire— 


The song, a corrupt version of Richepn 
M aripie ln tee dwindled in the distan¢ 
among the sunlit greenery: a on | 

“The heart said weeping, low and mit, 

- Et lon la laire, eee 
Et lonlanla, 
The heart said weeping, ( tal 
‘Hast thou hurt thyself, my chilas — 


i v 


e Princess leaned in her doorway and 
ed until song and running feet became 
lible. The sun lay too bright among 
lowers, and her garden seemed nar- 
: than before. ; 

for Jackdabos, he came racing round 
curve of the woodland road where 
and Hermance awaited him. They 
nder a myrtle bank, but slid down 
‘when the Jackdaw appeared. 

Vild man,” called Puig sternly, hold- 
ne stilt ready as a club—‘“‘wild man, 
er me: What have you done?” 
‘kdabos laughed, wrested the weapon 
his hands, and gave it to the girl. 
ittle pitchers,” he observed. “‘Her- 
e, dear, run play by the shore. We'll 
rou when it’s time to go buy sweet- 


f 
e tumbling-girl grinned and trotted off 
the road. : 
hung the lady’s map where it belongs,”’ 
nued Jackdabos. ‘‘That’s all. Our 
ris patched up.” ' 
fonor?” raged Puig. ‘‘Bah, ditched! 
> ditched! Lost our map after all this 
” » 


1e. 
it down.” The Jackdaw pushed him— 
y, this time—against the bank. “We 
not turn barbarian. I have the map.” 
h!” shouted Puig. ‘‘Where?”’ 
‘kdabos maintained a calm superiority. 
n my head,” he replied. ‘‘A little 
-is better than much thieving. Before 
tole that picture I knew it by heart. 
rve.’ Breaking a myrtle spray,. he 
sched with its point a rough oblong on 
ad. “‘That’s Goiffon’s garden.” In- 
he oblong he drew naughts and crosses, 
ly, accurately, with decision. ‘‘ Don’t 
ee? There”’—he pointed—‘“ was the 
rnmost orange tree, toward the north- 
corner. Two meters from that, some- 
buried our gold plate. Well! Your 
rmost orange grew directly from under 
1 by the wall—from the western edge 
2tuin. There! I drawitso. And it 
, Roman ruin.” 
ig snorted. “Roman? What if it 
You're an ass.” 
oo placidly buttonholed him 
aid: 
range trees may be cut down, old 
but Goiffon, or the successor of Goif- 
loes not destroy a Roman ruin in his 
garden. No, sir: not to please your 
lmother. We have good, solid Roman 
nry to measure from.” 
ig hoe hard and long at the scratches 
Jamme if I don’t begin to think,’ he 
rudgingly, ‘that you have something 
> that little round nut of yours after 
Let’s go find this garden.” 
ey found it, late on the next Saturday 
100n. Goiffon’s name still lingered in 
neighborhood, for they followed his 
ory, asking Ligurian workmen here and 
, until it led them out of France, across 
orrent Saint Louis, high on a lime- 
spur into Italy. Gray rock walls, the 
of centuries, terraced a mountain 
‘where violets grew thickly under the 
light-covered leaves of ancient olive 
os, and where on every eminence the 
asted fresh and lively, scented with 
heather. A swarthy, bright-eyed 
an, cutting roots for briar-pipe bowls, 
d up from his fragrant work at the 
law’s hail and welcomed the Jackdaw 
orother. 
here stands the house you’re looking 
hesaid, pointing. “Goiffon died. Yes, 
‘Sa painter, anda man who went round 
1g friendly, like you and me. One of 
ich fly-by-nights owns the poor old 
mee ie they say. You’re welcome, 
rough an olive grove they approached 
ouse at sunset. It was a pink stucco 
rearing its second story above a high 
stucco wall and looking down over 
ola to the sea, Faded green shutters 
wide, and white curtains fluttering 
y, Showed that the upper windows all 
,open to the evening air. Puig and the 
law squatted in an old grassy trench, 
within the boundary of the grove, 
P they could spy out the land in safety. 
ear the object of their search, both 
aung back and doubted. 
} e shan’t find anything,” said one. 
ot likely,” agreed the other. 
t, having devoured the sight of this 
le dwelling, their eyes danced and 
red when they met again. 
'on’t lose time,” Jackdabos implored. 
'g nodded, stood up, hitched his belt 
, and set off walking through the 
. He, by agreement, was the one who 
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should put their plot in motion and deliver 
the attack. He was to appear at the house 
boldly as a gardener seeking work, an honest 
poor man from Roquebrune whose aspar- 
agus had failed, and who wanted any odd 
job to earn victuals by. Deliberate, burly; 
determined, with a trowel stuck in his 
pocket, Puig looked the part as he swag- 
gered: off among the gnarled olive trunks 
and their attenuated sunset shadows. He 
gained the open ground, crossed it, plung- 
ing through heather, and disappeared round 
a corner of the garden wall. 

_ Jackdabos, chin to the ground, lay prone 
in a bed of violets, watching their number- 
less tops quiver between sunlight and dusk. 
He listened. There came no sound what- 
ever—no knocking at any gate, no clink 
of any latch, no murmur of voices. Time 
dragged by. 

“What’s the man doing?” he began to 
wonder. 

With his nose among the violets he drew 
a long breath of fragrance. It was pleasant 
to watch them thus from underneath, to 
see their little shepherd-crook stems gilded 
by a shaft of sunset, to think how their 
trembling tops resembled dark-blue winged 
creatures ready to fly. A fancy of his child- 
hood recurred. Lying so, his eyes level 
with the good earth, he had often pretended 
he was a fairy, no bigger than an ant, wan- 
dering valiantly through the tall, green 
forest of the grass. His mind could still 
enjoy that game, still run free into Lilliput. 

““ How easy all pleasure is, the real fun!”’ 
he chuckled. ‘“‘Why do people hurry after 
it and fret? It comes to you waiting. You 
can’t go catch it.” 

The sun went down, and with it vanished 
every glowing color from his violet forest, 
the ruddiness died off the gray olive trunks, 
Goiffon’s house grew pale and indistinct, 
the sea below turned vaporous and lost all 
lines of movement. A smoke-white moon 
hung above the mist. Jackdabos roused on 
his elbows, like a brown Puck listening in 
the woods. Nightfall and its chill over- 
took him, the treacherous fond de l’air of 
the Riviera made him shiver. 

“‘Where the dickens has Puig gone?”’ 

Not a sound came from the house. Had 
Puig performed his duty, there must have 
come many sounds. 

“Has he dropped dead, then?” 

The Jackdaw sat up, shivering, and 
wrapped his old velveteen jacket more 
snugly about him. The grove had become 
too cold a floor to lie on. He leaned his 
back against an olive bole. 

“Puig’s had time enough to shovel up 
that plate and run with it from here to 
Genoa. But of course he wouldn’t.” 

Such faith brought its reward. The 
garden wall showed a mere ghostly blank 
through the trees, when from beyond it 
came a thud of galloping feet. The runner, 
a shadow, burst into the grove. 

The time of day was now, as the say- 
ing is, between dog and wolf. Twilight so 
darkened the grove that Jackdabos could 
not see the lineaments of this man who 
darted toward his hiding place. It was 
Puig, by the voice, and Puig in a strange 
fit of excitement. 

“Jack! Jackdaw! Where are you? Come 
here! This is too much for me. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong. What’s the matter 
with that house?” 

Jackdabos jumped, caught the speaker 
by his arm and stayed him as he went blun- 
dering past. The arm held a trowel straight 
up like a weapon ready for defense. 

“Man alive!” cried Puig, stopping short. 
“ Jackdabos, tell me quick: what’s the mat- 
ter with that house?” 


vill 


{tees stooped forward, peering under 
the low-spread blackness of the grove. 

“Matter?” returned Jackdabos. ‘Why, 
what should be?” 

Puig drew himself together palpably in 
the dusk. Not fear, but some kindred emo- 
tion, some panic of surprise, had overcome 
him. 

“A trap,” he whispered. “It’s a trap. 
The back gatestood ajar. Iwentin, walked 
throughthegarden, looking. Nobody there, 
Jacko; either that house has got a murder 
inside or it’s baited to catch us. Doors and 
windows wide open. Walk in, help your- 
self.’ He shook the Jackdaw, hissing vehe- 
mently: “Not a soul there!” 

Jackdabos refused to catch the thrill of 
his alarm. , 

“All the better for spade work, Puig. 
Y a du bon! Sounds too good to be true; 
but keep your eyes peeled, and in we go!”’ 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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EVENING POST 


WILL YOU WRITE svi: 6 WORDS 
FOR $150. CASH? 


(OR PERHAPS YOU MAY RECEIVE $75 APIECE FOR 2 WORDS.) 


(ALWAYS HAS BEEN. 1S NOW AND ALWAYS Witt BED 


is going to pay some of its appreciative friends 


$250. Cash for the Best Slogans 


to be used in truthful, forceful and dignified advertising directed to 
both the general public and the trained technical men who counsel it. 


The undersigned will purchase at the following prices the most suitable phrases in 
favor of WOOD “THE INDISPENSABLE” as an all-round building material: 


$150. Cas 
$50. Cas 


50 other phrases that we can use, at $1. each 


We all recognize—the minute we stop to think—how much we love and ad- 
mire WOOD, and we readily admit how HOSPITABLE and FRIENDLY 
it is in daily contact. ‘“‘THERE REALLY IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD 
AS A MATERIAL TO LIVE WITH.” Since you know this—all you have to do 
is to refer your inner sentiment back to the day when you had the time of your 
life whittling ‘‘her”’ initials in the porch-railing made of ‘‘good old wood,” and 
you will find it easy to sy MORE THAN ENOUGH pleasant things about 
WOOD (‘the indispensable’’) to stand a tip-top chance to sell your idea to the 
Helps and Information Bureau of the timber interests of the U.S. (Please read 
the list below.) A great writer has said that ‘‘next to the soil itself, WOOD has 


for the best slogan of not over 6 words 
besides the word ‘‘ Wood.”’or ‘‘ Lumber,” 


for the next best slogan (same limit) 
—and in addition we will purchase 


-been mankind’s best friend, and his instinctive reliance since the world began,”’ 


and what we want is simply to BRING OUT SPONTANEOUS, NATURAL 
EXPRESSIONS of what almost everybody feels and knows about ‘‘the most 
hospitable material on earth.” 


SUGGESTIONS: 


Suppose you can think of a phrase similar to that written across the word 
“WOOD” in the sketch above; or perhaps a much better way to express it. In 
this connection youcan consider the ECONOMY of WOOD asa building material, 
its HOME-LIKE quality, its ADAPTABILITY, the EASE of WORKING it, 
the VARIETY and ARTISTIC LATITUDE in its use, its RELIABILITY and 
LONGEVITY and many other virtues in which WOOD surpasses all alternative 
materials. Or, you might think of a good charade, such as— 


Woop Orrers Owners D_?_ 
OR THIS— 
Let Us Make Burrtpinc E_? R_? 


—which you may enter with an equal opportunity. BUT it is NOT necessary 
to follow ANY of the above suggestions. Let your mind work freely. If you feel 
the need of technical suggestions go and 


ASK YOUR LUMBER DEALER 


He may tell you some good points about WOOD (‘‘the indispensable”’) that 
you may have almost forgotten. TRY IT. He will be glad to help. 


NOTE THE LIBERAL CONDITIONS: 


1—No one in any way connected with any undersigned association can participate. 

2—You need NOT complete the phrase W—O—O—D as indicated above— 

3—Nor need you complete the phrase L—U—M—B—E—R as shown above— 

4—You need not send even a stamp—nor promise to buy anything—nor subscribe to anything—nor agree 
to use WOOD in your own building (even where it would be the best material for you). 

5—ALL YOU NEED TO DO is to write a “‘slogan"’ (or phrase) expressing YOUR idea of the best way to 
impress others with your own inherited conviction (borne out by every up-to-date comparison) that ‘the 
instinct of man turneth to wood for shelter and comfort as surely as to grain and flesh for sustenance,”’ 
AND THAT THIS IS A WISE INSTINCT. 

6—In the event two or more contestants submit an identical winning phrase, the prize equal in amount 
with that tied for shall be given to each contestant so tying. 

7—No slogans or suggestions received after July 1, 1916, will be considered. 

8—The purchases will be determined by Sept. 1, 1916, and announced in this publication at the earliest 
possible date thereafter. 


DON’T FORGET THAT 


THE LIMIT IS 6 WORDS besides the word ‘‘wood”’ or ‘‘lumber’’— and that 2 WORDS MAY 
BE JUDGED BETTER THAN SIX —and that a FAMILY CONFERENCE may help revive 
memories of the historic and persistent superiorities of WOOD (‘‘the indispensable’’) for all of its 
proper uses — and that if you don't care much for $150, maybe your son does, or maybe your 
daughter does (in which case you will help them all you can, of course). 


Address 


Business stationery preferred, but even a post card will do. 
Manager, Lumber Helps and Information Bureau, 
923 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 


P. S. — When writing you might also state that you'd like to receive FREE 
copies of ‘‘John Smith's Garage,” ‘A Challenge” and ‘‘ Fire Limits and Public Welfare.” 
They're really quite interesting. (Full of Facts you’d never believe unless proved.) 


Comprising 


TURERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
WEst COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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(This is 25 times 
what Kipling gets. ) 


“LET THY WORDS BE FEW” (Eccl. v. 2.) (BUT TO THE POINT), BECAUSE 


Send in your slogan early—lest you become busy and forget. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Paciric CoAStT SUGAR AND WHITE PINE MANUFAC- 


Yours rib !—hhas Wood. 
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Offers Here, for the Bist Time, a Finished Example of | 
What Can Be Given Without Extra Price | 


After 10,000 Costs Have Been Reduced to the Limit 


John W. Bate, the efficiency 
expert, has worked years to 
create here the model motor 
car factory. 


It has meant the investment 
of $5,000,000. Nearly 45 acres 


have been covered with 


buildings. And 2,092 efficient 
machines are installed in 
them. 


Costs have been cut on 
thousands of parts and on 
countless operations. Now 98 
per cent of the New Mitchell 
car is built in this model shop. 
And the savings are shown by 
the 26 extras which this car 
embodies. 

Fathers and sons in the Mitchell- 


Lewis concern have operated factories 
for 82 years. 


We have built millions of vehicles 


involving close competition. And we 
succeeded beyond others through efh- 
ciency. 

In 1903—when we entered motor 
car building—we aimed to minimize 
factory costs in that line. We knew 
the time would come when supreme 
efficiency would make our car the mas- 
ter of its class. 


It has taken 13 years, because the line 
was new. Countless machines had to 
be invented, countless ideas evolved. It 
took ten years to arrive ata settled model, 
after building Fours, Sixes and Eights. 


In the Mitchell Light Six we found, 
it seems, the type that has come to stay. 
And we are equipped to build that type 
in the finest way at the lowest cost. The 
evidence lies in the many Mitchell fea- 
tures which are not found in other cars. 


Done by John W. Bate 


John W. Bate, expert in efficiency, 
was the first big man we brought to 


this motor car factory. This. grea’ 
engineer had for 17 years devoted hi 
genius to factory efficiency. Severa 
vast industries had been revolutionize 
by his methods. 

We secured able designers, inventors 
and salesmen. But note that our chie! 
man was an efficiency expert. : 

He came in our infancy as moto! 
car builders. And the place the New 
Mitchell will claim from now on | 
due to John W. Bate. 


This great Mitchell plant is as fine Pi 
example of factory efficiency as is found 
in any line in America. | 


Thousands of Savings 


Mr. Bate’s methods called for one- 
story buildings — everything on a 
floor. 


The raw steel was to enter at one end, , 
the finished car depart at the other. 
And all without wasting a second. — 


They called for the utmost in 
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26 Extra Features— Unique to the Mitchell 
All Paid for by Factory Savings 


omatic’machines. Hundreds of 
Jy machines have been discarded 
machines which could save a few 
nies per part. 

“hey called for lighter parts, built of 
gher steel. There are in the New 
tchell 184 drop forgings and 256 
| stampings. 

‘hey called for simple construction. 
sry needless part has been eliminated. 
‘ry man is given one operation. 


Jot less than ten thousand important 
nomies have been worked out under 
. Bate. 


Costs Reduced Half 


‘his New Mitchell car is produced 
one-half what it would have cost us 
“nn years ago. 
t is built for one-fifth less than it 
Id be built if we let others make our 
sortant parts. 


Jow much we save is shown by our 
‘as. Our price is low for a big Light 
of the highest grade. Yet we offer 
extras—some very costly. And all 
hese features which rivals don’t offer 
paid for through factory efficiency. 


Some of the Extras 


‘hese are some of the extras which 
New Mitchell offers. No other 
in this class, we believe, offers more 
1two of them. No other car at any 
‘e offers more than three or four: 
xtra room—a 127-inch wheelbase. 
with other Sixes. 

lotor-driven tire pump, with a pressure gauge 
le tubing. 

eversible head lamps — searchlights which 
» forward or backward, or wherever you want 


Compare 


| carburetor which costs 15 per cent more 
usual. 


$1325 ek: 
or Five-Passenger Touring Car 


or Three-Passenger Roadster 
*ven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


Bate cantilever rear springs, which double the 
ease of riding. 

Oversize steering parts, made of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel and fitted with ball bearings. 

Chrome-Vanadium steel for all parts which 
meet major strains. 

An engine with drilled pistons and other per- 
fections to give wondrous power for its size. 

A 22-coat body finish of most enduring lustre. 

Electric light in the tonneau. 

Engine primer on instrument board. 

Locked compartment for articles of value. 

Tool compartment under hood. 

Handles for entering car. 

Compartment gasoline tank, 1814 gallons. 


These—Plus All Else 


These extras and others — 26 of them 
—come on the New Mitchell, plus 
everything else which quality makers 
can offer. 


These are new features in motor car 
building. Some of them are most im- 
portant. All would be missed if omit- 
ted. And they all come to you in this 
car as a premium, paid for by factory 
savings. 


Usually, when one maker gives so 
much more than another, you suspect 
him of hidden skimping. 


Let us remind you that the Mitchell 
has long been the first choice of great 
engineers. We will send you a list if 
you ask it—a long list of the ablest 
engineers in America who selected the 


Mitchell car. 


We know of six Mitchell cars which 
have together covered 986,227 miles— 
an average of 164,372 each. .That’s a 
record, we think, that has never been 
matched. 


Every part and material—every stand- 
ard of quality—is that which the best 
engineers have adopted. At twice the 
price we could find no way to improve 
one important detail. 


Efficiency means, above everything 
else, maximum. service to customers. 


And we shall never let a car excel the 
Mitchell in that. 


An After-Show Design 


This New Mitchell body was designed 
after the New York Show. It came 
out three months later than most cur- 
rent models. 


It combines all the new lines, beau- 
ties, features and equipment which our 
experts found in the 1916 models. 


It follows what our artists consider 
the handsomest model created. It has 
the new tonneau cowl. It has all the 
new equipment features—one-man top, 
jiffy curtains, hidden extra seats in the 
tonneau, etc. 


The upholstery is genuine leather, 
deeply filled with curled hair. Its de- 
sign offers maximum comfort. 


Racial Wis. U. s. a 


Thus the New Mitchell typifies, in 
every way, the current conception of a 
masterpiece car. 


Twice as Easy Riding 


In ease of riding the New Mitchell stands‘su- 
preme. ‘That is due to the Bate cantilever springs, 
which no other car embodies. 

The extra comfort, compared with other cars, 
seems unbelievable. It rides the roughest places 
as a boat rides waves. There is never a jolt. No 
shock absorbers are needed on this car. Your 
Mitchell dealer can prove this in five minutes. 


In ease of riding, and in the 26 extras, you will 
find the New Mitchell an unmatchable car. In 
every other respect—1in the chassis or body—you 
will find it the equal of the best. Go see it and 
learn how much Mitchell efficiency gives you 
that you want. 


With 48-horsepower high-speed 
six-cylinder motor; wheelbase, 
127 inches; anti-skid tires on 
rear; complete equipment, in- 
cluding engine-driven tire pump, 
reversible searchlights, etc. 


had that personal 
quality which made x 
each traveler feel 
that he was the 
“guest of honor.’ 

All past traditions of hospitality 
with modern efficiency in cuisine 
and methods are combined in 


* 
mae 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Whether you make this your home, 
or just drop in for luncheon, the same 
“good measure’”’ service prevails. 
The convenient location gives you 
ready access to all Chicago offers. 


RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 


Per day 


SEE IE SE OME oh 8 ns cts A ELE SLE 


bath , . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 


os 


- Two persons Per day 
“Room with detached 
bath . $3, $3.50 and $4 


Room with private bath— 
- $5 to $8 


Double room . A r 
Single room with double 

: ~ . $4, $4.50 and $5 

Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 


le 


bed 


Two persons . $5 to $8 
Three persons . $6 to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 


i 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


= La Salle at 
a - Madison 
a Street 


CHICAGO 


Ernest J, : Stevens, 
Vice-President 
and Manager 


The Only Hotel in 
Chicago Maintain- | 
ing, Floor Clerks 
and Individual * 
" Service on Every 
Floor. 
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Puig remained bent under the olive 
boughs, hearkening and staring. 

“‘1’m not easy upset,’ he grumbled. “But 
wide open—ready to swallow you—house 
and garden! That ain’t luck, don’t tell 
me. Too good? You bet your breeches. 
Coming dark and not asoul. That garden’s 
fair set like a rat trap.” 

His doubt infected the Jackdaw, but only 
for a moment. Then the youngster caught 
him by the hand and led him, like an. un- 
willing child, forward among the olive trees. 
Outside the grove they halted under an 
evening sky of which the brightness puz- 
zled them, until they saw, high above the 
veiled sea, the moon turning faintly golden. 
The heather smelled cool and sweet as they 
breasted its dark tops and’broke through. 
Crossing a donkey path, they reached the 
glimmering wall, turned-its corner uphill, 
and so slipped along its darkest face.’ Here 


suddenly a band of moonlight thwarted — 


their way. It fell through the back gate. 
“Open,” said Puig. ‘‘ Wide open.” 
“So see,” quoth Jackdabos. ‘Pop in.” 


Next moment they stood: together -in - 


Goiffon’s garden. So carefully and slowly 
had they come that already the moon shone 
clear and bright. Revealing the blue of the 
sky where it hung; it flooded this walled ’in- 
closure with such radiance as made every 
flower distinct in the masses of bloom. The 
trees, young lemon trees formally planted, 
glistened as though their leaves were glass 
and their fruit the treasure of the Hesper- 
ides. Serene light, long shadows, immo- 
bility, a trance of quiet, rendered the whole 
place fabulous. 

“We stepped into a dream,” said Jack- 
dabos. 

“Hush!’’ whispered Puig, listening for 
a sound which did not come. 

He beckoned. The pair moved on warily, 
treading a moonlit carpet of fine turf. Wher- 
ever the path wound across their course 
they skipped it as though skipping a brook. 
Once the Jackdaw knelt down to scrutinize 
this path. 

“The sand,” he whispered, rising again, 
“‘was brushed today. Someone lives here.’ 

“A thing to beat that!’’ promised his 
companion. ‘‘Come look.’ 

Through the shadows of the glistening 
lemon trees they stole, past a little circular 
fishpond that contained a deep, cold like- 
ness of the moon, then up three stone steps 
to a flowery terrace. The house, bleached 
with pale light, overhung with a black ara- 
besque of vine leaves and tendrils, yawned 
open before the marauders—a row of doors 
and high windows, all open, dark and empty. 
A trellised way like a tunnel, on the right, 
showed at the end of its vista another gate, 
the front gate of the garden, wide open on 
a mountain road. 

“Look,” said Puig, drawing the Jack- 
daw with him to the main door of the house. 
“Don’t seem right. Can’t be right.” 

Indoors they saw a long, low chamber, 
half-lighted by the greenish mist pouring 
aslant through many windows. Gilt pic- 
ture frames, the curves of a piano, corru- 
gated ranks of morocco along bookshelves, 
caught threads and points of light which 
rendered them half familiar, half ghostly. 
Into the brightest window jutted and shone 
the corner of a mahogany table, on which 
stood, lonely and brilliant, a huge silver 
pitcher. 

“You're right,” said Jackdabos. 
queer.” 

After a moment of silent watching he 
added: 

“That’s a bell there? Ring it.” 

A brass knob gleamed at the edge of the 
doorway, vines. Puig gave it a vigorous 
pull, which was loudly answered, somewhere 
within, by the jangling of a bell. Gradually 
this clangor died away. It brought no one, 
roused no movement, produced no change 
but an apparent deepening of the silence. 

“Bah!” cried Jackdabos aloud. ‘‘These 
Pierrots ‘here, they are very mysterious! 
Hola! Madam! Sir! If you please ve 
’ His voice rang in the deserted room. ° 

“It’s no good,” declared Puig. 

Jackdabos put his faney to work. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “‘the owner has 
killed himself and the servants done a flit.” 

“Yes,” mocked the other. 
that silver hogshead for us on the-table.” 


“Tt is 


Jackdabos nodded, acknowledging the - 


argument. a oh? 4 ’ 
“Why not?” propounded the smith sud- 
denly. ‘“‘Here’s a house full of stuff,, not 


guarded. /That’s better than gold ‘plates 


which may not exist. | Shall. we have’a go 
at iu . Inside? Come, these people deserve 
to lose y 


“And: left ~ 
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The Jackdaw stared at his tempter. 

“Oh, Puig,” hemourned. ‘My dear Puig, 
if we were only thieves now! What a 
chance! If we were minions of the moon.”’ 

“Thieves anyhow,” said Puig. ‘‘ Indoors 
or out.” 

“T’m no casuist, I’m only a digger.” 

So saying, the Jackdaw snapped his 
fingers and broke off a spell. 

“Back out!”’ he ordered. “Back! This 
is no time to be poets. Along with me, old 
Burn-the-Wind, and thank the good for- 
tune however it: comes.” 

He swept a farcical bow into the room, 
then turned and ran down the terrace, 
through the lemon trees, to the rear wall of 
the garden. Here, busy as a terrier, he 
darted back and forth, his shadow bobbing 


on the grass, till suddenly he found what he ~ 


wanted, and motioned the waiting Puig to 
draw nearer. : ; 
“Roman ruin,” he whispered. ‘‘ Where’s 
your tape measure?” .. , 
._ A row of shrubs and climbing flowers 
lined this wall, and mingled with ivy here 
and there, now thick, nowsparse. Out from 
the. thickest ivy, in the darkest shadow, 


protruded the crumbling edges of a vaulted . 


arch, built—as the men saw when they 
struck a match—of long, thin. Roman 
bricks. 
built before Pliny wrote his letters; and 
ae the Roman mortar held as hard as 
int. 

“Here,”’ answered Puig, rummaging his 
pockets for a cheap cloth measure bought 
yesterday. ; 

“Roll off two meters,’ commanded the 
Jackdaw, squatting.in darkness. ‘‘Give 
me the end. Now draw a circle with your 
trowel, far as two meters will stretch.” 

Puig obeyed, and with his trowel point 
scratched a curve along the ground, a 
goodly segment-of a circle, which had for 
center the Jackdaw’s thumb, tight pressed 
against the corner of)the ruin. This seg- 
ment ran from.wall and shrubbery, across 
the bright. gray--path into the midmost 
gloom of the vault. No sooner was the 
curve drawn than up sprang Jackdabos to 
cut a fantastic caper, dancing, flinging his 
legs over the moonlit turf. He leaped and 
spun like a goblin. 

“Ah, the good luck!”’ Returning, he 
clapped Puig on the shoulder. ‘“‘ Your circle, 
dear old boy, your circle of two meters’ 
radius from where the orange tree grew! 
See! It cuts the path. Of course! That 
man who hid our plate, he was no imbecile. 
Of course it cuts the path; for nobody digs 
up a path, my child! Eh? Nobody but us 
to-night?” 

He suppressed the beginning of a war 
whoop, caught Puig round the waist, spilled 
him on the grass, rolled him over and over 
in a wrestling match. Puig fought and 
gurgled. At last they sat up, stared at each 
other, and regained their senses. 

“Wait till I get my weapon,” panted the 
Jackdaw. 

He drew from his hip pocket another 
gardener’s trowel, Puig seized his own from 
where it had fallen, and both men, kneeling 
on the path, began to dig like badgers. 

The top crust of the path, under its pow- 
der of neat sand, proved to be sharp rocks 
tamped hard as frozen ground. Their 
trowels clinked while they broke it. Once 
below this obstacle they scooped out the 
native hillside earth with ease, but so fast 
that they panted and grew hot in the chill 
evening air. At last the hole grew elbow- 
deep, wider than a grave and half as long, 
with a conical mound of loam casting black 
shadow into it. 

Now and again the men ceased digging 
to lower a lighted match within the pit; 
but the flame showed only roots and few 
angleworms. 

“‘Heavens!”’ cried Puig all at once, and 
jumped backward over the mound, ready 
to run. 

The ivy covering the ruin parted, rus- 
tling. It was only anight bird which passed 
overhead—a young owl which went flutter- 
ing round the garden from tree to tree, 
squeaking like a deserted puppy. 

Jackdabos uttered some curse, and plied 
his trowel more furiously than ever. 

“ Boys-oh!”’ he muttered, soon afterward. 
“We've struck it! I feel the thing. Put 
your hand down.” 

Puig launched himself head and shoulders 
into’ the pit. ‘ His | fingers met the Jack- 


‘daw’s there, and together. they explored by 


sense of touch a hard, knobby thing pro- 
truding near the bottom. 
“Root again,” said Puig. ‘No, astone?”’ 
It. was neither, for amid the mold their 
fingers rasped and tore a bit of rotten cloth. 


~ umph which their eyes. 


Some rich man caused it to be 


The front gate also~ 


“Have got!” grunted Jackdak 
brothers, dig!” a 
His cheeks in the moonlight 
running sweat. ae 
“Dig!” he cried aloud. 
They bent into the hole, cla 
ting each other with thei 
ently the bank of the lit 
and caved. The moldy 
stratum, a curving edge. * 
edge and hauled. It yielde 
loose, then came suddenly 
shower of clods, and lande 
as they rolled on the turf, le 
It. was a flat, heavy obj 
shield, coated and cak 
They dropped it, an 
looking solemnly: back 
down, from this dirty 


“Old Philibert,” sta 
“T really believe ——” 

The smith nodded, br 
less. Al 

“Child,” he puffed at. 
such a fool as you lo 

They hitched the 
sitting to standing. It: 
that muddy shield fr 

“Let’s. be off,” sa 
may come.” 

“No,” Jackdabos' re 
head. ‘‘Open the bundle 
what we wanted.” — 

“Good words,” Puig 
their flat prize toward - 
his trowel scraped off 
like a cook trimming a 
afford mistakes now.” 

He had drawn his poek 
rotten wrappings, wh 
jump and tapped him o: 

“T heard feet walking 
we go—the back gate. 

Puig shut his knife, dr 
quietly on the mound of ] 
the shield-shaped parc 
Both men stared cauti 
den. Nothing moved amor 
of the lemon trees. Ey 
owlet had taken shelter u 
leaves and squeaked no m 
the moon. ee 

“Your ears are sharper 
whispered. ! : 

He stole away, cro 
grassy border of the 
lowed on tiptoe, listen 
their sinews for a dash 
Then, reaching the gate. 
regarded each other blank 

The garden gate was sl 
had entered so free a hea 
door now barred the exit. 

“Wind.” Puig’s thi 
of explanation in the m 
wind blew it shut.” 

He tried the latch 
ease of a good mechanic | 
and fastenings. The 
shoved it, humored it, s 
lifted. 

“Fastened,” said 
“Locked from outside.” 

“There wasn’t any 
Jackdabos. “I heard s 

They instantly withd 
studying the wall for an 
wall reared everywhere s: 
crowned with bright | 
glass thickly planted, in ce 
there, moreover, was | 
upon the most conspi¢ 
neighborhood, and in 

Puig darted once mor 
vainly struggled with 
a hopeless gesture. — ; 

“T told you,” he wh 
“T told you it was a t 

The Jackdaw grew 

“Baby!” he retorted, 
voice. ‘‘Cat of discour: 
your tail in the sand_ 
Every house has a fr 
Pull your feet!” i 

They started with a boun 
the lemon trees, past the 
pond, up the terrace, and: 
tunnel of the grape trellis 
the front wall, the se 
fon’s garden. hs 

But here, even wl 
found that running w 


but something worse was 1n 
Puig had guessed only too 
garden of the Hesperides” 
The trap was sprung. — 


(TO BE CO! 


| 
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‘Union’ and ‘Balance’ 


Make Stable Tires 


United States Tires, in more than name only, 
carry out the principle of ‘union’ and ‘balance’ 
which makes a great stable nation out of the 
forty-eight individual States of the Union. 


United States Tires have that complete ‘union’ between rubber 
and fabric which absolutely prevents tread separation and disintegra- 
tion under the tread. 


They have that complete ‘balance’ which gives equal wear in 
both the tread and the carcass—neither is weaker nor stronger 
than the other. 


_ Every part of each tire helps every other 
part to last longer—and that is the ‘union’ and 
‘balance’ which give the whole tire longer life— 
which give the low-mileage cost for which 
United States Tires are famous. 

There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires— 

a tire to meet every motoring need of price and 

use. Ask your dealer for your copy of the 


booklet — ‘‘Judging Tires’’—which tells how to 
buy the tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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tUSA ING Ly 
VD. Company 


“Pa’s Got His New 
B.V. D.s On” 


E had old-fashioned notions, 
until the Boys went out, bought 
B.V. D. and made him put it on. Look 
at him! Now, Pa joins right in the 
young folks’ fun, because he’s cool. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected and re-inspected), and 
ends with complete comfort (fullness of cut, balance 
of drape, correctness of fit, durability in wash and wear). 


MADE FOR THE 


If it hasn’t Beppe It isn’t 
This Red : BIV--D: 
Woven Label Underwear 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


pyright USAJ9IG by 


Oopyright USA JO6 by 
The Kas 


. Company The BV.D. Company 
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WHAT IS COMING 


(Continued from Page 29) 


and not a Christian cult that will be talking 
Italian and French; for the French-speaking 
civilization will make roads not only for 
French, Belgians and Italians, but for the 
Arabs, whose religion and culture already 
lie like a net over black Africa. No other 
peoples and no other religion can so con- 
veniently give the negro what is needed to 
bring him into the comity of civilized 
peoples. 

A few words of digression upon the 
future of Islam may not be out of place 
here. The idea of a militant Christendom 
has vanished from the world. The last 
pretensions of Christian propaganda have 
been buried in the Balkan trenches. A 
unification of Africa under Latin auspices 
carries with it now no threat of missionary 
invasion. Africa will be a fair field for all 
religions, and the religion to which the 
negro will take will be the religion that best 
suits his needs. That religion, we are told 
by nearly everyone who has a right to 
speak upon such questions, is Islam; and 
its natural propagandist is the Arab. 

Both the French and the British have 
the strongest interest in the revival of 
Arabic culture. Let the German learn 
Turkish if it pleases him. Through all 
Africa and Western Asia there is a great 
to-morrow for a renascent Islam under 
Arab auspices. Constantinople, that venal 
city of the waterways, sitting like Asenath 
at the ford, has corrupted all who came to 
her; she has been the paralysis of Islam. 
But the Islam of the Turk is a different 
thing from the Islam of the Arab. That 
was one of the great progressive impulses 
in the world of men. It is our custom to 
underrate the Arab’s contribution to civi- 
lization quite absurdly in comparison with 
our debt to the Hebrew and Greek. 

It is to the initiatives of Islamic culture, 
for example, that we owe our numerals, the 
bulk of modern mathematics, and the sci- 
ence of chemistry. The British have already 
set themselves to the establishment of Is- 
lamic university teaching in Egypt; but 
that is the mere first stroke of the pick, at 
the opening of the mine. English, French, 
Russian, Arabic, Hindustani, Spanish, Ital- 
ian—those are the great world languages 
that most concern the future of civilization 
from the point of view of the Peace Alliance 
that impends. No country can afford to 
neglect any of those languages; but, as a 
matter of primary importance, I would say, 
for the British, Hindustani; for the Amer- 
icans, Russian or Spanish; for the French 
and Belgians and Italians, Arabic. These 
are the directions in which the duty of un- 
derstanding is most urgent for each of 
these peoples and the path of opportunity 
plainest. 


The New Birth of Islam 


The disposition to underrate temporarily 
depressed nations, races and cultures is a 
most irrational, prevalent and mischievous 
form of stupidity. It distorts our entire 
outlook toward the future. The British 
reader can see its absurdity most easily 
when he reads the ravings of some patriotic 
German upon the superiority of the Teuton 
over the Italians and Greeks—to whom we 
owe most things of importance in European 
civilization. Equally silly stuff is still to 
be read in British and American books 
about Asiatics. And was there not some 
fearful rubbish, not only in German but in 
English and French, about the decadence 
of France? But we are learning—rapidly. 

When I was a student in London, thirty 
years ago, we regarded Japan as a fantastic 
joke; the comic opera, The Mikado, still 
preserves that foolish phase for the admira- 
tion of posterity. And to-day there is a 
quite unjustifiable tendency to ignore the 
quality of the Arab and of his religion. 
Islam is an open-air religion, noble and 
simple in its broad conceptions; it is none 
the less vital from Nigeria to China because 
it has sickened in the closeness of Constan- 
tinople. The French, the Italians, the 
British have to reckon with Islam and the 
Arab; where the continental deserts are, 
there the Arabs are, and there is Islam; 
their culture will never be destroyed and 
replaced over these regions by European- 
ism. The Allies who prepare the Peace of 
a World have to make their peace with 
that. 

And when I foreshadow this necessary 
liaison of the French and Arabic cultures 
I am thinking not only of the Arab that is 


but of the Arab that is to come. The 
trend of events in Asia Minor—the |, 
ing up and decapitation of the Ottomay) 
pire, and the Euphrates invasion — 
to a great revival of Mesopotam} 
first, under European direction, Thy 
system of irrigation that was an 
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thirteenth century will be restored 
desert will again become populous, B) 
local type will prevail. The new popul 
of Mesopotamia will be neither Bure 
nor Indian—it will be Arabic; and wi 
concentration Arabic will lay hold a 
printing press. A new intellectual r: 
ment in Islam—a renascent Bagdad_| 
inevitable as the year 1950. — 

I have, however, gone a | 
the discussion of the future of 
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facts of the case. In spite of all my large 
liberality I find it less irritating to be ruled 
by people of my own language and race and 
tradition; and I perceive that for the mass 
of people alien rule is intolerable. 

Local difference, nationality, is a very 
obstinate thing. Every country tends to 
revert to its natural type. Nationality will 
out. Once a people has emerged above the 
barbaric stage to a national consciousness, 


that consciousness will endure. There is 


practically always going to be an Egypt, a 
Poland, an Armenia. There is no Indian 
nation—there never has been; but there 
is manifestly a Bengal and a Rajputana; 
there is manifestly a constellation of civi- 
lized nations in India. Several of these 
have literatures and traditions that extend 
back before the days when the Britons 
painted themselves with woad. Let us 
deal with this question mainly with refer- 
ence to India. What is said will apply 
equally to Burma or Egypt or Armenia, 
or—to come back into Hurope—Poland. 

Now I have talked, I suppose, with many 
scores of people about the future of India, 
and I have never yet met anyone—Indian 
or British—who thought it desirable that 
the British should evacuate India at once. 
And I have never yet met anyone who did 
not think that ultimately the British must 
let the Indian nations control their own 
destinies. There are really not two opposite 
opinions about the destiny of India, but 
only differences of opinion as to the length 
of time in which that destiny is to be 
achieved. 

Many Indians think—and I agree with 
them—that India might be a confedera- 
tion of sovereign states in close alliance 
with the British Empire and its allies 
within the space of fifty years or so. The 
opposite extreme was expressed by an old, 
weary Indian administrator, who told me: 
“Perhaps they may begin to be capable of 
self-government in four or five hundred 
years.”’ These are the extreme Liberal and 
the extreme Tory positions on this ques- 
tion. It is a choice between decades and 
centuries. There is no denial of the inevi- 
tability of ultimate restoration. No one of 
any experience believes the British admin- 
istrator in India is an eternal institution. 


A Similar Case 


There is a great deal of cant about this 
matter in Great Britain. Genteel English 
people, with relations in the Indian Civil 
Service and habits of self-delusion, believe 
that Indians are grateful for British rule. 
The sort of patriotic self-flattery that pre- 
vailed in the Victorian Age, and which is so 
closely akin to contemporary German fol- 
lies, fostered and cultivated this sweet de- 
lusion. There are, no doubt, old ladies in 
Germany to-day who believe that Belgium 
will presently be grateful for the present 
German administration. Let us clear our 
minds of such cant. As a matter of fact, no 
Indians really like British rule or think of 
it as anything better than a necessary tem- 
porary evil. 

Let me put the parallel case to an Eng- 
lishman or a Frenchman: Through various 
political ineptitudes our country has, we 
will suppose, fallen under the rule of the 
Chinese. They administer it, we will fur- 
ther assume, with an efficiency and hon- 
esty unparalleled in the bad old times of 
our lawyer-politicians. They do not admit 
us to the higher branches of the adminis- 
tration; they go about our country wear- 
ing a strange costume, professing a strange 
religion—which implies that ours is wrong— 
speaking an unfamiliar tongue. They con- 
trol our financial system and our economic 
development—on Chinese lines of the high- 
est merit. They take the utmost care of our 
Gothie cathedrals for us. They put our 
dearest racial possessions into museums 
and admire them very much. They teach 
our young men to fly kites and eat bird’s- 
nest soup. They do all that a well-bred 
people can do to conceal their habit and 
persuasion of a racial superiority. But 
they keep up their prestige. 

You know we should not love them. It 
really is not a question of whether they 
rule well or ill, but that the position is 
against certain fundamentals of human 
nature. The only possible footing upon 
which we could meet them, with comfort- 
able minds, would be the footing that we 
and they were discussing the terms of the 
restoration of our country. Then, indeed, 
we might almost feel friendly with them. 

That is the case with all civilized posses- 
sions. The only terms upon which edu- 
cated British and Indians can meet to-day 
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with any comfort is precisely that. The 
living intercourse of the British and Indian 
minds to-day is the discussion of the resto- 
ration. 

Everything else is humbug on the one 
side and self-deception on the other. 

Now it is idle. to speak of the. British 
occupation of India as a conquest or a: 
robbery. It is a fashion of much advanced 
literature in Europe to assume that the 
European rule of various Asiatic countries is 
the result of deliberate conquest, with a view 
to spoliation; but that is only the ugly side 
of the facts. 

Cases of the deliberate invasion and spo- 
liation of one country by another have been 
very rare in the history of the last three 
centuries. There has always been an excuse, 
and there has always been a percentage of 
truth in the excuse. The history of every 
country contains phases of political inepti- 
tude in which that country becomes so mis- 
governed as to be not only a nuisance to the 
foreigner within its borders but a danger to 
its neighbors. 

The overspreading of India by the British 
was very clearly done under compulsions: 
first, lest the Dutch or French should ex- 
ploit the vast resources of the peninsula 
against Britain, and then for fear of a Rus- 
sian exploitation. 


An Overriding Body 


I am no apologist for British rule in 
India. I think we have neglected vast ‘op- 
portunities there; it was our business from 
the outset to build up a free and friendly 
Indian confederation, and we have done 
not a tithe of what we might have done to 
that end. Nevertheless, we have our case 
to plead, not only for going there but— 
with the Berlin papers still babbling of Bag- 
dad and beyond—for sticking there very 
grimly. 

And so, too, the British have a fairly 
sound excuse for grabbing Egypt in their 
fear lest, in its phase of political ineptitude, 
it should be the means of strangling the 
British Empire, as the Turk in Constanti- 
nople has been used to strangle the Russian. 

None of these justifications, I admit, are 
complete; but all deserve consideration. 
It is no good arguing about the finer ethics 
of the things that are; the business of sane 
men is to get things better. The business 
of all sane men in all’ the countries of the 
Pledged Allies and in America is mani- 
festly to sink petty jealousies and a suicidal 
competitiveness, and to organize codpera- 
tion with all the intellectual forces they 
can find or develop in the subject countries, 
to convert these inept national systems 
into politically efficient, independent or- 
ganizations in a world-peace alliance. If 
we fail to do that, then all the inept states 
and all the subject states in the world will 
become one great field for the sowing of 
tares by the enemy. 

So that, with regard to the civilized just 
as with regard to the barbaric regions of 
the possessions of the European-centered 
empires, we come to the same conclusion: 
that, on the whole, the path of safety lies 
in the direction of pooling them, and of 
declaring a common policy of progressive 
development leading to equality. 

The pattern of the United States, in 
which the procedure is first the annexa- 
tion of territories, and then their elevation 
to the rank of states, must—with, of course, 
far more difficulty and complication—be 
the pattern for the empires of to-day, so far 
as they are regions of alien populations. 
The path of the dominions settled by emi- 
grants—Siberia, Canada, and so on—to 
equal citizenship is by comparison simple 
and plain. 

And so the discussion of the future of the 
oversea empires brings us again to the same 
realization to which the discussion of nearly 
every great issue arising out of this war has 
pointed: the realization of the imperative 
necessity of some great council or confer- 
ence, some permanent overriding body— 
eall it what you will—that shall deal with 
things more broadly than any national- 
ism or patriotic imperialism can possibly 


do. That body must come into human 


affairs. 

On the courage and imagination of living 
statesmen it depends whether it shall come 
simply and directly into concrete reality, or 
whether it shall materialize slowly through, 
it may be, centuries of blood and blunder- 
ing from such phantom anticipations as 
this—anticipations that now haunt the 
thoughts of all politically minded men. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Wells. 
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Why Roosevelt would be our best 
suarantee of Peace 


An open letter to Patriotic Americans 


E believe that Theodore Roosevelt as 

our next President will be our coun- 

try’s best guarantee of peace with the 
world. 

That belief, based upon the actual character 
of the man, is absolutely proved by his own 
deeds when he was President. 

By the ‘‘character of the man,” we don’t 
mean mere professions. For, in July, 1914, 
all the rulers of Europe that are now in war 
professed how much they wanted peace. So, 
professions of peace, unless they are backed 
up by the deeds that compel peace, are only 
froth. 

By the “character of the man,’’ we do mean 
that character which is revealed by an unvary- 
ing, straight line of actions. In America that 
is all that counts. Lincoln once said, ‘‘In lieu 
of a written platform, a man’s record is his 
platform.” 


Some Obsolete Misconceptions 


Theodore Roosevelt’s record for peace has 
been a sore disappointment to his enemies. 
Since the beginning of his career they have 
predicted, again and again, that he 
was a “dangerous man who would 
lead the country into trouble.” 

Because of his consistent doc- 
trine that among nations weakness 
invites aggression, that unprepared- 
ness invites attack, he has been 
called by his enemies “‘a menace to 
peace.” 

Thus, when he was nominated for 
Governor of New York in 1898, three 
years before he became President, 
Carl Schurz wrote: 

‘Roosevelt virtually asks us 
to endorse, by electing him, his 
kind of militant imperialism 
which has no bounds. Ac- 
cording to him we need a big 
navy, ‘a far larger regular army 
than we have now,’ not for the 
purpose of keeping order at 
home, but for action abroad. I 
would not put him in a position, 
nor open to him the way to a 
position, in which he would ex- 
ercise any influence upon the 
foreign policy of the Republic; 
for I candidly believe that he 
is very dangerously deficient in 
that patient prudence which 
is necessary for the peace- 
ful conduct of international 
affairs. 

“T cannot support him when 
his election is generally ad- 
mitted to be a stepping stone 
to a place in which his hot im- 
pulses and his extreme notions 
of militant imperialism might 
do the country more irrepar- 
able harm than anything I can 
think of.” 


That same year, 1898, the New York T7zmes 
said, editorially: 

‘““Mr. Roosevelt presents himself as a 
great fighting man, a believer in keeping 
the flag wherever it has been planted, and 
in maintaining a big army and navy. 
: He is presented as a foe of closer 
relations for peace with our close kin 
across the sea, and as a man of notable 
dash.” 

In the presidential campaign of 1904, Col. 
Henry Watterson declared: 

“For the life of me I cannot see how 
any self-respecting mugwump can vote for 
Roosevelt. Parker, the jurist, 
means peace with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none. Roosevelt, the war- 
lord, means corruptions at home, complica- 
tions abroad.” 

Three years later, in 1907, when Roosevelt 
sent the battle-ship fleet on its cruise around 
the world, the New York Sum said, in an edi- 
torial: 

“We are asked to believe that the expe- 
dition to the Pacific is a mere ‘practice 
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Roosevelt at Russo-Japanese Peace Conference, 1905 


cruise.’ He must be a miracle of innocent 
credulity who believes it. What observant 
men perceive in this dangerous situation 
is a cataclysm, trained and bridled for 
Theodore Roosevelt to bestride and run 
amuck.”’ 

Right here, before going any further, the 
interesting aftermath of these predictions must 
be remarked: 

Carl Schurz, seven years later, wrote con- 
gratulations to Roosevelt on his arrest of the 
Russo-Japanese War. The T7zmes, after seeing 
his triumphant presidential record for arbitra- 
tion, and for the promotion of closer friendship 
‘across the sea,’’ heartily endorsed his staunch- 
ness for peace. The Sum, after longer observation 
of him, said, ‘‘When charged with responsibility 
he is as cautious and canny as any doctor of 
philosophy.” 

But the above sayings are samples of the 
many misconceptions regarding Roosevelt in 
former years. Many uninformed Americans 
still cherish them—so persistent is the memory 
of an old party-cry. These misconceptions 
are now revived and fostered by enemies who 
choose to forget the stainless 
record. 


The Record of Facts 


show a peace record that is 100 per 
cent. perfect. 

During the seven and one-half 
years that he was President he pur- 
sued one invariable and consistent 
foreign policy; a policy of interna- 
tional good-will and consideration 
for the rights of others, and at 
the same time of steady prepared- 
ness. 

During his seven and a half years 
in the White House not an American 
rifle was fired in war. 


seven occasions when a_ presidential 
diplomacy just a shade less firm, 
just a word less friendly, just a 
thought less wise, might have pro- 
duced war. 

Seven critical occasions they 
were. 

Today we see their full signifi- 
cance, and tremble at what we 
escaped. But at the time each 
affair was handled so astutely by 


scarcely realized outside his Cabi- 
net. Indeed, the very means Roose- 
velt then employed to escape the 
danger were bitterly criticized by 
many who saw nothing of the 
menace, which, for the sake of 
peace, he kept out of public dis- 
cussion. 
Here is the record,—a peace VIC 
tory a year, won by astute diplomacy- 
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Great Britain 


The first was with Great Britain. There was 
a bitter dispute about the boundary of Alaska. 
After the Klondike boom the Canadians realized 
the value of the strip of coast running south. 
They revived a claimed ambiguity in the original 
treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, declaring that that coast should belong to 
Canada. The claim was absurd. Great Britain 
offered to arbitrate. Roosevelt refused because 
our title was so sound, and arbitrators like to 
compromise. 

Here were the makings of trouble. If Roose- 
velt had let Congress and the press get into 
the discussion, it is easy to see how public anger 
would have blazed up, both here and in Great 
Britain, and the British would have had to 
humiliate themselves or else fight. 

But instead, Roosevelt cleverly gave the 
British a chance to turn down their own claim 
and keep their pride. He proposed a Joint 
Commission, three Americans and three Brit- 
ish, thus leaving the matter to the conscien- 
tious justice of both parties. At the same 
time Roosevelt sent troops to occupy the dis- 
puted region. 

When in 1903 the Joint Commission gave its 
decision, the Lord Chief Justice of England, who 
was one of the British members, had voted with 
the Americans—the two Canadian members stick- 
ing by their claim. 

Thus Roosevelt avoided all peril of angry 
public discussion, with its hot and unforgivable 
words which would have raised the warlike issue 
of “national honor.’’ He averted the mischances 
of a third-party arbitration. He gave the British 
a noble chance to inspect and withdraw their 
claim. 

He produced peace, fostered friendship—and 
kept the Alaskan strip. 


Germany 


The second occasion was with Germany. 

Venezuela had defaulted its payments to 
German and other European creditors. Under 
Germany’s leadership Venezuela was blockaded 
and a threat was made to bombard its ports 
and occupy its coast. 

Roosevelt was watching, but not waiting too 
long. He announced our stand on the Monroe 
Doctrine: ‘“‘We do not guarantee any state 
against punishment if it misconducts itself, pro- 
vided the punishment does not take the form of 
the acquisition of territory by any non-American 


| power.” 


Germany professed she had no such inten- 
tions—at least no “‘permanent acquisition.” She 
felt free to make a ‘‘temporary”’ acquisition. 
But Roosevelt knew how femporary acquisitions 
by European powers soon become permanent. 
So he asked, through the German Ambassador, 
Dr. Holleben, the Emperor’s consent to arbitra- 
tion. It was refused. 

Finally, Roosevelt told the German Ambas- 
sador that if he didn’t receive the Emperor’s 
consent in ten days he would order Admiral 
Dewey, then south of Cuba, to take his fleet 
to Venezuela to prevent a foreign landing. 

A week passed. The German Ambassador 
Said no consent had come. He was sure none 
would come. Roosevelt remarked to him, pleas- 
antly: ‘Then there’s no use in Dewey’s waiting 
the full ten days. If the assurance doesn’t come 
in 48 hours, Dewey will sail:”’ 

It came (in 36 hours), and Dewey didn’t 
sail. But the Emperor politely asked Roosevelt 
to become the arbitrator in the dispute with 
Venezuela. Roosevelt declined the honor, turn- 


ing the business over to The Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 

Roosevelt publicly applauded the Emperor's 
magnanimity in the cause of peace; and for the 
sake of good feeling kept sagaciously silent about 
the inner facts. These were not known to the 


public till years afterwards when the Life of 
Secretary Hay was published. 

At the time, Roosevelt simply announced to 
Congress that instead of accepting this courteous 
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‘‘He’s Good Enough For Me’’ 


invitation to be the arbitrator, he had considered 
it ‘‘an admirable opportunity to advance the 
practice of a peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations, and to secure for The Hague 
Tribunal a memorable increase of its practical 
importance.” 

It was a masterly escape from war. Another 
kind of president would have kept sending 
notes till Germany had occupied and fortified 
the territory. Then to dislodge her, in defense 
of our Monroe Doctrine, we would have been 
in for an aggressive and dubious war. But 
instead of continuous correspondence, recorded 
and given to the press, Roosevelt sent one quiet, 
verbal and private “‘ Dewey-in-48-hours”’ ulti- 
matum. 


Japan 


The third occasion was with Japan. 

In 1906 California was ablaze against the 
Japanese. California excluded the Japanese 
children from her common schools. California 
demanded protection against Japanese coolie 
immigration. 

But our treaty with Japan guaranteed these 
privileges to the Japanese. 

Then Roosevelt showed his deepest skill. 

In the name of the treaty with Japan, he 
brought legal suits to restore the school status 
of the Japanese children. The schools were 


again opened to them. (He had also quietly 
increased the Federal garrison in San Fran- 
cisco.) 

For the sake of California, he had informal 
negotiations with high Japanese officials who, 
by the way, preferred to keep their coolies 
at home. These were ‘“‘conversations between 
gentlemen,” unpublished, and thus free from 
misconstruction by the public. The Japanese 
gracefully agreed not to issue passports for their 
coolies to come here. 

Japanese rights and pride were fully pro- 
tected. Californian protests were fully regarded. 
Japan was led to play the part of noblesse oblige, 
and was justly proud of her own largeness of 
mind. 

The war menace, openly discussed in Japan, 
melted before our public was awake to it. 


Battle Fleet 


Yet, just then, lest any foreigners should fancy 
we were in fear, Roosevelt ordered our entire 
battle-ship fleet, fully equipped, to sail around 
the world, incidentally making a friendly call 
on Japan. 

No other nation had ever sent its full fleet 
on a “round-the-world” cruise. Its physical pos- 
sibility was doubted. In the press and even 
in Congress the order was attacked, and the 
threat made to withhold funds. 

But Roosevelt knew, and he persisted. The 
fleet was then, thanks to himself, at its highest 
efficiency. The world saw. Japan saw. 

The happy ending of the threatening episode 
was due to Roosevelt’s fairness of judgment, to 
his firmness with California, to his adroitness 
with Japan—and to the big fleet. 


Santo Domingo—Cuba—Colombia 


Besides these three major occasions, with 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan, there were 
three minor ones, with Santo Domingo, Cuba 
and Colombia. 

Santo Domingo, in perpetual revolutions, de- 
faulted in her debts, and there was danger of 
European intervention, as in Venezuela. Roose- 
velt did an unprecedented thing. He diplo- 
matically led the Santo Domingo Government 
to request an American official to finance her 
custom receipts. _ Roosevelt consented to send 
an American officer for that purpose who should 
set aside 55 per cent. for the debts and 45 per 
cent. for the Santo Domingans. Here not a 
shadow of force was shown, the natives were 
satisfied, the debts were paid, and Europe was 
kept off. 

Cuba came to a deadlock in her own affairs. 
President Palma.asked for United States forces 
to help him. But Roosevelt sent one man, 
Secretary Taft, to advise with the Cubans. 
When Palma resigned, Taft was there, and the 
Cubans wanted him to stay. Not till then did 
Roosevelt send American soldiers, according to 
the ‘“‘Platt Amendment” provision, to main- 
tain peace between the factions. As soon as the 
factions agreed, he withdrew our troops, with 
never a hostile shot, and the Cubans again 
realized our justness. 

Panama was a case of different color. Co- 
lombian troops had sailed to fight the Panama 
Republic back to submission. But the American 
war-ships got there first. The Colombian gen- 
eral was told that fighting would endanger the 
lives of American citizens who were there, and 
he was advised to sail back again. Again, not 
a gun was fired. But Roosevelt was there in 
time, with wise advice—and with ships. 


Continued on next page 
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These celebrated cases are enough to prove 
Roosevelt’s resoluteness for peace, and his prompt 
practicality in producing peace. 

But two other instances of his foreign diplo- 
macy for peace, the most familiar and famous 
of all, must be recorded in this review. 


“Perdicaris Alive or Raizuli Dead’”’ 


When one American citizen, Mr. Perdicaris, 
had been kidnapped for ransom by the bandit 
Raizuli in Morocco, Roosevelt had a case which 
suggests Mexico. The Sultan of Morocco was 
suspected of being ‘‘in with”’ the fierce rebel 
bandit. Also, a complicated game of Euro- 
pean politics was being played in Morocco. 
Negotiations brought nothing to pass. Then 
arrived Roosevelt’s final message, through Sec- 
retary Hay, sent to the American Consul 
(with a war-ship in the harbor)—‘‘Perdicaris 
alive or Raizuli dead.’’ Perdicaris was deliv- 
ered the next day. A startled Europe realized 
that the United States had a President who was 
resolute to the minute when even one citizen 
was attacked. 


Russo-Japanese Peace 


Roosevelt’s greatest foreign fame rests on 
his promotion of the Treaty which ended the 
Russo-Japanese War. The credit fully belongs 
to him. He perceived the psychological moment 
for suggesting peace in that awful conflict. 
As a friend of both Japan and Russia he 
plunged in. 

He invited the Commissioners of Peace to sit 
in Portsmouth. When a deadlock arrived in 
that conference Roosevelt dared to intrude as the 
pressing friend, and peace was signed. 


The Nobel Peace Prize to Roosevelt 


For this achievement he was endowed with 
the first Nobel Peace Prize, of $40,000— 
(which he turned over at once to the Indus- 
trial Peace Commission). The whole civilized 
world warmly concurred in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in that solemn award, that Roosevelt 
was the foremost producer of peace of this 
generation. 


Another Peace Tribute to Roosevelt 


He received, in 1906, a further foreign tribute, 
not only for his part in arresting the Russo- 
Japanese War, but also for his several forceful 
actions in promoting world-peace by arbitra- 
tion. This tribute meant even more than the 
Nobel Prize. 

It was a spontaneous, volunteered testimo- 
nial, signed by two hundred and fifty of the 
most powerful men of France. It was a ‘‘Recog- 
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nition of the persistent and decisive initiative 
he has taken towards gradually substituting 
friendly and judicial for violent methods in cases 
of conflict between Nations’; and it declared 
that ‘‘the action of President Roosevelt has 
realized the most generous hopes to be found 
in-history.”’ 

This French appreciation is made still clearer 
by the personal tribute of the greatest of Euro- 
pean Pacifists, the Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, who said at that time: 

“President Roosevelt has already given 
four striking lessons to Europe—first, by 
having brought before the Arbitration 
Tribunal at The Hague the question be- 
tween the United States and Mexico over 
the Pious Fund claims, while Europe was 
still scoffing at the Peace court it had 
created; second, in obliging Europe to 
settle pacifically the Venezuelan affair; 
third, in proposing a second Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague to complete the work 
of the first; and fourth, in now interven- 
ing to put an end to the hecatombs in the 
Far East.” 


Our Ablest Man is Needed 


For Peace 


Do not all these specifications prove, beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt, that as a resolute 
Producer of Peace, the practical, straight-see- 
ing, prompt-acting Roosevelt towers above all 
those professional pacifists that belong to the 
class whom the Bible condemns for repeating 
the empty words, ‘‘Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace”’? 

For Roosevelt believes that ‘‘when there is 
no peace,’’ a strong, commonsense way must be 
found quickly to produce peace. He also be- 
lieves that when a foreign aggressor menaces our 
peace, it is more surely preserved by a righteous 
course backed by courage, than by a vacillating 
course based on safety-first. 

The above record, now known to all the world, 
is the Answer to the pessimistic predictions of 
Roosevelt’s critics quoted at the beginning. The 
same old pessimism, with a fresh voice, is being 
uttered now by some other opponents who either 
are ignorant of Roosevelt’s history, or are will- 
fully blinded by prejudice. But history will 
repeat itself. If Roosevelt becomes President, 
these new voices, like the old voices, will in their 
turn applaud. 

His attitude on peace and war is rooted in 
the deepest character of the man. Here is a 
personal declaration more convincing than 
idealistic oratory. He said on January 1, 
1916: 


A Union o Patriotic American Citizens of All Parties 


We invite all patriotic citizens who believe that 
Theodore Roosevelt is the man America needs as President 
in this crisis to become members of the Roosevelt Non— 


Partisan League. 


: There are no dues or membership rae: but. we should 
be pleased to receive Boas ies of from me 00 to 


$10.00. 


All money we receive will be ‘expended on ean scty. 


We feel sure that if his great record for peace and 
his many wonderful achievements are properly presented 
they will realize that no other 
American is so well fitted by character and ee eee to 
lead our country during the next four years. 


All members will be supplied with copies of pamphlets — 
and ess literature to be. es by the ar 


to the American people, 


: ee 


“Foolish people say that I want war, 
There is probably not in all this country 
a man who abhors war more and would 
dread more to see it come oe us. it 
this Nation should go to war I would go 
myself, and all my four sons would go, 
and certainly one and perhaps both of. my 
sons-in-law; and my wife, my daughters, 
and the wives of my sons would suffer more 
than the men who went. No father or 
mother in this audience needs to be told 
of the sorrow that would be the lot of my 
wife and myself if we had to see our four 
sons go to war.’ 

No declaration for peace uttered by any Amer- 
ican rings with more manly sincerity. Grant 
said, ‘‘Let us have peace’”’; Sherman said, “War 
is hell.” With greater tenderness, Roosevelt 
utters the same love of peace, the same fearful 
dread of war. No pacifist has said words that 
so grip the loving family heart. 

Therefore, based on a character that has been 
proved by deeds: 

We believe that Roosevelt’s election as Prosi: 


dent would be a real guarantee of peace; for 


the world knows from past experience that he 
means what he says, and backs his professions 
of peace. 

We believe that the Nations of Europe, re 
membering Roosevelt’s mighty works for peace, 
still rely on his fairness; and were he President | 
today, he would be the one man to whom Europe 
would turn in this awful hour as a | 
counsellor. 4 

We believe, further, that if elected Presie 
dent, his unfailing diplomacy, high courage. | 
and wisdom, may yet aid in bringing about 
an early and just settlement of the present 
European War, as he helped to bring about 
the termination of the Russo-Japanese War, 

We believe, finally, that, if Roosevelt were 


elected on the 7th of next November, on the 


following day every Government in the world 


would begin to shape its course by its abun- = 


dant knowledge of Roosevelt’s past record in 

3 
international affairs. But if a new man should 
be elected on the 7th, immediately all those — 
Governments would say, “Here is another man 


we do not know; we will wait and try him a 


out for a year or two to see what stuff he has 
in him.” alt 

We urge all good citizens, of every party, 
to regard these momentous facts from the 
broad, patriotic standpoint of the Nation's 4 
future peace, honor, and prosperity. In this ; 
crisis, or in any greater crisis that may later — 


arise, America needs her safest man—her 
strongest man — her greatest man: she needs 
Theodore Roosevelt. a 
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Fae of the election of Theodore Roosevelt to the a iy 
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State. 
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VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION “G 
I desire to contribute to the cause ‘____ ane ' 
which I enclose herewith. 


ROOSEVELT NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE, | 
12 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. City vd 
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Guy Emerson, 
Secretary 


Contributions are not necessary for memberships, 
ceived gladly and expended for Publicity. 
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;regard each call as a direct and per- 
nsult. Round the table were Jake 
Eddie Bean, Joe Knight, Mort Reilly 
ury Crawford. Finally I blew in and 
‘the gloomy assemblage. I took this 
reedom because Ferdie had gone to 
th a headache, though I have always 
d his kind of head couldn’t ache. 
‘e is an old saying somewhere about 
being not much use to anyone, and 
1e; but in a surly poker game on a 
junday night advice not only isn’t of 
ise to anybody but you are also liable 
a leg. I felt tolerably easy in my 
ibout Ferdie because I knew he was 
- but I hadn’t more than sat down 
she bunkhouse door opened, and I 
round. 
‘e he stood in a suit of purple py- 
The benighted pest couldn’t sleep; 
come over to cheer us all up with his 
ze and indulge in a few general re- 
_ He came in and nobody so much as 
fello!” tohim. He yawned afew fat- 
‘awns and sat down on a box beside 
uir, looking round him for objects of 
t. He also put his foot on my chair, 
in a poker game is a crime just one 
south of willful murder. In draw 
and stud, too, the man who horns in 
ichors his foot on the rung of your 
jeserves one hundred per cent of 
‘ou hand him; and I think this is 
Constitution. I stood it in silence 
itched three kings go down to the 


es. 
1, to make a bad situation worse, the 
d galoot began to make suggestions 
of morose men, who already loathed 
ie began to wonder why Eddie Bean 
ne card instead of two; and if he’d 
ved in silence it wouldn’t have an- 
Eddie and the rest of us. But he 
know how to wonder any way but 
id. He told Mort Reilly that back 
/ was customary to go for a straight 
than a flush, and he elected to give 
formation right in the middle of a 
mabling Joe Knight to figure it out 
tch Mort with all his clothes off. It 
n this way for some time, while the 
ands remained silent and Ferdie dis- 


n’t know whether you can actually 
den death gathering in the air or not, 
2 room was thick with it. 

lly Harry Crawford opened a pot 
ke Davis boosted it. The rest of us 
_in sullenly, and before we got 
h there was quite a pile of dough on 
ard; and when it came to Jake to 
out cards he opined that he would 
that he held. Ferdie, leaning over 
‘shoulder, spoke brightly: 

nought you couldn’t do that without 
them,” he said. 

now I know what a tense silence is, 
e that’s what followed for a second 
. I will pass rapidly over the little 
that ensued. Jake lost the pot of 
, and hurled his four spades on the 
vith a bitter oath. I dragged Ferdie 
1e cool night air before Jake could 
‘him. Patiently, and in words of one 
e, I explained to the infernal idiot 
ou can’t talk in a poker game when 
loney is not up. Then I told hin, if 
aed his life and the fortune he owned 
1 New York, he had better go to bed 
vay there, whether he could sleep 


went, too, murmuring criticisms. I 
y own self slipping. I was his pro- 

but. if ever a protector came near 
ng his job and turning executioner I 
e fair-haired lad. I was as sore as 
nget; and all that night I could hear 
Javis prowling about the place and 
3 Nanimate objects. 


) 04 


MEMBER that when I woke up 
aday morning and took a peek at the 
-r it was raining harder than ever, 
meant that all the regular ranchwork 
have to be postponed. I groaned a 
serable groans and hunted round for 
des; and while doing so I discovered 
ouch. It was one of those seven-foot 
|-wire grouches, where you snarl at 
you ordinarily love. I suppose if a 
ula had bit me that Monday morn- 
would have died of blood poison 
| minutes. I hated everybody; but, 
all, [hated Ferdie, and I didn’t want 


There are fits of ill nature that wear away 

as the morning passes, and others that 
demand action. Mine was the latter kind. 
I had the kind of grouch you nurse along, 
somewhat like you make an aching tooth 
worse by sticking your tongue into it. 
_ As I wended my way to the corral, avoid- 
ing my fellow beings, I had one idea, and 
that swiftly became an intention. Ordi- 
narily I am peaceful enough, but on this 
soggy, gloomy, nasty Monday morning I 
wanted trouble, and-as much trouble as 
possible. If I remained in sight of the man 
who had driven me into this desperate state 
of mind I should surely attack him, with or 
without provocation; and if I did he would 
never forget it, provided he lived. 

So I threw a saddle on Artemus Ward 
and slopped into Hassayampa all by my- 
self, and with my mind set on a quarrel. 
They say you can’t go far in this world 
looking for trouble without finding it, and 
IT am prepared to back up the party who 
made that statement. I got into town 
covered with the thick gummy mud we call 
gumbo, and the first person it occurred to 
me to annoy was Otto Muller, the tele- 
graph operator and general manager of the 
railroad station. 

I was successful. Otto was in a state 
where you could annoy him without much 
effort, and when I rambled in he was en- 
gaged painfully in taking down a long mes- 
sage on his typewriter, which is one of 
these rusty-looking, hard-bitted word char- 
iots where you have to hit the keys with a 
hammer before they go off. Otto is slow 
in the head and can do but one thing at a 
time. I remembered a telegram about five 
months before in which he had made a mis- 
take and I began operations by reminding 
him of it at great length. 

He made dumb and angry passes at me, 
and after a while he lost his message alto- 
gether; and you could hear hard words 
rickashaying round the room. The man on 
the other end was speaking his mind and 
Otto’s temperature began to rise rapidly. 

“You git out of here, Andy,’’ Otto said, 
“and shut your fool mouth!” 

“Tf you had anything in your skull but 
eyeholes,” I retorted, ‘‘you wouldn’t have 
to hold up that guy. Funny thing they 
don’t put in a regular telegraph operator 
and let you stay in the barrel department 
where you belong! You must have learned 
telegraphy in a correspondence school.” 

““Yow!’’ Otto hollered, trying to type 
and curse me all at once. 

Pretty soon he stopped hammering the 
machine and let the whole telegraph busi- 
ness go to pot while he called me three or 
four of his best names. I went him a couple 
better. 

He left his chair on the jump and I knew 
I had found my first trouble. 

Through a mistake he hit me directly on 
the nose, and it hurt; so I entered the fray 
with a glad ery. I will not take up your 
time with a detailed account of the battle, 
but it was short, sharp and full of flying 
fists and remarks of a bitter nature. I re- 
member that my nose hurt a lot, and I was 
getting ready to kill the German when 
about nine loyal employees of the railroad 
company rushed in and overpowered me. 

Otto took a couple of departing punches 
at me and I ceased firing, because you can’t 
fight ten men when nine of them are sitting 
on your back. They dragged me into the 
open air and demanded to know what I 
meant by trying to destroy their only tele- 
graph operator; and after telling them he 
wasn’t an operator, and was something else, 
I went away, feeling of my nose and wiping 
a cut under my eye. 

The desire for trouble was still with me. 
After a while, I figured, the defenders would 
go away, and I planned to return and finish 
up my relations with Otto. While waiting 
for this cheerful event I anchored myself to 
a box of canned goods and criticized the 
misguided parties who had so little sense 
as to get off a train in Hassayampa. 

There was a minister smoking a panetela 
cigar, and a couple of traveling salesmen, 
and finally a short, runty man with a black 
mustache and a disagreeable face. He 
waddled down the steps, and I disliked him 
even before I saw his wife, who came along 
right behind. She was. smaller than her 
husband, and it increased my general irri- 
tation to see that she was carrying a straw 
suitcase and a leather bag. The man’s 
total burden was a newspaper and a ciga- 
rette. (Continued on Page 73) 
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Real Clam Chowder 


A chowder that is rich, substantial, satisfy- 
ing. A chowder with the bracing tonic flavor 
which reminds you of ocean breezes and the 
surf rolling in on the beach. 


Campbell's 
Clam Chowder 


We make this tempting Campbell “kind” 
from fat, juicy, tender clams selected especially 
for our use. 


These are examined separately and opened 
by hand. This careful method insures positively 
fresh clams in perfect condition. 


They are then cut small and combined in 
their pure, delicious juice with cubed potatoes, 
tomatoes and fine herbs. 


A wholesome, invigorating chowder which 
everybody enjoys to the last spoonful and 
which makes a delightful addition to any meal. 

The simple directions on the label make it 
easy to prepare this nourishing dish in three 
minutes without worry or fuss. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Old Friends— 


The builders of electrically equipped motor cars have long 
known that we were working toward the same goal as they— | 
to give car owners more and more dependable quality, better 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


cut to efficiency; but they come back again in a year or two, and we’re glad to welcome them.. 
No amount of verbal argument can compare with the sober judgment of the skilled en- 
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A Tribute to Willard Quality and Service 


INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 N. Illinois St. MINNEAPOLIS: 
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Vrite i a Copy 
of This Book 


AERYONE interested in 
4 the breeding of game birds 
~ should write for a copy of 
e book, “Game Farming for 
oft and Pleasure’. It is sent 
2e to those who ask for it. 
“Game Farming for Profit and 
easure’’ is a carefully edited 
d profusely illustrated manual 
1 the breeding of game birds. 
describes in detail the habits, 
ods and enemies of wild turkeys, 
ieasants, grouse, quail, wild 
icks and related species. It tells 
the best methods for rearing. 
discusses the questions of 
arketing and hunting. 
The breeding of game birds is 
ohtable and pleasant for many 
asons. The demand for birds, 
ith from city markets and from 
ose who wish to raise game, is 
uch greater than the supply. 
here is also a continuous call for 
‘gs by breeders. 
Furthermore the birds you raise 
ill afford you good sport in hunt- 
g, and also food for your table. 
you own large acreage, you 
ay lease the privilege of shoot- 
g over your land to those who 
ill gladly pay for it. 
If you cannot raise game your- 
lf we will try to put you in touch 
ith those who will raise it for 
vu to shoot. 
The more game raised the more 
od hunting there will be for you and 


2 more often you will enjoy game on 
ur table. 

But the book tells the whole story. 
ou will find it most interesting read- 
3. Write for your copy today. Use 
2 coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 122 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and 
E. C.” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & 


; 
Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder, Dynamite 
for Farming. 


me Breeding Department, Room 122 
Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ntlemen:— Please send me a copy of '“Game Farm- 


for Profit and Pleasure’’, 1 am interested in game 
eding from the standpoint of 


a . ae 


——— 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 71) F 

I could tell that the bags were heavy and 
I decided that right here was another place 
for me to butt in and satisfy my cravings 
for trouble. The female tripped over the 
rubber-topped thing with the slot in it 
which the porter fixes so you’ll break your 
leg, and I jumped to catch her. The porter 
beat me to it, but I kept right on going; 
and, before the lady could object, I sepa- 
rated her from the bags. 

“Your husband don’t seem to have any 
consideration for you, ma’am,’’ I said to 
her; “‘so I’ll have some. I don’t see how 
you stand for a toad like that!” 

The lady looked at me in frightened 
astonishment and made a motion to take 
the bags away. 

“No, ma’am; you won’t have to carry 
these any farther,’ I assured her. ‘Out 


here the men don’t make truckhorses of | 


their wives. Where might you be wanting 
these bags carried?”’ 

The lady kept on looking at me, appar- 
ently deprived of the power of speech; but 
her husband was not tongue-tied. 

“What did you say?” he asked; and I 
made one more mistake in a day of errors 
by not putting down the bags before I 
answered. 

“T didn’t say it yet,’”’ I told him coldly; 
“but I will now: Out here in Arizona we 
poison diseased dogs and people like you.”’ 

Bang! Right on the end of the same 
nose that Otto had already used to stop his 
fist; and, of course, I couldn’t hit back 
until I dropped the bags, which I did im- 
mediately. The obnoxious stranger had a 
small start on me and was using it; and 
before I could get to him with a short-arm 
jolt he had plugged me three or four times 
fod and hard. Then I started in to kill 
nim. 

At this point I would tell a lie if I thought 
I could get away with it, but too many 
people round Hassayampa know the truth; 
and so I will stick to the plain facts. One 
of the reasons why I did not remove that 
little man from the face of the earth was 
that when I started to I slipped; and when 
I stopped slipping the man was on top of 
me and was fighting like he had never heard 
of rules. The side of my head hit the cor- 
ner of a truck on my downward way, which 
didn’t improve my chances in the combat; 
and besides, the wife of his bosom turned 
in and helped her worthless spouse in his 
frantic efforts to disembowel me. 

Another crowd collected, and the word 
passed round that Andy Cullison was on a 
homicidal toot and that human life was no 
longer sacred in Arizona. I had purposely 
left my gun at home, because, though I 
sought trouble and sought it hard, I didn’t 
want any hanging finish, with me as the 
central episode. So my battle with the 
black-mustached man went on; and while 
he gouged me his wife tried to wear off the 
end of a suitcase on my unprotected head. 

At that, I should have won the battle but 
for the railroad employees. They had some 
false notions about the company’s duty 
to its passengers, and the entire available 
force of transportation hands escorted me 
off the railroad property and told me, if I 
didn’t mend my ways, some day I would 
get into trouble. 

Morose and sore, and with one rib ap- 
parently hanging on by a shred, I moved 
south in the direction of the Hassayampa 
Bar, with the intention of drowning a couple 
of my most prominent sorrows under a 
solitary drink. I don’t mean I harbored a 
notion of hooking up to an old-time sizzler 
and rising to alcoholic heights. There is 
nothing in that, and well I know it; but I 
do maintain that one little drink will some- 
times throw a ray of sunshine into the most 
darkened life and cause the little flowers of 
hope to bloom. 

I felt the need of some sort of responsible 
shelter, where I could gaze on a friendly 
face. I figured that Tommy Ray, the bar 
man, would be my friend to the extent of 
handing me one glass of amber spirits; and 
when I went in he was standing behind a 
pile of colored bottles and had seemingly 
gone insane. 

On my side of the bar was a customer, 
with his back to me, engaged in reading a 
sporting paper. I felt no interest in him, 
but as I watched the horrible mess Tommy 
was putting into the nickel shaker my soul 
revolted. 

“What kind of a madhouse drink would 
you call that?” I asked him, looking at the 
pink and green and blue bottles from which 
the ingredients had come. 

“A Manhattan cocktail,’’ Tommy re- 
plied, grinning. 


‘knowledge be your guide. For the easy 
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What caused this ? 


The easiest riding motor car springs ever made will throw 
you when they rebound. It is an immutable law of cause 
and effect. The force exerted in the compression of the 
springs is followed by an equal force in their expansion. 
The genius of automobile engineering has overcome this 
condition as nearly as possible—it is fully overcome in 
cars equipped with 


RIEL 


It is not necessary for you to specify GABRIEL SNUB- 
BERS on Packard, Peerless, White, Hupmobile, Owen 
Magnetic or Chalmers Roadsters and Enclosed Cars, or 
on other equally famous cars whose names will be an- 
nounced later. These manufacturers, seeking in their 
cars the highest expression of comfort and ease—striving 
to eliminate all shocks and jars both to yourself and 
mechanism, HAVE PUT ON GABRIEL SNUBBERS 
BEPORE (LPHEBIRGCARS (LEFT RTARePAGTORY. 


Hudson and Chandler Cars are, in their making, prepared 
for the attachment of GABRIEL SNUBBERS. Any re- 
pairman can put SNUBBERS on these cars in half an hour 
and any other make of car requires but little more time. 
Surely the opinion of these engineers Thi i | 
of the foremost cars built in America 1s stops t e 
is of weight with you. And they have oP “eee 
considered no car complete without : - 


GABRIEL SNUBBERS. Let their 


riding comfort and operating economy 
that is rightfully yours— be sure the car 
you buy is equipped with Gabriel Snub- 
bers. And rest assured that the car that 
has them bears equipment that has been 
judged on the basis of merit only. 


Thru the same principle 


1 a 1 red , <012 as shownon this picture, 
An interesting booklet— clearly explain eRe the atta 


ing.-the,'construction of GABRIEL}. jsescund:(the tighter the 
SNUBBERS—will be gladly sent you on fevers caite.are- 
request. Won’t you write for your copy °°" *"* "°°" a 


today? 
Gabriel 


Manufacturing Co. | 
1408 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 


IT'S THE COIL THAT, 
HOLDS Him 
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A Head of W heat 


Its History 


sy It QTCW on a western prairie. 
Nature stored its every layer with 
the elements we need. Each grain, 
at the harvest, had 125 million 
food cells. It was a fine example 
of a major food. 


The farmer found the 


grains hard, extra large and plump. 
He said, “That wheat is too good 
to grind. It is a wheat to serve 
whole.” So he sent it to our buyer, 
who shipped it to our mill. 


Huge guns awaited it. The 


kernels were sealed up in one of 
them. Then the gun was revolved 
for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 

degrees. 
The moisture in each food cell was converted into steam. 
Then the gun was shot; the cells exploded. And the whole grains 
came out, airy,crisp and porous, puffed to eight times normal size. 


Then those grains came to a table. They came as thin, 


fragile bubbles, with a taste like toasted nuts. They were 
served with cream, or in bowls of milk. And someone tasted 
in them the most fascinating wheat food known. 


Puffed Wheat ®*« 12c 
Puffed Rice wx 15c 


West 
Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


That is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are created, 
under Prof. Anderson’s process. The finest whole grains are 
made wholly digestible. Every food cell is blasted. 

There are, of course, other whole-grain foods. But not with 
each food cell exploded. Not with every atom fitted to digest. 

In Puffed Wheat you are serving an unrobbed wheat. 
Puffed Rice is unrobbed rice. In both of them every ele- 
ment feeds. And both are food confections. 

Do you think you are serving such foods as these as often 
as you should? 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. 


SOLE MAKERS 
' (4270) 
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“Well,” I said, “‘ignorance takes various 
forms and in some it passes belief; but 
nobody in this world ever heard of a bar- 
tender making a Manhattan cocktail out 
of that sheep dip. You must have every- 
thing in that shaker but the drippings from 
the gas meter. I’ll show you how to make 
a Manhattan cocktail, you poor, ignorant 
mule!” 

Without waiting for his consent I 
reached over and jerked the shaker from 
his hand and tossed its disgusting contents 
into the euspidor. Then the customer 
turned round and I saw that he was smaller 
than me and had a mild blue eye. 

“T ordered that drink,” he said very 
calmly. “I ordered it made my own way 
too.” 

“You probably did, and you look like the 
kind of a lunatic who would do that very 
thing!’”’ I yapped at him. 

I remember shaking the metal can over 
the cuspidor; and, to tell the exact truth, 
that is all I recall. It is from the testimony 
of reliable {citizens of Hassayampa who 
were loafing in the back room that I have 
gathered the remaining details; and they 
are nothing to my credit, but go into this 
history on account of their accuracy. 

It seems that the calm stranger reached 
out and basted me with such force and di- 
rectness that I went down and also out. 
They say I crawled to my feet and went at 
him; and he hit me again in about the same 
place, and once more-I skidded into the 
sawdust. How long this kept up, the narra- 
tors were unable to state with definite pre- 
cision; but at the end of it I was flat on the 
floor and ‘Tommy Ray was pouring some- 
thing down my throat. He remarked later 
on, in my hearing, that I had the same 
chance in that fight as a doodle bug has 
against a machine gun. 

There is one trifling point I wish to insert 
and then I will pass on: The calm stranger, 
as subsequent news revealed, was the 
champion welterweight boxer of Western 
America, on his way to Phoenix to mingle 
with the Maricopa Kid. When I returned 
to this world he was already on board the 
train. It must have given him some real 
pleasure to meet me. 

I will state that at this point in the day’s 
events I had reached the lowest depths to 
which the human mind can sink. I had 
looked for trouble, found it, and come away 
with nothing but a busted nose, two or 
three loose ribs, cuts, wounds and abrasions 
on various parts of my anatomy, and a 
more murderous conviction than ever that 
Frederick Ferdinand Flagg needed to be 
exterminated. 

I rode along through the mud, outlining 
my plan, which was simple and attractive. 
I would find him and do to him what I in- 
tended to do to the three citizens who had 
scrambled my plans and mauled my per- 
son. When I got through with Ferdie I in- 
tended to leave just enough of him to pack 
in a watchcase, and no more. 

It was when I turned into the long lane 
that leads to the first corral that I observed 
more discord. 

As I cantered up the lane it became ap- 
parent to me that Jake Davis had taken a 
part of the morning’s work out of my hands. 
I saw them come together; and, whatever 
Ferdie said, Jake answered—not with words 
but a hard overhand wallop. Ferdie hit the 
mud about the time I cameround a corner of 
the fence, and a great sense of relief surged 
over me. My job was being done and it 
was being done good. 

I felt of my wounded nose and patted 
my sore ribs, while I glared down at the 
writhing mess that was Jake and Ferdie. I 
saw with joy that Ferdie was underneath 
and that whatever sins he had committed 
were being atoned for. Jake can hit like 
Bob Fitzsimmons could in the old days, and 
he was giving Ferdie all he had in the shop. 
The ninety-dollar suit of New York clothes 
was already a ruin and Ferdie was full of 
mud, blood and Jake’s fists. For an in- 
stant I hesitated. Three times that morn- 
ing I had gone out of my way to seek 
trouble with people who hadn’t done a 
thing to me. Now I faced real and legiti- 
mate trouble, which would have come to 
me anyway if I’d waited round the ranch. 
I reflected that it was my plain duty to get 
down there and pry Jake loose from his 
victim. 

“Help!” implored the fat coward as I 
paused. 

Jake quit a minute and looked up to see 
what I would do. You can’t grin well with 
a lip like mine, but I did my best. 

“T hope he murders you!” I made re- 
ply, and Jake returned to his job. 


“You oughtn’t have done 
said reproachfully. “That'll j 
me my job when the Old Man 

“Well, whyn’t you stop me 
manded. ‘He asked you to. Y 
well as I do he had it coming.” 

“T know he did,” I replied; “and ify, 
hadn’t been giving it to him I’d have d 
it myself.” 

Jake shook his head; and about then 
noticed a horse and wagon coming do 
the trail toward the house. — 

“Ain’t that Ed Burbank’s wagon?” Je 
asked. a 

It was; and on the seat was Ed Burba 
himself, driving his old roan horse, J; 
and I went over to him, and when I peek 
round behind and saw what te 
back of that wagon I came as near havi 
a stroke as you can get. In the back a 
securely tied, so it couldn’t get seratch 
was the Boss of Saddles—priece, twelve hi 
dred dollars. a 

“Hello!” Ed remarked. “Everybo 
home?” | 

“Some of us is home and some not,’ 
answered, looking dazedly behind 5 
“Why are you giving that thing a ride 

“Oh, the saddle?” Ed replied. 

“Yes; the saddle,” I went on. “ Wha’ 
it doing out of the glass case?” | 

“Well, I suppose I oughtn’t say anythi’ 
about it till the deal is completed,” | 
drawled; ‘‘but, anyhow, you'll be bound 
know pretty soon.” | 

“Spill it!”? I demanded. “Who's t 
saddle for?” ; | 

“Tn a sort of way,’’ Ed went on delibe 
ately, “I’m under contract not to say an 
thing till the deal’s ended, because it’s 
surprise. However, if you'll keep yo 
mouth shut I’ll tell you part of the ney 
It’s for Mr. Flagg.” . 

“Him!”’ I sneered in disgust. “Th 
sucker couldn’t ride a stuffed sofa! Wh 
would he want the saddlefor?” 

“No matter,” Ed maundered on chee 
fully. “It’s for Mr. Flagg, and I’m he 
to deliver it as soon as he pays over tl 
cash. You see, Andy, he’s been dickerir 
with me since last week, and we've con 
down to terms. He’s offered eleven hu 
dred and I decided to take it, because if 


_ don’t sell it now I’ll never sell it. He to 


me to bring it up this morning; and if 
suits he hands me the coin and the saddle 
his.” a 
“Tf it suits who?” I asked, wondering. 
“Flagg has one friend round these part 
and only one,” Ed said, chuckling. “Th 
friend has been stuck on this saddle for 
long time and Flagg knows it. Being : 
Flagg is going away, he decided to buy th 
saddle and present it to this friend as 
parting gift and a mark of esteem; and — 
There’s Mr. Flagg now,” he broke 0 
abruptly. , 
Jake and I turned round and observe 
a bandaged individual coming down th 
steps carrying a couple of bags. He walke 
straight up to Ed and the wagon. | 
“Well,” Ed began, smilies “T’ve brougl 
up the saddle, Mr. Flagg.” 
PY ea and you can take it right bac 
again,” Ferdie snarled angrily. “ I’m ee 
into town with you. I want to catch the 
three o’clock eastbound train.” _ ll 
“But, Mr. Flagg ——” Ed began dazed 
“Take it back!’’ Ferdie yelled, an 
climbed into the wagon. ss Ie 
Jake and I backed off into the mud oes 
the wagon turn. And just about then ‘ 
sun broke through and lighted up the worl¢ 
The finest saddle ever made started AK 
from the Porter Ranch and back to “a : 
home in the glass case; and as I leane ; ok 
the tailboard to take one last hungry 100 : 
saw the name that had been engrav vait 
that solid-gold name plate. It was ee 
with fat little letters, surrounded i 
scrollwork; and so long as I live P’ll nev 
forget how it looked. ore 
It read: ANDY CULLISON. _ 
Now you know, don’t you, W. 
this Blue Monday? — : 
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“The chief sales argument used in the motor truck world today is 
an impressive list of past purchasers—an argument that falls to the 
ground when an advanced type comes into the field. 

“A radical betterment in truck design and construction throws the 
whole matter back where it belongs—to what the truck will do: 
comparative service, tire replacement, up-keep, depreciation, and the 
ability of the truck to stand the unforeseen strain.” 


ERE in America it is often assumed that even the 
shrewd and practical business man is apt to follow 
the biggest crowd of buyers. 
There are perhaps in every community men who 
asily influenced by big figures. 
> are all familiar with the common practice nowadays 
aying to this so-called weakness for numbers. 


no field of activity is a business man more crowd- 
Jed than in the field of motor truck transportation. 

t we believe that the great majority of thoughtful 
ican business men refuse to part with their individuality 
ly crowd of whatever size. That they realize that 
ions must be weighed as well as counted. That 
would rather know than speculate. 

is is a simple fact that motor truck buyers are beginning 
mm—and the more they become aware of it, the less likely 
are to rest content with the ‘‘nearly”’ or the ‘‘almost”’ 
notor truck. 

r there is a very strong tendency nowadays to judge a 
r truck just as the Governments of Europe judge it, 
ted by the world’s greatest scientists, engineers, and 
portation experts: 

1at is it made of ? 

wis it put together? 

Wit stand the unexpected strains of modern trans- 
ation? 


en the Governments of Europe found out that the 
Truck, built for American business, measured up to 
Own specifications for war trucks, they took all the 


Riker Trucks to be had except a few ordered in advance by 
big business. 

But it is not the purpose of the Locomobile Company of America, 
makers of the Riker Truck, to serve big business alone. 

Now, for the first time since the Riker Truck was introduced—a few 
are available for the business man in general. 


Vm 
(eres) 
RIKER 
ay, 


In a very real sense, the Riker Truck means more to the man who 
runs only one or two trucks than to the owner of a dozen or more. 

He needs the extra margin of safety—the certainty that his trucks 
will be working all the time—no breakdown to fear—no delay to cripple 
his hauling. 

The Riker Truck is the best built truck in America. 

The frame is special pressed steel design. The material chrome 
nickel steel, heat treated, with a tensile strength of approximately 140,000 
pounds. It costs four times as much as the structural steel ordinarily 
used, but it is four times as strong and it reduces repair bills. 

The engine bed is Government Specification bronze instead of ordi- 
nary aluminum. 

The springs are silico-manganese steel. 

The transmission gears, the propeller shaft, the driving axle are all 
chrome nickel steel. 

There is more high grade material in the Riker Truck than in any 
other truck built in America. 

The price is about the same. 


Those who are interested in modern transportation for modern 
business should see the Riker Truck—on display at all our Branch 
Houses, located in leading industrial centers, as follows:— 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oakland, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. j 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sixty-first Street, next to Broadway 
700 Commonwealth Avenue 

2000 Michigan Avenue 

; é ; . 230 Fulton Street 
. Twenty-third and Market Streets 
4 Pico and Grand Avenue 
600 East Pike Street 

a _ 911 Race Street 
Twelfth and Harrison Streets 

107 West Mt. Royal Avenue 

. 1124 Connecticut Avenue 

Euclid Avenue and Baum Street 

, 1833 McGee Street 
3033 Locust Street 

1416 Harmon Place 

Seaside Park 


AMERICA 
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Concrete, brick, stucco and masonry buildings everywhere have been m; 
rainproof, dampproof and weatherproof by means of ‘TRUS-CON STON 
TEX, a liquid-cement coating applied with a brush. STONE-TEX per 
trates into the pores of the wall and seals them against moisture. It fills all hair eracks ; 
crevices, and makes the wall hard as flint. Unlike paints, STONE-TEX cannot chip, Al 


or peel off—it becomes an inseparable part of the wall itself. 


STONE-TEX serves a two-fold purpose. Besides protecting against dampness, it ; 
beautifies. Furnished in a variety of soft-toned, pleasing effects, providing an even-colot 


artistic, Hat finish, STONE-TEX is equally suitable for new or old walls. 
Send for our handsomely illustrated STONE-TEX BOOK giving full information with color card (free). 


STONE-TEX is one of the famous Trus- Con Products—a sufficient guarantee of its quality. “These products | 
stitute a complete line of waterproofings, dampproofings and technical paints. A few of them are described be} 


There is Probably a Trus-Con Dealer 


ALABAMA—Birmingham: Birmingham 
Paint & Glass Co.—Mobile: Richards 
Bldg. Material Co.— Montgomery: 
Southern Building Supply Co. 
ARKANSAS—Helena: Hargrave Lime & 
Cement Co,—Little Rock: Crawford 
Paint & Paper Co. 

CALIFORNIA—San Diego: J. S. Schirm 
Commercial Co. 


CANADA— Montreal: G. B. Reynolds, 
Guarantee Bldg., Beaver Hall Hill— 
Walkerville: Trussed Concrete Steel 
Go., Ltd. 

FLORIDA— Jacksonville: Baker & Holmes 
Co.—Miami: Baker & Holmes Co.— 
Railey-Milam Hardware Co.—Orlando: 
Hanner Bros.— Pensacola: Cary & Co.— 
Tampa: Baker & Holmes Co.—West 
Palm Beach: Palm Beach Mercantile Co. 
GEORGIA — Augusta: O’Connor & 
Schweers Paint Co.—Columbus: Wm. 
Beach Hardware Co. 


ILLINOIS—Cairo: Kelly Bros. Lumber 
Co.—Champaign: Stipes & Hecker— 
East St. Louis: Hill—Thomas Lime & 
Cement Co.—Granite City: Granite 
City Lime & Cement Co.—Moline: 
Beder Wood Sons’ Co.—Peoria: Peoria 
Bldrs. Supply Co.—Rockford: Forest 
City Hardware Co. 

INDIANA— Evansville: Indiana Builders’ 
Supply Co.—Fort Wayne: Fort Wayne 
Builders’ Supply Co.—Indianapolis: 
A. B. Meyer & Co.—South Bend: 
Staples-Hildebrand Co.—Terre Haute: 
Terre Haute Coal & Lime Co. 
Il0WA—Burlington: Kelly Sand & Fuel 
Co.—Davenport: Louis Hanssen’s Sons 
—Fort Dodge: Nygreen-Tierney Wall 
Paper Co.—Marshalltown: Gregory 
Coal, Coke & Lime Co, 


KANSAS—Emporia: Emporia Lumber & 
Coal Co.—Hutchinson: Houston- 
Doughty Lumber Co.—Topeka: Har- 
greaves & Co.— Wichita: Jackson Walker 
Coal & Mining Co. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans: Ole K. Olsen— 
Shreveport: C. C. Hardman & Co. 


MAINE—Bangor: N. H. Bragg & Sons— 
Portland: Chas. M. Hay Paint Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS —Boston: Waldo 
Bros.—New Bedford: Wm. R. West— 
Springfield: T. Shea, Inc.— Worcester: 
The Smith-Green Co. 


Consult This List: 


MICHIGAN —Albion: Albion Lumber 
Co.—Battle Creek: Bock-Walker Co.— 
Jackson: Watts-Morehouse Co.—Kala- 
mazoo: Johnson-Howard Co.—Mar- 
quette: F. B. Spear & Sons—Monroe: 
The Radtke Co. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth: Duluth Builders’ 
Supply Co.—Moorehead: Hopeman 
Construction Co. 


MISSOURI—Jefferson City: Ott & Sons— 
Kansas City: Tri-State Material Co.— 
St. Louis: St. Louis Lime and Cement 
Co. — Sedalia: Geo. E. Dugan Co. — 
Springfield: Platte Hardware Co. 

NEBRASKA—Lincoln: Western Brick & 
Supply Co.—Omaha: McCaffrey Bros. Co. 


NEW JERSEY —Atlantic City: CurrieCo., 
Inc.—Trenton: W. S. Green. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Builders’ 
Supply Co.—Binghamton: Pratt Lum- 
ber Co.—Buffalo: Buffalo Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co.—Elmira: Elmira Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co.—Ithaca:. Driscoll Bros. & Co.— 
Jamestown: Van Dervoort Supply Co. 
—Lockport: C. B. Whitmore Co., Inc.— 
Niagara Falls: Mitchell Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co.—Rochester: American Clay & 
Cement Corp.—Schenectady: The Kel- 
lam & Shaffer Co.—Syracuse: Paragon 
Plaster Co.—Utica: American Hard 
Wall Plaster Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Citi- 
zens’ Lumber Co.—Durham: Public 
Hardware Co.—Goldsboro: Smith Hard- 
ware Co.—Greensboro: McClamroch 
Builders’ Supply Co.—High Point: Sice- 
loff Hardware Co.—Newbern: Newbern 
Building Supply Co.— Winston-Salem: 
Orinoco Supply Co. 

OHIO—Akron: W. E.Wright Co.— Bowl- 
ing Green: A. E. Avery—Cambridge: 
Richard & Pyles—Canton: Canton 
Hardware Co.—Columbus: The F. L. 
Chase Co.—Coshocton: Coshocton Lum- 
ber Co.—Lima: Fidelity Coal & Supply 
Co.— Mansfield : Voegele Bros.— Newark: 
Newark Artificial Stone & Plaster Co.— 
Portsmouth: Portsmouth Clay Produets 
Co.—Springfield: Taggart & Brown— 
Wooster: Minglewood Coal Co.— 
Youngstown: Youngstown Ice Co. 


Dealers wanted 
in open territory 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LIST OF BRANCH OFFICES 


Los Angeles, Cal. New York City Boston, Mass. 
Webster, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio _— Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Tex. 

St. Louis, Mo. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 

San Antonio, Tex. Portland, Ore. 
London, England 


in Your Locality 


OKLAHOMA— Oklahoma City: The 
Reinhart & Donovan Co, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown:/jC. Y. 
Schelly & Bro.—Altoona; Standard Sup- 
ply & Equipment Co.—Easton: Masons’ 
Supply Co.—Erie: Erie Contractors’ 
Supply Co.—Huntingdon: J. C. Miller 
Supply Co.—Lancaster: Herr & Co.— 
Lebanon: Granitine Wall Plaster Co.— 
Meadville: Smith Lumber Co.—Pitts- 
burgh: The Duncan & Porter Co.— 
Reading: Reading Paint & Glass Co. 
—Scranton: Paragon Plaster & Supply 
Co.—Warren: Pickett Hardware Co.— 
York: York Paint & Color Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA —Anderson: W. L. 
Brissey Lumber Co.—Charleston: Wm. 
M. Bird & Co., Inc.—Columbia: Lorick 


& Lowrance—Florence: Bryce & Haynes- . 


worth—Greenville: Neeard Lumber Co. 
—Spartanburg: Spartan Hardware Co. 
—Ballenger’s Paint Store. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Aberdeen: Witte 
Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga: T. T. Wilson 
—Memphis: Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. 


TEXAS — Austin: Austin Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co.—Dallas: Lingo Lumber Co.— 
El Paso: Neff-Stiles Co.—Fort Worth: 
General Builders’ Supply Co.— Wichita 
Falls: Wichita Buflders’ Supply Co. 
VIRGINIA —Lynchburg: Adams _ Bros. 
Payne Co.—Norfolk: Building Supply 
Corp.—Richmond: C. P. Lathrop & Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA — Fairmont: Fairmont 
WallPlaster Co.—Huntington: Hunting- 
ton Lumber & Supply Co.—Wheeling: 
Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. 
WISCONSIN— Milwaukee: Western 
Lime & Cement Co. 


Special Paint 
Products for 
Special Needs 


We specialize in un- 
usual paint require- 
ments. If youneeda 
special paint for any 
kind of surface or 
condition, our efh- 
cient corps of expert 
chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers will 
supply you with the 
most satisfactory prod- 
uct for that particu- 


lar need. Write our 
free Consulting Service 
Department for sugges- 
tions and advice. 


TRUS-CON _ 

WATERPROOFING 

PASTES@ 

A waterproofing compound 
in paste form for waterproof- 
ing concrete foundations, tanks, 
reservoirs, etc. Easy to use. 
Concentrated. Veryeconomical. | 

“Structural Waterproofing,” 
a textbook on this subject, sent 
free if you explain your needs. 


Chemically transforms 
crumbling, dusting cement 
floorsintohard, dustproof, weal- 
resisting surfaces. Low in 
cost—easily applied. Widely 


used by factories. : ; 
Write for full information 


about Trus-Con Agatex. — 


A transparent dampproof 
coating for exterior stucco, con- 
crete and masonry surfaces. 
Renders surfaces repellent to 
moisture without changing the 
appearance of the treated area. 


Get full details of this color- | 
less dampproof | 


tion of the Carranza army with the 
in troops, or an explanation of just 
: use of the railroad was delayed to 
sricans, or any other little thing like 
resto !—in an incredibly short space 
the consul had secured the desired 
tion. Then he happened around to 
‘news, and prove it by the wires. 
ae consul has finished: there never 
lightest doubt as to the complete 
isness and friendliness of the motives 
ions of the First Chief—not a bit. 
. the telegrams—from authentic 
—to substantiate all he says. 
Mexican official—every Mexican 
-has sublime faith in the telegram 
l and irrefutable proof. It doesn’t 
ny difference what sort of a tele- 
» may have, even if he writes the 
1 himself. If it is a telegram—no 
by whom written or when or 
yut bears the label—that settles it. 
am is final; so he sees to it that 
lenty of telegrams. . 
efor,” he says; ‘‘it is here written 
slegram.” : 
how do you know the telegram is 


true—impossible! It is a tele- 


this telegram never came over the 
ou wrote it yourself.” 

ertheless, it is a telegram, and it 
true.” 

El Paso is a fine city and San 
isa fine city—the one at the border 
other a hundred miles or more 
border; and both haveatmosphere, 
ality and distinction. Both cities 
ge Mexican populations, but they 
ically different in their methods. 
, being across from Juarez, where 
urished for a time, inclines to Villa 
tion; while San Antonio, being 
the state where Carranza lived, 
s the real Carranza goods. The 
e between the two cities is that in 
they excite with rumors and in San 
they benumb with what they say 
ments. I have no inside informa- 
he subject, but I am willing to take 
: on the statement that the bulk of 
ice, admonition, instruction and 
on the Mexican question which the 
t and the State Department have 
—and tons of it have been re- 
originated in San Antonio. 

of the leading citizens go about 
vith carbon copies of letters they 
yersons high in authority in Wash- 
letters ranging in length from six 
twenty—no letter in Mexico really 
er unless it is at least six pages 
ad if any citizen backs a stranger 
» corner it is all over with that 
. The leading citizen produces his 
ind reads them in a well-modulated 
wusing occasionally to observe that 
dvice had been taken the whole 
juld have been overlong ago. Also, 
iger learns that all others who have 
n this Mexican question are en- 
d abysmally wrong—criminally so, 
‘and must not be trusted. Like- 
less the stranger’s views are thus 
0 coincide with those of the readers 


laimers the stranger comes, under 
n himself. 


incils of War at El Paso 


time is spent in writing letters 
rs and publishers, pointing out 
other writers have failed to gather 
significance of what has been told 
by the letter writers and expressing 
ars that the writers have fallen 
nister influences. For example, I 
rfectly well the sort of letters that 
e in after my Mexican articles are 
a can name some of the writers 
ce, 
Irse not all the citizens of El Paso, 
San Antonio, are occupied thus. 
agreeable in those pleasant cities 
sIness 1s good. They are happy 
ving and prosperous; but, for all 
> Mexican problem has been a real 
to them for a long time, acutely 
lore than five years, and they all 
was settled. Many of the better 
Mexicans, the rich men, have moved 
0 these and other near-by cities. 
lorning at nine o’clock a group of 
lexicans take chairs in one corner of 
) del Norte Hotel, in El Paso, and 
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RUMORS OF WAIR 


(Continued from Page 19) 


sit there most of the day discussing events. 
They have gathered there almost every day 
for four years. 

Each afternoon the arrival of Don 
Terazzas, one of the great landowners of 
Mexico, is an event at the hotel. He lives 
in a big house up on a hillside, and comes 
down to the hotel escorted by members of 
his numerous family. He is more than 
eighty years old—a spry little gray- 
bearded man, who counted his lands by the 
million acres and his cattle by the tens of 
thousands. He comes in an automobile, 
and his escorters all remove their hats and 
stand round him as he waits for the elevator 
to go up to his offices. They wait until the 
elevator has no one else in it, and then take 
him upstairs—half a dozen of them, includ- 
ing one sharp-eyed Indian guard. It is a 
ceremony; for the Don is a great man, 
exiled for the time from his own vast 
domain. Others of the cientificos live in 
San Antonio, in cities along the border, in 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere, waiting for order 
and plotting to get it. None of these, so far 
as I can find, has any faith in Carranza. 


What a Hectic Lady Said She Saw 


However, Carranza has many supporters 
among the Americans in San Antonio; and 
I may say some of these supporters are 
entitled to reward if persistence and co- 
piousness of argument, conversation and 
claim count for anything. Several of them 
are the longest-winded protagonists I ever 
encountered, and cocksure to the verge of 
fanaticism. They never quit. 

It must be the sun or the air—or some- 
thing. Apparently there is no middle 
ground in Mexican sympathies or de- 
testations. And everything has a thrill in 
it. It’s a dashing, exciting situation, and 
all who deal with it dash and are excited 
and imaginative and heroic. It gets into 
the blood. Witness this letter, written by 
an El Paso woman and printed in an 
Arkansas paper: 

““You don’t know how things are here! 
Three days ago I saw seven horses and 
their dead riders floating down the Rio 
Grande. No woman can go on the streets 
of El Paso after seven at night. There are 
cannon mounted on the roofs of the tall 
hotels and other’ buildings, and on the 
mountains. Soldiers patrol the streets in 
fours. 

“Yesterday I saw five trains loaded with 
troops pass for the West. When the call 
came for men to aid in routing the Villa 
bandits the local recruiting office was filled 
with men eager to go. Few Mexicans are 
on the streets. More than two hundred 
extra police are on duty in the city, and 
we expect a big battle in the town before 
theend. I am staying here only that I may 
nurse the sick and wounded if trouble 
comes.” 

Heroic and hectic lady! Seven horses 
and their dead riders floating down the 
Rio Grande must have been a remarkable 
sight, but not more remarkable than the 
womanless streets of El Paso after seven 
o’clock at night. 

But it is in the blood. Heavens! The 
miles of thrilling stories that have been sent 
out. of El Paso and elsewhere since this 
thing began—the miles of them! A Para- 
dise for the correspondent faker! Nothing 
was too raw for the Northern newspapers 


and nothing too gauzy. They made the | 


brutal Villa a hero and a military prodigy. 
They made the phlegmatic, pompous Car- 
ranza a genius at statecraft. They glo- 
rified skirmishes into battles and battles 
into Verduns. They haloed bandits and 
played the whole game wide open. It wasa 
harvest, a holocaust and a horror combined. 

A sample: There was a battle between 
Villa and the Carranza forces led by 
Obregon. It was somewhat of a battle. It 
was fought a long way south of El Paso. 

On the night the news of it came into El 
Paso a talented young war correspondent 
took what details he could get and went 
to a room in an El Paso office building. He 
had imagination—that chap—and a graphic 
style, as befits a war correspondent. He 
lighted a cigarette, sat down at his type- 
writer, and began: ‘ 

“In the Trenches at Enchilada’—or 
wherever it was—‘“‘ With Villa’s Army: I 
am in the treriches, with Villa. That gal- 
lant warrior is standing by my side. I am 
writing by the feeble light of a torch that 
splutters in the night wind, through which 
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Gio the 
Watch that 


wears the 


Purple —~ 
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to whom years of preparation has taught 
that accuracy in thought and action is the foun- 


dation of success, no other gift is so appropriate 


as a South Bend Watch. 


Its life-long accuracy makes it a most significant gift—a re- 
minder for all the years to come of all that the years of 


training and Graduation stand for. 


The handsome appearance and High Quality of a South 
Bend Watch are always a source of the highest satisfaction, 
and are constant evidence of the thoughtful care and dis- 


criminating taste of the giver. 


Many different models for ladies and gentlemen. 


All South Bend Watches are easily identified at jewelers by 


their bands of Purple Ribbon. Prices $16.00 to $100.00. 


Ask 


to see the new 19-jewel Extra Thin model. It possesses special 
features never before built into a watch selling for $27.50. 


South Bend Watch Co., 15 Studebaker St., South Bend, Ind. 


South 


Watches 


Our latest Catalog , 
gladly sent on 
request 
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LISTERINE | 
After Shaving 5& 


HE man who shaves him- 
self at home or when traveling 
can employ no face lotion which 
will afford the skin greater protec- 


When the beard is heavy and the 
skin is tender, Listerine applied to 
the face after shaving relieves the 
sting and produces a cool, refresh- 


If your skin is irritated after a close 
shave, you will find Listerine es- 


Listerine is effective in preventing 
the infection of cuts and abrasions. 
It will overcome the harmful effects 
of free alkali in shaving soaps. 


Many particular men, who do not 
shave themselves, keep a bottle of 
Listerine at their barber’s for their 
personal use, not only for the com- 
fort they derive therefrom, but also 4 
as a precaution against contagious 


Various other uses of Listerine are 
described in an attractive booklet, 
lithographed and illus- 
trated, which will be sent 
free upon request. 


Listerine is sold every- 
where in original pack- 
ages—round bottles in 
brown wrappers. 


Four sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c 


Manufactured only by 


ong’,; Lambert Pharmacal Co. eee j 
St. Louis, Mo. bottle 
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\W/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

* simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. " and 
**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money."” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’ 


That Protect and Pay 


ATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


26 babies poisoned in 11 states; 
fortunately some recovered. 


Catch the disease- 
carrying fly that strays 
into your home with safe, 


efficient, non-potsonous 


TANGLEFOOT; not 


The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical 
Society reports 26 cases 
of arsenical poisoning 
from fly destroyers in 


arsenic poison in an open 
saucer set within reach of the baby, or 
a can from which a poisoned wick pro- 
trudes, sweetened to attract both flies 
and babies. 

Flies kill many babies, and fly poison 
more than all other poisons combined. 

— But in homes where careful mothers 
have protected their babies from such 
risks by using only TANGLEFOOT, 
both dangers are avoided. 


1915 in only 11 states; 
in 1914 there were 46 cases in 14 states. 


It states editorially: 


““Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very simi- 
lar to those of cholera infantum; undoubtedly a 
number of cases of cholera infantum were really 
cases of arsenical poisoning, but death, if occurring, 
was attributed to cholera infantum. 


““We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices are 
dangerous and should be abolished. Health officials 
should become aroused to prevent further loss of 
life from their source. Our Michigan Legislature, 
this last session, passed a law regulating the sale of 
poisonous fly papers.” 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. (5 


EVENING POST 


bullets are whistling and shrapnel is shriek- 
ing. A great battle is in progress—a battle 
that shall determine the fate of Mexico. 
General Francisco Villa consults with me 
as the battle ebbs and flows. He takes a 
well-worn map of the bloody field from his 
pocket and looks at it by the light of my 
spluttering torch. 

““Charge!’ he shouts. 

“Instantly his gallant soldiers spring 
forward to sink the cold steel into the 
cringing bodies of the hated Carranzistas. 

““*Charge!’ 

“Tt is a tremendous onslaught and the 
din is horrifying. The Vivas! of the charg- 
ing Villistas mingle with the groans of the 
dying Carranzistas as the brave soldiers of 
My General overwhelm them. 

“Carnage! Blood! Victory! 

“T seize a rifle and, overcome by the 
mad frenzy that inspires the heroic soldiers 
of My General, I, too, join the charge. I 
rush forward. I shoot, and at each shot 
a Carranzista bites the dust. At last, my 
cartridges exhausted, in the lust of battle 
that is on me I club my rifle and continue 
the slaughter. 

‘Suddenly all goes blank before me. The 
earth seems to have toppled over on me. 
I fall! 

“Five hours later: I was hit by a piece of 
shrapnel. I am wounded, but I remain at 
my post. I am weak from loss of blood; 
but, with me, is duty first. The battle con- 
tinues. I observe its progress through my 
binocular, dizzy, faint and weak, but 
General Villa supports me and gives me 
encouragement. 

“Again our brave soldiers 

Andsoon. That’s about the way it went. 
And it was printed—every word of it! 

Moreover, the talented young war corre- 
spondent who wrote that story in the office 
building in E] Paso put in an expense bill 
for hospital charges incurred while recover- 
ing from that wound he received via his 
imagination and his typewriter—and col- 
lectedit! Nowanybody could have written 
the story; but to collect expenses incurred 
because of the wound—that, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, was Art. 


Al Word to Wives 


ERHAPS as many as two hundred 

people were sitting, after dinner, in the 
long hotel parlor and on the veranda. Most 
of them were married couples past forty. 
Probably not one of them could have quali- 
fied as a plutocrat; but they belonged to 
the prosperous class—were able to run 
away from the Northern March and sun 
themselves in a friendlier climate until 
spring came on at home. They were mate- 
rially successful people and the observant 
doctor remarked that, as a whole, the men 
had achieved a decidedly higher material 
success than the women had in the matter 
of health. As a whole, they looked younger, 
more vigorous, better set up. There were 


” 


women who looked sound and vigorous too. ° 


Others, more common than among the men, 
looked flabby, their faces aged and ailing. 

Except a couple of valetudinarians, the 
men were physically active during the day. 
Most of them played golf; even about the 
hotel they were on their feet. The average 
of bodily activity among the women was 
lower. Some of them, who plainly needed 
exercise most, spent hours in rocking-chairs, 
or permitted themselves to be hoisted in 
and out of automobiles. 

Youcan multiply that hotel by thousands. 
The country is sprinkled with sanitariums 
that are pretty much inhabited by middle- 
aged women. The number of women, by 
no means old according to the calendar, 
who could not walk five miles along a level 
road without going to bed for the rest of the 


| day—or the week—is appalling. They are 


virtually decrepit at forty-five; so nearly 
used up physically that any unusual exer- 
tion floors them. 

It is a result of bad living—or immoral 
living, for laziness is a vice. For years they 
saw to the housework; then dressed up and 
sat round when they ought to have been 
out plowing or spading the garden, if they 
could find no pleasanter way of exercising 
their muscles. When a middle-aged man 
marries a young woman the bodily dispar- 
ity between them is often much less than 
that between a middle-aged man and a 
middle-aged woman. 
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ES m/’am, it’s made 
of tomatoes that ae 


tomatoes. Firm ones— 
plump, fully-ripened 
beauties — such as you'd 
like to eat whole. Cooked 
lightly so as not to lose any. 
of their natural flavor and 
‘‘appetized’’ by pure spices. 


LUE [ABEL 
bp Reo : 


Adds zest to all it touches | 


Contains only those iegredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U.S. Government. 


It keeps after it is opened. | 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and _ 
vegetables are equally as high quality | 
and satisfyingas Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Original Menus.” A postal | 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. ; 


OTS of men anc 

women have oc 
casional leisure hour 
which if converted int’ 
money would mean a ma, 
terial increase in income 

Thousands of them are ae 
ing this spare time by acting 4 
subscription representatives fo, 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman — 


among friends and neighbors. Wi 
will pay you in salary and coms 
mission for any time which yo! 
can devote to the same end. | 
can be done without experienc 
and there will be no expense “ 
you. Let us tell you about 1 


Box 379, Agency Division 
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UlLLaA iy sf ISS HEINRICH is but 
ot rt one of the many great 
x 7 /; S ip, artists who have thus proven 
Cll lee. es ist that Edison has accomplished 
‘ oa q| his ambition to re-create 
yrano of the Metropolitan, 4 tO Aa st music so perfectly that his Re- 
find of oS pee OP Cla, y ( ip Creation cannot be distin- 
RUMBHs Ro-Creation of f guished from the original. | 
- voice, to illustrate that lh Ce Hear Edisonie Ke-€ earion 
very. Perith h A of Julia Heinrich’s sympa- 
is identical with the other. ip thetic voice. Hear Miss Hein- 
i 


aS 


rich herself atthe Metropolitan 
in New York, or when she is 
on concert tour. 
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fdison alone knows all of the secrets DA his new arl 


The Laboratory formule and methods by which Edison actually re-creates all forms 
of music are known only to himself and a few of his trusted assistants—and no single 
one of his assistants knows a// of these formule and methods. 


The NEW EDISON 


is the culmination of four years of research work in cannot be distinguished from Edison’s Re-Creation. 
chemistry and acoustics. It is not a talking machine. Witness the admissions of this fact in the principal 
It re-creates the voice of a singer or the performance newspapers of this country, written by their own 
of an instrumentalist so perfectly that the original musical critics, after hearing these astounding tests. 


Do you want the truth? Watch your local papers 
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told by impartial and’ unprejudiced musical critics for the announcement of a merchant who has 
in all parts of the United States? Send to us a license from Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell 
for booklet containing reprint of their critiques. this new invention. ‘ 


Over 1,000 different selections (different examples of E-dison’s new 


art) are now on sale, and other new selections are tssued weekly 
A catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept. 2355 Orange, New Jersey 
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Safety and Beauty in Cribs 


Dainty, Comfortable, Sanitary 


Beds That Protect Babies 


> 
8. Urs, pat. OFF 


IMMONS Safe Cribs, however dainty and pleasing, never lack the 
important feature of safety. Breast-high sides with close-set rungs 
prevent the tiny occupant from falling over or being caught. i 
Simmons Cribs are scientifically constructed to provide a// essentials 
for the infant’s comfort and safety —for healthful growth — as defined 


by child specialists. 
Comfort When Asleep 


Simmons Safe Cribs have stability of con- 
struction, perfectly-balanced springs and 
smooth-rolling casters to protect the tiny 
body from all jar. There is a quietly de- 
scending side so baby may be put in bed 
asleep, may be fed, or clothing arranged 
without awakening. The side rungs are set 
so closely that baby’s head cannot push 
between them. 


Safety When Awake 


In a few months, the crib will be the play- 
room. Baby needs plenty of room to exer- 
cise growing muscles. He will pull himself 
up, first on his knees, then on his feet. The ~ 
strong sides of Simmons Cribs will support 
the athlete; he cannot possibly fall over. 
The rascal may try to get out through the 
sides; but he cannot do it. The rungs are 
too closely set. 


See Your Dealer’s Exhibit of 
ies 


Look for Simmons name on the foot rail 


Go and see them. From a decorative point of view they are delightful. Some are quaint, 
old-timey wooden cribs, decorated with tales from Mother Goose, Noah’s Ark figures or gallant 
soldiers. Others are in metal, enameled in white or colors. 

Style numbers 21026 and 21027, illustrated here, are wooden cribs showing two of the many 
decorative schemes to suit the modern nursery. Style No. 228 is a veritable monarch of the 
nursery—massive and sturdy. This crib is made from Simmons new steel tube—larger in size, 
lighter in weight. Style 221, also of steel, is an established favorite. 


The Spring is Included 


When you buy a Simmons Crib, it includes a Simmons 
Link Fabric Spring. This fabric is exactly the same as 
used on Simmons highest priced link springs. This spring 
is rust-proof. Adjusted to light tension, it balances 
perfectly to a child’s weight. 


The Prices are Moderate 


Among the twenty models, there are designs for every 
taste and every pocket book. 

If your dealer has not in stock just the style of Simmons 
Crib to suit you, ask him to write us for a selection of 
illustrations. . 


Warehouses ai The 
iy of Metal Bed 


i Kenosha, 1Si 
Western Factory: San rancisco, 


a 
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q@ BANDIT BUSINESS MAN 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


an shells would not fit hisseventy- 
neter French guns. Came a time 
urgently required a supply; so 
, bought in Paris and shipped by 
eamer. The toll he paid the ex- 
panies averaged about four hun- 
ws a day. we” 

r supply he was invariably short 
i. Although he took all he could 
-he smelters and other enterprises 
hua, it was insufficient, and Villa 
by the trainload. The easiest job 
vas to sell him a few thousand tons 


ig their man, the Border dealers 
ous and made it a rule to get their 
fore delivery. But some of the 
3 farther north were more opti- 
-eattleman saw a chance for spec- 
id wired a Colorado concern that 
\d buy five hundred carloads. The 
chem buzzing; the price was right 
fer looked like a gift from heaven. 
yped one hundred and fifty car- 
iediately. : 
val of the coal at El Paso a diffi- 
sented itself: the authorities at 
uld not pay for it. Of course they 
‘e willing to take the coal and 
it later, but at the moment the 
is not forthcoming. Long dicker- 
_in disposal of it to the Villistas 
>ts at a low figure. And the com- 
| to foot a demurrage bill of a 
ira day for more than a month— 
--five hundred dollars. 

Villa could not get any coal. 
ased him of failure to return cars 
muggling ammunition across in 
jere isn’t a doubt that his party 
7 of both, but those were not the 
ns for stopping his supply. The 
m was Washington. Indeed, all 
later setbacks were due, in large 
not to any diminution in his mili- 
city, but to commercial strangu- 
he lid was clapped down on him. 

not export his products to us; 
import ammunition or fuel; could 
money. 

‘eats by Obregon were owing to 
lition. He hadn’t an adequate 
ammunition; no facilities for the 
vement of his forces. A lot of the 
ion he contracted for was never 
being diverted by the go-betweens 
issians at better prices. What he 
as of poor quality. 

zenith of his fortunes Villa reared 
zling air-castles. For one thing, 
labank. It was called the Banco 
ido de Chihuahua, with branches 

Torreon and Juarez, and his idea 
»posit enough gold in El Paso or 
« to take care of the notes issued. 
ald use bullion, and so on, as a 
yn fund for this paper money. 


dventures in Banking 


ressed to a point where they spent 
isand dollars for the printing of 
of extremely pretty notes, which 
‘r put out. The bank died a nat- 
ee It expired of anemia after a 
| life. 
uief trouble was this: When it 
first loans Villa money was worth 
¢ty-five cents, gold, to the dollar. 
tybody started in to counterfeit 
‘ng some high officers of his staff; 
use of that and other happenings, 
declined in value, so that when a 
dropped in to pay off a thousand- 
‘te the money he put up repre- 
uch less than that sum and, of 
le bank lost heavily. 
) did his best to bolster things up. 
ed a ten-cent duty on a peso 
to stop people buying them up 
settle their debts cheaply and, 
‘ing of no avail, ordered that all 
uld be paid by a certain date at 
valuation of his currency. Even 
not get away with decrees like 
ople simply would not pay at all, 
y the bank was taken over by the 
lorities. 
T pet project was a huge smelter 
| Rosalia, There was one there, 
and Villa proposed to control its 
He desired to buy their bullion in 
urrency, but for some reason they 
nt to sell to him. Support for his 
venture was so lukewarm that he 
abandoned it. 


A pile of bullion has passed through his 
hands. Recently a New Yorker recovered 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth buried un- 
der the floor of a house in Juarez. It had 


. been seized in transit from the mine to the 


United States, despite an arrangement for 
the shipment, had been hidden by Villa, 
and discovered when the Carranza forces 
occupied the city. The owner’s brand had 
been removed, but identification was made 
and the property restored to him. 

What might Pancho have achieved in 
business, with training! Remember that he 
controlled for two years the railroads and 
express companies in the states he held, 
every public utility, and practically all pri- 
vate enterprises as well. And he had things 
in fair shape. The rascal organized his ter- 
ritory on as sound a basis as conditions 
permitted. He even had auditors. 

“Has he laid up a fortune?” I asked a 
banker who has kept tabs on Villa. 


Double-Cross From Trusted Aides 


“No. I don’t believe he has anything,” 
was the reply. ‘‘I happen to know that he 
appealed about a month ago to one of his 
former generals, now resident in this coun- 
try, to send a few hundred dollars to his 
wife, in Los Angeles. He had made the 
fortune of this man, but the request was 
ignored. 

“Villa doesn’t really care for money, 
except so far as he needs it for his cause; in 
fact, he has no steady, sustained appre- 
ciation of its value. Hipolito, now—the 
brother—he is more cautious. He got awa ; 
with a little—not much.” 

““A million?” 

“Not a fifth of it. And look at the 
chances they had! An avaricious man in 
Villa’s shoes could have built up a stupen- 
dous fortune, but he poured all he could get 
his fingers on into the general treasury and 
made some of his officers do the same. I’ve 
seen him solicit help from members of his 
staff for an unfortunate native who wasn’t 
entitled to aid out of the publicfunds. No; 
Villa probably had close to six millions at 
one time, but he turned it back to tide 
things over. And then, of course, he was 
unmercifully bled.” 

He was. Three out of five men who did 
business with Pancho stuck him hard. They 
knew his weaknesses and played on them. 
He would make any sacrifice to obtain com- 
fortable shoes, warm underclothing, bed- 
ding and ammunition for his soldiers. All 
these he got, but often at punishing prices 
for the quality. 

Some of the transactions are delicate 
topics along the Border. Not a few of his 
own officers, even the most trusted, have 
not hesitated to fleece him. 

One of his purchasing agents—a Mexi- 
can—walked into an El Paso bank one day 
and deposited twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. A few days later he bought a draft on 
New York for the amount. This operation 
was repeated until the bank’s curiosity was 
roused and they took the trouble to trace 
the payment. 

It was discovered that the drafts were 
being cashed by an agent of the depositor 
and credited to his personal account. In 
other words he was paying the money over 
to himself, and had selected this particular 
bank because it had not hitherto been used 
by the Villistas and would, therefore, be 
free from suspicion as a field. 

“He did that seven times,’”’ a director 
said. ‘He got in this manner one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars, gold, in 
a few months. Now if his pickings were 
that much through one bank, I wonder 
what the total was through all of them.” 

Another of Villa’s aides did not go to all 
that bother. He simply stole two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars from the treas- 
ury and decamped—beat it—drifted. 

After a lot of unfortunate experiments 
Pancho delegated his brother, Hipolito, to 
handle his American business. He is now 
in Havana, with various charges hanging 
over his head. 

In many respects Villa is a very wonder- 
ful man. The more one delves into his life, 
the stronger is one led to that conclusion. 
His lust is something to appall; he’s a 
bandit, a ruthless killer, and a rascal. Yet, 
away down in my heart of hearts, in 
common with every other man who has 
studied his affairs impartially, I have a 
sneaking, reluctant admiration for the son- 
of-a-sea-cook. 
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FORD STEERING 
NEES Stea 


These Tracks Show 
the Wobbly, Swerving 
Progress of a Car 
Without a Hastings 


: Stabilizer. 


HE Hastings Stabi- 

lizer takes the strain 
off mind and muscle. In- 
stead of trying to keep 
your car in the road by 
eternal vigilance and main 
strength, “let the Hastings 
Stabilizer do it.” 


With it, you can relax 
and take your eyes off the 
beaten track to enjoy the 
scenery. With it you can 
drive your Ford as easily 
as a $2000 car with its 
worm-and-sector steering 
gear. 


operates on a simple oscil- 
lating spring-tension prin- 
ciple. The spring is short 
and heavy gauge; made 
of finest spring steel and 
unbreakable. The other 
parts are malleable cast- 
ings and steel stampings, 
making the entire device 
strong and trouble-proof. 
It is simply attached to 
the front axle and the § 
steering rod by bolted § 
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dier and Safer 
Y a * 


STABILIZER 


clamps and needs no fur- @& 
ther attention whatever §% j 


after being put on. Only 
a wrench is needed. 


The Hastings Stabilizer 
adds no appreciable 
weight to the car and is 
out of sight and out of the 
way when on, The price 
of the Hastings Stabilizer 

} is $3.75. 


Ask your garage, auto 
supply man or hardware 
dealer for it. If youdon’t 
find it easily,send money 
tousand we will see that 
you are promptly sup- 
plied, with privilege of 
money back if not en- 
tirely satisfied. 


f secure the Hastings Stabilizer 


msi BAS 


These Tracks Show 
the Almost Arrow- 
Straight Path of a Car 
With a Hastings 
Stabilizer. 


This device adds safety to 
pleasure because it prevents the 
car swerving when striking a 
bump in the road or when you 
momentarily take your hands 
off the steering wheel. It does 
away with wobbling in sandy 
places. It saves much wear on 
front tires. 


It automatically straightens 
the car and will hold it straight 
for a considerable distance 
without your guidance. The 
Hastings Stabilizer does not 
decrease the sweep of the 
wheels or interfere with turning. 
You put it on and forget it. 


TO DEALERS. You can 


from any of the jobbers listed 
below, and other leading job- 
bers. The fact that these high- 
class houses handle it is evi- 
dence of its superior merit. 


Shapleigh Hardware Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co. Chicago, Il. 
Beckley Ralston Co. Chicago, Il. 
Motor Car Equip. Co. New York City 
The Equipment Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
The Electric Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Weinstock-Nichols Co. San Francisco, Calif. 


Auto Parts Co, Chicago, Ill. 
The Gibson Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kelley, How, Thomson Co. Duluth, Minn. 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Campbell Iron Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Beck & Corbitt Iron Co. St, Louis, Mo. 
Knapp & Spencer Hardware Co. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Marshall Wells Hardware Co. 
and branches Duluth, Minn. 
John Pritzlaff Hardware Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer Carroll Co, Waco, Tex. 
Sligo Iron Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Townley Metal & Hardware Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Van The Tool Man Lansing, Mich. 
Whiton Hardware Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Wright & Wilhelmy Hardware Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Milwaukee 
Salt Lake City 
Omaha 


Julius Andrea & Sons Co, 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
Paxton & Gallagher Co. 
Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardware Co. 
Atchison, Kan. 


Cray Bros. Cleveland 
The Canton Hardware Co, Canton, Ohio 
Simmons Hardware Co. Phila. 


G. Sommers & Co. St. Paul 


Made only by 


Obs MFG. CO. 


Dept. H, Hastings, Mich. : 


Showing how the Hastings Stabilizer is attached to car. 
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Buy Your Fan for 
Many Summers 


When you buy an electric fan this sum- 
mer, be prudent and look ahead. Buy 
with future summers in mind! Buy the 
fan with the five-year factory-to-user 
guarantee — the Emerson. 

Buying an Emerson Fan means getting 
the /ongest service, as well as more satis- 
fying service. So when you buy, look on 


the fan-guard for the name EMERSON 
and the Five-Year Guarantee Coupon. 


Write us for catalog and names of 
Emerson dealers in your city. Then see 
these better fans demonstrated at the store. 

Emerson Desk and Bracket Fans are 
made in all styles and sizes, oscillating 
and non-oscillating, for alternating and 
direct current. Each fan is equipped 
with ¢ez-foot cord and plug. 

I 1 fans at retail. 
To Dealers: a Lie eee 
our magazine advertising are referred to Emerson deal- 


ers. Write us for information about our sales-helps 
for dealers and name of nearest Emerson wholesaler. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


2032 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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OW little people seem 
to know about white 
lead. Some think it 

is used for pencils! And the 
Dutch Boy’s paint brush al- 
ways in evidence, too! 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


is paint of the highest pos- 
sible grade. The whole story 
is interesting and informing. 


Ask us for Paint Tips No. 127 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York Boston 
Buffalo Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil 
Co., Pittsburgh) 


= 
q 
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So 


With a Humphrey-Ruud Automatic Water 
Heater you only need want steaming hot 
water on the instant. Your wish is answered 
by just turning a faucet. 


FALL T Te. 
IMPHRIE 
WMPHRI ‘ih 


Automatic Water Heater cine 


Always ready, always in or- 
der, never needs attention. 
Humphrey-Ruud burns gas— 
the ideal fuel. You only have 
to light it once, and forget it. 
Clean, convenient. Send to- 
day for the Humphrey book- 
let, “Hot Water Like Magic.” 


HUMPHREY CoO. 
Div. of Ruud Mfg. Co. ° 
Dept.A, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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EDUCING 
POUNDS 
LO DOLLARS 


A Process That Shows 
the Cost of Getting Thin 


By CORINNE LOWE 


E HAVE witnessed during the past 
ten years a steady growth in the field 
of specialized reducing. Fortunes have 
been made from systems of exercise and 
systems of diet. Specially constructed gar- 
ments, generally of rubber, have yielded 
large and ever-growing incomes to their 
inventors. Specially constructed massag- 
ing machines have proved as profitable as a 
new kind of plow. Authors who hitch their 
wagon to a carbohydrate find the jitney 
service excellent. Even the correspondence 
school has inundated the profession, and 
learning by mail to be a gazelle has attracted 
thousands of people all over the country. 
Yet the widest are of wealth in our re- 
ducing circle has been swept by the exercise 
studio. The w-h-a-t? Oh, it’s simple 
enough! Alcibiades and Xenophon would 
have known what was meant. The only 
difference was that in ancient Athens they 
called them gymnasia and any taxpayer 
seemed to get in without paying a single 
drachma. Alas and alack! times have 
changed since they took those things under 
the municipal wing. To-day it costs you 
anything from two to six dollars to enjoy 
one taste of the physical hardships of the 
exercise or health studio of New York City. 


Renny Dodger’s Example 


In selling work to poor, fat, sedentary 
rich people the professional reducer is 
especially gifted. Behold here his tariff 
table. This rests conspicuously on the desk 
of his office and to it the eye is guided 
through walls lined with framed photo- 
graphs and testimonials of the ex-fat. 
Framed in nickel like the menus on the 
dining car, it is with an awful majesty that 
these terms greet your eye: 


26 treatments ree Ce ees $150 
62 treatments; *. 4 uer aeee ee e $250 
125 treatments” sue nee errr ae $350 
j,2o0 treatments’ "ou waar, sce meer en Ps eee $500 
500 treatments” 5 oe 2s een ee Pe $1000 


Is it any wonder that even the New 
Yorker, generally invigorated by the 
thought of paying a high price, reels back- 
ward at this appalling list of figures? Or 
that the visitor swoons away with the few 
faint, though well-chosen words: 

“Say, mister, is this one of those 
Merchant-of-Venice deals where you sell a 
pound of fiesh at three thousand ducats?”’ 

“Yes,” replies the molder of figures, 


| supporting the limp form of him who looks 


on this tariff for the first time, “the one 
thing we don’t reduce is our rates. This is 
the sort of problem in arithmetic that’s 
always coming to me ”” And forth- 
with the reducer thrusts forward the 
following communication: 

“T have one hundred extra dollars and 
fifty extra pounds. How many pounds can 
I get rid of for that amount of money?” 

“Never waste time with people like 
that,’’ comments the maestro. ‘Just send 
my rates. They can take it or leave it!”’ 

By this time the victim has regained his 
composure. 

“And do they ever—do they ever ty 
The visitor points dumbly to that last 
item—‘“‘500 treatments . . . $1000.” 

“Oh, my, yes,” replies the guiding spirit 
of the exercise studio. ‘‘See—there’s one of 
them now!” And he points to a spindly 
gentleman of fifty passing into the men’s 
quarters of the establishment. 

“Would you believe it?” adds the re- 
ducer. ‘It used to take that man five 
minutes to pass a given point. To-day— 
well, you can see for yourself what he is. 
He comes in here every other day ——” 

“But he doesn’t look like pictures of 
him,” interrupts the other. 

“Pictures of whom?” 

“Why, of Rockefeller.” 

“Of course not. That’s Renny Dodger, 
the cartoonist. Makes a hundred thousand 

(Continued on Page 85) 


OR the sick or aged 

Thermos Carafe or Thermo: 
is invaluable. It keeps water ec 
steaming hot as required, and lic 
are not exposed to the air of ther 
Ts reduces greatly 

task of caring for the age 
invalids, and contributes wor 
fully to their comfort as well, 


the bottle, serves you right—food or dri 
hot or cold—when, where, and as you 
\ \ JHEN hunting or fishing, exy 
to the elements, a hot drink 
Thermos on a cold, wet day 
greatly to your enjoyment and com 
FEL your Thermos Bottle | 
coffee, tea or chocolate, andan it 
orating drink, hot or cold, is ready: 
time, anywhere. ; 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE 


35-37 West 31st Street, New York 
Factory: Norwich, Conn, 


Going to colles 
next fall? 


More than a hundred yo 

men and women will enter 
leading colleges next Fall w 
all expenses paid by us. } 


can be among the number. 


Any course may be selecte 
any university, technical sch 
conservatory of music—eve 
standard correspondence cou’ 
if you choose. 


We have an intensely inter 
ing book telling all about I 
Curtis Scholarship plan. \ 
will send you a copy 4 
you just how quickly and 
matters can be arranged 
will write today. — 


Educational Division, Bo: 
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12 to 15% Extra Weight 


When you buy your next tire make this simple test. Have your dealer 
weigh a Michelin Universal Tread in comparison with all other non-skids of 
the same size. You will find the Michelin 12 to 15% heavier than the average, 
the exact percentage depending on the size of the tires used in this test. 


This extra weight represents extra rubber 
and fabric, which means extra service. 


Normal Tread 
Like Michelin Racing- 
Type Flat Tread 


5 to 8 Plies of 
Fabric Here 


Examine the above cross-section of the Michelin 
Universal Tread — or better still ask your dealer to 
show you a cross-section of the tire itself. Notice 
the remarkable thickness of rubber, the numerous 
plies of fabric and the double breaker-stips —all 
evidences of superior durability. 


Gee 


Extra-Added 
Non-Skid Tread 


2 Breaker- 
Strips Here 


MICHELIN UNIVERSAL TREAD 


The new tire everyone is talking about 


As a conclusive test, and in justice to yourself and 
to us, try just one Michelin Universal Tread Casing 
in comparison with other makes, keeping record 
of the extra mileage that it gives you. Once you 
make this test we feel sure that you will use 
Michelins exclusively. 


NOTE TO DEALERS: There are thousands of loyal Michelin dealers 
throughout the country, but in your territory Michelin may not be adequately 
represented. If so, a real opportunity awaits you. Write for full information. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY—MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Headquarters— Michelin Tire Company of Canada, Limited, 782 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


MICHELIN - FOUNDED-1832 
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wonderful popularity of | 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 


The story of how an undeviating policy of highest 
quality has won for Vacuum Cups a multitude of 
loyal users who, now and then, may buy a 
new and different car, but whose tire equip- 

ment ever remains the same. ! = 
The story of uncharged-for 

_ touring safety whatever. the 
weather, oe : 


The story of the triple guarantee 
—QOil immunity, non-skid 
effectiveness on slippery 
pavements, and a service 
—per warranty tag on / 
every casiig—of ss / 


/ 


~~ 
| 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Direct factory branches and 
Service agencies throughout 
United States and Canada 


Asmakers of the famousVacuum | 
Cup Tires, we confidently place 
our name and reputation behind 
| the new Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


4A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at a moderate price. 
Guaranteed per tag attached— 
for 


5,000 Miles | 


When the Circus Comes to Town You Can Go 


There’s a circus coming to your town. 


scriber’s power to the limit. 


| spirit of service, and you dom- 


| double capacity of the caller 


EVENING 


POST 


The Kingdom of the Subsea 


In the development of the 
telephone system, the subscriber 
is the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Without the co-operat; 
the subscriber, all that hai 
done to perfect the syst? 
useless and proper servic 
not be given. For exa) 
even though tens of mii 
were spent to build the /; 
continental Line, it is sil: 
the man at the other enc 


to answer. 


| 


The telephone is esseii 


democratic; it carries the: 
of the child and the grow 
with equal speed and ¢ 
ness. And because each 
scriber is a dominant fac 
the Bell System, Bell Serv 
the most democratic that 
be provided for the Ame 


people. 


Neither brains nor money is 
spared to build up the tele- 
phone plant, to amplify the sub- 


In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 


inate and control it in the 


a ae 


( 


and the called. The telephone 
cannot think and talk for you, 
but it carries your thought where 
you will. It is yours to use. 


It is not only the imple 
of the individual, but it fi 
the needs of all the peop: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Com 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


One Policy Universal Se 


One System 


| 
i. 


? 
2 
I 
| 
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It will have a herd of elephants and a menagerie; it will have chariot races, trapeze performe 
clowns and all the rest that goes with “the big show.” Any boy can go at our expense. Write and let us tell you ho 
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acrobats, trick riders, i 


Box 381, Sales Division 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 


BY COURTES 
SELLS-FLOTO CIR? 


ontinued from Page 82) . 

ear if he makes a cent. He dida 
“me—see!’’ And he directs your 
particularly fertile spot in the 
1 group of testimonials on the 


toonists and captains of industry 
Cesta in the soil of the health 
ven as the young-moon slender- 
Yenny Dodger dips below the 
ere arise two planets of the other 
is very beautiful. She has that 
and delicacy of feature which 
iggest a constant potentiality of 
Jothing is settled about that ex- 
ofile. It is fairly sparkling with 
rims, playfulnesses and shadows. 
_ typical English beauty—which 
t she was born in Ireland. 
r. X,” cries she, rushing up to 
r, “I’m just this minute off the 
nd I’m so anxious to start with 
Lady Dehors, you know ie 
it all comes back. Lady Dehors 
ly little Irish-American girl whose 
and light voice had charmed all 
nd whose famous song, Sammy, 
kin’ for You, had finally landed 
sir of an ancient peerage. Her 
vas dead now; the peerage had 
yut one could predict that here 
1an whom fate would always bear 
Jnless—oh, unless the fatal car- 
intervened. 
chattering away now in her light 
. enthusiastic British inflections. 
, so worried, Mr. X. I did get so 
e hoat—and yet I was always 
) the gymnasium, and I’d walk 
s of times round the deck. It’s 
do you notice?—they’ve gone to 
2 and a half and they’ve never 
than thirty-nine in all my life.” 
ll-orbed gloom the expert regards 
1d part. 
u think you can do anything?” 
she anxiously, peering into his 
mustn’t get like this, you know. 
irly waddle! I used to tell Lord 
on the boat that the moment I 
w York I was going to look you 
he’d always say, ‘Reduce those 
) pence—eh, what?’ Awfully 
rd Riendetoll is, you know. I 
come to you. He’s so stout! 
do you charge, Mr. X?” 
e inexorable gesture of fate, Mr. 
down the nickel-rimmed tariff. 
Lady Dehors beams. 
” eries she, “only a hundred and 
ws for twenty-six treatments! 
’s simply wonderful. And just 
‘ian,’ turning to her friend, ‘‘I 
twenty guineas to that horrible 
mdon for telling me to give up 
e and pdté de foie gras. You 
make me do that, now would 
na slants her bewitching 
vard, 


ting Down the Fat Cells 


at hold which the reducer has 
affections of the reducing public 
e does not make you give up 
e and pdlé de foie gras. One of 
heories is that nobody is strong 
keep upadiet. Everything here 
y exercise, and captains of in- 
cing down their waist measures 
to forty inches go right on with 
ling ham and eggs and continue 
appily amid the swift-dashing 
ravy and potatoes. As this sys- 
sents the attainment of an object 
lightest proportion of sacrifice, it 
rising that the gentleman’s main 
are exerted among New York 
nen. 
us suppose that you have enough 
take the short or summer course 
ticular fatauqua. What happens 
d your fat cells? What exercise 
t to writing out your check for 
red and fifty dollars is imposed 
dio? First of all, there is an ex- 
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medicine ball. You lie on the floor and 
crow. You assume attitudes ranging from 
the easy grace of Apollo Belvedere to the 
mute anguish of the Dying Gladiator. 
Once, sitting upon the floor, you inclose a 
knee with both hands and jam it violently 
against your torso six or seven times 
running. 

“Harder, harder,’ exhorts the director 
gleefully; ‘“‘break down those fat cells! 
It’s the only way to get thin!”” With this 
he gives you some water to drink. 

By this time every fat cell in your whole 
body is moaning piteously. Further than 
this, the rubber bloomers that at first 
flapped uncongenially about you like a 
frozen sail or a mermaid’s fins now betray 
strong emotion. Are you melting away or 
are they? How long will it be before both 
of you have merged your identity in that of 
a swollen brook hurrying down to the sea? 

As you pursue these fruitless fancies, 
various images of labor—swart physical 
labor—cross your vision. One of these is 
of a man on Bleecker Street tossing great 
boxes from the sidewalk to a wagon. 
Another is of a woman tugging on the fish- 
ing ropes at the Bay of Naples. They 
didn’t have to pay six dollars a throw for 
getting thin and limbered up—the man on 
Bleecker Street and the fisher woman in 
Naples. No, they got paid for their exer- 
tions, and if they had worn rubber rompers 
they would have received an extra dividend. 


A Session in the Electric Cooker 


But after awhile, just before you and the 
rubber things go purling and cascading 
away together, you are released from your 
exertions. Led back to a dressing room, 
you exchange your present drenched ap- 
parel for an enfolding and ceremonious 
garment of white muslin. Clad in this 
manner you arrive at a memorial threshold. 
In a moment the lid and the doors of an 
electric cabinet have closed upon you. 
You and Nature and dozens of blazing 
electric bulbs are alone together! Only your 
head, posted outside like that of the mur- 
dered tyrant on the great wall of Peking, 
retains shameless communion with the out- 
side world. 

There have been other occasions in your 
life when you have experienced an over- 
whelming humiliation. But never could 
anything compare with the mute degrada- 
tion in which you sat there on that little 
white stool inclosed by glass and smitten 
by the torrid glare of whole constellations 
and galaxies of electric lights. 

The electric cabinet is an integral part 
of every reducing studio. Small wonder. 
Under its genial rays the shiest and most 
reticent glands become eloquent. Even 
the rubber rompers had no such persuasive 
powers. And for a long time you sit there 
doing nothing, seeing nothing—conscious 
only of the steady drip, drip from the eaves 
of your anatomy. 

“Perspiring? ’’ askstheattendantsweetly. 
“Well, it’s the most wonderful thing in the 
world for reducing, you know. You can’t 
get this same effect any other way.” 

Meanwhile she has bound your brow and 
chin with an ice-cold compress. Mean- 
while, too, you have become aware of the 
presence of others in the room. On narrow 
cots before you are stretched the figures of 
two women on whom masseuses are playing 
a reveille. The orchestration is perfect. 
There is a deep thud on the shoulders of 
the woman to the left, followed by a 
spirited flurry of smacks on the woman to 
the right. Several half-note rests ensue and 
there is another rain of grace notes from 
the strong hands of the masseuses. 

But now for the first time you notice a 
neighboring barbecue. Somewhere near 
you a fat face is lying out like a steamed 
dumpling on a platter. By and by the 
occupant of the adjacent cabinet speaks in 
a plaintive voice to the attendant. 

“Don’t you think I’m done yet?” she 
asks. ‘Really, I’m quite brown on the left 
side. If you got a spoon you could baste 
me.” 

Hereupon they mercifully lift your com- 
panion and carry her off to realms un- 
known—probably to be served cold with 
Bar-le-Duc jelly. Sometime afterward your 
cook does the same for you. A shower bath 
is waiting for you and after that you go 
under the hands of the masseuse. The 
whole process has taken more than two 
hours. If you want to get thin you must 
come three times a week. were 

As has been mentioned, the. guiding 
spirit of this particular studio does not 
believe in diet. Another of his negations is 
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“Fere’s a shining example of what fifty 
years of study & experiment can produce” 
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Every package of Sherwin- 
Williams Prepared Paint 
for houses radiates: 


Beauty: Forty-eight attractive, non-fading colors. 


Great covering power per gallon and 
infrequency of painting due to quality. 


Economy: 


Protection: Right proportions of pure lead, pure 
zinc and pure linseed oil, producing a 


long-wearing, weather-resisting film. 


Confidence: Fifty years of manufacturing experience 
and fifty years of user experience assure 
you of satisfaction. 


As with house paint, so with all other finishes—there is the exact 
product for your need at any Sherwin-Williams store. 


Free—A book that tells you every step to take in painting every surface 
in or around your home. Send for *“The ABC of Home Painting.’’ 


BRIGHTEN-UP WITH 


SHERWIN- WILLIA! 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Sbhowrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warebouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


N the remarkable list 
of successful men 
who own and drive 

Franklin Cars there is an 
astonishing number of 
prominent physicians and 
surgeons. 

The busy doctor uses 
his car all the time. 

He is subject to emer- 
gency calls—needs to be 
sure of his car. 

A car that he can leave 
at the curb in cold weather 
without freezing, or drive 
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hard on the hottest day 
without boiling. 

He must have a car easy 
to get intoand outof. One 
that he can ride in all day 
without fatigue. 

The typical Franklin owner, 
whether he is a doctor or not, 
is a man who buys his car to 
use. 

If the average motorist drove 
his car a thousand miles or more a 
month, he would get a light on 
service, upkeep and depreciation 
that would give him some vea/ 
standards for judging motor car 
values. 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, ‘‘ Why the Average 
Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking.’’ Send us your name on a postcard for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 


PATEN free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Send for 
beautiful 
new free 
catalog. 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer- 

ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

Established 1861. Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago 


PX REG.ULS S$ ry PAT. OFF. Lam 
CY) ROSY ey 


A pure-thread silk sock 
that gives good wear 


The leg and upper part of foot of this sock are 
all pure-thread Japan silk. In the sole and high- 
splice, this silk is reinforced with mercerized cot- 
ton yarn—then the heel and toe are made of extra 
strong “‘special twist’’ yarn that is very durable. 


Iron Clad No. 699—50c 


Try this beautiful pure silk hose. 
navy, golden tan, dark tan and Palm Beach—sizes 9 to 11%. If you 
cannot get No. 699 from your dealer, send us order, with remittance, 
stating size and colors wanted—we send postpaid. 


Color Catalog sent free—a handsome guide to Iron Clads for the whole 
family. Write for it. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine Street, St. J oseph, Mich. 


The colors are black, white, grey, 
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apparatus. Asked why he does not go in 
for the hobbyhorses, pulleys and other 
bric-a-brac of the average reduction shop, 
he tells you that there is too much danger 
of strain and that the only way to get thin 
is to do your own work. As to his six 
hundred exercises, he has culled them from 
various climes and various ages. Many of 
them are, in fact, Greek or Roman stunts. 
Save for the electric cabinet, both Alci- 
biades and Cicero would probably feel at 
home doing these exercises that are prac- 
ticed by New York business men. 

“T don’t say I’m an inventor, but I do 
say I’m a picker,” asserts this successful 
reducer. ‘‘I know what exercise the par- 
ticular, individual you needs and I give it. 
Very often my course is under a doctor’s 
authority. But whether it is or not, I 
always have in mind two things: One is 
that every change in the human ‘organism 
must be gradual, not violent. The other is 
that either fat or excessive thinness is 
caused by some overemphasis of a certain 
part of the body. My whole purpose is 
to get back the body to its proper poise. 
I improve the digestion, stimulate the cir- 
culation, and rid the system of poisonous 
matter. When I get a patient in that con- 
dition he is generally neither too fat nor 
too thin.” 

“But doesn’t he have to keep up the 
treatment forever?’’ 

“Not at all. He stays put, as a rule. 
That is the great difference between reduc- 
ing my way and pegging away at a diet.” 

When you come to an exercise studio 
there is always some record made of your 
individual variations from the proportions 
of Venus of Milo or of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. On the fourteenth of July, 
1914, a certain man brought to the studio a 
list of measurements the quality of which 
may be gleaned from the fact that his 
weight was two hundred and eighty-six 
and a half pounds; his waist, fifty-four and 
a half inches; his neck, eighteen inches, 
and his upper arm, seventeen and a half 
inches. Here was where opportunity 
knocked. The reducer hearkened, and on 
December 21, 1914, sent out the patient 
with the following revised measurements: 
Weight, one hundred and eighty-four 
pounds; waist, thirty-eight inches; neck, 
fifteen and a half inches; and upper arm, 
twelve inches. The whole reduction of one 
hundred and two and a half pounds took 
eighty-five treatments, three hundred and 
fifty dollars and a complete new wardrobe. 
It is said to be the world’s record. 


Automatic Exercisers 


Regarding the prices that he asks, the 
reducer is a little wistful. He does not like 
to charge so much. It hurts him to have 
to send away people who can’t afford his 
terms. Nevertheless, he feels a great sense 
of responsibility toward his patrons. The 
sanctity of a bank president’s fat must not 
be threatened by the proximity of a 
janitor’s fat. Saint-Simon himself never 
respected more the solidarity of rank! 

“Tf I liked,” asserts he, “‘I could fill a loft 
on Fifth Avenue with my patrons. But 
I don’t want to do that. I want a certain 
kind of people and I get them. This morn- 
ing two of my new patients met in the 
dressing room. ‘Hello there, Jack,’ cried 


the first; ‘you here, too? Why, the whole: 


Palm Beach crowd must be coming! I just 
met Scruggins as I came in.’ Now that’s 
what I aim for—a kind of fraternity among 
the people who come here. After all, you 
know, New Yorkers don’t mind paying for 
a thing so long as a thing’s right. Why, in 
the past four days I’ve booked just four- 
teen new people! More than thirty-five 
hundred dollars, you see! That doesn’t look 
oe aed my terms were exorbitant, does 
The gge 

Leaving this haunt of high finance, this 
unbroken front of plutocratic avoirdupois, 
the searcher after slimness betakes herself 
to avery different type of studio. Shades of 
Alcibiades and Cicero, how discomfited you 
gentlemen would be in here! For at this 
studio you don’t take exercise—it takes you! 
The moment that you enter the door of the 
outer office you hear the whir of strange 
machinery; and you penetrate the big 
rooms through an underbrush of trunk shak- 
ers, running machines, rowing machines, 
horseback-riding machines, vibrating chairs, 
waist developers, chest developers, electric 
cabinets, showers and rollers, which over- 
run the whole floor of an office building. 

One of the most arresting specimens in 
this studio consists of a platform, including 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The one distinctive type of design which gives all the comfort of a 
pair of drawers with the convenience of a union suit. A crotch 
ALWAYS closed by only one single thickness of cloth. 


Imperial Drop Seat Union Suits cannot “sag,” “gap” or “bind”— there 
are no double thicknesses or folds of cloth to “bunch” in the crotch and 
cause discomfort and chafing—lIt’s the ‘‘Comfort First’’ Union Suit. 
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you have had a trial treatment it makes you 
go out and wave a sheaf of golden bills 
round the place like a harvest-home exer- 
cise. Without it many a reducing plant 
would perish. 

As the lay mind grasps the situation, the 
whole problem of the studio is to crumple 
up and destroy the fat cell. This rejected 
tissue is carried off by the four methods of 
elimination, and in every one of these exer- 
cise takes its part. Through exercise the 
lungs are expanded, and in this way a 
greater amount of oxygen—so necessary in 
the burning up of anything, whether hearth 
wood or fat cell—is introduced into the 
blood. 

But what if, instead of breaking down 
and burning up and carrying off the fat cells 
that are deposited in the body, we stop 
manufacturing this undesirable product 
altogether? What if we leave off entirely 
those foods which produce fat? What if 
we—diet? 

Diet! The word lights and quivers on 
some delicate string of memory, and the 
vision of a friend of ours appears as last 
we saw her. When she went away from the 
city she had waddled forth with fifty extra 
pounds of flesh. Here she was now, how- 
ever, rattling tinnily over the hard side- 
walks. And in her haggard eyes was a 
resolution. 


Rich Doctors With Fat Patients 


“Don’t stop me,” cried she, ‘‘I’m going 
into a restaurant to buy a carbohydrate—a 
carbohydrate,” and her voice choked with 
emotion. ‘‘Just think,’”’ she continued, 
“‘T’ye been on a salad diet all summer. 
I’ve been pastured among lettuce and 
grass. I’ve cropped apple salad and orange 
salad and grapefruit salad, until now I feel 
that if I ever got a bite of potatoes au 
gratin or a juicy beefsteak I’d just die.” 

The salad diet is actually practiced, but 
the most of the menus prescribed do not 
reduce you entirely to the ranks of the 
herbivorous animals. Here in the second 
type of studio that we have described, the 
physician believes that a reasonable diet 
should go hand in hand with the exercise. 
This diet is dependent entirely upon the 
whims of your own organism. Once, for 
instance, the physician asserts that he 
found oysters added several pounds a week 
to the weight of one of his patients! Yet 
oysters are tolerated on every lean diet 
that has ever appeared. 

Physicians who instruct people in the art 
of eating the right thing generally get rich 
more quickly than their patients get thin. 
Notable among this number is the foreign 
physician who instructed the head of the 
furnished-exercise studio just exactly how 
he went to work. This international figure 
charges a large figure for thin figures. The 
sum he asks is quoted by various patients 
as twenty guineas, thirty guineas and fifty 
guineas respectively; and the ticket is not 
interchangeable. That which makes you, 
Mrs. Jones, so plump that your chin 
cascades down your blouse has exactly the 
opposite effect on your friend, Mrs. Brown. 
Insistence on this point safeguards the 
authority’s success. 

When some time ago a book on diet was 
brought out, all the fat people too poor 
to take treatment at a studio gasped for 
joy. ‘‘At last,’ thought they, “we are 
going to find out the secret of the system.” 
Alas, though, for the simple faith that 
knowledge is revealed in books! We have 
talked to many people who have read this 
volume and none of them have ever dis- 
covered from its pages anything more 
helpful than that they were at present 
eating the wrong kind of thing. It has been 
the same with most of the other books on 
the subject. : 

At first glance a diet seems decidedly the 
cheapest way of getting thin. Yet look, if 
you please, at the items which are struck 
from the table by one diet list. Here they 
are in detail: Pork, ham, bacon, and the 
fat of any meat; bread, biscuits, crackers— 
anything made of the flour of wheat, corn, 
barley, rye, oats; cereals, rice, macaroni, 
potatoes, corn, dried beans, lentils; milk, 
cream, cheese, butter, olive oil or grease 
of any kind; pies, cakes, puddings, pastries, 
custards, ice cream, sirup-sweetened soda 
water; candies, bonbons, sweets; wines, 
beer, ale, spirits. It is a comprehensive list 
and strikes out the very cheapest sources of 
nourishment. 

The worst of it is, too, that you never 
can go back to the old inexpensive car- 
bonaceous foods. You are pledged for all 
time to costliness. As far as most of us can 
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ou Can Tell This Pop Corn by the 


Toasty Flavor! 


O other method on earth 

makes pop corn like the 
automatic Butter-Kist Machine. 
Now a regular feature of stores, 
theatres, etc., all over America. 
It pops, removes unpopped 
grains, and butters evenly— with 
pure creamery butter. Then 
super-heats each fluffy white 


morsel to an appetizing crisp! 

This process gives crackling 
Butter-Kist its tempting toasty 
flavor! Folks tell it blindfolded. 

Try a 5c bag or a 10c carton. 
But make sure they bear the 
Butter-Kist trademark. This 
distinguishes the genuine But- 
ter-Kist with the toasty flavor! 


Drug Stores, Confectioneries, Cigar, Department 
and 5-and-10-Cent Stores, Picture Theatres 


News Stands, Billiard Parlors, Hotels, Resorts, etc. 


You men engaged in these or similar pursuits are losing $2 to $10 cold cash 
profits every day you do business without this Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine. 
Requires no extra help or heavy stock investment. 

We'll send you scores of records from men in your own line fo prove it. 

Earns five times as much profit per square foot as anything else known to trade. 
Motion makes people stop and look—coaxing fragrance makes them buy—exclusive 
toasty flavor brings them back for more. 

Increases entire volume of your business— 
whether in large or small town. 

“Average net profits, $59.90 per month,” 
writes Mr. John Rice, Barre, Mass., population 
600. 

Department Store, Philadelphia—‘‘ Butter- 
Kist sales $1085.00 the first month.’’ 

No store or theatre complete without Butter- 
Kist Machine. Occupies only 26 x 32 inches of 
floor space—move a chair and you have room. 


Pay From Your Profits 


Small payment 
brings machine. Earn- 
ings soon wipe out the 
balance. Minimum 
capacity 70c, max- 
imum $4.00 per hour. 


“Little Gold 
Mine” FREE! 


Get our money-making 
book that gives full de- 
tails, proof of profits, and 
actual photographs’ of 
stores, etc., where But- 
ter-Kist is winning big 
sales. This famous book 
free to any business man. ery butter, you make 
Send the coupon NOW— 


you_incur’ no obligation. oe I a $1.40 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. UY vrohits. 
534 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 Name. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World i Bisthess 
/ 
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Every time you pop 
and sell the raw corn 
in this glass case you 


make a NET $2.80 


profit of 


Every time this hot 
plate revolves it pops 
four 5-cent bags of But- 
ter-Kist, making you a 
NET profit of 14 cents 
in 3 minutes. 


1B 
fee 
I 


.==S=S==== 

Uf HOLCOME & HOKE 
1, MFG, CO. 

Lh 534 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ui Send free, postpaid, your 
jj photo-book, 

1 ‘‘The Little Gold Mine”’ 
f that tells all about the Butter- 
Vi Kist Pop Corn Machines, and 

gives actual records of sales and 


This automatically 
butters each popped 
kernel. Every time it 
uses a pound of cream- 
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i 
es Royal Master Model 10— 
The Typewriter of Triple Service 


Settle it now—Have a ROYAL 
Demonstration Today 


F WE can sell you a typewriter that will not 

“scrap”’ itself in a year or two, putting you 
through the nuisance of trading-out again— 
you want it. 


If we can sell you a typewriter that does perfect 
presswork, one that writes on any portion of an 
index card as clearly as it writes letters, and this 
without a single extra attachment—you want it. 


If we can sell you a typewriter which your stenog- 
rapher will like and operate better, and one 
which turns out more work, hour by hour, day 
after day, year after year, without a visit to the 
repair man,—you want it. 

We can. We are doing it. We’ve been doing it. 4 
That’s the reason for ROYAL leadership today. : 

We’re ready any minute to prove to you that 

money spent in Royalizing your office is the 

wisest money you ever spent. 

Write us now, or phone our nearest branch or agency today. 


Write for “Facts About the Trade-Out’”—a booklet 
which tells you why you have been paying too much 
for typewriters and how the ROYAL can reduce that 
expense for you. A postal will bring it to you free. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
502 Royal Typewriter Building 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


| “Compare the Wak | 


N THE tenth day of 
last August, R. J. Dick- 
hout, of Detroit, wasoutofajob. 
On the thirty-first day of the 
same month he had earned 
$160.00 taking subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


In his second month he added to 
his earnings $275.00. 


By November, Mr. Dickhout had, 
without a cent invested, built up 
a business worth from $2000.00 to 
$3000.00 a year. 

We need more men like Mr. Dick- 
hout. Full particulars on request. 


A $2000.00 
Profit 


Without a cent 
invested 


Box 372, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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discover, the one modest availability on 
the lean diet is corned beef and cabbage. 

As to the other aspects of the case, we 
halt before the description of one lean diet 
given by its enthusiastic biographer. He 
says these fatless foods with their queer wan 
salads and their sauces purged of flour and 
oil and butter are both satisfying and 
fascinating. We clear our mental throats. 
Is it satisfying, ask we, to totter forth to 
the marts of industry on coffee sweetened 
with saccharin and on one red apple? 

Some time ago we spoke of the rubber 
garments in which, like Barkis, we almost 
went out with the tide. Rubber garments 
are assuming great importance in gym- 
nasiums, Turkish baths and riding schools, 
and even in themselves constitute a sepa- 
rate treatment. 

One thing is agreed upon by all the 
authorities who make you thin. This is 
that mere walking never takes off flesh. 
Even golf—perhaps because of its con- 
vivial temptations—is discredited for this 
purpose. The more violent exercises, how- 
ever, take their toll from fat cells. Golf 
schools, which are commencing to start 
up all over New York City and which 


| afford a great deal more violent exercise 


than the regular golf, attract many over- 
weight business men. One horseback 
academy tells you that half of its income is 
brought in by people who want to reduce. 
Squash and indoor tennis courts are 
patronized, even at the rate of five dollars 
an afternoon, by those ambitious of cres- 
cent outlines. Many people who fret at the 
monotony of the exercise studio are sound- 
ing this individualistic note in exercise, and 
with their rubber lingerie in hand map out 
their own course. 

If you wish to get thin in the most pre- 
tentious way you will probably take 
yourself and some hundreds of dollars to 
one of those building-up and taking-down 
places somewhere in the country. These, 
like every exercise studio in the city and 
like nearly every reducer in the world, get 
you going or coming. Exercise which 
takes off flesh also puts on flesh. It all 
depends on the selection of the exercise. 
Consequently for the accommodation of 
the handful of people who consider them- 
selves too thin the reducer displays his 
Janus-faced talents. He is sure to escape 


| starvation either way. 


Croquet 


E DO not propose to question golf’s 
enormous superiority to croquet. The 
best conditions for playing the homely game 
may be obtained almost anywhere at an out- 
lay of, say, fifty dollars. Naturally, then, 
the best people will not play it; for to do 
so might raise an intolerable suspicion that 
they could not afford to lay out more than 
fifty dollars for an outdoor amusement. 
They will stick to the golf course, which 
obviously involves an investment of at least 
a hundred thousand dollars, and so adver- 
tises their ability to spend freely. 

Being cheap, croquet will always be un- 
fashionable; for if the best people eschew 
it the imitation best, who cannot afford 
golf but might afford croquet, will certainly 
have nothing to do with it. 

Golf also certifies one’s financial respecta- 
bility —to borrow Professor Veblen’s happy 
phrase—by requiring a free expenditure of 
time. One cannot devote a mere beggarly 
half hour before luncheon or dinner to golf, 
as he can to croquet. He must have con- 
siderable leisure; and having leisure is the 
very sterling mark of financial respectabil- 
ity —except, of course, in the case of tramps. 
Golf has its special costume, also, which 
again advertises one’s ability to spend. 

With none of these advantages, croquet 
is a frankly disreputable game. It in no 
way stamps oneas having money. A person 
might attain a high degree of proficiency in 
it and still be a mere mechanic or book- 
keeper. But there are probably eighty-odd 
million persons in the United States whose 
financial status is frankly disreputable. 
Fifty dollars in money and half an hour of 
time twice a day would probably be the 
limit of what they could afford for outdoor 
amusement. . Many of these disreputable 
persons live in towns and villages where 
the absence of any popular outdoor exercise 
results in a shocking degree of physical 
stagnation. Remote and secure from the 
offended eye of Fashion, they might turn 
to croquet, which, with all its admitted 
drawbacks, would be better for them than 
sitting on a dry-goods box if male, or ona 
neighbor’s front porch if female. 


“Buy *$5.00 
Prudence says: 


( 
your shoes assures y< 
of the wtmost in styl 
quality and fit! 

Now sold in 2733 good stores mostly. 


at $5, some styles at $4, some at $6, 
We'll be glad to ee a 


Ratsron. HeatTu — 


To Dealers: This shoe is I’ 
(No. 666) tanRussiacalf 
bal. 

Heel. 


Du-Flex Sole and 
Ferncroft last. 


J Tight Plug. Clo 
Electrode Burns Up 


guaranteed one year. ; 
Go to your nearest dealer or wril 
HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St,, New 


Runs on Alco 
No electricity, 


springs. Convenient. Muchche 


anywhere. 


| eratethanotherfane:12 neh 
Roller bearing. Reliable. 
genuine comfort and _ satis! 


an . 
Ideal for the sick room. oy 
A proved success. The Wo “| 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, ty 
prepaid in the continental U. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 552 W. Monroe St, 


IN STEEL DRU 


The MOTOR 
OL 


that’s Clean 


TIONA OIL CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


3| THE CLENDENIN' 
Select, Home-like 

Bedroom, Private Bath fo 
Write for descriptive b 
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The Oldsmobile Light 
Eight, 5-passenger— 
$1195 f. o. b. Lansing. 
Roadster $1195. Write 
for our new booklet 
“The Light Eight De 


IN 
JR 
© TLIETTPPPTPLTITEEEPEETITE: (2£l£e¢ rer rer LY, 


ig Fgh 


HOSE who have expressed their preference for 
Oldsmobiles in the past 17 years have been people 
whose tastes impelled them to seek a car of above the 
common level of motor car merit. So the fact that the 
demand for Oldsmobile Light Eights has now well-nigh 
reached our production limit is substantial appreciation of 
Oldsmobile supremacy in point of beauty— of construc- 
tion —of motor simplicity—of luxury—of performance. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Established 188O LANSING MICHIGAN De corpbrnien 1899 - 
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The Watch I Found 


This is it; the one I told you about; the new 
Three Dollar, 7-jewel Ingersoll Reliance that 
slips into the pocket like a silver dollar. It’s 
bridge-model. 


Made by Ingersoll and guaranteed by him but 
in a factory devoted entirely to these new jeweled 
watches. 


You can see it in any store that sells Inger- 
soll watches; I’ll be there to show it to you. 


Sha Manner 
re Counter 


Just a Little 

Sanit-Flush 
sprinkled in the toilet bowl every few days will 
keep it white and sanitary — absolutely free from 
discoloration. And it will make a hitherto 
odious task easy. No dipping necessary — no 


scrubbing. Sani-Flush reaches, cleans the hidden 
trap and keeps it clean. 


Sani-Fiush 


is patented—nothing else like it. It’s meant to 
clean toilet bowls only and does it thoroughly. 
You can’t be sure of a clean bowl until you use 
Sani-Flush regularly. 


25 Cents a Can 


Most dealers have Sani-Flush; if you do not find it send 
us a card giving your dealer's name and we will have you 


supplied. Your money back if Sani-Flush fails to do as 


we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever 
there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, Factories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS The Trap that 
COMPANY Aes 


reaches, cleans, 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio keeps clean. 


« 
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The Poultry Calendar is a weekly reminder 
and guide for everyone who keeps chickens. It 
provides a timely schedule for every detail and 
gives the best methods for the fancier, the com- 
mercial egg and meat producer and the amateur. 
It will give timely advice on breeding, feeding, 
hatching, brooding, remedies for diseases and 
pests, and plans of houses, coops, trap nests, roosts 
and feed hoppers. Every issue gives practical 
experiences of practical poultrymen everywhere. 


Put the price of one hen into a subscription for The Country Gentleman. 
It will keep you up-to-date in your poultry yard every week for a ye 


The Best of All Farming Everywhere is cov- 
ered in this national agricultural weekly. Every 
state, every kind of farming, every crop, all 
kinds of livestock and all farmers’ interests are 
touched by the largest staff of contributors on 
agricultural topics. : 


* * * 


Answers to Your Questions by Mail through 
our R. F. D. Letter Box will bring you solutions 


of hard problems as they arise. More 
hundred experts are employed for this s 
and it is entirely free to our readers. Simpl 
write a letter, enclose stamped, addressed enve- 
lope and you get the advice of the best auth ority | 
we can find. 
* * * * 
The Country Gentleman gives you the b: 
weekly poultry department in the coun 
52 times a year. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


One Dollar a Year (52 issues). In Canada $1.75 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PE . | 
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[ does one do for a bed on a cold 
ing trip, such as that in early win- 
Mi dle West? Of course we could 
along very bulky beds, and, as 
d was part of the time wet and all 
very cold, we needed something 
‘My companions had a big tick 
h them, which proved a life-saver 
1 once. 
zht we camped near a couple of 
‘stacks. How to get the packed 
of these stacks was something of 
). One of the boys took a camp 
ap hal tree, and solved the 
n or three strokes. He made 
if out of a crotched limb a sharp- 
ook, with the barb reaching back 
it inches. Thrusting this into the 
would pull it out full of dry straw 
e easily than one could with one’s 


other occasion we despoiled a 
aystack in like fashion. The tick 
convenient for filling with straw 
ne cannot, however, when hunt- 
gh the wilderness of the Okaw 
always select a camping ground 
‘straw stack. One time, half an 
- dark, we pulled up at the foot of 
nk, on top of which there was no 
k at all; but, as it chanced, the 
as covered with the thickest layer 
ives I ever saw. Without much 
we collected leaves enough to 
ft and dry bed a foot deep—one 
t beds we had on the entire trip. 
often that one really can make a 
- leaves—it takes such a quantity 


ther night, and a very wet one, 
[late on a soggy willow flat, hav- 
s far as we dared in the darkness. 
ccanty willow leaves were wet and 
e ground was cold and mushy 
th. How were we going to sleep 
sort of comfort that night? It 
jeemed a problem to my two com- 
And yet we did sleep very well. 
case we did not put up the tent at 
sed half of it for a mattress and 
for a lean-to shelter, the top or 
he tent being placed back, away 
fire, and the front end lifted by 
a long crosspole, so that the heat 
ted down on our beds. True, the 
istather hard; but the heavy can- 
us was much of a help for that, 
eping us dry, and the reflecting 
us kept us far warmer than we 
ve been had we put up the tent in 
r fashion. 


rseweed and Willow 


ther night we had to use our wits 
ferent fashion. Just at dusk we 
log jam in the river, reaching at 
lundred and fifty yards and neces- 
portage, for which there was no 
hat night. On the left-hand bank 
ed cornfield and a deserted board 
Chis shanty looked good to one 
mpanions, who declared that he 
ld a fire in it even if he burned it 
it we other two voted against his 
iting out to him that cornstalks 
ike a very bad bed and that a 
r was not only hard but very cold. 
ned to the opposite side of the 
Te some woodcutters had slashed 
imber of big willow trees. There 
lant firewood lying round, the re- 
elr operations. Moreover, there 
8 of willow tips, slender twigs 
aves still on them. Having made 
es of beds out of willows in the 
ood of the Arctic Circle, I assured 
anions that we might sleep in 
hat night. I did not, however, 
the invention which a few mo- 
"T was pulled off by the same boy 
wanted to camp in the house. 
, we had laid a very respectable 
low boughs in the bottom of our 
vere about to set our stove going 
young friend came up with his 
of long, coarse, brittle weeds, of 
nown locally as horseweeds, eight 
in length and as large round as 
er. He had not thought the wil- 
id make a bed and was doubtful 


ss 


Camping 


whether these weeds would; but we spread 
these crosswise on our willows, a foot deep, 
in our tent. 

_ Asa result we had a bed about eighteen 
inches deep, as springy as any mattress, 
and quite comfortable to lie on after we had 
tramped down the brittle horseweeds into 
the interstices of the willow boughs. We 
voted this one of the most successful beds 
of our whole expedition; and afterward we 
boasted that, no matter where we were put, 
we could devise a camp with a good prac- 
tical bed. 

These little devices of life in the open 
may sound a trifle raw and uncomfortable, 
but in application they are not really so. 
More than once, as we lay on our blankets 
on this or that comfortable bed, our blazing 
little fire close in front of us, we commented 
on the advantages of the camp over the 
country farmhouse or the country hotel for 
actual comfort while living in the open. 


The Comforting Cummerbund 


I learned something else for myself on 
this trip about sleeping out in cold weather. 
As I knew our transportation would not be 
extensive I made my bed roll as small as 
possible. Itconsisted of an eight-foot-square 
canvas containing a seven-foot-square lynx- 
paw robe, one that I bought up in the 
Peace River country once on a time—the 
same sort of robe which is so much prized 
by campers in cold weather in that sub- 
arctic country. I slept in the fold of this 
robe, with the canvas under and over me, 
and to keep it close and clean pinned to- 
gether the edges of the canvas with some 
large horse-blanket pins, such as one should 
always have along in his war bag. Some 
nights were so cold that we slept with our 
clothing on, even thus equipped. 

As it is difficult to sleep in the fold of a 
robe or blanket without slipping out some- 
times I was not always warm when asleep. 
At first I tried sleeping with the fur next to 
me, but in due time came to a realizing 
sense of the old trappers’ wisdom in such 
matters. I then reversed my process and 
slept with the fur side of the robe out—and 
was as warm as toast ever after. It was the 
Plains Indian who said the buffalo knew 
very well which side of his hide to keep to 
the weather in order to be warm. Put the 
fur outside, brethren. 

But that is not all in regard to keeping 
comfortable in cold weather. Even well 
equipped as I was for a bed, sometimes 
when the bed got open I felt cold round my 
waist and hips—there is always a chilly 
place in the small of the back where a man’s 
waistcoat does not make a perfect connec- 
tion with the top of his trousers. 

Now it chanced that I had in my posses- 
sion one of the soft woolen scarfs which 
happened just then to besoldin thesporting- 
goods stores and elsewhere. Remembcring 
the counsel of a British officer of the Indian 
Army in regard to the wisdom and safety 
of wearing a cummerbund about the back 
and stomach, I made a cummerbund out 
of my scarf. Presto! A great invention 
indeed! This little scarf of soft wool, when 
worn not round the neck but round the 
stomach, is warmer than an overcoat. It 
is especially desirable to equip oneself in 
this way when sleeping. I fancy this tip is 
worth at least a thousand dollars to any- 
one, and certainly I would not have taken 
that sum for my cummerbund on one or 
two of the nights we had. 

The “tarpie” is an especial agency of 
grace. It offers shelter, warmth, dryness, 
bed and house—all in one. Of course itis a 
trifle heavy; but if you have transporta- 
tion, have also a good tarpie, prithee. 

I presume this ground sheet could be 
made and has been made of light silkaline 
or other waterproof material. The genuine 
cowpuncher, however, would scorn all such 
finesse. The typical tarpie of the cowman 
is fourteen feet long and seven feet wide. It 
has rings on one side and snaps on the other 
side. It is made of duck from twelve to 
twenty ounces in weight. In the old times 
it was not artificially waterproofed. Today 
you can get a twelve-ounce duck treated 
with waterproof solution, which will make 
it a little bit heavier, but which will keep it 
absolutely proof to water beneath or above. 
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Sir Walter’s j 
“Treasure Chest” 
and Your 


“Bag of Gold” 


OTH are receptacles for 
thesmoker’s greatest treas- 
ure—golden Virginia tobacco. 


For DUKE’S MIXTURE 
Granulated Tobacco is the 
choicest of “Virginia” artfully 
blended with several others of 
America’s finest varieties of to- 
bacco. That blending gives 
DUKE’S MIXTURE Granu- 
lated Tobacco an aroma, mild- 
ness and body that no one 
kind of tobacco possesses. 


DUKE’S MIXTURE is guaran- 
teed to be the best granulated 


tobacco made. 

Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S MIXTURE 
is also packed in attractive 8 oz. glass jars, convenient 
for den or office, which will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of 30c if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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Safe, Easy and Sure 


Mother knows that Foster 
Friction Plug won’t let her 
slip. 


No matter what your age, you 
can have the child-step, the safety, 
surety and buoyancy of youth. 


Walking is a pleasure on 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes in Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels to track mud and dit, 
and they make all slippery roads and 
pavements safe. 


Because the Foster Friction Plug won’t 
let you slip—makes the heels wear lon- 
ger, too—therefore most economical. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind— 
they are easy to find—all dealers sell thém— 


50 cents attached—Black or Tan. Walk 


easy, safe and sure. Get a pair today. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street . . . . Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 


That 
Foster Plug 
Prevents 


Half-Sole Your 
Worn Tires 


i Ne , Don’t Throw Them Away! 

} “= You wouldn’t throw away a pair 
@ of good shoes just because the first sole 
- had worn thin—you would have them half- 
B soled because you could save money and 
4 have practically a new pair of shoes. Your 
tires cost several times as much as shoes— 
why not apply this same economy ta them? 


International Rubber 
Half- Sole Tires 


Reg. US. Pat. Office 


enable you to get from 3,500 to 10,000 miles 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
whether they are new or old, tread worn 
or rutworn. More than 30,000 motorists 
are using re-treaded tires. 


Cost % as much as new tires, 
look like new tires, guaranteed the same. 
Easily put on in your own garage in 30 
minutes. 


if Clamp this Aviation 

+ Motor to Your Rowboat 
or canoe, and aerothrust over the miles —it’s 

boating’s latest craze—hundreds of users testify to 
its fascination—a big proven success for three years. 
Propeller entirely above water—will drive a boat wher- 
ever a boat will float. Portable, very light— boy or 
woman can carry, start or operate it. Can beused onsled 
or iceboat in winter. Send today for Aerothrust Book. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. » High Tension 
313 Washington St. M:gneto 


oe La Porte, ~ PAEIN Ts 
. Ind. 
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DEALERS 
WANTED 


Write today 

for free 
handsome 
catalog 


Get the 
Inside Price 

Send for White Frost catalog, 
withfullinformationabouttheonly 
refrigerator awarded Gold Medal 
at Panama-Pacific Expo. Sold direct 
at factory price, Easy payment plan, 


° without a cent de- 
We deliver free Moi vedas express, 
and leave final decision to you. Interna- 
tionals are guaranteed for at least 
3,500 miles without a puncture. 


* S on first ship- 
Special discount °r.r'di.cct 
from factory into new territory. Mail the 
coupon below for free sample and details. 


IP SS S&S STEAR OFF-MAL SES 2S Ss al 
The International Rubber Company 


57 West Tennessee St. 0 
Denver, Colo. 


Saves its price in cost of ice. 
Round metal body, snowy- 
white. No dirt-catching cor- 
ners. Revolving shelves. Cork- 
cushioned door and cover. New 
attachment for ice-cold drinking 


Gentlemen: — 
Send sample and details as to how I can get from f 


3,500 to 10,000 miles more service out of my worn tires. 


Name an W water. Nickeltrimmings. Adopt- 4 
; White 
Address a | 30 Day Ne by U.S. Govt. Many Frout 
My tire sizes are Free Trial— 


ae Refrigerator 
Co., Dept. C-6, 


bes eaesese see ea dA) freight Paid Jackson, Mich, 
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SENSE AN. 


A Business Man’s Attitude 


N AN Illinois town near Chicago a youth 
named Cohen joined a _ preparedness 
league. Military drill was a part of the 
duties of amember; and young Cohen, who 
was foreign-born, did not take kindly to the 
drilling. His commanding officer sought to 
hearten him up. 

“Buck up, Herman!” he said. ‘“‘ You 
learn how to be a soldier, and some of these 
days you may go back to the old country 
and be a field marshal.”’ 

“T think,” said Herman, ‘‘I’d rather stay 
here and be a Marshall Field.” 


Men and Chiidren First 


CERTAIN young lady who gives in- 

terpretative dances in rather scanty 
costume was engaged to go to a staid com- 
munity in New England and dance before 
the local dramatic and literary society. 

The day after her appearance the enter- 
tainment committee—all women—held a 
meeting to discuss the affair of the night 
before. Several had been heard, when one 
member raised her voice. 

“Personally,” she said, “I enjoyed it 
ever so much. To me it was most artistic 
and symbolic. But if you ask me, I must 
say this: It was no place to take a nervous 
man!” 


A Big Secret 


RNOLD BENNETT, the English nov- 

elist, was taken on a visit of inspection 

to a shipyard, where the British Govern- 

ment has been building a dreadnought 

larger and more powerful than any now 
afloat. 

The master of the yards escorted him up 
into the hull of the monster, which stretched 
for hundreds of feet in each direction, with 
thousands of workingmen swarming on its 
steel sides—inside and out. He gave Ben- 
nett the dimensions of the great warship 
and described her armament. Then he 
added: 

“But, Mr. Bennett, you mustn’t say 
anything about this ship. It’s all a secret, 
you know.” 


The Exact Degree 


i pitee: in the coast counties of Georgia 
the darkies have a method of accent 
and expression all their own. One unusu- 
ally frigid morning in the winter—that is, 
it was unusually frigid for South Georgia— 
an old negro woman, with her head tied up 
in many wrappings, knelt at the grate, in the 
bedroom of the white gentleman in whose 
family she was employed as house servant, 
lighting a fire. 

“Aunt Mandy,” he asked from his warm 
nest under the bedclothes, “is it very 
cold?” 

“Well, suh,”’ she answered after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘’e cold—but ’e ain’t so 
cold—but ’e cold doe.” 


A Future General 


RIENDS and relatives—so Will Irwin 
saysS—were seeing off a troop of British 
volunteers bound for somewhere in France. 
Among the group was a Cockney lady with 
a newly blackened eye and a split upper lip. 
With tears of pride and affection streaming 
down her battered face, she waved a fare- 
well to a recruit, plainly her husband, who 
hung halfway out of a car window. 
““Good-by, Jem!”’ she called out in a 
choked voice as the train began to move. 
“Tf you bash up them Germans same as 
you’ve bashed up me, you’ll come ’ome a 
bloomin’ general!”’ 
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Whatever condition is 

heeping your skin from 
_ being attractive it can 
be changed! 


% 
% Copyright, 1916, 
% The Andrew Jergens Co. 


anging every day! 


«This ts your opportunity. Start tonight tomake 
the new skin what ‘you would love to have tt 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is contin- 
ually changing. Every day, as o/d skin dies, zew 
skin forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity. By using the following treatment regu- 

larly you can keep this mew skin so active that it will gradually 
but surely take on the greater clearness, freshness and charm you 
want it to have. 


Make this treatment a daily habit 


Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather thor- 
oughly. Now with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes with a 
piece of ice. Always be particular to dry your skin well. 


Every day this treatment frees your skin of the tiny old dead par- 
ticles. Then it cleanses the pores, brings the blood to the surface 
and stimulates the small muscular fibres. It is very easy to use this 
treatment for a few days and then neglect it. But this will never 
make your skin what you love to have it. Use the treatment per- 
sistently and in ten days or two weeks your skin should show a 
marked improvement—a promise of that greater loveliness which 
the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a month 


” ‘For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 


or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake today and begin to- 
night to get its benefits for your skin. 


a Send today for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
for a week of this skin treatment given here. For 10c, the week’s-size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch,’’ and samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today and begin at once to get the benefits of this Woodbury treat- 
ment for your skin. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2426 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 2426 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 
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Tear out the 
illustrationof 
the cake and 
putitinyour 
purse asa 
reminder to 
ask for 
Woodbury's 
at your drug- 
gist's or toilet 
counter, 
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Takes all the ‘Cus’? out of ““Custom’’ 
when it comes to tying the tie 


Lets the lie Sire: 


Dollars 


MR. SLIPEASY 
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PUTTING THE MOVE 
IN THE MOVIES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


about it! . . . Where are they? . : 
Well, you’d better find out. . . . Hurry 
up,how! .. . What's that; Ray?.... 
The wall paper’s too dark? . . . Where’s 
that wall-paper man? Whereis he? .. . 
Here! You’ve got to change this paper— 
get me something about three shades 
lighter! . .. 

“Where under the sun are those stage 
carpenters? . . . Jack, get the carpenters 
here and tell ’em to put some molding on 
this set! How am I going to hang pictures 
without any molding? . . . On what? 
Nails! This ain’t that kind of alibrary. . . . 
What say? . . . You think we’d get a bet- 
ter light effect if we had a bay window 
there? . . . Can you get it in while they’re 
changing that paper? . . . Allright; go 
to it! Tell ’em to pull out that six and put 
ina bay. . . . We’re going to have sun- 
light in it too. . . . Got to havea couple 
of mirrors; time we get to shooting, the sun 
will be ’way over there. . 

‘““Where’s that script? . . . Let’s see; 
Miss Smythe is standing over that table. 

. . What’s she doing? . . . Man alive! 
You got to have her doing something! . . . 
Get a bunch of flowers—big ones. Let her 
be smelling the flowers. . . . No; not 
carnations —American Beauties! : 
You'll have to go to the florist’s after ’em. 

. Well, what of it? You don’t expect 
me to go after em, do you? . . . Well, get 
an automobile! It’ll cost more to hold this 
company up than it will to hire a car! . 


tion—get p 
fit, correct style, 
a full measure of ¢ 


wear The Florsheim 
Shoe. 
Ask the Florsheim dealer 


for the style you prefer, 
Look for name in shoe. 


$5 to $8 


“Styles of the Times” 
(Free Booklet)—and 
name of local dealer 

on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
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Your Tie 
Can’t Stick 


With the Victor 
Collar Button 

The Victor locks itself 
in the collar and cannot 
fall out to roll around on 
the floor, underthebed, the 
dresser or ‘“‘what-not”’, like 
the ordinary collar button. 
It is much easier to adjust 
and cannot irritate the'neck. 


svies [ime and Jemper 


At leading Dry Goods, Men’s Furnishing, Jewelry and Drug Stores or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 15c, coins or stamps, mailed at our risk. 


Victor Kost, 412 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


(Patentee Kost Gas-Jet Heater, Victor Rotor Motor, etc.) 


Say! Those drapes won’t do at all! Take U.S. A. 


"em down and get something else. . 
That the biggest rug you could find? . . . 
Wilia't? Sree es 

“Well, get the painter here, then. . . . 
Hey! Paint a two-foot strip round that 
rug. . . . I’ve got to—well, for the love 
of—say, I’ve got to take a close-up of 
that door, and look at it! Full of nail holes! 
Looks like it came out of a beanery! Take 
it down and get me something decent! . . 
That’s great, Bill! Good work! Whose set ? 
did you get that chair off of? . . . Stick 
it back in the corner there before he sees it! 
. . . There; move thatround alittle, . . 
Well, thank the Lord, we’re about ready to 
shootatlast! . . . Where’sJack? . : .” 


HERE IT IS—Man’s 
Little Com- 
fort“, alhe 
Double-Duty 
Collar Button. 
One end 
catches un- 
der the shirt-band (not 
through its buttonhole) to 
fasten the collar to the shirt 
while the other end holds 
the bands of the collar apart 
allowing absolute freedom 
in the movement of the tie. 


Who Was to Blame? 


“Oh, Jack! . . . Hasn’t he rounded up 
those extras yet? What’s he been doing all 
this time? . . . Say, Jack, didn’t you find 
those extras? What? They were 
registered in Smith’s picture yesterday, and 
all his stuff is retakes? . . . Well, wouldn’t 
that kill you dead? . . . Smith won’t be 
through with ’em till to-morrow? .. . 
That does settleit! . . . Hey! Strike that 
set! Here’sa whole day gone! . . . Roses? 
Throw ’em away; they’ll be wilted by to- 
morrow, anyway. . . Ray, do you sup- 
pose we’ll have time to take that location 
before the light goes? . . . Four o’clock, 
ISIC ene NOISE | eae ae 

“Hey? . . . What automobiles? . 
You’ve had three cars waiting since noon 
to take us to location? . . . Well, dismiss 
‘em! ... Pay’em? Certainly you’ll have 
to pay ’em! . . . It ain’t our fault that 
we wasn’t through with this library set at 
noon. . . . Ifthey had any help round 
this place, and I could get things when 
I wanted ’em, we wouldn’t have to waste 
half our time. . . . Yes; everybody’s dis- 
missed. . . . Tell ’em to be here at nine 
in the morning, Jack.” 

Now, then, who was to blame for that sort 
of thing? What was to blame for it? As I 
see it, there is only one answer—lack of 
System. System—that bugaboo which we 
all feared. System—the thing we said could 
not be put into pictures. 

The blame for this great waste of time 
and money must rest with the men who 
hurried into the motion-picture industry 
without learning anything about it; the 
men who asked the director to make bricks 
without straw; the men who dumped 
money into his lap and gave him power to 
fling it away; the men who howled inces- 
santly for results and gave the director 
nothing with which to produce them. ache : 

From the very beginning the film mag- “any (Stutsiit give immediate relief 
nates were more concerned with the .in- rest fe Oe 
come than the outgo, the principal reason 
being that the former so far exceeded the 
latter that cost troubled them not at all. 
Until recently I never heard any serious 
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A mother writes: 


**My little fellow re- 
alized that to be able to 
get an education he 
would have to help 
mother. Fortunately, I 
selected The Saturday 
Evening Post,as being the 
best thing that would not 
interfere with school.” 


A.R. MOSLE 
New Yerk, N.Y. 


The letter is in our 
files—one of thousands. 


ET your son help himself. It will help him even more 
than it will you—toward independence through voca- 
tional training. For particulars write to 


Box 375, Vocational Section 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Floor Finish 
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talk about the cost of production. When I 
planned a picture I left money out of my 
calculations entirely; I had no means of 
knowing in advance how much I should be 
called upon to spend. That was none of my 
affair. I was there to make the picture; 
the company was there to pay the bills. I 
was not interested in cost; but the time 
came when I had to be interested in it— 
just as the time has come now to tell about 
the quiet stranger who dropped in at the 
plant to look us over. 

He did not know anything about the 
making of motion pictures—anybody could 
see that by the interest he took in the unin- 
teresting details of the work. He was with 
us for several weeks, drifting in and out, 
always quiet, always observant. We won- 
dered about him, for he had no official 
title—no handle to hisname. We wondered 
still more when out of a clear sky he got 
one—General Manager! 

Well, there was a vast amount of excite- 
ment over the new boss—a running round 
in circles, and a clucking and a scratching 
of dirt. General Managers were no nov- 
elty with us—we had had several; but all 
of them were graduates from one branch or 
another of the business. They knew some- 
thing about the game; but here was a man 
who knew nothing of the game. We feared 
a general shake-up and an upsetting of the 
apple cart all along the line. Every morn- 
ing we expected to find heads in the basket; 
every morning we looked for some startling 
innovation, for it had been whispered about 
that the new General Manager intended 
to install a System. 

We expected the System to announce 
itself after the fashion of a dynamite explo- 
sion—to be built from the wreckage of the 
old organization. So we waited in fear and 
trembling. 

No sweeping orders were issued; no 
heads fell into the basket. As time went 
on I began to believe that the new G. M. 
had found something wrong with his plans; 
but gradually it came to me that I was hav- 
ing less trouble in making pictures. It was 
easier to get the props I needed; if I turned 
in an order to the technical department for 
a special set I got that set when I needed it. 
Stage space and locations became more 
available; a long quiescent scenario de- 
partment began to turn in real stories. 
Unconsciously I was being speeded up at 
my work. When I found that I was get- 
ting more footage than ever before with 
less hurry and worry, it struck me that by 
a painless process of evolution System had 
come—and it wasn’t half bad. I was rather 
proud of myself for discovering that it 
wasn’t half bad. The joke was on me, for 
what had been happening up to this time 
was no more than the preparation of the pa- 
tient for the operation—the shaving before 
the knife, as it were. 


The Manager of Production 


A production office had been established 
in the center of the lot. This had gradually 
become the clearing house for all the vari- 
ous departments—properties, wardrobes, 
technical, transportation, and so on. These 
departments had, in some unaccountable 
fashion, assumed definite duties and respon- 
sibilities. I had had little to do with the 
production office, on the theory that if it 
let me alone I would let it alone. My as- 
sistant, however, had been making use of it 
as the medium through which he secured 
everything necessary for productions. 

Having finished one picture I was 
handed my next story and asked to see the 
Manager of Production before starting it. 
Manager of Production? It was the first 
time I had heard the title; I didn’t know 
there was any such animal. Why should I 
see him? Why should he have anything to 
say about my picture? I had glanced over 
the story. It suited me down to the ground 
and I wanted to begin shooting it as soon 
as possible. Why waste time talking with 
anybody? I had a few scenes laid out in 
my mind; and, following my habit, I ex- 
pected to work out the others as I went 
along. 

“Go and see the Manager of Production.” 

Well, I went. I dropped in at the pro- 
duction office, still in the dark as to the 
reason of my visit. 

“They tell me somebody here wants to 
see me,” said I. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the clerk; “the Man- 
ager of Production. Go right on into his 
office.” ; 

I began to believe that there might be 
such an animal after all. When I saw the 
Manager of Production I suffered a slight 
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Front Wheel Control 


Weed Chains on front tires of motor cars are as 
necessary as flanges on front wheels of locomotives. 


The front wheel skid is the greatest cause of the many auto- 
mobile accidents which keep the newspaper columns sprinkled 


with harrowing accounts. 


Appreciating this fact The Scientific 


American in the following editorial advocates the use of Tire 


Chains on the front as well as 


“The majority of automobile owners fit 
chains to the rear wheels only, and appear 
to consider this ample insurance against 
accidents from skidding, but this practice 
is a doubtful economy, for, although the 
rear wheels, thus armed, may hold the 
road fairly well, the really bad accidents 
too often result from the inability of the 
driver to control the course of his machine. 
Any old bicycle rider knows that he can 
retain the control of his machine and 
maintain his balance when the rear wheel 
skids badly as long as the front wheel 


rear wheels: 


holds its grip on the road, but that he 
becomes helpless whenever the front wheel 
slides. The same conditions are true in 
the case of the automobile, but in an 
exaggerated degree, for its weight and the 
average speed both tend to make the grip 
of the front wheels on the road precarious, 
and a skidding front wheel is not much 
different from a broken steering gear in 
the possibilities of disaster. Recognizing 
these facts, it is apparent that chains are 
fully as necessary on the front wheels as 
on the rear.” 


To use Weed Chains only on rear tires means to have your car only 
half protected. Put Weed Chains on all four tires at the first indication of 
slippery going and you will have quadruple protection against injury, 
death, car damage and law suits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for all Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. Inc.. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
pl 


eS Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
- Rate In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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Own this Luxuriously Comfort- 
able Den Chair at a Big Price Saving! 


It is big, deep, roomy and comfortable—artistic 
in design, finished in mahogany with rich genuine Spanish 
Leather Cover; has brass feet, and the famous Royal 
comfort features. 
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Good-looking too and durable—made to 
last alifetime. Simple, silent, guaranteed trouble- 
proof! Price? Regular $35.50 value! But to get 
quick introduction everywhere, reduced to $28.50 
with another dollar allowed by your dealer if you 
present this coupon. That makes the cash price only 


$27.50 (add $3.00 Denver 
ac enve a a g oO a 


and West). Coupon is A 
accepted as first pay- _ 

ment down. Easy- d Take This 8 
terms priceatrifle Coupon to Dealer S 
higher. A bar- Q Royal Chair Co., 803 Chicago St., 


Special No.1 


“Push the Button” concealed in right 
arm and the back reclines to any desired angle, 
locking in that position till released. Pull out 
the Leg Rest (out of sight when not in use), 
settle back, stretch out, experience something 
4 , NEW in the phys- 

Push the Bufton-Back Reclines” eee -comfort 


Every part of the 
& < body is supported in an easy, 
we natural position and fully 


: Se relaxed. You rest as never | gain either Sturgis, Mich. © 
before. way. ooh ae 
n_consideration of $1 allowed on 
FREE Booklet @ srictat'nolt no. 2'soid under date of 
Take coupon to your dealer TODAY. Aw Ne OS eee Q 
If he doesn't carry Royals write to us 


to. 
please credit us with $1 as per a4 


and we'll mail Free an attractive 
16-page descriptive booklet and the 


name of Royal dealer honoring coupon. = Sexe See Dealer's © 
ROYAL CHAIR CO. ean ha 
803 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. asBasB / 
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An extraordinary number of 
owners have little or no oc- 


casion to call on the dealer 


for service 


It is becoming clear that with a little care 


and a trifling. expenditure a car built as 
Dodge Brothers car is built can maintain 
itself for an indefinite period. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DooGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


“@\NE YEAR AGO I 
sent to you my first 
subscription order. Since 
that time I have made 
enough to pay for all my 
college expenses, cloth- 
ing, books, and inciden- 
tals, and have saved over 
one hundred dollars be- 
sides. I expect to con- 
tinue the work for my 
next five years in the 
medical school.” 


Summer Work 


For Students 


C. H. LEWIS, of the District of Columbia, 
devotes his spare moments during the col- 
lege term and summer vacation to subscrip- 
tion work for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. His present arrangement gives 
him an assured salary of $12.00 a week 
throughout the year. 


We have a hundred similar positions 


open to present or prospective students. 
We will pay a salary with liberal commis- 
sions at the start, or we will arrange to 
pay all educational expenses under our 
Scholarship Plan. Let us tell you about it. 


Educational Division, Box 371 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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shock, not entirely pleasant, for I recog- 
nized him immediately as a mysterious in- 
dividual who had been on the lot for two 
months, during which time he had been 
connected with many departments. As I 
looked him over in his new capacity I re- 
called the famous remark of the late Mayor 
Gaynor, of New York: ‘So this is Tam- 
many Hall?” I asked the M. of P. if he 
wanted to see me. 

“Yes,” said he with a quiet smile. 
“We're just starting to install our little 
System here.”’ 

Just starting it! I had a vague feeling of 
impending disaster; a troubled vision of 
heads in the basket; a suspicion that the 
fuse was burning close to the dynamite. 
Just starting it? Why, what on earth had 
they been doing the last two months if not 
installing the System? 

“We've been getting ready,” continued 
the Manager of Production with his dis- 
arming grin, “and you’re the first pa- 
tient. We want to estimate that picture of 
yours before you begin to shoot.” 

“Estimate it?” said I blankly. “It 
can’t be done!” 

“Well, let’s try. Sit down and we'll talk 
it over.” 

First of all, he explained to me why it 
was necessary to estimate my picture— 
and all other pictures. The company had 
to know before the crank turned on a foot 
of film that the picture could be marketed at 
a profit. 

“But don’t all pictures make a profit?” 
I asked. 

“Not any more,” was the reply. “They 
used to.”’ 

I heard, then, what had been happening 
to the entire motion-picture industry—how 
the rush, during the period of prosperity 
and consequent expansion, had resulted in 
a supply of film exceeding the demand; 
how the market had been flooded with pic- 
tures, good, bad and indifferent; how the 
keen competition had put exchanges and 
exhibitors in a position to pick and choose; 
how this situation had already forced many 
of the smaller companies to close their 
doors. I. began to understand that the 
moving-picture business was no longer a 
gold mine of free-milling ore, with nugget 
pockets scattered here and there. I began 
to see that we were up against the old ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest, and that 
it would be necessary to climb down on a 
straight manufacturing and merchandising 
basis. The thing I did not see was how any 
man could estimate the cost of a picture in 
advance of production. 


Figuring Overhead 


I saw it inside of half an hour—saw my 
picture reduced to dollars and cents. IT 
saw a certain number of sets at so much 
money; saw the characters and the extra 
people for an estimated number of days at 
an estimated amount; saw so many hours’ 
use of an automobile at a stated sum. I 
saw, in black and white, the approximate 
cost of rented props, negative stock, labo- 
ratory work, lunches on location—I saw 
even the small item of fifty cents for a news- 
paper insert! 

Last of all I saw an item that was a per- 
fect stranger to me—‘“‘overhead.” It was 
a robust stranger, too, for it amounted to 
one-third of the entire estimated cost of the 
picture. Whatever overhead was, I felt 
there was too much of it, and said so; in 
fact, I didn’t need any overhead in my 
picture at all—that is, I thought I didn’t 
until I found out that overhead supplied 
me with a stage to work on, wardrobe, 


props, stage hands, carpenters, painters, | 


artists. And, with something of a shock, I 
found that I was also expected to help pay 
the General Manager’s salary! 

I was told that this overhead was appor- 
tioned on a daily basis, and that if I cut 
down the time consumed in making my 
picture I would also reduce my overhead 
expense. There I began to have a faint 
glimmering of the dollar-and-cent value of 
shooting light. 

In addition I was told that, as the Sys- 
tem perfected itself, many items now 
charged to overhead would be segregated 
and charged against individual pictures. In 
other words, each picture would be made to 
bear all its own burden. 

To make a long story short, when the 
production office got through with me I 
had something new, something absolutely 
unique in picture making. I had in my 
possession a concrete example of perfect 
preparation for a picture. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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“Getting On 
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(Mentha Piperita) 


= | Like a jas of rich, clean cream 


Sapota Tree Sap) 


Ques. WhatisSterling Gum made  Sapota Sap to make Sterling Gum? 


from? Ans. The natural saps of other 
. ar Ans. The base is the natural sap trees and plants—sugar cane, corn, 
Saccharum, Officinarum) of the tropical Sapota ‘Tree. peppermint and cinnamon. 
Ques. What is Sapota Sap like? OvereeClaane 
Ans. It is creamy in body and Ans. From start to finish your 


color. It has a sweetish taste. It is Sterling Gum is“‘untouched by hands.” 
Seay sae Spats oS ae es Through all 1+ processes of manufac- 
OT serieton: aaah ig e ered) ke ture, clean, white gloves cover every 


to us. hand—fresh-washed each night, fresh- 


AMON Ques. What do you add to the worn each morning. 


(Cinnamomum Cassia) 


PEPPERMINT—IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON —IN BLUE WRAPPER 


As you enjoy your Sterling 
Gum, remember the 7 points 
of Sterling excellence: 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 

Point 2—Velvety body— 
NO GRIT 

Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5—From a daylight 

factory 
Point 6— Untouched by hands 


Point @) (Dla 2 


MOTHERS: 
Sterling Gum is the 
sweet which children 
never Over-eat, 
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DEALERS: Wire or write 
us today for available terri- 
tory. No delay in delivering 
the Hollier Eight. 


Health —Looks —Com 


{HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- E 
ternal ligaments.and causes the in- 
ternal organs to resume their proper 
positions and perfotm their func- 
ions in a normal, healthful way 
# lasy to adjust—a great comfort tx 
the wearer, lor men, women and 
children, 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the § 
belt on money-back guarantee, In ordering, send & 
normal measure of your waist. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. newgae St in, E 


, Write for proposition and full && 
DRUGGISTS ; particulars. 


WITH 


fi Wear this scientifically constructed of 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and a 
@ surgeons. A light ae ghee eUPpoL ee 
2 the abdom yhich greatly relieves the 
teat arth RAO mical Graneciees cp The MOTOR 
66 9 , 
| THE “WONDER OIL that's Clean 


“It ends comparison”’ 


No existing standard of value 
would suggest the price. The 
eight-cylinder motor brought to 
final exactness; the whole car 
built by master workers of years 
of experience; the body beauti- 
fully designed and finished in 
approved foreign mode. 


Write for our special booklet, “The 
Eight Among Eights.” 


Model 158 
Roadster or five passenger, $985 


Model 168 
Five passenger, $1185 


Made complete by 


The Lewis Spring & Axle Co. 


41 Hollier St., Chelsea, Mich. 


Model 168 
five-passenger, $1185 
t. o. b. Chelsea 


fort 


TIONA OIL CO. 
BINGHAMTON._.NY 


Marvelous Expanding Cuff Button 


PRESTO, slip your cuffs over elbows, without unbuttoning. 
Spreads two inches; slip them down they close automatically; 
Your cuffs stay where placed upon forearm; Looks like ordinary 
cuff buttons; Invisible on wearer; Combines utility with conven- 
ience; Great laundry and shirt saver; Indispensable for starched 
or soft cuffs; Neat, light and compact; Eliminates arm bands; 
Once you wear these you will have no others; Prices $1.00—$1.50 
perpair. Postage prepaid. Money back if not satisfied; Wanted— 
livelocalagentsand dealers everywhere to sell them direct to public. 
FLEXO CUFF LINKS MFG. CO., Flexo Bldg., Sheboygan, Wisc. 
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(Continued from Page 98} 

Not only did I have an estimate sheet, 
setting forth in detail authorized expendi- 
tures for every part of my work, but I had 
sketches of all my sets, prepared by expert 
draftsmen, showing just exactly what I 
needed, what I wanted, and what I was 
told I would get. These sketches were on 
scene-plot forms and complete in every tiny 
particular; not a single thing was over- 
looked or left to anybody’s judgment. 

For instance, one of these scene plots 
called for the interior of a country mansion. 
The kind and types of doors to be used were 
specified by numbers; the floor was to be 
painted, and the scene plot mentioned the 
color of the paint; the wall paper was indi- 
cated by pattern and number; the sorts of 
baseboards and moldings to be used were 
described minutely; the type of stairs was 
specified, as was the case with the fire- 
place and the electric fixtures. The backing 
called for open fields and trees in the dis- 
tance, so that the scene painter could make 
no mistake; even thevery flowers in the gar- 
den, which was to be seen through an open 
window, were accurately catalogued on the 
scene plot. 

So complete was the record—so illumi- 
nating the marginal notes—that I was able 
at a glance to visualize each set and tell 
whether it was what I wanted or not. What 
was more, the builders of those sets would 
have no play for imagination; nothing was 
left for them but to stick to specifications. 
Such care and close attention to detail was 
a revelation to me, and the Manager of Pro- 
duction stood at my elbow as I ran through 
them. 

“Like ’em?”’ said he. 

“T like ’em fine!” said I. 


“All right! Put your O. K. on this du- 
plicate set.’ 

I scrawled my initials on the scene plots. 

“Now what do I do with them?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing,” said the Manager of Produc- 
tion. “You’ve O. K.’d ’em. You need 
give yourself no concern or worry about 
the building or the dressing of these sets. 
You'll get °em when you want ’em, where 
you want ’em, and how you want ’em— 
ready to shoot.” 

I could scarcely believe my ears. 

“But who is going to do all this?” I 
asked. ‘Who will take this work off my 
hands?” 

“The Production Department,” was the 
reply. “That is what the Production De- 
partment is for.’’ 

“Well 


maybe,” said I, willing to 
be shown. 


“What next?” 


A Morning Surprise Party 


“Set Number Three,” said the Produc- 
tion Manager briskly, “will be ready for 
you to-morrow morning at nine o’clock on 
the big stage. You have enough scenes 
in that to keep you busy all day. Have 


them see wherein it excels any 
, other $100 typewriter, if by 
§ doing this and rendering 
other small assistance, 
you could easily have one 
to keep as your own? Then by post 
card or letter to us simply say: “Mail Particulars."" 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 207, Chicago, Ill. 


Eye-strain comes’so gradually you may not 
realize the danger until your eyes are ruined. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Gives you safety and comfort too. Should be 
worn by every indoor worker, 

Should be on sale by your stationer, optician 
or druggist, but if not, order of us direct. 
25e prepaid anywhere, 

Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J, 


Featherweight Eyeshade Company, 


Feel Right at Home in this Canoe 


The first time you paddle an “Old Town Canoe” you'll feel that sense of safety and 
pleasure that makes canoeing the king of outdoor sports. Average outfits 

cost $35 to $40, and you can’t buy a better quality, swifter or more 
graceful canoe. 

VAN Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 
fo OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 558 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


oe 


4000 canoes ready. Write for catalog of views. 
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your assistant notify this office at four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon what set you 
want up for the following day, and it will 
be there.”’ 

I went away a trifle dazed and extremely 
doubtful. It was five o’clock in the after- 
noon and Set Number Three was to be 
ready for me at nine the next morning? It 
couldn’t be done! I remembered how 
much trouble such sets had given me in the 
past—the delays while waiting for stage 
hands, carpenters, painters; the heart- 
breaking scramble after props; the hours 
wasted over trifles. 

No; it couldn’t be done overnight—but, 
oh, what a beautiful dream! Suppose a 
man could begin to shoot the first thing in 
the morning, without wearing himself out 
in yelling orders at Jack and Bill? Suppose 
a man could devote all his time and vitality 
to his picture—to the unfolding of his story? 
Yes; a beautiful dream! 

The next morning at eight-forty-five a 
neatly uniformed messenger boy appeared 
at my office with a card, which politely in- 
formed me that Set Number Three was 
“ready to shoot.” 

I didn’t more than half believe it; so I 
went out on the big stage, and there it was, 
completely dressed; everything that I 
wanted exactly where I wanted it; the last 
piece of furniture in place—and the camera 
man waiting. Literally and absolutely 
there was nothing to do but begin to shoot; 
and—believe me—we certainly took it out 
of Mr. Overhead’s thick hide that day! 

Now this particular picture happened to 
be a two-reeler, requiring two thousand 
feet of film. It had always taken me at 
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874 Woodward Ave., Detroit, M 
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; Made in Milwaukee 

old by the pound, or in tins. 
ur grocer or delicatessen dealer 
not sell them, write to us, and 
tell you how to get them. 
EE:—Write for our booklet, “‘Sug- 
ions’, containing recipes for many 
ty dishes. And give us your dealer’s 

e, Or, send us his name and 15 cents 
ostage, and we'll mail you, prepaid, 
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ss the Button and Forget It’’ 


Premier Automatic Electric 
er Saves you this expense. When you 
of the little cuts or sand blisters that 
into blowouts, use the Premier on it. 
it the cut, put a piece of rubber over 
y the Premier, press the button, and 
- There is nothing more for you to do. 
le tire is vulcanized the button auto- 
y shuts off the current. You can cure 
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ot Overcure or undercure your repair. 
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with electric light socket, 110-volt, 
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argued earnestly with the Manager of Pro- 
duction that a first-class two-reeler, up to 
my standard, could not be made in less 
time. He hadn’t said much, but he ap- 
peared to be skeptical. 

Along about the fourth day my camera 
man made a remark. 

“We haven’t been doing a thing but 
shooting our fool heads off on this picture,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Maybe it’s because we haven’t 
had a darned thing else to do!”’ 

That night I checked up my completed 
scenes and made the astounding discovery 
that we were halfway through with the 
picture—in four days! I began to have 
visions, and one of them was a vision of a 
new time record on a two-reeler. 

There is something about a record- 
breaking performance that stirs the blood 
and rouses enthusiasm. The whole com- 
pany caught the fever from me and waded 
through the rest of that picture like people 
possessed—waded through it without hitch 
or delay, personally conducted by the Pro- 
duction Department; and on the seventh 
day we shot our last scene and “killed the 
picture.” 

The strange thing to me was that the 
Production Manager was not dumfounded 
over our achievement—he grinned when he 
heard the news and remarked that it was 
one result of System. The thing which 
pleased him most was that I had cut three 
hundred dollars under the estimated cost; 
and when I looked back over the week’s 
work I couldn’t put my finger on a single 
thing that we had done without! 


That record of mine looks pretty sick 
now—but I’m still shooting. Since then 
another director has turned out a five- 
reeler in eleven days—yes, and a good one 
too. It can’t be done? Yes, I know; but 
it has been done! 

The amazing part of it is that we are not 
driving ourselves so hard as we used to; 
there isn’t so much noise and confusion and 
lost motion on our big stage these days. We 
are beginning to get it through our heads 
that System means elimination of waste 
and misdirected effort. We are beginning 
to see that we, as directors, are responsible 
only for the shooting of the picture itself; 
other people are responsible for the other 
things. 

We are still making bricks, but the differ- 
ence is that all the ingredients are furnished 
us, delivered ready to hand, as we need 
them. There is mighty little of the ‘‘Jack! 
Hey, Jack!” style of direction going on, 
and we have only one purchasing agent on 
the lot. 

Speaking of money, in the old days we 
spent more; but only about twenty cents 
out of every dollar went on the screen, 
where you and the other motion-picture 
fans could see it. We are now trying hard 
to put one hundred cents of every spent 
dollar where you can see it—and that 
means better pictures. 

Somehow I do not hear as much about 
temperament these days as I used to, 
probably because all the directors are busy 
shooting their pictures. 

System has come to our lot—come to 
stay; and from a few straws which I ob- 
serve whirling by I am convinced that it is 
coming to other plants as well. 

The directors who haven’t tried System 
are afraid of it—afraid of its effect on their 
work. They needn’t be: System gives the 
director time to be an artist! 


The Roisterer 


OUR little hand is like a rose, 
With white rose petals half uncurled ; 
My kiss is like a wind that blows 
From half across the world. 


Tt bustles down the garden aisles, 
It brushes flower and weed away, 
It frowns on all—and then it smiles 
And stops, as if to pray. 


It bends above the white, white rose, 

And softly, where the leaves are wet, 
Touches their tips; then forward goes 
Where the gods drive; where,no man knows— 

Dear, will the rose 

Forget? 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
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MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 
ST.LOUIS,MO.U.S.A. 
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“| want a 
e e ”? 
musical education 


So wrote Miss Randolph, of 
Alabama, less than six months ago. 
At that time she was trying to earn 
enough money by giving piano les- 
sons to pay for acourse at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 


We explained that the scholar- 
ship that seemed so far beyond 
her reach could easily be secured 
if she would devote only her spare 
hours to securing local subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


She decided to try, and found that the work was not only in- 
teresting and congenial, but that it paid her far more than her old 
way of money making, and she earned her scholarship. 


If you want a scholarship in any school or college in the country, 
you can earn it by our plan. Begin now and before fall the scholar- 
ship will be yours. A line of inquiry will bring full details. 


Box 373, Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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come within the free baggage limit. 
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** Outwear 
Travel ”’ 


TRADE MARK 


This mark is as 
good as a bond 


It is a guarantee to you from 
the world’s largest makers of 
traveling goods. It guarantees 
that the 83 new styles of 
BELBER Wardrobes, Trunks, 
Bags and Suit Cases are extra 
strong, extra handsome, 

most convenient, and will fi 
stand the strain of longest 
travel. For 27 years travelers at 
home and abroad have proved 
the absolute dependability of 


BELBER 
Traveling Goods 


All BELBER Wardrobe Trunks 


Sold by better class retailers. To 
G ; be sure of the genuine, insist on seeing 
the BELBER trade mark. None 
are made without it. Our new book, 
“Outwearing Travel,’ shows photo- 
graphs of every BELBER baggage 
& carrier. We will send you a copy, free, 
ie mee) on request to our 
| Philadelphia office. 


THE BELBER TRUNK 


Only in BELBER ord sae Suit . & BAG COMPANY 
Cases can you get the famous ‘ : ° 
BELBER FITALL Adjustable : NN Philadelphia . 
Holder for toilet requisites. Holds aN nines gees New York Boston Chicago 


your own fittings. Here is shown 
this patented convenience in a 
BELBER Suit Case. Full descrip- 
tion is in the book. Send for it. 


v Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Branches in Foreign 
Countries 


“NOBODY 


Yes, on you! 


[§ that money of yours 
going to help your boy or 
handicap him ? 


Don’t mollycoddle your son. 
Don’t let him feel that dollars 
are his own little patent play- 
things. 


You know rich men’s sons— 
dawdlers— some of them— 
others able to finish what their 
fathers have started. 


Make him earn a few for 
himself. 


Nine times out of ten, it de- 
pends not on the son, but on 
the father. 


We'll show him how, if you’ll 
let us, and we’ll help makea man 
of himas we haveofmany others. 


Address Box 374, Vocational Section 
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HUMAN NATURE 
IN STORES 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


laying unusual stress on his skate bargains. 
One of his assistants laughed at him and 
said: 

“When men are wondering how to get 
enough to eat they. aren’t going to spend 
their money for skates.” 

The proprietor knew, however, from pre- 
vious experience with human nature, that a 
winter of industrial depression helps skate 
sales. Men who are out of work and have 
leisure hours forced on them figure that 
they are better off skating than sitting 
about an insufficiently heated home feeling 
sorry for themselves. If they are not earn- 
ing anything they are at least improving 
their health and increasing their capacity 
for work when it does come. 

Merchandise chiefs of chain five-and-ten- 
cent stores have great opportunity and ne- 
cessity for knowing the quirks and traits of 
human nature as it crops out in various 
sections of the country. They know that 
what will sell in one state may go untouched 
in another. 

For instance, it is practically impossible 
to sell a stock of mops in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, and equally difficult to dis- 
pose of scrub brushes in New York. But if 
the two stocks were switched, and the 
prices are reasonable, both the mops and 
the scrub brushes would soon be sold. The 
reason is that women in certain parts of 
Pennsylvania have believed for several 
generations that a floor is not really clean 
unless it has been scrubbed by some one 
down on the knees with a brush. In New 
York, on the other hand, housewives have 
been brought up to think that such work is 
too arduous, and needless. 

The heads of a chain of these five-and- 
ten-cent stores must keep close watch on 
styles—not all styles, but those that affect 
articles they have to sell. If a popular ac- 
tress changes her hairdress, the five-and- 
ten-cent stores must anticipate the result 
by having whatever is needed in the way of 
hairpins and back combs. 


When Mrs. Castle Bobbed Her Hair 


A while ago a wave of simplified hair- 
dressing started in New York and swept 
across the continent into the homes of rich 
and poor alike. As the style made its way 
westward, the chain-store company could 
see its hairpin sales falling off in one state 
after another. They had known in advance 
that that very thing would happen, and 
had cut down their hairpin orders even be- 
fore the ultimate consumers did. 

Stores that sell high-grade goods at fancy 
prices are constantly on the qui vive lest a 
cheap imitation of some expensive novelty 
should be offered in the five-and-ten-cent 
establishments. 

For instance, last spring Irene Castle, of 
the Dancing Castles, bobbed her hair. For 
some reason hosts of young women had am- 
bitions to look like Mrs. Castle. The more 
foolish ones cut their front hair. Others 
were saved this sacrifice by a hair-goods con- 
cern, which got up a false bob. A big New 
York store arranged to push the sale of this 
hair-bob, which was to retail at five dollars. 
Before the goods arrived the five-and-ten- 
cent stores got the same thing, only with a 
much cheaper grade of hair, which they 
offered for twenty-five cents. 

Here is an odd little phase of buying-and- 
selling psychology: 

Two men in a certain town run little 
stores in competition with each other, less 
than fifty feet apart. One seems to do a 
little better than the other. I asked him for 
the explanation. 

“Well, for one thing,” he said, “I keep 
my doors open later in the fall than he does, 
and swing them open earlier in the spring. 
All summer I keep my goods in show cases, 
so that I don’t require door screens. The 
customer who has the slightest notion of 
coming in here finds that he can do so with 
the least possible resistance. Everything: 


else being equal, a man would rather walk 
into a place where he doesn’t even have to 
shove a door.” 


By Golls- 
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is something you want ever 
— not just once in awhile, | 
in the Business End of the 
zor, the Blade. / | 


Penn Blades are made so 
they do shave. A razor i 
better than its blades—no m 
what you pay for it. Each | 
Blade is separately tempx 
ground, honed and teste 
made to shave. — 
PENN SAFETY 
win Blades that Shave 
Penn Razor is also right—pr 
weight, balance and sg 
angle. Smooth guard p 
the entire length of # a 
shave — safely — eve 


Five blades that DO shi 
Safety — Shaving Satisfac 
lar. Satisfaction or Money 
argument. : 
Get one from 
your dealer to- 
day. Ifhehasn’t 
got it, send tous. 


A. C. PENN 
Incorporated 
100 Lafayette St. 
New York City 
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Write for the free new | 
book that tells you about 
O’Brien’s Liquid Velvet, 
the wonderful washable 
oil base wall finish that 
will not scratch nor mar, 
Contains an elaborate color chart 
shows 24 velvet-toned shades, which | 
innumerable color combinations; shows i 
the beautiful private homes and palatial publi 
ings which have been decorated with Liguid 
because it combined artistic beauty and dur 
Liquid Velvet is handsome as fine paper, mot 
ble than paint, yet costs far less to apply than 
Especially adapted for stencil work. We 
Use Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel e 
ing floors and woodwork. They are as satisl 
in every respect, as Liquid Velvet. E) 
Descriptive books free for your name oo 
mentioning your dealer’s name. Most oe 
and decorators carry Liguid Velvet im stock. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPA 
658 Johnson St. South Ber 
Branches Everywhere 
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Wears four times as long 


C. Howard Hunt Pen 
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For the worn floor—the 
old chair—all home uses 


For the refinishing of all worn and discolored 
surfaces about your home. -‘That’s what Jap-a- 
lac Household Finishes are made for. 


For the big jobs—the new 
home—the large building 


These are the big things that Glidden Archi- 
tectural Finishes are made for. 


; 


_ These are the big things that you can get 
“well done’’ when your architect writes 
“Glidden” in your specifications and a practical 
painter guides the brush. 
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To save you household up-keep expense; to 
give just the right touch of color and brightness 


to all discolored surfaces, and to drive away the 
effects of winter’s wear; these are the gratifying results 
you are sure to get from Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Mii, 


A sure guide 
to the right 
finish 


_ There are no conditions too exacting for Glidden 
Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 
Master Painters and Building Experts will tell you this. 
Many of the largest piano manufacturers, also the best 
known automobile manufacturers, will tell you the same 
thing. They know Glidden quality and economy by 
years of actual experience. 
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Follow your spring cleaning with these household 
beautifiers. Select the right finishes from the list below. 
You can get them from the Jap-a-lac Dealer in your 
locality. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers 
everywhere. Send for color card and interesting, 


Glidden Architectural Finishes sold by dealers : : 
instructive booklet. 


everywhere. Special color suggestions and helpful 


information sent upon request. If you are building a new home or refinishing 


the old one in a big way, go to a practical painter 
and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural 
Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 


For the touching up of worn surfaces about the 
home, you'll get just the right effect with Jap-a-lac 
Household Finishes. 


Leading Finishes in the Jap-a-lac Line 
Many Kinds—Many Colors—Many Uses 


Leading Finishes in the Glidden Line 


Look for the familiar Green Label 


Jap Spar (the all-test varni : hit 1 Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains Jap-a-lac Gold 
For exterior and ee toca, Sree iikesion Sonor with a high- Eight attractive transparent colors; Abrilliant gold finish for wood or metal. 
M.P.D gloss finish. stain and varnish combined. - Jap-a-lac Aluminum 
+ P. Durabl i i A 3 A practical silvery finish for wood 
For the eS aaish Print Endurance Wood Stain Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish (Natural) or Lag 0 Z 


A durable floor and interior varnish 


A deeply penetrating stain produc- 
for general use. 


ing richest wood effects. Many 
beautiful colors. 


Flat Wall Finish 


Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paints _ 
A tough, weather-resisting paint for 
Jap-a-lac Enamels both inside and outside use. 


Solid enamel finishes; six colors,also Jap-a-lac Black Finish 


M. P. Durable Floor Varnish 
or floors and stair treads. 


Velvet White Enamel A velvet is ili : ; 

| velvety finish for wall and ceiling Flat White and Gloss White. B A durable black in dead and bril- 
| or interior use; dries with an egg- decoration. Many attractive colors lat White and Gloss White. Beau- ee GARE Dae 

shell or semi-gloss finish. aid qhite. tiful and lasting. liant effects. 


Tue GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
TuE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 


P-A-L 
1 
HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 


THE GLIDDEN VaRNISH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE GLIDDEN VaRNIsH Co., LimiTED, TORONTO, CAN. 


. Ee Anite: task 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES 
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4214. Genuine Japanese 
Oriental pearl, mounted in 
handsome solid gold mount- 
ing. An ideal graduation 
gift. Price $10.00. 


1576. Fancy cluster ring, 
solid gold mounting, with 
four genuine garnets or any 
birthstone, with three genuine 
whole pearls run through 


center. Price $6.00. 


4159. Novelty solid gold 
ring with genuine amethyst, 
topaz or garnet, and with 
two genuine diamonds, one 
on each side of stone —an 
unusually handsome ring. 


Price $20.00. 


4259. Exclusive style in 
man’s ring, solid arn with 
genuine diamond setting in 
center. This ring in genuine 
amethyst or topaz costs $18; 
in genuine garnet or synthetic 
ruby or genuine green tour- 


maline, price $20.00. 


4249. Man’sringinplainsolid 
gold mounting with genuine 
Navette shaped amethyst or 
topaz, price $10.00; in syn- 
thetic ruby, genuine garnet 
or genuine green tourmaline 
or genuine pink sapphire, 


price $12.00. 


1589. Lady's solid gold 
handsome cluster ring with 
six genuine whole'’pearls, fine 
quality, with genuine garnet 
or any birthstone, for center. 


Price $8.00. 


4206. Genuine Japanese 
Oriental pearl, mounted in 
handsome solid gold mount- 


ing. An ideal graduation 
gift. Price $12.00. 


4263. Handsome ribbon de- 
sign in solid gold, massive 
mounting set with synthetic 
ruby or genuine pink sap- 


phire, price $13.50, 
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What do you want for Commencement?” 
The invariable answer is,““A Gem-Set Ring.” 


Both boys and girls want gem-set rings for their commencement presents. 
More than ever this year are set rings in demand, for set rings are now the vogue. 
Wherever you see pretty women, smartly dressed, you'll see that they wear 


their jewels in rings. 


This preference for rings springs from the desire to be well-adorned, which 
is every woman's right. A ring set with stones adds one more touch of beauty to 


the most beautiful of hands. 


Then, too, a set ring carries more suggestion and sentiment than any other 
token. It is more personal, closer, more treasured, better loved—for a ring may 


be ever-present. 


W-W-W Rings 


Rings, because of their countless associa- 
tions, are significant of love. 

Your sweetheart, your wife, your daughter, 
your mother, your sister—all know this dainty 
sentiment. That's why the gift of a set ring 
from you to her means far more to her than 
mere intrinsic value. 

The most delicate compliment that anyone 
can pay is in the giving of a gift like this. 

W-W-W Rings—always of solid gold—cost 
$3, $4, $5, $10, $25 and up. 

They are set with precious and semi-precious 
gems of unusual beauty and perfect cut. And 
every W-W-W Ring is a safe purchase because the 
stones are guaranteed secure. 

If at any time a stone comes out or is broken, we 


will replace and reset it without any charge whatever. 

These rings are designed by leaders in the 
art and their work is marked by rare distinction. 

They are made in appropriate styles for men, 
women and children, and each ring is stamped 
with the W-W-W mark. 

If your jeweler hasn’t genuine W-W-W 
Rings, write us, giving his name and address. 
We will see that you are supplied with the 
ring you want at the price you want to pay. 

Send now for a beautiful book that tells a 
charming story about a gem-set ring. 

It pictures and describes a choice selection 
from the four thousand styles we make, and 
gives a list of the birthstones telling what each 
stone means. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. M-244, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Makers of solid gold gem-set rings in which the stones are guaranteed secure 
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Sunkist 


Iced Orange Juice 


Thin, tender Orange Slices Fresh, cool, juicy Orange Salads 
Dainty, luscious Orange-Desserts 


—what is more delicious, especially in kinds. Dealers everywhere sell Sunkist Oranges 


. and Lemons. 
summer, and what is better for eo eas Be sure to get the large Sunkist Orange Juice 


summer food, or drink? Extractor—I0c from dealers or 16c by mail east of 


Sunkist Orange Juice is famous for its flavor. Missouri River, |5c from dealers or 24c by mail west 
Sunkist Oranges cost no more than ordinary — of Missouri River, 24c by mail to Canada. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE erertive 


Non-profit 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B-29, 139 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keep a Kodak Story 


¢ 


Kodak catalogue free at your — 
_ dealer's, or by mal, 
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Against Holes—Against Tears—A gainst Drop Stitches—For a Definite Time 


HE real Holeproof Hosiery nearly always out- 

wears the guarantee. That saves you the trouble of 

having replacements made. So ask your store for the 
genuine Holeproofs, and don’t be induced to accept 
any other guaranteed hose. 


Holeproof’s great success has tempted many to 
imitate it. But no other hosiery is made like this. 
Its fine, long staple Sea Island and Egyptian cotton 
yarns far outwear short-fiber yarns that go into ordi- 


nary hose. 

Our exclusive Swiss process of mercerizing adds 
strength as well as matchless lustre. No other Ameri- 
can maker has this method. 


Holeproofs are also made of pure thread Japanese 
silk—they are fine, shapely and shimmering. 


Three pairs of pure silk Holeproofs must wear 
without holes for 3 full months, 6 pairs of cotton for 
6 months. You get new hose FREE if any pair fails 
within the specified time. 

MEN’S, 25c PER PAIR AND UP; WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S, 35<c AND UP 

Millions now wear Holeproof Hosiery and avoid 
that irksome weekly darning. Try one box—and 
learn in the next few months what a pleasure it is 


to have stylish, perfect hosiery always. 


| Helepreet fesierg 


floleproof 


We ship direct, postpaid, if your dealer can’t sup- ls 
ply you. Write for free book about Holeproofs and “V > 
the names of the Holeproof stores in your town. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng, 
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HE youngster who is dressed up prettily, then told to go out and play 
ft without soiling dainty garments and spotless hands, is in a sad predica- 
ment. Far better is it to place no restraint on youthful exuberance of spirit 
and trust to Ivory Soap. It makes no difference how often delicate clothes 
and tender skins are washed with it. The whiteness, the purity, the mildness, 
the freedom from alkali—all the distinctive Ivory qualities—make it the 
children’s friend and the mother’s aid. It cleans—but cannot injure. 


Free—A _ Jolly Tale in Rhyme for the Children 


Every youngster will enjoy reading or hearing the wonderful adventures of Betty Snow, Bobby 
White, Gnif the Gnome, Snip the dog, and Yow the cat. Written by John Martin, the 
well known editor of the juvenile magazine, ‘‘John Martin’s Book’’. Full of pictures. 
Send your name and address today to The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 25-F, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for ‘‘ The Cruise of the Ivory Ship’’. 


cole ; 


Factories al Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas ; Hamilton, Canada 
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TEpDARD III was asleep. Three- 

quarters of the bedclothing had 
) slipped off and lay spread on the 

floor, only partially concealing the 
that beneath it lay 
lard III’s bathrobe, i 
ars, soft felt hat, a 
hnitz German and 
sh Dictionary, and 
-ker, which had been 
mand lay, acrumbled 
forlorn fragment, 
ea piece of cheese. 
oddard III was 
)—a figure of peace 
ig chaos. The re- 
ing quarter of the 
othing was tucked 
ly about his shoul- 
but two-thirds of his 
lay exposed, clad in 
yajamas, to the chill 
room. A cold wind 
in at the open win- 
and blew out the 
2 curtain which cov- 
his wardrobe; for 
lard III was a fifth- 
r, and the dormi- 
boasted no closets. 
\ top of the chiffonier 
i shaving mirror and 
- razor—for Stod- 
[II was sixteen and 
otimist—a pair of 
ry brushes, afamily- 
photograph in a 
, used to hang neck- 
1, and the picture of 
in a black velvet 
’-shanter, so placed 

catch the eye on 
vaking, 

ritten primly in the corner of the margin was: ‘‘From your friend, Lucille.” A 
letters in the same hand lay in the tray of Stoddard III’s trunk, side by side with a 
f stale bread, half a stick of dynamite and a can of baked beans. These letters 
» Dear friend Charles,” and ended, “Your friend, Lucille Graham.” Lucille was 
s on the friend business. Three-quarters of the dreams of Stoddard III, sleeping 
king, centered about his friend Lucille. 

ong the passage, in similar cubicles, lay similar prostrate figures. Nor were the 
tions greatly different. Talbot, in number seven, boasted half a doughnut instead 
cracker and cheese. Little Appleby, in eleven, had supplemented his bedclothing 
e rug from the floor beside his bed, a measure made necessary by the failure of 
hool laundry to return the trousers of his pajamas. 

a word, the school slept—slept with the consciousness of six-forty that doom was 
aching. Clad in arctics over felt slippers, the night watchman was on his way 
zh the snow to ring the six-forty-five rising bell. He had been fortified by a cup 
Tee, a slice of ham, two fried eggs, and a sufficiency of griddle cakes; and he 
2d whistling halfway across the Athletic Field to consult his watch. 

that pause Stoddard III owed the loss of his cheese. It provided the necessary 
Tae minute, in which a very small and chilly mouse emerged into the draft and 

it off. 

e bell rang. Rather, it exploded. It rang for five minutes. 

h, darn!” said Stoddard III, and turned over. 

t the movement slid the remaining fragment of the bedclothing to the floor and 
y wind Sent a chill up his unprotected spine. With his eyes still closed he reached 
he side of his low bed and drew them up with a jerk. As adjusting them to cover 
vould have required effort, he drew in his outlying members as a hen calls her 
under her wings. He curled up like a caterpillar and dozed. 

the cold shower at the end of the corridor the smaller boys of the third and fourth 
were religiously bathing. One by one they stripped, dropping bathrobes in a heap, 
€pping with apprehensive eyes and goose-fleshed little bodies into the icy stream. 
or them the subterfuge of the fifth, which was wont on cold mornings to run the 
t full for ten minutes from a safe distance, wet its hair as if all the formalities of 
ath had been complied with, and then, with wide and innocent eyes, pass the 
tory master in all the glow of duty well done. 


B 


SEE EE sneer 


“TI Wish You'd Stop That Noise! D’you Think You're a Bird?”’ 


Stoddard III dozed lightly. The 
refreshment of complete unconsciousness 
was not for him, and at last he knew the 
reason. He was hungry. Time was not 

when Stoddard III forgot 

his stomach or its de- 

mands. He ate his way 
—— through hisdays. Events 
occurred for him not by 
the clock but by meal- 
time. Against hunger 
he provided as the trav- 
eler in the desert against 
thirst. Hence the cracker 
and the cheese. 

Still with his eyes closed 
he turned over and swung 
a languid hand out of 
bed. His trailing fingers 
found the fragments of 
the cracker and hegrunted 
his annoyance. Wider 
awake, but still with his 
eyes shut, he swept the 
floorforthecheese. There 
was no cheese. 

He made a supreme 
effort and hung over the 
a side of the bed. The hat, 
the Tauchnitz—all were 
as he had left them; but 
the cheese was gone. He 
stared blankly. 

““Dog-gone it!’’ he 
muttered aggrievedly. 
“That boll weevil next 
bi door’s swiped it.” 

SS SSS Thoughts of vengeance 
Wted, Wo ura UT rose in his mind, doing 
battle with the lethargy 
of five minutes to seven. 

“Shrimp!” hesaid vin- 
dictively. ‘‘Toad! Wop!” 

Accused of theft, however, the Wop protested his innocence vigorously. 

“What'd I want with your old cheese?’’ he retorted. ‘‘How’d I know you had any 
cheese?”” His grievance grew. ‘‘How’d I know what I smelled in there was cheese?”’ he 
demanded. 

The Wop was undersized, with a mouselike face relieved by a wide smile. The effect 
of the smile was astonishing. It revealed an engineering scheme of some dimensions, 
in which wire, platinum, metal bridges, girders, joists and cement each took its part. The 
Wop was having his teeth straightened. Just now, though his mouth was open, he was 
not smiling. He was inserting a piece of blotting paper, rather inky, between the 
engineering project and his upper lip, which was in a chronic state of revolt. 

“Betcha it was a mouse!” he said. ‘‘Something ate half a doughnut for me.” 

Stoddard III paused in the act of straightening his room. The straightening consisted 
of kicking his bathrobe under the bed, gathering the cracker crumbs and throwing them 
out the window, and dropping the remnant of a pound of butter into his trunk. There 
being no time to get to the shower, he leaned out the window, poured a glass of water 
over his hair, brushed it down without drying, and was ready a minute and eleven 
seconds before the bell rang. 

He paused in front of the photograph, regarding it with bitter, disillusioned eyes. 
Then he lounged to the door of the next cubicle. 

“Let’s see the doughnut,” he suggested. ‘If it was a mouse you can see the 
toothmarks. If there are mice here I’m going to get a trap.” 

“Ate it,’ was the laconic reply. 

The day had started wrong for Stoddard III. So nicely balanced is the equilibrium 
of the boy, so narrow the margin between joy and misery, so hyperacute his sensibilities, 
that a trifle will change the scale of the day. A pebble may start an avalanche. 

However, it was not in wrath, but out of sheer dislike to waste the remaining eleven 
seconds, that he took the blotter from the Wop’s writing table and, sauntering into the 
passage, was able with a single gesture so to wedge the clapper of the electric gong that 
it could not ring. Then, with his hands in his pockets, he went leisurely down the 
staircase. 

Things continued to go wrong. The Head Master eyed him steadfastly now and then, 
as the belated school straggled gongless to breakfast. Stoddard III assumed an air of 
innocence, and ate deliberately not only his own food but two extra bowls of oatmeal 
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Stoddard III Projected His Lower Lip Beyond His 
Upper and Blew. It Moved. It Waved. It Was! 


porridge whose owners were late, all the extra toast on the 
table, and put six lumps of sugar in a pocket against chapel. 

There was five feet ten inches of Stoddard III, and he 
was growing. 

Until he was fed he had been a purely instinctive young 
animal. Muffling the gong had been automatic, without 
malice. But, having taken aboard sufficient food for three 
adults, the insistent needs of the body satisfied for a time, 
his brain began to functionate, quickened by the arrival of 
the mail bag. 

Stoddard III was expecting a letter. He had been 
expecting it, to be exact, for three weeks and two days. 
For three weeks and two days he had watched the mail 
bag brought in, had sat with his feet cold and his head hot 
while it was being distributed, meantime assuming an 
air of indifference, which took the form of silent whistling. 
And for three weeks and two days there had been no letter. 

There was no letter that morning. She was not sick. 
At least twice he had stealthily observed her brother, a 
sixth-former named Graham, open a precious lavender 
envelope that was undoubtedly hers, glance casually at 
its contents and stuff it into his pocket. He did it that 
morning. 

A wave of fury almost suffocated Stoddard. 

“Whatta I care?” he said savagely to himself. 
there are other girls. Plenty of them!” 

But he lied, and he knew he lied. There were no other 
girls. The school had been carefully located in a girlless 
country. It was as if that particular corner of the country 
had, fifteen or sixteen years before, produced no girl 
babies. Between the thirteen-year-olds and the grown-ups 
there was a great hiatus. And, anyhow, he did not want 
other girls. He wanted Lucille. 

At this period in his bitter reflections his right-hand 
neighbor trod on his foot. Stoddard III jumped and 
viciously trod back. Ensued immediately, beneath the 
table, a battle of feet, the more amazing that it confined 
itself solely to lower members, those parts of the combat- 
ants visible appearing calm and placid, albeit a trifle wary 
as to eyes. 

Into his feet, then, Stoddard III put all the bitterness of 
three weeks and two days, and emerged victor. He rose, 
calmer, but with resolve written large all over him. He 
was done. He was through. If Lucille thought he was 
going to mope round he’d show her. She had no string to 
him. 

“Pool?” the Wop asked him as together they left the 
dining hall. 

There was a quarter of an hour after breakfast when an 
agile boy, by running, could get in ten minutes of pool 
before chapel. 

“é Nope.” 

“We've got twelve minutes.”’ 

“Busy,” said Stoddard III briefly, and turned on a heel 
that ached with battle. 

In his heart the Wop was Stoddard III’s slave, conceal- 
ing it under a curt and very offhand manner. So he 
watched him as he went up the staircase and shrewdly 
summed up the situation in one word. 

“Canned!” was what he said to himself. 

But not for nothing had the Wop his long nose and keen 
eyes. A bystander as yet in the game of love, being of the 
type that grows late and develops, from sixteen to twenty, 


““T guess 


enormous, rather spindling height, he was content as yet 
to be an interested if somewhat contemptuous onlooker. 

So he joined himself unassumingly to Lucille’s brother, 
Big Graham, and talked hockey; for in the field of sport 
all are equal, and a fifth-former, who is as elusive on the ice 
as a Cuban roach, may hail even a sixth-former as comrade. 

““Say,”’ he said somewhat later, “‘how about that fudge 
your sister was going to send Stoddard? I’m in on it if it 
comes.” 

“Didn’t know about it.” 

“She isn’t sick, is she?”’ 

“Sick? No. I guess she’s busy having a good time.” 
Then, with the good of the team at heart: ‘‘Look here; if 
you fellows are going to be any good this spring you’ve got 
to cut out the candy. Nix on the fudge!”’ 

“Huh! We haven’t had any yet.” 

Nevertheless, in a way, the Wop was relieved. Between 
him and Stoddard III had stood this barrier of girls. Great 
ideas flooded his brain and cried for utterance, but Stod- 
dard IIT had not been in a receptive mood. Now 

Stoddard III had gone upstairs and, with black fury, had 
taken from his chiffonier the photograph of Lucille and 
jerked it from its frame. His first impulse was to tear it, to 
destroy, to rend, to trample. His second was the one he 
obeyed. He slammed open his trunk, flung in the picture 
without looking at it—it alighted in the butter—and then 
banged out of the room. 

“T’m through!” he reiterated blindly as he stumbled 
down the staircase toward the ‘‘math”’ room. ‘Hereafter, 
no girls. I’m for myself now. For me!” 

Nor does it augur that his despair was not sincere that 
he stopped a third-former in the lower hall and forced him 
to come over with half a piece of butterscotch. 

The morning passed quietly. No reference was made to 
the incident of the blotter. Stoddard III recited and in the 
excitement of a psychic experiment found some relief for 
the ache in his chest. 

Briefly, the experiment was hypnosis. Stoddard III 
guarded his secret jealously and was conscious of a thrill 
each time it worked. His method of procedure was to sit 
staring fixedly at the instructor and, having thus psychi- 
cally put him under subjection, to will him to pass by the 
experimenter on such passages of Latin grammar as he was 
unprepared with, and to call on him for the ones he knew. 

So convinced was Stoddard III of the essential truth of 
his discovery, that for some time he had prepared only one 
portion, in each class, of the lesson assigned. 

“Verbs of caution and effort,’ said the master. 

Stoddard III fixed him with his eye and willed to be 
called on. This was hismeat. The master cast an eye over 
the class. Stoddard III willed! 

““Stoddard,’’ said the master. 

Stoddard rose, triumphant. 

“Take the subjunctive with ut,” he said glibly: “‘ Verbs 
of fearing take the subjunctive with ne affirmative and ne 
non or ut negative.” 

“Very good. I’m glad to see one boy who has prepared 
the lesson.” 

The master looked gratified. Stoddard III looked 
becomingly modest. Unluckily at this moment entered 
Big Graham with a message. The experimenter, who 
should have been using his will to prevent further interro- 
gation, suffered distraction. ‘‘Go on, Stoddard,” said the 
master: ‘“‘Volo and its compounds.”’ 

Stoddard III stalled desperately. 
sir,’ hesaid. ‘The lesson 
ends with verbs of fearing.” 

““Nonsense!”’ 

Stoddard III turned on i | 


“T beg your pardon, 


the class an eye that ap- | 

pealed for justice. i 
“T’m sorry, sir,”’ he said SS | 

“‘T thought it ended there. 

That’s all I prepared.” | 


“I Was Quite Afraid of 
You This Afternoon. 
You Looked So Ferocious’’ 


III, at the end of ten minutes, stood stripped o 
permitting, of determining, of wishing and of | 
ing—stood, in fact, with nothing but verbs of e 
fearing to clothe his ignorance. 

The Wop watched. Things were working out f 
was when Stoddard III had sat down, with four e 
of Latin grammar as a punishment, that he sen 
note: 

“Thave a big scheme on hand. Do you wa 
in on it?” ; 

But the moment was ill chosen. Stoddard I i! 
yet reacted from his defeat. 

“Too busy,” he scrawled on it, and sent it 

The Wop was not discouraged. He was one. 
wait and, waiting, dream. In the intervals of 
read The Man Who Would be King, done u 
cover to resemble Cicero. 

At twelve o’clock Stoddard III went to hi 
meant to reinstate the photograph; but, fin 
wag had already discovered the empty fra 
inserted a card, “This space for rent!” he» 
sort of cold fey against the world posse 
decreased during luncheon hour by the arri 
small boys from. the lower forms, bringing him 
notes, such as: 

‘“Beware of vimmen!” 

“Buck up, old top!” ‘ 

“Ks good fish in the sea as ever came out 0 

And, neatly cut from the rhetoric book: “T 
break, yet brokenly live on.’ . 

He ate an infuriated but hearty lunenene ec 
boiled beef and cabbage, potatoes, prunes 
cake, washed down with weak tea; and ha 
himself after preparation shook the dust ¢ 
from his feet and started up the road. 

“‘T’ve got to think things out,” he said t 
got to think where I stand. It’s up fom me 
start.” 

Visions of Lucille surrounded by a cir 
sessed him. He saw her writing dozens of la 
but not to him. 

“Tf there were any girls round here,” here 
“a fellow would have a chance. I supposes! 
isn’t a girl nearer than a hundred miles, and 
can play fast and loose with me. I’ll show hi 
dourly. 

Show her! But how? : 

He reflected on the matter at Mother Pat 
custard pie, two cream puffs and a bottle 
Thus fortified, and carrying a bag of choco! 
his dispirited way back to school, where sc 
seeing him coming, pretended to weep. 

“Swine!” he muttered, and took a de 
the grounds. 

The afternoon he spent in study in ater roo 
his heart yearned for knowledge, but beca' 
be alone. In the intervals he played mela’ 
small instrument of baked clay called an “oe 
instrument containing ten holes for ten figur 
of a series of weird and depressing whis 
worked sedulously on the refrain from Old B 
the dormitory master, trying to sleep off a 
to the door and flung it open. 
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“Pearls!” scoffed the Wop. ‘Like tos 
a pearl from where these oysters came f 
from me, to save his time.” 

oe The waiter sauntered over. 

S, after all, is a thing of chance; a leaf driven by “You give it to me,” he reiterated. ‘‘I’ll 
wind; the child of impulse. In plain words the _ boss.” 
vho was about to begin the stunt of growing three “Can’t. I—I swallowed it.’ 
a year for three years, and was feeling the first The waiter stared. 
m, which is a great void, turned into a forbidden “Say,” he said uneasily. 
ant and ordered an oyster stew. What’d you swallow it for? 
way the Wop was up against it. He hada planin things is sharp.” 
d, the slow maturing product of some months of ““Gwan and getsome crackers,” the Wop saidimpatientl 
t. After looking the school over he had selected ‘“‘If there’s trouble I’ve got it. See?” 
mplice in Stoddard III; but the difficulty was that Here the pearl, for such he now knew it to be, slipped 
rd III did not know he had been selected. Did not, back and was within an ace of loss. However, he saved it 
seem to want to be selected. Was, as a matter of by frantic haste and, the waiter being gone, retrieved it 


ish you’d stop that damnable noise!”’ he said fret- 
“What’s the matter with you, anyhow? D’you 
row’re a bird?” 


“You boys take the 


You ain’t no goat. T 


0 had been 


nd the process was 


e most popular boy in the school and, as such, open 
) exceptional 
Hints on the 
part that he 
xreat scheme 
far met with 
agement. 
eme!”’ Stod- 
II had said 
“The only 
that would 
;me would be 
he cook fired 
| someone in 
no can cook. 
od’s fierce!’’ 
9k! Meals!” 
»hadsneered. 
t you ever 
of anything 
id? I’ve got 
\ing on hand, 
lon’t take in 
llow whose 
in his stom- 


he clung to 
rd III as the 
yerson. He 
look well— 
p needed an 
ious type. 
was amiable 
lly and not 
n. Intending 
he brains of 
ertaking him- 
e Wop felt 
pearance and 
sion were the 
he needed in 


-aking! The 
as dreaming 
re. 

urival of the 
as but a mo- 
y distraction, 
atically he 
1 the plate of 
srackers into 
1 and passed 
. to be filled 
iutomatically 
led out the largest oyster and left it to be eaten 
fis mind was searching for the bit of drama that 
be necessary to catch and rivet Stoddard III’s 
ing attention. 

enly the Wop emitted a low moan of agony and 
| his hand to his jaw. Something hard had wedged 
to a part of the engineering project in his mouth. 
dge was blocked. Traffic ceased. The Wop, mut- 
horribly, got out his scarfpin and fell to work. 
S$ pains encompassed his jaws and ran up his cheek 


heck!” said the Wop, with his face twisted. 
extracted object, when it came, proved round and 
The lines on his face smoothed out. Into his eyes 
rept, behind the late tears of agony, first doubt, 
pe, then certainty. He looked round and saw the 
»ying him. 

ks like you got a bit of shell,” volunteered the 
with sympathy. 

ks like you people want to break a fellow’s teeth 
aid the Wop, with the round object tucked in his 


1 wanta be careful. I got a thousand dollars’ worth 
ist work in my mouth.” 

1 give it to me,” said the waiter, “and I’ll go back 
e the opener hell! Somebody told him these oysters 
‘om a place where they’ve been finding pearls, and 
; thinking of nothing else.”’ 


“TI Guess He Doesn't Like Girls. 


into the palm of his hand. 


It was indeed a pearl—a large pearl—but, alas, a cooked 
pearl; a dead-white, lusterless, ghostly pearl; a stewed pearl; 
a boiled-in-milk, salted, peppered and buttered pearl. 

Nevertheless, it gave the Wop his inspiration, which he 
worked out over an additional dozen oysters on the half 
shell, raw. 

No further pearls appearing, however, he paid his bill 
with twenty cents in cash and the balance in two-cent 
stamps, sent from home, and sauntered out. 

Externally there emerged from the doorway a smallish 
boy in his first long trousers, with a long shrewd nose and 
serious dark eyes. In reality there passed through the 
exit from Small’s Oyster Saloon an empire builder, a maker 
of history and a fisher for pearls, the latter a development 
of the last half hour. 

Stoddard III, changing his collar for dinner and folding 
back his cuffs to show a clean margin, found an envelope 
on his chiffonier, containing a note and a small white 
object, resembling a liver pill but not so finished in appear- 
ance. The note said: 

“Do you want to know where there are about a million 
like this—only not cooked? If so, the Chimney at 
ten P. M. Silence!”’ 

The Wop was right. In appealing to Stoddard III’s 
curiosity and cupidity he had struck the right note. 
Stoddard III was interested. More, he was thrilled. For 
the note bore at the top, hastily and crudely drawn in red 
ink, an ellipse, With four points set at the top, each point 


He Never Even Looked at Me!”’ 


dard III; but with a 
difference. The end 
was made fast to a 
handle of that very 
trunk which con- 
tained the rejected 
photograph, thebut- 
ter and other things. 

Two ropes now 
dangled down the 
side of the sweetly 
dreaming building. 
Two ropes. One 
would have sufficed, 
but the tradition of 
the Chimney called 
for two. 

The Chimney was 
difficult of access. 
From time imme- 
morial it had been 
the scene of surrep- 
titious smoking, of 
revolt and bitter dia- 
tribe against the 
faculty. It wasalike 
the school tradition 
and the school se- 
cret. It stood for 
the forbidden. It 
represented danger 
in the shape of a 
steeply sloping roof 
and a narrow ridge- 
pole. It was—the 
Chimney. 

The empire build- 
ers knew it well. 
Thoughnottogether, 
they had visited it 
before. Here the 
Wop had composed 
his famous limerick 
against the “‘math”’ 
master, whose name 
was Short. 


There once was a 
teacher of math, 
Who showed, as he 
stood in the bath, 
A chest likealadder, 
Ashapelike anadder; 
He was Short, and as 
thin as a lath. 


It was felt in the school that to compare the mathemat- 
ics teacher to an adder showed positive genius. 

Here, more than once, Stoddard III had carried Lucille’s 
photograph and, back braced against the warm chimney, 
had defied the gales of the winter night, and dreamed of 
his lady-love. 

Like the Chimney itself, the method of access was his- 
tory. Down one rope the two slid softly and tied a strong 
cord, attached to a stone, to the other. To avoid mis- 
chance, the stone was muffled in a handkerchief. As pitcher 
of the ball club, it was Stoddard III’s privilege to toss the 
stone across the roof. At the first try he failed, and a 
muffled thud told that he had struck the roof. Imme- 
diately a head protruded above. 

“‘What you fellows doing?”’ a voice demanded. ‘‘Gwan 
away and lemme sleep.” 

“Shut up!’’ Stoddard hissed, and made another attempt. 

This time the stone cleared; and alternately crawling 
and crouching round the building—for such is the etiquette 
of the Chimney—the two reached the other side. Stealthy 
hauling on the cord followed. Came the cord first, yards 
on yards of it; came at last the rope, to be anchored to the 
grating of the gymnasium window; came, finally, triumph 
and completion. 

One rope now reached from the Wop’s room to the 
ground. Another, from Stoddard III’s window, passed 
over the ridgepole close by the Chimney and was safe to 
climb by, being anchored to the gymnasium bars. 


given you my wor 

“All right,” said th 
You know the Gulf of Cahtf 

“Know of it? Yes.’ : 

“Say, it’s the greatest place in the world!”” The Wop 
burst out in one of his rare enthusiasms. ‘‘ Undiscovered 
too. Nobody goes there. It’s a terra incognita.” 

“ Aqua incognita.” 

“Oh, all right. But now listen! I’ve got an uncle who 
went there once on a yacht. There’s a big island there, full 
of Indians. They don’t belong to anybody. And they’re 
fierce too. Cannibals, maybe. But that doesn’t matter. 
They’ve probably only got bows and arrows, and a few 
modern rifles ie 

“Ts that where the pearls are?”’ 

“Listen! The pearls are all right, but they’re secondary. 
The real thing is the island. The way I’ve figured it out, a 
couple of fellows could gothereand get their confidence ——”’ 

“And get the pearls. I’ve got you.” 

- ““Now listen!” said the Wop desperately. ‘‘We’ll get 
the pearls, of course. Quarts of them. Maybe tons. I 
don’t know. But the real thing is that the right men could 
get that island, and hold it.” 

“What for?” 

“Suffering jew’s-harps!’’ cried the exasperated empire 
builder. ‘‘Don’t yousee? We’druleit! It would be ours.” 

“We'd rule it?” 

“Well, ve got it worked out like this: You can be king. 
Those fellows wouldn’t understand a republic. They’ve 
got to be ruled, and ruled good. They’ll need a king and 
you can be it; live in a tent by yourself, you know, and 
make ’em kotow to you—all that sort of thing.’ 

“What about you?” 

“Listen! We'd have to have an army, wouldn’t we? 
Once we got the island, we’d have to hold it. I’d be your 
prime minister and control the army.’ He surprised a 
look of dark suspicion on the future king’s face and has- 
tened to explain. ‘‘The pearls would belong to the crown,” 
he said. ‘‘You could give me a percentage as a sort of 
salary. But if you’re going to take the king job, and do it 
right, you can’t manage the army.” 

“T don’t like Indians. They’re a dirty lot.” 


film Imterview Wit 


My uncle:said he could see them bathing 
y wouldn’t let the people from the yacht 
watched them from the decks. He said 
sands of them.” 

1oove Stoddard III to yield too quickly. He 
legs stretched out along the ridgepole, and 


"= good idea,” he conceded at last. ‘‘I’m pretty 
i civilization, anyhow. It’s so infernally hollow. 
re’s nothing to it.’”” The Wop’s eyes gleamed; but, 
ch as he had gained, it was yet necessary to put the 
oject beyond peradventure of failure. 

“T guess I ought to warn you—it’s going to be dangerous 
work, Stoddard. Two men against thousands.”’ 

“Brains against mere brute strength,’ was Stoddard 
III’s terse comment. “One man with a modern rifle is 
equal to any number of savages. Anyhow, I guess you 
know danger doesn’t scare me much.” 

“That’s why I picked you. A lot of dubs would be 
seared off. Even if anything does happen to us,” said the 
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“Well, You Look Romantic —as Though Lots of 
Girls are Crazy About You’”’ 
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Wop casually, ‘“‘we’ll have had a lot of adventure fir, 
people think I’m going to be a lawyer; but I can’t | 
““Here too. When do you calculate to start?” 
Thus brought to bay, the Wop hesitated. 
“Well, there’s no hurry,” he said. ‘We'll have | 
planning to do.” | 
“Somebody else may step in and grab it—eg), 
since there are pearls there.’ 
The Wop side-stepped the pearls. 
“It’s not likely. It’s been there a good whi 
nobody’s grabbed it yet.’ | 
“Then you don’t want to go right now?” | 
There was disappointment in the voice of the kin | 
Visions had come to him—a picture of an empty Tow 
discarded books; of his disappearance and its due e}\ 
Lucille; followed later by his photograph in the) 
papers, wearing a crown with four points, each; 
surmounted by a large pearl. 
“Big things like this can’t be done in a hurry.” | 
“Then what are we doing now?” | 
“Tisten! We've got to plan, haven’t we? We c. 
out there and walk in and take possession, can we? | 
got to arrange things first. The first thing is an « 
secrecy. And then there’s the constitution.” 
“What for? What have we got a king for if th: 
constitution?” | 
“Well, by-laws, anyhow.” | 
“By-laws!” said Stoddard III scornfully. ‘“W) 
you think this is going to be? A literary society? 
look here, if I’m to be king, I’m king—that’s all!” 
The Wop was in the ancient position of the king : 
He surrendered. It was arranged that instead of| 
stitution the kingdom was to be run on a sixty-forts} 
Something that had ached in Stoddard III all d; 
suddenly ceased from troubling. He even had dif! 
in recalling what it was. Ah, Lucille! Well, he was tl 
with women. Empires were beckoning. A crown ha) 
offered him. Before his young eyes lay spread a kir: 
Also, pearls. What was the fair sex to him? 
For love and dalliance he was substituting cori 
battle, affairs. | 
He sat a little straighter and thrust his cold hands i) 
trousers pockets. Thus placed, the right member ell 
tered a number of chocolates, bought to provide the : 
sary nourishment a seance at the Chimney seen; 
require. His hand closed convulsively on one; 
released it. It seemed hardly fitting that the can) 
for a throne should eat chocolates. | 
“Of course,” said the Wop reflectively, “you'll hi 
marry.” 
“Marry!”’ 
“ec Why? ” 
“To perpetuate the line,” said the Wop impati 
““What’s the use of establishing a kingdom and not I) 
anyone to leave it to?” 
“T don’t want to marry,” the king-elect said dog? 
(Continued on Page 66) 


He who had but just given up wi} 


the Right Honorable 


Arthur James Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty 


If substantial advance is to be made toward Peace and Progress, says 
England’s most famous statesman in the first interview he ever granted, 
the United States and Great and Greater Britain must recognize that they 
share a common ideal, for the protection of which they must work to- 
gether, with power behind their determination. 


Arthur James Balfour, now First Lord of the British 

Admiralty, after many years of leadership among 
those most distinguished in Great Britain—a man who, as 
an individual, has played a definite part in molding certain 
details of world life as we of this generation know it. 

An essential portion of his message is its acceptation of 
the theory that Great Britain and the United States are 
animated by the same good impulses; and the most 
essential portion of his message is his declaration of faith 
as to how, in future, these good impulses may be strength- 
ened and made efficiently influential toward the stimula- 
tion of the progress of humanity. 

Mr. Balfour offers to the student of successful men a 
curiously contradictory personality. 

At first his personality seems to be principally that 
of the highly developed, acutely sensitive scholar. The 
intensely practical and farsighted statesman in him 
shows only slowly to the new acquaintance, although he 


[os accompanying interview is the first ever given by 


has been a political leader in Great Britain during the 
greater part of his forty years in public life. 

It may be that there will be those among the readers of 
this article who will think him the very last man on the 
stage of Old World politics whose personality should 
appeal to the imagination of America’s New World democ- 
racy; but in this interview he belies this view by convey- 
ing to America a message which, coming from him, must 
be accepted as especially momentous, for it outlines what 
he considers to be the probably necessary procedure of 
humanity after this war’s end, announcing his belief that 
the great problem of the future must be the perfection of 
that plan which best will cement friendship between and 
develop power in the two great English-speaking Democra- 
cies. This, he believes, will tend most reasonably toward 
the elimination of the likelihood of future wars. 

Every moment of the time which I have spent with him, 
and, I think, every word which he gave me for record in 
this interview, indicated to me that this statesman whom 
the world crisis has called again into the higher councils 
of the British Empire has an understanding sympathy 
with the United States. I had strange confirmation of this 
sympathy when, the other day, I learned of an episode, 
hitherto unrecorded, which shows what it may mean to the 
American people to have Arthur Balfour First Lord of 


the British Admiralty and chief director of that Pi 
England’s war policy which most vitally concerns ne 
nations. 3 | 

In April, 1898, when America declared war against ‘i 
the question of intervention inevitably arose In Eure 

It is well known that at this crisis—and it was a/ 
real crisis in American history —England resolutely ret 
to offer any advice which was not known to be acce}’ 
to the American Government and thereby made cae 
any concerted intervention by European Powers. 
has not been known at all hitherto, and is first told’ 
is that Lord Salisbury, who was Prime Minister, was. 
the time, and that his nephew, Mr. Balfour, the lea 
the House of Commons, was the acting head of the go: 
ment. <A close friend tells me that the British attitu: 
this crisis was largely dominated by Mr. Balfour. | 
announcement is a contribution to world history. 


Balfour’s views as to the means best calculated to i 
freedom of the seas cannot fail to be of paramount “4 3 
to every thinker in America. 
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s difficult to overestimate the importance of this man 
land. When he became the leader of the House of 
nons his uncle, Lord Salisbury, was Prime Minister 
sader of the House of Lords. Thus these distinguished 
yes may be said to have held England almost in the 
y of their cupped and joined hands for a long period; 
-is admitted, even by those who were in opposition to 
that this extraordinary family control had as its 
sting impulse throughout the period of its continuance 
lfish motives. Doubtless there are those who will 
ion the wisdom of both leaderships; but there are few 
will charge either with having been selfish in the 
est degree. 
er a quarter of a century ago, in the stormy days of 
srarian agitation, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
ur had to uphold the law against the forces led by 
Jl and Davitt. Every grievance of the Irish tenant, 
eviction story and report of battles between peas- 
and police, was adorned with tales of 
rutality of Balfour. 
ih antagonism toward him long since 


fighting. Had one of the restraining Balfour hands been 
lifted war would have resulted without delay. 

He never has felt the slightest doubt about the part 
which should be played by Great Britain in the present 
struggle, because he is positively satisfied in heart and 
mind that the causes for which the Allies fight are the 
eternal causes of truth and justice. One of his closest 
associates said to me, the other day, very solemnly and 
with plainly deep conviction: ‘‘The one thing Arthur Bal- 
four cares about in life is Truth.” It is certain that nothing 
makes him more impatient than shams and shibboleths. 

It may be said truly that he thinks the salvation of the 
world must come from Anglo-Saxon influence, and that he 
very definitely admits the United States into equal part- 
nership with Great Britain in this responsibility for good. 
He is convinced that the best hopes for the future depend 
for their realization upon codperation between Great 
Britain and the States. His admiration for America and 


Christian creeds and has come very near to all those who 
worship in Christian churches, and who, in this connection, 
know him not at all. 

The preliminary conversations which eventually led us 
to the interview that follows occurred in his very dignified 
and simple home—one of them at a family luncheon party— 
but the interview itself was recorded at the office he occu- 
pies as First Lord of the Admiralty. This, save for the map 
racks on the walls, easily might be mistaken for the library 
of some cultivated rich man’s home. 

In debate he speaks with ease; in this interview he spoke 
more slowly than I ever have known another man to speak. 
It obviously was a serious occasion for him, as it was, 
indeed, for me. 

His statements were transcribed as he made them; but, 
later, when the manuscript was given to him for revision, 
they were extensively edited by his own hand and another 
one of equal world distinction. The much-defaced manu- 
script of the first draft of the interview was 
copied,” resubmitted to Mr. Balfour and 
again revised. 


ranished. No man has to his credit 
remedial legislation which can compare 
the measures for which he has been 
nsible. The Congested Districts Board, 
| marked the first recognition of the 
ty and distress in Western Ireland and 
he first attempt to heal that sore, was 
dividual achievement. A democratic 
n of local government, the creation of 
lepartment of Agriculture and Techni- 
struction, which were both framed and 
d through Parliament by his brother, 
ad the period during which he was lead- 
1e House of Commons; and the famous 
lham Act, which liberally endowed the 
‘er of the agricultural lands of Ireland 
the landlords to the tenants, was passed 
he was Prime Minister. The story is 
if a Kerry peasant who, in those days, 
ished his landlord by paying his rent, 
x that, with “the help of God and 
y Balfour,” he was well able to do it. 
. Balfour’s leadership of the House of 
nons began in 1891. From 1902 to 1905 
as Prime Minister. He resigned the 
‘ship of the Opposition and of his party, 
ps in order to devote more time to the 
of philosophy, which, if he had fol- 
his own inclinations, he never would 
left for the field of party politics. His 
tuents insisted on his remaining in Par- 
nt, and never is his party engaged in 
| debate in the House of Commons but 
aster mind is requisitioned. 


Without Selfish Ambition 


E of the Balfour characteristics which 
as puzzled and often confounded his 
; has been the obvious fact that he never 
red for office. He has held office; he has 
igh office; but he never has campaigned 


L 


except when it has been quite clear that 
hting has been for the advance of definite 
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ples rather than for the satisfaction of 

ialambition. Indeed, itis utterly impos- 

ofind an excuse for calling him an ambitious politician. 
2 continual surprises with which his career has been 
seem to have been due principally to the fact that his 
ever has been open. A study of his many scholarly 
3 upon subjects remote from politics—as, for example, 
rifford Lectures on Theism and Humanism, which 
his brilliant 1914 contribution to the world’s thought 
volished literature—reveals this as clearly as it has 
revealed constantly in his debates in the House of 
nons. 

2 of the complaints against him is that he frequently 
difficulty in arriving at conclusions, and this must be 
uted to the fact that he sees with a puzzlingly equal 
tess the arguments upon both sides of most important 
ions. Far more than the average leader of men he 
es that Truth has many facets. 

‘greatest national interest has been in the problem of 
se, particularly in what he regards as the proper use 
power. The Committee on Imperial Defense, born 
In the 1900’s, was his creation. The idea underlying 
 foreseeingly prophetic, for, admittedly, the present 
h and Allied situation would have been much worse 
t not been fcr the existence and the work of this 
\lttee, 

8 certain that he hates war for war’s sake. It is not 
sible, even, that had it not been for this intense 
on there might have been conflict between England 
Lussia at the time when the Russian fleet, through 
ky misconception, fired upon British fishermen off 
Jogger Banks while the Russo-Japanese War pro- 
‘d. The people of Great Britain were clamorous for 


The Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour 


Americans has been expressed frequently, and undoubtedly 
is intense. Few Americans know the history of their own 
country so well as he knows it; and he ranks the quarrel 
which divided the American Colonies from the Mother 
Country, a century and a half ago, as one of the world’s 
greatest disasters, holding not the Colonies but the British 
government of that time responsible therefor. 

Perhaps one of his beliefs with regard to international 
affairs which he most frequently refers to is his confidence 
in America’s national psychological integrity and ultimate 
good judgment, explaining, thus, his often expressed con- 
viction that the world’s hope for the future lies in that 
union of American and British sentiment which can come 
only from complete understanding, and which, only, can 
make possible codperation between the nations in righteous 
world influence. He earnestly and hopefully looks for- 
ward to what may be called spiritual codperation.at all 
times, and to the possibility of such practical codperation 
at times of certain conceivable emergencies as will tend 
more permanently to preserve the world’s tranquillity after 
it has been restored. 

Of Balfour as a philosopher this is no place to speak; 
but, as in future ages it may well be that he will be famed 
chiefly as a thinker upon the greatest problems of time and 
eternity, a mere word may be said upon the interest to the 
“common people” of his philosophic speculations. His 


great powers of critical analysis have been devoted mainly, 


to shattering those substitutes for revealed religion which 
have been founded upon what science can tell us of the 
material universe and man’s place in it. Thus, perhaps 
more than they know, he has inspired the ministers of 


Having been thus twice revised, I think it 
may be safe to say that in the following para- 
graphs Mr. Balfour’s first definite message 
to the world through the medium of a second 
person is very accurately expressed. 

My first question asked for his interpre- 
tation of the phrase, ‘‘freedom of the seas,” 
considered especially with regard to its Anglo- 
American significance during this period of 
world war. 


Mr. Balfour’s Message 


“TT\HE phrase, ‘freedom of the seas,’’’ said 

Mr. Balfour, “is naturally attractive to 
British and American ears. For the extension 
of freedom into all departments of life and 
over the whole world has been one of the chief 
aspirations of the English-speaking peoples, 
and efforts toward that end have formed no 
small part of their contribution to civiliza- 
tion. But ‘freedom’ is a word of many 
meanings, and we shall do well to consider in 
what meaning the Germans use it when they 
ask forit, not—it safely may besaid— because 
they love freedom, but because they hate 
Britain. 

“About the freedom of the seas, in one 
sense, we are all agreed. England and Hol- 
land fought for it in times gone by. To their 
success the United States may be said to owe 
its very existence, 

‘For if, three hundred years ago, the mar- 
itime claims of Spain and Portugal had been 
admitted, whatever else North America 
might have been, it would not have been 
English-speaking. It neither would have 
employed the language, nor obeyed the laws, 
nor enjoyed the institutions which, in the 
last analysis, are of British origin. 

“But the freedom of the seas desired by 
the modern German is a very different thing 
from the freedom for which our forefathers 
fought in days of old. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise? The most simple-minded must 
feel suspicious when they find that these 
missionaries of maritime freedom are the very same per- 
sons who preach and who practice upon land the extremest 
doctrines of military absolutism. 

“‘Eiver since the genius of Bismarck created the German 
Empire by Prussian rifles, welding the German people into 
a great unity by military means, on a military basis, Ger- 
man ambitions have been a cause of unrest to the entire 
world. Commercial and political domination, depending 
upon a gigantic army, autocratically governed, has been, 
and is, the Germanideal. ~ 

“Tf, then, Germany wants what she calls the freedom of 
the seas, it is solely as a means whereby this ideal may 
receive world-wide extension. The power of Napoleon 
never extended beyond the coast line of Europe. Farther 
progress was barred by the British fleets, and by them 
alone. Germany is determined to endure no such limita- 
tions; and if she cannot defeat her enemies at sea, at least 
she will paralyze their sea power. 

“There is a characteristic simplicity in the methods by 
which she sets about attaining this object. She poses as a 
reformer of international law, though international law 
never has bound her for an hour. She objects to ‘economic 
pressure’ when it is exercised by a fleet, though she sees no 
limit to the brutal completeness with which economic pres- 
sure may be imposed by an army. She sighs over the suffer- 
ing which war imposes upon peaceful commerce, though 
her own methods of dealing with peaceful commerce would 
have wrung the conscience of Captain Kidd. She denounces 
the maritime methods of the Allies, though in her efforts to 
defeat them she is deterred neither by the rules of war, the 
appeal of humanity, nor the rights of neutrals. 
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“Tt will be admitted, therefore, that it is not the cause of 
Peace, of Progress or of Liberty which preoccupies her 
when, in the name of Freedom, she urges fundamental 
changes in maritime practice. Her manifest object is to 
shatter an obstacle which now stands in her way, as more 
than a hundred years ago it stood in the way of the master- 
ful genius who was her oppressor and is her model. 

“Not along this path are peace and liberty to be obtained. 
To paralyze naval power and leave military power uncon- 
trolled is surely the worst injury which international law 
could inflict upon mankind. 

“Let me confirm this truth by dwelling for a moment on 
an aspect of it which, I think, is too often forgotten. It 
should be observed that, even if une German proposal were 
carried out in its entirety, it would do nothing to relieve the 
world from the burden of armaments. 

“Fleets would still be indispensable. But their relative 
value would suffer change. They no longer would be used 
to exercise pressure upon an enemy except in conjunction 
with an army. Therefore, the gainers by the change would 
be the nations who possessed armies—the military mon- 
archies. Interference with trade would be stopped, but 
overseas invasion would be permitted. The proposed 
change would not merely diminish the importance of sea 
power, but it would diminish it most in the case of nonmili- 
tary states like America and Britain.” 


The Weakness of Unsupported Law 


“AUPPOSE, for example, that Germany, in her desire 
to appropriate some Germanized portions of South 
America, came into conflict with the United States over the 
Monroe Doctrine. The United States, bound by the doctrine 
of the ‘freedom of the seas,’ could aim no blow at her enemy 
until she herself had created a large army and become, for 
the time being, amilitary community. Hersea power would 
be useless, or nearly so. Her land power would not exist. 

“But more than this might happen. Let us suppose that 
the desired change had been effected. Let us suppose that 
the maritime nations, accepting the new situation, thought 
themselves relieved from all necessity of protecting their 
sea-borne commerce, and arranged their programs of naval 
shipbuilding accordingly. For some time it probably 
would proceed on legal lines. Commerce, even hostile 
commerce, would be unhampered. But a change might 
happen. Some unforeseen circumstance might make the 
German General Staff think it to be to’the interest of its 
nation to cast to the winds the freedom of the seas and, in 
defiance of the new law, to destroy the trade of its enemies. 

“Would anybody suggest, after our experience in this 
war, after reading German histories and German theories 
of politics, that Germany would be prevented from taking 
such a step by the mere fact that it was a breach of inter- 
national treaties to which she was a party? She would 
never hesitate; and the only result of the cession by the 
pacific Powers of their maritime rights would be that the 
military Powers would seize the weapon for their own 
purpose and turn it against those who had abandoned it 
too hastily. 

“Thus we are forced to the sorrowful recognition of the 
weakness of international law as long as it is unsupported 
by international authority. 

“While this state of things is permitted to endure, 
drastic changes in international law may well do more 


harm than good, for if the new rules should involve serious 
limitations of belligerent powers they would be broken as 
soon as it suited the interest of the aggressor; and his 
victim would be helpless. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous. It is bad that the law should be defied. It is far 
worse that it should injure the well disposed. Yet this is 
what inevitably would happen, since law unsupported by 
authority will hamper everybody but the criminal. 

“Here we come face to face with the great problem 
which lies behind all the changing aspects of this tremendous 
war. When it is brought to an end, how is civilized man- 
kind so to reorganize itself that similar catastrophes shall 
not be permitted to recur? 

“The problem is insistent, though its full solution may 
be beyond our powers at this stage of development. 

“But surely, even now, it is fairly clear that if substan- 
tial progress is to be made toward securing the peace of the 
world and a free development of its constituent nations, 
the United States of America and Great and Greater Brit- 
ain should explicitly recognize what all instinctively know: 
that on these great subjects they share a common ideal. 

“T am well aware that in even hinting at the possibility 
of codperation between these two countries I am treading 
on delicate ground. The fact that American independence 
was wrested by force from Great Britain colors the whole 
view which some Americans take of the ‘natural’ relations 
between the two communities. Others are impatient of 
anything which they regard as a sentimental appeal to 
community of race, holding that in respect of important 
sections of the American people this community of race 
does not, in fact, exist. Others, again, think that any 
argument based on a similarity of laws and institutions 
belittles the greatness of America’s contribution to the 
political development of the modern world. 

“Rightly understood, however, what I have to say is 
quite independent of individual views upon any of these 
subjects. It is based on the unquestioned fact that the 
growth of British laws, British forms of government, Brit- 
ish literature and modes of thought, was the slow work of 
centuries; that among the coheirs of these age-long labors 
were the great men who founded the United States; and 
that the two branches of the English-speaking peoples, 
after the political separation, developed along parallel 
lines. So it has come about that whether they be friendly 
or quarrelsome, whether they rejoice in their agreements or 
cultivate their differences, they can no more get rid of a 
certain fundamental similarity of outlook than children 
born of the same parents and brought up in the same home. 

“Whether, therefore, you study political thought in 
Great Britain or America, in Canada or Australia, you will 
find it presents the sharpest and most irreconcilable con- 
trast to political thought in the Prussian Kingdom, or in 
that German Empire into which, with no modification of 
aims or spirit, the Prussian Kingdom has developed. 
Holding therefore, as I do, that this war is largely a strug- 
gle between these two ideals of ancient growth, I cannot 
doubt that in the result of the great struggle America is no 
less concerned than the British Empire. 

“Now if this statement, which represents the most 
unchanging element in my political creed, has in it any 
element of truth, how does it bear upon the narrower 
issues upon which I dwelt in the earlier portions of this 
interview? In other words, what are the practical conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it? 
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‘My own conclusions are these: If, in our time, an 
substantial effort is to be made toward insuring the pe 
manent triumph of the Anglo-Saxon ideal, the great con 
munities which accept it must work together. And j 
working together they must bear in mind that law is nc 
enough. 

“Behind law there must be power. Itis good that arp 
tration should be encouraged. Itis good that the accepte 
practices of warfare should become ever more humane 
It is good that before peace is broken the would-be bellig 
erents should be compelled to discuss their differences }: 
some Congress of the Nations. It is good that the securit: 
of the smaller states should be fenced round with peculia 
care. But all the precautions are mere scraps of pape 
unless they can be enforced. 

“We delude ourselves if we think we are doing God’ 
service merely by passing good resolutions. What is needec 
now, and will be needed as long as militarism is uncon. 
quered, is the machinery for enforcing them; and the on 
trivance of such machinery will tax to the utmost the 
statesmanship of the world. ; i 

“T have no contribution to make to the solution of the 
problem. Yet this much seems clear: If there is to be 
any effective sanction behind the desire of the English- 
speaking peoples to preserve the world’s peace and the 
free development of the nations, that sanction must con- 
sist largely in the potential use of sea power. For two 
generations and more after the last great war Britain was 
without a rival on the sea. During this period Belgium 
became a state, Greece secured .her independence, the 
unity of Italy was achieved, the South American republics 
were established, the Monroe Doctrine came into being. 

“To me it seems that the lesson to be drawn from his- 
tory by those who love peace, freedom and security is not 
that Britain and America should be deprived, or should 
deprive themselves, of the maritime powers they now 
possess; but that, if possible, those powers should be 
organized in the interests of an ideal common to the two 
states—an ideal upon whose progressive realization the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of the world must largely depend.” 


Dollar Versus Pound 


OR a long time the British unit of value has been the 
most universal one, and there is a good deal of learned 
discussion now as to whether the dollar will supplant the 
pound sterling as the world’s premier currency. Some say 
it will depend upon this or that particular thing, as the size 
of our gold stock, our facilities for discounting commercial 
bills, a free gold market in New York, and so on. But if 
dollar ever supplants pound it will be a product of our 
relative financial power and activity—which depends upon 
a million things at least. It will be an effect, not a cause. 
The question is not how to get a foreign man to write 
his bill with a $ in front of the numerals instead of an old 
English £. The question is how to get him to trade with 
us. The pound sterling became universal currency because 
England offered the best facilities for trading, financially 
and otherwise. SS 
If we buy, sell, invest, discount, furnish the freest, 
broadest market all round—whether a foreign man wants 
to place a bond issue, finance a coffee cargo, or what not— 
to exceed England, our currency will be more used than hers. 
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| Matthew Simms was known along the 
| Pacific Coast as a good business man, a 
ibstantial citizen, with a clear head and an 
ye to a fair profit 
1 every transaction. 
‘hough he was dis- 
inetly a capable 
yariner, and pos- 
agsed of a hearty 
yanner and a hospi- 
able disposition— 
igh virtues in the 
ommander of a pas- 
anger vessel—there 
vas a well-defined 
tion abroad that 
imms was “an asset 
o any firm.” At 
arious times his em- 
loyers took pains to 
neourage his diffi- 
ent suggestions on 
jatters usually con- 
idered outside a 
kipper’s province, 
nd the president of 
‘is line added the 
upreme token of 
pproval by letting 
im have a small in- 
erest in several prof- 
sable deals. 

| “The man is a 
enuine financier,” 
udge Mulcahy re- 
aarked in his club. 
‘He’s as biddable as 
. good dog; and yet 
ell go on his own 
.ook and carry 
through a business 
natter as smartly as 
_ can myself.” 

| “He’s a mighty nice chap to travel with,’ another 
issented. “He makes that wretched old packet of yours 
. favorite with folks who like a little comfort with their 
afety.” 

| “Exactly!” Mulcahy agreed warmly. ‘‘But his ship 
jever loses a penny, just the same. And, after all, what we 
ieed in the business world is a man who is trained in mak- 
ng friends at the same time he makes money.” 

“You seem to have preferred the money alone,” his com- 
»anion remarked acidly. 5 

Quite undisturbed, the head of the Astoria and Fort 

3ragg Transportation Company grinned his infrequent 
sardonic smile and said simply: 
_ “Some day I'll give Simms a show with you fellows. 
4e’ll hold his own with the best of you, and he won’t have 
(0 bully his way into this club to find people who'll be 
eivil to him.” 

It was characteristic of Mulcahy that when a notion 

yee became fixed in his head he wasted no time in carry- 
ng it into execution. Four days later he fixed his emotion- 
less eyes on the face of a tired bank examiner and said: 
I “So you think this bank needs new blood? You don’t 
ike my way of being vice president? And you don’t 
PP pra of the cashier’s having so much power? Well, go 
yn! 

Slowly and coldly the examiner explained the unwisdom 
of certain loans, the evils of having a cash reserve double 
she needful amount, and the practical disadvantages of a 
oard of directors whose interest in the bank was only 
spasmodic. 

_ “Your president hasn’t been inside the building in four 
‘nonths,” the official concluded. 

“He was picked to do the social tricks!’’ Mulcahy 

snapped. “He owns enough stock, heaven knows. What 
fhe prefers Europe to Astoria? I’m here!” 
_ “Part of the time,” the examiner assented. ‘“‘But you 
are much more concerned with your own companies, Mr. 
Mulcahy. Naturally, I suppose.’ 

“lf I don’t see the use ——” came the suggestion. 

That’s your business,” was the reply; ‘‘but I’m talking 
about this bank. It’s solvent, allright; butit’sdead. No 
hew business innine months. Same old borrowers; same 
old depositors; same old haphazard methods. Here’’—the 
examiner tapped his notebook—‘‘is the record of twenty 
accommodations to William Jones. Each one is for eleven 
hundred dollars; each was indorsed by the same man; each 
for the same term; each for the same rate of interest; and 
each paid by a draft on thesame firmin Illinois. Now te 


J it the traditional sailor, Captain 
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“‘We Can,’ Said Matthew Simms. 


“Jones is good as gold. We know all about him,’’ Mul- 
cahy snapped. “‘ Why, he’s been dealing with this bank for 
ten years!” 

“And now when Mr. Jones comes in to borrow eleven 
hundred dollars the cashier merely reaches for his pen to 
make out a new note—eh?” the examiner said. “No meet- 
ing of the directors—eh?” 

““Waste of time,’’ Mulcahy retorted. 

“Our cashier is perfectly capable of saving us all that 
routine. Why—the idea of talking over a loan to Jones! 
Of course 3 

“Of course,” the examiner went placidly on, ‘“‘the time 
came when Mr. Jones got eleven hundred dollars that 
he’ll never repay.” 

“Wh?” Mulcahy rasped. “Jones? Why as 

“He’s been bankrupt for two years,” was the response. 
“And exactly ten minutes before he sailed on one of your 
steamers for San Francisco he came in and got eleven hun- 
dred dollars in gold from your bank. He’s on his way to 
China now,” the examiner added thoughtfully. “I pre- 
sume he expects to remain there.” 

Mulcahy’s black eyebrows drew down over his metallic 
eyes. 

“Our cashier 

The examiner held up one deprecating hand. 

“You happened to be in the bank that day. You 
O. K.’d the note, Mr. Mulcahy. Eleven hundred,” he 
continued thoughtfully. “And he had settled the previous 
note with a draft which I’m afraid will not be honored; at 
least your cashier suspects its value.” 

“Sit down, Mr.—er H 

“‘Mandico,” the examiner supplied, seating himself. 

“You’re the national-bank examiner, aren’t you?” 
Mulcahy asked sharply. 

“ee If am.”’ 

““T’ve seen your face before, Mr. Mandico.”’ 

“T’ve been in this district three years. I was in Cali- 
fornia before that.” 2 

“Then you’re the man who saw us all caught in that 
Lime Point Bank—eh? I remember you quite well, Mr. 
Mandico.”’ 

“Tt cost you two hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mulcahy grinned. 

“Tt did. I have five minutes. Have you?” 

Mr. Mandico nodded. 

“You know as well as I do that I’m vice president of this 
bank in Astoria because it’s convenient. This back office is 
pleasanter than the shanty on the dock, and it helps my 
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“‘Wwe'll Have a Line Aboard Her Inside the Hour’’ 


steamers besides. You know that the whole 
capital. stock of this institution is only fifty 
thousand, and that it wouldn’t pay me to 
spend an hour a year on this business. I’m 
vice president, and so 
on, merely to have 
my finger inside the 
crust if anybody dis- 
covers meat in the 
pie. The cashier runs 
this bank and he’s as 
honest as the day. 
That Jones business 
is the fault of the way 
things have been go- 
ing. Honest on 
Monday, sound on 
Saturday, is the 
watchword. No 
good! Jones has 
proved it. A scandal 
on a good name. 
This bank’s fault 
too. Never took the 
trouble to inquire. 
Wemight havesaved 
Jones from—China, 
you say? Business 
isn’t always good 
business. Four min- 
utes gone. New 
blood, yousay? I’ve 
the president’s stock 
handy. I’ll call a 
board meeting. I'll 
put the cashier in as 
vice president, pro- 
mote the assistant 
cashier, and ——’’ 

Mulcahy stopped. 
Mr. Mandico took 
him up, lifting his 
plain silver watch to 
his weak eyes. 

“Whom did you say you’d make president?” 

Mulcahy frowned. 

‘Simms!’ he snapped. 

The examiner tilted his gray head slightly. 

“Simms?”’ 

“Captain Matthew Simms, now commander of the 
Wolverine,” Mr. Mulcahy went on. “A first-class man; 
wide-awake, and the equal of any two men on the Coast. 
Keeps his head.” ° 

“T’vetraveled with him,” Mr. Mandicosaid. ““But - 

“‘He’s got money—plenty,’”’ was the response to this 
doubtful interrogation. ‘‘Simms is our man.” 

Mr. Mandico slipped his watch into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘“‘T can be in Astoria ten days from to-day,”’ he remarked. 

Mulcahy grinned. 

“So soon? I’ll trust Simms. I think you’ll find him the 
right man in the right place.” 

The examiner nodded and left. Mulcahy surveyed the 
empty office and reached for his hat. 

‘“‘T must catch that five o’clock for Portland,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘Funny that I should think of Simms. Confound 
that man Jones!” 

He pushed the button that rang the buzzer outside in the 
cashier’s little cage, and when that officer appeared stared 
at him. 

“Jones?” he snarled. 

The cashier of the Fourth National had great respect for 
the tremendous Mulcahy as a head of big business, but 
considered him a child in a bank. He answered the vice 
president’s stare with one equally cold. 

“T should have refused the accommodation on my own 
responsibility,’ he remarked in a firm tone; “but Mr. 
Jonessaid he’dspoken with you. You O. K.’d the paper and 
there was no need of my saying anything.” 

‘“‘T have five minutes,’ Mulcahy said. “‘Have you?” 

The cashier sat down and looked through the big win- 
dow. It was one of Mulcahy’s ways to lower the heavy 
green curtain, so that every passer-by might view him 
seated in the inner office of the bank. He would have 
it that when the curtain was up public opinion would con- 
sider him still there, deep in financial mysteries. Now the 
cashier stared out on the rain-washed side of the opposite 
building and wondered what useless comments he was to 
hear. Then Mulcahy said quietly: 

“You'll hold a meeting of the board of directors as soon 
as possible and retire me, elect yourself in my place, and 
make Captain Matthew Simms president of this bank. 
The bank examiner has been raising Ned about the way 
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this bank’s being run. The Jones matter is only an inci- 
dent. ‘Active directors’ is his ery. All right! Let’s have 
some and see what you can do on your fifty thousand dol- 
lars capital in Astoria, with the Government forbidding 
any loan of over five thousand. I quit!’ 

-“Simms?”? demanded the cashier with sudden acri- 
mony. ‘‘Who’s he? Have you sold your stock?” 

“T have not,’’ Mulcahy returned. “I’m selling him the 
president’s stock, which was left with me. Captain Simms 
will show you how to run a business. Four minutes gone! 
When can you have that meeting?’”’ He looked at the 
cashier and went on: ‘‘You understand, Mr. Mace, that 
you'll vote your stock with mine?” 

““T wo shares,’” Mr. Mace commented bitterly. 

“Buy more,’’ Muleahy commanded him. “ As vice presi- 
dent you ought to own at least five thousand dollars’ 
worth of this bank’s stock.” 

“And starve?”’ 

“‘T get you,’’ Mulcahy said briefly. ‘‘Cashier has a sal- 
ary; vice president has none. All right. Vote the vice 
president a salary.” 

He was gone before the cashier could bring to utterance 
the severe things he had to say, and Mr. Mace contented 
himself with going out into the main room and informing 
his assistant that there would be no need for his services 
after the end of the month. Later he closed his books, put 
the cash in the safe in the vault, and sallied forth to dis- 
cover what he could of Captain Simms. 

That individual, in full uniform, met him on the street 
and drew him aside under an awning. 

“You are Mr. Mace?”’ the captain said. “Allright, Mr. 
Mace. Mr. Mulcahy has just pulled me off my ship to be 
president of your bank. I’ve always wished to be a banker. 
I owe Mr. Mulcahy a great deal.”’ 

The cashier of the Fourth National liked neatness. He 
was glad to witness Captain Simms’ well-groomed appear- 
ance, but he hated to stand under a leaky awning that 
flapped dismally overhead with little discharges of mist. 

“‘T’m sure I’m glad to make your better acquaintance, 
captain,” he said. “‘But as to your owing Mr. Mulcahy 
a great deal I’m not so sure. A bank is a heavy responsi- 
bility, you know.” 

“‘T’ll have to step easily till I get my office legs,’”’ was the 
answer. ‘“‘You’re closed, of course? In my experience 
banks do close early. I fancy to-morrow will have to do.” 

“You're not in the bank yet, sir,’”’ the cashier reminded 
him. 

“Mr. Mulcahy just told me I was president.” 

“Mr. Muleahy,” Mr. Mace said firmly, ‘‘is only one of 
the directors of the Fourth National. There must be a 
meeting, a transfer of stock, and all kinds of formalities. 
Probably a week or ten days—possibly longer.”’ 

Captain Simms drew the cashier still farther under the 
awning. In his most equable voice he said: 

“Mr. Muleahy took me off the Wolverine not an hour 
ago and told me I was to be president of the Fourth 
National, and that I was to take hold—I quote his words, 
sir—‘take hold of the institution.’ You are mistaken 
about its being a week or ten days. Though I’m unused to 
banking—not a business man at all, sir—I am sure that 
Mr. Mulcahy wouldn’t have removed me from the bridge 
of a vessel about to sail, promoted my chief officer, and 


insisted on my stopping ashore immediately, if he hadn’t 
intended that I should take charge immediately; in fact, 
he told me there wasn’t an officer of the bank in Astoria. 
I judge that a bank, like a ship, cannot sail without a com- 
mander. Am I right?” 

Now the cashier had been trained in a branch of a Brit- 
ish bank, situated in the upper fastnesses of the Northwest 
Territory, and his most envied character in history was the 
manager of this branch, who had been lord paramount, 
dictator and social authority over a tract of some ten thou- 
sand square miles. Mr. Mace had first adapted himself to 
the restricted routine of an American small-town bank, 
then lost his youthful enthusiasm and resigned himself for- 
ever, as he supposed, to being a mere automaton. Now he 
forgot the whipping awning and peered into Captain Simms’ 
ruddy, wholesome face. He had not been trained for naught; 
he discerned the resolution, the steadiness, the integrity of 
the man in uniform before him. 

Mulcahy, he thought, was a hard man, a moneymaker 
and a tyrant; but he had never been known to warm up to 
anybody who hadn’t the strongest claims on his esteem and 
respect. Mr. Mace vaguely recalled that sea captains had 
been known to be wealthy. It was incredible that Mul- 
cahy should so abruptly resign his own position in the bank 
and plate this man at the head of the institution unless 
Captain Simms was a power to be reckoned with. Then 
the thought came to him: “‘And I’m vice president!’’ 

“Tn such a case I imagine the formalities can be dis- 
pensed with for a while,” he said. ‘‘There are formalities 
but we can hurry ’em up.” 

“Good!” Captain Simms said. ‘‘ My family live in Oak- 
land. I think I had better get settled in the business before 
making arrangements to bring my wife and girl to Astoria. 
Now we'll go to the bank.” 

It was eight o’clock that evening when Mr. Mace looked 
at the huge walnut-cased clock, which directed the opening 
and closing of the Fourth National, and said: 

“You see, we are in a pretty good position. Very few 
banks with our capital have such deposits.” 

“Six hundred thousand is a pretty fair sum,’’ Captain 
Simms acknowledged. ‘‘It’s almost as much as the other 
banks combined. But I notice that loans and discounts are 
less than half they would be if we loaned in proportion to 
our cash, as the other banks do. Now ile 

For ten minutes Mr. Mace declaimed on the iniquity of 
lending hither and yon. 

“T’ll warrant you people don’t take much stock in banks 
that loan up to the limit when it comes to putting their 
money in a safe place. Look at our deposits!” 

Simms leaned back against the great desk that ran down 
the center of the long banking room and shook his head. 

““A good many people of all kinds travel with a skipper,” 
he said modestly—‘‘bankers among ’em. I’ve often talked 
with men high up in banks and figured a little myself. It’s 
the loans that bring in the money. Now ten thousand 
loaned to a good hustling fellow in one lump is a piece of 
business that pays. Five thousand with another chap 
who’ll spend the coin right here in town will beat lending a 
dozen little jags of money to pull dead horses across the 
road. And what I’d like to see is this bank making loans of 
fifty thousand dollars at good interest where the returns 
would be big. Fifty thousand out at ten per cent wouldn’t 


be missed out of our six hundred thousand and j 
bring us in five thousand a year without any 
See?” 

Mr. Mace fairly trembled, suddenly inspired vith | 
terrific hatred for this fellow, who assumed to know hj. 
way where experienced men feared to set foot. But h 
managed to restrain himself. A wicked plot was formin, 
in his mind. 

“And what if you lost it—the fifty thous ” 
mured, vi 
“Won't lose it!’’ Captain Simms said firmige ; 

“But Mr. Mulcahy lost eleven hundred just th 
day,” the cashier said, fairly biting into the capt 
countenance with his eyes. 

“Eleven hundred! Out of this bank?” 
sharply. “How?” 

Mr. Mace explained with apparent regnel a 
gusto. Hisauditor listened quietly to theend anc 
to see the note. With this in his capable han 
the figures and the signature. 

‘Due in ninety days,” he remarked. “Th: i 
yet. How do you know this man Jones is 6 
pay us?” x 

The cashier related the circumstances of ihe r 
of the former loan by a presumably worthless dr: he. 
evasion of the debtor to China immediately on - =rne 
the money for the new note. 

“China?”’ Captain Simms repeated briefly. 

“China,” Mr. Mace said positively. “He went in to 
San Francisco and sailed for the Orient. What if it had 
been for fifty thousand dollars?” “4 | 

“T’d have got it,’’ was the easy response. “Wher 
telephone?” 1B 

“Hush!” said Mr. Mace, starting forward in een. 
“Don’t tell the police—don’t shake confidence in th 
We never tell such matters to the public.” aie 

“Tell the police?” repeated Simms with a smile, 
down the trumpet. ‘Never fear, my lad!” 

A moment later the cashier was listening to such a con- 
versation as he had never heard before. It bega am 


“This is Captain Simms, of the Wolverine. Yes 
call is WV. I wish you’d get the Mee at sea, 


at nine per cent. We want that money, son. You’ a 
it? Good!” Z 
Having carefully replaced the receiver on its hoc ye 
tain Simms said mildly: 
“Forsythe will see to that! So quit worrying.” 


Mr. Mace presently went home fully convinced that the 
new president-to-be of the Fourth National was rossly 
ignorant man, with a tendency to dementia. To his wile, 


who seemed to him to have lost sight of the gravamen of 
affairs in being the lady of a bank vice president, he stated 
that a very few days would bring Simms down from hi 
lofty perch. 
“And we'll be lucky if the bank pulls through a 
he concluded. RB 
Later Mrs. Mace loyally assented to her hashand’s opin 


© 


ion that the step from vice presidency to presidency 


The Fearless Had Passed the Lightship and Vanished Into the Storm That Was Raging From Cape Flattery to Cape Blanco A ere 


“Why, You Miserable Creature, That Loan Was a Joke!” 


furth National should be taken quickly, for the sake of 
innocent depositors and stockholders of the bank. 
The next morning Captain Simms, dressed in sober 
‘jlian garb, presented himself at the rear door of the bank 
ectly at eight o’clock, stepped past the unenlightened 
“ce boy, hung his hat, topcoat and umbrella on a hook in 
: closet heretofore sacred to the great Mulcahy, and 
‘mn demanded the presence of Mr. Mace. 
The assistant cashier came in to expostulate, stating 
‘it the bank did not open till nine o’clock and that Mr. 
‘ce would not be down till half after eight. 
‘T’m the new president of the bank,’’ Simms said pleas- 
ly. “Who are you?” 
‘I was assistant cashier,’ the young man said tartly. 
‘ou fired me yesterday !”’ 
‘Nothing of the kind,” the captain said quietly. ‘“‘Mr. 
‘ileahy said yesterday that you were to be cashier. Can 
\1 arrange your bond to-day?”’ 
‘Bond? Why, I’m not—I don’t believe anybody is 
‘nded here,” was the reply. 
“Not Mr. Mace?” came the quick demand. 
Satisfied as to the facts, Captain Simms devoted five 
‘nutes to the instruction of the new cashier in the requi- 
2s for his promotion and ended by saying simply: 
“My pursers were always under bond. It simplifies 
tters.”’ 
To Mr. Mace himself he enlarged on this and made it 
“‘fectly plain that he expected that gentleman, in con- 
eration of his salary as vice president, to supply sureties 
the sum of six hundred thousand dollars. To amazed, 
ary and petulant expostulation, he repeated his brief 
Imatum: 
“Give a bond or quit!” 
| When the injured official finally suggested that Captain 
ums was impugning his stainless honor, Simms carefully 
vclaimed any such intent; and when the argument was 
mn advanced that the expense of supplying such a bond 
's prohibitive, he mildly said that, as no salary had been 
ed, he would consider this expense when the time came 
| make the new salary list. He added: 
‘After the director’s meeting this afternoon.” 
Here Mr. Mace was on firm ground, and with great pleas- 
> he explained laws and by-laws that made imperative 
pled meeting of the bank’s stockholders, with plenty of 
4e given, and left no doubt in Captain Simms’ mind that 
ul the legalities were to be conserved it would be not less 
an a month before the changes could be made. He took 
ta small notebook, and after figuring a little said: 
“I see that Mr. Mulcahy and I own four-fifths of the 
ck of this bank. I guess no stockholder is going to kick 
| take charge right away. Fix it!” 
And Mr. Mace did—not unwillingly, but with a secret 
uckling pleasure, due to the fact that he knew the bank 
aminer would return before very long and discover 
egularities which would lead to an explosion. Mr. Mace, 
t ordinarily a plotter, would see to it that the examiner 
d ample cause for his official censure. 
In his Various conversations with Simms the cashier had 
ind that his new superior was entirely ignorant of the 
ief of the cast-iron rules which the Government imposes 
its national banks. That rule once broken beyond 
dalr, ‘Mr. Mace was satisfied that the control of the 
urth National would be placed in the safe hands of an 
perlenced banker—himself. With Mulcahy out of the 
'y and his administration marked by the Jones loan, and 
‘ptain Simms forever damned by the still more terrible 
each of a Federal statute, who could doubt that a dis- 
\cted board of directors would turn to Mace? 


aa 
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Yet the cashier was to 
havea tremendous shock 
that very day and a 
warning of the efficiency 
of Captain Simms’ meth- 
ods, novel and unprece- 

. dented as they were. The 
new president came into 
the cashier’s apartment 
after luncheon and asked 
abruptly: 

““What’s the interest 
on that Jones note to 
maturity?” 

For the moment ,Mr. 
Mace was nonplused. 
Recovering himself, he 
extracted the valueless 
paper from a bill book 
and flipped it over to the 
captain. 

“Twenty-two dol- 
lars,’ he snapped. “If 
we charge the whole 
thing off to-day we’ll 
save profit-and-loss 
twenty dollars.” 

Captain Simms picked 
up the note and folded it 
and put it in his wallet. 

“Hey!” said the startled cashier. ‘“‘ You can’t do that. 
That’s bank property—wortheleven hundred on the books.” 

“The note’s paid, with interest,” the captain responded, 
quite undisturbed. ‘Of course we'll let Jones have his 
note now. Has that draft come back yet?” 

“Notice came to-day that it was paid, all right,’”” Mace 
acknowledged; “but I’d like to see that eleven hundred— 
I would.” 

Simms laid a large yellow oblong of paper before the 
cashier, who read as follows: 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW SIMMS, 


Comm’r 8.S. Wolverine, 
ASTORIA, Oregon. 


Have twenty-two hundred Jones’ cash in purser’s safe. 
Jones sore. What’s the rumpus about? Tell me what to do 
further. FORSYTHE. 


“That’s an aérogram,”’ Simms explained. 

Mr. Mace collected himself, thought of what he wished 
to say, and said it consecutively: 

“Wireless is all right. How did you know Jones was on 
that steamer? And by what authority does this captain 
seize Jones’ money and hold it for you? And how did he 
know Jones was on board? How did he see through Jones’ 
assumed name?” 

Captain Simms seemed to feel compassionate before 
such simplicity and laboriously explained: 

“You said this fellow Jones had left for Hongkong. The 
Mandarin is the only steamer that’s sailed in a month. 
Forsythe is an old shipmate and friend of mine. 
A master of a ship doesn’t need any authority for 
taking possession of stolen money. A man whose 
name is Jones would be an ass to change it if he 
wanted to be anonymous. This man is no fool. 
T’ll wire Forsythe to keep eleven hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and remit, per draft, from 
Hongkong at current exchange. If we mail the 
canceled note to-day it’ll go via Victoria day after 
to-morrow, and Jones will be all right. Eh?” 

“But—maybe it’s another Jones!” Mr. Mace 
said desperately. 

“In any case we’re protected,’’ was the un- 
moved reply. 

On the tenth day from the date of his last in- 
spection Mr. Mandico turned up at the rear door 
of the Fourth National of Astoria promptly at 
eight o’clock, and was welcomed by Mr. Mace, 
who volubly explained the change in the bank’s 
personnel. 

“Though I’m vice president,’’ he told him, “I 
will be frank and say that I simply do not approve 
of many things which have been done. The cash- 
ier is not my choice. I tried to make something 
of the young man when he was my assistant, but 
he seems to feel that he is no longer responsible 
tome. A difficult position, Mr. Mandico! But I 
feel a duty to the local people who have intrusted 
their funds to us.” 

The examiner nodded and vanished within the 
vault. In an hour he emerged, compared his fig- 
ures with those in the books of the bank, and 
briefly gave permission to start the day’s business. 

“Cash is correct,’ he said. “‘ Now let’s go over 
your paper.” 

Five minutes later he looked up. 

““Where’s that Jones note?” 

Mr. Mace shook his head and related the his- 
tory of that transaction up to the time when he 
had forced Captain Simms to make the account 
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good—‘“‘pending his expected remittance from this For- 
sythe’’—by a personal deposit of eleven hundred dollars. 

Mr. Mandico’s reception of this news was disappointing, 
but Mr. Mace restrained his growing indignation. He felt 
that he could wait in view of the inevitable crash which 
must come within a very few minutes. He turned his head 
away and chuckled when he saw the examiner pick up anote, 
peer at the amount and the signature, study the back of 
it carefully, and then get off his stool and make his way 
into the inside office, where Captain Simms kept due state. 
Had he dared he would have followed Mr. Mandico in. 

That official closed the door after himself and took a 
seat opposite Captain Simms, who smiled pleasantly and 
said: 

“All going well?’’ 

“‘Here’s a note—a personal note!—for forty thousand 
dollars, Mr. Simms. Without any indorsement and unse- 
cured. Signed by Mr. Mulcahy.”’ Mr. Mandico paused, 
coughed and continued: ‘‘ You know about it?” 

“‘T made the loan myself,” the captain replied. ‘‘See 
the rate of interest? The judge is paying us ten per cent. 
And I know for a fact that he never paid over seven in his 
life.” 

The examiner hesitated. 

“Yes; I see. May I ask—I should like to know just 
how this note was made, and how the money was—er— 
advanced.” 

“Cash over the counter, sir,’” was the prompt reply. 
“Mr. Mulcahy came in, said he was short and needed some 
coin. ‘Ten per cent,’ says I. ‘Oh!’ says he. ‘And how 
much can I have?’ 

““«¥ our credit is good, as I know, foramillion,’ I told him. 

““¢T’1] have forty thousand,’ he told me. He has it.” 

“To-day?” the examiner asked quietly. 

Captain Simms caught the tone and leaned forward. 

“To-day? The note is made for ninety days. What's 
the matter with it?’ 

Very briefly Mr. Mandico informed the captain of the 
law that prohibits the officers of a national bank from 
loaning any sum to a single borrower in excess of a certain 
percentage of its capital, of the enormity of lending to a 
director, and wound up by saying: 

“This note must be paid immediately. This amount 
must be made good to this bank. I can give you till 
to-morrow to do it.” 

Simms studied the face of the man before him a little 
and then looked down at the great table, which represented 
his own new and cherished place. He slightly altered the 
position of the frame that held the photographs of his wife 
and daughter. 

“Against the law, is it? 
morrow?” 


, 


I must make good by to- 
(Continued on Page 62) 


“‘Mr. Mulcahy Took Me Off the Wolverine Not an Hour Ago and 
Told Me I Was to be President of the Fourth National” 
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up in a row it would be hard for the critical eye to find 

one who was not pretty. And, looking at them, it 
would be hard for the critical eye to remain critical; under 
the stunning bombardment of so much loveliness it would 
be only human to believe that surely the inside character 
must correspond to the outward graces. If all these 
beautiful bloodsuckers were classified, part would be 
found to have brains which they used; part, merely cun- 
ning which they used; and part, brains which they did not 
use for fear the use would awaken a happily slumbering 
conscience. 


|: ALL the Simon-pure parasites in the world were set 


There are some homes—or, rather, houses—presided | 


over by parasites where the amount spent does not matter 
to the head of the family; but in many others undue 
expense means worry and added strain to the man who 
must find the money. In most of these houses there comes, 
once a month, an evening when husband sits down to a 
dinner composed of all his favorite dishes, while wife wears 
the frock he likes most and aims assiduously to reproduce 
the best allure of the honeymoon; for this is the occasion 
when he looks over the bills to find that she has exceeded 
her household allowance. Because she has no sensible 
excuse for the excess expenditure, she uses the two best 
devices of the parasite or the toy. The manners of a real 
helpmate, she instinctively understands, would not be in 
place, for she cannot really explain or defend. Some men 
do not see through the devices at all; some see through 
them without resentment; and some see through them 
with resentment. 

When Irene Ridgely met John, her husband, on the fifth 
of the month, in the old blue gown she had worn the day 
he proposed to her, he knew perfectly ‘well what was com- 
ing, even before she set him down to a meal of beefsteak, 
fried onions, Brussels sprouts, grapefruit salad and lemon 
pie—food that Irene usually despised as plebeian; for it 
was the sixth time in the seven months they had been 
married when she had so set her stage—except that this 
was the first time she had resurrected the blue gown. 

Ridgely had met his wife in a way that he thought was 
casual—at a dinner dance. But it was not casual, having 
been supervised by Irene’s canny Aunt Sara. The girl’s 
parents had died when she was in her early teens, leaving 
only afew thousand. She had been put under the guardian- 
ship of Aunt Sara, who thought that the only market for a 
pretty girl was marriage—not necessarily success in mar- 
riage. She had spent all Irene’s money in sending her to a 
fashionable school, where the educational emphasis was 
put, subtly enough, on such subjects and accomplishments 
as would make the most of charm and femininity. Irene 
could sing to her own accompaniment. She could dance 
and ride and play tennis well; she was a good bridge player 
and an excellent purveyor of small talk. 

The aunt, looking upon her and finding her good, as it 
were, ran no risk of throwing her with ineligibles. She 
never allowed Irene to go to any place where she would be 
likely to meet a man without a good income; nor did she 
permit her to know any girls who would be likely to bring 
forward penniless friends. Moreover, when she spoke of 
men without money it was with a gentle sweetness—as of 
people for whom she must feel sorry, but who couldn’t 
possibly count in one’s world. Unconsciously, then, Irene 
looked upon poor men much as she looked upon girls who 
worked for a living. 

In a sense Ridgely did not belong to the world of Irene’s 
aunt; and then in another sense he did—just as any man 
with money, or the power to get it, would; for it is money 
that buys the parasite, and the source of that money, or the 
origin and character of the human instrument who purveys 
it, is inconsequential. 

Ridgely came of nice people; but family exigencies threw 
him upon his own resources while he was still a freshman in 
college. Even in the modern college, where there is often 
little enough inducement for a boy really to use his brains, 
Ridgely had exercised his tendency to think. In the world 
outside, when he began as an insurance writer, he made up 
his mind that ninety-five per cent of the men in the world 
are led. He meant to be of the five per cent who lead, 
because he believed anything else to be a sign of failure. 
He liked to work in states where the conditions were hard 
and where all sorts of difficulties had to be met—difficulties 
that he would have to settle himself, because there would 
not be time to refer to the home office. 

Thus he sharpened his mind. He forged ahead and at 
a little past thirty found himself the manager of the West- 
ern office of his firm, with a salary of ten thousand a year, 
and half as much more coming from capital he had acquired 
through shrewd investments. 

He had worked too hard to spend much time in the 
society of girls. He supposed they had their failings, like 
men. He knew that the competent woman who was his 
private secretary frequently had her troubles in quelling 
the ‘‘nerves”’ of the office girls; he had a business associate 
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whose wife was driving him toward bankruptcy. But 
Ridgely’s mother had had all the virtues—gentleness, con- 
sideration, a sense of economy and a keen logical power. 
He thought that the girl he should finally love must be like 
his mother. But, until he met Irene, no girl had touched 
his heart; each one he had met had been to him merely a 
feminine creature, dark or fair, pretty or plain, stupid or 
clever—some one who would have no special place in his 
life, and therefore did not require to be analyzed and 
labeled. 

At thirty-two he had felt the need for a little change and 
gayety and had begun to accept the invitations of some of 
his mother’s old friends. Thus he had met Irene—acci- 
dentally as he thought, but in reality his eligibility had 
been carefully canvassed by Aunt Sara. She had admitted 
him among a number of much richer men, because she 
thought he had it in him ultimately to give Irene a better 
place in the world than any of her other suitors. There was 
another virtue, too, that a selfmade man had over one who 
had merely inherited: what he had could not be easily 
taken from him. 

From the first Ridgely liked Irene because her talk was 
attractive and because they danced well together. Before 
he knew it he was half in love with her, and he wrapped 
illusion about her like a rainbow mist. Irene accepted him 
because she loved him. It did not occur to her that she 
would never have been allowed to love-him if her aunt had 
not been satisfied with his income, Neither could it have 
occurred to her that anyone without money would have 
thought of proposing to her. She assumed that she and he 
had come together because they never could have loved 
other people, and she expected complete happiness. She 
was the type of parasite with brains which she did not use; 
the following of a self-preserving instinct had, so far, 
secured for her all she needed. Very definitely, albeit 
unconsciously, she put herself and her wants first, her 
habit of indirection and her real warm-heartedness keeping 
her unaware of her limitations. 

When they had begun housekeeping Ridgely had made 
her an allowance of five hundred dollars a month for food, 
service and clothes. At the end of the first month she told 
him, very prettily, that she hoped her big boy would not be 
angry, but somehow the naughty bills had run away from 
her and she had spent two hundred dollars more than her 
allowance. Her big boy, still blinded by the honeymoon 
mists, was not angry. He asked how she had happened to 
run over. Irene replied vaguely that there were ‘‘things” 
to -get, and she invented a new little loveword for him. 
Under the spell of that he had assumed that “things” 
meant household furnishings he had neglected to count 
upon. 

The second month the same thing happened. Ridgely 
became a little thoughtful. Then, with the notion of 
adapting an office scheme to his household, he proposed to 
start Irene with a bank account of her own. He said he 
would give her five hundred dollars, and whatever she 
might save out of her housekeeping allowance she could 
add to that, and pretty soon she’d be buying bonds. » Irene 
agreed gleefully. It was her habit to agree to everything 
and then do precisely as she pleased. There was no excess 
expenditure at the end of the third month. Ridgely was 
delighted; but when he asked Irene whether she had been 
able to add to her bank account she managed to avoid 
answering. 

At the end of the fourth month she was a few dollars in 
debt, and Ridgely, the honeymoon mists rather dispersed 
now, asked to see the bills. From an examination of them 
he gathered that she had spent all her bank account in 
paying the excess expenditures of two months. Irene had 
said naively she had supposed that was what the bank 
account was for, and had thought her half-feigned igno- 
rance rather charming. Ridgely was not charmed; he 
explained in words of one syllable that a savings account 
was for the purpose of saving and not of spending. 

Irene promised to do better; but he saw uneasily that 
she was really surprised that he wanted her to explain how 
the money had gone, and at thesame time confident that she 
could coax away his expectations. Her view, he took it, 
was that it was a man’s duty to pay all the bills his wife 
contracted, because he lovedher. If he did not have enough 
money, then it was his business to make more, as other men 
did. In this he saw the teaching of Aunt Sara. 

He talked to her about schemes of economy as they were 
handled in the insurance office of which he was the man- 
ager, with the idea that she might adapt them to her home. 
Irene listened with a wise expression on her face, and 
Ridgely, who knew she had a good brain, thought she 
really heard what he said. The next month she disarmed 
him, before she presented the bills, by saying that she had 
had to run into debt to buy some clothes, and that she was 
sorry she had not had enough money to buy a sufficient 
trousseau. Indeed, she wished she had been an heiress, so 
that she need never trouble her dear John about money. 


Ridgely felt that it would be ungenerous to speak abo 
her extravagance till the next month. 

Now it was the settling day of the next month, and 
sat opposite her, listening to her pretty little table mon. 
logue with the pleasant guarded smile he was accustom 
to wear in conversation with some business associate 
whom he did not care to reveal his real mind. It was on 
when Irene wanted to get something that she made 
monologue; on other occasions she did not want to do; 
the work herself and she insisted on interchange of talk. 

Occasionally, as he ate, Ridgely flashed a speculati 
glance at her, but she was so intent on her own game th. 
she did not get the connotation of his look. She was ve 
alluring, with her creamy arms gleaming through her bh 
filmy sleeves, and her shining brown eyes and full red ‘| 
flashing provocative smiles at him. He reflected, qui 
without cynicism or bitterness, that a year ago, ju 
because she had looked so beautiful and managed her soci. 
relations so deftly, and talked so entertainingly to him, an 
in general wound herself so irrevocably into his heart—th; 
then he had taken it for granted she had ready for the 
life partnership all the sound qualities he expected of 
competent office assistant—grasp, common sense, econom 
and perseverance. bg 

“Tt isn’t her fault that I thought so,” he mused, dete 
mined to be just; “and part of her failure is due to her ba 
training. But it will be her fault and mine if she doesn 


make good now.” “ak 
He would not have had her lovely face and charmin| 
ways changed, but he wondered whether they were not 
disadvantage to her as a homemaker; wondered whethe 
a woman with less beauty and charm would not have ha 
to make up for her deficiencies by the exercise of he 
practical qualities. 
“Somebody doesn’t see the dress I have on,” poute. 
Trene. 
“Yes, dear; I do,” he said quietly. i } 
It did not argue well for Irene’s peace of mind that wha 
he thought was: 
“Tt must be something pretty steep this time or she’ 
never have put on a dress a whole year old.” 
He wondered that she could live by the day so utterl 
as she did. The blue gown was a special weapon of attack 
she could not have anything beyond that. How did she ex 
pect to get the better of him the next month? He did no 
realize that it is not in the nature of the parasite to havi 
much sense of the future. : 
“My big boy is frowning,’’ chirped Irene. “Doesn’ 
him like his dinner?”’ Bt) 
“Some grand feed!”’ said Ridgely sincerely. 
“Tt ought to be, for I’ve a new cook.” 
“Had a row with the old one?” r, 
“No; but she burned the soup always and always, an 
that won’t do if one is having guests to dinner. Beside: 
that, she didn’t make good bread, and I hate baker’s bread 
and you know she had no sense of time.” ae 
“So she wasn’t on to her job?” queried Ridgely. _ 
“No; and so, of course, I discharged her.” / 
“Maybe she can get a life job,” said Ridgely in ¢ 
peculiar tone. int 
“A life job?” questioned Irene uncertainly. 
“Get married.” , 
“Oh!” Irene laughed merrily. ‘Well, maybe she will 
and then if her husband truly loves her he will put up with 
her little ways, and not mind the burnt soup.” | 
Irene led the way to the living room, where she leane¢ 
her head against Ridgely’s shoulder. . 
“T’m afraid my bad boy is going to scold,” she said. 
“‘Which means that the allowance is overdrawn?” 
She nodded, handed him a pile of bills, and sat humbly 
on a little stool at his feet, with her eyes fixed anxiously on 
his. It was a charming helpless attitude, the one she had 
assumed the first time Ridgely had gone over the bills. It 
was a very becoming posture, but it had ceased to have 
any emotional effect on Ridgely. eSapa? 
One by one he scanned the bills and added their sum 
total. It came to five hundred and fifty dollars. As he 
looked down at her she added: | 
‘« And there’s a hundred dollars I haven’t put down there, 
for—for bridge debts, and charities, and—and such sun- 
dries.” 2g 
Repressing a smile at the way she lumped her gene 
and her charities together, and guessing pretty ae 
that very little had gone to charity, Ridgely said grave'Y: 
“In the six months we have been keeping house yo 
have overrun your allowance twelve hundred dollars. ; : 
“So much?” she murmured. Tp she added roguish ye 
“But my big boy can make plenty of money. = — 
“That. ist the point,’”’ returned Ridgely. “1 have | 
explained to you my theories of saving. Iam 
haven’t tried hard enough, Irene.” 
“But I never could learn to save,” she sal¢ 
pretty little gesture. : 


When you lived with your aunt you did not begin to 
id proportionately so much as you do now,” he said. 
‘Well, but I didn’t have a husband. Anyway, John, 
t Sara was always telling me there wasn’t much left.”’ 
‘That proves you can do it if you think there is neces- 
{ Why don’t you believe me when I tell you there is 
ssity?” , 
‘e did not relax to her coaxing hand. 
You’ve had a futile education,’ he went on, “‘since 
-- aunt took you; but before that you’d graduated from 
school and your mind must have been working on 
thing since. Now I take boys and young men into my 
-e who have had no more than a high-school education. 
lix months, unless they are made of cement from the 
| up, they’ve kept their eyes open; and with my help 
ye either made something of 
vaselves or else I discharged 
fa.” 
‘Dh, if you’re going to compare 
‘with an office boy s 
ed Irene. 
lack of logic is one of the 
 site’s chief weapons if she can 
‘er it convincing through her 
1m. The man she feeds on likes 
ecause she is his, and because 
nakes him feelsuperior. Then, 
ynsciously generalizing from 
!whom he protects, he argues 
inst suffrage for women, 
/eby injuring hard-working and 
‘ible women who need suffrage 
1 who ean use logic. Ridgely 
sed tobe diverted. ~- 
The young men in my office 
‘egood,’’ he repeated, “‘or else 
-chargethem as you discharged 
cook.” 
‘ene changed her tactics, as- 
ing a humorous pose. 
But you can’t discharge me, 
know,” she said, her eyes 
zing; “for I’myour wife. I’ve 
that life job you were speak- 
of.” 
idgely looked at her steadily 
jwo or three minutes. Irene 
»ted; he was so plainly not 
ig her. 
{ don’t see why I shouldn’t 
‘darge you, as a business part- 
’ he said slowly, “‘if you can’t 
e good on the financial end of 
partnership. It’s a very im- 
ant one. For ten dollars a 
«and her board I could hire a 
ian to run this house and be 
business partner; I could do 
if you care to bring yourself 
such humiliation. From the 
of these bills I’m sure the serv- 
do the ordering—and doubt- 
‘make presents of our food to 
heirfriends. I’m sure it can’t 
us two, and three servants, 
his comes to. I really don’t 
why we need three servants. 
n't know what you do with 
> time and your brains; but 
don’t use either your head or 
» hands on our home.” 
ene’s face flushed. She bit her 
Then with eager tenderness 
put her arms about him. 
tly Ridgely evaded the caress. 
Don’t do that,” he said. “I want to think. We areina 
dus situation, Irene. It has got to change.” 
ene tried the most potent device of the parasite—tears. 
idgely was distressed but firm. 
[t won’t do, Irene,” he said. “You’ve got to learn to 
me if you want to keep my respect. I feel as if I 
ld always love you; and yet, up to now, any affection 
we ever felt for anyone has had to be founded on 
ect. 
ene flashed her eyes angrily. “If I am such a failure 
Jur eyes, why did you marry me?” she asked. 
You know the answer,” Ridgely replied. “You also 
€ A les you were married to me you undertook 
un obligations.” 
_ oe says you could afford a thousand a month,” 
. rmed. 
idgely resented the interference of “in-laws”’ exactly 


uch as any man does. His irritation only strengthened 
letermination. 

ie aunt,” he said coldly, ‘‘seems pretty well posted 
ay affairs. She’s not, however, posted on how I pro- 
‘to have my money spent. I makeit; and so long as I 


¥ enough to have us comfortable I have the right to 


say how much shall be spent. Yours is the duty of spend- 
ing it so as to get the most out of it.” 

“T haven’t bought one thing we didn’t need. 
help it, can I, if things cost a lot?”’ 

Here was a lack of logic that had nothing in it of allure. 

“Listen to me, Irene,” Ridgely said sternly. ‘‘What do 
you think you do for mein return for my love andsupport?”’ 

“T love you,” she said indignantly—‘‘or I have. I pick 
good servants, capable of buying and cooking nourishing 
food. I take care of my good looks and I dress well, so that 
you can be proud of me. I see that we keep up our circle of 
friends—in other words, I do for you socially what you do 
for me in the business world.’’ 

“Get that out of your head,’’ Ridgely said. ‘‘I don’t 
care a hang about your social circle—and especially Aunt 


I can’t 


It Could Not Have Occurred to Her That Anyone Without Money Would Have Thought of Proposing to Her 


Sara’s end of it. I want a pleasant home, efficiently run. 
I’ve been patient with you for six months, because you 
haven’t had any training. You’ve only been trained to 
charm. But my fundamental expectation of my wife is 
that if I should put her in two rooms and ask her to make 
us comfortable on fifty dollars a month, she ought to do it. 
Equally she ought to do it in fourteen rooms with five 
hundred dollars a month.” 

“But you know you’ve got plenty of money, so that I 
oughtn’t to have to think ” she began. 

“T’d be risking our happiness,”’ he said, “‘if I didn’t see 
that you do begin to think. Now I’m going to give you a 
last chance. There’s a School of Domestic Art and Science 
on Michigan Avenue. Go down there and register for a 
course in marketing and cooking. One of our department 
managers is sending his daughter there, and I know it’s a 
good school. I don’t ask for more, in one month, than just 
a certain measure of improvement.” 

‘And if I refuse to go?”’ cried Irene. 

Ridgely’s face took on a look that she had never seen. 

“You won’t refuse!”’ he said. 

He left the room, and she heard him taking his hat and 
coat; then she heard the front door close. She went to her 
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room, angry, sobbing, hurt, bewildered. Like all parasites, 
she had supposed that she could always manage her man 
by means of her fascinations. Also, she was his wife; she 
fell back on duty, the law, religion. Even if John was dis- 
satisfied with her, didn’t love her as he had, he had married 
her, and it was his duty before God and men to cherish her. 

Irene spent the next two hours alternately raging and 
weeping. Some little prudent voice deep in her conscious- 
ness warned her that she had better be sensible, better try 
to think, as John had bidden her. It was to down this 
voice that she raged and wept. She didn’t want to think, 
because she feared that exertion for herself would follow. 
What she wanted to do was conquer John and have things 
run along in the old carefree way—carefree to her. The 
only weapon she had for conquering John was herself, her 
charms. So she revolved in a 
profitless circle. 

When John let himself into the 
house at midnight she was asleep 
in her armchair. For along time 
he studied her face, anxiously, lov- 
ingly. So beautifulit was, but her 
conduct had made him question 
her character; he studied her 
sleeping face for signs of weakness, 
of incompetence. He did not find 
them; that stern little chin, that 
broad brow and that firm-cornered’* 
mouth meant force, if Irene cared 
to use it. Afraid of the passion of 
tenderness that surged over him, 
he went softly to his own room 
and locked the door behind him. 

Irene heard the key turn in the 
lock; she saw the light under the 
door. She tapped; she called him 
softly, longingly. When he did 
not reply she went back to her own 
room, and the tears she now shed 
had something in them of fear as 
well as of pain. The next day at 
breakfast she was wistful and lan- 
guid. John was pleasant, but 
somehow unapproachable. She 
realized that he didn’t mean her 
to reopen their discussion—if it 
could be so called—of the night 
before. When John kissed her 
good-by he said: 

“‘T’ve written down the address 
of that School of Domestic Art 
and Science for you. It’s under 
the blotter on my desk.” 

Irene had an engagement that 
morning with her hairdresser, but 
afterward she went to the school 
and asked, in a half-hearted way, 
what courses were given. A vig- 
orous young registrar took her in 
hand, plumbed her colossal igno- 
rance and lack of interest, decided 
that she should and could devote 
every morning to work, and regis- 
tered her for a practical course in 
marketing and cooking and food 
values and a semipractical course 
in household management. She 
was to begin work the next morn- 
ing; and she was warned that, as 
she was starting a little after the 
term had begun, she would be 
rather at a disadvantage, but could 
soon catch up if she tried hard. 

When Irene returned home, de- 
pressed and rebellious, she found 
Ridgely packing. He had been hastily summoned to New 
York and he expected to be gone a fortnight. It was their 
first parting, and in the stress of it both forgot resentment 
and disappointment. They only knew that they loved each 
other and that infinite days of absence faced them. 

The next morning, Irene had an appointment with her 
tailor; but she put it off, determined to go to school and 
learn whatever her John wanted her to learn. From the 
first instant she felt miserably at sea. It was four years 
since she had even pretended to study, and when she was 
in the habit of it, she remembered, she had always found it 
hard to begin a new term. Now she had joined a class 
some ten days behind her fellow students; and all those 
students were strangers, and strangers whose clothes did 
not attract her and whose faces were too serious. In 
neither class did she get at all in touch with the subject. 

The next morning an imperative dressmaker summoned 
her, and the morning after that she had an appointment 
with the dentist, which he found it inconvenient to change. 
Then came Saturday and Sunday. On Monday morning 
Aunt Sara was ill and sent for her, and on Tuesday she had 
a headache. Thus it was a week before she went back to 
school. For two or three days she struggled with her 
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classes, hopelessly at sea. Then some of her intimate 
friends started a morning reading class, which she wanted 
to attend. A series of morning musicales was organized by 
another circle, to which she some day hc~ed to belong, and 
so she must hear their music. That left only three days a 
week for her classes. 

Ridgely was still away, detained beyond his expecta- 
tions. She felt that, if only he was with her, she could 
make him understand that she had started too late to be 
able to get anything out of the school. Perhaps another 
term Besides, his letters were so adoring, so full of 
longing, that she was sure she could make him think pre- 
cisely as she did. As to the bills, she knew they would be 
smaller, for she had told the cook to be more economical. 
Besides, with John away, there could not be so much food 
used. 

Ridgely came back the first of the month. For a day or 
two, in the joy of the reunion, nothing was said of practical 
matters. On the third of the month he told her he should 
expect to see the bills as usual on the fifth and asked her 
how she liked the school. She said she was a dull pupil, 
but that she had done the best she could. When the front 
door had closed behind him she went slowly to her room, 
dressed and went to school, where she listened with deaf 
ears to the lecture on home management and blundered 
hopelessly in the. cooking lesson. After lunch she went 
over the bills confidently enough; but her confidence 
dwindled, changed into fear, for, in spite of her husband’s 
absence, which should have affected kitchen and grocery 
and milk bills, and in spite of her instructions to the cook, 
the bills were as heavy as ever. She had again exceeded 
her allowance. 

Irene went to bed; she had a slight headache and per- 
turbation increased it. When Ridgely came home he was 
all sympathy and tenderness. Irene felt tremendously 
well the next day, but she stayed in bed. By the evening 
of the fifth, in spite of her nervousness, she was looking 
radiant. Ridgely sat by her bed and went over the bills. 
She watched him until he had put the last one down; then 
she turned her head away from him, her heart beating 
heavily. 

“T can only say I’msorry. It’s the cook’s fault. I have 
given her notice.” 


mathematical science that drives 

Freshmen to drink and enables en- 
gineers to cover sheets of paper with 
abstruse calculations. Professors say it 
is a supreme discipline for the mind and 
intricately expounditas such; but, until 
this date, I doubt that it ever before has 
functioned as a regulator for a great 
political party. 

That is what we now observe, for the 
present situation in the Republican party 
is a triangular one; indeed, it is a tetra- 
triangular one, with each trigon tossing 
excitedly amid wild and raucous bally- 
hoo. The discipline feature of it, not 
nowso apparent, will be discovered later. 
And these are the trigons: 

First. The Triangle of Candidatorial 
Possibilities: ‘Roosevelt on one side; 
Hughes on the second; and “‘some good 
strong man”’ on the third. 

Second. The Triangle of Manipula- 
tion: the Old Guard on the first side; the 
rank and file of the party on another; and 
the control of the Chicago Convention 
completing the figure. 

Third. The Triangle of Perturbation: 
Peace— War— Preparedness. 

Fourth. The Triangle of Eventuali- 
ties: Roosevelt, President of the United 
States; Root, Secretary of State; 
Hughes, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


So there we have it—a fascinating geometrical situation; 
and there are as many ways of figuring out the problems 
presented as there are figures, almost. Still, the professional 
political Euclids of the Republican party are sticking 
rather closely to their well-known and time-tried formulas; 
and, as they are likely to be most expert, it may be as well 
to report here how they are attacking the propositions. 
They haven’t finished as I write. I don’t know what the 
results will be. Nor do they. The rank and file won’t get 
to the blackboard until their delegates reach Chicago. 
They may never get there. Possibly the professional polit- 
ical Euclids will have the solutions ready for demonstration 
on or about convention time. Possibly not. The interest 


([insthematial sea is a branch of 
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There was a moment’s tense silence. Then Ridgely said, 
in a harsh, grating voice she had never heard before: 

“T suppose you did nothing more than register at the 
school?” 

“T did go several times,” she murmured; ‘“‘but I started 
too late. The other students were too far ahead of me, and, 
of course, the teachers couldn’t be expected to hold back 
the class for me.” 

““Have you done the ordering this month instead of let- 
ting the cook do it? Have you examined the butcher and 
grocery bills day by day? Have you gone through the ice 
chest or estimated what the waste was?” 

“But John, dear, you didn’t tell me to do all that!” 

He looked at her speechlessly. Irene reached for his 
hand. 

“Dearest,”’ she murmured, ‘‘can’t you take me just as I 
am? Won’t my love make up for my deficiencies?” 

He drew away his hand. 

“T oughtn’t to have to tell you what to do in your own 
house,”’ he said, ‘“‘any more than you should tell me what 
to do in my office. You have failed me, Irene, and you have 
failed in your job.” 

“Failed you!”’ she said angrily. ‘‘When did I ever fail 
you? I’ve never looked at another man but you since 
we’ve been married, never thought of one. Failed! You’ve 
failed me! I could reproach you for not being so rich as 
the Browns—but I don’t. Why should you reproach me 
because I haven’t the sort of gifts Mrs. Smith has?” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of gifts. What you really mean is that 
you're so pretty that it doesn’t matter whether you use 
your brains or not. What I mean is that any woman with 
a little brains can learn to be a good housekeeper and a 
good home-maker. I gave you a chance of a month—and 
you haven’t made good in the slightest degree.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” cried Irene furi- 
ously. ‘‘We’re married, aren’t we? I haven’t disgraced 
you ee si? 

“T am going to do this,’ he said quietly: “I told you I 
was giving you a last chance, putting you on probation. I 
am going to discharge you.” 

She looked at him with wide eyes. 

“You spoke a few days ago of your life job. You got it 
because I loved you; you’re to keep it, and my love and 


of the thing centers in the way the various figurers are 
figuring; and, as that is more or less being done in the dark, 
it may be opportune to let a few rays of light in on the 
solvers and salvers who have the various matters in hand. 

Did you ever see a Chinese magician with an armful of 
steel rings, seemingly solid and separate, put those rings 
together in complicated combinations? Possibly a Chinese 
magician could put steel triangles together in the same 
mysterious manner and with the same entangled results. 


If so, and he used four triangles and intricately merged . 


them, he would hold up to the audience, in his steel tri- 
angles thus coalesced, a fair semblance of the Republican 
situation as I write. 


respect, by learning to be an adequate business 
This crisis in our lives has determined me to 
position that has-been offered me as Eastern 
our firm. For some reasons I didn’t want to 
it will be a chance for you to start over, unha: 
the influence of your Aunt Sara and your time-y, 
friends here.” i: 

Angry tears sprang into Irene’s eyes. 

“You treat me as if I were a prisoner, a crir 
have I done, except spend a little money th 
you can afford?” Be 

“In New York,” pursued Ridgely st 
board—or, rather, you shall board. I ha 
for a few weeks and I shall not take you wi: 
not put you in an expensive hotel, but in : 
house. I shall pay your tuition at a Don 
Science School. I shall make you a small 
sundries. You will be utterly unhamp 
relatives or your friends. It’s in you to 
you this one more chance.” 

“And if I won’t?” ; 

“What can you do?” 

They looked at each other. Their loys 
receded; stripped of any illusion or se 
each other starkly, were estimating each of 
Ridgely knew that, since he made their mon 
absolute power. In that moment Irene kn 
she also knew that her power over him he 
not upon herself but upon him. Heretof 
what she had to give. Now what he dema 
develop, or else lose him. She realized this; 
old habit strong, she fell back on emotion.  — : 

“You never loved me!” she cried wildly—“ 
Never!” ; 

“T do love you; but you’ve got to earn what 
you before you’re my mate again.” 

Trene sobbed helplessly. He took her lax fin 
and kissed them. Re: 

“Dearest, help me!” he said. “I’m only working for 
self-respect and happiness.” k ; 

She made no reply and presently he left her. 
morning when he tapped on her door she did not answ 

(Continued on Page 47) Ms a 


preliminary to the Chicago Conyentic 
and as a record of the politics of t 
spring of 1916; and whatever the ot 
come is, it will be the better understo 
when the politics played is known. © 
Politics has been popping in the Uniti 
States—presidential politics—ever sin 
the first of the year, and at the prese’ 
time it is beyond the popping stage al 
is detonating. The entrance of Colon 
Roosevelt into the Republican situati 
started the heavy guns. Before that tl 
firing was of small caliber. When Roos 
velt got in the howitzers began to op 
ate, and at this moment the uproar 
deafening; and the casualties, which w 
not be counted until after the Chica 
Convention, are likely to be sickenin| 
I have commented on the ecrude 
cence of The Colonel, and the reaso 
therefor, and the reception thereof, up 
the “Are You Heroic?” proclamatio 
issued at Port of Spain. The Colon 
returned to find that, in part, the pe 
sons to whom he addressed his Inqu! 
were as heroic as circumstances an 
seemed to demand; but that some of the people, who m 
necessarily be extremely heroic in order toallow The aire 
to avail himself of what he has in mind—which is 
Republican nomination for President—were not 4 durn 
bit heroic. Ke, 
Furthermore, The Colonel discovered that thel 
wide and growing sentiment for the nominator 
Justice Hughes, based on the assumption that Mr. 
is the only man on whom the Republican party can U 
with a prospect of defeating Mr. Wilson; 2 
further fact that Mr. Justice Hughes appa 
the position that, though he is in no sense a © 
for the nomination, he is quite willing to be 
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Obviously, 
if The Colonel 
isto succeedin 
| grasping the 
blican nomination, no predominant Hughes senti- 
| must prevail; and there was an immediate plan on 
art to make it apparent to the Republicans that The 
jel is their refuge and strength. In other words, it 
-p to The Colonel to put a muffler on the Hughes boom. 
‘w, as I have shown, the Old Guard of the Republican 
- are not at all entranced with the idea of nominating 
{ughes, but the Old Guard are willing to nominate Mr. 
‘es as a last resort, rather than nominate Mr. Roose- 
| Therefore, it palpably was the strategy of The 
1el to show the Old Guard that, in addition to the 
»rt of the producing but erstwhile predacious pluto- 
| as evidenced at the Gary dinner, he too— The 
1el—has elements of strength that the Old Guard 
Jered their monopoly. Thus, the Bacon luncheon 
‘rranged; and at that luncheon Mr. Root broke bread 
The Colonel for the first time in five long years— Mr. 
‘for whom Mr. Roosevelt once said he would crawl 
s hands and knees from the White House to the Cap- 
f such diverting exhibition by a paunchy President 
| have the effect of securing for Root a presidential 
iation—Mr. Root, who presided at the Chicago Con- 
on, where, as The Colonel has claimed, he was robbed 
le nomination in 1912, and where, as he has also 
ed, Mr. Root was the jimmy used in the operation. 
ll, Mr. Root and The Colonel broke bread; and 
rt Bacon was there and some others, including Sen- 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Major 
al Leonard Wood, who, aside from The Colonel, was 
nly man who got anything worth while out of the 
ish War. It was stated that the luncheon concerned 
redness; and so it did—preparedness for the nomina- 
of The Colonel, for it foreshadowed support by Lodge, 
oy Bacon and Bacon’s financial friends, and com- 
ince by Root. 


ave the Old Guard Licked The Colonel? 


@ thing resolved itself into this shape after that—not 
iblicly, of course, but really: Lodge and his crowd in 
achusetts are much disturbed over the idea of Gov- 
_McCall’s being a presidential possibility. Major 
ral Wood was there to give the proper preparedness 
he being a military man. The agreement reached 
hat The Colonel is willing to accept Root as the presi- 
al nominee if it is made apparent to The Colonel that 
nself cannot be nominated. The Colonel is willing to 
Root, Just as he was willing to give Taft to the people. 
candidate before or after the convention— whenever 
eas Colonel can safely be for Root, for he knows 
Root cannot be elected. If Root should win at Chicago 
ould fail in November, in all probability. 
erefore, The Colonel will be in shape to say, “‘I told 
0—you should have taken me,” at one time or the 
5 and 1920 is only four years ahead. Also, if Root 
d fail at Chicago, provided he is a serious circum- 
2 there, the fact that The Colonel is willing to take 
as evidenced by the inside of that Bacon luncheon, 
\to make it logical that Root’s friends, who are pow- 
Producers, should be willing to take The Colonel. 
able enough, it would seem.. 
ot has many friends. They want him to get the 
iation; but if they cannot get Root they then must, 
fairness, take Roosevelt; and the interior informa- 
s that Root is willing to take Roosevelt, also, if he 
‘If cannot win. Furthermore, there was that necessity 
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of beating Hughes. The only way to beat Hughes is to 
make a combination between Roosevelt and some con- 
servative. Root is very conservative. The Colonel does 
not want Hughes, because he thinks Hughes will not make 
the same sort of failure as President that Taft made, and 
will leave The Colonel out in the cold as a party savior, 
provided Hughes shall be elected. Consequently The 
Colonel makes his combination with the conservatives; 
and, Hughes eliminated and Root impossible, the heir ap- 
parent is Roosevelt himself. 

The nerve center of the situation is, of course, whatever 
understanding The Colonel may have with certain of the 
big Republicans, including the producing plutocrats. That 
will develop later. The plutocratic Republicans do not 
want either Hughes or Roosevelt, in reality; but they are 
almost convinced they must take one or the other. Hence, 
they are casting about to discover with which one the best 
terms can be made. They think Roosevelt will be most 
amenable, and his combination with Root makes that view 
tenable. 

The Colonel is using the big stick on the Old.Guard. He 
will have the Progressive nomination; and with that, if he 
chooses, he can defeat the regular nominee if he can com- 
mand anything like the support he had four years ago. 
Furthermore, it is the opinion of the Roosevelt men that, 
after the Old Guard get through with the bloody job of 
defeating Roosevelt in the convention at Chicago; the 
party will be so demoralized that victory will.be impossi- 
ble. Hence, The Colonel is in a strong position to demand: 
“Take me!” It is being asserted that if The Colonel is 
not taken the producing plutocrats will not contribute, 
and that will have its strong effect on a good many of the 
Western leaders. Up to this time the chief job of The 
Colonel has been to make Hughes impossible from a pro- 
fessional viewpoint. He is belaboring the Old Guard to 
that end. 

So far The Colonel has not frightened the Old Guard 
much. Those stern and rock-bound patriots, at this time— 
mid-A pril—vigorously assert that The Colonel cannot be 
nominated and will not be. It is asserted by those who 
are responsible for the opposition to Roosevelt—the Old 
Guard—that about half the delegates to the Chicago Con- 
vention are chosen, and that out of those Roosevelt cannot 
claim more than one hundred. They further claim that 
when all the delegates are chosen Roosevelt will not have 
more than two hundred, all told; and it will take a few less 
than five hundred to nominate. 

The conclusions of the Old Guard are based on their 
careful canvasses of the preferences and records of the dele- 
gates already chosen, their long-framed manipulations to 
get tried-and-true men selected as delegates, and upon the 
fact that in the primaries yet to be held there are not many 
chances for Roosevelt to secure delegates, so extensive and 
perfect have the arrangements and instructions been. 
Of course The Colonel has taken his name from primary 
ballots in various states, and the delegates held to be for 
him are not instructed for him, but so set down because of 
known preferences and former friendships. If the Old 
Guard are not fooled they say they have The Colonel 
beaten. 

What remains to be seen at the convention is what effect 
the present Roosevelt wave, and such succeeding waves as 
may be started, will have on the delegates already selected 
and to be selected, and who may be influenced by The 
Colonel’s campaign. The Old Guard say the assaults of 
The Colonel on their delegate strength will make their 
delegates firmer in their Old Guard allegiance. They are 
used to such assaults. They withstood a very formidable 
one in Chicago in 1912. The facts of that 1912 situa- 
tion are that at one time the Taft men had only two 
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votes majority 
over Roose- 
velt, and they 
came out with 
only twenty-one votes of a majority; but they came out 
with a majority, which is the main point. 

The Old Guard, as I write, have it in mind presently to 
develop and show to the people what they claim is the 
Roosevelt weakness, in both party and candidate strength. 
The Old Guard hold firmly to the belief that The Colonel is 
trying to kill off Hughes, thinking Hughes is the only man 
to be feared by him, and uncombinable. The Wilson 
people hope that The Colonel will take the Progressive 
nomination and, if he does not get the Republican nomina- 
tion, will make a fight similar to that in 1912. The Wilson 
people do well to hope this, for Mr. Wilson is a minority 
President, and the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt 
was about thirteen hundred thousand more than the Wilson 
vote. However, it is not expected that The Colonel will 
run independently, because he already is in political part- 
nership with so many old-line Republicans, and because 
the primary showings of the Progressives are very small. 

The Hughes side of the triangle is the perplexing side. A 
great many Republicans, who, whether they like Hughes 
or not, think that, because of the wide prevalence of the 
Hughes fetish, he is the only man who can hope to win 
against Wilson, are willing to be for him for the sake of 
party success. As will be seen farther along in this article, 
there is much Hughes sentiment in the country among the 
Republican voters. It is held by some people that Justice 
Hughes cannot take the nomination unless it comes to him 
almost unanimously; and it is expected that sufficient 
opposition can always be mustered to make that impossi- 
ble—provided, of course, the Old Guard, as a last resort, 
and as the only way to beat Roosevelt, do not unite on 
Hughes as their saving instrument. The Old Guard may 
do just that. 


The Triangle of Perturbation 


HE Old Guard have their work cut out for them; for it 

will be extremely difficult to whip Roosevelt and Hughes 
at the same time, and they have no predominating Repub- 
lican to offer as a substitute. However, if between mid- 
April and mid-May the Old Guard can accomplish the 
destruction of Roosevelt, they will have three or four 
weeks to demolish Hughes. The Hughes demolishment 
will be most difficult. A good many of the strong men 
in the Republican states are convinced they can win with 
Hughes. They want to begin now. These must be held in 
check, and that will not be so easy. And Mr. Justice 
Hughes is standing pat and saying nothing. 

The Democrats are very eager for Roosevelt as an antag- 
onist. They are all for Roosevelt. The Democrats think 
there will be enough Republicans—Taft men of 1912— 
remaining angry at The Colonel for having, as they say, 
wrecked the party, who will vote for Wilson rather than 
vote for Roosevelt, to elect Wilson, despite the numerical 
predominance of the united Republican party over the 
Democrats. The Democrats hope that if The Colonel is 
not nominated by the Republicans he will run again as an 
independent, or as a Progressive, on a preparedness plat- 
form. 

Now to come to the Triangle of Perturbation: Eighty 
per cent of the general mail received from constituents in 
their home districts—and this holds for the entire country, 
but especially for the Middle West—by the members of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives is 
peace mail. Nearly all of the general mail received at the 
White House is peace mail. Michigan, voting for a favorite 
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son to be put forward at the Republican National Conven- 
tion, named Henry Ford by a good majority over Senator 
William Alden Smith—Henry Ford, the most active and 
the most affluent of all our peace protagonists. Moreover, 
based on the widespread idea in Congress that this country 
is hellbent for peace, have you noted the heavy sledding 
the preparedness measures have had in Congress? Note it; 
and note, also, the heavier sledding the big naval program 
will have. That program may be adopted, but the fight 
will be bitter. 

Do these facts mean anything in your political life? 

Whether or no, they mean a great deal in the political 
lives of numerous others, including the political life of 
President Wilson, who will be the Democratie candidate. 
Roosevelt, as it looks, is not a peace candidate. The prin- 
cipal asset of the President is that ‘‘he has kept us out 
of war.’ Maybe he will not be in that position by the time 
this is printed; but until the time it was written we were 
not at war, albeit we have ten or twelve thousand soldiers 
in Mexico chasing Villa. Moreover, the President will stay 
in that position if it is a possibility. 

Congress is opposed to any war. Even if we break dip- 
lomatic negotiations with Germany and send Ambassador 
Bernstorff home, and recall Ambassador Gerard, it is 
unlikely there will be any greater rupture than that, 
though there may be. Nor will there be intervention in 
Mexico until it can be staved off no longer. Intervention 
must come, sooner or later. “‘He has kept us out of war’”’ 
is likely to continue to be the President’s greatest asset; 
and if by chance we should get into war, then the country, 
the Democrats think, will support Wilson and hold him in 
Washington for that very reason. 

As it stands, the German Democrats will vote against 
Wilson; but most of the German voters in the country 
are Republicans. In case Roosevelt is nominated against 
Wilson it is expected that the Catholic German Demo- 
crats will stick by Wilson; but the German Lutheran 
Democrats will divide. An interesting side light on the 
situation is that most of the German Republicans seem 
to be for Hughes. This may develop into a consequential 
factor in the final determination. Another little side light, 
as showing the temper of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was the selection of Senator Harding, of Ohio, as 
temporary chairman of the Chicago Convention. Harding 
is anti-Roosevelt. 


Faint Hopes and Loud Shouts 


1A) bite awe Sa all brands of candidates are for prepared- 
ness in varying degrees. Also, the President has 
grabbed a portion, at least, of the tariff issue away from 
the Republicans by advocating a tariff commission. The 
country is not keen for preparedness. The Congress knows 
that. The country is keen for peace, and prefers settling 
disputes by diplomatic notes rather than by undiplomatic 
shot and shell. The Mexican situation will be a big factor 
in the campaign. It will be seen that the preparedness 
program finally adopted by Congress will reflect this wide- 
spread peace sentiment in the United States; and if 
President Wilson can do some preparing, and ‘“‘keep us 
out of war,” he will bein a good position to fight Roosevelt, 
if Roosevelt is nominated, having both ends to play against 
the Roosevelt bellicose middle. 

With all this hurly-burly, the person who would attempt 
to say on a certain Saturday what will be the case in any 
specified locality on a Saturday fortnight would be a most 
presumptuous prophet, and likely to be as foolish as pre- 
sumptuous; but, for all that, there are certain basic trends 
in all localities that will not be changed by superficial 
shiftings. Big things may change them, 
but little things will only add to the gen- 
eral excitement; and where the ballyhoo 
is greatest the fundamentals are likely to 
be most secure, because the loud political 
shouter shouts loudest when he seeks to 
strengthen his hope with his yawp. 

There are several localities—a good 
many—where Hughes sentiment pre- 
dominates; and that Hughes sentiment 
is likely to dominate until convention time 
unless Mr. Justice Hughes makes a defi- 
nite, flat-footed announcement that he 
will not accept a nomination, not run if 
nominated over that rejection, nor accept 
if elected. It must.come just that directly 
and emphatically to stop it. Likewise it 
will take an authorized and signed state- 
ment from Roosevelt that he is only fool- 
ing to stop the Roosevelt trends. And 
there may be a broad general‘agreement 
on some man— Roosevelt, Hughes or an- 
other—by leaders in enough states, and 
handling sufficient delegates, to make the 
result of the Chicago Convention fore- 
gone. Eliminating these big and possible 
contingencies, the sense of the Republi- 
cans and their sentiments in various locali- 
ties is obtainable; and, unless some one 


of these things happens, what is true as this is written will 
be true on June seventh. 

So, to get a general idea of the Republican sentiment in 
the country, by localities, I made a canvass of my own in 
mid-April, asking the undoubtedly highest political author- 
ities in each state, except the solidly Democratic ones of 
the South—all men who have observed politics for many 
years and who know their localities intimately, and who 
are fair-minded men—to tell me what they found to be the 
political case in their various territories at the time of 
asking. Their replies came in promptly, and I synopsize 
them herewith, not as showing the situations that will 
exist at convention time, provided any of the three things 
outlined above happens, but as giving the general senti- 
ment seven weeks before the convention meets, which has 
its great value as an indication of the state of Republican 
feeling, and will have its added importance when the 
convention’s results are known. If things continue with 
no definitive statement from Hughes, no cessation of the 
Roosevelt campaign, and no preconvention agreement, it 
is safe enough to say that the delegates from the states I 
canvassed will come to Chicago in about the candidate 
tempers herewith ascribed to them. 

This was written before the results of Roosevelt’s visit 
to New England were fully known; but, even with that in 
mind, it is a fact that there would be more Roosevelt senti- 
ment in Massachusetts, for example, notwithstanding the 
announced support of Lodge and Meyer, and so on, if 
the impetuous Gardner and the ardent Cushing had not 
mussed up the situation. Indeed, it is likely that the return 
of Senator Lodge to his former patron, who always spoke 
of him as “‘ My dear friend Cabot,’’ was not so much for the 
sake of Roosevelt as it was because the Senator could not 
assimilate the idea of Governor McCall’s getting into the 
presidential possibility class. And so on. Moreover, the 
Hughes talk in that locality began to increase in intensity 
because of the necessity seen by some to start a back fire 
against Roosevelt. 

Meantime, pending the result in Massachusetts—where 
Weeks ought to have most of the delegates, provided he 
doesn’t flop to Roosevelt also—the Maine convention was 
large and harmonious, and seemed to be for Hughes first 
and Roosevelt second. It is expected that the New 
Hampshire delegates will be for Weeks; and that Vermont 
will be for Hughes, with Weeks as second choice; and 
Rhode Island for Hughes, if Hughes is in it, for various 
reasons, including the potent one that Hughes is a Bap- 
tist and went to Brown University. The patriots from 
Connecticut will probably await the trend of events. The 
Connecticut Republicans are sure-thing players. 

Jumping across the continent to the Pacific Coast, we 
find that in California, where of late years there is a 
Verdun in politics about four times a year, there is a com- 
plicated situation, with two sets of candidates for dele- 
gates to Chicago, one labeled Republican and one United 
Republican. The latter cohorts represent the Progressive 
and near-Progressive elements in that domicile of H. 
Johnson, and the Republicans are the old crowd of stand- 
patters, Tafters and anti-Hiramites. The California laws 
do not require the statement of party affiliations until the 
ballot is called for in primary elections, and a great many 
Progressives registered as “politics not stated,’ which left 


them wide open when it came to the primary. There is a 
rather dominant tendency for Hughes, albeit the United 
Republicans in large number favor Roosevelt. However, 
the standpat Republicans throw fits and fall in them at the 
mention of Roosevelt’s name. 

The women voters are inclined to follow Wilson, because 
The cool, reasoning, 


they consider him a man of peace. 


statistical sentiment of the bulk of the C 
licans appears to be for Hughes, beca 
Hughes can win against Wilson. As one of m; 
ents puts it: “It is my opinion that whichever 
gates is elected will be for Hughes. This is not : 
sentiment, but the result of cold calculation ; 
that he is most likely to win and thus afford 
fishes. There is no Republican issue in thi 
than the loaves-and-fishes issue. The only Re 
timent in this state, properly defined, is for 
it is held in check by the fear that he can 
In Oregon, at the time of writing, Hug 
with Roosevelt as second choice. The Ta 
34,673 votes in 1912 to 37,600 for Ro 
for Hughes as against Roosevelt; and 
woman registration for Hughes as oppe 
cosity and warlike attributes of Ro 
women voters are for the peaceful Hug 
the militant Roosevelt, and may, at ap 
on peace grounds rather than for eithe 
and Cummins will be voted for in th 


In Colorado, Utah and M 


HE possibility of the nomination of 
centrated the opposition Republi 
Hughes in the state of Washington. 
observe in Washington that some of t 
sives now prefer Hughes to Roosevelt, 
the standpat Republicans have swung 
It is thought that either Hughes or Roo 
state next November. The party lead 
structed delegation to Chicago, but the 
of a widespread Roosevelt sentiment in 
will need a Hughes to hold it in check. 
whether any other candidate can do that. 
Colorado is held to favor Roosevelt as again 
and it is expected that the unpledged delegatio 
will have at least six Roosevelt votes. 
admirers. The best opinion is that the Uta 
will be for Roosevelt, for it is reasonably cle: 
observers that Senator Smoot is ready to s 
nominated; and Utah Republicans think $ 
also, to go a step farther and help nomina’ 
noted i in Salt Lake City that the paper frien 
Smoot is saying kindly things about Roosev 
these, to be conservative about it, are not the 
that paper used to say about The Colonel. 
mons feel kindly toward Roosevelt. Many M 
not in favor of the authoritative opposition to 
four years ago, which made Utah one of the two: 
gave Taft electoral votes in 1912, the other bei 
There is a bitter fight in Utah over the prop 
tion of Governor Spry, and that may affect 
of the delegation to Chicago. The Spry men, 
Smoot, say that the delegation will be un 
win; and they believe Smoot will pledge the 
he controls it. Smoot holds Roosevelt respo 
chance at a Senate career, and, though he op 
sively with the Old Guard, may try to show | 
tion at Chicago. 
It is likely that Senator Cummins will be 
choice in Montana, for his name is the only 
on the ballot, albeit the law permits the writin 
names. However, Montana is not really for Cu 
will not be, except perfunctorily. The Monta 
sives, who gave Roosevelt 22,456 votes to 18,512 for Tz 
are mostly for Roosevelt again this year, and so are 
of the old-line Republicans, though there will br 
tana dissent if Hughes is 3 
Idaho will give Senator Bor 
mentary vote and then procee¢ 
line. 


on the delegation, and that tl 
be five or six who prefer Hu; zh 
ever, that does not mean th 
not many Roosevelt men left 1 
and it does mean that Kans 
Chicago ready to help nomin 
whoseems most available for 
as it exists. 


will be interesting, for the na 
Ford, Henry D. Estabrook 
Cummins are on the ballot, 

the name of Robert G. Roos, 
tious person who filed for bott 
publican and Democratic de! 

Mr. Justice Hughes, as I re 

took hisname off the Nebras 
so did Colonel Roosevelt 
when Mr. Hughes loomed 
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It Was as if the Summons Had Come From Out the Grave 


Mi old now, and it does not matter; so old that words 
-blame—because I didn’t understand or learn the 
ay there—will hardly pierce the marred and wrinkled 
yranes of my ears. And as for those men that I served 
oved—the members of the Alexander Club—their 
is done and they will not mind my telling. Two years 
they been gone. And lastly, there are others to whom 
lemory of my masters is still dear; there are others 
re rightly curious, and, before I go away for good and 
is right that they should know. All that I ask of you 
isten. I care not the snap of a finger whether or not 
elieve. 


ust begin at the first. And the first was so long ago 
ill not mind if I hesitate and falter. Pardon it; par- 
1¢ when I say of certain things: ‘‘They are not clear.” 
‘name is Absalom— Absalom Martin, and, of all that 
> told you yet, this matters least; for my story is that 
) Queer, queer disappearance of the Alexander Club, 
no one—no one yet—has tried to explain. Yes, they 
tried too; but no one has told the truth. 
granduncle was the first serving man of the Alex- 
Years and years ago was this, and all that I 
nber of him was that he was old and his last name 
Martin too. I was looking for a place then, and he 
mended me, as his hands had become too unsteady 
rly to pour the wine. You see the custom was differ- 
en—but of that I will tell later. I came and, at first, 
ightened. The members of the Alexander Club were 
er then, and gayer then, and some of them even 
1 when I came into the room. Sometimes, under 
fluence of too much wine, they joked with me and 
1¢ I was a “‘chip off the old block,” after the manner 
» Americans. The custom was different then, and 
gayety was the humor of the gentlemen. 
I would hear them, from my little pantry, 
their glasses and sing. Would not that be 
er thing in the Alexander Club? But it 
hows how times have changed. Orshould 
pen that you have never heard enough 
these gentlemen to know even that? 
el that I am not holding to my purpose, 
Was, indeed, to begin at the first and tell 
‘ll clear to the end. But you will pardon 
transgressions, for at my age queer tingling 
Ties turn the current of the thought. 
[ said, I succeeded my uncle and the club 
ifferent then. It was not so exclusive. It 
stsobound by honorable traditions. Some 
men were quite young—and many of them 
her diversions than the sessions of the Alex- 
Iremember that Sir Willard Kirby was 
‘t hunter, who had slain lion and elephant 
lmanner of creaturesin Af rica,and bison— 
ol think the plainsmen call them—on 
ican plains. He traveled out and far, and 
boyishness I know that I admired him 
y. He was one who smiled when I came 


't his type grew more rare each year in the 
nder Club, 


By Edisor 


TOLeLaU STR AT. ED BY FF. R. 
Then there was Lord Mortimer, who rode 
in the steeplechase. I always trembled, in 
my boyishness, when I poured his wine. 
Then there was De Forest, the famous 
duelist, who—and his relatives, if he has 
any, will pardon me if I tell this—was 
dropped from the list of membership. Then 
there were Calvin and White and Thomas— 
men you would have laughed to see at the 
sessions of the Alexander Club in its last 
years—not that they were not gentlemen, 
but their type was so different. Perhaps 
some of them are still alive; but all of those 
three were middle-aged then. Indeed they 
were gentlemen, and many of the most 
exclusive clubs were pleased to have them 
as members. 
I remember the day I first came. My uncle 
boarded the lift with me and we rode together to 
the fifth and topmost floor of the Alexander Club 
Building. The gentlemen had not come in yet, as 
it was before dinner. He showed me my pantry, 
and comfortable was it for such as I. A soft chair, 
a tiny table, and all round thick, frosted glass, 
through which hardly any sound could come. 
Above my head was a bell that would summon me 
when one of the gentlemen pulled a bell cord in the 
main room—a low and tinkling little bell, I remember it. 
Then he showed me the wine cellar, the key to which he 
gave me. I had never seen such wine. Never shall I again. 
There was case and case, and long rows of dark and cob- 
webbed bottles. I saw their seals—some of them were 
made in Asia Minor and some in Bohemia and some in 
France. It was not wine; it was treasure. Even then 
some of it was old—old as 1am now. There was mellowed 
Rhenish, yellow as melted gold. There was Burgundy 
that sparkled with a thousand little fires when I poured it 
out in the glasses of the gentlemen. There was Amontil- 
lado out of sun-kissed Spain. 

There were rare Tokays—some of them golden and 
some of them a wonderful silver. There were common 
wines—yet so old and so rare that you could not believe in 
them: Madeira and sherry and port. Then there was case 
and case of amber old champagne. There were other kinds, 
unknown to me—row on row—from vineyards of which I 
had never heard. _ 

From thence he led me into the great session room, 
which occupied most of the remainder of the floor. There 
was a great pillar in the center—chimney I had best call 
it—of a rod at least in diameter. Built into it were four 
fireplaces, one facing each way. Round it were grouped 
many large chairs, the arms of which were wide, for hold- 
ing glasses, and many little tables. Beside these stood 
pails for ice. 

There were many of the great chairs then—thirty-five 
perhaps; but that was in the early days of the club, before 
its customs became so set. 

Now that was all, almost, concerning the room, except 
that the windows were wide and high, and a tall clock 
ticked off the seconds loudly from the corner. Thick rugs, 
on which my feet made no noise, covered the floor. 


GRUGER 


Out of that room led but two doors: 
One led into the cloakroom, and from 
thence into the lift; the other was the en- 
trance to my pantry, and from thence to the 
wine vault. 

I remember my uncle describing my duties; his hands 
shook and he looked most soberly at me, as if they were 
a trust. I was to come every evening, before the gentle- 
men arrived, and seat myself in the pantry. The caretaker 
of the building would have built the fires in the four fire- 
places and have fuel in plenty in the great chests that lay 
between them. I was to wait in my pantry, and when the 
bell rang I was to come. Usually my duties would be to 
bring and open wine; sometimes to take away wine that 
did not please the gentlemen’s taste. After they had gone 
I was to gather up the wine bottles, return the unopened 
ones to the cellar, and leave the empty ones where the care- 
taker could find them. Then I, too, could go. 

There were rigid customs even then, but the Alexander 
was—may I say?—frivolous compared to the club in its 
last years. For instance, I must not enter the club’s 
room unsummoned. J must not leave before the last of the 
members had gone. I must not come after the first of them 
had come. I always poured their wine then—instead of 
often leaving it, opened, on the tables. Sometimes the 
members addressed me, then, other than to give orders. 

It was my privilege to drink of any wine that had been 
opened and sent away—of course after I had taken it to 
my pantry, where were glasses. And so often did this 
occur that even gentlemen of less exclusive clubs, I should 
judge, had not the supply of wine that had I, serving man 
of the Alexander. Of course I drank but little, as my uncle 
had warned me. But, in spite of my boyishness then, his 
warning was unnecessary; for after the first night, indeed, 
with unsteady feet I would have sooner faced a legion of 
angels than the gentlemen of the Alexander Club. 

Ah, they were worthy masters! By your pardon, I will 
tell even of private matters of mine with them. In pay- 
ment to me they were most liberal. Never did they tip me, 
nor did they leave money on the tables. But on Christmas 
they sent me presents of money, and every year my wage 
increased. They were liberal with the caretaker too— 
though, in spite of this, Webber, who had the position 
when I came, and whom I slightly knew, grumbled about 
his pay, and only stayed ten years from then. But 
Sharkey, who succeeded him, seemed more content. And 
surely they recompensed him well, for one afternoon I met 
him on Piccadilly dressed quite like a gentleman. But I, 
too, had many comforts all those years. 

Then slowly—so slowly—I saw the club begin to change. 
Some of its older members died and some of the younger 
failed to come back. I know that Sir Willard Kirby and 
Lord Mortimer both fell away. I know that new members, 
to fill the empty chairs, were chosen slowly. The hunters 
and the riders and the duelists, and those of them that 
cared for society, dropped out one by one. I know that 
Wade, who was always reading, left my second year. I 
know that Hotchkiss, who was always talking to the other 
gentlemen, whose voice was always heard loudest in the 


Their Faces Were White in the Gloom—as White 
as Their Snowy Hair 
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lift, and who on two occasions spoke to me other than to 
give an order, left my fourth year. I know that Grantham, 
who was very fond of Burgundy, and whom once I heard 
singing in a queer key, left my sixth year. 

I know that less often and less often I would hear the 
gentlemen laughing or talking, though always they were 
whispering to one another when I entered at their sum- 
mons. Stillness, stillness—except for this, except for the 
tick of the great clock and the crackle of the fires, became 
the custom in the Alexander Club. 

I came to know them—every one. I came to learn their 
preferences in wine, and often had the bottles cooling for 
them when they came if such was their wish. The long 
years passed, a score of them, with changes slower than the 
hour hand of the clock. 

Every night I came and every night they came. Every 
night they drank their wine and stared into the fires and 
whispered. They did not read. They did not talk aloud. 
They did not laugh. They did not drink so much that 
their steps were unsteady in the hall. They sat and sat in 
their easy-chairs and listened to the crackling fires and the 
tolling clock. Late in the night they would go, sometimes 
one by one and sometimes all at once. They never seemed 
to notice me when I walked among them; and if I did 
catch their eyes they seemed displeased. So I came to 
walk most silently; and if it was necessary to question a 
patron as to his order I did it ina whisper. Inever smiled as 
other waiters make a practice of doing. I donot know why. 

Summers came with their hot nights, and winters with 
their fogs pouring against the windows. The street lights 
flickered below, as I could see from my pantry window; but 
otherwise I might have thought those clubrooms in a 


I Remember That the Spot of Light Above, Gleaming Like a Star, 
Was a Mighty Consolation 


different world. Not a sound steamed up from the street. 
The gentlemen talked so low that not a sound penetrated to 
my pantry. They hardly looked at each other as they talked. 

The wine cellar was never depleted, and it seemed 
to be the gentlemen’s pride. After I had served a score of 
years a queer custom developed in regard to its tending. 
Each week at least one of the gentlemen would be absent— 
for the whole week; and always on Saturday a new ship- 
ment of wine was stored in the cellar. And strange wines 
they were to me, with curious labels such as I had never 
seen. Sometimes two of the gentlemen would be absent, 
and those weeks two shipments came; but, curiously, when 
there were two shipments the wines and the labels of one 
of them were more familiar to me. I concluded after a 
while that the gentlemen took turns as the wine buyers for 
the club; and one of them, and sometimes two, in turn 
took seven-day journeys on the Continent for that purpose. 

In my lonely hours I tried to see the system and the 
method of the scheme; and often when I thought I had it 
all deciphered—which one went first, and second, and so 
on—the order would vary and I would be perplexed again. 
At last I concluded that some of the gentlemen, at first 
nine or ten, and then five or six, and lastly only three, were 
not such connoisseurs as the others; and when their turns 
came in the cycle one of the others supplemented them. 
But I was not sure. Nor was I even certain that the cus- 
tom originated after my twentieth year of service; it 
might have been in existence from the first. 

Night after night, year after year, I sat in my pantry. 
Through the frosted glass of the door I could see the 
gentlemen in session, their black-and-white shapes blur- 
ring. I could see their arms and heads move sometimes, 
and one by one I saw them rise and go—night after night, 
year after year. 

But the club changed. One by one those of different 
likings dropped away. After a score of years ten of the 
thirty or more chairs had been taken from the circle. Ten 
of the remaining held members who had joined since my 
coming. They were mostly men of the same kind even 
then—gentlemen forever, silent and grave and courteous, 
but caring seemingly for little except their easy-chairs and 
their wines and their somber clubrooms. 

Yes, they were somber; but not so much at first. At 
first the gentlemen read quite often in the rooms, and the 
lights were bright. But one night I found that all the 
transparent globes had been replaced by heavily frosted 
ones. Thereafter the meeting place of the club was shad- 
owy, and what light poured down from the chandeliers mixed 
weirdly with the rosy glow from the fireplaces. 

Years and years and years it seemed, and some of the 
men began to grow old. Some of them died and a few 
younger gentlemen came in. But they were not like my 
young masters that I had known before. They were old 
men, whose hair had not yet whitened. 

Yes, my hair began to gray; but the gentlemen did not 
seem to mind. I could have still poured their wine with a 
steady hand, but now most of them pre- 
ferred that I should leave the bottles open 
on the tables. Only rarely nowI could hear 
their voices in the lift. More and more 
they whispered instead of talked, until the 
room was full of the weird, hushed sound, 
like the rustle of garments or the swish of 
the wings of waterfowl. I answered their 
bells and plied their wine and fed their fires, 
but they did not seem to see me. 

No; I do not know what pleasure they 
gained in their sessions at the club. It was 
not for me to question, All but one—or, 
7 at most, two—were present every night, 
s however. They sat and sat in the quiet and 
watched the flames leap up. Every week 
would see the absent one return and some 
other face would be gone from the circle. 
Every week came the wine shipment, which 
hardly ever lasted out the week in which it 
came. Butthevault was always almost full. 

There were outsiders who were inter- 
ested in the club, even in those days. Some 
of the men I came to know outside would 
question me—particularly Figgin, the offi- 
cer whose watch was just in front 
of the club building, and who 
every night saw the clubmen go 
home—but, of course, I told them 
nothing. 

Once or twice gentlemen ques- 
tioned me, and several times am- 
bitious journalists. But I never 
talked of my patrons’ affairs. 

And at last came a time when 
all the world was to hear of the 
Alexander Club. It was such a 
queer thing. You will have heard 
the first part—unless, as might be, 
the stirring international events 
that occurred about the same 
time obscured the episode—and 


you likely found it hard to believe. But no one, other t 
the gentlemen themselves, knew the story’s sequel. 
It was June, of two years ago, in the forty-fifth yea 
my service, that darkness fell upon the Alexander C 
The night of which I speak, that which marked the be 
ning of the end, nineteen of the gray-haired clubmen we, 
their chairs. Only one was absent from the session, _ 
I was dozing, listening to the summer rain on 
dows, when my bell rang. When I entered 
Sterling, one of the gentlemen, was makin 
impassioned speech. I thought it most q 
I remembered such a thing! He stopped 
ence and had me fill his glass. Then, on 
pantry, I noticed another curious thing 
three of the oldest, who had been members lc 
as long as I had been servant—were asleep 
The three were Carter and Craige and 
Their faces were white in the gloom— 
snowy hair—and I wondered whether 
The door closed behind me—and all at 
laughed. I had never heard such a laugh 
of the Alexander. It rose high an i 
abruptly—as if something serious had cat 
tion. I looked through the glass and saw 
men had left their chairs. They had gathe 
and they motioned with their arms in 
Never had I beheld such a thing in all m 
They gathered about him; and while 
laughing, many of them were almost arg 
they went back to their chairs at last. 
As slight an incident as this prepared n 
pened in just a month. 
That night I had come early, glad of so1 
the fog. Though the time of year was 
fogs trailed up and down the streets like the ga 
omnipresent ghost. They made the buildings 
the thoroughfares seem as shadows. The 
hurried down the reeking streets, and the 
some ultimatum you call it?—that th 
sending to one of the Balkan States.  __ 
I came early, and the rooms of the Alex 
seemed more than usually silent. At once I 
fires the caretaker had prepared, so that the 1 
warm before the gentlemen arrived. At last they b 
come. ts 
One by one they trooped in, until every chair was fi 
Not even one had gone in search of vintages. They sa 
while, as always, in silence. I brought them wine wt 
they rang, and through the frosted glass I watched th 
arms raise as they lifted their cups to drink, __ 
The bell rang again, and Sterling asked that I take aw 
a bottle of wine which had apparently not met his fav 
For the first time in my long service he spoke to me as ¢ 
gentleman to another. ee i 
“Absalom,”’ he said, “‘I don’t care for that—in spite 
the fact it is supposed to be the best wine in the worle 
most expensive, anyway.” | 
“Ts that so, sir?’ I said. 
else?”’ Ges 
“T judge not, Absalom,” was Mr. Sterling’s reply; 
looked at me strangely. Pd 
I took the bottle to my pantry, most curious as to wl! 
this extra-expensive wine was like. The clock ticked | 
loudly in the still room that I turned to look at it. Nir 
five, | remember it registered; so, before I drank, I set 1 


: 


repeater with it. Then, curious, I poured out a glass of t 
light-yellow wine. It was a new flavor to me, but no bet: 
or no worse than any other of the wines I knew. — 
Then, stretching out upon my chair, I began to a 
Such is often my custom in the long nights. The bell 
thought, would waken me.  ) 
You will hardly believe that when I wakened again 
was after midnight. I had slept from nine until one. ‘ 
first I thought my repeater was wrong, but it was S$! 
ticking naturally. Had the bell rung, unheard by 
The first tinkle had always roused me before. Had t 
fires burned out? Had the gentlemen gone? 
I turned to look through the frosted glass and saw ‘ 
each of the gentlemen was still in his chair. A particular 
long session, I thought. I waited a while, expecting ev! 
minute that some of them would go; but they did not see 
to move. I looked closely; and I tell youl could not 4 
form stir in its chair, a hand raise with a cup, oF 4 h 
turn to whisper to aneighbor. The clubmen were never Te; 
less, but to-night they sat like images of stone. bam 


“May I bring you somethi 


the red glow of the fires; they seemed to have burned 
coals. I could see the muffled chandeliers. But nota must 
of those clubmen twitched. alc 
Someway I began to grow afraid. My repeater tic 
loudly, but the beating of my heart was louder. 4K 
gentlemen sat so very still—like blocks of wood. alm 
prayed that the bell would ring. gag 
Perhaps an hour more I huddled in my ch 
not go in, unsummoned, to investigate. I dar: 
in my tomb of a pantry, with my ticking watch ar 
thumping heart. Still I could not see a flicker ot *e- 
The muffled lights glowed evilly through the gias 
door until I could stand it no longer. At last I 
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lered, afraid, fearing—not ghosts or men or beasts, 

lings! Men are most afraid of things. 

ened the door a little way, unsummoned, as I had 

done before. The silence of the great room swooped 
me and only the clock addressed me. The forms in 

airs were still and rigid. 

id one of the gentlemen ring?” I asked. 

own voice frightened me; it sounded so loud in the 

of the room. Not a voice answered. ' Not a head 

1 to look at me. 

was dozing and I thought the bell rang. Did one of 

entlemen ring?” I repeated; and my. voice was 

dly trembling. 

1 no one turned or answered, and I thought the 

in the chairs looked starched and queer. 

arted to go back, and then turned and tiptoed farther 

he room. At last I stood where I could see the faces 
gentlemen. I think I screamed a little, for the faces 

were not those of living men. Each was white and 

t and horrible, and the forms in the chairs were 

usly rigid. They looked at me with wide, unseeing 
It was as if some nightmare devil had brought about 

istrous transformation. 

t for an instant I stood gaping, my muscles gone soft 
me, while the fires glowed with red and angry eyes, 

he sickening pendulum of the clock swung back and 
The only sound in the horrible room besides the 

of my scream was the slow, ungodly ticking of the 
The pasty faces leered at me; the rigid forms were 

dead; and I ran from them in terror. 

: boy in the lift was sound asleep. 

hat’s the matter?” he kept asking crazily. “Absa- 

fartin, what’s the matter?” 

mething’s happened to the gentlemen!’ I told him 

glass doors opened. 

seemed to twist and pull the levers endlessly before 

ld start it down. And in the glass of the lift my face 

d not my own; it was as white as those I had just 


ait!” I told him, and ran out onto the street. 

gin, the officer, stood on the corner, gazing sleepily 
he fog. “What's the matter? What’s the matter?” 
ed, drowning out my words with his senseless queries. 
it’s that? What’s that?” 

mething has happened to the Alexander Club. 
thing has happened to them!” 

hat do you mean? What has happened to ’em?”’ 
hey’re sitting in their chairs like dead men. They’re 


scious — or dead! I believe they’re dead. They’re 
2 in their chairs ——_” 


“This is Queer!’? He Whispered Over and Over Again 


But he did not wait for me to finish. He ran toward the 
entrance of the building and I followed. The big-eyed boy 
raised us to the rooms, at the door of which I stopped and 
let the officer enter first. 

“This is queer!’’ he said as his eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom. ‘Devilish queer!” 

His voice did not sound just right. On into the room he 
tiptoed hesitantly, and I followed. He stretched out his 
hand until it touched the hand of one of the clubmen. 

“This man’s unconscious—not dead,’ he muttered. 
“‘He’s got a pulse. Can’t we get some more light here?” 
He looked at me impatiently. ‘“‘His hand’s still warm. 
Better send the boy after a doctor.” 

But the boy had heard the order and we could hear the 
lift descending. Then Figgin stepped to the telephone 
and tore the wads of paper from between the bells. I heard 
him cursing softly. 

““They must like stillness here!” he said, as aman might 
whose nerves were all on edge. 

“Hello! Headquarters?” he asked, his voice jerky. 
“This is Figgin and I’m up at the Alexander Club. . . . 
Yes; the Alexander—that’s the place. All twenty of the 
men are stretched out in their chairs unconscious. ens 
No; I don’t know what’s the matter. Will you send help 
right away, sir?”’ 

And he came back and stood near me at the doorway. 

“This is queer!’’ he whispered over and over again; I 
think he said it was “bloody queer!” ‘All twenty of ’em 
stretched out like dead! They look so pasty—sort of 
unreal. But we can’t do anything till the doctors and the 
constables arrive. We mustn’t disturb anything, Absalom. 
Indeed we mustn’t!”’ 

We waited seemingly hours, but I suppose it was only 
minutes. At last we heard the lift come up. A physician, 
whom the boy had flagged as he passed in his motor, and 
another officer, in plain clothes, came into the clubrooms. 

“‘What’s this? What’s this?” the constable was saying; 
he talked for an instant with Figgin. ‘And who’s this?’’ 
he went on, pointing at me. 

“The servitor here—Absalom,”’ I told him. 

The man looked at me as if he might laugh; but he 
shuddered instead. ‘‘Absalom who?” 

“Absalom Martin,” Figgin interrupted. 

Then the constable said a ridiculous thing: 

“‘The servitor here, eh? And you’ve been here years and 
years. It’s a wonder you’ve got a last name left.” 

The practitioner hurried farther into the shadows of the 
room and touched the hand of one of the still forms. 

“Unconscious, eh?’’ hisstrained voice came back. ‘This 
man isn’t unconscious, He’s dead—has been for hours!” 


Then he cried out at the horrid thing that happened 
next. As his scream went slowly echoing about those high, 
dark walls, we saw that the finger he had touched had 
broken off and rattled to the floor. 

For an instant we three men in the doorway looked into 
one another’s eyes. I heard the clock strike once and 
Figgin curse. I saw the sweat shoot out of the pores in the 
constable’s forehead. Then he set his teeth; and Figgin 
drew out a long, black-barreled revolver. 

“No need of that,” said the constable, jerking himself 


together. ‘Killing enough already! It isn’t right—it’s 
bloody wrong! But it must be investigated; yes, it 
must ——”’ 


His words trailed off, for he had followed the doctor to 
his place among the rigid forms. He flashed a light into the 
face of one of them. He gasped again—and the next 
instant laughed! 

I tell you that his laugh was almost as nerve-breaking as 
the doctor’s scream; it was the last thing in the world 
Figgin and I expected. The practitioner’s twitching 
fingers left his throat. 

“Dead men, eh?”’ cried the expert. ‘‘Dead men! These 
are dummies—wax dummies! Dummies, I tell you! 
Someone’s having a joke of some kind. Damn queer one, 
I will say! They’re dummies!”’ 

“Dummies? The thing I touched was no dummy. It 


- was something that had blood in it.”’ 


It was Figgin’s voice and his face seemed drawn in the 
half light. 

“You’re dreaming! 
sort of a crazy joke.” 

We gathered about the form and the expert lifted a limp 
arm. He showed us, by pulling back the evening coat, 
where it was attached. He showed us the stub of a finger, 
and surely it was wax. We touched it fearsomely, and all 
of us gasped again when the constable broke off another 
finger. 

“Tt’s built to look like Harris,’’ I told them, for the 
expert flashed his light upon the face again. 

Yes; it was just a figure of wax—and yet I was afraid. 
Evensuch a diabolical transformation as this seemed so pos- 
sible; except for their whispering, whispering, I could not 
remember that the gentlemen had much more of life about 
them than these mockeries, these figures in the chairs. 

“But what I touched was a man!” Figgin cried again, 
as if he would be heard. 

But a whisper would have undulated in that still room. 
The voice of the clock filled the intervals between our 
words with sound that should not have been heard at all, 

(Continued on Page 85) 


Dummies, I tell you. See? Some 
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() bi for first-class alpinists; very difficult,” said my 


The Lowest Point of the Shark’s Tooth 


Baedeker. Indeed, the Dent du Requin, or Shark’s 

Tooth, ranked third among the renowned aiguilles, 
those rock needles at Chamonix, which all Alpine guides 
seem to agree are worse than the Matterhorn. 

My experience in mountain climbing was not very exten- 
sive, but I had done enough to learn that the effort is as 
nothing compared with what is gained; and the harder 
the climb, the greater the reward. I had climbed a little 
in the course of travel—in the Dolomites, the Bavarian 
Alps, the Canadian Rocky Mountains, the Selkirks and 
the Andes. The summer before, I had made four first-class 
ascents at Zermatt, including the Matterhorn, under 
exceedingly bad conditions. And now I had come back to 
the High Alps expressly to try the ascent of the two most 
difficult of the aiguilles—the Grépon, the most acrobatic 
performance, and the dreaded Aiguille du Dru, almost as 
hard and a thousand feet higher. 

A late season had, however, left the snow far down on 
the mountainsides, unmelted; and a phenomenally bad 
season was constantly bringing new snow on the peaks. 
With ice and snow in the handholds, fingers would grow 
numb and be unable to hold. I had already been waiting 
three weeks for these two peaks to be pronounced safe; but 
in vain. It was mid-August, nearly the end of the climbing 
season. I could wait no longer. Probably neither the 
Grépon nor the Dru could safely be attempted this season. 
Even on the Shark’s Tooth there was only a chance that 
we should not have to turn back. 


Practice Climbs Up Easier Peaks 


HAD arrived from America only three weeks before, | 


but [had written ahead to the “climbers’ hotel”’ for good 
guides; and, because of the infrequent good weather, they 
had persuaded me to start in training on the very first 
clear day—the day after my arrival. Luckily bad weather 
had compelled a day of rest between two days of practice 
climbs—welcome indeed to muscles suddenly required to 
climb from Chamonix’ 3415 feet to the 9300-and-more feet 
of the Aiguille de la Gliére on one side of the valley, and 
two days later to the still higher twin peaks on the other 
side. 

Barely had I thus got muscles and feet hardened when 
we started on a six-day tour. It was to begin with Mont 
Blane, 15,782 feet, the highest mountain in the Alps, and 
to end with two of the hardest of the aiguilles—the Dent 
du Géant, or Giant’s Tooth, and the Dent du Requin, or 
Shark’s Tooth—all three first-class ascents. On the first 
day we had gone halfway up Mont Blane; spent two nights 
and a day of snowstorm, at ten thousand feet, at the 
Grands Mulets cabin, amid the glaciers; on the third day 
had gone on to the top and all the long and perilous way 
down the Italian side; next day had climbed from Cour- 
mayeur, four thousand feet, to the hut on the Col du Géant, 


By DOR 


The Giant’s Tooth From the Shark’s Tooth 


just below an eleven-thousand-foot snow pass; the day 
after had climbed the Giant’s Tooth in a snowstorm; 
and the sixth day descended again to Chamonix. The new 
snow had made the Shark’s Tooth unsafe to try and we had 
passed under instead of over it. 

Two days later we had made a third first-class aseent— 
that of the Aiguille des Grands Charmoz. Then it had 
stormed for a week, after which the only safe climb was a 
ten-thousand-foot snow pass—the Col des Grands Mon- 
tets; and now, at last, the very next day we were to try the 
Shark’s Tooth. 

It was only 11,214 feet high: two thousand feet lower 
than the Giant’s Tooth and forty-five hundred feet lower 
than Mont Blane; but the latter is what the English call 
merely ‘‘a long snow grind,” with huts en route. And one 
of the first things the alpinist learns is not to judge of the 
difficulty of an ascent by altitude alone, for of almost equal 
importance are the character of the ascent, the number of 
thousand feet above the snow line, the latitude—which 
determines the snow line, timber and water—and lastly the 
length and difficulty of the approach. 

The chief difficulty of ascents in the Alps is the steepness 
of the rocks, and the Shark’s Tooth was now doubly diffi- 
cult, because slippery with new snow. Even when the 
rocks were bare no one had found a way to climb this 
needle until 1893, when Mummery, the celebrated English 
alpinist, had at last reached its summit. 

It was one o’clock in the morning as we left the Montan- 
vert Hotel, at six thousand feet, to travel halfway up the 
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Miss Keen and Démarchi at the Summit 
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-rouse the whole hotel with hobnailed boots on k 


to shelter under a great rock in the center o} 
So nicely was the rock perched over a yawn 
that there was barely room for us to sit on our 
which was at least warmer than the ice; and y 
fell asleep. By the time we reached the base 0} 
at six o’clock, it had become clear that we could 
its summit that day and we turned homeward 


‘OW, four days later, we were setting ou 

again the fine weather of the evening 
doubtful at midnight. This time we did not 
until two A. M., and once off we had to send h 
the forgotten extra rope and again for my pt 
hard not to forget something when stealing 
dlelight—sleepy, excited, hurried, and yet 


So it was nearly three o’¢lock when at last wi 
way—late for a difficult ascent, for the aim is 
have the worst part of the climb over, both up < 
before the day’s warmth has softened the snow 
For the first three-quarters of an hour we w: 
along a trail that at times fairly overhun, 
Glace below. Joseph Démarchi, the leading 
the way as well as he could by the one candle of 
lantern, which must presently go in his pocket. 
trail became mere spikes driven into the rock hey 
the light for each in turn. We were passing | er | 
Grands Charmoz and the Grépon, approaching the 
bend in the Mer de Glace. The Shark’s Tooth hes 
the bend, nearly opposite the Giant’s Tooth, butnot 
from the Montanvert. It is thus unfamiliar t 01 
except to such as may have seen a trick postear wh 
a man near its summit is reaching for a hold 
know to be forty feet above him. 


to the glacier and put on our ice creepers, t 
crampons—German, Steigeisen. For some dist 
ice was bare of snow, but its crevasses delayed us ¢ 
so long as darkness compelled a halt every few 0 
while Démarchi flashed the lantern about ins 
best way round or across one wide crack after anot 
were rising steadily. Soon we had reached th 
as yet most of the crevasses were visible, and wi 
light our progress became fairly rapid. 

At six o’clock all was suddenly changed as 
sharply upward on a tributary ice stream, th 
Plan: At once now we were rising so fast that 
grew deep and soft. We halted, ate a hasty seco 
fast—“‘a pear and a peanut,” as one might d 


and put on our puttees to keep: the snow out ol | 
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sed the rope for safety. From here on we must keep 
full length apart, so as at least not all to fall in the 
hole, for snow now concealed most of the crevasses, 
ig them treacherous. 

sently our going became labored, for at each step 
-d we sank to the ankles. The sky grew lighter, the 
; began to break, and soon the glory of the streaming 
ine, alternating with flitting clouds, gave welcome 
> for halts for pictures and breath as well. So 
y did the glacier flow over its rocky bed that the ice 
roken under the strain. Now to right, now to left, 
bove, huge crevasses loomed. Soon it became hard 
' which way to turn; and, whichever way we tried, 
ut warning one or another of us would suddenly sink 
zh to the knee or the waist in what had appeared to 
id snow or asafe bridge. On every side were yawning 
is of beautiful blue ice, half covered, half filled by 
‘snow. Huge icicles fringed their edges, luring me on 
ir brink; but a near approach was unsafe, so that 
could I see far into their bottomless depths. 

it we were progressing at all was ‘the wonder; yet 
narchi felt doubt or anxiety, at least he showed none, 
ent quietly and steadily onward, merely changing the 
ion when anyone stepped through into what proved 
a crevasse. The uncertainty of each step kept atten- 
eyed to a high point. Little by little my hopes and 
mfidence grew, and with success came exhilaration. 
ally these mountain ascents were coming to seem to 
mboliec of life, truly revealing experiences. Day by 
was learning that it is not so much brute strength 
nakes for success, even on the mountains, as courage, 
1ent, foresight and endurance. . 

was nine o’clock when we reached the steep rocks, 
our real task was to begin. Delayed by the deep 
we had been nearly three hours coming tp the steep 
r, on which usually most of the crevasses were visible. 
eather, at least, gave no more anxiety, except for the 
yf the sun, which boded ill for the condition of the 
on the rocks. Black and jagged, they stood out in 
contrast against a deep blue sky, across which flitted 
ing clouds, while the great sweeps of untrodden 
snow covering the glaciers looked as if gashed with 
e by monster crevasses. 


Like Going to Jerusalem 


a distance upward a snow-filled gully, or couloir, 
ve the easiest ascent; but, with a murmur and an 
is glance above, Démarchi took to the steep rocks in 
ence. A trough like a toboggan slide showed that an 
ache had already swept it, and when at length we 
orced to cross it, and for a time climb in it, we kept 
‘p lookout above. 

was a relief to reach the rocks, but relief quickly 
ed to anxiety when we tried in vain to find any foot- 
at was solid. The rocks were precipitous and every 
e was filled with snow, which five warm nights had 
so soft that it slid with the least pressure. Some- 
it would slide slowly down a gully to the glacier 
, and keep on sliding slowly but surely into the 
s of a yawning crevasse. More often it would pour 
y off the rocks like a waterfall. How to keep from 
g with it 
eproblem; 
the higher 
se and the 
' the sun, 
re anxious 
uation be- 


ther and 
her we 
d, like flies 
wall, the 
Jescent be- 
S growing 
and more 
ling. At 
h step 
rchi would 
| with his 
until the 

seemed 
enough to 
‘im, test it, 
last go for- 
. But at 
third step 
uld slide 
rom under 
ot or, if it 
lim, would 
Way under 
ad, follow- 
-roceeding 
itiously as 
ible and 
ig firmly to 


Getting a Firm Hold at Last 


the rocks with hands and ice axes, still one 
or another of us had constantly to be saving 
himself from sliding off into space with the 
snow that his weight dislodged. Like chil- 
dren playing Going to Jerusalem, we would 
hesitate at each step, balanced for instant 
change from foot to foot in case of need, and 
all the time prepared for a jerk on the rope in 
case someone else slipped. 

The important thing was not to be dis- 
concerted, even when the snow did slide from 
under our very feet; to keep our heads as 
well as our balance. Quietly and with perfect 
composure, when his footing gave way, 
Démarchi would merely pound a new foot- 
ing, pound until the snow held; and soon I 
tried and found that I also could stamp new 
steps, no more terrified than he. The moral 
effect of a cool and courageous leader is his 
best service to his party. No one talks dur- 
ing such an ascent. Each is preoccupied with 
the business in hand. It is enough for the 
leader to find the way and for the rest to try 
to follow. The joy too, and the value of 
mountaineering, is that, except in case of 
danger, the tourist is constantly trying, test- 
ing, strengthening his own powers, learning 
by experience and example. 


Roped to Dé marchi Forty Feet Above 


It is what we do ourselves that counts. 
So where at first it had seemed to me too 
perilous to proceed, as I watched soon I 
realized that there was a way to go safely. 
The excitement was intense, but no one 
spoke; and both the guides were so cool, so 
expert, so ready for each emergency, appar- 
ently so unconcerned at each slip, that soon 
I, too, lost all sense of fear or panic and 
thought rather of what to do and how best 
to follow, than of danger. The essential 
thing was for each to do his part as well as 
possible, and the suspense gave the zest of 
adventure. 

The sun grew hot, the day glorious. Ava- 
lanche after avalanche began to pour off the 
rocks, but still no accident befell us. We 
went forward, upward, never flinching and 
always saving ourselves at the critical mo- 
ments. The rope, tied waist to waist, gave 
security in case of a serious slip; but none 
occurred and always we took care to move 
only one at a time at the worst points, the 
two others braced and keeping the rope taut. 

The panorama was beginning to open out 
majestically. Only the sound of the sliding 
snow broke the silence. We were in a world 
all our own. We must work out our own 
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salvation. There 
must be noslips, 
no mistakes. In- 
deed, just be- 
cause it is so 
absorbing, so in- 
vigorating, so in- 
spiring, because 
of the intense 
call such a climb 
makes upon all 
one’s powers, 
mountaineering 
is accounted the 
most complete 
recreation by 
those who have 
tried it. 

Like the cham- 
ois, we were find- 
ing a way where 
none was appar- 
ent. Across the 
narrowest of 
ledges, holes and 
cracks gave 
room for toes and 
fingers, but no 
more. At times 
we fairly hung 
over wonderful 
sheer drops; but, 
so long as our 
holds were firm, 
there was no 
cause for fear, 
and to lose all 
sense of fear is 
worth all it costs. With each-hour the isolation, the silence, 
the solemnity and grandeur of the scene grew more im- 
pressive—indeed, awe-inspiring. 

With every hour, too, the conditions were growing worse. 
Yet hurry we could not. We had reached the ‘‘shoulder,”’ 
a jutting promontory, to which an overhanging rock so 
effectually barred the way that to reach our goal we had to 
crawl on hands and knees through the snow over a narrow 
ledge below which was mere space. Here at least, for the 
first time, all three could find room and safety to halt for a 
hasty lunch. Here usually a caravane took a brief nap in 
the sun, the men said; but now there was a ten-foot snow- 
drift and no time for napping. Démarchi was plainly 
worried that we were so late. Usually forty minutes was 
the time over the rocks. We had been two hours, and the 
wonder was that we had reached here at all. 


Démarchi Preparing to Climb the 
““Chimney’’ 


At the Roots of the Shark’s Tooth 


STOOD aghast, for now for the first time, and without 

warning, I saw the final Tooth, which the shoulder had 
concealed. It was almost perpendicular, tapered nearly to 
a point, and was so close that every detail of its formidable 
character stood out with appalling clearness. Certainly 
no way up wasapparent. There it loomed, tremendous and 
baffling, just one great slab above another, without crack 
or ledge for hand or foot for thirty and forty feet at a 
stretch—at least on the sides we could see. A great cleft 
separated the two points and the farther was the higher. 
Even the walls of its base appeared too sheer to venture 
across, with few holds for hands or feet, and those slippery 
with snow that was ready to slide. 

Hurriedly we rewound our puttees, lest they catch on 
the rocks, left our packs and started. At first we went 
down a few steps, and then directly across those impossible- 
looking walls. Foran hour we went soslowly and cautiously 
that we seemed hardly to progress at all. For more than 
an hour there was not a place, not a moment, when I had 
a free hand for my camera. Even its slight projection as 
it hung from my shoulder became a source of danger, so 
that it had to go into Ravanel’s pocket. Moving one at a 
time we edged along, at times with hardly room to hold on, 
much less to move. We twisted and squirmed, reached as 
high as we could, pulled as hard as we could, and bit by bit 
lifted ourselves up chiefly by our arms. Thanks to the 
intervals when it was the turn of someone else to move I 
kept my breath, but no more. 

Even while waiting I must watch every move, watch 
and remember every handhold, every foothold that I could 
see. Even to start wrong might bring me out at some place 
where it would be impossible to change from one foot or 
hand to the other; and now it was hard to watch, for 
Démarchi seemed’ always to be disappearing above my 
head or round some corner. Often the full fifty feet of rope 
between us would be exhausted before he could find a place 
to brace himself safely before calling to me to come on. 

If he could still see me he would watch and direct. If 
not, at times Ravanel would come up from below to direct 
and, if need be, to hold my foot or offer his shoulder for 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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“But for You, Son, and Your Party, Here is One 
Gate Into France’’ 


Ix 


HEY recoiled not a moment too soon, halfway down 
[ie leafy tunnel. Before them the front gate silently 

swung ajar, then opened inward to show a tall man 
blocking the way. 

Puig and Jackdabos flattened: themselves among vines. 

For a moment this man stood peering as though he saw 
them eye to eye; but he could not have done so, for under 
the trellis lay tangles of black-and-white obscurity too 
thick and deceptive. He paused, holding the latch. The 
gateway framed a magical picture of three distances and 
depths—a white road, low olive tops fringing the mountain 
‘ spur, and beyond these a pale moonshine vapor which 
dissolved both sea and sky. 

The stranger, holding the latch at arm’s length, turned 
his head, raised his free hand and beckoned somebody 
without. His bosom flashed white as he moved. Three 
burly silhouettes filled the road—Italian police, with 
admirals’ hats and carbines, like figures conjured from La 
Tosca. The tall man in the gate consulted them, whis- 
pering. 

If the trap had sprung, it was not tamely to catch mice. 
No sooner did the stranger turn his face away than Puig 
and the Jackdaw began sidling back from pillar to vine, 
from vine to pillar, quiet as a pair of black spirits. 

“Garden too bright,’ breathed one. “Into the house. 
Hide in a cupboard, or else ——’”’ 

“Jump out a window,” whispered the other. 

They slipped under a spiny, low-hanging palm, and 
thence to the house door, where formerly they had rung 
the bell and shouted. Now they backed slowly into the 
room, hearing a crunch of heavy boots approach under 
the trellis. 

“Caught?” sighed Puig. 

His young companion said nothing, but gave a glance 
behind, then suddenly pinched his elbow. Puig turned and 
saw what the Jackdaw had just seen. The long chamber 
this time was not empty. 

At the table where the silver pitcher gleamed sat a man. 
A large man, sprawling at length in a high, medieval chair, 
he sat with his back toward the intruders and pensively 
regarded the moonlight through a window. While they 
watched him he roused, but without turning, and listened 
to the footsteps outdoors. 

Then he reached for his pitcher. There stood a glass 
ready to hand, but he lifted the great silver weight like a 
trifle and drank from it magnificently. ” 

“Lazy beggar!”’ said Jackdabos under his breath. He 
laughed silently, despair of their own case rendering him 
light-hearted. ‘‘Lazy devil! That’s pukka! That’s the 
kind of rich man to be.” 

The heavy boots came scuffing the garden stairs, directly 
up the terrace, into the house: Puig, with his long bundle 
under his armpit, looked wildly about the room, then slid 
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into a corner of the bookcases. 
Jackdabos promptly ranged him- 
self alongside. They waited there, 
among the darkest moonlight 
glimmerings, ready to fight or run. 

‘Hello, old man,’’ hailed an 
English voice from the door, cheer- 
ful and friendly. ‘‘I did my part. 
If anyone’s prowling round your 
garden to-night we’ve bottled 
him.” 

A tall shape entered the room— 
a shape that bore the long white 
bosom of evening dress. - 

“Bring your men up, Alfredo,” 
it continued affably. “I thought 
I saw our gentry come sneaking 
this way.”’ 

The three carbineers crowded 
the door with their admirals’ hats. 
As they did so the man-at the table plumped down his 
silver jug and smacked his lips. 

“Oh, water! Fountain of health!’ he exclaimed in a 
hearty, familiar barytone. ‘“‘I do love to come home to 
this Alpine spring of mine. If ’twas only wicked to drink 
water how fine it would be! Good evening, neighbor. 
Switch the lamp on, will you, please?”’ 

The click of an electric button answered these words. 
At once the dreamlike mist in the room became an aching 
glare, a flood of common light. Jackdabos and Puig, 
nightbirds penned in a corner, stood blinking. 

“Here they are. I thought so,’ declared the tall man 
in evening clothes. He was a lean Englishman, gray- 
haired, not old, not young, whose long, delicate, beardless 
face and smiling gray eyes turned on the wrongdoers with 
neither malicenormercy. “Here they are, anda wicked pair 
too. Shall we tackle ’em? Do you want a row in here?” 

He spoke to the man in the high-backed medieval chair, 
who lazily began to rise. The three policemen stolidly 
blocked the door. Puig showed his teeth like a rat, and 
seemed doubtful whether to draw the knife from his hip 
or yield. Jackdabos, crossing his arms, looked on. 

“‘No, I hate rows,’ yawned the water-drinker, standing 
up andshoving his chairaway. “‘No, Alfredo, not to-night— 
it was a mistake. A great mistake. These two gentlemen 
are friends of mine whom I expected.”’ 

He faced them while he spoke—a slow, amiable, black- 
bearded giant. 

It was Barjavel. 

A moment of stupefaction followed. Then Puig hurled 
his flat bundle clattering on the floor. 

“Singed!”’ he cried. “‘Burnt and betrayed. You played 
us for fools. Damn the rich, anyhow!” 

But Jackdabos bent double and laughed himself into a 
spasm of coughing. 

“You old Assyrian bull!’”’ he whooped. 
came here and waited for us! 
day Pian 

He ran, caught Barjavel by the shoulders and shook him, 
transported with delight. Barjavel smiled like the father 
of a prodigal son. 

“Tf you,” said he, addressing the policemen over the 
Jackdaw’s head, ‘‘will go shout for René at the back gate 
he will furnish you, my friends, with a little supper. 
René is the cook, and a remarkably good one.” 

The three carbineers touched their great hats and filed 
outdoors. Alfredo, their leader, a roly-poly Ventimiglian 
with huge mustaches, winked 
solemnly at Jackdabos as he 
went. The wink was returned. 

“He arrested me once,’ the 
Jackdaw explained. 

“Tt does him honor,” said 
Barjavel, lightly embracing and 
releasing the Jackdaw. “And 
now,” he continued with a 
gesture of welcome, ‘‘let’s be 
comfortable. Won’t you light 
the fire, my son? The room 
has grown chilly.” 

He went about closing win- 
dows and glass doors, drawing 
curtains, placing chairs round 
the table. Jackdabos knelt on 
the hearth and skillfully lighted 
a fire of boulets. The gray- 
haired Englishman, like one 
who knew the ways of that 
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I have seen farces in my 
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house, fetched a tall, i 
branched silver cand] 
and set it by Barjavel’s, 
“Switch off?” g 

“Please. I loathe electricity,” replied Barj 

A moment later they were ready to sit down 
candlelight. 
sulked. 

“What!” cried the friendly giant. “Puig, Ben! 
thought me a traitor? Nonsense, never! Join 
police merely came to see that the wrong persons ¢ 
walk off with this house. They’ve gone—dri 
kitchen by now. Come, your chair. What lu 

“We got it,” grinned the Jackdaw. 

Puig emitted a grunt, stooped, took from the, flo 
muddy prize, stalked across with it, flung it on the | 
and himself into a chair. 

“We got something,” he amended skepticaly 
green eyes surveyed the room with envious contemp 
seemed to find a personal affront in the Englishman’s | 
linen. “Open it if you want to. I’ve been made ¢; 
plenty long enough.” 

Jackdabos, radiant, whipped out his penkalia 

“Shall I?” he asked, reaching for the moldy bund 
the mahogany. 

“Wait. Hold on,’ commanded Puig motes 
thought our secret lay among three. Who’s your fo 

The Englishman calmly began shoving his chair a 

“Tl trot home if you like,” he offered. a 

Barjavel stayed him with a glance. a oe 

“Puig’s better than his manners,” stated the 
“His question is a fair question. I’ll answer it. — joys 
gentleman knows more about bronze, gold and si 
ancient or modern, than any other person alive. His opi 
will be worth having in case we can show him anyt 
fit for his consideration.” 

The gray-haired stranger leaned forward an 
cigarette amid the little forest of candles. 

“Handsome of you,’’ he drawled. “Go on, m 
the cake; you’re the youngest.” 

Jackdabos slit with his knife the mudd 
Heavy tarred canvas it was, well sewn with cob! 
but so rotten that it flew apart like cheesecloth nd 
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ple; 
Only Puig hung aloof, and glowerec 
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; of earth showering the mahogany. Then appeared 
h wrapping of tea lead, which the Jackdaw quickly 
sd. The third cerement was oiled silk, yellow and 
.d as if with sweat, but tough. The penknife blade 
this from end to end with a gritty noise that set 
n’s teeth on edge. 
ere!” cried Jackdabos, and tore away silk remnants 
smething which gleamed. He flung all three wrap- 
yn the floor. “‘ What’ll you bet?” 
eat guns!”” murmured the Englishman, forgetting 
ke. “Troy town!” 
our jostled their heads together and stared. 
re them lay an oval platter of dull gold, as large as 
nary serving tray. The edge was a crusted garland 
en leaves, laurel and myrtle interwoven; the rest, 
ous theater of human forms crowded into action, 
e shield of Achilles. Jackdabos and his knife had 
» ancient world open. Troy stood midmost in the 
s high walls breasting the surge of the Greek army, 
eaved and helmeted Achzans whose waves broke 
ully under the 
gate. Above 
tlements, out- 
x Priam and 
rs, enthroned, 
and lovely 
, sat Helen 
‘for her broth- 
ie yearned for 
and feared 
They would 
reproach her. 
rere dead, and 
in the dear 
Sparta, their 
land. Butlike 
am and mem- 
their young 
yr, toright and 
the siege ap- 
her brothers 
n had known 
—the great 
srethren, Cas- 
ming furious 
Pollux boxing 
king. A flight 
2s crossed the 
g sky, Troy- 
bound from 
$; and-rim- 
he bottom of 
ite in a script 
tiful as any of 
olded limbs 
ran the lines: 


diva potens 
: 

ures Helenae, 
la sidera . 


avel stood up 
ew like a dol- 
The Englishman ran his fingers, burning cigarette 
, through his gray hair. Puig lifted the plate greed- 
ighed it in each hand, then put it down. Jackdabos, 
of the company, was the first to speak. 

len’s legs,” he observed, “‘are the legs of the Fon- 
eauNymph. And what helmets! Oh, my golly!” 
1 now the Englishman had shown no curiosity, 
g more than a polite tolerance, toward his captives; 
hearing these words he sat erect, darted one glance 
sunburnt Jackdaw, met his glowing eyes, nodded, and 
forward, though studying the golden wonder close 
td, spoke only to the Jackdaw, as friend to friend. 
ur view of Helen’s legs is very sound and scholarly,” 
ined, smiling. “They’re draped, of course, and the 
h’s are not. But all the same ——” After more 
of _ the plate, with muttered exclamations, he 
ed into a rapid technical discourse which ran for a 
r hour, and which two of his hearers admired greatly 
it understanding a word. “‘Yes,’’ he concluded, 
ng his long fingers in satisfaction. “Not one of the 
ever mentioned this, not Cellini himself—there’s the 
| That chatterbox, never to drop a hint about any 
lesign. Incredible! But, youngster, you hit it. 
s figure is the same, done from the same model, 
ke my head—from that little, wild, brunette girl 
mh her name, poor young thing?—the 
in the lecturer sought Jackdabos with his eyes. He 
back, smiling thoughtfully, as if he had found the 
man more problematic than the plate. 

) you mean to say,”’ boomed Barjavel, striding up 
wn the chamber, “that it really is Cellini?” 
Englishman nodded. 

mistakably,” he answered. “Made in France, by 
huto, for Francis I. Look, by the way””—and he 


pointed to the golden door of Troy—‘‘there’s the king’s 
own salamander. Oh, it’s quite all right. The greatest find 
of our day, my friends.” 

Jackdabos bent down and became absorbed. 

*‘Salamander’s badly done,’’ he murmured. ‘The only 
one thing wrong, though, for all the rest is perfect. But 
his curves ought to go like this.” 

Dipping his hand into the silver pitcher, the young critic 
sketched with wet fingertips a design on the mahogany. 

“T’d bend that salamander so.” 

The Englishman whistled under his breath. 

“Right again,” said he in amazement. ‘‘Where did you 
learn these things?”’ 

“Making graveyard statues,” replied the Jackdaw im- 
patiently, as though everyone made them; ‘‘and gold- 
smithing a bit, and doing pottery. Bah! Youknow. Odd 
jobs—that kind of rot.” 

He was lost again in the world of Troy, Helen’s con- 
temporary, sharing her present woe and her memories of 
the far-off brethren. 


*‘Never Dare Say That!’’ He Ordered in a Whisper That Cut Through the Crowd 


“The Twins always were my favorite gods,’’ he medi- 
tated. “If a fellow prayed hard to ’em, could he manage 
one piece half so fine as this before he died?” 

With the air of a righteous man who had endured enough 
nonsense, Puig grasped the gold platter and weighed it 
once more. His mustache bristled with calculation. 

‘“What’s it worth?”’ he demanded. ‘‘Set a fair price for 
us. We might get cheated.” 

The scholar shook his gray head. 

“No price,”’ he answered, looking distantly among the 
candle flames. 

‘What?’ yelled Puig. ‘‘It’sreal,ain’tit? Yousaidso.” 

“‘More real than you or I,’ mused the Englishman 
coldly. ‘‘Its value is what the owner thinks.” 

The blacksmith openly jeered as he set the gleaming 
legend down. 

“Well, just so. We’re the owners, and we want to know 
what to think.” 

“Owners?”’ Jackdabos cried in hot disdain. ‘You fool, 
nobody can own a thing like that, any more than a moun- 
tain or a star.” 

The Englishman glanced over to where Barjavel bestrode 
the fireplace. Barjavel acknowledged his glance. Together, 
like secret judges, they watched this angry, mud-stained 
couple brawling over their treasure. 

“Neighbor,” propounded Barjavel mildly, as if to 
change the subject, “‘how do you like the man-trap I set 
in my garden?” 

His neighbor laughed with a quiet relish. 

“Humph!” said he. ‘You caught one.” 


x 


NCE more they had gathered in conclave round the 
Trojan plate, and sat speechless, intent, in various 
eager postures of admiration, when suddenly the Jackdaw 
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wriggled from his chair and left the group. All eyes turned 
to watch him. Straight from the end of the table, quick 
and soft-footed as a mousing cat, he reached a door at the 
innermost corner of the room. There he stood, listening, 
cocking his head against a panel. 

“Eh?” said Barjavel. 

Jackdabos, with a flash of his black Egyptian eyes, 
warned them to go on talking. They nodded, and ex- 
changed glances full of significance. 

“A gorgeous evening,’ declared the giant promptly. 
“You’ve no idea what a lark it is to have old cronies drop 
in. About time, don’t you think, for a little supper? As 
for drinkables Ot 

He rambled through a bountiful inventory of his cellar, 
while Puig and the Englishman forced a few comments. 
All at once Jackdabos twisted the knob and jerked the 
door open. 

A black corridor, so far as the candlelight would reach, 
yawned empty. Jackdabos craned his neck, leaned into 
the darkness, listened again, then softly closed the door. 

“Got away,’’ he 
said, returning to 
leanagainst the table, 
his lips quirked in 
their odd smile, but 
his brows contracted. 
‘““The man’s gone. 
Must have been his 
going that I heard.” 

Mild reflections 
from the sculptured 
gold played on his 
face while he stood 
thinking. 

niblioyaerne. de= 
manded suddenly, 
“where did you leave 
your trowel?” 

**Chucked her 
down,” replied the 
smith,staring. ‘Why 
not?” 

““No reason why 
not. Stuck mineinto 
that ivy,’’ mused the 
Jackdaw. ‘‘Doesn’t 
matter. The hole’s 
there. And Alfredo’s 
patrol was ordered to 
call your cook, Bar- 
javel, from the back 
gate. If they found 
the hole now what 
would they say?” 

Barjavel wagged 
his beard thought- 


fully. 
“No harm done,” 
saidhe. ‘Gardeners 


dig holes, even lazy 
gardeners like mine.”’ 

“We're in Italy,” 
retorted the young- 
ster. ‘‘Alfredo’s a jolly round man, but no fool. Gar- 
deners, moreover, don’t dig holes in a 

A sound of footsteps coming along the corridor broke 
short his explanation. Jackdabos leaped back, made a 
downward swoop, amassed the muddy wrappings from the 
floor, and stuffed them behind a row of red morocco bind- 
ings on a bookshelf. Next moment somebody tapped at 
the door. Before the tapping ceased, Jackdabos lunged 
halfway across the table, reached with both arms, and 
recovered like a fencer. A broad gleam passed through 
the air. Helen of Troy vanished in a golden mist. 

“Come,” cried Barjavel. 

The door opened. Alfredo, the Ventimiglian, showed his 
plump red face, huge mustache and twinkling eyes. He 
entered with a gesture of apology and, tucking his pompous 
hat under one arm, closed the door, beside which he placed 
his roly-poly figure at attention, an easy, fat man’s atten- 
tion, not even half military. He excused himself—no one 
more polite. 

“T came to thank you, sir,’ he said, bowing toward 
Barjavel. “My men and IJ are about to leave. We enjoyed 
your bounty, and wish you a felicitous good night.” 

“Good night, my friend,” the giant sleepily drawled. 
“You found all to your satisfaction?’ 

Alfredo smiled a merry smile which tilted his buffalo- 
horn mustache. 

““Heco! Abundantly, sir,’ he reported, and turned to 
go. ‘‘By the way,” he added, with his hand on the door- 
jamb, ‘‘we discovered someone had been digging recently 
near your ruin. I suppose it’s all right, sir?”’ 

Barjavel yawned. 

“Quite, thanks. My gardener had word to spade up a 
new flower bed. Lazy fellow; I dare say he didn’t finish 
his work before night.” 

Alfredo’s merry smile grew broader. 
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“T dare say not, sir,” he agreed, lingering on the thresh- 


old. “‘The fact is, your gardener may have misunderstood 
you, for he made his excavation in the path, and not with a 
spade but a trowel. Inearly broke myshins. Lucky I’m fat.” 

He laughed, and cast a look of great friendliness round 
the company. Barjavel sat unmoved, as though he had 
finished a trivial conversation; the Englishman started 
another cigarette and calmly began reading a book by 
candlelight; but Puig, weary and sullen, glowered the 
defiance of a man who expects to be haled into custody. 
As for Jackdabos, he stood in the best available shadow, 
listening quietly with arms folded. No one could have 
guessed what golden loveliness he hugged, like a breastplate, 
under his velveteen jacket. No one could fail, however, to 
spy the mud clotted on his elbows, or the earthy smears 
which rendered Puig’s face more haggard than its wont. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” purred Alfredo, brushing the 
magnificent hat. 

“Good night,” the culprits answered in various tones. 

“Glad to meet you again, old one,’’ added the Jackdaw. 

“Tt was a pleasant surprise to see you,”’ Alfredo chuckled. 
“T hope I may have the honor repeated—soon!”’ 

He scattered largess of cheerful nods and took his 
departure, smiling. 

“Soon, by all means!” called Jackdabos, running to the 
door. ‘‘We must talk over old times. I’m bound south, 
you know. May I look you up to-morrow at Ventimiglia?” 

““Heco!”’ answered the policeman’s voice amiably from 
the dark corridor. 

Jackdabos closed the door and made a wry face. For a 
time no one spoke. Then Barjavel shrugged his shoulders 
and inquired: 

*‘ All serene?” 

Jackdabos, frowning, shook his head. 

“Not a bit of it. Alfredo is o-n, on.” 

The Englishman laid his book down. 

“Right,” he observed very dryly. ‘‘If Alfredo over- 
heard my lecture on Benvenuto you’ll never carry that 
thing out of Italy—not, at any rate, past him. Alfredo 
speaks half a dozen languages, and he’s far from deaf. 
Italian soil is a ticklish material to scratch. There’s a 
government after its kind, and something called a Com- 
mission of Arts.’’ He stretched out his long shanks and 
gripped the arms of his chair, ready to rise. ‘‘ Now you’ve 
got it,’’ he asked quizzically, “‘aren’t you lost?” 

Barjavel soon dismissed that question. 

“T claim no part in it,” he boomed. “I wash my hands 
of the whole affair.” 

The tall Englishman rose. 

“Pontius Pilate was not altogether an ass,’’ he laughed. 
“T do the same. Good night, gentlemen. No, thanks, no 
supper. The hour’s late. Time elderly devils went to 
bed.” He lounged across the room, parted a brocade cur- 
tain which covered the glass door, and became a shadow 
on the moonlit terrace. ‘“‘Let me know how you dispose 
your booty,”’ he called from without. ‘‘This happens only 
once in a dozen generations.” 

Barjavel locked the glass door carefully, drew the heavy 
brocade into place, then came and took his friends one by 
each hand. They moved toward the fireplace, where for a 
time they remained, searching one another’s face in the 
glow cast by the ruddy boulets. Jackdabos kept his free 
arm across his breast, holding the Trojan plate concealed. 
Puig scratched his head and pouted at the fire. 

“Good boys, both,” said Barjavel with emotion. ‘‘Good 
boys.” His large gray eyes glittered solemnly. ‘‘I’m glad 
of your success. The thing is all your own. And now, what 
next?” 

The blacksmith saw lions in the way. 

“Too much moonlight. We can’t get back into France 
by the way we came; and to-morrow this Italian jackass 
will have men watching the whole border line. He knows. 


“It’s My Own Fault. 


God bless our luck, he knows! It’s your fault, Barjavel, 
for you called him here. You couldn’t trust us.” 

‘*And thou, Jacko?” asked the giant. 

“Made in.France.”’ Jackdabos rapped his breast, which 
gave a sound like muffled armor. ‘‘ Made in France for a 
French king. It never was meant to stay in Italy. Over 
the border we go.”’ 

““How?” the other two demanded. 

“On our feet,’ he replied. “It is thus, brothers: Two 
courses, as you and I and Alfredo know, lie open to us— 
either we keep the treasure here in this house a while, or 
we run it out of the country at once. If we keep it here 
we’re lost; that’s only a question of time, of police work, 
watching. If we run it out to-night, the shortest way, 
we'll run plump into Alfredo’s arms, anywhere between 
this fireplace and Torrent Saint Louis. His men are doggo 
in the heather or else picketing the olive grove. Now, you 
heard me tell Alfredo that we were bound south and would 
call on him at Ventimiglia.” 

Puig and Barjavel nodded. 

“Because why?” said Puig. 

The Jackdaw smiled. 

“Because Alfredo is very subtle, for a policeman. He 
knows from Holy Writ that all men are liars, and from 
experience that I’m a fairly good one. So what’s Alfredo 
thinking outdoors in the heather?’”’ Jackdabos looked 
very young and ingenuous while he posed this question. 
“Why,” he continued, ‘‘our dear Alfredo thinks we’ll do 
the contrary—we'll go, not south but back to France. I’m 
such a rotten liar, don’t yousee? The last thing he dreams 
of is that I told an honest fact, and that we’re bound for 
Ventimiglia direct as fast as boot leather will carry.” 

“But, man,” objected the smith, “‘you’re only falling in 
deeper then—farther into the damned Italy.” 

““Oh, bosh!”’ cried the Jackdaw. ‘‘Can’t you follow? 
It’s a jolly old cireumbendibus. We spoke the truth to 
Alfredo. Great is the truth, and doth prevail; for at 
Ventimiglia we turn due north for the Alps, shoot up the 
valley of the Roia, leg it like the devil on stilts, cross the 
frontier this side o’ Breil—swim the river if we must, but I 
know a better way—then grimp the mountain rocks up over 
the Col de Brouis—and so, early to-morrow, drop easy as 
a bird into Sospel, safe and hearty in good old France.” 

The beauty of this plan, or the firelight, or both, made 
his dark face glow like a girl’s. Puig and the giant, watch- 
ing him, caught something of his ardor. 

“Not so bad,” observed the one. ‘‘ Your brains live too 
near your hat, but they’re all there.” 

“Wxcellent!’”? proclaimed the other. ‘I foresee a night 
that has some fun in it. Wait half a jiffy.” 

So saying, Barjavel released his friends and ran to the 
door of the passageway. 
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Sorry We Didn't Stop Where You Wanted, Ruth” 


appeared into the darkness. “Newspapers a 
in that box seat under the window. . 
while I see René.” 
He was off to the kitchen. Jackdabos was 0 
but whipped from his bosom the gold plate and laid) 
the table. Then, kneeling by the window box in que} 
he flung back the lid, pulled out a rustling armf | 
sheets and rose to work. A moment his quick 4) 
played, and there lay Cellini’s grandeur as a flat, 1, 
commonplace package, wrapped in several dozen () 
of Figaro and Le Petit Marseillais. | 
‘‘Barjavel’s a keen old dog,” he mumbled as he bi 
loose twine off the knots. “Nobody looks bwiee 
newspaper parcel.” 4 
Puig took it under his arm jealously. Th reco" 
their caps and stood waiting, while overhead ni 
voices and footsteps traveled through the upper chan! 
of the house. Soon afterward Barjavel came laughing 
the room and joined them. He wore the old, black, run 
serge clothes in which they had first seen him by the roac 
‘“Ready?” said he. ‘‘All’s well. René has - 
whole top story as if we were going to bed. 
friends will watch those windows till lights o 
Hope they won’t catch cold in their ambush. a 
Douse the glim.” 
He swept his broad felt hat over the candles, 
dark except the ruddiness from the coal fire. 7 
a chink of curtain rings gliding on a rod, one « 
room became a pale, checkered lattice. 
shadow moved against the moonlight, opening 
dow—a tall, wide eastern window which tothe 3 
from France, sheer down over house and garden wall. | 
“Fourteen-foot drop,” he whispered. “Are 
Jackdabos climbed on the sill. a 
“T’ll go first,”’ he murmured. “Puigo, toss your | 
down when I give you the word.” a le 
“Jump into that black spot,” advised Barat f 
dagache.” The Jackdaw spun out of the window 
landed crashing in the shadow of the house below. 
“Gimme the child,” he called next moment. _ 
Puig tossed out his white parcel, and followed it, | 
“Golly,” he cried, coughing. “My spine’s drove am 
my teeth.” A 4 
He and the Jackdaw stumbled upright, unheliied, 
patch of soft, wide-growing savin. a 
““Good-by, old man.”’ They hailed the wi 
them guardedly. ‘Thanks for all. Where shall 
again?” The householder looked down onthem—a bli 
face in a dark square. Be 
“Get out!” said Barjavel. “Don’t talk so lo 
stand clear o’ the mat. Think I wasn’t coming?” — 
They leaped from their savin bed a 
as the black shape came hurtling down. _ 
“Achcha!” grunted Barjavel, flat : amid ¢ 
green needles. ‘‘ Missed it for the world!” 
bounded off the bush, caught his foc 
pointed down a moonlit mountain flank | 
“Come along. I’m with you, old as I 
is better than living in a house!” 3 
They ran. Behind them, above Goiffon’s 
den, a row of lights in an upper story to 
world that a quiet household was going 
domestically to bed. 


vr a - 
\ K 7 HILE they ran the three friends chuckled 
whispered and joyfully swore. Tis 
of being together again, outdoors, foot-lor 
the moon, gave to their flight a relis 
enhanced by the likelihood that dang 
lowing them. Barjavel cut capers, pranc 
galloped like a Percheron stallion between 
ponies. The bedroom windows, false lights 
dwindled and grew higher and higher : aloft, 
vanished behind the crest of the hill. % 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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ER went to bed none at all that night. I 
in’t ofslept, nohow. I set there in theranch 
: thinking and trying to figure out what I had 


do. Iconcluded that might depend some on IL 


mnnie Bell was going to do; and I couldn’t 
tthat was, for she didn’t seem clear aboutit herself. 
about daybreak, maybe sooner, when I set there— 
?d been asleep once or twice a little—I heard the 
a ear going out not far from us. I suppose, like 
it was over at the Wisners’; maybe some of their 
s going or coming. In the city, folks don’t use the 
y do on a ranch, and night goes on about the same 
me. 
en studying so hard over all these things, trying to 
I'd have to play the game, that I didn’t notice 
1 Wright when he come in that morning, about the 
usual got up for breakfast. -He wasn’t worried 
it seemed right happy, like something was clear in 
l. 
, Curly,” says he, “‘you’re up right early, ain’t 
hat makes you so keen to hear the little birds sing 
ning?” 
sup his pipe. I didn’t say nothing. 
,’ says he after a time, smoking and looking out 
low, “I suppose I’m a fond parent again right 
faybe I’ll be a grandpa before long—who can tell? 
did figure on being a grandpa in my born days,” 
“but such is life.” 
t do you mean, Colonel?” I ast him. 
,’ says he, ‘‘I ain’t a real grandpa yet, maybe, but 
it’s like enough. All them flowers and that sort of 
nd that late executive session last night.” 
ll looks right contented. What could I say to him 


bad,” says he, “‘you couldn’t of stayed up to get 
yy news, Curly!” says he. ‘I expect Tom Kim- 
uld of been right glad to tell you or me; but I 
w the thing was going. I been a young man once 
He don’t want old people setting round—he 
e whole field clear for hisself. It takes young folks 
ours sometimes to set and tell things to each other 
ld be told in just a minute. Proposing is a indus- 
te, way it’s done customary. 

, well!” he goes on. “I’m glad my little girl’s 
be so happy. She’s a good girl and she loves her 
netimes I even think she’s right fond of you, 
says he. “I can’t see why. You’re a mighty 
nan, Curly,” says he. ‘I don’t see why I keep 


[ knowed he was feeling good. He wouldn’t turn 
ways in the world, but he liked to joke thataway 
eS. 

,” says he after a while, “what do you say about 
wn self, Curly?” 

she loves you as much as any girl ever did her pa. 
sme, too, though I don’t know why, neither.” 

e she does!” he nods. ‘And she’ll do the square 
us two—that’s shore.” 

?” says I. “Well, who knows what’s the square 
the world? Sometimes it’s hard to tell what is.” 
8 80,” says he, thoughtful. ‘Sometimes it is. 
of liked some other man better’n Tom, maybe, if 
een any other man; but there isn’t. I’m glad 
en him. He’ll turn out all right. He’s a good boy 
olks is good. He’ll come out all right—don’t you 


‘Says I; “I don’t reckon it’ll do no good to worry, 
t do you mean?” says he. “‘Ain’t it all right?” 


Temains to be saw,”’ says I. 
accepts him, don’t she?” 
cnew I’d tell you,” says I; “but I don’t know for 


urse,” he says to me, “the girl wouldn’t be apt to 
free toyou about it, especial since you wasin bed.” 
I?” says I. “Oh, all right, if I was in bed! If I 
Uk ‘to Bonnie Bell a while here last night, then 
ng is done, and I’m glad to know it.” 

, where’s she now?” says he. “I’m hungry as all 
and you know I can’t eat till she comes down to 
t—I’ve got to have her setting right across the 
m me, like her ma used to set. Oh, hum! I sup- 
le day she won’t be setting there no more. Just 
me'll be setting there, looking at each other like 
ools. That’s what fathers is for, Curly,” says he. 
the best they can get out of the draw. 

that 8 what I’ve been living for ever since she was 
h—just to make her happy; just to give her, like 
ld me I must, the place in life that she had coming 
No little calico dress and a wide hat for Miss Mary 
right now, I reckon, Curly. Her game is different 


\ 


\\ 
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now. Them Better Things is coming her way, I reckon now, 
Curly. She’s left the ranch and is playing a bigger game— 
and she’s won init. Well, I’ll tell ’em both how glad I am; 
but I wish she’d come down to breakfast, for I’m getting 
right hungry.” 

She didn’t come. I couldn’t say anything to him yet, 
for I didn’t exactly know what the truth was; Bonnie Bell 
hadn’t told me whether or not she accepted Tom, but only 
said he was going to come back again. I wish’t she’d come 
down and take this thing offen my hands, for I was getting 
cold feet as shore as you’re born. 

He walks up and down, getting hungrier all the time, 
and singing Oh, Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairee! But 
she didn’t come. At last he calls our William; and says he 
to William: 

““Go send Annette up to ask Miss Bonnie if she’s ready 
for breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir. Hit’s all growing quite cold, 
sir,’ says William; and he went away. 

He come back in a few minutes and stood in the door and 
said his Ahum! like he always did, and the old man turned 
to him. ; 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Miss Wright’s mide says Miss 
Wright ’as not come in.” 

“Not come in! What do you mean?” 

“She’s not in her room, sir. The mide thinks she’s not 
been in her room during the night.” 

““What’s that? What’s that?” says he. ‘‘Curly, didn’t 
you just now say she was here? Wasn’t you up after I 
was?” 

“T seen her around midnight,”’ says I—‘‘maybe later; 
I don’t know. I thought she went to bed. I never did hear 
her go out. She couldn’t of went out—I’d of heard her.”’ 

“You’d of heard her! With you in bed yourself? What 
do you mean?” 

The old man turned on me now and seen my face. He 
come close up to me. 

““Where was you?” says he. “‘What do you mean?” 

Colonel,’ says I, ‘‘she was here after midnight. I 
ain’t been to bed at all to-night.” 

““What did she say to you? Why didn’t you go to bed? 
Where is she? What have you done?” 

“T ain’t done nothing,” says I. “I’ve been trying to 
talk to you for days, and I couldn’t. I didn’t know what 
to do. I didn’t want to interfere in any girl’s business, and 
this shore is hers.” 

“Tt’s hers?” says he, cold and hard. “I’m in this too. 
There’s something in here that’s got to come out. Come!” 
says he. 


He motioned to me, and I followed him up the 
staircase to the part of the house that was Bonnie 
Bell’s—the second story and on the corner toward 
the lake. She had a fine, big bedroom, with wide 
windows, all the wood in white, and all the silks 
a sort of pale green. We walked into the room; and he 
didn’t knock. Theroom wasempty! Her bed hadn’t been 
slept in. On a chair, smoothed out, was her pale blue 
dress, which I remembered. 

“That’s the one she wore last,”’ says I, pointing to it. 
“‘She’s changed it.” 

“She’s—she’s gone!” says her pa. ‘‘Gone—without 
asking me—without telling me! Where’s she gone? Tell 
me, Curly. Has—has anybody My girl—where is 
she? Tell me!” 

He had hold of my shoulders then and shook me; and 
I ain’t no chicken neither. 

I got a look at the bed then, and there was something on 
the pillow. I showed it to him. It was a letter. 

If you’ve ever seen a man shot, you know how it gets 
him. He’ll stand for a time like he ain’t hurt so bad. Then 
his face’ll pucker, surprised, and he’ll begin to crumble 
down slow. That was the way Old Man Wright done when 
he read that letter. It was like he was shot and trying to 
stand and couldn’t, only a little while. 

“‘She’s—she’s gone!”’ says he, like he was talking to 
someone else. “She’s run away—from me! She’s gone, 
Curly!” He says it over again, and this time so 
loud you could of heard it for a block. ‘‘Our girl’s 
left here—left her father, after all! Curly, tell me, 
what was this? Could. she—did she How 
could she?” 

I taken the piece of paper from his hand when 
he didn’t see me. It said: 

““Father’”’—I never knew her to call him that 
before—‘‘Father, I’m going away. I’m a thief. 
I’ve broken your heart and Curly’s and Tom’s. 
I’m the wickedest girl in the world; and I’ll never 
ask your forgiveness, for I don’t deserve it. You 
must not look for me any more. I’m going away. 
Good-by !”’ 3 

Well, that was all. The letter had been all over 
wet—and a man can’t cry. 

“Curly,” says her pa to me—‘“‘ why, Curly, it can’t be! 
She’s hiding—she’s just joking; she wouldn’t do this with 
her old pa. She’s scared me awful. Come on, let’s find 
her and tell her she mustn’t do this way no more. There’s 
some things a man can’t stand.” 

“Colonel,’’ says I, ‘“‘we got to stand it. She’s gone and 
it ain’t no joke.” 

“How do you know?” He turned on me savage now. 
“What do you know? There’s nothing wrong about my 
girl—you don’t dare to tell me that there is! She couldn’t 
do no wrong; it wasn’t in her.” 

“No,” says I; ‘‘she wouldn’t do anything but what she 
thought was right, I reckon. But, you see, you and me, 
we never knew her at all. I didn’t till last night about half 
past twelve or one o’clock.”’ 

“What do you mean? What did she say?” 

‘‘She told me she’d got to be a woman.” 

He stood and looked at me; and now I seen I had to 
come through, for the girl couldn’t be saved no more. 

“Colonel,” says I, “I might of known all along the 
thing would have to come out—it was due to break some 
day. I ought to of told you, of course.” 

“What do you mean?” says he; and he caught me once 
more in his hands—he’s strong too. 

“Turn me loose, Colonel!” says I. ‘‘There can’t no man 
put hands on me—I won’t have it. I worked for you all 
my life pretty near, and I done right, near as I knew. Turn 
loose of me!” 

He let go easylike, but kept his eyes on me. 

“T want to be fair,” says he, and he half whispered—‘“‘I 
want to be fair; but the man that’s done this’ll have to 
settle with me! Tell me, did you and her plot against me?” 

“T didn’t plot none,” says I. ‘‘I was only hoping she’d 
forget all about it and get married and settle down.” 

“Forget about what? Did she have any affairs that you 
knew about?” 

I nods then. I was glad to get it offen my mind. 

“Yes,” says I; “she did.” 

““Who was it, Curly?” says he, quiet. 

“Tt was the man next door—the Wisners’ hired man,” 
says I. 

I’d rather of shot Old Man Wright and killed him decent 
than say what I did then. 

“You’re a liar!’’ says he to me after a while, quiet- 
like. 

“Colonel,” says I, “‘you can’t call that to me, nor no 
other man, and you know it.” 

“T do call it to you!” says he. 
done that.” 


“My girl couldn’t of 
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“I wish I was a liar, Colonel,” saysI; “but I ain’t. I'll 
give you one day to take that back, and you ain’t going to 
study about no proofs neither. I’ve worked for you a long 
time. I’ve loved the girl like you did. It ain’t no way for 
you to do to talk thataway to me. I’ll say I’ve knew this 
some time and tried to stop it—it was my business to stop 
it. I tried a hundred times to tell you about it, but I 
couldn’t without pretty near killing her and you too. She 
ast me not to tell you, and I loved her, same as you 
did.” 

“How far has it gone, Curly?” says he. He come over 
now and patted his hand up and down my shoulder, look- 
ing away, which was his way of saying he was sorry. “‘ Don’t 
mind me, Curly,” says he. ‘I’m crazy! You mustn’t 
mind me, but tell me all you know now. I know you 
couldn’t lie to either of us if you tried.” 

“Yes I could too,” says I; “‘but I haven’t tried. But 
I just couldn’t go to you and tell you all this thing, for I 
knew what it would mean to you. 

““Tt’s been going on quietlike for quite a while and I’ve 
been doing all I could to stop it. It begun maybe when 
she hauled him out of the lake—I don’t know. They didn’t 
meet often. I heard ’em talking once on the dock, and I 
told him I’d run him off if he come across the fence or said 
another word to her. 

“She begged for him then; but I never promised her 
nothing. I knew it was my job as your foreman to take 
care of that, so I didn’t go to you.” 

“Go on,” says he. ‘Tell me!” 

“She didn’t say anything to him for a long time—she 
didn’t meet him, not after she said she wouldn’t. Then he 
sent letters over—tied to the collar of our little dog—two 
or three letters; maybe four or five, for all I know. He 
was crazy over her. All the time he owned up to her and 
me that he oughtn’t to do what he done. He said in his 
letters he oughtn’t to raise his eyes to her—he knowed he 
ought to of come around to the front door and not to the 
back door; and he said that very thing. But he said, like 
a man will, that he couldn’t help it. 

“She didn’t never answer his letters, 
so far as I know. I don’t know as she 
ever got any word to him at all. So 
far as I know, they never did talk much, 
only that one time when I heard ’em. 
But, as to something going on—why, 
yes, it’s been going on for quite a little 
while. And I’ve knewit; I’ve knew I 
ought to go and tell you. And all the 
time I couldn’t, because I loved her and 
she ast me not to.” 

“Did she ever tell you anything? 
Do you think she cared anyways for 
him? You see,” he goes on, “I never 
seen him to know him. I don’t know 
who heis. I didn’t hardly know he was 
alive on earth. Gawd forgive me! I 
ought to of known. I told her once not 
to talk to their hired man; but if I’d 
thought anything of this I’d maybe of 
killed him then.” 

“Yes; and I ought to of told you, 
Colonel,” saysI. “It was only the way 
things happened and because she ast 
me not to.” 

“She had that secret from her 
father!” says he, slow. ‘‘Who in hell 
can tell what’s in a woman’s heart?” 

“That’s it,” saysI; “‘nowyou got it. 
She was a woman—she told me so.” 

“What more did she say, Curly?” 

“Once she come to me crying, and 
she says: ‘Curly, I love him!’—she 
meant that man next door. And I 
know for shore now he wasn’t fit to - 
wipe her feet on.” es 

Old Man Wright he sat down then, 
quietlike. I couldn’t help him none. 
I had to set and see him take it. 

“She said that—shelovedhim? Howlongago?”’ 

“A few weeks, maybe,” says I. ‘I never could 
get the nerve to tell you then. I hoped she’d get to 
see how foolish it was for her to care for a cheap 
gardener—I thought she’d be too proud for that. 
And then I allowed she’d, like enough, marry 
Tom Kimberly, and that’d change her and it’d all 
come out all right. All the time I was hoping and 
trying to save both her and you. I been nigh about 
crazy, Colonel. And all the time, of course, I was 
only a damn fool cowpuncher without any brains.” 

“She’s gone!” says he after a time. 

“Yes,” says I; “near as I can figure, she’s 
thought about it all night and concluded it’d be 
best for her not to marry Tom, feeling like she did 
about this other man. She’s shook us, Colonel. 
But believe me, she wasn’t never happy doing that. 
It must of been like death to her.” 

“Why did she do it, Curly?” he whispered. 
“How could she? Why?” 
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*‘T done told you, Colonel,” saysI. ‘“‘It was because she 
found she was a woman. She hadn’t knew that before— 
nor us neither.” : 

At length he got up, but he couldn’t stand up straight. 

“How can we keep this quiet?” says he. 

We couldn’t keep it quiet at all. It was all over the 
house right now. That Annette girl had read all them 
Peanut letters before William ever got ’em. Like enough 
he had too. They was scared when we walked into their 
part of the house. . 

““Where’s that dog?”’ says Old Man Wright. 

William he got pale. 

“Very good, sir,” says he, and pretends to go after 
Peanut, which he knows wasn’t there. 

‘Hi suppose she took ’im along with ’er, sir,’ says 
William after a while. — 

Annette she chips in: 

“Outi, oui—yes, yes; she took him with her.” 

“Took him with her? What do you mean? What do 
you know about it? Keep quiet, you people!” says Old 
Man Wright. ‘‘Getinto that room!” He locked them in. 

“Now, Curly ——’” says he. 

I knew he was clear in his own mind by now that the girl 
had run away with that gardener. He was going over there. 

“No, Colonel,” says I; ‘‘you keep out of this.” 

“What do you mean?” says he. ‘‘Ain’t you my friend 
at all? Ain’t I got a friend in all the world?” 

““You’re alderman here,’”’ I says, “‘and that’s the same 
as being sher’f. When you was sher’f you couldn’t do what 
the law said you couldn’t—now could you? You have to 
keep up the law when you’re a alderman or sher’f. With 
me it’s different. Besides, this is my job, not yours.” 

“Curly,” says he, and I could see his jaw get hard all 
along the aidge, ‘‘Curly, ain’t there no place on earth for 
a pore old broken- 
hearted man?” 

‘Never mind 


just yet, Colonel,” 


“‘why, Curly, it Can’t Be! She’s Hiding —She’s Just Joking’? 
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says I. “It ain’t your turn,” says I—“‘that’s al 
times,”’ I says to him, “‘it’s best to go a little glo 
and not make no foolish breaks. Let’s just take j 
we see which way the cat has jumped—we don’tkn 
yet.” : 

“She—she wouldn’t kill herself,” says he sud 
he got even whiter. 

“T don’t think so,” I says; “and I’ll tell you 
don’t think she was thinking so much of dying 
said ‘I’m a woman.’ It was life!” 

He looked at me quiet. 

“She said that?” 

“Uh-huh !—sever’l times. And it was like j 
Colonel, after all. There ain’t no fence high enoug 
a young man and a young woman apart. It was 
come, and we didn’t know it—that was all.” 

“We give her every chance. There was Tom.’ 

“Yes,” says I; ‘‘and there was the man ne 
These things goes by guess and by Gawd. For ir 
says I, ‘‘what in the world could Bonnie Bell’s ma 
in you, Colonel?” ee 

That hit him hard, though I didn’t mean it 4 
He turned his face away, like he seen somethi 
before him. 

“Oh, don’t!”’ says he. “I done that myself, yes 
her ma away. She loved me and I loved her. Ai 
no one to show a pore old helpless man what he 
do?” 

“Tt’s life, and she’s showed us the way,” says I. 
you stole Bonnie Bell’s ma you was ready to r 
folks, I reckon, if they come to take her away. Y 
your chance when you married her. So’s the ms 
run off with Bonnie Bell. Let him have a eve 
Colonel. He loves her, maybe—and he seems t 
way with women.” : 

“‘He’s ruined her!” says Old Man Wright. “1 
riage he was after, of course; but look at the di 
I never touched a cent of her ma’s money. Wen 
own way. But here’s a lo 
sneak that’s come in at 0 
door and run away with my 
her money! Don’t you see 
ference? What’s this skun! 
he says to me after a time. 

‘‘He ain’t such a bad-loo 
low,”’ says I, “‘if he was dre 
He’s a sort of upstanding 
His clothes was always so | 
didn’t look like much. H 
good-talking fellow enough 

“They all are—the damn: 
hunting curs! I can beliey 

“‘T was too much a cowar 
you, Colonel,’ says I. “II 
girl a awful lot. I’d do any 
could to help the kid, ev 
when she’s in so bad.” 

““Yes,”’ says he. 

“She had it in her natura 
I. ‘‘Her pa and ma run awe 
was plumb gentle till she t 
and then all hell couldn’t h 
Ain’t that like her pa?” 

“Yes,” says he, humble 
like her pa.”’ 4 

“‘And she’s handsome, a 
and kind, and gentle—so a 
couldn’t help loving her. A 
like her ma thataway? Wa 
thataway too?” 

“Yes,” says he, choking 
“‘she’s like her ma.” 

“Well, then?” says I. 
then?” 

So I pushed him outen tl 
into another and went on ot 
the walk. I allowed I hac 
over there to Wisners’. 

I looked around at our ho 
was going out. It was big 4 
but somehow the curtains 
dull and dirty to me. Eve 
was shabby-looking somewa} 
place was where we'd faile 
then I seemed to see my ° 
like I was—Curly, a bow-legs 
puncher offen the range, with no use for him m th 
but just to get things mixed up, like I had. And 0 
Wright—that used to be our sher’f and the captal 
round-up, and the best cowman in Wyoming—w! 
come to him here at this place? ae 

I turned around to look back. Just then he com! 
the room where I’d pushed him in. a 

He was a tall man, but now he stood stooped a 
His red mustache was ragged where he’d gnawed t 
for the last half hour. His face seemed different c! 
wasn’t red like usual. He seemed to have got leant 
once. His knees didn’t seem to keep under him 80 
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4 was bowed. He’d changed a lot in less than a 
He seemed to be thinking of what I was thinking of, 
sort of taken a look around at the house too. 

1ade it, Curly,”’ says he, and his voice was sort of 
nd trembling, like he was old. 

ade it for her. I made a lot of money for her. I 
» make her believe I was happy here, but I never 
‘ ain’t been happy here, not a hour since we come. 


been a mistake.” 
ammers his fist on the wall by the door where he 


ek on brick,” says he, “I built it for her. I pre- 
I liked all these things, but I didn’t care a damn for 
t’s all been a bluff; we’ve bluffed to each other and 
ll been wrong. It’s been a failure; all we tried to 
her has been no good. She’s throwed us down. 
I don’t count for nothing no more.” 
as true, all he’d said. We’d played our little game 
tit. [never felt so bow-legged in my life, or so red- 
, as I did when I turned to walk down from our 
-o Wisners’. I looked back just once. There was 
in Wright standing in the door, tall and bent over, 
against each side of the door frame. 
him there, holding on to the frame of the front door 
-he called our home, that he’d worked so hard for— 
’d both tried so hard to make her happy in. He'd 
ye game at last where he couldn’t win. 
she’d shook us now—our girl—shook 
1 man that never had knocked at our 
oor! 
xXV 

3 almost down to our front gate, with 
a notion to go over and have a talk 
1em Wisner people, when I heard our 
n calling to me; he’d got out of the room 
we locked him up and run around the 
‘the house. 
, Mr. Wilson! Mr. Wilson!” says he. 
g of you, don’t!” says he; and he come 
x after me. 
at’s the matter with you?” I ast him. 
beg your pardon, sir,’”’ says he; “‘but 
nost deeply concerned in hall of this,’’ 
b 
iat do you mean, you shrimp?” says I. 
you been mixed up in anything here?”’ 
; was the mide across the way, sir—across the 
hat is to say. Well, perhaps Hi’ve been too 
ve to their Hemmy, sir, from the hupper-story 
7; but she was that pretty—and so fond of me! 
> Hi did no wrong, sir; but you see, sometimes 
ll was quite still, sir, Hi did flash a light across 
y window on ’ers, and we did’ave quite a ’appy 
ir, come midnight—quite silent, sir, and quite far 
quite respectable, Hi assure you, sir—nothing 
all above the wall; for otherwise Hi couldn’t ’ave 
at all. We’ve never met, hindeed.” 
$ you busy with that sort of thing about one or two 
this morning?” I ast him. ‘I want to know what 
ne—what happened?” 
reat deal ’appened, sir. Quite without plan, I saw 
appear at the window of this ’ouse across the wall; 
right by the window and looking across. At first 
ught ’e was looking at my window and Hi stepped 
10t wishing to compromise a lady like Hemmy— 
ing the ’ousemide’s name across the wall, sir.”’ 
lat was this man doing?” 

cawn’t ’ardly tell, sir. ’E looked and ’e made some 
s. There seemed a light on ’is window too; in fact, 
ween the two ’ouses seemed quite bright at the 
hat with ’im and what with me. A short time after- 
a car went out.” 
ned on down toward the gate. 
, Hi beg of you,” says he, “to say nothing over 
Knowing as Hi do that both you and Mr. Wright 
y violent men, and caring as Hi do for Hemmy, the 
ide, sir, Hi feel most uneasy—Hi do, hindeed.”’ 
ll, if that’s the way you feel, William,” says I, “‘you 
yack in the house.” 
u don’t mean any violence, Hi ’ope, sir?” 
on’t know yet what I mean; but go on back in.” 
urns around just about in time, for now I seen two 
@ people coming in at our front gate. I didn’t know 
them. They was young fellows. One of them ast 
knew anything about the alleged elopement. Then 
word had got out somehow—like enough from our 
e or their Emmy, and these was maybe newspaper 
TS come up to see about it. 
aven’t heard of any elopement,” says I. “I was 
lling our butler down for flirting some with one of 
ired girls over there.” 
ly we talk to your butler?” ast one of them. 

» you can’t,” says I, “because he’s gone in to see 
breakfast.” 
of the young fellows looked up. 
ty, Says he, “are we on a high love story or one of 
vants’ quarters? Tell us, friend’’—he says to me— 
you help us out on this?” 


“Tt ain’t in my line of business,”’ 
says I; “but it seems plain, if their 
hired man has run away with our 
maid, or our butler run away with 
theirs, it ain’t story enough to 
bother a alderman about.” 

“Well, lemme get a picture of 
the wall, anyways,” says he; and 
he done that before I could help it. 

“Have you got one of your but- 
ler?” he ast. 


Tell Me Sometime'"’ 
“No, we ain’t; and you can’t get none. We don’t 
bother about the lower classes,” says I. 

So they laughed and bimeby went on away. I give 
them some cigarettes—all I had; and they said I was a 
good scout, like enough. 

Well, of all the papers that tried to get a story that 
morning, not one printed a word except one. It come out 
with about a colyum in the paper all about a mysterious 
disappearance in Millionaire Row. It allowed that nobody 
could tell who had disappeared, but some said that Old 
Man Wisner had run off with one of Alderman Wright’s 
hired girls, and others said that Old Man Wright had 
eloped with Mrs. Wisner, while others declared that the 
Wrights’ butler had eloped with the second-floor maid of 
the Wisner household; though still others insisted the 
Wisner gardener had disappeared with the heiress of 
Alderman Wright, the well-known citizen whose reélection 
at the coming term was practically assured. 

That paper printed some pictures too—one of Old Man 
Wisner and one of Bonnie Bell, allowing that he was our 
butler and the one of Bonnie Bell was the picture of the 
second-floor maid of the Wisner household. I reckon they 
had them pictures already in their newspaper office. But 
they printed a new picture of the Wisner wall and said some 
more funny things about that, like they had before. 

This wasn’t no funny time for us. But next day there 
was a big fire or something, and all those people got to 
writing about something else; and they let us alone. 

After they’d gone away that morning Old Man Wright 
ast me if I’d learned anything. Then I told him about how 
William had made signs that morning across the wall to 
people in that house. 

“Now it seems to me like this, Colonel,’ says I: “I 
never went to sleep that night, and neither did Bonnie Bell. 
When she seen them lights on the windows maybe she went 
to her own window. He was maybe standing there and 
seen her. Maybe she seen him. Maybe all at once it come 
over her that she’d have to—she’d have to Well, you 
know what I mean.” 

He nodded then. 

““You see, it must of come over the pore girl all at once,” 
says I; for to save my life I couldn’t help trying to excuse 
her every way I could. “She hadn’t sent no word over to 
him and he hadn’t got no word to her for weeks so far as 
I knew. It must of all come to them both just in that one 
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minute. It waslike cap and powder— 
you can’t help the explosion then. I 
reckon maybe she’s somewhere— with 
him.” 

“Yes; with him!”’ breaks out Old 
Man Wright. ‘It was neck against 
neck—me and Wisner. I 
had him beat; I’d of had 
him on his knees. And now 
he’s put the greatest dis- 
grace on us any man could 
of figured out, no matter 
how hard he tried—his hired 
man has run away with my 
daughter! Icould of laughed 
at Wisner once. CanI laugh 
at him now?” 

“That ain’t the worst.” 

“No,” says he; “it ain’t 
the worst. The worst is, 
: she’s married a low-down 
f cur that’s been after her 

money allthis time. All this 
} time, Curly—and I didn’t 
% know it. And you let him 
go thataway—right here; 
you heard the wheels that 
took ’em away!” 

“Yes, Colonel,” says I; 
“that’s true. Now it’s a 
little late, but I’m going to get on this 
job the best I know how from this time 
down. That means I’ve got to go away 
from town for a little while, Colonel. I 
want you to set here and leave this thing 
to me. Please don’t say ‘No’ to that. 
I may need you after a while—in case I 
locate them. Since the newspapers has 
got fooled by this thing we pulled off 
this morning, maybe the best thing I can 
do is to go away while things is quiet. 

“Stay here, then, Colonel,’’ says I. 
“Don’t drink no more and no less than 
you been doing. If anybody comes tell 
them Bonnie Bell is sick. Wait till you 
hear from me.” 


XXVI 


ARGUED that when you look for a 

man who has done a crime you got to 
figure on what he said and done last, so 
as to get a line on what he’s going to do 
next; and when I come to study over 
what that hired man had mostly said to me I remembered 
it was about Wyoming and ropes and cows —things like 
that. I knew he was batty, like so many people is, about 
Western things—not that Western men is any different 
from anybody else, though a lot of people think they are. 

Now I figured that the place he’d make a break to was, 
like enough, the range. He’s told me he knew the Circle 
Arrow, too, his boss being a whole lot interested in the 
Circle Arrow. 

I put one thing together with another; and, without 
saying anything to Old Man Wright about it, I bought a 
ticket for the Yellow Bull country and pulled out for there 
as fast as I could go. 

It was a good bet. When I got to the station for our old 
ranch, below Cody, forty miles from where our ranch was 
when we lived there, there wasn’t very many people 
round the station that I knew. A good many new men was 
there, with wide hats, and leggings on their legs, and 
breeches that buttons on the side—folks that had come out 
West to be right Western. Most of ’em come out to raise 
bananas on the Yellow Bull and be gentlemen farmers, 
I reckon. 

I looks around among these people for a good while. 
None of them paid much attention to me. At last I seen 
him. Yes; it was that hired man. He was getting ready 
to drive out of town with a pair of mules hitched to a 
buckboard. He was fixing in some boxes and things. I 
knew him in a minute. 

But where was she? I waited to see if Bonnie Bell would 
come out anywhere; but she didn’t. 

I walked over to him; and he seen me standing there 
looking at him just as he was going to pull out. I went on 
over and got on to the seat with him, 

“Drive right on straight out of town,” says I, quiet. 
“Don’t say anything. Just act like nothing had hap- 
pened,”’ says I. 

Under my coat I pushed the muzzle of my gun into his 
ribs. He looked straight ahead and done what I told him 
to. If he was scared bad he didn’t let on. 

“‘T haven’t got any gun,” says he after a while. “‘I don’t 
pack one.” 

“T haven’t packed one for years myself,’ says I. 
‘“‘Sometimes a man has to pack one for coyotes and such 
things,’’ says I. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Preparing for Preparedness 


E ONCE heard of a game of chance, played with 

cards, whose rules provided that a player, before 
participating in the betting, must contribute a certain 
number of flat circular tokens known as chips. This pre- 
liminary contribution was called an ante. When the 
preparedness campaign came before Congress, politics 
demanded an ante in theform of Federal aid to the National 
Guard. 

There are forty-eight military units, each largely under 
control of its own state. Everybody knows what will 
happen in normal times when thoughts of war are far off. 
Some units will hold to the mark. Others will not; indif- 
ference and polities will protect them. 

It would not be amiss, if the appropriation goes through, 
for the President, on behalf of the people of the United 
States, to kiss the seventy-five million dollars good-by 
when he signs the bill. Politics demanded that ante. We 
must pay it in order to get into the preparedness game. 


Post: Office Pensions 


By COMMON with every big private enterprise nearly 
all departments of the Government have the problem 
of the aged employee. He is not so efficient as he once was 
or as he should be. Is he to be retained so long as he ean get 
through a day’s work in any sort of fashion? Is he to be 
turned out, to the discouragement of his companions, who 
see themselves in his position a few years hence? Is he to 
be pensioned and replaced by a more vigorous man? 

Those are the questions on its narrowly economic side. 
A large and increasing number of private employers have 
answered it by pension systems. They find it pays. Pen- 
sions, on the whole, are cheaper than physically inefficient 
employees or than a discouraged force. On a broader 
economic view, what right has any employer to use up a 
man’s efficient years and then dump him on society? 

The Government is one of comparatively few big employ- 
ers that still theoretically claim that right. Practically it 
exercises it just as little as possible, which means that 
nearly all departments contain age-burdened employees, 
who are so many brakes on the departmental machinery. 

A short bill before the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads authorizes the Postmaster-General to 
retire, with an allowance of six hundred dollars a year, any 
postal employee in the classified civil service who has lost 
his efficiency through superannuation. We believe this is 
sound economy and sound politics in the largest sense. 


The War Talk 


UR reaction to the war presents some melancholy 
aspects. Whatever else one thinks about it, the war is 
~ one of the most momentous phenomena that have ever 
occurred in human society. An onlooker might well sit 
down in sad sincerity and try to understand it. About a 
baseball game, a tennis match, a local election, he might 
spout the first notions that came into his head; but about 
this portentous thing, with its ocean of blood and world 
of suffering, he might—in mere self-respect — decline to 
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gabble. Excited and uninformed gabbling is what much 
of the war talk comes to—a melancholy reaction to so pro- 
digious a spectacle. Not one of us understands the war. 
The web is too huge and obscure. 

If you ask what got twenty-five million men in that 
unreasonable position, and has kept them there nearly 
two years, the answer is “the Kaiser,” or “Sir Edward 
Grey’’— obviously a ridiculous answer, for no such trivial 
cause could possibly have produced so tremendous a result. 
Nothing short of the total mind of Europe could have pro- 
duced the war. Not one of us really understands that. 

We can see something of it, and our most melancholy 
reaction to the war is that one which would have the 
United States like-minded with Europe in the respect 
which did most to produce the war—namely, in respect to 
its militarism, competitive armaments, and all that. 


The Yield of an Acre 


OR about fifteen years, ending with 1890, the yield of 

an acre of the chief grain crops decreased in the United 
States. This was due to the great extension of farming in 
the seventies and eighties, rapidly increased area being 
coincident, generally speaking, with poorer cultivation. 
But for the last twenty-five years the yield of an acre has 
crept upward at the average rate of about one per cent a 
year. So much appears in a series of charts published by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It is only by taking a long period and groups of years 
that one can find the tendency, because weather conditions 
cause sharp variations from year to year. Thistwenty-five- 
year gain means, as to wheat, that yield has risen from just 
under twelve bushels to fifteen bushels. A century ago the 
French yield was about fifteen bushels. Better cultivation 
has brought it slowly up to twenty bushels, but the gain 
was made at an average rate of about three-quarters of one 


. per cent a year. At that rate, if you got fifteen bushels last 


year you would get fifteen bushels and three and a half 
quarts this year; but in a nation-wide field it is only by 
such glacial movements that agriculture improves. 

Great effort has been expended of late years to induce 
better cultivation of farm lands in the United States. Now 
and then one runs across expressions of impatience at the 
apparent paucity of the results, when nation-wide returns 
are considered. But such an improvement takes time. 


Public Libraries 


ERE is a town that had a Carnegie Library, as pleasant 

to look at and as empty as a baby’s crib in a furniture- 
store window. The Woman’s Club took it in hand. But 
the club did not go round town asking for contributions of 
dog-eared books, mostly novels, that the owners had no 
use for and whose usefulness to anybody else was quite 
limited. It went to the Town Council and demanded a 
tax for the support of the library—and finally got it. We 
recommend the precedent. 

Mr. Carnegie has bestowed a thousand or two library 
buildings, whose usefulness depends entirely upon what 
the community puts into them. We wish he had gone a 
step further and organized a vigorous local interest in the 
filling. Local enterprise must do that. We advise local 
enterprise not to go at it beggarly, with humble solicitation 
of crumbs and crusts and cast-off clothing. Let it say 
boldly that the library is no seedy vagrant, to be welcomed 
with a hand-out at the kitchen door; but a royal comer 
that must be supported in a style befitting its rank. 

A library that calls itself public should be maintained 
out of the public treasury with as much care as the fire 
department. Any community which votes money for 
public schools ought to see that. 


Immigration 


E HAVE gained virtually no population from abroad 

for more than a year. Some people think that con- 
dition will continue indefinitely after the war, because of 
war’s destruction of labor power; because there will be a 
great demand for laborin Europe to rehabilitate industries; 
because nations from which we have drawn many laborers, 
notably Austria-Hungary and Italy, are likely to restrict 
or prohibit emigration. 

That would be like cutting off a supply of raw material 
upon which our industries depended. For a dozen years 
before 1914 we drew an average of nearly a million immi- 
grants annually. They fed our expanding steel mills, and 
so on. We cannot expand industrially without a contin- 
ually expanding supply of labor. Just now employers in 
many lines are hunting high and low for men and not 
finding as many as they want. 

But look at Europe. England alone, with about four 
million prime workmen withdrawn from normal produc- 
tion, is producing quite as much as ever. Germany, 
France, Russia and Austria are in the same state. 

Suppose stoppage of immigration put us to something 
like the same test. Undoubtedly there are immense 
reserves of labor power here—to some extent on account 
of idleness, but far more because much labor is employed 
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at low efficiency. For example, there is a great quan: 
black labor in the South that might be much more pI 
tive than it is. Suppose we were obliged to search o 
use to the best advantage all the labor power we 
That would be no calamity. 

Others hold that there will be a tremendous infl 
labor after the war. You can take your choice of th 
guesses. But, with a complete stoppage of immigr 
industrial expansion is still possible. 


Which Swiss System? 


pee United States is urged to adopt Switzer! 
system of preparedness for war. That republic 
military instruction in the public schools; then all 
bodied males up to thirty-two years of age are requii 
train for a short period each year; after which— 
forty-eight—they are enrolled in the reserve. This 
the country a fairly efficient militia, whose first line 
prises about two hundred thousand men—although f 
that pretend to be authoritative vary considerably- 
a reserve about as numerous. 

Now the cost of this system, in the last year befor 
war, was a little over eight million dollars. Fora firs 
militia less numerous than Switzerland’s, and dou! 
less efficient, we propose to pay out of the Federal Tre 
seventy-five million dollars a year, in addition to = 
sums the forty-eight states expend. 

Is there not something besides the militia in Sw 
land’s system that we might adopt? 


Price of Farm Lands 


Wee a year war has added—or powerfully as 
in adding—nearly five dollars an acre to the pr 
farm lands in the United States. Reports by corres; 
ents of the Government’s Bureau of Crop Estimate: 
an average value of forty-five dollars and fifty-five 
this spring agajpst forty dollars and eighty-five ce 
year ago. Reaction from a temporary depression i 
South counted; but high prices for grain and ho; 
which war demand is an important element, a 
the chief cause. 

We are used to the idea of high-priced farm tia: I 
only two states of the Union is the average price of 
land as much as a hundred dollars an acre. Those s 
are Iowa and Illinois. In the famous agricultural g 
comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, 
sas and Nebraska, the average for plow lands is 
sixty-nine dollars, and for allfarm lands, including imp 
ments thereon, seventy-eight dollars. 

There has been a great rise. In 1900 the census 
the average value of farm lands as little over fifteen d 
an acre—only one-third of this year’s average. But th 
still plenty of really cheap, cultivated land. ; 

The man who wants a farm that is already aang 
money must pay a round price. If he is willing to bu 
raw material of a farm, and build up the finished pro 
he can still get fairly cheap land. In that —° 
the best agricultural speculations lie. : 


The Torrens System 


Poe city land conveying was mostly i it 
hands of certain law firms which specialized in 
complicated field. They traced the tortuous course 
title through clumsily indexed and sometimes faulty p 
records, and gave a learned opinion about it, for which 
charged a handsome fee. Later, abstract and title-gua 
companies appeared. They copied the records, red 
them to better order and devised comprehensive ind 
by which all instruments affecting a given title cou 
referred to quickly. Instead of an opinion they ga 
guaranty that the title was sound. 

This was a great improvement, but it was often fo 
at every turn by the law firms whose monopoly of 
inspection it threatened. Still later came the To 
System, which for speed, cheapness and certainty in: res 
of determining land titles is a much greater improve! 
over the abstract plan than that plan was over the fo 
state. And the Torrens System has pretty generally 
fought tooth and nail by the abstract and title-guar 
companies whose profitable monopoly it threatene 
as their innovation threatened the monopoly 0 
cessors. 

From that source, and from the hidebound 
which shudders at anything new, oppositio 
rens System has mostly come. It has been 
some places by creating a prejudice on the pal 
who refused to accept Torrens certificates 
title. In New York several years ago a def 
law—a mere sham, in fact—was passed. O 
been a failure. In Illinois and Massachusetts 
Torrens laws were adopted, the system has gr 
ground. 

It will succeed wherever it is fairly tried. 
finally everywhere, as surely as trolley sup. 
for city traction, because it is better than t 
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Building Export Machinery= 


{E years ago an 
merican shoe sales- 
an called on a mer- 
naSouth American 
1d showed him so 
lot of samples that 
ter said: 

ese goods are much 
value than any I 
+ from European 
. Iwill give you my 
or this season if you 
ant me the same 
—twenty-five per 
sh, twenty-five per 
n arrival of goods, 
-five per cent in 
nonths, and the rest 
nonths.” 

let you know the 
uing in the morn- 
nnounced the sales- 
elighted. 

1uch so that he told 
r American about 
x-thousand-dollar 
1e had in prospect. 
1en it comes to goods and prices,” 
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1e shoe man confidently, “we are y che 
no disadvantage in selling to South A 


eae 

re noon next day the two Americans met 
but now the shoe man’s joy was gone. 

st that order,” he explained gloomily. ‘‘This 
ig the dealer told me he had already given 
German house.” 

w did that happen?” asked the other, who had had 
arable experience in South American trade. ‘‘ Why 
u delay overnight?” 

vanted to look up that dealer’s credit.”’ 

1ere did you go to make inquiries?”’ 

the bank here.” 

th whom did you speak there?’”’ 

e bank manager, Mr. Blanco—he’s a Spaniard, 
1at happened?” 

ll, when I asked for the credit rating of this mer- 
he told me it was not the custom of the bank to give 
nformation to anybody but customers. If I had 
atisfactory reason, however, maybe he could help 
a courtesy. Of course I didn’t tell him about the 
but I left my card and told him where I was stop- 
nd he promised to let me know what he could do.” 


sting Competition in Complicated Trade 


AT is too bad!” said the other sympathetically. 
That bank is closely connected with German houses 
e manager guessed from your business card what was 
m. That was enough. The German house got busy. 
“ustomer is probably under obligation to the bank 
id to place this order against his own wishes.” 

happened in a period when American banks had no 
es in South America. To-day things are different. 
have established branches there and in the Orient 
the war began, and will presently open others in 
e. The great war has made a tremendous impres- 
1 the American business imagination in the matter 
rt trade. Our banking, manufacturing, trading and 


shipping machinery are being improved, 
to take care of foreign customers. 

Incidents like that related above are 
often cited to show that the Germans have 
maintained in their export trade about the 
same system of spies used in their military 
affairs; but, really, the Germans and other 
enterprising export nations have been build- 
ing trade in ways that are quite open and 
aboveboard. Now that we seem, at last, 
to be genuinely interested about getting 
trade in the same quarters of the world, we 
have chiefly to duplicate the other fellows’ 
service to foreign customers and give more 
for the money, if possible. 

A business globe-trotter from Europe 
was hired by an American hardware con- 
cern some years ago and sent down to South 
America to sell goods, and also to keep his 
eyes open, reporting anything that he saw 
of value. 

At the first port visited he went down 
to the docks to see how goods came in. 
American shoes were arriving in large cases. 
These cases were strong and the merchan- 
dise in perfect condition, and he was rather 
glad to note that; for our:export competi- 
tors, with the help of our consuls, have 
created quite a bogy round bad American 
packing, as though we always packed wrong 
and other nations always packed right. This 
bogy is often used to scare the foreign cus- 
tomer who is attracted by American goods; 
and everybody knows that packing does 
not go by nationalities at all, but is a matter 
of individual business ability in each export- 
ing nation. He was pleased with the American shoe ship- 
ments; and when he looked up German shoes coming into 
that port he found that they were packed in cases of just the 
same size and strength. 

At the next port, however, there was a difference. 
American shoes came in the same big cases, but German 
shoes were in a lot of small ones. He went to a third port 
and found that, though American shoes were still coming 
in the large cases, German shoes were packed in burlap 
bags. 

Each time he found the reason; and that was perfectly 
simple, requiring no German spy system. Tariff duties at 
the first port were charged according to the value of the 
shoes, no matter how they were packed; so German and 
American packing were identical. At the second port each 
grade of shoes paid a different rate, and when mixed grades 
came in the same case the highest rate for shoes in that 
shipment applied to all; so the Germans split up the differ- 
ent kinds. At the last port tariff duties were charged not 
only on the shoes but on the weight of the package; and 
that was why the Germans shipped in light burlap bags. 

These little details make up export trade. Many of our 
business houses have been aware of conditions, but 
not all, and we have had no organized machinery 
for taking care of such details; whereas the Germans _ 
have had, through their banks. Now we are estab- 
lishing a banking and information service which will 
back up any trustworthy American concern that 
wishes to undertake foreign trade on a sound basis. 

Sitting at a desk in one of our largest Eastern 
banks is an expert who has the job of developing 
customers for its recently organized for- 
eign branches. That desk is the clearing 
house for a whole lot of new activities. 
A year ago the bank had no foreign 
branches. To-day it has a complete bank- 
ing house in each of the important South 
American cities. These branches are 
equipped not merely to carry on financial 
transactions proper, but have commercial 
representatives who travel through their 
territory to study conditions and oppor- 
tunities in general business. 

The commercial representative is constantly circulating 
and reporting. He calls on all the merchants, manu- 
facturers, importers and exporters, and has lists of the best 
eoncerns in each line of business, together with credit 
information about them. He has a lot of human informa- 
tion too; for if you ask him what he knows about a given 
South American house he can tell the character of its 
managers and trade, how much business it does and of 
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what kind, what people in its home town think about it, 
the people with whom it is associated, what it thinks about 
the United States, its attitude toward American goods, and 
so on. He has the same sort of information about the 
community, and can tell whether the public prefers quality 
or bargain stuff, where most of it has been coming from, 
the prices, the terms of sale, the stocks carried by merchants 
and jobbers. 

In his travels roundabout the representative drops into 
the shop of Fernandez Garcia, a leading hardware dealer. 
Garcia seems to be selling quite a lot of small tools. The 
representative buys some samples, gets information about 
wholesale costs, and sends this to New York. Or perhaps 
Garcia takes the initiative and asks whether there is a 
trustworthy American concern that can supply these 
tools—he is keen about the trustworthiness, because some 
years ago, when times were hard in the United States, he 
bought goods from a New England concern that later 
failed to render good service. Maybe Garcia is ambitious 
and would branch out as a jobber himself if he could get 
exclusive territory in these things. 


Expert Service Rendered to Exporters 


UT of information on file at the bank the representative 
is able to give Garcia the names of several American 
manufacturers who can be depended on to take eare of his 
orders. Or, if this is not possible, then specific inquiries 
are sent to New York, asking for names of American manu- 
facturers who are interested in this business. Full infor- 
mation goes with the inquiry. Samples are sent along. 
All this comes to the desk of the expert in New York, who 
proceeds to circulate the data among American manu- 
facturers. Monthly sheets showing trade opportunities 
are sent to customers of the bank who have entered for- 
eign trade, as well as to others who are considered good 
prospectiveexporters. Additional information about pack- 
ing, shipping, tariff duties, and the like, is furnished to 
responsible business houses making further inquiries, and 
facilities are given for examining samples. 

Some fine morning a stranger walks into the bank. He 
is John Jones, a manufacturer with a prosperous tool fac- 
tory up in Connecticut; and he has heard about Garcia’s 
inquiry through a circular. He wants to know more about 
it. They send him to the expert’s desk. 

Jones has come with the idea that he is going to talk 
toabanker. Instead, he finds a man who has been a manu- 
facturer himself, has an engineering education, and speaks 
the language of production and trade— 
not of finance. They get very much 
interested in discussing raw materials, 
.costs, processes, management of em- 
ployees, the war, the times, the future. 

“Well, say!” says Jones 
enthusiastically. ‘“‘This war 
put us right on our feet! We 
got going early in the game, 
making tools for the muni- 
tions fellows. I borrowed 
money at five per cent to 
buy materials before prices 
went out of sight. We made 
good profits and put them 
back into the plant. We’ve 
just finished a reénforced- 
concrete factory, all steel 
sash and wire glass, light, 
roomy, fireproof. I wish you 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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The Pick of This Year’s 
Underwear Crop, 
Mr. Modern Farmer 


EN who live and work close 
M to the soil get pretty clear 
ideas of values. Look over 

the whole underwear field and see 


if you ever saw greater comfort and 
convenience in a garment than you 


get from 
THE 


Hatch 
ONE-Button 


UNION SUIT 


with one button instead of ten or twelve, 
with smooth-fit instead of wrinkles or 
gaps, and with seconds 
for dressing instead of 
minutes. 


It’s worn by the kind 
of farmers who have 
telephones, automo- 
biles, cream separators, 
silos —men who keep 
their places fresh- 
painted and prosperous 
—up-to-the- 
minute men 
who farm in- 
telligently. 


You can get 
these suits in 
nainsook, in knit 
goods, orin the , 
famous Keep- | 
Kool mesh, at | 
the best haber- 
dashers’ and de- 
partment stores © 
everywhere, but 
if you have the 
least difficulty 
send your size with 
remittance to the 
manufacturers af 
Albany, N. Y., and 
we will gladly sup- 
ply you direct, de- 
livery prepaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Ten reasons why 
this is live stock 
at all dealers’. 
1.. Perfect comfort 

.. Perfect fit 

.. Time saved 

.. Temper kept 
.- No gapping 
6.. Quality fabrics 


nm Bw bd 


7..No bunching 
8.. No lost buttons 


9..No torn button- 
holes 
10..Splendid work- 
manship 


PATENTED JUNE 16, 19/4 & ea 


PRICES 
Men’s — Knitted or Nainsook, $1, $1.50, $2 
Boys’— (Knitted only) A 50 cents 


A cajalogue illustrating the complete line of summer and 
winter weights will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CoO. 
Albany Manufacturers NewYork 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Ville TOUCH OF PLl 


By William Almon Wolff 


TILLY DUANE lay on the hot white 

sand, reveling in the luxury of its blis- 
tering contact, glorying in the heat of the 
sun that blazed down from a cloudless sky. 
At every pore he was drinking in the heat 
and the healing salt air. Though July 
would give way to August in two more days, 
he was only just beginning to be sunburned. 
He had burned in streaks, and the bright 
red with which the sun first marked him 
hadn’t been toned down to the rich dark 
brown that would, in the end, represent 
that season’s final coat. But his amazingly 
light hair and eyebrows had been bleached 
out, so that they looked almost white. 

The beach was almost deserted. Tides 
didn’t matter much at Burnstable, with its 
wonderful miles of beach. But Burnstable 
was a place where order and a decent regard 
for the opinions of womankind prevailed. 
One bathed in the morning—and this was 
afternoon. In the afternoon one played 
golf or tennis decorously, or went driving 
or played cards. Just as in the evening one 
danced at the Casino, but danced without 
undue emphasis upon the degrading mod- 
ern steps. So Billy, the convalescent, had 
the beach pretty much to himself, which 
wasn’t at all what he wanted. 

At some distance a group of children 
played, with watchful nurses sitting on the 
bottom of a sand-buried boat and mending 
stockings. Billy, lying face down, stared 
out to sea. He turned tentative eyes to- 
ward the children now and then, but de- 
cided against joining them. He didn’t feel 
up to it. Kiddies are exacting. Billy 
wanted the most beautiful girl in the world 


| to come and lie beside him, in a bathing 


suit, so that he could lazily and without 
undue exertion cover her with sand. She 
must be very, very beautiful, so that he 
would not get tired of looking at her. And 
she must be extremely clever, too, so that 
he wouldn’t have to talk, but could bask 
and listen to her saying the clever sort of 


| things one heard when one had the luck to 


buy tickets for a really good show. 

It seemed to Billy, fresh from the impris- 
onment to which a long siege of typhoid 
fever had condemned him, that this desire 
of his was modest enough, in all conscience. 
For weeks his whole world had lived and 
moved with the single idea of doing every- 
thing for him. People had read to him, and 
brought him orange juice and cracked ice, 
and done everything he or they could 
think of to make him comfortable. But 
that had been while he was still an inter- 


| esting bedridden invalid. He was going to 


get well now, and he was becoming con- 
scious of the distressing fact that people 
were rather fed up with him and his 
typhoid. They were nice to him still, but 
they didn’t spend all their time inventing 
things to do for him. 

And he was still in that convalescent 
stage of mental and physical lassitude that 
made him a little resentful at this indiffer- 
ence; that put him, so to speak, in the 
mood of a four-year-old only child to whose 
family an interfering and meddlesome 
stork has brought a brand-new baby. His 
nose was out of joint. When he had ex- 
pressed a desire for a certain book to take 
down to the beach with him, just after 
lunch, no one had jumped up to go and 
er it for him. He had had to get it him- 
self. 

So, with any number of reasons for being 
happy, Billy was comfortably miserable. 
He ought to have rejoiced just because he 
was alive—and that is a very literal state- 
ment. He had had a close shave and a 
lucky one. And now, barring a little shaki- 
ness about the knees, he was singularly 
well. He was thin; voracious though his 
appetite was, it seemed to him that he was 
never going to get back all he had lost. 
His bathing suit flapped about him when 
he stood up; but, as he didn’t stand up 
much, it didn’t matter. 

“Oh, well!’ he said to himself half aloud. 
“TLife’s a fish!” 

He shook the sand out of his book and 
began to read. It seemed to him that it 
was a pretty poor book; but the book that 
could have pleased him that afternoon has 
still to be written. 

And then he was conscious‘suddenly of 
the patter of soft feet on the sand behind 
him. As he looked up, startled, a shadow 
danced lightly over him for a moment and 


then sped on; and a little shower of sand, 
stirred up by the feet he had heard, rattled 
upon his book and his bare shoulders. 
Amazed, incredulous, he saw the girl to 
whom feet and shadow: belonged; saw her 
flash into the water; heard her little, choked 
cry; saw her breast the waves and swim 
gallantly out. He pushed himself up on 
his untrustworthy spindly arms and stared 
at her. 

All he could see now was the white flash 
of her arms as she swam in joyous pagan 
abandonment to the embrace of the sea; 
that, and the bright spot of color as her 
head rose above the water, wrapped in a 
brilliant kerchief. Slowly he reacted to 
that instantaneous exposure of her as she 
passed. He couldn’t believe what his eyes 
told him he had seen. He sank down again 
to wait and to make sure; but he knew that 
he hadn’t seen what he was sure he had 
seen. It was on Burnstable beach that he 
was lying, not on the sands of unregenerate 
Allaine, where such things might come to 
pass. 

He had to wait for ten minutes, perhaps, 
before she came back to the beach, shaking 
herself, sleek as a young seal as she stood 
with the water lapping about her white feet. 
She put up her arms and took off her ker- 
chief; a moment later her brown hair fell 
about her shoulders. And Duane saw that 
he had seen aright before. She stood, tall 
and slim as a boy, and it was a boy’s swim- 
ming suit she wore. It clung close to her, 
and her legs were as white and as bare as 
the arms he had seen flashing in the surf. 
But Duane, staring frankly still, saw her 
hair, ruddy now as the sun shone upon it, 
and the softly molded curves of her slight 
body—hair and curves that proclaimed her 
no boy, but woman incarnate. 

His breath came faster as she spied him 
suddenly and came toward him with a 
fine, free stride that was boylike again. 

““Hello!”’ she said. “I didn’t see you 
before.” 

She sank down beside him in the sand, 
her long legs curled up beneath her, leaning 
backward on her hands. And if she was not 
the most beautiful woman in the world, she 
was still beautiful enough to have satisfied 
that modest wish of his, had it not been— 
had she worn anything but 

“‘T was so crazy to be in the water that I 
didn’t see anything or anyone, I think,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Oh, but it’s glorious to be by the sea 
again! Think of it! Five heavenly weeks 
I’ve got before me! Five weeks to swim 
and just live! Wasn’t I good? I didn’t 
stay in more than ten minutes, did I? It’s 
the first time, you see—the first time this 
year I’ve even seen the sea.” 

Some hint of Duane’s bewilderment, 
some chill breath of his disapproval, must 
have come to her. 

“You mustn’t mind me,” she said with 
a laugh that was altogether friendly, that 
should have been utterly disarming. “I’m 
always like this when holidays come. Like 
a kid on the first day of vacation! We’re 
neighbors, you see—or I suppose we are. 
You do live here, don’t you?” 

“YVes—in the summer,” he said reluc- 
tantly. 

“Then that’s all right,’’ she said with a 
pretty affectation of relief; ‘‘because, of 
course, if you didn’t I’d have to run 
right back to my cottage and dress up, and 
we couldn’t talk at all until we were in- 
troduced. But summer neighbors — that’s 
quite different.” 

Duane studied her with something like 
deliberation for a moment. It seemed to 
him, even in this cursory inspection, that 
she represented a sort of girl who was al- 
most entirely outside of his experience. He 
admitted her beauty at once. Of that there 
could not well be two opinions. In his eyes 
she came close to perfection, in features as 
wellasinform. Her face was as exquisitely 
modeled as her slim body. Classical it was 
not. There was an elusive hint of Celtic 
origin, with the lengthening, the tapering, 
of all the features, that is seen sometimes in 
an American girl, and in no other girl. 

So much Duane saw with a delight frank 
and unrestrained. And then He 
couldn’t help it. It wasn’t in him to re- 
spond to the pagan note she struck on 
Burnstable beach. He tried to guess her 
age. If she were very young that might 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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please. And I feel like a fo 
year-old all the time!” 

There’s the Girard story in 
nutshell. You hear it from sen: 
ble smokers everywhere, 


The : 


Girard 


Cigar 


Never gets on your nerve 


It has no unpleasant 
effect on your heart nor 
your digestion. 


It is made from gen- 
uine selected Havana 
leaf mellowed by age 
alone. 

You can enjoy its de- 
lightful mildness to the limit 
whenever you please, with 
no effect but clear-headed, 
able-bodied satisfaction 
from beginning to end. A 
sane smoke for sane and 
sensible men. 

Any Girard dealer will 
tell you that this is a high- 
grade, full-value cigar and 
backed up by a full-value 
guarantee. 

We take back any part 
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And he will do the same 
by you. 
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A Sensational New Lens 
or Automobile Headlights 


At Last —the Perfect Driving Light for Both City and Country. The 


7/ 


- . Lk 
is a revolutionary invention that takes the guesswork 
out of driving at night. Adjustable to any automobile lamp. No chang- 


_ ing, no dimming, no danger, yet no loss of light. \t kills the awful glare— 
_ that dangerous and useless spotlight—not by reducing your light, but 


by diffusing it and distributing it where you want it, straight ahe 


eaid Way > nicer. blading, 


Final Solution 


The Warner-Lenz penetrates smoke, fog and dust, makes fast 
driving on the darkest night both possible and safe, because it 
shows you the road ahead and the ditches or curb on both sides, 
gives you a full view of passing vehicles on both sides, lights up 
all the turns and ‘corners before you reach them and w/e you are 
turning — yet you never have to dim it or turn it on or off: 

Easily attached to your present lamp, of any size, on any car, by 
simply substituting these lenses for the plain glass now on your lamps. 
Nothing mechanical about them — nothing to adjust or get out of 
order. Once on, they are there to stay. Anybody can attach them. 


This Is What It Does 


It mellows your light, softens it, diffuses it— makes it 
easy on the eyes and therefore safe for you and for the 
other fellow. Not only that, it distributes it over the whole 
road or street, at both sides and around the corners. The 
Warner-Lenz doesn’t kill your light, as dimmers do. 


You Own the Road With a Warner-Lenz 


It takes a// the nervousness and uncertainty out of night driving, 
both on the bad roads where you are alone, or the even more dan- 
gerous boulevard that is crowded with other cars and vehicles. It 
takes the tension out of driving at night, because it turns daylight on 
everything you want to see. 

Cities and states have laws against bright, blinding, glaring 
headlights. Now they are passing laws against dimmers, often 
more dangerous than glaring headlights. 

But every police department which has made a test 
of Warner-Lenzes has passed favorably upon them. 

You want these lenses for the comfort and safety of your 
fellow automobilists as well as your own. And you will urge 
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ad and at both sides. 
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Daylight for 300 to 500 feet 
The New Way ahead — and on both sides 


of Night-Driving Problems 


others to get them for your comfort and safety as well as their own. 

You will find, as the leading motorists already have found, 
that the Warner-Lenz is bound to revolutionize both city and 
country driving at night, because it takes the guesswork out and 


buts the pleasure in. 


Another Warner Triumph 


Mr. A. P. Warner, the Auto-Meter man, is behind the Warner- 
Lenz with his reputation, his enthusiasm and his unqualified personal 
guarantee —a sufficient indorsement for experienced motorists. 

One night’s comfort and freedom from tension and danger 
will more than repay you for the small cost of the Warner-Lenz, 
and there is no after-cost, no upkeep, no renewals. Anybody can 


attach the lenses. 


You have Mr. Warner’s guarantee that if you do not find the 
lenses to be entirely as represented, your money will be refunded. 
See scale of prices and directions below. 
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Money-Back Coupon 


The Warner-Lenz Company 
917 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Inclosed find (check, money order or 
cash), for which please send me prepaid one 
pair of Warner-Lenzes with a guarantee that 
if not satisfactory money will be refunded upon 
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make a great difference. For a moment he 
thought she was. In her close-fitting jer- 
sey suit, with her hair rippling about her 
shoulders, growing wavy as the sun dried 
it, she might have been a little girl. But 
the sophistication of her look, his memory 
of the way she had spoken, made him know 
that it was not so; that he could not frame 
that excuse for her. 

He was conscious of a growing, an illogi- 
cal anger against her. After all, he had only 
to get up and let his shaky legs carry him 
away from her. It would be rude; but 
what claim hadsheuponhim? Yet he knew, 
even as he thought of that, that he wouldn’t 
doit; that he would stay and, insome meas- 
ure at least, surrender himself to the charm 
of her. Why had he met her here—of all 
places? She was—delectable. So much he 
granted at once. 

At Coney Island, at Long Beach, at 
Atlantic City, he might have seen in her, 
flinging herself down beside him as she had, 
the promise of a flirtation, amusing, entic- 
ing. Yes; even though he was not given to 
thatsort ofthing. But here, at Burnstable— 
at Burnstable, on the beach he had played 
upon when he was a baby; where he not 
only knew but was intimate with every 
man, woman and child of the recurring 
summer colony! It wouldn’t do. He knew 
that. And so: 

cu must have the Ames cottage?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” she told him. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky 
to get it? This place must be perfect, I 
think. I’ve always heard about the beach, 
but I never believed the things I heard. 
It’s the sort of beach one dreams of when 
one is a thousand miles from the sea and 
lies awake longing for it.” 

“Tt’s a great beach,” he said. ‘I’ve 
known it all my life. Great place, too, other 
ways. But quiet—awfully quiet.” 

“Oh, but that’s just what I want,” she 
said, quite as if he had not left the thought 
she was answering unspoken, so that he 
flushed faintly. ‘“‘I’m so tired of—noise. 
Noise and bustle and excitement. I want 
to be a—a—cabbage, I think—or a clam. 
Something lazy, that doesn’t have to think. 
At least, that’s what I want for the next 
five weeks.” 

“Five weeks?” he said. ‘‘ Vacation? 
You look—well, you don’t look as if you 
worked for a living, you know.” 

He was angry again as soon as he under- 
stood what he had said. He hadn’t in the 
least meant to descend to her tone of easy 
confidence. 

“But I do work!”’ she said. ‘I work 
dreadfully hard—really! Harder than any- 
one will ever believe.’’ She sprang up with 
a lithe, catlike jump. ‘But let’s not talk 
about that, please. I want to forget that I 
ever have to work—that there’s a day com- 
ing that will be my last day here, when I’ll 
know that I’ve had my last look for a year 
and a day at the sand and the sea. Come 
for arun! Don’t you love the hot sand on 
your bare feet?” 

She held out her hand to him frankly, 
joyously. And reluctantly, almost sullenly, 
he did get up, and stood swaying on his 
uncertain, tricky legs, which seemed to 
threaten all the time to let him down. Quick 
concern flashed in her brown eyes. 

“Oh ——” she began with a little gasp. 

“T’m—not quite up to a run yet, I’m 
afraid. You see 1 

““You’ve been ill!’ she cried. “I didn’t 
know. Oh, I’m sorry! What was it?”’ 

“Just typhoid,” he said. ‘‘They’ve been 
letting me come out like this—to lie in the 
sun—for about a week. And I’m afraid my 
time is up % 

She stooped swiftly for his book; and 
something about the lissom grace of the 
movement, that set the clinging silk of her 
jersey rippling with the smooth flow of 
the muscles of her back, thrilled him. And 
the instinctive tribute to his weakness was 
balm, too, to that childish longing for atten- 
tion which the others—his own people— 
were beginning to be tired of catering to. 

‘“We won’t run,’ she said soberly. 
“‘We'll walk ever so slowly. My time is up 
too. One oughtn’t to stay out too long the 
first time, you know. Doyoulivenearme?”’ 

‘Ours is the next cottage,” he said. “‘My 
name’s Duane—Billy Duane.” ; 

““Nicename,”’shesaid. ‘‘Ilikeit. Mine’s 
ugly. Jane Brown! There! I’ve owned up! 
Isn’t that an awful name?” 

He couldn’t help a grin at its incongruity. 
But almost at once he frowned. He was 
hoping that no one would be at home. He 
didn’t want his mother, or Margaret, his 
sister, to see him walking up from the beach 
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with Jane Brown—a shameless pagan Jane 
Brown, who carried his book and made 
little involuntary gestures as they walked, 
as if she meant to steady him when his un- 
steady legs threatened to capsize him. He 
wanted them to see her first in skirts—long 
skirts too; not the new sort that even Mar- 
garet wore, which seemed to lay such stress 
upon a girl’s ankles. 

She gave him his book when they came 
to the Duane cottage. 

“Till to-morrow!”’ she said. 

He watched her skipping toward her own 
cottage. And as he went into the house he 
swore, under his breath. But then a sense 
of humor, which had suffered as greatly as 
his legs from his illness and which was as 
slow in recovering, stirred within him. 

“Heavens above!” he said. ‘She'll 
bathe in the morning—when everyone’s on 
the beach! In that rig!’’ He grinned; but, 
just as before, a frown came quickly on the 
heels of his grin. “ Poor kid!”’ he said aloud. 

But he didn’t approve of her at all. It 
was plain that she wasn’t his sort of girl. 

Duane expected to hear some talk about 
her at dinner; but there was none. Plainly 
she hadn’t dawned upon Burnstable yet. 
He thought about her a good deal. His 
thoughts were tinged with regret. She had 
been very properly impressed by his weak- 
ness; he liked her for that, despite his 
disapproval. And it was certain that the 
holiday she had been looking forward to 
so eagerly was not going to be particularly 
pleasant—if he knew his own people. 

“Someone in the Ames cottage, isn’t 
there?”’ he asked at last. 

“Oh, yes!” said Margaret. ‘‘ An awfully 
pretty girl! But isn’t it odd? She seems to 
have come in quite by herself—just with 
servants, at least. The Blakes came down 
on the same train. I think—well, even if 
Rod Ames did lose a lot of money, oughtn’t 
they to have been a little careful about let- 
ting their cottage?” 

“There you go!”’ growled Duane. “‘How 
do you know they weren’t? What’s the 
matter with this girl?” 

““Oh—you’ve seen her, have you, Billy?” 
said Margaret. 

“Suppose I have! What’s that got to do 
with it? Isn’t it possible that someone who 
hasn’t had the privilege of coming here for 
years may be all right?”’ 

‘““Margaret’sright, Billy,” said his mother 
soothingly. ‘It isfunny for a young girl to 
come to a place like this all alone.” 

Duane was scowling as he lit his cigar, 
but he had nothing more to say. 

“Why don’t you come over and watch 
the dancing, Billy?’ Margaret suggested. 
“You feel strong enough, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t want to,’”’ he replied 
ungraciously. ‘‘You’ve queer notions of 
what’s amusing if you suggest that.” 

He went out on the veranda and sat 
down, wrapping himself up in a steamer 
rug. He scowled at the twinkling light on 
Carey’s Reef, flashing red, white, red, white. 
People who passed waved to him or called 
his name; a few came up and stood by the 
rail of the veranda, talking to him. His 
mother and Margaret joined the procession 
presently, and he heard the preliminary 
scraping of the violins from the Casino. In 
half an hour the dancing had begun, and he 
could look over and see the swaying figures 
through the lighted windows, and hear the 
monotonous succession of jingly tunes— 
one-step, waltz, one-step again. 

He was distinctly bored. His eyes wan- 
dered over toward the Ames cottage. He 
thought he could see a white blur on its 
veranda. Soon it moved; and he saw the 
girl, Jane Brown, move out and stand on 
the path, looking out to sea. She threw out 
both her arms suddenly in a passionate, 
impulsive gesture; and at that he laughed, 
so that she turned and came toward him. 

“Oh!” she said. “‘I didn’t know anyone 
was watching me. I can’t help it! I do 
love it!” She came and stood by the rail 
and he saw that she was all in white. She 
wore a soft, summery dress, and a light wrap 
was thrown about her shoulders. 

“T just came out to say good night to the 
sea,’ she said. ‘And now—I’ll say good 
night to you too. I’m so tired! And the 
sea will sing me to sleep.” 

He wanted to beg her to stay and talk 
tohim. He was beginning to feel the beauty 
of her voice, with its soft cadences, its 
velvety texture, its infinite and colorful 
response to every shade of meaning in her 
words. But he could not frame the words. 

“You had a long journey?”’ he asked her 
instead. 

“Yes,” she said. “Good night!”’ 

“Good night!”’ he echoed absently. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The thought of her stayed with him 
after she had gone. The memory of her 
voice was mingled with the lullaby of the 
surf, so that it was long before he slept. 
And in the morning he rejoiced in one of 
the lingering privileges of his state of con- 


| valescence that made it possible for him to 


eat his breakfast in bed. It was eleven 
o’clock before he appeared on the veranda. 

He had gained strength in the night in 
that mysterious fashion that is known to 
those who are recovering from a long illness. 
His knees were less shaky; he felt more like 
his old self than he had done for many weeks. 

It was the great hour of the Burnstable 
day. The sun shone down on the white 
beach and the bathers who filled it. It 
seemed that everyone was out. The water 
was full of brilliant specks of color as 
bright-hued caps were tossed about by the 
surf, and on the beach lay those who pre- 
ferred to sun themselves. Men and girls 
played ball, ran races. He saw Margaret 
sitting with a group of young girls. And 
he saw at once that they were staring at the 
water—and guessed they were staring at 
Jane Brown. 

It was hard to find her, at first, in the 
water. But he picked out her kerchief at 
last; and then, a moment later, she 
emerged, sleek, dripping, laughing, outlined 
against the sun and the wide horizon, as 
he had seen her first. His hand gripped 
the veranda rail. He watched the graceful 
movement of her arms; resentfully, in- 
dignantly, he felt the little thrill that ran 
through him as the waves of hair fell about 
her shoulders. 

He had noneed to guess what Burnstable, 
assembled in judgment, thought about 
her—and said. He knew. He sensed 
somehow the growing tension of her body 
when she stepped upon the dry sand, as 
she felt the hostility of the scattered little 
groups. He saw her look round uncer- 
tainly; saw the eager friendliness of her 
look give way to surprise, to a faint dismay. 
He thought, indeed, that he saw her shiver. 

“The poor kid!”’ he said, and stepped 
down from the veranda dubiously, but 
filled with the knowledge that he ought to 
go to her. 

He expected her to leave the beach, to 
take refuge in her cottage. But she did 
nothing of the sort. Very slowly, holding 
herself straight as an arrow, she walked 
along through knots of sun bathers whose 
eyes were delicately but unmistakably 
averted as she passed. And then, above 
high-water mark, where the wind had 
raised a dune of sand, she lay down, face 
upward, staring at the sun. 

After that he couldn’t hesitate. He 
wanted to cheer her, to clap his hands in trib- 
ute to her courage. And he walked toward 
her very swiftly, forgetting his weakness, 
the treacherous disposition of his knees, in 
his vivid sympathy for her. People spoke 
to him as he passed, tried to hold him, to 
attach him to their groups. But he passed 
them all with nods, brief, curt greetings, 
and sat down beside her deliberately, defi- 
antly. He would not look at Margaret, who 
was not far away. 

“Good morning,” he said cheerfully. 
““Did the sea sing you to sleep?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘‘Splendidly!” 

She turned sucdenly on her side and lay 
looking up at him; and said what no Burn- 
stable girl would ever have said: 

“Thank you, Billy Duane! You are a 
good sort!” 

He turned red in angry embarrassment. 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ he said. ‘‘I saw you— 
and I came down to say ‘hello!’”’ 

“‘T didn’t understand, you know,” she 
said after a moment. “It’s all my own 
fault. I suppose all you people here have 
known one another all your lives, haven’t 

ou?”’ 

““Most of us—yes,”’ he agreed. 

She made him dreadfully uncomfortable. 
It seemed to him that these were things one 
didn’t talk about. One ignored them—like 
a lot of other disagreeable things. 

“Perhaps I’ll grow up sometime,” she 
said meditatively. “‘I haven’t any sense at 
all, you see. I expect people to be friendly. 
I think that if I like them they must like 
me. And these people of yours do look so 
nice! They’re awfully—sane, don’t you 
think?” 

“Why—I don’t know,” he said, sur- 
prised. ‘‘They’re just—they’re just ordi- 
nary people, I think. I like them.” 

She sat up and swept the beach with a 
long, calm scrutiny. 

“T think it’s rather because they are 
ordinary nice people that I want to like 
them,” she said slowly. “I don’t believe 
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they’re particularly clever—and I don’t 
mean, either, that they’re stupid. You see, 
I see so much of people who aren’t ordinary 
and won’t let you forget it.’’ And then 
abruptly: “‘What do you do, Billy Duane? 
When you’re not getting over typhoid, I 
mean.” 

He flushed again. She annoyed him 
when she struck that note of intimacy. He 
didn’t like the way she called him Billy 
Duane. He couldn’t resent it actively, and 
that made his passive resentment all the 
keener. How could he call her Miss Brown 
when she did that, without sounding stiff? 
And he certainly wasn’t going to call her 
anything else. 

“1?” he said. “Oh, I’m a lawyer.” 

She looked dissatisfied. 

“Are you?” she said. She was studying 
him. “You don’t look like one—somehow. 
Did you want to be a lawyer?”’ 

“Not especially,”’ he said sullenly; he 
didn’t know why he couldn’t refuse to an- 
swer this girl’s questions. 

“T knew it!’’ she said, and clapped her 
hands. She turned toward him again and 
leaned forward, her hands clasping her 
white knees. “‘What sort of verses?’’ she 
asked. ‘“‘Lyrics?”’ 

He stared at her aghast. 

““Please—will you show me some?” she 
begged. ‘‘Are they about the sea?”’ 

“Some of them,” he said reluctantly. 
And then indignantly: ‘How did you 
know? I’ve never told anyone—not even 
my own people.” 

“‘ Afraid they’d laugh, weren’t you?”’ she 
said. “And you know I won’t. Will you 
show me some—this afternoon?” 

“‘Maybe,” he said after a moment, but 
sullenly still, like a small boy whose secret 
has been surprised. 

“That means you will,” she said gayly. 
“T’m glad I’m here after all. And now I’m 
going in.” 

She got up; and he did, too, and walked 
up the beach with her. He kept his eyes 
straight ahead of him. He didn’t want to 
see the people they had to pass. And he 
said little, though she chattered constantly. 
He couldn’t understand her at all. Could it 
be that she was unconscious, even now, of 
the immodesty of her garb? That she had 
failed to mark the contrast of her pagan 
revelation of her form with the restraint of 
all the other women on the beach? 

He didn’t know. All he knew was that 
that transitory thought of his concerning 
her, the day before, had been grotesquely 
wrong. She was not at all the sort of girl he 
had thought she must be. No matter where 
he had seen her, that thought could not 
long have survived. 

“This afternoon?’’ she said when they 
reached the Ames cottage. 

“Tl see if I can find something to show 
you,” he said rather ungraciously. 

Here, of course, he was disingenuous. 
He thought she knew it too. He knew 
very well what he could show her if he de- 
cided to let her have her way. Indeed, he 
was making his selections as he went up on 
Pe veranda and settled down with his 

ook. 

Neither Margaret nor his mother men- 
tioned Jane Brown at lunch; but Mar- 
garet’s silence was eloquent and bitter. 
Duane began to feel a faint amusement. Per- 
versely, therefore, he mentioned her himself 
and, so doing, loosed the vials of wrath. 

““A man can do as he likes, of course!’’ 
said Margaret furiously. ‘‘But to have an 
affair of that sort—here!”’ ; 

“Nice kitty!”’ said Duane. “ Wait till 
you know her, Margy. There are places 
where a one-piece bathing suit is quite the 
thing, you know ae 

“‘T’ve heard of them—and of the sort of 
people who go to them,” said Margaret 
icily. ‘‘Why doesn’t your friend stick to 
her own—miliew?”’ 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,”’ he answered. 
“Haven’t asked her—yet.”’ 

“Look here, Billy,” said Margaret, 
changing her tactics abruptly; ‘‘you were 
just being chivalrous this morning, weren’t 
you? Don Quixote and Dulcinea, and all 
that sort of thing?”’ 

“T don’t like your comparison,” said he 
stiffly, his cheeks flushed. 

“Oh, my soul!” said Margaret angrily. 
“‘T used to think you had some sense, Billy. 
That girl’s shameless—and she’s clever 
enough to use you. Are you going to let 
her do it?” : 

“T’m not going to treat her likea pariah,” 
said Duane—“‘if that’s what you mean.” 

“All right—go ahead!” said Margaret. 
But you needn’t expect me to take her up.”’ 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 34) 

“Wait till you’re asked,” said Duane 
sullenly. 

That settled it, of course. He marched 
over in white flannels and blue serge that 
afternoon and found Jane Brown waiting 
for him on her veranda, cool and comfort- 
able in white linen—in the simple sort of 
summer dress that owes its simplicity to art 
of the most sophisticated sort. 

Duane knew the Ames cottage pretty 
well, of course. He and Rod Ames had 
grown up together. So he looked round 
when she took him into the big living room. 
She had been in possession for less than two 
days, but she had transformed the place 
already, somehow. For one thing, the 
piano, which in the days of Rod and Bet 
had been shoved into a corner to leave more 
room for dancing, dominated the whole 
room now. And there were other changes 
too. The things he saw were the old things, 
but it had become Jane Brown’s room. 

“Now!”’ she said, and held out her hands. 

Reluctantly he gave her a few sheets of 
paper; and then, as she dropped into a big 
chair and began to read, he went to the 
window and stared out over the beach. 
Presently some faint movement of hers 
made him turn round, and he saw that she 
held the papers loosely in her hand and was 
staring at him. 

“T wonder how I knew you could do 
things like these!”’ she said. He saw, to his 
amazement, that tears stood in her eyes. 
“They’re—beautiful!”’ she said. ‘“‘There’s 
every sort of beauty in them—beauty of 
thought—and of form 4 

She sprang up, with a gesture of deter- 
mination, and went to the piano. He looked 
at her in wonder. 


“Look out of the window again, please,’’ | 


she said—‘‘and wait.”’ 

She began to play very softly. There was 
no form to what she played. She seemed to 
be groping for harmonies, evolving some- 
thing out of inchoate sound. And then 
suddenly she began to sing—his words. He 
gasped as he turned and stared at her. And 
she sang that one of his lyrics which he him- 
self liked best of all he had done, from be- 
ginning to end. 

“Why!” he cried. “It’s a song—and 
I never knew! We’ve made a song, be- 
tween us.”” And then, as if it had been torn 
from him: “Yours is the most beautiful 
voice ds 

“No,” she said; ‘‘it is your voice that is 
beautiful.” 

They looked at each other. For a mo- 
ment they knew a communion that was be- 
yond speech. For a moment the veils that 
hide the future were torn away, so that 
they could see beyond. . . . And then, 
since the time had not yet come for them, 
the veils fell into place again. 

She rose slowly, trembling a little, a sigh 
shaking her lips. 

“You'll let me keep them?” she said. 
“You’ll let me make music for them— 
write down the music that is in them?” 

“‘Of course,’ he said. He was staring at 
her. “I wrote them for you. And I never 
knew as 

A silence fell between them, and they 
could not look longer at each other. It was 
he who broke it. 

“T’m healed!” he said. “I think you’ve 
done it, Jane Brown! I don’t care what 
they say. I want to feel the sea again. 
I want the waves to knock me about. Will 
you come?” 

She nodded, tears in her laughter, laugh- 
ter in her tears. Hand in hand, like two 
children, they plunged into the surf to- 
gether ten minutes later. And then again 
they lay on the hot sand, face to face, and 
talked. The constraint that had bound him 
had been blown away on the wings of the 
clean, salt wind that swept the beach. They 
talked and talked. . . . Each learned all 
things of the other; and yet, when the shad- 
ows of the sand dunes lengthened, and the 
green of the sea was turned to gold and blue 
and red and purple by the setting sun, and 
the faint chill of twilight warned them that 
their hour was done—all things were still to 
be said between them. 

And not a day of those that followed was 
long enough for them to say the things that 
were to be said. Radiant days they were 
for Duane—days in which health and life 
flowed into him again and set his pulses 
leaping. Soon came days when he and she 
could swim out fearlessly beyond the break- 
ers, out to the lonely rock where an empty 
sea and an empty world stretched endlessly 
away from them, and they could lie and 
talk, with only the sun to overhear. Days 
of an endless love-making they were, with 
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WHEN you buy a bathtub, lav- 
atory or sink you expect it to last 
a lifetime. It is important, there- 
fore, to exercise the greatest care in 
making your selections. 

Beauty, durability and the essential merit 
of hygienic construction are combined in 


KOHLER 


Trade-marked, Enameled 
Plumbing Ware 


It will meet all your requirements. 


The enamel is purest white; the patterns are 
modern and artistic. 


Accept the KOHLER trade-mark, permanent 
in the enamel of each of our products as your 
safe guide. It is our guarantee of the highest 
quality. 

Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘Viceroy,’” our new 
one-piece built-in bathtub. It is low in price, due to 
manufacturing economies, and can be installed without 
tiling. Patterns to fit anywhere. 


We have just published a book entitled “KOHLER of 
KOHLER.” It will interest you if you are building or re- 
modeling. Write us for a free copy. Address Dept. S-2. 


“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston’ Pittsburgh San Francisco Detroit Atlanta St. Paul 
Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Los Angeles 
New York Chicago London 


“Viceroy” Bath—Plate V-12-A 
Columbia Lavatory 


» ~< This boy’s 
« surplus energy 
was used to 
make this 
business 
man => 


IGHT years ago, John Calkins, of Chicago, was just an average youngster with a 

lot of surplus energy that had to find vent in some direction—good or bad. 

He used that surplus energy in procuring subscriptions for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, THE LApiIgs’ HOME JOURNAL and THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. His spare-time 
occupation took him into homes of refinement, and brought him in contact with able 
business men. His work helped to pay his expenses through high school, and at the same 
time gave him a thorough course in practical salesmanship. 

Today, at the age of twenty-three, he has a personality, address, and self-confidence 
far beyond his years. The Curtis Publishing Company still pays him a regular weekly 
salary for his spare time, but he is holding a good business position. 

We want a lot of high-school boys like John Calkins to work for us at least an hour 
a day during the coming summer. High-school graduates can earn, before fall, the money 
that will pay for their freshman year at college. Under-graduates can start a college 
savings fund. For full particulars address 


Educational Division, Box 391, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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End Carbon Troubles Forever 


with this scientific, simple, safe device. Does away with laborious 


scraping, uncertain and even dangerous chemical and other methods 
The Hart-Bell is a mechanical device for intro- 


of removing carbon. 


on your motor you need have no bother with carbon. Use it as often 
as necessary and keep your motor at highest efficiency at all times 
with cylinders free from carbon; you will have a substantial saving in 
gasoline. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded without question. 
Thousands in use. 


Send for this FREE BOO 


It explains the formation and nature of 
carbon deposits, their effect on the motor 
and all the details of the Hart-Bell carbon 
remover. When you write for a copy 
please give your dealer’s name. 


DEALERS 


There is a real demand fora real carbon 
remover. The Hart-Bell is guaranteed to 
you and to your customers, and our exten- 
sive advertising in such publications as 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Literary Digest, etc., is creating business 
for you. Write at once for special dealers’ 
proposition. 


UTILITY PRODUCTS CO. 


821 Times Building New York 


TRUCKS 


One of a fleet of 33 Denby trucks sold 
for U.S. Parcel Post Service in New York 
City by Monahan Express Company. 


DENBY PRICES 


I-ton . . . $1020 
(With Express Body) 

1lf-ton . 1575 
2-ton . 1790 
21h-ton . 2090 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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never a word of love between them, and 
never a word that was not love itself—days 
of long battling with the surf, and long, lazy 
hours on the hot white sand, and endless 
walks among the dunes. 

And in the long summer evenings he was 
with her, too, while she made music for his 
poems and songs of his thoughts. Her voice 
rose clear and soft and golden, ravishing 
him; intoxicating him with such delight 
as he had never dreamed the world could 
hold. 

And so they came, at last, to the night 
when she sang for him the love song he had 
written for her, to her, of her. He stood up 
as the last note sank into the drowsy mur- 
mur of the tireless surf; and she stood, too, 
and faced his open arms, his eager eyes. 
Straight to his arms she went and, even 
with the miracle of love confessed, they 
had never a word of love articulate. They 
knew—and it was enough. 

“Tt had to be to-night,” he said. ‘‘In the 
morning I must go to the city—for one day. 
Only for one day! But, oh, my dear, I 
couldn’t have left you for one day unless 
I knew!” 

They stole out together in the morning, 
with the dawn wind blowing fresh in their 
faces, to swim out and out to their rock. 
And then swiftly, laughing like children 
again, they sped back that he might go. 

“T’ll be back to-morrow,” he promised. 
“Be waiting for me—on the beach.” 

He traveled half the night—and more— 
to reach her the next day at the hour of 
their journey to the rock. Eagerly he 
searched the beach for her with his eyes 
when he ran down on the sand. And at last 
he saw her—and stood still in wonder; for 
she held a sort of court. Margaret, eager, 
excited, was nearest to her, plying her with 
questions; and she was smiling, happily 
confused, with puzzled, trustful eyes. 

And then she saw him and stood up, wav- 
ing an arm that was no longer white, but 
brown. Margaret turned and came run- 
ning toward him, and stopped him when he 
would have passed her. 

“Billy!”’ she said. “You beast! You 
knew all the time who she was and wouldn’t 
tell!” 

He stared at her bewildered, amazed. 
Reluctantly Margaret saw that he did not 
know. 

“Jane Brown!” she scoffed. “‘ Jeannette 
Brun—who is the one great American con- 
cert singer! Who has sung her own songs 
everywhere! Rod Ames came down yes- 
terday; he supposed we would know, of 
course! Billy—she’s a dear! She ought to 
cut us all se 

Duane was still staring at her. 

“Oh, well ” he said. ‘“‘I don’t see 
what difference any of that makes. Mar- 
garet—let me go! I haven’t seen her since 
yesterday !”’ 

Hand in hand again they plunged into 
the surf. Side by side they swam out to 
their rock—and beyond it; so that they 
were screened by its friendly gray old mass 
when their lips met at last. 


Retired Landowmers 


HE country is pretty liberally sprinkled 

with retired farmers, but a correspondent 
points out that in nearly every case they 
have probably retired not as farmers, but 
as landowners—that is, the capital which 
enabled them to retire accrued not from the 
profits of. farming, but from the enhanced 
value of farm land. There are about two 
and a half million tenant farmers; but a re- 
tired tenant farmer, we believe, is a very 
rare bird. About as rare a bird, we imagine, 
is the farmer who has accumulated from the 
profits of his farming operations sufficient 
capital on which to retire. 

The profits of farming, of course, con- 
stantly capitalize themselves in the market 
value of farm lands, and the rental value 
rises proportionately with the farm. A man 
may have taken a half section of Kansas 
land thirty years ago and actually spent 
since then every net dollar it produced, yet 
now be able to retire in very comfortable 
circumstances. Indeed, through poor man- 
agement he may never have made a dollar 
net onthefarm. That particular farm may 
even be producing no more than it produced 
thirty years ago, and still the owner may 
be able to retire. 

It is true, therefore, that the number of re- 
tired farmers is no indication of the amount 
of net savings from farming operations. 
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ze e up and see it.” The expert ac- 


invitation. He goes over Jones’ 


y interested. He likes this bank 
develops that the latter, besides 


1 the ways of the game, has been 
uch over the whole globe on busi- 
ions. What he says about export 
gs it close and makes it seem as 
as selling to Philadelphia or Cin- 


expert forms a good opinion of Jones 
‘is clear that this Connecticut manu- 
js making his products in a way 
enable him to compete with foreign 
:in price; and he can beat them in 
because his stuff is of the very latest 
. He is a man who takes care of his 
ners. From the bank’s standpoint, 


- Jones is a desirable manufacturer 
; for export business, and can start by 
ing busy on that order from Fernandez 
a, in South America. 
tsforeign branches the bank has rather 
ed line of financial service to sell. It 
earry deposits of foreign merchants and 
them money; but the best business in 
t is foreign exchange. To make the 
s pay, it must build up the volume 
n exchange. All this costly work of 
information about credits and 
ethods abroad, and selecting trust- 
American houses at home, has that 
y—building a big future turnover 
n exchange. And thus, just as it is 
(0 choose responsible merchants in 
untries as buyers, so it must choose 
ican concerns that will stick to export 
boom times as well as slack, and 
foreign fields by salesmanship, ad- 
‘and codperation. 
anks have been seriously handi- 
d in competing with the British and 
man banks in foreign countries. It is 
nee, that national banks have been 
nitted to establish branches; and in 
ying on everyday business in foreign 
itries the strict bank regulations im- 
here at home raise all sorts of diffi- 
es. Most of the countries where there is 
rt trade to be cultivated are agri- 
nations, with trade organized on 
lik credit arrangements, because 
‘pay their debts at long intervals, ac- 
ing to yield of crops. 


se Argentina as an illustration. Its 
are under no government supervision 
ponding to our Federal and state bank 
Inations. They permit depositors to 
aw their accounts almost ten per cent. 
28S man in Buenos Aires could take 
dusand dollars, use it to open accounts 
vely in half a dozen different banks, 
‘it all out by check, overdraw each ac- 
t eight or nine hundred dollars, and 
have “Baap nearly half the amount of 
ginal capital in the banks’ money 
ich to do business. This practice is 
ged and the European banks in 
have to follow it in the com- 
to get depositors. What is more 
ng, it is, though unsound funda- 
afairly safe method, because the 
keep close track of everybody in 
But our banks, if regulated down 
ly business conditions at home, could 
pete in such a system. 
in, export trade in agricultural coun- 
uilt largely on investments of capital 
> seller ep lara nations always 
‘Money to develop industries and re- 
Nl transportation lines, improve 
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stments outside the British Isles, he 
Sending almost a billion dollars away 
velop railroads, street-car lines, power 
; ts, Plantations, mines, banks and 
ar largely to this investment habit 
_ to-day, under the terrible financial 
non the nations at war, the British 
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mines in colonies yield half the world’s 
new gold every year; whereas John Bull’s 
enemies have no such wealth. When he de- 
velops the colonial’s and the foreigner’s re- 
sources with his savings the latter pay him 
interest on his money and, with their own 
increased wealth, are able to buy his goods. 
Money and goods flow back and forth be- 
tween London and all other quarters of the 
globe pretty much along the lines of these 
investments. 

Germany has invested much money 
abroad, too, but has been able to do so only 
within the past generation—before that 
time being too poor. And German money 
has been invested abroad in somewhat differ- 
ent ways, to make it go farther and provide 
the greatest amount of employment for Ger- 
mans. The German has gone along with 
his money, settled in foreign lands, and used 
it to develop trade—not so much by invest- 
ing in stock-company enterprises as by deal- 
ing with the foreigner on most favorable 
credit terms. The merchant has been able 
to enlarge his business in slow-pay agricul- 
tural countries, if he could get goods on 
terms of a year or more; and the German 
has accommodated him by trimming some- 
thing out of the quality, adding more to the 
price, and giving him all the goods he could 
handle. The planter has needed advances 
to harvest coming crops and had to have 
loans in bad years. The German lent at 
good interest. 


A New International Enterprise 


Putting both themerchant andthe planter 
under obligations in this way, he has lived 
in their country—often marrying there— 
and watched the eggs in the basket. That 
gave him a mortgage on their trade, of 
course; and the American, new to export 
trade, going on a prospecting tour abroad 
when times were bad here at home, discov- 
ering this state of affairs, has been inclined 
toregarditas very dark practice—especially 
when he could not insert the edge of a 
wedge into the situation to pry the German 
and his customers apart. 

But the war brought a great change. 
Europe’s savings were cut off and the for- 
eigner had to hurry to Wall Street for money 
to meet his most pressing obligations. It is 
figured that, even after the war, Europe will 
not be able to send money to other countries 
for some years, because its capital will be 
absorbed in taxes and reconstruction. It is 
predicted particularly that Germany will be 
too poor to finance export trade on the old 
long-credit terms; but it is well to remember 
that most pictures of German finance just 
now are apt to be highly colored ones 
drawn by enemies who hope the pictures 
are true. 

Into this new situation our bankers have 
entered with a typically American kind of 
organization—the corporation. A fifty- 
million-dollar company has been formed, all 
its capital being subscribed by banks and 
business concerns; and this company, the 
American International Corporation, will 
back up our banks in foreign countries, car- 
rying on enterprises that fall outside their 
field, and taking the risks they are not per- 
mitted to take under our banking laws. It 
can own ships and has already bought 
such of our Pacific Coast vessels as were 
not snapped up by the Japanese before its 
formation. It can own and operate, buy 
and sell, promote railroads, public utilities, 
docks, warehouses, mines, factories, mer- 
cantile establishments. 

It can organize and set going enterprises 
in foreign lands, and then operate them or 
lease them, or sell their securities to the pub- 
lic and put its capital into new enterprises. 
Its fifty millions of capital is only a start. 
Behind that are the financial resources of 
the nation, plus the keenest business minds 
in America. Within two months after its 
incorporation this company had more than 
a thousand foreign projects presented for 
consideration, and it is training young men 
in languages and other essentials to man its 
organization abroad. . 

Under war conditions our foreign trade 
has been phenomenal. It has both swelled 
and shrunk. There have been remarkable 
increases in exports like munitions, horses 
and food staples, and decreases in manufac- 
tured goods and factory materials. What 
we have really gained or lost cannot be 
known until peace returns; for this wonder- 
ful export trade had a wonderful demand 
behind it, and has been a buying movement, 
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“T even think that sentimentally I am 
disposed to harmony. But organically I 
am incapable of a tune.” 
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not one due to our selling ability. The big our island is bigger. John Bull’s fre, 
foreign shipments have gone to the big buy- traffic is one of small lots hauled slr 
ing nations—Great Britain took more than distances in luggage vans of eight or i 
one-third of all our exports last year. tons’ capacity. He is under no necessit;) 
More wonderful opportunities have been loading sixty tons of stuff into a freight ; 
lost through our lack of ships. Responsi- and hauling it three thousand miles, as; 
bility for the merchant-marine situation must. 
has been laid at various doors — Congress, But this retail scheme of railroad tres 
; a the Middle Western landlubber, our ship- is a handicap in coal export. A ship ¢: 
lL Ss ‘¢ ping laws and the Seamen’s Act. Nomatter into Cardiff, the greatest coal export ; 
who is responsible, every man, woman and port in the world, and is run into a load 
child in the United States is now paying basin, something like a dry dock, Wr 
Complete dearly i eae eHppine os in a high eee is ee out - ae basin the g; 
° | | prices of hundreds of commodities that are lies low enough so that the little ten-. 
Your Equipment scarce, but which might be brought inif we luggage vans of “coals” can be fim} 
Hep ist ba rials BER Le Paine ate sie og a gare lyon and tools ie had vessels. intoit. Against that, we are able to pick, 
Chairs. Stools, Tables, Tool, Trays, etc ? These may seem only John Bull’s nee ee a eet ae of sixty tone even ninety. 
Becta oe pre ie ee eS Tr egy Re Ty ee more concrete illustration. Before the war by machinery and empty them into | 
ture thee pseveneeanr aoe promicina: eae cig ; a British tramp steamer could be chartered hold of a ship at an ordinary dock like: 
—_ | for about one dollara tona month. To-day many wheelbarrows. 
i the rate is anywhere between seven and ten This is counted upon to equalize frei; 
HL RT ITEEL . dollars. John Bull’s ships not only feed him rates, for we can load a ship at Newp| 


and give priceless advantages in getting News in a day, whereas it might té: 


se 


at Sa ey) manufacturing materials, but under the Cardiff a week; and, as a ship at presi 

i | URNIIGRE_, heavy war taxes on profits a large part of rates is worth about two thousand doll: 

| CU i A RT : j y the money paid the rusty British tramp for a day, and several hundred dollars ; 

| STEEL { i Z freight goes to the British Government to normal times, that makes a decided diff. 

URNITORR , | For Office and Factory help pay for the war. ence in the cost of coal to a foreign bu: 

oe Re pte ie et ei ee : = and offsets the freight advantages enjoy| 
By - of Cold Rolled Steel—U-shaped—giving maximum strength at a minimum Competition for the Coal Trade by England. aan : 

ee ee ee eee | The coal men are building ships. 1: 

of use than is possible with any other types Se How much of this new export trade are five or six years they had been runni: 

/~“@34 Write for This Booklet and Learn WHY #| | we going to hold? A definite impression has modern colliers in our coast trade, design! 

| Zh Ruriture is essential to maximum production, | Why it_will pay you || | | been made on the American mind. Our at- for quick loading, maximum capacity a| 

oi erarpiiasal ceaally vente Sed toBGOMCCeatLS: ee Ee eae | | tention has been turned to ships; and itis good speed. When the ship was made | 

DEALERS; Send for our Money-Making proposition. predicted that, once we get busy in that harmonize with our loading apparat: 

The Toledo Metal Furniture Company pea line, the American way of making things seventy-five hundred tons of coal could : 

2653 Dorr St. Toledal Ohis meee e in quantities, with standard parts, will be put into it in less than three hours 


applied. After settling on a few standard Newport News. Now the coal men 2: 
sizes and types of ships we shall proceed to contracting for deep-sea colliers along t; 
cut building costs by making them in hun- same efficient lines. 


dreds, like our automobiles—all alike, with It has also been discovered that coal cos 
interchangeable parts and a stock of repair the foreigner too much in freight because 
parts in every port. has antiquated unloading facilities at 1 


But we have done some solid building in end. When the cargo reaches him he m: 
the excitement of the past year. Ourexport tie up a ship for a week or longer, adding | 
coal trade is a good example. Fifteen freight charges; whereas at a port like Bc 
months ago we were shipping coal abroad— _ ton, equipped with modern unloading m 
plenty of it—and had been for years; but we _chinery, we can take coal out of aship at | 
were not selling it abroad! Wehadnorepre- rate ofa thousand tons an hour. So, pa 
sentatives in coal-buying countries to take of the selling organization abroad must | 
orders, no ships to carry coal, no financial modern coal piers, and the coal men a 
or credit machinery. The foreign buyer getting ready to build them. 
came here, got coal, paid cash for it at the 


dock and took it home in his own ships. An Obsolete Joke | 
England was the chief coal-exporting coun- é 
try, with a trade of two hundred million For ten years an American engineer hi 


dollars a year. She had ships and an estab- been preaching export trade to commerci| 
lished trade, was nearer most of the coal- gatherings; and one of his best storii 
buying countries, including South America, illustrative of the need for adjustment { 
than ourselves, and so had the advantage demand in other lands was that about th 
all round—but especially in freight rates Latin-American, who is said to like plent 
and exchange. of bright paint and transfer pictures on 
War upset the English coal-exporting machine, and who is so little used t 
business. Miners enlisted, coal was needed machinery that in six months one of tw 
for the fleet, ships were scarce, and so on. things usually happens—either the Lati1 
This threw a heavy demand to us. Our American breaks the machine or the m: 
sS coal production has been built up to very chine kills the Latin-American. The 

: 3 Ov =: large proportions through the use of mod- story always got a laugh. But the othe 
University SOS ern mining machinery. The coal men had day he told it again and a dark-skinne 
a been talking about export trade for a num- little man rose excitedly from the audience 


: : | ber of years and urging each other to do “Tt ees not so! It ees not so!” he declare 
Havoline Oil Goes To College something about it. The war created just passionately. | 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


PORCASINC DEPARTIONT 


Indion Refining Co, 


City. 


Fheate Ship ond Bill tp PURDIE UNIVERSTTY. Perchasin: ig Dept. 
iyi ee Lelerette, indvaayo, 


Deliver to Recerting Departernt 


~ || HAVOLINE OID |») 


Purdue 


' And Demonstrates Its World Supremac the right incentive. They took their coats And there was the Latin-America 

The Only Lubricant : ; . f off oe went to work. g himself—he had arrived and could not se 
For Your Car N a series of drastic competitive tests First, they pepe exchange. A coal any humor in the old yarn; so the stor, 

OUR car demands and de- i j j buyer in Brazil had been turning his money had to be dropped. ; 

serves the est oil. Why nae = ines of Havoline into English pounds to pay them, and the The Latin-American is here in ce 
experiment with lesser grades 1 Cemonstrated its supremacy over coal men then turned the pounds into dol- For years little old Nueva York has fas 
when Havoline—the conceded  €Very other standard brand of lubricant. lars—giving the British banker two profits cinated him as a playground. Now he! 
standard — costs no more? : sae ; on the transaction. When the pound ster- also here to do business. 2 ; 
TEivoline: Ollaessld ‘everes In iste qualities Havoline led all other motor ling went down after the war began the coal The Frenchman is here. He will go bac! 

h Th is of 1 Jo EROS Fae : men established dollar exchange, which is to France with the representation 0 

Vig acca ee one eres Lanny. In heat resisting qualities Havoline tested highest. more direct and centers the finance on New American lines like our automatic machin 
the purest; of one standard, the In minimizing frictional loss Havoline passed first. York, with the profit going to American ery, which has demonstrated its qualities 0 
highest. Look for the Havoline In uniform quality in all temperatures Havoline nance: the pressure of making war materials, an 
eos a if oes ede ly oe led all competitors. Then they sent salesmen to Europe and for which it is believed there will be a de 

Tao ae: Allee 2a Ro 0 The test was held in the interests of South America to gather information that mand for years to come all over Europe. 
Send for booklet, ‘“Havoline apd ae peed, had always been the stock in trade of the The Russian is here. He has opened a 

Oil Goes to College.” Read science, thus giving authoritative en- coal jobber. These salesmen spent several American-Russian chamber of commerct 

sie ele a tory of the remark- — dorsement to our repeated claim that | months going round, not only making and means to impress upon the ae 
iY able university tests which es- Eiavoli Oil is the World’ dard inquiries about the credit of foreign coal business imagination some of the possibur 
i tablished Havoline Oil as the ae ine we - orld's standar consumers but ascertaining what sort of ties of a country that occupies one-sixth 0) 
|, World’s standard lubricant. lubricant. boilers and furnaces they had in which to the whole land surface of the globe. a 
il. “It Makes A Difference’’ ee coat EN the firing Wea uae mee The pene me Bee Brecon 
== grades and sizes were needed, how and navian are here; an € yo aaa 
mn UN REFINING COMPANY where shipments should be sent. driven out of his own country by war; “al 
Hii) Dewt. “A NEW YORK Then, having learned that they could the German, trained in export ways. ah 

Hu | trust the foreigner for coal and make are establishing connections, taking Be out 


Hs collections directly through our banks, the sales rights, entering the employ ae 
coal men started building the rest of their business houses and banks in foreign- 
export machinery—ships and handling departments. ; 
facilities. For ten years our little export > 
Here is where they began to equalize been creeping round underfoot, ait it 
freight rates and put themselves on a_ body in particular to adopt it. me! ary 
footing to compete with John Bull when he has suddenly become a war ba ae 
once pte has time to turn his attention body wants to adopt it and teachi  , 
to coal export. Fditor’s Note_—-This is the fourth aammmeeso?)— 
John Bull lives on an island. So do we, peices Oy Mr. Collins, “The fifth will appear in a0 
as an Englishman once pointed out; but early issue. ‘ 
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To the Managing Director, 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit. Mich. U.S. A. 


Dear Sir 


Having in May last decided to purchase a new car, I was in the usual 
position of uncertainty that most would-be purchasers are in as to the car one 
can get as the best value for money. 


I happened to see in the "Saturday Evening Post" one of your very 
clearly - and to my mind - very fairly worded advertisements, and immediately 
went to see your polite and courteous Manager, Mr. Bennett , with the idea of 
looking over the chassis of one of your new 7 seater 8 cylinder cars - I think 
you call it type 51. 


I took my engineer with me (in whose ability I place very great con- 
fidence) and we had a thorough examination of the chassis and loose parts, and 
both came to the conclusion that apparently a better constructed and more care- 
fully thought out engine, etc. would be practically impossible to find. AS a 
matter of fact I placed an order with Messrs.Bennett for one of your cars. 


I may add that I have been a very keen motorist since the year 1903, 
and have possessed several cars of British and French make, and have at the pres- 
ent time two other English-made cars as well as your’8 cylinder. 


It may interest you to know that we took delivery of your car early in 
August last, and at time of writing she has done between 5 and 6 thousand miles, 
and up to the present we have never had occasion to lift up the bonnet, unless it 
has been to show an interested motorist the details of your engine. What I wish 
to say more particularly is, that in the whole of my motoring experience I have 
never struck a car that has given such complete and general satisfaction as the 
"Cadillac" has done, and I feel quite entitled by my experience to give an opin- 
ion. I do not know whether it is your firm, or another firm in America that 
makes use of the phrase : "One has not enjoyed the pleasures of motoring until he 
has ridden in a"... but if it is your firm, I have the greatest pleasure in thor- 
oughly endorsing your statement: if it is not your firm that makes use of the a- 
bove phrase in its advertisements, you are, in my opinion, thoroughly entitled to 
do so. Comparisons are always odious, but my experience of the "Cadillac" is 
that it is value for money in every sense of the word, which, I regret to say, I 
have never yet found in the purchase of any other car. It gives one a certain 
amount of pleasure to be able to write about an article that one finds all right: 
my previous experience of motor-cars was like taking a dip in the lucky tub - you 
paid your money and you either got a decent or a bad car ; but from what I know 
of several people this side who are the happy possessors of a "Cadillac" I may 
say in all fairness to yourself , that I have never heard one that had anything 
detrimental to say about your car. 


You may possibly think it strange that I take the trouble to dictate 
this letter to you : you do not know me, and I do not kmow you ; but I think it 
only fair to yourself to let you know that you have at least got one very ardent 
admirer and happy owner of a "Cadillac". 


I hope to be in New York the first week in February on my way to Pasa- 
dena, Calif. and if possible would like to have an opportunity of locking over 
your works in Detroit. Am not sure yet whether I shall have time enough to go to 
Detroit to do so, neither do I know whether you allow strangers to go over your 
works, but if you do, I should be very pleased indeed to do so if possible. A 
letter will find me if addressed to the Waldorf Hotel, 5th Avenue, New York. 


Faithfully yours, 
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‘ ae Je movement to write in the name of 


ghes on the ballots, and a large number 
newspapers codperated with articles and 
tructions showing the voters how to ac- 
nplish that result. In a state-wide Re- 
hae sense Hughes is in the lead as this 
vritten. The Roosevelt sentiment is not 
ertive. Still, after the results of the pri- 
ries in Michigan, the name of Henry 
rd on the ballot gives opportunity for 
culation and adds its modicum of inter- 
_ Perhaps there is a predominant peace, 
Ford, sentiment in Nebraska as well as 
Michigan. 

everal newspaper polls in Minnesota 
Ww fat Roosevelt is the favored candi- 
ein that state, the ratio being about two 
me as against Hughes, with Cummins a 
1 t 


ird. Some of the old-line Republi- 
s, not forgetting 1912, are for Hughes; 
| there the thing stands, with Minnesota 
pared to do her duty at Chicago, said 
y being either Rooseveltian or Hughes- 
, 0 Bilarwise. Colonel Roosevelt car- 
1 Mienesota in 1912, getting 125,856 
es to 106,426 for Wilson and 64,334 for 
t. Colonel Roosevelt also carried Mich- 
n by a plurality of 62,340; but this year 
Republican voters of Michigan have 
midi their delegates for Henry Ford, 
9 defeated Senator William Alden Smith, 
same being the only patriots they had 
hance to vote for. Mr. Ford says he 
ot want the distinction, and Senator 
ith did, having held himself as a favorite 
of the state where the Republican party 
3 founded, “‘under the oaks at Jackson,” 
all Michigan orators claim. Senator 
ith did not win and probably will not 
much in a candidatorial sense at Chi- 
Ou. 
ia Follette, on the favorite-son platform, 
| a dickens of a time in Wisconsin; and, 
eek after the primaries, it hasn’t been 
ermined how many delegates he will 
re against those controlled by his politi- 
enemy, Governor Philipp. However, 
atever the number of La Follette del- 
tes may be, it is probable that those 
agates will be anti-Roosevelt to the finish. 
lipp may be expected to string along 
h the predominating influence. Indiana 
or Charles Warren Fairbanks first, last, 
‘until such other time as it may be neces- 
y to switch to the winner, and Kentucky 
a few for Fairbanks and a few for 
he mainly Hughes. Cummins has one 
e Dakotas. 


- In the Middle West 


a Illinois primaries have been held. 
» Official favorite-son candidate was 
ator L. Y. Sherman, who, since the 
th of Senator Cullom, splits with Uncle 
Cannon the Lincolnish and_plain- 
ple phase of Illinois Republican politics. 
. Sherman is said to have picked his 
2gates himself, and for that reason it is 
ected they will stay picked for a ballot 
two—or possibly until the proper and 
zation way is shown to them. How- 
, the claim is made that two of the del- 
tes are for Roosevelt and will vote for 
Colonel, notwithstanding Mr. Sher- 
Ss selected place in the sun of delegate 
or. There is a widespread feeling among 
rank and file of the party that Hughes 
he only man who can defeat President 
son; and the great number of candi- 
es for office in the cities, counties and 
he state ticket are beginning to demand 
nomination. Roosevelt, who had 386,- 
Votes in Illinois in 1912, as opposed to 
613 for Taft and 405,048 for Wilson, 
gained in favor recently; but the party 
1, after they pay their final respects to 
, are for Hughes. 
acob Babler, the newly elected Repub- 
n National Committeeman in Missouri, 
Originally for Weeks, which indicates 
! uri organization tendency; but 
itis learned that Hughes will be accept- 
> in that state, though the Old Guard 
ld peace Root or Fairbanks, inasmuch 
he | ld Guard in Missouri is very Old- 
wdie. The Missouri Republicans, as a 
¥y, do not want Roosevelt, and if he 
nominated there will be a big 
»  4here is a tremendous German- 
can vote in Missouri, and if Wilson 
elt are the two opposing nomi- 
those voters will be in a frightful 
mma. There is a most exciting guber- 
orial campaign on in Missouri, which 
affected interest in the situation. 
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Four members of the Ohio delegation are 
known to be for Roosevelt. The feeling 
for Burton is luker than lukewarm, but the 
regular delegation was virtually chosen 
by Burton and pledged to him under the 
primary-law requirement. A consensus of 
fifty of the Republican daily papers in 
the state indicates that Hughes would be the 
strongest man to nominate, according to 
the Ohio Republican idea; but most of 
these are discussing Roosevelt in a friendly 
way. Charles P. Taft, who owns a very in- 
fluential newspaper in Cincinnati, is openly 
fighting Roosevelt, and the German Repub- 
licans are hostile; but the business element, 
feeling that the Republican nominee will 
be either Hughes or Roosevelt, is favoring 
Hughes. 

Some of the Ohio Republican leaders are 
leaning toward Roosevelt, being opportu- 
nists, and feeling that he can defeat Wilson; 
and the Bull Moose leaders are favoring 
this idea. As the delegation is outlined, 
there are standpatters on it who will not be 
for Roosevelt in any ordinary event, and 
The Colonel will be lucky to get half the 
votes of the Ohio delegation after Burton 
has his “‘compliment”’ and withdraws, or 
is withdrawn; whereas Hughes might, in a 
pinch and for the greater good, get them 
all. The Ohio primaries will send Burton 
delegates, but the state Republican senti- 
ment at the time of writing is about evenly 
divided between Roosevelt and Hughes. 


Strange Tales in Pennsylvania 


The Iowa primaries have been held. Sen- 
ator Cummins was indorsed by the voters 
in a vote that was only about twenty-five 
per cent of normal. The senator’s name 
was the only one appearing on the ballot, 
but other names were written in. Hughes 
led in the number of these substitutions, 
having a slight margin over Roosevelt; 
and there was a scattering vote for Root. 
Hence, for the initial period at Chicago 
Towa will be for Cummins. Later, and 
after the Cummins episode is complete, 
Iowa may be for Roosevelt or may be for 
Hughes. Roosevelt had 161,819 votes in 
Iowa in 1912 to 119,805 for Taft. Wilson 
carried the state by 23,506 plurality. 

The Republican voters of Oklahoma 
generally favor Colonel Roosevelt as a can- 
didate, with Hughes second choice. The 
delegation is uninstructed, but it is claimed 
that the present Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, J. A. Harris, who is a candidate 
for reélection, controls eleven of the twenty 
delegates and favors Roosevelt. 

New Mexico is expected to send an un- 
instructed delegation, but Rooseveltish in 
tinge; and Arizona will have an eye to the 
main chance. So will Wyoming and Ne- 
vada. Some member of the Du Pont fam- 
ily has something in mind for himself in 
Delaware along favorite-son lines; and 
West Virginia, where the primaries are to 
be held almost at convention time, may be 
expected to join the chorus, whatever that 
chorus may be. 

It is the best opinion in New Jersey that 
the delegates at large will be solidly against 
Roosevelt. State Chairman Bugbee, my 
informant says, will be one of these dele- 
gates at large. He was a Roosevelt man 
four years ago, but is now openly opposed 
to Roosevelt, on the ground that his nom- 
ination will further split the party. It is 
not expected that National Committeeman 
Franklin Murphy will be a delegate, but 
he favors any conservative, such as Fair- 
banks, other than Hughes. The district 
delegates are likely to go uninstructed, as 
there are Roosevelt contests in but two of 
the twelve districts. The state machine 
has a firm grip on the delegate situation; 
but, for all that, there was a good deal of 
Roosevelt sentiment in New Jersey in the 
middle of April. ; 

Strange tales come from Pennsylvania 
about Senator Boies Penrose being for 
Colonel Roosevelt; but, as it seems, the 
senator is not taking steps, other than 
those dictated by his well-known prudence 
in such matters, to assign his delegates to 
any person. Indeed, it is the understand- 
ing that the senator is keenly for an un- 
instructed delegation to Chicago, arguing 
that, inasmuch as most of the states east of 
the Ohio River are not instructing, it would 
not be well for Pennsylvania to instruct, 
but to go to Chicago as a free moral agent. 
Senator Penrose is selecting men of the 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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THE KRYPTOK 
INVISIBLE BIFOCAL 


The Perfection of the Eyeglass 
Idea Originated A° D! 1784 by Benj. Franklin 


AN ILLUSTRATED STORY FOR FOLKS WHO NEED DOUBLE VISION GLASSES 


and seams of old-fashioned bifocals. Yet 
KRY PTOKS give you all the conven- 
ience of near and far sight in one pair of 
glasses. They put an end to the con- 
stant removing and replacing of your 
reading glasses —or fussing with two 
pairs. You can see both close and dis- 
tant objects with equal clearness. 


Write for Booklet 
“Eyesight Efficiency” 


It explains how KRYPTOK Glasses 
give you comfort and convenience for 
near and far vision, keep you young- 


ce . . . 

I am happy in the invention of 
double spectacles which, serving 
for distant objects as well as for looking and preserve your eyesight. 
near ones, make my eyes as useful Please give name of your oculist, optom- 

trist tician, if possible. 
to me as they ever were.”’ etrist or optician, if possible 


KRYPTOK CO., Inc. 


So wrote Benjamin Franklin in one of 
1049 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 


his letters. He it was who first conceived 
the idea of taking a near-sighted lens and 
a far-sighted lens, cutting each in half 
and fitting them in a spectacle frame. 


If Franklin could see the perfection of 
his idea in the KRYPTOK (pronounced 
Crip-tock) Invisible Bifocal, he would be 
astonished. Instead of a jagged line sep- 
arating the two lenses; KRYPTOK is 
one solid crystal-clear lens which cannot 
possibly be detected from single vision 
glasses. 


The smooth and clear surface of 
KRYPTOK Glasses is entirely free 
from the disfiguring, age-revealing lines 


KRYPTOKS cannot be distinguished 
from single vision glasses. 
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Ee et nt Huth qt 


] | UU Ria 
| ERE is the greatest step forward in the history of 
| | popular sheet music since the advent of the giant 


printing press. 


Gea 


Just think! You can play and sing the entire song from 
beginning to end without turning a page. Every note is 
clearly before your eyes—large and distinct. No embarrassing 
pauses while pianist struggles with loose or missing leaves—or, as 
very often happens, comes to a dead stop while some kind friend 
picks the loose sheet from the floor. ‘A blessing which every player— 
every singer—will welcome. 


This Feist-conceived idea we gladly give to the public 


It is only another link in that ever- Here are the two newest songs pub- 
growing chain of evidence which lished in the ‘‘easy-to-read’’ form. 
proves that in the music world ‘‘you No extra charge for this, the greatest 
can’t go wrong with any ‘Feist’ song.” innovation in Popular Sheet Music. 


“SWEET CIDER TIME WHEN YOU WERE MINE” 


TQ al-ways re-mem-ber that gold-en Norvem-ber, Sweet ci-der time,when you were mine! - 


i 


¢ 


f\ Entire song in sight 
f) “NO LEAVES 


to turn or lose 


Here is a “bird's-eye” view of the latest hit by the writers of ‘‘Tulip and 
Rose,’’ and ‘‘Norway.’’ A feast of memories! A flood of melody! A 
hit on a thousand vaudeville stages. Words by Joe McCarthy; music by 
Percy Wenrich. Sung by Walter Van Brunt, the Edison Star. 


“ SIAM ” 
eS SS Sea SS 
Siam, Jim so lonesome where I am_You know who's walting for you,when you come from Si-am,Your O-marKhayam, 
A novelty ballad. Sweetly swelling, voluptuous cadences charm the ear 
as Omar Khayam entreats Siam to come to her Persian Garden. Emma 
Carus’ great hit! Words by Howard Johnson, music by Fred Fischer. 
ON SALE TODAY at every Music Store, and at any Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress or McCrory Store 

Other Popular ‘‘FEIST”’ Songs:now published in the new form:— 
“Some Girls Do and Some Girls Don’t’’ “There’s a Garden in Old Italy” 
“Don’t Bite the Hand that’s Feeding You’’ “The Sweetest Melody of All” 
“You Can’t Get Along With ’Em or Without ’Em’”’ “The Honolulu Blues’’ 


“You'd Never Know That Old Home Town of Mine’”’ “Wake Up America’ 
“Are You Half the Man Your Mother Thought You'd Be?” “M-0-T-H-E-R"” 


Sires 


aes ee ta 


“There's a Broken Heart for Every Light on Broadway” “Norway” 
SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from your dealer. Please do so, If 
you can't, send us eight 2c stamps for one, or a dollar bill for any seven pieces. Orchestra 


or Band—25c each. 
Most of these pieces may also be procured for your Talking Machine or your Player 
Piano, Orchestra Leaders will gladly play them on request. 


Male Quartette—10c each, 


Mn 
Me 
“Cuttin 
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_LEO FEIST, Inc., FEIST Bldg., 231-5 W. 40th St, New York 
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The hill climb test shown to the right was made by 
Mr. J. H. Chandler, President of the White Star 
Oil Co. of Kansas City. Before his connection 
with the above company Mr. Chandler was in 
the automobile business, so that he knows every 
angle of automobile lubrication. The hill climb 
test in which he found that Veedol carried him 
over the top of the hill at 20 miles an hour on 
high gear is an indication of what Veedol will do 
for your car. 
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Heat in your engine turns a large part of ordinary oil into black solid matter—a cause of great friction and the chief — 
destroyer of power. This new lubricant resists heat and prevents rapid sedimentation. Mr. Chandler tells how it works. 


Every day of the week letters like Mr. Chandler’s 
are being received. Car owners everywhere write 
in that Veedol, the new lubricant, has increased 
power, reduced carbon, increased gasoline mileage 
or reduced repairs. 


right body of Veedol for each automobile, motor- 
boat or motor-cycle. 
If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once 
write to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By 
return mail you will receive a copy of the book, 
free, and the name of the dealer who will supply 


Relative Oil Destruction Aes | 
Platt & Washburn Refining Company 
1817 Bowling Green Bldg. New York | 
- 


pick-up and hill-climbing ability due to the maximum 
mechanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 


You will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil increases. 
You will reduce your carbon trouble. Your motor will 
have more power. 

It is not necessary, however, for you to be satisfied 
with the tests which other people make. Test 
Veedol in your own car. 


Why Ordinary Oil Kills Power 


Ordinary oil breaks down after a few hours’ use 
and forms black solid matter. Part of the oil loses 
all lubricating value. 


The contents of the two 
bottles shown illustrate 
clearly the relative dura- 
bility of ordinary oil and 
of Veedol, the new lubri- 
cant that resists heat. 
Veedol deposits only a 
small fraction as much 
sediment as ordinary oil. 


Structurally, there is a 
fundamental difference be- 
tween ordinary oils and 
Veedol. 


Ordinary oils are unstable 
and therefore unservice- 


New 88 Page Veedol Book Free : 


Write for the new Veedol book ‘“‘The Lubrication of 
Internal Combustion Motors.” } 


This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and finish- 
ing. It gives full information regarding the laboratory 
and practical service tests to which lubricants are 
subjected before final approval and shipment. —_. 
It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating 
systems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor- 
boats, tractors, etc. It contains a fund of useful infor- 
mation and scientific facts discussing lubricants and 
lubrication from many angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engineering 
Department, which is at your service, is helping car 
owners. 88 pages profusely illustrated in colors. 


This solid matter means friction. The sediment, 
which has an inactive or negative effect, partially 
crowds out the remaining liquid oil. This under- 
supply of oil to metal surfaces is the chief cause of 
friction—heat—wear—repairs—loss of power. 


How to Make the Road Test 


Remove the drain plug from the lowest part of 


your motor crank case and allow all old oil to run 
out. Replace the plug, fill the sump up to correct 
oil level with kerosene and run the motor under its 
own power for about thirty seconds to cleanse the 
interior. Then draw out all kerosene. Replace 
the drain plug and refill with Veedol. 


The exact amount of fuel and oil in the car should 
be recorded and a reading of the speedometer taken 
before starting. Then let a test be run over a 
familiar road, including steep hills and straight 
level stretches, for any distance up to five hundred 
miles or more. 


You will find that your motor has acquired new 


ORDINARY OIL VEEDOL 
AFTER USE AFTER USE 


Showing Finely Divided Solid 
Matterin Suspension 


able because of non-heat-re- 
sisting chemical structure. 


Special processes of manu- 
facture developed by this 


company and the use of Pennsylvania paraffine-base crude 
oil give Veedol, the new lubricant, its unusual chemical 
structure, and its remarkable heat-resisting ability. 


Where You Can Buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol and can 


supply you. 


Look for the orange and black Veedol sign. 
Each dealer is supplied with a large chart specifying the 


WRITE TODAY 


Veedol is supplied 
in one-half gallon, 
one gallon and jive 
gallon sealed cans; 
15 gallon, 28 gallon 
and 53 gallon steel 
drums; and in 28 
gallon and 50 gallon 
while oak barrels. 

A special pouring 
device is supplied 
with each metal con- 
tainer. 

Guaranteed when 
sold in the original 
package. 


VEEDOL 
> lost Lubrication -Least Carbon 
; PENNSYLVANIA 
MEDIUM 
MOTOR OIL 


PLATE€ Wasthauan REFINING. Co. 
g NEW: York: 


(Concluded from Page 45) 
greatest Republican prominence in Penn- 
sylvania as his delegates at large and, it is 
assumed, is maintaining a certain scrutiny 
over his delegates in ordinary. 

Pennsylvania, which gave Roosevelt 
447,426 votes in 1912, and a consequent 
plurality over Taft and Wilson of 51,807, 
still has many Roosevelt supporters, has 
Hughes sentiment and much for “a good 
strong man.”’ Pennsylvania undoubtedly 
will be with the winner at Chicago, and 
may be relied upon to have as early advance 
information of the identity of that person 
as any state in the Union; for Senator Pen- 
rose will be reasonably familiar with what 
is going on. 

New York is spaghettied. Some of its 
delegates will be for Hughes; some for 
Roosevelt; some for Root, if Root remains 
in; some for what happens. New York has 
been whirligigging round politically for 
several months; and, as New York is the 
home state of Roosevelt, Hughes and Root, 
the favorite-son adhesion goes three ways— 
a triplicate obligation that will be dis- 
charged with such duplication as may be 
arranged. New York is intimately con- 
cerned in a domestic way with the ambi- 
tions, endeavors and woes of B. Barnes; 
with the aspirations, alarms and sorrows of 
Governor Whitman; with minor compli- 
cations having to do with a person named 
Tanner, and various other persons. New 
York is ina mess. New York as a state has 
most votes in the convention. New York 
hasalargesupply of small-calibered leaders, 
and not one forty-two. New York may be 
important, or may not. New York is likely 
to be interesting, but inconclusive. 

However, most of the delegates are of 
the tried-and-true brand. They will stand 
without hitching if somebody has the tip to 
tell them where to stand; and that may 
happen. The rank and file have various 
choices. Roughly, Hughes has more friends 
than any other, Roosevelt next, and Root 
third. New York doesn’t know the names 
of the other aspirants, for New York is a 
self-sufficient commonwealth. 


THE SATURDAY 


Then. come the delegations from the 
South. The delegates from the South will 
do as they are told. They will be told 
by the men in control of the feeble party 
organizations in those states; who, in 
turn, will be told what to tell by the men in 
control at Chicago. The Southern repre- 
sentation has been trimmed somewhat. In 
a spasm of most meritorious virtue the Na- 
tional Committee sought to do away with 
the scandal of the Southern Republican 
delegate, and cut the representation of the 
South down seventy-nine votes, taking two 
from New York, four from Hawaii, two 
from Porto Rico and two from the Phil- 
ippines the while; thus making the total 
reduction eighty-nine. 

Texas was the heaviest loser, being de- 

prived of sixteen chances to do some busi- 
ness; for the Texas representation was 
reduced that much from the original forty. 
However, Texas intends to send forty dele- 
gates and make a fight for them. Other 
Southern States may do the same. The 
South may be depended on to follow the 
trend, whenever developed; and so will 
the territories and dependencies. 
_ This is the national political situation as 
it existed on April fifteenth; not set down 
in any spirit of prophecy, but merely be- 
cause of a modest ambition that what is 
going on, interior, exterior and ulterior, 
may be spread on the public minutes. The 
certainty is that President Wilson will be 
renominated. The rest is vast uncertainty, 
with Roosevelt, Hughes and “‘some good 
strong man”’ as the chief factors in it. It 
is an interesting conglomeration of bluff, 
bunko, ballyhoo and brains. 

The Grand Old Party is incubating a con- 
vention that is likely to be both sancti- 
monious and acrimonious—to say nothing 
of its spectacular side. And, aside from 
the described triangular features that now 
predominate, the convention will have an- 
other geometrical aspect. I refer to that 
combination of two sets of straight lines 
bisecting each other obliquely at points 
equidistant from the ends, described in the 
vernacular as the double cross. 


Al LIFE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


But when he had left the house she rose, 
breakfasted, and went to her bank, where 
she drew the five hundred dollars which was 
automatically deposited to her account on 
the fifth of every month. 

“Tt’s not stealing,” she thought. “I’m 
lane behind jewelry worth two thou- 
sand.” 

Going home, she packed a trunk and suit- 
case, told the maids she was going away for 
a few days, and left a sealed note for her 
husband: 


“John: Since you no longer love me, Iam 
going away. IRENE.” 


Then Irene took a fast train for New 
York, going over and over her plans on the 
way. She would write to Aunt Sara. John 
would, of course, apply at once to Aunt Sara 
for information. If he loved her he would 
besorry and would come after her. Noman 
who really loved his wife would dream of 
discharging her as a business partner—silly 
talk! The thing had to be decided once for 
all—and decided her way, since she was in 
the right. When people were married they 
were married. 

Excitement and defiance sustained Irene 
until she reached New York. There, step- 
ping into a great busy station, she felt lonely 
and afraid. It was the first time she had 
ever gone anywhere unattended. She took 
a cab to the hotel where she had stayed on 
her wedding trip, and the familiar place 
somewhat reassured her. She sat herself 
down to wait for a telegram from Ridgely 
to say he was coming. 

. She waited for a week, increasingly lonely, 
increasingly frightened. When she paid the 
hotel bill she was alarmed at the size. . Never 
before had she thought of money as being 
something that could cometoanend. When 
her five hundred dollars was gone, what 
could she do but crawl back to her husband? 
The sense of Ridgely’s absolute mastery of 
the situation made her begin to wonder 
whether there could be justice on his side. 
Trene was of the sort to whom might instinc- 
Bs made right. 

__ All day she sat in her room, almost pray- 
Ing for word from her husband. That eve- 
ning she went for a walk along Fifth Avenue, 
southward, attracted by the cross of fire on 


the church in Washington Square. She sat 


down on a bench occupied by a girl; ina 
week she had learned that a pretty, rather 
dashingly dressed, unescorted woman had 
better not sit down on a bench occupied by 
aman. She gazed broodingly at the golden 
cross, at the blue, deep, star-built dome 
above it; and tears smarted in her eyes. 
All about her men and women and children 
talked and laughed and played. She was 
listening to the life of scores of homes, carried 
out frankly into the streets. 

“Interesting, isn’t it?’’ said the girl at 
her side. ‘‘ When I forget that there aresuch 
things as families and homes, I like to come 
down here and get reminded.”’ 

A week before, Irene would have felt a 
sense of withdrawal, for the speaker was not 
a person of her own world; but she was 
lonely and unhappy. 

““Doesn’t everyone in New York have a 
home?” she murmured. 

“Oh, well; you know what I mean. I 
livein a hall bedroom because I’m saving for 
my old age, and my lodging house is full of 
other homeless people. I am secretary to a 
rich woman whose house isn’t a home; it’s 
a hotel, and she and her husband each go 
their own way. All day long I see her spend- 
ing his money and wasting her time in fool 
ways. 

“My work’s useless, except for the money 
I get out of it; so sometimes I like to come 
down here and look at people who do useful 
work, like making clothes, and digging 
sewers, and scrubbing floors. Think I’m 
giving you a lecture?”’ 

“No—no,” replied Irene vaguely. ‘I 
suppose you're a Socialist?” 

““Not me!” said the girl. “TI guess I just 
get hungry now and then for real living. 
These men work hard, and their women 
work beside them. They both pay their 
way and they live for their children.” 

Perhapsit was due to her few minutes with 
the cross of fire, and the deep sky, and the 
serene stars; but Irene understood. Im- 
pulsively she put her hand on the girl’s arm. 

“‘T hope you'll meet a good man some day 
who will love you,” she said. 

The girl murmured something incoherent 
and, rising, walked abruptly away. Irene 
wept unrestrainedly if silently. Her resent- 
ment against her husband vanished; she 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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. The Best Safety 


fated 


The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles—all in 
handsome leather case 
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simple, so substantial \ Sete «°F 
and yet so economi- 
cal that you'll never 
want to buy just or- a li 
dinary screens after 
you see and use it. 

The Sherwood All- 
Metal Screen is made i 
to give the service that 7! 
you expect of a screen. 
Its real merits will be so evident that you’ll 
quickly realize the needless expense and 
annoyance of having your screens made to 
order. You can get 


SHERWOOD 
Adjustable 
ALL°-METAL SCREENS 


from your dealer’s stock—any size, just 
when you need them. 


They can be adjusted in a minute, 
then kept outside your window all sum- 
mer if you wish, without fear of their 
cracking, binding, warping or swelling. 
They are made to endure many seasons’ 
wear. 


The Sherwood Adjustable Screen has 
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an All-Metal—pressed steel—frame. 
The wire is securely locked in the frame. 
The mesh is always taut. No flies can 
get through. Black enamel (baked on) 
or galvanized finish. 


Remember, there is only one practical 
All-Metal Adjustable Screen on the 
market. Look for identification—Pat. 
July 11, 1905. 


1840 Penobscot Bldg. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company "%o.Pspenicst: Bid 


Makers of Window and Door Screens 7 
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An Exacting Demand 


The six-cylinder motor—in its perfected 
state—is the engineer’s answer to the demand 
of the automobile enthusiast— the extremist if 
you will. 


The perfected six-cylinder motor is capable 
of a faster pickup and a smoother flow of power 
than is possible in a four. 


But not all sixes are superior to all fours. 


We build fours that are superior to many 
SIXes. 


And our only purpose in building a six is 
to satisfy with Overland finality that extremist 
demand for well-nigh miraculous motor per- 
formance. 


The Overland Six is a big, roomy, luxuri- 
ous, seven-passenger car with a motor of unusual 
power, smoothness and flexibility. 


But the price is only $1145—much lower 
than any other car of its size and class. 

Such a low price for such a superlative car 
is possible only because the Overland Six is part 
and parcel of a huge production. 


May 20, 1916 | 
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An Exceptional Car 


As a matter of fact, Overland production 
is easily double that of any other builder of cars 
of like class. 


So in buying the Overland Six you not 
only secure a car of very unusual performance— 


But you get the advantage of the economies 
possible only in the production of cars on so 
vast a scale. 


While the prices of other established sixes 
are advancing, and those recently announced are 
on a higher price level, the Overland price re- 
mains at $1145. 


It is so clearly dominant value among sixes 
of its size and class, that the demand is taxing 
even our large production capacity. 


In order to make sure of prompt delivery 
of an Overland Six, see the Overland dealer at 
once. 


Today is an Overland Six opportunity 
which can hardly last. 


See the Overland dealer now and book 
your order. 
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board is of unequalled quality. 


because its immense national business 
necessitates purchasing materials in 
large quantities, combs the earth, when 
necessary, for the best value. Must not 
a firm which takes such pains to obtain 
the best, in turn offer its customers 
the best value? 


Baker-Vawter Company 


- “ “Best Value” Binders that would enable them best to 
withstand the wear and strain of hard usage, Baker-Vawter 
Company searched the world. A trip by stage-coach back 
into the mountains of Wales, and a ride on horseback, brings 
you to this picturesque mill nestled upon a hill-slope. Its mill- 


Benton Harbor, Mich. (address either ) Holyoke, Mass. 


JAKER-VAWTER LOMPANY 


$1,500,000 is invested in the three 
big modern Baker-Vawter factories 
pictured below. At lowest manu- 
facturing costs the best raw materials 
obtainable are converted into “‘Best 
Value”’ loose leaf and steel filing 
equipment. 


Originators and Manufacturers, Loose Leaf and 


Steel Filing Equipment 
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Sealpax Athletic Union Sutt. 


Fresh from the laundry to you in 
a transparent, sanitary container. | 
Not a fleck of dust — no germs. - 

| The coolest, airiest, cleanest under- — 
wear a man can put on. Made of | 
soft, refreshing, Nainsook fabric in a _ 
new “Freer-Cut” athletic style with 
exclusive comfort features. 


Buy Sealpax. Sold only in Sealpax 
containers. Men's Union’Suits $1.00. 
Shirts and drawers 50c each. = 


If not at your dealer, write us. 


_ THE SEALPAX COMPANY . 
260 Church Street New York City : 
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felt she loved him more deeply than she ever 
had. If only he were sitting beside her, like 
one of the work-worn husbands beside his 
wife on almost any bench in the Square! 

Drying her eyes, Irene walked up and down 
the paths, looking at the seated: couples. 
The main thing in life was love; what did 
it matter if people were poor and grimy and 
dull if only they loved each other? To- 
morrow she would go back to her husband. 

In the middle of the night she woke from 
a dream of him. She thought he was saying 
again that she was an unworthy business 
partner—a failure. Her mind swung to the 
girl who had sat beside her in the Square— 
a girl who worked hard for her living at some- 
thing she did not like; who longed for a 
home and a husband and children for whom 
she could spend herself. Irene had taken 
her home and husband for granted, and she 
had not wanted to pay for them. 

She thought of the women she had seen 
in the Square—plain, poor, hard-working. 


| Her first softening toward them had merely 


embraced the feeling that they loved their 
men. Now she remembered the girl’s re- 


| mark that they worked beside their men. 


Sharing, that was it—and she had never 
shared with John anything for which she 
had had to pay. 

A new, strange determination struck 
Irene, a determination so painful that it 
made her shrink. She would write to her 
husband, indeed; but she would not go back 
to him until she had proved that she could 
be a business partner. What had he had 
from her except promises that she had not 
kept? As she lay quaking under her resolve 
she added a fresh burden to it: She would 
not only learn to be the sort of woman her 
John wanted for his wife but she would 


’ show him that she could take her place in 
_ the business world and be paid well. 


When morning came she was still of the 


| same mind. In the firmness of her immola- 


tion she was even tempted to send him back 
what remained of her money; but a pru- 
dent qualm restrained her. She meant to 
earn her own living, but it might be two or 


| three days before she got a position. Mean- 


time she had to live. 

After breakfast she sought out a bank. 
For reasons of sentiment she chose the one 
nearest Washington Square. Having de- 
posited her money, she asked the paying 
teller if he could direct her to a cheap hotel. 
It gave her some pleasure to know that she 
could get a room and board in a Washington 
Square hotel at fourteen dollars a week. 
Having moved, she wrote to Ridgely: 


“‘Dearest John: You have been right and 
I have been wrong. I am going to try to 
make good, as you call it; and when I know 
how to be a business partner I shall come 
home. IRENE.” 


Then began the most illuminating weeks 
of Irene’s life. When she determined to find 
work her thought was that all she needed 
was the will. There must be plenty of work 
in the world she could do. She wrote a good 
letter and she supposed she could be a social 
secretary, like the girl she had met in the 
Square. Shespoke French well and she sup- 
posed she could tutor. The process.of con- 
triving to get work escaped her attention. 
The first day of her new life consisted in 
moving and getting used to her new hotel, 
which cost her less by the week than she 
had just been paying by the day. 

Irene made a sensible effort to conquer 
all strangeness, knowing that to feel alien 
would be to consume energy which she 
needed in finding work. That night she 
walked into the crowded, glaring dining 
room, trying to feel as if she liked it. She 
was seated at a small table with a serious 
bespectacled woman, whom she made up 
her mind she should like. She meant to like 
everybody and everything that lay on her 
way back to John. Her adroit conversation 
brought out the facts that her table mate 
was a librarian and that the hotel in which 
she lived was inhabited chiefly by men and 
women working in the fine arts. 

“How did they get into their positions?” 
Treneasked. “How doesanyone get work?”’ 

The librarian thought she was to reply to 
the idle question of a pretty woman who 
had always had and always would have 
someone to stand between her and care. 

“Trained people generally find work 
sooner or later,’’ she said; ‘‘the untrained 
ones—poor creatures—search the want ads. 
in the newspapers.” 

Irene felt a quiver of apprehension; the 
librarian’s tone rather put untrained work- 
ers outside the pale of success. She sup- 


| posed she was untrained, since John had 


said that she had been trained only, ¢ 
Well, even trained people had ; 
untrained. Meantime she would 1 
rewspaper columns. oe 
‘Then began a painful educati) ; 
for Irene. She was like many girls jo 


ra giv 
so freely. ah 

Now, with humiliation and tes 
a growing sympathy and under, 
she trod the road the untrained wo 
treads in any great ai She lear 
it was to pursue advertisements {yt 
meant to take from her some of ] : 
of money. Many times she wenta) 
an office mentioned in an adver ¢ 
only to find that other women ji 
earlier: some of them had been w j 
their turn since dawn. She took tv 
her soberest clothes, for more the 0 
prospective employer had told hit 
girl as pretty as she was did notle 
work for her living. 

Night after night Irene went bat 
hotel weary, disheartened; and ye 
had locked her door she threw her;f 
her bed and wept. Time after tim)h 
that she must go back to Ridgely 
haps went so far as to begin a lette\o 
but always some fiber of self-resy+t 
her back. She had learned how bil 
untrained worker is paid and hi 
there is that one can do. Very hu} 
saw that, her charms aside, she wi 
very little in a world which gives 1] 
value received. Yet she determinet 
something to do for which she slil 
paid; something that would proyt 
husband that she was at least worth» 

Her weeks of futile endeavor to fil 
were not quite wasted. She came,y 
tact with the world of untrainede 
and with the fine arts workers't 
hotel, to get a realization of the h 
money. Partly by observing hef 
guests, and partly by doing som 
customed thinking, she was harnn 
her expenses to the scale of herve 
board money. She was careful abit 
She rode in street cars and walke 1 
she could. She wore cotton op 

; 


ened her own laces and blouses witle 
ing fluid, and even did much of | 
laundry work. With the stripping 
her snobbishness, with the realizatico 
inéffectiveness as an earner, had an 
power to make the most of the dolr 
had left. x 
One night she told her problem 
librarian, who received her story w 


0 


which is, the world over, 
practical woman. 

““Haven’t you been ma 
trying office work?” aske 
““You’d earn more in a sto 

Irene quivered. ; 

“Maybe you could get a 
model,” the librarian pursued 
to make the most of your 
figure and walk are beautiful. 

After all, what did it 
thought—even if she did have 
people? The point was to 
She pushed aside her shrin ing. 

““What I have to do is to mé 
something,” she said fier 
care what it is.” oe 

Thereafter, for a day or 
the round of the depart: 
evening the librarian had a 
Irene was very tired and 
her social training asserted itsel 
exerted herself to please this casua: 
as she would have a guest at ne 
The result was that at the en 
ning she had secured a SI 
woman wasat the head of an 
shop; one of the assistant 
and Irene was employed t 
in receiving patrons, servin 
doing whatever was asked 
to work a few days fo 
suited she was to have f 
week. 

Irene went to bed th 
than she had been at a 
left her husband. It was 
her that the social side of 
had given her the chan 
would tell John that all 
had not been wasted—sol 
had proved to him her oth 
reflected on the, colo: 
exalted ideals, with wh 
previous, she had begun f 


+ a month before she would have 
ed to take a position through anyone 
influence; now she was only too glad 
‘ail herself of her librarian friend’s 
A month before she had had some 
, dream of somehow working up to be 
me’s invaluable private secretary, 
ishing Ridgely with her grasp and 

But now she had nothing to learn 
how little an untrained person could 
»plish. Her plans had narrowed down 
r husband’s original design for her. 
yould learn to be a housekeeper, a 
-maker, and she would support herself 
ay for her lessons while she was learn- 
To this end she left the hotel and 
j a tiny bedroom on the fourth floor 
ooming house. She meant to cut her 
expenses to seven or eight dollars a 
go as to have enough to pay for her 


8, 
ring the first few days in the exclusive 
| shop she threw herself wholly into 
ring her new duties. They were not 

she simply had to receive people 
ly; submit to being treated as a me- 
‘they accorded that treatment; show 
model gowns; advise them as to their 
ective purchases, and, when neces- 
try on the gowns. She found, to her 
y, that part of her duties would be to 
the books. Following the librarian’s 
2, she paid a specialist to open the 
for her, and she called him up by 
ione when she found herself in difficul- 


. used her brains and her energy as 
ad never used them before. Beauty 
nce brought her success; now success 
come from hard work. She had never 
lered economy in her own house; in- 
ively she guarded against waste in her 
yer’s establishment. The skill and 
my with which she had once used her 
aality to charm, to get her own way, 
yw transferred over into her business 
king a living. 
en she was somewhat at home in the 
_shop she took up her real objective: 
courses in domestic art and science. 
‘ranged her classes in such a way that 
evening was occupied. All day 
iy she studied hard. She overworked, 
1e was strong and keenly in earnest. 
nore she could learn, and the more 
ly, the sooner she would get back to 
isband. When she was tired from the 
of helping uncertain or exacting 
n choose their clothes, she did not 
over her loneliness. She picked up 
90ks that brought her a step nearer 
When the study seemed difficult she 
ed to herself the joy of her John’s 
bation. 
re were hours of panic when she 
red why he did not look for her, 
red if he still loved her. Yet deep 
she knew that he cared, knew that he 
vaiting for her. There were times 
she felt that he was near, and other 
when she felt that she could wait no 
*,must go to him. Yet she wanted to 
her power as a real partner—and the 
gn of her sincerity was that she wanted 
ve it to herself rather than to him. 
king Tound in the world of working- 
n which she had come to know, she 
ad that no workingwoman can really 
onomically independent of a man; 
man gives her a position. But Irene 
that a woman who can earn is safer 
- world than a woman who can not. 
xperiences with some men, in looking 
mething to do, had given her a horror 
very charm on which in the old days 
1d counted as sufficient to get from 
ly his last, penny. She felt that she 
never again be glad of her loveliness 
e had unmistakably shown that she 
make her way without it. 
the many weeks of hard, exacting 
she knew moments of failure and of 
agement. There were times when 
spleased her employer; there were 
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times when her teachers pointed out her 
inadequacies. But she set her teeth and 
refused to fail. She was prouder of the 
success of a dinner she cooked and served 
for ten people than of any social success 
she had ever made. She was prouder of a 
mark of ninety-five on an examination 
paper than she was of any jewel she had 
ever had, except her engagement stone. 
Her chiefest pride came in the fact that 
she was chosen, with five others, to com- 
pete for a prize that some outsider offered 
for a practical essay on home management. 


The contestants were to suppose. that a’ 


couple with an income of fifteen thousand 
a year meant to take a house in a Long 
Island suburb. The essay was to consist 
of a statement of what they should, pay 
for rent, fuel and light, food and clothes, 
service and amusements; what margin 
they should save; what they should allow 
for depreciation. It was to include menus 
for a week, with the cost of each. ; 

Irene took the contest very seriously. 
She spent two Sundays and two half holi- 
days in a suburb looking up’ rents and 
prices. She sought in her textbooks; she 
read articles; she held interviews with 
suburban dwellers to whom she had access 
through the kindness of her librarian friend. 
All the time that she was working she felt 
as if it were John’s income that she was 
arranging to spend, and sometimes tears 
fell upon her penciled calculations; and 
sometimes she laughed at the modest way 
she was forcing the wife of her mythical 
couple to dress, in memory of her own 
extravagances. 

The essay became more than a mere 
practical statement; in it she put some of 
the longing she felt for her own home, once 
taken as a matter of course; the longing 
for her husband who should find out how 
real a mate she could be. She worked on 
the essay till the last minute; and when she 
had tied it up with blue ribbon and handed 
it to the superintendent, she felt as if she 
had sent a piece of herself out into the 
world. 

The next day was the last of the week 
and the hardest she had ever spent. She 
was worn out with the strain of writing 
her essay; patrons were exacting and her 
employers were cross. Yet she did not once 
feel sorry for herself. She merely reflected 
that she was infinitely fortunate, because 
she could some day go back to her husband, 
broadened in spirit. She gloried in her 
vision, gloried in the fact that thereafter 
she would see things as her husband saw 
them. 

Yet her feet dragged as she walked down 
the avenue to the side street where her hall 
bedroom was. She was physically ex- 
hausted—too tired, she decided, to stop for 
dinner. She dragged herself up the three 
flights of stairs, taking out her key as she 
mounted the last steps. Someone was 
standing in the shadow of the hallway, and 
she was about to pass him, with averted 
face, when he spoke: 

“Trene, my darling, will you forgive me?” 

Irene sank weakly to the floor. In a 
moment her husband had lifted her in his 
arms. They clung together silently. Then 
Ridgely took the key from her and opened 
her door. She lit the gas, and he looked 
round at the cheap room. 

“My poor little girl! You did all this for 
me! I’ve watched you every step of the 
way. I know all about it; all you have 
accomplished. My brave little girl!” 

He took her blue-ribboned essay from his 
pocket and kissed it. 

“You!” she cried. “‘Are you the donor 
of that hundred-dollar prize?”’ 

“‘You’re the winner of it—not because 
you are my wife, but because it was the 
best essay.” 

“Oh, John! 
home in 


I was planning my own 


“Our home, dear!”’ 
So it was that Irene went back to her 
life job. 
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(LARGEST STOVE PLANTIN THE WORLD 


Look for this trade- 
mark. It identifies 
the genuine Detroit 
Jewel and is your as- 


surance of 


unques- 


tionable quality inthe 
Detroit Jewel Special 
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You Should See This New Style 
‘‘Detroit Jewel’’ Special Gas Range 


“Huge 
Factory 


produc- 


tion 


makes 
the Price 


possible’’ 


It is built to operate 


OU will say ‘“‘It is a remarkable gas range”’ 
the minute you see it. 


the easiest and most convenient way. Oven 


breaking stooping. 


in the world. 


and broiler just the right height—no back- 


This Detroit Jewel Special is a triumph of inventive genius. 
It is placed within the means of all by special machinery and 
the huge manufacturing facilities of the largest stove plant 


No range has ever been built in such vast quantities, and 


never before has such a value beeh possible. 
will permit buyers to share in the economies of big production. 


Its reduced price 


White porcelain trimmings—ebonite finish—and a score of 
special features to recommend it. 
display by over 2000 Gas Companies and Dealers. 


See this range now on 


Also write for booklet giving complete details 


and the Detroit Jewel Recipe Book 
Manufactured Only by 


Chicago 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Detroit 


The Largest Stove Plant in the World 


*“Tt was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington?’ 


Paul Revere rode at top speed. 
A slip or a stumble would have 
brought his memorable ride to 
an abrupt close. So may a skid 
be disastrous to you. 

Equip your car with Revere 
‘R’ Tread Tires—remarkably 
efficient anti-skid casings—that 
cost only a little more than plain 
treads. Then you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your 
money has brought you most 
excellent value. 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Goodyear Dealer’s Platform:— 


A Short Profit on Many Sales, Not a Large 
One on the Tires He Sells You 


The Goodyear dealer could 


He prefers to sell Goodyears, ° 


make more money on a 
single sale if he sold some 
other tires. 


because he is sure he can 
sell more of them — with 
less effort. 


He profits by Goodyear popu- 


larity more customers 
come in, and a greater pro- 
portion keep on coming 


back. 


Instead of resenting the fact 


that he gets a lesser discount 
on Goodyears than he could 
on some other tires—he is 
glad of it. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company tells him that the 
longer discounts they might- 
give-him-but-don’t, and _ all 
the savings due to large vol- 
ume, low overhead and sim- 
plified distribution, go back 
into the betterment of the 
tire. 


He knows that this is so, or it 


wouldn’t be so much easier 
for him to sell Goodyear 
Tires. 


He knows that Goodyear No- 


Hook Tires are fortified 
against rim-cutting, by the 
No-Rim-Cut feature; blow- 
outs, by the On-Air cure; 


loose treads, by the Rubber 
Rivets; insecurity, by the 
Multiple Braided Piano 
Wire Base; puncture and 
skidding, by the double-thick 
All-Weather Tread. 


These distinctive features alone 


will add $2,102,000 to the 


manufacturing cost of Good- 
year Tires in 1916. 


He knows that over $2,188,000 


more of the Goodyear sav- 
ings is being used this year 
to increase the size and 
strength of our small clincher 
tires; to reinforce the walls 


of the No-Hook type; to ‘ 


make the treads of the larger 


He makes more money 1 } 


And when he has figured th: 


sizes thicker and sturdier, 4 
the tires larger; to make tu: 


thicker and better; to | 
prove and _ strengthen } 


Cord Tires. © | 


end, because more custom! 
come. More customers cor 
because they get more m: 
age-value. Instead of a sé 
now-and-then at a long prc 
he makes many, many 4 


at a lesser profit. 


far, another big thought i 
him. What that thought 
and how much it is worth‘ 
you is told on the oppos 


page. & 
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The Goodyear Dealer’s Platform:— 


Goodyear Service Station 
aler starts in where the 
odyear factories leave 


one big aim of the Good- 
ar factories is to build 
leage into the tires. 


one big aim of the Good- 
ar Service Station Dealer 
to make it easy to get 
odyear Tires and Service. 
lus you have maximum 
joyment and use of your 
°s with the least effort, time 
d expense. 


first element of conven- 
ice is to be able to get 
odyear Tires when you 
nt them. 


Friendship, by Giving You Service 


So Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers are located every- 
where. By the sign above 
you will know them. 


In the big cities, in the medium- 
size towns, in the rural ham- 
lets — everywhere you may 
be or may go, you will always 
find a Goodyear Service Sta- 
tion Dealer within easy 
reach. 


And the men in this widespread 
organization aim to earn their 
reasonable profit by giving 
real service. 


They will see that you use tires 
of proper size; they will 


provide proper inflation; they 
will tell you whether the 
wheels of your car are in 
alignment. 


They will guard against the 
various forms of tire abuse 
which you may innocently 
inflict. 


These tire experts are not sat- 
isfied merely to sell you 
Goodyear Tires. 


Their interest continues until 
you have had maximum 
mileage and satisfaction from 
them. 


They all have the same pur- 
pose, the same disposition— 
to hold your business by 


To Hold Your Business, by Getting Your 


getting your friendship, by 
giving you service. 


Such men, who forego extra 
discounts to sell you better 
tires, are good men for you 
to deal with. 


This chain of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers is a part of 
the Goodyear policy—a time 
and money saving advantage 
to you. 


It is given to you over and 
above the extra mileage built 
into Goodyear Tires, which 
makes them go farther and 
last longer, and so cost you 
less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


FAMOUS WONDERS 
Great Salt Lake 
& TRIAD Chocolates 


IWAUKEE 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Tile MAN NEXT DOOR 


He got kind of red in his face, but he 
didn’t say anything. 

““T’m just that kind of a man—when it 
comes to a show-down I don’t care what 
happens,” says I. “And I reckon you see 
it’s a show-down now. Tell me where she 


“‘She’s out at our place,” says he; “‘forty 
miles or so—you know where it is. I’ve 
got the Arrow Head Spring homestead; 
I bought it a while ago. I’ve got a few 
cows—not many. You see,” says he, “‘I’ve 
saved a little money—not a whole lot. Our 
property isn’t paid for yet. We’ve only got a 
quarter section, but you know the range is 
in back of it. We think we can make some 
sort of a start.” 

“With her? Her that was used to so 
much?” says I. “Are you married? But, 
of course, that was what you was after— 
her money, not her.”’ 

He flushed plumb red then, and sort of 
swallowed several times. 

“You think high of me and her, don’t 
you, Curly?” says he. 

I seen that, after all, I was too late; and 
my gun dropped down into the bottom of 
the buckboard, and neither of us noticed it. 

“You married her—our girl,” says I, 
“that we’d tried so hard to get a place for? 
She could of owned the whole ranch— 
and you give her a hundred-sixty acres, 
part paid for! That’s fine—for the girl we 
loved so much!” 

““You don’t love her no more than I do,” 
says he. ‘You never tried harder for her 
than I’ll try for her. Love—why, what do 
you know about it? If she hadn’t loved me 
do you think she’d of done what she did 
and run away with me? Do you think 
she’d of broke her father’s heart and forgot 
all that had been done for her if it hadn’t 
been for love? If it hadn’t been for think- 
ing of those things we’d be the happiest 
two young fools in all the world. We are 
now. She’s some happy anyway. But it 
breaks my own heart to think she isn’t any 
happier.” 

After a while he goes on: 

“What could I do, Curly? It’s a awful 
thing to love a woman this way; it’s a 
terrible thing. There’s no sense nor reason 
about it at all,” says he. “‘But nowif I only 
could have had any decent chance 2 

“Pick up your gun,” says he after a 
while; “it might fall out.’ 

We rode on for quite a while. He made 
like he was going to reach into his pocket 
for something and I covered him quick, 
but he only hauled out a piece of good 
black plug. He offered me a chaw, absent- 
minded. 

“No,” says I; “I can’t take no chaw of 
tobacco with such as you.” 

He put it back in his pocket, then, and 
didn’t take none his own self. His face was 
right red and troubled now. 

“Curly,” says he, “‘what am I going to 
do? What’s right todo? I hadn’t much to 
give up, but such as it was I give it up 
gladly for her; I’d give up everything in 
the world—if I had everything—for her. 
That’s what she means to me,” says he. 
“We are so much to one another that I 
haven’t any time to be scared of you. We 
haven’t got around to that yet—not that 
I’m so cheap as to believe you’re bluffing; 
I know you’re not.” 

“No, I ain’t,” says I. “This thing has 
got to be squared and I come out here to 
square it. I know your record—I’ve heard 
you talk to more’n one woman. You’ve got 
a cast-iron nerve,”’ saysI; ‘‘but it won’t do 
you no good. Drive right on now till I tell 
you to stop.” 

“Tf you want to kill her too,” says he, 
“all right—then shoot me down. Ride on 
out then and explain to her what you’ve 
done. Look at her face the way it will be 
then. Maybe you can tell then whether 
she cares anything for me or not. Do you 
want to see a woman’s face looking that- 
away—see it all your life? And do you 
think you can square things or end things 
by killing me or her, or both of us? Maybe 
you’d murder more—who knows? We’re 


man and wife. Would that square things, - 


Curly? I don’t know much myself, but I 
don’t seem to think it would.” 


It was-curious, but it seemed: like it was 


true—he didn’t seem to have got around to 
thinking of whether he was in danger or 
not. And I knew he wasn’t running any 
cheap bluff, neither, any more than me. 
He looked right on ahead and didn’t pay no 
attention to my gun. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Curly,” says he, “‘you didn’t make this 
and you can’t end it. This is a case of man 
and woman, the way God made them. 
‘Male and female created He them.’ If I 
died to-day—if she did too—I’d thank God 
that we had gone this far anyways together. 

“Why,” says he, going on like he was 
half talking to hisself, “‘I didn’t believe in 
anything much—I was a atheist and a 
socialist—till I saw her. I couldn’t see 
anything much worth while in the world— 
tillI saw her. I didn’t want to do or be any- 
thing much—till I saw her. And now, I see 
it all—everything! I see how much worth 
while the world is, and how much worth 
while she is and I am, and how much 
worth while other people are too. I just 
didn’t know it before—till I saw her. Then 
I knew what life was all about. Do you 
think you can settle this now, or help it, 
Curly? No; it’s too late.” 

We drove on quite a little way yet. 

“Curly,” says he at last, “‘I’ve made my 
talk. If any man says I married Bonnie 
Bell for anything but love—the best and 
cleanest of love—he’s making the cruelest 
mistake in the world; and he’s a damned 
liar too. You ask her, Curly.” 

“What’s that?” says I. ‘‘Me ask her? 
I didn’t come for that. I couldn’t look at 
her. That girl can get my goat any station. 
I don’t want to talk to her. I come to 
talk to you.” 

“But you wouldn’t of lynched a cow 
thief on the range in the old days on such a 
showing as this.” 

“Thief?”’ says I to him. ‘‘She said she 
was a thief—she’d stole the life and happi- 
ness of her pa and others ‘ 

“That’s true,” says he quietlike. ‘‘When 
you think of it, all life is only a theft every 
way. Each human being steals from all 
others. That’s the way the world goes on. 
The coming generation steals always from 
the one that has gone by. Tell me, is that 
wrong? And tell me, can you and I judge 
if it is?” 

I set and thought for quite a while, try- 
ing to figure out things. Icouldn’t. At last 
I reached up and threw my gun away into 
the sage. 


XXVIT 


WENT back to the railroad station as 

soon as a wagon come along that would 
give me aride, about half a hour after I left 
the hired man in the buckboard. Then I went 
on up to Cody. When I got there I done 
what anybody who knows cow-punchers 
knows I’d doin them circumstances. I cer- 
tainly did run true to form. 

First, I went to the telegraph office and 
sent a telegram to Old Man Wright: ‘‘ Don’t 
do nothing till you hear from me.” Next, I 
showed I was a good business man by going 
and buying a railroad ticket back to Chi- 
cago; and I left it and ten dollars with the 
clerk at the hotel. 

It might of been seven or eight days I 
was busy celebrating my losing my job, 
like a cow-puncher almost always does. 
Having so much money it took me quite a 
while to finish decorating Cody the way 
I liked it best. Still, after a while, being 
down to ten dollars and the railroad ticket, 
I concluded to go back home. 

When I got back to Chicago I found Old 
Man Wright setting right where I’d left 
him and he looked like he really hadn’t 
done nothing since. His hair was right long 
and his face was full of whiskers. 

“Well, I found ’em,” says I. 

“What did you do, Curly?” says he. 

“T didn’t shoot him none,” says I. “So 
to speak, he taken my gun away from me.” 
“Huh! Where is she? How is she?” 

I had to tell him I didn’t bring no word 
from Bonnie Bell at all, and hadn’t seen 
her even. : 

“T couldn’t stand it, Colonel,” says I. 
“He made a awful strong talk to me, Colo- 
nel,” says I. 

He didn’t say nothing for a long time. 
He begin to talk right slow then. 

“T thought I had one friend in the world,” 
says he, “one man I could rest on. But 
even you’ve gone back on me—even you 
have done failed me, Curly.” 

“Yes, Colonel,” says I. “I’ve done a 
heap worse than that. I know how you 
feel and I feel the same way. I ain’t fit to 
be your foreman. You only brought me 
on here because you was so damn soft- 
hearted you couldn’t fire me. You didn’t 
use no judgment or. you’d of fired me then, 
and a hundred times since then. All this 
whole mix-up was because I didn’t have 
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no brains—I couldn’t see a load of } 
it was me that was doing all the; 
you never took no hand in it at all. 
I fell down! You ain’t firing me rig 
I fire myself. I’ve come back to 
to you, Colonel. I taken about a. 
Cody to think it all over—with hel. 
He only.set and looked at me, ar 
a hard time trying to talk. I t 
where them two was living. 
. Then all at once the whole pictur 
old days, when him and me was. 
seemed to come up before him. H 
up like only part of him had been ; 
side till then. He got up and walked 
down, with his hands clenched tigh 
“Damn you all!” says he, and | 
was like coals now. ‘‘What haveI. 
any of you? What have I done w. 
anybody that I should deserve this‘ 
you remember when you was a man, 
Can’t you remember when you and 
on the gate of the big pasture, w’ 
rifles acrost our knees, and waited fc 
sheepmen to come up and try to ge 
sheep through us? Did they get th 
No; no one had us buffaloed. Th 
when you and me was men, Curly, 
“What have we done now? We. 
damn hypocrite, Dave Wisner, g 
best of us all the way down the line 
married his hired man to my girl; a 
set up that hired man out on the ol 
ranch, where her ma and me made o 
start. Could anything be harder for 
bear than that? You wason thegate, 
and you let ’em through.” | 
“He said they was plumb happy- 
two, Colonel,’ says I. “What in hel 
I do, Colonel?” | 
“Happy!” says he. He was half w! 
ing now and his voice was like the 
right old man. | 
“T wish you’d stake me to some ha 
aigs, Colonel,” says I, “before I go. 
a fellow a while back that was broke 
haven’t et much.” i 
“Go eat, man,” says he. “And 
talk to me about going away.” | 
“What’s that?” says I. 
“You’re a damn, worthless, triflin; 
hand and you’ll never be anything difl 
I ought to fire you—ought to of done: 
ago; but I fire my own men—they. 
fire theirselfs. Go eat.” 5 
“‘Can’t you eat none now, too, Colc 
“Not yet,” says he. “Maybe a 
while.” “aia 
I went out and got the first squar 
Id had for two days. When 
no more right then, I sort of t: 


around the house, which was lookin 
hell by now. When I come al 
electric brougham out at o ‘ont 


Tom Kimberly was just coming in. 
the brougham I seen two girls. On: 
Katherine and the other seemed like i 
Sally Henderson, a girl that run to 
house plenty. 4g 
“TI shan’t ‘try to say anything, 
Wright,” says Tom Kimberly after a 
to the old man—“ only, whatever B 
Bell’s done, she’s done because — 
thought it was best. She’s tried to do | 
was honest and fair. If she didn’t lov 
it wouldn’t have been fair to marr) 
She never said she’d marry me; she 
she’d tell me sometime. It was her rig 
decide for herself. I wish her well, ha 
that is for me to say.” | 
“Yes; I know,” says the old man. : 


was a fine girl, Tom. But she ain’t th 
one in the world at that; and she hadf 
les, some—they get worse when the! 
old. There’s plenty girls in the world | 
somer’n her—always is plenty. _If1 ! 
happened to marry her ma, Lom, 

married any other of half a dozen 
girls, like, just as they come along. iy | 
all alike, anyways, you see; so aon 


but the one he did marry, 
but he was trying to make 
comfortable. So Tom he set the ie 
cigarette. His trousers was rights 
when he hitched ’em up I ae it 
garters—blue ones. I was ee an 

After a time he got up and said . 04 
to us. Then he went out to Ww. a 
brougham was standing in the ae 
of the girls inside opened the door | 
to get in—maybe Sally Henderson. 


(To BE-CONCLUDED) — 
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Length of Life Is a Scientific Certainty in the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers—$1ogo 


ssence of this car’s economy is its length of engine life. 


songevity has always been an attribute of high-speed engines of all kinds. 
team turbine, which is the longest-lived type of motor on earth, runs at a very 
peed, while many electric motors turn 14 hours a day at around 4000 r. p. m. 


Phe high speed of this new Chalmers engine reduces side-thrust of the 
shaft to the minimum, saving wear and tear on cylinders, pistons, and 
gs. 

Phe ability of this energetic engine to record 3400 revolutions per minute 
ibsolute safety provides that wide margin between ordinary driving and 
lum Capacity which conforms to the eternal laws of safety and longevity. 


"hus, at 10 miles an hour, she calls upon her engine for only 500 r. p. m. 
16% of her power. At 20 miles, she exacts only 33%, and at 30 miles 
ur Only 40%, or 1500 r.p.m. 


Chat is, she taxes her able engine to only 16 to 40% of its might within 


nge of normal driving, holding 60 to 84% in instant readiness for spirited 
ip and hard hill-work. 


The might of this engine, which would readily have delivered mad racing 
_ has been prudently checked down. As a result you get adroit and in- 
sponse, supreme acceleration, 18 miles cf rejuvenating going for every 
of gas, and riding comfort that will amaze you every time you run her out. 


ou get 60 miles an hour at will and hill-climbing ability that has never be- 
een dreamed of ina popular-priced car and never expected from a $1090 car. 


You get gear-shifting reduced to an amazing minimum. For example, one 
owner reports a 30-mile trip over hills and through deep sand without ever 
shifting his gear from “‘high,’’ taking grades with a load as fast as the S. P. 
passenger train which was running alongside. The same owner recorded 18% 
miles on a gallon of gas, all on a country road, partially over a plowed field, and 
including 12 stops to open gates. 

The car is easy to drive and inexpensive to run: One ride—and the spell 
of 3400 r. p. m. will get you, and make the performance of any other car of her 
class seem uninteresting. 

Your nearest Chalmers dealer will put this car through her glorious paces 
for you. 

By buying now, you will protect yourself against the probability of not 
being able to get a prompt delivery later on. 

Ask your dealer about Chalmers service inspection coupons, negotiable at 
all Chalmers dealers everywhere. This system is a most important consider- 
ation in buying your car. 

Touring Car, $1090 Detroit 
Roadster, $1070 Detroit 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit 


Color options: Touring Car or Roadster—Oriford maroon, or Meteor 
blue. Cabriolet—Oriford maroon, Valentine green or Meteor blue. Wire 
wheels optional, at extra charge, on Cabriolet and Roadster. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 


Ashby 2% 
Arrow 
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Lexicon 2% *” 


Collars 


The new style goes well with the four-in- 
hand or the wide tucked-inend bow. The 
dull finish gives the appearance of hand laun- 
dered linen. The fineness of the cloth in 


“Arrows” has made this possible. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO,, Inc. 


EECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER 


2 for 25¢. 


» MAKERS, TROY,N. Y. 


Glass of 
Full Cream Beech- Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Amount of Strength, Heat and 


= 


\ ( 
Sandwich of 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS: 
Each Will Feed Your Child the Same 


Energy 


Makers of 
Beech-Nut Bacon; 


Beech- Nut Chewing Gum; 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Eaten on Bread, Crackers or Toast. Fine on Saltines. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup; 

Beech- Nut Oscar’s Sauce; Beech-Nut Mustard; 
Beech- Nut Jams, Jellies and Marmalades; iv 

Beech-Nut Mints. Bi 


THE KEY OF THE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Presently the Jackdaw halted. 

“Tl join you in the road,” he said. 
“Go on, while I see if anyone’s following.” 

He dropped as if dead, prone in the dust 
and pebbles. 

“Keep your gait up!’ he ordered. 
““They’ll show here against the sky.” 

Barjavel, and Puig embracing the white 
bundle, left him to lie there on a bare hill- 
side and went scrambling down the near- 
est dry gully among trees. Loose rocks 
rattled after them, overtook, gamboled 
by them, and at last poured a noisy cascade 
on which they rolled down through bushes 
into a bright road, the highway to Venti- 
miglia. Here they stood and caught breath. 
The night seemed a miracle of pale-blue 
space, every mountain a vaporous billow, 
every treetop a clump of dark mystery, all 
the steep countryside dreaming, flecked 
with snowy villas, above that veiled ex- 
panse where a twinkle of moonshine be- 
trayed the Mediterranean. Nota breath of 
wind moved the stillness anywhere. Then 
suddenly came plunging footsteps down the 
gully, another burst of pebbles, and into 
the road shot a little figure which was 
Jackdabos. 

He sprang nimbly to his feet, sneezed, 
and reported: 

“All right so far. Never a soul stirring. 
They’re on the French side of your house, 
Barjy, waiting while we go to bed. We’ve 
got a clear field until morning.” 

“Avanti!’? commanded Barjavel. ‘We 
have longer than that. If any policemen 
come inquiring to-morrow René will tell 
them we all went to bed roaring ripe, as 
jolly as bricklayers, and can’t have break- 
fast before noon.” 

“OQ Serpent!’ cried Jackdabos, de- 
lighted. “‘O Father of Lies! We’re safe 
now till afternoon.” 

None the less they began marching at full 
speed along the road, with now and then a 
spurt of running. Thus they devoured the 
way into Italy, talking seldom and saving 
their wind, until the railway lamps of 
modern Ventimiglia shone before them 
and a church bell in old Ventimiglia rang 
midnight overhead from a hill of darkened 
houses. Then they turned their backs on 
moon and sea, to follow the north road that 
wriggles up a narrowing valley into the 
Alps. Beside them rushed the Roia, shin- 
ing and gurgling among its bowlders. 
Straight ahead the mountains floated, 
ghostly gray peaks thinner than smoke but 
bound together with deep, crinkled shadow- 
gorges that gave a hint of solid form. 

“‘How loud the river sounds!” exclaimed 
Barjavel after some two hours of hurried 
climbing. ‘It’s noisier than I ever heard 
it before.” 

They were now past Firola and travers- 


‘ing the blackest of the high gorges, where 


wooded crags cut off the moonlight. Some- 
times a curving grayness underfoot told 
them where the roadway dodged under the 
roots of the mountains; sometimes a blind 
tunnel set them groping and echoed each 
slow footfall sepulchrally; but for the most 
part running water guided them, the hiss 
and rush of Roia torrent beside them 
charging down the twisted glens. 

“But that,” cried Jackdabos, pausing 
and giving ear, ‘that’s not all water. I 
heard voices.” 

Later he stopped again. 

“Many voices. A great many. At this 
time of night?” 

And presently he added in dismay: 

“What the devil? Just when we wanted 
to be alone. Horses and men by the dozen. 
Is it an army coming?”’ 

The next turn of the road answered his 
question, for it bent sharply round a crag 
and opened a scene that brought them up 
all standing. From lonely darkness they 
were plunged without transition into flaring 
light and busy multitude. Lanterns, 
torches and scattered bonfires glowed from 
end to end of a deep gorge, reddened a long 
forest front of pine branches overhanging 
the hillside on the right, and splashed with 
running reflections, below on the left, 
the gray-green surface of the Roia. Men 
swarmed everywhere, dumpy silhouettes, 
talking, laughing, calling one another with 
gestures, hopping over great mounds of 
earth in the road, scrambling out from the 
pine bristles, as if the hills had opened and 
poured forth a horde of goblins. They all 
hurried toward the same point—a group 
which, midway among the lanterns and 


| fires, was rapidly growing a crowd. 


tim’s friends laughed. Jae 


May 2, 


“This won’t do,” growled Puig, 
his newspaper parcel. “We must ; 
round this mess.” 

Barjavel, staring at the lights, a, 
doubtful. 

“Better go roundabout,” he agree: 
suddenly “Oh, no, I remembe? 
cried. “They’re building a railway if 
It’s all right. Move ahead. Onh, 
men. This kind of crew is better ; 
wilderness to hide in.” | 

“Yes,” said the Jackdaw. “1; 
There’s going to be a row. Hear’, 
regular Sabbath of cats!” BY 
. And he dashed forward gayly to jn 
tumult and see the fun. His friend 
ing this fickle ardor of his, followed ; 
they could follow, through heapc 
cross-piled confusion—hillocks of sar 
chains, tilted dump carts, derrick; 
quadrilateral beds of broken stone) 
bridges and temporary roads, all, 
where from among the pine boughs g: 
horses, tethered and blanketed, raisi 
and there a sleepy nose and whin»: 
stamped the ground. ny 

Jackdabos was soon one of the wo 
elbowing his way—more subehpett 
fellows—to the heart’s core of the | 
He had spoken truly. A Sabbath ( 
was well begun. Loud, cheerful, ej 
scores of Italian voices drowned the. 
turbulence of the Roia and made the 
crags ring with echoes. | 

The crowd pushed and swayed, bu! 
its center on the road just before tw: 
shops—cabins crazily built of raw | 
boards—that stared down with doo 
windows alight from the forest bank, | 
cabin bore a wilting bush above asign 
scrawled with chalk. The Trattoria di 
rovieri still contained men drinking 
a lantern. Its neighbor, the Hoste 
the Poor Devil, was a tiny hut 
seemed deserted, though a pair of c 
flickered within. So much the Jac 
spied as he wriggled among the thick 
the press. | 

Next moment, however, he had a 
for any such trivialities. Among jo 
bodies that reeked with garlic he saw: 
white pair of hairy ears flipping bac! 
forth. They were the ears of a little | 
ass. The creature tossed her head ur 
and backward rebelliously and ma 
scarlet bridle flash in the lantern light 

“T’m dreaming,” said the Jackdaw 
squeezed between two men and reache 
donkey’s nose. ie 

There stood the girl—the girl 
Mortes rampart. Flushed and 
bare head shining above the s} 
who hemmed her in, she clun 
hand to the bridle while with the o 
holding the same rattan on which Jac 
bos had performed his magic, she tri 
wave back the worst of the crowd. Sh 
talking, pleading, imploring breathless 
French. A decent-looking foreman, 
seemed more or less to understand her 
his utmost to clear the ring about the 

On the donkey’s back drooped a figu 
anguish, the girl’s brother, no longer Jat 
but pale as a dead man. His eyes were’ 
He sat biting his lips and groaning. 

Just then the girl saw Jackdabos. 

“Oh!” Her face lighted, her blue 
flashed as though encountering an 
friend. ‘You, monsieur! Thank good 
you will help!” a 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the J 
daw in English. i ;, 

‘There was no lantern,” she cried. 
brother has broken his leg. There wa 
lantern to warn us, and a pile of logs or 
with a deep hole beyond them. Is the 
doctor in this camp? Oh, these pec 
Get back! Please, please keep them 
him. The donkey won’t stand it, and e 
movement u 

The Jackdaw instantly wheeled al 
and began patting the nearest heads 
shoulders. eee 

“Come, boys,” he said with lively § 
humor; “fall back a step or two. UI) 
grace, make room. gentleman 
broken his leg. Pass the word back. : 
a little mercy and give the gentleman t 
to suffer in. What the devil, it is n0 
end of the world!” ‘ Sele 

With that he put a jest 0 
sonal, descriptive flavor on 
man who seemed the most 
boisterous in the front rank. I 
word, low in its origin, but a 
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aot DIAMONDS 2 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Bic Ty Boston has been one of the. leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


ct a 
1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy 


and perfectly cut. Mounted y i, 
in Tiffany as it. solid 

Id setting. oney re- 4 = 
funded if your jeweler can Ladies’ Diamond 
duplicate it for less than Ring, $205.00 


oes $95 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carved and 
pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 
A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 
% carat. . 
Yo carat. . 
” carat. . 
144 carats . 
2 carats. . 
3 carats. . 

Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for less than one- 
third more, 


4 carats, $680.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 


Tidesiredrings will besent to your 
Bankorany Express Co., with privi- 
lege of examination. Our diamond 
guarantee for 5 years’ full value 
goes with every purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS ‘& 
LU E 


DIAMONDS 

This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how they 
mine, cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) 
is considered an au- 
thority. A copy will be 
mailed to you FREE 
on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Son 


367 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp and Paris. 


DF EDY POWERFUL 
Lr No Vibration 


Absolutely dependable. 
Easy tostart—Easy tomanage. 
The finest rowboat motor made. gi 


THE GREAT 
eruinner KOBAN 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 

the original 2-cylinder rowboat motor. 
New 1916 features include tilting device, 
nultiple Speeds, right-hand tiller, waterproof 
imer, fool-proof carbureter, Acroplane-Type 
Magneto, and many others. 

DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT ; 
ecause opposed cylinders fire at same time. g-py | 
Reverses by simply pressing button. 
fully explained in free catalog. Agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 256 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Battery 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
iy model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 

AN SPecial offer on a sample to introduce. 

} DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
Hea) Particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
iA Made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 

at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
_94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
=» Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
and $17.60. 


Dept. R-55, | CHICAGO 


Ends Garter Troubles 


Shir-Gar supports sock 
perfectly without bind- 
ing the leg. Holds shirt 
smooth. Easily ad- 
>» justed, service- 
> able. Dealers or by 
mail 50c. Dept. 20. 


| 
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fluent cajolery, at once pursued this advan- 
tage and, aided by the foreman, shoved and 
tugged and persuaded until the laborers 
cheerfully enough gave way and formed a 
circle, crying shame on those who still 
pushed from behind. 

Thus in a moment the Jackdaw, who 
would willingly have avoided notice, found 
himself a chief personage, the interpreter 
and central hero of the piece. Lanterns on 
the ground served as footlights, beyond 
which the audience jammed and struggled— 
a cloud of dark faces, of gleaming teeth 
and eyeballs, of stable odors mingled with 
garlic. 

“T saw lights,’’ continued the girl, begin- 
ning to sob with relief. “‘I thought there 
must bea doctor here. Oh, there must be!”’ 

Jackdabos interpreted. 

“No,” replied the foreman, shaking his 
crop-head. ‘I’m sorry for the lady. We 
have no doctor.” 

The drooping rider on the ass groaned, 
and swayed as though to fall. 

“Never mind, Ruth,’’ he mumbled be- 
tween clenched teeth. 

His sister gave him a quick upward 
glance, full of anxiety and pity; then her 
eyes met the bold, black, friendly eyes of 
the Jackdaw. Neither girl nor ragamuffin 
spoke a word, but intelligence crossed in- 
telligence perfectly. 

“You will help me?” 

“To the world’s end.”’ 

He was about to act on this dumb prom- 
ise, when from the lighted door of the 
Ferrovieri drinking den, and down the bank, 
came staggering a group of bleary, tousle- 
headed rascals. 

They broke through into the charmed 
circle and stared owlishly. One drunkard 
was nursing half a loaf of bread, on which 
he mechanically smeared a gobbet of cheese 
with a table knife. 

‘““What’s here?” cried these roisterers 
thickly; and they whooped and began to 
talk nonsense. 

Among them was a young scoundrel with 
a cunning, depraved face, who seemed less 
drunk than his companions. He brushed 
the hair out of his eyes, bent forward, hands 
on knees, and leered up at the girl. 

** Ah, bellissima!”’ he crooned amorously. 
“Art thou come at last—and with all that 
glorious hair?” 

He sidled closer, thrust his ugly nose 
within an inch of hers, and said something 
which luckily she did not understand. 

Jackdabos understood it. So did the 
workmen, most of whom laughed. But 
Jackdabos laughed not at all. He caught 
the creature and threw him against the 
wall of witnesses. 

“‘Never dare say that!’’ he ordered in a 
whisper that cut through the crowd and 
made all still. He himself saw dimly for a 
moment, as if the ring of lanterns had 
turned red. Dimly his enemy’s face gath- 
ered out of the darkness, and grew clear. 
It was a pale, wasted, grinning face, with 
loathsome dank hair flung over its fore- 
head. The fellow was not drunk at all, but 
cold with fury. 

“Never say it?’’ He rose to a crouching 
posture and drew from his bootleg a long 
blade. 

Then deliberately he said it again, and 
worse. 

The Jackdaw, swifter than though all 
had been prearranged, caught the table 
knife from him who ate bread and cheese. 
He took it lightly in passing. What fol- 
lowed was a rush and a shock, as of a tiger 
charging a bewildered calf. Somebody fell, 
a crumpled bag of clothes, rolling among the 
workmen’s boots. Jackdabos pitched away 
his knife. It was not clean. 

“You heard him,” he declared haughtily. 

The Roia made its voice prevail in the 
long hush. ; 

Jackdabos turned. He saw the white ass 
blinking; her rider peering dully as through 
a mist of pain at the fallen body; and be- 
side these the girl wringing her hands. At 
sight of her he woke to the meaning, the 
continuity, the fatality of things. 

““What have I done?” he cried sharply, 
and ran toward her like a child or a suppli- 
ant. ‘‘Youcountedonmeforhelp. O fool! 
Miserable fool!” ; 

She stared at him with a horror which he 
could not fathom. E 

“There'll be trouble. I made it for you, 
yes, but I’ll get you out of it. Come.” 

He reached forth his right hand to beckon 
her away, clear of this danger which al- 
ready growled on every side. “‘Come!”’ he 
besought her. ‘‘Trust me. Trust a poor 
fool.’’ She recoiled from his hand. Blood 
covered the knuckles, where that pale beast 
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had scratched him after all. It was his own 
blood, and shed on her account. She could 
not besounjust. ... 

“Oh, well,’”’ he said after waiting, and 
turned to face the storm. 

It burst with shouts and confusion and 
the brandishing of many Italian fists. A 
man dashed headlong and grappled for his 
throat. Jackdabos tore the man loose, then 
held him at arm’s length. 

“Be quiet,’”’ commanded Jackdabos. “I 
don’t want to hurt you.” 

But his captive, one of the drunken party, 
began writhing and screeching for help. 


“What! Are strangers to come here and | 


kill us? At them! Save me, boys!” 

A dozen men sprang forward. The Jack- 
daw freed his fists and made play while he 
might. The ring closed, the blows were 
going blindly. 

“Tt can’t last long,” thought the Jack- 
daw, dodging, smiting and being smitten. 
This was the worst fight he had ever 
known, for there was no pleasure in it; the 
presence of the girl, directly behind him, 
clogged his soul with torment, a nightmare 
of reproach. ‘It can’t last long.” 

Someone whom he had knocked over 
crept in and tackled him round the knees. 
He went down gamely, fighting, but none 
the less down. 

A roar of triumph passed over his body. 


xXIT 


HE roar of triumph sounded strangely, 

not because it rang in the ears of defeat 
but because it came from the wrong direc- 
tion. With a rush and a trampling it swept 
over Jackdabos from behind, met his ad- 
versaries full front, and scattered them like 
hornets in a gale. 

Panting, aching, stunned with blows, he 
sat up. 

The roar proceeded from Barjavel, who 
was charging the enemy alone, sweeping his 
mighty arms like a swimmer. Every sweep 
overturned three or four workmen. 

“Back to the wine shop!” cried the giant 
over his shoulder. ‘“‘Into the wine shop, 
Jacko, the other one, the little one. Into 
the Poor Devil!” 

Shouting, he stooped, caught a burly 
rioter by the ankles, whirled him aloft like 
an Indian club, then swung him horizon- 
tally through the air. A windrow of the mob 
fell before this human cudgel. 

Jackdabos cast a glance behind. 

At the wine-shop door above stood Puig, 
hesitating, clinging still to his white bun- 
dle. The hesitation was brief. Next mo- 
ment the smith dropped his treasure on the 
threshold, leaped up, caught the signboard 
of the Poor Devil, hoisted himself like an 
acrobat, wrenched off the faded wine-bush, 
and fell with it to the ground. 

“Hoy!” yelled Puig in a berserker voice. 

He ran to the nearest bonfire, into which 
he poked the bush. Resinous evergreen, 
dried to the color of iron-rust, it caught at 
the first touch and flamed. 

“Hoy!” hooted the smith. MHurtling 
down the bank into the fray, he laid about 
him with his burning bush. ‘Get the lady 
out, Jacko! Indoors! The way’s clear. In- 
doors!”’ 

The fallen Jackdaw gaped, rubbed his 
head and sprang up. Once afoot, he gath- 
ered his wits. 

The white ass, frightened by Puig’s fire, 
was backing violently, though the girl 
dragged at the halter. Jackdabos went to 
the ass and laid a gentle hand on her nose 
bone. 

“We are going into the Poor Devil now,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Come, little friend of our Saviour.” 

All animals were kind to him. The ass 
forgot to struggle, moved willingly where 
he led. Upright on her sat brother Ralph, 
but like a man in aswoon. The girl, releas- 
ing the halter, followed. As they climbed 
the bank Jackdabos looked down on the 
fight and saw the road swept clean of 
people, the ring of lanterns deserted, 
the mob retreating, dividing, falling before 
his friends. Puig’s bonfire bough whirled 
among scared faces, threshed them and 
showered them with sparks, while the roar- 
ing giant caught up men by handfuls, 
cracked their heads together, and tossed 
them away like rubbish, laughing and talk- 
ing while he fought. 

“This,” resounded the voice of Barjavel, 
“is better than living in a house!” 

The Hostelry of the Poor Devil con- 
tained two flickering candles, as before, but 
apparently nothing else. Through its open 
door Jackdabos led the ass, who stepped 
daintily over the sill, over Puig’s news- 
paper parcel, into the middle of the floor. 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Dad’s 


Den 


“Say, Mother,” said Bob, “we men 
like to be alone occasionally, where 
we can read and smoke and talk. 
Father gets the fidgets sometimes 
when Sue has a crowd of girls around. 
I’ve a great idea for his birthday 
present. 


With 


WALL BOARD 
For Walls and Ceilings 


I can have a dandy den made in the 
attic; we can have it finished in no 
time.” 
So they got on the job. The car- 
penter did the work in a couple of 
days while Father was at business, 
and Mother and Sue made a few 
curtains and things. 
A corner of the bare old attic was 
made into what Sue calls the coziest 
room in the house—an oak wain- 
scoting of Neponset Wall Board, and 
above it and for the ceiling, cream- 
colored Neponset. 
Did Father like his birthday present? 
Yes, indeed! 
There are a hundred ways in which you 
can use this convenient and economical 
waterproof and ready-finished material. 
Send for Free Booklet— 
‘‘Repairing and Building’’ 


BIRD & SON (Es. 1795) [hepnse] 


257 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. “=== - 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building 
New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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in Suspenders 


Forty million pairs of Shirley President 
Suspenders have been made, sold and 
given comfort and satisfaction to the 
wearers. There is just one reason 
why a man continues to replace a 
worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 59 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. A trial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. 
Many wearers have a pair for each suit. , 
It’s convenient. ( (\ 
Shirley President means \ 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. \ f\ 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. \, J \f 
SHIRLEY, MASS. q » 
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F. O. B. Racine for 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, or 3-Passenger Roadster. 7-Passenger 
Touring Body, $35 Extra. New Mitchell 
Eight, $1450 f. 0, b. Racine. 


} 


Six cylinders; high-power, high-speed n mot 
127-in. wheelbase; modern equipment; 26ext, 


‘Ten Thousand Savings 


Made by John W. Bate—The Efficiency Expert 
Give You 26 Extra Features 


The Mitchell factory now claims to 
hold first place as an efficiency plant for 
building cars of this class. 


It gives the full credit to John W. 
Bate, the famous efficiency expert. 


It offers the proof in 26 extra fea- 
tures—things you will welcome—all 
paid for by factory savings. 


By extra features we mean: 
First, things exclusive to Mitchell. 


Second, very rare features, of which 
no other car embodies more than 3 or 4. 


The Close-Price Era Here 


Cars selling below $1500 are now 
being sold at close prices. There is 
fierce competition, enormous produc- 
tion. Profits are pared to a trifle. 


The important thing today in auto- 
mobile manufacturing is factory econ- 
omy. ‘The efficiency expert is the 
chieftain of Motordom. The value you 
get in a fair-price car depends, in main 
part, on him. 


No More Waste 


Time was when most cars were as- 
sembled. ‘That is, the parts were made 


outside — perhaps in 50 factories. The 
car maker simply put them together. 


The leading makers, long ago, saw 
that this plan must be altered. No in- 
dustry can live amid fierce competition 
under any plan of multiple profits. 


So the fair-price makers in the motor 
field have been making more and more 
of their parts. 


The Mitchell in this respect has gone 
to the limit. In this model factory — in 
the most efficient way known—we build 
98 per cent of this new Mitchell car. 


Then We Have 
John W. Bate 


But our greatest advantage lies in 
John W. Bate. He stands supreme as 
an efficiency expert in the metal-work- 
ing line, we consider. And he has for 
30. years. 


In 1903—at our very start as car build- 
ers—we put Mr. Bate in charge. We 
did it because we were vehicle builders, 
and had been for 70 years. And we 
knew from experience that the Mitchell 
car's place would sometime depend on 
efficiency. 


Allour motor car buildings—covering 


45 acres—were built under his direction 
All our automatic machines—our thou: 
sands of time-savers— were installed by 
him. And some are his inventions. 


All of our methods, where not a .. 
ond is wasted, are Mr. Bate’s etna’ 
methods. 


As a result, the New Mitchell is built 
at half what it would have cost even 
five years ago. And we doubt if any 
other factory today could build it with- 
in 20 per cent of our cost. : 


See the 26 Extras 


If you question these claims, go see the New 
Mitchell. See its extra length and room. See the 
many costly features unique to the Mitchell. See 
the power tire pump, the reversible seareier's.| 
the cantilever springs. | 


See the conveniences, the luxuries and tes 
which other cars omit. Your Mitchell dealer, in 
this new model, will show you 26 of them. 


One or two of them may be found in some rival 
cars. Some costly cars may have three or four of 
them. But all these 26 extras are very rare among 
cars. And most are exclusive to Mitchell. — 

The Mitchell price, we believe, is the lowest 
for a high- grade Light Six of this size. But most 
of our savings go into these extras, becatiee they 
are things you'll want. 

Go see them. Ask each one of them, “Do I 
want a car without this?’” When you have done that 
on 26 of them we think you’]] choose the eel 
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A Mid-Year Model 
Brought Out April 15 


Four Months Newer Than 
January Show Models 


25/ New Cars 


in One 


Combining All the Best Current Attractions 


This New Mitchell model came out 
April 15. That is from four to eight 
months later than most of the current 
models. 

We completed this body and its 
equipment after the New York Show. 
And our experts and designers, before 
creating this Mitchell, examined 257 
of the new-season cars. Then in this— 
our mid-year model—they embodied 
the best ideas from all. 


Most Popular Ideas 


Most motor car designers, before 
each new season, work for months be- 
hind locked doors. 

Each gathers all the new ideas he 
can. Each tries to devise some new at- 
tractions to make his car unique. 

At Show time they are all brought 
out. And the motor car buyers decide 
what they like best. 

In each new model there are points 
which excel, and points where others 
beat them. Not until after that fashion 
show can any maker know what new 
ideas will be popular. 


A New Mitchell Idea 


The Mitchell, like others, brought 
out a Show model. And we called it 


merne Six of ’16.’’ 


But we started this year on a new 


idea. We are bringing out an after- 
show model. It is built to embody all 
the new conceptions which met favor 
at the Shows. And it comes out at the 
start of spring. 

So you will see in this Mitchell all 
the new ideas that were popular, in- 
stead of only a part of them. 

Where there were several new ideas 
for similar parts, you will find in this 
Mitchell the best one. The New 
Mitchell is a show in itself. 

You will find the handsomest lines 
which appeared in any new model. You 
will find what was voted the best in 
each change. You will find, in addi- 
tion, the 26 extras which are practically 
exclusive to Mitchell. 

In all these ways this April 15 
Mitchell is the most interesting car on 
exhibit. 


No Similar Springs 
The greatest superiority exclusive to 
Mitchell lies in the Bate cantilever 
springs. 
Your Mitchell dealer will prove, in 
a five-minute ride, that this feature 
means the easiest-riding car known. 


This is no trifling supremacy. It will 
astound you. You will hardly believe 
that a car can ride ruts so nearly as it 
rides on a pavement. 

Mitchell owners don’t use shock ab- 
sorbers. There are no rebound straps on 
the Mitchell. No jolts will lift passen- 
gers from the tonneau seats. The 
Mitchell rides obstructions asa boat rides 
waves, and the sensation is delightful. 


What Our Owners Escape 


Mitchell owners don’t pump their tires by hand. 
They don’t back in the dark without searchlights be- 
hind them. They don’t enter an unlighted tonneau. 

They are never cramped, for our wheelbase is 
127 inches. They never lack power. 

They have ball-bearing steering parts. They 
have an engine primer on instrument board. 
They have a locked compartment for things of 
value, and a tool compartment under hood. And 
you never saw a car where every part of the 
chassis was so accessible. 

Mitchell owners get a lasting body finish. It is 
put on in 22 operations. They get genuine leather 
upholstery, filled with curled hair. 

And they get the car which we believe holds the 
records for durability. Six Mitchell cars which we 
know of have averaged 164,372 miles each. That’s 
more than 30 years of ordinary driving. 

Those are the reasons why every motor car lover 
should at once see this New Mitchell car. 


Racine, 


is.U.S.A. 


“I’m Using Dr. Lyon’s Again” 


“] tried others fora while—gave them 
a fair test—and now I've gone back to 
the dentifrice mother taught me to use 


when I was a little girl.” 


After all, there’s so much in knowing that 
you can’t do more for your teeth than visiting 
your dentist twice a year and three times a day 


Or lyon’s 
PERFECT 


Send 2c stamp to- 
day for a generous 
trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Den- 
tal Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
522West 27th Street 
New York City 
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Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose 


IVE. alternate layers of rubber and 
braided cotton. In the inside, a tube 
of active, lasting rubber — on the out- 
side, a tough, ribbed rubber cover. 


All welded into one solid weatherproof, 
waterproof, wearproof unit. 


There you have the story of construction 
and the reasons why Goodyear Wing- 
foot Lawn Hose won’t burst, kink, 
crack or leak, in several seasons of 
service. 


You can buy Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn 
Hose—the best hose Goodyear makes 
—from the most reliable hardware 
and department stores everywhere: 
34 inch, I18c per foot; 5% inch, 17c; 
14 inch, |6c. 

Look for the Goodyear Wingfoot 
inca branded on every five 

eet. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


GOODPYEAR 


Lawn Hose 
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(Continued from Page 57) 

Their entrance drove a man backward, in 
surprise, from some peephole near the door, 
where evidently he had been watching the 
combat. He was a wiry, sun-dried, little old 
man, keen of glance, bent, furtive, rapid in 
movement, with scrubby gray hair bris- 
tling like a squirrel’s tail. 

“T don’t keep a stable,’ he snapped, 
while his gold earrings trembled fretfully. 
“T keep a wine shop.” 

The Jackdaw disregarded him. 

“Lean over. Let yourself slide. Gently, 
sir,’ said Jackdabos to the sufferer. ‘‘ Now 
into my arms. There. So.” 

He lifted brother Ralph down from the 
ass, laid him on the floor, and placed under 
his head Puig’s bundle for a pillow. The 
girl, kneeling, tried to give aid and comfort. 

“They’ll burn the house down over our 
heads,’’ complained the landlord. 

A voice from the doorway answered: 

“‘No, they won’t.” It was Barjavel, 
glowing with exercise. He remained out- 
doors, his attention divided between room 
androad. “If they do—here. I’ll buy the 
shop.” 

Barjavel reached in a bottomless gulf of 
a pocket, and dredged up a fistful of gold 
pieces. 

“That enough, Pierre?” He tossed them 
chinking on a barrel head where the candles 
burned. “The Hostelry of the Poor Devil 
is my house now, Barjavel’s entire.” 

The landlord stared, made a queer sort of 
choking salaam, then pounced on the coins. 

““Any more asses outside?’”’ he chuckled. 
“Tf so, bring ’em in, as many as you like.” 

Jackdabos had his first good look at the 
speaker. 

“What, Pierre, is it you?”’ he cried joy- 
fully. ‘‘Peter the Ferret, always near the 
border! Incorrigible smuggler, show us 
your latest runway. We must be off, old 
Furet de Bois Joli.” 

The landlord of the Poor Devil stared 
again, then burst out laughing. His dry- 
ness, his furtive air, seemed to drop from 
him like a mask, leaving the man all warmth 
and genuine affection. 

“Jacko!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Why, Jacko, 
my dear son, always in trouble!”’ 

The girl, kneeling by her brother, gazed 
from one to another of these noisy outlaws 
who had forgotten her. 

““You missed your man, Jack,”’ said Bar- 
javel, grinning. ‘‘The dirty brute’s alive 
and well, though you knocked his wind out 
and scared him green. He’s none the worse. 
Couldn’t be that.” 

“Thank God!” cried the girl. 

Barjavel smiled at her benignly. 

““You may trust yourself,’ he declared, 
“to my young friend, Monsieur Jackdabos. 
All’s well. I must shut the door now. 
Good-by.”’ 

As he spoke Puig dodged under his arm 
and entered—a grimy figure powdered with 
ashes. The door closed after him. The 
shutters were already barred across the one 
pair of windows. 

Imprisoned, the little company in the 
wine shop heard murmurings without, and 
a loud scuffle of many feet approaching. A 
stone hit the boarded front and made the 
place boom like a drum. Barjavel’s voice 
was heard, quietly and calmly expostulat- 
ing. There followed a lull. 

“Show us your back door, Ferret,’ said 
Jackdabos. “Don’t tell us you haven’t any. 
We know you better.” 

The little landlord winked solemnly. 

“‘T wouldn’t do this for everybody,” he 
replied. ‘‘But for you, son, and your party, 
here is one gate into France.” 

The back wall of the wine shop appeared 
a solid rank of shelves which contained bot- 
tles, wicker flasks, liquor jugs, a few loaves 
of bread, and smoked meats hanging in 
mysterious brown clusters. Peter, the Fer- 
ret of the Pretty Wood, went straight to the 
middle compartment, removed a jug, and 
fingered something which clinked in the 
darkness. Toward him, on silent hinges, 
there swung a four-foot width of shelves, to 
reveal an irregular opening bordered with 
rock. This Hostelry of the Poor Devil 
stood with its back against a crag; but in 
that crag yawned a black fissure, tall and 
narrow. 

“Behold my catacombs,’’ announced the 
landlord. ‘‘Climb straight up, Jack boy, 
then through the trees, then to your left. 
You’ll know the rest 
of the way when you 
see it. The old gran- 
ite path.” 

His guests hung 
back, eying one an- 
other in perplexity. 
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Here at their feet was the chief encum- 
brance, this young man who lay so pale 
and still and handsome, as though asleep 
or dead. 

“T’ll carry him,” growled Puig. ‘He'll 
have to chew his misery a while longer. Not 
the first man that ever suffered. You take 
my plate, Jacko, and lead the ass.”’ 

“You,” said the girl, looking at Puig 
askance—‘“‘ you never can carry my brother. 
He’s so large.” 

The sturdy blacksmith scowled up in 
her face. 

“Can’t?” he retorted. “Poor little runt, 
am I? You wait.” 

Reaching for a wicker flask on a shelf 
Puig skillfully flicked out the oil from its 
neck and took a long swig of wine. Then he 
smacked his lips and, bending down, raised 
the girl’s brother lightly in his arms. 

“T can lug this,”’ he boasted, ‘from now 
till Christmas.” 

Jackdabos meanwhile gathered up the 
Trojan plate—which seemed a worthless 
burden at that moment—and took the ass 
by her mane. Peter the Ferret lighted them 
with a candle to the mouth of the fissure, 
where, smiling and bowing, he wished the 
young lady good night, a pleasant journey, 
and a safe recovery to the poor gentleman. 
The girl faltered somewhat, as well she 
might do, when she saw before them a 
crooked slit of a cavern floored with broken 
rocks. 

“You’re not afraid?”’ urged the Jackdaw 
impatiently. ‘‘Our friend Monsieur Bar- 
javel, who is a gentleman, promised I 
should do my best for you. I shan’t lose my 
head again to-night.” 

They stepped through rows of bottles 
into the cleft—Puig and his armful, the girl 
next, Jackdabos and the white donkey last. 
No sooner were they well inside the crag 
than Pierre closed his smuggler’s door and 
left them blinded. 

They heard—as if the sound came float- 
ing over the Poor Devil’s roof—a loud, 
musical voice lifted in oratory. Barjavel, 
abandoned, was not only guarding the 
front door but winning his audience. He had 
the mob laughing. 

“No one is much hurt?”’ he inquired per- 
suasively. ‘‘Those who wanted a fight have 
had one, the rest of us were entertained. 
It’s either Saturday night or Sunday morn- 
ing. We don’t have to work to-morrow. As 
owner of the Poor Devil, I invite you all to 
come have a drink. Until the house goes 
dry as a bone a 

They lost his conclusion in a rumble of 
sound; rock walls enfolded them with dun- 
geon silence and darkness; the donkey’s 
hoofs clattered on pebbles, now and then 
flashing a long, soft spark, until at last, after 
many winding ascents among jagged gran- 
ite and tangled roots, light began dawning 
overhead. They mounted as through a suc- 
cession of ruined chimneys. A steep and 
dusty climb brought them from rocks to 
matted pine boughs; another, from boughs 
to pale moonlight on a mountain ridge. 
They had forgotten the moon. Here in the 
cold, upper air she covered a bosom of the 
hills with mystical pallor. 

Puig laid the injured man on the grass 
and busied himself there. 

“Broken,’’ said he. “Broken right 
enough, but simple. Better not delay.” 

“We must go get splints,’ agreed the 
Jackdaw. 

“No, I'll find ’em,” said Puig. “You 
stay with the lady.” 

He disappeared among the pine needles 
whence they had climbed. 

“Poor old Ralph, are you suffering?” 
asked the girl. 

Her brother lay and stared at the setting 
moon. 

“T’m all right,’”’ he answered, in a tone 
that belied his words. ‘‘Quite comfortable, 
thanks. It’s my own fool fault. Sorry we 
didn’t stop where you wanted, Ruth.” 

She sat holding his hand for a while. 

“T ought not have let you go on,” she 
said. ‘‘The night seemed so beautiful. We 
were both moonstruck.” 

He did not reply, but shivered. Jackda- 
bos, who had remained aloof, standing by 
the snowy flank of the ass, now came for- 
ward, took off his jacket and spread it over 
the man’s body. He then returned to his 
place. The girl presently rose and joined 
him there. 


““You must be cold, sir.” a 
“Not at all,” he answered, though 
drenched in sweat and ready to freeze 
“Thank you, mademoiselle.’’ - 
She stood regarding him doubtfully. He 
made no advances. ee ee 
“‘Can’t you bring us to a doctor?” 
He offered a gesture of excuse. _ ; 
“Have patience. We shall go on imme- 
Sere when we have set your brother’s 
eg.” a Oo ail 
“Can you do that?” a 
“That?” He shrugged his st 
“We can try. Broken bones, madem 
are nothing novel to us.” ae 
She was on the point of giving him up, he 
appeared so distant, so grave, so eet 


from her understanding by ages ‘of 
patient experience. A detail, slight 
increased this effect. The late sev 
the workmen had knocked his o 
headgear into a curious overhan 
so like the Phrygian cap that in tl 
light he seemed the incarnation of 
youthful god. What god, she could n 
member. 
Piqued, and also very anxious to m: 
tain at least a form of friendliness wi 
guide, she made another attempt. _ 
“Aren’t you glad the man’s aliv 
“What man?” he inquired. 
“The man you stabbed.” 
“T didn’t stab anyone.” 
leaned on the donkey’s shoulder and 
his hands in his pockets, “I was a wd. 
I failed. That’s why he’s alive.” 
“‘And you don’t care!” she exc 
growing indignant. ‘You tried to k 
you’re not sorry.” fee. 
The leaning stoic surprised her with 
outburst of passion. : i 
“T tried to let him have it right thro 
his raspberry!” he cried, exulting. “Mz 
the worst of that, mademoiselle, if you like. 
It doesn’t matter. The wish to kill was 
there, though you hate me for it a 
wouldn’t touch my hand. Sorry? 
sorry because—well, what you call 
tleman would have kept his head, th 
of you first, and got you out of this 
better than what I’m doing.” SS 
He broke off abruptly, and stared at the 
grass frosted with moonlight. ray 
‘““My blood’s not that kind,” he added. 
She waited for his next word. It did not 
come. Jackdabos patted the donkey’s neck, | 
then remained motionless—a queer little 
statue of pride and penitence, crowned with 
his Phrygian cap. eee 
“The man you tried to kill,” she resumed, © 
“what did he say?” e 
“Nothing.” | 
“T insist on your telling me.” | 
“Girl,”’ replied the Jackdaw sternly, 
“you are very young. You don’t under-— 
stand men. Be content with that.” 
The trees below them rustled. Puig came | 
toiling out of the shadows, up the barren — 
curve of the ridge. ae 
On his shoulder he carried a bundle of 
scantlings that rattled, and in his hand a 
coil of light rope. ea 
“T stole the best I could find,” he re 
ported. ut 
The Jackdaw sprang forward. 
“We'll set your brother’s leg,” said he 
with alacrity. ‘‘Now, my poor friend, have — 
courage.” ' ee 
By moonlight he and Puig squatted to 
perform the necessary work. It was not 
easy. But the girl, watching them and 
vainly trying to help, found herself lost in 
wonder at their quickness, their powerful, 
unerring movements, their knowledge 0 
what to do. Her brother made never 4 
sound until the process ended and he lay 
with one scantling from armpit to ankle, | 
another from ankle to crotch, both bound - 
cunningly with rope that nowhere pinched 
or loosened. ees 
“Thanks, you chaps,” he moaned. “You 
did that—ah!—like a charm.” eid 
“Did well yourself. Good pluck,” said 
Puig. “I like him better than I thought. 
Jackdabos helped the girl to rise. This 
time their hands met. oh 
“Now for France and a good doctor, | he 
said. “I know the short way over the hi a 
Through the troubles of that moments . 
felt a curious fear and joy, as if she had A ; 
denly become the owner of some ae 
wild thing. The moon gradually descen ee 
among the pines beyond a slant Alpine 
spur, and throug. 
the mountain alr | 
passed the change, 
the stir, the univers 
sigh of morning. 
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hey 


ou climbed the bank to 

pass the other fellow. 
You concentrated the load 
and strain upon the axle 
Bearings. You imposed up- 
on these Bearings the weight 
of the loaded car and at the 
same moment gave them a 
severe, brutal side thrust. 


The New Departure Dou- 
ble Row Ball Bearing here 
shownisa distinctive, fool- 
proof type that ina single 
unit combines the greatest 
capacity for carrying all 
loads— whether coming 
from the weight of the car, 
the shock of the road or 


strainorstressfrom eitherside. 


New Departure Double Row Ball Bearings have 
never less than eighteen steel Balls to a Bearing. 
What this means in strength and stress capacity is 
shown by the fact that a single steel Ball one inch 
in diameter will sustain a load of 75,000 pounds 
without becoming even slightly deformed. 
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New Departure Double Row Type 
A single, self-contained ‘‘fool-proof” unit carrying 
all the loads and stresses simultaneously from what- 
ever direction they may come, with equal efficiency, 
and reducing friction to the vanishing point. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


Hartford Division, Hartford, 


onnecticut 


We will send it upon request. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 
(ee 


onrad Patent Licensee 


Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Wester Branch, Detroit . 


Pa 
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ew Departure Ball Bear- 
ings conquer friction — 
in the axles, motor, trans- 
mission, differential, steering 
gear — wherever there are 
rotating parts. These bear- 
ings increase the life of your 
car—add efficiency to its 
mechanism—and by con- 
serving the power of the 
motor, reduce the cost of 
gasoline and oil. 
New Departure Ball Bearing 
equipment in your car 18 a 
pledge of motor car insurance 
whose only premium is your 
own good judgment. 
There’s an interesting Booklet 


for you called “New Depar- 


ture Ball Bearngs and What 
They Mean to the Car Owner.” 
Ask for Booklet “A.” 


1016-17 Ford Bldg. 


British Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., London, E. C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
épét New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 
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W7 Lend us 


So speak we to the 
farmer when his corn 


| is ripe. The sap of his 
) 

i} 

y 

i 


f 


corn makes corn syrup. 

We combine it with 
pure cane sugar. Thus 
un you get only Nature’s 
purest sweetening in 


\\ 
\ your Sterling Gum. 
And gloved hands stand 
guard over cleanliness— 
| through all 14 processes. 
( The Sterling Gum Co. 
Inc., New York 


The Sterling Gum Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Peppermint—In Red Wrapper 
Cinnamon—In Blue 
Wrapper 


McDermott Hydraulic Force Cup 
For Cleaning Clogged Drains 


Just out—a new attachment to be used with 
garden hose, for cleaning stopped up sink drains, 
etc., by water pressure. Ordinarily it cleans 

thoroughly in 30 seconds. Hun- 
Cup Only Sent dreds already in use. 
Postpaid any- Guarantee—If it doesn’t do 
where for $ the work, send back the cleaner 

P. O. Money with sales slip and the maker 
Order, express will refund money. 


order or a 
AGENTS WANTED 
One agent has sold 20 to 100 a 
P _. day. Especially attractive intro- 
Ey — ductory offer for agents made now. 


dollar bill 

Send $1 for sample and write for 

particulars and prices to agents. 

JOHN McDERMOTT 

444 Broadway, Los Angeles 
References: Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank; Dun 
3 or Bradstreet’s, Los Angeles 


—send it 
today. 


AT STORES AND FOUNTAINS 


ASK FOR and GET 


HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
MALTED MILK 


Buy it in the sealed glass jars. 


The Best. is always the Cheapest 
Substitutes cost YOU same price 


\/ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


A JE —Patents that FULLY Protect- 


are the kind we get. Proof and reliable books free. 
LACEYS, Patent Lawyers, 808 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers 
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“Mr. Mulcahy—or you,” was the reply. 

“T take it Mr. Mulcahy knew the law, he 
having been vice president of this bank 
some time?’’ Simms questioned dryly. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the examiner. 
“You understand, I’m not questioning Mr. 
Mulcahy’s being good for the amount.” 

“In ninety days,’’ Captain Simms re- 
marked. “I have till to-morrow, sir?”’ 

Mr. Mandico explained briefly what 
would happen should he be compelled to 
make a report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Simms listened, nodded and 
reached for his hat. 

“‘T had best be going,”’ he said. 

“T believe Mr. Mulcahy has returned to 
his San Francisco office,” the examiner sug- 
gested. 

“He has,’”’ said Simms, and passed out of 
the office, paying no attention to Mr. Mace’s 
hasty entrance and demand to see him. 

‘“‘T shall remain in town for a day or so, 
Mr. Mace,” Mr. Mandicoremarked quietly. 
“Now as to that charge against profit and 
loss in the matter of ie: 

It was precisely four o’clock—closing 
time for the Fourth National—when Mr. 
Mace stared up from his desk just behind 
the cashier’s to meet the icy gaze of Judge 
Mulcahy. 

“Where is Captain Simms?” he was de- 
manding. 

“T thought you were in San Francisco, 
sir,’ said the new vice president, rising 
slowly and trying to conceal a smile. 

“Where is Captain Simms, you fool?” 
roared Mulcahy. 

Mr. Mace appeared to allow the insult 
of words and tone to run off his mental and 
moral feathers, smiled, and nodded toward 
the bank examiner, who was placidly tot- 
ting up columns in a ledger. 

“T think Mr. Mandico may know, Mr. 
Mulcahy.” 

The lord of the Astoria and Fort Bragg 
Transportation Company shifted his 
stormy glance, caught his breath, and said: 

“You? D——n!”’ 

Mr. Mandico dropped off the stool, 
picked up his notebook, and came forward. 

‘Captain Simms has gone out, I believe, 
to cover a note for forty thousand dollars 
that I felt compelled to call his attention 
to,”’ he said calmly. 

“Gone! Where to?” came the harsh de- 
mand. 

Mr. Mandico remarked that his informa- 
tion did not go farther than his surmise. 
Mr. Mace broke in with a sibilant state- 
ment that he didn’t expect to see Captain 
Simms again for some time. 

The innuendo was not lost. Mr. Mandico 
shrugged his shoulders. Judge Mulcahy 
changed his demeanor, as only he could do, 
and fixed his cold, calculating eyes on the 
former cashier. 

“You knew about that loan he made me, 
Mr. Mace?”’ 

Mr. Mace felt rather than saw that 
something was going amiss; but, confident 
of his own impeccable behavior, he thought 
best merely to say: 

“Of course! But I didn’t venture to 
make any remarks—seemed a personal mat- 
ter between yourself and the captain, sir.” 

“‘T’ll give you ten minutes to find Captain 
Simms and bring him back here—you!”’ 
roared Mulcahy as he watched Mr. Mace’s 
hesitation, dawning sense of error, and hasty 
exit. Then he turned to the examiner. 

“T was trying a little experiment on a 
bet,”’ he said almost shamefacedly. “Of 
course Captain Simms fell for my joke. I 


thought that worm of a Mace would have 


warned him. He didn’t? 
president for a bank!”’ 

“Tt wasn’t a joke,’”’ Mr. Mandico said 
with official severity. ‘A felony, in fact.” 

“Another matter came up,’ Mulcahy 
explained, growing still more abashed. “I 
forgot the ten days you promised to be 
back in were up, and ae 

“Ah!” said Mr. Mandico. 

Mulcahy thrust both hands into his pock- 
ets and drew out various check books. In 
these he wrote vigorously a moment and 
then shoved the result in at the new cashier, 
who had discreetly kept in the background. 

‘Forty thousand, and interest for ninety 
days,” the judge growled. “Stung! Gimme 
that note, Mr.—er tf 

“Mandico.” 

“‘Mandico,”’ said Mulcahy. “‘Allsettled?” 

The examiner reached for his hat just as 
Mr. Mace came in and looked confusedly 
about him. 


A pretty vice 


““Where’s Simms?” bellowed Mulcahy, 
suddenly growing red. “ Where is he?”’ 
“He He’s gone!”’ faltered Mr. Mace. 
Even the imperturbable Mandico was 
astonished at the sudden frenzy that seized 
the usually icebound Mulcahy. He fairly 
gnashed his teeth as he grasped Mr. Mace 
by the lapel of his coat and shook him. 
“T’ve come all the way from San Fran- 


cisco just to get hold of Simms. I must 
have Simms! Where is he?” 

Mr. Mace jerked angrily away. 

‘“Where is he?”’ he sneered. ‘‘ Made his 


escape, I suppose, while he could.” 

““Mr. Mace,” said Mulcahy in an altered 
tone, “‘you are the most complete imbecile 
I’ve ever known. But possibly you can 
understand this: That forty-thousand note 
was not a test of Simms—lI know him! It 
was a test of you! Do you see? Now I’ve 
settled that note and all’s clear so far as 
Captain Simms is concerned. You will 
please resign instantly and get out! But I 
want Simms!” 

“T tell you he’s gone!”” Mr. Mace pro- 
tested. 

Still calmer grew the great man. He 
leaned forward through the grille, quite 
confidentially. 

““Now just explain,” he said patiently. 
“Where has Captain Simms gone?” 

“T told him he had till to-morrow at four 
o’clock to cover that note,’’ Mr. Mandico 
remarked. ‘I recall a single observation he 
made, which was to the effect that you were 
aware, at the time of asking for the loan, of 
the total illegality of the transaction and 
of the fact that you could not be expected 
to settle until the note was due. He seemed 
thoroughly impressed with the three facts 
I have noted.” 

Mulcahy swallowed heavily. He turned 
his baleful eyes again on Mace. 

**And do you happen to know where he 
went to collect this—er—forty thousand 
dollars, Mr. Mace?” 

“All I know is that he jumped on a tug 
down at the lower wharf and went to sea,” 
gasped Mr. Mace. 

“To sea!’’ boomed Mulcahy in a tone 
that shook the fixtures; and Mr. Mandico 
and Mr. Mace listened open-mouthed to the 
great Mulcahy while he execrated the uni- 
verse in one tremendous sweeping anathema, 
ending with “‘ You’ve done it!” 

“Done what?” the others echoed with 
one voice. 

“Tt!” roared the infuriated magnate. 
“And for sixty-two hours I’ve kept the 
secret from the whole Pacific Coast; from 
all the hungry dogs that have been slaver- 
ing for years to get their teeth into Mul- 
cahy, to gnaw my bones. What do you 
think I took one of my own steamers for 
and made Astoria in thirty-one hours from 
the San Francisco bar and crossed in when 
everything else was bar-bound? Hey? 
What do you suppose I came all this way 
for? Not to do any silly business with the 
Fourth National, but to get Captain Simms! 
Simms! The only man alive I dare trust! 
And you’ve started him off; and he'll 
get me!” 

“How?” demanded Mr. Mandico, dis- 
playing a perfect curiosity. 

With a gesture that consigned Mr. Mace 
to oblivion forever, Mulcahy stalked away 
from the window, waited for the examiner, 
and drew him into a corner. There they 
spoke earnestly for a moment. Then Mul- 
cahy’s voice boomed out: 

“Mr. Mandico, it pays to have a busi- 
ness man to talk with. You’re right. Of 
course I’ll use the wireless.”’ 

Followed a long half hour in which, over 
the telephone, the great Mulcahy conde- 
scended to implore various wireless oper- 
ators to catch the seagoing tug Fearless and 
recall her and her new master, Matthew 
Simms. Darkness fell before the final re- 
sponse came in. The Fearless had passed 
the lightship and vanished into the storm 
that was raging from Cape Flattery to Cape 
Blanco. 

Mulcahy turned his pallid face to the 
bank examiner’s. 

“See?”’ he whispered huskily. “Simms! 
He'll get me. I kept the secret; but Simms 
knew, of course, something about matters. 
And he’ll be back here by four to-morrow! 
He’s got me!”’ 

“T—J don’t wholly sympathize with 
you,” remarked Mr. Mandico. 

“You don’t know Captain Simms,”’ was 
the reply. “You fellows don’t count in the 

(Concluded on Page 65) 


VERY Florsheim 
low shoe is Skele- 
ton Lined for coolness— 
an exclusive Florsheim 
feature that prevents chafing 


at the heel and eliminates all 
warm weather foot troubles. 


Why wear leather lined low 
shoes for summer when cloth 
lining absorbs perspiration 
and outwears the linings 
ordinarily used? 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $8 


“Styles of the Times” 
(Free Booklet)— and name 
of local dealer on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
U.S. A. 


Skeleton Lined |f 
“‘Flexsole" 2 
Oxford, 

“‘Arab” last, 

$6. 


What’s Your Car Worth? 


Suppose you wanted to sell your car. 
How much could you get for it? e 
You know yourself the value of a car is 
largely determined by its appearance. Keep. 
your car cleaned and bright with sie 


and pocket the money you've been pay- 
ing the garage man for soap-and-water 
cleaning. j 

ZIT isa harmless liquid that is sprayed on the 
car and rubbed off with a soft cheesecloth. A 
remarkable cleaner and polisher is ZIT. It 
cleans quickly and well. ig 

If your dealer doesn't sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 
outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. i 


Ask for fr 
uable recipe 
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A Great Product and 


a Great Organization 


Two years ago C. O. Frisbie, President of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., made this prophecy: 


**THIS COMPANY WILL DOMINATE; it will take 

its place at the top of the wood-board industry ; its 
supremacy will be built entirely on the quality of its 
product, service to dealer and consumer and on the 
organization behind it.’ 


This prophecy has, in our judgment, come true. Today 
Cornell Wood Products Company owns and operates the 
largest single mill in the world combining all processes 
of manufacturing wood-board under one roof. It is de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of this product. 


Corne 


Cornell sales for the first three months of 1915 were four times 
as great as the first three months of 1914. The sales for the 
first three months of 1916 were nine times as great as the 
first three months of 1914. 


Our conviction that this prophecy has come true is further 
emphasized by thousands of dealers and thousands of sat- 
isfied users of Cornell-Wood-Board throughout this and for- 
eign countries. 


The Cornell department of design will, upon request, 
draw up free, plans and specifications, with cost esti- 
mate, for the use of Cornell-Wood-Board in any room 
or rooms. 


MERE E rece’ 
Sac eae ee 


‘A 

Cornell quality is honest quality, consistently 
maintained in every process of manufacture, 
backed by an iron-clad guarantee that Cornell- 
Wood-Board will not warp, buckle, chip, crack 
or fall. 


Cornell service is the unbroken chain of satis- 
faction that binds manufacturer, dealer and user 
together in mutual interest. Means quick deliv- 
eries at lowest cost; builds bigger business for 
dealers and points the way to greater economy 
in building. 


Cornell-Wood-Board is a pure wood-fibre product made into 
boards of convenient sizes. It is the ideal material for walls, 
ceilings and partitions. It is thoroughly sized and surfaced; 
takes paint or kalsomine perfectly. 


It makes old homes and other buildings like new. It is an 
assurance of beauty and permanence in new buildings. Gives 
the beautiful panel and beam effects. Easily and quickly 


i applied. Nails direct to studding or over old walls. 


Cornell-Wood-Board is used for homes, stores, of- 
fices, theatres, display windows, farm buildings, etc. 


|CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


(C. O. Frisbie, President) 


Executive Offices — 173-175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Mills: Cornell, Wisconsin 
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Shoe-Bills Cut 
One-Half to Two -Third: 


Neo soles wear twice as long a 
leather on adults’ shoes—three times 
long on children’s, because children’s leathe 
soles are usually inferior quality. ) 


Neolin cuts shoe-bills one-half to two-third: 


It needs no breaking-in. It is as flexible a 
an old shoe the first time you wear i 
It gives as readily. | 


It makes walking easier. Its flexibility per 
mits the foot-muscles to exercise an¢ 
strengthen themselves. | 


Without inflicting the discomforts of leathe 
soles, Neolin has the feel of them. But 1 


affords vastly greater foot-ease. | 
It is water-proof. It does not crack or break 


sain 
Neolin is noiseless. It does not scratch 0 
scar floors or furniture. | 


You can safely give the children the freedon 
of the house. | 


If any member of the family needs shoes— 
if shoes need re-soling—by all means ge 


Neolin. 
Ask for it by name. . 
The dealer should have shoes with Neolit 


soles. He can get them—at no extra 05 
to you—from jobber or manufacturer. 


The cobbler has only to ask the shoe-finding: 
house for Neolin, if he hasn’t already got 1t 


Every Genuine Neolin Sole 
Bears the Brand [fleolin 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohi 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 
jusiness world because you don’t figure 
‘ight on people! Simms is a smart man; an 
jonest man. He thinks I deliberately did 
iim out of forty thousand dollars. Most 
‘olks would be afraid of me—Mulcahy. 
jimms isn’t. He just says to himself: *Mul- 
vahy will pay that!’” 


“Ah!” breathed Mr. Mandico. 

Captain Simms pulled out an evidently 
freshly written draft and handed it over. 
Mr. Mandico scrutinized it and said: 

“T see it’s exchange on New York from 
one of the other banks here.” 

“Tt is,’’ was the reply. 

“None of my business,’”’ proceeded the 
examiner; “‘but—how did you get it? Mr. 
Mulcahy was in yesterday asking for you.” 

“So I hear,” was the undisturbed re- 
sponse. “This is his money.” 


| the gusty murk forty miles northwest 
if Tae tarbor Matthew Simms was 
peaking across the big steering wheel of 
he Fearless to his mate: “You have seen him?” 

“T’m not working for Mulcahy any more. “T have not,” Captain Simms returned 
Jow did I find out about this? Why, I simply. 
cnew that there was a shipment of bullion eA t22 
lue to leave Latouche on the twenty-first, “This is merely an advance on the sal- 
m the Christopher. Usually about six mil- vage money earned by the tug Fearless— 
ion dollars of it. Mulcahy always ships it of which I am master—in bringing into 
m the quiet and nobody knows there’s port Mr. Mulcahy’s vessel, the Christo- 
hat much afloat. Saves all kinds of insur- pher—advanced this afternoon by the 
ince and trouble. The Christopher sailed underwriters in order to release the vessel 
llright. Due in San Francisco day before and her cargo from the libel filed by myself 
esterday. Always speaks the lightship off and my crew.” Simms tapped’the draft. 
he Columbia to report. “Mr. Mulcahy has paid.” 

“No report. Storm blowing. Christo- “Twice,” said Mr. Mandico. “He set- 
sher disabled at sea. Easy to figure out. tled the matter yesterday, in full. Interest 
jix million for salvage, my son! Mulcahy for ninety days as well.” 
youldn’t peep. His skipper wouldn’t dare Captain Simms beckoned Mr. Mace, who 
allfor help. Mulcahy would firehim. But came quickly. 

Aulcahy’s square with his skippers. Son, To him the president of the Fourth Na- 
+ means a hundred thousand dollarsinthat tional handed the draft. 

aptain’s pocket to work the Christopher “Credit to profit and loss!” he ordered. 
ato port without being salvaged or getting Mr. Mace glanced at the amount and 
ato the courts. That captain’s earning that 
aoney now. I wouldn’t butt in if I weren’t 
n business of the bank’s. This won’t wait. 
Ve’re after the Christopher.” 

“How?” bawled the mate, turning a 
leaming eye on his new superior. 

“Figure yourself!” answered Simms. 
He’s got to get word to Mulcahy. Only 
vay is to speak the lightship. Government 
hips can’t collect salvage. We’ll pick him 
\p ourselves—if he’s afloat.” 

'“He’ll float, all right!’’ returned the 
aate, wiping the brine out of his eyes. 
Any skipper will keep his ship topside up 
_ there’s six million in it.’”” Then he peered 
ito the driving smother ahead of the 
lunging tug. “But I wouldn’t try for it this 
ight with anybody but you, sir!” 

Simms waved his capable hand. 

“There she is!’”’ he said in a matter-of- 
ict tone. “Right ahead of us—without a 
ght showing. Bully for her skipper!” 

“But he’ll be glad to see us, six million or 
0 six million,’”’ the mate remarked pres- 


That Dirty, Grimy Hood 


of yours can be made just like new—you can 
easily do it yourself and save the cost of revarnishing. 
All you need is Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax. 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


entirely removes all stains, scum, road-oil, tar and grease 
from body, hood and fenders. Even those spots that 


This is irregular; no proper 
charge can be made, captain.” 

“That is made out to this bank,” Simms 
replied firmly. “It’s the bank’s money.” 

“Tt’s mine!’”’ shouted a harsh voice. 
They looked up to see Judge Mulcahy tow- 
ering over them, his shaking finger indicat- 
ing the bit of paper. ‘‘I paid your note 
yesterday, Captain Simms. And what the 
deuce do you mean by libeling my vessel? 
Mine! Why, you miserable creature, that 
loan was a joke!” 

Captain Simms looked the irate mag- 
nate in the eye. 

“The loan was made by this bank under 
false representations, sir,’’ he said calmly. 
*‘T didn’t take the Fearless out to sea in a 
gale to make money for myself, or for you. 
I went as president of this bank to recover 
stolen money! As president of the Fourth 
National, Iam unable to abate a cent of the 
bank’s just demands. The usual salvage in 
such a case is one-third of the value of the 


are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches you thought 
were permanent—will disappear like magic under Johnson's Cleaner. 


JOHNSON'S WAX 


is the proper body polish to use on your car. It preserves 


pee, barely afloat, sir. Cargo Soares ieee ppg = oa anh the varnish and protects it from the weather, adding years to its life. 
3 ulea : - . , laid E ri . i oe 
Together they peered at the dark hulk, foundly. It covers up mars and scratches—prevents checking and cracking 


hich lay, visible only at intervals, crip- 
led in the trough of the tremendous surges, 
iarked in splashes of white where the 
reaking seas overran her, now and then 
nowing a faint glimmer of light from a 
orthole. Then from the tug roared up a 
scket—two rockets. 

“Will he?’’ muttered the mate. 

“He will,” replied Simms as a feeble 
are showed above the sodden wreck. 

“Can we?” demanded the other. 

“We can,” said Matthew Simms. “We'll 


” he began sheds water—and makes a “‘wash’’ last twice as long. It imparts 


a polish so hard, dry and glasslike that it cannot gather dust. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson’s Cleaner and 


Prepared Wax— it will sell quicker and you can get $50 to $100 more 
for it. 


“You don’t mean to say 
in an altered voice. 

“‘T do,’’ Simms answered. ‘‘ And now, as 
president of this bank, I shall ask you to re- 
sign as director. The security of the funds 
intrusted to this institution iM 

cD n!’’ roared Mulcahy; then his 
face suddenly showed an expression of 
complete humility. ‘I always said you’d 
do it!’’ he continued. ‘‘I’ll resign, of course, 
captain’’—he caught Mr. Mandico’s eye— 
“this afternoon.” 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 


ave a line aboard her inside the hour.” 


At a quarter to four o’clock on the after- 
oon of the next day Mr. Mandico looked 
p from his desultory examination of a 
‘dger to see Captain Simms stride steadily 
tat the main door, thread his way through 
ie little groups of waiting patrons, and 
iter the inclosure reserved for officials. 

The story was already about of the 
ringing in of the sinking freighter Christo- 
her; of a struggle on the bar, which nearly 
ided the career of the big and able tug 
earless; and the rumor was about that 
aptain Matthew Simms had done this 
‘eat feat, astoundingly, before anyone else 
new of the vessel’s plight—another tri- 
mph for the man who had risen swiftly 
om the command of a liner to be Judge 
fuleahy’s right-hand man in the control 
‘the Fourth National. But, if he observed 
le smiles, nods, and flattering remarks of 
le bank’s customers, Simms paid no heed. 
ithout wasting time he nodded to Mr. 
lace, who had been past the point of 
veech since the day before, and approached 
\e examiner. 

Here’s that forty thousand dollars, and 
ie interest,” he said quietly. 


Then his roving glance fell on Mr. Mace. 
“He'll resign too,” he said grimly—‘“‘right 
away!—for letting you go off when I’d 
come all the way up from San Francisco to 
get you, as the one man I could trust to 
send out after the Christopher. . . . 
Why, Simms, I intended to make your for- 
tune for you!” 

“Thanks,” the captain responded stiffly. 
“T am perfectly satisfied with my present 
place. I like the work.” 

“T hope you're satisfied with your work!”’ 
Mulcahy said bitterly to the examiner. 
“‘There’s an active director for you—cost 
me a cool two million before the first month 
is out!” 

“‘T—really, I’m satisfied,’”” Mr. Mandico 
responded gravely. ‘‘I shall resign my posi- 
tion with the Government, I think, and ac- 
cept Mr. Mace’s position in this bank. I 
shall be glad to work under Captain Simms. 
This institution will make money.”’ 

Once more seated at his polished desk in 
the inner office, Captain Matthew Simms 
stared about him, sighed, and then moved 
the photographs of his wife and daughter 
into a more prominent place. 

“‘T think they can move down now,” he 
said to himself. ‘I feel settled in the job.” 
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It is just as necessary around the house 
as soap. Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Floors 
Linoleum 


Woodwork 


Piano 
Furniture 


Leather Goods 


For badly stained floors, wood- 
work and furniture there is noth- 
ing like Johnson’s Cleaner. It 
removes spots and stains that 
other cleaners won’t touch. Par- 
ticularly good for ink spots. Just 

the thing for white enamel of all 

kinds—woodwork,iron beds,etc. 


Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit 
or acid—it cannot scratch or injure 
the finest finish. 


eaaneneeneaseeee USE COUPON AND CONVINCE YOURSELF w«-seeeneeseuee 


I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—sufficient 
for a good test. 


Name 
Address 


City & State 
Fill out this coupon and mail to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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“Now listen here! You’ve got to do it or 
the whole thing will fall through. A king’s 
not a free agent. He’s got to do the thing 
that’s best for the country. If the chief 
has a daughter—they’ll have some sort of 
chief, of course—you can marry her, and 
that will help a lot.” 

“Why don’t you do it if it’s so blooming 
necessary?” 

The Wop gave him a glance of withering 
scorn. 

““You’re the king,” he said coldly. “I’m 
only the head of the army. You’ve got to 
perpetuate the royal line. I don’t have to 
perpetuate the army, do I?” 

The king saw the justice of this, but re- 
mained sulky. 

“A cannibal!’ he sneered. ‘‘How do I 
know she won’t get tired of me and eat me? 
I’d look nice, wouldn’t I? What does she 
wear? Feathers? Lookhere,’’ hedemanded; 
“why can’t I marry a white girl? Why 
can’t I marry a nice girl and take her there? 
What sort of company is that chief’s 
daughter going to be?”’ 

But the Wop was wily. 

“Well, we needn’t settle that to-night,” 


| he said.. “But I’ll bet some of those girls 


are peaches! I’ve been thinking,” he went 
| on, “that we’d better go out shooting pretty 
‘often. We’d better know all there 1 is about 
|a gun. That’s the first step.” 

As president of the School Gun Club, 


projected his lower lip beyond hig upE 
and blew, his eyes riveted om the mirr: 
It moved. It waved. It was! 

There was a new dignity in Stoddard I 
as he went downstairs that morning, } 
moved with slow and manly movemeni| 
His head, already poten crowned, w 
held high. His voice had dro pped, to 
and came determinedly from the ‘one pa 
of his thorax. 

Meeting Lucille’s brother in the libra; 
between periods, that gentleman stopp 
and stared; for Stoddard III was bendiy 
over an atlas, intent. 

“Not feeling : sick, are you, Stoddard? 

se Me! a hy 

Gone was ie consciousness he had a 
ways felt in Graham’s presence. 

“You seemed to be studying 
sual, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tm not studying—not SO- 
notice it,’’ he boasted. “I’m jus 
upa place I’m going to—that’s all. 

“Not going to leave us, I trust’ 

“Well, not immediately.” H 
“T don’t think I’ll be here next ye 
I’ve got other plans.” 


the door, head up, with a swingi 
gait, making no effort to deaden t 
of his feet on the uncarpeted wo floo) 

“So long!” he said casually from ‘th 
doorway. ‘‘See you later.” 


the Modern Smoker Talks: 


Call me the Efficiency Man: I won’t 
complain. I want the best from life. 


I want more from business than profit. 


| Stoddard III was the owner of a large and The sixth-former stared and made 
|handsome shotgun. The Wop himself mental note. There was no class distinc 
| possessed a number twenty-two of the size tion any more. The fifth form needed tak 
_and general usefulness of an air rifle. ing down. He would call a meeting an 
| The change of subject cheered Stoddard bring it up. ‘‘So long’ indeed! He flushe 
| III. He was willing—nay, eager—to go out with anger. 
and subjugate a kingdom. It was marriage That was a Wednesday, and the after 
| that had startled him noon was free after prep. At two-thirty thi 


I want achievement. I want more from 
eating than pleasure—I want health. I 
want more from smoking than Havor— 
] want 0 regrets. 


I get these things by moderation. 
And I smoke ROBERT BURNS because 


it “¥s ee a moderate—and modern— 
cigar: Re . Yes, its flavor satisties, 
yet leaves me razor-keen at business. It tastes 
as good, yet leaves me soothed at home! 


* * * *k * 


neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 


Now just how does 
ROBERT BURNS bal- 
ance this satisfying fla- 
vor quality with this 
unquestioned soothing, 
restful quality? 


The blend and the cur- 
ing explain it. Jts Ha- 
vana filler gives it fine 
flavor. Our own special 
curing gives that Ha- 


So with all the joys of 
Havana flavor and none 
of the fuddling effects 
of Havana heaviness, 
the ROBERT BURNS 
moves forward with the 
modern times, and 
today better than ever 


vana rare mildness. The before. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


lot 


glen Bobbic 5¢ 


Sold by thousands 
of dealers in the 
U. S. and particu- them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
larly by those who cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 


display this sign. nerves will both thank you. 


Strairon & SrormM, Manufacturers, 119 Wesv 40TH STREET, NEw York City 
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SMOKER’S NOTE—If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 


“We might,” suggested the Wop, “go 
out after squirrels to-morrow. It will be 
good practice.” 

“Tf we get any we can cook them on my 
alcohol stove.’ 

The Wop rose cautiously and stretched 


| his lean and frozen legs. 


“Then it’s all right, old man, is it?’’ he 


| asked. 


““Far’s I’m concerned,” said the king 
with an assumption of nonchalance. 

““You’ll take the throne and I the army?” 

“Surest thing you know!” 

“Sixty-forty?”’ 

“ec Ye ” 


“Shake!” said the Wop; and they shook. 

By reversing all the processes, the two 
empire builders got to their rooms, coiled 
the ropes, greased their blistered palms and 
went to bed. It was, as is not unusual, the 
king who slept first and most quietly. It 
was the prime minister and commander in 
chief who lay awake—as is the province 
of prime ministers and commanders in 
chief—to devise ways and means. 


qr 


HE Wop woke the next morning unre- 
freshed but triumphant. True, there 
was much remaining to be done, such as 
reaching the island and subjugating it; but 
such trifles the Wop dismissed lightly. 
Only one thing troubled him. He had 
lured his king with the bait of pearls. And 
he did not know whether there were any 
pearls. The more he thought of it, the less 
likely it seemed that there would be pearls. 
Beyond the partition the future king 
lay in rapt thought and ate a fruit biscuit. 
His eyes, wandering over the room, fell on 
the empty photograph frame. 

“Huh!” he said to himself. ‘‘She’ll be 
sorry, all right!”’ 

His mind sped across the continent to the 
Gulf of California and there settled itself. 
He saw himself in a tent, on a raised dais 
draped with skins. He saw natives enter- 
ing, carrying the royal oysters, which at a 
signal from him they opened, displaying 
pearly treasures within. Only the best he 
selected. 

“Tnto the discard!’’ he would say to the 
inferior ones. ‘‘Give ’em to the poor, or 
stew them. It’s all the same to me.”’ 

As he lay, a shaft of yellow sunshine fell 
across the room. He got up with more 
speed than he had shown for weeks and, 
taking his shaving mirror—a tribute to 
vanity, not necessity—went to the window. 
There he gazed and started. There was no 
mistake. A fine down was showing on his 
upper lip, a soft, silky shadow, following 
the arched curve of his upper lip. 

Stealthily looking over his shoulder to 
be sure his door was shut, Stoddard III 


empire builders were on their way 
the Athletic Field, laden with gu 
munition and a basket of food. 
was warm for the time of year 
fourth-form baseball nine was 
A small boy was flying a box k 
edge of the field. Though snow 
sheltered places, there was an unn 
feel of spring in the air. 

Suddenly the king stopped 
tended to shift his gun on his sho 
so doing he let his eye fall on the end of th 
field where a crowd of sixth-formers wa‘ 
standing. 

“Looks like a girl over there,” he said. _ 

“Well, what if it is?’”? The Wop’s eyes 
were cold. 

es Nothing tome. I just wondered who i 
was.’ 

He put his gun down carefully on the 
ground and stooped to tighten a bootlace, 

“Nobody much. Old Randall’s pee is 
visiting him.” 

A burst of laughter floated to. the! 
dominated by that for which so 
soul had hungered in vain, a gir 
tones. 

““Come on!”’ said the Wop, 2 
lently. c 
“What? s the matter with you )d-| 
dard III protested. “‘Can’t I tiem nt i} 
He straightened and looked dows he field. 
“She looks kinda pretty,” he said. 
those fellows wouldn’ t stand bac 
her have a little air.’ 

Without a word the Wop turned and 
stalked toward the open country, and after 
a moment Stoddard III followed him; but. 
the edge was off the afternoon. In his heart 
Stoddard III knew, and knew that the Wop 
knew, that he was hunting only because he. 
must. His heart was not init. It was back | 
with the laughing group at the Athletic 
Field. His abstraction finally provoked the 
Wop to speech. 

“Look here,” he said; “are we hunting 
rabbits or are we out fora walk?” 

“I’m coming right along. Wis 
matter with you?” ead 

“There’s nothing wrong with mel’ said) 
the Wop darkly. ‘I can’t hita rabbit at | 
hundred yards with this nt you & 


“T guess Y m hungry, ” sai dai 
tg have something to eat.” 1 Ww 
hour and three-quarters since a supstat ; 
corned-beef luncheon. iived | 
The sizzling bacon in a tin pan gl 
his unrest. From their pockets they a 
duced potatoes, to be baked in the ashes a 
Crackers were broken up and dropp' a. 
the hot grease until saturated. T Ag an 
an orange pie, colored with dye 
(Continued on Page 69) =a" 
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sco Vest- Pocket No. 0. 
‘eight, 104% ounces. Size of pic- 
he, 158 x 242 inches. Equipped 
‘th Single Achromatic Lens, $7; 
-odico Anastigmat Lens, F7.5, $15: 
asco Anastigmat Lens, F6.3, $25. 


isco Vest- Pocket No. 1. 
tight, 12 ounces. Size of picture, 
x 34 inches. Equipped with 
gle Achromatic Lens,$7.50; with 
pid Rectilinear Lens, $9. 


sco Vest- Pocket No. 

“ight, 16 ounces. Size of alee 
hice inches. Equipped with 
idico Anastigmat Lens, F 7.5, 


; with A 
ie Pe3. ) had Anastigmat 


sco Vest- Pocket Speedex 
+ Weight,16 ounces. Size of 
ak, Mx 3%, inches. Equipped 

*AnscoAnastigmat Lens, F 6.3, 
F5, ; Goerz Celor, F4 8, 


Zeina. Tessar, F 4.5 
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HE Ansco Vest- Pocket Camera is so 

small and light that its presence is 
scarcely noticed in the pocket. It is such a 
triumph of compactness and efficiency that 
many amateurs with larger cameras feel they 
need the Ansco Vest-Pocket for vacation 
hours. Even professional photographers are 
using the Ansco V-P because it is quick in 
action, can be used at any range and takes 
pictures which are so clear and sharp that 
they can be enlarged to any size. 


The Ansco Vest- Pocket makes an un- 
usually happy gift for Commencement, by 
itself or by supplementing any camera 
equipment the recipient may have. 


The Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the smallest and 
lightest cameras made to take 2%x3% pic- 
tures. The No. 0, with anastigmat lens 
equipment, is the only camera in the world 
taking 15sx2™% pictures with a device for 


matic work 


58 different styles of Ansco Cameras, from 
$2 up, are described in Ansco catalog, free 
from your dealer or from us. Write us for 
specimen picture on Cyko Paper. 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 
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OSCAR SEA 
| Eminent Ar 
Barito 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 
Brilhant Belgian 


Baritone 


FROM PHOTO COPYRIGHT 1 L.HItL 


(Singing exclusively for the Columbia) The Tromba Marina of the Middle Ages, (Singing exclusively for the Columbia) 
the Ancestor of the Violin, 


HE truth, the brilliance, expressiveness and compel- 
ling rea/ity of Columbia Records by great operatic 
and concert artists fairly bring you face to face with 
their living personalities. 


The dramatic power of Graveure’s inspired song-interpretations ; 
the vibrant, profound depth of sympathy in Seagle’s beautiful 
baritone; the charm of Rider-Kelsey, the power of Fremstad, 
the warmth and tenderness of Claussen’s voice are present —felt 
and recognized at once —in their Columbia Double-Disc Records. 


This personal quality is characteristic of a// Columbia Double- 
Disc Records: for Columbia Records of all classes of music are 
records af personality. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


Double-Disc 


(Continued from Page 66) ' 
ster egg, and four bottles‘of pop. With 
s small but necessary bridge of the gap 
‘ween luncheon and dinner the empire 
ldersfelt refreshed. The Wop put the pan 
a tree and they used it as a target. 

‘You see,” he explained, ‘‘we’ve got to 
more than good shots. We’ve got to be 
id shots!” ; c 
3eing small and rather light, the recoil of 
ddard III’s weapon almost overbalanced 
4; but he stuck at it pluckily. 
‘T’m going to send for a drill manual,” 
. Wop observed when, after ten rounds, 
. pan was practically intact. “If it 
uldn’t take so long I’d go to West Point. 
1 going into this business with my eyes 
mn. I’ve got a lot to learn.” : 
‘There isn’t anything for me to learn, is 
re?” Stoddard III’s tone was anxious. 
(he Wop reflected. 
‘T don’t know. You ought to know 
ne languages. And you’d better bone at 
i] government.” ; 
The afternoon was growing warmer. The 
und, fairly hard earlier in the day, was 
ening. The place where a foot had been 
ame a small lake. Brown loam, dis- 
ged, revealed green spikes beneath that 
ld presently unfold and become leaves. 
dard III stretched out on his jacket 
watched a bird wheeling in the sky. 
‘I wish I didn’t have to marry a na- 
>,” he said. “I don’t think you’re right 
jut that, anyhow. A nice white girl could 
ich them all kinds of things—sewing and 
king, and how to fix their hair. She’d 
‘lize them.” 
‘Now listen! There’s nothing to that. 
‘lize them! Huh! Girls don’t sew or 
‘kany more. They’re only ornamental.” 
Well, they are ornamental.’ 
fe thought of the girl on the Athletic 
Idand the bit of color her sweater and cap 
(furnished. Ornamental? Well, rather! 
\There’s another thing,’ put in the 
'p: “We don’t know anything about 
3e people. They may have a lot of 
es 


Awhat?” said the astounded king-elect. 

If it’s the custom to have several you’d 
‘eto doit. The king always has more 
/es than any of the rest.”” The Wop saw 
't his point was telling and pressed it. 
ow look here,” he said; ‘‘be reasonable. 
1 can’t have a white wife and a lot of 
Ive ones too.” 

toddard III sat erect. 

‘I don’t approve of polygamy,” he said 
vuously. 

Why? It’s merely a matter of popula- 
\. Where there are more women than 
4, one man has to have a lot of wives— 
ts all.” 

I don’t believe in it,’’ protested Stod- 
III. “It isn’t right.” 

Pooh! Look at Solomon.” 

‘hus brought up short, Stoddard III fell 
k on a preference. 

fI don’t want more than one wife I 
vt have it—that’s all,” he said shortly. 

n — Anyhow, one wife’s trouble 
ugh. 

‘he Wop put down his gun and folded 
arms 


It’s like this, Stoddard,” he said: 
ther. you're for this project or you’re 
Inst it. It’s too big a thing to let one’s 
“erences interfere. Maybe I’d rather be 
zt lan prime minister. But I don’t 
‘k I'm fitted for the king end of it; so I 
it up. If you can’t be big about this 
ig give it up—that’s all.” 

Oh, allright !”’ Stoddard III surrendered 
Tily. “Tl do it all right. But I don’t 
€ to like doing it, do 1?” 

‘€ scraped up the remains of the cold 
on grease on a cracker and chewed it 
ightfully. 

fe ee cooked pearl worth anything?” 


Not much.” 
D’you mind if I keep it?” 
oc : 

Ow d your uncle happen to cook it?” 
he Wop hesitated. me 
He didn’t cook it,” he said at last. 
me fool cooked the oyster it was in.” 
‘he subject, which was troublesome, was 
ussed by the sight of a rabbit, a very 
ng rabbit, prematurely ushered into 
orld in which spring was as yet but a 
nise. The Wop seized Stoddard III’s 

and banged away with both barrels. 
recoil sent him in a sitting posture into 
fire. Still sitting, he kept his eyes fixed 
he spot at which he had fired. 

ot it!” he said; and getting up he 
ight it in. “It’s small,’”’ he observed 
lously, 
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“Ought to be tender, anyhow. My stove 
wouldn’t cook a big one.” 

Caution dictated that the rabbit be then 
and there prepared for the pan; but the 
lethargy of food and the breaking up of win- 
ter was on them. Instead, they sat and 
planned. Stoddard III was for calling the 
island Zenda, after the imaginary kingdom 
of that name; but the Wop was for com- 
bining their two names in its designation. 

“Like Alsace-Lorraine,’’ he explained. 
“Tt will put us both on the map if the thing 

es ” 


Stoddard III put up no fight. At the mo- 
ment the present interested him more than 
the future. 

“How long’s old Randall’s niece going to 
stay?’’ he inquired. : 

“T don’t know. I don’t care, either.” 

“Well, if she’s a nice girl, I hope she 
stays a week’’—defiantly. 

The Wop’s patience failed him. He saw 
his cherished plans dying of the gleam of a 
red sweater on the Athletic Field and a girl’s 
gurgling laugh. 

“Oh, you make me sick!” he said sud- 
denly, and stalked away, disappearing in a 
thicket. 

Stoddard III’s first impulse was to fol- 
low. His second, to stay where he was and 
maybe doze in thesun. His third, on which 
he acted, was to return as fast as possible to 
the school. He tucked the oozing rabbit 
into his game bag and started back. He 
went slowly at first, but as he disappeared 
from the possibility of being seen he broke 
into a dogtrot. 

Miss Eloise Randall was wandering 
about the grounds. She had changed the 
sweater and cap for something white, with 
a pink cape over it, and she was surrounded 
by the captain of the football team, the first 
baseman of the ball club, the quarter-mile 
runner, and three other sixth-formers, in- 
cluding Big Graham. Even at a distance 
Stoddard III saw, with scorn, the festive 
array of these youths. 

By a single, unobserved gesture he drew 
a part of the rabbit out of the game bag 
which, containing the fragments of lunch- 
eon and other trifles, thus appeared to be 
full and running over. Then, very erect and 
swaggering, he passed the group without a 
glance at it. 

““Who’s that with the gun?” he heard a 
feminine voice ask. ‘‘Oh, the poor rabbit! 
He’s killed a lot of them. How cruel!” 

“Stoddard! Hey, Stoddard! Out after 
something to eat, as usual?’”’ somebody 
called. 

He passed on—outwardly calm, inwardly 
a savage, and murderous. 

“Boobs!”’ he said to himself. “‘ Boll wee- 
vils! I’ll show them! I’ll 8 

“T guess he doesn’t like girls,’”’ said the 
voice. ‘He never even looked at me!”’ 

“That’s his loss, then,’’ Stoddard III 
heard Big Graham reply. “‘He’s only a kid, 
anyhow. Wait till he grows up and then 
watch.” 

Stoddard went on. For all his fury, he 
was mollified at her words. If not paying 
any attention to her piqued her he was for 
a cold and detached attitude. She’d get 
sick enough of those fellows hanging round. 
It was sickening just to watch them. Big 
Graham’s tones were maudlin. Then it 
would be his turn. 

Yes—his turn! The youth is father to 
the man. Male hearts are caught on the 
rebound before twenty as well as after. 
And if to masculine triumph be added the 
glory of cutting out a brother of the lately 
beloved, and having him write home in 
sixth-form cynicism that Stoddard III is 
dippy over a silly girl who has been visiting 
the school, and generally being an ass about 
her—to joy is added revenge. 

Stoddard III borrowed an amethyst pin 
from a boy in the fourth form and, having 
flung the rabbit into his trunk, proceeded 
to a toilet in which his socks, tie and the 
border of his slightly exposed handkerchief 
were all of a rich lavender. His bottle of 
brilliantine being empty, and his heavy 
pompadour refusing to lie flat, he solved 
the problem by rubbing over it a cake of 
wet soap. 4 : 

The result was a stiff and highly polished 
surface, giving much the effect of having 
been varnished. 

Miss Randall was at the fifth-form table! 

This is not so surprising as it seems, 
since Professor Randall presided at that 
table. The surprising point is that she was 
at her uncle’s right and, therefore, next to 
Stoddard III. When he was presented, 
Stoddard III bowed, by which is denoted a 
swift jerk forward of the head from the 
neck up. When he sat down he drew his 
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Copyright, 1916 
L. Adler, Bros. & Co. 


A SPORT SUIT anda 
BUSINESS SUIT iz one 


A young man designed this model—a young man who 
wanted a smart business suit for work, and an easy, 
roomy sport suit for his play — 

See how he made the back—full without freakishness; 
shapely, stylish. Then note the front—shown below — 
perfectly suitable for office or street wear. 


The Pinehurst is just one of a number of 


ADLER: R@CHESTER. 


TOWNE TOGS 


(Registered Trade-Mark) 


Fxtra smart styles for young men—as full of freshness 
and spirit as the young men who wear them. 


Each is as different from the general run 
of Young Men’s Clothes as the one shown 
here. You can see them at the Adler- 
Rochester dealer near you—or write for 
the Adler-Rochester Style Book for Spring 
and Summer, 1916. 


L. Adler, Bros. & Co. 


ROCHESTER~ - NEW YORK 
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Lost the Sale 


The buyer himself told me the story: 


“He was a crackerjack salesman,” he said, ‘“‘and he had 
a crackerjack line of goods that I needed. 


“But it was his wilted collar and the constant mopping 
of his face that lost him the sale. This affected me so 
unpleasantly that I couldn’t keep my mind on his goods.”’ 


How many sales have you lost—how many unfavorable 
business impressions have you made—because of exces- 
sive perspiration? 


You realize its annoyance to yourself, but have you 
realized its effect upon others? 


Why not begin tonight to correct this condition? 


ODO-RO-NO, the toilet water for excessive perspiration, 
will do it. Applied two or three times a week to fore- 
head, lips, neck, armpits, or wherever you are troubled 
most, it will keep the part normally dry, even in the 
hottest weather. 


Do you doubt the healthfulness of doing this? Then 
read this question and answer from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: (page 1050, Sept. 18, 715.) 


Question: “What harm will come of stopping 
perspiration which normally comes under the 
arms?’’ 


Answer: ‘“‘No harm comes from stopping the 
perspiration under the arms; that is, there is 
no damage in the failure of this limited excre- 
tion of sweat.”’ 


Not only is it harmless to stop this annoying perspiration 
in some limited section of the body, but it should be 
done. Such perspiration is an unnatural condition, due 
to the nervous over-stimulation of the sweat glands— 
a condition which can only be corrected by a local appli- 
cation such as ODO-RO-NO supplies. 


If you wish to know more about it write me for booklet 
on ‘Excessive Perspiration and How to Correct It,”’ 
but if you want to get immediate relief from perspiration 
annoyance go to any drug store or toilet counter and 
get a bottle of ODO-RO-NO today. 50c and $1. Trial 
size 25c. In Canada, 70c and $1.40. Trial size 35c. 


Sales Manager The Odorono Company, 
418 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P. S. Any size bottle postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 
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chair away from hers and then, fearing this 
might be noticeable, jerked it toward her. 

The unlucky result was that he pinched 
her fingers. But the young lady had the 
social graces of sophisticated sixteen. She 
managed to smile. 

“T’m awfully sorry!” he gasped. 

“Tt’s better now.” 

“T’m afraid you’re only saying that.” 

“No; it’s really better. It wasn’t much, 
anyhow. But it’s funny when you think 
Ofsiter 

77 Why? ”? 

“First you stalked past and ignored me 
this afternoon; and now you smash my 
hand.” 

“T’m terribly sorry! I ——’” 

“Where are the rabbits?” 

“The Oh! Upstairs. Don’t give 
me away. I’m not allowed to have them 
there.” 

“T think it is cruel of you to shoot a lot 
of little helpless rabbits,”’ she said archly. 
“T was quite afraid of you this afternoon. 
You looked so ferocious.” 

He swelled, rather, and sat up in his 


air. 
“Tt’s all right to kill rabbits. They de- 
stroy the crops.” 

“T’d be afraid to firea gun. Boys are so 
much braver than girls, aren’t they ¢”’ 

Soup came. Meat and vegetables came. 
Stoddard III’s hands, well-trained to their 
office, conveyed food to his mouth. Con- 
veyed, to tell the truth, a great deal of food 
to his mouth. But he tasted nothing. 
Mentally he was basking in the close prox- 
imity of Miss Eloise Randall. 

But he came to with a start. The Wop 
was glowering at him from across the table. 
Stoddard III saw trouble in the eyes of his 
Prime Minister. Not without a struggle 
would the Wop see his cherished plans 
ruined by the chance invasion of a girl in a 
white dress. Stoddard III threw him the 
sop of a reassuring glance, but the Wop dis- 
regarded it. 

**Where’d you go to this afternoon?” he 
demanded. 

“Came home,” said Stoddard III airily. 
“You disappeared; so I came home.” 

“Oh, were you hunting too?” Miss 
Randall spoke across the table winningly. 

The Wop eyed her. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. And to Stod- 
dard: ‘“‘What’d you do with my rabbit?” 

Stoddard III broke into a clammy sweat 
of rage and annoyance. 

“Brought it home,” he said; and, with 
an appealing look, added: ‘‘With the 
others.”’ 

The Wop was adamant. 

“With the others! What others?” he 
demanded shrilly. ‘‘Far as I know, there 
weren’t any others.”’ 

The two glared across the table at each 
other and Stoddard III was flushed. 

““Well, you don’t know everything,” he 
said shortly. 

“T know ——” began the Wop, and 
stopped. 

There was desperation in Stoddard III’s 
face. After all, a henchman may heckle, 
but he may not outrage and affront. The 
Wop ate his dessert. 

“‘He’s trying to make out that there was 
only one rabbit, isn’t he?”’ inquired Miss 
Randall sweetly. “How silly! Isaw. The 
bag was full.” 

“He’s a grouch,”’ Stoddard III observed 
cautiously. “‘Say, did you ever see a cooked 
pearl?” 

“No! A cooked pearl?” 

“Yes—cooked in a volcano.” 

The barefaced assertion met the amaze- 
ment it deserved. 

“No!” said Miss Randall. 

“Honest—a cooked pearl! If it wasn’t 
cooked it would be worth a lot of money.”’ 

“Oh, where is it? I’m dying to see it.” 

Stoddard III saved her life by producing 
the pearl. Caution should have dictated a 
more private view, but Stoddard III, be- 
tween love and fury, was past caution. He 
took the pearl from his corduroy waistcoat 
pocket and laid it on the cloth. Immedi- 
ately the attention of the table was riveted 
onit. Heads craned. The Wop saw it and 
went pale. It was too much. 

“Really!” cried Miss Randall, and poked 
it with a forefinger. ‘‘ How perfectly sweet! 
And it came from a voleano?”’ 

“You can have it if you want it.” 

“Oh, may I? How dear of you! I just 
love it. Maybe I can have it set in a ring.” 

All might have been well—for the Wop 
was beyond speech—had Stoddard III not 
boasted further: 

“T know where there are tons of them to 
be had—and not cooked, either.’’ 
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The table stirred, but the Wop he 
reached the limit. 
“So do I,” he said distinctly. His |). 
were scarlet. “At Small’s Restaurj 
That’s where I got that one. Nearly by 
a tooth off on it.” ime 
Miss Randall dropped the pearl , 
stared at him. Tae 
“Oh!” she said, and suddenly lost in; 
est in the pearl. : 
The indirect result of the pearl’s app; 
ance commenced to show itself the 1; 
day, when the entire fifth form, by ones , 
twos, rushed into town after preparai; 
and ordered raw oysters at Small’s. As , 
word spread, it was the entire sch 
Small did an enormous business, and | 
infirmary began to fill up with boys shi. 
ing every evidence of overindulgence; 
something fishy. Sead 
The direct result was a bitter qua: 
between the Wop and Stoddard II t} 
afternoon. The Wop was acidly | 
Stoddard III heated. || 
“Well, it was my rabbit, wasn’t it?'! 
“T didn’t say it wasn’t.” an 
“And I only told the truth about | 
pearl!” - 
“You could have kept your mouth shu- 
you a Prime Minister!” raved the fut. 
king. ‘‘You’re the deuce of a diplom| 
What harm was that voleano story go; 
( 


| 


to do?” 

“Oh, rats!” said the Wop. “Yous 
you knew where there were tons of pearl 
good ones! If you’re going to tell eve. 
thing you know to every girl you mee: 
lot of chance we’ve got to put anyths 
over! You make me sick! You a ki’ 
You ought to talk into phonograph reco: 
for a living.” al 

The full force of this only occurred: 
Stoddard III when the Wop was gi 
beyond retort. During evening study 
was divided between regret that his dre} 
of empire was over and relief that he 1s 
no longer condemned to an Indian g, 
or perhaps a dozen Indian girls. Instead1 
Latin grammar, he worked assiduously t 
an anonymous poem to Miss Randall, to: 
dropped in the mail box, stopping now al 
then to glower at Big Graham, whom 2 
suspected of doing the same thing—a s- 
picion not altogether unwarranted, as |; 
Graham was asking for arhyme to “limpit’ 

He was rather pleased with the poe, 
which was not too personal, but mentior! 
a dismal day enlivened by a scarlet swear 
and two bright eyes. He scorned “limpi(’ 
and, anyhow, there was no rhyme to. 
He did not sign the poem; but, after so 
thought, he placed a rough drawing in t? 
lower left-hand corner of a gun and a gai? 
bag, from which protruded something - 
sembling a King Charles spaniel, but mez: 
for a rabbit. 

Fate was unkind to him at dinner. T? 
head master had invited Miss Randall > 
the sixth-form table, where she sat at |3 
right hand. Beside her loomed Big G- 
ham. Even at that distance, Stoddard t 
perceived that Big Graham was gone—! 
gone. 
Stoddard III eyed him scornfully al 
plotted treachery to the Wop. : 

This treachery took form after dinner,| 
the half hour before evening preparati(, 
Big Graham had been called to an athle: 
committee meeting and reluctantly 1) 
Miss Eloise Randall alone. | 

“How long are you going to be here 
Stoddard III asked, sauntering toward hi, 

“A week.” : oats 

“Why don’t you make it a month?” | 

“Gracious! You'll be tired enough of 
girl hanging round for a week.” 

“Don’t speak for me,” he besought I 
ardently. ‘‘I’d never get tired. I know y, 
don’t believe that. But I meanit. Il) 
awfully sincere.” f: 

“T don’t know about that,” she sa 
“You look too romantic to bes! 
cere.”’ ees 

Stoddard III straightened up. _ an 

“What do you mean—romantic: — 


“What sort of other things?” _ 
He hesitated. » Ree. © € 
“Tl tell you sometime. It See 
yet. You'll see it in the papers some ak 
““Won’t you tell me sometime this week) 
“T can’t.” . oh: ek nel 
“Will you tell me if I come back ©™ 
year?” (Continued on Page 73) 
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28 Long Blue Chimney 
Has Convinced over 
2.000000 

Skeptical Housewives 


cid Ramet mone aia De ure tene Oi: hone 


fe OOS RA Ue Oe at neal een gt tes aE a tains 


HEY knew kerosene was economical —easy to handle. 


But they did not believe it could ever be used satisfactorily for 
cooking purposes — not on account of the kerosene, but because of dif- 
ficulties resulting from flimsy, smoky, unreliable, makeshift oil stoves. 


Then we introduced the NEW PERFECTION~—with the Long Blue 
Chimney. 


RRL RRS RAR RARE Boambee 


And we pointed out that oil stoves had never been satisfactory because 
they had never before been scientifically constructed. 


Consider the Lamp And the Cook Stove 


No one ever thinks of using a lamp with- [np the oil cook stove that work is to fur- 
out a /ng glass chimney. 


& 
x 


nish heat. Although a long chimney is 
A long chimney creates a draft, fur- absolutely necessary for clean, intense 
nishes the flame with enough air for 


F heat, oil stove manufacturers had been 
perfect, clean combustion, and makes 


: Every drop of kerosene do all the work making their stoves to burn the 2s fuel f \ 
iM in its power. In the lamp that work is aS a lamp—but making them without the 
: to furnish light. long chimney! erie eet ct eT 


NEW PERFECTION OVENS 


Bake to perfection 
because of correct 
heat circulation — 
no air pockets. 
Glass or steel 
doors. Fit any 
stove. Easily port- 
able. 


1 THE NEW PERFECTION 


with its Long Blue Chimney corrected this one big fault. Skeptics who tried the New 
Perfection became enthusiastic. 


TT 


Today over two million women are using New Perfections. 


6,000,000 meals a day are cooked over our dong blue chimneys. 


More than one home in ten has found the New Perfection way of escaping coal-hod, 
¢ ash-pan drudgery. 


The New Perfection means cool kitchens, no wood, no coal, no ashes, cinders or 
dirt. No fires to kindle. Lights and regulates like gas—on and off—up or down. 


TT 


EU 


CTO 


MUTE LEE 


NEW PERFECTION KEROSENE 
WATER HEATER 


Has three long blue 
chimneys and provides 
an abundant circulat- 
ing supply of hot water 
for laundry, kitchen or 
bathroom at low cost. 
Easily installed. Write 
for booklet. 


The New Perfection cooks for six people at an average fuel cost of six cents a day. 
It can bake, roast, toast, do anything any stove can do. 

It is the successful oil stove, and the reason is the Jong blue chimney. 

Are you a skeptic? Your neighbor has a New Perfection—ask her. 


New Perfections, in many styles and sizes, are sold by most good dealers. Prices 


from $3.00 up. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7301 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection Write Dept. A for free catalogue and book- 
Stove Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario. let, WW hat Every WW oman Should Know. SUC eee ee 
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This Building Survived. 
Read the Letter and 
learn Why 


———— 


EATADLIOHED (078 


City STEAM LAUNDRY 


AND DRY CLEANING PLANT 


W. A. BILLS, MANAGER 


Paris Texas, 


March 31, 1916 


Johns-Manville Co., 
Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

he 
urselves and to t 
iied on the City Steam 
to gay thet had it not 
qualities of your 
Paris would have been 


In justice to yo 
Asbestos Roof that you spre 
Laundry, Paris, Tox., 1 wan 
peen for the 4 
roof the property loss in 
greater then it was. 


evented the 
Your roof checked ene feet buildings 


spread of the fire and 
6 burned tothe ground ¢ Ze 
a verent test that sny puilding co 


j i and shinglés were ¥ 
ey ae ee out without affecting in any WY 


pbuilding 
i ‘ After seeing the S 
aaa sane fire Texas ever Mega 
Gower He aeed glad that when selecting wees cok 
of soot : had put quality and service 
of roof, 
u sre at liberty to use this letter 


x 
Z ee fit. 


in any way you may 8 


Yours truly, 


Ad. 


“mane 
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ve Peril 


oo = 


May 20, 1; 


Paris, Texas, after fire of March 22, 
Photo— Courtesy of Collier’s Weekly 


cor ofthe 
--- Inflammable Roof 


OUR cities swept by flames within 24 hours; (Paris, Texas 
—Nashville, Tenn.—Augusta, Ga.—and Tulsa, Okla.) bear 
witness to the folly of the inflammable roof. 

Edward H. McCuistion, Mayor of Paris, Texas, has said that the) 


loss was largely due to the prevalence of fire-inviting shingles. 
Concerning the Nashville disaster, Fire Prevention Commissioner | 


Charles W. Schuyler said, ‘“‘ Practically every house that is burned 


had a shingle roof.”’ 


No building can be safer than its roof and 
no roof built of shingles or other inflammable 
material is safe. 


Real protection demands a roof built of 
incombustible materials—a Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roof. 


The remarkable fire-resistant properties of 
J-M Asbestos are set forth in the letter at the 
left. J-M Asbestos saved this building and 
prevented the spread of the fire. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings include a roofing 
for every purpose—J-M Asbestos Built-Up 
Roofing for flat roofs—J-M Asbestos Ready 
Roofing for sloping roofs and J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles cannot burn 
in the hottest fire. Unlike many prepared 
shingles, they are more than fire-retardant— 


they are fire-proof and can be laid to take 
the base rate of fire insurance. They are the | 
safe and logical roofing for homes—lighter 
and less expensive than tile or slate and sup- 
plied in a variety of colors, shapes and sizes 
that meet every artistic requirement. 


Through an exclusive system of J-M Roof- 
ing Registration you can now place your 
J-M Roofing, when laid, under the supervision 
of the J-M Branch nearest you. This assures 
you of receiving the full service promised. 
Write for advice on any roofing question. 
Address your inquiry to the Roofing Service 
Department of the nearest J-M Branch. 


All J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, 
approved, classified and labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under the | 
direction of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


c Chicag: Ss) 
Albany Chawai HH. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.  seunis: Toledo 


Atlanta Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
Baltimore Columbus Duluth Kansas City 
Birmingham Dallas Galveston Los Angeles 
Boston Dayton Houghton Louisville 
Buffalo Denver Houston Memphis 


The CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 


Milwaukee New York St. Paul Tulsa | 
Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City A ae 

Nashville Philadelphia San Diego Wilkes- ee } 
Newark Pittsburgh San Francisco Youngstown — 


| 
] 
New Orleans Portland Seattle 
LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
I SERVICE 


COVERS 

THE CONTINENT ®, , 

Serves More People in 

More wee The Sad 
ion < 

Rind in the World 


(Continued from Page 70) 

‘he chances are,” said the king-elect, 
t Pll not be here next year—not if 
s turn out right.” 

m perfectly dying to know. Please!” 
dard III glanced about. The school, 
s and groups, was moving toward the 
* hall. oe moved a trifle nearer and 
ed his voice. \ 
Jell, I’ll tell you this much,” he said. 
w that pearl I gave you?”’ 


os thlessly. i 
’s about that. About what I said—a 
them. Not cooked, you know. Real 


ying to get a lot of them?” 
er ! ” 

u give me one—just a little one— 
y ” 


> rT 
here,” he said; “I’ve got to go 
m’t tell anyone, will you? And 
get them—well, you'll have pearls, 


d off nonchalantly. Big Gra- 
ring from the committee room, 


her side. 

wiully sorry!”’ he said. “I cut it as 
as | could. Say, you’re certainly 
ig fine to-night.” 

3s Randall slowly turned her eyes from 
lard III’s retreating figure. 

What did you say, Mr. Gra- 
” she asked blankly. 


Iv 


EMPORARY madness had seized on 
toddard III; but even this storm, 
centered about Miss Eloise Randall, 
ot entirely obliterate his habit of fre- 
_and unseasonable food. 

‘m nine until ten that night he worked 
in his room, with the door closed. 
ing and cleaning a rabbit with the 
‘of a safety razor is slow work. When 
ter may at any moment poke his head 
1 it is necessary to work behind the 
‘lid of a trunk, it becomes even slower. 
it last it was done. With a sigh of 
ie folded up the newspaper containing 
ibbit’s small pelt and the no longer 
jal portions of its internal economy; 
dlacing it inside the trunk, he closed 
| down on it. 

‘strode to the Wop’s door and flung 
he bed a moist fragment. 

qere’s your share of the blamed 
-” he said briefly, and retired in good 


du come back here!” yelled the in- 
ed prime minister. “You come back 
‘nd clean up this place! What d’you 
by spoiling my pillow?” 

ae nothing but silence and the closing 
oor, followed by sounds through the 
yartition, which the Wop accurately 
1 to be Stoddard III getting his alco- 
ove from under a pile of boots. The 
strode to his window and flung the 
of rabbit out into the night. 

eleven o’clock that night the Wop 
at the call of a sensitive nose. From 
oxt room came stealthy movements 
‘hiss of frying. Over everything was 
licate aroma of hot butter and hare 
_ The Wop lay and sniffed, and his 
/was bitter within him. He had 
ed great schemes and a glance from a 
yes had ruined them! 

1, the devil!’’ said the Wop wearily, 
armed over; but not to sleep. 

us rage he had dined lightly, and in- 
rumblings just below his breastbone 
ved hisstomach’sresentment. And be- 
‘the Wop was suffering remorse. He 
ot been quite square, and he knew it. 
ast he could stand it no longer. The 
had taken on a sharper hiss. Stod- 
les sneezed beyond the partition, 
| meant that the familiar stage of pep- 
i salt had been reached. The Wop 
t of bed. 


) minutes later a chilly form in pa- 

was feeling over the ground below 
rmitory windows and muttering as it 
red. An onlooker would have seen the 
stoop, stick something in the pajama 
, and proceed laboriously up a rope 
open window, where it disappeared 
it sound, 

‘tly after, the door into Stoddard 
Som opened softly. Nothing was vis- 
the darkness save a small blue flame, 
thes from the floor, and a brooding 
v above it. The Wop closed the door 
|| him and advanced. 

ioking something?” asked the Wop 
hisper. 


». Trying to keep warm,” was the 
‘lous retort. 
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“T thought,” said the Wop, “if you’d 
lend me the stove I’d cook my half.” 

“All right ’’—shortly. 

The Wop sat down on the floor and waited 
while Stoddard III turned the rabbit with 
a nail file. 

“Pretty near done, isn’t it?” 

ce Ye pee 

“Tt smells fine! You certainly can cook.” 

Though silently received, the tribute had 
a softening effect. Besides, the Wop’s visit 
was by nature of apology, and Stoddard III 
knew this. The apologies of boys to each 
other are always inarticulate. 

“Tell you what I’ll do: Gimme yours. 
I'll start it. There’s room.” 

The Wop extracted the rabbit from his 
pocket and wiped it off with his hand. 

“All right,” he said indifferently. 

But his heart swelled. Things were as 
they had been. The island domain was still 
theirs to conquer. A fellow might plan again. 
He drew a long breath. 

“Kinda gritty,” observed Stoddard III, 
feeling the rabbit. ‘‘Musta been wiping 
the floor with it.” 

He laid it carefully in the pan and, feeling 
in arubber boot, drew out a box of crackers. 

“Have some?”’ he asked politely. 

They ate. Crumbs fell to the floor, 
whence they were whisked off in the dark- 
ness by the small and highly efficient mouse. 
When they had finished they gathered up 
the bones and Stoddard III placed them, 
on the pan, in his trunk. The crackers 
offered no problem, being gone in toto. 
Back went the butter, also into the trunk, 
and Stoddard III locked it and hid the key. 

“Don’t want that old housekeeper pry- 
ing round in my trunk,” he said. ‘She 
took a piece of Limburger cheese out of it 
last week. She’s too darn officious.”’ 

The Wop, no longer rumbling, yawned 
and went off to his bed. Stoddard III 
struck a match and by the small flame in- 
spected his upper lip. The result was un- 
satisfactory, lacking the strong glare of the 
sun. Somewhat sheepishly he took some 
cold cream from the chiffonier and rubbed it 
over his upper lip. Then he crawled into 
bed. 

Thus, over food, were friendly relations 
between the king-elect and his prime 
minister reéstablished. The Wop had had 
his lesson. Thereafter, during the period of 
Miss Randall’s visit, he suffered in silence. 

Suffer he did, for Stoddard III was plainly 
infatuated. And the Wop’s shrewd eyes 
told him that Miss Randall was likewise 
affected. Not openly, but in a dozen subtle 
ways she showed it. Heretofore, visiting 
females had deigned no interest in any but 
the big boys of the sixth form. Miss Ran- 
dall took the fifth form to her heart, was at 
its practice baseball games, was always 
about when its study hours were over, and 
petted the small boys in knickers who 
rooted for it. 

Fear possessed the Wop—abject fear. 
Suppose Stoddard III and she became en- 
gaged before she left? Where, then, were 
his schemes? There was a sort of doglike 
quality in Stoddard III’s eyes those days 
that suggested fidelity. 

The Wop knew a fellowin college who had 
met a girl at prep school and got engaged to 
her, and was still engaged. The thought 
made him desperate. 

“Blamed ass!’? he muttered in disgust. 
“Spoiling everything! How’s a fellow to 
plan with a bunch of curls hanging round 
spoiling everything?” ; 

Luckily a quarrel over Lucille’s picture 
lost two whole days for Stoddard III and 
gained them for the Wop. 

“Tf you’ll give me your picture I’ll frame 
it,” Stoddard III had said. ‘I’ve got a 
frame empty and ready.” 

‘‘What was in the frame before?” 

“Just a photograph,” he evaded. 

“Whose photograph?” ‘ 

““What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Oh, I just wondered! I don’t take a 
good picture, anyhow.” t 

“‘ Aren’t you going to give me one?”’ said 
Stoddard III in a maudlin tone. “If you 
do I’ll look at it every day. It will help me 
to remember you.” 

“AHumph!” ee 

“‘T mean,” he said, agonized, ‘‘it will help 
me to remember just how you look. I'll 
never forget you. Never, Miss Randall!”’ 

“T’ll think about it,” she observed rather 
frigidly, and was thoughtful during the re- 
mainder of the walk they were taking. | 

That evening Stoddard. III saw her in 
earnest conversation with Big Graham, and 
suffered in the depths of his guilty heart— 
suffered jealousy and fear. He stole a min- 
ute after dinner and besought her. 


ss] 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


Mechanical Theories 


versus 


Truck Performance 


THERE are four different types of 
final drive in motor trucks being 
advocated by their makers. Each has 
its merits—and demerits. It is impos- 
sible for the purchaser to determine 
their comparative values on a theo- 
retical basis. He cannot reconcile the 
conflicting claims of rival engineers. 


The wise buyer brushes aside 
mere theories of construction and 
selects the make which holds the 
record for performance. That is 
the only value he can know and 
the only value he can use. The 
White Truck record is reflected in 
its predominant annual sales — 
2 to 1 of any other make. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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AKE advan- 
tage of every 
opportunity an’ of 
no man, an’ yo’ 
success will taste 
as sweet as a pipe- 


ful of VELVET. 


ysis 


VEWEr'S success aS a pipe 


tobacco is due to its makers 
taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to make it the sort of smoke 
most smokers want. 

We take the tobacco that has 
by nature the best pipe smoking 
qualities—Kentucky Burley 
tobacco. 

We age it “in the wood” two years 


—the natural method of bringing those 


qualities to their full maturity. It be- 
comes smooth, mellow VELVET. 


Liggett ig Myers Tobacco CG. 
10c Tins 


5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


“How about that photograph?” he 
asked. 

“You’re not going to get it.” 

“Why not?” : 

“T know about the picture of Mr. 
Graham’s sister, and your taking it out 
and advertising the space for rent. I’m not 
looking for space for rent.”’ 

“‘T didn’t do that!”’ His voice was des- 
perate. “‘Honest—I didn’t even think of 
it, Miss Randall. Some darned fool 
Look here; you don’t think I’d do a thing 
like that, do you?” 

““Where’s the other photograph?” asked 
Miss Randall with suspicious sweetness. 

“Honestly—I never cared for Lucille! 
Oh, I liked her. She was a friend of mine; 
but that’s all. Since I first saw you that 
day on the field fe 

*“Where’s the other photograph?”’ 

“Tn my trunk, I guess. I don’t know.” 

“Take my advice,” said Miss Randall 
coldly: ‘Get it out and put it back in 
the frame. I don’t like fickle people, Mr. 
Stoddard.” 

For two days she ignored Stoddard III 
and developed a belated interest in the 
sixth form. Big Graham beamed and hung 
on her every glance. For two long days 
Stoddard III watched her from corners and 
invented excuses to come near and catch 
her eye. She looked through him, round 
him. For all she saw him, Stoddard III’s 
sturdy form was of empty air; a ghost; a 
wraith; mist of the morning. 

The Wop hid his triumph and waited. 
Came the last day of her stay and things 
were still im statu quo. Came luncheon, 
and for the first time she saw Stoddard III 
again. She turned full on him the battery 
of her eyes and asked for the salt. Stod- 
dard III beamed and passed her the bread. 
She did not notice the difference. Under 
the shelter of the tablecloth she laid a soft 
hand on his knee. 

“T’ve been cruel,” shesaid. “I’msorry!’’ 

Having caught Stoddard III unexpect- 


| edly with his mouth full of potatoes, he 
| gulped hurriedly and choked. In the midst 


of his paroxysm, however, he covered her 
hand with his. And when he could speak 
he said: 
“T’ve been feeling awful!” 
“But now we’re friends again?”’ 
“Forever and ever!”’ he said ardently. 
Across the table he caught the Wop’s 


| eye. Before the meal was over he had made 


an appointment with her in the grounds for 
nine-thirty that night. 

“To say good-by,”’ he said. 

“T don’t want to go,” she breathed. 
“You know that!” 

“T’ll ask you about that to-night,’ he 
said significantly. 

The Wop gathered not the words but the 
import, and felt a sinking of the heart. 

That afternoon the mail brought. Stod- 
dard III a letter in a lavender envelope. 
He received it with outward coldness and 
a roaring in his ears. It began abruptly 
with a request for the return of her photo- 
graph and a removal of the sign, “‘This 
space for rent’’; and ended with the caustic 
comment that he would not hear from her 
again, as he had a new friend. 

Stoddard III was angry, alarmed, dis- 
tressed. He could not return the photo- 
graph as it was covered with butter. And 
he did not want to return it. Quite sud- 
denly, when he was sixteen years and three 
months old, Stoddard III confronted the 
masculine problem of the ages: Why, in a 
monogamous country, born of monoga- 
mous parents into a monogamous religion, 
should.a man be capable of loving two girls 
at the same time? Not only capable, but 
actually doing it. Not that Stoddard III 
used this language. Love was a subject 
discussed only in the abstract. What he 
said to himself was to the effect that it was 
the deuce of a note when a fellow was stuck 
on two girls at once! 

But he faced his situation like a man and 
grimly drew his conclusion, which was that, 
after all, if there was polygamy on the 
island he would have no right to interfere 
with the native custom. 

Placing a blotter on the photograph and 
pressing with a hot iron, surreptitiously 
taken from the housekeeper’s room, did not 
remove the butter. Anyhow, he did not 
wish to part with the picture. He derived 
a melancholy pleasure from looking at it. 
And as discovery was imminent he flung 
the hot iron into his trunk and went down 
town. 

Miss Randall spent the afternoon in 
packing, and Stoddard III in Small’s, eat- 
ing three dozen raw oysters. At the end of 
that time his zeal was unflagging, but his 


allowance had failed; and the offer 
fountain pen for another dozen me, 
failure. To tell the truth, during th 
Small had accumulated various artic 
immediately negotiable; and as the cy 
were purchased on a cash basis h; 
loath to take more. The collection th 
included studs; cuff links; scarfpin) 
merous pocketknives; a photograph 

from which a doting mother’s picty} 
been removed; a knife, fork and cork 
folded in a leather case; a brass in\ 
three fountain pens, and.a watch fol 

“What do you boys think this is, 
how?”’ Mr. Small demanded of Sto| 
Ill. ‘‘A secondhand store?” 

“It’s a good pen. It cost two dolla’: 
a half,” Stoddard III pleaded. 
hardly used it. I use a pencil mostly 

““What strikes me,” Mr. Small we 
reflectively, “‘is why the dickens that 
of yours has gone oyster-crazy! We’| 
runs on oysters before, but they ain’) 
one-two-three to this one. at’s | 
at your place? Don’t they feed yo: 
more?”’ 

Stoddard III did not reply. Hi 
going through his pockets. 

“How about this key ring?” he inq} 
“Tt’s silver.” 

There was something desperate | 
Stoddard III and Mr. Small felt it 
eyed him keenly. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said) 
deliberation and weight: ‘I don’t kee; 
charge accounts, but if you’re as bad t 
that you can pay me next week. I | 
like to see you fellows going hungry.” 

Hungry! As Stoddard III sat doy 
his fourth dozen his very soul revoltec| 
had hoped for a pearl. A pear! to giv, 
pledge to the pear! of all girls. A pear 
would redeem him from the stigma ¢ 
Wop’s bold statement anent the « 
one. A pearl that she could keep; anc 
later on, when he had some money, he 
put inaring. A pearl that — 

Ye gods, how he hated oysters! Hi 
hated the very shape and sliminess of t! 

j 


| 


a pee I 


But Mr. Small, who never did thin; 
halves, had himself brought a dozen | 
large ones and stood by benevolently| 

“Now go to it!” he said. “Hat yor 
to death! You won’t find any jul 
plumper oysters anywhere.” 

He loathed their juiciness and pl} 
ness. He loathed having to chew the: 
he must in case one sheltered a pear!.! 
loathed Small and all the little Smalls) 
played round the place. Ugh! — 

Then and there Stoddard III devel) 
a hatred of oysters that was perma) 
Owing to the convention that says a‘ 
tleman must keep the heels of his | 
clean and eat his oysters whole, he s| 
gled with large, opulent, slimy mout) 
that made his stomach turn over and || 
its other side. | 

And still there was no pearl. And 
Small stood and watched and smiled. 

It was a coldly perspiring, ae 
embittered Stoddard III who staggere!: 
of Small’s that afternoon and, standi) 
the sunlight, wiped his clammy fore’ 
with a handkerchief. eel 

“If I ever see an oyster again! 
muttered. ‘Ye gods!” 

He had no pearl for Miss Randall. 
looked into Small’s window, Oe al 
heaps of oysters in shells pouring at 
tively out of a keg, which was perme) 
its side. A large, feebly living green? 
ster was tied to the top of the keg 


string. It was, Mr. Small considered, 213 
window. al 
Stoddard III stood and stared. T ‘ 
went back to the door and stood wher, 
fishy odor was not too strong. Z 
“Say, Mr. Small,” he said, “make 
charge two dozen, and lemme’take a di 
with me 1 oosdde 
Mr. Small eyed him. : I 
““You’re no peg are you?” he } 
“T’ve seen people before who liked oys 
but I guess this is the first time I’ve sti 
a case of pure infatuation. There are, 
reflected, ‘“‘some folks who have the! 
petite and others who have the room; ! 
it’s not often they happen together. 
“Will you?”’ implored Stoddard Ht 
Mr. Small folded up the corners 
piece of pasteboard until it assumed’ 
shape of a box. : \ 
Pll make a bargain with you,” he 


“We don’t have your kind often Bay 
hate to lose you. s do it if you'll go h? 
and take a liver pill.” a 
Stoddard III agreed. He pie 
might be a good idea. He felt rather 4 
(Continued on Page Lye 
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We'll save you the price 
of this farm weekly 
before you buy it 


—An offer on which you can't lose 


AKE the hardest problem of your farm 
or garden. 
Maybe it’s a poor crop, or a pest, or sick 
poultry, or a building to put up, or what not. 
Perhaps you need help with your flowers or 
your kitchen garden. 
Sit down vow and write us about it. 
We'll put your question up to one of our 
100 experts—actual practical farmers and well- 
known authorities. ? 


It costs you nothing 


We'll promptly send you the answer— abso- 
lutely free. /Ve pay the expert’s bill. 

When you have done what he advises, and 
have satisfied yourself that our help has saved 
you money —$2, or $10, or $100—then, if you 
want to, send us one dollar and get a year’s 
subscription—52 issues of 


The COUNTRY | 
GENTLEMAN -V. 


Gentleman 
6c 
. Box 2816 

But there is no string to it. You don’t have to subscribe. The advice is eo apa 
yours and welcome, anyhow. You are under no obligation to us. es Publishing Company 
\ d ‘ RN) Independence Square, Philadelphia 

Send us that hard question to ay. 20 Enclosed please find $1.00 (Canadian pric 
“4 J P a < oe $1.75). Please send The Country Gentleman 

Pin this coupon to your letter to insure immediate attention. Ae, for'one year to the address below: 
Rs 
ag Name = 


Address —__ ran oe ee: 


RAED) Route sss > 7 < See 
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No car is better than its accessories. 


Stewart 
Tire Pump 
$12 


‘Stewart Vacuum 
Gasoline System 
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We are the exclusive manufacturers of 
the Magnetic type speedometer. This 
principleis usedin only twospeedometers, 
both made by us—the Stewart Speedom- 
eter and the Warner Auto-Meter. 

There are other principles. We could 
have used any one of them. We experi- 
mented with all of them; in fact, we did 
use one of them and for several years 
manufactured several hundred thousand 
speedometers with this principle, but 
found them all unsatisfactory and finally 
adopted the Magnetic principle. 

The Magnetic principle lent itself to 
exactly the type of speedometer we 
wanted to build. 


The Magnetic Dial 
Shows the Accurate Mile 


What we sought was permanent accu- 
racy—simple construction—a speedom- 
eter that would be on the job every 
day and give satisfaction throughout the 
life of the car. 

No need here for a long, dry technical 
comparative explanation. Suffice it to 
say that under every test, in every cli- 
mate, under every condition, this speed- 
ometer squares up 100% perfect at all 
times. 

We knew the magnetic speedometer 
would revolutionize the speedometer in- 
dustry. And it surely has. 

Over 95% of all automobile makers 
use the Stewart and it has been used by 
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i 
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these manufacturers for years. They are 
not willing to experiment with other 
types. They willingly pay the extra cost 
of the Stewart. They want the best. 

See that the car you buy has a Stewart 
Magnetic Speedometer. No other will 
satisfy you. : 

Look for the magnetic dial—it 
shows the accurate mile. 

It is wise to look for Stewart Products 
on the car you are considering buying be- 
cause they are the real criterion of a car's 
built-in quality. A Stewart Tire Pump, 
Stewart Vacuum System, Stewart Warn- ° 
ing Signal and Stewart Speedometer will 
cost you nothing extra. 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages—Everywhere 


Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, III. 


Stewart Stewart a 
Hand-Operated Motor-Driv ce 
Warning Signal $3.50 Warning Signa 


(Continued from Page 74) 
the box under his arm, he walked back 
e school slowly. There was no hurry. 
Randall was packing. He tried not 
ink of oysters, but the very handker- 
with which, ever and anon, he mopped 
jld forehead was scented with them. 
And again, ugh! i 

e oyster is a curious food. There is 
ng halfway about it. One either loves 
‘ster or hates it. Stoddard III hated 
rs. He could not bring himself to any 
sr search for pearls. He thrust the 
f oysters into his trunk and tried to 
; about it. ; 

ring the remainder of the afternoon 
It rather unwell and, the taste of 
bnoxious bivalves persisting, he at- 
ed to drive it away with two bottles 
). At five o’clock Professor Randall’s 
ad a farewell for her niece and invited 


hool. 

ddard III drank two cups of tea and 
variety of sandwiches, specializing on 
5 but his stomach continued restive, 
ven the solace of the hearty dinner he 
jit at seven merely appeased it for a 


: Wop watched him. He had put in 
xious day, but he felt despairingly 
he evening would seal the doom of 
ms. Stoddard III had a light in his 
ompounded of indigestion and deter- 
ion. The Wop, viewing it darkly 
he outside, decided that it meant an 
sment. What part was indigestion he 
or preproposal qualms.. He consid- 
Before dinner he approached Stod- 
Ns 
yw about the Chimney to-night? 
nought of a lot of things that need 
x over.” ; 
in’t. Got an engagement.”’ 
hat sort of an engagement?’’ 
yw see here,” said Stoddard III; 
none of your business what it is. 
ecause we’ve agreed to do a certain 
doesn’t give you any right to be 
; butting in on my affairs, does it?” 
‘e got some money from home. If 
ce I'll get some things to eat.’’ 
a not hungry. Sorry, old top. If 
‘row night will do, all right.” 
| get some wieners and rye bread. 
that do?” 
); thanks.” 
yw listen!” the Wop said, and played 
of trumps. ‘This is important and 
i to be decided before we go on. You 
and T’ll buy some oysters down at 
3. We can sit up snug as anything, 
t and talk, and maybe get a pearl; 


gods!” cried the nauseated king- 
“Haven’t I told youno? No! No!! 
on’t come round here talking about 
s when I don’t feel just right.” 
ll, you needn’t be so short about it. 
time’s your engagement?” 
| Wop was thinking hard. Having 
vith his trump ecard he fell back on a 


ae o’clock or so.” 
il,” argued the Wop, “this thing 
to put up to you’s important, but it 
t take a lot of time.” 

minutes later the king-elect, goaded 
promise, agreed to a short seance on 
f, in return for which royal favor his 
nan was to see that his final inter- 
vith Miss Randall was undisturbed. 
oressed the gravity of the situation 
Wop. 
w this thing’s got to go right,” he 
‘It’s the last chance rn have and 
dn’t miss it for a thousand islands.” 
ance for what? You’re not going to 
vaged to her, are you?” 
course not! But’—he turned a 
ig eye toward the Wop—“‘if I want 
|, and don’t youforget it! I haven’t 
yet to that Chief’s daughter prop- 
and I don’t know that ’m going to 


dard TII made a careful toilet that 
z and emerged a symphony in 
green—tie, socks and handkerchief. 
0, had there been a mother round to 
the corners of his mouth and the 
} on each side of his royal nose. The 
£ boiled turnips filled the dining 
aided and abetted by brown and 
‘roast pork. 

wr the stimulus of Miss Randall’s 
‘e he ate heartily, especially pork 
® pudding. He was greatly excited, 
brilliant. It was then that he made 
ebrated pun on the name of the 
ty nurse, familiarly called Ann be- 
back. “Ann what?” asked Miss 
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Randall, twisting a delightful curl that hung 
over her shoulder. 

“Ann T. Septic,” said Stoddard III; and 
then and there he became the school wit. 

“Septic? What a funny name! .Oh, I 
see! How. clever of you! How awfully 
clever! You’re the quickest boy I ever 
knew. Honestly!” 

On the strength of this Stoddard III took 
what remained of his right-hand neighbor’s 
pudding. He was feeling fine—except for 
a slight headache. He didn’t know that 
he’d ever felt better. His mind was work- 
ing without effort. He could think of a 
dozen puns, and did—some of them very 
bad. Miss Randall giggled. The table 
listened and chuckled. His temperature 
was about a hundred and one. 

“You won’t forget, will you?” he whis- 
pered ardently under the clatter of the 
school rising and pushing back the chairs. 

“No, indeed! Are you sure you won’t?” 

“Me!” He was astounded, hurt. ‘‘ What 
do you think I am? I’ll be there—sure; 
with bells on.” 

She shot him one quick glance from un- 
der her lashes. There was no doubt about 
Miss Randall’s sentiments. She was quite 
openly gone. 

The tactics of girls at sixteen are in- 
stinctive and divide themselves into two 
classes: Those who woo by first coquetry 
and then indifference, who keep the loved 
ones dangling, alternately happy and de- 
spairing; and those who by sheer open de- 
votion proclaim themselves the slaves, and 
the youths of their affections the masters. 
It is about this class that the great love 
stories of the world have centered. 

Miss Randall was willing to be a slave. 

Evening study was a dream hour, in 
which Stoddard III married Miss Randall; 
and under her gleaming veil she wore string 
on string of pearls. During the last quarter 
of an hour he built her a palace on the island, 
patterned rather after an illustration of 
Maxfield Parrish’s for the Arabian Nights, 
and consisting mainly of long vistas of 
marble columns, ending in two thronelike 
chairs on a dais. An unhomelike place, 
but royal; very royal! Before the throne 
were slaves kneeling with jars of pearls. 
The pearls made him think of oysters. His 
head ached. 

The room was quiet—that quiet which 
contains an infinitude of small sounds— 
the muffled shuffling of feet, the moving of 
books and turning of pages. The master in 
charge sat at his desk and made a sketch of 
a nine-hole golf links for the back field, 
which he intended to suggest to the execu- 
tive committee. Stoddard III was startled 
once, on looking up, to observe that there 
were two of him, wearing two red neckties 
and two pairs of glasses. There was, how- 
ever, only one pair of hands. This reas- 
sured him. His head continued to ache. 


V 


T NINE-TEN, true to his promise, 
Stoddard III was at the Chimney. It 
being early, and a night when the German 
master invariably took the eight-eleven 
train to call on a young lady named Rosen- 
bauer, access to the Chimney had been easy 
and ropeless. The tradition of Wednesday 
evenings, between the eight-eleven out and 
the ten-thirty-eight back, was to reach the 
Chimney through the German master’s 
window, which opened on the mansard. It 
was the only window so placed. 

The Wop had brought peanuts. Beyond 
that he had no plans. He had worried an 
inventive brain to the breaking point, but 
nothing had come of it. Unless fate inter- 
vened, Stoddard III would meet Miss Ran- 
dall at nine-thirty. Stoddard III had it 
bad. All the signs showed it. In spite of 
Lucille’s displacement, the Wop suspected 
in Stoddard III a sort of doglike fidelity 
that would hold to Miss Randall through 
the years. He produced the peanuts. 

“Have some?” 

“T’m not hungry,” said Stoddard III, 
but took one. 

Now the way of one peanut leads to a 
second, and that to a third—and so ad in- 


finitum. During the conversation that 


followed Stoddard III munched steadily. 
They took the taste of oysters out of his 
mouth. 

“Now,” he said, “out with it and be 
quick. I haven’t a lot of time.” 

The Wop sparred for time. 

“T can’t jump into it like that. If you 
can’t spare a little time when maybe your 
whole future’s at stake a 

“For heaven’s sake!”’ cried Stoddard IIT 
furiously. “It doesn’t have to be settled 
to-night, does it?” 
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‘The Top Proclaims the Car 


The top of a motor car is easily its most 
noticeable accessory. It is the last place 
where an owner who cares about appear- 
ances should economize. That is why the 
leading motor car manufacturers, whose 
names are given below, find it good business 
to pay a little more for their top materials 
and provide their customers with strong, 
durable, weather-proof tops made of genuine 


PIERCE-ARROW, LOCOMOBILE, HUDSON 
PAIGE, MARMON, CHANDLER 
WESTCOTT, Ete. 


We do not say that unless you buy one of 
these makes you will not get a good car. We 
do say that these manufacturers use the best 
and most expensive top material made, and 
that a good top is so important that you 
should insist on getting Pantasote when you 
buy a new car. You’ll get it, if you insist. 


To protect you from substitution, 
which is not uncommon, we furnish 
this label with the material for every 
genuine Pantasote top. See that it 
is On your top. 


The Pantasote Company, 1753 Bowling Green Building, New York 
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This is the Blue and Yellow Sign displayed everywhere by 
dealers in Pennsylvania Oilproof Vacuum Cup Tires. 


Look for.it when you need these quality tires or other reliable 
supplies.) 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


No Admittance 


_ For 
ned Men Only 


The Door of Success 


is shut in the face of the untrained 
man. There is only one key that 
will open it—a good education. 


Don’t let cost stand in your way. 
The man who wi// succeed can do so, 
everytime. If you want an education 
you can easily earn it, as hundreds of 
others have done and are doing. 


In your neighborhood there are 
scores of subscribers and prospec- 
tive subscribers for: 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


By securing these local. orders you 
can earn a Curtis scholarship with- 
out one cent of expense. Tell us 
the course you’d like to take and the 
school, college or musical consery- 
atory where you’d like to take it. 


Educational Division, Box 394 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING POST 


“How am I to go on if I don’t know your 
opinion of things? I’m only the prime 
minister. The whole business is really up 
to you, isn’t it?” 

Oh, adroit Wop! Wily Wop! Shrewd 
and sharp and understanding Wop! 

“Well, what do you want me to decide 
about?” 

The Wop edged closer along the ridge- 
pole and lowered his voice. 

“Secret Service,”’ he said in a low, thrill- 
ing whisper. 

““We’ve got,’ he went on rapidly, “‘to 
have the best Secret Service in the world. 
We’ve got to know things before they hap- 
pen. We’ve got to know what people all 


| over the earth are thinking before they 


think it.” 
The contagion caught Stoddard III by 


| the throat and extended down his spine in 


the form of a chill, compounded of excite- 
ment and indigestion. 

“ee Why? ” 

“The pearls!”’ 

“Oh, of course! Certainly. The pearls.” 
But he was not exactly certain, even then. 

“Tisten!’’ said the Wop. ‘The minute 
it’s known that we have beds of oyster 
pearls all the countries will be after us. 
Especially Japan. Germany will want us, 
because, having no seafront to speak of, 
and that north, she has no pearl fisheries. 
D’you see?” 

“‘T see, of course! I’m not just sure 
about how to fix up the Secret Service part. 
We'd better think it over when we have 
more time. What time do you think it is?” 

“Oh, just a little after nine. You’ve lots 
of time. Now listen!’’ He was talking 
desperately against time. “The first thing 
to have in Secret Service is a code.” 
Stoddard III sat up. This was something 
ike! 

‘Sure thing!’’ he said. 

““& real code. We'll have to memorize 
it, so no one can steal the key.” 

“Well, I suppose so.’’ Not so eagerly. 
Stoddard III had a poor memory. 

“We ought to be perfect in it. We'd 
better fix one up right away, so we can 
begin to practice it.’”’ 

““We can’t be the whole Secret Service.” 

“No; I’ve thought of that. It ought to 
be a series of circles. If I’m the head—you 
can be if you want to.” 

“T don’t. I’m going to light a match and 
look at my watch.” 

“‘That’s it!’’ said the Wop disgustedly. 
““Give the whole business away. Stand up 
and shout your fool head off. I don’t care.” 

“Well, go on, then. I guess I’ve got five 
minutes. You can be the head. I’d forget 
the code or something.” 

“Listen! I’mthehead. Round methere’s 
the inner circle, say, six. They know who 
Iam. No one else knows but the king. Do 
yousee? And outside that there’s the circle 
of sixty, and they only know the six. They 
don’t know me. Do you get it?” He 
peered over at Stoddard III. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve you heard a word I said!” 

“T—I feel kinda sick,’ said Stoddard 
Put those peanuts away, will 


you?” 

The Wop obeyed rather absently. His 
mind was elsewhere. 

‘The sixty, in turn, are heads of circles. 
Everything worth knowing all over the 
world is brought them by their agents, who 
give it to the six, who give it tome. In that 
way what I don’t know won’t be worth 
knowing.” 

“‘T wish you’d stop eating those peanuts,” 
said Stoddard III fretfully. “I’m not well, 
I tell you. I feel queer. I ” He rose. 
“ve got to go,” he said. ‘“‘It’s all right. 
Anything you say. We’ll fix up a code 
to-morrow.” 

The Wop had failed, after all. As Stod- 
dard III steadied himself by the Chimney 
the clock in the town, a mile away, struck 
the half hour. Stoddard III steadied him- 
self by the Chimney and down below a 
girlish figure emerged from Professor Ran- 
dall’s house and stood looking about. Stod- 
dard III could see the figure and instantly 
the nausea deserted him. 

Gone was everything else. The code. 
Secret Service. Pearls. The dream of em- 
pire. Remained only a girl below, waiting 
forhim. ‘So long!”’ he said, and slid care- 
fully down the slope of the roof. 

The girlish figure waited, and Stoddard 
III made his way along the gutter; and 
the German master, who had missed his 
train and caught a cold, was on his way 
up to his room, carrying a pitcher of hot 
lemonade. 

Stoddard III, halfway through the win- 
dow, heard him coming, made a desperate 


ba 
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effort to reach the corridor before he 
the corner, failed and dived under ih 
The master entered, swore guttu] 
the open window, slammed it down\ 
drink of hot lemonade, wound his :: 
sneezed, took more lemonade, drey| 
coat, took two quinine pills—and t} 
down on the bed and took off his s, 
- The open window was on his min), 
picion has its native habitat in the n\ 
masters. More than once he had su: 
the use of that window as a way tot) 
So now, thoughtfully, he went 
raising it, stuck his head out, 
You poys up there on ¢| | 
called. “‘ This vindow will be locked a) 
And my door likevise. Goot night’) 
He banged it shut, fastened it, loc| 
door, put the key under the pil 
and proceeded with his disrob’ 


At ten o’clock the master w 
his reading lamp on and the 
head. The pitcher of hot 1 


sneezed he took a sip of it. 
penhauer until midnight! 
And under the bed lay t; 
the less tragedy that after 
was dead of a locked doc 
dozed occasionally. Doze 
miserably. Dozed to wa 
able thirst, with the pite 
within touch, but, alas! 


which was very strong, and sé 
deep sleep of despair—four doz 
ters, cheese sandwiches and 
tea, roast beef, potatoes, cauliflower, 
tomatoes, two saucers of rice pudd 
bag of peanuts and half a pitcher of | 
lemonade, to which had been added : 
of whisky. ay 
At two A. M. a cold wind came up, 
ing a flurry of snow. Stoddard II] 
soundly through a tapping at the wi 
which roused the master; slept so 
as the Wop was admitted, recognize 
grimly but silently appraised and al 
to proceed to his own quarters; slept 
the irate Wop, who had waited for th: 
of succor, which had not come, proc 
to Stoddard III’s room and found it e 
The Wop was dazed. Reckless 
turned on the light and stared abo 
Then, on tiptoe, he made a circuit | 
dormitory to see if Stoddard III was 
ing another’s couch. He was not. . 
thoughts filled the Wop’s imaginative | 
The terror of two A. M. clutched him 
At dawn the dormitory master wo 
find the Wop, fully dressed, standing 
him. He sat up, with the specter of i 
his mind. | 
““What’s the matter?” he demand 
“Tt’s Stoddard III, sir. I don’t 
where he is.” | 
“Isn’t he in bed?” 
“No, sir. He hasn’t been to bed at 
The dormitory master put on his 
sers and slippers, firing questions mean 
The Wop was reticent, acknowledgin 
Chimney and Stoddard III leaving 
there. Awful visions of a crushed figu 
the ground filled the master’s mind. 
the chill dawn he and the Wop hu 
The wind blew the master’s dressing 
round his legs. The snow got into his 
pers. But there was no Stoddard II] 
At last the master turned and face 


op. pid 

ones look here,”’ he said; “youre. 
ing something back. You know where 
boy is.” 

“Ido, notesiten 

“You’ve got an idea.” : 

““Not—not unless he has eloped, si 

“Bloped!” 

Lt whe Professor Randall’s niece. 
was to meet her at nine-thirty. 

The master swore softly and pa 
through the spring snow to et 
dall’s.. The Wop followed. He @ 
know what else to do. He was quite 
tain that Stoddard III had eloped cer 
and angry. It was disloyal. It nae 
plans. It left him, so to speak, et 

But Professor Randall reporte : 
niece asleep. ; | 

Breakfast found the school agog: : 
dard III had run away; h ie 
covered, gone into the winter nig: td 
and coatless. The head master ae 
(Concluded on Page 81) 
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He Thought His Accounts 


Were Correct— 
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One of Bisenius’ sons has charge of 
all the book and figure work. He totals 
all the credit register accounts on the 
Burroughs and knows they are right. 


Until He Found That $13 Error 


T'S usually the man that has already made a 

| success of his business who is most anxious to 

find its weak points and strengthen them. 
And Mr, Bisenius is no exception to the rule. 


He Had a Good Credit System, But — 


Bisenius & Sons have built up a general store 
business in Cascade, Iowa. They carry a lot of credit 
accounts and, as is usual in rural districts, some of 
them run a long time. Consequently there are many 
additions on the credit slips and many footings to be 
carried forward from day to day and month to month. 

To lessen the labor of checking over all those items, 
Mr. Bisenius bought a Burroughs Figuring Machine 
_ to reinforce his credit register. 


And Then It Turned Up! 

The machine can’t make mistakes in adding—but 

human beings can—and when the Burroughs began 
_ to prove up the credit register accounts it found 
mistakes in addition and in carrying forward totals— 
_ as shown at the right. 
__ And don’t forget that Bisenius & Sons have a very 
_teliable credit register and have always been careful 
in checking accounts. What happened in their case 
happens to thousands of merchants every day—not 
through any fault in the register, but because mistakes 
are inevitable in human calculations. 


Safeguarding the Profits 
You can’t eliminate the liability of human error 
from pen or pencil bookkeeping—but no matter what 
system of bookkeeping you use, you can check the 


figures with a Burroughs — before the error gets to the 
customer, 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS -SAVE VALUABLE TIME @ 


With his Burroughs, Mr. Bisenius knows his bills 
are right. No overcharges can offend a customer, no 
undercharges can steal away his profits. 


Catching the Runaway Pennies 

Mr. Bisenius was quick to see that cash sales 
needed watching, too. And there’s no way to correct 
an error in adding cash ttems after the customer has left 
the store. The transaction is closed and a dime lost 
is lost for good. 

So the Burroughs stands right on the counter, and 
is used to add up cash sales of three or more items. 

The Burroughs, the cash register and the credit 
register —all three work together to increase the profits 
of M. Bisenius & Sons. 

In spare time the Burroughs checks invoices, adds 
freight bills and helps on all the book and figure work. 


Peace of Mind Follows the Burroughs 
In Mr. Bisenius’ own words. “It's the most 
profitable fixture we ever put in our store. It saves 
not only money, but a great deal of time and mental 
strain.” 
* * * 


No Business too Small for a Burroughs 

Thousands of merchants—clear down to the 
smallest concerns in the smallest towns—are using 
Burroughs Machines to prevent mistakes, save time, 
and give better service to customers. Look in your 
telephone directory for address of nearest Burroughs 
office, ask your banker or write direct to the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company at Detroit, New York, 
Atlanta, Kansas City, or San Francisco, 
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unseen losses that eat up profits. 


Spotting the Error! 


The Burroughs can't make mistakes. It runs 
over all the items on a credit account, adds them 
automatically and reveals errors, before they 
mean a loss, 


Better than Wrapping Paper 

Figuring cash sales on wrapping paper is com- 
mon in retail stores. The Burroughs way is 
quicker, neater and always right. It stops the 
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Judge Truck Tires 
By Cost Alone 


Tire Cost is the basis on which to judge 
your truck tires. 


Tire Cost is cost per mile, plus part of the 
cost of repairs to the truck mechanism, plus a 
share of the sum written off each year for the 
depreciation of your trucks. 


800 Tons Pressure Cuts Tire Cost 


Ordinary truck tires are vulcanized under 
a couple of hundred tons pressure. 


United States Truck Tires are vulcanized 
under a pressure of eight hundred tons—think 
of it! 1,600,000 pounds—in the only press of its 
kind in the United States. This tremendous 
pressure gives the rubber compound almost 
unbelievable toughness and resiliency. 


As a result of increased toughness, United 
States Truck Tires cut Tire Cost per mile by 
resisting wear. As a result of increased re- 
siliency they cut repair bills by eliminating jolts 
and jars. At the end of each year’s running on 
United States Tires, a much smaller sum is 
charged off against a truck for depreciation. 

In addition to the benefits resulting from eight-hundred- 
ton-pressure vulcanizing, the United States Truck Tire has 
many other mileage-adding improvements. Ask about 


them —and send for our new 1916 Truck Tire Catalogue — 
yours for the asking. 


United States Tire Company 


BROADWAY AT 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all principal cities give prompt, liberal, 
courteous service 


(Concluded from Page 78) 
‘o breakfast, but sat at the telephone. 
‘atin master, recalling verbs of ad- 
aing, wishing, permitting, determin- 
id others, felt qualms. He had been 
! But the really worried person was 
nall, to whom the station master had 
od that Stoddard III was missing 
‘at the school had inquired about the 
gers on the night trains. : 
Small was stricken to confession. 
ye dozen in all,” he finished. “Large 
90. Now a boy can eat two dozen 
t away with it; but after five dozen 
yt responsible. Or take it the other 
und: A boy who will eat five dozen 
ysters ain’t responsible. Anyhow, 
+t I'd never given him any.” 
; Randall left at eight-forty-five 
-- The news had been kept from her. 
t with her small chin held high and 
es slightly red. She wore Big Gra- 
frat pin and promised to write to at 
ix boys. But her eyes searched the 
in vain for Stoddard ITI. 
en o’clock the German master went 
room for more quinine, and in the 
sta maidservant, screaming violently. 
reduced to speech she gasped that 
drun the carpet sweeper under the 
’s bed and struck something which 
die 
s thus ignominiously that Stoddard 
g-elect, was discovered. 


days later Mrs. Stoddard IT sat in 
sulting room of the school infirmary 
‘ote a letter to Mr. Stoddard II. 
was delirious for two days,’”’ she 
“Heseemed to think he had a harem 
iething, and had to eat oysters to 
his wives with pearls! He is all 
iow, and very amiable—except yes- 
, when the nurse offered him some 
roth. Rioaw 13,6 

hall bring him home to-morrow for 
:, The doctor says he is run down 
's been studying too hard; but I am 
ced that that is not the real reason. 
_is growing; and, frankly, I do not 
he has been getting enough to eat. 
ot very keen about boarding schools, 
vy. Not enough food and a starved 
ation is the way I sum up the situ- 


u might have Maggie order some 
reads, and do get a keg of those 
py oysters. They are so strengthen- 


evening Stoddard III and his 
were in hisroom. Stoddard III was 
'd in a chair and his mother was 
clothing ready to pack in his trunk. 
ppped and sniffed. - 

don’t have rats round, do you, 
‘she inquired. 

ice,” said the king-elect with pleas- 
languor. ~ . 

ink there’s one dead somewhere,” 
ed. “If there is, that’s probably 
ade you ill. Pull the:blanket over 
i and T’ll open the window.” 

lant GF 
coe 


tandon. But for the most part each 
jd to work out his own salvation, and 
ilso constantly to find my own holds 
| could not reach those Démarchi had 
When at last. I had come up with 
chi now and again I would have to 
side while he held the rope taut for 
‘el to follow—no shoulder left for him 
P onto. Many times I would call to 
n to be prepared, that I expected to 
feared I could not reach the holes. 
mes I did slip. More often I did 
dut always they were ready, always 
ng me and each other, even without 


\Way there was a “chimney ’’—a crack 
ch we must squirm. A five-minute 
e and Démarchi was up—how, I do 
dw. I followed, using back and knees 
as hands and feet, now feeling above 
\d with my hand, now below with my 
yr some hold that must be found by 
2, with no room to look up or down. 
e whole thirty feet there seemed to 
good holds, especially for the feet. 
|he top a shelving rock offered a sup- 
jit no assurance against slipping, ex- 
1e- roughness of its surface. With 
ty got my knee up, got a handhold 
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But, by Stoddard III’s trunk, she 
stopped and sniffed again. 

“It’s really horrible!’’? she commented. 
“T shall report it at once. Where’s the 
trunk key, dear?” 

Memory and a great fear seized Stoddard 
III and gripped him. 

“IT guess you’d better let the fellow next 
door come in and clear out that trunk, 
mother,’ he said. ‘‘It’s—it’s full of all 
sorts of things. Honestly—I think you’d 
better.” 

She was firm and Stoddard III was too 
weak to protest. She flung up the lid, took 
one glance at its contents, one breath, and 
slammed it shut. 

“Mercy!” she said. 
what 4 

“Now listen, mother,’ he implored; “I 
forgot there were clothes in there, but 
they’ll air all right. Anyhow, it’s nothing 
but a few oysters and the insides of a rabbit; 
and maybe some butter and a few things 
to eat.” 

Late that night the Wop crept. into 
Stoddard III’s room. He carried something 
clutched in the palm of his hand. 

““Well?”’ inquired Stoddard III eagerly. 

“T did it!” said the Wop; round him 
there clung an aroma of pleasant things 
long dead. 


“T never—why, 


“Tt. was no cinch—believe me! Smell! 
Say, I never ——” 

“Did you find anything?” 

The Wop extended his hand. In the 


palm lay a small, irregular pearl, odorous, 
but—a pearl. 

“What d’you call that?’’ he demanded. 

The king-elect lay back on his pillow and 
smiled. Gone were madness and infatuation. 
Gone was the bitterness of three weeks and 
two days of waiting. Back on its throne 
was reason. 

“Took here,” he said; “I’m with you on 
the island business. But we’re going to can 
that. polygamy stuff. See?’ 

“All right,” said the prime minister. 
““What’ll I do with the pearl?” 

“T’m going to send it to a girl,’’.said the 
king-elect firmly. ‘‘Get a pen there and 
write for me, will you?” 

' The prime minister obeyed. 

“Ready?” asked the king-elect. 
right! ‘Dear Lucille ——’” 

A breeze came through the open window 
and past-the trunk, lid raised and airing. 
It stirred the ‘pajamas round the Wop’s 
thin ankles, played over the faintly dark- 
ened upper lip of Stoddard III, and over- 
turned on the chiffonier the photograph of 
a girl, somewhat stained with melted butter. 


“All 


“<*Dear Lucille: Ihave been sick, but am 
better. A friend of mine is writing this for 
me. I send.inclosed a small pearl. Some 
day _I-shall tell you what it means—and 
maybe get you some better ones.’”’ 


The Wop lifted his eyes and met Stod- 
dard III’s kingly-elect ones. For a moment 
their glances locked. Then Stoddard III 
triumphed. The Wop bent over the paper. 

“Ts there an ‘e’ in writing?” he asked. 


ASCENT OF THE SHARK’S 


above, raised myself enough to get my foot 
on the rock, and was in the act of pulling 
myself up when my foot slipped and I hung 
by my fingers alone. aoe 

It was the first time I had ever slipped 
that I had not been able instantly to recover 
myself; and I might have fallen but for the 
rope. But Démarchi was watching from 
above and had the rope taut. Almost as I 
slipped he gave a slight pull—just enough 
for.me to recover my footing, look up, see 
where next to put my knee and how to get 
a better handhold; and in another moment 
I had pulled myself up to the top. 

To be pulled up is not climbing, and the 
chief use of the rope is its moral support. 
With a good rope and good guides, acci- 


dents are few. They occur almost entirely | 


to those who go without guides. A good 
guide seems never to slip; but he takes no 
serious risks .and can be trusted to turn back 
in case of actual danger. His judgment is 
almost unerring, and the “first guide’’ is 
the master of the caravane as truly as is the 
captain of his ship. Only after prolonged 
experience do the guides receive their certif- 
icates, which must be renewed each year. 

At last we were all up the chimney, only 
to find worse trouble ahead; for now came 
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Science answers Oxidation 


HE real. cause of 
the rapid deterio- 
ration of automo- 
bile finish—loss of 
lustre, cracking, 
crazing, checking 
and peeling—has 
not been generally 
known. 


Car owners 
everywhere have 
been assuming 
that it is entirely a normal process of “‘ wear 
and tear’’—resulting not from a specific 
and avoidable cause, but from general and 
inevitable conditions of usage. 


Science says this isa mistaken idea. There 
is a direct and specific cause for this quick 
depreciation of painted and enameled car 
surfaces, and that cause may be summed up 
in a single word—owxidation. 


What oxidation is 


For a clear understanding of the action 
of oxidation, it is necessary first to under- 
stand a few fundamental facts about the 
composition of paint. The ingredients of 
paint may be classed, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, as ‘‘moist”’ and “‘dry’’—linseed and 
other oils, the moist; lead, pigments and 
other solids, the dry. 


When any painted or enameled surfaces 
come in contact with oxygen, a chemical 
change known technically as oxidation begins 
immediately. 


Oxygen absorbs, or dries out, the “‘ mois- 
ture”’ in the paint. The process progresses 
gradually, but steadily, until eventually the 
film of paint becomes exceedingly dry, brittle 
and inelastic. 


The first effect of this is loss of lustre. 
Superficial oxidation deadens or tarnishes 
the smooth, glossy, delicate surface. The 
final result is actual disintegration of the 
body of the paint film. Expansion and con- 
traction (due to sudden changes in tempera- 
ture); constant vibration of the engine; and 
accidental jars and jolts are more than the 
brittle coating of paint and enamel can 
resist—and it cracks, checks, peels, crazes. 


What is the remedy? 


The remedy—or rather what the remedy 
must do—is obvious: it must prevent the 
contact of oxygen with automobile finish. 


But that is by no means simple. Oxygen 
is omnipresent. Air contains 21% of oxygen; 
water, measured by weight, over 88%; mud, 
even dust, a certain large proportion. Heavy 
rain, air, mud and dust are unavoidable; the 
car is always exposed to these oxygen-bearing 
agencies. 


To escape oxygen, therefore, extraordinary 
measures are plainly required. In some way 


the body, hood and fenders of the car must 
be covered with a ‘‘suit of armor’’ that is 
air-tight, water-tight, and impenetrable to 
oxygen. 


Just as science discovered the real cause 
of deterioration of automobile finish, so 
she discovered the remedy. It is offered 
you now in OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR 


' AUTOMOBILES. 


Over the hood, body and fenders of the 
car this preparation imparts a thin, trans- 
parent wax film as smooth and hard as glass. 
This film is air-tight, water-tight, mud-proof 
and impervious to the sharpest blasts of 
gritty dust—in short, a protective shield 
through which oxygen- bearing elements 
cannot penetrate. In addition, it is a non- 
conductor, thus minimizing the effects of 
expansion and contraction. 


No longer need you accept resignedly 
rapid deterioration bf the finishon your car, 
a steady impairment of its ‘‘good looks” 
day by day. Here, at last, is real ‘“‘ beauty 
insurance”’ for the automobile! 


The matchless polish 


No matter how dulled and soiled the sur- 
face, with OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR 
AUTOMOBILES you can impart a super- 
lustre, a mirror-like finish of great depth and 
brilliancy. 


A little brisk rubbing with a soft cloth, and 
in a jiffy the trick is turned! Spatterings of 
mud and dirt rub off the smooth wax film 
like magic. After a run through rain and 
mud, or dust, a dry ‘‘rub down” is usually 
all that is necessary to get a clean, bright 
finish, necessitating only one washing to 
every four or five necessary now. Moreover, 
OLD ENGLISH WAX FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES cannot collect dust. 


But the time and labor saved you is by no 
means the greatest saving. By preserving 
the original finish on your car, it saves you 
money. Thirty per cent of the selling price 
of the used car is based on appearance, and 
appearance for the most part means finish. 


Get Prof. Pratt’s book 
on automobile finish—and 
large sample can 


David S. Pratt, Ph. D., Head of Depart- 
ment, Organic, Sanitary and Micro Chem- 
istry, School of Chemistry, University~ of 
Pittsburgh, has written a scientific treatise 
on automobile finish which every car owner 
should read. On receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps or coin, we will send you this book, 
together with a large sample of the wax— 
enough for the largest car. Write today, 
mentioning your auto supply dealer. THE 
ASS bOYISE, CO 1953 Dana Ave. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Old English Wax for Automobiles can be obtained at most automobile supply shops, 
or from paint, hardware, drug and department stores. If you are unable to obtain Poa 
ut from any of these sources, write us, and we will supply it direct. oo 


4 
2” The AS. 
I ~ Boyle Co. 
@ 1953 Dana Ave. 
633 Pad Cincinnati, 0. 
” Gentlemen: Please 


Wax 


for Byutomobiles Paes 


Protects, Preserves, Polishes. 


2 send me Prof. Pratt's 
2” _ book on automobile 
a. finish, together with a 
oo sample of Old English Wax 
2 for Automobiles. 1am enclos- 
rod ing 10c in stamps (or coin) to 
vs cover cost of packing and postage. 

. a 
2 Name 

a 


* 
Address 


State 


a 


Pad I buy my auto supplies from 
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[The Clothcraft Store| 


Endurance 


Modern industry has 
learned a lesson from the 
ancients—substantial con- 
struction alone gives last- 
ing value. 


The sturdy value of 
Clotheraft Clothes for Men 
and Young Men illustrates 
that principle. 


And it also illustrates 
the policy of this store 
to select for you the articles 
that not only look the best 
but wear the best. 


Clothcraft represents 
seventy years of specializ- 
ing in medium-priced 
clothes—seventy years of 
improvements in machines, 
study of methods, testing 
of materials, scientific train- 
ing of workers. 

What interests you—the 
result—is better style, bet- 
ter fabrics and better work- 
manship without increased 
cost to you. 

Put us to the test by 
coming here and trying on 
a Clothcraft Suit. 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
Grayvld Spell 4516" 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


OS pone 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


(iN YOUR TOWN) 
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loose drifts of snow to cross, so precipitous 
that there seemed no way of saving ourselves 
if the snow slid, since in places there were 
no holds whatever, no way even to steady 
ourselves except by the palms of our hands 
placed flat against upright rocks. Yet even 
at such places the rule of one at a time and 
a taut rope assured safety. 

It was past noon, but to hurry was still 
impossible. We were nearly at the top. 
Belowit was a snow-choked hole up through 
which we must climb. It was so small that 
Démarchi stuck in it until he changed my 
camera from his back to his pocket, warn- 
ing me that a broken camera would probably 
be the result. The only place for Ravanel 
and me to stand was under the shower of 
snow he sent down, and all we could do was 
to laugh as it went down our necks. The 
step was nearly as high as my head, so I had 
to be pulled partway up. 

Another almost perpendicular thirty feet 
of snowy rocks and we were at the top, all 
three on a rock that was no more than five 
by eleven feet, and as truly in space as a 
church steeple. The camera required eight 
feet for focus; so for a picture we had all to 
stand within a foot of the edge. My knees 
trembled and refused to straighten, for we 
were 11,124 feet up in the air, on a needle of 
rock. Luckily its top was flat and, once 
seated, I felt safe, although to the Mer 
de Glace, four:thousand feet below, was 
almost a straight drop. To climb only so 
much had taken seven hours, two hours for 
the last two hundred feet from the shoulder, 
not a stone’s throw away. 

At last we could rest; at last drink in a 
scene the like of which few are privileged 
to enjoy. Close by rose the sharpest of all 
the rock needles, the Aiguille de Grépon, its 


| slopes scarred by innumerable avalanches 


from rocks too steep to hold the snow. Far 
across the Mer de Glace towered the dreaded 
Aiguille du Dru and the snow-capped 
Aiguille Verte, of which it is a part, appear- 
ing and disappearing amid enveloping clouds 
like phantom ships at sea. Far down their 
glacier-clad slopes the heart-shaped rocks 
of the Jardin, or Garden, brought memories 


| of Alpine blossoms found there in normal 


seasons. 
The forbidding walls of the Grandes 


| Jorasses stood like a fortress at one end 
| of aridge, of which the bastionlike Giant’s 


Tooth formed the other. Its lofty summit 
pierced the ribbon of cloud across its base, 
enhancing the height of its four-thousand 


| foot sweep upward from the icefalls of the 


glacier below, and recalling vividly our 
struggle up its final tower two weeks before. 
Perhaps even now the two Frenchmen who 
had hailed us from its base at six that morn- 
ing might be standing on its tip. It stood 
out like a sentinel tower against the great 


| stretch of snow beyond the Upper Mer de 


Glace, or Glacier du Géant, above which, 
like outposts, rose the Flambeau or Beacon, 
at its head, and the Tour Ronde or Round 
Tower. Of Mont Blane only’ the snowy 
spike of the Mont Maudit, a lower point, 
appeared. Atthetop ofthe Glacier du Plan 
great ice cliffs hung, ready to break. 


Putting on the Brakes 
It was half past one. The sun had done 


| its work. From the Grépon, now every five 


minutes come the sound of avalanches— 
ominous warning for us to be gone. We had 


| stopped barely half an hour, but to my 


exultation over our success Démarchi re- 
plied that we had yet to go down. Now he 
looked grave and said we must be off. 

We were to traverse our peak—that is, 
to go down another way, so as to make the 
climb more interesting. But my interest in 
the first thirty feet was in trying not to 
slide off an exceedingly steep snow slope. 
Démarchi had kicked steps as he descended, 
but they were so much too far apart for me 
to reach without losing my balance that in- 
voluntarily I tried to sit as I felt for the one 
next below. 

Immediately Démarchi shouted to me 
to get up, that to sit was the surest way to 
slip, and that I was spoiling the steps so 
Ravanel would be unable to follow. It re- 
quires experience to learn that even on a 
steep slope one is in most stable equilibrium 
when standing erect, with horizontal foot- 
ing, no matter how narrow or slippery. It 
is balance that determines safety, and for 
security one holds with the ice pick. 

Once down that awful slope I breathed a 
sigh of relief, when suddenly I found myself 
standing at the top of the great cleft be- 
tween the two peaks, down which I now 
learned we were to slide! It was a hundred- 
and-fourteen-foot chimney, which we were 
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to descend by means of an extra rope of that 
length, the corde d’appel, or emergency 
rope, which Ravanel had been carrying on 
his back all day. Démarchi now doubled it 
evenly over the snowy rock on which we 
were standing. I stood aside—this time un- 
roped, lest I be dragged off the rock—and 
Ravanel took my place on the life line. 

With one end of the loose rope in each 
hand he slid rapidly to a shelving rock half- 
way down, Démarchi holding him from 
above by a taut life line, let out bit by bit. 
I took my place again on the line and pre- 
pared to follow. ‘‘Wind the loose ropes 
twice about your leg above the knee,” I was 
told; and the improvised brake worked so 
perfectly that I could not budge. Démarchi 
laughed, told me to try once round below 
the knee, and to hold the ropes firmly be- 
tween crossed ankles. I did so and, with a 
feeling of perfect security, slid the entire 
fifty-seven feet without a halt. 


A Narrow Escape 


Démarchi followed, and soon we were all 
standing together on the slippery, shelving, 
halfway rock. There was barely room for 
us all and it was hard to keep our balance 
while Démarchi jerked down the rope, now 
wet and heavy. Once, he said, he had had 
to climb all the way up to dislodge it. Now 
it stuck a little, but soon it was down and 
again doubled over a staple that had been 
driven into the rock opposite. Again we 
slid, this time to the base of the chimney, 
the steep, slippery wall. 

“Never again with such conditions!” 
exclaimed Démarchi. “I would not have 
tried it if I had known.” 

For, with the ropes thus wet and cold, if 
he slid slowly his hands would grow too 
numb to hold, while to go fast would bring 
the ropes to a sudden end in his hands, per- 
haps before he could stop safely on so 
precarious a footing; and for him’ no life 
line from above gave security. The first 
up and the: last down, it is-the first guide 
rather than the tourist who deserves credit 
for a difficult ascent. To hold here was so 
important that the guides had removed 
their mittens; but without them my hands 
instantly grew so numb I could not hold at 
all, and preferred the ignominy of being 
called “fa curious person”’ to slipping. 

Again we were clinging like flies on a 
wall, and presently—still worse—walking 
along a narrow, slippery ridge, with nothing 
to hold to and a sheer drop on both sides. 
I could not even go on all fours, d cheval, as 
the French say—zu Pferd as the German 
Swiss call it; for I had learned before now 
that the novice who tries it will at once be 
told to get up and learn to walk steadily. 

It had taken an hour and a half to get 
back to the shoulder and our packs—all 
that time to come down two hundred feet! 
It was nearly three o’clock, with the steep 
rocks, the crevasses of the steep glacier and 
the long way down the Mer de Glace still 
ahead. Already the shadows were length- 
ening. Misty clouds hovered mysteriously 
over the snows of the distant Col du Géant. 

I longed to linger; but the alarming roar 
of continual avalanches urged us on and, 
with a hasty bite, we were off. The snow 
was now sliding even without our weight, 
loosened by the heat of the morning and 
started by the sudden change to the chill 
of the shadows creeping over it. Some- 
times the drifts were so wide that, even at 
the full length of the rope, fifty feet apart, 
one or even two of us at a time must cross 
with no rocks close enough to hold to— 
merely our ice axes driven in at each step. 
There were moments of excited suspense 
lest the snow slide with us. 

Suddenly the awful thing happened! 
Before my eyes Ravanel, to whom I was 
roped, was sliding with a small avalanche 
that his weight had started—sliding slowly 
but surely off the rocks into eternity! I 
had a good hold, but no time to look behind 
me to see whether Démarchi had, also; and 
surely both of us would be jerked out when 
the rope grew taut. I stood silent, realizing 
that in another moment the end would 
probably come for all of us. It was this 
that we had been dreading all day. The 
moment was asolemn one. No one madea 
sound. My eyes were riveted on Ravanel, 
who had slid some fifteen feet. 

All at once I saw him wheel about; and, 
with his face to the slope, he gave a mighty 
heave of his ax as for his life and drove it 
into the snow above his head. The ax held. 
The man stopped sliding. The snow slid 
on down and off the rocks, but Ravanel did 
not. He had saved himself and us. He had 
kept his head, had kept his ankles firm, and 
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now silently climbed up again. | 
forward without a word. No a 
We went on as if nothing had hap), 
When Démarchi spoke, it was, 
directions as to the rope, for it grey... 
some as we came lower and could , 
three at a time and faster. There. 
to hasten whenever it was safe t, 
But, whenever I was delayed at aj 
point, in spite of Démarchi’s effori, 
the rope taut, it would nearly trip| 
loosened between us; or if I, in r 
a moment descended faster than }) 
below, my rope would get caught 
and suddenly halt him. 
To come down the rocks took two) 
as long as to go up. Once dowr) 
glacier, we halted a moment, and thi; 
eyes of the guides descried four pi, 
another caravane—at the base of the: 
Tooth, opposite. They were suct} 
that at first I could not see them; b_ 
on so vast an expanse, the men’s e1 
accustomed to detect the slightest | 
the unusual. Mine perceived rat} 
glory of the wondrous half-lights | 
and glaciers. Soon shouts were exc, 
Down the steep glacier progress w_ 
rapid in spite of the many snow | 
solid in the morning, through which, 
stepped into invisible crevasses. | 
would be a moment’s delay, while! 
another climbed out to safety, a ch) 
direction, and we would go sailing oi| 
ward, always at the full length of 
rope to prevent serious accident. 
In an hour we had passed the s. 
part and the worst crevasses. At 
could safely slide with the snow, 
stepping to one side when the sm: 
lanches we started grew too deep fo 
ing. Once again came crevasses 
rocks overhead, warning us by fra’ 
strewn about on the snow to look ) 
before crossing below. | 


The Standing Slide 


An hour down the glacier, islands | 
appeared. Where we had _ breal 
twelve hours before, now we halted 
early supper. The heat of the roc 
weakened the snow near them and | 
were many. Then came a long, exhil: 
glissade, or standing slide, beside a 
up which we had toiled painfully 
morning. I was inexperienced at this 
the slope was steep, and there were 
below to slide into. So, for safety, Dé 
wrapped the rope twice round his ax, 
on it for.a brake, and, with both 
above as anchors, we went almo 
slowly for sport. 

In twenty minutes we had come 
what had taken an hour and more to 
We were back on the Mer de Glaci 
slope was gradual, its crevasses visib 
for the most part easy to avoid or 
The toil and danger were over. At | 
could unrope. We had been twelve 
and a half, as it were, onleash. 

The sun was setting and we had stil 
than an hour to go. The shadows 
mounting, mounting almost to the | 
which once more towered above us, ! 
longer seemed unconquerable. The | 
took on the hues of the paling sky: 
gold, now pink, and at last azure. Th 
marvelous of Alpine glows diffus¢ 
warmth like a crown over peaks and. 
as they receded from our enchanted 
A perfect climax to a memorable 
Then, as I turned ever and again | 
steps to watch the changing lights, ‘ 
they faded before my eyes. ihe ‘ 
vanished into thin air. The majestic 
of the High Alps seemed settling to 1 

Just at dark we reached the Monta 
its tiny lights beckoning from afar, . 
lighthouse on the brink of the river 
down which we had been picking our 
We had been gone seventeen and 2 
hours; so long to climb only five thor 
feet! e. 
Yet already the fatigue and anxiety 
all but forgotten in the mee 
heights to which I had been Pe 
attain. It had been a deep spiritua 
rience. Ina few short weeks on then 
tains I seemed to have been Saas 
life’s decisions, life’s tasks. pine i 
with the doing of hard tasks. Only | 
development of’ our powers can oa 
our greatest contribution to the lid 
whatever line it be; and it is bette 
some of us should perish in eae 
that all should forever be held bac : 
quest for the strength and inspiration : 
make possible our best contribution | 
world. ag 
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Motor Wheeling Heralds Spring 
and Brings Outdoor Joy to All 


NT 


“light-hearted, I take to the open road.”,— Walt Whitman 


ATURE lures—out— De MW bh 
away—into the open! ““977 777 7/7 
- i Vv 8 / | Wa, ‘hy 


Now—of all times SCid & 
—the SMITH MOTOR Peet epee 


rules. By a turn of the wrist 
the Motor Wheel hums a 
speed of from four to twenty 
miles an hour. | 


WHEEL makes new friends. It brings the 
Great Outdoors to you. New miles of easy 
travel invite you and a new comfort in riding 
is yours. 

Five minutes for attaching the SMITH to 
your bicycle and your mount purls with new- 
born life. The motor-given power brings fresh 
charm and exhilaration to your wheel. There 
is no mile-limit, no vibration and positively no 
grease or dirt. You wear no special clothes for 
riding. 

Two turns of your pedals animate the 


Up to one hundred twenty-five miles of pleas- 
ure and utility from one gallon of gasoline. 
Over six miles for one cent. 

For ‘‘get-about’’ business service, the 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL turns duty into 
pleasure. And for delightful recreation, it has 
no rival. 

One trial ride will bring a longing for pos- 
session. Low initial cost and economical up- 
keep will make it yours. 

See the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL at your 
dealer’s—ride it—or write for book, ‘‘ Motor- 


motor-pulse and your hand on the grip Wheeling,” sent with full information. 


A few exclusive territories remain open where representatives for the SMITH 
MOTOR WHEEL are desired. For the right class of dealers we have an 
attractive proposition. With such dealers we invite correspondence. 


MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


A.O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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Starting 
&, Lighting 
Battery” 


Automobiles 


This is the “Unit-Seal” battery 
—every cell a separate sealed Unit. 
It is saving American Motorists 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
Every. year. 


The ‘Exide’ “Unit-Seal’”’ battery gives more power for a given 
space and weight, and facilitates the replacement of worn parts. 
It is repairable and worth repairing. 


“The “Exide” Battery costs most to make but least to use.” It is 
real economy to buy an “Exide” Starting and Lighting Battery. 


Stop in at an “Exide” Battery Service Sta- 
tion and have the Unit Sealing explained to you. LOOK FOR [== TERY 
; i side. 
See how the use of the bulky, troublesome sealing THIS SIGN |"E* ne 
compound is avoided. At the same time you can 


have the battery you are now using inspected é & ge, ealde’” Depots and 
free of charge. EMI. ost ge country. iat ws 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 
“wexide”, Tronclad-eExide”, “HycapseExide” and “Tbin=Extde”’ Batteries for Electric Vehicles 


Copyright 1915 by the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
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ense!” the constable replied. 
re all dummies. And who’s going 
i this ghastly jest? You, Martin?” 
one he was examining the figures, 
smile in their waxen faces. Sud- 
jumped back—then held the lan- 
. Hetouched the limp hand of one. 
; have you found now?” called 


-have I found! What have I 
otawake! This is devilish—that’s 
were right, Figgin. Here’s one 


mmy with blood in him, eh?”’ in- 
Figgin grimly. — ‘ 
t’saman. And he’s unconscious— 
g the dummies. Oh, this is a fine 
‘could just understand it.”’ 

hered round; and surely the white 
which the light was flung was 
sh. 

arter,’’ I said. 

pert pulled at the fingers, but 
m fast. 

r, eh? And they left him among 
nmies!’’ He said it wonderingly. 
‘rest are dummies, I know! All 
ied, anyway. What kind of crea- 
these Alexander Clubbers?”’ 

yetor was listening at Carter’s 


red, I judge,” he said at last. 
ate of coma. Rather dangerous 
ye’s a rather old man. His heart 
beating.” 

[ send for stretcher men?” asked 


” 


the officer approached the tele- 


any further help, Mr. Ellis?” he 
constable. 

ight tell them to send up Storey.”’ 
mew, was one of the most famous 
d detectives. ‘‘He has a wonder- 
f humor; he may appreciate this. 


tin waited for connection, Ellis 
ractitioner were walking among 
forms. I waited at Carter’s chair. 
, another man!”’ shouted the phy- 
denly. 

lung up and joined us. 

er?” whispered Ellis hoarsely. 
heard the clock, loud in its place; 
it awesome moment the shadows 
) deepen. We stood before the 
form of Craige. ; 

2 right,’ the expert continued 
‘Yes; Storey will like this little 
Vhat the devil do you make of it, 
looked at the practitioner search- 


en are both drugged.” 
ym, do these men use drugs habit- 


*; not that I know of, I am sure,” 


) dark! We’d better look round 
JW many more of these monsters 
ind how many wax. I don’t like 
; it’s too— queer!” 

[ that found the third man. He 
rd Hawes, and, like Carter and 
le and unconscious in his chair. 

st are dummies—just dummies!”’ 
ered. “ My head is about to split. 
» Absalom. Do you know any- 
1t this?” 

'; nothing.” 

‘were you when it happened?”’ 
m all I knew—just as I have told 
\s we talked Figgin summoned 
d the stretcher men. He came 
s looking very grave. 

ns to me,” suddenly interrupted 
he question with us is to find the 
other members of the Alexander 


ned in a flash. 
/ you see them come out?” he 


the officer replied emphatically. 
nding right by the main entrance 
been up and down in front of it 
and not a soul left.” 

bs asoul did,”’ whispered the prac- 
nsely. “You couldn’t see a soul!” 
do you mean?” Ellis whirled and 
. “Their souls left, I suppose, 
bodies changed into dummies!” 
Snarled in his irony. “And you 
em go, Figgin?”’ 

nem ay night—but I didn’t to- 
yy usually leave between eleven 

ot one of them left.” 
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[HE MISSING SEVENTEEN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Where’s that lift boy?” The lad ap- 
peared at once, frightened. “Did you take 
the.gentlemen down the lift to-night?” 

The boy looked bewilderedly at the stiff 
forms. 

Ee NON Sirs 

“Did you leave the lift—so that they 
could have gone down by themselves?” 

“No, sir; they wouldn’t know how. I 
was asleep part of the time.” 

“T thought so!” 

“But in the lift; and the door was closed 
and locked. They couldn’t possibly have 
come in, because the door had to be opened 
from the inside. No, sir; they didn’t come 
down at all.” 

“What other ways are there out of this 
room?”’ 

“This is the only way, sir.’’ 

“Nonsense! You’re crazy—or I am. Ab- 
salom—Martin”—he turned to me, his 
voice rising—‘“‘how did these men get out 
of here? You were asleep too? Is there any 
other way?” 

“The exterior fire escape.” 

“They didn’t come that way,” Figgin 
asserted. ‘‘Do you think, Ellis, that seven- 
teen men in evening clothes could come 
down that fire escape before my. very eyes 
and I wouldn’t see them? Those Alexander 
Clubbers wouldn’t go to that much trouble 
for the world.” 

“They went to more trouble than that, 
I should judge,” replied Ellis. ‘Quick, 
Absalom! How did they get out?” 

“The other door leads into the wine keep, 
and that is through my pantry,” I answered. 

“Could they have come through while 
you were asleep?” 

“Tmpossible, sir. Besides, the wine cellar 
has no exterior door.” 

“Why didn’t you say so at first? Great 
Lord, you can’t tell me that a whole club 
flew out of the window, leaving three un- 
conscious men and seventeen dummies! It’s 
reasonable, isn’t it? Isn’tit?’’ he bawled. 

We stood silent a moment; the bell from 
below had rung and the boy had vanished 
into the lift. A minute later, Storey, another 
officer, and six stretcher men came into the 
room. 

“Well?” asked the detective after a 
momentary glance. 

“Pretty kettle’ of fish!’’ replied Ellis. 
And Ellis told him all we knew. “‘It’s a joke 
of some kind,’’ he concluded. 

“T’m glad you take that view of it,’”’ was 
Storey’s comment. ‘Great relief, I’m sure! 
Yet you thought it serious enough to send 
for me. I’m glad you did. If it’s a joke it’s 
a grim one, and I don’t care for that sort of 
humor. And how -badly off are the three 
men?” 

He turned to the physician, who was aid- 
ing the stretcher men to care for the three 
sleepers. 

“Serious state of coma,’’ was the reply. 
“Let them be taken to the hospital. Per- 
haps they can explain when they waken.”’ 

**How soon will that be?”’ 

“Four or five hours, I judge.’’ 

“Well, we can’t wait four or five hours. 
I don’t like this business. The question is, 
where are the other seventeen?”’ 

“You don’t mean to say you’re worried 
about them?”’ demanded Ellis. 

“Where are they? If you can give me 
some reason not to worry I won’t. They 
didn’t go out the only way and yet they’re 
gone, with only fish-eyed dummies in their 
places. Very simple, isn’t it?’’ His voice 
harshened. ‘‘ Three drugged men and seven- 
teen fish-eyed dummies, and even Absalom 
knew nothing about it! You call up all 
seventeen of the lodging houses of those 
seventeen men and see if you can locate any 
of them.’”’ Ellis turned to obey. “‘Mean- 
time I’ll question Absalom.” 

It was ten minutes later when Ellis and 
Storey met again. The detective had fol- 
lowed me into my pantry and there I had 
told him all I knew of the Alexander Club. 
He shut his lips tightly and listened. 

“Well, did you find any of them?”’ he 
asked Ellis when the latter joined us. 

The expert hesitated before he answered. 

“Not one. Tried seven of ’em. Servants 
allsay their masters are usually home by this 
time; but they haven’t seen ’em to-night. 

“And they’re not here, either, unless 
they underwent an uncanny change.” 

“You don’t think 3 

“T don’t know what I think. I know that 
these gentlemen of the Alexander Club are 
a queer lot and are apt to—oh, it’s prepos- 
terous!”’ 
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CORNERS 
HOLDS SHADE 


Exclusive Features on 
Vudor Porch Shades 


VUDOR Porch Shades for 16 years past 
have been leaders in one improvement after 
another—improvements that from the begin- 
ning have made them the safest, surest, most 
positive protection against the burning rays of 
the Summer sun. 


Make jour porch this year a cool, restful, se- 
cluded spot—you can live there, eat there and 
sleep there. VUDORS practically’ add another 
room to your house in the day-time and also turn 
your Day Porch into a comfortable Sleeping Porch 
at night if desired. 


VUDORS come in a variety of colors and 
combinations of colors. You can select shades 
that harmonize with your house, regardless of its 


Fe a re Ne Ren Sere ee Sere Pa 


“WiTtt ROUNDED 
CORNERS 


SMOOTH TO 


HAND 


Vudor 
NAME PLATE 
TOP AND BOTTOM 
OF EACH 


HEAVY 
WARPS 
DOUBLED 


Study the exclusive features 
described here in the circles. 
They are the best insurance 
against regrets in buying porch 
shades. You surely do not 
want /ess than you find in 
VUDOR~—and yet you pay 
no more for VUDORS than 
you pay for many of the ordi- 
nary, flimsy shades. 


$3.25 to $10.00 will equip 
the average porch. 


peenprce PD orch 
OT” Shades 


If you have a bungalow, you will find 


shades made especially for bungalow use that are 
even less expensive: 


Look for the VUDOR Aluminum Trademark 
on every shade. It is shown here above and 
below. We will gladly send a sample trademark 
for your guidance in buying, also an 


Attractive Booklet 


This booklet is handsomely illustrated in colors 
and tells all about VUDOR Porch Shades and 
Reénforced Hammocks—the kind with reén- 
forced beds that outlast all others. 

Except in a few cities, we sell only one single store. 
Write for name of that store so you can get the genuine, 
“‘last-for-years’? VUDOR Porch Shades. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


HEAVY STRONG WARPS CLOSELY -SPACED 


ALL 
GENUINE 


Vudor 
SHADES HAVE 
ALUMINUM 

Vudor 
TRADE MARK 


LAST TWICE 
AS LONG as 
“WITH 
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Vudor 


SAFETY WIND 
DEVICE PRE - 
VENTS SHADE 
FROM 
FLAPPING 
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Dooce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 
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The owner is assured that no 
matter what the current price 
of gasoline may be, his fuel 
cost will be unusually low 
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This is not an accidental nor an occasional 
result. It is the general experience due to 
the design of the car. Its light, strong con- 
struction was carefully calculated to promote 
economy as well as capable performance. 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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DODGE BROTHERS, DETRoItT 


Did You Ever See Them 
Feed the Hippopotamus? 


They throw whole buckets of 
what looks like “breakfast-food” 
into his mouth without even 
touching the edges. 


But that’s only one of the sights 
of “the big show.” There are the 
trick riders, the chariot races, the 
trapeze performers, the herd of 
trained elephants, and all of the 
other “stunts” which everybody 
loves. 


The big circus is coming to your 
town. Any boy may go at our 
expense. Write and let us tell you 
how. It’s our treat. 


Box 392, Sales Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Courtesy Barnum and Bailey Shows 


Genuine Panama Hats 
Hand-woven and hand-blocked. Black silk band. Leather 
sweatband, Brims can be worn up or down. All headsizes. 
Prepaid $2.50 Each 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for free Catalog of Panamas from $1,00 to $100.00. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer St., New York City 
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“Nothing’s preposterous in this room,” 


_ replied Ellis. “I should die—or go crazy— 


if I were a member of this club. And I’d 
like to smash that clock!”’ 

“We'd better go, then. This room is 
getting on my nerves too; and besides, we 


| have seventeen men to find. Vanished like 
| smoke, by Jove!’”’ 


“Haven’t you any theory?” 
“None. They either had a big scheme or 


| are the most devilish set of jokesters I ever 


- session. 


encountered. Probably both. They left 
those bodies—not only to mystify us but to 
make old Absalom think they were still in 
He could see ’em through the 
glass. Absalom, did you drink any wine— 


| that they gave you?” 


“Yes; one glass,” I said. 
“Leaving three of their number doped— 


| the oldest and best-known three—and a 


doped butler in the pantry! Nice little 
problem; and we might as well wait until 
daylight for further investigations.” 

For the first time in all my quiet life I 


_ found myself much spoken of in the press. 


For at noon that day, the time of Craige’s 
wakening, not one of the seventeen club- 
men had reappeared. Not one of the seven- 
teen had been seen by living men since their 
entrance into the Alexander Club the pre- 
ceding night. 

Journalists came to see me in the next 
few days, but I told them little. In the first 
place I did not like to speak of the pri- 
vate customs of the gentlemen. And then, 
again, the detectives had cautioned me con- 
cerning talking for the press. But Craige 
talked and Carter talked and Clifford Hawes 
talked, and the little they said I read in 


| the newspapers. 


Craige had come to the rooms about nine 
o'clock, according to his custom. Yes, he 
had some wine, as was customary with him. 
He drank his last glass an hour or so before 
midnight, and it seemed to him to have a 


' peculiar flavor; but he did not complain to 


Absalom. The clubmen had come as usual, 
wholly for social purposes, and had acted as 
usual. No, they had not spoken to him at 
all, as silence—except for whispers—was 
the custom at the Alexander Club. They 
might have appeared somewhat restless. 
He knew of no plans as to their disappear- 
ance; he was as baffled and astounded as 
the rest of London—and he had no expla- 


| nations to offer. He supposed he had been 


drugged—and, yes, he remembered one 
other night when he similarly dropped to 


sleep. It was a month before—just a few 
| nights after the assassination of the Aus- 
| trian prince by a Serbian anarchist. 


For the first time it occurred to me that 


| Craige had been one of the three I had seen 
_ asleep; and Carter and Clifford Hawes as 


well. 
Carter told much the same story. He 


“had felt drowsy and had dropped off to 


sleep. His wine had tasted the same as 
always. Hawes, the third of the gentle- 
men, the senior member of the club, did not 


| remember his last glass. 


Another day and no sign of the clubmen. 


| Another. They seemed to have vanished | 


from the face of the earth. For a day or 
two the papers made vivid mention of the 
case, but then affairs of much more im- 


portance filled the columns—and London | 


forgot. 

The rumors of war became realities. 
Russia had warned Austria: to hold her 
hand from Serbia; and Germany—but you 
know all that. You know how in a few 
dark days the whole world went to war. I 
have no doubt that the affair of the Alex- 
ander Club would have stirred the world if 
it had occurred at any other time, but in a 
few days the press had space for no word 
but war. Our own land drew her sword, 
and even old men, such as Carter and 
Craige and Hawes—or even I—were fired 
with patriotism; so at once the strange dis- 
appearance was forgotten, except by a few. 

Among these few were Storey and Ellis 
and the three gentlemen. And I—I never 
could forget. Storey dropped all his work 
to find the missing ones. 

It came about that few, indeed, re- 
mained to mourn for the absent seventeen. 
Strangely not one of them had dependent 
families. And even I did not know it was 
the custom of the club to take in mostly 
bachelors. I thought it a queer coincidence. 
Not one of them had many friends or even 
large circles of acquaintanceship. They were 
all gentlemen, the papers said, and many 
of them had great wealth. Many had long 
resided in the city. Many were known in dip- 
lomatic circles and some had seen service in 
India. 

(Continued on Page 89) 


Vacation Time. 


Time to think of camps anc) 
ing, and how to have most fi 
summer. 


Time to look at your bicyc 
see that it is ready for use, | 


How about tires? 


| 


‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle T, 


are built in exactly the sam} 
as the famous ‘Chain’ auto 
tires. 

Their anti-skid quality pri 
side-slipping. | 

They are so tough, so stro? 
scientifically made that the 
mighty hard to puncture. 


And, they are such good-Ick 
tires that boysand grown-ups, ti, 
proud to have themon their “wl 

Why don’t you use‘ Chain’ Tin 


Ask the best tire dealer you know for Dan Be" 
book,—he'll be glad to give it to you, free. 


United States Tire Comp: 


‘Chain’ Tread Single Tube 
‘Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tubi| 
BICYCLE TIRES — 


OU can be both by owning the lt 
man ‘“Midget’’ Marvel Self- ae 
Roller Flour Mill and grinding whe 
selling the flour used in your community and ue 
prominent position locally which you know Beton : 
miller. You can, with the aid of our Special Sal de 
“Confidential Selling Plans,"’ successfully run t ‘ite 
new-style mill yourself, and make the Dem analiy 0 b 
compete with the biggest mills. Sizes 1234, 25, 


i ye V 
a day. Comparatively small capital Caen 
4 


12.0 


The Anglo-Ami 
Mill Co. _ 
20-22 Trust Buin’ 
Owensboro, 5 _ 
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No—He Is Not HOT! 


Why should he be? Mowing the lawn, of course, 1s Jost Sra eas aie sti. 
supposed to be a hot task, but the gentleman in the pic- Pea ESR co Cone nig 


4 ; PE : side out. Notice how strongly every 
ture 1s garbed in Chalmers “‘Porosknit”—beneath his seam is reinfexecd throughout. They 
outer clothing. are double-seamed by cover -seam - 

' : ing. Note that there are no cum- 
Notice that you see our friend through a section of the _bersome flaps to gape open. Stretch 


rT see : the fabric. See the extra stitches 
famous Chalmers “ Porosknit” fabric. Observe that the inchidul euch hemline iol 


illustration is a reproduction of an actual photograph. These, with the lock-stitch, prevent 
unraveling. 


This Underwear—so open—must be cool. It is light, Sis Ah ibiG pete Mt cd 
. . . . . t t 
elastic, loose -feeling, durable—with your satisfaction Sires bese can bedi eae ecu 


guaranteed to the limit. feeling. The Closed Crotch is elastic 
a eae cannot cut in the crotch. 
t is comfortable, fits, stays put, can- 
The Open Secret of Coolness ie eRe 
garment gives freely with every 

movement. 


No 
Short- Waisted 
Feeling 


Oa ee ees 


Wearing Chalmers “Porosknit” is something like Wearing no under- 
wear at all—only better because the fabric keeps the outer clothing This ‘underwear has been imitated 
from the body and absorbs perspiration, while the “holes” let your Without success. But none can du- 
body breathe and permit perspiration to evaporate. It is the two _ Plicate genuine Chalmers “ Porosknit 


. 73 1 in re ° — . S insi th t 
combined— the “holes,” in the right number, held together, if you cern egw fc . 


please, by just the right amount of light, fine fabric —that make this garment. :] 
ideal Summer underwear for man and boy. & 


Cannot 
Cut in 
Crotch 


Ask Your Deal ‘ 
| Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed np tL sabato! i 
Underwear for Fall and Winter For Men Any Style For Boys ; 


Per garment 
$4OO UNION SUITS 
Ie Nes §6§5Oc 


BY INVITATION MEMBER OF 


50c Shirts and Drawers - 5c : 
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TRADE MARK 
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CHALMERS KN ITTING COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. GRE d seacciancie 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Regent Street, Butterick’s London Headquarters 


Avenue de l’Opéra, Butterick’s Paris Headquarters 


Butterick Overseas 


| oe forty years Butterick has had an establishment 


on Regent Street in the heart of London. 


A special English edition of The Delineator, printed by 
Butterick in New York, has a larger sale in the British 
Empire than any comparable magazine. 


Scores of titled English women are Butterick customers. 
Letters in our possession advise that the present Prince 
of Wales, as a child, was dressed with Butterick as a 
guide. 

Butterick’s Moden-Revue, The Delineator in German, 
is the leading magazine of its kind in Germany. From 
the Butterick establishment, 102 Leipziger Strasse, 
Berlin, it is circulated through 


E/ Espejo de la Moda, The Delineator in Spanish, pub- 
lished in New York, has its unique place in the Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


Each foreign country regards Butterick as its own 
national institution. 


Great as Butterick is abroad, Butterick is far greater in 
America. 


Just as Butterick’s foreign publications are translations 
from its American publications, so Butterick’s supremacy | 
with the women abroad is but a repetition of Butterick’s | 
hold on the women of America. 


For the same reason that Butterick leads in Paris, leads 
in London, leads in New York, it 


Austria, Russia and central Europe. 


Le Muroar des Modes, The Delinea- 


‘Pelineator 


leads in Charleston, in Janesville, in | 
New Orleans, in Ogden. ~ NW 
The universality of women’s inter- 


torin French (also publishedin New | 
York), has a larger sale in Paris and 


ests needs no stronger proof than the 


r 


throughout France than any similar 
periodical. 


appeal of the identical Butterick serv- | 
ice in whatever language or whatever 
country. | 


The Butterick shop, 27 Avenue de 


WOMANS MAGAZINE, 


l’ Opéra, Paris, does the biggest busi- 


What opportunity does womans 
allegiance to Butterick service 


ness of its kind in the world. 


The Delineator, translated into Italian, 
is read all over Italy. 


THE DESIGNER, 


present to you, the AMERICAN | 
MANUFACTURER, and you, the 
AMERICAN MERCHANT! 


Here are the names of a few of the titled English women who are Butterick customers 


Lady Cameron, 39 Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 


Lady Lawley, Hon. Secretary H. M. Queen Mary’s 
Countess Brownlow, Belton House, Grantham. 


Needlework Guild, Friary Court, St. James’s 


Palace, S. W. Lady Cunynghane, Badgeworth Court, Chel- 
Laura, Lady Aindale, Stoner House, Petersfield. tenham. 
Lady Astbury, Turville Court, Henley on Thames. Lady Coke, Admiralty House, Queenstown, 
The Duchess of St. Albans, 49 Cadogan Gardens, Ireland. 


.W. The Countess Dowager of Carnarvon, The 
Countess of Seaford, Cullen House, Cullen, Manor House, Teversal, Mansfield. 


Banffshire. The Hon. Mrs. Dalgety, Lockerley Hall, Rom- 


Lady Brickdale, The Dower House, Newland, sey, Hants. 

Coleford, Glos. * Lady Dale, Park Close, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Lady W. Brooke, Haughton, Shifnal, Shrops. Lady Mary de Mauny, Sandel, Sandelheath, 
Lady Marcus Beresford, Bishopsgate, Engefield Salisbury. 

Green. Baroness de Wolf, Creelsea Place, Burnham on 
Hon. Mrs. Barnett, Uplands, Fordingbridge, Hants. Crouch, Essex. 


Lady Barrymore, Grand Hotel, Harrogate. 

Lady Bell, Culross, Faygate, Horsham. 

Lady Muriel Boyle, 86 Beulah Hill, Norwood, S. E. 

Lady Barnsley, Earlsfield, Westfield Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. 

Lady Buchanan, Riseholme Grange, Lincoln. 

Lady Constance Combe, Pierrepoint, Farnham, 


Hon. Mrs. Dalzell, Burton Court, Linton Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

Lady Elliott, Brookhill, Claremorris, Ireland. 

The Hon. Mrs. Fitzgerald, Wroxton, Banbury. 

Lady Gertrude Foljambe, Osberton, Worksop, 
Nottinghams. 

Lady Fowler, Inverbroom, Garve, Ross Shire. 


Surrey. Lady Firtle, Holme House, Lightcliffe, Yorks. * 


Hon. Mrs. Currie, The Deanery, Battle, Sussex. Lady Grant, Laggan, Scainport, Inverness, N.B. 
Lady Poe, Heywood, Ballinakill, Queens County. 
Hon. Mrs. Kenneth Campbell, 7 Cromwell Road, 

S. W. (Kinchurdy, Boat of Garten, N. B.). 


The Mayoress of Congleton, Berry Bank, Congle- 


Hants. 


@ 

ton. 
Lady Carey, La Maison Blanche, Guernsey. 4 
Dowager Lady Clerk, The Barony House, Lass- h 1. 

wade, N. B. 
Tay, aut codangioy, Pormarton, Badminton. 2 

ady Curtiss-Bennett, Forest Bungalow, Liss, urrey. 3 

: ; Lady Primrose, 37 Valley Drive, Harrogate. | 


Lady John Joicey, Chute Lodge, Andover. 

Dads oe Kinahan, The Manor, Glenville, 
Fermoy. : | 

Dowager Lady Kilmaine, Victoria Lodge, Wood- 


The Dowager Countess Nauville, Radnor, 
Holmbury, St. Mary, Dorking. 
Lady C. Goff, Carrowroe Park, Roscommon. 
Lady Godsell, 4 Tring Avenue, Ealing Com- 
hall Spa, Lincs. 


mon, W. é : < Geers 
Lady Lilian Grenfell, The Chase, Whaddon, Lady Hardinge, Broke’s Lodge, Reigate, Heath 

Bletchley, Bucks. Lady Kennedy, The Manor House, West Hoathby, | 
Lady Grenfell, Wellesbourne House, Warwick. Sussex. 
Lady Theodora Guest, Stalbridge, Dorset. Lady Lawson, Bedale Hall, Yorks. Meiville, | 
Lady Gore Boott, Lissadell, Sligo. (Lady Leven) The Countess of Leven and Melvilie, 
Lady Gore, TheBriary, Freshwater, Isleof Wight. Kirtkington Park, Oxford. Lancaster 
DowagerCountessGranville, Holmbury, Surrey. The Mayoress of Lancaster, The Vale, Lancaster. 
Lady Green, Hainault Lodge, Chigwell Row. Lady Loreburn, Kingsdown House, D ‘Wantage 
Lady Harwood Banner, St. Ermins Hotel, St. Lady Mabel Lindsay, Lockinge House, me 


James’s Park, S. W. Berks. 
Lady Magdalen Herbert, Styche, Market » Lady Lawrence, Oaklands, Kenley, Sue s.0. 
Drayton. Lady Leirere Waunifor, Maesycrugiau *: 9: ~» i 
Mayoress of Helston, Bank House, Helston, South Wales. ; 
Cornwall. ; Hon. Lady Mahon, Castlegar, Ahascragh, Beet , 


Lady O’Neill, Shane’s Castle, Antrim, i 
Lady Pat, Black Hill, Abbey Leix, lies P| 
The Hon. ees ee a Ray, Kirkwhelpington, 
Northumberland. : 

Lady Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts. 
Lady Sandhurst, Walmer Castle, Kent. = 
Lady Sheffield, Normanby Park, Doncastt at 
Lady Shuttleworth, Gawthorpe , 


Lancs. ee 
Lady Sarah Spencer, Hazelhatch, Gomshall, Surrey. 
Lady Sefton, Abbeystead, Lancastet: Satiay. 
Lady Smith-Dorrien, Harnham Cli Ro 

Lady Wimborne, Cranford Manor, Wim . 


Mayoress of Hereford, Lynton House, White- 
cross, Hereford. 

Lady Maud Hastings, The Manor House, 
Ashby de la Zouch. 

Lady Henschel, Aviemore, Scotland. 


Countess of Wharncliffe, Woodhill, Send, Woking, 


- 
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pers; but the character of the 
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lexclusive—unusually so—and 
yminent and distinguished men 
But, as was the case of the three 
the dummies—these who had 
nown as adventurers in their 
t of them had apparently re- 
e world for the quiet, dull 
f the Alexander Club. 
them were men who had seen 
nd played the game,” one of 
and “They were all gentlemen 
‘sense; but in seeing and learn- 
ing they had grown tired of the 
anted only deepest quiet. Per- 
final analysis of the problem 
lain their disappearance.” 
iced one significant thing. The 
ribing the personnel of the club, 
‘their articles about the past 
three remaining members and 
had been members years be- 
ever about the careers of the 
themselves. Truly many pub- 
w them; but where they were 
10 had been their fathers they 
‘inmost cases. Accurate knowl- 
was lacking, but the journalists 
1; their pages were full of war. 
his to work on,”’ Storey told 
were all bored, bored, bored— 
you and I and others who 
» zest, a little struggle in our 
agine being. They didn’t read; 
lay; talk had long become triv- 


y whispered—always,”’ I said. 
In’t even drink to excess,’’ the 
vent on, not heeding me. 
-owers! I would sooner be dead 
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> you mean? What do you 
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t yet reached the point where I 
1’t think—in this flare of war. 
ww, the three who were left un- 
ere the only three whose 
the world, so far as I can find 
ny value to themselves or any- 
ich of these three had families. 
the disappearance of the rest 
an a joke, or those three would 
ncluded. And men can leave 
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believe that such a fate had 
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nad gone over every inch of the 
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clews, but no explanations. 
cases, supposed to have con- 
, in which the grotesque dum- 
en received. They found a 
me day in the stone tiling in 
of the fireplaces, and this they 
ort flight of hidden stairs was 


ent when Storey himself crept 
into the shadow. He flashed 
his voice came up from out of 


d to a hidden lift.” 

t’s the way they left the build- 

ned Ellis. 

ft it! We may find ’em on the 
This thing looks as if it goes 
of the earth. Come down and 


ng? ” 

looks good.” 

vas brave, and I saw the shad- 
avern hide him. I heard the 
iking as the lift descended. 
faded and at last ceased. 

e about that they found noth- 
cks below. They flashed their 
\w only bare, cold walls. In 
dical way they started to 
idden exit. They tapped with 
butts; and at last they found 
gave out the expected hollow 


up again for me, and the three 
wn into the clammy chamber; 
em could not move the stone. 
ere cold and damp, and the 
more like a tomb than a lift 
‘ember that the spot of light 
Ing like a star, was a mighty 


| against the hollow-sounding 
er our combined strength it 
rawled through an aperture 
into a smaller chamber, even 
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more cold and dark than the one we had 
just left. In the floor was a ring attached 
to a round, flat stone, like the cover of a 
manhole. Storey’s eyes were gleaming in 
the flashlight as he lifted it. 

All that came up to us was the sound and 
chill of running water. Below us lay one of 
the city’s great trunk sewers, which, a 
block away, emptied into the river. 

The chase was ended, so far as: Storey 
was concerned. The river might keep its 
secrets. The advertisements circulated 
brought no results; no trace of the gentle- 
men of the Alexander Club could be found. 
Truly hundreds of reports came in of How- 
ards, seen in Cape Town; Sterling, in Rio 
de Janeiro; and Crawley, in New York— 
and a hundred other places. They were all 
investigated and all came to nothing. 
Storey said that if the river should be 
dragged seventeen bodies would be found. 

“They were just bored to death,” said 
he. ‘They sat up here in their shadows, in 
their firelight, with their wine and their 
uncongenial geniality, and had nothing to 
do but sit and hate the world. They were 
all men of the same sort—the others had 
dropped out. They had nothing under 
heaven to live for. So I judge that they 
formed a suicide pact and, with the dum- 
mies, tried to get some sport out of their 
very passing.” 

And that was what the world believed 
for months—and still believes if it thinks 
about it at all. There were no heirs to seek 
out the truth of the story. 

None of the men had made wills appar- 
ently; and, though most of them had been 
considered wealthy, no estates of any im- 
portance were left. Most of them provided 
for servants by leaving deposits for them in 
the various banks. As for me, the gentle- 
men left an amount in my name on de- 
posit—advanced salary, they called it—to 
provide, I supposed, a fund for my decaying 
years. 

And here the story ends so far as is known 
by anyone except the members of the 
Alexander Club and their old servitor— 
myself. 


For a long time I accepted Storey’s 
theory—that my masters had gone out of 
the world by a quick and certain route. 
Their bodies were not found, but this alone 
did not prove that the gentlemen had not 
so died. Often the river had held its dead. 
But this was the starting point which led to 
the conclusion that my employers were not 
dead! What convinced me of it most, I 
think, was the fact that not one of them 
had willed or deeded away his wealth— 
wealth that I knew they must have had. 
Surely they had left it in trust secretly, so 
that each might resume it on his return. 
And men who go that last and surest road 
away do not return! Perhaps a boat had 
awaited them at the sewer’s mouth. 

The months between now and then be- 
gan to pass—three and four and five. The 
enigma was forgotten, as all things are for 
the most part forgotten, and the thrill and 
horror of war would soon efface it utterly. 
Only occasionally was it mentioned about 
the stoves in newspaper offices and detec- 
tive agencies, as the greatest of unexplained 
mysteries. In the fifth month Craige sud- 
denly sickened and died. 

For a few days the papers found space 
for a repetition of the strange tale of the 
Alexander Club, hinging their stories on 
Craige’s former connection with that or- 
ganization; but other events filled the news 
columns and again the case was forgotten. 
Last winter Carter met his death when a 
liner, on which he was sailing for Italy, was 
torpedoed. Only a few of the papers ran 
features concerning the vanished club, or 
even mentioned his connection with the 
organization. Clifford Hawes, worn out 
by work on a governmental commission, 
had gone to Spain. Except the building, 
with its vacant floor, and perhaps the care- 
taker of the clubrooms, I was the only 
archive of the order that had been. And I 
was old, old. So I asked Storey concerning 
Sharkey, the caretaker; and he told me that 
since the memorable July night Sharkey 
had not been seen. 

A few days after this—a year and a half 
after the vanishing and only a handful of 
days ago—the summons came. 

I was called to the parlor of my plain 
boarding house. There a man, with some- 
thing of the appearance of a footman, 
handed me an envelope. He waited while 
my shaking hands tore it open and drew 
forth the inclosure. A card bore the note: 

“Your services are desired again by the 
Alexander Club.” 
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compression. 


racks your motor with pre-ignition. 


body for the motor. 


is an essential element of each. 


can be taken out. 


struction of the product itself. 


the oil is of incorrect body. 
carbon”’ oils do not exist. 


of your motor, 


at the right. 
Oil Company. 
will be sent you on request. 


An Economical Demonstration 


yourself. 


A grade for each type of motor. 


Gargoyle on the container. 
address any inquiry to our nearest office. 


Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Branches: 


Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 


Carbon has many lodging places. It 
fouls spark plugs and kills the spark. 
It pits the valve seats and weakens 


By accumulating on 
the piston heads and in the combus- 
tion chambers, it causes knocking and 


The amount of carbon deposited in 
your motor depends upon the carbu- 
retion and gasoline combustion and 
on the character of the gasoline as 
well as on the quality of the lubricat- 
ing oil itself and the correctness of its 


As both gasoline and petroleum 
lubricating oils are chemical combina- 
tions of hydrogen and carbon, carbon 


Only the free (suspended) carbon 
To remove the car- 
bon which is in combination with other 
chemical elements, constituting gaso- 
line and oil, would result in the de- 


Carbon deposit is likely to occur 
through incomplete combustion of the 
gasoline or through the destruction of 
the excess lubricating oil which will 
work into the combustion chamber if 


“No 


To reduce carbon to the minimum 
your lubricating oil must be of high 
quality and of correct body for the 
piston design and lubricating system 


If you are particular about your 
fuel, carburetion, and ignition, you 
can end unnecessary carbon trouble 
by using the grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils specified for your car in the Chart 
of Recommendations shown, in part, 
This Chart represents 
the professional advice of the Vacuum 
If your car is not 
listed, a copy of the complete Chart 


It will probably cost you less than 
$1.00 to fill your crank case with the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. | 
You can then watch the results for 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
For information, kindly 


VACUUM OIL. COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 


Carbon 


Why “‘no carbon’’ is impossible 
How “minimum carbon”’ is assured 


Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘““E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
“ A" means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.” ‘Arc.’’ means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ Arctic,"’ etc. The recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasureand commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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The Refinement 


Left: Style 6899. High grade 


White; at $18.50 


English 
Homespun. 3483 Black and White, 3485 
Brown and White and 3486 Green and 
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Weatherproofs 


of a graceful figure. 


Right: Model 16. High grade soft finish 
English Covert. 7854 Medium Tan, 7855 
Tan and 7856 Olive Tan; at $15.50 


Write for large pictures of other styles, and the address of a nearby Dealer 


where Kenyon Coats may be 


obtained, We sell at Wholesale only. 


Kenyon Kenreign Sport and Motor Coats, Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and Tropical 


Suits, are made ina large variety of light, 
women. 

New York: 
Fifth Av. Bidg., 23d St. & Fifth Av. 


When you take a long look 
ahead, what do you see? 


Long hours and small pay? 

A time clock, when you want to be 
your own boss? 

An office desk, when you feel the need 
of outdoor life and fresh air? 

If that’s the best you can see, it is 
time you looked in some other direction. 

You can’t risk throwing up your pres- 
ent job on the chance of finding some- 
thing better. Too much depends on 
that weekly pay envelope. 

What you need is a “‘side-line,’’ one 
that wiil return the greatest possible 
profit for every minute of spare time you 
give to it—one that has possibilities of 
developing into an independent, profit- 
able business. We have such an open- 
ing. No experience is required; no in- 
vestment is necessary. 

Agency Division, Box 393 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. Kenyon Company 
New York 


medium and heavy-weight fabrics, for men and 


Chicago: 
Congress and Franklin Streets 


No More 


-CheapTires 
for Me— 


_Vitalics last two 
and three times 
as long 


What would it be worth to you to know when 
you start out on your bicycle that you aren’t 
going to have to walk home? Thousands of 
bicycle riders have found that by paying just a 
little more and having Vitalic tires they can 
ride with just that assurance. Vitalics outwear 
other bicycle tires two to three times over. 


That’s because they are built of the very 
highest quality rubber instead of the lower 
grade rubber put in cheaper tires; two plies of 
heavy motorcycle fabric, frictioned with pure 
rubber, instead of ordinary bicycle fabric; an 
extra heavy leak-proof inner tube of pure white 
rubber. The result’ is a soft, flexible tire that 
holds its life long after others have dried out. 


There are so many instances where Vitalics 
have ridden thousands of miles without trouble, 
and so few instances where they have not, that 
it is almost a dead certainty that they will 
carry you through three or four . 
seasons without interruption. 

Write for folder ‘‘ From Boston 
lo San Francisco on One Set of 
Tires”’ told by the man who rode 
the bicycle. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1904 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 
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I know that my voice sounded cracked 
and queer when I answered him... It was 
as if the summons had come from out the 
grave. 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Come with me,” my summoner replied. 

I thought I detected just a trace of alien 
accent. 

“At once?” 

“At once. 
Airstie 

“Are we going away?” 

“‘T am to tell you that if you want to 
obey the summons it will necessitate your 
going away. Is that your wish?”’ 

“T will go’’—and then I had to turn my 
head to hide what I would not have him 
see—‘‘I will go anywhere to join them.” 

“A long journey,”’ he said slowly. 

“A long journey,” I repeated after him. 
“T will pack my bags at once.” 

In my room I did it, and with palsied 
hands managed to strap and lock them. 
Then I joined the man in the little parlor. 
The housekeeper wished me a pleasant 
journey. 

It was a queer journey that we took, my 
guide and I. The first part of it was in a 
motor, down to the quay. There a ship was 
waiting and the crew talked in a different 
tongue from ours. He had engaged passage 


You may pack your bags 


| for both of us; and, though I had heard it 


was hard to leave port without long inves- 
tigations by officials—a wartime measure, 
of course—my conductor had apparently 
made all arrangements. In a little while 


| the crew weighed anchor. 


Out upon that ship-plowed sea we sailed; 
and the sunlight kissed us, and the sails 
swelled in the wind. Spring it was,*and my 
old blood ran fast again. So many springs 
I had seen come and go—come and go— 


' and I wondered what this would bring. 


Not long were we on the ship. 

Before we came to port—and what port 
it was I know not—my conductor gave me 
my last instructions. He brought out a pair 


| of dark glasses, and these he gave to me. 


“T am under orders, sir,” he said. He 
called me “‘sir’’—just as I have said. 
“‘T have been sent to bring you to your old 
employers, and this journey on shipboard 
is only a small part of it. But you must be 
willing to do as I wish—as my present and 


your past employers have instructed me.’ 


“T am willing,” I said. 

““You will see the need later. First, put 
on those glasses. They will nearly blind 
you—but I know the way. And you must 
not ask any questions concerning the route. 
The purpose of it all will be evident in a 


| little while.” 


The ship drew up to a quay in some fog- | 
draped city on the coast of the North | 


Sea—I think some place in Denmark. He 
led me down onto the docks and we took a 
train for somewhere. Then we changed to 
another train and rode a long time. Then 
we changed once more and hurried into a 
great city. There were a million lights and 
a million sounds, and I did not even know 
to what nation we had come. It was as if 
I were upon the dark trail to a hereafter. 

It was night when we left the train and a 
motor swung us across the city. Hestopped; 
he led me up a flight of stairs into rooms 
where the lights were dull and soft. Then, 
all at once, he whisked off the blinding 
glasses. 

Just for an instant I could not see; then 
the walls stood out of the gloom and I was 


'in a long hall. Facing me was my con- 


ductor. ; 

“You have reached the end of your 
journey, sir,’’ he told me. 

I know that joy, joy flooded my heart at 
the thought. My masters—and I was to 
see and serve them again! 

“And here I meet the gentlemen?” I 
asked, hardly daring to believe that it was 
true. if 

“Listen—and you will hear their laugh- 
ter!” Truly, out into the dusk where we 
stood came a sound such as I had heard 
that night—decades ago, it seemed—when 
Sterling had made the speech. I do not 
know why that roaring laugh struck fear 
into my heart. ‘You have only to go down 
the hall to the lighted doorway and find 
them.” 

So I left him, joyful again, and tiptoed 
down the hall. I could not keep my lips 
from trembling. Then I came to a great 
doorway, through which white, bright light 
poured, and read the words emblazoned 


Puet its DER ALEXANDER KLUB 
Then I tiptoed in and saw that the club 


| was changed—changed!. All the forty-five 


(Continued on Page 93) 


| It is the garter that carries out tl} 
q 
3 


| Niagara Falls, Ont., 


¢ 


Ke 
The Ivory Garter has no m| 
It cannot rust or scratch the s]|. 
the sock, ont 


- 


The Padless Sock Suspend| 
is light, does not bind, and is small a} 


idea of lightness, efficiency and hy} 
is the ideal garter for men of the pr 
Fit a pair to your leg at your haberd 
if he hasn’t them, we'll send direct} 
PRICES: Silk'50 cts. Lisle 25 ct} 
GUARANTEED in every way —| 
money back, rib ag 

DEALERS: Order from your jobbet 
from us if he can’t supply you. 


Ivory GARTER CO., ma: 
New Orleans 


THE DOMINION SUSPENDE( 
Canadian 1 


Ei 
. No metal ‘at all 7 


To educate your chi) 
dren,supporta family, pay offamortg 3 
dress better, buy ahome or an autom 
“ Anyone that is in need of money and willing He 
World’s Star hosiery and underwear anywhere. 2 
lutely nothing about selling goods, and it was | 
and heavy heart that I started out. Well the fi 
sold $60.00 worth of goods and made fifteen dol f 
and at the end of the first year I had sold more tt ; 
had more time to spend on the work I could d) ; 
here.” So writes Mrs, W. S. DeWitt of Florida 


| 
Miia 


Weare known everywhere. 
the quality holdsthetrade. 
TECTED TERRITORY: 


E-Z Gar 


V Gives Real Muscle Ie 


” The cool, soft, easy, featherwel” 
that gives real muscle eel : 
cuts the leg. Appreciate! As 
walks of life. Fine for golf, 

activities that require i me 


in walking and running, 


eee ween 

5 ine 4 
“ee youk dealer cannot supply 
direct fay us encore ed 

k i te e: me) 
DEALERS: Write for our attractive 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company, 


t appears in your tire. You neglect it. Every time the wheel revolves, sand, dirt and 
are pounded down into the hole. 


-the fabric—is exposed. 


xpen 


e %4 Your Tire Repair Bills 


ig New Tubes and Casings 
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It gets larger and larger. 
It rots and weakens. Then some fine day—or more likely 
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Soon the sinew of the 


2 > rainy day—‘‘Bang,”’ goes the tire, both shoe and tube blown out. . You have at least a 
‘epair bill to pay—more likely you buy a new tube and casing. A Shaler Vulcanizer 
these blow-outs in the bud by sealing the small cuts with new rubber, protecting the 
c and making the injured part as good as new. A Shaler Vulcanizer is the ‘‘ounce of 


ention” that makes the ‘“‘ pound of cure’’ unnecessary. 


roadside gclays- 


ond Biipon for Free Book 


Every motorist should read 
is book. 

It tells everything you should 
tow about tires, the proper 
‘essure to maintain—how to 
otect the tires while the car 
idle in the garage—how to 
te for them in winter and 
tremely hot weather—how 
_ avoid substances that rot 
€ rubber and fabric. 

It gives splendid hints on 
€ spare tire and its care. 
‘ee to car owners. 


It is as easy to make permanent tube 
repairs with a Shaler Vulcanizer as 
to use a temporary patch. Just fill 
the cut or puncture with new rubber 
—attach the vulcanizer—fill the gen- 
erator with gasoline or alcohol—light 
it—and when the fuel has burned 
out the repair is done. The heat is 
controlled automatically, no chance 
to overcure or undercure arepair. No 
watching orregulating. Nodangerous 
exposed blaze. No liquid fuel to spill. 


Tire makers indorse Shaler Vulcan- 
izers. Reliable dealers everywhere 
sell and recommend Shaler Vulcan- 
izers. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
a Shaler and show you how easily and 
how quickly—yet how effectively it 
repairs cuts in the casing or punctures 
in the tube. 


It saves tires, time, trouble 
It reduces your tire expense despite increased tire prices. 


ZR Mends Tubes, Too 


The Shaler is the only complete 
line including vulcanizers of every 
type for every requirement of pri- 
vate or public garages. In addition 
to the Vul-Kit model illustrated 


_above, there is the Shaler Tube-Kit 


(for tubes only) at $2.00. A Shaler 
Ford-Kit (for Ford size tubes and 
casings) at $2.75; the Electric 
Model for home garage (vulcanizes 
all sized tubes and casings, by the 
city electric current) at $12.50; and 
complete large Garage Equipment 
(electric or steam heated) at $60.00. 


The Shaler is the standard Vulcan- 
izer and is made by the largest 
makers of Vulcanizers in the world. 
Take no substitute. Ask for and in- 
sist upon the genuine Shaler. 


C. A. Shaler Co., 1400 Fourth St.,. Waupun, Wis. 


Canadian Distr’s, John Millen & Son, Ltd.—Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver. 
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SEND THIS COUPON 


C. A. SHALER CO., 1400 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 


Send me your free book, ‘Care and Repair of Tires, 
and catalog of Shaler Vulcanizers. 
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IRVIN S. COBB 
With the German army in Belgium and 
Trance. Mr. Cobb says: 
“I can’t think of any reason why I 
shouldn’t say I like Tuxedo—because [ 
do like it very much.’’ 


WYTHE WILLIAMS 

New York Times correspondent accred- 
ited to the French armies on the Western 
front. Mr. Williams says: 

“‘That ‘Tuxedo Process’ must be a 
wonderful thing, judging by Tuxedo to- 
bacco. The most enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing smoke I ever tried is Tuxedo. ”’ 


WALTER NIEBUHR 
With the German army during the drive 
on Warsaw, for the United Press. Mr. 
Niebuhr says: 


**Tuxedo is remarkably mild and de- 


lightfully fragrant. I find that I can 
smoke it all day and enjoy the last pipe- 
ful just as much as the first.’’ 
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Famous War Correspondents 
Smoke and Endorse Tuxedo 


Among the most brilliant men in the world today— 
men of genius, able thinkers, talented writers—are those 
who give us in vivid pen-pictures the stirring story of 
the greatest of all wars. 

On this page, world-famous reporters of the gigan- 
tic conflict tell why the modern war correspondent 
smokes ‘Tuxedo. 


That brisk, wholesome taste of ‘‘’Tux’’ keeps his 
mind alert and vigorous—and it’s so wonderfully mild 
and soothing he can smoke it any. time, every time 
and all the time and never know he has nerves! : 


Bele 


Lhe Perfect Pipe Tobacco 
Tuxedo is made of ripe old Burley leaf, aged 3 to 5 
years—and—it’s ‘Tuxedo Processed!”’ 


That’s the big, overshadowing reason why Tuxedo 
is ina class by itself—the ‘‘‘Tuxedo Process.”’ 


The choicest leaf that grows may be aged for many 


years—and it will still lack the perfect mildness and 
mellowness essential to a comfortable, wholesome 
smoke. 


But—after the aged leaf has been ‘‘“Tuxedo Proc- 
essed,’’ every particle of bite is absolutely removed— 
the tobacco becomes supremely mild—and you can 
smoke Tuxedo all you please—the sweet, fragrant, 


- pleasant smoke that makes your pipe your best friend. 


Tuxedo has plenty of imitators — but you insist on 
getting Tuxedo and avoid disappointment. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin, with gold 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 5 1 () 
G lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


moisture-proof pouch . . . 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are about one- 
half size of real 
packages. 
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RICHARD HENRY LITTLE ~ 
At the front in the Spanish-American, 
Russian-Japanese and the present Buro- 
pean wars. Mr. Little says: 


“I have found Tuxedo a faithful 
companion in the field and in the camp. 
In all my campaigns I have regarded a 
few good pipes and a plentiful supply of 
Tuxedo tobacco as the most important 
part of my impedimenta.”” 


WM. PHILIP SIMMS __ We 
Manager Paris Bureau United Press and 
the first American correspondent permitted | 
to visit the French front. Mr. Simms says: 4A 
‘* Tuxedo gives me more real pleasure | 
than any other tobacco I ever smoked. 
It always tastes good, outdoors or indoors, 
morning, noon or night. ”* mh, 


<a 


HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE _ 

Saw action with the Germans on aes 
the French and Russian fronts for the 
New York World. Mr. Swope says: 

«¢ There’s a lot of comfort and satisfac- 
tion in a pipe when the tobacco doesn : 
bite your tongue. Tuxedo never does an 
that’s why I enjoy Tuxedo so much. 
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ING BY MAIL 


ATA INTEREST 


OUR of the reasons why so 

many people deposit their 
money by mail with this large, 
safe bank are: — 

Safety 4% Interest 

Convenience Privacy 
Send today for our FREE 
booklet ““M.”” 


TENS SAVINGS & TRUST.CO, 


0; {e) CAPITAL & SURPLUS'$’6,500,000.00.; 
DVER MILLION DOLLARS 3253235: 


t’sYour Proposition?” 


> . 

B. Hilfman, of Towa, in response 
rtisement printed in The Saturday 

9st just six months ago. 


» looked good to Hilfman, and 
! work. Since then his average 
tave been more than 


100.00 a Month 


ke you the same propositi 

1 position. If you 
ter the local renewals and new sub- 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
“4 Journal and The Country Gentle- 
il Pay you liberally in salary and 


Box 389, Agency Division 
‘Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
years that I had served had not seen such a 
change as this year and a half had brought. 
In the second before they noticed me I saw 
how frightful had been the transformation. 

There were many tables, all with white 
covers and steins—not dainty, sparkling 
goblets—on them. I saw sleek waiters— 
many of them—moving about the brilliant 
room with trays of food and tankards. The 
place was full of chat and roaring laughter. 
And the gentlemen—some of them I hardly 
knew, because of the beards they had 
grown and their greater girths. Then, all 
at once, they noticed me and quite a few 
came forward. Sterling reached me first. 

“Absalom! Old Absalom!’ he said. 
“Your hair is white.” 

It was, indeed; and so was his. We 
were two old men together, Sterling and I. 
Just for an instant he pressed my hands 
with his fine, soft ones. 

“You look—like you didn’t understand, 
old Absalom. Don’t you—yet?”’ 

I shook my head and started to speak; 
but laughs, laughs from all those men about 
the tables stilled me and frightened me. A 
vast dread, a fear half formed, set my blue- 
veined hands a-trembling. Sterling turned 
imperiously, and at once the laughing 
ceased. 

“You tell him, Yon Conrad,” Crawley 
said to Sterling. 

Then Sterling—who will never be any- 
thing to me but Sterling—told me. The 
gorgeous waiters lined up against the wall 
to listen. . 

“And you didn’t understand, Absalom,” 
he began. “And England didn’t under- 
stand. Of course they couldn’t!’’ A world 
of scorn for my nation was in his tone. 
“But it’s queer you didn’t ever guess, 
Absalom! Do you remember that, after 
years and years, the older men dropped 
out?”’? Hedidnot wait for myreply. ‘Did 
you notice that all who were elected were of 
the same kind? You remember that some 
of them were dropped from the list—by 
us—in the late years? And, finally, do you 
remember the shipments of wine that came 
each week—with such queer labels? Each 
week one of us went supposedly to visit 
continental wine merchants, to buy it.’ 

“‘Sometimes there were two that went,” 
I said. 

“Truly there were.’ Sterling laughed. 
“And the three of the Old Guard who were 
left at last—Craige and Carter and 
Hawes—never guessed! Yes; there were 
two of us who went when it came the turn 
of some one of those three to go. Always at 
those times one of us went too. They never 
noticed it. Absalom, if you could have read 
those labels—the printing was all in code— 
you would have been the wisest man in 
England—in war matters, anyway. Hach 
week a case of wine came from Berlin.” 

“Berlin!’? I whispered. ‘‘Thisis Berlin?” 

“Of course! Each week; and every one 
of those bottles bore instructions—what we 
were to do, we seventeen that disappeared, 
and Gottlieb—Sharkey, you called him— 
the caretaker. Our duties for the entire 
week would be written on the labels, and 
the duties of thousands of men and women 
in the city. At the end of the week one 
of us would go, as if to buy wine, and person- 
ally report what we had found out. Some- 
times, when there were maps to send, they 
went in a little compartment in the bottoms 
of the dark bottles we had emptied. Gott- 
lieb attended to them. 

“We knew, shortly after the assassina- 
tion in Bosnia, that the time to go was 
drawing near. We knew, as soon as Austria 
sent her ultimatum to the Serbs, that it had 
come. We vanished, and you were the only 
thing left of all those years—those years of 
boredom that we lived and drank like Eng- 
lishmen—that was endeared to us. We 
wanted you to pour our drinks again, old 
Absalom; so we sent for you, and you have 
come by the same route that we come and 
go on our business.” 

“And you were spies? Spies!’ I cried— 
pleading with them by my tone to tell me 
I was wrong. 

“Not just spies, Absalom. The head of 
the whole system of German espionage in 
England—from whence all instructions 
went out and all information came in. The 
strategic board of it—and the three Eng- 
lishmen that still belonged—Carter and 
Craige and Hawes—never suspected! No 
one could suspect such a club as the Alex- 
ander, with its honored name. 

“We had the lights darkened—so we 
could pass papers unseen among us. We 
ordered that conversation be in whispers— 
so we could talk over our plans together 
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There's a Goggle 
Made for You~ 


Faces, like figures, are hard to fit, because no two 
are exactly alike. You can buy clothes that fit you, 
become you and satisfy you. You can buy goggles 
that meet your requirements, goggles that are 
“‘different.’’ Try a pair of 


GOGGLES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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and know what goggle perfection means. There’s a style to fit 
the bridge of your nose, the circumference of your eye. They 
fit tight, ‘““stay put,’’ never feel uncomfortable. “They look 
“‘smart,’’ they fully protect. 
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Your dealer has the goggle that’s just the thing for your face. 
Let him fit you. Ask him to show you the Zylbex Self-Adjusting 
Goggle and Albex Eye Protector. 

Look right as 


Look for Willson Goggles in LET! Vi L.Sonf i boccues 
the handsome mahogany-col- L; ws wi ich 
ored Willson Display.Case. The 
goggle to suit your taste and 
requirements is there, and the 
price to suit your purse. 


Price, $1.50 to 25c 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
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let me tell you something about the GREAT WHITE 
FROST SANITARY REFRIGERATOR—Best and 
Direct from factory to you. gm. Chearest- 
30 days’ free trial. Freight ee 
prepaid. Easy payments. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL 


at World’s Fair, San Francisco 
Exposition, 1915. 


witiefiost 
Refrigerator 


Postal TODAY will bring a handsome 

FREE CATALOG with full information 
H. L. SMITH, President 
White Frost Refrigerator Co. 

Dept. C 7, Jackson, Mich., U. S. A. 


_ Seat Cover 
as Reduced 


BuyDirect— 
Save Money — 
PS i) . 
Give your car that distinctive touch of smartness and luxury added to any car by 
Globe Seat Covers. There is no necessity now to pay high prices. Globe Seat Covers, of 


best quality waterproof or washable materials, cost much less than most other makes. 


Buy Direct—Save Money 


Here are a few examples of Globe low prices: Covers for 
almers now only $20; for Hudsons only $25; Cadillacs 
$20; Buicks $18; Packards $30; Overlands $17. Other cars 


at proportionately low prices. We sell direct to you at factory 


pas Every Car Needs Them! 


Save the leather upholstery from wear and preserve its 


Globe Seat Covers are made from correct pattems, and we 
guarantee a perfect fit for any model of any car. They are ready 
for delivery, ready to put on—no waiting, no mistakes or 
alterations. 


Write For Samples 


We send Globe Seat Covers on approval, and you pay only 
if satisied. Send name, model and year of car for fifteen 
life and comfort—eliminate the soiled clothes nuisance and samples of fabrics with prices and handsome illustrated Seat 
always enjoy fresh, clean upholstery. Cover Book free. 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 140 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Seat Cover Mfrs. 
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Demand for the New 
PEERLESS EIGH 
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erected 


EMAND for the new PEERLESS EIGHT has over- 
= taken the production, and Prrrtrss Dealers now under 


contract are asking for more cars than it is possible 


38 

28 

8 

28 

28 

8 

Ke to produce at the present time, while many other dealers, 
et thoroughly equipped to market the Prertess product, have 
eg applied for selling rights in territory not yet assigned. | 
8 The production of the Pxeriess Eight is being increased 
23 as rapidly as possible, so that additional cars may be available 
Ke for new territory by mid-summer or early fall. 

$8 Preruess standards of manufacture will not permit haste 
at the sacrifice of quality, and selling rights will be extended 
to new territory only when there is reasonable assurance that 


the demands of this territory can be satisfactorily supplied. 


CHARACTERISTICS, PEERLESS EIGHT: Peertess V-Type Eight-Cylinder Motor, 
Cylinders 314x5; A.L. A. M. Rating, 33.8; Brake Horsepower, 80; Force Feed Oiling; 125” 
Wheelbase; 35x4)¢ Tires; Unit Power Plant; Multiple Disc Clutch; Selective Transmission 


i THAT THE 
NAME IMPLIES 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY Iicensep UNDER KARDO COMPANY PATENTS] CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers also of PEERLESS TRUCKS 
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Delivering Full Value 


Whena business institution grows 


from obscurity to dominance in a 
short time it is evidence that there has been 
delivered to the consumer a hundred cents’ 
worth of value for every dollar of his money. 


Ten years ago Society Brand Clothes were 
merely an ideal—to make fine tailored clothes 
in ready-to-wear sizes, that any man would be 
proud to wear. 


Today these clothes— for young men and 
men who stay young — hold a reputation for 
accomplishment in the perfection of ready- 
made clothes. Our sizes in regulars, shorts, 
longs, stouts now fulfill physical require- 
ments and assure fit. Accompanied with 
our standard of making and the creative 
genius of our designer in producing dis- 
tinctive and pleasing effects known as style, 
Society Brand Clothes have attained the favor 
of the most exacting men. 


Today these clothes embrace a new opportunity—‘‘Double Service” 
Society Brand Clothes, at $30 to $40. They are made of especially selected 
Australian wool—extra long, elastic and strong fibres; fabrics that are 
used by the finest custom tailors. These ‘“‘ Double Service’’ Clothes, as 
well as our standard models at $20 and $25, can be found in all Society 
Brand stores throughout the country. 


Made in Chicago by ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Society Brand Clothes, Limited 


© 


Alfred Decker & Cohn 
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So with tires—the tires that are on a new car the car manufacturer selects. 


When a car owner buys tires he selects them himself. 


Nearly every Kelly-Springfield tire used is selected by the car owner. 


HER Eisan important fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in this tire selection. You 

ought to understand it. 
Few users buy Kelly-Springfield tires until 
after they have had experience with other tires. 
And fewer, having once used Kelly-Springfield 


There 


tires, voluntarily discontinue their use. 
is a reason for both conditions. 


The reason few users try Kelly-Springfield 
tires first is that the initial selection of their 
tires is made by the manufacturer who equips 
the cars which they buy. And Kelly-Spring- 
field tires cost more. 


The manufacturer must put tires on the car 


he sells, but need not put on tires which Oe 
give excess mileage. He is only obliged Pes 


aS EAD 
Ss 
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to equip with tires which yield the mile- 
age most tire manufacturers guarantee. 
That is all the car buyer expects. 


If the car manufacturer equips with VA 


a tire which gives a greater mileage 
than this, he has to pay the additional 
cost out of his own pocket—and why 


should he? 


Considering proper manufacturing 
economies, he equips with tires which 


cost him least and yet give reasonable satisfac- 
tion. He equips his car with higher priced 
tires only when he buys advertising value for 
his car, as well as tires. 


Now we cannot meet the manufacturer’s price 
requirements. Hand-made tires cost more to 
make and yield excess mileage. We cannot 
compete on price when the excess mileage 
doesn’t count. So we rarely sell tires to car 
manufacturers. 


Kelly-Springfield tires are sold almost exclu- 
sively to car owners who pay higher initial 
prices because they know they receive excess 


value. At present the demand is far in excess 
a of our production. 
aN The demand has been so great that 
— 


owners order tires before they need 
them to get them when they need them. 
It is important for you to know these 
conditions and to know true tire 
| economy. 


™ Kelly-Springfield Tire Ge 


Factories in Akron and Wooster, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Broadway and 57thSt. , New York 
Send 10c. for the new game, “Going to Market’ 


Published Weekly 


‘he Curtis Publishing 

| Company 
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HE necklace will be finished next week, Gwen. Arabin 
‘cabled me to-day.”’ 
Lady Gwendolyn Brathwaite, only daughter of the 
‘Marquis of Moriton, permitted herself to become impul- 
Under pretense of patting the cloth into place she allowed 
m fingers to rest a moment on the wrist of the speaker. 
he flashed him a brilliant smile. 
ou’re a dear, Brenner! And when will it get here—the 
fter?” 
nner Carlow colored with pleasure at the touch and the 
There were times—rare, of course, but they did happen— 
ae wondered if anyone that really loved could be so cold, 
f, so unemotional as Lady Gwendolyn. Her tendernesses, 
or of eye, voice or hand, seemed reserved for her father, her 
erhorses. The multimillionaire American she was to marry 
1d mighty few of them. 
], she was going to marry him. That wassomething. From 
ights of the station to which she had been born the Lady 
lolyn had stooped to lift him to her side. That she was 
‘ting to her side some scores of millions of good American 
_ was beside the question. What was money as compared 
aste? 
i the caste of the Brathwaites was, royalty alone excepted, 
thestin England. Lady Gwendolyn was the daughter of the 
nth Marquis of Moriton. Her husband would, of right, 
he hitherto most impregnable strongholds of British society. 
was at this prospect that the mean little heart of Brenner 
v glowed. 
an, that is, from the standpoint of snobbishness. So far 
\ey was concerned, Carlow was openhanded enough. Proof 
1 of that was given in his reference to the necklace, con- 
z which Arabin’s, one of the most fashionable jewelry 
ns in America, had cabled him to-day. Two million dollars 
»>than a trifle, even toa man who possesses fifty-odd millions. 
at was the price of the bauble which was to adorn the throat 
‘y Gwendolyn Carlow. 
ly Gwendolyn Carlow! That name meant a great deal. It 
be a great match. Unfortunately the last half dozen 
lises of Moriton had been extravagant. Beyond theentailed 
ties, with rent rolls that were pitiful in comparison with 
‘ome of even a moderately successful tradesman, the present 
- of the title possessed nothing save the suave manners and 
sness of debt for which his ancestors had been famous. The 
is of Brenner Carlow were more than welcome. Some of 
might possibly be diverted to the heir presumptive, Lord 
on’s nephew. At any rate, Carlow had agreed to settle 
1 on Lady Gwen to enable her to help out her dear old father. 
y was a unit in declaring that the match was eminently 
le, all things considered. Of course Gwen was a beau- 
irl, and it was too bad that someone of her own rank 


dt the money to compete with Carlow. But one can’t y> é 


everything in this world. Gwen could have done worse. 

tlowand Lady Gwendolyn were lunching at arestaurant, / 
panied only by Lady Agatha Brathwaite, aunt of Gwen. 
3 the first time in six months that Gwen had appeared 
lic with Carlow. The death of her mother, a week after 
nouncement of the engagement, had made her cancel all 
engagements. To-day was her first emerging from the 


yseurity demanded by mourning. And Carlow, elated at being 
vith her, at being recognized by the fashionable throng, was in 


od to deny her any request. 


he week after?” he echoed. “Why, I’d thought of running 
ma couple of months to wind up some affairs and of bringing 
« then. We aren’t to be married for six months yet, you know, 


You could hardly wear it before we are married.” 


ut I can see it, can’t 1?” demanded Gwen. ‘Why can’t you send 
If you love me,” and she lowered her voice, ‘‘you’ll do that.” 
vhy—why, I suppose I could. I imagine it would be just as safe 


‘ere as in Arabin’s vaults.” 


fter we’re married,” said Gwendolyn softly—Lady Agatha was 
aely busy with her luncheon—“it won’t be in vaults all the time.” 


Vhy, of course it would be safe enough,” said Carlow. 
hen eable Arabin to send it over at once,’’ demanded Gwen. 


'd like to see it myself before I closed with them,” he objected 


eartedly.. 
ren’t they reliable?” 
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*‘A Man Wise to What 


You’ve Got Up Your Sleeve Wouldn’t 
Waste Time in a Chop:Suey Joint’’ 
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“Oh, my, yes! If Arabin’s say they’ve complied with my specifications, 
why, they’ve done it—that’s all. Still, two millions, Gwen!” 

“Four hundred thousand pounds!”’ Gwendolyn’s face flushed faintly. Then 
she pouted. ‘‘And can’t yougo—now?” Then, as his eyes darkened, she leaned 
impulsively across the table. ‘‘Isn’t there someone you know who knows 
diamonds? That you could trust to examine the necklace—see if it’s up to 
specifications and everything? That would make itso much quicker. Of course 
I don’t want you running over to New York until you have to.” 

“Right in the middle of my coaching season too,” he said. Then, as he read 
the disappointment in her eyes: ‘‘There’s my London solicitors, you know. One 
of them’s going across for me to-morrow. Matter of a stockholders’ meeting. 
Some outsiders trying to get control. My friends have begged me to have some- 
one there if I couldn’t come myself. Of course I could have had my American 
attorneys attend to it, but there might have been some slip. And it would 
have got out—somehow. Sort of surprise. My man from here walks in and 
surprises the outsiders with my proxies. They don’t expect him—better that 
way. Now he—if he knew anything about jewels ——” 

“Brenner! You dear! And he’d be back = 

“Oh, in a fortnight,”’ said Carlow. 

‘And he sails to-morrow? Brenner, you must see him at once.” 

“And if I do?” 

“T’m going to be at home this evening. No other callers.” 


“Tt’s very unusual, Mr. Carlow,’ said Mr. Moggrage, senior member of the 
firm of Moggrage, Jones, Roberts & Crossgrove, solicitors, The Middle Temple. 
“But you’ve just said the beggar knows jewels, haven’t you?” inquired 
Carlow. ‘“‘He has only to compare the necklace with this drawing. And, as 
I’ve said, we can trust Arabin’s to have made it only of the most perfectly 
matched and graduated stones. It’s the design. I’m very fussy about that.” 

“‘Tt’s a heavy responsibility, Mr. Carlow. Suppose he’s robbed?” 

“‘Tmpossible!”’ ejaculated Carlow. ‘“‘Arabin’s will give him an escort to the 
boat. Once aboard, it will be locked in the purser’s safe. When the vessel 
reaches this side we’ll have an escort meet him. All he 
has to do is to examine the design and setting. If it’s 
satisfactory he turns over my check to Arabin’s. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

“‘T’ll call Mr. Hildreth in,” said Moggrage. 

He did so; and a moment later, after introductions had 
been effected, the senior broached the matter to the younger 
man. 

“Why, I don’t see why I shouldn’t,” said Hildreth. He 
smiled at Carlow—a frank, ingenuous smile that was 
attractive. ‘But, as I understand this proxy matter, Mr. 
Carlow, no one—not even your friends—knows just what 
to expect. You have assured your friends 
you would aid them, but have left them in 
the dark as to how. Isn’t that it?” 

“Yes,” said Carlow. “I have promised 
them that my stock should be voted with 
theirs. Perhaps they think one of my Ameri- 
can attorneys will voteit; but theinstructions 
which I have given Mr. Moggrage, and which 
doubtless he has given you, will come as a 
surprise.” 

Hildreth nodded. 

“Of course, Mr. Carlow. Your American 
attorneys would naturally tell your friends 
just where they stood. If it became known 
that your American attorneys possessed your 
proxies, and refused to tell just how long 
they’d vote a certain way, your friends would 
suspect something and combine against 
\ you.” 

“All these details you’ve mastered or 
Moggrage wouldn’t be sending you,” said 
Carlow. ‘“‘About the necklace: Will you 
attend to that? I'll cable Arabin’s to-day 
that you are coming.” 

“That’s exactly it,” said Hildreth. “‘Even 
though I hold credentials from you, and your 
check, Arabin’s will naturally be a little 
averse to handing over two million dollars in 
diamonds—the check might be a forgery and 
I might be a rascal, you know.” 

“But if I cable them in my code, which 
only they and my attorneys know?” 
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“And then won’t it get out to the railroad people that 
you're sending a man over? Won’t they suspect that I’m 
coming on the railroad matter too? Won’t they, unable 
to get any definite promises from me, combine against me 
in some way?” 

Carlow laughed. 

“You needn’t be alarmed, Hildreth. It’s a very simple 
matter to tell Arabin’s to keep your coming secret, isn’t it? 
I doubt that you would be suspected; but—well, Arabin’s 
won’t leak. . . . And you’ll do it?” 

“Why, of course,” said Hildreth. 

A little later Carlow departed; but he left behind him a 
check for two million dollars, payable to Arabin’s, creden- 
tials for Hildreth to present to Arabin, the original design 
of the necklace, to be studied on shipboard by Hildreth, 
and an atmosphere of gratitude. 

“I’m sorry,” said Moggrage; “but I didn’t like to sug- 
gest to him that he should send someone else. He’s a val- 
uable client. But—it robs you of the tour you’d planned. 
It’s a shame to have to hurry back a day or two after you 
land. I’d hoped you’d have a real vacation. It was prom- 
ised you. And it isn’t a solicitor’s business—acting as 
retriever for necklaces.” 

“But Mr. Carlow is our richest client,’”’ smiled Hildreth. 
“No doubt I shall be jolly glad to turn right round and 
come home. America is all very well, I suppose; but it 
isn’t England.” 

“Crude place, I’ve always understood,” said Mr. 
Moggrage. ‘As you say, you’ll doubtless be glad to return 
after all. Still—four hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds—I shall be uneasy, my boy.” 


II 


Wee HILDRETH was by no means an ignorant or 
narrow young man. A public-school product and an 
Oxford man, the death of his father had given him oppor- 
tunity to give up the jewelry business, which he did not 
like, and to prepare himself for the bar, to which he felt he 
was genuinely called. His 
father had long been a 
client of Moggrage, Jones, 
Roberts & Crossgrove, 
and with that firm he had 
been reading law for sev- 
eral years and was now on 
the verge of a partner- 
ship. Inheritor of a com- 
fortable fortune, he could 
easily have lived on his 
income had he chosen to 
doso. Instead, he slaved 
like the veriest clerk. 
He had only two hob- 
bies—a passion for col- 
lecting odd designs for 
jewelry—inherited, no 
doubt—and for playing 
tennis; and but one 
idiosyncrasy—a hatred 

of lifts, or elevators, 
which was almost a hor- 
ror, and for which he 
could only account by 
the fact that his mother 
had been seriously in- 
jured in one a long time 
before. 

He had done the 
usual Continental tray- 
eling of young men of 
means. He had read 
rather widely. Yet, 
when from the deck of 
his steamer he first 
glimpsed Manhattan’s 
wonderful skyline, it 
came to him, as it does 
to most foreigners, that, whatever had been his previous 
conceptions of America, he must prepare to revise them. 

Leaning on the rail, drinking in that jagged profile, 
Hildreth felt a dismayed sensation. To think that he must 
turn round and leave this new country before he had done 
more than pass through the gates! Oh, well; he could see 
something of New York anyway, even though a glimpse 
of the rest of the country was denied him. He had to-night, 
Tuesday, and what of Wednesday he did not spend at the 
stockholders’ meeting. He read again the wireless message 
he had received earlier in the day: 


WADE HILDRETH, S. S. Lucantia: If unable to meet 
you at dock will call at Hotel Battenberg to-night. Room 
engaged there for you. (Signed) JamEs F. ARABIN. 


“Devilish kind of him,” said Hildreth. “Still, he ought 
to be polite to a man who has it in his power to reject a two- 
million-dollar necklace. I suppose, though, Carlow asked 
him to be civil. Oh, well; it saves me trouble. I don’t 
have to bother about my accommodations. So much more 
time to see the city.” 


He took a last look at the enthralling, staggering, amaz- 
ing city that lay before him. Then he went below to look 
after his bags. A little later, attended by a well-tipped 
steward, he was on deck again. Later he was on the dock, 
standing with the others whose last names began with the 
letter H, waiting for the customs officials to get through 
with him. 

He was free at last and a porter carried his bags—he had 
no steamer trunk, not having thought it necessary for a 
short stay—to where a row of taxis stood. Arabin, then, 
had been unable to meet him. There was no question of 
Arabin’s having been unable to identify him. _He had stood 
with-the other H’s long enough for the jeweler to have 
found him. And he did not linger, for the reason that he 
was anxious to enter the city as soon as possible. 

He did not notice that a gentlemanly appearing young 
man had kept him under observation from the moment he 
had entered the huge customs shed. He did not notice that 
this person followed him from the shed to the row of taxis; 
that he signaled a chauffeur, who promptly approached 
him. Hedidnot notice that his porter rebuffed several other 
chauffeurs and followed the man who had been signaled, 
and that the gentleman who had done the signaling, smiling 
relievedly, immediately climbed into a limousine, which 
shot down a side street. 

Observing none of these things—if he had he might have 
thought that the well-dressed man was merely a tout for 
some hotel assuring himself that the disembarked passen- 
ger would patronize the one he represented; indeed, the 
porter who had been bribed to deliver the bags to a certain 
chauffeur had some such idea—Hildreth tipped his porter, 
gave the name of the hotel mentioned in Arabin’s wireless, 
and started to step into the taxi. He drew back suddenly. 

“T say,” he said to the chauffeur, ‘the Battenberg is in 
which direction from here?” 

“North,” and the chauffeur pointed. 

“Tt’s not easy to get lost, isit? I’ve understood that the 
streets all run north and south, and east and west.” 

“Well, they do mostly, except way 
downtown,’ said the chauffeur. “From 
here uptown they all run that way.” 

“Then I'll walk,” said Hildreth 
decidedly. “‘I want to-see your 
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charming city. Take my bags to the Battenberg and— 
what will the charge be?” 

The chauffeur colored. 

“Say, you might get lost at that. You’d better let me 
take you to your hotel first.” 

“Thank you; but Irather think I can look after myself,’ 
smiled Hildreth. ‘A dollar and a half? Six and three- 
pence, eh? Jove, but things are steep here now, aren’t 
they? Here you are, my man, witha shilling—a quarter— 
for yourself. And what’s your number? Seven-nought- 
three-four. No harm done, my man. You needn’t be 
angry. You don’t know me and I don’t know you, and 
I’m trusting my bags to you. I say, if you don’t care to 
take the bags up there I don’t doubt but that I can find 
somebody who will. What do you say?” 

“Why—why—that’s all right, sir. Of course I’ll take 
them up. But you’d better ride, sir.” 

He said this last so anxiously that the Englishman 
stared. ; 

“Oh, I say now, I’m not an infant. I’ll come to no 
harm. Mind—the Battenberg.” 


i 


| May + 


A rather amazing thing to do; but Hildreth h. 
born and bred in London, where a cabby woul 
twice—oh, two hundred times—before he would 
with a gentleman’s baggage. Having procured th 
number, Hildreth imagined that he had been t. 
essence of precaution. He did not bother to cast +) 
behind him as, delighted with the thought of really h 
ing his legs after the confinement on shipboard, as 1 
absorb impressions as a child at a circus, he dashe | 
West Street and plunged into the city. 

If he had looked behind him he would haye been ) 
at the expression on the chauffeur’s face. If he h 
able to hear the man’s words he would have be 
further amazed; for in a very ecstasy of passion t. 
made as though to throw away the money Hildre 
given him. He caught himself, however, as thougt; 
his action would be noticed; but he could not coni| 
pallor, the extreme pallor, of his face, and his lij s tr 
as he whispered: Tae | 

“What’ll he say? What’llhe say?” 

It took him, so nervous was he, nearly two m 
crank his car. And Hildreth did not look bad 
proceeded along the crosstown street. al 

Nothing he had seen in Europe was like New 
dreth decided. He had made his way to Broadway, 
downtown to the skyscraper district, andl freee 
town to Madison Square and along Fifth Avenue to ¢ 
Park. A long walk, and it had taken three hours 
like the average Englishman, Hildreth was a great | 
trian. 

The more he walked, the more his preconceived ni 
which had begun to fall from him when first he gli 
the city from the Lucantia’s deck, left him, to be re 
by wonderment and regret. The Italian Colony b 
passed through on his way from West Street to Broa 
the amazing buildings downtown, the mammoth | 
uptown, the throngs afoot, in carriage, in auto, ( 
Avenue—all these were but the prelude, he felt bitte: 
a greater show that he was not to see. And New 
itseli—New York was but a prelude itself, | 

He stood a moment on the corner of Fifty-ninth § 
staring across the busy plaza, flanked by great hos’ 
and the green of the Park. His watch told him ii 
almost six o’clock-' 
for him to make hi 
to his hotel to awa 
arrival of Arabin. 

A policeman toli 
how to get tothe Be! 
berg. Itwasnot fa 
he reached it in 
minutes. 

“Ah, yes; Mr. 
dreth,” said a cle 
he registered. “: 
things have arrive’ 
are already in the ‘ 
engaged for you by 
Arabin.’ Hesumm| 
a bell boy. “Show 
Hildreth to six-{ 
one.” 

“This way, sir,” 
the boy. 

He led the way t 
elevator and stood: 
for the Englishma 
enter. Hildreth | 
tated. ‘eel 
“What floor is 
roomon?” hedemai' 
of the boy. 

“Six-forty-one, £ 
sixth floor.” 
One moment Hildreth hesitated. There is a she 
faced pride that bids us do the thing we do not wish t 
lest people think ill of us. There is a greater pride that 
us do as we wish, regardless of wagging tongues oF | 
temptuous thoughts. If it were necessary for Hildret 
ride in an elevator—if a matter of importance depen 
on such riding—he would do so; but where it was not | 
essary he would refuse, regardless of sneers. As g 
heights torture some persons, so a ride in an elevator 
tured Hildreth. 

It was his one idiosyncrasy, as has been told; no? 
perfectly normal in all other ways, he felt no great sh 
in indulging himself in this one matter. 

“Come back to the desk,’ he said. 

He spoke to the clerk. F 

“TI say. I don’t care about being situated on the s! 
floor. Too many flights of stairs.” Bs Tif 

“Plenty of elevators,” suggested the clerk with a 
the eyebrows. “ 

“And I don’t use ’em,” said Hildreth shortly. “Iw! 
Have you a room on the second floor?” , b 

Hotel clerks are used to idiosyncrasies; this og a 
the lifted eyebrows, gave no further sign that H i 
dislike for elevators was at all remarkable. : 
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ertainly, Mr. Hildreth,” he said. “Boy, show Mr. 
eth to two hundred and four. I’ll havea porter trans- 
our things immediately, Mr. Hildreth.” 

da few moments later it was done. Hildreth dis- 
d the porter and turned on the water in his bath. 
in hour later he was dressed for the evening. Undoubt- 
Arabin would offer him some form of entertainment 
tht and he wished to be properly attired for it; but 
ly after seven the pangs of hunger assailed him. His 
walk had given a fillip to an appetite that was always 
vy. He decided to wait no longer on the off chance 
Arabin would wish him to dine with him. He trans- 
i the design Carlow had given him from the business 
1e had worn to his evening clothes. He could not 
ar glancing appreciatively at the drawing as he did so. 
vonderfully beautiful and original design! He would 
ave thought Carlow possessed such taste. But then 
‘essed—and rightly, too—Carlow had probably had 
able artist design it for him. 

course there was no chance of his seeing the necklace 
tht. That would not come until to-morrow anyway. 
‘d, he would have postponed seeing it until Thursday 
vefore sailing time, had it been the right thing to do. 
igrudged every moment taken from sight-seeing; but, 
arse, he should have to examine the thing to-morrow 
ee whether any minor alterations were necessary to 
it conform exactly to the design. He could not trust 
lf to give a proper decision on the very day he sailed, 
das he would be then. 

t, though he knew he could not see the jewels to-night, 
‘ried the design in his pocket. It was such a beautiful 
ie wonderfully conceived, that he liked to have it 
him. 

2 Battenberg is not the gayest of New York’s hotels, 
‘it the dullest. It aims at the happy medium between 
vo. The dining room was thronged with well-groomed 
and women, and among the latter were a few faces 
made Hildreth smile with impersonal appreciation. 
as rather glad he was able to dine alone; it gave him 
‘tunity to observe, to drink in the atmosphere of the 


verfect dinner, served well, was finished at last. He 
da cigar and strolled out into the lobby. There he 
»wn to await the arrival of Arabin. He hoped Arabin 
young man and that he would propose seeing or doing 
hing worth while. The electric atmosphere of Man- 
n did not incline Hildreth to a quiet, chatty evening. 
anted to see things, to do things. And he hoped 
n would hurry up and not make him waste a per- 
good evening. He had finished his cigar and was 
ecoming impatient when a bell boy called his name. 
ou’re wanted at the telephone, Mr. Hildreth.” 
led Hilgreth to a booth, 
his Mr. Hildreth?” asked a cordial voice. “This is 
n. Awfully sorry not to have been able to meet 
t the dock or get down to the hotel before this, Mr. 


eth; but a very important business matter, which ‘ 


n’t be postponed, has delayed me.” 
hat’s all right,” said Hildreth. “Don’t let me inter- 
vith youin any way. Very good of you to think of me 
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He hoped Arabin would 
continue and tell him that he 
could not see him to-night. 
He wanted to wander out 
into the city. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. 

“T’d planned on having 
you go to the theater with 
me—The Sunlight Girl. Bully show! And a little supper 
party afterward. But I find I can’t get away for an hour or 
so. Suppose you run over to the theater and I'll join you 
later. It’s the Vandergelt. I called up this afternoon and 
had them reserve seats. I’ve just phoned the box office 
and had them put one of the seats in your name. If you’ll 
go over there now you'll not miss any of the show and I'll 
join you as soon as possible.” E 

There was nothing for Hildreth to do but accept. He 
would have preferred to walk about the city, but Arabin 
had been extremely decent, looking up a hotel for him, and 
all that. It would be positively churlish to refuse. And, 
after all, one learned more about a country by talking with 
its inhabitants than by merely looking at them. The 
supper party would be most delightful, as he hardly 
imagined that Arabin meant that only they two should 
compose it. 

So, with a pleasant word of thanks, he hung up the 
receiver. From the clerk he inquired the location of the 
Vandergelt Theater, and learned that he had only to walk 
west to Broadway, a street that he was told he could not 
mistake, and then a few blocks to the south. 

He went to his room, got his hat, stick and coat, and a 
few minutes later had turned into Broadway. He was 
reluctant to leave it and enter the theater, but he did so; 
and the box-office clerk promptly handed him a ticket on 
mention of his name. 

The overture was being played as he reached his seat, the 
second from the aisle, well down front in the center. Ina 
moment the curtain rose. It was the usual thing, Hildreth 
guessed, the sort of thing that runs a year if it runs at all— 
tuneful music, clever dancing, and quantities of girls of 
various grades of pulchritude. He was young enough not 
to have entirely outgrown this sort of thing. He leaned 
back in his seat, prepared to enjoy himself, his coat and hat 
resting on the vacant seat that Arabin would claim later. 

Twenty minutes passed—twenty minutes of antics on 
the part of the comedians, of dancing, of singing by lesser 
principals. Then there came the attitude of expectance on 
the part of the audience that heralded the entrance of the 
star. Hildreth had seen her name in the electric lights out- 
side the theater and had been struck with its oddity, think- 
ing it, of course, an assumed name. Morn Light did not 
sound like a real name. He supposed, of course, she was 
extremely blond. So the fact that she was a brunette 
surprised him. 

And such a brunette! Hair as black as night, yet with 
a brilliance that reflected the footlights. Eyes that were 
large, limpid, soft, yet glowing with a light of merriment, as 
though she enjoyed her work. Supple, slim, graceful as 
only expert dancers can be, graceful without the underly- 
ing effect of muscular effort, she whirled onto the stage and 
dropped into a graceful curtsy before the comedian, sup- 
posed to be a reigning monarch of some mythical land, come 
to visit the star’s country. She rose, retreated slightly, and 


_ began a silly song—Welcome to Our City—that yet had 


in it opportunity for the display of a sweet, charming, 
though not extremely powerful voice. 

Hildreth leaned forward now. He was not the type to 
lose his heart to a vision across the footlights. He knew 
that such a vision’s charms often lose their glamour in the 
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searching sun of noonday. But this girl—she was differ- 
ent somehow. There was blood in her—good blood. That 
was evident in efery move of her lithe body, every note of 
her pure voice. A lady, without doubt. And so lovely! 
He drew in his breath gaspingly, as scores of other impres- 
sionable young men were doing at sight of her. Yet 
Hildreth differed from these in that he was not impression- 
able—at least, never before to-night. 

Somehow it seemed that she was singing the song to him; 
that she was welcoming him to the city. He wished that it 
was so. For the hundredth time, and more bitterly than 
heretofore, he cursed the commission of the necklace, which 
had robbed him of his vacation. Had he time, it might not 
be impossible for him to obtain an introduction to Miss 
Morn Light. Morn Light! The name possessed a quaint 
charm, more fascinating by reason of the midnight color- 
ing of the girl’s eyes and hair. Suddenly he hoped that it 
was her real name. And then he felt himself blushing to 
the very roots of his hair; for it seemed to him that the 
star was looking right at him, singing directly to him. He 
tried to meet her eyes. He was only twenty feet or so away 
from her as she came close to the footlights. Did she really 
see him? Was she really looking at him? There was noth- 
ing cheap, nothing flirtatious in her look; it was rather as 
though she recognized him. Absurd, of course, but—so it 
seemed. 

Then he felt a chill of alarm. Her eyes had turned from 
him a moment; and as they came back, as though fasci- 
nated, they seemed frightened, seemed to hold horror in 
them. In the middle of the chorus of her song her voice 
faltered; the easy, graceful dance step slackened. Her 
ankle turned under her and she collapsed on the stage. 
Yet, even as she fell, it seemed to Hildreth that her eyes 
flashed him some message. Absurd, but—it seemed so. 

There was a gasp from the audience that became one of 
relief as Morn Light sat up; that became one of pity as she 
seized her ankle in one hand as she sat there. The panto- 
mime was sufficient. The orchestra ceased playing. The 
comedian rushed to her side and lifted her to her feet. He 
supported her to the wings. Other hands reached for her 
there and the comedian returned to the stage. He con- 
tinued with the play, plainly improvising to cover the 
star’s absence, and a round of handclapping greeted his 
efforts to carry off the contretemps. 

Then, as the curtain went down, a man in evening dress, 
plainly the manager, stepped before it. He made a short 
announcement to the effect that Miss Light had twisted 
her ankle slightly, but would appear in the next act. She 
would do no dancing, however, and he craved the audience’s 
indulgence. Applause greeted him and he retired. Hil- 
dreth’s impotent excitement died. She was not seriously 
hurt; she would come on in the next act; he should see 
her again. 

The man next him rose and, with an apology, passed 
by him. Other men were leaving the orchestra for cigar or 
drink. Hildreth felt that asmoke 
would soothe his restlessness. 
He, too, rose and stepped into 
the aisle. As he did so an usher 
spoke to him. 

“Mr. Hildreth, sir?’’ His 
voice was very low and, had he 
not mentioned Hildreth’s name, 
the Englishman would not have 
realized that he was being ad- 
dressed. 

“Yes,” said Hildreth. 

“Program, sir? You haven’t 
one, have you, sir? Here, sir. 
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There’s a note inside it, sir. Please don’t read it here, sir. 
Read it in the smoking room. Please, sir!’ 

And the usher passed swiftly down the aisle, offering 
programs to those who did not have them already. 

Hildreth was a bit more quick-witted, perhaps, than the 
majority of his countrymen. His first idea, of course, was 
that Arabin had written him some excuse for not joining 
him; but the usher had begged him not to read it here and 
had concealed the note inside the program. And the youth 
had seemed in most desperate, sober earnest. Hildreth, hat 
in hand, passed up the aisle. He went directly to the 
smoking room. There, shielded from observation by the 
program, behind which he carefully kept the note, he tore 
the envelope open and read the inclosure: 


Come at once to my dressing room. Stage entrance. 
Doorkeeper will admit you. At once, please! 


And it was signed by the girl he had just seen on the 
stage for the first time, whose eyes he thought had flashed 
him some sort of message— Morn Light! 


III 


MAZED, Hildreth reread the note. It bore no saluta- 

tion, but the envelope in which it had been inclosed 

was addressed: Mr. Wade Hildreth, third row, second seat 
left of center aisle. 

Undoubtedly the note was meant for him, but how did 
the girl know his name? How had she recognized him? 
He had not been mistaken in his belief that her eyes had 
held recognition, he was now certain. And why did she 
want him to come to her? Why had the usher been so 
anxious that no one should observe Hildreth’s note. 

Flashed through his mind a dozen possibilities. Had 
either the outsiders or the insiders in the railroad struggle, 


be told in one concise scene set- 

ting forth all that occurred upon 
an evening in a certain New York 
cabaret—a place where the very air is 
at all times sick with voluptu- 
ousness, and the waiters not in- 
frequently aid patronsto motors, 
the headlamps of which are 
beginning to pale against a new 
day. Much happened then, and 
there were volumes that night 
in the girl’s clear, intelligent 
eyes when, after a second quart 
of champagne had been opened, 
she nodded assent to her hus- 
band’s invitation to dance. 

There were volumes more in 
her smile as his arms encircled 
her and she suffered herself to be 
guided about the clogged floor. 
But the things which happened 
to Norma were so many and 
various, she was cut at and as- 
sailed in such multitudinous 
ways, some of which were so 
insidious and brutal, that, to give her story 
its full values, much should be recounted 
which was only suggested upon the unlovely 
occasion that night. 

Also, it is fairer to Norma to tell her story 
otherwise. Even if she was and, for that 
matter, is a splendid woman, she carried with her that 
evening her own indictments. There was one indictment 
in her very features: They were pulled and dark gray with 
fatigue; strain and other not pretty things were in them. 
Her little chatelaine bag, hidden beneath her idolatrous 
red wrap, held another; in it was a notice from her mil- 
liner that her husband’s check had gone bad. Her husband 
himself, with his overred, moist lips, was a third; and 
besides, no one could have been so unhappy as she was 
then unless she herself had been, anyhow, somewhat at 
fault. And yet it is because she was, after all, so little 
at fault that her story should be told in full and from 
the beginning; and the beginning was when she was 
twenty. 

At that time she was the perfect picture of young 
womanhood. Tall, almost statuesque, one could see in her 
luminous, eager eyes, in her serene countenance, all the 
hope and trust of her years. There was the fragrance 
of youth and wholesomeness about her. Unsoiled and 
unscarred, she was ready for her destiny, which then to all 
of Wellesville, and even to Norma herself, had seemed 
certain and clear. It was to marry in Wellesville, live in 
Wellesville, die in Wellesville; at the proper time she would 


N teeter BUTLER’S story could 


at which he was to represent Carlow, learned of his pres- 
ence in New York? Did they plan some surprise for him? 
But that was absurd! 

Hildreth was not naturally a suspicious person; yet 
even the most unsuspecting person, having as weighty 
commissions to execute as had he, would be apt to consider 
any move before making it. Stage entrances are not 
exactly the proper thing for men engaged on weighty 
businesses. 

But the note, if anything, was an appeal. And what 
possible harm could come to him from a walk round to the 
stage entrance of the Vandergelt? Suddenly he laughed. 
Arabin had spoken of a supper party. Perhaps he had 
meant a supper party with Miss Light as one of the guests! 
A very wealthy jeweler, with entrée to all sorts of society, 
might very well have a large stage acquaintance that 
included the charming Morn Light. 

If that was the case But was it? Why did Miss 
Light want him to come now, instead of later? Why did 
she not mention Arabin’s party? Why He looked 
again at the note. The handwriting made him think of the 
look of alarm in her eyes, the horror almost that he had 
seen in them; for the writing had been put into the enve- 
lope without blotting and was slightly blurred. Evidently 
Miss Light had been in a hurry. Moreover, the writing 
itself—strong, characterful—was proof in itself that it had 
been hastily written. Why the great haste if Arabin’s 


party was the only motive for the writing of the note? 

He laughed again, this time somewhat self-contemp- 
tuously. A little while before he had really been quite 
wrought up because he did not possess the inestimable 
privilege of an acquaintance with Morn Light, had found 
it necessary to restrain his inclination to go at once to her 
And now, when the loveliest girl he had ever 


assistance, 


“They 
are Floaters 
Here, Just the 
Well<to:Do Riffraff’’ 


pass on to children of her own the simple and dignified 
tradition of the spacious, well-lived-in house, with sooth- 
ing green shutters and ample lawn, that stood at the corner 
where Merridew Avenue began. Everything seemed for- 
mulated and in readiness to that end; one more turn in the 
fortunes of Tom Fowler, just another client or two, and 
the thing was as good as done. 

Norma’s life would have been made with its lines 
finally and firmly cast along the pleasant, shaded streets 
where Butlers and Fowlers had for generations lived. But 
then along came Taylor King, with his snug-waisted, 
checked suits, his gay ties, his chamois gloves, and the 
grace and glitter of the great town a thousand miles away; 
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M ay 2 
seen, who radiated a personal charm more compellii { 
any he had ever hitherto experienced, wrote him 
asking him to come to her dressing room, he hesite, 

He suddenly blushed. How dare he offer the 4 
The Sunlight Girl the insult of a suspicious, hi 
thought? He carefully folded the note and place; 
the pocket of his dress coat. Impulse ruled hin; 
He was out in the entrance of the theater, hold:y 
return check in his hand, before he quite realized {; 
was not wearing his overcoat. 

But dozens of other men in evening dress were ver), 
into the cafés near the theater and these had no) 
overcoats. The night was warm and starry. He a) 
uniformed attaché of the theater where the stage en 
was. The attaché grinned wisely and directed him, 
dreth had visited stage doors before. A cousin, fair | 
known on the musical-comedy stage in England, |; 
several occasions bade him call for her. So he knew e! 
to waste no time in parley with the doortender 
pressed a bill into that guardian’s hand. 

Up a narrow iron stairway Hildreth proceeded. ( 
first landing was room number one. Tremblingly, ex! 
all mystery forgotten save that he was to see Morn 
to talk with her, he knocked on the door. 

It opened a few inches and a brown head, a 
protruded. A pair of light eyes scrutinized. 

“What do you want? Miss Light is resting.” | 

“Why—why ——” stammered Hildreth. “I — 

He got no farther. Another hand than the maid’s Dp 
the door open. Morn Light stood before him, and ev: 
close view of the make-up on her face could not less 
influence of the natural beauty that was hers. She si 

“Why, hello, Ted! Come right in. Sweet of y 
call!” (Continued on Page 76) | 


: 


and Norma, being young—which : 
main excuse—bucked her des 
That was when matters began. 

At first Norma liked King exactly as she liked a 
of other young men. There was nothing wrong with 
he had a cool, level eye; a detached, rather pleasing s 
and the general manner of a moderately prosperous 
vidual, with good instincts and abilities. A bond s 
man’s job had brought him that time to Wellesville. . 
that he came to see Norma. She was entirely free t 
him; the understanding with Fowler, if understar 
there was, was tacit, a kind of silent growth. How 
King challenged only her mildest emotions until, wit! 
continuance of his courting, she realized that he mé 
life to be lived in New York a vivid, personal possil 
for her. Then she was really stirred. 

New York, at least a permanent existence there, 
been to Norma exactly what it was to most other gi! 
Wellesville—one of the unattainable things of the w 
So unlikely had it always seemed that she should 
dwell there, she had never much considered the idea. 
conceived of the city as a brilliant, wondrous place ¥ 
one saw all the new shows before the costumes were s( 
heard songs before they had become hurdy-gurdy t 
viewed great pictures and met great people. Pleasure: 
believed, stimulating to mind and soul and body we 
be found at every hand. She had the memory of 
eral weeks at different times passed there—¥ 
when, with her parents, she had lived in a yast! 
and had been swept through a delirious round of a 
ities. Books, newspapers, talk, had contributec 
rest of her conception. But such an existence an 
fascination had seemed so far beyond her ow! 
boundaries that her mind had not fairly grapplec 
thought. But with the advent of Taylor King tt 
Immediately her hot young imagination bounds 
response and it was then that she let herself in for 
great blunder. , 

Matters advanced rapidly. Norma’s thinking got b 
mixed. She confused Taylor King, the individual, 
Taylor King, the resident of New York, and the man 
the opportunity he seemed to embody. She contra 
her vision of the Metropolis with the drab, known Te 
of Wellesville, and began telling herself that life was 
precious not to be richly lived. Meantime, while 
mother pleaded and her father pleaded, and two et 
of her friends cried, Norma’s dream of the great city ‘ 
waxed more dazzling and colorful. At length it g0 
best of her; and, upon an evening when she knew 
King was boarding a westward-bound train, she : 
Tom Fowler to crawl through the hedge between 
homes and sit with her upon thelawn, but 

He came—a big, fine, burly fellow, nota bit flash yy * 
mendously real—and listened silently through that 
evening while she told him what she had determ! 
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rma cried that night; but with the morning, in a 
eool corner of her brain, she reckoned over her 
.es again, and for the hundredth time it seemed to 
hat a brimming, vivacious, stimulating life—oh, an 
ing life!—by no wild chance possible in Wellesville, 
ssured; and she was married to King in the fall. 


bone the day when Norma King waved her jubilant 
“by to Wellesville the vision of New York, which had 
ed her through the early stages of her courtship, had 
reduced to a perfectly definite design. She did not 
ne that she was going to conquer the great city over- 
or become at her first smile a sought-after per- 
-e, but she had no difficulty in picturing herself, as 
‘Taylor King, finding comfortable place in the gor- 
| and animated town. 
ylor, of course, was 
vot of nearly every- 
; itwas chiefly from 
ictors of his life that 
1ew life was to be 
oned. Aside from 
‘Henley and his wife, 
ory, Wellesville follx 
1 a giant corpora- 
had uprooted and 
splanted to New 
, Norma could think 
friends there likely 
ove contributory to 
new world. But 
or knew literally 
3of persons. For a 
1 years, since he was 
7 of fifteen, in an 
ern school, in an 
‘mm. college, in the 
itself, he had been 
sing a New York 
aintanceship. He 
olf wasnot New Y ork 
his family, save 
a widowed aunt, 
a Pringle, who was 
d New Yorker, still 
_ west of the Alle- 
les. Buthis tendrils 
2d tospread inscores 
rections in the me- 
lis and the girl was 
in that she had only 
yose. Andshechose; 
ould identify herself 
the Potter set. 
lis set, so far as 
1a was able to dis- 
/ was New York’s 
ng and superb equiv- 
to the turgid social unit to which she herself had 
ged and left behind in Wellesville. It was composed, 
rently, of men and women of taste and breeding; they 
gay after a decent and restrained manner; they gave 
‘ittle dances and charming little dinners; they patron- 
she opera and the very smartest shops. Their trim, 
t motors crowded Fifth Avenue, and their homes 
the dignified, unpretentious houses and sunshiny 
ments of the upper East Side, within easy distance 
mtral Park. 
lot New York’s most spectacular set, but New York’s 
set,” her husband had told her self-approvingly. 
og himself had come to terms of near intimacy with 
: people through his college friend, Harold Potter. For 
al years he had been eating their dinners, attending 
dances, visiting their country places and calling their 
ters by their first names. Mrs. Potter, Harold’s 
er, it appeared, was Taylor’s especial friend and recog- 
arbiter of that coterie. It all seemed tremendously 
eand clear; with the Potters and the Potters’ friends 
vould find her chief New York affiliations. 


Pessimistic Aunt Pringle 


T there were other, though less important, factors 
1 her preconceived notion of what her life was to be. 
ig these was Paul Scudder—who worked with Taylor 
ris Brothers’, the bankers—and his young wife. 
ust the people for little parties round town,’’ had 
ined Taylor, “Potter and his crowd don’t go much. 
aul and his wife are all for a little of that kind of fun.” 
d Norma had visions of delectable little dinners in 
irants; of diverting theater parties; of cheerful sup- 
Interspersed with dancing. Also, there were those 
Vellesville friends, the Henleys; and finally Taylor’s 
Mrs. Pringle, who, although she did not seem to hold 
» Promise, was still not to be entirely overlooked. So 
p Norma could make out, she was merely a lonely old 
in living on a meager income. She probably would 
+ little in realizing the bright possibilities of the town. 


It Was a Huge Place, 


But it was Sylvia Pringle who came to see Norma first 
after the young couple had arrived. 

They were temporarily installed in a hotel. All that day 
the girl had been in ecstasies of youthful delight. As the 
heavy-rolling train had neared New York she had kept 
repeating to herself: ‘‘Oh, it’s going to be too wonderful— 
too wonderful!’” At which private observation each time 
she had surreptitiously and affectionately squeezed her 
husband’s hand and felt miserably sorry for several girls, 
marooned, no doubt forever, in Wellesville. When the 
train arrived her heart had bounded at the thought that at 
last the new superexistence was really to begin. She was 
entranced, enthralled, perfectly certain of herself, of her 
love and her chosen destiny. With a knock on the door, 
Mrs. Pringle walked in. 


Taylor’s aunt was a bright-eyed, tight-lipped little 
person who turned and re-turned her black silks, and was 
not above darning her gloves. For forty years she had 
lived in New York; she knew the place through and 
through; and in those years during which Norma King 
encountered the city, Sylvia Pringle played a not unim- 
portant though often unwelcome réle. She was forever 
throwing off quantities of the most sour observations, the 
mass of which began upon that particular day, upon the 
occasion of her first call. 

For a moment or two she had been looking Norma up 
and down, evidently with a thoroughly approving eye. 

“So you’ve come to tackle New York, eh?” she said in 
a hard, thin voice. 

Norma acknowledged that she had. 

“What did you do that for? No one lives here who can 
help it—at least no one who has an atom of knowledge 
about the place. It’s a beastly town!” 

““A beastly town!” repeated Norma with an indulgent 
smile. ‘‘Oh, no, Mrs. Pringle; don’t tell me that!” 

“Tt is, though. You don’t realize something about New 
York7 

“What?” 

“How infernally big it is.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. That’s why I love it so.” 

Mrs. Pringle, with remote sadness, shook her head. 

“Well, I hope it doesn’t eat you up. It does that to 
people, you know.” 

The girl took passing note of the tired shoulders, the 
sallow cheeks, the lonely eyes. But Norma’s spirit was 
very exultant just then. 

“Oh, it won’t, auntie! I’m sure Taylor and I can get 
along,’’ she laughed. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well,” began Norma hesitatingly, “‘Taylor’s made no 
end of friends, and between us we’ve rather a decent 
income—not a lot, but enough, I’m sure—and, oh, I don’t 
know, I’ve always been able to get along.” 

“Tn Wellesville—certainly. And out there, with what 
you two’ve got, you’d be the luckiest young people in the 


There Was Nothing Dainty or Fine in the Scene 


place. But this is New York; it’s another place, another 
creed, another game. I know! I know!” 

Norma humored the old lady through the rest of the call. 
The girl was so certain of her resources, so sure of a foot- 
hold in the marvelous life of the marvelous town, that she 
thought precious little about the talk, even before her 
husband’s return from his office downtown. Then the mat- 
ter went completely from her mind. Taylor had lost no time; 
he had fetched Harold Potter to see her; it had been 
arranged that they should dine with the Scudders. 

The visit of Harold Potter was brief. He proved an 
amusing, affable person, and he went away leaving Norma 
with a sense that he had been more than glad to see her. 
That was how she had expected she would be made to feel, 
and very blithely she set about getting into her evening 
gown for the dinner that 
was ahead. 

“The Scudders,”’ her 
husband explained as 
they dressed, ‘‘always 
entertain in restaurants. 
They’ve asmall flat. So 
we’re to meet at Con- 
nively’s at seven-thirty. 
Theater and supper after- 
ward, you know. You’ll 
have areal party. The 
Scudders are great!” 

In her first impression, 
when Norma met the 
Scudders in the great, 
onyx-vaulted corridor of 
the hotel, she was not dis- 
appointed. Paul Scudder 
was a short, obese young 
man with a round, red, 
jovial face, and Dolly 
Scudder a sparkling per- 
son with dimples. It did 
strike her that there was 
a hint of grossness be- 
neath Scudder’seyes, and 
she wished that Mrs. 
Scudder had worna gown 
which did not threaten 
at every moment to slip 
away from her gleaming, 
olive-tinted shoulders. 
But they were a well- 
mannered, thoroughly 
presentable couple, and 
very nearly in keeping 
with her prevision of 
them as pleasant young 
married folk who got the 
most out of the decent 
and best side of smart, 
gay New York. 

As they were bowed into the softly lighted, tapestried 
dining room, the girl had no doubt that she was going to be 
glad of the Scudders as friends. During dinner the Scud- 
ders made it apparent that they were only too glad to have 
the Kings as friends. All was quite as merry and diverting 
as Norma could have wished. After the theater, when 
they reached a cabaret and were seated at a table, Mrs. 
Scudder, turning to the girl, said: 

“You know it’s so difficult to find nice people like you to 
go round with. Neither Paul nor I’ve managed to make 
many friends here, and it’s so boring always to go out by 
ourselves. 

“It’s much more interesting if you ean find friends, don’t 
you think? I’m so glad we’ve found you.” 


Home as a Last Resort 


ORMA was glad that Mrs. Scudder was glad, but ina 

mild way she was surprised that Mrs. Scudder should 
be in need of friends; she had gathered, during the course of 
the evening, that they had been in New York for some time. 
However, by way of an answer the girl only observed: 

“Don’t you two ever stay home?” 

“Oh, yes, once in a while,”’ returned the other; “‘but not 
if we can help it. These New York apartments, unless you 
pay a frightful rental, are so small and dingy. It’s impos- 
sible to dance in them; and, anyway, it’s so much more 
amusing to go round town.” 

The idea of a life led in restaurants and cabarets im- 
pressed Norma as queer, and before they all parted at a 
quarter of one she had wished that Paul Scudder had 
spared himself a drink or two. But all this seemed then 
of small consequence; and, although she could not alto- 
gether make out the Scudders, it was of the Potters, and 
most particularly of that formidable dowager, Mrs. Potter, 
that she was thinking as she went to bed. 

It was a subject for only passing thought that Mrs. 
Potter did not call the next day or the next. The girl was 
busy, and the bustle and activity of the town excited her. 
Indeed, it was a week before she brought herself up short 
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with the realization that her prospective social sponsor had 
given neither word nor sign of any sort. 

“Wait! Wait!” adjured Taylor. ‘‘Mrs. Potter’s a great 
friend of mine. I’ve dined at her table fifty times. She’ll 
call soon. Then you’ll be asked to the house.” 

Norma was satisfied. Another week passed, during 
which they rented an apartment conveniently within the 
Potter radius; but not a flicker, not a note, not a telephone 
call from Mrs. Potter, or, for that matter, from any of 
the other matrons of the Potter group. And then Norma 
had her first real twinge in her encounter with New York. 
She was a little uneasy and greatly perplexed. She had 
not expected to be stampeded upon her very arrival by 
these friends of Taylor’s, but she had not imagined that 
she would be left so severely alone. 

In Wellesville she knew what the procedure would have 
been in even slightly similar circumstances. Word of the 
arrival of such a thoroughly desirable and accredited 
young couple would have spread within twenty-four hours. 
Her mother, her mother’s friends, the entire Merridew 
Avenue connection, actuated by various motives, would 
have descended upon them. Some would have come out 
of curiosity concerning persons who were going to be in 
their midst; some out of unalloyed kindness; others from 
self-interest, perhaps, to win early the friendship of folk 
whom henceforth they would continually meet. But 
they would have come—that was the point; and within 
seven days the newly arrived pair would have been invited 
to as many different houses to dine, and before then, no 
doubt, have been carried from their hotel and made guests 
in some home. The seeming indifference of the Potters and 
of all the Potter following fitted oddly and uncomfortably 
with her social experience. 


Lonely Days in a Lonely Flat 


Ree was her initial experience with a kind of perplexity, 
or maybe it was bewilderment, which Norma confronted 
for months after her descent upon New York. Coupled 
with it at many times there were dismay, anxiety, other 
emotions, but at all times an annoying inability to under- 
stand the behavior of others. She often told herself that 
if she could only understand she might be able to excuse; 
but the incomprehensible was repeatedly cropping up. 
Taylor was of little help, and it was no long while before 
the girl realized that, despite his years of residence in the 
city, huge volumes had remained closed to him. His per- 
plexed anxiety was often as great as hers when, after 
some riddle had presented itself which neither of them was 
able to solve, Norma would make shift by fabricating 
explanations for herself which, even as she formulated 
them, she only half believed. 

For example, to assuage her uneasiness over the neglect 
of her by Mrs. Potter and all the rest of Taylor’s friends, 
she tried to conclude that no one had come to see her 
because she and her husband were still living in a hotel. 


Sparkling Glasses, Silver Dishes, Gleaming Linen—All 
Breathed Ease and the Spirit of Freedom From Care 


In Wellesville that would have been an added reason 
for calling early and rushing to the rescue. But 
maybe, she told herself, things did not work that 
way in New York. 

This served her for a time, but not for long, 
because within six weeks they had quitted their 
hotel, the last picture had been hung in the apart- 
ment living room, and for two weeks Norma had been sitting 
in her chintz-covered chair waiting for Mrs. Potter’s ring. 
She waited another two weeks. Not only did the vastly 
important Mrs. Potter fail to call, but all other of her hus- 
band’s much-vaunted friends were equally remote. She 
did not believe that Taylor had misrepresented to her 
the extent of his intimacy with this group; had she ever 
held such a suspicion, Harold Potter’s manner, even upon 
the occasion of his brief call at the hotel, would have dis- 
posed of it. It was something else—some mysterious 
something else. “‘Bigness!’’ Mrs. Pringle told her grimly; 
but that cryptic utterance did not help. 

Finally a day came when the girl, reckoning back, 
astounded herself with the fact that she had been ten full 
weeks in New York. During that time, for all evidences 
of Norma’s senses, Mrs. Potter might have been a purely 
imaginary figure; not even a card, nothing, just flawless 
neglect. The record of the other matrons was as impregna- 
ble. The thing was far more than disconcerting. Think 
of it! She had planned and builded a scheme of social 
existence largely dependent upon one group of persons, 
and then every last one of the group had turned out, for all 
practical purposes, a myth! But, harsh as this was, it got 
less of her thought than the mere mystery of it. Weeks 
previously the girl had become convinced that there was 
some intangible, monstrous cause for her total isolation. 

Her mystification was not lessened by the fact that 
Harold Potter came and went, and with the utmost 
serenity. Norma never once detected in him a moment’s 
embarrassment or restraint; it was as if the thought 
had never entered his head that his mother might call or 
bid them to her home. He never even suggested that 
his sister might accompany Norma some afternoon to a 
matinée. The girl was several times on the point of putting 
it squarely up to Harold to tell her why his entire world 
had seemed to have conspired to leave her alone. But 
there was a small ultimate quality in Harold Potter that 
would have forbidden such a question, even if there had 
not been a small ultimate quality in Norma that would 
have forbidden her asking it. 

So she pondered and pondered. In her loneliness she 
became morbid. She began to be possessed of a feeling 
that there were gigantic forces at work which she could not 
see or touch or even attempt to analyze; and that in the 
very air of the city there were currents moving with an 
insidious gentleness to make people’s lives. Against these 
currents she felt herself powerless and weak. The sensa- 
tion was new. In Wellesville there had been a simplicity 
and clarity in existence that had given her confidence in 
her mastery over her own destiny. The thought that her 
own fate had been snatched from her own hands was not 
reassuring—it was dreadful. 

“Bigness—the spirit of bigness!”” as Mrs. Pringle had 
explained, did not seem to answer the question of why Mrs. 
Potter did not come and permit Norma to begin the life 
she had foreseen. 


May 2); 


After a time the girl was asking herself if there Ww: 
thing weird or unusual about her or her appearance \ 
odd, repelling defect of which she had never been srk 
Or had Harold Potter reported that she was a { ) 
Maybe some secret stain had come recently upon 7: 
name. Wilder and wilder grew her guesses. In her} 
existence such treatment was unheard of; it was “1 


rending as it was inexplicable. And then finally, 
afternoon when Norma was trembling upon the yi. 
violent tears, Mrs. Potter did call. That was three if 
after the young bride had arrived in New York! | 

Nothing, apparently, could have been more re- 
from Mrs. Potter’s mind than that it might be grac. 
offer at least a half explanation. But by chance, | 
another connection, she gave Norma the clew. | 
nothing more nor less than that she had been busy. | 
ing through a round of glittering activities, she hac. 
too occupied, too engrossed, too strung up to a ni 
concentration, for an act of the most simple kindne. 
politeness—an act that would have saved the girl | 
tasteless, disheartened hours. The city had swalloy| 
Mrs. Potter and, in so doing, had struck its first b) 
Norma. 

Even when Mrs. Potter did come, the girl had no: 
of warmth; and she craved a little warmth just the 
was as if that prodigious lady had by a supreme } 
crowded the breathless visit into her afternoon. _ 

“Charming to see you!” she said as she took her pi; 
leave. ‘‘Good-by! I’ve no end of things ahead ( 
which must be done.” 

And she departed, leaving Norma to hope that som 
the giant town would sweep her up into its arms like: 
If it did, she vowed, she would not let some miserab| 
sit for months in an unbroken solitude, waiting fc 
doorbell to ring. | 

“Don’t be too hard on her,” cautioned Sylvia Pr; 
“Tn a place as big as New York there are a million: 
sary and inviting things to do. There are calls to 1 
shopping to do, dinners to rest up for, balls to re 
from. The tide of the city’s life runs very strong—st 
in keeping with the city’s size—and it’s hard for ar 
in the full flood of it to pull aside, even to be decent 
girl like you. That’s New York!” | 


| 


Dinner With the Potters 


! 

“ALL of which,” observed the girl, “seemed so natur 
inevitable, that Harold Potter never had a mom 
thought or apology for his mother’s neglect. Every 
is supposed to reckon on the fact that New York J 
everybody else engrossed, and not to expect the most 
nary small courtesies—at least what Wellesville regar 
ordinary courtesies.”’ | 

Following Mrs. Potter’s call, others came. | 

“Why, I only heard that you’d arrived the other d 
one would explain; “‘my husband happened to cat 
glimpse of Taylor running for the Subway.” Or, | 
another: ‘‘Don’t tell me that you’ve been here 
months! Why, by the merest accident Harold Pi 
mentioned you the other day.” 

With an ironic smile it came to Norma by what f 
and slender chances her utter unhappiness and despair 
been lifted. A glimpse of Taylor running for the Sub\ 
An idle word from Harold Potter! 

“Well, never mind!’’ declared Norma, a little p 
after her months of tragic isolation, to Mrs. Pringle. ‘ 
past now. Isee some things about the bigness of New Y 
But I’ve got the best of that, and from now on its big 
will be the finest thing about the place. It’s going to 
me heaps to do.” 

“If it doesn’t give everyone else more to do,” obsel 
Aunt Sylvia grimly, as she took her way. 

But Norma laughed; an invitation to dine at the - 
ters’ had just arrived, and she felt herself finally upon 
uppermost, gayest crest of the wave. New York wai 
all-right place after all! 

Norma and Taylor presented themselves before ! 
Potter at precisely the correct tick of the hour. Be 
they had sat down to dinner a large company had ass 
bled. Twenty or more guests were there, a few 
whom the girl had already met. Scarcely had they fo 
their places at the table when the man on her TI 
spreading his napkin, leaned forward and, speaking | 
woman opposite, asked: 

‘‘Well, Fanny, how’s Jimmy’s gaine?” 

Paradoxically that simple offhand question and 
manner in which it had been put gave Norma instantane 
confidence in her future. Her neighbor’s words had 
uttered in the easy familiarity of close friendship 
conveyed an immediate sense of mountains of com 
knowledge and common interest between the two. 
girl had not the most remote idea who Jimmy was oF W 
his game might be, but at the moment Norma coul 
closed her eyes and readily imagined herself in ae | 
score of houses along Merridew Avenue at home. Ss 3s 
certain that she had found just what she had af 
and hoped to find; here, indeed, was New York's 5" 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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E business men who formed the board of 
‘rectors of the Totuma Valley Land and 
evelopment Company were reckoned 
‘the shrewdest in Apachia. Nevertheless, 
n B. Webb, the promoter, not only sold them one 
.d and sixty-four thousand acres of desert land but 
d them to build miles and miles of irrigation ditches. 
hat same Webb made a contract with them to sell 
me land to Northern farmers at something like seven 
nd per cent profit, on a fifty-fifty commission basis. 
re the directors of the Totuma Valley Land and 
ypment Company knew it, the awful Webb had sold 
fifty thousand acres on the installment plan. On 
the company stood to make as many hundreds of 
nds of dollars as there were stockholders. Webb col- 
all the cash he could on what was due him on com- 
1s and went away to Europe to sell life insurance to 
ar of Russia. 

directors of the land company discovered that 
ad obligated themselves to supply the purchasers of 
ith water for irrigation purposes; but the engineers 
sd that there was no place on the company’s prop- 
here a reservoir could be built which would hold 
owing to the nature of the soil. The directors blamed 
for inducing them to take a short cut to dividends 
ding the ditches before the dam was finished. They 
to him about it and received this telegram in reply: 


the water at all costs. Otherwise expect suits from 
of your land and from me for commissions due. 


unately the company’s engineers also reported that 
ters of the Totuma River might be impounded at 
os, on the Government reservation. Indeed, years 
engineers of the United States Reclamation Service 
ported favorably on a project 
ld a great dam at Pajaritos; 
thing had come of it, because 
ras nobody to pushit. The dis- 
| Apachians, spurred by the 
; of suits, welcomed the hope of 
at the hands of a Paternal Gov- 
nt. Being Apachia business 
hey naturally thought of the 
ble Stanford Ray, senior sena- 
m their state. 

W. A. Croffut, president of 
tuma Valley Land and Develop- 
yompany, went to Washington, 
t of Columbia, on the midnight 

He carried with him a valise 
ning one change of underwear, 
irt, one collar, one draft pay- 
) himself on Biggs Bank, one 
f introduction to Senator Ray 
. Harrison Smith, political boss 

city of Hopia, and one bill, 

by the company’s attorneys, 
izing the building of a dam at 
0S. 

Colonel, a tall, stout, florid- 
man, was shooed out of the 
ig carat seven A.M. It was too 
o call on Senator Ray; so Crof- 
nt to the most expensive hotel, 
is bath, shaved, had a leisurely 
ast, and then sat in a big arm- 
in the onyx-columned lobby. 
ioked a particularly fine cigar 
nused himself by looking at the 
ig crowd—a crowd that no other 
| the Union could collect. He 
igh-cheekboned crackers from 
la; blue-eyed vikings from 
mavian Minnesota; coppery 
2eds from Oklahoma; down- 
1ers who, without opening their 
8, facially informed the Colonel 
hen they did speak it certainly 
be through their noses. 
re was about most of them a 
s air of self-consciousness, as of 
-customed to speaking in public 
ceasions’”’; also, a look of un- 
s, as of having been caught at 
ting silly rather than ignoble. 
ame from each man’s belief that 
ody must know what office he 
‘0 Washington to get—one that 
ig and mouth-filling at home, 
significant here and, moreover, 
fo aia no means a cer- 
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Pullt That Was It. 
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Presently the Colonel saw men come from the street into 
the hotel and look about them with a sort of apprehensive 
determination; much the same expression that you see on 
men who walk into a dentist’s office. He saw them deferen- 
tially buttonholed by men with pleading faces. And after a 
while the newcomers would cease to look frightened and 
would swell up and-nod ‘portentously as they listened— 
congressmen suspected by misguided office seekers of being 
personages; of knowing exactly which wire to yank; of 
having irresistible pull. 

Pull! That wasit. That was what drew thither all these 
men with anxious faces. It made the Colonel think of his 
own errand. It was now ten o’clock and he telephoned to 
Senator Ray’s office at the Capitol. 

“This is Colonel Croffut. I am the president of the To- 
tuma Valley Land and Development Company; and ——”’ 

The Senator’s private-secretary answered: 

SUN Aes Gib 

“T am, strictly speaking, from Hopia.”’ 

““Ah, yes?”’ The tone invited confidence, even over the 
telephone. 

“‘T have a card from P. Harrison Smith for the Senator.”’ 

““One moment, please.’”” There was a pause. The Colonel 
couldn’t hear what went on at the other end, because the 
secretary had carefully placed his hand over the trans- 
mitter. Then: “‘The Senator is very busy just now witha 
previous engagement, but he will be glad to see you later 
in the day.” 

“Where and at what time?” 

“Tn his committee room—Senate wing of the Capitol.” 


LEK EVIR 


FOSTER 


That Was What Drew Thither All These Men With Anxious Faces 


“Very well. The name is Col. W. A. Croffut— 
C-r-o——”’ 

“The Senator will be delighted to see you,” 
impolitely cut in the secretary. 

“‘T’ll be there at one,’’ said the Colonel vindictively. 

He kept his word. 

Stanford Ray, senior senator from Apachia, made it the 
object of his political life to avoid visible extremes. He 
was neither old nor young; neither thin nor fat; neither 
tall nor short. His hair was rapidly thinning, but his mus- 
tache was heavy and, as the seed catalogues say, a vigorous 
grower. Hedressed well, but without foppishness. Hismind 
worked like lightning, but he intelligently concealed it by 
talking very slowly. His voice naturally was rather weak, 
but he conveyed an impression of sturdy vocal powers by 
precise enunciation and a meticulous selection of words. 

His physical inconspicuousness was so obviously an 
achievement that it gave him a high standing among the 
intellectuals of the Senate. He baffled alike those who 
sought to classify him as a great man and those who would 
see in him a great humbug. He could, with equal aptitude, 
express his desires or conceal his intentions, and at the 
same time neither lie nor tell the truth. It was, therefore, 
not what he said that perplexed the unfriendly character 
analysts, but always what they thought he must think. 

“Senator Ray,” said James Lorgan, the private secre- 
tary, with the gravity of an undertaker addicted to elocu- 
tion, “‘this is Colonel Croffut, of Hopia.” 

“T am truly glad to see you, sir!” 

The cordial words fell from the Senator’s lips with the 
cold absence of emphasis of a metronome. 

“T wanted very much to see you, Senator.” 

“‘T thank you, Colonel Croffut. You give me great pleas- 
ure. I consider it a privilege to be of service to any 
Hopian—or, indeed, to any fellow 
citizen from whatever town, state 
or territory he may hail, or what- 
ever political beliefs he may hold. 
To me it is enough that he is an 
American!” 

The Senator delivered this speech 
with the same machinelike effect. 
Colonel Croffut had a vision of Edison 
inventing the Senator’s throat, and 
all but looked to see if alongside the 
Adam’s apple there was not stamped 
“Patent applied for.”” But the Hon- 
orable Stanford Ray always had a 
reason for everything he did, said or 
looked. The reason for the mechani- 
cal voice and nonemphasized speech 
was to afford a striking contrast to 
the amiable shadings of the same 
voice—after he knew! 

And the reason for so drawlingly 
uttering so many unnecessary words 
was that James Lorgan, private secre- 
tary, had just placed a telegram face 
up on the desk, which the Senator read 
out of the corner of his eye while even 
he was mechanically speaking to Colo- 
nel Croffut. Having finished reading 
it, the Senator placed two fingers of 
his left hand on the edge of his desk. 
This meant No! Whereupon young 
Mr. Lorgan—smooth-faced, Irish- 
faced, American-eyed—took up the 
telegram, marked it with two perpen- 
dicular pencil strokes to show what 
answer should be returned, and dis- 
appeared. 

“T have a card from P. Harrison 
Smith,” said Colonel Croffut. 

“TIndeed!’’ The Senator, not hav- 
ing seen the card, still spoke enthusi- 
astically. ‘He is a very old and loyal 
friend, and his friends are always wel- 
come in this office.” 

You never would have suspected 
the welcome from the chill monotony 
of the words or the comatose. phrase- 
cadence. 

The Senator’s vocal eccentricity 
very properly began to irritate Col. 
W. A. Croffut. Mr. P. Harrison 
Smith had demanded and received one 
thousand dollars as his fee for his 
utterly unnecessary approval of the 
bill, prepared by the company’s attor- 
neys, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to build the vitally needed Pa- 
jaritos Dam. Mr.P. Harrison Smith, 
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however, had added to his superfluous legal advice a very 
necessary card of introduction. 

“Here is the card.” 

The Colonel spoke shortly; it would be only a matter of 
seconds now before he learned whether or not the company 
had been cheated out of a thousand dollars. — 

The Senator extended his hand woodenly and took the 
card that Colonel Croffut held out to him. He read it as 
carefully as if it were a confidential report from his stock- 


brokers: 
MR. P. HARRISON SMITH 


Suite 888 Lawyers’ Trust BUILDING 

On the back of the card were the words: Introducing 
Col. W. A. Crofiut; but it did not say to whom the 
introduction was. Also, there were two small blots on the 
left-hand corner of the card that looked like an accident 
resulting from an overfull pen. They had been made most 
carefully with a dropper and signified that the bearer was 
probably good for two figures in stock. That was why the 
ink was black. Purple ink meant political influence; or, at 
least, that was what a newspaper correspondent who had 
read Sherlock Holmes always asserted. 

“Mr. Smith suggested, Senator,’”’ began Colonel Croffut 
doubtfully, “‘that we a 

“Yes, yes! Where’s the bill?” interrupted the Senator 
with an amiable briskness that strikingly contrasted with 
his previous coldness. 

Colonel Croffut, surprised a little and relieved a great 
deal, silently handed it to the Senator, who read it through 
very carefully but very quickly. He was an expert in 
devising ‘‘jokers,”’ and for that reason could spot them in 
others’ bills unerringly—to his great advantage. 

“T wish,” said the Senator regretfully as he finished 
reading the bill, “that you had brought it to me earlier.” 

“Oh,” the Colonel sighed resignedly; ‘‘then it is dd 

“Tt will be much harder to push it through.” 

The Senator had used up his stock of vote-swapping 
quid pro quos; but he always kept up his sleeve a card or 
two in reserve for supreme efforts when favors were desired 
in the name of justice by certain of his constituents. He 
was thinking of which card to play. It would depend on 
his visitor. 

Colonel Croffut, thinking of his wrongs, which con- 
sisted of the justifiable threats of criminal suits by the 
purchasers of the company’s unirrigated lands, 
looked the Senator straight in the eye and said, 
with the impressiveness of a philanthropist in 
the act of saving ten thousand lives in public: 

“This Pajaritos Dam project has 
been advocated for years by the Goy- 
ernment engineers of the Reclamation 
Service and, on the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, recom- 
mended by the President-of the United 
States in his message to the Eighty- 
sixth Congress.” 

The Senator seemed not to have 
heard aword. Hewas looking thought- 
fully at the ceiling. Presently he said 
musingly: 

““Y ouneed the Pajaritos Dam pretty 
badly?” 

The Colonel winced at having to tell 
the truth. He saw his admission capi- 
talized by the statesman; but, with 
what might be called intelligent can- 
dor, he answered: 

“Yes, we do.” 

The Senator nodded, with an effect 
of corroborating the Colonel’s answer, 
and pursued: 

“Yes, indeed. My son Robert is 
very much interested in irrigation 
matters. It is one of his hobbies. He 
contends that irrigation, and only irri- 
gation, can reduce the high cost of 
living by increasing the agricultural 
output.” 

The Senator paused and stared re- 
flectively at the Colonel. 

“T am sure he is right,” politely ac- 
quiesced Croffut. 

The Honorable Stanford Ray 
smiled gratefully on his caller, pushed 
a bell button on his desk, and said 
to his secretary, who appeared at the 
threshold: 

“Mr. Lorgan, I wish you would get 
me one of my son Robert’s cards.” 

He turned to Colonel Croffut and 
explained: 

“His office is in Hopia. I should 
like you to call on him and exchange 
views on irrigation. And it is pos- 
sible’’—here hesmiled benevolently — 
“that he may wish to invest in your 
company.” 


“Drop In Any Time You Happen to be in Washington. I 


The Colonel did not say that, since the Totuma Valley 
Land and Development Company was not overcapitalized, 
none of the fourteen stockholders desired to part with the 
unwatered stock. It was the land that they wished to 
water; and if the Government built the dam the settlers 
would pay for that. The only theory tenable was that 
Robert Ray must be the receiving teller. Therefore the 
Colonel promised earnestly: ; 

“‘T’ll see him on my return, Senator. 
bill ——” 

“Tt looks to me as though it were a desirable measure. 
If after careful study I find it as I now think, I shall give 
the project my entire attention. That means, of course, 
my warm support.” 

For some reason or other the last two words conveyed 
to Colonel Croffut a suggestion of high prices, which 
naturally irritated him. It is always an exasperation to 
bribe men, as it were, in the dark; which happens when 
you deal with people who if they take bribes at all do so in 
disguise—or else by proxy. Why didn’t this man name his 
price or proclaim his honesty? But the Colonel controlled 
himself and said: 

‘So far as I am concerned, Senator, that assurance is 
quite enough; but the directors of our company would 
be glad to get what—er—we might call—er—more defi- 
nite Ke i 
“Tell them that you left the matter in good hands,” 
modestly interrupted the Senator. 

“Of course I’ll do that. Yes, sir. 
Senator, they might not like ae : 

“Tf they don’t like that,” interrupted the Honorable 
Stanford Ray in an even, emotionless voice, “then tell 
them to go to hell!” 

Colonel Croffut flushed deeply and was about to permit 
himself the luxury of an angry retort, feeling that the 
Honorable 8. Ray must be too honest to do business with, 
when the Senator held up his hand with a refined sort of 
traffic policeman’s gesture, and said, loudly enough to be 
heard in the anteroom: “‘Mr. Lorgan, Colonel Croffut is 
waiting for the card.’”’ He finished calmly: ‘‘ You may get 
valuable hints from him, Colonel.”’ 

A newspaper correspondent poked his head in at the 
door. The Senator rose and said loudly to the Colonel: 

“T am glad you calledin, Doctor. Drop in any time you 
happen to be in Washington. I’ll never be too busy to see 


Now about this 


But you know, 


‘ll Never be Too Busy to See You’’ 


May 2 


you. I am sorry you must go back this afternooy 
my regards to our old friend when you see him aga 
him you saw me in good health, but busy, as usuz” 

He escorted Colonel Croffut to the door, shool) 
with him in plain sight of the correspondent, tury 
over to Mr. Lorgan with an affectionate wave of tt 
and smiled reminiscently as he turned to go bacl 
desk—just as though he remembered a funny stc: 
by the man who had paid a purely personal call on! 
statesman. It was all unnecessary, but it had | 
a habit. 

The Colonel returned to Hopia that same aft, 
On the next day, before going to the office of the 1} 
Valley Land and Development Company, he ca\ 
Robert Ray to discuss the general subject of irriga; 

Young Mr. Ray listened intelligently to the ©) 
introduction of himself—that is, his eyes had a eold, ; 
look that intensely displeased Colonel Croffut. Ti, 
ing of hostility was not helped by young Mr. Ray’. 
tions, a little later, into the extent of the company 
holdings, the sales to date, the capitalization, the a 
of the contracts they had given to purchasers of lar, 
soon. At the end he shook his head and said cross} 

“Tt is too bad I didn’t hear about your troubles 
As it is now, with Congress almost ready to adjow 
the publication in the newspapers about the thr 
suits against your company—well, it’s a bad mess,’ 

“Mr. Ray”—and the Colonel looked Rober 
straight in the eyes—‘“‘I never give up hope.” 

He meant he was willing to pay. 

“No; you can’t afford to until you have made 
sacrifice to pull yourself out of the hole. Now, thou: 
stock may stand you in eighty dollars a share, you k 
well as I do that it isn’t worth eighty cents. Ho 
I think I might get some people to give you twenty do 

‘“‘We have none for sale,’ said the Colonel. “¥ 
willing to pay—er—for—er—legal services in conn 
with the dam project; and iy | 

“You don’t need a lawyer to enable settlers on you 
to buy water from the Government. You sold thes 
men land that you guaranteed to be not only irrigak 
certain to be irrigated within a few months. Not Br 
you liable for what money has been paid to you b 


» damages. Twenty-five hundred shares at twenty d 


See the directors. Then come and see me to-morro 

Colonel Croffut saw the directors that same afte 
and told them what had happened at his interview: 
the two Rays. The directors permitted themselv 
expression of some utterly valueless opinions of the E 
able Stanford Ray, his statesmanship, his son, ar 
son’s demands; but, of course, in the end, they agr 
let Robert Ray have the twenty-five hundred sha 
stock at twenty dollars a share. 

The facts that without Senator Ray’ 
they could not get Government aid, an 
without Government aid that selfsame 
would not be worth twenty cents, di 
dilute their indignation. Neither did the 
losophize about their own desire to get: 
thing for nothing; but all of them thou 
would be just as well if they did not di 
too much eagerness in meeting youns 
Ray’s terms. Four days were allowed t 
before Colonel Croffut called at Robert 
office. 

The office boy said that Mr. Ray was 
The Colonel volunteered the informatio! 
he would wait. Hedid; and filled himsel 
fury—not so much at waiting, but be 
sounds of laughter came frequently fro 
private office. Just when the Colone 
made up his mind to speak very plait 
Robert Ray, the office boy informed hin 
Mr. Ray would see him. 

The indignant Colonel walked into th 
vate office, frowning. Young Mr. Ray,s 
at his desk, made no motion to rise or to: 
hands. As if the Colonel were an 
stranger he asked: 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 

“T am Colonel Croffut, of the Totumé 
ley ” 

“Yes, yes; I know. What canI1¢ 
you?” 

“T came to tell you that we will sell y¢ 
twenty-five hundred shares of stock — 

“What stock?” interrupted Robert 
sharply. ; 

“‘Wh-why,” sputtered the astonished 
fut, “the twenty-five hundred _ shar 
Totuma Valley Land and Development ' 
pany.” 

“Oh, yes!” ejaculated Robert Ray. 
member now. Well, that deal is off.” 

The Colonel was paralyzed. He forg 
anger and even his grievance over his 
wait in the outer office. sib 

“I don’t quite understand you,” he : 


a 


io 
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ou came here to sell me stock that depended for its 
on certain action. Then, knowing that every second 
e was precious, you wait three days. No use! It’s 
99 


ave you heard from your father?” 

hy in blazes should I hear from my father? Do you 

Town him? Ishe your hired man? He was waiting 

r from me, but I couldn’t tell him anything. I with- 

my offer. Excuse me,” he finished, rising. “I am 

- busy.” 

onel Croffut realized the exact meaning of the phrase, 

fiable homicide.”” He also saw thousands of his dol- 

anish. This made him magnanimous and he said 

ingly to the young man: 

ell, now, Mr. Ray, I think 2 

Mr. Ray cut him short and said sternly: 

.ople who come to me to ask me to invest in their 

rises do all their thinking before they come to this 
I told you to come back three days ago. You didn’t. 

elay has complicated matters greatly. My advice to 
to accept the offer.” 

tainly,” said Colonel Croffut eagerly. He took 

stock certificates from his inside pocket. ‘‘We are 

x to do so. I brought here the twenty-five hundred 

_ ey 

stopped short because Mr. Ray’s right hand was 

g away the certificates as though they had been 
from a bubonic-plague corpse. This made the Colo- 

‘get that he had been vehemently instructed to ask 

trictly cash payment from R. Ray. 

o, no!” exclaimed Robert Ray angrily. ‘‘No, no! 

e new Offer that I mean. You agree to give an option 

e thousand shares of your stock to Herman T. 

ler, at five dollars a share.” 

nel Croffut turned a brick red. 

nust say ——’’ he began thickly. 

1 rather you would not express any opinions in this 
You heard Schrader’s offer. If you can’t or won’t 

;, say nothing. This is a free country. Your stock is 
My money is mine. It is now 11:17 A.M. If at four 

< to-day I have not heard from you I shall take it to 

that you have decided that nothing should be done 

he Pajaritos Dam this year, or’’—he finished softly — 

199 


-I—I ——” sputtered the Colonel. 

nowing you to be a busy man,” continued Robert 
leasantly, ““I had the document prepared for you. 
it is.’ And he picked up from his desk a paper, 
he extended to Colonel Croffut. ‘A sixty-day 
.on five thousand shares, at five dollars a share, to 
an T. Schrader.” 

mel Croffut frowned fiercely, but took the labor- 
document. 

| have to speak with the directors about this,’”’ he 
ernly; “but I'll tell you frankly, Mr. Ray, that I 


wouldn’t dream of thinking aloud in this office if I 
ou, Colonel Croffut,”’ interjected Robert Ray coldly. 
y time you do so it makes me fear that nothing will 
ie. Before four o’clock to-day, please.” 

- boy, obeying a preconcerted signal, here came 
said: 

r. Ray, you’re wanted on the long-distance.” 

cusé me, sir,” said Robert Ray, and walked toward 
solutely soundproof telephone booth in a corner of 
vate office. 

mel Croffut left the room. He also left unsaid sundry 
he wished to say. He called a meeting of the 
xs and explained the situation. One of his col- 
s said loudly: 

lis is an infernal outrage! It seems to me that if this 
ss had been properly handled 4 

mel Croffut jumped to his feet, his face purple, and 
his fist at his fellow director. 

had to swallow my feelings before that blankety- 
crook,” shouted the Colonel, ‘but I won’t stand a 
word from anybody in this room! You’ve heard 
1e wants. Take it or leave it! I’ll go in or stay out 
he rest; but I won’t take any insults from i 
ep cool, Bill,” came from a director who was a mu- 
contractor. “I know what you're up against. Gen- 
l, give young Mr. Ray what he asks. It’s the only 
we can do,” 

re three o’clock that day Robert Ray had the option 
safe, 

hing happened. A week passed. Still no word froma 
al Government. Colonel Croffut called on young 
vay to ascertain whether the givers of the option 
setting a run for their money, and was smilingly 
oi that things were going as well as could be 


u know I am as much interested in the success of the 
ny as if I were a stockholder in it. We have a very 
It job before us, but I think we'll pull it through. If 
n't you, at least, won’t lose any money through my 
—which is to be patient.” 

nel Croffut had to be content with this, not knowing 
erman T. Schrader was as busy as a bee in Pajaritos 


at that very moment securing options 
on all the lands that would be bene- 
fited by thedam. The owners there- 
of—optimists who had been induced 
years before to buy in expectations 
of the building of the Government’s 
dam—had lost all hope and were 
willing to sell for a song. A glad- 
some song at that; for the thought of sticking an Eastern 
dude is a pleasure than which earth knows no greater. 


Senator Ray was not sorry that circumstances had com- 
pelled him to leave the bill for the last. It is often wise to 
do this with important legislation. When only three days 
remain, and something like forty-two hundred bills, party 
measures and epoch-making laws are to be rushed through 
a dying session, astute statesmen sometimes succeed in 
getting the requisite votes by judicious swapping with other 
statesmen whose necessities—indeed, whose very political 
life—may depend on getting forty-nine yeas. Hardy peren- 
nials—hills which are introduced by inveterate optimists 
at every session as infallibly as the advent of spring— 
slumber in committee. At the end of the session, when the 
scramble is more desperate, brother legislators are more 
amenable to reason and fair swaps. 


On the last day of March, when only five days of life . 


remained to the Congress, the Honorable Stanford Ray, 
senior senator from Apachia, was in his seat, front row, on 
the left of the Vice-President’s rostrum. It was 11:57 A.M. 
The session had not begun. It was unusual for Senator 
Ray to be on the floor so early, for he was one of those mod- 
ern statesmen who hustle incessantly but untheatrically, 
and whose most effective oratory, in a conversational tone 
of voice, is delivered in their committee rooms. 

At noon the presiding officer, the Vice-President of the 
United States, unspitefully thumped the block before him 
with the gavel. The murmurous hum of conversation 
ceased abruptly. A Sunday silence descended on the Senate 
Chamber. Sunday looks fastened themselves on the coun- 
tenances of the Conscript Fathers as they rose in their 
places. From the galleries the misinformed spectators, 
endeavoring to see the legislative wheels go round, saw, 
instead, a series of horseshoe curves of mahogany desks and 
seats. Before each front-row desk stood a page, clean- 
faced, Eton-collared, head bowed reverently. The chaplain 
prayed. The listening senators inclined their heads. 

As soon as the prayer was over business began. The 
senators sent up batches of bills—measures in which they 
were interested, or which crank constituents wished intro- 
duced. It costs nothing to “‘introduce”’ such bills, which 
range from bills for pensions to bills for the abolition of all 
kinds of abuses—political, commercial, financial, social, 
criminal, or even real. 

Among the day’s bills was Senate Bill Number X Y Z, 
introduced by Senator Ray, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to build at once a dam at Pajaritos, on the 
Totuma River. The preliminary expenses were to be met 
from the regular appropriation for reclamation purposes, 
even though some other project had to be temporarily 
abandoned. The amount involved was seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Of course, before the dam was fin- 
ished the Government would have spent twice as much. 

The party leaders, harassed by the short time remaining 
to them and the million things still to be done, sought 
Senator Ray and profanely inquired into the meaning of 
the ruthless attack on the National Treasury. 

“Tt will enable,’”’ explained Senator Ray sternly, ‘‘thou- 
sands of starving settlers in the Totuma Valley to earn a 
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frugal livelihood by strenuous agricultural—ah—efforts. 
Ten thousand Americans, sir, will be enabled to live— 
barely to live o 

“Tf this outrageous rob If this irrigation project of 
yours will enable ten thousand fellow citizens who don’t 
vote in your state barely to live, what in Hades are they 
doing now, without the reservoir?’’ inquired the senator 
from Pawtucket. 

“The senator from Pawtucket asks what these men are 
doing? I answer, Mr. President: Dying! Watering their 
parched gardens with their tears, sir; that and—hoping, 
sir!’”” The Honorable Stanford Ray looked defiantly at 
his colleague. 

“There are no reporters round, Stanford. And you know 
damned well that you can’t possibly get a vote on this 
confounded i 

“Why can’t I?” very coldly interrupted Ray. “What 
constitutional barrier or insurmountable legal obstacle 
exists in reality, or even in your unprejudiced mind?” 

“You know the Appropriation Bill is : 

“T ask for no appropriation. I request merely that the 
Secretary of the Interior be instructed to use greater haste 
in building the long-promised and much-needed dam at 
Pajaritos than on some similar project in another state.’ 

“But not this session,” coaxingly said the senator from 
Pawtucket. 

“Nil desperandum, Teucro duce!’’ retorted S. Ray with 
a courteous bow in the direction of the Honorable J. Rall- 
ston, senator from Pawtucket. 

“Well, Teucer says perhaps next session, if you are 
very good.” 

“Oh, yes?” said S. Ray very politely. ‘Oh, yes?’ he 
repeated. ‘Well, Rallston, think it over, will you?’ And 
he resumed his writing. 

All that day he behaved as an organization man behaves. 
He voted for all party measures; helped his colleagues from 
Pawtucket, Vermont and Iowa, who had not been nice to 
his own Pajaritos Dam Bill. But the next day he strolled 
over to the leader’s desk and whispered: 

“T say, Jerry, I am going to ask for action on my bill, 
Number X Y Z.”’ 

“Which is that, Stanford?” 

“Pajaritos Dam.” 

“Damn Pajaritos! Don’t be stubborn, old man! We 
can’t—this session.” 

The Honorable J. Rallston was frowning; whereupon 
the Honorable S. Ray smiled amiably and said: 

““We must!” 

““Why are you so keen for this project when —— 

“Ten thousand honest American settlers are waiting for 
water, praying for it, dying for the want of it. Besides, 
some of them live in Apachia.”’ 

“Ts it very necessary?’ asked the leader. 

“Very!” 

“‘T’ll do what I can,”’ promised the Honorable J. Rallston. 

He always made it a point to recognize the necessities of 
his allies. If Stanford Ray—intelligent, as evidenced by 
his political control of his own state; unscrupulous, as 
proved by the fatalities among his enemies; familiar with 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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} Jisty aes about the night of B R 

July fifth invited dark deeds. VY 

No storm howled without; no 
wind moaned around the gables of the Illing- 
worth country house; no impenetrable dark- 
ness shut Marjorie Illingworth from the wide 
universe. The only circumstance which could 
have contributed to terror and tragedy was 
the fact that the keeper, old Henry Nordstrom, 
had been called away for three days to New 
York for his annual attendance at the Nor- 
wegian Association Clambake and the Rose 
Growers’ Convention; and, therefore, Marjorie 
was alone on the half-million-dollar estate with 
the deaf and ancient Martha, who was asleep 
in the northeastern turret, where the architects 
had located the luxurious servants’ quarters. 
There were not even any suspicious noises; 
the most mysterious and the only sound was 
the throbbing chorus of crickets on the 
sweeping expanses of lawn. 

The night, like the crickets, had a quiet 
pulsation. Marjorie, who sat at her bed- 
room window, inviting touches of soft 
breezes to her bare neck and forearms, 
and to the stray locks of silken brown hair 
about her ears, stared out at this world of 
night and imagined that the tranquillity 
and peace of the scene before her tired 
young eyes were throbbing too. The 
moonlight throbbed in pale, silvery pul- 
sations across the lawn; the shadows of 
the oaks and the shrubbery did not trem- 
ble as shadows sometimes tremble, but 
expanded and contracted on the carpet of 
moonlight, like intermittent swellings of a 
slow-beating heart. The quiet, the radi- 
ance, the peace and the pulsation of the 
night were beautiful; but the beauty was 
terrible. 

Far away, across the rolling shoreland 
of the Hudson, a clock on the village town 
hall struck two. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Marjorie. 
sleep!” 

She was twenty. Twenty is too young 
for insomnia. But after her second sea- 
son in New York society and a summer 
abroad, sandwiched between—after late 
dances in Louis-Quinze rooms and early 
rides to hounds over wet Long Island pas- 
tures; after much coffee, candy and cold drafts, and little 
repose or repair— Marjorie had awaked one morning in a 
small palace of a town house near Central Park, weeping 
bitterly about nothing. 

She had tried to tell Dr. Nicholas Elsmere, the nerve 
specialist, the cause of her grief was that her life seemed to 
her futile and silly, and an eternal round of deeblank fool- 
ishness; and that it was really nothing about which she 
was shedding round crystal tears that ran down her healthy 
young cheeks across the temporary pallor, and finally 
rolled from the upper pink lip to the lower pink lip of a 
reasonably good magazine-cover mouth. But the great 
wise man, with a shirt bosom that squeaked beneath his 
frock coat as he breathed so ponderously, had said: 

“‘She mustn’t go with the family to Bar Harbor. Send 
her alone, absolutely alone, except for some old family 
retainer, to Illingoak. I know what a stupid old time she 
will have. She has had too much excitement.” 

“T haven’t, at all!” said Marjorie vehemently. ‘But 
I’m tired of dancing and riding, and saying the same things 
over and over to men who say the same things over and 
over. I love excitement; but there isn’t any. I should 
like to join a circus.” 

The protest was in vain. Marjorie had inherited a 
strong will from Alexander Illingworth, the grizzled veteran 
of a quarter century of Wall Street reorganizations; but 
the head of the house still had the lion’s share of finality 
of decision. His daughter, feeling that his experience with 
a life of work was somewhat more elaborate than her own 
with a life of play, even when play was taken as seriously 
as a business, became an obedient child, relinquishing, for 
the time and occasion, her calm bearing and mannerisms 
of a carefully selected, sophisticated, cynical, snobbish 
young woman of the smart world. She took all her perfect 
appointments— Venetian-glass perfume bottles, silver shoe 
trees, vanity cases, worthless novels, photographs of five 
young men who said and did the proper thing when nec- 
essary, and the supposedly attractive improper things at 
champagne wedding breakfasts—and she went to Illingoak. 

Illingoak had been built by Alexander the Third, as her 
father was called, when Marjorie was five. She recalled 
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it as the place of her childhood, and asked her 
father to give it to her as a wedding present. 

‘ “Oh, of course,’”’ he had said. ‘‘I suspect that 
one of the wrist-watch, dancing-pump brigade 
your mother selects for you will some 
day be puffing cigarettes in the li- 
brary where I and Tom Beekman, 
who was a real man, consummated 
the Panther Oil Consolidation. But 
never mind!: I]lingoak is yours.” 

Marjorie, therefore, had come to 
the estate with a sense of proprietor- 
ship. There was a passing novelty, 
too, in being alone on a great place 
that overlooked the groves and fields 
between its pretentious fences and 
the distant wooden-church-spired 


sleepy village on 
the edge of the 
Hudson River. 

Imogene Fastid- 
ious, a four-thou- 
sand-dollar mare, had been sent 
up in the Illingworth box car, and 
Marjorie had ridden round before 
breakfast the first morning. 

She had returned in a rage. 

“What is it, miss?” asked the 
impertinent old Martha, who had 
harbored secretly the notion that 
it was her service which had prevented the Illingworth 
family from going straight to. 

““Someone has bought a piece of land about as big as a 
tablecloth right next to ours, and has been trying to fit 
a house ontoit. Itscreams aloud: ‘I’ma bungalow. Own 
me for a dollar a week.’ The worst of it is that the upper 
windows look right down into our garden and every dollar 
we spend with landscape architects will be worth the same 
ten cents to those horrid people as it is to us.”’ 

“Bless me soul!” said poor Martha. ‘Who is it 
Owns it?” 

“A pflumpadink!”? Marjorie exclaimed. , 

“What’s a pflumpadink?” asked the other, with fright- 
ened eyes staring at the Illingworth heiress and neuras- 
thenic, whose smooth forehead was covered with little 
glistening beads of exercise. 

“T know what it is. Bobby Benjamin told me. A 
pflumpadink is a man between twenty and thirty who 
wears ready-made clothes, and maybe belongs to the 
Y. M. C. A., and has a salary, and carries bundles, and 
sends his washing out to a laundry in a bag with initials 
embroidered on it by his girl. You can see pflumpadinks 
on any Sunday trying to make three-cylinder cars go on 
the state roads. A pflumpadink always marries a girl who 
knows that her husband can attend to the furnace. He 
gives Omar, bound in ooze leather, for Christmas presents, 
and smokes ten-cent cigars. He plays golf on the Mu- 
nicipal Links and sings The Palms. He thinks initial 
stationery is swell, and his dream is to have a smoker’s 
jacket and be correct in the home. Sometimes his ears 
are prominent, and he talks about suburban life and rais- 
ing eggs for profit; and he thinks the people who sit in the 
Peacock Alleys of New York hotels are the Four Hundred. 
He takes the five-fifteen to go home, with a pound of 
coffee and a bluefish; and has been introduced to Christy 
Mathewson, and knows that it is improper to eat peas with 
a knife instead of a spoon. That’s a pflumpadink!” 

“Oh! His name is Arthur Dole, miss,’ said Martha. “I 
heard the gardenersayso. He built a part of the house him- 
self, miss, by working Saturdays and Sundays, and mashed 
his thumb half a dozen times by hammering after dark.” 
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said. “In his shirt sleeves. 
a lawn in front as large as ah 
chief, and he was giving it a complete drenching wit} 
watering pot before he ran down the road with | 
red commutation ticket. Oh, I know these pflumpa; 

But now, after three weeks, on this still and, 
night, and at the window of the sitting room of he\ 
ment, the girl, unable to sleep, looked despairing! 
tossed and moonlit sheets of her bed in the nex, 
and then at the roof of the pflumpadink’s bungaloy 
projected its absurd little corner windows and gable: 
the Japanese cherry trees at the end of the garden 

The suburbanite’s house was far away. First th 
the shrubs beneath her window, among which some 
ing bush sent up a perfume too sweet for please: 
beyond them the velvet, moonlit, throbbing lawn st) 
down to the unused tennis courts; and then the be: 
of the garden was announced by a hedge and a; 
marble bearing a satyr’s head, which at the ¢ 
appeared as a white pellet upon a tiny pedestal. T} 
of Arthur Dole was a shapeless lump of black agai 
night purple of the sky. Marjorie knew that the 
padink was in it; she guessed that he was snoring, 

“This is unbearable!” she said aloud. “So muc| 
is an evil too great to stand. The world aches \ 
A scream—a piercing scream—would be a lovely { 
something to split the night and crack open thes 
hours and scare the crickets into silence. Tllingo 
terrible castle of nightmares.” | 

She jumped from the white wicker lounging ¢ 
stare at herself in the mirror, which reached frc 
to bottom of the bedroom door. Her dressing gow 
her the appearance of a ghost; but of a ghost of a 
person with latent strength and vitality in poise o 
and firm flesh, and, say what the doctors would 
neurasthenia, with a half-mischievous smile upon h 

Turning from the mirror, she placed her warm 
tips upon the cool marble of the fireplace mant 
gazed first at one and then another of the five 
young men who appeared so well dressed in the five 
lit photographs. She remembered that Lucill 
Coorland had said: | 

“My dear, you are inimitable. It is such a t 
vulgar thing—shopgirly thing—to have photogra 
people. It is as disgusting as having one’s ow 
appear in photogravure in Sunday papers. But yi 
do the things that common people can’t do and get 
with it simply splendidly. And that’s a sign of bein 
of oneself. That’s why I love people in our set 
beastly rude—it shows they are so well bred that th 
beyond caring.” & 

“But they are all just nice, good-looking, foolish 
said Marjorie, sighing, as she turned from the m 
piece. “‘I adore them all; but they all say the samet 
I wish I were a savage. I wish I knew someone ti 
telegrams to. But Bobby Bobo Benjamin—you a 
best yet! I might love you—if you were a refined 
robber instead of a broker with a little mustache. 
llingoak is so stupid, Bobby. I can’t even write 
letter thanking you for your flowers. I want excite 
I wish Ilingoak wasn’t a stone castle and then I’dse 
fire, Bobby.” 

There was joy in this desperate suggestion. Aft 
what could be the harm in doing something terrible? 
Illingworth millions could always pay. She had th 
conscious joy of being a creature of special privileg: 
could be driven to no reckoning. 

“Darn the young pflumpadink!” she exclaimed 
I had a rifle I’d shoot the windows out of his bun 
nest. I know he built it for a blonde who has prom! 
wait for him. These pflumpadinks never dare t 
married to female pflumpadinks until they have ¢ 
to insure the Mission furniture. They have no splt 
they did they’d get married—bang! I wish I coulds! 

She sat down again in the wicker chair and start 
at the pale, silvery night with its throbbing peacelt 
In the shadows of the five oaks beyond the fount 
man, had one been concealed there, could ha ps 
her movements. : 

“Oh, why not?” she said, still talking alou 
the pulsing of silence and the pulsing of the « 
“Pflumpadinks are meant to be goats. He w 
who Iam. He’ll never know the voice. Wa 
complacent pflumpadink!” ae 

She reached forward for the telephone instrumen! 
with a gay laugh, slid down into the chair s0 the 
could hold the mouthpiece above her upturned lips 
sleepy telephone operator in the village answered at | 

“T’m ringing Mr. Dole’s residence,” sk id, 
Marjorie had directed at the instrument an impaten 
as the moments passed. pe 
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he 
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b delay, however, sharpened her joy at seeing the 
spring up in the little windows of the bungalow. A 
voice at the other end said: 
Tell, what is wanted?” 
That is wanted?’’ repeated Marjorie to herself. 
t that just the very words such a man would use?”’ 
ello!” she said aloud. “‘Are you awake?” 
‘0, no,” came the voice. “‘I’m still asleep; but if it’s 
‘ing important I will answer the telephone.” 
re you a brave man—a man of spirit?” asked 
orie solemnly. 
ere was a pause. 
Tell, I'll tell you—you will have to ask.Information,”’ 
Jole cheerfully. ‘‘There’s nobody home.” 
hivalry ——” she began. 
know—you are going to say that chivalry is dead. 
your way about it. But, seriously, are you—are 
n any trouble, Miss Ilingworth?”’ 
ss Illingworth! He had identified her. She had not 
Jered this possibility, except to dismiss it with a 
conclusion that she did not care what the pflum- 
k did or thought. Now she realized that she appeared 
d. She sat up straight. and spoke from a sense of 
ition to herself and her kind to protect the dignity 
r position. She had always dared much. She had 
known as a madcap girl who knew her way before- 
out of a scrape, and as a clever young woman who 
engage in extremes and always land on her mental 
To land on her mental neck was a new sensation. 
all ways to save the occasion but one had been cut 
om her. She took the one way out. 
m sorry,” she said with a voice in which the shaki- 
was sincere. “I am in trouble. I am alone here. 
> is a burglar in the house.”’ 
Il right!”’ Dole’s voice came back. ‘‘Keep your 
. Hidesomewhere. Get under a bed and stay there. 
sl say. If you hear any noise—a revolver shot or 
iing—don’t move. Keep where you are—under the 
I'll telephone for help and come right over.” 
e idea that he would raise a general alarm had not 
red to her; she knew she must find an excuse to 
nt his doing so. The whole village would be up in 
Explanations would be a terrible bore. Marjorie 
iw that she would have a lifetime of falsehood before 
Her father might come from Bar Harbor on a special 
What a nuisance! 
‘0! No!” she wailed. ‘He is coming up the stairs. 
y, or you'll be too late!” 
e man at the other end had dropped the telephone 
er; she could hear it bumping on the wall. 
rjorie gasped. She stood up and pressed her teeth 
st the tips of her slim young fingers. 
, Serves me right for meddling with a pflumpadink,”’ 
he. “Now he’ll come over and I’ll have to talk to 
T’ll have to say I was mistaken about the burglar. 
[ will not. That would make me out such a fool. 
see him when he comes across the lawn. [I'll tell 
she man was scared away. I’ll flatter his vanity. 
I'll seal his lips. 
He’ll promise 
not to tell.” 
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Pulling her dressing gown about her shoulders, she stood 
behind the curtain and gazed across the moonlit grass and 
shrubbery at the space in the garden hedge where she was 
sure Dole would break his way through. The light still 
shone from the cottage windows and she believed she saw 
shadows moving within the bungalow. 

“His courage is bad,” she said. ‘‘He doesn’t dare to 
come. He will probably telephone for help after all.” 

The pulsing chorus of crickets seemed to have been 
interrupted. A cloud slid over the moon and a blanket 
of darkness suddenly was drawn across the lawn. Some 
bird disturbed in its slumbers on an oak tree tumbled 
about and flapped among the leaves before it made its 
flight. She thought that, out of the corner of her eye, 
she had seen a shadow moving among the oaks. 

“Tt could not be!’’ she told herself with a nervous laugh. 

Far away the village clock struck three. 

“Over a quarter of an hour,’ she said. ‘‘The coward!” 

“Not at all,’”’ said a voice from out of the darkness at 
the other side of the room. 

Marjorie shut her teeth together to suppress an in- 
voluntary scream. She sprang toward the electric-light 
switch and fumbled on the wall until she had pressed 
it and a flood of light leaped into the corners. 

Leaning against the wainscot, beside the half-closed 
door into the hall, was a young man. 

“T am Dole,” said he calmly. ‘“‘I am sorry I sur- 
prised you. On the whole, I never saw so many doors 
in my life as I found in this house. I have only six or 
seven in mine, but they squeak more than all there are 
in this modest chateau.” 

“You came in?” gasped the girl, blinking under the 
glare. 

He looked at her bare feet, thrust into a pair of blue 
Russia-leather bedroom slippers and showing be- 
neath her long dressing gown, and smiled. 

“T kicked my own shoes off among the lilac bushes. 
I found it was necessary to climb up over the front 
porch,”’ he said as she went behind the sofa. “I know 
it is not proper to come before a lady walking in mercerized 
stockings, but one of the chief charms of hunting burglars 
is to take the burglar by surprise. I read that in ascien- 
tific magazine. But it took me quite a time to find you. 
I looked under seven or eight beds, and I am pained and 
humiliated to find that you disobeyed me. You are not 
under yours.” 

Marjorie for a moment found no words; her throat 
seemed as dry and rough as pumice stone. She reached 
behind her and pulled the window shade down almost to 
the sill; then she stared at the young man before her. 

He was an attractive young man, she thought. The 
upper part of a set of pyjamas was tucked into his belt, 
and the soft fabric clung to the muscles about his shoulders 
and fell away from his neck, which was firm and brown, as 
if he had spent much time in the sunlight. There were 
grace and easy strength about his careless posture, leaning 
back against the wall with his large hands flattened against 
the pale-yellow wall paper and his blue eyes regarding her 
with a quizzical inspection. 

“You should not have come here!” said she impul- 
sively. 

“‘T know it,’’ he replied. 
picture and not mine.” 

Marjorie was furious. If it had not been that he was 
still breathing hard, as if just finishing some exertion in 
haste, she would have been able to believe that he had 
come merely to make game of her. 

““You were too late!” she said with an actress’ groan. 

“Too late! Where has he gone?” 

“He went out this window,” she replied and, simulat- 
ing faintness, fell back upon the sofa. 

The man walked toward the opening, raised the curtain 
and, bending down, looked at the fringe of ivy leaves on 
the ledge outside. 

“Yes,”’ said he; and, stooping down quickly, he picked 
up from the floor shadows a book. ‘He knocked this off 
that table?” 

Marjorie made her eyelids flutter. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “‘He knocked it off in his flight.” 

‘“When I whistled he ran.” 

“When you whistled—yes.” 

The pflumpadink, without any manners whatever, said: 

“T didn’t whistle. More than that, Miss Illing- 
worth,”’ he went on, ‘“‘I took this book from the table and 
not from the floor. Step here, please.’ 

She was astonished to find herself obeying him. 

“Look at these ivy leaves outside the window. There— 
in the moonlight. They are covered with crystal globules 
of dew. The slightest touch makes these quicksilver drops 
roll off. Look! No, Miss Illingworth; no man has 
gone out this window. I have not read detective stories 
for nothing. I am the best suburbanite sleuth who ever 
played bridge inasmoker. Confess, now! You are having 
sport with a back-to-the-country fiend; you have put me 
through the initiation. Now what lodge do I belong to?” 

He had become intolerable! To be sure, he had im- 
proved in appearance by proximity. This she admitted 
to her own prejudices. He was a straight, powerful and 
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graceful young man, whatever one might say of Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasiums; his skin was clear and hard, and his eyes 
untired and capable of showing rapid alternations of 
seriousness and amusement. He was a better animal than 
Bobo Benjamin. But his assurance, she thought, was 
insolent. He had the brazen self-satisfaction of the com- 
placent middle class. For a person of her position he 
showed no respect; and, indeed, there was a note of con- 
tempt in his vulgar phrases. Marjorie remembered that 
Lucille Van Coorland had said: 

““And yet, at the bottom these people recognize their 
inferiority. All that is necessary is to call one of them 
‘My good man’—or, if it is a girl, ‘My dear young per- 
son’—to see how easy it is to drive them back by pat- 
ronizing them.” 

She yawned; she said: 

“T think you better go. I am no longer amused. Of 
course, if you care to tell anyone of this and think it will 
reflect credit on you, pray do so, my good man. I have 
no doubt you will wonder. It is like your kind to wonder. 
You are always standing round on the sidewalks when we 
have one of our church weddings—wondering. Our worlds 
are quite different. But Iam bored. You may go.” 

Dole smiled. Then, suddenly, a flash of hot, swift 
intensity leaped into his eyes. 

“Sit down, Miss Illingworth,” he said clearly but 
grimly. 

“You refuse to go?” 

“Sit down!” 

He had not changed his position, in which once more 
he leaned back gracefully against the wall; but she could 
see his fingers spread out and the muscles on his shoulders 
hardening. 

“You will not go?” she said in a voice of apprehension. 

“No,” said he. ‘Sit down.” 

Marjorie sat down as if physical force had thrust her off 
her balance, and stared up at him. 

“I don’t believe you know a real man,” he began 
almost dreamily and with his eyes half shut. ‘“‘Golf, 
ticker tape, the maxixe and weak, tall highballs don’t 
make them, Miss Marjorie Illingworth. I know a few 
real ones, and it takes realer life than is in your world to 
make men or put lines in the faces of boys. That is why 
so many of you selected girls find yourselves with hus- 
bands who have that cherub face, because they have 
never known fight at all; or that droop-lined face which 
comes from fighting oneself all the time. There are one, 
two, three, four, five on your mantel. Count ’em.”’ 

Marjorie cast a quick glance at her reflection in the mir- 
ror. Satisfied by her appearance, she turned to find again 
the look in Dole’s eyes that swept the patronizing smile 
off her own countenance. She felt fear. 

“Tt is rude ——”’ she faltered. 

“Of course! This is a rude night and it will be more 
rude perhaps than you dream. You have chosen to create 
an informal situation, and you have been so outspoken 
with me that I will accept the atmosphere of it all,’’ he said. 
“You are probably twenty-one; I am five years older. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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chapters of this story 

and intermingled with 
the narrative of a life spent, for the most part, in trouping 
with the tents, I have endeavored to give a more or less 
tangible account of how the big show moves from place to 
place, and the system which prevails in order that the 
wheels within wheels may work smoothly. But on read- 
ing it over I find that I have said very little about how 
we ourselves live. To outsiders there is always a certain 
mystery about that, because whenever anyone discusses 
the question he invariably speaks about circus people 
as though they inhabited an unknown and unexplored 
country. ; 

Now though it is true that they of the circus, because of 
their peculiar environment, live in a little world of their 
own, associate, for the most part, with people of the pro- 
fession, and have little in common with everyday folk who 
pursue the ordinary occupations of life, they are, for all 
that, very human and home-loving people. 

The seeker for knowledge invariably asks about the 
women of the circus. To those of an inquiring turn of 
mind these latter always seem to afford a wide field for 
conjecture. I never could see particularly why the women 
who live their daily life under the shadow of the Big Top 
should be different from other members of their sex. The 
popular impression goes somewhere away back in the for- 
gotten happenings of the prehistoric period, when the 
traveling acrobat was classed with vagrants and strolling 
players; and, though the actor and his sister of sock and 
buskin have emancipated ; 
themselves from the stigma 
of vagabondage, in the lim- 
ited scope of the narrow- 
minded they of the circus 
still remain in outer dark- 
ness. 
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Circus Girls 


F ONE were to pick a 

hundred circus women 
and line them up with one 
hundred other womenin any 
line of endeavor, who were 
self-reliant, self-sustaining 
and, aboye all, self-respect- 
ing, I do not think the 
daughters of the wandering 
foot would suffer by com- 
parison. It goes without 
saying that their life is an 
intensely busy one, because 
their days are as full as they 
will hold of the strenuous 
happenings in which they 
must participate. When 
the day is done they have 
neither the desire nor the 
inclination to indulge in those forms of amusement that 
find their expression between suns. 

The circus woman necessarily has to rise betimes. Her 
toilet is made by six o’clock in the morning, and if the lot 
is not too far away from the siding on which the sleepers 
have been parked she walks out. I don’t know of anything 
more delightful than to journey through the cool of a 
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summer’s morning and 
seek the cook tent with 
an appetite adequate to 
the tempting bill of fare that is usually dis- 
played on the long tables in abundant pro- 
fusion. Along the sidewalks or country roads 
leading to the lot you will see the circus girls 
coming in twos and threes—perhaps more 
like a lot of girls going to school than any- 
thing else; laughing and chattering like a lot 
of magpies. 

The conversation rarely savors of social 
nothings. It is usually devoted to events 
that actually happen; and be it said in this 
place that the average circus woman has a 
keen sense of the beautiful and an apt realiza- 
tion of the ridiculous. Best of all, every laugh 
is on the level. 

The circus woman is not a victim of isms 
or ologies. Some of them may be for suffrage; 
but if they are I never heard them mention 
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it, because invariably their menfolk transact 
the business. It may be her brother, father 
or husband; but, so far as she herself is concerned, she 
rarely if ever interviews the management on questions 
relating to business. 

Perhaps this is the best evidence of the sterling relations 
that exist between these people and the serene happiness 
of their family life. It is one of absolute confidence, because 
no self-respecting man of the circus ever mistreats his 


womenfolk. There have been, it is true, a few instances of 
the kind, but the transgressor never got away with it; and, 
no matter how excellent was his act, he seemed gradually 
to slip down in the scale until eventually his name was only 
to be found on the roster of the smaller and cheaper circus. 

Immediately after breakfast the woman of the circus 
must seek the dressing tent and prepare for the parade. 
Her trunk is always placed in the same spot 
and beside it the little folding chair on which 


she sits while making her toilet. Every 
article inside that trunk has its own partic- 
ular place. The circus woman could open it 
in the dark; and were a particular costume 
wanted, with all its accessories, she could 
find it. After each is worn it is folded and 
put away carefully in a little sack, which 
keeps it from the dust of travel. It is al- 
ways put back in the trunk in the same 
order in which it was taken therefrom. And 
it might be added that the circus girl is a 
past mistress in the art of making her 
toilet without assistance. 

Returning from the parade she finds din- 
ner waiting for her. The meal is finished 
by half past twelve or one o’clock. Then it 
is time to seek the dressing tent again and 
prepare for the afternoon performance, 
which usually starts at two o’clock or shortly 
thereafter. From that time on until half 
past four the circus girl is busy, because 
during the afternoon she may have to change 
her costume six or eight times to appear in 
different acts. Then by five o’clock the 
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| 
supper bellrings; and after that she may worka while | 
ing in a new act or elaborating an old one. If not; 
gaged you will probably find her sitting round on the 
embroidering, because, with hardly an exception, | 
circus woman is an artist where needlework is conc 

At half past seven it is time to dress for the evenin 
formance, and by half past ten Polly of the Circus 
her way to the siding, 
the sleepers are waiti 
take her to the next 
Being only human it 
to presume that she s) 
little time in frivolity 
she retires. 

Added to all this i 
fact that the discipli 
the circus must be 1 
tained. Therulesrega 
the conduct of the per! 
ers and their interc 
with each other are lik 
fabled laws of the 
and Persians. Nodevi 
fromthem is permitted 
it makes no difference 
transgresses them—! 
the highest-salaried st 
the lowest pony boy- 
lapse is followed eithe 
fine or dismissal. 

For the most par 
course, the women of 
circus are married 
travelin families; butt 
who have none of thes« 
must keep absolutel 
themselves, remain in the sections of the cars allotte 
them, and comport themselves at all times in a dis 
and exemplary manner. 

There is a reason for this, which is not altogether 
tanical or based upon the edicts of Mrs. Grundy; for, 
seven or eight hundred people moving about the cou 
from place to place, each being called upon to fulfill h 
her obligations and undertakings to the letter, it Is eas 
see how impossible this would be in the execution 
the strictest discipline maintained. 


When Polly Goes Home Agait 


HEN wintertime comes, and the show has gone! 
permanent winter quarters, Polly usually goes - 
and be it said to her credit that more often than not 
a very comfortable home to go to. Polly is tl 
end of the season usually finds her with a nice It 
on hand to provide her with everything ne 
enjoying the long winter months. Sometimes 
you find her in vaudeville or with a moving-p 
cern; but this is the exception rather than the 
seven months of traveling she wants to go 
rest up. ‘ 
Besides, she has to make her wardrobe for 
season and rehearse new acts. In this connec 
interesting to note that Polly rarely buys her 
Nine times out of ten she manufactures them he 
the next time you see the beautiful lady piroue 
on the back of a milk-white steed, and if y 
woman’s weakness for clothes, it might not b 
note well the skill and artistic blending of color 
these creations are fashioned. ~ “a 
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1u want to indict Polly on any count it may be that 
uld be found guilty of aloofness where people who 
tside the circus are concerned, as there is no circle 
isive as that of the circus; and Polly is just as proud 
pedigree as any eminent social leader could possibly 
fter all, why not? Most of them can trace their 
‘back for more than a hundred years and point to a 
.e of distinguished forebears; so the circus girl finds 
yeal in the chronicle of social happenings or the 
who are featured therein. 

he employees of the circus nowadays travel on regu- 
Iman sleepers, and with all good shows the equip- 
, necessarily of the best. The performers are just as 
ken care of as they would be were they traveling by 
trains. 

married people and single girls travel in their own 
;, and the single men in coaches set apart for them. 
ting back and forth is permitted; and so strictly is 
le enforced that I recall the case of a ticket seller 
ined out for the first time and presumed that this 
s obsolete. For his first offense he was fined twenty 
- for the second, fifty; and subsequently he was 
ged. Everybody liked him, but he was not a good 
canvasmen and other helpers have regular tourist 
th steel bunks. They sleep on good mattresses and 
jilloweases and sheets are changed every week, 
1 month the bedding is aired on the outside, while a 
nose is played all over the inside of the car. 

. Pullman has its own porter, the whole train being 
sed by a chief porter. The laundry is usually sent 
Sunday morning, just as soon as the sleepers reach 
estination, and is brought back on Monday after- 
The head porter supervises and is responsible for 
1d each bundle, with the correct count, is in its 
; berth when he or she reaches the train on Monday 
46 

mail is looked after by the regular circus postman. 
mong the first to leave the cars in the morning, and, 
big leather bag over his shoulder, he strikes out for 
t office. He usually returns heavily laden and his 
is awaited with interest. In the manager’s mail 
found all the advices concerning the next town to 
e, so that in case of the unforeseen happening he can 
n emergency man out on the firing line. Should any 
exist as to the local situation, the manager turns 
ecords of former years, which are always kept con- 
ly in a big leather-bound book in the ticket wagon. 


The Publicity of the Circus 


TS pages he will find the complete record of the 
mer engagement. Itiscondensedin form, but to the 
d furnishes an exhaustive fund of data. From it he 
he date on which the circus played that particular 
the state of the weather; the amount of business 
. all the departments; the location of the lot and 
same; the amount paid for the license; how much 
was spent in the newspapers and how much with 
il billposter; special information regarding accident 
nglement of any kind, and what disposal was made 
he cost of hay and all other provisions; notes about 
uth departments and their exactions. Also, how 
be paid for having the lot cleaned up after the 
verily, he is an unwise man who would indulge in 
cal argument with the circus manager unless he 
whereof he speaks, for the recording angel of the 
p does not prevaricate. 
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As often as may be necessary, printed route cards are 
given out to the circus performers and employees. These 
contain the itinerary of the circus for the succeeding two or 
three weeks, and by consulting it they can make arrange- 
ments to have their mail or other personal matters for- 
warded to convenient points. 

Perhaps the writer will be pardoned if he has strayed up 
a bypath to explain and enlarge upon these things; but 
they are set down here because, as before stated, they 
belong to the everyday life of the circus, and may in a 
great measure set at rest many erroneous ideas concerning 
the people who live the greater part of the year in canvas 
cities that spring into being with the morning sun and pass 
out in the night. 

Harking back to the show in which I myself was inter- 
ested, and dealing with the questions that presented them- 
selves in connection with the preparations for the coming 
season, it was my partner’s suggestion that I should add 
the duties of press agent to the other details of advance 
which I was already responsible for; and to this end I com- 
menced a close study of the conditions surrounding this 
important phase of circus life. It was a line of endeavor 
that I subsequently discovered became the source of a 
fairly liberal education. 

The circus press agent is absolutely sui generis. He works 
with his own hands and without any outside assistance. 
In this respect he differs from the theatrical advance man, 
who has the local press agent or house manager to fall back 
upon. Most of the big shows have two or three promoters 
of publicity on their pay rolls. As a rule, they are high- 
salaried men and have a more or less liberal allowance for 
expenses; but, like all other folk connected with the Big 
Top, a star press agent earns all he gets, with perhaps a 
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slight margin over, which might be credited to his inde- 
fatigable loyalty. Not infrequently the absolute success 
of an engagement depends on the manner in which he dis- 
plays his wares on the counter, where the amusement- 
loving public come seeking bargains. 

The circus contracting press agent travels on the Num- 
ber Oneadvertising car and makes all arrangements for local 
display in whatever papers are published in the immediate 
vicinity. He must be—first, last and all the time—a judge 
of values where printer’s ink is considered, and, moreover, be 
a walking encyclopedia on circulation in all its phases—not 
only numerically but also as regards the localities covered. 

Before leaving winter quarters he is given a list contain- 
ing the amount appropriated for the press department in 
the various towns to be visited; and a good agent keeps 
pretty close within the limit set. In some instances, of 
course, he is forced to spend more than originally intended; 
but when a general average is struck at the end of the sea- 
son it is pretty safe to premise that he will be on the right 
side of the ledger. 


The Wisdom of the Press Agent 


\ K 7 HEN the contracting press agent’s labors are concluded 

heleaves several preliminary announcements with each 
newspaper and sends back a report to the press agent who 
follows him. In circus parlance the latter is called ‘“‘the 
story man’’; he knows by his advices whom to call on, and 
is also in possession of any special information regarding 
the nature of the reception that will probably be accorded 
him, for the path of the contracting agent is not always 
bestrewn with roses. 

Almost without exception, the story man is passing wise 
in his generation. He knows men and manners, besides 
possessing a positively uncanny gift in the matter of sizing 
up and appraising the human side of editorial excellence. 
I took my first lessons from a veteran in the game. I have 
met versatile people in my life, but this circus agent had 
them all beaten by a Sabbath day’s journey. 

In the first place it was impossible to talk on any 
subject and find him lacking in intelligent expression con- 
cerning it. It did not matter whether the debate was on 
theology or hunting dogs, the circus man took the center of 
the floor as a matter of course, and spoke his little piece 
with conviction. It was all the same to him in peace, war, 
polities, hospitality or sport; he was the oracle and very 
last word. 

“You have got to start out on the presumption that 
every editor in the world is the custodian of a bug,”’ said he 
to me. ‘‘These are divided into five classes: He may be 
strong for religion; for science and art; for sport, which 
includes horses, dogs and fishing; or perhaps he is an 
admirer of the fair sex, or not averse to surveying the 
bottom of a glass. If you talk to one of them for ten min- 
utes, and cannot find out what his bug is, you ain’t much 
of a press agent. After that, kid, it’s like playing on a harp 
of a thousand strings.” 

This press agent kept a careful record of every town 
visited by him, together with the name of the editor of 
each paper; and opposite each name he had drawn little 
thumb-nail pictures recording what he sensed to be the 
various bugs possessed by these literary lights. Opposite 
one man’s name, for instance, he had a sketch of a fisher- 
man engaged in that delectable occupation. Another’s was 
embellished by a bottle; a third by a book, which signified 
that he was literary; and so on right down the line. The 
record contained the names of every prominent newspaper 
man from Maine to California and from Montreal to Texas. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HE black-mus- 
[escnee man en- 

tered stealthily, 
crossed the room, 
knelt in front of the 
safe and, after one 
furtive glance over his 
shoulder, began spin- 
ning the knob of the 
combination. So in- 
tent was he upon his 
work that he did not 
heed the creak of a 
door or a light footfall behind him. Straight to the heart of 
the strong box he went, and there he found an envelope 
containing papers. This he stuffed inside his coat and rose— 
to be confronted by a handsome, heroic youth in flowing 
white shirt and Byronic collar—a fearless youth who dared 
oppose black-mustached villainy empty-handed. 

“Put them back!’ commanded the handsome one, 
pointing to the open safe. “‘Put—those—papers—back!”’ 

“N-n-n-never!”’ 

A struggle ensued in which the hero was fast proving 
himself the better man, and might have recovered the 
papers but for a cowardly trick on the part of his opponent. 
The villain drew a pistol and pulled the trigger at close 
range. No explosion was heard; but the heroic youth 
staggered, clutched convulsively at his breast, and slipped 
to the floor, where he shuddered a few times and became 
still. The other backed away, pistol covering his victim 
and teeth bared in a savage snarl; but at the door he 
halted, stood erect and smiled expectantly. 

“Well, Jim,” said he, ‘how was that? Good?” 

“Good and rotten!” snapped James Montague, director, 
from his place beside the camera. : 

“You ain’t talking to me!” ejaculated the heroic youth, 
scrambling to his feet and dusting his trousers. 

“No; [I’m talking to Buck. Listen, you bow-legged 
lobster, and try to get this through your thick head: When 
you took the papers out of the safe you crammed ’em into 
your pocket without even looking at ’em. That’s against 
the best traditions of stage and screen. How do you know 
you didn’t get hold of a last year’s accident policy or some- 
thing? Open ’em up, man; look at ’em; smile; nod your 
head—Aha! me proud and haughty beauty; at last I have 
you in me power-r!—pat the papers a few times, and then 
put ’em in your pocket “ 

Buck Parvin, moving-picture cow-puncher by choice, 
member of a stock company, and playing many parts by 
virtue of a position on the pay roll, hung his head deject- 
edly. He was, as he often remarked, at home on a horse 
and at sea when afoot; and a false mustache annoyed him 
and gave him a fit of the willies. Bereft of his mount, his 
chaps, spurs, sombrero and high-heeled Kansas City boots, 
Mr. Parvin found the road to artistic success a weary one 
and sprinkled with the thorny cactus of criticism. 

“Be easy with me, Jim,” said he. “ Robbin’ a safe don’t 
come natural to me. My folks was poor, but they was 
honest 4 

“Telegram for Mr. Montague!” chanted a messenger 
boy, suddenly appearing in the runway between the stage 
and the dressing rooms. 

“Rehearse it over again!’”? commanded the director as 
he took the yellow slip from the envelope. 

Once more Buck made his stealthy entrance; the safe 
was opened, the papers duly recognized, and the hero 
wounded, but all without a word from Montague, who had 
not once lifted his eyes from the message. 

“Was that any better?” asked Buck. 


““You Ain’t No Prize Beauty, 
Parvin’’ 
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For answer the director howled incoherently and sent 
his sombrero sailing across the stage. Then he crumpled 
the telegram into a ball, rammed his fists deep in his pock- 
ets, and began to stride up and down, muttering. The 
members of the Titan Company knew better than to ques- 
tion their peppery chief at such a time. At last the mut- 
tering ceased and Montague spoke, wagging his head to 
give emphasis to his words. 

“Tm one of the wonders of the world when it comes to 
digging up new stunts,” said he; “but Dave Seligman is 
the other six. Oh, well! what’s the use? 
Rehearse it again, boys!” 

Buck Parvin heaved a sigh of relief. 

“And I thought this caged-lion stuff was pulled for my 
benefit!”’ said he. “It was the telegram that upset him. 
Come on Jack; practice makes perfect.” 


After the day’s work was over, Charlie Jennings, Monta- 
gue’s grizzled assistant, fell heir to a portion of the direc- 
tor’s woe. Montague spread the crumpled telegram on his 
desk and read it aloud, with pauses for appropriate remarks. 


Get busy on five-reel feature scenic production unusual 
backgrounds novel locations something not done before. 


SELIGMAN. 


“Unusual backgrounds and novel locations!’ said Mon- 
tague. ‘‘That’s a fine order to give to a man who’s lugged 
his company all over the Pacific Coast hunting scenery! 
I’ve filmed everything from Puget Sound to the Mexican 
line!”’? A sense of injury overwhelmed him and his voice 
sharpened to a querulous pitch. “I shot the daylights out 
of every peak and crag in the Yosemite; I wrote a picture 
round a Sacramento River flood; I’ve even sent a camera 
up in an aéroplane—and now Seligman leans back in his 
swivel chair and asks for novel locations!”’ 

“And I’m the fair-haired boy that can tell you where to 
find ’em!”’ 

The director and his assistant looked up, to see Buck 
Parvin lounging in the doorway, minus his marks of vil- 
lainy, again the cowpuncher, from the boots to the brown 
beaver sombrero, inclusive. 

“Yes,” said he, artistically manipulating a brown-paper 
cigarette; ‘“I know a place where there ain’t nothing but 
scenery —scenery standin’ on end, and sideways, and 
upside down—any old way except flattened out. For real 
wildness it’s got every other place licked without drawin’ a 
card. . . . How does the Grand Cajfion strike you, Jim?” 

“The Grand Cafion!” ejaculated the director. ‘‘Why 
didn’t I think of that?” 

“Because you don’t know that country like I do. I was 
a guide there once.” 

“A guide!” exclaimed Jennings. ‘What do they need 
guides for?” 

“So’s the people from Emporia and Bellefontaine and 
Utica will think it’s wild and woolly, and up to specifica- 
tions. Me and Cal Hoggatt took a whirl at the game. I 
reckon I’ve been down the Hermit, over the Loop and up 
the Bright Angel a thousand times, knockin’ on afool mule, 
herdin’ them excursion trippers and answerin’ silly ques- 
tions. Likely I’d have been there yet if I could have 
thought up any new lies to tell the tourists. There wasn’t 
no variety to the job; so I quit. Jim, ain’t you 
listenin’ to me?” 

“Get out of here, both of you!” cried the director, whose 
pencil was flying over a sheet of paper. ‘How do you sup- 
pose I can develop an idea with all this gabble going on?” 

Outside, in the hallway, Buck capered joyously and 
prodded the sober Jennings in the ribs. 

“Wonderful guy, that Monty!” said he. “Give him a 
notion no bigger than a mustard seed, an’ he’ll build a five- 
reeler out of it. He’s turnin’ that Grand Cafion thing over 
in his nose bag right now.” 

“T wonder what sort of a scenario it will be?”? mused 
Jennings. ‘Something elemental—something big ——” 

“It better be big!” interrupted Buck. “It’ll take a 
whale of a story to stand out in them Cafion locations. A 
ham actor turned loose to do his stunts in that place will 
cut about as much figure as a red ant chasin’ round the 
bottom of one of them two-hundred-thousand-barrel oil 
tanks!”’ 

1 
Me R. BUCHANAN PARVIN, a vivid splash of color 
in a colorful land, stood on the edge of the Jumping- 
Off Place and looked down into a chasm rather more than 
a mile deep and thirteen miles wide. The mellow afternoon 
light, striking on a long slant from the rim, illumined old 
friends; and Buck’s gaze, traveling slowly from left to 
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right, saluted them all—the rugged B 
in the foreground; Isis Temple, with its 
white; Cheops Pyramid; Buddha Ten 
barren plateau overlooking the black. 
the muddy river; the twisting course , 
Angel Creek; and in the distance the twin peaks 0: 
and Zoroaster. 

Many men, standing in the same place, have en 
to find words to describe the mighty panorama; 
them have been foolish enough to put those wi 
print, sprinkling their inadequacy with vain exc 
points. =. 

“Same ole gash!” ejaculated Buck, drawin; 
breath. “Ain’t changed a bit since I’ve been gon 

Three thousand feet below he spied several blac 
moving slowly along the thin red thread that he 
be the Bright Angel Trail. Buck saluted them wit 
of his cigarette. | 

“Trippers!”’ said he aloud. “TI’ll bet they ain’t 
any either. The poor ole guide is ridin’ so far ah 
they can’t pester him with questions. He can as 
time; but a mule can’t. . . . If had to besome] 
animal I wouldn’t choose to be a Grand Cafion 1 
account of what they have to stand for. Every | 
every day a new tripper—new, but not different. . 
then they say a mule ain’t got no heaven to go to. 
dies! Hell on this earth and nothing hereafter— 
givin’ the poor brutes a square shake!” 

A soft ripple of laughter caused Buck to turn h 
Close behind him stood a young woman who had e 
overheard his soliloquy and enjoyed it immense 
did not seem in the least embarrassed by his seruti 

Buck felt his ears redden as he took stock of this 
tive person, searching his vocabulary for the word 
describe her, and missing it because “dainty” was 
the list. By the time he had compromised on “c 
had taken note of her plain white dress and ringless 
and his confidence returned with a rush. He swep 
sombrero and bowed. 

“Howdy!” said he with a grin. “ Didn’t know 
audience, or 

“Oh, please don’t stop on my account!” said t 
still laughing. “I’ve often pitied the mules myself 

“Tt ain’t theory with me,” said Buck, seeking tc 
lish himself at once. “I used to be a guide here, sis 

“Tndeed!”’ 

“Yes, indeed! But I couldn’t stand ’em.” 

“The mules?” 

“No; the trippers. You want to know what ail 
people?” 

“T should be delighted.” 

“Well, to begin with, the truth ain’t ever strong 
for a tripper. He expects more. He’s got his little 
and-back ticket pinned to his wishbone, along wit 
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llar bills—not many. He ain’t ever able to forget 
uch the ticket cost him. He’s let go of one hundred 
rty-two dollars and ten cents just to see big things 
ten to big stories. He’s read about the West bein’ 
’ he don’t want nobody to hold out none of the wild- 
1 him. You got to give him twelve reels an’ special 
tration or else it’s a punk production. He figures to 
-ked at every kink in the trail; an’ if he ain’t shocked 
point where his tongue hangs out like a red razor 
e thinks he’s gettin’ the worst of it, an’ writes letters 
home paper. . . . I shocked ’em till I run out of 
al; but when they got me to repeatin’ myself like 
- parrot I jumped the job—and I ain’t talked to a 
- since.” 
d how do you know that I’m not a tripper myself?” 
u? Notachance! In the first place, you don’t look 
the second place, that white dress is a dead give- 
sister.” 
give-away? Why, I—I don’t understand 
s, youdo. . . . You're slingin’ hash up at the big 
Can’t fool me!” 
1... The white dress—of course!”” Gradually 
inkle came back into the girl’s eyes. ‘‘Speaking of 
1es ——’’ said she, and completed the sentence with 
e that traveled from the crown of the brown beaver 
tips of the Kansas City boots. 
is ain’t no costume,” said Buck, slightly nettled. 
is my reg’lar stuff—what I’m used to. Before I got 
in actor I punched cows all over the Southwest.” 
actor?” 
yvie actor,’ explained Buck, noting the effect out 
corner of one eye. “‘ You won’t see any members of 
mpany up at the big hotel, because Jimmy Mon- 
-he’s the director—got a fit of penuriousness and 
the whole gang of us down here at the Bright Angel 
ag, where it’s cheaper. But we’re here, all right, 
twenty-five strong; and we’re goin’ to do the exte- 
) a five-reeler.”’ 
five-reeler?’’ 
big feature, with stunts in it.” 
ww thrilling! I wonder if I could see it.”’ 
body can stop you,” said Buck. ‘“‘ You-seem kind of 
about this business. Did you ever get the notion 
like to act?” 
-I hadn’t thought of it. Why?” 
, nothing; but if you think you’d like to try it I 
get you on as an extry woman.” 
extra woman?” murmured the girl, clasping her 
“That would be simply wonderful!’ 
mderfully simple, you mean,’ corrected Buck. 
vas sayin’ on the train last night that he counted on 
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pickin’ up some folks here. I 
reckon I can fix it with him 
easy enough. I’m pretty strong 
with the boss—bringin’ the . 
company down here was my 
notion in the first place; and 
he’d do it as a favor to me. 
You'll photograph good—you 
got just the face for it—no, I 
ain’t kiddin’. Imeanit. You’d 
have what they call ‘screen 
charm.’” 

**T believe I’d love it!” cried 
the girl. 

“Yes; and you’ll get three 
big dobey dollars for every day 
you work; don’t overlook that. 
Three per, just to walk on 
and off, ain’t so terrible rotten. 
Question is, Will they let 
you take a vacation?” 

“Why—I think so. 
Yes; I’m sure they 
would.”’ 

“Then that’s allright. 
And if you make good, 
sister, you may fall into 
a steady job that beats 
slingin’ hash!” 

“Do you really think 
so?”’ 

“Sure, I think so! 
Would it get me any- 
thing to lie to you? Nobody knows where the next movie 
star will come from. Some of the highest-priced leadin’ 
women broke in as extry people, showed they had talent— 
and look at ’em now!” 

But the young woman looked at Buck instead—a steady, 
level gaze. 

“And why should you do this for me—a stranger?” 

“Well,” said Buck slowly, ‘‘maybe it’s because I don’t 
feel like a stranger. There’s folks that I take a notion to 
on sight. Then again, slingin’ hash is no job for a little bit 
of a thing like you; and if I could kind of boost you into 
something better I’d be glad. That’s why, I reckon. . 
Shall I speak to Jim?” 

“Please. And you won’t tell him 

“That you’re a biscuit shooter? Shucks! What differ- 
ence would that make? It won’t show on the screen. 
Nobody’d ever know it to look at you, and looks are what 
count in this game. But if you’d rather 1 

“T believe I would rather,” said the girl. 

“ Allright. I won’t mention it to Jim; but—when am I 
goin’ to see you again?” 

“Well,” and the girl’s eyes sparkled, “‘I usually walk to 
Hopi Point every morning—between nine and ten.” 

“‘T was thinkin’ I’d do that little thing to-morrow mornin’ 
myself,” grinned Buck. “By that time I’ll know what 
Jim says. I reckon you’re like Iam—you get acquainted 
quick or you don’t get acquainted at all. There was a girl 
once 

“‘T think I must be going now, Mister 

“Parvin—Buck Parvin. You haven’t told me your 
name though.” 

“Does it make any difference?”’ 

“Not specially—only I’d like to know what to call you.” 

The girl laughed, a merry little ripple of sound that 
swelled to a duet. 

“Call me sister,’”’ said she. ‘‘ You’ve called me that three 
times already.” 

Buck watched her until she was no more than a speck of 
white, fluttering along the rim of the cafion. 

“And to think that a classy little woman like that has to 
sling hash for a living!” said he. “‘Damzn if it ain’t enough 
to make a man a socialist! . She remembered how 
many times I called her sister. Reckon she ain’t been 
biscuit shootin’ very long.” 


9 


” 


II 


Meee steep crags that overhang Horn Creek looked down 
on astrange sight. Half adozen men, blue-shirted and 
booted, were crawling up the dry bed of the stream, paus- 
ing from time to time for consultation. Most of them 
carried rifles. 

It was evident that they were tracking something or 
somebody; also evident that silence was not necessary in 
this pursuit, for the entire Cafion resounded with loud bel- 
lowings from Montague’s megaphone. 

“Not so fast, there! You’re puzzled about the 
trail, remember. . . . Use your hands more, Buck. Point 
once in a while! You extra man—don’t look at the 
camera! . . . Comeon, again! . . . Now then, out you 
go! Right up over the white rock! Out with you! ... 
Enough, Charlie.” 

Charlie Dupree, camera man, stopped grinding. 

“Tt ran a little longer than I thought it would,” said he. 
“Fifty feet; but all good stuff. Gosh! What a view from 
here—eh?”’ 
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“Now then, Manners and La Rue!”’ shouted Montague. 
“Hurry up before we get alight change! . . . You're fol- 
lowing the posse. Jack, don’t you forget to limp with that 
left leg.”’ 

Buck scrambled out of the bed of the creek and climbed 
to a flat rock, where he flung himself down beside a girl 
dressed in the conventional moving-picture Western riding 
costume, including the sombrero and the fringed skirt of 
buckskin, knee length. The young woman was ruefully 
regarding herself in a small mirror. 

“Well, sister,” said Buck, “here we are—on the job! 
How do you like the game as far’s you’ve gone?”’ 

“Tt’s fascinating,” laughed the girl—“‘all but this ter- 
rible make-up. I had no idea so much paint and powder 
were necessary. I suppose I look a perfect fright!”’ 

“You do not!” said Buck stoutly. “And, anyway, I’m 
used to it. Of course I ain’t sayin’ I don’t like you better 
without a make-up, but you’ve got to dope your face up a 
lot or else you won’t photograph worth a cent. Wait till 
you play a snow picture and have to paint your face 
yellow!” 

“Horrors!” 

“Oh, there’s lots of queer angles in this business. Been 
in any scenes yet?” 

“Two; and Mr. Montague said I did very well.” 

“That’s good news. Far be it from Jim to waste any 
compliments on actors, let alone extry people. He usually 
bawls ’em out; but he don’t really mean it. It’s just his 
way. . . . So you think you like the game?” 

“Yes; but I can’t make out what it’s all about. Do you 
know?” 

“T ain’t seen a copy of the script; which don’t help 
much, because Jim always puts in a lot of stuff as he 
goes along. Kind of a genius, that way. All you got to 
do is just what he says. You ain’t supposed to know the 
story. . . . Well, anyway, it beats slingin’ hash, sister.” 

“Yes, indeed. Miss Manners is pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Not near as pretty as some I’ve seen,” said Buck 
boldly. ‘“‘She’s nice though.” 

“She seems to be. She was good enough to help me 
with this awful make-up.” 

“We got a good company,” boasted Buck—‘“‘that is, 
nice folksinit. Like a big family. Everybody helps every- 
body else—all except that swelled-up La Rue.” 

““He’s the leading man?” 

“Yes; and can’t forget it a minute. You ought to hear 
him howl if you get between him an’ the camera when he’s 
workin’ up a scene! Not a b-a-d feller, you know, but 
actor all through; always thinkin’ about La Rue. Quite 
a masher, Jack is. If he bothers you any a 

“He won’t,” said the girl positively. 

“T reckon you learned how to take care of yourself, 
slingin’ hash,’”’ said Buck. “Lots of fresh guys try to flirt 
with a waitress. I did—once. Only once! It was when I 
was down in the Pecos country. ‘Hello, Bright Eyes!’ I 
says; an’ she busted me over the head with a skillet.” He 
laughed at the recollection. “I was combin’ ham an’ aigs 
out of my hair for a week. Since then I’ve known better 
than to get gay with a woman when she’s got a skillet 
handy. You know, sister, you learn something 
all the time. Once I put up at a swell hotel in Denver, 
just to see what it would be like. Out in the bathroom 
there was a alcove in the wall and a handle that you 
pulled down. Says I to me, ‘What is this dod-gummed 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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PAPER come out, with a picture of the 
Wisner fence, showing the place where 
the hole had been broke through. It 

was marked with a star to show where it 
was at. The man that wrote the story said 
here was a modern case of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Who they was I don’t know; but 
like enough they lived on the South Side. 
There was pictures this time of our William 
and their Emmy. I didn’t read any more 
about the thing, for I was sore on the whole 
business, and considerable worried about 
Old Man Wright, what he was going to do. 
Butat part of the piece it said some- 
thing I happened to see. 


“Hvidently,”’ it says, ‘though it 
may be difficult for a young man to 
kiss a girl through a four-foot wall, 
this aperture, opening or orifice, 
without doubt or question originally 
was intended as an avenue for Mr. 
Pyramus to achieve access occa- 
sionally, if not to the lips, at least 
to the ears of little Miss Thisbe. 
Which leaves it,’”’ says he, “‘only a 
question of who was Mr. Pyramus 
and who Miss Thisbe. As to this, 
Alderman Wright has steadily de- 
nied himself to the press, while Mrs. 
Wisner, the only member of the fam- 
ily at home on the other side of the 
wall, also refuses to talk. It is well 
known that Mr. Wisner has been 
absent in Europe on important 
panes connected with the war 
oan ——” 


Tread that far to Old Man Wright 
and then he broke out. 

“War loan!” says he. “It’s a 
loan for his own self that he’s look- 
ing for. He’s lost four million dol- 
lars on that irrigation scheme of his 
when he bought our ranch. Now 
I’m going to foreclose and he knows 
it. He’s got his funds tied up in 
cargoes of meat and grain that got 
confisticated. He’sshort, and damn 
short! And I know it; and these 
are times when banks ain’t loosen- 
ing much. War—yes; I’ll show him war! There can’t 
nobody get title to a foot of that land till Old Man Wisner 
gets his title from me—and he ain’t never going to get it. 
If it’s my last act I’ll ruin him. I trusted you, and you 
turned me down. I trusted her, and she threw me down. 
I won’t trust nobody no more, except myself. 

““What’s it come to?” says he to hisself after a while, 
looking around at the big rooms. ‘‘ What did it all come to 
what I done for her? And I give up the ranch for her— 
and the life I loved!”’ 

“The sun was on the hills when I was out there, Colonel,’ 
says I to him, sudden, happening to think of something, 
“and the sky was blue as it ever was; and the wind was 
just carrying the smell of the sage, like it used to; and the 
river was running white on the riffles, same as it did before. 
And the cows ——’” 

“Don’t, Curly!” says he. ‘‘Don’t!” 

“T won’t no more, Colonel,” says I. ‘I won’t be on 
your pay roll much longer; but them old days it 

“Don’t!” says he. ‘I can’t think about the old days 
no more. I’m closing the books now, Curly.” 

“‘So’m I,” says I. 

“What do you mean?” says he. 
about some things.”’ 

“No; you ain’t,” says I. “So long as it’s fair war I’m 
in with you; but when it comes to making war on women 
and children—I ain’t in.” 

“Children! Curly, what do you mean?’ 

“Children,” says I, “‘is all there is to things. Buck the 
game the way you want to, Colonel,” says 1; “‘but when 
you buck the child game you’re bucking Gawd Almighty 
His own self. He’s got it framed up so He can’t lose. 
Them two couldn’t help theirselfs. I’ve got to finish some 
day, same as you. All right; I’ll finish with them.” 

Then I shook hands with him and he done so with me. 
He looks me keen in the eyes and I looks him keen back. 
We didn’t neither of us weaken. This was a heap the hard- 
est thing we’d ever faced together, but we didn’t neither 
of us flicker. We'd both decided what we thought was 
right. 

“Son,” says he after a while, ‘‘you’re some man after 
all.”’ And he puts his hand on my shoulder like he used to. 

“She ain’t got no ma,” says I to him the last thing. 
“Tm half her pa, the only half she’s got left; and I’ll stick 


“T ain’t right clear 
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She Didn’t Say a Word; She Was Scared. She Knew Where 


He Carried His Gun 


if her father don’t. But she ain’t got noma. That’s what 
makes me so sorry for the kid,”’ says I. 

He looks at me, with his eyes wide open, but he didn’t 
talk none. 

“T seen her setting right there, Colonel,’ says I, ‘‘in 
this room, on our old hide lounge—her wringing her hands 
like she’d tear ’em apart. She was bucking a hard game 
then, and doing her best to play it fair—her just a kid, with 
no special chance to be so very wise, and not having no ma. 
She didn’t have a soul to go to, and all that was worrying 
her was which side of the game she really was on. For she 
knew, even if we didn’t, like I told you just now—she must 
of knew it somehow—there’s one particular game that 
Gawd Almighty plays so He can’t lose.” 

He groaned like I hated to hear. But he didn’t weaken. 
I knew he couldn’t quit. 

XIX 
tee was the day Old Man Wisner was to get home; 
and that evening me and Old Man Wright laid out to 
go over there and have a talk with him. So a lot of things 
had to be done that day. 

Old Man Wright he got up at sunup, and almost all day 
he was busy in the room he used for a office at the house; 
he hadn’t hardly went down town at all since Bonnie Bell 
run away. He had a desk full of papers here, and now he 
sent for his lawyer and his barber to come over early. 

“Why, Alderman,” says the lawyer man, ‘‘you act like 
you was making your last will and testament, and getting 
ready to close up business.’’ 

He laughs then; but Old Man Wright don’t laugh. 

“Tam,” says he. ‘It’s time; I’ve been dead more’n a 
week now.” 

They made out some papers about houses and lots and 
stocks and things, how they was to be distributed in case 


E against Old Man Wisner for the last defer 


of the dee-mise of the said John af 
Wright. Then after a while they ¢o 
around to the papers in the big case we h 


payment on the Circle Arrow trade th 
hadn’t been paid yet and wouldn’t hes | 
Man Wright sets back and looks at the 
papers right ca’m. : | 

“T know what Old Man Wisne 
been East for,” says he. “{ 
couldn’t raise that much money 
nigh on a million dollars—on an 
thing as wildcat as strawberries 9) 
creamin Wyoming; not thesetim 
Even the banks is wise onto th 
now. Stenographers and clerks a: 
ministers and doctors don’t bite li] 
they used to no more; it’s hard 
to find people that’s willing to p: 
in so much a month for a bungalo 
in Florida or Wyoming while th 
set home engaged in light and gel 
teel employment. Every once in 
while the American people gets toc 
with a spasm of a little hor; 
sense. There’s places for peach 
and cream, and there’s places f 
cows, but you don’t want to g 
your wires crossed. 

“So,” says he, “I know I’ve gc 
Old Man Wisner broke right nov 
He’s been over to Holland to see | 
he couldn’t form a Dutch syndicat 
for to unload on. The Dutchisth 
last resort of the American lané 
boomer. When you can’t sell ou 
a bunch of greasewood land for 
pineapple colony to no one else, g 
over and sell it to them Dutch 
they’re easy. Iseenaman one tim 
sell almost all the north end o 
New Mexico to a Dutch syndicat 
for a coffee plantation. It was goo! 
for cows; but he had pictures 0 
steamboats and canals and thing 
out there in the sagebrush—you’v: 
got to have a canal on your blue 
print if you sell anything to then 
Holland people. Like enough Ol 
Man Wisner had pictures of canals 
but he couldn’t sell this property. 

“The result is he’s come back here broke. Hi 
knows the banks has got wise and they ain’t goin 
to back himno further than what they have. They’ 
too busy lending a billion dollars or so to the folks ove! 
in Europe to help blow up some steamboats for us 

“Therefore,” says he, jarring the paper weight Se 
the table when he brings down his fist, “if times gets 
any harder, as like enough they will, Dave Wisner’s got t¢ 
let that property go on the market for what it'll bring insid« 
his one year of grace after foreclosure. I know what that 
means; it’ll mean I got a few thousand acres of land mort 


to distribute among my heirs and assigns, my executors, 


friends, faithful servitors, villagers and others—howevel 
you got that figured out in them papers. Are 
\re 
( 


f 
) 
\ 


ey 


“‘Let me see them papers,” says he after a while. 
you shore you got my girl’s name spelled Kather ne? An 
that she gets this city residence here?” Rene 

Then they went over it again. But after a 
lawyer got done, and so did the barber, and” 
went away; and the old man turns tome, — 

“Curly,” says he, “I’m rich. I’m awful mi 
know how rich I was till I begun to figure it up 
stead, Maclay & Horn, my lawyers here. I reck 
fair values, I’m worth ten or twelve million 
maybe twenty or forty—most of it made in 
in a couple of years or so, and all out of the W. 
we got for the ranch, which we’re going to get 
nigh clean of cost, you might say. I didn’t mé 
I’m rich—awful rich! eae 


Katherine; she’s a good girl. 


once.” And the old man put his hand on the en 
haid. ‘I’m going to give her a little something | a 
dead; for instance, this house and the things here— 


% 5 ’ d up a few 
Likewise; Tye Absalom 


gh for 


as for them two,” says he—“‘her and the Wisner’ 
man—not a cent! Not a damned cent! I u 
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, old ranch,” says he, ‘‘is going to be fixed up some- 
ome of my heirs and executors’ll get a hold of that. 
y to get plenty of heirs if you have twelve or fifty 
dollars. I’ve left instructions to make improve- 
yut there. It'll sort of be the best apology I can 
) the woman that’s buried out there—Gawd bless 
s good a woman as ever lived on earth. I can’t see 
> could have such a girl like she done. Well,’’ he 
sort of sighing, “I done my best. I may not live 
thirty or forty years more. 
now then, Curly,” says he after a while, ‘‘since 
mished all our day’s work and have a little time 
can now engage in some simple pastime, such as 
ty-peg, or maybe marbles, till later in the evening. 
ough cutting her off, Curly, and I’m happy. I’ve 
;clean as I know how. Now I'll bet you a thousand 
[ can beat you three games out of five at mumblety- 
fy executor, without bond,” says he, going right 
Old Man Kimberly.” 
’re on, Colonel,” says I; ‘“‘though I don’t know 
Il get a thousand till after your will is probated.” 
e went outdoors and set down on the grass and 
mumblety-peg—me losing that thousand, natural. 
ve sort of fussed around outdoors one way or 
till it come towards dark. He left me after a while 
nt into the house alone. 
1 I went in I seen him standing by hisself in our 
oom, looking at some things he’d picked up. They 
vhite silk scarf and a pair of long white gloves— 
e enough found ’em back of the sofa, where Bonnie 
ybably dropped ’em the night when I seen her set- 
re wringing her hands because she didn’t know what 
We never let no one clean up the ranch room. He 
down soft on the sofa and smoothed out the scarf 
led the gloves; it was like he was laying ’em away 
wer. 
lidn’t enjoy nothing much to eat, not even ham 
3. It begun to get dark right soon after that and I 
wandered out on the front walk to look around. 
n Wright was in the house by hisself. 
t then I seen a car come in right fast and pull up at 
awalk about halfway between our house and the 
’. Someone got out of the car and come running 
walk. I could see it was a woman. Not wishing 
to be bothered then, I went down to meet her. 
is Bonnie Bell! 
| come home, then. 
down the walk to meet her and pushed her away. 
it wouldn’t do for them two to meet now. But she 
and put her arms around my neck. She was alone, 
there was someone in the car that hadn’t got out. 
ly!” says she, “Curly! I seen you standing there 
omein. Where is he, Curly?” 
is behind me. 
there,” says I. ‘Don’t go in—you mustn’t.”’ 
ust, sometime. Let me go now.” 
you don’t,” says I. ‘‘You can’t. It’s too late.” 
late? Too late? Why, what do you mean, Curly? 
‘ve come back! I want to see my dad! I’ve got 
my dad. There’s lots I must tell him. He don’t 
I didn’t know.” 
1 can’t see your dad no more, kid,” says I. “‘That 
as went by. I’m foreman here till midnight of 
and while I am, there ain’t nobody going to bother 
him. He’s had trouble 
enough already.” 

She stood sort of shaking. 
Thad herwristsinmy hands. 


| Show Him Wart If it’s My Last Act I'll Ruin Him”’ 


“When it’s all over,” says I—‘‘meaning a few things 
we're going to settle to-night—I’ll come out to you in 
Wyoming. I won’t be foreman here no more. I’m going 
to go and throw in with you, even against the old man.” 

She begun to cry now. 

“What are you talking about? I want him!” says she. 
“T want to see my dad. I need him—and he needs me!”’ 

“Yes; he does need you,” says I. ‘‘He’s needed you for 
along time. But you wouldn’t like to see him now; he’s 
changed a heap. He ain’t got a friend left on 
earth except me, and that ends at midnight. 
He’s had it pretty rough, when you come to 
think it all over,” says I. 

“T must go in, Curly,” says she. 

“No you can’t,” says I. “I’m foreman and 
I won’t let you. He wouldn’t want it; he’s 
marked you off his books—we just been doing 
that to-day, with a lawyer and a barber.” 

“But, Curly, he doesn’t know a? 

“Huh!” says I. “Well, he thinks he does. 
He figures you’re the same as if you was dead.” 

“Curly!” she cries now hard. ‘Curly, it 
mustn’t be! It’s all a mistake; it’s all been a 
mistake. I’ve come beck te 

“Yes,” says I; “it was amistake. It ain’t 
been nothing but a mistake all down the line. 
But, as far as it can be squared, the old man and 
me we’ve set out to square it to-night. Him and 
me is going to callon Old Man Wisner this eve- 
ning,’ saysI. ‘‘ We’re going over as soon as Old 
Man Wisner gets home. I’m going with your 
pa, Bonnie. You know me and I reckon you know him 
too. I reckon there may be some plain conversation, if 
nothing worse.” 

“T’ve got to see him!” says she over and over again. 

“Well, if you want to see him,” says I, “‘you go on over 
there and, like enough, you will see him before long. You 
belong that side the wall now. To-night is when Old Man 
Wright and me settles with Old Man Wisner, and settles 
permanent. We live on this side. But we’re coming 
over.” 

She turns now and runs away so fast I couldn’t catch her. 

I seen someone get out of the car now—a man; and she 
taken his arm and they both went out of sight around the 
end of the wall. I allowed they’d went up to the door. 
Right soon I seen a light in their higher windows above 
the wall—you could just see that much from where I was 
standing. 

If I’d wanted to go upstairs I might of seen more from 
our windows; but I wouldn’t do that now. 

I went back in the house and stood near our door, watch- 
ing the street. In about half or three-quarters of a hour I 
seen Old Man Wisner’s car coming in; there was lights in 
the car and I could see him plain. He was setting with his 
haid kind of bent down. I suppose, like enough, he’d 
already been served with them papers of ours down town. 
He’d got into town early that morning and been busy all 
day at his office. He was just getting home now. He must 
of knew he was busted. 

I waited for half a hour more, so things could get right 
settled down over there, and then I went in and found Old 
Man Wright. He was setting still as a dead man, looking 
into the fireplace in our ranch room, though there wasn’t 
no fire. He was all dressed up in his evening clothes; and 
now I seen why he’d had the barber come. There wasn’t 
a finer-looking gentleman in all the town than Old Man 
Wright was right then—though him pale and sad. Lord, 
how sad he was! But not can-nye—none whatever, him, 
even if Old Lady Wisner had called us all that. 

“He’s come, Colonel,” says I, quiet. 

I didn’t say nothing to him about who else I’d seen in 
our front yard; I didn’t want to stir him all up, for I knew 
he’d marked Bonnie Bell offen his books and closed the 

books for keeps. 
When I spoke to him 
he turns around and 
stands up, quiet. 

“Very well,” says 
he; “we'll go on over 
now.” 

So we walked to- 
gether out of our front 
door. He shuts the 
door then behind him 

‘and we go on down 
the walktogether. He 
only turns once and 
looks back at the 
house. 

The whole street 
laid there in front of 
us when we walked 
out from our yard to 
go over into theirs. 
The lights was all lit 
now, miles and miles 

| of ’em; and below us 

aN ws was the hundreds of 


“‘There’s Lots I Must Tell Him. He Don’t Know —I 
Didn’t Know’’ 


thousands more of the lights of the big city—the city that 
hadn’t made us as happy as we thought it was going to. 
J heard a boat whistle deep somewheres out on the lake—it 
sort of made my stomach tremble. 

Over west, beyond our part of the city, you could hear a 
low sort of sound like maybe of street cars; but on our 
side there wasn’t anything but automobiles—thousands 
of ’em—going along as swift and smooth as birds. Most 
of them was going north still; but on the other side of the 
street some was going down, maybe with people going to 
the theaters. It was about the time when people in the 
city eat what they call dinner. The moon was coming up 
back of our house, which laid there all black—not a light 
in it now. I could see the flower beds in our yard, and the 
white naked statues standing there. It looked right 
pretty, but cold like a graveyard. 

The front door was shut and, the moon being up over 
east, the part of the house toward us was blacklike. I 
remembered what the lawyer man had said about things 
being signed, sealed and delivered. Well, we’d closed the 
books. It was to hell with them Better Things! 

I didn’t tell Old Man Wright that Bonnie Bell had been 
there, because he had things hard enough the way it was 
and I was working for him yet a little while. He was 
ca’m as a summer day now. 

I’d been his deputy once or twice when we had to go and 
arrest a bad man. He was now just like he was then. He 
walks, his thumbs on both sides just resting on the waist- 
band of his pants. I don’t know what he had in his mind; 
but you couldn’t of saw the sign of a gun on him and I’d 
throwed my gun away. His coat tails hung straight down. 
Outside he was plumb civilized. His face was white and 
he looked right gentle—just gentle. He wasn’t. As for 
changing him, it would of been as easy to change one of 
them marble statues over in our garden. 

Them Wisners wasn’t watching their own gate like 
they’d ought to of. We walked on up their stairs and the 
old man rung the bell and stood there, his face without 
no expression now. 

We heard some noises inside there—their dog begun to 
bark and it seemed like people was talking. Their William 
opened the door and we all stood there. 

Old Man Wright reaches out his arm and pushes him to 
one side, and him and me go on in, walking fast toward the 
middle of the house. 

XXX 

HERE was a curtain acrost the door between the hall 

and the room beyond. Old Man Wright made one 
sweep and throwed open the whole room before us. We 
stood there in the door, neither of us making any move. 
Everything stopped then. There wasn’t nobody talking 
no more. What we seen before us was something you 
eouldn’t hardly of figured on seeing at all. 

They was all setting at the dinner table and they was all 
dressed up. There was Old Man Wisner and the old lady, 
and Bonnie Bell—she was setting next to the old lady. 
Just beyond, and square acrost the table from us, facing 
us, was the hired man—the man on whose account we’d 
come to square things now and leave them signed, sealed 
and delivered! 

I thought it was right funny for their hired man to be 
eating with them, and him all dressed up just like them. 
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Then I remembered how fresh he’d always been and how 
he’d bragged about the pull he had with them people. And 
I remembered the talk I’d heard between him and Old 
Lady Wisner too. Anyways, there he was setting, big as 
life; and if they was having any trouble over anything you 
couldn’t see it. No one was shedding any tears and there 
didn’t seem to be no war going on. It all got me going. 

I felt like I was up in the air. I felt like I’d been dream- 
ing about something and hadn’t woke up. I couldn’t 
figure out what it was I seen. No one spoke a word. 

You must remember that Old Man Wright didn’t know 
yet Bonnie Bell was anywhere within sever’! thousand miles 
of him. And when he pulled aside the curtain there she 
was, setting right at their table! And right acrost is a 
young man setting, too—a young man who he don’t 
know none. 

You see, he never had saw that hired man at all, so as to 
know him. I hadn’t told the old man about Bonnie Bell 
being there, because I allowed he’d find it out anyways. 
Now he had. 

It was Bonnie Bell that moved first—for she knew what 
might happen. She made one jump for her pa and threw 
her arms around him—not round his neck, but down 
around his arms. She didn’t try to kiss him—she didn’t 
say a word; she was scared. She knew where he carried 
his gun—up under his shoulder. I never knew whether 
she found it or not. 

“No!” says she, quick; and she locked her hands 
behind his back so he couldn’t get his arms loose. ‘‘No! 
No; you can’t—you shan’t! No, no!’’ she says. “Dad!” 

Ordinary she would of been no more than a straw to 
him, he was that strong. But, you see, he wasn’t expect- 
ing to see her—and a lot of things come over him all at 
once. Here she was, with her arms around him anyways; 
no matter what for. 

For once Old Man Wright forgot. His hand only kind 
of went out to hers where they was, and he says, trembly: 

“Bonnie, girl, I didn’t know you was here!”’ 

By that time everybody was on their feet. The hired 
man starts for us, but I stopped him. 

“Not yet,” says I. ‘I’m working for the old boss till 
midnight to-night. You stay where you are.” 

When I said that Old Man Wisner and Old Lady Wisner 
they just froze right where they was. But Bonnie Bell 


didn’t. She turns to me now and I felt her hand on my arm. 
“What do you mean, you men? Are you crazy?” says 
You, Curly—you 


she. ‘“I’ll not have this! Set down! 
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cer’s heroine, up withthesun. Rarely 

had she seen the dawn of day except 
as aspectacle, a ‘‘view,’’ a custom for which 
travelers made arrangement overnight. She 
would have agreed with that writer—had 
she known him—who declared early risers 
are conceited all morning and drowsy all 
afternoon. Dawns were good; she loved to 
read of them in poetry; but as a healthy, 
wealthy and wise girl she always had slept 
late. 

Now the real dawn crept round her una- 
ware. The moon had set, withdrawn its last 
glowworm light behind the peaks; a few 
stars, lonely white sparks without luster, 
were one by one being quenched; and there 
succeeded, not twilight but a nameless and 
sorrowful blue element, a profound blue ob- 
security, as though all the color of the sky 
had fallen to bottom and darkened the air. 

It frightened her, this unearthly me- 
dium through which they walked forlorn. 

“When shall we reach the path?” 

She put the question to Jackdabos, 
whose white shirt guided their steps. 

“We're in the path,’’ he answered. 

Nothing but bare ledges appeared 
underfoot, nothing but monstrous gray 
cliffs and overhanging shadows defined = 
the limits of her wandering. ; 

“Here?” she exclaimed. 
sure?”’ 

The white shirt bobbed along com- 
posedly. 

“T know these hills like my thumb,” 
said Jackdabos. “It is an old path. 
Some call it the Way of the Saracens. 
There are different names, although few 
of those who nameit could tell you where 
it runs. Just now it is the private 
Corniche of Peter the Ferret. Before we 


R= MOULTRIE was not like Chau- 


“Are you 


The Creature Yelled Some Greeting, 
Either of Triumph or Derision 


make any break here and I’ll slap you in the face,” says 
she. ‘‘You hear me? Don’t you start anything here!” 

Well, now, you wouldn’t think we’d all been broke up 
thataway just by a girl, would you? But she had us on 
the run before we got started. It was mostly because of 
all this being so unexpected. I didn’t expect to see the 
hired man at their table, and Old Man Wright didn’t 
expect to see Bonnie Bell at all; so the whole herd begun 
to mill round. 

She pushed her pa down into a seat, and me too. 

“So that’s the way you act when I’m not here!” says 
she. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,’’ says she. 
“‘T won’t have any more of this.” 

Their hired man set down now, right serious. He didn’t 
laugh none nor try to pass it off. We all knew that it was 
a show-down and that it had to go through. 

Old Man Wright he didn’t seem to look at anyone but 
Bonnie Bell. If you can say a man can look hungry with 
his eyes, that’s the way he looked then. By this time she 
was crying, and she puts her arms around his neck now. 

“Dad!” says she. ‘‘Pore old dad! Pore old foolish, 
unhappy dad!’’ Now she begins to kiss him some; but he 
can’t talk none—only pats her shoulders. 

“*T’m the wretchedest, wickedest girl on earth,’’ says she 
to him, pushing back his hair, ‘‘and I’m the happiest too! 
Dad, listen to me. You mustn’t sit in judgment. Don’t 
take things so hard. Wait—try tosee. Try to see if maybe 
there isn’t some other will in the world besides your own, 
dad—maybe some will bigger than all of ours. I couldn’t 
help it, dad—I couldn’t! I’m so happy,” says she, ‘‘so 
foolish happy now!”’ 

“Happy?” says he at last; and he pushes her away 
from him. ‘‘ With him, there?’’ He nods now at the hired 
man, having got him placed. ‘‘What’s he doing here?” 

““Why shouldn’t he be here?”’ says Old Man Wisner 
right then, speaking for the first time. ‘“‘He’s my son!” 

““What’s that?” says Old Man Wright. ‘Your son!” 

‘‘Shore!”’ says he. ‘‘Who’d you think he was? He can 
eat at my table. He’s done well; he’s married the best 
girl I ever saw!”’ says he. Then he gets so he can’t talk 
worth a cent too—just natural blows up. 

Shucks! I wish’t I was most any place else. His son! 
How could his son be his hired man, and where was the 
hired man if this wasn’t him? I felt myself begin to get 
sweaty on my face and all over. 

““Dave Wisner,” says Old Man Wright, ‘“‘I come acrost 
to settle things with you. Our account is some long. 
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By Henry Milner Rideout 


ITLLUS TRATED 


Br HENRY 
met you to-night I had thought of 
climbing into this path, but farther 
along.” 

She took his word for the unseen 
track, and followed. Behind her the 
ass ambled faithfully, another white 
blur among shadows, carrying her 
brother, who rode silent as a ghost, and 
obeying the bridle hand of a dark thing 
known as Puig. She waited for them 
and would have talked; but her brother 
answered in a dazed way, while Puig, 
respectful but saturnine, was too busily 
watching step by step the animal’s 
progress. After a time Ruth went for- 
ward again. Their leader moved 
quietly and steadily on, as though un- 
willing to be overtaken or even to be 
thought willing. Ruth hated all man- 
ner of surliness; but while she 
continued to walk alone, think- 
ing, it occurred to her that per- 
haps this little runagate ahead, 
this man-stabbing conjurer and 
hill vagabond, was only being 
polite. It would be curious to 
know. She quickened her pace 
and came alongside him. 

“My brother still has your 
coat,’ she began. ‘Don’t you 
need it?”’ 

“No, thank you,” replied 
Jackdabos. “I am walking; 
he must keep still.” 

He was not surly, but quiet 
and self-contained. His will- 
ingness to answer and then to 
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You’ve made it hard for me—awful hard!—when yl 
made your hired man run off with my girl. Your go 
What kind of talk is this? What do you mean?” 

“But he is our son!” says Old Lady Wisner right the 
her speaking for the first time. “In heaven’s name, wl 
did you think he was? Hired man! What do you meani 

“Tt’s what I been trying to tell you and Curly,” a 
Bonnie Bell now, holding to her pa’s coat with one har 
and patting him hard on the shoulder with the other, « 
told you it was all a mistake—everything was all mixed y 
Except for Gawd’s mercy sending me here right now, som 
body might of been killed, for all I know,” says she. “Y; 
men ain’t got no more brains than a rabbit. It’s time. 
come!” ian 

“Your son!” says Old Man Wright. “Son! And Cur 
said he was your hired man!”’ ; 

Old Man Wisner laughs right out loud at that. 

“Hired man! Oh, I see how you thought that! Y¢ 
maybe seen him pottering around in the flowers like—} 
was always dotty about them things—but no hired mar 
he wasn’t hardly worth a salary.” | 

“And what do you think?” laughs Bonnie Bell at 0 
Lady Wisner then. “‘His mother thought once I was 
hired girl!” ' 

Old Lady Wisner for quite a while she’d been playin 
a sort of accompaniment, talking to herself. First, sh 
starts in and says: ‘Oh, my laws! Oh, my laws sake 
Oh my laws sakes alive!’’—over and over again, she wa 
that scared. And now she begun to say: “Bless my soul 
Gawd bless my soul! Oh, Gawd bless my soul!” An 
she says that right over and over again too, like she wa 
practicing her scales. 

“I told you, Curly,” says Bonnie Bell now, “ths 
there’d been a mistake all around. Why didn’t you tell m 
dad I was here?” 

“Well,” says I, ‘I allowed he’d find it out after a whik 
Ain’t he?” | 

I was sweating awful now and I felt how red my hai 
was. I toed in so bad my laigs was crossed—my feeling 
plumb warped me. | 

“T’ve found out a lot of things,’’ says Old Man Wrigh 
now, right sudden and swift. “I been making some mis 
takes my own self; but you’’—and he faces their hire 
man now—‘‘you passed yourself for a servant.” | 

“That’s true, sir,” says he. “‘I was under false color 
for a long while and I hated it as much as anyone could 

(Continued on Page 57) ; 


let conversation drop struck her as a forn 
of courtesy. She would persevere. 

“This morning light is very beautiful,’ 
she ventured. “I never knew the worl 
could look so old and full of —strangeness.’ 

He smiled at her, sidelong. His face lighted wistfull; 
in the gloom. 

“That is the nature of the world,” said Jackdabos. “I 
declares itself best before the day.’’ He walked along 1 
silence, then, tossing a glance back toward the donkey 
added: “Just now you were like the Flight into Egypt. ' 
would paint it so, with this dark blue and strangeness, as 
you said; and these violet-gray mountains butting thei: 
heads together like rams; and up aloft the little, slow pink 
fire beginning to make thesnows burn at the tip. Likenow 
Only you would be riding the ass and holding the Child. 

Ruth looked at him quickly, and away. His words took 
her by surprise, like the sudden opening of a window tha 
revealed both the inward man and the outward prospec! 
of his world. Aloft, very high above this colored solem: 
nity, an Alpine crest had caught the sunrise. A little, slow 
pink fire kindled, as he had told her, the highest pointe 
billow of the snow. 

“T had not seen it,” she confessed. ) 

“No, mademoiselle. I am nothing—nothing but a 
character. The tricks of painting, yes, 1 know ema 4 the 
tricks. But not to pass in, deeper, through the face “ 
canvas. You understand. For me the door of boa “a 
ground is locked. Beyond it are those fields and lan 
scapes. No. I have not the key of the fields. Bon his 

Ruth watched him while he spoke. No less than " 
words, his manner puzzled her, for it seemed full of ate 
discouragement and humility. Often she had recalle ae 
sunny afternoon when they met on Aigues-Morts, oh 
part. In her memory this young man had re nyt 
distant enigma, a gay outcast of Provence, clever, ie 
fying, with a dash of the braggart and the charlatan. 
at her side, he became another man. in 

“When you turned this,” Ruth raised her Te 
the rod of Moses—or was it Pharaoh’s? You rememb=" 

His eyes glowed with somber delight. ar 

“T shall never forget.” 


“Are youa painter?” 
Arey p is 
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ply startled her. It was no compliment, but a 
idenly wrenched out of the man. She caught up 
sn sentence hastily. 
said, at the time, that you could do anything.” 
kdaw groaned and hung his head as he walked. 
a fool, always a fool, mademoiselle.” 
ontinued marching together, but for a long time 
speaking. Ruth found that her heart began to 
Jarm. ‘‘What have we said?”’ she asked herself. 
x, Nonsense. But I thought he disliked me, and 
+.’ That momentary somber glow of the eyes, 
nise given against his will, torn from him, declared 
ty which was not at all dislike. She should have 
e frightened; she should have 
re angry; but fear and anger 
her only with passing wing; for 
that beside this dark-visaged, 
1 young brawler she walked as 
er she had walked with Ralph, 
er. She rejoiced at the knowl- 
‘marveled at her own rejoicing. 
Jackdabos again spoke he con- 
iswonderfulsecurity. He threw 
straint, and warming, brighten- 
went, became a chatterbox. 
n livedin Castellar,” said he, “a 
Peter the Ferret’s, who had a wife 
tempered, mademoiselle, 
| hardly tell when she hated 
knew them both. They 
very intelligent goat who 
erthebreadcage .. .” 
ymerry tale, half truth, half 
e made her laugh, beguiled 
ey with laughter. So this 
he Saracens wound through 
ntains like the way of an 
he air, the way of a serpent 
ock, and the way of a man 
aid. 
aly Ruth never could have 
it. Once they went plung- 
anarrow glen smothered in 
; once they crossed an an- 
ken bridge under the arches 
a gray-green river raced 
ed with morning mist; and 
riend, the Jackdaw, halting 
le column in a defile among 
ywiders greater than houses, 
led silence, because they 
bing a forbidden mountain, 
diers might catch them for 
hen, after a long, bewilder- 
t, they labored up from the 
ring shadow of earth to a 
Alpine mound, and stood 
th the sunrise, their own 
pointing far ahead over 
iss that sparkled. 
ce,” said the Jackdaw. 
vell into France, and quite 


athered round the ass and her rider, drew breath 
den mountain air, and surveyed this promised 
ww. Even poor Ralph looked down with hollow 
muttered something of admiration. The wild, 
arriers of gray rock, rolling in gigantic confusion 
e sky, were parted asunder. Far down among 
en, smooth like acres of lawn, lay Bevera Valley. 
meandering river marred this lawn and, bridging 
with brown-tiled roofs, gray walls, and the stump 
reh tower, old Sospel sent up from chimneys here 
e a few straight filaments, the early sacrificial 
the workmen’s breakfast. 

led Miss Moultrie’s attention toa long, white bar- 
umbering the valley floor, apart from Sospel town. 
e,” said he, “‘is the fools’ golf house. I will go 
ctor there. Take this, Jacko.” 

> held out his bundle of printed papers. 

ickdaw smiled at him. 

seep it, Philibert. I’m going myself. The road’s 
Ww here. Wait in the road till I come back with 
car. 

ing Jackdabos tightened his belt and set off run- 
nthe bare hillsides. ‘Maker of Days!” he prayed 
ran. “Hope I’ve got enough money. Wish old 
had shot his gold pieces our way.” 

Moultrie watched him flying downward from undu- 
undulation of the Col. At last he was only a white 
ancing and wavering against the rim of green 
‘alley. She stared after that speck intently, but 
feeling of one lost ina dream. It was time for her 
tausted; she had climbed up, down, and round- 
| night, while Ralph, her leader and chief adviser, 
°S8, Waiting to beled. But she was not exhausted 
ale. Hercheeksburned. The Way of the Saracens 
a charm upon her. 


s. 


Less than one hour later—for Jackdabos ran well—she 
heard a whining among the hills; and round a turn of 
the Col de Brouis road, where she waited with Puig and her 
brother, leaped a powerful black motor car, skimming 
the incline as a bird skims upward. 

It stopped before the ass had time to take fright. Out 
hopped the Jackdaw, a weary little god from such a great 
machine. 

“The doctor will be at the hotel,” said he, doffing his cap. 
“‘T made them telephone to Nice. Now if monsieur your 
brother will let us place him on board?” 

Monsieur her brother was lifted carefully from the road- 
side and laid on leathern cushions. The driver at the wheel, 
a stoical young Frenchman, scratched his 
mustache and wondered what his passen- 
gers had been doing, but did not inquire. 

Ruth leaned from the car to say good- 
by. She had no leisure then to guess, and 
never afterward knew, what meager pock- 
ets had hired that vehicle, or what humilia- 
tion the Jackdaw, in 
hiring, had suffered 
from lackeys of the 
rich. But she was 
grateful, and sorry to 
part company. 


They Listened to the Story Like People Transported Beyond the 


Bounds of the Present World 


“How can I ever thank you?” she cried as she handed 
down the Jackdaw’s old velveteen coat. “Ever?”’ 

“Pas de quoi,’”’ muttered Puig. 

The ass dropped her long white ears forward and sniffed 
the taint of petrol in the morning air. 

“What shall we do,” said Ruth, “‘ with our poor donkey? 
I can’t leave her like this.” 

The Jackdaw stood thinking rapidly, his hands deep in 
the empty pockets. 

“T’ll sell the donkey for you,” he replied, “‘if you like. 
Sell her at a good price, to a woman who will treat her 
kindly.” 

Ruth beamed on him. Here, she thought, was a man who 
could indeed do anything, a worker of opportune wonders. 

“Oh, can you?” she begged. ‘“‘It will be a great relief 
to me.” 

Jackdabos patted the ass’ head. 

‘She will have a good home,” he promised, ‘‘and you a 
good bargain.”” Removing the saddle and its wallets he 
gave them to the charioteer. ‘‘Shall I send the money to 
your hotel?” 

Ruth looked down at him and hesitated. She could 
trust him, of course. She had only to consent, and say 
good-by. They were leaving the Saracens’ path behind 
once for all. 

“No,” she answered on impulse. ‘Bring the money.” 

He bowed. Again that somber glow lighted his black 
eyes. 

“To-morrow, mademoiselle?”’ 

“To-morrow.” 


The stoical young driver, flirting with the laws of 
gravity, whisked his car about on a mountain edge. Ruth 
turned andsmiled. The two wanderers, holding the donkey, 
made an obeisance which lasted until the turn of the road 
intervened, and they stood alone. 

“Humph! A hard night’s work,” sighed Puig with 
relief as he wiped from his cheeks the soot of the burnt 
wine bush. “‘We’re well out of that!” 

Jackdabos remained listening, cap in hand. His face 
wore a distant, preoccupied expression. 

“Oh, yes,” jeered Puig. ‘“‘You’ll see her again.”” Andhe 
crowed in mimicking falsetto: “To-morrow? To-morrow! 
I’m to be Queen of the May, mother!” 

The Jackdaw turned on him over the ass’ mane a grin 
of humorous dismay. 

“Don’t be foolish, Philibert le Beau.” 

The freckled smith watched him like a cat. 

“T’m not the fool. Jacko, I warn you. Be careful.” 

For answer Jackdabos took hold of the scarlet bridle 
and began to lead the ass downhill. 

Down and down the road went, doubling in long loops 
round spur after spur. Morning filled the green meadow 
valley with brightness. 

““A magnificent day,” sighed Jackdabos, quietly regard- 
ing the grim Alpine rocks. “How good to have France 
under our feet again! I never feel at home in Italy.” 

““Changing the sub- 
ject,’’ quoth Puig. 

The other put on in- 
jured innocence. 

““Why,’’ said he, ‘I’m 
only going tosell the girl’s 
donkey. Ata profit, mind 
you. She came to the 
right shop for dealings in 
horseflesh and assflesh.”’ 
93 He led on, whistling, 

“4, and spying round the 

: hillside after good herbs 
with which to make 
something he had just 
thought of. 

““Bah!”’ said Puig. 
“T warn you.” 
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ARA, the donkey- 
woman on the Prom- 
enade du Midi, found 
her business rather slack 
that afternoon. It was 
hot, the glare intense, the 
Gulf of Peace very blue 
and tranquil, with tiny 
waves which hardly whis- 
pered. Sara, planting 
herself comfortably on 
the stone wall above the 
waves, began to knit. 
There would be no family 
parties riding in this heat. 
Her squadron of asses 
knew as much, and gratefully slumbered at 
their hitching post. Sara rounded the heel 
~ of a stocking and watched the wealthy 
Northerners go byso aimless, fat and bored 
while she, a lean, dark woman, thought of 

so many things. 

“What a pretty creature!” exclaimed a woman’s voice 
among the passing parasols. 

Sara glanced from her knitting. 

Out from the greenery of the Carei gardens came pacing 
a dainty milk-white ass, so trim, so glossy, so meek and yet 
spirited, that she might worthily have borne the Faérie 
Queene. 

“Not bad,” thought Sara. ‘‘Mine are growing dingy, 
poor cattle.” 

The milk-white ass wore a scarlet bridle. 
little fellow in velveteen was leading her. 
toward Sara on the sea wall. 

“Mother,” laughed Jackdabos, ‘‘what do you think of 
this?” 

He grinned at Sara, and Sara’s brown face lighted with 
sudden affection. 

“That boy again!’”’ she cried for weleome, and dropped 
her knitting in her lap; then critically: ‘Pipe clay. You’ve 
pipe-clayed her like a circus horse. Is that your profession 
now, Jacko? Going to sell me a pup?” 

The Jackdaw scorned such talk. 

“Not for sale, mother. She belongs to the Great. Her 
name is Mignonette. She is by Narcissus, her first dam 
Snowdrop, second dam La Valliére.”’ 

Sara picked up her knitting and resumed the turn of 
the heel. 

“You lie,” she stated calmly. “I can tell all that family 
by their noses. Better try to sell me the crocodile of Nimes. 
You are a liar, a young liar, and you’ve been giving the 
poor child herbs to drink.” 


A swarthy 
They came 
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“T’ve not!’”? shouted Jackdabos. It was exactly what 
he had been doing. For some hours he had scrubbed and 
curried the ass, fed her, pipe-clayed her, and refreshed 
her with a drink of white wine mixed with mountain 
herbs. ‘“‘I have not. She’s entirely as you see her, wind 
and limb.” 

He hopped up on the sea wall and tucked his arm round 
Sara’s waist. 

“T always tell you the truth, mother,” he declared. 
“How awfully well you look!” 

Sara laughed. She knew the Jackdaw of old. 

“How much are you asking, Jacko?” 

They bargained long and shrewdly, with great respect 
for each other’s wit, and with all the joy of- merchants 
from Cathay. Jackdabos argued, swinging his legs; Sara 
knitted, and grinned, and repulsed him with her elbow; 
while round them passed the unenjoying crowd, back and 
forth, along the Promenade by the blue, sunlit gulf. 

At last they agreed on a price. The Jackdaw jumped 
down. ‘‘Youcan’t havethis!’’ He took off the red-leather 
bridle. ‘‘But the rest is yours.” : 

Favoring her old bones, the donkey-woman Sara got 
down off the wall and examined her purchase again. 

“Who owned her?” she inquired. 

“A lady.” 

Sara wagged a brown finger. 

“Oh, Jackdaw! Fie!” 

““There’s no commission for me,’ rejoined the Jackdaw 
stiffly. 

They parted, each with honors of war. Jackdabos car- 
ried off a goodly round sum of money, also the scarlet 
bridle hanging from his hand. A few tourists, gazing 
toward the bright blue water, saw him bend and embrace 
the donkey’s head. He seemed to them an unaccountable 
young native. Sara herself could not account for him. 

“Why,” she demanded, ‘‘do you hug the beast?” 

“Why not?” said Jackdabos. “It is a good beast. 
‘Alexamenos worships his god,’ maybe. I also am an ass.”’ 

2 The dark 
Sara medi- 
tated for a mo- 
ment, standing 
amid her long- 
eared troop. 

““The owner 
was a lady?” 
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she rejoined. ‘Look out, my son. You seem above your- 
self. I warn you.” i 

That evening after dusk, when stars began to peep over 
Mont Agel, there came a loud knocking at the door of 
a man who made majolica. The man opened his door 
and saw by his lamplight a very determined, sunburnt face 
greeting him. 

““You offered me a job once,”’ said Jackdabos. 

“More than once,” retorted theman. ‘‘ Morethan twice, 
young Skip-the-Hedges.”’ 

“Advance me one month’s pay. I’ll come work it out 
later.” 

“When?” 

“When I can,”’ replied Jackdabos. 

“That’s cool,” grumbled the man. 

“Pretty things, kickshaws,”’ urged his visitor. ‘A full 
month’s work, all new designs hot out o’ my head—what 
you and your blessed tourists call charming, dainty, orig- 
inal, exquisite, refined, attractive, characteristic, damned 
breakable poppycock and glaze-bosh. To tickle the rich 
women. I can makeit. Pay me now.” 

“That’s cool,’ said the potter again. ‘‘Come in. Per- 
haps If I had money Lots of you boys I wouldn’t 
trust, Jacko. Come in.” 

Later in the same evening a wheelwright who lived 
beside: Gorbio Torrent had let his loft room to a familiar 
lodger. Till midnight candles and a bright hearth fire 
burned in the wheelwright’s loft, while his lodger worked 
like a noisy brownie, whistling and singing. Jackdabos 
had on the floor his old canvas bag, from the mouth of 
which he carefully drew the only good clothes he pos- 
sessed in the world. Two borrowed flatirons by the fire 
stood heating. 

“Beast, you are nothing but wrinkles,” said the Jack- 
daw, holding up a dark-gray flannel coat. “‘Come, submit 
to the goose. To-morrow you shall do your master credit 
among the English in their earthly paradise.” 

There were no wrinkles on Jackdabos when to-morrow 

came, and at four o’clock of a fine afternoon he walked into 
the fools’ golf house at Sospel. 
* His gray flannel, smooth and modest as a doe’s hide, 
brought him such credit that he passed as one of the world- 
lings crowded there.. Among their. babbling herd he moved 
like a quiet little woodland spy, watching, until across the 
lobby through tall window frames he saw the shining head 
that he required. 

Ruth was outdoors on the terrace, under one of the 
many red parasols that sheltered the tea tables. Alone, 
unconscious of her chattering neighbors, she regarded 
thoughtfully the green meadow below, where sheep strayed 
cropping near and far, golf players followed their lazy 
pastime over the turf, and small peasant girls, barelegged, 
carrying bags of silly clubs, swung along with the free 
stride of mountaineers. Her vision included them, but 
passed beyond, out from the green sunlit valley to another 
place, adistant thought,amemory. Shesat wondering; and 
wonder softened her dark-blue eyes. These holiday people, 
these men in tweeds and women in jaunty costumes, appeared 
a feeble folk, their talk a vacant drawling, 
their meadow and terrace a gay and costly pic- 
ture of dullness. They 
were good-enough people. 
Why should they be tire- 
some? Ruth looked at 
their faces, then away 
oncemore. Bevera Valley 


i v0 
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It Was a Combat Great and Grim, Fought in Silence 


May 27, 
was not a valley of contentment. There was a y 
elsewhere ae 
Her mood was interrupted. A quietly moving fj 
paused beside her table. aie 
Ruth glanced upward. It was the sunlight unde 
red parasol, perhaps, that colored her cheeks, _ 
“Ah!” She roused. ‘““You—you startled me.” _ 
It was only Jackdabos; but he arrived as promptly | 
silently as if her thought had called him, a spiri | 
world elsewhere. He bowed, hat under arm, 
mal but inborn grace. Not one tea drinker on the ter 
could have bowed so, or worn so like a garment the br 
of life, the air of Nature. ; 
“You sold my poor pet?” said Ruth. “I am gor: 
lose her.” eh 
“Yes,” replied Jackdabos. “But she will live in clo; 
She will carry nothing heavier than some pretty 1} 
English child. I think she brought a fair price.” _| 
He named the sum, and learned with disappointn 
that it signified nothing. Ruth’s face, indeed, grew t 
bled. She thought this child of Nature might sud& 
pour handfuls of money on the tea table. Then gs 
ashamed of her fears. Me 
“T left it at the office,” continued the Jackdaw. “M; 
moiselle is quite satisfied? I have the honor to wish 
good evening, and a happy recovery to monsieur | 
brother.” a * 


Again he bowed, and turned to go. Ruth made 4 


gesture that detained him. 
“You have been ever so kind,” she said. “How can 
show our gratitude? I was thinking only now—I wish— 
She broke off, timid and confused. The young n 
smiled, with a brave sadness that comprehended all, | 
“Good-by,”’ said he. 
Before she answered there befell an unexpected t 
Toward them, along the terrace, came a woman dresse 
white—a tall, slender woman, neither young nor old bu’ 
ageless beauty, though a silver frost touched her black 
curving from the temples. A murmur followed her passa 
for all the worldlings knew her and sat staring admirati 
The Princess—the lady into whose house Jackdabos I 
once lied his way—advanced directly to Ruth, who rc 
“My dear girl,” said the Princess, kissing her, “I’m 
glad your brother’s accident was no worse. Can he 
moved? You must come to me now instead of later. 1 
villa is quite empty.” 
Both ladies sat down in a pretty flutter of talk wh 
left the Jackdaw standing forgotten. He was about 
steal away, when the Princess remembered her mann 
and cast him a glance. met 
“What? My little friend?” she asked in a surpr 
which turned to welcome. “‘ My little friend of the ciga 
Oh, do sit down. I have another scolding for you pr 
ently.” a 
Thus it happened that Jackdabos, who had ironed | 
clothes at the wheelwright’s for the sake of one mome 
of a look and a word, found himself drinking tea with t 
incomparable ladies. Their tilted scarlet parasol becal 
the center of the terrace, the cynosure of envious ey 
Their glory daunted him at first; but he took heart at 
from answering their questions politely, soon was Cart! 
into the history of last night, the tale of the Saracens’ pal 
and even some guarded hints of the Trojan Plate. Het 
it all funnily and well, Ruth and the Princess urging hi 
with laughter. When he ended the sun had crept of t 
greensward, the evening chill had overtaken them, 4 
it was time to go indoors. | 
“Remember,” said the Princess when they exchang 
good night, ‘‘you’re coming to the villa to-morrow we 
to spend the afternoon. Remember. We do not trust yo 
little wretch!”’ we 
Sunset lighted his homeward way along the windi 
road till he passed by ruined Castillon and gained t 
crest; then sunset burned above the violet immensity 
the Guardia rocks as though all the world behind the 
were blazing fire. Jackdabos had climbed quickly; 
he went lagging down Carei gorges, so thoughtful and wi 
such retarded step that the greenish lamps of Mento 
garlanded the shore below, and the large moon Tose OV 
the sea, long before he came to his wheelwright’s hous 
All the way he carried an inward joy, a secret exaltatio 
which seemed greater than the mountains, brighter the 
the evening air. oe 
“Tt is not over.” He hugged that fact in his bosom. i 
is not over yet.” ; Sona tt 
On the next day, and six days following, his frien a 
potter had a new man who worked early and late w! : 
concentrated fury of execution. Jackdabos was overpay! 
his debt. Be 
“Stay a full year with me,” begged the potter 
“and we shall make our fortune.” 
The Jackdaw shook his head. oaitiaughe 
“I’m serving one week of my sentence, he fr dn 
“The rest will have to wait. After to-morrow—~ fa 
know what may happen after to-morrow. ye 
With that the laughter died from his face, an 
somberly out of the potter’s trellised garden, le 
ished, on his bench, a medallion of the Flight 
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have to chain him!”’ raged his master, staring at it. 
this would take old Luca himself!” 
out thought of any such triumph the Jackdaw went 
s down the road, then through one street after 
, aimlessly. It was early dusk, not yet the lamp- 
; hour, and many foreigners loitered still on their 
me from their afternoon idleness. The Jackdaw 
vith them, dejected, along an avenue where spotted 
re pillars upheld a canopy of young leaves and wiry 
s against the failing sky. A man came pushing a 
rater cart, like a black dustbin on wheels, which 
| along the pavement a dark ribbon of moisture, 
with letters where the stone remained dry. “ Nice. 
iscaris. Nice,’ ran the gray legend underfoot in 
me repeti- 
’n the top of 
er box lay a 
per parcel. 
‘t wheel, in 
grazed the 
v’s leg. 
Jon me, sir,”’ 
the modern 
is. Then he 
| up, and 
ackdabos by 
ve roughly. 
”? said he. 
mi!” 
handcart 
s Puig—but 
orn to an 
3, freckled 
of himself. 
co!’”’ he ex- 
dae I’ve 
king all over 
for you!” 
Jackdaw 


y did you 
y, then, and 
ne?” 

let the ac- 
n go unan- 
1. It was 
ehad basely 
ff the Helen 
y treasure, 
ished, while 
id was busy 
ater affairs. 
what I’ve 
to!’’ He 
he pushcart, 
ood drown- 
own print. 
s. ’mnigh 
‘!” He took up from his water box the paper 
nd shook it like a dog worrying a bone. His green 
me hollow and desperate. ‘‘ Your filthy species of 
it’s killing me. I can’t sell it. Who’d buy that 
scarecrow like me? I can’t sleep at night for fear 
es; can’t leave it anywhere daytime. What kind 
' could I get, this devil’s thing always under my 
Vorse than being chained to a corpse. It’s your 
). Bah! Have to carry the great lump of a howling 
1a pusheart! A leak box!’’ 

llowed the words, and spat with frenzy. Passers-by 
‘uriously at him. It was plain that he had spoken 
+h at least, for his cheeks were gaunt and fevered 
kefulness. 

sis nowhere to talk,” replied the Jackdaw quietly. 
see me to-night at the wheelwright’s.”’ 

shrust out his heavy parcel. 

eit off my hands anyway,” said he. “You’ve got 
thes; maybe you can peddle it. I’m done!” 
ummed the treasure into Jackdaw’s arms. 

done!” he roared in a passion. 

it do you expect me ——” 

Pt care,” bawled Puig, fiercer than ever. ‘Do 
u like.” He seemed beside himself. ‘‘If you cheat 
ill you.” Then with a reckless fling of the arm, as 
giving empires away: ‘‘What do I care about 
‘mpery?”’ 

ackdaw stood pitying him, though smiling. Thirst 
Me on the man, the cup at his lips, and he could 


.€ see me to-night.” 

BP sighed Puig. ‘‘That’s a relief.’’ He grasped the 
of his water printing press and grew visibly calmer. 
p round.”’ 

were parting, when to a halt at the curb, a few 
> there softly trundled a long, gray motor car, its 
glimmering in the twilight. The driver, a tall man, 
out and came forward to bend over his lamps. 


watching him mechanically, gave a start and let 
andles again, 


“‘Let Me Tell Your Fortune. 


“T see the Devil!’’ he murmured; then with a kind of 
jubilant snarl: ‘‘I see the Devil!” 

He turned on Jackdabos a happy face, the face of a man 
to whom the gods have blown a windfall. “‘That’s the 
fellow!” he sang. “The fellow that killed my dog!” 

In two bounds Puig crossed the pavement and had the 
tall man by the ears. Women screamed. A crowd came 
running to gather and push and question and follow a fight 
that rolled along the gutter. Uniforms of the police colored 
the general grayness of the tumult. 

“T don’t care!’’ whooped a voice presently from under 
a wall of legs. ‘‘Go on! I spoilt his looks, I spoilt his collars 
and things!”’ It choked, but burst out anew. ‘He killed 
my dog, and I—— Takeme, goon, takeme! Idon’t care!” 


The voice was borne away on the stream of the crowd. 
Lost to view, but chanting in praise of destiny, Puig van- 
ished toward whatever dungeon might be foreordained. 

His water cart stood flooding the pavement; and beside 
it Jackdabos grew aware that he was left alone in the 
world with something heavy. 

Under his arm he carried Puig’s legacy, the Trojan plate. 


XV 


BLAMELESS old man, a white-haired major-domo 

whose only sin it was to wear long forked whiskers and 
a Pecksniff collar, sat in a quiet corner of the Villa Pervinea 
and read his own pet journal. He read peacefully. There 
were guests in the house, and guests were rare nowadays; 
but these, although they had thrown him into a heat by 
coming suddenly, gave little or no trouble. A young gentle- 
man with his leg broken; a charming young lady, whose 
dark-blue eyes did not overlook the merits of a major- 
domo; it was easy to live under the same roof with them, 
to maintain the settled calm of the household. 

A bell rang. 

“Tish!’? The old man lost the point of a lively para- 
graph. ‘‘That front door again! Ah, yes, there was to be 
a caller.” He folded his paper, smoothed his black coat, 
and went with pontifical meekness to open the door. 

A very alert young gentleman stood on the doorstep. 

“Ah, monsieur le vicomte,’”’ murmured the old man 
vaguely. ‘‘The ladies are in the garden, sir.” 

His memory had failed of late, and caused him perplexity, 
but perhaps the young gentleman would take no offense, 
even though the title were inadequate and wrong. Flutter- 
ing with pleasant agitation he led the caller through the 
sunny hallway to the glass door and the inner garden path. 

“T’ll find them,” said the viscount, smiling, and went 
down the slope among winding flower borders and tall pine- 
tree shade. He carried a green baize bag under one arm. 

“T ought to have known his face,”’ thought the major- 
domo. ‘It is a highly distinguished face.” 

Thus, altered by fine apparel and an English hat bought 
with the potter’s money, Jackdabos, that Apache who once 


You Shall Make Me Something Finer Than That, a Hundred Times!” 
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had burst his way into the villa, wandered freely through 
a bright, enchanted garden. Green lawns curved under 
pines and laurels, down toward a limestone parapet which 
overlooked the sparkling blue of the Ligurian Sea. From 
somewhere on that sunny verge came a quiet sound of 
voices. The Jackdaw descended, following the sound and 
carrying his green baize bag. 

Behind the bayonet clusters and fiery-pointed blossoms 
of an aloe screen, on a high-backed stone bench covered 
with blue-and-white cushions, sat Ruth and her hostess, 
bare-headed in the sun. 

“Good afternoon,” said the Jackdaw. 

Both ladies wore white; both were laughing when he 
arrived; both greeted him kindly and made room on the 
curved settle. The 
Princess had at her 
throat, like a sign 
of welcome, the lit- 
tle silver brooch, the 
cigala that he had 
made long ago. 

“T have brought 
you a curious thing 
to see,’’ declared the 
Jackdaw when for 
a time they had 
talked of passing 
matters. “A most 
curious thing.” 

Loosening the 
puckered mouth of 
his new baize bag, 
he drew out an oval 
shield of gold, which 
dazzled the eyes. 

“Ah!” sighed 
Ruth, as though 
frightened. Her 
hand touched his by 
chance, receiving 
the Trojan plate. 

“How lovely!” 
said the Princess, 
turning her dark 
eyes on his face. 
“Youmadeit? Yes, 
it is more of your 
work?” 

The Jackdaw’s 
cheeks grew red. 
His heart melted at 
this heavenly com- 
pliment. 

“Tf it were!” he 
cried. “‘Oh, ladies— 
if it only were, I 
could give it to 
you.” 

They bent their heads together over the gleaming field 
of the legend, and there in the garden sunlight, while the 
ocean and the dark pine branches breathed unheard mys- 
teries round them, they saw the walls of Troy and dreamed 
the sorrowful-dream of Helen above the gate, yearning for 
her brothers among the helmeted host. 

“Not yours?” said the Princess doubtfully. 

Jackdabos would have died for her. 

“Tt’s Benvenuto’s,”’ he replied. ‘I will tell you.” 

They listened to the story like people transported be- 
yond the bounds of the present world. 

“‘Tt’s not mine,” he concluded. ‘‘Not mine in any sense. 
Who could own such a thing? Tell me.’’ He appealed to 
them as to old friends, infallible judges. “‘We dug it up in 
Goiffon’s garden. Should we send it to Goiffon’s widow, 
the lady at Arles who told my fortune?” 

“No,” answered the Princess thoughtfully. ‘‘That 
would be useless, for I know Madame Goiffon would never 
accept it. She was too happy in her little garden, and can- 
not bear reminders.” 

Jackdabos groaned. 

“Then what the dickens to do with it,” he declared, 
“T do not know.” 

They all gazed down again into the golden myth, and 
again lived through that moment on the Scean Gate. The 
splendor of it; actual no more than spiritual, shone upward 
on Ruth’s face and in her eyes. Jackdabos, close beside 
her, knew that she was conscious of his thought. 

Footsteps came grating the sanded path. The major- 
domo stood before them, bowing his white head. 

““Madam’s brother,”’ said he, “‘is at the house.” 

The Princess rose quickly from their bench under the 
aloes. 

“‘T will come back, children,’ she said in haste. 

When she was gone behind the green bayonet leaves 
Ruth and the Jackdaw sat down together, alone, awkward 
and constrained. Ruth put the Trojan plate between 
them, glistening on the blue-and-white cushions. Foratime 
they watched the sea, below their limestone parapet—a 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Safe, Simple and Cheap 


HE man who buys a farm or a town lot receives a more 

or less voluminous and eryptic document called an 
abstract of title. Probably seven times out of ten, being 
unlearned in the law of land titles, he is incapable of judg- 
ing whether or not the abstract shows a perfect title. He 
must rely upon the opinion of an attorney or upon the 
guaranty of a title-insurance company. The attorney may 
be mistaken. In exceptional cases there may even be 
flaws in the title that the abstract does not show. In any 
case the attorney’s opinion or the title-insurance com- 
pany’s guaranty costs considerable money. 

The first feature about a genuine Torrens System is that 
it provides a sure, indefeasible title, guaranteed by the 
state and expressed in a certificate so simple that anybody 
can understand it. 

To describe the system briefly: Title to a given piece of 
land is examined and found to lie in a certain person. It is 
then registered in that person’s name and a certificate of 
ownership issued. When that person wishes to transfer 
the land all he need do is to surrender his certificate, and 
a new certificate is then issued to the purchaser. 

There is no going back of the certificate. No reéxamina- 
tion of records is necessary. True, claimants to the title 
whom the records did not show may turn up—for example, 
a woman who claims to have been a widow of a grantor; 
persons who claim to have been heirs, and so on. These 
claims may be valid at law. To provide against them an 
insurance fund is created. Experience in this country 
shows that one-tenth of one per cent of the value of prop- 
erty transferred is ample for this fund; that is, when land 
worth ten thousand dollars is transferred under the Torrens 
System it contributes ten dollars to the insurance fund. — 

Claimants such as those referred to above cannot dis- 
turb the certificate-holder’s title to the land. They cannot 
even cast a cloud upon it. If their claims are valid they 
are compensated out of the insurance fund. There is no 
going back of the certificate. 


; Experimental Farming 


O DOUBT it is pretty generally known that three- 

quarters of the country’s cotton is produced in five 
states, where a good many farmers raise little besides cot- 
ton. But standardization of agriculture goes much farther 
thanthat. Fivestates—but not the same five in each case— 
produce ninety per cent of the spring wheat, virtually all 
the flax, nearly half the corn and oats, a third of the pota- 
toes, nearly a third of the hay, eighty-five per cent of the 
buckwheat. Broadly speaking, farmers in a given locality 
rather tend to stick to lines of production that have once 
proved profitable. 

Now a farm, broadly speaking, is a plant in which you 
can produce pig iron or cut glass, chairs or watches, boots 
or broadcloth. The possible varieties of production are 
almost infinite. With a given quantity of land and labor 
you can turn out hay, or steers, or asparagus, or apples, 
or butter. 

A farm ought to be something of an experiment station. 
With all the possible variations of production, it is hard to 
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say whether you have struck just the combination that 
gives the best return for your outlay of soil and work. By 
settling down to a fixed routine of production you are quite 
likely to be overlooking some excellent chances unless you 
have studied and experimented enough to afford reason- 
able proof that your combination is the best one. 


The War Death Rate 


STIMATES of the number killed in the European war 

run all the'way from four millions to eight millions. The 
former number would affect the European death rate to a 
degree which must be considered slight when it is remem- 
bered that for twenty-two months Europe has been devot- 
ing a great part of her energy to the destruction of life. 
Even the appalling total of eight millions would make a 
decidedly smaller difference in the death rate of the bellig- 
erent countries than that which exists in normal times 
between Russia and England. 

From August, 1914, to June, 1916, more than seventeen 
million people would have died in Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, England, Italy and Belgium if there 
had been no war. The normal annual death rate of those 
countries, taken together, is about twenty-three in each 
thousand. Of the men under arms something like a million 
would have died since August, 1914, if they had been peace- 
fully employed. The highest estimate of mortalities, in 
short, would fall considerably short of doubling the normal 
death rate, and Russia’s normal death rate is more than 
twice that of England and Wales. 

Estimates of mortality in battle are only rough guesses. 
As to mortality among soldiers from exposure, camp dis- 
eases, and so on, we have only the general statement that 
the troops have been maintained in good health. As to 
war’s effect—if any—upon the death rate among noncom- 
batants, we know nothing. Probably, however, Europe’s 
death rate since August, 1914, is less far from the normal 
than is commonly assumed. 

It should be remembered, of course, that war mortality 
falls upon the most productive members of society—men 
of sound health, in the prime of life. 


Campaign Issues 


E HAVE heard of various issues for the impending 

presidential campaign. Those most frequently men- 
tioned revolve in one way or another round the general 
subject of the country’s attitude toward war. We have 
been told from Europe that war nowadays is as much a 
matter of money as of men; but on that side of the subject 
we have not, to this writing, heard one solitary peep. So 
far as we have been able to find out, nobody has even inci- 
dentally suggested making an issue of economy—with 
a national budget system, the Frear Bill to take pork out 
of waterway improvements, overhauling the Executive 
Departments on the lines suggested by the Taft Efficiency 
Commission, and so on. 

As contrasted with the sordid nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Oceanica, we present a lily-white example of 
pure idealism. We are interested in policies. As to the 
cost, we do not care a whoop. 


Speculating Clerks 


HE New York Stock Exchange has amended a rule of 

some years’ standing so that it now forbids any broker 
who is a member of the Exchange to take or carry a specu- 
lative account, or make a speculative transaction, in which 
a clerk of the Exchange or a clerk of any member of the 
Exchange, or of a bank, trust company, banker, insurance 
company, or of any broker dealing in securities, is directly 
or indirectly interested, unless the written consent of the 
clerk’s employer has been obtained. 

This means that in the judgment of the New York Stock 
Exchange—which ought to know—speculating is very dan- 
gerous for persons of small means and, if they occupy posi- 
tions of trust, may lead to embezzlement. 

Clerks and all others who do not fall within the scope of 
the Exchange’s prohibition, and who are troubled with an 
itch to speculate in stocks or grain, ought to ponder on the 
significance of that prohibition. 


After-War Tariffs 


ANY sensible persons in England and France are pro- 

testing against the proposal to supplement the war of 
arms by a war of tariffs. Just now the notion of excluding 
enemy goods or of putting excessive handicaps on their 
circulation strikes a popular chord. But we may be quite 
sure the views of the protestants will prevail comparatively 
soon after peace is restored. 

Every belligerent nation will then want trade as it never 
wanted trade before. None of them will be long content 
to forego the possibilities of trade with late enemies. Ger- 
many bought nine hundred million dollars’ worth of goods 
yearly from her present enemies; sold them eight hundred 
million dollars’ worth. Both parties profited from that 
trade. Both will want to restore it. With industries 


| 
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deranged by the war and with taxes greatly increas. 
the London Economist calculates that interest char ‘ 
Germany, France, Russia and England will amour 
more than two and a half billion dollars a year by Aug, 
nobody will want to forego profits. ‘ie 3) 

True, England, by her exceptional position has i 
aged to increase her exports quite steadily since the 


period of the war, until in March they were only fifteey, 
cent below 1914; yet there was an enormous trade bal| 
against her. But Russian exports last year were ot 
quarter of the antebellum figure—her great outlets 4 
the European frontier and by the Black Sea being cy. 
Thus, although a debtor country, relying upon an e: 
of exports over imports to meet her debt charges a4 
she now has a heavy trade balance against her, and 
currency is worth only fifty-eight cents on the doll: 
New York. 

They will all want trade. Economic interests will | 
weigh sentiment—which has been a chief factor in| 
advance of civilization. | 


Useless Argument 


NG times out of ten, to argue with any man on q| 
ject that engages his emotions is to waste breath, | 
mind is not open to logical persuasion. His emotions: 
determine his opinion and then prompt his logical facu| 
to devise plausible defenses for it. In an interesting): 
book on the Psychology of Insanity, Dr. Bernard ], 
observes: 

That a man generally knows why he thinks in a cer 
way and why he does certain things is a widespread | 
cherished belief of the human race. Itis, unfortunately, 
the most part, an erroneous one. ; 


There is a thing that psychologists call a “complex.' 
consists of an idea charged with emotion, and it operat 
a sort of colored screen in front of the mind. A man w) 
emotions are deeply engaged on one side or the other of} 
war, for example, may think he is reasoning about it. || 
in fact, he is incapable of reasoning, because what 
impressions his mind receives in that connection ¢; 
through his complex and take its color. His logical fi 
ties operate only by way of inventing plausible defe| 
for the judgments his emotions have already formed. | 
impossible to change his position in any respect by rea) 
ing, because reason cannot touch his mind until his ¢ 
tions have dealt with it and made it conform to their c’ 

Complexes play an important part in the psycholog 
insanity, and every expert knows the utter futility of | 
ing to argue an insane person out of any position his | 
plex has determined. 

Whenever you find a person with a strong war bias : 
does not coincide with your own bias, talk to him all 
baseball or the crops. 


Bigger Banks 

A ates is still a lot of vague and ignorant hostilit' 
any sort of Big Business—an uneasy and uninfor: 
notion that business ought to be kept as small and sepa’ 
as possible. As applied to banking, it cropped ae 
effort to reduce the Federal Reserve Bank at New Yor! 
the smallest obtainable dimensions and in the law agi! 
interlocking bank directors. =. | 
How little it has actually affected centralization, W 
the conditions worked in that direction, is shown by! 
annual report of trust companies in the city of New Yl 
Their deposits at the end of 1915 had risen to two bi 
dollars, against six hundred millions at the end of a} 
Just before the panic of that year there were fifty i 
companies in Manhattan and Brooklyn. There are ! 
only thirty. 
The number of institutions has decreased forty per j 
deposits have increased a hundred per cent. Big Bust 
units involve big banking units—however legislators : 
theorize. 


Organization  — 


PEAKING of the German genius for organiza 
whose exemplifications have been surprising oes 
this last year and a half, the Chicago Tribune oper 
America has displayed a genius for organization aup 
to any individual example that can be found in a 
By way of proof it instances the Standard Oil ne 
a world-wide organization of extraordinary © — 
Many other examples might be cited. But ps Sean | 
for organization has been directed wholly to privé vit 
Our government is admittedly ill-organized. ; inv? 
suggests that American talent for organ teas 
to exercise itself for public ends. But the as hal | 
public—so far as government represents i ten to 
organizing genius was to call it names and threaten 00" 
it in jail. eg ing 
So long as merely fighting successful ee ni 
of trying to bring it into a useful ie stot! 
probab 


ment—constitutes a considerable part 0 + 
trade, our ability in the organizing line will 
to its private ends. whl 
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“EST of Hong-Kong the personal note first 
appeared in the talk about submarines, 
| Upto that point the interest in their doings 
» horror of their work had been quite objective. No 
med to think of it as directly affecting himself. At 
ost it touched only acquaintances or persons known 
utation. But beyond Hong-Kong you come into 
irect contact with the war than on the Pacific side. 
ips all run through the danger zones, and travel by 
them involves the possibility of unpleasant experi- 
yr yourself as well as for persons in whom you have 
iediate interest. The submarine blood pressure goes 
ceptibly, and half a dozen times a day you hear 
a complete list of submarine casualties. 
line of conversation takes a slightly more subtle 
; Bombay, where you make your embarkation for 
ay be the fatal voyage. There you have added to 
of those who have suffered from the German tor- 
in the Mediterranean a lengthening list of those 
not propose to take any chances and are going home 
ier way. The eastward ships are full of those who 
ng back across the Pacific and the United States, 
10 shake their heads wisely and sadly at your folly 
nerity in persisting across the Mediterranean. 
she run across from Bombay to Aden, still another 
t is added to the submarine discussion. Now you get 
t benefit of experience; not the experience of actual 
; with the subsea destroyers, but that of those who, 
reason or another, are, or ought to be, more or less 
ities on the matter. Such, for instance, as captains 
chantmen who have had a little something to do 
ie government service; or perhaps a naval officer or 
id possibly an army man in the transport corps. All 
hings are taken at once by the general public to be 
-ations of authority and to entitle the possessor to an 
1 degree of respectful submission. 
den the final consolidation of passengers, mails and 
shipments is made for the last leg of the voyage. 
he travelers from Australia, 
m Japan and the China side 
ith those from India in the 
at is to make the run through 
don. And now the viewpoint 
the world on the submarine 
m has opportunity for expres- 
There is a great comparing of 
nd ideas; and if there is an 
itin anyone’s life that has the 
militude to actual submarine 
nce, it must be repeated over 
sr again, in fullest explanation. 


ittent Life-Preservers 


|, there is a great comparing 
equipment. The wise trav- 
u find, no longer relies on the 
‘ing equipment of the ship on 
he takes passage. Of course 
fessional stuff may be good, 
has an idea that he knows of 
ing better. So he buys him- 
2 newest patent vest, or life 
r preserver, and then goes 
‘among his fellow passengers, 
to find one who has experi- 
1 with similar articles and 
in fact, whether or not they 
ise. These life-saving devices 
de nowadays in the guise of 
s of different articles of wear- 
yarel. You only have to stuff 
le of thicknesses of ordinary 
vith common cotton or wool, 
thing that you call vegetable 
nd give it a queer and unpro- 
able name, in order to find 
mediate and considerable 
t for it among those who con- 
ite traveling through the sub- 
» zones, 

see a man walking the deck, 
1p to look like a cubist sketch 
next century. If you engage 
conversation about the im- 
ility of the infinite it is gold 
s to brass tacks that within 
nutes he has switched to sub- 
s and is dilating enthusias- 
upon the superior advantages 
patent undervest he is wear- 
t is the greatest invention of 


the age. True, it may give one alittle unusual and puffed- 
up appearance when wearing it; but consider the peace of 
mind and the freedom from worry it confers upon its 
wearer. And it has the tremendous advantage over all 
other devices intended for similar purposes, that it can b 
worn at night as well as during the day. ; 

And then it is so simple—nothing in the world but a few 
layers of wool, cotton or vegetable fiber, carefully padded 
together with intervening thicknesses of a good, strong 
waterproof cloth to keep them dry and preserve their buoy- 
ancy. Itis easy, of course, to have the garment so made as 
to include a small compartment for biscuit and another for 
water or brandy, so that the wearer may confidently count 
on remaining in the water for forty-eight hours, or even 
longer, without material discomfort, kept warm and sup- 
plied with both food and drink, all by his marvelous under- 
vest. A waterproof pocket may also be included for letter 
of credit and other valuables. 

We reached Port Said in the morning, and the word 
went round the ship that we should start upon the peril- 
ous dash across the Mediterranean that evening. There 
was no doubt among the passengers—or officers, either, for 
that matter—as to the peril of the trip from Port Said to 
Marseilles. One after another, three big liners, one of them 
the sister of the ship we were in, had been sunk in that 
exact neighborhood only a short time before. The British 
authorities sent aboard our ship that morning the captain 
and other survivors of a British merchantman which had 
been submarined only a hundred and thirty miles off Port 
Said less than three days before. And the air was full of 
stories of the great activities of the undersea devils all 
along the road to Marseilles. 

As the ship lay coaling in Port Said, I, being an alien, 
and therefore not permitted to go ashore, put in a good 
bit of my time watching a gang of British bluejackets 


Kidnaped! 


mounting a big naval gun at the stern of our ship. 
It was a 4.7-inch gun, so mounted that it could be 
trained far forward on each side and could cover 
pretty close to two hundred and seventy degrees. Several 
boxes of shells were placed on the deck beside the gun car- 
riage, ready for immediate service. As soon as the mount- 
ing of the gun was completed the watch was set; and from 
that time on there was not a moment, until the end of the 
voyage, when the gun was not ready for instant service. I 
do not know the caliber or power of the guns carried by 
German and Austrian submarines; but I do know that a 
British naval 4.7-inch gun is not a thing to be trifled with. 
I have seen some of them in action, and I do not want to 
be within several miles of the business end of one of them 
when it is shooting my way. . 

It seemed to give the Britishers aboard our ship a good 
deal of satisfaction to see that big gun prepared for action, 
and’ the men standing by, with ammunition ready. The 
consensus of alien opinion, as far as I was able—being the 
only alien on board—to analyze it, was that.the presence of 
that gun there made an interesting situation in case any 
German or Austrian submarine should happen to sight us 
within business range. : Tai 


Captain and Skipper Exchange Ideas 


He OW,” said the red-headed Irish merchant skipper, 
who had been most interested in the submarine ques- 
tion all the way from Bombay, “‘if any of those submarines 
come near enough just watch us ‘strafe’’em! Lord, I hope 
we see one! Those boys out there’’—indicating the blue- 
jacket crew of the gun—‘‘can shoot all right. They’re 
picked men.’’: : ret a 
“Right-o!’’ responded the infantry captain from the 
Panjab. ‘Let ’em come on! We'll show ’em what for.” 
There was a British navy captain in the group. He had 
seen war service along the Canal and with the Mesopota- 
mian Expedition, and had been in hot fighting up the Tigris. 
There was a twinkle in his blue eyes 
as he heard these expressions of 
confidence in the gunnery of the 
bluejackets. 
i “Yes,” he said; “‘they do make 
good practice, those chaps.” 

“My word!” put in the skipper, 

' who had been torpedoed less than 
three days before. -‘‘I-wish I’d ’a’ 

- had her on the old Belle of France. 
There’d ’a’ been one less submarine 
doing business to-day.” 

That was about what the British 
thought concerning the presence of 
that gun whereit was. They did not 
regard it exactly as a weapon of de- 
fense alone.. It was ‘pretty promi- 
nently in their minds that it might 
be used for offense as well, and most 
if not all of them were rather ob- 
viously hoping that there would be 
an opportunity on the voyage for 
such use of it. Technically, of 
course, a gun mounted as that one 
was, at the stern and unable to fire 
ahead, could hardly be called a 
weapon of offense. It was placed 
where its chief service could be ren- 
dered only when the ship was run- 
ning away from whatever danger 
menaced it. 

“You know,” said the Irishman 
with a chuckle, ‘‘there were half a 
dozen or more submarines that were 
soft enough at the start to come up 
close to a merchantman and speak 
her; and they got rammed and sunk 
for their pains. We ‘strafed’ some 
of them good, that way.” 

“Well, I wish I’d’a’ had that gun 
on the Belle of France,’’ repeated 
the skipper of that luckless mer- 
chantman. “I tell you there’d ’a’ 
been one less submarine in the Med- 
iterranean to-day! After he hit us 
that chap came to the surface right 
close aboard, and just hung round 
waiting to see us drown. The Belle 
listed pretty badly right away after 
being hit, and we couldn’t get all 
the boats away. One was smashed, 
too, and so quite a lot of our fellows 
were in the water. After everything 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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fs Ekin Wallick 


Let Us Send You 
This New Book on 
Home Decoration 


This is not an advertising pamphlet, 
but a genuine dollar book, illustrated 
in six colors, and handsomely bound 
in gray boards. 


It has been written by the greatest 


authority on home decoration in 
America— Mr. Ekin Wallick. It is brimful of 
ideas for home decoration, which can be car- 
ried out at small cost. It tells all about furni- 
ture of the various periods, and how to select 
it; about rugs, portieres, pictures, curtains and 
lighting effects. It is a book you should own. 


Our Special Offer 
The regular price of Mr. Wallick’s book, “The 


Attractive Home,” is one dollar, but for a 
limited time we will send it to you, postpaid, 
for forty (40) cents in stamps, together with 
a half-pint can of Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
(any color you select), price 25, cents (send 
45 cents if white enamel is ordered). We 
offer you $1.25 worth for 40 cents. The can 
of varnish stain is enough for the floor of a 
small room, four or five chairs, or a large table. 


Dissolves Grease Spots 
This is the famous varnish stain that dissolves 
grease spots. 


Also it is so thoroughly and scientifically pre- 
pared that it is completely unified. This means 
no sediment in the bottom of the can. Just 
compare it with the average varnish stain that 
must be stirred before using, and which pro- 
duces a muddy and streaky effect. 

Ask your dealer for Campbell’s Varnish Stain —in the 
yellow can with the famous picture of the camel on it. 
There are 13 colors: Natural 
wood color, light oak, dark 
oak, walnut, cherry, mahog- 
any, green, rosewood, white 
enamel, flat black, gloss 
black, piazza green and 
piazza red. 


Use the Coupon below Now 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Makers of Colorite (for straw hats) and 
Cow-Ease (the famous fly repellent) 
77 Sudbury St. Established 1870 Boston, Mass, 


Campbell’s 
White Enamel 


Pure White—Gives a 
Beautiful Glossy 
Durable Finish 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. Ramsay & Son Co., 
Montreal. 
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TRUE PFILUMPAUDINIK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


You are a woman who has spent your time 
looking for luxuries, and tired with them; I 
am aman who has spent my time, from the 
day I finished working my way through col- 
lege, in earning necessities. Youarealone in 
agreat, pretentious stone castle on the Hud- 
son, and I am here by your invitation. The 
advantage is mine—wholly mine—all round. 
But yet I have nothing to gain and you 
have a great deal to gain. You will gain 
experience, Miss Illingworth.” 

She gasped. 

“So few young women of your world, as 
you call it, have fiber,” he said, drawing 
up one knee and clasping his hands round 
it. ‘It is an artificial world and a world of 
silly artifice. It makes liars.” 

Marjorie allowed her face to take on an 
expression, much practiced, which was 
somewhat too delicate to be called a sneer. 
She said: 

“T assume you have not had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing such young women.” 

“At least one,’’ said he, looking squarely 
into her eyes. 

She did not feel capable of looking away, 
in spite of her instinct to do so. 

“‘T suppose, even if we assume that I 
have not had this opportunity, as you call 
it, I would absorb some truth about what 
you choose to call your kind as contrasted 
with my kind. I would guess that seldom 
among your kind would there be found an 
equal, in any respect—even good sports- 
manship—of Mrs. Dole.” 

“Mrs. Dole!” exclaimed Marjorie. ‘‘I 
didn’t know The pflumpadink 
laughed. ‘“‘Well, go on!” said the girl 
coldly, but still with apprehension behind 
her feeble smile. ‘‘Hurry. You evidently 
wish to tell me what you think of me.” 

“Why not? Really, why not? I think 
you are very attractive, Miss Illingworth. 
It is so pleasant to find a young woman with 
such glowing health—a health which has 
triumphed over all the abuse that late 
hours and fluffy, harmless pleasures, and 
boredom and high-priced specialists, could 
give it. I cannot say I think this attractive- 
ness extends to your manners, because I 
have learned, a little at home and some 
more on the road, as a salesman with an 
ambition to learn the steel-wire business, 
that manners aren’t half so much of a 
gentle-bred attitude toward superiors, 
which is almost a necessity, as a gentle- 
bred attitude toward one’s inferiors, which 
is a luxury for a person’s good taste. So I 
assume that your calling a humble bungalow 
dweller from his sleep for your whimsical 
amusement is a case of bad manners— 
a case, at the best, of not knowing any 
better. It is a part of the newly and the 
idly rich—a symptom of autointoxication 
with affluence—a drunkenness of sables, 
limousines and diamond dog collars.” 

He sighed. 

“T shall not say much about morals. I 
will spare you. I am sure you are not to be 
reproached as 

‘““How dare you!” she cried fiercely. 

“Dare what?” he asked. “I spoke in 
your favor. And yet I like the flash of your 
spirit. Those were the first sincere words 
you have spoken. Of course you lied to 
me. And you lied to me because you were 
in fear. They were not brazen, willful lies; 
they were weak lies—lies of bad sports- 
manship. Let it go. I’d rather speak 
about your mind. 

“Manners, morals and mind,” he went 
on, picking up a gold cigarette case and 
turning it over and over beneath his 
amused gaze. ‘‘How much did this cost?” 

She was silent. He weighed it on the 
palm of one of his strong bronzed hands. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he said. ‘‘We 


-have men in our merchant iron mills who 


have children and wives, and in a year, 
counting lay-offs, do not make five hun- 
dred dollars. And yet here is five hundred 
dollars in a trinket dedicated to the coars- 
ening of a healthy young woman’s voice and 
to the deadening of the glad youth in her 
eyes. Is that immoral? Probably. But I 
hold you guiltless there, Miss Illingworth. 
It is the fault of your world. You are igno- 
rant. You do not know any better. It is 
like your indulging your whim to make a 
goat of a poor helpless suburbanite like 
myself. You are not to blame. But, alas, 
your execution is so bad!” 

Marjorie blinked her long lashes. At 
last she got up and walked across the room. 

“Well, yousaidI was attractive—outside;’ 
said she. “‘Is that all that is left to me?” 


He looked at her judicially. 

“You are,” he admitted, as if trying to 
give her comfort. ‘‘But that does not 
mean that if I had a son I should want him 
to marry you, you understand.” 

“Will you tell me something?” she said 
wearily. “‘What kind of life do you lead?” 

“Short story,” he replied. ‘This is the 
ancient bait of getting a man to talk about 
himself. To use a common phrase—it is 
old stuff. But here is the scenario: Paid 
way through college; entered newspaper 
work, one year and no future; changed to 
steel business; learned manufacturing steel 
wire— Worcester, Massachusetts;  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania. Went on road, learn- 
ing sales-end detail costs and cost of cock- 
tails. Transferred to credit department last 
May. Author of Galvanization of Fence 
Wire; the Mooney Process and Effect 
Upon Expansion, Torsion and Endurance. 
Secretary of the Northvale Steel Workers’ 
Cooperative Council; commuter; owner 
of one bungalow and one encyclopedia in 
thirty volumes. Train time—inward, seven- 
twelve; outward, five-forty-three. Candi- 
date, at present, for great biographical 
volume, Who’s Not. Oh—and I always 
rise at six-forty-three. Six-forty-three! 
Exactly at six-forty-three!”’ 

“Are you happy?” asked the girl after a 
moment. 

Dole smiled. 

“Why not?” he asked. ‘I’m busy.” 

“All work and no play?” she asked. 

“Nonsense! Life is play. You work 
over play. I play over work. Did you 
hear that—an epigram!”’ 

He had walked toward the window and 
his shadow rested on the white curtain; it 
was a clearly defined but grotesque carica- 
ture of him. 

The girl gazed at him, meeting his eyes. 
Neither moved. No breeze stirred. The 
house was silent; the world outside, with 
its moonlight and its peace, was silent. 

And this silence was torn into strips by 
a revolver shot. 

The man did not move for a second. The 
girl did not scream. A shower of window 
glass fell tinkling down at Dole’s feet. 

“Missed me!” he said, jumping away 
from the curtain. “I’mallright. It’s you. 
Oh, I’m so sorry, Miss Illingworth! There 
was somebody here. Gee! I’msorry about 
whatIsaid. Standup. Stiffen your knees. 
Keep your nerve. We both need it. Put 
out that light.” 

Marjorie shut her lips, from which the 
color had gone. 

“Nerve now!’ commanded Dole. “Put 
out that light, crawl into a corner and keep 
flat to the floor. He’s coming. Flat to the 
floor now!” 

The door of the room was flung open 
violently; it flew back and crashed against 
the wall. For a second she could see the 
outlines of two men, heads lowered, plung- 
ing forward. The glimpse was enough to 
disclose the unkempt appearance of the 
invaders. The door rebounded and the 
thrust of some foot shut it with a bang. 

“There he is!” came a voice as raucous 
as the growl of an old mastiff. “Put up 
your hands!” 

No words were returned by Dole. She 
heard the impact of something hard upon 
something soft and a roar of rage and pain. 
A hard object came clattering across the 
polished wood floor; she groped about with 
her fingers until she had touched it. It was 
a revolver! 

No sooner had this discovery come 
through her reaching finger tips than a 
huge foot, wearing a rubber boot, kicked 
the weapon away again into a corner. 

“He knocked it outta my hand, Jack,” 
growled one of the men, spacing the words 
for lack of breath. ‘‘Ugh!” 

There was a sound of blows again, and 
the grunt that a fist, planted against the 
body, drives out of the throat of a strug- 
gling man. 

“Trip him! -Trip him!” said a thinner 
voice. 

A fusillade of blows rained down upon a 
surface which might have been that of 
a tightly stuffed hair pillow. Groans and 
imprecations filled the room. A chair was 
turned over with a crash. Feet stamped 
about upon the rug with soft thuds; shoes 
clattered on the hard wood floor. The 
explosive breathings of men in stress of 
body sounded above her. 

Marjorie’s nostrils were dilated and her 
eyes were staring wide—trying to see. 
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Inthe — 
Blue Fountain Room | 
— Hotel La Salle chafing dish 


girls give you individual attention, — 
preparing the dish at your table, | 
exactly to your liking. Palatable 
creations like Crabmeat Maryland, 
Minced Tenderloin 4 la Grand and © 
Filet Mignon Henri IV are given | 
added zest by this unique method. — 


Sotel 
Ja Salle. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


invites your notice to this as an example | 
of the exclusive and highly specialized — 
service, which prevails in every depart- 
ment—from restaurant to individual floor 
clerks. It is such extra refinements which 
have given Hotel La Salle the title of — 
Chicago’s Finest Hotel. — | 


La Salle at Madison Street 


CHICAGO 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. | 


The Only Hotelin — 
Chicago Maintain- § 
ing Floor Clerks 
and Individual 

Service on Every 
Floor. 


One person Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . . . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day a 
Room with detached ; i 
bath $3, $3.50 and $4 


Room with private bath— 


Double room. . $5 to $8 
Single room with double . 
bed. .  . $4, $4.50 and $5 | 


Two Connecting Roomswith Bath t 
Two persons $5 to $8 

Three persons . . $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 
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ie had felt fear, and now, filling her veins 
a drug, came the intoxication of the 


ee stood crouching in the dark until a 
ance breeze thrust the window shade 
ting out into the room, admitting once 
re the pale light of the moon; then, for 
eeting second, she could see that Dole 
d wound an arm about the neck of one 
ure and with the other was pumping 
ows at the spot from which issued the 
herent sounds of defeat, pain and im- 
tent anger. The other man was upon 
e padink’s back, clawing at him 
th long apelike arms and hands. 
Suddenly every matter of importance 
at the world or life could hold appeared 
her to become dependent upon prevent- 
harm from coming to Dole. She jumped 
rward to the table and her groping hand 
upon the neck of a marble statuette. 
e threw herself against the struggling 
man mass and, grasping the marble fig- 
e, from instinct rather than judgment, 
t a blow at the top of it. 
The effect of this blow was immediate. 
exhalation, like the sound of relief given 
a a pricked balloon, ended in a sound 
+ one might call a whistle of resignation. 
limp mass of something slid down and 
over onto the fireplace. 
“Pull him offir me, Jack!’’ came the deep 
d growling voice; but the thinner, higher 
tes of Jack’s voice were not forthcoming 
answer. 
More blows followed and then a strange 
rgling sound from the floor. 
“Quit! Lemme go!” groaned the voice. 
[ gotta—I gotta—listen—leggo my wind- 


: = gotta—wife—and chil—and chil- 


Marjorie felt the presence of victory. 
e turned on the lights. 
The room was not in order. The walls 
d corners had been untouched, but the 
nter of the chamber appeared to have 
en the scene of a cyclone’s visit. Rugs, 
ioks, chairs, toilet articles, a Japanese 
mp shade and a table cover made a pile of 
“eckage, at the base of which lay a crea- 
re of bulky figure with red hair, a face 
iffed with the apoplectic fever of his exer- 
m. One of his eyes was closed by ex- 
ral causes. The pflumpadink was sitting 
tride of him. 
On the bricks of the hearth lay a long- 
nbed young man whom she recognized 
once as the driver of the village hack. 
2side him was the headless statuette. The 
an’s eyes were closed, but Marjorie felt 
lief when she saw that his contracted 
est rose and fell with his breathing. 
“Lemme up!’ growled the man beneath 
ole, staring out of his one useful eye. 
(m the shereef. I done the mason work 
| your chimney. Don’t you remember 
e? I’m the shereef. Can’t you see?” 
“You ought to have mentioned it when 
u knocked,” the pflumpadink said, jump- 
g Up. “So you’re the sher-eef?”’ 
“Course Ibe!” the other replied, trying 
Tegain his breath. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
ole said. “What kind of a sher-eef are 
uu, who takes revolver shots at a shadow 
La curtain? Aren’t you ashamed?” 
“No—Tain’t. I was called by Jessie, the 
1one girl. She’d listened in. I raised 
ick and we come a-hiking. Where’s Jack 
rw? He ain’t run, has he?” 
“Jack? Oh, Jack’s gone back to sleep,” 
id the other. ‘‘There’s Jack on the fire- 
ace. He’s coming round now.” 
“You killed ’im!”’ 

li was hit with a crowbar,” groaned 
ck, raising his body until he rested on one 
igled elbow. 

“There’s not a word of truth in it,” 
arjorie protested. ‘I did it. I hit him 
th a marble Venus.” 

Goddess of Love!’ Doleadded. “Look, 
e MacGregor! Miss Illingworth still 
Ids the head and neck of Venus in her 
ntle hand.” 

MacGr gor sputtered. He puffed out his 
vollen lips and blew as one who has taken 
spoonful of soup too hot to bear upon the 
ngue, I place you under arrest, Mr. 
ee he said. 

, What for? i 

ae fficer, assault, mayhem. 

u may laugh on the other side o’ your 

outh.” 

Dole smiled. He said: 

Well, so far as I’m concerned, it is all 
; t. But, on Miss Illingworth’s account, 
ere will be no arrests made, and no more 
euemence or talk made.” 

You ain’t goin’ to resist agin, be you?”’ 
-acGregor gasped, retreating toward Jack, 
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who was now quivering on his long legs. 
“T’ll have a warrant out to-morrow. We 
won’t have nobody defyin’ the law.” 

“Well, all right!” said Dole. ‘“TI’ll go 
with you now. To-morrow morning we'll 
tell the story to the village. It will be in 
the New York papers perhaps. You and 
your deputy came to take a desperate crim- 
inal and were thrashed to a standstill by 
acommuter—a city ‘feller.’ I’ll go with you, 
because it will give this county the biggest 
laugh it ever had. They’ll be telling about 
MacGregor, the brave sher-eef, for a hun- 
dred years. When the excursion boats go 
up the Hudson they will point out your 
house and roar with laughter. Why, Mac- 
Gregor, I’ll make you famous, old scout!” 

“You better not let him do nawthin’, 
pa,” drawled Jack. ‘‘You better talk to 
ma about it first, anyhow. He never hurt 
you none—look at me!” 

“He fought me like a wildcat. I never 
seen the like of it,’’ argued MacGregor. 
“And where’ll I say I got this eye, Mr. 
Dole? I ask you.”’ 

The pflumpadink grinned. 

“Huh!” said MacGregor. “Come on, 
Jack. You ain’t a bit of use in a tight 
place. Come on! Your ma said I was 
foolish to run for office, anyhow.” 

“Good night!’ Marjorie called out 
sweetly. ‘“‘It was so good of you to come!” 

Only after the two men had gone did she 
raise her eyes toward Dole. 

“T must go,” said he. 

“Yes; I know,” she answered. ‘You 
want to go home and get under the shower 
bath. It has been strenuous, hasn’t it? 
But wait one minute. I just want to say 
that you are wrong about me, Mr. Dole. 
I am not to blame—absolutely !” 


“Tknow—I know. Youareagood, brave | 


” 


girl. And as for the rest 

She put out her hand. 

“You know there are disadvantages 
about being an Illingworth débutante.” 
She said this with a little break in her voice. 
“T am so tired of it!” 

“T know—I know,”’ he answered in the 
same comforting tone as before. “‘Of 
course you do not know perhaps, but the 
reason I built that little bungalow there 
was because that is where the old Dole 
farm was in 1830. The Dole family was 
prominent here from the days of the Revo- 
lution. Your great-grandfather, who now 


is known as Alexander the First, began as 


my grandfather’s gardener.” 

Marjorie gulped. After a moment, how- 
ever, she smiled pleasantly and said: 

“T am proud of that, Mr. Dole.” 

He glanced up at her quickly. 

“When Mrs. Dole comes to the bunga- 


low I want you both to come over and dine 


with me,” she went on. 


He smiled an acceptance and then, as if 


reluctant to take his gaze from her, he 
backed away to the door. 

“Good night!” 

Marjorie raised the window curtain. 


Dawn had come. The gray of morning had | 
faded the silver of the moon. A suffusion | 


of rosy light showed on the horizon beneath 


the thick trunks of the oaks. The girl, with | 


wet eyes, looked out until she heard a step 


behind her. It was Martha. 
“Are you up, miss?” she said. “I was 
waked by a noise of some kind. I do 


believe I’m getting back my hearing.” 
Marjorie put her lips close to the old 
woman’s ear. “Have you ever seen Mrs. 
Dole?”’ she asked. 
“Oh, Mrs. Dole?” 


“Yes; his wife.” She pointed toward 
the bungalow. 
“Poof! That ain’t his wife, miss. He 


ain’t got any wife. He built the bungalow 
for her. That’s his mother.” 

Marjorie sat down suddenly. After a 
moment she turned her face toward the 
ceiling and laughed with the pure joy of 
being alive. She did not even notice that 
old Martha had raised her hands in horror 
at the appearance of the room. 

The girl reached toward her writing desk 
and scrawled on a card: 


“Dear old Dad: Iamallover my nervous- 
ness. But I shall convalesce here for two 
or three months if necessary. Please have 
sent to me Sebastian Quicksilver in our box 
car—at once. I have a saddle here to fit 
him. Ihave found someone toride with me.” 


“‘Now listen, Martha!” she said into the 
old maid’s ear. ‘‘Take this, and be sure 
it is sent to the post office before breakfast. 
And now help me pull down these curtains. 
I’m going to sleep twelve hours like a log. 
And then for the rest of my life I’m going 
to get up at six-forty-three.” 
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Served at the Shore 


Yes it is a fact. Some of the best hotels 
at our popular shore resorts make it a reg- 
ular custom to serve 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


And they couldn’t do better. This de- 


lightful chowder is made from fine, fat, 
juicy clams, fresh from their natural beds. 

We cut these tender clams into small in- 
viting tidbits and blend them generously 
with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and fine 
herbs in a chowder as pure and invigorat- 
ing as you ever tasted. 

With asupply of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind” on your pantry shelf, youhave the best 
part of a delicious “‘shore-dinner” 
at hand whenever you want it. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to order some from your grocer 
today? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
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21 kinds 10c a can | Soup! 


StH Campaeut COM” 
CAMDEN.N.J.U-5* 
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An Important 
Addition to 
Barrett Service 


Facts about our new 


20 Year Guaranty Bond 


E are now prepared to give a twenty year Surety 
Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specification 


A 


AK 


7 Roof of fifty squares and over in all towns of the United & sree (oe : 
LD States and Canada of 25,000 population and more, and re | 
in smaller places where our inspection service is available. 

Y 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United States 


Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore and will 
be furnished by us without charge. 


Our only requirements are that the roofing contractor 
shall be approved by us, and that The Barrett Specifi- 
cation, dated May |, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 7 
We know that if this is done the roof will surely | We have notified architects, engineers and 


last twenty years and probably much longer. roofing contractors throughout the country of 
this important addition to Barrett Service. 


W6$RH (MA: 


XX 


Obviously, our inspectors will insist upon the 


proper quantity and quality of materials and the All y Son have to do to secure the Guaranty 
Bond is to give the roofing contractors copies 


ee worpmenep being used ee we of The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
ae i ANY s FEB SOUS GES SYEOT iy ee aie and tell them to figure on that basis. The Spec- 
responsible. ification of that date includes the twenty year 
Surety Bond provision. 


AQ Kl 


From the buyer’s standpoint, such an arrange- 


eae ideal. He is assured of having an In- If you wish any further information regarding 
spector on his roof whose only motive is fo this Guaranty, write to our nearest office and 
make it as good as possible. the matter will be given prompt attention. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials Seattle Peoria 

The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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‘THE CALL OF THE CALLIOPE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


[he duties of the circus press agent con- 
- not only in being able to get stories into 
papers but frequently to keep out those 
it might be detrimental to the well-being 
the attraction represented by him; and 
: ingenuity by which the latter is some- 
yes accomplished is well worth men- 
None many years ago, and right in the 
ut of the city of New York, a troupe of 
phants stampeded and ran amuck, doing 
jsiderable damage. Of course a catas- 
phe of this kind, if enlarged upon in the 
blie papers, is not only apt to ruin the 
‘wing capacity of the attraction but 
Ene the means of suggesting heavy 
ions for damages. On the face of it, it 
med impossible to keep an item of this 
id out of the metropolitan dailies, be- 
ise the happening occurred in broad 
ylight and during the hours when thou- 
ids of people crowded the streets; but 
» press agent, who was, I believe, William 
Thompson, went to work. 

He hired a special force of stenographers 
1 dictated lurid and highly colored ac- 
ints of the occurrence as fast as they 
ild be turned out. These he sent by 
xcial messenger to every paper in town. 
d then, what do you suppose happened? 
‘Ha! Ho!” said the editors in chorus 
d with one accord. ‘This is strictly a 
e and coarse work on the part of Brother 
ompson. Let the precious writings be 
asigned to the wastebasket.” 

[ think I am correct in stating that only 
e New York paper the next morning con- 
ned a few lines of colorless matter. 

On another occasion Tom North reached 
icago, beating the big drum in behalf of a 
ited attraction. He found the editors in 
onreceptive mood and the notices regard- 
his show were limited to a few lines, and 
an those were doled out gradually. 


1e Midgets Create a Disturbance 


But North was equal to the emergency. 
e side show boasted, among other attrac- 
ns, three midgets—two men and a tiny 
man. On the evening of the show’s 
ening one of the midgets, accompanied 
the little lady, entered the restaurant of 
icago’s most exclusive hostelry. They 
te both seated in high chairs, and the 
ntlemanly escort ordered a large bottle of 
ne. All was merry as a marriage bell 
til Midget Number Two entered, took a 
it at a near-by table and ordered another 
ttle, scowling the while at his hated 
al. After that, disparaging remarks 
re bandied back and forth until the at- 
sphere became lurid. Naturally the 
ention of everyone present was fastened 
on this unique scene, and the climax was 
iched when Midget Number Two threw 
2 contents of his wineglass over the turtle- 
ves. 

A battle royal ensued; and when the 
‘al lovers were torn apart from what 
med to be a death grip every patron in 
e place was in a paroxysm of laughter. 
le story was too good to be kept out of 
@ papers; and next morning the tale of 
w the deathly duel for a lady’s love was 
ight between two midgets was spread on 
e front page of every daily in Chicago. 
cidentally North’s show got enough 
blicity to last it through the rest of the 
gagement. ; 
Someone was asking me the other day 
lat became of the circus press agent when 
reformed. Be it said to their credit that 
st of them go onward and upward. I 
ow the staid president of a New York 
nk who used to be one of the stars of the 
siness in his early twenties. They be- 
me managers of theaters, like James Jay 
ady, or they direct enterprises of conse- 
ence in the world of commerce; and the 
“circus agent never forgets his early train- 
or the experiences that form such a 
luable asset when applied to affairs 
tirely outside the ken of the circus. 
About the middle of the month of Feb- 
ary, when we had our arrangements 
t the coming season almost completed, 
y partner received by mail one morning a 
1g official-looking envelope. He opened 
and perused its contents gravely; then 
rust the documents it contained deep in 
s pockets. After pacing restlessly up and 
wn for a few moments, he suddenly 
»pped and confronted me, while his in- 
ae countenance displayed varying 


“Any bad news?’’ I interrogated. 

“Yep an’ no,” he replied shortly. “‘Iain’t 
just figured it out yet, because it’s hard to 
get used to it without havin’ a key to th’ 
situation. You'll laugh when you hear it: 
A distant relative I hardly ever heard of — 
at least, not since I left home—has died an’ 


left me nearly a hundred thousand dollars. | 


Can you give it a name, kid?”’ 

I hastened to tender my congratulations; 
but my partner waved me off. 

“You’re breakin’ through th’ barrier be- 
fore th’ rest of th’ field have got to th’ post 
at all,” he warned. “I ain’t so sure that 


it’s an occasion for congratulation, an’ I’m | 


just doubtin’ in my own mind as to whether 
we both hadn’t better sit down an’ shed 
bitter tears. Here we are, with a runnin’ 


‘start, an’ nobody to thank for it, when 


along comes this windfall, which might be 
th’ ruination of us. 


money you don’t have to hustle for ain’t 
worth a cent on the dollar; an’ half th’ 
spice in life is when you have to figure how 
to get th’ show to one town, an’ then move 
it so as to be in time for th’ parade in th’ 
next.” 


Morse’s Mystery Solved 


The notification of my partner’s sudden | 


accession of wealth necessitated his going 
to Chicago and spending several weeks in 
settling up the affairs of the estate. When 
he returned he was loaded to the guards 
with all sorts and conditions of new proj- 
ects for the enlargement of the circus. He 
had purchased ten extra cars, bought an 
outfit of wagons and a small menagerie, be- 
sides several head of baggage stock. We 
were now going to have three rings and two 
stages, emulating the big shows as nearly as 
the possibilities of our paraphernalia would 
permit. 

He also told me he had signed up several 
new acts; but regarding some of them he 
was mysterious, and I, on my part, did 
not question him closely, because the thou- 


sand and one things necessary to the reor- | 
ganization of the show were taking all my | 


attention. 

This continued up to within a week be- 
fore the date set for our opening and nearly 
all those under contract had arrived. But 
one morning, as Morse and I were walking 
out to winter quarters, I noticed a horse 
car standing by the chute where the ani- 
mals were usually unloaded, 

I made mention of the fact, but my part- 
ner did not appear at all surprised; still, he 
vouchsafed no information on the subject 
until we reached winter quarters. Outside 
the little room that we called an office, 
Morse wheeled about suddenly and con- 
fronted me. 

“Jimmy,” said he, ‘“‘I think there’s some 
folks inside that might want to sign up for 
th’ comin’ season. I’m goin’ to be busy out 
round a whole lot, an’ I guess you’d better 
go in and talk to ’em.” 

He left me alone and hurried away. All 
unsuspectingly I opened the door; and as I 
did so I almost collapsed with sheer aston- 
ishment—for there stood Irene. 

It doesn’t matter particularly to any- 
one regarding the details of the subsequent 
happenings. For the life of me I cannot re- 
member exactly just what I said or what 
Irene’s replies were; and I am not aware 
that anyone else ever kept a true and faith- 
ful record of an occurrence of this kind. But 
I do know that shortly afterward I walked 
out of the little cubby hole the happiest 
young circus owner on the face of the globe, 
and sought out my partner quickly to 
thank him for all his kindness and consid- 
eration. 

“Forget it, Jimmy; an’ don’t you ever 
mention it again!’’ quoth he with assumed 
nonchalance as he turned a deaf ear to my 
protestations of gratitude and good will. 
“My name ain’t Cupid; but sometimes an 
outsider can do a whole lot on a pinch; an’ 
if I have made a home run it’s all right with 
me. Justlet me know when th’ happy event 
is goin’.to be pulled off an’ I’ll doll up an’ 
be best man, or whatever they call it.” 

After that Irene came out and sat with 
us while we talked about many things, es- 
pecially of our early days and the struggles 
attending them. 

“T suppose nothing will keep us out of 
New York now,” I hazarded. ‘‘This will 
be the realization of your dream, won’t it, 
Frank?” 


I always thought,” | 
eoncluded Morse with conviction, ‘‘that | 
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A Blue Bird for 
Happiness p 


Something of the sky and air, as the blue birds wing their way 
across it, is caught upon the cover of this new Whitman’s spring-time 
package. The Dresden box is white as a billowy cloud. The birds are 
hand-painted upon it. No lettering is visible. It would be a dull eye, 
indeed, that would not respond to this lightsome picture with a little 
thrill of gladness. 


No name is so rich in the promise of good candy as Whitman’s. 
And in this package, Whitman's is to be tasted in most delectable 
form. You have your choice of chocolates or confections—in either 
event you are certain of a “right royal feast for your tongue.” 


One dollar and twenty-five cents the pound, in one, two or three pound boxes. 
A Whitman’s Agent (usually the leading drug store) near you will have this 
package. If he has not, send us your order with directions for forwarding. 


Ask the Agent or us for our book: ‘‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion.”’ 


\ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


as Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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“Lets the Goody Breathe 
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He’s Not a Bit Hot! 


Even when others swelter, the man or boy who wears 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ is pretty comfortable. Underwear so 
open that you can see through it (note picture) must be cool. 

Just the right number of ‘‘holes’’? (which let your body 
breathe and permit perspiration to evaporate) are surrounded 
by just the right amount of fine, elastic fabric (which keeps 
the outer clothing from the body and absorbs moisture). 

With Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Union Suits there can be no 
“‘short-waisted’’ feeling. The Closed Crotch is elastic, there- 
fore does not cut in the crotch. It is comfortable, fits, cannot 
gape open nor bulge. Demand the genuine—label shown below. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear for Fall and Winter 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

cs <= emai For aig ASSET _For Boys 
5 Cc doar watniearn 25c 
$1.00 PON SUITS 50c 


Write for Handsome Book 
of All Styles 


Union 
Suit 
Comfort 


This Label on Every Garment 
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Quality made this Trade Mark 
famous. Quality keeps it 
famous. It has been a guiding 
sign for machinists—those who 
know the quality and worth of 
a tool or drop-forging—for half 
Let it be 


yours. Time, experience and 


a hundred years. 


organization stand back of 


every triangle trade- marked 


product. 
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THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH, 
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“Yep, Jimmy,” responded my partner 
naively. “I guess in th’ old days I did hurl 
considerable defiance at th’ Great White 
Way. I sure was hostile; but, if you will 
be kind enough to remember, that was be- 
fore money an’ me got well acquainted. 
Shucks! Can’t you get th’ point?” 

I shook my head as I confessed I could 
not see the drift of the argument advanced. 

“‘Well,’”’ resumed Morse oracularly, ‘‘th’ 
fact of th’ matter is, Jimmy, that Broad- 
way is th’ original home of th’ hick, an’ the 
one spot on earth where th’ stable door is 
always standin’ wide open so’s th’ Golden 
Calf can walk right in an’ founder himself. 
It’s like th’ race track, which is th’ place 
for a hombre as ain’t got nothin’ to lose an’ 
don’t carry a gripsack full of moral scru- 
ples. If he lasts long enough he might land 
a lobster or win a bet; an’ if he don’t he’s 
nothin’ out, exceptin’ his time. It ain’t a 
happy habitation for a patriot with a prom- 


isin’ future; but it’s th’ real stoppin’-off’ 


place for a guy that’s nursin’ a yen to 
gather garlands as a grillroom gladiator. 
““We’ll stay out here in th’ jungles where 
we belong, an’ where there’s lots of room. 
We won’t kid ourselves that we’re as big as 
th’ biggest, because we ain’t; an’ we’ll be 
content to jog along together an’ try to 
build up a reputation among th’ folks that 
know us best for havin’ the finest, cleanest, 
prettiest little show on th’ road. Above all, 
we'll stick to th’ traditions. It’ll be a cir- 
cus, first, last and all th’ time. Then, if we 


» flivver they’s always a ace in th’ hole.”’ 


Morse paused, pushed his  broad- 
brimmed hat back and assumed his old 
attitude of prophecy that I had seen so 
often in the lean days. 

“Tf we was to blow up in th’ bushes,” he 
resumed with a comprehensive movement 
of his long arms—‘“‘I’m just supposin’ that 
we did break down somewheres between 
th’ three-quarter pole an’ th’ wire—why, 
Broadway won’t have moved away, no 
matter what happens to us! It’ll always 
be there waitin’ for a live bird to give a 
manifestation an’ show ’em what a real 
circus is like.” 

My partner seemed to have something 
else on his mind; but it was a moment or 
two before he gave expression to his 
thoughts. Then he laid an affectionate 
hand on my shoulder, and it may have been 
there was a slight tremor in his voice as he 
said: 

“An’ even if that fails—which it might, 
Jimmy—we'll go down th’ road together 
an’ start all over again. It’ll always be 
fifty-fifty between you an’ me, Jimmy—an 
ae break all th’ way, until th’ last dog is 
shot.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last of a 
series of papers giving the circus reminiscences of 
Mr. Yates. 


For Big Game 


AW Nira battery should you take to Africa 
if you were going on a big-game hunt? 
That question was asked of a number of 
men who have hunted in that country. One 
said he would not be afraid to confine his 
equipment to one .405 American repeater, 
ammunition to be soft-nosed. 

Ninety per cent of those interrogated 
said they would by all means have a heavy 
double-express English rifle for close and 
dangerous work. 

For all game, except the extremely heavy 
game—such as the elephant, rhino and buf- 
falo—there is probably no better sporting 
rifle made to-day than our Springfield army 
weapon, restocked for practical sporting 
purposes. For the average man, one mod- 
ern Springfield and one double-express 
would be battery enough. At the extreme 
limit these two guns, with the addition of a 
-405 American repeater, would be all the 
equipment one would need for an African 
hunt. Personal preferences would vary 
this battery in many other cases. 

The guns of Speke and Grant and Baker— 
all those old chaps who used to raise our 
hair in horror when we were boys—are in 
the discard now. Before you undertake to 
rival their feats, learn the general proposi- 
tion that you must be cool at the test, and 


‘| that you must have confidence in your gun, 


must know absolutely what it will do, and 
with no queer work about it. 

In these present days of almost perfect 
firearms it is a good deal safer to bet on 
what the gun will do than on what its owner 
will do in actual big-game conditions. The 
best combination for either factor, or for 
both, is that which most closely approxi- 
mates foolproofness. 


Butter 
Use it in place of dairy 
butter, on bread. It is 
more wholesome and 
possesses greater food | 
value. It adds a taste that 
dairy butter cannot give, — 
a sweet, nutty flavor. As 
Heinz makes it, only 

' selected, cleaned, fresh- 
roasted, delicately salted. 
peanuts are used. i 


Children always like 
it, and it is good for them 
to eat it, as a spread at 
meals, for school lunch- _ 
eons, or as a “‘piece’’ to 


¥ 


eat between meals. 


57 VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made i 
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DEALERS 
Who do not sell LIFE SAVERS 


“st / should send the coupon below 
an. B 
NY \L neon ‘ad 


The Candy Mints 


Be ece bodys 
Piorgus 


The Hole Story 


‘Here’s our first advertisement. Our problem has been to make 
LIFE SAVERS fast enough rather than fo sell them. Two years 
ago they were unknown, but now it takes a Million-and-a-half 
little LIFE SAVERS every day to keep pace with your desires. 


We called them LIFE SAVERS because 
of their shape. 


We patented the hole—so that you ae 
never be deceived by inferior imitations. 


We made them better and purer than any 
mints had ever been made before. 

We packed them in a novel tin-foil roll so 
that you could take one and still keep those 
remaining sweet and clean. 

And what happened ? 

Then came a tidal wave. Every tongue 
that tasted LIFE SAVERS told ten; ten told 
: a hundred; hundreds told thousands and 

thousands told millions. The hole with the 


LIFE SAVERS LIFE SAVERS 
A DAINTY CONFECTION § 


Ouxa ¢ 


quality ring had arrived. Even with no ad- 
vertising, dealers found LIFE SAVERS the 
fastest selling mint confection they ever 
handled. Everybody who bought them 
bought again and again and again. The eye 
remembered the hole, the tongue the taste. 


So now comes this advertisement that 
you, too, may know the delight of LIFE 
SAVERS. You’ll find them on thousands 
of counters in the display cartons shown 
below. A nickel will buy your favorite fla- 
vor, Pep-O-mint, Cl-O-ve or Wint-O-green. 


But look for the name LIFE SAVERS 
for, of course, there are inferior imitations. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
545 West 20th Street New York 
If your dealer can’t supply, send us his 


name and 15 cents and we will mail post- 
paid three packages —one of each flavor. 
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DEALERS COUPON 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
545 West 20th Street, New York 


Gentlemen:—I do not yet sell LIFE 
_ SAVERS. Please send me full de- 
tails of your selling plan. 
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There's not a man in America who doesnt | 


need an Accurate Watch 


HE trouble is that 

there seems to be an 

eternal hope in the 

breast of every man that he 

will be lucky enough to get 

acheap watch that will keep 

accurate time. It isn’t done. 

A really good watch is 

the finest piece of mecha- 

nism known. Its adjust- 

ments are so close that there is very little variation 

in its 157,680,000 beats in a year. The balance 

will travel 3,732 miles in one year on a single drop 

of oil. These almost-human workings of a watch 

are the result of the efforts of the best skilled work- 

men, who spend months in minutely adjusting and 

fitting the various parts of the mechanism, and to 

see that it is so jeweled with the finest precious 

rubies as to prevent friction and wear on constantly 
moving parts. 

Before you can ever own a truly accurate watch 
you must make up your mind to pay enough for 
it. The men you know who carry really reliable 
watches did not get them for the price of a pair of 
shoes—they paid the price of a good suit of clothes. 

Your jeweler will tell you that this is true. Also, 
when you buy a high grade watch you are guaran- 
teed against disappointment, not only by the maker 
but every jeweler cheerfully gives to the buyer of a 
good watch a lot of service in the way of adjust- 
ments, etc., that it would be absurd for him to waste 
on a poor movement. 

In fact no class of dealer in the world gives as 
much service with a worth-while purchase as the 
retail jeweler. 

How much do you suppose a railroad conductor, 
engineer or brakeman pays for his watch? Rarely 
under $25.00. Frequently as high as $75.00. 

And these watches are jounced around on trains, 
subjected to quick changes of heat and cold, shaken 
up in stops and starts, jolted in “hop offs” and “‘hop 
ons’’—and still they keep accurate time, year after 
year. That’s because they were good watches 
to start with. Every two weeks a railroad time 
inspector checks them up. Occasionally he may 
move the second hand forward or back just a few 
seconds, to make their time absolutely correct, but 
even this is not always necessary. 

If the watch refuses to keep time within certain 
strict standards, it is taken out of service and the 
railroad man has to buy himself a new one. This 


seldom happens. Railroad men choose their watches 
soit won't happen. Now does it signify anything to 
you that railroad men who buy their own watches, 
prefer to buy the Hamilton Watch? 

The Hamilton is not the only watch accepted for 
railroad service, by any means. Yet a canvass of 
any group of railroad men (large enough to strike 
a national average) will show a majority of them 
carrying Hamiltons. 

When you are sufficiently weary of a watch that 
won’t keep time, and have made up your mind to 
buy a real timekeeper to carry for the balance of 
your life, go to your jeweler and tell him so. 

Ask him to show you some of his good watches 
and tell you why they are better. 

He will show you Hamilton Watches at $25.00, 
$28.00, $32.50, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, $70.00 up 
to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k 
heavy gold case. He can sell you Hamilton move- 
ments alone to fit your present watch case for as 
low as $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and they are 
accurate, guaranteed watches with the price in plain 
figures on the box. 

If you want to know more of the simple logic of 
buying a good watch 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book 
**The Timekeeper’’ 


It shows all Hamilton Models for men and women, 
explains the meanings of technical watch terms and throws 
a flood of light on the problem of buying and owning a 
watch that will really keep accurate time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. J Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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natorial customs and with the turns and 
ists of legislative practice—said that he 
eded the Pajaritos Dam built, it must be 
_ And, moreover, it must be urgently so. 
herefore Rallston, who needed Ray’s vote 
d counsel, sought to win over enough 
tes to pass Ray’s bill. j 

But the others would not hear of it. The 
sa! This unspeakable Apachian—this 
sse James of the Senate—actually dared 
ask for three-quarters of a million! They 
yuld see him in a hotter place first! What 
| Ray take them for, anyway? And what 
| Senator Rallston mean by suggesting 
at Senator Ray’s bill should be passed? 
lis was no Party Measure; it was Plain 
aft. No! And again no! 

Not satisfied with vocal emphasis, the 
ft fighters allowed friendly newspaper 
respondents to infer that “‘ considerable 
position had developed” to Senate Bill 
» X& Y Z, introduced by the senior 
yator from Apachia. In the last para- 
:ph of their dispatches they opined that 
2 Pajaritos Dam project was dead. 

The directors of the Totuma Valley Land 
d Development Company were greatly 
‘turbed by the published news. Colonel 
offut telephoned to Robert Ray to ask 
ether young Mr. Ray had seen the news- 


TS. 
‘oh, yes,” answered Robert Ray. “The 
ht is getting hot; but if anybody can win 
, it is my father. When I get any real 
ws, favorable or bad, from him, I’ll call 
a up at once and let you know. No use 
give up hope before you have to do so. I 
self think we have a fair chance. And 
» only reason I think so is that I know 
ois fighting for us.” He said it in sucha 
y that Colonel Croffut began to think 
company was getting off cheap. 

Jn the next day Senator Ray stated—a 
tesman always ‘‘states’’ to the news- 
yer men; hence the name—that he had 
d with surprise, not unmixed with 
usement, sundry accounts of alleged op- 
‘ition to Bill No. 18,886. So far as he 
aw, there was not any opposition and 
re had never been any. It was incon- 
vable that even the opposition party 
ld object to the plan whereby the price 
the necessaries of life would be forced 
vn to a level that would enable even a 
iker to eat beef, bread, eggs, poultry, 
iter, cheese and canned corn three times 
lay. The newspapers had been mali- 
usly imposed on. 

[he correspondents instantly perceived 
t there was more to Bill 18,886 than ap- 
red on the surface. They had a profound 
pect for Senator Ray’s ability to deliver 
' goods when he promised to do so. 
erefore the intelligent scribes rushed to 
Honorable Stanford Ray’s colleagues 
h wild yarns of threats and insults, 
a professionally ethical effort to goad 
1 colleagues into otherwise unattainable 
acity. Butthe Honorable Stanford Ray, 
0 knew his friends, foresaw that such 
rnalistie tactics would be employed and 
ght out Rallston. 

Jeremiah, I know you did your best. 
w you tell those damn fools, before the 
orters get to them, that if I don’t get my 
through there will be nary a one of 
Irs ae 99 
What do you propose to do, Stanford?” 


v 


‘he Honorable J. Rallston looked seri- 


Just you tell them not to be loquacious 
ore newspaper men, will you? Explain 
hem out of the abundance of your wis- 
n that the less a man in public life says, 
less crow he will have to eat on the day 
he ultimate showdown.” And he hur- 
rey to avoid further explanation. 
‘he Honorable J. Rallston, seriously per- 
bed, Sought his colleagues and gave 
m the advice sent to them by the senior 
ator from Apachia; whereupon they ac- 
- Rallston of being two-faced. 
» the senator from Pawtucket denied 
eee very oly. in order to be 
Ivincing, and gently suggested once 
'e that it would be wise not to give too 
if Importance to the matter in the 
¢ prints. His words and his delivery 
considerable effect and the correspond- 
s In their dispatches that night, had to 
: more guessing than usual. 
n the next day, at the opening, Senator 
Tose in his seat, quiet, imperturbable, 


=. 


almost placid. He looked at the presiding 
officer of the most august deliberative as- 
sembly in the world. The presiding officer 
looked another way, having been warned 
by some of his closest personal friends on 
the floor to beware of the sinister Apachian 
and the devilish things they suspected he 
had up his sleeve. 

“T rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege,” said Senator Ray in a calm but pene- 
trating voice, interrupting a stream of lava 
from a Georgia volcano. 

“The senator from Apachia will state 
the question.” 

“I wish to give notice to the Senate that 
to-morrow at two P. M. I propose to make a 
few remarks on Bill Number A B C, pro- 
viding for the admission of Altruria into 
the Union. The bill has been favorably 
reported by the Committee on Territories 
and I wish action taken on it.’’ 

The Senate was annoyed. It would have 
to waste fully five valuable minutes voting 
solidly against the bill. It was a mean- 
spirited revenge of Ray’s to waste five min- 
utes at the last moment, when every second 
of time counted. 

“IT wish the Senate to take action on this 
bill,” pursued Senator Ray with much 
dignity, ‘‘after I shall have made plain to 
this body and to the country at large, once 
and for all, my position on this important 
question!” 

As he sat down, there was about his man- 
ner, facial expression and entire attitude 
something which made it plain to all that 
he was performing his duty. Wise men 
always look that way after flinging a dyna- 
mite bomb; otherwise their deed would 
savor of assassination instead of political 
heroism. 

A wave of consternation spread over the 
august assembly. With only forty-eight 
hours in which to pass two hundred or, at 
the most, three hundred out of ten thou- 
sand indispensable and vital bills, this fiend 
from Apachia was going to deliver a speech! 
Even if every moment of the remaining 
days was utilized, it was humanly impos- 
sible to do all that should be done. They 
would, as usual, set back the hands of the 
clock. And this brigand from Apachia 
deliberately and malignantly proposed to 
reduce the time available for the passage 
of the absolutely necessary bills. 

He would increase the number of un- 
passed bills and broken hearts by speaking 
about a Statehood Bill, which everybody 
knew could not pass even if the leaders had 
not long ago agreed to let it die inconspicu- 
ously. The Republicans knew that Altruria, 
being Democratic, would add two votes to 
the opposition in the Senate, as well as give 
its electoral votes to the wrong candidate; 
so they had prepared a bill so objectionable 
to Altrurians and Democrats that, much as 
they wanted statehood, they bitterly op- 
posed the measure. But Senator Ray, as 
chairman of the committee that had re- 
ported the bill favorably, was entitled to 
demand action on it and to speak about it 
as long as he pleased. 

Therefore, Democrats and Republicans 
rushed to J. Rallston and, purple-faced or 
pallid of mien, as might be, besought him 
to call off the vindictive hellhound who 
answered to the name of Ray. If the hell- 
hound carried out his threat, an obese 
Texan declared, some political fortunes 
would indubitably be smashed, but Apachia 
would as indubitably have a vacancy to fill 
in the Senate of the United States. 

The Honorable Jeremiah Rallston shook 
his head gloomily. He knew Ray, he told 
his excited colleagues. They retorted bit- 
terly: 

“‘Of course it is easy to see that that 
blankety-blank cuss counts on your help in 
this matter, and ih 

“And on yours and on forty-five others. 
Swearing does no good; neither does a 
threat to kill him. He is not only brave but 
worse—he is stubborn! He is too smart for 
us. We’ve got to do what he wants or d 

“T’ll be damned if I will!” 

“And you’ll be damned if you won’t,” 
Rallston assured them. “However, some 
of you might come with me as witnesses of 
my well-meant but futile efforts.” _ 

Together, looking like a delegation ap- 
pointed to inform a freshly made miner’s 
widow of the fatal explosion, they went to 
Senator Ray’s desk. He was writing away 
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Little Red Button will do the rest. 


You won't find it 
or anything like it on 
any other vulcanizer. 
It’s the big patented 
feature of the Premier that makes vul- 
canizing with this device simple, safe 
But it adds nothing to the 
It sells for 


With Complete Outfit 


for Vulcanizing 


and easy. 
cost of the Premier. 


$3.5 
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the proper vulcanization of rubber. 


fire-safe. One job costs not more than one-third of a cent, as a rule. 
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will take care of your tire repairs. = 
Heat—Time—Pressure—these are the three prime factors in =z 
The Little Red Button on the Premier Automatic Electric Vulcanizer = 
takes care of the heat and the time for you and the thumbscrews take care = 
of the pressure. All you have to do is to press the button, and forget it. The = 
When the vulcanizer gets hot enough, the Little Red Button shuts off = 
the current and keeps it off. You can’t overcure or undercure your repair, = 
and you can’t set fire to anything, if you leave it to the Little Red Premier = 
Button. The National Board of Fire Underwriters pronounces the Premier = 
This Little Red Button goes only with the = 

1H AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC = 

# Made to operate = 
VULCANIZER ociise 

socket or direct from = 

storage battery on your car. = 

Send for our booklet, “The Blow- = 

ut,” which tells the new and easy = 

way to save tires, and for names of = 

Premier dealers near you. = 

PREMIER ELECTRIC CO., 4060 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. = 
Northern Electric Company, Limited, Distributors for Canada = 

iz 
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in theHartford 
for Ol Years 


In 1825 the famous ‘‘Old Brick Row” of Yale College was insured in the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. Ever since that date Yale buildings have been insured in 
the Hartford. One by one the quaint little buildings of the Old Brick Row have 
given way to many-storied, modern dormitories and recitation halls, until now only 
Old South Middle remains as a landmark. Yale has grown from a small college to a 
great university, and the Hartford from a struggling, pioneer enterprise to the fire 
insurance company doing the biggest business in the United States. Both have grown 


great through steadfast adherence to an ideal of service. 


It is this faithfulness to a 


century-old ideal that is today the most striking characteristic of the 


INSU] 


\NCE SERVICE 


OF THE 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company for over 
106 years has served the American people faith- 
fully and well. In all its history it has met 
every obligation fully, fairly and on the dot of 
time. 


ARTFORDS 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company 
carries into the field of casualty and bonding 
insurance the same high traditions and un- 
questioned financial strength that have made the 
parent company famous. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 


interested. 


Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in which you may be 
Mail it to us and we will send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company (Service Department P-5), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon 


O Fire O Burglary OO Auto Liability 
0 Accident OO Bonding 1) Auto Collision 
CO Health O Elevator C1) Auto Theft 
0 Hail CO Tornado DO Auto Fire 
XC Rent CO Marine O Plate Glass 


0 Race Horse © Sprinkler Leakage 
O Parcel Post © Salesmen’s Samples 
Live Stock © Live Stock Transit 


Golfer’s Policy 
CI Registered Mail 


OO Employer’s Liability 
C) Workmen’s Compensation 


COUPON—CHECK —TEAR OF F— MAL, ss 
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as though his very life depended on finishing 
ten pages in ten seconds.. Rallston said: 

““Ray, we want to speak to you.” 

“Hello, Jerry! I can’t spare any time 
just now. Iam writing to my wife. This is 
the last chance I’ll have before the end of 
the session.” 

“Tt will only take a minute,” urged Rall- 
ston. 

““Come on, old fellow!” begged Senator 
Boggs, Democrat. 

“Yes, do, Stanford!’”’ entreated Senator 
Blackmer. 

“Sorry, gentlemen; but I simply must 
finish this at once. It’s a letter to my wife.” 

And, with that, the Apachian bent over 
his desk once more and resumed his writing. 
They saw on his face a smile full of what 
might have been called a deliberate tender- 
ness. It wasn’t a modern statesman writ- 
ing an explanation to an angry constituent, 
but an honest American writing to the wife 
of his youth and the mother of his children. 

The unimpressed senators exchanged 
opinions among themselves in angry whis- 

ers. 
ee When you finish that letter we will 
began Senator Boggs, whose reélection to 
the Senate depended on the passage of Bill 
Number K L M. 

“When I shall have finished this letter,’’ 
interrupted the senator from Apachia with 
a sort of self-excusing determination, ‘‘I 
am going straight to my house to eat a light 
supper and go to bed. I need all the rest I 
can get.” 

‘‘What in blazes have’you done this ses- 
sion to entitle you to feel fatigue?” sarcas- 
tically inquired an unwise colleague. 

“Tt’s not what I’ve done, but what I’m 
going to do, that makes me take a rest now. 
I’ll sleep sixteen or eighteen hours, eat 
lightly, and then I’ll be ready for anything. 
You know I always’ ’—with an air of im- 
parting state secrets—‘‘go into physical 
training, as it were, for my more impor- 
tant set speeches.” 

“*T’ve never heard you deliver a set speech 
in my life, Stanford,’ objected Senator 
Boggs. 

“Then you will have that great pleasure 
to-morrow. It is,’’ he said with the depre- 
cating smile of a modest man, ‘‘a very fine 
speech. It will cover the history of Al- 
truria from prehistoric times. I deal with 
the conquistadors. I bring it up to this 
very minute. I incidentally go into the 
general question of the admission of terri- 
tories as states, showing wherein I differ 
radically with the views expressed by, the 
late John Fiske in his lecture on ? 

“Tf you think you can blackmail us by 
threats of filibustering,”’ interjected Senator 
Blackmer hotly, ‘‘you have another guess 
coming.” 

“Did you say blackmail or Blackmer? 
Because, though you usually express your- 
self with felicitous inaccuracy, in this 
instance there is no doubt that the differ- 
ence between mail and mer, preceded by 
the sinister hue of Black, is utterly nonex- 
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THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
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WES you plank down your | 


istent. Now in the carefully prepared dollar for an Ever-Ready 
ie on ,Altruria that I propose to de- Safety Razor, you are buying 
Senator Boggs, who saw his chances of | | Easier Shaves — easier on 


reélection fade away, gasped. ° we | 
There would be no opportunity for Bill YOU face, easier on your me 


Number K L M to pass if the Honorable and better shaves than any 
Stanford Ray once began a long speech on razor ever gave you before. 


the last full day of the session. He bit his 
lip and turned his head away. The Ever-Readyis easy to use, easy 
to clean, easy to dry— easy to retum | 


“Never mind, you Bill Boggs,” said Ray 
cheeringly. ‘‘We’ll make your successor’s 


be one prolonged agony and tg find youa | f if not absolutely right. 

place on the Metric System Commission. | | $1 complete with 12 radio blade cut- 
You know I’d do anything for you, Bill; lery, heedwerel drug and general stores. 
but I have prepared my speech with so Extra blades 10 for 50c—6 for 30c. | 
much care! I’ve spent so many, many | | | 
months in historical researches, compari- ||| The American Safety Razor Co be. | 
sons of documents, collating of dates, | | Brooklyn, N. Y- 


investigation of resources, and a strictly 
nonpartisan analysis of all past opposition, 
that in justice to myself, to my state, and 
to poor friendless Altruria, I must deliver 
my speech, no matter how my feelings may 
be harrowed by your regrettable retirement 
from this body, in which you are held in 
such high esteem, respect, and even affec- 
tion, William.”’ 

He looked so mournfully at Senator 
Boggs that the latter clenched his fists and 
was about to retort appositely when the 
Honorable Jeremiah Rallston asked, in a 
mildly curious tone; 

“And what, may I ask, would induce you 
to suppress the eloquence that is above 
party loyalty and personal friendship?” 

“It is a great speech—I may say a very 
great speech! It interests me more.than 

(Continued on Page 37) 


A Sen story is being told and there’s lots 
of fun—for all but one. She can’t enjoy the story 
or the company—a foolish little corn ruins the party for her. 
If she only had used Blue-jay !—she could have worn her dainty 
| party shoes with comfort, and enjoyed the whole evening. 


Corns must give way before the measures are but temporary, and 
attack of these wonderful, inexpen- some of them, such as paring with a 
sive little plasters. 91 per cent of razor, are positively dangerous. You 
all corns go with the first applica- will enjoy your next party if you 
tion. The stubborn 9 per cent vanish use the simple, safe, efficient Blue- 
with the second or third. Other jay Corn Plasters. 


15and25 cents BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue-jay 
At Druggists Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Bunion Plasters 
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Satisfaction in a Towel 


The demand for a soft, absorbent, sanitary individual towel 
that dries the hands and face quickly and thoroughly, and 
leaves the skin refreshed, is now fully realized in ScotTissue 
Towels. 


As originators of the paper towel, we felt responsible for the 
success of the idea. We knew that, to make it successful, the 
paper towel must be more than a makeshift substitute. It 
must be absolutely superior to the fabric towel, which must 
be discarded because of its repulsive, unsanitary features. 


We have always built on a foundation of quality. The pro- 
duction of a towel that would meet your ideas of cleanliness, 
economy and complete satisfaction has been our aim. We have 
accepted temporary losses, because we refused to jeopardize 


’ the success of the paper towel on the altar of price competition. 
_ We knew that when our aim was achieved, ScotTissue Towels 


would give you complete satisfaction, because our aim has 


hy 


In order to insure cleanliness, 
ScotTissue Towels are always 
packed in a dust-proof carton 


Cc a 


\ 113 E. Austin Avenue 
ay CHICAGO 
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ScotTissue Towels in folded 
form for cabinet 


ScotTissue Towels are packed in rolls 
for home use. There are many uses for 
ScotTissue Towels that every housewife 
should know about. Ask for the booklet: 


“Why You Should Use ScotTissue <a, ts 
Towels in Your Home.” Ae Gf 


been a towel that is nothing short of perfection. It is now our 
privilege to offer such a towel to you—a towel that shatters 
every grudge you may have had against paper towels in the 
past, and gives you not only a master paper towe/, but an im- 
provement over the fabric towel as well. 


The new cabinet delivers only one towel at a time, folded, 
which is the proper way to use absorbent towels to secure 
complete satisfaction. This fixture is economical for the 
proprietor—there is no waste. 


ScotTissue Towels are easy to buy—your jobber or dealer 
nearby should recommend them because absorbent ScotTissue 
Towels contain those qualities which you want. Heads of 
businesses, hotels, schools, institutions, theatres and munici- 
palities should write our Service Department before deciding 
on towel service. Send for samples and the booklet: “Why 


You Should Install ScotTissue Towels.” 


The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


723 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


356 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


_— Address nearest office 


30 Church Street 
NEW YORK 
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Longer Packing Service; Lower Factory Costs — 


Goodyearite is asbestos sheet 
packing—the best we know 
how to make. 


Engineers and experts, from their 
experience with it and with 
other packings, call it the best 
in the world. 


They have found that it holds 
with the strength of a giant 
against high pressures, and un- 
der conditions that make short 
work of ordinary asbestos 
sheet. 


We want engineers—and plant 
owners, too—to regard Good- 
yearite—and Goodyear belt- 
ing, hose and valves—as fac- 
tors that assist materially to pro- 
mote economy and increase 
efficiency. 


That is the industrial watchword, 
and we make these Goodyear 
products to help keep operating 
costs down, and production up, 
in factory, mill and mine. 
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Through Goodyearite we want 
engineers and owners to learn 
the value of Goodyear quality 
and Goodyear service, to the 
end that they shall never think 
of packing, belting, hose or 
valves without thinking first of 
Goodyear. 


Engineers buy packing first, to get 
service for the longest period; 
second, to avoid frequent replace- 
ments, and delays which hold up 
production; third, to keep re- 
newal and maintenance costs at 
the lowest level. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
that Goodyearite best meets 
these requirements, for it is do- 
ing so this minute in thousands 
of plants. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
Goodyearite will not char or 
crumble, for it has withstood 750 
degrees of heat for two hours 
and emerged fit for use, when 
other gaskets gave way. 


We are perfectly safe in saying 
Goodyearite better resists the 
ruinous action of oils, acids, am- 
monia and other alkalis, because 
its percentage of insoluble mate- 
rials is very high. 


We have tested Goodyearite ex- 
haustively, in service and in the 
laboratory. 


It has shown itself strong, in every 
way, a balanced packing. 


Some packings are good in several 
situations, but not in others. 
Goodyearite is reliable, long- 
lived, and low-cost in any use 
to which asbestos sheet packing 
can be put. 


In your own plant prove that it is 
the best packing you have ever 
had. We will send a sample. 


Mill Supply, Hardware and 
Plumbers’ Supplies Dealers 
and Steam Fitters retail Good- 
yearite—in sheets 36 x 36 and 
36 x 144 inches, in various 


Goodyear 


For high efficiency and lane lif 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Comp’) 


thicknesses. Or write us @ 
we will see that you are 
plied. 
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of power. 
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year quality belt that will 
maintenance and renewal cc 
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Buy from your Mill Sup! 
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sibly Bill Number X Y Z, providing for 
the immediate construction of the Pajaritos 


NOW-—everybody can motor! 
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mH): ? Senator Blackmer hotly. HERE 2 cheaply-operated vehicle you've long wanted. 

Just like you! Always thinking of self!” CAR An attractive, roomy small auto car provid- 


ing for you, wife, kiddies or friends every 
"A Quwheeled car leaving both Celight of motoring—with added satisfaction 
motorcycle wheels intact; ex- of knowing you can afford it. 


erts only direct, natural pull 


served sadly: ‘Senator Boggs, not your 
] opponent but your friend Blackmer has 
you have been presented with a | defeated you.” 


A. De buked the Honorable S. Ray. Th 
Ar. Pipe-Smoker | erie eset Site, Pep 
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package of Edgeworth Smoking 
and have tried it—the chances are 
feel glad to have met Edgeworth. 


e kind of tobacco that pleases the 
re about to say—particular pipe- 
but ‘“‘pipe-crank”’ expresses it 
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noke Edgeworth because they like 
‘cause it’s an easy brand to ask 
h it isn’t, and not because it is a pop- 
-everywhere, everybody-smokes-it 


like it, like it so well that there is 


Instead of being grateful, Senator Boggs 
said angrily: 

“Tt’s too much, Ray. You know we 
can’t do it.” 

“You're right, Senator Boggs. With your 
kind permission, I will now retire to my 
humble abode and there prepare for to- 
morrow, at two!” 

And, to put an end to further remon- 
strances from his colleagues, Senator Ray 
tore himself away from their detaining 
hands. He stopped in his committee room 
long enough to instruct Lorgan, his private 
secretary, to communicate to the news- 
paper correspondents his firm conviction 
that the Statehood Bill would pass on the 
last day of the session. He then went home. 


Graceful, dignified; carries 
two or three passengers. 
Non-tipping ; non-skid- 
ding. Best auto design. 
Substantial; finely finished; 
easy riding. Spring seat 
and back; semi- elliptic 
springs; crown moulded 
fenders, etc. 


““ON OR OFF IN 30 SECONDS” | 
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e is any chance at all that you will on ee a irks Pir oe Sake 
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ee coe You.nothing to that Senator Ray was resting, and had left 
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king Tobacco will be sent to you. | ness it was to print all the facts the Senate 
Better ask us for the | did not wish printed, naturally heard of it 
sample. If the flavor of | and the news was out in time for the late 
Edgeworth appeals to | afternoon editions. As a result, ninety-odd 
you, you might as well | Conscript Fathers spent an uncomfortable ' 
begin to smoke it now | night thinking of the annihilating eloquence 
as later. to come. They knew that, short of glorious 
murder or abject surrender, there was no 
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with the motorcycle’s power and low 
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easy forthe CYGNET. Thecycle 
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tion. Give name of motorcycle dealer. 


FITS ANY STANDARD MOTORCYCLE, 


One thing the sample 
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right tobacco, | It did not occur to the perturbed senators 
Edgeworth may | to attack the system even if Ray threatened 


be it. You will 
know when you 
have tried the 
sample. 


comes in two 

forms, Plug Slice 
1 Ready-Rubbed, and is on sale practi- 
ly everywhere. ° 


Sdgeworth Plug Slice is made in com- 
‘t, rather good-looking rectangular plugs, 
1 cut by thin, keen blades into even 
1eS, Packed in a box you would hardly 
ow that it was cut at all to look at it. 
€ of these slices rubbed up in the hands 
I just fill the average pipe. Edgeworth 
ady-Rubbed is made exactly the same as 
) Plug Slice, but is rubbed up before 
sking and comes from the tin ready for 
* pipe. Please let us know whether you 
uld prefer to sample the Plug Slice or the 
ady-Rubbed. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
bbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
ze tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor 
kage. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 
+ and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
ler can supply, but except in a few iso- 
ad cases all dealers have it. 


Vrite to Larus & Bro. Co., 1 South 21st 
eet, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
ed in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
eral other brands of smoking tobacco, 
luding the well-known Qboid—granu- 
od plug—a great favorite with smokers 
many years, 


'o Retail Tobacco Merchants — If your 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
ther Co, will gladly send you a one or 
D dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
* or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
tat same price you would pay jobber. 
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to utilize it against them. 

The next day came. Senator Ray, arriv- 
ing before noon, was met at the entrance to 
the Senate wing of the Capitol by one of 
his colleagues, who had been deputed to per- 
suade the Apachian to withdraw his threat; 
and, that failing, to ascertain positively 
whether or not it was a bluff. 

“Stanford,” began Senator Godfrey 
earnestly, ‘‘I sincerely hope v 

“Thank you, my boy; thank you!” in- 
terrupted Senator Ray with cheerful grati- 
tude. “‘Yes; I am glad to say I am feeling 
like a two-year-old. Don’t be afraid. I’ve 
slept sixteen hours. I can keep it up forty- 
eight.” 

“But look here, old fellow 3 

“Jim, old pard,”’ interrupted Ray, put- 
ting his hand on his colleague’s shoulder, 
“T tell you, confidentially, it will be the 
Effort of My Life!’ 

And with that the senior senator from 
Apachia walked quickly into his committee 
room and locked the door in Senator God- 
frey’s face. 

He emerged at 1:30 P. M. and stalked 
majestically into the Senate Chamber, fol- 
lowed by his private secretary and three 
pages. They carried in their straining arms 
five annual reports of the United States 
Geological Survey, eleven bound volumes 
of the Congressional Record, Bancroft’s 
History, and sundry other works of refer- 
ence; in all one-tenth of a ton of literature, 
with slips of yellow paper between the 
leaves. There were at least three hundred 
such marks—but no speech! 

Observant senators rushed to the lead- 
er’s desk. 

“Look here, Rallston, if Ray merely sends 
those books up for the clerk to read de 

“Do you think he is bluffing?” inter- 
rupted the senator from Pawtucket. 

““Well, you know he’s never spoken over 
two minutes at a clip. He hates it, and we 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if he " 

Senator Stanford Ray, the cynosure of 
all eyes and target of three million maledic- 
tions, mostly inaudible, motioned to his 
laden followers to lay down their burdens 
on his desk, and looked on approvingly as 
they built a rampart of books about him. 
It made his desk look like a barbette and 
intensified the suggestion of war and pug- 
nacity. 


Mr. Fischer painted all-paint paint. 
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The Long Life Spar Varnish. 


_ Cheap paint is half-paint paint—half paint, half adultera- will not blister or turn white. 
tion. It costs possibly $1.75 per gallon. Throw out the Dries dust-free in 10 hours. 
adulteration and you’ll find you’ve paid $1.75 for half a Best varnish for all work ex- 


gallon of paint. 
gallon of DEVOE. 


F. W. DEVOE &C.T.RAYNOLDSCO. DEVOE& RAYNOLDS CO. 


posed to weather. Recom- 


Better pay 50 cents more and get a whole mended for woodwork on 
It takes fewer gallons and wears longer. yachts, front doors, bath- 


rooms and stables. 


Velour Finish 

A washable, flat-finish oil 
paint for walls, ceilings and 
woodwork. Dries with a soft 
water-color effect. Ideal for 
all interior work. Easy to 


apply—shows no brush 
marks; has great covering 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States. capacity. 
Founded in New York 1754. 
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_Efficiency 
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Means High Speed 


HIS is the day of Azgh speed. What gives the 
modern automobile its eficiency? Its high 
speed, small bore motor. 
And what gives the .250-3000 Savage, the mod- 
ern hunting rifle, its efficiency? Its Azgh speed, 
small bore cartridge. 


The .250-3000 Savage gives a velocity of three 
thousand feet per second to its vicious little soft nose, 
Spitzer point bullet. 

This speed drives the bullet so Aard that it shoots 
through half-inch steel at 100 yards, and it paralyzes 
the biggest, most dangerous animals in their tracks. 

This speed drives this bullet so #a¢ that you need 
not raise your sight for 300 yards. 

This speed drives this bullet so strazght that the 
rifle makes ten-shot ‘‘possible’’ at 800 yards. 


And this speed reduces recoil toward the vanishing point, 
though the rifle weighs only seven pounds. 


The beauty of outline and perfection of details and finish of 
the .250-3000 Savage must be seen to be appreciated. 


Write us for particulars. ’ 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, New York 


75 Savage Avenue, 


REMEMBER ITS WATERPROOF] 


Make Your 
Concrete Waterproof 


HAT building you intend put- 

ting up should be of concrete. 
‘The cement manufacturers are right 
when they say “Concrete for Per- 
manence.’? They might also say 
**Concrete for Beauty,’’ ‘‘Concrete 
for Distinctiveness. ”’ 
Build with any good concrete, but 
waterproof it against driving storms, 
waterproof it even against water 
pressure. 


beautiful non-skid tread— 

A distinctive Blue Streak on each side— 

These are the identification marks of the 
Goodyear Guaranteed Blue Streak—the 
best looking, the most attractive bicycle 
tire on the market. 

It is the one single tube bicycle tire Good- 
year makes; and it is built to give you 
the best possible value for your money. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks, non-skid, are sold 
by reliable bicycle and hardware dealers, 
everywhere, for $2.50 each. 

Why pay $3 to $5 for any bicycle tire less 
handsome, less well-known or less dura- 
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is the integral waterproofing com- 
pound for concrete, stucco, cement, 
mortar, etc. It lubricates the batch 
and waterproofs by forming an im- 
penetrable body. 


Ask your architect or engineer. 
He knows. 


And then write for the Toxement Booklet 
trom Dept. Z. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and Manufacturers of R. I. W. 
Preservative Paints, Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Works: New York, London, Eng.,Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ble? Blue Streaks carry the same guar- 
antee as these expensive tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Bicycle Tires 
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There was no doubt now that the un- 
speakable brigand intended to last out the 
time by speaking a few words and then 
simply send one of the books for the clerk 
to read while he himself rested or took 
liquid nourishment as needed. 

A hush fell on the Chamber. The public 
in the galleries did not know what had 
happened. They simply felt that a tragedy 
was about to be enacted and they almost 
ceased to breathe. The drone of the clerk’s 
perfunctory reading took on a disquieting 
inflection, as though the leather-larynxed 
reader feared that the Senate might suspect 
him of being an accomplice. The presiding 
officer looked on uncomfortably, like a boy 
waiting for a dose of castor oil without the 
soda-water disguise. 

Alone on the faces in the Press Gallery 
was there any sign of philosophy—the 
philosophy that laughs at the ills of life. It 
was crowded with journalistic hyenas, as 
one of the senators afterward complained 
to the Associated Press man, who came to 
laugh over the corpses of the bills slain 
at the last moment by Ray’s Marathon 
speech. 

Apparently oblivious to the consterna- 
tion of his colleagues, the senior senator 
from Apachia impressively took from the 
drawer of his desk a package of typewritten 
sheets and laid it on the desk behind the 
barbette of books. Said package was about 
four inches high. The senator from Indiana, 
who sat immediately back of the Apachian, 
rose on tiptoe in his place and read on the 
package: 


REMARKS BY THE HON. STANFORD RAY 
SENATOR FROM APACHIA 


There were about two thousand pages! 
The senator from Indiana threw up both 
his hands and waved them in visible 
anguish at his curious colleagues. He fell 
back limply in his seat. His dear friend 
from Nebraska, who sat on his left, heard 
the Indianian mutter, in the voice of a man 
bidding farewell to his heirs: 

“Good for a week!” 

Other senators took up the cry: 

“He will talk it to death!” 

They meant the Appropriation Bill— 
which was to say, each man’s own hope. 

Then, as always happened in crises, all 
the senators looked toward the Honorable 
Jeremiah Rallston. Political differences 
were forgotten in the common calamity. 

The senator from Pawtucket shrugged 
his shoulders hopelessly, gazed at the sky- 
light, compressed his-lips, and tapped on 
his desk with his fingers. 

Despair filled the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. They turned to look at the 
senator from Apachia. 

The Honorable Stanford Ray ran his 
fingers lovingly along the edges of the four 
inches of speech, like a gambler caressing 
his cards. 

Ninety-three senators followed his mo- 
tions fascinatedly. 

He took about one and a half inches of 
the uppermost sheets and read what was 
written on page 423. His lips moved first 
mechanically, then with enthusiasm. Pres- 
ently his disengaged left hand began to 
move oratorically in the air. He nodded to 
himself approvingly and laid down the 
sheets; then lifted two and three-quarter 
inches of paper and read page 735 in silence. 
He stopped and looked at the yellow book- 
marks until he found the one he wanted in 
the Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey for 1883. He found the 
place he wanted and then turned over page 
after page—his colleagues counted twenty- 


seven and shuddered. He resumed the : 


reading of his own speech, skipping two or 
three hundred pages at a clip every now and 
then, but obviously delighted with every 
sentence in it. 

He looked up at the clock. He buttoned 
his waistcoat, arranged his speech before 
him, went over all the bookmarks to see 
whether they were in the proper sequence, 
cleared his throat two or three times, in- 
flated his chest experimentally, with an 
effect of testing himself for staying powers 
and gas supply, tacitly but obviously pro- 
nounced himself fit for the vocal Marathon, 
looked at the clock once more, and rose to 
his feet. 

He was not going to lose one second. 
Not one shred of his pound of flesh would 
he fail to exact! 

“Mr. President!” : 

The presiding officer of the Senate looked 
the other way, as though he had heard 
nothing. The clerk stopped reading. The 
people in the galleries looked at each other 
with frightened eyes. 
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my teeth before too late. 
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that 


TOOTH PASTE 


checks ‘Acid-Mouth,’ I nee 
no second warning. 
“Immediately I began 
Pebeco twice daily and I 
noticed a big difference.” 
Excepting by test, “ 
Mouth” is hard to detect. a 
out your knowing you en 


the enamel of your teeth can be 
weakened until decay germs hn 
their way into the soft interior. 
Here is a way to be sure— 


Send for Free 
Acid Test Papers and 
Ten-Day Trial Tube 


of Pebeco—also free. The Test Papers 
will show you whether you have “Acid- 
Mouth” and how Pebeco counteracts 
it. The trial tube will show you how a 
real dentifrice tastes and acts. . Pebeco 
polishes teeth beautifully, removes un- 
pleasant odors, purifies the mouth and 
gives a feeling of freshness and keen- 
ness. It is sold everywhere in extra- 
large size tubes. Pebeco saves money 
as well as teeth. P 


Manufactured by 


LEHN & FINK _ 
Manufacturing Chemists 

122 William Street, New York | 

Canadian Office: Unity Bldg., Montreal s 
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Senators rushed to the Honorable J. 
Rallston and whispered frantically.. Then, 
on a word or two from him, they rushed 
back to their fellows and began whisper- 
ing—angry, excited, vehement. Then, on 
receipt of sullen nods of acquiescence, they 
flitted on to the next senatorial ear. Same 
operation; same result. ; 

Finally they rushed back to the leader of 
the Senate. 

“Mis—ter Pres-i-dent!”’ 

Senator Ray’s voice was like an Arctic 
breeze in January, and the words fell like 
fragments of ice hitting the congealed 
surface of a pond. The presiding officer was 
giving a lifelike imitation of a man listening 
with his very soul—listening to one of the 
Senate clerks, whose lips were moving by 
request. 

“*Mis—ter Pres a 

The Honorable J. Rallston walked 
quickly to the senator from Apachia and 
whispered—with neither pleasure nor vin- 
dictiveness in his voice: 

“Stanford, call up your old bill!” 

“Pajaritos?”’ 

The word came from a corner of the 
Honorable S. Ray’s mouth, the face re- 
maining impassive. 

“ce Yes.’ 

“All right!’”? He nodded amiably, as 
though he had just been told not to forget 
the dinner that night. He raised his voice 
and said for the third time: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent!”’ 

The President of the Senate looked not at 
Senator Ray, but at Senator Rallston, who 
nodded almost imperceptibly. Whereupon 
the presiding officer turned to the Honor- 
able S. Ray as though he heard that 
threatening voice for the first time, and in 
an emotionless tone said: 

“The senator from Apachia.”’ 

“Tt is not yet two o’clock. I wish to call 
for a vote on Senate Bill Number X Y Z, 
providing for the immediate construction 
of a dam at Pajaritos, on the Totuma 
River—incidentally giving notice that I 
reserve the right to speak on the Statehood 
Bill as agreed on yesterday.” 

He sat down. The clerk again read the 
bill, about two hundred and fifty words a 
minute. Fortunately it was short. 

“* All—in—favor—will—say—Aye; con- 
trary—No; the Ayes—have—it!”’ an- 
nounced the Vice President of the United 
States in his usual monotone. 

The House of Representatives, duly in- 
formed of the situation and being if any- 
thing more vitally concerned in the ending 
of the threatened filibuster than the Senate, 
passed the bill in record time. 

“Stanford, you darned old pirate, you 
had your way after all!’’ observed a senator 
congratulatorily. 

“You mean you fellows did!” retorted 
the senator from Apachia surlily. 

“We fellows? Why, you brazen 

“Yes; you kept me from delivering the 
Effort of My Life.’”’ And he looked accus- 
ingly at his colleagues. 

“Look here, Stanford; on the level, just 
between you and me, was it really a speech 
or just a—er—just typewritten pages?”’ 

“On the level, my boy, strictly be- 
tween you and me ” He paused. 

may @Sy Wxcedak 

“The honest truth—though I say it who 
shouldn’t—is that it was and still is a won- 
derful speech! A little long, Iadmit; but— 
interesting i 

“Let me read a page or two, Stanford, 
won’t you? I’ve always said you could 
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The “Pocket 
Self-Filler” 
with Four 
Points of 
Safety 


Filling Lever snaps 
down and Locks flush. 


Screw Cap seals Pen 
Ink Tight to carry. 


Spoon Feed controlsink 
supply when writing. 


4 Clip-Cap prevents 
loss and damage from 
dropping. 

This Waterman’s Ideal 
is the simplest, most 
convenient self-filling 
fountain pen. Raise 
and lower the lever 
with the point in the 
ink and it refills in- 
stantly. Handy for 
travel or vacation use; 
a most acceptable 
graduation gift. 


Two generations of 
experience in making 
the world’s standard 
fountain pen is your 
guarantee of quality 
and pen service in 
Waterman’s Ideals. 


Best local dealers 
will show you this Water- 
man’s Ideal Self-Filler— 
also the Regular, Safety and 
Pocket Types. $2.50 to $150, 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
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“No! No! You’d plagiarize it and use it 
as your own. Yes, you would! You couldn’t 
help it, Jim. No; I shan’t show it to any- 
body. I hope to deliver it some day when 
people like you think I’m bluffing. Why, 
that speech talks itself! Less fatigue to 
read a thousand pages of mine than two 
paragraphs of yours. Nothing doing in the 
show line, my boy!” 


A paralytic stroke compelled Senator Ray 
to retire from public life a few months later, 
poorer after twenty-four years of service 
than when he entered it, as all the party 
organs of his state were careful to point out. 

Fortunately his son Robert had made 
some lucky investments in various parts of 
the country and was able to keep the wolf 


New York from the Ray door. But the undelivered 
Boston Chicago speech remained one of the most effective 
San Francisco in the history of the Senate. 
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Ford Lightness; Ford Strength; Ford Reliability 


These famous points of. superiority in the Universal Car are 
also conspicuous in the Shaft-Drive Genemotor, the universal 
starter and lighter for Ford cars. Genemotor measures up to 
Ford excellence of design. Built by the country’s greatest electric 
motor specialists. Forms a perfect auxiliary to the Ford engine. 


Weighs 42 pounds. Charges battery at 10 miles an hour. 
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Shaft-Drive simplifies the design, cuts weight, increases power. 
“U S L” Battery Standard Equipment 
Built by the General Electric Company 
Price $85, f. o. b. Lynn, Mass. 
Thousands now in use. Dealers everywhere. 

A. J. PICARD & COMPANY 
1720-1722 Broadway New York 
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finish. 


Jug with handle. 
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Vessels That Add to 
the Joys of Living 


For the small expenditure in- 
volved there is probably nothing 
that will contribute more to 
pleasure and comfort than the 
possession of one or more of these 


HOTAKOLD Vacuum Vessels. 


The DeliciousCup On the day’s 


of Hot Coffee outing, what is more 
grateful than the 


steaming cup of coffee? A HOTAKOLD 
Bottle filled in the morning keeps the 
coffee or tea hot for 24 hours and retains all 
of the aroma. Keeps ice water, lemonade 
or milk cold from 48 to 72 hours. 


The Ever-Ready A HOTAKOLD 
Cool Drink for Carafe in the home has 


Little Thirsts dozens of uses. Always 
a cool drink ready— 


saves the ice supply and many steps; keeps 
cold water convenient in the bedroom at night. 


The carafe was originated by us. We 
made the first one ever used in hotel service, 
and the carafe is now in regular use in all of 
the best hotels. Look for the trade mark. 


VACUUM 
VESSELS 


For the Hostess This jug with 
Who Likes the handle is an ornament 


: ° to buffet or serving 
Little Refinements table and adds a little 


touch*of distinctness to the serving of light ° 
refreshments. 


Youcan purchase HOTAKOLD 
vessels at hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing and jewelry stores. The 
name HOTAKOLD assures qual- 
ity—do not confuse it with that of 
any other vacuum goods. On 
request we will send booklet 


No. E 22, describing full line. 


VACUUM SPECIALTY CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ANNING, 
OWMAN & CO. 


Distributors 


Pint, No. 412 
Quart, No. 422 
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THE KEY OF THE FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


band of azure light broken, far off, by the 
dark Dog’s Head and the low, wavy shadow 
of Cap Ferrat. 

“How,” said the girl by and by, ‘‘was 
your fortune to come?” 

““My fortune?” Jackdabos wondered at 
her. 

“That the woman in Arles told you.” 

He remembered then his mention of it, 
recalled once more a dark lady who lay in 
a wheeled chair beside a bowl of steering 
goldfish and foretold her fancies. 

“Why,” he answered, leaning on his 
knees, “it was nothing. She said I must 
follow beauty with eyes open. Beauty 
would come to me from something old. 
Yes, from old stones.” 

Ruth looked toward him, then down at 
the sea. 

“Did it?”’ she asked, and touched the 
golden plate. 

Jackdabos gave a start and sat upright. 

“You, too,’”’ said he, “are a sorceress. 
We dug it up near a Roman ruin.” He 
remained silent. The pines, or the ocean, 
filled a long interval with sighing. Hespoke 
at last hoarsely: ‘‘But the ramparts of 
Aigues-Mortes are old likewise, and built 
of stone. I saw you there.”’ 

Ruth managed to withdraw her eyes 
from that blue gulf beyond the garden rim. 
She found the Jackdaw’s face grown pale 
under its sunburn, his lips quivering. 

The Trojan plate lay between them, and 
flashed like a dividing sword. 

“T saw you there,” he repeated. 

Fear, panie fear of what the next mo- 
ment might bring to pass, a sense of being 
hemmed about by mightier spells than any 
this young conjurer could weave, took hold 
of her in silence and trembling. Yet these 
terrors came by no fault of his, nor was the 
light in his black eyes any false earthly fire. 
She waited. Whatever he said now would 
be inevitable, not his own words merely, 
but the utterance of that meaning which 
hovered closer and closer round them, as 
vast and as clear as the sunshine. 

It was broken, dispersed for the moment. 

A sound of music floated down through 
the garden over the scarlet aloe points. In 
the villa someone, with vigorous hand, 
struck a few rollicking chords that rang 
from the open windows. Then a voice, a 
lusty barytone, broke into song. It was 
the old song of the Ettrick Shepherd: 


“My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome, lovely lassie yet; 
It scarce would do 
To sit and woo 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet.’’ 


Jackdabos recoiled in amazement, then 
sprang upward, one knee on the bench. 

“That?” he stammered. “That voice is 
Barjavel. What is Barjavel doing here?” 

Ruth listened. They watched each other, 
these two children whom the Princess had 
left alone, while the song drifted over them 
toward the sea. 


“But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a-roamin’ yet; 
And hint wi’ glee ri 


Jackdabos rose from the bench and stood 
on foot. 

“True,” he said harshly. ‘“‘ Whoever it 
is, that’s not by chance. And it’s true.’ 

Her head was crowned with a brightness 
greater than Benvenuto’s metal. Jackdabos 
looked down on it as though for a lifetime. 

““A man should have a name, at least,” 
he said. ‘‘Mine’s nothing but a poor joke.” 

Ruth was up in a flash of indignation. 

“Tt’s you!”’ she cried, facing him, at once 
angry and overjoyed. ‘‘A name? It’s what 
you do! There’s nobody like you He 

He bowed gravely. 

““Let me be the woman,” she hurried on, 
“‘to tell your fortune.”” She pointed down 
at the shining picture of Troy. ‘It is 
pretty—yes, too pretty, finikin, womanish. 
Your work must be a man’s in every line. 
You said I couldn’t understand men, but I 
can tell. That?’’ She cast another motion 
of contempt on the golden wonder. ‘You 
shall make me something finer than that, a 
hundred times!” 

The Jackdaw stared like a man waking. 

“Winer? For you?” he whispered. “By 
the Lord! I'll try.” 

As if blinded by this idea, he bent down 
and groped for his hat among the cushions; 
then he stood handling the brim, twisting 
the plaited straw back and forth mechan- 
ically. ‘‘I’ll try,” he repeated. 


‘window next morning he sav 


“The woman at Arles,” continued | 

“what did she say?” ao 
He told her briefly. = ; 
“Are your eyes open?” said the. 
“Yes.” He laughed proudly. 


” 


oh | 


“Then follow it with your eyes | 
she commanded. “That is what we | 
of you.” ae 

Jackdabos turned abruptly, 1) 
away down one of the flowering 
halted in some hidden part of the g\ 
and presently came marching back 
soldier. ; ae 

“Make my good-by to the Pr 
please,’ he begged lightly. “ 
bear ”” He waited until he eou 
“Don’t expect too much. It will} 
day.” wy 4 

“Perhaps,” Ruth assented. ‘ 
day.” : bi 

Avoiding glances, they stood side} 
and looked beyond the tops of ros 
and laurel fringing the clifis, to whe 
blue gulf moved and shimmered ti 
them from the tranquil west. 

; “Light of Earth,” said the Jackd 
ast. 
No one could have told whom the 


were spoken to. 
He turned. oo 
Ruth lifted the Trojan plate and 
it into the green baize bag. a 
“Here, then.” = 
“Keep it,” replied Jackdabos. __ 
“No,” she said scornfully. “At 
to have something better?” 
At that they laughed and their ey 
Neither spoke again. Then the . 
Swinging his bag over his should 
about face and rushed off up 
hillside. | 
across lawns and skipped the fl r 
making directly for the kitchen end | 
villa and the servants’ gate, where he 
slip out unobserved. 2 
From the open windows above thel 
pine branches came, as before, the tin) 
a piano, merrily played, and a, bar) 
voice that rolled out the Ettrick Shep!) 
song: te 


“But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a-roamin’ yet . 


Ruth heard it, on her sunny ocear’ 
under the aloes. = | 
“T wonder,” she thought, claspin’ 
hands—weak hands that had no s 
them. ‘“‘I wonder. Oh, the poor boy. 
poor, brave wonder of a boy going ali 
Jackdabos also heard the promise ( 
song, while he carefully shut the gat 
paused, hesitating, under evergreen | 
ows in the avenue. He did not seemt 
that environment. His eyes, indeed, 
open, but to another world. te || 
“Maybe,” he said. “Maybe.” 
Something wet had touched his 

brown cheek. ae 
“Damn, it’s not raining!” he grum 
“And now we know her, by the great | 
of Moses, but we can sing like any of th 
Down the road he went, lifting his 
as best he could contrive. It was poor! 
ing and a hackneyed old air: 

“‘Faites, reine immortelle, 
Lui dit-il en partant, 

Que j’aime la plus belle 
Et sois le plus vaillant.” 

Ruth did not hear that challenge i 


world. She sat pondering over the fe 
ness of womankind. ae 


XVI 


Ute world, being old and « 
lenges, went on its way. C “4 
fell during the night, so that w. 

dabos looked from the wheelwri 


young sycamore leaves, all the 
white with snow, like enor! 
pitched aloft in a sharp, blu 
heaven. He needed courage to { 
and bathe among the rocks of Gorbio 
After bathing he was glad to stand | 
forge fire and pump a groanif 
while his landlord hammered 
of trace-chain hooks. “Man 
grunted the wheelwright, 
sturdy, bent old man with a 
of some humorous gray bear— 
to make a man’s fortune.” 

Sparks—long, white-hot, f 
spattered from anvil to d 
double chiming of iron rang i 


was thinking that very same thing,” 
the Jackdaw mournfully at his pump 


ane You’re too young,” rejoined the 
er-clad veteran, laughing and smiting. 
t remember, son, the blows are better 
the fortune. Always.” 

tified with this doctrine and warmed 
he work, Jackdabos set forth early to 
i hisown campaign. It was a brilliant 
ing, the sunshine that of spring but 
sir keen as autumn; for the mistral, 
ing high overhead, made its passage 
m by a tingling in the nostrils and a 
clearness of vision. Above glittering 
s, bright gardens and mild orangeries, 
mountains impended solemnly with 
acles of snow and torn, bare precipices, 
sr-black against a chill sky, desolately 
- Jackdabos walked briskly on a high 
behind the town, making for the rocky 
ss of Pont Saint Louis and the Italian 
er. 

Inly Barjavel remains,” he thought. 
wust tell Barjavel my woes.” 

tt when he had crossed the frontier and 
ed at that wall among mountain 
her over which peeped the rose-colored 
-and the lemon-tree tops of Goiffon’s 
e, he knew his journey was in vain. 
tered windows, a smokeless chimney, 
profound silence declared the place 
ty. Jackdabos pulled a bell handle in 
vall beside the gate. After long wait- 
e pulled again and yet again. At last 
1 a sound of footsteps inside the garden, 
eket suddenly opened in the gate, and 
ugh the round hole peered a little, 
wd, red face like the face of a very old 
ish Punch. 

is, thought Jackdabos, must be René 
aithful. 

Monsieur Barjavel?”’ 

ie eyes of Punch twinkled. 

No,” said René. “‘You have come to 
wrong house, my friend.”’ 

2 was about to slide the wicket shut. 
dabos hooked one finger over the edge 
ie hole. 

Your master, then?”’ 

Not at home.” 

Yh!” cried the Jackdaw in despair, and 
‘bowataventure. “I’ma friend of his. 
me: Is he not visiting his sister?’’ 

ie little, sharp, watery eyes blinked— 
, and no more—but enough to show 
the question had hit fairly. 

[ cannot say, sir.’’ 

ckdabos withdrew his finger, let the 
et close, for a moment stared at the 
k timber of the gate, then turned and 
; back despondently by the path he had 
2, 
Yo use,” he told himself, wandering 
chin on bosom. “I’m alone. Bar- 
’s gone. I did know his voice in the 
enyesterday. Gone? There never was 
Barjavel. He’s the Princess’ brother; 
of the great, merely joking with us for 
stime.”’ 

e shrugged his shoulders miserably as 
alked. 

Barjavel gone. Puig in jail. And we 
like three brothers going to accom- 
\fine things. Bah! I make you a pres- 
of the lot!”” 

e marched on heavily, across the high 
ge into France, down the rocky hills to 
sea, and then among the wearisome 
ppers” promenading the Midi shore. 
denly he left this crowded embank- 
t and plunged into the streets of Men- 
; for he did not care to pass the donkey 
d, or meet Sara, or see a little white 

Indifferent to all the rest he wandered 
ss town, through the Dragonniére, up 
a wooded shoulder of Cap Martin, and 
oundabout with lonely thoughts. 

e wheelwright’s maxim, after all, 
1ed to point the one way out of his dis- 
. Many blows, nothing but hard blows 

struck, would bring a man through to 
une; though here was this Cellini plat- 
of course, which if cunningly sold would 
h at once more than a lifetime of poor 
f earning. Even the gold, melted 
ickdabos halted, overborne by disgust. 

emptation?”’ he said to himself. 
mptation? Bah, if I sold it, then, 
Id that be fortune? No, my Jacko, the 
ple is inside us. Riches do not improve 


icheswould not serve. He frowned, and 
tched the top of his ear. 

I left that green bag,’”’ he remembered 
Ismay, “on the table upstairs. Beelze- 
and Hobbididence know who may have 
*n it by now! One cannot go properly 
york with that damned treasure always 


- 
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lying undigested on the mind. I shall come, 
like Puig, to a leak box!” 

He raised his head and looked about, to 
see where the consideration of this quan- 
dary had led him. 

“Must be somewhere near Cabbé Roque- 
brune.”’ 

As a matter of fact, he had strayed into a 
little depression among the hills, an oval 
amphitheater of lawn surrounded by olive 
groves. The clear sunshine of a mistral day 
poured through the trees, flooded the level 
green turf, and brightened a host of gay 
banners, the tricolor, which waved from 
mast to mast in a woodland circuit. Jack- 
dabos knew the place, even before spying 
the many whitewashed bars and hurdles 
encumbering the lawn. It was the place of 
the Concours Hippique. A few stable boys 
were leading blanketed horses back and 
forth under the edge of the trees; and out 
in the central sunlight a young army officer 
rode a glossy bay mare that winced over 
the green like a vain dancer. 

“Straighten the jump there, will you?” 
called the officer. 

Jackdabos found that he stood near a 
hurdle which leaned askew. He ran obe- 
diently to lift one end and set it right. With 
a drumming sound the dainty hoofs charged 
toward him, and up over the barrier in a 
greyhound leap flew mare and rider. 

““Magnificent!”’ cried the Jackdaw, for- 
getting his private griefs in the love of 
horseflesh. ‘I give you the prize, mon- 
sieur!” 

The bay mare returned frivoling at a walk. 
Her rider, an alert soldier, whose fine, serious 
countenance was tinged with a clear pallor, 
nodded his thanks in passing. 

“‘Ah, the pretty filly !’’ chanted Jackdabos 
with vicarious pride. “‘ You have there, sir, 
a very flippant jumper.” 

The officer smiled at the young man’s 
eager, upturned face. It was a face that 
knew horses. 

“Not bad?” he said. “Here, hold this 
for me, please.” 

He unfastened his black cape and whirled 
it down into the Jackdaw’s arms. Then 
with a hint of the bridle hand he sent the 
bay mare galloping down the course, sky- 
larking over the bars. When he returned 
he pulled up for a moment to let Jackdabos 
and the mare nozzle each other, which they 
did with great interest and satisfaction. 
The boy spoke a few words to her in some 
crooning dialect. She whinnied, and laid 
her short little racer’s head on the brown 
velveteen shoulder. 

“You have bewitched the lady,” laughed 
her rider. “‘She is no sycophant.” 

He caught the youngster watching him 
secretly with an odd, shy glance. 

“But I’ve seen you before,”’ said he. 

“Yes, my captain,” replied Jackdabos. 
“Tn the army.” 

“Bh?” cried the horseman. ‘‘ When? 
Where was it?” 

He named an obscure and far-off battle 
field. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the Jackdaw, and 
named two others, grinning proudly. 

The captain smiled, but with a trace of 
sadness in his dark eyes, as though this 
young wanderer’s face recalled memories— 
many things lost and forgotten. 

“T know you now,” said he. “A very 
annoying young devil who never stayed in 
the background.” 

The Jackdaw modestly touched his cap, 
for this as it happened was praise. 

“Wh, well? How goes it, my boy?” 

The boy replied that his affairs went in 
excellent order. But as he made this reply 
there came an inspiration. 

“May I talk with you, sir,” he begged, 
“for ten minutes?”’ 

“Fire away,’’ said his captain. 

“Pardon, sir. Later. First I must go 
and come. There’s a very important thing 
I should like to show you. Highly impor- 
tant.”’ 

“Concerning what?” 

“Concerning France.” 

The captain consulted his watch. 

“‘T shall be exercising horses here,’ he 
declared, ‘‘till lunchtime.” 

The Jackdaw thanked him warmly, re- 
turned the black cape neatly folded, and 
set off across country like a paper chaser, 
vaulting one of the hurdles for pure light- 
heartedness. All the way to the wheel- 
wright’s and upstairs he ran; then all the 
way back uphill, with a heavy green bag 
thumping his ribs. In the pleasant glade 
of the Concours Hippique he found his 
captain still riding the bay mare, though 
now at an amble, her practice done for the 
day. (Continued on Page 46) 
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This Fitall 
Adjustable 
Toilet Kit 


takes your own pet brush- 
es, comb, shaving outfit, 
and whatever you want 
to put into it. Nothing 
ever fits in the old-fash- 
ioned kits, except the 
things that come in them. 


Pat. Jan. 27, 1914; Oct. 5, 1915 
Foreign Patents Pending 


> 


The Tone Kit with Adjustable Spaces 


Put whatever you wish in it. Fitall kits fit all articles, 
for either men or women, and changes can be made 


in a jiffy. 


Not like the old style. 


Adjustable spaces 


and our patent self-locking straps solve the problem. 


See this kit and you will want no 
other, for this means convenience 
supreme, at the same cost. 

Prices, $1.00 and up—three sizes in 
various styles of flexible leather and 


waterproof fabrics. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet. 

Ask your dealer to show you Fit- 
all kits,.or if he has not yet received 


his supply, let us know. (2) 


EKCO EISEMAN, KAISER & CO., EKCO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Ekco Make Leather Goods 
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We Use Only Fresh Coconut 


MADAME CUISINE explains: 


Yes, we housekeepers use only fresh 
coconut nowadays. But it has always 
been so much trouble to open and grate 
the coconut that mostly we have been 
doing without it. But now fresh grated 
coconut is to be had i” cans. 


Only remember this—there’s but one 
kind of canned fresh coconut. I’ve in- 
vestigated and I know. So don’t buy 
without reading the label. It guarantees 
Baker’s Coconut ‘‘to be sweet when the 
can is opened; to be pure coconut and 
coconut milk — nothing else.’” 


No trouble to use — just open the can. 
You'll find the contents not shredded or 
dried, but as delicious as though taken 
from a freshly opened coconut and kept 
sweet and tender in its own rich milk. 
You use the milk if your recipe calls for 
it. If not, press the meat thoroughly 


dry before using. Try it. It is perfect. 


bai as Cea 


BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 
WITH THE MILK 


In sanitary cans, 10 cents East of Missouri River 
Ask at your grocer’s and read the label 
RECIPE BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST 


Franklin Baker Company, Dept. G, Phila., Pa. 


To Grocers.— Remember that Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut will not 
only replace the package coconut, but it is going to take the whole fresh 
nut market, too. We recommend that you order through your jobber at once. 
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Great Sales Crown 


Years of Goodness 
Gee CORD Tires have sprung in- 


to sudden and almost universal appreciation. 
The steady and substantial growth of years has 
been accelerated to an extraordinary extent by a 
widespread waking-up to Goodyear advantages. 

It has evidently dawned upon motorists in 
general that owners of the finest cars have been 
prompted to pay the higher price of Goodyear 
Cords by something more than admiration for 
their added size, and definite air of smartness. 

In other words, they have not bought Good- 
year Cord Tires because of any social distinc- 
tion that might attach to them, but because 
Goodyear Cords pay a high return on the in- 
vestment, in extra comfort and extra value. 

The fact that they are specified as regular 
equipment on the Franklin, the Packard Twin 
Six, the Locomobile, the Peerless, the White, 
and the Haynes Twelve has probably inspired 
investigation. 

And investigation has invariably revealed ad- 
vantages and luxuries so pronounced that they 
are unmistakable. 

Just what these advantages are we have tried 
to make clear on the opposite page. 
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Utmost Tire Comfort 


with Utmost Service 


HAT ARE the individual qualities of 
Goodyear Cord Tires, for which so 
many motorists gladly pay higher prices? 

First, is their great comfort. 

Second, their freedom from usual tire troubles. 

Third, is the economy resulting from longer 
tire life, and a saving of power. 

These qualities are due to the great oversize 
of Goodyear Cord Tires and the extreme flex- 
ibility of Goodyear Cord construction. 

We get flexibility by placing the cords loosely 
side by side, in diagonal layers, with no cross- 
weave to hinder their movement. 

We add the elastic cushion of pure rubber, with 
which wé surround each cord and each layer. 

The tires yield freely when they strike road 
obstructions. They are protected from stone- 
bruise and blowout. Their life is prolonged. 

We build the 37’x5” Goodyear No-Hook 
Cord Tires 35% larger in air volume than the 
37°x5" Q. D. Clincher Tire built according to 
accepted standards. Other comparisons are 
equally interesting. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Tire Saver accessories are easy 
to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Protection 


The bank can protect 
the money you have 
saved. 


Only wise buying can 
protect the money you 
spend. 


Clothcraft Clothes 
enable you to protect 
the purchasing power 
of your dollars. 


We assure you of the 
good style, long wear, 
and satisfaction result- 
ing from 70 years of 
devotion to one idea— 
improving medium- 
priced clothes by scien- 
tific methods applied to 
every detail. 


We can offer you no 
better protection for 
the value of your dol- 
lars than Clothcraft 
Clothes for Men and 
Young Men. Come 
and see. 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 
ravtld Sis 4318” 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 


$10 #9295 pases 


o Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


[The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

They met in the center of the oval. 

“* Are your lungs made of leather?”’ asked 
the horseman, smiling. 

“Tt is nothing,” replied Jackdabos, 
flushed but breathing easily. ‘‘I was afraid 
of missing you, sir.” 

As a peddler opens his pack he untied 
the bag strings, fumbled within, and quickly 
extracted the broad golden plate, dazzling 
in the sun. 

‘There,’ said he, handing it up. 

The captain balanced the glorious ob- 
ject on his saddle bow, and stared like one 
amazed by legerdemain. 

““What’s all this?” 

Leaning against the mare’s shoulder, 
Jackdabos told him. 

He sat listening, immobile, an equestrian 
statue; only his fine dark eyes moved, but 
they penetrated the young man through 
and through. 

“Tt sounds very droll; but I’m not lying, 
Sinan 
“T know you’re not, my child. Continue 

o avoid that mistake.” 

Jackdabos continued with spirit and 
humor. 

“Tt is genuine,” he concluded. ‘‘A great 
Englishscholar told meso. Itis no counter- 
feit. Benvenuto Cellini made it; indeed, 
who else could dream and execute such a 
piece? 

“*Perfect, barring the salamander on Troy 
gate, which is bad. But perfect!” 

The captain, his first moment of surprise 
past, nodded gravely, like a man who had 
seen many matters far less credible. 

“Odd,” he murmured. “‘A very odd 
story.” 

“Sir, you can’t imagine,” said Jackdabos 
fervently, ‘‘how I have lain awake nights, 
puzzling. To think of such a prodigy ever 
being lost—or ever found again. Enigma! 
The things we lose, the things we keep— 
enigma of the past! It crushes me, sir.’ 

His captain did not laugh or mock, but 
eyed him curiously, and then said: 

“T know. Charlemagne was a great em- 
peror. Somewhere in Paris—the Biblio- 
theque, I fancy—there’s one poor, little, old, 
time-eaten ivory chessman which belonged 
to Charlemagne.” 

He waited, but not long, for this bright- 
eyed youngster caught the point almost 
at once. 

“You think like me, sir!’’ exclaimed the 
Jackdaw, as if marvelously honored. “‘ Yes. 
If Charlemagne came back, and saw his one 
chessman standing there, he would ery: 
“What the devil! They kept that little old 
thing, when I owned such a lot of stuff— 
me, Charlemagne?’”’ 

The two men smiled, agreeing well. Jack- 
dabos patted the mare’s neck, and became 
lost in a day dream, his gaze fixed on the 
tricolor banners fluttering brightly round 
the olive-girdled circus. 

“You had some question to ask?” 

“Oh, pardon me, sir.’”’ The dreamer 
woke, “I forgot. Your time is not like 
mine, worthless. May I see our plate once 
more?”’ 

The captain reached it down. Jackdabos 
took it in both hands, held it out at arm’s 
length, and, with a gleam of primrose light 
quivering over his tanned cheeks, fell to 
such a study of the golden work as though 
he were storing away the sight of Helen; 
her brothers, and beleaguered Troy in his 
mind forever. 

“It was made for a French king.’”’ He 
thought aloud. “The kings are gone, but 
there is always France.” 

He returned the plate to his captain. 

“You know the great and the powerful, 
sir. Please make them keep this where we 
others, we short-legged fellows, can see it 
now and then on a Sunday.” 

He stepped backward smartly, two paces 
from the-mare’s shoulder, touched his cap, 
turned, and walked off with a little con- 
tented swagger across the green turf. He 
had reached the boundary of the oval before 
ae astonished captain came riding along- 
side. 

“Here, you young madman,” fumed the 
officer, laughing. ‘‘Here!”’ 

Respectful but stubborn, the Jackdaw 
turned his head without halting. 

“No use, my captain,’ he retorted. 
“The pretty filly can do anything, God bless 
her, but she hasn’t learned to climb these 
rocks where I’m going. Oh, and here’s the 
bag for it.” 

Like a brown velveteen goat, he scram- 
bled up the nearest rounding ledge and 
stood inaccessible on the crest, akimbo and 
agrin, ready to vanish into the olive 
branches. 
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“Forgive me, sir,’”’ he called. “I had no 
other method. My friends are all gone. I 
needed a man of honor. It belongs with 
the toy of Charlemagne.” 


MVIT 


VIGNON, a year later, was enjoying the 
clearest of spring days. In mild April 
sunlight the city of the Popes lifted her pale 
buff towers and crenelated walls along the 
river, as though rising to see how the pol- 
larded fruit trees blossomed on the island. 
Against the lofty balustrade of the popes’ 
garden a large, black-bearded man leaned 
his elbows, and watched, far below, the 
tawny Rhone swirling past in freshet. He 
wore plain black clothes and a generous 
black felt hat. 

“T wonder,” said this man, ‘‘what the 
young monkey thinks he’s doing?” 

He meditated, his big gray eyes fixed on 
Rhone stream and the low mist of orchard 
blossoms beyond. One year ago he had 
lost a friend. This morning he hoped to 
discover the friend again, if it were possible 
after so much time and intervening differ- 
ence. 

“Young monkey!” said Blackbeard. 
“Whatever he is doing, he’s proud as 
Lucifer and twice as independent.” 

A brooding light in the gray eyes de- 
clared that the lost friend, for all his pride 
and silence, was not a displeasing object of 
thought. Blackbeard hummed an air, and 
beat accompanying tattoo on the balus- 
trade. Avignon had waked and breakfasted, 
but remained very still. The skiff of the 
ferryman, gliding slantwise across the yel- 
low river, creaked and rattled its pulley 
along the sagging wire cable with a com- 
plaint as of a melancholy bird. When it 
had landed beneath Blackbeard’s rocky 
eminence, and set ashore its freight. of slow- 
moving peasant women, there was no 
sound but Rhone’s voice. Fierce eddies 


’ 


boiled and gurgled under the arches of the ° 


broken bridge, and surged about the last 
pier in midstream, reflecting bits of glassy 
brightness, whirling like that round of the 
vanished dancers whose memory is but an 
old song. The watcher on the garden rock 
ceased humming and listened for a while. 

“Tl go now,”’ he thought, rousing, ‘‘and 
catch him at work. If he is working?” 

So down from the garden cypresses, 
under the palace battlements, under the 
Pope’s Mule tower, downstairs, past valiant 
Crillon’s statue, and into the lower streets 
of Avignon, walked a lazy giant with an air 
of preoccupied benevolence. He smiled to 
himself as he went. 

“Will it be like old times?” he wondered. 

Through narrow ways and a crowded 
market place he came at last into the Street 
of the Dyers. Where once the scarlet cloth 
of army trousers used to flaunt was now 
a sad-colored lane of workshops overhung 
with budding trees. On his right, in a ma- 
sonry channel, the olive-gray water of the 
Sorgue came suddenly and mysteriously 
flowing from under houses, to turn the cum- 
brous, clanking, undershot water wheels, 
their paddles coated with green slime. Like 
laboring monsters, wheel after wheel re- 
volved patiently, dripping. Across the 
street their motion was continued, multi- 
plied, accelerated in the row of workshops 
where through dark doorways came the 
hum and the fugitive glimmer of belts and 
pulleys rapidly spinning. 

“He must be hereabout,” thought 
Blackbeard, peering through each door as 
he passed. Men quarreled somewhere with 
loud and terrible language. 

Not far beyond the mournful chapel of 
the Gray Penitents he spied a yet gloomier 
portal, from which smoke languidly drifted. 

“There!” said the wanderer, quickening 
his steps. ‘‘There, of course; that’s the 
boy’s sign!” 

Above the smoking lintel projected a 
small penthouse box, like a wooden lantern, 
in which hung a bridle of scarlet leather. 

“Poor child, I hope it brought him luck!” 

To judge by the senses it had not done 
so. Here the quarrel raged. The shop, 
blacker than an oven, was filled with stale, 
acrid foundry smoke and reéchoed yells of 
rage. As Blackbeard gained the threshold 
he was thrown violently backward by two 
interlocked and reeling figures, who were 
belched out as from an inferno. In a zig- 
zag stumble they crossed the road, struck 
headfirst the wall of the brook, fell in a 
hissing, cat-fighting mass, then disentan- 
gled, bounded up, and sprang at each other 
with fists and feet. 

They were short men, evenly matched; 
but the good-natured giant, lumbering into 
the fray, tore them apart. 


“No, no!” cried one. “Let be 
must come to an end.” Bs 
“Stand clear!’’ howled the other 
me kill him!” a 
“Do it! WDonbige My 
“He stole my great treasure. 
away—for nothing. Promised 


peacemaker, trying frantically 
Pale, sweaty, grimed like s 
blouses tattered and burnt, #] 
pair of last night’s phantom: 
sunshine the fag-end of a dre 

Along the Street of the Dy 
ing workmen leaned in their 
watch and disapprove, or 
shrugged their shoulders, 


again. 
“Let me kill him!” 
“Out.o’ my way!” 
The giant recognized b 
den ye ae fa 
“c y, Jac o!” e cried. 
Stop this at once. Calm y 
The blacker and worse h 
flashed on him a beseechit 


you now. This has. 
blames me for the failure o 
year’s work. This is the fi 
We must finish on the spot 

So saying, he dodged 
arm and flew at his enem 
cock. This time Barjavel 
self with seeing fair play. — 
great and grim, fought : 
hammered each other wi 
will, clenched, toppled ex 
on the cobblestones, got up 
afresh. When they fell tor 
was the wild, smeared li 
who wriggled on top and 

“Had enough?” he pant 
drop you into the Sorgue?” 


‘I quit work,” said Puig. 


Jackdabos, or the torn an 
in his likeness, drew himse 
rily filled his chest with air. 

“You are welcome,” he 
“Welcome, monsieur le prince 

“Bah!” protested the gi 
his hand. ‘“‘Call me the old 

The youngster sighed with co 

“My dear Barjavel, it’s ver 
your face again. What can we dc 

Barjavel’s big gray eyes twinkl 
isfaction. Here he had found the sar 
Jackdaw, nobody’s darling, no man’ 
tégé, poor, simple, yet ready to talk 
ruler of grand affairs. = ae 

“T came to renew our friendship a1 
replied Barjavel, “if you care to t 
wanted to ask you both to come picni 
me on the island.” a 

Jackdabos gave a snort of conten 

“Tf we care? What do you take t 
Barjy? Half a mo’.” ¥ 

He plunged into theshop and disapy 
among greenish clouds of eyilsn 
smoke. Barjavel, peering in, could se 
an obscure wilderness of tools, boxes, 
of sand, disorderly work benches, 
nated by the dome of a brick furnace 
huge, misshapen mass, like a badly 
ant hill propped with scaffolding. The 
was a fit grotto for Melancholia surrol 
by her rubbish. a 

Jackdabos ran out buttoning his jac 
the same old brown velveteen, threa 
now, though neatly patched and bre 
Except that one eyelid was turning 
and puffy he bore no marks of conflict 
certainly no grudge, for his face wasjub 

“Ready for picnics,” he declared. 
haven’t eaten or slept, no, not these 
eight hours. Wow, Barjy, but we 
worked!” | 

Blackbeard pointed at the uncout 
hill amid the reek. ss 

“What on earth is that?” 

The Jackdaw flung his hands apar 
gesture of defeat. ae 

“That? My statue;’’ said 
“My bronze statue in its mold. 
work for nothing. We cast it 2 
could. Puigo says the alloy didr 
properly. All we could get fi 
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Disc Records. . 
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Needle. 


MAKE YOUR FAMILY HAPPY TOO! 
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got Phonograph 


22 Inches High 
by 11 by 13 Inches. 
31 Inches High in 
Playing Position. 


sic lovers everywhere, whether rich or poor, welcome the Carola as a means of satisfying their music hunger. Its 
rice 1s sensational when measured by its intrinsic merit, its beauty and its marvelous ability to translate records and 
) transfuse the voice and spirit of all musicians into the lives of all people. The Carola has so many exclusive advan- 


ages that your enthusiasm will know no bounds. Here they are— 


Has handsome Cabinet 22” « 13" x 11’ closed. 31’ high in playing position. 
Plays all standard records. Uses any standard needle. 

Sound waves do not pass through metal. them. 
Tone arm is of Violin Fibre—prevents rasping metallic ring. 
Every musical note reproduced in all its fullness and richness. 
No irritating sound as result of needle scratching. 

Body is made entirely of Acoustic Metal, strong, durable and beautiful. ances. 


A Cabinet Machine with Your Money Back in 5 Days 


Mahogany Finish , ; 
appearance of the Carola is a surprise. if the Carola is not Exactly as Represented 


beautiful, artistic and dignified. The deli- 
and excellence of its finish, we believe 
will agree, make it the finest looking little 
lograph in the world. 


Immediate Delivery —No Limit to Output 


When it arrives it will be one of the happiest moments in 
your life, a family event to look forward to. 


It will make an 
ideal gift or a surprise present for any and every member of 
the family. Do not delay, but write at once. Use the coupon 
and you will never regret it. 


DEALER OPPORTUNITY 


| have no conception of the intensity and scope of the 
and from people in all walks of life for this remarkable 
nograph. The sales possibilities are’ beyond your imagi- 
ie This market is not only ready and waiting, but is 
we We are making dealer connections rapidly. Our 
osition is liberal. You take absolutely no risk. You are 
ected by our money back guarantee. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CAROLA COMPANY 


Main Office: Leader-News Building, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Perfected rendition of records is its wonderful achievement ; we do not believe you could tell what 
machine has played, the Carola or one costing much more, if you could hear but not see 


Dust-proof compartment specifically designed to contain records; easily accessible. 
Top can easily be raised and lowered, enclosing entire phonograph, making it one compact unit 


and protecting all working parts. Nothing is exposed to get injured or to spoil appear- 


Convenient Size 


Small and convenient to handle, the Carola is built not 
for size but for music. It is not a clumsy, hard to 
move piece of furniture. Sit in your chair with the 
Carola on the floor or table beside you and play it to 
your heart’s content without moving to wind it or change 
records. Light enough to carry about the house; ideal 
size for yacht, motor boat, row boat, canoe; to take to 
summer cottage or in motor car. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Carola Co., Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 


Enclosed is $15.00, Please send me one Carola Phonograph. Ship- 
ment charges prepaid. If, at the end of five days, I am not completely 
satisfied, I will return it to you C. O. D., and you return my $15.00. 


Name 


Town 


Street Address. 


‘(If a dealer, say so) 
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HERE is a Locomobile four-cylinder gasoline chassis 

in New York City which was built in 1901, has worn 

out four new bodies, is about ready for the fifth—and is 

still operating, after nearly fifteen years’ continuous service. 

The performance of this and hundreds of other chassis built 

by the Locomobile Company of America is a standing illustra- 

tion of the Locomobile policy—that the only way to build a 

truck good enough for the strains of modern transportation is 

to use material that the average man might think too good. 
VN 


(| RIKER }} 
(Es) 


is 


The latest achievement of the Locomobile Company is the 
new Riker Truck—a truck developed from the lessons of 
the war. 

We own probably the fullest collection of data on truck 
materials, truck design and truck performance in America. 

The metals used in the Riker Truck cost from two to four 
times as much as those used in trucks built by the ordinary 
American practice. 

They are vastly stronger. 

They make the Riker Truck materially lighter than the 
usual trucks built for the same loads. 

The Riker Truck is the best built truck in America—and it 
costs no more than the average truck of equal rated capacity. 


The Riker Truck is easy on tires—showing a remarkably 
low replacement cost. 

It has the worm drive—the most advanced type of motor 
truck drive today. 

It is Jow—easy to load and unload. 

Theweightis near the ground, reducing sway and vibration. 

The driver’s seat is located on the right hand side—nearest 
the curb, where it logically belongs on a truck. 

The levers are on the right hand, bringing the operation of 
the truck to the right arm. 

It has springs in the steering connections, and irreversible 
gear—no road shocks can reach the driver. 

The hand wheel is twenty-two inches in diameter—giving 
a big leverage and easy steering. 

The Riker Truck is easy to start—easy to run—is quiet— 
has four speeds with governor control and takes ordinary 
hills on the fourth speed. 


The design of the Riker Truck, its material and the way 
it performs on the road, so impressed the European military 
engineers that they took all the Riker Trucks to be had and 
put them into war service. 

For more than a year, the only Riker Trucks in America 
were the few secured by big business. 

With all our increased facilities today there are hardly 
enough Riker Trucks now built and building to meet the de- — 
mands of business houses, both large and small. 


© 


The way business is growing, every manufacturer and 
merchant is facing the time when he will need better service 
from his trucks. 

Whether it is the Riker Truck he wants or some other, de- 
pends on what he expects from his truck equipment—and 
what he feels his truck upkeep, repair bills, tire replacement 
and depreciation ought to cost him per ton-mile of hauling. 

The forward-looking Merchant, Manufacturer, Superintend- 
ent or Traffic Manager is invited to have the Riker Truck 
demonstrated by any of our Branch Houses, as follows: 


Sixty-first Street, next to Broadway 
700 Commonwealth Avenue 

2000 Michigan Avenue 

230 Fulton Street 

2314 Market Street 

: Pico and Figueroa Streets 
Seattle, Wash. ‘ é . 808 East Pike Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio . ; ; i 911 Race Street 
Oakland, Cal. A 4 Z . Twelfth and Harrison Streets 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ : . . 107 West Mt. Royal Avenue 
Washington, D. C.. 3 1124 Connecticut Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Euclid Avenue and Baum Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 1833 McGee Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 3033 Locust Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 5 g 3 1416 Harmon Place 
Bridgeport, Conn. . Seaside Park 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


We have received so many inquiries from truck users 
generally about the Riker Worm Drive that we have 
published the desired information in a book—‘What 
Our Worm Drive Trucks are Doing.’’ We shall be glad 
to send you a copy on request to our Main Office. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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| (Continued Oe rier oe st 
ut, secondhand bell-founder’s 
bw Mafeesh-fineesh! We have failed 
“are bankrupt—no more metal, no 
money. Come on, let us eat and pic- 
‘We shall not make you sad.” 

rjavel took the failure as a matter of 


Cute grown thin,” he said. “‘Where’s 
[ys p 

)ld fool says he won’t come,” was the 
iia turned and bellowed into the 


Tiibert! Attend! We’re going by the 
o the Island, then up the towpath to 
d,sunny bank. Follow us when ready. 
| have succulent foods and the best of 


ie grotto of Melancholy returned no 


er. . 
ave him to sulk it through,” advised 
ackdaw. “I feel this is a day of des- 
If the lady at Arles foretold us the 
_ Puig will be happy and content, 
ing for a man who has beaten him 
hand and tongue. Or not. Let be. 
ust follow, now or never.” 
rjavel accepted this philosophy, but 
rting bellowed once more: 
hut up shop and find us. Ile de la 
aelasse! Plenty of wine, old Philibert 
au!” 
sibylline croak bade them go to the 


ey so far obeyed as to leave and wind 
way, happily talking, through Avignon 
ie old walls and the river. There at 
ac landing below the Pope’s Rock they 
irked with a polite, sunburnt ferryman, 
cast loose and let them drive aslant 
ood. His pulley wheel chattered and 
red its wire overhead; the clay- 
ed Rhone swept round them; while 
the pink-tufted orchards on the island 
a they drew near, Saint Andrew’s fort 
Philip’s tower rushed downstream by 
on, like castled mountains moving. 

nen the boat nosed into a mudbank 
wel and his friend climbed out on the 
1 shore. By the ferry cabin stood a 
in rusty black—a waiter from some 
m hidden among the poplar trees— 
bowed to Barjavel, and silently, as by 
intment, handed them a basket cov- 
with a tidy cloth. Jackdabos carried 
s they set forth up-river by the old 
ath, now an intermittent sandy lane 
ig bushes, with clearings and tiny 
ey where the crumbling river bank had 


ey walked slowly, but their tongues 
ped; andas of yore the talk flew round- 
t and crisscross, quartering large fields 
man life, 
Mf course,” Barjavel was saying, 
helors aren’t the most unhappy in this 
. I remember two sentences a 
:kdabos laughed. 
th, that’s like the old time!” he ex- 
ed. “How good it is to see and hear 
my friend! What texts from what 
nt father are you masticating now?” 
ie glant viewed him slyly, askance. 
neis of Juvenal,” he replied. ‘It says: 
hing is more intolerable than a rich 
an.’ And for the other, how wrote the 
ff Sirach? ‘As the going up a sandy 
is to the feet of the aged, so is a wife 
f words to a quiet man.’” 
ckdabos chuckled. 
‘ou are always the same,” he declared 
quiet affection. “But there are— 
—to which even your collected wisdom 
ot apply.” ; 
ey halted in a pleasant, circular grass- 
open to the river, but screened else- 
e with young thicket and the dry, 
n stalks of last year’s rushes. April 
line warmed the new grass, and, being 
ted from the saffron flood, played 
pe oozy lights among the 
| switches and furry tassels of the wil- 
Jackdabos, laying his basket on the 
» Sat there cross-legged. 
Sy the way,” said his friend abruptly, 
ig down beside him and stretching at 
ength, “you remember Miss Moul- 
Nice girl that. You'll be glad to hear 
was well, and asked about you in a 
‘ to my sister.” 
ckdabos fixed his eyes on Avignon, 
© towers dreamed above the hurrying 
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es. Tam glad.” His lips moved with 

3 the cs of cae pps within 
, villS, the day of his failure, no 
could have pierced him more cruelly. 
—she is kind. I think perhaps—I’d 
t lay our tablecloth.” 
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Dragging the basket toward him, he un- 
folded the white cloth on the grass, then 
busily set out in order the banquet which 
Barjavel had _ provided —a roast chicken, 
two bottles of wine, salad, golden-crusted 
bread and various dainties. He was aware 
that his host lay watching him sharply. 

“You're not ruined yet, for you can. buy 
more metal.” The giant was reading his 
thoughts. 

““Buy more metal and have another go. 
I'll lend you plenty 3 

Jackdabos looked up, smiling. 

“You are a friend,” he answered in a 
glow of admiration. “You follow a man 
clear into the little rooms of his heart, don’t 
you? My dear Barjy, I’m grateful, but— 
but.” He nodded, as if the word were 
final; then with strained, mathematical 
precision arranged three heavy glass tum- 
blers round the cloth. “I can’t explain. 
Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 
Very slow work. But you know some 
things, like dying, and this—this other—a 
chap has to do all alone!” 

Barjavel nodded with tremendous en- 
ergy, and sat upright like one whose watch- 
ing had ceased forever. 

“Anyhow, you can smoke with an old 
man, can’t you?” he growled, and tossed 
over a box of sinfully bedizened cigarettes. 
“Humble yourself that far?” 

So, in their warm retreat among the 
willows, they lounged together, relishing 
equally the savor of delicate tobacco and 
the smell of a spring bonfire that drifted, like 
strong earthy incense, from where some 
island farmer was burning brush. They 
mused, and let the flow of the river carry 
past their thoughts in a trance, till con- 
scious only of that yellow surface, here 
rippling into a line of shark-fin waves, there 
uncoiling strings of loud whirlpools, or sud- 
denly returning calm and smooth, as an 
eddy that bore tiny matted rafts and jack- 
straw patterns of broken reeds, mingled 
with the numberless old wine corks that 
bob in the Rhone. 

“T’m sorry for Puigo,’”’ confessed the 
young man, out of this long contemplation. 
“TI treated him shabbily about his gold 
platter. He took all that like a brick. And 
I did promise to make his fortune. Ahi! 
Our promises!” 

A distant, mellow chiming floated through 
sunlight to their island. Behind towered 
hill and long ramparts the Jacquemart of 
Avignon rang noon. Other sweet bells 
answered. When the music had passed 
overhead there was only the fleeting 
gurgle of the whirlpools, and the whisper 
of an April breeze passing through the sere 
lances of the rushes. 

A loud hail from down the island startled 
them. 

Through a gap in the willows they caught 
fragmentary glimpses of the towpath, a 
leafy tunnel checkered with pale-green, 
vernal brightness. Through this a man ap- 
peared, running like a messenger. He 
stopped, hailed once more, then seemed to 
spy the two holiday makers; for in a clear- 
ing against the southerly glitter of the 
flood his black silhouette hopped off the 
ground, cutting a strange antic. The crea- 
ture yelled some greeting, either of triumph 
or derision. Then he came jogging on se- 
dately. 

“Tt’s Puigo. Good.” 

The sturdy little smith walked over their 
grass plot with a determined air till he 
stood between them. All mud and smut, 
he had done nothing to remove the stains 
of combat except wash his face; one eye 
was nearly lost in a puffy swelling, and his 
nose gleamed large and red as a carrot. In 
both arms he dandled what might have 
been a small baby wrapped in brown pa- 

er. 
4 “Tt breaks every law of metals!’ he de- 
clared angrily. “That old she-dog of a 
furnace, hey what, she did the trick after all! 
I smashed the mold to spite you, Jacko, 
and ooh, your bronze, your bronze if 

The Jackdaw scrambled up and stood 
waiting, deadly pale. 

Raa cone,” he stammered. “All wasted, 
I suppose?”’ : 

The smith pitched his brown paper 
nursling into Barjavel’s lap. 

“‘No-o-o!”’ he blubbered, and fell on the 
Jackdaw’s neck. ‘‘She’s cooling. She’s 
perfect! Perfect! Jacko, we’re both—o-o- 
oh, hoo, hoo—we’re both made men for 
life!” 

He hung there limp in his partner’s arms, 
crying like a naughty child. " 

“Look at the model, Barjy,” said Jack- 
dabos over his shoulder. ‘‘’T will give you 
some idea. You’re the third person to see 
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and picture ! 


Tiose “now or never’’ 
pictures that you only have 
one chance at: 


—get them with a Graflex. 


Pictures you can’t take with the 
usual camera, kiddies at play 
indoors, street scenes in a dull 
light, snapshots in the shade: 


—take them with a Graflex. 


Pictures other cameras lose 

thro’ the finder’s uncertainty 

or guessing at distance: 

—make SURE of them with 
a Graflex. 


The Graflex difference in principle makes 
SURE of the focus and shows you the picture 


FULL-SIZE until the shutter snaps. 
Send for the Graflex Book 


Tells in full detail what the difference is and how 


and why a Graflex results in finer pictures. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


— makes SURE of the focus 


How the 
Graflex 
works—See 

Bi 6Page 4, the 

= Graflex Book 
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$12.75 to $51.00 


according to design, equipment and your 
location, Pay $1 a week. 


How a Million Women 
Prepared Today’s Meals 


When they entered thekitchen, 
they rolled back the doors of the 
Hoosier, drew out the sliding table 
top, and found all supplies and 
utensils ready-gathered at their 
fingers’-ends. 


The Hoosier agent in your town will 
deliver the cabinet for a small deposit. 
$1 weekly pays the rest soon. Your 
money all back if you are not delighted. 


Why have a million women kept 
the Hoosier after such a trial as this? 
Regardless of the space in your kitchen, 
there’s a Hoosier made to fit it at a price 
you can easily pay. 


After the meal they tidied up 
and were out of the kitchen in 
just a few minutes. 


Hoosier’s unrivaled convenience won 
the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition. 


Compare this, please, with the 
time and work that cooking at 
your home requires. Resolve at 
least to try the Hoosier way. A 
trial right in your.own kitchen 


costs you nothing. kitchen helps. It’s free. Write today. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 165 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 
Branch: 1067 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Go see the new Roll Door model at 
the Hoosier store in your town. 


FREE! Write to us for the name of the 


; Hoosier store in your town and 
we'll send a copy of our latest Hoosier book of 


(318) 


A slight, push and twist—one opera- 8 
tion—liquid shoots into root, First 
kills it, knife takes off top. Riplessarene 
dandelion killer g 
—also other weeds. 
Pinadollarbilltothisad. 
and we will send the Eradopostpaid. a 
Also spray pumps in40styles. GetFree Book 


E.C. BrownCo.,870 Maple St., Rochester,N.Y. a 
Dealers Wanted ges ms as au ap GS =e oe oe OD 


The Non-Tipping Coasters with the Auto-Steering Device 


Wagner Coasters are the kind that’ stand the racket.- ‘‘ Battleship’’ construction— 
all steel electric welded wheels and _bolsters — no bolts, nuts, ties or wood spokes to 
loosen and rattle. Extra strong axles. Absolutely non-tipping — weight comes on 
wheels—not in’ center of bolster as with ordinary wagons. Removable box, block 
brake—auto-steering device controlled~by handle. Turns short, 
but won't tip.. Let the boy choose and he’ll always pick a Wagner. 

Dozen styles and sizes, with or without rubber tires. 


Write for our Free Wagon Book 


showing entire ‘line illustrated-in actual colors.- Quotes prices— 
freight paid. This book is free. Write for it today. 


WAGNER MFG. CO., Dept. K, Cedar Falls, lowa’ 


Dealers: Write 


specialties. 


for our proposition on 
Coaster Wagons; also 
complete 96-page catalog 
of barn door hangers and 
tracks, overhead - trolley 
carriers and other 
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our model. The thing itself, of course, is 
made heroic.” ; 

He was too busy comforting Puig, they 
were both too shaken with work, hunger, 
lack of sleep, to watch what Barjavel might 
do; but they heard the crackle of stiff 
paper being unfolded and became aware of 
a mighty silence. He must be looking at 
that model in black wax, which they already 
knew by heart. Then suddenly they were 
crushed in a bear’s hug, swept off their feet, 
and tossed aloft like playthings. 

“Oh, my boys!” wailed the good giant. 
“This will live long after we are dead and 
gone! Oh, my boys!” 

Jackdabos was stuttering in the air as he 
went up and down. 

“Does it—does it b-b-beat Cellini?” 

“Cocked hat!” cried Barjavel. 

He set them down dizzily; ran to the 
tablecloth, opened a bottle, and filled two 
tumblers with pale-red wine. 

“Drink,” he commanded, giving one 
glass to Puig and keeping one, ‘‘to our 
master.” 

They drank solemnly. The Jackdaw 
hung his head, trembling like a tired horse. 
But next moment they had him at arms’ 
length, whirling in a round upon the grass. 
Barjavel was singing for their dance; and 
the words of his song were: 


““My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome, lovely lassie yet; J 
It scarce would do 
To sit and woo 
Down by the stream sae glassy yet.” 


It was not on St. Bénézet’s broken bridge, 
yet no livelier dance was ever footed in 
Avignon. 


“But there’s a braw time comin’ yet, 
When we may gang a-roamin’ yet, 
And hint wi’ glee 

O’ joys tobe . 


The singer choked and failed, the round 
ceased in a tangle, the three friends stood as 
it were admiring their own folly. 

“Come,” ordered Barjavel at last qui- 
etly. ‘‘We should eat.” 

With a kingly ceremony, more than half 
serious, he led the shabby little brown-clad 
youth to the feast by the river’s brim. 

“Sit down before us, Jacko,” said he. 
‘“Where the master sits is the head of the 
table.” 
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(THE END) 


First Aid to Pershing 


STREET carnival now touring the 

South is seemingly the repository of a 
most perplexing military secret. On a re- 
cent visit by this particular carnival to a 
Tennessee city a part of the attending 
throng heard a barker extol the clairvoyant 
powers of Madam ; 

This Goddess of Wisdom, while thor- 
oughly blindfolded, gave instant answers 
to any questions. The seeker after truth 
merely wrote on a slip of paper the ques- 
tion nearest his heart, which, being read 
out by the barker in the hearing of all the 
crowd, was as publicly answered. 

Whether Minnie still loved Tom and 
where the old hermit buried the gold were 
questions legitimate enough; but that some- 
body had taken advantage of a lady’s trust- 
ful disposition her answer revealed when 
Madam was confronted with the query: 

“Where is Villa?” 

Her reply was: 

“Her real name is not Villa. It is Mar- 


garet; and she is nowin Atlanta, Georgia.” 
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‘Balanced’ Tires 


Give ‘Balanced’ Wear 


Every United States Tire is a ‘balanced’ tire. 


It lasts and lasts, no part giving out first, 
until finally, after a long life of service, the 
whole tire wears out as a whole. 


Tread and carcass, rubber and fabric—all 
elements give equal wear—no part is weaker 
or stronger than any other. | 


Each part does its work fully—to the limit — 
helps every other part to last longer, and 
thus gives the whole tire longer life and the 
user longer service. : 


United States ‘Balanced’ Tires last and last 
and last—that is why they have, besides won- 
derful efficiency, such low-mileage cost. 


There are five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires — 
a tire to meet every motoring need of price and 
use. Ask your dealer for your copy of the 
booklet —‘‘Judging Tires’’— which tells how to 
buy the tire to suit your needs. 


foes j.  United States Tire Company 
Ine of th : & a ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
ne of the Five es “INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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OFT COLLARS which stand 

trim in wear—that is the promise 
of men’s furnishers who are featuring 
the new E &W Soft Collars. With- 
out resorting to artificial stiffening, 
E&W Collars are given substance 
as well as coolness. The neckbands 
are re-enforced by several rows of 
stitching. All details of design and 
finish are smartly correct. 


At 2 for 25c, the E & W Soft Collar 
models (‘“Clubwood’’) show wide di- 
versity of line and fabric. Silk mixtures, 
piqués and reps in plain and fancy 
weaves. Other grades are priced at 25c 
(“Chantilly”) and soc (St. Cloud’) — 
with such fabrics as super-quality French 
Piqué and pure Japanese Habutai Silk. 


Choose the E & W Soft Collar style 
which most becomes you. The best 
Style is your style. 


EARL & WILSON 


2 for25 cent Collars 
The best Style is your style 
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M aye 


BUCK AND THE BISCUIT SHOOT, 


(Continued from Page 17) 


contraption for?’—and gave the handle a 
yank. I found out, all right. It was one of 
them shower baths, an’ pretty near drowned 


e 

“Brown! Miss Brown!” shouted Mon- 
tague. 

The girl jumped to her feet. 

‘Here; lemme help you down over them 
rocks. . . Soit’s Miss Brown, is it?” 

“Miss Brown will do for a film name!” 
laughed the girl. ‘How do you like it?” 

“Nothin’ very fancy about it,’’ objected 
Buck. ‘‘De Vere or La Fontaine would go 
better. I ain’t agoin’ to call you Miss 
Brown—I tell you those!”’ 

“No,” twinkled the girl; 
on calling me sister. 
Montague.” 


“you may keep 
Ready, Mr. 


Iv 


ELL,” said Ben Leslie, the elongated 
property man, yawning over hissoup, 
“‘thisis our last night here; and] ain’tsorry. 
Too far from the bright lights for me!” 
“Huh!” ejaculated Buck disgustedly. 
“The bright lights never got you anything.” 
“Still, I like to look at ’em,”’ responded 
Ben. ‘I don’t care if I never see any more 
scenery as long asl live. The evenings here 
are pretty tedious if a feller hasn’t got a nice 
little extry girl to fill up with lies about 
himself—what a great actor he is, and such. 
. . . How do you find the evenings, 
Buck?” 


“Aw, shut up!” growled Parvin. 

After dinner Buck went to his room and 
spread his entire wardrobe on the bed. It 
was a gaudy collection; and after deep 
thought he selected a plaid shirt of violent 
hue, some Mexican-silver jewelry, light rid- 
ing gloves with beaded cuffs, and a flaming 
scarlet neckerchief. He looked longingly at 
his white angora chaps, but could not recon- 
cile them with an evening stroll along the 
rim, so confined himself to his best trousers, 
tucking them into his boot-tops. He also 
shaved himself against the grain; and when 
the operation was completed he examined 
his weather-beaten countenance at extreme 
length. 

“You ain’t no prize beauty, Parvin,” he 
remarked to his reflection in the mirror, 
‘but you’re easier on the eyes after a clean 
shave!” 

When he was satisfied that art could do 
no more for him in the line of adornment, 
he went out and tramped up and down the 
board walk between the Bright Angel and 
the hotel; and there were times when he 
peered into the black gulf and hummed a 
few strains of that melancholy ditty, The 
Cowboy’s Lament: 


I’m but a pore cowboy; I knowl done wrong! 


A quick, light footstep sounded in the 
distance, and Buck, throwing away his ciga- 
rette, hastened to meet the girl. 

“T asked you to come for a little walk to- 
night,” said he, ‘‘ because I’ve got news for 
you. Bully news!” 

‘“News—for me?” 

“The best ever! I kind of thought it was 
comin’, after Jim wrote in that little part 
for you an’ give you some scenes. I’d ’a’ 
said something then, only I didn’ t want to 
build up false hopes, sister 

“But this news? What is it?” 

“‘Can’t you guess?” 

The girl stamped her foot. 

“Tell me at once!” 

“Well,”’ said Buck, “I heard Jim tellin’ 
Jennings that he would give you a job with 
the reg’lar stock company any time you 
wanted it. The very words he said—any 
time you wanted it! A steady job, sister! 
Think of it!” 

Oh, noha 

“Oh, yes! Of course I don’t know what 
he pays the women, but you wouldn’t get 
less’n thirty a week to start.”’ 

The girl made no comment; but she 
seemed to be struggling with a strong emo- 
tion of some sort, and Buck eyed her 
curiously. 

“Look here,’’ said he gently; ‘“‘it’s such 
a surprise that I reckon you ain’t got it 
through your head yet. Listen, and I’ll give 
you the whole scenario: You made good so 
strong in this one picture—no experience 
or nothing—that Jim maybe figures that 
you can be developed into a reg’ lar actress. 
Why, you might even get to be a leadin’ 
woman in time hs 

Here Buck was interrupted by a peal of 
laughter. At first he believed it to be the 
usual hysterical outburst of nervous femi- 
ninity; but as he listened he became aware 


that there was no hysteria in 
merriment. 

“Oh, dear!” she gasped at 
too—too funny for words!” 

“Funny!” ejaculated Bue 

funny about it 

oor tting And the g 
again. ; 

Buck stood still and stared 
he took her by the elbow a 
slightly. 

“Come out of it!” said he y 
approval. ‘‘Here’s your chane 
to you on a silver platter—and | 
do is laugh about it! What ai 


way? Isit so TORY, to quit bise 
and be somebody? 


eT eee this, ” said Buide W 
treme dignity: “I thought I was do 
afavor. I thought you’d appreciate 
now ——” He ended the sentence 
wave of his open hands. 

“But suppose it was all in fun?” s 
girl. “Suppose I wanted to knoy 
moving pictures were like—how the 
made? Suppose I did it for the ex 
and nothing else? But a steady tab 
couldn’t think of it!’ 3 

Buck gaped at her, speechless. 

He found no language i in which to: 
the conflicting emotions that Ww 
within him. 

“T’ve had a lot of fun,” said she| 
I’ve enjoyed every minute of iT 
have.” 

“Yes,” growled Buck; “‘you’ ve | 
lot of fun—and I’m the goat!” 

“You mustn’t feel that way 
pleaded the girl. “‘You mustn 
me.’ 

Buck shook his head uncomprehen| 

“You must like biscuit shootin’ 
than most of ’em,”’ said he. “I don’t; 
atall, sister. I thought you’d be just. 
to death—same as I was when I hea 
and you ain’t tickled the least lit 
You act like it was all a joke.” 

“Tet’s walk,” said the girl. ‘| 
heavenly night.” i. 

_ For a time there was silence. 
a cigarette, took two puffs, a 
over the edge of the rim. 

“You could make a name f 
said he, returning to the subject. 

““A name isn’t much.” 5 

“Oh, ain’t it? You listen tor 
a big name gets the big money.’ 

“But money doesn’t make 
happier.” 

“Tt sure has a rev?vin’ 
sighed Buck. ‘‘ What little | 
pleased me a lot. I reckon it 
ton of it to make me sad!” ~ 

“Oh, let’s talk about som 
said the girl. ‘‘Tell me some 
about yourself—down in the 
try. 


Buck shook his head. 
“Somehow I ain’t in 


abe: 
Ui De 


you go an’ throw a monkey 
the machinery, an’ now she’ 
up! os 2 Welly I’m runni C 
I never had a nice dream yet ttt 


overhanging the rim of the Caf 
moon was pouring its flood 
into the black depths, silveri 
outlines with a wonderful radi 
leaned against the iron rai 
at the moon. Then he felt fo: 
tobacco, dropped it back int 
unopened, and sighed heavily. — 

“You. mustn’t feel bad about 
the girl gently. “I know that ive! 
you tried to do for me was promp" 
real kindness—unselfishness 
it more than you know; and 
get it—or you. i 

“Sister,” said Buck with a 
ful glance at the moon, “don ' 
about me. No matter how bad 
feels, he can always fight his way te 
somehow. It’s you I’m thinkin} @ i 
you, goin’ back to biscuit shootin’ fc 
confounded trippers! You w : 
it—too little, for one thing—t 
another. il tell you, it just 
all over.’ 

The viel moved uneasily 


it 
] 
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yocket for that touseled-headed 
ittle chap at home to root 
round for, be sure it’s “‘Necco”’ 
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_Necco confections are pro- 
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each you fresh, delicious and 
uaranteed pure. 
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“Perhaps I ought to tell you a little se- 
cret,” said she—‘‘something about myself. 
When you saw me in that white “ 

“You don’t need to tell me nothing!” ex- 
claimed Buck wildly. “I didn’t ask you 
any questions, an’ it didn’t make no differ- 
ence to me that you was slingin’ hash! It 
ain’t what a girl does; it’s what she is—an’ 
one look at you was plenty for me. I know 
I’m rough an’ not much to look at, but I’d 
try to use a woman right ad 

“The moonlight is gorgeous, isn’t it? 
Look at the shadows in the Cafion!”’ 

Buck caught his breath with the gasp of 
a man plucked back from an abyss. 

“Why—yes!”’ he cried. “It’s a right 
pretty night, ain’t it? Too much moon 
though. Every time I get to lookin’ at that 
ole silvery pie-plate up there in the sky, I— 
I turn kind of mushy—foolish. Wouldn’t 
you like to walk some more?” 


They parted near the scene of their first 
meeting—on the rim between the hotel and 
the Bright Angel cottages. 

“Ts it good-by for keeps, sister?’’ asked 
Buck. ‘You know we’re leavin’ the first 
thing in the mornin’. Chances are I won’t 
see you again.” 

“T’m afraid not,” said the girl. 

“Think you might change your mind 
about that job?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tf you ever should,” persisted Buck, ‘a 
line in care of the Titan Company, Los 
Angeles, will get me. . . . You said some- 
thing about a secret a while ago. I ain’t 
inquisitive or anything, but if I guess it the 
first time will you tell me if I’m right?” 

“e ” 


“You ain’t married to some worthless 
feller that won’t support you, are you?” 

The girl laughed. 

“No,” said she; ‘I’m not married to 
anyone.” 

Buck heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T wanted to be sure,”’ said he. ‘A girl 
put that over on me once. She like to got 
me shot—just for takin’ her to a dance. 
ae Well, sister, good-by, an’ a lot of 
luck!”’ 


Suddenly Buck found a warm little hand 
in each of his big paws. 

“You'll never know how much I’ve en- 
joyed your company,” said the girl. ‘I 
shall always count you one of my very best 
friends—always! . . . Good-by, Buck!”’ 

Again he watched her disappear, rolling 
a cigarette the while. 

““Ain’t women the queer things?” he 
mused. ‘‘And this one is the queerest of 
the whole bunch!’’ Then he turned and 
shook his fist at the moon. “You pretty 
near got me that time!” said he, grinning. 
“A full moon and a girl—any ole girl—has 
always had me beat, togo! . . . If thisone 
hadn’t stopped me when she did—well, I 
might have talked myself into one hell of 
a fix!’ 

Later he looked at himself in the glass 
before retiring. 

““A swell bridegroom you’d make!” said 
he with sarcasm. ‘The gall of you, Parvin! 
You give me a fit of sickness just to think 
what a plumb idiot you are sometimes! 
You—in double harness? . . . Good 
night!” 

Vv 
“TT’S your say, Buck! Wake up!” 
Buck squeezed his five cards into the 
palms of his hands and spread them until 
the pips became visible. 

“Pass!” said he. “‘If it was rainin’ face 
cards I wouldn’t get nothing but deuces an’ 
treys!”’ 

The train clicked slowly over the ties on 
the way to Williams. 

Buck, Ben Leslie, Charlie Dupree and 
Jennings were playing poker in the smoking 
ear. James Montague entered and seated 
himself across the aisle. 

“Well, Buck,” said he, “‘I saw your little 
friend up at the hotel this morning.” 

Parvin rolled a cautious eye at the di- 
rector. 

“Yeh?” said he. 

“T’ve been wondering how you happened 
to meet her.” 

“Keep right on a-wonderin’,”’ grunted 

uck. 

“‘T was thinking of offering her a job.” 

“She didn’t want no job.” 

“Oho! You know that much, do you?” 

“T know a lot more’n I’l] tell.’ 

“That’s right, Buck. Always respect a 
confidence. . . . How long have you 
known it?” 

“Known what?” 

“Who she is—what she is—all about 
her.” 
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other dyestuffs they required, at their 
Dry Color Works at Chicago. 
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Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Manufacturers 
Sales Dept., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Sherwin-Williams 
Company met 
the dye shortage 


The Sherwin-Williams Company is the largest 
consumer in the United States of certain impor- 
tant dyes used in color making. These’ dyes are 
known as Paranitraniline and Beta Napthol and 
are used in making reds of various kinds necessary 


The Company, soon after the war broke out, 
foreseeing the difficulties of importing dyes from 
abroad, laid plans for the manufacture of these and 


They had previously erected a Tar Distillation 
plant which produced some of the important basic 
materials used in the manufacture of dyes. This 


were engaged to install and operate a complete and 
eflicient works for the production of finished dyes. 
These works are now in operation and are produc- 
ing daily a satisfactory output of Paranitraniline and 
Beta Napthol of quality equal to the best that has 
been imported. Additional equipment will shortly 
be installed which will double the output and orders 
are now being accepted for the surplus not required 


The Company is also booking orders for Para’ 
Reds and invites inquiries from consumers of these 


The Company is also actively engaged with plans 
for the production of many other important dyes 
and hopes soon to make definite announcement 
with regard to the supplies they expect to offer 


In manufacturing dyestuffs, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company is carrying out its policy of 
manufacturing all of its own important raw mate- 
rials, the production of which have had so much to 
do with the good quality of their products. 
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Safe Night Driving RB 


Motorists! Avoid the dangers of night driving caused by blinding 
headlights. Obey the law of Safety — protect yourself, your family 
and approaching motorists or pedestrians by equipping your lamps with 


Osgoo d 
Deflector Lens 


Not a dimmer —but a prismatic glass lens that fits into your lamps in place 
of the plain glass. Produces a 100% light absolutely without a glare or dazzle. 
Approved by authorities. Conforms to automobile light laws everywhere. Ideal 
for country or city driving. 

Throws the rays along the ground and only 3% feet high. Stops the need of 
constant switching lights on and off. ‘The lens is made on scientific principles. 

Used by the fastest Electric Railway in the United States on 
trains attaining a speed of 80 miles an hour. 

Easy to put on and very attractive in appearance. 

Sold by dealers generally. If your dealer hasn’t 
them send us the size of the illuminated opening of your 
lamps and we will tell you what your size will cost 
and where you can purchase a pair. 

$2.50 to $5.25 a pair, according to size. 


Attractive offer open to dealers. Write to us or nearest distributor. 


Osgood Lens and Supply Co., Mfrs., Dept.A, 1241 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Hippe-Henly Motor Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City Automobile Co. 
Sioux City, Ia. 

Schultz Auto Supply Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 

The Jones Auto Supply Co. 
San Francisco 

Eccles & Smith Co. 
Los Angeles 

Eccles & Smith Co. 
Portland, Ore. 

Eccles & Smith Co. 


New York 

Whitemore-Sim Co. 
Boston 

Atwood Auto Lamp Co. 
Philadelphia 

Gaul, Derr & Shearer Co. 
Baltimore 

The Tire Mart 
Detroit 

General Sales Co. 
Indianapolis 

Auto Equipment Co. 
St. Louis 

* Auto Devices Company 


WANTED NEW IDEAS Wits io" 
List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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RITIGRADE 
CEDAR SHINGLE 


ing, completely architectural RITE-GRADE Red 
Cedar Shingles, inspected and O. K.’d by the Associa- 
tion for honest manufacture, are standard structural material, 
adapted toevery classof domesticarchitecture—garages, bunga- 
lows, fine residences. They harmonize with every surrounding, 
with every other building material, whetherstucco, brick orstone. 


Let us mail you a copy of our “Bungalow Homes” or 
“T)istinctive American Homes,” each containing twelve de- 
signs. Enclose two cent stamp for each book to defray 
mailing. Your lumber dealer’s name will be appreciated. 


Riv« and walls of Red Cedar Shingles. Beautiful, last- 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
1016 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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; “Ever since the minute I laid eyes on 
er.”’ 

Montague favored Buck with along, hard 
stare; then he shook his head. 

“You probably recognized her by the 
photographs,” said he. “I thought there 
was something mighty familiar in that girl’s 
looks. . . . Well, youslipped over a good 
one on me—getting her a job as an extra 
woman. I ——” He paused as he became 
aware that Buck was regarding him with 
mingled incredulity and bewilderment. 

“Her photographs!’’ ejaculated Buck. 
‘“What photographs? . . . Deal me out 
for a few hands, boys.”’ He rose and walked 
Montague to the other end of the car. 
“Now then,” said he, “‘what’s all this bunk 
about me recognizin’ that girl by her pho- 
tographs?”’ 

“You said you knew her the minute you 
saw her.” ; 

“No; I only said I knew what she was!” 

Montague shook his head. 

“We're all up a tree somehow,”’ said he. 
“T don’t get you at all, and you don’t get 
me. How could you tell y 

“‘She had on a white dress the first time 
I seen her,’”’ explained Buck, ‘‘and I tum- 
bled right away. She said if I got her the 
job I wasn’t to mention it to you Me 

‘“Mention what?’’ demanded Montague. 

“Why, that she was a biscuit shooter 0’ 
course. Seems she was a little sensitive 
about it ee 

Suddenly Montague collapsed into a seat 
and laughed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“A biscuit shooter!’’ he whooped. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s good! That’s—immense! Oh, ho, 
ho!”’ He rocked back and forth, holding 
his sides. 

“When you get done givin’ that imitation 
of a laughin’ jackass,’’ said Buck severely, 
“‘T wisht you’d tell me what it’s all about.” 

“Don’t you get it at all?”’ panted Mon- 
tague. 

“Not a-tall,”’ growled Buck. “What do 
you know that I don’t?” 

Montague wiped his eyes and motioned 
Buck to a seat beside him. 

“This morning,” said the director, “I 
went up to the hotel to make some arrange- 
ments about the transportation. While I 
was standing at the desk I heard two of the 
clerks talking. They mentioned a Miss 
Brownell—Miriam Brownell. Ever hear 
of her?” 

“Go on!” said Buck grimly. 

“Tn case you haven’t,” continued Mon- 
tague, “‘she’s probably the richest young 
woman in America. More stuff has been 
written about her ——” 

“Your mind is wanderin’,’ 
Buck. ‘Get to the point!” 

“Allright. It seems that Miss Brownell 
was stopping at the hotel. ‘Here she comes 
now!’ says one of the clerks; and I turned 
round to look. . . . Buck, I hope to die if 
it wasn’t the little extra woman—your bis- 
cuit shooter!”’ 

Again Montague rocked and swayed in 
a gale of laughter. Buck removed his 
sombrero and rubbed his head long and 
earnestly. At last he found something 
to say. 

“Did—did she act as if she’d ever seen 
you before, Jim?” 

“That was the bully part of it! She came 
right up to me, shook hands, and thanked 
me for helping to make her vacation a pleas- 
ant one. Now that’s what I caJl a regular 
girl—money or no money.” 

Buck fumbled at his tobacco sack. 

“She was only havin’ a little fun, Jim,” 
said he; ‘‘and I—I was the goat.” 

“She must like goats then,” said Mon- 
tague. ‘‘The last thing she said to me was 
‘Be sure and remember me to my friend, 
Mr. Parvin.’” 

“Did she say that—honest?”’ 

Montague nodded, and Buck drew a 
long breath. 

“Jim,” said he, “‘I know of two ways to get 
a battle out of me. One would be to spread 
this story round in the company ——” 

“And the other?” 

‘Would be to start knockin’ the idle 
rich. Some of those folks must be human 
after all!” 


’ 


interrupted 


Dutch Boy White Le 


HERE’S CHEAP COMEFOR 
—HOT WATER A PLENT 


Why do without hot runnit 
water whencomfortissocheap? | 


NEW PERFECTION 


KEROSEN R HEATER 


connected to any circulatir 
water system gives all the coi 
venience of a gas heater ata thir 
the cost of artificial gas, 


Country homes, camps, sme 
barber shops—any home n 
supplied with gas—may hay 
an abundant supply of hot wat 
quickly whenever it is wante 
without the bother of makir 
fires and handling coal or ashe 


Just as popular in city home 
This heater and the New Perfe 
tion Oil Cook Stove serve kitchei 
laundry and bath the year ’roun 
at lower cost—with greater co} 
venience—than any other poss 
ble combination. 


The water heater is low priced, dur 
ble, reliable, always ready. 


Don't you want to know more 
about it? Write Dept. A for 
‘our free booklet and the name 
of our nearest dealer. 


THE CLEVER! 


FOUNDRY COMPAN’ 
7472 Platt Ave., 


Cleveland, ( 


Dealers Note: This business will 
interest you. Write for full | 
information, 


\ TISITORS always marvel to | 
solid, heavy pigs of metal lc 
go in at one end of our | 

ries and come out at the other ¢ 
as beautiful, paste-like 


Far more interesting and rema: 
able is the weather-proof quality 
the white lead film, which, as p! 
is spread on the house. 


Both stories are included in 
Paint Tips No. 128 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY | 


New York Boston Cincinnay Clevel 

Buffalo _ Chicago an Fran a 
: is & Bros. Co., Philadelp 

Gebn saal Wend & Oil Co., Pittsburgh’ 
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T may have come to your notice that The Maxwell Motor 
Company does not base its entire advertising appeal upon the 
speed of a motor, or the foreign lines of a body, or genuine leather 
upholstery, or the social distinction of its patrons—to the exclusion 
of every other feature of the Maxwell Car. 


It is the Maxwell policy that no essential unit of the Maxwell 
shall dominate Maxwell Character as embodied in the car and 
expressed in Maxwell advertising. 


The motor, the chassis, the frame, the axles, the spring suspen- 
sion, the electrical equipment—all the factors in Maxwell Character 
—have been designed and manufactured for a single fundamental 
purpose—to create a harmonious and efficient unity. 


All the essential Maxwell parts are designed by us and manu- 
factured by us to contribute their full share to the achievement of 
the maximum comfort, convenience, safety, service and economy. 


There is no one important or conspicuous feature of the Max- 
well; it is just the Maxwell Motor Car—designed, manufactured, 
sold and kept running by The Maxwell Motor Company. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: Touring Car, $655; Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles 


Maxwell 


Motor Company ” Detroit ,Mich. 
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DIP NIENG?:R' O:O'M=07 VOR SO. 9HeeP BE LIMON 


Mrs. Belmont, who is as prominent in Suffrage as 
she 1s in Society, is the mother of Consuelo, Duchess of 
Marlborough. Her dining room is furnished with 
the Patrician design in Community Plate. 


AL EE Wee (DP TcS oN eGw LoS heD a bt Ras NES 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, Patrician design Mrs. Oliver Harriman, New York, 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, London, Sheraton design Baroness Huard, Paris, 

Baroness de Meyer, New York, Sheraton design Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, New York, Patrician design Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston, 


A chest containing a com- 
plete outfit of Community 
Plate for the table can be 
bought at prices ranging 
Srom $75.00 to $500.00. 


Of Cr On WI MU IN olen Tn) Vines eas Ave gis: 


Sheraton design 
Patrician design 
Patrician design 
Georgian design 


Mrs. Honoré Palmer, Chicago, Sheraton’ 
Princess Troubetzkoy, New York, Patrician | 
Mrs. James Viles, Chicago, Patrician’ 


Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, Patrician? 


Or sold in individual 
for instance, teas) 


$5.00 the dozen. A! 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


(Continued from Page 20) 


t what could I do? I couldn’t find any 
to meet her. I didn’t want her money 
{1 didn’t want her to want mine. Well, 
it’s how it happened. I deceived you 
that’s true. I deceived her too—she 
n’t really know who I was until less than 
reek ago. Then she came.” 

‘Why didn’t you come and tell me at 
+?” says Old Man Wright. 

‘How could I?” says he. ‘‘I knew what 
+ would mean, from all Curly said. Be- 

es, | wanted to win her just for what I 
s—just for what she was. I wanted to 
sure she’d love me the way I wanted, for 
t what I was. I’m sure now. 

‘But I was going to come and tell you; 
‘came on now for that very thing—the 
of us, asyousee. It wasn’t any pleasure 
me to deceive either you or her—I never 

d that any more than you did.” 

‘Id Man Wright he just set looking at 
1, and he couldn’t talk. The young fel- 
went on. 4 \ 

I loved her the first time I saw her, sir,’’ 
s he. “I resolved, the first time I ever 
7 her, that sometime I’d marry her. I 
. And we’re happy—we’re happier than 
ver thought anybody could be. How can 
1 bear a grudge against a girl like that— 
ir own girl? She’s only done what she 
ught was right. And it was right too! 

it goes!” : 
‘So you're the son of this family!” says 
Man Wright, slow. “That can’t be 
yneither. I Well, I didn’t know. 

I thought you wanted her for her money. 
go so far as to say that.” 

It wouldn’t of made any difference,” 
Bonnie Bell then. ‘‘I’d of married him 
yay. It’s just as he says—he never told 

about it until just a little while ago. I 
ught he was some sort of a distant rela- 

of the Wisner family. If you stop to 
ik you can see how all these things hap- 
ed,easyenough. Especial you can when 
stop to think that, on foot and offen of 
rse, Curly is shore apt to do more fool 
gs than a cageful of white rats—God 

s him! Because nobody else but him 

id of done just what he’s done. If he 
’t where’d we be?” 

Well, it does seem to me,”’ says I then, 

at most of this happened account of me. 
ckon I made about as many fool breaks 
any fellow could,” says I. “Like I told 
pa, I couldn’t see a load of hay. But 
S where I quit. It don’t look like you 

d me no more, for things is mixed up 
as bad as they can get,” says I. 

Keep still, Curly,” says Bonnie Bell to 

“Set down!” 


7 


bout then I seen them two old men look- 
at each other. Without saying nothing, 
y both got up and went out into the par- 
together. We couldn’t hear what they 
1. For that matter, we couldn’t hear 
i we said ourselfs, because of something 
t happened around in there. 
their collie dog, Cesar, was barking at 
hen we come in. He’d sort of got under 
_table. But now we heard another dog 
king plumb crazy. And now in comes 
m somewhere, out in the garridge or the 
maybe, that Boston dog, Peanut. 
Te was looking for a settlement too. He 
't hesitate, but he goes straight for this 
ie under the table, and they mix it plenty 
at then and there, till most of us was glad 
ugh to get up on the chairs. I tried to 
p them and the old lady and Bonnie Bell 
3 both hollering at them; but the hired 
n he raised his hand. 

et ’em alone!”’ says he. “They got 
Lost human intelli gence someways,”’ says 
_Let’em alone, so they can haveit out.” 
0 they had it out for quite a while there 
the dining room, under the table and 
ong the chairs, and under the sofa, and 

much everywhere, both of ’em enjoy- 

of theirselfs plenty. Their dog, Cxsar, 
‘ got older now and Peanut he had his 
a full; but he was shore industrious 
(sincere, 
iy and by, after quite a while, they 
! ed apart and set looking at each other, 
ir tongues hanging out, happy and smil- 
. emt he goes over to his mistress, 
ae “th am a bans nee was loose. 
F 8 0eS Over to the old lady, limping 
cla up his foot, him looking plumb 


They'll get along all ri i 

] ght now,” says 
hited man—James, or Jimmie, or J te 
’ ever you ought to call him. 

‘couldn’t believe he was young Mr. James 
ner. Sometimes I don’t hardly even yet. 


- 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” 
says Bonnie Bell. “I declare, men are 
brutes anyhow!”’ , 

“T know it, Bonnie Bell,” says I. ‘I’ve 
made plenty of trouble, but not no more. 
I’m taking the morning train West,” says I. 

“Where to?” she ast me; and I can’t 
answer—for me the whole world was upside 
down, same as this room here. 

About then the two old men come back 
into the room, both of them serious; but 
you could see easy that they hadn’t had no 
war—only some kind of a squaring and set- 
tling up; I reckon because of Bonnie Bell 
and this James, or Jimmie, or Jim, not being 
no hired man none after all, which maybe 
he had a strawberry mark on his arm—I 
don’t know how they proved it. 

Old Man Wright he stood up, with his 
hand on top of a chair; and he madea little 
after-dinner talk that cost him, maybe, 
several million dollars—not that he cared! 

“T come here to-night,” says he, “to 
maybe take the law into my own hands— 
anyways I reckon I come here to set in 
judgment; but I wasn’t no good judge, be- 
cause I was trying the case without having 
all of the facts. But I’m this kind of man,” 
says he, “that when I’ve made a mistake, 
and know it, I’m game to stand up and say 
so. That’s what I’m doing now. I reckon 
I been wrong. Some things you can’t help. 
I ain’t going to try to help this no more. 

“The fact is, [reckon, maybe it’s the best 
thing that could of happened. It didn’t 
happen through me. I done my best to 
keep it from happening. That’s where I was 
wrong. I’m glad of all this now and I take 
back what I said. I’ve been a twenty-two- 
carat, pink-eyed, black-striped wild ass of 
the desert, though not halfway as bad a fool 
as Curly. It was him got us all in wrong.” 

Old Man Wisner he stands up too; and 
he makes his confession that's good for his 
soul. His Adam’s apple kind of walked up 
and down his neck, but he come through. 

“Don’t say no more, Colonel,” says he. 
“I’m to blame for all this myself. I was 
the biggest fool that ever was. That 
fence—why, that fence now ——” 

James, or Jimmie, or Jim, and Bonnie 
Bell they looks at each other then and 
laughs right out. 

“You didn’t build it high enough,” says 
he; ‘“‘you couldn’t!” 

“Tm glad I couldn’t,” says Old Man 
Wisner. “Things are going to come out all 
right, the way they ought to come. I’ve 
learned a lot to-night—a lot about being 
neighbors. Son, we had a neighbor and we 
didn’t know it. Maybe it’s that way 
plenty times. We had one neighbor that 
has saved your father from being broke and 
disgraced before all the world—before to- 
morrow night. That’s what kind of neigh- 
bors we had all along,’ says he; “‘and we 
tried to build a fence and keep them away 
from us! Yes; thank Gawd, I couldn’t 
build the fence high enough,” says he. 

“JT knew something about this, dad,” 
says James, or Jimmie, or Jim, then. “I 
could of told you long ago that ranch 
deal couldn’t win. Scale it down, get at the 
real business and human values, and it 
ought to win—and win big!” 

Old Man Wisner he’s always rather 
strong for organization. He looks over at 
Old Man Wright and they both look at this 
young man; and they both nod. 

“That’s a good idea,’ says Old Man 
Wright—‘‘a damn good idea! Now then, 
we're beginning to talk! Why can’t we 
throw the two businesses in together and 
make one hand wash the other, and let 
this young gentleman take care of the 
reorganization on the spot?” 

“That’s the idea!” breaks in Bonnie 
Bell right then. ‘‘There ain’t any better 
cow country out of doors than the Yellow 
Bull Valley. I know that. Give us a 
chance and we'll pull this whole business 
out of the hole,” says she. 

“James,”’ says Old Man Wright, and he 
walks around and holds out his hand, play- 
ing the game wide open, like he always 
done—“‘ James,”’ says he, “will you shake 
hands with the worst old fool there is in the 
whole world—except Curly?” 

Now James he’s been doing pretty well 
up to now, but this about knocks him out. 
He got up, kind of red and startled, and he 
shakes hands with the old man but couldn’t 
say nothing and didn’t seem to know what 
to do with his hands. So he puts his hand 
in his pocket, like a man will, and he seems 
to feel something there; and all at once, 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 
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Why have rough, dusty roads when 
smooth, dustless ones really cost less? 


Ts is a straight talk—manufacturer to taxpayer! It’s about 
the place you live in—and about a product we sell. 


Your roads, if you live in some communities, aren’t altogether 


what they should be. 


In dry weather, the dust is 
thick, gets into your homes, 
covers your clothes. In wet 
weather, the mud is one big 
nasty mess. 


The surface is so rough that riding 
is no pleasure. The automobiles 
bump; the wagons rattle; both go 
too often to the repair shop. Such 
streets and roads are not only a 
discredit to a community but a 
very real liability. 


They are a sign that you are slack; 
that your community isn’t abreast 
of other towns. 


When visitors come, they say you 
are backward and get away as 
soon as they can. 


Strangers don’t want to live where 
the highways are so disagreeable. 


Before ““Tarvia-X"’ (penetration method) 
was used on Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Illustrated booklet on request. 
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So there’s but small demand for 
property here. 


Your markets are limited for you 
can't travel far on such roads. 


Now, what's the use of all that? 


You could have fine pavements 
and good roads just as well as 
other towns. You needn't have one 
poor thoroughfare in the place. 


For with Tarvia you could at no 
extra cost transform your roads 
into smooth, durable, dry, dustless 
highways. 


You ask what we mean by no extra 
cost. Well, we'll tell you. The first 
cost of Tarvia is more than offset 
by the saving in maintenance ex- 
pense; by increased property 
Its use 


values; by reduced taxes. 
really costs you nothing. 


After “‘ Tarvia-X"* (penetration method) 
was used on Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. | 

you will write to nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This service is free for the asking. 
Z If you want befter roads and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 


uff 


Address our nearest office. 


Ti Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria <Q oS 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: <a 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
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COOL 
ealpax 
Sanitary, Athletic Paes 


Out of the Sy \ oto Cool 
Ready to Weat : ‘Out of tho Heat 


Out of the 


Sealpax 
Envelope 
Clean, Fresh, 


Ready to wear. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE SATURDAY 


Low fie ae refreshin | is a Sell 7 


Union Suit! 


It comes fresh from the — 


laundry to you in a sealed container— 
unhandle d—unmussed—no dirt—no dust. / 


-Sealpax is the atriest, coolest unde you. can 
wear — made of snow-white Nainsook —in a new 


“Freer-Cut”’ 


Buy a Sealpax 


/ Athletic Style, giving extra comfort at 
and freedom to arms and legs. 


garment at once: - break. the seal 


and slip into an immaculately clean, cool, union suit, 


Ask: your retailer fc 


aes sold i se 


THE SEALPAX COMPAN 
(260 Church Street, New York | 
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not being able to think of nothing else, he 
pulls out what he found and holds it out 
to Old Man Wright. 

“Colonel,” says he, “will you have a 
chew? It’s Arrow Head—same name as 
our home spring out there,”’ says he. ‘I’ve 
used no other since., I just heard you own 
most of the stock in the Arrow Head To- 
bacco Company; but I ain’t surprised. 
You ain’t overlooked much!”’ 

I reckon that was the luckiest accident 
ever happened to him—when he found that 
piece of plug. Old Man Wright taken a 
bite of it liberal, and says he: 

“Bonnie Bell you had the best ma in the 
world. Seems to me sometimes you favor 
your ma,” says-he. 

Then io kissed each other; fact is, 
most everybody got kissed around there 
excepting me. Yet, when you come to fig- 
ure about it, I’d been responsible for a good 
many of those things and the way they 
come out, and I didn’t get no credit for it. 
No foreman ever does. 

Old Lady Wisner, like I said, she was set- 
ting there and saying mostly “Bless me!” 
and “Bless my soul!’’—nobody paying 
much attention to her. But now Bonnie 
Bell she sidles over to her and sort of puts 
out her hand, shy. The old lady she puts 
a arm around her, and she begins to cry too. 
They was both right happy. 

“Son,” says Old Man Wright after a 
while to James, or Jimmie, or Jim, “where 
have I seen you before?’”’ He’d been look- 
ing at him for some time. 

“The first time you ever saw me, Colo- 
nel,” says he, “was when I fell in love 
with your daughter, sir,” says he. “That 
was when I drove you home to your house 
on Christmas Eve.”’ 

“You drove—when you drove us home!” 
says Old Man Wright. “What do you 
mean about that? We had our own car; 
and I give the driver a ten-dollar gold piece 
that night because it was Christmas Eve. 
He got lit up; so he was wabbly next day 
too. I remember that.”’ 

“So do I,” says James, laughing. “I’ve 
got that money now. But it was your 
real driver got lit up, not me. You see, 
when Bonnie Bell come out in the storm 
that night she didn’t notice that it wasn’t 
her car. Hers looked a good deal like it— 
both the same make and right new. Maybe 
she wasn’t very well acquainted with her 
new chauffore yet; so she says to me to 
take her home. So I had to do that.” 

“How did you know where to go?” ast 
Bonnie Bell then, laughing. 

“T knew all about you,” says he. ‘‘I’d 
been busy for over a hour there in the hotel 
dining room with Henderson, and that was 
long enough to learn all I ever wanted to 
know. I knew how rich you were. That 
was why I drove you home and didn’t let 
you know who I was; that was why I never 
tried to call; that was why a lot of things 
happened right the way they did. I had 
some fool theories of my own, maybe; maybe 
I did get a touch of socialism or something 
of that kind when I was in college. 

“But anyway, Colonel Wright,” he goes 
on, ‘“I want to say to you, sir, that I’ve 
known you and admired you a lot more 
than you ever knew. I voted for you for 
alderman—though my own dad was run- 
ning against you. I thought you stood 
for what I thought was right. All the 
world is really neighbors,” says he, “and 
the little old human democracy is good 
enough for me. I voted for you then—and 
Ido now. My dad has a lot to learn.” 

He turns to his pa then, and the old man 
like to of blew up again, he was so mad; but 
we all ended by laughing at this too. 

“‘Tt’s in sixes and sevens,” says James, or 
Jimmie, or Jim, ‘but there’s a chance 
there on that ranch. Maybe I can learn. 
And it’s so fine out there—with the moun- 
tains, and the skies, and the wind blowing 
in the sage, and the 

“Hush, man!” says Old Man Wright to 
him. ‘“You’re making me so homesick I 
can’t stand it. We’ll all go out there to 
live. J’ll tell you what we’ll do,” says he 
in his rushing way, sort of taking the lead 
of things: ‘‘We’ll keep these two houses in 
here for both of us for our city homes, and 
we'll all of us have the old ranch for our 
country home,” says he. 

“Oh, dad!” says Bonnie Bell, and she 
goes up to the old man, crying because she 
was happy. She’d seen him change right 
there before her—he’d got forty years 
younger in the last ten minutes. “Dad,” 
says she—‘“‘dad, we will—when?” 

“Daughter,”’ says he, “we’re going to 
begin right now to get them Better Things 
we started out for. You’re going to have 


the place in life that your ma said yy 
ought to have. You and Katherine,” 
he, “will have to fix it up about that I, 
I was going to leave in my last will); 
testament. But, like I said, I’m goijj\ 
give Katherine ‘half a million wher 5] 
marries—if she marries as good a m:. 
you did. You see, Katherine kissed :; 
right here i ina soft spot—on top of m; 
bald haid.” 

After a while I sort of got unbraidec 1 
moved over toward the door, it seemin; i 
it wasn’t no place for_me no more, 

“Where you going?” says Old |; 
Wright to me; and Old Man Wisn: | 
says something, too, about my not Nn 
in a hurry. 

il re t know, but I reckon I'll be ;) 
ing along now. I done all this, but } 
thanks do I get for it?” 

I starts away to get outside this ki) 
zone, so to speak. I didn’t know but) 
Lady Wisner’d try to kiss me and I dn 
want that to happen. 

“Ho, ho!”’ says Old Man Wright, lay 
ing like he did years ago. “Hear that) 
boy talk, won ’t you, Dave? You in 
quit, Curly,” says he; “there’s too Lat 
for you to do out there on the old rz: 
Do you suppose you could teach this k : 
rope?’’ says he. 

“T already got a start at tees sa 
““Him and me used to practice some.’ 


Well now, that was. how come u 
square it all up, both sides, and come) 
understanding that didn’t noways :2 
possible just a little while before. That, 
how we come to go back to the old Ye 
Bull country, for part of the year anyv: 
It was how a right bad run-in was sa2 
It was how Old Man Wisner was kept i) 
busting wide open the next day, and, | 
enough, a bank or so along with him. Ik 
wise it was how them two fortunes, mi} 
fifty or ninety million or more bet 
them when they got things cleaned up, : 
joined till death do them part. When t» 
two old fellows got to pulling toge 
something had to crack. We shore g 
business now—seyver’l of ’em. 

What become of the old wall bety« 
them two houses? Nothing much; we 
it stand, for someways it didn’t seer: 
high no more when Bonnie Bell’s ivyr 
them other plants begun to hang dow< 
it. But, of course, I had to bust the ) 
in a little bit bigger after a while, so as| 
twins could get through right easy, as f 
as Peanut. One was named Davi 
ham and the other John William: ' 
they couldn’t help it. 

The best time was when they all rou 
up one spring out there at the station te 
out on the ranch for the spring round! 
and to start things running for the j: 
Old Man Wisner and the old lady was tl: 
and Old Man Wright and Jimmie and J) : 
nie Bell and me—me that was fore 
now and, like enough, earning it, the 3 
things had been let go to pieces. | 

We’d come down from Cody to that’ 
tion where I found Jimmie—time I wast 
hunting for him. For a while we'd le 
quite considerable busy getting thi 
packed, ready to go out to the ranch. 
had two wagons, one full of groceries 
things. They’d even put in fly screens 
there now and had rocking chairs to 
around in. Old Man Wright was as t 
as a fiddler getting things pulled toget 
His sleeves was rolled up, and all at 
Jimmie looks at him and says: | 

“Colonel, if I’m not mistaken ql 
freckles is coming back again.’ 

The old man roars laughing at that. 

“Yes,” he says; ‘I’m almost fit to} 
for sher’f once more. Ain’t it all like 
old times, Curly?” says he. a 

Slt shore is, Colonel,” says 1; ©} 
there ain’t no better times than them 

The old man he gets into the et 
on one side and he taken the two twin 
oe knees. On the seat back of him wai 
and Ma Wisner—me riding with Old i 
Wright, in the middle. .She was a th 
seat buckboard, and the mules was ml 

E 
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oats and plunging some; but Jimmie di 
mind—he was driving, with Bonnie 
on the front seat. i 
“All set?” says he, turning his 
around; and Old Man Wright nods. , 
“Giddap!” says Jimmie, and turns 
loose. 
Bonnie Bell, she turns around half 
half looking at him and half at the t 
and says she: 
“Home, James!” 


(THE END) 
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POWER—FLEXIBILITY—SMOOTHNESS—ECONOMY— BEAUTY 
Youll find them at their pinnacle in this Briscoe Eight. 


De Luxe Eight 38 
$985 


with full equipment 
and every convenience 


Sit at the wheel of a Briscoe Eight and you will feel the thrill 
of super-power that responds to your touch like a giant held in 
leash. Yet this power is developed on a remarkably moderate 
allowance of fuel. 


And there’s a flexibility of motion that seems to answer your 
very thought, so quickly does it react to your slightest impulse. 


There’s a wonderful grace, too, about the Briscoe Eight—as 
there is about all of Benjamin Briscoe’s creations. It stands out 
with radiant distinction from the ruck of lesser cars. 


Deep upholstery and a full cantilever rear spring suspension 
assure every comfort. The 114-inch wheel base provides ample 
room. And the car is equipped with everything necessary to 
your complete enjoyment. 


De Luxe Four 38— identical in everything but power plant, $785. 


You’ll want to see the Briscoe, of course. And your nearest dealer will be glad to show it to you. Meanwhile, be sure to 
write us for your copy of the Briscoe “‘De Luxe Folder.’’ Don’t forget—write today. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, 151 Leroy Avenue, Jackson, Michigan 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Co., Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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For thirty-five years the simplifying and perfecting of 
photography has been the big aim, the thing considered 
most worth while, the ideal in the Kodak factories. And 
each measure of success has made further successes possible. 
Each success has broadened the foundation, has given more 
in experience and in facilities, with which to work. 


Along with the experience that comes to a well trained and effi- 
cient organization of long standing the Kodak organization has also 


the advantages of its own Research Laboratory, one of the largest - 


and best equipped in the world. And this laboratory is not merely 
a building of brick and mortar to house the instruments of precision. 
It is a miniature factory where actual manufacturing on a small scale 
can and does supplement in a practical way the work of the experi- 
menter. Its staff is composed of scientific specialists whose work has 
developed along photographic lines. Its work is basic, far reaching. 
It has already done much for and in the future will do more for a 
scientific knowledge of photography. 


The ““Know how” that comes from long experience, the prac- 
tical application of scientific knowledge, an organization in which 
honest workmanship has become a habit, in which nothing is left to 
guesswork, a manufacturing plant that provides in a big way for 
accuracy and efhiciency, this is the force that, under intelligent and 
masterful superintendence, has wrought the marked superiority in 


KODAK PRODUCTS | 


[f it isw’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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_ off and away I stayed by the ship for a 
ie and Ee just before the Belle sank, 
mped off the bridge. One of the boats 
ed me up and I saw several of the crew 
he water. 

The submarine had come up, then, and 
e of the men swam to her and climbed 
es I pulled alongside her in my boat, 
‘nding to take some of my men off and 
‘ave another boat get the rest; but one 
(she submarine officers came out and 
»k a big gun in my face and ordered me 
‘hove off or he’d shoot the lot of us. So 
jad to shove off. Then, when the Belle 
.x, the submarine dived and left our men 
jhe water. We picked up some of them, 
: nineteen were lost. It was pretty cold 
| they got stiff quickly, I guess, after 
.gwet. Sowhen they went in the second 
they didn’t last long. But I wish we’d 
nad that gun. We surely would have 
‘that submarine.” 

, was five o’clock in the evening when 
zot under way for the dash from Port 
‘| across the Mediterranean. The day 
- been put to the best possible use in 
ing the ship as fit as could be for that 
| The coal that had come aboard was 
best the British can supply for such 
‘rgencies. The engine-room staff had 
1 busy with their machinery. The skip- 
‘had received his orders from the British 
jal authorities at Port Said, whose busi- 
: it is to direct the movements of mer- 
‘tmen through those waters, and we 
2 going out into the danger zone as well 
vared as could be. The boats were 
‘ag out, lowered to the level of the main- 
‘rail, and made ready for instant low- 
x. Water breakers were filled and 
ved, and lines run forward and aft to 
st in steadying the boats as they went 
‘n. There were plenty of boats for our 
‘enger list, but that was not all. At 
in we had taken on twenty or thirty new 
tafts. Each was capable of sustaining 
ity-five persons and was equipped with 
or breaker and biscuit box, paddles to 
»ly motion, and lines with hand-holds. 


| Two Millions in Bullion 


| was rather important to the British 
_ this ship should be well prepared. 
ie was half a million sterling in gold 
on in her strong room, shipped up from 
‘alia. There was a detachment of sixty 
itions workers among the passengers, 
ing from Australia to help in the Eng- 
factories. There were several military 
ils from various points along the way. 
e was a distinguished lieutenant gen- 
who had done fine service in Egypt and 
vhere, and was going home for transfer 
lmportant command in France. There 
‘a major general, who had been in high 
ein the Dardanelles’ fighting, and there 
another general from the Dardanelles, 
with them forty or fifty staff and line 
ers who were going home on leave or for 
snment to other duty. Also, there were 
ral naval officers, besides the captain 
idy referred to; so that, considered as a 
le, the passenger list comprised a fairly 
ike party. In addition there were nu- 
dus Officials of the civil government of 
a and other British establishments in 
Far East, some of whom were accom- 
ed by their wives and children. 
ere we were, a flock of British fighting 
» army and navy, together with a large 
chment of munitions workers, on an 
ad vessel, with more than two million 
its in gold in her cargo. We were some- 
3 of a prize for the submarines if they 
1 get us. 
Was blowing up a bit as we left Port 
. Black, angry-looking clouds hung low 
esky and there were occasional squalls 
in. The wind was cold enough to sug- 
the Possibility of snow. Everybody 
happy, and there were smiles on the 
s of the passengers, even of those who 
cted to be seasick within half an hour. 
whether rough weather really makes it 
r or submarines or not, it is the firm 
t of the landlubber that it does; and 
andlubbers were quite prepared to en- 
any sort of weather, no matter how 
e order to beat the submarines. 
1 pee of the sailormen held to that 
ed 0. The skipper who had been tor- 
only three days before looked out at 
gathering smother and exclaimed bit- 


couldn’t i 
itor a dn’t it have been that 
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| BEATING THE SUBMARINES 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Let ’er blow!” said the red-headed 
Irishman. ‘‘The harder, the better. They 
can’t use the periscope so easily in rough 
weather. They must come to the surface 
and then we can see them. And once we 
catch sight of one, look out for that gun 
back there!” 

He was quite gleeful over the prospect. If 
his words represented his real feelings the 
one thing he desired most in life was to have 
our ship meet a submarine. 

“We'll ‘strafe’ ’em!’’ he would declare 
with Celtic emphasis. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like 
to get one, now, just for the experience of 
the thing?”’ 

But he had not many takers. As a 
matter of fact, however well some of us 
might have liked to talk about meeting a 
submarine, after it was all over we were 
not really so anxious to do so when there 
seemed a first-class chance that we should. 
It is an experience, I fancy, which feels 
better in retrospect than in the occurrence. 


In Case of a Torpedo 


Going out of the Canal in the evening, as 
we did, would bring us into the dangerous 
water just off Port Said during the night, 
when submarines are unable to work to 
advantage. And the weather was promis- 
ing to bevall we could wish. As we passed 
the De Lesseps statue, near the entrance 
of the Canal, some of the stewards went 
round the ship, posting up printed bulletins 
about the size of an octavo sheet giving in- 
structions to the passengers. If anybody had 
had the least doubt as to what the officers 
of the ship felt about the part of the voyage 
upon which we had now entered, a single 
reading of this warning served to set that 
doubt at rest. This is what it said: 


“NOTICE! 


“Passengers are hereby notified that the 
signal to PREPARE TO ABANDON SHIP is FIVE 
SHORT BLASTS ON THE STEAM WHISTLE. 

“On hearing this signal passengers are 
requested to muster WITH THEIR LIFE 
BELTS ON, at the following places: 

“‘First-saloon passengers on the port side 
of the first music saloon; 

“‘Second-saloon passengers on the port 
side of the first-saloon smokeroom; 

‘*Munitions workers, outside the second- 
saloon smokeroom; 

“Military details, on the starboard side 
of the first-saloon smokeroom. 

“The Commander URGENTLY REQUESTS 
passengers to HAVE THEIR LIFE BELTS 
WiTtH THEM AT ALL TIMES—BOTH BY 
Day AND NicHt—while the ship is in the 
DANGER ZONE.” 


Copies of this notice were posted on all 
the bulletin boards, in the music room and 
smokerooms, and at the head of the main 
companionway, as well as on deck. There 
was something businesslike about it. The 
passengers read it with varied expressions 
and varied feelings; and then, almost be- 
fore the breakwater at the entrance of the 
Canal was out of sight, they began to 
appear on deck wearing or carrying their 
life belts. It was apparent that that part of 
the captain’s order was going to be obeyed. 

Even before the posting of these notices 
was completed, a bo’s’n’s gang was busy 
stretching heavy tarpaulins over the deck 
house, forward and aft, completely inclos- 
ing the air ports and windows in the music 
room and smokeroom. Stewards went 
through all the deck cabins, removing the 
electric bulbs from the sockets and taking 
them away from the cabins; so that it was 
beyond the power of any reckless passenger 
to turn on his light, no matter how close he 
drew his curtains and shades. In the cabins 
below all air ports were covered on the in- 
side with heavy brown paper, making them 
absolutely opaque. They were closed tight 
and the locking nuts screwed home, with 
the wrenches under the charge of one of the 
chief steward’s assistants, so that no pas- 
senger could get hold of one and let a ray of 
light out of his cabin. For ventilation we 
depended on the regular ship’s system and 
on the electric fans. 

We went into the night with the ship 
absolutely black from the outside. Not a 
gleam of light showed anywhere. We 
crossed the Mediterranean without show- 
ing a running light for the fraction of a 
second. The wheelhouse and charthouse 
were similarly dark, and even the compass 
light wasso hooded that not a ray was visible 
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Look Out! 


Be Sure It’s a 
COLUMBIA! 


Railroad alarms must not 
fail—so they’re run on 
COLUMBIAS. The steady, 
sturdy Columbia goes on duty 
Itke a flash. It gives either a 
moment’s vigorous service, or a 
long, strong pull, as required. 
Packed to the very binding 
posts with energy! Use Co- 
lumbias for bells, buzzers, autos, 
motorboats, lanterns, tele- 
phones. Wire Columbias into 
any circuit—you can trust 
them to do the work. Our 
name and 27 years’ experience 
are your guarantee. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada 
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At no extra charge—Fahnestock 
" Spring-Clip Binding Posts; on 
sess Columbia Batteries exclusively 
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Patented September 6th 90 
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N heavy roads—in soft clay, mud, sand—the sturdy Vacuum 
Cup Tread thrusts and grips deeply below the surface, 
' preventing loss of traction and side slipping. 
Not fancy patterns on artificial surfaces made for illustration, 
but plain proof of positive traction right on the road, left 
everywhere in actual service, is the safety advertisement of 
Pennsylvania Oilproof. 


On the slipperiest pavements they act on the only principle 
by which rubber projections can grip a smooth, wet surface— 
suction—leaving their impressions of absolute skid prevention 


and riding safety. 


This non-skid effectiveness is guaran- 


teed, else tires returnable, after reason- As makers of the fa- 

Biestwat mous VacuumCupTires, 

ane G we confidently place 
: i : d reputation 

As to quality service, Vacuum Cup Tires ellind chawewe * 

are guaranteed Oilproof and—per war- 


ranty tag on every casing—for 


6,000 Miles EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at 


Pennsylvania Oilproof 


You will know  Lennsylvania Rubber Company i nuderaiompicn: Geale 


Vacuum Cup Jeannette, Pa. anteed—per tag attached 
dealers by this Di Pea ; ’ ; : ; —for 

Blue and Yellow trect Jactory branches and service agencies 5,000 Miles 
Sign. throughout the United States and Canada ‘ 


N THE tenth day of 
last August, R. J. Dick- 
hout, of Detroit,was out of a job. 
On the thirty-first day of the 
same month he had earned 
$160.00 taking subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


In his second month he added to 
his earnings $275.00. 


By November, Mr. Dickhout had, 


without a cent invested, built up 


A $2000.00 a business worth from $2000.00 to 


af $3000.00 a year. cian 

Profit We need more men like Mr. Dick- 

“ hout. Full particulars on request. 
Without a cent Box 403, Agency Division 


e 
invested THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY . 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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except from directly above it. Entrance 
to the music room was through the main 
companionway, which was kept dark as a 
pocket. 

The weather was plenty cold. So we 
were warned to have our heavy overcoats 
always handy, and we were instructed espe- 
cially not to take them to our cabins at 
night, but to leave them at the head of the 
main companionway. A great pile of extra 
blankets was put there, as well, together 
with a lot of extra life belts. And in this 
pile of extra preservers there were little 
ones—specially made for children. It gave 
one a deeper impression of war, as the 
submarines make it, to see those little life 
belts there. 

Certain men were detailed to stow over- 
coats, blankets and life belts in the boats, 
in case the order to abandon ship was given. 
It was explained that no one else was to 
bother about those things, as it would be 


_ easy to redistribute them after the boats 


were away, and there would be plenty for 


| all in the boats. If we were hit each pas- 


senger was to get to his deck station as 


| promptly’as possible, ready to go to his boat. 


The main saloon, on the first evening out 


| from Port Said, presented a very unusual 


spectacle for ships of that line. Not an 
officer of the sailing division was at table, 
and of the other officers who came in to din- 


| ner not one was in evening dress. It is a 
| line which has been celebrated all over the 
| world for its swank, and for the fact that it 


is practically compulsory in the first cabin 
to dress for dinner. But that evening— 
and, in fact, every evening while we were 


/in what the notices called the Danger 


Zone—there was very little togging up. A 
few of the hardier fellows got into their 


| dinner clothes and three or four of the 
_ ladies shifted gowns. But the great major- 


ity came to the table in the warmest cloth- 


| ing they had, and almost everybody brought 
_ his life belt, rolled up into a bundle, and 


laid it beside his chair, where it could be 


| grasped instantly if those five short blasts 


on the steam whistle were heard. 


False Alarms for Practice 


The music room and smokerooms were 
well populated the first evening in the 
Mediterranean. It was curious how certain 
passengers who always had gone early to 
their cabins now suddenly developed a 
fondness for society and a willingness to sit 
up late. The night owls had an unusual 
amount of company; in fact, as it trans- 
pired next morning, several of the young 
men, including some who were going home 
to enlist, spent the entire night on deck. 
And others, who went to their cabins, 
turned in all standing and slept in their 
clothes, so as to be ready for the call the in- 
stant it came. But most of the less particu- 
lar old sinners contented themselves with 
arranging their clothing fireman fashion, 
near their berths, so that it could be donned 
with the least possible delay in case of 
emergency. One preparation was made, I 
think, by every passenger on the ship. 
That was to take jewelry, trinkets, letters 
of credit, and other small valuables, and 
put them up in a small packet, which was 
kept on the person constantly during the 
day and placed under the pillow or in some 
other equally handy spot at night. 

The signal to abandon ship was given 
several times while we were in the Mediter- 
ranean. Each time warning had been given 
by notices posted on the various bulletin 
boards, so that no nervous person should 
have any unnecessary excuse for fainting or 
doing anything else foolish when the steam 
whistle cut loose its five short blasts. The 
passengers always responded with a rush, 
even though we knew it was only practice. 
Everybody seemed to want or need prac- 
tice in getting quickly to his deck station. 

It was a motley crowd that gathered on 
the port side of the first-saloon music room. 
A fat man wearing a heavy overcoat, and 
with a huge life belt outside that, presents 
an inspiring picture for some purposes, but 
is lable to be not especially reassuring 
when the question is that of climbing into a 
swinging boat from the deck of a ship which 
has been torpedoed by a submarine. But, 
at that, he is a pleasanter sight than a group 
of little children done up in their toy life 
belts. Something about that made the 
gorge rise every time it occurred, and does 
so even yet in recollection. There is an 
infamy about that which those who are 
responsible for it can never outlive. 

At each of our several practice drills we 
were all on hand very soon after the signal 
sounded—men, women and babies in arms. 


MOSLER { 


“Complete Combustion insure, 
more Motor Power.” A.R.MOSLEI) 
The continuous knife-edge electrodes 0 
the Vesuvius Plug, extending into th 
combustion chamber, give sparks like ;| 
“ribbon of flame,” exploding all the ga: 
and developing all the power of the motor 
Quality makes the Vesuvius — 
“The Indestructible Plug.”” 
Guaranteed to outlast the motor| 
$1.00 each, in round metal box, 
‘Mosler on Spark Plugs’’ sent free— writes 


by A. R. Mosler, authority on Ignition prob 
lems—tells the right plug for all motors. 


A.R. MOSLER & CO., NewYork,N.Y 
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lA less gasoline 
| more powel 
more speec 


if you equip your car w! 
THE A’ 


You can get one-third more mil 
fromevery gallon of gasoline, more sp’ 
more power—with quicker pick-up : 


virtual elimination of carbon deposits-, 
simply screwing this wonderful tried- 
proved device into your manifold. 


Absolutely automati 
action, no adjustme: 


ery speed—from | 
miles to forty—by 
tomatic air-control 

operated by the ait- 
into your radiator. 
The saving of gasoline alone will pay fo! 
Automatic Gassave eight or ten times () 
ear. Guaranteed for two years, $0) 


30 days’ trial 
—money refunde 
if you are in any way dissatl 
$ ALL CARS. Parcel: 

5 Prepaid—Complete, ri 
forattachment. Stale? 
| and model of car, when orderi) 


Write to-day for descrip/ 
leaflet, FREE. A 


Box 16, Howard, Pa. | 


Reference: First Natl. Bank, Howar' 
ee re 


DEALERS WANT 
Live representatives—either © 
ers or car owners — can tall 
clusive territory by sales. 
contract—we sell no territory: 


> officer of our division inspected us care- 
y to see that each life belt was properly 
‘on and fitted its wearer properly. The 
jortance of having life belts rightly ad- 
d and securely fastened was explained 
emphasized; and everybody was cau- 
ied over and over again that in case the 
\al to abandon ship was given in earnest, 
vas of the utmost importance that each 
senger should remain perfectly cool, and 
uld give complete attention and obedi- 
2 to the orders and instructions from 
officers. One could not help admiring 
thoroughgoing, businesslike manner in 
ch the officers of the ship gave themselves 
he preparations for saving life in case we 
e submarined, although it certainly did 
1 to convey the impression that they 
ided it as likely that we should be hit. 
; was during the before-breakfast con- 
ational on deck, on the first morning 
r leaving Port Said, that we noticed 
ther of the precautions for avoiding 
ible. Some of us happened to be look- 
astern when we saw the ship making a 
‘p turn in her course. When the turn 
been completed we observed that it was 
ut forty-five degrees, or four points on 
compass. We had all heard of the proc- 
of zigzagging to beat submarines. Here 
saw it put into practice. In another 
rter of an hour we made another similar 
ig, the two of them constituting prac- 
lly a right angle. : 
resently we swung halfway back again, 
in another fifteen minutes made another 
;, this time ahead. We were now headed 
n on the course we were taking when 
first shift had been observed, but had 
eled some extra miles in making the 
ierous shifts. All that day, as long as it 
light enough to see any distance, the 
kept up that quarter-hour change of 
se. She did not straighten out on her 
path until darkness fell to protect her 
1 the enemy. 
he explanation of this which was offered 
vas that such constant change of course 
es it extremely difficult for a subma- 
to drive home its torpedo, even if it 
ts its victim. Because, when a subma- 
commander sights a ship he desires to 
ck he must first calculate exactly the 
se she is taking, and the speed she is 
ing, in order to take his own position 
to know where to fire his torpedo and 
hat velocity. Having made this calcu- 
m, he dives under water to maneuver 
the right position from which to fire. 
when he sticks his periscope up again 
‘ke another look, on arriving at what he 
figured to be his correct position, it is 
meerting and disheartening to find 
his victim has changed course, and all 
saleulating and maneuvering must be 
> over again. It was asserted very con- 
itly on our ship that vessels had often 
ped destruction by that maneuver; and 
wise men assured us that, so long as we 
it up, nothing could get us. 


Unusual Precautions 


Vell, we kept it up all day and every 
until we were entirely clear of that 
ser zone; and, in fact, until we were 
' of all the danger zones and safely tied 
t the docks in London. For Marseilles 
only a port of call for our ship, which, 
ng escaped the perils of the first danger 
In the Mediterranean, soon afterward 
/ on through the second, down Gibral- 
vay, and from there across the Bay of 
ay and on up the Channel into the 
mes. To the very end of the voyage 
1ese precautions were kept up. There 
no relaxation in vigilance on the part 
le officers or in conversation on the 
of the passengers. 

1€ part of the precaution taken by the 
78 Is, of course, familiar to all travelers 
was to be expected. That was doublin g 
vatch. To be exact, it was more than 
led. Day and night extra men were on 
out at all the possible points of vantage 
‘the ship. And some of the naval off- 
among the passengers organized a vol- 
er auxiliary watch of their own, as did 
’ of the soldiers in the party of the dis- 
lished lieutenant general. 

it the talk—it was nothing but sub- 
nes, morning, noon, evening and night; 
larines to the right of us; submarines 
itty of us; submarines in front and 
: us, Everywhere, so far as the voice 
: reach m any direction, there were 
Ree with their lethal torpedoes 
oe to get us. The Mediterranean 
the Channel were thick with them— 
2 imagination of some of the passengers. 
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And always there was an hour, only a little 
ahead of us, which was the most dangerous 
hour of all the voyage; and there was a 
place, only a few miles farther along, which 
was the most dangerous spot on the whole 
run. 

It was the most interesting form of pessi- 
mism I have ever observed. There was al- 
ways something that we were just about to 
encounter, but kept constantly escaping. 
Several times passengers asserted that they 
had seen periscopes, and by the time the 
ship reached London there were several ex- 
plicit accounts of hairbreadth escapes. But 
this was all among the passengers. The 
ship’s officers saw nothing—at least, noth- 
ing they would talk about. 

Nobody except the navigating officers of 
the vessel knew where we were. Soon after 
noon each day there was posted on the bul- 
letin board the statement that we had run 
so many miles. No latitude or longitude 
was ever given, and we could study all the 
charts and maps in all the atlases in the 
library to no avail. Nor was it possible to 
lay a course by the sun in view of the con- 
stant shifting. The chart was taken down 
from the case by the smokeroom, where the 
run was usually posted. When we passed 
close to Malta some of the passengers recog- 
nized that island and we had that much in- 
formation; but after that, when we came 
in sight of land, as we did once or twice, we 
had to guess what it was. It was not pro- 
posed that any of the passengers should 
know what the course was and be able to 
give any information concerning it to possi- 
ble enemies. 


Secret Sailing Schedules 


The usual run from Port Said to Mar- 
seilles is four days. We took five. In peace 
times you land in London a week after you 
touch at Marseilles. Our ship reached her 
London dock nine days after arriving at 
Marseilles. These deviations from the ad- 
vertised sailing schedule do not facilitate 
matters for the submarines. Besides, run- 
ning through such danger zones puts some- 
thing of a strain on the engines, and there 
was reason for a thorough overhaul at Mar- 
seilles. Also, there were other preparations 
to make and a full supply of carefully se- 
lected coal to be put on board. 

There is another trick in the game of 
beating the submarines which was played 
very well by the ship that brought me 
across the Atlantic from Liverpool. She 
was advertised to sail on a Wednesday at 
five Pp. M. On Tuesday afternoon each per- 
son who had booked passage by her re- 
ceived a personal and private notification 
from her agents that her sailing had been 
postponed for two days. Of course it would 
be extremely difficult to get that informa- 
tion to any submarine which might be lying 
in wait for that particular ship in time to do 
the submarine any good; but, just to make 
it a little more certain, she did not sail even 
at the postponed time. The passengers all 
went up to Liverpool on Friday and aboard 
ship. The vessel pulled out of the dock and 
anchored in the stream. There she waited 
for orders from the Admiralty. It was thick 
and cold, with frequent snowsqualls, all day 
on Saturday—ideal weather for dodging 
submarines; but the Admiralty did not give 
the word to go until that evening. Then we 
went out into the murk at top speed. 

At the bow of the ship there was posted a 
double lookout. In the crow’s nest there 
were two lookouts. In a special crow’s nest, 
fifty or more feet farther up the foremast, 
were two more. On the main bridge were 
six men and on the after bridge there were 
two. It might be said a good lookout was 
kept on that ship. 

Lights were restricted as they had been 
in the Mediterranean and at night it was as 
dark as a pocket on deck. Literally you 
could not see your own hand six inches in 
front of your face. One day and one night 
of this brought us far enough out into the 
deep Atlantic to be out of the real danger 
zone and the lookout was not so heavy as 
at first. 

In other ways there was a slight relaxa- 
tion, also; most significant of all, and most 
pleasant to the passengers, the boats, 
which had been swung out from their 
chocks and lowered even with the upper- 
deck rail, were hauled back into their places 
and made fast there. That was the sure 
sign that the officers of the ship no longer 
counted the submarines much of a menace 
on that voyage. We had beaten them out. 

It is an interesting experience—that kind 
of travel. But one voyage covers a good 
many days and will last a very long time. 
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Add 100% Perfect Welding to 
Armco Iron’s Rust Resistance 


Unless an exception occurs, Armco Iron’s record in welding will stand at perfect 
in 100% of the cases. 


One big concern cut Armco Iron sheets into narrow strips and used them in place 
of imported welding wire because they gave superior results. 


This was unusual because Armco (American Ingot) Iron wire is a staple. Great 
quantities are used for telephone and telegraph lines, in fencing (by Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co., Monessen, Pa.), and it has proved highly satisfactory to various 
manufacturers for welding. But important as all this is, the greatest feature is that 


Armco Iron’s unequalled rust resistance 
is due not alone to purity, although it is 
the purest iron made. From furnace to 
shipping platform Armco Iron is under 
scientific and conscientious care. It is, 


as a result, most nearly perfect, also, in 
evenness and all those other qualities 
that form the basis of rust resistance and 
working quality. High electrical con- 
ductivity is also a quality of Armco Iron. 


Get ‘‘Defeating Rust’’—Free 


Get this story of Armco Iron—learn how to 
save factory losses and gain a superior product. 
Hundreds of manufacturers already use Armco 


Iron. If you do not know one using it in the 
product you want, write to us and we will find 
a way to supply you. Clip coupon for book. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Box 758, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New 
York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


High conductivity com- 
bines with great ductility to 
make Armco Iron excellent 
for telephone and telegraph 
wire. 


The trade mark ARMCO carries 
the assurance that iron bearing 
that mark is manufactured by 
The American Rolling Mill Company, with the 
skill, intelligence and fidelity associated with 
its products, and hence can be depended upon 
to possess in the highest degree the merit 
claimed for it. 


High rust resistance 
and perfect welding 
qualities resulted in 
the choiceof Armco 
\. Iron for Trans- 
% former Tanks by 
the West- 
inghouse 
Company. 


PRBBaeaeeaesaneseeuEsUeEBueuuneusunEneuauue: 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Box 758, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me “‘ Defeating Rust” and tell 
me as (Manufacturer— Consumer) whyArmco 


Iron is best for 


r 
This Page Wire Fence and the Tubular Name___ = 
Posts are of rust-resisting Armco Iron. 
Better write for the Page Catalog. 
Street= = = 
Cl) —— State_ 3 


Se 


Firm Name _ 
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For years we have read in the newspapers of this great painting 
by Rembrandt and that great painting by Raphael coming to the 
United States, bought by some famous millionaire and hung in his 
private gallery. But the great public has never had a chance to 
see those wonderful pictures. 

But now the American public is to share what has up to this 
time been the privilege of only the few. 

The editors of THE Laprés’ HOME JouURNAL have now arranged 
with the owners of the greatest private collections of paintings in 
the United States to open the doors of their galleries and let the 
public see the greatest paintings in each of these collections through 
magnificent full-color reproductions in the HOME JOURNAL: 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection in New York 
The Benjamin Altman Collection in New York 
The Joseph E. Widener Collection in Philadelphia 
The Henry C. Frick Collection in New York 
The George W. Elkins Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles L. Freer Collection in Detroit 
The Charles P. Taft Collection in Cincinnati 


The John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia — 
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Thus, both in size and in color, the most adequate possible presentation will 
be given, so as to make it possible for readers of the Home Journat not only to see 


these superb canvases but to cut them out, frame them and have in their own homes 
absolute copies of the most wonderful paintings in America. 


In this way there will pass before the reader the bewildering array of 


Rembrandt’s Famous Painting: ‘‘The Mill’’ 
The Greatest Landscape Ever Painted by This Master Artist 


Velasquez’s Superb ‘‘Philip IV”’ 


Regarded Not Only as One of the Greatest by Velasquez But as 
One of the Foremost Portrait Paintings in the World 


Rembrandt’s Painting of Himself 
Conceded to be His Greatest Portrait of Himself, Painted in the 
Fullness of His Powers 


The Famous Raphael ‘‘Madonna’”’ 
In the Widener Collection, Adjudged to be Almost Unearthly in 
its Beauty 


The Great Rembrandt: ‘‘Old Woman Paring 
Her Nails’’ 


The Altman Collection Picture That is Ranked as One of the 
Greatest of All the Rembrandts Either Here or in Europe 


The Marvelous Oriental Pictures 
That Have Made the Freer Collection in Detroit Famous the 
World Over 


Romney’s Exquisite *‘Countess of Warwick 


and Two Children’’ 
Which, if He Had Never Painted Any Other Picture, Would Have 
Ranked Him as One of the Great Painters of All Time 


The Superb Van Dyck: ‘‘The Marchesa of 


Cattaneo’’ 
Than Which No Greater Van Dyck Exists in America 


Gainsborough’s Wonderful ‘‘Duchess of 


Devonshire’”’ 
One of the Most Famous Pictures in the World and One of the 
Most Beautiful 
Corot’s Magnificent Painting: ‘*The Lake”’ 


Ranked Among the Four Greatest Corots in the World 


The Most Beautiful Mauve in America 
In the Elkins Collection and Generally Accepted as One of the 
Greatest of All Mauve’s Paintings 

Gainsborough’s Charming ‘‘Mrs. Sheridan”’ 
Regarded as One of the Most Beautiful of All Gainsborough’s 
Single Portraits 


And soon. Really a collection of masterpieces in a single magazine, and for several months 


in succession. 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


Under our arrangements with the owners of these pictures, separate copies cannot be sold. Nor will you be able to buy back numbers, 
as we print only what are actually required. There are only two ways you can get these pictures. One is to buy a copy of the magazine each 
month from your newsdealer or boy agent. The other is to subscribe. To have it come to you direct and regularly by mail, changing your 


INCLOSE $1.50 IN AN ENVELOPE NOW 


You will then receive the HOME JOURNAL for a year, beginning with the June issue. This will include the entire series of these 


address as often as required, 


wonderful masterpieces (as here announced). 


Inclose a dollar and a half now (in Canada the price is $1.75) to 


BOX 2807, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


the series begins in 


the present-the June 
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CUSHION 


prevents slipping. 


Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 
take you through the day's 
work easily. They pre- 


and dirt. 


All dealers sell them. 
tached—Black or Tan. 


Doyou have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen,mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline 
of your heel. 


shoes today. 


THE 


which prevents 


A specific 10,000 miles written 
guarantee for every Brictson Tire 
user. Tire economy and protec- 
tion against punctures, blowouts 
and rim cuts. Brictson Tires are 
2 rut,oiland gasoline proofandwon- 
derfully resilient and easy riding. ff 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 2 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service qualities of Brictson Pneu- ff 
& matic Tires. Don’t pay unless satis- 
@ fied. Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. : 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO, 
37-56 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, 8.D 


A Delicious 
A Wholesome Food | 


_In Generous Sc and 10c Containers 
At Every Dealer 


The Business 


of Walking 


is your business. 


So take a business 
interest in your walk- 


You can walk with 
safety, ease and 


vest in 


RUBBER HEELS 
The Foster Friction Plug 


vent that tired feeling. 
No holes to track mud 


They’re better, more up-to-date than 
the ordinary kind. Cost no more— 
50 cents at- 


your business to put them on your 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees 


of the Foster Friction Plug, 
slipping. 
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CATS Pay 
e , CUSHION HEEL 
gosTeR RUBBER cy 


comfort if you in- 


Make it 


SUSPENDERS 
MADE for men who want 


their trousers to hang 
right. 
Conform to every motion. 
Practical, comfortable, correct. 
uy a pair—wear a week— 
take them back if not satisfied. 
Be sure to get the genuine with 
name KADY on the buckles. 
At your dealer's. 
50 cents and 75 cents 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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THE GIRL WHO MARRIED | 
W YORK 


(Continued from Page 8) 


equivalent to that which she had left. And 
she knew to a dot how, when a newcomer 
appeared inits midst, such a coterie worked. 
A dozen timesinWellesville she had watched 
outsiders grow to be insiders; and, with 
the proper kind of people, in a set of this 
sort, the process was sure. 

Of course the thing was not accomplished 
in a day, but inevitably and naturally it 
always came about. There was— true 
enough—an ultimate basis of affiliation to 
which an outsider never attained, Out in 
Wellesville, for example, Butlers and 
Fowlers, and the like, had an interrela- 
tion that was quite special and their own. 
Norma assumed that the Potters and a 
few others were likewise particularly 
bound together by particular ties. But for 
all practical social purposes—dances, din- 
ners, theater parties—that would make no 
difference; at least, so Norma thought. 

Soon she would know who was who’s 
cousin, who had married whom, the foiblesof 
others, their pastimes and pleasures, and 
how many children they had. Then she, 
too, would call the woman across the table 
Fanny and there would no longer be mys- 
tery concerning Jimmy and his game. She 
would have become an insider, knowing the 
thousand and one little intimate facts that 
were the common coin of the group. Tell- 
ing herself she was on familiar and sure 
social ground, and that, even if she was 
still an outsider, she would not remain so 
for long, she turned attention to what the 
man beside her was saying. 

Time was needed in which to teach 
Norma the wide differences between social 
viewpoint in New York and social view- 
point in Wellesville. All these differences 
she was eventually able to trace back to a 
matter of size. As in the first days and 
weeks following her arrival, she contended 
with forces of which she had no understand- 
ing. In her unequal struggle there were 
many times when her bitterness against 
others overflowed like a poison into her 
life, but in the end she was able to view the 
circumstances through which she passed 
not as manifestations of utter heartlessness, 
but as outworkings of the vast and multi- 
tudinous character of the giant city. She 
forgave individuals, but she never forgave 
New York. 


Cold and Casual Friends 


That which she first encountered was 
casualness. A sense of it initially touched 
her when she and Taylor were in a taxicab 
on their way home after the Potter dinner. 
It came over her then that in a vague, odd 
way there had been something wrong that 
evening. Norma felt that she herself had 
carried off her part beautifully. The dinner 
had been a high function, but the girl had 
been equal to it to its last ceremonial inch; 
equal to the talk about polo on one side of 
her and equal to opera on the other; equal 
to a disconcerting amount of appraising 
scrutiny and the deftly made opportunity 
Mrs. Potter had given her for a moment of 
the general attention. She had been equal 
to everything; no possible reproach for her 
part. But—had the Potters and the Potter 
friends played theirs? 

Everyone had been scrupulously polite. 
It was not that. The right things, the 
expected things, the conventionally correct 
things, had been said to her. It was, 
rather, a question of manner, of inflection, 
of glance. Had any of them really con- 
sidered whether they would ever see her 
again? Did her appearance in their midst 
actually count or was it the merest incident? 
Was anyone remarking at that very mo- 
ment, while she was on her way home, that 
it was going to be fine having the new Mrs. 
King around? Was anyone thinking of her 
at all? Had there been one single hint, for 
all their finished manners, that they real- 
ized she was to be a part of their lives as 
they lived them from day to day? Had her 
appearance been even in the least trivial 
degree an event? She wondered; and just 
a little wistfully craved some of the genial 
warmth Merridew Avenue would have had 
for a strange newcomer. 

“My dear child,” said Aunt Sylvia to her 
the next day, “‘New York’s the most off- 
hand place in the world. Nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—is an event here. Maybe 
that’s because everything is so much of an 


May 2. 


event. I don’t think so, though. A 
there’s not another place where to 
of people your coming would not hay 
an event; where people you had mei 
not count on seeing you again and} 
and would not treat you accordingh 
not here! The place is big and peop]. 
how big it is. One evening a m 
beside a girl at dinner; the next || 
apartment house is torn down; t! 
disappears. 

“People here do just that—sim} 
appear, get swished away by « 
accident—and are never heard of | 
That’s common experience; and 
you’re rockribbed into the town, | 
clique like the Potter clique, in sor 
ticular, special way—by blood, b; 
riage, by property, by business— 
will regard your coming, meeting yor 
event. It isn’t an event. On the 4 
it would surprise most New Yorl 
encounter you again. You say good 
you walk out of the door; the assu 
is that you’re gone—lost, inundatec 
lowed up in the vastness of the town. 
rally enough folks here are offhar 
have forgot the gentle gift of a w: 
welcome.” 


Norma’s Eyes Begin to Op 


Lack of warmth—that was what | 
began continually to feel. At first, 
people were too preoccupied or too b 
else they were indifferent. She fou 
comfortable, whole-souled contacts 
as she had always known. There 
good many hours when, a little forle 
did tremendously wish someone wou 
so slightly mother her. But Mrs. 
either did not have the time or didn 
or the idea that Norma might need 
ing hand did not occur to her. No 
apparently occur to anyone else, a 
girl used to spend long afternoons ° 
letters home, which later she ge 
concluded were too self-revealing to 

But all this was not a very actu 
very deep tragedy; and meantime 
believed that, normal foot by not 
she was fitting into the Potter 
exactly as she had expected she 
Matters were proceeding easily an 
urally, as they would have procee 
Wellesville, and she thought she had 
stout grip on her future. Followi 
Potter dinner several altogether de 
young matrons had called and the 
teas, dinners, box parties, to which. 
was invited. es 

“Oh, ’mgoing now—I’vefoundini 
my kind of friends, the friends I we 
she jubilated to Taylor’s aunt. 

“Wait,” returned Mrs. Pringle; “ 
play with anyone for a few months. 
cold town and it’s a tricky one t00, 

But Norma was not disturbed. 
tions kept coming; she and Taylo 
aged one or two successful little din 
their own; her confidence was enti 
serene. It may have been because | 
confidence, it may have been beca 
Potters and the Potters’ friends see: 
promise a life as complete as she cou 
desired, it may have been merely ar 
of her honest Wellesville soul after 
been thrown against New York; but 
case, at about this time in her career 
came to a decision. She had apprati 
Scudders and found them dross; 8 
scrutinized that for which they sto’ 
found it cheap and empty. The girl 
mined that in the rounding of her ex 
she did not want them, and that, } 
become further involved with the 
would jettison them without delay. 

Following the party upon the eve 
Norma’s arrival in New York, th 
been other excursions upon the to 
that amiable and most cordial pair. 
each one of these the girl’s underst 
of the open life of the city had grow! 
had come to realize that many ol 
delectable little dinners to which s 
looked forward—the nice, chi¢, 
kind of thing—were not so nice al 
and innocent after all. Upon 0¢¢ 
glancing round the great, gleaming: 
rooms of the public restaurants, Wé 
the flushed, strident groups at the 
she had wondered whether sucf ! 
quantities of wine were necessar 
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ADE by the makers of the , 
famous Bull Dog, the brand 
‘which has been for 35 years the 
recognized garden hose standard. |¥ 
“Good Luck”’ hose will stay alive | 
and give long service because it has 
‘six strong plies with plenty of live | 
rubber in them; yet it costs 


Only 10c a foot 
at your dealer’s 


Weare able to produce this quality 
hose at this price on account of our ;, 
Jong experience, unsurpassed manu- | 
facturing facilities and the fact that 
we arethe largest garden hose makers ~ 
‘in the world. If you want a good hose «= § 
at a moderate price, buy Good Luck— 
% in. with 34 in. connections—10c a 
foot in 25 and 50 foot lengths. 


Some people will always pre- 
fer our “‘Bull Dog’’—at 18c 
a foot—because they know 
_ from experience how long it 
: lasts. Letters come to us 
. 


telling of service covering a 
period of 14 and 15 years. 


| Equip your hose with a Boston Spray Nozzle. 


[t's easy to use, cannot get out of orderand gives | 
4 shower, spray or mist. 50c at your dealer's. 
‘Send 4c for our practical booklet ‘‘ How to Make 
Your Garden Grow.” It tells a lot of things you 
mght to know. Address Dept. E. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Makers of famous “Good Luck” fruit jar rings 
Cambridge, Mass. 

|| NOTE:—If your dealer does not sell our hose 

| order from us. 


{it collars that well-dressed men are 
‘cing for this season. Laundered band 
reste collar shape — soft piqué 


» for style and summer outing com- 
't. These 


-CLIDEW 
oaaeel 


| are offered in your style and size 
j Nuatbers 8 and 9 are the favored 
is apes. If your dealer cannot supply 
‘you, send us your size and 75c for six. 


d for every occasion there is a full- 
lioned, exclusive pattern in 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


“Ae quality you want and at the pri 

| 3 price you 
ler io ayy 00, 1-50 and up. Your own 
4 bably show i 

Ik. ARE iKica, ing the new styles this 


|, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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NT 


Doe invention without charge. 


- 


| wis u eit a as 495; 
OFTOP:. the new idea in 


Ag Want Owen Patents. Send for 3 
Tee books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


as 
NT= IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 


WEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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for such occasions. What most impressed 
her, however, was its inanity, shallowness 
and wastefulness. Instinctively she turned 
from the Broadway milieu, and in turning 
from that turned from the Scudders also. 


From the very first she had had misgivings | 
concerning these people. Night after night, | 
it seemed, they forsook their upper West | 
Side flat and plunged headlong into the | 
glittering sea of the Tenderloin. Shortly | 


Norma had been able to perceive why it 
was that the Scudders rarely remained at 
home. They were folk without social back- 
ground in the city or particular brains or 
taste. High rentals, small homes, lack of 
friends and resources within themselves, 
drove them to seek entertainment where 
the only card of admission was a purse. 
They were nobodies, social derelicts. 
“Why, Taylor,” Norma cried to her 


husband, “there’s nothing—nothing at | 


all—for us with them! They’re not our 
kind. Catch Harold Potter leading such 


a life as Paul Scudder leads! He’s some- | 


thing better to do. Oh, it’s perfectly clear 
what the Scudders are. They are floaters 
here, with no foothold at all; futile non- 
entities—just the well-to-do riffraff of New 
York.” 

“Very well, my dear,’”’ meekly acquiesced 
Taylor; ‘butthey’revery keen toknow us.” 

“Of course they are,” replied the girl; 
“but, with so many more worth-while 
people here to choose from, why cultivate 
them? And besides, I think to go round 
with them much is stultifying.” 

There was one more party. 

“That’s the end!” declared Norma as 
she and Taylor parted from the other cou- 
ple at a dank, chill hour close upon dawn. 
“Let’s forget Paul Scudder and all that he 
means.” 

“Better be careful,” later cautioned Syl- 
via Pringle. ‘“‘Those people are victims of 
bigness and you may be a victim of big- 
ness yourself some day. You can never tell; 
and then it would be with you as with the 
other victims—you’d have only those things 
to do that the town offers its victims.’ 

“But I shan’t be a victim—we’ve the 
Potters.” 

“You may have the Potters! But does 
it ever occur to you that the Potters, on 
their part, may have someone else?”’ 

“Oh, that’s another story,’ retorted 
Norma. “Potters or no Potters, I shouldn’t 
want as friends people so vapid as the 
Scudders, leading lives as silly as theirs. 
They’ve been a huge disappointment.” 


An Old Wellesville Friend 


Norma was well-nigh impervious and her 
seeming success at the time carried her 
buoyantly along. There were jolts, how- 
ever—strange symptoms of the manner in 
which the city worked—which now and 
again did give her pause. After an odd 
adventure with Marjory Henley she was 
actually thoughtful for several days. Upon 
a day about this time Norma bethought 
herself of her old Wellesville friend. It had 
occurred to her that the other might before 
then have looked her up, but she made the 
excuses for Mrs. Henley which experience 
had taught her and set forth to search out 
the girl she had known so well. 

In Wellesville Norma and Marjory, with- 
out being intimate, had been close friends. 
Mrs. King journeyed to the Henleys’ upper 
West Side apartment without the smallest 
idea that the former relation would undergo 
change in New York. Marjory welcomed 
her cordially. They fell to talking of New 
York, and Mrs. Henley asked Norma whom 
she knew in the city. Norma mentioned 
Mrs. Potter. 

“Mrs. Potter? Mrs. Potter?’ The 
other searched her mind. “I don’t believe 
I’ve ever heard of her. But, tell me, do 
you or your husband know Mrs. Frusk?”’ 

Norma was afraid that neither she nor 
Taylor did—had not heard of her, in fact. 

“That’sfunny,’’ laughed Marjoryshortly. 
“T thought everyone at least knew about 
Mrs. Frusk. But, then, New York’s a big 
place!’’ 

That was all there was to it; but from 
then on Norma began to feel a certain 
inaccessibility in her one-time friend, which 
she was at a loss to explain. It was not 
that she was cool, but at that moment 
something seemed mysteriously to die out 
of Mrs. Henley’s attitude and feeling; a 
spark was gone; friendship had dwindled to 
acquaintanceship in the twinkling of an eye. 

“Good-by,” said Mrs. Henley as she 
closed Norma into the elevator vestibule. 
“T hope sometime I’ll see you again.” 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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“Hi, Yank! Here Comes Your 


Virginia Tobacco!” 


Many a veteran of the ’60’s could tell stories of how 
the boys in blue used to trade with those in gray for 
the fragrant, honey-colored tobacco of old Virginia. 


And anyone who has smoked DUKE’S MIXTURE 


Granulated Tobacco will understand how greatly the 
soldiers prized that good Virginia tobacco. 


DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is made 
of the good “Virginia” of Raleigh’s day—the good 
“Virginia” that Washington raised on his plantation— 
brought up to date by three centuries of cultivation. 


Can you wonder at the quality of tobacco with such 
a long “pedigree”? Is it strange that it possesses such 
an aroma and mildness? 


We ask you to try DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated 


Tobacco at our risk. We guarantee no finer granulated 
tobacco is made. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’S : 
MIXTURE is also packed in attractive ‘° 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den or Liggett «Myers Tobacco CG: 


office, mee — be ae prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 5 
supply you. St. Louis, Mo. 
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John W. Bate 


The Efficiency Expert—Presents 26 Extras 


In this New Mitchell model 
you'll find 26 features which 
are rarely found in cars. 


An occasional car includes 
one or two, but no car,we think, 
more than four of them. 


Some mean extra room and 
comfort, some extra conven- 
lence, some extra beauty. And 
some increased safety, strength 
and endurance. 


Allare features that you want. 
Some you would sadly miss. 
But they are expensive. And 
only a most efficient factory can 
include them in a fair-price car. 


Scientific Saving 


In this New Mitchell these 26 extras are 
paid for by factory savings. 

In 13 years we have developed here a 
remarkable motor car plant. Every build- 
ing, machine and method isa model for 
scientific cost reduction. 
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A Mid-Year Six—$1325—wheelbase, 127 inches. 
designed after the shows, and Homer the best from 257 show models. - 


John W. Bate, the efficiency expert, has 
devoted years to this project. This New 
Mitchell car, under old conditions, would 
cost twice what it costs here today. 

We build 98 per cent of the car. And we 
save enough, through Mr. Bate’s genius, 
to add on these 26 features. Go see them 
and judge if you want them. 


New Ideas in Steel 


There’s another side to Bate efficiency 
methods which means as much as the 
savings. 

Mr. Bate for 30 years has specialized on 
metal-working lines. His effort has been 
to make parts more efficient—lighter, sim- 
pler, stronger. 

He displaces castings—heavy and brittle 
—with three-times-as-strong drop forgings. 
Also with tough steel stampings, shaped 
to give maximum strength. 

This is the tendency in all fine cars, of 
course. But we have had the master here. 
The New Mitchell car contains 184 drop 
forgings and 256 steel stampings. Nearly 
all displaced cruder parts. 


The Engineer’s Car 


"Mitchell cars with these Bate improve- 
ments are the marvels of Motordom in 
their endurance. 

We know of six Mitchell cars which have 
averaged 164,372 miles each. That’s 30 
years of ordinary service. And they are 
running still. 

The Mitchell is called ‘‘The Engineers’ 
Car.” So many noted engineers have 
selected it as their personal car. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a long list of them— 
all men of nation-wide fame. 


Supreme Comfort 


You will find here 400 of these Bate per- 
fections, in addition to the 26 extras. 

You will find here also—and here alone 
—the Bate cantilever springs. They will 


Body and equipmele 


give you riding comfort which we cai 
describe. 


Big loads or light loads, pavements 
rough roads, all seem the same on the 
springs. Jolts are obliterated. No sho 
absorbers are needed. This car rides rv 
as a boat rides waves. 


All Show Attractions | 
Combined in One Car | 


This New Mitchell body, with itsme! 
style equipment, was designed after i 
New York Shows. The ablest designe: 
exhibited there 257 new models. T: 
Mitchell “Six of ’16’’ was one. 

Then we completed this Mid-Year Mod 
out April 15. The body lines follow wht 
was considered the handsomest Touring C 
at the Shows, and it combines all the ni 
features, in design and equipment, whit 
were voted the best at the Shows. 

We have never done this before—m?/ 
never do it again. But this year we bri 
out this After-Show model, to present 
the new styles together. 

So you will find in this car 26 cost 
features which are practically cx 
Mitchell. 

You will find hundreds oF superior st 
parts designed by John W. Bate. 

You will find all the body attractio1, 
all the new ideas, which found favor at t 
Shows. 

And all these in the Mitchell only. 


$1325 Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Carl 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger eek! $35 Extra 

oe ith a high-speed, 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

- was Mrs. Pringle who explained: 
Certainly, my dear; you’re the last 
jon she would want to know in New 
k. With a different group, with differ- 
people, she is doing precisely what you 
_fighting for a foothold, for a semblance 
ife here. It’s a stern, hard fight for 
one. It’s almost a law of necessity, of 
preservation, that compels her to seek 
plished folk. The very fact of your 
lesville origin is against her ever tak- 
up the old friendship again. Oh, yes; 
one of the city’s commonest outrages— 
king up old friendships.” . 
orma regretted the loss of Marjory 
ley, but she did not particularly con- 
tthe defection as reducing the possibili- 
of a brimming existence. She was still 
ig upon the full tide of the Potter set, 
that was enough life for her. 

was about this time when she paused 
‘took account of New York. One side 
1e city had turned out to be a cheat; 
town had broken up an old friendship. 
-yision was a little dimmed, but not 
eptibly. She still thought it a won- 
's place; she was still sorry for girls 
Tellesville; she was far from ruing her 
‘lage to Taylor King. 

{t’s the life!’”’ she told herself as she 
2 one morning early in March. And 
afew moments later she picked up a 
spaper; a headline caught her eye. 
e Potter Ball!” she read, and stared at 
lengthy list of invited guests. It had 
a largeand brilliant occasion. Neither 
ior Taylor had been asked. 

iat was the beginning. Of course what 
wed was an actual tragedy. It made 
sirl who might have had Wellesville at 
feet a virtual outcast; it stripped all 
ges of glory from her bright, shining 
n of New York and left it bare. All 
‘remained was the lurid, sordid thing 
h the Scudders represented. That 
h she had spurned was all she could 
; only the shoddy was at her command. 
t’s awful!” she cried later to Sylvia 
gle. “Only the Scudders will take me, 
the Seudders I won’t have.” 

Chey’re all you’ll get,’’ Mrs. Pringle 
her then with grim brevity, “if you 
mything or anybody at all. They’re 
ay girl gets who’s not rock-ribbed into 
town as you were rock-ribbed into 
esville.”” 
3ut why? Why?” 
Secause they’re the only people you’ve 
hing in common with.” 
*hat’s just it—they’re the last people 
anything in common with.” 
‘ou’re wrong, Norma. Don’t you see? 
ve become a derelict too.” 


From Bad to Worse 


‘t this talk was later and after the full 
ure of Norma’s calamity had been 
led to Norma. That revelation, how- 
came quickly enough. From the very 
‘ollowing the Potter ball matters hap- 
1; or, rather, as the girl said, refused 
ippen. Invitations to certain houses 
d; to houses in general slackened. 
grew fewer, dinners farther apart, 
varties and dances lessfrequent. Cards 
tot pile up in the little silver tray in 
hall and by the hour she listened 
yfor her telephone to ring. People had 
, engagements when she and Taylor 
(them to dine. With every week the 
trophe took more definite form. Ut- 
Perplexed, the girl would sit in the 
\sive solitude of her home searching for 
v to what had gone wrong. 
‘was all beyond her. Without vain- 
» She knew that she was every bit as 
sing, well-bred, good-to-look-upon a 
nas any of the women who had 
jelly ceased to manifest consciousness 
she was alive, 
was not Taylor, either. From the 
opportunity she had noted carefully 
usband’s apparent relations with his 
fe friends. He called them all by 
t names; they called him by his 
treated him as one who knew the 
and and one things they knew. There 
Jeen, as she later thought, an occa- 
nt of superciliousness to him in 
proud lady’s glance, a little less than 
Y considerate turning of some invul- 
le gentleman’s back. But it had not 
much—oh, really, less than nothing 
! No: her failure could not be blamed 


failure it was and ve 
ry complete. By 
there were no teas, no dinners, no box 


Everything had ceased. ’ A. vile 
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month succeeded. Before it was over, any 
lingering hopes the girl may have had were 
dead. Nothing had turned out as she had 
expected, as it would have turned out in 
Wellesville. She realized then and most 
acutely that she had been living in a silly, 
gilded Paradise, and had failed to compre- 
hend in the least the social fabric of the 
Potter set. Of one conclusion, and only one 
conclusion, was she sure: the Potters dwelt 
upon a social planet zons removed from 
Wellesville. She had thought she had been 
upon familiar ground; she had found her- 
self in a strange, unknown country where 
nothing worked according to the rules she 
had been taught and had reckoned upon. 

Of course it was Mrs. Pringle who gave 
her the answer. 

“It’s all so different, my child, from 
Wellesville,”’ she began. “I know those 
nice little cities and I love ’em. There’s 
nothing complicated or difficult about liv- 
ing in them, or about their social creeds. 
And they always protect the individual. 
You do a lot of talking about not taking up 
this person or taking up that. But you 
always do; in the long run you never leave 
anyone definitely alone; youreally couldn’t 
if you wanted to without being horribly 
uncomfortable yourselves half the time. 
All that actually counts is a right stand- 
ard of breeding and presentable manners. 
Nothing else much matters—can’t matter. 
It’s as easy and spontaneous and simple 
as the day. But in New York nothing is 
easy, nothing is spontaneous, nothing is 
simple. It’s big.” 


The Potter Philosophy 


And the city-hardened old lady then told 
the girl from Wellesville the high secret of 
the Potter philosophy. It was, she said, 
a mere reflection of the philosophy of New 
York. Though it cleared Norma’s mystery, 
it did not immediately make it any easier 
for her to stare, of an evening, into her 
permanently cased-up fireplace and think 
of those chic little dinners and charming 
little dances of which she had dreamed, 
proceeding so unconsciously, so merrily, 
without her. What the philosophy all came 
to was that, with folks like the Potters, in 
New York one must have something to 
offer—something to trade. 

“Of course Taylor was a fool,’’ snapped 
Mrs. Pringle. ‘‘He should have known 
that, with that crowd, the moment he 
married he was dead. Asa single man he 
had something to trade; as a married man 
he’s bankrupt. It might have been differ- 
ent if he had really belonged to that set. 
But he didn’t; he was merely one of the 
army of pleasant-mannered, nice youths 
who are useful to fill in at dinner parties, 
to dance with, to flirt with, to play bridge 
with. To be a detached, engaging young 
man is a social asset. Taylor had that asset 
but nothing else. As for you—well, for a 
few months the Potters and the Potter 
crowd looked you over. Then they de- 
cided that you didn’t have anything to 
offer, and they dropped you as if you 
both had been diseased. Nothing to trade— 
there’s your answer!”’ 

Norma protested that they did have some- 
thing to trade—that each of them decidedly 
had 


“You mean that you’re both well-bred, 
well-dressed, intelligent people, who in al- 
most any community in the world would 
be counted decidedly well worth while 
knowing?’’ asked Aunt Sylvia with con- 
temptuous pity. ‘Well, you are—you’re 
just that. But with a clique like the Potter 
clique that’s nothing. If you or Taylor had 
a great deal of money, or if either one of 
you was a celebrity, or you were very 
witty, or promised something in the way of 
amusement or profit—they might let you 
play with them. Otherwise, they ask them- 
selves, Why trouble with you? It’s no ad- 
vantage to be just a well-bred, well-dressed, 
intelligent person. They can find all the 
well-bred, well-dressed, intelligent people 
they can possibly keep up with right within 
their own borders. They’re overrun with 
them.” 

“And what, I should like to know,”’ de- 
manded Norma indignantly, “have those 
people themselves got so conspicuously to 
trade?” ; 

“Oh, caste,” answered Mrs. Pringle 
lightly; ‘‘the noble privilege of being arro- 
gant and snobbish and letting all the little 
Mrs. Kings of the city see how marvelously 
exclusive a New York set can be.” 

“Oh, sickening!” ‘ 

“Yes, I suppose so,”’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Pringle. “But, I wonder, isn’t that very 
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The BV.D. Company 


WaveOi @or Day, On, 
Keep Cool in B.V.D. 


HETHER you hike for ‘‘the 
game’’ or the country, or must 
stay strapped to a desk, B.V. D. Un- 
derwear will give you more genuine 
comfort than you ever had _ before. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected and re-inspected), 
and ends with complete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of fit, durability in 
wash and wear). 


Ifit tasm’t | MADE FOR Tt It zsn’t 
This Red Beveib:. 
Woven Label — . | Eada Underwear 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


t USA JONG by 
/D. Company 


Copyright USA J9I6 by 
fees q The e 
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that makes all 
Figure Work Easy 


A Four-Way Combination _.« 


HE three qualities absolutely essential 
to efficiency and economy in an adding 
machine are: Speed, Ease and Accuracy. 

When you say “‘as fast as the Comptometer’’ you 
have indicated the present limit of adding-machine 
speed. Comptometer speed is produced by one- 
motion, direct key-operation—which means you 
touch the keys and the machine does the rest. 

That’s easy enough isn’t it! 

Combined with this one-motion, all-key opera- 
tion is the safeguard of Accuracy, provided by the 
Controlled-key—an exclusive feature of the Comp- 
tometer. 


AVING added up, first the credit side 

of an account and then the debit side, 
on the Comptometer, the bookkeeper— 
leaving the latter sum in the register— 
holds the first subtraction cutoff at left of 
amount and subtracts the credit by simply 
pressing the proper keys; thus arriving at the 
balance without mental calculation. Prove by 
adding back the sum subtracted. 


UPPOSE, after adding a column on the 

Comptometer, the register shows 786% 
dozen (786.50) to be billed at 9%%c per 
dozen. Without cancelling, you make the 
extension by simply depressing the keys of 
the multiplier, .09875, in order from right to 
left. Quicker than you could write down the 
factors you have the answer, $77.67. 


OR example, take a car of pig iron 

weighing 97,532 lbs., which you wish to 
reduce to long tons, as the first step in 
billing. Just a few strokes on the Comptometer 
shows the result to be 43.541 long tons. The 
machine shows you how many times the divisor 
is contained in each quotient place and you 
have only to press the keys accordingly. 


Let a Comptometer man show you how easy it 
ts to do such work on the Comptometer. 


Comptometers in the 
Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment of J. V. Farwell 
Company, Chicago, 
produced a saving of 
more than their cost 
within a year. In tak- 
ing off trial balance 
after daily proving of 
postings with the Comp- 
tometer, they had only 
oneerrorinfivemonths. 


The bookkeeper of H. 
F. Norton & Co., wool 
pullers and _ tanners, 
Seattle, Washington, 
says: “I use the Comp- 
tometer entirely for to- 
taling all columns both 
in Journal and Ledgers, 
for balancing all ac- 
counts at the end of 
each month and for tak- 
ing off trial balances— 
all of which is done very 
rapidly onthemachine.” 


The Narrow Fabric 
Co.,makersofshoelaces, 
Reading, Pa., say of the 
Comptometer used in 
their Billing Depart- 
ment: ‘‘We would not 
know how to get along 
without it, as it makes 
it possible to do the 
work in half the time of 
the old method.” 


The Auditor of Ex- 
penditures in the Gen- 
eral Office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, 
has about 4200 divi- 
sions to make each 
month, running in 
amounts like 7942.55 by 
47265.7. The fact that 
these divisions are all 
figured on the Comp- 
tometer is a sincere trib- 
ute to the machine on 
this form of calculation. 


1723 


N. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. 


catalog on request. 


500 Elmwood Place 


There's a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ANY MAN OR WOMA 


into money. 
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Beet 


“Body Blows” 
Sent Free 


Send us your business card and we'll be glad to 
mail you, Free, photographs of a standard High- 
land commercial body that will exactly suit your 
delivery needs—together with ‘‘Body Blows’’— 
our famous booklet on body construction. 
prominent truck-makers sell dependable Highland 
bodies with their chassis in preference to any other. 


Special Line for Ford Chassis 


Staunch, sturdy and stylish; built for service, 
not for price, yet cheapest in the end. 


Many 


Special 


The Highland Body Mfg. Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers: Interesting, profitable proposition—write for it. 


can turn a few leisure hours 


Let us tell you 


about it. Agency Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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human? Isn’t it a good deal more a ques- 
tion of, as they say, getting away with it? 
How about Wellesville? Don’t you sup- 
pose that a dozen or so of your fine old 
established families would be very well 
pleased if they could get their noses away 
up in the air and be sure of keeping them 
there?”’ 

“Not a bit of it—at the price of trampling 
a perfectly nice young girl under their feet.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s true. But the 
difference is that in Wellesville you’d have 
to gaze upon the perfectly nice girl after 
she had been trampled. Nothing unpleas- 
ant like that after the trampling’s been 
done in New York! Here the corpse is 
removed, but out your way it isn’t. There 
you're always running into people—on the 
street, in the banks and offices, clubs and 
homes; no one there can help meeting 
everyone else. Let your mother snub a 
lady and she’s pretty certain to meet her 
the next day in the jeweler’s shop. In 
Wellesville you can’t escape and you can’t 
dodge! But New York, with its bigness, 
lets people be high and mighty and cruel 
and comfortable all at the same time. And 
it’s against that very vastness, my child, 
that you’ve tripped and fallen. Oh, this is 
a cruel and fiendish monster—this town; it 
offers you what you least desire, it takes 
from you what you have, it refuses you 
what you want, and it forces upon you 
that which you loathe.” 

“The Scudders?” 


The Pringle Verdict 


Time and again during the period that 
succeeded Norma wanted to run, to give 
up her fight with the town and return to 
Wellesville, for which she yearned. Once 
Mrs. Pringle came in upon her and found 
her tossing her belongings pellmell into a 
traveling bag. 

“T’m going away—I’m going home,” 
Norma explained. 

“A visit, I presume?”’ 

“Call it what you please. 
I’m licked! I’m through!”’ 

“But Taylor—how about him? He can’t 
go too. He’s chained here by his job. The 
city enticed him and has got him fast—like 
millions of other young men.” 

“Well, it hasn’t got me!” exclaimed 
Norma. 

“Oh, yes, it has; and you’re just as 
tightly held.” 

“ce How? ” 

“With moral chains.” She let that 
simmer a moment before she added: “‘ What 
have you done to Taylor’s life? What had 
he before you came? He was strong enough 
to fight this town alone; he wasn’t strong 
enough to fight it for two. Don’t blame 
him. Blame New York. For you the charm 
of the city’s gone; the dazzle has faded—I 
know all that. But you mustn’t forget, my 
dear, the central fact of your case. Re- 
member that, after all, you did marry New 
York.” 

‘And when I did I was false—miserably 
false—to my destiny.” 

She put this forward as a kind of argu- 
ment, to which she got this reply: 

“All the more reason, child, why you 
must be true to yourself.” 

Norma stayed then, as, after similar 
outbursts of revolt, she always did. But 
she was convinced that her struggle was 
vain and that, without tremendous forces 
of alliance or wealth, New York was as 
invincible as it was cruel. 

Everything worked out as Mrs. Pringle 
had indicated. After the Potter fiasco 
Norma began her contest with loneliness. 
It was a grim battle she had, and it went 
on day after day, week after week, for 
months. The strain of it was not lessened 
by the bustle and activity of the outer 
aspects of the city. That bustle and glitter 
constantly reminded her of the pass to 
which she had come. Each day, too, was 
harder to endure than the one before it. 
She would wake in the mornings and forth- 
with find herself depressed at the prospect 
of the day before her; knew it would be no 
different from the scores of other days that 
had preceded it. This depression was not 
lessened through the hours that followed 
by the thought of what her friends out in 
Wellesville were doing—golfing together; 
running in and out of their neighbors’ 
homes; gossiping; planning parties; clip- 
ping in their rose gardens. She could think 
of them busy, occupied, taken out of them- 
selves by numberless small activities. Her 
heart would then grow hungry for a multi- 
tude of things, which before had been the 
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I’m going. 
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ODAY, with 
leather prices 
higher than ever, it 
is important that you 
buy good shoes. Try 
a pair of Florsheims, 


become convinced 
that $5 to $8 will give 
you longer service, 
permanent style and 
absolute comfort. 


Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 
Look for name in shoe. 


“Styles of the Times"’ 
free booklet-—and name 
of local dealer on request. 


The Florsheim 


The 
Piccadilly } 
Style— 


ANTED—AN 


simple thing to patent? Protect your, ideas, 


This Is Bicycle Yea 


Men, women and children—the old 
the young—are enjoying this q 
of sports. All winter, the resort 
Florida and California have | 
thronged with bicyclists. 


There’s going to bea shortage of good icy 
order your Iver Johnson today. For 
years the Iver Johnson has ranked as 0 
the strongest, fastest and finest bicycles 1 
It is made of seamless steel tubing, 10 
welded tubing used in cheap bicycles. . Na 
bearings ever went into a bicycle. It is 
with four coats of baked, hand-rubbed e! 
and heavy nickel over copper plate. 
from $30 to $55. Juveniles, $20 to $25. 
Agents Everywhere 


Send for 84-page book on Bicycles, ee 
cycles, Revolvers and Shot Guns. It’s I) 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle W. 
147 River Street 


99 Chambers Street, New York | 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Fitchburg, J ; 


IDEA! Who can think 


bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed eis 1 


“How to Get Your Patent and Your M 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Wi 
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The Most Satisfactory Tire Equipment: 
Michelin Universal Treads and Red Tubes 


The Michelin Universal Tread Casing, the latest product of the house 
that made the first pneumatic tire, combines all the advantages of non-skids 
of both the raised-tread and suction-tread types. 


This casing weighs from 12 to 15% more than the average because 
of its Extra Rubber and Fabric, and this means extra mileage. 


A Word About Tubes 


Michelin Red Inner Tubes are compounded of certain quality-giving in- 
gredients which prevent them from becoming brittle or porous and preserve 
their velvety softness indefinitely. They are shaped to fit the inside of 
the casing without stretching on the outer circumference or creasing next to 
the nm. ‘This practically eliminates pinching when fitting. 


Michelin Casings and Red Tubes Are Not High-Priced! 


Just Compare These Prices With What You Have Been Paying: 


UNIVERSAL TREAD CASINGS AND RED TUBES 


Inch | Q.D. OrDa Red 


Notice fhe ATR : : Sizes Sesuee Clincher | Inner Tubes 


; ; MET. 32x32 $18.30 ee ($3.65 
in which the Michelin hae bad Tiescabo Vic <cee 
Tube naturally hangs— ones 
q 25.95 
Instead of being simply a piece of os : 27.95 
straight tubing cemented at the ends, . | 34x4%,, 33.00 
the Michelin Tube is formed on a ~ 35 34.75 
circular mandrel in the shape of the 36 35.70 
inside of the casing. Thus when in- 37 nee 
lated it is neither stretched on its outer 35x5 | 40.50 


side nor compressed into destructive 37 41.90 
~ wrinkles next to the rim. This per- , : -- - 
fect fit gives the Michelin Tube greater : Re hi rhe tone 
urability and practically eliminates 1 aes aie 


danger of pinching the tube. Prices Effective Ee 118, subject to change 
without notice. 


THE HALL-MARK OF QUALITY 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY—MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Headquarters—Michelin Tire Company of Canada, Limited, 782 St. Catherine Street, West, Montreal 
NOTE: SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF MICHELIN’S TIRE-USERS’ HAND-BOOK —56 PAGES OF USEFUL INFORMATION SENT FREE 


MICHELIN=~ FOUNDED-i8se 
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Dividends of real 


tobacco happiness 
for you, via 


PROCESS PATENTED 
JULY 3071907 


pe. CUT. 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
ue TOBACCO ey 


cRIM 


IRON TAIL 
the distinguished 
Indian whose face 
adorns the Buf- 
falo nickel, one of 
the star attrac- 
tions this season 
with ‘£101 Ranch’’ 
and ‘‘Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West’’ Shows 


combined. 


Reverse side of 
the tidy red tin 


Buy Prince Albert 


everywhere tobac- 


“May 2 


Copyright 1916 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


the national joy smoke | 


Get right down and test-out tk 
tobacco facts! You should kr 
the merits of Prince Albert, fo 
gets into the gap in your smc 
appetite and makes you ace-h 
jimmypipe joy’us. Realize P A. 
everything smokers ever longed 
It answers every tobacco questi 


| 
And get the listen of this: Pri 
Albert is made by a patented proc 
that cuts out bite and parch. Th 


why men in all walks of life ti 
to it, natural like. - 


Prince Albert hits the cheer-up spot in jy 
system, sunrise-to-taps! Just does punc 
the sunshine — it’s so chummy to the fus 
taste and tenderest tongue. 


j 


Bet you a hat you’ve an old jimmy hic 

away in disgrace —or a mighty desire to sn 

one! You put a pipe on the job, uncot 
tidy red tin of P. A.—and find out 
yourself that Prince Albert will © 
your fondest expectations of tobacco 
joyment! 


Take some stock in what men 4 
where say about Prince Albert and 
will draw dividends of tobacco happt! 


co is sold, in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy 
red tins, 10c; pound 
and half-pound tin 
humidors and in 
poundcrystal-glass 
humidors with 
sponge - moistener 
tops which keep the 
tobacco in fine con- 
dition. 


that'll make you rich in pipe a 
the kind of riches that makes pul 
coupons out of the atmosphere look s 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPA 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


(Continued from Page 70) 
monplaces of her life, and which she 
never prized: Fresh green grass, clean 
ing air, friendly faces in the streets and 
s, a little gossip at every corner; and 
vould listen to the sullen mumble of 
city and go weakly at its threat, and 
jer whether all of her life was to be as 
is then. : ; 
sr existence was simply a succession of 
idle days, in which no one hunted her 
nd when there was no one for her to 
up. Matters became worse. Week 
week the stagnant loneliness and idle- 
the city had forced upon her continued 
tlessly. Her dejection and listlessness 
me positive ailments. ¥ ; 
Jertainly you’re sick, my child,” said 

Pringle. ‘Sick with the loneliness of 
York. It’s a real disease.” 

id Norma—roving from room to room 
r home, trying to read, trying to eat, 
g to find something—anything—to 
ying to exist—thought so too. She be- 
(0 ery a good deal of the time. Eve- 
after evening Taylor, returning home, 
1 her in the thick shadows of the living 
, a handkerchief at her eyes. He was 
ute distress. 

ut what can I do?”’ he would ask. 
powerless. I’ve my living to make.”’ 
Tes, yes; I know!” Norma would 
2, “But how about me? I can’t—I 
ly can’t—go on like this. I must find 
thing to do, somebody to see. I must 
just a little life! I always had plenty 
10w | have none. Loneliness like this 
ith.” 


When the Climax Came 


due course a climax came. It had 
a horrible day. Rain and sleet had 
nly deepened the girl’s gloom but kept 
idoors. One dead hour had succeeded 
ier dead hour. Norma had been un- 
to lie down, unable to sit still. The 
enom of New York’s loneliness had 
2d to seep along her nerves. Early in 
fternoon she fell to thinking of Welles- 
-of Merridew Avenue, where girls at 
yery moment had probably rolled back 
ts and were dancing; of her friends 
she warm comfortableness of every- 
. She got out an album filled with 
hots taken before she had married. 
ntly her eyes dimmed so with tears 
she could barely see the photographs. 
ver, there was one which, despite her 
she could clearly discern. It was of 
Fowler. The album closed with a bang. 
» dropped into a chair and began re- 
ng her old vision of what life in New 
was to have been. With a hard smile, 
emembered how she was to have 
d brilliantly through the round of 
ractivities; how stimulating people— 
3, celebrities, and the like—were to 
been her friends; how she and Mar- 
Henley were to have had friendly 
iscent hours together; and how she 
0 have sipped at the sparkling life of 
wn. But heartlessness and indiffer- 
tad intervened, and the sparkling life 
imed out to be sordid and gross. That 
ht her to the Scudders again. If she 
) have even the semblance of life the 
lers were her sole chance. 
re was, to be sure, the alternative of 
1ess, but that was no life at all; fora 
ooded, animated girl it was annihi- 
| esides, the memory of months, 
, days, the deep dejection of that very 
nt, told her that that choice was too 
Ing. She felt she could endure no 
vile, tasteless hours. But was that 
1ess—the loneliness of New York— 
to drive her to nothing more worth- 
and stimulating than the society of 
ets, of derelicts? It seemed not only 
but incredible that out of the brim- 
tich life of New York a girl from 
ville could pluck only that. Better 
uck at all, she argued; but uprose 
the memory of what she had endured 
her that, whether she wished to or 
ie must choose. The telephone rang, 
| aylor on the wire. 
y dear,” he said, “you'll die if you 
get out of that flat! We'll dine to- 
with the Scudders. Just give the 


faltered and her voice broke a little 

at assent. That was her surrender. 

Sel) natural, perfectly natural,” 
Tingle told her. “The bigness of 

th made you a derelict here, and 
h the derelicts you must go.” 

Pe then the progress of the Kings 

adual, but it was everlastingly sure; 
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maelstrom of Longacre Square. It was 
tragic picture they made, but one which, 
for Norma, was blurred by excitement and 
fatigue. In the beginning they did not is- 
sue forth upon the town more than once or 
twice in the week. But an evening of hi- 
larity, terminating close upon dawn, made 
a quiet evening at home succeeding doubly 
hard, and with Norma and Taylor the thing 
grew. No great while later the girl realized, 
with a start, that they were out four or 
five nights of every seven. 

“Insidious! Insidious!” 
Mrs. Pringle. 

It was insidious, and in a way Norma 
believed even Aunt Sylvia did not fully 
understand. For example, it presently came 
over her strongly that in no other commu- 
nity in the land could a young salary earner 
live the life Taylor soon began to live and 
not be turned adrift to starve. He was able 
to do so in New York because his follies were 
hidden in the vastness of the city. The big- 
ness of the place covered good and evil 
alike, and the social restraint upon the con- 
duct which in Wellesville would have put 
Taylor to bed at ten was in New York so 
noe that he could revel till three. And he 

id! 

Soon they had entered upon an existence 
with the Scudders more lurid, more empty, 
more vicious, than Norma had supposed 
even the city’s derelicts led. There was 
poison in their exhausting round of public 
pleasure, which fed itself; automatically 
their abandon grew. Taylor succumbed to 
a degree Norma did not. The restaurants, 
with their overseasoned dishes and the 
noise of the endlessly repeated tunes; the 
theaters, where she discovered that three- 
quarters of the shows were futile and by no 
means up to the ‘standard of those which 
survived and went on tour; the cabarets, 
with their fetid air and fetid morals—all 
became intolerable to her. 

She grew utterly weary of constantly 
waking up at some abnormal hour toward 
the end of the morning and of voyaging out 
later with Mrs. Scudder to attend to her 
only serious business—buying or renovat- 
ing evening gowns. But, as she told herself 
over and over again, this existence, for all 
its boredom, was the existence that had 
been meted out to her in New York. 
Without it there was no existence at all. 
But Taylor was less checked by instinctive 
feeling. 


inch by inch they were sucked into™ the 
a 


commented 


Where Taylor’s Money Went 


All this was serious enough, but there was 
an alarming aspect of the Scudder life in 
the toll it exacted in money and health. 
Their diversions were appallingly costly. 
Dinner at one of their chosen places often 
cost thirty dollars or so for the party. 
Patronizing three or four particular estab- 
lishments with so much regularity, Taylor 
was soon successfully baited into a lavish 
tipping of head waiters and captains, which 
added up. Theater seats—good seats—not 
infrequently were to be secured only at a 
price of four dollars apiece. 

Well over fifty dollars not infrequently 
was spent before they found themselves 
within the plush rope of a cabaret. There, 
where a simple dish of eggs meant a dollar 
a portion, and other items were on a like 
scale, no reckoning was a surprise. Even 
with what the Scudders, who unfailingly 
paid their share, contributed, an evening’s 
pleasure of this kind was an expensive 
adventure and Broadway began to cut very 
deep into the comfortable King budget. 

“There is no limit to the tax,” Norma 
thought, over and over again, ‘‘ which this 
town puts upon escape from loneliness.” 

And then, when it came to health—well, 
Norma was grateful for a nervous and phys- 
ical constitution that had not been built up 
in ceaseless noise and soiled air. But the 
Scudder epoch told upon Taylor much more 
than upon her; through a good portion of 
the time he was overwrought, irritable, and 
always tired. ; 

“See what we’ve become!” the girl 
wailed time and again to Aunt Sylvia. 
“Cheap knockabouts, leading lives so silly 
and sordid and wrong that I don’t dare 
think of them half the time. And, oh, the 
vulgarity of it and the waste! Don’t let me 
talk any more. I must forget.” 

But there finally came a day when Norma 
could not refuse to think and was unable to 
forget. The monster city pressed forward 
upon her for its final reckoning and she was 
forced to take account of where she stood. 
The life with the Scudders had not abated 
in its expensive, exhausting fury, but there 
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Whats Beauty? 


It’s Nine-Tenths Vivacity 
It’s Bubbling Spirits, Snap and Glow 
It is Often Oat-Fed Vim 


The very soy of life— 
the love of beauty—urges 
Quaker Oats. 


Not placid beauty. That’s 
a gift, and little to be envied. 


The charm lies in life and 
sparkle. It lies in bounding 
energy. 


It comes from fires kept burn- 


ing. And they must be fed by food. 


One is never unattractive who 
lives life to the full. 


That’s one great reason for 
Quaker Oats in plenty. It is ani- 
mating food. 


It’s a mine of stamina, endur- 
ance, vigor, force. 


To ‘‘feel your oats’’ means joy, 
success and charm. 


Oats are not for young folks 
only. At fifty they are more im- 
portant than at ten. 


It’s a vast mistake, at any age, to 
neglect the morning oat dish. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Dish 


We have made a luxury dish 
of oats—a dish that is always 
delightful. 

We do it by discarding all 
the puny oats—by using queen 
grains only. We get but 10 
pounds from a bushel. 

But these big, plump grains 
monopolize the flavor. And 


they make large, luscious flakes. 
From all the world over, true 
lovers of oats send to us to get 
them. 

Every package branded 
Quaker Oats contains this extra 
quality. Yet it costs the usual 
price. You owe it to yourself 
to get it. 


10c and 25c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Made to Order 
One for You 


This aluminum double cooker is made 2% Qts. 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an Retail Value 
ideal way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. $2.50 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. : 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 214 quarts. 
Retail value, $2.50. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of 


Pure Aluminum ¥ 


the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send $1 with 
them and this Cooker will be sent by 
parcel post. This offer applies to the 
United States and Canada. (1287) 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Competent performance, un- 
usual gasoline and tire mile- 
age, and marked freedom from 
repair—four effects flow out 
of one and the same cause 


The cause is strength added to lightness, 
and balance added to both. Efficiency and 
economy are not lucky results attained in 
an occasional car. They are common charac- 
teristics of all Dodge Brothers Motor Cars. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


When the Circus Comes to Town 
You Can Go 


There’s a circus coming to your town. 


It will have a herd of elephants 


anda menagerie; it will have chariot races, trapeze performers, acrobats, 


trick riders, clowns and all the rest that goes with “the big show.” 


Any 


boy can go at our expense. Write and let us tell you how. It’s ‘‘our treat.” 


Box 402, Sales Division 


The Saturday Evening Post Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


By Courtesy 
Sells-Floto Circus 
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had been evidences of late that in some 
directions it was beginning to tell disturb- 
ingly. Norma had been worried, and upon 
a morning at about eleven o’clock she got 
herself out of bed with a conviction that 
something decisive would happen soon. 

She was more certain of this when she got 
a look at herself in the glass. Her heavy, 
lackluster eyes, the droop at the corners of 
her mouth, her drab, neutral cheeks, were 
fit symbols, she reflected, of her weary body 
and her increasingly spent, nervous forces. 

Taylor’s case was even more pressing. 
He was alarmingly overkeyed; he had 
abandoned exercise and was goading him- 
self through his evenings with stimulants; 
his entire manner bespoke a man whose life 
was askew. All that was disturbing enough; 
but, in addition, for six months now the 
volume of his bond sales, upon which in a 
measure depended his earnings, had been 
diminishing. 

To meet this cut they had moved to a 
cheaper and not very cheerful apartment 
upon a faintly decayed side street, for 
which they paid a rental that in Wellesville 
would have more than secured a large, 
roomy house, with a piazza, a refreshing 
lawn, and perhaps an entrancing little rose 
garden. 

Norma dressed, telling herself that her 
cowardice must not goon. She ate a listless 
breakfast; and, looking about the small, 
dark dining room and then out at the sor- 
did rear of the apartment house on the 
other street, catching at the same time a 
drift of the kitchen smells which constantly 
wafted from the ever-busy, noisy dumb- 
waiter shaft, she told herself with fresh em- 
phasis that her existence had indeed been 
reduced to a horrid mess. 


The Milliner’s’ Message 


Just then the doorbell rang. She an- 
swered and found the mail. There was a 
letter for her, and without the least concern 
she saw that it was from her milliner. A 
few days earlier she would have been con- 
cerned, but in the interval the long overdue 
bill had been paid. Before that, however, 
there had been distressing weeks during 
which Taylor had put off and put off draw- 
ing his check; this, too, despite the fact 
that the amount was less than a hundred 
dollars. At length, however, he had done 
so. Norma tore open the envelope, expect- 
ing a receipt. The letter trembled in her 
hand. Her husband’s check had been re- 
turned by his bank! 

Her impulse was to call up Taylor. at 
once. But a second’s thought advised 
against imparting such information over 
the office wire. She decided that she must 
wait. The long day dragged through. 
Norma kept trying to think, but her fagged 
spirit and anxiety confused her mind. She 
did see clearly enough that matters must 
have come to a miserably alarming pass if 
Taylor’s bank account had sunk to any 
such ebb that a check for less than one hun- 
dred dollars had been returned. But then, 
everything, she remembered, had come toan 
alarming pass. The brutal, insidious city 
had struck at her happiness and her health. 
Now it was her purse. Not only did New 
York fail to protect the individual—it ray- 
ished the individual; it had made a tragedy 
ou of her and a loathsome spectacle of her 
ife. 

About six Taylor returned. He came in, 
his features very nearly black with fatigue. 
The haggard, strained look in his eyes told 
of his driven mind. A certain compassion 
softened her asperity as she told him of the 
protested check. Immediately he began 
an agitated pacing of the floor. Norma 
wanted to ask him what was the full sig- 
nificance of the bank’s action, but his over- 
wrought, excited condition, his ceaseless 
biting at his thin cheeks, impelled her to 
wait. Presently he said he would fix mat- 
ters up “‘somehow,” and then abruptly 
observed that they must hurry and dress. 

“Scudder said to be there at seven,’’ he 
flung out; and then Norma wearily remem- 
bered their engagement for that night. 

They met the Scudders at seven and 
entered the tapestried, glowing dining room. 
Waiters bowed them to their chairs. 

Somehow she got through the evening. 
There was the theater; then a cabaret; the 
hours wore on. It was not different from 
scores of other evenings through which 
she had lived since New York’s dispensa- 
tion had been forced upon her. But never 
before had she felt so poignantly its shallow 
viciousness; never before had she felt so 
at the end of all things, and so tired. With 
a not very pleasant smile, she recalled how 


May : 


she had once believed in the fullne; 


her the high, the ennobling 
worth-while things of the world. ' 
Butler it had been the wonder cit} 
with grace and charm. 

A little detached from he 
easily the freshest and sobe 
the room, she looked with | 
sioned eyes about her. It wa 
The floor was clogged with a d 
heavily breathing human bei 
was nothing dainty or fine in t 
head waiter tapped a man o 
and motioned him to his seat 
was drunk. Norma knew 
was; he was a derelict too. 
tables all about came garish 
shrill talk. Near at hand a 
man, with gross lips and 
cheeks, had his arm about a 
She was young and pretty; t 
ently, had been too much for 

There was a sharp rap. No 
Taylor was pounding for a wai 

“Come! Get in the parte 
came in a thick voice. 

Her husband had spoken. 
head, but involuntarily her | 
dered to him. His hair was s 
ranged and ever so faintly hi 
been soiled against the tablecl 
immediately after Norma’s 
plunged back into talk with 
She was leaning a bare pow 
and bosom extravagantly toi 
catch what he was saying. — 

The girl could not make ou 
was about; the licentious tune’ 
was beating out drowned all 
she did not care as she saw 
moist red lips move, a his ro 
tain eye passing over Mrs. Seu 
saw him end with a silly giggle 
trying to say, gulp off a glass 
and lean forward, asking her 
to dance. 

Had she ever known an 
wholesome or real? How shi 
York! ; ... Why golond 
what the vision had been, the 
the reality had come to be. It 
able, and the next morning Not 
atrain. She rode thirty minute 
she alighted she found herself 
railroad sign: Hawthorne Gar« 


In Imitation Welles 


Before the month was out th 
settled themselves. The town we 
nitely marked kind that have 
out by energetic real-estate p 
dozens of localities near New 
a fresh, clean, distressingly 
of perhaps one hundred fan 
had found a stucco house 
Court; a not very large house, | 
supreme merit of a piazza and 
The architecture was an imi 
Anne and in thorough keepin 
in Hawthorne Gardens. 

Everybody promptly calle 
taken up; soon her neighbors 
in and out of her house exact 
self was running in and out 
deed, it seemed to her that #1 
included, gave off an excess | 
ness in a panic lest they sI 
neighborly enough. The pe 
right, and well-nigh avaric 
made friends. She discovered 
of the folk there had originated 
in the smaller cities of th 
through various causes ha 
New York. f 

And she used to think 
Avenue, where the homes 
years and many of them 
in design; where dwelt b 
had known since the day 
born; where all the back 
ence was rich with the pe 
own kind. She never conqui 
that she was a stranger 
heterogeneous lot of strange 
she likened the community 
stray sheep, huddled togeth hi 
tion before a blasting gale. Bi 
Gardens was far safer than. 
if it was far different from h 

“My fake Wellesville,” s 
the town. 

And then, when memorl 
her of what had been her 
twenty, and of all that she 
in pursuit of the grand 
close her eyes against her te 
“My fake Wellesville!” 

: Lave shoddy life!” 
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Life can be Cooked out 
of Cotton! 


NOT ON THE PLANTATION, BUT IN THE 
VULCANIZING PITS! 


VERY Tire must be vulcanized in order to 

ce¢ >? S < 
cure’ the rubber. Live steam is used, and 
unless great skill is combined with accurate 
knowledge and experience the “fe zs cooked out of 
the cotton fabric. When this happens you get a dead 
tire; one that can’t stand up and fight on the road. 
Experts agree that cotton fabric is the backbone of a tire. 
Each minute strand of cotton is endowed by nature with a certain 
percentage of vegetable wax and oil. When too much heat is 
applied in the vulcanizing pits, this wax and oil is carbonized and 
reduces the strength of the fabric. While this cotton may look all 

right, it is nevertheless dead, brittle and lifeless 


iller 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 


Tires 


ARERR ERO MILE MOS CL E— 


because the exclusive ‘‘Miller Method’’ retains every ounce of 
vitality in both rubber and cotton. The natural stamina 
is not wasted or dissipated. 

This scientific Miller Method of vulcanizing does not add 
anything to the cotton, but it insures the retention of 
all the rugged strength that nature has put there. 


This exclusive process rivets and welds the rubber and cotton together, giving 
you a tire that resists internal friction and defies rough and flinty roads. 


Get Miller Tires from your dealer today! If he hasn’t your size in stock or 
does not carry Miller Tires, write us. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, U.S. A. 
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A Good Night’s Rest. 


Daily Between Cleveland and Buffalo 


Fare $3 May Ist to Nov. 15th 


Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of the Great Ship 


“SEEANDBEE.” Also ask for pictorial booklet (free) 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


The Quality Plug 
for High Powered Cars 


CHAMPION 


REG. U.S, PAT.OFE.) 


Champion 
Heavy Stone 
R-18 
Price $1.25 


Lift the hood of almost any 
de luxe car and see what plug 
supplies its spark of life. 


The engineers who specify and 
recommend the vital equipment 
which best serves these master- 
pieces among motor cars— 


Have nothing to gain in speci- 
fying Champions except to sup- 
ply unfailing dependability in 
the spark plug link of their 
ignition systems. 


For most high powered cars 
the Champion Heavy Stone Plug 
has 
efficiency in the most gruelling 
tests. 


demonstrated its greater 


Your dealer knows the size 
your particular motor requires. 
If for any reason you are not 
already supplied with Champion 
Heavy Stone Plugs, install them 
at once and note the increased 
“pep” and “‘go”’ in your motor. 


The Champion Guarantee 


Complete satisfaction to the 
user—free repair, replacement 
or money back. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 112 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Largest and most costly steamer 
on inland waters of the world. 


Be it East or West 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one 
night of your trip—East or West. You'll find 
comfort and quiet on a completely appointed 
steamer and will wake up refreshed. 

The great ship ‘“‘“SEEANDBEE” is 500 ft. 
long, 98 ft. 6in. broad, with 510 staterooms and 
parlors accommodating 1500 persons. Sched- 
ule includes steamers ‘‘SEEANDBEE,” “City 
of Erie"’ and ‘‘ City of Buffalo.’”” Daylight trips 
every Saturday from July 8 to September 2nd. 


Leave Cleveland . . 
Arrive Buffalo 


.8:00 p.m. (Cen. Time) 
> > » 2h30/at mi (Kast. Lime) 
Leave Buffalo . . . .9:00p.m. (East. Time) 
Arrive Cleveland . . .6:30a.m. (Cen. Time) 


Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and all East- 
ern and Canadian points. At Cleveland for Cedar Point, 
Put-in-Bay, Port Stanley, Ont., Toledo, Detroit and all 
points West. Railroad tickets reading between Cleve- 
land and Buffalo accepted for transportation on all 
steamers. Ask ticket agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 


Your College Expenses 


need not worry you. The expenses of hun- 
dreds of young people in colleges, musical 
conservatories and technical schools have 
been paid by us. We will do the same thing 
for you next Fall if you will devote your 
leisure time this Summer to looking after our 
subscription work. Let us tell you about it. 


Box 401, Educational Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
big catalog and special offer. 

Improved Models, prices reduced. Ex- 
\WNQ| traordinary new offers. You cannot af- 

Al ford to buy without getting our latest 
| Droposilions. WRITE TODAY. 

Be a “Rider Agent’ and make big money 
taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
J Get our liberal terms on a sample to in- 
s3 troduce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. A few 
f/ second-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-55, CHICAGO 


McDermott Hydraulic Force Cup 
For Cleaning Clogged Drains 


Just out—a new attachment to be used with 
garden hose, for cleaning stopped up sink drains, 
etc., by water pressure. Ordinarily it cleans 

thoroughly in 30 seconds. Hun- 
Cup Only Sent dreds already in use. 
Postpaid any- Guarantee—If it doesn’t do 
where for $ the work, send back the cleaner 

P. O. Money with sales slip and the maker 
Orders Brntess will refund money. 
dollar bill AGENTS WANTED 
—send it One agent has sold 20 to 100 a 

_ day. Especially attractive intro- 
g =  ductory offer for agents made now. 
Z=_ Send $1 for sample and write for 
particulars and prices to agents. 
JOHN McDERMOTT 


444 Broadway, Los Angeles 
References: Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank; Dun 
or Bradstreet’s, Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


She retreated a step and over the maid’s 
shoulder she frowned; she put a finger on 
her lips; she shook her head. Then: 

““T suppose you came to see how badly I 
was hurt. Dear of you! Come in. And 
I didn’t even know you were in town! 
When did you come? Are you going to 
take me to supper some night while you’re 
here?” 

She rattled along to Hildreth’s bewilder- 
ment as he entered the dressing room. Be- 
fore he could answer she spoke to her maid: 

“Celia, my head bothers me. Excite- 
ment. Run to the drug store and get some 
powders. Hurry! I’m all made up and 
ready, and you’ve got ten minutes; but 
hurry!” 

She turned to Hildreth. 

“Sit down, Ted. Do!” she invited. 
“Celia, please hurry. I can’t sing if my 
head aches.” 

“Yes, Miss Light,” said the maid. She 
stepped through the doorway, leaving it 


open. 
“Close the door, Celia!’’ ordered the 
star. ‘“‘A draft ——” 


The maid closed the door. Morn Light 
sank on a divan that ran along one side of 
the little room. Through her make-up 
Hildreth could see little drops of perspira- 
tion on her face. Her hands shook as she 
pointed to a chair. But as his lips opened 
she touched her own with her finger again. 
Then she pointed to the door and shook 
her head. The pantomime was clear. The 
maid might be listening. But why? asked 
the amazed Hildreth of himself. 

“‘Why, it’s perfect ages since I’ve seen 
you!”’ chattered the actress. She picked up 
a fountain pen from the desk by the divan 
and reached for a sheet of paper. Rapidly 
she began to write, and as she wrote she 
talked. “‘I suppose the audience thought 
I was badly hurt. Silly of me to slip like 
that. Butit was just alittle wrench. Isup- 
pose my understudy’s heart leaped for joy 
when I fell. Cat!” 

She smiled as she said this. Also, she 
handed Hildreth the paper on which she 
had been writing. The smile left her face, 
and again he noticed the beads of perspira- 
tion that indicated the girl was undergoing 
a strain greater by far than any wrenched 
ankle could have caused. 

He read what she had handed him: 

““You’re Ted Daly; don’t ask questions. 
Meet me twelve, private dining room at 
Bishop’s. Ask for Jacques. He will under- 
stand and show you to room. Don’t go 
back to theater! Don’t—on any account! 
Say something polite about my injury. 
You’re Ted Daly.” 

He lifted his amazed eyes to hers. She 
was staring at him with a concentration 
that startled him. That she was warning 
him of something could not be doubted. 
That she was sincere in her warning also 
could not be doubted. Hildreth’s thoughts 
were chaotic. What did she mean? 

“Ted, give me a cigarette,” she said 
aloud. ‘‘I’m famished for one.” 

“Certainly,” he said, finding his voice 
for the first time, and a bit surprised at his 
huskiness. 

He handed her his case and she selected 
one. 

‘“Famished for a smoke!” she said gayly. 

She pointed to the writing in his hand. 
He gave it to her. She held it before his 
eyes and slowly drew a delicate forefin- 
ger beneath the words “‘Don’t go back to 
theater!’’ She looked at him, a pleading 
question in her eyes. He nodded assent 
and relief showed in her face. Then he re- 
membered that his overcoat and stick 
remained in the vacant seat which Arabin 
would claim. He made a series of move- 
ments to represent a man drawing on his 
coat. 

“What a handsome case!” she cried. 
“Perfect beauty. I think I’ll buy one!” 

To any eavesdropper her accenting of 
the last two words might have seemed a 
brazen lint for a present. To Hildreth, 
who could see her face, as any eavesdropper 
might not, it was clear that she was telling 
him to buy an overcoat. 

Bizarre, fantastic as her commands 
seemed, he was hypnotized by her beauty 
and no less by her deadly earnestness. 
Again he nodded and again relief showed 
from her eyes. 

“You haven’t told me what brought you 
to New York, Ted,” she said. 

As she spoke she struck a match, but she 
did not hold it to her cigarette. Instead, 
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she held it to the paper he had yr 
to her, which she had twisted ee 
From its last flicker of flame she lighted h 
cigarette and tossed the charred, blacken. 
remnant of her strangely indited warni: 
on a little brass tray. cee: | 

“Didn’t expect to come myself,” he a 
swered, ‘‘until quite recently.” 

‘‘And you didn’t have time to write r 
a little note!’ she pouted. = 

“I thought the surprise would plea 
you better,’”’ he answered. [a 

She flashed him a look of commendati: 
for his playing of his part; and, stupid ar 
heavy of wit though he felt himself to be 
the presence of her perfect artistry und 
circumstances thatsomehowseemedfraug 
with menace, he nevertheless glowed 
think that she approved his feeble attemp 
to rise to the occasion. £4 | 

“Do you think your ankle can stand t' 
strain of going on again?” he aske 
“Wouldn’t it be better if you let yo 
understudy take your place and—went o 
to supper with me—now?”’ | 

She shook her head warningly and point: 
to the charred remains of the writing 
which she had made an appointment. | 

“‘Couldn’t throw the management doy 
for a slight wrench,” she replied. “As f 
the supper—I’m a popular lady, Ted. # 
appointments must be made in writing.” 

Again through her levity ran the unde 
current of deadly seriousness. 


And on 
again he nodded, just as the maid knock 
on the door. a 
“Come in!” called Morn Light. 
The maid entered the dressing room. 
“‘I sent a messenger boy, Miss Light 
she said quickly. ‘“He’d just delivered 
note to one of the chorus, and I thoug 
perhaps it wasn’t best for me to leave yo 
A wrenched ankle sometimes makes peop 
sick, even when they think they’re all righ 
You might twist it moving round. He'll] 
right along with the powders.” 
“That was thoughtful of you, Celia 
said the actress. | 
If she felt the slightest anger toward h 
maid—and she must distrust the woma 
or why this extraordinary precaution - 
writing her warning and appointmen 
thought Hildreth—she concealed it ma 
velously. : Se 
“Curtain’s up, Miss Light,” sa 
maid. ‘‘You’ll be going on in five m 
and your hair ——” “es 


99) ees 


“Lordy! How one forgets work wh 
an old friend comes along!” cried Mo 
“‘You’ll call me up or drop me a line, Te 


Le, 
The Glenworth. Sorry not to be able 
have supper with you to-night, 5 ae 
other time, eh? Good boy! Run alo 
now, and don’t forget I want to see yo 
By-by!” a 
She gave him her hand, and it was h 
and moist, despite the wonderful coolne 
of her voice. | 
“T won’t forget,”’ he said. . 
Then, the maid taking a stand by h 
mistress’ side and her fingers beginning | 
fumble with the lovely black tresses, . 
hesitated no longer. He backed out of t 
room and closed the door behind hit 
Slowly he descended the iron stairs. In t. 
wings stood actors and actresses awaiti) 
their cues; superior stage hands also idl: 
there. None of them paid any attention 
Hildreth and he noticed none of the 
Mechanically he found his way to the pe 
sage that led to the street. Ley One 
Appropriately he thought of his cony' 
sation with Moggrage the day before he le 
London. He had reassured the senio 
nervousness by stating that New York 
very tame, and Moggrage had agreed. A 
yet within six hours or so of his landi 
in New York he found himself in the ve 
midst of a mystery that was amazing. Wh 
did it mean? He stood on the curb of t 
side street on which the stage entran 
opened, trying to guess the answer. 
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Ts THE rear of Patello’s, a shabby lit 
Italian restaurant on a street in the | 
thirties, off Sixth Avenue, where one a 
find fair cooking and service, model 
prices and a rather remarkable a 
wines, a man sat drumming nervously | 
the none-too-clean cloth with long ane 
that, beginning to taper, became su : 
spatulate at the ends. His table was 

a window that opened on a fire escape: 

might nearly always find him us Ss 
position—that is, close to a Mie 


re, He ne 
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mpbeleRNCY is 

the crying need of 
the times. You cannot 
do your best work unless 
your shoes are restful. 
Important as style is, 
comfort comes first. In 


Ralstons you get both— 
lus wear-service of the 


highest order. 


Now sold in 2745 good stores mostly 
at $5, some styles at $4, some at $6, 
We'll be glad to send booklet, 


RaLsTon HeattH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello) , Mass. 


To Dealers: This shoe is IN 
STOCK (No. 235) Gun 
metal oxford, moulded shank. 
Applause last. 


Your ORD 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL ae 
Putyour Fordin the start-from-the- "4 
seat class. “Avoid danger of back- 
fire and inconvenience, dirt and delays 
that go with old-style method of cranking. The 


Sandbo ™*“=- Starter 
COMPLETE Wik EO OT PRIMER $ 1400 


is the only mechanical Starter for the Ford Car that is 
guaranteed to turn engine complete revolution, past two 
compressions, past two ignition points. The patented odd 
shaped wheel gives the increased leverage. Positive release 
in case of back-fire. Simple, nothing to get out of order, no 
€xpense to operate, no batteries to burn out, no leakage of air. 
Women Operate easily. No mechanic needed to attach. Ask 
for descriptive folder and 30-Day Trial Offer. 

Every Ford owner is looking for a 
Agents and Dealers Teal Starter that will turn the 
engine a full revolution, and is guaranteed. A demonstration 
tae the Sandbo. Write quick for agency proposition and 
earn how to get your own Starter FREE. 


AUTO STARTER CO., 867 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Portable— Fireproof 
} LOW IN COST y 
Stop expensive garagerental, and 
f let the Butler All-Metal Garage : 

Day for itself the first few months. © 
| Addstothehomesurroundings— 
| Protects your car. Easily erected, % 
easily moved or enlarged. 10x 14 % 
ft. and larger, also for 2 or More px. 
} cars. Write for catalog. Dealers 
}, and Representatives Wanted. 
f BUTLER MFG. CO., 201 Butler 
Ridg., Kansas City, Mo. 915 6th 

ve. §. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATHAN ko52ts3s ARCH SUPP 

| I NO-METAL 

give immediate relief to tired. aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- ——~ 


store normal strength to weakened FITS 
arches. Relieve and prevent 


ANY. 
Ay flat feet. At dealers or direct. A SHOE) my 

. SO Write for Booklet and ee 

iew of arch “WD Free10-dayTrial Offer = —-2 id 


‘ut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY 


The light Italian wine in his glass was 
untouched; the cigar in his mouth was 
unlighted; the little pile of sandwiches on 


the table had not diminished since the | 
waiter had brought them, twenty minutes | 
From these signs, and his occa- | 
sional glancing at his watch, it was not hard | 


earlier. 


to deduce that he awaited someone. And it 


was equally easy of deduction that his wel- | 


come would hold the warmth of anger, not 
of pleasure; for his gray eyes smoldered in 
their deep sockets and his thin lips parted 
every now and then in a smile that con- 
tained no mirth. 


He was tall, slim, fashionably attired | | 
His busi- | 


though not in evening clothes. 
ness suit, of a dark gray material, had evi- 
dently been cut by a tailor who knew his 
business. There was nothing noisy about 
his raiment; his tie was gray; so was his 
cloth hat, hanging on a hook above his head. 
So, indeed, was his hair. 


Even his complexion was of a grayish | 


tinge, as though some remote illness had set 
its stamp on his features. But it was re- 
mote; the cords that showed in his wrists 
were proof enough that here was a man of 


more than normal strength. And the high | 


forehead proved that strength was guided 
by brains, though a certain predacious ex- 
pression about the nose and mouth would 
have caused one to wonder about the man- 
ner in which the brains moved the strength. 
His age was indeterminate—it might have 
been fifty; it might have been forty. Cer- 
tainly it was no less. 

That his eyes gave a truer indication of 


his mental state than did his easily lolling | 


position was proved when his cigar, clipped 
through by the strong, nervously working 
teeth, fell to the floor. His lips moved 
silently and he held out his hand and kept 
it before him, staring at it until its vibra- 
tions had apparently ceased. Will had con- 
quered nervousness. He put another cigar 
in his mouth and looked toward the main 
entrance of Patello’s. Two men entered at 
the moment and made their way directly 
to his table. They sat down. 

“Well? Got him?’’ demanded the man 
in gray. 

The others shook their heads. The spat- 
ulate fingers commenced drumming on the 
table, but immediately ceased. It was as 
though he would not permit any of his en- 
ergy to dribble away in nervous displays. 

“Well, what’s the excuse this time?”’ he 
demanded sardonically. ‘‘You, Brant’”’— 
and he spoke to the younger of the two 
arrivals, an immaculately attired youth 
whose mouth perpetually closed firmly, as 
though its possessor knew of the loose weak- 
ness of his lips and endeavored to hide it— 
“‘you said you’d get him at the dock. I left 
it to you and you muddled it—you ass!”’ 

Despite the control of his muscles, despite 
the control of his voice, his tones quivered 
slightly, giving an impression of violent 
wrath that would have been no greater 
had he raged in fury. 

The younger man, Brant, trembled; his 
mouth drooped; the lips fell apart and 
immediately closed, with their pathetic 
expression of firmness. 

““T steered him to Blaney,’”’ he defended 
himself. ‘‘Blaney had him booked for a 
ride in his car. How could I know that the 
man would walk?” 

“You could have waited,’’ snapped the 
gray man. 

He turned to the other man, a short, 
stout,.prosperous-appearing individual who 


looked as though he might bea comfortable | 


business man. 

“You, Ashby, you bungled the hotel 
matter.” 

The stout man shivered slightly. 

“How on earth could I tell that he 
wouldn’t take theroomI’d picked for him?” 
he demanded. ‘“‘I’d engaged—had en- 
gaged—six-forty-one. I was waiting with 
Foote in six-forty-two. It would have been 
acinch. I had everything all ready, sponge 
soaked—everything. Intended torus) him 
down rear elevator, pretend he was sick, 
later telephone in his name that he was go- 
ing to spend the night with Arabin, remain 
with him during the rest of his stay, send 
for his things—but he refused the room. 
He took one on the second floor. What 
chance was there then?” 


“But you sat next him at the theater, | 


you dunderhead!”’ snapped the gray man. 
“Couldn’t you have kept in touch with 
him?” 

“Well, who on earth would have ex- 


pected that he’d disappear and leave his | 


coat and cane behind?”’ protested the stout 
man. “I got up for a smoke apparently — 
really so’s to be able to trail him without 
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NATIONAL PARI 


LACIER PARK is established as America’s 
Vacation Paradise— for reasons. It sur- 

passes the Old World’s most famous Nature-pictures in 
mountain splendor, the azure beauty of its 250 skyland lakes. 


Round trip fares to Glacier National Parkin 
effect June 1 to Sept. 30; to the Pacific North- % 
west, Puget Sound and Alaska May 1 to Sept. 30. : 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. ‘‘ Great ee 
Northern”’ and S. S. ‘“‘ Northern Pacific’’—three 
times weekly between Portland, Astoria and 
San Francisco. Folder on request. 


Here, at the Continental Divide, the Rocky 
Mountains reach their supreme glory. Go on 
horseback over wide trails, through sky-reaching 
passes, join a hiking party or drink the Park’s 
cool breezes in luxurious automobile or launch. 
Fine modern hotels and Swiss chalet groups. 
Tepee camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Glacier Park is on the main transcontinental 
line of the Great Northern en route to Spokane 
and its vacation places—Seattle, Tacoma and 
Puget Sound resorts—Portland, Astoria, with 
the new Columbia River Highway and Clatsop 
Beach resorts— Vancouver, Victoria and Alaska. 


Write for folder ‘Western Trips for Eastern People?’ } 
and illustrated Glacier National Park literature. 


C.E. STONE, Pass.Traffic Mer.,St.Paul,Minn. ; : 
C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 210 S. Clark St., Chicago 
S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 1184 Broadway, N. Y. 
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C. E. Stone, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Great Northern Ry., Dept.104, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me ‘‘Western Trips for Eastern People’ Aéroplane 
folder and descriptive Glacier National Park literature free. 
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— positively prevents windows rattling. 
Let «=6Always works—never gets out of order— 
never wears out. Anyone who can drive a tack can apply 
them. Equipment for a window...... 

Five windows equipped for .... 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Your money returned 
if you are not satisfied. 


Lawrence & Bibbero,207 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hdw,. Dealers and Agts. wrile for our attractive proposition 


SO 


wy 


can sell you Buckskin Tires and Tubes at record-breaking 
prices—prices which will save you much more tire expense 
than you think. They are low in price—high in quality. 

Buckskins are black tread tires. In their manufacture we use 


| eae factory to you—that is one of the big reasons why we 


| gs 
f only the purest Para rubber and the best, selected, Sea Island 
WN cotton fabric. With every Buckskin you get a 
: 4000-Mile G 
Is 00-Mile Guarantee 
AC 
tN This guarantee is absolute. If you don’t get 4000 miles, a credit in 
ww full will be allowed for the unexpired mileage and we'll pay the express- 
A? age both ways. You ought to get more. Many Buckskin users have 
as bs secured as high as 8000, 9000 and 10,000 miles. Write today for details 
ON, ¢ of our special low-price offer to automobile owners. Hundreds who 
ON ‘ took advantage of our offer last year have already placed orders for 
GW Buckskins this year. 
Gos OUR TERMS —When cash accompanies order, we ship tires by prepaid 
—~ans express to any part of the U.S. or Canada, subject to money-back provision if 
AX unsatisfactory. We also ship C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 
Y REFERENCES — Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, The George D. Harter Bank of Can- 


ton, Ohio, and The Cummings Trust Company of Carrollton, Ohio. 


THE L. & M. RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 7, Carrollton, Ohio 


Makers of Rubber Goods Since 1904 
Western Distributing Office, 1436 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The 
Camera. 


type of camera. 
size pictures. 


The Premo 
Film Pack. 


development at any time. 


possible. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


The Perfect Combination for 


The PREMO and 


PREMO FILM PACK 


Premos are made upon such a simple principle that every operation, 
from loading to changing the films, can be performed almost in- 
stantaneously—much more easily and quickly than with any other 
Premos are light and compact beyond all cameras for the same 
Premos are so carefully equipped and tested as to assure the highest 
quality of results in the field for which each camera is designed. 


The Premo Film Pack loads in daylight. To the pack is largely 
due the simple operation of the Premo cameras. 
film method which permits the removal of one or more films for 
It offers the advantage of tank development, and being 
made from the same stock as Eastman N. C. film, its quality is the very highest 


The new Premo catalogue has lots of interesting photographic information for you. The 
dealer will gladly supply you with a copy free, or we will mail it to you direct on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Superior Pictures 


PRO TIM 


It is the only 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


It’s Also a 
Mirth-Maker 


Pettijohn’s has for 20 years been 
a far-famed luxury dish. 


Now it is more. It is now mixed 


with bran flakes. 


It’s a laxative food of the highest 
order. And a foe of woe. 


It helps 


Bran clears the skies. 
make blue days rosy. 


You will never return to a branless 


diet when you test for one week 
these two Pettijohn products. 


ettijohns 


Breakfast Food 
Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—a bran-flaked flour for 
gems, etc.—25c per large package. (1274) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


That Protect and Pay | 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Tired Feet 


Your feet get tired because 
there is an unnatural strain 
on the arch and muscles 
of the foot caused by the 
shoes you wear. 


Wear Coward Shoes. 
Your arch will be sup- 
ported, your muscles 
strengthened — and you 
will have foot comfort.’ 


For Men, Women and 
Children. 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


- Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog - 
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seeming to doso, if he went out. Itwouldn’t 
have done to follow him right from his seat. 
And when he went into the smoking room 
without his coat—well, I stepped to a phone 
to let you know it was O. K. so far. When 
Icame back he was gone. How could] guess 
that he wasn’t coming back?” 

The gray man was silent a moment. 

“Did nothing to make you think he was 
suspicious?”’ 

“Not a thing,” protested the stout man. 
““He’d been lucky—that was all. Blaney 
said he couldn’t have been wise at all. He 
simply wanted to see the city, and Blaney 
naturally didn’t dare follow him in his taxi. 
He might have been seen and then this 
Hildreth would have suspected. Anyway, 
he went to his hotel, didn’t he? That he 
took another room looks funny—but he fell 
for Williams’ telephone, didn’t he? He 
went to the show all right, didn’t he?” 

“And he left it!”’ snapped the gray man. 

“But who’d have dreamed it? Without 
his coat?” asked the man Ashby. 

The teeth of the gray man clicked slightly. 

“You waited in the theater?” 

“Until the show was over. In the middle 
of the second act I got leery. I telephoned 
you again, as you know. You told me to 
stick and that you’d have others busy out- 
I went back to my seat. When Wil- 
liams showed up, prepared to play Arabin, 


| I was there, as he’ll tell you. But when the 
| show ended—well, I came right up here 
| and met Brant just outside, on his way in 


to see you.” 

“You’ve got the hotel watched?” de- 
manded the gray man of Brant. 

““Hvery corner—full description. Of 
course if he comes in a taxi, right to the 
door—it can’t very well be done there.” 

“No!” Again the gray man was silent. 
‘Seeley ready?” 

“Tf he gets back to his hotel,’ said the 
loose-lipped man, ‘‘Seeley will get him out- 
side again somehow. Then ——” 

“Yes, then!” said the gray man with a 
sneer. “Then! It’snevernow! Oh, youfull- 
fledged asses! If you hadn’t bungled ey 

A waiter approached. 

“Telephone for you, Mr. Atchison.” 

The gray man rose and left the table. 
Stout man and slim youth stared appre- 
hensively at each other. 

“T wish he’d drop it,” said the stout man. 

“Tell him so,”’ said Brant. 

Ashby nodded. 

“Williams, thank heaven, has a few 
brains!’’ said Atchison as he resumed his 
seat. ‘‘He’s found the chauffeur who took 
Hildreth away. Took a taxi right under 
your nose, Ashby. Right at the corner. 
Drove to a clothing store and dismissed the 
taxi. [suppose you can guess what he went 
there for.” 

“A coat!”’ gasped Ashby. 

““You’re coming on,” sneered the gray 
“Williams found out what kind. 
He’s telephoned Seeley 


Black raincoat. 
and the others.” 

“What others?’’ inquired Brant. 

The gray man’s thin lips parted in a 
sneer. 

“‘T don’t suppose either of you can di- 
vorce action from excitement, can you? Be- 
cause I’m not ranting round, you imagine, 
I suppose, that I’ve done nothing. What 
others? Why, you triple-plated idiots, 
don’t you suppose that the moment you, 
Ashby, telephoned me that he’d been 


| gone half an act, I got busy at once? I 


knew he’d not come back. I knew he’d 
tumbled somehow. Just what that some- 
how is—somebody leaked. When I find 
out who that somebody is ”” He did 
not finish the threat. 

“‘Adamson,”’ he continued after a mo- 
ment, “has two men watching at police 
headquarters. If he goes down there— 


| well, Williams had sense enough to phone 


the others first about the black raincoat. 
Not much, but with the rest of his descrip- 
tion it will help. Williams has brains— 
more than I can say for you two! I left the 
hotel business to you, Brant. If there’s 
a slip-up there Snyder is watching 
Arabin’s house. The Tenderloin police 
station—that’s the one any officer near the 
theater would have sent him to—is being 
watched. Of course if he got to headquar- 
ters or the Tenderloin station before our 
men got there—well, in that case But 
I don’t believe it. There’d have been signs 
of activity there before now.” 

“Why?” demanded Ashby. ‘‘ He couldn’t 
be wise to the whole business. If he sus- 
pects anything—and I don’t see why he 
does—it must be something so vague that 
it doesn’t amount to much, and the police 
would hardly call out the reserves.” 
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“Tf he suspects anything at all he ¢. 
pects enough to make it extremely unplg 
ant for us,” said Atchison. “If he went 
the police at all he went there with a x 
lar story, one that would start Lae 
And as nothing has been started—wh 
don’t believe he went to them.” —__ 
“But you do believe he suspects soa. 
thing?” demanded Ashby, white-faced, 
“Unless some accident happened to tn 
and there’s been no ambulance call in j, 
neighborhood of the Vandergelt, he ns 
suspect something! How else can te 
account for his running off?” —_ 
first a 
adi 


” 


‘And he stayed through the 
cried Brant. “It looks as though 
get suspicious until then.” : 

Again the waiter approached 
word that Atchison was wanted a 
phone, and the gray man left 
Again Brant asked the stout m 
Atchison to drop it. The gray mai 
again, this time puzzled. 

“Did Hildreth act like a fool 
he asked Ashby. 

The stout man shook his head. — 

“Drunk?” 

“Not a sign of it.” = 

“No; they wouldn’t send a 
drunkard to collect two millio 
worth of diamonds,” said the gray mars 
though arguing to himself. “But Willi: 
just told me that they’d found the chaufin 
who drove Hildreth from the clottig 
store. And he went to Chinatown! Sigt- 
seeing!” 

“What?” ejaculated Brant. Ashl’s 
eyebrows lifted. ! 

“Exactly; was driven to Port Artlr. 
Williams phoned Adamson and he seria 
man over to the chop-suey place. Man 1- 
swering Hildreth’s description sat thereyr 
half an hour alone, eating.” | 

It seemed an appropriate moment pr 
Ashby to rehearse the little speech Id 
been planning during Atchigon’s two tis 
to the telephone. He cleared his thiut 
nervously. 

‘“Why don’t you forget about him ay- 
way?” he asked. “What you just tolcis 
makes it look as though he doesn’t susy?t 
anything. A man wise to what you’ve )t 
up your sleeve wouldn’t waste time i/a 
chop-suey joint, would he?” 

“You forget that he left his overcoain 
the theater and bought a new one,” d 
Atchison softly; ‘“‘that he didn’t wait win 
he thought Arabin was coming.” | 

“Well, he didn’t suspect enough to tacle 
the police with his tale,” persisted ah 
“And if he does suspect something id 
nothing happens to him—he’ll think he* 
dreaming, won’t he?” | 

“What are you aiming at?” demanid 
the gray man. “oe 

“Why, just this: Let him go! The’s 
risk and trouble monkeying with him. >t 
him alone. What’s a two-million-do 
necklace when there’s ten other milli 
waiting for us?” a 

“What’s a ”” Atchison stared at |e 
stout man, fury in his eyes; but whenie 
spoke it was in modulated tones: “y 
dear Ashby, how long have you been as 
ciated with me?” ¥ 

“Ten years,” replied Ashby sullenly. 

“And have you ever, in all that tie, 
known me to fail in anything I attempt): 
Have you ever known me to relinqua 
anything on which I had set my heart? t 
is needless to answer. You know jU 
haven’t! I’ve set my heart on the 
necklace. 


Is that reason enough 
forgetting this man Hildreth?” 

“Tf you say so I suppose it is, repi® 
the stout man, cowed; “but, just the sa 
it looks to me as though you re jeopardiz 8 
the biggest thing you ever tackled. § 
ten million sure if you drop this Hildrh 
man and only two million more if you? 
get the necklace, with about a million tins 
as much risk if he happens to suspect a’- 
thing already; and he’s acting queer fca 
man who doesn’t.” ae 

“The beauty of having a brain like yo; 
Ashby,” said the gray man, “is that yu 
are never disturbed by possibilities. Bes 
a dunderhead, it never occurs to at 
reason matters out. You are fairly g00¢ 
carrying out orders, but please refrain 1 
offering advice. Why, you numsku", ; 
you think? Williams is private secre 
to Arabin! He learns that the dal H 
necklace has been unexpectedly comple t 
and that Arabin has cabled Carlow tot 
effect. He holds up Carlow’s “an 
cable till I’ve had a chance to ae 
decide that we'll still include the ne ' 
in our other little transactions. But (” 
transaction’s date was determined on i 


[Look for the Gme*Y label: it stands 
| for pure dyes today as always. Fit, 
colorand wear GUARANTEED. 


away with bother in opening the button-pocket 
at back of neckband. 


[Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 
direct, giving 
dealer’s name] 


A beautifully propor- 
tioned two light lamp. 
Solid Mahogany pedestal. 
Silk shade with deep silk 
fringe. In two sizes. 


Send 
for 
booklet 


A most attractive willow 
lamp in White, Ivory or Gold. 
Dresden pattern. Fits perfect- 


ly into the Summer scheme. Kako 


The“WALLA 


Most widely advertised. 
Most widely sold. The 
lamp that Hangs, Stands, 
{ Sticks or Clamps any- 
* where, at any angle. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
B 5 ONZE 
OR NICKEL \, $2.00 
Manufacturers’ Agents—write for terms 


H chury-Wallace Co., Suite P, 19 E. 24th Street, New York 
eee > Suite P, 19 E. 24th Street, New York 


N’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops 
at the front. Nothing rests the feet 
so quickly and thoroughly. It takes 
the friction from the Shoe, the sting 
out of Corns and Bunions and makes 
walking a delight. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. Try it TO-DAY. 
Sold everywhere, 25 cts. Don’t accept 
any substitute, 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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months ago, before we knew that the neck- 
lace would be finished ahead of time. 

“We cannot change the date now, but— 
we can arrange that the early finishing of 
the necklace will not cost us its possession. 
Williams holds up Carlow’s cable. We plan 
to detain this man Hildreth. We send him 
a wireless message signed by James F. Ara- 
bin. We plan to get hold of him at the dock. 
Lest that fail, we have a room engaged for 
him at the Battenberg, ostensibly by an em- 
ployee of Arabin’sstore. Our plans fail there 
again. We get him tothe theater. Williams 
plans to impersonate Arabin. Hildreth has 
never seen Arabin. Williams, being Arabin’s 
secretary, could talk intimately of the neck- 
lace, of the Arabin store, as no one else 
could. But that fails. 

“Now then—and try to think: Suppose 
Hildreth is unmolested. Suppose he sees 
Arabin to-morrow. What will Arabin say 
on learning that Carlow cabled a week ago 
of Hildreth’s coming arrival? What will he 
say to Hildreth’s story of the wireless, the 
room engaged, the theater party? Arabin, 
who knows nothing of Hildreth’s coming 
but imagines that Carlow himself will come 
in his own good time for the necklace— 
what will Arabin say? Will he suspect the 
good faith of Williams, his secretary? And 
isn’t it vital to our plans that he does not 
suspect Williams? Are you answered?”’ 

The stout man was. He made no further 
effort to persuade the gray man. 

““What do you want me to do now?” he 
asked humbly. 

“Stay here a while—both of you. This 
will be my headquarters for an hour or so.” 
He reached for his as yet untouched glass 
of wine; then set it down hastily and rose, 
bowing to a girl who approached their table. 

It was Morn Light. 

“Lovely place for a party!” she said, 
sinking into the chair Atchison drew up for 
her. ‘“‘What made you pick such a com- 
mon place anyway? And where is your 
party? Surely I haven’t been summoned 
just to entertain you?”’ 

Hers was the petulance of spoiled beauty, 
and Atchison smiled grimly. 

““And if you had? You’d have come just 
the same, Morn. But our party is off—for 
the present.” 

“Well, I don’t think it nice of you to 
send for me on a moment’s notice, as 
though it were a matter of life and death. 
I work hard; I need all the rest Me 

“That will be enough, Morn!”’ snapped 
Atchison. His eyes glowed in their deep 
sockets. The girl shuddered and tried to 
hide her uneasiness by further petulance. 

“You needn’t be so bogymannish about 
it. Of course I’ll come. But you were jok- 
ing just now? About—death?” 

“Have I ever joked, Morn, about serious 
matters?’’ demanded Atchison blandly. 
“Oh, don’t be frightened! You will never 
figure in these matters. To-night you were 
merely to let a gentleman escort you home. 
He would have gone to sleep in your car. 
You would later have remembered setting 
him down uptown somewhere. That is all.’ 

She tossed her head, but her color ebbed 
beneath his level glance. 

‘“May I go home?”’ she asked meekly. 

“Certainly,” he said politely. ‘But 
don’t go to bed for a while yet, Morn.” 

“Why not?” she asked quickly. 

““T may want to see you shortly—at any 
moment. It depends on a certain word I’m 
expecting. You may be needed after all, 
Morn. Go home—and wait there.” 

‘“How soon shall you know—whether or 
not you need me? Why can’t I wait here?”’ 

“T thought you wanted to get your shoe 


“T do; but it will be twice as painful get- 
ting it on again. I’d rather wait.” 

He shook his head. 

“Go home and wait,”’ he said courteously 
enough, but with a flat finality that brooked 
no further argument. 

The girl left the restaurant. 

“You didn’t mention her being hurt, 
Ashby,” said Atchison. 

‘Slipped my memory, with all the other 
things,’’ was the stout man’s answer. “She 
doesn’t walk lame,’’ he added, looking over 
his shoulder at the retreating Morn. 

“She said it wasn’t much of an injury. 
At least, that she was out only part of the 
first act,” said Atchison; but his voice was 
dreamy, far-away, as though he had already 
forgotten Morn Light. The others forbore 
to disturb him as a look of concentration 
appeared in his eyes. When the Gray Ghost 
leaned back in his chair and schemed, his 
satellites were wont to sit in silence. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Have You a Little Singer— 


a little boy or girl who hums or sings at play? 
A child with a natural gift for music—per- 
haps a great giftP 

Then take care not to spoil his or her 
chances of becoming a great musician. Have 
in your home a piano, whose tone is frue, one 
which will train the child’s ear correctly. 


Hallet & Davis Pianos 


have a reputation of three-quarters of a century for purity 
of tone and fine construction. They have been praised by 
great musicians—Liszt, Strauss and a host of others. 


And they are found today in nearly 100,000 of the best 7 
American homes and musical conservatories. Ra 
Buy no piano until you haye investigated the Hallet af ae 
& Davis. Write for free Piano Book; full informa- ey 
tion regarding styles, reasonable prices, convenient Soil 
terms — today. S” 3 
& sy 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. « ¥,° 


Established 1839 


Bee ee 


UPON usT TTT ETI A Tmt 


LSvADAMAGIDLNNCTASULE 


PNB 


More courage 
than you have? 


His working hours are from 
six in the morning until seven at 
night. He keeps eight ledgers and 
does other office work for a whole- 
sale business-house in Tennessee. 


He has children to educate and 
appreciates some luxuries that his 
salary will not pay for. So, after 
thirteen hours at his desk, he works 
for another few minutes taking 
new subscriptions and renewals 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman. 


JOSEPH FRANKLAND ORCHARD 


The Ladies Home Journal and The 


He says that it took some nerve to start, but that he found this 
extra work a pleasure, not a hardship. It took him out-of-doors, 
it made new acquaintances and proved a healthful relaxation from 
office routine. And, better still, it nets him a bigger profit in pro- 
portion to the time devoted to it than any other method of money- 
making that he has tried. 


Do you need more money? 


If Mr. Orchard can give us a few minutes out of his full day, you can spare 


an hour. An hour each day will increase your income by from Five to Ten 
Dollars a week. Some of our full-time workers make $5000.00 a year. 


A postal card request will bring you our booklet, ‘“The Way To An 
Independent Income,’’ explaining the plan. 
AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 400 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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ill the Postman 4 
Visit Your House on 


The First of 
Every Month 


eof and early on the first day of every 
month the postman will ring the bells in many 
homes. 

He will have a cheerful face, for on that morn- 
ing he will be the Prudential paymaster, and the 
first of the month will have been transformed 


Naticrat 


L a Da The Fitst of 
Every Month 


from a dreary bill day to a cheerful Prudential Day. — 
Because the postman’s ring on the first of each | 
month will mean a Prudential check. ae 

At each of these homes will have been left the ; 
check guaranteed by Prudential millions — money | 
for the current month—the proceeds of a ae 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


And all this through the foresight of the 
father and mother of the family, because the 
father will have learned about and realized the 
value of the Prudential Monthly Income Policy, 
will have bought it, saved for it so little each 
month that nobody felt the difference. Then 
after the years have gone by, when there will bea 
need for money, the Prudential checks will be- 
gin to comeand continue tocome eachand every 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Talk with the Prudential Representative in your town. Let him tell you 
about the various Prudential policies—all the best kinds of life insur- 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. Or write—TODAY—to Dept. 140 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


month during the lifetime of the benefice 
And in other of those homes the bread 
winner will have gone, but he, too, will have 
realized what a Prudential Policy mea 
Through his foresight his widow and his childr 
will receive a check on Prudential Day eal 
month. There are no bad_ investments, BO | 
business worries, for those will have Prudential || 
Monthly Income Policies. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. I 


40 DIFFERENT 
WOVEN FABRICS 


Laks te ee 
ays ¢ 
PE hw " 


Sa SE ea tiene ak ke 


lus neai) everyone who gives thew ; @ trial. 
h most popular union suits in the world, because 


. More than 9,000,000 garments made 
the satisfactory Munsingwear way will be required in 1916 


to supply the demand from trade already established. They 
are made i in every required style and size. In the knitted line 
| Munsingwear for men, women, children, are eighty-two 
fl ent knitted fabr n the line of woven Munsingwear 
men are forty different woven fabrics. Some of these 
fabrics are the lightest in, weight that can be made. For in- 
stanc men ’s Maa eis garments in size for man with 


-garments may be Be that ‘we | ee than. four ounces 


to the ‘garment. 


: Men’ s summer athletic eee may be had in both form fit- 
ting knitted fabrics and loose fitting woven fabrics. The 


ng knitted garments have hundreds of openings to 
the square inch, through which the air reaches the body. 


They give perfect venblation and keep the body cool and 
ie 


quality, perfect 
They a are intended for the ee de | man, who wank 
better made, better fitting garments of this class than those 
usually offered. Every Munsingwear garment is clean, 
y, fit toy vear ind ‘guaranteed perfect i in workman- 


of the Munsingwear dealers i in your town address; 
THE NORTHWES ERN KNITTING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


FORM FITTING 


UNSING 
M EAR 


82 DIFFERENT 
KNITTED FABRICS 


Holder Top 
Shaving Stick 


Shaving is a man’s job and calls for a man’s 
soap. Nothing ladylike about Williams’ Big 
Stick—take it from the millions of men who 
know. It’s husky enough to subdue the most 
stubborn beard that grows, yet gentle as a 
child towards: tender skin. 

Grip it firmly by the metal end, rub it over 
the face, apply the brush and watch the soap 
burst into lather! There is body to this lather 
—not bubbles; moisture—not air. That’s why 
it breaks through the guard of a week’s 
growth and lasts the shave out. Don’t let 
your beard bluff you. Go to it with the 
pure, creamy, soothing lather of a Williams’ | 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick. It has given 
many a razor its reputation. = 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid @ 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all four 
forms and then decide which you prefer. Or send 
4 cents in stamps for any one. 


oe 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams luxurious Tale Powder 2 


x 


Williams 

Holdér 
Top 

: Shaving » 

Stick i 
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The National Drink 


IG daughter has discovered Welch’s. She finds it just the t . 
thing to serve when girls drop in. And for pretty, dainty 
affairs Welch’s can be used in so many ways. 


And mother appreciates Welch’s even more. For in her 
wisdom she knows that Welch’s is more than a company 
drink. It’s a day-in-and-day-out home necessity. é 
For breakfast, a small glass of Welch’s gives the right sort of start for 
the day—it’s appetizing. It fits in wonderfully well with a light luncheon. 
There is nothing better than Welch’s Lemonade as an evening treat 
for the whole family. 
You want Welch’s because it is made from selected grapes for which 
a bonus is paid. Its purity and wholesomeness are unquestioned. 
Be sure you get Welch’s. Buy it by the bottle, 10 cents and up. 


; If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship atrial dozen 
pints for $3 (express prepaid east of Omaha). Sample Junior, 10c by mail. 


Welch’s won the Gold Meda/—the highest Write for free booklet, 
award—at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. “Welch’s Ways.” Ninety- 
How could it have been otherwise! nine ways to serve Welch’s. 


“Going to Market” is a new home game for little folks or grown-ups. Send 
10c in stamps for your set. 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Tite Welch Grape Juice Company, West field, 
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Delicious Cherry Roly Poly 


VERY enthusiastic housewife seeks new seasonable surprises in cookery. Serve a Crisco made cherry 
roly poly and you will have a dainty dessert that is delicious and different. 


The dough is light and tender; the sauce fruity and toothsome, and both afford convincing proof of 
the unusual delicacy of foods prepared with Crisco. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Makin €4 


Crisco is purely vegetable, never varies and has neither flavor nor odor. It there- 
fore enables countless thousands of women to give to their own cooking that 
tastiness for which every good cook strives. 


Cherry Roly Poly 


The Biscuit Dough 
2 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 scant cupful milk 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Add Crisco, cutting 
it in with two knives until mealy. Then add milk gradu- 
ally until a soft dough is formed. 


[Use level measurements] 


. The Sauce 
VY cupful Crisco 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
2 egg yolks 
5 tablespoonfuls cherry juice 
2 egg whites 


Cream the Crisco. Add sugar gradually and 
cream well together. Add egg yolks and 
cherry juice, cook over hot water until well 
blended and hot through; remove from fire 
and fold in stiffly beaten whites. 


Roll biscuit dough about 44 inch in thickness, sprinkle with sugar and dot with ripe stoned cherries or well 
drained stoned canned cherries. Roll like jelly roll, press and close the ends as tight as possible. Tie in 
floured cloth and cook in boiling water two hours or steam in steamer one and a half hours. Remove from 


cloth to hot platter and serve with sauce. 


Many other recipes for appetizing and dainty dishes, carefully selected by that well known cooking authority, Marion Harris 


Neil, make ‘‘A Calendar of Dinners’’ a most valuable book to any housekeeper. It contains besides 615 recipes a dinner 
menu for every day in the year and the interesting Story of Crisco. If you have not seen this illustrated cloth-bound, 
gold-stamped book write for it. Address Dept. K-6, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five two- 
cent stamps. A paper-bound edition without the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 recipes is free. 
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Paris to hundreds of thousands, 
Lyons you and who cannot, for 
r another world of the most part, follow 
Paris, the me- their old occupations. 


olis and capital, Herriot, if he was not 
New York plus the first to see this 


- HEN you B (7 i if if WIR WI or eyeless men this war 
go from V SY IL will turn out by the 


hington of France, problem, was at least 
‘the depression the first to act. The 
poverty and shift school he and the other 
alues more than city fathers of Lyons 
s, this-Chicago of - founded last year, to 
outh, which is do- teach the mutilés new 
ymuch more of the - 


trades, was the pioneer 
among hundreds of 
institutions in France, all working to save for the men themselves and for 
industry such powers as they have left. 

More important, however, Herriot, in common with his community, is 
working on a problem that touches us lightly, as it touches France heavily. 
He, like all the other industrial leaders of France, is fighting to keep out 
Germany after the war is over—to have France in such position, by the time 
the peace treaty is signed, that she can get along without German goods. 


of the republic. 
, in many ways the war seems nearer there than in the capital. For one 
, it is a great hospital city, whereas Paris is not; the lame, the arm- 
the starred, pass on every side. Just as in Paris, there is universal 
ning; and, just as in Paris, public expression of gayety is bad form. 
2 is no music in the cafés and no one has worn a dress suit since the war 
1. But Lyons is busy, very busy, keeping the industries going, manufac- 
g the necessities of war; and after a fashion she is even prosperous. And 
he who is busy has but little time to mourn, everyone seems more brisk 
heerful than in the capital. 

rt Lyons is working now not only with the present of industrial France 
ith her future. In old days France had two great industrial centers like 
wn Pittsburgh and Chicago—Lille, to the north, maker of heavy 
cts; and Lyons, to the south, maker of the finer products more charac- 
icof France. What has happened to Lille, the world knows. So,it seems 


_ Risks st a: 
Pe nm ar 


The Struggle for Economic Independence of Germany 


Bes was holding a Sample Fair when I visited the city in March; which 
in itself was a manifestation of thismovement. The annual sample fair at 
Leipsic has long been an event of importance in the commerce of Europe. To 
it the buyers of the whole continent came to show their goods and to look over 


the governing industrial energy of the country has largely been trans- ca the German goods. It was a fair not for the public, but for the trade. And 
| to the city of the south. Hands that wove fine threads of silk have @Y Lyons sought to express the new independence of German products. 
taught, somehow, to forge great ingots of steel. Factories have been To the casual visitor the Lyons fair looked at first like a rather pathetic 


ormed, with an energy and adaptability almost American, into new uses. exhibition; the main thing he saw to praise was the pluck of the undertaking. 
er—and thisis where Lyons looks toward the future—the district is doingagreatdeal There were none of the ordinary trimmings of expositions; there were no side shows, no 
Iding. It seems odd, in the midst of this paralyzing war, to see factories springing Midway Plaisance, no fakers or banners or colors. The only thing I saw in the way of 
eing—one wonders where the management gets the capital or the workmen; yet this entertainment was a mutilated soldier scraping a fiddle by means of a steel frame 
hing is happening in the region between Lyons and St.-Etienne. Many of the con- _ fastened to the stump of his arm. 

driven out of Lille are here to stay, they tell me in Lyons—perhaps Lille might have Three big public buildings, unoccupied because of the war, held exhibits of machinery, 
rent story. Lille is too near the Peril of the North. Though all France expects that textiles, jewelry, and the like. Another housed a display that looked like a pure-food 
id of the war will see Northern France and Belgium redeemed, still, the German is exhibit at home—the wines, the olives, the oils and grains of Southern France. Along 
to the north, her manufacturers looking with greedy eyes on those rich coal fields of both banks of the beryl-colored Rhone stretched three or four blocks of wooden booths, 
‘anco-Belgian border; and there may be another war. which had exhibits varying between electric lamps and stationery. You saw none of the 
wever Armageddon ends, it will have given a new industrial impulse to Lyons, _ far-gathered crowds that mark other expositions. It was hard to get a hotel room on the 
lost something of her old prosperity when Milan, in the nineties of the last century, night when I arrived and the cafés were pretty well crowded. That was all. 


to manufacture the cheaper grades of silk. Here lies much of France’s industrial It was only when I went over the exhibition with a man who understands the business 
; and here she must work out most of her problems. of France that I understood its importance. Here were exhibitors from Holland, 
i Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Great Britain, who had always shown samples at Leipsic 

Plans to Care for the War- Cripples of France in previous years, who had worked largely through German agencies, and who had never 


dealt directly with this rich market. So, too, many of the buyers and agents were having 
W it happens that Lyons, in this strange era, has produced aman. M. Herriot, their first intimate touch with the products of Central France. It was strictly a business 


layor, and senator of the Rhone, is a thoroughgoing French politician-statesman _ affair for business men who came to sell and to buy. The gaping public was not invited 
south, with a quality of hustle and initiative essentially Yankee. I saw something or wanted, it being the sound French theory that the public has something else to do just 
privately and much of him publicly during my stay at Lyons; andIsawhiminno now. Many of the exhibits, indeed, have the sign, Buyers Only Admitted; and I had to 
ny that his personality did not seem to dominate. He is built like a center rush. get an exhibitor’s card from the hotel before I was privileged to enter. 

s a big, compact, round head, thatched with mouse-colored hair; a clear, direct, I may say, in passing, that notwithstanding our own present opening here the 
“gray eye; awhimsically pointed nose; and a general effect.of power andshrewdness American exhibits were few. Certain firms with agencies in Europe showed such 
ned in about equal proportions. His expression, however, is all Yankee, and I can commodities as sewing machines, typewriters and automobile accessories; but we were 
de it no more narrowly than that. conspicuously out of it. There was a shift and a mix-up in the consulate when this fair 
digress for a moment: In the Capitoline Museum, at Rome, there is a Hall of | was brewing, and the State Department was either not notified at all or was not impressed 
—the portraits of old Romans in the period of Julius Cesar and Augustus, when with the importance of the exhibition. This failure, I might add, was not due to our 
was making the world. “What Yankee expressions!” exclaimed an American present consul, Dr. John E. Jones, who has taken office only recently. 

1 who saw them for the first time; and I myself had already made the same This struggle to shake off German influence in business, to fortify France against 
ation. It is the expression of one who is working with a big, far-flung future—that | German dumping when the war is over, appears to proceed both from reason and from 
hich we have in common with the Romans of the late republican days; and it is sentiment. The reasonable cause is, indeed, reasonable enough. The anonymous author 
ression of M. Herriot, mayor of Lyons. of J’Acéuse told his German fellow countrymen, with reason, that they were fools to 
came to his present work from curious beginnings: before he entered politics he start this war when, without war, they could have controlled all Europe in fifteen years. 
professor of rhetoric in the University of Lyons. Yet those who know business in The French, handicapped as they were by the most-favored-nation clause in the treaty 
aspects tell me that no man better understands what business is about than this imposed by Bismarck after 1870, found themselves increasingly dependent on that nation 
of the leading commercial community of France. I heard him speak twice; and _ of keen manufacturers and expert traders, so soon to become their enemy; and a business 
tory has, for all its finish, the direct simplicity of Lincoln’s. They are talking of cinch may be just as oppressive as a political cinch. 

own in the Rhone country, as the next President of France; and, if not that, a Italy, at present nominally not at war with Germany and still relieved for the time 
n in the reconstruction Cabinet is a certainty for him. being from German influence, feels the same opportunity and is working in her own way 
tiot has been behind much work for the troubled and perplexed future that must to thesameend. And this, the French and Italians feel, is all the more necessary in that 
0 all the European countries after this war. Just now nothing dealing with that | Germany is working with her own future, and is preparing, once the war is over, to pour 

attracting more attention than the problem of the mutilés—the armless, legless every ounce of energy she has into the industrial struggle. 
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Just now, it would seem to the casual observer, the 
sentimental factor is as strong an element in this new 
French movement as the practical factor. ‘‘Commerce,”’ 
someone hassaid, ‘‘knowsnosentiment.”’ Itmay be that 
as soon as the war is over the business community of 
France will buy and sell in the best market, no matter 
who owns it—maybe, and maybe not. This war has 
proved false a great many of our generalizations regard- 
ing finance, commerce and economics, and it may over- 
turn this one. For burning hatred it probably holds the 
record. And in the scale of national hatreds, I should 
say, the German hatred for the English and the French 
hatred for-the German have a tie for the-first-place— 
though, indeed, the Belgian hatred for the German is also 
very strong and vivid. I have heard Germans at home 
say that the French and German people really like each 
other. They are badly deceived. 

Perhaps the Germans, in their all-including hatred for 
England, have not found room to hate the French; further, 
the valiant, unblemished course of France in this war has 
drawn admiration even from her enemies. But these inno- 
cent Germanic souls do not know the French people and 
are deceived because France is making so little noise. The 
French are in a grim, quiet mood over this war and its 
issues. They do not cheer their regiments or send them 
forth with brass bands. But these same regiments fight 
to the last ounce of blood and energy. So they do not 
invent catchwords or write hymns of hate to express their 
feelings; but the hatred burns all the fiercer because they 
give it no such vent. French people in humble circum- 
stances tell you, with a perfect simplicity which carries deep 
conviction, that they are done with Germany and German 
goods as long as they live. 

I questioned Herriot on this point. ‘‘ Don’t you think,” 
I asked, “‘that your people will be dealing just as briskly 
as ever with the Germans three or four years after the war?” 
“Never!” replied Herriot, and then paused to consider his 
answer. ‘A certain part of the commercial class, perhaps,”’ 
headded. ‘‘ For them, perhaps, business may know nothing 
of sentiment. But to get German goods down the people 
they will at least have to disguise them as.American or 
English or Swiss goods. The boycott will come from the 
people. If, as soon as this war is over, a German enters a 
French café, the proprietor will perhaps serve him because 
he wants the money. But the waiter—he will put a plate 
on his face!” 

I am not in the business of prophesying about this 
unparalleled upheaval of Europe. Like all the rest who 
wrote about it, I did some prophesying in the beginning 
and was proved a fool by the event. Yet it does seem 
likely, from the mood of the French, that sentiment will 
cut some kind of figure in German commercial relations 
during the reconstruction period of Europe. And for the 
present those who are trying to shake off the commercial 
domination of Germany are doing nothing to abate this 
sentiment. It works with their plans. 


German Methods of Winning Trade 


“TDUY in any market but Germany” is the present 

motto. Here is opportunity for the United States, of 
course, provided we know how to grasp it. But the course 
of our exporters toward the foreign market, as I hear the 
story from French and Italian exporters and from Amer- 
ican agents abroad, is such as to make one wonder whether 
we want European markets or not. Ours, characteris- 
tically, is a short game, almost a gambling game; while 
the Europeans play the long game, and the Germans the 
longest of all. Our raw materials, such as cotton, wool and 
foodstuffs, virtually sell themselves. It is manufactured 
goods that need nursing. 

In many varieties of manufactured goods we cannot, of 
course, compete with such Europeans as the Germans, 
owing to their cheaper labor and their shorter haul. There 
remain, however, those things which, owing to our inge- 
nuity, our labor-saving devices and our proximity to 
raw materials, we make better and cheaper than anyone 
else. American agricultural machinery is a case in point. 
Everyone knows how 
well that has done in the 
European market. Un- 
til recently American 
typewriters have had the 
field almost to them- 
selves incertain districts. 
For products of this class 
we shall always have a 
market, provided we 
know how to make it and 
to hold it when made. 
The fact thatsome goods 
of this class were super- 
seded, in the five years 
before the war, by Ger- 
man goods, is due not to 
better methods of manu- 
facture, but to their skill 
as traders. 


A year or so ago James H. Collins told the readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post how well the Germans work the 
South American market, and how badly we attempt the 
same job. As I listen to French and Italian business men, 
to American agents abroad, and to our overworked and 
unheeded foreign consuls, I realize that it is the same 
story. The American manufacturer is apt to look upon 
Europe as a market for hard times. When things go well at 
home he sells his goods at home.. When things go ill he 
tries the European market. It never seems to occur to 
him that he may want that market again in the next period 
of hard times. He makes as much money as he can on the 
current transaction and lets it go at that. The German is 
working for that market in good times and in bad, caring 
less for profits this year than ten years ahead. We never 
seem really to study the peculiar needs and tastes of Euro- 
pean customers. The German studies them narrowly. 

Usually the American sells for cash only: ‘You put 
the money down in New York and we deliver the goods.” 
Now credit, and rather long credit at that, plays a big part 
in European business. We can hardly do business in that 
way, having no facilities. When the Germans plan the 
commercial invasion of any country, they begin by estab- 
lishing banks, which ‘‘team up” with the manufacturers, 
and which make a business of looking into credits and of 
extending credit. They have such banks now in Spain; 
before the war they had them in France and Italy. They 
were the foundation of German foreign commerce. The 
English, working to occupy the holes left by Germany, 
have grasped this point. The past year has seen a British 
bank established for this very purpose in Italy. 

A great folly and a great handicap, it would appear, has 
been our way of intrusting American goods to German 
agencies. With few exceptions, our American exporters 
have not taken the pains to establish agencies of their own. 
The German agent, a part of German commercial machin- 
ery, naturally favors his own countrymen. He is carrying 
American and German goods of about the same class and 
price. Usually the American exporter finds, after two or 
three years, that his sales, instead of increasing, are fading 
away. The agent, having special financial inducement to 
do this very thing, has worked out the American product and 
worked in the German. 

“Cheap German imitations,” the English have sneered 
a generation long. Now these German imitations—not so 
cheap, either, of recent years—have been worked into the 
market by these same agents. The agent carries a new 
American product. He handles it until he finds what 
market it commands, what profit can be made upon it. 
Then a German factory begins to imitate. The agent sells 
both the imitation and the original for a time; but gradu- 
ally he forces out the American goods with the German. 

We shall get no farther until we have our own exclusive 
agencies, employing agents who understand the people 
with whom they are dealing. In that matter of agents our 
merchant manufacturers have made ludicrous mistakes 
here and there. 

You cannot “go at” a Frenchman or Italian as you 


would at an American. The ways of approach are different. 


The sharpest Yankee salesman, if he tries to apply strictly 
American methods, is bound to fail in Europe. 


EVENING POST 


They call us unaccommodating—the mer nants) 
France and Italy; and from their point of view ey 
right. Italians dealing with France employ clerks tow , 
their business letters in the French language, and y, 
versa. Usually our letters come in plain, blunt Englis 
an irritation that sometimes amounts to an offense, Li 
year an Italian merchant tried to order, in} | 
thousand dollars’ worth of a certain manuf 
modity. “Sorry,” replied the American firn 

never shipped to Italy, and so small an ord, 

our while.” The American firm did not in 

that this order was only a feeler. If th 

business relation had proved satisfactc 

would have increased the order to a hun 

dollars a year. Such a feeler would have 

in Germany; only there the manufactur 

gone out at once for the business. 
“This is how they work,” said an Amer 
commercial experience abroad. “‘Let’s take: 
for example. A French or Italian jobber 
thousand lamps a year. The Germans, b 
credits and other inducements, get him 
thousand of their lamps—half his yearly 
other half are French or American. They 
a year or so while they study him—find 
risk he is. If he turns out satisfactory 
proposition. They will give him the fift 
on the old terms. They will give him fifty t 
on the condition that he pay for them only 
sold. He, in return, must contract to hand 
exclusively. It almost always works, 


im 


A National Scale of Business 


N AMERICAN engineer, whom I met 
this piece of testimony: ee. 
“In Mexico, before the war,” he said, 
of machine fittings. We were using some | 
date Spanish machinery with a peculiar t 
I tried an American firm. They repli 
they could not fill the order. They did not make th 
thread. So I had to try the Germans. They didn’t ma, 
that thread, either, but they communicated with Hambu 
by telegraph and had the fittings specially made. Theys 
them to us at standard price and lost money on the tra 
action. But look at the result! A little later we scrapp¢ 
our old machinery. I was working to get American machi 
ery. But I was only the chief engineer; and the Mexic: 
directors were so taken by the old favor done them by tl 
German firm that they bought in Germany in spite of : 
I could do!” al 
There is still another complaint brought by the Fren 
and Italian importer against our business methods. — 
certain class of middlemen in New York, if not direct 
dishonest, are at least oversharp in their methods. _ 
European talked frankly concerning my countrymen t] 
other day. Usually the Continental is too polite to tell y« 
what he thinks of you, but this man had been rather bad 
treated. He arranged the nations in the scale of comme 
cial honesty. The Chinese and English led his list, andy 
were the last nation but one! { 
Here is a typical transaction, which goes far to explai 
this feeling: The European generally knows nothing | 
f. o. b. A French firm orders a commodity laid down j 
New York, adds to this cost the cost of ocean freight, an 
figures its profits on that basis. When the goods are deli: 
ered there arrives from the American middleman wh 
handles the order a thumping big bill, a bill out of | 
reason, for transportation across New York—from th 
freight cars to the docks. This may pay the middlemai 
It cannot pay American foreign commerce, as 4 whol 
The German wants money as much as anyone, but he doe 
not kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. In such 
contingency he would be more likely to pay 


the transfe 


bill, calling proper attention to the favor as 4 means ¢ 
getting more business. ee 
Such is the kind of competition we must supplant el 
intend to take advantage of the new commercial situatio 
in France. Whet 
not we shall ha 
market there 
the issue of t 
ially 


chief desire of v1¢ s 
France. That is a S¢ 

timental issue and it 4 
turned our minds fro 

a more Daan o 
the peace terms a" 
Re ete ‘of 1870 Bi 
marck imposed @ ne 
favored-nation tat!” 


(Concluded on mas? 
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By 
Charles E.Vam Loan | 


\VITH or without the kind permission of the gentle 
| reader—and he’s gentle about fifty per cent of the 
time, at that—I present Mr. John Jones, of 
wn, U.S. A. 
vider, meet John Jones; John Jones, meet the reader. 
»re! That’s over, and it was only done out of polite- 
sanyway; for you all know John Jones already— 
of you, I suspect, too well for your own peace of 
You see him every day—John Jones rolling to 
(ice in an automobile; John Jones clinging to a strap 
» street car; John Jones rushing to catch the five- 
1; John Jones in the bosom of his family. 
|v what every editor knows is that the writer 
snever deceive the reader; so here goes my 
urd on the table, face up: If you have any 
ls as to the identity of John Jones, look for 
your shaving mirror—he’s the fellow with 
cher on hisface. Now that I have given you 
‘uch interest in the principal character, you 
1, out of sheer decency, read to the first turn- 
‘n Jones has heard considerable noise about 
America first, and at last it has penetrated 
ler consciousness that there must be some- 
|in the country worth seeing, else why are 
}? constantly shouting ‘‘See America First’? 


These Three Photographs Show Mining Claims Which Have 
Been Filed at Important Points in the Grand Cajfion. The 
Central Picture Was Taken on the Plateau From Which One of 
the Finest Views of the Gorge of the Colorado is Obtainable 


John Jones is weary of the daily grind; he has a few 
spare dollars in the bank or in his right-hand hip pocket; 
and he decides that he will take a vacation and visit some 
of the show places of his native land. 

Someone mentions the Grand Cafion of the Colorado— 
someone is always sure to mention it when show places are 
under discussion, for it is the show place par excellence of 
the wrinkled old ball on which we live. 

It was an East Indian Rajah who said: ‘I thank my 
gods that they have permitted me to behold the two great- 
est sights in the world—a sunrise on the Himalayas and 
a sunset in the Grand Cafion!”’ 

Without wish to quarrel with any gentleman who wears 
a sword, one wonders whether the Rajah ever saw the 
Grand Cafion by moonlight, the Grand Cafion in a storm, 
the Grand Cafion rim-deep in fog, the Grand Cafion at 


night; 
unique in that it is never twice the same—one wonders 
why the Rajah dragged in the Himalayas at all! 

To return to John Jones: He finds that it is a very easy 


for this gigantic gash in the earth’s surface is 


matter to reach the Grand Cafion; his Pullman car 
carries him to the very rim. Never mind what he says 
when the tremendous panorama drops away beneath his 
feet; for fifty years the wordsmiths of all lands have been 
searching the hidden pockets of their souls and turning the 
linings inside out in the hope of discovering an apt and 
handy phrase in which to describe the sight that rises up 
and smites John Jones between the eyes as he 
leans upon the iron railing. The wordsmiths have 
not found it yet; they are just as far from pull- 
ing a linguistic tape measure over the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado as they were in the beginning— 
about four hundred and thirty-two parasangs, to 
be accurate—and in the attempt they have worn 
every known adjective threadbare and shabby. 

Let us hope that John Jones, being a practical 
hard-headed citizen, knows his limitations; let us 
hope that he draws a deep breath andsays“‘ Gosh!” 
or “‘Gee-whiz!”’—and lets it go at that. To pro- 
ceed farther would be to parade the poverty of 
his vocabulary. 

(Continued on Page 80) 


The Upper Photograph Shows One of the Points Now Covered by a Mining Claim, From Which a Wonderful Panorama of the Cafion May be Seen. The Lower Left-Hand 
Picture Shows the Muddy Strip of the Rim Road Over a Mining Claim. The Right:Hand Picture Shows the Fine Macadam Road Which Has Been Built Along the Rim 
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Extracts From a Private Correspondence 
Somewhere in France 


WW 


Arranged by Henry C. Rowland 


TLLUS TRATED B 


Somewhere in France, October 10, 1915. 

INCE I wrote you last got me another stripe and the 
Meédatlle de Guerre, the latter for sprinting to an 
enemy trench, which looked safer to me than the 
open, and beating the rest of the bunch toit. Also a couple 
of minor scratches in the rough-house. And all this excite- 
ment because the stork overtook my mother in Paris when 
on her way from Geneva to New York via Liverpool, and 
because of my neglecting to declare myself as an American 
citizen before the French consul when I was eighteen. Asa 
result, here I am, considered an American in America and 
a Frenchman in France; and, now that France is at war, 
there seems no way out of it with honor, except to serve. 

But that ain’t what I started to write about. The other 
day my company captain, a nice chap named Fauvin, 
asked me if I had a marraine—godmother. Not quite 
catching on, I told him “Yes,” and tapped my rifle, saying 
that here was one which answered for me when I got my 
baptism of fire. Then he explained. It appears that the 
Women of France, in codperation with the military authori- 
ties, have undertaken to cheer up the poor lone scouts of 
soldiers who have no friends or family to write and send 
them cigarettes and chocolate and socks, and to visit when 
on leave. Any lady, whether of the Allies or a friendly 
neutral, may volunteer to adopt a soldier as her filleul, or 
godson; and her duty then becomes to take a general 
interest in his health and happiness. 

There is quite a lot of red tape about it, as ‘‘no triflers 
need apply”; and they try to fit the marraine and filleul 
to each other as well as possible. However, being still sore 
about Marjorie, I said I appreciated the honor, but had 
enlisted to forget all that sort of thing; and, though grate- 
ful, it didn’t strike me as the time for woman stuff; at which 
he laughed and said similia similibus curantur, the hair of 
the dog idea. 4 

If you want the yacht this winter for a West 
Indian cruise, go ahead and take her. My string of ponies 


I Thought That My Heart Would Stop Beating When He Kissed My Hand 


Y WILL GREFE 

is entirely at your disposal too. No polo for me this 
winter! I’m getting dandy practice at keeping my eye 
on the ball, though. Our friends in the opposite ditch 
lob ’em over from time to time; and sometimes we 
duck and sometimes we manage to chuck ’em back 
before they bust. Quite like dynamiting fish. . . . 

Yours, Bos. 


Les Tilleuls, St. CLoup, 17 octobre, 1915. 

Monsieur: A letter has come by the morning post 
informing me that my offer to act as marraine to one of 
our brave soldiers has been accepted and that I am to 
have the honor to act in this capacity to the Sergeant 
Robert Vernon. Believe me, monsieur, I am quite 
embarrassed, my only experience as a marraine being 
in the case of the son of afriend. He is in the class of 
1936, having been born last May. 

But I wish to be a good godmother, monsieur; so I 
hope that you may give me the pleasure and privilege 
of executing such commissions as may lie within my 
power, as well as doing my best to supply any of your 
little needs. Not knowing just what might prove useful to 
you, I am sending a small package containing a few trifling 
things. SUZANNE DE SERMIZELLES. 


Les Tilleuls, St. CLoup, 1 novembre, 1915. 

. . . To think that my filleul should be an American! 
After all the bad names we have been calling Americans for 
not having marched when the neutrality of Belgium was 
violated, and for the submarine warfare, which they have 
done nothing about! Papa wished me to decline to be 
marraine for an American, as he cannot forgive them their 
behavior. Of course if our Marquis de La Fayette had not 
helped them in their Civil War with England and directed 
their General Washington how to defeat the English and 
South Americans in the Battle of Gettysburg, they would 
never have gained their liberty. 

My filleul’s letter is most amusing; but, neverthe- 
less, it is very nice and not at all presuming. He 
must be only twenty-seven, as he is in the class of 
1910. He joined the colors during the first week of 
the mobilization, being at that time in England. He 
does not say anything about his position in 
civil life, but I think it probable that he may 
have been the chauffeur of some rich Amer- 
icans, as he says in his letter that the most he 
ever saw of the country for which he is now 
fighting was five years ago, when he 
spent a summer in different parts of 
France on his back under a large tour- 
ing car. I am sure that he resembles 
a peau rouge and wears very loose 
clothes, and is smooth-shaven as an 
actor or valet de pied. But, all the 
same, he is fighting for France and of 
his own wish. Suzy. 


Somewhere in France, 
15 novembre, 1915. 

. . . As pretty as a pouter pigeon, 
andjustastrim andelegant. Hlégante 
precisely describes her, though she is 
only twenty-one and has lived in the 
country most of her life. But it’s in 
the breed, I reckon. 

Her letter in answer to mine was 
what fetched me; so quaint and classy. 
Tcould scarcely wait to get my six-days 
leave—the first I’ve had since the 
bickering began. Hillhadmy duds 
all ready; so as soon as I got to 
Paris I lined out for the Crillon 
and got fumigated and scrubbed and 
clipped and polished and powdered 
and perfumed, then rigged out in my 
disappearing blues and disappeared in 
the Travelers’ to see if I could flush 
out anybody I knew. Met Bill, who 
has spent his time getting in their way 
at the Embassy since they threw him 
out of the ambulance service, and we 
dined at the Club. Next morning I 


' To Think That My Filleul Should be an An 


prised three big beet farms and a sugar mill, anc 
village. During the battle of the Aisne the whole 
torn to smithereens, chateau gutted, farms smashe 
mills burned, everything gone glimmering and the 
ruined. Pretty tough! ; 

Bill offered to spin me out to St. Cloud in his 
he has put at the disposal of himself and the | 
but, being only a poilu, which is the same in tl 
Army as the Tommy in the British and the d 
our own, I declined the honor. I found the place 
picturesque old house in a little park. A buxom 
with cheeks like red winter apples, opened the b 
and walked beside me to the house, firing ques’ 
mitrailleuse. She told me that she had three 
drapeau. One had lost a leg, and he and anothe 
both the war and military medals. si 

You know I’ve never been cursed with shyt 


Suzy and her pa and auntie were waiting to rece’ 
felt as if my name was Rube Gardensass a 
Hay Holler. I felt as raw as an autumn morn 
pagne. Butit didn’t last long. Let me tell yo 
that if there is anything with more charm and 
a pretty, well-bred French girl of twenty-on' 
need it, because she is good enough for me. They 
three of them as kind and warm and hospitable 
I had been one of them, instead of a meddlesom 
with Quixotic ideas and a mildewed girl grouch 

Let me try, first, to describe my godmother. SU 
you the impression of being not one girl, but ev! 
that’s nice skimmed off the top of several. 8 
finished prettiness which you can only find wit. 
seems to grow steadily the more you see of her 
before long you begin to realize that the loveliness 
not a quality to be appreciated by every swivel-eyed 
that pokes along the pike. .. . Yo 


when I tell you that mon brave fil 
charming; and if only he were not smooth-s! 
little less square of jaw he might be quite hands 
a little after the fashion of a boxer or wrestl 
nice hands and feet, and a very good figure, ' 
nor tall, but very broad of shoulder, like mos 
It is probable that he may have some Indian 
hair is thick and black and straight, his eyes pler 
his mouth almost cruel—it is so straight and firml 
looks as if he might enjoy fighting, and I ce 
not care to be the unfortunate opposed to hi 
But he is very modest. I asked him how he 
medal, and he smiled and answered: “By bé 
Papa looked so surprised I wanted to laugh. say 
afraid?” he asked. Mon brave filleul smiled and 2 
“ Afraid of being afraid, monsieur.” Papa th 
good response and very frank. It gives m! 


14 Mai 
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my filleul smiles. His teeth are so strong and white 
yen. Perhaps that is from his savage blood, as it is 
sat most North Americans have some Indian blood— 
3 South Americans have negro. I am sure, though, 
ny filleul must have inherited from the chief of the 
\as his skin is very fine and clear, and not like that of 
on of low origin, which his white ancestors must have 
as he told me that he knew nothing about them 
d the fact that both sides of his family were citizens 
w York and Boston before the American Revolution, 
was no more than one hundred and forty years ago. 
Suzy. 


Hotel Crillon, PARIS, 19 novembre, 1915. 
. Got it, and got it bad! Honest, old chap, I’m 
{ bout her! But what’s the use? I’m apt to get mine 
‘ay or come out shy some arms and legs and eyes 
veth and things. Nobody will know anything about 
tilations of this war untilit’s over. And besides, for 
Fetidous politeness, it doesn’t need a star shell and 
\t glass to see that the old Count would starve before 
ive his consent to his daughter’s marrying an Amer- 
utocrat who can’t even make dead sure that his fam- 
‘me was come by honest for more than six generations 
} 
“going out to say aw voir to Suzy this afternoon, and 
‘x I’d better take my gas mask along, in case I should 
‘mpted to make a bad break. Somehow I’ve got a 
| that my sweet little godmother might find it in her 

to forgive me even if I did. . . . Yours, Bop. 


Les Tilleuls, St. CLOUD, 19 novembre, 1915. 
, and will you please tell me, chérie, why I should feel 
‘htfully upset at saying au revoir to my filleul, whom I 
laid eyes on until five days ago, and who is not the 
article of my world, or even of my race. He is a for- 
, an American, not even one of our brave Allies; in 
fe a chauffeur—or perhaps a little more than that, 
‘en I asked him he told me that he was a racing driver. 
‘et, chérie, I thought that my heart would stop beat- 
‘nen he rose and kissed my hand; and after he had 
- went to my room and wept for an hour, and then 
‘another hour in removing the signs of it. What 
ot Tam! And he was always so respectful and 
| and his manners left nothing to bedesired. . 
'. perhaps I should not have done so, but I gave 
ne miniature painted by Gaston and set in the 
locket. P 
ft o’clock.—Something has happened to chase 
‘my chagrin at saying au revoir to my /illeul. 
has received a letter from his Intendant, M. 
er, saying that permission has been received from 
iilitary authorities for us to occupy Le Bois 
hu Farm, which, as you know, is not far from 
aateau. It appears that the mills are not as 
zed as was thought, and papa is anxious to see 
san be done about getting them in operation again 
irsugar output is important and the beet harvest 
ery large. Le Bois Fourchu is actually within 
of the enemy’s artillery; but there is little 
ty in that sector. And now a secret! The regi- 
of my filleul is intrenched not five kilometers 
Le Bois Fourchu Farm, and directly between it 
te enemy lines. So mon brave Robert is destined 
one of our protectors. 


Hotel Crillon, Paris. November 19, 1915. 

. andamsending you, through your Paris corre- 
ent, the proper articles for a codicil to my will, by 
presents, in the event of my death, my holdings in 
rench War Loan are to be left to Mademoiselle 
ne de Sermizelles, to be expended by her or her 
atees in any way she may see fit for the amelioration 
condition of French war victims. . . 

Yours truly, ROBERT VERNON. 


Somewhere in France. December 20, 1915. 
'. back home in the trench again, with nothing much 
but trap rats and think of Suzy. So I don’t bother 
she rats. Our friends the enemy keep us guessing, 
h. Either they’ve got second sight or else some most 
at and ingenious spy back of our lines, as every time 
‘ement occurs their gunners get on to it immediately 
end their cards. They welcomed a fresh regiment 
0 relieve us for a bit the other day, and there seems 
ssible means by which they could have located them, 
it couldn’t slip through our lines into theirs, and our 
o are so keen that they have the enemy craft bluffed 
out of the blue. If it’s spy work it must be mighty 


- can’t seem to get my darling little godmother out 
head long enough to write you a letter. It’s getting 
every day; and, all modesty aside, I’m beginning to 
e that I’m not the only victim. Our letters have been 
g gradually more and more—well, say, sympathetic; 
an elastic term in French. I hate to crowd things, 
w of the spring offensive we all seem to be counting 
d which promises to be some scrap; but, just the 


same, I was awfully tempted after reading Suzy’s last 
letter to write the old Count and tell him bang out who I 
am and what I’ve got to offer a wife, and ask his permission 
to try to win the heart of my lovely fairy godmother. . . 
Yours, Bos. 


Les Tilleuls, Christmas Day. 

: just returned from high mass at La Madeleine, 
where I prayed of the Sainte Vierge to guard and protect 
you, mon chéri filleul, and when this frightful war shall be 
at an end to return you safely to those who love you and 
whom you love. I have thought of you so much in your 
constant danger, and I try to send a message of comfort to 
you every night when I slip into my soft warm bed and 
think of you huddled in your wet and freezing trench. .. . 

SUZANNE. _ 


Somewhere in France. 25 decembre, 1915. 

that, although I am aware, monsieur, of your 
objection to the attitude taken by the United States since 
the beginning of this great struggle . . thanks to the 
great commercial conceptions of my father and grand- 
father, whose imagination, no doubt inherited from their 
French forbears, was able to see the tremendous possibili- 
ties of our continent if properly developed by vast railroad 
systems. . . . in spite of my American parentage and 
affiliations, the mere fact that I am here at the front, 
fighting for France 


: purely for my 
own feeling in the mat- 
ter, which would not 
permit me to settle less 
than f.1,000,000—one 
million francs — upon 
Mlle. de Sermizelles. 
ROBERT VERNON. 


Le Bois Fourchu Farm. 

10-me. janvier, 1916. 

§ The distant 
roar of artillery, swelling 
at times to die away again, reminds me of the thunder from 
the surf as it reached our ears when we had our villa at 
Biarritz. It rises and falls as did the surf with the changes 
of wind andtide. . .. 

But for that it would be impossible to believe the war so 
near, and that at this very moment mon brave filleul may 
be fighting not ten kilometers from where I sit before the 
hearth in this old low-ceilinged kitchen, writing by the 
light of a candle. 

I do not wish him to know that I am here, however, 
chérie, because I am not altogether pleased with the 
change in his way of writing, which for some reason has 
become so formally banal as to make me blush when I 
think of some of my own letters. Do you think that he 
considers me lacking in modesty? What is he, I should 
like to know, to criticize Suzanne de Sermizelles? . . . 


The Captain Plainly Informed Us That 
We Were Under Arrest 
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. . . So when I write him again, which may not be for 
some time, I shall send you the letter and ask you to mail 
it from Paris when you go in town. 

It is odd to see such of the farm personnel as are left 
going about their work as though the war were a thing of 
the past which had ceased to exist. You see, chérie, Le Bois 
Fourchu got off very lightly, being tucked away on the edge 
of the forest and well off the avenues of advance and retreat. 
We are really very comfortable and not entirely without 
the accessories of a farm, as the enemy in passing had no 
time to plunder or destroy, and the farmer had driven the 
stock and poultry into the wood and managed later to 
recover a large part. Many cabbages and potatoes were 
also left in the fields and the grange still contains a con- 
siderable amount of foodstuff. 

I should really rather enjoy being here, so near the seat 
of war, if it were not for that odious M. Webber, the Intend- 
ant, whom papa engaged when M. Chevillat died, two 
years ago, and whom I have always distrusted and disliked. 
He has a way of looking at me that gives me the creeps, 
and he seems to be forever turning up where least expected. 
Papa has never liked him very much, himself, I am sure; 
but he says he is an excellent manager and very highly 
diplémé. Suzy. 


By carrier-pigeon post: No heading: 

376942150874021965342097831157662097435798362875 
400142857140985630123496464829 

Translation: 

“Discretion required presence of 
proprietor. Feared arousing sus- 
picion. Return to first correction 
card of compass on twelfth Janu- 
ary. Pigeons dangerous.. Watch 
continually S.W.W. from G-23 Post 
for light. signals. (Signed) Agent 
S192 
Somewhere in France. 

January 20, 1916. 

. and no more polite 
or kindly courteous letter 
was ever written. But,asa 
double cross opposite my 
name as a candidate for the 
pretty hand of my sweet 
Fairy Godmother—as I have 
been recently addressing 
Suzy—it couldn’t have 
been plainer if it had been 
burned into my flank with 
a branding iron. The old 
Count certainly is a past 
master of the gentle art of 
dropping bombs on one’s 
head from a great altitude. 
A Zeppelin couldn’t have 
managed it better. If mine 
was asample of the sort of 
letter he writes to the press 
about the government, I 
only wonder that he wasn’t 
exiled years ago. He did 
not even request that my 
correspondence with his 
daughter be discontinued, 
but seemed to take it for 
granted that the noblesse 
oblige, which he gave me 
credit for in spite of my 
lowly origin, would guaran- 
tee my own censoring. 
Whichshows that the old coot knows his human 
nature, as that is precisely what I have done— 
much, I imagine, to poor Suzy’s surprise and 
indignation, as I haven’t had a letter since my 
last, which was written on New Year’sDay. .. . 

Later: 

. . and,since writing the above, I have been 
through more emotions than are good for even 
ayporlam nha 

. not my regular job; and, considering 
what a rotten night it was and my slight knowl- 
edge of the country, I should have passed it up. But I 
was the only one handy who could ride a bucking motor- 
bike, so it was up to me. 

The dispatch riders of our sector are not apt to forget 
that night. Twelve hours of freezing rain, followed by a 
bitter east wind, had brought down and short-circuited 
many of the telephone lines and made the roads in places a 
mer de glace of frozen mud. When I started out the wind 
had dropped, and the air was damp and heavy and felt as 
though the weather were going to moderate. The stars 
were being slowly obscured by a high haze and, before I’d 
got far, it was as black as pitch, and the road jumped up in 
the glare of my strong headlight like a rampart of broken 
rock. I had to hoof it a good deal, but got to S in 
about an hour and delivered my dispatches. A rider I met 
there, who knew the country all about the place'like his 
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own back yard, told me that I could save time and trouble 
on the way back by taking a little communal road, which 
was scarcely ever used and led through a district called 
Le B— : 

So back I started, and had got within about a kilometer 
of this Le B— F place when I struck a drain across 
the road—what they call a caniveau—and busted my bloom- 
ing bike smack in two. It broke at thefork. I came a good 
cropper, but wasn’t hurt; so I hopped up and shoved the 
fore and after fragments of the bike into the bushes at the 
foot of a tree, barked the tree so as to know the spot, and 
hiked along the best I could. The dispatch rider had told 
me that there was a big beet farm along there somewhere, 
and I hoped that I might be able to borrow a bicycle, or a 
horse or something, to take me the rest of the way. 

It was then about nine o’clock and the weather seemed 
to be getting thicker. I hadn’t walked far before I saw the 
flicker of a light ahead, and presently a big black mass rose 
up against the faint glimmer of the sky. At the same 
moment I heard the beat of an aéroplane motor, which from 
the sound must have been up about two thousand feet. 
“One of our chaps scouting for Zeps,’’ I thought, as there 
had been two or three tries over us for Paris and the Marne 
Valley. 

The farm was like most of its kind in France—a quad- 
rangle of buildings, inclosing a big yard that could take a 
couple of hundred head of cattle without crowding them. 
It was situated quite near the edge of the woods through 
which I had been riding, and I approached it from the side 
where there was a big gate opening on the road. This was 
unlocked; so I went in and was walking across the court to 
the farmhouse, which was opposite and in the window of 
which was the light I had seen, when I noticed a sudden 
peculiar flash in the air over one of the buildings on the right. 
You could scarcely call ita flash. It wasn’t bright enough. 
It looked more like the reflection of a flash against the haze 
which was forming in the air, and that is precisely what it 
proved to be. 


What Sergeant Vernon saw: 

Translation: 

“Concrete base for big guns now completed in Le Bois 
Fourchu Sugar Mill. No suspicion, owing to work of 
repairs. At 


. . . didn’t take me but a second to get wise. Somebody 
had lifted a few tiles from the peak of the roof and was 
flashing signals straight up, and these signals were being 
read by an enemy aéroplane overhead. 

So here was the way they were getting tipped off so fine 
and dandy as to be able to drop a “marmite” into a box 


but blow, the sand nothing to do but drift, the 

water nothing to do but collect into lakes in the 
valleys, and the grass nothing to do but wait for 
cattle to come along and crop it. But the people 
who live in the Sand Hills—the honest ones—they have 
to work for their living. 

“We'll take to-morrer off and finish the job,” said Big 
Bill Angus. “And they won’t be no sheruff needed. Only 
the currinor.”’ 

“‘I shall hope to be spared a lingering death or 4 
observed Cranner in his careful speech. 

“Or what?” 

“Or I shall refuse to serve.” 

Big Bill laughed scornfully. 

“Hear um!” he said. ‘The slipper tongue shall refuse 
to serve!”’ 

The prisoner made no reply, but watched the remaining 
preparations in the detached attitude of a casual spectator. 
When the last empty box had been carried out and the 
lamp placed on the floor and the thongs removed from his 
arms and the door closed and padlocked on the outside, he 
turned and seated himself. 

“T wonder how they came to suspect me,” he mused. 

Cranner sat for a while on the edge of the bed, rubbing 
his slender wrists where the rope had cut into them. He 
was in narrow quarters. He had been overtaken riding one 
horse and leading two others—overtaken by the owners of 
the horses. Had the night been fifteen minutes older or 
his start fifteen minutes longer he would not have been 
caught. On the other hand, had there been a tree as big 
as a man’s ankle within fifteen miles he would not have 
been thrust into Andy McShane’s empty storeroom for the 
night. On the whole he had been rather lucky. 

The room had been stripped of contents except for a 
lighted kerosene lamp and the old iron bed on which he 
sat. The bed was equipped with a mattress and blankets 


[: THE Sand Hills the wind has nothing to do 


of “‘singe”’ on a motor camion eight or ten kilometers away. 
It was a hundred-per-cent efficiency scheme and fairly 
safe, as the aviator could stop his motor from time to time 
and listen for the drum of. an Allies’ plane; besides which, 
the Johnnie in the barn probably had a microtone’at his 
ear and was listening on his own hook. Also, the signals 
could probably be seen in a very small radius directly 
overhead. 

“*Ain’t you the cunning little foxes!’’ I said to myself, 
and stood there for a few moments, wondering what to do 
about it. My first idea was to bust up the show then and 
there; but on second thought I saw that the business was 
too darned important to risk a fluke, and that my best 
move was to paddle out for headquarters as tight as I 
could go and report what I’d seen. It was only about four 
kilometers back over the road I’d come; so I slipped out of 
the farmyard, shut the gate, peeled down to running trim, 
hid my outer clothes, and hit the grit. 

Fortunately I was in good training and it didn’t take me 
long to climb over that stretch of road. About ten words 
of my yarn was enough to get swift action; and in less time 
than it takes to tell I was baled up in a borrowed overcoat 
and astride a horse, with a ferocious-looking captain beside 
me and twenty troopers at our heels. 

We dismounted within about five hundred yards of the 
farm and the captain threw his men round to encircle the 
inclosure. He and I and two others stole into the yard and 
stood for a moment looking and listening. There was no 
sound of the aéroplane, no flashes, and the light in the 
window of the farmhouse had gone out. So we slipped 
across to the big stone grange, where I had seen the reflec- 
tions, and went up the ladder to the loft; and as we didso 
we noticed a distinct smell of carbwre. At one end there was 
a ladder thrown carelessly against the wall; on raising this 
and examining the tiles just below the ridgepole we found 
four of them to be detachable. Evidently the spy had stood 
at the top of the ladder and flashed his signals by means of 
an autogénérateur motor searchlight. 

But the spy had apparently finished his message and 
cleared out; so there was nothing to do but round up 
everybody in the place and overhaul them later. I was 
sorry, then, that I had not potted the cuss while he was at 
work, and said so; but the captain seemed to think I had 
acted properly, and pointed out that otherwise I might 
have given the alarm to confedérates in and about the 
farm. So we crossed the court and he rapped on the door 
with the butt of his pistol. 

Almost immediately a window opened overhead and a 
man’s voice, which sounded very familiar to me, asked: 

“What is the matter?” 

“Everybody here is under arrest!” the captain barked 
out. “The farm is surrounded by a guard and whoever 
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and stood against the side wall opposite the door. The 
lamp stood on the floor beside the door. At the end of the 
room a single window, consisting of a swinging sash turned 
sideways, pierced the thick sod wall. Through this window 
the sentry outside could now and then be seen as he looked 
in to make sure the slipper tongue was not up to devilment. 
Rickets Levy, of the BB outfit, had. the first watch. 
Although only a young man, Rickets was entirely bald, 
even to his eyebrows. He was not much of a rider, but he 
was a quick and sure shot and as cold-blooded as a fish. 

After he had rubbed the furrows out of his wrists, picked 
the burrs from the hem of his trousers legs and emptied his 
shoes of sand, the horse thief rose to turn down the lamp. 
But the sentry rapped sharply on the glass and, when the 
prisoner indicated that the light hurt his eyes, leveled his 
automatic pistol upon him. As the sight of black steel hurt 
Cranner’s eyes more than the light, there was nothing to 
do but abandon the light project. He therefore threw 
himself upon the bed, feet toward the window, and lay 
watching Rickets until the bald cowboy resumed his beat. 
Then, without moving from his position, but from behind 
the shelter of half-closed eyelids, he began taking stock of 
his surroundings. 

Although unplastered, the room was supplied with a 
firm wooden floor; the roof was absolutely sound; the one 
door was strong and padlocked; the one window well 
guarded, with reénforcements within call; the walls two 
furrows thick—nearly two feet. 

Not much comfort here. 

The bed was pulled out from the wall three or four 
inches. Cranner extended his right hand gropingly and 
crumbled a flake of the hard loam between his fingers. 


illiam J. Neidig 
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attempts to escape will be shot. Have your househ 
dress and come down immediately.” And then, as then 
leaning out the window did not appear to move, he rip 
out a savage: ‘‘ Dépéchez vous!”’ “ 

“Right away, monsieur!” said that same puzzlin , 
familiar voice, and the window was swung to. 

Lights began to move about in different parts of the 
old house, and presently we heard the bolts being dra, 
and the heavy oak door swung open. The captain stepy| 
inside and I followed him. And then, as I looked at: 
tall, white-haired, white-mustached man facing us, lay) 
in hand, and the white-cloaked figure at his side, I nea: 
went over backward. Honest, old boy, it gave me less 0, 
jolt when the fork of my motor bike had snapped, a lit. 
while before! I could only stand there and goggle; for . 
fierce old chap glaring at us over his lamp was the Cot, 
de Sermizelles, whom I had every reason to think was s;, 
in St. Cloud, and the girl in the white dressing gown y| 
my Fairy Godmother! . . . ee. | 
Le Bois Fourchu Farm. 1 février. 1916, 

. . » Imagine the situation, chérie! To be dragged aw| 
from one’s prayers for the safety of one’s filleul, and, sii 
ping into pantoufles and a peignoir, to descend and fi 
one’s self confronted by this brave garcon himself, and are| 
whiskered, fire-breathing monster of a captain of dragoo 
with a drawn revolver, who informs us that we are arrest, 
for communicating with the enemy! | 

Never shall I forget the face of my poor fillewl! And, 
fact, his tout ensemble. To begin with, he had apparent 
fallen off his horse or out of an aéroplane, or something 
the sort, for his hair was full of mud and one cheek appear 
to have been flayed. He had on an overcoat which mu| 
have been made for a giant and which gave him the appez| 
ance of a sentry standing inside his box. When his ey. 
met mine I feared they were going to fall out upon t) 
kitchen tiles, and I never before realized what a lar 
mouth he had and how very many nice white teeth. 

And here beside me was papa, equally astonished and | 
the most terrible rage, and convinced that he was beit 
made the victim of a conspiracy. All of this, no doub) 
sounds very droll; but whatever may have been amusit’ 
about it departed quickly when the captain more plain. 
and politely informed us what had occurred, and also thi, 
we were to consider ourselves under arrest and not j 
attempt to leave the house under penalty of being fir 
upon. | 
Of course I realized immediately that for the last ty 
years we must have been harboring a spy in the person || 
Webber, the Intendant; and so must papa have done, als 
But he was so furious that anyone should for an instal 
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“Not marsh sod,” he told himself. “Thick an 
tough, but light soil. I wonder how long my fingel| 
would last scratching at it. Not long, I fear.” 

He lay back upon the bed, considering. Ricket 
Levy was on guard, and after him some other B) 
man, perhaps Mennie Wade or Stub-Lou Tate. Allof ther 
were up to tricks. He had no implements or tools of cs 
kind. Any movement he might make would instantly b 
seen by the guard, because of the lamp. He pondered th) 
possibility of throwing the blanket over the lamp. Easil; 
done, but what then? The door was padlocked—no chane’ 
there. The window was closed and guarded. The roof wa 
strong and wholly out of reach. He came back to the wall 
Outside, he did not know where, were his captors. Aslik i 
as not some of them were camping against the side wall 
But just as likely they were not. With tools there migh 
be a chance. Give him a penknife or a nail, or ies 
dime, and he might work himself free. But he had noth 
ing. They had stripped him of everything that could pos 
sibly be used for digging, except his teeth and the bone 
inside of him. . i 

Unless it was Why not? awe 

He considered the situation more carefully. The ae 
on the floor was below the level of the bed. The sha a 
cast by the bed, therefore, fell upon the wall eal 
high. Eighteen inches of shadow. Seen from the ae 
shadow was not deep enough to conceal a ir ) 
seen from the darkness outside, and with the heigh i | 
due to the natural blackish-gray of the wall, it mg | 
conceal a good deal. Be 

Cranner, his half-closed eyes upon the ye ae 4 
allowed his fingers to rest upon the lower button of 
This he quietly twisted off. After a few exP 
managed to hold it between his thumb and 
such manner as to save his fingertips and yet P 
action upon the sod. He had to work blindly, b 
of touch alone, and progress was slow—here a 


2 - 


h of loam, then a 
ul loosening of 
rootlets, with 
ings and gropings 
low disintegra- 
His fingertips 
e blistered; his 
2s ached; the but- 
ld less firmly, be- 
slip in his grasp 
e feared he would 
>. He could not 
atangent, but had 
ik more or less in 
1s from his elbow; 
ter two hours he 
fan-shaped hole 
iding almost 
‘h the wall, and 
‘uspicion aroused. 
as not, however, until two hours after midnight that 
le was large enough to permit the easy passage of his 
and even then the cavity was only a blind one. The 
> surface of the wall was still unbroken. The remain- 
ll was exceedingly frail, and his captors near. If the 
ollapsed, the noise would inevitably bring discovery. 
ner now worked his hand along the roof of the cav- 
1 began carefully digging outward through the shell 
mained. When his fingers finally felt for and removed 
t clod of loam, and the wall was pierced, he began 
7 and cautiously lifting away the dirt underneath. 
‘ht hand had almost lost all feeling, but bit by bit, 
ie by particle, he lifted it away—matted roots, grass, 
epositing the débris between the bed and the wall, as 
| been doing; and all the while he watched the win- 
1 the sentry, his eyes seemingly closed, and all the 
e listened for a movement of discovery outside, until 
'e had been cleared and he was ready. 
a this point his action was quick and sure. Watch- 
_movements of the sentry—Mennie Wade, who had 
.d Rickets Levy, was nearing the end of his watch— 
ted while that roughrider perfunctorily looked into 
‘mand turned away. Then he suddenly sat upright, 
his feet round, and slipped himself into the hole he 
patiently burrowed through the east wall of Andy 
ine’s sod storeroom. 


nie Wade walked to the west corner of the building, 
1 cigarette, struck a match, then another, drew four 
deep mouthfuls of smoke to make sure the fires were 
iz, and then walked back to the window. Dull busi- 
is—of standing guard over a sleeping man! Still, it 
‘be done. He perfunctorily looked in through the 
.s before, and as before turned away. Then it came 
m that Cranner was no longer lying on the bed, and 
immed to the window. A wakeful prisoner is none the 
“or watching. 
Cranner was not to be seen elsewhere in the room. 
lat was not all. Now that his body no longer helped 
‘eal it, in the wall behind the bed appeared a large 
not distinctly seen even so, but yet somehow 
ily convincing. It was a matter of five seconds to 
‘md the corner of the storehouse and investigate. 
‘was not deceived; the hole was there. 
’ that the storehouse was the center chiefly of tur- 
vistol shots, cries, explanations, oaths, a hasty 
g of horses, and the departure in pursuit. The pur- 
‘S more a matter of form than of substance. The 
ne buildings had been placed as near the hills as 
», in order to get the advantage of their shelter from 
ids of winter. Cranner had taken refuge in these 
“he night was dark. The hills were difficult riding, 
the daytime. 
good,” said Big Bill. “Drop ut till to-morrer.” 
we had a headlight ——”’ 
ll, we ain’t.” 
nk he'll get away, Bill?” Mennie was becoming 
i. 
it slipper tongue? He can’t do nothun.” 
it’s right,” agreed Stub-Lou Tate. “Two hours till 
—what chancet he got on foot in the Sand Hills? 
laylight so yuh can see, and we’ll comb him out! 
2 nex’ time we ketch um ‘a 
railroad nex’ time!” cried Rickets. “Ef we can’t 
mb, drag um, I say!” 
ll split and work in different directions. We got 
_ with some more we can pick up.” 
(then drag um, Bill!” 
ve um to us, Bill! We'll fix the chalk-tooth slipper 


I 


Sand Hills lie like a gigantic left hand over the 
hwestern portion of Nebraska. If the state were 
wice, like a sheet of note paper, so as to be divided 
ee equal parts, and this hand of the Sand Hills 
\pon it, two of these parts would lie partly under the 
The depression between the little finger and the 
ould be the valley of the Elkhorn, in the north; the 


depression between the thumb and first finger would be 
the valley of the Middle Loup, in the south; and between 
them would lie the thousand lakes and million blow-outs of 
the treeless, grass-bound dunes. 

Imagine a succession of mountain ranges, one rising 
above another, and then repeated, with fertile valleys 
between; these valleys containing lakesrather thanstreams; 
these ranges lying now parallel, now athwart one another 
almost at random, like so many pea-pods spread out on the 
floor; each range composed of tier upon tier of individual 
peaks; each peak conical and hollowed out at the top in 
the form of a crater; and the whole constructed not out of 
granite or lava, but out of dune sand. Imagine a vast 
sand glacier made up of such ranges and craters and val- 
leys, the whole flowing steadily down the uptilted plateau 
of Nebraska toward the Missouri River and then sud- 
denly anchored: a broad region of sand jutting into the 
clay lands to the east. Railroads run up to the eastern 
edge of this dead sand glacier and 
stop. Far to the north a trunk line 
occupies the valley of the Elkhorn; far 
to the south another trunk line the 
valley of the Middle Loup. Aside 
from these there are no railroads— 
only wind-excavated wagon roads, 
and not many of them. 


She was tall, but not too tall, and 
slender, but not too slender; she had 
quantities of reddish blackish brownish 
hair; the features of her oval face were 
regular, but not too regular; her eyes 
were blue and deep; her cheeks were 
supplied with dimples, and also with 
those mysterious delicacies of coloring 
that poets in the absence of better ex- 
pression are fond of comparing to the 
coarser Amygdalus persica, or peach, 
the color of which, according to the 
dictionary, is “‘whitish, beautifully 
flushed with red’’; and she displayed 
perfect teeth when she smiled. 

The Jones family, of which Anna 
was the daughter, consisted of three 
persons; but the father lived inOmaha 
and does not enter this story. He had 
taken up a Sand Hills claim the pre- 
ceding spring, leaving his two children 
behind to live on the place. 

Dick and Anna were thus aliens, 
immigrants, outlanders, city folk, and 
as such were not especially sought in 
the Sand Hills. 

Zed White, one of their nearest neighbors, brought the 
news. A posse from the BB ranch to the west had caught 
a horse thief the evening before, but he had escaped during 
the night by digging a hole through a wall at McShane’s 
and was thought to have fled in this direction. The Heron 
Lake crowd were now searching the hills to the north, 
under the direction of Stub-Lou Tate, of the BB outfit. 
The two Egan boys were out, and Jim Blatchford, and old 
man Dickerson, and the Hardings, father and son, and 
the three Whites, and ten or fifteen others. Dick Jones 
was cordially invited to join them. 

“The slipper tongue’s beatun ut afoot,’’ explained Zed. 
“The BB bunch trackut um into the hills, but they’s lost 
um. ‘The wind spiled the tracts.” 

Whatever his other faults, Zed at least was no slipper 
tongue. 

“What’s a slipper tongue?” asked Anna. 

“Hoss thief Cranner—he’s one. And—and ri 

But Zed’s ideas of inclusion and exclusion were of the 
vaguest, and his stock of illustrations low. He, therefore, 
had to drop the subject. Definitions are not exactly arti- 
cles of commerce in the Sand Hills. 

“You don’t need to feel afraid, sis,’ said Dick. ‘‘Zed 
says they’ve already beat up all the hills.” 

““Lookut,”’ began Zed on this new tack. “‘ They’s climbed 
every blow-out ’tween yere and Forrest’s. He ain’t in five 
mile, no direction.” 

“T’ll take Bill. You can keep Duke and the shotgun, to 
make you feel safer. You know the shells—the buckshots 
are all marked on the wad.” 

“‘He’s probably desperate,” objected Anna, thinking of 
her brother’s safety. 

“Lookut. He ain’t got nothink, gun er nothink. Only 
jes’ his hands. Wat ken he do?” 

“He isn’t armed, and I’ll have the automatic. Don’t 
worry about me, sis.” 

“Tf you'll be careful,’’ assented his sister dubiously. 

While he was saddling Bill, Anna prepared him some 
sandwiches and filled the canteen with fresh water. 

“Bother the canteen! We’ll work round to somebody’s 
well for water.” 

Dick thereupon rode off down the east road with Zed. 
The girl moved the horse closer to the house, where she 
could keep an eye on him, loaded both barrels of the shot- 
gun with buckshot, and went on with her work; for she 


The Sight of Black 
Steel Hurt His Eyes 
More Than the Light 
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was used to staying alone and was not afraid. The dog 
would see that no one approached without warning. 


Dick had left shortly after nine. During the day Anna 
now and then glanced out to where old Pete was switching 
flies, wondering idly whether they had caught the horse 
thief and whether they would return with him past the 
house. At half-past five she started out to find Dell, the 
cow. As she did not like to leave the horse unguarded she 
took him with her. She carried the shotgun, together with 
three extra shells, No. 8 shot, in case she should come upon 
a covey of chickens. Duke accompanied her as a matter of 
course. 

Dell was nowhere in sight; but Anna remembered seeing 
her headed over the shoulder of Golden Rod Spur earlier 
in the day. Dell was sometimes fond of the grass in Pleas- 
ant Vale; she might be there. Or she might be in any one 
of the three or four little hollows in the neighborhood of 
the blow-out called Popo- 
catepetl. Pleasant Vale 
was the more likely. The 
girl, therefore, set out 
over Golden Rod, gun in 
one hand and coil of rope 
in the other, followed 
dutifully by Pete, and 
with Duke making wide 
detours in every direc- 
tion. To Duke, who was 
half pointer, the gun 
meant chickens. He was 
not concerned with the 
buckshot shells. 


Duke had quickly 
passed on over the 
ridge out of sight. 
Below to the south lay the little valley with its lake. To 
the north rose range upon range of blow-outs, each econe- 
shaped and hollowed out at the top and each sparsely 
grassed over on the outside, but inside often as bare of vege- 
tation as the crater it resembled. The sand in these, while 
sometimes packed and hard, was more frequently quite 
loose, especially at the bottom. Some of these craters were 
large and deep; others were shallow and smaller. But 
whether deep or shallow, large or small, their characteristics 
were substantially identical. 

The highest of these crater-cupped hills, and also the 
nearest, was Popocatepetl. 

As Anna made her way up the ridge with the horse she 
heard Duke barking back in the hills at the left. She 
turned, but could not see him. 

Her first thought was that the dog had found the horse 
thief. For an instant she did not know whether to turn 
and run for the house or try to hide among the hills. Her 
heart pounded painfully. But the next moment she knew 
that the idea was absurd. Duke never barked at strangers 
except at the house. It was unusual for Duke to bark at 
anything while in the field. He was accustomed to keep 
his own counsel, as a good pointer should. Noisy dogs find 
few chickens. Even skunks failed to irritate him to the 
point of barking. She had known him, however, to bark 
when he had run.a badger to cover, and once when he had 
chased a rabbit into a hole under a sand-cherry root and 
couldn’t get at him. 

Duke continued his barking for a while, and then stopped. 
Every dog has to stop barking some time. Duke was a 
wise old dog. Probably he had decided that Verdun could 
not be taken. 

Anna now became conscious that Duke had returned 
and was tugging at her dress. She stamped her foot and 
drove him off; but instead of going away he merely began 
circling round her, as if trying to attract her attention in 
another manner. He would whine, and wait, and start 
away from her sideways, with turned head; then repeat 
the action; then run up to her and turn, whining; then, 
gaining courage, again tug at her dress. Finally she 
stopped. 

“What is it, Duke?” 
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The dog’s delight in attracting her serious attention left 
no doubt in her mind as to his meaning. He had found 
something he wished to show her, something he considered 
important. 

“What is it? Yes, I’ll let you take me to it.” 

Leading the horse, and with her gun in the crook of her 
arm, ready for use, she followed Duke up the slope, and 
then round and down a little hollow, and straight up the 
steep side of the crater of Popocatepetl. She reached the 
edge of the blow-out as Duke made his way down the slope 
inside. Even here he was looking round to make sure she 
was following. 

“What is it, Duke?” she asked, looking down. 

When the dog saw that she had stopped he again began 
barking, now on one side of the crater, now on the other, 
but always with his interest centered below. There was no 
hole—no animal would dig a hole at such a point. The 
sand lay undisturbed except for Duke’s antics. Absolutely 
nothing was there! 

And then the humor of the situation came over her, and 
she seated herself on the edge of the crater and laughed. 
The blow-out was quite empty. No badger, no hole, only 
a conical sand-pit with the wind swirling inside it! Wise 
old Duke, barking at an empty blow-out! 

“Come, Duke! Come, old fellow!” she called after a 
moment. “It won’t hurt you. That’s a blow-out, Duke. 
You’ve surely seen blow-outs before!” 

His mistress could be as skeptical as she chose. The dog 
knew what he was talking about. That drifting sand was 
not sand at all! It was—he couldn’t tell her what. But 
worth looking into! He ran up the side of the blow-out 
and back again. He whined. He barked. The more she 
shook her head, the more certain he became. 

And then a doubt began to steal over the girl. Some- 
thing down therein that crater, something that she couldn’t 
see, was important. Perhaps the sand hid something—or 
meant something—or was something—some unimaginable 
thing. It was almost uncanny. 

She now saw that Duke was centering his attention upon 
a bit of tumbleweed that had drifted into the sand at the 
bottom. Cocking the hammers of her gun, she raised the 
stock to her shoulder and took aim. She had once dis- 
charged a load of No. 4 into a coiled 
rattlesnake with satisfactory effect. 
In this case there was no snake—the 
bit of tumbleweed was not large 
enough to conceal anything—but a 
shot would doubtless prove to the 
dog that there was nothing there. 

But she remembered that she 
had only two buckshot shells with 
her, and that she still had much to 
learn about the Sand Hills, and that 
Dick on his way home might hear the 
shot and ask what she was shooting 
at, and—oh, many things! One of 
her first lessons concerning the use of 
firearms included the emphatic rule 
that you must never shoot until you 
are sure what you are shooting at. 

So, instead, she looked round to 
make certain that all was well toward 
the house, unwound enough rope 
from Pete’s coil to allow her to reach 
the bottom, and carefully descended 
the crater. With gun pointed and 
finger on trigger she: approached the 
tumbleweed. Possibly it concealed 
some venomous Sand Hills tarantula 
or scorpion or centipede that she did 
not know about. Anyhow, what- 
ever lay beneath lay at the mercy of 
her two barrels loaded with buckshot. 

She thrust her gun barrel into the 
weed, gave it a sharp toss, and dis- 
lodged it from its anchorage. 

- And then she saw! 

Springing backward, she held her 
gun pointed at the thing at her feet. 
There in the sand at the bottom of 
the blow-out, all but buried, dust- 
covered until it had become all but 
indistinguishable from the gray dune 
sand of the hills, was a human face! 


qr 


cl be YOU will oblige me by point- 
ing the muzzle of that hideous 
gun away from my face I will gladly 
surrender to you,” said the thing in 
the sand. 

Anna could not reply for a moment 
because of the wild pounding of her 
heart. What if she had fired into the 
tumbleweed? What if the outlaw 
were lying there dead at her hand? 

“T am at present harmless.” 

“T almost shot you!” she gasped. 
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“That is the trouble with people when they become 
excited. One can never count on them.” 

Her first thought was followed swiftly by another: What 
if the outlaw were to offer battle when he found she was 
alone? For she did not doubt that this was the escaped 
horse thief. 

“Who are you?” 

“T think you must know. If you would be so good—a 
charge at this distance in the eyes—I don’t mind my com- 
plexion, but No. 6 in the eyes i! 

“Buckshot,” said Anna grimly. 

“T would shrug my shoulders at the distinction, but I 
fear you might misunderstand the movement, or lose your 
balance, amounting to the same thing. The trigger action 
of these shotguns is so infernally light However, if 
you insist ——” 

“Tt will not do youany good to deny your guilt.” 

“T admit my guilt.” 

“You admit you are ——” 

“A horse thief? Yes. What harm is there in that?” 

Anna was still in the grip of the panic that had swept 
over her when she lifted the tumbleweed. 

She still shuddered to think how near she had come to 
shooting, and found herself feeling illogically grateful to 
the man in the sand that she had not murdered him. On 
the other hand, he was plainly trying to throw her off her 
guard. 

But she was unjust there. Cranner was not thinking of 
the possibilities of escape.. He was thinking of the picture 
she made standing at his knee with her shotgun aimed at 
his face. 

“Don’t move!” she said. 

He looked up at her quizzically. 

“Ts my face very dirty?” 

“How should I know?” 

“TI fear my appearance is not such as to recommend me. 
Had I suspected you were coming ——” 

“They said you were a slipper tongue. Why did they 
call you that?” 

“T have no idea. You see, I’m not a home product, and 
miss the finer distinctions of the local idiom. I’m what 
might be called imported goods—like yourself.” 


With Gun Pointed and Finger on Trigger She Descended the Crater and 
e Approached the Tumbleweed 


“Never mind about myself!” said Anna sharp} 
then, noting the effect of her rebuke: “Why do y¢ 
horses?” 

“For me to give a correct answer would require a 
edge of sociology beyond my humble attainm 
shouldn’t I be a horse thief? Why shouldn’t anyo 
what he is? Why shouldn’t you be what you are? Tq 
know what you are, but I gather from your scornful to 
that you are not a horse thief.” me 

“Certainly not!” 

“‘A& thief catcher.” ise” 

“Tf you think I was out hunting for you ——” 

Absurd that a good woman should care what a dy 
thinks of her; yet good women sometimes do care. _ 

“This is the sheerest accident. I was looking for De’ 

“Who is Dell?” ; 

“Dell is our cow.” | 

“I see. Looking for your cow with a gun load Ww) 

‘ 


buckshot.” : 
“T brought the gun along merely for safety.” F 
“Is Dell attached to the end of the rope you hold in yo 
hand, may I ask?” . ae 
“That is Pete’s rope. Pete is our horse.” 
“T see.” : if ? 
“T just brought him along also.” me) 
“For safety?” arf 
‘‘His safety.” “eset : { 
“Meaning that you are the only one at home, and wi 
afraid that I might hear about Pete?” 3 
“Never mind who’s at home,” said Anna. “Tf you thi, 
I won’t shoot, just make a movement. Besides, I’m expe 
ing my people back any minute. When Dick finds me go 
and Pete gone, he’ll begin looking for us.” i: |, 
A shade passed over Cranner’s face—the reflection of 
disappointment. Dick! ea it 


¥ 


“He can’t help but see Pete. I think he'll come in 
hurry.” aa 
“Dick is—your husband?” Pale 
“My brother.” i) 


“Your husband is away?” eb. 
“T am not married. Your questions are decidedly di 
tasteful.” Cranner’s face lighted up. teas 
“I can only beg your pardon,” 1 
said. “I had one other question — 
mind, but I will not ask it. I he 
intended inquiring whether you ple 
to keep that shotgun pointed at ak 
face until Dick returns. I have re 
sons for desiring to save my eye.” 
“Tt is not pointed at your fac. 
At your throat.” i.’ aia 
“Do you consider it necessary? 
“Please let me ask the a 


observed Anna. 

“Any questions you ask will receiy 
my entire attention. IfI can answ 
them I will; if not, you will be a 
fied. As for the gun, I accept its di 
position philosophically. Should | 
unhappily go off, that would bem 
misfortune; although I suggest the 
you would be safer yourself a foot ¢ 
two farther back.” a. | 

“Tf you think I am not safe wher 
I am—try me.” es 

‘I refer to the possible splatter 
of blood upon your gown.” i 

“Oh—blood!” “Sah 

“Only if the gun should go ofl 
But then I should be splattered an 


worse than you.” ae 
Anna shuddered and stepped cau 
tiously backward. ai a 
“Better. Ihave a strange eeling 
about a gun. My father taught mi 
never under any circumstances 
allow my gun to be pointed at an 
other person, nor his at me, wheth 
loaded or not. Of course he did nol 
know that I would turn horse thief.” 


It would give me little pleasure to be 
killed less pleasure at this moment 
than ever before in my life.” 
‘Anna looked down into th quiz- 
zical eyes, considering. She 
caught the horse thief. Undoub 
she would hold him and 
over to the posse of searc! 
prison was the place for suc mi 
And yet —— 2 Re 
She had not dreamed 
were like this. Cranner 


( ent 


and steady as Dick’s. In voice, language, manner, 
as all that could be asked of any one. She wondered 
-all he was, how he carried himself, how he was dressed. 
that it made any difference. A man is judged by his 
ns, not by his appearance. And yet it did make a differ- 
too. Too bad he was a thief! 

for Cranner, the girl filled his eyes, and the music of 
oice his ears. 

‘ou are wondering what you are going to do with me, 
that you have caught me,” he said. 

was wondering that.’ 

‘ou don’t dare let me go; Dick is away and I might run 
th—pardon me, but your horse’s name escapes me.” 
fe is still called 


might run off 
Pete. I might 
by some trick 
vn only to 
o thieves ——” 
nown only to 
9s, gain posses- 
f your gun and 
{with you. Yet 
esitate to kill 
is you might 
do, provided 
did not close 
eyes when you 
you dislike to 
ereinmy com- 
until Dick 
1s; and you 
alittle rather 
urn me over 
/posse. Am I 
all except the 
If you think 
because I 
sd back that I 
my eyes when 
vt, try me.” 
1ad hoped that 
cond particu- 
as the wrong 


spoke sadly, 

no suggestion 

wardness, and 

such obvious 

ity that offense 

ipossible, thief 

h he was. It 

‘d to pick a 

1 with a com- 

ent. Anna 

10t sure she 

1 to be angry. She was beginning to like the man. 

think I know now why they called you a slipper 

>,” she said slowly. 

hy?” 

i became suddenly reticent, like Zed, and changed 
ject. 

Ju said you were a stranger in the Sand Hills. Where 

u from?” 

nner considered the question carefully. 

ear I shall have to affect a certain vagueness on that 
The reply might be used against me later.” 

a frowned. 

1, of course! A man with a past like yours 

past and a present.” 

ioment before and she would not have been offended 

speech. Now she felt it to be almost an impertinence. 

ver mind about the present. Why did you come to 

nd Hills to practice your profession?” 

cause of the superior facilities for concealment.” 

) you work with confederates?”’ 

's. The modern idea.” 

Ss bad enough being a thief by yourself,” she said, 

0 belong to an organized band " 

paused, too indignant to complete the sentence. 

hall turn you over to the posse,” she added. 

xpect that,” he replied humbly. 

looked at him more kindly, and considered. 

e men in the posse said they searched these hills 
ghly. Were you here this morning?” 

vas. Iheard them. They looked in and rode on.” 

uw must have been lying here for twelve or fourteen 


” 


ice daylight.” 

yw did you do it? Your arms are buried too. How 

u get yourself inside?” 

S easy enough burying yourself in sand. The wind 
cover my tracks.”’ 

a had been so embarrassed by the possibilities of her 
on that she had been blind to the possibilities of 


Cranner’s. Twelve or fourteen hours of burial in dune 
sand! She must get him up at once. At least he could be 
made comfortable. 

““Aren’t you thirsty?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“And you haven’t had anything to eat either. Or have 
you?” 

“Not to-day.” 

“When did you eat last?” 

“Yesterday noon.” 

“You poor man! I believe I’ll get you out and march 
you down to the house until my brother comes. I can give 
you some ham and eggs and rolls and plenty of fresh milk. 


Had His Start Been Fifteen Minutes Longer He Would Not Have Been Caught 


Can you get up alone, or shall I have to help you dig 
yourself out of the sand?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” he said, “‘I’d rather wait 
here for your brother.” 

“But why?” 

“A glass of milk more or less isn’t of great importance 
to a man about to be hanged.” 

“Hanged?” 

“Didn’t you know that in this country they hang their 
horse thieves?” 

“Why, that’s lynching!”’ 

“They were on their way to the railroad with me when 
I escaped.”’ 

“But—why?” 

“The telegraph poles. You can’t hang a man until you 
have something to hang him on. This country has no trees.”’ 

“Oh, I think it’s—horrible!”’ 


Dick had returned. Anna could not have heard him 
calling at that distance, but she heard his signals plainly— 
three shots, one following another. 

“Listen! That was my brother calling me. That means 
I’ll have to tell him you’re here. Don’t move! There it 
was again. He’s probably on horseback with some of the 
others. They’ll see old Pete in a minute and run their 
horses up here. It isn’t far. You couldn’t hope to do any- 
thing against them, even if you could overcome me and 
seize my gun. And you can’t.” 

“What are you doing with that gun?” 

“‘Did you hear that shout? They’re coming. I believe 
you asked about the gun. I merely lowered the hammers, 
is all. And here is your tumbleweed, Mr. Thief. Did you 
hold the stem in your mouth or how? Oh, that way! I’ll 
press the branches into the sand, just as they were, and 
smooth out my tracks a little. 

“Now! Listen to me, Mr. Thief. You’re to stay here 
without moving until I return. I haven’t decided what 
I’m going to do with you. Will you promise, if I leave you 
here all alone? Oh, I forgot! With that tumbleweed in 
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your mouth youcan’t talk, canyou! Well! I’lllift it away. 
Now, will you promise?” 

“T’ll promise if—if you’ll tell me your name.” 

“What difference can my name make to you?” 

“Will you tell me?” : 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then I won’t promise.” 

“Quick! They’re coming!” 

“Tell me your name.” 

“No. Be quick!” 

“No promise.” 

“Then—take your tumbleweed without it. I’ll have to 
adopt other measures. Now be still, and don’t cough, or 
sneeze, or laugh, 
until I make up my 
mind about you. I’m 
not going to let you 
off, remember. I’m 
merely waiting to 
make up my mind 
until I get you some- 
thing to eat and 
drink. I’ve got to 
run. They’re here. 
Come, Duke! Out, 
sine Outle 


Anna reached the 
rim of the blow-out 
at the exact moment 
when Dick and Zed 
White rode up. 

“Gad, Anna, you 
threw a scare into 
me! What are you 
doing up here? And 
thegun? And Pete? 
What’s up any- 
how?” 

“Don’t get ex- 
cited, Dick. I came 
up here after Dell.” 

“Dell!” 

“T knew she 
wasn’t here, but I 
thought maybe I 
could see her. 
Ibrought Pete along 
because I was afraid 
if I left him behind 
the thief would steal 
him. AndIbrought 
the gun for protec- 
tion. Then when I 
got here I thought 
I saw a—a nest or 
something down in 
the blow-out, and it 
wasn’t that at all.” 

“‘Didn’t you hear me shoot and yell?” 

“Certainly. Didn’t you hear me answering you? But 
of course you couldn’t, against the wind. Anyhow, you’re 
back. What luck did you have?” 

“Haddunt no luck,” said Zed. ‘‘They’s too much wind 
blowed off his tracts afore we reachut um.” 

“You didn’t catch him? All you men?” 

“The Heron Lake crowd didn’t,” said Dick. ‘‘He must 
have gone in the other direction.” 

“That’s right,” added Zed. 

“It was after two when he escaped. He couldn’t have 
gone far before daylight, not through these sand hills. 
And there isn’t a shred of cover for him. You can see a 
man in these hills just as far as you can see the hills. He 
couldn’t possibly have got past.” 

“Tn which direction did the Heron Lake crowd work?” 
asked Anna. 

“We worked south and east. He’d be likely to try for 
the nearest railroad, you know. But he didn’t. He must 
have headed north for one of the Elkhorn towns. They 
probably caught him before he got far.”’ 

“What if they haven’t caught him?” 

“We'll turn out again to-morrow. They’ll let us know. 
Probably have to go over the same ground. But if they’ve 
caught him they won’t. They’ll ride on with him.” 

Cranner felt a wave of gratitude surge over him. The 
girl was asking questions for his benefit! 

“To the railroad?” 

“That's-it,”’ 

“Dick!” 

“The law of the country, sis.” 

“Must be trottun ef I makut supper,” said Zed. ‘“‘See 
you to-mor.”’ ; 

“Right!” 

“Good night, Zed!”’ 

“Good night, miss!’’ 

Anna turned to her brother as Zed rode off on a short cut 
through the hills. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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By Harry Merrill dlitchcock, Late Emsigm United States Navy 


half of the problem. It was passed on the theory that the 
country is full of boys who are anxious to become naval 
officers, and that all you have to do is to open the gate and 
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Despite the mighty talk that is going forward about 

the new superdreadnoughts and battle cruisers we are 
going to build, there is not one of them that, when com- 
pleted, is going to be of the slightest use to us unless some 
thousands of us are willing to give up our other jobs— 
temporarily at least—and devote ourselves to learning 
how to handle her, and to fight her if there is fighting to be 
done. 

It is, comparatively speaking, a simple matter to get 
warships if you have the money. There are plenty of big 
concerns, both in this country and abroad, that will make 
you a price on superdreadnoughts for 1918 or 1919 deliv- 
ery, with little or no trouble to you. But when that ship 
is built you will have to find the skilled labor to handle her. 
And, inasmuch as the practice of hiring other people to do 
your fighting for you is long out of date, Uncle Sam is going 
to have to find the men to man his new ships from among 
his own folks. 

Moreover, Uncle Sam cannot, like the Kaiser, pick out 
the men he wants and take them, whether they want to go 
to work for him or not. He is in no better position than 
any other large employer of labor, who not only needs a 
large force of skilled workmen to man a big extension to 
his plant but—on the word of people in a position to 
know—a considerable increase in his present force in order 
to bring the existing plant up to full and efficient working 
capacity. He has to compete in the open market for the 
men he needs. 

There are two distinct aspects of this question as it 
affects the average American citizen. 

In the first place, the average American citizen is a stock- 
holder in the concern, and is putting up the money for the 
extensions to the plant. Consequently he has a right to 
know what is going on in this Navy factory; what meth- 
ods of doing business are in vogue there; how the managers 
are going about getting the new hands they need; and 
what success those methods have met with. 


‘be automatic man-of-war has not yet been invented. 


The Problem of Getting Men 


N THE second place, as a possible future member—or 

the father of a future member—of the new force of work- 
men in the Navy factory, the average citizen may well feel 
a desire to hear from someone who has worked in the fac- 
tory as to what kind of shop it is in which to work. 

The problem of getting men for the new Navy is divided 
into two parts: Getting men—hands you may as well call 
them—and getting and training officers, or foremen. The 
board of directors—Congress, that is—has already taken a 
step, which it seems to consider all that is needed to find 
the officers, by passing a law increasing the authorized 
number of appointments to the Naval Academy, each 
year, by three hundred; it being the function of the Naval 
Academy to take American boys between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty and train them into naval officers. 

Nobody seems to have entertained any serious doubt 
that this law was all that was required to settle the officer 


let them in. 

Perhaps. The Navy Year Book shows the actual number 

of midshipmen, from year to year, carried on the 

rolls as students at the Naval Academy. During 

the past dozen years the number has run between 

seven and nine hundred. 

In 1911 it fell to seven hun- 

dred and twenty-seven. In 

1914 it reached the highest 

figure—nine hundred and eleven. The average, 

when you take into account the fact that the 

rolls are made up at the beginning of the aca- 

demic year and make no mention of the number 

who drop out from various causes during the 
term, has run below eight hundred. 

During this same term of years the authorized 

number of midshipmen at the Naval Academy— 
two to each congressman and senator, ten appoint- 
ments at large each year by the President, and 

during the past two years fifteen a year from among 
the enlisted men of the Navy—has never been less 
than eleven hundred. 

Consequently it appears that, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed popularity of the Naval Academy, even before 
Congress increased the number of appointments, there 
have for many years been, on an average, three hundred 
appointments a year that have absolutely and literally 
been going begging. 

As regards the problem of getting enlisted men, Con- 
gress has not, at this writing, taken any definite steps 
toward finding them. But it does not appear likely that 
any striking departure from the recruiting methods hitherto 
in use will be attempted. 

“The popularity of the service,’”’ says Secretary Daniels 
in one of his reports, ‘‘renders unnecessary strained or 
unusual methods to attract young men.” 

Secretary Daniels spoke with honest pride. Comparing 
his own régime with the good old days of the crimp and the 
pressgang, he was justified. And yet the figures on recruit- 
ing given in the Navy Year Book suggest that there is still 
room for improvement. 

The Navy spends one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars a year on advertising and other expenses of its 
recruiting campaign. During the last year reported on in 
the current issue of the Year Book it secured, in return for 
this expenditure, 18,948 new recruits—an average expendi- 
ture of about $6.86 for each man. 

Habit may prevent us from seeing anything remarkable 
in this—that the Navy should be compelled to spend 
nearly seven dollars to persuade one man to enter its serv- 
ice. But the naval service is supposed to be a recognized 
and honorable profession. Its standard of pay, considering 
the special circumstances and the allowances made, is ex- 
ceptionally good. 
It clothes its men 
well, feeds them 
well, looks after 
their health with 
remarkable care, 
and does not work 
them hard. 

All these. ad- 
vantages, in fact, 
you have seen 
advertised on the 
bulletin boards 
without wonder- 
ing why, if they 
are so, it is neces- 
sary to advertise 
them so persist- 
ently. But if a 
big steel mill 
advertised so per- 
sistently and ex- 
pensively for 
hands you might 
begin to wonder. 

The New York 
police force has 
seen times when 
it was distinctly 
an unpopular in- 


odor in the community. The requirements for admitta; 
to its ranks are rather more severe than those for adn 
tance to the Navy. Sn 
A policeman’s life is not a happy one; his work js ¢ 
siderably harder, more disagreeable, and often more day 4 
ous than that of a bluejacket. Nor is his pay, consider) 
the number of things the bluejackets get free, which { 
policeman has to pay for out of his own | 


any, better than the bluejacket’s. ise 
But the New York Police Department has never, at { 
height of its unpopularity, had to spend-seven dollars 
man on advertising to persuade recruits to enter its ran! 
On the contrary, it has only to pick and choose amo 
numerous applicants for every vacancy. mie 
Quoting again from Secretary Daniels: ‘‘The Navy i 
popular university.”” And yet many people would be 
least mildly surprised if they went forth one morning 
find the billboards covered with big posters illustrating 
stirring moment of the Yale-Harvard game, aecompani 
by the words: “Men Wanted for Harvard”; or “M 
Wanted for Yale,” or Princeton. And this in spite of t 
fact that Harvard and Yale and Princeton make you p; 
money for the privilege of putting your boy in their cai 
and the Navy will not only take him for nothing but p; 
him to come into it. | ae 


Why Do Boys Shun the Navy? 


ike: WE return to the officer side of the argument, and t] 
discussion of the popularity of the Naval Academy, y 
find even more difficult points to be explained; for we ha) 
made more fuss, probably, over our midshipmen the 
over anybody else. a) 

It is only a few years ago that we finished spending son 
fifteen million dollars on an array of magnificent grani! 
structures, built exclusively for them to live and work at 
study and drill in, rent free. We are fond of proclaimir 
it from the housetops that they are the wards of the natio 
the chosen and elect of the earth, and that nothing is tc 
good for them. And, in spite of it all, that perverse anima 
the American boy, has apparently remained strangel 
reluctant to become one of them. eh 

There is no particular use, however, in sitting down an 
blaming it all on the ineradicable perversity of the Ame! 
ican boy, and still less in trying to explain away the diff 
culty by saying we are no longer a seafaring nation. Th 
hard fact none the less remains that, seafaring or not, W 
feel we must have a Navy, we can’t have a Navy withow 
officers and men, and they have to be American officer 
and men. a 

And if American boys refuse, despite all our blandish 
ments, to officer and man our Navy as it should be mannec 
not being able, like the Kaiser, to compel them, the onl, 
thing we can do is to find out, if we can, why they refus 
and then remove the reason if it can be done without hurt 
ing the Navy itself. For it will be easier and cheaper t 


stitution—in fact, 
in rather bad 
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e the Navy to fit the American boy than to set out on 
ttempt to change the American boy to fit the Navy. 
» most unpleasant possibility before us is that the 
ican boy has permanently lost his taste for the sea 
yr military life. But we can safely dismiss that possi- 
_ The number of youngsters whose anxious parents 
in the past two years, dragged them out of the British 
by the scruff of the neck, and the even greater num- 
ho are now in Flanders with the Canadians, or in the 
h Foreign Legion, are enough to relieve us of alarm. 
ourse if we were to start a war, or to go into the one 
ly progressing in Europe, we could get all the boys 
inted. Quite possibly the present war, or the chance 
ve may be drawn into it, has already operated to fill 
nks and make it possible for congressmen to fill all 
three hundred new appointments to the Naval 
my—for this year. But the Chinese discovered some 
ago that it isn’t necessary to burn the house down to 
a pig, and even the old Japanese war bogy never 
to have had much success hitherto. 
this point in the inquiry the fact crops up that there 
have been many more American boys in Flanders 
re actually there if their parents hadn’t forbidden it. 
ly it is not the American boy, but the American 
|, that we are looking for. Here is a true story that 
hrow a little light on the subject: 
1e years ago an American boy, pretty much an average 
vho had just turned sixteen, developed a thirst for 
al adventure and patriotic glory. He told his mother 
e wanted to go to the Naval Academy. She received 
ws with strangely little enthusiasm, but, after hold- 
consultation with his father, told the boy that if he 
stermined he might try it. 
youngster secured an appointment to the Naval 
my and in due course became a midshipman. A 
nd three months later he received his first leave of 
e, and returned home to dazzle his admiring family. 
2 was somewhat surprised, puzzled and a little disap- 
dat his mother’s firstremark. After she had hugged 
roperly she held him off for inspection; and then, 
g to his father with a look of profound and happy 
she said: 
2’s the same boy, after all!” 
his father, with a look of understanding, agreed: 
s; he’s a little bigger, but he’s the same boy.” 
nly here was one American mother who feared to 
ler boy to the Navy lest the Navy change him, and 
2 him for the worse; else why the relief when she 
it had not—yet? 


Hard Work and Strict Discipline 


hardly necessary to tell you that if we are up against 
American mother in this proposition we are going 
e hard sledding of it. It will pay us to look alittle 
* into this, and to inquire, with some searching of 
what we have been in the habit of doing with her 
yhen she has intrusted him to us, to justify such a 
1 her part. 

first thing that happens to the boy of sixteen to 
y years when he enters the Naval Academy is the 
of a solemn oath that he will serve in the Navy 
ht years, “unless sooner discharged by competent 
ity. 
iediately after taking that oath he is launched upon 
ars of iron discipline, during which he is expected to 
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live up to a scholastic 
standard and a rule 
of conduct of abso- 
lutely unbending se- 
verity. It is almost 
the literal truth to say 
that his every, hour of 
every day is laid out 
for him in advance— 
such and such hours 
for study; such and 
such hours for recita- 
tions; such and such 
hours for drill; he 
must eat at fixed and 
stated hours, and eat 
only the food that is 
set before him; he 
must spend such and 
such hours in sleep. 

The regulations 
provide that on this 
shelf of his locker he 
must put his shirts, 
and on that shelf his 
towels; and that both 
shall be folded in a 
certain manner, and 
not otherwise. His 
clothing from head to 
heels must be purchased from the Academy tailor and the 
Academy store, and his hair must be cut according to the 
prescribed pattern. 

He may not leave the Academy grounds for more than 
perhaps ten hours a week—frequently much less—and 
those hours are rigidly prescribed. His salary is nicely 
calculated to cover his living expenses, uniforms, books, and 
so on, with a small margin for graduation expenses; and hé 
is allowed, at most, three dollars a month for pocket money. 

Moreover, during those four years, with a course of 
study and drill that keeps his faculties constantly at full 
stretch, and his attention concentrated always on the 
thing immediately before him, he is encouraged and urged 
in every possible way to devote his scanty leisure to stren- 
uous athletics; and custom, which at the Naval Academy 
is even more rigid and unbending than the regulations 
themselves, requires that if he himself does not engage in 
them he must spend most of his spare time in cheering for 
those who do. 

It will be clear from this incomplete description that a 
midshipman at the Naval Academy has very little time 
indeed for introspection. And during those four years— 
usually the most difficult and impressionable of a boy’s 
life—there is small room for feminine influence, and least of 
all for the kind he needs most—namely, mothering. Prob- 
ably because of this the atmosphere in quarters and the 
mess hall used to be pretty bad. It may be better now. 

What little food for outside thought the boy is given is 
mostly designed to make him think exceptionally well of 
himself, his ‘‘social position” and his future career. In this 
it usually succeeds. A classmate of the writer once deliv- 
ered himself of this criticism upon the preaching of the 
venerable chaplain of those days: 

“Holy Joe preaches two things. One is: ‘Be as good as 
you can; but, anyway, be a good officer.’ The other is: 
‘A naval officer is the noblest work of God.’”’ 


Rifle Practice on Board the Battleship Michigan, With Decks Stripped for Action 
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This recalls to mind an incident of Plebe Year. One of 
those exalted beings, a first-classman—he came from 
Arkansas, by the way—called all the plebes of his company 
into his room to read them a lecture. Its purport was that, 
inasmuch as the Naval Academy was an institution of 
lofty—‘‘almost perfect’? was the way he put it—social 
standing, it behooved all plebes to recognize that they 
shared both in that social eminence and in the responsi- 
bility for its maintenance. 


Officers and Gentlemen 


Hee this preamble he went on to explain that, in order 
not to prejudice that precious possession, a plebe must be 
very careful not to be seen in public with persons of a lower 
social order, even although that plebe in times past, before 
his own elevation to the aristocracy, had found the society 
of such persons interesting and congenial. The plebes, 
being boys of sixteen to eighteen, were much impressed, 
and humbly thanked that first-classman from Arkansas for 
his condescension. 

Then there was the case of a most charming and estima- 
ble lady, the wife of an officer stationed at the Academy, to 
whom the writer is indebted for much kindness, but whom 
he found, on calling one day, in a state bordering between 
grief and indignation because another first-classman, of a 
somewhat different type, had announced his engagement 
to a very pretty, charming girl who had for a time worked 
as a servant in the household of another officer’s wife. 

But to return to the midshipman himself: After spend- 
ing four years under a discipline and a routine such as has 
been faintly shadowed forth—the real thing has to be under- 
gone to be appreciated—and in an atmosphere suchas these 
bits of anecdote may dimly indicate, the youngster grad- 
uates from the Academy, receives his commission as an 
ensign, and is ordered to duty on board some ship or other. 

The first thing he finds, on 
shaking down into his new 
surroundings, is an agreeable 
and unexpected quantity of 
freedom and leisure. He is 
like a boy suddenly tumbled 
out of a dark caverninto broad 
daylight. He has for four years 
been compelled to account for 
every day and hour; now he 
can go ashore in the afternoon 
and need not come back until 
nine the next morning—some- 
times he is away from Satur- 
day to Monday morning. 

He has been accustomed to 
having three dollars a month 
for pocket money; now his 
entire salary, which usually 
amounts to thirty dollars a 
week or more above his im- 
mediate expenses, is his to do 
with as he likes. 

It is not alone a question of 
having more liberty ashore 
than he is accustomed to. 
Even aboard ship, during 
most of the year, the young- 
ster finds time hanging heavy 
on his hands. He takes his 
four-hour watch on deck; he 
has a couple of more or less 
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perfunctory drills; the rest of the day he is 
thrown on his own resources. 

Finally his ship is usually stationed or 
lying near some big city or seaport town, 
where he knows nobody, nobody knows him, 
and not a soul either knows or cares what 
becomes of him. His only companions are 
boys like himself or boys a little older, who 
were set free from the Academy a year or so 
before him, and who are quite willing to pass 
down the traditions and show him what to 
do with his new freedom. 

It happened, some years ago, that on one 
ship which spent a long period alongside the 
dock in a navy yard the steerage mess, made 
up of twelve youngsters just out of the 
Academy, contained an unusual proportion 
of rather quiet, staid personalities, little in- 
clined to hilarity. But a number of the 
older officers in. the wardroom found the 
quiet of the steerage so little to their taste 
that they were accustomed to jeer at the 
junior officers. 

That was in the days before Secretary 
Daniels abolished the wine mess; and the 
upshot was that one night the steerage mess, 
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determined to display the proper spirit, held 
a grand carouse and had a universal head- 
ache in the morning. And before the end of 
that ship’s cruise the nightly poker game in the steerage 
messroom, which sometimes began at two in the afternoon 
and continued until midnight, had become one of the 
institutions of the ship. 

This whole matter, as it affects the young officers, sim- 
mers down to just this: At the Naval Academy a boy is 
trusted with nothing—not even with his time.’ He is given 
no responsibility worth mentioning. He has no decisions 
to make; all he has to do is to walk in the groove laid out 
for him. He leaves the Academy, consequently, in most 
respects not a day older than when he went in. And then, 
without the slightest warning, he is given entire responsi- 
bility for himself and his own actions. 


Discipline in the Days of Decatur 


IPLING, long ago, in the story, In the Pride of His 

Youth—one of the most poignant tragedies he ever 
wrote—gave us a hint of what too often happens under a 
system like that. Possibly a goodly number of American 
mothers have read that bitter story, or have seen enough 
of the results of the present system of training American 
naval officers to acquire a certain prejudice, which has 
caused them, when their sons suggest that they would like 
to be naval heroes, to advise the law school instead. 

So much for the aspects of the Navy’s methods of get- 
ting skilled workmen that apply peculiarly to the officers. 
And, having begun consideration of those aspects with an 
anecdote, let us begin the consideration of those aspects 
that apply peculiarly to the 
enlisted men with two anec- 
dotes. [ 

The first is taken from 
Maclay’s History of the 
American Navy. 

His Britannic Majesty’s 
frigate Macedonian, in the 
War of 1812, had just run in 
with the American frigate 
United States, and had re- 
ceived a solid and unmis- 
takable licking. Atthe end 
of two hours’ fighting the 
Macedonian had struck her 
colors, and her officers had 
been taken aboard the 
United States as prisoners 
of war. They were climbing 
the ladder leading to the 
poop, there to surrender 
their swords with what 
grace they could muster, 
when they received the 
shock of their lives. 

On the poop of the United 
States lounged Stephen 
Decatur, her captain. And, 
as Maclay quotes from a 
letter written by one of the 
astonished British officers, 
he was “wearing an old 
straw hat and a plain suit 
of clothes, making him look 
more like afarmer than a 
naval hero.” 

Curiously enough, there 
is no record that the disci- 
pline was poor on any ship 
which Stephen Decatur 
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A Submarine in Dry Dock 


commanded; nor does there seem to have been any serious 
criticism to be brought against their fighting efficiency. 
And there is no evidence that Stephen Decatur ever had 
any trouble in recruiting all the men he wanted to sail 
under him in any ship he commanded. 

Passing now from 1812 to 1912, or thereabouts, the 
second story deals with an episode of the modern Navy. 

A United States scout cruiser a few years ago went into 
dry dock in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. When aship is 
in dry dock no running water is allowed on board; and for 
the convenience of the officers and men part of the dock 
equipment consists of a building near by containing wash- 
rooms, lavatories, and so on. At the Philadelphia dry 
dock this building is nearly opposite the center of the dock, 
on the starboard side as the ship goes in—as she generally 
does—hbow first. 

When this scout cruiser went into dock she had two 
gangways rigged from the dock coping to her deck, one on 
each side. It may also be pointed out as part of the stage 
setting that the dock is a very large one, about half a mile 
round. 

As soon as this scout cruiser was securely docked the 
captain summoned the officer of the deck. In solemn words 
he impressed on him the necessity of seeing to it that the 
fine old Navy custom which prescribes that only commis- 
sioned officers may use the starboard gangway be upheld 
at any cost. 

Consequently, during the week that the scout cruiser 
remained in dry dock every enlisted man on board was 
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obliged to demonstrate his devo 
fine old Navy custom four or five t 
day by going over the port gang vay 
marching half a mile round the dock 
back again. v 
It is worth while to consider the his: 
that lies between 1812 and 1912. Most; 
so far asit affects the purposes of thisingy, 
was made in the years immediately ;, 
the Civil: War, a period during which | 
American Navy well-nigh perished of : 
lect, and did for a time fall into innog 
desuetude. | 
In those days practically the best 4 


, 
\ 
\( 
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and energy of the United States, and al 
attention, were concentrated on the deve, 
ment of the internal resources of the ed 
try. For the time being we really did qi 
to be a seafaring nation. The best br 
always gravitate where there is the n| 
interesting work to be done and the lan, 
reward to be gained, and the Navy of th 
days was just wandering round in the oc 
looking for something to do. | 

Such Navy as there was consisted of li 
more than a collection of old wooden ¢; 
and a vast array of glorious traditions. '; 
ships spent most of their time on long fore! 
cruises, because there was nothing to dc 
home; and the men who manned them spent most of t); 
time harking back to the splendid days of the past, w; 
the institution they represented had really formed ay 
part of the nation’s life. 

Naturally in such an institution as the Navy inevita, 
became there developed a tremendous reverence for { 
dition, for the ancient customs that were cherished for t} 
own sake long after they had lost their one-time meani| 
and a spirit of devotion to the ritual and the outward sy! 
bols of a military efficiency whose spirit had fled, 


Admiration for the British Navy 


HERE was, moreover, another complicating factor: | 
those days, even more than now, our ships were conti! 
ally falling in with ships of the British Navy. And} 
British Navy not only was and is a remarkably alert ¢ 
efficient organization, but was and is manned and officel| 
by some of the most charming and likable fellows inj 
world. : | 
Helped by the contagion of common language, comm 
professional interests and common experiences, ma 
warm friendships sprang up between the two services, 4 
a general feeling of good fellowship, good will and sym) 
thy, which persist in a surprising degree to this day. 
On the British side there was generous good feeling a 
that comfortable consciousness of superiority which 
always the last touch needed to make an Englishm 
charming. On the American side there was honest a| 
generous admiration 
British efficiency, whi 
more and more found ¢ 
pression in a more or k 
unconscious emulation a 
imitation of the British w 
of doing things. | 
This association with t 
British Navy—this hone 
admiration and imitation 
British ideas and methods 
was in some respects 
very goodthing. Manyal 
many a valuable hint Ww 
picked up in this way. B 
in some very important? 
spects it was a very bi 
thing indeed. (eal 
It is the first essential 
efficiency in any nation 
fighting organization that 
shall be thoroughly an ¢ 
pression—if possible 4 
intensification—of the ™ 
tional spirit and habit | 
mind of the nation it repr 
sents. It is the strength ' 
the German Army thatit 
German to the core. © 
FrenchArmy, utterly unlil 
the German, is at least é 
efficient a fighting machit 
because it is thorous™ 
French. And it always he 
been the strength of th 
British Navy that it! 
probably the most tho! 
oughly British thing» 
existence. : 
(Concluded 
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RWARD, babes! Out 
your holes! Give ’em 
eel!” 

he colonel’s shrill cry 
1 the ears of private 
[vanitch, Ivan, like 
ds of other peasants 
ng in the snow-covered 
s, was stricken with 
He knew he must obey; 
ays obeyed; the sub- 
of all his simple wisdom 
edience. Yet a sort of 
ntelligence told the big 
that Colonel Zalukin 
ingupon his regiment to 
h and dangerous deed. 
‘the half year of cease- 
ting Ivan had already 
rough, he had never 
been commanded to 
1e trench until after a 
ed and deafening bom- 
nt by the big guns. 
cold, wretched winter 
y he remembered that 
sian field guns had not 
once. On the other 
ne and his shivering 
es, intrenched at this 
the forest facing the 
1 end of Uzok Pass, in 
rpathians, had heard 
trian cannon bellowing 
1e distant crags; had 
ed at the ceaseless 
of the enemy’s maxims; 
daylight came and the 
earning to fight rose 
hem, had actually seen 
Tian outposts, dodging 


wider to bowlder, ad- 
rapidly toward their 
oss the desolate valley. 
- hostile shrapnel burst among the frozen pines 
terrible vzreef, and spouted clouds of glittering 
fore the trenches, Ivan again heard the colonel, 
ig low beside him, shrill: 
of your holes, dogs! Cattle! Swine! Do you hear? 
ly Russia! In the name of the Little Father! 
Be 
s powerful fingers, in his rude, stiff mittens, clutched 
His small blue eyes cast fugitive glances to the 
id left. All the peasants were preparing to leap 
, yet no one dared to be the first. Machine-gun 
were thudding into the earthworks a few inches 
ir noses. : 
God! My God!” groaned tall, red-haired Kuzma 
ch, from Kovel, at Ivan’s elbow. ‘Where are our 
Why don’t they begin?” 
er Ivan, Kuzma, nor any other of the muzhiks of 
t Kiev Rifles knew that during the night an ade- 
pply of heavy ammunition had arrived from Lem- 
t that the shells were found either to be charged 
‘dust or to be too large or too small to fit the guns. 
Ivan or his waiting comrades know that ‘“‘in view 
rategical situation,” as the report went that night 
erg, “it has been decided to take the pass anyway 
ng upon the obedience and courage of the ranks 
numerical superiority of his Imperial Majesty’s 


as the colonel called upon Ivan and his fellow 
} to advance, while the shallow, white valley was 
f deafening explosions, their deep, age-old dumb 
of subserviency impelled them to obey; yet, like 
od children, they hung back and hesitated. 
vanitch saw Colonel Zalukin grow hysterical with 
[van did not know that the colonel’s regiment had 
ced in the first-line trench because the colonel had 
that his ‘“‘muzhik dogs” were “properly beaten 
dience.” The colonel began to tremble in face of 
ible and unprecedented possibility of his whole 
‘refusing to obey his commands. He was maddened 
ought of what would happen if his men should be 
d and overwhelmed. Sweat oozed out of his tight, 
in at the thought that, after all his disciplinary 
e “clenched fist,” his peasants might mutiny. 
ould mean general rout of the whole army corps,” 
horrible thought that flashed through his brain. 
hey must advance or we are lost!” 


, therefore, Ivan heard the raging colonel shriek 
ear: 


Ivan’s Fingers Closed Upon His Antagonist’s Throat 


“Forward, filthy dogs!” That was the language he 
understood. “‘You hear? By God ——” 

Just then Ivan glanced to the right and saw his neighbor, 
the tall, red-haired Kuzma, tuck his rifle under his long arm 
preparatory to leaping from the trench, rise from his knees, 
and turn about to see which way the colonel wished him to 
charge. Then, struck to his heart with terror, Ivan saw the 
colonel draw his heavy nagant from its holster and dis- 
charge it full in Kuzma’s face. 

Ivan and half the regiment watched Kuzma spin round 
and collapse like arag. The peasants then saw the colonel 
wave his smoking weapon and dash at them, shrilling like 
a madman: 

“That for the whelps who look back! Forward! Out of 
here! Bravo! Bravo! Oorah! Oorah!”’ 

Ivan Ivanitch obeyed. The whole regiment obeyed. 
Two divisions obeyed, ran out of the forest and into the 
Valley of the White Death. Not for nothing had Russia’s 
bureaucrats schooled the muzhiks to obedience by three 
centuries of tyranny! Not for nothing had their colonel 
taught them with the clenched fist! 

The Austrian shrapnel sang overhead, exploded and 
sprayed death among the peasants; the hidden machine 
guns busily hummed a chorus of death while the Russian 
field guns stood cold and silent in the forest. 

Poignantly Ivan hoped that the guns in the forest might 
begin to boom—oh, he did not want to die!—but he must 
obey. So he, like twenty thousand sturdy Ivan Ivanitches, 
ran cheering into the shambles. 

Four more divisions followed. Into the valley, line upon 
line of them, they ran, shouting, shooting, stabbing, only 
to be mown down by the machine guns and piled up in 
great, brown, mangled heaps. 

Giant echoes from the defenders’ cannon raced crashing 
and thundering up and down the range of snow-mantled 
peaks. As the awful music sounded, great, soft snowflakes 
drifted down from the gray sky and gently sheeted the 
ghastly heaps with a pure-white, feathery pall. 

By the time a hundred thousand of the colonel’s “‘mu- 
zhik dogs” had perished in this manner the Austrians were 
overpowered by sheer numbers, and their guns silenced. 

Thus ended the successful Balaklava of the Valley of the 
White Death. The Russians had secured possession of the 
northern end of Uzok Pass and had opened their first door 
into Hungary. Colonel Zalukin was right: The muzhiks 
knew how to obey. 

Ivan Ivanitch, with a handful of the Second Kiev Rifles, 
by miraculous luck escaped the slaughtering shells and 
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reached the Teutons pouring 
out from behind their rocky 
shelters. The government- 
factory rifle Ivan had in his 
grasp when he left the trench 
was defective and would not 
shoot; but halfway to the 
Austrian lines he managed to 
secure the rifle of a fallen com- 
rade. He bayoneted three of 
the enemy, clubbed to death 
two others, stumbled, fell, and 
was knocked unconscious by 
striking his head against a 
rock. He came to while pursuit 
was being bugled from the 
forest. 

His first thought was—obey! 
He dashed snow in his face, 
found his rifle, and, seeing 
scattered survivors running in 
the direction of the Austrian 
gun positions, scrambled to his 
feet and set off as fast as his 
thick felt boots would allow him 
to move over therocky ground. 
He dodged huge bowlders, 
crashed through thorny bushes, 
leaped a frozen little brook, 
got lost among some bowlders, 
and finally halted, perspiring, 
breathless, bewildered, in a 
beech copse a full half mile 
from the battlefield. 

Ivan Ivanitch dragged his 
tattered sheepskin papakha off 
his head, solemnly rubbed the 
bump under his unshorn, tawny 
hair with his mittened fist and 
muttered: 

“Ach, thee, Ivan Ivan’ch, 
durak, fool! To run go, like a 
dog after its tail! Bozhe moi, 
I’m thirsty!” 

At that instant Ivan’s small blue eyes stared straight at 
the bloodstained bayonet in front of his nose. He crossed 
himself and muttered: 

“Ach, little brothers! So that’s the shteek that forked 
’em? Just like pigs! Like pigs!” 

He repeated the phrase over and over. The greatest 
achievement of Ivan’s education was servile obedience to 
his chinovnik masters; the noblest inborn quality of his 
soul was pity. So he looked at the blood, pulled his astra- 
khan down over his ears and muttered again: 

“God knows best. One must obey. Bozhe moi, I’m 
hungry!” 

Except for his ignorance and his servility, Ivan Ivanitch, 
as he paused there among the stunted ice-enameled beeches, 
was a citizen any country would be glad to claim. Any 
chinovnik critic of peasant “gun meat’’ would have seen at 
once that inside the shapeless brown shuba was a powerful, 
magnificent body. There was something reminiscent of a 
young full-grown bear in the firm spread of the legs incased 
in their huge felt valenkies, the slight bow to the thick, 
heavily muscled shoulders, and the curly, brownish hair 
which covered the peasant’s broad face nearly to his eyes. 

Though he had not yet reached the age of thirty, there 
were deep lines across his wide browand a resigned, haunted 
look, a legacy of sorrow and suffering, in the mild blue eyes. 
Such a face brightened by intelligence might have con- 
ceivably belonged to a statesman. As it was, Ivan Ivan- 
itch had no learning beyond a sense of duty to obey his 
superiors, a pastoral love of home and peace, and a pro- 
found, mystic reverence for his orthodox God. Like mil- 
lions of other fine-bodied ‘‘babes’”’ who were marching, 
singing, to their deaths under the banners of God, Ivan 
Ivanitch was a splendid shell of a man. 

The muzhik had not proceeded far among the stunted 
beeches when an undersized, chubby-faced Jew, belonging 
to the Third Kiev Rifles, ran into the copse, saw him and 
called out: 

“Ech, brother, Lord have mercy! Wait a tiny minute!” 

Ivan halted and waited for the Jew to approach. The 
latter’s queer, round face was streaked with blood from a 
bayonet gash across his brow; he held his rifle, which 
seemed preternaturally long, in his short arms before him, 
as though it were a thing of horror, and gasped like a man 
who had just had an encounter with a flock of ghosts: 

“Bozhe moi, is the fight over, brother? I thought you 
were one of the Dumb Ones, and— God knows I have killed 
enough to-day! I caught one of ’em sitting behind a rock 
down there.’”’ He pointed behind him frantically. “‘He was 
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loading his rifle—and I got him in the 
neck, so! withmy shteek’’—he pointed 
to the stained bayonet—‘‘and— God 
have mercy on us, brother!—he fell 
over with a groan and his beard went 
into the air; and—he was a Jew!” The little soldier’s 
body shook with sobs. The big peasant and the little Jew 
looked at each other for a moment speechless, their souls 
overcome by the incomprehensible tragedy of war; and 
tears, for which they knew no shame, welled slowly in their 
eyes and zigzagged down their grimy cheeks. 

“Thou art Simon Levkovitch, of the Third Rifles, da?” 
finally ventured the muzhik. 

“Da da, brother—Simon Levkovitch Volpyansky, of 
Kishinev, parish of the Synagogue of Abraham, Isaac 
and Have you any water, brother? I gave mine to 
that—to him.” Again he gestured down the valley. 

“Come along!” urged Ivan as he removed his mittens 
and fumbled at the canvas-covered flask at his belt. ‘‘We 
must get back. Didst hear the bugle? There’ll be roll 
call 2 

As the peasant was passing his flask to his comrade, a 
sharp, stern challenge smote the peasants’ ears: 

“‘Nooka, babes, what are you loafing here for?” 

The two soldiers instantly dropped their mittens and 
the flask in the snow, sprang into position side by side, 
presented their rifles, looked fixedly past their bloody 
bayonets, and in brisk unison sang out mechanically: 

“Glad to try, Your Excellency!” 

The next instant Colonel Zalukin sauntered up and faced 
the two soldiers. 

Col. Pavel Alexandrovitch Zalukin was a typical spec- 
imen of the chinovnik-militaristic product of Russian 
despotism. His education consisted of a smattering knowl- 
edge of languages and the abstract sciences; and in a 
parrot sort of way he knew the drill formulas learned dur- 
ing two indolent, licentious years at the cadet school in 
Petrograd. For eight years he had bored himself intoler- 
ably as a second lieutenant at the mustering barracks in a 
provincial capital. There, with his share of the usual graft 
from the government commissariat funds, he managed to 
keep a soldier servant to dress him and to keep enough 
Crimean wine in stock for a weekly debauch. 

When the war broke out Zalukin was promoted to be 
colonel and was ordered to join General Russky’s army, 
leaving Kiev. By means of some remote family influence 
the colonel managed to have himself appointed to a staff 
position, which would keep him safely away from the front. 
So great were the casualties among officers in the first few 
months of the campaign, however, that an order from the 
Grand Duke forced Colonel Zalukin, together with hun- 
dreds of other ‘‘medal chasers,’ to leave their “parlor 
posts”’ and enter the fighting. This highly displeased the 
sleek colonel. He thought of deserting; but, seeing that 
was impossible, he expended his wrath at ‘‘this injustice” 
upon the peasants composing the First Kiev Rifles. 

In truth, Colonel Zalukin, during his morbid years in the 
barracks, had developed a brutal but workable technic of 
dealing with his peasant recruits. This technic was merely 


As Night Closed Over the Carpathians They Crossed the 


Snow Saddle at the Top of the Glacier 


a practical example of the autocratic philosophy of the 
kulak, -or. clenched fist. 

“Damned gun meat—these muzhiks!”’ Zalukin would 
exclaim to his obsequious underlings as he paced the guard- 
room and delicately twisted his waxed mustache. “‘I tell 
you they will never learn anything! You examine a muzhik 
in his literature; you ask him, ‘What is a soldier?’ and he 
answers, ‘What soldier?’ Tfoo! The clodhoppers know 
less than cattle. I have tried to secure moral control over 
them, but they exhaust me, the idiots! It can’t be done. 
They do the contrary thing by nature unless you use,” 
here he would ball the beringed fingers of his right hand, 
se beh UC ea 

The clenched fist, indeed, Colonel Zalukin had not spared 
during the arduous journey on foot from the bloody battle- 
field of Rawaruska to the Carpathian front. When his 
men, still hysterical from the horrors of battle, weakened 
from fasting or semi-insane from the tortures of unslaked 
alcoholic thirst, faltered, Zalukin struck them cruelly 
before their comrades with the butts of their own rifles. 
Ivan Ivanitch, because of his conspicuous size and strength, 
he singled out as a special target for his brutal tyranny. 

On one occasion he caught Ivan carrying the rifle of Sasha 
Zarkinski, a revolutionist, who was sick and barely able 
to stagger. Zalukin stopped the regiment, jerked Ivan out 
to the roadside, swore torrents of abuse at him and, while 
the peasant stood stolidly at order arms, smote him in the 
face until his own thin body drooped with exhaustion and 
blood began to trickle from the soldier’s lips. 

To his horror, Colonel Zalukin finally found himself in 
the front line at the battle before Uzok Pass. After his men 
charged, trembling with terror, he followed for a few paces; 
then, his nerves collapsing utterly, he threw up his arms as 
though he were wounded and dropped down behind the 
shelter of a huge bowlder. There he remained, wrapped in 
his fur-lined shuba, raging at the ‘‘injustice” done him, 
ashamed of his cowardice, and wishing that the enemy 
might win and he be taken prisoner. ‘‘Once a prisoner,” 
he reasoned, ‘‘and I’ll be through with all this nonsense.” 
And again the idea of deserting occurred to him. 

The same bugle which roused Ivan Ivanitch and started 
him in pursuit of the fleeing enemy convinced the colonel 
that the battle was over. Stealthily he left his shelter with- 
out being seen and walked rapidly in the direction of the 
pass. Finding himself, as he imagined, thoroughly hidden 
from sight in the beech copse, he proceeded more slowly. 
He removed his nagant from its holster and looked warily 
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about him. ‘If I meet with our enemy,” he mused, ‘ 
show mercy and open negotiations; perhaps —” 4 
then he caught sight of Ivan and the little Jew. A sig’ 
relief escaped his thin lips; he put up his revolver | 
swore amiably to himself. A comfortable sense of secu’ 
and power swept the terrors from his petty soul, 

As the peasants stood at a rigid salute, Zalukin raj 
his gloved hand perfunctorily and exclaimed with m 
affection: 


“Ech, you Ivan Ivanitch, sweetheart, and—nook 


precious little Jew!” 
The peasants dropped their arms. Simon lifted the fl 
from the snow, removed the cork and was about to g: 
the water, when Zalukin shouted: 
“Postoi there!” and motioned the Jew to deliver up | 
flask. 
The officer drank the few remaining drops of water, w| 
the two peasants observed him without a trace of bit: 
ness on their solemn faces. Zalukin asked them where t] 
prisoners were. Simon again began a frenzied accoun{ 
how he had slain a member of hisownrace. 
The officer, listening to the tale, had almost forgot’ 
the misery of his sick conscience when suddenly he hear 
faint buzz as of a dozen machine guns going at once, 1) 
three stiffened with terror. The maxims aga| 
Before they could flee the buzzing swelled into arc 
They looked up and beheld a huge war monopli, 
flying swiftly against the dull green sky toward - 
Russian bivouac. 
They saw a shower of black specks detach it; 
from the machine and come spinning earthwa| 
One of these specks splashed into the feathery sn 
a few paces away. The colonel, fearing it might: 
a bomb, ordered Ivan to examine it. The peas; 
found a piece of paper weighted at the end of a | 
spiral. He delivered it to the officer, whounwrapy| 
the paper and found a small document written! 
Russian. From it Zalukin learned that if he wo! 
proceed up the pass to the Austrian encampm( 
and deliver himself up as a ‘‘ prisoner of honor” 
would be respectfully welcomed by the Austr} 
officers and would receive twenty thousand crov 
and an Austrian military title. Greedily he cons: 
ered the ease and luxury that desertion would bri, 
The two weary soldiers, patiently awaiting orde, 
were too hungry and thirsty to observe that { 
officer’s thin lips were compressed into a white I 
of resolve and that his eyes stared past them at : 
prurient dreams. Memories of pungent gusts! 
cabbage soup wafted from the field kitchens fil! 
them with a dumb longing to return to camp. _ 
Upon quizzing the peasants Zalukin learned that Iv: 
had half a loaf of black bread in the meshok slung over } 
shoulders. Simon reported that he had a piece of clothi: 
of some sort—‘‘a war prize rescued from a Dumb One”, 
stuffed in his bag. Both the peasants still carried th’ 
blankets. Zalukin removed his centimeter maps from | 
sumka, calculated the distance across the pass and mi 
mured: a 
“Da da, we can make it by to-morrow, perhaps by nig]: 
fall.”’ Again he looked at the peasants. “A fine guard 
honor for an Imperial officer—these poor beggars!” } 
commiserated himself. ‘Noo, what’s to be done? J 
fortunes of war. If I’m attacked they may be useful. 
He drew his shuba about him, pointed in the direction 
the snow-shrouded mountains, and gave the command | 
march. 
Ivan and Simon saluted, faced about, shouldered thi 
rifles and, without a word of protest, set off toward t 
heart of the Carpathians. - f d il 
It was noon. Simon led the way. From time to ti 
the Jew, puzzled at the strange maneuver, glanced ba 
furtively over his shoulder. Zalukin quietly urged him 0 
“Step lively, sweetheart; step lively!” | 
After three hours of rapid walking the three men we 
completely swallowed up in a white wilderness of ToC 
and trees. Straight before them Czerna Gora thrust | 
treeless summit above the surrounding jumble of khipp\ 
which here makes up the Beskid Range. The snowy Pe 
began to rise about them in cold and solemn grandeur. 
snow had fallen since the battle. The air, keen, still 
clear, turned the breath of the marchers to frosty on | 
The pale sun cast no shadows; yet the ate ae 
tarily narrowed their eyes from the glitter of the eal 
There was little difficulty in following the uel ae a 
which for several miles. meandered along the ban vl 
little brook. The rapid flow of the water had so os a 
the brook from freezing; between its white ae al 
black as ink. These sights, however, were lost on 
peasants, who thought only of their growing ee lear t. 
Zalukin, his thin fingers thrust in his fur-line at 
his head slightly bowed, walked with an effort, slo a 
now and then as if to catch his breath. When eae il 
bled from time to time, and pitched forward on 4 ane 
in the soft snow, the officer swore and kicked ai i i 
mindedly as he scrambled to his feet. The bee an i 
meshok, flask and heavy rifle made a considerable pur | 
for the little Jew. é 


n Ivanitch plowed through the snow with the power- 
ride of a tireless young giant. When the call to war 
Ivan had been a vodka-sodden drone. With enforced 
srance, long marches and plenty of coarse but healthful 
his body had quickly flowered into its natural strength. 
kirt of his brown shuba, bound loosely to his waist by 
e of thong, was flapped about by the long, easy thrust 
legs. He held his rifle in his left hand as lightly 
yugh it were a wand. Without losing his stride he 
sd over, scooped up snow in his mittened right hand 
uffed it into his mouth. 
the time the pale sun had sunk among the klippen, 
oomy shadows began to darken the crags and stunted 
the three soldiers were only halfway through the pass. 
‘lent immensity of Czerna Gora towered high on the 
Jn the right stretched an irregular, trackless maze of 
mountains. Ivan, finding himself wandering off 
ail, halted, saluted, and said: 
our Excellency, I don’t know which way to go. May 
ise Your Excellency, I am afraid we'll be lost. May 
se ——” 
ace, peace, muzhik!”’ interrupted the colonel. 

small, pale eyes gazed at the bleak desolation about 
ith dismay. Simon sank to the ground, leaned back 
+ a rock, clutched his breast and began to cough 
y. Zalukin climbed up to a rocky ledge to make an 
ration with the binocular which he carried in his 
. While he was gone Ivan knelt beside the Jew and 
ed: 
ow art thou, little brother? Tired, eh?” 
yzhe moi, I’m dead tired, da, and hungry and thirsty,” 
od Simon. 

plump body collapsed against the rock. Ivan 
ed his mittens, gathered snow in his bare hands, 
2d it a moment, and pressed it to Simon’s lips. As he 
» he noticed that the snow became crimson, and 
ned in alarm: 
mka, what’s this? 
ar!” 
on coughed weakly and said: ‘‘ Da da, ashell—a big 
vanuska, as big as a hut—went by me, vzreef!—like 
and knocked me right down. When I got up my 
was in my mouth. Ugh! No matter, brother; it’s 
now. Bozhe moi, snow, sweetheart, snow!’’ Once 
[van pressed the snow to the Jew’s lips. 
he peasants saw the officer approaching, Simon fran- 
‘begged Ivan not to tell about the blood. 
"ll shoot me, brother! Don’t tell! Don’t tell!’’ he 
d. 
ikin got the peasants to their feet and announced 
hey would have to spend the night in the pass. He 
a little grotto between two large bowlders and com- 
2d the soldiers to unroll their blankets and lay out 
ntents of their knapsacks. 
on unstrapped his meshok and furtively tried to hide 
ind a rock. Zalukin detected the maneuver and 
ned: 
hat’s the matter there, Jew? What you hiding? 
here with that thing! Drop it, dog! Drop it!” 
on Levkovitch stood 
and rebellious. The 


Blood? You’re hurt, little 


r strode up to the oot 


“That for the Whelps Who Look Buck! Forward! Out of Heret”’ 


knapsack and kicked it, saying: ‘‘ What 
you hiding, eh? What’s this?” A faint 
squeak issued from inside the canvas. 
“What’s this? By Saint Nevsky! Open 
up, dog!” 

Reluctantly Simon opened his meshok. 
The officer stooped down and extracted a 
white suckling pig. A string had been 
tied round its pink snout to keep it from 
making a noise. Zalukin lifted the wig- 
gling animal by a hind leg and taunted the 
cringing Jew: 

“Liar! Swine, eh? A damned, pork- 
eating Jew! Ha ha!” he laughed. 

“No, no,no, Y our Excellency!’ protested 
Simon, stretching out his chubby hands as 
if to recover his treasure. “I ama Jew; I 
do not eat swine, Your Excellency & 

“Then, fool, why have you been toting 
this pig across the Carpathians?” roared 
the colonel as he shook 
the animal in the Jew’s 
face. 

“Your Excellency,”’ 
pleaded Simon, tenderly 
laying hold of the pig, 
“T cannot eat it, but I 
kept it for the babes in 
the riflecompany. They have 
been good to me; they have 
carried my rifle; our Pavel 
Petrovitch carried me over 
that stream where I might 
have drowned. And Ivan 
Ivanitch gave you a boost, 
too, that time, Your Excel- 


lency. 
“Tf the Dumb Ones catch us 
I can sell it—maybe they’ll O'S 


let us go free! Now I am 
hungry, Your Excellency. I 
have not eaten since daylight. 
Simon Levkovitch wants food, Your Excellency. Give 
me some bread. You—you can have the pig.” 

“What good is the pig to me?” shrilled Zalukin. “We 
can’t make a fire here. There are no matches. We can’t 
cook. What ignorance! Bozhe moi, how stupid! Cattle! 
Cattle!” 

The officer tossed the pig disgustedly at Simon’s head. 
Simon dragged off his cap, seized the officer’s bootleg and 
continued his pleading: 

“Your High Excellency, I’m hungry. Ivan Ivanitch 
has bread. Your Excellency, I fought like the devil all 
morning—I killed three, Your Excellency; and one—one 
was—a Jew! Give Simon Levkovitch bread—just a wee, 
darling bite, Your Excellency; just a wee ——”’ 

Zalukin kicked the Jew with the broad side of his boot, 
sending him sprawling in the snow, and started to inspect 
the contents of Ivan’s knapsack. Ivan, ever obedient, in 
spite of his mounting hunger, 
stood as at inspection, beside 
his meshok, with his right hand 
in a firm salute. 

“You put that bread in 
here?’’ demanded Zalukin. 

“Da dada, Your Excellency; 
and glad to try, Your Excel- 
leney,’”’ responded Ivan. “If 
Your Excellency will permit 
I'll find it.” 

He bent over, unrolled the 
small chunk of black bread from 
a soiled kerchief and handed it 
to his superior. The colonel 
took a dainty, pearl-handled 
knife from his pocket, cut off a 
slice and stuffed it into his 
mouth. Ivan’s mittened hand 
dropped to his side. He stood 
straight and obedient at atten- 
tion, his shining blue eyes fixed 
yearningly on the bread, like a 
dog expecting a bone. Few 
dogs, however, have been denied 
as many of their dearest needs 
and desiresas had Ivan. Unlike 
a dog, too, Ivan had been taught 
patience in one of the severest, 
most pitiless schools devised by 
man. He, like his millions of 
brother peasants, was used to it. 
While the officer ate, washing 
down the bit of bread with rum 
from a flask taken from his 
sumka—officers who ‘‘knew 
how” kept liquor handy—Ivan 
swallowed convulsively. His 
aching jaws and gnawing stomach 
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“Your High Excellency, I’m Hungry”? 


sent throbbing messages of hunger to his 
mind. An obsession of hunger took posses- 
sion of his soul. When Zalukin had eaten 
the bread and drunk the last of the rum, he 
tossed away the bottle, sat down on a rock, crossed his 
legs, twisted his thin, colorless mustaches, and commanded 
the peasants to clear the snow from the grotto and spread 
their blankets for the night. 

By this time it was quite dark. Zalukin, his heart sof- 
tened somewhat by the food and liquor, bade the chattering 
Simon take one of the blankets, roll up in it, and forget his 
sorrows. As Simon came forward, babbling his thanks, 
Zalukin cut him off with: 

“‘Noo, sweetheart, I forgive you the pig. Da, you have 
fought well for the Little Father to-day. Da da. You 
forked three—eh, Jew? Lovely, Jew, lovely! And you 
bagged a pig to trade—ha ha!—ech, some day poor Russia 
will have to take lessons of your breed, and no doubt about 
that! God pity the Imperial gentleman in the Winter 
Palace when that day comes! Now get out of here, roll up 
and go to sleep.” 

The officer chuckled to himself as he felt his way with 
the other blanket to the rear of the grotto. 

While the officer rolled up there in the blanket, Simon 
sank down just within the mouth of the shelter. Ivan fed 
the Jew snow from his warm hands until the little soldier’s 
fleshy eyes closed, his fat cheeks relaxed, and his lips began 
blubbering in the slow rhythm of slumber. Ivan stretched 
out his legs, leaned his shaggy head back against the rock, 
and delivered up a sigh from his powerful lungs, which 
expressed all the weariness and hunger of an empire of 
Czar-ruled peasants. Then he folded his arms and blinked 
wistfully at a big star twinkling cold and distant over the 
peak of Czerna Gora. 

In the few moments before sleep dragged his eyes shut 
the big peasant’s slow mind pictured scenes of his little 
home village in that region which God meant to be pros- 
perous and happy—the Ukraine. He thought of the sum- 
mer. He remembered undulating fields of rye glinting 
yellow in the sun; fragrant meadows powdered with wild 
flowers; a blue sky full of soft, white clouds; he remem- 
bered a cluster of white-walled, thatched huts; children in 
little red shirts playing with the grunting pigs before the 
doors; a pair of clumsy white oxen languidly dragging 
the cart, groaning its protests, into the cool depths of the 
woods. 

Ah, how he would like to return to the little village and 
lie peacefully for days and days in a fence corner until the 
gendarmes kicked him awake! Then the unhappy memo- 
ries of his drunken, indolent life returned. He thought of 
Katya, his young wife, and of how she used to scold him 
for his drinking and call the gendarmes to check his vio- 
lence. Now a deep, pitying love for Katya flooded the 
soldier’s Russian heart. Recalling now how she clung 
to his neck, sobbing hysterically and praying when he 
was loaded into the box car and taken away, he choked 
with emotion, crossed himself solemnly and, murmuring 
‘May the dear God have mercy on her — mercy on her — 
mercy ”’ he fell asleep. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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westion of 
By ROGER 


MAGINE that you were 

standing alone on a wharf 

with Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
and that he slipped into the 
water. 

“He would vehemently call 
for a plank, or something, so that 
he might cling to it and not be 
drowned. If you threw all sym- 
pathy aside and acted according 
to strictly business principles, 
you would ask good money for 
that plank. 

“On the theory that a thing is 
worth what you can get for it, 
you would name a pretty stiff 
price for that plank. Putting all joking aside, you 
could probably get a million dollars for that plank. 

“The circumstances connected with our sale of 
war supplies are similar to the sale of such a plank 
to Mr. Rockefeller. The richest people in the world have 
got into trouble and are struggling for their lives. They 
must. get planks or sink. This about explains the business 
situation to-day in the United States.”’ 

These are the words of John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in charge of all the national banks 
of our great country. This is the way he answered me 
when I went recently to the Treasury Building, in Wash- 
ington, to secure his opinion on what the war will mean to 
the people of the United States. 

I then asked the Comptroller what about business after 
the war is over, and he replied: 

“Well, to return to our first illustration. How much 
would that same plank be worth after Mr. Rockefeller got 
safely back onshore? When he wasstrugglingin the water a 
good plank might have been worth a million dollars to him; 
but when he got out of his trouble planks would have 
quickly returned to their former price of about one dollar 
each. Well, I guess there will be quite a drop in the price 
of war planks after this war is over.” 

I then asked Mr. Williams to give me his opinion as to 
interest rates after the war, and he said the indications are 
that in the large cities of our country they will be higher 
for fixed capital investments. For high-grade prime com- 
mercial paper of short duration rates may continue low, 
he thinks; but those wishing to borrow long-term money 
on mortgages had better borrow it now. There will be too 
great a demand from Europe after the war is over. The 
Comptroller then added: 

“But, whatever happens, interest rates cannot be higher 
in many parts of the United States than they are now. Do 
you know that in many parts of this country to-day interest 
rates are much higher than they are in Europe? The records 
of my office show that more than twelve hundred national 
banks, including banks in forty-one states, were charging 
on some of their loans, as late as September 2, 1915, twelve 
per cent a year interest or more, and in numerous cases 
more than sixty per cent. In twenty-seven of these 
states, embracing approximately sixty per cent of the total 
area of the continental United States exclusive of Alaska, 
the rate of twelve per cent or more is, under any circum- 
stances, usurious.” 


Higher Wages and Better Living Conditions 


DERN the Pan-American Scientific Congress, held in 
January of this year, I had the pleasure of listening to 
President Wilson’s talk to the delegates. Everything he 
said was worth its weight in gold; but I was especially 
impressed by his reference to the interdependence of nations, 
and the fact that commerce, finance and science know no 
boundaries. 

No person realizes better than President Wilson that no 
one nation can be exempt from suffering when all the other 
nations are suffering; that, though we doubtless may suffer 
less than any other people, yet economically we are all 
brothers. He also understands that no artificial legislation 
can prevent it. 

One needs only to refer to the President’s writings and 
teachings when at Princeton to know that he fully realizes 
the uncertainty of the present situation. We are now shar- 
ing wonderful prosperity; but prosperity founded on the 
misfortunes of others cannot long continue. We are now 
receiving high prices; but merchandise manufactured at 
high cost cannot long be sold in foreign markets. We are 
now greatly benefiting from South American orders; but 
trade secured under such abnormal conditions is difficult 
to hold. ; 

It certainly is a grave question whether, after the war 
is over and we must again compete with the rest of the 
world, we shall be in a better or poorer condition to run for 
the prize. Without doubt the present Administration is 
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straining every nerve to wake our people to the needs 
and dangers of the present situation. The same truth, 
however, applies to manufacturers as well as to horses— 
you can lead them to water, but you cannot make them 
drink! 

In talking, however, with several senators, representa- 
tives, and other officials, I learn that the Administration is 
quite hopeful of the ultimate results of the war. As one 
of these important personages expressed the situation: 

“We, here at Washington, are optimistic as to the final 
results of the great European struggle on the world as a 
whole. Whether Germany wins or loses, or even if the war 
is called off, she has succeeded in waking the world up as 
it could be wakened in no other way. Efficiency will be the 
watchword after the war is over. The masses will recognize 
that, without them, the classes are powerless. Great social 
changes will follow this war. The scale of living will be 


raised the world over. Men will get more for a day’s work 


than ever before. 

“From reports which our consuls are sending us from 
Europe, we know that machinery is being installed in 
places and for uses never before imagined. Things that for 
centuries have been made by hand in Russia, Austria and 
other countries are now being made by machinery. As a 
war measure, the wooden plows are being cast aside and 
the governments are supplying the finest steel plows that 
money can buy. Think of the education it is for those 
millions of Russian prisoners in Germany! Will they return 
to Russia and be content to plod along as they did before 
the war? No! | 

“So we are not so pessimistic as are some of the bankers 
of Wall Street and the manufacturers of New England, 
who pretend Europe will make this country such a dumping 
ground after the war is ended that our mills will be obliged 
to close. Let me tell you that wages in Europe will be 
higher after the war; the scale of living will be higher also; 
and it should then be easier to compete with European 
products than ever before, if we will only wake up. What 
we have most to fear is that our manufacturers will have 
become inefficient and careless during this period of easy 
profits. If our manufacturers will keep their costs down 
and their hopes up they should be better able after the 
war to hold their own than ever before. All they need to 
do is to use these profits to pay up indebtedness, install 
new machinery, and become really efficient, instead of dis- 
sipating the profits on dividends and high living.” 
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T next called on one 
gest bankers of New Yo: 
out how his friends f 

“How will business 
United States after 1 
over?” 


after the war is over, Ry 
the war. If the war oa 
summer, after the Alli tt 
great drive for which they 
been buying ammunition 
which ammunition they have not yet begun to 
conditions might continue good. If, however, 
lasts more than a year longer, no mortal man can fores 
the result even on this country. ’ 
“England and her allies have already about ¢ 
end of their credit in this country. They can s¢ 
bonds to advantage at present. The Anglo-Fre 
still undigested. No one wants these bonds a 
at which they were floated. England has, in 
reached the second stage of her borrowing. Sh 
mobilizing American: securities. But she canno 
depend on such collateral. This method of borr 
be at an end before 1916 is over. The third stag 
be reached, when the fighting nations can buy 
gold. Think what will then happen to exchange! 
long will the gold last with the war costing twent 
billion dollars ayear! Why, the entire available golds 
of Europe would keep the war going only a fe 
“You will thus see that we shall then reach at 
about which we know nothing. I refer to the 
England, France and their allies will want to buy, but 
have no credit, securities or gold. If the war 
years longer this time will be approaching. — 
shall we do? To be frank, there are no preceden 
us what we shall or can do under such circumstances.” 
So much for the financial side of this question of ove 
expansion. oo | 
I find that a great many readers of this weekly are inte, 
ested more in the after-effects of the war on our manufai 
turers and workers than on our financiers and speculator 
I have received several letters asking such questions 
these: What about wages, interest rates and taxation i 
Europe after the war? Will the changes to occur the 
benefit or handicap our manufacturers in the United St 
Will Europe be able to sell goods for less money af 
war than before, or will she be obliged to charge more? 


If the War Should Stop To-Day — 


F COURSE, if you knew that wages, interest 
and taxation would all be higher in Europe 
war, there would be no debate as to the effect of 
on our manufacturers. Such conditions would 
necessary for Europeans to charge more for their go 
and if our manufacturers would keep down the cos 
duction, this should tend to reduce the ultimate bade: 
of the European war on the United States. - 
But will wages in Europe be higher after the we 
about interest rates, taxation, and the other fact 
answer these questions is not so simple as most | 
think. I will discuss them in detail. “eae 
If the war should stop to-day and the million: 
the front should return to their homes, no d 
would be an immediate decline in wages in Gr 
and probably throughout Europe. The demand for wor: 
to make the supplies for the war would sudd 
The workers already engaged in that line of bus 
be thrown out of employment. For the rem 
legitimate industry there would be keen com 
tween these workers and the soldiers returning 
the front. This would be especially severe 
fact that the women will have been trained dur 
to do men’s work. Precedents have been thr 
winds, and women are driving taxicabs, deliv: 
acting as policemen, as well as working in foun 
manner of mills. 
The workingmen of Europe think they alread ‘ 
tremendous burden in carrying on the war, bu 
is yet to come! On arriving home—those of thi 
lucky enough to do so—they will find keener ¢ 
awaiting them in London, Paris and Berlin tha 
in the trenches at the front. I say this will bet 
things immediately at the end of the war! Ss 
there can be no advance in wages, and very lik 
be a decline in wages in Europe at that time. 
tain extent these conditions will be reflected on 
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antic. There may be no reduction in wages or keen 
stition here among workers, but there will be a 
n slackness that has not been seen since 1908. 
; seriously questioned, however, whether this condi- 
f unemployment will last long in Europe. Though 
dustries of the belligerent countries are now organ- 
n a war basis, they will gradually return to a peace 
The mills now making khaki uniforms for soldiers 
ain begin to make awnings for country homes. The 
ies that are now making woolens for armies will turn 
king fancy dress goods. Those engaged in making 
xuries of war will turn to making the luxuries of 
and gradually the employment situation will be 
1 up. Within one year or more after the end of the 
nditions will probably begin to improve. As the old 
ries start up again, and as the people return to some 
comforts and luxuries they enjoyed before the war, 
rplus of labor will be used up and wages will be 
ain at normal. 
how long a period this will be after the war no one 
ll. It depends largely on the length of the war. On 
nciple that “all action is followed by equal reaction,”’ 
iger the war lasts, the longer will the nations be in 
zs back to normal after the war. It is an old saying 
he dancers must pay the piper; and the longer the 
the more it will take to satisfy the piper. 
iness moves very largely by momentum. If you ever 
0 move an empty railroad car on a siding, you will 
ber that it was a pretty difficult task, equaled only 
» task of stopping if after you once started it to 
It is just the same with business. When it is 
ng it gradually acquires a momentum and declines 
farther than it should; but when it is improving it 
e acquires a momentum and becomes very much 
ctive than necessary. Expansion and depression go 
n hand; one is impossible without the other. 
refore, after this readjustment period, when business 
segins to improve and develop along the old lines, 
vill be a great rush for new material, new merchan- 
d new labor. This will, I expect, gradually develop 
stampede throughout Europe for workers. Then 
s will again be in great demand; then the losses of 
ll truly be felt. During this period I should not be 
ed to see wages in Europe go up higher than they 
ver been before. During this period I think there 
little for our manufacturers at home to fear except 
\ability to get workers. 


Immigration and Employment 


\.LKING with immigration experts as to what immi- 
ion conditions will be after the war I find a great 
ice of opinion. Some think that when the war is 
‘e workers of Europe will be so disgusted that they 
ce the first boat to this country, with their wives and 
n. Others think that the nations of Europe will put 
/argo on emigration and prevent their workers from 
‘the country. Certainly, if the governments have 
ver to force the workers into the trenches to fight, 
rill have the power to keep them in their own 
es after the war is over. 

t I personally think on this subject may be guessed 
hat I have said above about wages. I think that 
lately following the war there will be a great surplus 
tin Europe, and that there will be, at first, a flood 
gration to this country. We have had practically 
‘opean immigration for a year and a half, and in 
mee with the law of action and reaction we are 
to have heavy immigration for a year or so after the 
order to balance things up. During this period I 
ur own Government and the governments of Europe 
tome frightened. Hence, I should not then be sur- 
to see our own Government, under pressure, put 
tons on immigration, making it difficult for workers 
> to this country. 

he same time European countries may become 
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tricken for fear they may lose their best men. Con- 


‘ they will make it more difficult for workers to 


emigrate from England, Russia, Germany, Italy and 
Austria-Hungary. This will result in a rapid falling off of 
the immigration that will be witnessed here directly after 
the war. Within a few years after the war is over I expect 
to see very little immigration into this country, compared 
with what we saw before the war came on. 

In other words, both are right—those who think there 
will be heavy immigration into this country after the war 
and those who think there will be little immigration after 
the war. The fact of the case is that directly after the war, 
when there is great unemployment in Europe, there may 
be heavy emigration to this country; but as soon as busi- 
ness picks up in Europe—especially when restrictions on 
emigration are enacted by both our country and European 
countries—emigration to the United States will rapidly 
decline. The emigration problem and the wage problem 
are most intimately related, and both are destined to work 
together, like two interlocking cogwheels. 

If conditions are to work out in this way the effect on 
the wages of readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post is 
self-evident. Directly after the war, while there is great 
unemployment in Europe and heavy emigration to this 
country, there will be unemployment in this country— 
especially owing to the many men who will be thrown out 
of work when the manufacture of munitions ceases. This 
means lower wages in many lines of business and will cer- 
tainly prevent many readers of this weekly from then get- 
ting the wage increase that they otherwise would normally 
have. But do not get discouraged during this process. 
Hang on to your jobs. The thing will come out all right. 
The unemployment situation in Europe will cure itself, and 
before many years there will be a dearth of labor over there 
instead of a surplus. At the same time emigration to this 
country will again decrease, and before long your boss will 
be offering you more money in order to keep you. 

As already suggested in this article the ultimate result 
of the war will be to raise the standard of wages throughout 
the world. This war is going to be a great education to the 
entire world. Everybody is going to learn something 
because of it. Efficiency will be the watchword; codpera- 
tion will be the password. Great social changes are liable 
to occur. The men who are lucky enough to return well 
and strong from the trenches will know their power and 
use it. 

For this reason I fear that much talk of the Old-Guard 
protectionists is ill-considered. Certain things Europe will 
dump on our markets; but we want those things badly, 
and the cheaper we can get them the better for all our 
people. Temporarily there may be unemployment in our 
country, all of which will tend toward a complete over- 
turn in political control in the congressional election of 
November, 1918. But these upset conditions will be only 
temporary. 

If our manufacturers do not become panic-stricken, and 
will devote their attention to developing greater efficiency 
and abler selling organizations, they need have nothing to 
fear from Europe’s dumping or from low wages in Europe. 
It will be only a few years before our merchants will be 
begging Europe for goods. It will be only a few years 
before our manufacturers will be begging Europe for 
workers. Let us not forget that every one of the shells we 
send to Europe to-day is killing possible immigrants, all of 
which will react on us both in higher wages and higher 
living expenses. As to the cost of living after the war I will 
treat that in another article. 

A local storekeeper in Wellesley, Massachusetts, came 
to me the other day and asked whether now was a good 
time to borrow money to build a house, or had he better 
wait until after the war. I looked wise and told him that 
I did not believe it would make very much difference which 
he did. Of course, up to the breaking out of hostilities this 
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country was very dependent on Europe for fixed capital. 
Our railroads were built almost wholly with European 
money; our public utilities—such as waterworks, gas 
plants, and so on—were built largely with European funds; 
and even many of our business blocks, apartment houses 
and general buildings were financed with foreign aid. 

There will be no more of this after the war. We must 
get our own funds and finance our own construction work. 
Every country will use all its own capital for rebuilding 
itself. After the war no country will be able to get much 
financial aid from any other country. Therefore, consid- 
ering only this point of view, it would seem that interest 
rates should be higher after the war than before. In most 
of the countries of Europe they will be. Were this the only 
factor operating in this country they would be higher here 
also. 

After the war is over, however, we shall have a great deal 
more money in this country than we have ever had before. 
I have already told you of the hundreds of millions that 
have been pouring in here to pay for foodstuffs and muni- 
tions of war. Not only has our supply of gold increased by 
Jeaps and bounds but just about the time when war was 
declared the new banking law went into effect. This 
new law cut down the percentage of reserve our banks 
were required to carry. This permitted banks to loanmuch 
more money and greatly to extend their loans without 
breaking the law concerning the reserve requirements. 
These two factors, working together, have resulted in 
giving us tremendously easy money. Hence a period of 
inflation is now at hand. Though we shall be unable 
longer to get capital from Europe, we now have more than 
we really need at home; and we have a big factory in 
operation for manufacturing still more money on the least 
provocation, 


The War Debts of the Powers 


WE ARE now in a period of great prosperity, and it is 
natural for interest rates to increase from now on, so 
long as this period of prosperity continues. This prosperity 
will probably continue until the cessation of hostilities, 
which my WallStreet friends say will be withina year. From 
the cessation of hostilities until the final signing of peace 
terms there may be one or two years. During this time 
there will be a gradual readjustment, with a corresponding 
increase in money rates. After the signing of peace terms 
may come a general slump and depression in business, with 
accompanying unemployment, such as I have already men- 
tioned. During this period interest rates should decline 
again. The net result of all this should keep rates on mort- 
gages at just about their present level—at least so far as 
they affect the readers of this weekly. 

Of course the cost of the war should be considered in this 
connection; but the figures for that are almost beyond com- 
prehension. The united expenditures of France, Britain, 
Russia, Italy and Germany vary from two billions to two 
billion two hundred millions monthly, or about seventy 
million dollars daily. 

The war loans raised up to the end of last October 
totaled more than $24,400,000,000. The Allies raised 
$14,660,000,000 and the Central Powers $9,821,000,000. 
The amount raised in the United States was $962,000,000. 

Germany’s military expenditures are eighteen million 
dollars daily. Owing to advances to Bulgaria and Turkey, 
and help accorded to Austria-Hungary, these expenditures 
will shortly reach twenty million dollars daily, or six 
hundred millions monthly. 

France is now expending monthly five hundred million 
dollars; Britain, six hundred millions; and Russia, four hun- 
dred millions. 

Italy, at the end of October, had expended seven hundred 
and seventy-three million dollars. By July she will have 
spent three billions. 

All the world must unite in paying these debts, whether 
they are repudiated, reorganized, consolidated or left as 
they are. If they are left undisturbed, then the question 
arises: How shall they be paid? It is self-evident that 

(Continued on Page 73) 


T MAY not turn out to be a matter of international in- 
] terest and it may never get into the newspapers along 

with the war communiqués and the Yuma floods; but I 
wish to state at this critical juncture that I have just re- 
turned from a long, quiet and somewhat solitary trip. Iam 
back again among familiar scenes. I have once more taken 
up my abode in my Pico Ranch, at the foot of Camel-back 
Mountain—and my friends are welcome to amble along in 
and wassail me. I desire to see them, one and all, and to 
shake hands with every male person I have ever known— 
except Hannibal Gregg! 

Putting it briefly, I went away on account of threatened 
health, with a desire to conserve what health remained 
intact and to protect the said health from such bellicose 
attacks as might seem designed to undermine it. No; it 
wasn’t my health. Mine’s all right and always has been. 
It was Hannibal Gregg’s health that bestirred me to 
anxious flight. 

The facts all indicated at the time that Hannibal would 
have hung round my ranch in a low state of mind until he 
finally succeeded in visiting me; and when that was over 
there would have been some ready material for another one 
of those Phoenix funerals. I don’t feel like adding any to 
the supply of Phoenix funerals, because they have one 
about every fifteen minutes, it being a dry climate and 
celebrated. 

Even now, after it is all over, I still love Hannibal as one 
brother rarely loves another; and I certainly should have 
hated to rob him of his abundant supply of life, which is 
what would have been necessary in order to keep the mis- 
guided galoot from killing me off into a complete state of 
habeas corpus. 

That, in a confused way, is why I went away on this 
health trip, from which I have quietly returned; and like- 
wise, in addition to all this, there was Hannibal Gregg’s 
brand-new spouse to be considered. She was not to be 
considered in a light, flippant manner, either. She was to 
be contemplated seriously and at extreme length. Her 
name was and is Myra, which means, in Latin or Greek, 
pippin or peach, and very choice. Now it is Myra Gregg 
and she belongs to Hannibal by virtue of holy wedlock; 
but hitherto it was Myra Lee. And when we assume that 
my own modest monniker is Luke Spangler we have most 
of the vital statistics, except a few unimportant addresses 
and the names of some staunch friends of mine who would 
saw off all their legs to do me a favor. 

To go away back and corral the early facts, Hannibal 
Gregg and I are pals, and have been since the days when 
we split one silk necktie between us. We labored together 
on Joe Hick’s ranch in the Salt River Valley a long while 
before the days of irrigation, and when old Arizona was as 
dry as the lining of a stove. Nowadays they have fussy 
little canals skittering over the countryside, distributing 
the water stored up in Roosevelt Dam, and you can grow 
anything, from an early June squash toacarbuncle. When 
Hannibal and I first rode over the hills in pursuit of Joe 
Hick’s steers Arizona recognized water only in pictures. 
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And Salt River Valley was where the man lived with the 

frog three years old that hadn’t learned to swim. 

Well, Hannibal and I grew up and saved money—that 
is, I grew and Hannibal saved the dough; and in the 
course of time he attached himself to a large and prosper- 
ous ranch on the north edge of Phoenix, about nine 
miles out of town and adjacent to the Phoenix 
Country Club. The Phoenix Country Club, I 
might as well explain, is the home of Arizona 
culture, and the one spot in the state where you 
wander in and dilute your system with polite, re- 
fined and genteel society. They have butlers, and 
all the servants wear uniforms and a chilled ex- 
terior; and it was the first place in the state to use 
cards for purposes other than playing poker. 

As I said, Hannibal became a bloated ranch 
owner, with all the appurtenances thereto, includ- 
ing Mission furniture. I came into proprietorship 
of my own little homestead with some slight finan- 
cial assistance from Hannibal; and, though it is 
a jitney ranch, it pays my board and makes people 
refer to me as Mister Spangler. 

Hannibal is large and ferocious looking when irritated, 
but soothing to the eye under normal conditions. He is 
pretentious in the way of measurements and molded with 
regard for solidity rather than delicacy of line. Hestands 
six feet five inches and is correspondingly broad in all 
directions. His face is rosy and inclined to good nature; 
and when he laughs, he laughs all over, beginning at his 
bald spot and rippling down to his key ring. I have heard 
him described as a good-natured slob—which is vulgar, 
but extremely definite. 

On the other hand, I’m a little guy; and I own a little 
ranch and a little motor car. My former companion in 
crime is copious, owns a large ranch and drives a gasoline- 
propelled Juggernaut that just misses being a truck. 
Neither of us was, is or will be a society gentleman. There 
was a time when Hannibal did not realize that fact; but he 
does now. I know precisely how he feels with a two-ounce 
cup of orange pekoe in the fan-shaped object he designates 
as his hand, because that’s the way I feel. 

What Hannibal knows about polite and artistic drawing- 
room discourse would be chemically defined as a slight 
trace; and when they first rounded him up in a dress shirt 
Iam told grown men had tosit on his head. Hannibal is at 
home with a sick steer or a saddle-galled pony; but if a 
society dame started to ask him what he thought of Chopin 
he would infer that she meant something about wood, and 
if the conversation drifted to Shaw, Hannibal would get 
behind a door and shudder. These are all unimportant 
items of detail, but they give you a clear comprehension of 
subsequent proceedings and show you that I was justified. 

Until the blow fell Hannibal and I breezed along through 
life as happy and carefree as unmarried men think married 
people are. Hannibal produced alfalfa from the face of the 
generous earth by the simple process of hiring Mexican 
sleepwalkers, who broke down the laterals at proper inter- 
vals and flooded the land with grateful moisture. Sheep- 
men and cattlemen came down from the chilly north and 
paid Hannibal the pleasing sum of five dollars per animal 
per month for the privilege of grazing their stock on his 
alfalfa; and the money rolled into his bank so fast the 
directors used to unbend and shake hands with him. 

Then, as I intimated, Disaster, brooding atop her 
melancholy height, looked down on the United States and 
selected Hannibal out of a total population of one hundred 
and two million human beings, according to the last census. 
The afternoon train drifted in from Maricopa one day with 
a herd of strangers, and Myra Lee, accompanied by her 
maternal parent, one sister, two maids, and a finger-size 
dog all covered with fuzz, descended from the Pullman and 
looked about her with an incriminating gaze. It happened 
that Hannibal and I were standing in the train shed in the 
futile hope of rounding up a strayed suit case when this 
social avalanche struck town. Hannibal remained rooted 
to the solid earth and fastened his eyes on Myra. Of 
course we didn’t know her name then, but we found it out 
later. She looked at him, too, with an air that showed he 
was extensively none of her business. Porters grabbed the 
party right after this and whisked them out of sight, and 
Hannibal came over to me with a look in his eyes. 

“Say,” he rumbled, “‘did you see anything worth look- 
ing at justnow? Did you get a peek at the doll baby in 
the pink hat? Or were you looking under the engine as 
usual?” 

“T saw her,” I admitted. “Nice-looking little girl. 
Might be better if she fattened up a bit. Let’s us give 
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-of harness. He was wrong from his scalp to his: 


up that suit case 
and w 
“Thaveseen a lot 
of girls,’ Hannibal 
continued. “TI cer- 
tainly have met up 
with a pile of young 
women in my life, 
Shorty, but let me 
tell you something 
about the girl who 
just got off that 
train. She’sabird!”’ 
“Let’s go,’ I went : 
onuneasily, because 4,2 poor 
Ihadavaguehunch, yissead my  ~ 
eventhatearly,that Left Ear by Inches 
the back wheels of a 
our placid existence were beginning to skid. ; 
want that suit case a whole lot, and ——” 
“Did you notice her eyes?” he insisted, as 
into his stone crusher. “There was a little brown curl 
her left eye i ei ae 
That’s the way it began. It had to begin somewhere, 
I suppose the railroad station was as good as any pl 
else. From that hour Hannibal Gregg, cow-puncher en 
itus and consistent avoider of women, began to take le 
of the senses he had been using for many years. Bein 
person of importance in Phoenix it was no job at all for] 
to meet the Lees. He just about waited till the fan 
settled down at the Alameda Hotel. And from that 
and hour Hannibal Gregg has never been the sam 
still looks like Hannibal Gregg, but you can’t fool a: 
who has knocked round with him for twelve years. _ 
Of course the Lees began to infest the Country Clut 
once, and Phoenix society dusted off the furniture ¢ 
entertained them in its most polished and refined manr 
It seems the Lees were pretty nearly in the front row of 
the Lees in their state, which was Maryland or Virginia 
some other one of those down-east confederacies. 
seems, as I remember it, that the ragtime steamb< 
Robert E. Lee was named after them, and they were 
lathered up with ancestors and lineage. At any rate, wh 
Phoenix found out that it was warming a bunch of Sou! 
ern Lees in its bosom nothing was too fine or ex 
and the Country Club was a constant riot of 
parties, receptions and general disturbance 
Up to this momentous episode in his life, 
Gregg had omitted to mingle with society of | 
denomination. If you were to tell him, up ' 
that he had better go and dress for dinner, 
informed you that he already was dressed : 
had been so since before breakfast. A six 
between lively featherweights, or a ball ga 
night poker scramble among friends, had se 
fitting manner of amusement for grown-up me 
dancing, he knew no more about the elusive 
did about the Centrifugal Theory of Esoteri 
Furthermore, until Myra Lee wafted into 
her family, Hannibal was a moderately co 
waxing prosperous on the generous usufruct 
and getting himself mildly pickled abo 
months, besides contributing largely to loca 
being mentioned in the papers every day or 
was changed. He no longer blew into the 
three in the afternoon for a silver fizz an 
cussion with the boys. He no longer loa 
ranch, overseeing the Mexicans while the 
alfalfa in the act of enriching the land. He di 
gone thing that he had always done, and 
cigarettes because they stained his fingers. 
Of an afternoon you could see him, acc 
Myra Lee, in the act of adding to his wardrobe. 
that Hannibal had jogged along for years int 


and Myra took him in hand to correct his uned 
barbarous sartorial mannerisms. I will also 
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ed in to correct everything else about him. The way 
ked at it he might just as well not have been made at 
ntil she landed in Phoenix and contracted the job. 
, began ramping round loosely through the streets of 
nix in speckled hats and patent-leather shoes. He 
unded his person with belted coats and skimpy pants 
nh he couldn’t sit down in until he loosened them up by 
He came out before a stunned populace wearing 
neckties and fancy vests and high collars, the points 
tich might have killed him through penetrating the 
ar vein, but unfortunately didn’t. He showed me a 
ul of pyjamas that a clerk had forced on him; and if 
w how to blush I’d have done it. They were louder 
a steam calliope. “All of which shows you the general 
1ing of the bean that was working on him. 
shook the sturdy wool socks of decency and invested 
sther limbs in silk hosiery of an apologetic hue and 
acal designs. Instead of being shaved whenever he 
verly oppressed with bristles, he was barbered each 
morn; and he put grease on his hair so he could slick 
k like the moving-picture actors. And he came down 
» Alameda barber shop every so often and had his 
s manicured! In a word, he went the limit and 
ad off. It wouldn’t have surprised me to find him 
ng pink ribbons through some of his nighties about 
ime. 
nd you, this was, to all exterior intents, Hannibal 
, the Arizona ranchman and ex-cow-puncher, who on 
ecasion cleaned out the Greasy Spoon Restaurant, in 
, with the busted leg of a table—and at a time when 
id caravansary had a high mortality rate. 
you wonder when I witnessed all this that I soured 
vhat on Myra Lee? When you just take a peek at 
ame you begin thinking of a small person, don’t you? 
he was small too—in everything except her ideas, of 
‘she had a quantity and all two-ton size. She was 
ibout as cumbersome as an ordinary umbrella— 
e a little taller and a few inches wider. You could 
nly dig up a smile when you saw those two wandering 
Main Street on a shopping tour. It looked some like 
t Etna taking a chicken croquette out for a stroll. 
-wouldn’t have been safe to indulge in any satirical 
ent. Hannibal certainly was mad about that lady. 
the other hand, Myra held him in considerable 
1. She seemed to prefer him to the other men, for 
1e town of Phoenix was sending her candy and flowers 
hereby supplying Hannibal with jealous agonies. 
he wasn’t a demonstrative lady. She didn’t show 
nconquerable desire to hold Hannibal’s hand; and 
uldn’t have held it anyhow, because of its size. She 
care to wander off into secluded nooks and listen to 
sioned love talk. She just wanted to go along in a 
table fashion and act like a human being. In the 
of time, I presume, she figured she might marry the 
nmox and restore him to sanity. Meanwhile she was 
za good time, according to her lights. 
time went on Hannibal began to fall away. He 
ed lines in his face that had never been there before, 
e worried himself thin. He sat on the clubhouse 
la and drank green tea and learned to play bridge. 
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She dragged him into the tennis courts and made him be 
her partner; and I have gone by on hot afternoons when 
you could have seen him running back and forth at full 
speed and giving off a light-gray steam. 

Last of all, Hannibal Gregg, ship of the desert and man 
among men, learned to dance. He danced afternoons and 
evenings, in defiance of his past life and the law of gravita- 
tion, under the watchful eye of Myra Lee. He became 
proficient in the fox trot, the one-step and the hesitation. 
It was the girl’s theory that a man who could not dance 
was a vulgar barbarian. One day I picked up the Morning 
News and discovered the full depths of his shame. 

“One of the swellest affairs of the present season,” it 
said, “‘occurred last night at the Occidental Hotel, at 
Beverly Springs. It was given for Charity, and the beauty 
and chivalry of Phoenix society attended. The program 
was long and interesting, and was interspersed with the 
folk dances of many nations, all given in picturesque cos- 
tumes. Prominent on the program of striking exhibitions 
was the Desert Love Dance, by Miss Myra Lee, the East- 
ern society débutante, whose family is one of the famous 
Lees, and Mr. Hannibal Gregg, of Phoenix, one of our most 
graceful and accomplished society leaders and dancers. 

“Miss Lee was a dream in white crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with cluny lace and brilliant with diamonds. Mr. Gregg 
was clad in pink surtout, satin knickerbockers, pink silk 
stockings, and slippers ornamented with silver buckles and 
incrusted with precious stones. By his side dangled a 
sword and his manly strength was enhanced by a silver 
helmet and a yellow plume.” 

Suffering swordfish! Wouldn’t that make you sick? I 
read the article from beginning to end over my morning 
coffee and found the names of other prominent citizens 
who had disported themselves in costumes. I also observed 
the photographs that were handed out to the newspaper 
men and I am ashamed to describe them. People will do 
things at a fancy ball that would get them in jail anywhere 
else and destroy the reputation of a lifetime. I began to 
reflect about Hannibal and to meditate that you never can 
tell how a man is going to turn out. Later on I jogged into 
town in my thirty-six flea-power auto, and when I was 
going down the chute toward the Gregg Ranch an over- 
whelming desire to see Hannibal oppressed me. I went on 
in and discovered noises in the garage, where I found the 
society leader and dancer soaking oil into a pair of rusty 
boots. 

“Hello, poison ivy!” Hannibal remarked. ‘‘How’s 
everything, and where have you been hiding lately?” 

“‘T haven’t been secreting myself at all,’ I stated. “I’ve 
been round. The trouble is with you. You’re so taken up 
with social diversions that you have no time for ordinary 
people.” 

“Oh, no!” Hannibal answered lightly. 

“Oh, yes!” I corrected. ‘“‘I’ve been reading about you 
in the newspaper. I thought I’d drop in and see if your 
supply of manly strength was all right.” 

He glared at me over a boot. 

“Yes; I’ve been some bored lately and I thought you 
might cheer me up by getting out your pink silk tights, or 
whatever you wear when you're all heated up with social 


“Anybody Who Tries to Stop Us Won't See To:Morrow. Is That Plain?”* 


- think I’m enjoying 
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excitement, and tear me off a few yards of 
the Desert Love Dance. And if it delights 
me I might unbend to the 
extent of handing you a 
small kiss.”’ 

Well, I’m pretty quick 
on my feet and the boot 
missed my left ear by 
inches and went on out 
through the window, tak- 
ing part of thesash. Han- 
nibal reached for the 
other boot, still homi- 
cidal, and then slowed up, 
while a rueful grin spread 
across his face, the same 
as it always used to. 

“Say,” he said, 
getting up from his 
knees and standing 
over me, ‘‘do you 


the kind of life [lead 
these days?” 

“No}’ L answered, 
“Tdon’t. And while 
you are leading it 
you sure are a repellent ob- 
ject to your former friends. 
When I think of you hop- 
ping round in pink knicker- 
bockers before a lot of 
ladies, both male and 
female, it makes me sorry 
you didn’t die that time 
you had the typhoid.”’ 

“Listen to me!’’ Hanni- 
bal went on, speaking ear- 
nestly and with a sort of piteous tremolo. ‘‘I feel as dis- 
gusted with myself as you do, but I can’t helpit. I’mtrying 
to marry a girl. I’m doing everything she wants me to do, 
no matter what itis; but that’s only a temporary state of 
affairs. When I marry Myra this foolishness ends. When 
she is my wife there will be no more society stuff in our 
lives. I will never dance again. I will never drink another 
drop of tea. I will never play tennis or talk art with elderly 
women. I will do nothing I am doing now during the 
period of my probation; because when I am married to her 
I will be the big boss and what I say will be the law.” 

“Well, why don’t you marry her,” I demanded, “and 
quit acting like a wild ass of the desert?” 

“She won’t have me just yet. It is only a matter of 
time. Until she walks down the aisle with me I shall do as 
she says. After that she shall do as I say; and I have no 
Country Club plans whatever. You wait till we’re mar- 
ried, will you?” 

I said I’d linger round until Hymen triumphed; and 
Hannibal dilated upon his plans, which consisted of taking 
his dancing clothes and his swallowtail outfits off to a large 
hole he knew and burning them with ceremony and mes- 
quite. No longer the light fantastic! He wanted 
me to know that, in spite of the evidence, he was still 
a regular guy and retained his old fondness for plug 
tobacco and draw poker. He drewapicture of calm, 
peaceful life on the ranch, with little Myra starring 
as Queen of the Home in a sunbonnet and with flour 
marks on her. He talked allright, and when I went 
on into town he was cursing with his old-time fluency. 

But there was no change whatever in his conduct. 
He remained a society leader and, if anything, be- 
came more obnoxious in the sight of mankind and 
a disgrace to his own past. He went right on annoy- 
ing the populace in pearl spats and a thin cane. 
Myra drove him hither and yon until his life must 
have been a constant torment, and he kept on dane- 
ing whenever he heard a band. And the pleasant 
summer came and passed; and so did the winter. 


Ske Glared 
Defiantiy at Her Captors 


II 


T MUST have been nine or ten months from the 

first Occidental ball wherein he disgraced himself 
to the day when I came across Hannibal in the Alameda 
Bar. Ihad been hanging my head over him all those months, 
until I began to wear a chronic wilted look. I regretted 
the day that brought the Lee family to Phoenix, because it 
looked asif Ihad lost my best friend. Sofaras the Lees were 
concerned I never made a knock-out with them, including 
Myra, the sister, the mother, and the vest-pocket dog. 
They all regarded me as a low person who probably smelled 
of the barn, and whose previous acquaintance with Hanni- 
bal was a knock to him. Mrs. Lee was a lady with a firm 
chin and an aquiline nose; and while Myra made Hannibal 
jump through hoops and lie dead, Mrs. Lee told Myra 
where she got off with equal success. 

That was the situation early in the next year, when the 
flowers were beginning to come out along the roadside and 
things were turning green. It was one of those snappy 
spring days when everything seems to bubble with joy; and 
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a'ong about noon, it being warmish, I figured I’d better drift 
into the Alameda Bar and bubble with a little joy myself. 

I instructed Harry to fix me up something cool and 
partly transparent, and was settling myself against the 
mahogany when I saw Hannibal Gregg in a booth at the 
rear. Hehad a drink in each hand, his feet were on a chair, 
and on his face was the expression of a man who had just 
received a collect-telegram announcing a funeral. It was 
the first time I’d seen him in that place for some months, 
and he seemed queer to me. ’ 

“Why, hello, Hannibal!”’ said I, willing to forgive the 
big stiff everything. ‘‘This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“‘Pleasure!’”’ said Hannibal, speaking very carefully to 
keep his consonants from skidding. ‘‘There ain’t any such 
thing as pleasure in all the world! Nor happiness, neither. 
This is a vale of sorrow; man is born full of grief, and when 
he dies there won’t be anyone round to hold his hand.”’ 

Here he heaved a deep sigh. I observed with 
some satisfaction that Phoenix’s leading society 
gavotter and most exclusive dresser was gently 
simmering. It was the first time in a year; but 
what surprised me most 
was that he wanted to talk 
about death and the tomb. 
His habit, when slightly 
listing to port, was to be 
happy and jubilant—the 
life of any party that he 
couldbuttinto. Thisstrain 
of melancholy was new to 
me. I tried to guess the 
cause of it. 

“What’s the matter with 
you?”’ Laskedhim. ‘Has 
your little friend threw you 
down, or something?” 

“No, Shorty,” he an- 
swered sadly. ‘‘No; but 
I’ve been sitting here 
thinking of thefuture. I’ve 
had a lovely past, but my 
future doesn’t look any too 
good. Let’s have two 
more drinks; then I have 
got to go home and takea 
hot bath and eat breath- 
lets.” 

He rambled on loosely 
and after a while Ileft him, 
because he didn’t need 


white shirt and waistcoat limned his figure clearly 

in the dusk, he knew; and, hater of conspicuousness 
that he was naturally, to be conspicuous at the present 
moment was, he felt, to be a magnet for peril. 

Thus deeply was he impressed with the manner and 
written words of Morn Light. Fantastic as her commands 
were, he had promised to obey them, and never for a 
moment did he consider breaking his promise. Even more 
than by the feeling of peril was he guided by the promise 
she had extracted from him. 

He knew that it would attract attention for him to walk 
along the ‘streets without a coat. If enemies—who or 
what he could not even dimly imagine, though by now he 
was certain that his danger had to do with one or both of 
his commissions—lurked inside the: theater it was not 
reasonable to suppose that they would remain there long 
if he was absent:- He: beckoned to a stage-door lounger 
who gossiped with the doortender. He slipped a coin into 
the man’s hand. 

“Fetch me a taxi,”’ he said. 

A moment later he was inside the machine and was being 
driven to a clothier recommended by- the chauffeur. At 
the door of the establishment he paid’ off his driver, 
entered the store, purchased quickly a black raincoat and 
emerged to stand again doubtfully on the curb. ‘ 

For a moment the idea that he was the victim of some 
sort of elaborate practical joke possessed him. He weighed 
the evidence. If Morn had been joking the look in her 
eyes as she broke down in the middle of her song might 
have been a counterfeit emotion. But his close proximity 
to her in her dressing room! She could not have counter- 
feited fear there. There had been drops of perspiration on 
her face, drops that came from no physical exertion and 
that Hildreth did not believe came from the pain of her 
ankle. Terror had brought them there—real terror, no 
counterfeit. 

He dismissed the practical-joke thought as swiftly as it 
had come to him. 


I | ILDRETH stood only a moment on the curb. His 
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anyone in particular to talk to. He was just full of words 
and was spilling them out regardless. In front of the 
Alameda I bought a newspaper and a minute later I knew 
the reason for Hannibal’s lapse. It said that the Occi- 
dental Hotel was planning a masked ball which would 
make all previous exhibitions unimportant. Society was 
going to come forthinsuch costumes as only the most heated 
imagination could conjure up; and among the names was 
that of Hannibal Gregg. He was down on the schedule for 
two dances, one of them called the Cleopatra Vision and the 
other the Mexican Sun Dance. No wonder the poor galoot 
wanted to talk about the manner of his death! 

I went back and got him out of the barber shop, where 
he was making a speech to a lot of strangers who were 
being shaved, and found that he had bought the head 
chair and ordered it sent out to the ranch, along with the 
rubber floor mat. I canceled the order and took 
him homeinmy machine. After which I retired 
to Camel-back Mountain and reflected. 


“I Can’t Tell You All the Horrible Details Now, Because I’m ina Hurry’? 
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But it was only a little after nine o’clock now. If the 
jeweler had not already started for the Vandergelt Theater 
it was Hildreth’s polite duty to inform Arabin that circum- 
stances had arisen making it impossible for him to remain 
in the theater. That was only common decency. He 
entered a drug store and shut himself in the booth. In a 
moment a voice answered him: 

“Mr. Arabin’s residence.” 

“T’d like to speak with Mr. Arabin—Mr. James F. 
Arabin,” said Hildreth. 

“Mr. Arabin’s out of town,’ was the answer. F 

“Out of town?” asked Hildreth in surprise. “‘When did 
he leave?” 

“He’s been in Boston the last two days,” replied the 
voice. ‘‘Heis not expected back until to-morrow morning.” 

Hildreth was stunned. 

“You mean to tell me that Mr. Arabin has not been in 
New York to-day?” 

“T said he was in Boston,” came the cold reply. ‘He 
leaves on the midnight train and will be in town to-morrow. 
Good-by!”’ 

“Here; wait a bit!’ cried Hildreth. ‘Tell me—this is 
the residence of Mr. Arabin, the jeweler, isn’t it?” 

Salitaisng 

“Well, has he any relative in the business? A cousin—a 
son by the same name?” 

“Are you spoofing me?” demanded the voice angrily. 

Hildreth had imagination. At another time he would 
have smiled at the mental picture of the voice, with its 
London slang and accent, conjured up before him. But 
he was in too deadly earnest now even to think of smiling 
at the solemn, aggrieved English butler, whose like, if 
voices told anything at all, Hildreth had seen many times 
at home. 

“T’m not chaffing,’”’ he answered. ‘I want to know.” 

“There is but one James F. Arabin,”’ replied the servant, 
as one who should say that there was but one President of 
the United States, one King of Britain, one Church of 
England. And he rang off. 
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_ Here was unquestionably a case where my dt 
save Hannibal. He couldn’t save himself appar 
it was up tome. He had told me more than on 
would stop all this social nonsense after he had ma. 
Myra. Unmarried, he was turning out to be a bli 
imbecile. aE 
Married, he would settle down; and he would s] 
Myra down beside him. Se 
I decided that I was going to do something, and (; 
before the next Occidental bal masqué. A few days]; 
I slipped out of town on the Maricopa local and woun 
in Tucson, where I am intimate with Tom Boyle, | 
owner and presiding officer of the Railroad Man’s Tay) 
I laid my needs before Tom in plain English anc, 
averred that the thing could be done. What I | 
a determined band of roughneck citizens who would ; 
form meritorious but illegal acts for a cash considerat; 
Tom shook my hand and assured me that he could ec; 
any number of lawbreakers who would obey my orc 4 
money, and, for twenty- 
dollars, Mex., participata 
anyenterprise. j 


“Have them as h 
possible,” I expl: ‘ 
with whiskers. Hach’ 1 
must carry two guns an 
knife and look fierce, beca, 
there is some intimida: 
be done on this job; and 
fails there will be burials. 
are going to deal with 
impetuous citizen. 
member when f 
strangers tried to h 
Hannibal up one d; 
night years a; 
and right after t 
the nurses turn! 
down the cover! 
on four cots in | 

ma 


money makes 
men wild,” sa 
Tom; sol gaveh 
the cash, to be pi 
over when the j 
was finished. 
(Continued on 
Page 66) | 
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It was a temptation to Hildreth to ring the numb 
again, declare his identity, his mission, and find 0 
whether the servant could answer the puzzling questio) 
that he could not. * 

But a servant was not to be lightly confided in, especial 
over the telephone. Moreover, if James F. Arabin was, 
Boston, if he had deliberately been absent from New Yor 
at the time of Hildreth’s arrival, there was but one expl 
nation of such action: Arabin did not know that Hildret 
was coming. In that case it would hardly avail anythin 
to question the servant. Hildreth left the drugstore. 

Someone, of course, had engaged quarters at the Batter 
berg for Hildreth, and that someone had posed as Arabin- 
or, at any rate, as his representative. Someone ha 
wirelessed Hildreth on board the Lucantia and signé 
Arabin’s name to the message. Someone had telephone! 
Hildreth and made an appointment at the theater; but tha 
someone could not have been Arabin, for Arabin was 1 
Boston and would not return until to-morrow. Theservan 
spoke with certainty; there was no reason to doubt 
correctness of his knowledge as to his master’s movem h 

So then, whoever had sent that wireless, whoever ee 
caused that room to be engaged, whoever had ae 
be Arabin over the telephone, was an impostor. ES a 
there not been the telephone message, had not the spe ‘i 
said that he was Arabin, Hildreth could have a, 
it all. He would have assumed that some trusted emp! ake 
of Arabin had taken the liberty—been instructed to dos 
in fact—of signing Arabin’s name to the wireless, ad 
ing the room. If the voice over the telephone ati 
stated that it was the voice of An ha 7 
was an employee of the jeweler—but it ha ee 
There was but one conclusion—the sender of the wit® 


the theatel 
less, the engager of the room, the donor of i laeent 
ese 


ticket, was animpostor. And this, of course, led to < 
conclusion: Inasmuch as only an impostor had . 
things, and inasmuch, further, as there had been oth vs 
effort on the part of Arabin to meet him, and as AT f 
in Boston—his arrival was not expected by the 
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p to now the cryptic warnings and message of Morn 
:t had seemed anachronistic, smacking of the days 
re police forces were the powerful machines they are 
, of whimsical intrigue, of grotesque plot and counter- 
, as theatrical as their places of conception, staged in 
nrooms, aided and abetted by beautiful adventur- 
sof the stage. But there was no stage play about this 
r. It was in deadly, sober earnest, Hildreth could not 


rt. 
‘orn Light did not exaggerate Hildreth’s danger. How 
a lovely girl, knew of the plot Hildreth could not 
rine. But that her connection with it was innocent, 
her knowledge of it was innocent, he would have been 
ng to swear. Further, by warning him of danger she 
giving proof of her innocence. 
aless, of course, her appointment with him at Bishop’s 
\urant was in the nature of atrap. But this Hildreth 
ld not believe. And when common sense told him that 
ight not to keep the appointment, he answered it with 
argument that his conversation with Arabin’s butler 
shown him conclusively that there was a plot of some 
that he would not have suspected such a plot were 
yt for Morn Light, and that to doubt one who had 
.dy been proved honest in a measure was foolish. 
aving imagination, it occurred to him that there might 
been two rival plots, and that Morn was but serving 
of them. But that was a little too far-fetched. He 
issed it. And that his railroad mission might be the 
of whatever plan was being launched against him did 
eem reasonable. No one—not even Arabin—had been 
med of his connection with the railroad matter. 
1yway, all the evidence, the use of Arabin’s name, 
uded any possibility other than that the necklace was 
objective of the plot. Mechanically he patted the 
et in which reposed the design of the beautiful neck- 
the check for Arabin, his own letter of credit, and the 
lad power of attorney which empowered him to vote 
Jarlow railroad stock. He was glad he had them all 
him, even though they did spoil the symmetrical 
of his evening jacket, folded in a wallet though they 
, Also, he was glad he had changed a quantity of 
ish gold into American bills aboard the Lucantia and 
they were on his person; for he could not go back to 
sattenberg to-night, and cash might prove useful. 
taxicab came down the crosstown street. Hildreth 
dit. The young Englishman, aside from the matter 
svators, had no nerves. Danger assailed him; very 
he could not ascertain the source of the danger until 
ight. Two hours and more must be passed before he 
d receive an explanation. Why not employ those 
3 in seeing what he could of the city? He had heard 
read much of New York’s Chinatown. If it were 
te enough from the Vandergelt he would go there. 
his question the chauffeur answered that Chinatown 
ome miles distant. Hildreth immediately ordered the 
to take him there. And shortly afterward Hildreth 
ed the Port Arthur restaurant and ordered some 
ese food, finding that excitement had made him 
ry. He ate with perfect calm. Trouble was in the pot, 
ntil it was brewed, why worry needlessly? 

er eating he wandered round Chinatown for a while, 
jas quickly disillusioned of the idea that here lay any 
‘romance. It was sordid, distasteful, hideous with 
sted vice. He left it and explored the Bowery, of 
1 he had heard so much. Thinking that his silk hat 
red him a bit too shining a mark in the neighborhood, 
‘tered a hatter’s store and bought a soft cloth hat, 
ig his high hat to be called for later. 

wandered through the East Side, his coat buttoned 
his white shirt, and found it much less pitiful than 
on’s Whitechapel, though here, indeed, was poverty 
th. He came out beneath Brooklyn Bridge, made his 
0 Park Row and rode in a trolley across to Brooklyn, 
ig New York more wonderful at night than it had been 
y from the Lucantia’s deck. He recrossed the Bridge 
ound that it was half past eleven. A policeman 
ed him to the Subway and told him what stop was 
st Bishop’s restaurant. Somewhat before the 
nted hour he passed through the portals of that gay 
, gently but firmly refusing to surrender his hat and 
0 the rather insistent check boy. 

the head waiter, who accosted him, he proffered a 
st to be shown to Jacques. 

am Jacques,” said the waiter. ‘Monsieur wishes?” 
liss Light told me to ask for you,” said Hildreth. 
said you would understand.” 

h, wes” said the Frenchman. “And monsieur’s 
is? 


dreth’s Own name was on the tip of his tongue before 
ight himself. Morn Light had told him that he was 
Jaly. Undoubtedly she wished him to masquerade 
d Daly here as well as in her dressing room. 

aly,” he said. 

ery good, monsieur,” said Jacques. “If monsieur 
dllow me ——” 

led the way to an ornate stairway and motioned 


2th to precede him. In the hall above he moved up 
> Hildreth. 


“Monsieur will notice,” he said blandly, “that there is 
another flight of stairs at the other end of this hall. It 
leads to a side street. Also’’—and he opened a door and 
motioned Hildreth inside—“monsieur, if he looks, will 
notice that behind the curtain” —he pointed—“‘there is a 
door. It can be bolted on either side. At present it is not 
fastened at all. 

“Tt is well to notice these things, monsieur. That door 
opens almost directly on a third flight of stairs, leading to 
another side street. Monsieur will order now or await Miss 
Light’s arrival? That is better, yes? Meantime would 
monsieur care for something to drink?” 

Hildreth sat down at a table. 

“Jacques, what does all this mean?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is nothing I can tell monsieur. It remains with 
Miss Light. Undoubtedly mademoiselle did not invite 
monsieur to meet her here for the amusement of either 
monsieur or herself. Undoubtedly there will be explana- 
tions by her.” 

“Yes,” persisted Hildreth; “but you must know some- 
thing. You aren’t showing me several ways of escape for 
nothing, you know. What is the game?” 

Jacques shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is for mademoiselle to tell.’ 

“Oh, is it?’’ demanded Hildreth with choler. ‘And 
suppose it isn’t Miss Light who will find me here? Sup- 
pose it is someone else who —— [I think I’m rather an ass 
to walk in here blindfolded. I think I’ll not remain if I am 
to be kept in ignorance.”’ 

“That,” said Jacques, ‘‘is just as monsieur prefers. I, 
Jacques, know nothing—nothing, that is, which I am at 
liberty to pass on to monsieur. But I earnestly beg mon- 
sieur to remain. Mademoiselle wishes it. Monsieur would 
be foolish not to remain. However 4 

He made a gesture implying that Hildreth was free to 
depart. The Englishman laughed shortly. ‘“‘I’ll stay,’ he 
announced, chagrined at his inability to win any informa- 
tion from the head waiter. 

““And will drink a 
cocktail?” 

“Very well,” said Hil- 
dreth. 

Jacques bowed and left 
the room, closing the door 
silently after him. Merely 
asa precaution bornof the 
circumstances, Hildreth 
rose and tried the door 
Jacques had closed. It 
yielded readily and he 
moved away satisfied. 
He pushed back the cur- 
tain the Frenchman had 
indicated and opened the 
door concealed behind it. 
He looked through and 
assured himself ag to the 
location of the stairs 
Jacques had mentioned. 
Then he replaced the cur- 
tain in its original folds 
and sat down at the table, 
first removing his hat and 
coat. On second thought he put 
his hat on again. Jacques’ words 
had plainly signified that there 
might be need for flight. It was 
as well to be ready to attempt it. 

He started nervously asa knock 
sounded on the door, but it was 
only a waiter bringing the cock- 
tail he had ordered of Jacques. 
The man put it on the table. He 
unfolded a newspaper and handed 
it to Hildreth. 

“The gentleman might care to 
read,” he suggested, and bowed 
himself out of the room. 

Hildreth picked up the paper 
idly. He noted amusedly that it 
was dated Tuesday, though Mon- 
day had not been more than four 
or fiveminutes dead. Butaglance 
told him that it was a theatrical 
paper, of which he had heard his 
actress cousin speak as denoting 
the importance of thestagein New 
York, where it commanded its 
own newspaper. He knew it was 
issued almost in time to meet the audience 
filing out of the theater, ready with a re- 
view of the performance they had just wit- 
nessed. { 

Then swiftly his idle glance became fixed. 
Alongside a picture of a comedian who had 
been arrested for speeding his automobile 
was a photograph of a bearded man, and 
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beneath the photograph the man’s name. Above it was a 
headline telling of the sudden death of John Madison Clin- 
ton, president of the railroad, to take part in whose 
annual election Hildreth had been primarily sent to 
America. 

He read the article interestedly. Halfway down the 
column he came on a statement issued by the board of 
directors to the effect that, out of respect to the memory 
of the late president, the annual stockholders’ meeting 
would be postponed for two weeks. 

Hildreth’s first thought was of delight. Then he should 
not have to cut short his trip to America; his stay in New 
York would be prolonged at least two weeks and he would 
have a chance, entirely aside from this mystery, to see 
Morn Light, to know her. . He was sorry that 
anyone should die, but if President Clinton must die he 
could not have chosen a more opportune time for Hildreth, 
or his directors a more satisfying way of evidencing their 
regard for their dead chief. 

Whatever this mystery might be it would undoubtedly 
be settled in a day or so. It could hardly endure longer. 
And, with the introduction to Morn Light it had given 
him, he would make use of these extra two weeks. . . . 
The telephone, set on the wall, jangled and disturbed his 
pleasant musings. 

He rose wonderingly, suspiciously even, and put the 
receiver to his ear: 

“Mr. Daly? Ted? This is Morn. I can’t come down; 
it’s impossible now. But wait. You must wait! And don’t 
go to your hotel under any consideration. Stay where you 
are! Do you understand?” 

“T understand what you’re saying,” he replied, “but not 
its meaning. And isn’t it about time you explained 
what sh 

“T can’t! I can’t!” she said, her voice so filled with 
repressed excitement that he could imagine her flushed 
face and heaving bosom. ‘‘If I could now—but I can’t. 
Believe me, won’t you? Trust me—please! And wait!’ 

“Hadn’t I better go to the police?” 
he demanded. 

“Police? You’d not pass the 
threshold of the nearest station. I 
tell you it’s so! Wait for me; please 
wait; sometime to-night— before 
morning ae 

“But, I say,” he protested, “I’m 
beginning to have an inkling. I’m 
beginning to see a 

“You can’t,” she said. “You 
haven’t the slightest idea of how 
big Will you wait? I tell you 
your very life—will you wait?” 

“Of course,” he said; “but ——” 

Strangely changed, her voice came 
over the wire to him: 

“Don’t be absurd, Ted! You must 
know what a ridiculous hour this is to 
ask me to come to supper. Even an 
actress needs sleep once in a while, 
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you know. And my ankle—you knew it was bothering 
me. You aren’t very thoughtful, to say the kindest! 
Good-by.” ; 

He heard the click of the receiver; she had rung off. 


VI 


*pHEES was a pout of amused disgust on Morn’s lips as 

she drew aside the portiéres and entered the drawing- 
room of herapartment. It vanished when she saw Atchison 
sitting on a divan. 

“Oh, you!” she said. “I knew it couldn’t be Celia that 
Theard. But I didn’t hear you ring?’ she added question- 
ingly. 

“I didn’t bother to be announced,” he replied. ‘“‘It ig 
late. The hall boy was busy at the phone and evidently 
thought me a resident here; the elevator was down in the 
basement. I presume the operator was sneaking a smoke. 
So I walked up. I would have rung the bell at your front 
door, but the door was ajar, so—I walked in.” 

“Ajar? I thought I’d locked it.” 

“The evidence goes to prove that you did not,’ he 
rejoined lightly. ‘“‘You were telephoning? I interrupted 
you?” 

“Not at all,’’ she answered carelessly. ‘‘I should have 
been glad of an interruption, but none happened; so I was 
rude instead.” 

“Indeed? I can hardly fancy you being that. To whom, 
may I ask?” 

“Oh, a silly boy who gets his knowledge of actresses 
from the comic papers, I imagine. Wanted me to go down- 
town and have supper with him. He’d been drinking, I 
faney. 

“ He knew that my ankle was hurt; called at my dressing 
room after the first act to-night to offer sympathy and ask 
me to have supper after the performance. I refused and I 
imagine he’s been brooding ”—ghe laughed deliciously— 
“‘and drinking.” 

“Tmpertinent cub!” said Atchison. 

“So I gave him to understand,”’ said Morn carelessly. 
She sat down in a chair across the room from Atchison. 

“Who is he?” 

Her eyebrows lifted slightly. 

“Ted Daly. Cincinnati. Stocks and bonds. Will that 
do? I don’t know his polities or his religion. What did you 
want to see me about?’ she asked abruptly. 

“Mr. Ted Daly,” he answered. 

“What!” The word was wrung from her unawares, and 
the moment she had uttered it she turned her head as 
though to rearrange the cushion in the back of her chair. 
When she turned back to Atchison there was no sign of 
alarm on her face. 

“What do you care about Ted Daly?” she asked with 
seeming perplexity. 

The man’s face was hard. 

“Don’t play with me, Morn! Are you keeping a love 
affair from me?” 

“A love affair! Have you been drinking?” she asked 
contemptuously. 

“You know better,’’ he said shortly. “But I happened 
to be downstairs a few moments ago, as you know. I over- 
heard the hall boy speaking.” 

“Well?” She seemed unmoved. 

Suddenly his face was convulsed. 

“Why do you lie to me, Morn? I heard the operator 
downstairs speak your name! I heard him say that he was 
getting a number for you! And now you tell me that this 
Daly called you up. Why do you lie?’’. 

“Tf you must know,” she answered, “it is hard enough 
for a girl to apologize to a man without letting other people 
know that she has done go.” 

“You! Apologized to this man? Why?” 

“T was rude to him when he called at my dressing room 
to-night. My ankle hurt and I was—impatient. But I 
was silly, for at once he again insisted that I dine with him 
now.” 
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“Yes, Morn; Tell Him 
My Name,’’ Said a 
Voice From the Doorway 


“And the rest of the 
story—what you’ve just 
told me ae 

“Does that matter? It 
was none of your business! 
Since you make it yours, 
since you eavesdrop, I tell you. Are you satisfied?” 

“So that it is not a love affair, I am.’ 

“And if it were?” 

“Then I should make New York most uncomfortable 
for Mr. Ted Daly.” 

She colored. 

“But you promised that you would never again ——”’ 

“Promised!” He sneered. ‘What is a promise 
when That, Morn, was because I loved you. Because 
I would not ask you to marry a man who had no security of 
place: who 

“And are you not the same man?” 

He smiled. 

“The same man, my dear Morn; but the security of 
place—soon, oh, very soon, Morn, I shall be secure. This 
last coup ——” 

“Yes? And what is it?” 

“That can wait,’”’ he answered. 

“And yet you profess to love me. What is love without 
trust?” 

“You must remember, Morn, that you have not yet told 
me that you love me.” 

“No. SoIhaven’t. And I never shall!” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

““When the time comes, Morn, you will do as I tell you.”’ 

“In other things, perhaps, but in that—no.” 

“We shall see,” he said. 

She moved uneasily. 

“You have strange ways of showing affection,” she said. 
“You threaten; you rage; you ask me to do dangerous 
things. This evening I was to have been an accomplice in 
a murder, was I not?” 

“Why be brutal? Call it an elimination.” 

“And suppose I had refused? Suppose I had called for 
the police?” 

“In that case, Morn, 
regret.” 

“And you call it love that inspires you! You speak of 
love and yet you do not trust me!” 

“If we were married, Morn, I would trust you, 
you did not love me. But as it is Enough of that!” 

“Yes. Let it be enough,” said Morn crossly. “I’m 
tired; I’ve worked hard; I want to go to bed. Why did 
you make me stay up anyway?” 

“To tell you what I’ve already told you.” 

“And you have heard my answer. Is that all you came 
for?” 

“Wait a bit!”’ he ordered sternly. She had risen, but 
she sat down again. “Would it create much comment if 
you missed a performance at the Vandergelt?”’ 

“The house wouldn’t close, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Then—don’t let your ankle recover too quickly. You 
may need it as an excuse.” 

“A headache would do as well,” she told him. 

“There is a man with whom 
ing,”’ he replied. 
escape us long.” 

“The Englishman you spoke of? What was his name?”’ 

“TI didn’t say,” he replied. ‘“‘The Englishman’ will 
identify him well enough. Names are dangerous things at 
times. Don’t forget, Morn, we are not married yet.” 

He rose and picked up his hat. She rose, too, and faced 
him. He drew a step closer to her. Apparently without 
design she put a table between them and picked up a 
paper knife and toyed with it. 
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you would have suffered great 


though 


“ce Why? ” 
you may yet go automobil- 
“He eluded us to-night, but he can’t 


entrance into Morn’s apartment held full sw. 
his heart. He had concealed it fairly well 
Morn. Atleast, though he had broken intoa 
a couple of times, though he had threatenec 
elimination of Mr. Daly, he did not believe 
Morn took him seriously just now. ae 
Atchisonsmiledgrimly. Itwas very unfo 
that Morn should be interested in any m 
unfortunate for the man if the interest continued, \ 
hated Atchison, she said; but, unless another man 0 
pied her heart, it would not be impossible for Atchiso 
turn her hate into love. That there was a certain pron 
of which Morn had reminded him, in the way of such ar 
tempt, was not to be considered. He, Rennold Atchi 
the Gray Ghost, had thought for many years that a wot 
could have no place in his affairs, — 
But now—recently he had begun to wonder whei 
ambition might not well be set aside in favor of M 
Light. That his career must end if he won Morn he kn 
but somehow his career no longer seemed to matter. ' 
one great incident—coup—planned for the near fut 
then—a place of security—with Morn at his side. This! 
begun to seem infinitely more desirable than the mere c 
tinuance of his career. It was more desirable; it did: 
merely seem to be. And now Morn was telephoning an 
in the middle of the night! Pie 
But it would be a very simple matter to send a wire 
Cincinnati, to one of those who had served the Gray Gh 
in a certain Ohio matter. That person could decide 
what sort of message would assure Mr. Ted Daly’s imme 
ate departure for the city of his residence. The. telegr: 
which would be sent to Daly might say that his father v 
dying, that his office had burned—anything; it could 
well left to the judgment of the Gray Ghost’s Cincinn: 
follower, who would look up Mr. Daly and find out wh 
would be most imperative, most compelling, = = 
Meantime it was necessary to find out Daly addre 
and to have asked it from Morn Light would have been 
rouse her immediate suspicion. If Morn was really inte 
ested in the man—Morn could be trusted in th gre 
matters impending, but where her heart was 


The hall boy was asleep over his desk as Atch 
the ground floor. But it was not necessary 
and ask what number Morn had called. The 
record sheets with all the day’s calls. There ¥ 
opposite Morn’s name, and the time was m 
number, so that Atchison could make no - 
made a mental note of it and passed out of 
without disturbing the sleeping hall boy. 

At a drug store on the nearest corner he 1 
phone, giving the number he had just obse 
use of a simple ruse. vie ain 

“Is this the Grand Central ticket office?” 

“No; this is Bishop’s restaurant,” was the 


Hildreth soon, until he knew that the Eng 
been located he was not anxious to divert a: 
another trail. Yet, if he would find Daly 
jealousy urged him to do so—he must 
Bishop’s restaurant at once to trail the youn 
hotel. For, of course, Daly was not living 
which was merely a restaurant. 
He lifted the receiver again and called 
rant. Sts 
“Ask Mr. Brant or Mr. Ashby to come to th 
said. id ae 
“Ashby?” he asked a moment later. 
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); this is Williams,” came the excited reply. “I just 
you up at Morn’s—this very minute almost—and 
id you’d gone.” ; 

2]]?” said Atchison as Williams hesitated. 

m’t lose your temper with me at what I’m going to 
u, will you?” demanded Williams. 

we you lost Hildreth? Has he made his way to the 
’ To Arabin?” cried Atchison in fury that he could 
otrol. “Answer me!” 

\—not that I know of,” said Williams; “but—but— 
Light knows where he is!” 

nat? You're insane!” 

old you not to get sore,’’ said Williams. ‘‘It’s the 


w do you know?” 

visited her dressing room to-night. It was there he 
then he left his coat and stick behind him in his seat 
theater.” 

lliams,” said Atchison menacingly, “if you’re 
if you’re even mistaken Go on!” His voice 
arse. 

1y should I lie? And I can’t be mistaken,” said Wil- 
“JT was in Merton’s café, opposite the Vandergelt, 
ag my end of the search from there. A man in uni- 
ame in—the uniform of the Vandergelt attachés. I 
him a drink; told him that a friend of mine had 
untably disappeared, a stranger in the city. Didn’t 
e it would lead to anything, but I wasn’t overlook- 
ingle bet. The man was the stage doortender. I 
ed Hildreth as well as I could from Ashby’s descrip- 
Te said my description sounded something like that 
n who’d come round to the stage door just after the 
t—the very time that Hildreth went out. And he 
or Miss Light—said she had sent for him.” 

t!” cried Atchison. ‘‘I know the man you mean. 
r Johnny’s trick to get inside. She hadn’t sent for 
ut she knew him and received him. His name is 
aly, and he’s at Bishop’s restaurant now, and it’s 
im that I was calling up Ashby. I want you to find 
hotel and ——” 

ly?” said Williams. “But if his name is Daly, why 
ell the doortender his-name was Hildreth?” 

at!” Atchison’s voice rose almost to a scream. 
say he gave the name of Williams, you’re 
You must be right! Morn has—I can’t believe— 
lieve it! I know it! She’s double-crossed me, the 
treacherous T’ll make her pay! I’ll 
is!”? 

n effort he calmed himself. 
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“Williams,” he began again more calmly, “he was at 
Bishop’s restaurant within an hour. Get over there at 
once! Ashby and Brant with you? Take them. Wait! 
Have one of them phone the house and get everyone there 
on the trail. If Hildreth isn’t there—and Daly is a name 
that might possibly help you in identifying him—find out 
where he went.” 

“And where’ll you be?” asked Williams. 

“Here.” He gave the name and address of the drug 
store. “I don’t want to start downtown. Hildreth may be 
gone from Bishop’s. I’d only have to follow after you 
then. You telephone me the moment you’ve either landed 
him or found where he went; or, if you haven’t learned 
that, phone anyway.” 

“And if it has to be done in a hurry and ain’t easy—shall 
we take chances?” 

“The biggest chance we’re taking is in letting him go,” 
snapped Atchison. “‘Take any chance, no matter how wide 
open. That’s why I want you to get the crowd at the 
house. No one, by any chance, could identify any of them. 
Have plenty of taxis, and if you can’t kidnap him—do the 
other. Quick!” 

Atchison hung up the receiver and left the booth. 

“Waiting for a call,” he told the sleepy clerk, who 
nodded uninterestedly. 

He leaned against a show case; and now, when there was 
something tremendous on, when any wrath he had hitherto 
felt against Morn was made infinitesimal by comparison 
with the wild fury that possessed him now, his face was 
devoid of any expression save a granitelike hardness. 

That he did not rush at once to Morn Light’s apartment 
proved his great control of self. Morn had betrayed him, 
played with him, laughed at him, snatched his prey from 
his grasp. Williams’ words fitted in beautifully with the 
other evidence—the overheard telephoning, Morn’s false 
reason for the call, her later story that was the more plausi- 
ble because it contained half truths. 

He even remembered, with a flash of scorn for himself, 
that he had overlooked its potentiality—love had blinded 
his attitude toward Morn; in another he would have 
weighed these things—that Morn wore the same shoes she 
had on when she arrived at Patello’s. Even the sprained 
ankle, then, was fictitious. She had pretended in order 
that she might have an opportunity to send for Hildreth. 
The latter had probably told the truth to the stage door- 
tender—that Morn wished to see him. 

But why? Morn knew nothing of Hildreth’s unwitting 
connection with the plans of the Gray Ghost. At least, 
Atchison had told her nothing of it. Morn knew nothing 
definite, save that something tremendous impended—that 
is, from the lips of Atchison she had learned no more than 
that. And she could not have guessed names and details. 
Somebody must have told her! Who? 

He was still expressionless as he came thus far in his 
reasoning, but his rage was directed away from Morn for 
a moment toward the unknown who had yielded up the 
Gray Ghost’s secrets to a scheming woman. His thoughts 
went back to Morn. 

A scheming woman! How dared she? How dared she! 
Had she pretended complaisance all along? Had even her 
questions of to-night been deeply thought out, uttered 
with a hope of winning knowledge from him that later she 
might hand over to someone else? It was impossible; 
but—what else did her connection with Hildreth mean? 

Still, he did not go to her apartment. If Morn was 
treacherous it would be better to keep her in ignorance of 
his suspicions, so that she might unwittingly inform the 
many who would watch her from to-night on of the identity 
of those who profited by her treachery. Assoon as Williams 
phoned again he would have watchers sta- 
tioned outside the Glenworth. Meantime— 
he could wait. 

vir 
ILDRETH rang for a servant and re- 
quested to see Jacques. The head 
waiter came in a moment. 

“Miss Light,”’ said Hildreth, “just tele- 
phoned me. Theend of her speech sounded 
queer; not merely her words—they were 
disconnected, entirely foreign to what she 
had been saying—but her voice was queer. 
It was as though someone had quietly en- 
tered the room and she had discovered his 
presence just in time.” 

“Tt is probable, monsieur,” said Jacques. 

“And is she in danger at the hands of 
that person?” 

Jacques hesitated. 

“Mademoiselle is a brilliant actress; far 
more brilliant than her comic-opera efforts 
require. If she heard this someone in time—she can be 
trusted to play a part well. She is of quick wit, monsieur.” 

“But if she didn’t hear his entrance in time? What 
then?” 

Jacques’ swarthy face grew a shade lighter. 

“T do not like to think of that, monsieur,’’ he said 
slowly. 

“That’s enough, Jacques,” said Hildreth. 
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He started for the door, but the waiter barred his path. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur, I beg of you!” 

“But you yourself said that she was in danger!” cried 
Hildreth. 

“But if she were—monsieur would be too late! 
would only expose himself.’ 

“And you’d have me make that a reason for sitting 
quietly here?”’ cried Hildreth. 

He pushed the Frenchman aside, but Jacques clung to 
his arm. 

“But listen, monsieur; but listen!”? gasped Jacques. 
“Mademoiselle is wonderful—but wonderful! The 
chances are a hundred to one that she is not suspected yet; 
and, if she is, the chances are still the same that she will 
carry off the situation. She has brains. She has poise. 
Suppose she is not suspected and that monsieur goes to her 
apartment—what then?” 

“Well, what then? I’m a grown man, capable of taking 
care of her!” 

“Against the Gray Ghost? Monsieur is big, is strong, 
doubtless, has courage of a surety; but against the Gray 
Ghost ——” 

The Frenchman released his grip of Hildreth’s arm; he 
leaned against the wall and mopped his forehead with a 
handkerchief. Hildreth stared at him, amazed. 

“You don’t mean to tell me Look here, Jacques; 
I’m not a child, afraid of the bogy-man. You're talking 
nonsense, aren’t you?” 

“Monsieur has heard of the Gray Ghost, has he not?” 

“As I’ve heard of Arséne Lupin, Raffles, and others. He 
doesn’t exist, does he? I thought he was a myth, a scape- 
goat when the police Johnnies over here came a cropper.” 

“Yet has not Scotland Yard permitted him to take the 
blame for certain affairs that have happened in England?” 

“T thought they were taking a leaf out of the book of the 
police over here. You don’t mean to tell me that there 
really is sucha You don’t mean to say that he might 
be with Miss Light now?” 

Jacques nodded. 

“Tt is not impossible, monsieur. And if monsieur should 
go up to her apartment now and the Gray Ghost should be 
there Monsieur is, as I have said, of a strength and 
courage most admirable; but—the Gray Ghost is the Gray 
Ghost! Monsieur would sign his death warrant. That is 
monsieur’s business. But he would also sign the death 
warrant of Mademoiselle Light, who has risked much in 
his behalf.’ 

He straightened up and moved away from the wall. He 
touched Hildreth on the arm and his eyes pleaded. 

“But he’s only one man, if he’s not a myth and is a 
reality. One man!” 

“But such a man!” cried Jacques. “And, though he 
seems to be alone—who can tell who lurk in the shadows? 
Who knows how many score of his followers are within a 
dozen yards. Monsieur, if you have any gratitude for a 
lady who has faced danger for you, you will stay here.” 

Swiftly Hildreth moved between the Frenchman and the 
door. 

“T’m not a child, Jacques,’ he said warningly. ‘I’ve 
been playing puss-in-the-corner, darting from one place to 
another, long enough. What is Miss Light’s connection 


He 


“You Hate Me, and Hate Will Do—for the Present” 


with the Gray Ghost? Who is the Gray Ghost? Where 
do I belong in his scheme of things? You know; tell me!” 
Jacques shrugged his shoulders. He shook his head. 
“Very well,” said Hildreth. ‘Ishallleavehere. Ishallgo 
to the nearest policeman, as I should have done some hours 
ago. I shall tell him all I know. The police can round up 
this Gray Ghost in an hour, can’t they?” 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Stationary Population 


fl etme are a hundred million people in the United 
States, whereas three centuries ago there were not one 
million. Meantime the population of Europe has grown 
enormously. Not long ago the British Isles contained 
fewer people than are now in the state of New York. In 
Frederick the Great’s time Prussia had only five million 
inhabitants. From the beginning of the present industrial 
régime of factory production continuous growth in popu- 
lation has been an important factor. 

But for years the birth rate has been falling rapidly all 
over the Western World. So far, this has been virtually 
offset by a fall in the death rate. Only in France has 
growth of population actually stopped. But there are 
more positive limits to a decline in the death rate than to 
a decline in the birth rate. Already in countries where 
hygiene is most advanced—as the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland—the death rate is 
round fifteen to the thousand. Whether it can be got very 
much below that is a question. 

Meantime, undoubtedly, smaller families are more and 
more the rule in the most civilized countries. It is pointed 
out that in such countries—or those of them that keep 
statistics on the subject, which, to our shame, does not 
include the United States—the birth rate has fallen to a 
level no higher than that of France several decades ago; 
and the French birth rate kept on falling until it virtually 
equaled the death rate. 

Certain students of these phenomena see, in the not 
distant future— especially in view of the war and its 
possible after-effects in the way of enforcing economy of 
living—a positive cessation of that rapid growth of popu- 
lation which has characterized the modern era in Europe 
and this country; probably this is desirable. Humanity 
has been too cheap. 


Gaining an Hour 


T MIDNIGHT on April thirtieth, conformably to 
legislative enactments, all the clocks in Germany and 
Holland were set forward one hour. The French Chamber 
of Deputies has passed an act to the same end. The 
change has since been adopted in England. Parliament 
considered it a dozen years ago and came near ordering it 
then. Benjamin Franklin, in the eighteenth century, 
advocated such a change. 

The growth of cities seems, in the course of a hundred 
years, to have taken about an hour of daylight, about half 
the year, from about half the population of the Western 
world —those, that is, who do not live in the country. 
Even for our grandfathers the day began earlier than for 
us. Theoretically we could just get up an hour earlier and 
let the clock alone. But practically that is out of the 
question. 

There is no use of anybody’s doing it unless everybody 
does it; no use of A’s getting down to the shop at seven 
instead of eight unless B and C, his fellow workers, and 
D and E, with whom the shop does business, also get down 
at seven. And no legislative enactment could sharply 
break through the settled habit of a whole population. 
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Laws and employers might threaten all sorts of penalties 
without getting all the inhabitants of a country out of bed 
at an unusual hour. There remained the simple and effec- 
tual expedient of just changing the clock. Everybody gets 
up at seven, as usual, and goes through the long- 
accustomed routine of the day with no inconvenience be- 
cause the clock now says seven when it formerly said six. 

It is a fine illustration of the field within which legisla- 
tionis really effective. It canmove the hands of the clock— 
in other words, change the figures in a convention. 


Probation in Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA statute provides that when a per- 

son is convicted of any crime, except a few which 
necessarily involve gross moral turpitude, and it appears 
that he has not before been convicted of crime, then the 
court may take into consideration the defendant’s char- 
acter and all the collateral circumstances of the case—for 
example, whether he has been generally industrious or a 
loafer; whether he bears a reputation for common honesty 
or the reverse; how well he has discharged his obligations 
to his family or other dependents; what his motive was in 
committing the crime. And if it appears “‘that he or she is 
not likely again to engage in offensive conduct, and that 
the public good does not require that the defendant should 
suffer the penalty imposed by law,” the court may suspend 
the sentence and place the defendant on probation, on 
such terms as it deems proper. 

This is an intelligent law, and we are glad to note it in 
the Keystone State, which, by and large, probably has as 
many civic virtues as any other member of the Union— 
although current political criticism, with its powerful 
inclination to slapdash generalizations, has carefully picked 
out the vices that Pennsylvania shares in greater or less 
degree with the remainder of the sisterhood, and so made 
her a perennial horrible example. 

A few crimes, like murdering a man by poison to get his 
life insurance, could be committed only by a dangerously 
depraved person. With those exceptions the general char- 
acter of the defendant, his motives and the collateral 
circumstances are far more important than the nature of 
the crime itself. One man steals a ham. He is a tippling, 
quarrelsome loafer and chronic deadbeat, abuses his fam- 
ily, has been arrested a dozen times for small offenses; he 
stole the ham to get money to buy whisky. Another man 
steals a hundred dollars. He has been industrious, honest, 
attached to his family; but he fell into the hands of a loan 
shark who threatened to expose him to his employer, which 
might mean the loss of his job. 

Law calls the first offense petty larceny and deals with it 
lightly; while it calls the second grand larceny and deals 
with it severely. Courts should have discretion, as under 
this Pennsylvania probation law and others like it in other 
states, to take character and circumstances into account. 


Three:Price Stores 


HE one-price store has a deservedly strong hold on 

public favor, because for the same goods it charges the 
same price to all customers. But most stores sell service 
as well as goods, and not all customers want the same 
service. So—especially on the Pacific Coast—quite a 
number of stores have tried a three-price system and found 
that it works satisfactorily. 

The price for the goods is the same to everybody. But 
if a customer wants the goods delivered, that is a service; 
if he wants credit, that is another service. If a customer 
wants the goods, plus delivery, plus credit, he pays a cer- 
tain price. If he carries the goods home, thus dispensing 
with delivery service, he gets a five per cent reduction. If 
he carries the goods home and pays cash, thus dispensing 
with both delivery and credit service, he gets ten off. 

If a customer does not require the delivery service or the 
credit service he does not have to pay for them—which is 
obviously fairer than a rigid one price, whether or not 
delivery and credit service are included. Ifa customer does 
not want the bother of making change with every purchase 
he can deposit a given amount, against which his purchases 
are charged. 

Those who have tried it say the success of the system 
depends upon the rigidness with which it is adhered to. 


Land Titles 


eee defects in land titles are very common. 
A name is miswritten, an heir is unaccounted for, a 
judgment has not been formally released, an old tax deed 
is outstanding, and so on. But in all except a few cases 
these defects are technical merely; nobody, because of 
them, is in a position really to disturb the holder in his 
possession of the land. They are “clouds” rather than 
solid substances. 

The holder of the land might ignore them—only he 
could not feel secure. He would fear that some actual 
danger to his possession might arise from them. If he 
wishes to sell his land or to mortgage it, the buyer or the 
mortgagee will insist upon the clouds being removed or 


g 
upon a guaranty against them. There must be ala 
opinion that the title is perfect or an insurance o} 


of th 
by a title-guaranty company. e a 
In a pamphlet on the Torrens System of lan 
registration the register of the county of New York 
‘‘Contrary to popular belief, the losses resulting 
defects in titles are comparatively small. Althoug! 
paid to the title-guaranty companies in the past ty 
five years would probably aggregate one hundred y 
dollars, perhaps ten thousand dollars a year would pe 
losses of all the title companies in the city of New 
since they have been in business.” #3 
Under the old system, however, title insuran 
advisable, because a layman can hardly tell when 
technical defect may develop a real threat to his posse 
The figures quoted merely indicate how expensive tt 
system necessarily is. The remedy for that expense : 
Torrens System of land registration. 


Boom and War 


M°? ST of the business of England, like that o 
United States, is conducted by corporations; 
English companies publish reports of their earnings 
commonly than American companies do. A reyiew ¢ 
reports of two hundred and eighty-six English comp: 
engaged in pretty much all lines of trade except railroa 
mining, banking and insurance, recently came to hai 

Net profits of these companies, taken in the aggre 
were seventeen and a half per cent higher in a year 
was all war than in the preceding one, which was s¢ 
twelfths peace. War has brought a boom in many lin 
trade. In that connection, it may be recalled, the C 
cellor of the Exchequer calculates that the tax onwar pi 
will yield over four hundred million dollars this year, 

Breweries, motor and cycle companies, tramways 
waterworks show a decrease in profits. Stricter regul: 
of drink, some stricter individual economy, and lesse 
of home populations by the drain of men to camps, | 
ably account for that. But, on the whole, the review; 
the impression of something like a boom. a 

There is no moral in this. It is altogether unm 
Undoubtedly the boom proceeds largely from the go 
ment’s enormous expenditures of borrowed money; 
it has a certain stimulating effect. a 


Two Kinds of Discipline 


E ARE sorry to hear the reiterated and transpe 
absurdity that peace makes people soft and 
makes them hard. Any well-grown child ought to 
that the discipline of peace is much more rigorous ' 
that of war. 
In peace your problems arise day by day. Yout 
meet them with your own will and judgment. What 
shall do is up to you fifty-two weeks in the year. U! 
you discover a pretty constant degree of resolution 
common sense, the penalty is upon you immediately. 
war all that discipline is abolished. You shut your ¢ 
fold your arms and hand yourself over to another. The 
forth all you have to do is obey somebody else’s comm: 
You have no individual discretion, no individual res] 
sibility. You cannot fail except by an amazingly 
display of physical cowardice—under conditions when 
display of cowardice is almost an impossibility—or 
equally rare disobedience of orders. 
Of all the French and German soldiers who were loc 
in the terrible struggle round Verdun, hardly one had 
seen a battle until the war began. The whole war 
generation in Europe had received lifelong, unbroken di 
pline of peace, and naturally, when the test came, wash 
as granite. Conceivably it would be possible by continu 
warfare to soften a population into mere moral mush. 


Buying on Time 
es 
E IS our impression that a good many farmers 
other people, too, no doubt—get their cash and t 
credit wrong end to. They are careful about makin 
purchase for cash, but rather less careful about mé 
on credit; they would hesitate somewhat I mger 
buying the new implement if they were gol 
down the money for it than if they were only 
a six-months note. } 
Of course it ought to be just the other wa. 
man can afford to take more chances with his 
with his credit. He ought to be more wary abo 
given purchase when he cannot pay for it but 
note than if he had the money in the bank. Ifa 
a hundred dollars in cash through an unprofitable 
he has lost a hundred dollars, and that is the end 
he signs a note and cannot pay it he stands to le 
not only the money but his credit too. i 
Obviously a man can afford to take chan 
tion to the width of his margin over and above 
If he makes a questionable purchase on credit 
bling below the margin. This will look pret 
we think, to anybody who studies it over. 
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way we farmers are being uplifted by the city 
ple all over the country is as touching as it is 
tifying. Our State Bankers’ Association has ap= 
a Committee on Agriculture and is holding meet- 
uxurious parlors of metropolitan hotels, figuring 
t ails the people of the Fairview neighborhood. 
[ could give them some significant hints. If they 
e out here and look us over right on the ground 
rtake to teach them in half a day’s drive to tell 
ute as we pass a farm just what ails it. Ifit hasa 
seed look as to fields, and buildings that look as if 
e struck with leprosy, it is probably owned in the 
eat, and most likely by a bank director or some 
armer. If it is in good tilth, well fenced, nicely 
ll equipped, spruce, bright, and a little given to 
ation, it is owned by the man who works it. 
1 that, we are glad to have people studying our 
3, the chief of which are nonresident ownership 
retiring nature of our yeomanry. We suspect, 
shat we people who live on the farms will probably 
solve our own problems. We like city folks, and 
tys gladly raid the chicken house and the straw- 
1 for the pleasure of setting them down to a table 
‘some country fare; but when they try to do 
r us we get furious. We don’t like to have them 
s to us, either. But if they will come out and 
y the hand and do things with us, as man to man, 
iting humbly and unselfishly for the answer to a 
at is as important to city as country, we’ll go 
sh them in amity to the end of the road. 
iey’'ve got to know more about us than they can 
m their roll-top desks before they succeed in 
any great revolution in rural life. A person who 
Ss us except through the bars of a banker’s cage is 
miss when he tries to shoot rural folly as it flies. 
her night at the schoolhouse, for instance, we had 
by Mrs. J. J. Faville, a lawyer from the county 
1 subject was Sex Rebellion. She told us that 
ties have taken away the women’s work, and that 
e race, disinherited of its priceless privilege of 
mands its share in the activities of a recon- 
society.” 
s and electric light company, she said, relieves the 
f the job of dipping candles. The mills rob her of 
of making clothes. They 
iswoggle her out of the 
privilege of grinding corn 


the best she could, but she didn’t realize the conditions 
in the average farm home. Wilson Beebe’s wife, who is a 
Suffragist—as, to tell the truth, most of us are—though 
not an insurrectionist, had got Mrs. Faville there, and I 
was sorry for her once or twice. 

“T speak,’’ said Mrs. J. J. Faville, “for the millions and 
millions of women who are reaching out to this man-made 
society and crying: ‘Give us back our work!’” 

And my wife broke out into a little giggle that broadened 
over the audience into a sort of general guffaw. We men 
didn’t laugh quite so heartily as the women did, but we 
laughed—and Mrs. Beebe turned all colors. 

As for Mrs. J. J. Faville, she hoarsened her voice a little 
more, the way they do when engaged in public speaking, 
and never tumbled. She went on to say that the men have 
taken from the women every job they ever had except 
that of wet nurse, and that the baby-food people are out 
after that. We men were able to laugh again at this, and 
without that sneaking expression which we had when the 
speaker lamented the paucity of women’s work. 

Well, I think I can see her side of the case. I have a 
brother practicing medicine in Moline, and his women- 
folk have mighty little productive work to do, just as Mrs. 
Faville said. And yet dishwashing and sweeping and 
dusting and making beds and frying meat and cooking 
eggs, and doing in general what cooking the delicatessen 
miscreants have left—all these are just about as produc- 
tive in Moline as they are in Fairview; but I don’t notice 
that the womenfolk in the family of Doctor Dunham, of 
Moline, go to them with any more of a glad ery than do 
the wife and daughter of Abner Dunham, of Fairview. In 
fact, they seem to feel disgraced if they are caught at 
work. They hate like sin—and I sometimes think worse— 
to answer the doorbell when the maid happens to be on 
strike. What they want seems to be something different 
from what they have, rather than actual work. They 
appear to me to be in the same frame of mind as a man 
who makes the rounds of places where drinks are sold, to 
find something, as he says, that ‘‘will hit the spot.” 

I don’t know much about these city women who are 
said to be yearning for their share in the productive work 
of the world, something to take the place of the task of 
grinding the corn, dressing the skins and planting the 
beans, which savage women discharge; but they seem to 


ar, curing meat, making 
dering lard, and all the 
t. You know how the 
sts” talk. Why, one 
ve thought, from what 
shat all the women in the 
except the women wage- 
re obliged to sit day after 
twiddle their thumbs for 
mething to do. 


tform Nonsense 


2 let anybody under the 
alk anything on earth at 
onsolidated school audi- 
Tom Whelpley, our 
-and the Neighborhood 
Jl-Work, says it’s dem- 
nd that the schoolhouse 
must be an open forum. 
e shied at some things; 
\dolph Tulp, our German 
‘h, musician, artist, car- 
d chief teacher of handi- 
tked a German anarchist 
_ under the name of a 
rian,” and he spoke to a 
‘on the evils of govern- 
1y government, mind 
d it didn’t seem to do 
1, we decided that we 
draw the line in the fu- 
anything not actually 
So we had a good crowd 
x-rebellion talk by the 
wyer, and enjoyed it— 
_ the chicken supper the 
the domestic-economy 
2d after the speaking. 
was funny to watch those 
‘ives sit and listen to that 
vomen’s need of some- 
ything; anything!—to 
J.J. Faville was doing 


“*l Wonder if They’re Both True to Me!” 


me to be just plain fed up on life and hunting for a new 
beverage that hits the spot. Maybe I’m wrong—and, as 
a matter of fact, the wives of a lot of drummers who travel 
out of our town, and the railroad men’s wives, and many 
others, live pretty empty lives. Their arms are empty 
too—mostly; and I sort of suspect that when a woman’s 
arms are empty the vacuum is pretty likely to spread over 
a good part of the field of life, like a patch of cockleburs. 

Doubtless there’s a lot in this question that I’m just 
plumb ignorant of; but I do know that Mrs. J. J. Faville 
brought her oratorical pigs to a mighty poor market 
when she came to the Fairview Public Assembly Room 
with that talk about the women wanting work. There 
were nineteen automobiles parked about the schoolhouse 
yard that night, besides a lot of teams under the hitching 
shed; but my wife couldn’t count up three women in the 
audience who have any hired help in their houses, and 
Emmie Henderson is one of the two she counted. That’s 
why we men felt a little sneaking when we joined in the 
laugh at the speaker’s expense. 


The Song of the West 


ARMING isstill one business in which wives and children 
are an economic asset, instead of aliability. Some young 
men engaged in farming say they can’t afford to marry; 
but there are more of them who can’t see their way clear 
to take leases of farms until they do. I could name a 
dozen men in the neighborhood who are rich because of 
the labor of their wives and children. A hired man or a 
hired girl may leave, but wives and sons are steadier 
help. We used to hear a song—I believe it was sung in the 
school—which shows that these facts got themselves 
embodied in verse, proving that they were generally 
recognized as valid arguments by the immigration agents. 
“To the West! To the West!” it began; and then: 
“Where a man is a man if he’s willing to toil 
And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil; 
Where children are blessings, and he who has most 
Has aid in his fortunes and riches to boast; 
Where the young may enjoy and the aged may rest— 
Away, far away, to the land of the West!” 


And it was against an oversupply of work and nothing 
to do it with that the first case of sex rebellion came to the 
Fairview neighborhood. That is 
what I started to tell about, but it 
reminded me of Mrs. J.J. Faville’s 
meeting and the difference be- 
tween her sort of sex rebellion 
and Emmie Henderson’s. 

Emmie is my wife’s niece. Her 
husband, Charlie Henderson, is 
the son of old J. B.— John Bull— 
Henderson, one of the old settlers, 
and an Englishman. He was a 
fair farmer; and, what with the 
increase in the price of land and 
one thing and another, he left 
Charlie in pretty good shape; but 
Charlie took a flyer at keeping a 
store and leaving the farm to 
renters; and when the sex rebel- 
lion broke out he was badly mort- 
gaged up, and he and Emmie and 
the children had been back on the 
farm for several years and were 
gradually gaining on their debts 
and working like dogs. 

So I was surprised one day—a 
fine windy May day, right in the 
midst of corn planting—to see 
Charlie and Emmie drive into the 
yard in their Concord buggy. I 
knew that every hour was precious 
to Charlie, for he was late with his 
plowing and short-handed. They 
came just after we had finished 
dinner, but they wouldn’t eat: 
Emmie and her aunt went into 
executive session; while Charlie, 
after trying to discuss the season, 
the prospects for hay, and a few 
other burning issues, gave it up 
and sat silent. He looked as if he 
had lost his last friend, but I could 
see that he did not want to talk 
aboutit. Presently my wife came 
to the door of the room and asked 
me to come in. 

“Bring Charlie too,” said she. 

Emmie was sitting on the bed, 
but the prints of her were on the 
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counterpane and there were wet spots on 
the pillow. I looked at Charlie with the 
gaze a man gives another just before he 
says: “‘Are you crazy or an infernal scoun- 
drel? A man with as nice a little wife as 
you have to act like that! What do you 


| mean by it?” 


You know how we talk to each other 
at such times. Somehow, though, Charlie 
didn’t look as if he had been up to that 
kind of meanness—he just looked beaten 
and crushed. 

“‘Where’s that paper, Emmie?” asked my 


| wife, just as if it had been the third degree. 


Emmie handed her a paper and my wife 


| gave it to me, while Charlie averted his eyes 
| as if from something unspeakably horrid. 


I took it and read that, in view of, and 
whereas, and wherefore, and that is to say, 
Charlie had given his note for twelve hun- 
dred dollars for a lot of farm-machinery 
junk, and had been duly constituted agent 
in several counties for the Tornado Stalk 
Cutter, the Holeproof Mower and the Never- 
Work Horse Rake—as I remember the 


| names, using therefor a memory notori- 


ously inaccurate. Anyhow, it was perfectly 
clear that Charlie had given a note for 
twelve hundred and the machinery was at 
the station. 

“How did you come to do this?” I asked. 

Charlié blushed and stammered. He 
didn’t quite know. He had had an attack 
of sick headache, to which he was subject, 
and went to town for some medicine; and af- 
ter getting some relief he met a fine-looking 
man, who took him over to the hotel, 
where the fine-looking man and his beautiful 


| wife had taken Charlie into camp for twelve 


hundred dollars. Emmie was furious and 
tragic by turns. I think the beautiful wife 
of the fine-looking man had something to 
do with the fury, for Charlie had been a 
deuce of a fellow in his time; and the tragic 
fits came on when she thought of the ruin 


| she saw in the twelve hundred dollars of 


absolute loss. 
“What have you done about it?” I asked. 
“‘ As soon as I talked the matter over with 
Emmie,”’ said Charlie, “T saw I had made 


Emmie reached over and patted his hand. 
I suspect this was Charlie’s first admission 
that the transaction was not a perfectly 
defensible one. 
and I went to town and tried to 
find Mr. De Haven and his wife.’”’” Emmie 
frowned. ‘‘ But they had left within an hour 
of the time I signed the papers. He told me 
this note was only a matter of form, Uncle 
Abner 

“Yes, I know,” said I; “‘but, as a matter 
of form, what did you then do?” 

“‘T went to all the banks and warned them 
not to buy that note.” 

“None of them had?” 

“None.” 

“Good!” said I. ‘“‘ The sympathies of the 
jury will be against any outsider.” 

“T’ll go on the stand and swear,” said my 
wife in a kind of medico-legal ecstasy, ‘‘that 
Charlie Henderson is mentally irresponsible 
when he has one of those sick headaches!” 


Charlie Stands From Under 


I’d have given a dollar to have dared to 
suggest that a sick headache and Mrs. De 
Haven combined were enough to carry any 
man off his feet, as well as throw him off his 
head; but I didn’t dare. 

“T’m afraid you’re not an expert, ma,” 
said I. 

“Well, I’ve had enough to do with darned- 
fool men; so I ought to be able to qualify 
if anyone can!”’ she retorted, and I dexter- 
ously shifted the conversation back to the 
Henderson crisis. 

“Well,” said I, “of course you’ll fight, 
Charlie; but you'll probably have to pay 
the note.’ 

“And costs and attorney’s fees!” groaned 
Emmie. ‘‘Oh, Uncle Abner, we never, never 
can do it! And after all these years of toil- 
ing and denying ourselves everything—just 
as we could begin to see a little light after 
all our losses—to have this happen!”’ 

“T wish,’ said Charlie, “that I had deeded 
you the farm the day we were married!”’ 

“Tf you’d done as you agreed, Charlie 
Henderson, I’d have had something now to 
erage care of myself and my little children 
wit 

It developed in the course of the little 
spat which ensued that Charlie had told 
Emmie, who was a milliner, he believed a 
wife should have her share of the income as 
it came in; and anyhow, he meant that as 
a wife she would never have less money 
week by week than she had as a milliner. 


EVENING POST 


“He wrote me that,” said Emmie, “‘and 
I believed he’d doit. But I know now that 
it was a pretty hard thing for a farmer to 
do; and after a little while a pinch or so of 
hard times pinched off my income and it 
never sprouted again.’”’ She giggled hyster- 
ically at her own jest. 

“Have you got that letter?’’ exclaimed 
my wife. 

“Why, yes, auntie,’”’ said Emmie. 
got all Charlie’s letters.” 

“Deed her everything you’ve got!” said 
my wife. “It won’t half pay her. You owe 
it to her legally. Do it before that note 
turns up in some lawyer’s hands. Do it 
to-day!”’ 

Well, my wife is nobody’s fool when it 
comes to a business matter; and Charlie 
made the deeds. He gave his wife bills of 
sale and deeds, and became a hired man. It 
wasn’t necessary, though, as it turned out, 
for within a week Mr. De Haven was ar- 
rested at Springfield; and though Charlie’s 
note wasn’t found among his papers, it 
never turned up and was outlawed long ago, 
if it ever was valid. That’s the prelude to 
the Henderson story. 

Time then proceeded to roll on. Charlie 
continued to work the farm just as he always 
had done; and the transfer of his property 
didn’t seem to hurt his standing any, because 
everybody knew the circumstances and gave 
him credit for being honest. Credit among 
farmers, and between them and bankers, is 
more a matter of the family and the farm, 
anyhow, than a question of the ins and outs 
of the record of transactions. Probably the 
banks would have given Charlie credit all 
the more freely because he took measures to 
fight a swindler instead of knuckling down. 


“ae I’ve 


Emmie’s Hired Man 


Besides, he was twelve hundred dollars 
nearer solvent than he would have been if 
he had paid up a debt for which he got noth- 
ing. Lawyers said the transfer was perfectly 
good, too, under our laws as they then 
stood; and my wife felt as pleased as Punch 
whenever we talked about the Henderson 
matter and her advice to Charlie to settle 
his antenuptial contract first, and await the 
De Haven onslaught second. 

But Charlie Henderson didn’t feel so 
pleased. He was humiliated every time he 
thought of the De Haven foolishness. He 
blushed and cringed every time he was told 
by any business man just to let his wife sign 
the papers with him. Butstill he was afraid 
to take the title of his own property, because 
that note had never appeared; and until it 
was outlawed by lapse of time an “innocent 
purchaser”? might turn up with it any old 
moment. In fact, there were three or four 
sharks in town, and an indeterminate num- 
ber of them elsewhere, whom Charlie Hen- 
derson visualized as searching the records 
daily for the transfers from Emmie back to 
him, so as to jump him with summons, lis 
pendens and attachment. He wasn’t out of 
the woods; but as years rolled by he could 
faintly see glimmerings ahead of the open- 
ings between the trees. 

Meantime things were continuing to im- 
prove with the farm. Charlie went into 
dairying, and built a whale of a barn and a 
good silo. He had every improved machine 
he could get for his fieldwork—binder, silage 
cutter, corn harvester, pumping engine, 
feed grinder, the most advanced styles in 
planters and cultivators—and was seriously 
thinking of a tractor plow when the Wom- 
en’s Club held its momentous session after 
the burning of Hugh Clark’s house. That 
very day he had said to his wife, thinking 
that the statute of limitations would soon 
have run against that ghastly note: 

“Tt isn’t very pleasant to have to come to 
you to have every paper signed.”’ 

“No,” answered Emmie; ‘I don’t sup- 
pose it is.” 

“To be just the same in law as hired help 
in your own home, but without any fixed 
wages, and bound to stay through thick 
and thin, and with all the responsibility a 
person carries, is —— It kind of gets ona 
fellow’s nerves,’’ ventured Charles. 

“T know just how you feel,” answered 
Emmie. ‘TI stood it for eleven years.” 
“But it’s different with a man,” 

Charlie. 

“Ts it?” said Emmie, with the falling in- 
flection and the emphasis on the “Is.” 

Charlie never admitted in his mind that 
her implied challenge had anything in it; 
but all the same, he took half a day to the 
job of crawling up out of his boots. 

I think Emmie’s sense of justice was sort 
of inflamed and congested that day, for she 
went to the meeting of the Women’s Club 


said 
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for preparing tempting 
dishes, with suggestive 
menus, telling you just 
what to serve on every 
occasion—elaborate or 
informal 


Price 


One Dollar Fifty 


Order from your book dealer or 
direct from publisher 


The Smith-Brooks Company 


Denver, Colorado 


A handsomely bound 
book of 


In Your Home— 
Accept the White Frost for 


its round metal body, enameled 
snow-whiteinsideand out—revolv- 
ing shelves—nickel trimmings, etc. 
Prove its saving of ice. 


ment for ice-cold drinking yy 
water. The most sanitary and ice- 
~4 saving refrigerator made. Used by U 
S.Govt. Direct —at factory price 
easy payment plan, if desired. 
a Write today for free catalog 

S and full information. 


White 
2 Frost 

Refrigerator 
Co., Dept. C-8, 
Jackson, Mich, 


rer Hear A Lion 
Roar? 


sunds like a barn door with 
y hinges. There’s a cage of 
1 in the circus which is com- 
<0 your town. Any boy can 
fh a reserved seat at our ex- 
ie. Let us tell you how. 


Box 411, Sales Division 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
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in the lecture room of the new schoolhouse 
all het up inwardly and simmering. She 
found Mrs. Frank Wiggins, our minister’s 
Daisy wife, presiding. The meeting was 
doing something rather queer, most people 
would say, holding a session of the Architec- 
tural Section on the rebuilding of Hugh 
Clark’s house. 

Tom Whelpley, the Principal, had organ- 
ized the Fairview Codperative Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of which he was secretary; 
and this being the first loss, he was present 
to assure Mrs. Clark and the rest of the 
women that the money to pay it in full 
would be ready on the next Saturday. And 
Adolph Tulp, artisan-in-ordinary for the 
district, was there with a lot of plans 
for up-to-date farmhouses, which he had 
gleaned from architectural books and farm 
papers, and with about twenty designs, 
made as class exercises by the older pupils 
in the school, and one of his own that fol- 
lowed pretty closely a rough plan given him 
by the Clarks. Mrs. Clark was there; and 
they were buzzing like a beehive, each as 
much interested in the new house as if it 
had been her own. 

That’s the way wedo things in our district, 
since Tom Whelpley and Frank Wiggins 
give us the facilities. Lots of folks think 
that those two—a teacher and a preacher— 
and especially Daisy, and to some extent 
Maude Ackerman, who has become mighty 
important to us all, and especially to Tom 
Whelpley, since she came back to the neigh- 
borhood as one of our teachers—lots of folks 
say that they bamboozle us and make us do 
as they please. But we are a conservative 
people and mighty set in our ways, and we 
do just as we please. 

We are noted for pulling together for the 
common good, and some lunatics say we 
have the most completely “‘socialized’’ 
neighborhood in the country; but, as a 
matter of fact, if we do things differently 
from our old ways it is merely that in Daisy 
and Maude and Frank and Tom we have 
four hired people who can run errands 
for us and organize labors which otherwise 
wouldn’t be done at all. 

This saves us a great deal of time, and of 
course it makes those four people pretty 
prominent; but anyone who thinks we old 
fogies don’t know just what we are doing at 
every turn has another guess coming. This 
meeting on Hugh Clark’s new house, for 
instance—it was nothing on earth but or- 
ganized gossip. It was the ordinary chatter 
about a new house, only Daisy Wiggins had 
bunched it in a meeting, and Adolph Tulp 
had furnished it with drawings and esti- 
mates; and it was getting somewhere. 


The Rural Idea of Heaven 


It was just the same with my new hog 
house last fall—we had every design ever 
seen, and yet I held to my original idea, 
except for Wilson Beebe’s scheme for let- 
ting in the sun, and Bert Wiley’s idea for 
putting sawdust instead of sand in the 
concrete for the feeding floor to keep the 
hogs from getting rheumatism on account 
of the cold character of ordinary cement 
mixtures. We go to school to each other a 
lot in the Fairview neighborhood, and that’s 
the whole secret of our progress; but we 
don’t let anyone run us. 

They decided that the bathroom should 
be finished in that white cement which 
costs so much less than tile and is perfectly 
sanitary, and should have a door opening 
on the veranda, so that Hugh and the men 
could go in and bathe before really coming 
into the house—and at the same time it 
would be convenient for use from the inside. 

“Bathroom!”’ burst out Emmie Hender- 
son. ‘‘My idea of heaven is a place filled 
with pretty children, and bathtubs of soft 
water—hot and cold. I congratulate you 
on your fire, Mrs. Clark!” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied Mrs. Clark, 
just a little embarrassed at Emmie’s re- 
mark. ‘‘And have you seen the way we 
get the water all over the house, and with 
so little expense?” 

“Vell,”’ said Adolph, ‘‘de oxpense alvays 
overestimates us. It may cost a liddle 
more.” 

“T’d like,’ said Emmie, “‘to have a defi- 
nite proposition from Satan to give me 
for my soul running water, hot and cold, in 
my kitchen—or to mortgage a few years of 
my life for it.” ‘ 

“Well,” said Daisy, “the thing that 
seems to give us the most trouble is the 
lighting. system.” ‘ On 

“Lighting system?” said Emmie inter- 
rogatively. ‘“‘Had I lain for a century 
dead,’ you would find my hands smelling 
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of kerosene from filling lamps. Are there 
such things in the world as lighting sys- 
tems—for farmers’ wives?” 

‘Well, Emmie!” said my wife reprov- 
ingly —for Emmie is her sister’s girl—‘“‘ ain’t 
you getting a little free with remarks about 
serious things?” 

Emmie gave a short kind of laugh and 
didn’t reply. Charlie, her husband, drove 
up in his little car to take her home when 
the meeting would be over, having been to 
town after some castings for a disk harrow, 
and sat down in the back part of the room, 
alongside Hugh Clark. 

He and Hugh and Adolph Tulp were the 
only men there, Tom Whelpley having made 
his financial report and gone upstairs to his 
school work. 

“Well,” said Daisy as the time came to 
adjourn, speaking in that bright and bubbly 
way of hers, “‘I’m sure this has been a per- 
fectly splendid meeting. We shall all feel 
a warmer neighborliness toward the new 
Clark house, because we have all had some- 
thing to do with making it just as nice as it 
can be. We'll feel toward the house a little 
as an artist does toward a picture he has 
painted—it belongs to someone else, but 
there is something of him in it. Why, as 
new houses replace old ones, if this Ar- 
chitectural Section of the Women’s Club 
continues to work out the plans and arrange- 
ments, this will be a neighborhood of little 
farmhouse masterpieces. And the owners 
won’t love them much better than the 
neighbors do—and I can’t think of anything 
nicer than that! Has anyone any sugges- 
tions as to our next program? If not Ag 

Emmie Henderson rose. 


The Henderson Specifications 


““Madam President,”’ she said, ‘‘the re- 
modeling of our house has become an im- 
perative necessity. It has been decided 
that this work must be done immediately. 
I should be very glad if the Architectural 
Section will take up the plans at its next 
meeting. 

“Of course,’ went on Emmie, gazing 
steadily at Charlie, who was looking wildly 
from one person to another as if to verify 
his own impressions as to this incredible 
enormity—‘‘of course I have my own 
plans, and have had for many years. Just 
as Monte Cristo or the Man in the Iron 
Mask or the poor wretches in Libby Prison 
thought about escape when it seemed im- 
possible that it could ever come, and even 
planned for it when their plans appeared 
quite outside the field of reason, so, I be- 
lieve, every farmer’s wife who is sentenced 
to hard labor for life in a house like ours 
makes plans for a better one. I have, I 
know, for years. 

“T think I should have dropped in my 


tracks, like a camel who decides that the | = 


load is too heavy for him, if I couldn’t have 
planned. But I have heard so much here 
in the way of helpful suggestions that I 
don’t want to miss having the benefits of 
the common thought. Everybody knows 
more than anybody. And you, Mr. Tulp— 
I want your help especially; and if your 
high-school classes can, under your direc- 
tion, help out with estimates, drawings and 
suggestions, I shall be very much obliged 
to you and the school.” 

“Ve vould be almost glad to pay you for 
the problem,” said Adolph. ‘‘It is ferry val- 
uable work for the school. Ve do not get 
enough of it to do—and in our school ve 
dislike the problem vich iss not related to 
actual life. Perhaps you vill give us some 
cheneral idea of vat you mean to do in water 
supply, lighting, and such things.” 

“The intention is,’ explained Emmie 
with rising color as she noticed the gather- 
ing wrath as well as horror in Charlie’s 
expression, ‘‘to make the house and the 
woman’s side of the farm as convenient as 
the barn and the man’s field of work. This 
means some central lighting system to re- 
lieve me of the disgusting and never-ending 
task of filling, cleaning and lighting kerosene 
lamps. It means a central heating system, 
which will take off my hands the barbarous 
labor of shoveling soft coal into sooty 
stoves and keeping my mind on what fires 
we have when the men are out of the house 
in cold weather, and which will heat the 
house evenly all over, and thus rid us of the 
drafts and physically shocking changes of 
temperature in winter, caused by the fact 
that only a portion of the house is heated 
at all. 

“Tt means some arrangement for saving 
me the choice of hanging out my clothes on 
an outdoor line at the risk of my life in bad 
weather, or making the house unfit to live 


Secure 
Against 
Pipe Failures 


is the home piped with Byers 
forplumbing, heatingand gas. 
With water supply, heat, and 
drainage depending largely 
upon the soundness and rust- 
resisting quality of the pipe 
in your home, it pays to buy 
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WROUGHT IRON 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


and ultimate satisfaction. 


The owners of buildings 
such as the giant Woolworth 
or the Grand Central Ter- 
minal realize the value of 
Byers Pipe and specify it. 
They cannot-afford to risk 
the rapid rusting and infe- 
rior workmanship of cheaper 
pipe. 

But pipe failures are just as 
costly, in proportion, to the home 


owner and at times more inconyen- 
ient and dangerous. 


In each length of Byers Pipe, 
black or galvanized, is rolled our 
name and the year of manufacture— 
an invitation to you to compare the 
service and life of Byers with any 
other pipe. 


If, in your new home, you wish 
to look ahead, and eliminate for a 
lifetime the expense and inconven- 
ience of costly repairs, specify Byers 
now. 

Ten or twenty dollars more 
will cover completely the entire 
extra cost of Byers pipe, com- 
pared with far inferior pipe, 
in homes costing up to $10,000. 


Write for Byers Book of 
Pipe Information. 


A‘M BYERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23 Sullivan St. 11 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St. 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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A Year to Pay—*100 Down 


Write Today for Book 


Just $100—and $400 to $750, depending on size, when truck is delivered at your station—gives 
you an Indiana Motor truck. Let the truck earn itself in twelve equal monthly payments. 


Truck. 


“Pay -Their- Own-Way . 


Installment Plan - 


This is the greatest offer on the greatest 
truck values; Indiana One-Ton Worm- 
Drive Truck with 35 horsepower motor 
and standard features is the amazing 
value of the truck world today. Pro- 
portionate economy in 1, 2, 3 and 4 ton 
models, worm drives. Cash Buyers: We 
allow a 2% discount for all cash. Write 
now for Indiana Truck Book and epoch- 
marking Installment Plan. 


DEALERS! 


WIRE—to control your territory on 
this remarkable business plan. In this 
opportunity of the hour exists thou- 
sands of dollars in profits without tied- 
up capital in trucks and trades. Our 
arrangement is simple —just sell — 
take your profit day truck is delivered. 
Act now. 


INDIANA TRUCK COMPANY 


Former Corporate Name 


OND 28 
Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. CON OMIZE, cgi 


|NDIANA 


Dept. B 


Marion, Indiana 


BO IANA TRUCK 
> INO Gror TRUCKS ae 
MARION \ND-U-2 
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cause it was in better condition. 


every car is necessarily subjected. 


absorber will attest. 
There's a Comfort Chart compiled for car owners. 


Send for it. 


TM 


Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere 


J 


'W O cars—same make, same model, same year— 
used in the same service over the same roads for 
same period, ultimately reached the “‘used car’’ salesroom. Yet 
the sales tags read differently. Why? One car was equipped with the 


K ABSORBER 


immediately after leaving the factory; the other was not. 
The Hartford-equipped car commanded a greater price be- 


Any car, unprotected from road racking and vibration, 
deteriorates in efficiency and depreciates in value far more 
rapidly than one protected by the Hartford Shock Absorber, 
which absorbs the jolting, jarring and vibration to which 


To these facts more than 375,000 users of this pioneer shock 
Your car— 


whatever its make or model —is listed. This Chart tells how to 
realize greater comfort and incidentally decreased depreciation. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, inc., sanr¥oa0'Suseensrow co. 190 Morgan St., Jersey City, NJ. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 
Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


Branches: New York, Boston, 


SLT TT 


Automobile Man- 
ufacturersarenow 
using the finest 
springs that can be 
made. If youwant 
morecomfort, you 
must use Hartford 
Shock Absorbers, 


Makes Every Road 
a Boulevard 


Chicago ees 
*& Formerly Truffault-Hartford 
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in by putting them up in the rooms. It 
means a modern kitchen, with a dishwash- 
ing contrivance of some kind, and water 
always hot to use in it; a good kitchen 
cabinet; a refrigerator, with ice always on 
hand; a gasoline or oil range; a fireless 
cooker; and a linoleum floor. It means a 
thoroughly sanitary modern bathroom. It 
means a mangle for the clothes and a wash- 
ing machine—both run by motors of some 
sort. It means the removal of the milk and 
cream from the house, and it means milking 
machinery—the whole thing to be run by 
the men. 

“Tt means a house fit to livein! If I can 
get domestic help I expect to have it as 
soon as I have a house with a maid’s room 
in which I can ask a human being to live 
in the winter. But there will be times when 
I shall not have help; and this house must 
be replanned to make my work just as easy 
as it is humanly possible to make it on a 
farm.” 

“About how much,” inquired Adolph, 
who had been making notes, ‘‘do you ex- 
pect to spend on this inderesting vork?”’ 

Charlie Henderson had been gripping his 
chair for five minutes; and as Emmie went 
on with her horrifying list of demands, as 
astounding to him as were Japan’s to Yuan 
Shi Kai, he slowly rose; so that, as Adolph 
asked his epochal question, Charlie was 
about three-quarters standing. He paused 
in his attitude of pugilistic crouch, with a 
good deal of the pugilist’s expression on his 
face—paused to hear his wife’s estimate of 
cost. 

““We expect to spend,” said she, looking 
right at Charlie, ‘“‘about twelve hundred 
dollars—with the interest on that amount 
for five years!”’ 

Charlie dropped back into his seat as if 
he had been shot—down and out! People 
looked at each other in bewilderment for a 
moment; and then those significant glances 
began to pass from eye to eye, which showed 
they understood that the duel which they 
had witnessed between Charlie and Emmie 
related to that transfer of the Henderson 
property to the wife. The mention of the 
sum and the five years’ interest left the 
work of our amateur Hawkshaws pretty 
easy. Emmie had rebelled. She was taking 
the bit in her teeth. She, as the legal owner 
of the farm and the personal property, was 
going to remodel the house whether her 
husband agreed to the project or not. 

And right there sex rebellion started in 
the Fairview neighborhood. It was rebel- 
lion, not of the sort described by Mrs. J. J. 
Faville, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
the rallying ery of which was ‘More 
work!’’ but a crusade for less work, more 
help and better equipment in the home. 
The light of battle spread from face to face. 
Daisy Wiggins, who was one of the latest 
to understand what was taking place, felt 
the tension and began to talk in some sooth- 
ing strain to let things down to their normal 
level. 


Successful Codperation 


The situation was saved by Tom Whelp- 
ley, who came in just at the last and, 
hearing something about washing machines, 
introduced the subject of a codperative 
laundry. He and Miss Falk, our teacher in 
Domestic Economy, and the big girls in the 
school, together with Adolph Tulp’s boys, 
had been making plans for a laundry to be 
run in connection with the school. There 
would be one or two hired people, but a lot 
of the work would be done by the students 
of domestic economy; and the boys could 
construct the building, with some hired 
assistance, and install the machinery. 

If they could start a codperative creamery 
at the same time, said Tom, the overhead 
would be cut down; and the experience in 
one or two places in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin showed that the two establishments 
fitted into each other like a finger in a 
glove. It would all be a significant devel- 
opment of what the world was beginning 
to call The Fairview Idea. 

Amid this diversion the Hendersons es- 
caped and went away in their flivver. Then 
Tom saw that something kept the women 
from paying attention to what he said and 
the meeting adjourned—but the laundry- 
creamery project had been started and will 
be in operation within three months. That’s 
the way we do things in Fairview—show us 
a good, conservative, common-sense propo- 
sition, and we hop to it. Washing and but- 
ter making are really collective jobs. Why 
saddle them on our womenfolk? 

Nobody knows just what took place be- 
tween Emmie and Charlie; but it is known 


that they went clear round by 

Simons schoolhouse, got hom 
acted like lovers coming home, 
tells my wife that she stood p 

Charlie that she was going to 
improvements and he might 
the best of it. She had the 
she guessed the property was 

He said he couldn’t afford 
if they couldn’t afford to m, 
living for her and her childre wi 
stay on the farm another year—a) 
he never held back from buying thi 
needed in his work. He argued ¢ 
never bought anything that didn’t 
the earning capacity of the farm, < 
torted that if her health and comfo; 
everything that makes the differen 
tween a slave and a free white persor 
to be sunk in the mire of earning cay 
she was ready to quit. She would noi 
life that put a woman so far below a. 
So there! 

Well, as a matter of fact, I don’t 
him for giving up. They really ‘cc 
afford the outlay; but they made j 
they lived through it; and the only 
I see in which they have been the 
for it is their inability to show as , 
“labor income” on Doctor Spillman 
ance sheet as they could have done | 
hadn’t rebuilt the house. I’m gor 
books cannot be made to show hap 
If we all lived in dugouts there wo 
less investment on which we should h 
earn interest before Doctor Spillmai 
vestigators will give us credit for lal 
come. I believe Emmie did Charlie 
favor in making this fight just as st 
rather than to make his life a burder 
he left the farm and took her to town 
many farmers’ wives have to do i 
self-preservation. 


The Hendersons Celebrat 


Women run the world, after all: 
don’t run it this year, but their grip | 
years hence is unshakable; and y 
never have a firmly established count 
with the women rebellious and dissat 
asso many of them are. To besure, a 
ing to Mrs. J. J. Faville, the women 
cities are rebellious and dissatisfie 
but there’s nowhere for them to go, 
there’s always the city- beckoning | 
countrywoman. The current is rt 
toward the city, anyhow; and it’sa 
lot easier to stop the driftwood in tl 
pond than on the riffles. 

Then, as I said before, and as a con 
tive business man I repeat it, the y 
of the farms are economically impo 
They feed the men who till the farms 
until men can go to work without | 
fast and to bed without supper, the v 
who feed them must be given credit fo 
share in the growing of the crops. Th 
they preserve is no small item in tl 
tional wealth. 

And as for production, the wome 
children of Iowa, for instance, sell 
eggs every year than the entire orang’ 
of the United States is worth. — 

Why, when you give the women 
rural districts credit for what they 
make it possible for the men to wor 
for what they actually produce in g00 
gible wealth, their economic importa 
just as great as that of themen. 

Ishouldn’t make this distinction ifi 
not the immemorial habit of the wo 
make it. In neighborhoods like our 
just as impossible to segregate the eco 
value of women from that of men as 
whether it is the oxygen or the hyd 
in water which quenches thirst. Iv 
that, except among wage-earning ¢l 
the case is different in the cities. The 
ing business, however, rests on the cons 
tion of the woman crop. In making 
statement I’m putting it on a Lan 
basis; but anybody with a gram 0 
can see the humanities of the case. 

At best, the farm is no place for the 
or frivolous woman; but we can pro 
you that it is a good place for wom 
intelligence, refinement, some ome 
lot of public spirit and good lool : 
much of our condition—which we 2! 
sured is rather exceptional—datesirom 
day when Emmie Henderson lai 
dation for the celebration of the i 
versary of the day when COAL 
acquainted with the seductive *™ 
Mrs. De Haven. waeled | 

She celebrated it in her remoa heal 
by laying on Charlie’s plate the ve 
bills of sale that legally wiped out ee 
De Haven episode. i 
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will give $5,000 


in prizes 


for good stories to use in making scenarios 


for World Pictures. 


] invite the co-operation of the writers of the country— 
amateur and professional —in the work of producing better 
scenarios for picture plays. 


As Director-General of World Pictures, it is my ambition 
to heighten the standards of the silent drama. Frankly, I 
am convinced that one of the first needs is much better 
scenarios. There has been too much trash! 


So I have deposited $5000 at the Mutual Bank, NewYork 
City, to be awarded on September 15th to those who pre- 
sent interesting stories, ideas or scenarios that | can use in 
making photo plays. 

Of course, I am now receiving most of the choicest sce- 
narios on the market, and they are being made into World 
Pictures. Included in them, I| believe, are some of the 
greatest film dramas so far. 


But I want to continue buying better-than-usual stories for 
every new World Picture. [| cannot stand mediocrity. 


Surely there are hundreds of people —yes, thousands — 
who have ideas which could be worked up into first-class 
photo plays, to meet the new standards set for World Pictures. 


$1000 for the Best Story 


For the best story, idea or scenario, | offer $1000; for the 
second best, $750; for the third best, $650. The stories 
taking fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh places, each will receive 
$500, $400, $300 and $200 respectively. The next twelve 
successful stories will be paid for at the rate of $100 each. 
We will therefore accept nineteen stories. 


You need not submit a technically perfect scenario, such 
as are prepared by experts. You may submit 
merely the story in narrative form. Of course 
finished scenarios by professional writers will 
be welcomed. 

To give you an idea of the kind of material 
we are seeking, I have prepared a chart show- 
ing what will please and what to avoid. If 
you wish a copy, write to me for it. 

Let me suggest here, however, that the 
World Film Corporation is interested in un- 
usual plays of present-day life, full of human 


interest and realism, with plenty of action and with tense, 
dramatic situations. People seem to like the love element 
and some comedy in each play. 

Please avoid stories of the underworld and of war. Nor 
do I care to handle anything that is sordid or gruesome. | 
want clean, wholesome stories for the entire family to see 
and enjoy. Each story should make a five-reel picture. 


" What I Seek 


Probably you have seen either House Peters in “The 
Closed Road” or Clara Kimball Young in “The Feast of 
Life” or Kitty Gordon in “Her Maternal Right.” If not, see 
these pictures and you will get an idea of what we like. At 
present, thousands of people everywhere are enjoying and 
applauding the first of our new-day pictures. 

Not long ago I stopped loaning my name to screen pro- 
ductions and entered personally into the supervision of 
World Pictures from start to finish. And now I am sur- 
rounded by the combined artistic and financial resources of 
two great organizations—World and Equitable. 

These double resources, together with a reduced schedule 
of productions, permit me to carry out my most cherished 
ambitions. For thirty years I have been presenting stage 
plays to the people of eleven nations. Now| hope to win 
new friends in Filmland through greater triumphs. 


See World Pictures 


To further study what appeals to us, see some of the com- 
ing World Pictures which will be shown at first-class theatres 
everywhere. They include: Robt. Warwick in “Sudden 
Riches,” Alice Brady in “Tangled Fates,” Car- 
lyle Blackwell and Ethel Clayton in “His 
Brother's Wife,” Kitty Gordon in “The Crucial 
Test,” Holbrook Blinn in “The Weakness of 
Man,” Edna Wallace Hopper and Frank 
Sheridan in “The Perils of Divorce,” Mollie 


King in “Fate’s Boomerang” and Gail Kane in 


“The Other Sister.” 


Send your stories or scenarios to me personally. If you wish them 
returned, include postage, Your name and address should be plain- 
ly marked. 


WM. A. BRADY, Director-General, World Film Corporation 
130 West 46th Street, New York City 


See Them at Your Favorite Theatre 
Then Write for Them 
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In The Eight - Cylinder Cadillac 
Holds New Fascinations 


Cylinder Cadillac confers upon motorists 
is, that it removes the strain and the weari- 
ness from long-distance motor travel. 


Ox: of the greatest boons which the Eight- 


Men and women all over the world are awaken- 
ing to this delightful discovery. 


The roads of the continent are calling to 
them with a new charm and a new insistence. 


The Cadillac ‘‘Eight’’ has supplied the last 
necessary link in the chain of causes which con- 
stitute the thing called luxury. 


It sets the traveler free from taut nerves, 
from tense muscles, and from constant con- 
centration on the performance of the car. 


All the glorious tingle of a noiseless flight 
through space is there in increased measure. 


But the strain is gone—gone and forgotten, 
because the flow of power is so continuous, 
so smooth, so flexible and so quiet that you 
are scarcely conscious that the engine exists. 


There are no convulsive movements of the 
motor, no noise of straining and labor, no 
irritating vibration. 


You relax and rest, in the Cadillac, because 
the unpleasant reminders of effort and labor 
are removed. 


You forget the engine, you forget the me- 
chanical system which is carrying you forward. 
You luxuriate in a sense of serene well-being 
and comfort. 


Your mind is released from its thraldom to 
the car, and turns a thousand times more often 
to the beauty of the road, of the sky and of 
the landscape. 


The joy of touring is not only a greater joy 
in the Cadillac, but it calls into being a new set 
of physical and mental sensations. 


Heretofore, no matter how gallantly your car 
mounted a hill, you were conscious every mo- 
ment that it was climbing—that it was laboring. 


Now you know that the hill was high, only 
because you saw it before the mount began— 
or looked back after the crest was reached. 


You travel almost continuously on high gear 
—under throttle control. 


The power-application is so fluid that, when 
you accelerate the speed, the effect is very much 
as though you had “turned on” the power, as 
you “turn on”’ water by opening a spigot. 


As for sound and vibration, the engine scarcely 
seems to be energizing at all. 


The car simply glides from one rate of travel 
to another, without apparent effort or hesitation. 


The mind is lulled into repose and the body 
obeys the impulse of the mind. 


Cadillac thoroughness is responsible for the 
accuracy of every function which contributes to 
the efficiency of the engine. 


The known stability of the Cadillac inspires 
a confidence which removes all anxiety for your 
safety. 


The pleasures of today are not marred by 
apprehensions for tomorrow. 


And, too, the spring suspension, the deep, 
soft upholstery, the smooth, easy-acting clutch 
and brakes, the ease of handling and control, 
all share in resting and soothing mind and body. 


With bad roads largely robbed of their terrors, 
and good roads made almost doubly delightful 
—with hills no longer to be dreaded—with a 
sense of velvet softness in every motion of the 
car and every movement in its operation, there 
is a renewed and irresistible call to long-distance 
touring, which—in the Cadillac—becomes an 
unalloyed delight. 


Copyright 1916, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mic 
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IVAN REVOLTS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


van was wakened in the morning by a 
< from the officer. He sprang to his feet, 
ited before his eyes were well opened, 
| exclaimed: 4 
Glad to try, Your——" é 
. violent yawn prevented his completing 
shibboleth of obedience. Clouds of 
w fell from the peasant as he shook him- 
and rubbed open his eyes upon a scene 
t brought from his lips an exclamation 
mazement: 
God have mercy upon us!”’ 
[le stood and gazed, speechless, at the 
alling transformation the mountains had 
lergone during the night. Snow to the 
th of his chest completely sheeted up 
pass and the endless ranks of mountains. 
; a speck of green was anywhere visible 
he little forest of stunted pines. The 
; of the trees thrust themselves up here 
there like white haycocks harvested 
ing the night. 
‘he rugged sculpture of the rocks, daubed 
r by the dazzling curd, had turned to 
istrous specters. And still the flakes 
e falling—streaming earthward so si- 
ly and steadily in the windless air that to 
n it seemed as if the earth were rising 
to meet them. 
‘he muzhik, who had often slept in the 
w, protected by the warmth of his own 
y, woke refreshed and rested. His one 
ery was his gnawing hunger. He glanced 
alukin, who stood hip-deep in the snow, 
ting his bedraggled mustaches and curs- 
volubly at the white terror spread round 
. The scenes and ceremonies to which 
n had been accustomed on waking in the 
ning were wanting; now he was less a 
ier automaton and more a self-reliant 


¥ 
s he waited to be commanded, an in- 
ctive feeling connected the officer with 
growing hunger; he remembered how 
officer had eaten his bread the day be- 
, and an unreasoning wrath began to 
jut in his soul. 
alukin crossed himself, swore, tightened 
velt, and kicked the Jew under his feath- 
covering. Simon came out of the drift 
thing and sputtering, and waving his 
‘t arms like a man who had tumbled 
a creek. 
Bozhe moi!’’ he gasped as he blinked 
eyes at the walls of snow rising about 
. “What a goose-picking! You there, 
qushka!”” he called to the peasant. 
»ar God, my breast!” 
e clutched at the front of his shuba and 
1d his eyes in dumb agony. As the 
er ordered him to make ready to march, 
vegan frantically to poke about in the 
v for his pig. When he finally found it, 
e and rigid, he took it in his arms, 
aiming pityingly: 
Ech, little dove—dead! Poor, poor little 
y! God’s will be done.” 
ran took the animal and looked at it 
grily; but at a sharp command from 
officer he placed it in his meshok. 
he peasants tied their blankets over 
shoulders and followed the officer, who 
ed forth into the snow. 
he three men began to retrace their 
8 of the day before. As Zalukin strug- 
through the drifts he profaned heaven 
tis ill luck. He cursed the Austrians for 
ing him to “hunt roast chicken in a 
’s lair.” Then he began to argue with 
self that he had been in pursuit of the 
ay when he left the battlefield. Yes, 
listracted mind told him; his real pur- 
' In entering Uzok Pass had been to 
t among the enemy. Who knows that 
ight not have performed some heroic 
it had he kept on! 
she fought his way through the feathery 
is his gloved fist now and again swept 
idly about him as though he was carv- 
‘his way through the encircling foe. 
lc visions of heroism arose in his brain. 
aw himself staggering, exhausted, into 
now-bound tent of his fellow officers— 


cr 


hrice. How sweet it would be then to 
) them offer him a staff position in some 


country house where there would be a 
canopied feather bed for him, rich food, 
strong wine, women 

“Your Excellency! May it please your 
High Excellency!”’ . 

An abrupt ery came from Ivan Ivanitch. 
Zalukin faced about and saw Ivan striding 
along in his trail several yards to the rear, 
the Jew’s head far behind, bobbing along 
level with the top of the snow. Angry at 
having his agreeable meditations inter- 
rupted, Zalukin exclaimed: 

“Nooka, what the devil’s the matter 
now?” 

Ivan halted, brought his heels together, 
saluted, and said: 

“Simon, Your Excellency—he can’t go 
so fast; he ve 

“Damn the Jew!” the officer snapped. 

He ordered Ivan to keep close behind 
him, turned about, and waded on down the 
pass. 

Zalukin’s violent effort rapidly ex- 
hausted him; perspiration broke out over 
his body; a pang of hunger seized him. 
About the middle of the day, unable to pro- 
ceed farther, he sank in the snow and com- 
manded Ivan to produce the carcass of the 
pig. With his penknife the officer cut off 
one of the animal’s legs; but the taste of the 
flesh nauseated him and he threw it from 
him with disgust. 

Instantly Ivan, whose eyes had watched 
the officer’s movements with doglike absorp- 
tion, sprang forward and seized the flesh. 

“Drop it, dog!” shrilled the officer, his 
small fist raised and a note of terror in his 
voice. 

Fear that the big peasant might be mad- 
dened by the taste of food, overpower him 
and eat it all, sent shudders through the 
officer’s body. 

Ivan looked sullenly at the dry, bony 
face, the thin lips; he saw on his superior’s 
breast the string of bright medals which 
the colonel, contrary to general practice, 
wore even at the front; he remembered the 
blows and kicks with which the officer had 
disciplined him on the march. The deep- 
seated fear of the peasant for the chinovnik 
paralyzed his resolution; his grip on the 
flesh relaxed and he slowly thrust his big 
hands into the sleeves of his shuba. But 
this time he did not salute. 

Zalukin compelled the peasant to return 
the pig to his meshok just as the Jew, minus 
his rifle, staggered up and threw himself 
exhausted beside Ivan. Zalukin, unheeding 
Simon’s pleadings for a rest, swore at the 
Jew for throwing away his rifle, and then, 
it suddenly occurring to him that the big 
peasant might attempt to commit some act 
of treachery, commanded Ivan to throw 
away his rifle also. 

“The simple calf!” he reasoned. ‘“‘He 
might forget his training and dare to resist 
authority.” 

Again the order was given to march. 
Ivan swung along easily in the erratic wal- 
low made by the officer. From time to 
time he glanced back at the struggling 
Simon or tried to soothe his aching jaws by 
scooping up snow and melting it against 
his palate. 

The snow had ceased falling. The pale 
sun, embedded somewhere in the leaden 
sky, was not warm enough to melt the frosty 
stifle from the air. The staring, unbroken 
uniformity of the landscape; the faint, chok- 
ing odor of the frost; the utter absence of 
sound—even his felt boots sinking sound- 
less in the feathery drifts—oppressed the 
peasant’s simple soul with loneliness and 
forced upon him an oblivion to all else but 
his growing agony of hunger. As clumps 
of mountain beech trees, piled high with 
their shining thatch and great dolmans, 
like solemn phantoms hooded and caped 
by the eternal white, marched slowly by, 
the peasant’s imagination remained fixed 
upon the food which he carried upon his 
back. In his imagination a score of times 
Ivan ate the piece of pig flesh that the 
officer, for some unaccountable reason, had 
cast from him. Why hadn’t he, Ivan Ivan- 
itch, eaten the flesh when it had been so 
near his mouth? he asked himself again 
and again. He could not answer the ques- 
tion. He recalled the words which the 
revolutionist, Sasha Zarkinski, the comrade 
of his marching squad, had often whispered 
to him: ‘‘It is no use to resist the clenched 
fist, brother—not yet—but a day is com- 
ing ——” Although Ivan never understood 
words like these he instinctively resolved 
that the next time he came so near to a meal 
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HEY will insure your 


satisfaction. 


More — so 


scientifically are Hartford Tires 
made that they insure full value 


for your money. 

Efficient anti-skid tires, good 
to look at as well, Hartford 
‘H’ Treads cost only a little 
more than ordinary plain tread 


casings. 


Let your next tire be a 


Hartford ‘H’ Tread. 
Hartford Rubber Works Company 
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1790 Broadway, New York 


good, crisp, healthful. 


patties and short cake. 
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as Pie Crust 


A wonder-biscuit is 
Sunshine Golden 
Flakes —deliciously 

Always ready for tarts, pies, 
It’s one of the 
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Biscuits 


which, you know, comprise over 350 varieties. Whatever your 


need for good biscuits—buy Sunshine Biscuits. 


No better biscuits 


baked—no variety so great. To prove it, send 10c (to cover mail- 


ing) and your dealer’s name, for the “‘Sunshine Revelation Box, 


3? 


with its toothsome variety of 14 Sunshine Biscuits. 


Joose-Wies Biscurt (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


In each package of Takhoma Biscuit is a 
paper doll in colors. Other packages of 
Sunshine Biscuits contain pretty dresses 
for her. See list in Takhoma package. 


798 Thomson Avenue 
L. I. C., New York. 
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$ U.S. PAT. OFF, 


- CLEAN ST COOLEST | UNDERWEAR 


Fenpsanee 


laundry to you in 
a sealed = 4 


sanitary : ee 


container © sin Ae nr 
| —no dirt, no 


germs. 
Break the seal 


_and slip into a cool, clean, 


snow-white Sealpax union suit. 


Sealpax is the coolest, airiest, 
underwear you can put on, 
because of the crisp, nainsook 
fabric, the new “freer cut” 
athletic style and its exclusive 
comfort features. 


Buy Seslpax Union Suits $1.00: 


Shirts and drawers 50c. If not at 


_ your dealer, write us. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY 


260 Church St. New York City 


Here is a Real Help 
When You Clean House «& 


3-in- One Oil chans and polishes furniture, 
pianos, woodwork —every veneered, var- 
nished or enameled surface. And does it 
quicker, easier, better. 


Put a few drops of 3-in-One on a clean 
cloth wrung out in.cold water. Wipe the 
surface carefully, a little at a time. This 
fetches out all dirt and stains. Then wipe [FANS PoUsH 
dry with a soft cloth and the result is a AEVENTS Rusy: 
clean and lasting lustre. Try it! LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS [3 
BICYCLES | 


3 e 0 The Universal 
=“IN=UNE Household Oil 
makes mirrors and cut glass glitter — 
makes bathroom fixtures shine — 

cleans and polishes a// metal ona piece of 

surfaces—prevents rust cheesecloth is the 

and tarnish. best and cheapest 

dustless duster. 

3-in-One on any ordi- 

nary mop makes a polish 

mop that does wonders for 

hardwood floors. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores, in 
10c, 25c and 50c bottles and in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. The 50c bottle is the 
most economical size to buy for household 
use—it contains a full half-pint of oil. 
FREE A generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and Special 


Furniture Circular—both sent free on request. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 EUW. Broadway, New York 
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he would put the meat into his mouth and 
eat. Otherwise he might die; and no peas- 
ant who was raised in the Ukraine and has 
a Katya for a wife wants to die. 

An opportunity was soon provided for 
Ivan to test his new resolution. By the 
time several pauses for rest had been made 
the sun had disappeared in a pink flush 
behind Czerna Gora, and the dismal gray 
of an early twilight had settled rapidly over 
the pass. Zalukin was forced to call another 
halt for the night. Ivan discovered a bight 
of shelter between two bowlders, swept out 
the snow with his hands, and spread his 
blanket. He unslung his meshok, dropped 
it at the feet of the officer, who lay gasp- 
ing on his back, and without saluting said 
simply: 

“Let us eat; I am hungry.” 

Ivan squatted upon the snow and waited. 
Zalukin, alarmed at something in the hairy, 
set face of the peasant, sat up with a start. 
Hurriedly he fumbled at his revolver hol- 
ster, removed the weapon and laid it across 
his knees. 

“The brute!”’ he muttered weakly to 
himself. “‘I’ll show him his place! If the 
clenched fist hasn’t taught him by this 
time I’ll try something that can’t fail.” 

He commanded Ivan to open the meshok. 
The starving muzhik obeyed with alacrity. 
As his trembling fingers removed the pig, 
Zalukin shrilled: 

“Drop it!” And he raised his revolver. 

Ivan’s fingers clutched ravenously at the 
flesh. He paused like an animal, beaten 
and at bay. He looked at his master; he 
saw the bright medals shining on his blue 
tunic, the familiar thin nose and cruel pale 
eyes. The ancient, instinctive terror of uni- 
formed authority cowed him; gradually his 
fingers relaxed, a great sigh of despair es- 
caped him, and he slunk back into a corner 
of the rock. 

Again the officer tried to eat the raw 
flesh, but again he suffered a revulsion that 
forced him to desist. The tonic air of the 
mountains and the violent exertions during 
the two days since the battle had made his 
ague of hunger as poignant as though he 
had been denied food for a week. 

With his nerves racked from lack of his 
customary alcoholic stimulant, his thin 
body shivering from the stinging air, which 
melted the heat from him as soon as he 
ceased exerting himself, and his stomach 
crying for the nourishment in the flesh, the 
sight and odor of which made him sick, the 
colonel fell into a white rage and screamed 
at Ivan Ivanitch: 

“You damned muzhik cow! What do 
you sit there gawking at me like that for? 
Why don’t you do something! Why didn’t 
you take more bread in that accursed 
meshok? Dog! You'll be well beaten!” 

As he looked at the big muzhik, crouch- 
ing motionless and attentive in a shadow 
of the rock, the officer remembered that he 
had not saluted that day. His terror of the 
peasant’s size and strength mounted, and 
he resolved that he would kill him. rather 
than let him get hold of the carcass of the 

ig. 
“Now is the time I must show my au- 
thority as a chinovnik,”’ he reasoned desper- 
ately with himself. ‘‘The clenched fist! 
Ha, ha! I’ll show the cattle who’s master. 
Colonel Zalukin, the terror of the First 
Army Corps! Da da! There’s nothing like 
obedience. The damned sheep! Why 
should Pavel Alexandrovitch fear? No, 
no! The clenched fist, sweethearts, that is 
my Gospel! Daléi with revolt! Daléi “4 

Just then Ivan suddenly rose to his feet 
and started to walk rapidly back along the 
trail leading to the shelter. 

“Stoi! Where’re you going?” challenged 
the officer, his heart gripped with the naked 
terror of being deserted. 

The big muzhik halted, faced about and 
said sullenly: 

“Semka—he may be lost. I’ll give hima 
little lift.” 

“Let the Jew alone!’”? commanded Za- 
lukin, raising his weapon. “Have you for- 
gotten your soldier’s literature? Would 
you desert your officer? Go back and sit 
down. If the Jew gets lost, noo—ach, here 
he comes now!” 

Simon Levkovitch reeled out of the gath- 
ering gloom and collapsed, groaning. After 
puffing violently for a few moments and 
looking about him, dazed, the Jew clutched 
one of the boots of the officer, and pleaded 
piteously: 

“Semka wants food! Where is the lit- 
tle soup kitchen, comrades? Semka has 
smelled it all day. Food, food, or Semka 
will die!’ 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Naturally you want full 
value for the money you've 
had to buy with your brains 
or your muscles. fe 


At this store we feel it is 
up to us to give you clothes 
that represent full value 
measured in brains and 
labor. 


We offer you Clotheraft 
because its makers have 
put 70 years of the most 
intense study and hard 
work into perfecting the 
manufacture of medium- 
priced clothes for men and 
young men. 


You'll realize, the mo- 
ment you try on a Cloth- 
craft suit, what the labor 

-and brains of the makers 
have given you in clean-cut 
styles, comfort, and finished — 
workmanship. 


We want to see you, and 
have you see Clothcraft 
Clothes. 


CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES 


OBrSS SseAS Abel 
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DO IT ELECTRICALLY 


There's no need of spending several hours each day in the kitchen 
working over a hot stove. Cooking, ironing and many other 
household tasks may be done in half the time and with less than. 
half the work when you use UNIVERSAL Electric Home Needs. 


A turn of the switch and the UNIVERSAL Electric Appliance is 
ready for use—in any room where there’s a lamp socket. No fussing 
with coal or ashes, no worry about results. UNIVERSAL Electric 


Home Needs do the work perfectly and are most economical to operate. 


FORgBOUDOIR 


s UNIVERSAL 
Electric Milk Warmer 
No. E9930 $6.50 


FOR KITCHEN 


Pee 


~ UNIVERSAL 


With Snap Switch z 
No. E9081 $5.00 mor [ron 
e Luxe 


| UNIVERSAL 
1 Electric 
Heating Pad 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric 

Disc Stove | 

No. E998 $7.00 


| TAT yyvesa 


Electric Curling fron 
| No, E989 $3.50 With Comb $4.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Four Heat Grill _J 
No. E984 $6.00 gw 


UNIVERSAL Electric Iron New Model No. E905 $3.50 
UNIVERSAL Electric Appliances are distinctive in many ways from all other 
lines of electric cooking and heating devices. The designs are different, many of 
them being patented, the method of heat distribution is exclusive and does away 
with waste current and those designed to heat a liquid are equipped with a safety 


fuse plug which automatically prevents all danger from burned out heating units. 


Your Central Station, Hardware or House Furnishing Dealer will recommend them 
rite for Free Booklet 


A 
June is UNIVERSAL Month—See Your Dealer’s Window Display r 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 541 Commercial St. 


UNIVERSAL 
Tourist’s Electric Iron 
No. E9021 $4.00 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL 


Look For On Each 
|: Sco This Piece : —— 
Electric ‘ ? ____}* Trade Mark Label ¥ Lie A area SA vaaitee ¢ : 
mersion Heater|/ UNIVERSAL  |fA\, antieoas a UNIVERSAL 


Electric Radiator 
No. E9950 $6.00 & 


=970 $3.50 / Portable Electric Range 


RQ DINING ROOM 
A Wwe? 


) UNIVERSAL 
Electric 
Chafing Dish 


Electric y” UNIVERSAL 


IVERSAL 


. eS. Lent 
Vegetable Dish Electric Coffee Urn Set SQ@.2 yu 
stric Toaster . No. E922 $12.00 No. E9166044 $31.50 wes 4 
E946 $3.75 % 


Um separately 16.50 


. : 7s f_ : 3 . UNIVERSAL 
| = y Qs a 5 , a. * wPS) Electric Percolator 
— Y : . SoA PO 8 wt 4 Chafing Dich an WO 1 pemeent —ie No. E9635 $7.50 
ic D diame | eait)) Ish and ee ca) 
ater Kettle ¢ _ UNIVER Electric Combination q i, 


Combination Electric Boiler 
No..E9932__. $6.50. 
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you will agree that the 1917 Grant Six, improved and up to 
the minute, clearly exhibits values unheard of in a car priced 
below a thousand dollars. 


L you will take the time to make comparisons we believe that 


Comparison is the acid test. Comparison reveals values. 


We do not and have not urged buyers to buy the Grant Six 
because of hidden values. 


The values in the Grant Six are obvious values. 


The 1917 Grant Six needs no adjectives to make enthusiastic 
buyers. The car itself is a beauty. Its mechanism is thoroughly 
tried out and developed. There is nothing about it that savors 
of conjecture, speculation or experiment. 


It is absolutely true that the best way to appreciate Grant Six 
values is to compare. 


With some purchasers it is the full floating rear axle with 
equalized 12-inch brakes that determines the sale. 


With others it is the Overhead Valve motor, the Wagner Two- 
Unit Starting and Lighting System, the Stromberg Carburetor, 
or perhaps the Stewart Vacuum gasoline feed with 12-gallon tank 
in the rear. . 


Many speak of the beauty of the Grant Six body—the finish, 
the upholstery, the comfort, the width of the seats and depth 
of the cushions, the ample leg room in both front and rear com- 
partments. Others exclaim at the easy-riding qualities, due to 
the long cantilever springs in the rear and semi-elliptic front 
springs. 


Again it is such details as the big, drop-forged front axle with 
large, strong steering connections, the 18-inch steering wheel, the 
aluminum covered running boards, the neat fit of the curtains 
and top cover, the simplicity and neatness of the instrument 
board, that command attention. Comparison brings out the 
value of even these little points. 


But, generally speaking, it is the strength and beauty of the 
entire job, the ample seating capacity, and the wonderful flexi- 
bility of the exclusive-design Grant Six Overhead Valve motor 
that make the sale. 


This motor has won for the Grant Six the reputation of being 
an extraordinary hill climber. It takes almost any grade on 
high gear—because of light weight and great power. Throttles 
down to two miles an hour and speeds up to fifty. 


Owners of 1916 Grant Sixes report an average of 20 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline—some say 28 miles; and 900 miles to the 
gallon of oil. The 1917 Grant Six does just as well. 


Here again comparison proves Grant Six value. We do not 
know of any car that offers more in style, more in economy, 
more in real, tangible value. 


See the 1917 Grant Six, ride in it—measure up its roomy body— 
test the flexibility of its wonderful motor. Prove its easy-riding 
qualities and convince yourself by careful comparison that it 
offers you just what you want in a six-cylinder car—and more of 
it for the money than you can get in any other car. 


Write today for new four-color folder, just off the press, 
giving all the details of this 1917 model. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $825. Three-Passenger Roadster, $825. Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1050. F.O. B. Factory 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CAPITAL: 
$4,000,000 | 


Wue -ample financial re- 
sources and its éstablished, 
strong position the Grant Motor 
Car Corpn.isranked among the —_ 
Jeaders in the’ industry. Its 
splendid credit gives maximum 
purchasing power. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


ORGANIZATION * 
1200 DEALERS | 


OVERING the United - 
‘States,-Canada and all . 

_ foreign countries. Every Grant 
_owner benefits from the pres- 
“tige and service of this great 
‘distributing organization. 


PRODUCTION 
20,000 CARS 
iL Witt greatly increased 


manufacturing facilities 
and still larger equipment un- 
der way,a production of 20,000 
cars—of this 1917 model—is 
assured. Deliveries now being - 
made. S 


(Continued from Page 34) 
talukin had already suspected that 
yon was suffering from some internal 
. The little soldier’s utter helpless- 
3 and heart-rending appeals stirred the 
ch of humanity left in the officer’s bosom. 
‘Nooka, Jew,” he said, ‘““you seem to be 
ing a hard time of it too. Here, take 
2” He tossed the leg of raw pork into 
Jew’s ragged mittens. 
imon etetehad the meat, lay back and 
k his teeth into the cold flesh. He rolled 
-ound, white eyes, sat up slowly, coughed, 
t disgustedly into the snow, dropped the 
it and sputtered: ; 
Pig! Ech, my little pig! No, no, no, 
ir Excellency—pig isn’t food! Semka 
’t eat pig, Your Excellency! Semka will 
the pig to Your Excellency for bread— 
just five little crumbs of bread.” Again 
slung to the officer’s boot. ‘‘Nooka, it 
good little bargain, Your Excellency! 
ne! God’s mercy, don’t let me die! 
ika forked five Dumb Ones, dear little 
ellency; five—and one was—a brother 
17? 


quarter of an hour later the three wan- 
rs were rolled up in their blankets for 
night. The meshok was again buried in 
snow. Sensible of the rising wind and 
easing cold, Zalukin, fearing he might 
ze to death if he slept alone, commanded 
peasants to lie next to him, one on each 
, with one blanket over and the other 
2ath them. Soon his teeth no longer 
itered and a tingling warmth coursed 
ugh his veins. 
eep for him was, however, impossible. 
was exasperated by the Jew’s constant 
ning and coughing. As he lay listening 
he wind grow more and more violent 
shriek past the mouth of the retreat, 
throbbing consciousness of his growing 
kness threw his soul into a deeper panic 
‘ar. The grinning horrors of starvation 
in his mind. He clutched his compan- 
in terror. He had hallucinations of 


t first, Ivan Ivanitch’s mind was fixed 
y upon his intolerable aching sense of 
zer. He gave the terrors of the night no 
ight; he was used to them. He felt the 
t again in his fingers, saw the officer’s 
acing gesture, and heard his sharp 
e forbidding him to touch that which 
whole strong body called out for with 
dening insistence. He did not reason 
it his misery. He merely struggled 
memories of the brutal disciplining he 
undergone at the hands of his chinovnik 
vers. He felt again the kicks of the 
‘armes in his home village; he winced 
he bloody blows His Excellency the 
iel had administered before the whole 
nent. He remembered Sasha Zar- 
<i’s quiet advice not to resist authority 
.the time should be ripe. But, instead 
datiently murmuring as_ heretofore, 
shevo, God’s will be done!” he thought 
of the food that had been so close 
inhis grasp; and, with no effort of will, 
und repeated the thought: “‘Next time 
Ivanitch will eat; next time Ad 
she communed thus with himself, the 
le anesthetic of drowsiness soothed 
7 his aches and sufferings, and gave 
pleasant, fleeting recollections of home. 
sion of a russet field of waving grain 
the great wooden wings of a windmill 
‘ng languorously in the bright sun- 
> brought peace to his simple soul. Be- 
sleep quite overcame him he felt 
va’s trembling arms clinging tightly to 
‘eck. He opened his lips to speak to 
but, then, feeling the officer’s head 
2 in the hollow of his arm, he merely 
ed it to his breast and then relaxed, 
altogether to a bitter world. 
te three Russians faced daylight the 
‘morning in desperate straits. The 
tel’s nose was white—frozen. Ivan 
ad to rub it with snow; but it was too 
| € pain caused by this catastrophe, 
ig to the officer’s increased misery of 
F sharpened the words on his tongue 
nduced him to continue his flight from 
ation with maddened desperation. He 
‘he meshok from a drift, forced Ivan to 
it beside his blanket, and ordered the 
int to precede him into the howling 
Thess of snow. 
lukin was appalled at the transforma- 
the pass had undergone during the 
» The wind had swept the great 
2n of snow from the klippen and gar- 
Land packed it into drifts and glaciers. 
Sun was no longer distinguishable. 
erings of snow tumbled, booming, into 
sullies. Tornadoes of snowflakes rose 
nowhere, scudded up the glaciers, 
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exploded silently against precipitous tur- 
rets of rock, and shot clouds of floury mist 
into the air. The swirling confusion of the 
pass defied the judgment of the officer’s 
eyesight. 

“We're lost, babes!’ declared Zalukin, 
gazing in dismay at the scene. 

As the peasants, however, offered no 
word of comment, but merely looked at 
him with pleading abjectness, the officer 
murmured to himself: “‘Nooka, what’s to 
be done? One never gets to town sitting 
by the fire.’ He gave the command to 
march. 

For five hours the three Russians strug- 
gled on, floundering among the baffling 
drifts. Finally, when farther advance 
seemed impossible, Ivan, who was leading, 
stumbled into a fresh trail. 

““A search party of patrols sent out for 
us!”’ exclaimed Zalukin eagerly as his eyes 
followed the windings of the half-drifted- 
over footprints. 

He suspected that one army or the other 
would soon send patrols into the pass. He 
was beside himself with joy. He took 
the lead and, without further thought of 
his direction, plunged frantically along the 
beaten track. He had not proceeded more 
than two hundred yards, however, before 
he fell back as if he beheld some frightful 
apparition, and screamed: 

“Our own trail! We’ve gone ina circle!”’ 

Several yards in front of him the officer 
caught sight of the little crevice in the rocks 
that had last sheltered them during the 
night. He sat down on a rock and buried 
his face in his hands. ‘‘Trapped!’’ he 
groaned. He felt as if he were pinned down 
by the peaks rising about him, as if the 
tons of snow booming earthward were 
falling on his chest. He longed to get up 
out of the gullies, to reach an elevation 
where at least he could see—he remembered 
that he had observed a wide ledge of rock 
high up on the klippen near which he sat, 
and he determined to spend the rest of the 
day in an attempt to reach it. Perhaps 
from there he could see—could signal—fire 
his revolver 

As he raised his head to make known his 
decision, he saw a sight that filled him with 
wrath. Simon lay on his back, his chubby 
face as white as the snow beneath his head, 
his mouth open, a bright crimson stain on 
his swollen lips. Ivan Ivanitch, on his feet, 
was removing the pig from the meshok. 

“You whelp of a ” The Imperial 
officer swore gross oaths as he drew his 
revolver from its holster. “‘You will dis- 
obey ”* he shrilled as he raised his 
weapon and fired. 

The big peasant let the sack drop to the 
snow and swayed slowly an instant in his 
tracks; with his eyes fixed on a distant 
peak he solemnly crossed himself and mur- 
mured: ‘“‘God’s will be done!” Instead of 
saluting, he brushed a trickle of blood from 
his cheek, which had been slightly gouged 
by the bullet. 

Once more he was forced to shoulder the 
sack and the three men began the ascent of 
the glacier. 

Before they had gone a hundred steps, 
Simon cried out that he could go no farther 
and pleaded with his companions not to 
desert him. Ivan, whose strength, in spite 
of his hunger, was far from exhausted, re- 
traced his steps, got the Jew on his back 


and staggered up the glacier. When the | 


trio had gone halfway the officer collapsed. 
Ivan then got Zalukin on his back; and 
thus by carrying first one and then the other, 
with many rests, the three men, as night 
again closed over the Carpathians, crossed 
the snow saddle at the top of the glacier 
and reached the rocky shelf. 

All three were exhausted. They stum- 


bled about, dazed and speechless, looking | 


for asheltered nook where they could huddle 
away from the stinging blasts of the wind. 
Unable to find a rocky fissure, Ivan scooped 
a hollow out of a deep drift and spread the 
blankets. 

While thus he was busy at this task Za- 
lukin once more buried the meshok several 
yards away in the snow. He yearned to try 
again to eat the flesh, but now fear of the 
hungry muzhik deterred him from making 
the effort in the latter’s presence. Faint 
with weakness, he walked to the edge of 
the precipice and for a moment looked 
down at the brawling world of rocks and 
snow, which the rising moon made dimly 
visible. As his gaze rose from the black, 
bottomless valleys far below to the ranks of 
mountains, rearing their splintered peaks 
against the sky, one last heroic impulse 
came to the chinovnik’s quaking heart. He 
tried to straighten his body against the 
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Top Material 
Reputation for Style 


Write down the names of motor cars which have 
a reputation for style and distinction. “—Then com- 
pare with a list of cars using Neverleek Top 
Material and you will find nearly all of them there. 


Neverleek is chosen by the manufacturers of these 
cars because it contributes to style as well as 
service quality. It goes with the other things 
that make up style-leading cars—artistic design, 
richness of materials, beauty of finish. 

Let us mail you a list of cars using Neverleek as regular 


equipment, together with samples of Neverleek in different 
grains and finishes. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 969 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at Framingham, Mass., and Granby, Canada 


NAA 


12 Months’ Credit 


to Responsible Parties 


Adds 999,999, 99— Subtracts—Multiplies— Divides 


Important New Short-Cuts 


Our engineers have done what 
experts pronounced impossible. 

They have cut the cost of a 
competent adding machine from 
hundreds of dollars to $88. 

By cutting the number of 
operating keys from 81 or more 
to seven. 

There is no complicated mech- 
anism—only a few simple sturdy 
working parts. 

Now you cannot afford not to 
own an adding machine. 

Anyone can quickly learn to 
operate the Seven Key System— 
the American Scientific Keyboard. 
‘The Seven Keys are all under one 
hand. Work is constantly visible 
in bold, clear type. The American 


is strictly portable— easily lifted 
from one desk to another. 

Every part, except Moulded Base, 
is made of Cold Rolled Steel, the 
same special stock that is used in all 
expensive adders, typewriters, etc. 


IMMUNITY 


Mail Coupon Today 
Save Money 


Express one American Adder on terms 
as indicated by cross in square. 

Will pay $4 herewith—$7 per month, 
12 months. 

Will pay cash in 30 days, less 3 per 
cent. 

Order cancellable in 15 days after de- 
livery with return of any money paid 
without argument if machine is not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


Name. 


Address 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Adding Machine Division, CHICAGO 
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The Big Emergency! 


Every motorist can recall a string of Jittle 
emergencies, each one sure proof that the 
Bigger Emergency may lie just around the 


corner. 


When the Big Emergency comes for you 
You may have a 40 H. P. motor, but you can 
power is a liability when your brakes fail. 


Brakes fail when the lining is worn out. Do 


*t use any of that power to stop the car. 
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, will your brakes hold? Will they ? 
Your 


you know what kind of lining is on your car? 


When it’s only half brake lining, brakes fail without warning. 


uYDRAULIC COMPRESsee 
Brake Lining -100% 


Brake lining that is not 100% is like a heart failure. 
Asuddenshock—a Big Emergency—may meandeath. 
Thermoid Brake Lining has 100% gripping and 
holding power even when it is worn paper thin. 
That means that lined with Thermoid your brakes 
will hold, not only when you are just stopping your 
car but when you have to stop quick or hit something. 
Thermoid wears becauseit is cured under hydraulic 
compression into a solid substance of uniform 
density. It contains 50% more material foot for foot 
than do most other kinds. Watch your brakes— 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Garden Hose 


remember that without a lining they are not brakes 
at all. Consider, too, how much better it is to see 
they are lined with Thermoid Brake Lining than 
to have a finely equipped motor crumpled into 
junk in an instant, 
or to have to race 
to a _ hospital with 
a child or adult you 
would not have hit 
if your brakes had 
held. 


ith 


Thermoid ‘Brake Lining is de- 
signed to give more satisfactory 
results and to outwear any other 
lining manufactured. Test it your- 
self. Our Guarantee: Thermoid 
will make good or we will. 


tHavoline Oil Goes 


The long disputed question of supremacy 
among lubricants has at last been settled! 


AVOLINE OIL went to Purdue University and it gradu- 
ated first among the twelve leading lubricants of the world. 
It earned the highest percentage in every quality by which fuel 
efficiency is measured. It led in wearing qualities—in mini- 
* mizing frictional loss and in heat resisting powers. In uniform 
quality in all temperatures, Havoline Oil was conceded first place. 


SESS 


The verdict is conclusive: Science places Havoline Oil first and foremost 
among the leading lubricants as the world’s standard of quality. 


**It Makes A Difference’’ 


Despite its proven superiority, Havoline Oil 
lubricant you are using is not the Jest, you are 


Everywhere a car can go Hayoline is sold. 


costs no more than the next best. If the 


not protecting your car investment. 


See that the Havoline sign is over the garage, 


general store or grocery where you stop for oil or supplies. 
Write for booklet ‘‘Havoline Oil Goes To College.’” 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 


To College 


WW 
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pushing force of the wind; he shook his 
clenched fist at the summit of Czerna Gora, 
rising white under the moon, and mut- 
tered: 

“Thus Napoleon and the great Suvaroff 
stood unconquerable on the Alps! They 
mastered by the clenched fist. I too—I am 


not afraid of that peasant. God’s blood, - 


V’ll kill him! J’ll die here—I’ll freeze, I’ll 
starve, but—he will obey! Iam achinovnik. 
Iam master. [’ll kill him! J’ll kill ——’” 

It was the grandest moment in the life of 
Col. Pavel Alexandrovitch Zalukin. What- 
ever may be said against the brutality 
of his philosophy of life, he believed in it 
with all his soul and was ready to die for it. 

Again the three men crept into their rude 
shelter and tried to hold off the terrors of 
the cold by huddling together between the 
two blankets. Simon no longer groaned. 
His teeth chattered loosely for a time; then 
he lay quite still, with only a faint rattle 
issuing from his throat. Neither Ivan nor 
Zalukin could sleep; though Ivan, un- 
conscious now of anything save a racking 
agony of hunger, in time fell into a drowse. 

When Zalukin finally heard the deep 
breathing of the peasant he slowly raised 
his head and looked at the Jew’s face. It 
hada deathly, rigid pallor. Even therattling 
sounds were gradually dying away. Cau- 
tiously Zalukin removed the blanket from 
the Jew and rolled him on his face on the 
frozen rock. Then he wrapped the covering 
more closely about himself and gave his 
consideration to Ivan and the pig. 

Having made certain, after several min- 
utes, that Simon would not move again, 
and believing that Ivan was asleep, Zalu- 
kin stealthily slipped from the blankets, 
crossed the ledge and dug the meshok out 
of the drift. He drew forth the frozen car- 
cass, hacked pieces of flesh from it with 
his knife and began to eat. So great was his 
hunger that he discovered a relish for the 
meat; and, though terror clutched him for 
fear of interruption from the muzhik, he ate 
ravenously. 

Meanwhile Ivan, shifting his position to 
avoid a sharp projection of rock, awoke, 
reached out in vain for his companions, and 
sat up abruptly. He was dazed. His wits 
at first refused to grapple with the tragic 
fact his eyes discovered. By the light of 
the moon, now much brighter, he caught 
sight of the Jew. He crawled toward him, 
turned him over on his back, saw his stony 
face, shook him, and called to him softly: 

“Semka! Semka! LHch, little brother! 
Semka!”’ 

There was no response. The little sol- 
dier’s body felt to his fingers like a log of 
wood. ‘‘Dead!” slowly muttered the mu- 
zhik. He dropped his chin into his beard 
and reverently crossed himself. 

A spasm of hunger again roused Ivan. 
He thought of the pig, of the officer—the 
fact of the officer’s absence surged through 
his mind like some primitive terror. As he 
rose to his feet and looked about him, no 
more memories of chinovnik discipline, no 
more visions of bemedaled chests and flash- 
ing officers’ swords came between him and 
his animal craving for the food that he 
knew to be near at hand. Semka was dead 
and he himself was dying—of hunger. That 
was enough. 

The big peasant moved cautiously out 
on the ledge. There in the moonlight he 
saw the officer, blotted against the snow, 
devouring the pig. Zalukin looked up. For 
an instant the men gazed at each other, 
motionless. The pallid moonlight fell upon 
the wild, aérial stage of rock, transforming 
the frost-whitened faces and clothes of the 
men to ghostly apparitions. 

Ivan’s knees began to bend slowly into a 
crouch. His shoulders bowed forward; his 
fingers balled into clenched fists. The 
thick muscles of his young, powerful body 
grew taut. The strength of a starving ani- 
mal at bay came upon him. But one in- 
stinct moved him—slay or die! He took a 
step toward his enemy. 

“Stov!’’ shrieked the officer in a voice 
of horror. He scrambled to his feet and 
fumbled for his revolver. ‘‘Stoi! Another 
step and I’ll kill you! Stoi!” 

Ivan, without speaking, took another 
step, and another. The revolver was lev- 
eled at him. 

“*Stoi! I command—in the name of the 
Czar ee 

Ivan rushed upon the officer. The crash 
of the weapon roared out on the moaning 
desolation of the night. Zalukin was too 
weak to aim steadily. His bullet missed. 
Before he could fire a second time, the peas- 
ant struck the weapon from his grasp and 
over the precipice, and dealt the officer a 


crashing blow on the head. Zal: 


of snow, squatted, seized the 
pig, and began to pull and teari 
with his strong teeth. 

While Ivan fed, intent o 
pleting his long-delayed fea 
again stirred, raised himself } 
his hands, and dragged him 
toward the peasant. Rea, 

“Ivan Ivanitch,” he pleade 
have some; don’t let me stai 
me die!” 

He caught at the peasant’ 
a swift blow Ivan sent the offi 

Again Zalukin crawled, tk 
ing like a beaten child, to the 
feast, clutched the peasant’s 
whimpered: ia 

“Tvan Ivan’ch, just a w 
dying, Ivan Ivan’ch. Mercy, 
in Christ’sname! Dearlittlel 
for the Little Father, in t 
Czar ——” 

“To hell with the Czar!” 
between his teeth. He contin 
ing and gulping. 


feet and broke into sobs. § 
petitions were of no avail, 
his trembling fingers upon a1 
raised the rock with both har 
peasant’s back, intending to 
upon the latter’s head. I 
ward slightly over a bone ai 
so that the rock grazed his h 
down upon his shoulders. 

Instantly he turned and fell t 
kin. The two men grappled. | 
expended his last ounce of stre 
effort to bite and choke the. 
Ivan’s fingers closed upon 
throat. 

The fingers remained there, | 
by years of suffering, by the pi 


and finished it in peace. He 
his arms languidly, crossed 
muttered: 
“‘Ach, how fine I feel! Da 
good meal.’”’ He smiled faint 
frost-caked beard. 1 
Deliberately he remove 
from the officer’s body, wrappe¢ 
himself,returned to the shelter h 
in the drift, rolled up in th 
immediately dropped into so 


The next morning Ivan set 
the glacier, reached the pass, 
with a party of Austrian patrols 
prisoner and conducted into e 
camp near the village of Nagu Berezna. 

Ivan was herded with se hun 


inclosure. The ragged, underfed pe 
swarmed about Ivan in a dementia of cu 
osity, fingered his fur-lined coat and pli 
him with a rush of questions. = 

Endless discussions of the tragic lack 
ammunition in the Galician campaigns h 
changed their peasant stolidity to a wrat 
ful discontent. Revolutionary agitato 
among whom was the student, Sasha Zi 
kinski, Ivan’s former squad mate, had 
ployed the opportunity for free spee 
still further to fill them with a desire { 
revenge against their bureaucratic ne 

As Ivan told grimly but simply how. 
had slain the colonel of his regiment, t 
haggard soldiers raised a cheer. a 

“Oorah! There’s a daring fellow; Son 
day we’ll all be wearing fur shubas! P 

The student revolutionist, Sasha 4 
kinski, pushed his way through them # 
demanded of Ivan: ; ae 

“You really killed Zalukin, that mons 
of the clenched fist?” es nl 

“T was hungry,” replied Ivan en 

While the soldiers, with tears of symp@ 
welling in their eyes, applauded, Zar io 
the revolutionist, his great poet’s eyes 8° 
ing with bright visions of liber ae 
peasants, threw his arms about Ivan s™ k 
kissed him passionately on bo 
and cried out: ‘ 

“Hunger, lads, has before thi 
dynasties, toppled kings off the 
and goaded slaves tofreedom. Yo 
little brothers, will set you free 
Ivan Ivanitch! You and yo 
brothers will be the next 
Russias!” § 


> 
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MUS Par 


EXTRA 


JUY Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by the case from your 
” srocer or druggist. Keep it on ice. Let each member of 
1e family treat himself whenever he wishes. The first bottle, 
mth its high carbonation, delicate flavoring and penetrating 
7etness, will explain why Clicquot Club has walked away with 
1e reputation for being the Quality Ginger Ale of America. 
Jicquot Club was winner of Medal of Honor, Panama-Pacific 
Xposition. Clicquot mixes better than charged water in 
very sort of a drink where charged water would be used. 


| It’s Pronounced Klee-ko 


HE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, MASS. 
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Black Tread, 
with Red Sides. 


That “Soaring Luxury of Motion” which 
Motoring CAN be. 


Because of this, they are so much GREATER VALUE, than other Tires, that the SAVING 
in cost would go far toward buying you a full-size larger Tire. 

What that ‘‘One-size-larger-than-necessary”’ (of Diamond Tires) would give you in LUXURIOUS 
riding,—in Jonger life to your Car,—and in greater Mileage, would confirm you in the liberal use of such 
size forever. 

DIAMOND 1916 Tires have Treads of the new black ‘‘Velvet’’ Rubber, with red Rubber sides. 

They are Lively, Springy, and Clingy to an unusual degree, being fully Pneumatic,—‘“‘ Nimble Tires, 
and Strong.” 

And,—the way they stretch out Mileage makes each Dollar extend itself. 

Just try a set of ‘‘One-size-larger-than-necessary’’ DIAMOND Tires! 

You'll find their soaring resilience on the road puts a Smile into every Mile of Motoring. 

Now, compare prices, and see why you can well afford to do this, when you take advantage of Diamond 
“Fair-List”’ valuations. 


Do = Tires are priced on a moderate “‘Fair-List”’ business basis. 
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‘THE SLIPPER TONGUE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


You take Pete back with you, will you, 
k? I think Dell must be over in Pleas- 
Vale. I’ll go for her.”’ home 

No, sis, you take Pete. I’ll ride over 
get Dell.” 

ver well. I’ll wait here and see if 
've found her.” 

ick picked his way down the slope and 
yped off. As soon as she was sure, he 
out of hearing Anna began talking into 
blow-out. ; 

Listen, Mr. Thief. I shall go to the 
se and prepare you something to eat. 
soon as possible I shall return. That 
be after dark sometime. I shall have 
shotgun with me, and Duke: Duke and 
ll bring your lunch as far as to the edge 
ie blow-out, on the higher side. Please 
what you care to and bury the rest, 
es and all. I’ll find them later. 

After you have eaten you will find two 
es staked out near the house. The one 
_a white face will be tired—don’t take 
_ But the other you may take. You 
find him already saddled, with his 
le hanging from the pommel. You 
d what my brother said about the plans 
he searching parties. I don’t know 
ther they will make any difference to 
an on a horse. Probably not. I hope 
Il get away safely, and I hope you’ll let 
be a lesson to you and quit stealing. 
ling doesn’t pay.” 


Iv 


‘\ANNER waited patiently for the 
soming of night. He was hungry and 
ity, and his bones ached, but he did not 
rise from the sand. Instead he tried 
yze. He knew he could not, because of 
picture of the girl with the gun that 
{ his eyes; but trying gave him an oc- 
tion. Then a more interesting task 
ested itself, that of giving the girl a 
e. He considered all the names he 
1 think of, and then made up some 
es. Finally he decided that he would 
her Miss Heart-of-Gold until he knew 
ywn more beautiful name. 
‘ie came at last; came with the dog. 
placed her supplies upon the edge of 
olow-out, as she had promised to do. 
i she addressed the crater. 
Your supper is ready, Mr. Thief,’ she 
“and thank you for staying where you 
. Thad to wait until my brother went 
2ep. Your horse is already saddled. I 
keep the dog in the house until morn- 
30 that you will not need to fear stirring 
ouble. Good night andasafe journey!” 
1en she returned to the house. 
‘anner now rose from his uncomfort- 
couch, shook himself free of sand, 
ved the slope of the blow-out, and 
d the promised supper wrapped in a 
in, where it had been left. The night 
lark, but light was not needed. On top 
a layer of sandwiches—lettuce, ham, 
vard-sardines between the sweetest 
3 of bread ever spread with fresh but- 
Then came the two halves of a fried 
ie chicken, smothered in bread crumbs 
still hot. Then more sandwiches. Two 
s of sand-cherry pie on a plate, most 
ious of pastry, formed the dessert. For 
sing there was a quart fruit jar almost 
with hot coffee tempered with pure 
n. 
e must have counted on his being as 
ty as he was. When he rose the coffee- 
as empty, the prairie chicken had been 
zed to bones, the plate contained no 
'sand-cherry pie, and the pile of sand- 
2s had shrunk until only four remained 
wreakfast. These he wrapped in the 
In and thrust into his pocket. The 
2-Jar and plate he buried toward the 
om of the blow-out. 
‘now gathered up the chicken bones 
nade his way downhill to the lake, but 
direction away from the house, where 
rew them into the tall grass. He then 
ed out round the edge of the lake in 
h of a sandy beach where he could 
a plunge. 
€ water was gloriously cool and re- 
ing. Cranner swam out a way, scared 
ome mud-hens, and then decided to 
after them and scare them up again. 
‘a time he began making his slow way 
toshore. He did not come out at the 
' point where he had left his clothing, 
little farther on, at a field that had 
broken and planted to corn. However, 
ee Was soon remedied, and no one 
v) ry 


After he had dressed he returned to his 
blow-out, walking past it and round to its 
upper edge from behind. Here he took his 
bearings, and a little later walked softly 
down to the horses near the house. 

The girl had kept her promise to the let- 
ter. The fresh horse was standing already 
saddled, bridle hanging from pommel. The 
dog was in the house. No complications of 
any kind occurred. He could have bridled 
the horse in twenty seconds, slipped the 
tether-rope, jumped into the saddle, and 
ridden off to safety beyond possibility of 
pursuit. 

But instead of doing this sane and easy 
thing he now did a curious and difficult 
thing. He unfastened the saddle girth, re- 
moved the saddle, placed it upon his shoul- 
der, and after some reconnoitering as to the 
best direction of approach, softly made his 
way to the house, where he deposited saddle 
and bridle beside the door without arousing 
the dog inside. Then he made his way back 
along the edge of the lake to the field of 
sod corn, where he worked until three in 
the morning pulling weeds left-handed. 
This work served to give him occupation 
during what otherwise would have been a 
long night. 

Another plunge in the lake, and the first 
flush of dawn began to give way to day- 
light—the signal for his return to the hills. 
Here he ate his remaining sandwiches, 
buried the napkin, made the necessary re- 
excavations for his own use, smoothed out 
his tracks and, placing the tumbleweed be- 
tween his teeth, drew the concealment of 
the sand over him as before, ready for what 
the day might offer. He hoped it would 
offer further acquaintance with the lady of 
the dunes, the lady of glory, the lady of 
yesterday, Miss Heart-of-Gold, who lived 
near Popocatepetl in the Sand Hills. 


Vv 


T ABOUT the time Cranner was swim- 
ming ashore after his first plunge, be- 
fore beginning work left-handed in the 
Jones plot of sod corn, a party consisting of 
Stub-Lou Tate, Mennie Wade and Rickets 
Levy from the BB, and Jowls Harrison and 
Shorty Fuller from the Circle Cross to the 
north, had gathered at his deserted shack 
for the purpose of making a search. 

Cranner’s shack was one that a man 
named Keeley had built two or three years 
earlier in the next valley east of the BB 
ranch buildings. Cranner had heard of it 
no one knew how or where, and had moved 
into it no one knew why. It was a rough 
board structure of two rooms. Since taking 
possession of it Cranner had hunted chick- 
ens a little, trolled for pickerel a little, and 
weeded radishes and onions a little in his 
garden. His desertion of it had been as 
sudden as his occupancy. 

“Ut ain’t in the shack—that’s a cinch,” 
said Stub-Lou after the mattress had been 
slit open, cupboard ransacked, and supplies 
spread out for inspection. 

“He must a-buried ut.” 

““Mebby ut’s under the floor.” 

“Rip her up, boys!” 

They found Cranner’s hatchet, and after 
trying for some time at a crack succeeded 
in raising the first board. Board after board 
followed, until little remained of the floor 
but the joists. The most careful examina- 
tion of the ground underneath showed no 
disturbance of the original sod, but, never- 
theless, a spade was brought and several 
test holes dug to make certain. 

“Not there!” 

A similar search was made in the sand 
floor of the sod-barn. The surface of the 
ground in the neighborhood of the house 
and barn was also inspected, as far as it 
could be by the light of the flickering lamp, 
without result. 

“Try the well. He mebby chucked ut 
in the well.” 

“He ain’t that much fool!” 

The well was shallow and easily exam- 
ined; but the plunges of the spade revealed 
nothing but quicksand. 

“Not there!” 

“What udda slipper tongue ’a’ did with 
ehayiag 

“Hid ut in some other blow-out!”’ 

“Or rode ut out to the railroad and hid 


“He ain’t been away sincet Wednesday. 
He couldn’t.” 

“Yuh say yuh seen ut Wednesday?” 

“Mennie and me bot’. We rid over and 
looked.” 
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Comfort 


In Your 


Kitchen 


The really efficient kitchen of today is fan- 
equipped. Women no longer have to tolerate 


the double heat of stove and sun. 


They keep cool the Robbins & Myers way. 


And comfort is matched by economy. A 
Robbins & Myers Fan gives a healthful breeze 
at a cost of only a few cents a day—the small 
sizes operate for less than half the cost of an 
ordinary electric light. 


So, look for the Robbins & Myers Flag on 
the guard of the fan you buy. 
quality of workmanship and reliable service. 
It stands for twenty years’ successful experi- 


ence in electric fan making. 


few dollars. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


NewYork, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufac- 
turers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


some of the rubber strands are cut. 


Robbins & Myers Fans come in all sizes and 
designs — ceiling, desk, bracket, oscillating, ex- 
haust —for direct or alternating current. 


You can get a Robbins & Myers Fan for a 


| Srmnine Git the Rubber Signe | 


When a stitch or seam is made in a piece of elastic 


This weakens 


the webbing and takes away some cf the “stretch.” 


It does not last as long. 


Has No Seams in the Webbing 


The elastic—of the very best quality—is not 
weakened at any one point. There are no cut 
“rubber threads'’—no weak links in the chain. 
It wears well and doesn't lose its stretch. The 
Ivory Garter has many other unusual features 
—very light—no pads—no metal—and non- 
binding. It looks so spick and span—it is a 
gentleman's garter. 

At your Haberdasher’s. Silk 50 cts.—Lisle 25 
cts. If he can't supply you, we'll mail direct 
upon receipt of price. 

The Ivory Garter Is Guaranteed—Money Back 
If Not Satisfied. 


IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


DEALERS vette Sober 


or direct from us. 


It guarantees 
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Before you buy 
a player- piano 


read this book 


IVES the history and 
principles of the 
player-piano. De- 

scribes the two lines of 
player-piano development— 
one striving for hand-played 
effects through mechanical 
devices, the other working 
for such complete control of 
tone and accent through the pedals that no devices 


TheButdnin ‘ 
ang 
CINCINN, = rae Pie Compay 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


Tells why the Manualo is responsive to your natural tendency to express 
musical feeling with the feet. Explains why it makes each note play with 
just the expression your pedaling instinctively tries to produce. Shows 
how- it enables you to play the piano through the player pedals as an 
artist plays through the piano keys. 


Ask your Manualo dealer or write to nearest address 


GheBaldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

142 W. Fourth St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive Street 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 

1636 California Street 310 Sutter St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Avenue 
LOUISVILLE 


425 S. Fourth Avenue 


© L. T. Inc. 


CY 5 
OSC O Laxi te 


HESE fine-stitched silk hose 
will please you most by the 


way they retain their shim- 
mer, softness and graceful fit 


pounds to give body and lustre 
as is the case with some hosiery. 


MEN’S SILK, 50c 
Women’s Silk, 75c, $1, $1.50 
Made also. of fine Lusterized 
Lisle and Gold-Ray, the new 


scientific silk, from’25c a pair up 


—for Men, Women and Children. 


after being worn and washed 
repeatedly. 

This is because they are made of 
superfine Japanese silk and pure 
dyed. It is quite unnecessary to Ask in the stores—write for dealers’ 
load the dye with metallic com- _ names and descriptive booklet. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INC., 579 FOWLER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
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“T told you guys a blow-out’s no place 
for hiding of ut. I told yuh we’d get ut 
stole. And now we has. Ef you’d ’a’ lis- 
tened to me a 

“Oh, you’re not so hell-wise!”’ retorted 
Shorty. “I told yuh the slipper tongue was 
wrong all along, ’nd what did yuh say? 
Yes, what? Yuh said he was a bug, ’nd 
ey all. Only a bug. Now see what he’s 
did!” 

““Ferget ut, both 0’ yuh,” said Stub-Lou, 
interposing. ‘‘Ut’s gone and he’s went, and 
what we got to do’s to find ut and find him. 
We can’t poke blow-outs at night and we 
can’t hunt him at night. He put one over 
on us to-day. Prob’bly found a hole under 
a bank somewheres an’ crawled in. To- 
morrer we got a-find that hole. After that’s 
did we got a-get back what he stole from 
us ” 


“How yuh gon’t a-find a hole under a 
bank to-morrer when yuh couldn’t to-day? 
That’s what I want a-know.”’ 

““We uses dogs to-morrer, see?”’ 

“‘T told yuh when he moved into this 
shack he was wrong,”’ continued Shorty, 
reverting to his grievance. “And sincet 
then I told yuh.” 

“Drop ut, Shorty.” 

““What was he here fer? What did he do? 
Hunted chickings and fished. What else? 


| What else?” 


“Pass ut up, Shorty. We ain’t lost 
nothun—yet.”’ 

“‘Ain’t lost nothun?”’ 

“Not yet. The slipper tongue’s went, 
but he didn’t take nothun with um. Don’t 
we know? Didn’t we go through um? 
We’ll find ours—bone and meat too.” 

“Sure! We got a-find it!” 

“Then what’s grindin’ yer ear?” 


Anna did not sleep well the night of 
her treachery to Stub-Lou’s thief hunters. 
It was not conscience that kept her awake. 
She had no regrets. She had assisted an 
acknowledged horse thief to escape, and was 
glad of it. The reason she could not sleep 
was that she was too glad of it. 

She arose at daybreak, dressed, let out 
the dog, and stepped outside to see how 
old Bill looked with old Pete missing. 

Why was it that stealing was attractive 
to men like her horse thief? If the man had 
been ignorant, like Jim Blatchford or Fred 
Harding or Pap Dickerson or Zed White, 
she could have understood. But this man, 
compared to whom Zed White was a yokel, 
and her brother Dick a schoolboy! 

She had to rub her eyes and look again, 
to make sure she was awake. Old Pete was 
not missing. Bill was not missing. The 
saddle and bridle were not missing either; 
but instead of resting on Pete’s back where 
she had left it, the saddle now lay against 
the house, with the bridle thrown across it. 
What could it mean? 

It could mean only one thing. It 
meant 

But she did not wish to face the meaning 
of it. Instead she called Dick, milked the 
cow, and began preparations for breakfast— 
a cereal with cream, and fried corn-meal 
mush with bacon and hot sugar-sirup. By 
the time Dick had watered and fed the horses 
breakfast was ready. A little later she was 
watching him as he rode off to White’s to 
learn whether the man hunt was to be con- 
tinued. . 

Later still, but she could not have told 
how much later, she saw a horseman far to 
the southwest, and another in the hills to 
the north of him. Then she saw three 
horsemen riding along the slope of the high 
ridge of blow-outs to the northwest— Dick, 
Zed White, and one other whom she recog- 
nized eventually as Stub-Lou Tate. 

She had known they would hunt these 
hills again; but that was not what kept her 
away from Popocatepetl crater. What kept 
her away was the belief that the horse thief 
was still there. The sight of old Pete had 
startled, disappointed, pained her; but 
since thinking the matter over she was in- 
clined to be angry. The man had no right 
to stay round under such circumstances. 
She did not desire his further acquaintance. 
She would not turn over her hand for him 
further. 

It was Stub-Lou’s dog that changed all 
that. She saw him soon after she saw the 
horsemen. There was no mistaking that 
menace. The moment she saw the dog she 
knew that she could not remain behind in 
the house and allow the inevitable to hap- 
pen without trying to save the man in the 
sand. She thereupon took down the gun, 
called Duke, got the horse—Bill instead of 
Pete to-day—and set out for Popocatepetl. 
She did not allow her dog to roam to-day. 
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Motorcycle Tires 


You can get Goodyear Blue 
Streaks from any motorcycle dealer 
—the tires so good that leading 
motorcycle manufacturers are now 
using them as standard equipment. | 
Three out of every four new 
motorcycles in 1916 will be equipped — 
with Blue Streaks. eo 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 


REPAIRED! 


in 30 Minutes with 15c¢ Worth o 
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Above is one of many difficult repall 
actually made with TIRE-DOH, It repau 
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; troubl 
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and cuts tire bills. Makes leaky rubber boots, water bas: 
gloves, hose, etc., watertight. rt, write 
10,000 dealers sell TIRE-DOH. If yours doesa ty 


Complete Outfits SOc and $1 
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Write for FREE Booklet ‘‘Pis- 
tons and Power.”’ Tells all about 
these wonderful light pistons 
that have revolutionized motor 
designing. 
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Arriving at the foot of the blow-out, she 
staked the horse in the hollow where the 
blue-joint was tender. Then with Duke at 
her heels she climbed the slope. 

The tumbleweed was in place. Nothing 
else was in sight—no tracks, no dishes, only 
the sand of the dunes, lying as the wind had 
left it. 

“Listen, Mr. Thief, if you’re there! The 
Heron Lake people are after you with a dog. 
They’re very near. Can you hear me? 
Don’t move; only listen. Whatever hap- 
pens, do not let go of that tumbleweed you 
have between your teeth. Keep tight hold 
of it all the time. And do not move a 
muscle. You should have gone away last 
night, while you had a chance. Perhaps 
you did. I hope for your sake that you did, 
but I have to act as if you did not.” 

The horsemen, meanwhile, had worked 
round from the north. They were so close 
now that she did not dare say more. Dur- 
ing her speech she stood looking out over 
the hills to the northeast. She now turned 
to her dog. The strange dog was beating 
the hills in every direction in advance of 
the riders. 

“Down, Duke! No hunting to-day, sir!” 

“Well, sis!”’ called Dick. ‘‘What do you 
see?”’ 

Anna turned as if surprised, then waved 
a friendly greeting. It is only for the stage 
that women have to learn to act—and not 
always for the stage. She moved over to 
one side so as to make room for them. 

“‘T see sand,”’ she replied. 

“Huh!”’ said Stub-Lou, looking into the 
crater. ‘‘Sand is right. Thought mebby 
you’d scared up a bee you was chasin’.” 

Anna was standing on the southerly 
higher portion of the rim. Dick was the 
nearest of the three riders; he was sta- 
tioned perhaps ten feet distant to her left, 
and the others beyond him, so that Stub- 
Lou, who was farthest from her, was look- 
ing into the crater from the westerly portion 
of the rim. 

It was more than sand that Anna was 
looking at. She was watching the strange 
dog. She saw himmnosing round among the 
hollows andtslopés to the east; then closer; 
then sniffing* his, way diagonally up the 
north slope of Popocatepetl itself until he 


passed out of sight béhind the blow-out. 


She was afraid he had struck a scent. Her 
thief might well have come up from the 
lake by that route if, as was likely, he had 
visited the lake. She laid her gun carefully 
upon a tuft of bunch-grass and bent down 
over Duke, waiting, with her eyes upon the 
opposite rim. Then she laughed and seemed 
to whisper to the dog. No one would have 
suspected her of an evil intention toward 
any living creature. 

The new dog appeared above the oppo- 
site lower edge of the crater and stood there 
for a moment. Perhaps he had seen Duke. 
Perhaps he had got wind of the man below 
in the sand—if he was still there. 

““See the other doggie, Duke,’’ said Anna 
aloud, for the benefit of Dick and Stub- 
Lou. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to say hello to the 
other doggie?’’ And she turned his head 
toward the stranger. 

The new dog by this time had advanced 
into the crater with the apparent intention 
of descending it. In another twenty sec- 
onds he would have discovered all there was 
to know about the mysterious tumbleweed 
at the bottom. ‘ 

«Sick him, Duke!”’ she said, leaning low. 
“Sick him!”’ 

There was a flash down the side of the 
crater from the south, so swift that Duke 
had cleared the bottom of the crater and 
was part way up the other side when he 
crashed into his enemy. For Duke was only 
half pointer. The next instant the new dog 
had forgotten every suspicion he had ever 
cherished of tumbleweeds and was defend- 
ing himself against the flesh and the devil. 

“Duke! Duke!’ shouted Dick. 

“Call off that dog!’’ commanded Stub- 


Lou. 


Anna, as the only one of the four on foot, 
ran down into the crater to where the dogs 
were fighting. By this time they had rolled 
to the bottom. While they had not landed 
directly upon the tumbleweed, they were 
so close to it that its danger was great. 

“Come, Duke!” she said, thrusting her 
hand into the dog’s collar. ‘‘That’s enough, 
sir! That’s enough! Come!’ 

She managed to drag him off in the di- 
rection away from the tumbleweed. 

“Call your dog!” she cried. “I have 
Duke!” 

But the formality was not needed. The 
other dog was no longer interested in that 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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HE summer country— 

to which thousands of 
vacationists look the year 
round— 

The three lake cities cen- 
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vacation territory— 
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as ‘‘the complete hotels” be- 
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: 1D O.K’d 


Rote $599 ae by the Nation 


Exacting, appreciative, practical, 
hard-headed America—has, as one 
unit, O. K’d the small, light, economi- 
cal, $615 Overland. 


They like its style; its good-look- 
ing lines; that smart, individual air of 
exclusiveness. 


They like its power and pep. It 
shoots up a hill like a streak of 
greased lightning. It gives, but sel- 
dom gets, the dust. 


Put five in (there’s lots of room), 
give her a little gas and away she flies 
—free from vibration, rattle, stress 
or strain. 


What do you suppose appeals to 
the more elderly people? Just the 
solid comfort. This car, unlike most 
of the smaller and popular priced 
makes, has none of that stiffness or 
rigidness about it. Deep, soft, divan 
upholstery and shock-absorbing canti- 
lever springs take all the stiffness out 
and put all the comfort in. 


Large tires (4-inch) also add ma- 
terially to the riding qualities of the 
car. Also, and just as important, they 


help keep upkeep at a minimum. 


Another thing to remember. This 


car comes complete. No expensive 


starter or speedometer or anything 
extra to buy. 


It’s the little conveniences that 
seem to have the broadest appeal. 
The electric control buttons on the 
steering column, convenient foot ped- 
als and shifting levers bring every- 


thing within everyone’s reach—even 
the price. 


It is but $615—complete. 


The 
Willys-Overland 

Company 

“Made in U.S. A.” Toledo, Ohio 
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Nature’s kindly touch. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
blow-out. One dog to a blow-out is enough. 
There were other blow-outs. 

“T’ll hold Duke,”’ continued Anna, “un- 
til you are a little ways off, and then I’ll 
take him back to the house.” 

“Anything to keep ’em from chewin’ 
hair,’’ said Stub-Lou. ‘“‘Come, boys! We’re 
wastin’ time. Spread out a little and move 
on.’’ And they picked their way down the 
slope and rode off to catch the horse thief. 

Anna did not remain in the blow-out, but 
climbed at once to the rim, leading Duke. 
The precaution was not necessary, how- 
ever. Duke knew a thing or two himself. 

“Good old Duke!” she said, patting the 
dog’s head. ‘‘He understood exactly what 
had to be done. We’re proud of him, so we 
are!” 

But to the crater: ‘‘ You’d better lie low, 
Mr. Thief, if you’re there. The hills are 
black with men looking for you. They’re 
likely to find you at any moment.” 

Then she took up her shotgun, got the 


| horse, and returned to the house, accom- 
| panied by Duke. 


vi 


NE, two, three hours passed, and the 

sun appeared over the rim of the blow- 
out. The man in the sand guessed that the 
time was ten o’clock. The girl, however, 
did not return. Then another slow two 
hours, and the sun stood directly overhead. 
He did not dare rise, because of the girl. 
Buried beneath dune sand he was like a 
man in a hospital, helpless and harmless. 
But risen and walking about, he, Cranner, a 


| stranger, an acknowledged thief, an out- 
| law, desperate, in danger of his life, was an 


altogether different character. No girl, nor 
man either, would care to talk longer than 
necessary with such a person, even at the 
point of a gun. Buried, he was a patient to 
be pitied and helped. Risen, he was only a 
dangerous horse thief. 

Then there was the element of mystery 
that was sure to bring her back sooner or 
later, provided he did not destroy it. He 
guessed that she was angry with him for 


| staying. At first she might ignore him, but 
| in the end she would become curious and 
| return. All the higher animals, including 


women—and men—are like that. 

In any event it would be disastrous to 
frighten her. If she became frightened she 
would lock herself up in the house and refuse 
to have further talk with him. 


Anna returned to the house after seeing 
the man hunters safely away. There was 
no likelihood now that the blow-out would 
be again disturbed. She was no longer 
angry with her thief—it is difficult to re- 
main angry with a person one has just 
saved from death. But she could not get 
him out of her thoughts. She kept forming 
pictures of him, constructed round a voice. 
Then she began wondering whether he was 
still in the blow-out. If he were not, she 
had had her trouble with the strange dog 
for nothing. She felt an illogical annoy- 
ance at the thought. 

She did not visit the blow-out to make 
sure until both hands of the nickel clock 
stood upright. Then she placed some sand- 
wiches in a little basket, filled another fruit 
jar with hot coffee, got her shotgun, called 
the dog, and set out for Popocatepetl. 

“Mr. Thief,” she said, ‘I have brought 
you coffee and sandwiches—if you’re there. 
No one seems to be in sight., I shall sit up 
here where I can keep a lookout. If you 
care to run the risk of being caught you 
may come out from behind the tumble- 
weed for a little while. But I warn you I 
have my gun and Duke, and you are still 
my prisoner.” 

Any doubts she may have had were in- 
stantly dispelled. Cranner at once began 
working himself clear of the sand. First he 
freed his arms; then he carefully laid aside 
the tumbleweed that concealed his face; 
then he pushed back the sand from the 
upper portion of his body and assisted him- 
self to a sitting position; and he followed 
this movement by further careful excava- 
tions that released his legs without destroy- 
ing the nest he had dug for himself. He 
then sprang to his feet, shook his clothing 
and hair free of the clinging granules, and 
removed the tightly tied red bandanna 
handkerchief from his neck and shook the 
sand out of it. 

“May I come up?” he asked. 

“Not all the way. Make yourself a seat 
in the side of the crater over yonder.” 

Cranner climbed the slope to a point at 
the girl’s right. He seemed strong and agile, 
and carried himself well. 
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“Lower, please,’ she said, and added; 
“Some of the men have glasses. They may 
bein hiding—you can’t tell. That is better, 
And here is your coffee, which you really 
do not deserve, because of your folly in re- 
maining after I offered you a horse,” 

“You are very ‘good,” said Cranner 
humbly. 

“Why did you stay?” 

She knew why he had stayed, but woman- 
like could not resist asking the question. 

“Perhaps because I was frightened.” 

“But you weren’t.’’ 

“Perhaps because it was safest.” 

“Tt wasn’t. If Duke hadn’t stopped that 
dog BN SELL 5 

“You mean if you hadn’t.” aa 

She ignored the suggestion. ine 

“Tt wasn’t safest. It was the most dan- 
gerous thing you could do. I was very 
angry with you.” 

“Perhaps it was because I wished to 
learn your name.” % 

“Why should you?” 

“T knew the name of your dog, and your 
cow, and your horse, and your brother ——” 
“That is no reason.” : 

“Tf I knew your name I could perhaps 
write you.”’ 

“Why should you write me?” 

“Why should Leander swim the Helles- 
pont?” io 

She looked at him in amazement. She 
would as soon have expected from this Sand 
Hills horse thief a casual reference to the 
Holy Grail. 

“Did you say that just to surprise me 
with your knowledge?” 

And then the meaning of the words surged 
in on her, and she felt her face flushing 
crimson. 

“‘T think you’d better leave Leander out 
of it,” she said. ‘‘The Sand Hills aren’t the 
Hellespont, and Leander wasn’t ——” 

She checked herself. i 

“How do you know he wasn’t?” he 
asked. 

““Wasn’t—what?”’ 

“A thief.’”’ aS 

She found herself revising her estimate 
of him. He was finer looking than she had 
expected, and better educated, and with a 
keener, quicker mind, and bolder, and less 
ashamed of being what he was, a 

“Why do you do it, Mr. Paradox? A 
man like you! You ought to feel yourself 
above it.” - 

“Tamas Iam. Why ought I?” 

“Tf for no other reason, because of your 
education.”’ 

"referring to my chance shot at Lean- 
der?”’ 

“Your language. You don’t use thieves’ 
argot. You don’t even use the idioms of 
the Sand Hills. Zed White says ‘lookut’ 
and ‘makut’ and ‘crackut’—sand-burr 
English. Zed White says ‘them things’; 
you say ‘those things.’ Zed White says 
‘like I did’ or ‘like I done’; you say “as I 
did.’ Any man who knows that ‘like’ is 
not a conjunction, connecting verbs, but a 
preposition, governing a noun, is educated. 

“Or, as Zed White would say, a slipper 
tongue. Moral: Use sand-burr English and 
stay honest.” 

Anna, a little embarrassed at the turn 
he had given her argument, began a careful 
scanning of blow-outs and valleys, to make 
sure no thief hunters were approaching. 

“You know what I meant,” she remark 
at last. ‘ 
Cranner could not keep his eyes from her 
face. + 
af wonder if you can say the same of 
me!” 2 
“How long have you been engaged in 
your present work?” 

“Tn my present work—six years. 

“And in that time you’ve accomplished 
what?” ae 

“Oh, I don’t defend myself, Miss Heart- 
of-Gold! I haven’t accomplished much, 
will admit. I’ve made a living, and have a 
little money laid by—that’s about all.” _ 

“Tainted money. Give it back to its” 
rightful owners.” 4 ys 

“But I don’t want you to misunderstan 
me. I haven’t been what you would calla 
bad man. I’ve never killed anyone 
don’t get drunk—that sort of thing. | — ' 

“The trouble with you, Mr. Thief, is tha 
you don’t recognize the wrongfulness s 
taking other people’s property. I haven 
finished asking you questions. Is your 
father living?” 

ce Yes.”’ 7 

“And your mother?”’ 


“Yes.”? ‘ . a 
“Do they know you're a horse thief?” 
“‘T suppose they don’t.” 


*hat’s all I have a right to ask you, and 
,d-deal more. Thank you, Mr. Thief.” 
anner ate his sandwiches slowly, in 
‘to keep the girl at his side as long as 
ble. But after a while she noticed the 
They had been talking of impersonal 
ers, as new acquaintances will, but 
continual reference to themselves as 


ms. 
see you have eaten your lunch. I 


Vork!” 
“ou had better return to your hiding, I 
. I will wait and smooth over the 
and to-night you can ride away. You 
ind a horse saddled and bridled ready 
ju—not Pete this time, but the white- 
horse, Bill. I will leave your supper 
2 game place as last night. I hope you 
et safely out of the Sand Hills and to 
ailroad before morning.” 
‘you go now I shall not see you again.” 
ro ” 


[ust you go? Can’t the work wait? 
] have all the rest of your life for the 
. Miss Heart-of-Gold.” 

'92? 


ou know why I stayed. I told you, 
‘ou thought I was jesting. I was not 
g, Miss Heart-of-Gold! I was in des- 
2 human earnest!’ 

2 girl rose as if in alarm. 

lease listen to me! I am not hoping 
jore than a kindly extension of your 
nee; but let me tell you in asking it 
[ risked my freedom, if not my life, 
or the one chance in ten thousand of 
g with you again!” 

inner held out his hand appealingly. 
_brushed the sand off her skirt and 
ap her shotgun. 

lease do not misunderstand me, Miss 
-of-Gold! Please do not! I am ask- 
hat will cost you little to give, but 
nevertheless, I have no right in the 
to ask; and I am asking it with all 
ree I possess, because it means all that 
‘| Just your sitting there on the edge 
ation listening!”’ 

thought he saw ever so slight a wa- 
rin her manner. 

_you can grant this additional kind- 
‘this day will be remembered by me 
gas I live as the most wonderful day 
’ life. It will be that anyhow, Miss 
-of-Gold! I shall never forget, while 
1 remains in my body, that for a little 
the most lovely and beautiful woman 
e ever beheld sat on guard at my 
. while I broke her bread!” 

la unconsciously pressed her hand 
ner heart, as if to quiet its beating. 
‘1, you must not say such things!” 
am pleading for a costly favor—a 
‘more of your time—before I pass on 
‘your life! It will not hurt you to hear 
have tosay. I shall not offend you.” 
could see it—she was yielding. 

’s just that I want to talk to you a 
‘onger!”’ 

1a smoothed out the sand and seated 


hat shall we talk about, Mr. Thief?” 
out yourself,’ he suggested. Then, 
| the startled look in her eyes, he 
ed to add: “You will not misunder- 
/me, will you? I meant about any 
)t that pleases you.” 

_think I understand,” said Anna 
htfully. “You are tired and lonely 
\scouraged, and need company. And 
2 been scolding you for doing what 
‘on’t see is wrong. Therefore, you 
_ be glad if I were to quit scolding and 
jong enough to say something pleas- 
| stayed longer than she had intended 
‘ized. She had reached Popocatepetl 
ag after twelve; but when she finally 
ind asked her guest to return to the 
ment of the blow-out it was after 
‘o’clock. 


{ 


vir 


‘HE Sand Hills, as in other sparsely 
led regions, human interest is cen- 
largely in the roads. The Sand Hills 


2much. But the roads change con- 
lly, for they are the highways leading 
to the world, over which friends and 
vers depart and arrive. 

- windows of the Jones house were 
|. to look out upon the roads, one to 
»st, one to the north, one to the east, 
an added window to the south for 
jetry. Anna’s room was partitioned 
* north end of the house by a canvas 
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wall, so that the north window was not 
visible from the living room. The door 
opened to the east. 

Toward the middle of the next afternoon 
but one, Anna Jones went to the west win- 
dow to see if her brother Dick were in sight. 
He was not, but someone else was—a horse- 
man coming in over the long hill at the 
upper end of the valley. The horseman was 
leading a saddled and bridled horse that 
had no rider. Anna leaped to the instant 
conclusion that he was a messenger, and 
that the led horse was the borrowed Bill. 
That meant the horse thief had got safely 
away. She was glad that Dick was not 
present to ask questions. 

She suddenly felt as if she would like to 
stand at the window and sing, with all the 
blow-outs in the Sand Hills for audience. 
Her heart was racing for joy. She never 
doubted that he would escape, but this vis- 
ible evidence that he had done so was knowl- 
edge. Faith is sweet, but it cannot compare 
with knowledge. 

During the last quarter mile the road 
swung to the north behind a jutting ridge, 
remaining out of sight until within a hun- 
dred feet of the house. Anna, therefore, did 
not again see the rider until he was very 
close. 

She recognized him then. The thief had 
not sent a messenger, but had come himself. 

Cranner rode up, turned the corner of 
the house, dismounted at:the door, which 
was standing open, and knocked. 

She knew only too well what had brought 
him back. The knowledge was appalling. 
But the knowledge that she was glad to see 
him was more appalling still. 

““What—what are you doing here?”’ she 
asked, with her hand on her heart. Cranner 
remembered the gesture. 

“‘T’ve brought back your horse,” he re- 
plied simply. 

“You did not go away after all?” 

His eyes, she was aware, were looking 
into hers very steadily and very seriously. 
There was less humor in them than there 
had been at the blow-out. She was sensi- 
tive to other differences also—she could 
not name them at once, but she felt them. 

““Not to stay,’”’ she heard him say. 

“You are in great danger! The BB men 
have sworn to find you! You had no right 
to come! Noright! I will not talk to you!”’ 
And then, when he did not reply: ‘‘Why 
did you run this risk?” 

“‘T had to return your horse.” 

“You could have left him somewhere 
and written! Any way would have been 
better than this!” 

“Using what address?”’ he asked. ‘Just 
Miss Heart-of-Gold, Popocatepetl, Sand 
Hills? Do you think the postman would 
have understood? Have you forgotten 
that you would not tell me your name?” 

One of the differences was, he was more 
carefully groomed. Another was, he was 
holding something in reserve—a fast horse 
or a clever disguise or some other high 
card—conscious of it but not speaking of it. 
He was more sure of himself than before— 
or so she felt. 

“T don’t remember your asking me twice 
for my name, Mr. Thief. I’m Anna Jones. 
Did you forget to ask again?” 

He looked curiously at her, as if about to 
inquire further; but instead he made a bald 
statement of fact: 

“‘T needed an excuse to see you.” 

She felt the blood rushing to her face. 

“My name is Charles Cranner.”’ 

His voice now became more vibrant, 
touched with feeling. 

“This is Thursday. I hadn’t seen you 
since Tuesday, Miss Heart-of-Gold! And 
each day as long as a year!” 

“Would you mind removing the saddle 
from Bill?”’ she asked hastily, to change 
the subject. 

“What do you want done with him?” 

“Turn him loose.” 

The horse thief deftly removed saddle 
and bridle and laid them against the house; 
whereupon Bill, always a thirsty beast, 
trotted off to the lake for a drink. Anna 
withdrew into the house. Cranner then 
turned to his own horse and unstrapped a 
satchel from his saddle. 

“May I sit in your doorway?” 

The thought that he proposed to stay 
threw her into a panic. What if someone 
were to pass? She could not hide him in a 
blow-out to-day and, besides, there was his 
horse. 

““You’d be seen! You must go at once! 
If you start now, and ride to-night, you can 
still escape. Otherwise < 

“Otherwise be it!” 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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There’s a Splitdorf Plug 
best suited for every motor 


The imported India ruby mica insulation is wound laterally. This prevents any 


chance of oil’s seeping through. The 18 and 20 layers of mica are proof against the 
breaking-down effects of high-tension current and account for the long life of 


SPLITDORF SPARK PLUGS 


With the Green Hexagonal Jacket 


Do _ not accept substitutes. If you can’t get SPLITDORF Spark Plugs from your 
dealer, write to us for them, stating make and year of your motor. Upon request we 
will send you a complete directory which specifies correct type to use with each motor, 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY NEWARK, N. J. 


Puncture-Proof—Pneumatic 


DRIVE A NAILINTOTHETREAD 


ean ae of a LEE Puncture-Proof Pneumatic 
CASH REFUND Tire and one of the small impenetra- 


ble discs in the three-layer disc shield, 
deep in the rubber of the cushion, 
WILL TURN THE POINT ASIDE 
before it can reach and pierce the 
carcass or inner tube. 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 


LEE Puncture-Proof Pneumatic Tires are 
recognized as the world’s greatest pneu- 
matic tire improvement, because Puncture- 
Proof—yet resiliency, wearing power and 
appearance are unimpaired. The “ vana- 
dium” rubber, which has double toughness, 
allows a written guarantee of 5,000 Miles 
of Service on any road—10,000 miles on 
“original air’’ is a frequent report. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘25’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN PENNA. 


Distributors in all the Principal Cities 
Look up ‘‘Lee Tires’’ in your Phone Directory 
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Cigar Smoking = Cigar Smokers 


Growing fine Havana leaf for ROBERT 
BURNS filler, in the garden grounds 
of Cuba. 


NETH 
i 
; 


SMM 


Our Warehouse in Havana where 
ROBERT BURNS Havana filler is 
stored until shipped to us. 


ATT oo 


The delicate leaf, which produces the 
neutral wrapper for ROBERT BURNS, 
growing in Sumatra, East Indies. 


Ill : 
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ROBERT BURNS Havana filler which, 
stored in the factory—often for years— 
is gradually cured to extreme mildness. 
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Plain—and frank—talk concerning then 


MEN ARE aiming higher. 
—AND THINKING deeper. 


THEY NO longer accept 
things as they come. They 
apply thought to them and 
they improve them. 


THOUGHT HAS built higher 
buildings and ventilated them better. 


—HAS MADE nourishing foods 
more appetizing, and kept them cleaner. 


—HAS PRODUCED ‘bet tex 
balanced cigars—and made them 
milder. 


THINKING MEN aimed high— 


at a better cigar. 


DEEPER THINKING produced 
the Robert Burns. 


—WITH LESS nicotine, less of the 
heavy oils, a balanced, fine smoking 
quality, a needed, actua/ mildness. 


SUCH A cigar-type, intelligent 
men welcome—welcome, too, the 
ideals and the forward-moving thought 
that produced it. It helps them to 
mix common sense with their smoking. 


FOR THERE (IS "a right wayato 


smoke. 


WE SHALL TRY to explain it. 


Right Smoking and 
Wrong Smoking 

“HOW CAN I tell if I’m smoking 
right?” 

IF NOTHING but enjoyment 


comes from your smoking—you’re 
Smoking right. 


BUT—SOMETIMES aa sstill, 


small voice whispers, ‘Smoke fuddled”’ 


—and you wonder where your business _ 


edge has gone! 


CINANLOGESOONEONUHUENGRTORUTEAGACEREROGOTOTCOOUEGUAOUOTONTOUAOHEUOCO AGLANTREATONUATUOUAREOOTOEUMAREEROOETGRTOEURAUEAEONUUOOOUUAUGOONOEGOSOOUOGOROENUOREEOROOOREONONOOUATOUUOOOAGOAHOOOONOOREAOOOOONGGOPOOSHO0 OUI 


TIME TO think, brother! | 
PERHAPS THE cause is heay 


| 
cigars. 


PERHAPS IT is too incessan 


smoking. . 


OBEY THE smoke-signals 
Moderate—either the strength or th 
quantity! Get into line with the bette: 
living trend of the time! 


STRANGE TALK from a eiga 


manufacturer, you say? Not at all 


AS MANUFACTURERS wi 
are interested in the permanence o 
our business. 


INTELLIGENT smoking help 


our sales. 


BECAUSE WHEN you smoke 
wrong you are only limiting your ca. 
pacity to smoke in future. | 


SMOKE MODERATELY! It wil 
be better for us both. | 


The Kinds of Cigars 
a Smoker Needs | 


MATCH YOUR cigar to your 
temperament, and your smoking pleas- 
ure will be doubled. | 


OF THE BETTER Give. cigars 
there are two kinds. ) 


EACH HAS its place—and time. 


THE TIME for the heavy Havana! 


“AFTER MEALS” the doctors say: 
Its powerful leaf tastes better then— 
and the system is ready for it. 


MORNINGS—afternoons—ev& | 
nings—it’s different. That is whenone$ 
“fitness edge” says: “Treat me to 4 
moderate cigar. Mild Havana leaf and 
a mild, mild wrapper are what I want: — 

a2: 


= 


| 


Jama 


THAT SMOKING bill of fare 
ill have the approval of a smoker’s 
ynscience, and is at one with the 


iodern spirit, too. 

‘THAT SPIRIT says, “Be mod- 
vate, be intelligent 1 in smoking. Jt is 
orth while.” 


/ 
There Robert Burns 
telongs 


moderate 


“ROBERT BURNS—the “ 


-and modern—cigar !”’ 
WHY IS HE called that? 
BECAUSE, THOUGH famous 


w three generations, he has moved 
ward with the times—being better 
deed today than ever before. 


AND BECAUSE never does he vio- 
te a single right-smoking principle. 


FOR THOUGH his Havana filler 
ves him a rare flavor, our own 
vecial curing gives that Havana a rare 
ildness—a mildness which the neutral 
amatra wrapper helps. 


‘THIS MAKES him a soothing 
noke, as opposed to an unsettling, 
citing smoke. 


'SOPHIS followers have felt the 
etter for his healthier, more pro- 
‘essive influence—an tantience which 
e have endeavored to build up. 


THINKING MEN are producing 


obert Burns for thinking smokers. 


AND THINKING smokers are 
noking moderately —smoking intelli- 
ntly—smoking right. 


Vhere Little Bobbie 

tands 

AND NOW-—for Little Bobbie. 
ist where does fe stand? 


CALL HIM a pocket edition of 
obert Burns! 


Id by thousands of dealers in 
e U. S. and particularly by 
ose who display this sign. 


STRAITON & STORM, Manufacturers, 


UOQUNUUUSRUEUNUOUENUOEOUUEOOOEESSOONAGNEROERUONEONEODOGGERNETEIGGSQOROSUSCUTOOROGOGOREGOGUOCNEAACONGOUONOGUOOUONEUCQOQOGUGUCHORUAUOCOTURUGOUOODAUVOUQUOQOQQUSGUOCOQQOCENENCOGOOOOOQOONNOUNOACUNOGGUONOERVSNNLUUNOUCOGOTOGGHONONUCSOOOCONUQNENENUEOEUE 


_THE MAN who smokes 10c 
cigars likes a short smoke—sometimes. 


We made Little Bobbie for him. 


THE SMOKER of 5c cigars likes 
quality, when he can get it. We made 
Little Bobbie for 4im—and he swears 
by Little Bobbie. 


‘lel Bs CONS a LY Fake AeB Lee 
amount of Havana in his filler sastes 
good. 


HIS MILDNESS feels good— 


or rather, the nerves do after smoking. 
IN FACT, HE, too—like his sire— 


has proved a “‘far, far healthier, more 
modern smoke.” 


AND A FAR, far healthier smoke 
should really be the only smoke a pro- 
gressive man should consider. 


* * * * * 


A WORD about ourselves and you 


and then we’re done. 


FROM OUR point this is good 
advertising. It’s frank. It should be 
interesting—coming as it does from 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
cigars, today, who consistently aims to 
make modern cigars, better cigars. 


NOW—FOR your smoking problem. 
THINK IT out for yourself— 


though our remarks here should he/p 
you, at all events, to answer it. 


IF, HOWEVER, there is even the 


slightest shadow on your smoking 
pleasure— 


MODIFY YOUR smoking bill 


fare! 


MODERATE! TRY Rodert Burns 


for a between-time smoke. 


MANY SMOKERS who have 
discovered that even one heavy cigar 
is too much for them, have, since 
smoking Rodert Burns, never felt 
“edgier” or better. 


HAVE YOU tried one Jately? 


of 


ie 
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Office of the President, who spends 
much of his time in the factory, super- 
intending leaf-curing, leaf selection 
and workmanship. 


TAA i 


Where the ROBERT BURNS Cigar 
has been made, since 1897. 


VVAMUOOVCTOSHONOAOCAQENLOEOON GORGE 
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Reception Room in the head sales 
offices of ROBERT BURNS and 
LITTLE BOBBIE. 


10¢ 


LITTLE BOBBIE 5¢ 
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for Graduation 


will like especially the slenderness, the 
grace, the splendid timekeeping of the 
Waltham “Colonial A.” This and our 
Opera Watch are the most reliable 
thin watches made in America for 
gentlemen. Here is an aristocrat 
among watches, but the price is by no 
means forbidding. Cased, timed and 
| adjusted at the Waltham factory. In 
| ahandsome leather container. AGift 
|3)_ to serve and adorn a whole lifetime. 


For the Birthday 


‘No gift so happy as a 


Nz Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


In Canada: 189 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q, 


For the Wedding 


will be charmed by this tiniest, neat- | 
est,and most convenient of all wrist- |=| 
let watches. It actuallytellstheright |=) 
time! And the Disappearing Eye |= 
(which closes flat when the watch | 

is worn apart from the bracelet) 
enables the owner to wear this one 
watch in four different ways—with 
the bracelet, as chatelaine or sautoir, 
or merely as a pocket watch. The 
price is moderate—the Gift a gem. 
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This Hose Can’t Kink 


OODYEAR Wingfoot Lawn Hose 
won’t burst, kink, crack or leak— 
in several seasons of service. 


It is made of five alternate layers of 
rubber and braided cotton.—Inside, 
a tube of resilient, lasting rubber— 
outside, a tough, ribbed rubber cover. 


| All welded into one solid weatherproof, 
| waterproof, wearproof unit. 


Don’t ask just for ‘‘hose’’—ask for 
Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose. 


You can buy Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn 
Hose—the best hose Goodyear makes—from 

the most reliable hardware and department 
stores everywhere; 34-inch, 18c per foot; 
8%-inch, 17c; 14-inch, 16c. 


Look for the Goodyear Wingfoot plainly 
branded on every five feet. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Goon; YEAR 


Lawn Hose 


When Vacation 
Time Comes 


—when you can get away from the 
work-day world —will you be thor- 
oughly prepared to enjoy those pre- 
cious holiday weeks? 

Your pleasure will not be marred by 
tooth troubles if before going away 
you visit your dentist and then, three 
times a day, use either 


To oth Powder 
Cental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for a 
generous trial package of either 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder or 
Dental Cream. 


Sons, Inc. 


522 W. 27th St. 
New York City 
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(Continued from Page 47) 

He seated himself without receiving her 
permission. 

“You must! And not come back!” 

“Tt won’t do, Miss Heart-of-Gold.”’ 

She crossed to the door and stood facing 
him. 

“And not come back!”’ she repeated. “It 
was very wrong of me to talk with you the 
other day. Don’t yousee? A serious friend- 
ship between you and me would be impos- 
sible. I speak plainly to you, because you 
have spoken plainly. I admire you in some 
ways—please remember that. I believe 
you could become an honest man and rise 
to a position of importance if you would. 
But even so a 

She was very lovely, and the tones of her 
voice were music. Leave her? A man who 
had ridden as far as he had to see her? 

“‘T shall not leave now until I have your 
promise.” 

“What promise?” 

“Your promise to marry me.” 

She frowned and drew back; and yet she 
felt her breath coming faster and her heart 
beating more violently. 

“What nonsense!” 

“T don’t mean to-day, Miss Heart-of- 
Gold. I’mnota fool. But I tell you plainly— 
I intend to stay in these Sand Hills until I 
have your promise. I love you and I in- 
tend to marry you, whether it takes one 
day or a hundred.” 

Anna stood above him, very calm, very 
white. 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you, my poor 
friend, that there is an insuperable obstacle 
in the way?” : 

“Another man?” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 
“That!” 

“No,” he said, “‘it hasn’t.” 

“T thought I had spoken plainly, but I 
will speak more plainly still. How can I 
marry a common thief?” 

“Suppose I give up—stealing?”’ 

“Even so, you give it up merely for gain. 
You would still be a thief at heart.’ 

“Suppose I could convince you that I 
am not a thief at heart?” 

The color came into her face. 

“Oh, I wish you could!” she cried. “I 
wish you could!”’ 

She stood leaning against the edge of the 
door, swaying it slowly back and forth. 
Cranner sat for a moment pondering. 

“A thief, I think, should always begin his 
confession with his last theft instead of his 
first. It’s his last crime that must condemn 
him, not his first. I will begin with those 
horses Sunday night. Or shall I omit 
them?” 

“Tell me.” 

“The thing started with my unexpected 
return to my house just at dark. He who 
does the unexpected must expect surprises. 
I had been away; the house was empty; 
and yet—the lamp chimney was hot! What 
would you have done, Miss Heart-of-Gold? 
Empty house, hot lamp chimney?” 

““What did you do?” 

“T fear I am a coward. I bolted through 
the back window. There were three strange 
horses tied behind my barn. I didn’t stop 
to ask whose horses they were. Would you? 
I took all three to keep from being followed.” 

“Someone was in your house?” 

“In my house. And they had five horses 
instead of three.” 

“What did they want?” 

“TI think they were hunting for some- 
thing.” 

Anna did not misunderstand the signifi- 
cance of the words. 

“Something you had taken?’’ 

“é es ” 


Her eyes filled with tears, partly from 
disappointment, partly from  vexation, 
partly from pity at his moral dullness. She 
turned and crossed to the west window. 
But Cranner had seen. 

“You need not tell me what,” she said. 
“Tt does not matter anyhow!”’ 


It mattered more than she thought. 
Cranner and his led horse had entered the 
little valley from the west. The same 
winding sandy road now served as highway 
for a larger party of six, riding two abreast. 
They were already well toward the house 
when Anna saw them. 

“The BB men are coming!” she cried. 
“Ride into the hills!’”” : 

Cranner rose and walked over to the 
window. She was undoubtedly right; he 
recognized two of the riders even at that 
distance as Stub-Lou Tate and Big Bill 
Angus, and thought he recognized Mennie 
Wade and Rickets Levy. The other two he 


did not know. One of the BB “ 
have come across his tracks and gq/ 
to the ranch for help. Since then the 
picked up the two recruits, and were 
following him. He had special re. 
for desiring not to be captured wit 
satchel by Stub-Lou Tate, Mennie | 
or Rickets Levy. At the same tir 
had equally important reasons for des) 
to remain at the Jones place sone 


longer. 
“Ts your brother’s room upstairs? 
asked. iad 
“Yes, but you can’t use it! My br 
is with them! You can’t stay here! ' 
the north road into the hills!” 
He did not go, however, but deli} 
looked at his watch. He seeme 
immediate intention of going. — 
“Do as I tell you!” F 
The tears still stood in her eyes— 
had a good deal to do with his 
tion. There was something 
say to this girl before complie 
something he might not have: 
but for her tears, and not even 
he seen more of women’s tears. 


\ 


“Do you really care, Miss | ear’ 
Gold?” | 
“Yes! But hurry!” 5 


She did not mean him to infer quite y 
he did, but she was growing excited. H 
was imperative. In another three min 
flight would be impossible, She would} 
given him any answer to get him 

“Enough to marry me?” e 

She scarce heard what he was say 
His peril was uppermost in her mit 
delayed and was captured—the 
was unendurable. is 

“Please hurry!” ro 

“Will you marry me?” he asked a 

Even a level-headed busin 
sometimes rushed off his intellect 
an attack during a moment of | 
stress. Had Anna remained 
danger, and Cranner not spo 
have pounded at her doors for mon 
then not gained admission. T! 
eligibles do not ordinarily include hc 
thieves. But Anna was so ita 
danger that she would have given anyth 
she possessed to have him away, and bal 
heard his words. Call it love. 
pulse. The business of the 
upon love and impulse. 

“Will you marry me?” | 
third time. 3. 

“Yes. Oh, hurry!” 

He bent down and pressed hi 
forehead. f 

“God bless you, sweetheart 

The touch of his lips brou Ui 
senses, and at the same time ed 
completely of them. She had promised 
marry a thief, and he had kissed her! H 
he not left when he did —— But the n 


or, 4 


moment he dashed through the do 
she was alone. BS | 
Cranner did not, however, ‘mount 
horse. Instead, he swiftly wound the bri 
reins round the pommel of the sad 
reached down to the other bridle on 
ground for a strap, headed the anima) rou 
up the north road, spoke to him sharp 
and gave him a stinging cut across 
flank. The startled creature at once bolte 
Cranner watched him disappear over t 
hill to the north. Then he reéntered t 
house. a 
“Keep your brother here!” he s# 
hastily. “Don’t let him ride with Stu 
Lou Tate. Keep them all here * 


you can.”’ pe 
“You’re too late! They’ve rounded 
hill! Upstairs! Quick!” ee 

Cranner seized his satchel se J 
the ladder. Anna snatched up a silk ties! 
was knitting for Dick, seated herself, 
began working languidly upon it. Kyen 
she did so the horsemen turned the com 
of the house and drew up at the door. — 


thief, another hunt. Old Dan 1 
told the BB bunch he heard he’s on 
over at Fox’s, thirty miles east. 
going over to see. Zed and Tha 
Stub-Lou and the boys, and 
along.” | 
“‘Very well,” said Anna. ie 
She remembered vaguely tha’ 
had said she should or should 
do something. Whatever it was, 
not keep him from riding over to 
Zed White and the four B 
wished to go. 


| of Epicurus 


that regal feast of the epicure, Creamed 
chicken a la King, is now prepared by Purity 
“ross ready to serve at home. Her Mark as 
hown above is the sign of delicious good- 
sess—of tender, fresh, farm-raised poultry, 
olden cream dressing of bewitching flavor, 
- few piquant pimentos, and mushrooms 
‘plenty, all cooked and seasoned to a nicety. 


Rails Creda. 
Creamed Chicken 


a 5 

G la king 
jerve it when the days are hot. Serve it when 
he cook’s away. Serve it in patty shells or 
n toast, as a dinner course, as a luncheon 
‘ourse, as Sunday night supper, as a treat on 
n auto tour or motor-boat trip, or when com- 
vany comes. At the great hotels you would 
pay a dollar a portion—the Purity Cross way 
‘ou pay 25c a portion and have the economy, 
‘atisfaction and pride of serving it as your 
wn. Price 25c and 50c at fine grocers, or 
‘ will supply you direct, at the special price 
|f $1.45 or $2.85 half dozen eel bp sizes, 
a express prepai you men- 

== tion best dealer's name. 


Purity Cross, Inc. 
Route 2B, Providence, R. I. 


Have You Tried Purity Cross 
Jamalade?—the separate hon- 
eys of apple blossoms, orange 
blossoms and sweet white clover, 
combined with fruits both sweet 
and citrus in a single conserve 
of entirely new, unique 


Clowns and 


retty Ladies 


Acrobats and Monkeys. 


Trapeze Artists and 
Elephants. 


Giraffes and Bareback 
Riders. 


Peanuts and Pink Lem- 
onade, 


i 


\§ your age. 


— CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 416 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


and delightful flavor. 15c and AS 
25c at best grocers. Lv 
SS o 


1e whole glorious con- 
omeration in the circus 
at is coming to your 
wn. Want to go at our 
pense? Write us, stat- 


| From the oy 


SS 


THE SATURDAY 


“And, sis, we haven’t had any lunch. 
You couldn’t scare up something to eat for 
this bunch, could you?” 

“Yes, I think so. But some of you will 
have to sit on boxes.” 


vilr 


HE time was half an hour later. Six 

men wearing neither coats nor vests 
were seated in the living room of the Jones 
house eating their midday meal. An 
abundance of cool, fresh milk, good bread, 
firm butter, ham and eggs, potatoes and 
sand-cherry pie formed the bill of fare. 
Dick Jones and Zed White sat at either 
end of the table. Big Bill Angus, foreman 
at the BB ranch, sat facing the open door, 
with Stub-Lou Tate at his left. Opposite 
him sat Mennie Wade, with Rickets Levy 
at Mennie’s right. Both the latter had 
their backs to the door. 

A seventh man, likewise coatless, was 
standing in the door. 

““Who’s boss here? 
named Jones?”’ 

“T am,” said Dick. 

“Tm lookin’ for a feller goes by the name 
o’ Cranner. Maybe you know the party I 
mean. Lived over this side the BB ranch 
in a shack knocked up out o’ seconds. 
What’s become o’ him?” 

At the mention of Cranner’s name Anna, 
who had been cutting a pie, stood with 
arrested knife. 

“What you want of um?” asked Big Bill. 

“T’m Deputy Marshal Rogers.” He 
produced a nickel-plated star from his 
pocket and attached it upon his shirt. 
“This is my star. See?”’ 

““Ut’s too hot a-chew,”’ observed Mennie 
Wade nervously. ‘‘Let’s get out inter the 
wind.” 

“*Set still a minute. Marshal’s talkun.’’ 

Rogers was now reénforced by three 
other deputies, also coatless. These stood 
behind him, outside. 

Stub-Lou exchanged glances with Rick- 
ets, the muscles upon whose bald head had 
ceased working; then with an assumption 
of calmness he did not feel he repeated Big 
Bill’s unanswered question. 

“What you want a-Cranner? What’s he 
did?” 

“Say!’’ cried Rogers. “Who are you 
anyhow? And suppose I told you, what 
good would it do you? I jest want him. If 
some 0’ you cow-punchers is hidin’ him 
you’d better think again.” 

Big Bill took up the reply as if it were 
directed at himself: 

“That was Stub-Lou Tate speakun. I’m 
Bill Angus, foreman o’ the BB ranch, and 
them there is my men, ’cept the one on each 
end. That little remark kind a-got under 
my hide. We ain’t hid Cranner. We been 
wantun um our own selves. He’s a horse 
thief, is why.” 

“Maybe so. All I know is we want him 
for another matter. Call it murder. It 
ain’t that, but that’ll do. He’s wanted 
down to Omaha, and I figger on takin’ him 
out with me. Dead or alive is my orders. 
Get that?” 

Anna did not try to complete cutting the 


Which o’ you is 


pie, but laid the knife on it and carried it to’ 


the table as it was. Her hand trembled so 
that she could hardly set it down. She felt 
that she had to be alone instantly. How 
she did not know, but she managed to reach 
the shelter of her canvas partition-wall 
without attracting attention, where she 
threw herself on the bed sick with horror. 

-“Dead er a-live! He must be some 
wanted!”’ 

“Had your dinner, marshal?” asked 
Dick, to be hospitable. 

“Don’t bother. We eat back at a spring 
a couple miles.” 

It was a curious thing, but although Big 
Bill did not know where Cranner was to be 
found, and Rogers and his men had already 
eaten their dinner, the deputy, neverthe- 
less, stepped farther into the room as if he 
still had questions to ask. 

“These are members of my posse,’’ he 
explained, indicating the three deputies in 
the doorway. 

As he spoke these men also stepped in- 
side. 

“‘What did Cranner do, did you say?”’ 

“He stole a horse and a-way he run. 
Horse thief.’’ 

“Three horses,” 
sullenly. 

“‘What’s a couple horses? He beat ut 
out Sunday night. My boys here nailed 
um afore he got three mile. Then I rid up 
an’ said put um in Andy McShane’s store- 
room come daylight. That’s why we’re 

(Continued on Page 53) 


corrected Stub-Lou 
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Quick Decision, 
Mr. Sportsman 


For the Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


as an all-round garment /. 


Allcomers see how its smooth- 
fitting lines are fashioned to the 
body; no opening from neck to 
waist necessitating a straining 
button-over—no gapping or 
binding no matter what your 
favorite sport—just a single thickness 
of fabric lying flat and fitting in cham- 
pionship style. And back from the 
laundry it always comes in the pink of 
condition, without broken buttons or 
torn buttonholes. 


You can get this suit 
in nainsook or knitted 
fabrics, or the famous 
Keep-Kool mesh, at 
the best haberdashers’ 
and department stores 
everywhere, but if you 
have the least difficulty 
send your size with re- 
mittance to the manu- 
facturers at Albany, 
N.Y.,and wewill gladly 
supply you direct; de- 
livery prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Points Scored 


(A point for each button 
eliminated) 


. Perfect comfort 

.. Perfect fit 

.. Time saved 

.. Temper kept 

. Splendid workmanship 
. .No gapping 

..No bunching 

..No lost buttons 

.-No torn buttonholes 

. Quality fabrics 


DOMOyIAUNE WHE 


_ 


A catalog illustrating the complete line of summer 
and winter weights will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY Manufacturers © NEW YORK 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PRICES 


Men’s— Knitted or Nainsook 
$1, $1.50, $2 


Boys’ (Knitted only) 50 cents 


~ SENECA CAMERA 


Hold the Keys to Memory 


They enable you to get intimate pic- 
tures of the very people and places which 
interest you the most, and tell the story 
of your vacation so clearly that you and 
yours can live it over for years to come. 
The pictures you take to-day are the 
keys which unlock memory to-morrow. 


For artistic pictures indoors or out try one of the 


VEST POCKET SENECAS 
The Cameras with the Focus Fixed for You 


The “‘Little Indian’’ for 156’” x 214” pictures—The “‘Seneca Junior’? for 
24"’ x 34" pictures. So simple that from the time you slip off the back for 
loading, until you point the cameraand press the lever foryour 4 
last exposure there is nothing to bother you. So light and ai 
ee 

Bey 


“Little Indian”’ $7 to $22.50 
“Seneca Junior” $8 to $55 


thin that they slip into your pocket,never make you feel con- 
spicuous and yet are instantly ready to get the picture— 


Ask Your Dealer or Send for Free 


Seneca Catalogue 


Designed to help you choose the right Seneca, it illus- 
trates the exact size picture taken by each model, 
shows the enlarging value of Vest Pocket Negatives, 
describes the capability of each Seneca from the 
Scout at $2 to the superb Roll Film 
®) Senecas, and is full of valuable pho- 
 tographic helps for every amateur. 
Send a postal for Free Copy. 


Drugegists, Stationers, Jewelers and 
Dealers will find it to their advan- 
tage to write for our novel sales plan 
showing how to get a Seneca Agency 
with a $50.00 investment. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company ~*~ 
215 State Street Rochester, N.Y. ¢ 


m Seneca Dealer’s Sign Pose Bos 
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Co yright, 191 Kellogé Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


ILK is the first and best 
friend of childhood; and 
the close second in more 


than a million homes is Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 
The great liking of little folks for 


There are eight wonderful toasting 
ovens at Kellogg’s. One is the biggest 
in the world. It is as high as a 5-story 
house and cost $10,000. 


these tender golden flakes makes them 

an ideal conveyor of good top milk. 
Kelloge’s Toasted Corn 

Flakes is the best liked of all 

the cereals—most mothers 

know their crisp delicacy and 


(Continued from Page 51) : 

re. Damfee didn’t beat ut out agin, 
under Mennie Wade’s nose! Padlocked 
and winder! Lamp in the room!” 
seen um on the bed not two minutes 
” said Mennie. “He laid plain in the 
' Hadn’t moved sincet I come on. 
when I looks agin he had went.” 
Jug a hole through the sod wall behin’ 
ed with uz fingernails, like a badger,” 
1 Stub-Lou. : 
‘ouldn’t you ketch him?” 
‘etch um? That man’s a flea—he is. 
minutes to him means jest the same as 
weeks to anybody else. We spent 
jay huntun um, and then Tuesday, 
e got away.” j 
fot to the railroad. Not if you had 
‘unday night. Our men been watchin’ 
ailroads since Saturday—both rail- 
. First thing we done. Cranner’s 
got out o’ these Sand Hills. He’s 
wheres in here this minute.” 

know.” Big Bill winked at Rickets. 
; a-workun over to Fox’s, thirty miles 
J 


ion’t you think it! I have a tip he was 
within five miles o’ this place this 
ing.” 

yt” cried Big Bill. “Is that right?” 
kets exchanged glances with Stub- 
vho had been watching Rogers closely. 
nformation was significant. Cranner 
vidently returned to get that which he 
tolen and hid. But Stub-Lou did not 
e presence of Rogers and the deputies. 
ive miles which way?” asked Rickets 
usly. 

e found his horse a mile north o’ here 
1 minutes ago.” 

nnie, who had been growing increas- 
restless, now sprang to his feet. 

e got a-get that guy! Come, fellers! 
our horses! Who’s with me to find 


vas at that moment that a strange 
happened. Rogers suddenly pointed 
nd straight at Mennie’s upper front 
and there was a black pistol in it. At 
me instant, as if at a signal, one of the 
ies called Stub-Lou’s attention—by 
nse of sight—to the fact that a pistol 
med at his chest measure, and another 
y pressed a pistol-barrel against the 
ised bump of domesticity on the bald 
f Rickets. 


ands up!’’ commanded Rogers 
y. “Everybody!” 
hat the ——” 


id be quick with your stickin’ too!” 
hat the devil!” Big Bill put up his 
with the others. ‘‘Whatever do you 
a-me?”’ 

ybody said nothin’ to you, Bill Angus. 
n’t want nothing’ o’ you, unless you 
n. Nor Jones there, nor that other 
an. It’s these three crooks we want.” 
hat you want us fer?’’ asked Stub- 


lat yarn about Cranner’s getaway 
3 pretty thin. You three hearties 
more than you're telling. All one 
naybe. Put the cuffs on ’em, Wil- 


y, boss! That slipper tongue? Us? 

| horse thief! We ain’t in with no 

thief! That’s the wrong steer!” 

ers did not reply until the fourth 

‘had gone through the men for weap- 

id placed handcuffs on them. Then 

ned to Rickets. 

uu say Cranner’s a horse thief. Whose 
did he steal?” 

» stole ourn. Three uth um.” 

here were they when he stole ’em?”’ 

hy, standun tied behind a barn.” 

s, Cranner’s barn. What were they 

here?” 

> jes’ tied um there.” 

nere were you? You were in Cran- 

ouse—that’s where! You three, and 

om the Circle Cross. What for? 

for?” 

ly, we was jest visitun.” 

S. Visitin’ a man while he’s away. 
up his floors.” 

ers seemed unaware that the floor- 

ng was done later, after the fruitless 

or the man. 

at shows! Ef we was thick with 

er we wouldn’t a-did that, would we? 

uldn’t—not!”” 

u might if you’d fell out with him.” 

Bill Angus was beginning to have his 

about many matters. He had risen 

epped aside out of the line of fire 
the. ceremony of disarmament, as 

30 Dick and Zed. Now he came for- 
There was a dangerous light in his 
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“Did you boys tear up Cranner’s floor?” 

“Jest a board or two.” 

“Ride over and see for yourself,” ad- 
vised Rogers. 

“T will. What’d you do that for?” 

Fs We was huntun sumpun he stole from 
us.” 

“You gotta ast at home ef you want the 
news! First I heard a-that! What’d he 
steal?” 

“He stole a red satchul.” 

“What was in ut?” 

“Jest some pers’nal things.” 

“Jest some personal money!’ snapped 
Rogers. ‘And where’d you get it? An- 
swer me that! Where’d you get it?” 

“Tell him!” commanded Big Bill. 

“Tt was some we found.” 

“Found in a railroad car! Tell your boss 
how much. Never mind. You might lie. 
Two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
in U.S. currency!”’ 

Big Bill looked from Rogers to the man- 
acled men and back. 

“Where was this, marshal?” 

“Over in Ioway. That big hold-up on 
the 8S. & V. P. Railroad last fall. These 
crooks stole three bags of registered mail 
and a satchelful o’ big bills and murdered a 
miessenger and engineer—that’s all they 
done.” 

The foreman of the BB was learning fast. 

“T get yuh. Was this man Cranner your 
detective?”’ 


“My detective? Well, hardly! Cran- } 


ner’s a railroad man—S. & V. P., Chicago 
offices—and he ain’t no errand boy neither! 
He jest happened to know this country, and 
have a hunch, and need a vacation, and 
run onto that old shack; and he had sense 
enough not to leave no papers layin’ round. 
So now he sees it through. He’s my boss, 
by orders.” 

Rogers looked at his watch. 

“And I will say he nearly slipped up on it 
at that. We was meetin’ here at two-forty 
for the round-up o’ them three at supper. 
Then the Circle Cross for two more, makin’ 
all five.” 

“You was lucky to ketch us,” said Big 
Bill. “You never udda drew them stem- 
winders if we’d rid on to Fox’s and no one 
to tip you off.” 

It was Cranner himself who replied. He 
had already begun descending the ladder, 
and now leaped lightly to the floor. 

“Very true, Mr. Angus,” he said in his 
most careful speech. “Still, although I do 
not speak the idiom of the Sand Hills with 
fluency, I myself should have attempted 
making some of the simpler suggestions 
needed.” 

But to the officers, abandoning the man- 
ner: “‘I’d run a chain through their arms, 
Williams. You have no idea how easily a 
good man can hide in a blow-out. Lock 
them together and take them out on the 
flat away from the house. I’ll ask Rogers 
to slip over to the Circle Cross for Harrison 
and Fuller. Two men will be plenty. The 
rest of us will wait here; then to-night we’ll 
all ride in together.” 


Anna had heard every word that was 
said. She had escaped to her room, sick 
with anguish because of the deputy’s mis- 
leading first remarks. Then had come 
doubt, and the swift arrest, and the swifter 
clearing up with respect to Cranner. She 
might have known from his manner that 
he was no thief. Instead Blind! 
Blind! Her face burned with shame at the 
recollection. 

This feeling of shame was followed by 
one of resentment against Cranner for not 
being a thief. People are like that. A man 
who gets himself mistaken for a waiter had 
better have been the waiter. No one has 
any love for a millionaire tramp. The so- 
cial system, like the financial, is based on 
credits; but it is unlike the financial in 
that its credits, plus and minus, are not the 
creatures of gain and loss. 

Her feeling of resentment that Cranner 
was not what she thought him was in turn 
followed, or accompanied, by minor resent- 
ments directed against his manners and 
speech. Now that she knew what he was 
he suddenly seemed affected in both. Peo- 
ple are like that also. 

The door had closed upon the prisoners 
and their captors. Even Dick had left, for 
Cranner had told him he might help stand 
guard. But Cranner himself had remained 
behind. , 

‘Anna Jones,”’ she heard him say, “‘get 
your hat and your shotgun and Duke, and 
come for a walk. You and I have a lot to 
learn from each other before Rogers re- 
turns.” 


Paramount Pires 


Are the Productions of 


Famous Players Film Co. 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company 
The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co. 
and Pallas Pictures 


Most of the best known stars ap- 
pear in Paramount Pictures. 


Most of the best known photoplays 
are Paramount Pictures. 


Most of the best motion picture 
theatres show Paramount Pictures. 


People who discriminate in 
photoplays prefer Paramount 
Pictures. 


All theatres cannot, but your fa- 
vorite theatre can, show Par- 
amount Pictures. 


Ask for them. 


CPar EIGHTY-FIVE Pict AVENUE G AT 41st STREET 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


TAeTRADE MARK that 
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MOTZ CUS 


ION TIRES 


Next to Air, the Best Cushion— 
Money-Saving Motz Tires 


In certain truck service, neither pneu- 
matic nor solid tires .are the most 
economical, or yield the most produc- 
tive results. 


That, then, is the place for Goodyear 
Motz Commercial Cushion ‘Tires. 


If speeds over 25 miles an hour are re- 
quired from light trucks, use pneumatic 
tires. — For heavy-duty, slow- going 
trucks, use solid tires. 


But if light delivery truck repair costs and 
tire costs are high, Motz Commercial 
Cushion Tires not only will reduce 
them, but will increase the truck’s 
earning capacity. 


We call the Motz the intermediate truck 
tire because it fits so perfectly between 
the two other types. 


Its field is so broad, and recognition of its 
peculiar fitness is. spreading so rapidly, 
that Motz sales are mounting Abs 


and_ higher. 


In every case where we have recom- 
mended Motz Tires, new truck econo- 
mies have justified the change. 


Trucks have fewer broken parts. Repairs, 
and consequent lay-ups, are less fre- 
quent, and less costly. 


This is so because Motz cushioning quali- 
ties — excelled only by air — absorb 
most of the jar and jolt which disable 
truck mechanism. 


This wonderful cushion permits speeds up 
to 25 miles an hour. That means more 
deliveries, quicker deliveries, and a 
wider territory covered. An economy, 
if not an actual profit from new busi- 
ness gained. 


Then there is the saving in mileage-cost. 
Motz users average around 10,000 
miles per tire. Many report service of 


12,000 to 18,000 miles—some as 
high as 35,000 miles. 


‘ Telephone the Goodyear Branch, and if 


they advise you to change to Motz 
Tires, do so and see how quickly ex- 
cess truck expense ends. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Anna began smoothing up her hair, 
which was altogether lovely as it was; but 
she did not reply. 

“Sweetheart!” he called. 

“‘T’ll be out ina moment.” Her tone was 
cold, almost hostile. 

“Don’t stop to change your mind!” 

That brought her through the curtains; 
but it was plain from her manner that she 
wished no advantage taken of her previous 
emotional moment. 

“Yes, Mr. Cranner?”’ 

The words and her manner together gave 
him the clew he needed. Young men are 
often wise beyond experience with respect 
to women—perhaps because old men are 
often foolish. Cranner went at once to the 
heart of the difficulty as he saw it. 

“Don’t let what Rogers said scare you 
out of a good bargain. You would think 
from him that I was president of the road, 
or the next man under. Devil a bit! I’m 
only a clerk. It’s true I’m not an errand 
boy and not a thief; but beyond that— 
why, I don’t even own a star in the Little 
Dipper! I’m the man on a salary! I have 
a little money saved up to get married on, 
and that’s all.” 

““You’re a slipper tongue!” 

“Who said I was? Those five sand- 
burrs! What does a sand-burr know about 
it? Don’t you see, dearest, out here among 
the dunes a muddy road would look like a 
speedway, a race track, a sporting propo- 


| sition? But just the same that wouldn’t 


make it so. 

“T will admit, however, that I tried to 
leave some such impression. I didn’t talk 
sand-burr, simply because I couldn’t and 
get away with it. They would have spotted 
meinaminute! Buta slight excess in for- 
mality—a very slight excess—raised my 
poor speech into a thing apart, to their ears. 
That was my disguise. They were looking 
for detectives; but no detective would have 
talked like that, and they knew it. He 
wouldn’t because he couldn’t! I didn’t 
talk like a slipper tongue when I was with 
you, did I?” 

“No,” she admitted. 

“Will you go walking with me now?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

He suddenly changed his manner, re- 
turning to the speech of vibrant feeling. 

“T need you, Miss Heart-of-Gold! Ineed 
you somuch! More than I can ever hope 
to tell you!”’ 

She looked up at him then and saw what 
she had heard—saw it in his eyes—and her 
own did not falter. 

“Tf you’re sure you need me 

“Sweetheart !”’ 

This time he kissed her upon the lips. 


Al Friend im Need 


AM BERNARD, the actor, says he has 

a friend on the East Side in the cloak- 
and-suit business who needed money to 
tide him over a season of financial strin- 
gency. 

The cloak-and-suit man had not been 
engaged in commerce on his own hook very 
long and he was a bit green regarding banks 
and the ways of bankers. 

Nevertheless, he went to the president of 
one of the largest banks down town, intro- 
duced himself, explained his position, and 
asked for a loan of two thousand dollars. 
The banker inquired regarding references; 
and the East Sider thought of his coreli- 
gionist, Levinsky, a rich silk dealer. 

“T know Mr. Levinsky very well?’ said the 
bank president, whose name was Howard. 
“Tf he vouches for you I shall be very glad 
to accommodate you.” 

He turned to his desk, made out a 
promissory note, and handed it to the 
applicant. 

“‘Here,’”’ he said; ‘‘you take this paper 
over to Mr. Levinsky and have him sign 
his name on the back of it. Then bring it 
to me and I will give you the cash.” 

The East Sider took the note, hurried to 
Levinsky’s office, and delivered the mes- 
sage. 

Abe,’ * said Mr. Levinsky severely, “I 
am ashamed for you! Always we have 
been good friends, and now, when you need 
a little money, what do you do? Do you 
come here to me, who would be glad to 
help you? ‘No; you go toastranger—a man 
what you never saw before. 

“T am ashamed for you! I am the one 
what should loan you this money—not this 
feller, Howard. You take this paper back 
to that banker and you tell him to sign it 
on the back; and then you bring it to me 


” 


| and I will give you the money.” 
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LEEDAWL 
COMPASS 


A REAL One— 


$1 


Jeweled Needle, Accurate 
Sturdy, Handsome 


Made and guaranteed by the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, famous 
the world over for instruments 
of worth and accuracy. 


A reliable compass at a reasonable 
price should greatly appeal to Auto- 
mobilists, Hunters, Canoeists, Militia- 
men, Scouts, Tourists—all outdoor 
people. 


Untarnishable silvered dial, tempered steel 
point, screw top (no dirt or moisture can get in- 
side), untarnishable white-metal case, snap-in 
beveled crystal glass—exclusive features that 
cannot be found in any other compass selling 
at $1.00. (In Canada e 25 each.) | 


Send $1.00 Today 


if out of reach of a dealer or your dealer cannot 
supply or will not order one. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Leedawl Compass Sich satisfy you, or 
money will be returned after inspection. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Yau 
DEALERS—The Taylor made-in-Americacom 


passes are profitable sellers. Why not 
write for our proposition, 
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A Live Boy | 
We want to hear from 
you. Thousands of boys 
all over the country are 
making lots of money 
selling The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post after school 
hours and on Saturdays. © 
When school closes” 
they’ll make even more. 
You can do the same 
thing. | 
Besides the oie we 
give to our boys thou-. 
sands of the sort of pre 
miums that a boy wails: 
If you want to try 1t. 
send us a line. . 


Box 418, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Price $1090 Detroit 


Long Life, Little Friction, Rare Ease of Control Mark This 3400 r. p.m. Chalmers 


ost anything we can say about this car goes back finally to 
r. p. m. 


ike long life. There’s the steam turbine, which is the longest-lived 
f motor on earth. It turns at a tremendously high speed. 


any electric motors revolve 14 hours a day for year after year after year. 


1€ only attention they ever receive is a few drops of oil whenever someone 
1s to think of it. 


90 r. p. m. doesn’t mean that she turns at all times at this speed. 


10 miles an hour she calls upon her engine for only 500 r. p.m. or 16% 
ower. 


20 she exerts only 33% of her great strength. She does 30 miles an hour 
nly 1500 revolutions. 


lis means that at all normal driving speeds you require only 16 to 40% of 
gine might, holding 60 to 84% in reserve for instantaneous pick-up, hill 
1g, and bursts of 50 or 60 miles an hour, if required. 


almers engineers developed a heavy crank-shaft, used aluminum pistons, 
ed the reciprocating parts and speeded her up. 


us vibration was melted away to nothing, friction was well-nigh eliminated, 


and the greatest of all virtues—long life—reached a high peak in the 3400 r. p. m. 
Chalmers. 


Then came along many other little things that added touches of charm. 
One of which was a rare ease of control. You can steer this car almost with 
one finger on the wheel. 


Because she drives so straight; she responds so surprisingly quick; she clings 


to the road. She has no “‘roll.?? This one little feature alone will lure you if 
no other does. 


Then, too, there are style and snap to her color options. Touring Car and 
Roadster come in Oriford maroon with hood to match, or Meteor blue with 
black hood. The Cabriolet comes to you in Oriford maroon, Valentine green 
or Meteor blue. On Cabriolet or Roadster wire wheels are optional in red, 
primrose yellow, white or black. 


Ask your dealer about Chalmers service inspection coupons, negotiable at all 
Chalmers dealers’ everywhere. This system is a most important consideration 
in buying your car. 

Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1090 Detroit 
Two-Passenger Roadster, $1070 Detroit 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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ip Point 6 
“Untouched by Flanos” 


i) 
The saps of Nature’s trees and plants 
7 go into your Sterling Gum. And snow- 
( 


white gloves stand constant guard 
over cleanliness—through all 14 proc- 
esses of manufacture. 


mae 


Gloved Hands boil the Sapota Tree Sap 


al 


White Gloved Hands strain the sap 


Scoring the gum. Still White Gloved Hands 


_ | 


2 


White Gloved Hands gather the sticks Gloved Hands guide the wrapping 


Sterling Gum has 7 points of excellence: 
WV Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
: Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 


Point 4—Sterling purity 
Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 6—Untouched by hands 
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Gloved Hands boxing packages 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., N.Y. The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
PEPPERMINT—In Red Packa: CINNAMON-—In Blue Package 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“They have been trying to round him 
up for ten years, monsieur.”’ 

“But Miss Light can identify him, can 
tell where he is to be found, can’t she?”’ 

“And suppose she did? What then? 
Monsieur, I know, the police know, other 
people know, what the Gray Ghost has 
done here and in Europe. We know it! 
But, monsieur, it cannot be proved. There 
is no evidence; has never been any evi- 
dence.” 

“But his gang—a confession —— 

Jacques laughed harshly. 

““A confession! Monsieur, there is not 
one of his gang that would confess. Why? 
Because they know they would not live long 
to enjoy the fruits of treachery to him. 
Monsieur is not familiar with events here? 
Listen: Four years ago, in Chicago, a bank 
was robbed. A certain man was arrested on 
suspicion. Certain securities were found in 
his lodgings. Monsieur, he was an ignorant 
criminal, of the class called yeggmen. And 


” 


| the robbery—it is not good to admire crime, 


but one can admire genius. And genius had 
directed that robbery. Only the fact that 
this yeggman drank and in his cups talked 
caused his arrest. 

“Monsieur, it was evident that, though 
this man possessed some of the fruits of the 
robbery, he could not have planned it and 
carried it through alone. The Gray Ghost’s 
hand showed in every way. Yet, monsieur, 
a week after his arrest, he confessed! And, 
monsieur, it was not robbery alone that he 
had to answer for; it was murder, for a 
night watchman had been slain. Yet he 
confessed! Confessed and swore that he, 
and he alone, had planned the robbery, 
committed it, and murdered the watchman. 

“Monsieur, he was sentenced to death. 
Monsieur, he was in the death house! And 
then—oh, by the veriest of accidents—a 
sheriff from another county visited the 
death house. He saw the yeggman and 
recognized him. Monsieur, at the time the 
bank was robbed this criminal was serving 
the last day of his sentence in a workhouse, 
a sentence imposed the previous month for 
drunkenness. So he could hardly have 
planned the crime and certainly not have 
executed it. 

“There was a stay of execution obtained. 
The man was examined again. Still, he 
maintained that he had done the crime for 
which he was to die. Monsieur, it was so 
palpably false that he was pardoned by the 
governor; it had tobe. To have let him die 
for a crime he had not committed would 
have been a travesty on justice. He was 
given a sentence for perjury in the hope 
that he would, under constant watch, be- 
tray his associates somehow. He never did. 
He was released two years ago. And while 
he stayed in jail, both in the death house 
and later, his wife and children moved into 
better quarters; the wife hired a servant; 
she bought her own house. Where did the 
money come from? She would not say, nor 
could it be discovered. But she received it.’ 

““You mean to tell me that this yeggman 
would have died for the reward his wife re- 
ceived?” demanded Hildreth incredulously. 

“T will tell you what is believed by those 
who should know,” answered Jacques. 
“The man was of the gang; his arrest for 
drunkenness had prevented him from tak- 
ing part in the robbery, but he received his 
share of the profit. Again he drank. His 
drinking had jeopardized the Gray Ghost. 
And so, monsieur, he was told that he must 
bear the whole guilt. His wife and family 
would be looked after. But that was not 
all. So surely as he told the truth, he would 
die. And he knew that he would die. He 
had to choose between death with poverty 
for his family and death with comfort for 
his family. He chose the latter.” 

“But if the Gray Ghost is so well 
known He 

‘Have I said he was well known? I—I, 
monsieur, have long wanted to see him. 
Perhaps I have; I do not know it. Made- 
moiselle Light undoubtedly has seen him, 
but is she certain that the man she knows is 
the Gray Ghost? I do not think so. Men 
have gone to jail and the police have said: 
‘This is the Gray Ghost!’ And the next 
week a crime has been committed that only 
the Gray Ghost could have planned, and 
they realize that they have been wrong.”’ 

“But why don’t the police arrest the man 
that Miss Light thinks is the Gray Ghost?” 

“The police?”? Jacques laughed scorn- 
fully. “The police are not in Miss Light’s 
confidence. Bunglers! If they knew what 


yr: 


June 5, 


a crime, if he could be seized at 
moment of its consummation—th 
sieur, a nation, a world, would] 
most damnable ” He ex 
lently and when he removed 
chief from his mouth he w: 
“T am excited,” he said. “I¢ 
me. . Monsieur apprec 
cacy of mademoiselle’s posi 
“You mean that she is a 
tive?” Hi 
“In the ordinary sense, no, 
I know little. Mademoiselle 
me with little commissions 0c 
you and to you alone havele 
her name in connection with 
Gray Ghost. To have it known 
police, would be to sign her d 
The Gray Ghost would know 
alone knows how she has decei 
far; but—I must talk no more; 
too much. Only—for some re 
not what—mademoiselle is 
monsieur. I understand that 
danger and that mademoiselle 
avert it. More than that Id 
would tell monsieur if I did, f 
honest. But yes, it is apparen 
face. I, Jacques, who was not: 
waiter, read faces. Monsieur 
J have trusted him; and so] 
safety of mademoiselle is aug 
remain here.” me 
“And the police?” said H 
lessly once more. 
“Monsieur could find nos 
assuring mademoiselle’s deat 
form the police. While tl 
lives—until heis behind steel 
there is no safety for those 
him. And a premature 
proof—but I have explai 
will wait?” 
“T’ll do it,” said Hildreth 
wait an hour or so.” ‘ 
‘And doubtless monsieur 
of mademoiselle before then. 1 
eat now? I could recommen 
“Oh, bring me anything at. 
said Hildreth despondently. “TI 
ticularly hungry.” ae 
“Yet food is good when 
without sleep,” said Jacques. 
monsieur something that will tempt 
appetite.” ; 
His manner immediately became tha: 
a waiter again. He looked at the cloth 
the table, found it not to his liking and’ 
moved it. With a jerky bow he opened 
door and passed out of the room, taki 
the cloth with him. He was back agair 
a moment. ; 
“Monsieur!” he whispered, white’ 
face. ‘‘Men whom mademoiselle has it: 
cated to me at times!—with whom,| 
purpose, she has dined here that T may | 
serve them!—they are coming along | 
hall. Monsieur—quick!” ‘ 
He pointed to the velvet curtains. 1 
a flash Hildreth had drawn them aside 
was through the doorway they conceal 
Swiftly, yet cautiously, he shot the pally 
the other side, then pressed his ear age 
the upper panel. He heard a key scrapeé 
turn in the door, and blessed the quick | 
of Jacques that had made him lock it. 
heard the key withdrawn. Then he hei 
Jacques begin humming a little French i 
and could tell that the waiter was replact 
the cloth on the table. Then the fart! 
door opened. 
There was a rush of feet that pudde! 
halted, as though the intruders, inten f 
to take someone by surprise, were astoun 
to find only a waiter. 
Yous waited Where’s the man 4 
was in here?”’ “0. It ¥ 
Hildreth thrilled at the voice. . 
that of the man who had crossed in bs 4 
him at the theater on his way to Bis iret} 
apparently, and who had begged Hi | 
pardon for incommoding him. |, 
“Man who was in here, monsieur i 
swered J acces has been no © 
here for half an hour.’ = eel 
“Maybe he’s telling the truth,’ oo 
other voice, as though to restrain wr 
; aiter. 
speaker from attacking the W: 1y was 
phone girl downstairs said that Pe in 
this room, because she’d connecté ur ag( 
a call. But that was over half an hour a6" 
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== “Messieurs are noisy,” said Jacques E eat) se BNE 
coldly. ‘‘May I ask why they intrude and , Nad ae e * ali Ler gh 
threaten?” AA eh j fe v Voy, 

“If you’re wise you'll ask nothing,” 
snarled a third voice. “You say the man 
who was here left half an hour ago?” 

“But yes, certainly,” responded Jacques. 

“Then why did you step out, see us, and 
step quickly back?’ 

“T shook my cloth in the hall,” said 
Jacques. “Monsieur will not remark it, I 
beg. But itis late and I am tired, and I wish 
not to walk downstairs to shake the so few 
crumbs from it.” 

“This is the fourth time to-day,” said the 
second speaker. “‘He’s got away again. If 
we lose him ” He whistled softly. ‘I 
don’t want to be the one to tell him!” 

“Nor I,” said the first speaker. ‘But if | ; 7 
the, waiter lies —” WW SA i I i 

“Oh, come on, Ashby. Why should he y \ PALEAN ihe 
lie? Where does he come in? Come down- Ne j > Ve HY USE ELCOE 
stairs and v 


Hildreth waited for no more. If it had \" y im Xi - D oes Your 


been possible, after hearing Morn’s voice 

over the telephone and after listening to Baggage 
Jacques, to have had any doubts, they \ r 

would have been swept away by this cer- = ao = OS Nr, Make 2, 
tain evidence that the actress labored under : “ f ss 
no poe ppretiension, see he himself was 
not overalarmed. Proof piled on proof that es : 
he was the intended victim of some deadly ; Baggage has individuality. You can 
plan. judge by its style and its conveniences 
a aaenile the be By whee head whether it represents you as it should. 
ooked some time earlier. e wou eat ’ 

the others to the street. And as he ran a But 2 OUCan t alwa ys tell whether the 
thought came to him: If these men—emis- quality of the materials and the workman- 
saries, of course, of the Gray Ghost—knew = ship is there by the appearance. We know 
that he was to be at Bishop’s they must TRADE] MAIS of many cases where expert buyers have 


HOR ak ey ae ae? hb waar a er found great difficulty in distinguishing the 
had listened to Jacques, been persuaded by difference between two pieces of baggage that look exactly alike, but in 
the Frenchman, Morn had been in danger; which the difference in quality was indicated by from $5 to $10 in price. 
SA tla pe noe the Quality of materials and workmanship determine the life of 
How? Hildvcth shuddered. If the Gray your baggage and its appearance during the years of its service. 


Ghost really existed and were one-tenth as The BELBER Trunk and Bag Company are the largest manu- 
read ELLs eee es facturers of traveling goods in the world. On every piece of our 
would not bear contemplation—not if the baggage bearing the BELBER-Make stamps, we guarantee that 


Englishman wished to preserve his reason. you will receive the best of workmanship and honest materials. 


And there was a chance that the Gray In our bags and suit cases we use no sheepskin or skiver. The 


Hie TritoLeae fare cag leather used in each piece is plainly stamped on the bottom of the 


was even now gloating over the tortured bag. In our extensive line of baggage there is sure to be the style 
victim of his horrifying wickedness. It was that will suit you. Insist upon seeing the BELBER trademark. 
no time to appeal to the police; it was no It is your guarantee that the workmanship and quality are there. 
time to hesitate. It was the time for Hil- : 

dreth, regardless of his own danger, to rush You should be easily able to find these famous 


to the girl’s aid and, if too late, to die in the 
effort to exact vengeance if need be. He 
forgot everything save Morn. 
“The Glenworth—like the devil!’ he 
said to the startled chauffeur of a taxi 
drawn up opposite the side entrance from 
which he had emerged. qf; | e (@ | 
HE hall Bale ee ee ra ve ing OO S 
desk in the Glenworth. Hildreth shoo 
him into surprised wakefulness. PAM BELRER Wardrobe Truske | for good dealers everywhere sell them. 
“Miss Light’s apartment—quick!”’ ee Ifvoud eancarh, dil ¢ 
you do no em readily, write us 


“Next floor, suh,’” said the boy. “TI’ll c 5 A 
Peherright away, suhte and we will put you in touch with a 


vill 


fter School 


is out, what? 


No ambitious student will “Never mind ringing!” snapped Hil- 2 source of supply. In the meantime, send 

CE cys a ee dreth. ‘‘Tell me: Do you know whether re Le for our beautiful new book, ‘‘Outwearing 

weet all ee It’s ote she has any other callers?” . Ee 2 Travel,”’ which illustrates 83 new styles 

ply a question of securing the ‘Dere was a gemman went up ’bout a Ee : : of BELBER goods and gives honest 

houah ago, suh. Mebbe he come down, but Lae ~ saan g glvi €s 

most pleasant and profitable Tain’t seen him. But if I lets you up wifout x sist + : descriptions. The BELBER patented 

work, ringin’ I might lose my job, suh.” features are noticeably different. We 

filet arc few, if any, summer ‘ig HS ee ar peeiaiireyne - shall be glad to send you this book free 

| Opportunities more attractive “Right, suh—right at de top of de — of charge. 

to students than the offer made 


stairs,” replied the boy, his fingers closing % a , We believe that the BELBER sales 
over the bill Hildreth placed in his palm. ; plan will be of particular interest to good 


He was nodding again before the English- ; 
man had got halfway up the stairs. What merchants. We ‘Shall be glad to give 
you full information. 


did he care about the eccentricities of Miss 
Light’s caller, his wildness of manner, or 
the lateness of the hour, when his fingers had 
felt palm oil? He was smiling cheerfully as 
he nodded. The bill was a five. 

Hildreth tried the door gently. It was 
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locked. He could not, then, if the Gray Only in BELBER Bags and Pe 
Ghost was inside, hope to surprise him. He Oe osee cant you getline 
Out-of-door Work wished he had a weapon, bee the te one a aie Sch La TS 
i he did not have one did not deter him. He Here is shown this patented ._ jy 
Quick, Easy Sales rang the bell. In a moment the door Soe ee ee 
Assured Success opened and he beheld Morn Light. Pan cae Sueasseription 
5 His knees felt suddenly weak. He felt 
If you are interested in earning a suddenly dizzy, reaction clouding his brain; THE BELBER 


lot of money this summer for ex- 


but only for a second. Then he was inside, 
penses next fall, address 


the door closed behind him, her hands in TRUNK & BAG CO. 


Educational Division, Box 419 his. You!’ he said. “Voul. And I was Philadelphia 
The Curtis Publishing Company afraid that he might have You’re not New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia hurt? Surely he knew that you had warned Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
me, were planning to warn me further?”’ Branches in Foreign Countries 


He dropped her hands. ‘‘ You didn’t tell 
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Preserves Roads 

Prevents Dust- 
NANA 


Before and After Using Tarvia— 


EFORE this road was tarviated it was difficult to 
keep the surface in decent condition on account 
of the automobile traffic. The swift thrust of auto- 
mobile driving wheels disintegrated the surface and 
the expense of maintaining the road in good repair 


was large. 


When it was resurfaced in 
June, 1915, the road was bond- 
ed with “Tarvia-X”’. 


The Tarvia forms a tough, 
plastic matrix about the stone, 
cementing it into a concrete. 
Automobile wheels instead of 
destroying the surface will 
compact it and help to pre- 
serve it. 


The use of the Tarvia added 
a little to the cost of the resur- 
facing of the road, but this will 
soon be repaid in the reduced 
cost of maintenance. . This road 


surface is waterproof and de- 
velops no dust or mud. 


The photos show Forest Lawn 
Road, Florence, Nebraska, 
before and after the use of 
“Tarvia-X’’. 


Scores of communities now 
are using Tarvia regularly year 
after year simply for the sake 
of keeping down road ex- 
penses. There are three kinds 
of Tarvia and a dozen ways 
of using them to meet various 
road problems. 


Note interesting photographs below 
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Before “‘ Tarvia-X"’ (penetration method ) 
was used on Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb. 
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Illustrated booklet on request. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. | 

you will write to nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. ice i 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Departmentcan greatly assist you. 


Sono no ss sessing 


After “‘ Tarvia-X "’ (penetration method ) 
was used on Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb. 


This service is free for the asking. 
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Address our nearest office. 


The Gavel Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham pee 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: oy 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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him to save yourself? But forgive me, 
Morn.” And neither he nor she seemed to 
find it extraordinary that he should use her 
first name. ‘‘Of course you didn’t! You 
couldn’t! You brave " 

Again he reached for her hands; but she 
put them behind her, backing away. She 
was very white in the glow of the electric 
bulbs. 

“Why did you come? IJ told you to wait,” 
she whispered. 
as he here?” queried Hildreth. “If he 


is 


He pushed by her into the drawing-room; 
but it was empty. 

“Why did you come?” 

“They knew I was at Bishop’s. I barely 
avoided them,” he answered. ‘“‘Didn’t you 
know? We—Jacques and I They 
came and he got me away. I was afraid 
that he—the Gray Ghost, I mean; Jacques 
told me of him—had somehow found out 
from you 

“That I had betrayed you? And still 
you came?” Her eyes were wondering. 

“What if you had? And I really didn’t 
think at all—I was afraid to; I only knew 
that if they knew where I was they must 
suspect your connection with my being 
there M ; 

“And he must; he must!” cried Morn. 
“Unless—he might still think you Daly, 
and out of jealousy ”? She blushed. 

“Tt couldn’t be that,’’ Hildreth answered 
puzzled. ‘‘I heard one of them say that 
this was the fourth time they’d lost me— 
they meant me—Hildreth. But how did he 
know?” 

“T didn’t tell him.” 

“Of course not! But if you had I 
shouldn’t blame you. You’ve done enough 
for me. But he knew. How?” 

She looked the picture of amazed despair. 
She shook her head. 

“‘T can’t guess. The usher that took my 
note to you—he wouldn’t have told. I 
warned him not to. Why should he have 
connected Ted Daly with— Wade Hildreth? 
And if he did do that—and he must have— 
he knows that I You must go—at 
once! Jam safe. But you 4 

“For how long?’’ demanded Hildreth. 
“Tf he knows that you if 

The fright on her face, which she bravely 
attempted to hide, but which was still so 
visible, made his heart ache. 

“Sit down,” he said brusquely. 
you anything to drink?” 

She pointed to a desk. He opened the 
upper part and found a decanter and 
glasses. He poured out some liquor and 
gave it to her. 

“Drink it!’’ he ordered. 

He went into the hall and came back in a 
moment with the coat and hat he found 
hanging there. 

“Put these on!”’ he commanded. 

She had sipped the brandy and there was 
some color in her cheeks. 

“Tf I should do that,” she said, ‘‘it would 
mean the end of hope. I cannot. But 


“Have 


oO 

“T tried the front door just now,’’ he 
interrupted. “It is locked. If he should 
come and we think that there are others 
with him, it will be a simple matter to open 
a. window and call for the police.” 

“You don’t understand!”’ she cried. ‘It 
isn’t my safety that matters; I’m willing to 
risk my life to expose him. But your stay- 
ing jeopardizes that end.” 

““Now, listen,’ said Hildreth: ‘‘if this 
man returns here we will do what I have 
just said—we will call for help. That it 
jeopardizes your end means nothing to me, 
for the attainment of that end endangers 
your life and the end simply can’t be worth 
anything like that. Whatever your connec- 
tion with this Gray Ghost Johnny may be, 
it ends to-night. Do you understand me? 
It has ended already. If I do not get your 
promise to cease all attempts to land him in 
jail I shall simply go directly to the police, 
tell them all I know, and insist that a guard 
be put over you. The presence of a detec- 
tive in your wake will certainly put an end 
to your trying to blind the Gray Ghost. 
You’ll withdraw from this mess.” 

“You assume a great deal of authority, 
don’t you?” 

“Because I feel that.someone ought to. 
There seems to be no one else capable of 
assuming it, so I do so. Now then, if he 
suspected you he would certainly not have 
left you to your own devices. That he has 
so left you makes it seem pretty certain to 
me that his suspicions aren’t definite 
enough for him to act on as yet, which 

i me back to what I said a few mo- 


b 
VWIIIIUIIIIUUVVUtCCCCCC OT | cones ago. This is the last place he’d look 


for me. Now then, if his suspicion 


definite at any moment and he « 


matters any worse. Indeed, my 
may deter him from doing anything r. 


block that evil. 
with me now?” 
“And give’up? You don’t understa| 
Mr. Hildreth. I have—power—over h. 
a little. I could persuade him that }; 
wrong, somehow, and be able to c- 
tinue at | 
“Oh, no, you won’t. You evidently do: 
understand me,” he interrupted. “Fr, 
Jacques I obtained a pretty clear ideas 
your plans. Where men have failed, y, 
a woman, try to succeed. For some rea; 
or other you have determined to bring » 
Gray Ghost to justice. Such a proceed, 
is too fraught with danger for me to pent 
you to attempt it. You may drop now | 
for all time, Miss Light, any idea of pro- 
cuting your plans against the man. Jacq); 
said that a word to the police would g;| 
everything. I shall give the police t); 
word.” BS | 
“But why? Why? I have risked sor- 
thing for you! Why should you wish ) 
spoil my chances for success?’ | 
“That, Miss Light,” he answered, '; 
something I cannot explain without see- 
ing presumptuous.” Then, as she blush), 
whether with anger or from other reasons: 
could not tell, he continued: ‘We're alc: 
now, at any.rate. Your maid is eviden’ 
safe in her room. The Gray Ghost isn’t) 
the apartment. Don’t you think it’s abc; 
time I received an explanation? I’veobey| 
orders pretty well, except in coming up he, 
and circumstances must apologize for tl; 
breach. || 
“T must tell you this: If I do not rece)! 
an explanation from you it is my intenti, 
to put the police at once in possession of {} 
knowledge of all that has happened to }} 
this evening. I will do so, not from fear?’ 
myself but because it is my duty. I 
here on missions of considerable imp 
tance. I cannot permit them to suf’ 
interference. Furthermore, I cannot p; 
mit you, a young girl, to undergo t} 
dangers that so evidently beset you. Ni 
then, Miss Light, why did you send for 1) 
to come to your dressing room?” 
“To warn you.” 
“Of course I understand that; bh 
against what? Where does this Gray Ghi 
Johnny come in with me? And how ¢ 
you know who I was?” 
“T recognized you from your picture.” 
“My picture! But where on earth h| 
you seen it?” | 
“In England. If I tell you what I kno 
will you go? And hide? And not info) 
the police, but leave me to——" 
“Face this Gray Ghost? Not much! 
“But can’t you trust my brains? Ic 
handle the situation, no matter what | 
suspects. I can explain that you hada k 
ter of introduction to me under the ttt 
him you were an old friend because I w| 


Daly from an English actress; that I to 
afraid he would permit me to gain no me 
friends just now; that I didn’t dream y’ 
were Hildreth.” = | 


“Too thin! He’d not believe you.” 
| 


: 
L 


i 

“No?” Morn looked at him, and © 
drank in her beauty. “You think | 
wouldn’t?” © 


A flush of resentment possessed him. — 
“Even if he should, I don’t intend th 
you shall be put in a position to have 
lie H 
“You don’t? Mr. Hildreth, you assun 
aLote. | 
“Forgive me,” 
mean But how can : 
not I’ll consent until I know more: 
recognized me?” hit 
“T knew—very vaguely—that somethi! 
tremendous, the biggest crime of aN 
tury—of any century—was planned. ©” 
was all. But I also knew that an oo tl 
man had something to do with it; that! 
was to be decoyed somehow and— I H 
guessed. I did not know the details. 
not know his name or how he was Cae 
with the affair. I would have savee © 
man, but—how could I? wld { 
“There was no evidence that me Fh 
with the police, with the courts. I hat 
‘(Continued on Page 61) — “| 


he stammered. 


I tell whether 
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When the Hot Days Come 


There are no stifling days, no sultry nights for those who always have a 
breeze at their command. 


With a Westinghouse Electric Fan, the touch of a finger starts a gentle 
breeze or a brisk wind blowing any time and any place. 


And it costs so little! A penny or two for current means waking re- 
freshed after a cool, comfortable night, or going home unwearied after a 
day’s work. No more than you pay every day for your newspapers. 


The beautiful design and finish of Westinghouse Electric Fans make 
them an ornament to any room. 


Their smoothly-running motors work 
in perfect silence and can be regulated to 
the speed you prefer. 


And they express true Westinghouse 
construction in every detail, from the 
light, drawn-steel frame and protecting 
felt base to the scientifically-designed 
blades and strong guard. 


Don’t wait till the hot days bring dis- 
comfort, but go to your electric lighting 
company or electrical dealer and see 
Westinghouse Fans of every type to 
meet every need. 


Strength 


Light and graceful, 
this guard is also so 
strong that you needn’t 
hesitate to carry the 
fan by it. 

Every part and piece 
of the whole fan is 
sturdily built and put 
together to stay, yet 
it weighs little. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburg, Pa 


Beauty 

The frame, being drawn- 
steel, instead of cast-iron, per- 
mits a beautiful. dull-black 
finish, making it easy to 
identify Westinghouse 
Fans at a glance. 


Write us direct for catalog showing 
all types and sizes of Westinghouse 
Electric Fans. 


\ (WESTINGHOUSE 
\\ ELECTRIC gage 


—_—__,F, 
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is the Service of Bi 


Fleet owners and the number of White Trucks in their service each year. 


OWNER 
B. Altman & Company 
American Express Company 
Ammen Transportation Company 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association 
Armour & Company 


Associated Bell Telephone Companies : 


City of Atlanta . : 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation 
Atlantic Refining Company 

The Bailey Company 

City of Baltimore . 

The Bell Company : 

Bellevue & Allied Hospitals 

Robert W. Blake . : 

Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 

Henry Bosch Company 

City of Boston . : 

Bradford Baking Comipany 

City of Chicago .. 

Brooklyn Alcatraz Nenhatt Company 
Chicago Fire Insurance Board 

City of Cleveland . : 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company, : 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Company 
Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co. . 
Coca-Cola Bottling Companies . 


Consolidated Gas, El. Light & Power Co. 


Cudahy Packing Company . 

T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 

Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company. 
Gimbel Brothers 


Glacier Park Transportation Company: 


B. F. Goodrich Company 
Great Northern Paper Company 


Greenfield Electric Light & Power Co. 7 


Gulf Refining Company . 
The Higbee Company . 
Joseph Horne Company . 
J. L. Hudson Company 


Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburgh. 


Jones Store Company . 
Kaufmann Brothers . 
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Year after Year 


OTE who these truck owners are, and then observe how their fleets of WHITE 
Trucks grow year after year. There is no truck roll call in America like it. It includes 
owners who stand for the highest efficiency in business, and who purchase their trucks, 
as they purchase every other operating unit, on the basis of actual performance expressed 
in terms of low eventual cost. 
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1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


yo) 
8 
8 
0 
63 
46 
10 
15 
67 
6 
14 
11 
3 
6 
23 
10 
17 


40 


OWNER 
Theodor Kundtz Company 
Leyte Land Transportation Company 
Los Angeles Brewing Company . 
McCreery & Company. 
G. M. McKelvey Company. 
Mandel Brothers . 
The May Company 
Michelin Tire Company . 
National Casket Company . 
City of New York. 


New York Board of Fire U adeerriters ‘ 


Oppenheim, Collins & oe ae 
Pacific Mills . : : 
Frank Parmelee Company 

C. C. Parsons Company . 

Pike’s Peak Auto Company 

City of Pittsburgh , 

Public Service Corporation of N. i. 
The Rosenbaum Company . : 
Saks & Company . : 

Schulze Baking Company 

Franklin Simon & Company 

W. & J. Sloane . 

Southern Express Company 

Spear & Company. . . 

Standard Oil Company of California. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky. 
Standard Oil Company of Nebraska . 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio . 
Stern Brothers . 

Stroehmann Baking Company 

Swift & Company . : 
Telling-Belle Vernon Company d 
The Texas Company : 
Union Oil Company of California 3 


United States Post Office Department . 


John Wanamaker . : 
Ward Baking Company . 
Raphael Weill & Company . 
White Transit Company . 
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Fleet Onan 


10 
10 
13 


To- 
1915 day 


22 
104 


12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
17 
24 
11 
16 
13 
18 
25 
itil 
13 
14 
13 
15 
11 
34 
10 
22 
10 
19 
17 
16 
St 


7135 


10 
13 
134 
19 
19 
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June 5,19), 


Kaufmann & Baer Company * $1 170 365 744 1262 1989 2394 


The above list of White Trucks owned in fleets of ten or more is exclusive of all small fleets and single trucks 
owned, and represents but a small fraction of the total number of White Trucks now in actual service. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 


(Continued from Page 58) , 
ait until I knew all. That this English- 
an would suffer was dreadful to contem- 
ate, but how could I warn him? If I said 
at the man whom I believe to be the 
ray Ghost was the Gray Ghost I should 
sve been laughed at, for I had no proof! 
nd such prematureness meant failure—of 
rerything. This Englishman, whoever he 
ight be, would not be saved by any dis- 
osures I might make to the police, even 
ough they were willing to act on what 
ould seem the hysteria of a silly girl. Sol 
yuld do nothing, but—pray. 

“Then, to-night at the theater I found a 
ste from ——” a‘ : 

“The Gray Ghost?” queried Hildreth 
citedly. h 

Her shoulders sagged wearily. 

“T don’t know—for certain. In my heart 
call him that—I do know—but I have 
» proof. . . . His note told me that 
should be needed to-night to entertain a 
yung Englishman. It was a command 
at could not be disregarded. I was told 
go directly to a restaurant known as 
atello’s as soon as my performance was 
rer. 

“T was horrified, but—glad. I might in 
me way, now that I was to meet this 
nglishman face to face, warn him. Then, 
the audience, I saw you. I played in 
mdon last year—in the Rose Garden.” 
“T saw it, but I don’t remember you,” 
id Hildreth. 
“T wasn’t starring then. I had a minor 
rt. Moreover, when did you see it? The 
st month?” 
“No,” said Hildreth. ‘‘It was in the sec- 
id month. My cousin, Alice Beaumont, 
id a part in it. But I was in Scotland 
1 business for a month after the play 
ened ——”’ 
“Tknow. Alice told me. We were rather 
od friends. She showed me your picture 
id spoke of you often. I spent many 
ghts at her apartment. Then, at the end 
a month, I had to return to New York. 
chance for a better part Well, that’s 
hy you didn’t see me. Even if you’d have 
membered me ——”’ 
“T think I should,” he said dryly, and at 
s tone she colored faintly. 
“T saw you,” she resumed. “I’m not al- 
gether certain that I’d have recognized 
uu but for the fact that next you I saw a 
an who is one of—his followers—a man 
led Ashby. Ashby’s face suggested the 
ung Englishman; that helped me in 
acing you, and then—I knew. Ashby was 
ying on you, keeping close to you. It 
is more now than warning an utter stran- 
r; it was a matter of warning the cousin 
a dear friend of mine. And I had to do it 
lickly; it might already be too late, but 
didn’t think so. Ashby didn’t seem to 
ive made your acquaintance and I prayed 
at he would not. 
“T knew that I must warn you; so I 
etended to hurt my ankle. Once in my 
essing room, I got rid of Celia, my maid, 
id got a stage hand to give a note to an 
her. The usher used to be a newsboy; I 
t him his place; he would not give me 
vay. But I dared not put my warning in 
enoteI sent you. You might be alarmed 
id take the matter up with the police. 
nd when you came to me I dared not ex- 
ain; Celia might return at any moment; 
e might become suspicious—she is of his 
llowers. So I made the appointment and 
arned you not to go back to your seat. 
uring the second act, when I was not on 
age, I got rid of Celia again and used the 
lephone back stage to call up Jacques, 
nom I could trust—I have had dealings 
th him—and warned him of your coming. 
“Thad to keep my appointment at Pa- 
llo’s. I did so, thinking that, as they 
ould have lost you, I should be free. But 
was told to go to my apartment and wait. 
dared not leave. I sent Celia out for an- 
her headache cure. Then I telephoned 
uu, begging you to wait, thinking that 
ter they were through with me I could 
ill see you and make you understand how 
‘adly was your danger. He came in as I 
as phoning and—you know how I acted. 
nen I lied to him, saying that you had 
lled me up. When I discovered that he 
id overheard the hall boy getting the con- 
‘ction for me I made him think I was a 
tle ashamed at being caught apologizing 
aman. I pretended you were an old 
iend and that I’d been rude to you, and 
en that you’d presumed on my apology 
Insist on my going out. I thought that 
tisfied him. 

I was afraid, after he had gone, to use 
e telephone again. I could not be sure 
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that he was deceived; he might be waiting 
downstairs to overhear my message. Negro 
hall boys can be bribed, you know. And 
then you came! And you tell me that he 
knows. Will you go now?” 

“But you’ve told me nothing,” he pro- 
tested. 

“T’ve told all I know—about you. You 
probably can guess why they should be 
interested in you.” 

“T imagine that a two-million-dollar 
necklace would interest the Gray Ghost 
and his precious gang,” said Hildreth. 

““Two—million—dollars! Oh, you must 
go! Why—your life a 

“Your life! Let’s consider that,” cried 
Hildreth. ‘If his plans, whatever they are, 
go astray through you, what will your life 
be worth?” 

“After all,’ she answered, ‘“‘a man, no 
matter how wicked, does not easily destroy 
that which he loves.” 

“You mean that he ——”’ 

She nodded wearily. 

“He thinks so. I did not realize it until 
recently. He had made a promise never to 
speak to me of love. I hoped he had got 
over it. But to-night # 

“And you will submit to his love mak- 
ing?” 

“T must.” 

“Because of your plan to But you 
speak of his orders, his commands. Is there 
more than your plan? Has he a—hold over 
you?” 

“Not enough to make me marry him; I 
could die, you know,” she said quietly. 
“But, except for that—yes. Or, he has 
had; I can’t explain now!” 

“A hold over you!”’ he repeated wonder- 
ingly. “And yet you work against him? 
Risking your life at every moment! Morn, 
Morn, you can’t! Listen! You know 
something of him. Not enough for proof, 
you say; but let the police judge of that.” 

“T must wait,” she answered. “If things 
are as I think they are—and if I can deceive 
him once more about you—and I’m sure I 
can—within three days—by Thursday— 
I will have the proof Ineed. And then y 

Her eyes lighted with exultation; but 
there was none in Hildreth’s eyes. 

“And you think I’ll let you continue in 
danger until then? Risk his wrath? Morn, 
listen to me! You say you are not sure 
that this man who holds you in his power 
is the Gray Ghost?”’ 

“He may be only the agent of the Gray 
Ghost,’’ she replied. 

“But the agent could lead us to his mas- 
ter. Tell me this man’s name. Where does 
he live? You and I will leave here now. I 
will put you somewhere—in some hotel 
where he can’t find you. Then I’ll go—not 
to the police, but to a detective agency. 
They may laugh at me, but I’ll pay them 
well. 

“We'll go to this man’s lodgings. We’ll 
take him. We’ll wring the truth from him. 
Morn, tell me his name. What is the name 
of this man you think is the Gray Ghost?” 

“Yes, Morn; tell him my name,” said a 
voice from the doorway. 

Hildreth turned. Gray of hair, of com- 
plexion, of clothing, Hildreth had only time 
to realize that the intruder, if he were not 
the Gray Ghost, certainly looked that 
wraithlike part. He snatched at a chair, 
but the Gray Ghost stepped aside. Men 
filled the little drawing-room. 
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ORMER Police Lieutenant Jerry Tryon 

moved away from the hospital bed on 
which lay Jacques, head waiter at Bishop’s. 
He spoke to the young interne. 

“He doesn’t seem to be getting better,” 
he said. 

The interne looked aggrieved. 

“‘Man, dear, don’t you realize that it’s a 
wonder he’s alive at all? Nine men out of 
ten, after receiving the blow that he re- 
ceived, would have been the chief features 
of funerals.” 

“But it doesn’t seem natural, his lying 
there, glassy-eyed, able to understand what 
we’re saying—you’re sure of that, eh?— 
and not able to say a word or even to wink 
an eyelash.” 

For the dozenth time the interne patiently 
explained: 

“A nerve center was struck—at the base 
of the brain. Paralysis was instant. And 
men aren’t cured of paralysis in a couple of 
days, you know. It may be months—it 
may be years before he can speak or move a 
muscle. One can never tell in cases like 
this. He may be all right—that is to say, 
he may be able to communicate by signs— 
move a finger, you know—by next week.” 
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That Dirty, Grimy Hood 


of yours can be made just like new—you can 
easily do it yourself and save the cost of revarnishing. 
All you need is Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax. 


entirely removes all stains, scum, road-oil, tar and grease 
.from body, hood and fenders. Even those spots that 
are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches you thought 
were permanent—will disappear like magic under Johnson’s Cleaner. 


is the proper body polish to use on your car. It preserves 
the varnish and protects it from the weather, adding years to its life. 
It covers up mars and scratches— prevents checking and cracking— 
sheds water—and makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice as long. It imparts 
a polish so hard, dry and glasslike that it cannot gather dust. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson’s Cleaner and 
Prepared Wax—it will sell quicker and you can get $50 to $100 more 
for it. 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. It is just as necessary around the house 
as soap. Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Floors 
Linoleum 


Woodwork 


Piano 
Furniture 


Leather Goods 


For badly stained floors, wood- 
work and furniture there is noth- 
ing like Johnson’s Cleaner. It 
removes spots and stains that 
other cleaners won’t touch. Par- 
ticularly good for ink spots. Just 

the thing for white enamel of all 

kinds—woodwork, iron beds,etc. 


Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit 
or acid—it cannot scratch or injure 
the finest finish. 


veeewecceceneeeee: USE COUPON AND CONVINCE YOURSELF -eeeecuneucouer 


I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—sufficient 
for a good test. 


Name 
Address 
City & State Boe 2. = 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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| The little thing with the big QUI. 


wy 


Consists of a windin 

drum, lever crank, 40 
feet of steel cable, 
two 7 ft. chains and 3 
stakes. Weighs only 
28 Ibs. and goes in 
space 4x6x14 inches. 


The man with a PULL-U-OUT in his tool-box 


has no real road problems. 


He can go wherever his fancy or business leads 
him, without fear of consequences. If he gets 
stuck in the mud or skids into a ditch, PULL- 
U-OUT will get him out in a few minutes, 
without damage to car or clothes. If his 
carturnsover, PULL-U-OUT will right 
it in the shortest possible time. If some 
one is injured, the prompt relief pro- 
vided by PULL-U-OUT would 


make it worth its weight in gold. 


y 


Every Auto Should 
Carry One 
You never know when you may 
be ditched—or stuck in the mud. 
You get no warning before an ac- 
cident occurs. These things come 
unexpectedly, and may happen to any- 
one. ‘Tourists, salesmen, physicians, 
farmers, in fact any one who leaves paved 
; streets needs a PULL-U-OUT. 
It can be used anywhere, simply 
by driving in the 3 stakes, at- 
taching to car and turning 
the crank. The stakes will ,/ 
hold and the car will move. 


For quick, easy lifting on repair jobs, removing 
bodies, engines etc., it can be moved about and used 
‘ wherever wanted, thus saving time and cutting costs. 
”} On the trouble car, it will save time, labor and wear on the 
of tires and do the job quicker and better. 
Y 
ff A Better, Cheaper, Lighter Hoist for Factories Etc. 
A One PULL-U-OUT will do the work of several chain blocks, 
because it can easily be moved about by one man and used wher- 
ever needed. It is lighter than a chain block, has longer reach, 
costs less than half, will work in any position and pulls as well as 
lifts. Dead weight lifting capacity 3000 lbs.; will pull 100,000 Ibs. 
on wheels. (Larger sizes have considerably greater capacity. ) 


Does Jobs No Other Machine Can Do 


Jobs for which no mechanical help has heretofore been provided. It’s 

great for setting boilers, shifting machinery, lowering vaults in ceme- 
teries, placing radiators, pulling wires thru conduits, spotting cars, stretching 
wire fences, pulling stumps, setting telegraph poles, hoisting painters’ rig- 
ging, loading and unloading trucks, farm wagons etc. PULL-U-OUT and 
one man will do such jobs which now require several men. Great for help- 
ing teams with heavy loads up steep driveways; also for raising trunks etc., 
/ to upper stories. On the farm, PULL-U-OUT has 1000 uses. 


PULL-U-OUT is sold on a make-good basis. 
Give it a good test at our risk. If it fails, 
your money will be refunded in full. Leading dealers are selling PULL-U-OUT 
on these terms. Canadian orders promptly filled from our Canadian Depot. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell PULL-U-OUT, write us. 


The Most Remarkable Portable Crane on the 


Market. Weighs only 250 lbs. Will lift one ton 9 ft. 6in. Has 
longer reach and weighs about 14 as much as other cranes of 
same Capacity, costing 2 or 3 times as much. Can easily be 
wheeled about and used wherever lifting is to be done. This 
beats shifting cars etc. to a fixed place —also enables hoist 
to be used for more than one job without shifting one 
job to make room for another. Besides the PULL-U- 
OUT can easily be detached and used for all kinds of 
hoisting or pulling, making the outfit valuable in 
many ways other cranes are not. The crane is slip 
jointed, and can be put together or taken apart 
with an S wrench in 5 minutes, making it easy to 
transport and set up for jobs outside 
the shop. Stake 1-6 
Actual Siz 

Ask for Interesting Booklet 

Shows how and why PULL-U-OUT 

works. 


PHOTOS WANTED 


We will pay full value for suitable photos of 
autos in trouble, to be used as object lessons of 
the dangersof traveling without PULL-U-OUT. 


, Pull-U-Out Sales Co. 
*¥ 2025 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


In case of engine trou- 
ble, the PULL-U- 
OUT chains make 
the best possible 
tow line. 6 


iy 


Positive Guarantee 


PULL-U-OUT 
Portable Crane 


Weighs only 250 Ibs., will 
lift one ton 9 ft. 6 in. 
Easily moved about. 
Better than an overhead 
track system. Slip-joint- 
ed, can be put together 
with S wrench in 5 min- 
utes. 
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| “And next week’ll be too late,’’ com- 
mented Tryon. 

“Too late for what?” asked the interne 
curiously. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Tryon. ‘“You’re 
giving him the best treatment? You’re not 
sparing any expense?” 

“Not so long as you’ll guarantee his 
bills,’ replied the interne. 

“Tl guarantee ’em all right. Wait till 
you hear me call a halt,’”” growled Tryon. 
“All I want is that you'll do everything 
possible and let me know the second he’s 
able to move. I could arrange signals with 
him then, all right. Mind, day or night, I 
want to know.” 

“You will, Mr. Tryon,” promised the 
interne, and the ex-lieutenant left the 
hospital. 

He took a car downtown and went to 
police headquarters. There he was warmly 
welcomed by his old associates. 

“How’s the spiritualist?’’ demanded 
Detective Captain Kenney. ‘‘Seein’ any 
mysterious figures wrapped in shrouds 
these days?”’ 

“Quit your kidding!” said Tryon. ‘‘Any- 
thing new on that French waiter case?”’ 

““Well,”’ said Kenney, ‘‘there must be 
more money in private detectin’ than down 
here, at that, if you’re so pally with waiters 
at a place like Bishop’s. Suppose you can’t 
eat without him servin’ you. Loads of class 
to you, Jerry.” 

“Forget it,’ counseled Tryon. “The 
little man was simply a friend of mine. 
Sure, I eat at Bishop’s once in a while and 
he always saw I got the best. I liked him. 
Can’t I be kind of interested in finding out 
who bumped him off, or tried to, without 
you trying to be funny?” 

“Sure you can!’’ said Kenney heartily. 
“But there ain’t a blessed thing that’s new. 
The case is just the same. Some people 
came into Bishop’s late Monday night; it 
was really Tuesday morning. They in- 
quired in what room a Mr. Daly was dining. 
They were told. They said he expected 
them and went right up. A little later they 
came down, and some little while after that 
Jacques was found on the floor of the pri- 
vate dining room where this Daly guy had 
been, with his clothes all torn apart, like he’d 
been searched, and dead to the world. 
None of Bishop’s employees can give very 
good descriptions of the men that went up- 
stairs. They give a fair description of the 
man who was waiting for them, the Daly 
person. 

‘‘And we located the chauffeur that drove 
this Daly away from the side entrance of 
Bishop’s just about the time his friends 
went upstairs. The chauffeur swears that 
Daly told him to drive to the Pennsylvania 
Station. The restaurant porter at the side 
door swears to the same thing. The chauf- 
feur claims he did drive Daly where he was 
told. And there Mr. Daly disappears—at 
the Pennsylvania Station. Whether he did 
the work, or his friends that came up later 
did it, doesn’t matter much. We can’t lay 
hands on any of them. Course we’ve flashed 
Daly’s description wherever we thought it 
would do any good, but there ain’t much in 
that, Jerry, as you know.” 

“No, there isn’t,”’ agreed Tryon thought- 
fully. He sighed. ‘Well, much obliged to 
you, captain. If anything does turn up in 
the case let me know, will you?”’ 

“Certain sure,’”’ said Kenney; ‘but the 
Lord only knows where it’ll turn up from. 
The little Frenchman didn’t seem to have 
any enemies—not that his neighbors knew 
of, at any rate. He’s been in this country 
four years and worked hard, so they say. 
Bishop’s give him a good character. If he 
was an Italian, now, I’d be thinking of the 
Black Hand; but there’s nothing like that 
among the Frenchies. 

“T think it was a souse party, myself, and 
they rough-housed the little man harder 
than they meant.” 

“Maybe so,” said Tryon. ‘‘Well, much 
obliged again, captain. So long.” 

He passed out of the room and at sight of 
a familiar figure in the hall he saluted. 

“Not forgotten how, have you, Tryon?” 
smiled the commissioner of police. 

“No, commissioner,” said Tryon. ‘“Sa- 
lutin’ you comes natural.” 

“And I wish that seeing you were more 
natural, Tryon,” said the commissioner. 
“Thinking of coming back to us? There’s 
a_lieutenancy still waiting, you know. 
We’ve missed you. Might make it a cap- 
taincy, eh?”’ 

“With a roving commission to capture 
the Gray Ghost?” demanded Tryon. 

' “Dear me, are you still thinking of 


graveyards?”’ laughed the commissioner. 


“Seriously, Tryon, you ought to drop 
There’s no such man, no such individual 
“That’s your opinion, commissj 
You don’t mind my keeping mine? 
““You’re no longer on the force, 
said the commissioner, and now | 
was cold. ‘If you wish to spoil wh 
ised to be a most brilliant career b 
a chimera, why—do it. When yo 
get your obsession; when a crim 
committed in another city wi 
making this department a laughing 
announcing that you see the eerie: 
the Gray Ghost in it—come back.” 
“Yet I notice that this departmen 
willing to lay the blame of certain matter 
on him even if he doesn’t exist,” sai 
Tryon with a smile. 3 

“You mean that when the department: 
puzzled by a case, and the newspapers ai 
tribute the crime to the Gray Ghost, thi 
department doesn’t bother to deny it, don’ 
you?” 

“Does it matter?” queried Tryon. 

“‘Indeed it does! Ifa criminal thinks we’r 
chasing your mythical wraith he won’t b. 
so careful. The Gray Ghost is a good her 
Ene to draw across our trail; but that’ 
a a. | 
“And I still maintain that he isa real per 
son,” asseverated Tryon. “And, further 
more, before I come back to the departmen’ 
you'll admit it, commissioner.” 

“Well,” and the commissioner smile 
rather frostily, “I’m sorry that you're neve 
coming back, Tryon. Good morning.” 

He entered Captain Kenney’s room anc 
Tryon made his way downstairs. Lounging 
in the front hall of the building were severa 
newspaper men, known of old to the forme 
lieutenant. They greeted him with acclaim, 

“Lieut,” cried one, “news is scarce, 
Shoot us something about the Gray Ghost, 
Do you see his fine and spooky hand in 
anything that’s happened recently?” _ 

“Come on, Lieut,”’ pleaded another. “Is 
it true that the Gray Ghost has planne 
loot the Treasury at Washington? Wh 
the straight dope on it?” =: ae 

“Take a run,” advised Tryon, grinning. 
rile lads may string me, but some 

ay ee 7, sail 

Smiling at the chaff they hurled at him 
he had been a general favorite when with 
the department and the newspaper men 
liked him, and their liking was retu 
he walked. out of the building. — 
on thestreet, his smile left him. He 
and was still frowning when he en 
two-room office on lower Broadw 
door of which was painted the sign: . 
miah Tryon Detective Agency, Inc. 

A young man much younger than Tryon, 
with the manner of one who has never 
known what it is to struggle against misfor- 
tune’s buffets, looked up from the chair by 
the window of the inner room, where he sat, 
legs crossed, idly smoking. 

“Cheer up, Jerry!” he said. “Any new 
developments?”’ | 

“None, Mr. Pelham,” said Tryon. 

“Been to the hospital?” 

“Uh-huh! He’s just the same. No word 
to be got from him, and here it is Thurs- 
day.” Nal 
“Well, what of it? You can’t be certain 
that anything is going to happen this week, 
you know. Learn anything over at head- 
quarters?”’ | 

“Nothing more. They haven’t any idea 
who slugged him. Oh, yes; I learned that 
I’m a nut, same as usual. Brainerd said 1 
could have my job back—offered me a ¢ap-— 
taincy—if I’d become sane and forget about | 
the Gray Ghost.” 

“What did you tell him?” | 

“T’m here, ain’t I?” | 


| 
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Young Pelham tossed his cigarette into a 


receiver. ‘ eet | 

“Buck up, Jer!” hesaid. “I’mstillwi 
you, am I not?” ; 

“You sure are, Mr. Pelham,” said Tryon 
gravely. “If it wasn’t for you and your 
coin 4 ae 

“Forget the coin. You and I’ve been 
friends since you used to tramp 2 bat 
front of my house. When I told you et 
was sick of doing nothing but spend : 
money dad left me you proposed a ; 
back you in a hunt for the Gray Ghost: 
And though the newspapers joked you, 4” 
though you told me that even your ne 
in the police department thought you ae 
a bit cracked over the matter, I believe 
you. I believe in you still.” 

“T appreciate it,” said Tryon. 
you’ve put up dollar for dollar with me, 


Pelham. Now I’ve about reached Soa 
dollar. Taking care of Jacques, the wal ia 
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(Continued on Page 65) 
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Tell the Dealer You Want Columbias 


Does it pay to be particular about so small a thing as a dry cell? 
It certainly does! 


The thing the battery runs is important. If it stops, there’s bother— 
expense. Your buzzer, doorbell, telephone, signal, lantern, engine, 
auto, tractor, motor boat, must keep going. The battery must keep 
it going. 


Columbia Batteries are dependable. They’re packed with energy. 
They’re uniform. They’re fresh wherever you buy them. They cost 
no more—last longer. They bear their maker’s name as a warrant 
of quality. They’re sold in every civilized country. 


Your dealer sells Columbias. Tell him it’s “Columbias” you want. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia Batteries are also made tn Canada 


Sure -holding Fahnestock 
Spring-Clip Binding Posts, if 
preferred; same cost. 


Olumbia 
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THE MID-YEAR SIX 
257 CAR Sl N AONE y 


Makes Men Stop and Think — 


This Car is a Lesson in Factory Efficiency 
Which Business Men Can Never Forget 


This is to men who believe in efficiency. 


To men who rebel at waste or extrava- 
gance, lost time or lost effort, or multi- 
plied profits. 

The New Mitchell offers an impressive 
example of factory efficiency made a fine 
art. We urge every man to see it. 


Who is John W. Bate? 


John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, has 
for 30 years been famous. But only in the 
inner circles of men who build machines. 


Silent and modest—cooped up in a work- 
shop—the world has known naught of his 
genius. Yet he has revolutionized several 
vast industries. And he has saved to the 
buyer of travel machines tens of millions 
of dollars. 


Now we think it time, with the advent of 
this 17th Mitchell, to give him proper credit. 


Costs Cut in Two 


John W. Bate has cut Mitchell factory 
costs in two. Every building in our 45-acre 
plant has been designed by him for this 
purpose. 

Every machine among our 2092 cuts the 
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cost on some part to the minimum. Every 
man and method is a second-saver. 


And the car itself—in its utter simplicity 
—in its 184 drop forgings—in its 256 steel 
stampings—is a prime example of efficient 
designing. 

All of these things we owe to John W. 
Bate, who has given 13 years to the Mitchell. 


Now 26 Extra Features 


Now, as a result, you buy a powerful 
Six—extra long and roomy, but very light 
—for $1325 

You get a 22-coat finish. You get deep, 
costly upholstery. You get a wealth of 
Chrome Vanadium steel. 


You get Bate cantilever springs, an 
engine-driven tire pump, reversible head- 
lights. You get 26 extra features—things 
you would miss—all paid for through fac- 
tory savings. 


Let your Mitchell dealer show them. 


A Composite Beauty 
This Mid-Year Mitchell—in lines and 
equipment— combines all the best features 
our experts found in 257 Show models. 
Plus all our own creations. 


= 


Racine, 


F. O. B. Racine 
WITH TWENTY-SIX 
EXTRA FEATURES 


We waited for the verdict on the new 
styles. And this is a composite model of 
all that was most attractive. 


This Mitchell chassis has been selected 
by 36 noted engineers, and purchased by 
them for their personal cars. Your dealer 
has a list of them. This stamps the Mitchell 
supreme in engineering. 


The makers of Hyatt bearings found six 
Mitchell cars which had averaged 164,372 
miles each—over 30 years of ordinary 
service. This marks the Mitchell supreme 
in endurance. 


The Bate cantilever springs—found in 
Mitchell alone— make it supreme in comfort. 


This car can have no rival with any man 
who investigates these facts. 


$1325 f. o. b. Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


With a high-speed, economical, six cylinder en 
gine of enormous power. Wheelbase, 127 inches. 
Anti-skid tires on rear; complete equipment, in- 
cluding engine-driven tire pump; reversible head- 
lights. New Mitchell Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 
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‘(Continued from Page 62) 
st me. I don’t know as I ought to 
dig any deeper. Maybe I ought to 
some of the private business that’s 
me—or go back to the force. I 
now.” 
1 give up? Just because a French 
was batted on the bean? I’ve never 
o anything in my life. I’m going to 
. record; I’m going to stick to you 
Gray Ghost is caught.” 
1 suppose Brainerd is right? Sup- 
iat all my dope is crazy and that 
in’t any such person?” 
on the drinks will be on you, Jerry. 
at’s a long time off—my being con- 
that you’ve been wrong. You’ve 
it to me a hundred times; gone over 
in minutest detail to prove that one 
onceived them all. I believe it and 
h you till the bench breaks. As to 
—]’ll put ten thousand to the com- 
credit this very day. Does that 
ize you? Now then, where do we 
o-day?”’ 

ne as yesterday; same as Tuesday; 
; Monday. Jacques can’t talk, and 
r the woman is—she don’t make a 


Vre sure it is a woman, aren’t you? 
; wasn’t deceiving you?”’ 
n unlocked a small safe. He drew 
envelope and extracted several 
f paper from it. 
re they are,” he said. ‘‘Tell me a 
didn’t typewrite them! I know 
n’s touch on a machine. And why 
the little Frenchman deceive me?”’ 
on’t know,” said Pelham vaguely. 
merely figuring it out. But I don’t 
‘he would. No reason for his doing 


n’t he—or she—make good?” de- 
| Tryon. ‘‘Here’s the first note, 
hree months ago. I remember the 
acques handed it to me. I got a 
nessage to step into Bishop’s that 
nd ask for table six. Tell me it 
2 woman’s voice! I know! I went 
ondering what the game was. The 
iter came to my table and asked me 
‘Iwas Mr. Tryon. I told him yes 
vave me this note. 
y and Grain National, Chicago, to- 
yas allit said. When I asked him to 
he shrugged his shoulders. He tells 
if I ask any questions I’ll kill the 
at’s laying golden eggs. I thought 
josh of some sort till the next day, 
‘ead in the morning papers that the 
d Grain National Bank of Chicago 
n looted the night before—looted 
ile I was trying to pump the little 
nan! And looted, unless I’m the 
uy the commish and others think 
the Gray Ghost’s gang! I know his 
He did it! 

still Jacques won’t explain. He 
at if I try to make him tell it will 
1 my getting no more information. 
that I had been chosen to capture 
y Ghost because of my well-known 

about him. He said that if I 
content to work in the dark I’d be 
quick. Well, you know how we 
1 it. If the party who sent that 
ne knew of the Chicago affair before 
ned, that party must have some 
pe cooked up for me, and I’d get 
r or later. And when Jacques tells 
, any attempt to find out who’s 
him the info would cause all bets to 
1 off I give him my word not to try 
out. And I have always kept my 


D. 

»’s the next note, dated eight weeks 
ielman’s Automobile Factory, De- 
Ve know what happened there the 
sht this note was handed to me. 
omobile place was busted into and 
Toll—amounting to almost two 
thousand dollars—was taken. 
then there was the Memphis affair 
Chattanooga matter. All of them 
host work or I’m a Dutchman! 
h time the straight dope coming to 
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me just about the time the stunt is pulled, 
too late for me to have it stopped. It wasn’t 
Gray Ghost brag; I’m dead sure of that. 
It was somebody on the inside tipping me 
off merely to show she was reliable. That’s 
what it was. 

“Then, four weeks ago I get a line: 
“New York next!’ That’s all. Two weeks 
ago Jacques hands me another note. 
‘Within a fortnight,’ it said. Last Sunday 
night another said: ‘During the coming 
week.’ Monday morning someone tele- 
phones me and tells me to drop into Bishop’s 
twice a day after this. That’s all the voice 
said. I went up there Monday evening 
about six. Jacques hands me a note. ‘By 
Thursday at the latest,’ it says. 

“T know better than to try to pump him, 
but I ask him if I’ll be wanted again. I’d 
been there once before, at noon. He tells 
me no, but to keep in readiness. He says 
that the minute the time is ripe I’ll get the 
whole works and IJ’ll land the man I’m 
after. 

“©The Gray Ghost,’ says I. 

“And for the first time he really slips me 
something himself. ‘The writer of those 
notes, monsieur, without doubt has impor- 
tant knowledge that it is intended monsieur 
shall have. I advise monsieur to sleep in 
his office; not to leave it save for his trips 
up here, so as to be in readiness if the call 
comes.’ 

“It was a cinch that it was intended to 
pass me the good word before to-day. And 
then, that same night, Jacques is slugged 
and—lI can get nothing. Can you wonder, 
with something big in readiness to be 
pulled—it must be big and the Gray Ghost 
himself must be in on it—that I feel like 
quitting? Never got a thing on him myself 
in the year you’ve been backing me. Spent 
my savings and made you dig into your roll. 
Ready to quit and admit I’m a sucker for 
thinking I can ever lay my hands on him, 
and then he’s delivered into my clutches. 
And then he slips out! For it’s a cinch that 
the Gray Ghost tumbled to the double- 
cross being handed him and—Jacques is 
the one who has paid the penalty. Maybe 
the woman too. Oh, I’m a fool! I could 
have got some slick shadow to look after 
Jacques; I might have figured that no 
French waiter could hand the Gray Ghost 
the toss, with any woman to help him! But 
if I’d protected the little man 

“Mr. Pelham, maybe I’m a nut after all. 
This evidence wouldn’t make you think so, 
though, would it? This evidence makes it 
seem certain that there is a Gray Ghost and 
that I was on the way to land him. But 
now the little Frenchman is d. and o. I 
don’t hear from the woman 

He stopped suddenly as the telephone 
rang. He leaped to the instrument and held 
the receiver to his ear. Pelham watched 
him. Over the ex-lieutenant’s face came an 
expression of incredulity. 

“And you'll give me complete charge? 
I'll be right over.”’ 

He slammed the telephone on the desk 
and turned to Pelham with eyes ablaze. 

“Tt’s Brainerd—the commissioner. The 
biggest thing that ever happened on Man- 
hattan Island! The thing that I’d have 
squelched if the little Frenchman had 
played it safer.” 

“You mean the Gray Ghost 

“Brainerd doesn’t say so; but he says 
that he’s agreeing with me at last! Hesays 
that no one but a genius could have pulled 
this trick. ‘Call him the Gray Ghost or 
what you will,’ he says to me. ‘Come get 
him!’ he says. ‘If he isn’t the Gray Ghost 
he might as well be, for he’s done the big- 
gest thing that ever was done.’ é 

“Full powers over every detective on the 
Island he’s given me. And all the earmarks 
of preparation, of organization, that have 
made the Gray Ghost what he is are there! 
And Brainerd has come to me!” 

“But what’s he done?”’ cried Pelham. 

“Done?” cried Tryon. “Done! He’s 
looted Arabin’s—that’s what he’s done!”’ 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What good is a face? 
The Significance of a Water-Mark! 


Friends would be of little use if 
they couldn’t recognize you. 

You must be identified before you 
can cash a check. 


A man who wears a mask has 
more than his face to conceal. 

All of which has a lot to do with 
water-marks—the identifying fea- 
ture of Bond paper. 

Take the two sheets below. 

Hammermill Bond you know. 
Doubtless, you have used it and 
found it satisfactory. Anyway, you 
know it. 

But the un-water-marked paper 
you do not know. Someone tells 
you it is just as good as Hammer- 
mill Bond, but you naturally retort, 
“Tf it is just as good, why does it 
conceal its identity?” 

There is still another side to the 
matter. 

Pretty nearly every printer in the 
country knows Hammermill Bond 


THIS WATER-MARK IS OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


—most of the large consumers of 
paper useit. They knowitsstrength, 
finish, colors and printing qualities. 
They would instantly detect the 
slightest lowering of quality. 


That is your protection. 


We would no more dream of rob- 
bing Hammermill Bond of its repu- 
tation for high quality than the 
president of your leading bank 
would dream of robbing a till. 


To get down to details: Hammer- 
mill Bond is a paper of moderate 
cost which is so strong and well 
made that it is suitable for the most 
of your forms, price lists or other 
business printing jobs. It is made 
in twelve colors and white and in 
three finishes — Bond — Ripple — 
Linen. 


Send for a Portfolio made up of 
specimen forms and samples per- 
taining to your particular business. 
These Portfolios have aided thou- 
sands to get better value in printing. 


HA 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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Gasoline Economy | 


How it is affected by correct or 


incorrect body in lubricating oil. 
Have you noticed this: 


Excessive consumption of 


lubricating oil is usually ac- 
companied by excessive gaso- 
line consumption. 


The drawings below indicate how this 
waste occurs. 

In each cylinder the space between 
the piston itself and the cylinder walls 
is usually termed the piston clearance. 

Each piston is fitted with a number of 
rings which are free to expand and con- 
tractandaredesigned to fill thisclearance. 

If the body of your lubricating oil fails 
toseal the piston rings two things happen: 

First: The oil rapidly works wp past 
the piston rings into the combustion 
chamber. There it is burned with each 
explosion. Oil is used up rapidly. Excess 
carbon deposit results. 

Second: With a poor piston ring seal, 
the gas mixture works down past the 
piston rings on each compression stroke. 
Gas goes to waste. On the power 
stroke the exploding fuel charge also 
works down past the piston rings. Gas- 
oline again wastes. Power is lost. Gas 
consumption mounts up. 
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Gasoline economy and full power both 
demand oil which correctly seals the 
piston rings in your motor. 

The design and composition of the 
pistons, thepistonclearanceand thenum- 
ber, construction and fit of the piston 
rings as well as the type of lubricating 
system employed vary in different cars. 

Different cars, therefore, demand oils 
of different body. 

In the Lubrication Chart on the right, 
which represents our professional advice, 
you will find specified the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils for your car—the oil 
which assures a proper piston ring seal. 

In use you will find that this oil will 
maintain full compression and prevent 
the escape of the expanding gases on the 
power stroke, thus assuring— 

Gasoline Economy 

Power Economy 

Oil Economy—and 

Preventing the formation of carbon 

deposits. 

If your car is not listed, a copy of our 
complete Chart of Recommendation will 
be sent you on request. 


An Economical Demonstration 
It will probably cost you less than $1.00 
to fill your crank case with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. You can 
then watch the results for yourself. 


Look for the 
For information, kindly 


fobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. 
red Gargoyle on the container. 
address any inquiry to our nearest office. 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘A”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B’”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
“A" means Gargoyle Mobiloil A." ‘ Arc." means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ Arctic,"’ etc. The recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasureand commercial vehicles unless otherwisenoted, 


MODEL OF 


CARS 


Abbott-Detroit..... 


Apperson...... 
ee (8 cyl) TAG) oe SBE IP 
Auburn (4 cyl). 
© ecy) 
Autocar..... 
AVOGRY. 0 cicn co's wre =f 4 
“(Mod.5&C.1 Ton) 
Briscoe... selee ee caps oh 


Chandler Six:...... 
Chase (air)... 
: (water) 


“(8 cyl) 
Cunningham, ......Je+e+|eees 
Delaunay-Belleville.]....].... 
Detroiter. .-....... 


Hudson...... . 
Hupmobile.... 
I. H.C. (air).. 


(water, 2cycle) 


Jefheryin. esta chres A 
“* (Chesterfield) . . A 
"Com'l. A | 
Kearns.. E SAcit) 
i A jArc,.... 
Kelly-Springfield A 
RING sn ae hee +] A | 
“(8 cyl) Arc.jArc.].... 
Comite amen Are. |é Are. 
WsselRar o> gareciee| 4 A A 
ee as A A 
“ A A 
KROXs ieee eye nted B B 
“(Model 35)... A dAghs 
Locomobile...,..... E E 
DOgser ns sapien alg de od f A |Arc] A {é 
Marion... se cnccns Arce./Are,JArc, 
Marmonviss cies eine «< A | A 
Wiaxwell csvasmatcnieie Are. Arc.JAri 
Mercer. . A A 


Moon (4 cyl)......-[.-+« sone 
“) Gicys ’ 
National........ 
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Electric Vehicles—For motor bearings and enclosed chains 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ““A”’ the year 'round. For open chains 
and differential use Gargoyle. Mobiloil ‘“C”’ the year ‘round. 
Exception—F or winter lubrication of pleasurecars use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “‘ Arctic’’ for worm drive and Gargoyle Mobiloil*A” 
for bevel gear drive. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable every where in the world. 


p Detroit Chicago Minneapolis 
Domestic Branches: Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
New York Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan, 
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EVENING POST 


SOMEWHERE IN ARIZ 


(Continued from Page 22) 


And in the course of time I returned to 
Phoenix, having arranged the details with 
my hirelings.. In all there were ten hire- 
lings and every one in excellent condition, 
which means they were flat broke and anx- 
ious to connect with the pay car at Tom 
Boyle’s place. I conferred at length with a 
lean and murderous-looking party named 
Joe, which was all the name he had and 
plenty for our purposes. To him I delegated 
powers of lieutenancy. Joe was to person- 
ally represent me and have charge of one 
group, while another person, called Myers, 
would command the second group. Myers, 
I was told, had once been foreman in. a 
Mexican silver mine, where he acquired 
habits of abruptness and brutality. 

In due time this little expeditionary 
army blew into Phoenix in driblets. Joe 
came in unobtrusively on a freight train 
and brought three hollow-eyed and un- 
shaved men out to my ranch, where I hid 
them in the cellar and surrounded them 
with beer and canned sardines. Myers, the 
Mexican shorthorn, appeared later, bring- 
ing more reserves; and they joined the 
cellar squad. It was seemly that the outfit 
of strangers should remain hidden until the 
right moment; but that was not a difficult 
thing to bring about. I could have kept 
that horde of assassins for weeks by sending 
down crackers and bottled goods. 

Then along comes the afternoon of the 
bright day on which the Occidental ball 
occurred, and the flower shops began send- 
ing out decorations by the truckload. All 
that week Hannibal Gregg’s ranch had 
been littered up by costumers and Oriental 
drapery designers—which, when you think 
of it, is a mighty queer how-d’you-do on an 
Arizona ranch. 

The road from Phoenix to Cahuenga runs 
north over the Maple Pass. It is a nice 
desolate road, fit for subterfuges and crime; 
and nobody travels it, because the trains 
are faster and automobiles can’t hang on in 
the narrow spots. On a horse you can 
make it slowly; but nobody in Arizona 
rides a horse these days except the movie 
directors—and they.do it so they can wear 
puttees in the restaurants. About ten 
miles north of Camel-back is a gully, which 
was put there by a glacier some nine million 
years ago; and I should judge offhand that 
the glacier knew I’d be along in time, with 
my Hessians and my scheme. 

There was a stone house in the gully, 
hidden from the road and full of damp 
odors. Its windows had long gone the 
fragile way of glass and its doors hung pre- 
cariously by broken hinges. It was a nice, 
secluded place for an abduction or a crime 
requiring the absence of the general public; 
and that’s why I picked it. 

That afternoon I held a short consulta- 
tion with the Reverend Angus Lovell, of 
Phoenix, a mild-mannered young fellow 
who had come to Arizona for his health and 
was now engaged in running a one-room 
wooden church up to a cathedral. He had 
known me and Hannibal since his advent 
and came round in a friendly way for con- 
tributions, though he probably regarded us 
both as too steeped in sin to be worth 
saving. I conversed with him over the tele- 
phone, pretending I was a stranger, and 
offered him fifteen dollars to take a job of 
marrying. 

“What name?” he asked politely. 

“William Anderson, of Peterboro,” I 
lied; ‘‘and I’m going to depend on you be- 
cause I’m told you’re a man of your word. 
If you say you'll be there I know you will.” 

“Don’t worry about that. I’ll be there,” 
he answered. ‘‘What time?”’ 

“About eight o’clock. Take the north 
road through the Pass and we’ll meet you. 
You won’t mind if we have a little dance 
afterward, will you?” 

He laughed and promised again; so I 
knew there was nothing to worry over. I 
violate no confidence when I say that a 
parson’s life in Phoenix is not amad tumult 
of incessant excitement. 

The Occidental Hotel ball was supposed 
to ease into its stride toward ten o’clock in 


‘the evening, and I knew where hands could 


be laid on Hannibal Gregg up to that hour. 
He would unquestionably be hiding in his 
own home, and hired persons would be 
dressing him in the shameless habiliments 
in which he would later cavort. Likewise 
I had figured out Myra’s probable maneu- 
vers; and, even if the two principal char- 
acters failed to be where I thought they’d 
be, we should have got them anyhow. 


Early in the evening a str 
to the Lee house, on Central 
took off his hat. -Myra w: 
lawn on her way from the 
the man hailed her. It 
course; and when she turne 
handed her the news at 
Gregg had met with an acc 
the Pass, and would gs 
Myra never said a word. 
out a hat; and when the 
only question was wheth 
badly hurt. Myers growled 
subsided. : 

Half an hour later M 
Pass and slowed up the ¢ 
about her in the darkness ai 
Then she realized somet 
and when she started to run 
her with difficulty. She fou 
fury for a few minutes; but | 
ened her into silence and thy 
up and tied her to a hor 
started for the stone house 
where I was patiently waitin 
myself into a ring of cigaret; 

An hour afterward an exc 
rushed up to Hannibal’s f 
burst in with the news. 

“Miss Lee sent word 
nounced. ‘‘She’s been hi 
accident, and ——” a 

““Where?”’ roared Hannibal 

The messenger of ill tid 
other than Joe, the Tucson 
tery. Hannibal had dash 
from the hands of his em 
the moment he was clad in 
tights and slippers with cur 
came as he was. Joe had 
machine, but Hannibal’s 
speed and he knew what hi 
do. He and Joe came ot 
Pass at what might be ca 
rate of speed, and Joe wasn’ 
questions because of the b 

Joe’s men met Hanniba’ 
and six adults hit Hannib 
gested six because of the 
before they got him do 
had mauled all six. - 
horse and started thro 
I heard afterward that t 
seared where Hannibal e 

Then the situation b 
toward where I was rey 
mighty uncomfortable 
Hannibal’s friend and 
pate in. his long-deferr 
ostentatiously. I wante 


‘¢ 


a 
ls 


the rafters of the old ruin 
under which.the drama of 
be enacted. oii 
It must have been ten 
heard the first party comin; 
my cigarette and climbed 
because it was no part of 
Myra see me. She stumbled 
still bound, and glared de: 
captors, all of whom wore 
black cloth. They also cari 
knives on prominent parts of 
and they were undoubtedly < 
looking set. No wonder t 
frightened. So far, it lo 
though she was being kid 
more or less correct. — : 
It was also necessary to t 
shock into the placid syste1 
end Angus Lovell, which 
schedule time. He was: 
he expected to be, and v 
his mouth and obey.orders 
shot through som his. 
sides. He obeyed with < 
on, superintended by a | 
tried to borrow a chew of 
dominie, in spite of their 
So the little comedy slipp 
ward its natural conclusion. 


besides making a sucker 
Gregg. I lay upstairs on 
ful two-by-four and stare 
in the ceiling. My further 
tion was unnecessary. My 
Joe were in. command, 
would carry everything thi 

qualify for the pay window. 
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INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 


Here Is a Real Truck—Not a Converted Chassis 


Model ‘‘F,,” specially designed for light service, has Because it is over- powered — over-axled — with 
been adopted for general utility by thousands of nickel steel construction—with bearings 50% over- 
users because of its unusual capacity. It handles all size—with deep-channeled pressed steel frame, it is 
loads of its rating, 34-ton, with the utmost ease-and equal to any strain to which a general utility truck 
flexibility—and when necessary it is equally capable will ever be subjected. This is true truck economy. 


of carrying excess loads without undue strain. Backed by our 14 years’ experience in truck building. 


torr eee 


Match These Specifications at $995 Torbensen Internal Gear Drive Axle stations in over 300 

f You Can! You get this in Republic Model F—at $995. Heat- Pena rsh Aaa 
treated drop-forged I-beam and vanadium spindles, Unice ar an f s 
unqualifiedly guaranteed not to wear out or break dur- Ae a : We 
ing the life of the truck. Gold bond guaranty certifi- Sai nat hon ta % 


5 ie ‘ 
cate issued to every purchaser. European Govern- are now making 


: an thirty trucks per day—the output constantly in- 
ressed steel frame. E ortin art of ments practically demand Internal Gear Driveintruck f ved al 
Pp very supp’ gp classes. Truck lessons of the war prove their wisdom. creasing. Three other models complete our line: 


the truck a forging or pressed steel. Not a cast- E, one-ton, $1275. A, two-ton, $1675. T, three- 
ing used in Republic construction. Called the Five Truck Manufacturers Give Up ton Republic Dreadnaught, $2550. Write for 


Internal Gears made integral with 
the hubs apply power to wheels 
themselves at a distance from 
center, giving great leverage and 
direct power application. 


Powerful Continental long stroke Truck Motor, 
3%x 5. 10-face dry disc clutch. Bosch magneto, 
Stromberg carburetor, Detroit springs, Firestone 
tires. 124-inch wheelbase. Deep - channeled 


Nickel Steel Truck because of the liberal - ° illustrations and full description of the 
use of this toughest of all truck material Their Models for Republics model you are interested nt 
at every point of excessive strain. Nickel Five truck manufacturers have discontinued their 
steel has six times the life of ordinary own models to distribute the Republic. The demand Truck dealers in open territory 


steel. Six times the resistance to has built the largest factory exclusively devoted to i vited te f h 
crystallization, and to twisting motor trucks. It has increased output tenfold in the are invited to write for the 


and bending stress. last two years. It has brought us dealers and service Republic proposition. 


Republic Motor Truck Company 
Dept. Y, Alma, Michigan 


Largest Factory 
in the World Exclusively 
Devoted to Motor an: 4 


ae SS ge. | Republic Motor Truck Company's © 
ee Si ie eae at Alma, er teare Re eet 
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to any prospective motor car buyer 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How can you tell which is the top place car in its class? Not alone 


by its looks. 


Nor by unsupported claims. 


Nor by occasional praise 


heard here and there. The safest scale by which to measure motor car 
merit is the testimony of owners after months of use and miles of tests. 


Power on mountain grades 


We were greatly surprised with the stunts 
performed by the Saxon Four which we 
drove from Uniontown, Pennsylvania, to 
our home in Brave, Pennsylvania. Not once 
during the trip were we compelled to shift 
to low gear. After leaving the macadam 
roads we encountered clay roads covered 
with three inches of mud, which in turn 
was covered with several inches of snow. 
Soon it began to snow with a high wind 
blowing head on, but our sturdy Saxon never 
even hesitated. At times the ice and mud 
would freeze on the fenders until it scraped 
the tires. Under these conditions we took 
hills in second speed that I have seen cars 
with a third more horse-power take in low 
with the roads dry. I don’t see where the 
prospective buyer will find its equal in value 
in the American market. 


M. H. KEENER, Brave, Pennsylvania 


7,360 miles for $24.20 


I have driven one of your Saxon roadsters 
7,360 miles and have used 200 gallons of 
gasoline, 10 gallons of cylinder oil and 2 
gallons of transmission oil at a total cost of 
$24.20 for operating expense. This is a mere 
trifle compared to the operating of other 
cars which I have driven for the same pur- 
pose—to say nothing of the additional tire 
expense on larger cars. 


I made 3,200 miles with the Saxon before 
having the first puncture. The motor has 
given me no trouble whatever. It has its first 
time to refuse to start, has never stopped 
while in use and sounds the same as it did 


the day I got it. The car is a wonder. It will 
go any place that any car will go regardless 
of cost. 


T. E. MEANS, New St. Bernice, Ind. 


33 miles to the gallon 


Gentlemen: The Saxon Roadster is the best 
car in the world. Altho this is a hilly coun- 
try and very bad roads | never get less than 
33 miles to the gallon of gasoline. Last 
Wednesday I took a 17-mile trip and was 
astonished to find that | had only used 3 
pints of gasoline. 


CHAS. M. COOPER, Flemingsburg, Ky. 


10,000 miles good service 


I have driven one of your roadsters about 
10,000 miles and it is to-day giving me as 
good service and is in as good running 
order as it was when new. 


J. D. BAILEY, Whitwell, Tenn. 


250 miles on 7 gals. gas 


In a recent trip to Ballinger, Texas, which is 
250 miles distant from Austin, over very 
rough and in many places muddy roads, I 
consumed a net gallonage of a little over 
seven gallons of gas and one gallon and 
three pints of oil. I frequently make 
trips to Mendoza, a little over twenty-two 
miles from Austin, and | consume less than 
two gallons of gas and about | quart of oil 
for this trip. I do not think any car on the 
market can show such results. 


BROOKS HAYNIE, Austin, Texas 


: Letters from Saxon Roadster owners 


Cool on 9-mile hill 


I purchased one of your machines in Port- 
land, Oregon, and drove 450 miles to my 
home in Weiser, Idaho. One point of the 
machine that is especially commendable is 
the cooling system. The average gasoline 
consumption for the entire trip was 34 miles 
per gallon and I had to climb over three 
mountain ranges. Climbed the famous 
nine-mile hill on the west side of the Blue 
Mountain range (all on low) and not once 
did the water in the radiator reach the boil- 
ing point, a cooling feat that could scarcely 
be equalled —much less excelled —by any 


other car. R. A. CROSS, Weiser, Idaho 


9,000 miles 


without a broken part 


On my longest trip I averaged 33 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline and seldom had to 
change gears even though part of the way 
was through sandy roads. Incidentally I 
drove my first Saxon 9,000 miles without 
having to replace a single part. I consider 
this some record. 


SAMUEL S. DUNLAP, Columbus, Ohio 


20 miles from a gallon 


I bought my Saxon Roadster about Decem- 
ber Ist. I think the Saxon car is the only 
car. | made atrip some time ago of 102 miles 
in 5 hours and 15 minutes. The entire trip 
was through steep hills and heavy mud and 
sand, | used one pint of oil and a little less 
than 5 gallons of gasoline. 


W. T. MOORE, Corrigan, Texas 
8,000 miles and no trouble 


My car has been driven over 8,000 miles 
and is good for as many more. The engine 
is doing nice work and gives me no trouble. 
If anyone wants to know what the Saxon 
Roadster will do, refer them to me. 


Rev. HARRY A. ELIASON, Sprakers, N.Y. 


Saxon is best buy 


I have driven my Saxon roadster for t 
years and still average 30 miles to the gall 
of gasoline. I have only one objection 
this—I can’t join the army of Kickers 
high price gasoline. I certainly haven't ai 
kick to make. ot 
Personally I think the Saxon is the be 
buy on the market. Se 


J. V. ARMSTRONG, Washington, C 


Only 20 cents for repairs 


We own two Saxons and the only objecti 
we have to offer is the cost of upkeep. F 
example on the roadster, we have owne 
six months and have already had to dig t 
Twenty Cents for repairs. In our opinic 
the Saxon is the ideal car. — 


U. S. VAN TURYL, Middletown, In 


380 miles for $1.95 : 


The more I drive the Saxon the better 
like it. Last week I made a 380-mile tr 
with it at an actual expense of $1.95. 


H.C. SHULTZ, Concordia, Kan 


ey 
«*Six’? Touring Car. . oo o 
**Six’’ Roadster. 5 . : 39 
‘‘Four’’ Roadster . a? 39 
Delivery Car . < : : 3 R 


Canadian Prices, f. o. b. Windsor, Sore 
Standard equipped “six,” $1 I 155 detac ce 
top, $200; standard equipped rb 
ster, $530; electric equipment, $70; « ies p 
able top, $75. Write for interesting b0O™" 


“Saxon Days.’ Address, Dept. Ci 


Saxon Motor Car Co., Detro1 
The Saxon Motor Car Compa as 


does not announce yearly models 


at last, is a wonderful new headlight 
he greatest advance in automobile light- 
uipment since gas and electricity super- 
oil! 26% more light—positively .NO 
LB light-beama never more than 42 in. 
the ground at any distance from car— 
get the light where you want it! 
° ose 
aylight Conditions for 
J . e . 
Night Driving 
e, the new headlight lens, gives you 
conditions for night driving. Every bump, every 
‘ity in the road is visible for 250 to 500 feet ahead. 
ing up for every shadow—no violent jolts from de- 
or obstructions. In approaching the brow of a 
alite Lenses throw light on the ground where you 
nstead of at the sky. On narrow road or bridges 
see exactly how far over you can safely drive to let 


ass. You can always see ahead, because your vision 
juded by beams from your headligh 


Endorsed by 
First League of 
| Selected by Massa- 
Auto Club, Dec. 7, 
jthe best light of 26 
lenses submitted. 


| for Booklet 


k glaring, dazzling or 
head-lights. Get all 
about Legalite—see 
y really mean to you 
‘w they protect you, 
3 others on the road. 
pon or write postal = i 
dooklet “Daylight Conditions for SS Cc ae 
iving.” It tells the whole won- RS 121 eM St 
ory. Write NOW before you B Heh awa F 
nd please give your dealer's SS ns oston, Mass. 
s ease send me 

s SS your new free book- 
teCorporation tet, “Daylight Condi- 
on St. Boston, Mass. s tions for Night Driving.” 

. ek 
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that the largest club 
in the world is com- 
posed entirely of 
girls. 


as formed “with one 
to make money,’’ and 
embers through it have 
2d hundreds of thou- 
s of dollars. 


\y girl may join. There 
o dues and no entrance 
The doings of the girls 
chronicled in a little 
zine sent free to mem- 


Let me tell you about 
\ddress 


Manager, The Girls’ Club 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
Hannibal and his convoy arrived a trifle 
late and were not a joyous spectacle when 
they did appear. Hannibal had covered 
his white tights with a raincoat, which 
flapped dismally in the night air, disclosing 
his curled-up slippers and his doleful legs. 
I slipped myself one silent chuckle when he 
came in. I reflected that the punishment 
fitted the crime, and that if I was causing 
him mental agony I was also keeping him 
from exposing his somewhat crude person 
before a lot of strange ladies in the Occi- 
dental Hotel ballroom. 

Thereafter ensued silence, broken by an 
occasional sob from Myra. Hannibal was 
full of effervescing conversation, which was 
kept in him by Myers and Joe. They told 
him to keep his face shut and nudged him 
with the nozzle of a gun to emphasize their 
commands. Meantime I lay on my valued 
stomach above the littlescene and wondered 
what had become of the Reverend Angus 
Lovell and party. 

They cameat length. Mr. Lovell was the 
color of a codfish that has lain in the sun. 
Myers turned up the smoking lamp, and I 
gazed down on a setting that will not be re- 
peated in Arizona or elsewhere for some 
years to come. Hannibal sat on an up- 
turned beer keg, winding and unwinding 
his raincoat about his long legs and strain- 
ing at his bonds. Myra, pale and shivering, 
occupied a broken chair in the opposite 
corner. _Mr. Lovell leaned against the wall 
and tried to keep his teeth from chattering, 
and Hairless Joe, with two guns in his fists, 
walked about and gave orders. When the 
light went up Mr. Lovell saw Hannibal and 
Myra, and for a moment the fear went out 
of his face and amazed stupefaction suc- 
ceeded. I supposed the frightened clergy- 
man was surprised to find that he was 
called to marry two such prominent citi- 
zens. That’s what I supposed at the time; 
but I was a little in error. 

“Might I ask,” trembled Mr. Lovell, 
“why Iam brought here forcibly, and ——” 

“T’ll tell you all you need to know in a 
few words,” interrupted Myers, the Mexi- 
can mantamer. ‘‘You are here to marry 
this man to this woman. He may not want 


to marry her. She may not want to marry 
him. And you may not want to marry 
them. But we’re here to see that it is done; 
and anybody who tries to stop us won’t see 
to-morrow. It means they leave here mar- 
ried or dead. Is that plain?” 

“Look here!”’ Hannibal shouted. ‘You 
can’t ——” 

“Shut your head!”’ Myers growled. 

Then he turned to Mr. Lovell. 

“Eiverything’s ready,” hesaid. ‘“‘Tie the 
knot, and tie it quick!” 

“Tt is impossible,’’ Hannibal protested. 
“We don’t want Ze 

“Another word from you and I’m going 
to hit you right on the head with this!” 
Myers answered, holding out his gun by the 
barrel. 

Hannibal subsided. 

“Oh!” That was Myra’s only contribu- 
tion to the conversation, but it meant a lot. 

Mr. Lovell was anxious to obey. His 
book trembled as he raised it and his lips 
trembled too; but he started in, with as 
black an audience as he will ever have, to 
unite two loving souls. Scowling faces 
confronted him. Gleaming eyes peered 
through slits in black masks, and guns glis- 
tened. He began in a low, shaky voice, and 
got to the point where Hannibal says: “TI 
do.” Hannibal said it, too, swallowing hard. 

“Do you take this man?” the dominie 
inquired of Myra, whose face was as white 
as his own. 

She was beyond words, but she nodded 
and sank back. 

“Then I pronounce you,” said Mr. Loy- 
ell—and under the guns he pronounced 
them what I had long and earnestly yearned 
to have them be—‘‘man and wife.” 

After this, Myers and Hairless Joe made 
a little speech of instruction to Hannibal 
and Myra. ( 

“You will stay here one hour,”’ they said. 
‘‘After that your actions do not interest us. 
But if either one of you stirs from this room 
until one hour has passed you won’t get 
farther than the door.” 

“As for you,” added Hairless Joe to Mr. 
Lovell, ‘‘you come with me.” 

The minister put his book in his pocket 
and turned away with the expression of a 
man who has feared the worst and now 
knows it. He probably expected to be shot 


and buried in a deserted well. 

One by one the silent desperadoes moved 
out into the night. Noiselessly they dis- 
appeared; and after tying Hannibal and 


The 


“Chesterfield” — 


Extra~Thin 
Watch for 
Gentlemen 


for Graduation 


—the watch that 
wears the purple 


RADUATION is the one 
event of a young person’s life 
most worthy of remembrance—and 


no other token is so appropriate as 
a South Bend Watch. 


The Graduate’s years of study, his 
education and training have all 
aimed to make accuracy—in thought 
and action —a part of his very being. 


A South Bend Watch, with its i- 
long accuracy, is a significant gift 
which will aid him in carrying this 
spirit into every phase of his busi- 
ness and social life. 


South Bend 
Watches 


The handsome appearance and high qual- 
ity of South Bend Watches make them 
welcome gifts, which evidence the dis- 
criminating taste of the giver. 


In jewelers’ stores and windows, South 
Bend Watches can be easily identified by 
their bands of Purple Ribbon. Prices, 
$16.00 to $100.00. 


Ask to see the new 19-jewel Extra-Thin 
model; it includes several features never 
before built into a watch selling for $27.50. 


May we send you our catalog? 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
16 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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““We’re cleaned out! 


—Just because you wouldn’t 
let me buy that Protectograph 
Check Warsters: 


“But we write so few checks, I thought —” 


“Well, this ONE raised check was enough to wipe out all the 
money we had in the bank — and it hurts our credit besides. And to 
think that just a few dollars would have saved us.” « 


‘rotectograph 
Check Writer  corarsten) 


Writes and protects the full amount in the body of the 
check, draft, or other negotiable instrument, exact to 
the penny, in two vivid colors, all at one operation. A 
complete word to each stroke of the handle. 


Each character is ““shredded’’ through the paper, and 
insoluble ink forced through the shreds (the basic and 
exclusive Todd patent, which is the foundation of the 
entire check-protecting art). The om/y Protectograph 
is the Todd Protectograph. The word Protecto- 
graph is our registered trade mark. 


The Pariner’s 
Mistake 


The Todd 
Two - Color 
System 


Price (if purchased before the present 
stock is exhausted) $35. Due to ris- 
ing cost of all materials, price must 
be advanced shortly to $40. 


(Amount words in red—Denominations in black) 

Used by nearly 500,000 satisfied purchasers, including U. S. Treasury, probably 95 per cent 
of commercial banks, and hundreds of thousands of conservative business houses in all lines. 
The Protectograph System has never failed to protect the signature of its user. 

When you buy a Check Writer with the name of Todd upon it, you are 
certain of getting an instrument that represents the last word in the develop- 
ment of protection, speed, serviceability, and backed with the most liberal 
guarantee of lasting satisfaction. We have never rendered a bill to any 
original purchaser for ordinary replacements or repairs. 

PEERLESS CHECK WRITER—now added to our line—$35, 

PROTOD CHECKS AND DRAFTS—made only for users of the 
Protectograph and Peerless machines. Each check on special Chemical- 
Fibre PROTOD Protective paper, registered and safeguarded like U.S. 
Bank notes. Forgery-proof. Write for samples and prices. 

Check raising is getting to be as common as shoplifting. It happens 
every day, somewhere, everywhere. If all the raised-check cases were al- 
lowed to get in the newspapers, where all business men could see them, there would be Five 
Million Todd Machines in use to-day, instead of about 500,000. Are you one of the unprotected 
who are carrying all the risk? Ask us to send our Confidential Book on Check Raising by a 
world-famous detective, and samples of Protectograph Check Writing. 


Letterhead showing responsible business connection must accompany request for confidential book. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO.,1144 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Established 1899 World’s Largest Makers of Check Protecting Devices 


YOUR HEAD or YOUR HANDS 


You can make a living with either, but there’ll be a big difference in the living. 

The manual laborer may earn $2.00 a day. The salesman —a headworker— 
earns $10.00 a day. 

Subscription Representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Genileman are headworkers—salesmen. Many of them make more than 
$10.00 a day. Even in their spare time scores of them earn $50.00 or more a month. 

Would you like to coin your spare hours or full time into dollars? We can offer you 
a position as our local representative — on salary and commission. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


The Famous Old 
““Not Over” 
Protectograph 


Agency Division, Box 410 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


faculty have earned $100 in two days, often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


Earn from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer—un- 
crowded field—dignified profession. Learn to draw during your spare time 
by our home study method. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Send 6c in 
stamps for beautiful 32-page catalog in colors. Also our folio of commercial 

illustrations. 
| FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, Inc. 


| AMESSAGE IO THE/AMBITIOUS 28 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


EVENING POST 


Myra toa couple of posts, in such a manner 
that they could work free in time, Hairless 
Joe and Myers departed, taking Mr. Lovell 
along. The job was over and the wedded 
ones were left in sole possession of the room. 

Meantime I was wearing ruts into my 
anatomy which would remain for hours. I 
figured that after the first fright had worn 
away the bride and groom would begin to 
see the happy side of the adventure. Fear 
would give way to gladness; and after it 
had smoothed out I would probably pop 
down from my hiding place and confess 
that I had done the whole thing. 

Of course I intended to wait till the 
proper moment. I had no idea of bursting 
down prematurely on a bridal scene. As it 
turned out, I didn’t burst anywhere at all. 
I remained on the two-by-four. If I had 
only known, I was probably the most com- 
pletely nonbursting citizen in Arizona; and 
as time wore on it occurred to me that 
something was seriously wrong. 

Myra was weeping frenziedly; and Han- 
nibal, regardless of his bride, indulged in 
brief spasms of language not generally asso- 
ciated with incipient honeymoons. I lay 
there and listened in a pained attitude, and 
getting more and more surprised as time 
wore on and the happy stuff failed to mate- 
rialize. 

By all rights, Hannibal should have been 
tickled to death, no matter how Myra felt 
about it. I expected most anything from 
her, but only joy from him. Instead, he 
was foaming like a barrel of sour cider. 

Finally he worked loose from his bonds 
and freed his bride. I was beginning to ache 
in thirty-nine places and my back was 
slowly going numb on me, but I preferred 
where I was to a position immediately in 
front of Hannibal. He was most horribly 
annoyed. 

“‘Tt’ll certainly be in the newspapers!”’ 
he groaned. 

Why not? Why shouldn’t the marriage 
of society celebrities be in the papers? In 
order to make sure I had written all the 
editors early in the evening and the glad 
news would reach them in the morning, 
though I left some of the details out. 

“And mother—mother will never for- 
give us!”’ Myra said bitterly, as though 
something was Hannibal’s fault. ‘‘No 
matter what we say to her, the harm has 
been done. I cannot understand it! Why— 
why in heaven’s name did this happen in 
this way?” 

Hannibal remained silent and in thought. 

“At first,’ he said slowly, “‘it looked to 
me like a plain case of kidnaping for money. 
They wanted no money. They wanted 
nothing but this marriage. If they have 
gone away, and if we are free to leave here 
in an hour, there is only one answer.” 

“What?” his bride asked. 

“Tuke!’? Hannibal replied; and I 
thought at the time that I didn’t like the 
tone. 

There was further silence. 

“Do you think ”? Myra started. 

“T don’t know what to think; but this 
has knocked all our plans to bits. There is 
only one colossal and blundering ass in the 
world who is big-enough fool to have done 
this—and that’s Luke. I certainly would 
like to see him for a few moments.” 

I moved back about three inches, which 
were all the inches available. More and 
more, as time wore on, I felt the necessity 
of breathing with as little noise as possible. 
I was about twelve feet away from Hanni- 
bal, and in his eyes was a gleam that in no 
way resembled the word welcome. 

“Tt has ruined everything!’ Myra ex- 
claimed, bursting into a fresh flood. “I 
can’t answer for what mother will ay 

‘‘Let’s forget mother for.a while,’ her 
husband suggested. ‘‘ The damage has been 
done. If you had done as I said in the be- 
ginning all this would have been avoided.” 

Now and then he ventured to the door, 
which swung on a single broken hinge; but 
his bride restrained him, fearing for his life. 
It was plain that they cared for each other; 
but I wasn’t happy. And I had definitely 
postponed rushing up with the extended 
hand of congratulation. Not for little Luke 
Spangler—in good health! 

Finally they left, looking uneasily about 
them before setting out into the night. I 
could hear them clambering over the rocks 
in the darkness.» And when all sounds had 
ceased, and the valley was again in silence, 
I removed the scantlings from the corruga- 
tions they had worn in me and crawled 
down to earth. And I will frankly state 
that, at this point, I did not understand. 
My scheme had gone through, but there 
was no joy anywhere apparent. I had 


of the house and decided to stay out 
way until the air cleared, 

At noon the following day the 
papers published a special edition ; 
excitement and headlines, giving go 
the horrendous details of the most atr. 
incident that had ever upset P| 
society; and five minutes later Ha 
Gregg, now divested of his hite { 
drove up my lane and stopped at the | 
I know this because I saw him from | 
a rock fifty yards away. He went ; 
my servant informed him that Mr, 
gler was not at home. Hannibal can 
and I noticed his expression, He 
away; and it was then that I got o 
little car and filled her full of gasoline, 
that she had plenty of lubricating o 
that the tires were full. I climbed in 
a word with my man, and oozed doy 
drive and into the road, turning in t 
rection diametrically opposite to that 
by Hannibal Gregg. on 

Two miles away from my ranch 
served in the distance a tall, black { 
and, as I whizzed on, I recognize 
Reverend Angus Lovell. He was con 
from his house and carrying in his h 
copy of the day’s newspaper, He 
me. : 

“Did you hear about it?” he dem 
in the proud and excited tones of on 
has participated in an event. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Hannibal Gregg and Myra Lee 
kidnaped last night by a band of n 
and were married by force. I was th 
ister. They surrounded us with gur 
threatened to kill us all; so I nat 
married them. Here’s my photog 
He held up the paper. 

‘“‘Astounding!”’ I said, inwardly c: 

“T can’t tell you all the horrible « 
now, because I’m in a hurry; but i 
wholly remarkable. As a result, Miss 
mother may disinherit her, disown he 
refuse ever again to see her. The m 
I may say, has always been the stum 
block.” on, OM 

“T thought Mrs. Lee liked Hannit: 
said gloomily, fingering my throttl 
I was anxious to be gone. 

“‘She does, in a way,” said the offic 
clergyman; “‘but she forbade My 
marry until she was twenty-one, anc 
she refuses to believe the kidnaping st 

“That marriage didn’t seem to m 
whaling hit with anybody,” I wer 
more morose than ever. i 

“Of course it didn’t!” he said bri 
“Tt simply smashed all their plans—he 
now the first marriage is exposed ee 

“The first marriage!” I yelled. 
first marriage?” ; 

The Reverend Angus crow-hopped 
feet, being considerably startled b 
vigor of my inquiry. 

““You—you didn’t read the paper 
fully,” said he. F 

‘Man alive, I didn’t readitatall! V 


happiness by the marriage rou 
understand what I meant wh 
all my friends are welcom 
Spangler hacienda on the 
Hannibal Gregg. ee 
Maybe the soothing hand of 
allayed his wild rage; maybe no 
to find out as soon as the news 8° 
that there’s smoke once more. = 
neys up toward Camel-back 
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he High Price of Gasoline is Only an Item 
Compared with Your Excess Tire Cost 


"T IS interesting to 
see the whole thing 
worked out in figures. 

- The United States 

sus Bureau reports the 

rly production of tires 
this country as worth 

6,411,692. 

recent investigation by 

ell-known authority, of 

mileage on forty differ- 
makes of car, shows that 
average service to the 

of tires is less than 4,750 

307 

he Franklin Car deliv- 

| to its owners last year 

average of 9,030 miles 
he set of tires. 

the average car were 

gned to give the public 

same tire mileage as the 
nklin Car, the motorists 
merica would save from 

r tire bills not less than Seventy-two 

lion Dollars a year. 

he whole fact of the matter is that 

average tire never gets a chance to 

out its normal life. 
is pounded out of service by road 

*k. 

oads are rough. 

very rut causes a side blow. 

very change in the speed of a car 

Ws strain on the tires. 

he car lacks flexibility. It hammers 


— 


a 
eo 
i= 


Here is a demonstration of a Franklin discovery that is attracting the attention of the 
engineering world. The photograph shows the experiment conducted before the Engineer- 
ing Students at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. The diagonal front and rear wheels 
were run upon blocks of wood one foot in height. The spark plugs were removed from 
the motor and the engine turned over freely by hand, showing the absolute elimination of 
distortion and strain in the drive line, which Franklin flexibility makes possible even under 
the most strenuous road conditions. 
position. All the distortion is taken up in the springs, the flexible frame and the supports 
of the various mechanical units. 


its dead weight down on the tire —and 
these blows, delivered to the tire through 
the rigid construction of the car, bruise 
the rubber and the tire fabric. 

Everywhere in engineering circles the 
Franklin is known as the car of scientific 
light weight and flexibility. 

Its wood frame, its full elliptic springs, 
its rear axle drive through the springs, 
its freedom from torque and strut rods 
—every unit is constructed to cushion 
road shock. 


Notice that the body is in an entirely horizontal 


The result is long life 
for the Franklin Car— 

An easy riding quality 
never equalled — 

Twenty miles to the 
gallon of gasoline and a tire 
mileage for the Franklin 
owner that is double what 
the average motorist gets. 

Why should a motorist 
get only twelve miles from 
a gallon of gasoline, buy a 
new set of tires every four 
thousand miles and a new 
car every year? 

Here and there various 
solutions are proposed —in- 
cluding Congressional ac- 
tion to make the price of 
gasoline suit everybody. 

To the practical minded 
man we say this: — 

This is a personal matter 
for your individual action. 

Go to the Franklin dealer and get him 
to show you the saving in operating 
costs of the Franklin in comparison 
with any other car in America or 
Europe—no matter what the price of 
gasoline or what the price of tires. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, IN. Y: 


Roadster — $1900, F. O. B. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Actual Scale 
Weight, 2566 pounds. 


Touring Car—$1950, F.O.B. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Actual Scale 
Weight, 2680 pounds. 


further demonstration of what Franklin flexibility means in driving over rough roads, here is the Franklin Car being driven by W. F. Lentz, over the bare ties of the Bay 
' Trestle at Norfolk, Virginia—nine hundred feet long, twenty-four feet above the ground level and with a six per cent. grade at each end. The Franklin tire mileage would 
possible if it were not for the Franklin flexibility. The Franklin chassis is not trussed and tied and held rigid. Road shocks cannot reach the passengers. 
ated by the full elliptic springs and the Franklin flexible construction. 


They are 


Can Your Car Do This ?...48 > 


This car, under its own power, 
climbed an open Jack Knife bridge 
in Chicago. 

This extraordinary feat is possible 
only on account of the Stewart 
Vacuum System, with which the car 
was equipped. 


A car without one could not do it. 


With the old gravity system of 
gasoline feed, your car is dead when- 
ever your carburetor is higher than 
your gasoline tank. 


The pressure system requires 
endless bothersome hand pumping 
and constant attention—and when 
most needed it often fails. 
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Every car equipped with a 
Stewart Vacuum System is absolutely 
sure of a perfect, positive and auto- 
matic flow of gasoline to the carbu- 
retor under all conditions. 


The Stewart Vacuum System will 
also save from 10% to 20% on gas- 
oline bills, which is a big factor now- 
adays. 


It is used by over 60% of all car 
manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment. 


See that the Stewart Vacuum 
System is on the next car that you buy. 


No car is better than its accessories 


facuum 


m System, 
4 y 


If you are not going to buy anew _ 
car this year, bring your old car up 
to date by installing a Stewart 
Vacuum System. 


It can be readily installed on any 
car now in use. 


Price $10—complete. 


If the next car you buy is equipped 
with Stewart Products you will get 
the utmost pleasure, safety and all 
around value for your money. Insist 
on a Stewart Warning Signal, Stewart 
Tire Pump, Stewart Speedometer and 
Stewart Vacuum System. They will 
cost you nothing extra. 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages — Everywhere 


Branches and Service Stations in all principal cities 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Warner Stewart Stewart Stewart Stewart 
Auto-Meter Motor-Driven Hand-Operated Speedometer Tire Pump 
$50 to $200 Warning Signal $6 Warning Signal $3.50 $25 up $12 


Stewart Stewart 
ter for 
Vag Tank Svecsdon $10 


ike the Boys Who 
Ride Them— 


Sturdy, strong, upstanding 
id very good to look at. 


‘Chain’ Tread Bicycle Tires 


e made to fit the needs of 
uungsters and oldsters, too, 
10 want long service anti-skid 
‘es on their ‘‘ wheels.”’ 


Ride on ‘Chain’ Treads. 


See how they cling to the 
pperiest road—how they fairly 
t you out of loose sand, and 
rw hard it is to puncture them, 
wear them out; and you, too, 
Iljointhegreatarmy of bicycle 
lerswhosay—‘‘There’s no tire 
\ite so good as a‘Chain’ Tread.”’ 
bod tire dealers always sell ‘Chain’ Treads—and those 


2 dealers have Dan Beard’s new book for boys which they 
give free to any boy who asks for it. 


nited States lire Company 


‘Chain’ Tread Single Tube 
‘Chain’ Tread G. & J. Double Tube 
BICYCLE TIRES 


THE IDLE BOY 


is usually his mother’s care 
and the neighbors’ aversion. 
His mischief, his noise are 
generally the result of having 
nothing in particular to do. 


_ Few boys can be taught 
industry by the willow- stick 
method. You must substitute 
some incentive to make him 
want to conform to your 
wishes. You must get the 
boy to teach himself. 


How you can solve your 
boy problem is told in ‘‘What 
Shail I Do With My Boy?” 
an interesting, to-the-point 
booklet written for parents. 
We will send you a copy, 
free of charge. 


| Sales Division, Box 412 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE QUESTION OF 
OVEREXPANSION 


(Continued from Page 19) 


they must be paid through increased taxes; 
but there are many kinds of taxes. Will 
they be paid through taxes on imports and 
rents, which taxes must ultimately be met 
by the working classes? Or will they be 
paid through taxes on income and inherit- 
ance, which would be paid largely by the 
well-to-do? Though without doubt the 
burden on the working classes will be greatly 
increased, I am convinced that most of the 
great cost of this war will ultimately be col- 
lected through inheritance and incometaxes. 

This will make the investor sit up and 
take notice. This will make a great stam- 
pede for tax-free bonds. 

Of course some say that these increased 
taxes will force labor to work for less; but 
I do not see it that way. Increased taxes 
will result in increased European manufac- 
turing costs, which will have the same effect 
on our industries and labor as will increased 
European wages. 

What goes up must come down. During 
the past year we have been going up, 
up, up; and we shall probably continue this 
upward movement so long as the war lasts. 
After the war ends we shall begin to go 
down, and all the legislation imaginable 
cannot stop us. While the war has been in 
progress Europe has been going down. So 
long as the war lasts she will probably con- 
tinue this downward movement. After 
peace comes, however, and the following 
readjustment has taken place, Europe will 
come up again. 

The conditions on both sides of the At- 
lantic may not reach a common level for a 
century; but let me tell you that, ten years 
after the war is over, conditions will be 
much nearer a common level than they 
were ten years before the war commenced. 
The thing for us to do is to attend to our 
knitting—adopt Europe’s codperative and 
efficient methods in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, instead of depending on legisla- 
tive cure-alls in the form of uneconomic 
restrictions or artificial stimulants. The fit- 
test will ultimately survive. Our job is to 
train and become the fittest. 


Depression After the War 


In order that readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PostT may not be dependent on my 
opinion alone I have interviewed and tele- 
graphed a number of prominent men to get 
their ideas on this subject, and below will be 
found their replies. 

John Hays Hammond, the famous mining 
engineer, says: 

“‘Directly after the war business should 
continue good for a while, gradually fading 
into a period of dullness. I fail to see how 
a great part of the world can suffer without 
the United States being compelled to share 
the loss; though I am not so bearish as 
many. The nations of Europe, especially 
Germany, will quickly rebound after the 
war. Germany has not permitted the barons 
of her industries to go to the front. Her 
entire industrial system is probably being 
kept intact. Of course the aftermath of the 
war will be governed largely by its duration 
and how reckless we are from now on; the 
higher we go now, the lower we’ll go down 
later.” 

Senator John W. Weeks, the Boston 
banker, writes: 

“When the war is over we are almost 
certain to have a slump in business; our 
markets are going to be restricted rather 
than increased. Europe, as a whole, is go- 
ing to be poor, and you cannot sell goods to 
aman whois poor and has no credit; neither 
can you do so to a nation. I confidently 
look forward to a situation in which com- 
petition with our industries and products 
will be keener than ever before.” 

James J. Hill, the railroad builder, says 
he fears labor troubles in the United States 
must come after the war, ‘when the high 
scale of pay adopted during the present era 
of prosperity must be scaled down so as 
to meet the competition of labor abroad, 
which, when released from war duties, will 
again be available for manufacturers.” 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, believes that, though ‘‘there seems 
nothing that threatens the continuance of 
a general prosperity, there must be read- 
justments from present conditions to future 
ones, the stress of which will depend upon 
the wisdom with which the present is 
utilized.”’ 
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Before Valspar was invented 
who would have thought of 
washing the varnished front 
door?—or squirting the hose 
on it? 


Varnish was once a fragile 
thing. It was 
more to beau- 
tify woodwork 
than to pro- 
tect it. Even 
rain-drops left 
the surface. 


white spots on 


Valspar has changed all that — 
for Valspar not only gives a 
beautiful finish but is absolutely 
waterproof and spot-proof. 
Wisdom selects it— water re- 
spects it. 


No amount of water injures 
Valspar—soap and water cleanse 


New York Chicago Boston 


Note the 
posters in the 
window 


~nineaette DADS 


2A 


Drenchings have no terror 
for Valsparred woodwork — 


SU 


The Varnish That Won't Turn Whi 


SVvovesuttoatniaitectecsociics ssa tt 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World. Established 1832. 


W. P. FULLER & Co., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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it—even boiling water cannot 
harm it. Spilled hot tea or 
other liquids leave absolutely 
no effect. A rain washing only 
brightens it. 


There is no varnishable place, 
indoors or out, 
that should not 
be Valsparred— 
if you want 
real varnish 
service. Home owners want 
Valspar for front doors, win- 
dow seats, sills and frames; 
for porch furniture, bath 
rooms, pantries, kitchens, 
for floors, furniture and all 
woodwork. 


Stores that sell Valspar display 
the posters in their windows as 
shown below. 


Toronto Amsterdam London 


Copyright 1916 by 
Valentine & Company 
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Aowecdu 
Facreuck 


HEN Stanley found 
Dr. Livingstone in 
the heart of the 
African jungle, one of his 
first acts was to borrow the 
hone used by the doctor on 
his surgical instruments. 

Stanley’s bearers had 
lost the baggage contain- 
ing hishone. His razor had 
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e Ey t Thirt weeks 
ithout a <8 


have 


acquired an edge like a 
butter knife and his beard 
the appearance of a hedge. 
Today practically every 
famous traveler, explorer 
and missionary carries a 
Gillette Safety Razor. 


Gillette Blades are on 
sale in the Arctic Circle 
and the African jungle, in 
every outfitting camp in 
the world. 


Stropping and honing 
has had its day. 


The daily Gillette shave 


is a matter of course with 
the average business and 
professional man. 


A Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe 
and sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no mat- 
ter how wiry the beard or tender the skin. 
Adjust the handle for a light or a close 
shave. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. No stropping—no honing. Price 
$5 to $50. Blades 50c. to $1 the packet. 


Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


At your service 


Don’t leave The Satur- 
day Evening Post out 
of your vacation. 
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S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, writes: 

“We will have a sentimental slump in 
business just as bad as we had at the begin- 
ning of thewar. Theanswer to what is going 
toresult from a cessation of hostilities is that 
we will all call a halt; and, as soon as we 
find that it is not doing us any harm, then 
our business will revive and we will have 
comparatively good times.” 

T. P. Shonts, president of the Interbor- 
ough, New York City, says: 

“The length of time during which general 
business will remain good with us after the 
war depends upon the character of legisla- 
tion we may receive from Washington. If 
our representatives in Washington will rise 
above party affiliations and regard the situ- 
ation from purely a business point of view 
and act accordingly, then the opportunity 
will exist for us to continue and increase as 
a world commercial power.” 

George E. Roberts, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York, 
whose opinion I value most highly, states 
this regarding interest rates: 

“The general theory of the National City 
Bank about interest rates is that the trend 
upon all long-time securities will be higher 
as a result of the ending of the war—that 
is to say, capital for permanent investment 
will be dearer. The rate of interest for bank 
funds is not affected by the same causes, 
and changes more rapidly; and it is possi- 
ble that, in the confusion and. unsettled 
state following the close of the war, bank 
funds for a time may be in light request, 
and that banks and owners of liquid capital 
may pursue a waiting attitude; in which 
case short-time money will be cheap. There 
will be, however, so much use for capital in 
reéstablishing industry and for upbuilding 
purposes that we look to see banking funds 
also in active demand.” 


Wake Up and Keep Costs Down 


George M. Reynolds, president of the 
big Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, of Chicago, writes: 

“When war is over, and the wheels turn- 
ing in our factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of war materials stop, we shall have 
a decrease in the volume of our business; 
but I think it will not take the country long 
to supply work for this labor and that there 
will be no serious difficulty.” 

John J. Raskob, of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, replies: 


“T believe the United States must even- | 


tually pay a portion of the cost of the war; 
but the time for its payment will not be 
immediate—perhaps in two to five years 
after peace is secured.” 


Of course these are only the opinions of 
individuals and apply on the basis of con- 
ditions as they exist to-day. All of them 
recognize that a long war would mean a 
different result in the United States from a 
short war. Really, one must know how long 
the war is to last before giving a reasonable 
answer to these questions; but as every 
month goes by we certainly are nearer the 
end. If there is any safe bet it is that the 
war will end without a complete victory for 
either side. Atleast it is on this assumption 
that I have endeavored to answer these 
questions. 

If my hypothesis is correct I think we can 
depend upon these conclusions—namely: 
That the United States must help pay 
Europe’s bill and for a reasonable time 
after the war will suffer with Europe; but 
that this suffering need not be so severe as 
some of our politicians pretend to fear, if 
we will wake up, keep down costs, become 
truly efficient, courageous and forehanded. 


’ No Dread of — | 
Germs — 


need be-felt in. homes» 
where Lysol is used 
properly; Lysol is em- 
ployed for hospital 
use practically every-~ 
where. Every home J 
should have a bottle _ 
for regular use 
bathrooms, kitcher 
garbage cans. In value 


rooms and personal hygi 


Disinfectant an 
Lysol has 214 times the g 
of carbolic acid and is not. 


centrated. It is used dilute 
bottle lasts a long time 


3 Sizes: 25c, 50c 


Manufac- 
turing 


appearance of al 
eight” with ZIT. 

ZIT is one of -the best | 
ever invented. It not on 
your car of grit, co and 


polishes it. i 
AN utc 0 


ZIT bev 


Wherever you will go for the summer, 
there is a Post boy waiting to give 
you the same unfailing service that is 


means a tremendous saving 
owners. A season’s supply actually ; 
costs less than one soap-and-water 
garage cleaning. 
Simply apply with the waa 
Junior Sprayer and rub off is 
cheesecloth—that’s all. ; 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send 8 us 
his nate and $1.25 and we will ‘tase 
complete outfit by parcel ei uaran- 
teed satisfactory. ce 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL com ANY . 
Westfield, Mass. 


yours at home. Send us the coupon 
so that we may let him know when to expect you and ie. to 
find you. We’ll do the rest. 

You’re sure to be in the midst of a summer serial you wouldn’t 
miss. Attend to the coupon today rather than forget it tomorrow. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 415, PHILADELPHIA 
I desire to take advantage of your summer delivery service. I expect to be at 


Street Address 


Reduced Rates on Shipments 

Automobiles — 

443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 

ing, New York; 640 Old South ahd 

Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los | Ang 

| nock Building, San Francisco. 
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GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


First and foremost it is the symbol of *°Truck 
Headquarters’’—the source of the most 
complete line of worm and chain drive trucks 
in the country. 


It stands for motor trucks whose construction measures 
up to the most exacting requirements of critical buyers 
who know how motor trucks must be built to be prof- 
itable to the user. 


It stands for the finished product of practical and experi- 
enced men working in shoulder-to-shoulder co-operation 
throughout every department of the great GMC factory. 


—a line of trucks du/t in worm and chain drive to meet 
the varied demands of city and country work —‘‘a truck 
to fit your business.’’ 

It stands for commercial vehicles that operate at a minimum cost 


for upkeep, with a record for low cost per ton mile per year in 
either the light duty or heavy haulage class. 


It stands for motor trucks of greatest pulling power —trucks that 
can pull up hills and out of holes impossible for other two-wheel 
driven trucks—a strong statement, but one proved by trucks in 
active service. 


It stands for a line of trucks unsurpassed in quality, simplicity of 
construction, ease of care or operation—yet priced lower than 
other high grade trucks — decidedly a line you should investigate 
before you invest. 


Send for our new human interest truck story —‘‘Old Sam’s Experience.” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
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HEN the call 

of the great 

outdoors 
lures us far from 
garages and repair 
shops, we want a car 
that will take us out 
—and bring us back 
again. 


Three hundred and eighty thousand owners of cars 
equipped with Delco Electric Cranking, Lighting and 
Ignition are experiencing in their everyday driving the 


efficiency and dependability 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


The 
Original 
Malted Milk ai 
Nourishing 


Delicious 
Digestible 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs no 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in. powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


OR SILVER: EDGING 


ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


of the Delco System. 


hand. 
The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafés. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 


cooking — 


Why not pay a few cents 
more for brake lining 
and get 
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think him capable of being a traitor that he 
refused to answer any question asked him 
by the captain, who in his anger might have 
ordered him shot then and there if it had 
not been for my filleul and myself. When 
finally I was given a chance to speak I told 
of my suspicions, whereupon the captain 
ordered an immediate search of the prem- 
ises. : 


American Ambulance, NEUILLY. 
February 15, 1916. 

. . . and, believe me, for a few seconds 
there it looked pretty smoky for the Count, 
as the stiff-necked old rooster was in such 
a frozen rage that he either couldn’t or 
wouldn’t speak; and Captain Charru is a 
choleric man, with red hair and a prog- 
nathic jaw, and in times of peace a violent 
Socialist of the Yonne. 

I myself was too paralyzed to be of any 
use for the moment; but it did not matter. 
It was right here that my wonderful little 
godmother stepped out into the limelight 
and said her piece. In her long white 
gown—which showed rather more of her 
pretty throat than she realized—and with 
the yellow lamplight glancing from her 
heavy hair, which hung in two long heavy 
braids over either shoulder to below her 
waist, and her blue eyes as dark as sap- 


me of a Druid priestess pronouncing the 
words of an oracle or prophecy, or whatever 
line of talk it was they used to get out of 
their systems. 

I believe I have forgotten to tell you that 
taken at any or all times, my godmother’s 
looks are of a sort to make a Conscientious 
Objector turn his sputter-gun on an army 
corps composed of clergymen to win a smile 


were Germans—but just at this moment 
there was something almost unearthly 
about her beauty, and it nailed our Rufus 
the Red between the eyes. But her talk 
was canny enough, and when she had given 
us a quick kinematograph picture of one 
Webber, the Dutch General Manager of 
the Count’s sugar-beet industry, we scat- 
tered out to flush the drains. This Webber 
person lived at the Forked Woods Farm 
and had been there for dinner, going across 
the court shortly afterward to the grange, 
in the loft room of which he had taken up 
his quarters since the arrival of the family, 
who had been there, I learned, about a 
fortnight. 

It seemed to me most probable that the 
fellow was somewhere within the inclosure, 
as we had slipped up and surrounded the 
place too quickly and quietly to give him 
the alarm. He might have heard us come 
into the court, though, and crawled into 
some hiding place. I did not get a chance 
for a word with Suzy, as the captain told 
them curtly they might retire. He was an 
efficient officer, was this same Charru, like 
many that have been developed during the 
war, and he set his terriers to work like an 
experienced huntsman. He motioned me 
to follow him and we walked out into the 
middle of the court, or farmyard. Riding 
out from § , | had told him what I was 
and how I happened to be serving in the 
French Army. 

“What do you know about these people?” 
he asked, standing where he could keep an 
eye on allsides. ‘‘They seemed to recognize 
you with some surprise.”’ 

“T have the honor to be mademoiselle’s 
filleul,” I answered, and told him of my 
having been entertained by the family at 
St. Cloud when on leave. ‘Mademoiselle 
told me they had a chateau and some farms 
in this locality,’’ I concluded; “but I did 
not know just where, or that they had come 
out here.”’ 

He tugged at his wiry mustache. 

“Unless we can pinch this spy it may go 
hard with the old gentleman,” he growled. 
“That would be a pity; his daughter is so 
beautiful. But he is not popular. I know 
something about him. He is a hot old 
royalist and strong partisan of the Church; 
and at the time of the separation of Church 
and State the articles he wrote for the press 
were enough to have got anybody else 
chased out of the country. This looks bad 
for him—this communication with the 
enemy going on right under his nose!” 

“Tt’s not possible that he can be a traitor 
to France,” I answered. “He may be a 
royalist and disapprove the government, 
but that would be apt to make him love his 


country all the more, on the principle of a 


MON FILLEUL 


(Continued from Page 8) 


phires in her colorless face, she reminded ; 


from her—which I think it would if they. 


man who finds that what is most ¢. 
pe tre| 


who would prefer to see that ¢ 
most love entirely destroyed thay: 
disgraced—and these old cocks consi. 


republicans as the sweepings 
Besides, he has been ruined 
One must always consider the possibi. 
avin . thes questions.” si 

e looked at me, still tugging at hi: 
tache. I don’t think that es ee 
back to where he belonged, and was. 
bit upset at the vision | 


at the ( 

Ws. business, 
capitaine,” I answered. “He love 
country and he hates the — y. A 
for the avarice you suggest I | happt 
know that he has not a grain of it ij 
nature.” 


reservations or conditions.” = 
He turned his head quickly tostare ai 
“Tiens!”’ said he. ‘You are so rit 
thaty27 
“T am about ten times richer, 
swered; ‘and I am only telling you th 
that you may understand the Count i 
avaricious.” re 
“But why should he have refuse 
Charru asked bluntly. “Was there 
thing wrong about your past?” __ 
“Certainly not!” I snapped. “My 
is all right and my family connectior 
good as any in the United States. Hi 
fused his consent because he wanted he 
marry a Frenchman.” an om 
“Tiens! Tiens! But perhaps heisrig 
said Charru. He gave his long must 
another twirl and looked toward the fz 
house. es 
I felt like laughing and poking him 
at the same time, it was so plain what 
passing in his head. But I didn’t do eit 
for at that moment my eye was caugh 
some moving object in the black shado 
a hangar, or sort of open shed tog eectt 
wagons and machinery from the wea 
It was so pitchy dark under there th: 
couldn’t be dead sure, but I had the 
tinct impression of a disturbance in 
solid murk; something shifting in my ! 
of vision. = 
“‘Sh-h-h!”” I whispered, and leaned 
ward to listen. 2 
There came a metallic clink; the 
sound as of stones dislodged and falling 
over the other. a 
“Le voila!” I yelled, and made a dash 
the shed, the captain clattering after m 
big leaps. ay 
I dived into the gloom, tripped ové 
wheelbarrow or something, and tool 


” 


ani 
header; then scrambled up in time to 
a dark body squirming through a | 
knocked in the masonry of the ack W 
There was a thud outside; then a sh 
cry and a rifle shot. The next second I 
out of my overcoat, which was big a 
for two of me, and through that hole li 
dachshund. It dropped down about 
feet sheer on the outside and I took’ 
plunge headfirst, but managed to squ 
round and land on my side on the fro: 
ground. ae F 
Nothing like football training for ! 
war business! And I was up and suwea a‘ 
it across that beet field before the spy 
got fifty yards. 4 ake, 
I could see him plainly now, thanks 
light dusting of snow; but he was lining ‘ 
for a spur of the woods ; 
yards away and I knew that if 
to it I stood to lose him. 
tended that he had the ball an 
were the Yale goal posts, and thr 
heart into my work. The rest of : 
also ran; but in their heavy overcoats : 
cavalry boots all they were 
tribute was moral support. — 
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: NEW ENGLAND 


ONSON ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 


-ablished 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. 
dowed school. Certificate privileges. Com- 
y equipped athletic field. Modern dormi- 
Gymnasium. Rate $300. Fund for boys of 
n worth. For catalog and book of views, 
ss THE PRINCIPAL, Monson, Mass. 


Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 
hool OD Voice, oe year opens es oy 
; - Summer Terms. Eveningclasses. 
IYESSION Work for all needs. Write for 
‘Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘Expression.”’ 


ry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


eaton College for Women 


jall, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
A.B. degree. Faculty of menand women, 2-year diploma 
jr high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endow- 
‘atalog. Rev. Samuer V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston), 


rvard Dental School 


_A Department of Harvard University 
buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M.D. Certificates 
‘ognized preparatory schools accepted. Catalog. 


NE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 
for Physical 


2 Sargent Schoo Education 


shed 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
on in the world. General and special courses pre- 
x healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


A. Sargent, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


S. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


41897, Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the legis- 
‘aculty of 60 physicians, Forty thousand dollar college and 
(n process of erection. Opens Sept. 18th. Write for catalog. 


+ Craigie St., Cambridge, Mass. 
_ DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


jen and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
‘and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
yal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
‘rms, $300-$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
For catalogue and information address 


RTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


}ACHUSETTS, BosToN, 563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


incy Hall School 


‘ished 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
S5SACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

'r scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANELIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


ford Academy for Young Women 


Address 


year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
jncipal, Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


Bradford, Massachusetts 


Emerson College of Oratory 


ly Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 


Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
36th year opens Sept. 25th. Address HARRY 
: Seymour Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 


| bers, Boston. 


School of 


v Haven Normal Gymnastics 


del Street, New Haven, Conn, 30th year. Fits for teaching, 
raining, playground work. Vocational bureau. Dormito- 
ymnasiums, New Dining Hall. 9 buildings. Enclosed 
‘npus, Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 


| WHEELER SCHOOL 


-y school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
, domestic science and general courses. Modern buildings, 
elds, tennis courts, baseball diamond, Endowment per- 
-expense of $350 a year. Address 


(t A. Moors, A. M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn, 
SSS 


COLBY ACADEMY 


ion, N. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
-rtificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur- 
l;ymnasium, Athletic field. Moderate terms. Endowment. 
/ 1837, JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal 


3ALL UNION ACADEMY 


“ade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
jis Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
ew and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
'm. Playing fields. School farm. 


CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Principal, Meriden, N. H. 


“ON SEMINARY 


{foothills of the White Mountains. For Young Men and 
' Preparation for college or business. Courses for High 
jiduates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. Sepa- 
} ttment for young boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L. 
: Principal, 34 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


! NEW YORK 


CHANICS INSTITUTE 


—Normal, Professional, Prep., Special 

i. Three Year Elec. and Mech. Engineering, Half-Time 
‘ment, for high school graduates. Three Year Normal 
|! Preparing high school graduates for teaching Domestic 
_Art, Fine and Appl. Arts, Manual Tr. Profess. Courses 
yitecture, Drafting, Design, Com. Illustration, Ceramics. 
ar Courses in Lunch Room Mgt., Dietetics, Trade Dress- 
Aillinery, Summer Session. Writefor IllustratedBulletin 
cular course desired. The Registrar, 22 Plymouth Ave. 


<OCHESTER, NEW YORK 


The New York 


CTRICAL SCHOOL 


(Techno-V ocational) 
\ of all ages. Open all year. Prospectus Free. 
33 West 17th Street, N. Y. City 
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I needed it, too, as I’d lost my gun when 
I fell and the pedee scratching snow ahead 
was, of course, armed and knew that it was 
Kingdom Come for his if taken. But he 
didn’t act as though he were going to be 
taken by me for the first two hundred yards 
and the way he skimmed over that frozen 
crust made me think that he must be the 
guy who had won the silver skates. The 
nails were all worn off my shoes and I was 
running like Charlot on a slippery floor— 
lots of leg action, but not much progress. 
To tell the truth, I was beginning to lose 
all my self-esteem as a sprinter, when the 
spy began to show symptoms of having led 
a sedentary life. 

He took another spurt, then ran down 
all at once like a sidewalk wind-up toy; 
and then, just as I might have known, he 
fell back on his artillery. 

Well, there was nothing for me to do but 
to keep right on. If I’d stopped or gone 
astern I’d only have been under fire just 
that much longer and without the chance of 
getting his goat by charging straight at 
him; so I let out a Comanche yell and went 
to him, hitting only the high places and 
whooping at each ricochet. It must have 
done a lot of good, though before I tackled 
him he had bored me through the left arm, 
the muscles of the left thigh, the neck, 
plumb through the chest, and as I took a 
dive at him his next to last shot smashed 
my right kneejoint. He sent the last 
through his own head. 


American Ambulance, NEUILLY. 
29-me, février, 1916. 

. . . and he is now quite out of danger. 
The doctors have been able to save the leg, 
but he will have to wear some sort of sup- 
port to keep the kneejoint from bending in 
all directions. He will not be able to dance, 
of course, or to play tennis and such violent 
games; but he can always ride and golf and 
go boating—and love me! And if he loves 
his devoted marraine half as much as she 
adores her darling brave filleul—and some- 
times I have reason to believe he does— 
there will not be a great deal of time for 
anything else. 

I am so happy, chérie, that sometimes I 
feel wicked and ashamed of my joy at this 
moment when all the world is in mourning 
and tears, and our beloved France is being 
so heroically proved. But, after all, I feel 
entitled to some happiness, since the war 
has cost us practically all that we possessed. 
I am sure I do not know just how my dear 
Robert and I are going to manage after we 
are married, as it is not probable that he 
has saved anything; and a lame man is 
sadly hampered in earning a living. But 
Robert is so gay and hopeful about the 
future that I cannot find it in my heart to 
be doubtful. 

What surprises me, between us two, is 
papa’s ready consent to our marriage. He 
has always so disliked Americans, holding 
them to be mufles all; and he has not even 
the wherewithal to give me the most mod- 
est of dots. I think that it must be through 
his great esteem for Robert personally—as 
who could help it?—and his gratitude to 
him for having kept our name free from the 
slightest suspicion of astain. If Webber had 
escaped there might always have been some 
bad tongues to whisper infamies; or if he 
had died immediately the same might have 
happened. But his lingering sufficiently 
long to prove himself a neutral spy acting 
merely for pay, and without even a patriotic 
motive to inspire him, makes it impossible 
for anybody to dare point toward us the 
finger of doubt. 

Ah, chérie, but I adore my American, 
and can scarcely wait for him to be all mine! 
When the General came the other day and 
pinned the Cross of the Legion of Honor to 
his pillow, I thought I should suffocate, to 
such a point did I have le ceur gros. And he 
isso modest, and so gay and amusing, and— 
and I love him, love him, love him! 


American Ambulance, NEUILLY. 
; March 2, 1916. 

. . . Stop a second to think of what I 
might have missed if our spy friend had 
held a couple of inches to the left when he 
plugged me in the pulmonary! It scares 
me worse than a hand grenade in the pot- 
au-feu. Rather gets under my ribs, too, 
when I look at my darling little marraine, 
soon to be all that and more, trotting about 
in her Red Cross bib and tucker, to think 
of the thousands of magnificent men, really 
deserving of even such happiness as the 
future promises for me, lying cold and still 
in unknown graves! . . 

Vive la France! 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


SOUTHERN STATES 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 
to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 


Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-six years 
old. $150,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Charges $380. Catalog 
free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000, Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 
Terms, $325. 25th session opens September 19th, 
1916. For catalog and illustrated pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 411 


~ men are always in demand. The Bliss 
Electrical Electrical School, with its well equipped 


shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


Engineering 


Every detail taught. Actual construction, 
installation, testing. Course, with diplo- 


ma, complete 
In One Year 


23 years’ reputation, with over 2000 
young men trained. 24th year opens September 27th. 
Sendfornewcatalogue. 113TakomaAve., Washington, D.C. 


WESTERN STATES 


2” COMMERCE 


A three year University course in Business Ad- 
ministration for men who have had two years of 
college work—a five year course for high-school 
graduates. An opportunity to study business in 
@ great commercial center. Address 


401 Northwestern University Bldg., Chicago 


DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. Law 
Library. Three years’ course leads to the degree of 
LL. B. Students may witness 20 courts in daily ses- 
sion. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting students 
should write for pamphlet describing our efficient 
Bureau of Self-Help. Address 


SECRETARY DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW, 34 Witherell St. Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or Chemical 
OO Engineering. Well equipped labora- 
tories. Instructors specialists in their line. Write for descriptive 
bulletin. Address The Director, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 


M For Women. The Wellesley 
Lindenwood College of the West. Healthful loca- 
tion. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. Two direct 
railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 
improvements in 2 years, Dr. J. L. RoEMER, President. 
St. Charles, Missouri. Box 101. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL2:**" 


located at historic Boonville, Mo. High 
standard academic work. Modern buildings. Ample grounds. All 
athletics. Manual training. Designated as “‘ Honor School” by U.S. 
War Dept., highest rating given. 73d year. For catalog address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 732 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial. 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. 


Address The Headmaster, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 


will make him physically, 
mentally and morally able to over- 
come the difficulties of life. Found 
in the training at 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy Lexington, 


Missouri. 
Oldest Military School in Middle 
West. Rated ‘‘Honor School”’ by the 
United States Government. 43 miles 
from Kansas City. New gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. For catalog address 


THE SECRETARY, 
1812 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
(Institute of Applied Arts) 


Thorough instruction and practical shop work in Mechanics, 
Electricity, Architecture, Industrial Art and Design, Chemis- 
try, General Science, Lithographic Art, Printing, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Applied Art Trades,—Machine Work, 
Cabinet and Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorating, 
Plastic Work, Special Department for Teachers. Superior Lab- 
oratory and Shop Equipment. Our Graduates in great de- 
mand at good salaries. Full catalogue E mailed on application. 


JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres., 


Cincinnati 


St. John’s Military Academy 


The School has a national reputa- 
tion for the high character of its 
scholastic work, the excellence of its 
military instruction and the perfec- 
tion of its physical train- 

ing. Write for catalog. 


Rated an 

“Honor” School 

by U. S. Govt. 

Address Box 144, Dela- 
field, Waukesha Co., Wis. |} 


JAMS exceptional opportunity 
to study dentistry at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. Last 3-year 
course begins in October. New 
4-year course with augmented 
curriculum begins in 1917. Able 
faculty. Clinical facilities un- 
excelled. Write for catalogue. 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean. 


7 W. North St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 


ypEIRCE SCHOOL 


=a OR BUSINESS 


bw 
Prominent Business Men Endorse Peirce School 
a — based on the efficiency and successof its gradu- 
Pal] ates. Each Peirce School studentreceivesa broad 
Wj general education and a thorough knowledge of 
H business methods. Commercial and Secretarial 
Hi Courses. Enrollatany time. Bothsexes. New 
"i Seven-story building—one of themost completely 
equipped in America. Address, Executive Sec’y. 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia, Penna, 


For Boys. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparatory course 
and a good training for business life. Special course in 
agriculture. Scientific physical care. 29th year 
opens Sept. 19th. Write for catalog. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Dept.9,Saltsburg Pa. 


“lair Cieademy 
“A School of Distinction” 


Courses leading to general education and 
preparation for college or technical school. 
College entrance certificate privilege. New 
gymnasium with running track. State 
champion football team 1915. Visit the 
school. You will be cordially welcomed. 


John C. Sharpe, LL. D., Headmaster, Box X, Blairstown, N. J. 
Le RE Se RE DRS CREE LE DPSS Sie MRC a 


HERBART HALL 


Private school for boys and girls whose uneven brightness 

or difficult mental grasp needs special education. Individ- 

ual home care for unusual children. High, !healthful loca- 

tion on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp ““Wetumpka.” 
Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Plainfield, N. J. 
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ri thin | 
ost beautife 


m . America 


See that second hand is at bottom of dial, as in every Gruen Verithin, which indi- 
cates full-size movement. When up towards center, it means thinness is obtained 
by inserling lady's size movement in man’s size case. 


acer She new Octathin Model 


anv exceptional value at $ 40 22 


Here is a watch of real distinction. 
that beautiful thinness for which the Gruen 
Verithin is famous, has been added a new 


charm in the shape of the case. 


No. 04— Ultra (better than 25 year) 14k 


gold filled, $40. 


No. 044 — Heavy 14k solid gold Octathin 


case, $75. 


The movement is the genuine, original 
GRUEN VERITHIN, 17 jewel, adjusted 
to five positions temperature and isochron- 
ism—the thinnest durable watch made. 

GRUEN VERITHIN movements, 
trade mark PRECISION engraved on the plates 


guaranteed to come within Observatory time re- 
quirements—in heavy 14k solid gold Octathin 


case—priced as follows: 

No. 043—17 jewel Precision, . 

No. 042—19 jewel Precision, . 

No. 041—21 jewel Precision, . 

No. 041X—21 jewel Extra Precision, 


In green gold 14k 
case, $10 extra. 
Louis XVI dial— 
platinized or gilt, 


wrote for details. 


. . $100 
- $125 
. $165 


To with 14k solid gold raised numerals on any of 


the above watches, $5 extra. 


See the Certificate of Real Value 


Inder the ‘‘Gruen-Special-Service-System"’ the 
guarantee certificate in the box is made out in 
owner's name, with the agency’s and maker’s 
signatures attached after the watch is sold. 
No. C730—The Gruen “‘Octathin’’ Wristlet, as 
illustrated below, in 25-year gold filled case, $25. 
In 14k solid gold case, $50. 

Go see the Gruen Octathin at the leading jewel- 
er's in your city. If they are out of it, write us, 
specifying the model in which you are particu- 
larly interested, and mentioning your jeweler’s 
name, and we will arrange for you to see it. 

the Other ‘“‘Gruen Verithin’’ models, $25 to $250. 
Gruen Ladies’ Watches, Wristlets or Sautoirs, 
$25 to $250. The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s 
finest pocket timepiece, $265 to $650. 

Write for “‘One Word from a Woman’s Lips,” 
$90 a booklet on watches and watchmaking every- 
one should read before buying a timepiece. 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 
“Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874”" 


31 Fountain Square 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati, and 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland. 
Canadian Branch, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


A Business Man 


with a message for you 


Mr. CHARLES R. MORRIS 
of Washington, D.C., writes: 


“For six years I was chained to a 
desk. I wanted to be my own boss, 
but a man with a family can’t afford 
to take a chance of giving up a steady 


job in the hope of finding some- 
thing better. 


“One day I heard about the positions offered by you and 


I liked your proposition, so I started work, 


at first in my spare time only. And I have made good!” 
Indeed he has. A single month’s work brings Mr. Morris $270.00 


in return for his activity as a subscription representative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


If you want to make some money in your spare time, we want to 


hear from you. 


Box 413, Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


clause on France. Year inand year out this 
has worked to tighten the cinch of Germany 
upon French markets and to drive out 
other foreign traders. Again and again it 
has been a weapon against American com- 
petition in manufactured goods. 

An American manufacturer would get a 
foothold for one of those Yankee devices 
produced by our national ingenuity. After 
it was established the Germans would study 
the product and the market, and proceed 
to imitate it. Then they would invoke 
for their. product: the most-favored-nation 
clause and render American competition 
impossible. The entire business commu- 
nity of France, in case of an Allied victory, 
will stand back of a demand to revoke this 
clause. If it be revoked we have a guaranty 
of equal treatment, better for practical 
purposes than the uncertainty of French 
sentiment against German goods. 

“We want of you,”’ said Mayor Herriot, 
of Lyons, ‘‘Yankee notions and Yankee 
machinery, especially of the labor-saving 
variety.” 

Machinery is one of the things we make 
best; and therein, it would seem to the 
superficial observer, lies our widest opening 
in the few years following the war. Arma- 
geddon has taken its heavy toll of men and 
will take more before peace comes. Not 
that France has lost any more than Ger- 
many, even in proportion to her popula- 
tion; indeed, I should guess that Germany, 
fighting on two fronts, has suffered the 
more severely. But the dead are dead; 
they were mostly young men, who would 
have been the workers of France for many 
years to come. Then there are the mutilés, 
incapable of any more actual manual labor. 
France must do all she can to supplant 
man labor by machine labor. She is in a 
disposing mood toward our ‘‘continuous 
systems”’ in factories, toward our labor- 
saving devices in agriculture. 

Already we are finding a field in agri- 
culture, as late heavy orders of motor 
tractors prove. The French peasant, how- 
ever conservative in his personal habits, 
has always been disposed toward progress 
in his business. Two years before the war I 
went on a motor trip across France and 
Northern Italy. On the French side of the 
border they were harvesting with American 
binders, threshing with American threshing 
machines. On the Italian side the peasants 
were cutting grain with scythes, as in the 
days of the Cesars; threshing it with 
flails, as in the days of the Prophets. 

Those French farmers cultivate small 
tracts; it goes without saying that it does 
not pay one farmer to buy a binder. No; 
the whole district owns it, or one peasant 
proprietor rents it out to the rest. Now the 
motor tractor has come to stay, on the same 
terms, for until the new race grows up there 
will not be enough men for the plowing. 
This is one of our opportunities. 


American Machinery in France 


I visited several factories in the Lyons 
district and I had already inspected a shell 
factory in another district. I should im- 
agine, from what my untechnical eyes saw, 
that French manufacturing methods have 
always been a little bit hit-and-miss; but 
that necessity, brought about by the short- 
age of men, is forcing a more intensive 
codperation, which will continue after the 
war. Individually, everyone tells me, the 
European mechanic is better trained than 
ours. He understands his job more thor 
oughly; hetakes more care. But there are, 
or were, flaws in codperation. In the mu- 
nitions factory I saw heavy shells rolled 
by hand from machine to machine, where 
we should have saved labor by machine 
carriers. 

Presently, however, I came upon an 
American automatic carrier, running a file 
of shells from one end of the long building 
to the other and dropping units as it ran. 
The director who was showing me about 
glowed with pride over this device. They 
had just got it from America, he said; they 
had sent for more, and he explained with 
enthusiasm how many hands it saved. 

Another factory, this one in the Lyons 
district, had sent for an American effi- 
ciency expert, who was engaged in teaching 
and installing all labor-saving methods, 
from motion study to automatic machinery. 


There are problems all her own that 
France must work out after the war. Great 


among these is the question of 
lions of women have’ bee 
industry since the-war beg 
them, doubtless, will- have 
some, not needed, will want t 
unionism is not so strong 
land. Still, the syndicats hay 
and there must come the 
which has a certain basis in 1 
the unions and woman labor, ~ 
For the women, in the natu 
have invaded fields where w 


werked before. In that shell fac 
good proportion of the o rs 
women, all trained since the war \ 
The strongest, best-trained OH 


cient of them were already promo} 
shell turning, which is heavy and | 
ing work. Others were tending the, 
matic screw machines; were testing } 
and parts; were packing and fitting/ 
detonator, which finishes off the nose| 
modern shell, is made like a watch—| 
and delicate piece of machinery. Thi: 
was almost entirely in the hands of w 
One wing of the factory wasa kind of s\ 
There a curiously mixed collecti. 
women, varying between young girls; 
looked as though they should be in) 
school, and matrons with gray in thei’ 
sat listening to the institutrices, soli 
teaching the ways and uses of machi: 


Labor Problems Ahead | 


As they stood beside their male :| 
workers at the thumping machine) 
these new women mechanics presente 
amusing contrast: They were all dr 
men and women alike, in jeans—fc 
into overalls for the men, into lon! 
veloping aprons for the women: Jean: 
hands alike reeked with oil and that | 
oozy mud formed when oil and metal i 
mix. It was ground into the faces an( 
of the men too. But the women, fro 
throat up, stood immaculate, their’ 
coifed with all the twists and wave: 
curls, pinned down with all the ¢ 
rate combs which the Frenchwoman af 
How they manage to work all day i) 
mess and ooze and never touch face o1 
I do not know; nor does any other, 
alive. | 

When France raises—as she will- 
great war monument to the wome 
France, I hope she immortalizes ther 
of these women of the shell-turning 
chines—all the charm and vanity of Fi 
from crown to throat; all the force 
steadfastness of France from throat to 

The married woman, the girl enliste 
patriotism, will gladly quit this grind \ 
the war is over. But many of the stre 
ones, doubtless, will want to stick. T 
domestic servants I have mentioned a 
will have learned a real trade. — 

Their ability to meet male compet 
will vary with the class of work. In te: 
they are generally better than men. ‘ 
have that “lower threshold of conse 
ness,’’ that quicker response to impress 
which accounts for most of the mental 
ference between the sexes, and which 
given rise to the superstition of fem! 
intuition. At one stage in the manufac 
of a modern shell it passes a tester, 
strikes it with a hammer and listens to 
whether it “rings right.’”’ Few men ¢ 
can do this work so well as the ave 
woman. pe 

“Our girls,’’ says a munitions mé 
“seem to have a supernatural instincl 
flaws.” At strictly automatic macin 
they are probably a Ba age 
Feminin onscientiousness felps © 

eminine ¢ oss deta 
a2 id to 


there. But, of course, wherever the fact 
physical strength enters they yield tor 
A good many of the automatie mach 
are run in pairs. The operative mur 
continually from one-to the other. 1 k 
piecework; and whereas the women P 
tives on such machines earn ey 
eight francs a day, the men earn row 
to twelve. Be, 
This labor problem will be insepar 
from the woman problem in France. © 
central and western European Biro 
have lost so heavily of their best Doo! 
Armageddon, must restock. “Those 


run the machines to-day will be Deel 
mothers to-morrow; and el ci 
is poor preparation for motherhoots - 
all that is a separate question, ie 


treatment here or perhaps in any Be 


periodical. 
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From an idea to the second largest dealer organization in the United States, and a planned pro- 
duction of 50,000 jobs for 1916—equal to the total combined truck production of the United 
 States—all makes—for 1915,—the Smith Form-a-Truck Co. is establishing a record for success 
_ that is the most remarkable in the history of the automobile world. 


Now $12,000,000 Sold 
_ Over $2,000,000 in Contract Orders from Dealers in the Past Thirty Days 


. The Smith Form-a-Truck, which at the low cost of $350 Practically every industry operating a delivery service of any nature 
and a Ford furnishes a fully guaranteed one-ton truck, is represented among Smith Form-a-Truck owners. 
has revolutionized motor truck transportation. 


Increased radius of delivery —greater reliability in hauling service—and 


It has upset all previous conceptions of economy and has established lower delivery costs are the universal results wherever the Smith Form- 
| service records for itself that create new standards in rapid, economical a-Truck is replacing either a one-horse wagon or a fleet of heavy motor 
} delivery. trucks. 


Builders and Contractors—World’s Lowest Hauling Cost 


We have letters from hundreds of Smith Form-a-Truck show tire service averaging from 6 can write off the entire cost of your Smith 


users all over the United States, including contractors in to 8 thousand miles per set, gasoline Form-a-Truck equipment in one year and 
all lines of building and construction work, from the big- consumption from 12 to 15 miles per aoa as rs. Smee ema Sere 
gest jobs to the smallest. This letter from Becker’s gallon, and practically no charge for uA 2 yi © 


when you write the depreciation of larger 
trucks off in four or five years. 


SEAGE GAUNTLET ed AND THE SMITH FORM-A-TRUCK 
en Tos . . ; : actor. WILL LAST as long and do as much work 
* ne ope, - aos coe ad q es Hed ae We It is nine feet from the back of the as the most expeliive trucks built. 7 
eee ae USS Onded, Gavaniage. driver’s seat to the end of the frame. 


are able to load this truck with the extremely heavy This allow, rom fob Simei nin ts tlc: IMMEDIATE DELIVERY POS- ° 
materials which we use, also our men, and get on 


Asphaltum Roofing Company of Chicago is only a sample repairs and replacements. 
of the testimonials we are getting: 


“The Smith Form-a-Truck is all you claim for it. 


4 - 5 : - specialty peof body, including mechan- SIBLE on from one to a fleet of Smith 
the job in good shape, which ts not possible with ically operated steel dumping bodies. Form-a-Trucks, just at the time when 
our heavier trucks. Operation and upkeep cost you require speedy action. Our present 


have been very satisfactory, and we are glad to capacity is 300 a day. Output for the 
. . THE LOW INVESTMENT IN ; : 
give our heartiest endorsement to your product.” TRUCKS ia augther, caeataltentinet ics year will be 50,000 jobs. 


contractors and builders to consider. $350— You can install the Smith Form-a- 
THE STRONG, STURDY MECHANICAL CONSTRUC- S) Ford chassis=- Ged 4 amall dddad’ atten Bt ridiian arg Bord cheese 
TION of the Smith Form-a-Truck appeals to contractors AoE thaibOdy Mat ReitOtalinv estnen Gee TG intafew hours: 


and builders who appreciate real engineering design. In the 

hardest kind of work—hauling sand and gravel in a steel ue 
dumping body—the Smith Form-a-Truck is showing a five- i 
to-one time saving over teams working in the soft soil of 

excavations. PEBaG 


FOUR-INCH FRAME, WITH EXTRA WIDE WEB, 
reinforced by gusset plates and three cross members—125 
inch wheel-base—double chain drive with rear axle of Ford 
used as a jackshaft — strong rear truck axle carrying 90% 
of the load—speed up to 15 miles per hour—these are 
features that guarantee a factor of strength in excess of 
any load—and unparalleled efficiency. = 40) (liga : 


: 
SPEEDY, ECONOMICAL SERVICE is proved by 
records of men in your own line of business. They 


P| 


FREE—TO DEALERS Maen 


Send for this big 50-page book a 4 - ie 1682-64 ‘MERS. oe 


¢  Ailweukee Ave. PREPARED at ; gant 


today. Itisthemost com- 
“>... prehensive,mosthelp- 
) ful book on the selling 
andadvertisingof mo- 
tor trucks that has 
ever been written. 


This is the verdict ex- / 
pressed in the editorial 
columns of magazines ’ 
and newspapers. 
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CUT THIS OUT CUT THIS OUT—MAIL TODAY 
—MAIL TODAY SMITH FORM-A-TRUCK CO. S.E. P. 6-3 


Suite 918, Smith Form-a-Truck Building, 
1470 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Smith Form-a-Truck Co. oO oD 
Gentlemen:—If you can prove to me that your Smith 


918 Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg. 


ee J 1470 Michigan Boulevard (] 
wn 


Chicago, Illinois. Form-a-Truck is the cheapest transportation in the world, I am 
interested; so send me your booklet»‘‘It Solves Your Delivery 


Dear Sirs:—I am an automobile dealer and am interested Problem.” No obligation on my part. 


our dealer’s. Sales Help Book. You may send it to me with 
understanding that this request incurs no obligation on 


part. Isell__ CCCs; could probably | 
Smith Form-a-Trucks. Suite 918, Smith Form-a-Truck Building Name — 
te D 1470 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


I can use trucks. 


My business’ 1622. = 


Address__ 


ress Line of Business 
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A Record 


of Success 


Edwin Kohl, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and now a 
Junior in Harvard Law School, has 
earned every penny of his six years’ 
college expenses by representing 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 
He secured the appointment while still a Junior in the high school. 
This was | Summer Vacation 1908 $150.00 Since then the renewals 


the Summer Vacation 1909 $1200.00 of the orders already 


k | id hi 
Result: ( Summer Vacation 1910 $2200.00 race chante caeh ined 
his needs. 


In 1914 Mr. Kohl took a round-the-world automobile 
trip on Curtis profits. Last summer he earned $850.00 in July alone. 


If you want to earn next year’s college expenses this summer, 
write for details. 


Box 414, Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


EVENING POST 


JOHN JONES=GOAT Why Have You : 


(Continued from Page 5) 


There was once a lady from Dexter, 
Iowa, who spent five solid hours rooted to 
one spot on the rim, during which time the 
strong light of a desert afternoon melted 
into pools of turquoise and purple haze; the 
mile-long shadows flung themselves into 
the depths or went striding across the 
plateaus. . . . J’ll be picking the pockets 
of my own soul here in a minute! But, any- 
way, I am trying to tell you that this lady 
from Iowa witnessed a sunset in the Grand 
Cafion; and when night came she found her 
tongue. 

“Tt is highly gratifying!”’ she sighed. 
“Yes—highly gratifying!” 

If you will not take my word for it take 
the word of the Iowa lady. She was cau- 
tious, even conservative; she did not over- 
state the case. 

Returning to John Jones, let us assume 
that he finds the Cafion highly gratifying— 
up to its press notices, in fact. John Jones 
wishes to see as much of the Grand Cafion 
as possible. In a vague way he realizes that 
he can never hope to see it all; there is 
too much of it—too much in width and 
depth and. length—a million different 
points of vantage and a million different 
views. 

I know a man who has spent a very busy 
forty years putting the Grand Cafion on 
canvas. He tells me that if he lives to be 
as old as Methuselah, and retains perfect 
health and enthusiasm for his art, he may 
hope to leave behind him a scattering and 
inadequate record of the grandeur of this 
mightiest of spectacles; but otherwise he has 
little hope. 

Now John Jones is no Thomas Moran; he 
cannot spend forty years prowling round 
the edges of the business in hand; he cannot 
spare forty days, for the curse of the return- 
trip ticket is upon him; he must see as much 
as he can and fly. 


Seatless Hopi Point 


“Where shall I go?’’ he asks, and the 
road westward along the rim is highly rec- 
ommended to him. It can never be too 
highly recommended to anyone, for it leads 
to those giant sentinels, Maricopa Point, 
Hopi Point, Mojave Point and Pima Point, 
jutting out to a sheer fall of thousands of 
feet. And then there are, of course, count- 
less enchanting glimpses of the Cafion that 
may be caught through the trees. 

John Jones prefers to walk, needing 
exercise after his long trip across the con- 
tinent; so he sets out westward on a boule- 
vard road, smooth as a floor. As he nears 
Hopi Point he catches one of the enchant- 
ing glimpses aforementioned and, while 
catching it, steps off the end of the macad- 
amized road and sinks to his shoetops in 
rich, red, sticky mud—twenty acres of 
mud, to be precise. 

Weare presuming that John Jones makes 
his visit during the tourist season, which is 
winter in the Southwest; if the reader 
wants John Jones to visit the Cafion in the 
summer, he may substitute dust—thick, 
red, choking dust. 

Nothing like making the reader happy. 
Having been in that mud myself, I am 
pledged to it. 

Well, John Jones stops and looks for the 
macadamized road, and if he is not a strict 
churchman the chances are that he uses 
language. You cannot blame him, for a 
now-you’re-on-it, now-you-ain’t road is 
very annoying to a tourist in spats. John 
Jones is sore clear to the spinal marrow; 
but, having started for Hopi Point, he sets 
his American jaw and flounders onward, 
taking up government land at every step. 
He drags his mud-incrusted pedal extremi- 
ties to his destination, and there he encoun- 
ters another unpleasant surprise. 

John Jones finds no shelter of any sort 
on Hopi Point; there is not even a bench 
on which he may sit while enjoying the view. 
The ground is there, of course, but it is 
covered with small, sharp stones; so John 
Jones absorbs the view standing, commun- 
ing with himself the while: 

“This is the dickens of a note! For a 
few dollars they could put up a pavilion 
here—shade and seats, and a place to eat 
lunch in the open air. What’s the matter 
with the people who run this place? . . . 
Now I wonder how far a golf ball would 
travel if I teed it up on this point and hit it 
with a slight hook?” 

John Jones survives. the mud on his 
return journey to the hotel, and there asks 


Smoked This 


You probably’ know that w 
and sell them direct from our 
smoker. 


While the picture of our pa 
stranger to your eyes, you hay 
the acquaintance of the cigar 


Is this because you belieyv 
you would not like it? of 


We hope that’s the reason, — 


On that score we can quickly - 
remove your doubts. 


Our offer (printed below in | 
black type) makes it possible 
for. you to try our panatela 
without effort and without risk. | 


What we fear may be the | 
reason, is that you are per- _ 
fectly willing to try our cigars | 
but simply don’t get around to — 
ordering the first box. ; 


That is bad for both of us, It keeps 
us from making you our customer 
and may be keeping you from buying — 
cigars in the most satisfactory and | 
economical way. hw 


OUR OFFER is: Upon request, 
we will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, — 
on approval, to a reader of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return — 
the remaining forty at our expense | 
and no charge for the ten smoked if 
he is not satisfied with them; if he i 
pleased with them and keeps them, 
he agrees. to remit the price, $2.50, — 
within ten days. ? 


‘Our Panatela is the same type of 
cigar that sells for 10e over the 
counter everywhere. It has a filler 
selected long Cuban grown Havana 
leafand a wrapper of genuine Sumatra 
It is a hand-made cigar. Ask for this 
kind of cigar at any tobacco store and 
you will be shown no cigar at | 
than 3 for a quarter. 


This is by no means the only cigar 
we make. We make seventeen dif- 
ferent size cigars including a brand 
of Clear Havanas. All are hand made 
by the skilled adult cigarmakers and 
being marketed direct from the fac- 
tory by the box cost you only half or 
but a little more than half what simi- 
lar quality costs the way cigars are’ 
ordinarily sold. We guarantee this. 
Our catalog describing all our cigars 
mailed on request. 


In ordering, please use business | 
stationery or give reference and state | 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. ‘SHIV 


ER 
21st and Market Sts., - Philac 


PATENT 


the kind we get. Proof and re 
LACEYS, Patent Lawyers, 808 Barrister Bldg., 


is an Automatic 
Ir. Punch Drill. You place 
. drill point and push. The handle re- 
ands and you push again. A spiral 
twist whirls the drill 
through an inch of solid 
oak in ten 
seconds. 


(an eat he 
handle are 
8 tool steel 
drill points 
of different 
sizes, seen 
through 
numbered 
holes, and 
released 
through a 
hole in revolv- 
ing cap. 
Mr. Punch makes 
a pleasure of 
household tinker- 
ing. $1.50. 


Goodell-Pratt 
Pocket 


Screw- driver 


Whole thing con- 
denses into the han- 
dle. Only 34% inches 
long when closed. In 
handle are three 
screw-driver blades 
of different sizes and 
a reamer for enlarg- 
ing or making holes. 
Splendidly made, 
very strong and a 
dandy little tool. 50c. 


Send for story, ‘‘The 
House that Jack Fixed,” 
which solves the prob- 
lem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools 
needed in every home. 


Goodell -Pratt Company 
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ien's Liquid Velvet combines the desirable 
2s of every wall finish; it is handsome as fine 
far more durable than calcimine; washes bet- 
n paint. Comes i in 24 beautiful velvet- toned 
_ capable of innumerable combinations. Is 
and mar proof, as well as washable; is espe- 
daptable to stencil work. 
for the free Liquid Velvet book and learn how 
-base wall enamel has won first place for in- 
jecorating; how it is used alike in million- 
mansions and modest bungalows; how its 
_and durability make it the popular finish for 
blic buildings of every character. 
lf Varnish and Flexico Enamel are as satis- 
| for finishing floors and woodwork as is 
Velvet for walls and ceilings. Booklets free 
T name on a postal, mentioning your dealer's 
Most. good decorators and dealers have 
Velvet in stock. Address 


rien Varnish Co., 668 Johnson St., South Bend, Ind. 
Branches jens 
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List of In- 


NTED NEW IDEAS 


s Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 


ofiered for inventions. Our four books sent 
end sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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indignant questions—let us say of the boy 
who cleans his shoes. 

“Why don’t they pave that gap on Hopi 
Point?” 

“Because they can’t.” 

“Well, why in Sam Hill can’t they?” 

“The man who owns the mining claim 
there won’t let ’em—went to law about it.” 

“What business has a mining claim got 
on the rim of this Cafion?”’ 

The boy shakes his head; he does not 
know. John Jones finds someone who does 
know and secures the following rather fuller 
information: 

The road westward along the rim was 
built by the railroad that hauled John 
Jones to the Cafion—built under a Forest 
Service permit at a cost of one hundred 
and twenty-six thousand dollars, not a 
penny of which was furnished by the Goy- 
ernment. It is also kept in repair by the 
railroad; but, unlike most privately con- 
structed highways, it is open all the year 
round to the public, motor-driven vehicles 
alone being barred. It is used annually by 
thousands of tourists, who must wade in 
mud or choke in dust because of an injunc- 
tion preventing the completion of the road 
across a twenty-acre mining claim plastered 
upon the nose of Hopi Point—a lode claim 
bearing the opulent name of the Million- 
aire. It is this same Millionaire Claim that 
prevents the tourist from sitting on a bench 
while enjoying the view from the point— 
the injunction prohibits it! 


Government Assays 


John Jones demands to know whether 
the Millionaire is a valuable claim—at 
least valuable enough to interfere with the 
comfort and convenience of many thou- 
sand people annually; and he finds out 
that at a hearing before the Register and 
Receiver of the General Land Office, held 
last summer in Phoenix, expert represent- 
atives of the United States Geological 
Survey, the General Land Office and the 
Forest Service testified that ore from the 
Millionaire assayed as follows: 


Gold 


Silver . 


. Unweighable 
. Unweighable 


Copper 
Platine aie 


Per ton, mind you! Gold and silver 


unweighable! And the delicate instruments | 
of the assay offices can determine the exact | [ 
weight of a lead-pencil mark a quarter of | 


an inch long! 

John Jones is perfectly willing to bear 
testimony that, whatever else there may or 
may not be on or in the Millionaire Claim, 
it is at least rich in deep red mud; and, as 
he does not wish to plow through twenty 
acres of it again, he starts eastward along 
the rim, with Yavapai Point as his destina- 
tion. 

Now Yavapai Point is distant something 
like a mile and a half from the hotel—a mile 
and a half of surpassing panorama, over- 
looking some of the most beautiful ‘‘tem- 
ples” and peaks in the Cafion; but John 
Jones does not enjoy his walk. There is no 
trail along the rim, and to reach Yavapai 
Point he must walk on razor-edged frag- 
ments of porous limestone, which hurt his 
feet and ruin his light shoes. His clothing 
suffers from contact with scrub pine and 
cat-claw acacia, and it does not take John 
Jones long to make up his mind that Yava- 
pai Point, however beautiful, is not worth 
while. He returns, fuming, and encounters 
a young.man in ‘the uniform of a forest 
ranger. 

“Say, why isn’t there a trail along this 
rim?” asks John Jones. 

He then learns that the building of a 
cinder path to Yavapai Point would be a 
very simple matter but for the fact that 
every inch of the rim eastward is covered by 
five mining claims—the Buttinski, Golden- 
ola, Sunflower, Limestone and Hill Top, 
the last resting squarely on Yavapai Point 
itself. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” says 
John Jones. 

Being interested in mining claims, he 
looks up the Buttinski, for instance, and 
discovers that the same scientific gentle- 
men, Government experts, testified that 
the following was their best assay on the 
Buttinski: 


Gold 
Silver 


“Well,” says John Jones, “‘it looks to a 
simple tourist as if the rim of the Cafion 
were pretty well sewed up along here. ib 
guess I’ll have to try something else.” 

He returns to the hotel and from the iron 
railing he spies a tiny patch of vivid green, 


Copper 
Platinum 


Trace 
None 
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These Differences Save 


Tire Money For You 


There are marked differences 
between Goodyear Guaran- 
teed Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 
and ordinary bicycle tires. 


the first place, Goodyear 
makes but one single tube 
bicycle tire, of one standard 
quality — the Guaranteed 
Blue Streak, Non-Skid. Or- 
dinary bicycle tires are made 
in hundreds of grades and 


under hundreds of brands. 


In the second place, the stand- 
ard-quality Goodyear Guar- 
anteed Blue Streak Non- 
Skid sells everywhere at one 
standard price, $2.50 each. 
Ordinary bicycle tires, mar- 
keted in the old way, sell for 
$3 to $5, or more, apiece. 


In 


Goodyear Blue Streaks give 
you the best bicycle tire 
value on the market, because 
Goodyear concentrates all of 


its long tire-building experi- 
ence and its exceptional tire- 
building facilities on this one 
single tube bicycle tire. 


That is why Goodyear is able 
to sell Blue Streaks, Non- 
Skid, at $2.50 each. 


And that is also why Blue 
Streaks carry the same guar- 
antee as the highest priced 
tires. 


Standard-quality, standard- 
price Blue Streaks are sure to 
cut down your bicycle riding 
cost. 


More than 8,000 dealers sell 
them. Any reliable bicycle 
or hardware dealer can easily 
get them from our nearest 
branch if he hasn’t a stock. 


There is a distinctive Blue 
Streak on each side of the 
beautiful non-skid tread — 
and the price, everywhere, is 


$2.50 each. 


The Goodyear Tire ¢& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


AKRON 


Bicycle Tires 
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Donce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


The permanence and endur- 
ance of the finish are worthy 
of more than passing con- 
sideration 


N 


Vide 


; 

; 

; 

: 

The process itself—the baking on of the 

enamel at an intensely high temperature— u 
is unique and so are the results. After months i 
i 

? 

} 


Witt, 9 hits» Withee a 


of use an ordinary process of polishing brings 
back the original lustre. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


i 
{ 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete i 
is $785 (f. 0. b. Detroit) | 

j 

i 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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: | ‘HIS is a picture of 


CHARMER M. in his 
winter coat. His father 
and mother came straight 
from the Shetland 
Islands. His father was 
a famous prize winner. 
If we asked whether you 
would like to own him, 
what would your an- 
swer be? 


He is one of 12 blood- 
ed, registered Shetland 
Ponies, all of which will 
be given to boy readers 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post, each with a hand- 
some cart and made-to- 
order harness complete. 
Kicking up their heels 
on the farm where they 
now are, they make a 
picture worth going a 
long distance to see. 


12 Pedigreed Shetland Ponies 
for 12 Boy Readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post 


You can be one of the 12 happy boys who will 
own these ponies with their carts and harness. 


Write us a postal card of inquiry and we will 
tell you how you can become the possessor of the 
finest Shetland pony outfit in your neighborhood. 


Box 417, Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lying like an emerald, three thousand feet 
below. 

““What’s that?” asks John Jones. 

He is told that he is looking at Indian 
Gardens, possibly called so because there 
are no Indians there. 

“Tt looks good to me!” says John Jones. 
“How do you get there?”’ 

John Jones rents a sorrowful, taciturn 
mule and signs articles for a trip down the 
Bright Angel Trail—without a doubt the 
most traveled mountain thoroughfare of its 
kind in the world. The guides call it a 
boulevard; what John Jones calls it, as his 
mule swings out over precipices, is of no 
consequence; but, at any rate, he finally 
arrives at Indian Gardens—the resting 
place for every person ascending or de- 
scending the Bright Angel Trail. 

Does John Jones find shelter and accom- 
modations at Indian Gardens? He does 
not. He piles off his mule and hunts for 
shade, for it is usually quite warm at Indian 
Gardens, no matter what the weather con- 
ditions on the rim. Not the slightest 
provision is made for the weary, saddle- 
galled tourist, with the exception of two 
filthy frame comfort stations. John Jones 
goes to the guide with fire in his eye. 

“See here! Why isn’t this place cleaned 
up? It’s an outrage to bring people into a 
nest of this kind!”’ 

The guide admits it, and tells a story of 
mill sites and lode and placer claims, 
blanketing the entire locality. 

“The company has got an application in 
to build a resthouse here to take care of the 
folks who make the trail trips,’’ says the 
guide; ‘‘but it’s all tied up by lawsome way 
or another. Can’t put up any kind of a 
building; can’t clean out the ones that’s 
here. Why, lode claims have been filed 
right on top of mill-site claims; and down 
in one corner there’s a placer claim that 
sort of overlaps the whole shebang!” 


Beauty Spots Covered With Claims 


“But something ought to be done! This 
place is unsanitary !”’ 

“Shore it is; but nobody can do anything 
about it—till they git done goin’ to law.” 

And so, though there is now on file with 
the Forest Service an application for a 
“‘special-use permit” to erect a clean, com- 
fortable and sanitary resthouse at Indian 
Gardens—a thing which is an absolute 
necessity—all the John Joneses to come 
must put up with the wretched and unsani- 
tary arrangements of the present, and wait 
for the claim question to settle itself some- 
how. 

John Jones thinks that, as so many 
people are inconvenienced every year by 
this dog-in-the-manger attitude, there must 
be some mineral at Indian Gardens very 
well worth holding onto; so he looks up the 
court testimony on the Banjo Claim, one 
of those numerous legal plasters there- 
abouts. This is what he learns: 


Gold . . Unweighable 
Silver . . Unweighable 


Copnerennna ete 
Platinum... . 


John Jones goes to the Plateau, from the 
blunt nose of which thousands and thou- 
sands of tourists have attempted to toss 
their orange peelings into the muddy Colo- 
rado, boiling fifteen hundred feet below— 
for the benefit of the thousands to come, 
let it be stated here that it can’t be done. 
John Jones doesn’t find a thing on the 
Plateau but the view, which is exquisite, 
and an echo, which is amazing; but these 
things do not cast a shade, and friend Jones 
is broiling alive. He would cheerfully 
swap a portion of the scenery and all of the 
double-barreled echo for three square feet 
of grateful coolness. 

Nine months in the year it is hot enough 
on the Plateau to drive the lizards panting 
into the cracks of the rocks; but the ten- 
derfoot, the tourist, the poor unfortunate 
dude or dudine or dudelet, cannot play 
lizard and save the complexion—not to any 
overwhelming extent. John Jones feels of 
his reddening nose and asks more questions. 

“Why isn’t there a shed here?” 

“Because,” answers the guide wearily— 
it makes a man weary to answer the same 
question several thousand times—‘be- 
cause there’s a placer claim slapped on to 
this point—and about all the other plateau 
points as far as you cansee. The company 
ain’t even allowed to stick up a dog house 
here. Why, say, on this Plateau and along 
down the line there’s eleven placer claims 
of one hundred and sixty acres each.” 

Yes, square miles of placer claims; and 
will the reader be interested in a little more 
sworn expert testimony as to their richness? 


This is the report on the D 
which balances neatly upon t 
Plateau—the claim which 
can thank for the lack of sha 
modation of any sort. Har 
you’d say, upon examining th 


Gold Trace 
Silver None 


Copper 
Platinum — 


John Jones stares down at 
wonders if it is possible to go th 
interfering with mining claims. 

“The trail’s open all right,” 
guide; “but when you get ther 
even a shack where you can | 
More claims! The company 
sign any kind of agreement— 
feller draw it up an’ make it 
he knew how—if they could 
resthouse at the river; but no 
stand for it. So there ain’t an 
there but just the river an’ the roc 

Let us say for John Jones that he ; 
He has come to the Grand Cafion t: 
sights and he is stubborn enougl| 
the limit. He is correctly informed | 
great-granddaddy of all the sight: 
abouts is the rising of the full moon: 
nessed from beneath the rim. Joh 
first catches his full moon and p 
down the Hermit Trail, bent on gs) 
the night at Hermit Camp, four tk 
feet deep in the bowels of the chasm 

He finds the Hermit Trail a bet! 
than the Bright Angel—wider, anc 
on the fluttering nerves of the tour! 
kept in perfect condition. The He 
newer than the Bright Angel and 1. 
less wear and tear. 4 

When John Jones arrives at | 
Camp he hears the sullen roar of t] 
orado somewhere near at hand and | 
that he would like to go on to the rivi 

“Ain’t much of a trail,’’ says the’ 
“but come along.” | 

John Jones comes along to the |) 
his ability, and perhaps he lasts u 
reaches the second sheer wall, along 
he is expected to maneuver like a mo 
sheep. He breaks his finger nails tr 
cling to the ledge; he scrapes the s 
his knees on the sharp surfaces of 
bowlders in the creek’s bed—and tl 
curses the Colorado River and all A 


taries, and gives up. While he sit; 
rock to rest, the guide explains mat 
him as follows: 
“You see, in the first place the cot 
figured on puttin’ the Hermit Trail st 
through to the river, so’s a man col 
there on a mule. But when they got’ 
a mile or so they bumped into a 
claim and an injunction that would: 
*em build through to the Colorado. ‘ 
why the trail ends at Hermit Camp 
spot that just didn’t happen to h 
claim on it.” me 


No Bath for John 


John Jones trudges back to Hermit ( 
sorer than a hermit crab, which, the} 
is the sorest thing on earth. John Jo 
tired and hot and sweaty, and he wa 
bath—not only wants it, but he nee 
He tells his troubles to Slim, the | 
cow-puncher who acts as cook, stewar¢ 
chairman of the Entertainment Comm 

“Bath?” says Slim hospitably, 
shore! Help yerself to the creek!” _ 

John Jones has seen Hermit Creek 
taking a plunge in it is no part of his 
gram for a pleasant evening. Whe 
wants is a warm shower—and he says 

“Well, now, I’m right sorry,” say! 
imperturbable Slim, “TI am, fora fact, 
it kain’t be done. Water's kind 0’ s¢ 
We was agoin’ to have a pipe line to! 
water in, an’ baths an’ everything; 
they wouldn’t let us put that pipe 
acrost them placer claims—they UP 
injuncted us. What water we git we 
to fetch in on burros. Ain’t that hell? 

John Jones thinks so; and, before . 
get it, this will be a nice place to slip 
official testimony on one of those inte 
ing placer claims—the Folly. By this 
the reader should have the report se 
music: foes 


Trace Copper . aes 
Rts ca & None Platinum. .- 
John Jones wraps himself round 
excellent dinner, for Slim h 
ability with a skillet; and he tt 
His tenthouse is comfortable, ae 
asl 


is of the sort to appeal to a sa 
traveler; and John Jones heaves: 
goes out on the stoop to wait for t 
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he new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


(“HANDY VOLUME” ISSUE] 


will advance in price— 11 on the 
cheapest binding; 19 on the highest-priced [“rovorionatty | 


HIS advance is due to circumstances over 

which we have no control. The war has 

forced up the cost of all raw materials for 
king these books. Paper costs very much more 
n it did before the war. Some Jeathers cost 75 
‘cent more, and others cannot be imported—they 
under embargo. 


It will soon be impossible for us to supply sets in 
most expensive leathers at any price because of 
British embargo on fine leathers. 


The Britannica is a work that you need. The 


VEN if you have not made up your mind 


. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sole Distributors, Chicago i : j mies 
| to order, sign this form and send it now _ Please send me a set of the ‘‘Handy Volume”’ issue of the new Encyclopaedia Check Your Choice 
1a dollar. This obligates us to ship you $1.00 as frst payment and agree to pay balance in monthly payments as sperifed, bestantee Cloth—21 paymentsof $3.00 
one month from date. You are to give me receipt when I have paid in full, and then the onthly. Total, $64.00. 
books and let you have them for a three weshs Sif awe net CREE AAGRNED CUNIEE Gah el eid SE er Grained 21 ‘payments of 
ks’ inspection. It obligates us to return I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for $3.50 monthly. Total, $74.50. 


t dollar and the freight charges both 
's, if you decide not to keep the books. 
oes not obligate you to anything at all 
your dollar is at your command. It does 
» you a chance to get the Encyclopaedia 
‘annica at the present low price. If you 
’t find the Britannica useful in your 
ness, profession, or home, for yourself or 
r children, send it back any time within 
e weeks and we will refund all you have 
‘for it. 


Name 


Post-office 


Street and No, 


from the nearest. 


the purpose of inducing you to grant me this credit and to assure you that you may feel safe [4 ¥4 Crushed Green Morocco, 
in trusting me to pay as agreed. 3rai 


Levant Grained—22 pay- 
ments of $4.00 monthly. 
Total, $89.00. 

(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) ; (3 f] Full Crushed Green Mo- 


Shipping Point, if different from Post-office ___ 
I have been located in this town since 
My profession, business or occupation is 


NOTE: To pay cash in full, write in only your name, address and the place to which the (No corresponding binding in 
books are to be sent; check (to the right) the binding you want; and enclose check, money- Cambridge issue.) 
order or draft for the cash price as listed for that binding. 


All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be prepaid. The set, boxed for (Corresponding binding and 
shipment, weighs less than 60 pounds, We have warehouses in 12 cities and will ship your set paper in Cambridge issue sells 


greatest of all reference works, in this new edition, 
it is made up of 29 volumes, more than 30,000 
pages, 44,000,000 words, 41,000 articles, written by 
1500 experts chosen for their supreme fitness. There 
are 15,000 pictures and maps. An index of 500,000 
entries makes all this wealth of information easily 
available. 


All yours now at a great price saving—in any 
binding, shipped complete for a first payment 
of only $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 


[These prices not good after June 17] 


rocco, Leyant Grained —22 
3 payments of $4.50 monthly. 
State nes Total, $100.00. 


CASH PRICES 


Cloth, $58.88 
(Corresponding binding and 
sn —= paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $166.75 cash.) 
etn fan A = Sheep, $68.54 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
SEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE at $203.25 cash.) 


34 Morocco, $81.88 


Full Morocco, $92.00 


at $267.50 cash.) 
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Garden hose seldom wears out 
from use during the actual season of 
service. It rots out and dries up 
while stored away. 

Empire Red Hose is free from 
that deterioration. 


Can You Do This With Your Hose? 


Can you haul it around and drag and pull it with never a fear of 
a kink or crack? Can you leave it on the tap and exposed to sun and 
weather without fear of ruin? Yes, if yours is Empire Red Hose. 
We have put into Empire Red Hose the same qualities that made 
the fame of Empire Red Tires forautomobiles. It costsatrifle more 
than is asked for common hose—you will gladly pay that trifle for 


insurance against kinks and leaks and decay. 


THE 


SATURDAY 


Empire Red Hose is heavily 
corrugated so as to present a better 
wearing surface that will combat 
the stress of pulling around sharp 
corners and rough trees. 


Don’t buy any 


The secret is in the 
red rubber, which 
contains no free 
sulphur which 
causes decay. 


Factory and Home Office: 


ce 


Direct— 
Save 
Money 


pay high prices. 
fort, luxury. 


increase the cash value of your-car. 


need to lay your car up for several days to fit it. 


See this Trade Mark 


EMPIRE RUBBER & TIRE COMPANY 


Makers of Empire RED Tires and “Peerless” RED Rubber Hr bed 


__ Seat Cover 


N vi 


ieeeriands only $17, Buicks $18, Hudsons $20, Packards $30, Chalmers 


$20, Cadillacs $20—all other cars proportionately low — the lowest 
prices ever asked for seat covers. Equal to the high-priced kind in smartness— 
beauty—workmanship—finish—materials—and perfect fit. 


Add Beauty to Your Car Nowevery car can and should have ie GLOBE 


seat covers! It is no longer necessary to “,, Seat Cover Co. 
Equip your car with Globes now—give it real smartness, com- 240 Hamilton Ave. 
Protect the leather against wear—hide it if already worn. 
your clothes from dirt and stains—give your passengers genuine comfort— / 


Let us send you a set for yourcar onapproval. / big approval offer. 
Sent on Approval Pay only if satisfied. Globe Seat Covers are va eee 
made for every model of every car and guaranteed to fit likea glove. No 
Anyone can snap 
them on and remove them quickly for cleaning. Thousands upon 7 St. Address 
thousands of cars will be equipped this season with Globe Seat 7 Cit 
Covers. Don’t deprive yourself and family of this service and acy, 
beauty. Mail coupon now for low prices and 15 free samples. 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 240 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 
, A 


but Empire Red 
Hose. Lf not at 
your dealer’s, write 
us; we will see that 
you are supplied. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

” simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions”’ and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Prices Lower! 


Racine, Wis. 


Send me, free, New Globe 
Book, 15 sample Fabrics, 


Save # 


your low prices and facts about 


Name 


Z Name of Car. 


7 No. of Passengers. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

He lights a cigar and meditates upon all 
the things that have been done for him at 
the Grand Cajfion, and also on all the things 
that have been done to him. He reflects 
that his comfort and convenience have been 
assailed on all sides, and that the various 
injunctions are really injunctions against 
him—a citizen of the United States, visit- 
ing a National Monument in search of 
pleasure. 

John Jones wonders why a paternal gov- 
ernment which pretends to love and cher- 
ish him will tolerate the cluttering of his 
great playground with scores and scores 
of lode claims, placer claims, mill sites and 
water-right locations. He recalls one 
phrase of the gaudy government notice, 
which stands in front of the hotel, reciting 
the creation of the Grand Cafion National 
Monument: “ . . . for the benefit of 
the general public.” 

If this National Monument is a thing 
which belongs to the whole people, John 
Jones wants to know why anyone is per- 
mitted to plaster it with mile after mile of 
claims and thus inconvenience all the other 
citizens of the United States. He wants to 
know why this anyone is allowed to retain 
a grip year after year by protecting mining 
claims that have been officially reported as 


| worthless for mining purposes. And, even 


if these claims should be valuable, John 
Jones does not think that anybody should at 
some future time be permitted to disfigure 
the rim of the Grand Cafion with unsightly 
hoisting works and stain the sky with the 


smoke of smelters. 


John Jones arrives at the conclusion that 
the Government has done nothing for this 


| particular National Monument and nothing 
| for his comfort. 


His investigations have 
led him to believe that the only decent 
things which have ever been done for the 
Grand Cafion have been done by a rail- 
road—a railroad hampered and harassed at 
every step by lawsuits and injunctions and 
endless court proceedings which have pro- 
ceeded nowhere. John Jones reflects that 
this state'of affairs doesnot hurt the railroad 
to any great extent, and sums up the entire 
situation in one pithy sentence as follows: 

“Whatever it’s all about—whoever’s 
right and whoever’s wrong—I’m the goat!” 


Jones the Goat 


Yes; John Jones is the goat—individ- 
ually and collectively—every one of him, 
wherever located in this land of the some- 
times-too-free. John Jones is the real 
sufferer by the present existing condition of 


| things, for the Grand Cafion belongs to 


John Jones and to his sons, and should be 
preserved to them. 

John Jones throws away his cigar butt 
and gazes at the looming black wall of the 
rim. After a long time the full moon peeps 
over that rim and looks down on him, filling 
the dark mystery of the gorge levelful of 
soft silver light. _ - 

“By golly!” says John Jones. ‘‘You’ve 
been a long time coming! How did 
they happen to overlook putting an injunc- 
tion on you?” 


When President Roosevelt created the 
Grand Cafion National Monument themove 
was generally regarded as an emergency 
measure to protect the Cafion until such time 
as favorable park legislation could be 
enacted. Broadly speaking, the purpose of 
a National Monument is to prevent the 
very condition existing at the Cafion at 
present. The intent of a National Monu- 
ment is to preserve for all the people points 
of prehistoric and scientific interest, and to 
protect lands so preserved from all sorts of 
public entry of claim. 

In the case of the Grand Cafion, however, 
the protection came a bit late. Before the 
land covered by the Monument was with- 
drawn, every strategic point in and near 
the Cafion was plastered with claims; and 
for ten years these claims have presented 


a solid barrier to the opening up of the- 


country and the development of the Grand 
Cafion for the benefit of visitors. 

This particular National Monument lies 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture and is administered by the 
Forest Service; but title to all these dis- 
puted claims is within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior. 

The remedy lies in making the Grand 
Cafion a National Park, thus throwing it 
into one Department and forcing a speedy 
settlement of the annoying claim question. 
A bill to do this will soon come before 
Congress, and it is to be hoped that our 


you get when you 
buy The Florshei 
Shoe—the ease of 
perfect fit, the assur 
ance of correct style, 
the satisfaction of long 
service—not what you |’ 
pay but what you get, 


Ask the Florsheim dealer — 
for the style you prefer. 
Look for name in shoe. — 


$5 to $8 


“Styles of the Times” 
(Free Booklet )—and 
name of local dealer 
on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


“In the first two 
my work for you, 
‘as much money as! ma 
in 10 hours at my regi 
occupation.” . ~ 7am 


1* | aT 


R. FIDEL has a steady job, with 
large New York corporation. eC 
one of a growing number of s ied ave 
who have discovered that the hour siv: 
to taking subscriptions for 7 he Ska 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jon” 
and The Country Gentleman brings 2! bee 
money return than they can make es 
other way. Ses 
The Oris of our representatives Be 
us their spare time only. Some who giv 
their full time make as much as yy al 
a year. We need new representa?” Pe 
every section of the country to care 10 Be 
hundreds of thousands of new Geer 
renewals which are sent annually. ee 
send you details. ¥ 


Pare 

Agency Division, Box 420 e 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMFA® 
Philadelphia 


Gages 


The use of Acme Rapid 
Fire Batteries for ignition 
is increasing rapidly and 
constantly. 

Wherever gas engines are 
used the Acme Rapid 
Fire Battery is in favor 
because of the strong, un- 
failing ignition it supplies. 
This powerful battery is 
made especially for igni- 
tion service. 


‘For general dry battery 
' service, including ignition, 
the 1900 is always reliable. 


The Nungesser Carbon 
& Battery Works 


of National Carbon Co. 


Cleveland, —==. —= 
Ohio 


A new treat- 
ment of met- 
A al has been 
g discovered. 
It is used ex- 
clusively in 


ad gt HUNT’S 
[pr SILVERINE Pens 
P Makes a pen that will never rust or 
corrode. Always writes smooth. No 
scratch. No spatter. Three sample 
pens sent free to any user of pens 


with offer of valuable premium, 
worth $1.25. Write now. 


Wears four times as Jong as common pens 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


NKING BY MAIL 
ATA% INTEREST 


OU can open a Savings Ac- 
count at 4% compound inter- 
est with us no matter where 
you live. Our system of receiv- 
ing deposits by mail brings this 
strong bank right to your door. 
Write for free booklet ‘‘M’’. 


CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 
LAND,O 


OO eie es -. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 7,000,000.00 :: 
ASSETS OVER FIFTY ~FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


FACTORY to RIDER 


ves you big money. Buy direct—get 
}, 2 dependable bicycle and save money. 
\ RANGER BICYCLES in 94 styles, col- 
orsand sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
duced. Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 
WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
broval and 30 days’ trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
plies at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
__Writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
2eral terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
» CYCLE CO. Dept. R-55 CHICAGO 


GENUINE Panama hat 
Prepaid to you for only 
$6.00. Séveral styles for men 
gy and women. Money refunded 

Z if you are not satisfied. We 
1 $12—our price $4 Temodel old hats for $1.50. 


STON HAT CO. (Panama Hat Kings), Houston. Texas 
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legislators will stop thinking about pork 
long enough to do one little bit of thinking 
for the whole people. 

Should the Grand Cajfion become a 
National Park the Government will have 
power to open up the entire region, 
from Desert View, on the east, to Cataract 
Cafion, on the west, along the southern 
rim. Roads and trails will be built, camp- 
ing grounds established, resthouses erected 
on all the prominent points, and the com- 
fort of the traveler attended to. Hitherto 
inaccessible parts of the Cafion itself will be 
opened up by trails, and it will be possible 
to cross the Colorado and ascend the 
northern rim—a thing very few people have 
ever done. 

If the Grand Cafion becomes a National 
Park the Government will have supervision 
over all concessions; it will regulate hotel 
prices and livery equipment, and in every 
way add to the comfort of the tourist. 

Last summer one hundred and seven 
thousand people visited the Grand Cafion; 
fifteen thousand of them went down the 
Bright Angel Trail, paying to Coconino 
County fifteen thousand dollars in toll. 
Last summer there were nineteen livery 
outfits working out of a central point to 
different points of interest, and the tourists 
were much annoyed by solicitors. Under 
Park laws all soliciting would be regulated; 
the tourist would be permitted to make his 
reservations for trail trips and carriage 
drives in peace. Last year the competition 
was keen and fights between rival solicitors 
were frequent. 

Under the present arrangement the lone 
forest ranger has no authority to take per- 
sonal conduct into consideration; but, 
should the Cafion become a National Park, 
he would have authority to eject all unde- 
sirables, who would not be permitted to 
return unless armed with a special permit 
from the Department of the Interior. These 
are only a few of the minor improvements 
that will automatically follow a change in 
the status of this national playground. 

The Grand Cajion is the noblest legacy 
ever left by Nature to the people of any coun- 
try. Its fate is in the hands of Congress. 
Will our legislators see the wisdom of placing 
this treasure under intelligent supervision? 
Or will they allow it to slide along in its 
present condition—half open, half closed? 

Will Mr. John Jones, of Anytown, U.S. A., 
take his pen in hand and let his Congress- 
man hear from him on this subject? 


Cruel Mr. Drew 


ACK BARRYMORE, the actor, was in 

San Francisco at the time of the great 
fire. After communication with the rest 
of the country had been reéstablished he 
wrote a long letter back East to his uncle, 
John Drew, telling of his experiences. He 
said that the first shock of the earthquake 
came just as he was entering his bathroom 
in the morning to shave, and its force was 
such it threw him headlong into a half- 
filled bathtub; and that later, when he had 
escaped from the shattered hotel, a squad of 
regulars impressed him and for several wear- 
ing days kept him busy shoveling débris out 
of the blocked streets. 

“That’s exactly like my nephew,” 
stated the unsympathetic Mr. Drew, 
reading the letter to a group of hearers. 
“Tt requires a convulsion of Nature to 
make him take a bath and the United 
States Army to make him go to work!” 


No Bush-Leaguer 


WO deputy United States marshals— 

so Fred Kelly says—were taking a squad 
of prisoners, who had been convicted in 
the District of Columbia courts, to the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Most of the captives were negroes and 
some of them had paid visits of more or less 
length to the workhouse down at Occoquan, 
Virginia, where petty offenders are sent 
from Washington. 

In one seat of the car reserved for the 
squad a little ragged darky sat, chained to 
a well-dressed and cocky yellow offender. 
The little negro was a trifle vague regard- 
ing his destination. He only knew he was 
on his way there and that he should prob- 
ably remain some time after he got there. 

“Do dis train tek us to Occoquan?” he 
inquired as they pulled out of the station. 

His traveling companion gave him a look 
of intense disgust. 

“Look yere, nigger,’”’ he said; ‘‘you re- 
member dat you’s in de big league now!” 
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Protection 


OTE this “‘ J-M”’ because it is the outward sign of 

a modern and better fire extinguisher which has 

been approved by the highest fire and insurance 
authorities. 


The “‘J-M” Fire Extinguisher embodies every desirable 
feature of the one-quart type PLUS an exclusive method 
of operation which has greatly increased the possibilities 
of this type of fire-fighting appliance. 


The ‘“J-M” Fire Extinguisher can 
be pumped and discharged simul- 
taneously, or by a few seconds’ easy 
pumping, with the nozzle closed, 
enough air pressure is developed to 
discharge the contents in a steady, 
powerful, non-pulsating stream. 


Of Real Interest 


to the Trade 


The “ J-M” Fire Ex- 
tinguisher is offered to 
the trade on an un- 
usually attractive basis. 
Discounts are generous 
and strictly maintained. 

Dealers interested in 
handling this proven 
productona “protected 
profit”’ basis should get 
in touch with their 
jobbers. 


The latter method greatly facilitates 
use from cramped quarters, because 
it eliminates the necessity of pump- 
ing while the stream is in play. It 
makes the extinguisher effective in 
the hands of a woman or child. 


Efficient for all fires, including gaso- 
line, oil, kerosene, grease and electric 
arc. 


Every “J-M”’ Fire Extinguisher is 
labeled by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories Inc., and entitles the auto- 
mobile owner whose car is equipped 
to a 15% reduction in his Fire In- 
surance. 


$ Brass or Nickel Finish 
—Bracket Included. 


Let us send you the name of the 
nearest ‘‘J-M”’ dealer. 


THE CONTINENT 

Serves More People in 
More Ways Than Any 
Other Institution of Its 
Kind in the World 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 


Akron 
Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 


Seattle 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Tulsa 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Youngstown 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 

New Orleans 
New York 


Galveston 
Houghton 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Buffalo Duluth Louisville Omaha San Diego 
Chicago El Paso Memphis Philadelphia San Francisco 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Pittsburg 
Portland 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
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HE White Door with its 


knocker of bronze, tells ||| 


of the grace and fine 
simplicity that dwells within. 
Doors and casements are 
the index to the home. If 
treated with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel, which| 
serves perfectly indoors and| 


out, they will be permanently 


rich and beautiful. 

Vitralite is a pure-white en- 
amel, more durable than paint. 
Architects, painters and house- 


holders praise it for ease-of-ap- ||; 


plication and lasting durability. 


“61°? Floor Varnish meets 
universal approval for similar ||| 
reasons. It is not only water- ||| 
|proof, but withstands harsh || 


treatment. 
Free Book and Sample Panels 


finished with Vitralite and ‘“61’” sent ||| 


on request. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. , 


Varnish Makers 67 Years 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CEMENT” 
' AT some time in her life 
every girl longs for 
the advantages of a higher 
education and all that 
““Commencement’”’ 
would mean to her. 
Sometimes the dream 
comes true; but for 
thousands of girls it re- 
mains only a dream. 


How about yourself? 


Would you like a college or 
musical conservatory train- 
ing? You can have it! The 
expenses need not worry you 
a bit. We'll pay them for you. 


We will appoint you as an educational representative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. Your 
work in forwarding the local renewals and new orders for these period- 
icals will be pleasant and healthful, and for it we will give you a scholar- 
ship in whatever college, school or musical conservatory you may select. 


Give us your spare time during your summer vacation, and you can enter 
the institution of your choice next fall—all expenses paid. 


Box 421, Educational Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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MEN WANTED FOR 
THe UO. S. NAVY 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


But when our Navy, instead of trying to 
be as American as it could possibly be and 
glorying in it, forgot about Stephen Decatur 
and his straw hat, began to lose touch with 
the country it belonged to—although at 
least part of the blame belongs to the coun- 
try which forgot for the time that it had 
such a thing as a Navy—and began trying 
to make itself into an imitation British insti- 
tution, it began right there to steer_straight 
for trouble. 

The British Navy is one of the most thor- 
oughly aristocratic and highly ceremonious 
institutions in the world, not because either 
aristocracy or ceremony has anything what- 
ever to do with naval efficiency, but because 
itis British and that is the way the Britisher 
does business. He dearly loves his fuss and 
feathers; but, having been brought up with 
them, they do him no harm. 

Some years ago a certain young officer in 
the United States Navy was captain and 
manager of his ship’s baseball team. His 
pitcher was a youngster of nineteen, a big, 
rawboned, red-haired youth, with a world 
of speed, an untamed curve ball and the 
rating of ordinary seaman. 

One day, while the ship was lying in the 
navy yard, the team played a game in 
which, after going along beautifullyfor seven 
innings, this young pitcher made a woeful 
error in the eighth and lost his game. 


Breaches of Naval Etiquette 


After the game the young pitcher and the 
young officer, both still in baseball uniforms, 
walked back to the ship together, the young 
officer talking to the enlisted man and try- 
ing to hearten him up. And as they came 
over the gangway of the ship and the young 
ordinary seaman turned to go forward, the 
young officer gave him an encouraging fare- 
well pat on the shoulder, and himself went 
down to his stateroom. 

But that little gesture had been witnessed 
by a horrified group of officers on the quar- 
terdeck. The young officer was just pulling 
his shirt over his head when he heard a 
peremptory knock on his stateroom door. 
He opened it and found himself face to face 
with an older officer, who proceeded with- 
out loss of time to read him an impassioned 
discourse on the unspeakable, the heinous 
crime he had committed in “‘putting his 
hands on an enlisted man.” 

Perhaps you think that was an extreme 
instance of its kind; but, if it was, it was so 
because very few graduates of the Naval 
Academy would be capable of committing 
the terrible faux pas which called forth such 
unmeasured condemnation, and not because 
the spirit that prompted the ensuing curtain 
lecture is rare. 

Another time a young officer, just out of 
the Naval Academy, was put to standing 
watch on a battleship. With the officer on 
deck, on watch, there also stands watch an 
enlisted man, the quartermaster, whose du- 
ties in port may be roughly described as 
those of general assistant to the officer of 
the deck. A capable and experienced quar- 
termaster is a very valuable asset to a watch 
officer, particularly to a young one. 

This particular youngster was fortunate 
enough to have an unusually capable and 
trustworthy quartermaster on watch with 
him; and, being himself intelligent enough 
to recognize his own inexperience, and not 
too much impressed with his own impor- 
tance to be capable of learning from a 
subordinate, he very soon found that he 
could safely turn to the quartermaster for 
advice in any small emergency with great 
benefit to all concerned. 

Presently, however, the executive officer 
of that ship—that is to say, the second in 
command—came up on deck and observed 
the young watch officer in consultation with 
his trusty assistant. He promptly called 
the young officer to him and brought to his 
attention, in forcible language, the terrible 
injury to “discipline,” and the derogation 
suffered by the dignity of the officer of the 
deck, when that official was to be seen in 
public conversation with an enlisted man. 

That is the kind of shop the Navy is, in 
which to work. It is rather hard to imagine 
that so long as it remains that kind of shop 
it is going to prove tremendously attractive 
to young Americans. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Hitchcock. The second will appear in an early 
number. ; 


It is not alone t 
fine quality of 


material that has 


THE UNIVERSAL PIE 


the leader among men, 
but because it is con- 
structed to give a cool, 
clean smoke. The 
“well” in the bowl 
guarantees this. 


At All Good Dealers’ 
35c and up 
In Canada 50c andup 
Look for the triangle — 
WDC on pipes of 
every style. It means 
greatest pipe value. 


La DEMUTH 


New York "WELL 


McDermott Hydraulic Force Cuy 
For Cleaning Clogged Drains 


Just out—a new attachment to be used wit 
garden hose, for cleaning stopped up sink drain 
etc., by water pressure. Ordinarily it clean 

thoroughly in 30 seconds. Hun 
Cup Only Sent dreds already inuse. 
Postpaid any-  Guarantee—If it doesn't d 
where for $ the work, send back the clean¢ 

P. O. Money with sales slip and the mak 
OEdey expiees will refund money. 
order ora 
dollar bill AGENTS WANTED | 
—send it One agent has sold 20 to } 
today S day. Especially attractive intr: 

‘ =) ~~ ductory offer for agents made no’ 
Send $1 for sample and write f 
ZZ ‘particulars and prices to agents. 
JOHN McDERMOTT 
444 Broadway, Los Angeles 
References: Los Angel 
Trust & Savings Bank; Du 
Sor Bradstreet’s, Los Angel 


Dont Throw Awa! 
Your Worn lire 


European Motorists are getting from 10,000 to ee 
miles from a set of tires by “half-soling Be is 
Steel-Studded Treads—you can do the ne mare: 
Treads are guaranteed 5000 miles without pun 


i ithout a cent deposit, pre- 

We deliver free pat express) and allow Bou. ae 

judge. Applied in your own garage in thirty minutes: 

j ; to motorists in new territory 
Special discount 


on first shipment goth 
factory. Write for sample—state z 
aig Coloradé Tire & Leather Co. 
645 Tread Bldg., Denver, Cole 


makes 
— “hungry as @ bear"”—puts 00% 
your cheeks, sparkle in your ee 3 
in your body. Owna Rowe ae 
about Kennebec paddling, sailing an fr 


mod D ib ert le,grea' peed, 
els, Describes p' ectstyle,gr ts) : 
Write now. Kennebi Ca noe Co. 57 RR.Sq. Water vile 
ness, strength. rit . eC yey ; 
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Borrow this 
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Razor 


Test it on your Vacation 


Before you start on your vacation go to any razor dealer and 


borrow an AutoStrop Safety Razor. 


Pay nothing for it—make 


no deposit. Just take it along and try it out. 


A vacation shave demands more of a razor than a 
home shave. It may be on a train or boat, in a 
camp or cabin. The shaving water may be cold, 
the skin may be wind-whipped and sunburned; the 
beard may be stubborn and defiant from neglect. 
Use the AutoStrop Safety Razor under these severe 
conditions before you consider buying it. If it 
makes good, you will gladly pay $5.00 for it. If 
it does not, return it. 

This is not a ‘“‘money back’’ proposition. The 
AutoStrop Razor is 4aned outright, for 30 days’ trial 
and taken back without a word if the borrower so 
decides. So add the AutoStrop Safety Razor to your 
vacation equipment; do not even wait for your vaca- 
tion, but try it now. It will mean a rest from every 
shaving discomfort—a revelation in razor economy. 


If your dealer cannot supply you on this trial basis 
send the coupon below, direct to us. 


8,000 Dealers are Co-operating 


““ Have disposed of four dozen,’’ says one. ‘‘ Put out fifty in two days,”’ 
writes another. ‘‘ Loaned 109 AutoStrop Razors and have but 12 returned,’’ 
reports another. 

We have scores of such letters, proving absolutely that the plan is right. 
Our plan fully protects both the dealer and his customer. Do you know 
about it? If not, write at once for full particulars. 


TEAR OFF-—FILL IN—MAIL TO US 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please authorize the dealer mentioned below to /oan me the Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor for 30 days’ trial without any liability whatever or 
obligation to purchase. 


The dealer’s name and address is 


My name and address is 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This offer is also good in Canada. 


83 Duke Street, Toronto 
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It all happened in five seco 
We jumped for our lives. 


Ten minutes, and that new car 
was—junk. I was heartbroken. 


But when I thought what the 
loss meant to Fred | dried my tears. 
It had taken him two long months 
to select the car. And he had to 
wait six weeks for delivery. It would 
take weeks, perhaps months, to get 
another. 


Miles from home. The road, de- 
serted. The night, inky black. I 


shivered. 


“Only yesterday,” Fred moaned, 
“T saw a window full of those Pyrene 
fire extinguishers. Why didn’t I get 
one? It would have saved our car.” 


3 A.M., after trudging five miles, 
we arrived at a village hotel. It was 


vile, but we were too tired to care. 

We have Pyrene now on our new 
car. Besides protecting the car, it 
protects our lives and insures us 
against calamities. It also saves 15% 
on the auto insurance premiums 


every year. 


If your car isn’t protected from 


fire—take a woman’s word and go 
get a. Pyrene. 


Nearly one million now in serv- 
ice. Sold by auto supply, hardware, 
electrical, mill supply and imple- 
ment dealers, leading drug, depart- 
ment and general stores. $7.50, 
complete with automobile bracket. 


Inspected, approved and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Write to the Pyrene Company for 
an interesting booklet ‘‘Fire Fotos” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
59 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


Manufacturers, owners of buildings or 
heads of local fire departments are invited 
to submit their fire protection problems to 
chief William Guerin, head of the Pyrene 
Engineering Bureau. ‘This service is ren- 
dered free of charge. Catalog of complete 
line of fire protection appliances on request. 


Mother 


Sis was trapped. Her room was afire. 
and Dad were away. 


I ran for the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher that hung 
by the phone. With a few pumps I smothered 
the fire and Sis escaped from her room. 


I hate to think what might have happened that 
night without Pyrene. 


Re 


4 
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FOUR CARES 


Each time the sand runs through the hour-glass Kae PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO 
14,400 cakes of PALMOLIVE are produced. § . olive oil shampoo—is as essé 


gay , HE c . for proper care of the hair asi 
Four cakes a second—240 cakes a minute PAEMOLIVE for the bath and 
14,400 cakes an hour—for every working day. toilet. You will find 46 lan 


—This is the enormous manufacturing volume required the PALMOLIVE line is sold, price 
by the popularity Of.b ALMOLIVE SOAP! Sy 50 cents a bottle. 
For just as Palm and Olive oils were the indispensa- ; ied Geen 
ble cleansing agents that equipped the marble baths ae pees ae he together with 
of ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, so is the fragrant, threefold sample package, will be mailed on 
wholesome cake of PALMOLIVE the indispensable receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

equipment of the equally luxurious porcelain bath of 

the modern American home. 


A luxury and necessity combined; the modern per- 
fection of a luxury ages old; this is the combination 
that requires four cakes a second to supply the mil- 
lions that demand PALMOLIVE SOAP. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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HE BELLS OF SAINT CLEMENS-—By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


wae Sun-Maid Raisins 


California’s rich contribution—a true fruit food! The zew raisin bread—the 4 
kind that is winning the nation—baked after owr recipe, which calls 
for plenty of Sun-Maid Raisins—muscats from California’s sunlit valleys. ~ 


od 


Count the raisins. Each slice is rich with these deep-juiced, 


full-flavored confections of Nature. They make this bread del1- 


cious—and a great fruit food. For raisins are sun-brewed nutri- 
ment—nuggets of energy. Geta loaf today from your dealer. 


Raisin Dumplings 
With Whipped Cream 


1 cup SUN-MAID Raisins 

1 cup rice, 1 teaspoon salt 

Wash rice through several 
waters. Boil 20 minutes with 4 
quarts of water in uncovered 
boiler, add salt while boiling; 
drain (do not blanch). Have 4 
pieces of cheese cloth. Place 
one on saucer, cover with 14 the 
rice; put 1 tablespoon steamed 
raisins in center; shape round 
in cloth, tie close to rice. Boil 
hard 20 minutes with 4 quarts 
water. Serve with . currant 
jelly on top and whipped cream 
around. 


Ask for it by name, for other raisin breads are not like this. 


Sun-Maid 


raisins are selected from 8000 California 


vineyards—muscat grapes, sun-cured 
in the open vineyards, seeded, and 
shipped fresh, with the sunshine sealed 
in. No other raisin has the rare 


WS \ 
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flavor of the muscat raisin. And 
nowhere else do such muscats 
grow. Such raisins are both 
good and good for you—slightly 
laxative, wholesome, energiz- 
ing. They are Nature’s own 
answer to the sweet-tooth prob- 
lem, for they supply the sugar 
children crave in its best and 
purest form. 


Ask your grocer for Sun-Maid Brand Raisins in packages. They lend variety to your 
daily menu, and are a true economy, because of their high food value. Try the recipe 
printed here, and send to us for a book of raisin recipes telling dozens of delightful uses. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 8000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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A Bit of 
Interesting History 


HE Ingersoll Watch was not, as many people 
supposed, an outgrowth of the older Water- 
bury Watch enterprise. 


Twenty years before the Ingersoll was thought 
of, the Waterbury got its fame. It came as the 
first decisive step away from the costly, uncertain 
timepieces of former days, toward the efficient, 
inexpensive watch of the present. 


Bulky, crude and tedious to wind though it was, 
it kept reliable time and its popularity was in- 
stantaneous. Nowhere was there anything to 
compare with it in price or value; it was bought 
by more than seven millions of people who never 
knew what it was to own a watch before. 


At the height of its success it was the butt of 
much good-natured, even affectionate, ridicule, 
such as Ford and Ingersoll enjoy today; and like 
these became an institution known to the ends 
of the earth. 


Then followed mismanagement and unsound busi- 
ness policies. The quick-winding Ingersoll came 
into the market, at a lower price. The name of 
the famous old pioneer watch, which was so 
familiar to the public, was changed as a last hope 
and it went out as a stranger on the market. 
Although it was improved mechanically from time 
to time, it never regained the prestige of its prede- 
cessor, and two years ago it was bought by the 
Ingersolls, 


The magnificent Waterbury factory and vast 
experience then became a part of the Ingersoll 
plan to apply to the JEWELED watch field the 
same principles that underlie the sale of nearly 
fifty millions of Ingersoll non-jeweled watches. 


After two years of preparation the name of the 
original Waterbury, which still lives in the mem- 
ories of millions, is revived in the new jeweled 
INGERSOLL Waterbury, which is announced 
today. 


Two of y renacn® s best known names—Ingersoll and 
Waterbury—are now linked together in one enterprise. 
And the result of this union is the new ‘Waterbury 
Watch.” 


Small, accurate, short-winding, good-looking—the new jeweled 
Waterbury is as much of an improvement over its namesake, the 
original Waterbury, as the Twin-Six of today surpasses the first 
cumbersome ‘“‘horseless carriage.’ 


There are many fathers whose first watch was the old Waterbury, 
who will give the new one to their sons and buy it for themselves, 
amazed the while at how the world does move. 


See it at your dealer’s; or it will be 
sent prepaid on receipt of the price. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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On Fifth Avenue or on the Road, always the Car of the Golden Chassis 


Les LOSS Biss 

Studebaker 
SERIES 17 SIX offers a 
degree of character and 
distinction in motor car 
design that is equalled only by cars costing 


from $250 to $400 more. 


With full 50 horse power that scorns the 
steepest hills — riding comfort unexcelled 
and appearance that impels pride in owner- 
ship —the Studebaker SIX furnishes in- 
disputable evidence of the fact that such 
value in a motor car is not necessarily 
governed by price. 


On the road as on the busy thoroughfares 

of every city throughout the country, this 

Studebaker is proving its unchallenged repu- 

tation for comfort, stamina and refinement. 
** xx ** 

Detroit’s Opinion is Authoritative— 


In Detroit, the city that produces three-fourths of the 
country’s cars—where people know cars from the 


*fifty Horse Power 7 Passenger SIX $1085 


technical and manufacturing sides better than they do in 
any other city on earth— more Studebakers were regis- 
tered, according to official figures, in the year of 1915 
than any other cars selling at more than $500. 


x x * 
California’s Opinion is Authoritative— 


In California, the State of wonderful roads and weather— 
the State where people have more miles of good roads 
to drive over and more opportunity to use their cars than 
in any other State in the Union—the official figures for 
the year of 1915 showed 15,718 Studebakers registered— 
2,895 MORE than any other car listing at more than$500. 


+k *k * 


Studebaker offers a complete line of high-grade cars from 
$850 to $2500. Write for handsomely illustrated catalog 
picturing the cars and giving complete list of prices. 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


Permanent exhibit of Studebaker cars in Marlborough-Blenheim | 
Arcade, Boardwalk, Atlantic City. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont 
Address all correspondence to Detroit 
More than 242,000 Studebaker cars produced and sold 
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broadly. ‘‘Do you hear 
Opportunity kicking in the 
frontdoor? Shall we let her 
. we call the police?” 
1e of mellow light fell softly on one corner 
zantuan desk. A few bits of ore were scat- 
thin that shining circle, samples from the 
.. the Torpedo-Sundown Consolidated. 
ray laid a paper beside them. His hand 
| a little. 
ou’re sure the assay is straight andif there’s 
1 body of ore as your borings indicate— 
th copper the price it is, we are all rich. a 
pedo is a made mine.” 
n,’”’ said Mendenhall, “‘you amuse me, you is 
d. Your simplicity is quite refreshing. As 
wr father would have phrased it, you are a 
nk fool. You seem to think I am going to 
tockholders in on this. Guess again.” 
—how—why ——” stammered Gray. His 
blank. 
spell it out toyou.”’ Mendenhallsat backin 
| chair and grinned complacency. ‘‘ You’re 


J ios Mendenhall ‘smiled 


feet, Clem; push over that box of cigars, | 


? Help yourself. Sit down.” 

v,” he continued, when his cigar was fairly 
here’s the proposition: No one is to make 
id red copper cent but you and me and the 
endent—unless we’re absolutely forced to 
.C.in. We may have to do that to pull it 
yuld much prefer toskin him. Bullheaded, 


ing old roughneck, Armstrong is. But . 


a biggish share of stock, and he’s from 
L 
iven’t the least idea,’”’ declared Gray, ‘‘of 

a are talking about.” 

ing forward, Mendenhall laid his heavy hand on 
nee, “We'll freeze out the minority stockholders. 
doing but assessments, trouble and more trouble 
w on until we can buy their interests at our own 


aunt!” Young Gray sat up with a feeble giggle. 
heir money paid for all the development work, 
9” 


i father and I put in the mine for half the capital 
[he proceeds from sale of the other half developed 
>, certainly.” 

l every cent the mine has produced has gone right 
0 it for more machinery, buildings, wagon roads,” 
we ‘All the money that might have gone for 
sty 

ll, not quite all. Some of it went for operating 
| Your father as president and general manager 
elf as secretary—we drew good salaries, Clem; quite 
te fair!” said Mendenhall complacently. “The 
serintendent too—great technical knowledge—his 
as a fat and juicy cut. 

ir dad and I, we had the naming of the superin- 
and we made a very satisfactory arrangement with 
e bought supplies too; let contracts for freighting 
timbers, and all that.” 


B 


0, Uncle Herman, you’ll be the death of me,” said Clem Gray. ‘‘Oh, you sly 
7 You and the old man were getting yours no matter what the mine did, eh?” 
ting is a risky and uncertain business. I never cared much for mining. Other 
money, my son—other people’s money—that’s the surest thing there is. And 
2 there was always a chance that the mine might pay. The Bennett-Stephenson 
a steady producer since ’66. Strictly speaking, the Torpsuncon has always made 
t return on the investment. But we have paid few dividends, except at first, 
’—Mendenhall coughed modestly—“because of our foresighted policy of 


ment for permanent betterment.” 


1 now that you’ve really struck something big—by the use and risk of their 
-you’re going to take it away from ’em!” Young Gray rocked with glee; his 
sathincrow. ‘Oh, thisistoorich! Gets’em comin’ and goin’—what? You're 
et, gov’nor! I string my bets along with you. -Go on, tell us how you’re goin’ 


I’m sure I don’t see.” 


Ks 
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By Eugene Mamlove Rhodes 
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“Rasy assilk. Since your father died 
I’ve acted as both president and secre- 
tary, and Spencer has been both super- 
intendent and general manager. It was 
our own proposition. Weputitup tothe 


stockholders, as a measure of economy—clear saving of two salaries—self-denying 
ordinance. ’IT'was much appreciated. But we were figuring on this very possibility. 
The mine kept shaping up better as we went down, and we wanted to have everything 
in our own hands. Spencer ismy man. I can hang him or get him a life sentence. 
To make sure I gave him a bunch of stock. Five thousand shares. He’s mine.” 


they’ve got,’ he says. 


“Poor Old Billy! It's a 
Shamel’’ She Cuddied 
Back in Her Cushions 


“Excuse me if I interrupt, but why did you take me in?”’ 

“Mostly because I need your votes to retain control,” explained the elder man 
simply. ‘‘Partly, I hope, because you are old Pete Gray’s son. Pete and me was 
; pardners all our lives. We’ve seen more downs than ups, I want 
3 to tell you. You may not believe it, but Pete and me were fairly 
decent chaps when we were down—and young. Gettin’ old and up 
is what plays hell with a man. However, comma, old Pete’s boy 
is different from other folks, tome. Not but what you want to 
watch me,”’ he added hastily. 

Gray reassured him. 

‘“‘T’ll keep an eye on you, allright. A man that will play this 
merry little prank on his backers will do most anything.” 

“That’s funny too—your dad never would stand for this play 
I’m pulling off,’ said the old man musingly. ‘I’ve talked it over 
with him. ‘Give the poor boobs a run for their money, Hermie,’ 
he says. ‘Give ’em a fair break at what little outside chance 


But since he died, when any working began 


showing up extra good, Spence and me took the gangs off and set 
7em to work somewhere else. The old Torpedo has been shipping 
nothing but her lowest-grade ore—and, by George, she’s paid a 
little even so, and freightin’ forty miles toa railroad. But this is 
the first ore body we’ve ever struck worth the trouble of 
playing the freezeout game to a finish. It’s going to 
need careful playing too. Hey! What are you looking 
so glum about?” 

“While you were shipping low-grade ore and cutting 
out dividends—suppose I had sold out, hey?’’ demanded 


Gray indignantly. ‘Nice game, ain’t it— 
and me in the dark? Oh, you’ll bear watch- 
ing all right—fox!” 

“Now listen here, Clemmy, didn’t I 
always advise you not tosell? Listen now, 
didn’t I tell you if you needed money, not 
to sell Torpedo, to come to me every time, 
that I’d lend you money—didn’t I, Clem? 
You mustn’t go to thinkin’ that of me. A 
fellow’s got to believe in something and he’s 
got to be square with someone. Noton your 
own account altogether, but old Pete’s boy— 
I wouldn’t do old Pete’s boy. Honest, I 
meant to let you in all along, if the play 
came off.’ 

“Oh, so you say,” said Clem sulkily. 

“Don’t you believe me, Clem? You 
don’t have to believe me—see for yourself. 
I had to have you, Clem—had to have your 
stock to pull it off. I couldn’t buy you out 
if I wanted to. Haven’t got the money. 
That’s right. I’ve been blowin’ in the 
mazuma like a carpenter sows nails. But 
you’ve got a lot of old Pete’s money yet. 
You put your money in against my brains— 


and we hammer Torpedo down and buy it all. You and me and Spence own about forty 
per cent of the mine between us—so much that we can easy run things to suit ourselves, 
for all the resident stockholders can do. They ain’t likely to interfere, anyhow. The 
scheme I’m going to work will make them fall right in and help cut their own throats— 
you'llsee! Old Armstrong is the only one I’m afraid of, him and his old, long, hard head. 
If he gets his back up we’ll just have to take him in, that’s all. With him, we’ll have 
a clear majority of the stock, Eastern proxies and all—but, Lordy, I hate to go snooks 


with J.C.” 
“Would he come in?” 


“Who, J. C.? On the high moral lay, you mean? Hell, I hadn’t thought of that! 
Maybe he wouldn’t. We’ll make a big try without him.” 

““What’s your scheme? I’m quiteinthe dark. I understand that none of the good 
ore went to the company assayer. The suckers won’t have any way of knowing we’ve 
struck it rich. That’s as far as I’ve got. Go on from there.” 
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“We'll have a strike. Tie up the mine indefinitely,” 
said Mendenhall with an oily smile. ‘“‘These chuckle- 
headed Cornishmen are ripe for it. They’ve been growling 
for more mine props and four dollars, and every gang to 
do their own timberin’. Spencer will give ’em less stulls 
and poor lagging; he’ll put a gang of Mexicans timberin’ 
up—measures of economy, which will commend them- 
selves to the support of the stockholders—that sort of 
thing.” 

“On the level,’’ said Clem, “‘those suckers ought to be 
robbed. I’m rather an ass myself, as you so kindly remind 


me from time to time, but even I can see that safe timber-- 


ing is the cheapest timbering.”’ 

Mendenhall tugged at his square gray beard and eyed 
his young guest reflectively. 

“Sure. That’s because you really know a little about the 
work at first hand. Perhaps you wouldn’t be such a-fool, 
Clem, if you had done more work. -I always warned Pete 
he was making a mistake with you. Lord, it’s a queer 
world! If your mother had lived, Clem, we might all-yhave 
been different—you, anyhow. She named you after this 
old town, boy.” 

“Never mind about me. I get ample information about 
myself every day from the most surprising quarters. You 
had got as far as dealing mine props from the bottom,” 
prompted Clem. ‘‘Go on from there.” 

“Oh, yes! Spence’ll turn ’em down and he’ll do it ugly. 
If necessary he’ll cut their wages to three dollars. They’re 
getting three-fifty now, and wanting four. It won’t be 
necessary. Hothead bunch, these old-timers—and they 
really should have more timbers than they’ve been getting 
lately. They know it; they’ll quit on that proposition 
without waiting to see about wages. And there’s a hun- 
dred mean little ways of irritating men—ways that these 
inarticulate people won’t be able to explain.”’ 

‘“Maybe only part of ’em will quit. There’s no union 
here,”’ observed Clem. 

“No, there’s no union; San Clemente is cut off from the 
rest of the world about as much as if we were on an island. 
But that very isolation makes folks stick together. And 
these people are clannish. They’ll strike and they’ll stick. 
The rest will be easy. The management will be firm but 
stubborn. Why not, when we don’t want ’em to go back 
to work? Capital lying idle—overhead piling up—armed 
guards at afaney price—sump filling up with water—assess- 
ments—and down comes the price of Torpedo-Sundown 
Con!” 

“Kind o’ tough on the workin’ Johnnies, what?” 

“Cousin Jock? Do ’em good. Take ’em down a: peg. 
They’ve been pretty darned--independent here lately. 
They’ll all be more tractable for us when we need them. 
And they won’t come to any real grief. All these cowmen 
will be doing the Red-Cross act—women and children 
first. I’m glad of that, too. Mighty insolent, uppitty lot, 
cowmen. They’ve always had a good deal to say about 
how San Clemente mines was run. I’ll be glad to see that 
bunch dig down in their jeans to play our game for us.” 

““We’ll have to make a bluff at getting another crew of 
miners,’’ said the young man thoughtfully. 

“Yep. Mexicans. They’ll scare the Mexicans off. That 
will set the Mexican freighters against ’em, and the courts, 
and the Mexican population generally.” 

“Race feeling—perpetratin’ dastardly outrages on life 
and property—that sort of thing?” laughed Clem. 

“Exactly. Alienate any possible sympathy that might 
be coming from the minority stockholders who live here, 
too, if we can only stir ’em up to a little violence. 
Once we get a foolish gun play started, the justice of their 
original demands will be lost in the dust.” 

*‘Ship in someone on the sly,’”’ said Clem, ‘‘keep him in 
funds, make it his job to keep the whisky going. That will 
turn the trick. John 
Barleycorn is what turns 


after the last shots on the six-hundred-foot level and picked 
up my samples before the muckers came. Sent one to Den- 
ver, one to San Francisco and one to the State School of 
Mines. Theassays checked—allowin’, of course, fora slight 
difference in the specimens. Same with the South Tunnel, 
which is only a little higher than the Six Hundred Drift. 
The borings were made under my personal supervision, 
and Spencer had all the cores mixed in the ore bins except 
what I sent away. And them assays tallied too.” 

“Then we'll make a killing. When do we begin?”’ 

“Right now. You gosend Spencer up. Don’t come back 
yourself. No need for you to be mixed up in it openly. 
You never can tell—we may get in trouble. I’ll give Spence 
his instructions. They used to growl at Pete’s driving 
them,” said Mendenhall jovially. ‘Tll make ’em think my 
little finger is thicker than old Pete’s loins.” 


qm S. 


Y THE converging cattle trails Rainboldt had known 

for. an hour-that. water was.near by. He came upon the 

ranch suddenly, deep-hidden in a hill-sheltered cove. He 
drew rein at the silent house. ‘ 

A window swung open on creaking hinges. Dust lay 
lightly on the side of it. Dust lay thick on the floor of the 
empty room. Rainboldt rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 
Wiseman, his claybank horse, brought bright eyes to bear 
upon the situation, and twitched an ear back at his master. 
They passed on to the corral. 

Cattle sunned themselves in the corral, comfortably 
asleep on the warm sand or gathered in congenial groups— 
Herefords, line-backed, white-faced, sleek and tame. They 
made way grudgingly. Wide-eyed calves peered fearfully 
at the intruder. Rainboldt slipped the bridle off and hung 


it on the saddle horn; he loosened the cinches; he slapped, 


the claybank’s neck. 

“Go to it, you li'l’ ol’ son-of-a-gun!”’ he said. “‘ Drink 
hearty !”’ 

Wiseman dipped his velvet muzzle daintily into the 
brimming coolness of the upper trough. ‘There were six 
water troughs, wide and deep and long, ‘ranged stair- 
fashion down the slope; the slender overflow from each 
successive trough fell to the next below with a blurred and 
pleasant bell note; a clinking of fairy anvils, a sound of 
mimic echoes slight and silvery, blended to drowsy music. 

Wiseman sighed blissfully and closed his eyes for a little 
repose. Rainboldt opened a gate into the well yard; he 
drank from the clanking pump; he washed his face and 
hands. The windmill creaked and complained. An oil can 
hung beside the pump. Rainboldt climbed the tall steel 
tower and oiled the gearing. He washed his hands again 
at the trough and viewed with disfavor certain wind-blown 
oil spots on his corduroys. He punched Wiseman with his 
thumb. 

“Hi!” he said. ‘‘‘Sail on—sail on—sail on—sail on!’”’ 

Wiseman eyed him with mild reproach, but thrust out 
his head for the bit. Rainboldt swung lightly to the sad- 
dle and rode out at a footpace, southward through the 
April sun. 

The horse was slender and sleek and glossy-dun; broad 
between the eyes, deep-shouldered, short-coupled; his legs 
were dainty, flat-boned, black-barred; his neck arched. A 
brown stripe lay along his back and down his shoulders; 
foretop and mane and tail were long and heavy and black. 
The rider was something under thirty, slender and tall and 
brown. His supple body swayed with easy and unconscious 
mastery. Every move of the man was coérdinated, quick 
and sure; he bore himself joyously; youth danced in his 
eyes. 

But the face, bold and pleasing, was yet in some way 
oddly older than his body; lightly lined, alert, holding some- 
thing in reserve—the face of a man steeled by adversity. 


public opinion.” 

“Yousaidit,son. Once 
the strikers get to hellin’ 
round, old J. C. will be red- 
hot against them. He’ll 
close down his thinking 
machine till the miners 
come to his terms—he’ll 
think they’re his terms, 
he’ll not suspect us; and 
so he’ll not throw in with 
the scatterin’ Torpedo 
stock to investigate. 
That’s the important 
point—old J. C. Arm- 
strong counts for more 
than courts or cowmen. 
Without him both strikers 
and stockholders will be 
playin’ without ace, face 
or trump.’’ 

“You’resure the assays 
are straight, Uncle?” 

“Sure. No ‘if’ for me. 
I trust no one. I went in 


bas 
7 | 
a 


June 


A mouth fit for laughter, capable and generoy 
schooled to quietness; the keen dark eyes had a { 
quiet watchfulness. 

To the left, far below, bare and white and blindj 
overwhelming desert stretched away and away toa 
dim and misty hills. Rainboldt knew that blistering 
be almost water-level. It seemed now, as he looke, 
upon it, uptilted to an interminable slope, along wh 
eye toiled wearily—up, up, up, till those far-off mis 
on the farther verge seemed the very rooftree of the 

He rode sidelong athwart a tremendous and hill- 
slope, wide-flung between the horns of a crescent 
following an old road across an endless succession 9 
straight ridges, with shallow draws between, plungin; 
long to the glaring levels below. | 

The granite-born soil, yellow, tough, compact an 
rang under the shod hoofs. The wide road, untrayele 


yhad once been traveled greatly, bitten deep into the: 
ridges; always it edged upward, elbowing between 


bleak hills. | 
Behind, the northern horn of mountain was squa 
grim, flat-topped, crowned with the deep black of 
and pifion. To the right, beyond and above the kr 
and bowldered foothills, swept a long curve of wave 
ridge, smooth, rounded, granite brown, granite 5 
granite. pink, bare save for glossy green dots of mo! 
laurel, the olive-gray blotches that were clumps of scru 
A slender and symmetrical cone of golden granite, 
south, soared high and gleaming above that long ridg 
endedit; beyond, a notch, sharp and very narrow, Y-sl 
opened the.only window to the west. And then — 
The farther horn of that great crescent swung 
south and east, a titanic and erenelated parapet, shinii 
sheer, fantastic, glorious, incredible. So lately thi 
knife-sharp edges were yet unblunted, central fire 
thrust that stupendous. mass through the torn cr 
earth, all at once and violently, incandescent, glowing 
ing to spire .and spine, needle and lance, tower and | 
rose-edged, tawny in the shadows, golden in the sun 
black in cleft and gorge. : 
The traveler threaded the last foothills and came 
the upper reaches, below the mountain proper; the 
bore straight for the great notch, the only practicable 
Wiseman cocked up his ears and whinnied softly. 
boldt brought his eyes back from the southward 
followed the pricking ears, and became aware of am 
a dust-colored horse toiling up the next ridge. Rair 
crossed over and came there to a well-traveled road 
curled his. leg over his saddle horn and waited. 
newcomer joined him: a tall man with a long nose, : 
mustache and.a long, serious face. e 
“Howdy!” said Rainboldt. ‘Do you live far abou 
to do any good?” 
“Seldom ever,” said the tall man. “How’s your | 
this evenin’, or ain’t it? I never saw you look better.” 
“Got the makings?” 
“Seguro. Help yourself.” 
Rainboldt rolled a smoke and puffed luxuriantly. 
he said: | 
“Excuse me, sir, but could you tell me where I’m go 
“Basy. You’re going to supper with me.” 
Rainboldt’s face was wooden and his eye was vaca) 
“Supper?” he said slowly. “Supper. . . . Iw 
what that is. What is that?” 
The tall man grinned joyously. ‘ 
“T got you, Steve! You’ve been meanderin’ dow 
east side. And you haven’t seen anybody or any 
to eat.” ‘i 
“Oh, I don’t know. I saw a man some time last 
or the week before. And I been shootin’ cottontails. 


matches and found some salt, one place.” : 
“Come along witl 


Emil James is thet 


“If the Assay is Straight the Torpedo is a Made Mine” 


Glad to meet you.” 
“Pm Dick Raink 
I’m glad to be met. 
glad to meet any! 
Say, I want to spe: 
youaminute. Overh 
He rode to onesidé 
glanced anxiously 1 
at the towering moun 
and the immensity 0 
ert; he lowered his ' 
“Explain!” he sa 
a sepulchral whis 
“What's happened? 
bear it. Let me kno 
worst. Tell me!” . 
“Explain?” 
“Byerything.” I 
waved his hand gral 
“Why haven’t I se 
man since I left the 
Pais, and an empty? 
house every so often. 
did finda ghostly, gh 
mining camp, 4 


Lis 
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gines and machinery, with the windows rattling 
loors squeaking; stone shacks along the hills, with 
and them falling in; a million wagon roads all criss- 
h grass grown up in the ruts; and prospect holes 
in timbers; a row of wagon roads all side by each, 
lown an upandicular mountain where no wagon 
sibly get up, not if it was everso—everything. Tell 
ver felt so darned ignorant before, not in my whole 


mes laughed. “It’s a right smart step to supper, 
Let’s ride. I’ll educate you as we go along.” 
of all, what 
hem moun- 
Jick jerked 
southward. 
ntasia.”” 
m Moun- 
my guess. 
ose guess, 
ome hills 
ler!” 
» hills is 
aid Emil 
yingly. ‘“‘I 
Let mein- 
nClemente 
the big fel- 
ne, no’th of 
that’s San 
te Peak. 
sany name, 
r the rest of 
ret to Black 
, where all 
2p wagon 
is. Wood 
1em was, 
the Sunol 
re the win- 
led. The 
rould creep 
ges mebbe 
ix miles to 
shin up a 
-e to the 
gh, worry 
- till they 
osite the 
in aload of 
yek all four 
y a prayer, 
eyes and 
1. Twelve 
id one mile 


vy! And 
> it rained 
ad would 
so bad they’d have to make a new one. 
And silver went down?”’ 

lver went down. It did so. Tumultaneous with 
mp went up. No flowers. This was once as lively 
ner as you might wish to see. The Sunol might 
re kept on producin’—they had some gold too— 
tuck heap water and blowed the roll pumping it.” 
Ow,” prompted Dick, “about the hundred-and- 
miles of cattle and nary a man?”’ 

don’t drift north. They can’t cross the desert— 
ugh to the first water and none there. Way, way 
e’s some Texas lads with leased land and fence 
rly part way across. So our stuff can’t go south 
1e main range is so straight up and down that 
(0 round—and every little cafion is fenced in the 
place—so the cattle can’t get west. Except right 
1 Clemente Pass. Bein’ as San Clemente town— 
camp—is right beyond the Pass, we just natchally 
nches and come up here where it would be handy 
ker and get married and things like that.” 

dt rubbed his thumb along his slender brown 
and rolled a preternaturally wise eye skyward. 
, you're mistaken. The boys don’t steal cattle 
"said Emil pensively. “I don’t know why. Just 
mable now. I was strong against it at first, but 
aybe it’s about as good a way as any. The stock 
way; they might as well be on an island. So we 
twice a year and each fellow only gets his own. 
get rich so fast—but then, you don’t get poor so 


Yes, 


ll, it might work,” conceded Dick doubtfully. 
ou all live in San Clemente?” 

as you could notice it. Sometimes, when we get 
e slip over there and work in mines a few days. 
s a strike on now. No, sir; we live over on this 
g along right against the foot of the mountain, at 
prings. Sheltered from the big southwest winds 
ee. That’s what dries up the grass, them winds; 
lon’t strike in the hills and cafions and parks, up 
nain mountain; hop right over. So we have some 


green grass all the year round. That keeps our saddle horses 
fat and contented, so they don’t wander round. We have it 
pretty soft; plenty scrub oak for wood, nothing much to do 
but make our little gardens, and maybe ride round and 
grease windmills once a week.” 

“Or ten days?” suggested Dick. 

“Or ten days. Then we have our little old mountain to 
look at too. That helps.” His eye lingered along those 
happy battlements. ‘‘Sightliest spot in the world, I guess, 
and all the better for that out yonder.’’ He jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder, without looking, to indicate the 


Rainboldt Leaped to His Feet and Swept Off His Sombrero 


blistering desert. ‘‘The hill ain’t nigh so fine from San 
Clemente. They’re two or three thousand feet farther 
up in the air than we are on this side. Nobody minds lopin’ 
three or four mile to town after a match, or to get the mail, 
but we wouldn’t exactly live there. Cast your eye along 
that bunch of three-cornered parks leaning along the hill 
and you'll begin to see where we live, about one ranch to 
each park.” 

“T see ’em,” said Dick. “You don’t know nobody that 
don’t want to hire nobody that don’t want to work, do 
you?” 

“Slim chance. There’s just about enough of us fora full 
crew. But you’re mighty welcome to hole up-with me till 
the wagon starts. Maybe so you might catch on some- 
wheres, here or on the West Side.” 

“How about the mines? I can swing a sledge some.’ 

. “Aw, you don’t want to do that. Cousin Jock and Taffy, 
they’re striking for a little more money—which maybe they 
don’t deserve, I dunno—and for a lot more props in the 
workings which they certain-l double e ought to get. We 
want the strikers to win. Them mines ain’t even half safe. 
Rotten shame! ‘The owners tried to-work Mexicans a while. 
But even a Greaser can see that them Welshmen are dead 
right about the timberin’, so they. mostly quit.. Not such a 
bad lot, the paisanos.” 

“Any rough stuff?” 

“We-ell, no, not to speak of. There might be if the sign 
was just right. I hear about some imported gunmen maybe 
a-coming—a bunch of strike breakers they used in the coal 
mines at Cerrillos and Gallup. If they come to San Cle- 
mente—good night, nurse! These red-headed people here 
ain’t no coal-miners.” 

“How about broncos?” asked Rainboldt. “Can’t lay up 
with you a-tall unless I can earn my keep—and I’d sure like 
to stay here long enough to take a look at that old mountain. 
I can break bronce’s.”’ 

“You're on.” rae 

“Home again!” said Dick. “‘What brand do you give?” 

“Square and compass. Some calls it the X Diamond X. 
Come round on this side and you'll see it on my horse’s 


thigh. And there’s my shack peeping up, the one nighest 
the Pass.” 

“Any of the old M T boys settled down here, maybe?” 

Emil shook his head. 

“Shucks. I was hoping there might be. I been working 
for the M T since I was knee-high to a hoppergrass. Good 
outfit.” 

‘“Wanted to get out and see the world?” 

“No-o, not exactly. You see, I didn’t think they done 
me just right. They stopped my pay, they took my mount 
away from me, and they barred me from the chuck wagon. 
Then I got mad and 
quit. Yes, sir, quit 
7em cold!” 

“Don’t blame you 
one bit!” said Emil 
warmly. 

“There was some- 
thing said about a 
yearling, I believe. 
And the young gen- 
tleman that said it, I 
never had liked his 
nose. So I fixed it. 
He, or it, was the Old 
Man’s nephew—is 
yet. ThenI borrowed 
his gun, too, a little 
later—five or ten sec- 
onds, say. I think 
maybethathadsome- 
thing to do with the 
Old Man treating me 
the way he did. I 
kind of hate it too,” 
Dick confessed so- 
berly. “You don’t 
find many like the 
Old Man. Sometimes 
T almost wish the Old 
Man had been an 
only child.” 


qIr 


“DUT, lovely lady 

dear, you sim- 
ply must make a 
choice,’ expostulated 
Pierre Hines with the 
firm emphasis of one 
who voices a finality. 
He lay on his back in 
the short yellow turf, 
his hands clasped be- 
hind his head. ‘‘The 
girls are willing you 
should have your 
pick—stranger within 
the gates, hospitable rites, that sort of thing—but you’re 
overdoing it, really. They’ve been wonderfully nice to you. 
Strangely so, I thought at first. But calm reflection shows 
me the reason. We’re such a fine bunch that any one of 
us Judy! You’re not listening!” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Miss Elliott. She sat up in the ham- 
mock. White forms flashed swallow-swift on the court 
below, a white ball shot back and forth across the net. The 
girl’s dusky face sparkled, her eyes snapped with excite- 
ment as she followed the ball. The rally ended. “Oh!” 
she said again. “‘Poor old Billy! He tried so hard for that 
point! It’s a shame!” She cuddled back in her cushions 
and retrieved a silken ankle. 

“Fifteen-forty. If Alf wins this it will be game andset,” 
said Dowlin, unemotional, massive and blond, camped 
cross-legged on a bowlder at Miss Elliott’s feet. ‘But he 
hasn’t-won it yet. Billy always plays his best when he 
has to.” 

The tennis court was terraced at the base of a little nat- 
ural amphitheater. The hammock swung between two 
chance junipers on the hillside; beyond the court flaunted 
a gay marquee, crowded with joy and laughter. Clustered 
homes of the North Side, the San Clemente of ease and 
of leisure, peeped from subsidized greenery roundabout; 
business San Clemente huddled along the narrow cafion 
below; working San Clemente, stone, adobe and box- 
house, straggled on the southern hillside, where deep-cut 
wagon roads twisted and turned to the widely scattered 
mines on the long slopes. Far above, the golden crest of 
Fantasia Mountain overhung them all. 

“ Thirty-forty!”” Miss Elliott clutched the edges of the 
hammock and chanted under her breath. ‘‘Go it Willyum! 
Oh, it’s a fault! Dear, dear!’ 

“Yes, yes; what is it?” said Hines soothingly. 

“Shut up, will you? Oh, it’sa beaut! He was expecting 
a slow one for the second serve. Back, Billy, back! Run 
up, Billy!’ Watch out! Oh, dear! Oh! A-h-h! Deuce!” 

“Alf will hear you,” said Dowlin mildly. “If he does he 
may imagine that you want Billy to win. You’re not 
allowed to talk to the ball or to influence it. Be calm!” 
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“You can’t stop her, Ed. She always unburdens her 
mind. It is that precaution which inspired the simple vil- 
lagers to call her Little Miss Fixit before she had been 
here a week.” 

“They call you Pretty Pierre!” retorted Miss Fixit. 
“Hush! I want to watch.” 

“Judith Elliott!’ said Pierre severely. ‘‘Pay attention 
tome! Leave that silly game alone, will you? I am urging 
you, aiding you, to make a wise decision; a quick one, 
anyhow. You owe it to us—to me. Those nice Danish 
girls at the Memphis mine, now, the little one in particu- 
lar—Elsa, the one with the flaxy hair and the slate-colored 
eyes with little gold flecks in ’em—say, Ju, that child is 
a wiz! If you’re really going to turn me down, make 
it a quick one. Little Elsa eo 

“Vantage, by heck!”’ said Dowlin. 
“Old Bill will pull it off yet!” 

“Did you say specs?” asked Miss 
Elliott sweetly. ‘‘ Eyeglasses?” 

“Flecks. Not specs. Little gold 
flecks—little gold devils—makin’ a 
bally fool of a fellow.” 

“Goody, goody! Billymade it!” 
cried Miss Elliott. 

“One set each,” said Dowlin. 
““Now comes the rubber.” 

“Eid,” said Hines reproachfully, 
“vou chatter too much. Be quiet, 
won’t you? I would speak winged 
words to this scornful lady.” 

“Poor worm!” 

“Sometimes I think that you do 
not appreciate your privileges. Here 
you have practically all the Emerged 
Tenth on the waiting list; all the 
men that count, or that have any- 
thing much to count: the Tired Busi- 
ness Man, the Retired Ditto, the 
Only Son, and others too humorous 
to mention. Also Edward Dowlin, 
here present, otherwise known as the 
Abysmal Brute, and me! Choose, 
be-yutiful stranger, choose! Do it know!”’ 

“Flanneled yourself?” said the beautiful 
stranger. 

“‘Flanneled? Me? Madam, I would have 
you to distinctly wot ——” 

“To deliberately split an infinitive,” said 
Miss Elliott coldly, ‘‘is to wantonly imperil 
your soul. Itis almost as bad as to profanely 
swear.” 

““Coises!”’ Pierre clutched at hisheart. ““Woman! False 
and fatal beauty! I would have you know that I am always 
fitly appareled to suit the occasion. Correct attire is my 
one hobby.” 

“‘Like the farmer with one besetting hen?” suggested 
Judith. 

“Cruel and unkind! You could always be proud of my 
clothes, at least. It would serve you right if you married a 
common workingman! But no; I forgive you. Forget my 
hasty words! And I beseech you, child, never make that 
mistake! Shun, oh, shun the man who works! Work is a 
sucker’s game. No one ever makes any money until he has 
abandoned that disgusting habit!” 

“Tdiot!” said Judith, dimpling with mirth. 

“Ah, you may well blush! I have marked you, madam. 
I have seen you making eyes at the stage driver, at the 
assayer, even at the blacksmith! Men with no taste in 
dress whatever !”’ 

“Blue overalls are always in fashion;’ observed the 
Abysmal Brute. 

“Dowlin, you grow more garrulous daily. Check your- 
self. I have warned you once already. And you quite miss 
the philosophy of dress. The white collar—the polished 
shoes—the spotless gloves—what are these’ for but to 
advertise to all that their owner is above the degrading 
necessity of work? When, added to this, one follows closely 
every detail of the changing fashion, it proclaims aloud that 
one is 

“Cut out the swear words, Perry,” advised Miss Judith, 
twinkling. “‘We know what you mean. We agree with 
you.” 


“é 


a person of refinement, culchaw and intelligence. 
Like myself. Look atme! My enthusiasm prompts me to 
sit up. Pardon me!” fa 

Pierre sat up, his Norman hawk’s face sparkling with that 
enthusiasm; he brushed back his blond pompadour with 
slim fingers. ‘“‘When corded vests are the thing, my vests 
are corded; when fashion says detachable cuffs, undetach- 
able cuffs,,or nonundetachable cuffs, I am in line. My 
galluses ze 

“Pierre Hines!”’ 

“Well, then! The roll of a coat, one button, two or 
three; the curve or width of a hat-brim; the peg-top, the 
straight-front; if you want to know what’s what, watchs 
me. Or Alf.” 

“Alf is barred out,” said the Abysmal Brute mildly. “I 
draw the line somewhere. Alf is hereby black-balled.’’ 
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“Go On With Your Song, Kid. 
That No One Interrupts You’’ 


“Good! Now we’re making progress,” gloated Pierre. 
“Not to be outdone in generosity, I’ll eliminate the Only 
Son. I’ll tell you what, Ed; don’t you give me away and 
I won’t tell on you. But we’ll both give absent treatment 
to the absent, all except Charming Billy. Then I’ll draw 
straws with you to see who fights it out with Billy. We 
won't leave it with Miss Elliott, of course. That wouldn’t 
be fair. Let chance decide it. Winner to catch hands with 
Billy, dance round Miss Judy—discreetly—and sing: 

Oranges and lemons, 

The Bells of Saint Clemens! 
Then she can guess. Let us 
hope she don’t get a lemon.” 


Billy won a glorious victory; 
and Pierre Hines walked home 
with Miss Elliott. 

“Judith,” hesaid at the gate, 
“T want to tell yousomething.”’ 
He hesitated a moment. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders, 
Spanish fashion. “You’ll think 
I’m a conceited ass—at first— 
but I’m not, really. You'll see, 
when you think it over. Not 
in this case, anyhow. But I do 
think you ought to know what it was 
that I didn’t want Ed to give away 
on me.” 

“What is it, Pretty—murder?”’ 

“Worse than that,’’ said Hines 
cheerfully. ‘Lungs. My father had 
’em. So now you know why I rattle 
on so. Like a boy whistlin’ in the 
dark.” 

“Perry! And I never guessed.” 

“You wouldn’t. I’ve been out here 
four years. Good old climate has 
patched me up till I can almost pass 
for a man. Sounds like whimperin’, 
doesn’t it? It’s not so bad as it 
seems, though—honestly itisn’t. But 

I haven’t the brains for 
head work, you see, or 
maybe I’ve only got too 
much money. It’s only 
fair that I should envy— 
~ Lord, Judy, there isn’t a 
miner or a freighter that 
I don’t envy! I don’t 
count. There, damn it, 
this is exactly what I didn’t want to say or sing or snivel, 
not on a bet! Makin’ a pitiful donkey of myself!” 

““You’re not, you're not! Are you afraid, Perry—in the 
dark?” 

Pretty Pierre snapped his fingers. 

“Not that much—not a scare! You remember that wise 
saying of Mark Twain’s: ‘How hard it is that we have to 
die—a strange complaint to come from the mouths of 
people who have had to live.’”’ Then he made a wry face. 
“Tl be honest with you, kid. We talk a heap of drivel, 
Judy, you and I, especially you—but I know you’ve got 
good hard sense behind the fluff, and you won’t misunder- 
stand. Not a bit scared. But gee, kid, it’s lonesome—in 
the dark! I gotta keep a-whistlin’!” 


I'll See 
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1 Bey you don’t have to keep working all the time,” 
said Emil James. ‘‘You got them three broncos 
pretty well gentled. That entitles you to the eats for quite 
some time. You don’t manage more’n two or three pounds 
of steak at a meal, anyway. Regular canary bird, you are. 
What say we play Sunday for’a while?” 

“Right as rain,”-said Dick. ‘Those brone’s are getting 
drawed, anyhow. Couple days’ rest won’t hurt ’em.. I’ll 


handle ’em a little night and morning; so they don’t forget.’ 


They sure like to be rubbed and curried.” _ 

““T’m going over to town: Want to side me?” 

“Not to-day. I'll get old Wiseman and shoe him,” said 
Dick. “This evening I’m going up in the high country. 
It looks mighty cool and pleasant there, when the cliffs 
begin to shade this side. I’ve been wanting to go look, but 
not bad enough to ride any wild horses up there, thank 
you. I'll ride a brone over to town to-morrow and bu 
myself some duds.” : ; 

““You’re surely one wolf for dollin’ up,” observed Emil. 
“You've been washing on what clothes you’ve got ever 
since you came. Solong!” | iy 
_ Midafternoon found Dick creeping in the cool shadows 
of the northern peaks. He rode slowly; he walked at the 
steep pitches, up or down; he made wary choice from the 
branching trails that twisted along the bowlder-strewn 
hillside. A little bunch of deer bounded down the hill and 
disappeared. Dick had brought no gun because of the 
weight in the hard climbing. “Besides,” he confided to 
Wiseman, ‘‘there may be a law on them, or something.” 

Dick looked out across the wide, dim plain, now far and 
far below; his eye strained upward to the slender, gleaming 


pinnacles at whose base he rode, and the gr 
southward, looming now to incredible beaut 
misty shadows. Red blossoms of ocatilla and cae: 
about him; low, earth-clinging flowers, wh 
did not know, peeped up through the grass; 
wild phlox was knotted at his saddle horn. For ¢ 
string was unused. Dick had left rope behind 
gun, for the same weighty reasons. A cloth-coyer 
teen hung at the horn in the rope’s place. A> 
The way bent level before him; the reins were | 
Wiseman’s neck; Dick raised his voice, full-throat, 
woke the startled echoes: | 
“Oh, Pll drink and I’ll gamble, P'Ul be gay again| 

. I'll ride the old fork-lip in the branding pen; 
Ill rope ’em and throw ’em, and when they are | 
I'll stamp a big J B L on the left side.” aH 


His next attempt bespoke a desultory mind; sl 
lightly across half a world and half a thousand ba 
joyous and carefree refrain, high and quavering, f) 
alien tongue: ‘ 

“How many pretty girls you have, — | 
Giroflé—Girofla! te 

How many pretty girls you have. — 

—Love will take count of them!” 


The stern mouth curved now to an unwonted sm 
face softened, musing on the sweet girl-mother—lo, 
long ago—who had sung that old song so gayly. | 

He held that softened and better mood as he can 
wide and level shoulder of hill. He took off the bric 
left Wiseman munching the tender grasses; he 
across the deep blue valley intervening between 
outlying peaks and the main range, a valley whic 
minated in a high and steep pass far to his right. He 
himself on the velvet turf and looked in silence. WI 
cigarette burned out, a fragment of another song— 
now—rose unbidden to his lips: 


“There are the good and blest, 
Those I love most and best: 
And there I too shall rest——” 


“Hi!” said a startled voice. } 

Rainboldt leaped to his feet and swept off his som 
Behind and to his right a young lady stepped brisk; 
between two mighty bowlders, a young lady in 
attire, earth-stained and disheveled. She carried as 
wire-wound quirt of Mexican weave. a 

“Water, you were about to say? I'll get it for 
said Dick. ‘‘It’s on my saddle. And you’ve had a1 
dent? Not hurt, I hope?” He held out the canteer 
unscrewing the top. Bes 

“Thank you, sir. No, I’m not hurt a bit. Exce 
feelings. They’re ruined. If you'll excuse me I'll 
first and tell you afterward. Dear me, what a very 
conversation!” 

“That’s because I’m afraid—my part of it,” said 
gravely. ‘Not of you, you know. Of girls.” He 
his hand to explain. “Any girls. All girls. AndIsu 
you're afraid of men. Girls are.” ce 

“Not!” supplemented the girl, and wrinkled her n 
him. Then, “Oh, dear!” she sighed. ‘What would 
mamma say if she knew I’d made a face at a Pp 
stranger?” ? : : 

“Me too,” echoed Dick, mournfully sympathetic 
never behaved this way before. I don’t know wl 
getting to be the matter with me—unless, as Topsy 
it’s my wicked heart. But my perfection was not sh 
when you made the face. It was very effective. Nc 
nose so much—the dimples.” | 

“Upon my word!”’ said the young lady. 

“Why don’t you drink? You must be thirsty.” — 

“Look the other way, then. I haven’t learned to 
from a canteen yet—not gracefully.” eae 
_ “Why, drinking from a canteen is easy,” he said. 
first rule is, you mustn’t laugh ——” ey 

The girl laughed promptly, with disastrous Te 
There was a sound of spluttering and gurgling a 
splashing water. “There! See what you've done: 
made me choke myself—you made mespillit. 

“T didn’t want to do it,”’ observed Dick with a deci 
musical effect. ee 

The young lady shot a suspicious glance at him 
frowned slightly; but the young man’s eyes were ; 
a distant hill with a gaze so innocent, so os 
so unswervingly straightforward that she broke ou? 
dimples again. 

“That wasn’t a song, bose 
marked. ‘Now you keep still till I drink.’ 

A brief interval followed. 2.2 ah 

“Now you may look,” said the young lady sea aa 

Dick looked. He saw a slim and girlish form, ve 
glowing with youth and laughter, dark hair unde 
upturned sombrero. ee 

“*T said look, not stare.” hed 

“‘A wise man has stated that any man is entit id 
out offense, to take two looks at any lady, aon 
firmly. “The first look, as an ordinary precauuc i 

(Continued on Page 42) — ; 


however it sounded,” ‘sh 


,OSE examination leads me to conclude that this is 
1 fair and sensible question. I believe that, unless 
-adical changes are made, some of the best railroads 
ay may be bankrupt twenty years hence. Appar- 
thers think so too; for do you know that less new 
1 mileage was constructed last year than in any 
ice the Civil War? 
railroads, with the rest of the world, are gradually 
x better; but there is still much room for improve- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is doing 
o prevent discrimination and organized monopoly. 
ork is good and should be encouraged; but the 
ite Commerce Commission will not keep railroads 
aunkruptey by an arbitrary control of rates, or by 
x the law of supply and demand. 
‘e having a child of my own I had many beautiful 
; as to how a child should be managed. I believed 
enforcing a few simple rules any boy could be made 
I, however, made the fatal mistake of thinking 
boys are alike, forgetting that food for one is poison 
ther. It rather looks as if the commission may be 
the same mistake about managing the railroads of 
Ire. 
1eeds only to read the printed reports, decisions and 
s of the Interstate Commerce Commission to see 
ose men feel about the future of the railroads. 
statements show clearly that the commission 
that by controlling the issuing of securities it can 
the holders of stocks or bonds. At present the 
Government has no power to prevent railroads 
ck watering, and the like. Unless some state com- 
should interfere, there is nothing to prevent at any 
epetition by any rail- 
mpany of such gross 
ipitalization as 
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commission should see that money is properly spent by 
the railroads. These people insist that the issuance of 
securities should be left to the law of supply and demand. 
If the sales were at public auction, with proper minimum 
prices, this might work; but not otherwise. The trouble 
with the railroad situation is not that the railroads waste 
the money they get for their securities, but that they so 
often never get the money in the first place. A big railroad 
president once said to me: 

“Tf the Interstate Commerce Commission would simply 
audit the vouchers of the railroads everything else would 
properly adjust itself, from the issuance of securities to the 
regulation of rates.”’ 

This idea, at first, seemed reasonable. I am a great 
believer in as little government interference as possible 
with economic affairs. The laws of supply and demand, 
of action and reaction, of reward and punishment, are 
Nature’s laws, and can no more be suspended than can the 
law of gravitation. All legislation attempting to suspend 
such laws—and there is much of it—is doomed to failure. 
All legislation that even indirectly conflicts with these 
laws is apt to do more harm than good. 

When I recently went to Washington, however, and 
studied the workings of the Interstate Commission, I con- 
cluded that this railroad president was only bluffing me. 
He knew that for the commission to O. K. vouchers, as he 
proposed, is an utterly impossible procedure. He knew 
that the commission now has charge of about eight hun- 
dred railroads and two hundred and forty-seven thousand 
miles of track, operated by 1,695,000 employees. When 
we consider that some of these railroads have one hun- 
dred or more subsidiary companies, and that each of these 


| the Chicago and 
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thousands of companies may issue thousands of vouchers a 
week, the whole idea of O. K.-ing vouchers seems ridiculous. 

Although the regulation of the issuance of new securities 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission would doubtless 
have prevented bankruptcies like the Rock Island and the 
New Haven, yet, even with this precaution, could not some 
of the trunk lines be in receivership twenty years hence? 
The Boston and Maine situation clearly suggests this. 

For years the laws of Massachusetts have been very 
strict concerning the issuance of new railroad securities. 
The Boston and Maine has long been under those laws. Its 
stock, which is now selling at about forty dollars a share, 
was issued at par or above, with the authority of the Mas- 
sachusetts Railroad Commission, after exhaustive hear- 
ings; and its bonds, now selling in the seventies, have this 
commission’s stamp of approval. Massachusetts law has 
required the stock of its railroad companies to be issued at 
par or above. Some of this Boston and Maine stock, now 
selling so low, the wise commission insisted should be sold 
to the public at not less than one hundred and sixty-five 
dollars a share! Under these conditions, did the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission do good or evil? Certainly 
New England investors would be better off to-day if the 
commission had taken some wiser course. 


The Undoing of Boston and Maine 


OREOVER, the treasury of the Boston and Maine has 

never been looted. The very worst that can be said of 
Boston and Maine is that it paid greater dividends than it 
should have paid, and thatit was permitted to gotdseed. All 
the railroad commissions in the world could not have saved 
the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. It was blind pride, New 
England self-satisfaction and 


Watch Your Step! 


a nongrowing territory that 
*“busted”’ Boston and Maine. 
Could any railroad commis- 
sion have changed Boston’s 
state of mind? Boston and 
Maine’s inherent goodness 
and virtue aided in its dam- 
nation. It was a case where 
everyone was so sure it was 
good that no one took pains 
to keep it good. But of this 
later on. 

Every able man is to-day 
praising the management of 
certain railroads. Moreover, 
these roads are really worthy 
of all the praise that can be 
giventothem. Butthesame 
praise was bestowed on the 
Rock Island, the Chicago and 
Alton, the New Haven, the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton, and the Boston and 
Maine twenty years ago. 
They were model roads. 
Their securities were then of 
the highest grade. The offi- 
cials were believed to be 
honest, careful and long- 
headed. 

Look what has happened! 

Is there any reason why 
history should not repeat 
itself? 

A generation ago Rock 
Island stock and Burlington 
stocksoldat par. They oper- 
ated in similar territory; in 
fact, I remember that, dur- 
ing the great Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy strike, 
Burlington sold for less than 
Rock Island. To-day Rock 
Island sells for eighteen or 
twenty dollars a share and 
Burlington is two hundred 
dollarsashare. Why this dif- 
ference? Has it really been 


due to the fact that a Federal 
Railroad Commission has not 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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by a tiny fire made of bleached bones 
and some handfuls of grasses burned 
by the sun and as hard as parchment. 

We were in the desert south of the 
Zar’ez. In avast motionless ocean of sand; billows of sand 
like a disturbed sea paralyzed by a stroke of sorcery. The 
moon filled the desert, the mountains behind us, the waves 
of sand, the salt bed of the Zar’ez shimmering like a silver 
disk. 

It was all a weird, saffron, devil’s color. 

The Arabs were asleep about us, each muffled in his 
burnoose like a mammoth goat fleece. De Morney sat 
beyond me across the tiny fire. Now and then far out 
beyond us in this remote, limitless ocean of sand, there 
came the rolling of a drum; the roll of in- a 
numerable, distant drums blended into a 3 
faint, indistinguishable, menacing war 
sound. 

The weird thing moved De Morney. 

It was a night for any fantastic notion. 
And the spirit of the great war that had 
just closed was on all of us. 

“The drums of Imam,” he said, and he 
extended his arm toward the sleeping 
Arabs. ‘‘Every nation has its great 
legend; its heroic spirit to awaken in the 
hour of need.” 

He paused. Then he added: “‘Is it 
a dream, or does the thing happen?” 

He was a big, heavy, strange man: 
French crossed deeply with the Ori- 
ental. He belonged in the mystery 
of this desert. He was the authority 
of France in this nomad world. 
Everybody has heard about him. 
He held Algeria to the republic 
through every exigency of the great 
war; against every wile of Enver 
Pasha and his innumerable mad 
mullahs. Nothing could move him. 
When you looked at him you thought 
of a figure in basalt. He sat now on 
a rug in this desert, his feet under 
him, his body squat, his face in- 
scrutable, like an Oriental. 

“There is truth in the thing,’ he 
said—“‘strange, inconceivable truth 
init. Do you know the bronze op- 
posite the Madeleine?” 

I knew it well, everybody knows 
it; itis one of the new beauties of 
Paris, an immortal group by Baldeau. 
It is before the Gothic door of the 
Cercle de France. The club put it 
up. The dominating figure is the 
Marquis de Chantelle, a young, 
eager, vivid figure, bareheaded, in 
the nondescript uniform of Mau- 
noury’s sixth army, straining, vital, 
above a basic group of thin, weird, 
gnome-faced men.: It’s a work of 
genius. It looks east toward Prus- 
sia. Everybody knows about it. 

There was a faint chill in the 
air. The desert had been hot 
under the sun. Our horses had 
floundered in the sand, suffer- 
ing from the light that blinded 
them and the thirst that we 
could only sparingly quench. It 
was less than fifty leagues south 
of Algeria; but it might have 
been in the brazen bowels of the 
Sahara. 

De Morney was going out to 
get the Arab tribes united under 
French authority. He took me 
with him. The thing was a 
whim with me. One of those 
bizarre notions of ennui—I had 
been idling at Nice—and a let- 
ter from the English minister 
to De Morney, and the wander- 
lust took me to Algeria. 

It does a soft white man 
good sometimes to know what 
thirst is, what heat and hunger 
. are—all the hard clutch of the 
devil’s fingers on him. 

Behind De Morney the salt 
Zar’ez looked like water. 
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It looked like a fairy sea in an Arabian story with a shim- 
mering faintly tinted haze on it—God-given water where 
there was no living thing, no thing with a drop of moisture. 
The heavenly illusion and the cruel fact behind it moved 
you with a hovering menace. 
there came that far-off, vague, mysterious drumming. 

De Morney went on as though there had not been a long 
break in his words, precisely like an Oriental: 

‘Every country has the great legend. There’s Arthur 
under Land’s End. We have it too. I was in the Cercle de 


And every now and then 


France on the day they uncovered that group op- 
posite the Madeleine. It was a day laid over with 
gold leaf for the old Marquis de Chantelle. It’s a 
wonderful day when the idle, wandering son of a 
decadent family appears suddenly to make it im- 
mortal; to put it in the van of national glory, 
to make you think of it forever after, when you 
think of France. I remember how the old marquis 
looked when he was going out. Some one came in 

then, but he didn’t see him, he didn’t 

see anything. He was already in the 

Elysian fields. His glorious dead son 
\ had him by the hand, leading like a 
victory.” 

De Morney stopped. 

The fire of dried camels’ dung and 
the bleached bones that the Arabs had 
gathered up smoldered in a heap, with 
now and then a finger of flame running 
up a white rib. = 

There was no expression in his face. 
It was placid, like something eternally 
unconcerned, something imaged out 
of the illimitable indifference of 
the Sahara. 

“The old marquis didn’t see 


on, “‘but I saw him. He was in 
a hurry. He had something big, 
flat and square under his. arm, 
tied up in a dirty paper. He got 
out of a fiacre before the Made- 
leine and he ran across the street. 

“Tt was night. 

“We were in the yellow 
dining room of the club. It’s 
a ceremonial dining room, a 
weird room—fantastic, I 
think. 

““Golfond tried to get the 
spirit of glory into its mural 
decorations. He made won- 
derful walls. France is the 
: central motive. France 
iy awakened, reborn in the hell’s 
*.. erucible of this devil’s war. 
France glorified. France a 
winged thing rising from 
the strangled body of 
the Prussian horror. 

“Tt was Bertram de 
Cary’s dinner, the late 
governor of Paris. Four 
men were at the table. 
I gotup. I was looking 
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out of the window. I 
could see the garlands of 
priceless roses hanging 
on thefigure of De Chan- 
telle, and the elfin group 
straining about him. 
“That’s how I came 
to see the old marquis 
going out, and the other, 
with the flat thing tied 


the man that came in,” he went ~ 


up in dirty paper under his arm, ; 
in. Ten seconds later everybody 
room saw him. He burst in, Het 
in like something flung upward by 
den convulsive wrench of the eart} 
us; something disgorged by the under world into the] 
unnaturally by an abortive shudder. You know \ 
mean.” 

The light of the fire fell steadily on De Morney’ 
and he moved on the rug. ." 

“That’s all a fancy, you understand. The thing y 
like that. I am merely indicating what I thought 
the thing impressed me. And those are precise 
impressions that hurtled into the room with the maj 
was not a distorted, indistinguishable creature from 
light country. There was nothing gnomelike or fay 
about the man. We all knew him. He was one 0 
Americans, a painter, Sebastian Winthrop.” 

De Morney paused. ee 

“We thought he was dead. We thought he had g 
America to die in some New England village amo 
people. He was a great painter until the White Plag 
him, then he threw his brushes into the Seine, 

“He was a strange, somber, human creature, The 
sure of severe traditions was on him, the backgrot 
inevitable disaster that the Puritan sees about him: 
where. He lived like a monk. The lure of Paris 
exist for him.” 

De Morney was silent like a man in a profound refle 

“Sebastian Winthrop closed the door, then he p 
flat package wrapped up in dirty paper on the 
Everybody got up. This vanished painter was a me 
He had had an hour of glory before he left Paris. I 
hour everybody applauded. He had the world befc 
canvases. Paris echoed with the man’s genius. Fo 
hour he was the greatest painter in the world. But 
was always a seizure of invisible disaster on him; 
fancies behind his portraits, suggestions of the pit 
the faces of his madonnas. He set Paris aflame wit 
wonder-of the-thing;: then the White Horror tappe 
on the shoulder and he went home to die. 

“We were all astonished—too much astonished tos 
The memory of the man came back with the new si 
him. There was a bottle of cognac on the table 
poured out a tumbler of it and drank it down like 1 
He looked like a pit-imprisoned creature. He ha 
emaciated face and the livid color. He coughed like : 
in a room full of smoke. I thought the brandy was 
to choke him. But he got it down, then he looked: 
at us. 

“«T tried to get here sooner,’ he said—‘to get here 
Paris was putting garlands on that bronze out the 
wanted to show you the thing that was behind that 
of thrilling courage; the thing that conceived it 
staged it, and forced it through. Paris is honorin 
creatures of the thing, not the thing itself.’ 

“He indicated the bronze hung with garlands. Ag 
rain had followed him in. It swept the bronze. N 
glistened in the light, then it fell into the shadow und 
rain and the gusts of wind. 

“<Tt’s the fingers Paris has glorified out there,’ he 
‘I wanted to get here so I could show you the hand 
moved the fingers.’ — : 

“He spoke like a man who had made an adventure 
effort to arrive—a difficult, laborious, extended adver 

“You know where I have been,’ he said, and he I 
to cough. He took up a napkin and dabbed his m 
There was a faint stain of blood on it. ‘I didn’t: 
America’; and he thrust his spread-out fingers down" 
‘I went under there—I used to wonder about it wl 
was living like Galahad, in the hope of seeing hear 
visions. Then this thing got me and I changed. The 
gion of service led me to the plague. Whither woul 
religion of pleasure lead me? There was no God; I’ 
if there was any devil!’” 

De Morney came back to me. 4} 

“You know how such things happen,” he said— A 
man can go down in Paris as he goes down from 4 ® 
doed liner in the sea—suddenly, out of sight and hea 
That’s the horror of Paris. The city has a fluid floor. 
can slip through it and you’re out of the world, . 
not dead; but you’re worse than dead—you re - the 
dom of Satan, and you're alive in it, and youre fe 
stay. Nobody ever gets safely out again. Now and U 

limy edd; 
man comes up, crawls up through some sum fluid { 
he is ejected up by some contortion through the! ot 
Just as Sebastian Winthrop was thrown up that nig! : 
the yellow room of the Cercle de France. «of his 

De Morney rested his broad chin in the fork ot his 
thumb and forefinger. He had heavy eyebrows, aa 
matted mustache, and a bush of hair below Doe 
but the outlines and the planes of his face were s 
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+3 where Paris differs from the sea,” he said. ‘‘The 
; what it swallows; but now and then one of these 
tures comes to the surface in Paris. He crawls 
ome shudder of the crust uncovers him, and he 
ut. Noman ever comes up a man; he comes up a 
, livid creature with some unspeakable infection 
vil on him. He is a deep-sea thing like the crea- 
he bottom of the ocean, and the air kills him. 
stian Winthrop came up like that, coughing, livid, 
yellow room at Bertram de Cary’s dinner. 
e were four of us in the yellow room that night: 
3, the director of fine arts in Paris; Bertram de 
io had been gover- 
aris on the eve of 
ne; and Vaudrec | 
ban, Judge of the 
Court—the com- 
Paris on national 
nts. Iwasa guest.” 
time De Morney 
t. Then he went 
g me back into the 
ama staged over 
he yellow room of 
e de France: 
throp had been 
, across the table 
3ertram de Cary. 
urned to Vaudrec 
ban, the Judge of 
rior Court. 
the night of the 
ptember,’ he said, 
me to you in your 
at the Palais de 
nd asked you to 
der directing the 
of Jean Jaques 
ou refused. Why 
efuse?’”’ 
ney paused. 
lever saw Vaudrec 
ban. He is dead 
e was very old, 
like a dried-out 
fe looked like a 
n in the big chair 
d of the table. 
fused,’ he said, 
the police believed 
y had in this Jean 
auer one of the 
andoned criminal 
tes in Paris.’ 
hrop coughed. 
you did release 


replied the judge. 
orning of the sixth 
\ber, Antin Duflos, 
il dealer in jewels, 
ue de Rivoli, ap- 
efore me and de- 
twenty thousand 
bail for this Jean 
auer. There was 
te charge against 
ture, and I was 
follow the law of 
lie.’ 
stian Winthrop 
ned up. He held 
ble. 
you know why the old fence in the Rue de Rivoli 
1e release of this criminal degenerate Sauer?’ 
not,’ replied the judge. 
stian Winthrop steadied himself on his feet. Then 
eae to Bernhaus, when he got his cough a little 
ntrol. 
re’s a picture of Charlemagne in the Luxembourg,’ 
“It represents him asleep on his golden throne 
er” waiting to be awakened in France’s 
leed. 
fe Winthrop stopped and dabbed his mouth 
ipkin. 
vere all under the spell of the creature’s resurrec- 
juppose he impressed us like a dead man coming 
life. His words had that meaning, and his blue 
d the hell cough. Bernhaus was the first to get 
1 hand, 
it’s wrong with the picture?’ he said. 
® was a weak stutter in Winthrop behind the 


re is nothing wrong with it,’ he said. ‘It’s a fine, 
shed picture, I don’t mean the figure, the concep- 
harlemagne; I mean that immortal germinal idea. 
ne’s true! Something did awaken to'save France; 
from under Aix-la-Chapelle. I know’; and again 


‘There Was Nothing to Recruit a Regiment Out Of. 


he coughed. The napkin became a wad of linen in his livid 
fingers, dampened with the red spots. 

“He turned to Bertram de Cary: 

“*You visited the recruiting stations in the city, when 
Paris was trying to make up Maunoury’s army. You put 
everything into it, you dragged Paris. Then Joffre asked 
for a regiment to reénforce a wing of Foch’s army and 
you were in despair. There was nothing to recruit a regi- 
ment out of. You had dusted the bin for the sixth army 
that Maunoury was taking out of Paris in the remaining 
taxicabs. There was no place to get a regiment for Foch. 
You visited the recruiting stations on the fifth of September, 


and they were empty. And that day Von Kluck was 
within thirty miles of Paris. You were mad, hopeless, and 
in despair. Then something happened. Menbegan to come 
in, undersized, queer-faced men.’ 

‘Again Sebastian Winthrop stopped to cough. A vol- 
ume of blood flooded the napkin; he threw it down, picked 
up another, then he went over to the window. 

“«There, down there,’ he said, ‘straining in the group 
round the Marquis de Chantelle.’ He made a gesture 
toward Bertram de Cary. ‘You didn’t look at them,’ he 
said, ‘on the afternoon of the sixth of September.’ 

““The man’s voice stuttered behind his cough. 

“*You didn’t know it then, Monsieur Bertram de Cary; 
but you knew it later, you know it now. You were recruit- 
ing a wonderful regiment. You had sent Foch a foreign 
legion out of Morocco to help him hold the Prussians, and 
now you were sending him a regiment out of the under 
world to help him.’ 3 

“For a moment the man’s voice rang clear. There was a 
straggling brush of-beard over the creature’s livid jaws. He 
tried to keep the red stains out of it. 

“You were amazed, you were astonished, Monsieur * 
Bertram de Cary. You asked this mysterious current 
what it was that turned it into your recruiting stations. 
And it said ‘“‘Orders, monsieur.’”» You thought it was your 


orders, Joffre’s orders, orders of the war department; but 
it was not. That wonderful regiment didn’t know anything 
about you, or Joffre, or the war department; but it obeyed 
the Thing that sent it.’ 

‘His voice rang again, clear, through the wallow of the 
cough: 

““‘T know who gave the orders, Monsieur Bertram de 
Cary.’ 

“‘He had gotten the napkin wadded up in his hand again. 
He looked like a thing with death on him—with death long 
on him. He was wasted by the attrition of the White 
Horror. Only the eyes in his head seemed alive and vital. 
Voluntary sentence, living, 
to the pit, had changed 
everything else about him. 
But these wonderful brown 
eyes were not a whit 
changed. 

““They seemed immortal 
in the dead face. They 
gleamed out under the arch 
of the eyebrows. 

“One felt that these eyes 
were all right, no matter 
how damaged the human 
creature was. The cough 
that flung the man about 
now was out of the plague- 
infected body. Theeye was 
sound. It was as sound as 
a jewel. One believed that 
these wonderful eyes could 
see inspiring visions over 
again. The same genius 
was in them, thesame dom- 
inating, compelling genius. 
They moved you with ad- 
miration. They filled your 
soul with wonder. You felt 
that Sebastian Winthrop 
had carried two heavenly 
creatures down into the pit 
with him.” 

The big, squat man over 
beyond the fire of dried 
camel bones lapsed into one 
of those periods of Oriental 
silence. He was motionless, 
the whole desert under the 
saffron light was motionless 
round him. The white 
fleeces were unmoving on 
the sand. Themoon was a 
thing in a theater. It was 
too big, too near to us, and 
too yellow. The wholescene 
was overdrawn, and it was 
motionless. It was like a 
thing in the inconceivable 
vacuum of some imagined 
dead world. 

And the distant drum- 
ming—this symbol of the 
Imam, the militant savior 
in whose advent all Arab 
tribes devoutly believe— 
profoundly impressed me. 
It is the echo of innumera- 
ble grains of sand blown 
against the parched leaves 
of the desert grasses. But 
to-night, before De Morney, 
under the spell of his verbal 
drama, it was the drums of the legendary leader, keeping 
heart in Islam until the hour should come. 

De Morney went on: 

“Sebastian Winthrop got hold of a chair and sat down. 

“*VYou’re thinking of Charlemagne,’ he said, ‘on his 
golden throne under Aix-la-Chapelle, as he is in the Lux- 
embourg. But there is a note wrong with that legend. It’s 
German territory—Aix-la-Chapelle. It’s all German terri- 
tory along that border; even the ruin of Charlemagne’s 
palace at Selz, in Alsace, is under the dominion of the King 
of Prussia. 

““No help from Charlemagne, Monsieur Bertram de 
Cary. France had to depend upon something within the 
boundaries she had left. And who was left? Where did 
you get the wolf-faced men for Foch’s army? Not from 
Charlemagne under Aix-la-Chapelle!’”’ 

De Morney looked at me across the fire with his heavy, 
expressionless, Oriental eyes. 

“Tt was an inconceivable situation,” he said. “‘ Nobody 
would believe it. I don’t precisely understand the thing 
now. I mean Winthrop’s bursting in like that and the 
spell he got us under. I suppose we were keyed up to a 
romantic note. It doesn’t take long for a Frenchman to 
reach the haze of it, once he is started on the way. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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You Were Mad, Hopeless, and in Despair’’’ 
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T WAS a quiet hour 
I of theeyening when 

Slade entered the 
station house, stamp- 
ing the snow from his 
feet. Only old Fogel 
was on duty in the 
outer room, bending 
over his books. Slade 
was rather relieved 
that it should be Fogel 
and no other. 

As the’ Lieutenant 
paused in his work 
Slade stepped forward, 
unbuttoning his heavy 
overcoat. He was in 
civilian garb. For six 
months he had been as- 
signed to the precinct 
detective squad. 

“Kinda mean 
weather,’ observed 
Fogel. 

“Yes,” said Slade 
shortly. He fumbled 
at his left breast. 

“Come in t’ hug the stove a while?” inquired Fogel 
with his pen between his teeth, rubbing a fist like a pillow 
over the blotter. 

“No,” said Slade. ‘I came in to leave—this.”’ 

Deliberately, with a tap of decision, he laid his patrol- 
man’s badge on the bank of the desk before Fogel. 

The Lieutenant looked at the bright silver shield with 
its embossed arms, emblematic of duty and service, with 
its graven number, identifying the bearer as a city guard- 
ian. Then he took the pen from his mouth, laid it upon 
the open book, and tilted back in his swivel chair the 
better to peer over at the young policeman. 

“Oho!”’ he commented softly. 

“That’s what!” 

Slade had meant to go on the word. In his foreview of 
this little ceremony he had seen himself departing with a 
curt emphasis that would dignify the act. But he hesi- 
tated. The need for justification was stronger than the 
impulse to make his withdrawal so sternly effective. And 
here was only Fogel. The clerical man, the doorkeeper, the 
reserves, were all in the rear somewhere. 

“T’m through!” added Slade. 

“So that’s the way you feel?’’ nodded the Lieutenant. 
He was a gross bundle of a man and he looked rather like 
an amiable cow mildly interested in the gyrations of a 
restless calf. ‘I know how it is myself.” 

“You don’t though.” Slade threw back the collar of 
his coat and shook the snow water fromit. ‘‘Say—are you 
going to come the loyalty gag?” His voice slipped a note. 
‘Keeping a stiff upper lip, and all that bunk?” 

But Fogel only smiled placidly. 

“Do you hear me? I thought—likely It sounded 
like you was giving yourself the cue. And it don’t go worth 
a damn with me, Fogel. I been over all that by myself.” 

“O’ course you have,’’ agreed Fogel. ‘I only meant I 
knew how things can catch a man so he feels bound to 
quit. And then it’s right he should. And when he’s made 
up his mind—why, nobody’s goin’ to be blame’ fool enough 
to stand in his road.”’ 

Slade glanced suspiciously at the fat-jowled, heavy- 
lidded face. It was a curious speech for the third man on 
the available captains’ list. But there was no hint of 


“Come In t’ Hug the Stove 
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mockery, of reproach, such as his nerves were strung to 

resent. A little spurt of friendliness warmed him suddenly 

toward Fogel. 

““Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘I ain’t whimpered to no one.”’ 

The Lieutenant picked up his pen again and went back 
to work with big, unhurried fingers, nodding his head in 

bovine sympathy and lifting a mild, encouraging eye 
upon Slade at intervals. 

“Course not.” 

“Not while I had my badge, anyway. But—lI’ve 
got no badge now. I’m done with it. And, 
Fogel—I tell you I’ve worked up fourteen cases, 
carried six to General Sessions, lost every one of 
them, got the merry razzle for the rest and was 
called down for not showing results!” 

Fogel nodded on. It was wonderfully easy to 
confide in Fogel. And Slade needed, more than 
he admitted or even guessed he had needed, to 
confide in someone. 

“°S been hell—six months of hell! Heart- 
breaking work; nocredit—failure! Plenty guys 
can fill such a job, maybe, and get away with it. 
I’m leaving to let them find one.” 

“T know,” prompted Fogel. “‘They put you out trailin’ 
the car-barn gang, didn’t they? It’s no lay for a young 
cop. Why, the car-barn outfit is what they call an insti- 
tution. Politics. Sure! I seen it all in the papers about 
these gangs. Tough guys!” 

“Tough! Cripes! It ain’t that.” 

Slade was too eager to sense any irony in Fogel. 

“T know,” soothed the Lieutenant. 

“T ain’t quittin’ because they’re tough,” Slade flung at 
him. He squared his vigorous shoulders, broad as a 
walking beam. 

“Because it gets your goat to fight so many?” 

“No. Cripes, no! Because you can’t fight them. 
Because you make a grab and they ain’t there. I been near 
crazy, Fogel. Men, are they—or devils? Or only fog? 
I’ve chased them half a year and I’m no closer to them. 
Sometimes I’d take my oath they’re a fake.” 

“Tt’s a fact,” admitted Fogel amiably—“‘it’s a fact they 
don’t pull any big stuff, to attract attention—no murders; 
no bold cracksman stunts. Only street fights once in a 
while, and holdups, and steady stuss-game graft, and a 
little dippin’ on the avenue, and flat-house work now and 
then.” 

“And will you put your finger on any one thing, and any 
one man who did it—with the evidence?’”’ cried Slade. 
“Just try it. I tell you they got the perfect system. They 
know just what they can do and be safe. They never take 
a chance. That Mahoney Case was my finish—the Col- 
lector that got his big sparkler lifted. He’s a friend of the 
boss downtown, it seems. An awful holler—and_all back 
on the precinct sleuth. And when the poor boob goes 
sleuthing—nothing but air. No! I’m done chasing 
shadders!”’ 

“They killed a cop, they say, some years ago.” 

Slade laughed harshly. 

“They’re wiser now. They got a system that beats cop 
killing. They stand off and let the cop kill himself. Every- 
body in the whole precinct that’s wise is handing me the 
laugh. I feel it—I know it—and I can’t stand any more. 
Fogel, let me tell you something: No cop—no detective— 
no man on the force is ever going to dig the secret out of 
the car barns. Those lads know the game too well. There’s 
my net dope.”’ 

Fogel put down his pen. 

“Net dope, hey?” 

“Tt is. You’re welcome to it.” 

Slade buttoned up his overcoat and let his eyes. wander a 
last time about the grimy, yellow-lighted.old room and all 
the familiar details of it—from the shapeless little-stove to 
the ancient ward map with its carefully preserved bullet 
hole, a relic of the draft riots—from the tattered depart- 
ment. baseball banner on the wall to the foot-grooved 
assembly line before the desk, where he had.stood so often 
as a hoofer to hear the Captain’ s blatting tale of the day’s s 
alarms. 

He turned back to Fogel with tightened lips. 5 

“Good-by, Lieutenant.” : 

Fogel’s hand closed over his like a muff. 

“And where’ll you be goin’ from here, Slade?” .) 

Slade let out another rasping laugh. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know that it makes much difference.” 

“I thought maybe you’d be sniffin’ round Groley’s 
place—just to see what it’s like, now you’re only a civilian. 
You want to look out for that joint. Tt’ s no better on the 
inside than it is on the out.” 


Once more Slade searched the Tone ets face for some » 


hint of veiled significance; but it was blank. 
“Well, you see me ducking it on that account, don’t 
you?”’ he answered with a defiant swing of his shoulders. 


'S gallery. Nor had he ever overstepped the 
duty or blabbed official matters. And ye 
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UTE le a drink at Groley’s there’s nobody to te 
can’t—after this.” 

He wheeled with a nod, and the slam of the door, 
after him. Fogel sat quite motionless for an in 
Somehow, without any definite gesture or change 0 
tion or expression, the big Lieutenant had ceased t 
so mild, so gross, so bovine. An observer would hay 
tempted to suspect power in the heavy poise and 
behind the thick lids and a solid jutting angle of will 
the round jowl. He sat and thought, and the oute 
his thinking was as overlapped and subtle as the true 
of the dweller inside that hill of flesh. 

“Net dope!” he repeated to himself, “And not 
wrong at that. He’s a good boy. I wonder, now— 

He left Slade’s badge where it lay and touched ak 
beside him for the doorkeeper. 


II Ta 


4 Me doorkeeper in a police station come fe. 
of turnkey, chambermaid and errand boy. Years, 
petty service mold a certain type. The man who 
such a post becomes a stranger to the sterner aspect 
policeman’s service. He does no patrol; he mak 
arrests; he runs no risks. His tasks have to do with 
linen, sweepings, coffee pails and fetid cells. In ti 
generally earns his title as Old Woman of the House, 
over to a rage of gossip and muddy inside politics, 

Sam Dool had been a doorkeeper since the days 
the force wore side whiskers. 

When Sam came snuffling from the back room, and 
snuffling by the desk, Fogel was working steadily ; 
books. He did not look up until he heard Sam’s s 
come to a sudden check. With a dab of his paw th 
swept the badge from sight. Sam leered across at hii 
pendulous lips quivering hungrily, like the moist, rep 
jaws of a crab. He had not missed that glittering 
Fogel scowled and grunted: 

“Trust you ——” 

““Who’s the guy?” demanded Sam with a vast a 
slyness. 

“Slade,” growled Fogel reluctantly, as if he di 
know that Sam had identified the number at a glanc 

“Psh! Gotina mess, did he? Coughed up before 
took it away from ’m, hey?” 

“Well, he reports sick and quits the force—on m 
advice,” said Fogel with a glance that made old ee 
twitch. ; a 

It was a dainty tale for Sam. 

“Sick, hey? He looks it—the big pum What’ 
idea?” 

‘Well, he’s had some pretty hard work lately Go 
down on them car-barn cases, I guess. I don’t blam 
much.” 

“Oh—sure!” sniggered Sam. “Reports sick o1 
car-barn cases? I bet he is, too—pretty sick. Ne 
trouble, hey? That’s what’s the matter with him 
nerves. Say—a lot of guys is going to have a lot t 
about that sickness.” 

“Yes,” admitted Fogel; “it’s goin’ to woe kind o 
in the precinct—him a young sleuth quittin’ under 

“Psh! They won’t do a thing but fan cops ov 
Groley’s place when they hear that.’ 

“‘Ain’tit the truth? Yes; they’ll kind of lap it up, \ 
they? Likely they’ll know by to-morrow too.” : 

Sam sucked his lip with a zest almost lustful. “T 
certainly would know by to-morrow—the whole am 
ous, off-color, cheap-sport saloon zone t makes 
penumbra of a precinct; that speaks of cr: | 
first names in wise asides, and of policemen 
names in easy familiarity; that always 
for scandal and never any news good 
would certainly be interested, the way 
interested, as in something tainted a 
Meanwhile what a choice employment f -somed 
pering the first’ word; ‘starting: the ine tal 
wink and clack! 

Sam never entered Groley’s. ‘He ni T 
saloon. -He had no acquaintances whose m 


number of persons, perfectly all right and | 
able as*friends of a doorkeeper, who keer 
various little tales he felt quite free to 
“Sam,” said Fogel, returning to his 
command, “rush me a can of black, will cS 
Avenue—it’s best there. And a hunk ¢ 
don’t take all night. He 

_ 1 pe 

) Poon balls were olde at Groley! 
like a motive over all its discreet and cr 
queer remarks had been punctuated by 
open break at Groley’s. Some queer cust a" 
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valry while the rattle of ivories made Groley’s a 
:e in which to eavesdrop. 
hat there was anything desperate or dangerous 
—on the surface. It offered a neat little bar in 
1 a well-kept pool parlor at the rear, with only one 
ery private rooms. It harbored no disorder and 
‘no violations of the law that anybody could ever 
arefully maintained a technical bill of health with 
rs, and the police let it alone, having learned that 
; nothing to be gained by molesting it. 
1 the obscure and recondite way that such things 
be, Groley’s had earned a certain reputation as 
at; a rendezvous of ill-defined redoubtability; a 
- the district’s questionable population. No man 
re who was wanted for anything at the moment; 
od many men went there who might have been 
or who possibly knew something of others who 
ted, or who probably could have thrown light on 
or which persons unknown are always wanted. 
a “joint.” 
ley’s had come Ex-Policeman Slade. He sat alone 
orner of the long rear room. 
on the end of his spine, with his hat tilted over his 
in front of him, on the arm-rest, stood foaming a 
; schooner. 
nd again someone spotted him—someone who 
in with sharp and furtive glance, and who after- 
a comment to pass to a companion behind the 
1es of the table lights. Perhaps there were half a 
she place who made it their personal business to 
drop just how much this singular visitor drank. 
before him was his fifth. 
while one spoke to him—a harmless nondescript, 
a small cigar store in the precinct. He seemed to 
courage to the task with the chalk he twisted on 
He leaned over in what was meant to be casual 
S: 
ra, Slade? Nasty night out—rotten cold. You 
ad to keep off the street a while.’”’ Slade grunted. 
as the Sergeant don’t look in when he comes 


oked up with outthrust jaw and dull eyes. 

’ he rumbled. “Sergeant?” 

idescript had a spasm of courage. 

s you know.’”’ He leaned nearer. ‘‘You know, 
here’s some guys would be tickled to tip him off? 
t very likely—of course. But if he caught you 
ere, what ——”’ 

led nervously, and Slade drew himself together 
d him. 

with the Sergeant!” said Slade with extraordinary 
2. “And the Cap’n—and the Commish—and 
lamn’ force. Wha’s’at tome—huh? I’macivil- 
to hell with you too!” 
ndescript shrank, but 
| frantic effort on one 
nough to gasp: 

Tha’s right—of course. 
uu mean —— Civilian? 
at ——”’ 

f the big visitor’s flushed 
ade a reallyremarkable 
avery, 

n?” hesaid. “Naw!” 
‘uck aside the left lapels 


| overcoat with a sweep 
nb. 


“No? Well, do you see any medals? Not even Chicken 
Inspector. Find me a Sergeant and maybe I’ll tell him 
what I think of his measly job ——” He checked himself. 
“Beat it!’ he snarled. 

Slade took up his glass and blew the froth from it over 
the shoes of the startled nondescript, who beat it very 
promptly back to his game. 


IV 


is COULD not have been more than five minutes later 
that Stringer Burke, lounging into Groley’s, paused by 
the cigar counter in the outer bar. Mr. Burke had not 
before been visible at Groley’s that night. Nor could 
anyone have traced a message or any line of communica- 
tion by which he might have been informed. Yet the news 
was already old with him. 

“What’s this gag about a young bull chucking his 
badge?” he asked with the draw] of leisure. 

Groley, impeccable in oiled hair and newly manicured 
nails, nodded from behind the counter. He was a man 
shaped like a pyramid from the top of his head to his 
waist, and he had a face like an oleaginous sphinx. 

“Tt’s the goods.” 

“For suckers!’ opined Burke, lazily scornful. ‘He’s 
the bright little boy. Somebody will be having a poke at 
him, pulling that stuff. Is he wearing blue goggles and a 
wig?” 

Groley rubbed his rosy nails. 

“It’s the goods,” he repeated. ‘‘Old Sam Dool is tellin’ 
everybody already. You can see him in there. He’s 
through, all right—and half drunk.’ 

“Why?” 

“He’s the young guy—Slade—that was put on the car- 
barn cases.” 

Burke allowed one eye to widen. 

Se Elim? 22 

“*At’s the boy! He got a stiff call for showin’ no results, 
I hear. Lost his nerve, it seems, and passed up the job. 
Ain’t it too bad?” . 

The two gazed at each other without a flicker of expres- 
sion, until Stringer indulged a small smile. 

“He’s in there now?” 

‘6 Yepw 

Like most of us, good and bad, Mr. Stringer Burke was a 
curious mixture. In all his affairs he commonly exercised 
a high degree of caution, even excessive caution. The 
result was patent in hissuccess and his freedom from annoy- 
ance by the authorities. But he owned a weakness. It is 
a human weakness, a male weakness, peculiarly a criminal 
weakness—mere vanity. 

Mr. Burke had not often the pleasure of mocking a 
drunken policeman, even a drunken ex-policeman. It was 
seldom he had the opportunity of triumphing in public 
over the failures of the force. It was even 
more rarely he could disport himself with a 
helpless boob whose defeat and disgrace were 
direct tributes to his own skill and daring. 
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“It’s a Dog’s Life — 


the Police. And a Bonehead Crew Go In for It" 

So it came about that Mr. Burke presently started a 
game of pool with two particular friends at the table by 
Slade’s corner. He was a plausible gentleman, neatly 
garbed and, when he pleased, of really smooth address. 
His friends were remarkably silent persons and he whiled 
away the time between his shots by engaging Slade in 
casual conversation—if it could be called so, being chiefly 
monologue. The fact that Slade was unresponsive, almost 
inanimate, seemed to discourage him not at all. He pur- 
sued his advances—and other amusements palled while 
Groley’s watched and listeried with bated breath. 

“They tell me you quit the cops,” said Stringer cheer- 
fully. “It’sarough job. Is it right you’re out?” 

Slade glanced at him stupidly. He had gone his sixth 
glass and resentment was clogged. He did not know 
Burke, would not have recognized him at any time; but 
he was aware of a disarming grin. 

“Tha’s right,” he grunted. 

““A bum deal they hand a guy,” went on Stringer sym- 
pathetically. ‘It’s a sucker game—the cops.” 

Groley’s blinked in awe, but Slade made no reply. He 
had sunk in the chair until his heels braced the back of his 
head. Stringer missed a perfectly simple shot and came 
back, twirling his cue. 

“Yes; a guy that goes on the cops is a sucker. With a 
lad who’s got a drag—all right. They shove him out on a 
farm somewhere—soft. But if he don’t belong they put 
him where he gets the worst of it.”’ 

This was doing well, Groley’s thought—extremely well. 
But Stringer had only started. He nourished larger ambi- 
tions. He left his two friends fumbling with the ball rack 
and sat down beside the victim. 

“And for a distric’—well, is there any worse than this? 
A man can’t tell whether he’s sleuthing a lot of real bad 
actors or only a tribe of pipe dreams. Can he now?” 

Slade tilted his head to one side the better to stare at 
this brassy questioner. ‘‘How t’ hell do you know?” he 
asked in misted amazement. 

“Why, ain’t it a fac’?” inquired Stringer archly. ‘Aw, 
we're wise up hefe—we’re wise! The bulls can’t do nothing 
in this distric’. They never have; they never will. 
What’s the use? Let ’em all lay down—let’em all 
get cold feet—let ’em all resign. That’s the best 
thing they can do. This here car-barn push every- 
body talks about is too smart. You give yourself 
the right steer when you ducked it—take it from 
me!” 

The clicking of spheres was hushed for once at 
Groley’s. A kind of sigh ran through the room. 
This was a notable moment. Probably not half a 
dozen men there knew or guessed its real signifi- 
cance or could extract the full measure of appre- 
ciation; but nearly everyone could approve the 
slapstick effect of such cop baiting and marvel at 
it. This was Stringer’s war dance on the trophies 
of victory. 

He sat smiling until the point got over with his 
general audience, and then rose and deftly broke 
the pool formation. As he leaned across the table 
his left hand was conspicuous against the green 
cloth. His two opponents seemed tostart. Both 
spoke to him swiftly, inaudibly. He shook his 
head, took the shot. 

When he stood erect again—still smiling—there 
flashed under the lights from his middle finger a 
sudden bulb of moonshine, a superb sparkler; 
such a diamond as might be found twice or thrice 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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“|. . the saltcellar was the first to be finished. . . . AsI 
have said before, it was of oval form, about two-thirds of a cubit 
high, and was all of gold. . . . It represented the Sea and the 
Land. . . . Both figures were seated, with their legs interlaced, 
just as the arms of the sea run into the 
land. . . . In the Sea’s right hand I 
had placed a trident, and in his left a 
ship, very finely worked, to hold the salt. 
Under the figures were his four sea 
horses, . . . and all around him were 
different kinds of fishes and other marine 
creatures. The water was represented 
by waves exquisitely enameled in its 
own color. For the Land, I had made a 
lovely lady with a cornucopia in her 
hand, naked like the male figure. In her 
left hand I had placed a little Ionic 
temple, and this was for the pepper. 
Under her I had fashioned the most beau- 
tiful animals which the earth produces, 

. with all the exquisiteness you can 
imagine. 

“When I set this piece before him, 
the King cried aloud in astonishment, 
and could not look at it long enough.” 

An extract from the Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini. 


FEAR this will prove a great 
iT shock to your daughter,” said 

Miss Virginia Cremorne when 
the usual formalities con- 
sequent upon an accept- 
ance of marriage had been 
observed. 

Mr. Albert Hoate 
brushed the remark aside. 

“You have made me 
very happy, Virginia,” he 
said. ‘‘The thought of dy- 
ing a widower has always 
oppressed me. It is a sad 
thing for a man of com- 
panionable habit to spend 
his declining years alone.” 

“You speak as one al- 
ready senile,”” murmured 
Virginia; ‘whereas, to my 
eyes, you are but ap- 
proaching the heyday of 
life.” 

“Love blinds the vi- 
sion,’ replied Mr. Hoate, 
somewhat sententiously. 

Miss Virginia Cremorne 
gave him an arch look. 

“T see the clearer for 
love,”’ she cooed; and Mr. 
Hoate pressed her hand 
with profound emotion. 

“Then may I beg you,” he asked, ‘‘to name the day?” 

“T had rather take my commands from you,” came the 
dutiful response. 

Mr. Hoate expanded with pride. 

“My sixtieth birthday takes place on the first day of 
next year, which, oddly enough, is 1860. Let us celebrate 
the dual anniversary by our wedding.” 

The suggestion meeting with Miss Cremorne’s entire 
approval, Mr. Hoate rose to his feet. 

“And now,” he said, “we will find Emily and bring her 
the glad tidings.” 

And he held open the door for her to pass. Virginia 
hesitated. 

“The tidings will hardly be glad ones to her, I am 
afraid.” 

Mr. Hoate frowned and Virginia continued: 

“Tt must be evident to you how much Emily dislikes me.” 

“Then,” replied Mr. Hoate, ‘she must readjust her 
views to accord with mine. I could not endure a discordant 
note in the harmony of my future household.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said Virginia. ‘‘Do you 
know she believes that my affections are ordered by a 
desire to become mistress of your house and the beautiful 
objects it contains?’’ 

“You don’t say so!”’ he ejaculated. 

“Indeed,” she answered. ‘‘Only yesterday she addressed 
me in a most unbridled fashion when I was examining the 
famous Benvenuto Cellini Saltcellar in the drawing-room.” 

“Tmpossible!”’ 

“T had barely taken it in my hands when she flared up 
with the utmost violence.” 

Mr. Hoate shook his head. 

““T sometimes fear her mental balance is disordered,” he 
said—“‘especially where the Cellini Saltcellar is concerned. 
I fancy the immense value of the piece hypnotizes her. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Roland Pertwee 


BY HENRY 
As a child she was wont 
to spend hour after hour 
gazing at it.” 

“But, even so,” per- 
sisted Virginia, ‘‘she is 
hardly justified in accus- 
ing me of wishing to 
marry an old man for 
what I could get out of 
him.” 

“She said that?’’ de- 
manded Mr. Hoate. 

‘Her very words!’’ 

“Then my mind is 
made up. On the day 
of our marriage Emily 
leaves this house for 


“You Think That Ske Did Throw Those Things Into the River?” 


good and all.’’ Now this was the precise result Virginia 
had been aiming at. Nevertheless, she exclaimed with an 
admirable suggestion of concern: 

“Oh, I trust no words of mine are responsible for your 
decision.” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Hoate. “I should have acted sim- 
ilarly in any case. Please wait here and I will advise her of 
my resolve at once.’ And with a courteous bow he left 
the room. 

The door had no sooner closed than a violent movement 
of the curtains took place and Emily stepped out into 
the room. 

“You pig!’ she said. ‘You hateful, greedy pig!” 

Virginia spun round at the words. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You were listening, were you?”’ 

Emily’s usually white face was scarlet with indignation 
and the veins in her high forehead throbbed visibly. 

“Marry him, if you like,” she gasped; ‘but you won’t 
get what you are after. I’ll smash or hide or sink every 
valuable in the place. I will! I will! Yes, if I have to burn 
down the house to do it!” 

And to lend color to her words she swept the Sévres 
Clock and two Dresden figures which were on the mantel- 
piece into the grate. 

The noise of their fall brought Mr. Hoate hurrying to the 
spot, and there followed a scene in which recriminations of 

o essentially a domestic character were employed that it 
would be a breach of good taste to chronicle them here. 

The decision arrived at was that Emily should leave the 
house in four days’ time; and Mr. Hoate also seconded a 
resolution, proposed by Virginia, that the objects of the 
greatest value, including the Cellini Saltcellar, should be 
placed in the iron safe until the danger had departed. 

During the two days following nothing of importance 
appeared to happen. Emily was sullen and morose, but 


POST 


RALEIGH 


-of.a reply. 


showed no disposition to display her violent | 
A careful observer might have noticed, howey 
her hands were not of their usual whitene) 
showed characteristics more generally noted in | 
employed in labors of an agricultural kind, 
very young maidservant, who did the upstairs | 
noticed that Emily’s bed had not been slept in oy! 
night; but, being an unimaginative person, she k 
knowledge to herself and apparently forgot all abo. 
Mr. Hoate himself slept the sounder for knoy| 
would soon be relieved of the disquieting presen 
daughter. He slept so soundly, in fact, that he ney 
stirred when, in the early hours of the second night, 
stole into his room and, slipping her hand beneath his| 
took therefrom his watch and chain, to which the 
the safe was attached. Having acquired this pos 
she retired as noiselessly as she came and was abs| 
perhaps half an hour. She then returned, replac 
watch, chain and key exactly as she found them, a 
the room. 
At breakfast on the following morning Emily spi 
the first time. “I am going out in a boat,” she sai 
“Why?” asked her father, 
“Because I want to,” came the 1 
promising answer. oa 
The next time Mr. Hoate saw | 
was getting into a cab with a large 
“What’s in that?” he asked. 
“Lunch,” she replied. | 
He heard her instruct the driver { 
le ceed to one of the quays and heaved 
i of relief at the prospect of a peacef 
with the fair Virginia, | 
When Emily returned she fou 
house in a state of turmoil. Mr. 
wf had been to the safe and discove 
empty. Emily’s arrival was the cu 
chorus of threats and inquiries. 
Emily laughed shrilly, and there 
suggestion of insanity in the sound, 
“Look for them at the bottom 
river!” she cried. “You saw the p: 
was carrying—I haven’t got it now. 
“The Cellini Saltcellar?” shoute 
Hoate, gripping her by the shoulde 
“Look at the bottom of the river! 
the answer she made; and when the‘ 
called, on the following morning, he 
fied that Miss Emily Hoate’s menta 
librium had entirely failed and she 
thereafter become a hopeless imbeci 
Mr. Hoate looked at the bottom ' 
river. Indeed, he spent nearly two tho 
pounds in having the many wharvé 
channels dragged; but his search wi 
rewarded even by the discovery ‘ 
mysterious package that Emily had 
carrying. This fact was scarcely surprising, as 1 
unseen by the cabman, had pitched it into a dust ¢ 
her vehicle passed slowly by it. eo ae 
All efforts to find out anything by questioning her 
and received nothing but inconsequent babblings by 


Shortly afterward she was admitted into Chid 
Asylum, and so is lost to our view. Jee 

Mr. Hoate’s marriage to Virginia ne 
for, by some mental process of his own, h 
misfortunes that had befallen him to her: 

In the course of time he died, leavin 
charity, all his relatives being deceased. — a 

The house and garden, which latter occu 
acre and was much overgrown with shrubs 
building society, which pulled down the 
the entire area with cheap little dwellin; 

In the year 1896 the property was pul 
Simon Caleb, dealer in antiques and po: 
price of two thousand five hundred pounds 


Mr. Palliser, late of the firm of Palliser & T 
nership that ended in bankruptey—had fallen 
Somehow no one seemed to appreciate hin 
ing in mind the fact that his knowledge 01 
curios and early Oriental ware was of rare 
about in his mind a condition bordering on a 

His unfortunate association with Simon Caleb, i 
he and the latter-named gentleman had sought " a 
Lord Louis Lewis in the matter of an egene aie 
their plans failing, had attacked each other wit al 
lence that they underwent a term of Ee veal rl 
fourteen days, had done little to stimulate his ae a 

Mr. Palliser never forgave the noble lord for a ‘ 
the better of him, and always cherished the ame" 


‘the tables to his own advantage and Lord Louis’ 
iture. 

ng this period, when his fortunes were at their low- 
he was constantly visited by dreams, in which he 
rd Louis at his mercy at the top of an abyss; but 
the critical moment when about to project him into 
ming depths below, by some accident of luck the 
is were reversed and he himself went hurtling 
the air, to wake with a start and find himself on 
r by his own bedside. 

financial embarrassment being very acute, Mr. 
had sublet one of the back rooms in his small house 
| man who, earlier in life, had been an attendant at 
rst Asylum. Now there was nothing very extraor- 
bout that; but incident to this fact are the va- 
eurrences which it is the narrator’s purpose to set 


norning, when scanning the columns of the Bristol 
r, Mr. Palliser’s attention was attracted to a para- 
sprinted from an issue of many years before. The 
Observer was rather given to réchauffé. It felt, 
3s, that these reprinted articles from the dead sea- 
it color to its claim to be the oldest established 
yer in the city. 

articular paragraph that attracted Mr. Palliser’s 
ore upon the loss Mr. Hoate had sustained. It cor- 
ympathized with the unhappy gentleman for his 
r’s unprecedented act of wantonness. It deplored 
jlaceable loss of the Cellini Saltcellar—‘“‘an object 
beauty”—to quote from Benvenuto’s own biog- 
“that the King cried aloud in astonishment and 
t look at it long enough.’”’ Mr. Hoate’s systematic 
r of the river was dwelt upon at considerable 
“Certain theorists,’ continued the writer, ‘‘ would 
sve that Miss Emily Hoate ever threw it into the 
Basing their hypotheses on the fact that from 
upward the saltcellar had exercised an extraordi- 
eination upon her, they could not believe that, even 
nsane, she would ever have thrown it away. It is 
» likely, they urged, she buried it in some remote 
aown only to herself.’”’ Mr. Palliser scratched his 
One could understand,”’ pursued the writer, ‘‘she 
ive thrown away the pieces of old Georgian silver, 
om the safe at the same time, though the small 
‘andelabrum’’—mentioned earlier in the article— 
pposed to have been one of the finest in the land; 
aprive the world of such a priceless treasure as the 
ito Cellini Saltcellar is well-nigh impossible to 
credit.” The writer con- 
cluded with the words: “The 
‘ matter will always remain a 

\ mystery—a mystery locked 
behind the iron gates of in- 
sanity, for which there is 
no key.” 

Bracketed at the bottom 
of the article, and under the 
heading of Deaths, was 
printed: ‘At Chidhurst 


Asylum, on the twenty-first of January, 1876, Miss Emily 
Hoate, daughter of the late Albert Hoate, Esquire, of the 
City of Bristol, in her forty-seventh year.” 

Mr. Palliser laid the paper on his knee and fixed his eyes 
on the flyspecked gas globe. 

“That bit of land where Hoate’s house stood belongs to 
Caleb now,” he mused. ‘‘Funny!” 

His eyes reverted to the paper. 

“Chidhurst Asylum! What do I know about Chidhurst 
Asylum? Nothing. Wait a bit, though!” 

He rose to his feet and stuck his head through the door. 

“Fenning!” he shouted. ‘Mr. Fenning!”’ 

“°F illo!’ came the gruff response. 

“Come down here for a minute,’ invited Palliser. 

“Whaffor?” 

‘Ave a glass of beer.” 

There followed a shuffle of feet, a clatter on the 
staircase, and Mr. Fenning, a seedy-looking individual 
of indeterminate old age, projected himself into the room. 

“Where is it?” he said with a circular glance round. 

“Want to ask you something first,’’ said Palliser. 

“Then ’urry up!” replied the senior man, anxious to get 
to business. 

“Didn’t you tell me you was at Chidhurst Asylum?” 

“Yes—attendant there.” 

“Hver remember one of the inmates called Emily 
Hoate?”’ 

“Don’t think so. Where’s that ¥ 

Mr. Palliser cut in before the sentence was finished: 

“She was the one that chucked all those valuables in the 
river. Don’t you remember?” 

Mr. Fenning concentrated for a moment. 

“Wait abit,’ hesaid. “Yes, Ido. Emily Hoate. That’s 
right! Used to grub about in the garden. Died about six 
years after I come to the place.” 

“Could you picture what she looked like?” asked 
Palliser. 

“Might, if I tried.” 

“Good!” said Palliser, rubbing his hands. : a 

““Now where’s that beer?’’ demanded Mr. Fenning. 

“Tsn’t any beer,” replied Palliser. 

“What!” exclaimed the other, much outraged. 

“But there might be,’ continued Palliser. ‘‘There 
might be quite a lot of it. All right;: I don’t want any- 
thing else.”’ 

“T reckon you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said 
Fenning, and withdrew, muttering. 

But Mr. Palliser’s mind was too absorbed with other 
matters to notice it. He picked up the paper from the floor 
and glanced at a certain passage: “. far more likely 
she buried it insome remote place known only to herself.” 

“And why not?” he murmured. “‘Why not? What 
remote place? The garden? Of course the garden! Old 
Fenning was there when she died. He could bear out the 
story. Confessed to him’she had put ’em in the garden— 
in a deep hole.” 

Simon Caleb owned that garden now and five small 
houses stood uponit, with little gardens of their own. If that 
piece of ground actually did contain the Cellini Saltcellar 
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‘*We're Finding the Stuff. This Bit is the One They Spoke of in the Paper”’ 
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“You've Been 
Swindled — 
You Have. 
Done, You've 
Been—Done!”’ 


it would be worth an enormous sum of money. Obviously 
it contained nothing of the kind; but that was no reason 
to prevent one from saying it did. 

Mr. Palliser rose and put on his hat. He would call on 
Caleb—extend the hand of friendship and enter into a 
second association with him to their mutual advantage. 

As he approached Simon Caleb’s abode Mr. Palliser 
was oppressed with doubts as to the reception he would be 
accorded. Consequently he decided to cast his eye over the 
late Hoate property before calling on its present owner. 
This property was about three or four streets away from 
where Caleb dwelt. 


On arriving there Palliser was much astonished to find 
that all the houses which stood upon its triangular area 
were untenanted. The lower windows had been boarded 
up, while the upper ones had in every case been smashed, 
as a neighborly attention from thesmall boys of the district. 

Mr. Palliser stepped into a small grocery store facing 
this scene of desolation and, on the pretext of buying a 
pennyworth of People’s Mixed, inquired the reason for 
this wholesale evacuation. 

“Condemned by the sanitary inspector,’ replied the 
grocer. ‘““They was always a rotten lot of houses. Be 
a good job if they made the landlord pull ’em down,” 
he continued: 

“Ts the plot for sale?”’ Palliser asked. 
“B’lieve so. But it won’t fetch much. Lucky 
if they touch fifteen ’undred for it. Property round 
here ’as gorn down terruble.”’ 

“TI suppose so,” said Palliser. ‘‘ Well, 
good afternoon.” And he retreated from 
the shop. 

Once outside, he said to himself: 

“Fifteen hundred pounds! If I had 
the money I’m dashed if I wouldn’t risk 
it. But Ihaven’t the money; so we’ll see 
what old Caleb has to say.” 

Mr. Palliser presented himself boldly 
to his former colleague, who was fussing 
about behind the counter of his dusty 
little shop. Realizing the value of making 
a good impression, he spoke at once. 

“Caleb,” he said, ‘‘I come as a 
friend.” 

“Then all I can say,’’ replied Caleb, 
amazed that the other should have ven- 
tured to enter his castle, “is, I don’t want 
friends of your sort.”’ 

“Look here,” said Palliser: “I know 
how you feel. I’ve felt the same way 
myself; but what I suggest is this—that 
for half an hour we talk together as one 
business man to another, and if, after 
that time, we haven’t come to no under- 
. standing we can go back to the old foot- 
ing, and no harm done.” 

“What have you got to say?” de- 
manded Simon grudgingly. 

“Can we go into the parlor?” asked 
Palliser. 
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Simon did not answer, but led the way to that chamber 
and left Palliser to follow. When they were seated Palliser 
spoke: 

“You know that bit of land you got, up Hardwick 
Street way?” 

“T ought to know it,’”’ assented the other. 

“You want to sell it?” 

“What I want to do and what I can do are different 
things.” 

“They tell me, down there, you’d be lucky to touch fif- 
teen hundred for it.” 

“Put it this way,” 
fifteen ’undred.”’ 

Palliser leant back in his chair. 

“Suppose I could show you a way to get fifteen thousand 
for it, how much would it be worth to me?”’ 


said Caleb: “‘I’ll let you have it for 


“The age o’ miracles is past,’’ grunted Simon, ‘‘and I, 
for one, never did believe in ’em.” 
“T’m talkin’ of possibilities,” said Palliser. ‘How much 


would it be worth to me?”’ 

Simon scrutinized him narrowly. In spite of his dislike 
for Palliser he held a kind of respect for the ingenuity of 
his schemes. Palliser was a man of ideas, even though his 
ideas did not always mature successfully. 

“Depends!”’ he answered guardedly. ‘‘I always reckon 
that piece of ground is worth fifteen thousand; especially 
if they put up that factory they were talking about.” 

This last remark was inspired by the belief that Palliser 
had heard some information he himself had been denied. 
However, the shaft was an empty one. Palliser smiled. 

“Tt was worth trying,” he said; ‘but there is nothing 
doing in that direction, and you know it. Give me an 
answer to my question.” 

Simon considered. 

“Well,” he said, “after deducting the four thousand I 
paid for the property, I might give you ten per cent.” 

“You might,”’ replied Palliser; ‘“‘but you won’t. To 
begin with, you paid two thousand five hundred for it.” 

“So I did, now I come to think of it,’’ said Simon. 

** Allowing you an extra two-fifty over and above that, I 
propose that we shall share any profits arising.” 

“‘Share!”’ exclaimed Simon. 

“Share!” returned Palliser. ‘‘ And if you think of going 
into the deal we’ll have it down on paper right away.” 

As Mr. Caleb could not see any possibility of recovering 
more than a thousand pounds on his original investment, 
he accepted the terms with far more alacrity than Palliser 
had conceived to be likely. Therewith a deed was drafted, 
signed, and a copy retained by both parties. Then Palliser 
set forth the principles of his plan. 

“We both have a score to settle with Lord Louis,”’ he 
said, “‘and this is the way to do it.” 

“How d’you mean?” said Simon. 

“Don’t you see? If he got wind that the Benvenuto 
Cellini Saltcellar was buried where the garden used to be, 
he’d pay anything 
to get the property.” 

‘Buty ita et 
there,”’ said Simon 
meditatively. ‘‘It’s 
at the bottom of the 
sea.” 

“Tl know that,’ 
replied Palliser; ‘but 
no onesaw her throw 
it into the water. 
Besides, that’s where 
old Fenning comes 
ine? 

“How’s he come 
in?”’ queried Simon, 
not easily convinced. 

“This way,” said 
Palliser, expanding 
his theme: ‘‘ Fenning 
was at the asylum 
when Emily Hoate 
died. She took a 
fancy to Fenning; 
and, just before she 
died, she comes to 
her senses and con- 
fesses she buried the 
things in the ’eart of 
a shrubbery in the 
middle of the back 
garden—dug a ter- 
rible big hole and 
dropped the goods 
inside.” 

Simon Caleb in- 
terrupted: 

“Why abig hole?” 

“Less likely to 
have been disturbed 
when the builders 


Caleb nodded, and Palliser continued: ‘‘Then all we’ve 
got to do is to let Lord Louis hear the story from Fenning 
and put up the property at auction.” 

“Yes; but ’ow are you goin’ to explain the fact that 
Fenning never told the story before?’”’ 

“That’s easy,’’ replied Palliser. ‘‘He was asimpleman— 
knew nothing about the story and thought she was still 
balmy. Forgot all about it until he read the paragraph in 
to-day’s paper.” 

“Then why’s he to tell Lord Louis?” persisted Simon. 

“You leave that to me. I’ll manage it all right.” 

Simon rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s a good idea, Palliser,’ he said; 
if it comes off.” 

“‘Tt will come off,”’ replied Palliser with great assurance. 
“But somehow,” he added, ‘‘we shall have to keep your 
name out of it. If he knew that you had anything to do 
with the property he’d smell a rat at once.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Caleb. “I bought the property 
in my own name—Lewis Heughes. Caleb is only a name I 
took when I went into the antique business.”’ 

““That’s a bit of luck!” said Palliser. ‘“‘Then you leave 
it to me to set the ball rolling.’”’ And he extended a hand 
with great cordiality. 

Caleb ignored the hand. 

“*T don’t see any particular call to shake hands,” he said. 
“T’m doin’ this to make a bit 0’ money—not a friend.” 

“Just as you like,” replied Palliser. ‘‘I’ll let you know 
how things are going on.”’ And, with a wave of the hand, 
he departed. And Mr. Caleb turned back into his shop 
and wondered how they would. 

On his homeward way Palliser matured the scheme in his 
brain. He realized that he must devise some natural means 
of getting the story of the buried saltcellar to the ears of 
Lord Louis. If Fenning called at his lordship’s house and 
started forthwith to relate the imaginary confession of 
Miss Emily Hoate suspicion and doubts would be-raised. 
Clearly this was an important point. 

Then, of course, Fenning must be carefully primed and 
rehearsed in the part he would have to play. He was quite 
a shrewd old fellow and would address himself to the task 
with enthusiasm, so long as he saw prospects of easily 
earned money. Palliser decided that three pounds—from 
Caleb’s pocket—would suffice for telling the tale; after 
which, if the scheme developed satisfactorily, he should 
receive one per cent on the profits. 

Later in the evening he offered these terms to the old 
man, who, after the requisite degree of protest, accepted 
them with secret satisfaction. 


“a beautiful idea— 


As luck would have it, on the very next morning Fate 
played a card into the conspirators’ hand; but it required 
the keen intelligence of a Palliser to grasp the fact. 

The Bristol Observer published a letter from Mr. Augus- 
tus Yorke touching on the Hoate mystery. In this letter 


put up the houses 
afterward.” 


Mr. Hoate Slept So Soundly. That He Never Stirred When Emily Stole Into His Room 


i 
June 1 


Mr. Yorke advanced certain theories of his own as 
probable actions of Miss Emily Hoate. 
There is no value in repeating these theories, ¢ 
have no bearing on our narrative. Mr. Yorke w; 
kind of individual who, for want of more vital emplo; 
lavished much energy in composing letters to the P| 
Now Palliser knew that Mr. Yorke was a par, 
crony of Lord Louis! Their interests were both ¢¢| 
on objects of artistic merit. Lord Louis rarely made 
chase, however small, without discussing it wit 
Yorke, and vice versa. The main difference betwe 
two gentlemen was that, whereas Lord Louis’ incoy 
very large, Mr. Yorke’s was correspondingly small, 
Palliser argued that if the tidings of the possible | | 
abouts of the Cellini Saltcellar were brought to Mr, } 
ears he would at once convey them to his richer fric 
And what more natural circumstance could anyor 
ceive than for Fenning, who had read Mr. Yorke’s 
and the article of the previous day, and, as a resu| 
recalled the conversation he had with Emily Hoate, 
upon Mr. Yorke and tell the tale to him? 


Two days later Mr. Augustus Yorke burst in or 
Louis Lewis at a moment when the latter was inspe 
very delicate specimen of Peach Bloom. Abandon 
formality, he spluttered out: 

“The Cellini Saltcellar is found!” 

“One moment,” said Lord Louis, replacing the | 
ful vase in its appointed position. Then he turne 
exclaimed: ‘‘Good heavens! You don’t say so!” 

“Perhaps it is premature to use the word ‘foi 
admitted Mr. Yorke; ‘“‘but I have excellent reas 
believe it will be.”’ 

Lord Louis smiled indulgently. 

“T read your theories in the paper the day before 
day, and I am bound to confess ——” 

But Mr. Yorke interrupted. 

“No, no!” he said. “It has nothing to do with 
but a man called on me to-day ——” And thereuy 
related the interview he had just had with Fenning. 

When he had finished, Lord Louis rose and pac 
room. ‘This is indeed interesting,” he said. “Woul 
man have any advantage in telling the story if the 
nothing in it?”’ 

“That is what I thought,’’ agreed Mr. Yorke. 

“What kind of a person is he?” 

“Of the upper lower class.” 

“Then I suppose he was looking to make somethi 
himself?”’ queried Lord Louis. 

“No,” replied the other. ‘‘He said that he was ¢ 
man and naturally would be glad of a reward if his inf 
tion proved correct.” 

Lord Louis nodded. | 

“That seems reasonable,” said he. “Let us run ov 
points. Fenning claims to have been an attendant at 
hurst Asylum, 
day he com 
EmilyHoated' 
in the grou 
asks what s 
doing. She 1 
with a tale 
burying a fa 
Cellini Salte 
at a great de} 
her father’s gé 
She describe! 
garden with 
clearness than 
ning believe: 
capable of. N 
theless, he pay 
heed, believin 
to be suffering 
hallucinatior 
day or two lati 
dies; and the 
ject only recu 
his mind whe 
chances to rea 
article, followe 
your letter, il 
Bristol Observ 

Mr. Yorke a 
and Lord Louis 

tinued. 

ce I will Ht 
phone to ou 
Asylum,” 
“We Dd 
verify some 0 
details. I us€ 
know one 0F 
doctors there, 
told me they . 
register of f all 

Cae \ 
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What Will Happen When the World Turns Back to Peace? 


Y Down East, in a quiet factory village, there 
-a snug little manufacturing concern which 
as been owned outright by the same family 
ny years that all the aggressive members of 
raredead. Thecom- 
yngs to the widows 
ans. It is run for 
, trusteeship by an 
This attorney is a 
y young man, honest 
est, but something 
yrist in business. 
nnered and full of 
ks, he wears a black 
, carries a cotton 
and looks like a 
sionary. 
ning, about a year 
> Great War turned 
upside down, he hurried into the office of a New 
ountant who had been investigating the com- 
‘airs. 
mith, you are familiar with our business,” said he. 
you to tell me just what is wrong with it. Please 
frank.” And he seemed to brace himself for the 


srinned with joy, for in his work for this concern 
sveloped the keenest appreciation of the trustee 
acter. 

there’s nothing wrong, so far as I can discover,” 
. “Except maybe this—that you have too many 
responsible positions.” 

gracious!’’ exclaimed the trustee. 

you’ve got a fine plant and organization for mak- 
, but you need a few high-salaried men on the 
jobs.” 

me!” gasped the visitor. 

2a seemed to strike him all of a heap. Without 
yord he turned and walked out so suddenly that 
h feared he might have been offended. 

» trustee went to work on that company. For the 
in fifty years it got a live-wire general manager. 
ant heads of the type who hold all-day confer- 
2n a new idea forces its way into the business, 
finally suspend judgment on it, were replaced by 
*s who could pass on a good idea in five minutes 
up subordinates when they said ‘‘Go ahead!” 
the war came this company was in a thorough 
preparedness for business changes. It held its 
ion through the months of depression before the 
's developed; and when the latter loomed up it 
to secure contracts on most favorable terms. Its 
1as been developed along new lines that make it 
2 most interesting of the war babies. 


ty Babes That Will Survive the War 


Y the United States is full of war babies. New 
ns have come into existence as a result of changes 
d brought by the European conflict, and old con- 
e branched out in new lines. Everybody seems to 
naking money, with production and trade break- 
lsin many directions, and prices for almost every- 
ve past levels. Yet everybody is also more or 
US. 
long will this prosperity last?” is the dominant 
“What is going to happen when peace comes?” 
are all sorts of estimates, predictions, guesses, as- 
warnings. Each man’s idea about the future 
be as good as any other man’s. The situation in- 
ctors that have never before been reckoned with. 
anges from the cheeriest optimism to the gloomiest 
gs. ; 
ing appears to be definite—that war upset the 
usiness machinery, bringing the unexpected. And 
hing fairly certain is that peace will have a trans- 
ffect and bring its surprises too. 
2 element of the unexpected in peace cannot be so 
hat brought by war, for the latter could not be 
whereas peace can be anticipated and discounted 
un extent. ; 
ansformed the world’s demand from peace goods 
ods. It came almost in a night, causing paralysis 
ss. A period of stagnation followed until the new 
egan to emerge, At the end of the conflict there 
transformation from war goods back to peace 
d there may be a period of uncertainty and dislo- 
til the new demand emerges. But it ought to 
nore quickly than did the demand for munitions 


re) 


BY 


mM. L. 


8 and military 
supplies, and 
be a more set- 
tled thing; 
and the busi- 

ness concerns 
that prepare for 
the change intel- 
ligently will fare 
better than those 
that do not. 

War turned 
American busi- 
ness into an ad- 
venture. It was 
as though, first of 
all, a great genie had 
swept his hand over fac- 
tories and markets, up- 
setting production and 
trade; and then, witha 
sweep in the other direc- 
tion, rearranged every- 
thing on a new scheme. 

The most striking 
changes appeared in 
Wall Street and the mu- 
nitions industry. Ev- 
erybody had come to the 
conclusion that specula- 
tion was dead. 

Lo! Wall Street be- 
came a place where the 
lamb who threw caution 
and experience to the 

1 winds often fared bet- 
> ter than the seasoned 
operator. 

In munitions, the great foreign contracts not only built 
huge new factories but transformed hundreds of little 
manufacturing plants. Watchmakers were set at. turning 
out time-fuses for shrapnel. ‘The little jewelry establish- 
ment in New England stopped its production of cheap 
trinkets and centered on some tiny part for the primers of 
artillery cartridges. A small metal-working shop in Penn- 
sylvania, with three or four mechanics, had earned a fair 
salary for the boss by making odds and ends of metal trim 
for buildings; it suddenly grew to a factory, with a hun- 
dred men, making nothing but metal receptacles for a 
powder company. 

This sort of business naturally has attracted the most 
attention and led people to assume that there is not much 
real benefit in the war boom. 

In Connecticut a small factory belonging to a widow had 
been earning a few thousand dollars of profit each year. 
The munitions men set it at work on some. small parts 
needed in their product and now the widow’s profits have 
increased tenfold; but she is thoroughly skeptical about 
this strange prosperity, and as 
fast as money comes in salts it 
away in safe bonds. It looks too 
good to last, and she would not 
be astonished if -the gilt coach 
turned back into a pumpkin to- 
morrow and she should find her- 
self the same old Cinderella. So 
she thinks she will. just 
have some securities while 
she can get them. 

And maybe she is right, 
in her particular case; but 
in the thousands of war 
industries scattered over 
the country can be found 
muchsolid business growth. 

There were the toymak- 
ers, for example. German 
competition had always 
hung heavy over their — 
heads. When war came it 
created for 
them what a 
trade-journal 
editor has 


James Colla 
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called ‘An imaginary tariff.”” Toy trade was speeding 

up for the holidays and it looked as though there would 

be no shipments from Germany for the Christmas of 

1914. American toy concerns began to expand confi- 

dently. They went after customers as though there was 
not a German left in the world, and set their wits to work 
to produce popular playthings that had always come from 
abroad. 

The outcome was a better business that year than they 
had ever done before—and by various routes and ships for- 
eign toys found their way into this country, so that impor- 
tations were not greatly reduced. Our toy industry has 
been going ahead ever since under its imaginary tariff. Full 
composition dolls, hard to break, with sleeping eyes, lim- 
ber joints, real hair and durable complexions, have always 
come from other countries; but we are making them now, 
as well as porcelain doll heads and parts, and new dolls of 
our own invention. 

Glass ornaments for Christmas trees were regarded as 
almost a German monopoly until the war set our makers at 
work, but now there are American Christmas-tree orna- 
ments in the market. Typical American toys, such as 
structural-steel building outfits, sidewalk scooters, elec- 
trical playthings, and the like, have been pushed; and the 
toy manufacturers are going into export trade. 


Hindu Turbans Made in America 


HERE was a little shaving-brush factory in an Eastern 

state. With slender capital and poor equipment it had 
never made anything better than bargain-counter goods 
at starvation prices. War brought a large order from the 
allied armies at a price that enabled the concern to send 
the soldiers a better shaving brush than it had ever made 
for home trade. More than that, the profits on this order 
furnished capital to improve the plant and put it into its 
industry on a sound footing. The same experience has 
come to other factories. Peace will not leave them where 
war found them. 

In England a textile manufacturer’s factory was taken 


-over by the government for war purposes. He came to the 


United States and bought a factory to continue filling his 
contracts for goods. Conditions here are so good all round 
that he means to stay; and he predicts that other manu- 
facturers from England and the Continent will be attracted 
by the same advantages—larger output due to automatic 
machinery and better-paid workers, freedom from heavy 
war taxes, convenience of raw materials, and so on. Best of 
all, he says, is the feeling of exhilaration he finds in Amer- 
ican business—he likes our “‘pep.”’ His line is peculiar— 
turbans for the Hindu! The Hindu brother’s turban is 
now made in America, at twenty per cent less cost than in 
England, by mill hands who get three times the English 
wage. 

During the past few years you have noticed that bag- 
gage, express and mail are handled at all our large railroad 
stations on little electric trucks run by a storage battery. 
These have also come into wide use for hauling things 
round factories, because they cut costs sixty per cent. 
When the war broke out the New York sales agent for 
one make of these trucks found business pretty dull; but so 
soon as foreign purchasing agents arrived to place war 
orders trade picked up, for they saw these trucks in our 

factories, and were so struck by their economy 
that they bought some to send home. 
_ To-day, the export business is extensive and 
growing, and this is representative of perma- 
“—, nent growth in many lines of American labor- 
saving machinery. Heretofore, human muscle 
has been about the cheapest manufacturing 
materialin Europe.. Manufacturers there have 
been disposed to make as many jobs as pos- 
sible, to keep people employed; but war caused 
a labor shortage and made it necessary to get 
skilled work done by women and chil- 
dren and untrained men. As labor 
has always been our most costly 
material, and we have developed ma- 
chines of every sort to save it and 
utilize the untrained man or woman, 
we have a world of equipment that 
must be drawn on in reorganizing 
European industries. 

War has broadened the basis of 
manufacturing in some of our indus- 
tries. Munitions concerns, for in- 
stance, are preparing to divert their 
new facilities to shipbuilding when 

(Continued on Page 61) 


URING our wedding trip 
D Ispent many interesting 
and profitable hours ex- 
plaining to my wife the Science 
of Efficiency as practiced in 
modern business. I may say I 
was qualified to make these ex- 
planations, for I have special- 
ized in the science to the extent 
that the men in our Office call 
me Efficiency Edgar. I understand 
perfectly that they have given me 
this name in derision, but if they 
studied my progress in the business I 
imagine their derision would be mini- 
mized. It is with no more than just 
pride that I look back on my rapid 
promotion. 

I recall perfectly one moonlight 
night—it was on Lake St. Clair when 
we were returning from Mackinac. 
Mary and Isat alone on the hurricane 
deck of the vessel and we talked of 
the future. 

“Mary,” said I tenderly, ‘‘some 
people have the idea that efficiency 
applies only to business. But they 
are wrong. Itapplies to every human 
activity—to business, to society, to 
dancing, to going on a picnic w 

“To going on a honeymoon!’’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said I. ‘‘Has this 
not been a wonderful honeymoon?” 

“Yes,” said she. 

“Efficiency,” saidI. “I planned it, 
saw to every detail. Ours,” said I, 
“is probably the first wedding trip 
ever taken with true efficiency.” 

“Um!” said Mary. 

“As I was saying, efficiency applies to everything, even 
to keeping house.” This was the point I had been leading 
up to. 

“I’m a good cook,” said Mary a trifle resentfully. Then 
she paused. ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I’m a pretty good cook. I can 
make the best shrimp wiggle and lobster Newburg and 
rarebit and fudge. And I made coffee once. The girls at 
school all said I was the best cook in our dormitory 2 

“To be sure,” said I kindly. ‘‘I know that as cooks and 
housekeepers go you’re right at the top of the list. But 
with me to help you and apply efficiency to our household 
you'll be a wonder.” 

She patted my hand. “‘Wasn’t I lucky to get you before 
some other girl discovered ”’ she began. 

“Housework is drudgery now,” I said. “I’m going to 
take hold of things and see to it there’s no drudgery in our 
house. With half the work and half the time other girls 
take I’ll arrange things so you can do ‘twice as much. 
That,” said I, “is the true aim of efficiency.” 

“It sounds,”’ said she, “‘as if I were going to like it.” 

“First,”’ said I, “we'll have to study things. For 
instance, we’ll have to find out if it’s more efficient to bake 
beans or buy them in tin cans. We'll test out soups—those 
made from soup bone, canned soups to which you just add 
hot water, and the kind that comes in pills.” 

“Qh,”’ said Mary, and then looked up at the moon with 
an expression I did not quite understand: 

“Then,” said I, “we shall go over the day’s routine 
together. We shall find out just what has to be done, and 
study each movement. With that data at hand I shall 
draw up aschedule for you to follow. Of course I know you 
are inexperienced, but with my schedule for you to follow 
experience will be unnecessary. You’ll have only to get up 
in the morning and do just as the schedule says till night. 
Our housekeeping will be pretty nearly automatic.” 

At that point I changed the subject, for it seemed best 
for me to bring Mary gradually to the new and better way 
of doing things. The feminine mind has not yet been 
brought to a full understanding of efficiency and its uses, 
and I feared lest perhaps I might frighten her with the 
sound of it. I believe that when we returned to our new 
home, a small house designed by myself, Mary was at least 
in a receptive mood. 

“To-morrow,” said I, “‘we shall begin. I won’t have to 
go to work till Monday. That will give us three days to 
analyze, classify and make a working schedule of your daily 
work. After that you will have plain sailing.” 


’ 


“You Ought to be Ashamed of 
Yourself. The Idea of Trying to 
Keep House the Way You’d Run a Jail!’’ 


are 
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“It’s just lovely of you, Edgar, to take such an interest 
in our home.”’ 

“Every man should do the same,” said I, 

“But,” said she, ‘‘some wives might not like to—to have 
their husbands messing round. I am quite sure mamma 
wouldn’t allow papa to make schedules for her.’ 

“The Science of Efficiency,” said I, “had not been 
invented when they were married. Even to-day I do not 
believe your father believes in it whole-heartedly.” , 

““My mother’s a splendid housekeeper.” 

“Of course—in her way.” 

“Edgar,” said Mary slowly, “if I were you, dear, I think 
I would—let mamma go on keeping house the way she’s 
used to. If you—what do you call it?—apply efficiency 
methods to our house, that’ll be enough, won’t it?” 

“Surely,” said I; ‘but, on the other hand, your mother 
mustn’t throw you off your schedule. She may feel you 
need advice a 

“She will,” said Mary decidedly. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘you must explain to her what we are 
doing and tell her that her methods, while they undoubt- 
edly suit her and your father, would not fit in with our 
routine. That ought to satisfy her.” 

“Um!” said Mary in a tone that seemed to express 
doubt. 

All day Friday I followed Mary about, pencil and paper 
in hand, and noted down everything she did as well as the 
length of time she took to do it. This one day convinced 
me her housekeeping methods—undoubtedly learned from 
her mother—were highly inefficient. She wasted steps, 
made hundreds of unnecessary movements, and generally 
arranged her work in a clumsy, hodge-podge, chaotic 
manner. There was no system. She simply did one thing, 
and then did the next thing she could think of, whether it 
came next in order properly or not. 

That night and Saturday I worked over the schedule, 
and also read the cookbook I had purchased. By Sunday 
night both schedule and cookbook were finished. 

“Mary,” said I, ‘do you know what I have been read- 
ing?” 

She shook her head. 

““A cookbook,” said I; “and I think I may say without 
fear of contradiction that I am the first man who ever read 
a cookbook from cover to cover and digested its contents.” 

“That’s a good thing to do to the contents of a cook- 
book,” said Mary. 

“What?” said I. 
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“Digest it,” said Mary wi 
of childlike innocence, “TT 
ant books are for, isn’t it? Aso 
to digestion?” a 

Personally I never make 
admit that many are pro 
Ve presence without my noti 

already discovered tha 
frequently. Is 
be one, though I we 
Ilaughed briefly, 
thinking so to pleg 
observed that peopl 
like to have them 
“Did you mean 
“What?” said I. 
' “That laugh,” s 
“T’m not sure,’ 
thinkI did. It was: 
- “Wfficiency doesn’t 
does it?s) Gia 
“T have never he 
in that connection, tho | 
‘prepared to say it n 0 
certain conditions.” 
“Then,” said Mary, “this w 
joke. I’m all for efficiency. Mc 
Mary—that’s what folks’ll be 
me after a while, just as th 
you Efficiency Edgar.” 

“Splendid,” said I. It del 
me that she was adapting her 
readily to my desires. The 
been moments during our hone 
when I had doubted her abi 
subordinate herself to system. 

“You’re a duck!” said Mar 
she came over and sat on the: 
my chair and kissed me, a thing 
I cannot deny she does with perfect efficiency. Ima} 
could see no way of improving on her way of doing 

“The schedule is done,’”’ said I. Pa 

“How lovely,’”’ said Mary. She used that word a 
many times and always emphasized it. | 

“Now then,” said I, “let us consider it. A schec 
merely a plan of action. It is like the plan of a hous 
be of any use both must be followed without devi 
If you deviate from the plan of a house you migh 
up with the kitchen in the parlor and the dining room 
coal bin. If you do not keep exactly to a schedul 
get similar results with your day’s work. Keep tc 
schedule and everything will go along with perfec 
ciency, but step aside from it and you get in a depl 
tangle. Am I clear?” a 

“As clear,” said Mary, “as percolator coffee.” _ 

“Good,” said I. “Here is the schedule and here i 
day in diagram. You will see I have blocked out 
time in squares. Each square represents fifteen mu 
You should make some valuable use of every mim 
your day, and this diagram will help you to do so. 
every minute of time you spend you should get somer 
in accomplishment, in recreation, in rest.” 

“Why,” said she, “I always did that.” 

“Mary,” said I impressively, “at the end of the 
week after I had blocked off my time in this manner, 
covered I had been frittering away uselessly more thi 
hour a day!” : ; 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. i 

“You will see,” said I, referring to the schedule, 
I have listed every item of your day’s work, ON 
mated the time it will take to do it. Probably ae 
will take less time; but even so, do not begin the ne : 
until the minute set down here. Otherwise con! e 
result. But suppose, for instance, you find it does an 7 
two fifteen-minute squares to get breakfast, but 2 : 
and two-thirds squares. Here is a gain of es 
Make a careful note of it. But do not call ft, : 
until the exact time scheduled. You can 
utes saved in reading the cookbook. Saturday mg _ 
go over the schedule and revise it for next week. nat 
we will thus cut down your working hours, ease Dat 
and leave more time for recreation. That 1s wi 
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special reason for a twinkle, but there were 


/Paused and 
etched Out Her Poor Lame Ankle and Wiggied It 


ry that I did not perfectly comprehend. “But,” 
presently, ‘“‘suppose somebody interrupts me? 
yme of the girls drop in right square in the middle 
edule?” 

nustn’t allow it,” I said. ‘‘ At our office we allow 
. You should make your friends understand that 
is the rule in your house, and that your hours for 
ng them are between two and five in the after- 
yu should allow no more interference with your 
1 we do at the office.” 

| better get me a savage dog and a shotgun 
d Mary. 

een at the office again less than a week when a 
ack of bronchitis confined me to my home for 
ys. It was during these days that certain events 
which have given me food for reflection ever 


confess I do not quite understand how these 
me about, nor why, but come about they did. 
ierce, Mary’s mother, dropped in about nine 
1 the first morning of my illness. I lay on the 
the library. 
ing, mother,” Mary said. ‘Sit right down and 
igar. At nine-thirty,” she said, referring to her 
which she carried constantly in her pocket, “I 
four minutes to talk to you. Then at ten-thirty 
ve a full fifteen minutes.’’ Mary said this very 
and soberly, I was glad to see. 
erce eyed her with an odd expression. 

was that?” she said a trifle acidly. 
epeated, referring again to her schedule. 

is that paper?” Mrs. Pierce asked. 
thedule,”’ said Mary. 
ie see it,”’ said Mrs. Pierce, and Mary handed it 
then proceeded with her dusting, which occupied 
our from nine to nine-thirty. 
erce read the schedule and sniffed. She looked at 
stare that was not cordial, and sniffed again. 
ose,” said she, “‘you are the author of this?” 
” said I, 
ffed again. I do not think I have ever met a 
ho sniffed so frequently. She arose abruptly and 
the kitchen, where I heard her moving about. 
I heard the loudest sniff she had uttered since 
It was followed by a call to Mary. 

is this absurd thing?” she asked. 
” said Mary, “is my list of rules for washing 
dgar made it for me and had it typewritten. He 
at there over the sink where it would be in front 
ile I washed. It’s perfectly lovely,’ Mary said 
tically. “You haven’t any idea how much easier 
dishwashing.” 
Mrs. Pierce sniffed. 


“Does he make dishwashing easier by grabbing a towel 
and helping himself?” 

“Indeed not,” said Mary. “That would be inefficient. 
The trend of modern efficiency,” said she, quoting me, 
“is away from multiplicity of employees. Two persons 
should never work on a task that can be as well completed 
by one.” 

“Am I to understand, Mary Pierce,” said her mother, 
forgetting that Mary’s name was no longer Pierce, ‘that 
you are going to submit to this? Am I to understand you 
are going to permit your husband to tyrannize over you 
in this manner, and meddle in your housekeeping, 
and put up rules in your kitchen?’”’ She was positively 
breathless. 

“T can’t discuss it till nine-thirty,’ said Mary. “It 
would interfere with my schedule and throw my whole day 
out of kilter. Go talk to Edgar till the clock strikes.” 

“But are you going to submit to this—this outrage?” 

“Tt is perfectly lovely of Edgar. He has worked 
so hard on it, and just to make things easier for me.” 

“Tt makes a regular slave of you,” said Mrs. 
Pierce. 

“At nine-thirty, mother,” said Mary, and with 
that Mrs. Pierce had to be satisfied. She put in 


¢7)\ the remaining quarter of an hoursniffing. I estimate 


she sniffed at least three times a minute during that 
time. 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Pierce presently, “ what 
do you know about housekeeping?” 

“Nothing,” said I; ‘‘but I do understand the 
Science of Efficiency, and its rules apply as well to 
housekeeping as to manufacturing suspenders. 

They apply to everything—to taking a bath, to milking 

a cow, to trimming a hat.” 

“‘Tsuppose you'll be trimming Mary’s hats next,’’ she 
said, and sniffed again. She turned to Mary. ‘‘Ishan’t 
wait till your schedule gives you a minute to talk to your 
mother. I never heard of such a thing, and you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. The idea of trying to keep 
house the way you’d run a jail!” 

When nine-thirty came Mary sat down beside me. 

“T’m sorry your mother doesn’t approve,” said I; 
“but it wasn’t to be expected.” 

“No,” said Mary, “‘it wasn’t.” 

“You won’t let her influence you, Mary?” 
“Hidgar,” said she, “‘I’m going to stick to Efficiency 
until—well, until you tell me to stop.” 

“Which,” said I, ‘‘ will be never.” 

She smiled and patted my hand, which was very 
pleasant. 

“Who knows?” said she. 

About eleven o’clock my chest became painful and it 
occurred to me a mustard plaster might be beneficial. I 
called Mary and asked her to make one for me. She looked 
at her schedule and her wrist watch, another bit of efficiency 
which I had given her to prevent loss of time by running to 
look at a clock. ‘‘Poor dear,’’ she said. “‘I’ll fix one just as 
soon as I can. But I’m afraid it 


won’t be possible before two o’clock. > 
The schedule aes ; ~ 2 

“But, Mary, I’m sick.”’ — 

“T’m sorry, dear. But you said j 
nothing was to interfere with my 
schedule. Nothing. And surely 
you—you—wouldn’t have me dis- 
regard it for you. Why, it’ would 
throw out my whole day. Every 
minute from now until two is pro- 
vided for. But the second I can get 
at it I’ll make the loveliest plaster 
for you.” 

What wasItosay? Atany rate I 
was glad I had fixed so firmly in her 
mind the importance of adhering to 
rule. That I suffered from it some- 
what was athing I must not consider. 

I had not made the mistake of thinking 
Mrs. Pierce would rest content with the one 
expression of her mind regarding the intro- 
duction of efficiency into our home, but I 
had not foreseen the energy with which she 
would attack it, nor the measures she would 
take to defeat it. No later than that eve- 
ning she came to the house again, this time 
accompanied by Mr. Pierce, and long be- 
fore they were gone I knew that there was a 
thing which must be decided emphatically — 
whether Mrs. Pierce should dominate our 
house, or whether it should be conducted 
efficiently by my wife, undermysupervision. _ 

“Edgar,” said Mrs. Pierce, “‘the idea of © 
my daughter’s running round this house con- 
sulting a wrist watch and a piece of paper 
every time she makes a bed or boils an egg 
is more than I can bear.” 

“Mrs. Pierce,”’ said I, ‘do you not know 
that every step civilization has made in 
advance has been fought by people who 


“‘Mary, I Think I 
May Say That I am 
the First Man Who } 
Ever Read a Cookbook 
From Cover to Cover’’ 
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thought the old way was best? You speak ofeggs. I venture 
to say that the first man who induced his wife to boil an 
egg, instead of cracking the end and sucking it raw, had just 
such a visit from her mother as I am having now.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Pierce. “‘No man has any busi- 
ness meddling in household affairs. Do you suppose I would 
allow Mr. Pierce to come into my kitchen and dictate what 
nail I should hang my dishpan on?” 

Mr. Pierce shook his head decidedly. 

“No, Edgar, she would not,”’ he said. 

“‘T believe you, sir,’’ said I. 

“Tt is a mother’s place to teach her daughter how to 
keep house,” said Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘ And,” she went on with a 
jerk of her head, ‘‘I am not going to allow it to be said I 
failed in my duty.” 

“You and Edgar settle it between you, mother,” said 
Mary sweetly. “I am really not interested. You see I’m 
only the person who’s going to do the housekeeping.” 

“There is nothing to settle,”’ said I. 

““We shall see,” said Mrs. Pierce. 

She seemed on the point of losing her temper, so I deemed 
it best to change the subject. This is a difficult thing to do 
with Mrs. Pierce in the conversation, but I succeeded by 
applying a bit of efficiency to the situation. 

“Let us have some music,” said I. ‘‘I have learned a 
new piece on my saxophone. It is the Miserere.”’ 

“Any piece played on the saxophone,” said Mr. Pierce 
sadly, “‘is a miserere.”’ 

Mary went to the piano, and I took my instrument from 
its case. Notwithstanding my illness I played. Efficiency 
demanded it. But I cannot but observe that playing the 
saxophone while one suffers from bronchitis is not an exer- 
cise to be reeommended. If one suffers from that ailment 
frequently, Ishould advise him to choose some other instru- 
ment—a zither for instance, or even a snare drum. 

Before I finished the third selection Mr. Pierce announced 
his intention of going home. 

Next day I was feeling somewhat better, and my appe- 
tite began to assert itself. Usually I like the more substan- 
tial foods, but during the day my thoughts began to run on 
layer cake with chocolate frosting. I do not remember ever 
to have felt so strong a desire for a particular article of food. 

“Mary,” said I, “‘would it be possible for us to have a 
chocolate layer cake for dinner to-night?” 

“Of course, dear,’’ she said. 

It is remarkable how I looked forward to eating a large 
piece of that cake at the end of my meal. I even fancied I 
might eat two pieces. I was impatient for Mary to begin it. 

“When do you start your cake?” I asked her about the 
middle of the afternoon. 

She glanced at her schedule and then at her wrist watch. 

*‘Five o’clock, according to schedule,” she said. “‘ You 
know you have impressed it on me I must start no work 
ahead of schedule time.” 

“Yes,’’ said I; ‘that is just as bad as starting late.” 

Promptly at five Mary started her cake. The rule was 
that dinner should be served at six sharp. I was hungry. 
Each moment I seemed to grow hungrier, until at a quarter 
to six it seemed to me it would be impossible for me to go 
longer without a bite to eat. But I waited. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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ARRY BAGGS 
H came walking 

slowly over the 
hills in the blue May 
dusk. He could now see below him 
the clustered roofs and tall, slim 
stack of atown. His instinct was 
to avoid it, but he had tramped 
all day, his blurred energies were 
hardly capable of a detour, and he 
decided to settle for the night near 
by. About him the country rose 
and fell, clothed in emerald wheat 
and pale young corn, while trees 
filled the hollows with the shadowy 
purple of their darkening 
boughs. A robin piped a 
belated, drowsy note; the air 
had the impalpable sweet- 
ness of beginning buds. 

A vague, pleasant melan- 
choly enveloped him; the 
countryside swam 
indistinetly in 
his vision—he sur- 
rendered himself to 
inward sensations, 
drifting memories, 
unformulated 
regrets. He was 
twenty and had a 
short, powerful 
body; a broad, 
dusty, patient face. 
His eyes were 
steady, light blue, 
and his jaw heavy 
but shapely. His 
clothes—the for- 
lorn trousers, the 
odd coat uncom- 
fortably drawn 
across thick shoul- 
ders, and incongru- 
ous hat—held 
patently the stamp 
of his worldly posi- 
tion: he was a 
tramp. 

Hestopped,look- 
ing about. The 
road, white and 
hard, dipped sud- 
denly down; on the right, windows glimmered, withdrawn 
behind shrubbery and orderly trees; on the left, a dark, 
plowed field rose to a stiff company of pines and the sky. 
Harry Baggs stood turned in the latter direction, for he 
caught the faint odor of wood smoke; behind the field, a 
newly acquired instinct told him, a fire was burning in the 
open. This, now, probably meant that other wanderers— 
tramps—had found a place of temporary rest. 

Without hesitation he climbed a low rail fence, found a 
narrow path trod in the soft loam and followed it over the 
brow into the hollow beyond. His surmise had been cor- 
rect—a fire smoldered in a red blur on the ground, a few 
relaxed forms gathered about the wavering smoke, and at 
their back were grouped four or five small huts. 

Harry Baggs walked up to the fire, where, with a con- 
ventional sentence, he extended his legs to the low blaze. 
A man beside him regarded him with a peering, suspicious 
gaze; but any doubts were apparently laid, for the other 
silently resumed a somnolent indifference. His clothes 
were an amazing and unnecessary tangle of rags; his 
stubble of beard and broken black hat had an air of 
unreality, as if they were the stage properties of a stupid 
and conventional parody of a tramp. 

Another, sitting with clasped knees beyond the fire, 
interrupted a monotonous, whining recital to question 
Harry Baggs. ‘‘Where’d you come from?” 

““Somewhere by Lancaster.” 

“Ever been here before?’”’ And, when Baggs had said 
no: ‘‘Thought I hadn’t seen you. Most of us here come 
back in the spring. It’s a comfortable dump when it 
don’t rain cold.” He was uncommonly communicative. 
“The Nursery’s here for them that want work; and if not 
nobody’s to ask you reasons.” 

A third, in a grimy, light overcoat, with a short, bris- 
tling red mustache and morose countenance, said harshly: 

“Got any money?” 

““Maybe two bits.” 

“Let’s send him in for beer,” the other proposed; and a 
new animation stirred the dilapidated one and the talker. 


“I Want to 
Sing! That’s Ali—to Sing”’ 


By Joseph lergesheimer 
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“You can go to hell!’”’ Baggs responded without heat. 

“That ain’t no nice way to talk,” the second proclaimed. 
“Peebles, here, meant that them who has divides with all 
that hasn’t.”’ 

Peebles directed a hard animosity at Harry Baggs. His 
gaze flickered over the latter’s heavy-set body and unmoved 
face. ‘‘Want your jaw slapped crooked?” he asked with a 
degree of reservation. 

“No,” the boy placidly replied. 

A silence enveloped them, accentuated by the minute 
crackling of the disintegrating wood. The dark increased 
and the stars came out; the clip-clip of a horse’s hoofs 
passed in the distance and night. Harry Baggs became 
flooded with sleep. 

““T s’pose I can stay in one of these brownstones?”’ he 
queried, indicating the huts. 

No one answered and he stumbled toward a small 
shelter. He was forced to bend, edge himself into the 
close, damp interior, where he collapsed into instant uncon- 
sciousness on a heap of bagging. In the night he cried out, 
in a strangely young, distressed voice; and later a drift of 
rain fell on the roof and ran in thin, cold streams over his 
still body. 

11 

Hz WOKE late the following morning and sluggishly 

emerged into a sparkling rush of sunlight. The huts 
looked doubly mean in the pellucid day. They were built 
of discarded doors and variously painted fragments of 
lumber, with blistered and unpinned roofs of tin, in which 
rusted smokepipes had been crazily wired; strips of moldy 
matting hung over an entrance or so, but the others gaped 
unprotected. The clay before them was worn smooth and 
hard; areplenished fire smoked within blackened bricks; a 
wire, stretched from a dead stump to a loosely fixed post, 
supported some stained and meager red undergarb. 

Harry Baggs recognized Peebles and the loquacious 
tramp at the edge of the’ clearing. The latter, clad in a 
grotesquely large and sorry suit of ministerial black, was 
emaciated and had a pinched, bluish countenance. When 
he saw Baggs he moved forward with a quick, uneven stop. 

“Say,” he proceeded, ‘‘can you let me have something 
to get a soda-caffeine at a drug store? This ain’t a stall; 
I got a-fierce headache. Come out with a dime, will you? 
My bean always hurts, but to-day I’m near crazy.’ - 

Harry Baggs surveyed him for a moment, and then, 
without comment, produced the sum in question. The 
other immediately turned and rapidly disappeared toward 
the road. : 

“He’s crazy, all right, to fill himself with that dope,” 
Peebles observed; “‘it’s turning him black. You look 
pretty healthy,” he added. ‘You can work, and they’re 
taking all the men they can get at the Nursery.” 

The boy was sharply conscious of a crawling emptiness— 
hunger. He had only fifteen cents; when that was gone 
he would be without resources. 

“T don’t mind,” he replied;- ‘‘but I’ve got to eat first.” 

“Can’t you stick till night?” his companion urged. 
“There’s only half a day left now. If you go later there’ll 
be nothing doing till to-morrow.’ 

“All right,” Harry Baggs assented. 

The conviction seized him that this dull misery of hunger 
and dirt had settled upon him perpetually—there was no 
use in combating it; and, with an animal-like stoicism, he 
followed the other 
away from the road, 
out of the hollow, to 
where row upon row 
of young ornamental 
trees reached in 
mathematical per- 
spective to broad 
sheds, glittering ex- 
panses of glass and a 
huddle of toolhouses, 
and office. 

His conductor 
halted at a shed en- 
trance and indicated 
a weather-bronzed 
individual. 

‘“Him,’’ he said. 
“And mind you come 
back when you’re through; we 
all dish in together and live pretty 
good.”’ 

Harry Baggsspent the long, bril- 
liant afternoon burning bunches 
of condemned. peach shoots. 
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nel, the individual with the bluish poisoned couni 


It Was All Very Close to 
Harry Baggs—and in Another World 


The smoke rolled up in a thick, ceaselt 
he bore countless loads and fed the | 
flames. The hungry crawling increg 
changed to a leaden nausea; but, acc| 
as inevitable, he toiled dully on until the fd. 
he was given a dollar and promise of wor 
He saw, across a dingy street, a small gr 
purchased there coffee, bacon and a pound of dat 
he returned across the Nursery to the hollow a 
More men had arrived through the day, other f 
burning, and an acrid odor of scorched fat | 
coffee rose in the delicate evening. A small gr) 
passing about a flasklike bottle; a figure lay in as| 
the clay; a mutter of voices, at once cautious and a: 
joined argument to complaint. 7 
“Over this way,” Peebles called as Harry B; 
proached. The former inspected the oe Y 
then cursed. ‘Ain’t you got a bottle on you?” 
But when the bacon had been erisped, the coffe, 
into a steaming thick liquid, he was amply appree, 
the sustenance offered. They were shortly joined | 


and the elaborately ragged tramp. me 
“Did you frighten any cooks out of their y 
Peebles asked the last contemptuously. The other | 
unintelligibly in his appropriately hoarse voice. 
knocks on back doors,” Peebles explained to Harry 
“‘and then fixes to scare a nickel or grub from the| 
who open.” 7 | 
Quiet settled over the camp; the blue smoke | 
and cigarettes merged imperceptibly into the ( 
evening. A momentary contentment enyeloped 
Baggs, born of the satisfaction of food, relaxatic 
toil; and, leaning his head back on clasped hands, | 
“T changed my name when I got free | 
To Mister, like the res’. | 
But now OV Master’s voice I hea 
Across de river: ‘Rome, ae... || 
You damn ol’ nigger, come and bring 

Dat boat an’ row me home!’” 


His voice rolled out without effort, continuo 
flowing stream, grave and round as the deep to 
temple bell. It increased in volume until the 
‘vibrated; the sound, rather than coming from ¢ 
throat, seemed to dwell in the air, to be the harn 
evening made audible. The simple melody rose a 
the simple words became portentous, burdened w 
tragedy of vain longing, lost felicity. The dead p: 
again like a colored mist over the sordid reality 
present; ‘it drifted desirable and near across the 
soothed and mocked the heart—and dissolved. 

The silence that followed the song was sharply 
by a thin, querulous question; a tenuous, bent 
stumbled across the open. eee 

““Who’s singing?”’ he demanded. Be 

“That’s French Janin,” Peebles told Harry 
“‘he’s blind.” . 

“T am,” the latter responded—“ Harry Baggs.” 

The man came closer, and Baggs saw that he v 
and incredibly worn; his skin clung in dry yellow | 
to his skull, the temples were bony caverns, and the 
his eyes blank shadows. He felt forward with a 8] 
hand, on which veins were twisted like blue worste 
fleshless tendons, gripped Harry Baggs’ shoulde 
lowered himself to the ground. er} 

‘Another song,” he demanded; “like the last. 
try any cheap show.” Be ey 

The boy responded immediately; his serious 
rolled out again in a spontaneous tide. ee 

“Hard times,’’”’ Harry Baggs sang; hard 
come again no more.’” pre] 

The old man said: | 

“You think you have a great voice, eh? A 
have to do to take the great réles is open yourme 

“T hadn’t thought of any of that, : 
responded. “I sing because—well, it 
natural; no one has said much about 

“You have had no teaching, that's 
Your power leaks like an old rain | 
What are you doing here?” | 

“Tramping.” 3 

Harry Baggs looked ¢ 
suddenly conseiousolthed 
of being into which he Pe: 


ba 


es died sullenly, deserted except for an occasional 
ae figure. Peebles had disappeared; Dake lay in 
sonthe ground; Runnel rocked slowly, like a pendu- 
his ceaseless pain. 

umping to the devil!” he added. 

iat started you?” French Janin asked. 

i,” Harry Baggs answered. 

course you didn’t take it,” the blind man com- 
‘satirically; “or else you went in to cover someone 


” 


yok it, all right—eighteen dollars.’”’ He was silent 
oment; then: ‘There was something I had to have 
idn’t see any other way of getting it. I had to have 
, stepfather had money that he put away—didn’t 
[ wanted an accordion; 
tht about it till I got 
L lifted the money, and 
me in jail for a year. 
id the accordion hid. I 
ellthem where, and when 
it I went right to it. I 
3ome sounds, and—after 
jJone—they weren’t any 
[ broke it up—and left.” 
1were right,” Janin told 
the accordion is an im- 
: instrument, a thing en- 
algar. I know, for I am 
ian, and played a violin 
Opéra Comique. You 
am lying; but you are 
lifeisstrange. I can tell 
s: I, Janin, once led the 
f Hamlet. I saw that 
ctor was pale; I leaned 
J and he gave me the 
-I knew music. There 
re staves to conduct— 
)péra Comique.” 
arned his sightless face 
Harry Baggs. 
t means little to you,” 
sharply; “you know 
. You have never seen 
udience on its feet; the 
” 


roke off. His wasted 
ested on knees that re- 
1 bones draped with 
te clothing; his sere 
forward. Runnelpaced 
om the embers and re- 
_ Harry Baggs looked, 
abt and wonderment, at 
ed old man. 
mere word musician 
ip in him an inchoate 
a desire for something 
indefined. He thought 
; audiences, roses, the 
Janiment of violins. 
siously he commenced 
in a whisper that yet 
beyond the huts. He 
issurroundings, the past 
light, the future seem- 
orn of all prospect. 
zh Janin moved; he 
| in precarious pockets 
last produced a small 
heremoved the cork and 
out on his palm a meas- 
vhite crystalline powder, which he gulped down. 
> struggled to his feet and wavered away through 
t toward a shelter. 
’ Baggs imagined himself singing heroic measures; 
ied, there was a tense pause, and then a thunderous 
tion. His spirit mounted up and up in a transport 
ional splendor; broken visions thronged his mind 
fice, renouncement, death. The fire expired and 
it grew cold. His ecstasy sank; he became once 
vare of the human wreckage about him, the detritus 
1 he was now a part. 
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‘PENT the next day moving crated plants to 
‘very trucks, where his broad shoulders were most 
ble, and in the evening returned to the camp, 
{ with fine rich loam. French Janin was waiting 
and consumed part of Harry Baggs’ unskillfully 
supper. The old man was silent, though he seemed 
ally at the point of bursting into eager speech. 
T, he remained uncommunicative and followed the 
ovements with a blank, speculative countenance. 
he said abruptly: 

; that song over—about the ‘damn ol’ nigger.’” 

y Baggs responded; and, at the end, Janin 
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“What I should have expected,” he pronounced. ‘When 
I first heard you I thought: Here, perhaps, is a great voice, 
a voice for Paris; but I was mistaken. You have some 
bigness—yes, good enough for street ballads, sentimental 
popularities; that is all.’’ 

An overwhelming depression settled upon Harry Baggs, 
a sense of irremediable loss. He had thought of his-voice 
as a lever that might one day raise him out of his mis- 
fortunes; he instinctively valued it to an extraordinary 
degree; it had resembled a precious bud, the possible open- 
ing of which would flood his being with its fragrant flower- 
ing. He gazed with a new dread at the temporary shelters 
and men about him, the huts and men that resembled each 
other so closely in their patched decay. 


““Aht’? Harry Baggs Vociferated to the Inattentive Frogs, Busy With Their Own Chorus 


Until now, except in brief moments of depression, he had 
thought of himself as only a temporary part of this broken 
existence. But it was probable that he, too, was done— 
like Runnel, and Dake, who lived on the fear of women. 
He recalled with an oath his reception in the village of his 
birth on his return from jail: the veiled or open distrust of 
the adults; the sneering of the young; his barren search 
for employment. He had suffered inordinately in his 
narrow cell—fully paid, he had thought, the price of his 
fault. But apparently he was wrong; the thing was to 
follow him through life—and he would live a long while— 
condemn him, an outcast, to the company of his fellows. 

His shoulders drooped, his face took on the relaxed 
sullenness of those about him; curiously, in an instant he 
seemed more bedraggled, more disreputable, hopeless. 

French Janin continued: 

“Your voice is good enough for the people who know 
nothing. Perhaps it will bring you money, singing at fairs 
in the street. I have a violin, a cheap thing without soul; 
but I can get a thin jingle out of it. Suppose we go out 
together, try our chance where there is a little crowd; it 
will be better than piggin’ in the earth.” 

It would, Baggs thought, be easier than carrying heavy 
crates; subtly the idea of lessened labor appealed to him. 
He signified his assent and rolled over on his side, staring 
into nothingness. 
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French Janin went into the town the following day— 
he walked with a surprising facility and speed—to discover 
where they might find a gathering for their purpose. 
Harry Baggs loafed about the camp until the other 
returned with the failing of light. 

“The sales about the country are all that get the people 
together now,’’ he reported; ‘“‘the parks are empty till 
July. There’s to be one to-morrow about eight miles away; 
we'll try it.” 

He went to the shelter, where he secured a scarred violin, 
lacking a string and pegged with roughly-shaped pegs. 
He motioned Harry Baggs to follow him and proceeded to 
the brow of the field, where he settled down against a fence, 
picking disconsolately at the burring strings and attempt- 
ing to tighten an ancient bow. 
Baggs dropped to his side. Be- 
low them night flooded over the 
winding road and deepened 
under the hedges; a window 
showed palely alight; the still- 
ness was intense. 

“Now!” French Janin said. 

The violin went home beneath 
his chin and heimprovised a thin 
but adequate opening for Harry 
Baggs’ song. The boy, for the 
first time in his existence, sang 
indifferently; his voice, merely 
big, lacked resonance; the song 
was robbed of all power to move 
or suggest. 

Janin muttered unintelligi- 
bly; he was, Harry Baggs 
surmised, speaking his native 
language, obscurely complain- 
ing, accusing. They tried a 
second song: ‘‘Hard times, 
hard times, come again no 
more.” There was’not an ac- 
cent of longing or regret. 

“That'll do,” French Janin 
told him; ‘‘good enough for 
cows and chickens.” 

He rose and descended to the 
camp, a bowed, unsubstantial 
figure in the gloom. 
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HEY started early to thesale. 

Janin, as always, walked 
swiftly, his violin wrapped in a 
cloth beneath his arm. Harry 
Baggs lounged indifferently at 
his side. The day was filled 
with a warm, silvery mist, 
through which the sun mounted 
rayless, crisp and round. Along 
the road plum trees were in vivid 
pink bloom; the apple buds 
were opening, distilling palpable 
clouds of fragrance. 

Baggs met the morning with 
a sullen, lowered countenance, 
his gaze on the monotonous 
road. He made no reply to the 
blind man’sinfrequent remarks, 
and the latter, except for an 
occasional murmur, fell silent. 
At last Harry Baggssawa group 
of men about the fence that di- 
vided a small lawn and neatly 
painted frame house from the 
public road. A porch was filled with a confusion of fur- 
niture, china was stacked on the grass, and a bed displayed 
at the side. , 

The sale had not yet commenced. A youth, with a pencil 
and paper, was moving distractedly about, noting items; 
a prosperous-appearing individual, with a derby resting on 
the back of his neck, was arranging an open space about a 
small table. Beyond, a number of horses attached to dusty 
vehicles were hitched to the fence and constantly aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals. 

“Here we are!” Baggs told his companion. 

He directed Janin to the gate, where the latter unwrapped 
his violin. A visible curiosity held the prospective buyers; 
they turned and faced the two dilapidated men on the 
road. A joke ran from laughing mouth to mouth. Janin 
drew his bow across the frayed strings; Harry Baggs 
cleared the mist from his throat. As he sang, conscious of 
an audience, a degree of feeling returned to his tones; the 
song swept with a throb to its climax: 


“*You damn ol’ nigger, come and bring 
Dat boat an’ row me home!’”’ 


There was a scattered applause. 

“Take your hat round,” Janin whispered; and the boy 
opened the gate and moved, with his battered hat extended, 
from man to man. 
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Few gave; a careless quarter was added to a small num- 
ber of pennies and nickels. Janin counted the sum with an 
unfamiliar oath. 

“That other,” he directed, and drew a second prelimi- 
nary bar from his uncertain instrument. 

“Here, you!” a strident voice called. ‘‘Shut your noise; 
the sale’s going to commence.’ 

French Janin lowered the violin. 

“We must wait,” he observed philosophically. 
things go on and on; people come and go.’ 

He found a bank, where he sat, after stumbling through 
a gutter of stagnant water. Harry Baggs followed and 
filled a cheap, ornate pipe. The voice of the auctioneer rose, 
tiresome and persistent, punctuated by bids, haggling 
over minute sums for the absurd flotsam of a small house- 
keeping square of worn oilcloth, a miscellany of empty jars. 
An argument arose between bidders, surprisingly passion- 
ate; personalities and threats emerged. Janin said: 

“Listen! That is the world into which musicians are 
born; it is against such uproar we must oppose our deli- 
cate chords—on such hearts.’’ His speech rambled into 
French and a melancholy silence. 

“Tt’s stopped for a little,’’ Baggs reminded him. 

Janin rose stiffly and the other guided him to their former 
place. The voice and violin rose, dominated a brief period, 
and the boy went among the throng, seeking newcomers. 
The mist thickened, drops of water shone on his ragged 
sleeves, and then a fine rain descended. The crowd filled 
the porch and lower floor, bulged apparently from door and 
windows. Harry Baggs made a motion to follow with his 
companion, but no one moved; there was not a visible 
footing under cover. They stayed out stolidly in the wet, 
by an inadequate tree; and whenever chance offered 
Harry Baggs repeated his limited songs. A string of the 
violin broke; the others grew soggy, limp; the pegs would 
tighten no more and Janin was forced to give up his accom- 
panying. 

The activities shifted to a shed and barn, where a horse 
and three sorry cows and farming implements were sold. 
Janin and Harry Baggs followed, but there was no oppor- 
tunity for further melody; larger sums were here involved; 
the concentration of the buyers grew painful. The boy’s 
throat commenced to burn; it was strained, and his voice 
grew hoarse. Finally he declared shortly that he was going 
back to the shelter by the Nursery. 

As they tramped over the rutted and muddy road, 
through a steadily increasing downpour, Harry Baggs 
counted the sum they had collected. It was two dollars 
and some odd pennies. Janin was closely attentive as the 
money passed through the other’s fingers. He took it from 
Baggs’ hand, recounted it with an unfailing touch, and 
gave back a half. 

The return, even to the younger’s tireless being, seemed 
interminable. Harry Baggs tramped doggedly, making no 
effort to avoid the deepening pools. French Janin strug- 
gled at his heels, shifting the violin from place to place and 
muttering incoherently. 

It was dark when they arrived at the huts; the fires were 
sodden mats of black ash; no one was visible. They stum- 
bled from shelter to 
shelter, but found 
all full. One at last 
was discovered un- 
occupied; but they 
had no sooner en- 
tered than the reason 
was sharply borne 
upon them—theroof 
leaked tosuch an ex- 
tent that the floor 
was an uneasy sheet 
of mud. However, 
there was literally 
nowhere else for 
them to go. Janin 
founda broken chair 
on which he bal- 
anced his bowed and 
shrunken form; 
Harry Baggs sat 
against the wall. 

He dozed uneasily, 
and, wakened by the 
old man’s babbling, 
cursed him bitterly. 
At last he fell asleep; 
but, brought sud- 
denly back to con- 
sciousness by a hand 
gripping his shoul- 
der, he started up in 
a blaze of wrath. 

He shook off the 
hand and heard 
French Janinslipand 
fall against an inse- 
curewall. Theinte- 
rior was absolutely 
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black; Harry Baggs could’see no-more than his blind com- 
panion. The latter fumbled, at last regained a footing, and 
his voice fluctuated out of an apparent nothingness. 

“There is something important for you to know,” Janin 
proceeded. 

“T lied to you about your voice—I, a musician—once 
of the orchestra at the Opéra Comique. I meant to be 
cunning and take you round to the fairs, where we would 
make money; have you sing truck for people who know 
nothing. I let you sing to-day, in the rain, for a dollar— 
while I, Janin, fiddled. 

“Tam a voyou; there is nothing in English low enough: 
The thought of it has been eating at me like a rat.’”’ The 
disembodied words stopped, the old man strangled and 
coughed; then continued, gasping: ‘Attention! You have 
a supreme barytone, a miracle! I heard all the great voices 
for twenty years; I know. ; 

“Sometimes there comes a voice with perfect pitch, a 
true art and range; not many—they are cold. Sometimes 
comes a singer with great heart, sympathy, mostly too 
sweet. 

“But once, maybe, in fifty, sixty years, both are together. 
You are that—I make you amends.” 

The rain pounded fantastically on the roof a few inches 
above Harry Baggs’ head and the water seeped coldly 
through his battered shoes; but, in the violent rebirth of 
the vague glow he had lost a short while before, he gave no 
heed to his bodily discomfort. ‘‘A supreme barytone!”’ 
The walls of the hut, the hollow, dissolved before the sud- 
den light of hope that enveloped him; all the dim dreams, 
the unformulated aspirations on which unconsciously his 
spirit had subsisted, returned. 

“Can you be sure?’”’ he demanded uncertainly. 

“Absolutely! You are an artist, and life has wrung you 
out like a cloth—jail, hungry, outcast; yes, and nights 
with stars, and water shining; men like old Janin, dead 
men, begging on the roads—they are all in your voice, 
jumbled—serious barytone ——” The high, thin recital 
stopped, exhausted. 

Harry Baggs was warm to the ends of his fingers. 
wiped his wet brow with a wetter hand. 

“That’s fine,” he said impotently; ‘‘fine!”’ 

He could hear French Janin breathing stertorously; and, 
suddenly conscious of the other’s age, the misery of their 
situation, he asked: 

“Don’t you feel good?” 

“T’ve been worse and better,’”’ the other replied. ‘This 
is bad for your throat, after singing all day in the rain. 
Voyou!”’ he said again of himself. 

Silence enveloped them, broken by the creaking of the 
blind man’s chair and the decreasing patter of the rain. 
Soon it stopped and Harry Baggs went outside; stars 
glimmered at the edges of shifting clouds, a sweet odor 
rose from the earth, a trailing scent of blossoming trees 
expanded. 

He sang in a vibrant undertone a stave without words. 
An uneasy form joined him; it was Runnel. 

“‘T b’lieve my head’ll burst!’’ he complained. 

“Leave that soda-caffeine be,”” Baggs replied. 


He 
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~ He would-neyver forget Runnel with his e 
or Dake, who lived by scaring women. G 
ences and roses, and the roar of applause. He 
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ARRY BAGGS returned to the Nursery, 
his visions, his sense of justification, h 
among the fields of plants. There he was gi | 
more permanent kind; he was put under a wateh{. 
in a group transplanting berry bushes, definite Teas) 
to that labor to-morrow. He returned to the 
roll of tar paper and, after supper, covered the 
of the shelter. French Janin sat with his b 
lowing the other’s movements. Janin’s cou 
thought, resembled a walnut, brown and wor 
able furrows; his neck was like a dry, inade 
he glanced at him the old man produced a f: 
and shook out what little powder, like finely 
it contained. He greedily absorbed what th 
petulantly exploring the empty container, flu 
bushes. A nodding drowsiness overtook h 
rolled forward, he sank slowly into a bow 
heap. Harry Baggs roused him with difficul 

“You don’t want to sit like this,” he said; 
the field, where it’s fresher.” 

He lifted Janin to his feet, half carried h 
under the fence. Harry Baggs was consume 
talk about the future—the future of his voi Ww. 
to hear of the triumphs of other voices, of th | 
that finally they dominated. He wanted to! | 
direct path there; he was willing thatit should not be 
“T’m as strong as an ox,”’ he thought. ‘ " 

But he was unable to rouse French Janin 
stupor; in reply to his questions the blind a Be 
tered, begged to be let alone. Life was at such a 4 
in ae that his breathing was imperceptible. 1 
Baggs was afraid that he would die without a Sol 
leave him. He gave up his questioning and san H 
swept to his feet by a great wave of feeling; with his 
back, he sent the resonant volume of his tones towat 
stars. Baggs stopped suddenly; stillness once morefi 
the plowed hill and he raised imploring arms to the sk 
gust of longing. 

“I want to sing!” he cried. “That’s all—to sing. 

Janin was brighter in the morning. 

“You must have some exercises,” he told the boy. 
get new strings for the violin; it’ll do to give you the pi 

At the day’s end they went again to the hilltop. Fi 
Janin tightened and tuned his instrument. 

“Now!” he said, with poised bow. “Ah!” Bot 
voice and violin were tremulous, shrill; but they indi 
the value of the desired note. ‘‘ Ah!” the old man quay 
higher. | 

“Ah!” Harry Baggs repeated in his tremendous 1 i 
tone. 

They repeated the exercises until a slip of a new n 
like a wistful girl, sank and darkness hid the country 
A palpitating chorus of frogs rose from the inv 
streams. Somnolence again overtook Janin; the \ 

slipped into thi 
grant grass bj 
fence, but his fi 
still clutched 
bow. 

Pity for the 
stirred Baggs’ h 

He wondered | 
had ruined | 
brought hin 
man whohad pl 
in an opera hou 
here. Abonye 
showed barethr 
a torn sleeve- 
blind man ha 
shirt; the sole 
his shoes gal 

smiling e' 

once he had ol 
in an orchestra 
was undoubtec 
musician. Life 
denly appeared 
a sleepless me 
awaiting the | 
opportune W! 
by me toel 
\ Be destroy. 

It occurred 
Harry ; Baggs fo1 
frst ame that 28 
such a hidden, 
suspected blight 
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RECISELY ten on Thursday morning, as he had 
one every business day—annual vacations, trips 
1 the interest of the concern, and rare illnesses 
the only exceptions—James F. Arabin, president 
ctically sole owner of one of the greatest jewelry 
n the world, passed through the front entrance of 
jlishment. He exchanged a pleasant good morning 
> ebony attendant at the door, nodded in friendly 
to the clerks who caught his eye, and strode, 
: in well-cut frock coat and silk hat, and bland and 
ith his mutton-chop whiskers, along aisles bordered 
, eases that held the wealth of a pirate’s dream, to 
rate offices that occupied one corner—the corner 
note from the side street at whose confluence with 
nue Arabin’s was situated—of the first floor. 

tty stenographer in the outer room of the double 
ished as he stopped short and stared at her with 
nazement. , 

it!” he exclaimed. “‘ Another day gone and no bold 
s run off with you? My, my! Miss Leonard, 
1appened to the youth of this generation? Why, 
e thirty years younger—if I were twenty years 
— By George! If old Father Time would set 
k back only ten years Well, well, well!’ 
ook his head solemnly, as though greatly puzzled, 
xed into the inner office. The pretty Miss Leonard 
, colored some more, and wondered how soon a 
young man would screw his courage to the pro- 
oint. She would wager something that Mr. Arabin 
o the handsome thing by way of a wedding gift! 
1 be odd if he did not; for, despite the fact that 
critics poked fun at his whiskers, at his pomposity, 
ove of publicity, there was no one among his 
es who did not know that old Arabin’s heart was 
n as the choicest of his wares. 

d morning, Williams,” said Arabin to his private 


ve 
ms looked up from his desk in a corner of the room 
ned his employer’s greeting. 
vord from Carlow yet?” asked Arabin. 
hing, sir.’’ 
it is now nearly two weeks since we cabled him,” 
bin. He sat down at his desk and pursed his lips. 
ll; he’s probably written by now and we’ll hear 
Anything of especial importance in the mail?” 
ways asked this question and always Williams 
e same reply. 
marked those I thought needed your attention, 
1 the secretary. 
n picked up the letters on his desk, each marked 
lue cross, and stared at them a moment. Then, as 
1e had just thought of it, he rose and walked swiftly 
ufe against one wall. He bent over it and worked 
ombination, which he alone knew and which was 
mitted to paper. If Arabin were ill or should die 
could be opened only by mechanics—had the jew- 
d to tell the combination. 
far Arabin had acted on schedule; so had Williams. 
a mighty thing and the jeweler was its creature. 
he made some jocose remark to the stenographer 
yuter room; always he picked up his letters as 
ntending to read them at once, and always he put 
wn hastily and walked over to his private safe. 
he container of his private papers, but it also held 
id to-day it held the Carlow necklace. 
was another of Arabin’s habits. If his firm had 
| anything of great beauty he wanted it near him 
s possible. Usually the safe held one or more trink- 
he loved to fondle and from which he parted with 
lhe Carlow necklace should have been in the vaults 
irs, but Arabin always poohpoohed the idea that 
lishment could be robbed. 
ey can get in at all,” he was wont to say, ‘‘I’d just 
iave all my stuff right in the show cases, handy for 
cart away; because no burglar can ever get in! 
e does get in—well, I guess the automatic alarms 
nd to him—or them.” 
ce the last member of the design had beenmadeand 
matched and graduated jewel set in it, the Carlow 
had reposed days and nights in the safe in the 
office, where Arabin could look at it, play with it, 
t. Of course Arabin’s vaults downstairs were the 
the world, possibly. They were flooded with light 
; they were electrically connected with a private 
e agency. And in those vaults reposed at night— 
ng the daytime too—the bulk of the Arabin valu- 
3ut the safe in the private office would have 
dynamite. The best burglar on earth, with the best 
es, and with a gallon or several gallons of nitro- 
, could not have broken it open inside of several 
Moreover it , too, was electrically connected with 
ctive agency. 


Save for its lack of bulk, this 


private safe would have been as i 
good a depository as the vaults 
downstairs. 


Arabin had never felt ae 
any nervousness about it. He bent 1 
over it now, humming a little tune 

to himself. According to schedule 

he would open the front door, take ra. 
a swift glance at whatever eye- : 
entrancing trinket was there—the Haste | 
Carlow necklace to-day—then re- 

turn to his desk and attend to his 

mail. The whole business, timed 

by Williams a hundred : 
times, never took less POY si 
thanforty minutes. And 

it was a rule of the estab- 

lishment that neither 

Mr. Arabin nor his sec- = 
retary was to be dis- 
turbed, for any cause 
short of fire or an earth- 
quake, for at least three- 
quarters of an hour after 
the jeweler had entered 
his private office. After 
that, when his mail had 
been attended to, 
he would receive 
the heads of depart- 
ments, salesmen, 
buyers. 

As the small but 
heavy door of the 
safe swung open, 
things ceased to 
happen according 
to time-honored 
schedule. Some- 
thing wet and odor- 
ous fell between the 
face of Mr. Arabin 
and the open safe. 
A knee was pressed 
into the small of 
his back; an arm 
went beneath his 
chin, bending it up- 
ward; a hand 
pressed the 
chloroform -soaked 
cloth tightly against 
his nostrils. The 
jeweler did not struggle long; he was fleshy and soft of 
muscle. Williams let him gently to the floor, with the cloth 
still lying across his face. 

From inside his own desk the secretary brought a small 
silken bag. Into it he swiftly put the Carlow necklace and 
what money he found in the safe. He worked calmly, 
methodically, with no indication of haste. A swift glance 
assured him that the figure of Arabin was not visible, would 
not be visible, from the door. Leisurely, carrying a sealed 
and addressed envelope that he took from his desk, he 
passed into the outer office. 

“An errand for Mr. Arabin, Miss Leonard,” he said, 
smiling pleasantly at the girl. “‘ Rather important, and he 
didn’t care to trust an ordinary messenger. Mr. Arabin 
thinks highly of you, Miss Leonard.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Williams!”’ replied the girl. 

She took the letter, noted that it bore a Pine Street ad- 
dress, put on her hat and coat, and left the office. Williams 
smiled. It would take Miss Leonard at least half an hour 
to reach Pine Street and discover that there was no such 
firm or address as those indicated on the envelope. If she 
telephoned for instructions then Williams’ smile 
broadened. 

He pressed a button on the wall and a uniformed boy at 
once responded. Williams received him in the outer office. 

“Tell Mr. MacDonald that Mr. Arabin wishes to see 
him at once. Mind, at once!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, and sped away. 

Three minutes later the superintendent of the vaults, a 
rawboned Scotchman, entered the outer office. Williams 
carefully closed the door. 

“Mr. Arabin wants me?’”’ demanded MacDonald. 

Williams nodded carelessly. 

“Inside,” he said. 

He preceded the superintendent to the inner door, then 
stepped aside. MacDonald opened the door; something 
swished through the air, struck heavily at the base of the 
Seotchman’s brain, and MacDonald pitched forward into 
the inner office. Williams stepped after him and closed 
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thedoor. Hebent over the fallen superin- 
tendent. It was not necessary to use the 
blackjack again. MacDonald would be 
a very lucky man if he spoke or moved 
for twenty-four hours. 

The secretary seemed to know exactly 
in which pocket the prostrate superin- 
tendent kept a bunch of keys and where 
he kept certain papers on which were 
written figures, combinations of the vari- 
ous vaults downstairs. Swiftly, silently, 
Williams possessed himself of these. 
Again he stepped into the outer office, 
this time taking with him the 
stuffed silken bag, which he 
placed on Miss Leonard’s desk, 
dropping an open newspaper 
over it. 

He had hardly done so when 
a knock sounded on the door. 
He opened it, to face the boy 
who had summoned Mac- 
Donald. 

““Two gentlemen to see Mr. 
Arabin, sir,” saidthe boy. “I 
told them it was impossible for 
at least half an hour, but they 
showed metheircards,sir; and 
I thought maybe ——”’ 

He handed Williams two 
cards, which bore the imprint 
of the detective agency that 
protected Arabin’s from bur- 
glarious assault. 

“You did well, Johnny,’’ 
said Williams approvingly. 
“But be very careful not to 
mention where thesegentlemen 
came from. Let it be asecret 
between you and myself. I'll 
explainit later. Showthemin.” 
“Yes, sir; and a-course I won’t say 
nothin’,” said the boy. 

Williams smiled. He had measured 
Johnny very carefully and knew that the 
boy would say nothing; and it did not 
matter greatly if hedid. He received the 
two callers blandly and motioned them to 
seats. Johnny closed the door and de- 
parted. 

The secretary uttered not a single 
word, nor did his callers. Williams took 
out his watch. He held its face toward 
the two men and they produced their watches. Allshowed 
exactly the same time and Williams nodded. He lighted 
a cigar and smoked half an inch of it before he made a 
move. Then he looked at his watch again, nodded, and to 
one of the visitors he passed the keys he had taken from 
MacDonald, and to the other the slips of papers. There 
was perspiration on their faces, but not on his. He was 
calm—debonair even. He rang the bell and Johnny 
appeared again. 

“Show these gentlemen to the vaults, Johnny,”’ he said. 
“Tell Mulready and Johnson I sent them down and that 
they are to be admitted inside the outer gate. Mr. Mac- 
Donald will be down in a few minutes. And, Johnny, come 
right back, as there is something I wish you to do.” 

“Trust you don’t find anything, gentlemen,” said he 
then to the visitors. “Mr. Arabin and I shall await your 
examination with interest.” 

He nodded and they departed in the wake of Johnny. 
Two minutes later the boy returned, to find Williams still 
in the outer office. 

“Johnny,” said Williams, “I want you to round up all 
the store detectives on this floor and on the second floor. 
You know them all?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny breathlessly. 

“Go upstairs first and speak to each man quietly. Tell 
each one that Mr. Arabin wants him at once. Then go 
about this floor. Do it quietly, but do it quickly. Under- 
stand?” 

“Gee, yes!’’ breathed Johnny. “Is there sumpin on, 
Mr. Williams? Sumpin big?” 

“No questions, Johnny,’ said Williams sternly. ‘‘I rely 
on you, you know. Later you and I’ll have a little talk.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir,’’ said the ecstatic Johnny. 

There was some mystery in the air and the boss’ private 
secretary knew enough to trust Johnny McEntoe to help 
him out. It was a proud boy that obeyed Williams’ 
orders. 

Within a minute the store detectives, wondering, began 
starting for the private office. Within five minutes, so 
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quickly had-Johnny rounded them up and so imperative 
had he made his quiet message, all those employed to 
guard the first and second floors, twenty in all, were in the 
private office, the outer one, shuffling their feet, coughing 
deprecatingly behind their hands, using handkerchiefs, 
each one nervous, wondering whether he had been called 
here for some unexpected censure. The secretary stared 
from one to another sternly, accusingly. The most inno- 
cent men become nervous under such scrutiny. Blushes 
and perspiration ruled. Williams cleared his throat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said sternly, “‘I believe there is a plan 
on foot to rob this store to-day.” 

“What!”’ Half a dozen ejaculated the word; the others 
started, but stared in silence. 

“I have very good reason to believe so,” said Williams, 
“and so has Mr. Arabin. He wishes to question each man 
of you alone, for he has reason to believe that one among 
you, at least, is implicated in the plan.” 

Dumb confusion and amazement reigned among them. 
Williams continued: 

“Naturally I am not taking any chances with Mr. 
Arabin’s life. If he should elicit proof from one of you that 
he is concerned in the plot, that one might think it possible 
to escape; might shoot Mr. Arabin in the attempt to do so. 
I prefer that you go unarmed into his presence. If there 
is any man among you who is unwilling to surrender his 
revolver to me, let him say so. And let the rest of you 
disarm him at once, for he is the guilty man. You will 
kindly place your revolvers on this desk. You, Phinny, 
unless He 

Phinny, the man nearest the desk, gasped, started, and 
immediately placed his-revolver on the desk. Williams 
swiftly ejected the shells and placed them in his pocket. 

“You, Deering!” he said sharply. 

One by one, crowding each other lest laggardness be 
taken as a sign of guilt, they placed their weapons on the 
desk; and Williams ejected the shells. 

“I’m taking no chances that the guilty man may get 
hold of his gun again,” he said; “so I’m making them 
useless. But I have my own weapon.” He took an auto- 
matic pistol from his pocket. “It looks as though none of 
you is guilty, and yet I am certain there is a plot, though all 
of you have surrendered your guns. Yes, I am certain 
Olatice 

He opened the outer door and peered through it. He 
turned back. 

“Yes,” he said; “‘so absolutely certain that you might 
call it exact knowledge. So certain that I’ve rounded you 
all up where you can’t interfere!” 

From beneath the newspaper he snatched the silken bag. 
He leaped to the door, covering the amazed and disarmed 
detectives with his pistol. 

“Tf one of you moves , 

Then he was through the doorway and they heard the 
lock click. There came an amazed bellow from their 

throats; then they hurled them- 
selves on the door. But it was of 
stoutest oak, and it held. And 
there were no windows in the 
private offices.. An over- 
head skylight—the build- 
ing was but onestory high 
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in this corner—afforded light and ventilation, and that 
was fourteen feet high. The partitions that separated the 
rooms from the main floor were solid and strong. It would 
_take a long time to break them down. And the other walls 
were those that adjoined the next buildings, and they were 
almost cannon-proof, built to resist any sly burglarious 
tunneling. 

Outside, on the main floor, the other employees of 
Arabin’s were in no better case. There were twenty count- 
ers, topped. with show cases, on the floor. Behind each of 
these were at least two clerks, in some instances three. And 
at each of these counters had stood a well-dressed customer 
who, at the moment Williams had looked through the 
doorway, had flashed an automatic pistol and cried the 
ancient command: ‘Hands up!” 

A clerk at the watch counter hurled the timepiece his 
customer had been looking at directly at the muzzle of the 
threatening weapon. The bandit dodged; the clerk went 
down, with a bullet through his chest; The example, the 
cry of the clerk and the wicked spat of the automatic were 
enough. The frightened employees noted that the detec- 
tives were gone from the floor. They cowered before the 
muzzles of the automatics. Then Williams ran down the 
aisle, a gun in his hand. And an outside aisle clerk, run- 
ning toward him for help, was shot as he came! 

Williams gained the center aisle, and those who had 
known him as the soft-spoken private secretary to the 
jeweler could hardly recognize him now, for his mouth 
was contorted. 

He mounted a chair. In the presence of his weapon, 
which somehow seemed much more menacing than the score 
of other automatics that threatened, the clerks were silent 
and the customers stilled their cries of alarm. 

“Kimployees will line up against the rear wall!’’ cried 
Williams. ‘Customers will line up against the right-hand 
wall. Those who do not start instantly will be shot!” 

A woman shrieked and collapsed in a faint. The negro 
guardian of the main entrance, who had stood stock-still 
in amazement from the moment of the first shot, loosed 
a mighty yell and sprang through the doorway. He gained 
the top step, staggered, spun round and pitched back into 
the room. He had been shot from outside. 

There was not a semblance of protest now. The clerks 
fairly ran to line up against the back wall and the shoppers 
fought to be the first to reach the side wall. ‘Two men at 
once stood, guns in hands, before the clerks. Another 
pair stood before the dazed patrons of. the store. Sixteen 
other men produced sacks—silken sacks that, though stout, 
had been easily hidden beneath their coats—and the work 
of ransacking the show cases began. 

Two men, those who had posed as detectives, appear 2d 
at the head of the stairs that led to the vaults, and each 
staggered beneath a bulky silken sack. Straight down the 
main aisle these two men from the vaults passed. 

“Everything all right?” asked Williams as they passed. 

“Just where you said they’d be,” said one of them. 

The other, more surly, grunted: 

“Wish we’d been able to get more.” 

“You have enough,” grinned Williams. 

They passed by him, and went out through the main 
entrance. A man entered as they left. His face worked 
with excitement and the sweat rolled from it. 


Al Woman Shrieked and Collapsed in a Faint - 
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“Crowd running for help!” he gaid <6: i, 
“‘Haven’t we got enough?” a 

Williams glanced at the nearest workers, Th 
cases were practically denuded. 

“Never mind that silver!” he cried, and a manin 
dropped the massive silver dish he carried, “Neve| 
any more!” cried Williams. “This way.? 

Like trained soldiers the men ceased work. One: 
two men who had been guarding the employees rag; 
oath up the stairs leading to the second floor. His, 
automatic had kept the unarmed clerks upstain| 
making a rush, but one of them ventured too nea} 
A bullet drove him back. ; i 

The men with the sacks debouched from side ais! | 
the main aisles. Above the racket that came nov} 
upstairs, from the private office where the trickec j 
detectives had improvised a battering ram out of cle 
and from the street, Williams’ orders sounded clear, 

The men with the sacks rushed through the ent} 
The last of them passed through as a perfect cay 
of shouts sounded from outside. Williams barked at 
order. The four men who guarded clerks and aa 
backed down the aisles toward the entrance. Daz\ 
their ruthlessness, their apparent willingness to fire, 
absence of the store detectives, by the bewildering | 
tion of Williams, the employees, even though onl 
armed men instead of more than a score faced then; 
made no rush. | 

As for the customers—it was not their loss. The: 
sidered themselves lucky not to have suffered the f: 
1 
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the rash clerk behind a counter, the clerk who ha 
to Williams for aid, and the negro attendant at the 
The four men gained the door. Williams motioned) 
through. They went. Like a good general he was]t 
retreat as first in advance. No, not like a general; « 
field officer. Generals nowadays remain far behin| 
firing line, directing operations. Williams was but thi 
commander. The real general who had planned this «ji 
was some miles from its scene, | 

“Get him! Get him!” cried a clerk, now that Wil: 
was alone. | 

He made a step forward, then dodged hastily as| 
liams’ gun lifted. He shrank back among his fe 
Williams laughed loudly. He turned and disappr 
through the doorway. A moment later and the m) 
clerks fought to be first through it, but the iron gate be) 
the door had clanged to and was securely locked. | 
could only rave impotently at the automobiles dashii| 
and down the Avenue and disappearing round oa 
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S JAMES F. ARABIN had entered his establishe 
the clock on the Metropolitan Tower, some b: 
south, had struck ten. Also, the watches of a dozeni 
who rode in limousines and touring cars were put hii 
into waistcoat pockets, and the drivers of the cars 
given orders. At the same moment four huge motor tH 
turned toward the Avenue—two from the avenue e: 
it and two from the one west. One from each of thosev 
nues headed toward each other along a cross street) 
blocks south of Arabin’s jewelry establishment. The 
pair advanced to meet each other along a street five b.! 
north of Arabin’s place. It was a peculiar thing that « 
chauffeur should have found something the matter with 
car and been compelled to halt only a door from the Ava 


The dozen limousines and touring cars, from sett 


different points of the compass, began to converg' 
Arabin’s. Six of them reached 
It was not an unusual sight. ¢ 
scores of cars were drawn up bil 
that all of them should fail to shu» 
their engines. However, it was not! 
In fact, the gathering of the ! 
caused no remark until four of al 
weapons and halted the Sel 
both directions. The other ie 
Weapons in hand they halted 
streams of automobiles and cam 
to do. The drivers and 2 aa 
the carriages and cars might have 
for what he is fighting. And vie 
two men, one advancing north and 
the heads of the people he pein 
there was evidenced a marked hast 
droves they fled, north, south, a 
east and west along the ae ae) 
Faster than they, however, fle 
carriages and automobil 


jewelry concern and halted befor 
Arabin’s. It was rather odd, howe? 
enough to excite attention then. — 
passengers, leaping to the ground, ¢ 
left their machines by the street 4” 
and turned them back. Itwasnot I ( 
brave enough, but a man needs to! 
south, each fired his automatic abé 
get out of the way. In ic-strie? 
screaming loudly for the police. 


or 3 
thee. 


there was a cleared space—cleared of vehicles, that 
alfa dozen blocks in each direction from Arabin’s 
ye Avenue. It was precisely then that the four 
vuffeurs started across the Avenue, each dray paus- 
n it had gone halfway. Their drivers descended, 
ed a moment with the engines, and quietly saun- 
. Approach to Arabin’s by car was effectually cut 
-the Avenue, for the huge drays completely blocked 
nt. 
blocks above Arabin’s, Policeman Grogan was 
i by the cries of excited foot passengers, the yells 
Jd-up and turned-round vehicles, and the spat of a 
it as he started to run toward the place of commo- 
auto pulled up alongside the curb. 
p in, officer,” called the man in the tonneau, swing- 
the door. ‘‘ You’ll save time.” 
> Grogan jumped in and the subsequent events 
) be of immediate interest to him. He was neatly 
ked as he stood swaying in the car calling for more 
He got more speed, though he did not know it— 
vas along a side street, away from Arabin’s. 
out the same time, four blocks south of Arabin’s, 
sacigalupo was also attracted by the noise. Unfor- 
for him he started running without looking where 
ed. He stumbled over an outstretched foot, and 
went down he did not get up. Another blackjack 
ctually taken care of him and its wielder had 
into a car that careered madly down a cross street. 
id those who on foot, on the two nearest parallel 
sought the assistance of the police find a wearer of 
uniform for many blocks; for it happened that 
chmidt, whose beat at this time took him almost 
across from Arabin’s on the corresponding block on 
avenue to the west, was drawn into a hallway by 
that issued therefrom. He woke up an hour or so 
discover that it was a vacant house and that his 
ied severely. And Officer Jennings, on the corre- 
t block to the east, was accidentally run over by an 
jile just as, in the middle of the street, he stood 
yward the Avenue, wondering whether the scream- 
le hurrying his way meant him. The auto- 
lid not wait to ascertain the extent of the 
injuries. 
; the street from Arabin’s the porter of the 
Bank heard the shots fired, took cognizance of 
ams issuing from the upper windows of the 
sstablishment and the panic in the street, and 
ut, revolver in hand. One of the men guard- 
idewalk in front of Arabin’s turned carelessly. 
; have been an expert marksman, for he shot 
hip and the bank porter rolled over three 
fore he finally came to a sprawled repose. 
y, matter-of-factly, the six men who held 
t awaited the coming of their colleagues 
ie jewelry store. And the chauffeurs of 
ars, though nervously alert, seemed in- 
to their peril. No car made a false start. 
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to the concern had, in great measure, been 
estimated, and twenty detectives were far- 4 


ing along the cross street inquiring of every- ; iy AL 


one for news of the loot-laden automobiles. 

The trouble with the police telephone 
lines was located shortly, and the com- 
pany’s superintendent had promised to ie 
send to headquarters immediately those 
responsible, either culpably or negligently, 
for the amazing happening. 

Detectives, armed with a complete de- 
scription of Williams and varying descrip- 
tions of some of ‘the others, were stationed 
at every ferry, at the railroad stations, and 
were sent to the bridges leading from the 
Island of Manhattan. The detective 
agency that was supposed to guard Arabin’s 
began an immediate investigation to dis- 
cover, if possible, who had informed the 
robbers where to 
look for wires 
that connected 
withtheagency’s 
offices andshould 
automatically 
give an alarm if 
certain details in 
connection with 
the unlocking of 
the vaults were 
not attended to. 
Even if armed 
with the combi- 
nation and with 
the correct keys, 
it would have 
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uffeurs held the levers in readiness but « saz Tene ie eae 
10 overanxiety. see oN Abandoned the Silk Sacks Which Held the 
dred telephones at least were at work; we Ys ) Staff. Pus le Tato Sait Gaead' Probasiy”* 
ngely enough, Central returned to one iy 
the amazing answer that Police Head- | ; been impossible to open those vaults without 
could not be reached. The police did not al alarming the agency unless one knew how to avoid 
Nor did the Central’s frantic attempts Fr LEONE certain little buttons and innocent-appearing 
p the nearest police stations result any BRAUKER littlelevers. It was not possible that MacDonald 


lhe calls were unanswered there too. 

at least five minutes after the first alarm before an 
ile stopped before an officer far down the Avenue 
him what was going on. It was ten minutes more 
»had managed to summon, by beating his stick on 
ment, three other officers. With a lesser force the 
’s of the car who had brought the warning insisted 
vould be insane for him to attempt an attack on 
linkably audacious marauders. It was five min- 
e before they descended from the automobile at the 
2 of abandoned drays. They ran gallantly up the 
ut it was empty of waiting automobiles now. At 
and doors panic-stricken observers of the robbery 
encouragement to them. From behind the locked 
\rabin’s, employees shouted incoherently to them. 
couple of minutes more before the officers under- 
it the automobiles containing the looters and their 
id shot down cross streets, some going east, some 
st. 

< one of the officers a good five minutes, in a com- 
ed machine that he obtained after running to the 
que east, to explain to the lieutenant at the nearest 
ation what had happened. It was ten minutes 
‘ore plain-clothes men and reserves from this sta- 
thed Arabin’s. It was twenty minutes before an 
om this station—the lieutenant finding it impossible 
eadquarters on the telephone—reached the com- 
r’s office by means of a taxi. And it was half an 
er that before the first of the headquarters men 
the scene of the crime and took command over the 
men, 

end of another half hour Arabin had been revived 
ily to gasp out his story. By that time, also, the loss 


had given this information to the robbers. His 
bashed skull was proof of his innocence. It was not pos- 
sible that MacDonald had told Williams. The superin- 
tendent had never been at all friendly with the treacherous 
private secretary. Who, then, employed by the agency, 
could have told? 

All told, besides the uniformed police, some five hundred 
men were engaged on the case by noon; yet a certain hope- 
lessness seemed to pervade headquarters. 

It was Captain Kenney who first openly voiced it to the 
commissioner. 

“1’m thinkin’, commissioner,’ he said as the two sat in 
the superior’s office receiving reports and giving orders, 
“that maybe Jerry Tryon ain’t the nut we was thinkin’ 
him.” , 

“You mean that the Gray Ghost has done this?” 

“T mean, if he didn’t, it’s the sort of work Jerry would 
say the Gray Ghost has had his hand in. I wish Jerry were 
back with us. Sure, he’s the best detective the force ever 
knew, sir; and #4 

An officer entered with the word that.a score of news- 
paper men wished to interview the commissioner. Brainerd 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. He scoured his spec- 
tacles painstakingly with a cigarette paper. 

“The Gray Ghost!” he murmured. “Captain Kenney, 
what’ll I say to the reporters?” : 

““Why, if you ask me, commissioner,”’ answered Kenney, 
“T’d say that you believe the Gray Ghost is behind this 
and that Jeremiah Tryon, the man who left the force to 
devote his life to the Gray Ghost’s capture, is back on the 
job. Good Lord, commissioner, there ain’t nothin’ else to 
be done! I couldn’t catch this bird, I’m frank enough to 
say—not unless I’m awful lucky; and luck don’t ever seem 
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' to be with those chasin’ the Ghost. I—I— 
* \ for years I’ve heard Jerry talk about the 
\ Ghost; I’ve heard him outline how the 
Ghost would go to work. And if this day’s 
stunt don’t fit them outlines It ain’t 
pleasant takin’ water, commissioner, but this thing is so big 
it’s staggerin’. If any man was ever needed, Jerry Tryon is 
needed now.” 
It was then that Commissioner Brainerd telephoned 
Jerry Tryon. 
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“AND you're certain that Williams, the secretary, isn’t 
the Gray Ghost?” inquired Brainerd. ‘‘ Yet it was 
an inside job.” 

“And an outside job, and an underneath job, and an 
overhead job!” snorted Tryon. 

“Then, if it isn’t Williams, who is the Gray Ghost?” 

“Tf I knew that I’d have him behind the bars in a week,” 
said Tryon. 

“But why isn’t Williams the man?” insisted the com- 
missioner. 

“Listen!”’ said Tryon. ‘‘ Williams has been employed as 
Arabin’s secretary for five years. His job has taken between 
eight and ten hours of his time six days a week. Let me tell 
you, the Gray Ghost couldn’t have afforded to give that 
much time to a secretarial job. Every waking moment he’s 
had has been devoted to plotting, planning and watching 
his tools execute. Here’s the dope on Williams as I’ve got 
it from Arabin and from the men who’ve made a hasty 
investigation of him. He came of a decent Ohio family. At 
seventeen he got a job with Arabinas office boy. He’s never 
worked anywhere else and five years ago was made Ara- 
bin’s secretary. Five years ago he rented an apartment on 
Riverside Drive. We learn that though he’s kept a servant 
there he’s not slept there, hardly eaten a meal there, in 
six months. Explained to the servant that he’d been mar- 
ried secretly, didn’t want anyone to know; so was living 
elsewhere. She’s a faithful old woman and believed him. I 
guess he paid her well. .She kept up the bluff that he lived 
there. Why shouldn’t she? Very soft for her. Still, Wil- 
liams continued to work for Arabin. His daytime was just 
as open as ever.”’ 

“But his nights—during those six months?” 

“Man dear, he couldn’t have arranged this crime in six 
months. It took nearer six years.” 

“But other crimes, in other cities, which you say the 
Gray Ghost must have engineered, have taken place 
within months.”’ 

“The Gray Ghost had several irons in the fire at the 
same time,” replied Tryon. “While one matter was pro- 
gressing, another was being finished, and another was being 
started. If I’m right about him—and I’m satisfied I am— 
he sets a thing in motion, goes off to start something else, 
returns and shoves the first thing along a little faster, looks 
after the details, goes off and starts a third, takes a look at 
the second, winds up the first, starts a fourth—and Wil- 
liams couldn’t have done that. Up to six months ago 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Buncombe in Platforms 


Core attempts things that are beyond its 
powers—for example, maintaining an obsolete system 
of unlimited competition in business. It thinks almost any 
situation can be adequately dealt with by printing some 
words about it in the statute book. There is scarcity of 
shipping, due to the war; but shipyards are turning out 
vessels to the limit of their capacity and are engaged for a 
long time ahead. Government cannot nossibly add a single 
bottom to the world’s merchant fleet, but thinks it is deal- 
ing with the scarcity of shipping when it passes a law about 
it. The effect of Government action in other respects is 
problematic, incalculable. For instance, it passes a low- 
tariff act, and other factors almost immediately cause the 
sharpest rise ever known in commodity prices. 

But some very simple things are entirely within the 
power of Government. It can stop wasting tens of millions 
yearly in pork-barrel appropriations. It can adopt a 
broad, intelligent, nonpartisan scheme of waterway improve- 
ment, as the Frear Bill suggests. It can frame a passable 
national budget scheme. It can uproot the spoils system, 
which costs heavily in inefficiency and in political degra- 
dation. It can overhaul and reorganize the Executive 
Departments. By easily achieved reforms, wholly within 
itself, it can save millions, or hundreds of millions, of public 
money. There is nothing uncertain or problematic about 
the result of Government action along these lines. The 
result is sure; the national gain unquestionable. 

No need to tell you the political platforms, which you 
will be reading about now, contain much buncombe. 
But notice how they deal with these simple, tangible, 
indubitable reforms. By noticing that you probably will 
be able to judge, in a rough sort of way, how much bun- 
combe they contain. 


Land Titles 


ee together, fourteen states have adopted, in some 
shape, the Torrens System of registering land titles, 
This includes New York, where the law is very faulty; and 
in five other states the system has been set up within three 
years—so results are meager so far. 

Some states made the mistake of permitting a title once 
registered under the Torrens System to be withdrawn at 
any time at the option of the owner—thereby giving the 
interests which oppose this system an effectual weapon 
against it. All of them, we believe, made the use of the 
system optional in the first instance—that is, the owner of 
land could register the title under the Torrens System or 
not, as he pleased. Thus, the state maintained two land- 
title systems—the old one, with its abstracts, guaranty 
policies and defeasible titles, and the new one, with regis- 
tration and indefeasible titles. 

We do not see the use of that. If a state decides that the 
Torrens System is superior to the old one, why not adopt it 
once for all, universally, and simply abolish the old system? 

There would no doubt be a question of compensation to 
private owners of abstract plants; but the real motive for 
leaving the matter optional arises from that conservatism 
which regards ownership of land as something peculiarly 
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sacred. The state modifies an individual’s ownership of 
personalty quite cheerfully; but any coercion that touches 
his ownership of land seems a kind of sacrilege. If he 
wants abstracts and title guaranties he must have them. 


Opinion as to War 


CS eSe. Pa ae poaatra proceedings on the Army Bill 
indicated a marked difference of opinion between the 
West and the South, on one side, and the North Atlantic 
States, on the other, as to the probability of war. Both sec- 
tions have just. the same set of facts before them. Both 
have the same stake in drawing correct deductions from 
the facts. But they draw different deductions, one section 
regarding war as a nearer contingency than the other does. 

Of course it is wholly a matter of opinion. Nobody can 
pretend to say absolutely how near or remote the contin- 
gency of war is—now or at any other time, except when 
war has come so near as to be indubitably visible. Account- 
ing for Eastern opinion by the machinations of munitions 
makers, or for West-South opinion on the ground of lack 
of patriotism, is perfectly absurd. 

With the same set of facts before them, they simply 
judge differently; and.all anybody can reasonably say 
about the relative merits of the two judgments is that the 
East, being more excited about war, is less likely to form its 
opinion in that cool detachment which always contributes 
to sound judgment of any question. It may be right—for 
this is finally a matter of guessing—but its liability to err 
is in direct proportion to its passion. 


A Costly Selling System 


NE of the biggest life-insurance companies observes, in 
its annual report: “It is not necessary to urge the 
benefits—indeed, the necessity—of life insurance. These 
are universally conceded; yet practically every man defers 
applying for insurance until persuaded to act by the impor- 
tunities of the insurance agent. Experience of a hundred 
and fifty years has demonstrated that the business of insur- 
ing lives cannot be conducted successfully without life- 
insurance agents.”’ 

As the company points out, concerns that have attempted 
to insure lives without employing agents have done a com- 
paratively restricted business. That is because the public 
has become habituated to the custom of selling life insurance 
through agents. ‘ 

The American public will spend pretty nearly as much for 
automobiles this year as for life insurance. Yet compara- 
tively few automobiles are sold because of the personal 
importunities of agents. About nine times out of ten the 
buyer approaches the agent, instead of waiting for the 
agent to approach him. That is because a different and, 
on the whole, asuperior selling custom has been established. 

Except for the small number who possess fortunes, there 
is quite as much reason for buying life insurance as for 
buying fire insurance. But very little fire insurance is sold 
through the personal importunity of agents. Almost always 
the buyer seeks the agent. Experience of a hundred and 
fifty years shows that the custom of selling life insurance 
through personal solicitation has become thoroughly estab- 
lished. It does not show that the custom is inevitable. 


Bad Borrowing 


oe same life-insurance report shows that loans by the 
company to policyholders, secured by liens on their 
policies, amounted to more than ninety million dollars. 
The report says: 

_“These policy loans are supposed to be especially desir- 
able assets, since loss of principal is virtually impossible. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as such loans are rarely 
repaid, except by surrender of the policy, or by deducting 
the loan from the amount of the policy at the insured’s 
death,. thereby sacrificing much or all of the protection 
originally designed for the beneficiary, the rapid increase 
in this item of assets is looked upon with unmixed regret 
by all insurance officials.” 

‘Experience powerfully suggests that about nine times 
out of ten borrowing on your life insurance is the sign of a 
moral raveling. It is like going to the loan shark for money 
to buy something you could get along without if you had 
the sand. Avoidable borrowing is a habit, like tobacco and 
drink—as easy to form as either and as hard to break. If 
you are tempted to borrow on your insurance, go bury the 
policy in the cellar and forget that it exists as a source of 
credit. 

The fact is that, on the whole, credit is too easy. There 
ought to be fewer facilities for getting into debt, instead 
of more, AS 


The Vulnerable Members 


We MENTIONED recently that various lines of Brit- 
ish business were highly prosperous. Railroads are 
an exception, because at the beginning of war the govern- 
ment took over all the rail lines, agreeing to pay as rental a 
sum equal to net earnings in 1913—the companies, however, 


to pay interest on whatever additional c 
invested in permanent extensions and impr 
Presently the railroad employees were a: 
substantial increase in wages, and. one-eighth 
increase was charged to the companies. The et 
that, with greatly increased traffic, involving prc 
of increased capital investment, available incom ) 
companies is smaller than in 1913. So, though th, 
of many companies—especially of those that are 
directly for the government, such as munitions a)| 
building concerns—have risen, railroad shares hay | 
Almost alone among privately owned enterprises | 
doing government war work the railroads are D} 
pering. | 
Railroads are the most vulnerable members of a 
industrial family. Our own experience shomgashat 
War Comparisons 
BELMGERENT Europe has not yet gone so i 


destructive way as this country went in 186. 
Wealth of the nation in 1860 was estimated by the 
at sixteen billion dollars. Direct money cost of the; 
the North was about three and a quarter billions, an) 
South quite certainly well above a billion, thoug 
computation here is difficult. All together, the ce 
was equal to about a quarter of the total wealth 
beginning of the conflict. ; 

Highest estimates of the direct cost of the Europe 
fall decidedly short of that proportion of the total wi 
the belligerents. The number of men under arms) 
Civil War apparently reached about eight per cen(| 
total population, while the highest estimate we ha’ 
of the number of men under arms in Europe amo} 
something like four per cent of the population of they, 
nations. ae 

The longer the war runs, the less likely seems a sj 
military victory—an Austerlitz or a Waterloo, Anc’ 
to be ended by a process of complete exhaustion it: 
to have a long way to go. As Adam Smith once ren’ 
there is a great deal of ruin in a nation, 

In the matter of recovery from the ravages of w) 
big difference between Europe’s present situation al 
fifty years ago is obvious. We then had an immeni: 
of free, fertile, easily cultivable land, and there : 
steady inpour of intelligent and energetic immigran, 
five years after the war closed the country was much| 
and more populous than at the beginning of the war) 

But if Europe fights, relatively to its total resour: 
the Confederacy fought in 1861-1865, the war apps! 
may continue at its present pitch for two or three ye: 


Taxing Great Fortunes a 


ne SIXTEENTH-CENTURY Europe nobody sei 
have had any money except the Fuggers. Whi 
emperor, an elector, a duke or a bishop wanted 1 
through a deal that required cash, he trotted over } 
descendants of the thrifty Augsburg weaver and I} 
something for the coin. It is amazing how eel 
war, diplomacy, and even religion, ran to that gl! 
pawnshop. i 

It would be interesting to know how they becan| 
Standard Oil Crowd of their time; but no account tli 
have ever been able to find throws clear light on: 
subject. Once there was a poor Fugger. ‘Presently! 
was a brood of enormously rich Fuggers. How thi 
still richer—by lending money to impecunious royal: 
thirty per cent, and so on—is plain enough; but nl 
discloses exactly how they made the original pile. — . 

That was the first of the modern great fortunes 
suppose it was a useful institution. One may even IM) 


that civilization in Germany was advanced sie 


was somewhere a great store of cash which could be 
on—cash being then the rarest of commodities; for f 
Charles V and Philip II overshadowed Europe they 
chronically broke. iis Soe 
We started with the intention of inquiring whethe! 
European war might deeply and permanently aflec 
institution of great private fortunes. Rome had them 
so had every subsequent civilization. One can a 
confidently that, so long as a capitalistic system endl» 
which we assume will be a long time—they will arise. 
It would be possible to frame an income tax that’ 
strongly discourage the accumulation of money a 
certain point—that is, when a man reached ee 
where he had to hand over half his gains to thes | 
would probably care little about gaining. So far i 
discouraged ability and leadership, it would not sa l 
thing. Inheritance taxes might cut every great | df 
down to moderate size at the death of its possesst’ 
force him to cut it up. a 
So far as one can judge from current sane 
drift in England, France and Germany is all towar : 
taxes on the rich—the richer, the heavier the tax. | 
talks now of doubling the yield of the ineome tax 
lowering the three-thousand-dollar exemptio 
inheritance tax. All hands have an ax for th 


‘By 


OR ten years a 
spirited cam- . 
paign had been 
efore the state 
ature to bring 
t the passage of 
regulating child 
», Each General 
mbly, however, 
deen in the con- 
of the “‘special 
ests” or ‘‘invisi- 
government” 
h had long fed 
fattened on the 
th and lives of 
sands of chil- 
in mines, fac- 
23, mills and 
shops. 
nally public opinion, as expressed through the daily 
/ and weekly journals of the state, aided by numerous 
bodies and welfare workers, had succeeded in getting 
aajority of the members of both branches of the state 
ature to: pledge themselves to the support of the 
-Child-Labor Bill. 
‘ain the bill was introduced, was passed by both 
es, and approved by the governor. Finally, to the 
rement of the public, it turned out that the bill was 
n or destroyed, and every part of the official record 
yeen so mutilated that the bill could not bereproduced. 
1e special interests and invisible government had 
1 won. All the labors, sacrifices and contributions of 
riends of the bill had come to naught. There was no 
-labor law. 
1e outraged public demanded an immediate and thor- 
_ investigation and the prosecution of every man 
msible for this political infamy. 
ju say such things are unusual. They are, in the fore- 
rymanner; but in the name of the law, in the name of 
's of justice, these things are going on constantly in 
tically every state through its state courts, and in the 
m at large through its Federal courts. 
imanitarian laws that required years of education 
offort to pass are continually being assailed and assas- 
ed, destroyed and nullified, found and declared to be 
1 and void” and “‘contrary to the Constitution,’’ in 
nee of the public will. 
1e mere fact that the first method is by stealth and 
ce, and altogether ‘‘ without the law”’ as fixed by prec- 
t, and that the second method is open, upon public 
ng and “within the law’ as fixed by precedent, 
as little practical difference to the public, and particu- 
to the children that were to be protected by the law. 
ther event and by either method the public effectually 
the law and its benefits. The first method destroys 
aw only temporarily; but the second method generally 
‘oys it permanently and eternally, or until a new con- 
tional amendment is secured. 


The Right of Courts to Kill Laws 


E right of a court to kill a law regularly enacted by a 
gislature, on the ground that it is contrary to the Con- 
tion, has been vigorously and ably argued upon both 
, especially during the past five or ten years. The 
sctive champions have been most diligent and pains- 
ig in endeavoring to find substantial reason and 
ority for their respective positions. 

jiled down, the contentions have resolved themselves 
tantially into the following propositions: 


RST. At the time of the adoption of our Federal Con- 
tion no court of any leading civilized nation of the 
1 was then exercising such power. 

‘COND. Under the common law, as adopted by us from 
and, Parliament, or the lawmaking body, was supreme; 
or two hundred years no English court or king has ever 
ured to nullify any act regularly passed by the English 
iaking body. 

11RD. Our Federal Constitution expressly declares 
it Is a document of delegated powers, and that the 
rs not delegated are reserved to the people and the 
=; eae those powers be legislative, executive or 
‘ial. 

YURTH. There is no express delegation of such power 
urts anywhere in our Federal Constitution, and no one 
30 contended; even the learned Marshall, in his cele- 
2d decision of Marbury versus Madison, is significant in 
act that, he points out no article, section or provision 
e Constitution which delegates any such power to the 
eme Court of the United States. 
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FirtH. The question of a supervisory board or council 
of revision to pass on the constitutionality of acts of our 
National Congress was four times before the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. Said council was to be composed of 
the President and a number of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. Each time the suggestion was made to create such 
a supervisory body the same was overwhelmingly voted 
down. 


Those who favor the exercise of this power by the courts, 
however, urge that the proposition to confer this power 
upon the Supreme Court alone was not voted down, because 
it was never squarely before the convention. 

What the Constitutional Convention clearly did, how- 
ever, when the question of a supervisory body was before 
it, was to refuse to create any censors or to grant to any 
supervising body the right to veto or kill an act of Con- 
gress, save the President only; and he could be overruled 
by a two-thirds vote of Congress. Therefore, to say that 
they did not vote down a proposition leaving this matter 
to our courts is too much like a tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum distinction. 

England, under the common law, with an unwritten 
constitution, makes Parliament supreme and _ final. 
France, under the civil law, with a written constitution, 
provides that her legislative body shall be supreme and 
final. Even imperial Germany allows no judge or court 
to overrule her lawmaking body. But here in America, 
under a supposed democracy, the supreme and final word 
rests in the hands of one or two men who control the balance 
of power of the Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
members are not selected by the people, or directly respon- 
sible to the people, or removable by the people, and who 
are so circumscribed and isolated, in the belief of many, 
that they do not know the pulse of the people and are out 
of tune with the times. In the first and last analysis, there- 
fore, the origin of and authority for the exercise of this 
power to nullify statutes by our courts lie solely in the fiat 
and dictum of some judge. Chief Justice Marshall said it, 
and ever since his day every big and little Marshall has 
been saying the same thing. 

Political power in America, whether legislative, execu- 
tive or judicial, is not derived from the fiat or dictum of a 
court, but from the four corners of our Constitutions. 

During the first century of our national life it was rather 
rare for the Supreme Court of the United States to nullify 
state and Federal statutes on the ground that they were in 
conflict with some provision of the Federal Constitution. 

The Reporter of the United States Supreme Court has 
collected these cases in an appendix to the One Hundred 
and Thirty-first United States Report, from which table it 
appears that the total number of Federal statutes held in 
conflict with some provision of the Federal Constitution 
was twenty, and the total number of state statutes held 
to be in conflict with some provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution was one hundred and eighty—a general average for 
both of two cases a year. 


i Judge of the Supreme Court of Olio 


It is further quite 
apparent, upon an 
examination of the 
cases there collected, 
that the statutes so 
nullified were not, as 
a rule, of public or 
great general inter- 
est so as to affect the 
general welfare 
widely and vitally. 
They chiefly related 
to acts impairing the 
obligations of con- 
tracts, conflicts of 
state power and Fed- 
eral power, state 
interference with 
Federal power by 
means of taxation, 
interference with powers of court and judicial procedure, 
acts in conflict with treaties, ex post facto laws, and the like, 

It is mighty significant, also, to note that there was only 
one legislative act so nullified upon the ground that it was 
taking property “without due process of law”; though 
this phrase, “‘ without due process of law,’’ had been in the 
Fifth Amendment of the Federal Constitution for a cen- 
tury in substantially the same language as it now appears 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, which was adopted in 1868. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there has been 
a remarkable increase in the number of cases involving 
constitutional questions before the Supreme Court of the 
United States during the last twenty-five years; and that 
that court and the state courts, following the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, have nullified 
a very much larger number~of both state and Federal 
statutes—particularly the former—passed under the police 
power of the several states. 

Courts are not inclined voluntarily to surrender or 
diminish their power. On the contrary, history abundantly 
records the universal tendency to increase it and enlarge it. 
It has been aptly likened to the screw in mechanics: ‘It 
holds all it gains and at every turn it gains a little more.” 


Five Hundred Slaughtered Statutes 


OME years ago the New York City Library published 
an official statement as to the number of state and Fed- 
eral statutes that had been nullified by the supreme courts 
of the states and nation, covering the period from 1902 
to 1908 inclusive. That report showed four hundred stat- 
utes, passed mostly in exercise of the police power, which 
had been nullified by the courts on the ground that they 
were contrary to the provisions of some state or Federal 
Constitution. 

Professor Collins, in his most excellent work on The 
Fourteenth Amendment and the States, by a carefully 
prepared chart shows that there have been fifty-five cases 
decided adversely to state statutes by the Supreme Court 
of the United States under the Fourteenth Amendment 
alone up to 1910; and that over eighty per cent of them 
were during the last fifteen years of that period. Assuming 
that each decision affected only ten of the forty-eight states, 
it would show a slaughtering of over five hundred statutes 
as being in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment 
alone—to say nothing about other statutes found in con- 
flict with other provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

In this same excellent work another chart shows that 
the Fourteenth Amendment has been invoked before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in over six hundred 
cases, in which the Supreme Court assumed jurisdiction 
and rendered opinions. In three hundred and twelve of 
these cases corporations were parties complaining of the 
statute; two hundred and sixty-four were individuals who 
were, in the main, only nominal parties, some corporation 
being the real party in interest; and there were only 
twenty-eight cases in which the negro race itself was 
affected, though the latter was the prime and paramount 
consideration for the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Surprising, isn’t it? 

What has caused this large increase in the slaughtering 
of statutes in our courts? The answer may be found in the 
surprising and expansive interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by the Federal Supreme Court, as will speed- 
ily appear. 

This amendment, as every student of history knows, 
was intended as the great Magna Charta for the negro 
race, which had been but five years previously emancipated 
by the immortal Lincoln. 
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The chief part of that amendment—Section 1—reads as 
follows: 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


That the amendment failed as the great Magna Charta 
of the black race is a matter of common knowledge; that 
its surprising interpretation by the Supreme Court of the 
United States has enabled this amendment to destroy the 
great Magna Charta for both negro and white races, and 
substitute therefor a City of Refuge for the corporations of 
the several states, does not admit of doubt on an examina- 
tion of the official record. 

The first cases in the United States Supreme Court 
calling for a construction of this amendment were decided in 
1873, and reported in 16 Wall., 36, known as the Slaughter- 
house Cases. 

Justice Miller, who delivered the opinion in these cases 
for the court, said, among other things: 


First. This court is thus called upon for the first time 
to give construction of these amendments. 

SECOND. An examination of the history of the causes 
which led to the adoption of those amendments, and of the 
amendments themselves, demonstrates that the main pur- 
pose of all three last amendments was the freedom of the 
African race, the security and perpetuation of that free- 
dom, and their protection from the oppressions of the 
white men who had formerly held them in slavery. 

THIRD. In giving construction to any of those articles 
it is necessary to keep this main purpose steadily in view, 
though the letter and spirit of those articles must apply to 
all cases coming within their purview, whether the party 
concerned be of African descent or not. 

FourTH. We doubt very much whether any action of 
a state not direct by way of discrimination against the 
negroes as a class, or on account of their race, will ever be 
held to come within the purview of this provision. It is so 
clearly a provision for that race and that emergency that 
a strong case would be necessary for its application 
to any other. 
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half a dozen states of the Union, North or South, would 
ever have ratified that amendment. 

The natural and necessary effect of this interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment made the Supreme Court of 
the United States the supreme guardian and final super- 
visor not only of Federal statutes but of all state statutes, 
and even of municipal ordinances. The Supreme Court of 
the United States had passed from a court of law and 
equity, as those words are understood in the world’s juris- 
prudence, and had now become a political court—I do not 
mean a partisan one—a court that spoke the last word as 
to municipal, state and national public policies. 

During the first century of our Government the Supreme 
Court of the United States confined its doctrine of nullify- 
ing legislative acts chiefly and sparingly to questions per- 
taining to the organization of courts and judicial procedure; 
questions relating to the exercise of powers not delegated 
in the Constitution; interference with state powers; ex 
post facto laws; laws impairing obligations of contract; 
denial of trial by jury, and other fundamental individual 
rights, as recognized generally by the laws of all civilized 
lands. But, following the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the nullified laws partook of quite a different 
character. It would be difficult to classify all of them, but 
the large majority of the laws were nullified on the claim 
that they were in conflict with some provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, either the ‘‘due process” clause or 
“equal protection of the laws’? clause—or both. 

A very large percentage of the statutes nullified by the 
Federal courts, or by the state courts following precedents 
of the former, may be classified as follows: 


First. Labor statutes: Those providing for safety 
appliances to protect the life and limb of the workingman; 
sanitary regulation in mines, workshops and factories; 
workmen’s compensation laws; abolishing company stores; 
providing for hours of labor, pay days, and so on; and the 
right of laborers to organize and protect themselves in such 
organization by denying the employer the right to coerce 
them out of a labor union, or, if they had not yet joined 
such union, to prevent membership in such union. 


The last language quoted from Justice Miller’s 
opinion shows that, though he was a good interpreter 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, as to what its primary 
purpose was, yet, indeed, he was a bad prophet; for 
just thirteen years later this same Supreme Court, in 
Santa Clara versus the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
118 U.S., 394, decided in 1886, held, by the syllabus 
of that case, as follows: 


The provision of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which forbids 
a state to deny to any “person” within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the law, applies to 
corporations. 


The only reference in the opinion of this radical 
reversal of the doctrine laid down by Justice Miller 
in the Slaughterhouse Cases appears in the following 
language, which is self-explanatory: 


Announcement by Mr. Chief Justice Waite: 

The court does not wish to hear argument on the 
question whether the provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which forbids a 
state to deny to any “person” within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws, applies to these 
corporations. We are all of the opinion that it does. 


The corporations referred to in this announcement 
were the Southern Pacific Railroad and the Central 
Pacific Railroad. 


Are Corporations Persons? 


Y WHAT legal legerdemain or judicial inspira- 

tion this Fourteenth Amendment was amended 

by the Supreme Court of the United States, the court 

does not tell us. It seems content with a Thus saith 
the court! 

The Fourteenth Amendment is composed of five 
sections, and the word ‘‘person”’ appears in the first 
three. The language of the amendment itself, 
reénforced by the debates thereon, the paramount 
purpose of the amendment, unmistakably and with- 
out the shadow of a doubt demonstrates that in using the 
word person the framers and adopters intended it to mean 
a human being and nothing else. Judge-made law is bad 
enough, but judge-made constitutions are infinitely worse. 

No wonder the Supreme Court of the United States 
denied to counsel all opportunity to argue the question as 
to whether or not the word person included a corporation! 
This interpretation was in defiance of the Congress that 
framed the amendment; in defiance of the negro race, to 
protect which the amendment was passed; in defiance of 
the general public understanding and interpretation of the 
amendment; in defiance of the Supreme Court’s own con- 
struction of it in the Slaughterhouse Cases. And, had such 
an interpretation been anticipated by the states when they 
came to adopt it, I challenge a denial of the fact that not 
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The Bureau of Labor, in 1910, issued a bulletin alleging 
that one hundred and fifty statutes and ordinances relating 
to labor had been held unconstitutional, either entirely or 
in part, by the courts of the land. 

SECOND. Ratelaws: Those undertaking to fix and regu- 
late public-utility rates; for the Governmental control of 
public-service corporations; and also for the inspection 
and taxation of the same. 

THIRD. Trade and occupation statutes: Those under- 
taking to safeguard the public interest under the police 
power of the state, and providing for certain qualifications, 
inspection and regulation of certain lines of business closely 
allied with the public welfare. 


Numerous other lesser classes might be named, but these 
will be sufficient to indicate the general class of stat- 
utes that have been challenged and, too often, declared 


the ultimate arbiters of all constitutional questio: 


*s 


unconstitutional on the ground that they were in ei 
i eral C 


with the Fourteenth Amendment to the Fed 
tution. ; 

Shall this growing political power under the name | 
Supreme Court of the United States go on unchall o 
and uncontrolled as the guardian of our American di 
racy, and as a substitute for “We, the people,” noj 
in our Federal Government but even in our stat 
municipal governments? j 

Justice Hughes, of the Supreme Court of the U 
States, before the New York State Bar Associatio| 
January fourteenth last, delivered an address in whi! 
used the following language: 


If there were centered in Washington a single sow. 
authority from which proceeded all the Governm | 
forces of the country—created and subject to change | 
will—upon whose permission all legislative and adn) 
trative action depended throughout the length and bre] 
of the land, I think we should swiftly demand and si} 
a different system. If we did not have states we sh} 
speedily have to create them. 


This language is as simple as it is striking, How 
there was little need for the learned justice to put the) 
hypothetically. The great mass of our people | 
there is to-day ‘‘a single source of authority from Wi 
proceed all the Governmental forces of the count! 
created and subject to change at its will—upon whose! 
mission all legislative and administrative action deper; 


The Views of Lincoln and Jefferson 


jets they go farther than the learned justice and io 
their finger at the Supreme Court of the United Si, 
as that assumed “single source of authority.” 
It is but fair to Justice Hughes to say that, durins| 
six years as a member of the Supreme Court of the Ur 
States, he has been a frequent dissenter from the preva) 
policy of the Supreme Court. | 
No state statute can be passed to-day without as) 
the question: Will the Supreme Court let it stand? 
No city ordinance can be passed to-day with; 
asking the question: Will the Supreme Court of} 
United States let it stand? But why have state: 
all if the states shall be mere shapes and shadc: 
if the states shall not be sovereign in state affairs’ 
the states must all the while anticipate the viewp! 
and judgment of the Supreme Court of the Un| 
States, and finally be forced to surrender tothe cov’ 
view and veto on public policies? 
A judicial body was what was intended to! 
created by the Constitution of the United Sta: 
but, instead, we have a political body passing! 
political questions—not partisan ones—great qi} 
tions of public policy affecting not only natic| 
interests but state and even municipal interests| 
the while exercising over them the right to vi) 
the right to supervise, the right to modify, the ri 
to destroy. And when the people once thoroug} 
wake up, will they not consider the suggestion of | 
learned justice to “swiftly demand and set up a | 
ferent system’’? 
Lincoln, on the battlefield of Gettysburg, in: 
immortal address closed with these words: 


That we here highly resolve . . . that the nat! 
shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, é 
that government of the people, by the people, 4! 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Lincoln placed the paramount power of the a 
ernment in the hands of the people, and forty-six 
the forty-eight state constitutions have reaffirm 
this doctrine by declaring: ‘All political power! 
inherent in the people.” 

Having defined the paramount political power) 
government, he also defined the paramount politi) 
purposes of government in his first message to Co 
gress, delivered July 4, 1861. Note his words: _ 


This is essentially a people’s contest. . . . Iti 
struggle for maintaining in the world that form 4) 
substance of government ‘‘ whose leading ob eo 
elevate the condition of men—to lift artificial welg! 
from the shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable rt 
suits for all; to afford all an unfettered start and alé 
chance in the race of life.” Yielding to partisan ii 
temporary departures from necessity, this is the lea al 
object of the government for whose existence we conten 


He did not say at Gettysburg, “except the judges | 
the courts.” 
He did not say at Washington, “subject to the supe 
vision and veto of the judges and the courts.” 


book dealing with judges and courts as to constitutt 
questions. Mr. Jefferson said: sm 


Youseem—in pages 84 and 148—to consider thej 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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No man today—if he knows the facts—doubts the Yet the wear was almost nothing. Certain it is 
Super-Six supremacy. that no man has ever built a traveling machine to 

At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of compare with this car in endurance. 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 
per cent to its power. 

Then official records began to pile up, certified by That was the last question—this one of endurance. 
the A. A. A. The motoring world then had to con- In all other ways it has long been evident that the 
cede this the greatest motor built. Super-Six stands supreme. 

But many men asked, ‘*‘What about the endur- Never has a motor of this size shown anywhere 
ance? Cana motor so flexible, so speedy, so pow- near such power. Never was an engine made to 
erful, stand up in years of road use?” excel this in smoothness. Never has a stock car 

So we asked Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- recorded equal performance. It has never been ex- 
Six chassis and, under official supervision, show the celled in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or speed. 
world its endurance. Handsomer cars have never been shown. Finer 

engineering is simply unthinkable, with Howard E. 
All Records Broken Coffin at the head of this department. 

He took a Super-Six stock chassis —certified by You are getting the car of the day when you get 
A. A. A. officials. It had already been driven over the Super-Six. Every man who knows the facts knows 
2000 miles at speed exceeding 80 miles per hour. that. And, in view of our patents, rivalry is impossible. 

It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of 102.53 No Need to Wait 
miles per hour. : os : 

And he drove that car 1819 miles, equal to the It is natural to say, Let us wait and see,’’ when we 
distance from New York to Denver, in 24 hours of meet such radical advancements. We think that noth- 
continuous driving—at an average speed of 75.8 miles ing can excel in so many ways without falling behind 
per hour. At the end of that test—after nearly 4000 In one. ‘2 
miles of record-breaking strain—the car, when But not one fact about the Super-Six is left un- 
officially examined, showed no appreciable wear. proved today. Not in one respect has its perform- 

ee Ae ee EE ance been matched. Not in any way has a rival 


Endurance Proved 
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The best previous 24-hour record for an American motor been made to compare with this. 
stock car was 1196 miles. The 3 There is no need to wait 
Super-Six beat that by 52 per cent. to get Time’s verdict on the 
The best foreign-car record Super-Six. The records prove 
for 24 hours is 1581 miles. But Unrivaled Records the Super-Six supreme. A half- 
that wasn’tastock car. The Su- Made by the Super-Six hour’s ride without those rec- 
per-Six beat that by 15 per cent. EF Me es ae would convince any man 
= ertified stock car or stock ssis, a x- of the fact. 
How Long Will It Last? cellin ormer stock cars i ese =F Thousands of these cars are 


; 100 80 g . ey = 
It will be many years from now ing 74 r now running. You will find 
h p them in every locality. And 


before we can tell you how long : 
a Hudson Super-Six will last. paneeneer in ee owner will tell you that —— 
But the records we cite cover Standing start to 50 miles a € never meets a car to com- = 
the greatest strains a motor car -2 Sec. | . pare with his, in looks or per- 
: One mile at the rate of 102.53 miles per formance 

ever met. Many a great engine ree ; ; = 
has gone to pieces under far iles in 24 hours at average speed These are things to consider = 
lesser strain. Years of ordi- of 75.8 miles per hour. when you buy a car. == 
SAS See O: 3 les at speed exceeding 75 —= 

nary driving would never tax a iles h without evident wear on ; —= 
motor like those thousands of ny engine part. HUDSON MOTOR CAR —- 
miles of speed tests. COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. = 


Phaeton, 7-pass $1475 Cabriolet, 3-pass 
Roadster, 3-pass. 1475 Touring Sedan = 
Companion Roadster, 4-pass. 1525 Limousine 

All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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MOTORISTS—¥iihs peste 


The blinding streak which lights one spot and leaves 
the rest a blank 


Dangerous glare and dangerous dimming 
both are made obsolete by the revolutionary _ 


7 


at night —how 


Not a Lamp but a Lens 


This is not a new kind of light—but a lens 
which is made in sizes to fit any motor lamp. 
It is necessary only to remove the plain glass 
fronts from your present lamps and put in the 
Warner-Lenzes. Anyone can do the 
work ina moment. The power of the reflector 
is retained, but the beam of light is broken up, 
clarified and distributed in a spray which covers 
almost 180 degrees, with a greater force in front, 
where it is needed, and a gradual reduction of 
intensity toward the sides. Nota Lit of light is lost. 


Daylight Ahead and on 
Both Sides 


With the Warner-Lenz you not only 
see where you are driving but where other people 
are going. The whole road is brilliant for 300 
to 500 feet ahead and when you approach a cross- 
road you see what’s coming from both Ways. 
There is no glare to blind you and others—just 
a mellow, soft, penetrating light, which shines everywhere and so has 
the effect of daylight. 


structed lenses. 


No Dimmer Is Necessary 


Every police department which has tested the Warner-Lenz 
has passed favorably upon it. 


To Dealers : On the instantaneous selling success of the Warner-Lenz 

I am staking my reputation as a specialist in high-grade 
When this advertisement was written there had been no 
public offering of Warner-Lenz, but the obvious need for the article and the 
completeness with which it fills that need, lead me to suggest that you prepare for 
an immediate demand. Warner-Lenz will not be consigned, but will be exchange- 


able for size. Write for discounts. be 


motor accessories. 


BALAAAEBBBBeEeseuaauuuuweor 


The dimmed light — weak enough to meet the law — 
too weak to see by 


UY 


This fits any motor headlight and solves all the 


176 Lenses in 1 


This illustration of the Warner- Lenz shows 
the reason for its efficiency. Other sizes have 
more or less units than this, but in all of them 
the ray from the reflector is distributed through 
a great number of small but scientifically con- 


Diffused light of the Warner-Lenz — daylight for 300 to S00 | 
feet in front—and on both sides 


 f 
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great problems of motoring 


to get all the light you want, where you want it, without 
blinding other motorists and pedestrians —how to drive everywhere with 
safety and pleasure, and without separate equipment for city and country. 


Laws and ordinances restricting the use of 
motor lights in cities all have been aimed at the 
dangerous glare of the spotlight. It was not 
that there was too much light—but that it was 
all in one place. So dimmers came into general 
use and the result has been, in many cases, an 
obscurity more dangerous than the old-time glare. 


This produces a dilemma which can be 
solved only by the Warner- Lenz — enough 
light everywhere and nowhere too much. 


So if you are equipped with Warner- 
Lenzes you can drive everywhere at night, 
from city to country and back again, without 
the nuisance of dimming and with the same 
pleasure, assurance and safety to yourself and 
others with which you drive in the daytime. eo 

All the guesswork and nervous uncertainty 
are now removed from night driving. 


Mr. Warner’s Guarantee 


Mr. A. P. Warner knows how well the 
Warner-Lenz fills a great and growing need of motorists, so he 
backs it with his unqualified personal guarantee. If it does not do just what is 
stated in this advertisement—if for any reason it does not suit—remittance will 
be returned. See scale of prices and directions below. 


917 So. ichi Ave. 
The Warner-Lenz Co. o, Mena 


Use this coupon or attach bill or check to your letterhead. 


Prices of Warner-Lenzes 


Money-Back Coupon ; 


i The Warner-Lenz Company = 
Per Pair 917 So. Michigan ee Chicago 
Diameter East pf West of iq) aun Inclosed find (check, money order of cash 
in inches Rockies Rockies for which please send me prepaid one pair 
5 fo. 9, incl. | 1 $3.50 563.75 ans. 05 Warner-Lenzes with a guarantee that if 2 
Oto lO nme 4:00. 4525 s6000 satisfactory money will be refunded upo” : 
LOM tons 5.00 SS 7.50 return of the lenses within ten days. se 


Name. 
City ie 


To make sure of getting exact size take out 
the glass from one of your lamps, lay it on a 
piece of paper and mark round it with pencil. 
Then attach paper to this coupon. 


Name and model of car 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE THRUSH IN THE HEDGE 


(Continued from Page 20) 


at in itself held danger to his future, his 
ice. He had paid for it; that score was 
ar, but he must guard against such stu- 
lities in the years to come. He had now 
conscious, single purpose—to sing. A 
w sense of security, strength, took the 
ice of his doubts. He stirred Janin from 
; collapsed sleep, directed him toward 
sir hut. 
He returned eagerly in the evening to 
> vocal exercises.» French Janin strug- 
d to perform his part, but mostly Harry 
ggs boomed out his Ahs! undirected. 
e other had been without his white 
wder for three days; his shredlike 
iscles twitched continually and at times 
was unable to hold the violin. Finally: 
“Can you go in to the post office and ask 
a package for me at general delivery?” 
asked Harry Baggs. “I’m expecting 
dicine.” . 
“That medicine of yours is bad as 
mnel’s dope. I’ve a mind to let it stay.” 
The other rose, stood swaying with 
iching fingers, tremulous lips. 
‘I’m afraid I can’t make it,’’ he whim- 
‘ed. 
‘Sit down,’”’ Harry Baggs told him ab- 
otly; “Tl go. Too late now to try pulling 
uup. Whatever it is, it’s got you.” 
[t was warm, almost hot. He walked 
wly down the road toward the town. 
the left was a smooth lawn, with great, 
tely trees, a long, gray stone house be- 
nd. A privet hedge, broken by a drive, 
sed in the withdrawn, orderly habitation. 
roung moon bathed the scene in a diffused 
ver light; low, cultivated voices sounded 
m a porch. 
Harry Baggs stopped; he had never 
ore seen such a concretely desirable 
ce; it filled him with a longing, sharplike 
n. Beyond the hedge lay a different 
tld from his; he could not even guess its 
le possession of ease, of knowledge, of 
ility for song. A voice laughed, gay and 
troubled as a bird’s note. He wanted to 
y, seated obscurely on the bank, sat- 
ite himself with the still beauty; but the 
yught of French Janin waiting for the 
lef of his drug drove him on. 
The maple trees that lined the quiet 
eets of the town were in full early leaf. 
oups paced tranquilly over the brick 
ys; the houses stood in secure rows. A 
ging for safety, recognition, choked at 
try Baggs’ throat. He wanted to stop 
the corner, talk, move home to a shad- 
y, cool porch. He hurried in his ragged 
thes past the pools of light at the street 
ssings into the kinder gloom. At that 
ment he would have surrendered his 
ce for a place in the communal peace 
ut him. 
de reached the post office and asked for 
ackage addressed to Janin. The clerk 
ayed, regarded him with suspicion, but 
the end surrendered a small, precisely 
apped box. As he returned his mood 
inged; all he asked, he muttered bitterly, 
s a fair trial for his voice. He recognized 
scurely that a singer’s existence must be 
erent from the constricted life of a coun- 
‘town; here were no stage, no audience, 
the great harmonies he had imagined 
aself producing. He had that in his heart 
ich would make mere security, content, 
ever impossible. 
n the dilapidated camp French Janin 
erly clutched the box. He almost filled 
palm with the crystalline white powder 
1 gulped it hastily. Its effect was pro- 
ced slowly. . Janin waited rigidly 
the release of the drug. 
[he evening following, under the fence 
the hill, the blind man dozed while Harry 
ggs exercised his voice. 
“Good!” the former pronounced unex- 
tedly. “I know; heard all the great 
ces for twenty years; a violin in the 
éra Comique. Once I led the finale of 
mlet. I saw the Director stop. . . . 
handed me the baton. He died soon 
er, and that was the beginning of my 
1 luck. I should have been Director; 
t I was ignored, and came to America— 
enos Aires; then Washington, and—and 
rphia.” 
There was a long silence and then he 
ke again with a new energy: 
‘’m done, but you haven’t started. 
ure bigger than ever I was; you’ll go on 
on. I, Janin, will train you; when you 
g the great réles I’ll sit in a box, wear 
mond studs. Afterward, as we roll in a 
riage down the Grands Boulevards, the 


people in front of the cafés will applaud; 
the voice is appreciated in Paris.” 

“T have a lot to learn first,” Baggs put in 
practically. 

The old man recovered his violin. ‘‘ Ah!” 
He drew the note tenuous but correct 
from the uncertain strings. “Ah!” Harry 
Baggs vociferated to the inattentive frogs, 
busy with their own chorus. 


vi 


Nes practice proceeded with renewed 
vigor through the evenings that fol- 
lowed; then French Janin sank back into 
a torpor, varied by acute depression. 

“T haven’t got the life in me to teach 
you,” he admitted to Harry Baggs. ‘I’ll 
be dead before you get your chance; _be- 
sides, you ought to be practicing all day, 
and not digging round plants and singing 
a little in the evening. You’ve got the 
voice, but that’s not enough; you’ve got 
to work at exercises all your life.’ 

“Vm strong,” Harry Baggs told him; 
“T can work more than most men.” 

“No, that won’t do alone; you’ve got 
to go at it right, from the start; the 
method’s got to be good. I’ll be dead in 
some hospital or field when you’ll be hardly 
starting. But remember it was Janin who 
found you, who dug you out of a set of 
tramps, gave you your first lessons.’’ He 
changed. ‘‘Stay along with me, Harry,” 
he begged; “‘take me with you. You’re 
strong and’ll never notice an old man. 
You will be making thousands some day. 
I will stop the morphia; perhaps I’ve got 
a good bit in me yet. Attention!’? He 
raised the bow. 

“No!” he cried, interrupting. ‘‘ Breathe 
deep, below the chest. Control! Control! 
Hold the note steady, in the middle; don’t 
force it into your head.” 

His determination soon expired. Tears 
crept from under his sunken lids. He 
reached furtively into his pocket, took 
morphia. The conviction seized Harry 
Baggs that nothing could be accomplished 
here. The other’s dejection was commu- 
nicated to him. Where could he find the 
money, the time for the necessary labori- 
ous years of preparation? He was without 
credentials, without clothes; there was no 
one to whom he could go but the old, spent 
man beside him. They were adrift together 


- outside life, as the huts they inhabited were 


outside the orderly town beyond the hill. 

He rose, left Janin, and walked slowly 
along the fence to the road. The moon had 
increased in size and brilliancy; the apple 
trees had bloomed and their fallen petals 
glimmered on the ground. He thought of 
the house on the smooth sward, with its 
hedge and old trees; a sudden longing seized 
him to linger at its edge, absorb again the 
profound, peaceful ease; and he quickened 
his pace until he was opposite the low, gray 
facade. 

He sat on the soft, steep bank, turned on 
his elbow, gazing within. The same voices 
drifted from the porch, voices gay or 
placid, and contained laughter. A chair 
scraped. It was all very close to Harry 
Baggs—and in another world. There was 
a movement within the house; a window 
leaped into lighted existence and then went 
out against the wall. Immediately after, 
a faint, pure harmony of strings drifted 
out to the hedge. It was so unexpected, 
so lovely, that Harry Baggs sat with 
suspended breath. The strings made a 
pattern of simple harmony; and _ then, 
without warning, a man’s voice, almost 
like his own, commencedsinging. Thetones 
rose fluid and perfect, and changed with 
feeling. He thought at first it was a man; 
and then, because of a diminuendo of the 
voice, a sense of distance not accounted for 
by his presence near the hedge, he knew 
that he heard a record of the actual singing. 

The voice, except for its resemblance to 
his own, did not absorb his attention; it 
was the song itself that thrilled and held 
him. He had never before heard music at 
once so clear and capable of such depths. 
He realized instinctively, with a tightening 
of his heart, that he was listening to one of 
the great songs of which Janin had spoken. 
It hung for a minute or more in his hearing, 
thrilling every nerve, and then died away. 
It stopped actually, but its harmony rang 
in Harry Baggs’ brain. Instantly it had 
become an essential, a permanent part of 
his being. It filled him with a violent sense 
of triumph, a richness of possession that 
gave birth to a new, unconquerable pride. 
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PEEN OF GOOD TASTE 
CHOOSE PALM BEACH SUITS 


Palm Beach is a cool— porous — durable 
texture that admits the breezes and makes 
friends with warm weather—A special 
weave—neither wool nor worsted —with 
just the body to yield shapeliness—a 
shapeliness that frequent trips to the tub 
will not discourage. 


Ask for Palm Beach by name — there are 
many imitations — but only suits made of 
the Genuine cloth bear the trade-marked 
Palm Beach label. 


Shown by all good dealers in a pleasing 
variety of shade and pattern. 

THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY 
SANFORD 5 A 


REO UL PATENT Price 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 


MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED Co, 


Ask your dealer or write 
us direct for our beautiful 
little Palm Beach folder 


HANS FLATO STUDIO 
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OIL COOK STOVES 


As soon as you have a “Florence Kitchen,” cooking will be a real 
pleasure. The Florence Automatic Oil Cook Stove is always ready when 
you want to cook. The heat is right under (and hence goes up into) 

Hf i : 3 
the “cooking” and not out into the room. The heat is always under 
perfect control. 

You can keep one or four burners at an in- 
tensely hot flame, or at a mere simmer. To regulate 
the heat you turn a lever according to a dial. 

Florence Oil Stoves are clean, safe, economical, 
reliable. No wicks to trim nor valves to leak. The 
oil supply is automatically constant. 


Florence Water Heaters give you plenty of hot 
water—any time—without heating your kitchen. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 173 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
Made and sold in Canada by McClary Manufacturing Co., London, Ont. 


A aa Pe 


Florence Glass Door Ovens are perfect bakers, 
insulated with air space and asbestos, retaining heat 
for the cooking. 

All Florence stoves and ovens are fully guaranteed. 

Sold by progressive dealers. 

Send for ‘“‘Household Helper,” Free 

An interesting book of unusual recipes and house- 
hold suggestions. 
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Let ALL the “Kiddies” be Cool 
Boys from six years old up (to ‘‘boys’’ aged 60) can be rightly fitted—and suited— 


with Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’? Underwear. All you mothers and wives should buy 
it and give your boys and husbands a chance to be cool and comfortable in 


CHALMERS Azesénit UNDERWEAR 
Lets the Body Breathe 


—this underwear so open that you can see right 
through it. 

It is the ideal combination—of just the right 
number of “‘holes’’ surrounded by just the right, 
light, fine fabric to hold them together—that 
makes the perfect Chalmers “‘ Porosknit"’ garment. 


This “ Big Idea"’ has made Chalmers “ Poros- 


Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit"’ Union Suits can cause 
no “‘short-waisted"’ feeling—the closed crotch is 
elastic, therefore cannot cut in the crotch. The 
garments give freely with every little movement. 
Demand the genuine—with this label. 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 


knit" Underwear widely popular. By keeping the For Men _ Any Style For Boys 
outer clothing from the body it does all that any 50 Shirts and Drawers 25 
other suraimer underwear can do. Pe ia 5y that, t © per garment Cc 
it absorbs perspiration, while the ‘‘holes”’ let your & 

body breathe. Thismeanssummercomfort and good $ 1 00 UNION SUITS 50c 
health. (As to the durability, that’s guaranteed.) 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Ask Your Dealer 


Also Makers of 
Chalmers Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear for 

Fall and Winter 


CHALMERS KNITTING 
CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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This Label on Every Garment 


RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 
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Make Your Porch Cool 


Shield your porch from the sun 
with VUDOR Porch Shades and 


use it as a summer home. 
1916 Model 


Re@htorted 


Porch Shades 


keep out the sun, let in the breeze. Vudors 
retain their newness years after ordinary 
shades are worn out. Just the thing for 
sleeping porches. Vudor Cord Slides make 
cords last twice as long. Vudor Safety Wind 
Device prevents shade flapping in the wind. 
$3.25 to $10.00 will equip the average porch 
with Vudor Shades. 
Write for Booklet 
Except in a few cities, we sell only one single store. Write 


us for booklet and name of that store, and get genuine ‘last 
Jor years"’ Vudor Porch Shades. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
228 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 


The only way to be sure that you get VUDOR Porch Shades is to see that the 


Aluminum Trade Mark exactly like the above is attached to top and bottom 
moulding. It saves you from imitations and counterfeits. 
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THE SATURDAY 


/ he had left French Janin. The latter was 


| Baggs grasped the thin shoulder, shook him 


| moved out of the narrow confinement of 


| Harry Baggs had walked to the public 


' was definitely hot. French Janin said: 


' house here at the bend. It seems he’s got 
| money; comes for a couple of months in 


| not? 


| Conservatoire. You can forget it when you 
| have started; sing exercises again.” 


| evening. ‘Mr. Brinton’—that’s his name— 


EVENING POST 


He rose, waited for a short space; but 
nothing more followed. He was glad of 
that; he had no wish to blur the impres- 
sions of the first. Harry Baggs hurried up 
the road and crossed the field to where 


still sleeping, crumpled against the fence. 


into consciousness. 

“T have just heard something,” he said. 

“Listen! What is it?”’ 
_ He sang without further preliminary, 
substituting a blank phrasing for uncom- 
prehended words; but the melody swept 
without faltering to its conclusion. Janin 
answered irritably, disturbed by his rude 
awakening: 

“The Serenade from Don Giovanni— 
Mozart. Well, what about it?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!”’ Harry Baggs declared. 
“Are there any more as great?”’ 

“It is good,” Janin agreed, his interest 
stirred; ‘‘but there are better—the Dio 
Possente, the Brindisi from Hamlet. Once 
I led the finale of Hamlet. I saw the 
Director ——” 

“T’ll get every one,”’ the boy interrupted. 

“There are others now, newer—finer 
still, I’m told; but I don’t know.” Janin 
rose and steadied himself against the fence. 
“Give me a start. I’ve been getting con- 
fused lately; I don’t seem to keep a direc- 
tion like I could. From Don Giovanni: 
‘Deh vieni alla finestra’—Come to the 
windows about it. I’m glad you’re not a 
tenor; they’re delicate and mean. But you 
are a fine boy, Harry; you’ll take the old 
man up along with you!” 

He talked in a rapid, faint voice, like 
his breathing. Harry Baggs grasped his 
arm and led him down to their shanty. 
French Janin entered first, and immediately 
the other heard a thin. complaint from 


Insule 
was installe 
—a signifi 
tion of th 


within: eacth 
“Somebody’s got that nice bed you modern electri 
made me,” neers consi 


Harry Baggs went into the hut and, 
stooping, shook a recumbent shape. 

“Get out of the old man’s place!” he 
commanded. 

A string of muffled oaths responded. 

“There’s no reserved rooms here.” 

“Get out!” Baggs insisted. 

The other heaved up obscurely and the 
boy sent him reeling through the door. 
French Janin sank with weary relief on the 
straw and bagging. He caught the thick 
young arm above him. 

“We won’t be long in this,’’ he declared; 
“diamond studs!” : 

He fell instantly asleep, with his fingers 
caught in Harry Baggs’ sleeve. The latter, 
with the supreme egotism of youth, of a 
single ambition, loosened the hand and 


safe and p 
-ECCO 


buildings 
but the 


the shanty. He wanted space, the sky, into 
which to sing his imaginary triumphant 
songs. 
VII 
foe next day moved toward its end 
without arresting incident. Janin and 


road, where they stood leaning against the 
rail fence. The smoke from Baggs’ pipe 
uprose in unbroken spheres; the evening 


“In the town to-day I asked about that 


the spring—just like us—and then goes to 
Europe like as not. Perhaps he knows a 
voice.” 

The blind man fell silent, contemplative. 

“Trouble is,” he broke out fretfully, 
““we’ve got nothing to sing. That about 
the ‘damn old nigger’ won’t do. You 
ought to know something like the Serenade. 

“Well,” he added after a moment, “why 
I could teach you the words—it’s 
Italian; you’ve nearly got the air. It’s all 
wrong and backward; but this isn’t the 


" request. 


Whether you a 
scrapers or mode. 
building what-so- 
to know about s 
“When can we begin?” Harry Baggs electrical installa 
demanded. 

“We'll brush our clothes up best we 
can,” Janin proceeded, absorbed in his 
planning, ‘‘and go up to the porch of an 


_ THE ELECTRIC 
. Makers of ECCO} 
pose where rubber 


I'll say, ‘I’m M. Janin, once of the orches- 
tra at the Opéra Comique, and I’d like you 
to listen to a pupil of mine. I’ve heard 
them all and this boy is better ——’” He 
stopped; took morphia. 

“Can’t you stop that for a day?’”’ Harry 
Baggs demanded desperately. ‘Can’t 
you?”’ 

He watched with bitter rebellion the 
inevitable slackening of the other’s being, 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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Kissel’s New Hundred Point Six At. $1095 


Here is Kissel’s ultimatum to the automobile 
world—a powerful, red-blooded, able-bodied SIX, 
full of pep—which by reason of its pronounced 


efficiency and completeness is designated the 
Hundred Point Six— 


— Possessing qualities car purchasers have long 
sought in vain in a popular price SIX—qualities 
Kissel has always known how to put into a car, 
but which for the first time are available at 
this price. 


Its pliant and quiet engine establishes,a new con- 
ception of the fluency and suppleness of power 
without noise or waste. 


Sn SNe 


Quick onthe getaway—a milea minute if you like— 
ambling down to the veriest creep on high. 

The car of 100 Quality Features and Kissel-built 
throughout. 

It is a smart car—a stunning car. The proportions 
are harmonious, the contour and lines symmetri- 
cal, the comforts and refinements distinctively 
individual. 

But inits vitalparts—the under-the-surface details— 
it is here that the new Hundred Point Six musters 
its most potent strength. 


You willbe impressed by the generous use of the 


best bearings and bushings, its incomparable axles, 


its reliable brakes and its many structural 
innovations, quality features that strikingly 
emphasize the new standard of value as 
exemplified in the Hundred Point Six. 


Oye ALL-YEAR @ar 


In originating the “‘two-in-one” idea Kissel made ten men 
drive winters where one drove before. The new ALL- 
YEAR bodies offered with the HUNDRED POINT 


chassis are superb—both for summer and winter driving. 


Now on display at KisselKar dealers’. See it—compare it—try it. All 
types of bodies, Touring, Roadsters, ALL-YEAR Sedans, ALL-YEAR 
Coupés, ALL-YEAR Town Cars. Write for full details. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Hartford, Wis. 
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The tire with a 
thousand claws 


and give 


EVER mind that slippery wet street— 
The tire with a thousand claws will hold you. 
Stop as quickly as you will— 
Those thousand claws grip the road like a vise. 
Turn as sharply as you will— 


Those thousand claws take a steel-prong grip on the 
road to prevent a side skid. 


You're safe—safer than anything else will make you— , 
Safe as you would be on a perfectly dry street. 


And those thousand claws are mileage insurance, too. 


They are imbedded in the rubber tread 
—there must be lots of rubber and it must 
be lively new rubber—nothing less will do 
—neither the amount nor quality can be 
skimped in a Wiregrip. 


And this tire that grips the road with 
such tenacity simply must have greater 
sidewall strength than one that will road- 
slip ever so little. 


So the Wiregrip is a 6000-mile tire — 
and most Wuregrips are good for much 
more—many of them twelve thousand 
miles—and even twenty thousand miles is 
not the limit. 


They cost a little more than ordinary 
tires at first, but the extra mileage you get 


The courts are 


LAN CAS LER 


THE TIRE WITHA G mH OWSAND C 


Nothing, meantime, 


for the small difference in price is mighty 
inexpensive tire mileage—to say nothing of 
that vise-like grip on the road which may 
save life or a smashed-up car any day. 


The best time to buy Wiregrips is now 
—for their safety—before you skid into a 
much bigger expense. 


The next best time is when you buy a 
new car—insist on them then no matter 
what car you buy. 


Below is a partial list of Dealer Service 
Stations. See the nearest dealer or, if none 
is handily near, write us and we will see 
that you get Wiregrip Tires and the service 
that goes with them. 


has taken its Write us at once if you would have a 
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to hold you safe 


» weor 


Four endless trian- 
gular coils of spring 
steel laid parallel 
around the entire cir- 
cumference of the tire 
are imbedded in the 
thick live rubber tread 
—would appear thus 
with the rubber cut 
away. 


Steel prongs imbed- 
ded in the tread for al- 
most its entire thickness 
not only are practically 
positive in their action 
as a non-skid feature, 
but outlast by thou- 
sands of miles any skid- 
retarding feature which 
is merely onthe surface. 


DEALERS: 3%," 


The last decision is rendered, patent 
litigation is over, and the wire tread tire 
reappears as the ‘Lancaster Wiregrip ’’— 
the best business builder a tire dealer 
can have. 

It was the instantaneous whirlwind 
success of this tire which brought on the 
patent litigation which took it off the 
market. 


Manufactured y The Lancaster Tire and Rubber Company Lancaster, Ohio 


place—it is a non-skid which takes a 
steel-prong grip on the road and really 
holds. 

Its present success is only a repetition 
of its original triumphant conquest. 


Only those tire merchants who have 


«the Wiregrip have anything exclusive 


with which to win and hold trade. 
Open territory is already limited. 


tire to sell which holds the road with a 
grip of steel—and holds customers by 
sheer, unapproached merit. 


Or, better yet, wire us today—right 
now—and if the territory is open and 
you are the right man, we will show you a 
proposition which recognizes fully your 
right to profitable permanent business. 


Don’t delay—write or wire today. 


Some of our princtpal Distributors and Service Stations: 


New York City 
New York Branch, 
2029 Broadway 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Bart S. Adams Tire Co. 
Birmingham; Ala. 
Blacklock-Posner Tire & Rep. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brown-Rowan-Buck Auto Sales 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brandeis Auto Sales Co: 
Richmond, Va., Chemi Co. 


New Orleans, La. 
Midgley Tire Sales Agency 


Lancaster, Ohio 
L. E. Huddle 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
A. L. Inglesby 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Holabird-Reynolds Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Kleyn Auto Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Lackawanna Mine& MillSupply 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Motor Tire & Repair Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midgley Tire Sales Co, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Allen Tire & Rubber Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Midgley Tire Sales Co. 


Cleveland, Chio 
Allen Tire & Rubber Co. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
Lee Richardson & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mutual Tire & Rubber Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Rubber Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Schwartz Rubber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Tire Sales Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Republic Tire & Vul. Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Mell Venable 


Miami, Fla. 
Miami Tire Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mitchell Motor Car Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


H. Goldman & Sons 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Kitsee Battery Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jackson Rader Tire & Rubber 


Mobile, Ala. 

Alabama Auto Co. 
Denver, Col. * 

Mitchell Tire Co. 
Columbus, Ohio ~ 

F. Loeffler Rubber Co. 

Albany, Ga. - 

Pace Garage 
Selma, Ala. 

Tissier Hardware Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Motor Shop 


_ Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pat ,N. J. 
“The E. A. Brown Auto 


Onondaga Auto supply 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Chae Je Gillem 
Orange, N. J. — 
P. Regan 
Newark, N. J. 
Thompson-Reilly 
; Calon 
on RORY B. McC 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Olp & Rath 


4g 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
bfuscation of his mind. Janin hung 
he fence, with hardly more semblance 
e than an incredibly tattered and 
y garment. 
ome on, you old fool!”’ Baggs ex- 
ed, burning with impatience, balked 
; he half carried him brusquely to his 


;, under the old man’s fluctuating tui- 
he actually commenced the Serenade 
1 twenty-four hours. “Deh vieni alla 
a,” French Janin pronounced. ‘‘ Deh 
—_—’ Harry Baggs struggled after 
His brow grew wet with the intensity 
effort; his tongue, it seemed to him, 
| never accomplish the desired sylla- 


in made a determined effort to live 
ut his drug; the abstinence empha- 
his fragility; he was cold, even in the 
of the long, sunny day; but the effort 
1 him with a flickering vitality, bred 


, renewed hopes of the future. He 
ted the names of places, opera 
s—the San Carlo, in Naples; the 


—unknown to Harry Baggs, but 
came to him with a strange vividness. 
earning of the Serenade progressed 
; French Janin forgot whole phrases, 
of which returned to memory; one 
line he was forced to supply from 
nation. 
ast the boy could sing it with a degree 
slligence; Janin translated and recon- 
ed the scene, the characters. 
ou ought to have some good clothes,” 
d Harry Baggs; he spoke again of the 
ity of a diamond stud. 
ell, I haven’t,” the other stated 
y. “They'll have to listen to me 
ut looking.” 
borrowed a rusted razor and sub- 
himself to the pain of an awkward 
ig; then inadequately washed and 
1 the frayed collar of his sole shirt 
nondescript tie. 
» night was immaculate; the moon, 
he full, cast long segments of light 
1adow across the countryside. Harry 
drew a deep breath. 
e might as well go,”’ he said. 
nch Janin objected; he wasn’t ready; 
sn’t quite sure of what he was going 
. Then: 
haven’t anything to show. Perhaps 
will laugh at me—at Janin, of the 
Comique. I couldn’t allow that.” 
n going to sing,” the boy reminded 
“if it’s any good they won’t laugh. 
at you say’s right they’ll have to 
e you.” 
feel bad to-night, too, in my legs.” 
st your violin.” 
resh difficulty arose: French Janin 
vely refused to play on his present 
ment before a critical audience. 
's as thin as a cat,” he protested. 
a want me to make a show of 


l right; I’ll sing alone. Come on!” 
in’s legs were uncertain; he stumbled 
he path to the road and stopped at 
nce. He expressed fresh doubts, the 
tion of old age; but Harry Baggs 
2d him, forced him on. A cold fear 
sed the boy, which he resolutely sup- 
d: if Janin was wrong, his voice 
less, if they laughed, he was done. 
tunity, he felt, would never return. 
his voice scorned, no impetus re- 
d; he had no other interest in life, 
reba that could subdue the slight, 
aw. 

saw this in a vivid flash of self- 
edge. If he couldn’t sing he 
go down, lower than Janin; perhaps 
0 the level of Dake. 

yme on!” he repeated grimly, assist- 
$s companion over the luminous white 


in got actually feebler as he pro- 
d. He stopped, gasping, his sightless 
ongested. 
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“Tl have to take a little,” he said, 
“just a taste. That puts life in me; it 
needs a good deal now to send me off.” 

He produced the familiar bottle and 
absorbed some powder. Its effect was un- 
expected —he straightened, walked with 
more ease; but it acted upon his mind with 
surprising force. 

“T want to stop just a little,” he pro- 
claimed with such an air of decision that 
Harry Baggs followed him without protest 
to the fragrant bank. “You’re a good 
fellow,” Janin went on, seated; ‘‘and you’re 
going to be a great artist. It’ll take you 
among the best. But you will have a hard 
time for a while; you won’t want any- 
body hanging on you. I’d only hurt your 
chances—a dirty old man, a drugtaker. I 
would go back to it, Harry; it’s got me, 
like you said. People wouldn’t have me 
round. I doubt if I’d be comfortable with 
them. They’d ask me why I wasn’t Di- 
rector.”’ 

“Come on,” said Harry Baggs for the 
third time; ‘“‘it’s getting late.” 

He lifted French Janin to his feet and 
forced him on. 

“You don’t know life,” the other con- 
tinued. “‘You would get sick of me; you 
might get influenced to put me in a Home. 
I couldn’t get my breath right, there.” 

Harry Baggs forced him over the road, 
half conscious of the protesting words. 
The fear within him increased. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t even listen to him; they 
might not be there. 

His grip tightened on French Janin; he 
knew that at the first opportunity the old 
man would sink back into the oblivion of 
morphia. 

“T’ve done all I could for you, Harry’ — 
the other whimpered. “I’ve been some— 
good. Janin was the first to encourage 
you; don’t expect too much.” 

“Tf I get anywhere, you did it,” Harry 
Baggs told him. 

“T’d like to see it all,’”’ French Janin said. 
“T know it so well. Who’d have thought ”’— 
a dull amazement crept into his voice— 
“that old Janin, the sot, did it? 

And you’ll remember.”’ 

They stopped opposite the entrance to 
the place they sought. Harry Baggs saw 
people on the porch; he recognized a man’s 
voice that he had heard there before. On 
the right of the drive a thick maple tree 
cast a deep shadow, but beyond it a pool of 
clear moonlight extended to the house. He 
started forward, but Janin dragged him 
into the gloom of the maple. 

‘Sing here,’”’ he whispered in the boy’s 
ear; “see, the window—Deh vieni alla 
finestra.” 

Harry Baggs stood at the edge of the 
shadow; his throat seemed to thicken, his 
voice expire. 

“No,” he protested weakly; ‘‘you must 
speak first.” 

He felt the old man shaking under his 
hand and asudden, desperate calm overtook 
him. 

He moved forward a little and sang the 
first phrase of the Serenade. 

A murmur of attention, of surprised 
amusement, arose from the porch; then, as 
his voice gained in bigness, flowed rich and 
thrilling and without effort from his deep, 
powerful lungs, the murmur died away. 
The song rose toward its end; Harry Baggs 
saw nothing but the window above him; 
he put all the accumulated feeling, the 
longing, of the past miserable years into 
his ending. 

A silence followed, in which Harry Baggs 
stood with drooping head. Then an unre- 
strained patter of applause followed; fig- 
ures advanced. French Janin gave the boy 
a sharp unexpected shove into the radiance 
beyond the tree. 

“Go,”’ he said, ‘‘on and on; and never 
come back any more!”’ 

He turned and shambled rapidly away 
into the shadows, the obscurity, that lined 
the road. 
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Just the food for hot weather 
Strengthening and appetizing, not too 


: heavy, easy to digest, easy to prepare, 
requiring little effort and little heat. You 
could not find a food more suitable and 
satisfying for this time of year than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the nourishing elements of good 
meat with the wholesome tonic qualities of choice 
vegetables. 

We make the stock strong and full-bodied — 
And the 


thirteen different vegetables we use are picked 


using selected beef for this purpose. 


from the best varieties that grow. 

We cook each of these in the exact time and 
way best suited to its character, and to bring out 
its qualities most palatably. Each has a part in 
completing this perfectly balanced combination. 

To make vegetable soup at home is an ex- 
travagant use of time and labor when you can 
buy Campbell’s —to say nothing of your expense 
for materials and fuel. 

Why not have the benefit of 
this delicious and satisfying soup, 
already made and cooked — with 
no needless work for you, no 
waste, nor delay? Why not enjoy 
it today? 


21 kinds 


21 KINDS 


Soure' 


Jo pan’ 


10c a can 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE 


SEp; 
4 CAmppeLL COM 
CAMDEN “tere 7) 
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“Try a Fresh Coconut 
Cake My Way” 


Says MADAME CUISINE 


Make it with fresh coconut— not the 
shredded or dried kind. No, you don’t have 
to go to all the trouble of opening a fresh 
coconut and digging out the meat and grating 


it. Not since Baker’s Fresh Grated Coco- 
nut with the milk, was put on the market. 


Taste it with your eyes shut and you'd 
be sure it had just been taken from a freshly 
opened shell. It is packed in a half-cup of 
its own milk, deliciously soft and tender, 
and all grated ready to use. Just open the 
can—and there you are. Use the coconut 
milk if your recipe calls for it. If not, press 

> the coconut thoroughly dry before using. 


But don’t forget to read the label. The Government insists 

that /abels tell the truth, and this label guarantees Baker’s Coco- 

| nut to be sweet when opened; to be pure coconut and coconut 
ea milk—nothing else; to comply with all the Pure Food Laws. 


““With Baker’s Coconut’’—that is my way 


of making a fresh coconut cake. Try it, and Roe Seeg << 
5) : vig ] a 
you ll agree with me. é ' ass 


BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 
WITH THE MILK 
10 cents East of Missouri River 


Ask at your grocer’s and read the label 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Franklin Baker Company, Dept. H, Phila., Pa. 


To Grocers.— Remember that Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut will not 
only replace the package coconut, but it is going to take the whole fresh 
nut market, too. We recommend that you order through your jobber at once. 


of Mark 


HE name of Billings & Spencer 
is an old name, one that is known 


and well thought of wherever drop- 
forgings and tools are used. 


It is a name that inspires confidence 
because every product that bears 
its triangle trademark is made 
with a view to strengthen a reputa- 
tion won through fifty years of de- 


pendable manufacturing service. 


oe BILLINGS A 
& SPENCER CO 
HART FORD.CONN. U.S.A. 
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THE GREAT LEGEND 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“The dreamer, Bernhaus, was on his 
feet, his eyes eager. He cried out an answer 
to Winthrop. 

““You mean Pepin the Short,’ he said. 
‘He was a Frank—a wolf-faced Frank, and 
he’s under France.’ 

“Sebastian Winthrop laughed among the 
paroxysms of his cough. You couldn’t tell 
what the laugh meant. He kept throwing 
his head forward. It looked like a confirma- 
tion of Bernhaus. Then he looked round 
at us with the napkin to his lips. He held 
it there tightly for a good while. Then he 
went on. 

“Under France,’ he said; ‘that’s the 
right place. That’s where the Basilica 
Saint-Malo is, under the old part of Paris, 
rear the Bastille. It used to bea cathedral, 
or something like that, before it got wedged 
down—crowded down by the new Paris 
that is always climbing up. You imagire 
that it’s closed; that nobody goes init. But 
you’re mistaken; it’s a council house, it’s 
the seat of an empire. I know. I wasin it on 
the night of the fifth of September, and the 
Thing that saved France was in it. It was 
full; it was crowded with the men you got in 
your regiment, on the sixth of September, for 
Foch’s army. You called them wolf-faced 
Franks. I don’t quarrel with the poetry of 
the description, if one keeps thinking about 
Pepin the Short.’ 

“He looked at Bertram de Cary. 

““*You spoke for the Republic at Nice, at 
Bordeaux, at Dijon. Other great orators 
spoke for France, winged words, fine and 
noble. A lot of it trickled down through 
the floor of Paris, when the Prussian armies 
began to advance on the second of August. 
But no words spoken in France equaled 
what the Presence in the Basilica Saint- 
Malo uttered that night, sitting in the dust 
and cobwebs and gloom, in an old, worm- 
eaten chair at the end of the great chamber, 
before that crowd of wolf-faced men—I’ll 
call them that, Monsieur Bertram de Cary. 

“<“Mes enfants,” it said, ‘you will go 
up to-morrow and save France. You know 
how to use a knife. You are the equal of 
any soldiers on the face of the earth with 
the knife. Ecoutez! A bayonet is a knife 
with a handle. It’s a knife with a musket 
for a handle!”’ 

““«That’s all it said, Monsieur Bertram 
de Cary. No rounded periods, no elegant 
expressions to be copied on the bases of 
Parisian monuments. I was there. I was 
making a sketch with a piece of charcoal.’ 
He broke off suddenly and put a question 
to Bernhaus. ‘What are the distinguishing 
characteristics of an angel,’ he said—‘I 
mean the big angels of the Pentateuch?’ 

““«Serenity,’ replied the director of fine 
arts, ‘power!’ 

‘Sebastian Winthrop nodded. 

““T wanted France to have a look at this 
Thing, this Thing that had awakened to 
save her naked body from the rape of the 
Prussian horror! 

“Nobody said a word in the whole 
human pack. 

“«“You have got to have a leader,” the 
Thing went on. “Somebody with the blood 
of the old nobles in him. I’ll get you the 
young Marquis de Chantelle.” 

“<«Then it stood up. 

“<““They will have another leader up 
there,” it said. ‘‘But when the Prussians 
charge, follow the little marquis . . . and 
remember, mes enfants, a bayonet is a knife 
on the end of a musket barrel!’’’ 

“Sebastian Winthrop put out his hand 
and took another swallow of the brandy. 

“““That’s what happened on the night of 
the fifth of September, when every man 
among you was at the end of his rope.’ 

“He put down the glass, indicating the 
men about him. 

““*You were walking about in your room 
at the war department, kneading your 
hands, Bertram de Cary. Bernhaus was 
doubled up in his chair, in his studio, with 
his face in his arms. Monsieur Vaudrec 
Saint Urban was awake in his bed, thinking 
of the march of the Prussians along the 
boulevards of Versailles in 1870. Every one 
of you had reached the dead point. Joffre 
had sent his message to the government at 
Bordeaux—his fine, determined, immortal 
message. You had done everything you 
could. The die had to be cast. You had 
dusted Paris. There was no regiment to 
send Foch—you were all standing still. But 


this Thing I saw didn’t seand auiee letra et 


eled over Paris that night. It had no war 
(Concluded on Page 37) 


Fabrics: 
Silk 
Aerpore 
Heetproof 
Tropical Twist 
Mandalay 
Palm Beach 


You’|I always look 
well and feel comfort- 
able no matter how 
warm it is if you wear 
a ““No-wate’’ Suit. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a Rosenwald & Weil 
*’ No-wate’’. | 


Look for our label. 


Gy 


Makers of good summer clothing, trousers, 
overcoats, raincoats, fancy and dress 
waistcoats, smoking jackets, bathrobes, 
automobile and golf apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
CHICAGO 


TRADE 
MARK 


outwear ordinary bicycle tires 
More Than Two to One. 


, Write 
: € for this i} 

ti Avi \ testing 
rane s IAA % Sample | 
é | 


Vitalic Tires have outrun the best bicycle 
tires of other makes two to one in the exer 
perience of so many riders that their abso- } 
lute supremacy can not be questioned. — 


They are made of avery much higher grade - 
of rubber and fabric than is used in onde 
bicycle tires; their many unmatched mile: : 
age records have established them as the | 
highest quality bicycle tire that it is possi- ~ 
ble to produce. . ; 


Write for folder," From Boston to San Fram f 
cisco on one pair of Vitalics.”” ae 


Continental Rubber Works 
1904 Liberty Street 
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SSN PLAIN SPEECH, that car is best 


Rs) which will start quickest,control easiest, 
279 ride smoothest and run longest. ‘To ob- 
esas? tain this result, the Packarp Moror Car 
Company a year ago created the twelve- cylinder 
engine, and provided in the Packarp Tin - S1x 
greater safety, smoother action, longer wear—with 
the elegance of a really fine carriage. By its perform 
ance in the hands of more than 6000 owners, this 
latest Packard has made the twelve-cylinder car the 


worlds standard of automobile sufficiency and value. 


Thirteen styles of open and enclosed bodies. Prices, with any open 
body, f. 0. b. Detroit — The 1-35, $3150.00; the 1-25,82750.00 
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HON 


IRE MILEAGE. 
CONTEST. 


For Employed Chauffeurs 


$5,000 in CASH PRIZES 


IMPORTANT TO Make sure that your chauffeur enters 
CAR OWNERS! the contest now! It inspires and re- 
wards careful driving, increases the life and mileage, and 
cuts down the cost of your tires, while we pay important 
cash prizes to successful drivers. 


MPLOYED Drivers of automobiles are invited to enter the Fourth Annual Ajax Tire 
Mileage Contest for Chauffeurs, now begun and continuing until March 31st, 1917. Two 
hundred and eight cash prizes totaling $5,000 are offered for the highest mileage received 

from any individual Ajax Tire, beyond 5,000 miles. It costs nothing to enter. Any number of 
tires may be nominated. One driver may win only one prize, however, the highest mileage being — 


considered in the awards if two or more tires are entered. ree 

The $5000 in prizes will be divided as follows: Ist prize $500; 2nd, $300; 3rd, $200; next five $100 each; | 
next ten $50 each; next forty $25 each; next fifty $20 each and the next hundred $10 each. In case of ties, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be given each tying contestant. Contest closes March 31st, 1917. Judges, Mr. Alfred 
Reeves, Gen. Mgr. National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; R. A. Patteson, Pres. Tarrytown (N. Y.) National — 
Bank; L. W. Scudder, Certified Public Accountant, New York. 


Ajax Tires are Guaranteed in Writing 5,000 miles! The Ajax 11-year-old 
written guarantee protects the owner up to 5,000 miles, and we reward chauf- 
Jeurs obtaining highest mileage beyond 5,000 miles ! 


Prize Winners in Contest Just Ended! 


[N the Third Annual Contest, which closed March 31st, 208 prize-winning chauffeurs averaged 8,076 miles. The 
first thirty capital prize winners averaged 19,411 miles. Here is the record of the first 10 drivers: — 


MILEAGE PRIZE AMOUNT DRIVER ADDRESS OWNER CAR 
27,220 .... First .... $500.... Geo. C. Mathis .... New Haven, Conn. .... Mrs. J. D. Jackson ec» Cadilge 
25,648.... Second .... 300.... Chas. V. Finfrock .... Dayton, Ohio .... Maurice Costello .... Pierce-Arrow 
25,337 .... Third os...) 200.0 oe Lars\CePedersons 40s Chicazoralll .... Mrs. G. B. VanNorman .... Rambler 
24,896.... Fourth .... 100..5. Jos. Rezek .... Cedar Rapids, Ia. .... M. Ford .... Pierce-Arrow 
24,002 .... Fifth .... 100.... Anthony D. Silvia .... Haverhill, Mass. .... Chas. W. Eaton ..-- . simplex 
22,870.... Sixth net LOO Win S ailigs .... Brooklyn, N.Y. — .... Sylvan Levy .... White 
22,687 .... Seventh * .... 100.... John Laffy .... Chicago, IIl. .... Thos. McInerney bem Aleo 
21,200.... Eighth .... 100.... Fred Weitzman — .... Brooklyn, N.Y. .... Mrs. G. K. Jack -evoi ea Oba 
21,056.... Ninth ..... 50.... George I. Lesser .... New York City .... I. S. Sanger team Lozieg 
20,942... Tenth. | .... 0. 50;...<4 Wim. F. Trueman ,.... St. Louis. Mo: .... W. F. Koken .... Pierce-Arrow 


Ae Ajax Tire Mileage Contests for Employed Chauffeurs HE important success of the contests held in the past — 

were conceived with the idea of inspiring and rewarding _three years encourages us, and the contest is supported — 
proper care and attention to tires and to save them from need- and appreciated by thousands of employing car owners through-— 
less abuse, misuse and neglect. out the country. 


“While others are claiming Quality, we are guaranteeing it.”’ 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York ; 


Factories, Trenton, N. J 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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e to ride; it had no roaring chariot 
1a cushioned tonneau. The only thing 
id was a broken-down fiacre, and an old 
e that your cavalry wouldn’t take. But 
Thing dominated by this determined, 
iotic spirit didn’t care. It searched the 
erranean corners of Paris. 
‘And what happened, Monsieur Ber- 
ideCary? Thenext morning these wolf- 
d men, as you call them, these little 
-faced men of Pepin the Short, swarmed 
-om under Paris and made your regiment 
Foch. You gave them the muskets of 
)—that’s all you had—and they ground 
bayonets!’ 
Sebastian Winthrop got on his feet. 
voice broke in a full note through the 
stly cough. 
‘You got that regiment to Foch just on 
stroke of time. It was there on the 
ning of the eighth of September. The 
le desperate Battle of the Marne hung 
in acre of earth. It hung on the pla- 
_ overlooking the marshes of Saint 
d. Everybody knewit. Foch knew it. 
Germans knew it. The Prussian Im- 
al Guard charged it with massed, picked 
ps. The plateau, above the marshes of 
t Gond, was a slaughter pen, a sham- 
, a hell sector. But the Prussian guard 
vt take it. They never could take it. 
wolf-faced regiment held it. It held it 
the bayonet.’ Sebastian Winthrop 
amed the words out. ‘The bayonet! 
it is it, mes enfants, but a knife with a 
ket for a handle? It held it with that 
sh down there, picked out by the great 
rence for a leader!’ 
He began to stagger round the table, 
ard Monsieur Vaudree Saint Urban, 
ing on to the cloth. 
The old judge rose as he approached. 
Sebastian Winthrop seemed to get his 
nee and a certain vital energy; he 
2d the judge by the arm, led him to the 
low and pointed down into the street. 
followed, crowding round them. The 
5 flickered and glistened on the bronze 
ip. Sebastian Winthrop pointed out 
dominant figure of the young Marquis 
shantelle. 
‘Look at the face!’ he stuttered. ‘Look 
he face!’ 
The amazed old man strained over the 
Jow sill. ‘It’s the criminal degenerate, 
1 Jaques Sauer!’ he cried. 
Then he stood up and wiped the sweat 
isface. He trembled under the emotion. 
‘What does it mean?’ he said. 
Sebastian Winthrop laughed. He got 
< to the table and his glass of brandy. 
‘It means,’ he cried, ‘that the regiment, 
uited out of the men with the wolfish 
s, needed a leader, and the Thing, set 
aving France, selected the young Mar- 

de Chantelle; that is to say, Jean 
ies Sauer!’ 

e paused and took a swallow of the 
idy. 
‘I was there,’ he said; ‘I know. The 
marquis thought his son was out of 
ice. He thought he was big-game hunt- 
in Matabeleland; but he was not. He 
never out of Paris. The old marquis 
ight he suddenly appeared to join this 
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pene He did, but not from Matabele- 
and.’ 

‘Sebastian Winthrop staggered and held 
on to the table. He drank the brandy. He 
fought the cough down in his throat, and he 
laughed. They were in no doubt about 
what the laugh meant this time. He hurled 
it defiantly at Bertram de Cary. 

“*You didn’t know the men you re- 
cruitedforthatregiment: wolf-faced Franks 
from the army of Pepin the Short! That’s 
the poetry of the legend. If you had looked 
at their hands you would have seen the 
tattoo mark on the outside in the trough 
between the thumb and index finger. You 
would have seen the pigeon, the three dots, 
the two dots, the blue initial.’ 

“‘Sebastian Winthropstood upand poured 
the last of the fiery liquor down his raw 
throat. Then he threw the glass against 
the wall. 

“They saved France!’ he cried. ‘They 
saved it with the bayonet!’ He flung up his 
livid hand with the gesture of a victory. 
““ Heoutez, mes enfants! A bayonet is a 
knife with a musket fora handle!” . : 
And It sent them. That determined, pa- 
triotic Thing awakened under Paris sent 
them. Gavil de Verney didn’t paint it— 
Charlemagne on his golden throne under 
Aix-la-Chapelle. De Maltry didn’t paint 
it—Pepin the Short, at the head of his 
wolf-faced Franks!’ 

“The man’s voice ended in an awful sort 
of bursting gurgle. 

***T painted it,’ he said. And he ripped 
the dirty paper off the flat parcel that he 
had carried in and held it up!” 

De Morney paused. Morning had ar- 
rived—a vague gleam of light was running 
over the desert. In a moment, on the edge 
of the ocean of sand, the sun would appear. 
He got slowly on his feet. 

“T maintain,” he said, “‘that the portrait 
Sebastian Winthrop brought with him, 
through the fluid floor of Paris, was one of 
the few works of genius ever painted on this 
earth. It accomplished the dream of every 
living painter. It gave the material aspect 
of a face, and the spirit behind it.” 

“Was it Pepin the Short?” I said. 

“Pepin the Short!’”’ he echoed. “It was 
an old, loathsome woman, with puffy 
eyes, baggy jowls and a drooling mouth. 
No line, no feature, no contour was omitted. 
It was all faithfully presented in every 
abominable detail. a 
face. But behind the face was the pres- 
ence of a spirit, the presence of a great, 


calm, dominating spirit—the spirit before | 


the threshing floor of the Jebusite. 

“It was the vilest human face in all the 
brothels of Sodom, illumined with the pur- 
pose of a heavenly angel!” 

“But the great legend?” I cried. ‘‘Who 
was it?” 

And De Morney answered. 

“Something burst in Winthrop’s dam- 
aged throat, and he fell. He fell headlong 
and he earried the thing down with him. 
The broken frame ripped it up. I know 


only what Bertram de Cary cried out—in | 


horror, in wonder: 

“<“Tt’s the unspeakable marmite, Meére 
des Loups—mother of the wolves—the head 
of all the Apache assassins of Paris!’”’ 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


ind down Broadway—no oftener. He 
atered over to Slade’s corner and stood 
ee him, chalking the cue with dainty 


Yes,” he said reflectively; ‘‘it’s a dog’s 
—the police. And a bonehead crew go 
or it. And that’s what I’d give for the 
le lot of them—see? Fooey—fooey!’’ 
ewriggled his finger in derision, so that 
ring flamed fairly into the dazzled eyes 
1x-Policeman Slade. 

hat little tableau lasted about twenty 
nds, by the best count. It ended when 
le caught the mocker’s wrist and drew 
self upright with the single lunge. 


Vv 


GOT Y’!” roared Slade. 
Mr. Burke did not pause for elucida- 
of that remark. He dropped the cue 
a his free hand no quicker than he 
yped the cheerful grin from his slit 
ith. Mr. Burke’s weakness had led him 
ite toofar perhaps; but for some twenty 
*s he had been perfecting the gentle art 
he get-away. From his toes he threw 
whole weight suddenly backward, and 
‘lade lurched he met the other’s jaw on 


five knuckles, with the whole recoil behind 
them. 

Now a knockout is a matter of adequate 
shock on a nerve center, the experts tell 
us—so many units of impact against so 
much nerve resistance. Stringer Burke had 
a very fair working knowledge of the for- 
mula; but unfortunately the subject was 
drunk, which means lessened conductivity. 
Had Slade been sober, he must have col- 
lapsed ‘“‘neatly and completely in blue” — 
to borrow a phrase from the old regulations. 
As it was, he sustained a cerebral explosion 
that went far toward clearing away the 
fumes—and his grip tightened on Burke’s 
wrist like the drawing of a noose. 

“T got y’!”” he stammered, shaking his 
head to lift the haze from his eyes. “I—I 
got y’!”’ Which was true in a way, but 
premature. 

For the next half minute Groley’s was an 
extremely busy place. Most of the gentle- 
men there present heard an inner impera- 
tive cue to exit—perhaps from delicacy. 
Some sensitive soul turned out the lights, 
but forgot the hanging cones by the far pool 
table and left a soft flood of radiance for 

(Concluded on Page 39) 


. That was the | 
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The Imitation: 
Contents Destroyed 


: The Genuine: 
What Science Reveals Contents Not Even Scorched 

Dry wood burnsat about 550 
degrees. Paperscorchesat from 
325 to 400 degrees. But the 
temperature in THE SAFE- 
CABINET is only 273 degrees 
when encompassed in heat up 
to 2,180degrees. Themaximum 
heat in a serious conflagration 
is approximately 2,000 degrees 
and then only for a short time 
at that temperature. 

Iron resists fire, but con- 
ducts heat. Size for size, THE 
SAFE-CABINET has twice 
the capacity of an iron safe, 
yet weighs but a third as much 
and costs far less. 

THE SAFE-CABINET, be- 
cause of Zenitherm insulation, 
would give the same protection 
even if its outer steel shell were 
removed. THE SAFE-CABI- 
NET, S-Cientest Model, is in- 
spected and certified “*Light- 
weight Safe’’ by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, the 

a highest authorities in America. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 
S-ClENTEST 


al (ey f=) 
48 styles and sizes adapted to every busi- 
ness, profession and home. Highest award 
at both California Expositions. Construc- 
tion patented. Trade name protected 


A $20,000 card index system, compiled by 
years of labor and impossible of replacement, was totally 
destroyed by fire near Syracuse, N. Y. Fire came un- 
heralded, as it will come, by the law of averages, to you. 


THE SAFE-CABINET would have saved that loss as 
it will prevent yours if you act before fire strikes. 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, you need this priceless dis- 
covery to protect your papers, records, files, instruments, or house- 
hold valuables and keepsakes that can’t be insured or replaced. 

If you wait till fire or burglars come—remember your loss will 
be inexcusable. For THE SAFE-CABINET ends fire peril and 
repeatedly has thwarted cracksmen. 

But please let no one deceive you—mere steel ‘‘safes’’ or in- 
sulated cabinets are not SAFE-CABINETS. Don’t imperil your 
papers, maps, or valuables by leaving them exposed to hazard— 
don’t entrust them to lesser containers. 


Write Today—A Year to Pay 


Get our new photo-catalog, low prices, easy 
terms and documentary evidence of THE SAFE- 
CABINET’S astounding performance in labora- 
tory furnaces and terrific conflagrations. Sent 
free! For Safety’s Sake, send at once to— 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. 137, Marietta, Ohio 


Originators-and Sole Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET 
Branches and Agencies Most Everywhere (41) 


Two painters estimated on. 
the job. One said 150 
gallons; the other said 


140. It regdjred 95 
of DEVOE. . 


ent 


Marble Floor Finish 

The best varnish for 
linoleums and floors. 
Preserves the natural 
color of hard and soft 
wood; made to resist 
the wear and tear which 
it will necessarily re- 
ceive on a floor. 


Holland Enamel 


The best enamel 
made for producing a 
perfect porcelain finish 
in imitation of tile. 
Washableand sanitary. 
Will not crack or turn 
yellow. Easy to apply. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 
New York 


Devoe takes fewer gal- 
lons because it is a// paint — 
pure paint—paint to the 
last drop in the can. 


DEVOF. ¥ 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States. \ 
Founded in New York 1754. Prt sess See; 


4 Send fer Color Cards 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 
Chicago 


and other suggestions 
that will help you beau- 
tify your home. Write 
your name and address-- 


in the margin and mail 
ry to us to-day. 
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70 horsepower—Eight Cylinders 
Seven passenger Touring Car 
Aisleway between front seats 
127-inch wheel base— 


J. 0 b. factory 


The Latest and Largest Eight 


Size means more than meas- 
urement—it means greater 
merit — many more advantages. 


The Cole Eight is the largest 


eight cylinder automobile in 
the world. 


The performance of the 


Cole seventy-horsepower motor 
is almost miraculous. 
Quick as a flash, it silently 


and swiitly slips from a stand- 


- still to sixty miles an hour! 


Faster? It will go faster than 
you will everdaretravel. You'll 
probably never use half the 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


power always at your com- 
mand. But it’s there for the 
pinch! 3 

That’s probably the reason 
we have never been able to 
catch up with orders. : 

Isn’t that the car you want? = 
It’s all in the Cole Eight) ae 
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ed so few cared to look upon. Three 
_z, the pool players among them, crept 
js0t about the spinning tangle. 
thin that half minute Mr. Burke 
:stly tried every trick known to car- 
- science, which bears little relation 
(ieensberry’s rules. He attempted to 
. ze Slade with the knee kick; to break 
ikle; to stun, maim or tear him; and 
17 to gouge out his eyes. He succeeded 
rae, for Slade was slowly working his 
-m back and up into a hammer Jock. 
‘inger ran up the first signal. 
‘near ’m!” he gasped. “Smear ’m!”’ 
\1 this was a cry that would be remem- 
‘ against him. But his need was great. 
\ rop-haired little man, one of the pool 
its, managed to sink a claw into Slade’s 
‘der and to cling like a pup on a wheel. 
this other fist he began to chop Slade 
‘the head and face. But, though his 
‘knuckles slashed the flesh like paper, 
-Jnoroom for a fullswing. Perhaps the 
‘letting even helped the ex-policeman. 
ut a savage last ounce of twist on 
jld and Stringer dropped limp with 
(eal. Slade left him; which was as 
lfor the gang closed in, clogging legs 
rms. 
er weight had all the best of this game 
‘st berserk fury. They fought to drag 
} own and they were men skilled in the 
Bit by bit they smothered him until 
eld him pinned against the table; and 
‘natched up a cue to crush his skull. 
‘here Groley gave them pause, thrust- 
arlessly among them, though his oily 
-vas as white as his shirt. 
free it! That’s enough! Not in my 


‘ay glanced toward their leader, slumped 
-gibbering heap on the marble floor. 
jy tugged at him. 

‘jome—clear out, everybody! No more 
(Burke. Not here! Come out of this!” 
des seemed willing. 

‘roley!” It was Slade’s voice, thick 
lxhaustion. ‘‘Groley, I call on you to 
|; that man! You hear me? If you 
him away I’ll have your place raided 
[rou in the jug before night. You’re 
‘id who ean’t disappear !”’ 

ley took a step toward him. 

ook out what you’re doin’, Slade!” he 
» sharply. ‘“‘These are my friends. 
're goin’ to clear out; and so are you 
: they’re gone.” 

top that man!” said Slade, helpless 
st the table. “I call on you to stop 
‘huck it! You ain’t a cop no more. 
| yougottodowithstoppin’ anybody?” 
hat man is pinched!”’ 

nd you'll be croaked if you say so!” 
ere was every logic with Groley. 
al strangers had fallen into a little 
i>. Well—let them part and go their 
) Whose affair would it be? Only po- 
en are paid to stand upon the strict 
| of the law and take broken heads for 
nd Slade was not a policeman. He 
lgiven up his badge. This was all 
‘us; and more obvious than all was 
2avy cue impending. 

Vill y’ quit?” 

‘ley was glancing round to be sure 
| were no witnesses. White-faced but 
rable, his choice was made. And so 
-lade’s—or, rather, Slade had to make 
(oice, because the stuff was in him that 
it Fogel had rightly sensed. 

yer you I’m going to get that guy!” 
“id. 

|e cue swept at him; but he tore partly 
‘200k the blow on his shoulder, and got 
iuight smash home on the face of the 
who sent it. And the voice of Stringer 
}2 was raised in frenzied warning: 
jand, away from ’m! Stand away 
1m!’ 

le others leaped aside as he fired. 
{ting on the floor, with his broken left 
‘Tailing, he shot with his right pressed 
ist his side. Sheer madness in such a 
, public to the avenue! His followers 
_it—knew the folly of hot where cold 
I have served—and took inconti- 
y totheir heels. This was not their way 
ae could finish it himself—if he 
‘ble, 

\rke did his best. 
sed in his shots. 


Deliberately he 
It was the price 


had to pay—to take his chance of 
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those six bullets point-blank as he hung 
over the end of the pool table, tugging at 
his hip. He always said it was the price— 
to clear his score as a quitter. 

Stringer threw the empty gat at him 
with a scream, and scrambled up; but 
Slade had caught up with the game now 
and his hand came away from his hip— 
armed. 

Of course he had no business to be armed. 
A city ordinance and a state law forbid the 
carrying of weapons by civilians. It was 
curious that nobody seemed to think of 
that—not Stringer, who could only stand 
whimpering curses; or Groley, who could 
only wring his manicured hands; or the 
crop-haired pool player, who could only lie 
on his back and stare at the ceiling—not 
even Slade himself. 

“JT said I’d got y’!”’ was his remark. 


VI 


OGEL sat back in his chair and heard 

the report impassively. But if he be- 
trayed no other sign there was a rare gleam 
under his veiling eyelids as he looked out 
across the desk. And what he saw was 
worth it. 

There was Slade, a red ruin that flamed 
with wounds and triumph; and there were 
the two prisoners, handcuffed together, as 
sick a pair of rogues as ever fell tardily into 
retribution; and, not least, old Sam Dool 
in the background, petrified by the amazing 
scene to which he had just been summoned. 

*“Mahoney’s ring!’”’ Slade was saying as 
he laid the big sparkler on the desk. “‘You’ll 
see it fits the description. And here’s the 
lad ” He kept the break out of his 
voice. “ Here’s the lad who wore it. I don’t 
know his name, but he’s the one I been 
hunting for six months—the car-barn gang 
leader. And I guess I’ll take a conviction 
on this case, Lieutenant.” 

Fogel’s chair creaked as he sat forward 
and dipped his pen with a vast fist. 

“The case will be handled by the proper 
parties at the proper time,” he said with 
complete detachment. ‘‘Now what charge 
do you want me to enter against these 
men?” 

Slade hesitated, until he caught Fogel’s 
drift and grinned. 

“Oh, anything will do to hold ’em on 
overnight. You might make it—resisting 
an officer.”’ 

“*Officer—hell!’’ spluttered Burke, un- 
able to contain himself against the mani- 
fold treachery of events. “‘Why, he ain’t 
no officer! He’s a civilian—and drunk at 
that!” 

Fogel regarded him mildly. 


“Well, you know that makes no differ- | 


ence,” he explained. 


perfect right to make an arrest. Suppose 


“A civilian has a | 


we say concealed weapons or attempted | 


homicide—or something like that?’ he 
added, glancing at Slade. 

Slade turned a deeper crimson, if that 
was possible. He craned over the desk. 
The thing he sought was there, in plain 
sight, on Fogel’s open blotter. He scooped 
it up. And with trembling fingers he 
pinned his badge where it belonged, on his 
left breast once more. 

“That charge stands, Lieutenant.” 

“Hey?” inquired Fogel with amiable 
surprise. “‘Why, of course! I got it writ’ 
already. By Patrolman Slade, on special 
assignment! Now, Sam, if you'll help 
search these gents—I guess that will be 
all 

But it was not quite all. Some minutes 
later Sam Dool, returning from below 
stairs, came snuffling into the room alone. 
Sam did not wholly understand; but he 
had been robbed of a carrion morsel and he 
felt aggrieved to the depths of his scavenger 
soul. 


“Sam,”’ said Fogel casually, ‘‘rush me | 


another can of black, will y’? 
Sam——”’ 


The chair creaked, and Fogel sat back | 


and looked full at him for a moment. What- 
ever small vengeance Sam might have been 
meditating, the thought of it withered and 
died under that heavy-lidded gaze. 

“Sam, everybody has the right to shoot 
his mouth once in a while. It’s natural he 
should, and useful, too—sometimes. Put 
mostly it’s better to keep his mouth to eat 
with, Sam—to eat with!” 

And Sam decided that the Lieutenant 
was probably right. 
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Your Kind of Candy— 


Select Virginia peanuts combined with delicious chocolate candy. 
Made clean—Kept clean— Wrapped Dust Proof. 
Nut Tootsie Rolls are sold everywhere candy is sold—Se a roll. 
THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., NEW YORK 
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A Warm Welcome 


awaits the wise husband who 
takes friend wife a box of 
pure silk 


Softness, fine ankle-fit, beau- 
tiful sheen and perfect shades 
of delicate colors show its 
unusual quality. 


Especially will she be glad 
when she learns that Everwear 
softness, newness and look of 
luxury do not disappear at the 
first washing. 


Mr. Man, treat yourself to 
Everwear Sox and be glad, too. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Women and Children 


Everwear Hosiery is sold by 
department stores and_haber- 
dashers. If not at yours, write us. 


Light and medium weights; all 


popular shades; pure thread 
silk, lise and cotton. $1.00, 
73, 50c, -35e. and. 25. 


| Calibig 
| Grafonola 


Price, $150 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Is It Grand Opera? You may hear it to-day, as you heard 
it then, the great voice that thrilled you at the opera-house— 
whether it is Fremstad or Bonci or Destinn; Garden, Matzenauer, 
Slezak, Constantino; or Bispham or Mardones or any other of 
the world-famous artists of the operatic stage whose greatest 
arias from the greatest operas are recorded on Columbia Double- 
Disc Records. 


supreme interpreter of the ’cello, and stand enthralled before the 
pure, sweet melody he draws from the vibrant strings; or 
admire the fiery genius of Ysaye, the brilliance of Parlow, Hofmann, 
Godowsky and the artistry of Barrere, as though in truth the artists them- 
selves were playing for you in person. 


A Great Instrumentalist? You can listen to Casals, the world’s : 
| 


Orchestral Music? Never before reproduced as you hear it on Columbia ; 
Throbbing with life, glowing with color, Columbia orchestral records ate | 
of tone-production. And in every other class of instrumental records—trio, e 
band, quartette—this supremacy holds.good. You need not be a music crt 
it—simply hearing is believing. 


A Swinging Dance-Tune? Start a Columbia Record playing, an¢ 
swings you out on the floor with its sparkling brilliance, resistless itt 
ous, gay invitation. Columbia Records for the dance are famous for t 
the rhythm, the fire, the life, and the perfect time that makes you dane 
in spite of yourself. 


Or Just a Good Laugh? Weber & Fields, Frank Tinney, Al. Jols: 
Williams and a score of other headliners are recording exclusively for C 
Records. You will find their hits while they are hits—almost the min) 
are out—at Columbia dealers’ everywhere. In comedy, dance, orchestt 
other records, it pays you to look for the ‘‘double-note” trade-mark? 


Columbia Grafonolas at 
all prices from *15 to #350 
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The Columbia Grafonola is the highest development of 
the first successful instrument of musical sound-reproduction. 


Test After Test has demonstrated its superiority in fone. 
Juries of musicians, juries of experts, boards of award at six 
expositions have judged it supreme in this respect. Not once, 
but almost without exception, opinions stood unanimous in 
naming the Columbia Grafonola ‘The One Incomparable 
Musical Instrument.”’ 


The New Electric Columbia Grafonola is the last 
word in convenience. Only after exhaustive tests under 
every conceivable condition, proving absolutely that the 
motor will give effective, continuous, dependable service, is 
to the discriminating musical public. 
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or is a marvel of accuracy and precision, driving the turn- 
1 an evenness of speed that does not vary a hair-breadth in 
d revolutions. 


— 


of Any Attention from You, once the electric current 
ide from changing records. To start the instrument 
ly bring the tone-arm over to playing position. 


tes Perfectly on Any Current, whether direct or alternat- 
ptable to any voltage; may be attached to any socket; and can 
ed upon to give continuous, silent, effective service under any 
nditions. If you have electric current in your home, this instru- 
igned for you. 


our New Electric Models (Galsonl AN 
at *125, 9135, 175 and *225 — 
Columbia 
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ah Price, $225 
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O be sure to have in your lunch-basket the “big taste” of Underwood 

Deviled Ham—the taste of “home-cooked” ham, all the salt-and- 
sugar-and-hickory-smoke savor kept in by casserole cooking. It’s the 
biggest hunger-appeasing taste on record. 


SIX SANDWICHES FOR YOUR LUNCH BOX 
Underwood Deviled Ham spread on fresh white bread—cut thin. 
Underwood. Deviled Ham with chopped English walnuts, brown bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham with mayonnaise, on thin entire-wheat bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices tomato, lettuce leaves, white bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham with chopped pimientos on fresh white bread. 
Underwood Deviled Ham and chopped hard-boiled egg—equal quan- 


SEND FOR “GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 

a valuable booklet containing eighteen other new, tempting sandwich recipes, besides all the rest of the 
famous Little Red Devil recipes— Underwood Deviled Ham stuffed eggs, Underwood Deviled Ham 
salads, timbales, omelets, scallops, rarebits, etc.—delicious dishes for every meal in the year. FREE 
15c will bring you economical can to try. Always mention grocer’s name when writing 
and if possible say whether he sells Underwood—most grocers do. Send now. 

WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 52 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


*“Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


SS TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham 
SS] from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. |\————== 
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Advustable 
Toilet Kits 


Here is a newly invented traveling 
kit for which men and women 
have long been waiting. 

The Fitall kit is adjustable. It 
can be used with your present 
toilet articles, and changed when- 
ever you wish it to contain what- 
ever you desire. The adjustable 
spaces and self-locking straps 
hold each article tight. The only 
kit which holds complete outfit, 
including entire shaving set and 
original packages, cans or tubes 
of tooth paste, talcum, etc. 


No Waste Space As 
in Old Outfits 


Fitall Kits cost no more—fitted or un- 
fitted—than the old style. They may be 
had in different sizes and a variety of 
attractive styles of waterproof fabrics 
and flexible leather. Prices $1.00 and up, 
Ask your dealer to show you Fitall Kits, 
or write to us if he has not yet obtained 
them for his stock. 

Descriptive booklet on request. 


Eiseman, Kaiser & Company 
Leather Goods 


EKCO Ekco Building, Chicago = 
= (6) = 
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This is the 


Display 


Manufacturers of Ekco Make = | 


Snug-Fit Means Com- 
fort and Good Looks 


Choose your goggles the 
way you choose your clothes 
—with an eye to looks and 
a sense of fitness. 


Look right 


Peel right. 


vce VAL SORT BOccues 


SOW 


gh gS C . 
GOGGLES 


Willson Goggles are not just bits 
of glass to protect the eyes. Get the 
right one and it unmistakably belongs. 
Adds style and distinction while giv- 
ing all the protection the most sensi- 
tive eyes could need. 

There’s a Willson Goggle that fits 
your face as though made to measure. 
Whatever, purpose you need it for, 
look in the Willson Display Case for 
the goggle you want. You’ll find it at 
your dealer’s. 


Prices, $1.50 to 25c 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
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avoid the possibility of collision; the second, 
of appreciation. I stand on my rights.” 

“Try the profile,’’ advised the young lady, 
and immediately made herself wooden, with 
outstretched fingers and awkward arms. 

“Stop! You’re turning into a Dutch 
doll! Here, you want to rest. Wait a bit. 
My saddle blanket is clean. Vl] get it for 
you.” He brought the blanket, a thick 
Navajo, and folded it; the young lady 
sat down obediently. Dick returned, carry- 
ing the saddle. ‘‘ Here is my card,” he said 
sedately, and laid his finger on a silver oval 
on the saddle fork. 

“Richard Rainboldt.”’ The girl read the 
engraved name; she rose and made a grace- 
ful curtsy. “I am delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Rainboldt. I am Judith Elliott, of San 
Clemente.” 

Dick bowed gravely. ‘Miss Elliott!’ he 
murmured. “So pleased!” As the girl re- 
sumed her seat on the Navajo, he added: 

“But San Clemente is not your home?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve only been there a month. 
I am visiting my cousins, the Armstrongs. 
Do you know them?” 

Dick shook his head. “‘I only came here 
a week ago, and I haven’t been over to San 
Clemente yet. You’re an old-timer, com- 
pared with me. But about your accident? 
I suppose your horse is not close by, or you 
would have sent me after him at once. Is 
he hurt?” 


away. ‘Pride goeth before destruction and 
an haughty spirit before a fall.’ They 
warned me not to attempt this trail. I 
came through that little gap you see there.”’ 
She pointed back to the high notch m the 
southwest. 

“Some trip for a girl to make alone, and 
her anewcomer,”’ said Rainboldt with warm 
admiration in his voice. “‘ Haughty spirit is 
about right, I guess. But they shouldn’t 
have let you come.” 

Miss Elliott turned her unrepentant head. 

““They don’t know. I started as if I were 
going on the other side, and slipped round 
camp quietly. I was visiting at Van Pat- 
ten’s camp, you know.” 

“JT don’t know anything,” said Dick. 
“I’m but a stranger here—as I was just ob- 
serving when you arrived. Heaven is my 
home.” 

““Well,”’ said Miss Elliott, “‘Van Patten’s 
| is a sort of a summer camp—more like a 
clubhouse. Beautiful place. It is almost at 
the top of the gap on the other side, but 
there’s a wagon road blasted out to it. I 
knew people came this way sometimes. So 
I came. | was over all the worst, too, when 
that horse, that sd 

“Tormented?”’ suggested Dick. 

“Thank you. When that tormented 
| horse stumbled and rolled downhill. Not 
| stumbled and rolled exactly—he slipped 
| on a smooth stretch of rock and slid down- 
| hill. I held to the rein, but he jerked away 
and ran—oh, dear, you never saw anything 
| like it!” 

“Tf he went back to camp your friends 


| will be dreadfully alarmed.” 


“He didn’t. He went straight down the 
| mountain, clear to the foot, in a cloud of 
| dust. He started a big bowlder to rolling 
| as he got up, poor dear,” said Miss Elliott, 
relenting. ‘‘I suppose that scared him and 
| made him run, and his running started 
| more bowlders and little rocks, and that 
| made him run faster, and so he started 
| more rolling stones, and so on and on and 
| on. ’T'was a grand spectacle. But oh, how 
different from:the home life of our own 
| dear queen!”’ 

“How far back was this?” 

; Miss Elliott pointed. “‘ About two miles, 
| ess.”’ 

“But why didn’t you go back?” 

“T had started to come this way,’ 
| Miss Elliott rebelliously. 
| Mr. Rainboldt gazed at her with marked 
respect. 

“You shall do that little thing,’ he de- 
clared seriously. “You can take old Wise- 
man, when you’re rested. I’ll trot alongside 
to fetch him back. And your horse will be 
all right. He’ll stop with a bunch of saddle 
horses and they’ll get him at some of the 
ranches.” 

““Where are the ranches?”’ 

“Why, haven’t you seen them? Look 
right at the very foot of the main hill— 
' look close. You can see three from here. 
_ Watch for the bright green—that’s the cot- 
tonwoods. Then you can see the houses 
and corrals close beside.”’ 


p 


said 
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“Oh-h!” said Miss Elliott, and her eyes 
grew big and round. “Why-y! The trees 
look like little green feathers and the cor- 
rals—why, they look like little work. 
baskets!” 

“They’ve a right to look small. I reckon 
they’re a good half mile straight down, or 
near it.” Ef : 

“This is the life!” said Miss Elliott 
cheerfully. “But I haven’t thanked you 
for your kind offer to take me home—which 
is hereby gratefully accepted. Only for my 
high heels, though, I’d go on foot in the 
spirit of the Dutch miner who wasted his 
substance in riotous living and walked home 
in the dust behind the wagon—you know 
the story, perhaps.” eS 

“Yes. He made use of an expression. He 
said: ‘Walk, you expressioned Dutchman— 
walk! Walk—expression—walk!’” — 

Miss Judith nodded vigorously. “That's 
the way I felt. For I should have ridden 
round above that bad place. It was abso- 
lutely glassy. I knew at the time that I was 
taking a chance, but I was too lazy to make 
the detour. But, dear me, perhaps I am 
keeping you from your business—your 
work?” 

“On the contrary, dear me, I have not a 
single business on hand. I came up here for 
a look-see; strictly for pleasure.” 

“‘Oh—and I’ve spoiled it!” ; 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that light ex- 
actly,” said Mr. Rainboldt. 

Miss Elliott rose briskly. “Well, we’d 
better be going. I’mrestednow. Yourboot 
heels are not much better for walking than 
mine are. Oh, the vanity of men!” 

“Right about the vanity, but wrong in 
the application,” said Dick, saddling up. 
““Cowmen need boot heels in their business. 
I'll tell you as we go along.” 

But he did not tell her about boot heels. 
They traveled single file along the rough 
trail, with only a word of caution or en- 
couragement flung back over Dick’s shoul- 
der for all conversation. When they came 
to better going, as they neared San Cle- 
mente Pass, Dick fell back and walked be- 
side with a hand in Wiseman’s mane. The 
lady was preoccupied; a little V-shaped 
wrinkle appeared between her black brows. 

“There’s where I’m staying—with Emil 
James,” said Dick as they drew even with 
the Square and Compass ranch. ; 

“Yes, I know Mr. James,” said Judith 
absently. The young man was quick to 
sense some unexplained change from their 
former sprightly footing. It was the girl 
who spoke first. 

“You won’t have to take me to town, 
Mr. Rainboldt,” she said. “I’ve just re- 
membered that the stage—the buckboard 
that carries the mail, I mean—gets to San 
Clemente between six and seven. I can- 
wait at the Gap and take that. Then you 
won’t have so far to walk.” 

“Why, I’d just as lief take you all the 
way, Miss Eliott.” ; 

“Tt will not be necessary, thank you.’ 

Rainboldt shrugged his shoulders. _ 

““You’re the doctor. We won't have to 
wait long. I’ve seen the mail outfit coming 
for half an hour.”’ 

““Where?”’ ; 

Dick pointed. ; 

“See it? Crawling along up the third 
little ridge? No, here, coming from the 
southeast.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” ; 

“T was hoping you wouldn’t think of 
it,” said Dick truthfully. J 

The young lady made no response to this 
little remark. Her face glowed like a ruby 
in the sun. When the blush died away she 
knitted her brows again, as in some Pel- — 
plexity; seeing which Dick strode on ahead, — 
swinging swiftly down the last easy slope. 

Their trail came out in the highest point 
in San Clemente Gap, barely wide enough, 
here, for the wagon road. Miss Judie 
mounted and patted Wiseman’s friendly 
nose. ‘ : 

“Tired?” said Dick sympathetically. , 

“Oh, no! You must be, though,” said 
the girl. But she seemed ill at ease. ar 

“How are the strikers coming 0” ie 
asked Dick in a perfunctory attempt 


trouble. I don’t know the rights of it. 
prejudiced, I guess. My father owns® 


he mine and so does Uncle Jim. He 
sa lot. Uncle Jim is J. C. Armstrong, 


know. 
No, I don’t know anyone on the west 


The stage is nearly here,” said Judith. 
Oh, it will be ten minutes yet. They 
> to stop and rest coming up this steep 


Thank you very much, Mr. Rainboldt. 
have been very kind.”’ She held out 
hand. ‘ 

| speechless wrath and astonishment 
iboldt saw that she was offering him a 
r dollar. He bent his head with an ex- 
vated air of humility and gratitude. 
, thank you!” he said sweetly. He 
- the coin and flung it away with a 
k jerk of the wrist, as though it had 
| white hot. It flashed in the sunlight; 
iled above the ocatilla bushes and fell 
bushy-topped cedar far below. “Good 
|? 

dh!” said Judith faintly. 

e took off his hat, bowed low, swung 
the saddle and whirled down the hill at 
isk trot, bolt upright, his hat tiptilted. 
stage toiled up the slope. 

dh, Mr. Rainboldt! Come back! Oh, 
sorry! I didn’t know!” Judith was 
y running after him at the last words; 
voice rose as she ran. Too late she real- 
the full enormity of her offense. She 
ped with one hand on her breast and 
d imploringly to Rainboldt’s implaca- 
yack: 

Some back! Please, Mr. Rainboldt!”’ 
iboldt rode on. 

vagrant tear splashed down her flushed 
k. She turned her small face toward 
Clemente and set out resolutely; she 
ed her pearly teeth together. 

Walk, damn you, walk!” said Judith. 


Vv 


| ELL, J. C., you came at last,’ said 
Mendenhall heartily. ‘This is the 
1 day I’ve met the stage for you. Arm- 
ag, you and I haven’t always got along 
itifully, but this is one time I’m glad to 
you. This strike is getting my goat. 
afraid we are going to have trouble. 
’t you come up to the office and make 
icine? I’m uneasy in my mind. You 
ohone your missus, and I’ll have supper 
over from the hotel.” 
All right, Herman,” said J. C., burly, 
re-jawed, bushy-browed. ‘‘ What’s it 
bout, anyhow?” 
Nothing, except what I wrote you— 
ing us up for more money. They’re 
born, or I am, or both. I really should 
» written before, I guess. I was hoping 
+t it settled without bothering you.”’ 
What about. insufficient timbering? I 
the men made a grievance of that too.” 
endenhall brushed the query aside. 
Yes, they were right about that. We 
short and put in some pretty weak 
‘s in the stopes above the four-hundred- 
drift. I wanted to get the ore out to fill 
contract, and ’twas safe enough for a 
days. The new men are doing the job 
now—part of ’em. I put the rest to 
ing the adit we started to drain the 
p. Spencer and I talked it over and de- 
1 not to run a night shift yet. If any of 
old men have a mind for violence a 
t shift would give them their chance. 
y can’t well do dirty work in daytime, 
ill sight of town. It’s too expensive to 
the pumps going without a full crew 
1e job, so we thought we’d best rush the 
before the mine flooded. Don’t go so 
J.C.; you’re forgetting my game leg.” 
Me they misuse the Mexicans you 
Why, no, I don’t believe they did,” said 
denhall with eager generosity. ‘‘ Mostly 
words, I guess; maybe a little hus- 
nothing to hurt. But they. used 
ity rough talk to Spencer, too. That 
e it hard for me. I can’t very well go 
: On my superintendent. If they had 
2 to me first, J. C., I might have given 
1 the extra half-dollar temporarily, till 
lirectors could meet and decide what to 
I wanted to keep the mine running. 
I couldn’t go over Spencer’s head, 
iI now?” 
No,” said Armstrong, frowning. “Think 
abor unions didn’t send a man here to 
up the trouble?” 
- hardly believe so. They just took a 
y for four dollars per. No mine has 
paid that in San Clemente. I don’t 
Vv why they picked on us. Gosh, I’d 
to knuckle down to ’em, though of 


se the directors may decide to. do.it. 


he other hand, we’ve had the old push 
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with us from the first—and I liked the old 
boys, J. C.” 

_ “That they’ve been with us from the first 
is exactly what makes this crack mighty 
nearly unforgivable,” said J. C. ‘If they 
wanted an advance they should have asked 
for it like men, and kept on to work till we 
had time to think it over, at least.” 

“Shucks, J. C., you mustn’t expect too 
much of men like that, just ignorant old 
mossbacks. Their tongues are rough, but 
they’re not badhearted. You must expect 
that sort to go off half-cocked once in a 
while. Like as not half of ’em are sorry now 
and would be glad to be on the job again.”’ 

“They’ll get the chance,’’ said the other 
grimly, “‘if they go to work at the old scale. 
Then if they have any proposition to make 
we'll consider it—and not till then.” 

“That’s the way I hoped you’d see it. 
For if the directors: give in’ Spencer will 
have to go—me, too, probably. [hope they 
don’t hold out so long that we can’t get to- 
gether. People say—I don’t know how true 
it is—that the miners at the Memphis and 
the Bennett-Stephenson are giving up part 
of their wages to carry the strikers over. 
And the cowmen are eggin’ ’em on.” 

““They’ll give in or stay out for keeps. 
No man can tell me how to run my busi- 
ness,’’ said Armstrong. 

Mendenhall, lagging behind on the steep 
trail, permitted a malicious gleam of amuse- 
ment to flicker in his eyes. 

“You’re walking me off my feet with this 
pesky limp of mine,” he said. ‘‘Slow up, 
and cool off. I was pretty hot myself at 
first. Reckon I’m getting patient in my old 
age, for I’mtrying tosee bothsides. There’s 
another thing, J. C.; serious too. This new 
outfit I shipped in from outside looks like 
they might be ugly customers. They’re 
rubbin’ it over on the old hands something 
scandalous. Spencer tries to hold’em down; 
but they drink a good deal. Strike or no 
strike, I’d hate to see any of the old gang 
get in bad or get hurt. Only for that I 
would have had in a full crew before now. 
But this new bunch are bad hombres. Old 
strike breakers, you know. They look 
tough tome. Their ringleader, in particular, 
Clay Connor, he’s a regular wolf. More 
than one of ’em are gunmen, I judge. And 
they don’t break rocks for shucks, and 
they’re insubordinate, and they’re costing 
us like hell—to say nothing of the risk of 
bloodshed.” 

“Tf there’s any bloodshed or destruction 
of property the old crowd is out for keeps 
if the mine goes bust onit,” said Armstrong. 

‘Rasy all, J. C.! If the newcomers start 
it you wouldn’t bar out the old boys? A 
man’s got a right to defend himself, I sup- 
pose, even if he is a striker.” 

“Oh, I suppose so—if we knew who 
started it. Nobody ever started a shooting 
scrape, to hear them tell it.” 

“That’s right, too. How does this hit 
you, J. C.? -Let’s rush that drain right 
through so the mine don’t flood—all of us 
sittin’ on the lid—and then ship out the 
newcomers and shut down the mine till the 
strikers come to our terms, hey?”’ 

“That’s the caper. Freezeout.”’ 

“Freezeout:it is. We can rush that adit 
through to the water in another week. Then 
we'll be hunky, if the strikers don’t get to 
hittin’ up the booze. I’ll say this for them, 
J. C.: they’re well led or well advised. 
They’ve held in and stood for a good deal 
of insultin’ talk these last few days. Hope 
they can keep it up. Say, J. C., if they 
were to blow up the pumps on us before we 
got our drain finished it would put a crimp 
in us for fair, wouldn’t it? Well, here we 
are. You go in the office. I’ve got a bottle 
of fine old Pontet-Canet in the cooler. I'll 
get that. Then we’ll phone for supper and 
discuss ways and means.”’ 

As Mendenhall opened the refrigerator 
Clem Gray came out of the assayer’s office 
and joined him. 

““What does he say, Uncle Herman?” 
he whispered. 

“Got him!” said Mendenhall blithely. 
“ Swallowed it, hook, bob and sinker! Pom- 
pous old ass!” 


Six men filed into Armstrong’s gate next 
day—Corwen, Pendravis, Price, Owens, 
Murtha and Wigfall. Armstrong came out 
to meet them. He waited on the walk be- 
low the piazza and held up a forbidding 
hand. 

“Tf you are here as individuals, as my old 
friends and neighbors—come in! If you 
come as any kind of a delegation or com- 
mittee from your ungrateful ‘union,’ go back 
the way. you, came!’ His bushy brows 

“(Continued on Page 46) 
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Vinruding-Is 
whoat Motoring, 


HEN you leave the hot, stuffy city 

behind you for a cool, enjoyable 

stay in the country and find 

the Evinrude waiting, ready 

** for a quick spin across-lake to cottage and 
friends—that’s the happiest day of the year. 


The Evinrude furnishes half the fun of these glorious 

summer days. Takes you all around the lake where 

you can “explore” all the inlets, bays or creeks. 

=o. Drives your rowboat seven to eight miles an hour, 

or slowly enough to troll. Easily portable—quickly 

a attached to any rowboat or canoe. Write for catalog 
telling all about the 1916 models and special Evinrude boats. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 400 Evinrude Block, Milw 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N.Y.; 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass.; 436 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 211 Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 


O 


LE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


complete for at- 


~ $5 taching to Stewart 
Vacuum Tank. NO 
mechanic needed. 
NO pipe fitting. 
NO additional 


expense. 


ARNER SPEED 
6g 


\OLEWOIO Picture shows Gauge 


actual size. Upper 
Jigures indicate Ibs., 
lower figures inches. 


Cars with Stewart Vacuum System 


should be equipped with 


It takes up the gasoline saving where the Vacuum Tank leaves off —enables you 
to see the fuel feed — tells you at all times whether or not your carburetor is per- 
fectly adjusted —gives you an absolute check on fuel consumption — tells if 
you are wasteful of your gasoline—Determine at a glance as to accuracy of 
claims made by various fuel-saving devices. /. 


The J-A-Y Vacuum Gauge is an added refinement to any cowl board, as well as a 

mighty interesting mechanical feature. It is endorsed by the Stewart-Warner Speed- a @ 

ometer Corporation—is the only gauge of its kind—is covered by patents. /s* ome. 
> af 


Every Vacuum Tank ready tapped for connection VEE av & 
we / 


. ac / 
g > 
. . . ° v 
Know what your vacuum tank is doing every minute & ss 
KNOW that _you are getting highest efficiency from your carburetor—SAVE the cost ve > . 
of the gauge in the first 1,000 miles. Get a J-A-Y Vacuum Gauge. oe Pa 
>) f 


; 


& 
ES) . 
= 


ee, 


SEND $5 with make, model Number, and year of car. We will send by parcel post, prepaid, the 
J-A-Y Vacuum Gauge, COMPLETE, ready for installation. OR send the coupon for complete s 
folder free, illustrating and describing the interesting and money-saving details of this won- AS & °° 
derful gauge. Send order or coupon, NOW. ES ae: 


: gs 
Webb Jay Corporation oF a 
900 S. Michigan Avenue 1008 Karpen Building hey *d / 
Chicago, U.S.A. ¥ s me Df via 
/ ie f 
S f or ng vA 
Na ee! 9 se / 
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Motoring’ Masse: 
Coming to Com 


WO-THIRDS of all the new cars bein 
equipped by the makers with cord tires ar 
going out on Goodyear Cord Tires. 
But a growth even more striking than that: 
taking place. | 
Owners of scores of good cars which ate ne 
regularly equipped with Goodyear Cord Tie 
are taking to them all over the country. _ 
They are standard equipment on the Franklir 
the Packard Twin Six, the Locomobile, the Peet 
less, the White and the Haynes Twelve. 
But you will also see them widely used nov 
on cars like the Hudson, Studebaker, Cadillac 
Buick, Hupmobile, Reo, Oldsmobile, Chandlet 
Paige, Chalmers, and so on. | 
Simply because any good car gains in looks 


Goodyear : 6 , : lif 
Rippedtrecd in power-saving and gas-mileage, in long 
on Goodyear and smooth riding, through Goodyear Cord 
Cord Tire 


We suspect that many a maker would equi 
with Goodyear Cord Tires if it were not tha 
he must hold down his selling price. , __ 

But the consumer is taking the matter ml 
his own hands in thousands of cases, because ™ 
is willing to pay for the advantages we enume! 


ate on the opposite page. 7 
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DTIRES 


eed 


varger Tires With : 
wong Life Built In 


’ WERSIZE, flexibility, and resiliency are the 
_J outstanding features of Goodyear Cords. 


1ey combine to produce real riding luxury by 
sorbing most of the jolt and jar of travel; to 
ve unusual freedom from tire trouble; and to 
ork economies by giving the tire long life, and 
saving power and fuel. 


Lhe tire is built up of layers of cords, running 
diagonal directions and having no cross weave. 


[hus it is given the flexibility and resilience 
uich enable it to absorb road shocks without 
ager of stone-bruise and blow-out. 


This resilience also saves power; adds miles- 
gallon; assists ina quicker getaway; and makes 
2 car coast farther when power is shut off. 


Goodyear 
All-Weather 
Tread on 

Goodyear 
Cord Tire 


The oversize is very marked and provides 
| increased cushion of air which serves to 
eo the easy riding and the other good 
alities built into Goodyear cord tires. 


Goodyear Tires; Tubes and Tire Saver Accessories are easy 
to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Chicago has a double 
celebration this week 
—the Republican Con- 
vention and the opening 
of the Roof Garden at 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Wherever “ quality folk” meet 
—for business or pleasure— 
Hotel La Salle is chosen for 
the maximum of careful, un- 
obtrusive attention. 


Hotel La Salle is the only 
hotel in Chicago maintaining 
floor clerks and individual 


service on every floor. 


FO WEA a ls 
La Salle at Madison Street 


CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Manager 


One person Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . . . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath . . . $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room $5 to $8 
Single room with double 


bed . . . $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms 
with Bath 


Two persons $5 to $8 
Three persons . $6 to $9 
Four persons . $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with 
private bath 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
were knotted to bristling tufts, his square, 
smooth face red with anger. 

The miners came to a halt, jostling to- 
getherawkwardly. OldSam Wigfallstepped 
forward a pace. 

“Happen we moight have a word with’ee, 
friendly loike?”’ he said.§ “‘We want nowt 
beyond reason.” 

“Go back to your work. Then if you 
have any complaint to make, I’ll listen.” 

“But they timbers, J. C.! Look for 
thysen—wast moiner or eer tha’ wast 
maister.”’ 

“Go back to work!’”’ boomed Armstrong. 
“T’ll not hear a word!”’ 

Old Wigfall advanced another step. His 
eyes blazed wrath: 

“‘Maister or no, shalt not roar me doon! 
Give ower thy bull-bellowing! Art but a 
man for all—and no man can daunt me wi’ 
black looks! Hear me now!” 

“Do you threaten me?”’ 

“Yaas!’’ bawled the old miner. 

They faced each other, glaring and quiv- 
ering. Then old Sam brought his voice 
down with an effort. ‘‘ Taper off a bit, J. C., 
and Oi will do the same. Angry words are 
half meant. Happen tha’ didna mean the 
full of thy own words, beloike. Coom! 
We'll make ’ee an offer. Do’ ee pick three 
moiners—the managers, if tha’ loike—from 
the Merlin, the Modoe and the Memphis. 
If nobbut one of three say that Gallery 
Fower or Gallery Two the Fower Hunnerd 
Drift be saife—they’re the worst—why, 
we'll go back to wor-rk. Speak up, men, 
wilt stand by my offer?’’ 

“That’s roight,’’ growled Pendravis. 
“Us’ll bide bai that wor-rd, one and all.” 

“Do ’ee goa thysen, J. C.,”’ urged Blacky 
Corwen. ‘‘Thou’rt better moiner nor any 
of they manager men on t’ hill.” 

“‘No man shall tell me how to run my 
business,” said J. C. doggedly. “‘Go back 
to your work. When you do that I may 
hear what you have to say—not till then. 
That’s my last word to you!” 

“Do ’ee hear this wor-rud then!” Old 
Wigfall went through the motion of wash- 
ing his hands; he shook invisible drops 
from his fingers. ‘‘ We have na lot or part in 
’ee! If tha’ sends flesh and blood again to 
yonder man-trap, art no better nor a mur- 
derer—and a murderer for siller! Go thy 
ways to hell!”’ 


vi 


T IS well known that the best tunes are 

in the devil’s service. The devil is well 
served in other ways. Saloons, now; all 
that has been sung or said in dispraise of 
saloons is here fervently indorsed. Yet no- 
tice how effectively the deputy plays upon 
the passionate preference for the undeco- 
rative which marks the uncultured male. 
There is room and seaway; walls and floor 
are uncluttered by frippery, shrubbery, 
curlicues, lace and gossamer, mystery, con- 
cealment and junk. 

John’s room—John’s ideal room, the den 
of his dreams—is high and sunny and bare. 
One door and much light, one table and 
two chairs, real fireplace and real wood, ash 
tray and waste basket, an unfringed rug of 
solid warm color—everything may be seen 
at a glance. On the wall are maps of far 
places, Arabia and the East Indies, a shelf 
for the Six Best Books. No drawn work, no 
diaphaneity, no cushions, nothing too fine 
for use, nothing to live up to, no formulas 
for compliance withal. An ideal only; with 
the best motives, John’s womankind ten- 
derly persists in making him comfortable. 
So John goes hence to rest his poor head 
from the overwhelmingness of personal 
property; far from the maddening formula, 
to where he may be unfeignedly Johnsome, 
and not a poor imitation of James, living 
according to the conscience of his dictator. 

The ‘above is in no sense a criticism, 
merely dispassionate comment. Weall and 
necessarily accept woman as she is. She 
always was. 

The business place of Trevennick & 
Nagel, in San Clemente, is fashioned in def- 
erence to John’s views, high, wide and 
handsome. Here no John is required to be 
Jimsome, or contrariwise. It is fully recog- 
nized at this business center that you are 
you and that I am I, and that there are still 
others entirely distinct from either of us. 
There is no effort to make anyone look, 
act, be and feel like a composite photo- 
graph—retouched—of these several poor 
kinds of people. Thus freed from the strain 
and vigilance of ceaseless effort to be some- 
one else, the John mind relaxes; a lively 
sense of well-being, ease and pleasant cheer 
suffuses his rosy limbs. 


Nagel too—the Noisy Partner, as dis- 
tinguished from Joe Trevennick, the Silent 
Partner— Nagel was a distinct influence. 
Nagel had only a part of a piece of one lung, 
and each hour’s life was an independent 
miracle. Authority had given him six weeks 
at best—four years earlier. Having put by 
the hopes of this world, Nagel fronted the 
ills of life with a simple and light-hearted 
cheerfulness which was at once impressive, 
instructiveandinfectious. Forveryshame’s 
sake we abandoned our petty, silly woe and 
grievance; the intolerable injury became a 
light matter. 

Yes, Albert used you shabbily, no doubt. 
But perhaps he had his reasons. Come to 
think of it, didn’t you treat Tommy quite 
as badly, long ago? Partly because you 
were a silly ass, that was; partly for the 
clutch of circumstance. Yet Tommy has 
forgiven you. Plainly, you must give Bert 
a good licking, or take one, and thereafter 
harbor no malice. Who knows? Perhaps Al- 
bert was also in the clutch of circumstance. 

This Nagel—dead and dust long ago— 
is not forgetable, with his big eyes and the 
crooked smile under his incredibly long 
mustaches, his frail, thin hands, his cheerful 
croak and his invincible courage. 


Business was thriving. The thick blurr of 
Cornish speech was in the air, the softer 
slurrings of Welsh. It was Saturday night; 
it was pay day at the Merlin and the 
Modoe; the big wages were all to spend. 
There was a fair attendance from the 
other mines, some even from the Bennett- 
Stephenson, five miles away—men who were 
single and optimistic—who were both sin- 
gle and optimistic, on reflection—and who 
anticipated benefits from the big wages. 
The Torpedoes were present in force, surly 
and silent, or speaking apart with friends 
from the other mines. 

The strike breakers attended in a body. 
Sixteen of them, big men all, they made a 
group apart, under the leadership of their 
smallest, bright-eyed Clay Connor. They 
drank deep and laughed loud; drinking only 
among themselves, perforce, except when 
Bates, a rat-faced stranger from the hotel, 
thumped the bar and called up all hands. 

There were some half-dozen cowmen, in- 
cluding Emil James and Rainboldt. Dick 
was in no amiable mood, this being the day 
following his little trip to the high country. 
The north side of town was represented by 
“Charming Billy’? Armstrong, quiet Ed 
Dowlin and Pierre Hines, who sat on a 
window ledge, observant; and the gather- 
ing was completed by a sprinkling of pros- 
pectors headed by old Pat Breen, a wizened 
and smiling little man with a record. 

The Silent Partner worked double tides, 
ambidextrous to the needs of business, yet 
with a corner of an eye for Sam Barkeep. 
San Clemente was far afield; there, at least, 
cash registration had not yet cast an upas 
blight upon youthful enterprise. Nagel 
plucked a merry strain from a guitar. Then 
his eye singled out young Benjy Oram, of 
the Mormon. 

“Up, Benjy!” called Nagel. 
boy!” 

He threw his head up, he straightened 
himself in his chair, he swept the strings to 
a high and throbbing call. Young Benjy 
crossed to Nagel’s chair; his strong young 
voice fell in with the crashing chords, 
thrilled and swelled to the strong barbaric 
cadences—the March of the Men of Harlech: 


“Ni chaiff gelyn ladd ac ymlid, 
Harlech! Harlech! cwyd iw herlid; 
Y mae Rhoddwr mawr ein Rhyddid, 

Yu rhoi nerth 1 ni; ——” 


“ Atta- 


Billy Armstrong was speaking with com- 
passion of the Noisy Partner, when a voice 
split through the roaring mirth in front. It 
was not loud, but it made its way, tense 
and hateful. The mirth died down. Men 
stepped aside to the bar, the wall, leaving a 
clear lane through the place of business. 

Two men stood out alone—Clay Connor, 
slight, panther-graceful, smiling, a beauti- 
ful devil, and young Benjy, the singer. 

“Cut out that infernal caterwauling and 
clapper-clawing, I say. That’s no tongue 
for a white man to hear.” 

“°Tis a fine old ancient tongue,” said 
sturdy Benjy. ‘And a noble song. Too 
good for the likes of you.” 

“T hear you say so.” 

“T am here to make it good,’ said Benjy. 
“Take off your coat and have it explained. 
I’m no gunman.” 

“And I’m no boy,” said Connor, laugh- 
ing lightly. “Not good enough, kid—I 
don’t fight fistfights. A boy’s game. You 
lick me to-day and I lick you to-morrow. 


IAAI 


Why Wy 
“Doctor” Your Fee! 


ET the source of the 
trouble! Discard those 
narrow, pointed shoes that 
bend the bones and are the 
cause of corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, flat-foot, etc. 
‘Then put your suffering feet 
in roomy Educators and Na- 
ture will overcome your 
painful foot ills. 


Keep the children in Educators— 
save them future agony. Educators 
are for the whole family. 


Be sure EDUCATOR is branded 
on the sole—otherwise they are not 
the correct orthopaedic Educator 
shape that ‘‘lets the feet grow as 
they should.”’ 


‘* Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 
is a free booklet that tells ‘‘ How to 
Walk Right; Howto Have Healthy, 
Straight Boned Feet,’’ etc.—star- 
tling facts by orthopaedic authori- 
ties. Send for copy today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. — 


Makers of All-America and Signet Shoes 
for men; Mayfairs for women 


Rice & Hutchins _ 


Unless 
branded 

on the sole 
it is not 

an Educator 


ing settled. But I say again that your 
, avoweled Taffy-talk song sounds like a 
( of fire-crackers. And I'll back my 
s at any game where a man stays put.” 
igel strummed softly on the guitar, his 
tilted on two legs. Connor kept the 
if his eye on “Doc” Hughes, Caradoc 
nes, a huge, freckled-faced man, booted 
spurred, half cowman, half miner, as 
ne most likely to take up the challenge. 
it was Rainboldt who answered. His 
_was to the bar, his weight resting on 
elbows thrust behind him wingwise; 
oot was on the floor, the boot heel of 


)o you know, Mr. Connor,” said Dick 
y, “I quite agree with your views 
t fighting. And I like your face. Any 
you want to borrow trouble, your 
it’s good. As a linguist, however, your 
ents distress me.” 
tood night, nurse!’’ said Emil James, 
_pushed himself forward to the open, 
»yes upon Connor’s adherents, now 
ing to the fore. : 
love Welsh,” said Dick. “‘I may be 
(to dote upon Welsh. Welsh is a lan- 

‘2 of singular beauty. It appeals to all 
is highest and best in my nature. Tall 
lwill never turn me from it. Go on with 
,song, kid. I’ll see to it that no one 
furs you.” 

gel’s speech overlapped the last words. 
tucked a wandering air from his guitar: 
nish folk song with a recurring poign- 
hrase, a rising phrase, ever keener and 
) tense. 
jonsider my case, now, you two gentle- 
before you gointo the matter further,” 
(Nagel. There was that in his quiet 
': for which they listened, Clay Connor 
hing tigerwise, Rainboldt leaning idly 
ist the bar; listened each with eyes only 
ie other. 

vife isn’t as good fun as when I was a 
’ said Nagel pleasantly. ‘‘Sometimes 
iulmost weary of dying on the install- 

_plan. You want to bear that in mind. 

m asking you gentlemen not to start 
shooting to-night, please. It mars the 
‘ture; it’s bad for business; and it an- 
.me. I’ve got a sawed-off shotgun 
ir the corner of the bar, nine buckshot 
‘oad, two barrels, one barrel for each of 
ind no favorites played. If I get mine 
that’s so much clear gain. Only neither 
yu fellows want the name of snuffing 
. wreck like me. ’Twould look ugly. 
‘suit yourselves.” 
ie guitar tinkled away, about moons 
a dreamy wind now, violets, and the 
‘f{that. Some one sighed in the crowd 

.e wall, Rainboldt’s blue eye broke to 
sty twinkle. 

‘hat will be enough for all practical pur- 
»,” he remarked thoughtfully. “Thank 
I don’t wish any of the pie.’’ He turned 
2 bar. ‘Drinks on the house, you!”’ he 
‘unced. 

ure!” said Trevennick, and dispas- 
itely twisted from Sam’s hand certain 
' which Sam was about to bestow upon 
alf. “Line up, gentlemen—name your 
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poison.”’ It was a long sigh this time that 
went up from the roomful. Amida general 
shuffling of feet and chairlegs Connor held 
up his hand. 

“Boys,” he said, “I want you all to know 
that this stranger-man said exactly what I 
wanted to say, only I didn’t have the nerve 
to say it—me being a newcomer and not 
much known here. It was clever of him and 
I am thankful for that same. Not to be 
wholly outdone in generosity, I will now 
take water. : 

“T hereby admit, avow, and proclaim 
that Welsh is the finest tongue the world 
knows—barrin’ only the Irish, which is own 
cousin to it—and for the music mayhap it 
is even better than the Irish.” 

He turned to Dick curiously. 

“You have my name, sir. Will you give 
me yours? Rainboldt?’’ He held out his 
hand. ‘I’m proud to know you, ye devil! 
But you’re not Welsh—never a hair of you.” 

“No,” said Rainboldt gravely, “I’m 
American, and I never breathed with soul 
so dead. But when I’m in Rome I like to 
ramble.” 

“You go too strong for me—you and 
friend music,’’ said Connor frankly. ‘‘Come 
on, lads, we’ll hear the rest of that song— 
and arare fine one it is!”’ he laughed. “‘ And 
there will be no more tall talk this night— 
not from me.” 


“Yuh damn hobgoblin!” said Emil 
James, when he and Dick had reached home. 
“You near started a riot.” 

“When I was a boy,” explained Dick, 
“T had a pup that was a lineal descendant 
of Llewellyn’s hound in the Fifth Reader. 
7) I couldn’t stand for no such break as 
that.” 

“Them Torpedoes and Modoes is suh- 
tainly keepin’ their heads,’”’ mused Emil. 
“That’s the old hands holdin’ the young 
uns back, or there’d sure be war. That 
Connor gang is sure obstreperous. Takin’ 
mighty big chances, they are. I wouldn’t 
have made that crack Connor did, not on 
a bet.” 

“Nor for wages?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said Dick, “that this whole 
play these strike breakers make is too raw 
to be natural. If they are not pulling this 
rough stuff per instructions, I miss my 
guess.” 

“But—why?”’ 

“That,” said Dick, ‘is what I am going 
to study on, after I put out thelight. Notice 
that man Bates who was settin’ ’em up to 
the house so wild and fierce?”’ 

“The hatchet-faced one? Yes!’ 

“Well,” said Dick, ‘‘he didn’t loosen up 
till the Torpedoes came. Then he limbered 
up and got in action like he was afraid of 
dying disgraced. But after Connor and me 
had our exchange of views the Torpedoes 
went home. Bates hung round, but he 
didn’t buy—not after the Torpedoes went— 
not once. Notice that?” 

“Humph!”’ said Emil James. He looked 
down his nose. ‘So he did!”’ 

He blew out the light. Dick, wrestling 
with his problem, dropped off to a troubled 
sleep—and dreamed of a girl that glowed 
like a ruby in the sun. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


E RAILROAD RECEIVERSHIPS 
: NECESSAR 


(Continued from Page 7) 


‘d upon the new securities? I think 
The reasons are more fundamental. 
\s consider them. 
ring the past century man has suc- 
‘d in changing almost everything ex- 
human nature. Human nature to-day 
> same as it was a hundred years ago. 
‘ever we go, whatever line of industry 
udy, or with whatever class of people 
eal, the fundamental characteristics 
he same. Of all these human charac- 
ies history shows one of the most no- 
ble to be man’s unwillingness to work 
than a certain length of time after he 
t obliged to do so. Our grandfathers 
gled, our fathers prospered, and we 
aking life easy; or our fathers strug- 
_we are prospering, and our children 
sake life easy. Or it may be we are 
gling to make our children prosperous; 
a that case our grandchildren will take 
vasy. At any rate, when the fourth 
‘ation arrives the wheel will have gone 


round, and those children will be back 
again at the starting point. 

Hence the saying that it is only three or 
four generations ‘‘from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves.”’ The first generation accumulates, 
by hard work and economy, a little capital; 
the second generation uses this capital for 
making large profits; the third generation 
spends these profits on themselves and their 
children; and the fourth generation is back 
again, without money and without friends. 
Study almost any family, any community or 
any industry, and you will find this, as a 
rule, to be absolutely true. 

Why should the railroad business be an 
exception? I do not believe it is; and this 
shirt-sleeves-to-shirt-sleevestheory explains 
in large measure the present condition of 
the Boston and Maine, the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton, the Wabash, and 
various other properties that have gone to 
seed. Is there any reason why others should 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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NE cannot help being seriously 
impressed by the dignity and 


prestige that surround the 
name Oldsmobile. For nearly two 
decades it has served as the title of a 


- distinguished motor car. But we urge 


you earnestly to let the name carry as 
little weight as possible in your con- 
sideration of Oldsmobile Light Eight. 
Focus your attention, rather, upon the 
intrinsic merit of the car itself. 


The eight-cylinder motor— clean and 
simple in design—gives forth a strong, 
smooth-flowing stream of power. It 
frees from twelve to fourteen miles of 
swift flight from each gallon of gasoline. 
Note the roomy luxury of the big 
body—the wheel-base is 120 inches. 
Note the restful comfort of the deep 
upholstery. Observe, too, the skilled 
workmanship and studied refinement 
evident in even the minor particulars 
of finish and appointment. It is this 
unusual excellence in construction and 
performance that has lifted Oldsmobile 
sales to the present point—the highest 
in their history. 


The Oldsmobile Light Eight, 5-passenger—$1195 f. 0. b. 
Lansing. Roadster $1195. Write for our new booklet 
‘The Light Eight De Luxe.’’ 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Estabhshed 1880 LANSING MICHIGAN Incorporated 1809 
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i Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, showing Butterick shop on the right. 
ae ORE Butterick patterns are sold from printed in French and sell for twice the prici 
i: the Butterick shop in Paris than are in France that they do in the United States 
=: sold in any other store in the world. Le Miroir des Modes, which is the Frenct 
il Paris, Fashion’s capital, is the cradle of style edition of The Delineator, has a larger sale | 
Ee: for the entire world. Butterick goes to Paris Paris and throughout France than any simile 
iL for its style inspiration. Then it adapts, illus- | Magazine. It sells for 10 francs ($2.00) 7 
it: trates and sends these styles right back from It illustrates identically the same dress design: 
iq: New York to Paris again where Butterick you see in the American Delineator. — 
| magazines and Butterick patterns sell in pref- Paris, Arbiter of Style, puts the golden sea 
aH erence to all others. of her distinguished favor on The Delineatot 
HA : and Butterick patterns. | 
| At No. 27, Avenue de Opéra, midway be- i : 
=e: k f b f the French nobility 
igi tween the Opéra and the Louvre, Butterick Scores of members of the Frenc | nobility 
| has had for eighteen years what is said to be write to Butterick over their own signatures 
oH the most beautiful shop in the world. ordering Butterick patterns and magazines. 
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Street, London. 
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‘many letters signed by European ladies 
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Butterick shop, 27, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
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Interior of the Butterick shop in Paris. 


of title that we call the volumes in which they 


are kept ““Butterick’s Peerage.’’ 


™! elineator 


are the names of some of the members of the French 
Nobility who are Butterick customers 


Comtesse de Bartillat. 
Comtesse de Beaurepaire. 
Comtesse de Brinon. 
Vicomtesse d’Iray. 

Comtesse de St.-Maurice. 
Comtesse Jean de Saint-Seine. 
Comtesse de la Roche St.-André. 
Baronne du Houlley. 

Baronne de Layre. 

Vicomtesse R. de Pontbriand. 
Baronne de Veyrac. 

Comtesse de Bragelongne. 
Marquise de Tauriac. 

Baronne du Laurens. 

Baronne de la Rochette. 
Comtesse de Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Vicomtesse de Jourdan. 
Comtesse de Quincey. 

Baronne de la Motte. 
Vicomtesse de Mazenod. 
Vicomtesse A. de la Motte-Rouge. 
Vicomtesse Elie de Dampierre. 
Comtesse Pontcharraux. 
Baronne P. de Chambry. 
Comtesse F. de Naurois. 
Vicomtesse de Lamirault 
Comtesse de Guernon. 
Comtesse de la Salle. 


Duchesse de Tascher de la Pagerie. 


Vicomtesse de France. 

Baronne de Sainte Maric. 
Comtesse de Dampierre. 
Comtesse de Bailleux. 

Comtesse de Beaumont. 
Comtesse S. d’Autume. 
Comtesse de Fautereau. 
Vicomtesse de Rochas. 
Marquise de la Guere. 
Vicomtesse V. de Lescure. 
Vicomtesse de Raincourt. 
Baronne de Kesling. 

Comtesse de Rouseray. 
Comtesse Maurice de Bréchard. 
Comtesse O’Connor. 


Baronne d’Assignies. 
Comtesse Herve de Kerret. 
Vicomtesse de Ginestous. 
Comtesse de Couasnon. 
Baronne J. d’Orgeval. 
Comtesse de la Morlais. 
Baronne de Créty de Saint-Paires. 
Comtesse le Gouvello. 
Comtesse de Roquefeuil. 
Comtesse A. de Bouillé. 
Comtesse de Bueil. 
Vicomtesse de Mazenod. 
Comtesse des Monstiers. 
Vicomtesse de Pierredon. 
Vicomtesse de Gaillon. 
Vicomtesse d’ Ales. 

Baronne de Combles. 

Baronne de Fontenay. 
Baronne Dubreton. 

Baronne de Cools. 

Comtesse de Beaurieux. 
Comtesse G. de Sparre. 
Comtesse d’Anieres de Sales. 
Vicomtesse d’ Aboville. 
Vicomtesse de Trimond. 
Comtesse de Gouyon. 
Baronne de Baré de Comogne. 
Comtesse Jean de Mathan. 
Comtesse le More. 

Baronne Henry de Villeneuve. 
Vicomtesse A. de Rougé. 
Comtesse de Breuil. 

Comtesse B. de Menthon. 
Vicomtesse J. de Lignac. 
Comtesse de Dreuille. 
Vicomtesse de Paleville. 
Marquise de Garidel. 
Comtesse E. de St.-Exupéry. 
Marquise de Ruffano. 
Comtesse P. de Cordon. 
Comtesse A. de Hauteclocque. 
Vicomtesse de Sinéty. 
Baronne A. Cavrois. 
Vicomtesse d’Horrer. 


HE DESIGNER. 


Here are just a few of the titled Englishwomen who buy Butterick 


patterns and magazines 


Countess Brownlow, Belton House, Grantham. 
Lady Cunynghame, Badgeworth Court, Chelten- 


am. 

Lady Coke, Admiralty House, Queenstown, 
Treland. 

The Countess Dowager of Carnarvon, The Manor 
House, Teversal, Mansfield. 

Lady Lawley, Hon. Secretary H. M. Queen 
Mary’s Needlework Guild, Friary Court, St. 
James’s Palace, S. W. 

Laura, Lady Aindale, Stoner House, Petersfield. 

Lady Astbury, Turville Court, Henley on Thames. 

The Duchess of St. Albans, 49 Cadogan Gar- 
dens, S. W. 

Countess of Seaford, Cullen House, Cullen, 
Banffshire. 

Lady Brickdale, The Dower House, Newland, 
Coleford, Glos. 

Lady W. Brooke, Haughton, Shifnal, Shrops. 

Lady Marcus Beresford, Bishopsgate, Engefield 
Green. 

Hon. Mrs. Barnett, Uplands, Fordingbridge, 
Hants. 

Lady Barrymore, Grand Hotel, Harrogate. 

Lady Bell, Culross, Faygate, Horsham. 

Lady Muriel Boyle, 86 Beulah Hill, Norwood, S. E. 

Lady Barnsley, Earlsfield, Westfield Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Lady Buchanan, Riseholme Grange, Lincoln. 

Lady Constance Combe, Pierrepoint, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Hon. Mrs. Currie, The Deanery, Battle, Sussex. 

Lady Poe, Heywood, Ballinakill, Queens 
County. 

Hon. Mrs. Kenneth Campbell, 7 Cromwell Road, 
S. W. (Kinchurdy, Boat of Garten, N. B.). 
The Mayoress of Congleton, Berry Bank, 

Congleton. 

Lady Carey, La Maison Blanche, Guernsey. 

Dowager Lady Clerk, The Barony House, Lass- 
wade, N. B. 

Lady Sybil Codrington, Pormarton, Badminton. 

aoe Curtiss-Bennett, Forest Bungalow, Liss, 

ants. 


The Dowager Countess Nauville, Radnor Holm- 
bury, St. Mary, Dorking. 

Lady C. Goff, Carrowroe Park, Roscommon. 

Lady Godsell, 4 Tring Avenue, Ealing Com- 
mon, W. 

Lady Lilian Grenfell, The Chase, Whaddon, 
Bletchley, Bucks. 

Lady Grenfell, Wellesbourne House, Warwick. 

Lady John Joicey, Chute Lodge, Andover. 

Lady Hudson Kinahan, The Manor, Glenville, 
Fermoy. 

Dowager Lady Kilmaine, Victoria Lodge, Wood- 
hall Spa, Lincs. 

Lady Hardinge, Broke’s Lodge, Reigate, Surrey. 

Lady Kennedy, The Manor House, West Hoath- 
by, Sussex. 

Lady Lawson, Bedale Hall, Yorks. 

(Lady Leven) The Countess of Leven and Mel- 
ville, Kirtkington Park, Oxford. 

The Mayoress of Lancaster, The Vale, Lancaster. 

Lady Loreburn, Kingsdown House, Deal. 

Lady Mabel Lindsay, Lockinge House, Wantage, 
Berks. 

Lady Lawrence, Oaklands, Kenley, Surrey. 

Lady Lawrence, Waunifor, Maesycrugiau R. S. 
O., South Wales. 

Hon. Lady Mahon, Castlegar, Ahascragh, Ireland. 

Lady O’Neill, Shane’s Castle, Antrim, Ireland. 

Lady Pat, Black Hill, Abbey Leix, Ireland. 

The Hon. Lady Parsons, Ray, Kirkwhelpington, 
Northumberland. 

Lady Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts. 

Lady Sandhurst, Walmer Castle, Kent. 

Lady Sheffield, Normanby Park, Doncaster. 

Lady Shuttleworth, Gawthorpe Hall, Barnley, 
Lancs. 

Lady Sarah Spencer, Hazelhatch, Gomshall, 
Surrey. 

Lady Sefton, Abbeystead, Lancaster. 

Lady Smith-Dorrien, Harnham Cliff, Salisbury. 

Lady Wimborne, Cranford Manor, Wimborne. 

Countess of Wharncliffe, Woodhill, Send, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Lady Primrose, 37 Valley Drive, Harrogate. 
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South America 
and Its Golden 
Opportunities 


Do you know 


—that Brazil is200,000 square 
miles larger than the United 
States P 


—the population of.Buenos 
Aires will probably exceed 
that of Chicago in 1930? 


—the sidewalks of Rio de 
Janeiro are paved with mo- 
saics?P 

—where the “River of 
Doubt” isP 

—where the world’s supply 
of beef, mutton, skins, coffee, 
sugar, cacao, coco, bananas, 
rubber, copper, emeralds, 
iron, nitrates and many pre- 
cious hardwoods is located P 


Do you realize 


—thereis morenaturalwealth 
in South America waiting to 
be claimed and developed 
than in any other land in the 
world? 


—the European war now puts 
these great opportunities up 
to America and Americans P 


—under the new banking laws 
our banking system is grad- 
ually being extended to op- 
erate throughout Latin 
America? 


Have you read 


It is the magazine for progressive 
men and women, because progressive 
people are interested in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, and in the subject of Pan- 
Americanism. Business men find in it 
most valuable information. All find 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN interest- 


ing because of opportunities it de- 
scribes, possibilities it. presents’ and 
newly launched projects it announces. 


Free Spanish Lessons 


Each issue contains a lesson in Span- 
ish. These are prepared. in a simple 
way that makes them. easily under- 
stood and quickly mastered. 


The Time to Strike is Now 


Before the war terminates is the time 
to study Latin America and her inex- 
haustible wealth of opportunities for 
those going there, and for those who 
intend to remain here as well. Positions 
are now open to stenographers, sales- 
men, shippers, correspondents and 
others. 


Trial $1.00 Offer 


Fill out the blank below. You can’t 
afford to be without such a magazine. 
Your goods, your brains, your skill may 
beat ahigh premium in this field. Infor- 
mation is ready for you in this magazine. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN, 61 Broadway, New York 

Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for which send me THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN for nine months, and send me, free 
of charge, the lessons in Spanish that have appeared in 
twelve previous issues. 
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(Concluded from Page 47) 

not follow suit? To-day the Atchison is one 
of the best railroads in the United States. 
A generation ago it was in bankruptcy; in 
fact, it has been in bankruptcy twice. After 
coming out of bankruptcy it was forced 
to economize and struggle. Every dollar of 
expenditure was watched with the eye of a 
bulldog, while great effort was made to so- 
licit business and secure patronage. To-day 
it is receiving the inevitable reward of such 
efforts. To-day it is being operated hon- 
estly, fearlessly, economically andefficiently. 
Mr. Ripley, president of the Atchison, is of 
the old school. He started in his shirt 
sleeves, and on a hot summer day you can 
find him at his desk in Chicago still working 
in his shirt sleeves. Will the next president 
of the Atchison be found on a hot summer 
day working in his shirt sleeves? That’s 
the big question. 

Bankers, however, make an exception 
when I include the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The general impression is that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has a sort of charmed life. 
Well, there is no doubt that it is one of the 
best-managed, most progressive and care- 
fully operated railroads in the United States 
to-day. Its management has always been 
noted especially for its long-headedness 
and farsightedness. For instance, the Penn- 
sylvania was the first road generally to 
adopt steel cars. So, when the hue and cry 
arose for steel cars, and other roads began to 
scramble to get them, they woke up to find 
that the Pennsylvania already had them. 

The forehandedness shown by the Penn- 
sylvania in borrowing long-term money at 
very low rates years ago for improvements 
is worthy of the greatest praise. Where 
most roads do not double-track or enlarge 
until they have to—and by the time the 
work is finished they have no use for double 
track—the Pennsylvania has used the 
reverse method. The Pennsylvania has 
double-tracked during periods of depression, 
anticipating the periods of prosperity and 
being ready for them when they came. 
Yes; the Pennsylvania is a great property 
and certainly has the longest good record 
of any road in the country. 

But the future of even the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will not be determined by the 
past, but by whether the present manage- 
ment is working, economizing and worrying 
as did its predecessors. If it is, and so long 
as it does, the Pennsylvania is all right. If 
the managers are not working so hard and 
economizing so carefully, then the Pennsyl- 
vania should be watched. The real future 
of the Pennsylvania and of every other 
good property depends mainly upon the 
personality of the management. If the 
management consists of men brought up 
in luxury I want none of my money in. the 
stock of the company a generation hence. 
But if they are men picked from the ranks, 
men who have worked themselves up from 
rodmen and engineers, then the stock’ of 
such a company will be good for another 
generation. 


Railroad Saturation 


Of course I am using the Atchison and 
the Pennsylvania only as illustrations. ‘The 
same principle applies to the entire. list .of 
the good roads of to-day. If the successors 
to the present managements are selected 
from the shirt-sleeve group, and are men 
used. to working, struggling and economiz- 
ing, well and good; but.if these successors 
are rich men’s sons the roads may be seeing 
their best days now. 

It is a poor rule, however, that does not 
work both ways. If prosperity is bad for 
the good roads adversity must be good for 
the poor roads. History shows this to be 
true. Hence, the struggling properties that 
are now in the hands of receivers look most 
attractive to me. The new managements 
of the Rock Island, the St. Louis and San 
Francisco and the Missouri Pacific, which 
will be in the saddle after these roads are 
finally reorganized, will probably be com- 
posed of men who must struggle, economize 
and worry. Asa result, they will gradually 
develop a good business and operate on a 
most efficient basis. This should insure 
these properties against trouble for a gen- 
eration to come. 
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But honesty and good management alone 
will not necessarily save a property. As 
already suggested, I believe the Boston and 
Maine was honestly managed by my friend, 
the late President Tuttle. I believe, how- 
ever, that he was too easy and optimistic 
about his road. He failed to recognize that 
other fundamental trouble with the Boston 
and Maine, which was that New England 
had become saturated. Even the wonderful 
Pennsylvania management could perhaps 
not have prevented New England from be- 
coming saturated; but it would have tried. 
The old Boston and Maine management 
was too rich and conservative even to try. 

A study of investments has taught me 
that, so long as a railroad can continue to 
extend into virgin territory, it appears to be 
prosperous. Furthermore, until a railroad 
closes its construction account it can show 
almost any earnings it desires. I do not 
mean to hint that railroads falsify their 
books or show any earnings they should not 
show. My point is simply that so long as 
territory is growing a railroad can continue 
to grow and prosper; but when the terri- 
tory is saturated, and the railroad can no 
longer grow, then it has difficulty in financ- 
ing its needs. Operating and maintenance 
expenses then rapidly increase. 

I suppose this is on the principle that we 
must all go either forward or backward. 
We cannot stand still. The first roads to 
get into trouble were those whose territory 
first became saturated. Hence, a genera- 
tion ago many of them were in bankruptcy. 
Only the old Boston and Providence, the 
Pennsylvania, and a few others survived. 
The great majority were reorganized when 
this point of saturation was reached. 

Editor’s Note —This is the first of two articles on 


the future of American railroads. The second will 
appear next week. 


Michaela 


HE little buds are on the bush, 
The young moon’s in the sky; 
The garden dreams; and in the hush 

The shy rain tiptoes by. 
The old stone seat is wet with dew, 
The starshine’s on the stile; 
And oh, the Irish eyes of you 
That used to smile and smile! 


Michaela, all the years are fled; 
The old dream’s mine again. 

There are-no days and roses dead, 
Life has no haunting pain. 

I’m waiting where the red rose dips 
And the iris blossoms blue; 

And one’s the velvet of your lips, 
And one the eyes of you. 


For all the way from ould Kildare 
To the.townland of Culleen 

You came, to dance at the county fair, 
The loveliest lass on the green. 

I laughed at you from my jaunting car; 
Your eyes, they laughed at me, 

As twinkled and danced that roguish star 
Over the western sea. 


And it’s oh, alanna! And oh; my heart! 
And the dreary years to be! 

For your feet turned there where the long roads 

part, 

And never came back to me. 

Mavourneen, sad was the day you knew 
The ould man’s gold and guile; 

For the shadow’s black in the eyes of you 
That used to smile and smile! 


The shadow’s black when we meet and pass, 
With never a word between; 

For you're no longer the lightsome lass 
Who danced on the village green. 

You've paid the price for the ould man’s gold, 
And paid it straight and true. 

And all the pitiful story’s told 
In the Irish eyes of you. 


Come to the garden, acushla! Come 
When the day’s gone down in the west, 
With eyes so weary and heart that’s numb, 

Knowing now love is best. 
Hand in hand for a happy hour 
We'll walk mid the rose and rue, 
As once we walked with the spring a-flower 
On the lips, in the eyes, of you. 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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Dealers: A word with you 
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dling the Girard cigar, 
you are not getting 
your share of benefit 
from the most success- 
ful straightforward || 
cigar advertising in | 
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Thick Rubber Anti-Skid 
Chains for Long Service 


These rubber chains and the perfected 
United States Tire carcass construction are 
what make the ‘Chain’ Tread the most 
efficient, moderate-priced anti-skid tire made 
today. 


The thickness of the two chains of rubber 
running around the tread is what gives the 
extra wear of ‘Chain’ Treads. 


The position of these rubber chains on the 
tread gives the remarkable traction and anti- 
skid qualities for which ‘Chain’ Treads are 
famous. 


The ‘Chain’ is one of five United States ‘Balanced’ Tires 
which meet every motoring condition of price and use. 


Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your copy 
of the booklet, “Judging Tires,” which tells how to choose 
the particular tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES”’ 
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© you wear Interwoven 
Socks ? If you do, wont you tell 
your friends about them? 


They are the only socks wear- 
proofed by the patented Inter- 
woven machines, at toe, sole, 


heel and ankle. 


Their marvellous durability, 
fine, thin texture, snug ankle 
fit and brilliant lustrous color. 


have made them famous 
everywhere. 


_ Dealers now showing summer weights 
and colors 
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The CeLLiIni SALTCELLAR 


(Continued from Page 14) 


inmates since the institution opened, with 
details of their various characteristics.” 
And, leaving his cigarette case beside Mr. 
Yorke, he went from the room and was 
absent several minutes. 

“There was an attendant at the Asylum 
named Fenning,” he said on his return; 
“and, what is more vital, the register re- 
cords that toward the end of her life Emily 
Hoate was obsessed with a passion for 
digging.” 

Mr. Yorke rubbed his hands in satisfac- 
tion. 

“You credit Fenning’s story, then?’’ he 
asked. 

Lord Louis nodded. 

“Do you know anything about the Hoate 
estate?’’ he demanded. 

“My father pointed it out to me when I 
wasa boy. The original house and garden, 
for the property has since been built over, 
occupied a three-cornered piece of ground 
at a point where two roads converged. A 
shorter road ran between one and the other, 
forming the base of the triangle.” 

“T see,’’ mused Lord Louis. ‘‘Then, if 
she buried the treasure in the middle of the 
garden, it may well be there, still undis- 
turbed by the building operations that took 
place subsequently. Not that the point is 
important; for had the Benvenuto Cellini 
Saltcellar been recovered, the world would 
have known.” 

“A most concise piece of reasoning,” 
applauded Mr. Yorke. 

“T will order the car,’’ said Lord Louis. 
“We will take a look at the place at once.” 

Passing the front door afew minutes later, 
Lord Louis had an inspiration and, turning 
to the butler, said: 

“Badger, call up Mr. Cedric Milwood 
and ask whether he is employing a servant 
who was once in the service of Mr. Albert 
Hoate.”’ 

“Mr. Albert Hoate, m’lord? Certainly, 
m’lord,”’ replied Badger, and gave the chauf- 
feur a sign to proceed. 

Arrived at their destination, the two gen- 
tlemen descended from the car. Lord Louis’ 
brow contracted when he noticed the un- 
tenanted houses. 

“T don’t like the look of this,’’ he said. 
“Tt suggests that the landlord may have 
circulated this story to inflate the price of 
a very unsalable property.” 

“Oh dear!” said Mr. Yorke, whose hopes 
were easily dashed. 

““We will make some inquiries,”’ said Lord 
Louis; and together they entered the little 
grocery store. 

Having made an insignificant purchase, 
the nobleman asked whether the houses 
opposite had recently been put up for sale. 

“No,” replied the grocer. ‘“‘They’ve been 
for sale these last ten months or more. 
Mr. Mayne, the house agent, will give you 
any particulars.” 

“That looks better,’ said Lord Louis 
when they had passed from the shop. “Let 
us see what Mr. Mayne has to say.” 

Mr. Mayne’s office was adjacent and 
shortly afterward they were interviewing 
that gentleman in person. 

“T imagine my client—Mr. Heughes— 
would accept twelve hundred,” he said; 
adding: ‘‘The chances of his getting more 
are very small.”’ 

Lord Louis laid his ecard on the table. 

“Be so good as to communicate your 
client’s views to that address,”’ he begged. 
“T might be disposed to make him an offer.” 

Mr. Mayne, who was much impressed by 
the name on Lord Louis’ card, gave assur- 
ance that the matter should receive his 
immediate attention. 

On returning to Lord Louis’ house they 
found the butler at the telephone. 

“Hold on!” said that dignitary. ‘His 
lordship has just come in.”’ Then, address- 
ing Lord Louis: ‘I have only just got 
through, m’lord. Would you care to speak? 
Mrs. Milwood is at the other end.”’ 

Lord Louis picked up the receiver. 

“Ts that you, Sarah?”’ he said. ‘‘ Louis 
speaking. Yes; very well, thank 
you. And you? + eo Didnt you stell 
me the other day that you had an old serv- 
ant of Albert Hoate’s with you? . 

Yes; I thought you did. The wife of your 
lodgekeeper. May I drive over in whe morn- 
ing and have a word with her? . 
What?) =). Of course I ee after I 
had paid my respects to you. sae 
lunch would be delightful. 

not so eccentric as you imagine. ae 
And he rang off. 


“You were right, then?” said Mr, 
“Yes. The old woman may reca] 
thing worth while. We must be th : 
above all else.” 
With that, eee Louis lit a cigare 1 
smiled; and Mr. Yorke, who o kne t 
smile, could see that his friend was | 
with the progress of events. F 
On the following morning Lord Lo 
conveyed him to his nephew’s: ite. ‘ 
Mrs. Sarah, who had been a 
last three months, greeted hi 
hearted cordiality, which al 
his being grave doubts as to 
nephew was worthy of her. 


left them alone together. 
Mrs. Sarah was well aware 
fiendish delight in uncle-ing 
distracting manner. : 


nice of you, Uae Louis, to to \ 
the morning with the servat inst] 
with me.’ ; 
Lord Louis protested me 
not the case; but he had some businesy 
Mrs. Fox that would admit bo | 
Eventually Sarah put on a garden hig 
together they strolled over to the low 
Lord Louis had a winning w: 
and in no time Mrs. Fox, thoro 
ease, was reciting her remi 
Hoate mystery. 
“I was only a bit of a girl a 
she said, “but I remember it 


piece of goods it was that Miss 
Lord Louis nodded sympatheticall 
“You think,” said he, “that sh 
throw those things into the river?” | 
“There’s no doubt about it,” repli 
old lady. ; 
Tt heal got on her mind, you see. '\ 
two nights after they was locked up | 
safe she never slept a wink.” 
“How do you know that?” Bcd 
Louis, pricking up his ears. t 
“T used to do her room and thit 
hadn’t been slept in either night. ‘Shei 
have walked up and down—up a! 
Lord Louis considered. ; ; 
“T see,” he said; then added: “Pes 
she lay. down on the couch below stait 


T'll tell: you what makes me 
was dirty water in the basin o1 
ings. 
“Ah, very conclusive!” mur 
Louis. 
“In fact, I said to myself 
emptying it: ‘What ’as she 
get her hands in such a state 
“What made you say that 
“The water was just as if 
washed their hands afte 
plants.” 
“Good heavens!” exclaim 
springing to his feet. “Did; 
tion that fact to anyone else? 
“T can’t remember that I 
sponded Mrs. Fox. : 
Lord Louis was tingling’ 
“Sarah,” he said, “‘you m 
if I don’t stay to lunch; bu 
lady has told me is of immense: 
“You are not going to 
pleaded Sarah. 
“T must! I must!’’ he sai 


her hee and the a rese 
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‘agree that Blue Label Ketchup 
is a little more delicious than 
‘any other ketchup they ever 
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Recognized and Endorsed by 
the U. S. Government. 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
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story became known there would be a ter- 
rific competition of dealers to become pos- 
sessor of the property. 

Mr. Fenning was quite touched by Lord 
Louis’ gift and compared him favorably 
with his employer, Palliser, from whom he 
had had the greatest difficulty to secure the 
three pounds contracted for. Indeed, his 
anger had been so acute that, if it had not 
been for the promise of one per cent on the 
deal, he should probably have exploded 
Palliser’s plans by telling the truth to Lord 
Louis. 

A day or two before the auction Caleb 
and Palliser held a conference. They were 
now sure of their prey, but determined to 
run no risks of Lord Louis’ suspicions being 
roused at the last moment. 


“T don’t see that there are any risks,” | e 


grumbled Caleb. ‘“‘We know, from Fen- 


ning, that he means to buy; so all we've | 


got to doisrun up the price at the auction.” 

“Ah! That’s where the danger lies,”’ re- 
turned Palliser, who thought of everything. 
“He’s no fool—is Lord Louis. He’ll ask 
himself why the price is rising.”’ 

“That’s true,’’ said Caleb, scratching his 
musical-box chin. 

“Why not send Fenning round to see 
him on the morning of the sale,” suggested 
Palliser, “‘with a yarn of having had a drop 
too much the night before. He was in a 
crowded bar at the time, with a lot of deal- 


ers in it, and, though his memory isn’t very | 
clear, he’s afraid he may have said some- 


thing he didn’t ought.” 
“Good!” assented Caleb. “Let it go at 


that.” 


Accordingly Fenning was rehearsed in 
his new part and made his confession to 
Lord Louis at the appointed time. Lord 
Louis took the news very well. 

“Tt is a pity,” he said; “but probably no 
harm will have been done.’’ Then, accom- 
panied by Mr. Yorke, he entered his car and 
proceeded to the auction room. 


It is not the intention of the narrator to 
dwell on the details of the sale. It suffices to 
say that the late Hoate Estate was knocked 
down to a bid from Lord Louis Lewis of 
nine thousand pounds. From the moment 
that the bidding started it was clear to his 
lordship that Fenning’s ill-advised garrul- 
ity the night before had had its effect. The 
competition, or what was actually the run- 
ning up by Mr. Palliser, had been very keen. 
At one point, indeed, Lord Louis thought 
seriously of letting his unknown opponent 
have it; and Palliser afterward confessed 


| that this was one of the nastiest moments 


in his career and discouraged him from 
foreing the price any higher. 

The title deeds were made over to the 
noble lord and he took possession four days 
later. 

The purchase money was divided up in 
the appointed proportions; and Caleb and 


| Palliser, forgetting their previous enmity, 


laid in a stock of refreshment and indulged 
in wine on a scale hitherto undreamed of. 
When partially returned to sobriety they 
were able to consider the more normal as- 
pects of life and, among other things, came 
to the conclusion that one per cent on the 
profits was far too high a commission to 
pay to Fenning for his share in the transac- 
tion. 

“Pay an ole man like that sixty-two 
pound ten!”’’ argued Palliser. ‘‘Why, he 
wouldn’t know what to do with it!” 

“That’s right!” agreed Caleb. ‘It’s too 
much.” 

“T reckon a ten-pound note would be 
more than fair,” said Palliser in conclusion. 

In the meanwhile Lord Louis, assisted 
by Mr. Augustus Yorke, was digging large 
holes in the open space at the rear of their 
newly acquired houses. Their enthusiasm 
was intense; but, after three arduous days 
unrewarded by any find, Mr. Yorke’s spirits 
began to decline. 

““T here is no reason to despair,”’ said Lord 
Louis, always philosophical. ‘It is prob- 
ably lying under where one of these houses 
now stands. We will prosecute a careful 
search in the open; and if that reveals noth- 
ing I will have the houses removed and we 
will search beneath them.’”’ And, so say- 
ing, he began digging again with renewed 
energy. 

During the afternoon Palliser and his 
partner let themselves into one of the empty 
houses and, standing well back so as not to 
be observed, spent an hour of agonizing 
mirth, watching the antics of the diggers 
below. 

“Tt beatsa play!” gasped Palliser. “‘ Blow 
me if I don’t come here every day and 
watch! Never saw anything I liked better.” 
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It is literally true that 
gasoline, oil and tires 
are practically the only 
| expense 


This is not merely an advertising expression. i 
The parts rarely have to be 2 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster compiete 


is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Any man, woman orchild can get big cai 


wonderful, new, lively bait. All the wabble, dip, dive 
and swimming motions of a live minnow. For ama- 
teurs or professionals, trolling or casting; floats when 
not in use. Proven sensational killer for all game fish 
by many record catches from Trout to Muskallonge. 


Made of wood; finished in assorted wri 
brilliant colors; “glows at night.”’ fall 
At your dealer’s—ordirect, postpaid— this 
7T5c each, $3.00 complete set, 4 as- bait. 
sorted colors. (In Canada $1 and $4.) 
U. 8. SPECIALTY CO., 
960 Rush Bldg.,Syracuse 
+ N.Y. P 


Suffering With Pulmonary Troubl 


Learn of the Heart of the Well Country 


where the equable climate and the com- 
bined low humidity and high altitude 
give the best opportunity for recovery. 
Get away now from the stifling heat of 
Accommodations 


summer at sea level. 
for healthseekers unexcelled. 


booklet descriptive of climate and its rela- 
tion to the cure of tuberculosis. Address 


ALBUQUERQUE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Albuquerque 


« Pat.June 23,'14 & Dec.22,'14. Others Pend: 


Healthseekers 
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New Mexico 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DooGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


WOH 


PUT THEM IN 
YOUR MOTOR & 


Gastight |} 
Saves Gas | 
Can’t Misfire 
Cleans Itself 
Guaranteed a 
year. Lasts 4 
to 5 years. Ask 
for*‘Bougie Mer- 
cedes” and the 
Ford Pro-mo-tor. 
Your dealer or 
ERZ & CO. 
-55thSt,N.Y.C. | 


Aerothrust 


Clamp this Aviation 
Motor to Your Rowboat 

or canoe, and aerothrust over the miles —it’s 

boating’s latest craze—hundreds of users testify to 
its fascination—a big proven success for three years. : 
Propeller entirely above water—will drive a boat wher- 
evera boat willfloat. Portable,very light—boyorwoman 
cancarry, start or operateit. Can beused on wind wagon, 
also sled or iceboatinwinter. Send today for Aerothrust 


Book. 4 erothrust Engine Co. High Tension 
Magneto 
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It Satisfies 
the Ford 


Detroit, Mich. 


“‘After careful experiments and tests, we have 
adopted White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 
here at the factory and for use and sale at our 
branch houses, as best adapted for Ford Cars.’’ 


(Signed) FORD MOTOR CO. 
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UBRICATION largely de- 
termines the quality of 
service that your motor 

will give, according to the Ford 
Times of May, 1915: ‘‘Solve 
the problem of lubrication and 
you have solved 75% of all the 
difficulties you may have with 
motor cars.”’ 


Manufacturing, as they do, 
one-half of the motors used 
throughout the world, you 
appreciate how sure the Ford 
Company had to be, when for 
three years they have used 


White Star Refining Company, Detroit, Mich. 


exclusively in their factories 
and branches White Star 
Extra Quality Motor Oil as 
best adapted for the use of 
Ford Cars. 


You can depend on White 
Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 
as the Ford Motor Company 
depend on it. 

Order now and forget once and for 
all your oil troubles, as the Ford 
Motor Company did. Sold in stand- 
ard sizes and the popular six-gallon 
container. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle it, write us for booklet and 
further information. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE STAR EXTRA QUALITY MOTOR OIL 


Try’My Refrigerato 


—30 Days Free — 


Let me send you a Great White Frost Refriger- 
ator for 30 days trial in yourown kitchen—freight 
paid. You take no risks—if not pleased, send it 


back at my expense. I know you will find it the 
most beautiful, most ice-saving, most sanitary re- 
You will admire its round metal 
body, enameled pure white inside and out—its re- 
volving shelyes—cork cushioned door and cover, 
noiseless and air-tight—cooling coil for drinking 


frigerator made. 


water (a new feature)—solid brass trimmings, 
nickeled and polished—move-easy casters. Every 
modern improvement and many exclusive fea- 
tures. Lasts a lifetime. Sold direct from factory only 
—no dealers—you get factory price. Easy terms 
if desired. Write for handsome free catalog and 
low price. "Fy. L. Smith, President 
WHITE FROST REFRIG- 
t ERATOR COMPANY 

Dept.C.9, Jackson, 

ich. 
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heal. Carry it with you always. 


in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


Ml 


“NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 
An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 


little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 


At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 25c. 


Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
0 0000HNHNHHHNHNHNNNY 
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When Lord Louis and Mr. Yorke arrived 
home for dinner they were astonished to 
find Mr. Fenning waiting for them. 

“You wonder why I’m ’ere,” said Fen- 
ning. ‘‘J’lltell you: You’ve been swindled— 
you have. Done, you’ve been—done!”’ 

And thereupon he explained, detail for 
detail, how Palliser had worked the shame- 
less deal. 

“HAe’s a blackguard,” cried Fenning by 
way of conclusion—“‘one of the dirtiest 
blackguards un’ung! Promised me one per 
cent on the profit and then tries to square 
me orf with a tenner!”’ 

When Mr. Fenning had stopped, from 
sheer exhaustion, Lord Louis spoke. 

“Mr. Fenning,” he said, ‘‘ you can hardly 
expect sympathy from me. Through your 
agency I suffer a loss of nine thousand 
pounds. Caleb and Palliser bore me illwill 
over an encounter we had in the past; thus, 
their behavior is more or less understand- 
able. But with you it is different—you had 
no score to settle. Consequently I regard 
your action as the more contemptible, and 
rejoice that this piece of poetic justice has 
been visited upon you. Kindly leave my 
house as quickly as you can.” 

And Fenning, with a chastened spirit, 
withdrew. He had scarcely closed the door, 
however, when the voice of Lord Louis 
arrested him. 

““Onemoment,’’ said thenobleman. ‘‘ Did 
you inform Palliser or Caleb of your inten- 
tion to tell me the truth?”’ 

“No—not yet,”’ came the reply. 

“Then do nothing of the kind. I desire 
they should think I am still of the belief 
that the Cellini Saltcellar is buried in those 
grounds.”’ 

“All right,” said Fenning; then added: 
“You may not knowit, but them twospends 
their time laughing at you digging, from a 
room in one of the empty houses.” 

“Thank you,” said Lord Louis. ‘‘We 
will see if the laugh cannot be turned against 
them. Good night.” 

Mr. Yorke was desolate and raved against 
the injustice that had been done. 

“You will prosecute, of course,’’ he said. 
“You will not allow this crime to go un- 
punished?” 

Lord Louis rubbed his nose, a trick he 
had when thinking. Presently he replied: 

“Rest assured they shall be punished— 
fully.” 

That evening was spent by Lord Louis 
in a very peculiar way. There was a room 
at the top of his house in which was a large 
assortment of various odds and ends col- 
lected during his rambles. To this apart- 
ment he adjourned, eventually to emerge 
carrying two plated sugar dredgers and.an 
old Sheffield candelabrum, beautiful in de- 
sign but much ravaged by years. 

These pieces he conveyed to what he was 
pleased to call his workshop. Arrived there 
he smeared them with acid, plastered them 
with dirt, and generally lent them an ap- 
pearance of the utmost decay. It was past 
midnight before he had finished; when, 
instead of retiring to bed, he donned his 
overcoat and, making a parcel of the three 
pieces of plate, let himself out of the house. 

Hailing a late taxi, he told the driver to 
proceed to Hardwick Street. He alighted 
at the corner and, bidding the man to wait, 
vanished up a narrow alleyway between 
two of his recently acquired houses. He 
was gone about twenty minutes, and when 
he returned it was noticeable that he no 
longer carried the parcel. 

Thenext morning he called at Mr. Yorke’s 
house. ; 

“Come along,”’ he said; “we must begin 
digging at once.” 

“Digging!” exclaimed Mr. 
““Whatever for?” 

“One never knows,” replied Lord Louis, 
and carried off his friend, mildly protesting, 
to the scene of their excavations. 

Before leaving the car, he addressed a few 
words to the chauffeur. 

“You should have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing them,” he said—‘“‘one is a tall man; 
the other a short. They will enter one of 
the houses; when you will give two blasts 
of the horn.” 

In face of what had been told them by 
Fenning, Mr. Yorke was most unwilling to 
dig; but Lord Louis was inexorable and 
wore down his resistance. 

About an hour and a half later, when the 
earth was flying from their busy spades, 
ey heard the signal blasts from the motor- 

orn. 

“Which means,” remarked Lord Louis, 
“that the gentlemen responsible for this 
swindle are enjoying a joke at our expense; 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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HEN you putin 
time and get home kk 
at night, it is great to find steay 
hot coffee or bouillon wa 
you in the Thermos Carafe, 


ON’T be without the 7 
that should be yours. 
complete line at your dealer’s 


THERM 


THE BOTTLE 
Serves you right, food or drink, hi 
when, where and as you like 
Ne 6 P. M. he may telephon 
he can’t get home till late 
Thermos Carafe or Therm 
are splendid to keep the soup a 
coffee steaming hot till he arriy 
summer, Thermos keeps conte: 
You need Thermos in your hon 


AMERICAN THERMOS BO 
35-37 West 31st St. 


Factory, Norwich, Conn, 


It’s an easy job —requires no € 
only a few hours’ work. Repainting D! 
adds at least a year’s service to your 
CREASES ITS SELLING VALUE. 


Pee Lee 


Contains everything necessary to re 
similar sized car, including top. Sim 
on each can. QUALITY GUARA 


int 
Complete $3. 2.1 Your’ deater can 
you, we will deliver on receipt of $3. $4i 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO. Inc 
Established 1867 Louis’ 
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‘ tires and supplies, am 
H} most marvelous offer eV 
il bicycle. You wi be 
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NEW MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 NEW CONCEPTIONS 


These Things Must Prevail 


Car Completeness—Factory Efficiency—Lavish Value 


If you see in the Mitchell but one 
car of a class, we urge you to go deeper. 


It typifies a new idea, which we 
have spent years in attaining. Andthe 
results, when you know them, will 
command youradmiration and respect. 


A John W. Bate Car 


This Mid-Year Mitchell is built by 
John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer. 


It is built in a 45-acre factory, all of 
his designing. It is built by men, 
machines and methods which em- 
body his idea of efficiency. 


It is presented by him as a final re- 
sult of his long-famous methods. 


If there is anything in efficiency— 
made a fine art—there is something 
in this Mitchell that deserves your 
attention. 


26 Extras in It 


You will find, for one thing, 26 
extra features. Each is a costly fea- 
ture—each something you will prize. 
Most of these are exclusive attrac- 
fions. All are rare: 


All of those extras are found in a car 
which undersells most others in its class. 


All because John W. Bate has evolved 
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here ten thousand factory savings. 


440 Modern Parts 


You will find in the chassis a master- 
piece of simplicity. Hardly a casting 
init. There are 440 parts made of 
light, tough steel—drop forgings or 
steel stampings. 

You will find a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. You will find drilled 
pistons, hollow rods and shafts, to get 
strength without wasted weight. 


But not one experiment. This 
latest model is a 13-year evolution. 
It is in the chassis, like our last won- 
derful model. 

And 37 great engineers—men of 
national fame —selected last season’s 
Mitchell for their personal car. Let 
us send you a list of them. 

Six Mitchell cars, built by John W. 
Bate, have averaged 164,372 miles 


$1325 Recne 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body. $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six —48 horsepewer—127- 
inch wheelbase. Complete equipment, including 26 
extra features. 


New Mitchell Eight, $1450 f. o b. Racine. 
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each—over 30 years of ordinary sery- 
ice. So, despite this lightness and 
this simplicity, the Mitchell has 
matchless endurance. 


73 New Conceptions 


This Mid-Year Mitchell embodies — 


73 new ideas, brought out at the New 
York Shows. Our artists and design- 
ers examined 257 new models. Then 
combined with their own ideas the 
best from them all. ; 

This body design was considered 
the handsomest ever seen on a tour- 
ing car. In detail and equipment it 
includes everything new and desir- 
able. ‘Thus this composite car shows 
all the new styles together. 


That in addition to 26 extras, mostly 


unique to the Mitchell. 


What Women Like 


Many Mitchell features will especially appeal 


to women. The Bate cantilever springs make 


this by far the easiest-riding car. The ball-bear- _ 


ing steering gear and the easy gear shift will 
appeal to women who drive. ‘There is a light 
in the tonneau, a locked compartment, a power 
tire pump, etc. 


If these things seem desirable, we ask you 


to go and see them. A car which lacks these 


extras, we believe, will then seem incomplete. _ 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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her words, are watching us from one of 
e windows.” ; 

r. Yorke threw down his spade. 

[hen I dig no more!” he exclaimed 
‘hatically. : 
nthe contrary,’ exclaimed Lord Louis, 
1 will dig with renewed energy! With 
' permission, we will break the ground 
new spot.’’ And, so saying, he began 
ish hole a few yards away. 

3y cripes!’” exploded Palliser, nudging 
b in the ribs. ‘“‘Did you ever see the 
ipo * 


Laughable isn’t the word!” responded 
b, applying a match to his pipe. 

ney gave themselves over to ten minutes 
nadulterated bliss while the nobleman 
his friend attacked the soil beneath. 
‘a, of asudden, there came up to them a 
of astonishment from Mr. Yorke. They 
him stoop and take from the hole he 
been digging a small metal object about 
n inches high. 

Good heavens!” he cried. “Lord Louis, 
what I have found!” 

hey saw Lord Louis take the object in 
iand and examine it carefully. Most of 
t hesaid was inaudible, but they caught 
words: “There was a pair of these 
field dredgers; no doubt this is one of 


he rest of the conversation was lost as 
two below linked arms and walked up 
down, gesticulating excitedly. 
ery slowly Palliser and Caleb turned 
r eyes on each other and the color of 
faces was an ashy gray. 
Gor!” said Caleb in a husky whisper. 
She hid the plate at the same time as— 
ae other,” said Palliser. 
Goin’ down to the river was a blind. 
it’s there!” 
aleb’s tongue was sticking to the roof 
is mouth. 
That Cellini Saltcellar’s worth hun- 
ls of thousands of pounds—hundreds of 
isands! Gor! And we parted with it 
rine!” 
he sweat was standing in beads on Pal- 
’s brow. 
Something’ll have to be done,” he said. 
feanwhile, Lord Louis had summoned 
chauffeur and dispatched him on an 
nd. Presently he returned with another 
on, who looked like an ordinary navvy, 
was, in reality, his lordship’s valet, dis- 
ed for a special purpose. 
Now look here, my man,” they heard 
1 Louis say, ‘‘I want you to keep an eye 
his ground while we are away. Don’t 
myone trespass. You understand?”’ 
he man nodded. “Here’s five shillings 
rour trouble. We shall be back in about 
iour.” 
ord Louis took Mr. Yorke by the arm 
together they made their way to the 
‘ing automobile, the nobleman remark- 
as he passed the window where the two 
spirators were in hiding: 
This arrangement will do for the mo- 
t, but we must have a permanent guard 
he premises night and day. I will send 
vards and Kendall in the meantime.” 
© sooner were they out of sight than 
Iser spoke. 
Caleb,’ he whispered, “‘it’s our only 
ace. We must get that feller out of the 
‘right now. If the rest is in that hole 
sould get it out, with luck, before they 
eback. Comeon!” And, dragging the 
less Caleb after him, they debouched 
the garden. 
Hello!” exclaimed the new custodian. 
ot d’you want?” 
We're friends of the gentleman who’s 
gone,” replied Palliser. ‘‘He asked us 
ay as you needn’t wait.’ 
a fact, that you wasn’t to,’’ added 
he custodian scratched his head. 
Gentleman give me five shilluns to 
),” he said. 
My friend’ll give you ten to go away— 
t you, Caleb?” 
I suppose so,” grunted Caleb, always 
sitive where money was concerned. 
Now you're torkin’!”’ said the man, 
1 outstretched hand. 
Vhen the coin had changed ownership 
eb said: 
You can come back in three-quarters of 
hour—see?”” 
Right-oh!” responded the man, and 
»ched away. 
10 sooner had he passed from view than 
eb and Palliser grabbed the spades and 
an to dig with feverish haste. Barely 
suple of minutes passed before Caleb’s 
de struck against a hard object, and a 
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much-battered Sheffield sugar dredger was 
thrown up on the mound of earth beside 
them. : 

“This makes the pair to the one they 
found!” cried Caleb. 

“Don’t stop!” gasped Palliser, plying 
his spade furiously. 

He had scarcely spoken when the dis- 
placed earth revealed the branch candela- 
brum Lord Louis had so carefully prepared 
the night before. 

“We're finding the stuff,’ gasped Palliser. 
“This bit is the one they spoke of in the 
paper. Come on!”’ 

“Wait a minute,’’ warned Caleb. ‘“‘Let’s 
hide it away in case they come back. This 
dus’bin’ll do.” 

They were turning away from the dust- 
bin, after closing the lid, when confronted 
with the unwelcome reappearance of the 
custodian. 

“Told you to go away !’’ shouted Palliser. 

“T know,” replied Lord Louis’ valet; 
“but there’s a couple of blokes comin’ down 
the road. They’ll be the guard ’e was put- 
tin’ in to look after the place.” 

“Out of it!”’ sputtered Caleb; and, fol- 
lowed by his partner in crime, beat a hurried 
retreat by way of a southern exit. 

Lord Louis’ valet grinned and watched 
them disappear. 

“His lordship said I was to turn over the 
ground and make sure they had found it all 
right,’”’ he reflected. ‘Well, let’s see!” 
And, picking up a spade, he began to dig. 

“A dam’ bit of luck!’’ gasped Caleb 
when they had placed a quarter of a mile 
between them and the late Hoate estate. 
“Another ten minutes and we’d have found 
the thing. A dam’ bit of luck!” 

“Took here, Caleb,’’ said Palliser, “‘it’s 
no good! S’posin’ we had found it—it 
wouldn’t have been any use. Stolen prop- 
erty—see what I mean? We wouldn’t ’a’ 
got the price of old gold, even if we’d found 
a fence to take it off us.’’ Caleb realized 
the truth of this statement with a shock. 
“Only one thing to be done,” continued 
Palliser: “‘we must buy back the land.” 

““T'ss!’’ exclaimed Caleb. ‘‘ Would’e sell? 
Not him!” 

“Donno; but it’s our only chance.” 
Palliser pondered a moment and then burst 
out: “I got an idea!’’ 

“You always ’ave,” grumbled Caleb. 

“Tord Louis is a man of honor—and I 
believe it’ll work. We must get to the bank 
at once and take out the money he paid, 
and a bit over besides.” 

“You haven’t got any more,” argued 
Caleb. 

“No; but you have. It’s kill or cure. 
I'll explain my meaning on the way.” 


Lord Louis was finishing lunch when the 
butler entered to ask whether he would see 
a Mr. Caleb and a Mr. Palliser. 

“Tell them to wait,’’ said Lord Louis; 
then, addressing Mr. Yorke, whose feelings 
had been greatly dashed on learning that 
the rich seam he had struck had been salted 
by his friend the night before, he said: “The 
fish are rising to our first cast.” 

He rose and led the way to the smoking 
room, where the two dealers were waiting. 
They came to their feet as Lord Louis and 
Mr. Yorke entered. 

“Well,”’ said Lord Louis coldly, “what 
can I do for you?” 

‘““We have something to say,’’ replied 
Palliser, who was always spokesman, “‘and 
we hope your lordship will hear us out with 
tolerance and generosity.” 

“You will be able to judge of that after 
the interview,’’ said Lord Louis. 
down and proceed.” 

“A week ago,” said Palliser, ‘your lord- 
ship bought a plot of land from my friend 
Caleb, here.” 

““What!’’ exclaimed Lord Louis with an 
affectation of extreme surprise. “I did no 
such thing! The name of the last owner 
was Heughes—Lewis Heughes.”’ 

“That’s me,” said Caleb. 

“T see,” replied Lord Louis icily. ‘‘The 
name you took, I presume, for purposes of 
deception.” 

“No, no, my lord!” cried Caleb. “It’s 
my lawful name and my mother’s before 

Lord Louis raised his eyebrows and Pal- 
liser proceeded: 

“Caleb and I had a joint interest in that 
land and we put it up at auction. Much to 
our surprise, we found you have bought it, 
at a figure beyond any we had believed 
possible. The most we were looking for was 
a couple of thousand; and, instead, you 
buy it for nine—and why? That’s what we 
ask ourselves. Why?” 


“Sit |. 


——— 
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— shows you the picture, IN 
FOCUS as you take it 


INER pictures than the 

usual camera takes—pictures 
that other cameras NEVER get 
—there’s the story of Graflex 
briefly. For details, see the 
Graflex Book that’s yours for a 
postal. 


The book goes into full de- 
tails—tells you all the How and 
Why—explains how the Graflex 
does away with the finder—how 
it makes SURE of focus and 
exposure. 


Write for the Graflex Book. 


Graflex is the camera that makes the 
most of the light and the subject. What 
other camera, for example, can catch the 
kiddies at play indoors or moving objects 
in the dull, gray light of a rainy day— 
and get them as SHARP in detail as a 
midday snapshot? This book tells why 
the Graflex does. Write for it now. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y. 


How the Graflex works — 
See Page 4, Graflex Book 
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Over in the Orient grows the 
Cinnamomum Cassia Bush. 

The sap of that bush is a treat 
for spiciness. We use it to flavor 
Sterling Cinnamon Gum. 

And we guard cleanliness. 
Through all 14 processes of manu- 
facture, clean, white gloves are worn. 


Ever tried Cinnamon flavor? 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., NewYork 
The Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 


CINNAMON—In Blue Wrapper 
PEPPERMINT—In Red Wrapper 


Quickly removes oil, 
grease, grime, dust, 
without injury to the 
skin. Leaves ne dirt 
to come off on towel. 
Guaranteed harmless. 


If not at dealer’s, send us his name 
and we will send you a full-size 
10c can gratis. 


The Skat Company, 799 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


fresh from factory to you, type better, last longer. 
Standard 75 ct. quality, 40 cts. each; 3 for $1; 12 for 
$3.60, delivered. Sent C.O. D. for 10 cts. additional. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. When ordering state machine 
used. Argo Typewriter Ribbon Co., San Antonio, Texas 
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“TY trust you found a satisfactory ex- 
planation,” cut in Mr. Yorke. 

“We found an explanation,’ replied 
Palliser, with a sad inflection, “‘but could 
hardly call it satisfactory. We heard, only 
this morning, that Lord Louis had received 
secret information from a man named Fen- 
ning that the famous Benvenuto Cellini 
Saltcellar, lost in 1860, was buried there. 
We made inquiries and heard the truth 
from the lips of Fenning himself.” 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“Ah, you may smile, Lord Louis,” pur- 
sued Palliser; ‘‘but I ask you, as one gen- 
| tleman to another, was it playing the game? 
Was it the square thing to do?” At this 
point Caleb was constrained to wipe emo- 
tional moisture from his nose. “‘ Was it the 
| true act of a gentleman for a rich man like 
yourself to take advantage of two poor 
dealers who have their children’s welfare to 
consider and their livings to get? I ask you 
that question, my lord, and await your 
answer.” ; 

Lord Louis was amazed at this piece of 
profound effrontery, but he did not betray 
the fact. 

“Mr. Palliser,” said he, “your words 
touch me to the very quick. I see myself 
now as others see me. You yourselves must 
| know that we collectors are all too ready, 
| in the excitement of the chase, to forget our 
ethical obligations to the rest of mankind. 
I beg you to tell me by what means I can 
make reparation.” 

A transport of joy passed through the 
beings of Caleb and Palliser, depriving 
them of expression. Eventually Palliser 
found the words to say: 

“We have brought the money with us, 
and ask your lordship to sell us back the 
land at the price you paid.” 

Lord Louis considered the point without 
answering; then said: 

“T risked nine thousand pounds on an 
| off chance of finding that saltcellar. You, on 
the other hand, apparently know that it is 
there.”’ 

“Your lordship knows that, too,” put in 
Caleb. 

“Tt may not be,” said Lord Louis with 
surprising frankness. ‘‘However, if you 
consider your information justifies you in 
making the purchase, I will sell you the 
land for ten thousand.” 

““Oh, come!”’ protested Palliser. 

“For ten thousand pounds—and Mr. 
Yorke shall judge whether the price is fair.” 

“Too fair—most generous!” assented 


that gentleman. 


Caleb and Palliser exchanged glances; 
then Caleb nodded and produced a roll of 


| notes. 


“We accept the terms,” said Palliser— 
“provided your lordship makes over the 
property to us at once.” 

Lord Louis nodded assent and seated 
himself at his writing table. 

“T will give you a note to that effect,” he 


| said, ‘‘and our lawyers can attend to the 
| legal transfer afterward. 


It is now one- 
fifty-five. I shall write here that you enter 
into possession at two o’clock.”’ 

He wrote for a few moments in silence; 
then gave the paper, together with the title 
deeds of the estate, to Palliser, who, after 
examining them minutely, handed Lord 
Louis ten thousand pounds in notes. 

They were on the point of retiring when 
Badger, the butler, entered. 

“TI beg your parcon,” he said, “but your 
lordship’s valet wanted to speak to you 
very particular.” 

“Show him in,” said the nobleman. 

When the erstwhile navvy was shown in, 
Caleb and Palliser looked very uncomfort- 
able. “I did not know your lordship was 
engaged,” said the man, eying Palliser and 
Caleb with suspicion. 

“You can speak quite openly before 
these gentlemen,’”’ remarked Lord Louis. 
“What do you wish to say?” 

“Only that I had carried out your lord- 
ship’s instructions,” was the reply. 

“Meaning,” said Lord Louis, “that you 
dug over the ground after these gentlemen 
had departed and found they had taken the 


candelabrum I buried?”’ 


EVENING POST 


“What?” “You buried?” screamed 
Palliser and Caleb in unison. 

“Yes,” replied the man. “I also came 
across something else while I was digging.” 
And he placed on the table a bundle, 
roughly covered with sacking. 

“What is that?” asked Lord Louis. 

“T couldn’t say,” replied the valet, re- 
moving the wrapping and revealing a little 
arrangement of two figures, oval in form, 
about thirteen inches in height and much 
ingrained with dirt. 

“Great. heavens! The Cellini Salt- 
cellar!”’ gasped Mr. Yorke. 

Followed a moment of breathless si- 
lence—then, with a scream, Caleb and 
Palliser rushed forward. 

“Tt’sours!”’ they shouted; but Lord Louis 
barred the way. 

“No!” he cried in a voice of thunder. 
“You take possession at two o’clock.” 

“Ting-ting!”” came from the little time- 
piece on the mantelshelf. 

Lord Louis caught the sound. 

“The estate is now yours—and all that 
pertains thereto—above and below,” he 
said. ‘Wallace! Badger! Show these two 
gentlemen out. I wish you both a very 
good afternoon.”’ 

And Caleb and Palliser, frothing at the 
mouth and vowing vengeance most awful, 
were projected swiftly down the steps of 
the house and heard the front door bang 
behind them. 


“T shall present it to the Nation,” said 
Lord Louis when, a few days later, he and 
Mr. Yorke were poring over the golden 
subtleties of Cellini’s masterpiece. ‘It isa 
gift from the gods and far too beautiful for 
any one man to have and hold. By the way, 
I returned that extra thousand pounds to 
Simon Caleb. One must not bé too great an 
opportunist.” 


NOTE —To forestall criticism on the part of 
the learned, it may be stated that the saltcellar 
referred to in the story was undoubtedly from 
the hand of Cellini. This is proved by a curious 
record retained in the Hoate family, which con- 
sists of a MS. copy—in a later script—of a pas- 
sage in the account book of Dame Alice—the wife 
of Sir Roger Hoate, who was contemporary with 
Benvenuto. The original account book was lost 
when Hoate Hall was sacked by the Roundheads. 
From the MS. copy, however, it is clear that 
Cellini fashioned the saltcellar for Sir Roger 
Hoate prior to the former’s arrival at the French 
Court. 

The enthusiasm displayed by Francis I for the 
original wax model prompted Cellini— whose 
moral sense had ever been somewhat elastic—to 
conceal the existence of the Hoate saltcellar 
from the King. 

Thus, the saltcellar made for Francis I—and 
now at Vienna—was of posterior date, and can 
only be regarded as a replica of the one so long 
treasured in the Hoate family, 

‘This note is on the authority of H. W. F. 


fin Annoying Practice 


UDGE CAMPBELL FLOURNOY, for- 

merly of Kentucky but now of Washing- 
ton, was making a horseback tour through 
the mountains of his state once upon a time, 
when a shaggy hillsman rode down a creek 
and joined him. As they jogged along side 
by side, the native, after asking the stran- 
ger’s name and business, volunteered some 
information touching upon himself. 

“T oughter be plowin’ my cawn,” he 
said; ‘“‘but I jest natchelly felt like I had 
to ride down to the county seat to-day. 
Them pesky fellers down thar have fotched 
up a lawsuit agin me and I got to go see 
about it.” 

“What’s the lawsuit about?” inquired 
the judge. 

“Hit’s about my father-in-law. They 
fotched hit up agin me on account of my 
killin’ him with a double-barrel shotgun 
here about two weeks ago. That’s the 


third lawsuit they’ve fotched up agin me 
fur shootin’ somebody; and I’m a-gittin’ 
mighty tired of it.” 

Next day when Judge Flournoy dropped 
into the courthouse he found the object 
of litigation on trial upon an indictment 
alleging murder in the first degree. 
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BOTTLE 
No. 23 


Something ICY- 


HO’ 
|.25 


See display, at your deal- 
er's, for selection. Or send 
to us for new catalog showin 
tures and prices of all styles, ’ 
most complete, beautiful and 
line ever shown. a, 
ICY-HOT Bottles and J ars req 
neither fire nor ice. The temperatu: 
of contents cannot be affected by out- 
side air. No chemicals are 
Just fill bottle and cork it, 


Keeps Contents — ; 
| Icy-Cold for 72 Hours ) 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the | 
~ table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
| room and traveling—Jars for food stuffs, 
ice cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 
: Every home needs an ICY-HO P. In- 
| dispensable for keeping baby’s milk at | 
proper temperature and invalid’s broth, 
fj drink, or food, all night, without heat 
ie or ice, or bother of preparation. Pro- 
ties vides hot or cold drinks when motor- | 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 
p 740 Ask Your Dealer | 
& Look for name ICY-HOT on botto 
ie » Accept no substitute. Protected against | 
breakage—absolutely sanitary—can be 
instantly taken apart—easy to A 
Send forcatalogtodayshowingmany 
4 beautifulstylesfrom $1.25 up. 
- T Lunch Kit 
§ for Workers and School 
Children. Made of light 
weight metal, case black & 
; enameled, with leather han- 
7 dle. Upper compartment 
) holds bottle which keeps 
liquids hot or cold as de- 
sired; lower compartment = eee 
keeps lunch moist and fresh. $2- 
Complete with ICY-HOT Bottle. P&" Vi 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. af 


Niet Re Soes we 


There’s a photographer in your 
Eastman Kodak. Co., Rochester, 


made with Kingery Popcorn and 
Peanut Machines. Others are doing 
it—you should do as well or better. 
Pay for machine in easy payments 
out of big monthly profits. Over 50 
styles $11.50 and up. See big book 
and select size and style you want. Send 
postal for free book and fullinformation. __ 


KINGERY MFG. CO., Pearl and Ludlow Sts., Cincinnati, 0 


val ATH AN rexiee 

: abe e NO-META warns Ss 
(innutwinace give immediate relief to tired, 
stance rest the body and aid Nature 
store normal strength to weak 
arches. Relieve and preven 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. 

ti Write for Booklet and , 

View of arch » Free10-dayTrial Offer 


cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B R 


The Sale Closes and the Prices 
Go Up $11 to $19 More a Set 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


June 17th, 7.33 P. M. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘‘ Handy Volume’’ Issue, 
will cost $11 to $19 more (according to binding) after 


7.33 p. m. (sunset in Chicago) on June 17th. 


This low-price sale of the great library of universal 
reference is almost over. A remarkable opportunity will 
be gone unless you act quickly. Be sure that your letter 
is posted not later than 7.33 p.m. on June 17th. Sign 
the order form zow. Don’t wait. This 1s our final notice. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA ~ 


BRITANNICA 


“‘Handy Volume”’ Issue 
29 Volumes 


The complete work, absolutely unchanged, containing 


30,000 pages, 41,000 articles, 44,000,000 words of text, 


4 styles of Binding 


15,000 illustrations and maps—twice as much authorita- oer 
tive information as is contained in any other similar work. This is a rare 


chance and a wonderful bargain. 


Decide 


and see if it is not a good book. See if it will not be useful to you; 7/ zt wi// 
not actually pay for itself by giving you valuable information about every- 
thing you do or are interested in. Words cannot describe the value of such a 
work. You must SEE it and USE it in your own way for your own needs. 


- Send Only $1.00 With Your Order—But Do It NOW 


You are absolutely under no obligation to keep the set. 


You may send the books back within three weeks, if for any reason they are not 
satisfactory. We will refund your $1.00, including shipping expenses both ways. 


Don’t miss this chance because you may /Aink the Britannica will not help you. 


Don’t be unfair to the book. 
Don’t be unfair to yourself. 


You want to get ahead. Everybody does. Let the 
Britannica help you. You could not make a better 
investment. But you need not take our word about 
its merits, or its remarkable cheapness. 


Mail $1.00 Before the Sale Closes 


You will receive the books promptly —all human 
knowledge in 29 ‘“Handy’’ volumes, beautifully printed 
on the famous India paper—‘‘a miracle in publishing.”’ 
Look them through page by page; enjoy the beautiful 
full-page color plates and the thousands of other instructive 
illustrations. Let the whole family, including the children, 
see the Britannica; then decide for yourself whether these 
books are not what you need either for yourself in your 
own business or profession, or for your family. 


But send your order and your $1.00 today. Don’t wait 
till the last minute. Don’t take the chance of your order 
arriving too late; of your losing $11 to $19. 


Your order must be posted before 7.33 P. M., June 17 
DISTRIBUTORS S ears, Roebuck and Co. CHICAGO 


BE SURE YOUR ORDER 
IS POSTED 
Before 7.33 P. M. 
June 17 
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DECIDE—DECIDE 


Don’t put the matter off. You should decide at once. This sale is closing. 
It is now for many people a matter of jours. Send for a set and examine it 


You Take No Risk—We Take It All 


Sign this form and send it zow with a dollar. 
This obligates us to ship you the books and 
let you have them for three weeks’ inspection. 
It obligates ws to return your dollar and the 
freight charges both ways, if you decide not to 


keep the books. 


If you don’t find the Britannica useful in your 
business, profession, or home, for yourself or 
your children, send it back any time within three 
weeks and we wi// refund all you have paid for it. 


[Te Order a Set, Cut This 


To Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


OutandMailwith§100, 1 hese prices not good after June 17th] 


It does not obligate you to anything at all 
and your dollar is at your command. 


It does give you a chance to get the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica at the present low price. 


1916 


Please send me a set of the ‘Handy Volume’? Issue of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(11th edition), India paper, in style of binding marked with an X. I enclose $1.00 as first 
payment and agree to pay balance in monthly payments as specified, beginning 30 days from date. 
You are to give me receipt when I have paid in full, and thenthe Encyclopaedia becomes my property. 
It is agreed that I may return the books within three weeks if Iam not entirely satisfied with them and you 
will send my money back and pay shipping charges both ways. 

I have always been faitbful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the pur- 


pose of inducing you to grant me this credit and to assure you that you may feel safe in trusting me 
lo pay as agreed, 


Name > eG Yee Fs 2s aa 

(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) [3] 
Post-office _ Es oe = = Se = ane 
Street and No.__ 


Shipping point, if different from Post-office 


I have been located in this town since 


My profession, business or occupation is 


NOTE: To pay cash in full, write in only your name, address and the place to which the books are to 
be sent; chech (to the right) the binding you want; and enclose check, money-order or draft for the cash 
price as listed for that binding. 


All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be prepaid. The set, boxed Sor shipment, 
weighs less than 60 pounds. We have warehouses in 12 cities and will ship your set from the nearest. 


If you wish a bookcase specially made for the Britannica, add $3.75 to your payment and specify oak or solid mahogany. 


Check Your Choice 


Cloth— 21 payments of $3.00 
monthly. Total, $64.00. 


[| Full Brown Sheep, Morocco 
Grained—21 payments of $3.50 
monthly. Total, $74.50. 


¥%, Crushed Green Morocco, 
Levant Grained — 22 payments 
of $4.00 monthly. Total, $89.00. 


Full Crushed Green Morocco, 
Levant Grained—22 pay ments of 
$4.50 monthly. Total, $100.00. 


CASH PRICES 
Cloth, $58.88 
( Corresponding binding and paper in Cam- 
bridge issue sells at $166.75 cash.) 
Sheep, $68.54 
( Corresponding binding and paper in Cam- 
bridge issue sells at $203.25 cash.) 
% Morocco, $81.88 
(No corresponding binding in Cambridge 
issue. 
Full Morocco, $92.00 
( Corresponding binding and paper in Cam- 
bridge issue sells at $267.50 cash.) 
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= DELCO == 


ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


: 


During the twenty-four hours beginning at 
6 o'clock, May First, Ralph Mulford in a 
Hudson Super-Six motor car traveled farther 
than any other human being ever traveled 
within the limits of a single day. 


[t was a new world’s record—1819 miles—a 
distance equal to a round trip from New 
York to Chicago. The average speed was 
75:8 miles per hour. 


The record was made at Sheepshead Bay 
Speedway, and was regularly ‘sanctioned, 
checked and timed by officials of the Auto- 
mobile Association of America. 


The car used was a stock chassis fitted with 
a special racing body and equipped—as are 
all Hudson cars—with Delco Cranking, 
Lighting and Ignition. 


Now there is no inclination on the part of 
the Delco Company to claim undue credit 
for this remarkable performance. 


The Delco System did not make the record— 


WORLD’S RECORD 


All it did was to stand up to the tremendous 
demands that were made upon it and perform 
its ordinary duties with such unfailing effi- 
ciency as to make the world’s record possible. 


Itewas a wonderful achievement for the car— 
and for the Delco System. 


An achievement that simply emphasizes anew 
another record of which we and our customers, 
the motor car manufacturers, are even more 
proud— 


That is the Delco record of unfailing day 
after day service in the hands of almost 
four hundred thousand owners of Delco 
equipped cars— 


A record that is making it necessary for us 
to produce during this present year more 
complete Delco Systems than we have made 
in all the previous years of our existence— 


And that is causing motor car buyers in con- 
stantly increasing numbers to demand—and 
get— Delco equipped cars. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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RAISING OUR WAR BABIES 


(Continued from Page 15) 


end changes; and as shipbuilding 
have risen in Europe, orders placed 
having enabled American yards to 
, construction in a big way, the result 
robably be standardized ships. If we 
pply the American factory system to 
uilding we ought to show Europe a 
or two. 
3 same transformation is coming in 
‘boats. Nobody has ever built motor 
like automobiles, it issaid, or sold them 
» quantity basis. So motor boats have 
until recently a trifle too expensive for 
opular demand. War brought some 
ird-of orders for such small craft, lead- 
such enlargement of plant that, with 
, these manufacturers will be forced 
d a market for increased production 
3 country through lower prices and an 
etic salesforce. . 
2 of the most interesting achievements 
plying the American factory system 
aew line was in standardized factory 
ngs for war-order purposes. 
ul were general manager of a factory 
ig fine office machinery, like type- 
rs. War knocked business flat; every- 
was laid off; everything cut down. 
you took an order for one million 
rs for artillery cartridge cases and al- 
in a day passed into boom times. All 
people came back and every machine 
jusy. The salesforce was sent out to 
the country for machine tools, new or 
dhand, and also for workers. By 
uous effort and premium prices you 
yen and machines. But where could 
place them in the already crowded 


ry 
zens of manufacturers found them- 
; at the end of that blind alley. Then, 
came the American contractor, with 
andardized factory building, which he 
erect for you in a matter of thirty 
if not less. The scheme had been 
y well worked out before the war, but 
jut into practice, for lack of demand. 
orought the demand with a vengeance, 
when the manufacturer clamored for 
- floor space the contractors were 
r to sell it to him. 


‘hirty-Day Factory Buildings 


e scheme is simple enough. Factory 
ings nowadays are constructed largely 
2e] beams, steel sash and wire glass. 
_of these materials come in stock sizes 
n be made to standard dimensions. If 
factory building is specially designed 
1 of the material must be made to fit 
fications; but if you will take one de- 
d wholly from stock parts the material 
idy at the steel mills and glass works, 
prices are lower because this stock 
is turned out in large quantities. 
ese contractors took orders for stand- 
ight factory buildings at the rate of 
than one million dollars weekly when 
ush came. Designs and specifications 
ready; steel beams, steel sash, glass, 
30 on, ready to be loaded at the mills; 
ed construction crews organized. The 
began to move toward your site. If it 
locked in the freight congestion tracers 
it down. Concrete foundations were 
steel beams bolted together, instead of 
rriveted, for speed; the brick shell built; 
sash placed; glass put in; concrete 
poured; composition roof added; and 
ting, plumbing, lighting and heating 
ed along. 
some cases such a thirty-day job in- 
ed running a factory building one hun- 
feet wide right round your old plant, 
a fence, making it any length desired; 
steel parts being rolled at the mill this 
< were in your building next week. By 
ng steel together, instead of riveting, 
as made possible for you to take the 
ling down and move it elsewhere at 
> future time if you wanted to. 
hen war came it found most American 
ness concerns betting against the 
ith of our country. The banker had re- 
ted loans; the manufacturer laid off 
loyees and canceled orders for material 
eoramenent: the merchant reduced his 
s 


verybody was prepared for the worst; 

there seemed to be good cause, for 
ness had been going along on one leg 
‘wo or three years, and the outbreak of 
had apparently knocked the other leg 
1 under it for good. Nobody saw the 
n coming up just over the hill. 


When the boom came it found most con- 
cerns unprepared—short of stocks, short of 
equipment, short of factory space, short 
of workers. The most startling price ad- 
vances followed; and to go back over the 
story of the past fifteen months, marking 
where things were and where they have 
since gone, is to find amazing opportunities 
everywhere, and the highest premiums 
placed on foresight. There never was such a 
story of Might Have Been! 

With cotton. near low-water mark, and 
soup kitchens being opened. in factory 
towns, who could have anticipated a de- 
mand for silk? When war came the demand 
for silk fell off so grievously that growers in 
Japan, from whom we buy our chief supply, 
faced disaster. The Japanese Government 
had to protect them by naming a minimum 
price at which it would itself step in and 
buy silk to prevent demoralization; and it 
did buy several thousand bales at the bot- 
tom of the market. But, as soon as war 
orders. put people back at work in the 
United States, silk was again in demand 
and the Japanese were making money out 
of it. By the middle of 1915 it had ad- 
vanced seventy. per cent. 

To-day it is predicted that Japanese raw 
silk will go to six dollars a pound, a price al- 
ready reached by the Italian silks. Cotton 
came back, too, and the bales no longer lay 
in the streets of Southern towns for lack of 
storage room and market. 

Wool also came back; though, in a meas- 
ure, wool was like Judge Priest: “It didn’t 
have to come back, because it hadn’t never 
been nowhere.”” For the Allies knew that 
they wanted woolen uniforms and army 
blankets long before they found out how 
badly they needed munitions. Orders for 
these things were placed very early and we 
got our share; and since then wool has been 
doing acrobatics to such a degree that it isa 
story all to itself. 


The Western Metal Boom 


Metals advanced in the same way. Out 
in the Far West, even after war orders 
had set the East working overtime, it was 
hard to realize that there was any such thing 
as prosperity in the land; for the agricul- 
tural products of that section responded 
slowly, and lumber, which is an important 
breadwinner in the Northwest, was dead— 
deader. Indeed, most of the products that 
the Far West has to sell have been hurt by 
lack of ships. 

But one Far Western industry responded 
to the Eastern war boom instantly and 
eame back with a whoop. That was min- 
ing. All the metals started toward the sky, 
and are traveling that way yet. Copper, lead, 
zine, silver, quicksilver, and such precious 
metals as the West yields were once more 
profitable. Old mines were opened and new 
ones located. The quicksilver mine that 
had paid nothing but a deficit for years now 
yielded not merely dividends but fortunes, 
while some of the knickknacks of the mining 
world yielded romance as well. 

Take tungsten as an illustration. High- 
speed tool steel contains from five to seven- 
teen per cent of tungsten, according to its 
quality. If you put a shrapnel round in a 
lathe and start to work it down with a tool 
of ordinary steel, you cannot exceed from 
eight to ten feet a minute in your cutting 
speed, because the ordinary steel tool will 
fail at high speeds. But if you substitute a 
tool of high-speed tungsten steel the work 
can be run ninety feet a minute. The tool 
will get hot, showing dull red in daylight, 
but it will stand up and cut; and, as 
machine-shop output and costs are based 
on such speeds, the enormous demand for 
machine tools and war material made high- 
speed steel almost priceless. 

Just when we needed tungsten most, 
however, the supply from Germany was 
stopped, and there was a scurry through 
the West to increase our home production, 
which had been only a few hundred pounds 
of ore a year. To-day a carload of tungsten 
ore—forty tons—is worth at least a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and mines are not 
only being developed but people in some 
sections of the Rocky Mountain country 
are scouring the hills, picking up stray 
pieces of the ore. 

Then there is manganese, used as metal 
or oxide in steelmaking, glass, brickmaking, 
the dry batteries for your doorbell, and so 
on. Two forms of this metal have soared 
to remarkable prices—the ferromanganese 
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Coming or Going, 
Wear B. V. D. For Coolness 


\ {| ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, 


now welcomes it, because of cool, comfort- 
able B.V.D. It makes going-away enjoyable 
and staying-at-home endurable. It has been 
called ‘‘The Biggest Contribution To The Sum- 
mer Comfort Of Man.’ 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially 
woven and tested), continues with the best possible 
workmanship (carefully inspected and re-inspected), 
and ends with complete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of fit, durability in 
wash and wear). 


If it hasn't It isn’t 
This Red B.V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


USA JOG by Rep aA 1916 by 


D. Company 


Copyri 
The BV D. Company 
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Thief Proof 


When he sees the Power- 


steel Autowlock, he passes 
on, for he knows there’s no 
chance either to cut or break the 
Yellow Strand waterproofed wire 
rope composing it, or to pick the 
lock. The 

@ | = — a — en 


RPO™ mf 
AUTOWLOCGK 
protects both car and spare tires 
from thieves. Some insurance 
companies reduce their rates 
when it is used. All dealers $2.00. 


_._BASLINE AUTOWLINE is about 

- 25 feet of 14”” Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
with patented Snaffle Hooks at each 
end. It weighs but 41% lbs., easily fits 
under a cushion and is ready at all 
times to tow you home. Price, east 
of Rockies, $3.95. 


POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is 
the ‘‘big brother” of Basline Autow- 
line. Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. 


Literature gladly sent 
Free on request 


Whenever you buy wire rope for 
any purpose, be sure it’s Broderick & 
Bascom make. B. & B. Wire Ropes 
have been identified with practically 
every big engineering project during 
the last 40 years. They were used:at 
Panama and won the Grand Prize at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


811 N. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office, 76D. Warren St. 


“The Mechanical Perfection of the 
VESUVIUS PLUG is the result of 
thorough technical and practical 
knowledge of Motor Ignition re- 
quirements.” A. R. MOSLER 
Quality makes it — 
‘*The Indestructible Plug’’ 


Guaranteed to outlast the 
motor. 
round metal box. Send for 


book ‘‘ Mosler on Spark 


Plugs.’’ It’s free. 


A. R. MOSLER & CO. 
New York, N. Y 


entitled ‘Typewriter Mechanics 
Brought Down to Date”’ 

Telling how to select intelligently, 
Also an OPPORTUNITY to 
THE-BEST and Save The Most 


et our Special Offer telling how you 
scan with little effort easily earnthis 
Latest and Greatest Standard 
(42-key, single shift) Typewriter 
= On Letter or Post Cardsimply say 
; a ‘‘Mail Particulars” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 210, Chicago, Ill, 


$1.00 each, in || 
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form, containing eighty per cent manga- 
nese, which has risen from forty dollars a 
ton to as much as two hundred and fifty 
dollars; and the spiegeleisen form, contain- 
ing twenty per cent manganese, which has 
advanced in proportion. 

We are mining a little at home and im- 
porting ore to make more. It is the old, 
familiar story of too much dependence on 
foreign supplies. 

American industry has been taken by its 
coat collar, lifted out of an orderly routine, 
and dropped into a bewildering maze of ad- 
vancing prices, higher wages, shortage of 
materials and machinery, freight blockades, 
foreign embargoes, changed demand. It 
has been struggling the past year and is 
struggling yet. 

The men who had most faith in the 
country during the lull that preceded the 
boom, laying in equipment and materials, 
enlarging facilities and holding on to their 
workers, are the ones who haye fared best. 
Those who lost their heads and retrenched 
in every direction have come out badly. 

It took plain, old-fashioned faith to dis- 
cern the silver lining of the cloud that set- 
tled down over the country in August, 
1914. Some of the oldest and steadiest 
heads were turned. 

On the staff of one of the largest electrical 
concerns in the East is a man who had 
spent years abroad for his company. The 
company had just made a big addition to 
its facilities for steel castings. Now this 
man should have known that England had 
always bought steel castings from Belgium, 
and that the war, having destroyed Bel- 
gium’s industries, must send the English 
elsewhere. He admits that the company 
had given him a costly education in foreign 
trade to learn such things, and that it was 
his business to see that demand and go after 
it; but he did not see it for some weeks, and 
should have been retired.on a pension for 
defective business vision. When he did 
wake up to the change in conditions, and 
sent salesmen abroad, the whole foundry 
was soon crowded with steel-casting jobs 
for the Allies. 

Others were so shortsighted that they 
turned all their facilities to the making of 
unfamiliar war goods, as though there was 
never to be any more business in normal 
domestic products. The rising tide of home 
demand has swamped them. Their fac- 
tories are encumbered with war orders. 
They are unable to take care of customers 
who want their regular products. 

The market of to-day is a seller’s market. 
Where once the haughty buyer waited in 
his office for the salesman, and gave his 
order as a great favor, now he is scurrying 
to the seller and pleading for goods at any 
price. But in due time the market will turn 
back, putting the buyer once more on his 
throne, and then he is going to remember all 
the service he got from sellers in the buyers’ 
panic. To the competitors of a concern that 
is hampered by war orders, and unable to 
take care of customers, these are great times 
for making reputation and getting solid 
trade footing. 


As to the Future 


Still others have swung from depression 
to overconfidence and are speculating in 
materials and goods. This is just as short- 
sighted as their lack of confidence; and 
when the tide turns they are apt to be 
caught in a difficult position. Shortage of 
goods, however, puts a check on them. 

What is going to happen when the war 
ends? Is Germany full of cheap goods 
ready to be poured into world markets, 
killing all competition? Or will she be crip- 
pled by financial reaction as a result of her 
war expenditure? Are the English, French, 
Belgian and Italian workmen coming out 
of the trenches in desperate necessity, will- 
ing to work for pauper wages? Or are 
war taxes to bring Europe’s manufacturing 
costs on a level with our own? What about 
capital for industry—is money to be cheap 
or dear? How about our wonderful present 
prosperity—is it based wholly on war de- 
mand, with a sudden collapse due when 
peace comes? Or is much of it grounded on 
normal growth of the country? 

What will happen to prices—will the 
restoration of the world’s trade and finance 
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drop them back to the old levels? Or will 
the needs for textiles, metals and mate- 
rials generally in the warring nations be so 
great that high prices must rule for several 
years? 

There are all sorts of opinions about 
theseproblems. Thebanker, manufacturer, 
merchant, economist, promoter and specu- 
lator have their individual views, both at 
home and abroad. Each man’s opinion is 
about as good as another’s, for nobody ac- 
tually knows what the future holds. Each 
man in his particular field must gauge 
his own conditions with reasonable fore- 
sight. 

Really, the world of business is passing 
through a West Indian hurricane. The 
West Indian hurricane is a peculiar storm. 
Its wind blows at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour in a great circle, and to the observer in 
one place the storm comes on gradually, be- 
ginning with a heavy ocean swell; then a 
breeze; then a gale; then the tempest, with 
rain, thunder and destruction. 

The center of the storm is almost calm, 
however; and when this arrives the wind 
dies down and the worst is apparently over. 
But soon the wind rises again to a sudden 
fury, this time blowing in the opposite di- 
rection, and continues until the storm really 
passes away. 

The business hurricane is now blowing 
from peace goods to war goods. There will 
undoubtedly be a lull when the center of 
the storm is reached and the world goes 
back to peace goods once more; but it will 
probably be a brief hesitation and can be 
partly anticipated and discounted in many 
lines of business. 


Getting Ready for Peace 


The main thing now seems to be to make 
everything sound and tight in one’s own 
line of business, and to be deceived neither 
by the present war hurricane nor the lull 
that will come with peace. 

This is a time to take advantage of op- 
portunities that have arisen in the upset- 
ting of prices and values. Before the war, 
as an illustration, aluminum was a cheaper 
metal for electrical conductors than cop- 
per, and much of it was used for that pur- 
pose. But war has made aluminum three 
times as expensive as copper; and when this 
shifting of values became clear the general 
manager of at least one big electrical com- 
pany began to replace all his aluminum 
transmission lines with copper—getting bet- 
ter equipment, because copper is the best 
conductor. 

It is a time to get facts, separating the 
war trade from the peace trade, as was 
done by another business man. For two 
months after demand picked up in his line 
he believed that it was due to the good 
wages being earned by people busy in mak- 
ing war stuff, and, therefore, a. demand 
that might fall off very quickly. But a 
careful investigation through his salesforce 
showed that this did not account for im- 
proved trade—that the country was really 
prosperous as a whole; and, therefore, he 
could build constructively on it. 

It is a time to study Europe and see what 
it holds in a given line. A big coal exporter 
has done this and plotted three years’ busi- 
ness. The indications are, he says, that 
Europe will want great quantities of our coal 
the first year after peace comes—twenty 
million tons. The second year she will still 
need a lot of coal—ten million tons. But by 
the third year her own resources will have 
been reorganized, and she will want only 
five million tons. 

It is a time to look ahead to peace, as the 
Germans are doing—cargoes of copper, 
wheat, cotton and other staples have been 
contracted for delivery at the end of the 
war, it is said; and these will be hurried 
away on the German ships interned in our 
ports. 

It is a time to build, buy and hire con- 
fidently, but to avoid overexpansion; to 
stock goods liberally, but beware of specu- 
lation in goods; to back up the growth of 
the country and the rejuvenating energy of 
the world, and be prepared to go on with 
them. For neither the country nor the world 
is going to stop. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a series 
of articles by Mr. Collins. 
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tion—get perfect 
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fort and service: 
wear The Florshei 
Shoe. 


Ask the Florsheim de: 
for the style you pref 
Look for name in sg! 


$5 to $8 


“Styles. of the Times” 
(Free Booklet)—and — 
name of local dealer 
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The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
U.S.A. 
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by world’s greatest gem experts 
Panama-Pacificlnternational Exposit 
for closest resemblance to genuinepez 


Necklaces 16 in, long 
with solid gold clasps 
encased as illustrated. 
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Why do you find Timken 
Roller Bearings in the Front 
Wheels of 159 makes of Pleas- 


ure and Commercial Cars? 


or the same reason that you often find steel used in preference 
cast iron—for longer life and better service. 


These 159 manufacturers know ‘the absolute, vital necessity 
bearing quality at the one place in a motor car where bearings 
st meet the severest combination of load, end-thrust, vibra- 
n and the pound and hammer that is ever present while the 
‘is in motion. 


[hese car builders willingly pay more for Timken Bearings 
be used at the points of hard service although they could buy 
ers at much lower cost. They believe that the satisfaction of 
ir customers more than offsets the difference in price. 


They know that Timken Bearings are designed to meet the 
ce assaults of jolt, end-thrust and vibration—that they post- 
1e the day of wear for thousands of miles. That when slight 
ar does come, as it will in any make of bearing, it can instantly 
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TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 


iI} Norpyke & Marmon Co. OL hs Indianapolis, Ind. 


“MARMON" SIX-41 has Timken-Detroit front and rear Axles 
It with Timken Bearings in@rontjand rear wheels, in steering 


| knuckle heads, at the différential a on the pinion shaft. 
| Model 34 has Timken Bearings in the{tront)wheels. 


| 
i  Otps Moron Works . . .. . . Lansing, Mich. | 
} OLDSMQBILE SIX-54, 55, 43 and 44 aoe Timken Bearings | 
in the{front}wheels. | 
“OVERLAND’ 


See Willys-Overland Co. 


PackarD Moror Car Co. sph et Detroit, Mich. Hi 
All models have Timken Bearings in thefronp wheels. | 


PeERLEsS Motor Car Company... Cleveland, Ohio 
“Light Eight’’ has Timkep-Detroit front and rear Axles with 
Timken Bearings in thef{ront}and rear wheels, at differential, on 


the pinion shaft and in Tigtransmission. Other Models have \| 


Timken Bearings in the t}wheels. | 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. peek IB iittalOy ON. Wis 
All models have Timken Bearings in(rond)ana rear wheels. 


tor Motor Car Co. . Richmond, Ind. 


RGE SIX has Tir -Detroit front and rear Axles with il 
im ken Bearings in (END and rear wheels, in the steering ill} 
le heads and at the differential. 


ee Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


r Model SIX-50 has Timkey-Detroit front and rear 
vith Timken Bearings in@ronand rear wheels, at the 
Patial, on the pinion shaft and in the transmission. 


| 
Boron MaNnuractuRING Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. i 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Mor CARCoO... « . . . . « Lansing, Mich, 
St. Catharines, Ont, 
Y REO THE FIFTH has Timken Bearings in thi wheels, 


at the differential and he pinion shaft. M M-6 has 
Simken Bearings in the ind rear wheels, at the ¢ “differential 
svand on the pinion shaft. 


FOSS AND YOUNG MACHINE Co. Swi a Detroirg Mich: 
Eight cylinder Model hag ken-Detroit front and rear Axles Hl 
with Timken Bearings it nd rear wheels, at the differen- | 
tial and on the pinion shaft. | 

Saxon MororCo.. . . Wo ele ae a etroit, Mich. i] 

Saxon SIX has Tin Detroit ‘frant and rear Axles with | 

Timken Bearings inQront)and rear wheels, at the differential i 

and on the pinion shatt. Saxon FOUR has Timken Bearing || 

on rear end of pinion shaft. | 


| 
| SimpLeEX AUTOMOBILE Company . . New Brunswick, N. J. 
| 
| 


38, 50 and 7 75 H. P. have Timken Bearings on the steering worm 
shaft. NE Model Simplex number five has Timken Bear- | 
ings ir front) wheels. I 


i] Notes See Electric Pleasure Cars, page 7; Electric industriel page I] 
Ml 7; Electric Commercial, page 8; Gasoline Commercial, page 


This is just one page of the booklet ‘The Companies Timken Keeps,” which tells you not only 
WHO uses Timken Bearings, but exactly WHERE they use them, 


be overcome by a simple adjustment, making the bearing 
as good as new, without expensive replacements or renewal 
of parts. 


Send for Booklet A-9, ‘‘The Companies Timken Keeps,’’ see what 
cars haye Timken Bearings, and note that they are in every case 
used. at one or more of the hard-service points—wheels, differential, 
pinion, worm, transmission. With this book you'll receive another, 
“The Care and Character of Bearings,’’ which tells how anti-friction 
bearings are designed and used. 


It will give you a convincing answer to that question ‘‘Why?’’ 


There are many sizes of Timken Bearings but only one quality. 


\RIB/ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. XRIB/ 
Ry Canton, Ohio co 


he 
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Makes the Theatre Curtain Safe 


SOK NC FAT FM SEO, LIM 


Serves More People in More Ways than Any 
other Institution of its kind in the world. 


RTT 
ARDS 


ink 


—because Johns-Manville is built on Asbestos—be- It has been powdered, twisted, spun and even woven 
cause Asbestos owes its present far-reaching develop- intotextilesand fabrics. Inthetheatrecurtain that makes 
ment to the research and effort of this nationally the public’s pleasure safe—in the fire-resistant roof that 
known concern. everywhere protects modest homes and mammoth build- 

Today, through Johns-Manville, this wonderful min- ings—in industry where it has become indispensable, 
eral with its unique fire-proof, time-resistant, insulating Johns-Manville Asbestos is recognized as the mineral of 
properties has become an important factor in building many marvels. It is destined to serve as an even greater 
materials, electrical devices and power plant specialties. utility through the ceaseless effort of this institution. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS Products Include: 


Brake Lining Electric Insulation Furnace Cements Mill Board Pump Valves Table Covers 
Brake Blocks Ebony Wood Fuses (Noark) Moving Picture Booths Roofings (Built-up, Ready, Telephone Blankets 
Cloth Felts High Temperature Cements Packings (Steam, air, water Corrugated and Shingles) Theatre Curtains 
Clothing Fibre Incandescent Lamp Thread and ammonia) Ropes Transite Wood 
Cloth Belts Filtering Films Lead Joint Runner Paper Smoke Jacks Twine 

Cord Flat Iron Rests Lumber Pipe Covering Stove Lining Ventilators 


Write for general catalog covering these products in detail. Address nearest J-M Branch 


10 Factories H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 53 Branches 


Akron Birmingham — Cincinnati Dayton Galveston Indianapolis Memphis Newark Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco Tulsa 
Albany Boston Cleveland Denver Havana Kansas City Milwaukee New Orleans Pittsburgh St. Paul Seattle Washington 
Atlanta Columbus Duluth Houghton Los Angeles Minneapolis New York Portland Salt Lake City Syracuse Wilkes-Barre 
Baltimore Dallas El Paso Houston Louisville Nashville Omaha Rochester San Diego Toledo Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


his time is fairly well accounted for. 
ther thing: In no crime that bore the 
y Ghost’s peculiar touches—and I’ve 
lied a plenty of them—has there been 
evidence that the leader of the active 
k—the actual doer of the crime, not the 
ote organizer—was the same man who 
the active work, was the on-the-ground 
ler of a previous crime. Each crime 
ws a different leader, but the same 
in in the background. 
And it stands to reason that in this, 
biggest thing of all, the Gray Ghost 
iid take no chances by appearing on the 
1e himself. You asked me a while ago 
‘I didn’t believe that the men watching 
ferries and stations would get any 
Its. Here’s the: answer: The Gray 
st is clever enough to know that egress 
a the city will be guarded. Therefore, 
won’t attempt egress; nor will.he per- 
his gang todoso. Now then, the minor 
kers under him will simply lie low—not 
hieves’ haunts—the Gray Ghost isn’t 
ish—but quietly, as decent citizens in 
es and with apparent occupations, 
idly with their neighbors, not skulking 
he shadows. Believe me, every worker 
his stunt of to-day has an identity well 
] in the minds of a good many innocent 
ole who’d never dream of connecting 
r honest friends with the criminals who 
ed this stunt. 
But Williams! Williams was the sole 
ler at Arabin’s. For Williams to go to 
otel or rent an.apartment, or even a 
ished room, to-day, or after to-day, is 
angerous, with the hue and cry raised, 
would be for him, very well described, 
ry to leave the city. Well, do you see 
Six months ago Williams quietly rented 
apartment or rooms somewhere and 
in living there. He’s had six months in 
*h to establish himself thoroughly in the 
1 graces of his neighbors, to fix himself 
n ordinary citizen going to work every 
ning. All he’s-had to do was pretend 
_his job was somewhere other than 
pbin’s. He’s right herein the city.” 
Well, Tryon, I hope you land him. I’d 
atisfied if we landed Williams. Twelve 
ion dollars in jewelry stolen in broad 
ight! Whew!” 
he commissioner sighed wearily. 
What have you learned so far, Tryon?” 
Only things that go to clinch the Gray 
st’s connection with the crime,” an- 
ed Tryon. ‘‘The detective agency 
+h furnished the store operatives, and 
se offices were connected with the 
9in vaults by electric signals, reports 
one of their most trusted employees 
disappeared. He left the office at nine 
‘morning. He’d been with the com- 
y five years, and before that had been 
years with a rival agency. Good 
rd! Yet he’s the only man who knew 
secret of those little push buttons and 
rs connected with the Arabin vaults— 
pt the two owners of the agency, who 
beyond suspicion, and MacDonald, 
certainly wasn’t in on the plot. It 
ns that the Gray Ghost had an aid in 
ery detective agency which protected 
vin! 
That aid has disappeared. This agency 
made the electric connections himself! 
<? Luck nothing! Part of the Gray 
st’s long-thought-out plan! If he 
*t plant that man he corrupted him, 
he probably did that first of all. And 
man—Enwright is his name—has 
shed. The agency sends me word that 
iasn’t lived at his last known address 
‘hree months. 
[he telephone company! Half a dozen 
1eir mechanics have quietly slid away 
\ view—the men who on some pretext 
nother, pretending that they had been 
to report on the condition of the wires, 
aged this morning to disconnect the 
yhones here at headquarters and at 
five police stations nearest Arabin’s! 
se men can’t be found at their last 
yn addresses; moved away some time 


Understand the cleverness of it? The 
who would naturally be suspected at 
’ and whose identities were known— 
e have planted alibis, arranged new 
tities. The others, the men who drove 
8lank Furniture Removing Company’s 
s and left them where they’d block any 
mobile dash on the looters, forcing any 
len police arrivals to come on foot— 
2 thing with them. Eleven men who 


would at once be suspected—twelve, count- 
ing Williams—we learn have moved away 
from their old quarters. Williams, who 
might have been telephoned by Arabin, 
maintained his old address, with instruc- 
tions, if he were telephoned or called for, 
to say that he was out. And once a day he 
phoned his servant to ascertain whether any- 
one had inquired for him. 

“Now. then, do you think that in six 
months Williams could have arranged all 
these details, when all his days except Sun- 
days were spentin Arabin’s office? Hardly! 
Why, commissioner, I tell you if he’d been 
capable of planning this affair he’d have 
shown flashes of genius that so shrewd a 
man as Arabin would have recognized be- 
ans this. But he didn’t. He didn’t plan 
j Pid 

“T’m_as convinced of that as you are 
now,” sighed Brainerd. ‘‘Have you any- 
thing else to go upon?” 

“Only this: All the automobiles that 
bore the looters away have been abandoned. 
People in the bank across the way and 
adjacent buildings got those numbers. The 
cars have been found, all widely separated; 
and in them were found the hats and coats 
of the chauffeurs. They simply got out, 
left their outer clothing, put on other hats 
and coats, and walked off. Deserted streets 
they chose—simple! And the numbers 
they used were stolen. ‘The rightful owners 
proved alibis for themselves and their cars; 
but the Gray Ghost was too foxy merely 
to substitute new numbers on the looters’ 
cars. They might be recognized by other 
means. He simply had them abandoned. 
And the cars that were used to put the 
patrolmen on their beats out of the way— 
abandoned too.”’ 

“Well, you’ve spent some years studying 
the Gray Ghost’s methods,” rejoined 
Brainerd. ‘‘You ought to know how to go 
about getting him.” 

“T ought to,” said Tryon; “but I’m not 
sure that I do.” 

The commissioner stared. 

“But you’ve devoted the last several 
months ie 

“On my own and a friend’s money, and 
I took care not to dip too deep into his,” 
replied Tryon. “And I had no power. I 
could get no authorization to act for the 
department—authorization that would 
have helped me in other cities. Not a line. 
I was a joke! Now, when my prophecies 
have come true, when right in New York 
has been pulled a crime that shows years 
of patient organization, which shows that 
thousands upon thousands of dollars were 
spent in perfecting the plan, you expect, I 
imagine, that I’ll pull the brainiest crook 
that ever set his face against society like 
I would a common drunk! Commissioner, 
if you expect any stunt like that from me 
I quit right here.” 

The commissioner wiped his dry lips. 

“No, no, Tryon. Don’t be touchy. 
Only—with the whole city roused, alarmed, 
with every merchant and banker asking 
whether he’s to be the next, I—I ——” 

“The trouble is,’”’ said Tryon mercilessly, 
“vou’re thinking of your job, and how to 
placate the people and the press. I’m not 
going to bother about them at all. I’ve 
been the joke of the papers for a long time. 
Now, when they’ve got to realize that I 
knew what I was talking about, if they want 
to yammer and hammer—let ’em! I don’t 
care about anything except one thing—the 
Gray Ghost! And I’ll get him—if I do get 
him—in spite of the cries for haste—not be- 
cause of them.” 

““And you have some idea of how to go 
about it?” 

“Hardly one,” said Tryon frankly. “All 
I’m doing is trying to digest what happened, 
to get every last detail fixed in my brain 
and to find a weak spot somewhere. I 
haven’t yet.” 

“And the order you gave? You ordered 
that every officer on the force should en- 
deavor to find out what houses in the city 
had been visited by half a dozen machines 
between eleven-forty-five and twelve- 
fifteen. Have you heard? And what’s the 
idea?”’ 

“T’ve heard from at least twenty police- 
men,”’ answered Tryon; ‘“‘but none of the 
places would do. Musicales, society break- 
fasts—well-known people, all of them. And 
a few dentists and physicians. Not worth 
investigating. The same with two places in 
the Bronx. Too far away.” 

“But I don’t see a 
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Every Food Cell 
Is Exploded 


In a tiny way, in Puffed Wheat and Rice, there occurs something 
much like exploding shells. 

Each-grain is made up of food cells—about 125 million of them. 
The cells are like pellets, too small to see. And they must be broken 
to digest. Z. 

That’s why we cook cereals, bake them or toast them. It’s to 


+ break those food cells. But we rarely break up half. 


Grains Now Shot from Guns 


Prof. Anderson found that each cell [held a bit of moisture. 
So he studied a way to explode it as steam. : 

The wheat or rice kernels are sealed in huge guns. Then revolved 
for an’ hour in a fearful heat. Then the guns are shot, and every 
food cell is blasted to pieces. . 

The kernels are puffed to bubbles, airy, thin and flaky. Every 
atom of the whole grain is fitted for food. So digestion is easy, and 
the waste is nil. 

That’s:the real reason-for puffing these grains. -It is to attain 
perfect cooking, and feed you all that’s in them. 


Puffed Wheat *:"12c 


Puffed Rice  w- 15c 


Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts —15c 


Only three grains are puffed. That’s the pity of it. But these 
that are should be largely served in this way. 

Not for breakfast only, but in bowls of milk, and dry. The grains 
are like airy bonbons. The taste is like toasted nuts. Everyone loves 
Puffed Grains. They never tax the stomach. Every granule feeds. 

Do you think that you serve them often enough? Do you know 
any form of wheat, rice or corn anywhere near so delightful? 


The Quaker Oals Gmpany 


Sole Makers (1321) 
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lorm-fitting knitted and loose-fitting woven garments 


Summer Comfort for Everybody 


OME men like the form-fitting knitted. gar- 
ments, others prefer the loose-fitting woven suits. 
You can now buy either kind in men’s athletic 

style garments with the Munsingwear label—the 
guaranty of perfection in workmanship, finish and fit, 
of the utmost in quality of material, washability and 
durability. 

The form-fitting knitted garments also made in dainty summer 


styles for women, misses and children— fabrics so light and cool 
that garments made from them weigh but a few ounces each. 


For samples of fabrics, style illustrations and name of Mun- 
singwear dealer in your town, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Loose-fitting 
qwoven athletic suits 


Form-fitting 
knitted suits for men, 


women, children jor men 


Universal Film Economizer 


The OBJECT of Universal Film Econo- 
mizer attachment for cameras is to use all 
of film for exposures. RESULT is SEVEN 


Yj pictures on SIX exposure film. Attached 

] easily to any ordinary camera. Pays for 

[A itself many times over. Be economical! 

OIL h 5 Cl Order today. Price $1.00 at dealers or 

by mail. State name of camera, film 

Look for the t ats ean used and size. Money refunded if not 
Bull's Eye Sign — tiona O11 Co., Binghamton, N.¥ thoroughly satisfied. 


bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C 


WANTED_AN IDEA! Who can think of some 


¥ waste brings 


Voigt Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


““ 2? — positively prevents windows rattling. 
‘STOPSIT’ Always works—never gets out of order— 
never wears out. Anyone who can drive a tack can apply 
§ them. Equipment for a window 
Five windows equipped for .... $1.00 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Your money returned 

if you are not satisfied. 


Lawrence & Bibbero, 207 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hdw. Dealers and Agts. write for our attractive proposition 


Eye-strain comes so gradually you may not 
realize the danger until your eyes are ruined. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 


Gives you safety and comfort too. Should be 
worn by every indoor worker. 

Should be on sale by your stationer, optician 
or druggist, but if not, order of us direct. 
25c prepaid anywhere. 

Featherweight Eyeshade Company, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 


PATENT That Frotect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 


RANDOLPH 


Waste paper prices are highest in history—70c. to $2.40 a hundred—and going still higher. You can’t afford to 
burn a single pound. Paper mills buying all they can get. U.S. Gov’t urging everybody to save waste. Baled 
highest prices, Bale your waste with a Schick All-Steel Baler. Fireproof —prevents risk—requires 
little space— pays big returns on investment, 4 sizes—boy 
can operate. Prices advance soon—buy now. Free trial— 
money-back guarantee. Write today for free book—‘ Money 
in Waste Paper.’’ Salesmen and jobbers wanted. 


DAVENPORT MFG. COs, Dept. B-9, Davenport, Towa | 
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“Listen,” said Tryon impatiently. “‘The 
Gray Ghost took care of the police tele- 
phones; but he couldn’t take care of every 
telephonein the city—now, couldhe? What 
would be more natural than that every- 
body who witnessed the robbery would call 
up his wife and family, and his friends, to 
tell them about the big thing he’d seen? 
Most natural thing in the world. Within 
half an hour after his men made their get- 
away thousands of people would know 
about the matter. Also, the first officers on 
hand telephoned to drug stores and saloons 
and shops uptown, downtown, east and 
west, telling these people to run to the near- 
est station or the nearest officer they could 
find, and tell that Arabin’s had been looted, 
and to watch out for half a dozen or more 
machines. 

‘Now, the Gray Ghost must have known 
that when the police wires were found to 
be out of commission the police would do 
that very thing. I’m giving him credit for 
brains. Not that I have to,’ he went on 
grimly; ‘‘he’s proved he has ’em. 

“Figure it out for yourself. The Gray 
Ghost knew that, with all his precautions, 
the best he could hope for was a clear half 
hour from the time they finished the job— 
maybe less. And men lugging sacks through 
the streets would be just as conspicuous as 
the automobiles— more so, wouldn’t they? 
Well then, wouldn’t he figure that they’d 
have to get into hiding and rid themselves 
of their loot within half an hour? Certainly! 
Another thing: As soon as this got abroad 
officers on their beats would remember any 
speeding, wouldn’t they? Motor police 
might even have hauled some of them for 
speeding—might have tried to—and the 
scrap they’d have put up would have left a 
clear trail, wouldn’t it? Therefore, he’d not 
have his men try to make for any distant 
point. He’d take no chances. He’d have 
them meet somewhere within an easy 
twenty minutes’ ride of Arabin’s..And that 
means within half a dozen miles of Arabin’s 
and not way up in the Bronx, where autos 
were reported.” 

Brainerd’s mouth opened in admiring 
amazement. 

Tryon lapsed into silence, studying the 
notes he had made of the robbery, his 
shrewd brain searching, searching, search- 
ing for the weak spot. Brainerd, nervous 
and excited, wondering how this gigantic 
crime would affect his political future, for- 
bore to ask any more questions. The tele- 
phone rang. Tryon answered it. 

“Yes? Yes? At five after 
twelve, as nearly as they can tell you? Very 
good. . . No; do nothing but stand 
near there. I’ll be up as soon as possible.” 

_ He hung up and turned to the commis- 
sioner. 

“Officer Deegan has found a house that 
seems to fill the bill—off Lexington Avenue, 
in the nineties; not three miles from 
Arabin’s.”” He smiled. “ We’ll soon know 
whether my deductions are worth anything, 
commissioner. I’ll phone you in half an 
hour or. so.” 

Tryon snatched up his hat and hurried 
out of Brainerd’s office. 


XIII 


ROM the curb, at the wheel of a racy- 

looking roadster, Jimmy Pelham hailed 
Tryon as the latter hurried down the steps 
of headquarters. The detective immedi- 
ately stepped into the vacant seat and the 
car slid uptown. 

“Right direction?’’ queried Pelham. 

‘Lexington Avenue, and when you reach 
it keep on going until I tell you to stop. 
And never mind the speed laws.” 

Pelham took him at his word. Briefly 
Tryon told the young millionaire the latest 
developments; but, terse as he was, so 
great was the roadster’s speed that when he 
finished they were at the appointed meet- 
ing place with Officer Deegan. The po- 
liceman hurried to the car as Tryon and 
Pelham climbed down from it. 

“House next the corner, lieut’nant,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Six autos drove up there at a few 
minutespast noon. Men got out and lugged 
bags of stuff inside. People didn’t think 
anything about it—only a few women no- 
ticed them—until the afternoon papers got 
out. Then they didn’t say anything till 
I happened to question the right parties. 
You know how people are—don’t want to 
make fatheads of themselves; afraid of be- 
ing fools—waiting till their husbands come 
home, to tell them, and ‘ 

““Which house did you say?’’ demanded 
Tryon brusquely. 

Deegan pointed. 

(Continued on Page 69) 


Washdays 


No more hot, aching heads < 
backs. No more bending o 
steaming tubs if there is a 


in the home. It converts the 
summer wash-day into a ¢ 
task—enables you to get you 
washed, rinsed, wrung and on 
the early morning breeze, before 
of the day. The secret is in th 
little engine mounted right on 
the washer. It operates on 
kerosene or alcohol. Does all the 
and costs less than 5c a wash for 
FREE—The ‘“‘Maytag Laundry 
tells the whole story and contaii 
formulas on laundering all fabr: 
for a copy now, al 


THE MAYTAG CO 


Dept. 24 NEWTO 
Branches and Warehouses in All Prin 


DEALERS—We've a fine proposition { 


ORM HIDE AND SEEK CLua 


aw |P ENNTOY et 
ie | PERISCOPE Bars 


ooo 


pitt 


"da ()UTDOOR GAMES take on a new charm and zest § 
ll when Penntoy Periscopes are used. You can peep 
around corners, over walls—see the other fellow without — 
being seen yourself, oe 


THE PENNTOY PERISCOPE 

is a practical, funmaking toy that you can buy for 10cat 
allleading 10c stores or any store that handles high-grade 
toys—15c in the West. Penntoy Periscopes add excite- 
ment, interest and lots more fun to your games—get one. — 
But be sure you get the Penntoy (green) Periscope. Sent 
postpaid in U. S. or Canada for 25c in coin, 
Penn Toy Company, 5120 Coral Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 


My 1916 Book is ready and I want 
to send it to those who are interested 
in outdoor life. It is the most complete 


Sporting Goods Catalog 


T have ever written. It not only illustrates and 

describes hundreds of articles for the Camper, 

Fisherman, Hunter and Explorer, but tells of my 

experience in the wilds. There are pictures 0 

gamebirds and animals, andadvice as towhereto 

go, what to take, and many “‘kinks’’in vildrat 
I send this book free—mention No. 


PowHATAN Rosrnson, President 


NEWYORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, Ni 


Genuine All Hand-Wov 
7 Unblocked PANAM 


: ; 44] Brims from 
Sent postpa' 
$1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. W7 
Panamas from $1.00 to $100. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer St., Net 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and 
prizes offered for inventions. Our fol 
Free, Send sketch for Free opinion as toP 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Wash 


This Car’s Unapproached Power Moment Means 
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44 HP SIX 


1¢ 


Sob Detroit 


he 


More Power at Speeds You Drive 


_ When you are buying a car you want to be shown—not 
talked at. 

The most scintillating selling argument the world ever heard 
isn’t half as convincing to you as a practical demonstration— 
with yourself at the wheel. 

You don’t care what a car can do ‘‘on paper.’’ But you do 
want to know its worth in actual performance. 

That’s why we want you to ride in the Abbott-Detroit. 

We want you to know this new Six as we know it. 

For we built it for your use. We built it as we know you 
want it—the most modern—the most efficient Six it is possible 
for men, materials and machinery to accomplish. 

We gave it greater power moment—a keener, more precise 
balance of weight, power, gear ratio and wheel size than any 
other Six. 

The minute you touch the throttle you get the result of this 
superlative power moment in swift and sure mechanical response— 

You realize what it adds to flexibility, smoothness and ease 
of operation— 

You sense the smooth flow of irresistible power that takes 
the car in a few short seconds from a snail’s pace to the speed of 
the wind. 


The more perfect harmony of parts found in the Abbott- 
Detroit results in an advanced performance you never thought 
possible in a Six. 


The Abbott-Detroit has speed—and speed to spare. 


But we built it to give its greatest power at speeds you drive— 
not at speeds far beyond the ken of the average motorist. 


Always you have the motor’s full power instantly available 
for use—instead of held continuously in reserve for speeds of 70 
or 80 miles an hour. 


And it is not alone the power moment--the mechanical 
excellence of the Abbott-Detroit that will delight you. 


You will note the ease of riding induced by our new and 
exclusive draw-bar spring suspension—also the deep, comfortable 
seats—the soft, thick upholstery—the ultra-complete equip- 
ment—everything that contributes to your physical and mental 
comfort. 


The Abbott-Detroit provides a wealth of motoring luxury 
no other car—at any price—exceeds. 

But get these facts first hand. Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that the Abbott-Detroit is without a superior in performance, 
workmanship and artistic finish. 


Make your demonstration date today. 


One Chassis—Five Body Styles 


Seven Passenger Touring Car» we + ee ee ww SL9S Four Passenger Mgtor Coath  . . . « + «+ 0 + . « $1495 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan. « « « « « « « + « $1820 Diba Passenger. Speegsterwea yah eae) ovine) «oe fe. wo 82195 
Four Passenger Open Type Roadster gle sath a SLEIO 


ALL PRICES F, O. B, DETROIT 


PUR EET 


4 


Fai ties 


hr ap eRe 
oF 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Big Mileage 


Combination— 


1 COTTON FABRIC: Full of Life and Fight 
2 PURE RUBBER: Tough and Resilient 


3 Scientifically Vulcanized 


Pure Rubber 


is resilient. But it has 
neither toughness nor 
durability until after 
it is carefully com- 


pounded and skillfully 


vulcanized. 


The Miller Method cures 
thoroughly without cook- 
ing the life out of the care- 
fully selected rubber. This 
process retains all of the 
native resiliency of the rub- 
ber and, by proper temper- 
ing and compounding, adds 
road-wearing toughness 
and mileage endurance. 


In addition, this scientific 
process welds the cotton 
and rubber into one cohe- 
sive, mile-producing unit. 
That is why Miller Tire 
users say, “They’re brimful 


of Mile Muscle and Out- 


mile all others.” 


The Miller Rubber Co. 
Akron, U.S.A. 


Cotton Fabric 


the backbone of Miller 
Tires, is full of life and vital- 
ity because of the natural 
vegetable wax and oil that 
permeates every fibre. 


Heat is required to vulcan- 
ize a tire, and live steam is 
used. Too much heat car- 
bonizes nature’s life-giving 
lubricants, and leaves a 
fabric that is deadened, 
brittle and worthless. 


All Miller Tires are cured 
by the exclusive Miller 
Method. This process does 
not carbonize but retains 


the natural life-giving wax 
and oil in the cotton fabric. 
That is why Miller Tires 
come from the vulcanizing 
pits full of lusty vigor and 
rugged endurance. ; 


Get Miller Tires from your 
dealer today. If he hasn't 
your size, or doesn’t carry 
Miller Tires, write us. 
Specify Miller Tires for 
your new car. 


(Continued from Page 66) 
3ure you don’t want more men, lieut’- 
a) ” : 


3cared?” asked Tryon. . 

sr answer Deegan flushed and walked 
tly up the stoop. : 

You're all right, Deegan,’’ said Tryon 
ly; “but there'll be no ‘ruckus’—not 
snow my Gray Ghost, and I think I do.” 
e shook the doorknob and rang the bell: 
Learn anything about the people sup- 
d to live here?” he asked. 
Bachelor—name of Peters,’”” answered 
yan. “No one knows his business.” 
quh!” said Tryon. “Not much in- 
,ation in that, but as much as could be 
‘cted.” He rang the bell again. ‘“‘Bad 
‘ness breaking into a house without a 
‘ant, but—— Your lady friends 
’*t gee the men who went in come out, 


, 


hey didn’t notice them,” said Deegan; 
t, of course, they weren’t watching and 
’t think anything odd at the time, 
Wee 


espped short as Tryon pulled a 
vy. ‘is pocket. 

there are any innocent people inside 
ought to answer the bell,” said Tryon. 
they don’t ——”’ 
2 heaved upon the jimmy and the door 
open. The three men crowded inside. 
ou stay by the door here, Mr. Pelham, 
keep people away.”’ ; 
ready a curious knot had gathered on 
idewalk. 
hey’d mind Deegan better,’ suggested 
lam. “He wears a uniform.” 
yon chuckled at the plea for action. 
ou stay here, then, Deegan. Come 
Mr. Pelham.” 
sgether they went through the house 
| cellar to roof. They found plenty of 
ence of recent occupation, but none of 
»ecupants. 
/aroom on the second floor they found 
ore of stout silk sacks and piled heaps 
tits of clothes and hats. 
Slick!” commented Tryon to the ex- 
| Pelham. “‘Sacks might cause remark. 
ted fo suit cases probably. And the 
1es—changed to help hide their identi- 
and defy descriptions. Oh, well; I ex- 
ed as much.” He picked up a jacket 
looked for a maker’s name. There 
none. “Still,’’ he mused, ‘‘maybe the 
» it came from could be traced. Slow 
«; and even if it could be—some more 
ledescriptions. It wasn’t boughtby any 
lar customer of any place, that’s a cer- 
sty. But there isn’t a doubt this was the 
ezvous.” 
And you’re a marvel to have discovered 
‘cried the admiring Pelham. 
You forget that all my time for a long, 
while has been spent in figuring how 
Ghost would pull a stunt like this. I 
t mean Arabin’s in particular—any big 
t. Come on downstairs; maybe I can 
out something from the neighbors.” 
te first question he addressed to the 
lly augmenting group on the sidewalk, 
icted thereto by the policeman’s uni- 
|, brought a response. An urchin cried: 
Chere’s no wagon been pulled up here, 
ito, neither, mister. I been playin’ on 
‘street all afternoon. But the people 
d the corner moved this afternoon— 
tthis afternoon. A big van. I sawit.’’ 
Which house?”’ demanded Tryon ea- 


re 


de urchin pointed to it. It was just 
d the corner and its side walls formed 
side of the house that had been used as 
*endezvous. Tryon laughed shortly. 
Wait here, son,’”’ he said, tossing the 
d youngster a coin. With Pelham he 
tered the house. 

dasy guessed if I hadn’t been dumb!”’ 
ommented. ‘The Gray Ghost had to 
iold of the loot. Also, knowing there 
a good chance that his rendezvous 
'd be found out, he had to get the loot 
y again. And there was enough of it so 
it couldn’t very well be piled into one 
mobile. It might be noticed even in 
nousine. Besides, about every closed 
In the city has been searched to-day. 
t’s one routine trick the force is busy 
holding them all up, and taking slants 
the backs of open cars too. He’d ex- 
that. But a furniture van—if that 
‘ed up to his rendezvous, and by any 
ce somebody had grown suspicious of 
tutos—well, it wouldn’t do. Buta van 
d the corner, where the people on this 
3 street wouldn’t notice it Come 
pstairs, Mr. Pelham. You noticed 
was a big dresser with a tall mirror on 
cond floor, Let’s push it aside.” 
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It was an easy task, and behind it was 
found what Tryon had expected—a door 
that led into the house which opened on 
Lexington Avenue. And this house was 
empty, too, though, like the other, showing 
signs of recent occupation. 

“T suppose,” said Tryon, “that it 
wouldn’t be bad business to get a line on 
what sort of people lived here. It’ll only 
be more descriptions, but Come on, 
Mr. Pelham.” 

Leaving Officer Deegan to guard the two 
houses and having bestowed another coin 
upon the quick-witted urchin, after learn- 
ing the name printed on the van, he led the 
way to a drug store. 

“You call up headquarters and get the 
commissioner, Say I told you to. Tell him 
to send half a dozen men up here at once. 
Tell him I’m busy on another line. Quick!” 

And as Pelham stepped into the public 
booth Tryon requested the use of the 
druggist’s private line, which was imme- 
diately granted at sight of his shield. They 
met again in the front of the store in a 
moment. 

“The commissioner will send them right 
up,” said Pelham. “To whom were you 
telephoning?”’ 

“The van people—the Blank Furniture 
Removing Company, of course!” replied 
Tryon. ‘‘There’s a fifth of the company’s 
chauffeurs disappeared. One man was or- 
dered to drive to Brooklyn to do some 
moving. The family over there haven’t 
notified the company that he failed to 
arrive, but he should have reported back 
over an hour ago. I asked them to send 
somebody over to Brooklyn and find out 
whether the family that wanted to be 
moved really exist. Of course they don’t!” 

“You mean that A 

“The loot had to be moved again. It 
couldn’t remain in this Lexington Avenue 
house. The Gray Ghost is not so conceited 
that he underestimates other people’s intel- 
ligence. There was an excellent chance 
that his rendezvous would be discovered. 
So, of course, his knowledge of human 
nature—crook human nature in especial— 
making it imperative that there should be 
a rendezvous, the thing to do was get the 
spoils to another place as soon as might 
be. Autos would be dangerous. But an 
innocent moving van—only the driver of 
it must not be innocent! Therefore—the 
false call from Brooklyn.” 

‘But the helpers on those vans? That 
makes four—five—more that have disap- 
peared.” 

Tryon shook his head. 

“He doesn’t cumber his machine with 
too many auxiliary parts. How easy to 
invite a man to have a drink! I’ll wager 
anything you care, Mr. Pelham, that five 
van helpers report to-morrow with a very 
hazy idea of what happened to them after 
they were inveigled into saloons. Knock- 
out drops are cheap and easily administered. 
Most saloons have rooms upstairs. An 
apparently drunken man will be accommo- 
dated there while he sleeps it off. . . . 
Something like that. Will you drive me 
downtown?” 

“You’re not going to investigate here? 
The descriptions of the people who rented 
these two houses a 

Tryon laughed. 

“T thought I’d made you understand 
that descriptions would get us nowhere— 
not in a hurry, at any rate. The men 
coming will do that.” 

“But the van—with the loot? Aren’t 
you going to trace that? To try?” 

“The company has already notified 
headquarters. They’re at work on that by 
now, I imagine. But it won’t lead to 
anything. The van will be discovered 
empty somewhere.” 

“But the loot had to be transferred, 
didn’t it?’”’ protested Pelham. ‘And that 
would be a rather public operation. Maybe 
it was done in still some other house. If 
you could find that, wouldn’t it bring you 
so much nearer the man you want?” 

Tryon grinned. 

“Just try and remember that no child 
engineered this job, Mr. Pelham. Try to 
remember that he’s always shown himself 
as brilliant after the fact as before. Do you 
think he’s bothered about an endless chain 
of houses for retransference of the stuff? I 
said a while ago that I didn’t believe he’d 
cumber his machine with useless parts. We 
know that he’s abandoned the silk sacks 
which held the stuff. Put it into suit cases 
probably. Maybe trunks. Did that in the 
house that faced Lexington Avenue. Noth- 
ing funny about trunks coming out of a 
house that’s being vacated, is there? 
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Leadership 
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Quality, Reputation, 

Service, always. are linked 
- with the name Yale. 

This prestige — uninter- 
rupted during 48 years— 
rests upon the essentials 
of better goods, made in 
a better plant, by better 
workmen. 


The name Yale means just as much on 
a padlock, door closer, night latch, cabinet 
lock, trunk lock, house hardware, or a 


chain block. 


Look for the name Yale —it is your 
guarantee 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York 
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Summer Vacation Money 


leisure hours which you are willing to convert into dollars. 
about it. Agency Division, Box 427 , THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Phila., Pa. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


DEALERS: Increased output 
enables us to offer prompt de- 
liveries to a few more dealers. 
Wire or write for available territory. 


Your friends will find it hard to believe 
that your Hollier Eight cost less than 
$1000. Its appearance is so distin- 
guished, its smoothness and noiseless- 
ness of operation so marked, its 
flexibility and performance in every 
particular so distinctly that of a 
high-class eight, that the price really 
does seem at least $500 too low. 


But experience— gained through fifteen 
years of building springs, axles, chas- 
sis, and other essential parts for some 
of America’s best cars—gave us the 
engineering skill and manufacturing 
efficiency to build this car and sell it 
at its price. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“THE EIGHT AMONG EIGHTS” 


This book, giving complete specifications of the 
Hollier Eight, will confirm the idea that already 
hasentered your mind: ‘‘ Thisisacar Ioughtto 
investigate.” Yourcopyiswaitingandit’sgratis. 
TWO EIGHT-CYLINDER MODELS 
A roadster and a five-passenger, $985 
A larger five-passenger at $1185 


Made complete by 


The Lewis Spring & Axle Co. 


51 Hollier St., Chelsea, Mich. 


Model 158 
f.ve-passenger, $985 
f. o. b. Chelsea 


Ratsron HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Brockton (Campello), Mass. 


becomes an assured 
fact if you have some 
Write to us 


‘SHOES 6 MEN 
HIS RALSTON is made with Du-Flex Soles 
which give you the pliancy of rubber and the 


strength of leather—better than either because combin- 
ing the strong points of both. Damp-proof, of course. 


Now sold in 2750 good stores, mostly 
at $5, some styles at $4, some at $6. 
We'll be glad to send booklet. 


To Dealers: This shoe is INSTOCK (No. 
244) tan russia calf oxford, Du-Flex sole 
and heel. Beverly last. 


““And there’s so much confusion about 


) | moving that half a dozen men could easily 


slip away without being noticed. One of 
them could pose as the helper that had 
been disposed of. The others would simply 
walk off. And when a good part of your 
loot—most of it—is in jewels, those men 
that walked off could carry their pay with- 
‘out showing it, couldn’t they? The bulky 
stuff—watches and the like—that would go 
into the suit cases or trunks. Asa matter of 
fact, however, I’m prepared to believe that 
the men who brought that stuff here didn’t 
take away a single stone with them. I be- 
lieve they were handed a bunch of cash.” 

“But their shares—and the shares of the 
others—that much cash? It’s incredible!” 

“The Gray Ghost isn’t a fly-by-nighter,” 
said Tryon. ‘‘He’s been operating some 
time. Listen! There’s never been a piece of 
jewelry stolen by the Gray Ghost’s gang 
that turned up in a pawnshop or with a 
fence. Get what that means? It means 
that he pays cash! Maybe not all in one 
payment. A big deal like this one would 
mean that he’d probably have to distribute 
two or three million dollars. He’d not 
have that much with him. But the people 
that work for him know him. They trust 
him. The way I feel is that he handed a 
good sizable bunch over to them, to be dis- 
tributed. He attends to the marketing of 
the spoils himself. Later on, when he’s dis- 
posed of the stuff—and probably not in this 
country at all—they get a larger slice. 
Meantime they’re busy doping out a new 
trick. They’re sort of on salary, with an 
interest in the firm, and dividends are de- 
clared when it’s convenient. That’s how I 
figure it. He wouldn’t take the risk of let- 
ting his men try to market the stuff. They 
might deal with fences friendly to the police. 
They might get drunk—and he might not 
be able to put the fear of God into them.” 

“But still,’’ objected Pelham, “‘a van is 
too conspicuous. He’d have to transfer the 
suit cases or trunks. If you could find the 
house where he did that 3 

“What makes you think he used a house? 
Suppose he has the van pulled up in a nice, 
lonely neighborhood; there’s plenty of 
them still in New York. Suppose an ordi- 
nary wagon draws up alongside the van. 
Suppose the trunks are pitched into that 
wagon—quick! The wagon drives off— 
maybe to the railroad station, maybe to 
some dock, maybe to some hotel. If to 
either of the first two, they’re shipped 
aboard a train or boat like any other bag- 
gage. If to a hotel they belong to some 
guest who just came in from out of town. 
Doesn’t that sound a bit more like what a 
brainy man would do? 

“And how are you going to identify those 
trunks? There’s law, you know, Mr. Pel- 
ham. And that law provides that you can’t 
open a man’s trunks without due process of 
law. Of course if I found those trunks and 
knew them to be the ones—— But whatI’d 
have to do would be to search every single 
trunk that arrived at the different railroad 
stations or docks to-day. I’d have to search 
the effects of every guest who had baggage 
brought to a New York hotel to-day. And 
inside of six hours there’d be a roar that 
would just about turn this city upside 
down. It’s too big; it couldn’t be done.” 

Tryon got into the roadster and Pelham 
drove him downtown. Neither of them 
spoke until headquarters was reached. 
Then Pelham said: 

“T don’t want to butt in, Jerry; and, now 
that you’re back with the force, I don’t feel 
like bothering you with my presence. It 
wouldn’t do. But I’m just as much inter- 
ested—a hundred times more, of course!”’ 

“The Tryon Agency ain’t abandoned 
yet,” sdid Tryon. ‘I’m back on the force 
because I can do more good there just now. 
| But when I land this Ghost—if I do— 
I guess the advertisement will be good 
enough to assure that Tryon stock will 
soon pay dividends. I guess I can quit the 
force forever then, and begin to accept 
private business. And meantime you ain’t 
a detective, Mr. Pelham; but you think 
straight, and precedent and red tape don’t 
cloud your brain. You could help me lots by 
talking things over. And you’ve got lots of 
spare rooms in that big Madison Avenue 
house of yours, haven’t you?” 

“By George! You said it!’ cried Pel- 
ham. ‘Give me your keys and I'll get my 
man and we'll transfer your things over to 
my place right away.’ 

“And you might give me a key to your 
house,”’ suggested Tryon. - 

Swiftly Pelham detached his own latch- 
key from his ring. 

“There you are!” 


‘over every report that came int 


With a handshake they parted, ; 
to drive uptown and Tryon to go 
commissioner’s office. At seven o’¢l 
received word that the missing y; 
been found in a garagein Greenwich: ill 
The owner of the place had dropped 
see how the person who had recently Te) 
it was getting along. He had fou 
serted, save for the van. Casual i 
a near-by saloon had developed 
that, far from seeking business, 
tenant had been turning it away cen 
The owner had reéxamined the y;: 
found it loaded with househo 
had become suspicious and 
the ates company, which h 
the police. 

Detectives, rushed to thespot, 
that an ordinary express wag 
one horse, had driven up to th 


was like looking for a need] 
Tryon knew aba that 
not locate it. 

At one in the morning 


ing sought again and again 
spot in the plot without rest 
the anxious commissioner. 
“Well, what do you think?” 
Brainerd. 
“T think it’s time I went to bed 
on. this,” Rie: aed 


time to 

ee eres for the: mien 
cise—not because I thought it would] 
anything—I traced the Gray Ghost 
movements for an hour or so 
robbery. I’m really rather tickle eS 
able to do that much; but, hav; 


done along those lines. vas 
impossible for the Ghost to make tl 


wasn’t impossible for him to hide his 
when he started the second part of the g 
away. He’s done it; he’s hidden 
I knew he would. 

“In every crime he’s commie I 
never left a trail that could be follow 
He planned too carefully, too cleve 
And he’d plan more carefully than ever 
this, the biggest trick that he or any 
else ever pulled. He can’t be traced.” 

“Then you’re beaten—right off?” — 

“T didn’t say that. I said that his¢g 
away was too well-thought-out for Oe 
hope to land him by studying it. 
isn’t a weak spot init. Why, commissio 
at this moment I don’t believe that asin 
one of his gang—those at least who figu 
in the actual robbery—know where he 
The head ones—those who helped | 
plan—they may know; but the as 
they don’t even know who he is. 
how I feel about him. With the ot 
of Williams, perhaps, and we don’t | 
where he is; and he’s one of the main gl 
at that!” oh" 

“But surely some of the many who t 
part in the crime can be found by our | 
tectives!”’ cried the commissioner. — 
impossible that thirty or forty men sho 
all disappear.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Ty 
“T’ve explained how it’s possible, It lot 
big, , but remember—the Gray Ghost 

i ae 


Ewell, what does it all lead to?’ 7 
he’ll never be caught?” 

“It leads to this,” answered 3 ot 
“that there’s no weak spot in his getaw 
and no weak spot in the crime itself. 
useless to ‘study either. But before 
fore! If there’ s a weak spot anyW. 
will be found in some action of his” 
the crime.’ 

“But if you can’t find any in the 
or in his escape, how on earth do you 
to do so in his actions before th 
When you don’t even know whe 
or who he was! Where’s your W! 
to be found?” ‘s 

“In a bed at the Emergency 2 
commissioner,” answered Tryon- 
wounded, paralyzed. A bit of 
planned luck; planned by someb: 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Simmons Company revolutionized the bed industry because 
their creative genius produced beds of highest artistic merit and 
practical utility fairly priced. 


The great charm of Simmons Steel Bedatuttherbabspinte 
harmony with the best in current bedchamber furnishings. 
There are designs to agree with each style of furniture, and 
finished to exactly blend with every fashion of color scheme. 
Simmons Beds are available in soft, delicate shades, hand-dec- 
orated models, to go with the painted wood furniture now in 
vogue; or novel effects suggestive of old-fashioned Oriental 
lacquers, prim- 
itive peasant 
designs and 
facsimile re- 
productions of 
Oak, Mahog- 
any, Circassian or Black Walnut wood grains and tones. 

And of course there are practical models of very low cost 
where less expensive beds are required. “There are hundreds of 
patterns in the Simmons line, offering a suitable bed for every 
room in every type of home. 

Simmons achievement originates in a new steel tubing in- 
vented and patented by Simmons. This is round or square as 


See Your Dealers Exhibit We 
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af a SIMMONS STEEL BED, No. 1850 — Rectangular lines in . ee 
new design, Electrically welded tubing and foot mounts. *. “Seer noee i a 
Simmons enamel, four coats, each baked separately. All . 
colors and finishes. A beautiful bed at a moderate price. ees 


Simmons Steel Beds 


Otter That Rare Combination ~ Art and Utility 


may be desired, and of every size. It is a third lighter than iron, 
thus the bed moves ata touch and saves floors and rugs. The 
development in finish and color is made possible by the flawless 
surface of steel. And the extraordinary durability of the beds 
is secured by a process of electric welding which fuses every 


‘joint into a solid, one-piece structure that remains  unrattling 


forever. This explains the phrase “The New Bed that never 
loses its newness.” 


The significant fact for Saturday Evening Post readers 
is that Simmons designs, finishes, colors, and values are not 
duplicated by 
any one else. 
There is no 
rival to the 
Simmons 


IMMONS STE 


attainment. 


The greatest organization in the world in its line has created 
a new standard of bed excellence, and through its volume has 
made values possible that cannot be secured except under Simmons 
Brand and of Simmons Dealers. 


If your dealer hasn't the style you desire, ask him to write the 
factory for large-size illustrations. Wherever you live Simmons 
Service will supply you through your dealer. 


See Simmons Steel Beds, Nos. 1120, 1124 and Simmons ‘‘Nonsag”’ Spring, 
No.3526, at your dealer’s. Always buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branch Warehouses at 


Boston : New York : Philadelphia : Baltimore 
Richmond, Va. : Pittsburg : Cleveland : Cincinnati 
Atlanta : Detroit 
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WesternFactory: SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Branch Warehouses at 


Indianapolis : Chicago : St. Paul-Minneapolis 
St. Louis : Denver : Seattle : Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco : Los Angeles 
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security 


WNERS of Maxwell Motor Cars feel a certain 
comfort in the realization that the car they 
bought last year is almost identically the same as the 
car they can buy now—that the car they bought 
yesterday 1s essentially the same as the car they may 
buy a year hence. 


The Maxwell policy—of concentrating every effort 
and resource on the development and refinement 
of a single motor car—insures not only a greater 
value per dollar of your investment, but it also 
protects you against the abnormal depreciation 
caused by the introduction of new or superficially 
more attractive models. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: Touring Car, $655; Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. 


Saxwell 


Motor Company ’ Detroit, Mich. 
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FFICIENCY EDGAR AND THE 
HOME CIRCLE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


o'clock came at last. Mary called 
vent to the table. In the middle of it 
hocolate cake. 
esn’t it look lovely?”? Mary said. 
ever saw a finer,” said I with all sin- 
“But—where is the other food?” 
her food?” said Mary with an air of 
e, ‘Why, there is none. It took 
ninute of my hour to make this cake. 
yarely got it done in time. You see I 
+ start till five, and dinner must be 
at six. You have no idea how I had 


{ ——” said I, ‘““but—er—I’m hun- 
ary.” 

1 sorry, dear. You wanted the cake, 
ried so hard to, please you.”’ For a 
it it looked as though she would cry. 
1 not blaming you, honey,” said I as 
ly asI could. ‘It’s not your fault, 
the least. But something’s wrong. 
jing is wrong!’’ I was impressed 
e truth of this. Either Mary had not 
| her time efficiently, or she had mis- 
ted. Other families have chocolate 
ut do not have to omit the rest of 
al. 

I said no more about it. I would not 
fary’s feelings for the world. We 
on cake. So hungry was I that I 
confess to eating a full half of it. 
xpected to return to the office in the 
ig, but when morning came | found 
nchitis had been exchanged for an ail- 
1 quite another part of my body, and 
orced to extend my stay at home. 
after the doctor left, Mrs. Pierce 
up on the telephone and told Mary 
tr. Pierce was going out of town for a 
two and she felt nervous about stay- 
ne in the house. 

me right over here, mamma,” Mary 
‘We'll be tickled to death to have 


ung up thereceiver and turned to me. 
gar,’”’ she said with that twinkle that 
into her eyes every little while with- 
y reason for it that I can see, “‘papa’s 
out of town and mamma’s coming 
ere. Now you listen. You're the 
cy expert of this family and—it’s— 
a Exactly in that manner 
it. 
iat’s up to me?”’ I asked. 
erumpus,” said she. ‘‘I’m neutral.” 
on’t follow you,” said I. 
turally,” said she. ‘‘I’ll make a pic- 
‘it for you. Mamma has sent papa 
town so she would have an excuse to 
re afew days. She’s planning,” said 
vith the twinkle showing plainer than 
to pull your schedule up by the roots 
op it in the alley.” 
u promised you wouldn’t let her 
re. 
dIwon’t. I’ll be efficient to the last 
ll sweep according to your diagram, 
ash dishes with the easy, swinging 
1 you taught me, and live my day 
i checkerboard with fifteen-minute 
s. But I can’t prevent mamma’s 
ng a monkey wrench into the works. 
as I said before explicitly and with 
sis, is—up—to—you.” 
first collision with Mrs. Pierce was 
subject of beans—baked beans. The 
ig of her arrival she announced she 
ing to bake a pot of beans for us after 
ion said to prevail in the city of 
\. 
's. Pierce,” said I, “Mary and I, 
efully conducted experiments, have 
Lit is more efficient to buy our baked 
in tins rather than to bake them 
res.”’ 
lever did!” sniffed Mrs. Pierce. 
2 are very fond of them,” said I. ‘To 
anned beans on your table, all that is 
2d is a moment’s use of a can opener. 
<e beans oneself, there is, in addition 
first cost of the beans, a considerable 
liture of labor in cleaning, soaking, 
; and afterwards baking, but also a 
r gas to do the baking with that ap- 
1ately equals the cost of your beans 
first instance. You can see for your- 
iat from a standpoint of economy, 
h money and labor, the canned bean 
leasurably superior.”’ 
lis is my daughter’s kitchen, and if 
shes me to bake beans for her I shall 
efficiency or any other nonsense to 
ntrary.”’ She looked to Mary. 


“Mrs. Pierce,” said I with all possible 
restraint, “‘you are a guest in this house— 
a welcome guest. Certain rules have been 
established by my wife and myself for the 
efficient carrying on of the business of 
housekeeping. So long as you remain our 
guest you will observe those rules, I am 
sure. 

“Mary,” demanded Mrs. Pierce, ‘‘now is 
the time to put a stop to this. If you let it 
go on you will never be able to assert your 
true place in your-home. I do not wish to 
interfere. I do not wish to cause an unpleas- 
antness, but for the good of both of you, I 
urge you, Mary, to take a stand to-day. 
Let Edgar know that you will conduct your 
own house in your own manner. House- 
keeping is no husband’s business. Edgar’”’— 
she turned to me—“‘ would you allow Mary 
to come to your office and dictate how you 
should work?” 

“Tf Mary could make suggestions that 
would add to my efficiency I should wel- 
come them,” said I distinctly. 

“Maty,”’ said Mrs. Pierce. 

“Y’m neutral,’”’ said Mary meekly. ‘As 


T see things Iam not much concerned. Why, | 
no. You, mother, want to run my house | 
your way and Edgar wants to run it his | 


way. 
“But, Mary,” said I, “‘you appreciate 


the value of efficiency. You have told me | 


so. All I am trying to do is to make your 
work easier and more pleasant.” 

*‘And all I am trying to do,” said Mrs. 
Pierce, apparently on the verge of tears, “‘is 
to prevent my daughter from being the 
laughingstock of this town. Theidea! She 
can’t sneeze without looking at a schedule 
and consulting a wrist watch to see if the 
correct moment for sneezing is here.” 

“As to the beans,” said I with an air of 
finality, ‘“‘we shall continue to buy them in 
cans.” 

Mary invited a few old friends to dinner 
that evening—three couples, two of whom 
were unmarried. Mrs. Pierce, fortunately, 
was invited out herself. Mary determined 
to have, as the foundation of her dinner, a 
roast goose, and dinner, according to our 
schedule, was to be served at six. 

Promptly at five o’clock Mary laid aside 
the book she had been reading to me and 
proceeded to the kitchen to commence the 
preparation of the meal. I had asked if I 
could be of assistance, but Mary replied 
that she would do excellently without me. 
I passed the time of her absence in dia- 
graming the drawers of the linen closet. 

At five-forty-five the guests began to ar- 
rive, and I received them. At six, to the 
minute, we sat down at table. The goose 
lay on a large platter before me, looking, 
I thought, a trifle pale for a roast bird. I 
looked at Mary, whose eyes were twinkling 
in the manner I have before described. I 
commenced to carve. 

Immediately I saw that all was not well. 
It was exceedingly embarrassing. The fact 


of the matter was that the goose was not | 


done. Though it had been cooking up- 
ward of an hour, it was, as I should judge, 
practically raw. 
not in the least knowing what I should do. 
She perceived by my expression that all 
was not well. 

““What’s wrong, dear?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid,” said I, “that the—goose is 
a trifle—underdone.”’ 


“Mercy!”’ said Mary. “I put it in the | 


oven at four minutes past five.” 


The guests, at least the girls, looked at | 


one another a bit uncertainly, and the mar- 
ried one covered her mouth with her hand 
to conceal a smile. It was irritating. 

“Never mind,” said her husband. “I’m 
hungry enough to eat it raw. Go to it, 
Edgar.” 

“But,” said I, “itis raw.” 

“Tt ought not to be,” said Mary. “TI 
told the butcher I wanted a goose that 
would cook in an hour. It’s entirely his 
fault. He must have given me a two-hour 
goose, or even a three-hour goose. Thereare 
such things.” 

“There are,’ said the married guest; 
“but, though my experience is limited, I 
have never met a one-hour goose. Didn’t— 
didn’t you consult your cookbook, Mary?” 

“The cookbook is all right,” said Mary, 
“for telling you recipes, but it doesn’t help 
a bit when it tells how long things take.” 

‘ Why? ” 


I looked again at Mary, | 
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Learn to Look 
for This Sign 


— everywhere the sign of a 
reliable dealer in automo- 
bile supplies as well as 


Pennsylvania Oilproof 
Vacuum Cup Tires. 


Safety costs. 
Hae 


Only pneumatic tires ever submitted to official mileage test of The 


Automobile Club of America. 


Certified average of nine strictly 


stock casings 6,760 miles, including records of 10,164, 9,220 and 


8,940 miles. 


You now pay practically ordinary prices for Vacuum Cup Tires, and 
you buy more mileage at a time at a lower rate of cost than ever. 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed 


—per warranty tag on each casing. 


As makers of the famous Vacuum 
Cup Tires, we confidently place 
our name and reputation behind 
the new Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at a moderate price. 
Guaranteed—per tag attached— 
for 


5,000 Miles 


You Can’t Upset This 


And you get at no cost guaranteed skid prevention 
on slippery pavements, or tires returnable at pur- 
chase price. Guaranteed Oilproof. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


NON 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada ‘23°43%" 


There's never any ‘‘who rocked the canoe’’ story with an 
“Old Town Sponson Canoe.” It's‘equipped with air cham- 
bers that prevent its turning over. Buy one while the sum- 
mer’s young, and you'll get more vacation enjoyment this 
year and for years to come. 2500 ready—$30 up. Easy to 
buy from dealer or factory. Write for our instructive catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 559 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


BAKE your 


BEECH-NUT 
BACON 


For Joc we will send you a special baking 
rack for baking Beech-Nut Bacon. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Oscar's 
Sauce; Beech-Nut Mustard; Beech-Nut 
Jams and Jellies; Beech-Nut Marmalades; 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum and Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


B66 US. PAT, 


MP tg 


Those Copper Gaskets 
Are Asbestos-Cushioned 


To Save the Porcelain 


If your porcelain insulator breaks, your spark plug is out of business. 


There’s nothing for it but a new insulator or a new plug. 


The rapid succession of explosions in your cylinders beat with full 
force on the shoulders of the insulators of your spark plugs. 


Champion plugs are made with two asbestos-cushioned copper gaskets, 
(patented by us April 25, 1916) to protect the porcelain and prevent loss 


of compression. 


That is one big, exclusive feature which accounts for the greater 
dependability of Champion Spark Plugs. 


And their greater dependability accounts for the fact that more plugs 
of this type are in use today than any other plug ever designed. 


And this same condition has existed for years. 


Champion Dependability and 
the reasons for it should be remem- 
bered when you replace the plugs 
in your motor. 

There is a Champion Plug de- 
signed especially to serve your 


particular kind of motor. 

Your dealer knows which Cham- 
pion you need. 

Be sure the name ‘‘Champion’’ 
is on the porcelain—not merely on 
the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 113 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


the expenses. 


If your Summer Vacation is 
not yet in sight write to us 


Thousands of young folks will stay at home 
this summer just because they feel that they 
cannot afford the outlay necessary to cover 
Hundreds paid for such trips 


last summer with money earned through 


The Curtis Plan 


Most of these will do so again this year. 


If you are willing to look after the local subscription 
business of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman, we will pay you a 
liberal commission upon each renewal or new order for- 
warded, besides a monthly salary. Why not try it? You 
can’t help making money if you have an occasional hour 


at your disposal. 


BOX 429, AGENCY DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Because,’’ said Mary, ‘‘it doesn’t always 
agree with the schedule.” 

“Schedule?” asked the married guest. 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘‘We have gone in 
for efficient housekeeping according to the 
Science of Efficiency.” Here the three male 
guests made gurgling sounds in their 
throats. “Edgar has been helping me. It 
makes housekeeping so easy for me. Every 
single thing is helped by a rule, and just so 
much time is allowed for every part of 
the work. We have allowed an hour for 
dinner.”’ 

“You should have consulted the goose,”’ 
said the married guest. ‘‘Geese are notably 
unable to operate on schedule.”’ 

“It’s a shame!” said-Mary. “TI shall 
speak to that butcher. And I kept the fire 
as hot as I could, and every once in a while 
I showed the schedule to the goose. But it 
didn’t do a bit of good.” 

“Anyhow,” said I, deeply humiliated, 
““we can’t eat it. What shall we do, Mary?” 

“Apply laws of efficiency,” said one of 
the men. 

“We have beans,” said Mary. ‘‘Canned 
beans.” 

Mary removed the goose to the kitchen 
and replaced it with two cans of beans. 
They were filling and quite satisfied one’s 
hunger, but when one has been smelling 
roasting goose for nearly an hour one finds 
beans a poor substitute. The guests were 
very pleasant about it, and declared it 
was the first canned-beans dinner they had 
ever attended. Also they spoke admir- 
ingly of our schedule, which Mary showed 
to them. The married guest declared it the 
most remarkable thing she had ever seen. 
Once I thought I saw Mary wink at her, 
but of that I cannot be sure. There cer- 
tainly was no reason for a wink. On the 
contrary it seemed a moment for sober cal- 
culation on her part and mine. 

During the evening I noticed Mary in 
close and earnest conversation with her 
married friend. Their eyes turned fre- 
quently to me, and I could not but suppose 
I was the object of their interest. It pleased 
me to see that Mary liked to talk of me. It 
is not every husband whose wife makes him 
a subject of flattering conversation. 

We danced, the music being furnished 
by a phonograph. During the dancing a 
most regrettable incident occurred— Mary 
tripped and fell, turning her ankle. I lifted 
her to a chair and removed her shoe. She 
seemed to suffer considerable pain, but, 
strangely enough, the ankle did not swell. 
However, she could not walk. 

Fortunately one of the young men was 
a physician. I carried Mary upstairs. He 
followed with our married guest. I could 
hear them talking behind me. To me the 
ankle presented no dangerous appearance, 
but. the physician assured me it was 
sprained. 

““An exceedingly disagreeable sprain,” 
said he. ‘‘Mary must not think of stepping 
on it for two weeks. To do so might cause 
permanent lameness.”’ 

“Oh, dear!” said Mary tearfully. ‘And 
all the housework! Just when the schedule 
was working so nicely. What in the world 
shall I do?” 

“Why,” said the married guest, “‘mother 
and dad are going to Europe. They’ve 
shut up the house and Lena has gone home. 
I’m sure you could get her. She’s the best 
cook in Detroit.’ 

Mary looked at me. 

“Clearly,” said I, “‘it is the thing to do.” 

“Shall I telephone?” asked-the married 
guest. 

“Do, please,”’ Mary said. 

The result was that at seven o’clock in 
the morning a stout German woman with a 
papier-maché suitcase appeared at the back 
door. It was Lena. 

I took her at once to see Mary. 

“Explain the schedule to her,’ I said, 
and left them together. 

Presently Lena descended to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Pierce appeared almost immediately, 
and I knew at once it was her intention to 
give Lena directions as to the conduct of 
the household. I, therefore, went to the 
kitchen myself. 

“Lena,” said I, “has my wife explained 
to you our schedule?” 

Lena jerked her head affirmatively. 

“‘Nonsense,’’ said Mrs. Pierce. “Lena is 
new here and will need directions. If you 
will lie down, Edgar, I will take charge and 


i [I fi 


NT an Wi 


everything will be all right.” Sh 
with a look of great determinati 

“Mrs. Pierce,” said I, “I shall 
what explanations are to be m: 
turned to Lena. ‘‘This house,” gq 
run according to the laws of 


“You will do nothing of the s 
said Mrs. Pierce. 
Lena regarded me solemnly, 
a similar look on Mrs. Pierce. 
“Listen,” said she, and at on 
tude became belligerent. “I’m 
your wife, young man. She iss b , 
But in the kitchen who iss boss? Vell, ] 
you that too, perty quick. Lena igs] 
Schedules I dunno. Rules I dunno, Y 
dunno.” Here she jabbed a pudgy fing 
Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘Upstairs is a young 
who hires me. She can come in the kit 
when iss need for her.’ She stopped 
advanced a pace. » “But you eet 
you—you vill git oudt. Also you vill 
oudt. Dat iss who iss boss here. First 
sticks their nose in here gets vat the 
not looking for. Now git oudt! Quid 
We hesitated, looking at each other: 
astonishment, not to say trepidation. ] 
reached for the broom. I think Mrs. Pi 
was first through the door, though I cay 
be certain. Both of us found oursely 
the dining room; nor did we pause tl 
We continued on into the library. _ 
“Well,”’ said Mrs. Pierce breathle 
“of all things!” a 
“T,” said I, “shall call a policeman.’ 
Then I heard Mary’s voice calling 
and hurried up to her. Ina word I told 
what had happened. She turned away 
face and buried it in the pillow. Poor 
I suppose it startled her. 5 
‘‘T will telephone for the police,” sai 
“No. No, Edgar! She might— 
can’t tell what she might do. Let hers 
She’s a splendid cook and housekeeper, : 
till I’m well again, just let her have her 
way. Please!” a. 
I thought it best to humor her. At 
rate Mrs. Pierce was checkmated. 1 
was something. 
My wife remained in her room two we 
I went to work again. At night wh 
came home, though Lena always show 
cool and distant bearing to me, I found 
dinner waiting for me. And such dinn 
The woman was a truly remarkable ¢ 
Also the housework was done. Thou 
rubbed my finger on various surfac 
found not a particle of dust. And as WV 
was able to be about I found it gaven 
great deal more of her society. a 
One night she said: ‘Edgar, I’m af 
it will be quite a while before my ank 
strong. Don’t—don’t you think Lena 
better stay right on?” 4.3 
“Mary,” said I, “I—I was thinkin 
proposing that myself. She seems efficie 
“Oh, she is. You haven’t any idea | 
efficient she is!” : ee 
“But it means giving up our schedu 
“Tt also,” she said meaningly, “prev 
mamma from—upsetting the schedule 
“True,” said I. — 
There was a silence, then she came 
sat on the arm of my chair and put her 
about my neck. es ° 
“Edgar,” she said, ‘‘I—you know e\ 
girl likes to run her own home.” 
“Of course,” said I. <a 
“But—but I—I didn’t have a cha 
Between your efficiency schedule 
mamma—I—why, Edgar, I didn’t e 
at all.” 
She paused and stretched out her] 
lame ankle and wiggled it. aa 
“Edgar.” She pointed down ‘to 
ankle. ‘I’m going to own up—it wa 
hurt a bit.” ie: 
Usually I am not especially quick of 
but this time my brain acted more 
ciently than usual. I was astounded. T. 
as I reviewed events, I could not but 
filled with admiration. Mary excelled 
field I had thought my own. ee 
“My dear,” said I, “when it come 
efficiency you can give me cards 
spades—and probably the joker.” 
“I think, myself,” said Mary, “ 
quite a competent person.” j 
I think, after mature deliberation, 
shall allow Mary to conduct her 
keeping as she sees fit. 
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We take it that you want—first, 
high-gear flexibility, pick-up and 
pulling power; second, smoothness, 
silence, and absence of vibration at 
all times. 


On these points the Hupmobile 
welcomes comparison with any car, 
no matter how many cylinders it 
has, especially in its own price-field. 


Consider, in addition, its simple 
reliability, and note that neither 
difficult nor numerous adjustments 
are required to keep it at its best. 


In the United States 


Five-passenger Touring Car . $1185 
Two-passenger Roadster $1185 
Seven-passenger Touring Car $1340 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


The mark of supertor 


\ h JHETHER you should choose a car with four 

cylinders or more, cannot be settled by mere 
talk—which proves nothing. There is much to be 
said on both sides—but nothing in behalf of multi- 
cylinders which the Hupmobile will not be glad to 
answer in an actual demonstration of performance. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 


Hupmobile owners are enjoying the 
advantage of a mechanical service that 
is not only free, but available all over 
the United States and Canada. Each 
buyer receives, without extra cost, when 
he purchases his car, a book of coupons. 
These coupons guarantee to him 10 
monthly inspections and adjustments 
of his car, and are accepted as cash in 
payment for such labor at any of our 
4500 authorized service stations. 


Hupmobile quality and economy 
have never been so completely 
expressed as in this car. 


And the fact that current sales are 
much the largest in Hupmobile 
history, emphasizes its reputation 
as ‘‘the best car of its class in the 
world.” 


We really believe that your decision 
in favor of the Hupmobile is merely 
a matter of putting it to the per- 
formance test—which any of our 
dealers will gladly give you. 


In Canada 


Five-passenger Touring Car . $1620 
Two-passenger Roadster $1620 
Seven-passenger Touring Car $1975 


Prices F. O. B. Windsor 


motor car service 
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Coorke Catlin, the oe Seplover, Ee with “Chief. 


Mah-to-toh-pa of the Mandan Tribe. 


Catlin’ s own sketch made about | 834 


ITH the Indian in those old’ Pe 


tobacco was always the crowning touch 
to the feast. It is the same with us today. 


Top off your dinner this evening with 


DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco. 
And in a single smoke you will taste the» 
best qualities = the choicest home-grown - 


tobaccos. 


For DUKE'S MIXTURE. is eae 


colored Virginia skilfully blended with others 


of the mildest and most fragrant tobaccos 


grown in. America. 


- The DUKE’S MIXTURE. blend has 


: ae brought to such a high point of excel- 
lence that we absolutely guarantee that no 
: finer granulated tobacco 1 is made. - 


Lagat Mysrs Etacce Cs a os, Mo. 


packing, 
MIXTURE is also ss a in attracky 
8 oz. glass jars, convenient for den 
s office, which will be sent prepaid o 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cann 
. supply you. , 


il 


June 10, } 


RECALL 
YOURSELF 


as you were 
when you 
were 15 years 


old? 


T doesn’t seem 
now as though 
you were of much 
use to yourself or 
to anybody else, 
does it? You were 
engaged principal- © 
ly in growing. 

And how you 
dreamed! How 
you longed to 
know what was. 
ahead of you! How 
you wondered just 
what you were fit 
ted for and what 
you were going to 
make of yourself! 

If someone could 
have put his finger on 
your particular talent 
and started you then — 
and there on the right: 
track, it would have 
helped some, wouldn’t — 
it? You would besome 
yearsanda lot ofdollars — 
ahead, wouldn’t you? — 

We believe that we © 
can come pretty close 
to doing just that thing © 
for your boy. We be- 
lieve so because we 
have done it for a host — 
of other boys, some of — 
whom are now suc-— 
cessful men. 

May we tell you 
about it? What we 
shall send to you willat — 
least be interesting read _ 
ing if nothing more. — 


Box 426, Vocational Section 


The Curtis Publishing _ 
Company : 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania _ 


erous doctrine indeed, and one which 
-d place us under the despotism of an 
rehy. Our judges are as honest as 
¢ men, and not more so. They have, 
others, the same passions for party, for 
or, and the privilege of their corps. 
r maxim is: Boni judicis est ampliare 
dictionem; and their power is the 
» dangerous as they are in office for 
and not responsible, as the other func- 
aries are, to the elective control. The 
stitution has erected no such single tri- 
Al, knowing that, to whatever hands 
ded, with the corruptions of time and 
y its members would become despots. 
s more wisely made all the departments 
ual and cosovereign with themselves. 


| 

ye one crying need of the century is to 
‘back to the fundamental principles 
incoln as to the paramount power of 
rnment and paramount purposes of 
rnment, and then apply those princi- 
to the now-existing social, industrial, 
mercial and political conditions of 
ivan life. 

iat the paramount power of government 
t to-day in the hands of the people; that 
siete purpose of government as 


aplified to-day is not “to elevate the 
ition of men’’—is a matter of com- 
knowledge. 

has probably been no more aptly and 
stated in recent years than by ex- 
stor Root, as president of the late New 
< Constitutional Convention, in a not- 
address delivered before that body in 
losing days. It will be impossible in the 
e of this article to quote at length from 
address, but some parts are so perti- 
, as to justify a place here: 


We talk about the government of the 
stitution. But what is the government 
iis state? What has it been during the 
7 years of my acquaintance with it? 
government of the Constitution? Not 
‘the time—nor halfway. 


f . . . . ° e . . 
And, sir, there is throughout the state a 
)» and sullen and long-continued resent- 
t at being governed thus by men not 
1e people’s choosing. 

The present system is a perversion of 
ocracy. 


| . . . ° ° . ° ° 
They call the system—lI don’t coin the 
ise; I adopt it, because it carries its 
'meaning—they call the system ‘invis- 
government.’ Both parties are alike; 
sarties are alike; the system extends 
‘ugh all. 

The special interests are bipartisan. 
y use both parties. They are the invis- 
government behind our visible govern- 
t. Itis this invisible government which 
ereal danger to American institutions.” 


| Despotic Judicial Power 


nd the speaker has never been charged 
1 being either a socialist, anarchist or 
eyed reformer, or even one who was 
t on laying his ‘impious hands on the 
of the Covenant.” 
‘id this invisible government, of which 
®x-senator so eloquently spoke, overlook 
selection and control of the judiciary? 
possible that, in all their cleverness to 
‘rol government, they contented them- 
es with the legislative branch or execu- 
branch? 
5 seems to me painfully significant that 
most prominent and powerful repre- 
satives of the invisible government, its 
tical bosses and its business bosses, with 
r eminent array of legal counsel, are to- 
the strongest advocates of the exercise 
his supervisory power by the Supreme 
irt of the United States, and the most 
ome eulogists of the judges who are the 
mgest for the exercise of this undemo- 
Ae power. It has been said that men 
sometimes “damned by faint praise.” 
y not the eulogists representing invisible 
ernment be even more condemnatory in 
Tr excessive praise of this jurisdiction? 
hall this despotic power, long assumed 
_ exercised, and constantly enlarged by 
Supreme Court, go on unchallenged, 
‘ontrolled and unlimited in vetoing the 
at welfare work of the nation, the states 
| the municipalities, and in preventing 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


the realization among men, women and 
children of the twentieth-century ideal of 
social and industrial justice? Shall one or 
two men, unchosen by the people and un- 
responsible to the people and unremovable 
by the people, control the balance of power 
as to the general welfare and political poli- 
cies conducive thereto? 

From time to time various reforms have 
been suggested to correct this growing evil, 
all the way from a constitutional amend- 
ment denying such power to the recall of 
judges, the recall of judicial decisions, and 
various other ways and means of correcting 
this use and abuse of the power. 

Federal constitutional amendments are 
so difficult and tedious that this method is 
hardly worth considering. Only two amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution have 
been adopted in the last fifty years. 

The recall of judges and the recall of judi- 
cial decisions presuppose that the wrong 
has been done in a particular case and that 
an effort should be made to correct it by re- 
moving the judge, though his successor 
may be little if any better; or by recalling 
the decision, which would be difficult in its 
practical political operation. 


The Ohio Remedy 


Ohio has paved the way for a remedy by 
the states by adopting, in 1912, as part of 
its constitution the following provision— 
Article IV, Section 2: 


«|. . No law shall be held unconstitu- 
tional and void by the supreme court with- 
out the concurrence of at least all but one 
of the judges, except in the affirmance of a 
judgment of the court of appeals declaring 
a law unconstitutional and void.” 


I do not commend the exception. It re- 
sults in this anomaly: that if the state court 
of appeals by a vote of two to one holds the 
law unconstitutional, four of the supreme 
court judges may hold it unconstitutional; 
and if the court of appeals by a vote of two 
to one, or unanimously, holds the statute 
constitutional, then six of the seven judges 
are necessary to hold it unconstitutional. 
There should not be this discrimination. 
The exception should have been omitted 
from the constitution. 

As a step in the right direction this con- 
stitutional provision of Ohio is generally 
approved by our people and has been found 
to work well as an effective and salutary 
restraint on the judiciary. 

Though Ohio furnishes the suggestion 
of a remedy for the several states, this rem- 
edy is of little consequence where a Federal 
question is involved under the Fourteenth 
Amendment; for there the Supreme Court 
of the United States would take jurisdic- 
tion, and could, by a vote of five to four, or 
six to three, as has been quite common of 
late, hold the state statute dealing with 
state matters as unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the exercise of the power to nullify a 
statute, state or Federal, on the ground 
that it is contrary to some provision of the 
Federal Constitution, has uniformly held 
that it must be “‘clearly’’so; andasastand- 
ard of clearness has again and again held 
that the conflict must be ‘‘beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

Now, how can the conflict between the 
statute and the Constitution be clear or be- 
yond a reasonable doubt when nine men, 
sitting as judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, presumably of equal in- 
tegrity of mind and heart, equally patriotic, 
equally learned in the law and the Consti- 
tution, divide on the judgment of uncon- 
stitutionality by five to four or six to three? 

When we deal with the criminal, no mat- 
ter how atrocious or how overwhelming the 
evidence may be against him, he is pre- 
sumed to be innocent; and before he is 
found guilty the twelve men in the jury box 
must find that guilt to a moral certainty or 
beyond a reasonable doubt. On that prop- 
osition all twelve must concur. On a matter 
affecting the millions of people of a state, 
and perhaps the hundred millions of a 
nation, the statute should not only be 
presumed constitutional—and this is the 
law—but, before that presumption can be 
overcome, should it not be by at least a 
three-fourths concurrence, or seven of the 
nine judges of the Supreme Court? 


We Don’t Have to Touch It, My Dear— 
The AZETNA Checks Are Ample 


They were ample. As regularly as the month rolled around, the Attna 
check arrived—not only while he was in bed—but until he was ready 


to go to work. 


All he had to start with was a cold—but the results of 


that cold would have drained. the bank account dry if he hadn’t been 


far-sighted when he was well. 


Every man is sick sometime. 


Heart dis- 


ease and Bright’s disease and rheumatism and pneumonia and colds 
and indigestion and nervous prostration—one or more of them get every man some- 
time. They give but little warning. Act now—protect your bank account— 


-TI 


Send this coupon and find out about the Actna 
Disability Policy. It brings you— 

$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are ill. $25a 
week for 100 weeks—nearly two years—if you lose 
the sight of both eyes by disease, or the use of both 
hands or feet or one hand and one foot by paralysis. 


killed in an accident, or lose two limbs, or both es 

eyes, we will pay from $5,000 to $15,000, Half FG 

as much for loss of one hand, foot or eye. oe 
When your serious illness comes, and A 

you have to quit work, you will be 2 

too late. Now is the time to make Lavoe 


Also payment of hospital charges or for a surgical yourself safe—now while you x3 J 
operation, are well, Let Atna-work for,” 4 
$50 a week as long as you are disabled by a rail- | you when you can’t work 6 oo“ / tl 
way, steamship or burning building accident, $25 a for yourself. Ke pe x. >. 
week if disabled by an ordinary accident. If you are Send the coupon now. o ps (| FESS 
re 2 in eat CONC 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY .“ é oe Oe 
* yg caw 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. od ze Por 5X eRe 
<< sor Pe 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health eh ee << Oats se 2 
and Liability Insurance. Pood y r & a> Tea Ds ies 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines +” fase es ove PU ete Sop 
: a os! em? See” Way 
An 2tna agent has a national advertising er Se Way 5. aS ot st od Foye 
i i ; : ee cF > Dr ngs ary hg 
campaign working for him all the time. ~ 1e) so Set een 
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Do You Want to Go to College 
Next Fall ? 


There is no reason why you should 
not obtain the education you want 
whether it be at college, musical con- 


servatory or technical school. Cer- 


tainly lack of funds offers no obstacle. 
Each year we pay the college expenses of 
hundreds of young men and women. What 
we have done for others we'll gladly do for 
you. Write for information about our plan. 


Box 428, Educational Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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to sell Shinon Products 


SALESMEN WANTED to retailers and jobbers. 


All trades handle. Consumption big. Lowest prices, attractive deals. 
20-year quality reputation. Big commissions net handsome income. 
All or part time. RocHESTER CHEMICAL Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
PATEN turers want Owen Patents. Send for 3 

free books; inventions wanted, etc. I help 


you market your invention without charge. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
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Every Woman 


Should Know 


that Sani-Flush will banish the 
disagreeable feature of cleaning 
toilet bowls. It keeps them spot- 
lessly white, clean and sanitary. 
It gets at the hidden trap that no 
brush can reach, cleans it and 
prevents odors; makes dipping 
water and scrubbing unnecessary. 


— patented — nothing just like it, 
is made to clean toilet bowls only 
and does it every time. @ 


25 Cents a Can 


at Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist has Sani-Flush 
or can get it quickly; or write us a card, 
giving your dealer’s name, and we will 
have you supplied. Try Sani-Flush 
at our risk — money back if it fails to 
do as we claim. 

Sani-Flush should be used wherever 


there are toilets in Residences, Business 
Offices, Hotels, Stores, F actories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 


Reduced Rates on Shipments of 
Automobiles 
443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 WhitehallBuild- 
ing, New York; 640 Old South Building, Boston; 435 
Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles; 855 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco. Write Nearest Office. 


J UDSO" Freight Forwarding Co. 


Standard Home 330—Whole- 


fir Gnish ; wholesale price, lumber, 
millwork, hardware and 
paint complete . . . $763 


@ 


Standard Home 301—5 rooms |} 
and bath, Craftsman slash grain, 


Ready-Cut Homes—material cut to fit. 
any part of any building wholesale. 


specifications; advisory service without charge. 


300 Plans Free 


BEEBE ESBEEES 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6016 CASE ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA eee send me Free the 


Standard Homes—material in the Standard way. 
Get these two Books Free! Make your cost still lower—buy at ‘‘mill-to-consumer’”’ prices. All or 
Built hundreds of times. 
women. Plain figure ‘‘Guaranteed Prices’’—not ‘‘Estimates.’”’? Cosy houses $300 up. Blue prints, 


Shipped Anywhere — Mill Prices — Satisfaction or Money Back 
Save money! Probably enough to buy your lot. 
Customers near you; local references if desired. Catalog of 5000 Building Bargains also free. 
Books show illustrations, color-schemes, floor plans. 
tailed lists of exactly what prices include. All fully described. See 
all before ordering. Send coupon today. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


sale price on all building material 
for this Bungalow, 5 rooms and 
bath with every conven- 
ience, Craftsman finish 


Standard or Ready-Cut 
Save Big Money on Your New Home! 


Standard Home 331—This 5- 
room Bungalowis modern; bath, 
cabinets, etc.; Shi ed ce to cover 
your every nee price 

complete 4/4). Penn $830 


$808 


Convenience ideas appealing to 


Three banks and 100,000 customers vouch for us. 


De- 
All books FREE. 
6016 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Established Half a Century : 


SBSS55566 S556 


ooks checked below: 


my a Standard Home L] Ready-Cut 5,000 Building CJ Garages—Ready- CJ Hotbed and Greenhouses Summer gy 
Plan Book Plan Book Bargain ‘Catalog Cut or Portable for the Home Grower Cottage 
Name. Street No, ua 8 
City State pha A 
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EVENING POST 


Melville Davisson Post, in an article in 
this weekly under date of December 18, 
1915, uses this language with reference to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 


“Out of seventy-seven consecutive de- 
cisions rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, twenty-nine were given 
by a vote of five to four, and forty-six by a 
vote of six to three; in only two instances 
did as many as seven out of the nine justices 
agree.”’ 


On the ordinary legal question a mere 
majority must be sufficient for a judgment, 
else in many cases there could be no final 
judgment. But in cases involving public 
policies, as defined by state and Federal 
statute—cases involving questions of emi- 
nent domain, taxation, police power, and 
the like, which are inherent and sovereign 
in the domestic affairs of the state and 
the home-rule affairs of our municipalities, 
questions that are more of a political nature 
than legal—why should not at least a three- 
fourths vote be required by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the fact of 
clear conflict, before the statute or ordi- 
nance should be nullified by the Supreme 
Court of the nation? 

When the statute clearly permits what 
the Constitution clearly prohibits, or the 
statute clearly prohibits what the Constitu- 
tion clearly permits, you then haye, in such 
a situation, that clear conflict where both 
statute and Constitution cannot stand. Of 
course the statute should yield to the fun- 
damental law—the Constitution. 

But who shall be the judge as to such 
clear conflict? We have seen that, in Eng- 
land, Parliament alone determines this 
question—not the courts. In France it is 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies—not 
the judges. And in every leading nation 
of the world, save the United States, it is like- 
wise the legislative body that determines 


_ | whether or not there is such clear conflict; 


and the action of such legislative bodies is 
final. 

The courts of those nations have nothing 
whatever to do with the question. Their 
legislative bodies are representative bod- 
ies—at least, the controlling branch is 
elected directly by the people. 

But here in the United States, for more 


| than a century, the courts have exercised 


this power without warrant of the Consti- 


| tution, but by authority of judicial custom 


and precedent, which the courts themselves 
have widened and extended; so that they 
are not only the Supreme Court but the su- 
preme legislature, the supreme executive, 
the supreme government of the nation, the 
states and our municipalities. 


How Congress Can Mend Matters 


Now the thing that is proposed is not 
entirely to reverse this order, but to recog- 
nize and restrain it by applying the very 
principles and rules that the Supreme Court 
itself has for a century or more announced— 
this doctrine of clear conflict; this doctrine 
of a conflict beyond a reasonable doubt, 
which should be clear to more than a mere 
majority; else it is clearly not clear. 

There is nothing radical or revolutionary 
about requiring more than a mere majority 
vote in unusual or exceptional procedure. 
Legislatures of state and nation, when they 
depart from the regular order in lawmak- 
ing, frequently require a two-thirds or 
three-fourths vote. Why should not the 
courts, when they depart from the regular 
order by law-unmaking, be required to do so 
by more than a mere majority vote—by a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote? 

In order that Congress may propose an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution it 
is expressly provided that two-thirds of 
both houses shall concur; and such pro- 
posed amendment cannot become a part 
of our Federal Constitution until three- 
fourths of the states have ratified the same 
by their legislatures or conventions. 

Of course the adoption of a Federal 
Amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the power of our Federal courts in this behalf 
would be effective when accomplished; but 
the difficulties in the way of its accomplish- 
ment would be a repetition of the time and 
effort made in behalf of the amendment for 
the election of United States senators by a 
direct vote of the people, and for an income 
tax. And itisutter folly, under the enlarged 
jurisdiction asserted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on the Federal ques- 
tions arising under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and other amendments, to attempt to 
cure this evil through state constitutions; 


for, as was said of old, “Saul hath slain 
thousands, and David his ten thou: 
So it can be truthfully said to-d, 
though the state courts have assume j 
diction to nullify legislative acts, the 
offender in this behalf, and from who 
state courts have found precedents ; 
or less obligatory on them, has been 
Supreme Court of the United State 
Now, how can this limitation 
power of the Federal courts, toucd 
stitutional questions, be brou ) 
After a careful examination of the ] 
eral Constitution I am persuaded that t 
is no need of a further amendment in o 
to authorize Congress to place a limi 
on the Supreme Court of the United St 
on Constitutional questions. The po 
and authority are there now in the clea 
and most unambiguous terms. It is fo 
in the Federal Judicial Article III, ¢ 
2, in this language: 


“In all cases affecting Ambassad 
other public Ministers and Consuls, 
those in which a State shall be Party, 
supreme Court shall have original 
diction. In all the other Cases be! 
mentioned, the supreme Court lh 
appellate Jurisdiction, both as a 
Fact, with such Exceptions, and un 
Regulations as the Congress shall 7 


If now Congress should pass an act dec 
ing that no state or Federal statute sho 
be declared null and-void, as cor 
public policy or contrary to any sta’ 
tution or the Federal Constitutio 
by the concurrence of a three-fou 


the evil would be very largely if no! 
remedied. 


Effective Restraint 


It is a well-known fact that t 
tions arise under the appellate ju 
of the United States Supreme Co 
therefore, the provision of the 
Constitution above cited would, if 
anything at all, seem to vest the ] 
Congress with the power to regu 
control the Supreme Court of t 
States as toits power to nullify and 
state and Federal acts in the exere 
appellate jurisdiction. en 

What objection can there be 
How can the passage of such a law 
gress be effectively brought about 

It will be the duty of the people 
several states who are intereste 
storing political power back to its 0 
sources—the hands of the people 
to it that their candidates for the 


House of Representatives shall be i 
of the enactment of such a law. : 

With public opinion roused and org: 
ized for the accomplishment of this end, 
will not be long before this extensit 
power by the Supreme Court of th 
States will be effectively and 
controlled. 

It will not only inure to the 
popular humanitarian government bi 
be of lasting and substantial benefit 
court itself, by increasing public co: 
in the judgments of that court: 


First. By giving it an express 
of authority for the exercise of su 

SECOND. By so limiting the e 
that power as to prevent abuse, 
make effective the rule of law that: 
flict between the statute and the 
tution shall be beyond a reasonab. 
to at least seven of the nine jud 
court. 


After the passage of such a law 
gress it will then be up to the people oft 
several states to limit their own cour 
to nullifying statutes, by some 
Constitutional provision; but until tl 
eral courts are restrained such pr 
for the state courts will be of practi 
avail. 

If this article shall have produce 
terest in this subject, a discussion 
underlying principles of democracy, 
sideration of the remarkable grow 
evolution of this power of centra 
ernment by the Supreme Court of the U 
States, and whether or not some 
and effective restraint is not hig! 
immediately essential to the pre 
of our American system of gov 
then it will not have been in vain. | 


Author’s Note—I desire to express my 8! 
gation to Haines’ American Doctrine of 
Supremacy, Collins’ Fourteenth Amen 
the States, and Roe’s Judicial Oligarchy. 
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Little Giant Model No. 15, 1-ton Worm Drive, 138 in. wheel base — Chassis Price —$1500. 


From the frozen north to the sandy south—New England s he ° ° 
lls to rugged Pacific coastline — Little Giant Trucks — Little Giants Have Made Big History 
lousands of them—are on the job delivering power — de- Little Giant Trucks for eight long years have proved themselves—under every con- 


. ; 3 ; ° dition, against every hardship, for every kind of hauling. They have made good the 
vering goods — delivering saving and profit to their owners. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s liberal and positive guarantee. Reports from 


: - ies. Realiz- ‘Little Giant fleets in use by many of America’s leading industries and from single 
Te advocate a experments and ride no hobbies ° trucks sold to prominent merchants and farmers tell the same story of Big Efficiency, 
'g that different sections present different transportation = Solid Service and Real Economy—fuel and tire saving—mileage almost beyond belief. 
* of final Let us put these proving facts in front of you before you buy a truck. : : 
roblems, Bisa recommend the style of truck and type i A Little Giant Truck is the very picture of power. Note its sturdy bearing—its over- 
tive that best fit your localit and your needs, Let the size features‘that mean extra stamina—its accessibility of parts—its generous loadin 
| bd g 


ittle Giant “ Help-the-Owner ” Department help you. space—its splendid prestige and advertising value—lines that a pleasure car might envy. 


ae . : Little Giant “ Help-the-Owner” Department 
‘hicago Pneumatic Tool Company's Pride will help you solve your hauling problems regardless of what truck you decide to buy. 


Without obligation we will advise you fully and completely—honestly—based on a 
TITTLE GIANT TRUCKS represent the engineering ideals and __ study of your business and its requirements. Write us a letter now. 


__, manufacturing leadership of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- Just Published—Mailed on Request. Please Use the Coupon 
pany, an Eleven Million Dollar concern with twenty years of “Maki Del; 3 Deli Profits” 
anufacturing experience, 25,000 active customers, eight great factories aking Veliveries Veliver Fro its 


this country and abroad—branch houses, agencies and service stations FREE! At last a ‘‘facts-is-facts’’ transportation book of net truths—tabulated 
‘most everywhere. We make four Little Giant models—Worm and | se So ari eae and advice—worth many, many dollars to 
iene all : : ; for the man who has hauling or delivery a, d 
hain Drive—from one-ton to two-ton capacity. Special bodies PF problems. It covers a wide scope of in. TO DEALERS 22 2,{e% territories where we have 
7ery purpose. And we know that Little Giants today represent the dustries and should be in your business _ tle Giant and Little Giant National Advertising offer 


dealers a money-making proposition of special induce- 


eatest real value in hauling Efficiency, Dependability and Economy. library. Write for your copy—right mow. ment. Send coupon for our dealers’ proposition. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


Capital and Resources—$11,000,000 
Dept. C, 1615 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


General Offices: 1010 Fisher Bldg., Chicago Eastern Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


sss===Truck User’s Coupon ******""* 


ENDTHE BOOK 


laking Deliveries Deliver Profits’? without 
gation on my part. At present I am using 
—_________ (number and make of) Trucks, 
—_capacity—or 


eeeeee== Truck Dealer’s Coupon ******=* 


LET ME KNOW 


Full details of the ‘‘Little Giant’ proposition to 
dealers, and your great National Advertising 
Campaign to help dealers to sell Little Giants. 


SS 


Peewee eeseeeaasuaesssausuay 
Seer sees e ee eeeseseeseseuae 


horses and wagons. P ¥ 5 A 4 
srage length of haul Line of Factory Branches: shears elon 2a eps ge Philadelphia, Washington Name ee 
‘iness Foreign: London, Paris, Milan, Berlin, Petrograd, Tokyo, Sidney, Buenos Ayres, Johannesburg wB 
é aress 

me _ e e e = 

4 
" 4 The Little Giant Line a 

s State Gx ote 
dress ex __ $ ~— Medel 15—1-ton Worm Drive, Chassis Price — $1500 Model H—1¥4-ton Chain Drive, Chassis Price — $1500 oe Sere 
2 SE a ce | Model H—l-ton Chain Drive, Chassis Price— 1400 Model 16—2-ton Worm Drive, Chassis Price . . . 2500 peas chain aie: eepradaneni AEP NAS 
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Model 36—Five-passenger 
Touring Car—$1485 


Almericas Greatest Light Six’” 


See the Haynes—ride in it—compare it for 
appearance, power, flexibility and economy 
with any other six or eight—and we will leave 
it to your judgment if it does not deserve its 


name, “America’s Greatest ‘Light Six. 


It is responsive —full of life and snap— 
glides away like a bird as you press the foot 
throttle. In less than eight seconds you are 
hurrying along at the speed of the wind. 
Then, as you approach those treacherous 
railroad tracks, you throttle down to slower 
than a walk—less than one-mile per hour.on 
high —and cross without the semblance of a 
discomforting jar. 


With that level stretch ahead, you just can’t 
resist opening her up all at once—and it’s all 
right—you can’t choke up the Haynes with 
its big, short throat. 


Ah! Here’s that long hill. ‘Motorists’ Misery” 
it is called. Low gear? No! On and up— 
over the crest you go, on high gear, at a speed 
of thirty miles per hour. 


And the folks in the back seats are getting just as 
much fun as you. The springs of the Haynes 
are long and resilient—the seats are roomy, 
the upholstery deep, soft and restful. 


Upkeep? These averages tell the story: 16 to 
22 miles per gallon of gasoline — 8,000 miles 
to the set of tires—400 miles to the quart of 
oil. Compare the Haynes for beauty, for per- 
formance, for economy—with cars not only of 
a near-by price, but costing $500 to $1000 
more, and your choice will be the Haynes. 


The Haynes dealer will be glad to go the limit 
in showing you the car and giving you any 


-information desired. The earlier you see him, 


the sooner you can get your car. 


Catalog with full details of all Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ and ‘‘Light Twelve’’ Models free on request 


Haynes “‘Light Six’ Prices: 


O | Haynes ‘Light Twelve” Prices: 
Model 36—5-Passenger Touring Car . $1485 The Haynes Automobile Model 40—5-Passenger Touring Car ., $1985 


Model 36—3-Passenger ‘“So-Sha-Belle 


Roadster 1485 Comp any 


40 Main Street 


Model 40—3-Passenger ‘‘So-Sha-Belle 


Kokomo, Indiana 


That Robbins & Myers 


Motor Is Service Insurance’ 


9 


Jones is in the market for a motor-driven machine. 
_ His friend the Mechanical Engineer is called in to give 
an opinion on the machine Jones is considering. The 
' salesman has half-sold Jones, but the Engineer makes it a 
_ real purchase by saying: 


. “It’s equipped with a Robbins & Myers 
| Motor. That’s certain evidence of high 
| quality. But what is more, a Robbins & 
{ Myers Motor is Service Insurance.’’ 


And service insurance is a very real consideration to the 
_ manufacturer where the success of his product is a matter 
_ of dependable motive power. 


Lost motion means lost time, lost output, lost dollars. If 
_ the product is a motor-driven appliance, any shortcoming on 
_ the part of the motor will offset a host of quality features 
which the machine may have. That is why makers of quality 
_ machines for home, office, store and factory are using 
_ Robbins & Myers Motors on their product. 


Safe Motor Buying 


So it all comes back to the important question: Is the motor 
right? It is this question which thousands of power users 
and makers of motor-driven machines have answered to 
their complete satisfaction by specifying Robbins & Myers 
Motors. For they know that this name has been the sign 
of Motor Service Insurance for over twenty years. It is a 
name found on quality motors of all sizes, from 1-40 to 25 
horse power, for operation on all commercial direct and 
alternating circuits. 


Look for the Name 


When buying an electrically driven machine of any 
_ kind—from a vacuum cleaner to a punch press—look for 
the name Robbins & Myers on the motor. It means that 
the machine is good all through, for the manufacturer who 
uses the best motor on his machine will make his machine 
_ throughout as good as the motor. You will find that the 
_ leading electrically driven machines for every service are 
_ Robbins & Myers Motor-equipped. 


Helpful Facts 
for You 


Manufacturers of motor- 
driven machines—let our 
engineers co-operate in 
solvingyourmotorprob- 
lems and submit sample 
motors which you can 
test on your machines. 
No obligation involved. 

Motor users—write for 
data on motors to suit 
your particular needs. 


Dealers — write for 
bulletins, prices and 
discounts. Let us help 
you close large sales. 


ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
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UDDEN JIM— By G invents Budington Kelland 
N THE ISONZO FRONT-—By Will Irwin 


So 


LOOKING TOWARD 1917 


we announce that the Six-CyLINDER TYPE OF 


Power PLANT will be continued, as the most 
efficient. This decision by our engineering 
staff follows thorough tests and observation of 
motor experiments and tendencies in Europe 
and this country. It is the policy of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company to build 
cars, under the direction of skilled engineers, 
that embody the utmost in service and lux- 
ury. And to sell these cars at a price fairly 
determined by their cost. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO * BUFFALO N Y 


PIERC@ 
ARROW 


Before “‘Tarvia-X’’ was used on First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


l 


D 


HAT wears out a macadam road? 

Not so much the weight of the traf- 
fic or the friction of the wheels carrying 
that weight, as the pry and dig of the 
motive force. 


- When the horse is the motive, it is the pry 
and dig of his iron shoes, rather than the 
wheels that disintegrate the macadam. 


When the gasoline engine is the motive, 
it is the prying leverage of the driving 
wheels that disintegrates the macadam. 


The heavier the weight, the harder the pry 
and dig. 


The greater the traffic of the heavy cars, 
the more incessant is the pry and dig. 


So the endless procession of automobiles 
and horses means constant disintegration 
of macadam roads, and the taxpayer's hand 
must go into his pocket to pay for it. 


The way to correct this is to build and treat 
your roads with Tarvia. Its use slightly in- 
creases the first cost but it adds so much 
to the life of the highway and reduces 
maintenance expense so materially that 
ifs use is a great economy. 


About Tarvia 
Tarvia is a coal tar preparation, shipped 
in barrels or in tank cars. 


It is made in three grades, to be used ac- 
cording to road conditions: viz. 


Siarvia-X”, “Tarvia-A”, “Tarvia-B”. 


New York 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: 


Montreal 


The chief use of Tarvia is for constructing 
and treating macadam roads—to make 
them durable, smooth, resilient, dustless, 
mudless, waterproof. 


It is also used on concrete roads, on 
brick pavements and even on good gravel 
roads—to smooth out irregularities, to 
arrest disintegration and for repairs. 


**Tarvia-X ”’ 


“Tarvia-X” is always to be used when 
you are building a new macadam road, 
both as a binder and surface coating. 
The old way in building macadam was to 
use water as a binder. 


But a water-bound macadam wears out 
quickly under modern traffic that loosens 
the surface, grinds it into clouds of dust, 
makes heavy mud and leaves the road 


full of holes. 


Results and Cost of ‘‘Tarvia-X’’ 


With “Tarvia-X” in place of water, you 
have a road smooth enough to dance on 
—resilient enough for rubber tires to grip 
on without skidding, or for horses to trot 
on without slipping, without dust in dry 
weather—without slime in wet weather. 
You have a road that lasts. 


The first cost of making a tarvia-macadam 
is but little more than the old-fashioned 
macadam, but the saving in maintenance 
more than pays this difference. So Tarvia 
costs you practically nothing! 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


Toronto 


Tie 


oUL Company 


St. John, N. B. 
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After ‘‘Tarvia-X’’ was used on First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How it saves the 
taxpayer's MONEY— sce photos above 
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“*Tarvia-A’’ 


“Tarvia-A” is, practically, a thin “ Tarvia- 
X”, used for recoating the surface of a 
macadam road already built. It is applied 
hot and adds greatly to the life of the road. 


-It keeps the road dustless, smooth and in- 


viting to traffic, but its use is confined to 
certain kinds of traffic to be economical. 


“‘Tarvia-B’”’ 


“Tarvia-B” is a much more widely used 
preservative. It is applied cold. It is thin 
enough to sink quickly into the road, yet 
strong enough to bind the surface par- 
ticles together into a dustless, durable sur- 
face. “Tarvia-B” offers the lowest cost of 
road maintenance yet invented. 


Tarvia roads invariably reduce taxes for, 
road building and maintenance. They_ 
give a maximum of road efficiency for < 
minimum of cost. a 
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Special Service Department 


: In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as ' 


2 well as road authorities, The Barrett Company ~ 


_ has organized a Special Service Department, ~ 
2 which keeps up to the minute on all road | 


= problems. If you will write to the nearest : 
= office regarding road conditions or problemsin — 
= your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt | 
2 attention of experienced engineers. This serv- | 
= ice is free for the asking. ; 

| 

| 


i If you want better roads and lower taxes, this © 
_ Department can greatly assist you. H 


Boston St. Louis <a 
Detroit Birmingham : 
Nashville Seattle Peoria Rape 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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3 Pairs of Silk 
for 3 Months 


HEN you see the soft, fine threads in 

these smart summer Holeproofs you will 

probably wonder how they can far out- 
wear other hosiery. But do not hesitate— millions 
wear Holeproofs, and more than 90 per cent outlast 
our long-time guarantee—due to our use of long- 
fibre cotton yarns that endure about twice the strain 
that short-fibre yarns withstand. 

The high-spliced heels and toes are double rein- 
forced. In the silk we use a superfine grade of pure 
silk Japanese thread. It has extra strength and 
beautiful sheen. 

Holeproof serviceability is a certainty—so insist 
on this brand. We give you new hose free if any 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England (737) 
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© H.H. Co. 


ITs FOR SUMMER 


6 Pairs of Lisle 
for 6 Months 


pair fails within the time specified on the written 
guarantee in every box. 


Enormous production saves expense in many 
ways. Hence Holeproof prices are always low in 
spite of the double-service these hose give you. 


e 
ffolepract ffasierg 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN 
MEN’S, 25c PER PAIR AND UP 
WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S, 35c AND UP 


Eight thousand dealers are showing the new summer Hole- 
proofs. Ifany store fails to supply you, we'll ship Bey 
direct, charges paid. No need to accept inferior = 
substitutes. 

Send for interesting Holeproof book free, and 
names of local Holeproof stores. Write today. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 
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By Claremce 


S not a fact that clothespins 
 threshed out like beans or 
leat. They are not a product 
Nature but of art and ma- 
A clear understanding of 
ecessary before the story can 
o march; for if clothespins 
wn in fields inclosed by rail 
and were gathered by the aid 
-binder, there never would 
n an individual known from 
) coast as Clothespin Jimmy. 
Hividual would not have had 
hamed James, nor would 
pin Jimmy have started to 
new clothespin mill in Diver- 
ichigan. So it is manifest 
p fact stated in the first par- 
thereof lies at the very tap- 
ithe whole matter. 
ou studied sufficiently over 
troglyphics appended by 
pin Jimmy at the end of a 
jou discovered them to indi- 
le signature ‘‘James Ashe.” 
jequired more than a passing 
| Nobody ever quarreled with 
ature, because it suited the 
a and was honored by the 


owner of the illegible signa- 
us sixty-five years old, was 
pa and ripe for adven- 
Iso he figured that fifty years 
| labor about completed his 
p and that he was entitled 
about. 

tefore he called home his son 
who had shown an early and 
| distaste for the clothespin 
8, and took him into the 
“where there lived in ease and 
some ninety feet of assorted 
B and black books. He opened 
ersation: 

n, What name do folks call 
} when they speak to you?” 
ty—Jim, I guess.” 

jt Jim? Nothing describin’ 


at’s all.” 

| tad 

daven’t the least notion, 
| Why should they call me 
g else?” 


/ reason in the world. That’s what I’m gettin’ at in my feeble way. What do 


ll me?” 


\thespin Jimmy,” replied his son promptly. 

is, and when I die that’s what’s goin’ onto the headstone. It means somethin’. 
pain’t no need for a verse of poetry and clasped hands. ‘Clothespin Jimmy’ tells 
le story. I don’t mind sayin’ I’m proud of it. Just like I was proud of the first 
Folks calls me Clothespin Jimmy because 
ne things with clothespins—things that amount to somethin’, Men don’t git 
j ke that by settin’ in one spot till their pants wear thin. Now, take you—they 
¢. Jim, and there the matter ends. That’s where you end. You're jest Jim, like 
lundred thousand other Jims. You don’t stick up above the herd. Hain’t it 
me folks was findin’ reason to hitch a descriptive name onto you?” 

ji twenty-eight. I’ve got a good job. I’m supporting myself and not taking a 


| ever handled—because I earned it. 


jm you ——” 


jt not findin’ fault with what you’ve done, son. You ain’t a gilded butterfly— 
’t what I mean. You’re respectable and self-supportin’, but so’s twenty million 
pys in this country. You’re just a good average human critter. But that’s not 
dnin’ close to the subject, which is that ma and me would like to go to Californy.” 


od idea, dad. When do you start?” 
ae is we don’t start at all.” 
ly 
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“Largely because you're satisfied 
to have folks call you Jim without 
any description to it.”” The old gen- 
tleman took a package of folded 
papers from a drawer and slid the 
rubber band off them. 

“Here’s somethin’,” he said. 
“Bonds. Fifty of ’em for a thousand 
dollars apiece. Net five per cent. 
I’ve milked the business to get ’em. 
*T wasn’t right by the business, but 
I done it just the same. Now, then, 
you neyer liked the clothespin busi- 
ness. Don’t know why. So I’ve 
fixed it so you could pick and choose 
between two things. I’ll come to 
that in a minute. But first, about 
Californy. I started supportin’ my- 
self when I was fifteen, and I’ve been 
hard at it ever since—fifty years. 
The time’s come for me to git out 
with your ma and have a good time 
if we’re ever a-goin’ to. Short time 
for frolickin’ left at best. But it 
rests with you. I figger I’ve earned 
the right to loaf, but I can’t loaf 
without leavin’ somebody to labor. 
There hain’t nobody but you.”’ He 
stopped and looked at Jim and 
slapped the package of bonds on the 
desk top three or four times. 

“There ought to be somethin’ to 
you more’n just Jim. I’ve waited 
to see it crop out. Now I’m goin’ 
to dig for it. Here’s these bonds. 
Yonder in Diversity is the new mill 
almost ready to start turnin’ over. 
It’ll be worth a quarter of a million 
tosomebody. I can make it so ina 
year. What I got you in here for was 
to offer you your choice. You can 
take the mill and the business and 
have it till God does you part—and 
buckle in like I’ve done; or you can 
take this fifty thousand in bonds and 
go play. If you take the mill, your 
ma and me take the bonds and go 
play. There’s the proposition. Take 
which you like—and no hard 
feelin’s.”” 

“But, dad, suppose I don’t take 
either?” 

The old man’s face changed; his 
eyes grew anxious; the hand that held 
the bonds trembled ever so little. 


Ever since that night twenty-eight years ago 
when I heard a miserable squawkin’ sound upstairs and mistrusted it was you, I’ve been 
workin’ and plannin’ and hopin’—with you as the object of it all. I wanted to fix 
things for you, son—and I’ve done it. You don’t need to take the business if you don’t 
want to. Your ma and me can keep on like we’ve been goin’, and have consid’able fun 
too. But if you was to refuse both, then I’d feel as if I’d sort of wasted my time—as if 
my workin’ and livin’ hadn’t been for no good at all. You—you wouldn’t do that to 


Young Jim walked to the window and stood looking out, and as he looked out he 
reviewed his own plans and scheme of life, his hopes and private aspirations. Presently 


“No, dad, I won’t refuse both. I’ll take one or the other.” 
Clothespin Jimmy’s face showed his relief. 


“Much ’bliged, son,’”’ he said, as though he were accepting a notable favor instead 


yachts would consider a fortune. 


the old man spoke suddenly: 


of giving away what folks not addicted to polo or divorces or Fifth Avenue or ocean-going 


Jim returned to his window; his father sat thumbing the bonds and waiting. Presently 


“T don’t want you tradin’ unsight-unseen. You're entitled to know what you’re up 
against. In case you take the mill—I milked it for these bonds. I told you that. The 
business will need this money and need it bad. I’ve built big. The day the mill starts 
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runnin’ you h’ist a debt of seventy thousand dollars onto 
your shoulder. You'll be pinched for money, and you'll 
have a devil of a time. But I could pull it through—and 
so can you if you’re any good. You ain’t steppin’ into a 
snap—not by several statute miles. Furthermore, if you 
take her you take her for better or for worse. You git no 
help from me. These bonds’ll be all I have, and I’ll need 
’em. I won’t let loose of one of ’em to keep you out of 
bankruptcy. Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Jim. 

“Got your mind made up?” 

“T’d rather sleep on it, dad. Suppose we put it off till 
to-morrow.” 

“Tf you’re theman to handle the job you can decide now. 
Puttin’ off never helped matters. A man that makes up 
his mind right off may be wrong half the time, but he’s 
right a whole lot more than the fellow who has to have a 
decision jerked out of him with an ox team. If you expect 
to get anywheres in this world learn to make up your mind 
swift and follow up with swift action. We'll finish the deal 
now before quittin’ time.”’ 

Jim turned and looked at his father. Somehow he felt 
detached from himself, as if he were sitting at a distance 
twiddling his thumbs and watching his own wheels go 
round. He occupied the position of spectator very briefly, 
however, but popped back inside of himself and took 
possession again—with a noticeable change. He felt 
different. He did not feel like Jim Ashe as he had been 
acquainted with Jim Ashe, but like another individual of 
markedly different characteristics. This change mani- 
fested itself in his reply: 

“Allright. We'll decide now. Now!” 

“Yes?” said Clothespin Jimmy, his fingers tightening 
ever so little. 

“‘T take the mill,” said Jim. 

“Huh!” his father said. 

That was all. Heslipped the bonds into his side pocket. 
T’rom another pocket he drew an envelope holding two long, 
many-times-folded strips of blue paper. Jim recognized 
them as railroad tickets. 

“Y ou’d better go to Diversity on Friday. Thisis Tuesday. 
Your ma and me leave for Californy on Friday mornin’, ee 

Jim eyed his father suspiciously. 

“Had the tickets all the time?” 

eé Yes.’ 

“You were going anyhow?” 

“No; not unless you took the mill.” 
chuckled. 

Jim snorted. “Pretty sure how I’d decide, weren’t you?”’ 

“Well, seein’ as you’re my son—and your ma’s—I 
wasn’t more’n a mite worried. I figgered you was sound 
timber, but there was always the chance that sap rot had 
got at you. That envelope there has the stock certificates, 
all indorsed over to you, inside of it. Take ’em. You’re 
the proprietor of the Ashe Clothespin Company now. I’m 
through with it. Fifty years of work to earn a couple of 
years of play for ma and me. When we’re gone write us 
often. We'll need to hear from you. But don’t you dast to 
mention clothespins to me—either good or bad about ’em. 
I’m through. Through for good and all—and it’s up to 
you.” 

“Done,” 


The old man 


said young James. 


iI 


Ae es Jim Ashe rode from five o’clock in the morning 
until two in the afternoon on a train that carried him 
through a stretch of the state of Michigan that not even 
a local poet had ventured to call lovely. It was flat as an 
exhausted purse—indeed it was an exhausted purse, for its 
wealth in straight, clean pine had long since poured from 
it, down its rivers to mills where it had been minted into 
money. With this money a second generation that did not 


It Looked Very Big and Raw and 


_before he reached Diversity he was 


Uninviting to Him 


know a wanigan from a cook shanty, cork pine from Nor- 
way, nor the difference between the Doyle and Scribner 
scales, was getting its names in the Sunday papers and 
illustrated magazines as bold and hardy owners of imported 
Chow dogs. 

At the end of nine hours of travel through the sort of 
scenery that would make the decorations of a modern 
New York hotel a restful diversion, Jim thought 
even a game of coon can with a traveling man— 


which as everybody knows is the world’s most Fm 
j ~ 


futile method of passing time—would be a boon 
from heaven. But there was neither drummer 
nor cards. He was not the sort of person who 
could sit and 
think, and when 
tired of that omit y 
the thinking and aA 
just sit. So he .2™ 
brooded. Long 


terribly sorry for himself, which, after 
all,is aspecies of mild pleasureenjoyed 
by many. One conclusion he did 
reach—namely, that Diversity must 
be the ultimate fag-end of desolation 
trimmed with a fringe of black despair. 
When the train stopped at Diversity’s 
depot he looked out and felt that conclusion to be sound. 

The first thing he saw was heat. He could see it rising in 
little wiggling waves from the blackened sand; he could 
see it at work raising more blisters on the paint of the 
station; he could see it struggling in vain to reduce the 
weight of the baggage master, who was also telegraph 
operator, station agent, porter and information bureau. 
The next thing he saw was a jumble of form and color that 
would have made immortal a cubist who could have caught 
it and labeled it ‘“A Hole Raveled in Civilization’s Heel.” 
But if the cubist had caught it he probably would have 
called it ‘Gentleman in Union Suit Climbing a Telegraph 
Pole,’”’ and so passed Fame by on the other side. 

The station reminded him for all the world of a flabby, 
disreputable redbird, squatting in the midst of an hilariously 
ragamuffin brood, which sat back on its tails and derided 
her scurrilously. The progeny consisted of coal sheds, ware- 
houses, nondescript buildings where nothing was or appar- 
ently ever had been done, a feed mill and a water tank. 
All of them seemed to detest the perpendicular; most 
of them leered through doors squeezed to the shape of a 
clumsy diamond. Fire, thought Jim, would bring a merciful 
release to the whole of them. 

He alighted with all the pleasant anticipation of a 
Christian martyr about to dip into a caldron of boiling 
oil. No one was there to meet him, for no one knew he was 
coming. He didn’t know where to go and didn’t much 
care. All directions seemed equally unpromising. How- 
ever, before plunging into the unknown he stopped in the 
shade of the building, mopped his forehead and took an 
observation. 

Standing with the sun beating down upon her was a 
young woman who looked at the departing train with an 
expression like one Jim had seen on a girl’s face as she 
stood in the bread line. It spoke hunger. In spite of his 
own discomfort Jim was interested, and there can be no 
doubt he stared. He stared long enough to observe that 
the young woman was dark, with a heap of curling hair so 
black that even the old, hard-working simile of the raven’s 
wing was not of the slightest use to him. She was small, 
but had one of those exquisite figures which just a little 
startle one. 

She did not impress Jim as at all pretty, but she did 
impress him as a young person who might find difficulty in 
letting somebody else have his own way. 

She continued to stare hungrily after the train, but 
presently she turned her eyes so they met Jim’s stare. In 
a second she comprehended he was staring, and she flashed 
resentment at him. She even bit her lip with vexation. 
Then she turned abruptly—but very gracefully, Jim 


noticed—and walked 
across the tracks. 

Jim flushed uncom- 
fortably and looked 
about to see if any- 
body had noticed his bit of bad manners and 
its result. Ina ramshackle buggy drawn up to 
the platform sat an old man with square white 
whiskers. Possibly “sat” is not the precise word 


**was You at the Depot to See pe Six } 
o’Clock Come In, Dolf?” : d | 


to use, for the old man rested mainly on the tx of | 
neck, allowing the rest of his body to clutter up the Sid 
intended only for his legs and feet. Jim picked oP his | 
and approached. , 

“Could you drive me to the hotel?” he asked, - 

The old man looked at Jim’s feet, at his te 
his belt buckle, his cravat, finally into his eyes, ‘This t 
time, and the sun was hot on Jim’s head. 

Hs i could,” said the old man finally. Then he 
lines. ‘‘Giddap, Tiffany,’’ he said, wholly oblivious 
presence on earth. “‘Giddap there. Stir yourself, 

Jim stood goggling after him, as nonplused a 
fellow had suddenly developed the old-fashione 
habit of spouting smoke and flames. Behind 
station agent laughed twice, thus: “Heh! H 
was all he could manage on account of his w 
heat. Jim’s ears burned; he snatched up 
followed in the wake of the buggy. 

He halted before a sign which proclaimed that h 
the Diversity House. There did not seem to 
of bustle connected with this establishment; 
fact, there was no sign of life at all unless 
unshaven gentleman in white woolen socks 
shirt, who lent the support of his back to a } 
piazza and snored feebly. Jim went in. T 
deserted. He coughed. In another month Jim 
useless it was to seek to attract attention in 
coughing, indeed by anything short of explodin 
on the floor. Next he tried kicking the count 
it was only a hollow-sounding sort of kick 
results whatever. Jim was growing impati 
inserted three or four fingers in his mouth a 
It was a lovely, ear-splitting, sleep-piercing 
Jim heard a movement on the porch. i 

The gentleman of the white socks peered 1 = 
window, feeling of his ear as though it had beet 
abused, ahd looked at Jim disapprovingly. 

“Coal alluhernlock(€ exclaimed the 5 a oa 

“Are you the proprietor?” Jim demanded. 

The gentleman stared some more. “Who? Me 
Don’t cale’late to be,’’ he said. 

“Where is he? Dead?” 

“Tf he is he hain’t let on to nobody. Seems 
might be over t’ the op office playin’ ae 


a room?” at 
“FHain’t no objections, but mostly they go up and 
out the room they like.” 
Jim sighed impatiently and placed his bag on theco' 
““Can you tell me where the new mill is bein 
“Down the road a Piece. Keep right a d 
can’t miss the dum thing.” 
“Thank you,” said Jim, and started out to inspe 
plant of which he had become proprietor. 
Jim walked down the street, which did notr 
ahead in a straight line, but meander 
aimlessly as though trying for all it was worl! 
keep under the shade of the fine big ma 
bordered it. Nobody could blame i 
Jim thought it showed extraordinaryi ee 
for an illiterate, unpaved, country clo opper 
a road, for the shade was the pleasan 
friendly thing he had found in Diversit 
In five minutes he rounded a bent 
upon a flat which seemed like a hu 
which somebody was trying to fry um 
large and small buildings. Half an eye could tel 
ings were new, indeed unfinished. Heat wa 
from their composition roofs, and as for the 
iron sides, Jim fancied their ugly red was not du 
paint as to the fact that they were red-hot. Eve! 
men hurrying about as if it were a reasonable 
weren’t in the least danger of sunstroke. Insi 
hear the clang of hammers, the rasp of saws, t 
of sounds which denote the business of an army 
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oked very big and raw and uninviting to him. There 
ything homey about it at all. It didn’t even look 
ting, and Jim stood under a tree and wished his 
had chosen some other calling than the manufacture 
hespins. He mopped his head and wrinkled his 
nd grew very gloomy at the thought that down there 
f unspeakable flat lay the work of his future years. 
ams had been of something very different. 

hrugged his shoulders and walked rapidly down onto 
perty, acting very much like a man with a tender 
n his way to the dentist’s. As he walked along the 
the biggest building he encountered a small Italian 
th a big pail of water. 

1,” he said, ‘‘where’s the office? Where’s the boss?” 
big black eyes lighted; white teeth gleamed. 

u lika drink? 
I taka you da 


drank and fol- 
the boy, whose 
et seemed mi- 
sly to take no 
om the rubbish 
ed over. 

Pete,”’ he said, 
ig to himself. 
ry da drink.” 
e pointed to a 
frame shack. 
da office,” he 


valked through 
lf-open door. 
‘was there. On 
ing table were 
igs and blue 
a rolltop desk 
ered with pa- 
d letters. Jim 
m in a revoly- 
ir to wait for 
rn of Mr. Wat- 
he engineer in 
f construction. 
very hot and 
30 he removed 
coat and made 
at home. 
in with a red 
wilted collar 
leather docu- 
vase entered 
y. 
ernoon,’’ he 
nking into a 
d mopping his 
‘White’s my 

Fireproof 
Jenkins was 
» I came up, 
ess you and me can fix things as well as him, eh?” 
e Jim could reply the individual continued: ‘‘Now 
afford to pay you any fifteen per cent commission 
yur own pockets. ’Tain’t right we should. But 
hat we will do: We’ll stand seven and a half and 
t add seven and a half to the face of the invoices. 
ou’ll get your fifteen all right and we won’t get 
x but half of it. Neat scheme and fair to all 
Bee. 

s sound neat,”’ Jim said, ‘‘but not economical.” 
Vhite laughed, as at a witticism. 

poor engineers has got to live,”’ he said. 

. Just out of curiosity, what price would you be 
us if there weren’t any commissions to pay?” 
well—I guess we could figure twenty per cent off 
s going to cost you.” 

id nothing, but scratched his head. He wondered 
‘ous had added twenty per cent to costs all the 
ugh. If so he had not beena profitable investment. 
Il O. K. the invoices?” 

ss likely I will—hereafter,” said Jim, and turned 
ve a heavy-set man in corduroys and laced boots 
ered with a roll of drawings in his hands. This 
oked inquiringly from Jim to White. 

€ yourselves at home,” he said ironically. 

h obliged,” said Jim, feeling now for the first time 
terest in life. Indeed he felt a sort of humorous 

The situation was not without its ludicrous 

“Mr. Wattrous,” he said, “allow me to present 
te. Mr. White sells fireproof paint.” 

ous scowled, seemed a bit perplexed. As for 
is jaw dropped and he stared at Jim and then at 
S with the expression of a man who has been 
struck in the wind. 

* said Jim, “Mr. White is generous. The way he 
it commissions would astonish you. Why, he’s 

give you fifteen per cent just for buying paint 
a‘ 


Wattrous thrust out his jaw. ‘Who the devil are you?” 
he said. 

“Ashe,” said Jim; ‘James Ashe. 
owns this mill.” 

Mr. White made an unsuccessful attempt to rise, but 
fell back under Wattrous’ furious glance; he tried again, 
more successfully, and scuttled out of the office at a speed 
that threatened further to wreck his already lamentably 
wilted collar. Jim turned sharply to Wattrous. He felt 
unlike himself; felt the urge of a will he had not before 
experienced; felt asense of confidence; felt, indeed, a desire 
to do something and to do it without delay. 

“You, Wattrous—of course you're fired.” His voice 
hardened, became peremptory without his volition. It 
seemed to do so of its own accord, and Jim was conscious 


I’m the fellow that 


His First Half Day Had Been Good. It Had Won Him a Name 


of mild surprise at it. “Get off the job, and get quick,” 
he said, ‘‘before I decide to pitch you off.” 

Wattrous was of two minds. The first was to bulldoze 
this young man and see if he couldn’t roar his way out of 
his unpleasant predicament; the other was to make 
matters worse by the application of personal violence. He 
would have admired to thrash Jim. Jim read his mind and 
pointed to the door. 

“Git,” he said. 

Wattrous hesitated an instant, then swung on his heel 
and strode away muttering. 

“I hope he meets up with White,” Jim said to himself 
with a grin. ‘‘Nobody’ll get hurt who doesn’t deserve it.” 
Then he leaned back in his chair and gazed at the ceiling, 
reviewing the last few minutes. He had made a new 
acquaintance—the acquaintance of Jim Ashe functioning 
in an emergency—and it was a surprise to him. 

“Ts that the kind of man I am?” he asked himself. 

Well, here he was. He was on the job, in the very midst 
of it, a quite different beginning from what he anticipated. 
He had expected to merge quietly into the affairs of his 
new property, but he had not merged into it unless one 
can say that a hammer thrown through a glass window 
merges into it. He had expected to enter his work with 
repugnance; now he looked forward to his next official act 
with a tingle of pleasant anticipation. After all, there 
might be more to business than he suspected. 

“What next?” he asked himself. He had, so to speak, 
cut off the hand that directed, the head that planned. 
They must be replaced, and Jim himself had not the 
technical knowledge to fill the lack. He went to the door 
and looked out; there, grinning up at him, was little Pete, 
pail in hand. 

“Hello, Misser Boss,’’ said the boy. 

“T take it you’ve been here right along,” said Jim 
good-naturedly. . 

“‘Alldatime. I hear you fire Misser Wattrous. Whee!” 

“T take it I have your approval.” 


“Uh-huh,” said Pete, clearly not at all understanding 
what approval was. “TI tell Italian mans. Dey laugh. 
You real boss. Speaka queek—bang! Italian mans lika 
dat.” 

“Fine. Now, Pete, who’s the next boss—who else be- 
side Mr. Wattrous.”’ 

“Oh, Misser Nelson. He boss. Work wit’ da hammer 
and saw too.” 

“Nelson, to be sure.” Nelson, Jim remembered, was the 
head millwright in the old plant. ‘“‘Where is he, Pete?” 

“T show. You come.” 

Pete led the way. 

As they neared the main building a young man not 
older than Jim emerged from the door. His overalls were 
covered with grease and sawdust, a rule protruded from a 
narrow pocket; quite 
evidently he was of the 
carpentering clan. 

“Dat Misser Nel- 
son,’’ yelled Pete. 

“Oh, Nelson,’ 
ealled Jim. 

The young man 
paused and turned a 
handsome, sharply cut 
face toward Jim. It 
was a dependable face, 
a likable face, a face, 
if the steel-blue eyes 
were to be believed, 
which belonged to a 
man whose action 
would follow swiftly 
his words, or even pre- 
cedethem. He did not 
reply to Jim’s hail, but 
stood waiting. 

“Nelson,” said Jim, 
““my name is Ashe. 
My father has gone to 
California and I am in 
charge here.’’ 

He paused briefly 
and Nelson extended 
his hand-with a sud- 
denly brightening 
smile. 

““Glad to know you, 
Mr. Ashe.’’ 

“*T’ve just fired Wat- 
trous. Somebody’s got 
to take charge in his 
place. Can you take 
hold and make this 
mill run?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

“Good. You’re 
boss. What are we 
paying you?” 

“Fourdollarsaday.” 

“Wages. Your salary will be thirty-five dollars a 
week. When can we begin to turn over?” 

“Mr. Wattrous figured four weeks.” 

“We'll start to manufacture in three. Put on more men 
if necessary. Now let’s see where we’re at.” 

Nelson showed Jim through the mill, explaining what 
must be done here, what was lacking there, why this 
machine sat so, why another machine must be driven from 
counter shafting. He told him about the conveyer system, 
about everything, for mills and machinery were alike 
strange and mysterious to Jim. 

“Ts the general plan good?” 

“Yes. But if it were my mill I would 4 

“Tt is your mill. Make it run and make it run right. 
I’m going back to the office to have a look-see at the books 
and files.’ 

As he sat in the revolving chair he felt again a wave of 
astonishment at himself. Was this Jim Ashe—the same 
Jim Ashe who got off the train at Diversity an hour ago? 
Most certainly it was, and yet how little that Jim Ashe 
knew about himself. 

“T guess I’m due for a personal inventory,” he said to 
himself. 

He was aroused from his investigations by the whistle of 
the hoisting engine. It was six o’clock. He put on his coat 
and walked toward the road, and as he went workmen 
nodded and smiled to him. 

“The old man’s son,” he heard as he passed. 

“Nelson says he’s hell on wheels,” was another scrap of 
comment; but the one that pleased him most, because it 
was unexpected, because it would have pleased most his 
father, was spoken from the opposite side of the fence out 
of his view: 

“T heard him talkin’ to Nelson. He’ll make things hum.” 

“Who will?” asked another voice, apparently joining 
the group. 

“Why, Sudden Jim— Clothespin Jimmy’s boy.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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N TELLING about that crowded thirty hours, I had 
[= start, I suppose, with the music. For that day’s 

work began with human music, and that night’s rest 
was to begin, most strangely, with a divine music of another 
sort. But, first, I must tell what Italy is fighting for, as I 
learned it up there on the Isonzo front; for as we approached 
the music it lay diagramed before us, plain for anyone 
to see. 

If you were a well-educated American schoolchild your 
teacher told you, when you came to study Italy, that the 
peninsula looks just like a gigantic jack boot kicking that 
football which is Sicily. Get out the map of Italy and note 
the resemblance. Note, further, that in the great flap at the 
knee of the boot there is a notch of considerable size. That 
notch is the Trentino. 

Notice that this old-fashioned jack boot lacks the cus- 
tomary bootstrap at the back of the leg. Now imagine 
that it has such a strap, a large one, falling backward and 
downward over the calf. That is Italia Irredenta, or unre- 
deemed Italy, the region about the head of the Adriatic. 

Now imagine that the boot is repaired, the missing notch 
filled out, the bootstrap supplied. There you have what 
Italy wants to do to repair the boot. 

This is merely a geographical fancy. The reasons of 
militant Italy are stronger than that. Trentino and 
Italia Irredenta, the notch and the bootstrap, are inhabi- 
ted by a population mainly, in spite of long Austrian 
domination, thoroughly Italian in language and sentiment. 
I was to learn that from first-hand 
observation before the day was 


By Wall Imwim 


the old frontier which divided Italy and Austria 
before last summer, we were running over a country 
as flat as Flanders. But all round us, like the edge 
of a bowl, ran the Alps, mountains more precipitous 
and lacy than any we know in our continent. On 
the right, where lay the Isonzo front, they began to 
heave up in great foothills. They rose up and up. 
Far to the left was a tangle of peaks, crowned with 
eternal snow. But that old frontier ran along the 
plain country. I cannot go into the history of the 
Italian ‘‘resurrection” here, except to say that 
the last stage of the struggle, military and diplo- 
matic, which made United Italy, came in 1870. 

In 1866 by withholding her hand from Austria 
during the Austro-Prussian War, Italy gained the 
last of her northern provinces. But Bismarck 
tricked her. He assigned to Austria the passes and 
strongholds of the Alps; to Italy the plain. The 
rival nation, once the persecutor of Italy, always a 
potential enemy, had power to sweep down and crush 
her. Hence the present struggle, the mountaineer- 
ing under fire, in the barren Alps, uncultivable and 
useless except for the uses of beauty and of national 
defense. And that all lay before us like a diagram 
as we came within sound of the music. 

It proceeded from a military band stationed before 
a set of newly made whitewashed sheds, thrown 

together from boards, corrugated sheet iron and black 
building paper; and it was playing the boys home to the 
rest station—a regiment just back from ten days in the 
trenches. They came on with the loose, easy route step of 
veterans. Their working overalls, once smart uniforms, had 
been rolled and rumpled in the dirt of the Isonzo until the 
original dark olive-gray had changed to an invisible color, 
which was just dirt. They were of the swarthy South; lit- 
tle, sturdy men, built like wrestlers. If you wish to know 
how they appeared, think of a gang of those Italian laborers 
who dig our reservoirs and railroads and delight our souls 
at home. Make their overalls all alike, range them in 
ranks, give them guns instead of shovels—and you have 
them. All but the expression. There is a look of the 
trenches, a pinched appearance. Such a look I have seen 
on the faces of women who have watched too long beside 
sick beds. So their faces appeared until they caught the 
sound of the music—a gay, Southern march. Their shoul- 
ders, a little bent, straightened up; their faces lightened; 
they began really to march again, and here and there one 
of these sprightly boys whistled with the music. 

We had passed them; and for miles we ran through a 
new-green spring landscape, wherein reigned that curious 
quiet which marks the middle courses of an army zone. 
And not alone the quiet revealed it for what it was. There 
were visible signs. Here and there a great military balloon 
hung immobile in the sky, looking, with its water-gray 
coloring, like some fat sluggish marine creature which had 
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wandered out of its element. Supplies and forage wé 
going forward. It was the baggage train of a Southt 
regiment, and these were Sicilian carts, their bodies paint 
in primary colors with legends of the saints and of j 
Sicilian knights. Next was a convoy, drawn by sol; 
plodding oxen, dirty white or pale cream in color, arm! 
with horns that made those of a Texas steer look slit 
and delicate. Our military chauffeur slowed his breakn': 
speed a little as we passed through one or two little tow. 
The children, skipping out of our way, regarded us sobe/ 
from the doors and alleys. The carters neither cracl| 
their whips nor sang, nor dozed on the seats as is the us| 
fashion of the Italian carter. The whole world seeri| 
quiet and alert. Now we were nearing the hills; anc! 
their foot flowed the river. Gil 

“The Isonzo,” said the lieutenant; and there was : 
same pride in his voice as there had been an hour bef? 
when he said: “The old frontier.” 


By the Milky Turquoise River 


Si 
T WAS a gracious river, of a milky turquoise blue, le 
the sea about Bermuda. The hills beyond glanced bri 
red through the light green of their spring forest. Jt 
across the bridge that spanned the river lay a small to, 
and “Look!” said the lieutenant. | 
We had heard no sound of guns, for the wind sat in ° 
wrong quarter. But up on a slope near the town a sm! 
was rising, a pillar of dust, wh 

blew itself away into a mist 12 


over. Everywhere we went in that 
strip of territory, already snatched 
by Italy from the Austrian, the 
names on the signboards, the des- 
ignations on the public buildings, 
were in Italian; the churches bore 
Italian campanili; the inhabitants 
spoke the dialect of Venice. 


OU. TOOL pes 


Bismarck’s Trick 


HE patchwork Empire of Aus- 

tria, trying to run on Germanic 
ideas a mixture of Teutons, Slavs, 
Czechs and Hungarians, has been 
trying these many years to warp 
this Italian population into a sys- 
tem that does not suit the Latin. 
So there were conspiracies and ar- 
rests and discriminations; as in 
Alsace-Lorraine, there was hymn 
singing behind closed doors, a cur- 
rent of national life running under 
the surface. Italy fights, as one 
object, to rescue these people and 
to restore what she believes to be 
her own. 

There is another object; and, 
this—to the military clan, at least— 
is the most important of all. As, 


bound for the Isonzo front at the 
edge of Italia Irredenta, we crossed 
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Italian Mountain Battery, About to Fire 


the morning mist of the hills. s 
we looked, another pillar burst 1? 
being on the hillside with a spt 
of angry red flame atits core. Ti 
were falling shells—and big or. 
The chauffeur let out his! 
notch of speed. We saot 
the bridge; and I was awar 
the little town stood empty 


i 


roof. We shot into a 
pavement littered wit 
plaster that had been ¥ 
the ruins and half mn 
were laboring with m 
and a reserve squad 
in the sunlight. He 
time, our appearal 
attention; we wert 
civilian world. Ihe 
sive Italian exclama 
Borghesi!—Civilians 
antstopped to ask 
and while he stoppe 
spurted up on the h 
in our native tongue. 
“Hello! Ispeak 
from the lolling so! 
We made our 
Another rose, and 4 
came over to us. 


work four years in America,” said one. 
vorked for the General Electric, in Schenec- 
' said another. 
‘sa long way from Broadway!”’I replied. 
‘re!” they answered in chorus, and flashed 
ivhite teeth at me. 
, machine shot forward just then. It was, 
|, a long, long way to Broadway and the flat 
yvesant Square and the corner of my club— 
cannon does not stop to inspect the pass- 
of its target. 
were in a gentle and gracious hill wood now, 
id of slender oaks and elms, all in the new 
of April, shot with the darker green of pines. 
did not last long; for as we rounded a turn 
ume a goblin wood of strange, grotesque ac- 
3. There were heaps of iron stakes riveted 
are plates—supports for barbed-wire entan- 
ats. There were rolls of barbed wire. There 
zorded piles of timber. There were sand- 
‘rranged like masonry, in place or awaiting 
ement. There were trenches and barricades, 
les—just holes. Everywhere men in French 
's or gray soldier caps and incredibly dusty 
toiled at the heaviest kind of heavy labor. 
‘ed up at a set of steps leading to a chateau. 
‘ppose I had better not describe too nar- 
-what has happened to this chateau, lest I 
‘a on fire. It was a wreck of a thing 


j/had once been pretentious and beautiful. 
seen painted outside in high-colored frescoes, 
‘he fashion of Northern Italy, and a painted 
i or grapevine border standing here and 
yn a sliver of remaining wall merely pointed 
‘solation. Outbuildings, once of very pretty 
‘steful architecture, looked like the palaces 
Cesars. War had not left it even the dignity 
1. It was packed with sandbag barricades, 
ailitary structures of wood and iron. 

‘turned away from this; and now we had 
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and stone crosses, made from the rock of the hill- 
side, traced out on the mound: Now and then 
he would whisper ‘‘ Presto!’’—‘‘ Fast!’’—and we 
would break into a run. 

A cannon went off. With a kind of thick emo- 
tion I realized that we had delayed in the dugout 
too long, for another report followed. Somewhere 
a rifle whipped and a bullet sang. ‘“‘Presto!”’ said 
the adjutant again. We ran; we rounded a curve 
and—there was a sharp, a dazzlingly sharp, ex- 
plosion above us. I jumped and wheeled. Forty 
yards or so on one side a shrapnel shell had ex- 
ploded in the air. It hung there, the smoke of that 
explosion, a puff of white from which dropped an- 
other puff of greenish yellow, a thing as beautiful 
to see as any Fourth of July rocket. 


English in the Trenches 


WAS afraid. And this I have noticed about 

that combination of fear and excitement which 
comes in great crises of danger—it kills memory. 
I cannot tell what happened next, but I must have 
been running close on the footsteps of my guide; 
for now we were in a deep basin of the hills. Over 
there was a bombproof. An officer stood at the 
entrance, and about him soldiers were rising and 
peering out—soldiers with the sharp expression of 
the trenches, exaggerated by the imminent danger. 
We shot into the bombproof. Outside, the explo- 
sions kept on. And we were formally introduced! 
The moment the officer’s back was turned one sol- 
dier and another, as by formula, said proudly: 

“T speak English!” 

And as by formula I replied: 

“You’ve been to America, then?” 

“Au-ah!” they replied; one had worked in 
Cleveland and one in New York. And 

“To the tunnel, gentlemen,” said the officer, in 
French. ‘You will be safer there!’’ 


id a dugout in a hillside, just a little room 
‘e cabin of a small yacht. The roof sloped 
lad like the peak of a cap and it was made 
ibags. A tall, lean old gentleman in the uniform of 
) officer stood at the door and addressed us, upon 
jiction, in perfect English. 

'y had just finished luncheon; had he known we were 
, he would have provided for us; but wouldn’t we 
‘ome bread and cheese and coffee? There are always 
ome touches about these dugouts. This one, for 
le, had a hatrack on the wall, a pile of English illus- 
newspapers on the shelf, and a few potted plants. 


Under Artillery Fire 


THE delicate subject of our going to his advanced 
imches this officer was far from reassuring. And that 
'e subject on which my mind was very busy while my 
oke of trifles. 

‘is quiet now,” said the chief, “but one never knows 
‘t may begin. You may go; but it is on your con- 
}, lieutenant, if anything happens.” 

re was a pause. Honestly, I wished that the lieuten- 
ght refuse. He stood a moment undetermined; then 
ily he saluted: 

ry well,” he said; ‘“‘I accept it. Shall we go?” 
chief’s adjutant, a man whose deeds of bravery will 
‘n the annals of this war when the whole story comes 
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to be written, went along with us. There was a kind of 
brooding care in their attitude, as toward children—we 
inexpert civilians, who wouldn’t know enough to save our 
own lives. Webreathed deeply. With a “‘ Buona fortuna!”’ 
from the dugout, we were off. 

Let me hurry, as our party did, over the intervening 
terrain. He who holds that Italy is marking time in this 
war should see that hillcrest with its dilapidated old 
trenches, its ruined barbed-wire entanglements, and its 
graves, over which we passed. For that, together with the 
ruined village where first we saw the shells burst, the gob- 
lin wood and the chateau, had been wrested foot by foot, 
impossible position by impossible position, from the enemy. 
And the trenches to which we were going made a fortress 
of earth on the hillcrest now. 

Another long breath—for we were ducking into a com- 
munication trench, a sunken path protected at the top by 
sandbags. 

‘We are tall for the trenches, you and I,” said the lieu- 
tenant; ‘‘we must walk low.” 

He took off his Robin Hood hat of the Alpine infantry, 
lest its gay cock’s plume betray us. So we walked bent 
from the hips. Once the adjutant stopped and pointed, 
through the sandbags, at graves his men had made under 
fire—neat little graves with wooden crosses at the head, 
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“Presto!” said the adjutant. 
And we ran for it. Now, in a little eternity, 
we had rushed into a dark hole. 

“Give me your hand!”’ said the lieutenant, in the dark- 
ness. We were stumbling over something. Was it the feet 
of men? I put out my hand and felt legs. On both sides the 
tunnel was lined with standing troops. Then we saw light, 
and stopped. And more soft voices assured me that they 
had worked in America. 

We waited a little. There were no more explosions. We 
pushed on, therefore, to the light and to a trench. It was 
just a wall in appearance, fronting a ditch dug neatly in the 
gray granite rock of the hillside. There were loopholes in 
the wall. I glanced at them nervously. They were plugged 
with rocks. 

The lieutenant pulled out a piece of rock and took a look. 
No one fired. , 

“Those are our front trenches there—a hundred yards 
away,” he said. ‘“‘And the Austrians are just beyond—we 
are almost locked here.” 

Shall I call them sleeping serpents, or just ditches? Merely 
two lines of rocks and sandbags, very near, with a blasted 
terrain between. Under the earth in those ditches men 
waited to die, but they made nosign. From far, from near, 
I was to see line after line of trenches in the next twenty- 
four hours, and the thought was always the same: So 
quiet, so innocent in appearance, those brown stripes 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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when I was cooking up my little base- 

balland comedy act, one of the vaudeville 
sharps told me to put in a good mother-in-law 
gag and it would knock ’em off their seats. 
All kinds of jokes had been tried, he said; but the only 
ones that ever stood up against the old acid were mothers- 
in-law, whiskers and cheap automobiles. It didn’t matter 
aboutage. They were always 
sure-fire and, coming from a 
ball player, would go better 
than ever. 

I stood for the whiskers gag 
and the one about the flivver 
car slipping out of the man’s 
hand while he was cranking 
it and lighting in a treetop; 
but when it came to making 
fun of mothers-in-law I 
declared myself. 

To my way of thinking, the 
two biggest bunks in the world 
are that mothers-in-law are 
not liked and that Englishmen 
have no sense of humor. If 
you think that an English- 
man can’t be funny you ought 
to see the act that went on 
ahead of me when I had my 
first tryout before the foot- 
lights. But that isn’t impor- 
tant. What 1am getting at is 
that all the mothers-in-law I 
ever saw were sweet, kind- 
hearted old ladies. They are 
good sports too. Just think 
it over now and pick out one 
at random. I bet you'll find 
that she’s done lots more to 
protect her son-in-law from 
getting in Dutch round the 
old fireside than she ever did 
to start something. 

No, sir; there was no gag 
about a mother-in-law going 
in my act, and I had mighty 
good reasons for making that 
decision. 

As I start to tell this I have 
right in front of me a tele- 
gram that came to me in Boston on the day of that heart- 
breaking game between the New York Grays and the 
Boston Bluelegs, and there is a whole lot of inside stuff 
behind it. Of course, if you are afan you know there are 
no such big-league teams; but I’ve got to call them that in 
this story to keep from tipping my mitt. 

Here’s the telegram: 


R vies after that World’s Series in Boston, 


RUBE VICKS, care New York Grays, 
Boston, Massachusetts: 

All the papers have made you hero. Take no chances 
on losing and spoiling the rep. Stay out of game to-day 
and I can guarantee you ten weeks on the big time at one 
thousand. Contracts ready. Answer. 

Bert Harpy, Booking Office Building. 


It may not sound important and I doubt if you can see 
any connection between that telegram and a mother-in- 
law. But there is—make no mistake about that. The time 
of the delivery of that message was the big turning point 
in the life of R. Vicks; and—take it from an old-timer— 
then is when I got the real dope on what a mother-in-law 
can mean to a young husband—even a left-hander. You 
can’t knock ’em to me. 

The Bert Hardy who signed that telegram is the husband 
of my wife’s best friend—I reckon I should say the husband 
of a young woman who was my wife’s best friend. There’s 
been a shift. 

Hardy is a vaudeville booking agent, and it was through 
his Reta that my wife got me interested in the show busi- 
ness. You see, my Mary was at one time a stenographer 
in the vaudeville exchange; and she was a pippin too. 
Mary had known Reta Hardy long before that little woman 
quit the stage to marry Bert. 

Being show people, though, the Hardys were interested 
in me outside of the fact that they knew Mary. Nobody 
takes more to hero worship than actors and theatrical 
managers. I never saw one yet that wasn’t a baseball bug. 
They never can understand why a ball player, getting all 
the newspaper notice that he does,’ shouldn’t draw salary 
accordingly. If we are good at all they think us under- 
paid. And they can cause a lot of trouble by putting 
notions like that into a fellow’s head. 
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That Afternoon the Players Got Round and Kidded Me Into Thinking I Was a Bear Cat 


When I got going on my first good season with the 
Grays Reta Hardy fed my wife on that line of stuff until 
she almost got us both dissatisfied with my job. These 
women couldn’t tumble to the fact that the ball club had 
carried me for two years when I wasn’t able to do a thing 
but draw salary and eat my three squares a day on the 
road. All they could think of was that I had begun to 
win games. 

And I’m not boosting myself too much when I tell you 
that there never was a better left arm than I showed that 
spring. As hot weather came along the old soup bone got 
better and better. I didn’t have an ache in it all summer. 
For several weeks it looked to me as if all I had to do was 
to toss my glove in the diamond and make ’em quit. It’s 
mighty easy to beat a club, you know, when they start 
in by thinking you’ve got ’em licked. 

The way I was going made a great hit with the Hardys, 
because their friends, knowing that Bert and Reta were 
our friends, were constantly asking them just what kind 
of a fellow ‘‘this Rube Vicks” was at home. There are a 
lot of fellows who make a big fuss over their personal 
acquaintance with ball players, and Bert and his wife were 
no exceptions. Ina way they shared our notoriety or fame, 
whichever you want to call it. 

With those two bad years behind me, it wasn’t exactly 
in the cards for R. Vicks to be making much money; but 
it didn’t bother me until I began to hear so much noise 
about it round home. When the Hardys discovered that 
my contract called for only $3500 I thought they’d throw 
a fit—pulled some of that temperament stuff. 

“Why, Bert tells me,” Reta Hardy confided to my wife 
one day, “that one of the other clubs would be glad to 
give Rube ten thousand dollars if he could only get away 
from New York. I think it a shame to keep him tied up 
like a slave!” 

That got my wife going, and every night or so she’d 
come in with a lot of stuff about other big offers—figured 
out by the Hardys mostly. Of course I knew most of this 
to be just plain fan gossip. It was all bunk, for the simple 
reason that I had no chance of breaking my contract. 

Certainly I wanted the money, but how could I do any- 
thing until some other club bought me? Even then the 


BROWN 


new owners wouldn’t have to give me th 
crease in salary unless they wanted to, 
only thing a fellow can do in a case like th 
to hold out—that is, refuse to be transfe 
unless he gets a big slic 
the dough. I knew that 
contract was worth a lo 
money and that one or | 
clubs would give as muc, 
twenty thousand dollars) 
me; but what did it matt 
long as the New York (| 
had me tied down and str: 
halted? They were now : 
ting the benefit of the a 
spent on me when I wa! 
worth a nickel | 
they knew it. => | 


going and intimated that 
Louis would be glad of | 
chance to give up a salary 
ten thousand dollars to an: 
like me. Poe 
A lot of managers pull t' 
stuff on ball players when t] 
know they can’t get the 
but, anyway, it was a 


as a bluff, and I tried it. 1 
best I got was the promise 
bonus of one tho , 
lars at the end of 
if I won a certain number of 
didn’t tell them who made t 
course. That would have got tl 
manager in Dutch for trying to 
a player under contract to anot! 
That’s one thing they won’t s 
organized baseball; and, even 
player, I can see the justice of it. I told” 
about the St. Louis stuff as soon as I got ho 
she went straight up in the air. While I was 
had invited her mother, Mrs. Davis, to spend the tn 
with her; and, having heard so much of that mon 
talk from the womenfolk, the old lady was also getti 
pretty well worked up. a. 
My mother-in-law lived in a little country town 1 
state. She was not crazy about New York—she’s got t 
much sense for that—but she was glad of a cha 
with her daughter. Mrs. Davis also liked me, and—ta 
it from an old-timer—I got to think more of her than at 
body I ever knew outside of my wife and my own moth 
who died when I was a small boy. She was what I cal 
regular fellow. a 
Mary’s mother was one of those plain old ladies who’ 
round and do a lot of listening, and then, when 
versation has died down for a minute or so, 
some remark that carries a punch. Did you ever 
how straight those old country ladies can think qd 
they can see through a thing in a minute that has b th 
you for a week? oe 
Well, that was Mother Davis. She had listened to 
Hardy and Mary for two or three weeks, ani 
beginning to get a line on the whys and wherefor g 
baseball business when I blew in from the Western 
The old lady took it all in when I told M ; 
St. Louis manager, but she didn’t open her 
sionally she would look at Mary, as if rea 
and shake her head, puzzled. : 
“Well, son”—she always called me “Ss 
Davis said, by way of breaking up the con 
brought some of that jam you like so well, and ais¢ 
of that green tomato and cabbage pickle. We ; 
to-night. If you like the sample I’ve got several 
I can send you when I get back.” 
“Get back?” I replied. “Why, mother 
about decided that you’re not going back if I ca 
you to stay down here all summer.” 
She shook her old_gray head and laughed. | 
“You see,” I went on, ‘‘you’ve got nobody up 
bother about, and I think, as I will be away a. 
it would be a mighty good idea for you to sta} 
and keep Mary from getting lonesome.” 
My idea was to protect Mary as much as 
all this gossip that was making life miserabl 
I think the old lady understood. She prom 
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-—there was no reason in the world for 
ing back home—and at the end of a 
he finally agreed to make the visit last 
amer. 
t work of getting my mother-in-law to 
th us was about the best thing I ever 
and I am still proud of it. 
had so much fun at dinner, eating the 
;and jam and joking with the old lady, 
forgot about the St. Louis business 
vhile; but it didn’t act that way on 
She headed for the 
s, as straight as an 
ean throw, the min- 
ot out of the house to 
.ands with some of the 
ip at the cigar store. 
lays later I got the 


chard’’—Mary al- 
nsisted on calling me 
right name, instead 
e—‘Reta Hardy and 
sband are terribly in- 
daboutthat St. Louis offer.’ 
u didn’t tell them what I 
yu?” I asked in surprise, 
smay. 
iy, certainly I did. You 
tell me it was a secret.” 
person shouldn’t have to 
u that a personal matter 
it is a secret,’’ Mrs. Davis, 
_ listener up to that time, 
lher daughter. “I’mafraid 
> too fond of gossip, dear.” 
n’t you real- 
said to Mary, 
; when the 
} get hold of 
ece of gossip, 
ake it good, 
ry will be all 
own? If it 
headquarters 
Louis Club 
in bad.” 
rasn’t think- 
che St. Louis 
r the League,” she answered, flaring up. ‘I was 
g of you and our future. It may interest you to 
hat Bert Hardy has told Reta of a plan by which 
y get traded to St. Louis and be able to earn that 
” 


I Stepped 
Into the 


has, has he?”’ 

ned in surprise. That got me interested, even 
I was sore about Mary’s talking too much. I 
that money and I happened to know that Bert 
was quite friendly with the St. Louis manager and 
ome inside stuff. Several years before; when the 
r was a player, Bert had got him a few weeks in 
ile. 

re’s no reason why you should be giving your best 
1 baseball to the New York Club,” Mary argued, 
you are getting no more money for it than if you 
failure.” 

Id see Bert Hardy all through that remark. He 
orn plotter and loved what the writers call intrigue. 
l,”” Mary went on, ‘“‘they wouldn’t keep you very 
you got a bad arm or something, and couldn’t 
ould they?” 

aitted that to be true, and I also began to get a 
what she was driving at. 

imean,” I asked, “that if I should fall down the 
uld be willing to trade me?” She nodded. “In 
ords you think I ought not to try my best?” 

t’s it exactly,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Reta tells me that Bert 
if several players who have done that.” 

on’t think he knows anything of the kind,” I 


l, you do know that the ball club is not doing any- 
x you, don’t you? You also know that you 
got many years in which to make money and that 
he time, don’t you? You also know that they are 
ag to bother about you when you are through, 
mu? Look at the Evanses! He’s all through and 
) be sent back to the minors; and, even so, he’s 
twice as much salary as you, and his family lives 
nes as good as we do.” 

3 a pretty strong argument, all right, and I began 
< it over. I remembered quite well about a fine 
1 put on me the year before because they thought 
> in condition. Honestly, I was wabbling, and it 
t have taken much to turn me one way or the 
But just that much bobbed up. 

afraid this is none of my business,” Mrs. Davis 
y spoke up; “but I must tell you, son, that my 
r has been led into a wrong way of thinking.” 


Aw Bs 


Box With Forty Thousand People Looking On 


Mary gave her mother a cutting look, but didn’t stop 
her. “I have lived a long time,’ the old lady went on, 
“and I have seen many boys grow into successful men 
and girls into fine women; but I never yet have seen 
anybody succeed at anything without giving their best 
effort to the work they had undertaken.” 

“But, mother, you don’t understand baseball,”’ 
Mary suggested. 

“No, I do not, Mary,” she said; “but I un- 
derstand human nature. I know that a clean 
mind and a comfortable conscience mean more to 
a young man than money. The man who puts 
his whole mind and heart into his work will never 
be worried about money. It comes to him before 
he knows it. 

““My advice to you, son””—she turned to me— 
“is to work as hard as you can every day this 
summer and give your employers the very best 
thereisin you. Don’t be tempted by money that 
comeseasy. Unless a man feels right in his mind 
there isn’t much joy in living. It’s worth a whole 
lot to be able to look everybody straight in the eye. 

“As I said before, I don’t know much about 
this ball business of yours,” she added, turning 
to Mary; “‘but aman isa man, whether he lives on a farm 
or works in the city. I would much rather for Richard to 
be a man like your father, Mary. Would you like to think 
that your father ever did a thing like what has been sug- 
gested for your husband to do?” 

“But that’s different,’’ Mary replied. 
played baseball.”’ 

“No; there’s not a bit of difference,’ I chipped in. 
“Mother, you’ve got the right dope.” 

“The right what, son?” She didn’t get it. 

“You've got the right idea and I’m going to string along 
with you. I may not get the money, but nobody’s ever 
going to tell you that the guy your daughter married 
wasn’t a regular fellow. I’ll stick.’ 

The old lady patted me on the shoulder as 
we got up to go to the dining room. She 
tried to apologize for having butted into our 
affairs and thought maybe she’d better go 
back to her own home; but I wouldn’t stand 
for it and Mary wouldn’t, either, after she had 
had her cry. 

Fellows, I want to tell you that talk by the 
little old lady put more pep in my arm that 
summer than it had ever shown in my whole 
life. For the rest of the season I was a real 
bear cat, and I’m not boosting myself when I say it. I 
started in winning and for two months nobody could stop 
me. I won eighteen straight games; and asI got toward 
the end of the string every sporting editor in the United 
States was talking about me. My photographs were all 
over the country. 

“Your mind is right, son,” the old lady would say to me 
when I came home after winning a game; ‘‘and that’s all 
you need.”” She was getting to be a real fan by that time. 

Then suddenly I realized that the money was coming to 
me, just as she had said. When September came round the 
New York Grays were far ahead in the race and it looked 
like a sure pennant. There was no question about it. The 
other clubs couldn’t even make it close. 

It was right after the idea got into my head that we’d 
win the flag that the money end of it dawned on me. 

“Mother,” I said to the old lady as she and Mary were 
setting the table one night for dinner, “you had it right. 
We are going to win this pennant and get into the World’s 
Series. Do you know what that means?” 

She confessed she did not. 

“Tt means that each player will get a share of the re- 
ceipts; and, even if we lose, why, each of us will pull down 
at least two thousand five hundred dollars.’’ 


“Father never 
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“‘And there may be more, my boy,” she said with a 
smile all over her face. ‘‘ You just keep on trying and the 
money will take care of itself.’ 

If there ever was a case of second sight, that old lady 
had it. She had no way of knowing about that other 
money, but she had called the turn, all right. 

The very next day one of the newspapers offered me fifteen 
hundred dollars to “‘cover”’ the games in case we got into 
the World’s Series—that is, they were to use my name and 
get some regular writer to put my ideas in shape for print. 

When I finally won the eighteenth game I was boosted 
everywhere as the greatest left-hander that ever lived. 
When I pitched the last ball and hung up that record the 
fans ran out on the field and carried me to the clubhouse 
on their shoulders. I was a hero. 

That night Bert Hardy came rushing round to the house, 
as he explained, to head off competitors. 

“Rube, don’t sign up with anybody for vaudeville until 
I give the word,” he urged. ‘‘I’m close to some of the 
biggest men in the show business. It’s a sure thing to 
nick them for seven hundred and fifty dollars and a ten- 
weeks’ contract when the season is over. All I ask is that 
you give me authority for ten days to negotiate.” 

I couldn’t see where I had any kick coming on that; 
so I told him to go toit. Hardy was a good theatrical man, 
even if he was a little off in his head about baseball; and 
I knew it. This was also a chance to straighten out the 
little feeling that had come up between the two families 
over that St. Louis business. If there’s anything I do love, 
it’s peace—at home. 

With Mary and my mother-in-law looking on, I signed 
the little paper that Bert handed me. And—my!—you 
ought to have seen that old lady stick her chest out! 
Mary was all excited about it, but nothing to compare 
with her ma. Mrs. Davis was so proud that she sent a 
rush order upstate to get me four more jars of pickles. 

No worry ever crossed my mind about getting by on 
the stage. It didn’t matter. All I would have to do was 
appear in my baseball uniform, show how the different 
curves are thrown, and the rest of that old bunk. Of 
course if I could make the act entertaining, so much the 
better. But the thing for me right then was to get that 
vaudeville business out of my head and put the bean to 
work on winning those ball games. And I did. 

In the other League the Boston Bluelegs were away out 
in front, and newspaper experts already were beginning to 
print comparisons of the New York and Boston players. 
In all the papers my pitching was figured as New York’s 
most valuable asset. And I guess that made me sore! 
Yes, it did—not! Sounded pretty rotten for theatrical 
purposes, didn’t it? 

The players had conferences nearly every morning, fig- 
uring out a system to cop that series. To each of them 
winning or losing meant a difference of about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, as near as we could figure out the attendance 
in advance. It looked a cinch that this would be the best 
paying of all the World’s Series games, because of the 
big seating capacity of the New York and Boston stands. 
They are always filled, youknow. Theattendance at these 
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games is simply a question of room. With the public, it 
is always a two-weeks fight to buy tickets. And the players 
want to get them all there for the first four games. After 
that, you know, the demon athletes don’t figure in the 
dough, except in the difference between the winning and 
losing percentage. 

You may not know it, but that rule—allowing the play- 
ers to share in the receipts of the first four games only— 
was put in to prevent a crowd of fellows getting together 
and purposely dragging out the series to seven or eight 
games and thereby get more money. The rule makers 
needn’t have worried. There never was a player yet who 
wouldn’t work his eyeballs out to cop one of those games, 
once he got in. You understand, the winners get sixty 
per cent of the prize money and the losers forty. 


Well, the big doings finally came off. Boston and New 
York were hooked up for the world’s championship; and 
during the preliminary dope talk the headlines were saying 
every day or so that New York’s chances depended on the 
good left arm of R. Vicks—same being me. As I said 
before, it made me plumb sore! 

Bert Hardy was running round in the booking office like 
a flying jenny, with his chest stuck out a foot and a half. 
He pestered me to death just when I wanted to keep my 
mind on the game. 

“Don’t make a bit of difference how the series comes 
out,” he told me; ‘‘you can draw in vaudeville on your 
record of eighteen straight. Still’’—and he threw a kiss 
at the ceiling—‘“‘if you can cop that championship—oh, 
peaches and cream!”’ 

I think I am as modest as the average left-hander, but 
I’m no boob. We had two good right-handers in great 
shape, but I knew the manager would put the main job up 
to me. And I want to tell you it’s no comfortable feeling 
to know that the rest of the players are depending on one 
fellow to cop the big end of the purse, especially if you are 
that guy. 

I sat up late at nights doping out a system for handling 
those Boston batters; and the more I figured, the more 
nervous I got. If I fell down it was a cinch that every one 
of the gang would think I had knocked him out of fifteen 
hundred dollars. Already some of our fellows were figur- 
ing on using that extra dough for the first payments on 
little homes, automobiles, or something. They bulled me 
along every day, telling me how good I was; but I was on. 

When everything was ready I 
thought it all right to let Mary see the 
games, but I insisted on her taking 
Mother Davis with her. The old lady 
was mighty nervous about so much 
traveling and excitement, but when I 
showed her how lucky she had been 
for me she agreed to take a chance. 

I succeeded in getting a front-row 
box for the whole series and 
fixed it so the women-folk 
could travel between the two 
cities on the special train made 
up for the players. Reta 
Hardy also went along, but 
Bert had to stick in New York 
and attend to his show busi- 
ness. 

The afternoon before we 
were to start the manager 
came up to the house—a thing 
he had never done before in 
his life—and took me out for a 
walk. I could see that he felt 
nervous about me. 

“Tt’s a question in my mind, Rube,” he said, ‘‘ whether 
you ought to pitch the first or second game. How 
do you feel?” 

“The old soup bone is great!’”’ I told him. 

“Tf you can work three games,’’ he pointed out, “I 
think we can win. By starting you off we could easily get 
in the three games, provided the series lasted six or seven 
days.” 

Maybe I had better explain to those who are not fans 
that when one team wins four games the series is over. 

It was asking a lot of me to pitch three games, though, 
and I hesitated a little. He noticed it. I was figuring that 
if I strained myself I might make a bust of it and ruin the 
big reputation I had made during the season. 

“Well,” he finally suggested, ‘‘it may be’ better to use 
Maybury the first game; and if he gets by, that will put 
us in soft and I may not have to work you so hard. You 
could pitch the second, and with two victories under our 
belt I don’t believe Boston would have a chance.” 

That plan was decided upon. 

a 


On the toss of the coin to select the ground for the 
opening Boston won; and this made it fine for me, as I 
would get to pitch the second before the home crowd in 
New York. They alternate every other day, you know, for 
six games, and then toss the coin again to decide in which 
city the seventh shall be played. - 


The first fight was a tough one. Maybury got away toa 
good start and almost worked his head off, but finally 
tossed it in the last inning by a wild pitch with a man on 
third. That gave the Bluelegs the edge on us, and it was a 
gloomy crowd that came back on the special that night— 
the New York special. The only cheerful face I saw was 
that of my mother-in-law, who rode in a chair car just back 
of the one occupied by the players. 

“Never mind, my boy,” she said. ‘‘Your chance is 
coming, and we all know what you can do.” 

Mary was too worried to talk. The possibility of us 
losing that extra fifteen hundred dollars had her going. She 
had her mind set on getting a little car that we had picked 
out for the fall. Reta Hardy, who sat with my wife, was 
also silent. Her thoughts were on how a defeat would 
affect the vaudeville engagement. That was a cinch. 

When I stepped into the box the next afternoon, with 
forty thousand people looking on, the first thing I saw was 
Mary and Mother Davis in their front seats. They gave 
me the glad hand and my arm felt as strong as a horse. 

Fellows, I never pitched a better game in my life. I had 
those Boston batters figured to a dot and not once did they 
get me in danger. We got away with a two-run lead and 
held it right up to the finish. It was like picking cherries. 

The next morning all the papers announced me as the 
greatest pitcher in the world. I had an idea that they were 
going to do this, so I fooled everybody in the article I was 
supposed to bewriting. Itelephoned the reporter who fixed 
up my stuff to give all the credit to the batters who had 
won the game, and say that they won the game—not 
me. This was a pretty foxy move, because it made me 
look more like a hero than ever. As I told you, I’m no 
boob. That modesty stuff always makes a sure-fire hit 
with the fans. 

Well, Jackson, our right-hander, went all to pieces and, 
after losing the third game, had to be taken out. But 
I came right back and won another, making everything 
even. After that, 
war or anything 
else couldn’t keep 
me off the front 
pages. 

Unless you’ve 
been in one of those 
big series you can’t 
understand that 


“If You Can Cop That Championship — Oh, 
Peaches and Cream!’ 


flighty, light-headed feeling that goes withit. Every minute 
a fellow feels as if a voleano was working beneath him and 
likely to blow up at any time. A player gets so he’s afraid 
to talk, especially to an outsider. 

And what do you know about this: I had become such a 
hero that I had to be protected from the crowds! Can’t 
beat that much, can you? 

At the little exit gate of the clubhouse a crowd of two 
or three thousand men and boys would be waiting every 
day after the game. The minute I stuck my head out 
they’d make a rush to grab my hand. Policemen had to 
escort me to a closed taxicab. Big stuff, eh! 

I’m not going to try and kid you by saying that I didn’t 
like it. When the fans wanted me to talk with them that 
was a real bother; but—believe me!—it was a lot of fun 


That part of it was really mighty embarrassi al 
if I had my wife with me. 


To get down to cases, the old series rocked al me 
each team had won three games and was tied u 
tight. In picking the grounds for the seventh game of 
again won the toss, and that should have been’ 
us; but it wasn’t. i 

There was a day of rain, making a oan 
which gave me a day of rest and all of us a chance 
that every-night ride between New York an 
felt a little ache in the muscles of my left should 
the afternoon train, but that was probably du 
ness. It didn’t bother me much, anyway, 
figured on pitching again. The players had be 
me along, saying that I could win three; bu 
fallen for that yet. My reputation was pre 
stood and I was willing to stand pat. 

You can imagine my surprise, then, when 
Boston on the morning of that last game and 
New York paper practically demanding tha 
save the day. Even the Boston papers picke 
probable pitcher for the Grays. Against me the 
would work; and—take it from me!—he’s a 

There was a sinking feeling inside of me as 
those papers, despite the many boosts. Son 
telling me to stay out and keep my rep., an 
like a good argument. Already I had done 
winning two games—more than any other p 
series had done. Why should I have to shoul 
responsibility of winning that money for m’ 
Would they blame me if I didn’t? Of course 

“Well, then,” I argued to myself, “why n 
the others take the chance?” 
: I knew Bert Hardy was in a fever 
York and I thought it funny that I didn 
him. After each of my victories he 
gratulations, and in his last message h 
the booking office would make it fifteen ¥ 
of ten. If nothing happened to me, 
letter, it was a cinch to get the dough. 

Early in the morning the manager c 
phone and asked howI felt. Heneverdi 
the regular season and it gave mea lot o 
to know that he had to come to me now. 

While I was dressing Mary had order 
in the sitting-room of our suite, and 
mother were ready and waiting when 
Pretty soft for a ball player to have a 
and meals served in thesitting-room, isn’ 
you think it didn’t swell me up to think 
privately so as to keep the public from si 

When we sat down to breakfast Mary 
lady both noticed that I was wavering : 
to pitch the last game—the one that was t 
championship. It was the first time I had ev 
Davis nervous. 

“Do you feel all right, son?”’ she asked. * 
strong, I mean?” 

““My arm feels fine,’ I said. “There w: 
in my shoulder yesterday, but that’s gone now. UV 
I don’t know anything about my control yet.’ 

“Has the manager asked you to pitch?” | 

“He hasn’t done so yet, but I know he’s | 
called me up a while ago.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“T don’t know,” I confessed; ‘‘but I don’t 
any license to call on me to carry the who! 
shoulders. Suppose I lose—what then?” 
_ “But you are not going to lose, son,” sugge 
lady; but she said it as if she were not so 
it looked like false pep. Mother Davis was 
something. 

Just then the manager called on the phone 2 
was up to me; that I could pitch or not, just as 
wouldn’t ask me to do it, because he kne 
enough already. But, he explained, the playel 
me to go in. He hung up the phone, leaving 
entirely in my hands. 

That was an awful hole to put a fellow in 4 
fail to say So when I went back to the table. — 

“Son,” said the old lady after a long silen 
time in everybody’s life when they have to t 
tant step. I don’t want you to let me influence 
but the chance very seldom comes to a man to 
own future for the benefit of those who are dept 
him.” 

“Yes; but if I lose,” I argued, “those bird 
all about me sacrificing myself for them. 
me for the rest of their lives.” 

“Something tells me that they won’t,” sh 
are fair-minded boys and they are probably 
than you are about having asked you to | 
think—if you could win for them—what i 
for us all!” (Concluded on Page 78) 
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‘OT without a gleam of ma- 
licious satisfaction, Stephen 
Chesworthy, looking about 
saw that everything was 

> much as he had expected. 

id come to witness what to 

as a grand farce, a worship of 

igness, a staging of ‘‘bunk,”’ 
nerete presentation of a tri- 
ant career and of 
ering luck; and he 
undit. From thein- 
icuous seat in the 

f the hall into which, 
ralded, he had 
d, he could observe 
hat was needful. 

were the young 
of the graduating 
boys who still ac- 

1 the coin of fame 
; stamped value. 
illed three-quarters 
center aisle. 
nking them in the 
sles were proud and 
ring mothers and 
s, for the most part 
d souls, thought 
rorthy, but the very 
is who made that 
ous thing, public 
n. Their immobile, 
<cpectant faces were 
| toward the plat- 
Upon the platform, 
on camp chairs 
seemed none too 
orthy, was the row 
avy dignitaries— 
nies of solemnity 
‘eputation— who 
ably graced the commencement exercises at Clear- 
College; and conspicuously in the middle, more 
, more solemn than all, was the orator of the occa- 
he Hon. Ephraim Sprague. 
sworthy straightened and craned back his head for 
er view of that eminent personage. There he was, 
d as he had been dressed for ten years, in a long frock 
nd hard-boiled shirt. His big hairy hands rested flat 
tis knees; his shaggy head, fringed ever so little with 
was held rigidly erect; his countenance was grave 
ern as if to remind the world of what the struggle 
dhad cost him. As for his eyes, they were expression- 
otionless, patient. He looked, thought Chesworthy, 
y as the public expected him to look—conscious of 
, of importance, of place, conscious of all the preg- 
niverse and of the responsibility of merely being alive. 


“Success and How to Attain It’”’ 


PHEN dropped back, and as he waited, stroking his 
uth to hide his grin, he observed to himself what an 
iodern phenomenon that ostentatious figure up there 
He knew the man through and through, had been his 
‘for years, and had seen one kink after another put 
s career. To a fractional degree Chesworthy believed 
.measured what was beneath that frock coat, and he 
re there was nothing save sawdust; that that fune- 
tire was not dignity; that that ponderous serious- 
as not deep deliberation, nor yet the badge of ability; 
1at slow and pompous mien cloaked an individuality 
oid of subtlety, of keenness, of agility of thought or 
, as a steam roller. Oh, it was amazing, Wellesville’s 
te of Sprague and Sprague’s estimate of himself, and 
nner in which these equally fatuous estimates, work- 
+k and forth, acting and reacting, had evolved from a 
incompetent that perfect specimen of honored lead- 
izen who was now about to rise and, with a hash of 
overbs, exhort and admonish the young! And then 
sident of the college was advancing to the edge of the 
‘m and introducing Ephraim Sprague. 

as the old story, and Chesworthy gave small heed. 
orague legend was to the lawyer only another aspect 
whole monstrous absurdity, and thoroughly in keep- 
+h the comedy of Ephraim’s wealth, his position, his 
tion, thoroughly in keeping with Ephraim himself. 
irative flowed on fulsomely with its record of relent- 
il, of undaunted perseverance, of difficulties sur- 
ed, of clear and farsighted vision. Stephen glanced at 
ie, who had turned a blandly complacent, acquiescent 
ilingward while the eulogy went on. The lawyer 
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wondered: Was it humanly possible for that man to escape 
forever some private hour when he would see himself as the 
child of the maddest kind of chance, of silly vainglory, of 
egregiously mistaken opinion? 

“But, young gentlemen,” the president was concluding, 
“the speaker upon this auspicious occasion needs no intro- 
duction to you,” and with a flourish he bowed Ephraim to 
the center of the stage. 

Chesworthy in the rear seat settled himself for his treat 
that was almost an ordeal. It was no mean honor, as local 
honors went, that had been conferred upon his long-time 
client. The orator at these graduation exercises was 
always a person of note, often summoned from a great dis- 
tance to make the commencement address. In selecting 
Ephraim that year the college had, in effect, said to the 
community that it had as distinguished a man as any right 
in its midst. For Sprague the invitation marked another 
apex: it was added public recognition of success and of 
worth as a man. It meant, too, as Chesworthy reflected, 
that if Ephraim took himself seriously others took him 
more than seriously. The speaker was stertorously clearing 
his throat and buttoning his coat statesmanwise. Stephen 
squirmed a little. Sprague straightened his chunky shoul- 
ders and in a loud voice brought forth: 

“Young men—young men who are standing at the 
threshold of life’’; and then he raised the manuscript in 
his hand and began in a modified tone to read: ‘“‘I have 
chosen for this occasion a subject in which I am sure you 
are all interested’’—he paused, he beamed, he swept the 
room in a courageous pause—‘‘Success and How to Attain 
It,’ Ephraim Sprague pronounced not only confidently but 
complacently. ° 

Chesworthy writhed. ‘‘The nerve of him!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘‘Suecess—ouch! That stuffed shirt!” 


The career of Ephraim Sprague goes way back; lives 
were young, careers were in the making and Sprague was 
thirty years of age. He was then a big, bumptious, curly- 
headed fellow who was not exactly a town joke but was a 
popular diversion. No one took him or anything he did 
seriously. If he tried to be a stern parent with his boy of 
five his wife smiled; if he tried to borrow money for his 
business Henry Colfax, the president of the bank, smiled, 
and so did all the clerks as Ephraim passed out after one of 
his monthly visits; if he went up after church service to 
shake the clergyman’s hand the congregation, looking 
round, smiled. 

But if Wellesville smiled at Ephraim he smiled twice at 
himself, and in a fashion which seemed to say that it was 
all really a better joke than others knew. This probably 
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resulted from an instinct in 
Sprague—at least so Chesworthy 
argued—for saving his face. But, 
whatever the cause, it was a qual- 
ity which gave the young man 
charm, and contributed to the 
sense he imparted that a tragedy 
to be any tragedy at all 
to him had to be a very 
real one indeed. He 
seemed then to laugh a 
gay and nearly irrespon- 
sible way along, exud- 
ing a refreshing kind of 
happy-go-lucky cheerful- 
ness. Workaday worries 
seemed of small moment 
in his existence, and noth- 
ing apparently was of 
more immediate impor- 
tance than that he should 
be able to get out two or 
three afternoons a week 
to the ball grounds where, 
sitting in his shirt sleeves, 
he munched peanuts and 
shouted admonitions to 
the players. Likable as 
all this made Ephraim, it 
did not tend, in the law- 
yer’s mind, to give par- 
ticular promise to 
Sprague’s future, and he 
was not in the least sur- 
prised when one day the 
engaging young man 
walked into his office and, 
lifting his feet to Ches- 
worthy’s desk, began 
upon a tale of woe. 

The sum of the matter 
was that Ephraim de- 
sired to makean economicsurrender. Three years earlier he 
had inherited from his father a business in the manufacture 
of tools. The enterprise had not been much when he got it 
and had become even less under his direction; and Sprague 
declared that about all he now did was to sit in his coop of 
an office, at one end of the plant, and watch his means of 
livelihood dwindle. His theory was, as he explained it to 
Chesworthy, that his junklike equipment, on the one hand, 
and his debts, on the other, would just about wash out to 
balance him as an economic equation, and that he did not 
want the risk of a lifetime of debt. Accordingly he asked 
Stephen, who was scratching round for any odd or end of 
practice, to draw assignment papers for him. 


Enters a Pert Young Man With a Red Necktie 


‘ 


: HY, what’s the use?’’ Ephraim asked, knocking 
ashes from his pipe upon the lawyer’s floor. “I 
ain’t cut out for it.’ 

“Well, what are you cut out for?” 

“Oh, nothing much!” laughed Ephraim. 

“You’ve a bunch of friends.” 

“Yep—and I guess some of ’em will always give me a 
job. But, for heaven’s sake, let me get this rotten old shop 
closed up. Not an order for a month!” 

Chesworthy set about his task with vague regret. Deep 
waters, he felt, were ahead for Ephraim, and he was sorry 
for him. That job at the hands of some kindly disposed 
individual was not going to be the simple matter the other 
supposed. All of Wellesville was glad of Ephraim as a 
friend, but, offhand, Stephen could think of no one who 
would be particularly keen about him as an employee. 
Certainly he would not be snatched up. 

There were several rather conspicuous drawbacks to 
Ephraim. Anyone could talk him into anything—that 
was one; there were others, and, besides, after the assign- 
ment he would be rated as a man who had had his chance 
and missed. It seemed to the taciturn, sallow little lawyer 
that his client was much safer in the tool business even if he 
were able barely to keep afloat. The tool business, however, 
was in fact steadily drifting into more of a mess, and so it 
might be that, after all, Sprague was right. But it was too 
bad, thought Chesworthy! And then along came one 
Joseph Rambeau. 

“You see,’’ Chesworthy had frequently observed to his 
wife, “‘it was really out of Ephraim’s own incompetence 
and lack of ambition that he got his success. If he had had 
an atom of ability the business wouldn’t have run down as 
it did. If he had had even a little get-up-and-go he’d have 
done something long before to stop it from sliding. But no, 
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not Eph! He didn’t raise a finger to save himself, and con- 
sequently every scrap of his old machinery was standing 
there idle and ready when Rambeau appeared with that 
crazy-looking scheme of his. No man with any kind of real 
work on the boards would have for a moment even con- 
sidered touching it, let alone being able to do so. But 
Eph’s very shiftlessness was part of his luck. Oh, it’s all 
too absurd!” 

Rambeau went originally to Chesworthy. At the first 
encounter the lawyer did not think the stranger, who had 
come with a card of introduction from a friend in Chicago, 
a particularly agreeable person with whom to have traffic. 
He was a small, pert young man, who wore a red necktie 
and patent-leather shoes and had a razor-edge crease to his 
trousers. His mission was to get a picture hook made. He 
had tried half a dozen shops in Chicago, but their propri- 
etors had told him he was insane and, not having any 
money, was in no position to indulge his insanity. It was a 
weird device that he had, an affair with two pointed, 
turned-in fangs at one end. The Never-slip, Double-fang 
Picture Hook, Rambeau had called it, with the assertion 
that, once upon the market, the art of picture hanging the 
country over would be revolutionized. The difficulty was 
in getting the hooks made. Was there anyone in Welles- 
ville who would take a chance and wait for payment until 
he could collect from his first sales? And it was at that 
question that Ephraim and his plight popped into Ste- 
phen’s mind. 

There was a chance—a long one, but a chance. Liking 
Ephraim and being convinced that he was in for a distress- 
ingly difficult time ahead, Chesworthy shoved the stray 
opportunity at him, and paused in his drawing of the 
assignment papers long enough to direct Rambeau to his 
client’s shop. It was a very nearly unconsidered act on 
the lawyer’s part. Within five minutes after Rambeau, his 
brown derby on the side of his head and whistling through 
his teeth, had departed, that which he had done had 
dropped to inconsequence in Chesworthy’s mind. 


Aind Some Have Greatness Thrust Upon Them 


ee Sprague’s everlasting luck!’’ he has remarked. 
“Why, I didn’t believe in Rambeau or his scheme. 
Sending him to Eph was only a vagary of mine, the veriest 
incident of a day. Maybe it was quite as much to get Ram- 
beau out of my office as it was to help my dub client. I 
don’t know. But, anyway, see what happened! I plunked 
squarely into Eph’s lap the richest bonanza this town’s 
ever seen. Suppose I hadn’t thought of Sprague and his 
idle plant! Suppose Rambeau had been any one of eight 
million other people! Well, Ephraim Sprague might have 
developed mental acumen enough to be scorekeeper for 
the town nine!” 

But these observations of Stephen Chesworthy came 
later. Meanwhile, the day following his offhand act he 
encountered Ephraim. Sprague, spinning his hat deftly to 
a peg on the wall, hoisted himself upon a stool beside the 
lawyer at a lunch counter and by way of a preliminary 
reached for a toothpick. 

“See that fellow I sent round to you yesterday?” 
inquired Chesworthy. 

““Yep,’’ returned 
Ephraim. 

“Nasty little rat, but No eee 
smart.” }) 

“Ts he?” 

“T thought so. Didn’t 
you?” 

“Didn’t think anything 
about it.” 

“What did you tell 
him?” 

“Told him to come 
round ina couple of days.”’ 

“What for?” 

“Oh, I’ll be closed out 
then and he’ll quit argu- 
ing. Talked me deaf.”’ 

“Could you make his 
hook for him?” 

“Oh, I suppose.” 

“Well, why don’t you? 
There’s a chance.” 

““A chance of what?”’ 

*‘Pulling out,’’ said 
Chesworthy. i 

“‘Oh, shucks, what’s the 7 
use?”’ Andthensuddenly, 
with a sheepish grin, Ephraim pursued: 
“You see, Steve, I’ve got it all figured 
out. I don’t know much, I can’t do much, 
I ain’t much. All the sense I’ve got is 
about enough to keep me out of trouble 
and let me havesomefun. Picture hooks? 
What’s picture hooks to me?” ( 

Word upon word this conversation re- 
mained treasured in Chesworthy’s mem- 
ory. Many a time he has called it to 


mind afresh when the world has trumpeted concerning 
Ephraim Sprague’s ‘“‘clear and farsighted vision.” 

“When Opportunity knocked at his door, what did he 
do?” he has scoffed to himself. ‘‘Why, he tried to dodge. 
He was actually eager to quit, to become a nobody. He 
had definitely selected failure and mediocrity as his portion 
in life. But would the Fates let him? Nota bit of it!”? And 
what next developed has been equally amazing to Ches- 
worthy. 

He met Ephraim by accident and learned the events of 
the afternoon following their conversation at lunch. The 
long and short of the matter was that Rambeau had not 
waited a couple of days but was in Sprague’s office to 
resume his onslaught when Ephraim had returned at 
about two o’clock. As far as the lawyer could make out he 
had simply hammered Sprague, by dint of several hours’ 
arguing, into agreeing to make five thousand double-fang 
picture hooks for him. Ephraim was sketchy about the 
terms of payment and very apathetic about the undertak- 
ing; but the model for the hook was on his desk, and in 
the morning he was going to get an extra man or two, he 
said, and go to work. 

“Why Rambeau literally hounded him into it,’’ Ches- 
worthy declared. ‘If Eph hadn’t been as soft as putty he’d 
never have given in. But perfectly pliable, he lets a com- 
plete stranger talk him into something he doesn’t want to 
do and, hocus-pocus, becomes a great man.” 

Such, then, was the actual start of Ephraim Sprague’s 
career, as Chesworthy knew it. Luck, incompetence, weak- 
mindedness intervened, in the lawyer’s view, to halt the 
assignment to creditors, and very presently the miracle 
began to manifest itself. No mistake about it, Rambeau 
had something! His double-fang picture hook on the first 
order sold rapidly. That enterprising young man settled 
his account with Sprague and, taking his profits, traveled 
assiduously to place larger supplies. When his money was 
gone he returned to Wellesville and asked Ephraim to take 
a chance again. Sprague yielded, still apathetically. The 
second output sold more rapidly than the first. Rambeau 
set out upon a third expedition, and then Chesworthy, 
as Ephraim’s lawyer, began to take notice. 

“Wake up, Eph, and get busy!” he exhorted impa- 
tiently. 

“How?” asked Sprague, scratching his head. 

“Tie up with Rambeau. There’s money in those hooks!’’ 

“Think so?” 

“TI do—lots. You’ve a plant. 
See?” 

“No, I don’t see. What’ll I do?” inquired Sprague. 

“Do? Well, I’ll do it for you. The first thing you know 
that clever little party will have worked you for all he 
needs, and then he’ll be on his way and you'll be where you 
were before, practically busted.” 


Rambeau’s an idea. 


“I suppose,” mused Sprague. ‘Maybe, now that you 
speak of it, you had better fix something up.’ 

That which Ches- 

worthy fixed up is now 


the widely known con- 
cern of “KE. Sprague & 
Co., Inc.,” manufac- 
turers of the Never- 
slip, Double-fang 
Picture Hook—‘‘the 
hook that hooks.” 


v 
“And So You Decided to Offer Your Conspicuous Abilities to Wellesville?”* 


Its assets are rated in the millions; its plant up 
skirts of Wellesville covers acres; its pay roll inc] 
than two thousand employees; its president, ; 
Sprague, bulks hugely in the public eye. It 
base upon which rests the noble monument of the 
fame and reputation. E 

In the erection of this monument the commun 
large has played a generous part. With an amazi 
most of those who ever knew who was the actua 
of the double-fang hook have forgotten the fa 
those who remember want to know what Rami 
have made of it if it had not been for Sprz 
referred to as the Sprague hook, and the m 
the world assumes that the man sitting at the 
enterprise bearing his name must have workec 
device. Others less swift in their conclusions dec 
it is an immaterial question; that as much er 
Sprague for his far-visioned imagination in 
hook’s possibilities as if he himself had develop 
trivance. Any way you look at it, they sa 
proved his acumen. But that monument was no 
day, nor was that formidable business unit of “ 
& Co., Inc.” brought into being without pangs an¢ 
Joseph Rambeau was no one’s fool; neither, 
matter, was Stephen Chesworthy. 


Half a Business for a Whole Oo 


| Reese ss had returned from his third trip. 
money was gone, but he had orders for twi 
hooks as had been manufactured altogether 
was a turning point and Sprague’s chance to strik 
beau needed Ephraim, or at least Ephraim’s p 
were to get his hooks out on time, and accor 
worthy assembled a conclave. The meeting was. 
lawyer’s office. Joseph Rambeau, fresh, alert, s 
arrived first, and with interest Stephen observe 
his back to the window. They talked commonp 
Sprague, smiling and mopping his forehead, 
ing into the door. 3 

“Well, what’s this all about?” demanded 
crisply and tartly. 

“Search me,”’ answered Ephraim, and Ches 
eled him with a glance of disgust. 

“It’s about picture hooks,’’ the lawyer replied. 
own the patent.” 

Tf do.’’ 

“And Sprague owns the plant.” 

“He or his creditors, I’m not sure which.” 

Ephraim laughed, but no one else did, and 
said that they would not go into that. Josep! 
whistled through his teeth and waited. od 

“The matter comes to this,’’ finally bega 
“Mr. Sprague feels very naturally that in 
financial risks he is assuming on your behalf 
equitable arrangement should exist between y 
present exists.” 

Joseph, who had been tipping back in his 
brought all its four legs to the floor with a small 
turned a very sharp, half-closed eye upon Che 

“Like hell he does!” he said. 

“The case is as I’ve stated it,” returned Steph 
and they searched each other through a tense p 
which Chesworthy was conscious of Sprague’s ut 
rings. And 
came into Ramb 


you of it,” flasl 
Rambeau. “You 

sl get you, 
beau, but your 
wrong trail.” ( 
was letting th 


Rambeau fell to their deadly measuri 
other. At length, tossing up his han 
an unhappy laugh, Rambeau broke 
tiny. “Oh, well,” he said with 
‘gouge away. I know when I’m ca 
“Excellent,” remarked Cheswort. 
simplifies matters,” and he proceed 
he had finished it had been are 
beau should sell and assign the d 
patent to a new corporation to be 
E. Sprague & Co., Inc., of which 
president and treasurer and to wh 
over his dilapidated plant. | 
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president and secretary. Sprague got fifty-one per 
f the stock, Rambeau thirty-three per cent, and Ste- 
thinking he had earned the rest, took it. Ephraim, 
1ad spoken scarcely a word during the talk, lingered 
nent after Rambeau, spitting fire, had departed. 
ee, Rambeau got a heap of that stock, didn’t he?” 
ue yawned, stretching himself. 
ery little—considering,” replied Chesworthy coolly. 
ell, a little bit ago owned a business,” said Ephraim, 
now I only own half. I don’t know what my poor 
father would say”; which simple observation of 
im’s has commonly arisen in Chesworthy’s memory 
he has heard Mr. Sprague 
1 for his exceeding great gener- 
to his chief assistant, Joseph 
eau. 
lowed now a little time during 
the new enterprise prospered 
singly. The agile, tireless Ram- 
traveled farther and farther 
for orders, and fetched them 
n astonishing volume. Sprague, 
ning in Wellesville, sat in his 
and three or four times a day 
d out to ask his foreman how 
were getting on. He saw any- 
ho called and listened patiently 
at each one had to say. “I 
know what to tell ’em,”’ he once 
sed in naive bewilderment to 
yorthy. ‘‘Whatever I tell ’em 
hen he gets back, says is wrong 
en kicks up a row.” 
hat do you tell ’em?”’ 
ell, I tell °em that I’ll think it 
and then maybe they forget 
yn’t come again, or I hear from 
r something happens.” 
3 was an interesting manifesta- 
f Ephraim’s character, but less 
Chesworthy than the public’s 
m from it. One day he en- 
red Henry Colfax, and the 
ent of the First National made 
ent upon the seeming activity 
Sprague plant. 


ething Solid About Him 


ONDER,” he pursued with a 
rious shake of the head, 
n’t we been underestimating our 
Sprague? There’s something 
bout him, I judge.” 

1, there is,’’ retorted Stephen, 
ig irony from his tone. “‘Some- 
very solid indeed. But what 
rou in mind?” 

n told,” went on Colfax, “by 
‘who’ve had occasion to drop 
e lately, that he really is a very 
us, conservative man. Never 
a slapdash decision. None of 
ying off the handle that young 
s in business are liable to, and 
dangerous—dangerous, Ches- 
y; I say, dangerous. A man in my line, any banker, 
o hear that a man’s careful—takes his time. Gives 
ence, you know. Sprague’ll bear watching. I didn’t 
he had so much stuff in him.” 

’ conversation fazed Stephen somewhat. Stupidity 
ng as caution! Having nothing to say passing mus- 
conservatism! But, as he soon began to feel, Col- 
iltering attitude was only an indicative straw. A 
yas soon upon the lawyer when he perceived unmis- 
le evidence that all of Wellesville was revising its 
tte of Ephraim. Word of the thriving condition of 
Jung concern of which Sprague was titular head 
yt about. Rambeau, always traveling, was a nebu- 
gure. The lawyer soon was hearing more and more 
ague and less and less of ‘“‘Eph” or ‘“‘Ephie.’’ He 
ed that people were saluting his client in a new man- 
id were beginning to say that they would never have 
d that Ephraim had it in him to build up his old 
ackle enterprise. ‘Sure enough, he’s a smart fel- 
vas a comment which fell upon the lawyer’s ears. 

1e public! The public!” Stephen cried to his wife in 
my of sardonic emotion. ‘Tell me—tell me, how can 
uch a blithering fool?” From her he got no answer, 
ter supplied one for himself, and it was to the general 
rt that the community, being uninformed, invariably 
ed a man with his office. The explanation came to 
this: Ephraim Sprague was president of the Sprague 
iny; the Sprague company was a growing concern; 
7 was needed to make a concern grow; and then, 
se most of the world lives by a hop-skip-and-jump 
Ephraim Sprague was an able man. Others having 
d at that point, the rest, it seemed to Stephen, 


was easy for them. Sprague’s desk was always empty 
and clean; the lawyer realized that that was because 
he had nothing to do; but others would exclaim: ‘‘Ah, a 
truly industrious man who really and vigorously has dis- 
patched for the day his business in hand !’’ 

Sprague’s manner and expression were frequently grave; 
Chesworthy understood that sprang from bewilderment 
and perplexity more often than from any other cause, but 
Ephraim’s callers did not. ‘Weighted down with thought 
and responsibility,” they said. . 

“Reputation !’’ Stephen would exclaim. ‘‘It’s the great- 
est joker of all time and eternity.” 


“Citizens and Fellow Townsmen, I Thank You”’ 


But if the community was revising its estimate of 
Ephraim Sprague, something else was occurring, more amaz- 
ing, more puzzling, and, to Chesworthy, infinitely more 
farcical still. Ephraim Sprague was apparently revising 
his estimate of himself. The lawyer had been away for a 
summer’s vacation. Returning, he arrived in town early 
one Saturday afternoon, and for want of a more engrossing 
pursuit he boarded a trolley and rode out to the ball park. 
Making his way to a seat he observed Ephraim. Was he 
in his shirt sleeves? He was not! Was he munching pea- 
nuts? He was not! Was he shouting approbation or repro- 
bation to the men on the diamond? Not a syllable! But 
sitting erect in a dark sack suit, his low-crowned slouch hat 
replaced by a high and dignified felt, he observed from an 
attitude of placid repose the progress of the game, making 
the while sotto-voce comments to Jim Syckles, cashier of the 
bank. But that was not all. The ninth inning over, the 
spectators filing out, Chesworthy with malicious purpose 
trailed his client. In vain he spied ahead to see Ephraim’s 
big arm go up for a friendly slap upon some other man’s 
shoulder. In vain he hearkened for Sprague’s heavy bass 
voice to sing “‘Ah, there, you old scout!’ to someone at 
adistance. Sprague made his exit from the grandstand and 
the grounds with a demeanor that bespoke a different man. 

“Oh, it’s all right,’’ Stephen reflected. ‘‘He needed to 
buck up; but what—what does it signify? It can’t 
mean—it’s simply, howlingly impossible that it should 
mean—that he’s taking himself seriously. He’s stupid, but 
he’s not stupid enough for that!”’ 

But daily this seemed a poorer conjecture. A sol- 
emn something had passed over the spirit of Ephraim 
Sprague, and if he did not consider himself very much of 


a worth-while person, he gave all external evidences to 
the contrary. Not long after Chesworthy’s return he 
presented himself in the lawyer’s office. He was attired in 
his new and careful sack suit, and looked at the attorney 
without wink or twinkle or smile. Before he spoke he 
cleared his throat. 

**Stephen,”’ he began. 

“Steve,” you mean. 

““As you please,” and he raised his brows and lifted an 
acquiescent hand before he went on with his errand. 

A letter complaining of the condition of the streets 
appeared in the Wellesville Courier, signed Ephraim 
Sprague. He hired a pew well for- 
ward in the Grove Avenue Church, 
and thither, with his wife and child, 
repaired regularly on Sunday morn- 
ings, where, sitting at the end by the 
aisle, he was to an iota a picture of 
the thoroughgoing paterfamilias. 
The lunch counter which he formerly 
patronized he now eschewed. Nor 
did he run for trolley cars or smoke 
his pipe save within his own home. 
A slow-moving, deliberate dignity 
marked the one-time bumptious, 
happy-go-lucky young man. 


The Frock Coat and Hard Shirt 


HIS new exterior of Ephraim’s 

chafed the lawyer into astate of ex- 
asperation. If in the street he passed 
Sprague, walking erect, his eyes 
straight ahead, and his client raised 
his arm in a restrained and courteous 
salute, saying ponderously: ‘‘Good 
day, Stephen,” the lawyer invariably 
called: ‘‘Hello, Eph.” He felt that if 
there were one man in Wellesville 
who had no decent right to take him- 
self with pompous solemnity or incite 
others to accept him seriously, that 
man was Sprague. Evidently he was 
reacting, argued the lawyer, from 
his new reputation, exactly as he 
had reacted in the old days from his 
reputation then. When people had 
laughed at him he had laughed at 
himself; when people now kotowed 
to him he was kotowing to himself. 
The lawyer could forgive the public, 
but he could not forgive Ephraim. 
The public did not know, but Ephraim 
did; and how that “boob of luck,” 
as he privately thought of his cli- 
ent, could bring himself to look 
Wellesville in the face and not burst 
into a roar of ridicule at the world, at 
Fate, at everything in a topsy-turvy 
universe, including most especially 
Ephraim Sprague, was far beyond 
Chesworthy’s comprehension. The 
only explanation he had was that 
Sprague was at heart more of a fool 
than he had thought him, and silly 
and vainglorious into the bargain. 

But soon the lawyer realized that there was even more 
to the case than this. For every dignity which Sprague 
assumed, no matter how fatuously, others responded in 
kind. The more‘he strutted, the more the community 
believed he had a right to strut; it encouraged his strutting 
and then he strutted again. One year he hired a conspicu- 
ous church pew; the next year he was chosen superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, and so on. The thing 
multiplied and grew until finally there came a second great 
epoch in Ephraim’s career. 
. This epoch might be termed Ephraim’s flowering. He 
ceased being a man to be watched and became a man to 
be honored. Everything happened coincidentally — that 
is, coincidentally from the point of view of a career—and 
when all was over Sprague was disclosed to Chesworthy 
standing coldly forth upon an eminence that excited fur- 
ther his disgusted jeers. The lawyer found himself suddenly 
gazing upon his client in the réle of leading citizen with all 
the attitudes thereof. Ephraim had become a director of 
the First National, an elder of the Grove Avenue Church, 
a trustee of Clearwater College; he had builded himself a 
house on Merridew Avenue facing the house of Henry 
Colfax and, most significantly, he had definitely joined the 
frock-coat and hard-boiled-shirt brigade. 

““When I saw him going to business with those duds on 
I knew for certain that the jackass was full-grown,” 
remarked Stephen Chesworthy, his thoughts reverting to 
the occasion when the era of funereal clothes and high dig- 
nity, as he was pleased to think of it, began. 

But there was mighty little high dignity then; quite the 
contrary. The entire proceeding for Ephraim smacked of 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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ersfrom choice; others aresidetracked 
into journalism; a very few are de- 
railed into it, as was Amiel J. Follansbee. 

He started out in life with his eye fixed 
on the Supreme Bench, studied law, passed 
a triumphant examination, gave every 
promise of becoming a distinguished pleader 
at the bar—and woke up after the smash 
to find himself covering hotels and rail- 
roads by day and banquets by night for 
the Morning Oracle. 

Follansbee, the newspaper man, had two 
specialties: one was writing hotel interviews 
and the other was reporting speeches. Any 
clever youngster can pluck a brilliant 
feather or two from a bird of passage, pro- 
vided the bird has that sort of plumage; 
but when it comes to handling an oration 
an artist is needed. 

Follansbee could listen to a rambling 
and discursive “‘talk’’ without head, tail or 
body and transform it into a sledge-hammer 
argument or a witty and clever address, as 
occasion required. He knew how to inter- 
pret the confused mind of the speaker, put- 
ting his thoughts, if any, into clear, concise 
sentences; andif the orator had no thoughts 
Follansbee would lend him some. He 
could follow the coldest trail ever left by a 
fugitive theme and track it at last to the 
peroration—in short, he knew how to put 
into a speech all the bright things that occur 
to an orator after he sits down. Quite fre- 
quently the prominent citizen who felt he 
had made a hopeless ass of himself the night 
before picked up the Morning Oracle at the 
breakfast table and, after glancing over his 
speech, gave himself credit for a masterly 
effort. 

Follansbee derived a melancholy satis- 
faction from writing able speeches, for it 
had been his failure to deliver one that had 
wrecked his career at the bar and made him 
a reporter. 

Once, and only once, had Amiel J. ap- 
peared before twelve good men and true, 
to say nothing of a judge and a courtroom full of specta- 
tors. The maiden address had been prepared with infinite 
care. Amiel knew exactly what he wanted to say and how 
he wanted to say it, but, as he rose to his feet and thrust 
one hand under the tails of his new frock coat, the polished 
periods slipped away from him into that limbo of forgotten 
things about which we hear so much. Doubtless if that 
limbo is ever searched Amiel’s speech will be found there, 
complete, not asyllable missing. He was left, still reaching 
for his blue-bordered silk handkerchief, tongue-tied, gasp- 
ing, incoherent, and finally driveling—a sight for angels 
and men, at which even a sympathetic judge grinned 
behind his hand. 

The sense of shame and public humiliation abode with 
Follansbee and burned within him every time he listened 
to oratory. It was some small satisfaction to tinker with 
and improve the clumsy efforts of the local spellbinders, 
for thus Follansbee proved to himself that he knew what 
a speech should be like, even though admitting that he 
could not deliver one. 

“Tf I could only get on my feet and spiel it off the way 
I can think it,” he used to wail, “I wouldn’t stay in the 
newspaper business ten minutes! I’d be practicing law.” 

Not many speeches are made in the daytime, however, 
and Follansbee faced the weary grind of hotels and rail- 
roads—very dry picking for a young man with an active 
brain and the God-given gift of imagination. Eventually 
he found a way to relieve the monotony of the hotel 
detail—rather a dangerous way, too, in view of the fact 
that Achilles K. Munn, owner of the Oracle, had an old- 
fashioned and holy horror of a printed untruth. The 
penalty for being caught in the perpetration of a “‘news 
fake” was instant dismissal from the staff; and Follans- 
bee knew this—and provided against such a contingency— 
when he turned in the thrilling tale of the race round half 
the world, in which two scientific expeditions were pre- 
sented as contestants, the prize being one thighbone, two 
teeth and a portion of the skull of that mythical creature 
known as the Pithecanthropus erectus. 

Dave Holland, city editor of the Oracle, knitted his 
brows over the story of the rival expeditions and the 
reasons adduced for their extreme haste. Then he crooked 
a forefinger at Follansbee and summoned him to the desk. 

“This is right, is it?’”’ demanded the city éditor, tap- 
ping the sheets of copy paper with his pencil. 


Set men become newspaper report- 
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“‘Follansbee, on the Square, is 
This a True Lie or a Plain Lie?’’ 


“Certainly it’s right!’’? answered the reporter. ‘‘You 
see, Dave, this Doctor Eugene Dubois who found the 
fossilized remains is still in Java, and nobody has been 
able to get those bones away from him; they’re his personal 
property. Now he has set up the claim that these bone 
fragments prove the existence at some remote period of 
an animal half ape and half man—the famous missing 
link—and for that reason these bones are of vast scientific 
importance. They Es 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Holland; “I know all about the 
missing link, but what about this race?” 

“Oh, the race!” said Follansbee. ‘‘That’s very simple. 
These bones are important, as I said before. Yale wants 
7em to put in a museum and Harvard wants’’em too. A 
couple of millionaires, one a Yale man and the other a 
Harvard man, both interested in science, are behind these 
rival expeditions. Harvard got the jump on Yale ‘and 
sailed for Java via the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
The Yale bunch couldn’t afford to wait ten days for another 
steamer, so they’re beating it West, to sail from San 
Francisco, Java is about halfway round the world from 
New York and the race ought to be close. The party that 
reaches Doctor Dubois first will win—that is, if he wants 
to sell. He may not, you know; and in that case there will 
be a bidding contest—the sky the limit on both sides. I 
believe I mentioned that possibility in the story.” 

“You did,’’ said Holland dryly. ‘And you’re quite 
sure those Yale men were at the Cambridge Hotel for an 
hour to-day between trains?” 

; : Se here, are you trying to insinuate that this is a 
ake?” 

“Not at all; but it’s a dandy story—an unusual story. 
I merely wanted to be sure that you got it at first hand.” 

“Tf that’s all that’s ailing you,” said Follansbee with 
a superior smile, “why don’t you ring up the Cambridge 
Hotel and find out?” 

“Tl call that bluff!” thought the city editor as he 
picked up the telephone; but the desk clerk at the Cam- 
bridge answered glibly that the four scientific gentlemen 
from New Haven had been there and gone. 

“They caught the three o’clock train for the Coast,” 
was the message that came over the wire. 

“Good work!” chuckled Holland to himself. “If it’s a 
fake Follansbee has covered it up two ways. There can’t 
be any local comeback on it—and it’s a dandy story!” 


Pam 


This was the beginning of Follan 
fiction contributions to the news co) 
of the Oracle. Dave Holland regarde¢ 
with something stronger than susp 
but a certain amount of confidence } 
owner of a trained legal mind cause 
to hold his peace. The stuff made 
reading and he felt that he could 
Follansbee to prepare his rebuttal eyj 
in advance of publication. Ontheday, 
that young man turned in the sensai 
story dealing with the South Ame 
“Republic of Acre,” a very daring « 
nation of fact and fiction, the city ¢ 
could not refrain from remark, _ 

“You say this special envoy of 
Republic of What’s-its-name is at 
International Hotel?” = 

“Tsay he was there. He may be gor 
now.” ee 

“Very likely. . Follansbee, o 
square, is this a true lie or a plain lie 

“Well—it’s founded on fact.” 

“Yes,” said Holland soberly; “thé 
an International Hotel in town, Tha 
fact.” = 

Follansbee’s method of protecting 
self against flarebacks was as simple 
was effective. It required only the fai 
codperation of a room clerk alive to 
advantage of keeping the name of the] 
in the news columns. Almost any r 
clerk is this much alive. 

Having decided on a story, 
would next invent a name and an adc 
as pegs upon which to hang the figmer 
his fancy. He would then register 
name and address at the hotel of hi: 
not forgetting to wink at the cler 
so. The clerk would then solem 
an empty room to the imagin 
being careful to tell all who might 
and particularly rival reporters- 
gentleman was ‘‘out”’; or, betterstil 
he had just left town and wouldn 
It worked like a charm; so mu 
Follansbee grew careless and gaj 
agination free rein—yes, worse than that: h 
reins over the dashboard and plied the whip. 
ing there appeared among the news items in the 
startler beginning like this: } 

“Colonel Riley Van Hoose, of Yokohama, a gu 
Manchester, en route to Holland, tells a remark: 
of an eruption of icebergs from the extinct 
Fuji-san oe yi 

““Qw-o-o-0!”’ howled Dave Holland, and 
requested an audience with his hotel reporter. 

“Want to see me?” asked Follansbee car 

“T want to see you mend your ways!” excla 
“What are you trying to do to this paper —hey 
tion of icebergs from an extinct voleano! Whe 
get that stuff?” a : 

“Colonel Riley Van Hoose told me that he 

“No doubt he did!” cried Holland, waving | 
over his head. “‘No doubt Colonel Riley Van 
also registered at the Manchester; but if I ha 
Follansbee, and I wanted to keep it, I believe l’ 
meet so many gifted and phenomenal liars r 
hotels. I have a very strong presentiment + 
stranger who fills you up with fossilized bon 
icebergs is liable to get you fired. You sabe t 
young friend?” 

Follansbee comprehended the burro, as th 
and thereafter the picturesque quality of his n 
fell off amazingly and the creative germ lang 
was not the man, however, to endure monoto 
When the sameness of his daily round became 
hemeta Mr. Curtiss Lloyd Hemmingway, of Mo 
New York, upon the register of the Cambri 

Mr. Hemmingway had no wild tale to tell; he 
a reformer, and the organizer of the Voluntee! 
Vigilance Committee of America: The mildest litt 
enstein creation that was ever invented to fill hal 
Mr. Curtiss Lloyd Hemmingway slipped unsuspec 
the watchful eye of Dave Holland. a 

The most interesting thing about Mr. Hemmin; 
his plan for saving the young. It consisted of the format 
of endless-chain detective associations among t wom 
of the land, each Volunteer Mother to secure HV@ ©" 
Volunteer Mothers. It was the duty of a Volunt 
to mother some motherless one, preferably a 
reasoning with the waif save him from a life 0 


a © 


> 


_ Hemmingway mentioned, in closing, that he had 
West because his shattered nerves demanded a com- 
rest; but he hinted—for the story needed the local 
—that when he felt stronger he might permit himself 
easure of organizing a Western branch of the Volun- 
Aothers’ Vigilance Committee, with headquarters in 
ty. Follansbee was carefully indefinite on this point, 
yer. 
-Daubenspeck, the news editor, knew that Mr. and 
Achilles K. Munn were deeply interested in reforms 
formers of all sorts—knew, also, that the owner and 
fe read the Oracle religiously at the breakfast table; 
played up the Hemmingway story on the first page 
a large and attractive heading, and Follansbee’s 
enstein creation found breath in its nostrils and 
to show signs of life. 
1 the next day, alas, was Follansbee’s day off! 


II 


THAT next day Dave Holland sat at his desk, mak- 
g out his assignment cards. The telephone rang at 
yow; it was Mrs. Munn, breathless with enthusiasm. 
ich an interesting story on the front page this morn- 
fr. Holland! .. Yes; the one about the Volun- 
fothers. . . . Mr. Munn thinks we should start a 
le at once—something to rouse interest in this new 
Menon ys \l's*. 

e must have a branch organization in this city, by 
‘ans!. . . Really, you have no idea how badly it 
ded—the dear little boys, you know!” 

il get after itright away, Mrs. Munn,” promised Dave. 
es, do! We must awaken the public conscience. We 
save these children. Mr. Munn thinks as 

ve Holland replaced the receiver and looked round 
fice. 

here’s Follansbee?”’ he asked. 

¥ to-day,” answered Johnson, the political reporter. 
nen tell Jimmy Taylor I want to see him.”’ 

wv Jimmy Taylor had the “swing run’’—that is to 
e substituted throughout the week for all the routine 
yn their days off—a sporting writer on Monday, a 
1ouse reporter on Tuesday, and so on. It takes a 
‘lever man to run the swing, and tradition demands 
1e shall make every effort to show up the absent 
ar, stopping only at telling tales to the city editor. 
r loafed over to Holland’s desk, where he was handed 
signment card with the Hemmingway story pasted 


‘op everything else, Jimmy, and get after this hard!”’ 
iis orders. “‘Mrs. Munn has busted loose again; she 
| wants us to start a crusade on this 
Volunteer Mothermovement. Get 
a big follow-up story from this fel- 
low—a column anyway.” 
“Sure!”’ said Taylor, and de- 
parted, reading as he went. 


Mr. Munn Passed Through the 
City Room Like a Thundercloud 


The clerk at the Cambridge Hotel gravely assured Jimmy 
that Mr. Curtiss Lloyd Hemmingway had been there, but 
had left that morning. 

“See? I got him checked out,” said the clerk. 

“Uh-huh!” said Taylor, glancing at the register. “‘Where 
did he go?” 

The clerk was not sure about it, but he thought it might 
have been to Carson Park, a small town in the hills, much 
frequented by tourists with jangling nerves. * 

The reporter continued to glance over the register, and 
there he discovered a Mr. Henry W. Curtiss, a Mr. Joseph 
Lloyd, and also the town of Mount Vernon, New York— 
Follansbee had been so sure of this inconspicuous piece of 
Frankenstein work and so careless of his appearance that 
he had sent him forth in borrowed attire! Of course Jimmy 
Taylor knew at once where Mr. Hemmingway had gone, 
but he could not resist the temptation to have a little fun 
with Follansbee’s accomplice in crime. 

“There’s a big story in Hemmingway,” said Jimmy, 
“and I’ve got to get hold of him somehow. In case he went 
to Carson Park do you think he’d put up at the hotel there?” 

“Why, no; I—I think not,”’ stuttered the clerk. ‘“‘Seems 
to me he said something about not wanting to be disturbed 
and stopping with friends—a private family.” 

“Ah! Jl bet he’s stopping with Mrs. Harris. 
heard of her?” 

“Harris? Mrs. Harris? No; I think not.” 

“Oh, you know! Mrs. Gamp’s friend—old Sairey 
Gamp!”’ prompted Taylor. 

“‘T don’t believe I know her either,”’ said the clerk. 

““You’ve missed something, then. You should read 
more. Try Charles Dickens—I think you’d enjoy him. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, for instance. Well, so long, Alibi Ike; 
and the next time a reformer ducks out get his address, 
will you?” 

Now Jimmy Taylor might have returned to the office 
with the announcement that Mr. Curtiss Lloyd Hemming- 
way was a myth; but that would have been contrary to all 
the rules of the game and it might have cost Follansbee his 
job. That would never do. And the boss wanted a big 
follow-up story. Mrs. Munn’s crusading soul was set on 
one. . Jimmy Taylor rolled a brown-paper cigarette 
and read the Hemmingway interview again. After deep 
thought he held up two fingers on his right hand and one 
on his left. 

“You lose!”’ said he, aposttophizing the lone finger. 
““You’re only a reporter, while, on the other hand, we have 
a city editor and an owner’s wife. They outhold you. . . . 
And the moral is, Follansbee, Never invent a reformer! 
We’ve got enough of ’em already. Well, onward, Christian 
soldier!” 

Jimmy’s first advancing step was taken in the direction 
of a Mr. Cuthbert C. Feagler, a fussy little soul whose pink 
whiskers waved ever in the van of any movement for the 
moral uplift of the community. Every city has its Feaglers. 
What is nobody’s business is their business, and they present 
petitions to city fathers, demanding that 
the early-rising rooster be suppressed and 
the tobacco chewer barred from the street 
cars. There was, also, a Mrs. Feagler, a fat, 
mustached grenadier of the commonweal, 
with an itch for social prominence. All 
things considered, Jimmy could 
not have done better in a week’s 
search. He found Mr. Feagler 
in his office. 

“T have called,” said the crafty 
James, ‘“‘to interest you in the 
Oracle’s Volunteer Mother cam- 
paign. My card, sir.” 

“Ah, yes; I believe I read 
something about it in the paper 
this morning,’ twittered Mr. 
Feagler, considerably agitated by 
the promise of publicity as fore- 
shadowed by the presence of a 
reallivereporter. ‘‘Doyou—er— 
that is—am I to be quoted— 
eh?” 

“More than that, sir,” answered 
Jimmy boldly. ‘‘We want your 
consent to serve at the head of the 
first committee organized in the 
West.” Atthis point Mr. Feagler 
began to comb his pink whiskers 
with ever-increasing speed. “It 
will be a signal honor, I assure you,” 
continued Jimmy smoothly; ‘“‘for the 
committee will be formed of prominent 
citizens—people of standing in the com- 
munity. . . . Youknow Mr. Hem- 
mingway, of course?’’ 

““Only—ahem!—by reputation,’ 
coughed Mr. Feagler, who could not 
tell a lie without clearing his throat for 
its passage. ‘‘I have been intensely 
interested in his work—ahem!—his 
work— elsewhere.” 


Ever 
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“‘Everything is Ready. . . . This Way, if You Please’’ 


“That’s likely the reason he mentioned your name,” 
said Jimmy. ‘‘ When the question of a local leader came up 
Hemmingway said it would have to be Feagler.”’ 

“Did he, indeed?” chirped the delighted little man. 
“And so he has heard of me in my little corner, and my— 
ahem!—my humble services to humanity? Well, well! It’s 
a small world, isn’t it?” 

“He was hoping that you would consent to hold this first 
meeting at your own home—for the sake of the social tone, 
you know.” 

Mr. Feagler rose clear out of the water after that gaudy 
fly. He began to babble so incoherently that Jimmy had 
to stop him. 

“The only reason Mr. Hemmingway has not called on 
you,” he explained, ‘‘is because he is out of town at present. 
His nerves are in pretty bad shape—the New York cam- 
paign was a very trying one, as you know Zs 

“T—ahem!—heard so,”’ coughed Mr. Feagler. 

“And Mr. Hemmingway is taking a short rest,’ con- 
cluded Jimmy. ‘On his return to town he is anxious to 
address a meeting of prominent citizens who might be 
interested in this movement.” 

“Tn that case,”’ said Mr. Feagler, ‘‘would he communi- 
cate his wishes through you, or direct—eh?”’ 

“By golly!” said the reporter. ‘‘That wouldn’t be a bad 
idea at all! Tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Feagler; I’ll 
get in touch with him on the long-distance and ask him to 
ring you up.” 

“Splendid!’’ warbled Mr. Feagler. ‘‘And now, about 
this meeting—is it your opinion that we should invite the 
general public, or ——’’ 

Taylor shook his head decidedly. 

“Make it by card,” said he. “By card—to meet 
Mr. Hemmingway. . And now, if you will give mea 
few expressions that I can use to-morrow morning—per- 
haps a little commendation of the Oracle for taking up 
this crusade ——”’ 

“Certainly!”’ piped Mr. Feagler, rummaging his whiskers 
with both hands. ‘‘Certainly! What—where do you think 
I should begin?”’ 

“Oh, say something about the newsboys and what this 
will mean to them,” suggested Jimmy; ‘‘and don’t be 
afraid to make it strong.” 


It cost Taylor thirty cents of his own money to ring up 
a dependable friend residing near Carson Park; and im- 
mediately thereafter Mr. Cuthbert C. Feagler had the 
great pleasure of listening to the voice of greatness over the 
long-distance telephone. 

Mr. Hemmingway regretted that the state of his nerves 
forced him to deny himself to callers; it was even necessary 
that he should keep his whereabouts a profound secret— 
and here he trusted Mr. Feagler absolutely, but did not 
give him his telephone number. He expressed his gratitude 
for Mr. Feagler’s invaluable assistance, and concluded with 
the statement that he would be delighted to address a 
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gathering of prominent citizens at the Feagler mansion on 
the next Monday evening. 

The follow-up story was all that Mrs. Munn expected. 
It consumed a column and a half on the front page, and 
included a second interview with Mr. Hemmingway, who 
said he was delighted that such a powerful organ as the 
Oracle had interested itself in the worthy cause. There 
was, also, an interview with Mr. Feagler, and a picture of 
that gentleman, modestly hiding behind his pink whiskers. 
Daubenspeck contributed a two-column “box,” in which 
was displayed the announcement of the first meeting of the 
Western Branch of the Volunteer Mothers’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee of America. 

And the next day a somewhat wilted young man drifted 
into the Oracle office and listened, without enthusiasm, 
while the city editor praised him. 

“Well, Follansbee, you’ve started a big thing!”’ said 
Dave Holland warmly. 

“And well I know it!”” mumbled the wilted young man. 
’ “Yes,” continued Holland; ‘‘a big thing. The old man 
and his wife are nuts over this Volunteer Mother proposi- 
tion and they want us to whoop it up. Now you see what 
can be done when you stop faking and go after real stories, 
don’t you? Here’s your assignment slip; hop to it 
for all you’re worth.”’ 

Follansbee’s assignment slip bore these words: 

“Railroads and hotels. Follow up Volunteer Mothers.” 

Follansbee glanced at it listlessly. 

“Where is that big stiff, Jimmy Taylor?” he asked. ‘I 
want to see him.” 

“He’s gone,”’ answered Dave; “but he left a note in the 
box for you. Something about the crusade, I guess.” 

There was small satisfaction in that note; it consisted of 
a two-line quotation from Sir Walter Scott: 


Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive! 


“It was a pretty nice little web when I got through with 
it,” muttered Follansbee; “but now it’s suffering from 
over-collaboration. Jimmy—confound him!—has reén- 
forced it with barbed wire. I started out as the spider, but 
Jimmy has cast me for the fly—yes, and chucked me bang 
into the middle of the web too! If he only hadn’t 
ribbed up that fool meeting!” 

The next few days were cruel ones, marked by an astound- 
ing growth of the Frankenstein creation. Fortunately 
for the creator of Mr. Hemmingway, the other papers 
refused to have anything to do with the Volunteer Mother 
movement. The band wagon had started without them, 
and they refused to climb to a modest seat and play the 
oom-pah, oom-pah parts while the Morning Oracle shrilled 
the solo. They characterized the Western Branch of 
the Volunteer Mothers’ Vigilance Committee of America 
as a Munn affair pure and simple, and let it strictly 
alone. This was the only sweet drop in a bitter cup. 

The Cuthbert Feaglers, however, 
displayed activity enough and to 
spare, and their zeal almost drove 
poor Follansbee wild. Hourly he was 
summoned to the telephone to confer 
with them about the “arrangements.” 
Would Mr. Hemmingway like this? 
Would he object to that? The un- 
fortunate young man grew to hate the 
name of Hemmingway with a deep 
and consuming hatred, and to loathe 
all reformers, male and female. Daily 
he was driven to write follow-up 
stories, extolling the virtue of the 
Volunteer Mother movement; daily 
he invented fresh particulars and ma- 
chinery for the inner workings of the 
V. M. V. C.; and daily the arrange- 
ments for that fatal meeting went on— 
the meeting which was to disclose Mr. 
Curtiss Lloyd Hemmingway in the 
flesh! 

At first Follansbee thought he saw 
an easy way out of his predicament. 
He planned a serious nervous collapse 
which would prevent Mr. Hemming- 
way’s appearance; in fact, he was on 
the point of receiving word to that 
effect, when out of a clear sky Mr. 
Hemmingway again telephoned Mr. Feagler with the 
glad news that his health was greatly improved. Jimmy 
Taylor’s dependable Carson Park friend was evidently a 
man who could be trusted to lend a crutch to alimping 
Frankenstein monster. And, of course, the effervescing 
Feagler at once telephoned the good news to the Oracle 
office; whereupon Follansbee tore his hair and cursed 
Jimmy Taylor, hip and thigh. 

“You oughtn’t to kick,” said the swing man, grinning. 
“Did you ever hear what happened to Frankenstein? 
Kind of an interesting tale—with a moral.” 

“Spring it!” said Follansbee briefly. 

“Well,”’ said Taylor, “Frankenstein was a student and 
he built something that looked like a man out of odds and 
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“Well, So Long, Alibi Ike; the Next Time a Reformer 
Ducks Out Get His Address, Willi You?”’ 
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ends—scraps that he picked up in graveyards and dissect- 
ing rooms—an arm here and a leg there. When he got 
enough parts he assembled ’em—all same cheap automo- 
bile. The joke of it was that the darned thing came to life!”’ 

“Lovely little story!’’ commented Follansbee. “‘ Well?” 

“Oh, nothing; but the creature didn’t have any name, 
andso the name of Frankenstein has been wished onit. Now 
whenever a man starts something he can’t stop they say he 
hasa Frankenstein creature on his hands. Get me?” 

“‘T will some day—and you can bet on it!” was the grim 
response. ‘‘My Frankenstein was as dead as a mackerel, 
and would have stayed that way but for you. Now look at 
him! He’s come to life and you’ve framed up a meeting of 
longhairs for him to address! That was a rotten trick to 
play on a friend!” 

“The moral is, Never start anything,’’ said Taylor cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Frankenstein found that out. The thing he created 
got him into all kinds of trouble. 
Think it over, son.’’ And the 
swing man went out of the office. 

“Gee! I wish I could kill this 
reformer!’’ sighed Follansbee. 


“But if I do everybody will want “Et 
to goto his funeral. Ifhe vanishes 4 es < 
into thin air, orfailsto showupon /—— Ri 
Monday night, there’ll be an in- ‘wt 


vestigation and I will get the well- 
known ax in the well-known neck. 

Somebody has simply got to 
address that meeting! But who?”’ 

It was while contemplating the 
needle-pointed horns of this dilemma 
that Follansbee blundered into the 
thought thatthe Cuthbert Feaglers were 
strangers to him, and hea stranger to 
them. He had conversed with them 


over the telephone, but 
that was all. es 
Follansbee reflected on 
this situation while he 
rolled and smoked four 
cigarettes. Pitching 
away the fourth stub, 
he rose and went to the 
telephone, where he 
called up the Feagler 
i residence. 

“Hello! This Mrs. Feagler? Follans- 
bee speaking. If it’s not too much trouble would you 
mind reading over to me a list of the people you have 
invited? Yes; I’ll hold the wire.’’ 

Ten minutes later he clicked the receiver on its hook 
with a deep sigh of relief, and that evening he purchased a 
vest-pocket cake of pumice stone, than which there is 
nothing better for removing yellowish stains from the 
finger-tips. He also sent his frock coat to the tailor for 
pressing. 

qr 
N MONDAY afternoon Follansbee received word that 
Mr. Achilles K. Munn desired to see him. The owner 
of the Oracle was a fat and pompous gentleman, who 


believed that the best way to endear himself to hi 
men was to summon them into the presence 
them with a dreary lecture, larded with oily niet 
Follansbee entered the private office in fear an 
bling. 

“Ah, young man,” rumbled Mr. Munn, “glad | 
you! You have—uh—been handling this Volum M 
question, eh?” 

Follansbee pleaded guilty as charged. Bi 

““A very excellent work, sir,’ continued the owne 
have been—uh—deeply interested. Mrs. Munn has 
deeply interested. Mr. Holland tells me you i 
write up the meeting to-night.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Follansbee meekly. s 

“Do your best on it,’’ rumbled Mr. Munn he; 
“The Oracle is—uh—committed to just such work as 
the saving of the young and the—uh—welfare | of the 
I shall read your report with a great deal of ; 
ure, young man. See that it is a good one.” 

“Pll do my best.’ a 

Mr. Munn smiled a fat smile. 

“Angels can do no more; in fact, I think a 
would make—uh—poor reporters. Too fi 
They wouldn’t get the—uh—human view 
Always keep the human viewpoint, my Bey. 
essential. Good day!”’ 

“What did the old windbag want?” io 
city editor curiously. 

“No more than he ever does,” 
sullen reply. 


ee 5 


was a3 end 
“He has to burble just be 


Saree 


his ea ee that Hemmingw aa meet 
night and he had to get it out.” 

“Yes,” said Holland; ‘‘he fed it to me too, W 
the fullest kind of'an'account. You can — 
self regardless on that speech. 72 | 

“‘T’m going to, Dave,’’ was the sober answer. 


Atseven-thirty a cab stopped in front of theFe 
residence and a tall young man ascended the s\ 
He was quite pale; there was a hunted expressic 
his eyes and the skirts of his frock coat fla 
about his thin shanks. All things considerec 
might, without a make-up, have passed for aner’ 
wreck, for in truth he was one at that moment. 
Feagler had been watching from a _— ani 
hastened to open the door. 

“Tam Mr. Hemmingway,” said the young | 
in low, hoarse accents. ‘‘Mr. Feagler, I presum 

“Your presumption is entirely correct!” "twit 
the host. “I was almost beginning to b ne 
about you. Delighted to greet you, sir—del 
I do assure you! My humble roof is honor 
your presence—honored indeed! Mrs. Feagler 
be down in just a moment. She has been so anx 
to discuss all our plans—so anxious to know } 
Ah, yes, your hat! There! . . . Andn 
if you would care to look over the rooms — Tl 
may be a few changes you might wish to sugge 

Above everything else, Mr. Hemmingway a 
to look over the rooms. Mr. Feagler, s )] 


? 


The portiéres between parlor and stings TO 
been taken down, most of the furniture mo\ 
and the space thus secured filled with small: fol 
chairs, kindly furnished by Mr. Feagler’ protl 
in-law, in the undertaking business. M a 
conducted the honored guest between the rovs 
funebrial equipage and faced about in front 0 of 
sitting-room fireplace. 

“We thought best that you should stand} 
instead of in the parlor,” said he. ‘‘In case there 
late comers they will not disturb you. There ar ot 
chairs, which we will place in the front hall as soo1 as th 
are filled. Mrs. Feagler thought we should } 
serve as much of the home atmosphere as possible i 

““SoIsee,”’ remarked Mr. Hemmingway, gloo 

@ 


ing the rows of empty chairs. ‘‘A very pretty 1 

“Mrs. Feagler’s—entirely,” said the little m 
if there is anything you can suggest ——” 

“The lights,” said Mr. Hemmingway, blinking 
“the lights distress me. Perhaps, if y 
few of them out dt ; 

“Yes, of course!” cried Mr. Feagler. “ Of ¢ 
There, and there!”’ The electric switches snapped ' 
spoke; the glare fadéd into a dim religious light. 
better, isn’t it, Mr. Hemmingway?”’ 

“Much better. And, if I may suggest anoth 
there must be no reception—before or after t 
I fear I am hardly up to the task of meeting pe 
doctor made me promise to speak and come aw: 
ately; in fact, I am here against his earnest 
insists a 

At this juncture Mrs. Feagler trundled into 
with a great rustling of silks, and was formaill 
to the lion of the evening. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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7 OU may say what you like,” said 

Billy firmly, ‘‘but I’ll never marry 
- a girl that won’t speak to me. 
sir! I’d as soon marry you—or 
ith. Don’t say 
la to me!” 
What’sthe matter 
us?” demanded 
Jet Armstrong 
ly,from the porch 
is. 
While I am no 
jened moralist,” 
fi Pierre in a 
sked voice, “both 
‘ou, you know— 
ly, Vi'let! It’s— 
‘ unusual—very 
sual!” 
Oh, bother! Why 
ildn’t you marry 
of us, William?’’ 
‘Cousins,’ said 
y briefly. 
Nonsense! I’m 
‘your cousin,” 
Judith. 
Vi is my cousin 
| you’re Vi’s 
sin. Same thing,” 
Billy heartlessly. 
my, and all that. 
you see how it 


Billy Armstrong, 
‘re horrid!” de- 
2d Violet. “Of 
‘the stuck-up 
ae I ever saw, 

’re the worst. 
irming Billy! 
liam the Con- 
‘or! Yah!” 
Hell hath no fury 
‘a woman—quo- 
on marks,” said 
rre. **You’ve 

their feelings, 
io 
Vain Miss Violet!”’ mocked Billy, and lifted his voice in 
* “Vain Miss Violet, there she goes, 

All dressed up in her Sunday clothes!” 


That’s a pretty little thing, Armstrong. Why don’t 
have it set to music?” 

That’s right, Mr. Dowlin. You stick up for us,” 
‘ed Violet. “You’re not my cousin, are you?”’ 

If you weren’t my cousin, Ju,’”’ said Billy dreamily, 
night consider you. You’re not so bad looking, you 
W. ” 

Yes, I know. And I don’t have to depend altogether 
ny looks, either. There is always the Elliott Plow 
ks. It is one of my greatest charms. 


“What care I how black I be, 
Forty pound shall marry me! 
" If forty won’t, then fifty shall, 
: For I’m my daddy’ s bouncin’ gal!” 


('ll tell you who’d be a good match for Judy,” said Billy 
emplatively. ‘The only man I know who might— 
ibly—manage her when she goes on these little tan- 
as, is that chap that called the plug-uglies last night.’’ 
What was that, Billy?” asked Vi. “No trouble with 
miners, I hope?” 

Nerviest thing I ever saw—and the silliest,” said 
te. “Heroic defense of the Welsh by a student of 
uage and literature—man that never saw a harpoon. 
nterested devotion, I call it. Should be reported to 
rew Carnegie, the great medaler.” 

But what’s the story? We’re all in the dark.” 

Billy’ll tell you. He talked to the Champion of 
iry all the rest of the evenin’. Thicker’n Damon and 
tybdis, they were.” 

) Billy told the story, interrupted by many “Oh’s!”” and 
’s!” “What was the chap’sname, Hines?” he finished. 
ve forgotten.”’ 

Rainboldt,” said Ed Dowlin. “Dick Rainboldt.” 
aee!”? said Judith. Her eyes grew big and round; her 
burned. 

Another!” groaned Billy in great disgust. 
at her blushin’!”” 

Where’d you meet him, Ju?” demanded Violet. 


“Lordy, 
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so obviously sincere that she abandoned 
half-measures and wept openly. 

“You inhuman idiot!” said Miss 
Armstrong. 


‘“Howl, you miserable 
ereature, howl! 
Serves you right!” 


DUN WN 


“*So kind of you, 
Sir Walter,’’observed 
Billy in a mincing 
voice. ‘‘‘Here’s a 
quarter for you. 
Railleh, Mr. Du 
Guesclin, I find I 
have forgotten my 
purse.’ Oh, Lord!”’ 

Judith began to 
wail afresh. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! 
I’m so ashamed! 
I—I never knew any 
working men. I 
didn’t kno-ow!” 

“Rot!” said Billy 
brutally. ‘‘Come off 
that stuff! Yourdad 
was a working man— 
is yet. 

“Tf he could have 
had his way you’d 
have been brought 
up as an American 
girl, Aunt Jen al- 
ways tried to be 
snobby. Snivel now, 
do! You’ve jolly 
well got a good right 
to. Go to it!” 

“Come, Miss Elli- 
ott, it isn’t so bad as 
all that,’’ said Dow- 
lin. “You can make 
itright with him, you 
know. Cheer up!” 

“Oh, do you think 
so?” Judith put out 
ahand tohim. “T’ll 


A Little Man With a SixsShooter Came From Behind the Old House, Driving a Taller Man Before Him 


“Oh, I’m such a fool—such an unfortunate little fool!” 

‘Sounds interestin’,”’ said Hines. “‘Make good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever. Tell it to us.” 

cs The day my horse got away, I—I met him on the trail 
and we came—— Oh, I can’t! I’m ashamed!” said 
Judith through her fingers. 

“T see,” said Pierre. 


“© stay,’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!’ 
Suspicion filmed the stranger’s eye, 
And to the maid he made reply, 

‘Excelsior ?’”’ 


“Beast! Pierre Hines, you’re just horrid, so there! I 
won’t tell you—I won’t! It was awful—worse than any- 
thing I’ve ever done.” 

“Tt must have been awful,” said Miss Violet. 
you've got to tell us.” 

“T—I ——” began Judith wretchedly. ‘I 


“Yes, you, you, certainly. Go on!” encouraged Billy. 


“Now, 


eh, Dowlin?”’ 

“She makes dimples,” said Dowlin dismally. ‘She 
looks down—up at the hills—and sideways, to get the 
range, and then she gives you a broadside all at once. 
It’s fierce! Tell us, Judith; you might as well. Just give 
us the outlines. We can fill them in.” 

Judith buried her burning face in her arms; half sobbing, 
half laughing, she blurted out the outlines of the shame- 
ful story. 

“Gabriel’s trump, and it doubled!” said Pierre. 

“Rather!” said Dowlin, and whistled in his teeth. 

Billy groaned. 

“T told you all the time how it would be,” he said in a 
weary and discouraged voice. ‘‘The cow has eaten the 
grindstone at last!” 

There was a heavy silence. Judith peeped out timidly 
from her shelter. Miss Armstrong stared at her in unas- 
sumed horror. Billy supported his chin with both hands, 
with hopeless, unseeing eyes upon the far peaks of Fantasia 
Mountain. Pierre clung blindly to the corner post of the 
piazza, wrestling with some great emotion. She turned to 
Ed Dowlin, to find his honest blue eyes filled with a pity 


apologize, of course, 
if that will do any 
good.” 

“Apologize? You want to crawl!” said Violet. 
want to grovel!”’ 

“Offer to do his washing,” advised Billy. ‘That is the 
only thing I can think of that will square you properly.” 

“Or his mending,” supplemented Pierre in a choking 
voice. 

“That might well be called 

“Pierre Hines!” Judith sprang to her feet with flashing 
eyes. “If you dare perpetrate any of your vile, execrable 
puns while I’m in such tr-trouble, I’ll never speak to you 
again! I’m going to grovel! I know where Mr. Rainboldt 
lives—just over the divide, at the James ranch. I’ll go now. 
I'll bring him back with me. Billy, you saddle Tippytoes 
for me while I change.” 

“T say, don’t wash off the tearstains, Ju. That'll fetch 
him. You look rippin’!’’ said Billy. 

“Tmbecile!”’ said Judith, and disappeared. 

“T haven’t laughed so much since Uncle Jim died,” 
declared Pierre. 

“Well, she got hers! Did you ever hear the like of that 
caper?”” demanded Miss Violet inelegantly. “We cer- 
tainly punished that young lady for fair. All her mother’s 
fault too. Hope we didn’t rumple her precious feelings 
too much. I'll run upstairs and smooth her down a little 
before she goes.” 

“Women,” said Billy in great disgust, “‘are all alike. 
Vi has gone to help Judith get her war paint on. Poor 
Rainboldt!”’ 

Judith flashed through the gate a little later, waving a 
gay farewell to Violet and the three young men. Sabbath 
chimes pealed mellow from the towers of San Clemente 
church as she clattered up the stony road. 

“The Bells of Saint Clemens!” said Pierre soberly. 
“You ’member what I said at the tennis match, Dowlin? 
She’s makin’ her choice right now—little Judy! 


‘Que t’as de belles filles, 
L’ Amour les comptera!’ 


“You 


“T’m a seventh son of a calamity howler, and I want 
to put my prophecy on record—little Judy is a goner!” 

Charming Billy watched until Judith was a speck in the 
distance. He put out one hand to Dowlin and one to 
Violet. 
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The Shot Was Followed by a Dozen More, the Steady Pumping of a Repeater 


“She isn’t my cousin,” he said in a wretched little 
whimper. ‘“‘I want my little black Toodles!”’ 


virt 


R. DICK RAINBOLDT, being minded to teach to 

the Stargazer bronco the beginnings of his duty, 
found a bunch of cattle upon a stony hillside, with an 
unbranded calf of their number, a “short yearling,” 
appertaining to Emil James. He hustled the bunch down 
to a sandy draw, where no harm might befall calf or horse; 
and there he closed in with a whirling loop, scattering the 
bellowing tailenders. The calf was swift, but studious 
Stargazer was swifter; there was a skillful cast of the loop, 
and the long-ear pitched and bawled at the rope’s end. At 
his end of the rope Stargazer did a few spectacular bounds 
on his own account; but Rainboldt soothed him with voice 
and hand, and mysteriously contrived to avoid entangle- 
ment in the rope. 

The bunch swept on. The yearling came to a momen- 
tary halt. Dick touched Stargazer with the spur, and, as 
the horse darted forward, he twitched the slack so that the 
yearling crossed it. At the same moment he reined Star- 
gazer to his haunches; the long-ear executed a creditable 
somersault. Dick jumped off; he knotted the bridle rein 
deftly to the rope; he raced swiftly to the calf, tugging at 
the tie-string round his waist as he ran. 

The yearling rose before Dick was halfway down the 
rope; he gave a heart-chilling battle cry, and made straight 
for his persecutor. Dick leaped aside. Stargazer tried to 
run. Horse and long-ear crossed the rope in opposite 
directions and both were thrown to the ground. As the 
yearling fell, the cowboy pounced upon him, gathered the 
frenzy-beating feet together with a swoop of legs and arms, 
made a few quick passes and rose. The captive was hog- 
tied. Dick threw off the choking neck-rope. 

Stargazer scrambled to his feet, terrified; he decided to 
go away, but the bridle reins were tied fast and Dick was 
at the other end of the rope, with his heels plowing in the 
sand. Stargazer came to a halt, snorting; calling softly as 
he drew near, Dick came up the rope, coiling it as he came. 
He untied the reins, patted Stargazer’s quivering muzzle, 
and put foot to stirrup. ver 

It was time. The long-ear, madly threshing his head, 
bawled frantic terror and indignation. Down the draw, at 
this piteous outcry, a furious cow reappeared, prompted by 
maternal affection. She was too near for comfort. Star- 
gazer whirled, plunging. Rainboldt slid into the saddle; 
he whirled his rope and shouted. The cow charged in a fine 
frenzy, head down, tail up, vociferous. Rainboldt strove 
vainly to turn her with shout and onsweep. Her blood 
was up; she held theright of way. Slipping aside, Dick fell 
in behind her and drew up close beside. The circling rope 
poised rhythmically; it swooped down over her shoul- 
ders in exact time with her plunging feet, whirling over, 
forward and downward, as it came; the uplifted hand drew 
the noose tight, the pony swerved; “forefooted,”’ the 
luckless avenger turned in air and lit on her side with a 
resounding thump. Stargazer, swinging awkwardly, was 
near to following her example, but managed to keep his 
feet. The cow rose pluckily, gasping but undaunted. 
Bellowing defiance, she lowered her head for the onset; 
but the rope tightened with a cruel jerk, and she went 
down again. This time she took the count. When she 
got to her legs Dick allowed the loop to go slack; it 
dropped from her feet. When Rainboldt and the horse 
made a pass at her she turned tail and made off, defeated 
and grumbling. 

Dick rode leisurely back to his calf. He gathered brush 


for a tiny fire. Stargazer, bridle tied to rope-end, watched _ 


with excited interest every fresh move of this unaccount- 
able master. He began to think he would like the cow 
business. 

Dick took the little running-iron from his saddle and 
shoved it in the fire. He sat cross-legged in the sand and 
permitted himself the luxury of a cigarette. The calf 
blatted dismally. 

“Please, Mr. Rainboldt!’’ 

Mr. Rainboldt started as if he had really heard the 
words. He blinked, and put up a hand to brush away the 
illusion. But the illusion persisted. faintly. 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“This is getting to be a habit,” said Mr. Rainboldt 
calmly. He held up one hand and checked off the fingers 


of it with the thumb. ‘‘Three—three and a beer—twelve 
hours ago at that. This is serious.” 

“Won’t you please forgive me?” 

Dick turned his head; he leaped to his feet, scattering 
the branding fire. Judith Elliott was close behind him. 
She sprang down. Tippytoes whinnied to Stargazer 
politely. Dick took one glad step forward and checked, 
stiffening; the girl came on to meet him. 

“Mr. Rainboldt, I’m dreadfully ashamed of myself,’ 
said Judith in a small, meek voice, ‘‘and I humbly beg 
your pardon.” 

The unfortunate calf rolled imploring and hopeful eyes 
at her as she came. Not Dick; the yearling. 

“Here, you mustn’t feel that way,” said Dick stiffly. 
“Forget it! No bones are broken, that I know of.” 

“You must remember that I’m only a very ignorant and 
silly girl,’ said Judith feverishly, “‘and then you’ll forgive 
me—won’t you?” 

“Great Scott, you mustn’t feel like that. I don’t bear 
any grudge.” 

“That don’t sound very cordial, Mr. Rainboldt.” 

Dick pushed back his tawny mane. 

“Cordial?” He waved his hand hospitably. ‘Sit 
down—make yourself at home. Is that what you want me 
to say, Jud—Miss Elliott?” 

“No, it isn’t. I hurt you shamefully, and I want you to 
say ‘Jud—Miss Elliott, I forgive you’—just like that. 
Those very words. Mr. Rainboldt, I walked home every 
step; I wouldn’t get in the stage. My heels were blistered 
and my tongue was too. Yes, it was. I said ‘Jud—Miss 
Elliott, walk, expression, walk!’ Now you'll forgive me, 
won’t you—Dick?”’ 

She held out both hands and Dick took them with 
marked unresistance. . 

“Tt sounds intolerably silly, but if it will make you feel 
any better, Miss Elliott 

“Jud—Miss Elliott,’”’ corrected the lady. She swept a 
swift glance at him from beneath her dark lashes. 

“Jud—Miss Elliott, then—if you feel that way about 
it, you may consider yourself forgiven—but unforgotten.”’ 

Then a strange thing took place. Her warm, dusky face 
was near him, her eyes were shining. Dick tried honorably 
to free his hands and withdraw; Judith, for her part, did 
the same, as honorably; and both failed dismally. It hap- 
pens that way sometimes. Indeed, it is hard to say what 
might not next have chanced had it not entered Stargazer’s 
head, quite providentially, to go back to the high hills and 
liberty. That broke the spell. Dick was standing on the 
rope; he grabbed it just in time. When he had brought 
the runaway to his senses the girl had fled to her own 
horse and was regarding him across the saddle, grave and 
bright-eyed. 

“That was a narrow escape,” 

SoG EWS a 
Stargazer. 

“T wish he had gotten clear away from you,” mused 
Judith, her cheek on the saddle. 

“Oh, was that what you were talking about?” 

“Tt was. I wish he had. Then you might have ridden 
my horse, while I walked and—and evened it all up.’”’ Her 
face reddened with shame. ‘‘That was such a dreadful 
thing I did!” 

“Young woman,” said Dick firmly, “listen to me. 
Never speak of that fortunate affair again, do you hear? 
No references to allusions either. Mind, now! And get 
on your horse, please. I’m going to turn this calf loose in 
a moment.” 

“ Aren’t you going to brand him?” 

“Tam not. Ugly business, branding—not Oeaeaor for 
you to see, when there’s no need of it. I was just teaching 
my horse about ropin’, anyhow. James can get his a 
any day. I don’t care if he never gets it.” 

“T know what you are going to say next.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“You're going to say, Jud—Miss Elliott, and may you 
see me home?” 

“Tam,” said Dick. ‘Correct! And what am I eg atl 
now?” He swung into the saddle. 

“Tf I tell you,” said Judith reflectively, ‘ 
take advantage?” 

“T’d scorn to do so,” said Dick virtuously. 

“Cross your heart and hope to die?” 

Dick performed the required rite. 


said she. 
agreed Dick, and looked his gratitude at 


‘you won’t 


-in full sympathy, and a strike comes just the sam 


‘said,.‘ 
The right guess is good thinking; I call it thin ie 


-and shootin’ revolvers. 


‘bullet or your thought goes home as easy. and ¢ 


allow for windage, altitude and the number of 4 
_ your belt, hold your breath, take a long sig! 
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“You are thinking that I am oie t 
for a compliment. You’re wrong. Tm 
to make a confession—of which you are ti 
no advantage. I told you a whoppin 
wrong story just now, Mr. Rainboldt.” 

Mr. Rainboldt made a swift review of recent ever 

“Oh, that!” he said scornfully. ‘‘The narrow es 
you mean? You didn’t mean the pony; you meant 

“Yes. We mustn’t let it happen again.” She purse 
lips to a prim line; but there were little struggling w. 
and wriggles. 

“We will not; let me reassure you. It would 


Judith’s eyes brimmed with mirth. 

“Silly!” she said. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?”’ said Dick cheerfully. « Anidayoi 
that a wrong story—that feeble attempt? Better le 
give you some lessons if you want to learn to be a 
Why, you poor, innocent child, that wasn’t even a | 
hood, much less a good round lie, That was timidity 

“You are quick-witted,” acknowledged Judith. ‘ 
boys said so. They’re waiting for you, you know. Ip 
ised to bring you back with me if you’d come.” 

“The boys?” 

“You met them—Billy Armstrong & Coast 

“Oh!” said Dick doubtfully. 

“They’ll want to talk to you. You quite et 
hearts, Mr. Rainboldt. Solet’sgallopup. It’s gettingl: 

“Wait a minute, please. Did you mean for alway 
only not now?” ® 

“T don’t understand you.” ee 

“T wasn’t to take advantage of your confession, you: 
Does that mean never—or not now?”’ cer, 

Judith looked at Fantasia Mountain; she looked d 
she peeped under her long lashes at Mr. Rainboldt, a 8 
sidelong glance. Then the lashes drooped upon 
flaming cheeks. Sy 

“Not now,” said Judith faintly. _ 
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O YOU mean to tell me,” demanded Di 
youre all three of you stockholders?” 

“Just Pierre and I,” said Billy. ‘‘Dowlin 
of his own, such as it is.” 

It was Monday afternoon. Dinner was over. 
the midday meal in San Clemente. Rainboldt sat ¢ 
more on the Armstrong porch—with the stockhol 
named and the independent mine owner this ti 

Having been specially requested by these t 
gentlemen to take an hour’s nap, to visit a neighb 
clear out, at all events—the two young ladies h 
for the nap, and had flounced indoors in no 
humor, leaving the young gentlemen in trium 
undisputed possession of young Mr. Rainboldt. 

“Since my advice is not asked for, I'll give it,” 
“You sit here and tell me you’re in sympathy 
strikers. Then you spring it on me that you 
holders. Queer stunt, I call it. Operators and w 
now there are two words which mean exactly 
thing; but do they? Nay, brethering! The whole hi 
of what we have agreed to call civilization is in th 
words. A mine worker is one who works mine 
operator is one who works men.’ 

“Fascinatin’ ihe ag word study. But about | 
now?” 

“The tidy of operators has a direct bearing 
you'll find, Mr. Armstrong. Here are owners 


the answer? As an innocent bystander, I say, lo 
operator.” 
“T don’t get you,’ said Billy. 
“You have to play deep for these fast ones,” 
Dick grinned. “‘The worst thing about educ 
‘is that it fosters a brutal prejudice against 


lots.” 

““T- don’t know what he means,”’ said Pies 
neither does he.” 

“T do too,” said Dick. ‘‘There are two ways 
Just two. One is hai 


click-click-bang! You don’t aim nor nothin’, 


a carrier pigeon. And you can’t tell anybody h 
Hither you can or you can’t, that’s all there is al 

“The other way is slower and mebbe surer. 
at the: thermometer, get the distance by tria 


’g the army style of shooting—the logical style of 
cng. It is mighty good. I’ve seen some dead center 
s-eyes done that way. Me, I like snap-shootin’.” 
Show us. Produce.” 

Jisten, then. We will assume that you fellows repre- 
the average Torpedo stockholder. You don’t want 
ike; the miners didn’t want a strike; your uncle, one 
1e largest owners of Torpedo stock, was surprised at 
trike. Virtuously indignant, also, I gather. But the 
t is, for my purposes, that the strike took him by 
rise. Also, and vastly pertinent, the strike took the 
ers by surprise. It seems to have been wished on them 
thoroughly competent wisher. Who and why is the 
y little surpriser who surprises so many widely differ- 
yoor kinds of people?”’ 

je stockholders stared at each other. 

spencer?” 

Mendenhall,” said Pierre. “Billy, Spencer wouldn’t 
‘do a thing like that on his own hook.” 

3ut,” said Billy, “my uncle assures me that Menden- 
sticks up for the strikers at every turn, and is greatly 
essed by the whole affair.” 

Was that like Mendenhall?” asked Dick. 
ywlin removed the cigar from his mouth. ‘It was not. 
denhall is a highly adjustable phrase on wheels by 
, inelination and training,” he said. 

Such eloquence from Dowlin is worth a volume from 
other man, Mr. Rainboldt,” said Pierre. ‘There you 
-Mr. Mendenhall’s biography in full. Dowlin is not 
lly given to poetic licentiousness.”’ 

{nd the superintendent?” 

Cou know where they keep things here, Billy. Get the 
mers.” 

dxhaustive and painful researches,” said Billy, “‘have 
itrovertibly shown that Spencer is more objectionable 
1ore different ways than 
other man west of any 
2 east of a given point and 
eonaline drawnduesouth 
ce versa, as the case may 
Makes me think of Mr. 
er, all teeth and smile and 
e hands. The man’s a 
der.” 

Eave ’arf a brick at ’im,”’ 
Pierre. 

ck nodded sagely. 
‘thought so. The miners 
been talkin’ to me—tell- 
me things they didn’t 
y themselves. They bear 
put in every respect. Old 
Breen stayed with us last 
t, too, and I found out a 
from the things he didn’t 


Chis strike was forced like 
‘ced card in a conjurer’s 
The miners got treat- 
> no self-respecting man 
d bear—a reversal of all 
edo traditions, even of the 
y Spencer had followed 
: he came. The timber 
ly was cut short suddenly, 
out reason, and where it 
needed most. At exactly 
ame time the ugly treat- 
> began—dockin’ wages, 
rary discharge of men for 
ause given, hard words, 
oken slights.”’ 
3ut what motive could 
> be in all this?” 
[The love of unearned 
ay is the root of all evil. 
n did this begin? I asked 
—Three weeks ago.— 
re were they workin’ at 
time?—All over; lots of 
*s.—But where was the 
: bein’ pushed?—At such 
ace. Another man, old 
‘olm Jedcoe, remembered 
the ore had struck him 
musually promising just 
re the hazing of the men 
n. Where was that?—At 
a place—the last gallery 
ae six-hundred-foot level, 
u want to know.” 
t occurs to me,” said Billy 
ully, “‘that, as stock- 
ers, it might well have been 
place to have made these 
stigations ourselves, in- 
1 of waiting for a man with 
1s to happen along.” 


“Correct,” said Dick, “except about the brains. You 
chaps have got brains. What you need is a little piece of 
new equipment, a self-starter.” 

“Right-o!” said Pierre. “I knew Billy had to be cranked 
up to get him in action. But I hadn’t noticed it on myself. 
Thanks to you. Proceed. Press the button. Turn on the 
juice. Go easy round the corners.” 

“All right. This A. M. old Pat Breen volunteered some 
information—volunteers it, remember; a suspicious cir- 
cumstance in itself. He remarked, quite casually, in 
reference to nothing at all, that Spencer had made some 
new borings just before the trouble began. Where? ‘Just 
beyond the end of the six-hundred-foot level, as I figure 
it,’ says Breen. ‘Between there and the end of the South 
Tunnel.’”’ 

The two stockholders brought their chairs to a level and 
looked at each other with a wild surmise. 

““My heart is God’s little garden,” quoth Pierre, “and 
this is a plant. Billy, it’s a freeze-out. Was any report 
made of these borings, do you know?” 

“T do. There wasn’t.” 

“Has Mendenhall the cash to buy Torpedo stock if it 
goes down?” asked Dick. 

“T think not. Clem Gray has, though—his nephew.” 

“Tt’s face up, then,” said Dick. “‘They’ve struck rich 
ore; they’re keeping it mum and playing Beggar-my- 
neighbor with the mine to beat down the price of stock. 
How about it, Dowlin?” 

“Face up,” said Ed. 

“T wish, Mr. Rainboldt,”’ said Billy, “that you’d come 
with us and talk with Uncle Jim. Maybe you can make 
him see it.” 

“Not to-day. I gather that your uncle is, shall we 
say, a very firm old gentleman? And we haven’t got] one 
iota—whatever that is—of real proof. Nota thing but the 
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right guess. What you want is samples from the six- 
hundred-foot galleries or the South Tunnel—samples gath- 
ered in the dark of the moon.” 

“But even after we get the samples—and that won’t be 
easy to do without rousing Mendenhall’s suspicions—the 
assayer is Mendenhall’s man,” objected Billy. “We'll 
have to send away for an assay before we can be sure. That 
will take time, and time is just what we haven’t got to 
spare. If another batch of strike breakers comes we're apt 
to have a fair imitation of merry hell here. You’d better 
come along and talk Uncle J. C. over, Rainboldt. You 
could sell a merry-go-round to an undertaker.” 

“T’d rather not. Not to-day, anyhow. I’m apt to get 
out of patience when people are firm, that way. And I 
always like to keep ‘a little patience on hand for emergen- 
cies.”’ 

“Besides,” hazarded Pierre, ‘‘you have problems of 
your own?” 

“Here the girls come now,” said Billy. 


Rainboldt went home early, declining an invitation to 
supper. Miss Violet had been kind, but Miss Judith had 
been inexplicably civil. The experienced man was hurt and 
grieved. His experience had been gained in dealings with 
other men. It is held by many that certain emotions affect 
the judgment adversely. 

He passed the incoming stage; he climbed the steeps of 
San Clemente Pass at sundown; he turned at the summit 
for a red glimpse of the high western plain, a shimmering 
wedge between the foothills. 

A stone rolled clattering; Rainboldt turned his head. A 
man rode down the high trail from the south. Rainboldt 
waited for him. 

“Mr. Rainboldt, I believe?” said the newcomer, and 
flashed a double row of gleaming teeth. 

‘*Your belief is well founded?’ 
said Dick. He knew the man 


The Neighbor Stars Bent Low to Kiss the Hilis 


by description; there could be 
no brother to that false, toothy 
smile, not in San Clemente. 
“And you are Mr. Spencer?’’ 
Dick held the other with his 
eyes; he slipped the silver 
watch from his pocket to his 
bootleg. . The thing was done 
ostentatiously, a palpable in- 
sult. Itbroughtno abatement 
of the white and even teeth. 

“T wish to speak with you, 
Mr. Rainboldt, on a matter of 
someimportance. Ihave been 
waiting for you.” 

“T listen.” 

“T am, as you know, the 
manager of the Torpedo. Mr. 
Connor has given me golden 
opinions of you. He assures 
me that you are the very man 
for my purpose.” 

“Considering your inform- 
ant,” said Dick slowly, ‘‘con- 
sidering yourself, and me—I 
begin to have opinions about 
your purpose.” 

The teeth expressed no re- 
sentment. 

“Connor tells me that you 
are brave to a fault; reckless. 
You are young, high-spirited, 
foot-loose. You have the 
world before you to choose 
from; you'can go where you 
will. You are out of work; it 
is thought that you are not in- 
different to money. May I 
rely on your discretion?” 

“You mean, am I for sale? 
I am—for cash. Stop beating 
about the bush. I get the idea, 
and the words we can save for 
other things. Let’s have it. 
Never mind the sugar-coating. 
I’m not squeamish.” 

This plain speaking was not 
at all to Spencer’s mind. He 
had thought to gloss his pur- 
pose with half words. He drew 
back, disconcerted. 

“Can I trust you?” 

“You can trust me to do 
exactly what you pay me for— 
no more, no less,’”’ said Rain- 
boldt bluntly. 

“But if you do not accept 
my offer?’ 

Dick reflected. 

“Short of burning an orphan 
asylum orrunning a newspaper 
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contest for the most popular young lady, I’m 
your man. If I don’t play I’ll keep mum. 
Giveitaname. No, stop a little. Maybe 
you won’t need to tell me. Why don’t you 
set Connor at it? If itis too strong for his 
stomach you’d better keep still.” 

“No, no; it’s not that at-all,” said 
Spencer eagerly. ‘‘It’s this way. Connor 
and his gang must not have any part in the 
play. And the chief reason for selecting you 
is that your row with Connor the other 
night has identified you with the strikers. 
No suspicion will fall on you.” 

“Tt is to discredit the strikers, then?” 

“Exactly. The strike breakers must be 
above suspicion. The play must be pulled Des 
off when Connor’s crowd are in evidence 
elsewhere, so no blame can possibly attach 
to them. Do it at night. They’ll all be at 
the saloon.” 

“Do what at night? What do you want 
to Fletcherize your talk for? You can’t 
make any deal with me unless you speak out 
of your mouth. What is it you want me 
to do?” 

Spencer lowered his voice to a whisper. 
“You know how to use dynamite, of course? 
Yes? Well, I want you to blow up a tun- 
nel—an adit.” 

“Tn the Torpedo?” 

“Yes. Dll show you which one. We’re 
running it in to drain the mine so we 
can stop the expense of pumping.” 

“And you don’t want it stopped?” 

“Tt will give the union a black eye,” r; 
faltered Spencer, disconcerted again. L @ 7 
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ROPPED against the sugar bowl was a morning paper; 
Preven read it gloomily. Opposite him Pelham read 

his paper on this, the second morning after the crime. 
He turned the leaves and noticed Tryon’s face. 

“What’s new?” demanded Pelham. ‘I waited up for 
you until two last night, but you hadn’t come in then. Any 
developments? Is the French waiter any better?” 

“A little worse, if anything,” grunted Tryon. 

“Well, what did you do yesterday?” 

“Do? What could I do? I mulled over the proposition. 
I did the usual obvious things—the routine things. A 
hundred men from the force, and I guess as many more 
private detectives, are running round the city. Lord, I had 
to do something! But it won’t amount to anything. I 
know that much. As if routine work would land the 
Gray Ghost! Land him, who planned every move like an 
expert chess player!” 

He gulped some coffee. 

“You see, Mr. Pelham, every act of his was planned; 
planned way ahead. If I could lay my finger on some one 
thing that he didn’t plan ahead—but where is it? Jacques, 
who could have tipped me off, is practically dead, so far as 
helping me is concerned. The woman who phoned me twice 
and who wrote me the notes—there was the weak spot, Mr. 
Pelham. It lay in the happenings before the crime was 
committed, in treachery. But—he must have tumbled 
to it. Of course he did. And the crime itself, and the 
escape—nothing there for me. If I could only find some- 
one who had seen Williams—someone who knew him out- 
side of Arabin’s before the crime! But I can’t, and no one 
has come forward to volunteer the information. Yet 
Williams must have conferred—if not with the Ghost him- 
self, with some high agent of his. If I could trace Wil- 
liams—some apparently innocent conversation before the 
crime—some little meeting—but I can’t.” 

“What about the assault on Jacques?” asked Pelham. 
“Who was the woman that gave those notes to him?” 

Tryon snorted disgustedly. 

“As if I hadn’t wondered that a hundred times!” 

“Wondered it—yes. But Jacques had told you that 
you’d spoil everything if you attempted to find out who 
she was. 

“You took his word for it; you didn’t try. And since 
Thursday you’ve forgotten about her. At least you’ve 
not thought of trying to find her have you?” 

“The Gray Ghost must have tumbled to her; that’s 
why Jacques was laid out,” replied Tryon. “He’s taken 
care of her. If she’s not dead he’s got her hidden away. 
Instead of wasting time trying to find her, I’ve been busy 
thinking of him. Jacques had no intimates at all. No one 
seemed to know of any woman friends he had. He was 
never known to call on any women or to take one out any- 
where. That’s according to his landlady and the waiters 
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““Go Back, You Fool, Before That 
Fellow Shoots You’’ 


Rainboldt. ‘I need the information to fix my price by. 
Come through.” 
““Well—no,” admitted Spencer. 
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at Bishop’s. But, anyway, if I know anything of hand- 
writing, the woman who wrote those notes was a lady. 
Ladies don’t pal round with waiters. They only come into 
contact with waiters at restaurants. Therefore, it’s a 
pretty safe bet that she handed the notes to Jacques at 
Bishop’s. That’s where she’d see him. 

“Of course she might have mailed them; but Jacques’ 
landlady said that, so far as she could remember, Jacques 
had never received a letter at his lodgings. And at Bishop’s 
they mentioned, as proving they knew little about his 
personal affairs, that he never received any letters there. 
She must have handed them to him, And I’d never have 
thought of it butfor you. . . . Well, let’s not congratulate 
each other too soon. Care to come along with me to 
Bishop’s?”’ 

“Rather!” exclaimed Pelham. 

Bishop’s did not do much of a breakfast business; at 
least those who breakfasted there did so at an hour that 
approximated the majority’s lunchtime, and the manager 
was free. 

He received Tryon and his companion at once and 


_ evinced every willingness to aid the detective. At Tryon’s 


request he summoned several head waiters and captains to 
his private office. One by one Tryon questioned them, and 
when the last of them had departed he had a list of eleven 
names on paper. 

They were the names of women who had shown a 
decided partiality for Jacques, who had insisted that he 
personally look after their orders, had invited from him 
suggestions as to their orders. Having cautioned the man- 
ager to keep quiet and told him to repeat the order to his 
employees, Tryon led the way from the restaurant and in 
the lobby of a near-by hotel sat down and looked at the 
list studyingly. 

“We can cross off these four,” he said, indicating them. 

‘6 Why? ” 

“Well, three of them are the wives of well-known 
gamblers. The other is rather notorious.” 

“Just the sort of women who es 

“Think harder,” counseled Tryon dryly. “Would the 
Gray Ghost choose, for any of his gang, notorious people; 
people in the bad books of the police; people who create 
suspicion wherever they’re seen; who cause their compan- 
ions to be suspected as not quite the right sort? And 
especially women of that type? Hardly! We needn’t 
bother with these four. That leaves seven. Well, there’s 
Mrs. Billy Crapaud. Cross her off. Her husband’s got 
four million dollars his father left him, and they’re a silly 
couple who love to think they’re Bohemians. Neither she 
nor he is in this deal. And this Mrs. Ellington—her hus- 
band is the dentist with the big Broadway practice. She’s 
all right. Silly little woman with peroxide hair. I know 
them both. Count her out. That leaves five. And about 
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That worthy knew nothing about Miss Light 


a 
June 17 


“Tl doit,” said Dick. “That will be cheap. Ith, 
from the way you went on, you had a dirtier job 
Twenty-five hundred, cash.” & 

“T’ll give you two thousand.” — | 

“Good night to you,” said Dick, and put his hc 
the trail. ¥, 

“Come back! Come back, Rainboldt. T'll giv 
your price.” a | 

“You sure will, if you do business with me,” said 
riding back. 5. 

“But I can’t pay you in advance. You might ke, 
money and laugh at me.”’ = 

“And if I do your dirty work before I’m paid 4 
keep the money and have a little laugh yourself,” re’ 
Dick tartly. “TI will tell you what I will do with you 
draw straws to see which one trusts the other. OrT’) 
you the first game of seven-up, and not count any turn 
jacks.” a 
“How would it suit you if I paid you half in ad 
and half after you do the job.” oS 

“Suits me. Fair enough. Get your dynamite an 
cash and I’ll turn the trick to-morrow night, afte 
moon goes down.”” | 

“I can’t have the money to-morrow. I have to 
for—for a certain person to come back and dray 
money from the bank. Come Wednesday morning. 
in the post office casually. It won’t do for us to be 
together. I’ll drop in and hand you the money whi 
one is by. The other half I’ll give you the same 
afterward. Don’t let anyone suspect that you know 

“Make yourself easy. I indulge in few social dis 
tions,” said Dick, “but I have a limit. How abou 


“And you don’t want that expense stopped?” repeated dynamite?” \ 


“Get a room at the hotel,” said Spencer. “Registi 
downtown and leave your door unlocked. The stuf 
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these five—well, come on with me while I have a little 
with four of them.” a. oe 

“Do you expect them to own right up?” inquired 
ham mischievously. ae 

“Whoever slipped those notes to Jacques intende 
tip me to the whole game,” said Tryon with certai 
“She stopped, let’s say, because she was afraid to go 
farther. Why was she afraid to go any farther? Bec 
Jacques had had it handed to him. Now then, if she we 
afraid to slip me the rest of the works, it was because 
couldn’t—because the Gray Ghost has silenced her. - 
the woman who was game enough to take the ris 
double-crossing him could be silenced in only two wa; 
by kidnaping or death. I don’t take much stock in 


afraid theory. or 
“ And you'll notice that I said I’d talk with four of th 
If the fifth is missing —— Well, we can do som 


then—that is, if this dope we’re following is the 
Come on!” r 
He used a simple formula. He introduced himself 
his own name and said that he understood the lady 
whom he was calling had wished to see him. From: 
houses and apartments he dismissed himself with apolc 
for his mistake and a promise to make it unpleasant 
person who had sent him on a wild-goose chase. At 
fifth stop it was not necessary to make apologies; 
Light, the actress, whose name had been last up 1 the 
of those who had shown a preference for Jacques’ ser 
when dining at Bishop’s, had gone away, said the 
of the Glenworth. Pd 
No; she had not given up her apartment. He 
stood that she was sick. No; he had not been | 
when Miss Light went away. He hadn’t seen 
Monday afternoon, when she went out, presuma 
way to dine and thence to the theater. This hal 
off duty at six o’clock. Maybe the night hallboy 
something about the time when Miss Light had gone 
Yes; he knew the night hallboy’s address—that 
one’s; the one who had left on Monday morning 
come back. He wasn’t intimate with the boy w 
come to work on Tuesday and didn’t know his a 
Tryon asked for the superintendent of the a 


whereabouts. He simply knew that her maid ha 
that Miss Light had left The Sunlight Girl Compan} 
to a nervous indisposition, of which a sprained an 
been the capping climax, and was going out of tov 

This was on Tuesday morning. Did not th 
remember seeing Miss Light leave on Tuesday? W 
boy might have gone outside to sneak a smoke; su! 
happened. It was hardly probable that Miss 
left while the night boy was on duty, at before 
morning. The day boy simply didn’t want to 
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hing could have occurred of which he was ignorant. 
apartment? Certainly he’d show the gentleman from 
quarters through it. 

it there was nothing in Miss Light’s apartment to give 
proof of her connection with the mystery; and, as the 
rintendent protested, it was natural that she should go 
, without giving much notice. Why not? She rented 
partment by the year; she could do as she wished—stay 
‘away ona vacation. What was the trouble anyway? 
it Tryon returned an evasive answer to this, and 
ly he and Pelham left the Glenworth. The young 
onaire was excited. 

Joesn’t it look as though she’s the one?”’ he asked. 
yon shrugged his shoulders. 

Jot yet. It’s perfectly natural that she shouldn’t make 
3s about going away—that is, if she’s really sick. 
asses don’t quit playing the star parts in successful 
s like The Sunlight Girl unless they are sick—or in 
or unless she were mixed up in something like 
\rabin affair. And that doesn’t seem likely. Still, it’s 
sible enough that one of the women on this list slipped 
aotes to Jacques, and I’m satisfied it was none of 
thers. And Jacques was knocked out shortly after mid- 
;on Monday. Miss Light—if the hallboy tells the 
\—must have left her apartment before six on Tues- 
morning. Some connection there, eh? 

till, her maid saw the superintendent during Tuesday 
oon, which makes it look as though the hallboy was 
iken and that Miss Light left during the forenoon. 
boy may have gone out for a smoke, as the superin- 
ant suggests. However, if Miss Light did leave before 
. M., and her maid later stalled the superintendent 
’d not think anything funny of such an early depar- 
—if the maid remained behind to make things look 
ral—well, the night boy who quit his job on Tuesday 
ting and has not yet returned for his pay might know 
‘thing, eh? We'll look him up.” 

tt the ex-hallboy of the Glenworth was not at the 
ess given. His colored landlady said that he had come 
3room on Tuesday morning and packed up his things, 
uncing that he had won a large sum in a lottery and 
eaving town. No; she had no idea where he’d gone. 
,ooks funny, doesn’t it?”’ said Pelham as they left the 
s Kitchen neighborhood, where the missing hallboy 
ived. 

“here still are lotteries running, you know,” said Tryon 
y, “and the negroes play them a lot. I don’t know; 
-let’s go to the Vandergelt Theater.” 

1t ten minutes’ conversation with the box-office man 
inced Tryon that he had found a mare’s nest. Doctor 
‘once, well known to the theatrical world—Dr. Adams 
uawrence—had sent a note to the managers of the 
ver on Tuesday afternoon saying that Miss Light was 
ring from nervous breakdown brought on by over- 
-and helped to its crisis by her ankle injury of Monday 
>; He had forbidden her to continue with her per- 
ance, he wrote, and had ordered her to go from the 
“Just as the advertisements say,” ended the box- 
» man. 

Vell, what do you think?” asked Pelham when they 
‘in the street again. 

yon grunted. 

hate to think that your idea—ours, then”—and he 
kled—“‘is all to the bad. It looked all to the good. 
the hallboy may have been telling the truth about 
lottery business. It doesn’t necessarily follow that 
0k a large piece of money for 
ing hismouth shut. It doesn’t 
to me that the Gray Ghost 
d take chances with an ignorant 
) knowing his plans.” 

fou want to remember that 
ontly this was one of the impul- 
hhings, the things not planned— 
iort of thing you were looking 
He’d have to take chances 
. Besides, the hallboy may 
lave seen anything that would 
rally make him connect the 
stunt at Arabin’s with Miss 
it. A little rough-house, 
oe, and he was told to keep his 
th shut, and bribed, and told 
ave town.” 

Tuh! Maybe,” said Tryon. 
yway, let’s call on Doctor 
rence.”” 
1ey did so; and when they left him their hopes that 
were on the right scent had risen again, for, under 
yn’S aggressive questioning, the physician yielded 
‘information that might be important. Hesaid smirk- 
’ that he always liked to oblige the ladies. Miss Light’s 
{—Celia, he thought her name was—had called on him 
iday morning. 

e had said that her mistress was going to elope with 
ung man whose father was a multi-millionaire. 

ley wanted to keep the story out of the papers, be- 
2 the prospective groom’s father might be very angry. 


They wanted to break it to him gently later on. Also, 
the young couple did not wish to wait any longer. But 
Miss Light had her contract with the theatrical company. 
Only sickness would permit her to break that. If she 
tried to break it for any other reason there might be 
newspaper talk leading to the discovery of her marriage. 
Would Doctor Lawrence write a certificate stating that 
Miss Light was too ill to act and must go away for a rest? 
And the physician had done so. He hoped that the detec- 
tive—Tryon had mentioned his profession—would not find 
it necessary to confer undesirable publicity upon a man 
who had erred merely because of his desire to help a most 
estimable young woman achieve happiness. It was a 
fishy yarn. 

Tryon merely grunted a disgusted response to his plea 
and departed with Pelham. 

“How about it now?” demanded Pelham. 

“T think enough of it,’”’ replied the detective, ‘‘to have 
a search instituted for that hallboy. If we could find him 
and—well, even though he has four days’ start, it ought 
not to be difficult to locate a bow-legged negro youth whose 
face is pitted by smallpox and who has a permanently 
twisted neck. Cinch, eh?” 

It was too. 

No sooner had Tryon finished describing, over the tele- 
phone to a headquarters detective, the details that he 
wanted wired to every police chief in the country than the 
answer came: 

“Why, you needn’t look any farther than the morgue, 
Lieutenant Tryon. You’ve been away from the department 
and wouldn’t be likely to know; but a negro who exactly 
answers that description was found floating in the Hast 
River on Wednesday with his head caved in.” 

Tryon repeated the news to Pelham. 

“That,” said the detective, awed, “is how the Gray 
Ghost cures the weak spots.” 

“Yes,’’ rejoined Pelham excitedly; ‘‘but it’s proved one 
thing, hasn’t it?—that Miss Morn Light is the woman we 
want?” 

“Yes,” said Tryon; ‘‘and all we have to do is find her. 
All Peary had to do was find the North Pole, you know. 
Very soft!” 

“But her friends Pe 

When that morning had merged into afternoon, and 
afternoon had rolled into evening, and evening had become 
late night, Tryon had learned one certain fact—Morn 
Light had not asingle known intimatein the city. Acquaint- 
ances, fellow actresses who occasionally lunched or dined 
with her; but,no one else. It was true there were people 
who had called on her at the Glenworth—men; but who 
were these men? Their names were Smith, Jones, Brown, 
Robinson, Clarke, and the like—commonplace names. 
At least, such were the names her callers had given to the 
day hallboy at the Glenworth. And who could pick the 
right Smith, Jones, Brown, Robinson or Clarke from the 
many in the city who bore those names, even assuming— 
what probably was not the fact—that those visitors gave 
their right names? 

In Morn Light lay the solution of the Gray Ghost’s 
identity. Of that Tryon was now certain. But those 


people of the theatrical world who knew her could give him 
no real information, themselves possessed none, being 
patently innocent of any connection with the Gray Ghost. 
And her mysterious men callers, who never dined out with 
her, so far as Tryon could learn—and a hundred men had 
been working for hours on this new angle of the case—not 


“If She Catches Us 
Let Her Sink Us! 
I’ul Not Surrender’’ 


one of them was known to Morn’s 
theatrical friends. 

Weary, baffled, at about eleven o’clock Tryon went 
down to headquarters to give his personal scrutiny to 
what new data had come in. But there was only one 
thing that stood out as really important. This was a 


cablegram that had been sent to Arabin and had been 
turned over to the police. It was from Brenner Carlow in 
London, and voiced his extreme anxiety. It read: 


Just read of robbery. Did Hildreth get necklace? 
Answer. 


Tryon knew the necklace to which Carlow referred, of 
course. He called for a cable blank and wrote: 


Who is Hildreth? Wire full details at once. 
lost. 


Necklace 


He signed Brainerd’s name to the message; then, leaving 
orders that any reply to it should be telephoned to him 
the moment it arrived, he went disconsolately home to 
Pelham’s house—and so, as Mr. Pepys would say, to bed. 


XV 


DNA SS interrupted a silent breakfast on Sunday 
morning to tell Tryon that he was wanted on the tele- 
phone. The instrument was in the hall outside the dining 
room, and from it in a moment Tryon called for pencil and 
paper. Pelham leaped from his chair and provided his 
guest with the requested writing materials. Then he 
returned to his breakfast and the Sunday newspapers. He 
heard Tryon order whoever spoke to him to repeat some- 
thing slowly, and heard the detective’s pencil move across 
the paper. 

“*Signed Carlow,’”’ said the detective finally. Then: 
“Get busy, Rafter! I want a report on this Hildreth in 
one hour—no less. If he’s registered at any hotel in New 
York you should find it out in that time. I’ll be here 
waiting for your report.” 

He rang off and reéntered the dining room. 

“Well?” said Pelham. 

Tryon placed before him the paper on which he had 
taken down the telephone message. Pelham read it eagerly: 


Brainerd, Police, New York: Wade Hildreth, London 
solicitor connected with firm handles my affairs here sailed 
Lucantia due last Monday intended return St. Louis 
Thursday held my proxy for stockholders’ meeting New 
York & Middle Western also two million check payable 
Arabin for necklace mailed pictures of him same time so 
no hitch about identification or right to receive necklace 
shade under six feet light hair blue eyes smooth-shaved 
good color straight nose large mouth cleft chin high fore- 
head muscular weight about one seventy keep quiet about 
proxy matter as understand meeting postponed and will 
request New York attorneys to handle matter if Hildreth 
is missing spare no expense offer reward any reasonable 
amount for his discovery fear foul play as absolutely 
honest keep me informed. Signed Carlow. 


“What do you make of it?’’ asked Tryon. 

“You don’t think,” hazarded Pelham, “‘that this Hil- 
dreth could have been mixed up with the Ghost?”’ 

“You mean one of his gang?”’ Tryon shook his head. 
“T’m willing to concede that the Ghost has brains and 
that he’s almighty lucky too; but it’s too much to believe 
that either brains or luck made it possible for him to plant 
one of his gang in the office of Carlow’s London attorneys 
and have that member of his gang chosen as Carlow’s 
messenger to retrieve the necklace Arabin has been con- 
structing for Carlow. Hildreth may have been mixed up 
with the Ghost, but not as an ally. The Ghost may have 
put him out of the way.” 

“How could he have known of Hildreth’s coming? I 
don’t imagine Carlow advertised it, did he?” 

“Carlow says that he 
sent pictures of Hildreth 
to Arabin, doesn’t he? 
Yet Arabin said last night 
that he didn’t understand 
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Carlow’s cable; that he had received no previous word 
from Carlow. Yet letters don’t often go astray, do they? 
Well then?” 

“Williams,”’ said Pelham softly. 

“Sure thing!” said Tryon. “‘ Williams, we know, opened 
all of Arabin’s mail. Perfect cinch for him to hold back 
anything if he chose, eh? And we know that the robbery 
of Arabin’s wasn’t any haphazard affair planned in-a 
moment, It was the outcome of a long-planned scheme. 
Undoubtedly the day had been fixed weeks ahead—and the 
very hour. The time and date wouldn’t be changed if the 
Ghost ‘could avoid it. Such a change might seem a minor 
thing, but it might prove mighty important. The Ghost, I 
imagine, wants things to go through on schedule. Well 
then, he learns from Williams that Carlow is sending a man 
over for the necklace and that the man would arrive last 
Monday. 

“Arabin has told us that the neé¢klace was finished a 
week or so earlier than was expected. Undoubtedly, in his 
original plan, the Ghost had contemplated capturing that 
necklace. He knew that the Arabin workshops are in a 
different building from. the store. He’d not want to plan 
two robberies at the same time, and he couldn’t hope to 
rob the workrooms after robbing the store, or vice versa. 
And he knew—through Williams, of course—that the 
necklace wouldn’t be brought from the shops—and the 
shops are mighty well guarded too—until entirely finished. 
But he probably wanted that necklace. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds was worth while planning for. So 
he fixed a date on which it was pretty certain that the 
necklace would be either in the private safe or in the vaults. 

“Then he learns that the workmen have been quicker 
than he expected and a messenger is coming to snatch the 
prize away. 

“He couldn’t change the date of his operations so as to 
snatch the necklace before Hildreth arrived. What would 
he naturally do? What, considering that Hildreth’s coming 
was kept from Arabin’s knowledge, is the natural assump- 
tion that he did do?” 

“Snatched Hildreth away,” answered Pelham. 

“Exactly! Carlow says Hildreth is honest. We’ve got 
to believe that he is. But he doesn’t arrive at Arabin’s 
store at all. You’d naturally expect that he’d have dropped 
into Arabin’s on Tuesday anyway. And as the St. Louis 
sailed at ten in the morning he’d have had to be at Arabin’s 
round nine on Thursday to get the necklace. Too early for the 
Gray Ghost’s plans. Oh, 
the Ghost nicked him, all 
right. If he hadn’t ——” 

The telephone inter- 
rupted his reasoning. 
Tryon answered it and 
came back in a moment. 

“This is a fine note,’’ he 
said to Pelham. “It was 
easy to locate where Hil- 
dreth went on arriving in 
New York. Name and 
description both fit. He 
went to the Battenberg. 

The clerk just told 
Captain Kenney 
over the telephone 
that a room was 
engaged for Mr. 
Wade Hildreth 
on last Monday. 
A man who said 
he was a clerk at 
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Arabin’s store engaged it in Arabin’s name for Hildreth. 
Hildreth didn’t take the room assigned to him, but took one 
on a lower floor. That don’t seem to mean much, though. 
He didn’t like elevators, the clerk said. Hildreth dined 
alone; about eight he asked the way to the Vandergelt 
Theater and went out. He didn’t come back; but next 
morning, Tuesday, the same guy who had engaged the 
room, the man who said he was a clerk from Arabin’s, came 
down to the Battenberg and said that Mr. Hildreth had 
decided to stop at Mr. Arabin’s house during his stay in 
New York. Brought a note from Hildreth asking that the 
man be given his things. 

“Tt seemed plausible enough, and the clerk—quick- 
witted guy he is too—compared the handwriting of the 
note with Hildreth’s writing on the register, and gave up 
the Englishman’s things at once. The man paid for the 
room and drove off with Hildreth’s bags in an automobile 
and the clerk promptly forgot all about Hildreth. Why 
wouldn’t he? Arabin’s clerk had engaged the room and 
Arabin’s clerk came to get Hildreth’s things. Nothing fishy 
about that and nothing in it to make the clerk later think 
that there was any connection between this piece of business 
and the looting of the jeweler’s store.”’ 

“How do you suppose they were able to imitate Hil- 
dreth’s handwriting?” asked Pelham. 

“Well, it’s perfectly natural to suppose that the Gray 
Ghost, along with his other talents, can do a little forging, 
isn’tit? If he can’t he’s probably got round him a few men 
who are handy with a pen. They’d be rather necessary at 
times. And they had plenty of opportunity to study 
Hildreth’s signature on the register. Anybody could flip 
the ieaves of that. Or Hildreth may have had some writ- 
ing of his own on his person. That’s simple enough. But 
what have they done with him? It isn’t reasonable to 
suppose that the Gray Ghost would burden himself with a 
prisoner. He might do so with a woman like Miss Light, 
but hardly with aman. He’d put him out of the way. 

“Yet, so far as I know, there’s been no man answering 
his description turned up as the victim of any crime or acci- 
dent. And last night, realizing from the murder of that 
hallboy that-I might find other clews—I didn’t know what, 
but I spent a little time on the off chance—I went over the 
descriptions of all the persons that are known to the police 
to have died violent or mysterious deaths since the begin- 
ning of the week. 

“But nobody that I can remember now was at all like 
this description of Hildreth. But anyway, my brain’s buzz- 
ing with descriptions, like I said the whole force would be. 
Read what Carlow says about Hildreth.” ; 

Pelham stared at the words Tryon had written. He 
repeated aloud the part of Carlow’s cable that described 
Hildreth. He repeated it a second time. 

“T may be all off, Jerry,” he said; “but doesn’t it sound 
like the description of the man Daly?” 

Tryon pounced on the paper. He read it again. 

“Daly? It sure does sound like him, Mr. Pelham. More 
than that—it is he! And the check boy to whom Daly 
refused to surrender his hat and coat said he talked like a 
Bostonian. Broad a, you know. Well, that would be 
English too. . . . But—great grief!—Mr. Pelham, why 
should Hildreth call himself Daly?” 

“We knew that Hildreth went to the Vandergelt Thea- 
ter,”’ suggested Pelham. ‘‘We know that Morn Light was 
playing at that theater. We are pretty certain that Morn 
Light knew something about the Gray Ghost and that she 
was passing along information to you—intended to pass 
on more. 

“We know that that inicraetion passed through the 
hands of Jacques. Now then, if Hildreth was Daly, and 
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was in a private room to which he had been condu: 
Jacques, and had gone to Bishop’s under a false nam. 
there a connection there?” 
Tryon stroked his chin. m 
“There’re only two reasons why a man like 9} 
should assume a false name,” he said slowly. “One| 
he might be a crook. Carlow’s cable and our Own ci, 
sense make us drop that idea. The other reason w 
that he did it out of fear or caution. Hildreth, the : 
gelt, Morn Light! Morn Light and Jac 
waiter! . . . Jacques and Hildreth! . 
“Morn Light, unless we’re way off our trolley, w 
ing me. She might have warned Hildreth. 
sent him to Jacques—but Daly got away! A ta 
told the police, when questioned, that he had 
man answering to Daly’s description—and a 
dreth’s—to the Pennsylvania Station at just 
time the strangers went up to the private dini 
Bishop’s after inquiring for Mr. Daly. If Daly y 
dreth, and made his getaway, what’s kept him sile 
early ‘Tuesday morning to to-day, Sunday?” 
“But you have only the words of a chauffeur and 
porter at Bishop’s that Daly was driven to the Pe 
vania Station. And on Tuesday morning the police 
tioned all the station attachés who had been on duty 
time when Daly was driven up there. No one remen 
seeing a man of that description. He hadn’t bot 
ticket anywhere.” 
“He might have had a ticket already,” objected ' ‘ 
“Tf he were really a man named Daly, and not 
Hildreth, an Englishman, a stranger in this city and 
try! But what would Hildreth be doing with : 3 
the Pennsylvania road? If Daly were Hildreth a 
out of town, would he, a man trusted with importan 
by Brenner Carlow, be the sort of man to remain |} 
and silent when he had his duty to do? Espeaiiy 
the robbery of Thursday?” - 
“But, granting that Daly was Hildreth,” said 1 
“and that the Gray Ghost had discovered, that t 
Ghost’s gang had learned that Hildreth was at 
and went there after him and, not getting 
slugged Jacques because they were suspicious of hi fi 
then went after Hildreth. Grant that. Yet Hildret 
taken to the Pennsylvania Station. And a kidn 
couldn’t occur there, even in the late hours, without 
noticing it, you know. Yet Hildreth, if it is Hildreth 
movements we are figuring, was set down in the Pei 
vania Station. And there’s no record of his being att 
there; nor any disturbance on any train. Of cow 
might have been captured at some station, some tot 
the Pennsylvania’s lines; but why was he there Wi 
he go there? 
“Of course Jacques may eins warned him to 
town, but it doesn’t seem likely that Hildreth woul 
such a warning. He’d be more likely to go to the 
he knew something was up than to run out of to 
“Why assume that he even started for out o! 
questioned Pelham. “As I said a moment ago, you 
only the words of the porter and chauffeur t 
drive to the Pennsylvania Station. Logie sug 
Daly was Hildreth. Logic tells us that Hildret 
be likely, a stranger in this country, to take a train. 
town at an hour after midnight, attired in evening clc 
Logic tells us that there’s a possibility that the ° 
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and porter lied. 

“Tf Daly was Hildreth, and not a party to the as 
on Jacques, it is certain that he would have commun 
with the police before this if he was able. If he was 0 
the Gray Ghost’s gang—well, in that case our reas 
falls flat. But does it seem plausible that he 
the gang? His description—Hildreth’s having 
the theater whel 
Light was play 


then this man who looked so like 
Hildreth having been closeted with 
Jacques—what does logic tell you, 
q Jerry?” 
About what it’s told you, Mr. Pelham,” said the lieu- 
unt. “But there’s something that’s a whole lot more 
endable in police work than logic.” 
What's that?” 
The third degree,” said Tryon. ‘‘You never saw it 
ked? It’s interesting. And you’re entitled to take a 
tatits workings, Ithink. Wait till I use the telephone 
have that chauffeur rounded up, and the porter too. 
n we'll ride downtown.” 
| was noon before the chauffeur who said he had 
en Daly to the Pennsylvania Station on the night of 
assault on Jacques was brought to headquarters. But 
sidedoor porter at Bishop’s had been apprehended an 
" earlier and had confessed, before the chauffeur’s 
val, that he had been given a hundred dollars by a 
‘inger to say, if he was questioned, that he had heard the 
answering to the description of Daly order that he be 
en to the Pennsylvania Station. The porter did not 
w the man who had asked him to do this; he only knew 
he had received a hundred dollars for so doing, and 
been promised that if he said anything else he would 
et it very soon. 
onfronted by this confession the taxi chauffeur broke 
n. He said that he had been accosted, on his return to 
\op’s after discharging his fare, by a man who gave him 
‘hundred dollars on condition that he make the state- 
t he had since made to the police. He, too, had been 
atened. He had assumed that some gamblers’ war was 
rogress and he did not care to be mixed up in it. 
thought that the best thing he could do was to keep 
mouth shut. He had known of chauffeurs who talked 
‘reely after deeds of violence had been committed, and 
e chauffeurs later figured as unfortunate principals in 
r deeds of violence. He had conferred with the door 
er and both of them had decided to pocket their bribes 
ido as they were told. Doing as one had been told was 
‘o profitable in the Tenderloin. Squealing to the police 
quite the antithesis of profitable. The chauffeur told 
truth now. He had driven the man who, under the 
e of Daly, had occupied the private dining room with 
{ues to the Glenworth Apartments! 
Where Morn Light lived!’ ejaculated Pelham. 
ryon nodded grimly; his eyes blazed with excitement. 
Now then,’”’ he addressed the shrinking, frightened 
iffeur, ‘‘the porter says that he had never before seen 
man who bribed him. He says that he was stocky and 
it. Is that the way you’d describe the man who 
sted you?” 
he chauffeur nodded. 
Had you ever seen him before?” queried Tryon. 
Listen, boss,’ whimpered the chauffeur. “You know 
t a squealer gets in this burg, don’t you? Ain’t I told 
enough?” 
And you'll have a chance to learn what happens to a 
| who refuses information to the police,’ threatened 
om. “T can put you in a cell and keep you there until 
ve forgotten what a taxi looks like, you know! Loosen 
-quick! Had you ever seen this man before? Did you 
wv him?” 
[ don’t know him,” said the chauffeur, ‘‘but I’d seen 
before. He—I was hangin’ round in front of the Van- 
elt earlier in the evenin’, hopin’ for a fare, and this 
2 man comes out and has me drive him to Patello’s 
1urant. But that’s the only time in my life I ever saw 
before, boss; and that’s gospel!’ 
e seemed to be telling the truth now and Tryon ordered 
taken to a cell, along with the porter, pending his 
sion as to what should be done with them. They might 
e very valuable witnesses. 
utgide, in the swift roadster, on their way to Patello’s 
iurant, Pelham cried excitedly: 
[t looks as though you’re on the track, Jerry! Tell me, 
don’t think for a minute that that porter and that 
iffeur were in the gang?” 
They’d never have talked if they were,” grunted 
on. “That’s where I’m landing—in the only way I 
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Another Boom Sounded. In a Few Moments the 
Guns Would be Within Range 


could land—by finding a weak 
spot before the crime. With your 
help, Mr. Pelham. No; those 
two men aren’t in the gang. 
But something happened—the 
assault on Jacques, the flight 
of Daly, of Hildreth—for I’m certain they’re one 
and the same now—that hadn’t been expected, 
hadn’t been planned for. The old tried tools 
couldn’t be used. The porter and the chauffeur 
knew something—where Hildreth had gone. It 
didn’t seem necessary, probably, to bump them off 
the way the Glenworth hallboy was used. Restau- 
rant people and chauffeurs in the Tenderloin are used to 
queer happenings, and usually a piece of money will seal 
their lips. They don’t want any bad actors after them. So 
they were bribed. They are the weak points in the Ghost’s 
machine, the weak points I’ve prayed for.” 

“ But if this Daly-Hildreth drove to the Glenworth ——”’ 
began Pelham. 

But Tryon cut him short. 

“Tf Daly was Hildreth and got the tip to go to Bishop’s, 
Jacques could have told him what little Jacques knew; 
could have told him that Morn Light knew more. Some- 
how the Gray Ghost tumbled to the warnings that had 
been given Hildreth. Hildreth escaped from Bishop’s. He 
drove to Miss Light’s apartment. Heaven knows why! 
But he went there. From the sidedoor porter the gang that 
had settled Jacques learned where Hildreth had gone. 
They went up there too. 

“What followed—whether Hildreth and Morn Light 
were killed—there’s no need for us taking any stock in 
what Miss Light’s maid told Doctor Lawrence—or whether 
they were kidnaped—well, the night hallboy could perhaps 
have told us something about that. But evidently the 
Ghost was afraid that a negro hallboy couldn’t keep his 
mouth closed. We know what happened to the young 
negro. But the chauffeur and the porter—well, the Ghost 
evidently didn’t want too many killings pulled off before 
he’d attended to the Arabin matter. 

**A wave of crime, violent crime, always causes the 
police to be extra watchful—about everything. He thought 
he could safely trust the Tenderloin instinct—which is 
never to give information about anyone to the police, lest 
your relatives report you missing—of the chauffeur and the 
porter. Heslipped up there. It was a little matter, uncon- 
nected, he thought, with the Arabin affair or with any of 
his doings. And so it would have been but for the fact that 
Morn Light—or some woman, but we know pretty well it 
was she—was already giving out information about him. 
If I land him at all—well, it will be because of her and 
Jacques. . . . Well, let’s hear what Patello can tell me.” 


XVI 


NRICO PATELLO, proprietor of the restaurant that 

bore his name, turned a normally sour face toward his 
visitors and tried to smile. He did a fair business on week- 
days, but his Sunday trade was practically nothing at all; 
so it was policy, though difficult for one of his disposition, 
to seem cordial to whoever patronized him to-day. But 
Tryon brusquely waved aside Patello’s suggestion as to a 
well-situated table. 

“We didn’t come to eat, Patello,” he said. ‘“‘We came 
to get a little information from you. My name is Tryon; 
I’m from headquarters. I want to know if you can tell me 
the name of a short, stout man that was here—vwell, he 
was here last Monday night at about eleven.”’ 

Patello sneered. 

“Does the signor think me a camera?” he demanded. 
“How should I know who comes here? My business is to 
feed people, not spy on them.” 

Tryon laughed. 

“A man isn’t a spy because he recognizes his customers, 
is he?” He fixed the Italian with hard eyes. “I haven’t a 
moment to waste to-day, Patello,” he said. ‘‘You’ve read 
about me in the papers, eh? You know what case I’m on, I 
think. Well, then, you can understand that I’m in no mood 
to waste any time with you. Now, then, the restaurant 
business isn’t any too good for you these days, considering 
that you haven’t any cabaret—is it? But it’s better than 
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loafing in a cell while your business goes to pot, eh? And 
that last is exactly what you’ll be doing, beginning within 
twenty minutes, if you can’t tell me who that man is. 

“Now, it’s too bad if you really don’t know who this fat 
man is, Patello. If you don’t you’ll go to jail through no 
fault of your own, just the same as if you were the ugly cuss 
you’ve the reputation of being. For I’m a hard man when 
I want to be, Patello. I don’t take ‘no’ for an answer when 
I want ‘yes.’ Youunderstand me? Ithoughtso. Well, then, 
do you think you can possibly tell me the name of theshort, 
stout man who came in here Monday night? Can you 
remember that far back? 

“Tf you can’t, say so right off, and I’ll ring for a wagon 
to take you downtown. If you can, speak up, and maybe 
I won’t send for that wagon.”’ 

The sneer had left Patello’s face; he was cowed. 

“The signor is harsh,” he said; ‘‘but if I ean aid him I 
will. How was this stout man dressed?’ 

“Black derby, grayish-checked light overcoat, brown 
suit underneath.” 

“His name is Ashby,” said Patello. ‘‘He used to come 
here quite often—he and his friends.” 

“Oh! He had friends, eh? Were they with him Monday 
night?” 

“One entered with him; another was here already. But, 
signor, I do not understand. These are respectable patrons 
of my place. Yet you hint of the case of which the news- 
papers aresofull—the Arabinrobbery. How canthese i 

“What are the names of the two men who were with this 
Ashby on Monday night?” interrupted Tryon. 

“T only know what they called each other,” said Patello. 
“One was called Brant and the other Atchison. These 
three are—were—quite regular patrons here. They have 
not been here, however, since Monday night. Occasionally 
there were other men who ate or drank with them, but I 
never heard their names.” 

“Anything unusual happen here Monday night?” 
demanded Tryon. 

“Except that Mr. Atchison used the telephone more 
frequently than usual—nothing.”’ 

“He ordinarily used it quite a lot, then?” 

“Two or three times in an evening perhaps,” said Patello. 

“What do these men Atchison and Brant look like?” 

“Brant—somewhat of a dandy, signor. Young—not 
over thirty; maybe a little less, signor. Slim, light- 
complexioned; with a mouth that drooped—that seemed 
loose, if the signor understands.” 

“Yes; and the other?” 

“Mr. Atchison? The gray gentleman? Why ——” 

“What! The gray gentleman?” cried Tryon. 

The Italian crossed himself swiftly. _ 

“T never thought, signor! Why should I? I swear to 
you, signor, that I know nothing, suspected nothing ——”’ 

“Go on!” said Tryon harshly. His mouth quivered with 
excitement. ‘‘ You called him the gray gentleman? Goon!” 

“Signor, you believe me! I never knew—how could I? 
We-—the waiters, the cashier—we called him the gray gen- 
tleman because his hair, his complexion and his clothing 
were all gray. Atchison, his friends spoke to him as; but 
we always referred to him as I have said. But that he 
should be the Gray Ghost ——” 

“Who said he was?” demanded Tryon. “And keep your 
mouth shut after I’m gone.” 

“Surely!”’ cried Patello. “If the Gray Ghost—if he 
should be the one—and if he knew that I —— Again I 
swear to you, signor, that I knew noth a4 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Rural Credit Machinery 


es Rural Credit Bill that passed the Senate early in 
May, and seems fairly likely to pass the House, pro- 
poses entirely new and elaborate machinery for handling 
farm loans. There is to be a Board at Washington, like 
the Federal Reserve Board; there are to be twelve regional 
land banks, like the regional Federal Reserve Banks; then 
there is to be a set of entirely new local institutions all over 
the country that are to do the actual business of making 
loans on farms. 

The law authorizes national banks—and state banks, 
also, in nearly every state—to make loans on farms. It is 
to his local bank, with which he has established credit 
relations, that a farmer would most naturally go for a loan 
on his farm. 

The Federal Reserve Banks might be authorized to 
receive, from member banks in their respective regions, 
farm loans that the latter had made, and to issue and sell 
debentures based on such loans. In short, the existing 
banking machinery might be utilized for selling debentures 
based on farm mortgages, instead of setting up a new, 
elaborate set of institutions for that purpose. 

True, the business of making long-time farm loans is 
distinct from commercial banking, but it could as easily be 
kept distinct under the same roof as under another roof 
across the street—just, for example, as the function of 
issuing bank notes is kept entirely distinct from other 
banking functions in the Bank of England. 

The rural-credit scheme embodied in the bill that passed 
the Senate is admittedly experimental. Trying the experi- 
ment with a minimum of expense and a maximum prob- 
ability of success would seem to be desirable; and that 
could be accomplished, we believe, by using established 
institutions. 


Japan and China 


. heeeiay has several times the area and many times the 

population of Argentina, but buys only the same 
amount of foreign goods. With three or four hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants, the celestial anarchy buys about the same 
amount of foreign goods as Switzerland, with less than four 
millions. 

Roughly speaking, China cannot buy foreign goods 
because she has nothing with which to pay for them. Her 
exports are only a little larger than those of the Dutch 
East Indies. She cannot build a bobtailed horse-car line 
without borrowing the money. 

However inconclusive these facts may be, they certainly 
give a large hint at the economic condition of China. What 
the political condition is and has been of late years we 
know in a general way from the newspapers. It is some- 
what better than Mexico’s, for example; but that is about 
as much as can be said for it. 

Ever since 1840—when England, virtuously resenting 
the heathen empire’s efforts to stop the importation of 
opium from India, sent a fleet over there and grabbed 
Hong-Kong—leading Christian nations have been busily 
interceding in China and sequestrating Chinese territory. 
For three generations China has been a sort of unofficial 
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ward of a European blunderbund. That this European 
exploitation has done China no good is obvious on the face 
of the returns. 

Now that Europe is deeply engaged elsewhere, Japan 
apparently purposes to assume its rodle of benevolent 
director and exploiter of China. 

Japanese exploitation of China may incidentally do the 
Chinese some good. It certainly cannot do any worse by 
them than European exploitation has done. As to that 
“‘open door,’”’ it opens mainly to a bare cupboard. We 
have been selling China from twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods a year. If anybody will try 
really to develop the trade resources of China—instead of 
merely grabbing what is easiest—we shall finally gain by 
it, no matter who does it. 


Democracy in Practice 


| ere anybody believes in democracy—except for 
rhetorical purposes. The time from the surrender of 
Cornwallis to the inauguration of Washington is aptly 
termed by John Fiske “the critical period of American 
history.”” President Wilson, we believe, has said of this 
period ‘‘the waves of democracy ran high.”” That is why 
it was critical. A scheme of government that was under the 
immediate, effectual control of a majority of the people 
had been set up. 

All. thoughtful students deplore the results. Mr. Wilson 
says: “Each year seemed to emphasize by new disorders 
the increasing need for the wholesome restraints and 
discipline of a common government.’ So the Federal 
Constitution was framed—as everybody now admits— 
in a spirit of strong reaction against democracy and largely 
for the purpose of setting up a dominant governmental 
power that would look democratic and still be beyond the 
immediate control of the people. 

A recent writer in the Journal of Political Economy 
observes: ‘‘ The fact is that between constitutionalism and 
democracy there is a great gulf fixed, which cannot be 
bridged. 

“He who appeals to constitutions is consciously or un- 
consciously an opponent of democracy; he is afraid of the 
people—of ‘the mob,’ as he is likely to say.’ 

The purpose of a constitution confessedly is to prevent 
a majority of the people from exercising their will in 
government until they have had a long time to think it 
over. Of course we are all for constitutions, which means 
we will not trust ourselves to immediately effectual expres- 
sion of the majority’s will. If one political party is more or 
less democratic than the other the difference is microscopic 
and practically negligible. 


Gold and High Prices 


bg many people, we find, are asking how long 
prices will remain at this Himalayan altitude. From 
1897 to 1914 wholesale prices in the United States, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, increased fifty 
per cent. This rise is generally attributed in large part to 
the increased production of gold, which rose from a little 
over one hundred million dollars a year in the eighties to 
nearly five hundred millions. Since war began prices have 
advanced further. i 

The latest ‘‘index number” for Great Britain shows an 
advance of fifty per cent as compared with August 1, 1914. 
Our advance has not been so great as that, but hasamounted 
to twenty per cent in the last year. 

Gold production is going on at a rate substantially the 
same as before the war; but latterly European countries 
have begun to add greatly to their stocks of money by 
coining silver more freely. More important than that, they 
have increased their issues of paper money by some five 
billion dollars. 

Silver and paper have much the same effect upon prices 
that gold has. Rapid increase in the stock of money, of 
whatever form, makes for higher prices. As it will prob- 
ably be a long time before the stock of money is reduced, it 
is a reasonable guess that high prices will continue a 
long time. 


National Conventions 


AV ee anybody may think about any other 
American political institution, our national presiden- 
tial conventions, under fairly favorable circumstances, are a 
complete success. We recall that some enemy of mankind, 
whose name escapes us, once proposed to abolish national 
conventions and effect the nomination of presidential candi- 
dates by mail. 

That would largely take out of politics the most vital 
thing in it—the sporting interest. It would be like propos- 
ing to improve baseball by leaving out the games. Every 
four years there is nothing more the matter with American 
politics than there is with the concluding game of a World’s 


Championship Series that goes to the eleventh inning, | 


with two men out, three men on bases, and a final score of 
two to one. It is just one thrill after another, with the air 
fuller of electricity than a charged storage battery, and 


your blood circulating so fast that you are fairl = 
it will make some real difference to you who is no 

Many features of American politics may be « 
but a national convention, with a real contest 
beyond reproach. It has the circus beaten a mil 


The Elusive Bacillus 


AMINE, pestilence and war have been 
checks upon population. Western civilizati 
virtually to have eliminated the first two. True 
famine in Russia not long ago, but that is hardl 
civilization; and there was famine in Ireland i 
of the last century, but pretty certainly that 
happen again. Modern transportation has 
sible the chronic Middle Age condition in whi 
food crops in any locality meant death. 
Only thirty-seven years ago all Europe was 
a panic by the appearance of bubonic plague on 
of the Volga. The fourteenth-century visita 
scourge is calculated to have cost twenty-five 
in Europe, or one-quarter of the total populatio 
succeeding century, up to the nineteenth, it t 
tolls somewhere or other in Europe. In Defor 
plague year”’ the population of London was fou 
and sixty thousand, of whom two-thirds are sai 
fled to escape the pest; yet the bills of mo 
sixty-nine thousand deaths from plague, or abe 
those who remained in the city. But nowadays: 
a case of bubonic plague with little greater di 
than of a case of leprosy. For Western Europ 
United States science seems virtually to have con 
War remains; but civilization will conquer 
Its general stupidity and futility are more and mi 
stood. The bacillus which causes it has been 
in a false, invidious, truculent patriotism. Sa 
clean out the militarism in which it breeds. 


The Deferred Test 


HERE seems no good reason to doubt'that 
carry the burden of war at its present pitch f 
more. Not a sign of weakness has so far ap 
comparative ease with which it supports 
astonishing. But with every day that w 
great and increasing number of people over ther 
wondering how the after-war burden will be bor. 
Every belligerent country is rapidly appr 
condition where the interest charge on its war 
equal its total revenue before the war. Appare 
can go on piling up the debt indefinitely; but th 
of after-war budgets to meet the debt charge it 
to the ordinary needs of government grows more 
ble with every addition to the debt. ; 
France, Russia and Germany have in 
issues of paper currency, since August, 1914, b 
billion dollars, and are already virtually off 
Continuation of war will probably furth 
enormous mass of practically irredeemable pape 
ing problems in national financiering th 
minister can view with equanimity. Pr 
George was right in saying the greatest strain 
felt five years after fighting ceased. The longe 
runs, the greater the after-war strain. 
There is no sign whatever of peace at this wri 
a large and increasing number of Europea 
considering this after-war strain very soberly. _ 


A Modern St. Francis 


N INTERESTING man died not long ago 
with no advantages except those under h 
made a great fortune and directed great, fruitfu 
His activities must have touched in some way 
well-being of hundreds of thousands, or even 1 
people. Apparently he was far from nice about so 
methods he employed. But he had the huge 
the unshakable courage that put big things « 
imposed his will upon a great many men—even 
men of ability and solid character. He was a 
leader. ; 
Probably, in spite of his unscrupulous selfishne! 
vastly more good than harm in the world. We h 
thought it would beso interesting —and even illu 
to have a discriminating but impartial account 
of such a man that the government could well 
defray the expense involved. He was ‘“‘inside, 
of the criticism we get is decidedly “outside.” 
we should know better how such a society as ours 
if we could get real biographies of a dozen such 
Finally the inevitable official biography h 
hand—a sad and silly lot of eulogy, from which an 
innocent man from Mars might deduce that th 
exploiter was a sort of modern St. Francis of 
spent his spare time preaching to the birds, wh 
body mysteriously slipped a hundred millio ( 
the pocket of his tattered gown. : ae 
Writing official biography ought to be a crim 
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spicuous in the United States: One is by 

making a continuous noise and the other is 
- maintaining a continued silence. Many of our exalted 
jzens are exalted because of a successful and thereby 
entific and artistic—for in our viewpoint Success is both 
ience and Art—use of thefirst-mentioned expedient; 
dnow and then we find one who has risen to fame through 
e medium of dexterous quiet. 
If any man beats the tom-tom at our national cross- 
ads for a long-enough period the populace will become 
deeply impressed by the boom-a-lacka that presently 
the tom-tommer shouts to the accompaniment of his 
atings will be taken as the wisdom of illumination, and 
will be held to be the original and exhaustless source 
ereof; especially if the wisdom he shouts is the identical 
aunner of homely and proverbial truth with which his 
arers are familiar—if he tells them what they already 
ow—and, likewise, every virtue he ascribes to himself 
ll be unhesitatingly accredited to him by those present, 
- such is the manner of our aggregate and credulous 
nerican mind. 
Every community has proof of this within its limits, and 
2 nation is reverberant with the unceasing clamor of 
ose who, because of their skill and assiduity, have burst 
rough the confines of their places of beginning and have 
me to practice in the national arena. These are common, 
t successful, notwithstanding their familiarity. Less 
nversant and less conversational is the other type, but 
ne the less celebrated; for it is the truth that the 
tional mind, which is impressed by an unremitting bally- 
0, is doubly impressed by a profound silence. It is novel 
the figures held in the public eye, and the very lack of 
ack on the public ear intensifies the concentration of 
> vision of the commonalty on the quiet one. 
Thus we have the psychology of Col. Edward M. 
yuse, just now of vast popular interest because of his 
parent and real intimacy and influence with the Presi- 
nt of the United States. He gr” 
7s nothing. Whoop-ee! Be- 
ise he says nothing he must 
rain from saying a great deal 
it would be worth recital; the w 
d thus he becomes a Man of shi} 
port. Of course the reverse “e ¢ 
glish of this is that the reason 
says nothing is because he 
; nothing to say; but that 
lhardly hold as an exciter for 
' curiosity, inasmuch as the. 
sctacle of a man who mixes. 
national affairs saying 
thing merely because he has: 
thing to say is so uncommon 
it no person, much less a 
ole people, would recognize 
»specimen. Our public men, 
ving nothing to say, say it. 


[icv are two sure ways of becoming con- 


Juliet and Nicolette 


pea the colonelisapublic 
man—not that. The colonel 
.privateman. Hehasnopay- 
| prominence or official title— 
rely getting his expenses and 
-+h newspaper comment as may 
rue,tand taking his reward 
doubtedly in the calm and 
ictified consciousness of duty 
selessly performed. He is a 
yber-tired Bosom Friend, ball- 
wing and extralubricated, op- 
ting without jar, or squeak, 
squiggle. He is averse to 
olicity and, therefore, gets it; 
t, as my investigations have 
me to conclude, he does it 
for the Love of the Game. 
is our greatest Lover of 
: Game—the Romeo to the 
me’s Juliet; Abelard to the 
me’s Héloise; Aucassin to 
: Game’s Nicolette. 
Anything with us that isn’t 
vious becomes cryptic. We 
istruct legends and make 
steries overnight. Our dis- 
nment is limited but our 
ytism is great, and what we 
not instantly grasp we, there- 
e, set down as beyond any 
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By Samuel G. Blythe 


comprehension on any basis except that of the cabalistic; 
and we make a myth of it—a legend. Our past and our 
present are peopled with legendary characters—myths 
ranging from Rip Van Winkle to Diamond Jim Brady, 
the real Rip and the real Diamond Jim being much differ- 
ent from the Catskill interpretation of the one and the 
Broadway interpretation of the other. If we do not 
understand a man at once we invent a few traits for him; 
and if he is amenable, as all potential myths are, the char- 
acterization is fixed. Thus, in less than four years’ time 
the Colonel House legend has been built; and so it is 
maintained. 

I happened down in Texas a time ago and, as Texas is 
the original habitat of Colonel House, I asked about him. 
You. see I knew the legend and, when there is nothing 
better to do, tracing legends to their sources is amusing and 
often instructive. One day I chanced on a young, alert 
Texan, who in the past ten years has been of considerable 
potency in Texas politics, who has been in high state place. 

“What about Colonel House?” I asked him. 

“Well, what about him?” 

“Ts he the power in Texas politics they say, up North, 
he is?” 

“Not that I know of,” the young Texan replied. ‘I 
have been pretty widely mixed in Texas polities for ten 
years and I never heard of him, or saw him, or heard from 
him. Seems to me if he is a power in Texas politics I 
should know about him.” 

That was illuminating, I thought; but I pursued the 
subject no further, for they were killing Villa just about 
then, and Villa had the center of my interest. I forgot 
about Colonel House, and was only reminded of him when 
the young Texan, rather shamefacedly, came to me. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘I was wrong about Colonel House.” 

“Were vou?” 
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“Yes; plumb wrong. He is the Warwick—you 
know—the man behind the scenes—the gent who 
pulls the strings.” 

“Oh! And where did you find that out?” 

“T asked a friend of mine who is some older than I am. 
He told me.” 

So I went to see this friend. 

“Sure!” he said. “House is the Texas Warwick. He 
ran things here up to twelve or fourteen years ago and has 
had a good deal to say since then.” 

“Ran what things?” 

“Oh, he had a hand in Hogg’s campaign for governor, 
and he made Culberson governor, and Sayers and Lanham; 
and made Culberson senator, and so on.” 

“But how? Tell me how he did it.” 

“Why, he pulled the strings—he was the man behind 
the scenes.” 

“All right; but how did he get to be the string puller, 
and how did he reach the position of stage director? What 
were his methods?” 

“Darned if I know,” he said; ‘‘but he was, just the 
same. He’s a Warwick. You can put that down—the 
man behind the throne.” 


The Glory Shed on Texas 


HEN, as I moved about, I talked of House to many 
Texans, and, though I discovered some things, there 
were many things I did not discover concerning this envoy 
extraordinary—many things that would have been explana- 
tory; and I came to the conclusion that Texans, like other 
Americans, absorb and help create legends, and are strong 
in the pride of locality. All Texans are complimented, as 
Texans, to have a Texan arrive at the national estimation 
of being the hobnobber with the great ones of the earth; 
the trusted messenger of the President on matters of ut- 
most importance; the mixer in history; the confidant and 
counselor of the Chiof Executive; the suggester of appoint- 
ments; the Bosom Friend—in 

sine short, Texas is keen for the 
j reflected glory that comes from 


woe Te Bam | the glow of House. 
SLATS? Texas, except in a modified 
WA Tip gy way, was not so much impressed 


with Col. Edward M. House un- 
til Col. Edward M. House 
began to bea figure in the Wash- 
ington dispatches and in the 
Sunday supplements. Then 
Texas grabbed Colonel House 
and exalted Texas by exalting 
House. 

So I took my Texas oppor- 
tunity of tracing House to his 
source, and I found that what 
the Texans who know him say 
about him is based not on what 
they know of him when he lived 
in Texas, but on what they have 
read of him and his silent ac- 
tivities since he left Texas. He 
was by way of being a sort of 
political organizer in Texas; but 
they did not consider him a 
Warwick until he had arrived 
at the Bosom-Friend stage, and 
their attention had been called 
to that phase of him—that is, 
House was a Warwick in Texas, 
but nobody found it out until 
after he had gone. He had his 
political functions and his po- 
litical fundamentals there, but 
his present political friendship 
is what makes those original 
activities imposing. 

The father of Colonel House 
was a banker and landowner. 
E. M. House, never very robust, 
received his share of the estate. 
He devoted himself to conserv- 
ing that share. He was born in 
Houston, where the parental 
bank did business, fifty-seven 
years ago, but moved to Austin, 
the capital of the state, some- 
time in the eighties, in order to 
be close to the records pertaining 
to the properties he inherited 
or had attained, the Spanish 
grants, patents and other titles, 
which are most complicated. 
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He built himself a home in Austin. Ap- 
parently he did not do much in politics 
until 1892. Maybe he did a great deal. I 
am not informed on that; nor is anybody 
I could find in Texas. The consensus of 
opinion is that he began Warwicking about 
1892. 

. “He pulled the strings,” said a Texas 
friend. 

“But how did he get to be a string pul- 
ler?’”’ I asked. “Surely a man cannot step 
out into Texas politics and pull strings that 
will bring results without having some- 
thing tied to the end of the strings that will 
bring results when pulled. How did he get 
into that position?” 

‘Oh, he had political friends all over the 
state.” 

“But how did he make those political 
friends?” 

“Well, you see, it was this way: Austin 
is the capital of Texas and the place where 
the state officials are, and where the legis- 
lature meets. Like most other capitals, 
Austin is not only the governmental capi- 
tal, but the political capital; and especially 
so in Texas, where the politics of the state 
is a one-party affair. Now House had a 
good income for Austin in those days and 
a fine home. He was interested in politics 
for the sake of the game of it—not to get 
anything for himself. Why, he refused to 
run for office many and many a time! I 
have heard him. He always said his health 
wouldn’t permit; but it wasn’t that. He 
didn’t give a durn for office. 

‘‘Well, as I was saying, House had this 
fine home, and he started on a campaign 
to get connections through the state. He 
is a quiet little fellow, but he’s got a good 
deal of savvy, for all that. He knows about 
politics and he is well educated, and he has 
Texas history and Texas needs and Texas 
possibilities down pat. Also, he likes to 
win. He’s no crusader who crusades for 
the mere joy of crusading. He likes the fun 
of it, but he ain’t stuck on betting on a 
loser. 

“He’d get acquainted with a lieutenant 
governor, say, a chap from a certain section 


| of the state, or a Speaker of the Assembly, 


and he’d 


bring his bunch with him—chaps from that 
ow, and friends. 
™)“o a cracking 


ae AC I ond ‘feummeeatle they'd sit 
ysl pet \oke /practieally métics, and 
ter ings with 
. £2», 7 eir plans, 

7 $3 
bese Ti arn, few 


days or nights later new uave up another 
| chap and his bunch, and they’d sit round 


and talk politics. So presently House got to 
know a heap of fellows all over the state.” 


How to Become a Wise Guy 


“Now that man House has a genius for 
getting his hooks into people. He is the 
quietest, most adaptable, most concilia- 
tory, most agreeable little man you ever 
knew. He never had a quarrel with a man 
in his life. He never had a run-in with a 
man. He never tried to be phoss or did any 
bossing. He always seem.» p.yhe drifting 


with the tide; but heh wailaaets gar by a 
durned sight! He wag ti hac good 
many cases, andthe reg ~ *" ©“ "5 drift- 
ing with him. ain ey 
“But, you see, it’s th! ver more ftoy find 


a man of some consequerRe® *"e!yhas an 
opinion you can make yourselt a.. sorts of a 
good fellow with that man by agreeing with 
his opinion. I mean, the fact that you 
agree with him makes you as important and 
intelligent in his eyes as he is in his own 
estimation. It’s human nature. 

“Naturally this works out in establishing 
you as a wise guy. So House came to be 
known as a wise guy. He had a natural 
gift for friendship and for organization; 
and when the time came for him to use 
these men who had come to think him wise 
he had no difficulty in impressing on them 
the superior quality of his own wisdom, for 
he had played to just that end. The man 
who agrees with you is the man you tie to 
for the reason that he has impressed his 
wisdom and acuteness on you by indorsing 
your own wisdom and acuteness. When it 
comes his turn you play along with him— 
simple as shooting fish in a barrel! 

“Well, when it came to that Hogg-Clark 
campaign for governor, along in the early 
nineties, House began to cashin. He took 
the Hogg end of it. That campaign was a 
humdinger! Clark and his followers bolted 
the convention, and Clark ran independ- 
ent—that is, Clark ran against Hogg; for 
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each was nominated by a convention and 
each convention claimed to be the regular 
one. Clark was our leading reactionary at 
the time, while Jim Hogg was a child of the 
people. Clark represented the corporation 
interests and the business classes, and so 
on, while Hogg was the candidate of the 
farmers. They roared and ranted at each 
other up and down the state and, at first, 
it looked as if Clark would win; but what 
Jim Hogg called ‘the-fork-of-the-creek’ 
vote came rolling in finally and Hogg won. 

“That was about the first time, to my 
knowledge, that House got into the game in 
any important way, and the way he got in 
then was important only because it was so 
noiseless. He called on those friends of his 
he had made; and, having already con- 
vinced them that he was wise, they listened 
to his Jim Hogg wisdom and went out and 
put it over for House, as well as for Hogg. 
Well, House didn’t ask anything for him- 
self of Jim Hogg. He might have put a few 
friends in office, but he didn’t want and 
wouldn’t take a thing for himself. He got 
his satisfaction and reward, he said, in the 
contest of it. 

“T was pretty prominent down there in 
Austin in those days, and I don’t believe 
House ever went into Jim Hogg’s office or 
up to the Capitol, or had any public truck 
with the legislature or the state officials. 
He stuck round his home and his office, and 
never did make a noise as loud as the chir- 
rup of a wren. I can’t say what he talked 
over or put over with Hogg. I never knew 
of his asking anything for himself.” 


Culberson Indorses the Equator 


“Hogg was for corporation regulation, 
and his attorney-general was Charley Cul- 
berson, now senator. When it came to not 
having any opinions that might conflict, 
House had nothing on Culberson—I can 
tell you that; but, in general, Culberson 
had strung along with Hogg—not compli- 
cating himself any, you understand. There 
were three candidates for governor to suc- 
ceed Hogg—Culberson, John H. Regan and 
Dick Wynne. Now—take it from me— 
Charley Culberson is as good a politician, 
or was in those days, as ever House was, 
and maybe better. Moreover, Culherson 
had it all over Huai expres- 
taining a mreparty is more or 
the roagrenee is microscopic 
dowr 
or aft 3 
the staPrices 
some nation cre... 


lot of questions to Culberson «i’rance, Br third hs 


issues, whether state or national, and Uul- 
berson was so durned noncommittal that it 
sort of got Bill’s goat. 

“Finally Bill said: ‘Now, Senator’—or 
Governor, whichever it was; I forget— 
‘jnasmuch as you have been so illuminating 
on these important topics, there is one 
other question I should like to ask you if 
I may?’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Sterrett,’ said Culber- 
son. ‘I always am at your service in these 
matters, as you know.’ 

““Well,’ said Bill, ‘what do you think of 
the equator?’ 

““* As for the equator,’ Culberson replied, 
after due deliberation and very impres- 
sively, ‘I am not at this time prepared to 
express an opinion. There are many excel- 
lent people living north of the equator, and 
many excellent people living south of the 
equator; and until I have given the matter 
more study I prefer to say nothing, other 
than that I heartily approve of the equator, 
and indorse it in all its geographical as- 
pects—not politically, you understand, but 
geographically only. Please be very careful 
to make that plain in whatever you write.’ 

“Well, that was Charley. House and he 
just naturally mixed and coalesced, and 
Culberson got the nomination. Culberson 
made a lot of speeches and a good cam- 
paign. I forget whether it was that year, 
or two years later, when they nominated 
him on a gold platform, which he accepted, 
and then came out for silver in his first 
campaign speech—some equilibrist! How- 
ever, House took it out in love of the game 
for his part too. He may have placed 
some fellows in office, but he asked nothing 
and didn’t take anything for himself. Also, 
he kept away from Culberson’s office. He 
never went to the statehouse. He moved 
about as noiselessly as a rubber-tired wagon 
on an asphalt pavement, and kept sort of 
ramifying round through the state and get- 
ting closer and closer in touch with the 


boys. By the time Culberson was through 


Every bell 


oniitich a “prints up North as the Bosom 
condalt! yt 


; 2" Chief Adviser. 

equal its total re“Now most of this time, 
can go on piling upan had been running for presi 
of after-war budgese was for Bryan—his fr 
to the ordinary nen’t mix in the 1904 campa 
ble with every at out from under in the 1908 


Now, mark you, he was about ag 
and gray—or mauve—a person a: 
find. I’d bet a million—if I ha 
House never called a man a liar 
or waved his fist in the air, or g 
“Well, Sayres was governor, 
came Lanham. By this time House h; 
sort of fixed himself as a sui-generis persi 
in our polities, where almost ever: el 
was stimulated to his political activities | 
the desire of finding what there was in it f 
him, and getting all his share, and more, 
never heard of his making a cent out 
politics. He put up some money—not 
great deal—but some, and his sha 
reckon, and got his little fun out 
in the game. 


when we were talking about Hot 


take issue with Lanham’s telegram, 
suggested in a nice, deprecatory mann 
that Lanham ought to stay in; and Lai 
ham did and was elected. We sort of fi 
ured that House was a pretty fair organizi 
and a good back-office man, and, as | 
had enough of an income, w; 
ing about the money side of it, a 
the game for the purpose of ha 
thing to do as well as for the fun of 
only business was taking care of 
tate, you know; and, though as 
tidy little estate, it didn’t occupy all h 
time, and Austin isn’t such an i 
place in which to live. We didn’t set 
down to be a Warwick until we found o1 
about it aspell back, when he began to sho 
up as the right-hand man of the Presiden 
and then, of course, as the matter had bee 
called to our attention, we remembere 
that he had done considerable Warwickin 
round down here in Texas, and that: | 
entitled to our share of the credit for 
produced such a remarkable man 
the Lone Star State. Besides, he 
to New York to live some years 
sold his home in Austin; and 
lost track of him, he being so noi 
euntil he began to figure in the publi 


Mr. Bryan went to the slaug 
House is self-effacii 
doesn’t carry it to the extreme 
himself in company with another 
Nature take its course, standing | 
then has a look round for anothe 
get into the game. A curious 
him, too, is that he never goes t 
tions. I never saw him at on 
heard of his being at one. 

exhibition or crowds for him! 
passion with him. He’s got th 


under all circumstances. 
perfect. If nobody knows what ; 
doing you can’t lose whatever is do 
the opportunity to tie up with t) 
always exists.” 


Texas for Mr. Wilso 


“Texas was for Wilson, th 
came out. Joe Bailey was first for 
but Harmon blew up, and then 
took a look at Underwood, am 
landed on Champ Clark. I didn 
House being for Wilson, so far as 
convention fight was concerned, 
or anywhere else. Wilson spok 
Dallas Fair in October, 1911, and 
the first we had known about h 
cally; but a month or so before tha 
Cobb, over at El Paso, had sta 
Wilson movement and Jack Love 
and when it came to the prim 
Wilson people won out, aided by 
hibition forces, who made a so 
shoe campaign of it, thinkin 
things for later gubernatorial 1 
Texas went to Baltimore for W: 
helped nominate him. Before tl 
ries, Senator Culberson and Rej 
tives Burleson, Henry and W. - 
signed a letter indorsing Wilson. — 
got his reward by being made Po 
General. Bob Henry got left and 
sore ever since. The others ‘Sé 
duty,’ I suppose, as Jerry Rusk 


me 


ut the point is that so far as Texas was 
oncerned, Colonel House didn’t do any 
ublie Warwicking that I know of. But, 
uy, he’s flying high now, ain’t he? And 
exas is justly proud. 

“Besides, take a look at that Cabinet. 
here’s Burleson in it, and Gregory in it, 
nd Houston—mostly Texan—in it; and 
‘ouse is deputy President, and House’s 
rother is postmaster at Houston; and Cone 
yhnson is in the State Department; and 
ato Sells is Indian Commissioner—and a 
hole lot of little similar knickknacks in an 
fice way here and there and roundabout. 
id House pull these strings? Make your 
wn bets; but, say, we revere his name! 
e’s our particular pet Warwick, and don’t 
yu ever forget it, for we shan’t, so long as 
ings remain in statu quo.” 

Thus spake my Texas friend, and what 
» said to me was repeated to me by many 
her Texans, corroborated and conceded. 
), resuming the lyrical motif, we come to 
e Wilson preliminaries. Quite naturally 
e success of Wilson, both at Baltimore 
id in November, 1912, set forth a large 
ntingent of the I-done-it brethren. Ihave 
ard many definite and particularized 
ories from many different men, dealing 
th their gigantic and successful labors 
fore Baltimore and at that embattled 
ace; but I never heard much of a claim 
at Colonel House had anything consider- 
le to do with it, except after House began 

grow. 

Now, of course, one can learn that House 
is Tight there, up to convention time, 
‘ong in the preliminaries, a great, actuat- 
z force. Don’t mistake me as saying that 
ouse claims it. I never heard that and do 
t think he does; but House is close to 
e throne, you know, and the contingent 

boys who want to get close to the close 
in is large and enthusiastic. 


The Silent Messenger 


Of course Colonel House wasn’t at Bal- 
nore. He never goes to conventions, you 
ow. He took ship for England not long 
fore the convention went into action. It 
s none too certain that Wilson would be 
minated. Indeed, there were several days 
en Clark was the tip and had most of the 
tes; but House apparently had pulled all 
strings and had sailed away. However, 
ce these later-year developments, we 
ar that House, who, as it is said, first met 
ernor Wilson in New York in the fall of 
11, at about the time when Wilson spoke 
the Dallas Fair, was most assiduous to 
Ison in those ante-convention times. 
ere appears to be no record of any con- 
erable financial contributions on his part 
either the ante-convention or the ante- 
ction Wilson campaign funds; but it must 
remembered that Colonel House is no 
itocrat and serves instead of pays. 
There are other stories that House did 
[ appear to be very Wilsonish until after 
return from Europe; but, in the light 
events, he didn’t need to be, for when 
later stages of the campaign came along 
use was well on his way to the confidence 
che President-to-be. House, somehow or 
ler, secured the very strong strategic po- 
on—for himself —of being the medium 
1 messenger for interchange of informa- 
n and such between the Democratic Na- 
nal headquarters, in New York, and the 
mocratic National nominee, then gov- 
or of New Jersey, at Trenton. He slid 
selessly back and forth between the two 
nts; and when the election was over, 
1 Wilson chosen, House had cemented his 
itions with the President to their present 
h state of efficient intimacy. 
Jouse is Bryan’s friend, and House con- 
‘ted the negotiations or carried the mes- 
es between Wilson and Bryan when it 
1 dawned on the President-elect that 
vas necessary for him to offer the post 
secretary of State to Mr. Bryan. There 
e several things Mr. Bryan wanted 
lerstood, and just plain wanted. House 
s the medium of communication. He 
anged the details. Possibly House was 
d in a similar manner with other secre- 
yships. 
‘he President was inaugurated, and 
onel House began sifting in and out of 
White House. He entered quietly and 
obtrusively, 
stly by the front 
yr and upstairs 
) the study, and 
via the secretarial 
of the offices. He 
ne out the same 
y. He had been 
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more or less associated with Secretary Mc- 
Adoo in the campaign, and the two were and 
probably are close friends. He gave no in- 
terviews, said nothing about his influence, 
kept in the background, and was as imper- 
sonal and detached as can be imagined. 

There is one aspect of the presidency 
that is not generally appreciated, and that 
is the incredible aloofness and loneliness of 
the job. A president can afford to have few 
if any intimate friends, because there is 
not one man out of ten millions, when 
placed in a close, personal intimacy with 
a president — any president — who would 
have the strength of character, the un- 
selfishness, the consideration not to try to 
cash in that intimacy for something for 
himself or for some friend, or somebody to 
whom he is obligated. The president has 
so much to give that the temptation to get 
some of it is ordinarily and almost univer- 
sally too strong to be resisted. 

Thus, it must be argued that if a man is 
on terms of close personal intimacy with 
and in the confidence of a president, that 
man must have proved up as having no 
ulterior personal or political motive of any 
kind, unless the president with whom he is 
friendly is willing to submit to exactions as 
the price of the friendship. 

When a man goes twice to Europe during 
the progress of the greatest war in history, 
and at times when our own international 
problems are of the gravest character, as 
the personal representative of a President, 
superseding all regularly accredited am- 
bassadors and bearing credentials that give 
him access to the great leaders in every 
country, that man must have the confidence 
of the President who sends him to a su- 
perlative degree. Furthermore, when that 
man seeks in no way, so far as can be dis- 
covered, to be more than what he was sent 
to be—a messenger and a scout—and takes 
no publicity for it, nor tries to exalt himself 
by it, that man is an extraordinary citizen, 
no matter what his actuating motive may 
be—judging him by what we know would 
happen in the case of almost any public 
man who might be intrusted with such a 
mission. 

Those things are self-evident. President 
Wilson did send House to Europe twice, 
and House went to the various capitals of 
the warring nations, had access to the di- 
recting heads of affairs, and came back and 
reported. He said nothing about his trip 
before he went, while he was away, or after 
he came back—that is, he didn’t use the 
ordinary mediums of self-glorification or 
try to attach any importance to himself. 
He maintained the impersonal position—a 
telephonic relation, so to speak. Where- 
fore, there are two views of Colonel House— 
the super and the cynical. 


The Super and the Cynical 


The super is expressed by a man who 
knows both the President and the colonel 
intimately, and has watched them at close 
range since March, 1913: 

“No president since President Lincoln 
has had the multiplicity of grave problems 
to deal with that President Wilson has had, 
and it has been absolutely necessary for 
the President to avail himself of the serv- 
ices of such loyal and reliable persons as he 
might find—persons who were willing to 
serve without considering reward, or wage, 
or preferment, and from honest and patriotic 
friendship and loyalty, without thought 
of personal advancement. These men are 
scarce. And House is unique in this par- 
ticular—he has no personal aim. 

“Has the President tested him? 

“He has, and in the most critical man- 
ner. He has tried him out. The President 
is convinced of the absolute lack of the 
element of personal aggrandizement in 
House, and of his loyalty, and of his great 
good sense; and he uses him unsparingly, 
as House is willing and anxious to be used. 

“Tf you will recall the speech the Presi- 
dent made before the Motion-Picture As- 
sociation in New York, on the night of 
January twenty-seventh last, you will get 
an idea of what the President thinks of 
Colonel House; for I am quite sure the 
President had House in mind when he said 
this in that speech: ‘I can point out toyoua 
few men—of course I am not going to name 
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them now—whom every man ought to be 
afraid of, because nothing but the truth re- 
sides in them. I have one in particular in 
mind whom I never caught thinking about 
himself at all. I would not dare to make a 
pretense in the presence of that man, even 
if I wanted to. His eyes contain the pene- 
trating light of truth, before which all dis- 
guises fall away.’ 

“That’s quite an indorsement, don’t you 
think? Well, that’s about the way the 
President thinks about the most useful 
Colonel House—a bit rhetorical in phras- 
ing, perhaps, for the President was making 
a speech; but it carries the general idea. 
We who know of House’s services may not 
be so enthusiastic, quite, but we don’t know 
everything; for much of his work and sery- 
ice is entirely personal to the President, 
between man and man.” 

The cynical is expressed by a man who 
has known Colonel House a long time, and 
who also knows the President fairly well, 
and has some knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of the White House as well as of the 
workings of the presidential mind: 

“House is a basker. He likes to bask in 
the light that radiates from those in high 
place. He likes to think of himself as the 
powerful but unseen and noiseless influence 
behind what passes for a throne in this 
country. He attaches himself to those who 
get power. He constantly seeks their good 
graces by discovering what they have in 
mind and then recommending that, or 
counseling that, thus attaining kudos for 
prescience with the man to whom he has 
attached himself. You never heard of his 
tying to a dead one. He drew noiselessly 
to one side when Parker was running, and 
was abroad or somewhere not in evidence 
when Bryan ran in 1908. He slipped off to 
Europe in June and early July, 1912, when, 
if he is the political prodigy they say he is, 
he should have been in the midst of the 
terrific labors and fighting and maneuver- 
ing at Baltimore incident to the nomination 
of Wilson.” 


Striking an Average 


“He has a sufficient income. He gets his 
pleasure out of basking, and his effects by 
maintaining his attitude of reserve and 
quiet, just as some men get theirs in col- 
lecting pictures, and others in playing golf. 
It is his recreation. He doesn’t want an 
office. Why should he when he can be more 
powerful apparently — apparently —as the 
mysterious, secretive, sublimated messen- 
ger? He is quiet, unobtrusive, agreeable, 
impersonal; and he doesn’t get on the presi- 
dential nerves. He is intelligent—highly so; 
and he knows when to efface himself and 
when to deliver advice in strict accordance 
with presidential leanings.” 

The truth of it probably is that House is 
neither the superlatively impersonal and 
self-effacing individual he is held to be in 
some places, nor the mere messenger others 
say he is; but occupies a middle place— 
a man who has sufficient income for his 
modest needs, who gets his enjoyment from 
mixing in political affairs, and who likes 
the contact without caring for the respon- 
sibility. The numerous Texans on the 
Federal pay roll show that he isn’t entirely 
insensible to the demands of former affilia- 
tions, and his own absence from the pay 
roll shows that he has no personal ambitions 
in the way of recognition, which is the great 
desire of most men who undertake the 
bigger game. He would be impossible in 
any other country. 

He is a small man and a man in mono- 
tone. He dresses inconspicuously, moves 
inconspicuously, talks inconspicuously, lis- 
tens artistically, confers cabalistically. He 
gives, and seeks to give, the impression 
of being freighted with hidden secrets. He 
says nothing noteworthy and acts in strict 
accordance with his long-recognized system 
of being behind everything but in front of 
nothing. 

Not long ago a Chicago judge officially 
decided that Bacon wrote Shakspere; and 
that may be true or may not, like many 
other judicial decisions. However, Bacon 
wrote some other things, whether he wrote 
Shakspere or not; and one thing he wrote, 
which may or may not have a bearing on the 
subject under discussion, is this: 

“Discretion of 
speech is more than 
eloquence; and to 
speak agreeably to 
him with whom we 
deal is more than to 
speak in good words 
or in good order.” 


Get out in the 
open with a 


PREMO 


Light, compact, easy to load 
and operate, a Premo is a fit- 
ting companion for every vaca- 
tion, every outdoor excursion, 
every ramble afield. 


You can make good pictures 
with a Premo without the need 
of skill or experience—so sim- 
ple are they. You can carry 
one with you everywhere with- 
out inconvenience—they are 
so light and compact. You can 
make the best of pictures with 
a Premo—they are so carefully 
equipped and tested. 


There is a Premo to suit any 
requirement. They range in 
price from $ .75 to $140.00. 
They are made for film packs, for 
plates and for Cartridge Film. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the 
new Premo catalogue, or send us 
your name and we will forward a 
copy direct without any expense. 
It is sure to interest you. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Build your home around your bathroom 


The bathroom should receive careful consideration when the 
plans for your home are being made. 


A beautiful bathroom containing modern hygienic plumbing 
fixtures adds to the value and attractiveness of any house or 
apartment, whether it is large or small, elaborate or inexpensive. 


Trade-Marked Enameled Plumbing Ware is an 


expression of 20th century ideas 


One-piece construction and enamel 
of purest white give distinction to 
KOHLER products, which are 
always of the highest quality. 


The trade-mark, permanent in the 
enamel of every KOHLER bathtub, 
lavatory and sink, is our guarantee of 
excellence, and your safe guide in 
the selection of plumbing ware. Be 
sure to look for it. 


The ‘‘Viceroy,’’ our latest built-in 
bath, has won exceptional popularity. 


MAKERS OF 
Trade - marked, Enameled 
Bathtubs, Lavatories 


and Sinks 


Belmore Lavatory, Plate K-145-EA 


“I's in the Kohler Enamel” 


KOHLER CO 


Founded 1873 


Kohler, Wis. US.A. 


It is made in one piece; can be in- 
stalled without tiling; is low in price, 
due to manufacturing economies. 


This beautiful bath has been installed 
in thousands of homes, ranging from 
cozy bungalows to the most elabo- 
rate apartments. 


If you are building or remodeling, 
write for our free book, ‘‘KOHLER 
of KOHLER.”’ It tells you how 


we have made enameling one of the 


finer arts. 


Address Dept. S-3. 


BRANCHES 


Boston St. Paul 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
San Francisco Seattle 
Philadelphia New York 
Detroit Chicago 
Atlanta London 


“Viceroy” Bath Plate V-14-A 
(Patent Applied For) 
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“Dear me!” boomed the grenadier with 
kittenish manner that sat ill upon her 
uk. “Such a young man! I thought Mr. 
emmingway would certainly be older! 
» young to have done so much for 
imanity 2 } . 
“Mother,” interrupted Mr. Feagler with 
e air of one who bears unpleasant tidings, 
Vr. Hemmingway is in an extremely nerv- 
s condition. His doctor has forbidden 
im to undergo the strain of personal 
|troductions.”’ 

“Oh, what ashame!” cried Mrs. Feagler. 


m about and exhibiting him for all he was 
brth. ‘‘What a shame!”’ 
Mr. Hemmingway sighed and lifted his 
nd to his brow in a feeble gesture. The 
enadier had a motherly heart; she capitu- 
sed at once. After all, it was a sick lion. 
“Well, father,” said she regretfully, ‘“‘we 
all have to struggle along the best we can 
th your speech of introduction. You can 
plain to them about Mr. Hemmingway’s 
ndition.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Feagler; “I will give 
em a little offhand talk. I am not an 
ator, Mr. Hemmingway, but I will en- 
lavor to say a few simple words.” 
Considering that Mr. Feagler had been 
bmorizing six closely written pages of sim- 
p words for four days and nights, he need 
have regarded his effort in so pessimistic 
light. ‘I think I hear people coming,” 
id Hemmingway nervously. ‘I should 
pfer to keep out of sight until the guests 
p all assembled ih 
‘Take him into the library, father,’’ com- 
inded the grenadier as she started for the 
ie door; “and come right back, because 
| need you to talk to the menfolk!”’ 
So the lion of the evening was left alone 
th a pitcher of ice water and the million 
tle devils of doubt and fear. He was, as 
‘had truly said, an extremely nervous 
hn. But it was not the fear of exposure 
ht made him so; it was the dread of fac- 
an audience. 
“If I get up there in front of that crowd 
go all to pieces,”’ said he to himself, “I 
bpose I can use the alibi of Hemming- 
ly’s nerves. Hemmingway is a very sick 
n at the present moment, and no kid- 
i . Now how was I going to start 
| “My friends—for I feel that 
lar gracious presence here this evening 
7 be me the right to call you all my 
n s . ” £ 
e could hear the front door opening and 
‘sing to the accompaniment of a rising 
'm of conversation. The charter members 
the First Western Branch of the Volunteer 
others’ Vigilance Committee of America 
re pouring in—and bringing the Volunteer 
thers with them. Mr. Curtiss Lloyd 
‘mmingway, sworn enemy of all harmful 
bits, listened with inward quakings, and 
ing that period of waiting he would have 
rtered ten years of his life for the sooth- 
effect which may be produced by burning 
easpoonful of granulated tobacco in a 
dwn paper wrapping. 


Iv 


TR. FEAGLER’S few simple words were 
L fully twenty minutes in deliverance, 
:ing which the speaker of the evening sat 
'h his head bowed in his hands, burning 
‘one instant and freezing the next, but 
ging desperately to the opening sentence 
us address: ‘‘ My friends—for I feel that 
ir gracious ——”’ 

“And now,” Mr. Feagler was saying, 
e are about to have the honor and pleas- 
of listening to the man who has done so 
ch for the youth of our fair land. Ladies 
1 gentlemen, I present to you Mr. Curtiss 
syd Hemmingway, founder and organizer 
that great movement, the Volunteer 
others’ Vigilance Committee of America!” 
Che lion of the evening rose on his quak- 
legs, mouth open to plunge at once into 
: heart of his address; but no—there 
ne an Interruption in the shape of a flurry 
scented cambric and the soft patter of 
‘orous applause. Follansbee experienced 
| excruciating sensations of a bather de- 
jned with no more than one foot in his 
tub. The spontaneous expressing of 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


good feeling was disconcerting, and as he 
waited for it to subside he thrust one hand 
under the tails of his frock coat. Vaguely 
he realized that he had done the same thing 
ages ago under similar conditions—perhaps 
in a former incarnation—and alas! as if 
summoned out of the past by that familiar 
movement of the hand, the terrible thing 
which had attacked him once before was 
upon him again! The speech, the carefully 
prepared and memorized speech, slipped 
away to join its fellow in the limbo of 
forgotten things! 

It was the courtroom scene all over 
again—the same dumb palsy; the same 
dry tongue clinging to the roof of his mouth; 
the same nervous fingers fumbling for a 
handkerchief; the same paralyzing mental 
vacuum. Follansbee grew pale as a ghost 
and tiny beads leaped out on his forehead; 
the expression in his eyes was one of suffer- 
ing—and the expression was not misleading. 

How long he stood there, mute and gasp- 
ing, he will never know; but at last he heard 
a low murmur of sympathetic comment 
running through the packed rooms. A 
woman’s voice whispered: ‘Poor fellow!” 
Follansbee heard the words distinctly and 
they started his stalled brain to working. 
Gradually it came to him that it was not 
Follansbee, the reporter, who was the poor 
fellow, but a creature of the imagination 
called Hemmingway—and both were total 
strangers to these good people. He became 
aware of earnest sympathetic faces, com- 
passionate eyes looking up into his—and 
then, like a blinding flash, the realization 
darted upon him that neither Follansbee 
nor Hemmingway need fear such a friendly 
audience. He opened his mouth and was 
amazed to find words in it and power to 
give them utterance. 

““My dear friends,”’ said he steadily, and 
without a tremor in his voice, ‘‘ Mr. Feagler 
has told you that I have been suffering from 
extreme nervousness. I am glad to 
tell you that I am better now.” 

Even as he spoke the words, the old chok- 
ing fear of the faces of clay, the dumb dread 
of an audience, fell away from him; and so 


_suddenly did it go, and so great was the 


relief at its going, that Amiel J. Follansbee 
could have shouted aloud for pure joy. He 
who knew so well what a speech should be 
like found himself able to deliver one! 

He began his address—not at all the one 
he had planned—easily and naturally. He 
took every soul under that roof into his con- 
fidence, and ten minutes after he began his 
plea for the homeless ones his hearers were 
barely breathing. Applause rippled after 
him, punctuating the points as he drove 
them home, giving him confidence. He 
remembered an apt story and told it well; 
a burst of laughter rewarded him and he 
grew still bolder. 

On the spur of the moment he invented 
Jimmy Malarkey, the dying newsboy, a 
pitiful little victim of the cigarette habit, 
who didn’t know that cigarettes would kill 
little boys, because nobody had ever taken 
the trouble to tell him so. 

As Follansbee described that death scene 
the women wept openly, and some of the 
men closed their eyes and breathed hard 
through their noses. 

‘And there, my friends,”’ said he, to the 
booming obbligato of sobs from the grena- 
dier—‘“‘there, at the bedside of a dying waif 
of the streets, the Volunteer Mothers’ 
Vigilance Committee of America was born. 
There I dedicated my life to this cause; and 
when I am tempted to falter I see before 
me that pinched little face; I hear Jimmy’s 
last words ringing in my ears, urging me on: 
“You'll tell the other little fellers, won’t you, 
mister? They—they—don’t—know!’” 

Here Follansbee paused and deliberately 
reached for his handkerchief; and, though 
he seemed to be almost overpowered by sad 
recollections, one joyful and triumphant 
phrase was rioting in his heart—shouting 
itself over and over again: 

“T’ve got ’em! I’ve got ’em! I’ve got 
7em!!”’ 

And because the faces before him bore 
out this belief he picked up that audience 
and played with it; cuddled it; 
mented with its heartstrings; made it laugh; 
made it cry; made it clap its hands and 
flutter its moist handkerchiefs—held it for 
an hour in the hollow of his hand—the 
happiest hour of the orator’s life. 


At last he remembered that he was 
Curtiss Lloyd Hemmingway, and a nervous 
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Of Known Reputation 


INCE the early days of the tire industry, 

G & J Tires have been recognized as leaders. 
Today the G & J ‘G’ Tread, an efficient anti- 
skid, offers you the utmost possible value for 
your money at its price. 

This is not merely a statement on our part— 
it is a proven fact, demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of a doubt by the enthusiastic praise 
of thousands of motorists who have found in 
G & J Tires complete tire satisfaction. 

If you want your tire money to 
bring full returns, buy G & J Tires. 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


Trademark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Hagoline Oil Goes To College 


Purdue University, Indiana’s noted school of higher 
learning, sponsors the superiority of Havoline Oil. 


|‘ a competitive test with the twelve leading automobile oils, Havoline demon- 
strated its preéminence, not merely in one, but in every essential element, 
by which the value of lubricants is judged: 


In wearing qualities, Havoline outrivaled other motor oils. 

In heat-resisting properties, Havoline led all competitors. 

In minimizing frictional loss, Havoline Oil passed first. 

In uniform quality in all temperatures, Havoline stood highest. 
‘The purpose of the tests was purely scientific. It was carried on independently by the Mechan- 
ical Department of Purdue University. It settles once and for all the question of priority in lubri- 
cants. It gives scientific sanction to the famous Havoline slogan—‘‘It Makes A Difference.’’ 


No matter where you buy Havoline Oil—mountain garage, village store or city supply station—you can always depend upon 

getting the same qualities which gave Havoline first place at Purdue University. Despite its superiority, it costs no more than the 
t rands. ? ; ri 

next best bran Write for booklet ‘‘Havoline Oil Goes To College.’’ 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY Dept. ‘‘A,”’ NEW YORK 
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Instalfment Plan 


Only $100 down when you order—then 
$400 to $750 when the truck is delivered at 
your station—puts a rugged, big-value In- 
diana Motor Truck at work on your delivery 


route. The balance of the price, in 12 equal 
monthly payments, is earned by the truck at work. 


At $1385 the wonderful One-Ton Worm Drive 
Indiana Truck is the year’s value-standard—has 
powerful 35 horse-power motor, big dimensions 
throughout, 128-inch wheel-base, channel steel 
frame and a hundred superiorities. $1,000,000 


worth sold on Installment Plan. Other models 
up to 4 tons capacity, worm drives. Cash Buy- 
ers: We offer a 2% discount for all cash. Write 


today for Catalog and Installment Proposition. 


DEALERS! 


WIRE—to control your territory on this re- 
markable business plan. In this opportunity of 
the hour exists thousands of dollars profits with- 
out tied-up capital in trucks and trades. Our 
arrangements simple. Just sell—take your profit 
day truck is deliveréd. Act now! 


INDIANA TRUCK COMPANY 


Former Corporate Name, 


Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C, MARION, INDIANA 
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t- “Clean as = 


et veya were” Saiox 
™ REAK the seal 


and slip into a 


Sanitary, Athletic Underwear 


DIANA ) 


ANDIANA TRUCK comay 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
“ARON. 14D. 


cool, snow - white 


Sealpax Athletic Unen sat 


Fresh from the laundry to you in 
a transparent, sanitary container. 
Not a fleck of dust — no germs. 


_The coolest, airiest, cleanest under- 
wear a man can put on. Made of 
soft, refreshing, Nainsook fabric in a 
new “Freer-Cut” athletic style with 
exclusive comfort features. 


Buy Sealpax. Sold only in Sealpax 
containers. Men’s Union Suits $1.00. 
Shirts and drawers 50c each. 


If not at your dealer, write us. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, 
260 Church Street New York City 


wreck—remembered,* also, several other 
things about himself; and a note of great 
weariness crept into his voice. 

“And now, dear friends, I must leave 
you—leave you without even clasping your 
hands or looking into your eyes, and hear- 
ing you say to me that this worthy work 
shall goon. . . . Mr. Feagler has ex- 
plained that my physician forbids me this 
great pleasure. . . . Later, perhaps. I 
count the loss a heavy one.” 

He paused to sigh and the final inspira- 
tion came. 

“T cannot leave you,” said he, ‘‘ without 
your pledge—your personal promise to me— 
that the First Western Branch of the Vol- 
unteer Mothers’ Vigilance Committee of 
America shall be a live branch, a fruitful 
branch, a working branch. . . . Those 
who wish me to understand that they give 
this pledge will please signify it by rising to 
their feet.” 

With a great creaking and groaning of the 
undertaker brother-in-law’s furniture, the 
entire audience rose and Follansbee sur- 
veyed it with smiling benediction. 

“My friends,” said he gently, ‘‘in the 
name of humanity, I thank you. In the 
name of the children of the streets, I thank 
you. In my own poor name, I thank you. 
And so I bid you all good night—and 
good-by.” 

On that final word he walked straight 
down the aisle, between standing walls of 
adoration, out of the sitting room, through 
the parlor and into the hall, where he deftly 
recovered his hat. It was a very dignified 
and dramatic exit, which might easily have 
been marred had Follansbee taken note of 
a very fat man, evidently a late comer, who 
stood near the door watching his departure 
with bulging eyes and a drooping lower lip. 

Mr. Feagler had pursued the lion of the 
evening in the hope of snatching a few last 
words with him. Follansbee escaped by 
inches; and as the front door finally closed 
behind him the host caught sight of the 
fat man and leaped upon him, gurgling with 
delight. 

““My dear Mr. Munn! So happy to see 
you here! So very happy! You heard the 
address?” 

Mr. Achilles K. Munn rumbled incoher- 
ently. 

“Wonderful, was it not?” twittered Mr. 
Feagler. ‘“‘Didn’t you think it was won- 
derful?”’ 

Mr. Munn began to edge slowly toward 
the door. 

“Wonderful is no name for it!”’ said he 
with a great show of feeling. ‘“‘No name 
for it at all!” 

As the owner of the Oracle walked down 
the front steps he caught a glimpse of a 
tall, thin figure hurrying toward the nearest 
ear line. Once it paused long enough to 
execute a jubilant step-dance with its 
shadow in the moonlight. 

*“Scoundrel!’’ muttered Mr. Munn, 
shaking his fist at the flying coattails. 
“*Scoundrel!”’ 

Vv 

HILE Follansbee was writing his very 

full account of Mr. Hemmingway’s 
speech, and rolling his triumph, second- 
hand, under his tongue, Mr. Munn passed 
through the city room like a thundercloud 
and banged the door of his private office 
behind him. Immediately the hum of elec- 
tric buzzers smote on the air. Hazzard, the 
managing editor, left his desk; so did Dave 
Holland, and old Daubenspeck, the news 
editor. 

“Shut that door behind you!” com- 
manded Mr. Munn. ‘“There’s hell to pay 
here—and no pitch hot!” 

While the pitch was coming to a boil, 
Amiel J. Follansbee thumped his type- 
writer, all unsuspecting, and chortled to 
himself. Once he came near writing the 
words ‘‘T got away with it!” into his copy. 
They were written in his heart. 

Jimmy Taylor, who had drawn certain 
conclusions from the frock coat, the expres- 
sion on Mr. Munn’s face, and the conference 
going on in the owner’s private office, 
watched the happy grin on Follansbee’s 
countenance and wondered uneasily how 
long it would last. He also speculated as 
to his share of the whirlwind about to be 
harvested. 

At last Dave Holland came out of Mr. 
Munn’s office and walked over to Follans- 
bee’s desk. 

“Wind that up as soon as you can,” said 
he shortly, ‘‘and tack on a statement that 
Mr. Hemmingway is going away from this 
place.”’ 

“Huh!” asked Follansbee, looking up 
with a blank stare. 


June 17,15 


“You infernal fool!’’ snarled ¢ 
editor. ‘‘You might have known - 
man would go to that meeting!” 

Slowly the blank stare changed t 

“The old man was there, was k 
Follansbee. ‘‘ Funny I didn’ tsee hi 
Well, Dave, he heard a darned goo: 

“He'll tell you what he tho’ 
speech as soon as you get throt 
He wants to. see you.” Hollan 
and eyed Follansbee curiously, ‘ 
seem to worry you very much,” s 

“Not a bit in the wide set 
reporter; and he fell to ha 
typewriter again. 


There were times when Mr. 
drop his careful and labored sp 
from his heavy pose and, as h 
down to brass tacks. It took h 
thirty seconds to get down to 
with the late Mr. Hemmingway. 

“Had to go through with it, 
roared. ‘‘ You didn’t have to ste 
first place, did you? What’ll 
people think when they find th 
bilked by a common reporter 
they think—hey?”’ j 

Follansbee, who had been d 
happy dream in a world apart f 
paper owners and their vexatio1 
himself with an effort. Wy 

“What’ll they think?” he rep 
lessly. ‘‘Askmeaneasy one. M 
think the common reporter did s 

Mr. Munn grunted a long suc 
grunts—angry grunts; thoughtfu 
and in the end he laughed. Ity 
time that Follansbee had ever 
employer laugh; he was not ay 
Mr. Munn knew how to laugh. 

“You’re a cool one!”’ chuckled ' 
of the Oracle. “‘And you put upa 
young man—a mighty | fine talk 


the little newsbaye nae it meng 
my nose! . . And I guess the 
some good. Like the man in the B 
said: ‘Let us do evil that good ma 
only you did the evil and then had 


Well, my boy, it would be a sham 
such a smooth talker as you are. 
Don’t you never slip over any mor 
on this paper, and you can keep y 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said F 
with a bright smile. ‘You can 
job. I don’t want it.” 

“Don’t want it!” gasped Mr, 
“Don’t want it?” 

“No,” said Follansbee, lightin: 
rette. “I’m going to practice law!’ 
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FI TRACKED in some mud on th 
Could you smile and, with never ¢ 
Could you see it was brushed up, 
Until of my error I heard 
A dozen times ere I could hush it? 
If I dropped cigar ash on the floor, 
Could you note it with silence and b 
As when I came courting before? 


If I chanced to be late for my dinne 
Could you keep it all warm, with 
And serve it with cheer and no inner 
And hidden reproving the while? 
If I stepped on your train, could yo 
Accept my regrets, as you do 
From Tom, Dick or Jack, and comp 
Make me a life debtor to you? 


If I chanced to be silent, just wishim 
To think and to smoke my cigar, 
Could you let me, and not keep on 
To know why moods are as they @ 
If to overlook something unclever 
I'd ask you, and you should agree, 
Could you do it, and never, no neve 
Recall it to heap shame on me? 


Could you walk by my side, be the w 
Of rain or of shine, and help bear 
The burdens we might have together — 
If I should do quite all my share 
Could you treat me as though I were 
In all that I want and I do, 
And not spoil the tale in the sequel 
Of Marriage to Courtship? Coul 


Say, honest and true—could you 
As just a fair, square sort of man 
The Lord made, and not try to make 
To fit some whim, notion or plan: 
If my sins were just "small ones and 
Could you smile and forgive th 
You did when we courted ?—Rare W 
I’m yours for all time—name the 
—James W. 
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-kKeeps the skin 
attractively clean 
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Jack just must buy his own tube of California Citrus Cream, 
instead of always using mine. He’s such a bother—last night 


—he used the last drop of cream from I have used this Cream for several 
the only tube I had. And me — well, I months now and my skin is in better 
had to go with my face daubed up with condition than ever before. I can see 
powder. Even then, before the evening why the men like it. Jack says it takes 
was over, my skin felt greasy. out the soreness after shaving. 

And this summer I will have a cool, 
clean skin in the stickiest weather. 

Where can you get it? I buy mine 
from my druggist. If yours hasn’t it, 
; : ar} he will gladly order it, or you can just 
Mother and | ran into their exhibit send a quarter with the coupon and get 


But Citrus Cream isn’t a “‘beauty- 
cream;”’ it’s a regular man’s cream, so 
I forgave him — he certainly did look 


cleaner than some of the other men. 


out at the San Francisco Fair last sum- —_ your tube direct from California. 
mer. You ought to have seen the clean, They give away no free samples — 
fresh lemons going up oma little eleva- didn’t even at the Exposition. Now 
tor at one end of the machinery andcom- _jisten— read the directions carefully 
ing out at the other a smooth cream. and don’t make the mistake of put- | 
One of the men in charge told us that _ting the cream on too thickly.* oe 
their process develops an egg-like qual- If you are particular about | ae 
ity from the rind, seeds and pulp— your appearance I suggest & 
that readily absorbs grease and dirt from _ that you get your tube and ce ve 
the pores of the skin — like white of egg begin using it right ae 
and lemon juice — and protects it from away. - we ae yt 
the sun and wind. _ You would be sur- = *TO CLEANSE THE SKIN— ee a a ae 
. ° ° Wet the face and rubinthoroughlya small 4 / “es 
prised to see how easily it washes off guntiyelihe Geum nied olen LESS es: 
and removes that oiliness. impreveiment zs'sqo sete the” : as us 8 © 
Yes; it won the Gold Medal. Sis Gee alien? Cex BIS & 
Pa RO ae 
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Neolin Never Changes— 


It Is Always Good 


More than a million pairs of shoes have 
been shod with Neolin soles since they 
were first announced to the American 
people nine months ago. 


Twenty thousand pairs shipped from the 
factory every working day satisfy the 
overwhelming demand only in the sense 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. 


New buildings, new machinery, new equip- 
ment will bring the total output, by the 
end of the year, to one hundred thousand 
pairs a day—and that again is only the 
beginning of a greater growth. 


In one sense, this Neolin success is astonish- 
ing—in another, there is nothing surprising 
about it at all. ; 


Neolin did not merely step in and fill one 
great need—it supplied several, each as 
great as the other. 


The shoe manufacturer was driven distracted 
by the shortage in leather, and had looked 
in vain till Neolin came, for something 
better. 


He was forced in many cases to the use of 
a poorer quality than he cared to use, 
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and he found in Neolin not merely some- 
thing better than leather, but something 
better than the best of leather. 


The dealer was in the same distressful 
straits. 


He did not always know—and the consumer 
almost never knew—what sort of poor 
leather the manufacturer might be com- 
pelled to put into the soles for lack of a 
better sort. 


The consumer knew there were several 
grades of sole leather, from poorest to 
best, some grades being twice as costly 
as others. 


He didn’t know, till Neolin came, whether 
he was getting last quality, or first, in 
soles. 


But now, with Neolin, he knows. 


He knows there is only one kind of Neolin 
—and that, as we have said, better than 
the best of leather. 


He knows that Neolin never changes—that 
it is always good, always dependable. 
If he buys shoes of moderate price, or high 


price, he gets the same grade of Neolin 
soles. 


Pe | 


ie 
lap 


June 17,19 


Neolin makes shoes of moderate price better 
shoes, and the best shoes better still. 


But that isn’t all. 


Neolin found an immediate market bigger 
than it could fill, because it’s waterproof. 


And better still, because adults’ shoes last 
twice as long—and children’s shoes three 
times as long, when shod with Neolin. 

Any one of these factors was enough in it 
self to send a wave of enthusiasm cleat 
across the country. BS 


But, filling half a dozen crying needs at the 
same time, Neolin took the nation by 


storm. 


We are striving desperately to catch up 
Your dealer doubtless has Neolin shoes. 
But if he hasn’t, don’t blame him—blam 


Be just a bit patient, and rest assure 
recognize our responsibility. 


We will keep our word and sup: 
Neolin soles for every home in 
country. : 


Every Genuine Neolin Sole 
Bears the Brand fleolin 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, ‘ 


g 
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ARADUALLY the point of transportation 
J saturation has been moving westward 
nd it has now reached the Middle West. 
\ study of the last census shows that the ter- 
itory of the Missouri Pacific and some of 
he other roads in receivership indicated 
he least gain in population of any section 
ff the United States. The lesson here is 
elf-evident: Before buying railroad securi- 
ies for a trust estate, study census figures. 
Sensus figures are public property and 
yvailable for everyone. Buy the stocks of 
ailroads operating in territory where the 
opulation is increasing. 

Moreover, let me again emphasize that I 
m not saying this to be critical or pessimis- 
ic. It is nobody’s fault when a territory 
tops growing. It is everybody’s fault. We 

ll help to make and unmake communities. 

‘0-day we can go to a small Canadian town 

nthe Northwest and buy a lot on the main 
‘treet for one thousand dollars, because the 
population of the town consists of only one 
housand people and business conditions 
re poor, owing to the European war. After 
he war this town will start to grow again 
nd during the next generation probably 
hirty thousand people will come to settle 
here. 

Tf so, this lot may then be worth ten 
hhousand dollars instead of one thousand. 

Who would beresponsible for this change? 

ould it be any one person? No. Would 
t be even the thirty thousand who are to 
ro there to live? No. Statistics would 
orobably show that millions of people were 
‘esponsible for this development. Each of 
shose who go to this new town will have left 
lis own community for some reason, and 
shese reasons can then be traced to various 
ndividuals and causes in all parts of the 
vorld. Often some strong personality will 
tive a community a start by building a 
nill, developing water power, or putting 
snthusiasm into the people; but he cannot 
lo this unless conditions are ripe. And, 
ziven ripe conditions, if he did not do it 
someone else would. 

This Canadian town that I have in mind 
will rapidly grow, because it will be the 
most northerly center of the Peace River 
listrict for the next decade. But it will not 
ulways hold that position. The develop- 
nent is going to keep creeping north until 
Alaska is reached, and the railroad ter- 
ninus of to-day will be only a way station 
ifty years hence. Then the speculative at- 
sractiveness of this city will be gone. All 
ayes will then be focused on some point 
‘arther north. As Edmonton has gained on 
Calgary, and as this new town will gain on 
Edmonton, so some town yet unnamed may 
>ventually be bigger than any of the three. 


Roads Left High and Dry 


_ Of course it is possible to analyze this in- 
»rease and decline in the relative prosperity 
ind decline of localities. It is even possible 
30 foretell in a large degree the movements 
of these waves of development. But when 
t comes to arbitrarily stopping them, or 
shanging their courses, that is a matter 
isually beyond the reach of any man or any 
2orporation. 

Not only do railroads become bankrupt 
decause of changes in their territory over 
which they have little control, but they are 
ikewise very dependent on general busi- 
1ess conditions. When times are prosper- 
dus and money is easy one half of the people 
want to sell goods to the railroads, and the 
other half want to loan them money with 
which to pay for these goods. Hence, it is 
shen very easy for directors to borrow and 
ouy, using all the net earnings of the road 
‘or the payment of dividends. So long as 
2arnings keep up and money rates keep 
jown, such a policy can be followed indefi- 
nitely. 

Owing, however, to the law of action and 
reaction, every period of abnormal pros- 
perity is followed by a period of abnormal 
depression, and every period of abnormal 
low-interest rates is followed by a period of 
abnormal high-interest rates. As a result, 
some of these railroads which have been 
living on borrowed money during the good 
times always find themselves unable to pay 
their debts when the tide turns and they 
can borrow no more. 

Not only that, but under such conditions 
the old creditors want their money and 
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ailroad Receiverships 
Necessary? —By Roger W. Babson 


their old notes paid in full. As the average 
banker wants everyone who doesn’t need 
money to borrow, and everyone who does 
need money to pay up what he owes, some 
railroad always finds itself with a rope about 
its neck whenever there is a flurry in the 
money market. 

A few boards of directors are wise students 
of fundamental business conditions. They 
know that if the tide is abnormally high to- 
day it is sure to be abnormally low a reason- 
able time hence. They know that if bankers 
are exceedingly anxious toloan to-day, these 
same bankers will be exceedingly anxious 
to have them pay up sometime later. Rail- 
roads fortunate enough to have such men on 
their boards will not get caught during 
the next panic. Some other railroads will 
be lucky and escape by sheer good fortune; 
but there will always be some that will be 
caught unawares. There will always be 
some roads which, when the tide turns, will 
be so far from the channel that they cannot 
get back. 

The present managements of all our 
roads will be dead and buried in a genera- 
tion. Moreover, none of us can even intelli- 
gently guess what kind of management they 
will have a generation hence. Each railroad 
must be considered by itself. Concerning 
each railroad we must continually be asking 
the question: “Is it running to fat or is it 
running to muscle?” 


Increasing Labor Costs 


This question of business conditions is 
very important at the present time, owing 
to the rather mushroom character of the 
prosperity the railroads are now enjoying. 
Our present good times have come so 
quickly that it would not be surprising if 
they quickly faded away. The railroad man 
who thinks for one moment that the present 
export business, for instance, of the United 
States can long continue is making a fatal 
error. 

This also applies to much of the manu- 
facturing now going on. The easy money 
and the great increase in bank deposits are 
likewise but a temporary condition. A 
little over a year ago we were in the depths 
of a depression. To-day we are in a period 
of great prosperity. Is it unreasonable to 
expect as rapid a change back again when 
the impetus of war orders shall cease? 

You will notice that up to the present 
time I have said nothing about labor. The 
future of the railroads, however, is most 
intimately bound up with the labor sit- 
uation. It is popular among railroad 
presidents to kick against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and lay all their 
troubles thereto. It is true that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is trying to 
prevent some railroads from running away 
with the kitchen stove and everything else 
in sight. It is probably true that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has prevented 
some railroads from making as much money 
as they would have made if left free to do as 
they wished. : 

I do not believe, however, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ever ‘‘ busted”’ 
any American railroad. Furthermore, I do 
not believe it ever will. The speculator 
cusses the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion because it has taken pep out of the 
stock market and made speculation in rail- 
road stocks much less interesting and prof- 
itable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
not only insists on publicity as to earn- 
ings but will also insist upon publicity as 
to prospective earnings. Such publicity, 
however, will not hurt the earnings. Such 
publicity interferes only with the specula- 
tors. The Government will not “bust’’ the 
railroads. Those good roads that are to-day 
in bankruptcy will not be there twenty 
years hence if our Government officials at 
Washington can prevent it. The Federal 
Government can always be induced to allow 
such rates as are necessary for the safe and 
profitable transportation of both passengers 
and goods. 

I do not say this regarding some of the 
state commissions. The present idiotic and 
cumbersome two-headed control of state 
and Federal governments is wrong. The 
state control of railroads should be abol- 
ished. State control is selfish, shortsighted 
and unscientific. A railroad should not be 


expense! 


Repair your tubes and 
casings at home! 


HENEVER a cut appears in your tire the 
revolving wheel pounds sand, dirt and 
As the cut gets 


larger the tire fabric is exposed, finally rotting and 
weakening it. Then comes the blowout, a big repair bill or 
A Shaler Vulcanizer nips these 
blowouts in the bud by sealing the small cuts with new 
rubber, protecting the fabric and making the damaged part 
like new. It saves tires, time, trouble and roadside delays and 
reduces your tire upkeep in the face of higher tire prices. 
It gives many motorists double or treble the usual mileage. 


moisture into the hole. 


probably a ruined tire. 


control is automatic. 
No need to watch it or regulate it. 
blaze or liquid fuel to spill. The Shaler is standard and is 
the only complete line for every requirement. 


model 


Vul-Kit 
$2350 


For Tubes and Casings 


The Shaler Vulcanizer is very easy to use because the heat 
No chance to over-cure or under-cure. 


No dangerous exposed 


Besides the 


illustrated, there are other motorists models from 
$1.75 up, as well as complete plans for public repair shops. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Shaler. 


Motorists Send for this FREE Book 


It tells the proper inflation you should main- 
tain in your tires according to weight, load 
and seasons. It describes fully how to pro- 
tect the tires while the car is idle in the garage 


C. A. Shaler Co. 


1401 Fourth St. 


Largest makers of Vulcanizers in 
eels oa 12: 


— how to care for them in winter— how to 
avoid substances that rot the rubber and 
fabric. It explains fully how easy it is to 
vulcanize and make your own repairs. 


Waupun, Wis. 
the world. 
Fy ee 


Gem Cutlery Co. Inc. 


“Canadian Branch, $91 St, Catherine St. W. Montreal 


The Gern Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com-. 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles—all in 
handsome leather case 
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These booklets on letters 
without obligation 


We 


letters. 


(CEE 


of the following booklets: 
Sales Letters, 
men With Letters, Why Your Form Let- 
ters Do Not Pay, The Art of Paper Mak- 
ing, Business Stationery. 
deal with letters and their possibilities, 
and are not written for the purpose of 
selling Old Hampshire Bond—except by 
indirection. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 


want you to have them—not because they are about 
the advantages of good stationery, but because they are 
about Better Letters—how to write them and how to use them. 


Our experience is that a man does not buy fine stationery 
first and later on study out ways and means to improve his 


Users of Old Hampshire Bond are usually firms that have 
first determined to write better letters, and who have later 
on bought Old Hampshire Bond as a 
4 logical and necessary step in the pro- 

duction of the Better Letter. 


You May Have Your Choice 


of Any Two 


Personality in. 
Backing Up Your Sales- 


These booklets 


making bond paper exclusively 


No matter what the test—Good- 
year Blue Streak Motorcycle 
Tires always win. 

They hold most important 
world’s records for speed and 
endurance—amateur and pro- 
fessional. 

They are the choice of the 
majority of motorcycle riders. 

They are standard equipment 
on leading makes of motor- 
cycles— Three out of every 
four new motorcycles in 1916 
being Goodyear equipped. 

Easy to get from Motorcycle 

Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Motorcycle Tires 
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PARIS GARTERS. 
He enjoys them because they 


never ‘pull’; and his socks are 
always ‘well-up’. 


25 and 50 cents 


Look for the name PARIS on the 
back of the shield when you buy 


ASB Lei n. Ga Go: 


Makers 
Children’s Hickory Garters 


Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


2, No metal 
“ can touch you 
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operated for the benefit of one state any 
more than for the benefit of one city. The 
state should give up, for the interests of the 
entire country, its own selfish interference 
with the railroads. The Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington 
should have complete authority and be held 
solely responsible. 

As I have said, the Government at Wash- 
ington is not going to put any of our present 
good roads into bankruptey; but I am not 
so sure that some of our state legislatures 
and commissions will not do so. 


The Requirements of the Public 


As evidence that I am not alone in my 
fears, I submit the following extract from a 
speech of Ivy L. Lee, a man very close to the 
Pennsylvania and the Rockefeller interests: 


“1. The American people are demanding 
a higher standard of railroading, a standard 
that makes the cost of each unit of service 
steadily greater. 

“2. There is a vastly increased invest- 
ment already made on whichit is absolutely 
necessary to earn a permanent return if 
further investment is to be justified. 

“3. Public policy has developed no 
method of codrdinating railroad earnings 
and expenses so that a fair relation can be 
established between the two; so that in- 
vestors in railroads may know what to 
expect. 

“4. Congress, state legislatures and com- 
missions and public opinion hack away, 
without thought, at railroad earnings and 
pile up the expenses. Aside from the ac- 
tivities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the forty-six state railroad 
commissions, forty-three state legislatures, 
from 1912 to 1915, passed four hundred and 
forty-two new laws, the effect of most of 
which was to increase railroad expenses, 
with no provision for providing the neces- 
sary money. 

“5. The recently increased railroad rev- 
enues have already stimulated a wave of 
demands upon railroad treasuries. Com- 
munities are once more pressing for new 
stations, the removal of grade crossings 
and other improvements, all requiring 
large sums of money, but promising little 
or no return upon the capital necessary to 
provide them. 

“6. Workingmen insistently demand 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
Perhaps their demands—or some of them— 
should be granted. But they all take 
money, and our system of regulation, so 
far, provides no adequate method of sup- 
plying that money. 

“No individual is to blame for these 
conditions. The system—not the princi- 
ple of railroad regulation—is wrong. The 
American people want and should have the 
best railroads in the world; they are willing 


| to pay a fair price for their service and rail- 


road managers are equally eager to meet 


| the public desires. 


“The vital need of the moment is to 
make our system of railroad regulation con- 


| sistent, harmonious and definite. It should 


be a system which, while fully protecting 
the public interest, should stimulate enter- 
prise by making it certain that such rates 
will be authorized as will pay the cost of an 
improving standard of service and provide 
a fair return upon the money irrevocably 
devoted to supplying railroad service.” 


No Solution in Sight 


I wish I might say the same thing about 
labor as about the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—namely, that it is not going 
to put any of our present good railroads into 
bankruptey. The labor problem is a serious 
problem. Labor is great and unwieldy. It 
ebbs and flows with great momentum. 
With this momentum it is difficult to cope. 
Labor is always bound to have both numbers 
and sympathy on its side. The employees 
of every railroad outnumber many times 
the investors in that railroad. This is a 
real problem. 

There is absolutely no solution in sight 
to-day. Will it be some form of codpera- 
tion between employees and stockholders? 
Will it be government ownership? Strange 
to say, all railroad employees with whom 
I have talked prefer to let things stay as 
they are and take their chances at winning 
threatened or real strikes. Certainly such 
a policy is not very encouraging. The 
more I think of it, the more it seems prob- 
able that it may be labor which will throw 
the next batch of good roads into bank- 
ruptcy. 


Labor, however, is not the only - 


that the clearest-cut method of separ: 
a good road from a bad would be by ag 
the question: “Is it operated from 
Street?”’ The Pennsylvania is not oper:: 
from Wall Street. It is operated from {| 
conservative and quiet city known as \| 
delphia, by people who are in the railr 
business and who are neither bankers 
brokers. The Pennsylvania is oper 
great factory or farm is operated 
regard to the stock market. 

Some other less successful roads 
have mentioned, however, are no 
ated. Their boards of directors mak 
money not by working the railroad 
working the stock market. Here a 
great question is as to how this Wa 
control can permanently be elimin: 
is easy enough to eliminate Wall § 
a while, as it has been thrown ou 
New Haven; but so soon as things 
prosperous investors again become 
and a Wall Street bull or bear ste 
wares. ya 

Soon Wall Street is again in con’ 
“eternal vigilance is the price of lib 
certainly is the price of good rail; 
agement. 

Will the best railroads of to-day 
rupt twenty years hence? Somer 
will run to fat instead of to mus 
this will seal their fate. Other 


will suffer from a saturated territor: 
unable to extend farther, even if not har 
capped by declining population. — ; 
cases certain events will now and then ti 
the tide of fortune in a way that the; j 
men are helpless to prevent. Be. 
On the other hand, there are certain | 
falls that our good railroads may ay c 
we will all be on our guard. No ain 
need be caught in a period of depress) 
with big outstanding indebtedness. 1 
vestors of every railroad can continu 
fight against Wall Street control 
that the road be operated to carry 
and passengers, and not for stock 
operations. We can all likewise unite 
deavoring to solve the great labor pre 
along proper lines. ; 


Looking Into the Future 


This last-named difficulty seems 
the most serious of all. This may be 
because I so realize the present u 
ableness of both capital and labor wh 
question comes up for discussion. 
times even think that the same und 
shortsightedness of human nature is 
bottom of both our labor conflicts 
international conflicts. : 

I sometimes wonder whether o 
ever be solved until both are solve 
haps the solution of the labor 
awaits the birth of a new generation 
wider vision. Can the labor prob! 
solved before both labor and capital 
their economic interdependence? M 
both understand that neither can ulti 
win except through a plan which will 
the other to win also? i 

When boards of directors, labor leade! 
Wall Street brokers, government officié 
and shippers get this wide vision of inte 
dependence, then the end of railroad ban 
ruptcy may be in sight. But will this ti 
have arrived twenty years hence? 
ously doubt it. 


“But what am I to do to prepare a 
being caught in these bankruptcies 
probably are asking. “2 

Well, I will tell what the shrewe 
vestors I know are doing. They are 
ually transferring their holdings fro 
maturing railroads to the coming rail 
Whenever there is a reorganizati 
sell certain stock they have in some 0 
highly successful road and reinyve 
money in the securities of the newly 
ganized road. In this way they both 
from being connected with a railroad 
it goes to seed and secure the profit 
comes in connection with most reorga 
tions. As one keen man expressed i 

“T like to keep my money in the 
rather than in the goers. To invest 1 
successfully, one must use the same m 
that my little boy employs in keepi 
sand mill running. He must conti 
transfer his money from the maturin 
to the growing class. To permit it tor 
permanently invested in anything is 
danger.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two 
by Mr. Babson, dealing with railroad rece 
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Terra Cotta Store Fronts 
ract Trade 


INGLIS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ya a L. V. ROTH & CO., WEST NEW YORK, N. J. et KRUGER’S, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ross & MacDonald Cream glazed Terra Cotta fé f ny William Mayer, Jr. Cream matt glazed Terra Cotta with Walter M. Geiske An attractive design in 
Architects with name letters in black. | AS Architect letters of name panel in dark blue. : , Architect cream glazed Terra Cotta. 
| j 


* The Shoppers First ~ 4_-> 
Impression L peace 


That’s what builds up new business. It takes a bright, clean store, OUTSIDE 
as well as in, to attract new customers. They naturally expect to find 
up-to-date merchandise and service behind a clean-cut, modern store front. 


ee" 


peers Put Yourself in Your Customers’ Place 


Go out in the street and look at your own store. Has it the bright, 
attractive appearance that fairly invites a customer in? If:you are not 
altogether satisfied with the looks of your store, you will certainly be 
interested in architectural Terra Cotta. 


an Terra Cotta for Store. Fronts a ~ 
P. H. RUEBEL & CO., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ADAMS LAUNDRY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DS. 


Mann & Stern A pleasant design in old ivory : ay a TAs 4 eT he William H. Pruyn,Jr. White glazed Terra Cotta 
peer << 3 ese are Terra Cotta is the ideal permanent building material for retail store Asehitest withpetcbromiatic ornathents 
en fronts. It is clean, bright, attractive and absolutely fireproof. It gives Pes CRE 


wonderful opportunities for color and ornamentation. It cannot discolor | 
or fade. Soot and grime may be removed from glazed Terra Cotta with 


soap and water. 


Terra Cotta is economical. Any good builder can erect it. Archi 
tects favor it because it permits the use of attractive colors and beautiful 
designs. Ina word, Terra Cotta is the up-to-date material for all kinds 
of buildings, big and small. It is used on many of the best hotels and 
office buildings throughout the country. The exterior of the Woolworth 
Building, the tallest in the world, is entirely Terra Cotta. You will find 
that in your own city many of the finest stores, banks, theatres, etc., 
are of Terra Cotta. 


An Illustrated Book of Store Fronts 


“Store Fronts in Terra Cotta” is the title of an illustrated book that 
every progressive merchant should read. It shows a wide variety of 
Terra Cotta store fronts erected for many different kinds of business. If 
you will write on your letterhead asking for the book, we shall be glad 
to send you a complimentary copy. 
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Sere er fhe ere hex Pepe poe PA. Sete TELLER & CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
savery, eltz ave strong, tasteful treatment . /illiam Moos A simple, dignified t i 
rapes 7  jnwhiteglazed Terra Cotta. NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY, 1 Madison Ave, New York .  Riuiam Mooser white matt glazed Terra Cotta. 
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These fully Pneumatic Tires 


are NOT “Muscle-Bound” 


Y K fa have air-filled Tires superseded all others, on Pleasure Cars? 
Solid Rubber Tires would run several times as far, on the average 
Pleasure Car! 
Steel Tires would run 15,000 to 20,000 miles, on the average Pleasure Car. 
Why, then, have “‘“Pneumatic”’ Tires, the best of which won’t average nearly as 
much Mileage, so universally displaced Solid Rubber and Steel Tires on all Pleasure Cars? 
Because,—the Pleasure Car must often run at “more than 15 miles” per hour. 
And, when it does, the response of even Rubber Tires, if solid, is altogether too 
slow to take up the enormous Vibration, the jarring and shattering influences of the road, 
on Car Mechanism and Car Occupants. 


Because, they are designed to run at relatively slow speeds, under 
heavy loads. 

But, the Comfort, Speed, and Luxurious Ease, of riding in a true PLEASURE Car 
is what you chiefly BUY that Car for. 

Therefore, the nearer you get to the Solid Rubber, or Steel, characteristic, in a 
so-called ‘‘Pneumatic’”’ Tire, the farther away you get from what you bought the Pleasure 
Car for. 

Let that thought sink in deeply,—then consider this:— 

The thicker, and heavier, your Pneumatic Tire is, the stiffer it is. 

The more Jayers of Canvas (beyond the number actually needed to carry the load), 
the thicker and stiffer, and LESS PNEUMATIC the Tire is,—the slower in absorbing 
Vibration. 

The thicker the Casing, the harder it is to bend, in running. 

And, the harder it is to bend, the more Motor-power and Gasoline is being wasted 
in driving the Car against excessive Traction-Wave,—the sooner the Motor wears out. 

So, there you have the vicious circle into which a mistaken hope for more Mileage, 
through more Tire thickness, leads the Inexperienced. 


dk & and Tractors can afford to use Solid Tires. 


—Made flexible, springy, and nimble, in order to promptly absorb Vibra- 
tion and eliminate jar to Car Mechanism and Car Occupants. 
They thus Jengthen the life of the Car, and make Motoring the PLEASURE it is 
primarily intended to be. 
Built with as few layers, of the best Fabric, as will carry the load FURTHEST. : 
Then Treaded with a fine-grained, non-ballasted, and very elastic (black) ‘‘ Velvet” 
Rubber, the ready stretch in which acts as a sort of lubricant between Road and Fabric, 
preventing excessive grinding and frictional heat. 
This conservation of the Original Purpose, in Pneumatic Tires, gives you not only 
the longest distance for every Dollar you invest in DIAMOND Tires, but— 
—Longer life to your CAR through less Wear and Tear on its Mechanism, 
—That smooth road-work,—that lack of vibration,—that Juxurious feeling of Black Tread— 
‘‘riding-on-air,’” which is the Heart and Soul and Essence of intelligent Motoring. 
Just test out a set of these “‘fair-listed,’’ reasonably priced, DIAMOND Tires, and see! Red Sides— 


Do": Tires are true PNEUMATIC Tires! 


SQUEEGEE 
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across the landscape, and so deadly in ef- 
fect! Nothing showing, positively nothing 
but a line of newly dug earth. 

“We cannot go farther to-day; they will 
not permit,” said our lieutenant. 

I was assuring him that second-line 
trenches seemed as good as first to me, when 
I noticed a little black gnome of a soldier 
making signals. As the lieutenant turned 
and stooped to run down the passage, the 
gnome spoke: J 
“You speak English? I come from 
America. From New York. Sure!’’ he said. 
The tunnel again. They call it Dead 
Man’s Pass, because the pass near by, 
which they dug this tunnel to supplant, was 
fatal to the wayfarer. As we plunged into 
the darkness voices were singing very softly 
some Italian impromptu—TI imagine, at 
our expense. But the news that we were 
Americans had already passed down the 
line; for as we stumbled over feet, brushed 
against legs, there came soft English—or 
American—phrases from the midnight 
walls: ‘Hello, New York!” ‘You news- 
paper man, huh?’”’ “Take care of your- 
self!” And finally, from the distance, 
“At-a-boy!” In all that strange day there 
was nothing stranger than these greetings 
from my adopted fellow countrymen, whose 
faces I never saw, and whom, in all human 
chance, I shall never see even if we all 
survive Armageddon. 


Fighting Round Gorizia 


_ The firing had stopped when we emerged 
into light. It is giving away no military 
secret, since the Austrians held these posi- 
tions before the Italians took them, to say 
the little bowls in the hills, like the one we 
ourst into after our adventure with shrap- 
nel, are common on these crests. Somewhat 
more at leisure, we inspected them. Into 
one ran an old trench; and here a board 
nailed to a stick bore a legend which, be- 
mg translated, read: Pass of the Devil. 
Through that old pass the Italians had burst 
nto this position; and every man in the de- 
tachment which held it was hit. So we went 
dack, unsniped-at, to be congratulated on 
our luck. 

Once, before we left, we stood on the hill 
of graves by the twisted old entanglements, 
and looked toward Monfalcone at the head 
of the Adriatic, where the Italian line be- 
zins. The sea was a beam of silver on the 
iorizon and there were towns all the way. 
dne had lost its campanile—the bell tower, 
vithout which no North Italian village is 
somplete. A gracious and gentle landscape 
‘hrough which, for miles and miles, we 
raced, with the help of our glasses, the 
sinister brown thread of war. 

Again, before we left, we stood on a hill 
vitted with shell craters—some old, some 
Jarmingly new and moist—and looked 
1orthward toward our next points of desti- 
1ation, where the brown thread runs into 
he mountains, or what they esteem moun- 
ains on this front. The alpinists have a 
lifferent idea. 


_ The adventures back of the line which 
‘ome in motoring from position to position 
ire entertaining enough; but let me pass 
m to our next shift northward, when, in 
he early afternoon, we looked out from a 
covered position across the Isonzo to Mont 
san Michele. The ground where we stood 
inder cover has been seamed and scarred 
'y old battles, and it is still newly pitted 
secasionally by shells. For the Italians 
ook it trench by trench and house by 
iouse in the early fighting; they crossed 
he Isonzo; they locked with the Austrians 
t the foot of that same hill of St. Michael; 
hey forced them up and ever up until they 
ested at last on the crest. The double line 
f trenches goes roughly along that ridge 
.oW, Sometimes over and sometimes a little 
n the Italian side. It has been a heroic 
pisode in the Italian war. Once a great 
oreign officer stood not far from our posi- 
ion and watched through his glasses the 
nes breaking out of their trenches, waver- 
ag, reforming, stopping, the new lines 
oming on, the final rush which took the 
.ustrian position. 
ey are doing the impossible,’’ he said. 
But Mont San Michele was a sleeping 
on as we looked—only a reddish-brown 
lasted hill studded with projecting gray 
ocks, | This is the wonderful thing, how- 
ver: it is a diagram of an old battle. For 
he trenches are there still, marking each 
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ON THE ISONZO FRONT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


successive stage of the history, which the 
Italian officers told us with voice and ges- 
ture. To illustrate the story of that fight, 
one would have needed only a panoramic 
photograph. 

It is a sharp, abrupt ridge, nearly a thou- 
sand feet high—what we call a hogback in 
the West. It is like a man on his back, with 
his knees drawn up—only a man wearing 
a Highland bearskin bonnet, say, or having 
at least an enormous head. It begins to the 
left with a little ridge, which is the feet; it 
dips; it rises to make the knees; it falls to 
the abdomen; it rises high for the chest and 
head. The incredibly blue, sweet Isonzo 
runs before it. Under the knees is a little 
town, halfstanding; under the highest ridge 
of the head is a linen factory whose tall 
chimney has blown no smoke for a year. 
On the right of this factory began a wood 
that ran halfway up the hill. It looked 
green and bright enough until we saw it 
through the glasses and found that the trees 
were mere stumps, which, still living, had 
put forth their spring green. Nature is 
hard to stop. They call it Bosco Cappuccio, 
which means Hood Wood; and there, they 
tell me, the Italians have done their hard- 
est fighting on this front. They have gone 
up and up from there; Hood Wood was 
blasted last autumn. But there is another 
wood near the crest; and that might be a 
mere colony of poles, for all the verdure it 
shows. 

Far to the left, below the first little ridge 
of the mountain, lay a distant town, white 
amid the greenery; white, too, against the 
blue background of the Alps. It is Gorizia, 
a city that is a key position. All the fight- 
ing we had seen and were to see is to take 
Gorizia; and we were going from right to 
left of that line. 

All the time artillery had sounded, but 
so distantly that no one noticed. Now came 
a sharp blast; and on the instant a spurt 
of smoke and dirt, flame-hearted, burst 
from the crest of San Michele. The Italian 
artillery was firing over us. At regular 
intervals the guns burst out, each burst 
followed by that spurt on the crest of the 
hill and after a few seconds for the sound 
to carry the report of the shell. The bursts 
would become puffs of dust, then mist, then 
nothing. Suddenly the Austrian artillery 
began to reply in short, curious one-two- 
three-four bursts. 

And all that time nothing else seemed to 
move on the mountain, though I watched 
for half an hour. 

Then, after a walk, it was a picturesque 
walled town, once a town of old, distin- 
guished beauty, now mainly a mere gro- 
tesque of ruins. A lively run from the 
dangerous town approaches and we were 
on our way again. 


The House of Two Armies 


And now, on our way to a lodging for the 
night and directions to the next position, 
we saw one of those shows of this war that 
have been often described and are yet in- 
describable—a battle to drop an aéroplane. 

It was a beautiful day—Italy, the newly 
won Italy, at its best. Someone said “An 
aéroplane!’”’ And there, sailing out of a 
notch in the mountains, it came, trailing 
light. Now and then its wings would flash 
as the belly of a minnow flashes when he 
turns. It came on; and before we knew 
whether it was Italian or Austrian the firing 
began. A white puff broke out beside it; 
another under it; another on the other side. 
A line of these puff balls hung in the air. 
And now one of them hid it. 

Had the Italians hit? We waited, to see 
whether the wreckage would drop; but no; 
he had cleared the puff—only he was sailing 
back. He tore on unharmed into the cleft 
of the mountains, the smoke puffs following 
him all the way. It was a magnificent spec- 
tacle. I own, with shame, that not until 
he turned tail did I realize there was death 
in it all. 

When, that night, we drew into a certain 
headquarters we were planning to motor by 
night to a certain town, from which we 
might make our way by foot to the most 
unusual position on this front. For in these 
mountains there is a point of contact, a 
place where Austrian lines and Italian lines 
touch. And this point is a house! The 
Italians hold the back rooms; the Austrians 
the front. Between them is only one foot 
of strong stone wall. From this point the 
trenches branch away on both sides to a 


respectable distance of ten or fifteen yards. 
All this we learned from the maps of the 
Staff. But the adjutant was a pessimist 
concerning our plan. “E’ pericoloso!”’ I 
heard him say. He got a telephone con- 
nection and talked for some time. 

“Tt is as I thought,”’ he reported; ‘“‘the 
situation is such that the road is not safe 
for motor cars.”” He sketched out another 
plan, which involved getting up at four 
o’clock and a long climb afoot. ‘It will 
give you an appetite,”’ he said. 

So we dined with the Staff. Some spoke 
English, but most French. The talk was of 
the Italian in America, of art, of our day’s 
adventure, and little, very little of the war 
itself, except when one gray veteran started 
a discussion by slamming down his hand 
and declaring: 

“You talk about strategy and tactics; 
one thing beats them all—barbed wire!” 

Then the tongues clattered, and lively 
Italian gestures flew. 

We were quartered on an artillery officer, 
who lived some distance away. Outside, it 
was a spring night of the poets. The moon 
had come up like a great drop of honey. 
No gun was firing, for once. 


Among the Foothills of the Alps 


“They sometimes shell a position up 
yonder,” said the artillery officer as we 
walked along. “I only hope I shan’t be 
wakened by whir-boom!”’ 

We were silent for a while after that; and 
suddenly, in a thicket on the right, a bird 
song burst out—a song so lusty, so wonder- 
fully sweet, that I stopped in my tracks. 

“Nightingale,” said our lieutenant. 

Much as I had read concerning the singer 
of the dewy meads, I had never heard him 
before—he, the bird of poets and lovers. 
He sang like our own meadow larks of Cali- 
fornia, but higher, sweeter and infinitely 
stronger. We had walked on and on, hun- 
dreds of yards, before I stopped again. I 
could still hear him plainly; and another 
one, far down the glen, was answering. 

I woke twice that night and listened for 
the sound of guns. There they were, only 
very far away. But the nightingale was 
singing still, near and loud. And so with 
music the day ended, as it had begun. 


Those foothills of the Alps would be 
called a little more than foothills even in 
our West, and real mountains in our East. 
As I saw them coming out of the dawn, it 
occurred to me that they much resembled 
the Catskills—only they were rather higher 
and more abrupt. The day broke beauti- 
fully—clear skies, April and the Alps. It 
is not my purpose, however, to write here 
of scenery. And, indeed, during the last 
part of our passage to the point where the 
communication trenches opened, I was in- 
different to beauty. When you go down a 
path at a stooping run, dodging from side 
to side in order to dazzle a sniper, it is hard 
to remember that you are dodging through 
an incomparable forest. 

This is why we had come: 

The Isonzo, near by, runs into a gorge 
almost like Delaware Water Gap. On both 
sides rise abrupt mountains with cliffs here 
and there. The Italians, advancing here 
as elsewhere steadily toward the River of 
Promise, had swept the Austrians down the 
slope of the right bank and across the 
Isonzo, had themselves crossed, had forced 
the enemy up and ever up, until things 
stood still, near thesummit, at the little ham- 
let of Zagora, where stands that strangest 
house in Europe—the house in which the 
two armies have contact, and have had it 
since November. 

_ And that mountainside on the conquered 
right bank, up which we were to climb—it 
was a litter, a mess, of military works. I 
say now that nothing has so exemplified to 
me the mighty labor of this war as that one 
hillside. It was as though one had started 
to put in a city, and had dug the cellars, the 
watermains, the street gradings and the 
sewers all at once—and all to help, to feed, 
to arm, to protect a few hundred men doing 
the real fighting at the actual front. Every- 
where that morning we met men digging 
and delving, passing timber, setting blocks, 
sawing wood, carrying boxes slung between 
poles, Chinese fashion. All proved the peril 
of the work, wearing trench helmets. 

Now there comes in these positions a cer- 
tain hour when you can count with fair 

(Concluded on Page 39) 
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“Tl would be kidded to death if 
my name appeared in type,”’ 


Says a newspaper 
pipe smoker. 


THE SPRINGFIELD UNION 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 25, 1915 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen:—I have been reading your re- 
cent advertisements in current periodicals 
with a great deal of interest, but find that 
you overlooked a bet, and, being a loyal 
smoker of ‘‘Edgeworth”’ for nearly as many 
years as Bryan has run for president, I am 
sending it on for what it is worth. 

I received a letter from a friend recently 
in which he said that, while he is a con- 
stant smoker of sliced tobacco, he finds 
that the Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed was 
the best thing in the world to break in a new 
pipe with. I tried to get it on my vacation, 
and found him to be perfectly right. You 
don’t get any of that bitter wood taste from 
the new pipe with the Ready-Rubbed, and 
it makes smoking a new pipe a pleasure 
rather than a disagreeable duty. Then, 
after it is broke in, it is a simple matter to 
turn again to the heavier sliced tobacco. 
There is the tip, and as a loyal supporter of 
Edgeworth I hope it will help you. 


Sincerely yours, 


( ) 
P. S.—By the way, if you make use of this, 
kindly omit my name. I am not ashamed 
of my endorsement, but as a newspaper re- 
porter I would be kidded to death if my 
name appeared in print. 


Have you just bought a new pipe? 


No matter—have you ever smoked Edge- 
worth Tobacco? 


If you never have, let us send you samples 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed. 


These are simply different forms of the 
same tobacco. The Plug 
Slice comes in flat cakes 
of tobacco, each cake be- 
ing made up of a number 
of thin, uniform, oblong 
slices. 


One of these slices 
ground up in the palm 
of your hand makes just 
a pipeful. Instead 


ie Ble JORTH of singing the 
a EDGEWO! ' praises of the to- 
a ane bacco here, we 
ret REL ICE simply invite you 

\ Mo as .  toask us fora free 


sample. 


Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed is 
J simply the Plug 
Slice, rubbed. up 
by special ma- 
chines and ready for the pipe. You get a 
sample of this, too. 


It’s not a case of one being better than the 
other, it’s just personal choice, and so that 
you may try both we offer you both. 


Just write your request on a post card and 
mail it to us. It will be a favor if you men- 
tion also the name of your tobacco dealer. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
are 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed is 10c for pocket size tin, 50c 
for large tin and $1.00 in handsome humidor 
packages. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a few isolated 
cases all dealers have it. 


For the free samples, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. This firm was established in 
1877, and besides Edgeworth makes several 
other brands of smoking tobacco, including 
the well-known Oboid—granulated plug—a 
great favorite with smokers for many years. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants —If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE. 
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sertainty on a lull. The night has been hot 
und anxious, bringing one kind of work of 
Jeath. There will be work of another kind 
ater in the day; but in this hour or so the 
armies eat, clean guns, rest, by a tacit 
ruce—there are no formal truces in this 
var. An untoward incident may break the 
truce at any moment, however. We had 
imed our visit for this hour. 

Now you hear of the noises of war; and 
t is a noisy business. But I had never 
ieard of the silences of war. Yet that was 
he first thing which struck me as I came 
yut among them. Men, men, men—a city 
yf men—dozing behind rocks; working; 
yassing on careful, stealthy feet—and none 
poke a word. The birds were singing 
verywhere, and theirs seemed the only 
ound. Yet in the dugout of the com- 
nander, another ship cabin, half buried, 
here was hot coffee and a warm welcome. 
There was a little space before the dugout 
vhere the soldiers had laid out a grassplot, 
enced with neat willow withes. As we ate 
yur cheese and our good brown-yellow war 
read, a young lieutenant entered. He was 
1p from headquarters; he had mail letters 
rom wives and daughters. The commander 
ypened a packet he found in his pile. 

“Ah, yes!” hesaid. “Isentforit.”” He 
anded it over. Sweet-pea seed! 

But time pressed; and, since it must be 
lone, it were best to do it while the silence 
eld. So now we pressed forward. The 
ommander, guiding us personally, stopped 
0 ask a question about the route; and, 
rom the cookshed, but softly: 

“Hello! I speak English.” 

He was the cook for the officers’ mess; 
ut he was also a cook at the Plaza, in New 
fork! Ruffo was his name; a sprightly 
ittle Italian boy, with a joke for everything. 
‘The Hudson,” he said, pointing to the 
Jue Isonzo; and ‘‘The Palisades!”’ Also, 
e remarked that the baseball season was 
pening; and then, I thought, there was 
athos in his eyes. 


“And now,” said the lieutenant, “our 
rders are to walk softly and to whisper.” 
Do not think of this as an ordinary hill, 
his height which the Italians have won 
ard by yard. It was so steep in its natu- 
al condition that a man could not walk 
traight up, but must follow winding paths. 
low there are crude stairways everywhere. 
}efore us was the wreckage of the hamlet 
nd of that strange three-story house. Its 
oof was gone and much of its upper story. 
‘he buildings that once stood about it were 
own to the foundations; but its lower 
tory stood, and much of the second. And 
re were approaching what had been the 
itchen, I suppose—or, rather, probably 
ne of those half-cellar rooms that charac- 
srize houses which stand ona hillside. Be- 
ind it was a kind of kitchen yard. And 
verything was black with old smoke of 
attle and of conflagration, or gray with the 
owdery dust of rocks. 


- The Enemy a Foot Away 


I may not describe it minutely, although 
remember it as I remember my own flat 
1 New York. At last, I felt, I was beyond 
ve world of humanly pleasant things and 
1 the world of war; for everywhere else 
iere had been those little human touches 
ke the tiny latticed lawn before the dugout 
here we had taken coffee. But here—only 
fles; boxes of grenades; empty cartridge 
ses; clips trampled into the dust; crude, 
Tong works of war. And everywhere— 
lence, so that the spring bird songs came 
at sharply. Once the lieutenant opened a 
mvas curtain. Welookedin. A handsome 
ttle Italian boy grinned at us genially from 
ver a pot of coffee cooking on asspirit lamp. 
Te entered that cellar. I laid my hand on 
1ewall. A foot away was theenemy! Had 
waited long in that silence I might have 
2ard him stirring. Rake 
Just inside the entrance lay-a covered 
‘an. I heard the whispered word Morto; 
id I thought that I was looking at a 
rpse until somebody stumbled over his 
ot. He gave a start and the grunt of the 
iddenly wakened man. Somebody clapped 
hand over his mouth. 

Somewhere without, a soldier climbed a 
dder. He advanced slowly, taking a 
iuse between each step. For all his 
2avy army boots, he was as soft-footed 
id sure-footed as a cat. A _pleasant- 
»oken little soldier addressed us in Italian, 
id I made out that he was remarking on 
3 as borghesi. He almost alone seemed 
' be curious about us. Everywhere else 
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soldiers had lifted their heads from their 
tasks to regard these strangers in civilian 
clothes, as miraculous as women in these 
troubled sectors; but not the men of the 
front line. 


A long time later, it seemed, we went 
down the trenches. An officer opened a 
lattice and we were looking at a wall 
which seemed to rise in our very faces; a 
wall shot with sinister square loopholes— 
nothing more. These were the Austrian 
positions. Down the tunnel of our trenches 
we went, among alert men, their hands on 
their rifles, and sleeping men who muttered 
uneasily now and then. 

“T speak English,’’ somebody said. “I 
work two years in Cleveland, Ohio.”’ But 
before we could talk more the lieutenant 
was beckoning me on. 


The Artillery Duel 


This is a curious military position; and 
from certain positions in the front trenches 
you may see your own line both to right 
and left. Our lieutenant and his confrére 
in command up here stopped at a certain 
point. Our brown line curved below, 
down the hill; the corresponding Austrian 
trenches were out of sight. They began to 
whisper, and in their voices was all the 
expressiveness the Italian knows. I under- 
stood not a word, but in the tone I caught 
hatred and disgust. I peered over their 
shoulders. 

Hunched up on his face, as though he 
had prostrated himself in death, was a 
man in an olive-gray uniform and a trench 
helmet. Just beyond, a cleft of the rocks 
revealed a pair of limp, inert legs. We 
looked through the glasses; there were 
other dead. 

The lieutenant began whispering in the 
academically correct English of the edu- 
cated foreigner: 

“Four days ago we made a little charge 
here,” he said. “That is a lieutenant. He 
was killed, as were the others there. Our 
men have been trying to recover the bodies 
ever since. But the Austrians send up 
flares and fire whenever we try. One was 
not killed at once. He was wounded in the 
legs, so that his life might have been saved; 
but he died last night. This is not war!” 


Now, as we came down from the silent 
world, a bomb went off with a sharp explo- 
sion in the trench region above. What it 
did I cannot tell. I hope we did not draw 
the fire. But before we reached the dugout 
guns had opened far away, and the silent 
world was silent no longer. The day’s 
work had begun. Men spoke again, and no 
longer was I aware of the bird songs. 

Now remember again the position: A 
narrow cleft of the mountains, with peaks 
rising on each side, and we high up on one 
slope, looking across the Isonzo at the 
other. The country we faced was Italian 
territory; the peaks were still Austrian. 

Just as we reached the dugout, and 
received congratulations on a safe passage, 
the great whistle of a shell sounded over- 
head. I cannot describe that sound. It 
has been compared to the rush of a fast 
train; but it is sharper, more crackling 
than that. And on the crest of an Italian 
mountain opposite rose a tremendous shell 
puff. A few seconds and the sound of the 
explosion struck sharply on our ears. 

‘A three-hundred-and-five,’”’ said the 
commander. 

One of the giant guns. Again the air 
above us whistled, and again the smoke 
puff with a flame-red lance in its heart 
rose from the crest. Then came a sharper 
though slighter explosion. Along the 
Isonzo below runs a railway. A puff, small 
beside those giant puffs on the hill, rose 
from near the railroad embankment. It was 
only a few hundred yards away. 

Regularly, big shells and little shells 
whistled and burst. And at this creepy 
moment the commander uttered in French 
these reassuring words: 

‘*Gentlemen, you are not safe to go just 
now. I must keep you to luncheon.” 

So we waited; and I felt a hollow in the 
pit of my stomach and a rusty-iron throat. 
That emotion would flash out; and, as the 
shells whistled and broke on the hill or the 
river bank, interest in this unparalleled 
spectacle would flash in. 

But there came a new sound, a gun 
report different from the rest. Even before 
the commander began to talk in voluble 
Italian and the lieutenant to translate, I 
knew what was afoot. The Italian batter- 
ies had opened from somewhere over on 
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those shell-searred hills. It was an artil- 
lery duel! 

““Come! You will see something inter- 
esting,” said the commander, dropping 
from his native speech into French. We 
ran sprawling to a point from which we 
could see the positions above our heads and 
on our right. At the very crest there rose 
a wall of rock, which looked as though a 
gigantic brown-gray hand had thrust itself 
out of the mountain. Below it the earth 
was green with bushes and low trees. As 
we ookey a shell burst sharply against the 
rock. 

“We have calculated,’ explained the 
commander, ‘‘that there is a concealed 
Austrian battery there’’—he indicated a 
certain spot in the greenery below the 
cliff—‘‘and’ our batteries are reaching for 
it. Basso!—Low!’’—for another shell had 
burst, this time not very far away. The 
Italians were firing fast; shell followed 
shell; and the commander of this post and 
our lieutenant marked each shot with 
quick exclamatives in their native tongue: 
Basso! Basta!—Short! Hell! Sinistra! 
Basso!—Ah-h! Bravo! For another shell 
burst in the spot of the concealed battery, 
and burst with a different sound, somehow. 
You felt that it had struck, had lifted some- 
thing. And the fire of the Italian battery 
ceased. 

We were about to turn away when one of 
the Italian officers looked at me and said: 

“You are cold, are you not?”’ 

“No;Zl said: “motat all.” 

He looked at me narrowly. 

“We had better go back, had we not?”’ 
he said gently. 

Then I realized for the first time that I 
was trembling a little, and that he thought 
I was afraid. Now I had been afraid at 
intervals that morning—most of all when 
the commander announced that we might 
not go—but they had not seen it. At the 
moment, however, it was another emotion 
that-made me tremble. It was the same 
emotion you feel when your team makes 
a touchdown; when your star batsman 
makes a home run—only a hundred times 
magnified. I dislike to call it the sporting 
sense; there was probably death over there 
where that shell burst; and I was fully 
aware of that. But it was akin to the 
sporting sense. 


To the Rear in a Mist 


We had luncheon then; a good luncheon, 
served piping hot by Ruffo. 


We three guests made it a crowded | 


table, so three junior officers and the 
chaplain were served at a little table out- 
side the door. It did not occur to me until 
afterward, but this was a position more 
dangerous than ours—good manners, in 
short, at the risk of life. Our teacups were 
of fine porcelain, our napkins clean and 
fresh, and Ruffo and his assistant were per- 
fect waiters. Between the cookshack and 
the dugout, however, they always covered 
the ground on the run, yet managing plates 
and dishes so expertly that they spilled 
not a morsel or a drop. 

Now all this time the perfect morning 
had been growing misty. Throughout that 
artillery duel the sun had been peeping and 
hiding behind banks of cloud. As we pushed 
back our coffee cups and looked out to see 
another great shell burst on the hilltop, I 
was aware that it was raining, and that a 
streaked mist was beginning to pour from 
the mountaintops. 

“Good luck for you, gentlemen!” said 
the commander. ‘There is no cover like 
mist.’”’ So he sped the parting guest. 


That was two days ago; and to-morrow, 
from this city behind the line, we go on to 
the High Alps. This morning, as we were 
making arrangements for the journey, an 
officer brought out a dispatch from the 
commander’s office and translated it. 
President Wilson had called a joint session 
of Congress to consider the German crisis; 
an ultimatum was on the way. There were 
even the first words of the President’s 
message, and they were strong words. 
When, after being five days or so out of 
touch with newspapers, we reach again the 
world of baths, sanitary plumbing and 
hotel meals, the die may be cast. 

I understand to-day, however, why all 
those Italians who have been addressing 
me in English along that way of dangerous 
toil came scurrying back to Italy when 
they might have worked securely in Amer- 
ica. Something as strong as mother love 
or love of woman draws your heart home- 
ward when your country goes to war. 
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“—Have Carried Me 
Over 14,285 Miles” 
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in all kinds of weather — 
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roads. 
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Remember that air is the 
backbone of your tire, and 
that a limp backbone cannot 
withstand a heavy burden. 
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stiffening, 


TheSchrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 
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785-793 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn 
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La Scala at Milan has a place in musical history as the home of grand opera 
Broadway is known as the home of musical comedy; but the gigantic Vietoi 
establishment at Camden, N. J., is the home of all the world’s best music. 

To it comes a never-ending procession of the very greatest artists in the whok 
world. Today it may be Caruso; tomorrow it may be Alda, Amato, Bori, Calvé 
Culp, de Gogorza, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Martinelli 
McCormack, Melba, Ober, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini 
Whitehill, Williams or Witherspoon, or it may be severed 
them assembling to unite in making a masterpiece like the 
“Sextette from Lucia.” Or at may bevPaderewski, Emam 
Kreisler; or Harry Lauder; and then again it might be Sousa 
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_ his Band, or Victor Herbert and his Orchestra, or some other organization. 
The Victor Records of all these great artists—the consequent result of their 
ts to the Victor recording laboratories—are musical treasures which are re- 
Jed in all their sublime beauty to music-lovers in every part of the world. 

‘They are noteworthy achievements in the art of recording that have established 


tor supremacy on a basis of great things actually accomplished. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 
and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly demonstrate 
| them and play any music you wish to hear. , 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Recordscan be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
eannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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_ These great factories if housed in one-story build- 
ings 100 feet wide (which is the practice in smaller 
communities) would reach a distance of 314 miles. 
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indignity—the kind of indignity, the lawyer 
declared, which men carry with them to 
the grave as secretly as they can. Ches- 
worthy often speculates if there’s not some 
such chapter written into the history of half 
the notables of the day. But in any case, 
with Sprague it was out of gross indignity 
that the great dignitary sprang, and Joseph 
Rambeau was responsible for both. 

The picture-hook company had con- 
tinued to thrive, and as before Rambeau 
traveled the road much of the time. Theo- 
retically Ephraim was responsible for the 
management of the shop: actually the 
double-fangs were turned out by the fore- 
man. Rambeau, waiving distinctions, con- 
cluded that the cost of production was 
exorbitant. Then he dug into the entire 
manufacturing problem, and finally, upon 
a day, walked into the lawyer’s office. He 
was more ratlike than ever—alert and lean, 
with hard, quick eyes and wirelike hair. 
Tilting his hat to the side of his head he 
swaddled Stephen with cigarette smoke and 
announced that he had made a decision. 
There were no ifs or ands or buts in his man- 
ner. He had simply made a decision, and it 
was that the time had come for E. Sprague 
& Co., Inc., to build a larger plant. 

““We need better equipment and more of 
it. Our production cost is away up. I’m 
going to cut it down, and we'll start by 
putting up areal factory. It’s all fixed, and 
from now on your fathead friend has noth- 
ing to do with the company except to sit at 
a shiny desk and sign checks. I’m bringing 
a crack ten-thousand man from Chicago for 
all inside work. New plant and new inside 
organization—that’s the scheme.” 

“What does Sprague say?” 

“Don’t know and don’t care.” 

“Have you told him?” 

““Why should I?’”’ demanded Rambeau, 
and went on: ‘“‘My dear sir, haven’t you 


: | got it through your head yet that I pay 


more attention to the window washer in 
the shop than I do to that old fool? I got 
enough troubles without him. ButI thought 
I’d tell you about this new plant and the 
man I’ve hired. You can tell Sprague if you 
want to.” 
“Suppose he bucks?” asked Stephen. 
“Watch him!’’ scorned Rambeau. 
Chesworthy reflected. Vision of the en- 
larged enterprise rose before him with its 
lure of enlarged dividends. The keen, tense, 
tireless little mongrel before him was, he 
knew, more than equal to the larger task, 
and in the hiring of a shop expert he was 
going about it in the right manner, even 
though the act was a high-handed piece of 
usurpation that gave one pause. But that 
act was also, remembering Ephraim’s in- 
competence and growing pretensions as a 
substantial man of affairs, reassuring for 
the future of the double-fang picture hooks. 
“All right,” said Stephen at length, “‘I’ll 
see you through. We’ll send for Sprague.” 
And he took up the telephone. 


Rambeau Speaks Out 


While they were waiting for Ephraim, 
Joseph Rambeau unburdened himself a 
little to Chesworthy. It was the first time 
he had ever done so, and their brief talk 
was, as it developed at a later time, fraught 
with consequence; a foundation was then 
laid for another and more portentous inter- 
view some years later. The drift of Ram- 
beau’s remarks upon this occasion was that 
Ephraim Sprague made him “sick.” “TI 
can stand his sitting there doing nothing,” 
he declared, dangling a leg over the arm of 
his chair. ‘‘ You—you shark—fixed that for 
him. It’s all right, I suppose. Somebody 
was going to get me, not having any money 
to begin with, and maybe after all it might 
as well’ve been you and him. No, let him 
twiddle his thumbs all he pleases. Fact is, 
I’m glad he doesn’t try to mess in. But 
what gets me, what I can’t stand, are his 
lugs. They’re what are driving me mad— 
the old slob acting as if he’d done it all. 
Why, I made that concern, and you made 
Eph Sprague! But look at him!”’ 

There were fathoms in the last words, 
and the lawyer smiled blandly. He yearned 
to say several things himself, but after all he 
was Sprague’s attorney and he kept silent. 
Rambeau continued: ‘Oh, I know, Mr. 
Wiseheimer—not a squeak out of you. But 
I know and you know and it’s irritating— 
all this solemn owl bunk.” 

Ephraim’s heavy steps at this moment 
echoed in slow approach down the hall and 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it was in the ensuing ten minutes that the 
new public dignitary was brought into be- 
ing; the church elder, the bank director, 
the college trustee, were then in reality born; 
the solemn frock coat was all but fitted to 
Ephraim’s girth; the seal was put upon 
that which lifted Sprague to his exalted and 
honored place. Ephraim had entered the 
room. 

“Good morning, Stephen,” he said, re- 
moving the tall, flat-crowned derby which 
he now affected; and then: ‘‘Ah, my good 
Rambeau!”’ 

““My good Rambeau,’’’ scoffed that indi- 
vidual. ‘‘Where the devil did you get that 
stuff?” 

“Courtesy — courtesy between associ- 
ates,’ returned Ephraim mildly, and sat 
down. Thereupon, three speeches were 
made. Chesworthy began. Hetold of Ram- 
beau’s scheme, the new plant, the new in- 
side manager, and suavely asked Sprague’s 
opinion. Before Ephraim could give it, 
Rambeau cut in brusquely to say: 

“Now get this, Sprague! Surplus, as 
much as I want of it, goes into plant and 
equipment, and you—you go plunk into 
the figurehead class. Is that clear?” 


The Great Man 


The lawyer watched Ephraim closely. 
His head was slightly tipped back and his 
lips were pursed, and he was tapping his 
finger tips together and gazing at the ceil- 
ing. It was the posture of a man balancing 
a delicate problem and endeavoring to 
reach a decision. But it was only a posture, 
for beginning at his bull-like neck a dull, 
thick flush worked itself up over his heavy 
jowls and back to his ears, and finally in a 
crimson stain suffused the bald reach of his 
brow and head. 

“Have I made myself plain?” snarled 
Rambeau toward him. And then Ephraim 
made his speech. 

“Why, yes, Mr. Rambeau, I think you 
have.” 

That was all there was to it; the inter- 
view was at an end. In due course the 
plant was built. Its effect upon the public 
mind was a visualization of the Sprague 
name, of the Sprague wealth, seemingly a 
tangible projection of Ephraim Sprague 
himself, who, sitting in a large bare office 
fitted with mahogany furniture, continued 
to present an immaculate desk to the world 
and to nod solemnly to all callers with the 
assurance that he would think their errands 
over. Of course the bank desired so por- 
tentous a person upon its board; of course 
the church wanted him as an elder and 
the college as a trustee. Not quiteso natu- 
rally, though, to Chesworthy’s thinking, did 
Ephraim’s assumption of dignity increase. 

The lawyer could not understand how 
after that episode in his office Ephraim 
could ever venture an ounce of solemnity 
again, how he could so much as tolerate the 
touch of the emblematic frock coat and 
boiled. shirt which promptly became his 
habitual wear. True enough, only three 
persons knew the intimate history of the 
Sprague plant, but one of the three was 
Ephraim Sprague, and that fact should 
have been enough. But it wasn’t; and not 
only did Ephraim, now universally known 
as Mr. Sprague, maintain all his former pre- 
tensions, but, as before, the more seriously 
Wellesville took him, the more seriously he 
seemed to take himself. And then, also as 
before, Wellesville responded in perfect re- 
action, and Ephraim in turn reacted once 
again. It was an unending farce which 
seemed to move to a climax which never 
came. 

Soon Chesworthy heard of Sprague’s 
proffering advice to young men, friends of 
his son, who chanced to be round the house; 
presently he heard of young men seeking 
Sprague out for a helping word in fashion- 
ing their careers. The lawyer used to see 
him occasionally stepping in and out of 
shops, where, with a heavy bow, he had no 
doubt been counseling small merchants to 
buy lightly. ‘“‘We may have bad times, 
you know,” was a favorite admonition of 
Ephraim’s. 

His wife had long since dropped ‘‘ Ephie”’ 
in addressing her husband and once she had 
said to Stephen: “Mr. Sprague is such a 
care and such a—such a—responsibility.”’ 
And upon another occasion the lawyer over- 
heard Sprague remarking: “I am able to 
attribute to my dear wife’s watchfulness of 
my health much of my success.” It was 


those two general attitudes whic 
keep alive the lawyer’s resen 
ment; for to Chesworthy, knowing 
and also the facts of Ephraim’s | 
and more of a miracle did the e 
absurd estimate of Sprague an 
obvious estimate of himself be 
But miracle that it all was, | 
lieved he had a sound theory w: 
explain it. To begin with, t 
strange thing, public opinion, 
as he came to maintain, ine 
formed. It was normal enou: 
should accept a man as he was 
tagged, and by practice and ha! 
associated certain attribut 
tags—as, for example, ab: 
tion. Nor was public opinion e 
way of becoming enlightened. It 
externals because it had not 
which to judge. Of necessit: 
ever could have possession of the 
and of necessity, too, those pe 
bound by considerations of se 
honor to keep silent. A pret 
beau would cut belittling the - 
the Sprague company! sorr 
Chesworthy should open his 
his client’s affairs! And so 
public left in its fool’s garden 
idols it had to have, and to b 
clay-footed images as it chose 
Sprague, on his part, the la 
was able to play his réle on 
an unalloyed stupidity. Out of 
his career had sprung; upon | 
it throve. Stupidity, incom 
delusion, all much the same to. 
had at once brought Ephraim 1 
of ruin, invited the attorney 
hand, won for Sprague his 
caution and permitted him 1 
appraisal of himself that 
past and present; and with 
estimate of himself, Stephen 
his client never could have ac 
fallacy of a public opinion 
reputation and bestowed hx 
unrelieved stupidity, coupl 
soul which since boyhood h 
nance over Sprague to any 
take it—that was all ther 
concluded, to the individual 
admitted that he wasn’t cut 
and had very nearly pleaded 
oblivion. But it was enough 
luck and general ignorance 
to work upon and fashion a no 
nitary, an imposing communal 


Laws of Nat L 


And then this theory of | 
was put to a grand testing, an 
other person whom the lawyer 
had any right to a theory at 
Rambeau. The matter beg 
road train. The two men w 
from Washington, whither tl 
upon the business of some p 
ents—a business concernin, 
dentally, Ephraim had been a: 
ignorant. Having brought t 
a successful conclusion they 
ing to Wellesville and would 
morning. They had the smok 
ment to themselves and were 
sprawled out as the train | 
The hour, the place, the cir 
made for confidence, and R 
got upon the subject of Ephrai 

Since the entering wedge of t 
cussion, now some time back, 
lawyer’s office Rambeau had 
raw irritation at Ephraim’s por 
tense, there had been other t 
on Chesworthy’s part, imperi 
spoken on Rambeau’s. But th 
rare, and it was Stephen’s op 
Rambeau had settled down 1 
contemptuous indifference to 
was giving him and his sole 
notice. Chesworthy was t 
prised when Rambeau observe 
got to have something, and 0 
can’t get away with that swe 
his forever.” c 

“T don’t know why not. He’ 
with it for ages.” a 

“Oh, I know, I know; butt 
things—do happen sometimes. 
beau wisely. 

“Well, you might eall ’em 

ell, you might call ‘em _ 
get to working. Natural level 
(Continued on Page 45, 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
ow, or that Lincoln business about fool- 
- people all the time and then maybe 
ne others.’’ He stopped before he point- 
y added: ‘“‘There are other laws, Ches- 
rthy—several other laws.” 
‘For example?’’ queried the attorney. 
‘What’s that about a worm turning? 
tty well-established law of human _na- 
e, that. And then there’s the law of how 
lousy and avarice work, and also that 
nd old chestnut about the survival of 
fittest. Think ’em over.” 
\s Chesworthy lay in his berth that night 
jid think them over, but only desultorily. 
ng ago he had jettisoned certain theories 
his younger days—theories concerning 
nan’s mastery over his own fate. He 
1 seen too much of the operation of 
nce, too much of what that weird force, 
utation, could accomplish, to cherish at 
; late date those reassuring doctrines 
\is youth. Ephraim Sprague had been to 
1 too constant a reminder of how noth- 
ness could parade and what stupidity 
Id achieve. 
"he next morning the lawyer found Ram- 
u in the dining car. There was a pecul- 
tight smile on his fresh, sharp face. He 
3 reading a newspaper, and Chesworthy 
> that it was the Wellesville Courier. 
‘Read that!” said Rambeau, thrusting 
paper at Stephen as he sat down. The 
orney did, and for a moment was uncer- 
1 whether he would beat the table in an 
ane fury or would shriek with mirth. 
did neither; but a climax had come: 
hraim Sprague had announced that he 
iid accept election as representative 
m the district to Congress. 
‘Accept it! Did you get that?” said 
mbeau. ‘Not run for it, not try for it, 
the bring-it-to-me-on-a-platter-and-I’ll 
e-it sort of thing. What in heaven’s 
ne has got into him?” 
‘He says here,” returned Chesworthy, 
| reading, ‘‘that he’s willing to make the 
rifice of withdrawing his personal atten- 
1 from his business if by so doing he can 
ve the community at large.” 
‘He does, eh?” flung back Rambeau. 
fell, he can serve the community all he 
its, but he’s got to serve me first.” 
‘What do you mean, Rambeau?”’ asked 
lawyer quickly. 


The Glory and the Cash 


‘I mean,” said the other, ‘‘that this is 
much. He’s getting all the money and 
the kudos and none of the work. I’m 
ting all the work and none of the money 
kudos. He can have the kudos, but 
ceforward, Chesworthy —I— get —the 
ney. He’s an offensive old windbag, and 
ides he takes me too much for granted. 
treats me as if I’d be a fool till the end 
ny days, and it’s going to cease.” 
How?” 

How? I'll tell you how even if you are 
lawyer,” replied Rambeau, and there- 
n proceeded to unfold a theory concern- 
Ephraim Sprague which evidently he 
|long been nursing and keeping secret 
inst the day when he might choose to 
sloy it. It was a long, tense speech that 
nbeau made, leaning across the dining- 
table. “‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cent of the time,’ he began, ‘“‘Ephraim 
ague takes himself very seriously and 
iks he’s quite a fellow. Hehasto. He’s 
to work up an illusion of greatness to 
p himself alive. Imagine how he’d feel 
e didn’t! He wouldn’t be able to look 
self in the face, not for a minute! He’d 
t his eyes when he shaved. And lying 
ed at night and seeing on some chair 
se everlasting clothes of his—why, if he 
n’t able to kid himself into believing 
t he was really ‘it’ he’d have a fit realiz- 
that all there was in the world to him 
; over there. No, no, he has to do it— 
to do it; and he’s just fool enough so 
t he can. That’s how he gets’ along. 


vambeau paused, and narrowing his gim- 
eyes, went on: ‘‘But listen! Here’s 
it I’m coming to—he’s fool enough so 
t he can get along, but he ain’t fool 
ugh so that he’ll get caught. Away 
in some corner of him there’s a little 
in of common sense that tells him, when 
-hooses to take notice, that he’s a great, 
less boob. He knows he’s actually no 
d and that really he’s just a solemn 
it. Remember the time we put the plant 
r on him? Doyou suppose he’d ever 
e taken that talk I gave him if he 
n’t seared pink I’d quit? Certainly 

If he thought he could have paddled 
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an inch without me he’d have bucked then. 
But that speck of sense he had told him to 
swallow any old thing I chose to hand him, 
and he did. And what’s more, he’ll do the 
same thing again. I’ve got him where I 
want him.”’ 

“Which is ” Chesworthy started. 

“T mean that the time is ripe.” 

“Ripe for what?”’ 

“Ripe to square up on that neat little 
deal you fixed up a few years back—the 
deal that made Ephraim Sprague and didn’t 
make me. Just you wait till sundown.” 

The train arrived, and Chesworthy on 
his way to his office encountered several 
friends. All of them spoke of Sprague’s 
announcement as a singularly high-minded 
act. 

“But how he can afford to do it I don’t 
see!’’ exclaimed one. “‘ Why, he can’t leave 
those works!” 

“Oh, he has able assistants,’’ returned 
Chesworthy. 

“Well, that’s like him. Farsighted, 
ain’t he? Probably been training ’em up 
for years.” 

“Very likely,” said the lawyer, and 
moved on. 

“Fine about Sprague,’ said another. 
“ Just the right thing to touch off his reputa- 
tion. Shows he’s not all for money-making 
and nothing else. Not many are public- 
spirited like that. Sort of rounds out his 
career, don’t you think?” 


Sprague’s Chances 


And then from a third: ‘Great for the 
district to have a man like that looking out 
for its interests,’’ was the sagacious obser- 
vation. ‘‘’Tain’t often you see as able a 
man as that going into politics. He’ll make 
some of those old geezers at the Capitol sit 
up and take notice, I’ll bet.” 

Before noontime Stephen became con- 
vinced that Ephraim Sprague would be 
nominated and elected. There was even 
some talk of making it a bipartisan affair, 
because it was evident that it would be 
difficult to find a man who would invite 
certain defeat by running in opposition to 
this leading citizen of Wellesville. Mean- 
while, however, Chesworthy’s mind was 
more occupied in other directions. What 
had put the idea of going to Congress into 
Ephraim’s head? What had the sly Ram- 
beau under way? And how much was 
there in Rambeau’s theory that a stray bit 
of sense and self-honesty within Sprague 
rendered him vulnerable? 

To this last point the lawyer particularly 
addressed himself, for upon it much at that 
moment might depend. He debated and 
debated the question, searching for evidence 
in his experience with Ephraim that might 
bear out Rambeau’s view. On the face 
of it, the memorable interview at which 
Sprague, meek in his humiliation, had ac- 
quiesced in the scheme for erecting a new 
plant, tended to confirm the theory; but 
against that were the facts of Ephraim’s 
early trait of spineless yielding to anyone at 
any time and of his ridiculous surrender, 
in the first instance, to Rambeau himself 
when the latter came along with his im- 
proved picture hook. No, the man never 
had any real fiber, and it was a blunder of 
Rambeau’s to read Sprague’s utter and 
chronic pliability as a manifestation of a 
hidden spark of self-preserving shrewdness. 
He was simply a fatuous old incompetent, 
with a talent for blinding himself to actu- 
alities and for vain self-delusion. That was 
all there was to it! Then the telephone 
rang. 

It was Ephraim himself to say that he 
was starting for Chesworthy’s office. He 
arrived attired in his usual habiliments of 
dignity. There was not any noticeable per- 
turbation about him, and he sat down. 

“Well, what’s up?” asked Stephen. 

“Have you seen my announcement?”’ 
asked Sprague, beaming and twiddling his 
heavy watch chain. 

“T have; and have you seen Rambeau?”’ 

“Why, yes,” replied Ephraim blandly. 

“Did he have anything to say—anything 
special?’’ pried Chesworthy. 

“‘T don’t know as I should call it special,” 
answered the great man slowly and pon- 
derously, and then presently added with a 
sad shake of his head: ‘“‘I am sometimes 
afraid, Stephen, that our good friend Ram- 
beau is somewhat lacking in—what shall 
we term it?—public spirit. But let that 
pass. I am anxious to learn what you think 
of my announcement.” 

““What made you do it?” 

“‘Various motives, all excellent, I trust,” 
rejoined Ephraim. ‘For one, I have long 
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felt, and have occasionally voiced my views, 
that men of the first order should more fre- 
quently place their abilities at the disposal 
of their fellow citizens. We shall then have 
wiser laws more wisely administered.” 

““And so you decided to offer your con- 
spicuous abilities to Wellesville?” half 
jeered Chesworthy. 

‘Exactly,’ was Sprague’s serene reply. 

“Eph, you beat me!” Stephen brought 
forth. ‘‘What were some of these things 
you call motives?” 

“Ah, well, let me see,’”’ mused Ephraim, 
gazing above him. ‘I believe that I felt 
that some such unselfish act on my part 
would, so to speak, enrich the name, 
Stephen, which will be transmitted to my 
boy. That name I desire to carry with it 
fine memories as well as mere wealth.” 

For a long moment Chesworthy was 
thoughtful. Finally he asked: “Did you 
explain all this to Rambeau?”’ 

“A, biel 

*“And how did he take it?” 

“He seemed a trifle insensible to consid- 
erations which were very moving with me.”’ 

“Did you two discuss how the works 
would be run while you were off in Wash- 
ington? I notice in the newspapers you 
spoke of withdrawing your personal atten- 
tion from the business.” 

“Yes, yes, we discussed that,’ said 
Ephraim indifferently. ‘‘But I am not con- 
cerned. Joseph has had a long training.” 

At this point Chesworthy would have 
burst out at Sprague had he believed that 
there was the slightest chance of piercing 
that armor of his which permitted him so 
suavely to ignore a history equally known 
to both. The lawyer contented himself with 
merely telling Sprague that he was sure of 
election, and with then getting the old dolt 
out of his office. Ephraim went stumping 
solemnly away; his very back seemed to 
tell of a weight of cares and his head was 
bent forward as if in thought. 

“T knew I was right,” reflected Ches- 
worthy. ‘“‘He’s perfect—he’s supreme. 
Rambeau’s wrong. No one can frighten 
Sprague into anything; he hasn’t sense 
enough to be scared. My theory’s right 
and it has been right. Catfish public opin- 
ion that'll grab any old thing it sees and an 
individual with a brain filled only with solid 
pig-iron—that’s the Sprague combination.” 
And his thoughts went back and were still 
sardonically traveling some old paths when 
Rambeau, unannounced, appeared. 


Some Other Laws 


He was in no pretty mood. Lighting 
cigarettes, end upon end, he paced the floor, 
throwing off his observations in clipped, 
staccato syllables. Chesworthy, tipping 
back and forth in his desk chair and shak- 
ing his head, watched him not without a 
measure of sympathy. How that man had 
slaved in making Ephraim Sprague and how 
little Ephraim Sprague had slaved in mak- 
ing himself! Rambeau’s first words were: 

““Remember that theory of mine?”’ 

Chesworthy nodded. 

‘Well, forget it. It’s nonsense 

“T know it is,” laughed Chesworthy. 
“T’ve seen him.” 

“Sprague?” 

“Yes, he was here.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Nota thing!’’ echoed Rambeau, incred- 
ulous, and added: ‘‘ Was he upin the air?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, that’s natural, I suppose—for 
Sprague,” and the ratlike little man took 
several more turns before he brought forth 
disconnectedly: “But I’ll tell you this— 
that that part about laws getting people, 
that’s all right.”’ 

“Ts it?” encouraged the lawyer. 

“Yep, and one law has got him already.”’ 

‘What law?” 

“The law, Chesworthy, that if you lie to 
others long enough you’ll end up by lying 
to yourself.” Rambeau came to a stop, and 
then with a venomous bite to his words con- 
tinued: “‘That old fake has been pretending 
for so long that he was the real thing that 
he got to believing it himself. Think of it! 
He really believes it—believes it even when 
his own precious neck and dollars and cents 
are atstake. That proves it—he’s a Simon- 
pure fool. At last I know! And I know 
something else!” 

“Which is ”? smiled Stephen. 

“That another law, a bunch of other 
laws, is about to get him.” 

“As for example?” 

Rambeau did not reply immediately. He 
walked restlessly up and down, leaking 
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Mixed on direc- 
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all lovers of the great outdoors and YOU 
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Another old fashioned idea has been exploded? 


Perspiration can be stopped - harmlessly. 


Not the natural perspiration over the entire. 
body, of course; but the excessive perspira- 
tion of forehead, neck, armpits, feet, etc., 

that causes so many of us unending annoyance 

summer and winter. 


The medical profession now recognizes that 
this perspiration is due to nervous over- 
stimulation of the sweat glands, and that, as 
shown in the clipping attached, it is harmless 
to seek relief fram it. 


OQDO=RO-NO, the toilet water for excessive per- 
spiration, offers you such relief. 


If you have been embarrassed by dripping fore- 
head, beaded lips, or wilted collars - if per- 
spiring feet have tired you out by noon, apply 
OLO-RO=-NO tonight. Tomorrow you will be free 
from this perspiration annoyance. Two or three 
applications a week thereafter will keep you 
free, 


Women find the same relief, 
and thousands now use it 
on hands, feet, and under 
armpits, to keep their ‘ 
waists, gloves, and hosiery , 
fresh and dainty. 


Page 1050 Journal American 
Medical Association, Septem- 
ber 18, 1915. 


Question: ‘‘What harm will 
come of stopping perspiration 
which normally comes under 
the arms ?”? 


} Answer: ‘‘No harm comes 

i from stopping the perspiration 

/ under the arms; that 1s, there 
is no damage in the failure 

) of this limited excretion of 
sweat.” 
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excessive perspiration and how 
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Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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cigarette smoke out of a corner of his mouth 
and reflecting. Finally, by way of an an- 
swer, he said: “I’m going to build my own 
plant.” 

Chesworthy’s desk chair came to a level 
with a bang. He stared at Rambeau, who, 
pacing, gave not the slightest heed. Pres- 
ently the little man commenced rambling 
on as if only half addressing the lawyer: 
“Yep, I put it all up to him this morning. 
Told him flat I was through with holding 
the little end of the stick all the time. Said 
if he wanted me a day longer he could sim- 
ply hand me one-half of his stock; if he 
didn’t I’d go and, with a nifty little patent 
that I’ve got tucked away, would show him 
tricks in the picture-hook business he’s 
never heard of.” 

“You told him that this morning?”’ cried 
the lawyer. 

did: 

Stephen gasped. “He couldn’t have un- 
derstood! It’s impossible. Why, when he 
was here ——” 

“Haven’t I told you,” cut in Rambeau, 
“that he’s solid all the way back?”’ And he 
tapped his forehead. 

“He is, he is!’”” Chesworthy shook his 
head despairingly. ‘‘What happened?”’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, he just grinned and said he was 
sorry.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Told him to go to, and got out and rang 
up Colfax.” 

“Money?” 

““Money, and for the speediest little rival 
to the E. Sprague Co. you ever saw.” 

“Have you seen Colfax?” 

**To-night—eight o’clock—his house. 
And then’’—Rambeau abruptly seized his 
hat and made for the door—‘‘and then in 
about six months be good enough to take a 
look at your friend, Ephraim Sprague. He’s 
done for, I tell you—him and his grand 
reputation and lugs—done for! They’re 
false, all of ’em, and they couldn’t last.” 
Rambeau went out. 

During the next few hours Chesworthy en- 
deavored to take stock of exactly where mat- 
ters stood. He himself had not erred in his 
judgment of Ephraim Sprague; his client’s 
stupidity was supreme. But was stupidity 
about to defeat itself? That seemed dif- 
ficult to believe. For years and years now 
Ephraim had been feeding and fattening 
upon it. Its extreme manifestation had 
been reached that day. And yet nothing 
was more impossible, the lawyer felt, than 
that Sprague should be able to operate 
the big works without Rambeau. That 
Ephraim was bold enough even to consider 
doing so only demonstrated the lengths to 
which the man’s vainglory and public mis- 
conception had carried him. As for the 
future, the lawyer felt that he foresaw it 
clearly. In one brief word, Ephraim would 
“blow’’; the great name would pass, the 
great works become a graveyard. To Ches- 
worthy at that moment there seemed noth- 
ing that could save Ephraim from such a 
fate unless, peradventure, he himself could 
hammer through Sprague’s self-esteem and 
compel him to yield to Rambeau’s demands. 
But that was a slim chance! 


A Call From Colfax 


It suddenly occurred to the lawyer that 
an odd thing was about to happen. The 
toppling over of Ephraim Sprague, the 
exploding of the Sprague myth, were about 
to reéstablish for him those simple, cheerful 
creeds of his youth: the principle that you 
cannot fool all the people all the time would 
be definitely reaffirmed; after all, a success 
to be lasting must be honestly earned; and 
bubble reputations eventually do burst. 
Thus his reflections ran, and he was at the 
point of exclaiming to himself that there 
was, when you came to think of it, nothing 
in the world more insidious, more tricky, 
than unmerited fame, when there was a 
ring on the telephone and a hurry summons 
to Henry Colfax’s home. 

Chesworthy had dined and it was well 
after eight o’clock. Arriving, the lawyer 
found Rambeau there, coolly insolent. Col- 
fax closed the library door and gravely mo- 
tioned Stephen to a chair. The president of 
the First National was struggling to sup- 
press excitement. 

“T feel, Chesworthy,” he began, gripping 
the lapels of his coat, ‘that you should 
know of what has occurred in this room 
to-night.’”’ He paused solemnly. 

“Oh, it’s not such a terrible thing,” 
chirped'inRambeau. ‘‘Chesworthy’s known 
for years. Fact is, he and I, as I told you, 
did it together.”” And then, turning directly 
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to Stephen, he said with a laugh 
Colfax couldn’t believe it and I'ma 
send for you. Now, for heaven’s 
man, stand by me just this once!” 

In passing it came to Chesworthy 
it was exactly a piece of Ephraim 
faithful luck that he, the attorney, 
not stand by Rambeau. eo 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“Tell him the story of the pictur 
urged Rambeau. 

““Why,’’ smiled the lawyer, “TI gu 
Colfax knows the story.” It was 
he could have said. : 

“‘Ah, I thought so, I thought s 
from the bank president as he to E 
tated step or two. Rambeau laughed mirth. 
lessly. Pea 

“Well, then, if you won’t come thi 
all the way for me, Chesworthy, 
what you’ve done yourself for Sp 

“Over many years,” said Stephen, “ 
served as his attorney.” 

“Exactly,”’ caught up Colfax, 
you’ve served as attorney for many 
man. Have all of Mr. Chesworthy’ 
been as successful as Mr. Sprague? L 
put that to you, Mr. Rambeau.” 

“You're as fooled as everyoné 
taunted Rambeau. 

“Fooled? Fooled? Impossible 
Colfax. ‘‘For years I’ve sat on boar 
Mr. Sprague and I’ve always fou 
sound, very sound,” "| 

“What you mean is that he kept his 
mouth shut because there wasn’t a thought 
in his head, and waited to see what a few 
fellows like you did.” —* 


s with 


f 
ay 
Chesworthy’s Silence — 
“Not at all. He has invariably been 
aligned with the best elements, the 
conservative elements invariably.” — 
“Can you beat it?’ cried Rami 
throwing his hands out in an open ge 
of helplessness toward Chesworthy. 
Stephen kept silent, and the ban 
dent took up the talk. “I should 
consider your proposition of a loar 
Rambeau,”’ he said, “‘if you could co 
me that you were in any measure actuall 
responsible for the success of E. Sprag 
& Co., Ine. But, my dear sir, do 
see how preposterous such an idea is 
Why, Mr. Sprague is your president! 1 
great corporation bears his name 
abilities and character are inseparal 
sociated with the growth and presti 
the enterprise! Year after year we 
selves have seen him patiently dev 
his business from its small beginnings. Day 
after day we have beheld him at his 
painstakingly administering its dé 
And pardon me, my dear Mr. Ram 
I add that of you we have known ve 
at all.” 7 
“Of course not,” flung out R 
“T’ve been working, making things 
“Can you enlighten me at all, Mr. 
worthy?” said Colfax, turning to SI 
“T cannot,” was all the lawyer was 
to manage. He was at the momen 
whelmed with emotion. Before 
eyes the Sprague legend was risin 
protect Ephraim, the Sprague rep 
was reaching out itsstaunch arm. St 
and the putty soul were proving, 1 
triumphant to the last. 
“Have you nothing to say?” PD. 
the president. 
“T’m afraid not, Mr. Colfax.” e: 
“Keep at him!” exhorted Rambeau m 
liciously. ‘‘He’s afraid to open his f 
“Yes, Chesworthy, why don’t yousp 
You apparently fail to realize that the ju 
ment of an entire community 
impeached.” 
“That’s no concern of mine,” rema 
Stephen. 3 
“Tt is, sir,’ retorted Colfax. 
dering one of our first citizens—on 
clients; Chesworthy—Mr. Rambeau is 
deavoring to launch an enterprise Wil 
may, for a time at least, embarrass ¥ 
Sprague. Have you nothing to sa. 
“Ask him,” quickly interjected 
beau, harrowing like a small terri¢ 
mention one single thing Ephraim s 
ever did to put the double-fang ( 
market! Ask who manufactures en 
sells’em! Ask what Sprague does 
Throw it at him straight and hard I 
If he sits there like a dummy you vé 
fectly good answer. Don’t you see 
Mr. Colfax?” « ee 
There was something like hot eagt 
a very convincing quality of 8 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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This is the new way of prescribing roofing in your building 
specifications when you want a Barrett Specification Roof. 


The twenty year Guaranty Bond is a new feature of Barrett Service. 


It will be given on all roofs of fifty squares or more in all towns of 
25,000 population and over throughout the United States and 
Canada, and in smaller places where our inspection service is available. 


This Guaranty Bond exempts the owner from all expenses of 
maintenance and repairs for a period of twenty years and the 
bond is issued by the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany, one of the largest surety companies in America. 


The roofer, in order to secure this Guaranty Bond, must be 
satisfactory to us, and must notify us as soon as a contract 
Is taken and give us the right to inspect the workmanship 
and materials to see that both are in strict accordance with 


The Barrett Specification dated May Ist, 1916. 


Naturally, if we are to give a twenty year Guaranty Bond, we 
must be assured that the proper amount and kinds of material 
are used so as to insure the roof’s giving the maximum service. 


We know from experience of almost fifty years that a roof laid 
strictly according to The Barrett Specification, with the work- 
manship properly safeguarded, will last twenty years and more 
without repairs of any kind, and we are issuing this twenty 
year Surety Bond so that owners of these roofs will get the 
benefit of that experience. 


The principal architects, engineers and roofing contractors 
throughout the country are familiar with the plan. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


x 
The Company 


“The roofing shall be laid according to The Barrett Specification dated 
May Ist, 1916, and the roofing contractor shall, on completion of the. 
job, deliver to us a twenty year Surety Bond Guaranty issued by The 
Barrett Company in accordance with Note 1 of such Specification.” 


If there is any information you de- 
sire regarding the proposition, just 
drop us a line to our nearest office 
and we shall be very glad to give 
you further facts. 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
f Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St, John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Cars Equipped by Their Makers 
with Willard Batteries 


What Starts the Starter? 


Abbott-Detroit KisselKar 
Allen Kline 
Alter Knox 


American La France 


can’ Standar Lexington ° . 
hoe hy ee Cut one of the slender wires that connect your starting motor 
Amplex Ippard-Stewar ‘ ; . . ‘ 
Anger ert with its Willard Battery and it’s all up with the starter. 
aoe Luverne 
eee eM 5, The life impulse of the whole system dwells in the battery. The 
es Malenahlin: generator is but a device to store up energy in the battery, the 
artholomew Madison ~ bd = 
Bal Marion starting motor but a device to apply that energy to the fly wheel 
Bessemer Marmon & 
Blumberg Martin OF €neine- 
Briscoe Mason ee 
Brockville-Atlas Meteor - F - « 
Broaeney Mitchel This vital importance of the battery explains why 85% of all 
E Moline-Knigh * . 
Eta Monarch makers of electrically equipped cars use many types of generators 
Chevrolet Monroe and starting motors—yet agree on one battery— Willard. 
Colby id National ° . . . ° 
Coenen Natlousl SMetee “Pru These car builders give you the battery that has service built into 
Commerce (Canada) E: = 2 
Comoolidated Oeren every plate, jar and separator, the battery that is backed by over 
Cieaicanani Owen-Magnetic 775 expert battery service stations where Willard owners can find 
aniels Packard ° . ° 
Dart Paige men who really know their business and have the equipment to 
Deny a meet Willard standards. You can trust the men who are responsible 
Diet Piesim for the lighting and starting satisfaction of over 1,000,000 car owners. 
Dixie Flyer Ho 
odge Bros. Motor Car Premier ° 
Bot MaDe es, Write for booklets A-9, ‘‘Your Storage Battery, What It Is and 
pane Richmond How to Get the Most Out of It,’”’ and A-10, ‘‘Truth Telling Tests.” 
Federal ae List of Willard Service Stations included. 
Fostoria Light Car Sandeat 
Franklin Sayers-Scoville 
Front Drive Scripps-Booth 1d 
a Willard S Battery C 
Sie Site lilard Storage battery Company 
Gramm-Bernstein Spaulding Cleveland, Ohio 
rari Stafford ? ‘ 
Coe Western Standard New York: 228-230 W. 58th Street DeEtrRoIT: 736-40 Woodward Avenue 
Hanger Bate CHICAGO: 2524-30 So. Wabash Avenue SAN Francisco: 1433 Bush Street 
Harwood-Barley Stevernan ATLANTA: 8-10 East Cain Street OAKLAND, CAL.: 2509 Broadway 
Haynes Stephens INDIANAPOLIS: 316-318 North Illinois Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 36-38-40 So. 10th St. 
BicreSE poks Sterling Direct Factory REPRESENTATIVES IN Philadelphia, Boston, Dallas, 
Hollen g Studebaker Kansas City, Omaha, Seattle. 
THapsiobile pe Service Stations PAE PPE CE to oie ene ee knowledge and complete 
Imperial Thomas faci wives to give He RUN of service emande y Si . 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

abeau’s small-limned face as he lifted 
4 to Henry Colfax in the last words of 
plea. Stephen believed that it must 
5 been that quality which arrested the 
< president; for, without turning 
it, he stood above Rambeau and, look- 
down, studied that tense countenance 
those burning eyes. The fierceness of 
man’s spirit shone in both. It seemed 
‘hesworthy that the banker could have 
_his answer there. He believed that 
ehow he was reading it when—exactly, 
itated the lawyer, as only Sprague luck 
ld have it—there came through the 
low of the Colfax library the thump- 
nping of a drum, the blare of a cornet, 
tramping of marching feet. 

ephen saw the current of Colfax’s 
ntion break; he saw a curious, alert, 
ning expression cross Rambeau’s fea- 


3. 
What’s that?’”? Rambeau asked from 
edge of his chair. Colfax stepped to 
window. 

Oh, of course,” the president said. 
.e Sprague parade.”’ And alla-flutter he 
ted for the door. 

But, Mr. Colfax ——” began Rambeau. 
Sorry, gentlemen,”’ the banker threw 
his shoulder. ‘I forgot I promised to 
ea speech.” 

hat which ensued was to Chesworthy a 
>in the nature of a benediction or vale- 
ory to Ephraim Sprague’s career to date. 
semed not only to give expression to its 
nate and rounded form, but it seemed 
\to consign Rambeau and Rambeau’s 
its to the position which they must for- 
‘oecupy, relatively to Sprague’s stupid- 
ind reputation. By the same token, it 
ided Rambeau with all that that astute 
leman required ~, way of a decision 
1 his application for a loan with which 
laugurate a rival picture-hook concern. 
\any aspects it was a completing event. 


Sprague’s Luck 


kesome boy late for school, Henry Col- 
iad seized his hat and rushed down his 
t steps to meet the advancing column. 
ibeau gazed disgustedly at Chesworthy 
a moment and, with a gesture that 
‘ed memories of a far-gone day, tossed 
tis hands and followed. The lawyer 
‘he passed out to the banker’s front 
h, where together they viewed the 
e. Perhaps five hundred men were 
ered into the ample breadth of Merri- 
Avenue. Some had torches, but all had 
usiasm. 
Sprague! Sprague! Sprague!” rang 
n the mild early autumn night. Along 
yoth sides of him Stephen could see 
ags of light as doors opened and swift 
‘s rushed out into the shadows. The 
| was playing valorously; the crowd 
led and the cheering increased. In the 
gue home, directly opposite, a blind 
raised and as promptly lowered again; 
‘one had taken a peep. And then, upon 
‘wn veranda, Ephraim Sprague, heavy 
|bear, appeared. Pressed against the 
‘by the door was Mrs. Sprague’s well- 
med form. Her head was slightly low- 
, a hand was anxiously at her lips. 
after Ephraim stepped out Chesworthy 
sived that she had been struck with 
»sudden terror. She was going through 
riety of agitated gestures, evidently 
ting haste, and within a moment 
g Sprague, the son, ventured defer- 
illy forth upon the porch to hand his 
nt that tall, flat-crowned derby, familiar 
erty-piece of more than a decade. 
th-h-h-h! Sh-h-h-h!” sizzled up from 
pressing throng. The instruments had 
xd; quiet fell; several men slipped 
igh the gate and found place upon the 
. Once more “‘Sh-h-h-h! Sh-h-h-h!” 
1pon the hushed air Chesworthy heard 
‘aim clear his throat. Then he saw him 
tly ineline his hulking body. 
Jitizens and fellow townsmen,”’ he be- 
and halted. His conclusion was: ‘‘I 
k you.” 
zreat cheer went up. “ What’s he thank- 
‘em for?” demanded Rambeau in a 
h whisper. ‘‘Nothing’s happened. He 
elected yet.” 
Dh, yes, he is,’”’ returned the lawyer, who 
learned volumes that night. ‘‘He’s 
ed allright. But shut up! Listen!”’ 
1other cheer. Again Ephraim bowed. 
hank you,” he said. “It is a great 
T. 7 


n the name of merciful heaven, what 
rasped the little man beside the lawyer. 
“he parade,” supplied Stephen. 
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‘Well, all I got to say is, you’d better go 
over there and tell himso. He don’t know.” 

“Quiet!”” admonished Chesworthy, for 
Ephraim, with a series of elephantine in- 
clinations, was backing off into the patch of 
yellow light, and fresh plaudits were burst- 
ing from the crowd. The band struck up a 
few bars of For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 
and then quit. Upon the porch opposite 
loomed the form of Henry Colfax. 

“Citizens,” he began, ripping his hat 
through the air, ‘‘this is a memorable oc- 
casion.”” Pause. ‘“‘Memorable, I say.” 
Pause and scattered cheers. ‘‘ Ephraim 
Sprague has said to-night that he is sensible 
of the honor which his fellow townsmen are 
doing him.” Pause and stage wait. “It is 
like Ephraim Sprague to say that.’’ Cheers. 
“We know ‘the man and we honor him. 
But ” Another pause, during which 
almost glaringly Colfax pirouetted about, 
sweeping the throng with his glance. “‘But 
in assembling here to-night we have not 
come to honor Ephraim Sprague. We have 
come to thank him. We hail him as our 
next congressman. In the same breath we 
bespeak our gratitude. Fellow citizens, his 
election He 

Cheering cut in, but Chesworthy caught 
a little. 

“Tt is Ephraim Sprague’s tribute to 
Wellesville, not Wellesville’s tribute to 
Ephraim Sprague.”’ And then all else was 
drowned in applause, through which the 
lawyer heard Rambeau. 

“Swell chance! Swell chance I’ve got!”’ 
he was gibbering. “‘The fools! But come 
on, I got to get to work early. I’m licked.” 

“Licked?” 

“Sure! I know it!” 

“Sprague! Sprague! Sprague!’ reached 
them in the heavy roar of the populace. 

“The stuffed shirt,’’ muttered Rambeau 
as he and Chesworthy stole off. 


Getting back to the commencement exer- 
cises at Clearwater College, which were 
held in the June following Sprague’s elec- 
tion to Congress, Stephen Chesworthy was 
lending a somewhat outraged ear to the 
orator’s solemn pronunciamientos upon 
Success and How to Attain It. The speech 
was drawing—or at least it seemed that it 
must be drawing—to a close. Already the 
attorney, in his inconspicuous rear seat, 
felt that he had taken some rather toplofty 
hurdles without emitting a cry; but when 
Ephraim had gotten upon the topic of cour- 
tesy in business, and then, by way of 


Sense and 


Generosity in Installments 


pS eel Scotch singing comedian, 
who is notoriously thrifty, played a 
week’s engagement to enormous business in 
Chicago last year. Desiring to show his 
appreciation of the theater manager’s kind- 
ness to him during the week, he called that 
gentleman into his dressing room on Satur- 
day night. 

“T want to thank you, sir,” he said, “‘for 
your courtesy to me this week and for the 
fine crowds you’ve helped to bring in to hear 
me. Here’s a photograph of mysel’ for you; 
and if business is as good next year when I 
come back I’ll put my name on it for you 
then!”’ 


Fine Make-Up 


ne A DINNER given this spring by the 
Twilight Club to Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, the English actor, one of the 
speakers, an associate of the guest of honor, 
told a story illustrative of the gently satiri- 
cal wit of Sir Herbert. 

He said that once upon a time a self- 
sufficient young actor joined Sir Herbert’s 
company, then playing in London, and was 
assigned a small part in a new play. As 
the day for dress rehearsal drew near, the 
head of the company was moved to ask the 
young man how he expected to make up 
for the character. . 

The young actor, being flattered by this 
attention, pulled a serious face. 

“Sir Herbert,” he said, “I have been 
giving the matter considerable study. I 
shall make up the part as a man about 
forty-one years old—or possibly forty-two.” 

“Admirable!”’ said Sir Herbert. ‘Ad- 
mirable!’’ And then, as the young man 
turned away, highly pleased: “But— 
pardon the suggestion—if I were you I 
should make him up as. exactly forty- 
three!” 
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interlude, had referred to the warm friend- 
ship which all of his associates enjoyed with 
him, Stephen had very nearly slipped to the 
floor. Likewise, when Sprague had ex- 
horted his hearers that if they did not see 
in one direction a straight road to the goal 
of ambition to look without delay in an- 
other, Chesworthy had conjured up writh- 
ing memories. So, too, when Ephraim had 
begun speaking of a man’s duty to realize 
all that was in him; and it was that idea he 
was now developing. 

The manner in which his client enlarged 
the thought was actually painful to Ste- 
phen. The first precept of success, Sprague 
declared, was to learn to “project one’s 
powers’’—whatever that meant. The im- 
mediate effect upon the lawyer was to 
prompt in him a desire to shriek and flee 
the hall. The preposterousness of Ephraim 
Sprague not infrequently affected him in 
some such fashion. He glanced once more 
at the figure upon the platform. He was, as 
ever and always, the same Ephraim; it 
seemed to Chesworthy that stupidity was 
in the very lines of the man’s heavy frame, 
in his gleaming, chunklike head, in his 
wagging-featured countenance, now over- 
spread with a bland benignity, and that 
there was nothing, positively nothing, else 
there. Gazing about him again, he saw the 
room of faces turned toward the orator 
with reverence and attention. It was all too 
much! Hetapped thelady next him, begged 
her pardon and wriggled out. As he slipped 
through the swinging doors Sprague’s 
throaty, unctuous tones reached him in the 
assertion that anyone to win out must have 
within him “that immortal spark which 
identifies and distinguishes the man.” 

Passing across the campus Stephen 
turned down the poplar-shaded length of 
Merridew Avenue. As he proceeded, a 
prim, pedagogic type in his neat modest 
cutaway, he was recalling certain utter- 
ances of almost dead times. ‘But, for 
heaven’s sake, let me get this rotten old 
shop closed up—Told him to come round in 
a couple of days—I’ll be closed up then— 
Could you make his hook?—Oh, I sup- 
pose—Shucks, what’s the use?—I ain’t 
much, all I’ve got is sense enough— You’d 
better fix up something, now that you 
speak of it—picture hooks—What’s a pic- 
ture hook to me?” And then a favorite, 
oft-employed phrase of Joseph Rambeau 
returned: ‘‘Can you beat it?” “You 
cannot,” abruptly observed Chesworthy to 
himself. 


Something to Live For 


LMOST before the smoke and dust of 

the recent revolt in Ireland had cleared 

away a story dealing with the fighting in 
Dublin reached these shores. 

A person whose first name was Jeremiah 
and who loved a scrap, no matter what its 
merits might be, ventured too near the 
zone of street hostilities. 

A sniper in a building shot him down, 
and then shot him twice again as he lay on 
the pavement. Later he was picked up and 
carried to a hospital. Here a sorrowing 
friend called to inquire regarding the vic- 
tim’s condition. 

“Well,” said the surgeon in charge of 
the case, ‘‘he’s badly hurt. He has a hole 
clear through his chest, his right shoulder 
blade is shattered and part of his jaw is 
gone.” 

“Oh, wurra, wurra!’’ exclaimed the 
visitor. ‘‘Thin poor Jerry can’t live!” 

“‘T believe he’ll get well—in fact, I’m sure 
of.it,” said the surgeon. 

“What chance has he wit’ all thim 
hurts—and him a sickly kind of lad to 
start wit’?” 

“Tt’s not a chance,” said the surgeon; 
“it’s an incentive. He thinks he knows the 
man who shot him.” 


A Bargain Hunter 


HERE appears to be no good and valid 

reason why this story should be laid on 
a Scotchman except that such stories are 
always laid on Scotchmen. 

A eanny citizen of Dundee entered a 
chemist’s shop and told the proprietor he 
wanted threepence’ worth of morphine. 

“What do you want it for?”’ asked the 
apothecary. 

“Tuppence,”’. answered the customer 
without a moment’s hesitation. 
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WORKS. OF ART: 
Sir Galahad and : 


HLWAUKEE 
ED CHOCOLATES 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


say Excésswe: Hotel: Rates? 


THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St., New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 


a a aa Re a ea ae 
e Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Yr I rm Press $5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 


2_X¥ oe money. Print for others, 
=) ig profit. All easy, rules sent. 
OR our Write factory for catalog of 


O presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 
wim The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 
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1 CMU rms 


Colors: Oriford maroon or Meteor blue. 


“5-15, Five Passengers, 115-inch wheelbase, 1090 Detroit 


Wheels—Standard dark, primrose yellow or red : - ay 


Quality First 


Now, fee 


Today we announce the 1917 Chalmers models. 

But before I tell about them I want to express a word or two 
of appreciation. 

I stood in the Convention Hall of our plant in Detroit one 
day last November and saw 600 men buy $22,000,000 worth of 
Chalmers cars in 40 minutes. These 600 men were our dealers. 

This was a big year’s work. 

As you read this, just seven months later, these same 600 men 
have delivered the $22,000,000 worth of cars into the hands of 
owners. Our dealers have sel in seven months what we expected 
would take at least twelve months to accomplish. 

I want to thank our organization for the achievement—for 
achievement is the word. Our gain is big—7g2 per cent in sales in 
a year. And we have with us today just 631 more dealers than we 
had seven months ago—631 who had made envious records in dis- 
tributing other cars. 

These cars today have been run more than 1,000,000 miles. 

They are the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers models. Fk 

‘And our service records show a percentage of 99.21 perfect. 


. Car, or.sedan, or a severely modern Ronan, car, » for a sum n that 
shécks the imagination. 


to the extraordinary lines of the car in the illustration. This ¢ 
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We never have made a car so good. : 

So it was only natural that we should build on the 3404 fr Pe m. 
Chalmers as a basis for our 1917 product. 

We have done so; and we have built the 1917 3400 ©. re m. 
Chalmers in two sizes, that is, in two lengths of wheelbase. 

One is a 115-inch car, the other is a 122-inch car. 

The former carries five passengers. The latter seven. 

On these two wheelbases we have built an extensive series of 
bodies, leaving nothing to be desired in the way of open oy en- 
closed types. 

I think they are the most attractive in lines I ever have seen 
as a group either here or abroad), = | ss s | 

But that, perhaps, won’t interest quite so many as the stig 
prices at which we are enabled to offer them to the public. 

Now you can acquire a really magnificent limousine, or. 


“But in this statement I wish to turn your-attention in. » particu 
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Seven Passengers, 122-inch wheelbase, $1280 Detroit 


Colors: Choice of Chalmers Betas Gray with black band and gold striping; black wheels with gold striping; or Chalmers Meteor Blue, with 
black band and French gray striping; black wheels with French gray striping 


ft. 


[wo New 3400 r. 


p.m. Chalmers, each 


backed by 1,000,000 miles of use 


he 1917 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers—seven passengers—with the 
22-inch wheelbase. 

Note the double cowl, the bonnet line, the tilt of the wind-shield. 

Then, remember, there’s a record of 1,000,000 miles behind 
us Car. 

For it embodies almost without change the 3400 r. p. m. engine 
1 our 1916 models. 

That car, gentlemen, is a matter of record. There’s no arguing 
s quality. Any car that has survived 1,000,000 miles of driving 
squires little arguing for it. It becomes an axiom, a thing proven 
y performance. 

Just a word or two about the other 1917 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 
ve passengers—with the 115-inch wheelbase. 

This is the same size as the 1916 car. Our dealers prevailed 
us to stand pat on size, engine, body, top, wind-shield, tires 
nd axles, 

It is, perhaps, just a shade better than its predecessor. We 
ouldn’t improve it very much. There was almost nothing to make 
etter. 


We have yet to discover a chronic ailment in its anatomy. 

If I had to reduce my opinion about the 1917 3400 r. p. m.’s 
to a few words I would be tempted to say: Tremendous value for 
the money. But that is not the most important thing. What I 
must say is: Extraordinary performance plus rare and distinguished 
beauty. 

I don’t write the English language well enough to tell how 
wonderfully they perform—their marvelous acceleration—their 
extraordinary ability—their distinguished look. 

Try five minutes behind the wheel of one and you'll under- 
stand what I mean. 

All our dealers now have the new 1917 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers 
in their salesrooms. 


Ze Cle ES 
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President, 
Chalmers Motor Company 
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A sprig of the SAPOTA TREE _ ~, 
(Achras Sapota) iS 


~ 
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be feeeebparennaspessse nes 


‘ Lhe gum from 


Watures “Gardens 


To most people chewing gum is a 
mystery. They may know that differ- 
ent chewing gums are made of differ- 
ent ingredients. But that is about all. 


There’s no mystery about your 
Sterling Gum. As makers we’re glad 


PEPPERMINT 
(Mentha Piperita) 


to tell you its ingredients. Their 
photographs we show above. The 
natural sap of the Sapota Tree gives 
Sterling Gum its velvety body. The 
other ingredients are the flavors and 
sweetening. Each is a natural prod- 
uct of some tree or plant. 


Combined they make your Sterling 
Gum ‘“‘the gum from Nature’s Gar- 
dens.’’? Pure, delicious—made in 
the sunny Sterling Kitchens where 
clean white gloves cover the hands of 
every worker. 


SUGAR CANE 
(Saccharum Officinarum) 


These 7 points af excellence make Sterling 
a better chewing gum: 


CINNAMON 


(Cinnamomum Cassia) Point 1—Crowded with flavor 


Point 2—Velvety bbdy—NO GRIT 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5—From a daylight factory 
Point 6—Untouched by hands 


Point G) (Liar 2 
PEPPERMINT IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON IN BLUE WRAPPER 


@ The STERLING GUM CO., Inc., New York 
CS S i TheSTERLING GUM CO.OF CANADA, Ltd., Toronto 


CORN 
(Zea Mays) 


ANS 
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Sterling 


PEPPERMINT GUM 
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SUDDEN JIM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Jim walked back to the hotel with a new 
buoyancy in his heart; his first half day 
had been good. It had introduced him to 
himself—and it had won him a name. 


qr 


UPPER at the Diversity House sur- 

prised Jim Ashe so much that it almost 
ruined his appetite. He had expected the 
food to match the general efficiency of the 
place, and had vaguely figured on the pos- 
sibility of dining on crackers and cheese. 
This teaches us that, whereas man judges 
from the outward appearance, he should 
wait till he sees what comes out of the 
kitchen. It was the sort of meal you might 
expect to eat in a prosperous farmhouse— 
plentiful, well cooked, and topped by 
apple pie that made Jim wish he had started 
with dessert, continued with dessert, and 
ended up with a final helping of it. There 
are few things in this world more delightful 
than a splendid meal that takes you by 
surprise. 

He went out to sit on the porch, cool now 
with the evening breeze off Lake Michigan. 
Sitting with his back against a post, and 
looking as if he had not shifted his position 
since Jim saw him early in the afternoon, 
was the gentleman of the white socks and 
calico shirt. He did not look up as Jim 
passed to take a chair at the end of the 
piazza. 

Presently there drew up before the hotel 
a ramshackle buggy drawn by an animal 
that was undoubtedly still a horse. It was 
a very Methuselah among horses. The old 
man who rode in the buggy appeared com- 
paratively youthful beside it. Jim smiled 
at the turnout, then frowned a trifle, for 
the old man was the same individual who 
had rebuffed him so brusquely at the depot. 

“Hey!” ealled the old gentleman with- 
out straightening himself from the amazing 
position in which he sat. “‘Hey, Dolf— 
Dolf Springer.” 

“Eh?” the gentleman in the white socks 
grunted, sitting erect and gazing about him 
owlishly. 

“Was you at the depot to see the six 


o’clock come in, Dolf? Eh?” 

“‘Cale’lated to be.” 

“Anybody git off, Delf? Anybody 
special?”’ 


“Lafe Jenks and his wife, Mandy Wil- 
liams, Tom Sweet, two travelin’ men ct 

“Anybody special, Dolf, eh?” 

“Well, last to git down was Michael 
Moran, judge.” 

“Um. What become of him, Dolf? Hap- 
pen to notice?” 

“In there eatin’ his supper.”’ 

“‘Cale’late to be here long, Dolf?” 

“Quite a spell, judge.” 

““Cale’late to be here till Moran comes 
out?” 

SA COul dan, 

“Um. Figger on speakin’ to him, Dolf?” 

“Did think I might.” 

“What was you goin’ to speak about? 
The weather? Eh?” 

“Not’s I know of, judge.” 

“Was you goin’ to mention me? Eh? 
Figger on alludin’ to me?” 

“Thought some of it.” 

“As how, Dolf?” 

“Thought I might mention you was 
askin’ after him.” 

“Um. Goin’ to tell him where I was 
headin’ for? Eh? Think of doin’ that?” 

“‘Figgered I’d mention you was to your 


office. 

“@’by, Dolf.” 

“@G@’by, judge.” 

The old man clucked to his horse: ‘‘ Gid- 
dap, Tiffany! G’long there! Time’s passin’ 
rapid for both of us. Don’t waste none of 
it. G’long.” The equipage drew slowly 
away from the hotel and proceeded down 
the street at a rate of speed which came 
close to being no movement at all, until it 
came to a halt again before a frame build- 
ing at the end of the block. Here the old 
man alighted, hitched his horse as carefully 
as if the animal were a two-year-old show- 
ing signs of a desire to bolt. Then he went 
inside. 

In ten minutes a man of middle age, not 
at all the Diversity type of citizen, ap- 
peared in the doorway. He was below 
medium height, sturdily built, with a face of 
the aggressive-business-man variety. Dolf 
Springer uncoiled by a mighty effort and 
rose to his feet. 

“Howdy, Mr. Moran,”’ he said. 

Mr. Moran nodded curtly. 


“Zaanan’s to his office. He wants to se 
you over there.” 

Mr. Moran nodded again and walke 
briskly down the street to the buildin 
before which stood the ancient horse an 
vehicle. He had wasted no time obeyin 
thesummons, and Jim wondered somewhat 
for Michael Moran did not appear to hir 
a man who was accustomed to run about a 
the beck and call of old men in dilapidate: 
buggies. He seemed rather a person use 
to issuing orders and to exacting promp 
obedience. 

He was curious, too, about the old may 
himself, who, without uttering a word tha’ 
could be construed by a court of law a 
expressing his wishes in the matter, had 
nevertheless, directed Dolf Springer 
waylay Mr. Moran and give him a message 
The old man’s method was a splendic 
example of caution. It delighted Jim anc 
aroused his curiosity as to the name an¢ 
place in the world of the old fellow. | 

He made inquiries of a fellow lounger or 
the piazza: _ 

“Who is the old gentleman who driy 
horse named Tiffany i ae 

“Who? Hain’t been in Diversity 
ship much, have you? Guess not. 
there’s Zaanan Frame, justice of the pea 
Been it nigh to thirty year, and like to b 
it thirty year more.” 

This was meager enough info 
but Jim’s informant seemed to thi 
ample, for he relapsed into so 
silence. 4 

Jim was just rising with the inten’ 
taking a walk—that seeming to be th 
entertainment offered by Diversity—when 
another buggy, dust covered, drawn by a 
team, stopped before the hotel, an 
small, wiry, exceedingly well-tailored 
gentleman, with white whiskers o 
bank-president type, alighted. He got dow 
jauntily, springily, pertly, and trotted ip 
the steps. _ 

“Mr. Ashe—Mr. James Ashe, 
Can anybody direct me to him?” 

“T am Mr. Ashe,” said Jim, s 
forward. 2 

“Delighted to meet you, young 
The dapper little gentleman stood 
arm’s length to appraise him.” 
favor your daddy much. Foot lon 
two feet narrower.” He chuckled 
““My name’s Welliver— Morton J. | 
ver. Bet you’ve heard of me, eh 
you’ve. heard daddy mention me on 
twice.” 

“Of course. Your name, wi 
Jenkins’ and Mr. Plum’s and Mr. M 
kin’s, are pretty average familiar to 
hope everything is satisfactory 
plant.” : 

“Satisfactory? My boy, the Broc 
Hardwood Company is booming. 
the day for the cléthespin man. We’ 
the top of the heap. Prices up, com 
down, market hungry. But what’s | 
hear about daddy? Wired him1y 


him.’ Now, what’s that mean?” 
‘Just what it says, I expect. Fat 
gone to California with mother 
plant’s mine.” ; 
“Clothespin Jimmy quit! Can’t b 
it. Thought he’d die with one fo 
maple log and a clothespin in ead 
Well! Well! So you and I have to t 
business, eh?”’ : 
“Tf there’s any to talk,” said Jim. 
“T reckon there’s some—some. V 
we go to do it?”’ 
“We might walk out a piece and 
fence,” said Jim with a grin. “ItIlk 
comfortable, and we can argue and 
our arms better.” 
“Good enough. Which way?” _ 
They walked along, Welliver doit 
of the conversing. Indeed, it ws 
Welliver’s habit to do most of the 
ing. He owned a great many wor 
was willing to part with them fr 
not unwisely. It was said by men 
business that Mr. Welliver could ke 
entertained for an evening and no’! 
a word of what was on his mind. © 
pin Jimmy once told him he was } 
what-d’ye-call-’em fish that squ 
a cloud of ink and then hid in it. — 


“That’s the plant below.” 
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IN TIME teeth must go—if ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth” is not prevented. 


If ‘“‘Acid-Mouth”’ is checked, then 
you have a good chance to keep your 
teeth for life. Yes, keep them sound 
and white, even beautiful, unto the very 
limits of old age. 


In these days, to lose your teeth 
seems the height of folly. Saving them 
isso simple. Between your dentist and 
Pebeco it is even easy. And decidedly 
pleasant. 


Tooth-Saving Formula 


Use Pebeco twice daily. Visit your 
dentist twice yearly. Not much to do. 
But effective in the last degree. Let’s 
see why. 

Regular use of Pebeco offsets ‘ Acid- 
Mouth.” And teeth have no worse foe. 
It is estimated that ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ is 
the cause of 95% of all tooth decay. 


Computation indicates that nine out 


of every ten persons have ‘“‘Acid-Mouth”’ 
before they begin to use Pebeco. 


“Acid-Mouth” 


Comes in Secret 


Except by scientific test, there is no 
way for you to know if you have “ Acid- 
Mouth.’ But how can you expect to 
escape? Even if you are one of the 
lucky few now, how long can you hope 
to be exempt? 

““Acid-Mouth”’ is no respecter of per- 
sons. It not only comes, but works its 
destructive way in secret. It weakens 
the enamel. It opens the way for bac- 


teria of decay to enter the soft interior. 


It makes destruction easy. 


Your First “Warning” 


a Tooth-Ache 


A sharp twinge or a violent pain may 
be your first informant of the damage 


my dear” 


“Acid-Mouth”’ has done. A warning 
that often comes too late. 

Do what you should do now. Turn 
to Pebeco in time. And if you wish 
your children to have and retain sound, 
white teeth, teach them to use Pebeco 
regularly. 

Pebeco leaves a fresh, keen, refresh- 
ing taste. Children and grown-ups soon 
learn to like it immensely. Its business 
is to polish your teeth beautifully—to 
remove unpleasant odors—and to help 
you keep your teeth for life. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 


Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you 
whether you have ‘Acid-Mouth”’ and 
how Pebeco counteracts it. The trial 
tube will show you how a real dentifrice 
acts and tastes. Pebeco is sold every- 
where in extra-large size tubes. It 
saves money as well as teeth. 


Made by LEHN & FINK, “ziecuring 122 William Street, New York 


ay eo 


~ 


Canadian Office: Unity Building, Montreal 


ECO 
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“I once had good 
teeth like yours, 


“i 
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These Still Are the Only Tires 


of all pneumatic tires to have qualified in the official 
mileage test of The Automobile Club of America— 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


The certified average of nine strictly stock casings of 6,760 miles, including individual 
records of 10,164, 9,220 and 8,940 miles, still stands unattempted by any other tires. 
Adherence to the quality policy that made this achievement possible fully explains 
the continued phenomenal popularity growth of Vacuum Cup Tires. 


Guaranteed — per warranty tag on 
every casing—for 


6,000 Miles 


Guaranteed not to skid on slippery 
pavements or returnable at purchase 
price, after reasonable trial. Guaran- 
teed oilproof. 
Look for the Blue and Yellow Sign 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


As makers of the famous Vacuum 
Cup Tires, we confidently place 
our name and reputation behind 
the new Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at a moderate price. 
Guaranteed — per tag attached — 


for 
5,000 Miles 


You pay forthe 
Quality - the 
Safety costs 
you nothing 


He earned 


$300.00 
during 
vacation 


AUL H. O’DONNELL, of Penn- 

sylvania, had heard of men and 
women who earned large salaries by 
taking subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ HomeJournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


He decided to find out for himself 
just how much money could be earned 
at the work. In his home town, which 
has a population of a little over 20,000, 
he made $300.00 during the three months 
of his vacation. The Company now 
pays Mr. O’Donnell a regular salary in 
addition to his commissions, 

He is now building a permanent Curtis subscription business. Renewals, supplemented 
by new subscriptions, will furnish the money necessary to keep him in college as long as he 
wants to study. Curtis profits will do even more—they will give this Pennsylvanian a 
financial start in life after his graduation. We will send to you, on request, full particulars 
of the work and our booklet, ‘‘The Way to An Independent Income.” 


Educational Division, Box 440 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Um. Some bigger than the old one, eh? 
What’s the idea? Going to take all the 
business away from us old fellows?” 

“T guess you and Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Plum and Mr. Mannikin can look after 
your share, if all I’ve heard is true.” 

“We can try. We can try. And that, 
my boy, is the very reason I’m here. I’m 
told you’re putting in six more clothespin 
machines than you had in the old plant.” 

Jim nodded. 

“That means about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand additional five-gross 
boxes going onto the market.” 

“‘So father says.” 

“Well, son, the Club don’t look on that 
with a favorable eye. Of course you know 
the Club?” 

“Clothespin Club? I know we’re mem- 
bers of it with seven other mills.” 

“But do you know what it has done for 
the business? How it has taken a scramble 
of unprofitable competition and turned it 
into a smooth-running machine?” 

“Something about it.” 

“The Club meets—socially, of course, 
and nothing to interest the Sherman Law 
fellows. But we sort of talk things over 
friendly, and somebody quotes a price on 
clothespins, and another fellow says that 
sounds like a fair price, and they talk over 
market conditionsandgohome. Buttheyall 
stick to the price mentioned. The last price 
was up-top, and we’re all making hay. But 
we don’t want anything to disturb the 
market.” 

“Um,” said Jim, who was beginning to 
glean a hint of Mr. Welliver’s object. 

“Conditions are about right now. Any 
increase in output will—unsettle matters.” 

Jim remained silent. 

“So,” said Mr. Welliver in his most 
friendly way, “‘the Club had a little 
meeting sh 

“Part of it,” interjected Jim. 

“All but you,” said Mr. Welliver. ‘Yes, 
we met casually and talked it over, and 
here I am to advise you against adding 
those extra machines.”’ 

“Youre a bit late,” said Jim. ‘‘They’re 
added.” 

“But you might find it more profitable 
not to operate them. More money can be 
made with twelve machines at present 
prices than with eighteen and four or five 
tens lopped off.’ 

“Very possibly.” 

“Well?” 

Jim understood then. Mr. Welliver’s 
last observation had not been an observa- 
tion at all—it had been a threat. 

“You mean you'll cut prices if I go 
ahead?”’ He paused a moment. ‘You got 
together and decided the Ashe Clothespin 
Company had bitten off all it could chew, 
and this was a good time to sort of help us 
run our business, eh?” 

“We know how much you’ve put into 
these mills. We know your daddy built 
them on the strength of high prices, and 
we know that a drop in prices will give you 
something to think about.”’ 

“And your ultimatum is: Either we 
drop our six new machines or you drop 
prices. Is that the idea?” 

“Something very like it.” 

Jim got to his feet and stood over the 
dapper little man. He looked large in the 
moonlight and Mr. Welliver became uneasy 
in his mind. He contemplated with negli- 
gible pleasure the idea of this big young 
man’s losing his temper and rumpling him 
all up. But Jim had no such idea. 

“Mr. Welliver,” he said, “father gave 
me this business and told me torunit. He 
didn’t tell me to let the Club run it—and 
I’m not going to. You’ve come here 
threatening me, and somehow I don’t take 
to the idea of it. I know where I’m at and 
pretty much what I’m up against, but just 
the same I’m the Ashe Clothespin Com- 
pany, and I’ll keep on being it as long as 
there’s a company. I’llrun twelve machines 
or eighteen or fifty, as I think it’s wise, and 
if the Club doesn’t like it, why the Club can 
be just as peevish as it wants to. I’ve never 
been in a good fight yet. You seem to want 
to get into one, and I’ll accommodate you 
for all I’ve got. Now, then, here’s my 
proposition to the Club: It can go on and 
run its own affairs and leave me alone— 
or it can start a row. You can make your 
choice now. What is it?” 

“We can’t allow you to run those extra 
machines.” 

“Tt’s war, then?” 

“T hope not that, but we’ll have to point 
out to you that one mill can’t upset the 
whole industry.” 


June 17, 
“And I’ll point out to you that this m 
can do as it everlastingly pleases. 
back to the hotel. Is it shake ha 
fight?’ ‘4 

“T’m afraid it’ll have to be fight.” 

“Then,” Jim said—and all of as 
felt grimly glad, and a grimly gl 
lighted his face—‘‘then I guess I’. 
first shot. Our inventory shows y 
fifty thousand boxes in the old 
They go on the market to-morro 
tens off the present price—a 
doesn’t suit you I’ll cut off a 
or so.” 

“But—but, my boy, you're 
You'll lose money on every box you: 

“So will you—and you’ve got m 
sell than I have just now. You 
me send the telegram,” Jim said. 

“Young man, you’re a bit sudden,” 
Mr. Welliver. 4 

“T may be sudden, sir, but you’ 
I’m lasting too. When this ruction 
down one of two things will have hap 
I'll be busted or the Club will have lear 
to stick to the purpose for which it 
formed.” i 

He turned and strode off toward th 
hotel with Mr. Welliver trotting at hi 
heels, uttering bleating sounds of protest 
As they neared the piazza he said pant 
ingly: “Suppose we talk some more 
Maybe we can hit on a compromise.” 

“The only compromise you can hit on j 
to keep your hands off.” 

Mr. Welliver shrugged his shoulders, 

“Good night, young man. I’m afraic 
you're going to be very sorry for this. You 
father had more—discretion.” 

““My father’s backbone reached from th 
base of his skull to the seat of his pants,’ 
said Jim, “and every inch of it was stiff 
Good-night, Mr. Welliver.” 

Inside he procured a telegraph blank an¢ 
wrote a brief message to the bookkeeper ai 
the old office: ‘ 


“Notify all agents and customers pric 
clothespins five tens off list. Effective 
to-day.” ‘= 

Again something to do had arisen and 
Jim had done it swiftly, suddenly. He had 
added fresh and stronger claims on his new 
name, ES 
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a. 
a fe awoke next morning to a sense not 
altogether one of satisfaction with the 
events of the night before. He realized 
had inaugurated a clothespin war which 
further parleying might have postponed or 
prevented. Again he had acted swiftly, 
suddenly, surprisingly to himself. Yet as 
he thought it over he was less inclined to 
censure himself. He felt he was right when 
he insisted on building and open his 
mill to suit himself—so long as he built and 
operated with fairness. He knew Welliver 
and the Club would not recede from their 
position, and that there remained only to 
surrender, play for delay, or fight. There1s 
a certain satisfaction in striking first. 
Jim’s watch told him it would not be six 
o’clock for another half hour, and breakfast 
was not until seven. He dressed leisurely 
and descended to the piazza, where, oer 
a J 


about the step of the buggy, stood Wi 
Michael Moran and the old justice | 
peace. a 
“Good morning,” called Welliver, chip- 
per as a wren. ‘‘You’re an early bird. 
Thought I’d have to leave without sayimg 
good-by.”’ e. 4 
“Hope you have a pleasant drive, said 
Jim. He turned down the walk and strode 
away with the intention of tramping amile 
or two before the dining room opened. _ 
“Wait a minute, son,” Welliver called. 
“Come here and shake hands with Mr. 
Moran—you’ll be meeting each other m4 
business way considerable. He owns this 
thirty-mile streak of rust you call a rail- 
road. And Judge Frame.” oe 
Jim shook hands. Moran returned his 
pressure heartily; but, while he offered 2 
cordial welcome to Diversity, Jim was aware 
the man’s clear gray eyes were studying 


and appraising him. As for Zaanan 
Frame, he merely grunted. tgs a 
“Haven’t had a change of heart since 


last night?’’ asked Welliver. 
Jim smiled and shook his head. 
folks will be quoting a discount of fi 
this morning,” he said. ; 
“Son, when you’ve been in this b 
twenty years you’ll go slower.” Pe 
“Colts,” said Zaanan Frame, “kick 
the dashboard jest for fun. Bu 
gen’ally, when an old hoss starts in 
his heels he means business.” 
(Continued on Page 57) — 
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Across the Continent from Monday to Monday 


Cadillac in thrilling dash from Pacific to Atlantic 
shows incomparable stability and sustained speed 


Los Angeles to New York in 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes 


“HE quickest way to appreciate the wonder 
-of this triumphant trans-continental 
idillac trip, is to close your eyes and call up 
'O pictures—one of the start, and the other 
the finish. 


Transport yourself, first, to beautiful Los 
igeles, and imagine a Cadillac leaving the 
y one minute after midnight on a Monday 
orning, the second week in May. 


Then, blot out the picture of Los Angeles 
d substitute New York, and try to conceive 
e same car with the same driver swing- 
& blithely up Broadway the Monday fol- 
wing. 

No effort of your imagination, no words of 
rs, and nothing less graphic than a motion 
ture record can portray the heroic character 
the work done by this Cadillac in the interim 
between these two Mondays in May. 


But the start and the finish, the distance 
vered, the remarkable time made, the great 
juction made from the previous record—all 
2se spell the superlative character of the 
tformance so plainly that no motorist can 
1 to grasp its meaning. 


The Cadillac which ‘ conquered the continent’ 
i$ Just such a Cadillac as you might buy and 
ive yourself. 


It was equipped as your Cadillac would be 
uipped, with no special preparations other 
an those which would ordinarily be made for 
.ong-distance tour. 


The trans-continental Cadillac was not a 
ecially built car ‘stripped for action’—but a 
ly equipped standard Roadster; and, grant- 


ing that you possessed the stamina of its single 
driver, the journey was one which you yourself 
might take if you were so inclined. 


But, because of the terrific speed almost 
continually sustained, it involved, of course, 
hardships to man and car of an unprecedented 
character. 


What it proves of Cadillac stability and 
endurance is aptly illustrated by a comparison 
between the Cadillac cross-continent record and 
the railroad schedule between the two cities. 


The distance by rail is 3240 miles—the dis- 
tance covered by the one Cadillac was 3371 
miles. 


In the regular railroad schedule between 
Los Angeles and New York, in spite of smooth 
tracks, solid road-bed and clear right-of-way, 
a relay of twenty-two locomotives is called into 
action. 


Consider, now, the almost miraculous endur- 
ance of the car, handicapped a hundred times 
over in the matter of road-bed, yet it traveled 
its distance without so much attention to its 
motor as the cleaning of a spark plug. 


Its rate of travel ranged from only 5 miles 
per hour, plowing through hub-deep mud, to 
68 miles per hour on smooth stretches. 


The railroad schedule is 90 hours—and the 
Cadillac cut 91 hours and 23 minutes off 
the previous motor car record made by the 
same driver in another make of car. 


The Cadillac left Los Angeles at 12:01 A.M. 
Monday, May 8th, and arrived in New York 
City at 2:53 P.M. Monday, May 15th, with 
intervals for food and sleep. 


In that eventful period of a little more than 
a week, it was put through a more terrific trial 
of stamina than the majority of cars encounter 
in ten years of travel. 


Over mountain ranges, along precipitous 
passes, through desert wastes, fording unbridged 
streams, and through roads almost impassable 
at their best but made worse by this spring’s 
copious rains, the Cadillac hurtled heroically 
on—not merely defying destruction, but un- 
ruffled, undisturbed and undaunted. 


The wonder of the thing, is not that the trip 
was made without disaster. 


The real wonder of it is not in the limited 
time that elapsed. 


No, the real wonder, and the really valuable 
lesson, is that this wonderful thing was done 
with such unprecedented ease. 


That this trans-continental Cadillac broke 
the previous record by nearly four days is 
incidental to the real achievement. 


The real achievement rests in the fact that 
it emerged from the fray virtually as good a 
Cadillac as when it began. 

It is still a Cadillac with many thousands of 
miles of service ahead of it. 

All that the Cadillac has demonstrated 
before, is now demonstrated anew in another 
way. 

We all know, now, beyond doubt, that there 
is not in this nation a set of road conditions 
which can successfully challenge Cadillac con- 
struction. 


We all know that the Cadillac has again 
proven itself to be 


The World’s Greatest Road Car. 
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Double-Sure Products 


Surgical Dressings 
First- Aid Outfits 
Fumigators, Etc. 


MOT 


f- Gauze— also 
Cotton 
Sealed in Parchmine Envelopes 


B&B Handy Fold Gauze—cut to handy lengths— 
comes sealed in germ-proof parchmine envelopes, re- 
sterilized after sealing. &B Absorbent Cotton — 
under our Arro brand—comes also in these envelopes. 
Just enough for one use in each. Thus you open only 
what you use, leaving the rest unopened. 


Absorbent 
ye Cotton 


Kept Clean by a Patent Package 


Put up in Handy Package—as shown—so part may 
be used without touching the balance. The roll is 
never removed from the package. 

Absorbent Cotton, as B&B make it, passes through 
22 processes. 


4. Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


.Iwice the usual strength. Made in strict accord 
with U. S. Government recommendation. Ready for 
use, in sizes for various rooms. Simply light the wick. 
The gaseous germicide penetrates every crevice. 

Use after any contagious disease. Use iniany house 
which others have occupied. It is wise to fumigate at 
housecleaning time. 


i 
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“Mother, I've Cut It” 


ALATA 


Times To Be Careful — 


In Our War Against Germs 
There’s No Room for Half Measures 


Whatever you apply to broken skin, 
be sure that it’s utterly sterile. 

Germs enter through small wounds 
just as well as through big wounds. 
And a few infectious germs may 
breed millions. 

There’s danger in every pin-prick. 


* * * * 


Protect the wound, but don’t apply 
a home-made bandage. 

Don’t use absorbent cotton which 
has been handled or exposed. 

Make sure that everything touching 
a wound is aseptic. 


* * * * 


Calla physician if the wound is con- 
siderable. And be very careful in the 
meantime. 

Keep gauze and bandages on hand, 
absorbent cotton and adhesive plaster. 


We depend on no ordinary sterili- 
zation. B&B surgical dressings are 
twice sterilized—once after being 
sealed. It is done by costly apparatus, 
in the most efficient way. 

They are packed in rooms filled 


with washed air. In rooms equipped — 
The workers 


like operating rooms. 
are in uniform. 

Then we take extreme measures to 
bring the products to you sterile—just 
as they left us. 


* * * * 


Don’t take risks. ° 


Careless laboratory methods are just — 


as bad as utter disregard. 


The brand B&B insures you against — 
them. Every doctor, nurse and drug- 
Get for home use 
what they get for hospitalh—B&B 


gist knows that. 


double-sure dressings. | 


Always call the doctor— remember First Aid is only first aid. 
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Some 
of the fe 


Insist on the 


B&B 


For safety’s sake, in 
these home applica- 
tions, insist on B&B. 


They are made in a 
model laboratory, un- 
der ideal conditions. 


They are made by 
chemists who, for 22 
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Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Gauze Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster 
First-Aid Packets 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


iz 


Then when you fumigate 
use B&B Fumigators. They 


accord with government rec- 


Home 


Needs 


the usual strength. 
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know that the germs are killed. 
_ Half measures are worse 
than none. They simply make 
danger seem safe. : 
These things are all-impor- 


Fumi 
years, have been serv- Aa ie tant. You want competent 
ing physicians and hos- y ras help when you war on germs. 


pitals. And whom 
every surgeon respects. 


MULL 


(Fragrant Deodorizers) 
Sold by All Druggists 


SUL 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Chicago and New York ’ 


eo rors rere ee ee nnn sl 


You want absolute protection. 
You want the B&B care and 
quality and skill. 


- Real Fumigation 


ommendation. Theyaretwice 


Don’ tlive wherecontagious 
disease has existed until you — 


"| 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

‘ames said nothing. He was to discover 
it Zaanan Frame was given to making 
yarks to which it was difficult to retort; 
it Zaanan had a way of dropping a state- 
‘nt over a conversation as one would 
er a candle-snuffer over the flame, and 
it a new subject to talk about became 
mediately desirable. The old justice was 
nal sort of person. Jim’s dislike for him 
/w like one of these huge white mushrooms 
ch daring individuals pick and fry and 
:—and sometimes survive. 
‘You are determined?’ asked Mr. 
lliver, making one last effort. 

I’m determined to run my own busi- 
(3,” said Jim. 

Ar. Welliver shrugged his erect and 
‘utifully tailored shoulders. 

When you’ve got enough he began 
gestively, but did not trouble to finish 
| sentence. 

Glad to have met you, gentlemen,” Jim 
i. “Tm off for a walk to stir up enthu- 
.m for breakfast.” 

. man who has to have his clothes wet 
ugh before he can recognize it is raining 
y succeed as a professor of Greek or as an 
ficer of a ditch, but he is not likely to 
bw aside numerous captains of industry. 
ough unequipped with that which the 
iverb declares to be the best teacher, 
. Ashe did have in its proper place inside 
iskull a brain reasonably able to travel 
n patent cause to obvious effect, or to 
2h a conclusion that birds which flock 
ther are likely to be similarly feathered. 
» height of stupidity for.a man in Jim’s 
‘ation would have been not to speculate 
‘the manifest acquaintance between 
| Welliver, Michael Moran and Justice 
he Peace Frame. He was not guilty of 
t stupidity, and as he walked along the 
i whose hot sands had cooled under the 
imer moon, he speculated on the sig- 
zance of their early morning meeting. 
thoughts ran something to the effect 
¢ to aman up a tree it looked as if Mr. 
‘liver had allies in the very heart of the 
‘itory of the Ashe Clothespin Company. 
im walked briskly past his mills, then 
qed into an inviting lane which led 
yard toward a wood lot. Presently he 
ned again, to return cross lots along the 
otenuse of the triangle. To do this it 
necessary to surmount the first line of 
mse, a five-strand barb-wire fence, then 
slimb a knoll surmounted by a lonely 
sory tree. From the top of this knoll 
hoped to have a general view of the 
atry and so to acquaint himself at a 
1ce with the topography of his new 
ie. He scrambled up and reached the 
breathless. The last dozen feet had been 
p, hiding the tiny plateau at the peak 
1 sight. Immediately he straightened 
he was made to feel that he was not 
ily weleome—indeed, that he was de- 
dly an intruder, for frowning at him 
1 black brows and sullen black eyes was 
young woman at whom he had stared 
she station platform. 
er expression was hostile. If eyes and 
pressed lips can speak, that young 
an was saying peremptorily and not at 
rolitely: “Get out!” 
I beg your pardon,” Jim panted. “I 
no idea ——” 
You must have seen me,” she said 


y. 
But I didn’t see you,’ said Jim. “I 
ild not have intruded.” 

This spot is visible for a mile in any 
ction,” she said shortly. Apparently 
was determined to believe he had seen 
and had climbed up to her, probably in 
prosecution of the common masculine 
ition to scrape up acquaintance with 
ray and unprotected girl. Jim felt an 
arrassing warmth about his ears. 

You stared at me yesterday,’ she said 
re he could speak. 

I did not stare at you,’’ he replied un- 
‘dedly. “I was staring at the expres- 
in your eyes —the hungry expression 
: which you looked after the train.’ 

1e bit her lips; her eyes darkened; she 
startled. 

Can people see it?’’ she asked aloud, 
of Jim, not of herself, not of anybody or 
vhing that could frame an answer. 

m ignored her exclamation and entered 
defense. “I was walking to pass the 
: till breakfast. When I got to the 
d lot there I turned to cut across lots. 
{not see you. I had other things on my 
1 than unexpected young women on 
ops at unholy hours in the morning. 
1 sorry I disturbed you.’’ He did not 
but stood looking down at her. She 
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was looking past him down the valley 
toward the distant shimmer that was the 
great lake. For the moment he was neg- 
ligible to her; again her eyes, her face, wore 
that expression as of the woman in the 
bread line—of hunger. 

In a moment her face relaxed till it spoke 
merely of discontent, dissatisfaction. Jim 
thought she would have been homely were 
it not for the graceful setting of her head 
on her shoulders, the splendid ease and 
symmetry of her position. 

“T don’t have to explain to every chance 
stranger why I get up early in the morning 
and come here,” she said, not so much 
sullenly as with repression, as though she 
were damming up something within her. 

“Of course not,’’ said Jim inadequately. 

Suddenly she flashed to her feet with a 
beautiful litheness and stood facing him, 
her hands clenched into little fists, her 
breast heaving. 

“T will tell you. I’ve got to tell some- 
body. It’s because I hate this’-—she swept 
her hand over Diversity. ‘It’s because it’s 
horrible, unbearable. It’s because I’m 
chained down here like a prisoner in a 
dungeon. That’s why I go to watch the 
train—it is going away, going out there 
where people live. That’s why I come up 
here. It’s my little window to look out of. 
I can see beyond Diversity. Sometimes a 
vessel passes. I imagine I am on it, going 
away—to Chicago—to New York—to San 
Francisco. Here I can turn my back on 
Diversity and see where its dead hand 
cannot reach. I hate the town, I hate the 
people, but most of all I hate the children. 
Oh, look shocked! But sit in a room with 
thirty of them ten months a year; watch 
their smugness; try to cram spelling and 
geography and arithmetic into them; try 
to make an impression on their dullness. 
They’re a nightmare! That’s why I come 
here—to look away from them, beyond 
them, to see a spot that’s not tainted with 
them. I was born here.”’ She said the last 
as though it were the summing up of all 
evil. 

“My dear young lady,” said Jim in a 
tone that was ludicrously paternal, “‘you’re 
working yourself up to—hysterics or 
something.” 

She leaned against the old hickory tree, 
panting, clutching the folds of her skirt 
with convulsive fingers. 

“T want to go—go—go! I want to see 
things—to be a part of them. I’m smoth- 
ered. This is living in a graveyard where 
there’s a perpetual fog. Other people live. 
Other people have things happen to them, 
and I—I don’t even dare read about them 
in books. I couldn’t stand it.” 

Jim wanted to run, yet he wanted to 
stay. Here was a manifestation far outside 
the purview of his experience. It wasa little 
adventure into a human soul, and Jim’s con- 
tact with the human soul had been super- 
ficial. 

“Tf you want to go, why—why in thun- 
der don’t you go?”’ he said boyishly. 

She flashed a gleam of scorn upon him. 

“T’m a girl—a girl—the most helpless, 
most defenseless, most easily damaged 
thing under the sun. Why don’t I go?” 
Her tone snapped with scorn. ‘‘What 
would I do? Who would take mein? What 
would become of me? Here I’m safe. I 
may die of it, but I’m safe. It might be less 
hideously barren if I weren’t. I’m alone. 
I’ve been alone since I was fifteen. Some 
day it’ll be too much for me and I'll go. 
But I won’t be fooled into it. I’ll go with 
my eyes open, knowing why I go. If I go 
nobody’ll be to blame—except Diversity— 
for I’ll have made my choice deliberately. 
Don’t look shocked. I suppose there have 
been millions of others before me—who had 
the same choice to make. I’m not unique. 
You men have made the world, and when 
you get a glimpse of it once in a while 
you’re shocked.” 

‘“‘Miss’’—Jim paused and bit his finger 
in bewilderment—‘‘I don’t just know what 
you’re accusing us men of, nor the world 
in general. But I’ve lived a bit more than 
you. I’ve lived enough to know this—that 
there’s more good than evil. There are 
more folks who are trying to do right than 
who deliberately do wrong. I know that 
even in the bad ones there’s more good than 
bad. I believe if you were to take all the 
law and machinery of the law, all the police, 
all the social protection out of the world 
to-day, that to-morrow the force for right 
which is in the world would assert itself. 
There is so much more good than bad in 
the world that the bad would be held down 
by the mere weight of the good. You hear 
about the evil, because the evil thing is 
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Are you quite satisfied with its appearance? 
Or just a little afraid that it looks shabby 
compared with the rest of your car? 


There is no chance of such embarrassment if 
your car 1s equipped with genuine 


You have the definite assurance that a Pan- 


tasote top will always look as trim and serv- 
iceable as any other part of your car. 


You have this assurance because the makers 
of cars equipped with Pantasote have paid 
the price for a really good top material. No 
miracle of manufacturing can make a sery- 
iceable top out of poor material. 


That is why Pantasote is the top material 
used on cars where quality comes before 
price—cars like the Pierce-Arrow and Loco- 
mobile, for instance, the Hudson, Chalmers, 
Paige, Marmon, Chandler, Westcott, ete. 
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THIS THING is a fire bucket 
with a college education. It has saved 
business men $400,000,000.00, 
by preventing 20,000 fires. 


oa 


Which proves that water is the 
only absolute fireproofing. 


—A Grinnell sprinkler-head mae 


Conundrum: Where is anything safer than in a safe? Insurance companies 
knock 3314 % off the rate for merchandise kept in a fireproof safe. If kept 
out in a room under Grinnell Sprinklers they deduct from 40% to go%. 


rae a 
N unintelligent painter in New Orleans tried to burn the paint off one of 
these Grinnell sprinkler-heads with his gasoline torch. The insult was 


instantly resented by the more intelligent and truly Sensirive head. The 
painter fell off the step-ladder with surprise. 


++ ++ 


@ THE OLD BOYS who swear <‘there’s no chance on earth for a fire 
to start here’’ usually find that the fire, just to get back at them, burns up 
every blamed clue. 


ye 


N Eskimo’s igloo with its thick walls of snow, is actually fire-proof; 
but for all that everything in an igloo is very likely to burn up. Eskimos 
have no delusion about how safe they are from fire. Americans have 
such delusions when they leave sprinklers out of a building. 
The old idea was to make the building unburnable and let the contents 
look out for themselves. ‘Today the leading architects of the country will tell 
you that the right basis for fire-protection is the contents of a building. 


—I0 —— 


(c= In the advertising sections of Everybody’s, Harper’s and System for 
June, is the story of how a North Carolina buggy company turned its heavy in- 
surance expense into a fat investment. It’s called «*No hocus-pocus’’, Read it. 
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RITE to the General Fire Extinguisher Company, 277 West Ex- 

change Street, Providence, R. I., asking for a Grinnell Information 
Blank. This will enable us to submit estimates and proposals without cost or 
obligation on your part. 
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Acme Folding Canvas Boat 


Co., Miamisburg, Ohio 


WANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

” simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you_wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
Free How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


The Clean Way of 


Cleaning 


Cleaning your car is no longer 
so dirty a job that it must be 
done at the public garage. Zit 
is a Clean cleanser that even your 
wife can use without fear of 
harming her daintiest frock. 


It’s clean because the hose method 
has given way to spraying the car with 


AN AUTOMOBILE 


DRY WASH 


Spray it on with the Westfield Junior 
few minutes your car fairly glows with 
Then note how clean your hands and clothes are. 


Zit is absolutely harmless to even the finest finish. 


If you like quick, efficient ways of doing things, you’ll like Zit. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell it, send us his name and $1.25 and we will send a can and sprayer by parcel 
post. Guaranteed satisfactory. u 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


Zit is a liquid which hates dust and dirt. 
Sprayer, rub down with cheesecloth, and in a 
pride. 
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news, something to talk about, something 
to make readers for the newspapers. And 
it’s news because it’s out of the normal. 
So there seems to be a lot more bad than 
there is. Goodness is normal—so normal 
that nobody notices it.” 

Fe “Men always defend themselves plausi- 

Vion, 

“T’m not defending men; I’m defending 
humanity.” 

She fell silent, and gazed past him again 
to the twinkling blue of the lake. When she 
spoke it was less hardily, more wistfully 
than she had spoken before: 

“The world is so big and so interesting. 
In any direction, if my eyes reached far 
enough, they would see something thrilling. 
To think there isso much—and I am refused 
a crumb!” 

“I’m afraid something has happened to 
disturb you.” 

She laughed shortly. ‘If something 
should I’d thank heaven for it! It’s all 
so drowsy, so placid, and I’m tied to it as if 
to a stake, with a slow fire lighted round 
me.” 

“Butif you want to go so badly, if life here 
is so unendurable, what ties you to it?” 

“The trifling accident of having been born 
a girl, added to the trifling episode of hay- 
ing lost my parents, added to the inconse- 
quential condition that the forty dollars 
a month I get for teaching school is all that 
stands between me and starvation.” 

She turned abruptly from him and 
started down the knoll. He followed. 

“Don’t come with me,” she said, stop- 
ping. ‘I don’t know you. I don’t want 
to know you—after this I never want to see 
you again. I had to say these things to 
somebody. By accident it was you, but I 
hate you for it. You know. Never try to 
speak to me.” 

She went away swiftly, leaving him to 
stare after her in bewilderment. He was 
startled. His sensation was much as if he 
had picked up a pebble and found it sud- 
denly to be a live coal. 

Later in the day he found her name to be 
Marie Ducharme, daughter of a French- 
Canadian lumberjack who had risen to be 
a walking boss. He found that Diversity 
returned her dislike, or, if it did not return 
it, viewed her askance as a person who was 
*“queer.”’ 

To be “queer” in a village of less than a 
thousand souls is no inconsiderable crime. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“All right; you’ve said it enough,” 
snapped Tryon. ‘‘How long have these 
three men been coming here?’’ 

“Off and on for a couple of months, 
maybe,” said Patello. 

“Not here since Monday?” 

“No, signor.”’ 

“Any idea where they live?’”’ Then, as 
the Italian hesitated, Tryon gripped his 
wrist with steely fingers and wrenched his 
arm. ‘“‘Look here, Patello, you’ve given 
me some news. I won’t forget it. And I 
won’t forget it if you try to stop giving me 
information now. Another thing: Until 
the Gray Ghost is caught not a soul shall 
know that you’ve helped me. Afterward, 
when you’ve nothing to fear from him, 
there’ll be a little piece of change coming 
to you if you’ve helped me get him. Now 
then, do you know where he lives?”’ 

“Not that, signor,”’ stammered Patello, 
rubbing his injured wrist; ‘but I know 
that he used to telephone the Ever Ready 
Taxi Company for a machine if it happened 
to be late or a rainy night. He did so on 
Monday night.” 

“Good for you, Patello,’’ said Tryon. 
“Come on, Pelham.” 

But at the door the Italian called them. 

“‘Signor,’’ he said, ‘‘I forgot. There was 
a lady joined them for a moment on Mon- 
day night. A beautiful woman, with the 
hair and eyes of the women of Sicily. 
Graceful, tall, dark.” 

a3 Eh?” 

Pelham and Tryon exchanged glances. 

“Miss Light!” breathed Pelham. ‘‘ You 
are getting warm, Jerry.” 

“T hope so,” grunted the detective. 

They left the restaurant with a last in- 
junction to Patello not to mention their 
presence or inquiries. 

“Of course he isn’t of the gang,’ said 
Pelham. 

“Patello? Certainly not. But the Gray 
Ghost had to eat once in a while, and he 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HILDING C. ANDERSON, A.B. | 


Last year this young man gradu-— 
ated from the University of Minnesota. — 


He is now studying medicine. 


Every cent of his educational ex: | 
penses is paid from his own earnings. 


He devotes each summer vacation 
to securing subscriptions for The a 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journar 
and The Country Gentleman. His profits 
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bills—tuition, books, board, room, etc., | 
and he has plenty of spending inoney 
besides. . 
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Do Better Work, at a Lower Cost 


The headline will bear repetition be- 
cause it states a fact on which the 
great Goodyear belting business has 
been built: 


Blue Streak Belts do better work at a 


lower cost. 


In power plants, where the pull is smooth 
and strong — 


In pulp paper mills, where moisture is 
belting’s enemy— 

In mines, in cement plants, in brick 
plants, where gnt shortens the life of 
belts— 

In saw mills, where teetead vanes greatly 
and slippage is not tolerated — 


There you will find Blue Streak giving 
the best transmission service these 
plants have ever known—and at the 
lowest cost. 


It hugs the pulleys and saves power. It 
causes no delays or shut-downs. 


Blue Streak has also proved its superiority 
as an elevator belt, giving lowest 
tonnage cost wherever used. 


Its flexibility prevents, for the longest 
time, break or split at the bucket 
fastenings; and an extra coat of 
rubber offers great resistance to the 
grinding, cutting action of stones, 
fine Otewsetc: 


Blue Streak extra-efficiency Is largely 
due to the fact that Goodyear selects 
specially woven duck to insure the 
greatest possible strength. 


This duck must survive a 575 to 600 
pound test for tensile strength i 
stead of the ordinary 450 pound test. 
It is then thoroughly impregnated with 
a high-grade compound, and the rub- 
ber is literally driven through the 
meshes of the duck. 
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In this way a degree of flexibility is 
obtained which insures against ply- 
separation and the consequent 
losses caused by shut-downs and 
replacements. 


Blue Streak is rapidly supplanting leather 
belting and at the same time 1s reduc- 
ing rubber belting costs to a level 
never before attained. 


Blue Streak Service and savings more 
than offset its higher price. — Put 
your belting problems before us for 
economical solution. 

%* * * 


The Goodyear line of mechanical goods includes 
Blue Stréak Belts, Goodyearite Asbestos Sheet Packing, 
and Goodyear Hose and Valves. Specific recommen- 
dations for every operation in mills, mines and factories 
are contained in the Goodyear Mechanical Goods 
Encyclopedia, now ready. We believe this book is the 
greatest advance in the method of presenting and treating 
your mechanical problems offered in the last twenty years. 
Write for it. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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The light that says 
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_ Look for the Eveready Dealer with 


What! Going away this summer without an Eveready? 


Don’t do it. Tuck an Eveready in your grip for 
use on the way—and all summer long. 


Maybe you never tripped on a stump you didn’t 
see — maybe you never barked your nose on an 
unfriendly tree trunk—maybe you never got a good 
ducking by missing the dock by an inch— maybe 
you never wished for “cat’s eyes.” 

Maybe those weird shapes of the night have never sent 
your heart to your mouth—maybe you know every high- 


way and byway at night as by day—BUT leave it to the 
DARK to trap YOU sometime — 


—UNLESS YOU’RE PREPARED! Eveready is the 
“light of preparedness”—to have an Eveready with you 
is to be “armed” against the dark. You can never 
tell what danger the dark hides — without light. 


And Eveready is the safe light—the clean light— 


the sure light —that never blows out— 


These and 


that can’t get “mussy” and greasy—that’s always true to 
its name — Eveready. 


Start with a fresh battery —the Eveready TUNGSTEN — 
or take an extra battery along, and if you go where new 
Tungsten Batteries are not to be had, reorder direct 
from us (telling us the “number” on your present battery), 


‘parcel post prepaid, and thus insure the service and 


economy of your flashlight. 


Eveready Tungsten is the best hand-lamp battery. It is 
long-lived, inexpensive and entirely dependable under 
all conditions. 


There is an Eveready for everybody—searchlights, 

“torches” and pocket lights in 76 different styles. Your 

nearest electrical, hardware, stationery or drug dealer 

has a full line of Eveready lights for “going away” time, 
from 75 cents up. See him today. 


American Ever Ready Works of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


_ many other styles at 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
ouldn’t meet his fellow conspirators al- 
ays in a secret hiding place before the big 
ime was committed. Why not Patello’s? 
nd a lucky accident put us on Patello’s 


ail. é 
“You think the gray gentleman is the 
host?” 

“Well, look here!” said Tryon. ‘The 
ray Ghost has been called the Gray Ghost 
ragood many years. But the newspapers 
dn’t give him the name; nor did the po- 
‘e. It came from the underworld; a big 
un’ of that nickname, or monniker, has 
en gossiped about for a long time; but 
me of the underworld gang knew him, 
d ever seen him. But they’d heard of 
m. News of him had filtered down from 
e high pinnacle of crookedness he occu- 
ed. They referred to him as the Gray 
aost. When a big trick was turned it was 
iderworld chatter that the Gray Ghost 
d done it. So his nickname got to the 
lice and papers.” 

“And he may return to Patello’s at any 
oment, you think?” 

Tryon shook his head. 

“Notthis time. This is by far the biggest 
ing he ever did. He probably employed 
any times as many men as ordinarily. 
1e risk is ten times as great as it ever was 
fore. He’s probably lying low now, and 
ll lie low for a good while yet, until he’s 
ad certain that every one of his helpers is 
no danger of being caught, of giving any- 
ing away that would lead to the man 
zh up, and the man higher up, and finally 
e man highest up—the Gray Ghost him- 
f. He won’t come back to Patello’s, but 
s a hundred to one he was there. Ashby 
is concerned in the Hildreth matter; 
hby comes to Patello’s; Ashby meets a 
in there who certainly might be termed 
gray ghost in appearance. Morn Light 
ets that gray man there.”’ 

“It sounds good, Tryon, and you’re a 
mder!” said Pelham enthusiastically. 
3ut how did you know Patello would 
ognize the man—this Ashby person?” 
“T didn’t,” grinned Tryon. “But I did 
ow this: Patello has moved uptown 
ice since he started in business. Each 
ne the Black Hand tossed a bomb into his 
ice. It’s a cinch that an Italian who’s 
the bad graces of the Black Hand will 
serve closely the features of every person 
10 enters his place, eh?” 

They turned into the Ever Ready Taxi 
mpany’s garage. Swiftly Tryon made 
errand known to the proprietor. The 
ter called to a group of lounging chauf- 
Irs. 

“Any of you answer a call at Patello’s 
taurant Monday night?” 

One of them had. Yes; his fare had worn 
ty garments and otherwise answered the 
lian’s description of the man Atchison. 
“I took him to the Hotel Nestor,” said 
> taxi driver. “‘I remember it because 
other machine came down the wrong 
e of the street just as I reached there and 
ad to drive with two wheels on the side- 
Ik. The other machine was pinched and 
> driver got thirty days for drunkenness. 
’d oughta got thirty years!” he added 
tuously. 

“Ever drive that man before?’ queried 
yon, 

“Not as I remember, boss.” 

Nor did any of the other chauffeurs re- 
mber having driven Atchison, though 
eral of them had answered calls at Pa- 
lo’s recently and might very well have 
ven him. 

“The Nestor now?” asked Pelham as 
*y reached the street again. 

“Where else? It’s a slim chance, but 
‘ve got to take it. There’s nothing else.’’ 
“You’ve dropped Ashby, then?” 

“For a while. Ashby’s chief is bigger 
ne. We'll follow this lead until it ends; 
n, if we've gained nothing, we’ll try for 


he clerk at the Hotel Nestor, however, 
ew nothing of Atchison, either by name 
description. He certainly did not live 
re. But the taxi starter, under the 
'te-cochére, remembered perfectly the 
ident of the drunken auto driver whose 
atic guidance of his car had caused an 
proaching taxi to climb on the sidewalk. 
“It was last Monday night, about twelve 
thereabouts,” he said. ‘‘I remember be- 
ise the fare in the taxi went inside and 
ne out again in about five minutes, as 
ugh he’d gone inside to telephone or 
ybe buy a drink. And then he took a 
1 from here.” 

“Do you know where he went?” asked 
yon, 
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“T can find out in a jiffy,” said the | 


starter. 

He entered the little cubby-hole beneath 
the porte-cochére, which was his office. 
There he ran over a ledger. 

“Ryan was the man who drove him,” he 
announced in a moment, ‘and Ryan is 
down here, at that day and time, as having 
driven a man to the Granada. Ryan isn’t 
here now, sir, but I could give you his ad- 
dress.” 

Tryon took it and tipped the starter. 

“Granada or Ryan’s address?” asked 
Pelham. “‘Doesn’t it begin to look like a 
game of tag?” 

“Granada,” advised Tryon. 

They entered the Granada, and Tryon 
went directly to the desk. Comprehensively 
yet briefly he described the Gray Ghost as 
Patello had described him. 

“Any such person stopping here?’ 

“Yes,” said the clerk; “but he isn’t here 
now. He had his things sent away last 
Monday. He dropped in Monday night 
to see if they were all gone—if anything 
had been left behind. He hasn’t been here 
since. But certainly a detective—you’re 
one, aren’t you?—can’t want anything 
with Mr. Peter Ballantyne! Why, he’s a 
well-known retired business man. Been 
stopping here off and on for a couple of 
years. And now he’s gone on a yachting 
trip and ——” 

His speech was interrupted by the gale 
of laughter, almost hysterical laughter, 
that burst from the lips of Pelham. 

“What’s the joke?” demanded Tryon 
gruffly. 

Pelham wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“Joke? Why, the joke is on me, I sup- 
pose. Do you know, Jerry, I almost re- 
fused to charter my yacht because the man 
who wanted her proposed supplying the 
crew. I’m glad now that the extra pay- 
ment I demanded, to make up the loss of 


pay to my own crew while the yacht was on | 


charter, didn’t stop the deal. Otherwise it 
would be hard. But now—when we know 
the yacht 1s 

Again laughter overcame him. Tryon 
shook him by the shoulder. 

“You mean you know this Peter Ballan- 
tyne? That he ——” 

“T never met him,” gasped Pelham; 
“but my lawyers did. They turned over 
the yacht. And the man to whom they 
turned over the Sorella was Mr, Peter 
Ballantyne!” 
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AN, listless, suffering graved on her | 


features, Morn Light sat in a lounging 
chair on the after deck of the Sorella. Down 
in the saloon the Gray Ghost was busy on 
the work—ripping jewels from their set- 
tings—that had engrossed him since the 
yacht steamed her undisputed way out of 
New York Harbor five days before. The 
first moments of panic had left Morn’s heart; 
something worse had taken wild panic’s 
place, a shuddering wonderment of what 
the Gray Ghost—she no longer had the 
slightest doubt but that Atchison, or Bal- 
lantyne as it now seemed he preferred to 
be addressed by his gang, was the Gray 
Ghost—intended to do with her had taken 
its place. To her statement that she would 
die before marrying him he had returned 
only an enigmatic smile. 

Her chin resting on her palm, she stared 
out across the smooth swelling expanse of 
the waters glistening beneath a warm 
spring sun. She stirred restlessly as a 
shadow fell across the deck. She looked up 
to meet the shifty glance of Brant. Unin- 
vited he drew up a chair and sat down 
beside her. 

“Don’t go,’”’ he whispered. “I’ve got 
something to say to you—something im- 
portant.” 

She stared at him coldly, repugnance and 
disgust in her eyes. 

““Do you hate me as much as that?”’ he 
stammered. 

“One doesn’t hate a wild beast who has 
gone mad with the lust for killing,” she 
answered. ‘‘One merely wishes that one 
might destroy it.” 

“But suppose I wasn’t so bad as —— 
Listen, Miss Light! Will you promise not 
to repeat anything I say?” 

“T can’t imagine anyone to whom I’d 
want to repeat it,”’ ‘she answered. 

“That’s enough for me,” he said. 
“Listen! Suppose I hadn’t killed Hildreth? 
Would you feel a little different toward me 
then?” 

“But you did! I heard you boast that 
you’d thrown him ——” 

“But suppose I was lying? Suppose I’d 
done nothing of the sort, but was merely 
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The new car purrs quietly along 
the road. 

But gradually the purr of the new 
motor gives way to a noise here 
and a noise there. 


The most common cause is 
Sriction. 

Friction is relentless. Gradually 
it wears down the moving metal 
parts. Snug fits become loose fits. 


The common cause of premature 
motor noise is incorrect lubricating 
oil. 

Surely there is quite enough for 
you to learn about the operation of 
your car without experimenting 
with so serious a matter as lubri- 
cation. 


To illustrate the complexity of 
the problem: 


The Vacuum Oil Company man- 
ufactures about 350 different oils. 
Each is an excellent oil for its 
purpose. 

But the thick, black oil which is 
required for the cylinders of a rail- 
road locomotive, where carbon is 
not a factor, or the thin, light oil 
needed for the lubrication of a 
sewing machine, would each be en- 
tirely unfit for an automobilemotor. 


And oils suited to one automobile 
motor are too often entirely un- 
suited to another. 


For 50 years we have special- 
ized in lubrication. In our study of 
the automobile motor we have 
found that each make and model 
presents a distinct lubrication prob- 
lem demanding scientific analysis. 


The Lubrication Chart at the right, 
which represents our professional advice, 
has, for a number of years, been a stand- 
ard guide to correct automobile lu- 
brication. 


You may be assured that the oil 
specified for your motor will give you 
. really scientific lubrication—your great- 
est protection against premature motor 
noises, which means premature wear. 


If your car is not listed at the right a 
copy of our complete Lubrication Chart 
will be sent you on request. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it 
is safest to purchase in original packages. Look 
for the red Gargoyle on the container. For infor- 
mation, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest 
office. 


Detroit 


Domestic Branches: Seats 
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QU e eee 


| | Abbott-Detroit. .. . 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


New York 
Chicago 
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Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
gasoline motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil nA” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil *B’’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil po E 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘Arctic’”’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. For example, 
“A" means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” “*Arc.’’ means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ Arctic," etc. The recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasureand commercial vehicles unless otherwisenoted. 


MODEL OF 


CARS 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 
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“Here’s the Emerson Nameplate 
and the Five - Year Guarantee” 


HEN the dealer shows you these 

two things, you’ve found the 

utmost, the “farthest north’’, in 
electric fans. 

First, the name 
EMERSON on the 
guard of the fan. Sec- 
ond, the Five-Year 
Guarantee Coupon. 

You will find them 
on every Emerson 
Fan—and on no others. 

No other fans carry 
a five-year factory-to- 
user guarantee. No other fans possess 
all the Emerson improvements and re- 
finements, which are the result of our 
25 years’ experience in fan-making. 


To Dealers: 


oye 
Ceiling Fans 
The Emerson line includes 
a complete variety of the 
newest types of ceiling and 
column fans. Catalog sent 
on request. 


Guensntead 
For 5 


We do not sell fans at retail. All 
* inquiries received through our maga- 
zine advertising are referred to Emerson dealers. 
full information about our sales-helps for dealers, and name of 
Emerson wholesaler in your territory. 


Emerson Fans were among the first 
successful electric fans on the market, 
and today they are first in every import- 

ant feature: Quiet and 
efficient operation, 
: flexibility of adjust- 
ment, durability and 
~— current economy. 
My All Emerson Fans 
are equipped with ¢en- 
foot cord and plug. 

Write us and we will 
send: Names of Emer- 
son Fan dealers in your 
city, and catalog showing all styles and 
sizes of Emerson Desk and Bracket 
Fans, oscillating and non-oscillating, for 
alternating and direct current. 


Small Motors 


We invite correspondence 
from manufacturers and 
electrical dealers who are 
interested in small motors— 
1 h.p. and less, 


years 


Write us for 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 2032 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Greatly Reduced Price 


E absolutely guarantee 
every Buckskin to give 
4000 miles of service. If it 
doesn’t, a credit in full will be 


SASS 


= 
DN 


age and we'll pay the express- 
age both ways. Could you ask 
for anything fairer than that? 


UCKSKIN 


PLAIN & NON-SKID 
Guaranteed TIRES 


are black tread tires—of the finest 


Sad 


CV G4< 


SAS 


most rigid inspection at our factory. 


ity. Becausewe have ideal manufactur- 
ing conditions, and because we sell to 
you direct, we can offer these tires and 


Ea 


EAKARBARR 


est in America.” 

Write today for details of our low-price 
offer to car owners. Our last year's custo- 
mersare buying Buckskinsagain this year. 

REFERENCES—Dun's, Bradstreet's, 
The George D. Harter Bank of Canton, 
O., and The Cummings Trust Co., of Car- 
rollton, O. 


The L. and M. Rubber Co. @) 
Dept. 7, Carrollton, O. 
Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1904. 
Western Distributing Office, 1436 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


allowed on the unexpired mile- | 


procurable material and subject to a § 


They are low in price—high in qual- § 


tubes at prices which are ‘‘the low- § 


Upstairs or Down 


Instantl 
INI “a 


Install a Humphrey-Ruud Automatic Water 
Heater and you can always have hot water 
instantly in kitchen, bath or laundry. Just a 
turn of the faucet starts it. 


we ws (Os LF 
Automatic Water Heater 


is simple and get-at-able. It 
is run with gas. When you 
shut off the water, the gas is 
shut off and the expense stops. 
Send today for the Humphrey 
booklet —‘* Hot Water Like 
Magic’’— that covers the hot- 
water question thoroughly 
from all sides. Tells size you 
need, and price. 


HUMPHREY CO. 
Diy. of Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


pulling the wool over Ballantyne’s eyes? 
And suppose I should show you that Hil- 
dreth was safe—prove it to you? And sup- 
pose I showed you a way to get out of 
Ballantyne’s clutches? What would you 
say?” 

““You must be mad!”’ she answered. 

““Maybe; but there’s method init.” He 
rose and looked inside the cabin, outside of 


which they sat. He resumed his seat and |: 


spoke quickly, whispering: 

“Ballantyne’s crazy! Lots of us sus- 
pected it when he planned this Arabin 
stunt. It was too big. But we didn’t dare 
cross him and—he got away with it. But 
since—he’s been glooming like a madman. 
And this yacht idea—all very well maybe; 
but suppose the word did get out? We’re 
trapped aboard a ship! See? Wouldn’t 
dare enter any port on the globe. Ballan- 
tyne laughs at the idea of anyone suspect- 
ing who we are, but—it’s possible. Another 
thing—he’s not sane! We’re afraid— 
Ashby, Seeley, and the rest of us—afraid 
that when he does put in he’ll give the snap 
away himself. 

“‘He’s muttering to himself all the time 
and hasn’t a civil word—nothing but curses 
and growls—for all of us. And the way he 
looks at me—do you know what we think? 
We think he intends wrecking the yacht 
somehow, seeing to it that not a soul es- 
capes—except you perhaps—and keeping 
the loot for himself. Since he discovered 
how cleverly you’d been playing him, he 
suspects everyone—especially me; for he 
believes that I dropped you hints. Maybe 
I did; but not’ with the idea of double- 


crossing him. But a madman wouldn’t | 


reason. And if I told him what I thought 
of you he’d kill me out-of-hand. But I 
don’t propose to let him.” 

“What do you propose?” asked Morn. 

“‘There are twenty-two men aboard this 
boat, counting the stokers,’’ said Brant. 
“Bach of them is naturally one of his fol- 
lowers; but twelve of us, the ones with 
brains and including the captain and the 
two engineers, feel the same way that I do. 
It’s twelve against ten—thirteen against 
ten if you’d help us.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“At night Smithers sleeps in his cabin 
with him. Smithers wouldn’t turn against 
him. Malloy and Landon sleep outside his 
cabin; or, rather, they watch there. Those 
three men are like servants—old, faithful 
servants. They’ve been with him since he 
began his business. They’d die for him. 
And the other six men—they’d prefer to 
stick with Ballantyne, who’s always come 
clear in the past, than join with us. They 
couldn’t be convinced that he’s insane or 
that he plans getting rid of the whole ship’s 
crew. But if Ballantyne was a prisoner—if 
he was in our power—they’d come round 
without a fight. And the only way we can 
get him in our power—without a battle 
that might end in all of us getting killed—is 
with your help.”’ 

“How?” 

‘“Suppose you went down to the saloon 
now and were nice to him? He’s alone. 
Suppose you put your arms about his neck? 
You’re strong. You could hold him for one 
minute, couldn’t you? And in that time, 
while you cried out, there’d be several of us 
jump in. We’d have his gun in no time, 
and—well, it would be all over. Once he’s 
a captive, taken by surprise, those that are 
faithful to him would see reason.”’ 

‘And what do you propose to do with 
him?” asked Morn with a shudder. 

“There’s an island off the Maine coast. 
It’s deserted. We’d put him ashore there— 
we wouldn’t kill him, I promise that—and 
leave him. Later on we’d let it become 
known that there was a shipwrecked man 
there. He wouldn’t starve. We’d leave him 
food. He’d be rescued. But it would be 
too late for him to catch us; we’d have 
scattered. And even if he goes entirely 
crazy and blurts out who he is, it would be 
too late for us to be caught by the police. 
We’d just put quietly into some port and 
drift away—that’s all.” 

“But how about me?” 

“There’s an answer to that. Kendricks, 
captain of this boat, is a captain! True, 
since there was a scandal about the insur- 
ance of his last regular ship he’s not had a 
berth; but his license has never been taken 
from him. And captains can perform mar- 
riages at sea. Now don’t shudder! That’s 
a lot better than dying or—worse.”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Morn. “But I’d not do 
it. Why do you want me to?” 

“Well, for one thing, I love you,” he said 
brazenly. “‘You know that. But there’s 

(Continued on Page 65) 


Who Will Be 
Our Next 
President? 


We can’t answer our 
own question; but we 
can tell the boys who 
read this announce- 
ment something even 
more interesting: 


YOU can see the 
next President in- 
augurated. 


YOU can see the 
parade, the Govern- 
ment buildings and 
all the other sights 
of Washington. __ 


YOU can jam seven 
days so full of en- 
joyment that youll 
never get over talk- 
ing about it. 


YOU can do all this 
at our expense. It 
won't cost you a 
penny. 


To be one of the seventeen boys 
we shall send to Washington 
with their fathers or mothers 
for the Inauguration next March, 
you need to get busy at once, The 
first thing to do is to learn all 
about the offer by sending the 
coupon. Do it today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 
Box 433, Sales Division : 
Gentlemen: ; 

I'd like to go to Washington for Inauguratie! t 
week next March. Tell me how I can go at yo 
expense. 


Name 


Street and N umber____ is 
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COMFORT 


to make a hot month cool 


FIELDWOOD 
Cool and comfortable. Trimin line. Rec- 
ommended particularly for the normal or 
full face. 


RIPWOOD 
Medium-high back for style. Low fron 
for cool comfort. Fine-looking on eitb 
normal or longish face. 


The best Style 
is your Style 


EARL & WILSON 


COMFORT 


FLEXWOOD 


Made in the new flexil weight. 
Extremely light. Long points give 
Flexwood apparent height. A very 
becoming collar to the normal or full 
face. A young man’s style. 


AX SE OM RD to solving the more difficult 

problems in collar making, Earl & Wilson 
offer this summer three types of stylish collars 
which have — cool comfort. 


Flexwood owes its coolness primarily to the 
new and exclusive E & W flexil weight. Flexil- 
weight models are of almost paper thinness, yet 
retain all the durability of **’Troy’s best product.” 


Next come E & W models which are low all- 
around. Fieldwood ranks high among them. 


Ripwood represents the third type, having neck- 
band markedly lower in front than in back. 


Leading dealers in men’s wear display cool 
E & W collars right up in the front of their stores 
and are glad to help you select your best style. 


2 for 25 cent 
Collars 
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Poor Warning 


Everyone is familiar with such an 
accident as shown above—caused by 
the insufficient warning of a cheap 
automobile signal. 


Thousands of similar accidents occur 
every day, everywhere. 


The total number of street accidents 
in New York City alone during 1915 
was 22,540. In these accidents the 
number of individuals injured or killed 
was 23,980. 


As 80 percent of the accidents take 
place during the thirteen busy hours 
of the day, it follows that during such 
hours one person was injured every 
15 minutes. 


The most tragic element of the whole 
accident problem is the number of 
children that are victims. During the 
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Wrecked— 


year, 290 children were killed, and 
7,386 injured. 


Nearly 50 percent of the persons 
killed in street accidents were struck 
by automobiles. 


In most cases automobile accidents 
were due to the lack of proper warning. 


It is no wonder with the poor, weak, 
inefficient signals on so many cars. 


It is your duty, your obligation to 
see to it that your car has a warning 
signal that can be heard under all con- 
ditions and that it is in perfect order 
all the time. 


It won’t be long with the number of 
accidents occurring before police depart- 
ments in big cities will provide for a 
periodical inspection of warning signals. 


It won’t be long before Insurance 
Companies will raise their rates on cars 
which are not equipped with proper 
warning signals. 


Stewart Warning Signals are made 
for present-day — congested — life-tak- 
ing traffic conditions. Their clear, 
penetrating, commanding - blast rises 
above the din and sounds sure safety 
for you, your family and your car, and 
all others. 


A Stewart Warning Signal on your car 
fulfills your obligation to others by mak- 
ing them heed their own life and limb. 


Every Stewart that goes on a car 
reduces in exact ratio this appalling 
number of accidents. 


Our hand operated signal at $3.50 
is a handsome, durable instrument that 
will outlast any car. 


Signal! 


The Stewart Motor Driven Warning — 
Signal offers those who prefer a motor- 
driven signal every safety, every quality } 
and feature obtainable in any signal— 
at the revolutionary price of $6. 


Do your part in cutting down this 
terrible and needless loss of life bye, 
getting a Stewart—today. 


See that the next car you buy is 
fully equipped with Stewart Products. 
They will cost you nothing extra and — 
are your safest guide in judging the 
car’s quality. You can get a degree of 
pleasure, convenience, safety and 
economy out of a car equipped with a 
Stewart Speedometer, Stewart Tire 
Pump, Stewart Vacuum System and 
Stewart Warning Signal impossible in 
any car not so equipped. 


Stewart Products For Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages — Everywhere 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, III. ®*= 


Warning Signal 


Motor Driven 


*6 


No car is better than its accessories 


Stewart Stewart 
Speedometer Vacuum System 
$25 up 


oy 
Gasen OAe 


Stewart Stewart 
Tire Pump Speedometer for 
$12 Ford and;Saxon Cars, $10 
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ches and Service Stations 
in all principal cities 


Warning Signal 


Hand Operated 


$350 


(Continued from Page 62) 
‘other. You, as my wife, would hardly be 
ible to try to hand out any more infor- 
ation about the gang. You’d not like 
known that your husband was a thief. 
so, you’d give me your word to keep 
erything silent.” 
“And marry you—a murderer!’”’ 
“That’s another thing. This job was a 
zone, the biggest the Ghost ever framed. 
| was bad enough, as it was planned to be; 
ut I didn’t take any hand in the actual 
‘bbery. It wasn’t planned that I should. 
‘never have. I simply rounded up the 
-ugh-workers. The worst I could ever get 
»uld be a stretch in jail. And I didn’t in- 
ind to take any chances of going to the 
‘air. The night we came on you and Hil- 
‘eth, Ballantyne left it to me to settle 
‘ildreth—left it to me and Ashby; but 
shby was nervous. He’d just slugged 
tat French waiter a bit harder than he’d 
itended. He’d turned back to the private 
(ning room, suspicious that the French- 
jan might be hep in some way, and deter- 
jned to pump him; but when the waiter 
ied to get past him Ashby lost his head and 
(opped him with a blackjack. He hadn’t 
jtended to. He was simply all wrought 
). But when we were left alone in your 
“artment, with instructions to finish Hil- 
‘eth as he lay there unconscious and dump 
|m in the river—well, Ashby didn’t feel 
le another killing. He thought the 
/enchman was dead, you know. 
“And I wasn’t anxious to have a murder 
(arge hanging over my head. If we should 
‘t caught—and the Arabin matter was so 
iz that I was nervous about it—it might 
lp if ’'d spared Hildreth’s life. So Ashby 
id I came to an agreement. We couldn’t 
live Hildreth to recover; we couldn’t put 
im anywhere that he’d be safe except 
,oard this boat.. And aboard this boat we 
‘ok him that night, very quietly, known 
ily to those of us who stood together. 
ad here he’s been ever since. He’s in a 
‘bin now, bound and gagged. And now 
‘at we have got away—or seem to have— 
.d there’ll be no trouble about Hildreth— 
‘you shouldn’t marry me, and if Hildreth 
‘ouldn’t agree to keep silent and didn’t 
‘nvince me that he meant what he said— 
all, it’s a large ocean and a long swim to 


“You'd kill him now?” she whispered. 
“Why not? It would never be known 
iless we’ve already been traced, and I 
m’t think we have. I only saved him be- 
use the Arabin affair might have slipped 
). He’d have been something to have 
‘ped my case. But now—oh, we'll get 
allantyne without your help, I guess. But 
would be so simple—you’d hold his arms, 
iJhave his gun. And you’ve promised not 
mention this. You mean it?” 

“Tl not tell him,” she answered dully. 
And if I don’t agree you—you’ll kill— 
ildreth?”’ 

“Have to, anyway, unless he promises to 
y nothing that will lead to our capture. 
e can tell a cock-and-bull story about 
ing knocked on the head and forgetting 
ho he was for a week or two.” 

“But how can I tell that you’re telling 
.e truth about him?” 

“He’s in a cabin forward. Come along!” 
Silently she followed him forward and 
ywn a companionway. He led her to a 
‘bin and unlocked it. There, upon a bunk, 
yund and gagged, was Hildreth. But even 
she exclaimed with pity Brant pulled her 
ughly back and locked the door. 
“Don’t fret your pretty head about 
m,” he sneered. ‘‘That gag is taken out 
vice a day while he eats. But a gun is held 
his head and he doesn’t holler. Don’t 
et about him. He could be worse off, you 
low. . . . Well, what do you say? 
allantyne is in the saloon now. None of 
s faithful servants’’—and he sneered— 
are near him. We’d have him in five min- 
es. I’drisk a pot shot at him—only he’s 
shtning with his gun, and if I missed 
‘hat do you say?” 

s et me think,” said Morn. “‘Give me 


me.’ 
“T'll give you half an hour,” said Brant. 
If you don’t agree by then, why—well, 
e’ll have to chance a rush on Ballantyne. 
ome of us will get hurt; it won’t make us 
el tender, you know. Hildreth is in the 
ay; I’d have difficulty 
“Let me think,” she repeated. 

He left her leaning over the stern. What 
1ould ‘she do? Was there the slightest 
‘ospect that Brant would continue to 
yare Hildreth’s life? Now that there had 
en a safe escape from New York, would 
2 bother to keep Hildreth as a sop to 
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justice? The answer was that he would not. 
If she agreed to do as he said; if she humili- 
ated herself by letting’ Ballantyne caress 
her She shuddered. And the man 
would insist on her marrying him! Well, she 
could die, as she had resolved before. But 
that meant that Hildreth had not the slight- 
est hope. If she could temporize But 
to what end, out here on the Atlantic, with 
no possible chance for help to come, even 
though she managed to delay for a day or 
so Hildreth’s death? 

Hildreth’s death! She had to clutch the 
rail to keep from falling to the deck. In 
that moment in her apartment when he 
had thrown himself in front of her, had gone 
down trying to protect her, she knew that 
she loved Hildreth. His own manner to- 
ward her had shown that, incredible as was 
love at first sight, it had happened to him 
as well as to herself. With difficulty she 
had restrained herself, on seeing just now 
the light of glad recognition in his eyes, 
from throwing herself on him. But instinct 
had warned her that, if Brant suspected 
anything sentimental in her attitude toward 
Hildreth, the loose-lipped young man would 
not hesitate a moment to kill the English- 
man. 

Brant was a weakling, moral and mental; 
but he had dared to pit himself against the 
Gray Ghost, the master criminal of all time. 
She had a sudden feeling, not of pity but 
of regret that if Ballantyne must lose he 
could not lose at the hands of his natural 
enemies, the police, instead of through the 
treachery of those who had sworn to stand 
by him. For Brant had worked with Bal- 
lantyne of choice, not of necessity, as had 
Morn Light, who could, with a clear con- 
science, betray the Gray Ghost. In a way, 
trying to look at the matter dispassion- 
ately, it was too bad that men he had trusted 
must work the ruin of Ballantyne. Too 
bad that that great brain, which could have 
achieved a great, legitimate success, must 
at the end be defeated by men with not a 
tithe of his ability but on whom he relied. 

She thought only a moment of Ballan- 
tyne, however. Her thoughts went back 
to her plight, to Hildreth. She sank her 
head lower on her arms, staring down at the 
flashing foam of the Sorella’s wake. From 
far across the water a dull boom startled 
her. She looked up. Smoke that she had 
observed an hour before in the distance was 
nearer now; the vessel from whose funnels 
it came was close enough to be seen now. 
Long, rakish, she must have almost twice 
the heels of the Sorella. Morn’s heart beat 
fast. 

Could it. be possible that It was! 
It was! For a cry from forward reached 
herears. Sheranround the cabin and came 
to the bridge. At the foot of it stood the 
Gray Ghost. 

“‘T tell you to give her steam!” he cried 
to Kendricks, the ex-merchant captain. 

As he spoke another boom sounded; and 
Morn, looking backward along the deck 
and across the smooth, oily sea, saw a white 
puff at the bow of the oncoming boat. An- 
other cannon shot had been fired. She saw 
the missile touch the waves and throw up 
a cloud of spray. Though it dropped a mile 
or more short, in a few moments the guns 
would be within range. Hope bloomed in 
her bosom. 

“And have her blow us out of the water?”’ 
cried Kendricks, his voice shaky. ‘“‘She’s a 
destroyer; she’ll go an easy thirty to our 
best nineteen. She’s coming up hand over 
hand. There’s no use trying to dodge her. 
She’s got us. If werun she’ll sink us. I’m 
going to heave to.” 

A revolver flashed in Ballantyne’s hand. 

“‘You’ll signal the engine room to give 
her full speed and you’ll steer a straight 
course ahead, Kendricks! If she’s after us 
let her catch us! And if she catches us let 
her sink us! I’ll not surrender and go to 


ail. 
: “Better that than being shelled!”’ cried 
Kendricks. 

“But it won’t be jail for me!”’ cried Bal- 
lantyne. ‘‘ Are you going to give that order 
or am I to blow 1 

He did not finish his sentence. Unob- 
served, Ashby and Brant had stolen upon 
him. Together they leaped, and it was Brant 
who knocked the weapon from his hand. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Brant. “If they’re 
firing cannon at us they know who and 
what we are. And I don’t propose to be 
gun-meat. It’s only jail that I’m facing.” 

“You fool!” cried Ballantyne. ‘You'll 
go to the chair for the killings in Arabin’s. 
You helped plan them.” 

“Those of us aboard here will turn state’s 
evidence,”’ said Brant coolly, though his 


IVE up to the rules ole Mother 
Nature lays down an’ life will run 
as smooth as a boat goin’ with the 
stream. Cure tobacco accordin’ to 
Nature’s rules an’ it’ll smoke 


as smooth as—VELVET. 


ERE is one rule of Nature 

most tobacco men agree on: 
Kentucky Burley tobacco is at its 
very best for smoking after two 
years’ natural ageing. 


But that ageing process is ex- 
pensive. It ties up money, it 
costs time and careful 
watching. But it 
makes VELVET 
mighty good smok- 
ing tobacco. 
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real Nature-aged to- 
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1875 
The First 
Telephone _. 


* - : 


1916 
The Country-wide System 


Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to 
public needs and sufficiently in 
advance of existing conditions 
to meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 


1875. Thatsound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 
above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art 
of profound importance in the . 
world’s civilization. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of service 
it has won the appreciation and 


At this anniversary time, the good will of the people. 


Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account of its 
stewardship: 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System Universal Service 


Are you one of those thousands who 
want the coolness and extra comfort of 
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yet it’s remarkable how it wears. Fine Catalog 
It’s easy to understand why when you look at its in 16 colors. 


complete reinforcing—every part where any wear 
comes made especially durable by two and three 
plies of extra strong yarn. Fine soft, silky texture; 
and snug-fitting, without seams. You'll like 


Iron Clad No. 599— only 25c 


Colors: Black, White, Heliotrope, Grey, Tan and 
Palm Beach. Sizes 9 to 11144. If you don’t know 
of an Iron Clad dealer near you, we’ll supply you 
direct and send package postpaid. Order today; 
stating size and colors wanted. 


This is one of 
the handsom- 
est hosiery cat- 
alogs ever 
printed. Shows 
Tron Clads for 
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Beautiful color 
illustrations. 
Send for free 
copy. 
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loose lips quivered. ‘‘The others will pay 
for the killings.” 

“But Hildreth!” 

“Down below; we didn’t kill him, thank 
God!” said Ashby. 

The Gray Ghost stared from one to the 
other of them. For a moment it seemed 
that he would risk their weapons, unarmed 
though he was. His features worked with 
maniacal fury. 

“You whelps!”’ he said. ‘“‘ You treacher- 
ous whelps!”’ 

He turned upon his heel. Before his in- 
tention could be realized he had vaulted 
over the Sorella’s rail; and, though they 
turned, though they lowered a boat, they 
found no trace of him. He must have sunk 
like a stone. 

Half an hour later the destroyer ranged 
up alongside. A file of marines tumbled 
into a boat and a moment later they 
swarmed over the side of the Sorella. They 
met with no resistance. 


XVIII 


ELOW, in irons, were the members of 

the Gray Ghost’s gang; a crew from 
the Destroyer Wasp worked the Sorella 
toward Boston, a good day’s journey, where 
Pelham would have his old crew take pos- 
session of her. The Wasp itself was headed 
for New York. Tryon had explained to 
Morn how she had been traced; how it had 
been discovered that the Gray Ghost was 
aboard the Sorella; how wireless had 
traced the yacht; how the Navy Depart- 
ment had offered the Wasp to the New 
York police; and how, with her great speed, 
informed by vessels that had sighted the 
Sorella, it had taken less than forty-eight 
hours for the destroyer to catch up with 
the yacht, which had seemed to have no 
definite objective point, but had cruised 
back and forth a few hundred miles from 
New York. 

“Hanging near to land, so if he inter- 
cepted any wireless that would tip him off 
to the fact that we knew he was aboard a 
boat, the Gray Ghost would know where to 
dash for. The Sorella’s wireless is weak; no 
great radius. That’s the answer to that,” 
Tryon said. “‘He didn’t dare get too far 
out at sea; he hoped to intercept land mes- 
sages. But the yacht proposition was one 
thing we didn’t tell the papers.”’ 

This was in the Wasp’s saloon, where 
were gathered several of the officers of the 
destroyer, Tryon and Pelham, two secret- 
service agents, Hildreth and Miss Light. 
Aside from a stiffness in his movements of 
arms and legs, and some court-plaster on 
his mouth, Hildreth showed no ill effects 
from being bound and gagged so long. 

“And now, Miss Light, I’d like to have 
you tell your story,” said Tryon. 

Quietly Morn told him of the Gray 
Ghost’s entrance into her apartment; of 
Hildreth’s subjugation; of her own gagging 
and binding, and of being carried aboard 
the Sorella; of her helplessness and fears 
there; of Brant’s proposal to-day—of 
everything, in fact. 

“But back of all that, Miss Light,” per- 
sisted Tryon. “Of course,’? he added 
hastily, “if you’re too tired ——” 

“Yd rather tell it now if I must,” said 
Morn. ‘But will it be necessary for me to 
repeat it in court? Will it be necessary 
to publish my connection with the affair?”’ 

“Tf we can get a conviction without it— 
no,” replied Tryon. “And I think we can. 
If you’ll begin at the beginning ” he 
suggested. 

She drew a long breath and the younger 
officers looked angrily at Tryon; but even 
they, and Hildreth also, knew that there 
must be much which ought to be explained. 
Though they pitied, they hung breathlessly 
on her words. 

“My father,’ said Morn, ‘‘was named 
Abner Light. He was cashier of a bank in 
Ohio. About five years ago he seemed dread- 
fully worried and nervous. I put it down 
to the fact that my mother had recently 
died. Later But I shall come to 
that. At about this time an old friend of 
his, aman with whom he had gone to school 
and college, Mr. Peter Ballantyne, came to 
visit us and stayed a few weeks. After his 
departure—a week or two after—the bank 
was robbed. A large sum, almost two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was taken. It upset 
father so that his nervousness became 
threatening. It was necessary to put him 
in a sanitarium—not an insane asylum, but 
a place where he might be nursed back 
to health. The bank officials very kindly 
offered to continue his salary while he was 
ill—they did not blame him in any way for 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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[he two highest-priced 
vicycle tires in America 


HERE are the two highest-priced bicycle tires in America — 
KOKOMO Tires, of course —one named Kokomo KORD 
and the other Kokomo EVERLASTER. 


Your dealer sells them for $5 each. They cost more than other 
bicycle tires because they are worth more, which is true of all 


superior products. 


We also make bicycle tires of lower price—some as low as $2.50 each. 
These, too, are splendid tires at the price—and worthy of the name 


KOKOMO. 


But we know how to build better tires — such as Kokomo KORD and 
Kokomo EVERLASTER. So we do it! 


BICYCLE 


"THERE is a KOKOMO Tire to 
fit every pocket-book, from the 
widely known Kokomo "NEW 
OXFORD" at $2.50 on up to 
Kokomo KORD and Kokomo 
EVERLASTER at $5 each. 


As you pay more, you gef more. 
As the price increases, the value 
increases—due to more material, 
better material and better construc- 
tion. Service, convenience and 
comfort increase with the price. 


You pay for what you gef,and you 
get what you pay for—when it’s a 
KOKOMO. 


"TWENTY-ONE long and happy 
years of successful tire build- 
ing are back of every KOKOMO 
Bicycle Tire —the best possible 
guarantee of rider-satisfaction. 


| LONG-LIFE 


TIRES 


And we are proud of our crown- 
ing achievement—the building of 
Kokomo KORD and Kokomo 
EVERLASTER Tires—proud that, 


because of their superior qualities, 
they are the highest-priced bicycle 
tires to be had in this country. 


Kokomo KORD is noted for its 


easy-riding qualities. Kokomo 
EVERLASTER, with its layers of motor- 
cycle Sea Island fabric, leans a little toward 
rougher, harder service. Both tires have 
almost as many lives as a cat. 


HENEVER youseea bicycleequipped 

with KOKOMO Tires you may be 
sure that the owner wanted the best, knew 
the best — and got it! 


Good dealers everywhere sell KOKOMO 
Bicycle Tires. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. Ask to see Kokomo KORD 
and Kokomo EVERLASTER. Then buy 
a pair of KOKOMO tires and learn how 
good a bicycle tire really can be! 


DEALERS: Kokomo Bicycle Tires build and hold trade by making satisfied customers. 
Kokomo Tires are supplied to dealers through jobbers exclusively, If your 
stock is low, write your jobber. His name is shown in list at the right. 


To DEALERS: 


Kokomo Bicycle Tires 
are supplied to dealers 
through the following 
distributors : 


ATLANTA—Walthour & Hood Co. 
BOSTON—Hub Cycle Co. 
BOSTON —Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co. 
BUFFALO—Jos. Strauss & Sons 
CHICAGO—Beckley-Ralston Co. 
CHICAGO—Chicago Cycle Supply 
Company 
CLEVELAND—George Worthing- 


ton Co. 
COLORADO SPRINGS — Lucas 
Sptg. Goods Co. 
COLUMBUS — Sherwood - Crippen 
Rubber Co. 
DALLAS—Cortines Supply Co. 
DENVER—M. L. Foss ’ 
DENVER—George Hamberger 
Tool & Supply Co. 
DETROIT—Harry Svensgaard 
Sales Corp. : 
ELMIRA—Elmira Arms Co. 
GALVESTON—Cummings & Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS—W.B. Jarvis Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—H.T.HearseyCo. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Van Camp Hdw. 
& Iron Co. 


KANSAS CITY— Schmelzer Arms 


Company 
LOS ANGELES— Edwin F. Merry 
LOUISVILLE—AI Ray Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS — Hall - Williams 
Company 
NEW HAVEN—Henry Horton 
NEW YORK— John S. Leng’s Son 


& Co. 
NEW YORK—New York Sporting 
Goods Co. 
NEW YORK—Perlman Cycle & 
Auto Supply Co. 
OGDEN—Proudfit Sptg. Goods Co. 
OMAHA —Nebraska Cycle Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Geo. W. Nock 


Co., Inc. 
READING—Keyser Fry 
ST. LOUIS—R. J. Leacock Sport- 
ing Goods Co. 
ST. LOUIS—Simmons Hdw. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Edwin F. 


Merry 
SYRACUSE—Spalding & Co. 
TACOMA—Kimball Gun Store 
TOLEDO—Toledo Rubber Co. 
UTICA—Utica Cycle Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—C. S. Kess- 
ler & Bro. 
WORCESTER—J. W. Grady & Co. 
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Get Details 
of These 
Records 


A set of fac-simile letters 
describing, in detail, the 


service these tires delivered 
will be sent on request. 


Study 

this dis- 

sected tire. 

Note the 

sturdy tread, 

the special binder 
strip, the thick resilient 
cushion, the multiple 


plies of Sea Island cotton duck. 


(Nee or exceptional mileage records offer no 


argument in favor of a tire—it is average mileage that 
really counts. 


To arrive at the ‘‘life expectancy” of Quaker Tires, a lot 
of letters from Quaker Tire users, selected at random, was 
turned over to an accountant to examine and average the 
mileage reported. The results follow: 


Fifteen makes of cars, equipped with practically all sizes of 
Quaker Tires, in use in 14 States, showed an average mileage 


of 10,629 miles. 


The mileage delivered by Quaker Tires, in characteristic 
cases, follows: 


Respective mileage, 3 tires, 14,000, 12,085, 13,000; 4 tires, 
10,183, 10,281, 10,213, 11,000; 4 tires, 11,000 each (still in 
use); 4 tires, 9,000 each (still in use); 2 tires, 12,500 (still in 
use), 12,500; 2 tires, 8,200 (still in use), 7,387 (still in use) ; 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


2 tires, 7,000 each (still in use); 2 tires, 11,227 each (il x 
use); 2 tires, 14,000 each (still in use). 


Of course there are reasons for such service as Quaker Tires 
render; one reason is the sturdy construction with full measure 
of ranteeale another reason is the way the rubber is treated — 
our secret and exclusive process of tempering. | 


Tempering tones some of the natural properties of high- 
grade crude rubber and develops certain latent properties, with 
the result that there is secured a perfect balance of hardness, 
toughness, elasticity, resiliency and tensile strength, affording 
maximum shock-absorption, and greatly increased durability. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is a marvel of elasticity and 
tensile strength, due to the tempering of the rubber. | 


A snappy booklet —“5,000 PLUS”, by Garrett Bonfield— wi 
point the way to tire satisfaction and savings. Ask the local Quaker 
Dealer for a copy or write direct to the Factory Sales Dept. — 


“cue! PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


207 Fulton Street 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc., is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods busines: 
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e robbery; there was no reason why they 

ould. Father went to the sanitarium; 

das it took almost all of his salary to pay 

; expenses there I decided to make use of 

sertain dramatic talent I possessed. 

“T obtained a position with a traveling 

mpany and played many parts—even 

nt to England, where I made something 

a success; so much so that I was called 
ck to New York, given a larger part, 
itured and finally starred. Meantime, 

I was making a large salary, I had the 
nk discontinue father’s salary. I am 
id that I did that much before I knew 
iat I learned soon after that; glad that I 
is able to continue supporting him my- 
f; glad that I had begun to do so before 
y very conscience would have made me 
‘bid him to receive any more money from 
e bank. 

“For, during my second year in New 
srk, Mr. Ballantyne came to call upon 
>, He invited me to dine with him. I 
cepted, out of courtesy to an old friend of 
yfather’s. In ashort time he was paying 
> more attentions than I cared to accept 
ym him. I asked him to discontinue them. 

answer he proposed marriage. When I 
1s curt with him he told me a few things. 
> told me that my father had connived at 

e robbery of the bank in which he had 
enemployed. Oh, it wasso! He showed 
2 letters that my father had written him, 

an old friend supposed to be wealthy, in 
1ich my father confessed that he had 
mbled, lost, and stolen from the bank. 
1ese letters were dated at about the time 

y father’s nervous depression commenced. 
1ey were not forgeries. They were real. 

“Mr. Ballantyne explained to me that 
had, with my father’s aid, planned the 
bbery of the bank, which had not only 
counted for some thirty thousand dollars 
y father had taken but, as I’ve said, a 
eat many scores of thousands more. Nat- 
ally the robbery covered the shortage 
used through my father’s thefts. Mr. 
allantyne told me that, though he ad- 
itted to me that he—Ballantyne—had 
used the robbery of the bank and profited 
ereby, he would deny it if I told of his 
mfession, and informed me confidently 
at there was no possible proof of his con- 
ction with the crime. He hinted that he 
as the Gray Ghost of whom I had heard 
id read. 

“He told me that if I refused to marry 
m he would expose my father’s dishon- 
ty; would show the letters, begging for 
d, which my father had written him, and 
hich confessed his fault. When I retorted 
at I would endeavor to prove that he had 
bbed the bank he laughed at me, and 
knew my threats were weak. We had a 
ost violent scene, however, and he finally 
‘omised that I should not again be asked 
marry him; but he said there were many 
rvices that a well-known young actress 
ight perform for him, and he would insist 
iat I should perform them, whenever he 
quested them, my father’s liberty being 
e price of my refusal. 

“T suppose I should have gone at once 
. the police; but, as Ballantyne said, the 
ily evidence against him was that he had 
ice paid a visit to my father and the fact 
at he had failed to inform the bank of his 
d friend’s dishonesty. That was no great 
fense; no jury would sentence him to 
iything for that. 

“Another reason: I felt that Ballantyne 
as a most wicked man. Though I could 
ot bring myself to deliver my own father 
ver to justice—though I would have done 
1ything to keep him from jail—I knew 
iat Ballantyne was a million times more 
icked. 

“Father had sinned through weakness 
id agen through desperation. Ballantyne 
nned deliberately, premeditatedly, gladly. 
made up my mind I would deliver him 
ver to the authorities if I could. 

“So, after a while, I pretended not to be 
)shocked. I agreed to help him if I could, 
1ough not too willingly, pretending to be 
raid of what would happen to my father 
I refused. And month after month I 
‘ied to get hold of evidence against him. 
felt that it was my duty if he really was 
1e Gray Ghost. At times I believed he 
as, and at timesI thought not. I could not 
esure. I knew that among certain people 
e was always called Atchison. That, he 
1d me, was a mere detail, in case strangers 
10uld overhear anything and should try to 
cate the speakers. Very few of his friends 
ent by their own names, At least, they 
‘ould be addressed by one name when with 
allantyne, and by another by persons who 
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couldn’t_ know of their wicked participa- 
tion in Ballantyne’s plots. It was a mere 
precaution. 

“‘T permitted Ballantyne to bring his 
fellow plotters to my apartment. And al- 
ways, when Ballantyne asked after my 
father, I answered that he was improving. 
Even when my father died six months ago 
I kept right on with the play in which I was 
then appearing, rather than let Ballantyne 
know that at last he had lost his hold over 
me, for it never occurred to him to make 
inquiries about my father. Little by little 
he grew accustomed to the idea that I’d 
not dare refuse him anything. He even 
proposed marriage again on that Monday 
night—but never mind that. 

“T could get no evidence which would 
prove that he was the Gray Ghost, but 
once in a while a word would be dropped by 
someone. I would know that something 
tremendous was impending in some other 
city. At first, I thought of telling the po- 
lice, and then I would realize how hopeless 
it would be to attempt to convict him on 
the flimsy evidence [had. But I knew that 
something was planned to happen in New 
York. I felt pretty certain that when that 
business came off I should know enough to 
enable the police to trap the whole crowd, 
including Atchison-Ballantyne, or, if he 
was not the Gray Ghost, whoever was. 

“But I knew that I ought to inspire con- 
fidence in my word. I had read of Lieuten- 
ant Tryon. I had read that he had resigned 
from the police force because of his interest 
in the Gray Ghost. I read that his superi- 
ors disapproved of him because, as the Gray 
Ghost had never operated in New York, 
they did not think that he should study his 
operations to the exclusion of routine work; 
that Lieutenant Tryon believed that the 
New York police should prepare themselves 
somehow in advance of the Gray Ghost’s 
coming; that Lieutenant Tryon examined 
every major crime in New York from only 
one standpoint—had the Gray Ghost been 
concerned in it? And I had heard Ballan- 
tyne and his friends laugh at Tryon. They 
did not fear him in the slightest. 

“But I thought he was the man to aid 
me. Yet I dared not communicate with 
him openly. I dared not even write him 
letters. He might try to trace me by them. 
I didn’t know how, but I’d heard detectives 
could do strange things; and if he traced 
me I knew that Ballantyne would discover 
it. He had bribed my maid, I knew, and I 
would be useless as a weapon against the 
Gray Ghost. Moreover, I would suffer 
personal danger—and I am only a woman. 
I did not wish to invite that. And I could 
take no chances of losing the man who had 
inveigled my poor, weak, brain-sick father 
into a greater crime than his first. 

“Tt happened that I frequently dined at 
Bishop’s. There a waiter, a rather superior 
man for his position, had told me how he 
happened to be a waiter. I had done him 
some kindness, inquired for him when he 
was sick, sent him some flowers; he was 
a man, after all, though a waiter. And he 
told me once that he had been a fairly pros- 
perous merchant in Lyons, France. His 
brother had emigrated to America and had 
thrived as an importer in San Francisco. 
Then his brother’s place of business had 
been robbed and the brother murdered. 
Jacques had come to America to investi- 
gate, after the police had failed, and had 
spent all his small fortune in trying to trace 
the murderers who, he said he was con- 
vineed, after much study, were adherents 
of the Gray Ghost. Now he was a waiter, 
hopeless of ever discovering his brother’s 
murderers. 

“Here was a tool ready to my hand. I 
didn’t tell him much, and told him that 
that little he must swear not to reveal. He 
was someone I could trust, I felt. I told 
him that I, too, was trying to land the 
Gray Ghost in jail and that I had hopes of 
succeeding. I arranged with him that he 
should forward notes which I would write 
to Mr. Tryon. Then I got Mr. Tryon on 
the telephone and told him to go to Bishop’s. 
He received from Jacques notes about 
crimes to be committed on the very nights 
he received them. I did not warn Mr. 
Tryon in advance of those crimes because 
I wanted to land the Gray Ghost—not his 
mere agents in other cities—and I knew 
that could be done only when some New 
York crime was committed. Meantime the 
fact that I possessed correct information 
would cause Mr. Tryon to trust me, make 
him ready to jump in at a second’s notice. 

“Then, as little by little from chance re- 
marks, from shrewd questions, I learned 
that a great New York crime impended, 
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The Bookkeeper Makes the Entry 
and the Comptometer Does the Rest 


How the Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company put the 
drudgery of bookkeeping on the machine where it belongs 


USINESS was expanding. Dis- 

tribution was spreading in every 
direction. ‘‘ Vulcanite”’ had ceased to 
be an indefinite term. It had come to 
mean “‘ Roofing.” The growing num- 
ber of accounts meant more work for 
the Accounting Department. Finally 
it got to be a nip and tuck race to bal- 
ance the books before the end of the 
month. ' 

It was a clear case of more help or 
better equipment to handle the work. 
That was the situation when a Comp- 
tometer salesman dropped in. 


“T am open to any suggestion that 
will save time and effort on this job,” 
said Mr. Thompson, in charge of the 
accounting. ‘‘ How can your machine 
be applied to produce that result?” 


“Simply this. Put all your figure 
work on the machine.” 

“‘ As each posting is made, the book- 
keepers will drop in a marker to 


indicate the page. When the postings 
for the day are finished (there were 12 
ledgers then), turn the books over to 
a Comptometer operator, who will 
prove the postings. In like manner, 
at the end of the month, let her bal- 
ance the accounts on the machine.” 


The plan was adapted. Now, in- 
stead of taking one clerk an entire 
month to balance the books, the work 
is completed early in the month by the 
girl and the machine in the above pic- 
ture—and. she spends only one-third 
of her time on it at that. Meantime 
the ledgers have increased from 12 
to; 21% 


Two Comptometers have since been 
added; one for extending and proving 
bills; one on sales distribution and 
figuring costs. 

Then at inventory time, they all 
three get busy and make short work 
of that much-dreaded job. 


Your business may be different. It may be bigger or smaller— 
may require a different system. But the figure work of your Book- 
keeping, your Billing, Inventory and Cost Calculation is the same. 


Call up a Comptometer man and let him show you how to handle 
it rapidly, accurately, easily; or write direct to the Home Office. 


Ft& @ 
TarrantMfg. 4 


1723 
N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 


for this useful metal box 
containing 12 most popilar 


~ etyles includi 
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Seat Cover 
Prices Down! 


Covers for Overlands now only $17; Hudsons 
$20; Buicks $18; Chalmers $20; Cadillacs $20; 
Dodges $17; Reos $18; Paiges $19—all other cars 
proportionately low. 


Globe Seat Covers are equal to the highest priced kind in quality, materials, workmanship 


ngthefamous 


n, N. J. 


(52 


Ss 


nd fit. We 


save you money because we are the world’s largest exclusive Seat Cover man ufacturers—buy materials in huge 
quantities at extra discounts and sell direct from factory to you. We sell 47 % of the Seat Covers in America. 


Smartness, Comfort, Safety Fit your car with beautiful Globe Seat Covers—give it newness, 


class and luxury—keep it always spick and span—save the 


leather upholstery from wear—save your clothes from soiling. 


Nearly every car will have them. 


PERFECT FIT FOR EVERY CAR GUARANTEED 


Globe Seat Covers are guaranteed to fit any car perfectly — no wrinkles, no sagging, no bulging. 


Made for 


every model of every car over perfect patterns. Trimmed in handsome, wear-resisting furniture leather. Made 


in the finest waterproof and washable fabrics. 
time for cleaning. 


“on APPROVAL 


ON 


Let us send you Globe Seat Covers at our risk. 
highest priced kind. Pay only if satisfied. Send name, model and year of 
your car for approval offer, 15 beautiful sample fabrics, low prices and 


Attach them yourself in a jiffy—detach them quickly any 


Compare them with the 


handsomely illustrated book. Your car needs Globe Seat Covers. Write us now and save money. 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Seat Cover Manufacturers 
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MOTOR CAR 
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One of the sincerest compli- 
ments paid the car is the 
eager demand for it at second- 
hand 
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You will rarely see it mentioned in the 
second-hand advertisements. There is a : 
constant waiting market and the price is I 
always high. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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GOLD eoets [) 


tr 50¢ 


For Social Play 


Dainty, beautiful art backs in full 
color. Many new designs. Air-cush- 
ion finish makes dealing a pleasure. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


Use Paine’s Trays 


For Duplicate Auction and other 
duplicate games. Rules with each 
set. 12-tray set $5.00. Obtain from 
your dealer or from us direct. 


HOYLE UP-10-DATE 
THE OFFICIAL RULES: | 
OF CARD GAMES 


SEND I5¢ ISSUE 
iN STAMPS YEARL 


LOOK FOR SILVER EDGING ae 
Why not pay a few cents more for 


brake lining and get R 4 iP 


It WEARS 


SOLD BY” - 
OVER 10,000 


/ men. 


| ing Hildreth and the girl alone. 


EVENING POST 


I began sending hints to Mr. Tryon. Soon I 
learned that the date was ona Thursday. I 
warned him of that. And then—well, then 
I recognized Mr. Hildreth. Ballantyne 
learned that I had warned Mr. Hildreth 
that he was in danger I am very 
tired. Mr. Hildreth can explain all that 
to you, Mr. Tryon. 

“Ts it necessary that I continue? You 
know all that is important now. Will it be 
printed—about my father?” 

“Tt certainly shall not, Miss Light,” said 
the detective. “‘And—and don’t feel badly 
about your father. He was probably sick 
when he took the first money and crazy 
when he let Ballantyne hook him for the 
robbery. Don’t fret. And you’ve more 
than made good for anything your father 
did. If you think he sinned, just remember 
that you tried to repay—did repay. With- 
out you I’d never have landed the Gray 
Ghost, and 

He stopped; she was staring into Hil- 
dreth’s eyes. It was as though she heard 
not a word that the lieutenant said, but 


/ merely wanted to know what the English- 


man thought about her and about what she 
had done. 

And what he thought was plainly to be 
read in his eyes. 

Tryon looked from the girl to the man 
and back again. Then he turned to the 
captain of the Wasp. 

‘Fine, bracing breeze on deck, gentle- 
Shall we sample it?” 

Silently they filed out of the saloon, leay- 
They 


“What I read 


looked at each other. 

“Ts it true?” he asked, 
in your eyes?” 

“What do you read?” she parried. 

“That you would not mind my doing— 
this.” 

And with the last word he pressed his lips 
against hers. 

xIX 

HREE things happened in the next few 

months, two of which occupied much 
space in papers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
One was the round-up of every single mem- 


| ber of the Gray Ghost’s gang, including 


the maid, Celia, the retreats of those not 


| captured on the Sorella being betrayed by 


those who were. And the other was the 


| wedding of Lady Gwendolyn Brathwaite 
| and Brenner Carlow. The third was the 
| marriage of Wade Hildreth to Morn Light; 
| but, as Morn had retired from the stage, 
| the papers made little of it, being occupied 
| with greater things. 


Moreover, it was a very quiet wedding, 
and the only witnesses were Tryon, Pelham 


. | and Jacques, the ex-waiter at Bishop’s, 


who, cured of paralysis now, had purchased 
an interest in the business with his share of 
the reward paid by Arabin for the recovery 
of his property, in which reward Tryon had 
insisted the Frenchman should participate. 
A very quiet wedding, not at all to be 
compared with the elaborate affair of the 
Carlows, whose wedding presents, exclusive 
of the famous Carlow necklace, were esti- 
mated at being worth a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

But, though a smaller wedding, it was 
none the less satisfactory to its partici- 
pants. Indeed, Brenner Carlow nowadays, 
when he meets Hildreth, senior partner in 
the law firm that attends to the Carlow 
English interests, member of Parliament 
with a prospect of soon becoming Under 
Secretary for Foreign A ffairs— whose charm- 
ing American wife has helped him politically 
as well as socially— Carlow sometimes won- 
ders whether a marriage purely for love has 
not its advantages. 

Of course the Lady Gwendolyn plays 
fair; still, if he had not had the Carlow 
millions 

But what’s the use? Brenner Carlow is 
very popular in English society now; and, 
after all, that counts for quite a bit. 

And, because he is rather proud that a 
rising statesman should handle his affairs, 
he quite frequently drops into the House 
late at night and persuades Hildreth to go 
out and have a bite with him. And always 


! | he says, as a sort of stock joke: 


“Care to run over to New York and get 


| another necklace for me, Hildreth?’ 


“What’s the use?” asks Hildreth. 

| “There are no more Morns. I have the 
only one.” 

And Carlow sighs sometimes. However, 


| he perks up when Hildreth asks him about 


| his latest social triumph, and is quite elated 
when Hildreth remarks on how well Lady 
Gwendolyn looks in her wonderful diamond 
necklace. 

(THE END) 


WOMAN’S 
REASON 


as given by Miss Catherine 
Crayton, of North Carolina, 
for dedicating the month of 
July to collecting renewals 
and new subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, 


IS “a 
“BECAUSE 
it is fun to be busy again 
with my pleasant, out-door 
work.’’ But the real cause 


behind the “‘ because”’ was of 
course the fact that 


Last August 
She Earned 


$230.00 


This July she can earn more. 
So can you. No experience 
is necessary ; just grit and sense. 
Have you a July to sell? Or 
an August? Or any other 
month? We'll buy it. Hun- 
dreds of women as well as 
men earna steady, year-round 
income through caring for 
Curtis subscriptions. Hun- — 
dreds of others who, like Miss 
Crayton, have leisure only in 
vacation time, enter our service : 
for as long or short a period 
as suits them, and find the 
experience both remunerative 
and fascinating. Miss Cray- 
ton’s earnings for the summer 
of 1915 exceeded $400.00. 
Last July over three thousand 
women made money by our 
plan. This gives you 


3000 Reasons 


for accepting a Curtis agency. 
Can you find one for not doing 


so? Send in your application | 


now and ask for our interest- 
ing illustrated booklet, ‘A New 
Market for Spare Hours.”” 


Box 435, Agency Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY — i 
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THE LONG CHIMNEY 


OIL STOVE 


DELICIOUS! 


Because Cooked Over the Long Blue Chimney 


Perfect combustion—that’s the secret. 

A long chimney—a powertul draft. 

A rush of air through the Long Blue 
Chimney. 

A thorough mixture of all the heat pro- 
ducing elements in the kerosene with vast 
quantities of air. 

All so completely burned within this 


Chimney that nothing is left but abundant, 
clean, tense heat. 


No impurities—no soot to smut the 
vessel—no odor to taint the most deli- 
cately flavored food. 


What? On an OIL StoveP 


Sure! You didn’t know it could be done, 
did you? Yet over 2,000,000 women, users 
of the New Perfection O1l Cook Stove, will 
verify the delicious cooking vesuz/ts—and 
now you know the veason—it’s the long blue 
chimney. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


7302 PLATT AVENUE 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Write Dept. A for free catalogue and booklet 
“What Every Woman Should Know’? 


S. B. M. YOUNG 
Lieut.-General United States Army 


“Just right, is my opinion of 
Tuxedo. Just mild enough, mellow 
enough, fragrant enough to make 
every pipeful a real pleasure.” 


GAIN Greg 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


President of American Press 
Humorists, Detroit, Mich. 


“After filling my pipe with 
Tuxedo I find my work is a pleas- 
ure. It makes a hard day’s grind 
less arduous. I can cheerfully 
recommend it to all who have to 
work for a living.” 


UT Dy 


REX BEACH 
Famous Author, says: 


“T have smoked Tuxedo in sub- 
Arctic Alaska; at Panama and 
everywhere—would not smoke 
another kind.” 


1E, Sbrah, 
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Your Kind of a Smoke 


That’s what Tuxedo is guaranteed to be—with a 
guarantee (printed in the top of each tin) which is ab- 
solutely definite, unconditional and without a quibble. 


You steady pipe-smokers—that guarantee applies to 
you. Whatever tobacco you’re smoking now, Tuxedo 
is guaranteed to suit you better—give you greater 
satisfaction. 

You who are not pipe-smokers, who have tried with 
the wrong tobacco and couldn’t—that guarantee 
applies to you. Tuxedo is guaranteed to be the right 
tobacco for you—to make the pipe your most pleas- 
ant, comforting and enjoyable companion. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Only the mildest, sweetest leaf —the leaf that grows at the 
top and center of the Burley tobacco plant —is used in Tuxedo. 


This choice leaf for Tuxedo is aged in wood ¢hree to five 
years. All smoking tobaccos are aged —must be to make them 
smokable — but many of them for only a year or so. So Tuxedo 
would be far mellower and milder even if its preparation ended 
with its longer ageing. 

But Tuxedo is more than aged —after Nature has done all it 
can to mellow the leaf, the secret orzgina/ ‘‘ Tuxedo Process’” is 
applied. 

That process does what ageing alone cannot do—removes 
every particle of bite from the tobacco— makes it supremely 
mild— enables you to smoke your pipe all you please without a 
trace of sore tongue or irritated throat. 


Insist on getting Tuxedo —try it for a week —our guarantee 
says, your money back if not ev/zre/y satisfactory. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket bs 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
—~ SESS SS EE. 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch ....... C 


Illustrations 
are about one- 
half size of real 
packages. 


ttt € A 


June 17,1916 


E. N. MARSTELLER 
Surgeon U. S, Nayy 


“Tuxedo is the mildest, coolest, 
finest smoke in the world. It has a 
pleasant, refined aroma that is par- 
ticularly enjoyable.” 


FRITZ KREISLER 
Famous Violinist de 


“T have certainly found in Tuxedo 
the one and only tobacco that meas- 
ures up to all my requirements, rich 
in fragrance, always cool smoking 
and so mild that I can smoke pipe- 
ful after pipeful at a sitting.” 


KE Mott, 


HOLBROOK BLINN ~ 
Famous Actor 


“TI never realized that this was 
an age of wonders until I smoked 
Tuxedo. There is no question as to 


its value.” 


+ 
, 
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in yourroom when you get back—ina suit 
‘se; fuse, caps, candle and all. Keep away 
+m Connor and his bunch. They mustn’t 
in the question.” 
“Tf a breath of suspicion falls on them 
1] not ask for any more money,”’ said 
ick. “I’ll do just as you said—touch her 
‘ when your strike breakers are all ac- 
unted for elsewhere. You want me to 
t the stuff off at the breast at the far end 
the adit, of course? All right. Go! 
umose! Git! Hope I never see you again 
iter | get my money.” 


x 


/[R. RAINBOLDT followed his prelim- 
‘] inary instructions with painstaking 
lelity. Coming back to his hotel he 
und astrange and perfectly good suit case 
his room. In a thick letter which the 
ork handed him he found some sheets of 
rgin paper and a key, which key, upon 
al, fitted the suit case exactly—a striking 
incidence. 

“Goods as per invoice,’”’ said Dick with 
casual look at the contents: Bundled 
cks of No. 2 dynamite, yellow and greasy, 
ndle-shaped and candle-sized; a coiled 
se; inch-long fulminating caps wrapped in 
ol and packed in a little, square tin box; 
candle and a miner’s candlestick. Dick 
eked up the yellow death again and put it 
ide indifferently. At that same time and 
otion he put it from his mind. His 
oughts went back to the stirring events 
the past evening, which, for the better 
‘oidance of the strike breakers, he had 
ent at the home of Miss Violet Armstrong. 
Dick frowned. He was eminently human 
id had been frankly pleased that those 
ree young men had so unhesitatingly 
cepted him as comrade and leader. He 
id liked those young men at first; now he 
asnotso certain. Pierre talked too much; 
owlin was too silent; Billy was too good- 
oking. Besides, they stuck round so, 
ra underfoot. Miss Violet was charm- 


certainly, and beautiful. But she was 

anting in tact. Dick frowned again. 

He sat in the moonlight for a long time, 
‘opping his face on his hands. It was an 
vhappy young face. The mouth, softened 
late by laughter, took on the old hard 
nes again. He roused himself with an 
fort. 
“This won’t do,’’ he muttered. ‘‘TI’ll see 
is Torpedo stunt out and then I’ll move 
1. No place for you, Dickie.” 
He flung himself on the bed to broken 
amber; and Judith Elliott’s face came 
ftly to his troubled dreams, warm and 
m and tinted; smiling and kind. 

He rose late and broke his fast leisurely; 
» sauntered downtown and idled away 
emorning. As he lounged slowly into the 
st office, Alfred Spencer bustled through, 
s brisk diligence a reproach to Dick’s loi- 
ring. As Spencer brushed by, Dick felt 
mething against his hand. His fingers 
jsed upon it and he passed on to the 
yping pine desk built against the wall 
r the accommodation of the public. Here 
: looked at what he held in his hand. It 
as a long and bulky envelope, sealed 
id unaddressed. Dick thrust it in his 
cket, yawning. On later examination he 
und within it a sheaf of bills. 

Dick strolled to his hotel. He lifted up 
s eyes to see the workings of the Torpedo- 
indown sprawled along the brown hill: 
e red engine house, long and squat; the 
ack gallows-frame of the hoist against 
e skyline; the great gray dump tumbling 
rand far; the wagon roads, cut deep into 
e long hillside; between the windings of 
ese roads, the scars of lesser shafts or 
obing tunnels. Lowest of these, scarcely 
ove the level of Rainboldt’s eyes, was the 
ack mouth of the lowest tunnel, the one 
nich was to drain the mine; lower down 
id somewhat to the right was another long 
d building, the boarding house of the 
orpedo-Sundown, facing San Clemente’s 
ittmost street. On the opposite side of the 
reet from the red boarding house stood 
weather-beaten twin to it, the boarding 
yuse of the Modoc. The Modoc marched 
ith the Torpedo, on the same lode, but the 
ine had been less fortunate than its big 
‘ighbor. 

At the tunnel mouth a little car, one-man 
ywer, sShambled in and out, adding its mite 
‘the fan-shaped dump. As Dick watched, 
e€ car was shunted on a little side track 
id left there; the power went whistling 
»wn the hill to the boarding house. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


“Nearly noon,” said Dick. He looked 
at his watch. 

Men came from the tunnel, three, four, 
six; their faint and breeze-borne laughter 
carried thin to Dick’s ear across the deep 
arroyo. Another man came from the black- 
ness into the sun, a smaller man, Connor; 
he cupped his hands and bellowed to the sky 
the miner’s warning of set shots: 

“Fire! Fire!” 

He ran down the winding trail. Then 
came the muffled deep report of the blast- 
ing, deep in the hill—five shots, six, seven, 
eight. After a little a thin wisp of smoke 
drifted from the tunnel. Another bunch of 
miners came down the hill from the main 
shaft. 

Dick picked up his new suit case and 
sauntered through the office. 

“Hi, you!”’ said the clerk. ‘‘ Dinner’ll be 
ready in half amo’. Ten minutes to twelve. 
Better wait.” 

**T’ll be back after a bit,” said Dick. ‘‘I’m 
just going out to commit an outrage on a 
friend.” 

Dick climbed to the hill in the white glare 
of noon. Smoke and the poisonous fumes 


* of dynamite were still thick in the tunnel. 


Dick sat on his suit case in the sun and 
waited for the air to clear. He cut off a 
generous length of fuse and fixed a cap toit. 

“‘T’ve got to set it off at the breast, just 
as I agreed,’’ said Dick aloud. ‘I’m going 
to give my respected employer the exact 
letter of my contract.” 

After a little he lit his candle; he tied a 
handkerchief over his nose and trotted 
along thé rails till he came to the broken 
rock from the noon shots. Beyond this he 
fixed his bundles of dynamite in the fissures 
left by the last shots; he split the end of the 
fuse; he cut open a stick of the powder, and 
took a bean-sized bit of it on the point of 
his knife: sticky, oily, granular stuff, about 
the consistency of mashed bread crumbs. 
He fixed this dynamite bean between the 
jaws of the split fuse; he held the candle 
to it. The dynamite spluttered, sparkling; 
the fuse hissed. Dick grabbed up the empty 
suit case, stumbled over the broken rocks 
and took to his heels. 

“‘Fire!’? he bellowed from the dump. 
“Fire!” 

His cupping hands guided the warning 
directly at the Torpedo boarding house. 
No one answered; the men were deep in 
dinner. Dick walked aside to a safe dis- 
tance, sat placidly on his suit case, rolled a 
smoke, lit it, and turned admiring eyes to 
the sunlit peaks across the sky. 

A miner came from the boarding house, 
whistling; he walked leisurely up the wind- 
ing trail, picking his teeth. Dick called to 
him: 

“Don’t go up there, brother. I’m blow- 
ing the tunnel up.” 

““What’s that?” 

“T’m blowing up the tunnel,” repeated 
Dick patiently. ‘It ought to go off any 
minute now. Bring your toothpick over 
here and sit down.” 

The miner stared, laughed and went on. 
Dick’s gun flashed out. 

“You long, tall son of Satan, make 
tracks over here and make ’em quick! I 
don’t want your blood on my head. You’ll 
be blown to bits, you fool! Come over here 
or I’ll shoot you in a holy second!” 

The man came, muttering. His face 
expressed incredulity. 

“T cut about a seven-minute fuse,”’ said 
Dick sociably, “‘but it’s been most a week 
already. Sit down; it won’t be long now. 
Hi! There comes a team!” 

A wagon crawled up the nearest road. 
Dick stood up and shouted: 

“Fire! Go back, you fool, I’m blowing 
up the mine! Beat it, or your horses will 
run away when the dynamite goes off.” 

The wagon whirled and went off at a 
gallop. 

“There, he’s all right now,’ said Dick 
with a sigh of relief when the wagon 
reached the bottom. ‘His team can’t run 
away much in that deep sand. Have a 
smoke?” 

With roar and crash the hill shuddered 
under their feet; smoke and dust billowed 
from the tunnel mouth. Far above them 
a section of the hillside upheaved with a 
great shock and settled again with a puff of 
dust; dislodged bowlders rolled crashing 
into the arroyo; the echoes crowded and 
thundered. 

‘Some ear-splittin’, what?’ observed 
Dick complacently. ‘‘You’d better run 


THE BELLS OF SAINT CLEMENS 


along now, son, and roll your hoop. You 
don’t want to be mixed up in this—the 
idea is te have the strikers take the blame 
fonate: 

The strike breaker waited no further 
permission. He looked back once with a 
white, scared face. Then he made off at a 
canter. 

Below, San Clemente swarmed from all 
its doors. Men ran shouting from along 
the trail to the mine; men on horseback 
poured from every street. The wagoner 
shouted to them; he stood up and lashed 
his horses. 

Dick sat on his suit case and smoked. 

The strike breakers broke from the 
boarding house on a run. They carried 
rifles and six-shooters. They had not time 
to guess what they might expect from this 
unexpected development; Dick’s captive 
had been incoherent. But Connor was 
taking no chances; he shepherded his flock 
across the hill on a quartering course to a 
clump of bowlders. They took cover like 
wounded partridges. 

The men from the Modoc house and the 
neighbor shacks were first to arrive. They 
halted at a little distance from Dick and 
stared, incredulous; they huddled together, 
waiting for reénforcements. The first 
horsemen crowded by them. Dowlin, Doc 
Hughes, Billy and J.C.; old Wigfall, afoot, 
pushed to join them; others dribbled for- 
ward. 

Dick threw his cigarette away. 

“Good evenin’,”’ he said pleasantly, nod- 
ding to J. C. 

J. C.’s face was a fine plum color. 

se You, Rainboldt!’’ he thundered. ‘‘What 


n 

“Don’t yell at me,’’ said Dick resent- 
fully. “I don’t like it. Take it easy. No 
hurry. What is it you wished to know?” 

“T can’t believe you had any hand in it,”’ 
said the plum-colored one, calming himself 
with an effort. “But that fellow on the 
wagon says you told him you were going to 
blow up the adit. What did you mean by 
that?” 

“T was afraid he would get hurt,” said 
Dick truthfully. 

“Afraid he’d be hurt! Afraid ted 
C. choked on his emotions. “‘And you a 
guest at my house!”’ he gurgled. 

“T don’t see what me visitin’ at your 
house has to do with it,” said Dick respect- 
fully but firmly. “I wasn’t your guest 
anyway. You didn’t invite me.”’ +e 

“Did you blow up this mine?”’ 

“Sure I did. Why not? I was hired to 


do it by ff 
“Arrest that man! Where’s that fool 
deputy? Gone, of course. Arrest him, 


somebody—throw a gun down on him.” * 

“Why, I wouldn’t do that,” said Dick 
mildly. ‘‘I haven’t done anything wrong. 
I was employed aa 

“Damn your heart!’ 

““You’d better hear to what he’s got to 
say, Armstrong,” urged Dowlin. ‘‘He’s got 
something up his sleeve besides his arm. 
I know what I’m talking about. Give him 
a chance.” 

“Give him a noose about his neck!’’ 
bawled J. C. 

“Now, that'll be about all from you,” 
said Dick. “If you had a lick of sense 
you’d know that no man would be doing 
this for fun. Keep still! As I was about to 
say when you so rudely interrupted me, I 
was hired to blow up this mine by the 
properly constituted authorities. Where 
did I get my dynamite? I didn’t buy it at 
thestores. Ask’em. I didn’t bring it when 
I came. It was furnished to me by my 
employer.” 

“Who? Who?” gasped J. C. But his 
face showed that he already sensed some 
part of the situation. 

“T couldn’t tell you that,” said Dick 
firmly. ‘You wouldn’t believe me if I did. 
It would just be my word against his. And 
I promised—it was implied, anyhow—that 
I wouldn’t mention his‘name. So I won’t. 
But I'll tell you what I will do. You send 
some of these riders round town, telling 
them to scatter, as if they were trying to 
prevent anyone from leaving town, but to 
be sure tolet anybody go that tries to, unless 
you want alynching-bee. If you do, catch 
him. Then start a solid body of your infan- 
try straight to town, letting one man go in 
front with a highly visible rope. Just one 
man in San Clemente will make a get-away; 
he’ll hit the short trail for the railroad; and 
Ill bet you any money you like that you’ll 


Weve got to save 
our concrete floors” 


“ec 


UR cement floors are almost 
new, and the best floors we 
could lay down, but the surface is 
sanding, and they are soaking up wa- 
terandoil. I tell you, gentle- 
men, we have got to 
save them.’ 


>. CEMENT FILLER 
& CEMENT FLOOR PAINT 


Pat. as to Portland Cement Feb. 27, 1906 


will keep cement floors dustless, wearproof, 
waterproof and oilproof. 

Scuffed-off dust won’t float in the air to 
ruin merchandise, get into bearings and 
cause electric motors to spark. 

Oil won’t get in to injure the concrete, never 
to be gotten rid of. 

Twelve standard decorative shades. 


Write Dept. Z for booklet which 
tells how to preserve cement floors. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and Manufacturers of R. I. W. Preservative 
‘aints, Compounds, Enamels, etc. 


320 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Works, New York; London, England, and Toronto, Canada 


Get Goodyear Wingfoot 


Lawn Hose 
Res alternate layers of rubber and 


braided cotton — welded into one 
solid waterproof, wearproof unit — 
that’s Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose. 


Inside a tube of resilient, lasting rubber; 
outside, a tough, ribbed rubber cover. 


Lawn hose that won’t kink, crack, burst 
or leak—lawn hose that is actually and 
honestly guaranteed against defects. 


GoodyearWingfoot—thebestlawnhose 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


(OOD; YEAR 


Lawn Hose 
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Vo arch may possibly break 
or weaken under the strain of 
wearing low shoes this summer, if 
you are not careful in selecting your 


footwear. 


The 


»U AT. OFF. 

strengthens weak arches and gives a firm, 
buoyant step. Coward summer oxfords are 
delightfully cool and snug fitting. 

Send for Catalog and select your style. 
Satisfaction assured. 

For Men, Women and Children. 

Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 


333 
tah Haunt 


ie if Hh 
The Better Light 
For safe driving—for convenience in reading 
road signs, street numbers—for a dependable 


“trouble lamp”—and for always having light 
where you need it, your car should be equipped 


with the 
[ DTM UT 
S earch] ft 


ITLL intaonnae ONITHNATHN TTT [ mn i 
“*The Lamp with the Wonderful Bracket’’ 


Clamps firmly on the windshield within easy 

| reach of the driver. 

The big distinctive feature which puts the 
Howe Searchlight in a class by itself is the 
Howe ‘‘ Universal Joint’’ Bracket. 

Coil Springs adjusted to give an even, never- 
varying tension, hold the lamp firmly in place, 
yet allow it to be easily turned in all directions. 
The Howe Searchlight “‘sfays put’’—it can’t be- 
come loose and ‘‘flop around” like the lamps 
with taper joints, plain swivel or friction disc 
brackets. Furthermore, the Howe Bracket can 
be turned on both joints at the same time so the lamp 
cannot become ‘“‘locked”’ in any one direction. 

, Complete with Bracket and 
Price $7.50 Clamp to fit any windshield. 
Insist on your dealer showing you the Howe 

Searchlight before you buy any spot light. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


HOWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
57-61 East 24th St. Chicago 


Don't be bothered with your shirt 
bulging out in front. Wear the 


sony MISSIN-LINK 


Thissimpleand practical (invisible) 
device positively holds shirts down 
smooth and supports the trousers. 
| If your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 
WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 

200 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


i 
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Keeps Your Shirt Down 
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find that man’s name written in this sealed 
envelope.” He took an envelope from his 
pocket and handed it to Pierre Hines, who 
had just pushed his way through. : 

“We'll do it,” said Dowlin. ‘“T’ll go with 
the horsemen. Wigfall, you manage the 
other crowd. They’re mostly your men. 
Here’s a rope.”’ 

“Wait a minute, Wigfall. I got good 
pay for this jobp—half down. And I want 
to donate it to your strikers’ fund.’”’ He 
tossed over the package of bills. ‘‘That’s 
only fair. The idea was that the strikers 
were to get credit for the job, so they ought 
to have the cash.” 

Some one cursed with a great voice. 
The crowd trampled and swayed; the 
mutter of many voices swelled to an omi- 
nous growl. Dick held up his hand. 

“Wait! It was planned that I should 
dynamite the tunnel when none of the 
strike breakers would be accused of having 
ahandinit. I did just that. They were all 
down at dinner, as the Modoc men can 
testify. But my employer forgot to stipu- 
late that I was to make a get-away myself. 
So I didn’t. I gave him his money’s worth, 
to a cent—exactly what he bargained for. 
He is a frightened man this minute. Now 
go, you fellows. Not you, Wigfall; you 
stay here. I want to settle this strike.” 

Twenty horsemen set out at a gallop to 
circle the town. The Torpedoes detached 
themselves from the crowd and plunged 
down the hill, led by Pendravis. 

“By George, they mean business. That’s 
no play,’’ said Pierre. ‘‘There he goes!” 

A horseman flashed from the corrals 
behind the Torpedo offices; he raced down 


| the long street and turned at top speed 


into the river trail, the short cut to the 


| outer world. 


“Spencer!” said J. C. 

The Torpedoes hung along the hill and 
howled their hate. Pierre slit open his 
envelope. 

“‘T find written here,” he said with great 
tranquillity, “‘the name of A. Spencer. So 


| that incident is closed. Sorry not to be able 


to say ‘I told you so,’ Mr. Armstrong; but 
you wouldn’t let us tell you anything.” 

J. C. spoke to Rainboldt in a chastened 
voice: ‘‘ Young man, it is evident that you 
mean well by us. But why not have told 
me? Why blow up a good tunnel? It will 
cost money to make that good.”’ 

“That was to get your attention,” said 
Dick bluntly. ‘Besides, I promised not to 
mention the name of the man who is now 
running away on that horse. But the main 
thing was to jar you enough to get your 
attention. Wigfall tried to talk sense to 
you, and you bawled him down; your 
nephew tried to tell you that you were 
being used to your own hurt, and you 
wouldn’t listen to a word. You roared him 
down. But you can’t roar down fifty sticks 
of dynamite. I’ve got your attention; Mr. 
Spencer has obliged by pleading guilty; 
now perhaps you will listen while I tell 
you a few things which will save you the 
cost of several or more tunnels. You can 
verify my statements later, but they’re true 
now.” Dick took off his hat and fanned 
himself languidly. 

“Go on,” said J. C. meekly. 

“There’s been a big body of rich ore found 
in your mine, and it’s been kept quiet. Spen- 
cer forced a strike. The play was to buy up 
the stock at starvation prices. The mine 
was to be tied up—what’s that?”’ 

It was a rifle shot from a deserted house 
beyond the valley; it was followed by a 
dozen more, the steady pumping of a 
repeater. The bullets whined above them 
and splattered on the rocks where Connor’s 
crew had taken refuge. A single shot made 
answer; then silence fell on Fort Connor. 

“Hell’s bells! We’ll have a regular war. 
Duck! No—stand still, everybody. Don’t 
shoot. Give me that white handkerchief, 
Pierre.” 

Dick snatched the scrap of linen; wav- 
ing it, both hands held high above his head, 
he marched straight up the hill to Connor’s 
fortress, the sunlight in his sunny hair. 

Bullets plumped into the dust close be- 
side him; the unseen gunman seemed to 
have changed his mark. ‘Don’t shoot, 
Connor,” cried Dick. His voice was clear, 
cheerful and unhurried. “This is another 
put-up job. Don’t bite. It is none of our 
doing. But if your men fire back, these 
Welshmen will be neither to hold nor to 
bind. They’re worked up to mischief. Keep 
out of sight and you can’t be hurt. We'll 
come up as hostages, if you say so—anyone 

ou want.” 

“T’ll do the best I can for you,”’ replied 
Connor’s voice. ‘‘You go back and hold 
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down your wolves, if you can; you can do 
us more good there than here. You’d better 
hurry. That gunman is reloading, I judge, 
and he seems to have it in for you.” 

“Lucky you fellows didn’t give him a 
volley,”’ said Dick. ‘‘Good judgment. If 
you had there’d have been a battle.” 

“Ain’t it the truth?” said Connor. “Go 
back, you fool, before that fellow shoots 
you. Take your men away. Don’t let any 
of them try to slip round behind us, or I 
can’t answer for mine. Say, we seem to 
have lost our job, don’t we?” 

“T reckon,” said Dick. He turned to go. 
“Hello! They’ve got our friend with the 
gun.” 

A little man with a six-shooter came 
from behind the old house, driving a taller 
man before him. The prisoner held back, 
imploring; his captor fell upon him with 
kicks and cuffs and forced him down toward 
the valley. Dick began to run. 

The Torpedoes, the horsemen, the crowd 
by the tunnel, were all in motion, converg- 
ing toward the valley; most of the hitherto 
prudent citizens were running now from the 
town to the valley. The little man paused 
on a shoulder and called to the mob: 

“Here’s your gunman! It’s Clem Gray 
Do you want him?” 

A rope was over a limb when Dick 
reached the valley, breathless. The mob 
crowded upon Gray with howls and curses. 
Dick shouldered his way roughly. 

“Hearrken to Breen,” cried the bull voice 
of Caradoc Hughes. ‘‘Let him bear wit- 
ness.” 

“Breen! Breen!’ 

““There’s not much to tell,” said the little 
man. ‘“‘’Twas Gray that did the shootin’. 
I was close behind, making for my old 
mare, haying a mind bent to keep out of 
trouble. But I saw that this devil of a Gray 
was goin’ to start something. Then says 
I to myself: ‘Breen, you’ve been minding 
your own business these forty year. ’Tis 
a pernicious habit.’ So when he was load- 
ing up his gun again, I took him. That’s 
all. ’Tis up to you.” 

“Hang him! Oop wi’ him!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that,” said Dick 
mildly. 

““And whoi not?” 

“He might not come to again,”’ said Dick 
sensibly enough. 

The other glared. He was a burly miner 
of the Torpedoes and one that had not seen 
Dick before. 

“Close thy mouth, young hop-o’-my- 
eat or happen we'll swing ’ee besoide 

im!” 

“Shame, Daave! ’Tis young Rainboldt. 
Has been good friend to thee and thoine 
this daay. But t’other—oot upon him. 
Would have sold us to blood and shame!”’ 

Dick was hustled aside; snarling horri- 
bly, the mob closed in upon Gray. The loop 
dropped on his neck. 

“Hang him! Hang him!’ 

A counter shout went up at the crowd’s 
edge; a louder ery, in which horror and 
desperate fear were blended. 

Drawn by a galloping horse, a buggy 
thundered across the rough arroyo, leaping, 
rocking, swinging. It drove a path through 
the crowd; men made way for it, fell back 
from it, white-faced, and ran for life. Old 
Mendenhall stood up in the buggy, a 
terrible figure, his eyes aflame, his white 
hair flying in the wind. One hand lashed 
the horse, the other held the loose reins 
and also a cocked six-shooter; and the six- 
shooter was pointed accurately at an open 
box on theseat beside him, a fifty-pound box 
of dynamite. The horse plowed to a stop. 

The crowd grew very still. Then said 
Mendenhall: 

“Let that boy go or I’ll blow youall to hell 
in a hand-basket!’”’ His eyebrows bristled. 
“Move! Take off that rope. Get a rifle, 
Clemmy boy. Get you a horse, and go. 
Don’t anybody move astep. The first man 
that puts hand to gun I pull the trigger. 
T’ll hold ’em, Clem. You drag it.” 

“Take my horse,’ said Dowlin gently. 
“You want to watch him. He stumbles a 
little going downhill. You do what your 
uncle says, Gray. He isa fine old man.” 

But Gray caught a rifle from an unresist- 
ing hand, he cocked it, he ran to the buggy 
and pressed the muzzle against the dyna- 


mite. 

“You go, Uncle Hermie. I’ll hold ’em! 
I got you into this mess.” 

“The Lord be praised—this is old Pete’s 
boy!’’ cried Mendenhall. ‘‘That I have 
lived to see this day! Thank’ee kindly, 
Clem, but I couldn’t do that. I’m full of 


years; I’llbenowayssorry toslipaway from 
the hubbub.” 
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“Can’t we both of us get away, Unc 

Hermie?”’ si: 
“Tt couldn’t be done, boy. I can’ 
fast, with this bad leg of mine. The 
wouldn’t even have to overtake us, The 
a 


would just ride round and get us fro 
bush. No good. But I’m glad you mag 
the offer. Good-by, Clemmy.” | 
“Coom on, lads. Let’s go whoam,” } 
was ‘old Wigfall, and his rough yo 
thrilled. “Happen there’s worse men tha 
these. To whoam wi’ you!” | 
“Taake my horse, Mr. Mendenhall. 
said Doc Hughes gruffly. ‘And here’s m 
gun. We wouldna give ye rifles if w 
meant’ee ony harm. I’ll mind the beasti 
that the pooder does not go off by aceideni 
*Twould be a pity. Be off wi’ you, now 
San Clemente is no place at all for you.” 
“You have given me back my boy: 
Mendenhall’s voice shook a little, only , 
little. “Gentlemen, I thank you kindly 
He has the makin’s—old Pete’s boy. We’r 
going—and we're going to work with ou 
hands till I make a man of him. If I hay, 
to reform myself to do it, I’m going to maki 
aman of him. And when that day come 
we’re coming back to live at San Clemente,’ 


XT 


4 Been night Emil James and Pat Bree 
sat in the cool and freshness before thi 
Square-and-Compass house, and watchec 
the trembling moon rise over the desert 
As they smoked in silence, a ghostly ride 
drove a phantom band of horses along th« 
wavering lines of moonlight, doubled anc 
turned and headed them back, and pushec 
them into the corral at last. . 

“That’s Dick, confound him!” said Emil, 

“Ay.” Breen tapped out his pipe. 
“Emil,” he said after a little, “I mistrust 
all is not well with the lad.” wa 

“And in a ease like that?” 4 

“Nothing, of course. What could we do? 
But,’”’ added Breen with some irritation, 
“were the cases changed now—if I who am 
old were five-and-twenty and it was Dick 
Rainboldt was five-and-sixty, Dick would 
find a way. I’ll be bound for that.’ 

“‘He’s catching a horse,” said Emil. 
“Now, what’s that for? I thought he was 
just driving in a bunch to turn his bronc’ 
loose with.” me 

They heard Dick’s saddle come off with a 
thump; the big gate was opened and a 
band of horses trotted out. Then the little 
yard gate clicked and Dick came up the 
path, leading Wiseman. 

‘And now where have you been, you 
jungle cat?’”’ demanded Emil. “Since the 
fireworks, I mean. Oh, Breen told me all 
about it. They’re makin’ a big to-do about 
you in San Clemente. Goin’ to run you for 
town pump.” 

“Hello, that you, Mr. Breen? Then that 
was your horse back in the branding corral. 
Goin’ to stay all night with us?” said Dick. 

“No, I just stopped in for supper and a 
little chat with my old friend here. Where 
did you go, boy? 'There’s nothing too good 
for you in San Clemente now, let me te 
you that. They sent a bunch over here 
hot-foot to find you, but they didn’t even 
find Emil. He was down to Willow. Where 
was you, Rainboldt?” a 

“Oh, I went nosin’ round the hills, 
huntin’ old Wiseman. Missed him the 
first time; didn’t find him till near dark. 
He was hidin’ out on me, the old rascal. 
Then the bunch didn’t want to come, and 
my bronco misbehaved on me when 
wasn’t watching—nearly piled me, t00. |, 

“Why, what do you want of Wiseman: 
said Emil. ‘Where are you going?” 

‘OWay, way off,” said Dick. “I’m going 
to oil the hinges of the Golden Gate. oe 
you let me have some corn and a block o 
hay for the horse, Emil?” 

“Dick,” said Emil, “don’t you go away 
now; don’t you! You've got things ee 
your way. Stay with it, boy. We'd hate 
to lose you.” 

Byery chick and child in San Clemente 
is your friend,” urged the old miner. Even 
Connor. ‘That’s a fine lad,’ he said hae 
just before he left. ‘Why, Breen, t : 
man’s got sense! Be io: me ila 
‘any time he goes broke to drop m 
Clay Connor, Australia, N. W.: Please 
forward to Alaska,’ he says. | 

‘Connor has gone, then? Rex 

“Every hair of him. Chartered oe aA 
ean freight wees and they pulled out 10 
night ride to the river. 

es Had any supper, Dick? There’s plenty 
cooked. I’lllight up. Feed your hore. 

“T’ll_be with you in three-eighths t at 
jiffy,” said Dick in a wretched attemp Phe 

(Conctuded on Page 77) 
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of the finish. 


All the Heat Where it 
Ought to Be 


With a Westinghouse Electric Iron 
you keep cool, while the iron keeps 
hot. And the heat is in the right part 
of the iron—uniformly distributed over 
the whole lower surface so that every 
inch does its share of the work. 


The Westinghouse way is the cool 
way, the quick way, the easy way. 


No keeping up the fire, changing 
irons or burning your hands on hot 
handles. No soot, no dirt, no fumes. 
You don’t have to iron in a hot 
kitchen; you can pick out the 
coolest room in the house, or 
you can iron on the porch. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


“TI Want This One” 


‘‘T want a Westinghouse because I like the shape and the beauty 


‘*T want a Westinghouse because the weight is correctly balanced 
and it has the right ‘feel’ in my hand. 


‘‘T want a Westinghouse, too, for a still more important rea- 
son—T know that the parts I can’t see are right, because it’s made by 
a company famous for electrical engineering and the construction 
of electrical-apparatus of every kind.’ 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Irons are sold by 
central stations, electrical dealers, de- 
partment and hardware stores. See 
the different sizes. 


Make Electricity Help You 
Through the Summer 


Westinghouse Fans, Irons, Ranges, 
Toaster Stoves, Percolators, and other 
electric appliances are making cooler 
homes and less work for millions of 
people. Westinghouse Small Motors 
are running sewing machines, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
ice-cream freezers and saving labor 
in many other ways. Write for 
literature 4312 A and learn how 
to "makemelectricity our 
servant. 
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Copyright 1916 by i 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


You’ve heard many an earful about the Prince Albert patented process that 
cuts out bite and parch and lets you smoke your fill without a comeback! 
Stake your bank roll that it proves out every hour of the day, every day in the 
week, every week in the month and every 

month in the year! Yes, talk about dividends 
of delight, P. A. has the kind of delight that 
makes clipping coupons look like a sorry job! 


There’s sport smoking a pipe, but you know 
that you’ve got to have the right tobacco! 
We tell you Prince Albert will bang the doors 
wide open for you to come in on a good time! 
You'll think the joy-lid is off for fair, firing up 
every-little-so-often as the smoke-spirit strikes 
you— without a regret! 


All that delight can be yours! But you’ve got to 
“sit in” and be game and lay-to for a spell while : i 
you pass out the national joy smoke 

a nickel or a | 
dime for some Prince Albert; and, get the aroma of this 
fragrant tobacco as you open the package; and, jam that 
jimmy pipe brimful—and strike fire! My! My! You 
men who made a bad get-away will want to back up 
for a fresh start with P. A.! 


Swing on this say-so like it was a tip 
toa thousand-dollar bill! It’s worth 
that in happiness and content- 
ment to every man who knows 
what can be gotten out of 
Prince Albert, the na- 
tional joy smoke ! 


Reverse side 
of the tidy 
red tin 


Read both sides 
of the tidy red tin! 


Every Prince Albert package has a real message-to- 
you on its reverse side. You’ll read: “‘Process Pat- 
ented July 30th, 1907.” That means that the United 
States Government has granted a patent on the 
process by which Prince Albert is made. An 
by which tongue bite and throat parch 
are cut out! Everywhere tobacco 1s 
, sold you'll find Prince Albert await- 
ing you in toppy red bags, 5¢; tidy 
oe red tins, 10c; handsome Lam 
and half-pound tin humidors an 
in that clever crystal-glass hum!- 
dor with sponge-moistener ae 
that keeps the tobacco in suc 
fine condition —always. 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
Winston- 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
ght-heartedness. He clanked on to the 
ttle stable. Emil lit the lamp. Breen put 
1e coffee pot on the coals. 

“He’s going,” said Emil. 

“He is that. Blow high, blow low, he 
just be forth from this place.” 

At the bench outside Dick washed his 
ice and hands with a great spluttering, 
nd came in groping for the towel. 

“You’re not going to leave us, Dick?” 
uid Breen. In the lamplight his little old 
ice was puckered with distress. ‘There are 
yme who will miss you.” 

“Nine days, perhaps,” said Dick bit- 
rly. “No, I didn’t mean that. Some of 
ou are good friends. But I must go.” 

“Well, then; I’ll be jogging home my- 
lf. I’msorry it’s that way with you, boy. 
-ood-by, then—and good luck to you.” 

“Thesame to you,’ said Dick. ‘‘Solong.”’ 
Where the trail forked the old Irishman 
aused, irresolute. He mumbled to him- 


sf: 

“Gray they were—Katy’s eyes. A good 
ss, a merry lass. Dust she is, these two 
ad twenty years, and her young babe in 
er arms. How would you have me do, 
ttle wife? . . . Have your own way of it, 
ien.- It has been many a year since I have 
ired to make or to mar; but I’ve med- 
led already once to-day; please God, I’ll 
eee ‘once more this night—for Katy’s 
ike.’ 

He turned up the San Clemente trail. 


xXIT 


‘Ts it not brave to be a King, Techelles, 
Usumceusane, and Theridames, 

Ts it not passing brave to be a King, 

And ride in triumph through Persepolis?” 


YO, JUDITH, it was brave ranting; she 
) mouthed the sonorous, many-syllabled 
ames; proud step and princely hand were 
urposely mock heroic. But the high-poised 
ead, the kindling eye, the proud thrill in her 
ay’ young voice—these were unconscious 
nd above all assuming. 

“Judith! How you do go on!” 

“But your king didn’t ride in triumph 
atte San Clemente, Judith,” teased 
ily. 

“He slipped away like—like fu 

“Mist. The Arab. A snake, ‘a long, 
ickery snake.’ Morning dew. An eye- 
pener. A stack of whites. Your summer’s 
ages: Billy, you’re failing,’’ said Pierre. 
I noticed it on you this afternoon. Even 
ur Abysmal Ed unlimbered himself for a 
w well-chosen remarks; but you didn’t 
ave a word to throw at a dog.” 

“Right you are. I would have given 
ost anything for a soapstone,’ laughed 
illy. “It wasn’t somuch that I was scared, 
ther; I was only reasonably scared. But 
Ly poor wits couldn’t quite keep up with 
1e procession. It was just one simple little 
ing after another. Happenin’ in the 
mplest way too. No preliminaries; no 
itroductions; no explanations; no flour- 
hes. Just happened. Then some more 
appened.” 

“To my mind, if I may be permitted to 
se such a term,”’ said Dowlin, ‘‘the best 
ttle thing that Judith’s young man did 
as stickin’ up his hands and the white 
ag—makin’ terms with Connor. It may 
ave been crowded from notice by more 
sectacular happenings, but that was really 
ne big stunt of this eventful day. Any- 
ody’s got nerve. But it took brains to 
o that.” 

“Hear, hear!’ 

“Now you stop pickin’ on Ed,” snapped 
jolet. 

“Then my young man, as you call him, 

revented a general fight, you think?” 
aid Judith. 
_“*General fight’ is right. Relations were 
istinctly strained. A massacre, as far as 
ur own little bunch was concerned. Ask 
‘illy. Ask Pierre—that will be better.” 

“Far better,” agreed Billy. ‘I haven’t 
aught up yet. I’ve got as far as where old 
1an Mendenhall started to do a Paul 
tevere. But I’m still speculatin’ on why he 
idn’t jar the giant powder off, and if so, 
yhy not and what next? 

“That old chaise of his was proceedin’ 
rom thither to whence by great leaps and 
ounds when I caught a glimpse of it, dyna- 
ite gayly bobbin’ up and down and the 
oo steadyin’ it with his knee. 
‘ine!” 

“But we wander from Judith’s young 
aan,” said Pierre. ‘‘ My opinion was asked, 
believe. I string along with Ed. In my 
udgment we missed war by one clipped 
econd; and Rainboldt used that second. 
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Connor’s men had the bulge on our crowd; 
we were in the open. ’T'would have been 
the survival of the fleetest for us. It would 
have marred a pleasant afternoon. Then 
Connor’s men would have been picked off, 
one at a time, from up the hill.” 

“T don’t think you're fair to Mr. Con- 
nor,’’ said Violet. ‘‘He wouldn’t let his men 
shoot back at Clem Gray, you said. Don’t 
you give him any credit for that?’’ 

“Hello, young people! Holding a post 
mortem?” It was J. C., benevolent in the 
doorway. 

“We were just commenting on young 
Rainboldt’s management of you, Uncle 
Jim,” said Billy. ‘‘The way he told you 
where you might get off was worth coming 
miles to see.”’ 

‘‘Wish I might have been there,”’ sighed 
Violet. “It isn’t fair. When there’s any 
fun I have to stay at home because I’m 
a girl. It’s a shame. At any other time 
everybody treats me as if I were a boy. 
Judith never says: ‘The boys and Violet.’ 
She just says: ‘Bring the boys.’ Dad, I’m 
going to ask Mr. Rainboldt to bully you 
again, just for me—a private rehearsal.” 

“That young man will go far. He can 
have the keys of San Clemente any time he 
wants them.” J. C. paused for a twinkly 
smile. ‘‘ But, even when he was twisting me 
up into hard knots, he restrained himself. 
I noticed that he—he made reservations. 
He showed a consideration for me, a 
respectfulness, quite uncalled for by the 
circumstances—or so it seems tome. Con- 
fidentially, I think he had something on his 
mind; some private designs—what? Oh, 
Dowlin, Breen wants to see you at the gate. 
I nearly forgot to tell you.” 

“But what private designs could Dickie 
have?”’ inquired Billy, as Dowlin went 
out. ‘‘What could he want?” His spec- 
ulative- eye, in its wanderings, carefully 
avoided Miss Elliott. 

“Don’t know. But if he wants it he’ll 
get it,” said J. C. genially. ‘‘No use talk- 
ing, some of these cowboys are grown men. 
They have to think for themselves, and 
think quick, in that business. No time to 
send for experts. The bulk of the cowmen, 
like the bulk of any class of men, are only 
so-so, aside from their work; but when you 
get a good one you’ve got something.” 

Judith rose and made a deep curtsy. 

“Thank you, uncle. You are all wit- 
nesses to'that,” she said, impervious to 
banter and gibe. She had never been more 
radiant; she danced across the room now, 
light spinning, gossamer; she turned at the 
window and sang, gay, defiant, wistful, 
laughing: 

“What's this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not here: 

He whom I wished to see, 
Wished for to hear. 
What, when the ball was o’er, 

What made my heart so sore? 
Oh, it was parting with 
Robin Adair!” 


Violet made no remonstrance, but she 
favored Judith with a prim and decorous 
glance, to which Miss Elliott responded 
with a rebellious little moue. 

“What was that splendid quotation you 
gave us the other day, Pierre? The one 
you said applied so well to the cowmen 
who kept right on with their cowman-ing 
while civilization closed in on ’em?”’ 


“Oh, that! That was from the Chief 
Troubles with Kansas. Let’s see, how’d 
it go? Oh, yes: 


“‘Sowed in a dream amid the harvesting.” 


“By George, it’s true! This is their 
harvesting, poor old chaps! Some one has 
said that the history of Europe is written 
in the one line: ‘England is an island.’ 
And the history of America is the story of 
the pioneer. 

“We forget that, sometimes.” 

““What’s keeping Ed?” said Violet, ris- 
ing. ‘‘Let’s go out on the porch. I like that 
Mr. Breen. And the moonlight is glorious.” 

‘“‘Where’s Breen, Dowlin?” said J. C. 
on the porch. 

“Gone.” 

“Anything wrong, old man?” asked 
Pierre) quick to notice Dowlin’s troubled 

ace. 

“Ed’s grievin’ over the opportunity he 
missed when he made his little presenta- 
tion speech to Clem Gray,’’ mocked Billy. 
“Tt goes like this, Dowlin: 

“*Pray accept this humble offering as a 
slight token of our esteem and respect’— 
something like that.” 

The air was velvet. A cool, fresh, faint 
breeze rustled by and whispered secrets. 


EVENING POST 


“Bully moon!” grunted J. C. ‘“ Wonder- 
ful night!” 
“Wonderful!” echoed Judith. 


“Took how the floor of heaven . 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold!”’ 


She stretched out her hands to the night; 
her young voice rang out, glad and high, 
clear, strong and jubilant: 


“Tn such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise; in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.” 


“Judith, you madcap!” said Violet. 

“Clean bewitched, poor child,” groaned 
Billy. 

Judith’s eyes sparkled joyous mischief 
and defiance; she dropped one hand and 
waved the other slowly, beckoning, above 
her uplifted face: 


f 


“Tn such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


“T can’t stand this. The girl is fey 
whispered Dowlin to himself. Then he 
raised his voice: “‘Judith! Here a minute, 
won’t you?” 

He stepped into the hallway; Judith 
joined him. 

““Well?’’ she said cheerfully. ‘‘What do 
you want?” 

Dowlin paused, uncertain. Then he 
blurted out his word: “‘He’s going away— 
Rainboldt. For keeps.” 

“Oh!” said Judith. 

“In the morning. Breen came to tell 
me.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Judith, bracing her 
small mouth to piteous bravery. ‘‘Come 
to the piano, Ed. I’ll play and you sing. 
I—I don’t want to go back.”’ 

“You want us to go home, Judith? I’ll 
herd ’em away for you, after a bit. I’ll do 
a bluff at a song or two first. Then I'll 
hustle ’em out.” 

“You’re a good friend, Ed.” 


” 


Dick tossed restlessly upon his narrow 
bunk. ‘To-morrow he would pass from 
Judith Elliott’s life forever. He recounted 
the excellent and unanswerable reasons 
why it must be so. It was preposterous 
that he had dared to raise his eyes to her— 
serene, high, unattainable. What had he to 
offer her? Nothing. A cowboy, uncouth, 
unlettered, unmannered! Folly and mad- 
ness! 

Having thus firmly established that she 
was above and apart from him, he began 
again. Over and over he toiled at his end- 
less, hopeless task. Never to see her again, 
never to hear her voice! That she should 
forget him, that he should be to her, at best, 
amisty detail in a half-forgotten springtime, 
he could bear that. But—never to see her 
again! 

He rose at last, dressed, and went out 
into the night. A few clouds were in the 
sky, and a chill, keening wind wailed sadly 
through the trees. 

The high, cold stars, unchanged, unchang- 
ing, looked calmly down upon him from 
immeasurable heights; the moon’s pitiless 
light fell on the drear and lonely hills, show- 
ing their barrenness and savage desolation 
with cruel distinctness. 

a Heturned up the trail to the San Clemente 
ap. 

There was no slightest glance or tone of 
hers that he did not remember now. The 
warm mystery of her wistful face rose before 
him, thrilled him, lured him on. How fair 
she was, how sweet and good and true. She 
must not know, she must never dream. It 
would only grieve her. 

He paused at the last little hill below 
San Clemente Pass. There, in the crest 
above him, she had given him the dollar. 
Was that a lifetime ago? And he had 
thrown it away—fool that he was—instead 
of explaining and making it easier for her. 
He would find that coin now and keep it— 
always. 

That was the tree, that bush-topped 
cedar, beyond the second little gully 

at was that—white—moving?, 

The neighbor stars bent low to kiss the 
hills: the dear old hills, never again to be 
remembered apart from youth and hope 
and love. For it was Judith, weeping, 
sobbing, searching 

The wise old moon hid then behind a 
cloud. So they did not find the dollar, 


(THE END) 


OODYEAR Blue Streak non- 
skid Bicycle Tires sell every- 
where for $2.50 each, while 

bicycle tires marketed in the old way 
cost from $3 to $5 each. 

The difference is chiefly due to the fact 
that Goodyear makes but one single 
tube bicycle tire, the guaranteed 
Blue Streak. 

One standard quality, one standard 
price, one guarantee—means better 
value for the bicycle rider. 

Get Goodyear Blue Streaks non-skid, from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer—$2.50 each. They 
carry the same guarantee as tires for which 
you are asked to pay as high as $10 a pair. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio, 


GooD/YEAR 


Bicycle Tires 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 


and permits summer activities without embar. 
rassment. Does not check healthful perspiratioa 
—simply neutralizes all body odors. A white, 
greaseless cream—harmless to skin and clothing. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


ATA INTER 
: RITE today for Booklet 
“M” and get the facts 
about our system of receiving 
deposits by mail from people 

f in all parts of the world. 
4% compound interest paid 


on deposits of any amount from 
$1 upwards. 


SSAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


ITAL & SURPLUS $ 7,000,000.00 ©: 


ly Rapiel,* ireless Cooker 
My — 30 Days—FREE 

— eery Cookevery mealon it: 
4 If you are not satisfied and 
4 delighted I will refund 
“/\ every cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. 
Full set of famous ‘“ Wear 
ver’ aluminum cooking 
utensils comes with it. 
a Ask for free book of val- 
uable recipes. 
CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


J UDSo Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Rates on Shipments of 
utomobiles 
443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 WhitehallBuild- 
ing, New York; 640 Old South Building, Boston; 435 
Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles; 855 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco. Write Nearest Office. 


Dept. 14 
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Your Ford Engine 
May Be Ruined 


—the cylinders and pistons scored,—the 
bearings burned out, etc.,—necessitating 
a large repair bill,—unless you are ever 
watchful of your oiling system. Proper 
lubrication is vital. Practically every car 
except the Ford is factory equipped with 
a force feed oiling system with a gauge on 
the dash, showing the oil flow. You Ford 
owners will also be able to watch the oil 
supply from your seat, at all times,— if 
you install a 


“FORDS 


It. gives you the same freedom from worry 
and heedless repair bills that other car owners 
enjoy. Saves over 50% on oil. Your motor will 
run smoother, cooler, have more power and last 
longer at less expense to you. Price only $5.00. 

F Helpful booklet, ‘‘ Preventing Ford Re- 
i ree pair Bills.” Write for your copy today. 
~*® 


PERKINS MFG. COMPANY 
4 Fifth and Mulberry Streets 


Des Moines, lowa 


eine 
THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain extract, in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 


2-CYLINDER 


> BR pee 
ROWBOAT MOTOR * 
Original 2-Cylinder Rowboat Motor ¢ : 
HE motor that is free Fu & 
from vibration—it does not 
shake the boat. Simple to un- 
derstand, run and manage. Speed- 
ier than most launches. Well made 
—handsome design—beautifulfinish. 
Catalog Sent on Request. 
KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. Né 
256-A South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


———————— 


KN 
4 


M TYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
\ ! bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
sy Other guaranteed models $11.95, $14.75 
and $17.60. A few good second-hand 

lj] bicycles taken in trade, $3 to $8 to clear. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R-55, CHICAGO 
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Al MAJOR-LEAGUE MOTHER-IN-LAW 


“They’re thinking about that money— 
that’s all,” I declared. 

“Suppose they are,” she suggested; ‘‘all 
of them have their plans and they think you 
are the only man who can help them to get 
the extra money for their homes, auto- 
mobiles and things. It means the loss of 
only one share to you.” 

I got the point all right. Here I was, 
standing in the way of happiness to them 
all just for a measly little money that I 
might make on the stage. 

All this time I had overlooked the fact 
that, as I was in perfect condition, it was 
my duty to go in and work when called 
upon. I had not appreciated the thought- 
fulness of the manager in permitting me to 
use my own judgment. He had the right 
to order me to do what he thought was 
best. If I pretended to have a bad arm I 
should be acting a lie. I should be dis- 
honest, while the players were trying to 
make it easy for me. 

A sickening feeling came over me as I 


| thought about how rotten I should feel if 


I stayed out of the game on a lying excuse 
and the team went on and lost. It would 
be worse than if I went in and did my best, 
even if I did lose. 

I thought all this out in silence, forgetting 
that my wife and mother-in-law were at the 
table with me. 

“Son, you haven’t touched your break- 
fast,’ Mother Davis reminded me. ‘‘ You 
must eat if you expect to keep strong and 
not be nervous.” 

“T’m not only going to eat, mother,’’ I 
suddenly blurted out, “but I’m going to 
pitch that ball game this afternoon; and 
I’m going to give them the best I have in 
the shop as long as they’ll let me stick!’’ 

“Thank God for that!” the old lady 
cried; and she and Mary both kissed me. 

“T knew you were a real man,” said 
Mother Davis. 

“And I’m prouder of you than I ever 
was in my life!’’ exclaimed Mary. 

Yes; and I was pretty proud of myself, I 
don’t mind telling you. 

Reta Hardy came in after breakfast, and 
when she found out what was going to hap- 
pen I thought she’d have a fit. She 
couldn’t see it at all, but it didn’t take her 
long to discover that her way of thinking 
was unpopular. 

At the clubhouse that afternoon the 


| players got round and kidded me into think- 


ing I was a bear cat. They said the only 
chance of winning was in my pitching and, 
even if we lost, that Boston gang would 
know they’d been in a fight. That spirit 
made me feel better. 


That last game was some battle! 

Having had two cracks at those Boston 
batters, I knew pretty well what each of 
them could hit, and I made up my mind at 
the start that I’d not pitch a bad ball all 
day. If you were there you’ll know that I 
came pretty near making good too. 

Until you’ve been in a game like that you 
can’t understand the feeling that seems to 
take hold of a whole team—nervous ten- 
sion, the writers call it. Every ball pitched 
carried a responsibility and forty thousand 
people had their eyes on it. There were no 
let-ups, no easy stages, nofun. It was fight 
and figure every inch of the way, knowing 
that one slip would spill the beans. 

Robins was going great guns for the 
Bluelegs and we rocked along for five in- 
nings without a score. The infield behind 
me played like a perfect machine; in fact, 
the fielding on both sides was marvelous, 
the hitting scarce. 

In the sixth inning, though, the first 
break came when Joe Evans, our second 
baseman, hit one of Robins’ curves on the 
nose and slammed a drive into deep right 
field for three bases. A long fly sent him 
in and New York had the jump. From 
then on the Bluelegs fought like tigers, try- 
ing every trick known to the trade. 

In the eighth inning Robins, having 
shown signs of weakening, was taken out to 
let Eddie Wallace, a pinch hitter, bat for 
him. I didn’t know exactly what to pitch 
to Wallace, but the catcher called for a fast 
one straight over and 
I shot it there like a 
bullet. There was a 
sharp crack and the 
ball, hit squarely on 
the nose, went 
straight for the bag 
at third and, striking 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


the canvas cushion, bounded high in the 
air. Before it could be fielded Wallace was 
on second and I was in the hole. 

I did everything I could on the next man, 
but he finally got away with a sacrifice 
bunt, advancing the runner. Fearing a 
long fly I walked Williams, a heavy hitter; 
but it did no good. The next man hit a 
fluky Texas Leaguer over second and Wal- 
lace came home with the tying run. I 
struck out the next two men, but the dam- 
age had been done. The fight had started 
all over. 

Wilkins, a left-hander, went into the box 
for Boston and we battled on into extra 
innings. 

As I walked to the bench between innings 
the crowd—eyen the Boston rooters— 
would cheer me. The players told me that 
I was pitching the best game of ball ever 
turned out in a World’s Series. I knew this 
to be true, and I could tell from the expres- 
sions of the men on the Boston bench that 
they also thought so. Wilkins was also 
going great and the players on both sides 
appreciated our work so much that they 
stopped trying to rattle us from the coach- 
ing lines. 

Frequently I would glance up at the 
stand to see the drawn and excited faces of 
Mary and her mother. They had stopped 
applauding early in the game—just sat 
there with their eyes glued on me as if their 
bodies had been petrified. The strain was 
awful. Even the fellows in the press box 
felt it. Several of the old-timers among 
the reporters told me afterward that they 
could not have stood it much longer. A 
funny thing about it, though, is that the 
farther I went, the better I felt. I had lost 
my fears. 

But the blow-off had to come, and it was 
in the eleventh inning that the old tension 
snapped. 

Evans, leading off for us that inning, 
smashed a drive into deep right that struck 
the grass and bounded over the low fence 
for a home run. 

There was never such a scene in the 
world as the way those New York rooters 
tried to tear up that grand stand, even 
though outnumbered. 

That one run was all:we got, but it 
seemed like enough. When I went to the 
box I knew that we had to retire only three 
men and win the world’s championship. 
How I gloried in myself, now that I had 
taken the chance of pitching! The heavy 
end of the Boston batting order was up, 
but even that didn’t faze me. 

Harrison, the first batter, took an awful 
swing at a slow one and, topping it, rolled 
the ball toward third—a swinging bunt, we 
call it. The third baseman ran in to handle 
it, but, thinking the ball would roll foul, let 
it alone. 

Instead of going foul, though, the ball 
struck a pebble and turned in, stopping 
dead on the chalk line for a hit. 

“‘Don’t let a piece of luck like that bother 
yore the manager yelled. ‘Go to it, old 

oy!” 

I struck out the next man, but had trou- 
ble on my hands with Hopkins. I was 
afraid to give him a good ball and, in trying 
to work the corners, slipped him a base on 
balls. That put two men on the bases, with 
one out. It was getting serious. I still had 
the best of. it, though, and put everything 
I had on the old pill. The next man drove 
a long fly to left field. 

Then it happened! 

In their eagerness to make a sure catch 
and a throw to third to head off the runner 
from taking an extra base, Conway, the 
left fielder, and Miller, center fielder, ran 
together. In the violent collision the ball 
fell safe between them and before either 
could field it both runs had scored and the 
championship was gone! ’ 

I was stunned. The crowd was stunned. 
Not even a roar of applause came from the 
Boston rooters who had bet their money on 
the game. Such an inglorious ending to a 
wonderful game completely knocked them 
out. I dared not look at the box where sat 
Mary and her mother. I was dazed and 


really didn’t know what I was doing. 


} 
. | 
June 17, 19; 


Standing there alone in the middle , 
the diamond, I heard a sudden burst « 
applause from what appeared to be the Ne 
York part of thestand. I turned to find th 
manager putting his arm round my shou 
der. For the first time in my life I sq: 
tears in his eyes. Then I understood. Th 
crowd also understood. The cheer of syn 
pathy spread all round the stand. | 

“Never mind, old man!” said the mar 
ager with a tremor in his voice, “Yo 
pitched the greatest game in the worl¢ 
You are a real hero now. Don’t let this de 
feat bother you. It has made you greatey 
They ’’—he indicated the crowd—“ know i 
wasn’t your fault.” ‘ 

In another minute I heard the rush 0 
flying feet and the whole New York tean 
was round me. There was not a dry eye i1 
the bunch as they escorted me, almost ten 
derly, to the clubhouse. 

Fellows, I felt like a real big man a 
that moment. I had done my best anc 
my pals knew it. I had not thrown then 
down. Not one of them ever even mentionec 
money and they haven’t to this day. Inoy 
wear a beautiful diamond stickpin, showing 
what those boys thought of me. : 

We spent the next half hour in trying 
to pacify the two fielders who had kicked 
away the whole works. They cried like 
babies, accusing themselves of having lost 
for me the greatest ball game ever pitched. 
Their grief was so great it was almost im- 
possible to console them. Honestly, I felt 
lots sorrier for them than I did for myself. 

It was nearly dark when I reached the 
hotel. In the room I found Mary and her 
mother, red-faced and with eyes swollen 
from weeping. The minute they saw me 
they started in again. ~ d 

I’d console them a while, and then Mary 
would start in consoling me. It was some 
half hour of doings—take it from me! The 
old lady was almost hysterical. 

“It’s all my fault! It’s all my fault!” she 
kept saying, and would then berate herself 
as an old woman who tried to mix up in 


things that were not her business. : 
““Son, I haven’t got much,” she said to 
me; “but you can have it all. It was my 
fault, every bit of it! Oh!’’ And she 
started in weeping again. ‘‘Why did Ido 
it ? ” ry : 
““What’s your fault, mother?” I finally 
asked her. 2: 
“This! This!!’? she almost screamed, 
and drew from the blouse of her dress a 
folded telegram. As she wept, I read it: 


“RUBE VICKS, care New York Grays, 
“Boston, Massachusetts: ; 
“All the papers have made you hero. 
Take no chances on losing and spoiling the 
rep. Stay out of game to-day and I can 
guarantee you ten weeks on the big time 
at one thousand. Contracts ready. Answer. 

“Bert Harpy, Booking Office Building. 


The defeat had so dazed me that for 
minute I didn’t tumble. 4 

“Well, what about it?” I asked, throw- 
ing the message on the table. 

“Tt came this morning,” the old lady 
wailed. “Nobody knew it but me, and I 
hid it. I was afraid it would keep you from 
beingaman. Now I’vemadeyouloseevery- 
thing!” : eee 

“No; you haven’t,” I said, taking the 
old lady in my arms. ‘Mother, you ve 
helped me make a man of myself. I might 
have fallen for that telegram.” 

I looked at it again. ’ d 

“‘Mary,”’ I said to my wife, “I wouldn't 
work for that fellow now if he gave me 
ten thousand dollars a week. I amount a 
something now. If I had run out of tha 
game I would have been an ordinary cur, 
and that’s what he wanted to mak 

The next morning I found myself t j 
biggest baseball figure in America. T’ll ie 
I got a thousand telegrams of Bi ad 
Before noon the real head of the boo : 
office telegraphed me an offer of en 
hundred dollars a week, with nothing t ab 
out for agent’s commission, and aroute tha 
would last all winter. 

I also got another 
Hardy, but I tore it 


telegram from Bert 
up. kept the one, 
though, that the 0 
lady held out on me. 
And you can bet tha’ 
as long as it is before 
me there’ll beno bum 
gag in my act a out 
a mother-in-law. 
Am Iright? 
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NEW YORK ASTOUNDED 


Read the Criticisms 


y At Carnegie Hall, on April 28th, there assembled what was said to be the most distin- 4 
N guished audience of the year. 2500 of Manhattan’s most cultured people came to A 
hear Madame Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera, match her glorious voice against 
Thomas A. Edison’s Re-Creation of that voice by means of his latest invention 

. Remember, this was the pitiless test of an actual direct comparison, for the purpose 
of ogeaettvats whether Edison’s new art does in fact re-create the human voice 
so perfectly that the Re-Creation cannot be distinguished from the original. 

| Read what New York’s critics say in the columns of their own newspapers: 

. New York Tripune—/April 29, 1916 It was quite impossible to know when the phonograph was 

““Mme. Rappold stepped forward, and leaning one arm affec- singing alone.”’ 

tionately on the phonograph, began to sing an air from “Tosca.” New York GLope—April 28, 1916 

| ‘The phonograph also began to sing at the top of its mechanical SAT ficts heae phanowmph. waathtenalase 

lungs, with exactly the same accent and intonation. . . . It is : 
the latest triumph of Thomas A. Edison.’’ Y 
4 New York Eventnc Matt—May 2, 1916 He has succeeded in eee the human voice. y, g 
““The ear could not tell when it was listening to the pore sep Brooktyn Dairy EacLe—April 29, 1916 
alone and when to actual voice and reproduction together. . . *“No one could tell which was the real and which the reproduced.’’ 
Marie Rappold 

has just concluded a brilliant season with 

the Metropolitan Opera Co. Here you see 

her actually singing in direct comparison 

with Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 

Madame Rappold and many other great 

artists (both singers and instrumentalists) 

have thus proved that Edison’s Re-Creation 

of their work cannot be distinguished from 

their actual performances. Hear Edison’s 

| Re-Creation of Madame Rappold’s won- 

| derful voice, then hear Rappold herself at 

| the Metropolitan next season or while she 

1s on tour this season. 
Lookin your Local Papers 
for the announcement of a merchant who 
is licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate 
y and sell this new invention. Write us for 


the booklet ‘‘Music’s Re-Creation’’ and 
also ask for a Symposium of Musical Re- 
views of Edison’s New Art by America’s 
leading newspapers. 


What will you have in your home? Will you have the New Edison, which Literally 
Re-Creates all forms of music, or will you have an ordinary talking machine ? 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 235A, Orange, N. J. 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


More World’ Records 


On another page of this issue appears a Cadillac Motor Car 
advertisement announcing the remarkable trans-continental 
record made by Edwin G. Baker in a Cadillac Eight Roadster 
during the week of May 8th. 


It was a wonderful performance for the car—and for the man. 


Also it was a wonderful performance for the Delco System 
of Cranking, Lighting and Ignition with which the car was 
equipped. 


Especially was it a wonderful achievement for Delco Ignition. 


Never before was any system of ignition called upon to stand 
up under such a prolonged and terrific strain. 


In the trip across the Continent something over 45,000,000 
separate and effective sparks were delivered with unfailing 
precision. 


The automatic spark advance took care of the high, sus- 
tained speed on the level stretches as well as the slackened 
speed through the cities and over bad roads. 


Not once during the long, hard grind was it necessary 
to make an adjustment or give a thought to the ignition 
system. 


As Mr. Baker said: ‘‘The engine didn’t miss a shot during 
the entire run—not even a spark plug needed cleaning.”’ 


Delco dependability was again strikingly demonstrated. 


Is ut any wonder that motor car buyers, in constantly 
increasing numbers, are demanding—and getting— 
Delco Equipped Cars? 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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If your dealer cannot supply 
you with the above Sterno 


Cooking Outfits, send the - 


signed coupon together with 
your remittance direct to us, 
and we will fill your order 
by prepaid Parcel Post. 


. Heat 


~9F Instant Cookinsa 


Sterno | 
Canned 


Heat 


For Instant Cookits. 


COUPON 
ILL out and present this Couron 
to your dealer and he is author- 


ized to give you from | to 3 ten- 
cent tins of Sterno Canned Heat (in 
addition to the can that comes with 
every outfit) free of charge, according 
to our offer below. : 
Name. 
Address: <= 


Amount of Purchase 


Go Get These 3 Cans at Your Dealer’s, Using Coupon Above 


TERNO Canned Heat is a paste, which, 
at a scratch of a match, will burn over 
an hour and can be extinguished and re- 

lit again and again, until the bottommost par- 
ticle in the tin is consumed. 


It is smokeless, odorless, dangerless, non-spillable, and 
has the new flame-reducer which economizes and con- 


centrates the heat. Nothing to fuss over; no greasy, dog- 
eared wick (like alcohol lamps); nothing to do but light. 


Only a few of the scores of uses of Sterno Canned Heat 
are shown in the above pictures. 


To introduce it to readers of “The Saturday Evening 


Post” who don’t know what Sterno Canned Heat is 


and does, we authorize the dealer in your home town 
to distribute it as follows: 


During Our 10-Day Sale, Starting June 15th and Ending June 24th 


3 extra cans with every purchase of the $1.50 (or more) Sterno Cooking Outfit 
2 extra cans with every purchase of the $1.00 Sterno Cooking Outfit 
| extra can with every purchase of the 50c Sterno Cooking Outfit 


Always look for the grooved can with ‘‘Canned Heat’’ on the red label. 


9S. STERNA 


50° 4 


—-—, 


| “ 
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“Sterno” Cooking Conveniences 


50c Outfit a} 
This is the 50c Outfit, consisting a ey 


of a pint-size boiler, heavily nickel- 
ed; acover with non-heating, ebon- 
ized knob; aneat, collapsible stand 
that nests within boiler when 
packed for traveling; and a can of 
Sterno Canned Heat. 

Price in Canada 75c. 


| 


$1.00 Outfit 


This is the $1 Outfit, consisting of 
solid-brass, globular boiler, heavily 
nickeledand polished ;coverofsame 
material; non-heating, ebonized 
handles; fine, satin-finish serving- 
tray; and tin of Sterno Canne 

Heat. Price in Canada $1.50 


This is the $1.50 Outfit, con- 
sisting of a beautiful boiler 
and stand with ebonized base. 


At home on the best tables. 


10c Sample Can 


Write for Booklet, describing 
the many Sterno Cooking Con- 
veniences for every household 
use. If you don’t wish to take 
advantage of our special offer, 
send 10c for a sample can. 


Sold by Druggists, Hardware Dealers, Department, Dry Goods and Specialty Stores. 


ONS COED Cee omc oO ipeavenuessnicie7 theot, New York 


$1.50 Outfit 


$150 


OSS 


Price in Canada $2,50 


<< This protects 
the flame from out- 
side draughts. 


~<—€ This is the 
Sterno Heat-Regu- 
lator. 
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DRAWN BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


In This Number 


COUSIN EGBERT INTERVENES—By Harry Lech Wilson THE CROOK—By Ring W. Lardner 
THE BLUE-WATER FEVER—By Peter B.Kyne THE ROOF OF ARMAGEDDON—By Will Irwin 


Z lea See, could not Use 6 
Z ve nia and veveies Misc a year to perfect 
Speeds, Bee 


— presenting a choice that will harmonize perfectly 


L 
/ possible to attain heretofore in moderate-priced rugs 
/ with varying color schemes in wall paper and 


paint. 


The regular line of Congoleum Rugs 


The waterproof qualities of Congoleum 
Rugs make them ideal for kitchens and bath 
rooms, where cleanliness and sanitary con- 
ditions are essential—a simple mopping 
keeps them clean and new. On the porch 
they are storm and sun-proof. In sitting 
rooms, dining rooms, halls, bed rooms, their 
rich patterns add greatly to the beauty of 
the home. Andif alow-priced rug is desired 
for dining room, bed room or kitchen, Con- 
goleum Rugs are absolutely what you want. 


Lie flat without fastening 


The fact that Congoleum Rugs lie flat with- 
out fastening; that their patterns and colors 
are carefully blended and in beautiful taste; 
that the price is lower than has ever been 
known before for a similar product—make 
them the most popular low-priced rugs on 
the market. 
Sizes and Prices 


3 feetx3 feet $ ‘Pe = 6 fee ps 9 feet 22 .90 each 
3 feet x 414 feet 6 feetx 12 feet 5.20 each 
3 feetx6 feet 1 3% Be 

4) feet x 414 feet 1.50 each Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 
42 feetx6 feet 1.95 each 9 feetx12 feet $8.00 each 
6 feetx6 feet 2.60 each 101% feet x 12 f 9.00 each 
The prices quoted in this advertiseme e slightly higher in 


the far West ai nd Cag nada. 


> 


ee 
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/ Beautiful—Waterproof—Low-priced 
7 "[ HERE is hardly a home in the country that in 


These beautiful rugs have no equal. in attractiveness 
at anywhere near their price, being faithful reproduc- 
tions of the work of the greatest rug designers. 


Our splendidly equipped plants and enormous facili- 
ties enable us to reduce the price to a figure that is 
amazing when one considers the exceptional beauty 
and superior quality which have been attained. 
Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in six beautiful designs and 
in three sizes only: 


6x9 ft., $5.50, 9x 10% ft. $10.00, 9x 12 ft., $11.00 


Congoleum Rug Borders 
Don’t forget our beautiful Congoleum Rug 
Borders. These look exactly like quartered 
oak flooring. They are not like hand painted 
imitations as they are printed from the 
actual wood itself. 


For the borders of a room outs ide a ee Congal eum 
Rig Borders wi ill give the effe ct of a real hardwood 
floor at a surprisingly low price. 


look like ne 
Made sacralte 36 inches and 24 inches wide, oo 
for 50c. per yard a nd 40e. per yard respectively. 
Congoleum-By -The-Yard 
We also make over thirty patterns of Congoleum 
Floor Covering by the yard, 72 inches wide, and 
they are waterproof, rot-proof and need no fastening. 
Be sure the name Congoleum 
is on the bac 
This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug 
Besdes ECan -yard have made such 
are bat in certain 
i 


siti 
GOLEUM on the ba a: 


Handsome Rug Color Chart Free 
Be sure to send for our Rug Chart, which shows a 
number of the new Art-Rug patterns, so that you 
may see for yourself are beauty and attractiveness of 
the new line. Simply send your name and address. 


The Congoleum Co Company 
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For sale by dealers everywhere, 
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Gite BLACK 
(Cer "A B Tread, 
emer snera ete 9 A SETS 


“WHEN in the course of human events’—you run “RAO TAX”, comparatively, for car up-keep because of 
into a bad stretch of road, where the going is tough, Firestone resiliency, which protects the machine and 
it’s good to remember that your car carries Firestones. gives maximum road grip with traction and economy of 
It means freedom from anxiety—“no tax’’ on the nerves. gasoline—Most Miles per Dollar. 
“No tax’? worth mention for repairs because of the See the nearest Firestone man 


, Firestone in-built endurance and tough, 
wear-resisting tread—Most Miles per Dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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HERE is no condition of climate, no change of occupation, no 
manner of living that makes Ivory Soap less indispensable. 


In the frozen North as in the sunny South its mildness and purity are 
needed so that tender skins may be washed without irritation. 


For those who do rough work as for those whose hands show only 
the soil of play, its soft, thick, bubbling lather produces the thorough 
cleanness desired. 


In the mining cabin as in the luxurious home, its safety and efficiency 
make its scope of work unlimited and enable it to answer every need. 


The exclusive Ivory features give it a permanent and universal appeal. 
They are the qualitie that everybody wants, no matter how, when 
or where soap is used. 


IVORY SOAP...... | l= ss 998% PURE 


IT FLOAT? 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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Number 52 


T TAKES all kinds of foreigners to 
make a world,”’ said Ma Pettengill— 
irrelevantly, I thought, because the 
remark seemed to be inspired merely 

y the announce- 
ient of Sandy Saw- 
Ile that the mule 
srry’s hip had been 
id open by a kick 
om the mule Alice, 
id that the bearer 
f the news had 
sund no less than 
yurteen stitches 
2eded to mend the 
mt. 

Sandy brought 
is news to the 
wner of the Arrow- 
2>ad as she relaxed 
_my company on 
ie west veranda of 
1eranch house and 
‘ented the golden 
ask with burning 
bacco of an infe- 
or but popular 
rand. I listened 
it idly to the mi- 
ite details of the 
itastrophe, discov- 
‘ing more enter- 
tinment in the 
lemn wake of light 

dulled sun was 
aving as it slipped 
rer thesagging rim 

Arrowhead Pass. 
nd yet, through 
y absorption in 
ie shadows that 
yw played far off 
nong the folded 
lls, there did come 
‘arply the impres- 
on that this Saw- 
lle person was 
welling too insist- 
itly upon the precise number of stitches required by the breach in Jerry’s hide. 

“Fourteen—yes, ma’am; fourteen stitches. That there Alice mulesure needs handling. 
ourteen regular ones. I’d certainly show her where to head in at, like now she was 
y personal property. Me, I’d abuse her shamefully. Only eleven I took last time in 
dor old Jerry; and here now it’s plumb fourteen—yes, ma’am; fourteen good ones. Say, 
yu get fourteen of them stitches in your hide, and I bet—— Thought, at first, I could make 
velve do, but it takes full fourteen, with old Jerry nearly tearing the chute down while I 
as taking these fourteen ——”’ 

I began to see numbers black against that glowing panorama in the west. A monstrous 
: repeated itself stubbornly along the gorgeous reach of it. 

“Yes, ma’am—fourteen; you can go out right now and count ’em yourself. And like 
ebbe I’ll have to go down to town to-morrow fur some more of that King of Pain Liniment, 
1 account of Lazarus and Bryan getting good and lamed in this same mix-up, and me 
tting fall the last bottle we had on the place and busting her wide open ——”’ 

“Don’t you bother to bust any more!” broke in his employer in a tone that I found 
isp with warning. ‘‘There’s a whole new case of King of Pain in the storeroom.”’ 

“Hunh!” exclaimed the surgeon, ably conveying disappointment thereby. “And like 
yw if I did go down I could get the new parts for that there mower 2 

“That’ssomething for meto worry about exclusively. I’ll begin when we got something 
mow.” There was finished coldness in this. 

_“Hunh!” The primitive vocable now conveyed a lively resentment, but there was 
pleading of a patient sufferer in what followed. “And like at the same time, 
wing to make the trip anyway for these here supplies and things, I could stop just a 
inute at Doe Martingale’s and have this old tooth of mine took out, that’s been achin’ 
ce a knife stuck in me fur the last fourteen—well, fur about a week now—achin’ night 
id day—no sleep at all now fur seven, eight nights; so painful I get regular delirious, 
t me tell you. And, of course, all wore out the way I am, I won’t be any good on the 
ace till my agony’s relieved. Why, what with me suffering so horrible, I just wouldn’t 


Mrs. Tracy Bangs Fought Her.Way Out of the Mob, Looking as Wild as Any Person in a Crazy House 


hardly know my own name sometimes if 
you was to come up and ask me!” 

The woman’s tone became more than 
ever repellent and cutting. 

‘“Never you 
mind about not 
knowing your own 
name. I got it on 
the pay roll, andit’ll 
still be there to- 
morrow if you’re 
helping Buck get 
out the rest of them 
fence posts like I 
told you. If you 
happen to get stuck 
for your name when 
I ain’t round, and 
theinquiring parties 
won’t wait, just ask 
the Chinaman; he 
never forgets any- 
thing he’s learned 
once. Or I'll write 
it out on a card, so 
you can show it to 
anybody who rides 
up and wants to 
know it in a hurry.” 

“HAHunh!” 

The powers of 
this brief utterance 
had not yet been 
exhausted. It now 
conveyed despair. 
With bowed head 
the speaker dully 
turned and with- 
drew from our pres- 
ence. As he went I 
distinctly heard him 
mutter: 

“Hunh!  Four- 
teen! Four-teen! 
And seven! And 
twenty-eight!’’ 

“‘Say,there!’’ his 
callous employer 
called after him. ‘‘Why don’t you get Boogles to embroider that name of yours on the 
front of your shirt? He’d adore to doit. And you can still read, can’t you, in the midst 
of your agonies?”’ 

There was no response to this taunt. The suffering one faded slowly down the path 
to the bunkhouse and was lost in its blackness. A light shone out, and presently came 
somber chords from a guitar, followed by the voice of Sandy in gloomy song: “‘There’s 
a broken heart for every light on Broadway 4 

I was not a little pained to discover this unsuspected vein of cruelty in a woman I 
had long admired. And the woman merely became irrelevant with her apothegm about 
foreigners. I ignored it. 

“What about that sufferer down there in the bunkhouse?” I demanded. “ Didn’t 
you ever have toothache?”’ 

“No; neither did Sandy Sawtelle. He ain’t a sufferer; he’s just a liar.’ 

‘6 Why?” 

“So I'll let him go to town and play the number of them stitches on the wheel. Sure! 
He’d run a horse to death getting there, make for the back room of the Turf Club 
Saloon, where they run games whenever the town ain’t lidded too tight, and play roulette 
till either him or the game had to close down. Yes, sir; he’d string his bets along on 
fourteen and seven and twenty-eight and thirty-five, and if he didn’t make a killing he’d 
believe all his life that the wheel was crooked. Stitches in a mule’s hide is his bug. He 
could stitch up any horse on the place and never haye the least hunch; but let it be a 
mule Say! Down there right now he’s thinking about the thousand dollars or so 
I’m keeping him out of. I judge from his song that he’d figured on a trip East to New 
York City or Denver. At that, I don’t know as I blame him. Yes, sir; that’s what 
reminded me of foreigners and bazaars and vice, and so on—and poor Egbert Floud.” 

My hostess drew about her impressive shoulders a blanket of Indian weave that 
dulled the splendors of the western sky, and rolled a slender cigarette. By the ensuing 
flame of a match I saw that her eyes gleamed with the light of pure narration. 
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“Foreigners, bazaars, vice and Egbert Floud?” I mur- 
mured, wishing these to be related more plausibly one to 
another. 

“I’m coming to it,” said the lady; and, after two 
sustaining inhalations from the new cigarette, forthwith 
she did: 


It was late last winter, while I was stillin Red Gap. The 
talk went round that we’d ought to have another some- 
thing for the Belgians. We’d had a concert, the proceeds 
of which run up into two figures after all expenses was 
paid; but it was felt something more could be done— 
something in the nature of a bazaar, where all could get 
together. The Mes-dames Henrietta Templeton Price and 
Judge Ballard were appointed a committee to do some 
advance scouting. 

That was where Egbert Floud come in, though after it 
was all over anyone could see that he was more to be pitied 
than censured. These well-known society leaders consulted 
him among others, and Cousin Egbert says right off that, 
sure, he’ll help ’em get up something if they’ll agree to 
spend a third of the loot for tobacco for the poor soldiers, 
because a Belgian or anyone else don’t worry so much 
about going hungry if they can have a smoke from time to 
time, and he’s been reading about where tobacco is sorely 
needed in the trenchés.’ He felt strong about it, because 
one time out on the trail he lost all his own and had to 
smoke poplar bark or something for two weeks, nearly 
burning his flues out. 

The two Mes-dames agreed to this, knowing from their 
menfolk that tobacco is one of the great human needs, 
both in war and in peace, and knowing that Cousin Egbert 
will be sure to donate handsomely himself, he always 
having been the easiest mark in town; so they said they 
was much obliged for his timely suggestion and would he 
think up some novel feature for the bazaar; and he said 
he would if he could, and they went on to other men of 
influence. 

Henrietta’s husband, when he heard the money wouldn’t 
all be spent for mere food, said he’d put up a choice lot in 
Price’s Addition to be raffled off—a lot that 
would at some future date be worth five 
thousand dollars of anybody’s money, and 
that was allright; and some of the merchants 
come through liberal with articles of use and 
adornment to be took chances on. 

Even old Proctor Knapp, the richest man 
in town, actually give up something after 
they pestered him for an hour. He owns the 
People’s Traction Company and he turned 
over a dollar’s worth of street-car tickets to 
be raffled for, though saying he regarded 
gambling as a very objectionable and un- 
certain vice, and a person shouldn’t go into 
anything without being sure they was dead 
certain to make something out of it, war or 
no war, he knowing all about it. Why 
wouldn’t he, having started life as a poor, 
ragged boy and working his way up to where 
parties that know him is always very careful 
indeed when they do any business with him? 

Some of the ladies they consulted was 
hostile about the tobacco end of it. Mrs. 
Tracy Bangs said that no victim of the weed 
could keep up his mentality, and that she, 
for one, would rather see her Tracy lying in 
his casket than smoking vile tobacco that 
would destroy his intellect and make him a 
loathsome object in the home. She said she 
knew perfectly well that if the countries at 
war had picked their soldiers from non- 
smokers it would have been all over in just 
a few days—and didn’t that show you that 
the tobacco demon was as bad as the rum 
demon? 

Mrs. Leonard Wales was not only bitter 
about tobacco but about any help at all. 
She said our hard storms of that winter had 
been caused by the general hatred in Europe which created 
evil waves of malignity; so let ’em shoot each other till 
they got sense enough to dwell together in love and amity — 
and we shouldn’t prolong the war by sending ’em soup and 
cigarettes, and so on. Her idea seemed to be that if Red 
Gap would just stand firm in the matter the war would die 
a natural death. Still, if a bazaar was really going to be 
held, she would consent to pose in a tableau if they insisted 
on it, and mebbe she could thus inject into the evil atmos- 
phere of Europe some of the peace and good will that sets 
the U. S. apart from other nations. 

Trust Cora Wales not to overlook a bet like that. She’s 
a tall, sandy-haired party, with very extravagant contours, 
and the thing she loves best on earth is to get under a 
pasteboard crown, with gilt stars on it, and drape herself 
in the flag of her country, with one fat arm bare, while 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
the rest, is gathered about and looking up to her for pro- 
tection. Mebbe she don’t look so bad as the Goddess of 
Liberty on a float in the middle of one of our wide streets 
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when the Chamber of Commerce is giving a Greater Red 
Gap pageant; but take her in a hall, where you set close 
up to the platform, and she looks more like our boasted 
liberty has degenerated into license, or something like that. 
Anyway, the committee promised her she could do some- 
thing in her flag and crown and taleum powder, because 
they knew she’d knock the show if they didn’t. 

This reminded ’em they had to have a program of 
entertainment; so they got me on the committee with the 
other Mes-dames to think up things, me always being an 
easy mark. I find out right off that we’re a lot of foreigners 
and you got to be darned careful not to hurt anybody’s 
feelings. Little Bertha Lehman’s pa would let her be 
a state—Colorado or Nebraska, or something—but he 
wouldn’t let her sing unless it would be a German song in 


When His Men Was at Their Work He’d Have Something Hung Quer the 


Keyhole —as Insulting to Us as Only a Man Can Be 


the original; and Hobbs, the English baker, said his Tillie 
would have to sing Britannia Rules the Waves, or nothing; 
and two or three others said what they would and wouldn’t 
do, and it looked like Red Gap itself was going to be dug up 
into trenches. I had to get little Magnesia Waterman, 
daughter of the coons that work in the U. S. Grill, to do 
the main singing. She seemed to be about the only Amer- 
ican child soprano we had. She sings right well for a kid, 
mostly these sad songs about heaven; but we picked out a 
good live one for her that seemed to be neutral. 

It was delicate work, let me tell you, turning down folks 
that wanted to sing patriotic songs or recite war poetry 
that would be sure to start something, with Prof Gluckstein 
wishing to get up and tell how the cowardly British had 
left the crew of a German submarine to perish after 
shooting it up when it was only trying to sink their cruiser 
by fair and lawful methods; and Henry Lehman wanting 
to read a piece from a German newspaper about how the 
U.S. was a nation of vile moneygrubbers that would sell 
ammunition to the enemy just because they had the ships 
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| 
to take it away, and wouldn’t sell a dollar’s worth tol 
Fatherland, showing we had been bought up by Br. 
gold—and so on. 

But I kept neutral. I even turned down an English: 
named Ruggles, that keeps the U. S. Grill and is 
thought of, though he swore that all he would do wa) 
get off a few comical riddles, andsuch. He’d just gota 
one that goes: ‘‘Why is an elephant like a corkscr 
Because there’s a ‘b’ in both.” I didn’t see it at first 
he explained with hearty laughter—because there’s a ‘ 
in both—the word ‘‘both.”’ See? Of course there’: 
sense to it. He admitted there wasn’t, but said it w 
jolly wheeze just the same. I might have took a ch: 
with him, but he went on to say that he’d sent this wh 
to the brave lads in the trenches, along with a lot of ci. 
and tobacco, and had got about fifty posteards from. 
saying it was the funniest thing they’d heard since the 
begun. And in a minute more he was explaining, \ 
much feeling, just what low-down nation it was {| 
started the war—it not being England, by any mear 
and I saw he wasn’t to be trusted on his feet. 

So I smoothed him down till he promised to donat 
the lemonade for Aggie Tuttle, who was to be Rebekka. 
the Well; and I smoothed Henry Lehman till he said} 
let his folks come and buy chances on things, even if. 
country was getting overrun by foreigners, with an Ita 
barber shop just opened in the same block with his sanit 
shaving parlor; though—thank goodness—the Ita 
hadn’t had much to do yet but play on a mandolin, | 
I smoothed Prof Gluckstein down till he agreed to fur: 
the music for us and let the war take care of itself. 

The Prof’s a good old scout when he ain’t got 
war bonnet on. He was darned near crying into 
meerschaum pipe with a carved fat lady on it whi 
got through telling him about the poor soldiers in 
wet and cold without a thing to smoke. He s 
““You’re right, madam; with Jake Frost in. 
trenches and no tobacco, all men should be brot] 
under their hides.”” And I got that printed in 
Recorder for a slogan, and other foreigners come} 
line; and things looked pretty good. 

Also, I got Doe Sulloway, who happened to bh 
town, to promise he’d come and tell some fu 
anecdotes. He ain’t a regular doctor—he just t 
it up; a guy with long black curls and a big musta' 
and a big hat and diamond pin, that goes round; 
ing Indian Snake Oil off a wagon. Docsaidhe’dh 
his musician, Ed Bemis, come too. He said Kd | 
known far and wide asthe world’s challenge corne} 
I says all right, if he’ll play something neutral; | 
Doc says he’ll play Listen to the Mocking Bird, y 
variations, and play it so swell you'll think yo 
perched right up in the treetops listening to Natu 
own feathered songsters. 

That about made up my show, including, of cou 
the Spanish dance by Beryl Mae Macomber. ! 
Gap always expects that and Beryl Mae never dis 
points ’em—makes no difference what the occa‘ 
is. Mebbe it’s an Evening with Shakspere, or! 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, or that Oratoric 
Elijah somebody—but Beryl Mae is right there yl 
her girlish young beauty and her tambourine. 
see, I didn’t want it a long show—just Ht 
make the two-bits admission seem a little shor 
robbery. Our real graft, of course, was to be wl: 
the young society débutantes and heiresses in chi 
of the booths would wheedle money out of the dé! 
throng for chances on the junk that would be dona’ 

Well, about three days before the show 1 went 
to Masonic Hall to see about the stage decorati’ 
and I was waiting while someone went down to: 
Turf Exchange to get the key off Tim Mahoney, 
janitor—Tim had lately had to do janitor work f 
B’nai B’rith lodge that was holding meetings th 
and it had made him gloomy and dissolute— 
while I was waiting, who should come tripp 
but Egbert Floud, all: sunned up like a: 
knows the world is his oyster and every n 
an ‘‘r’ init. Usually he’s a kind of sad, meek coo 
neglected and put upon; but now he was actuallk 
to himself as he come up the stairs two at a time. 

“Well, Old-Timer, what has took the drogp ot 
face?” I ask him. ) 

“Why,” he says, twinkling all over the: p 
aiming to keep it a secret, but I don’t’ mind hin 
old friend that my part of the evening’s enterta 
going to be so good it’ll make the whole show t 
Them ladies said they’d rely on me to think-up 
novel, and I said I would if I could, and I did— 
I’d seen enough of these shows where you ladies p 
with pincushions and fancy lemonade and infants” 
and mebbe a red plush chair, with gold legs, tha 
Alice, Where Art Thou? when a person sets down on 
with little girls speaking a few pieces about the flowers’ 
lambs, and so on, and cleaning up about eleven-twe: 
nine on the evening’s revel—or it would be that, only? 
find you forgot to pay the Golden Rule Cash Store fot! 
red-and-blue bunting, and they’re howling for thelr ‘3 
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ke a wildcat. Yes, sir; that’s been the way of it with 
yoman at the hellum. I wouldn’t wish to be a Belgian at 
ll under present circumstances; but if I did have to be 
ne I’d hate to think my regular meals was depending on 
ny crooked work you ladies has done up to date.” 

“You’d cheer me strangely,” I says, ‘“‘only I been a 
iligent reader of history, and somehow I can’t just recall 
‘our name being connected up with any cataclysms of 
nance. I don’t remember you ever starting one of these 
ere panics—or stopping one, for that matter. I did hear 
hat you’d had your pocket picked down to the San 
‘rancisco Fair.” 

I was prodding him along, understand, so he’d flare up 
nd tell me what his secret enterprise was that would make 
yomen’s operations look silly and feminine. I seen his 
yes kind of glisten when I said this about him being 
ouched. 

“That’s right,” he says. “‘Some lad nicked me for my 
oll and my return ticket, and my gold watch and chain, 
nd my horseshoe scarfpin with the diamonds in it.” 

“You stood a lot of pawing over,” I says, ‘‘for a man 
hat’s the keen financial genius you tell about being. This 
ad must of been a new hand at it. Likely he’d took 
sssons from a correspondence school. At least, with you 
tanding tied and blinded that way a good professional 
ne would have tried for your gold tooth—or, anyway, 
‘our collar button. I see your secret though,’ I go on as 
arcastically as possible: ‘“‘ You got the lad’s address and 
‘ou’re going to have him here Saturday night to glide 
mong the throng and ply his evil trade. Am I right or 
vrong?”’ 

“You are not,” hesays. ‘“‘I never thought of that. But 
won’t say you ain’t warm in your guess. Yes, you cer- 
ainly are warm, because what I’m going to do is just as 
astardly, without being so darned illegal, except to an 
xtent.” 

Well, it was very exasperating, but that was all I could 
et out of him. When I ask for details he just clams up. 
“But, mark my words,” says the old smarty, ‘‘I’ll show 
‘ou it takes brains in addition to woman’s wiles and art- 
york to make a decent clean-up in this one-cylinder town.” 

“Tf you just had a little more self-confidence,” I says, 
‘you might of gone to the top; lack of faith in yourself is 
ll that’s kept you back. Too bad!” 

“All right for you to kid me,” he says; ‘“‘but I’d be 
Imost willing to give you two dollars for every dollar that 
goes out of this hall Saturday 
night.” 

Well, it was kind of pathetic 
and disgusting the way this poor 
old dub was leaning on his cer- 
tainty; so I let him alone and 
went on about my work, thinking 
mebbe he really had framed up 
something crooked that would 
bring at least a few dollars to the 
cause. 

Every time I met him for the 
next three days after that he’d be 


‘I Don’t Mind Hinting to an Olid Friend,’’ He Says, “‘That My 
Part is So Good It'll Make the Whole Show Top:Heavy”’ 
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so puffed up, like a toad, with importance and low remarks 
about woman that, at last, I just ignored him, pretending I 
hadn’t the least curiosity about his evil secret. It hurt his 
feelings when I quit pestering him about it, but he’d been 
outraging mine right along; so we split even. 

He’d had a good-sized room just down the hall turned 
over to him, and a lot of stuff of some kind carried in there 
in the night, and men working, with the door locked all the 
time; so I and the other ladies went calmly on about our 
own business, decorating the main hall with the flags of all 
nations, fixing up the platform and the booths very pretty, 
and giving Mr. Smarty Egbert Floud nothing but 
haughty glances about his hidden novelty. Even 
when his men was hammering away in thereat their 
work he’d have something hung over the keyhole— 
as insulting to us as only a man can be. 

Saturday night come and we had a good crowd. 
Cousin Egbert was after me the minute I got my 
things off to come and see his dastardly secret; but 
I had my revenge. I told him I had no curiosity 
about it and was going to be awful busy with my 
show, but I’d try as a personal favor to give him 
a lookover before I went home. Yes, sir; I just 
turned him down with one superior look, and got 
my curtains slid back on Mrs. Leonard Wales, 
dressed up like a superdreadnought in a naval 
parade and surrounded by every little girl in town 
that had a white dress. They wasn’t states this 
time, but Columbia’s Choicest Heritage, with a 
second line on the program saying, “‘ Future Buds 
and Débutantes From Society’s Home Galleries.”’ 
It was a line we found under some babies’ photos 
on the society page of a great newspaper printed in 
New York City. Prof Gluckstein and his son 
Rudolph played the Star-Spangled Banner on the 
piano and fiddle during this feature. 

Then little Magnesia Waterman, dressed to rep- 
resent the Queen of Sheba, come forward and sung 
the song we’d picked out for her, with the people 
joining in the chorus. It went: 


We’re for you, Woodrow Wilson, 
One hundred million strong! 

We put you in the White House 
And we know you can’t do wrong. 


It was very successful, barring hisses from all the Ger- 
mans and English present; but they was soon hushed 
up. Then DocSulloway come out and toldsomefunny anec- 
dotes about two Irishmen named Pat and Mike, lately 
landed in this country and looking for work, and imitated 
two cats in a back yard, and drawing a glass of soda water, 
and sawing a plank in two; and winding up with the 
announcement that he had donated a dozen bottles of the 
great Indian Snake Oil Remedy for man and beast that” 
had been imparted to him in secret by old Rumpatunk, the 
celebrated medicine man, who was supposed to have had 
it from the Great Spirit; and Ed Bemis, the World’s 
Challenge Cornetist, entertained one and all; and Beryl 
Mae done her Spanish dance that I’d last seen her give at 
the Queen Esther Cantata in the M. E. Church. And that 
was the end of the show; just enough to start em buying 
things at the booths. 

At least, we thought it would be. But what does a lot 
of the crowd do, after looking round a little, but drift out 
into the hall and down to this room where Cousin Egbert 
had his foul enterprise, whatever it was. I didn’t know yet, 
having held aloof, asyou might say, owing to the old hound’s 
offensive manner. But I had heard three or four parties 
kind of gasping to each other had they seen what that 
Egbert Floud was doing in the other room?—with looks 
of horror and delight on their faces. That mademe feel 
more superior than ever to the old smarty; so I didn’t go 
near the place yet, but herded people back to the raffles 
wherever I could. 

The first thing was Lon Price’s corner lot, for which a 
hundred chances had been sold. Lon had a blueprint 
showing the very lot; also a picture of a choice dwelling or 
bungalow, like the one he has painted on the drop curtain 
of Knapp’s Opera House, under the line, “‘Price’s Addition 
to Red Gap; Big Lots, Little Payments.” It’s a very 
fancy house with porches and bay windows and towers and 
front steps, and everything, painted blue and green and 
yellow; and a blond lady in a purple gown, with two 
golden-haired tots at her side, is waving good-by to a tall, 
handsome man with brown whiskers as he hurries out to 
the waiting street car—though the car line ain’t built 
out there yet by any means. 

However, Lon got up and said it was a Paradise on 
Earth, a Heaven of Homes; that in future he would 
sell lots there to any native Belgian at a twenty per 
cent discount; and he hoped the lucky winner of this 
lot would at once erect a handsome and commodious 
mansion on it, such as the artist had here depicted; and 
it would be only nine blocks from the swell little Car- 
negie Library when that, also, had been built, the plans 
for it now being in his office safe. 

Quite a few of the crowd had stayed for this, and they 
cheered Lon and voted that little Magnesia Waterman 


I Had Heard Three or Four Parties Gasping Had They 
Seen What That Egbert Floud Was Doing? 


was honest enough to draw the numbers out of a hat. They 
was then drawn and read by Lon in an exciting silence— 
except for Mrs. Leonard Wales, who was breathing heavily 
and talking to herself after each number. She and Leonard 
had took a chance for a dollar, and everybody there knewit 
by now. She was dead sure they would get the lot. She 
kept telling people so, right and left. She said they was 
bound to get it if the drawing was honest. As near as I 
could make out, she’d been taking a course of lessons from 
a professor in Chicago about how to control your destiny 
by the psychic force that dwells within you. It seems all 
you got to do is to will things to come your way and they 
have to come. No way out of it. You step on this here 
psychic gas and get what you ask for. 

“T already see our little home,’”’ says Mrs. Wales in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘I see it objectively. Itis mine. I claim 
it out of the boundless all-good. I have put myself in the 
correct mental attitude of reception; I am holding to the 
perfect All. My own will come to me.” 

And so on, till parties round her begun to get nervous. 
Yes, sir; she kept this stuff going in low, tense tones till 
she had everyone in hearing buffaloed; they was ready to 
give her the lot right there and tear up their own tickets. 
She was like a crap shooter when he keeps calling to the 
dice: ‘‘Come, seven—come on, come on!” All right for 
the psychics, but that’s what she reminded me of. 

And in just another minute everybody there thought 
she’d cheated by taking these here lessons that she got 
from Chicago for twelve dollars; for you can believe it or 
not, but her number won the lot. Yes, sir; thirty-three 
took the deed and Lon filled in her name on it right there. 
Many a cold look was shot at her as she rushed over to 
embrace her husband, a big lump of a man that’s all right 
as far up as his Adam’s apple, and has been clerking in 
the Owl Cigar Store ever since he canremember. He tells 
her she is certainly a wonder and she calls him a silly boy; 
says it’s just a power she has developed through concen- 
tration, and now she must claim from the all-good a dear 
little home of seven rooms and bath, to be built on this 
lot; and she knows it will come if she goes into the silence 
and demands it! Say! People with any valuables on ’em 
begun to edge off, not knowing just how this strange power 
of hers might work. 

Then I look round and see the other booths ain’t creating 
near the excitement they had ought to be, only a few here 
and there taking two-bit chances on things if Mrs. Wales 
ain’t going in on ’em too; several of the most attractive 
booths was plumb deserted, with the girls in charge looking 
mad or chagrined, as you might say. So I remember this 
hidden evil of Egbert Floud’s and that the crowd has gone 
there; and while I’m deciding to give in and gratify my 
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morbid curiosity, here comes Cousin Egbert himself, 
romping along in his dinner-jacket suit and tan shoes, like 
a wild mustang. 

“What was I telling you?” he demands. ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you the rest of this show was going to die standing up? 
Yes, sir; she’s going to pass out on her feet.’’ And he 
waved a sneering arm round at the deserted booths. 
““What does parties want of this truck when they can come 
down to my joint and get real entertainment for their 
money? Why, they’re breaking their ankles now to get 
in there!”’ 

It sure looked like he was right for once in his life; so 
I says: 

“What is it you’ve done?” 

“‘Simple enough,” says he, “‘to a thinking man. It come 
to me like a flash or inspiration, or something, from being 
down to that fair in San Francisco, California. Yes, sir; 
they had a deadfall there, with every kind of vice rampant 
that has ever been legalized any place, and several kinds 
that ain’t ever been; they done everything, from strong- 
arm work to short changing, and they was getting by with 
it by reason of calling it Ye Olde-Tyme Mining Camp of 
49, or something poetical like that. That was where I got 
nicked for my roll, in addition to about fifty I lost at a 
crooked wheel. I think the workers was mostly ex- 
convicts, and not so darned ex at that. Anyway, their stuff 
got too raw even for the managers of an exposition, so they 
had to close down in spite of their name. That’s where I get 
my idee when these ladies said think up something novel 
and pleasing. Just come and see how I’m taking it off of 
’em.’”’ And, with that, he grabs me by the arm and rushes 
me down to this joint of his. 

At the side of the doorway he had two signs stuck up. 
One says, Ye Olde-Tyme Saloone; and the other says, 
Ye Olde-Tyme Gambling Denne. You could of pushed 
me over with one finger when I looked in. He’d drew the 
crowd, all right. I knew then that Aggie Tuttle might just 
as well close down her Rebekkah-at-the-Well dive, and that 
no one was going to take any more chances on pincushions 
and tidies and knitted bed slippers. 

About a third of the crowd was edged up to the bar and 
keeping Louis Meyer and his father busy with drink orders, 
and the other two-thirds was huddled round a roulette 
layout across the room. They was wedged in so tight I 
couldn’t see the table, but I could hear the little ball click 
when it slowed up, and the rattle of chips, and squeals 
from them that won and hoarse mutters of rage from losers. 


idiomatic, even under excitement, “‘it is legs!” 

He jumped down, skipping like a boy at the touch 
of his native mountain soil. The automobile, which had 
at last struck an impasse on the snowy road, whirred and 
coughed as the military chauffeur backed it out to a 
turning place. The lieutenant’s military servant loaded 
himself like a pack mule with our knapsacks of Arctic 
clothing, and we crunched on. Thespring snow had been 
wet and heavy all that day as we climbed by train and 
by automobile under the panoramas of the Alps. Our 
feet, in spite of our five-pound, hobnailed, grease-soaked 
Alpine boots and our two pairs of woolen socks, were 
churning water with every step. Now it had begun to 
blow up a little colder, and a wind whipped down a 
lighter and more piercing quality of snow from the peaks 
above. 

We trudged on, trying to keep pace with the loose, easy 
swing of that exceptional mountaineer, our lieutenant. 
For all that we were going into what might be battle 
and would surely be a good deal of hardship, we traveled 
on with considerable light-hearted anticipation. For this 
was the afternoon of Easter Day, which is to the Italian 
a festival asimportant as Christmas, and there were going 
to be doings of some kind in the advanced Alpine base 
justahead. Already, at the headquarters of the Commander 
in the valley below, we had dined sumptuously at midday. 

As part of his gigantic pack, Giacomo, the lieutenant’s 
servant, carried a thing like a bandbox inclosing an Easter 
plum cake of great size and richness, which we had bought 
in Brescia on Good Friday as a present for the officers. 
In the pockets of our overcoats we had sacks of candy, and 
there was a box of cigars in the knapsack. We intended, 
after dinner, to survey the military situation in these 
parts—a situation, at this season of the year, wherein the 
enemy is not the Austrian, but Nature—and, if all looked 
well, to try to reach the battlefields of the glacier from 
that point. The lieutenant was quite determined about 
that glacier. We must set foot on it, he declared with the 
simple resolution of a man. who had been conquering 
mountain heights all his life; but it did not look very 
favorable in this quarter. 


Ni now,’ said our lieutenant, whose English is 


Cousin Egbert rubbed his hands and giggled, waiting 
for me to bedeck him with floral tributes. 

“T suppose you got a crooked wheel,’ I says. 

“Shucks, no!” says he. ‘I did think of it, but I’d of had 
to send out of town for one and they’re a lot of trouble to 
put in, what with the electric wiring and all; and besides, 
the straightest roulette wheel ever made is crooked enough 
for any man of decent instincts. I don’t begrudge ’em a 
little excitement for their money. I got these old bar 
fixings out of the Spilmer place that was being tore down, 
and we’re charging two bits a drink for whatever, and 
that’ll be a help; and it looks to me like you ladies would 
of thought you needed a man’s brain in these shows long 
before this. Come onin and haveashot. I’ll buy.” 

So we squeezed in and had one. It was an old-time 
saloon, all right—that is, fairly old; about 1889—with 
a brass foot rail, and back of the bar a stuffed eagle and a 
cash register. A gang of ladies was taking claret lemonades 
and saying how delightfully Bohemian it all was; and Miss 
Metta Bigler, that gives lessons in oil painting and burnt 
wood, said it brought back very forcibly to her the Latin 
Quarter of Chicago, where she finished her art course. 
Henrietta Templeton Price, with one foot on the railing, 
was shaking dice with three other prominent society 
matrons for the next round, and saying she had always 
been a Bohemian at heart, only you couldn’t go very far in 
a small town like this without causing unfavorable com- 
ment among a certain element. 

It was a merry scene, with the cash register playing like 
the Swiss Family Bell-Ringers. Even the new Episcopalian 
minister come along, with old Proctor Knapp, and read the 
signs and said they was undeniably quaint, and took a slug 
of rye and said it was undeniably delightful; though old 
Proctor roared like a maddened bull when he found what 
the price was. I guess you can be an Episcopalian one 
without its interfering much with man’s natural habits and 
innocent recreations. Then he went over and lost a two- 
bit piece on the double-o, and laughed heartily over the 
occurrence, saying it was undeniably piquant, with old 
Proctor plunging ten cents on the red and losing it quick, 
and saying a fool and his money was soon parted—yes, and 
I wish I had as much money as that old crook ain’t foolish; 
but no matter. 

Beryl Mae Macomber was aiding the Belgians by run- 
ning out in the big room to drum up the stragglers. She 
was now being Little Nugget, the Miners’ Pet; and when 
she wasn’t chasing in easy money she’d loll at one end of 
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What we had been seeing all day in the way of scenery, 
and what we were seeing now in the rifts of snow mist, I 
despair of describing. Mountains are mountains; but the 
Alps are more abrupt, altogether more perilous in every 
aspect, than any range we North Americans know. They 
do not rise gently, slope after slope, like our own Rockies or 
our Sierras. They shoot up in gigantic hogbacks and walls 
and pinnacles. It is all very well to say that Mount Mas- 
sive, of the Rockies, is some fourteen thousand four hundred 
feet high, and the more famous peaks of the Alps only a 
thousand feet or so higher; the comparison is not fair to 
the Alps. The peaks shoot up from low valleys, not from 
wide, high plateaus. That same Mount Massive is four- 
teen thousand four hundred feet high, but the city of 
Leadville, at its base, is over ten thousand feet high. 

Here, Mount Adamello, king-peak in one of the highest 
Alpine glaciers, had been peeping at us all day through the 
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the bar with a leer on her flowerlike features to enj 
honest workingmen in to lose their all at the gam 
tables. There was chuck-a-luck and a crap game goi 
and going every minute, too, with Cousin Egbert trying 
start three-card monte at another table—only they | 
seemed wise to that. Even the little innocent children g 
him the laugh. | 
I went over to the roulette table and lost afew dollars, 1 
being able to stick long, because other women would ke 
goring me with their elbows. Yes, sir; that layout y 
ringed with women four deep. All that the men could 
was stand on the outside and pass over their loose silver 
the fair ones. Sure! Women are the only real natural-hc 
gamblers in the world. Take a man that seems to be c 
and it’s only because he’s got a big streak of woman in hi 
even if it don’t show any other way. Men, of course, y 
gamble for the fun of it; but it ain’t ever funny tc 
woman, not even when she wins. It brings out the natu 
wolf in her like nothing else does. It was being proved t 
night all you’d want to see anything proved. If the m 
got near enough and won a bet they’d think it was a jo 
and stick round till they lost it. Notsomy sex. Eyeryk 
one of ’em saw herself growing rich on Cousin Egber 
money—and let the Belgians look out for themselves, 
Mrs. Tracy Bangs, for instance, fought her way out 
the mob, looking as wild as any person in a crazy hou 
choking twenty-eight dollars to death in her two fists th 
she win off two bits. She crowds this onto Traey a 
makes him swear by the sacred memory of his mother th 
he will positively not give her back a cent of it to gaml 
with if the fever comes on her again—not even if she be 
him to on her bended knees. And fifteen minutes later t 
poor little shark nearly has hysterics because Tracy wo1 
give her back just five of it to gamble again with. Su 
A very feminine woman she is. A. 
Tracy is a pretty good little sport himself. He say 
“No, and that'll be all, please,”’ not only on account of t 
sacred memory of his mother but because the poor Belgia 
has got to catch it going if they don’t catch it coming; ai 
he’s beat it out to a booth and bought the twenty-fiy 
dollar gold clock with chimes, with the other three dolla 
going for the dozen bottles of Snake Oil and the twen 
street-car tickets. i 
“And now let there be no further words about it,” b 
there was when she hears this horrible disclosure—lots 
words, and the brute won’t even give her the street-c 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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rifts of the valleys; and yet we had started that mor 
ing at a scant two thousand feet. As a mountain-br 
child, I had been hurt in my patriotism to hear a Eur 
pean say that there was no real mountaineering in t) 
Alps of America; that climbing the Rockies was mere 
a matter of walking. I looked about me now, and unde 
stood. On left and right shot up great ridges, bristli 
with straight firs, dusted now with snow. Behind the 
ridges rose white precipices; behind them pinnacles 
gray rock so abrupt that the snow clung only to t! 
clefts; and farther up —— But that was lost in t! 
whirling snow mists. 
It was clear, however, in one direction; and there, 
the very top of the landscape, was a sheer wall of whit 
It seemed impossible that anything which traveled ( 
legs could scale that wall; yet beyond its very top, as‘ 
knew, lay important positions, both Italian and Austria 
Not only had men scaled it, but they had dragged wi 
them cannon; and somehow, every day, other men we 
carrying to the fighters above their food, their ammu! 
tion, all the heavy and complicated apparatus of an arn 
in action. 
The camp, when we crunched into it at last, wore wh 
I took for a holiday air; I being unaware just then th 
work was going forward on this day as on every day, a 
that this was only the habitual gayety of the Alp 
Officers in capes and gray Robin Hood hats, looking, 
Alpine troops always do, like the Merry Men of Sherwo 
Forest, came running down to greet their old comrade, t 
lieutenant; to pound him on the back; to wrestle with hi 
in the snow. : 3 
Between the long barrack-sheds a squad of men in whi 
were practicing on skis. As I looked, one of them took ¢ 
awkward, shambling run, leaped into the air from the te 
of the slope before the barracks, and brought up, a tané 
of arms, legs and skis, in the snowdrift at the bottor 
Another started; and he, too, spilled himself before t 
first man could rise. They grappled; they wrestle 7 
their skis performing awkward evolutions in the alr; 2 
all the rest of the camp yelled loud encourageme! 
While we stood with the officers, getting acquainte 
troops passed by in single file, lifting themselves by the 
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steel-tipped alpenstocks. They were not real Alpinists, as 
their caps showed, but infantry reservists—they who help 
feed and supply the fighters on the high cliffs above. 

The tall, lean fellow in command packed a snowball and 
shot it into the midst of our group. Our officers, laughing, 
pelted him unmercifully. On a slope above, others who 
had just come into camp and delivered themselves of their 
packs caught the infection and opened a snow battle. 
Most Continental Europeans throw but awkwardly as 
compared with Americans and Englishmen, who have played 
baseball and cricket since childhood. These men threw 
well; and they learned it, I suppose, at snowballing, the 
sport universal of Northern peoples. 

They had been all winter in this 
camp, and had made things com- 
fortable and shipshape. The doc- 
tor’s cabin, where I was quartered 
for the night, had a stove, less for 
warmth than for drying purposes. 
There was a tiny bunk of canvas 
slung from boards—a sleeping bag 
and a straw pillow; bookshelves; 
even alittleshelf forareading lamp. 
What gave it the home touch to 
me, however, was the finish of the 
walls. As in the miners’ cabins of 
the Sierras and the Rockies, they 
were papered with newspapers and 
illustrated weeklies, stuck on by 
flour paste. The furniture here, as 
in the messroom and the offices, was 
made on the spot of pine boards, 
fashioned by soldiers glad of some- 
thing to do during the long pauses 
of the winter storms. 

When the orderly announced 
dinner and we plodded through a 
clearing atmosphere into the mess- 
room, I heard the Associated Press 
man who preceded me utter awhoop 
of surprise. There stood the plain 
board messtable, set out for the 
feast. And in the center was the 
most original table decoration I 
ever saw. Someone had picked up 
the butt of an Austrian 305-caliber 
shell. In its center was a hole just 
large enough to accommodate the 
inverted nose of a 75-caliber shell. 
This shell-nose made a bowl. The 
company cook had filled it with 
those white, lilylike snow flowers 
that were springing up wherever 
winter was off the hills. The Ital- 
ians call it “flower o’ the snow.” 
And in the middle of the flowers 
there roosted a kewpie. She hada 
tiny Alpine cap fitted on her bald 
baby head, and she smiled out upon 
us with foolish benevolence, recall- 
ing, in the midst of war, old studios 
in Washington Square. 


Ragtime in Camp 


E WERE a dozen at table—all 
except the Commander, the 


service, are drafted into the Alpine Corps. Already most 
of them have had practice since childhood in mountaineer- 
ing. They have been goatherds, following their flocks up 
and up, with the rise of the spring grass, to the very edge of 
the glaciers. They have been guides, making mountain- 
eering records for hardy tourists who think they made 
the records themselves. They have tracked and killed the 
chamois along the higher peaks. 

By the time he comes to the army the average Alpine 
infantryman is learned in the craft of the mountains, which 
requires special senses acquired only in childhood. Dur- 
ing his two years of army service the Alpine infantryman 


doctor, our volunteer lieutenant 
and us correspondents,inthemerry, 
rebounding twenties. All spoke 
French more or less well. The hero of the party, who sat 
next to me, had lived in Manchester, and his English was 
excellent, if alittle he was out of practice. Also, the pleasant, 
boyish chaplain had at least studied our native tongue. In 
three languages, therefore, we made very merry over an 
extra-special dinner, sparkling red wine, a cake with decora- 
tive frosting, and our candy. We were far enough from the 
enemy so that noise did not matter, and after dinner every- 
one burst spontaneously into song. They sang us the song 
of the Alpini, that Death to Austria chant which has grown 
popular in Italy since the war; and the rousing old Gara- 
baldi Hymn, which yields only to the Marseillaise for spirit 
and fighting quality. 

Then there were gay Neapolitan love songs; and one 
merry young lieutenant, with a rich Italian tenor, sang a 
Verdi by way of variety. After which, in compliment to 
the guests, they tried their voices at American ragtime. 
On the Mississippi they seemed to know from start to fin- 
ish. It was eleven o’clock when we broke up—a late hour 
for men who must get up before dawn to fight the elements. 
But, as the Commander remarked before we separated, 
there is only one Easter in one year. 

All that afternoon—in fact, all the way from head- 
quarters—we had been hearing details concerning the life 
and organization of these Alpini, whom circumstances have 
made a Corps d’Elite of the Italian Army; and the lieuten- 
ant told us still more as we strolled off to bed. The men of 
the Alpine regions, when the time comes to do their military 
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finishes off his education in mountaineering. Heroughsitin 
all weathers, “hardening his meat”’ as the Indians say, and 
learning, under expert guidance, all that he did not know 
already concerning the conquest of Nature in her more 
cruel aspects. Though the Alpini now include many men 
of the lowlands, such are the backbone of the corps. 

In the theory of Italian Army organization each regiment 
defends or extends that border lying nearest the district 
from which it is recruited. The men know that district, 
with its peculiarities and tricks of weather, and they fight 
for their homes. In the practice of this war the army has 
been obliged to relax this rule a little; but it still holds 
measurably true. Once I stood on a shoulder of the moun- 
tains talking to an Alpine infantryman. 

‘Where do you live?” I asked. 

“Down there,’’ he said, and pointed. 

Far below, in a cleft valley, lay a little village—his home. 

The officers of the Alpini, if not all mountain-born, are 
usually at least from Northern Italy—Milan, Turin, 
Brescia, Verona, Vicenza. From the time they enter service 
they follow with enthusiasm what, I dare say, is the 
noblest sport in the world—mountain scaling. As your 
cavalryman plays polo for practice in horsemanship, so do 
they, for practice in mountain fighting, try impossible 
peaks or new ways of getting at peaks already conquered. 

During one evening in a valley base we waited a few 
minutes for a colonel who had been “up” that day, and 
whose return to camp had been announced by telephone. 


He came in, a compact, round-headed little fighting man 
of forty-five or so, with a fresh sunburn over his tan, and 
began to talk with animation in Italian. 

“Tt has been a quiet day up there,” the lieutenant trans- 
lated; “and so he has performed a feat. He has climbed, 
for sport, to a point that no one else has been able to reach 
this winter!” 

All their active lives these Alpine officers practice the 
sport as a part of business. So they learn the tricks of the 
treacherous mountains, such as avalanches, crevasses and 
hidden streams, against the time when such knowledge 
may mean life or death for a whole company. 

Theylovethemountainsand they 
hate Austria. It is a border hatred 
for one thing; and the memory of 
old days of Austrian misrule re- 
mains a long memory to Lombardy 
and Veneto. In Brescia they still 
show you, with hate in their eyes, 
the wall where the martyrs were 
shot during the abortive uprising, 
the false dawn of freedom, in 1849. 
All through the valleys they will 
point out this or that village where 
Garibaldi drove back the Austrians 
in 1866; and will describe to you, 
with much fire and many gestures, 
how Germany made her own peace 
and tricked them out of victory 
just when the Lion of Italy had 
Trent in his teeth. 


Advancing by Peaks 


HE Italian Army stands per- 

haps next to the French for 
democracy, and in no corps is the 
relation between men and officers 
more fine and democratic than 
among the Alpini. When, even in 
maneuvers, an Alpine officer goes 
on a piece of far and hard moun- 
tain service with his men, he must 
live as one of them for days at a 
time—wrapped in the same blan- 
kets, sheltered by the same sliver of 
rock. Officers save the lives of men 
and men of officers with equal reck- 
lessness and gratitude on bothsides. 
It is hard to hold yourself superior 
to men with whom you have shared 
such primitive hardship and valor; 
and the distinction among the 
mountain fighters, I think, is less 
between men and officers than be- 
tween Alpini and other people. 

Now Italy holds a line of six hun- 
dred and fifty kilometers, as long as 
the present French line since the 
British extended their sector. Per- 
hapsa bare third of itis merely high- 
hill fighting. All the rest is Alpine 
work. The front of that Alpine line 
belongs to these born mountain 
fighters. Theinfantry of the plains 
supports or reénforces them; the 
reservists feed them; the territo- 
rials dig and delve for them. The 
diagram of the human material in 
the Italian Army is a pyramid, and 
its point is the Alpini, who have been wriggling for a year 
into Austrian territory peak by peak. 

When we went to bed in our sleeping bags that Easter 
night the stars were out. On the way to quarters we asked 
the Commander if we might go forward in the morning. 
He reserved his decision. When, next morning, I woke and 
looked out it had begun to thaw a little; and at breakfast 
the Commander put his foot down on our project. ‘It is 
dangerous; it is most dangerous,” he said. For a sudden 
thaw, following a heavy snow, brings the avalanches; and 
that, in the winter fighting, is the real enemy, taking toll 
from both sides. In these avalanche days the army 
transport service performs only the most necessary labor, 
leaving the heavy work for a less dangerous time. Just 
now we could not in ordinary prudence attack the glacier 
from this point. However, a party of officers and men was 
going forward that morning to a place where the most 
dangerous avalanches began. We might accompany them 
if we wished. 

It was a long, wind-trying climb. Four soldiers went 
with us, to carry our coats and to be at hand in emergency. 
Over their shoulders they had long skis, in case there 
should be work in loose snow. Although little fighting was 
afoot that morning, and although we heard no gun just 
then, the trail was lively all the way with soldiers, who traf- 
ficked back and forth, singing or calling out boyish jokes. 

We mounted beyond the timberline; mounted until 
those gray crags, so sharp that the snow could not cling, 
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fenced us on both sides, and until that white wall 
which was the edge of the glacier rose up in our 
very faces. It was a great place to study the 
ways and causes of avalanches. The rock walls 
were cleft to their top with gigantic runways. 
A little way below the summit of these creases 
the snow began; it had found a slope just low 
enough so that it might cling. Thence it spread 
down toward us in great funnels and half cones. 
You realized how, at any time, it might begin 
to start and slide, as it slides from a mansard 
roof in town. 

At a certain point the officers stopped. 

“We had better go no farther,” said the 
chaplain. ‘‘There are brave men buried under 
there,’ he added, pointing to a great domed 
drift in the distance, “‘and we shan’t get the 
bodies until spring.” 

We turned back—I with relief. This trail 
had been carefully laid to avoid avalanches as 
much as possible. But no trail is entirely safe 
here in such weather. Alpini from farther up 
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unfavorable hour and unfavorable weather, they 
stalked the Austrian position, rushed it, and 
made every man who survived their attade 
prisoner. 

The day had now come off bright and even 
warm—a bad time for avalanches. And that 
afternoon I saw what the Italian officer meant 
when he told me that the avalanches went off 
all together. I was walking with the chaplain. 
There had been some artillery fire; and one can- 
non shot among the peaks reverberate like a 
salvo from echo to echo. Suddenly came a duller 
roaring, which I took for new guns. 

“Avalanche!” said the chaplain. “Look!” 

I could see nothing until I used the glasses, 
From three clefts at once rocks, great snow- 
balls, the snow surface itself, were racing) down 
like an express train. 

However, the worst of that danger won 
over by night, the lieutenant told us. The Alpini, 
weather sharps all of them, squinted at the 
heavens and prophesied another fair day; which 
gave our lieutenant anidea. He had learned by 


passed us as we stood waiting to gather and go. 
When they entered the sector of the path which 
ran below these funnels, they would glance cau- 
tiously over their shoulders at the runways above and then 
scurry past the dangerous point. And we scurried after 
them. 

Just before we turned back one of the officers pointed 
upward to three of the funnels. 

“When one of them starts they all go,’”’ he said. 

And now, having learned the signs, we saw that there 
had been two or three avalanches that morning. None, 
however, had been great enough to cross our path. You 
could mark their course perfectly by the break in the even, 
white surface; by gigantic, irregular snowballs; and even 
by rocks brought down from the crags. 

Once more in the safe district, we took another climb. 
This brought us to a natural platform in the mountain, and 
to the foot of a curious piece of military work, devised 
since the war and of immense use to these mountain 
fighters. The author of this enterprise, I believe, is a young 
engineer of Milan. 


Transporting Men and Supplies by Cable 


HE Italians call it a teliferica; and as we have no name 

for the device I had better follow their tongue. A teli- 
ferica is nothing less than a gigantic cash carrier which we 
use in department stores. A carriage, perhaps four feet 
long by two feet and a half wide, depends from two wheels 
on a wire cable. Another cable draws it up, the power 
being furnished by gangs of men or by motor engines. We 
stood on this platform and looked up to a perilous crag 
above. From platform to crag, perhaps a third of a mile, 
ran the double thread of the teliferica—one for the upward 
journey, the other for the descent. 

That crag, however, was only the first landing place. 
From it another double wire stretched upward and lost 
itself in a cleft of the mountain. There were still other 
stages farther up, they told us; and when the supplies had 
shot the last stage they were within comfortable reach, by 
man-back or sled, of the snow-covered advanced trenches. 

How useful the Italians make this device only their 
army engineers know. Later, and in another place, I saw 
a teliferica that makes the trip in seven or eight minutes. 
From its first stage to its second there is also a mule trail, 
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hewed out of the mountainside. The mules take two hours 
and a half for the climb. In still another place I heard a 
commander boast that his series of telifericas did the work 
of thousands of men and, what was more important, did it 
more quickly in emergency. 

This, however, was a small hand teliferica, the motive 
power being the sturdy backs of three stout reservists. 
Piled in one of the semicylindrical black sheds were 
supplies such as an army never employed before this war, 
devices whose uses I did not understand until the chaplain 
explained. 

For example, there were “‘trench boots”’ for the snow 
huts of the glacier. Their soles were of thick wood, 
studded with sharp spikes. Their uppers rose above the 
knee, and they were lined with the thickest of rough wool. 
That tin bucket, as big as a ten-gallon oil can, was not a 
fireless cooker, as I supposed, but a gigantic vacuum 
bottle which would keep dinner for a squad warm all day. 
They cannot cook by ordinary means up there in the 
glacial trenches, where the snow drifts high over the sand- 
bags, and where one lives like an Eskimo. That would 
betray the position. 

Not only supplies go up that perilous cash carrier, but 
men. By this means the high officers save time; by it the 
surgeons ascend in case of emergency; and by it they 
bring down the wounded. An army surgeon who but a 
year ago was a prosperous specialist in Milan remarked to 
me one day that he did not bargain, when he enlisted, on 
being an acrobat. 

As we walked down, he whom I have called the hero 
consented to give me a modest account of his exploit, for 
which, to the pride of his battalion, he was going to be 
decorated. He was just a slim, lean, agreeable boy in his 
early twenties—this hero. He told his story like a true 
soldier, without much detail. The wonderful thing about it 
was the way in which he and his party had refused to 
accept ill luck. They had started on skis to capture by 
surprise an advanced Austrian position on the glacier. 
The attack was timed for a certain hour when light and 
weather would be favorable. But the ski party lost its 


way in a tempest of snow. When they discovered their 
mistake they decided not to turn back. In spite of an 
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telephone that from a position far down the yalley 

a certain high officer was going up to a certain 
very high mountain base within easy touch of the glacier, 
Why not join him and go along? We could make the trip 
easily in a day because of the teliferica. 

When he mentioned the teliferica I lost a good deal of 
my enthusiasm. I am one of those persons born with the 
unreasoning dread of a sheer height; and I wanted to back 
out. The spirit and tact of the lieutenant pulled me 
through, however. His motto was Forward! and he hac 


made up his mind that these journalistic charges’ of his 


were going higher and farther than journalist had gone 
before. Just as when he used to scale Alpine peaks before 
the war, he was out for a record. 


Up in the Air in a Teliferica 


TILL, though I had made up my mind to go through 
with it, I nearly caved in that evening at dinner when 
the officers dropped the pleasant information that the teli- 
ferica, at one point, ran one hundred and fifty meters above- 
ground. That, I calculated, was about as high as an aver- 
age skyscraper in New York; and I had never looked with 
any pleasure out of a skyscraper window. 

Now I had better stop here and describe, in the general 
and hazy way permitted to war correspondents, what we 
were about to do. The advanced base, our first destina- 
tion, was a small plateau high up on the mountain; from 
there, as luck served, we were going to try for the glacier. 
To achieve the advanced base alone would have been a 
big feat of Alpine mountaineering in time of peace; for 
Alpinists distinguish between summer ascents and winter 
ascents; and to them April and May count as winter 
months. In old times this base plateau was seldom climbed 
in winter. Then one must have guides; he must edge his 
way perilously round corners of rocks; he must cut paths 
with an ice ax. At certain stages of the journey the party 
must travel linked together with ropes, after the imme- 
morial device of Alpine work. 

War changed all that. Men by thousands, and even 
mule trains, are going up to that base plateau every day. 
It needs nothing but strong legs, wind and endurance of 
altitudes, together with a willingness to brave avalanches. 

(Continued on Page 61) ; 
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ley, president of the Blue Star Navigation 

Company; Mr. Skinner, president and general 
manager of the Ricks Lumber and Logging Com- 
yany; and old Cappy Ricks, president emeritus and 
controlling owner of both companies, were individually and 
sollectively convinced that, for them, Christmas, 1914, 
vould always be remembered as the most unhappy Christ- 
nas of the many they had seen come and go. The big 
teighter Narcissus, pride of the Blue Star fleet, as related 
+lsewhere in these chronicles, chartered by Cappy Ricks at 
i most favorable figure to carry a cargo of coal from Nor- 
olk to Manila or Batavia, via Pernambuco for orders, had 
infortunately cleared with an overwhelming majority of 
azermans, hyphenated and otherwise, in her crew, and for 
‘wo awful weeks Cappy and his right and left bowers, 
sowing that the Narcissus had been taken over by her 
serman crew and was hurrying south to coal the German 
leet off the Falkland Islands, in defiance of certain statutes 
nade and provided, had been sizzling on the grill of uncer- 
ainty and despair. | 
_ Those readers who have followed the fortunes of Cappy 
Ricks and his associates in the past will recall the bloody 
yut victorious battle of Captain Michael J. Murphy and 
thief Engineer Terence P. Reardon when stealing the 
Narcissus back from her piratical crew, and the joy un- 
confined when Cappy, Matt and Skinner received the news 
hat the ship was theirs once more, and that Mike Murphy 
wnd Terry Reardon, though somewhat damaged, were still 
n the ring. 

“This is the happiest Christmas of my life!’’ Cappy 
leclared on the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of December. 
_ He had cited Mr. Skinner to appear with the pay rolls 
if all of the Ricks enterprises and show what cause, if any, 
xisted why there should not be a general whooping up of 
alaries to the deserving all along the line. The Ricks 
aumber and Logging Company had already held its 
mnual meeting and declared a dividend; the accounts of 
‘very ship in the Blue Star fleet had been made up to date 
nd a special Christmas dividend declared; and in accord- 
nce with custom Cappy Ricks had devoted his one day 
n the year to actual work. He had been busy all morning 
igning these dividend checks and also checks covering the 
Jhristmas presents to his employees—which was Cappy’s 
vay of letting all hands know that he was still on deck and 
ttending to business, even if he had retired ten years 
vefore. He had writer’s cramp by the time he finished, but 
vhile the spending frenzy was on him he would take no 
est; so he seized a pencil and, while Mr. Skinner called 
ff the names of the deserving and the length of time each 
1ad spent in the Ricks service, Cappy scrawled a five, a ten 
Ta twenty. beside each name. Thus, in time they came 
0 the first name on the Blue Star pay roll. 

“Matthew Peasley, president; salary, ten thousand 
lollars a year; length of service, four months,” Mr. Skin- 
.er intoned. ‘How about a raise for Captain Matt?” 

Cappy laid down his pencil and looked at Skinner over 
he rims of his spectacles. 

“Skinner,” he said gravely, “you’re only drawing 
welve thousand a year, and you’ve been with me twenty- 
ive years! And here I’m giving this boy Matt ten 


Hy ie. in December, 1914, Captain Matt Peas- 
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thousand a year and he’s been on the pay roll only four 
months. Why, it isn’t fair!” 

“Remember he was three years in Blue Star ships 
that 4 

“Can’t consider that at all when raising salaries. The 
salaries of ship’s officers are fixed and immutable anyhow, 
and when considering raises for my employees I can take 
into consideration only the length of time they’ve been 
directly under my eye. Cut Matt’s salary to five thou- 
sand a year and let him grow up with the business. His 
dividends from his Ricks L. & L. and Blue Star stock will 
keep him going, and he hasn’t any household bills to keep 
up. He and Florry live with me, and I’m the goat.” 

“‘T fear Matt will not take kindly to that program, Mr. 
Ricks—particularly at this time, when every ship in the 
offshore fleet is paying for herself every voyage.” 

“Why?” Cappy demanded. 

“Well,” Mr. Skinner replied hesitatingly, ‘perhaps I 
have no business to tell you this, because the knowledge 
came to me quite by accident; but the fact of the mat- 
ter is, Matt is going to build himself an auxiliary 
schooner 2 

“Good news!’”’ Cappy piped. ‘‘That’s the ticket for 
soup! An auxiliary schooner with semi-Diesel engines, 
four masts and about a million-foot lumber capacity would 
be a mighty good investment right now. Every yard in 
the country that builds steel vessels is filled up with orders, 
but our coast shipyards can turn out wooden vessels in a 
hurry; and, with auxiliary power, they’ll pay five hundred 
per cent on their cost before this flurry in shipping, due 
to the war, is over.. I don’t care, Skinner—provided he 
builds a ship that’s big enough to go foreign 2 

“But this isn’t that kind,” Mr. Skinner interrupted. 

“No other kind will do, Skinner.” 

“This is to be a schooner yacht —— 

“A what!’’ Cappy shrilled. 

““A yacht—eighty-five feet over all “f 

“Wighty-five grandmothers! Why, what the devil does 
that boy want of a yacht? How much money does he 
intend to put into her?” 

“T do not know, Mr. Ricks; but we can be reasonably 
certain of one thing: Matt Peasley will not. build a cheap 
boat. She’ll have a lot of gewgaws and gadgets, teak rail, 
mahogany joiner-work—at the very least, she’ll cost him 
thirty thousand dollars.”’ 

“Skinner,” Cappy declared solemnly, “he might as well 
put the money in a sack, go down to Clay Street Wharf 
and throw it overboard! The other night I saw a couple of 
soldiers having a pleasant time in a shooting gallery, but 
what the president of the Blue Star Navigation Company 
wants of a thirty-thousand-dollar yacht beats my time. 
Why, he has more than thirty good vessels to play with all 
week, and yet he wants a yacht. for Sunday! Skinner, 
my dear boy, that is wild, wanton extravagance.” 

“Well, I dare say Matt thinks he can afford the extray- 
agance.”’ 
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“Skinner, no man can afford it. Extravagance 
may reach a point where it becomes sinful. And 
I say it’s a crime to put thirty thousand dollars 
into a yacht when the same thirty thousand, in- 
vested in a good vessel, will yield such tremendous 
returns. Skinner, my boy, how did you find out about 
this yacht nonsense?” 

“T was looking through Matt’s desk for a letter I had 
given him to read, and I ran across the plans. Thinking 
they were Blue Star plans I looked them over; there was a 
letter from the naval architect attached e? 

Cappy threw down his pencil. 

“By the Holy Pink-toed Prophet,’ he cried in deep 
disgust, “‘I thought I was going to have a Merry Christ- 
mas—and now it’s spoiled! Good Lord, Skinner! To 
think of a man throwing away thirty thousand dollars, not 
to mention the upkeep and interest after he’s thrown it 
away i 

“You've just this very day thrown away about thirty 
thousand dollars you didn’t have to,” Mr. Skinner re- 
minded him. 

“T do have to. I’ve got to keep all my boys happy and 
satisfied and up on their toes, or what the devil would 
happen to us? They’re my partners when all is said and 
done, and how am I going to face my Maker if I don’t give 
my partners a square deal? There’s a vast difference 
between justice and extravagance. Skinner, you don’t 
suppose Matt’s like every other shellback of a skipper? 
Why, he’s only twenty-five years old; and if he’s got the 
blue-water fever again, after a year ashore, there’ll be no 
standing him at thirty.” 

“Well, he’s got it, sir,”’ Mr. Skinner opined firmly. ‘‘ Did 
you ever see an old sailing skipper that didn’t get it? You 
remember Kendall, who had the Sweet Alferetta? His 
father died and left him a million dollars, and five years 
later he came sneaking in here one day, told you he was 
tired clipping coupons and that if you wanted to save his 
life you’d give him back the Sweet Alferetta and a hun- 
dred dollars a month to skipper her! He sold his interest 
to his successor for two thousand dollars when he fell into 
the fortune—and five years later he bought it back for 
three thousand, just so he could have a job again,” 

“Yes,’”’ Cappy admitted; ‘“‘they all get the blue-water 
fever—after they’ve left blue water. I never knew a sailor 
yet who wouldn’t tell you sailoring was a dog’s life; but 
I never knew one who quit and quite recovered from the 
hankering to go back. I think you’re right, Skinner. This 
yacht is just a symptom of Matt’s disease. He realizes his 
business interests tie him to the beach; but if he has a 
sailing yacht that he can fuss round with on week-ends 
in the bay, and once in a while make a little cruise to 
Puget Sound or the Gulf of Lower California, he figures 
he’ll manage to survive.” 

Mr. Skinner nodded. 

“Speaking of yachts,’”’ Cappy continued, “‘the case of 
old Cap’n Cliff Ashley suggests a cure for this boy Matt. 
Cap’n Cliff was a Gloucester fisherman, with the smartest 
little schooner that ever came home from the Grand Banks 
with halibut up to her hatches. He couldn’t read or write 
and he’d never learned navigation; but he’d been born with 
the instincts of a homing pigeon, and somehow whenever 
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he pointed his schooner toward Gloucester he managed 
to arrive on schedule; and any time he got a good fair 
breeze from the west, like as not he’d run over to England 
and sell his catch there. 

‘Like most of his breed, Cap’n Cliff had to have a fast 
boat; he had to keep her as immaculate as a yacht in order 
to be happy, and he was never so happy as when he’d meet 
a squadron of the New York Yacht Club out on a cruise 
and gail circles round the flagship with his little old knock- 
about fish schooner. On such occasions old Cap’n Cliff 
would break out a long red burgee with M. O. B. Y. C. 
in white letters on it. On one of his trips to England he 
hooked up with a big schooner yacht wearing the ensign 
of the Royal Yacht Club and dassed ’em to race with him. 

“Well, sir, it happened that the late King Edward was 
aboard his yacht that day, and 
you know what a sport he was 
in his palmy days. Cap’n Cliff 
cracked on everything he had; 
and, after holding the King 
even for a couple of hours 
under plain sail, he put his 
packet under gaff topsails and 
fisherman’s staysail and broke 
out the spinnaker, bade 
Edward good-by in the In- 
ternational Code—and flew! 
About six hours after Cap’n 
Cliff came to anchor, the King 
loafed up in his yacht, dropped 
anchor, cleared away his 
launch, and came over to visit 
Cap’n Cliff and shake hands 
with him. 

““My dear sir,’ says Ed- 
ward, pointing aloft to the red 
burgee with M. O. B. Y. C. on 
it, ‘pray to what yacht club 
do you belong?’ 

““Miy own bloody yacht 
club, your majesty,’ says 
Cap’n Cliff; and if he hadn’t 
been a Yankee fisherman the 
King would have knighted 
him on the spot! 

‘* And that remark, Skinner, 
my dear boy, clears the atmos- 
phere in the case of our own 
dear Matthew. Heshall have 
his own bloody yacht club, 
only his yacht shall carry 
cargo and pay her way.”’ 

“You mean 

“T mean I’m going to send 
him to sea for one voyage, 
once a year, which will break 
up that blue-water fever and 
save Matt thirty thousand 
dollars as an initial invest- 
ment, and about ten thousand 
a year upkeep and interest. 
All that boy needs to cure 
him, Skinner, is the old Re- 
triever, totally surrounded by 
horizon and smelling of a com- 
bination of tarred rope, tur- 
pentine, wet canvas, fresh 
paint, green lumber and the 
stink of the bilge water. 
Lordy me, Skinner, it puts 
them to sleep and they wake 
up feeling perfectly bully! Where’s the Retriever now, 
Skinner, and who is in charge of her destinies?”’ 

“She’s due on Puget Sound from the West Coast. 
Captain Leb Curtis has her.” 

“Good news! Well now, Skinner, you listen to me: 
The minute he reports his arrival you wire Leb to put the 
old harridan on dry dock and slick her up until she looks 
like four aces and a king, with everybody in the game 
standing pat. Can’t have any whiskers on her bottom 
when Matt takes her out, Skinner, because if the boy’s to 
enjoy himself she’s got to be able to show a clean pair of 
heels. Then wire Leb to wire his resignation and give any 
old reason for it. Have him resign just before the vessel 
is loaded and ready for sea, and tell him to insist on being 
relieved immediately. Of course, Skinner, Matt will get 
busy right away, looking for the right skipper to relieve 
Captain Curtis—and about that time the president 
emeritus will shove in his oar and ball things up. Every 
dog-goned skipper Matt recommends for the job is going 
to have his application vetoed by Alden P. Ricks, and— 
er—ahem! Harumph-h-h!” 

“Yes, Mr. Ricks.” 

“And you stick by me, Skinner. Follow all my leads 
and don’t trump any of my aces; and just about the time 
Matt begins to get good and mad at my dog-goned inter- 
ference—you know, Skinner, my boy, I’m only a figure- 
head—you cut in and say: ‘Well, for heaven’s sake! 


You two still squabbling over askipper for the Retriever? 
Matt, why don’t you save demurrage and take her out 
yourself—eh?’’”” And Cappy winked knowingly and 
prodded his general manager in the ribs. 

“‘T guess that plan’s kind of poor—eh, Skinner? I guess 
it won’t work—eh? Particularly when I come right back 
and say: ‘Well, he might as well, for all the use he is 
round this office. Here I go to work and appoint him 
president of the Blue Star and he won’t stay inthe office 
and tend to the president’s business. Yes, sir! Leaves all 
that to you and me, Skinner, while he degrades himself 
doing the work of a port captain.’” 

‘All of which is quite true, Mr. Ricks,’’ Mr. Skinner 
affirmed. ‘He will not stay in the office—and he’s getting 
worse. Two-thirds of his time is spent round the docks.” 


‘“‘Matt Was the Only Man Immune, and He's Sailing the Retriever Home Alone!”’ 


“Well, two-thirds of his time in 1915 will not be spent 
round the docks, Skinner. Play that bet to win! We’re 
going to have a busy old year in the shipping game in 1915, 
and a busier one in 1916 if that war in Europe isn’t over 
by then. A voyage in the Retriever will fix the boy up, 
Skinner, and he’ll stick round the office and put over some 
real business. Yachts! Hah! What does a business man 
want of a yacht?” 

“You overlook one very important detail, Mr. Ricks,” 
Skinner ventured. 

“T overlook nothing, Skinner—nothing! His wife shall 
accompany him on this voyage. I shall implant the idea 
in her head, beginning this very night as soon as I get 
home. I'll just tell her she isn’t and never will be a true 
sailor’s true love until she takes a voyage with her husband. 
Romantic girl, Florry! She’ll about eat that suggestion, 
feathers and all, Skinner. She’ll do the real work for us. 
Always remember, my boy, that an ounce of promotion 
is worth enough perspiration to float the Narcissus.” 

“But what shall we do for a port captain?” 

“T’ve ordered Mike Murphy—via Matt, of course— 
back from the Atlantic seaboard, to take a vacation under 
full salary and recover from the wounds he received wallop- 
ing that German crew on the Narcissus. About the time 
Matt leaves in the Retriever, Mike will be ready to go to 
work again or commit murder if we don’t give it to him; 
so we'll slip him a temporary appointment as port captain. 
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I’m going to make it permanent some day, anyhow. 
suppose you’ve noticed that Mike Murphy has a crus) 
on your. stenographer; and I don’t see how he’s going t 
put anything over if he never gets a chance to see th 
girl!” 

“T really hadn’t noticed-it, Mr. Ricks.” 

“Tf it was a ten-cent piece you'd notice it, ”¢ 
retorted. ‘And, now that matter is settled, hoy 
this port steward? Is he a grafter? - If not, raise | 
dollars a month. He’s been with us only a yeu 


over_—and tiene 
Ahem! Harump 
the way, Skinner, my bon 
boy, I forgot to mention 

you another little ide: hat 
in the back of my head.” | 


“You mean about. { 
Matt to sea for a voyage?” 
“Exactly. The sea is a won 
derful institution, Skinner— 
wonderful! It promote; 
health and strength; and— 
er—damn it, Skinner, my dea; 
boy, have you ever observe 
that there isn’t a marriec 
skipper in our employ thai 
hasn’t been lucky? Many 
well-known authorities pre 
scribe a sea voyage ——” 
“What for, Mr. Ricks?” 
Cappy thrust his thuml 
into Skinner’s ribs, winked 
bent low, and whispered: ~ 
“Too slow, Skinner; to 
slow. I’m getting old, you 
know—I can’t wait forever 
And if the experiment suc 
ceeds—Skinner, my dear boy 
you’re next! You’ve beer 
married more than a yeal 
now ie 
“T fail to comprehend —’ 
“Grandson!” Cappy whis: 
pered. “Grandson!” 
“Oh!” said Mr. Skinner. | 


II 


NE of the remarks mos! 
frequently heard on Cali. 
fornia Street was to the effect 
that whenever Cappy Rick: 
girded up his loins and went 
after something he generally 
gotit. Hisscheme to get Mati 
Peasley to sea for one voy: 
age, accompanied by Florry| 
worked as smoothly as a pis: 
ton; and on the fifteenth | 
January the Peasleys went 
aboard the Retriever at Bel: 
lingham and towed out, boun¢) 
for Manila with a cargo of firlumber. Matt made the rur 
down in sixty-six days, a smart passage, waited a week ir 
Manila Bay before he could secure a berth and commenct 
discharging, discharged in a week, loaded a cargo of hemp 
with a deckload of hardwood logs, and was ready for th¢ 
return trip to San Francisco on April twenty-fourth, or 
which day he towed out past Corregidor. 
His wife, however, was not with ‘him on the returr 
voyage. Following a family conference, it was decidec 
that Florry should return home on the mail steamer— 
which action Cappy Ricks considered most significan! 
when Matt apprised him of it by cable, but failed to state 
reason. The president emeritus, immediately upon receipt 
of this information, trotted into Mr. Skinner’s office and laic 
Matt Peasley’s cable on the latter’s desk. } 
“Well, Skinner, my dear boy,” hepiped, rubbing his 
hands together the while, “what do you know about that?’ 
“Do you—er—suspect—er—something, Mr. Ricks?” — 
“Suspect? Not a bit of it. I know! Neither Florty 
nor Matt would dream of permitting the other to a 
home alone if there wasn’t a third party to be consider 
Paste that in your hat, Skinner. Itisn’t done.” 
Cappy was right, for the same steamer that bore b 
daughter home carried also a brief letter from his son-in: 
law conveying the tidings of great joy. The old man wai 
so happy he went into Mr. Skinner’s office and struck hi: 
general manager a terrible blow between the shoulders 
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“If You Come Aft Until I Send for You I’lt Blow 
; Your Brains Out!” 


fter which he declared it was a shame that his years and 
2putation for respectability denied him the privilege of 
hartering a seagoing hack and painting the town red! 

The Retriever crept slowly up the China Sea on the 
rst of the southwest monsoon. At that period of the year, 
owever, the monsoon is weak and unsteady; and after 
learing the northern end of Luzon the Retriever kicked 
ound in a belt of light and baffling airs for a week.. Then 
ae monsoon freshened somewhat and the Retriever once 
iore rolled lazily away on her course, with young Matt 
‘easley humming chanteys on her quarter-deck and pon- 
ering the mystery that confronts all mankind in: their 
rst adventure in fatherhood. Would it be a boy ora girl? 
[e was expressing to himself for perhaps the thousandth 
.me the hope that it would be a boy, when from the poop 
e saw something he did not relish. 

_ It was the ship’s cat coming across the deckload toward 
im, i in his yellow eyes a singularly pleased expression and 
1 his mouth a singularly large rat. 

Matt Peasley stepped below, found an old glove and 
rew it over his right hand, after which he returned to the 
uarter-deck. 

“Come, Tommy!’ he called; and pussy came, to be 
aized by the tail and, still holding fast to his prey, cast 
verboard. 

“Tt’s bad luck to do that to a black cat, sir,’ the mate 
formed him. 

_ Matt Peasley’s eyes were blazing. 

_ “And it’s worse luck still for any mate aboard my ship 
tho neglects to put the rat-guards on the lines when the 
essel is lying at the dock,’’ he growled. ‘You lubberly 
liot!” 

“But I did put the rat-guards on the lines,” the mate 
rotested. 

“Yes, I know you did; but I had to remind you of it,” 
Matt replied. ‘‘You didn’t get them on in time—and now 
he Lord only knows how many rats we have aboard. 
Irdinarily I don’t mind rats, but 
n Oriental rat is something to 
e afraid of.” 
“Why, sir?” 


“Because they carry the germs 
of bubonic plague, you farmer!” 
And Matt very carefully removed 
his glove and cast it overboard after 
the cat. “And it’s a cold day when 
you can’t find an occasional case of 
plague in the Orient. The cat 
caught the rat and mauled it 
round; hence the cat had to 
go, because I never permit 
in my cabin a cat that has 
been on intimate terms with 
an Oriental rat. 

“And now I bet I know 
what’s wrong with that 
fo’castle hand that went into 
the sick bay the day before 
yesterday. He complained of 
swelling in the glands of his 
neck and groins.”’ 

The cook left the forward 
deckhouse and came aft over 
the deckload. At the break 
of the poop he paused. 
“Captain Peasley,’’ he announced, “‘ Lindstrom is dead.” 

“Tell everybody to keep away from him,” Matt ordered. 
He turned to the mate. ‘‘Mr. Matson,’”’ he announced, 


“the first duty of a murderer is to get rid of the body. Go 


forward and throw Lindstrom’s body overboard; then 
stay forward. If you come aft until I send for you I'll 
blow your brains out!” 


When the Retriever was out from Manila seventy days 
Cappy Ricks remarked to Mr. Skinner that Matt would 
be breezing in any day now. On the eightieth day he 
remarked to Mr. Skinner that Matt was coming home a 
deal slower than he had gone out. The efficient Skinner, 
however, cited so many instances of longer passages from 
Manila to San Francisco that Cappy was comforted, al- 
though he was not convinced. ‘‘You make me a type- 
written list of all those vessels and their passages, Skinner,” 
he cautioned; ‘‘and when you can’t think of any more 
authentic cases fake up a few. Florry’s beginning to 
worry. She knows now what it means to be a sailor’s 
wife, and if that dog-goned Matt doesn’t report soon I’ll 
know. what it means to be a sailor’s father-in-law. I wish 
to Jimminy I hadn’t sent Matt out with the Retriever.” 

Ninety days passed. Cappy commenced to fidget. A 
hundred days passed, and Cappy visited the hydrographic 
office’and spent a long time poring over charts of the air 
currents in the China Sea, the coast of Asia and the North 
Pacific. 

“Skinner, my dear boy,’’ he quavered when he returned 
to the office, ‘‘I’m a most unhappy old man.” 

Mr. Skinner forgot for an instant that he was a business 
man and, with a sudden, impulsive movement, he put his 
long, thin arm round the old man and squeezed him. 

“Tf you didn’t think so much of him, sir,’’ he comforted 
Cappy, “‘you’d worry less. She really will not be overdue 
until she’s out a hundred and twenty days.” 

“Skinner,” Cappy piped wearily, “‘don’t try to deceive 
me. I’ve been in the shipping game for forty-odd years, 
boy. I know it’s about six thousand miles from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, and if a vessel averages ninety miles 
a day she’s making a smart passage. Matt made it down 
in sixty-six days, and he ought to come back in sixty, 
because he has fair winds all the way. Skinner, the boy’s 
a month overdue; and if he never shows up—if he stays 
out much longer—Florry’ll break her heart; and my 
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grandson—think of it, Skinner!—think of the prenatal 
effect on the child! Oh, Skinner, my dear, dear boy, I want 
him big and light-hearted and sunny-souled like Matt— 
and to think this is all my doing—my own daughter! 
Oh! Oh, Skinner, my heart is breaking!” 

Mr. Skinner fled to his own office and did something 
most un-Skinnerlike. He blinked away several large 
bright tears; and while he was blinking them the telephone 
bell rang. Mechanically Mr. Skinner answered. It was 
Jerry Dooley, in charge of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

“Mr. Skinner,” said Jerry, “I’ve got some bad news 


for you.” 
““The—the— Retriever ”? Skinner almost whispered. 
“Yes, sir. I thought I’d tell you first, so you could 


break it to the old man gently. The Grace liner Ecudo- 
rian arrived at Victoria this morning and reports speaking 
the Retriever eight hundred miles off the coast of Formosa. 
The vessel was under jib, lower topsail, foretopmast stay- 
sail, mainsail and spanker. She was flying two flags— 
an inverted ensign and the yellow quarantine flag. The 
Ecudorian steamed close alongside of her, to windward. 
Captain Peasley was at the wheel 7 

“Thank God!”’ Mr. Skinner almost sobbed. ‘‘What 
was wrong with her, Jerry? Hurry up, man! Hurry up! 
Tell me!” 

“He was alone on the ship, Mr. Skinner. Bubonic 
plague! Killed the entire crew! Matt was the only man 
immune; and he’s sailing the Retriever home alone!” 

Mr. Skinner groaned. 

“Good gracious Providence! Why didn’t the Ecudorian 
take him off?” 

“Credit them with offering it,’ Jerry replied. ‘He 
wouldn’t come. He declined to jeopardize the people 
aboard the steamer and he wouldn’t abandon the Retriever 
with her full cargo; so what could they do? They had to 
sail away without him.” 

Gently Mr. Skinner broke the news to Cappy Ricks; 
for, of course, the United Press dispatches had carried it 
to the late afternoon editions and it would be useless for 
Mr. Skinner to attempt to lie kindly. Cappy, with bowed 
head, heard him through; when finally he looked up at 
Skinner his eyes were dead. 

“Quite what I expected of him, Skinner,’ he said dully. 
“And I’d rather have him die than dog it! This report 
from the Ecudorian ‘helps some, Skinner. It will do to 
keep hope alive in my Florry—and every two weeks until 
the boy is born we’ll—we’ll Oh, Skinner ——” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll attend to it. Leave everything to me, 
Mr. Ricks. I'll have wireless reports and telegrams and 
cablegrams from every port on earth telling of ships’ hav- 
ing spoken the Retriever, with the skipper well and hearty, 
and sending messages of good cheer to his wife.’ 

““You—you won’t be— 
er—stingy, Skinner? You'll 
send out the Tillicum to 


find him and tow him in, 
won’t you? And you'll 
have real telegrams— 
spend money, Skinner! I'll have to bring 
those messages home to Florry My 

“Everything, Mr. Ricks. And I’ll start 
right in by slipping fifty dollars to each of 
the waterfront reporters on all the papers. They’re good 
boys, Mr. Ricks. I'll tell them why I have to have the 
service. Mrs. Peasley must have our fake reports con- 
firmed in the papers fe 

“For work like that the marine reporters should have 
more money,” Cappy suggested wearily. His old hand 
reached out gropingly, closed over Mr. Skinner’s and 
held it a moment childishly. ‘‘You’re a very great com- 
fort to me, Skinner—very great indeed! And you'll come 
home with me to-night, won’t you, Skinner? I’m a little 
afraid—I want you near me, Skinner—in case I can’t get 


- away with it to Florry.”’ 


His dry, dead eyes studied the pattern in the office 
carpet. (Continued on Page 40) 


HE American people are shortly to learn how many 
Ts their number enjoyed incomes of a million dollars 
or over last year. It would be far more enlightening 
to know how many million-dollar incomes the present year 
of war prosperity is producing; but the slow-moving 
machinery of the Federal Income Tax will not grind out 
that grudging piece of information until the summer of 
1917. Prophecy is a dangerous business; but it is safe to 
assume, from all the known facts, that about eighty persons 
in this country had incomes of at least one million dol- 
lars each last year, and that more than a hundred of our 
fellow citizens are skimping along this year with not less 
than one million dollars—and perhaps a great deal more. 
The war has created uncounted new fortunes. Only the 
long processes of time will make known the identity of 
these new multimillionaires. Only the almost equally 
deliberate progress of governmental bureaus will make 
known their number. 

Million-dollar incomes are almost as numerous now as 
were million-dollar fortunes not more than two generations 
ago. We have millionaires in a new sense: those whose 
annual returns—not whose whole fortunes—equal or ex- 
ceed a million dollars. In the early years of this republic 
there was only one man, Stephen Girard, who by any 
possibility could be included among the numerous gilded 
tribe of to-day. When he died in 1831 his fortune 
amounted to the then astounding sum of nine million 
dollars. Only seventeen years later John Jacob Astor left 
twenty million dollars, thereby creating an international 
sensation. 

“There were not five men in the United States worth as 
much as five million dollars each twenty years before the 
Civil War,” says a historical writer; ‘‘and there were not 
more than twenty millionaires, all told. When the war 
was over they had increased by hundreds and there were 
several men with twenty million dollars apiece. A. T. 
Stewart, Vanderbilt and Astor were paying a tax on a 
yearly income of a million and a half.” 

Except for the brief abnormal Civil War income tax, 
we can compare the fortunes of earlier days with those 
that now exist only by means of the estates that rich men 
have bequeathed. To-day an estate is appraised at fifteen 
or twenty million dollars without causing a ripple in the 
papers. A rougher but, in the main, accurate indication 
of the growth of fortunes is found by studying the curious 
old lists of rich men that were published in New York and 
Philadelphia more than half a century ago. Those deemed 
rich in that earlier time would not be considered more 
than ‘“‘comfortably fixed’’ by present-day standards. 


Following the Fortunes of War 


‘J \HE owners of the great modern fortunes do not know 

the extent or, without an accountant, even the complete 
sources of their incomes. John D. Rockefeller once testified 
that he could not tell within ten million dollars the amount 
of his fortune. E. H. Harriman is said to have known 
within only five million dollars the sum total of his posses- 
sions. Whether such fortunes are a benefit or a detriment 
to the country it is not the purpose of this article to attempt 
to decide. On one hand, it can be shown that the richest 
two per cent of the people own sixty per cent of the 
wealth; that the poorest sixty-five per cent of the people 
own but five per cent of the wealth; and that one or two 
men are as rich as several million of their fellow country- 
men. On the other hand, few great fortunes are hoarded 
or, except rarely, wasted in riotous living. They are in- 
vested in railroads, factories, mines, and all the other 
material machinery of civilization. 

It is commonly assumed that a man with a million- 
dollar income must be worth twenty million dollars, be- 
cause five per cent is taken as the average rate of interest. 
But in these days of enormous salaries and bonuses it is 
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likely that a goodly number of those who do pay taxes 
on a million dollars a year or over have no great fortunes 
at all. 

But who are these aristocrats of colossal wealth? 
Whether the income consists of interest on bonds and 
stocks, or of a salary and a bonus, matters little to the 
public when the amount is so out of proportion to all 
normal standards. Their names are the deep, dark secret 
of the Division of Internal Revenue of the United States 
Treasury Department. We can only guess; but in some 
cases we can guess very close indeed. It is possible to 
keep well within the bounds of conservatism and common 
sense and yet point with a very considerable degree of 
certainty to a substantial number of them. 

When a man dies, not only must he leave his wealth 
behind but in most states of the Union every item is made 
public. So we have the records of the notable fortunes of 
the past, and from them surely flow many of the extraor- 
dinary incomes of the present. Most curious fact of all 
is the frequency with which very rich men leave estates 
ranging between sixty million and eighty million dollars. 
It has become quite the common thing to read of estates 
averaging seventy-five million dollars; and yet the late 
Lord Rothschild, of London, left only sixty-two million 
and a half. In a world in which it is difficult to place any 
fact beyond dispute there may be some mental satisfaction 
in knowing, with entire certainty, that we can beat the 
English on large fortunes. 

Then, too, there are other ways of learning who are the 
owners of million-dollar incomes. Government suits and 
investigations have disclosed many lists of stockholders; 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has brought numer- 
ous interesting facts to light as regards the ownership of 
railroads; the holders of valuable real estate in the large 
cities are always known; and the promotion of great 
organizations, such as the United States Steel Corporation 
and the more recent mergers of this new era of promotion— 
all these bring to light facts which, though less complete 
than those in the archives of the collectors of internal 
revenue, yet will serve to make up a pretty fair substitute. 

Since the war began in Europe, more than one thousand 
new millionaires are said to have been made in Japan. 
Surely we cannot be far behind. We have every variety 
of new millionaire and multimillionaire. They range all 
the way from the new sugar princes of Cuba and oil kings 
of Oklahoma to a couple of quiet old Pennsylvania steel 
makers who sold out their private steel mill for eighteen 
million five hundred thousand dollars cash. This new 
crop of the prodigiously rich is not yet subject to rigid 
analysis. 

But some idea of what the future may disclose is in- 
dicated by a recently published stockholders’ list of the 
New Jersey Zine Company, a concern long profitable, but 
driven into an abnormal condition of dividend emission 
by the war. The largest stockholders fairly wallow in 
dividends. In the first five months of 1916 the largest 
stockholder, August Hechsher, received $1,063,062 on his 
shares; Edgar Palmer, the young president, received 
$994,092; and a dozen others took in all the way from 
two hundred and forty thousand to six hundred thousand 
dollars. In the list only one name would be familiar to the 
general public—that of Hetty Green. But to make up our 
list of million-dollar incomes we must go, for the most part, 
to those that were known to exist before the war. 

One solid, central fact that we can cling to is the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The stockholders of that corporation 
were made known when it was dissolved by United States 
Supreme Court decree, and the dividends have long been 
a matter of record. Upon these two sets of facts may be 
constructed some highly suggestive and, for the most part, 
reliable conclusions, the chief of which is that no other 
single industry in this country has created so many 
stupendous incomes as the Standard Oil. 

John D. Rockefeller still heads the list. One of the 
‘favorite amusements of the American people for more than 
a generation has been to guess at the extent of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s fortune. It has become a commonplace to 


say that he is worth a billion dollars and has an in 
fifty million dollars a year. These figures have | 
peated even on the floor of the United States Se 
the president of a great trust company in the city o 
York once declared that he knew for a certainty t 
was Mr. Rockefeller’s income. Bes 
The one clear fact to go on is that, when the St 
Oil Company was being sued as a trust some 
ago, Mr. Rockefeller was shown to have 247,690 
stock in the company. As the dividends at that 
forty per cent, his income from that source alon 
short of ten million dollars a year. These fig 
taken from the stockholders’ list of 1906; anda 
Mr. Frederick T. Gates, through whom many 
Rockefeller’s gifts are made, was authorized by 
ployer to state that Rockefeller’s fortune “can 
two hundred and fifty million or three hundred 
dollars”; and that his income, instead of being 
fabulous sums previously suggested, ‘‘ could 
most prosperous year, have exceeded fifteen mi 
twenty million dollars.” rae 


How Rich is Mr. Rockefeller 


HIS is the only authoritative statement that 
been issued regarding the wealth of the Oil Ki 
given away perhaps two hundred million dollars; mu 
it since 1907. On the other hand, his holdings of Stan 
Oil stock have become immensely more valuable 
1907. How much of his Standard Oil stock ha 
given away is not known; but the Rockefeller Fou 
which has the greatest bulk of the family benel 
owns to-day about fifteen per cent of Mr. Rock 
Standard Oil stockholdings of 1906. If he had 
Standard Oil stock intact up to 1913 he would 
nearly twenty-seven million dollars’ income fr 
source alone. 
One collector of internal revenue was quoted 
ago as saying that he had heard that Mr. 
receives more than forty million dollars a year 
and an attempt was made to tax the old ge 
three hundred and eleven million in Cleveland, O 
Besides Standard Oil stocks, Mr. Rockefeller 
has had, vast quantities of railroad securities, 
holdings and bank stocks. Although many of 
ments outside of Standard Oil have proved un 
many others have turned out well. If Mr. Ro 
had never made a gift it is safe to say that his to’ 
to-day would be at least fifty million dollars 
reality much nearer ten million the Rockefell 
may be a disappointment to those who love b 
but it is still large enough to eliminate nearly a! 
John D. Rockefeller has a brother, William, 3 
only has amassed a vast fortune himself but has 
seems to be in a fair way of keeping the fa’ 
together. William Rockefeller’s income fro: 
Oil stocks has varied in the last few years betw 
hundred thousand and eight hundred thousand 
year, provided he has kept his holdings int 
records show that he has had bank stock 
bringing in dividends of more than one hun 
dollars a year, ont he is supposed to be a lar, 
least a dozen or more prosperous railroad, 
gas companies. He is safely in the millio1 
A recent list of stockholders in the Midval 
Ordnance Company showed that his son, Percy, 
owner of nearly forty thousand shares of that s 
-The Rockefellers have so intermarried with 0 
mously rich families that it is hard to discov 
many streams of money converge and inte 
John D. Rockefeller, Junior, married a daught 
United States Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, wh 
tune of five million dollars. One of John D. Ro 
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laughters married a member of the McCormick family, of 
Shicago, chief owners of the International Harvester Com- 
yany; and a daughter of William Rockefeller married 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, who is practically the sole 
ywner of the fabulously profitable Remington Arms and 
Jnion Metallic Cartridge companies. 

If the big owners of Standard Oil stock in 1906 have 
etained their shares—and, according to the best opinion 
und belief, these holdings are still substantially intact— 
here were twenty-nine of them who in the year of 1915 
ad incomes from their oil stock ranging from one hundred 
nd twenty-four thousand dollars up to just short of 
ifteen million dollars for John D. Rockefeller. The 
harles Pratt Estate had an income from this source of 
nore than three million dollars. There are many members 
n this family; and, though it has other valuable invest- 
ments, there is no way of telling whether any one individual 
terest has an income in excess of a million dollars. 

But perhaps the greatest collection of million-dollar in- 
‘omes in a single clan is that to be found in the almost 
nknown Harkness family. Two brothers have recently 
ied, and certain state officials, seeking to impose as high 
an inheritance tax as possible, have been quoted as saying 
shat the estates of Lamon V. Harkness, who died a year 
and half ago in California, and Charles W., who died a few 
months ago in New York, will figure up to between one 
aundred and forty million and one hundred and seventy 
million dollars apiece. Certain it is that if C. W. Harkness 
aad not sold out in the last few years he had an income 
ast year of two million and a half dollars from his Standard 
Dil stock alone; and at various times he has been disclosed 
hs the owner of railroad stocks the average income on 
which cannot be far short of five hundred thousand dollars. 
The late L. V. Harkness received about eight hundred 
shousand dollars a year from his Standard Oil stock alone; 
ind another member of the family appears to have been 
»qually fortunate. Charles W. married into the Warden 
amily, of Philadelphia, this family also being one of the great 
ywners of Standard Oil. Apparently the fortune of Charles 
W. Harkness is to pass to his younger brother, Edward S., 

who married into the enormously rich Stillman family. 

_ Whether any such large incomes are derived from the 
sstate of Henry M. Flagler, it is difficult to say. Mr. 
Flagler, one of Rockefeller’s early associates, owned more 
shan thirty thousand shares of Standard Oil stock in 
1906; and if that holding had been kept together the in- 
some to-day would be close to two million dollars. But 
Flagler invested a huge fortune in railroads, hotels, steam- 
ships and real estate on the eastern coast of Florida. He 
yuilt entirely from his own funds the Florida East Coast 
Railroad. The bulk of his estate was left in trust, but the 
ncome went to several different persons; and so, in spite 
of his vast fortune, we cannot declare certainly that any 
of his heirs are among the supermillionaires. 


Millionaires Made With Steel 


NE of the richest and, to the public, least known men 
in America is Oliver H. Payne. His holdings of Stand- 
ird Oil stock in 1906 are now yielding an income of two 
nillion five hundred thousand dollars a year, and he is one 
af the ten men who owned sixty per cent of the stock of 
che American Tobacco Company before that profitable con- 
ern went under a still more profitable process of Govern- 
nent dissolution. Payne’s nephews and niece are Harry 
Payne Whitney, Payne Whitney and Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight, the children of the late William C. Whitney, one 
of the richest and most powerful financiers of his day. The 
jublication of various stockholders’ lists has indicated an 
neome of far in excess of a million dollars for the Whitneys, 
who are connected by marriage with the Vanderbilts. 


Next to the Standard Oil Company, the foremost 
source of extreme affluence in this country was the Carnegie 
Steel Company—or, rather, the merger of the Carnegie 
Steel into the United States Steel Corporation. Although 
Andrew Carnegie had given away $324,699,000, according 
to the last authentic figures, it is unlikely that his present 
income is much less than a million dollars. But Carnegie 
has not only in his own life exemplified the possibilities of 
accumulating untold wealth; he has been the chief figure 
in asingle company responsible for an output of some forty- 
odd millionaires, of whom several are to-day unquestion- 
ably in possession of prodigious incomes. 

Although there are many court and Government records 
to indicate the extent of Carnegie’s wealth, his name has 
never come to light at any time in the last fifteen years as 
the owner of railroad or other stock. Herein he differs 
radically from his fellow captains, or ex-captains, of 
industry. And the reason probably lies in the fact that, 
since he sold out the Carnegie Steel Company for a little 
more than two hundred million dollars, in five per cent 
bonds, Andrew Carnegie has made no effort to increase 
his fortune. His subsequent investments are said to have 
been confined to bonds and real estate. If he had accepted 
all the offers made to him to buy stocks in promising ven- 
tures he might have doubled his fortune; but he prefers 
to “die poor.” 

How much Carnegie is worth to-day is largely guess- 
work. In Wall Street his fortune is estimated at from 
twenty million dollars to sixty million dollars. Mr. Car- 
negie owned just half the Carnegie Steel Company. In 
1899 its profits were twenty-two million dollars; in 1900, 
the year the company was sold to the United States Steel 
Corporation, its profits were forty million dollars; and 
Carnegie has said, on the witness stand, “it was on the 
road to making fifty million dollars the next year.” But 
the problem of estimating Carnegie’s total wealth is com- 
plicated by two unknown or, at least, puzzling elements. 
Although his steel business earned huge profits prior to 
1901, these profits were sometimes left in the business to 
accumulate rather than drawn down as dividends. Then, 
too, one must know at exactly what dates the various 
Carnegie gifts were made, and exactly how large they were, 
in order to know how much tosubtract from the ten-million- 
dollar income he would have received each year for the 
fifteen years from his United States Steel bonds alone. 
Certainly Carnegie himself is vague enough regarding the 
amount of his possessions: 

‘All this talk about my holding for a high price, and 
everything of that sort, gentlemen, has no more foundation 
than that you held for it,’’ he told a committee of Congress 
a few years ago. ‘‘I considered what was fair. Schwab 
went down and arranged it. Never a word passed between 
him”’—J. P. Morgan—‘‘and me. I never saw Morgan on 
the subject. I gave my memorandum and Morgan saw it 
was eminently fair. I have been told many times since by 
insiders that I should have asked one hundred million 
dollars more, and I could have gotten it easily. Once for 
all, I want to put a stop to all this talk about Mr. Carnegie 
forcing high prices for anything. That is the truth, 
gentlemen.” 

The Chairman: ‘‘Was your per cent of the dividends 
for the year before the consolidation paid to you at the 
time in cash?” 

Mr. Carnegie: ‘‘I would have to look at that. I havea 
financial secretary, and I would have to ask him about 
that. He keeps the books, and so on, for me.” 

Among Carnegie’s partners there can be little doubt 
that Henry C. Frick and Henry Phipps are among the 
four or five score of this country’s richest inhabitants. 
Frick reinvested at least part of his Carnegie Steel profits 
in railroad stocks. And, unless he has sold most of them 


since 1908 and lost the proceeds, or sunk it all in art, it can 
be proved from the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alone that his income -is at least a million 
dollars. In 1908 he owned 86,401 shares of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock; and when asked, in October, 1913, to 
comment on a rumor that he had been selling Pennsylvania 
he said: 

“T have not been selling Pennsylvania stock. As a 
matter of fact, I have added to my holdings. I do not 
remember ever having sold a share of Pennsylvania.” 

Although Carnegie had several partners besides Frick 
and Phipps whose wealth became very great, the best 
known of them all is Charles M. Schwab. His fortunes 
have risen and fallen several times, but are now at their 
apex. Whatever income-tax group he fell into for 1915, 
there can be little doubt that since the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, of which he is the guiding spirit, began to pay 
dividends on its common stock a few months ago, he will 
have a hard time persuading the tax officials to keep him 
out of the topmost class in 1916. Persistent rumor has it 
that several of Schwab’s officials are in receipt of bonuses 
that bring their incomes to the dizzy sum that forms the 
title of this article. 


Where the Big Profits Come From 


UT the stockholders of the Carnegie Steel Company 

were not the only ones to profit by the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Other companies 
entered the “‘Billion-Dollar Trust,’’ and other owners were 
showered with unexpected opulence. There were Edmund 
C. Converse, president of the National Tube Company, 
and later president of several of New York’s richest banks 
and trust companies; the late Norman B. Ream, of 
Chicago; the Pittsburgh Olivers, owners of rich ore lands; 
Daniel G. Reid; and William H. Moore. When it first 
became known that forty-four Americans had paid taxes 
on million-dollar incomes, or over, in 19138, competent 
statisticians placed Converse, Reid and Ream among the 
number. There are a few immensely rich ‘‘independent”’ 
steel and iron-ore princes, of whom the most affluent are 
probably Samuel Mather and the Hannas, of Cleveland, 
and the Joneses and Laughlins, of Pittsburgh. 

Banking and railroad finance, together, account for 
more great fortunes in this country than any single manu- 
facturing or mining industry. In conjunction they seem 
especially favorable to the creation of monumental wealth. 
The elder J. P. Morgan was, first of all, a banker, but 
hardly less a railroad financier. That the profits of his 
firm have often exceeded a million dollars a year would be 
accepted as a fact in Wall Street. But for years there have 
been a dozen partners to divide the profits among, and the 
elder Morgan bought about fifty million dollars’ worth of 
art objects, an investment that may excel in “psychical 
income,” but is weak on cash dividends. 

As to the right of one of Morgan’s closest associates, 
George F. Baker, to rank in practically the same income 
class as Rockefeller, Harkness and Frick, there can be no 
doubt. A figure unknown to the public, Baker has quietly 
built up a family fortune that has few equals. Only a frac- 
tion of Baker’s stockholdings has become public knowledge; 
but that fraction shows an income of between two and three 
million dollars. The Interstate Commerce figures of 1908 
disclosed his holdings of forty-two thousand shares of 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, which pays twenty 
per cent a year and extras; and about thirty thousand 
shares each of Great Northern and Northern Pacific stock, 
each of which pays seven per cent. In his own bank he 
has been known to possess twenty thousand shares of that 
choice forty per cent dividend payer; and at various times 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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hands together with a dry, crackling 

sound in the lusterless night. It was 
very black, with a hot, breathy little wind 
that blew in off sea. But neither the 
ghostly crackling nor the impenetrable 
dark offered novelty or terror to Miss Doris 
van Jheen, sitting in her bungalow parlor, 
high up on Colony Hill above the main 
town of Jairoba. 

Doris van Jheen, daughter to Hedrick of 
the same name, who owned the famous 
string of ostrich farms, had been born and 
reared in Afriea. She had long ago been 
schooled to the sudden, genie-like African 
night that springs from day’s bottle and 
spreads over the landscape like a pall; to 
the far-off bark of a zebra in the south 
plains; to the whine of a near-by poaching 
jackal; or to the thrum-thrum of native 
beaters on their skin drums, down in the 
black quarter of the town. 

Besides, the bungalow of Hedrick van 
Jheen stood high and dry in the impeccable 
white colony of town, on a hill screened 
with palms and mimosas, threaded by neat 
little shell paths that ran here and there to 
the bungalows of the government set, in 
which dwelt the half dozen quinine-eating, 
tea-drinking, elderly, rather fussy English 
couples who controlled Jairoba. All of 
which, added to a Dutch duenna and a half dozen leal black 
retainers, made it a perfectly secure environment in which 
to leave the daughter of Hedrick while his long interior 
trips were being made. 

So that certainly not fear but some other emotion must 
have produced the pendent crystals that shimmered on 
Miss van Jheen’s long eyelashes as she sat now, leafing 
over a six-months-old magazine from America. 

She was a lovely little creature—put together with 
gracious lines and soft coloring, with big, pansy-blue eyes 
and brown hair that fell in a soft abandon of curls about 
her shoulders. They were curls that would have been 
strangely reminiscent, if not instantly recognizable, to a 
cosmopolitan observer, and he would have been correct. 
Two or three times a year showmen brought films to 
Jairoba, and Doris van Jheen had long ago yielded to the 
seduction of the “‘movie” ingénue’s curls. She looked, 
indeed, very much like a pretty movie ingénue herself— 
your pick of the bunch—‘“‘registering” grief, above her 
book. 

And if you had pressed her for the reason for this grief 
she would have stated that it was caused by loneliness— 
sheer, desperate, heart-eating loneliness ’way off here in 
Africa, where life flowed like a sluggish river, where people 
never came, where there was no young life nor chance to 
make youthful iriends—the quinine-eating bridge players 
not counting, being past the interesting age. All of which 
was true, though only partly. For the real and secret 
reason, hidden in her heart of hearts, was that she had 
come to nineteen years, and only her looking-glass had 
ever told her she was lovely. In short, Doris van Jheen 
wanted a lover—never more than on one of these whis- 
pering, sultry nights when one’s heart turned over with 
unutterable wistful longings. 

Orphaned of her little American mother at birth and 
guarded ever since by a possessive, somewhat tyrannical 
father, Doris had grown up hedged by a thousand re- 
strictions, ignorant to a large extent of what lay beyond 
her horizon, of what the people of the world really did, 
save as she learned by reading books and magazines and 
from her rather casual contacts with the slight social life 
round her. This last was almost negligible, for Jairoba, 
an outlying, undesirable post, brought in no new blood. 
The consuming passions of the inhabitants were bridge, 
gossip and tea—three things Doris abhorred. 

Of what use—and as she thought of it a great, pearly 
tear dropped on her magazine—was a plump purse with 
carte blanche to spend all she liked, when the spoils were 
confined to Jairoba? Twice annually, smart outfitting 
houses in New York and London sent out boxes of finery 
to her—ordered from catalogues a little stale, like every- 
thing else—so that she could revel in feminine fixings, 
lavish, expensive, becoming, even if already out of style 
on Broadway. 

But of what use were parures, little satin dancing shoes, 
rosebud negligees, fox scarfs, flimsy chiffons, velvet cloaks, 
with nobody—nobody but a commandant’s wife in a five- 
year-old foulard silk to observe, or a white-mustached, 
red-nosed major who might pinch one’s cheek paternally: 

“Gad,' you look ripping to-night! You ought to go 
outside. . Bea perfect hit in London.” 


() ranesto the palms clapped their 
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She Clasped a La Valliegre About Her Neck 


London, indeed! The moon as well! Old Hedrick gave 
her no chance to travel. Enough for a girl, he thought, to 
live a contented, feminine home life. Presently—pres- 
ently, in due time, there would be a husband chosen in a 
suitable, Continental fashion 

But of this husband, at present a mere shadow on the 
horizon, Doris van Jheen vowed passionately she would 
have none—she would have her own kind of husband or 
nothing. Two tears fell now, as she reflected that she 
would probably never find him in this spot where husbands 
potential never came, where her charm and prettiness— 
she was not unaware of these—were utterly wasted. It 
seemed a pity, this waste, to Doris, and anyone observing 
must have agreed. 

She had been reading earlier until she had chanced on 
something that swept her away on a sea of revery. It was 
a picture of a pretty girl in a summer frock and hat, her 
arms about a young man’s neck. The legend ran: 

“““Dear,’ breathed Cécile, ‘I love you. I am yours 
forever.’”’ It was the sort of thing that always seemed 
unbearable on a night like this—and especially after yes- 
terday! 

Yesterday, just as on any ordinary afternoon, after 
siesta Miss van Jheen had gone into the native bazaar; 
as she turned the first corner her heart had flown into her 
mouth at what she saw. A man—a new, young, utterly 
strange man in service khaki, puttees and pith helmet—was 
approaching her! He had half halted, as the narrow turn 
drew them together, had lifted his hat in best military 
style and had passed on. The blood had burned warm in 
Miss van Jheen’s cheek; she carried away a rather blurred 
impression of a godlike figure about seven feet tall—to 
her flurried young vision—with a tanned, high-bred face, 
a high-bridged nose, a firm young mouth, and keen gray 
eyes that for half a second had softened—or seemed to— 
as they met hers. 

She had heard that evening who he was—the new head 
of the local survey department and in camp at the rail- 
road cut on the hill across from Jairoba for a week, they 
told her, on a tour of supervision. You could see the lights 
now, from the Van Jheen bungalow high on the opposite 
crest; and in the daytime you could with a good glass— 
and Doris possessed one—get an excellent microscopic 
view of the camp details and of the pygmy figures direct- 
ing its fortunes, selecting, if you pleased, the tallest among 
them for your special observation. 

Doris, up on Colony Hill, had done some constructing 
of her own to-day. It had been vague, nebulous for some 
time, but as she pondered the picture before her it took a 
definiteshape. She had revised the illustration, substituting 
her own face for the girl’s in the picture. Doris had planted 
mimosas instead of American foliage behind the couple. 
She had even altered the young man’s face radically. 
He had grown very tall, martial, khaki-clad and browned 
by African sunlight. Only the legend remained practically 
intact: 

““Dear,’ breathed Doris, ‘I love you. 
forever.’”’ 

The worst of it was, she told herself, that it was true; 
she had fallen in love with a complete stranger—a man 
whose name she didn’t even know, who probably hadn’t 


I am yours 


Mary Brecht Pulver 
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even noticed her. It was a silly thing to 
do. It was silly, also, to have put on one’s: 
prettiest lace frock and to sit about here—’ 
just as if one were waiting—just as if some- 
thing might happen herein Jairoba. Doris 
dabbed her eyes fiercely and turned the 
page. a 
On the next a handsome American 
woman, white clad, flag in hand, was 
shown at the head of a line of marching 
women. “The Feminist Situation in New 
York’’ ran the caption, and Doris began 
languidly and half-heartedly to read the 
story that followed. j 
It was not especially interesting, but 
would serve as a sedative to subdue her 
inner emotions. Feminism—the onward 
sweep of the woman interest—got little 
impulse here, in hot, sleepy Jairoba, to one 
reared as Doris had been. The scraps and 
echoes of its progress in the outer world 
carried only the vaguest meaning—none at 
all applicable in a personal sense. She 
read on patiently through sweeping, bril- 
liant paragraphs that drew the modern 
world woman as a sort of superbeing of fine, 
high spirit, conquesting for her rights. 
Some of it sounded very reasonable to Doris, 
some of it was outrageously silly, she 
thought. But the last paragraph caught 
her up, held her enthralled, awoke in her 
for the first time a sense of comparison between herself and 
these brilliant and progressive creatures in remote lands: 


Woman awakened! What asplendid visioning! We have 
here woman embattled not only for suffrage, for a placein 
affairs, but fora status equal to man’sin the moral, spiritual 
sense. Marriage and courtship, for instance. At no far dis- 
tant day the ideal that their initial steps belong to man will 
have utterly died. The progressive woman of to-day chooses 
her own mate—she will shortly do so universally. She 
will freely and nobly indicate her feelings and select the 
man she cares for. Indeed, many of our finest women make ~ 
no secret of the fact that in their marriage the avowal of 
love came first from them. As an example, we cite the 
clever lawyer so recently married, who openly confesses 
that she inaugurated the courtship. She encourages all 


modern women to do likewise. Only the medieval —— 


a 

The magazine slid unheeded to the floor. Doris sat 
very still. So that’s what was going on out there in the 
world—what this feminist business was leading to. Igno- 
rant home-staying girls in the outlands might cling to 
old-time, foolish convention, might sit round waiting for 
someone to court them. But the real women, the clever, 
superior kind, went out and got—and were respected for 
getting—what they wanted. It seemed quite a horrible. 
thing to do—then Doris remembered the future. She -_ 
the dull stretch of years ahead with some plump, Colonial- 


she paled and sat with clenched hands. Opportunity 
knocks but once, and a week is not long. Suddenly she 
clapped her hands. M’Benga, the big house boy, loomet F 


in her open door. 2 
" 


“Saddle my mule, M’Benga, and the gray for you. 
will ride to-night,” she ordered in native dialect. ‘- 
“To-night? - Kosoni tells that lions cried on the south 
plains last evening.” = 
“T fear no lions. We will ride to-night.” 7 
She was all aflame. In her little chintz-hung room she 
tore the lace gown off impetuously. She felt it was 2 
chrysalis. The person who emerged was something new- 
born, quite different, a twin sister to those splendid women 
overseas who dared all.for love. Five minutes and s 
was done. A curious little figure! A Bond-Street sho 
had sent out the exquisite Park-Row riding breeches and 
lacquered boots; a Fifth-Avenue dealer had furnished the 
open-throat sports shirt of white silk. About its collar 
the movie-queen curls still rippled. She had put on a 
mannish Norfolk coat of tweeds, had put on her helmet 
and fastened on her cartridge belt. Not wise to ride out 
of bounds without a gun at night! But when she was 
done she powdered herself, dissatisfied. She was too pale- 
that was it! Why was she so dreadfully white all at once 
Why not at least look natural when on a mission so bea 
ful and high-hearted? : 
She punished her cheeks, pommeling, pinching to brin 
back her roses, but with indifferent success. 
moment’s thought she added a touch to her costume. Sh 
clasped a La Valliére about her neck—a thread of platin 
chain with a pendant of diamonds and sapphires. It loo 
a little foolish, all things considered, above the cartri 
belt and the Norfolk jacket, but it was a feminine touch sh 
could not resist. 
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Then she heard M’Benga outside and hastened out to 
clamber on her fat Andalusian mule and ride down the 
mountain side. 

It was something like an hour later that M’Benga, en- 
gaging the sentry at the outer line of the railroad cutting, 
secured permission for his mistress to pass and dropped 
behind to await her return. The little white mule, with 
its boyish-looking rider, clipped its way briskly up the 
main route along the cut, past great, up-tossed piles of 
earth and stone, and came— quite suddenly—straight upon 
a little ready-made bungalow perched in the middle of 
the track. There was a light inside and a door standing 
open. Doris van Jheen had an excellent view as she slid 

off her mule. Indeed, so madly was her heart beating 
that, but for that view, she might not have persevered. 

But a single glance at the trim, close-cropped, dark head 
bent above the portable writing desk, the easy grace of 
the writer, the whole masculine aspect held her; and, her 
glance taken, she ran lightly to the door, stood her gun 
in the corner and tapped with her riding crop. 

The big young man was outside all in a minute. 

_ What is it?” he asked. ‘Someone to see me?” 
_ Doris did not speak immediately—could not—and the 
young man peered down, very close to her slim little figure. 

“Why—upon my word—why, it’s a woman!” 

Doris resented the elderly epithet. She looked up now, 
the light falling on her white face and her curls. 

BAX es, ’ she faltered. ‘“‘I—yes—that is—I’m just a 

a 

_ The man drew a deep breath of surprise—perhaps of 

something else—as he saw her face. 

| “Well, so you are, and you’re way off here in the Longani 
cut—up from the town, I suppose?”’ He frowned, slightly 

puzzled, then smiled a little at the shrinking youthfulness 


: of her. “There’ $s someone you want to see? This is the 
chief engineer’ s bungalow. I’m in charge here for a few 


. days 
| "Yes, I know,” the girl breathed; ‘‘that’s why I came. 
_It was you I wanted to see. I’m not alone,’’ she added 
breathlessly. ‘I’ve a boy, M’Benga, waiting for me with 
' the camp guard io 
| “Oh, then since you wish to see me, perhaps you will 
‘ enter and let me offer you a chair?” 
| There was still bewilderment in his voice, but much 

_ courtesy besides, all of which did not help the situation. 
| _’Way off in the south the rocky plains showed, where lions 
’ had been heard last night; but roaring lions by the dozen 
- could not have disconcerted Doris as much as the thought 
’ of facing this man in the light. 

' “No, no,’’she cried, “‘I’drathernot—please. I’dsomuch 
' rather—I’d like to say it in the dark—here outside a 
' “As you please,” the other offered courteously; and 
' Doris, her cheeks ice-cold, her hands tight on her crop, 
_ suddenly plunged with a 
| little nervous gasp: 
_ “Vil tell you my name 
first. I’m Doris van 
_ Jheen—my father’s Hed- 
| Tick yan Jheen ——”’ 
“Tndeed! I’ve heard 
of him.” 
_ “Yes? I was born in 
_ Jairoba—and I’ve always 
lived here. But even 
-so”’—she looked up at 
_ thetall, inscrutable young 
_man, in the dark beside 
her, a little defiantly — 
' “even so, I’m not—not a 
bit like Jairoba. My 
_mother was an American, 
and I suppose that’s why 
I’m different. What I 
-mean is—that I’m a new 

woman, you know. I—I 

_ believei in doing everything 
in the m-most modern 
_ Way—perhaps you—you 
| understand—perhaps you 
_know about the feminist 
things people believe in— 
out there.” 
| Doris gestured seaward 
and caught the shadowy 
flash of a smile. 

“Well rather. I ought 
to—you know I’ve a sister 
who goes in strong for 

that sort of thing. Hit a 

window with the hammer 

a year or two ago, put 

acid in the mail box—that 

sort of thing. Didn’t 
know it had struck out 
here,” 

Doris shrunk. 

“Oh, no—not that kind 
at all. I’d—I’d loathe 
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As the Narrow Turn Drew Them Together, He Had Lifted His Hat in Best Military Style and Had Passed On 


allthat. What I meant was that a woman should—well— 
just—just—have freedom—like—like a man has, you 
know. Sothat’s why I came up here.”’ She gulped alittle, 
thankful the night hid the outrageous tears in her eyes. 
If only she could breathe more comfortably! If only he 
understood, if only he’d help her a little! 

“T don’t think I quite understand,” he said kindly. 

“T was—afraid you wouldn’t,” she faltered humbly. 
““Well—I’ve got to make you—now, and I’ve got to ask 
you two questions that are dreadfully personal.” 

“I’m quite at your service,” he said gently. 

“Are—are you married?” she faltered. 

“T am not,’’ he answered gravely. 

“‘Are—are you en-engaged? I know this is perfectly 
dreadful 

“T have not that happiness,” he answered. 

“N-nor interested—in a girl? Lmean—any girl?” 

The young man seemed to hesitate for a really horrible 
second. 

“‘T shouldn’t care to deny that too definitely, but I’m not 
irreparably lost.’’ A note in his voice made Doris cry out: 

“Oh, don’t laugh, please! It’s fearfully serious—to me. 
You see that’s what I came about—and I had no way to 
find out except to ask you. They didn’t know here. Why, 
I don’t even know your name 3 

“T’m Lieutenant Guy Arthur Richard Husband, native 
of Devonshire, now of the African Survey Hy 

“Husband!” Doris gave a little cry, half scream, half 
giggle. What a curious name—was it irony or an omen? 

“The name amuses you? By Jove, I suppose it is 
amusing, but it’s tiresome too. One gets a little weary of 
the play on it.” 

“But it’s a beautiful name’’— Doris turned suddenly to 
the light, quite unaware of the tears that lay wet and 
shining on her cheeks—‘“‘only don’t you see it would 
st-strike me that w-way, coming up here to d-do what 
I’m doing. You see, I—I saw you yesterday morning in 
the bazaar—you’ve probably forgotten that ——” 

“The deuce I have!’’ he cut in; ‘‘ why, I was thinking of 
you just now ——”’ 

But the girl rushed on: “‘And—and ever since I—I just 
kept on seeing you and thinking about you—and to-night, 
well—they said you’re only to—to b-be here one week! 
Oh, I—I’d rather you would have come up there—at 
f-f-first. I hoped you might—but you c-can’t tell in 
Ja—Jairoba. Nothing ever happens. It’s a tomb really and 
it’s no use expecting—and so—being a—a—n-new woman 
and all that—and modern, I—Ij-just thought I’d doit ——_”’ 

There was a moment’s pause while the big young man 
bent suddenly toward her, a queer, excited, half-tender 
note in his voice. 

“Do what, dear child?”’ he asked gently. 

Doris sobbed once, twice. 


“C-come up here to—to see you and’’—heavens, why 
didn’t these splendid militant women publish a code, a 
formula? The girl searched wildly through her meager 
store of booklore—‘“‘and ask y-you to let m-me p-pay my 
ad-addresses,’’ she finished. She did not look up nor 
could she cease her tears. She leaned against the door 
jamb, a crumpled, weeping figure. 

It was very still for a heart’s beat, then the man spoke, 
and his voice closed over the girl’s spirit like a cooling, 
delicious wave. His voice was moved, troubled, yet vibrant 
with beautiful, unutterable things. 

“T_I think that’s very beautiful of you, Miss van 
Jheen—and very brave. You don’t know what it means to 
a bird of passage like myself to know that there’s a pos- 
sibility of one’s finding friendship and perhaps affection 
in a place like this. I couldn’t ask anything lovelier to 
happen than to have you want to know me—I feel very 
unworthy of anything so wonderful, I assure you—and you 
are quite mistaken in thinking I had forgotten you. One 
could not, you know. One would keep on thinking of you, 
as I did to-day, and wondering who you were and be resolv- 
ing to have an introduction at the very first chance—even 
if time is limited. And then to have you come like a fairy 
godmother, knocking at one’s door and offering a chap the 
chance to know you, just as a gift! That’s the miraculous 
thing, you know, like having a dream come true—but it’s 
all in keeping with our wonderful modern age,” he added 
hastily, “‘and the things you women do ue 

Doris raised her head and flashed a teary, pink-nosed 
smile at him. 

“It is fearfully modern, isn’t it? A few years ago one 
couldn’t have done it at all. Even now—I—lI feel—oh, 
perfectly horrible.” 

“Don’t,” he said; ‘‘don’t feel sorry or regretful for 
having given a lonely chap a lift like this. It won’t do 
you any good, you know. I’m—I’m going to claim all that 
this implied, even if you are sorry.” 

“Oh, but I’m not,”’ Doris breathed fervently, “not if 
you understand. You don’t think I’m horrid, and bold, 
and unwomanly 4 

“‘T think you’re fine and brave,” he answered, “‘and full 
of the modern spirit’”’; he hesitated and added: ‘‘ There’s 
no reason why the modern woman should not use the 
initiative. She—she ought to have a freedom equal to 
man’s ——” 

“That’s what it said in my book—in the magazine— 
where—where I found out we were doing—this. ‘The pro- 
gressive woman of to-day,’’’ quoted Doris, ‘‘‘ chooses her 
own mate. . She will freely and nobly indicate her 
feelings and select the man she cares for.’ It said that sort 
of thing andlotsmore. My bungalowis ’way up on Colony 


Hill. That farthest light over there. I’m almost always 
alone, except for old Deuven. So if you come ——” 
“T’ll come,” he prom- 
ised. 


“I fmust. ily now. 
M’Benga’s waiting.’”’ She 
took up her little gun and 
let her new acquaintance 
put her on the white mule. 
He walked with her to 
the guard fire. 

“To-morrow,” he said 
as M’ Benga clambered his 
nag and trotted out. 

“And you don’t think— 
you don’t think ——”’ she 
leaned back to ask. 

“Tm thinking only of 
to-morrow,” he smiled. 

Doris trotted away, the 
road dipped and swallowed 
her figure and the guide’s. 
The young Englishman 
looked after her with a 
little smile. 

“Her eyes were like 
English violets in an April 
rain!’’ Then he laughed 
suddenly: ‘The poor lit- 
tle dear; the poor little 
modern dear!’ 

And Doris rode on con- 
tent. She was no longer 
pale. Her eyes were like 
diamonds, her cheeks 
burned, and she reflected 
that if alion didn’t swallow 
her before she reached the 
town she would be the 
happiest girl in Africa. 

It was after siesta the 
day following that a tall 
young man in immaculate 
ducks, pipe-clayed shoes 
and helmet, presented 
himself at the Van Jheen 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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S THIS is written there comes 
to mind a certain man in the 


Missouri Valley who possesses 


June 24,1916 


some seven thousand acres of corn- 
land. He spends all his time—and 
he is a very busy man—in super- 
intending this patch of land. In 
addition to his own endeavors he 
keeps very busy indeed several fore- 
men and one superintendent. He 
has a secretary, whose position is 
anything but asinecure. Andif you 
were to ask him what there is which 
he needs more than anything else, 
he would assure you that to be 
twins would be what Artemus Ward 
called a sweet boon. 

In contrast with him and his job 
let us consider another man, also the 
manager of lands; but this person 
handles more square miles than the 
Iowa man has acres. Nowasquare 
mile is a good deal of land. A 
square mile is more than many 
pretty competent farmers have the 
business prowess to manage; but 
this second character in our sketch 
manages seven thousand three hun- 
dred square miles, or nearly five 
million acres. It is very sparsely 
peopled; but, for all that, it handled 
a population last season of more 
than three hundred thousand, most 
of them away from home and need- 


ing a good deal of attention. 

The governors of Nevada, Arizona 
and Wyoming are big men, and the 
senators and representatives from those states are great 
personages—to say nothing of the legislators, state officers, 
county officers, Federal officers and other functionaries 
who are elected and paid by the people thereof; but 
this man, whose name I am concealing from you after the 
fashion of an old-fashioned nomination orator, actually 
handles nearly as many people as live in all three of the 
states mentioned. 


Why We Need a Park Service 


HE mayors of Seattle, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Cin- 

cinnati, Indianapolis and Minneapolis are statesmen, 
and have numerous official households to help them in their 
arduous duties; but this man—no, I haven’t looked it up, 
but I’m not far out of the way—governs more people than 
any of them. His realm in just plain acreage is larger than 
Rhode Island, larger than Delaware plus Rhode Island, 
larger than Rhode Island added to Connecticut, and al- 
most as large as these three states combined. It nearly 
equals the state of New Jersey in area. All this domain is 
within the states of this Union. 
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Now if the Missouri Valley man is obliged to have all 
that force of people to aid him in running his farm of 7000 
acres, and if the governments of the cities and states are 
smaller in area or population, or both, than the principality 
of my Man of Mystery, you have ere this arrived at the 
conclusion that he must require a great force of aides and 
assistants. Still more will you think this when I confide 
to you the fact that last year 256 business concerns in his 
kingdom did a business of $3,262,606 in three months; 
that he spent on his property $359,426 during the season 
of 1915; and that there has been spent on roads alone on 
one tract of the fourteen of which his realm is composed 
the sum of $20,000,000. 

The land is scattered about in fourteen tracts, composed 
of mountains, valleys, moors and forests, and its manage- 
ment presents problems in the special fields of such men as 
General Goethals, Frederick Law Olmsted, Paul Warburg, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Oscar Boldt, Gifford Pinchot, 


Frederick H. Newell and Liberty H. Bailey. The man: 


who handles this great aggregation of properties and prob- 
lems maintains his office a thousand miles from the 
nearest of them. And yet his entire force in office and 
field consists of only ninety-nine people, and he has no 
office assistance except what he can borrow from other 
business men for an hour or so at a time. 

Can he do it well? Is it possible for these great proper- 
ties to be competently managed after this fashion? Cer- 
tainly not. The difference between him and the Missouri 
Valley farmer lies in this: the one is working for him- 
self, and the other for you. For the Man of Mystery is 
the Superintendent of the fourteen National Parks of the 
United States. 

If, during your visits to the parks, you find things to 
praise in the management, give the fellows at Washington 
credit for having done well in the trade of making bricks 
without straw; for Congress is now and always has been 
too busy to give the parks much consideration, or anything 
like intelligent organization. 

Give them credit, and give credit to men like Chittenden 
and Brett, of the Yellowstone; Reaburn, of Mount 
Rainier; and others who are or have been short-handedly 
engaged in coping, on the ground, with the congressional 
brain; but do not give Congress credit. Wherever and 
whenever you find anything wrong, blame Congress. If 
the roads are bad, if the trail runs to a blind end and you 
have to back out, blame Congress. For of all the failures 
to be laid to the lack of vision and lack of time and blind- 
ness of Congress, the failure to see the value to us all of the 
National Parks is one of the worst. 

Congress even balls itself up in trying to do what it 
attempts to perform for the parks. A member of Con- 
gress—he might have been yours—recently found himself 
in need of some information with reference to the National 
Parks. Almost all of them are in need of such information; 
but this gentleman was in a peculiar situation—he had 


found himself in such need: When 
more of them find themselves 
this condition we shall have a Park 
Service. This legislator looked 
through the books of ready refer- 

_ ence which every man keeps who ig 
concerned in Washington with goy- 
ernmental matters—and that is al- 
most everybody—searching forsome 
clew to guide him to the office of the 
management of the parks. No re- 
sults. Hefound plenty of references 
to other services, and even to the 
fine Canadian Commission of Parks 
which has made the Dominion parks 
better known to‘ us than are our 
own—and even found advertising 
matter relating to the Canadian 
parks bearing the imprint of the 
Canadian Government’s park sery- 
ice; but clouds and thick darkness 
still brooded over our own park 
management. 


Found—Five Million Acres 


He WAS in the same fix, dear 
reader, that you or I should be 
in if we required the same infor- 
mation. We might think to address 
the passenger department of some 
railroad interested in tours; but we 
should probably get the Canadian 
literature, be fascinated by it, and 
spend our time over the line. 

Finally, however, our Hawkshaw 
statesman wrote to the Department 
of Commerce, saying: ‘“‘I am in doubt to whom I should 
apply; but I find no name of Park Service in the Congres- 
sional Directory. Will you not help me?” The efficiency 
of the Government is shown by the fact that somebody 
was found in the Department of Commerce who solved the 
enigma. Our nearly five million acres of wonders were 
actually ‘‘detected”’ over in the Interior Department, in 
charge of a superintendent who has been hired by the 
Secretary without statutory authority from Congress. 

To revert to the value of the National Parks: The 
money there is in scenery, when it is properly exploited 
and sold, is astounding. It may not be true to say that 
everybody travels, but it is true that almost everybody 
has the desire to do so; and the numbers who are able to 
gratify that desire are increasing year by year at a startling 
rate. In 1914, the first year in which our National Parks 
were opened to automobiles, the fees collected from those 
vehicles amounted to $13,000. In 1915 this source of 
revenue increased to $42,282. This year it will be—no- - 
body knows how much, with the increase of cars, high 
gasoline, and one thing and another. The number of 
tourists to visit the parks increased in 1915 from 239,693 
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‘to 334,799. Please be indulgent of the statistics; we are 
speaking of the National Parks in the endearing terms of 
_money. 

| We have here nearly a hundred million people, more of 
_ whom have the desire to travel and the money to pay their 
expenses withal than can be found in 
any other land. Our tourists have 


they are pleased to call that unfavorable 
balance of trade, about which a good 
deal of mourning has been done. 
Personally I have no doubt that it 
would be far better for the United 
States if that five hundred millions was 
mainly spent in seeing America first. 
We should have half a dozen Switzer- 
lands in America instead of one in 
Europe. I would rather see the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, which one can 
reach in forty-eight hours from Chicago, 
full of well-paid guides, waiters, rangers, 
foresters, horses, motorcars, chalets, 
hospices and hostelries, than to see the 
sustenance for them lugged over to 
Europe—and left there. I should pre- 
fer to see similar developments in the 
Yellowstone National Park, Glacier 
National Park, Mount Rainier National 
Park, the Yosemite, Crater Lake, Se- 
quoia and the Grand Cafion of Arizona. 
IT am not much concerned at an “un- 
favorable balance of trade”’ if it really 
comes from trade; but this matter of 
touring Europe to see things that are not in any way 
superior to things of the same class in this country is not 
trade at all. Nothing comes back to us for it that would 
not originate to just as high a degree in travel done in 
America. The national prosperity of Switzerland, Italy, 
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below the levels of the dustiest roads, rivers of mountain 
water that would have sufficed to sprinkle all the streets 
of the nation if it could have been raised to the level of 
the highways. The superintendent could think of no way 
to lift the water save by pumping, and the park had no 
money for that. It was a hopeless case, he thought; and 
he was rather glad when he was relieved of his labors and 
sent somewhere else. 

On the way he visited another of the National Parks 
and took a ramble through the forest. Suddenly he heard 
a curious bumping sound, the like of which he had never 
observed in the wilds. Was it some hitherto unknown bird 
or beast? He approached it stealthily as it continued its 
odd little thud, thud, thud; and found—a hydraulic ram, 
which was working twenty-four hours a day pumping 
water from one of those low-level streams. Running up 
the hill from it was a water pipe, which he followed to a 
tank, at which a water wagon was loading—and thence 
the trail ran broad and plain to the roads through the park, 
all of which were kept sprinkled and free from dust. He 
strode to the hotel and wrote to his successor. 


Where Independence Means Inefficiency 


“7 HAVE found here,” he wrote, “the secret of keeping 

down the dustin your park. Putin hydraulic rams and 
make the water pump itself. They are installed all over this 
park; and though they seem to lose all the water that goes 
into them they don’t lose it by a good deal. Onthe contrary, 
they keep the tanks full, and the tanks keep the dust laid. 
Wire for a hydraulic-ram salesman 
to visit you by the next train!” 


_been taking out of the country yearly 
sums of money that are beyond com- 
‘prehension. The Canadian Govern- 
‘ment has published in an official 
‘document the estimate that Amer- 
‘ieans spend each year five hundred 
‘million dollars in travel abroad. 
Abroad, mind! That does notinclude 
the sums spent in our ordinary Amer- 
jean tours to the lakes, mountains 
and forests; our little fishing trips; 
our more or less aimless motoring, 
sailing, walking, riding and driving 
trips. It does not include a small 
fraction, even, of the trips to the 
_ Alps, Apennines, the fiords, the gla- 
ciers and the peaks we dream of 
_ taking but which for many of us never 
actually eventuate. 
_ The unsatisfied longing for travel 
among the wonders of the world is 
of greater potential money value to 
us as owners of the National Parks 
than the travel that has expressed 
itself in veritable journeyings. Our 
National Parks contain more strictly 
Alpine scenery of the first class, to 
say nothing of their own unique 
wonders and beauties, than do the 
European Alps. They are readily 
accessible by railroad. And yet 


Switzerland makes one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year out of her 
scenery; France in peace times gar- 
ners six hundred millions a year from travelers; Italy, one 
hundred millions. 

It may be urged that we cannot make money from tour- 
ists in this country on any suchscale; but, says California, 
“Ask me! Ask me!” 


Selling Scenery Made in America 


LL the figures I have quoted are derived from the official 

& publication of the Canadian Government of which I 
have spoken; and in the same document I find that the pine 
woods of Maine are credited with bringing into that state 
forty million dollars a year; that the orange blossoms of 
Florida yield more in profits from tourists than all the 
oranges into which they develop, plus all the other prod- 
ucts of Florida’s soil. And from an address delivered by 
Canada’s Commissioner of Parks I learn that New Eng- 
land’s annual harvest from tourists is worth one hundred 
million dollars. , 

This is no account of petty cash. Such sums are of 
great national importance. The National Parks of the 
United States constitute one of her best and solidest busi- 
hess propositions—or will when Congress has placed itself 
in position to find them without writing to the wrong 
department of the Government when trying to get in 
touch with their management. 

__The money spent abroad by our tourists would be paid 
out here if our people did their traveling in this country; 
and much would be added to this enormous sum if all our 
moderately well-to-do folk could be “sold”’ on our own 
tours. A great many economists see in the drain of money 
through foreign travel the cause of a good deal of what 
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How did it happen, you ask,-that 
the news of this victory over the dust 
had not passed from superintendent 
to superintendent, to be repeated 
wherever dust and running water 
were found in the same park? My 
dear sir, you don’t know Congress. 
Congress has left the laws in such a 
state that it is illegal for the super- 
intendents to leave their parks. It 
has left each park independent of 
every other park and forbidden the 
employees of one to venture into any 
other. So long as that man was a 
park superintendent, he was ordered 
to stay in his park winter and sum- 
mer and, as he valued his job, not 
to go where he could learn anything, 
especially about parks. 

There are fourteen parks, scattered 
from Arizona to the Canadian line 
and from Arkansas to Mount Rainier, 
from the summit of which the Pacific 
Ocean is visible. Each park is an air- 
tight compartment as to services and 
employees. It would violate the law 
for a man who had whipped the dust 
in Yosemite to be transferred to 
Mount Rainier to do the same thing, 
or for a ranger who had done notable 
work in his line in the Yellowstone 


Grand Canon From Desert View 


France, and the rest of them, is certainly stimulated; and 
T fail to see how it is possible for ours not to be retarded 
by this drain. 

Did you happen to travel through any of the National 
Parks last year? If so you may have noted the fact that 
in some of them the roads were very 
dusty. There is a dust story that illus- 


to be sent to the Rocky Mountain to 
give that park the benefit of his expe- 
rience. If Glacier has a lot of laborers 
who have nothing to do in winter it would seem wise to send 
them to the Grand Cafion, in the bottom of which chasm the 
wild flowers bloom all winter, even though blizzards are 
raging at its rim, six thousand feet above; but Congress 
says nay. (Continued on Page 45) 


trates the unbelievable lack of organi- 
zation from which Congress forces the 
parks to suffer. In one of the parks 
there was a superintendent whose life 
was made a burden by the dust in the 
roads. The wheels of cars and carriages 
and the hoofs of horses ground the earth 
to powder, and the winds sifted it over 
the most wonderful scenery in the 
world. It gathered in heaps on hats, 
penetrated into noses and lungs, coated 
tongues, gritted between teeth, irritated 
eyes, and made every traveler ready in 
make-up for a military part in Augustus 
Thomas’ Arizona. Tourists said that, 
though they had no doubt the water- 
falls and cliffs and glaciers were magnifi- 
cent, they would have enjoyed their 
beauties with more perfect pleasure if 
they had been visible. On the whole, 
the caution “Stay away!’ was what 
went back home with the members of 
every party. 

This clearly is no way to sell scenery. 
And all the while there ran, a few feet 


Mirror Lake, Yosemite National Park, California 
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statement in the papers, signed by Ban, 

sayin’ that it’s been learned that they 
was some excuse for Bull doin’ what he done, 
and that the charge of him bein’ pickled on 
the field wasn’t true, and that he’s been took 
back on the staff. But they won’t be nothin’ 
printed about who was the dandy little fixer; 
my part in it is a secret between you and I 
and one or two others. 

I don’t suppose they’s a ball player in the 
League that Bull’s chased as often as me. I 
don’t suppose they’s anybody he’s pulled as 
much of his stuff on. I can’t count the times 
I’ve got cute with him, but the times I got the 
best o’ the repartee I can count ’em on the 
fingers of a catcher’s mitt. Just the same, it 
was me that went to Ban with the real dope 
and was the cause of him gettin’ rehired, and 
it was me that got him his girl back, though 
he don’t know about that yet. 

I wouldn’t of took no trouble in the case 
if it was any other umps but Bull. But I 
come as near likin’ him as a man could like 
a guy that never give a close one any way but 
against you. And he’s a good umps, too; he 
guesses about a third of ’em right, where the 
rest o’ Ban’s School for the Blind don’t see 
one in ten. And another thing: I felt sorry 
for him when he told me the dealhegot. And 
besides that, he’s gave me too many good 
laughs for me to stand by and see him canned 
out o’ the League. Many’s the time I’ ve made 
a holler just to hear what he’d say, and he 
always said somethin’ worth hearin’, even 
if it stung; that is, up to day before yester- 
day, when the blow-off come. 

I noticed he wasn’t himself when I was 
throwed out at the plate in the second innin’. 
I wanted to stop at third, but Jack made me keep goin’, 
and Duff Lewis allready toshoot with that six-inch howitzer 
he wears in his right sleeve. Cady and the ball strolled out 
to meet me and I couldn’t get past ’em. 

“You’re out!” says Bull. 

“He didn’t tag me,” I says. 

And Bull didn’t say a word. 

In the fourth innin’ Hooper was on third base and some- 
body hit a fly ball to Shano. Hooper scored after the catch 
and big Cahill run out from the bench and made a holler 
that he’d left the bag too quick. The ball was throwed over 
to third base, but Tommy wouldn’t allow the play. Then 
Cahill went to Bull and ast him hadn’t he saw it. O’ course 
Bull says he hadn’t, 

“No, I guess not!” says Cahill. ‘‘Us burglars stick 
together.”” And then, on the way back to the bench, he 
turned to Bull and says: ‘‘You’re so crooked you could 
sleep in a French horn.”’ 

Bull was just puttin’ on his mask, but he throwed it on 
the ground and tore after Cahill. He nailed him right on 
the edge o’ the dugout, and what a beatin’ he give him! 
It took eight or nine of us to drag him off, and he managed 
to wallop everybody at least once durin’ the action. Some 
o’ the boys picked Cahill up and carried him to the club- 
house. He was a wreck. Bull stood there a minute, 
starin’ at nothin’; then he turned and faced the grand 
stand. 

“Anybody else,”’ he yelled —‘‘anybody else that thinks 
I’m a crook can come down and get a little o’ the same.”’ 

Well, they wasn’t no need of extra police to keep the 
crowd back. But Ban was settin’ in the stand and 0’ 
course he wasn’t goin’ to just set there and not do nothin’. 
It was tooraw. So he give orders for the cops to grab Bull 
and get him out o’ the way before he committed murder. 
They led him to his dressin’ room and stuck with him w’ile 
he changed clo’es. Then they called the wagon and give 
him aride. Tommy handled the rest o’ the game alone and 
we was beat just as bad as if nothin’ had happened. 

Right after the game the witnesses was examined. 
Cahill’s lips was so swelled he couldn’t hardly talk. But 
several of us had heard the whole thing and could testify 
they hadn’t been no profanity. Cahill hadn’t no license to 
call Bull crooked, but if an umps was goin’ to fight for a 
little thing like that, every ball game’d wind up in a holy- 
caust. Besides, “‘a crook” was one o’ the mildest things 
Bull’d ever been called, and till this time nobody’d ever 
knew him to lose his temper. 

As I say, his specialty was conversation. When they was 
a kick made, he’d generally always pull some remark that 
got a laugh from everybody but the fella that was crabbin’, 
and sometimes from he himself. He’d canned plenty o’ 
guys out o’ the ball game for tryin’ too hard to show him 
up, but he’d did it as part o’ the day’s work and without 
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displayin’ any venoms. I’d heard ’em tell him he was 
yellow, and blind, and a jellyfish, and a “‘homer,” and a 
thief, and a liar; and that he’d steal the cream off’n his 
mother’s coffee; and that his backbone was all above the 
neck. I’d heard ’em call him fightin’ names and saw him 
take it smilin’. And now, because a fella made an innocent 
remark about him bein’ crooked, and no naughty words 
along with it, he’d went off his bean and all but destroyed 
a good Irish citizen, besides intimidatin’ five or six thousand 
o’ the unemployed. 

It wasn’t no wonder everybody thought what they 
thought, though Bull hadn’t never been known to touch a 
drop between April and October. 

“Tl uphold my umpires when they’re right,”” Ban says 
to the reporters; ‘‘but when they’re wrong, they got to 
suffer for it. They’s only just the one explanation for 
Bull’s actions. So he’s discharged from the staff.” 

“What about Cahill?” astsomebody. ‘‘Goin’ to suspend 
him?” 

“No,” says Ban. “Bull saved me the trouble.” 

Well, Tommy fixed it up to have Bull let out o’ jail and 
took him back to the hotel where the two o’ them was 
stoppin’. When Tommy told him he was canned he didn’t 
make no comments only to say that they was one good 
thing about the umpirin’ job—you didn’t feel bad if you 
lost it. 

On my way home from the game I got to thinkin’ about 
Bull and what a shame it was to have him let out for just 
the one slip, and wonderin’ what he’d do with himself, and 
so on. So when I’d had supper I rode down to the umps’ 
beanery to try and find him, and maybe cheer him up. 

He’d went out. Tommy told me he’d disappeared after 
askin’ for his mail and not gettin’ none. 

“He’ll come back with a fine package,”’ says Tommy. 

“Do you know what made him fall off?” I says. 

“He didn’t fall off,’ says Tommy. ‘‘That’s the funny 
part of it. Iand him was right up in my room readin’ the 
papers all mornin’; then we had lunch and went out to the 
park together and got dressed and went on the field. I 
noticed he was grouchin’, but I was with him every minute 
o’ the day up to game time and I know for a fact that he 
didn’t have nothin’ to drink only his coffee at breakfast. 
Somethin’s happened to him, but I don’t like to get inquis- 
itive because we haven’t only been teamin’ together a 
couple o’ weeks.” 

I and Tommy didn’t have nothin’ else to do, so we set 
down in the writin’ room and chinned. Bull, o’ course, 
was the subject o’ the conversation. You could talk about 
him all week and not tell half 0’ the stuff. 

The first game he umpired in our League was openin’ day 
in Chi, four or five years ago. It was our club and St. 
Louis. I guess he was about twenty-six years old then, but 
he didn’t look more’n twenty. So the boys was inclined 
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to ride him. Arnold, the St. Louis catch. 
started on him in the first innin’. 

“Did you ever see a ball game, kid?” 
ast him. | 

“No,” says Bull, “but if I make Zo. 
these four days, I’m goin’ to stay here for t 
Detroit series.” | 

Arnold come up with the bases full and ty, 
out in the fourth or fifth. He took thr. 
healthy lunges and fanned. I led off in 0. 
half and Bull called the first one a ball. _ 
was pretty close and Arnold, peeyed abo 
strikin’ out in the pinch, slammed the pill, 
the ground. i Ls 

“You're a fine umpire!” he says, 

“T can’t be right all the time,” says Bu. 
“Even the best of us misses em sometim« 
But I’ll have to miss the next two in sy 
cession to tie your score.” 

We was one run ahead when the nin 
begin. We got two o’ them out and th 
Hank Douglas made a base hit and stc 
second. The next fella made another ba 
hit, but Shano fielded it clean and Hank w 
called out at the plate. 

“That’s right,”’ he says to Bull. “Fay' 
the home team. You wouldn’t be umpiri 
in this league if you wasn’t yellow.” | 

“No,” says Bull, walkin’ away, “and y: 
wouldn’t bein the League at all if you wasr 
a Brown.” i 

In one o’ the Detroit games Cobb was « 
second base with a man out and Crawfo; 
hit a slow ground ball between short ar 
third. The ball was fielded to first base ar 
Cobb kept right on for home. Parker w) 
catchin’ for us and he was a little spike-sh 
especially with Cobb. So when the ball w. 
relayed to him from first base he backed ¢ 
in an alley somewheres and give Tyrus the right 0’ wa, 
Somebody hollered from the bench that Cobb hadn 
touched third. 

“Yes, I seen it,” says Parker to Bull, lookin’ for <| 
alibi. “He cut third base.” 

“‘T don’t know about that,’ Bull says, “but it’s a sa’ 
bet that he’ll never cut you.” if 

Bull went with us for our first series in Cleveland thi 
year. They was a fly-ball hit to Lawton in the third and] 
muffed it square, lettin’ in a couple o’ runs. As soon | 
he’d dropped the ball he looked up in the sky and th 
stopped the game till he’d ran in and got his glasse 
though it was so cloudy that we was hurryin’ to beat t] 
rain. Right afterward, when Lawton come to bat, Bu 
called a strike on him. 

“Too high! Too high!” says Lawton. 

“Maybe it was,” says Bull. ‘‘I lost it in the sun.” 

A little w’ile later the Cleveland club had a chance’ 
tie us up. It was some left-hand batter’s turn to hit, bi 
they was a cockeye pitchin’ for us, so they sent up ak 
named Brodie, a right-hander, to pinch hit. He swung: 
the first one and missed it. The next one was called 
strike, and w’ile he was turned round, arguin’ with Bu 
about it, another one come whizzin’ over and Bull says: 

“You’re out!” ae 

“Tt wasn’t a legal delivery,” says Brodie. = 

““Why not?” says Bull. ‘His feet was on the slab at 
you wasn’t out o’ your box.” .- a. | 

“You got a lot to learn about baseball,” says Brodie. 

“Tm learnin’ fast,” says Bull. ‘I just found out wl 
they call your club the Naps.” Be | 

He didn’t put nobody out of a game till along in tl 
middle o’ that season. We was playin’ Washin’ton at 
Kennedy was in a battin’ slump. He was sore at the wor 
and tryin’ to take it out on the umps. He’d throwed h 
glove all over the field and tossed his cap in the air al 
beefed on every decision, if it was close or not. He strut 
out twice, and when Bull called a strike on him his thir 
time up, he stooped over and grabbed a handful dit 

“A yard outside!” he says, and tossed the dirt tor 
Bull, Ties 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy,” Bull says, ‘if there 
outside, that’s where you better spend the r 
afternoon.” nm 

“Am I out 0’ the game?” says Kennedy. f 

“‘Hasn’t nobody told you?” says Bull. “Yo 
of it pretty near two weeks.” 

““You’re about as funny as choppin’ down tree 
Kennedy. See 

“Go in and dress,” Bull told him. “Maybe yOu: 
your battin’ eye in your street clo’es.” a 

The next day Bull was umpirin’ the bases. _ Kennet 
didn’t get suspended, and when he come to bat in 
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hin’ and seen that Bull had switched, he yelled to him: 
ongratulations! You ought to do better out there. It’s 

‘inch you couldn’t do worse.” 

“Walter,” says Bull to Johnson, who was pitchin’, “give 

snnedy a base on balls. I want to talk to him.” 

In the last game o’ the series Kennedy finally did get a 

1d o’ one and hit it for two bases. 

“Now it’s my turn to congratulate you,” Bull says to 

im. 

“Oh,” says Kennedy, “I can hit ’em all right when 
ey’s a good umps behind that plate.” 

‘Wile he was still talkin’, whoever was pitchin’ wheeled 
und and catched him a mile off’n the bag. Bull waved 
m out and he started to crab. 

“Go on in to the bench, Kennedy,” says Bull. “The 
‘me must look funny to you from here anyway.” 

Big Johnson worked against us in Chi one day and he 
id more stuff than I ever seen him have. Poor little 
‘eber, facin’ him for the first time, was scared stiff. He 
st stood there and took three. Next time, he struck 
one and let the next two come right over. Bull, who was 
ick o’ the plate, couldn’t help from laughin’ and the kid 
yt sore. 

“Why don’t you call ’em all strikes!” he says. 

“T would,” Bull says, “only they’s just a few o’ them I 
in see.”” 

Well, Weber’s third trip up there was just like his first 
ie. He didn’t even swing. And after Bull had called him 
it for the third time, he says: 

“Fine work, umps! You ought to go to an oculist and 
st the dust took out o’ your eyes.” 

“Yes,” says Bull, “and you ought to go to a surgeon and 
ave the bat removed from your shoulder.” 

One afternoon Jennin’s started a kid named Sawyer 
zainst us. He was hog wild and he throwed ten balls 
ithout gettin’ a strike. 

“Tt looks like a tough day for us, Bull,’ says Stanage. 
“Well, anyway,” Bull says, ‘‘my right arm needs a good 
pate 

When two fellas had walked and they was two balls on 
ne next one, Sawyer pitched a ball that you could of 
alled either way. Bull called it a ball. 

“What was the matter with that one?’ says Sawyer. 

“You pitched it,’”’ says Bull. 

He was base umpire once when Walsh caught Carney 
at-footed off o’ third base. It was in the ninth innin’ and 
hey was only the one run behind us, so Carney begin to 
yhine. 

“Kind o’ drowsy, eh?’ says Bull. ‘‘I’ll bet your mother 
yas up all night with you.” 

Before the end of his first season he had the boys pretty 
yell seared 0’ that tongue of his’n and they weren’t none 0’ 
hem sayin’ much to him. But o’ course, durin’ the winter, 
hey forgot how he could lash’em, and when spring come 
gain he was as good as ever. It’s been that way every 
eason since. Along about this time, and up to July, they’re 
ayin’ themself wide open and takin’ all he can give. Then, 
rom July on, they’re tired o’ bein’ laughed at and they see 

; they can’t get the best of 
him, so they lay off. 

Not me, though. I beef 
on every decision he 
makes against me all 
season long. I can get as 
good alaugh whenit’s me 
that’s the goat as when 
it’s somebody else. 

He’s pulled some pip- 
pins on me. I wisht I’d 
wrote down even half 0’ 
them, but anyway they 
don’t sound as good when 
I tell ’em as when he 
sprung ’em on me. 


As I Say, His Specialty Was Conversation 


I remember we was ‘playin’ our last series with the 
Boston club in 1912. They’d cinched the pennant already 
and nobody cared a whole lot how our games come out. 
I’ve got plenty o’ friends in Boston, and the first night we 
was there I neglected to go to bed. So the next afternoon 
I was kind o’ logy. 

I dropped a couple o’ thrown balls at first base and was 
off the bag once when I had all the time in the world to find 
it. Well, Bull had three or four close ones to guess and ho 
guessed ’em all against us. 

“Are you goin’ to work in the World’s Series?”’ I ast 
him. 

“T haven’t heard,” he says. 

“Tf you do,” I says, ‘“‘I’m goin’ to bet my season’s pay 
on the Red Sox.” 

“Tf you’re lookin’ for easy money,” says Bull, ‘why 
don’t you go ahead and bet your season’s pay on the Red 
Sox, and then sign with the Giants to play first base?” 

In 1914 I’d been havin’ a long spell o’ bad luck with 
my hittin’ and they was just gettin’ ready to bench me 
when one day, in St. Louis, I got one safe. I tried to make 
two bases on it, but overslid-the bag and Bull called me 
out. 

“Oh, Bull!” Isays. ‘‘Have a heart.” 

“They won’t bawl you for, this,” says Bull. “ You ain’t 
been here in so long it’s no wonder you forgot where the 
station was. I think you done pretty well to remember my 
name. I been umpirin’ the bases for two weeks.”’ 

Then they was once in Boston, just last year. We still 
had a chance yet and we was crazy to take a fall out o’ that 
bunch. I was overanxious, I guess. Anyway, it was a 
tight game and in the sixth or seventh innin’ I got caught 
off o’ first. ‘Bull,’ I says, “‘if you’re with the 
home club, why don’t you wear a white suit?”’ 

“Larry,” says he, ‘‘you ought to play ball 
in your pyjamas.” 

And in New York one day I give somebody 
the hit and run, and the ball fooled me and I 
didn’t swing. The fella was throwed out at 
second base, and Bull called it a strike on 
me. 

“Why, Bull!” I says. 
that ball.” 

“Sure he was,” says Bull. “All the good 
balls is wasted on you.” 

And once in Washin’ton, we was two runs 
to the good in the ninth and had two men out 
and it looked all over. The next man—Milan, 
T think it was—hit a fly ball straight up and I 
hollered I was goin’ to take it. Well, it just 
missed beanin’ me and Milan pulled up at 
second base. The next fella hit a ground ball 
between I and the bag. I missed it clean. 
Milan scored and the other fella stopped at 
second. Then somebody made a three-base 
hit. The score was tied and the winnin’ run 
was on third base. 

A slow ground ball was hit down to’rds me. 
Tseen that Doran, who was pitchin’, was goin’ 
for the ball instead o’ the bag and I seen that 
the ball was mine and I’d have to get it and 
chase back with it myself. I done it as fast 
as I could and the play was mighty close. Bull 
called the man safe. It meant the game and 
we was all sore, but me especially, on account 
o’ them two flivvers. 

“Youblind owl!’’ Isaysto Bull. ‘“Whotold 
you you could umpire?” 

““Who recommended you to Griffith?” says 
Bull. 

That’s the way he was. You could set up 
all night and figure out what you was goin’ 
to say to him next day, and then when you 
said it, he’d come back with somethin’ that 
made you wish you hadn’t. That is, unless you was like 
me and kept after him just for the laughs he give you. 

I and Tommy set there talkin’ till pretty close to mid- 
night. Then we decided they wasn’t no more use waitin’ 
for Bull. So Tommy went up to his room and I moseyed 
out the front door and onto the walk. I hadn’t took 
more’n a couple o’ steps when I seen the guy we’d been 
fannin’ about. He was just goin’ in to the hotel bar. I 
followed him. 

“Hello, Bull!’ I says, when we was both inside. 

““What’s the idear?”’ he says. ‘‘Did you come clear 
down here to tell me that Cady didn’t tag you?” 

“No,” I says. ‘‘He tagged me all right. 
taggin’ you to find out what’s got into you.” 

“T guess I got plenty into me now,” says he. “‘When a 
man that’s cold sober gets fired from his job for bein’ lit, 
they’s only the one thing to do. I’ve been tryin’ my best 
all evenin’ to deserve the reputation they’ve wished on 
me.” 

I give him the double O. He could walk straight and he 
could talk straight. But he was kind of owl-eyed and his 
face looked like a royal flush o’ diamonds. 

“Let’s have somethin’,’’ he says. 

““You’ve had enough,”’ says I. 


“He was wastin’ 


But I’m 


““anybody Else That Thinks I’m 
a Crook Can Come Down and 
Get a Little o’ the Same”’ 


“That’s no sign I ain’t goin’ to have 
more,” he says. 

“You better go to bed,” I says. 

““Whatfor?’’sayshe. ‘‘Igotnothin’ 
to do to-morrow or any other to- 
morrow. I’m through.” 

“They’s other leagues,’ says I. 
“You won’t have no trouble gettin’ a 
job.” 

“‘T don’t want no job,”’says Bull. “I 
haven’t no use for a job.” 

“What are you goin’ to live on?” I 
ast him. 

“T don’t want to live,’ he says. 

“‘ Aw, piffle!’”’ says 
I. ‘You'll feel better 
for a good night’s 
sleep.” 

“Well,” says Bull, 
“they’s just as much 
chanceo’ me gettin’ a 


good night’ssleep as they is 
o’ them playin’ part o’ the 
World’s Series in Peoria.” 

“Bull,” I says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve they’s somethin’ 
botherin’ you outside 0’ losin’ 
your job.” 

““You’re too smart to be playin’ 
ball,’”’ he says. 

O’ course I knowed then that 
Tommy’d been right—that the old 
boy had had a blow o’ some kind. 
And I was mighty curious to learn 
what’d came off. But I realized it 
wouldn’t get me nothin’ to ask. 

We h’isted three or four together 
without exchangin’ a word. Then, 
all of a sudden, I seen a big tear 
streakin’ down Bull’s cheek and in 
another minute I was listenin’ to his 
story. 

Bull’s parents is both dead—been 
dead five or six years. He never had 
no brothers or sisters or aunts or 
uncles or nothin’, He was born 
down South somewheres and didn’t 
have no use for cold weather, but his 
old man moved to Buffalo when Bull 
was about sixteen, so from that time 
till his mother and father died he 
spent his winters, and the summers 
before he went to umpirin’, up 
North. They wasn’t no reason why 
he shouldn’t suit himself after the 
old people passed out, so back South 
he went for his winters. He stayed 
in New Orleans the first couple o’ 
years, but it cost him a pileo’ money. 
Then he tried Montgomery, and 
that’s where he met the lady. 

Her name’s Maggie, Maggie Gregory. Bull described 
her as the prettiest thing he ever seen, and so on. The 
Gregorys didn’t have so much dough that they didn’t 
know how to spend it. In fact, they was kind o’ hard up. 
The head o’ the house worked in a hardware store for 
somethin’ like fifteen a week. He had ason named Martin; 
yes, sir, the same Martin Gregory that Connie Mack let 
go last week and we got signed up now. 

Martin and Maggie was twins. Maggie was learnin’ the 
milliner trade, but at the time Bull met ’em Martin wasn’t 
workin’ at all, except durin’ meals. He was one o’ the 
kind o’ guys that’d rather go to the electric chair, where he 
could be sure 0’ settin’ down, than attend the theater and 
take a chance o’ havin’ to stand up w’ile they played the 
Star-Spangled Banner. If he’d lived in a town where they 
wasn’t no letter carriers he wouldn’t never got no mail. 
He’d of starved to death in a cafeteria with a pocket full 
o’ money. 

He treated the whole of his family like they was waiters, 
and they treated him like he was the Kaiser. His mother 
was crazy over him, and Maggie used to split fifty-fifty 
with him on her princely salary. The old man never 
called him, and seemed to just take it for granted that 
Martin was born to have the best of it. 
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Bull landed in Montgomery the same time that the 
Gregorys made up their mind to take a boarder. They put 
an ad. in the paper and Bull answered it. He answered it 
in the evenin’, when Maggie was home. After gettin’ a 
look at her, he’d of stayed there if they made him sleep in 
the sink and give him nothin’ to eat but catnip. 

Maggie and Martin was eighteen then. They ain’t no 
use 0’ me tryin’ to give you Bull’s description of her. 
Martin, accordin’ to Bull, was a handsome kid and had the 
best clo’es his sister’s money could buy. He was built like 
an ath-a-lete and his features was enough like the girl’s 
to make him good-lookin’. Bull fell for him this first 
night; he didn’t know nothin’ then about the feud between 
Martin and Work. 

Well, they all treated Bull like he was an old friend and 
made him feel more like it was his own house than just a 
place to board. Maggie smiled at him every time she seen 
him, though it wasn’t no case o’ love at first sight on her 
part; she was just tryin’ to be friendly. The old lady 
worried if he didn’t take nine or ten helpin’s 0’ whatever 
was on the table, and kept his room as neat and clean as 
Martin’s. The old man played rummy with him three or 
four times a week and give Bull good laughs on all his 
quick stuff. And Martin took kindly to him, too, figurin’ 
probably that the dough Bull paid for board would mean 
more dude clo’es in the wardrobe. Bull says he never 
knowed what this here Southern hospitality was till he 

‘went to live with the Gregorys. 

It wasn’t till Bull had been there about three weeks that 
he told ’em what he done for a livin’. Well, the old people 
and Maggie didn’t know nothin’ about baseball except 
that Martin, when he was a kid, had been the best player 
in the school where he attended at. He’d told ’em so. 
But Martin himself, it turned out, was a nut on the na- 
tional pastime. He knowed who Cobb was and who Matty 
was and their records, right down to little bits o’ fractions. 
Not only that, but he went to see the Montgomery bunch 
perform whenever they had the courage to face the home 
crowd. So Bull was a hero to him, in spite of his profession. 

At meals, Martin wouldn’t talk nothin’ but baseball, and 
Bull had to talk it with him. I suppose the proud parents 
and Maggie felt kind o’ sorry for Bull, figurin’ that the kid, 
bein’ perfect, was gettin’ all the best of him in the argu- 
ments. The old boy was foxy enough to see that the easiest 
way to win Maggie was by helpin’ to make Martin look 
good. So when they’d got about so far in a fannin’ bee, 
Bull’d stop dead and say, “By George! You're right,” 
even if Martin was arguin’ that Walter Johnson ought to 
learn to throw left-handed and play third base. 

Bull thought he was just a fresh kid. He thought the 
reason he wasn’t workin’ was probably because he’d lost 
a job and hadn’t found another. He liked Martin O. K. 
till he begin to suspect that he was too proud to toil. It 
was the old lady that give him the hunch, when she says 
somethin’ about the kid’s delicate health. 

“Yes,” Bull says to himself, “‘he’s awful delicate 
lookin’, like Frank Gotch.” 

Before the winter was half over, Bull was givin’ ’em the 
time o’ their lives, takin’ ’em somewheres every other 
night. It was a pipe that Maggie 
liked him, and it was a bigger pipe 
that she had him on her reserve list, 
with no chance to get away. But 
he was too shy to talk to her about 
anything but the climate; he says 
she was the first girl he was ever 
scared of. 

Along in March, some o’ the 
Montgomery ball players showed 
up for their trainin’. Bull always 
took some workin the spring to get 
himself hard and fix up his wind- 
pipes, so that year he joined the 
local bunch and done stunts with 
them. Martin ast to go along with 
him the third or fourth day. So 
out they went together to the 
Montgomery orchard and Bull got 
the biggest su’prise of his life. 

Instead 0’ settin’ up in the stand 
and lookin’ on, Martin peeled 
down to hisshirtsleeves and busted 
rightinto the practice. Hetackled 
the high-low game first, and Bull 
says to see him at it you wouldn’t 
of never believed it was the same 
boy that wouldn’t drink coffee un- 
less you held the cup to his mush. 
Baseball wasn’t work to him—it 
wasfun. And that made the whole 
difference. 

Well, Martin showed so much 
life the first day that Bull bor- 
rowed a suit for him and fixed it 
with the Montgomery gang to 
leave him frolic round their park 
as much as he liked. And he 
wasn’t no joke with the ath-a-letes. 
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He didn’t know nothin’, but he had as much mechanical 
ability as you ever see in a kid. He could whip the ball 
round like a shot, and he was good on ground balls and he 
swung the old stick like it was a lath. Bull give him a lot 
o’ pointers and so did the rest 0’ the boys, and by the time 
Bull was ready to go North, Martin was good enough to 
hold down an infield job somewhere in the brush. 

Maggie and old Gregory was as proud as peacocks. The 
old woman was proud too, but she was scared to death that 
the pet would get beaned or stepped on and killed. Bull 
finally convinced her that baseball was as safe as ridin’ in a 
rockin’-chair, and Martin was allowed to keep on with the 
only exercise he’d took in years, outside 0’ puttin’ on his 
pyjamas at night and pullin’ ’em off in the mornin’. 

Bull left Montgomery with the understandin’ that he 
could have his room when he come back in the fall. Maggie 
squeezed his hand when she told him good-by, and that, 
Bull says, along with the post cards she sent him, was all 
that kept him alive that summer. 

In June the Gregorys sent him a clippin’ from a Mont- 
gomery paper. Martin had been signed by the Montgomery 
club to play second base, and he looked like the best thing 
that had broke into the Southern League in years. 

The second off-season that Bull spent with the Gregorys 
he was still too shy yet to make any play for the lady, 
outside o’ blowin’ all his loose change in showin’ she and 
her folks a time. But last fall, after they’d gave him his 
bit for workin’ in the big series, and he felt like he had 
enough financial backin’ to justify the plunge, he wired her 
to meet his train and he pulled his speech on her w’ile 
his nerve was still with him. 

She didn’t say yes or she didn’t say no. She told him 
she liked him a whole lot bettern’n anybody except Brother 
Martin, and she appreciated his kindness to all o’ them, 
and soon. But it would take a lot o’ thinkin’ to decide the 
question, and could he wait? So he says he could do any- 
thing for her and they left it go at that. 

As soon as they was off’n the subject, she begin to talk 
about Martin and what he’d been doin’ in baseball.. She 
admitted that he was the greatest ball player south of 
Alaska, but 0’ course the Montgomery club didn’t give 
him a fair show on account o’ bein’ jealous, and the 
manager kept him on the bench half the time for the fear 
some big league scout’d see him and steal him away from 
Montgomery. What she wanted Bull to do was tell some 
manager in our league about him, and have him bought. 
Martin would do the rest; he’d show ’em if he ever got 
the chance. 

Well, Bull told her it was against the rules for an umps 
to recommend a ball player to a club in his own league. It 
wouldn’t be fair to the Boston club, for instance, if Bull 
give Detroit first whack at a second Cobb. 0’ course Bull 
knowed that plenty o’ scouts must of saw Martin and 
passed him up, and that the Montgomery club wasn’t 
tryin’ to conceal a man for who they could get a big price. 

She ast him if he couldn’t get some friend to do the 
recommendin’ if he couldn’t do it himself. He told her he 
was scared his part in it would be found out. Then she 
says that he must care a lot about her if he was afraid 
to take a little risk like that. 
He told her he’d try and think 
of a way to swing it, but she 
must give him time. 

He found Martin more of a 
dude than ever and as modest 
as awrestler. He couldn’t talk 
about nothin’ but how much 
better he was than the South- 
ern League, and it was easy 
to see from his clo’es that he 
wasn’t contributin’ nothin’ to 
the family except conversation 
and his personal attendance at 
meals. 

Hatin’ yourself, though, 
ain’t nothin’ against a ball 
player. Take most any real 
star and when the dialogue 
ain’t about him he’s bored 
to death, and if he has a bad day, 
pitchin’ or hittin’ or whatever it 
is he does, it’s plain tough luck or 
rotten umpirin’. 

So Bull didn’t think none the 
less 0’ Martin’s ability on account 
0’ the size of his chest, even if he did 
get good an’ sick o’ hearin’ nothin’ 
but Martin, Martin, Martin, all day 
and half the night. 

Bull would of gave anything if 
Maggie and the rest o’ them had for- 
got their scheme to land the pet in the 
big menagerie. But they wasn’t a 
chance. When he’d rather of been 
hearin’ that she cared somethin’ about 
him, she was eggin’ him on to hurry 
up and think of a way to bring Brother 
to the attention o’ the real people. 


Bull Throwed His Mask on the 
Ground and Tore After Cahill 
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In December Bull read in the paper that Ted Pj 
the manager o’ the Montgomery club, was in town 
made a date to meet him and find out just how 
Martin was. : 

“He’s just good enough to of pretty near droveme 
Ted told him. “If we’re ten runs ahead and he comes 
with the bases full, he’ll hit one from here to Nas] 
if we’re fifteen runs behind in the last half o’ 4] 
with two out, it’s fifty to one that he’ll get 
But put him up to that plate when everythin 
him and you’d think he had paralysis o’ the 
take three in the groove and then holler m 
umps.” i 

“Plain yellow, eh?” says Bull. ; 

“T don’t like to say that about nobody,” T 
“But if the old U.S. called for volunteers, I’d | 
Benedict Arnold to beat him to the front.” ee 

“ Ain’t they no chance of him gettin’ over it?” ast Bull 

“T’ve tried everything,” says Ted. “I’ve called him aj 
the names I could think of. I’ve tried to jolly him too 
I’ve told him the pitchers was all scared of him and all he 
have to do was swing that club. But he’s just as bad a 
when he broke in.” 

“He’s a kid yet,” says Bull. 
fright.” 

“Tt may be,” says Ted. “He certainly is cocky enough 
most 0’ the time; it’s only in a pinch that he losesit.” 

“Tm a friend of his family,” says Bull. “I'd like awful 
well to see him move up.” fa * 

“You wouldn’t like it no better’n me,” says Ted. “I'd 
like to see him move anywheres. I’m sick o’ lookin’ at 
him. If you can sell him for any kind of a price, I'll give 
you half of it.” ae 

“You know I couldn’t sell him,” says Bull. “But if 
somebody else recommended him to somebody and I was 
ast about him, I’d do my best.” ae 

“Well,” says Ted, “I ain’t goin’ to recommend him 
nowheres, unless it’s to a fella I got no use for. I’m goin’ 
to try him again in the spring, and if he don’t quit chokin’ 
to death every time he’s got a chance to be a hero, T'll tiea 
can on him whether he’s a friend o’ yours or Woodrow 
Wilson’s.” Bee 

“Outside o’ that, he’s a good ball player, is he?” says 
Bull. is 

“They ain’t no man I ever seen with more natural 
advantages,” Ted told him. ‘His record shows that he 
hit .829 and stole thirty-two bases and fielded as good as 
any second baseman in the league. But he didn’t make 
none o’ those base hits when we’d of gave a thousand dol- 
lars apiece for ’em, and when he could of pulled a pitcher 
out of a hole with a swell piece o’ fieldin’ he simply booted 
the ball all over the infield.” ie 

“They’s just the one hope for him, then,” says Bull, “and 
that’s to go out and get some o’ the old nervine.” _ 

“Tf you can make him do that,” says Ted, “I'll guarantee 
to sell him to any club you name.” a 

So Bull, that night, told Maggie that Martin was still 
shy of experience and needed at least another year in 
minor league ball before he could hope to stick up with 
the E-light. He figured that 
he could work on the kid all 
the rest o’ the winter and 
maybe succeed in stingin’ him 
enough with hot conversation 
to get that streak out of him. 

But Maggie right away 
wanted to know where Bull’d 
got his information and Bull 
had to tell her. : 

“No wonder!” says Mag- 
gie. ‘Pierce never did havea 
good word for him. Him and 
all the rest 0’ them’s jealous.” 

“You're mistaken,” says 
Bull. “Pierce wouldn’t like 
nothin’ better than to sell him 
for a good price.” 3 

“All right,” says Maggie, 
“if you think I’m mistaken, 
that shows you don’t care 

nothin’ about me.” ae ys 

So Bull didn’t have no answer to that 
swell argument only to beg her pardon and 
say she was probably right. oe 

Well, it finally come to a kind of a show- 
down: Bull was either to see that Martin — 
got his chance this spring or he’d have to 
worry along without Maggie. She didn’t 
come right out and say that the way I've 
put it, but she made it plain enough s0s 
they wasn’t much chance tomisunderstan@, — 

Bull kicked the sheets round for a few — 
nights and then got his idear. O’ course — 
the first thing was to pick a club that Ke 
tryin’ to build up, and if possible to pl 
one that had a manager who'd pay ¢ 
right kind of attention to a kid. Bull ch 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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“NOR the next fortnight Jim Ashe 
q was too busy to give thought to his 
new environment, to study the 
ww world to which he had been translated. He wasstudy- 
z the clothespin business. It is true he did not come to 
s work wholly unprepared; being Clothespin Jimmy’s 
o, that wasimpossible. His father had talked it, thought 
dreamed it. Jim had assimilated it withhismeals. Also, 
aboy, before his college days, in vacation times when col- 
re days arrived, he had worked in the mills and acquired 
» the business that distaste which he once vainly fancied 
is to lead him down widely different vocational paths. 
As a lad he had counted and packed pins; later he had 
gged in the sawmill; one vacation he had calloused and 
vered his hands feeding the drum. He had scaled timber; 
had been choreboy for old Pazzy Miller, the pinmaker. 
1ese various jobs were given him out of his father’s wis- 
m to show him the how and the why of all steps in the 
anufacture. Nor was he ignorant of other branches of 
e business, for clothespins were not the sole product 
ough they were its backbone. He was not unacquainted 
th the mysteries of the veneer lathe nor with the making 
wood ashes. He understood somewhat the technic of 
e turner, and the processes which went to the making 
‘wooden spoons, rolling pins, drumsticks, and the like— 
turned from seasoned lumber. 
Those things he knew as a workman. Something of the 
irketing problems his father had been able to drop unsus- 
cted into his mind, but this was all incoherent, not card- 
lexed and pigeonholed and ready for instant use. Jim 
ent his time—not occupied by immediately pressing 
ncerns and events—in preparing the knowledge he had, 
adding to it; in short, in preparing himself as best he 
uld to handle and husband the property that was his. 
was surprisingly like trying to swim after a course of 
enty lessons from a correspondence school. 
A week before the machinery was ready to turn over, 
e office force with its paraphernalia arrived from the old 
ice and was installed in the new. It consisted of one 
nographer, picked by Clothespin Jimmy wholly for effi- 
mey and not at all for adornment; of a middle-aged 
okkeeper, who seemed to have been born with some- 
ing more than the normal quantity of organs, for there 
2w from his forehead a green eyeshade, without which 
‘was never seen, and there sprouted in his right hand a 
n. There was also an assistant bookkeeper, whose busi- 
ss in life was to act and look as much like the bookkeeper, 
r. Grierson, as possible; and a shipping clerk, whose 
niliarity with freight rates and with the occult business 
routing freight cars so they would arrive where they 
re intended to go, instead of at the other side of the 
ntinent, was such as to arouse Jim’s admiration. 
The clothespin war was as yet a minor trouble. He had 
e letter from the secretary of the Club, informing him 
at the price he had quoted was cut by another five per 
at. This cut he met immediately. A flood of orders 
me in from brokers, traveling men, wholesalers—all 
shing to take advantage of the low market to stock up. 
iese Jim culled over carefully, accepting only enough to 
ep his plant running to capacity, not overloading him- 
f with orders which he would have to fill in case of a 
sation of hostilities and consequent soaring of price. 
He called into conference his superintendent, mill- 
ight, master mechanic and the foremen of his depart- 
nts, but it was not a conference, as the event proved. It 
nsisted merely of a brief statement by Jim. 
“The job you fellows are up against,” he said, “is to 
inufacture better and cheaper than anybody else. Prices 
2 down. I believe we can still show a profit. Any man 
10 has an idea that will save a tenth of a cent on a box of 
1s will find it profitable to bring it to me. What’s the 
st day’s average you made in the old plant, Pete?” 


“‘He’s One of Them Things the Papers 
Call a Political Boss; But if I Do Say it, Zaanan Frame Does a Good Job of It”’ 


“Seventy-five boxes a machine,” said the old pinmaker. 

“T’m expecting eighty here,”’ Jim told him. ‘It costs as 
much to operate a machine making sixty boxes as it does 
eighty. If you can make eighty, the extra five will come 
close to being profit. Don’t let a machine, a lathe, a saw 
waste machine hours. Everything has got to run; it has 
got to run constantly, and it has got to produce the great- 
est quantity that is physically possible. I’m depending 
on you men. We have a new crew in large part. I want 
them to feel I’m depending on them. Tell every girl, 
every man of the crew, that the Ashe Clothespin Company 
is depending on her or on him, and that each may depend 
onme. If I expect them to give me a square deal, I expect 
myself to give themasquare deal. Tell them that. There’ll 
be no dissatisfaction or labor trouble here if I can help 
it—and I can. I guess that’s all. Now get at it.” 

The men looked at each other; old Pete scratched his 
head and grinned, and they filed out. Their feeling, if one 
was to judge from their faces, was one of satisfaction and 
confidence. They believed in the new boss, and that is the 
first step toward a feeling of affection. 

It was that afternoon that Zaanan Frame drove his old 
horse Tiffany—named, as Jim found out, after the greatest 
of legal books, Tiffany’s Justices’ Guide—up to the mill and 
rheumatically climbed to the office. 

“‘Afternoon,’”’ said he. ‘‘Name’s Jim, hain’t it?” 

Jim nodded curtly. He suspected the justice of being 
no friend of his but an ally of the other camp. 

“All right, Jim. Last names was made for fellers that 
git to be postmasters. Couldn’t sort the mail without ’em. 
Hain’t for everyday use no more’n plug hats.” 

“What can I do for you, judge?” Jim asked offishly. 

The old fellow regarded himamomentinsilence. ‘‘Wa-al, 
you might put more sugar into your coffee. Need sweet- 
nin’ up. Still livin’ to the hotel, eh? All the comforts of 
home? Suits you to a tee?” 

“The meals are all right,”’ said Jim, unbending a trifle, 
“but that’s all you can say.” 

“Um. What’s home without a motto over the door? 
Hain’t met Mis’ Stickney? Course not. Widder woman 
twice repeated. Machinery runnin’? Um. Got her goin’ 
quicker’n folks expected.” 

‘“We hurried things up a bit.’ 

“To be sure. Never seen sich a woman as the Widder 
Stickney for house cleanin’. Best housekeeper in the 
county. Mill makes a heap of difference in Diversity. Kind 
of irritatin’ to Lafe Meggs up to the store. Says somebody’s 
always comin’ in and disturbin’ him to buy somethin’ or 
other. Calc’lates he’ll have to hire a clerk. Lafe’s ambi- 
tions mostly requires a sittin’ posture.” 

“How big is this town, judge?” 

“About a dozen people and five hundred folks. Take in 
the newspaper, Jim?” 

“T take a Grand Rapids paper.” 

“Take in the Diversity paper, Jim?” 

SSN uae 

“Um. Comes out Thursdays. Int’restin’ readin’ into it 
sometimes. The Widder Stickney got her second husband 
on the strength of her cookin’. Cale’late she could git a 
third with it, but she allows husbands is so fleetin’ and 
funeral expenses is so high ’twouldn’t hardly pay. Name 
of the paper is the Diversity Eagle. Business perty good, 
eh? Keepin’ up brisk?” 

*“We manage to keep from loafing.” 

“To be sure. Loafin’s the leadin’ sport here. Cale’late 
Dolf Springer’s our champion jest now. Interestin’ piece 
in the paper this week. Several interestin’ pieces. Don’t 
take it in, eh? Uh. Early riser, hain’t you? See you 
walkin’ ’fore breakfast.” 
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Jim wondered if the old justice had any ulte- 
rior meaning in this observation. He had arisen 
early each morning and tramped out into the 
country. Sometimes he had been close to ad- 
mitting to himself that this was not wholly for 
the air and exercise. Indeed, he had wondered 
if something much more material and human had not been 
at the root of the matter. There, for instance, was that 
young woman whom he had encountered on top of the knoll. 
She walked of mornings, too—and she was an interesting if 
not attractive individual. She puzzled him. Heeven went - 
so far as to be vaguely anxious about her, for her state of 

mind had not appealed to him as one conducive to normal 

and conventional behavior. He wonderedif Zaanan Frame 

knew of that encounter, or knew of that subsequent meet- 

ing—and passing—a week later when Miss Ducharme had 

come face to face with him at a turn of the road and had 

gone by with nothing to indicate she was aware of his 

existence except a scornful flash of her black eyes. 

““Somebody was sayin’,’” he heard Zaanan observe, 
“that the Widder Stickney had a spare room she was 
thinkin’ of rentin’. Yes, sir, if I was goin’ to read the 
Diversity Eagle I figger this week’s issue’d be the one I’d 
look for. Um. Cale’late Tiffany’s tired of standin’. Have 
to humor him. Powerful high-spirited hoss. Second floor 
room on the front, it was. G’by, Jim. Eagle office is next 
to Lafe Meggs’ store.”’ 

The old man went out, and it seemed as if he creaked 
in every joint. Jim heard him pass slowly along the hall 
and out of the door—and wondered what his visit meant. 
He reviewed the rambling conversation as best he could; 
found that in spite of himself he was attracted by Zaanan’s 
personality. But why had the old fellow come? What had 
he talked about? Why, about the Widow Stickney and her 
room, and about the Diversity Eagle. Jim was not yet 
familiar with Zaanan Frame’s methods, but it did seem 
clear to him that the old justice wanted him to go to board 
with Mrs. Stickney; wanted him also to read the current 
issue of the Eagle. 

That evening Jim procured a copy of the Eagle. Its 
leading article gave the news that Michael Moran had 
purchased a controlling interest in the Diversity Hard- 
wood Company, and had been elected its president in the 
place of Henry W. Green, resigned. This was worth while. 
It was important, for the prosperity of the Ashe Clothespin 
Company depended on the Diversity Hardwood Com- 
pany. It was the latter that furnished the birch, beech 
and maple from which the clothespins were manufactured. 
It was with that company that Clothespin Jimmy had 
negotiated a twenty-year timber contract calling for the 
delivery in his mill yard of not less than five millions nor 
more than ten millions of feet of timber a year. Pursuant 
to this contract the new mills had been erected. Here was 
news indeed. What did it signify? What would be its 
results that touched Jim Ashe? And why had Zaanan 
Frame wanted him to be apprised —warned—of the event? 

If Zaanan’s hint toread the paper was of such undoubted 
value, would not his other suggestion be worth looking 
into? Jim thought so, and inquired his way to the Widow 
Stickney’s. She occupied a pleasant, maple-shaded house 
surrounded by riotous flower beds and more practical 
kitchen gardens. It was attractive with the flavor of home. 
Jim rang the bell. 

The result of his call and inspection was that he rented 
from the widow her second-floor front, and arranged to be 
fed at her table. As he was leaving she hesitated, hemmed 
and hawed, as Clothespin Jimmy would have put it, and 
finally said: 

“T got one other boarder. Jest one. Hain’t no objections 
to that, have you?” 

“None whatever, Mrs. Stickney,” said Jim, which was 
perfectly true. He had neither objections nor curiosity 
regarding the fact. However, as he walked between the 
flower beds to the gate someone turned in and approached 
him. He looked up, felt himself draw a little sudden breath 
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of surprise, for the individual was Marie Ducharme. Jim 
knew instantly that she was the other boarder. She passed 
him, cheeks slightly flushed, eyes straight ahead, without 
deigning to look at him. He felt a warmth about his ears. 

That evening he sat late on the hotel piazza work- 
ing on a puzzle. 

He could not piece it together. Why had Zaanan 
Frame wanted him to know of Michael Moran’s new 
business venture? But, even more difficult of solu- 
tion, why had Zaanan wanted him to board with 
the Widow Stickney? 

Marie Ducharme insisted on obtruding herself into 
his puzzlings. It was absurd, he knew, but had she any- 
thing to do with the matter? 
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N THE day the mills commenced operating Jim Ashe 

called for a statement of the company’s condition from 
Mr. Grierson. As Jim expected, it proved to be disquieting. 
The facts were that the mills had cost upward of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars; there was still owing for machinery 
and materials some thirty thousand dollars; there was 
seven thousand dollars cash in the bank. The weekly 
pay roll was over two thousand dollars. Other operating 
expenses, with the cost of supplies and timber, brought this 
sum up to five thousand dollars a week—and as yet not a 
penny’s worth of manufactured product had been turned 
out or shipped. 

“According to this,’ Jim said to Mr. Grierson, “we can 
run a week. Then what?” 

“Then,” said Mr. Grierson, his voice dry and rattling 
like one of the leaves of his ledger, ‘‘we’ll have to have 
some more money.” 

“Oh,” said Jim grimly, ‘‘that’s all there is to it, eh? 
Well, where’ll we get it? Supposing we are able to begin 
shipments by the end of next week—how soon can we 
expect returns?” 

“Thirty days at the best.” 

“And in that thirty days we’ll be spending nearly 
thirty thousand dollars—which we haven’t got. I ‘have 
heard of working capital before, but I never comprehended 
what a pleasant thing it was to have. Where does one get 
money, Grierson?” 

“From the bank.” 

“To be sure. I guess I’m beginning to understand what 
father was talking about when he said he milked the busi- 
ness. That fifty thousand of his would make a fine plug to 
put in this hole. But that’s gone. If I know father, he 
took it to make me hustle. His sense of humor works that 
way. Well, I’ll see what I can puzzle out, Grierson.” 

Jim was in a measure prepared to be helmsman of his 
commercial ship, so far as the manufacturing and selling 
of his wares were concerned; but when the vessel entered 
financial waters, with a storm blowing and a tortuous 
channel to thread, he felt he ought to toot the whistle 
frantically and signal for a pilot. But there was no pilot 
tobe had. There was nothing for it 
but toslow down and dodge through 
the reefs, taking frequent sound- 
ings with the lead of good judgment, 
striving with his eyes to pierce the 
vexed waters for hidden rocks. In 
short, the time had arrived tospread 
the bread of uncertainty with the 
butter of optimism. 

Hemusthavemoney. Twometh- 
ods of procuring it presented them- 
selves, but he liked the features of 
neither of them. The first was to 
borrow—if possible; the second, to 
sell stock. Without hesitation he 
eliminated the latter. He put onhis 
hat, stopped long enough in the 
outer office to tell Grierson he was 
going to the bank, and went out. 

He handed his card to Mr. Wills, 
cashier of the institution, and Mr. 
Wills shook hands with him in the 
manner that cashiers shake hands 
with individuals who are to deposit 
some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year with them. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Ashe. 
I was wondering when you’d find 
time to drop in to see us.” 

“T hope you’ve got lots of money, 
now that I am here,” said Jim with 
specious confidence. 

“Enough to warrant us in lock- 
ing the vault,” said Mr. Wills. 
“Anything special we can do for 
you to-day?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “‘you could 
lend me a few dollars.” 

“Your father said you might be 
wanting to borrow,’ said Mr. Wills. 
“He had, as you know of course, 
a conference with our board this 
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spring, and we stand ready to do 
what we can for you. We're a 
small bank, you know. Some of 
our directors were against making 
a loan of any size to a corporation, but Zaanan Frame 
and Mr. Moran were in favor—which wound up that 
ball of string. How much will you be wanting?” 

“Thirty thousand dollars,”’ said Jim, half expecting the 
cashier to jump to his feet and call a strong assistant to 
escort him to the street. 

“‘That’s just inside the limit. Need it right away?” 

cVioge 

Mr. Wills fumbled in a pigeonhole and passed Jim a note. 

“Make this out, sign it as an officer of your company, 
and put your personal indorsement on the back. It’s a 
demand note, you observe. We prefer that kind.” 

Jim wasn’t clear just what the difference was between 
that kind and the other. It didn’t matter. “He was going 
to get the money he needed—without an effort. It was a 
shock to him. Were money matters arranged thus easily? 
Was money in considerable sums so easy to come by? He 
signed the note, and was told the amount would be credited 
to his account as of that day. 

After he had chatted a moment, and thanked Mr. Wills 
as profusely as he believed it wise, he turned away. But 
a sudden recollection stopped ‘him. ’ Mr. Wills had said 
Zaanan Frame and Mr. Moran had favored the loan. Did 
you ever eat cherry pie, delicious cherry pie, and suddenly 
encounter a pit which the cook had overlooked? Jim felt 
much the same way. 

“What Mr. Moran is on your board?”’ he asked. 

Wills looked his astonishment. ‘‘Why, Michael Moran, 
of course,’ he said. 

As Jim turned off the road onto the mill lot, a man two 
inches shorter than he and four inches’ broader accosted 
him. 

““You’re Mr. Ashe, ain’t you?” the man asked. 

Jim nodded and stopped. The man, who wore a calico 
shirt that, stout as it was, threatened to rip out at the 
seams when the big muscles played beneath, was an indi- 
vidual whose life had not fallen in places of ease. Work, 
hard work, had made him. Hehad triumphed over 
it. His will and a splendid body had triumphed, 
until Jim paid the tribute of his admiration to the 
result of it. 

“Got any place for a cant-hook man?” 

“T think we can use one in the log yard. Out of 
a job?” 

“Walked out of it. When I heard Mike Moran 
was goin’ to run the Diversity Hardwood outfit I 
quit—sudden.”’ 

Jim waited. 

“T worked for him three year back on the South 
Branch.”. The man spat savagely in the dust. 
“‘Self-respectin’ lumberjack wouldn’t ’a’ stayed 
twenty-four hours gittin’ what some of them fellers 
got. Me, it wasn’t so bad. ‘What was the matter?’ 
says you. ‘Plenty,’ says I. First, he starts in 
gittin’ rid of as good a crew as ever stuck their 
legs under a cook-shanty table, and filled up the 
woods with Polacks and Italiansand Hunkies. Just 
critters with arms and laigs like folks.. Grub was 
rotten—rotten! Them poor foreigners gotit comin’ 
and goin’. Knocked round, fed spoiled meat—and 
then cheated out of their pay. Oh, foreigners hain’t 
the only ones that’s been cheated out of their pay 
in Michigan camps. I wisht I had what-was comin’ 
tome fair, Mr. Ashe. Why, I knowed two Polacks 
that come out of Moran’s Camp Three, after 
workin’ from November till April—and they come 
out owin’ him eighteen dollars!” 

“Now, now,” said Jim. 

“T’m tellin’ the truth. Wanigan. Jest robbed 
off'n’em. Get a plug of tobacco at the wanigan— 
charged forsix. Likethat. And fines. No wonder 
he’s gettin’ richer’n hell. Gittin’ out his timber 
don’t cost him nothin’ to speak of. Men like him 
is drivin’ real woodsmen out of Michigan. You can 
go so far with robbin’ an Irishman or a Norwegian 
or a Nova Scotian—and then somethin’ busts. But 
with them lingo-talkin’ foreigners, why there hain’t 
no fight to’em. And he’lldothesamehere. ’Fore 
another spring the camps’ll be full of ’em—and 
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Here Was News Indeed. And Why Had Zaanan Frame Wanted 
Him to be Warned? } 


him robbin’ ’em. I’ve heard ugly things of Mike Moran. 
Not dealin’s with men, I mean. I’ve had stories whispered 
to me by men I believed. And oneI knowisso. Ask some- 
body that knows what become of Susie Gilders. I cale’late 
some girl’s dad or brother’ll be splittin’ Mike Moran with 
an ax one of these days. But I’m talkin’ too much, Mr. 
Ashe. Didn’t figger to git off on this rig. How about 
that job?” 

“Report to the superintendent. Tell him I sent you. 
What’s your name?” 

“Tim Bennett.” 

“Well, Tim, I don’t know you and you don’t know me, 
but I’d hate to have you think about me as you do about 
Moran. I'll try tosee you don’t. These are my mills, Tim, 
and the crew are working for me—but that doesn’t mean 
any man or girl is to be afraid of me. If anything goes 
wrong, tell me.“ Once I wanted to do something besides 
run a clothespin mill. I wanted to see if I couldn’t turn in 
and do something for these Polacks and Hunkies and 
Italians—something that would change them from being 
foreigners into Americans. But I couldn’t have my way. 
But this much I can do—I can see that the folks who 
work for me get a square deal. You'll find the superin- 
tendent back by the log slide.” 

Tim hesitated a moment, seemed to have something 
more to say, but to find difficulty saying it. Finally he 
blurted out: ‘‘Say, Mr. Ashe, I b’lieve you and me is 
goin’ to get on.” 

Jim recognized the compliment; it was no small one. 

““T hope so, Tim,”’ he said. 

Jim sat down in his chair before his desk and scowled at 
the wall. Michael Moran—everywhere that name obtruded 
itsel{—Michael Moran and Zaanan Frame. The pair of 
them seemed to impend over the Ashe Clothespin Com- 
pany like twin thunder clouds, threatening, possessed of 
destructive potentialities. They had met, conferred with 
Morton Welliver after that gentleman had delivered his 
ultimatum. Had that conference concerned him? Jim 
believed it had. Just what harm Zaanan Frame was potent 
to cause, Jim did not know; but Moran—Moran owned the 
little railroad, the sole outlet for Jim’s wares; he controlled 
the lumber company from which came Jim’s logs; his 
voice was preponderating in the bank to which Jim owed 
thirty thousand dollars. 

A thought came to Jim: If he could buy Moran’s logs 
and pay Moran a profit on them—and then himself manu- 
facture them into clothespins and realize another profit— 
how great would be Moran’s profit if in his own mills he 
manufactured clothespins from his own logs! Jim believed 
that in Moran’s place he would covet the Ashe Clothespin 
Company. And Moran’s various activities showed him to be 
an acquisitive individual. But nowhere had Moran mani- 
fested an unfriendly spirit; indeed, he had been distinctly 
friendly in the matter of the loan. What then? In any 
event, Jim told himself, it would not be time wasted to 
keep a clear eye on the man and, if possible, to rear in 
advance defenses against his possible attack. 

Presently he got up and went into the outer office, where 
Grierson and his assistant were making occult entries In 
black and red ink on the pages of huge books. These tomes 
in which were recorded the daily history of business trans- 
actions always affected Jim with a feeling of awe, and 
secretly he had for Grierson and his young man a profound 
admiration. Anybody who could make all those entries 
and add all those figures, and then, a month afterward, 
have the slightest idea what all the agglomeration was 
about, was nossessed of some divine spark akin to genius! 

“Grierson,”’ said Jim, “have you ever made the acquaint- 
ance of the creature known as a demand note?” — 

“Not personally, I thank heaven,” Grierson said piously. 

“But you know its habits?” 

“You're joking, Mr. Ashe.” Anything akin to humor — 
was not to be tolerated when it touched a thing so sacred 
as one of the bits of business impedimenta. | 

“T’m exceedingly serious. What can you tell me of the - 
habits and personal peculiarities of the thing?” an 

“A demand note,” said Grierson with musty gravity, iB | 
a negotiable instrument running for an indefinite period. 
It differs from a time note in that it may be presented and 


yayment demanded”’—he accented the word ‘‘demanded”’ 
na manner that Jim thought vindictive—‘‘at any time 
he holder chooses. Am I clear?” 

“Perfectly—and disquietingly. I am to understand 
hat if you give a man a demand note he may drop in on 
rou casually whenever the notion seizes him’ and make 
rou—er—in the undignified language of the soap salesman, 
ome across? Is that it?” 

Mr. Grierson nodded, frowned, peered anxiously at his 
edger as if he feared a figure or two might sneak away 
rom him while his attention was distracted. 

“Can you say anything cheerful about one of them?” 
‘im persisted. 

“The only cheerful thing about a demand note, Mr. 
\she, is to know you are able to pay it whenever it turns 
ip—which most people are not.’ 

“That,” said Jim, “is an observation made from great 
lepths of wisdom.” 

“T hope, Mr. Ashe, you have not been making any 
lemand paper.” 

“Your hope is vain, Grierson. The thing is done. The 
word is suspended over my head. I am now speculating 
yn the possibility of certain gentlemen’s cutting the hair 
hat holds it.” 

_ He went back to his desk again with the intention of 
yoring into the inwardness of the situation, but strangely 
iis mind showed a disposition to 
vander. It skipped offishly away 
rom demand notes and specula- 
ions regarding Michael Moran; 
vas drawn again and again where 
fim did not want it to go—and 
vhere it would not be welcome. Of 
he latter he was sure. For it was 
Marie Ducharme who obtruded and 
bowed aside more serious matters. 

Jim moved to the Widow Stick- 
iey’s that night. He wondered 
iow Miss Ducharme would regard 
iis coming. Doubtless it would 
i1ot decrease the ill will she felt 
oward him. Doubtless she would 
egard it as an impertinent intru- 
ion. What did it matter how she 
egarded it? He said that to him- 
‘elf, but somehow he could not 
juite convince himself that he said 
t with all sincerity. 
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HE rural individual, riding for 

the first time on a descending 
levator, experiences a sensation 
shat leads to a fixed preference for 
tairs. It is a peculiar sensation. It 
nay be reproduced in less degree 
ysychologically. For instance, the 
yoy on his way to the woodshed 
vith his father and a razor strop 
cows it; the young man about to 
innounce to her father his ambition 
0 become a son-in-law is acquainted 
vith it. It comes to many people 
is they approach the unknown, the 
lreaded, the long sought after. It 
s a mingling of excitement, appre- 
1ension, anticipation, and the three 
f them do not mingle in peace. 
[hey seem, indeed, to have a most 
ively and troublesome time of it 
n the region known as the pit of 
he stomach. 

As Jim left his room to go down 
o his first breakfast at the Widow 
stickney’s table he experienced an 
inmistakable attack of it. Marie 
Jucharme was the cause. Doubt- 
ess they would breakfast together. 
te was a bit apprehensive as to how 
t would go off. There was a certain 
umount of curiosity-incited antici- 
vation of a second meeting with 
ier, a second opportunity to glimpse her queer, disturbed, 
urbulent personality. Let there be no error here—Jim Ashe 
vas not drawn toward Marie Ducharme. Quite the con- 
rary. She was not at all the sort of person who would 
ittract him; and her present frame of mind was not such 
is to magnetize any healthy young man. But she wasa girl; 
he was a’step beyond the ordinary; she had a personality 
hat one could not encounter and escape unaffected. That 
vas all. 

He hesitated for a moment in the hall, and then entered 
he dining room where the widow and Marie Ducharme 
vere already at the table. 

“Right here, Mr. Ashe,” said the widow, ‘‘take this 
1ere chair with the arms and the cushion into it. It’ll seem 
ort of queer to see a man settin’ into it agin. My first 
ised it and my second used it.” 
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“I'm Waving a Flag of Truce, Miss Ducharme, 
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‘And you keep it in case it might be needed again,” said 
Jim gravely. 

The widow shook her head. ‘“‘’Tain’t nothin’ but a 
memento no more. Husbands is all right, but enough’s 
enough. What a body can want of more’n two is more’n I 
can see. Let memake you acquainted with Miss Ducharme, 
Mr. Ashe.” 

Miss Ducharme nodded coldly. 

‘Cream ’n sugar?”’ asked the widow. 

““Some cream, a good deal of sugar and a little coffee,” 
said Jim, stealing a look at the young woman. She was 
stirring her coffee, a process which appeared to require 
concentration. Jim didn’t blame her for stirring it or for 
doing anything else which would bring to public attention 
a hand as graceful and shapely as hers. Her face, beneath 
a stack of blackest hair, was expressionless. 

“Mr. Ashe hain’t goin’ to bite you, Marie,” said the 
widow with a note of exasperation in her voice. Jim was 
glad he had not taken a swallow of coffee, for he could not 
have been responsible for consequences. 

Miss Ducharme raised her eyes slowly, looked for an 
instant into Jim’s eyes. “‘Nobody’s going to bite me if I 
can help it,’’ she said. 

“Mrs. Stickney is right,’”’ said Jim. “‘I’m not vicious. I 
almost never bite strangers. Still I might wear a muzzle 
if it would help matters.” 
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bowin’-and-serapin’ ones—and Lord knows she’s smarter. 
Too dum smart, I call her, for her own good. But she’s 
queer. Kind of knurly. She don’t appear to like folks 
somehow.” 

“Possibly, Mrs. Stickney, the trouble is that she doesn’t 
like herself.” 

“‘She gits on my mind. Sometimes I’m afeard she’s goin’ 
to mess up what chances of happiness she’s got. She sets 
and thinks too much, and some of the things she says would 
fair shock you out of your shoes. If I thought she meant 
’em, old as she is I’d take her acrost my knee and see if a 
slipper wouldn’t change her point of view some.” 

“Anyhow, I'll promise not to quarrel with her, Mrs. 
Stickney,” said Jim, rising. He felt it was not altogether 
ethical to discuss Miss Ducharme thus freely. The widow 
seemed to have nosuch scruples. Indeed she was willing at 
all times and seasons to discuss anybody, absent or present, 
and to put into frank and expressive terms her thoughts 
concerning them. The widow was no gossip, no backbiter, 
but a woman of opinions and a nimble tongue undeterred 
by fear or favor. 

‘A husband’s what she needs,” said she. “‘One with 
enough disposition to go so far’s to lay his hand on her if 
she went past his patience. I mind my first husband shakin’ 
me once. I was young, then, with notions. Dunno’s any- 
thin’ ever done me so much good. ’Tain’t considered 

proper no more—but if there was 
more shakin’s there’d be fewer di- 
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vorcin’s. 

‘Perhaps our men are deteriorat- 
ing under the influences of modern 
life,” Jim suggested with a twinkle 
in his eye. “‘The headship of the 
family is passing to the other sex.” 

“Then men ought to be up and 
doin’ somethin’ about it,’’ said the 
widow. “I wouldn’t give shucks 
for aman that let a woman run him. 
All this here talk about emancipat- 
in’ wimmin makes me sick to my 
stummick. Wimmin don’t need 
emancipatin’. What they need is 
bossin’. I’ve been a woman con- 
sid’able of a spell and I cale’late I 
ought to know.” 

“T think my grandmother would 
agree with you if she were living.” 

“Of course. I’m grandmother to 
six. My idee is that wimmin don’t 
git settled and sensible till they turn 
sixty.” 

“T’m in favor of giving the vote 
to all grandmothers.” 

“Tt would fetch consid’able sense 
into elections,’ said the widow. 
“Don’t hurry off. I like to talk— 
maybe you’ve noticed it.’ 

“And enjoyed it,” said Jim, pass- 
ing through the door. 

Miss Ducharme was putting on her 
hat in the hall. Jim’s first thought 
was to pass on without pause; his 
second and better thought was to 
parley. 

“I’m waving a flag of truce, Miss 
Ducharme,” he said. “‘Can’t we 
declare an armistice for ten min- 
utes—to bury our dead?” 

“T have no war with you,” she 
replied with no interest. ‘I simply 
don’t like you. Why should we talk 
about it?” 

“There’ll be no trouble on that 
score,” said Jim,smiling. Herather 
enjoyed her acerbity. ‘You see, 
I’m not exactly fond of you. But 
we're living under the same roof 
| and eating at thesame table. If we 


could agree on a truce or a pretense 
that we are not distasteful to each 


Miss Ducharme made no reply save a faint movement 
of her shoulders—inherited from an ancestor who had 
served Frontenac. She finished her coffee and toast and 
egg slowly, arose silently and left the room. The widow 
looked after her a moment with compressed lips. 

“Sometimes,” she said, ‘‘she’s that cantankerous my 
hand fairly itches to come aginst her ear. Seems she might 
’a’ acted a leetle prettier, bein’s you’re a stranger and this 
is your first meal.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, Mrs. Stickney.’ 

“Worry me! Huh! ’Tain’t worry that ails me, it’s 
bein’ that provoked with her. She’s lived with me since 
her folks died. She was fifteen then. I couldn’t make her 
out as a child and a Philadelphy lawyer couldn’t make her 
out as a woman. She’s been gittin’ worse. Marie’s a good 
girl, Mr. Ashe—better’n a lot of these mealy-mouthed, 
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other—merely while we’re in the 
house—it might make Mrs. Stick- 
ney’s life a bit more joyous. I assure you that if I had 
known you lived here I shouldn’t have intruded.” 

“Mrs. Stickney has a right to take whatever boarders 
she chooses.” 

“T’m not asking you to be friends ” Jim stopped. 
He was conscious of that feeling of sudden determination, 
of that urge to quick action which had come upon him 
several times since his arrival in Diversity, of that spirit 
which had earned for him among his workmen the name of 
Sudden Jim. So he cut off his sentence and started another. 

“T’m going to be your friend, whether you like it or not. 
Possibly I shall even like you. You seem to need friends, 
if what you said to me the other day is an indication of 
what is really going on inside you. The matter is out 
of your hands. You said absurd things; things dangerous 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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A. Presidential Campaign 


MI\HERE is in Washington a studious, middle-aged gen- 

tleman whose doings since the fourth day of March, 
1913, have affected the people of the United States in a 
very special fashion. With a more or less obedient Con- 
gress, he has bound them in many ways that touch their 
relations to one another, and their relations, as a whole, to 
other great aggregations of people. It would be interesting, 
and perhaps rather important, to sit down now and study 
the influence of these doings in order to determine, if possi- 
ble, which of them were good and which bad, and in what 
degree. Years hence some other studious gentleman, in his 
own particular line of trade, will do this. 

But between now and next November you cannot rea- 
sonably expect to hear much truth on thesubject. Thegen- 
tleman’s partisans will allege that he banished industrial 
depression and evoked abounding prosperity; made greed in 
business essentially harmless and wafted back the advanc- 
ing specter of war—thus excelling Luther by vanquishing 
three devils with the same ink bottle. Opposing partisans 
will declare that, but for a providential accident—pre- 
sumably regretted by him—he would have utterly ruined 
the country materially, while, in spite of accidents, he 
accomplished a diabolical purpose to thrust it into the low- 
est. possible state of spiritual degradation. From now to 
November you will get the gentleman lily white or jet 
black. Some years after you have cast your vote you may 
make out his true color—only you will not be interested 
in it then. 

As a contrivance for distortion a presidential campaign 
exceeds even a lawsuit. 


The Literacy Test 


N THE +ten years, 1905-1914, a little over ten million 

immigrants reached the United States. A few less than 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand were debarred from 
landing, mainly on account of physical and mental defects 
‘proscribed by the present law. Because the inspecting 
force at Ellis Island was insufficient, tests for mental defects 
at least have been superficially applied. More scientific 
examination on a given day disclosed seventy-two feeble- 
minded applicants, of whom only eight had been detected 
in the regular course. Superficial inspection unfortunately 
is likely to be more or less a standing condition. But two 
million three hundred thousand of these immigrants, by 
their own statements, were unable to read or write. Prob- 
ably tests would have disclosed a greater number. It is 
this twenty-three per cent or upward of illiterates whom 
the literacy test in the Burnett Bill would exclude. 

No possible scheme of exclusion that reaches beyond 
imbeciles can work with ideal perfection. Any possible 
scheme must set up an arbitrary standard. We debar the 
immigrant who cannot exhibit a few dollars of cash; but 
the man with ten dollars may lose it before night and 
become a public charge, while the man with empty pockets 
may in the same time find a good job. The consump- 
tive may recover and be a most useful citizen. The mur- 
derer may repent and become a light to the community. So 
in any individual case the illiterate immigrant may be more 
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desirable than the literate; but thereis a broad warrantable 
presumption that the man who cannot read or write is 
either very stupid or has grown up under poor social and 
political, conditions, with a low standard of living, and is 
less desirable than the literate man. Practically the whole 
question is: Do we want any real restriction upon immi- 
gration or a wide-open—white—door? 

Ten million immigrants in ten years is too large an order 
for any national digestive apparatus. The fact that many 
of them return to Europe affects the essential problem 
but slightly. 


The Water:Power Bill 


ONSERVATIONISTS regard the Shields Bill as a 

great raid by private interests upon national resources. 
They point out that it would permit privately owned cor- 
porations to develop the water power on all navigable 
streams, with virtually no compensation to the public for 
that valuable privilege; that it would be difficult for the 
public ever to recover a water-power right, once a corpora- 
tion had developed it; that the bill is so drawn as to give 
decided preference to corporations already engaged in that 
field. 

Except air and sunshine, water power is perhaps the 
most valuable national asset that has not already been 
given away. The general principle upon which it ought to 
be developed is no doubt well understood. There should 
never, in any circumstances, be a perpetual or irrevocable 
grant; there should be a lease, or a permit easily terminable 
at fixed periods. Immense sums have been invested, for 
example, in city street-car development under twenty and 
thirty year grants. No perpetual or hardly terminable 
grant is necessary to induce investment in water-power 
development. 

The Shields Bill deals with a complicated subject in a 
complicated manner. It would be impossible for anyone, 
not excluding the authors of the bill, to say exactly how 
some of its provisions would work out in practice. They 
might work out better than the critics think. 

But we know one thing indubitably—namely, that this 
Congress is not competent to deal with this subject. It 
might have adopted the principle of the Frear Bill and set 
up a nonpartisan expert commission to study the whole 
subject of river-and-harbor improvement, water-power 
development and flood control, for the purpose of working 
out a comprehensive, intelligent national policy. Instead, 
it has cracked through an old-fashioned pork-barrel rivers 
and harbors bill, appropriating forty-odd million dollars; 
and the House facilely adopted a dubious forty-million- 
dollar flood-control bill, while the Senate passed this 
Shields Bill. 

Naturally the country is suspicious of all three measures. 
It does not believe that Congress, by piecemeal, logrolled 
legislation, can possibly deal competently with the subject. 


Government 


HERE is a general impression that, as compared with 

Germany or Russia, or even France, we have not a 
great deal of government in the United States; that gov- 
ernment with us is only a loose, gauzy sort of garment, 
which does not touch us very intimately or bind us very 
much. But, if you take the total income of the people of 
the United States at forty billion dollars, something like 
eight per cent of it goes to government—that is, one dollar 
out of every twelve which every man makes goes into 
a government till. Obviously that is a pretty extensive 
interest. 

To get a line on it, count up the other things that absorb 
as much as one dollar out of every twelve of your income. 
Aside from postal expenses paid out of postal revenue, the 
Federal Government next year will probably be spending 
three dollars for every two that it spent in 1906. Ad- 
valorem tax levies in the several states rose from seven 
hundred and twenty-five millions in 1902 to thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty millions in 1912—the latest date reported on 
by the Census Bureau. Total revenue receipts of cities 
having thirty thousand inhabitants and upward rose from 
under four hundred millionsin 1905 to more than nine hun- 
dred millions in 1915. Funded debts of the principal cities 
rose from nine hundred millions in 1902 to nineteen hundred 
millions in 1912. 

We are certainly paying for quite a bit of government. 
Economy and efficiency in government are quite worth 
consideration, although they do not get much. 


Shipping Policy 


{yee National Foreign Trade Council figures that to 
increase the merchant fleet under the American flag, so 
it can carry sixty per cent of the country’s oversea com- 
merce, will require a minimum investment of five hundred 
and twenty million dollars. But if this merchant fleet is to 
be profitable it cannot engage exclusively in carrying goods 
to and from the United States. Our outbound tonnage is 
roughly double our inbound tonnage. A fleet that carried 
our commerce and nothing else would be coming back from 
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Europe empty half the time. _Something like two-thirds of 
the world’s commerce is carried,in tramp steamers, which 
go wherever they can get cargoes. - nan | 

If we had a merchant fleet capable of carrying two-thirds ; 
of our commerce it would have to engage in world trade, 
We shall never get that sort of merchant fleet without a. 
settled shipping policy that is broad enough to meet | 
world-trade conditions. An investment of fifty. million 
dollars by the Goyernment would provide, at most, one- 
tenth of amerchant fleet commensurate with our commercial 
importance. Very likely the presence in the. field .of a 
Government-owned fleet would repel instead of attracting | 
private capital. fra (amt 

In any event, what is needed is not a Government invest- 
ment, but a broad, intelligent, settled Governmentshipping | 


policy that investors in ships can rely upon. 

How can we-get it? Perhaps the creation of a per- 
manent nonpolitical shipping board would be accepted as 
an indication of Congress’ intention to stop merely mon- 
keying with the subject. ee 


Five Ports 


OTAL foreign trade of the world before the war was not 

far short of forty billion dollars, and about one-fifth of it . 
passed through five great ports—London, Liverpool, New 
York, Hamburg and Antwerp. The last two—whose com- 
bined trade in 1913 exceeded that of any country in the 
world except England, Germany and the United States— 
have been virtually wiped off the commercial map. Now 
New York, with more than two billion dollars of foreign 
commerce last year, has outstripped both London and 
Liverpool. 

World trade at this time is probably little short of what 
it was in 1914, but it has undergone an enormous wrench. 
This wrench has operated very greatly in our favor— 
which suggests where the pressure will be exerted when 
peace is restored and Hamburg and Antwerp get back into 
the running. 


Water Traffic 


IME out of mind—comparatively speaking—there has 

been a through waterway between Philadelphia and 
New York. It was long nearly abandoned; but during the 
last of May a power-barge service was established through 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal. Freight rates, it is 
reported, will be the same as on the railroads, and the same 
classification will be used. The prime object is to relieve 
freight congestion on the rails. 

A good many students of the subject of inland water 
transportation are decidedly skeptical about it as a gen- 
eral proposition. No doubt the Government has spent 
many millions in haphazard improvement of rivers where 
there is scarcely a chance that the traffic developed will 
justify the outlay. 

The traffic on the Great Lakes and the Ohio River pretty 
nearly comprises inland water commerce in the United 
States. Elsewhere, broadly speaking, the railroads have 
taken the business, because they have given the better 
service. There are those who hold that any extensive 
development of inland waterways will prove chimerical, 
because only under very exceptional circumstances can 
waterway compete with rail. 

Experience withthe Panama Canal, however, andseventy- 
odd million tons of freight carried through the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canals last year at a ton-mile rate about one-tenth 
of the average by rail, would indicate that the steamboat 
is by no means an antiquated contrivance for hauling 
goods. The Philadelphia instance suggests that waterways 
may at least be valuable supplements to railroads. 

The whole question seems worthy of scientific study. 
At present there is nobody to study it. Congressional com- 
mittees seem to be constitutionally incompetent for that 
task. A permanent commission, like that proposed in the 
Frear Bill, is the best practicable solution. 


A Year’s Savings 


We. LOANED to foreign goverriments last year, 1 
round numbers, a billion dollars. Issues of railroad, 
public-utility and industrial bonds and stocks for new 
capital listed on the New York Stock Exchange came to 
seven hundred and eighty millions. States and cities 
issued and sold five hundred million dollars of new long- 
time bonds. These municipal and corporation borrowings 
mostly represent permanent improvements—so much addi- 
tion to the plant. Certainly well over two billion dollars 
went into the stocking. i i, 
There is no telling what permanent improvements to 
real estate in city and country were paid for out of the sav- 
ings either of the owners of the realty or.of those who bought 
the mortgages that were issued to finance the improve 
ments. : Ciba aie 
Notwithstanding this extensive absorption of ; capit | 
interest rates fell somewhat during the year, indicating 
that capital accumulated faster than the demand. si 1B. 
one phase of a year of war. a 
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HERE are two steps of paramount 
[[Timporeane in all criminal investiga- 
tion: Thesearch for evidential signs 
and the preservation of these signs for future reference. 
This is the first undertaking of every detective center; 
the opening moves in the solution of all criminal mysteries. 
The care with which the scene of a criminal adventure is 
examined and the efficiency with which the evidential 
signs are preserved will control the ultimate identification 
of the criminal agent. 

This aspect of criminal investigation is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Swiss detective centers. 

The Swiss agent is not superior to the individual of other 
systems in deductive methods. He lacks the directness of 
Seotland Yard and the diplomacy of the Service de la 
Sfireté in Paris. Nor does he excel in the untangling of an 
intricate criminal mystery. But in the examination to be 
made at the theater of a crime and in the steps to be taken 
for the preservation of indicatory evidence the methods of 
the Swiss authorities are unequaled by any detective cen- 
ters in the world. The following regulations formulated 
by the criminologist at the University of Lausanne, and 
the juge d’instruction of the Canton of Vaud, indicate the 
extreme care taken to sequester evidential signs: 

“Tn case of an important crime the gendarmes and 
agents of police shall take care to see that the condition of 
the premises be maintained precisely as found—evidences, 
marks, tracks, and the like—until the arrival of the examin- 
ing authorities. If the crime has been committed in a 
room, all the approaches, doors, and so forth, must be 
closed and if possible guarded with a seal. If the crime has 
been committed in an isolated house or in the open 
country, the approaches to the place must be forbidden to 
the public within a radius of not less than fifty yards. 
The approaches to the place must be forbidden to all 
persons having nothing to do with the inquest. 

“The agents of police, gendarmes, and so forth, discover- 
ing the crime, or called to the investigation, must refrain 
from touching the furniture 
and utensils, and especially 
all pieces with polished sur- 
faces found on the place. 
They must be careful to see 
that nothing is moved, 
touched, taken up or effaced 
before the arrival of the ex- 
amining authorities. It is 
absolutely forbidden to touch 
acadayer. They shall avoid, 
as far as it is possible, walk- 
ing within the guarded area.”’ 


Swiss Track Records 


“TN\HEY shall indicate in 
their reports the names of 
all persons who have arrived 
at the place of the crime before 
the examining magistrate. 
The mayor shall instruct the 
people in case of a crime to 
leave everything precisely as 
it was when it was discovered. 
He shall place a guard and 
give immediate notice to the 
examining authorities.” 

The first care under the 
Swiss method is rigidly to 
sequester the premises. The 
second care is to examine 
these premises for evidential 
signs and to preserve these 
signs. If the crime has oc- 
curred in the open there will 
likely be footprints and per- 
haps the tracks of vehicles, 
horses, automobiles, and the 
like. 

Five points of examination 
are indicated for the track of 
a vehicle: 

1—The diameter of the 
tire; 2—Defects or other pe- 
culiarities of the tire; 3—The 
circumference of the wheel as 
shown by the distance out- 
lined in the track where the tire 
is joined or welded together; 


4—The tread of the vehicle—that is to say, the distance 
between the parallel tracks; 5—The degree to which the 
pebbles, earth, sod or dust are crushed by the vehicle, as 
indicatory of its probable weight. 

Having indicated these marks of identification, the 
inspector will wish to determine the direction taken by the 
vehicle. This is easily determined by the tracks of horses. 
But it can also be determined in snow, mud or soft earth 
by the cracks in the ridges of snow or mud made by the 
wheels. The tops of these oblique tracks will point in the 
direction opposite to that taken by the vehicle. 

Automobiles are now largely used by criminal agents, 
and it is extremely important to be able to identify the car 
by the tracks that it may leave in the earth, dust, snow or 
mud of the road. The Swiss authorities urge that the track 
of an automobile be very minutely examined for a distance 
sufficient to cover the entire revolution of the wheels. 
They say that every tire will show some defect or peculi- 
arity instructure; and they urge that a mold be taken of the 
track at the point showing any such distinguishing feature. 

They assert that the direction taken by an automobile 
cannot be determined on a level road; but if one will 
follow an automobile until it begins to descend a grade 
he can, on this grade, determine the direction the car has 
taken, provided the tires are studded, as is almost always 
the case in Europe. As the car descends the hill the an- 
terior part of these round studs on the tire will be imprinted 
a little deeper than the posterior part, or they will seem 
deeper by reason of the compression of the earth under the 
weight of the car on the studs as it advances. 

Thus, to discover the direction taken by a motor car 
one has only to follow the track to a grade and there 
ascertain whether it is the anterior or posterior part of 
the studs of the tire that are more deeply imprinted in the 
dust, snow or mud of the road. 
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fethod of Preserving Evidence 


Having located these evidential signs— 
vehicle or motor tracks, footprints of men 
or animals, and the like—the Swiss in- 
spector proceeds to preserve the peculiarities of these 
signs for future use. He does not trust to the memory of 
individuals or to any descriptive method. 

Molds are taken of all these evidences. A variety of 
substances have been used for the purpose of making 
these molds: stearin, wax, glue, plaster of Paris, and so 
forth. Of all these substances plaster of Paris gives the 
best results. 

If the imprint to be molded is found in dry earth, or 
earth approximately dry, it is not necessary to give the 
print any preliminary treatment before making the plaster- 
of-Paris cast. The inspector prepares a liquid solution of 
the plaster of Paris with water. He is careful to stir the 
plaster of Paris into the water, sifting it in small quanti- 
ties and stirring the water continually. One must never 
pour the water into the plaster of Paris, for this is apt to 
leave the mixture with clots and nodules that will render 
the solution useless for molding. 


How to Make Molds of Footprints 


HE solution is then poured slowly into the indentations 

of the print. When it begins to set, if it is a print of any 
size or depth, small bits of wood the size of the print are 
placed in the plaster to reénforce the mold; a second 
application of the plaster is then added. This is for the 
purpose of solidifying the mold. If this method is carefully 
followed, when the plaster is completely set one can lift 
out the mold without any danger of breaking. The mold 
is afterward cleaned of any earth that may adhere to it by 
washing it with water and a brush. 

In order to keep the plaster from running out above the 
print when one takes a mold, it is advisable to surround the 
top of the print with a pasteboard border. This will con- 
fine the plaster and keep it from spreading over the ground. 

This is the usual method 
used for the purpose of pre- 
serving evidential signs in 
hard, dry earth—automobile 
tracks, vehicle tracks, foot- 
prints of men and animals. 
All evidential indications in 
dry earth, or earth approx- 
imately dry, are molded and 
preserved by this method. 
And thus every peculiarity 
of such indicatory evidences 
is made permanent and avail- 
able to the authorities. 

If the prints are in soft 
earth—garden beds, and the 
like—it is necessary to harden 
the print before the plaster 
mold can be taken. In order 
to do this a concentrated 
alcoholic solution of gum lac 
is used. Canada balsam 
gum is also used by some 
authorities. These sub- 
stances are carefully sprayed 
over the print. As the print 
is very soft and apt to crum- 
ble care must be taken. 
When the first layer of gum 
lac is dried on the print, other 
layers can be added to re- 
enforce it. When the print 
thus treated becomes suffi- 
ciently firm it is molded in 
plaster of Paris precisely like 
the prints in the hard earth. 

If these prints are in snow 
the inspector begins by sift- 
ing over them a light bed of 
pulverized plaster of Paris. 
He uses a fine-meshed sieve. 
When he has covered the 
print with the powdered 
plaster of Paris he pours in 
hissolution. Formoldstaken 
in snow or ice this solution 
must be as near a snow tem- 
perature as possible, so he 
uses snow in the water with 
which the solution is made. 
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This Fitall 
Adjustable 
Toilet Kit 


will always fit any 
toilet articles you 


wish to carry. Note 
the adjustable 
spaces and self- 
locking straps. 


Pat. Jan. 27, 1914; Oct. 5, 1915 
Foreign Patents Pending 


For All Who Trabel 


People always have been unable to find traveling kits to 
meet their needs. Now comes a Fitall kit which is 
adjustable to any articles you desire. 


This innovation is winning men 
and women everywhere. It is the 
first practical kit. 

Unfitted, ready for your own toilet 


sizes and a variety of attractive styles 
of flexible leathers and waterproof 
fabrics. Prices $1 up. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet. Ask your dealer to 
articles, or bought fitted, they cost show Fitall kits to you. If he has not 
no more than the old kind. Different yet obtained his supply, let us know. 
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Drop Forging Dependability 


N automobile, for instance, 
can be no better than its 
forgings. 


For this reason well-informed 
people are critical of the forgings 
used on the cars they purchase. 
Like users of drop forgings for 
all other purposes, they are 
learning to look for the triangle 
trademark A\- the sign of the 
fifty years’ drop forging experi- 
ence and fame of 
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If the print in the snow is relatively 
hard—as, for example, a frozen print—the 
mold can be taken directly in plaster of 
Paris, provided the solution is made with 
snow water in order to keep it at a low 
temperature. : 

Hugoulin says that prints can be success- 
fully taken with stearin. One has to warm 
the print by holding a hot iron in it. He 
then pours stearin into the warm print. 
For this process stearic acid is used. This 
may be obtained by placing paraffin can- 
dles in hot alcohol. The solution is then 
strained through a coarse-meshed cloth into 
cold water. This precipitates the stearin, 


which can be worked up at a moderate . 


temperature. But this process is not gen- 
erally used and is not equal to the plaster 
method. 

He also suggests taking molds in snow 
with gelatin. But in order to prepare the 
gelatin for this process it must be soaked 
for twenty-four hours. This requirement 
makes it usually impractical; and, besides, 
the gelatin shrinks in drying. 

It will be seen that this immediate and 
complete isolation of the theater of a crime 
and this careful preservation of evidential 
signs are of paramount importance in the 
solution of a criminal mystery. 

Trial courts are not compelled to rely on 
the testimony of witnesses. Exact images 
of all evidential signs are at once available 
to examining magistrates, detectives, in- 
spectors and criminal tribunals. 

But it is in the examination of crimes 
committed by the forcible entry of build- 
ane Hee the Swiss authorities particularly 
excel. 

A large percentage of criminal adventures 
is accomplished in this manner. The 
burglar breaks into dwelling houses, shops, 
banks, warehouses, and the like, through 
a door or window. Robberies are almost 
always accomplished by breaking. The 
Swiss authorities have made a special study 
of such infractions. Their methods are so 
excellent that they ought to be understood 
by every criminal investigator. 

When a crime has occurred in a building 
the Swiss authorities begin by examining 
the approaches to it for the same evidential 
signs likely to be indicated if the crime had 
been in the open. Roads, paths, walks, 
walls, hedges, steps, and the like, are care- 
fully scrutinized. After this examination of 
the outside, the entrances to the building 
are examined. These are the doors and 
windows. It will usually be through a door 
or window that the criminal agent has 
gained access to the building. And it will 
be usually found that the door or window 
has been forced open. 


Photographing Fractured Doors 


If a door has been opened, and there 
appears no fracture, the lock is carefully 
removed to see if the door was opened with 
any form of false key or with any imple- 
ment used to turn the key of the door in the 
lock. If the door has been forced—usually 
the case—the inspector begins a minute 
examination of all the marks on the broken 
door. If possible he will remove the door, 
take it to police headquarters, photograph 
each of the marks and also the entire frac- 
ture, and have these photographs enlarged 
at least four or five diameters. A measuring 
tape will be included in each of these photo- 
graphs, so that one examining the picture 
will have before him precisely the accurate 
scale of measurements. If the door or 
window cannot be removed it is photo- 
pped at the place, usually by artificial 
ight. 

Molds in wax are then taken of all inden- 
tations. These wax impressions are later 
recast in plaster, so that all the evidence 
of the fracture on the door or window is 
preserved for the future inspector or the 
magistrate or trial court. 

The experts of the criminal investigation 
eee ee study the tool marks on the 

oor. 

A skilled expert very quickly determines 
whether the work is that of an accomplished 
housebreaker or an amateur. He will tell 
this by the manner in which the work is 
done and by the tools employed. The 
amateur will usually force a door with 
some implement from the kit of an ordi- 
nary workman; as, for example, a chisel or 
screwdriver. The accomplished criminal 
usually works with a special tool. Another 
indication of an amateur cracksman is that 
when he goes to break open desks, secre- 
taries or locked drawers in a house he will 
usually accomplish this work with the same 
tools that he used for forcing the door or 
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window at his place of entry. Such is. 
never the method of the expert house... 
breaker. He will.use a powerful implement | 
to force the door or window and a much . 
smaller tool to break open desks or drawers. 
inside. The presence of a variety of tools, 
shown by the marks, will, therefore, indj- 
cate the degree of skill in the criminal agent. | 

The point at which the cracksman begins | 
his work also indicates his skill to the | 
inspector. The amateur will always drive 
in his chisel at the lock and undertake to | 
break the door at that point; while the 
expert will often begin at a point farthest 
from the lock—sometimes at the top or 
bottom of the door—thus using the spring | 
of the door as a sort of lever. The skilled. 
cracksman will often make a neat opening - 
for his tool by cutting away a bit of the door 
with a sharp penknife. 

All these evidences of expert knowledge 
are immediately apparent to the trained | 
inspector. Fractures made by experts show - 
usually only a few tool marks. An un- 
skilled housebreaker will crush the wood of | 
the door all about a lock, while a skilled 
cracksman will accomplish his object with 
but slight fractures to the door. 

The Swiss expert is able to identify the 
mark of a chisel, screwdriver, jimmy, or 
any other implement used in such fractures, — 
with the same degree of certainty that the - 
average man is able to distinguish the track — 


of an animal. 
How to Spot Amateur Cracksmen | 


The care, patience and exhaustiveness of — 
these investigations strike us with admira- 
tion. Some of them are so painstaking as to — 
be almost incredible. But it must be re- 
membered that the persons engaged in this - 
work are experts, highly trained, and of © 
great experience. Some of these cases, 
translated literally from the Swiss reports, — 
ought to be studied by everybody con- 
cerned in any way with criminal inve 
tion in this country. The following text 
of one of these expert reports is typie 
the method: vi 

“On request of the juge d’instruct 
were sent to the place of the crime. 
thief introduced himself into the ¢ 


had served to force it open. 

“Further: 

“The police had taken in custody on — 
suspicion one A., who had in his possession 
a screwdriver, some skeleton keys and pick- 
locks. Some of these keys and picklocks 
easily opened the door of the room in which 
the cabinet was found. The screwdriver, of — 
which the blade was in a bad state, applied 
itself perfectly to the traces of pressure left 
on the cabinet. All the defects of the blade 
of this tool found their counterparts in the 
imprints on the wood of the cabinet. Pho- 
tographs enlarged four times showed this | 
very clearly. To test this proof we have — 
made, with the screwdriver found on A., like 
fractures on a plank of soft wood. These 
traces made by us are exactly like the traces _ 
left on the cabinet. They area little clearer 
by reason of the plank on which we experi- 
mented not being varnished as the cabinet 
was. One can easily convince oneself of this _ 
by superposing an enlarged photograph of © 
the tool on an enlarged photograph of the 
trace. All photographs which accompany 
this report are enlarged four times. 

“Conclusion: ; 

“Several false keys found on A. opened 
the door of Monsieur B.’s room, The | 
screwdriver found on the same individual _ 
was the tool with which the cabinet had — 
been fractured. A. must be the author of | 
the crime committed in the chamber of the | 
apartment of B.” 

Examinations of imprints ought to be 
made by specialists and not by the ordi- 
nary detective. The authority at Lausanne 
advises an expert in police technic, who by ; 
a methodical study of a large number a 
analogous cases and by a knowledge 0. 
scientific procedure can utilize the traces 
of fractures found to identify directly or 
indirectly the author of the crime. Hedoes 
not mean a skilled workman, such as 4 
carpenter or a locksmith. These pee 
possess, it is true, a knowledge of tools 0 
their trade, and, in certain cases, they can — 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A Service as Broad in its Scope as America’s Activities 


J-M Products 


For Industrial and 
Commercial Building 
and Equipment 


*Roofings 
*Heat Insulation 
Cold Storage Insulation 


*High Temperature 
Cements ! 


*Electrical Accessories 


*Underground Heating 
Systems 


Plumbing Specialties 

Floorings 

Waterproofing 
*Asbestos Lumber 


10 Factories 


ROM the acoustical treatment of world-renowned auditoriums 

to the brake lining of your motor car. From the heat insulation of 
modern power plants to the pipe covering of your heating system at 
home. Such is the scope of Johns-Manville Service. 


There are hundreds of J-M products—so many, that their use affects 
some phase of every man’s commercial, domestic or civic life. These 
products, together with authoritative advice on their proper use or 
application, are made easily obtainable through the nationally distrib- 
uted branches of the Johns-Manville Co., one in practically every 
important city of North America. 


And it is because of this physical equipment that Johns-Manville can 
serve the farmer in the wheat belt as efficiently as the factory, steel 
mill, office building and hotel in the largest cities on the continent. 


*Materials into which Asbestos enters as an important part 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., NewYork City 


Service Stations in all Large Cities. See map above. 
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(continued) 
*Asbestos Clothing and 
Textiles 

Fire Extinguishers 
*Packings 

Acoustical Treatment 
*Brake Lining and Blocks 
Steam Traps > 


For the Home Builder 
*Roofings » 
*Pipe Coverings 

Wall and: Floor Sheathing 


Sound Deadening Treat- 
ment 


*Stove Linings 

*Table Pads and Mats 
Plumbing Specialties 
Fire Extinguishers 
Refrigerating Machines 
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for the perfect photo-play. You are the 

one that has demanded a brand of mov- 
ing pictures that will positively assure you an 
evening of delightful entertainment every time 
it is announced. Read along with us and 
learn how your demands have been met. Weare 
going to show you what ‘“‘BLUEBIRD” means 
and teach you to say to yourself and your friends: 
“Tf it’s a BLUEBIRD, it’s got to be good.”’ 


The sign of the ““BLUEBIRD”’ 
is the sign of the best photo-play that it is pos- 
sible to produce. The term “BLUEBIRD” 
is, in effect, our contract to deliver the best 
story, the most appropriate cast and the most 
thorough detail of production. It signifies that 
we have risen above the old way of doing things 
and are producing plays for their actual 
merit rather than to exploit some individual. 


We believe, with Shakespeare, that 
“The play’s the thing”’ and that it’s bigger than 
any person in it. It must be played by people 
peculiarly well fitted, physically, tempera- 
mentally, artistically, naturally and sympa- 
thetically, to play the parts as they are written. 
In creating ‘‘BLUEBIRDS,” we find the play 
first, and after that the cast. We want, and 
will have, people who fit our plays, not plays 
that fit our people. This principle leaves us 
absolutely free to pick where we please. 


VV vor are the person that has asked 


Countless plays have been written 
around stars — written to exploit the manner- 
isms or physical beauty of some particular 
man or woman—written to fit some man of 
commanding presence and robust voice or some 
woman with a daintily turned ankle or a wealth 
of golden hair. But they were seldom good or 
successful plays because the spirit of the 
drama was subordinated to the individual. 
And the individual wanted everything his own 
way. He wanted to be the foreground first, 
last and all the time. This fact has hurt the 
spoken drama more than any other one thing 
and we don’t propose to make a big 
blunder like that. We search the world for 
plays and the people best fitted to portray 
them. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether they are stars or not. 


Our whole effort is to produce 
good plays—to make ‘“‘BLUEBIRD” plays so 
consistently and constantly good that you will 
learn to look for the “BLUEBIRD” and not 
care a rap who is in it. We have been producing 
“BLUEBIRDS” for months. Thousands of 
people don’t know it and haven’t 
seen them, and the purpose of this 
advertising is to make you know 
that the thing you have been looking 
for is here and has come to stay. 


To The Exhibitor 


If you agree with the spirit of the 
above, and you don’t know where to 
get BLUEBIRD Photo- Plays, write or 
wire to BLUEBIRD Photo-Plays(inc.), 
1600 Broadway, New York. 
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E took the longest road to es- 
tablish ‘‘BLUEBIRD”’ in the hearts 


of the American people. That long 
road was the production of one good play 
every week regardless of stage stars and high- 
sounding names. Of course we could have gone 
into the market and bought a lot of big names 
and with the aid of hurrah advertising we could 
have done a rushing business for a time. But 
suppose the owners of the big names hadn’t 
suited the rdles? How long would you have 
followed us and paid your money at the theatre 
where poor plays were shown? That’s what we 
are trying to illustrate. The man or woman 
must fit the part and it is immaterial whether 
they are stars or not. 


To give you an idea of the class 
of “BLUEBIRD” photo-plays, we have just 
produced ‘‘The Three Godfathers,” written by 
Peter B. Kyne and pronounced the best short 
story that has been written in twenty years. 
This story portrays three desperate Western ban- 
dits who are making their escape across the desert 
after robbing an express office. They discover 
a ‘“‘prairie schooner” containing a sick woman 
whose husband has perished in a sandstorm. 
She gives birth to a baby, exacts a promise from 
the bandits that they will protect the child, and 
then dies. The bandits care for the baby and 
in the process they are regenerated. They 
struggle to reach civilization in order that the 
baby might live, and two of them, in the 
attempt, heroically sacrifice their lives. It is 
a wonderful story, thrillingly told, beautifully 
enacted and rich in detail—and there’s not 
a stage star in it. 


—s 
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Chicago, in her book entitled ‘‘A Modern 

Conscience and An Ancient Evil,” related 
an incident where a young girl sold herself for 
a pair of shoes. It was indescribably pathetic 
and Stella Wynne Herron seized the incident 
and wrote from it a story entitled “Shoes,” 
which appeared in Collier’s Weekly. Lois 
Weber (Mrs. Phillips Smalley), who produced 
“ Jewel,” made “‘Shoes”’ into a ‘‘BLUEBIRD” 
photo-play and it has become a “‘BLUEBIRD” 
because of its intense dramatic strength and 
beauty of detail. This wonderful play proves 
what a tremendous theme can grow from an 
apparently trifling incident and it likewise 
proves that a star can develop over night. 
The young woman who plays the leading réle 
was never heard of previous to this production. 
Mrs. Smalley picked her, because, regardless of 
the fact that she was not a star, she was the 
one best fitted to play the part. 


J cic ADDAMS of Hull House, 


Bear in mind that a committee of 
ten cold-blooded men passes on the plays that 
become ‘“‘BLUEBIRDS.” They can’t bereached 
by “‘pull” and not being stockholders they have 
nothing to lose and are, therefore, unafraid. 
They don’t know what any of these plays cost 
and they don’t care. They’d just as soon 
reject a play that cost $25,000 as one that 
cost $500. They pass purely on the merits 
of the play as a whole and all they’ve got 
to do is to determine whether it is good 
enough to be a “BLUEBIRD,” knowing in 
their hearts that “‘it’s got to be good to bea 
BLUEBIRD.” 


No stage star, however great his 
name or his standing, can get a play into the 
“BLUEBIRD” class unless the play comes up 
to the high standard set for‘‘ BLUEBIRDS.” 
And that’s the line we’re going to follow 
till you yourself declare that the sign of 
the “BLUEBIRD” is to you a sign of 
the perfect photo-play. 


We have taken you right into 
our confidence and we want you to watch 
the ‘‘BLUEBIRDS” and see what it means 
to make a play for the play’s sake and 
for the sake of the people who 


pay their money to see it. wa 


\ 


To The Public wy 
If you agree with the spirit 
of this advertisement, ask 
your favorite Theatre to show 


BLUEBIRD Photo-Plays. 


Scene from ‘‘The Three Godfathers’’—a Peter B. Kyne 


Classic, and produced as a BLUEBIRD Photo-Play. 


a 


(Continued from Page 26) 
indicate the sort of instrument employed; 
but they are not suited to the delicate work 
of identification. 

Reiss urges a trained expert for this work. 
And he cites the following instance as 
illustrative of the danger of trusting to the 
skill of the ordinary police agent: 

A burglary had been committed in a 
little village in Switzerland, and there were 
plain traces of implement marks on a 
broken window. At about the same time 
the police of the Stireté arrested three well- 
known criminals. On one, the most dan- 
gerous of these individuals, they found a 
jimmy which seemed to fit the imprints 
made on the window. The justice of the 
peace, in place of submitting the traces of 
the implement to a special expert, con- 
tented himself with an ordinary agent of 
the Stireté, a very good practical police- 
man, but not fit for a mission so delicate 
and demanding special knowledge. Nat- 
urally—says Reiss—the agent declared 
that this was the instrument with which 
the window had been broken. 

When the trial came on the police agent 
swore to his conclusion. But the lawyer 
for the prisoner, who, in his leisure hours, 
had made a study of carpentry and taken a 
course in police science at the university, 
knew the methods of identification, and 
proved to the jury that the jimmy found on 
his client could produce almost every sort 
of imprint except those which had been 
found at the place of the crime! 

In a striking case this minute expert 
examination served to establish the inno- 
cence of a man whose guilt was strongly 
indicated by the circumstantial evidence. 
The apartment of a merchant, during the 
absence of his family at the seashore, had 
been entered and robbed. A young man 
who had been in the employ of the mer- 
chant, and was familiar with the apartment, 
had returned to the city about the time of 
the robbery. The robbery indicated one 
well acquainted with the interior of the 
apartment; and the recent life of this dis- 
charged employee led the police to suspect 
him of the crime. They arrested him in the 
warehouse of another merchant, where he 
was employed in opening cases. The tool 
with which he was at work at the hour of his 
arrest seemed to adapt itself exactly to the 
imprints that had been found at the place 
of the robbery. 

The police were convinced that the young 
man was guilty. We shall see how the text 
of the expert report on this case established 
his innocence: 

“On the entrance door are a number of 
imprints apparently from the handle of a 
chisel with a large end. The bases of these 
imprints are triangular in form. These 
imprints, coming from a tool with a flat 
surface without a border, are produced by 
the part of the handle close to the blade. 
Two or three of these triangular imprints 
found on the panel of the door correspond 
with imprints of the blade of the tool on 
the doorframe.” 


Tracing Thieves by Their Tools 


“On the door of the sleeping room and 
on the doorframe the same imprints are 
found that were on the entrance door of the 
apartment. Especially on the door one 
finds an imprint made by the handle of a 
large tool, very clear and very visible be- 
cause the varnish was completely erased 
and broken. This triangular imprint, made 
by erasing the varnish from the surface, 
shows how the surface of the handle of the 
tool entered in contact with the wood. The 
imprint in question is a double imprint— 
that is to say, the criminal has exercised 
two degrees of pressure in inserting his 
tool, thus giving the impressions of two 
imprints. The imprint is situated twelve 
centimeters above the fastening of the 
door. 

“On the doorframe, and corresponding 
to the two pressures of the handle, one 
marks two imprints of the blade of the tool. 
These imprints are at unequal distances 
from the fastening of the doorframe, show- 
ing thus a displacement after the first pres- 
sure. The imprint the farthest away from 
the fastening is 2.9 centimeters. These 
prints are very clear and show a blade of 
3.9 centimeters wide. The blade of the tool 
that had produced the imprints seemed in a 
good state and without defects. The lateral 
borders of the imprints show that the tool 
was flat—that is to say, did not possess a 
lateral bulging. 

“The forcing in the blade and the aspect 
of the triangular imprint of the handle 
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make the expert believe that the extremity 
of the tool has been, probably, a little bent. 

‘“We must add that the attack on the 
two doors has been executed near the lock, 
which is the place where a door offers the 
most resistance. It is the manner of a nov- 
ice and not of a skilled burglar, who attacks 
a door at the low or high part, where it is 
not held to the frame by a metallic support. 

“In the meantime a chisel, which be- 
longed to a person named C. B. and em- 
ployed at the house of M.S. to open boxes 
or cases, has been taken to the expert for 
examination. It is a chisel with a very 
broad blade, of a model not largely in use. 
This man, B., being the presumable author 
of the burglary, the undersigned has com- 
pared the instrument in question with the 
prints found on the place. 

“The first comparison demonstrated to 
the undersigned that the size of the blade 
of the suspected tool was absolutely equal 
to that of the imprints of the blade of the 
large tool on the entrance door and the 
bedroom door. 

“But this suspected tool possessed on 
both sides a bulging of the border, which 
does not appear in any of the imprints. All 
these imprints, on both the doorframe of 
the chamber and the entrance door, show 
that the extremity of the instrument which 
produced them had lateral angles clearer 
and more pointed than those of the sus- 
pected tool. The angle of the imprint is 
seventy-three degrees, while that of the 
tool in question is eighty-five degrees. This 
latter has also a more rounded blade. All 
the interior triangular parts of the tool 
possess, on both sides and on each border, 
a very strong bulging which prevents, by 
its prominence, any contact of the central 
surface of the tool with the wood. Such a 
tool would produce on the wood two strong 
grooves or creases, but between them the 
wood would be intact. In any case it would 
not produce a triangular imprint without 
lateral grooves, which the undersigned has 
ecw on the doors of the apartment 
0 MSA 


The Value of Expert Detecting 


““The conclusion is that the tool used by 
the burglar, although having the same- 
sized blade, is not the suspected tool found 
in the possession of C. B.” 

All over America, everywhere, the au- 
thorities are constantly forced to make 
some sort of criminal investigation. The 
place at which crimes are committed must 
be examined in the hope of finding indica- 
tory traces that will lead to the discovery of 
the criminal agent. The skill with which 
this examination is made will control the 
probable solution of the mystery. Not 
every community can have the services of 
a Lecoq or Dupin, an expert on deductive 
methods, to corner the criminal by some 
clever stroke. But it is possible everywhere 
to make a careful and intelligent examina- 
tion of the place where a crime has been 
committed. 

It is possible for every community to 
adopt the Swiss method in some measure. 
It can take steps to sequester the theater of 
the crime, and to preserve the evidential 
signs there; and it can encourage a careful, 
unbiased examination of these evidences. 
In time, with a little perseverance, a uni- 
form and scientific method of criminal 
investigation could be established through- 
out the whole country. 

The authority at the University of 
Lausanne in summing up a conclusion 
advises us that, though instruments of the 
same size and form produce imprints 
absolutely alike, nevertheless, if there is no 
peculiarity in the blade, an absolute identi- 
fication cannot be established. All the 
expert can affirm is that the imprint has 
been produced by an instrument precisely 
like that which has been under examination. 

Sometimes the expert can identify the 
tool by a study—in enlarged photographs— 
of the striations produced by the slipping 
of the blade. 

The edge of a tool passed with a certain 
pressure over a surface, such as a pane of 
glass covered with stearin, will produce a 
number of striations giving the microscopic 
peculiarities of the edge. A similar imprint 
is made when the blade of the burglar’s tool 
slips on a doorframe or is forced along a 
varnished surface. In such cases the blade 
marks itself, if the nature of the wood 
permits, by striations more or less pro- 
nounced. One often observes these stria- 
tions especially on varnished wood or any 
wood coated with a resistant paint. In the 
study of such imprints the expert should 
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PAIM BRACH 
A SUMMER SUITING 


It comes in pleasing shades and patterns, 
also in solid colors—it defines good style 
and cool comfort. 

Suits made of Genuine Palm Beach retain 
their shapeliness and freshness no matter 
how often they are washed or laundered. 
There is only one Palm Beach Cloth — 
refuse substitutes—the trade-marked 
label is sewn in every garment that is 
made of the Genuine cloth—look for it 
before you buy —at all good clothiers. 


Gheln Beh 


f a THE GENUINE CLOTH 


SHa oboe co Manton ECR 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for 
our beautiful little Palm Beach Folder. 
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WANS FLATO STUDIO 


What We Promise 


Hotels Statler promise certain definite 
things to every patron—to you. Among 
them are: 


BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths A courteous, gracious, interested serv- 


ice from employees. 


A little more than full value for your 
money, whatever the amount you spend. 


Instant, cheerful and satisfactory ad- 
justment of any complaint. 


A complete equipment that makes for 
your comfort in many unusual ways. 


If we were not making good on these promises 
we could not be building a fourth Hotel Statler 
at St. Louis (to be opened next year). For it is 
only by pleasing people that we can grow. 


Every room has private bath, circulating ice- 
water, and many other unusual conveniences. 
Morning paper delivered free to all guest-rooms. 
You get more for your money—unquestionably — 
at any Hotel Statler. 


STAT Ti 


Rates from $122 Per Day 


Ari 
DETROIT 


1000Rooms 1000Baths 
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How the Grafilex i 
works—See Page 
4, the Graflex 


No! 


Book 


> 


Sea OP 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Smiles Mean 


— shows you the picture 


IN FOCUS as you take it 


Not with a Graflex—don’t need to. 
or shadow makes little difference with a Graflex. 
/ the most of the light and subject. 
| sharp in every detail because it gives exact focus and 
4 FULLY-timed exposures. 
dl 
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Wait til the sun comes out again’ — 


If photography is more than a plaything for you, the 
Graflex Book will surely interest you with its story of this 
camera that has freed the photographer from dependence 
on the sun’s presence —and helped him take pictures un- 
der conditions impossible with cameras of the usual type. 
Write for the Graflex Book now. 


“=="FOLMER & SCHWING_ DIVISION 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Comfort 


Frowns Mean Corns 


Dainty footwear develops corns. 
One hardly can avoid them. 

But what you can do is to end them 
before they pain you twice. Apply a 
Blue-jay plaster. Wear what you will 
then, and the corn won’t hurt. Generally 
in 48 hours it will disappear for good. 

Painful corns are needless since 


15 and 25 cents 
At Druggists 


Blue-jay 


Blue-jay was invented. Stop paring 
them. Stop using ancient treatments. 
Use the gentle, 
Blue-jay. Millions of people keep 
free from corns in that way. Your 
own friends and neighbors doit. Don’t 
let corns spoil your happiest hours 
when a little Blue-jay ends them. 


modern, scientific 


Ends 


Corns 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Sun 
It makes 
It gets the pictures 


Write for the Graflex Book. 
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begin by making enlarged photographs of 
the striations. Then on a surface, as much 
as possible of the same nature as the wood 
of the door or the furniture fractured, he 
should make like imprints with the sus- 
pected tool. These should be photographed 
and equally enlarged. If the striations on 
the two sorts of imprints precisely coincide, 
the proof of the identity is made. 

The best method of examining the edge 
of a tool is described by the Swiss authori- 
ties as follows: 

One coats a pane of glass with a thin 
homogeneous layer of printers’ ink. The 
blade of the tool which has produced the 
original imprints is slipped over the glass 
under a certain even pressure. The stria- 
tions of the original design thus imprint 
themselves on the glass by lifting up the 
printers’ ink. The design of the peculiari- 
ties of the blade, on the glass, is extremely 
clear and precise. Enlarged photographs 
of this experiment, compared with those of 


' the original imprint, enable an expert to 


determine conclusively whether they have 
been made by the same tool. 

In this manner the blades of all sorts of 
tools, implements, hatchets, knives, and 
so forth, are examined by the authorities at 
The photographs of striations 
on stearin are not so convincing as those of 
striations on panes of glass coated with 


| printers’ ink, and present more difficulties 
| of a technical character. 


This method of producing striations for 
comparison on inked glass has shown 
in many cases that the imprints found at 
the theater of a crime were the work of 
tools taken on suspected individuals. And 
equally, in many difficult cases, it has 
served to demonstrate the innocence of the 
accused. 

It is not to be hoped that the Amer- 
ican people will undertake to train ex- 
perts for criminal investigation, under any 
large scientific system, after the manner 
of nations like Austria. One who should 
suggest a national training school for such 
a purpose, or even departments attached 
to state universities, would réceive no seri- 
ous attention for his pains. And yet a 
prodigiously expensive court machinery, 
for the purpose of convicting criminals, is 
everywhere kept up. We see the costliest 
effort made to convict the criminal and the 
feeblest effort to detect him. The whole 
method is bare at one end and overloaded 
at the other. It seems queer, to nations 
advanced in criminal investigation, that 
we see nothing incongruous in a system 
that expends vast sums in the expert trial 
of a criminal and leaves his apprehension 
to the desultory methods of a village 
constable. 

Author’s Note—See the original text of Swiss ex- 


pert reports; motes of Reiss, Manuel de Police 
Scientifique. 


fl Clever Cabby 


ee English actor, now on 
this side of the water, is distinguished, 
among other things, for his absent-minded- 
ness. One day in London he drove in a 
hansom from his home to his club and, tell- 
ing the driver to wait, went into the club 
and promptly forgot about him. 

Late in the afternoon, after a prolonged 
bout at cards, he came out and started 
away. From the curb a hoarse voice 
hailed him: 

“Hey, guv’nor; ’ere I am!” 

The actor paused and adjusted his 
monocle. 

“Who are you?” he demanded in some 
amazement. 

“I’m the cabby you ’ired this morning— 
you told me to wait.” 

“And you recognized me at a glance!” 
commented the gentleman in a tone of 
sincere admiration. ‘“‘What an extraor- 
dinary memory, to be sure! I confess I 
should never have known you again.” 


ii MASHED ANay, 


Wi tii 


Mini! 


i 


an LS 


June 24, 1916 


Only 


Roof Gani 
In Chicago 


OU will travel far to 

find such a cool, attractive 
place in which to dine and 
dance—high above the city— 
a real “‘garden-spot.” 


This seasonable planning for 
every comfort is one of the 
unique advantages enjoyed at 


Jotel 
la Salle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Located on one of the world’s 
most famous thoroughfares, 
this Hotel is the ideal type of 
progress in public service. 


RATES 


One person 
Room with detached 
bath ‘ . $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with privates 
bath 5 . $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 


Per day 


bath 3 $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 
Double room -j $5 to $8 


Single room with “double 


beda*& y . $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Roeae with Bath 
Two persons . 5 : $5 to $8 
Three persons 5 c $6 to $9 
Four persons . : - $7 to $12 


1026 rooms—834 with private bath 


HOTEL LA SALLE 
La Salle at Madison St. 


CHICAGO 


ERNEST J. STEVENS 
Vice-President and Manager 


The Only Hotel in Chicago Maintaining Floor 
Clerks and Individual Service on Every Floor 


re 
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This magnified view of the 
cylinder wall shows the 
microscopic grooves of 
which this apparently 
smooth surface ts made up. 
A durable film of oil must 
be maintained to prevent 
the cylinder walls and pis- 
ton faces from grinding 
together. 


This drawing shows the most important friction surfaces 
in your engine. 
are over 600 square inches of metal to metal surfaces— 
an area of more than five times the size of this page. 
When oil turns into solid matter friction between these 
metal surfaces is very destructive. 


In the Ford engine, for example, there 


Here the bearing surface 
is magnified several limes. 
Notice that the bearing 
edge which appears smooth 
to the naked eye actually 
consists of countless points 
and depressions. 


The intense heat in your automobile engine turns a large part of ordinary oil 
into black, solid matter which partially crowds out the liquid. This means 
friction and wear. New lubricant resists heat and prevents rapid sedimentation. 


Ordinary oil breaks down under the terrific heat 
of an automobile engine after a few hours’ use. Part 
of the oil forms black sediment and loses all lubri- 
cating value. 


The polished surfaces of bearings and cylinder 
walls appear smooth to the naked eye, but a magni- 
fying glass will show that even the finest surfaces are 
rough, consisting of sharp points and depressions. 


In the Ford engine, for example, there are over 
600 square inches of metal to metal surfaces—an area 
of more than five times as large as this page. 


When the microscopic teeth of these surfaces are 
rubbed together they are broken off—worn down. 


How solid matter increases friction 


The black, solid matter formed by ordinary oils 
prevents the liquid from reaching the friction points 
where it is needed. The sediment, which is inactive 
or negative, partially crowds out the remaining liquid 
oil. This under-supply of oil causes friction, heat, 
seizing, wear, loss of power and expensive repairs. 


Automobile engineers state that from 50% to 75% 
of repairs and fully 50% of depreciation are due to 
improper lubrication. 


Veedol, the new lubricant which resists heat, pre- 
vents rapid sedimentation and maintains a per- 
manent oil film between metal surfaces. 


Relative oil destruction 


The contents of the two bottles shown illustrate 
clearly the relative durability of ordinary oil and 
Veedol, the new lubricant that resists heat. Veedol 
deposits only a small fraction as much sediment as 
ordinary oils. 


There is a fundamental difference between ordi- 
nary oils and Veedol. 


Ordinary oils are unstable and therefore unserviceable. 
Because of weak chemical structure they cannot resist 
heat. Oils of this kind are unfit for use in any type of auto- 
mobile or other internal combustion motor. 


Veedol is very different. Special processes of manufacture 
developed by this company and the use of Pennsylvania 
paraffine base crude oil, give Veedol its unusual chemical 


_ structure and its remarkable heat-resisting ability. 


To decrease carbon trouble 


There is a marked tendency for oils which sedimentize 
Tapidly to form voluminous carbon deposits. 


Veedol not only prevents 
Tapid sedimentations but 
it also prevents carbon de- 
posits—no carbon trouble 
will occur if you use Vee- 
dol, except where mechani- 
cal faults exist. 


Make this road test 


Clean out your crank 
case. Fill with kerosene. 
Run your motor about 
thirty seconds under its 
own power. Draw out all 
kerosene and refill with 
Veedol. 


Then make a test run 
over a familiar road, in- 
cluding steep hills and 
straight level stretches. 


ORDINARY OIL VEEDOL 
AFTER USE AFTER USE 


You will find your motor 
has acquired new pick-up 
and hill-climbing ability, 
due to the maximum me- 
chanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 


What it means in actual saving 


The records of taxicab companies, bus lines and large 
corporations that use cost-accounting show that Veedol 
should save you from $50 to $115 per year on gasoline, repairs 
and depreciation. 


Furthermore, Veedol wears several times longer than 
ordinary oil and therefore your lubrication bill itself will 
actually be smaller. 


Make your own tests of this remarkable new lubricant. 


Where you can buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol and 
can supply you. Look for the orange and black Veedol sign. 


_ Each dealer is supplied with a large chart specifying the 
right body of Veedol for each automobile, motor-boat or 
motor-cycle. 


If for any reason you cannot get Veedol at once, write 
direct to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By return 
mail you will receive a copy of the book free, and the name 
of the dealer who will supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING CO. 
1822 Bowling Green Building New York 


NEW 88-PAGE VEEDOL BOOK FREE 


Write for the new Veedol book, ‘‘The Lubrication of 
Internal Combustion Motors.”’ 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and finish- 
ing. It gives full information regarding the laboratory 
and practical service tests to which lubricants are sub- 
jected before final approval and shipment. 


It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating sys- 


tems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor-boats, 
tractors, etc. It contains a fund of useful information 
and scientific facts, discussing lubricants and lubrication 
from many angles. 


This book also shows how the Veedol Engineering 
Department, which is at your service, is helping car 
owners. 88 pages profusely illustrated in colors. 


WRITE TODAY 


VE EDOL 


lost Lubrication -Least Carbon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MEDIUM 
MOTOR OIL 


Veedol is supplied in 
one-half gallon, one gal- 
lon and five gallon cans; 
15 gallon, 28 gallon and 
53 gallon steel drums, 
and in 28 gallon and 50 
gallon white oak barrels. 


A special pouring device 
is supplied with each 
metal container. 


Guaranteed when sold 
in the original package. 


Puatr £ Washauan Ri 
tf 
Fe INING Co. 
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Other Unrivaled 
Records 


All made under A. A. A. super- 
vision, by a certified stock 
car or stock chassis, and ex- 
celling all former stock cars 
in these tests. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 
sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour for a 7-passenger 
touring car with driver and 
passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with 
driver and passenger in a 
7-passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an 
hour in 16.2 sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour. 

1819 miles in 24 hours at 
average speed of 75.8 miles 
per hour. 

Over 3800 miles at speed ex- 
ceeding 75 miles per hour 
without evident wear on any 
engine part. 


ludson Super-Six 
Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance 
ever made by a Traveling Machine 


No man today —if he knows the facts—doubts the Super- 
Six supremacy. 

At first the truth seemed like a romance. ‘Think of one 
new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 per cent. to 
its power. 

Then official records began to pile up, certified by the 
A. A. A. The motoring world then had to concede this the 
greatest motor built. 

But many men asked, “‘ What about the endurance? Can 
a motor so flexible, so speedy, so powerful, stand up in years 
of road use?’’ 

So we asked Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super-Six 
chassis and, under official supervision, show the world its 


endurance. 
All Records Broken 


He took a Super-Six stock chassis—certified by A. A. A. 
officials. 

It had already been driven over 2000 miles at speed ex- 
ceeding 80 miles per hour. 

It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of 102.53 miles 
per hour. 

And he drove that car 1819 miles, on Sheepshead Bay 
track, equal to the distance from New York to Denver— in 
24 hours of continuous driving— at an average speed of 75.8 
miles per hour. At the end of that test— after nearly 4000 
miles of record-breaking strain—the car, when officially ex- 
amined, showed no appreciable wear. 


How Much Endurance Has It? 


It will be many years from now before we can tell you how 
long a Hudson Super-Six will last. But the records we cite 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1475 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1475 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 


cover the greatest strains a motor car ever met. Many a 
great engine has gone to pieces under far lesser strain. Years 
of ordinary driving would never tax a motor like those thou- 
sands of miles of speed tests. 

Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was almost nothing. 
Certain it is that no man has ever built a traveling machine to 
compare with this car in endurance. 


Greatest Endurance Proved 


That was the last question—this one of endurance. In all 
other ways it has long been evident that the Super-Six stands 


supreme. Never has a motor of this size shown anywhere 
near such power. Never was an engine made to excel this in smooth- 
ness. Never has a stock car recorded equal performance. It has never 
been excelled in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or speed. 

Handsomer cars have never been shown. Finer engineering is simply 
unthinkable, with Howard E. Coffin at the head of this department. 

You are getting the car of the day when you get the Super-Six. Every 
man who knows the facts knows that. And, in view of our patents, 
rivalry is impossible. 


No Need to Wait 


It is natural to say, ‘‘ Let us wait and see,’? when we meet such radi- 
cal advancements. . We think that nothing can excel in so many ways 
without falling behind in one. 

But not one fact about the Super-Six is left unproved today. Not in 
one respect has its performance been matched. Not'in any way has a 
rival motor been made to compare with this. 

There is no need to wait to get Time’s verdict on the Super-Six. The 
records prove the Super-Six supreme. A  half-hour’s ride without those 
records would convince any man of the fact. 

Thousands of these cars are now running. You will find them in every 
locality. And every owner will tell you that he never meets a car to 
compare with his, in looks or performance. 

These are things to consider when you buy a car. 


Touring Sedan .. . $2000 
$1775 Limousine nije heh een dO, 


(Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SIN EGBERT INTERVENES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tickets, which she could play in for a dollar, 
and she has to go to the retiring room to 
bathe her temples, and treats Tracy all the 
rest of the evening like a crippled stepchild, 
thinking of all she could of won if he hadn’t 
acted like a snake in the grass toward her! 

Right after this Mrs. Leonard Wales, in 
her flag and powder, begun to stick up out 
of the scene, though not risking any money 
She’d just stand there like one 


_ petrified while cash was being paid in and 
out, keeping away about three women of 
regular size that would like to get their 


silver down. I caught the gleam in her eye, 
and the way she drawed in her breath when 


_ the lucky number was called out, kind of 
shrinking her upper lip every time in a 
bloodthirsty manner. Yes, sir; in the pres- 


ence of actual money that dame reminded 
me of the great saber-toothed tiger that you 
see terrible pictures of in the animal books. 

Pretty soon she mowed down a lot of her 
sister gamblers and got out to where Leon- 
ard was standing, to tell him all about how 
she’d have won a lot of money if she’d only 
put some chips down at the right time, the 
way she would of done if she’d had any; and 
Leonard said what a shame! And they 
drifted into a corner, talking low. I bet she 
was asking him if she couldn’t make a 
claim to these here bets she’d won in her 
mind, and if this wasn’t the magic time to 
get the little home or bungalow on the new 
lot she’d won by finding out from the 
Chicago professor how to mold her destiny. 

Then I lose track of the two for a minute, 


because Judge Ballard comes in escorting 


his sister from South Carolina, that’s visit- 
ing them, and invites everyone to take some- 
thing in her honor. She was a frail little old 
lady, very old-fashioned indeed, with white 
hair built up in a waterfall and curls over 
both ears, and a flowered silk dress that I 
bet was made in Civil War times, and black 
lace mitts. Say! She looked like one of 
the ladies that would of been setting in the 
front of a box at Ford’s Theater the night 
President Lincoln was shot up! 

She seemed a mite rattled when she 
found herself in a common barroom, having 
failed to read Cousin Egbert’s undeniably 
quaint signs; but the Judge introduced her 
to some that hadn’t met her yet, and when 
he asked her what her refreshment would 
be she said in a very brazen way that she 
would take a drop of anisette cordial. Louis 
Meyer says they ain’t keeping that, and 
she says, Oh, dear! she’s too old-fashioned! 
So Cousin Egbert says, why, then she 
should take an old-fashioned cocktail, 
which she does and sips it with no sign of 
relish. Then she says she will help the 
cause by wagering a coin on yonder game 
of chance. 

The Judge paws out a place for her and I 
go along to watch. She pries open a bead 
reticule that my mother had one like and 
gets out a knitted silk purse, and takes a 
five-dollar gold piece into her little bony 
white fingers and drops it on a number, and 
says: ‘‘Now that is well over!’”’ But it 
wasn’t over. There was excitement right 
off, because, outside of some silver dollars 
I’d lost myself, I hadn’t seen anything big- 
ger than a two-bit piece played there that 
night. Right over my shoulder I heard 
heavy breathing, and I didn’t have to turn 
round to know it was Cora Wales. When 
the ball slowed up she quit breathing 
entirely till it settled. 

It must of been a horrible strain on her, 
for the man was raking in all the little bets 
and leaving the five-dollar one that win. 
Say! That woman gripped an arm of mine 
till I thought it was caught in machinery of 
some kind! And Mrs. Doc Martingale, 
that she gripped on the other side, let out a 
yell of agony. But that wasn’t the worst 
of Cora Wales’ torture. No, sir! She had 
to stand there and watch this little old- 
fashioned sport from South Carolina refuse 
the money! 

“But I can’t accept it from you good 
people,”’ says she in her thin little voice. 
“I intended to help the cause of those poor 
sufferers, and to profit by the mere inad- 
vertence of your toy there would be 
unspeakable—really no!”’ 

And she pushed back the five and the 
hundred and seventy-five that the dealer 
had counted out for her, dusted her little 
fingers with a little lace handkerchief 
smelling of lavender, and asked the Judge 
to show her a game that wasn’t so noisy. 

I guess Cora Wales was lost from that 
moment. She had Len over in a corner 


again, telling him how easy it was to win, 
and how this poor demented creature had 
left all hers there because Judge Ballard 
probably didn’t want to create a scene by 
making her take it; and mustn’t they have 
a lot of trouble looking after the weak- 
minded thing all the time! And I could 
hear her say if one person could do it an- 
other could, especially if they had learned 
how to get in tune with the Infinite. Len 
says all right, how much does she want to 
risk? And that scares her plumb stiff 
again, in spite of her uncanny powers. She 
says it wouldn’t be right to risk one cent un- 
less she could be sure the number was going 
to win. 

Of course if you made your claim on the 
Universal, your own was bound to come to 
you; still, you couldn’t be so sure as you 
ought to be with a roulette wheel, because 
several times the ball had gone into num- 
bers that she wasn’t holding for with her 
psychic grip, and the uncertainty was kill- 
ing her; and why didn’t he say something 
to help her, instead of standing there silent 
and letting their little home slip from her 
grasp? 

Cousin Egbert comes up just then, still 
happy and puffed up; so I put him wise to 
this Wales conspiracy against his game. 

“Mebbe you can win back that lot from 
her,” I says, “‘and raffle it over again for 
the fund. She’s getting worked up to 
where she’ll take a chance.”’ 

“Good work!” says he. 
her in the matter.” 

So over he goes and tries to interest her 
in the dice games; but no, she thinks dice 
is low and a mere colored person’s game. So 
then he says to set down to the card table 
and play this here Canfield solitaire; she’s 
to be paid five dollars for every card she 
gets up and a whole thousand if she gets 
’em all up. That listens good to her till she 
finds she has to give fifty-two dollars for 
the deck first. She says she knew there 
must be some catch about it. Still, she 
tries out a couple of deals just to see what 
would happen, and on the first she would 


“T’ll approach 


have win thirteen dollars and on the second | 
She figures then that by all | 


eight dollars. 
moral rights Cousin Egbert owes her 
twenty-one dollars, and at least eight dol- 
lars to a certainty, because she was really 
playing for money the second time and 
merely forgot to mention it to him. 

And while they sort of squabble about 
this, with Cousin Egbert very pig-headed 
or adamant, who should come in but this 
Sandy Sawtelle, that’s now sobbing out his 
heart in song down there; and with him is 
Buck Devine. It seems they been looking 
for a game, and they give squeals of joy when 
they see this one. In just two minutes 
Sandy is collecting thirty-five dollars for 
one that he had carefully placed on No. 11. 
He gives a glad shout at this, and Leonard 
Wales and lady move over to see what it’s 
all about. Sandy is neatly stacking his red 
chips and plays No. 11 once more, but No. 
22 comes up. 

“Gee!” says Sandy. “I forgot. Twenty- 
two, of course, and likewise thirty-three.” 

So he now puts dollar bets on all three 
numbers, and after a couple more turns he’s 
collecting on thirty-three, and the next time 
twenty-two comes again. He don’t hardly 
have time to stack his chips, they come so 
fast; and then it’s No. 11 once more, amid 
rising excitement from all present. Cora 
Wales is panting like the Dying Game- 
keeper I once saw in the Eden Musée in 
New York City. Sandy quits now for a 
moment, 

“Let every man, woman and child, come 
one, come all, acrost the room and crook 
the convivial elbow on my ill-gotten 
gains!”’ he calls out. 

So everybody orders something, Tim 
Mahoney going in behind the bar to help 
out. Even Cora Wales come over when she 
understood no expense was attached to so 
doing, though taking a plain lemonade, be- 
cause she said alcohol would get one’s 
poreuane all fussed up, or something like 
that. 

Cousin Egbert was still chipper after this 
reverse, though it had swept away about 
all he was to the good up to that time. 

“Three rousing cheers!’’ says he. ‘‘ And 
remember the little ball still rolls for any 
sport that thinks he can Dutch up the 
game!” 

While this drink is going on amid the 
general glad feeling that always prevails 
when some spendthrift has ordered for the 
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—the subtle suggestion “e0$'S* =e 
of this familiar picture?“ 


Once you really know Pears and & 
understand by actual use the charm | 
of this delightful soap—it becomes 

as essential to your daily life as the 

bathing itself. 


y You will accept no substitute for | 


Pears’ Soap 


i the ‘‘World’s Quality Standard’’ for more than a century. 


Because of its absolute purity, Pears is particularly fine for sensitive skin, It cleanses 
thoroughly, but without the slightest irritation or roughening —and without drying out the 
natural oils of the skin, which so often results from using ordinary soaps. 


Pears is a real luxury—the very finest soap possible to produce—yet it is sold ata pricesolowas 
to be within the reach of everyone. You can buy the Unscented anywhere inthe U.S. for 1Sca cake. 


(Note the special offer and send for a trial cake) 


) A. & EF. PEARS, Ltd. 


4 The largest manufacturers of high-grade loilel soaps in the world. 


| SPECIAL For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send your address and 4c in stamps 
g TRIAL OFFER to covermailing cost, to Walter Janvier, United States Agent,517 Canal Street, New York City. 
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Sai BOY 


VER 100 miles an hour! This is the accustomed 
pace of track race winners. And not for one mile 
but for two hundred and upward! 


Speed begets vibration, jolt and jar. The extreme of every condition which 
can possibly attend motoring is met. Consequently, track racing and road 
racing afford the supreme test of automobile efficiency, and mark well this 
fact—fully ninety-eight per cent of the drivers who participate in track and road 
races always have the 


Automobile Man- 
ufacturersarenow 
using the finest 
springs that can be 
made, If you want 
morecomfort, you 
must use Hartford 
Shock Absorbers. 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


on their cars. 
appreciate their preference when you consider that it is next 
to impossible to travel as fast as these men must, and hold 


It is their choice above all others. You will 


one’s seat, without the Hartford Shock Absorber. It steadies 
the movements of a car, absorbs the jolt, jar and vibration, 
prevents spring breakage, stops wheel bouncing, minimizes 
skidding and conserves tires. 

As in the supreme test of track and road racing, so for 
every requirement of ordinary, everyday motor travel, the 
Hartford is indispensable for comfort and safety—and for 
economy, too, because the smooth-riding car is peculiarly 
exempt from tire troubles, spring breakage and similar ills. 

A Comfort Chart—we send it on request—tells how to make 
any motor car more comfortable. 


Makes Every Road | | 
a Boulevard si 


Your car is listed on this chart. 


H f . 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc., xanrzoas SuseeNarew co. 190 Morgan St, Jersey City, N. J. 
Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 
Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack 
Branches: New York Boston Chicago 


Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere 


* Formerly Truffault-Hartford 
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house, Leonard Wales gets Buck Devine to numbers but has bought up the bar for the 
one side and says how did Sandy doit? So evening, inviting all hands to brim a cup 
Buck tells him and Cora that Sandy took at his expense whenever they crave it— 
eleven stitches in Jerry’s hide yesterday nobody’s money good but his; so Cora js 
afternoon and he was playing this hunch, not only out what she would of made by 
which he had reason to feel was a first-class following his play but the ten cents cash 


one. she has paid Aggie Tuttle. She was not a 

“Tf I could only feel it was a cosmic cer- woman to be trifled with then. She took 

j eee tainty ” says Cora. another lemonade because it was free, and 

NONE OIL 467 fF Ee “Oh, she’s cosmic, all right!”’ says Buck. made Len take one that he didn’t want. 
PREVENTS RUST FAC Bea Gere ae) SEED “T never seen anything cosmicker. Look Then she draws three dollars from him and 
CS ee ay pee what she’s done already, and Sandy only covers the three numbers with reckless and 
) POLISHES 7 4 On <A begun! Just watch him! He’ll cosmic this noble sweeps of her powerful arms. The 


here game to a standstill. He’ll have Sour game was on again. me: 
Dough there touching him for two bits’ Cousin Egbert by now was looking 


breakfast money—see if he don’t.” slightly disturbed, or outré, as the French 

“But eleven came only twice,” says the put it, but tries to.conceal same under an 
conservative Cora. : air of sparkling gayety, laughing freely at 

“Sure! But did you notice Nos. 22.and_ every little thing in a girlish or painful 
33?” says Buck. “‘You got to humor any manner. 4 
good hunch to a certain extent, cosmic or “Yes,” says he coquettishly; “that 
no cosmic.” Sandy scoundrel is taking it fast out of one 


“‘T see,” says Cora with gleaming eyes; pocket, but he’s putting it right back into 


z : : 
The Universal Office Oil “and No. 33 is not only what drew our the other. The wheel’s loss is the bar’s 


Buy a Handy Oil Can or bottle of 3-in-One for your office. ia beautiful building lot but it is also the gain.” 


; : ee 
Y Put it to work. See how many things it does better than any precise number of my years on the earth I looked over to size Sandy’s chips and I 
: plane. could see four or five markers that go fora 
other oil you ever used. : ‘ 4 5 
= makes typewriters, billing machines, adding machines, numbering x Cousin Egbert overheard thisandsnorted hundred ES 
; : } ‘ : re ; ; 
3-in-One and dating stamps, cash registers, safe locks and hinges and all other = like no gentleman had ought to, even in the I admire your roguish manner that 
office mechanisms work smooth and easy. Keeps them clean and bright, too—inside lowest gambling den. don’t fool anyone,” I says; ‘“‘but if we was 
and out. Never gums or collects dirt, as other oils do. “Thirty-three!”” says he to me. “Did to drink the half of Sandy’s winnings, even 
@ é you hear the big cheat? Say! Nogambling at your robber prices, we’d all be submerged 
3 ~ | n <= n e house on earth would have the nerve to put to the periscope. It looks to me,” I goes on, 
ey her right age on a wheel! The chances is  ‘‘like the bazaar-robbing genius is not ex- 
takes the squeak out of squeaky revolving chairs. It lubricates ae ruinous enough now without running ’em_ clusively a male attribute or tendency.” 
perfectly and prevents rust. : esas up to forty-eight or so. I bet that’s about “How many of them knitted crawdabs 
Have Jimmy, the office boy, use 3-in-One to clean the desks, bate what you’d find if you was to tooth her.” you sold out there at your booths?” he 
chairs, file cases and other office furniture. Just a little : ppt w% a 
34in-One on a damp cloth removes all grime, finger eal) Sandy has now gone back, followed by demands. “Not enough to buy a single 
marks and superficial scratches. Polish with a e 5 the crowd, and wins another bet on No. 11. Belgian a T-bone steak and fried potatoes,” 
dry cloth and see the “new” look return. 3-in- i ga > This is too much for Cora’s Standard Oil “Ts that so, indeed?” I says. “Excuse 
One leaves no residue on furniture to finger- nee ' : ° : ° ° ° . 
eae onion ch dust. x 5 Nye instincts. She never trusts Leonard with mea minute. Standing here in the blind- 
Sold atall stores—10c, 25cand 50csizes. fe ars ||| ea any money, but she goes over into a corner, ing light of your triumph, I forgot a little 
FREE Liberal sample of 3-in- : e * = f l hikes the flag of her country up over one matter of detail such as our sex is always 
One Oil and Diction- —_ Ne ANA) | y) red stocking for a minute, and comes back wasting its energies on.” 


ary of Uses sent free for 


sexing. with a two-dollar bill, which she splits on So I call Sandy and Buck away from 


Ni a 1 an 22 and 33; and when 33 wins she’s mad _ their Belgian atrocities and speak sharply 
Three-in-One Oil Co. foey ) ' So FS clean through because 22 didn’t also win, to ’em. 
42 EUT. Broadway le can | a and she’s wasted a whole dollar, like “You boys ought to be ashamed of 
New York oe BU, throwing it into the Atlantic Ocean. yourselves,” I says—‘“‘winning all that 

: ; “Too bad, Pettie!’’ says Leonard, who money and then acting like old Gaspard the 

was crowded in by her. “But you mustn’t Miser in the Chimes of Normandy! Can’t 
expect to have all the luck’’—which is you forget your natural avarice and loosen 
about the height of Leonard’s mental up some?” ; 


reach. “T bought the bar, didn’t I?’ asks 
“Tt was not luck; it was simple lack of Sandy. ‘I can’t do no more, canI?” 
| \ER oklet entitled “Typewriter Mechanics faith,’ says Cora. ‘‘I put myself in tune “You can,” I says. “Out in that big 
Wee et rape Neen mt eee with the Infinite and make my claim upon room is about eighteen tired maids and 
| Qe Also an ee palates the all-good—and then I waver. The loss matrons of Red Gap’s most exclusive inner 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- pyom» THE-BEST and Save The Most | | of that dollar was a punishment to me.” circles yawning their heads off over goods, 
store normal strength to weakened Get our Special Offer telling how you || fa A 
arches. Relieve and prevent he.can with little effort easily earn this Now she stakes a dollar on No. 33 alone, wares and merchandise that no one will 
Write Was Baoktiet diate Bag i) ery cingle seioTypewnter || | and when it comes double-o she cries out look at while this sinful game is running. If 
Viewotarch “W Free10-dayTrial Offer | On Letteror Post Cardsimply say |! | that the man had leaned his hand on the you got a spark of manhood in you go on 
: oe Mai cu | A : . . yy 
cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-B Reade St., N.Y. - | edge of the table while the ball was rolling out and trade a little with ’em, just to take 


| and thereby mushed up her cosmic vibra- the curse off your depredations in here.” 
30 Days’ Free Trial || tions, even if he didn’t do something a good “Why, sure!”’ says Sandy. He goes back 
A Direct to you at factory prices. || Geal more crooked. Then she switches to. to the layout and loads Buck’s hat full of 
j Beautiful, sanitary. Enameled || No. 22, and that wins. red and blue chips at one and two dollars 
oe ee Lge GRY, She now gets suspicious of the chips and each. “Go buy the place clean,” he says 
Moore und covers, New attach. || has ’em turned into real money, which she to Buck. ‘Do it good; don’t leave a 
q mentor ice-cold drinking water. |/ stuffs into her consort’s pockets for the single object of use or luxury. My instruc- 
Reckineat: plan. || time being, all but two dollars that goon tions is sweeping, understand. And if 
ee er Nos. 11 and 33. And No. 22 comes up _ there’s a harness booth there you order a 
hite Frost again. She nearly fainted and didn’t re- solid gold collar for old Jerry, heavily in- 
SANITARY cover in time to get anything down for the crusted with jewels, and his initials and 
frigerator next roll—and I’m darned if 11 don’t mine surrounded by a wreath. Also, send 
show! She turns savagely on her husband out a pint of wine for every one of these 
warded pole Medd et at this. The poor hulk only says: here maids and matrons. Meantime I shall 
Hes Galyineltigeaie “But, Pettie, you’re playing the game— __ stick here and keep an eye on my large 

fq toreceive thishonor. Used || I ain’t.’”’ financial interests.” ; 
ass Gor hee ee She replies bitterly: So Buck romps off on his joyous mission, 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. “Oh, ain’t that just likea man! I knew singing a little ballad that goes: “To hell 
g_Devt. 0-10 _Jackson, Michigan || you were going to say that!””—and seemed with the man that works!” And Sandy 

to think she had him well licked. moves quickly back to the wheel. : 
Then the single-o come. She says: I followed and found Cora barely surviv- 
“Oh, dear! It seems that, even with the ing because she’s lost nine of her three- 
higher consciousness, one can’t be always dollar bets while Sandy was away, leaving 
certain of one’s numbers at this dreadful her only about a hundred winner. Len was 


Healthseekers 


Suffering With Pulmonary Troubles Should 
Learn of the Heart of the Well Country 


where the equable climate and the com- 
bined low humidity and high altitude 
give the best opportunity for recovery. 
Get away now from the stifling heat of 
summer at sea level. Accommodations 
for healthseekers unexcelled. Write for 
booklet descriptive of climate and its rela- 
tion to the cure of tuberculosis. Address 
ALBUQUERQUE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Albuquerque New Mexico 


alke Your Car 


game.” telling her to ‘‘be brave, Pettie!” and she 
You can take And whileshe wasfurtherreproachingher wassaying it was entirely his fault that they 
a thousand miles of husband, taking time to do it good and _hadn’t already got their neat little home; 
and mi : : ; 

seit ice OE OL atest keeping one very damp dollar safe in her but she would have it before she left the 

3 aE hand, what comes up but old 33 again! place or know the reason why. 
; of res by driving them It looked like hysterics then, especially It just did seem as if them three numbers 
insufficiently inflated ween she neues uc erat pepe pile had been resting ye ee ee ae 

: : andy’s chips up in front of him till they talking to me. ey begin to show 

It’s an easy job —requires no experience— i oes oc looked like a great old English castle, with again the minute he resumed his bets 
DE 2 cer Boe ee coating Prevents rede, THE TWITCHELL towers and minarets, and so on, Sandy Cora was crowding onto the same with a 


CREASES ITS SELLING VALUE. having played his hunch strong and steady. rising temperature. Yes, sir; it seemed 
She waited for another turn that come downright uncanny or miraculous the way 


nothing important to any of ’em; then she one or the other of ’em showed up, wit 


AIR GAUGE 


insures you against premature — drew Leonard out and made him take her Sandy saying it was a shame to take the 
wearing-out of tires. : for a glass of lemonade. out where Aggie money, and Cora saying it was a shame she 


See Gee 


to Painting Outfit 


Contains everything necessary to repaint a Ford or 
similar sized car, including top. Simple directions 
on each can. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 

At hardware, paint and drug deal- 
Complete $3. ers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will deliver on receipt of $3. $4 in Canada. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Inc., Dept. 50 
Established 1867 Louisville, Ky. 


re One Dall Tuttle was being Rebekkah at the Well; had to bet on all three numbers and get 
fr cic aed ca because they charged two bits for it at the. paid only on one. he 

Mfd. by bar and Aggie’s was only a dime. The sale Of course others was also crowding these 

THE TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. made forty cents Aggie had took in on the numbers, though not so many as you d 

_ 1208A Michigan Ave., CHICAGO evening. think, because everyone said the run must 

Racing back to Ye Olde-Tyme Gambling be at an end, and they’d be a fool to play 

Denne, she gets another hard blow; for ’em any farther; and them that did play 
Sandy has not only win another of his magic (Continued on Page 36) a: 
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Nothing has ever disturbed the demand for this car. 
Not for a month, not for a week, not for a single day. 


Having only one car to build, Dodge Brothers have been able to build it better 
and better. 


But in the sense of radical changes, it is the same car today it was when they 
designed it. 


And still the demand goes on growing greater and greater. 


No outside conditions, no conditions inside the industry, seem to slow it up a 
particle. 


The people want the car more intensely at this moment than they ever wanted 
it before. 


This in the face of the fact that production is at the highest peak it has ever 
reached. 


And in the face of the further fact that the sales—in a year and a half—have been 
more than $63,000,000. 


You can find out why this is so from what people are saying about the car all ’ 
around you. 


For months and months they talked particularly of its performance. 
Now, you will hear even greater emphasis laid on its economy. 


You will hear that with thousands of cars in use, Dodge Brothers dealers have 
practically no use for repair parts. 


That rumor is true. Accidents are the chief source of demand for Dodge repair parts. 
You will hear that the cost of maintenance is practically nil. 

This too, is true in thousands of cases. 

You will hear that the car consumes an unusually small amount of gasoline and oil. 
This is literally true—of every Dodge Brothers car, under all conditions. 


You will hear that it is very difficult to find Dodge Brothers cars for sale at second- 
hand anywhere. 


You will also hear that the second-hand price is only a little lower than the first price. 
Both of these things are true—not in one city, nor one state, but all over the Union. 
You do not hear people talking about the price of the car. 

But you do hear them talking everywhere about the kind of a car it is. 


In short, wherever you find a Dodge Brothers car, you will find it surrounded by 
friends. 


You will find it running, from morning to night, in an atmosphere of good will. 

No ill ae anywhere, good will everywhere—good will that grows out of its good 
work. 

No one knows the value of this good will any better than Dodge Brothers know it. 

No one counts more on it, nor works harder to deserve it. 

This is your guarantee when you buy one of Dodge Brothers cars—the great good 
will that all the owners feel toward it and the high value which Dodge Brothers 
place on that good will. 


DoDGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


The tire mileage is unusually high Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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Which is Better 
for the Boy 


Forced Exercise or FunP 


Apply your answer to oat food. 


Oat food is alsoimportant. It is food for growth. 
It is rich in brain and nerve needs. It has for ages 
been the marvel vim-food. 


In some homes it is forced. It is made a duty 
but not a luxury. Yet Nature lavishes on oats her 
rarest charm and flavor. 


In some homes the oat dish is a dainty. Its flakes 
are made of big, rich grains, unmixed with puny, 
starved oats. 


Those housewives have discovered Quaker Oats. : 


Men and women, boys and girls, revel in this 
oat dish. The food they need is the food they want. 
And they eat it in abundance, as they should. 


Quaker Oats 


Energy Food Made Delightful 


Quaker Oats is not a doctored 
oat food. No flavor is added, nor 
is Nature’s flavor altered. Man 
can’t improve on that. 


We simply pick out the plump 
grains, the full-grown, luscious 
oats. Two-thirds of the oats are 
rejected as not good enough for 
Quaker. 


Find out the result—it will pay 
you. Look into the package—see 
the big, white flakes. Cook them 
and note the aroma. Taste them 
and note the superlative flavor. 

There are few food problems 
more important than getting de- 
lightful oat food. And it costs 
you no extra price. 


NMA 


10c and 25c per package 
E Except in Far West and South 


_—n—Diniiniinininminintnuntniiniins£NniciK.AAa a! 


A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the 
ideal way. Send us five trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from 
the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages. Send $1 with them, and this double 
cooker will be sent by parcel post. 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
= (1337) 
BUNA 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
’em was mostly making ten-cent bets to be 
on the safe side. Only Sandy and Cora 
kept right on showing up one Egbert Floud 
as a party that had much to learn about 
pulling off a good bazaar. 

It’s a sad tale. Cousin Egbert had to 
send out twice for more cash, Cora Wales 
refusing to take his check on the Farmers 
and Merchants National for hers. She said 
she was afraid there would be some catch 
about it. I met Egbert out in the hall after 
the second time she’d made him send, and 
he’d lost much of his sparkle. 

“T never thought it was right to strike a 
lady without cause,” he says bitterly; ‘‘but 
I’d certainly hate to trust myself with that 
frail out in some lonely spot, like Price’s 
Addition, where her screams couldn’t be 
heard.” 

“That’s right,” I says; ‘‘take it out on 
the poor woman that’s trying to win a nice 
bungalow with big sawed corners sticking 
out all over it, when that cutthroat Sandy 
Sawtelle has win about twiceas much! That 
ain’t the light of pure reason I had the 
right to expect from the Bazaar King of 
Red Gap.” 

“‘That’s neither here nor there,’”’ says he 
with petulance. ‘‘Sandy would of been 
just as happy if he’d lost the whole eighteen 
dollars him and Buck come in here with.” 

“Well,” I warns him, ‘‘it looks to me like 
you’d have to apply them other drastic 
methods you met with in this deadfall at 
the San Francisco Fair—strong-arm work 
or medicine in the drinks of the winners, or 
something like that—if you want to keep a 
mortgage off the old home. Of course I 
won’t crowd you for that two dollars you 
promised me for every one that goes out of 
the hall. You can have any reasonable 
time you want to pay that,” I says. 

““That’s neither here nor there,’’ he says. 
“TLuck’s got to turn. The wheel ain’t ever 
been made that could stand that strain 
much longer.” 

And here Luella Stultz comes up and 
says Mrs. Wales wants to know how much 
she could bet all at once if she happened to 
want to. I could just see Cora having a 
sharp pain in the heart like a knife thrust 
when she thought what she would of win by 
betting ten dollars instead of one. Cousin 
Egbert answers Luella quite viciously. 

“Tell that dame the ceiling sets the limit 
now,” says he; ‘‘but if that ain’t lofty 
enough I’ll have a skylight sawed into it 
for her.”’ 

Then he goes over to watch himself 
being all ruined up by these plungers. 
Leonard was saying: ‘“‘Now don’t be rash, 
Pettie!’’ And Pettie was telling him it was 
his negative mind that had kept her from 
betting five dollars every clip, and look what 
that would mean to their pile! 

Cousin Egbert give ’em one look and 
says, right out loud, Leonard Wales is the 
biggest ham that was ever smoked, and 
he’d like to meet him, man to man, outside; 
then he goes off muttering that he can be 
pushed just so far, but in the excitement of 
the play no one pays the least attention to 
him. A little later I see him all alone out in 
the hall again. He was scrunched painfully 
up in a chair till he looked just like this 
here French metal statue called Lee Penser, 
which in our language means “The 
Thinker.” I let him think, not having the 
heart to prong him again so quick. 

And the game goes merrily on, with 
Sandy collecting steadily on his hunch and 
Cora Wales telling her husband the truth 
about himself every time one of these three 
numbers didn’t win; she exposed some very 
distressing facts about his nature the time 
she put five apiece on the three numbers 
and the single-o come up. It was a mad 
life, that last hour, with a lot of other en- 
raged ladies round the layout, some being 
mad because they hadn’t had money to 
play the hunch with, and others because 
they hadn’t had the nerve. 

Then somebody found it was near mid- 
night and the crowd begun to fall away. 
Cousin Egbert strolls by and says don’t 
quit on his account—that they can stick 
there and play their hunch till the bad 
place freezes over, for all he cares; and he 
goes over to the bar and takes a drink all 
by himself, which in him is a sign of great 
mental disturbance. 

Then, for about twenty minutes, I was 
chatting with the Mes-dames Ballard and 
Price about what a grand success our part 
had been, owing to Sandy acting the fool 
with Cousin Egbert’s money, which the 
latter ain’t wise to yet. When I next no- 
tice the game a halt has been called by 
Cora Wales. It seems the hunch has quit 
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working. Neither of ’em has won a bet for 
twenty minutes and Cora is calling the 
game crooked. 

“It looks very, very queer,” says she, 
“that our numbers should so suddenly stop 
winning; very queer and suspicious in- 
deed!’”’ And she glared at Cousin Egbert 
with rage and distrust splitting fifty-fifty in 
her fevered eyes. 

Cousin Egbert replied quickly, but he 
kind of sputtered and so couldn’t have been 
arrested for it. 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you can explain it 
very glibly,” says Cora; “but it seems very 
queer indeed to Leonard and I, especially 
coming at this peculiar time, when our 
little home is almost within my grasp.” 

Cousin Egbert just walked off, though 
opening and shutting his hands in a nervous 
way, like, in fancy free, he had her out on 
her own lot in Price’s Addition and was 
there abusing her fatally. 

“Very well!” says Cora with great 
majesty. ‘‘He may evade giving me a sat- 
isfactory explanation of this extraordinary 
change, but I shall certainly not remain in 
this place and permit myself to be fleeced. 
Here, darling!”’ 

And she stuffs some loose silver into dar- 
ling’s last pocket that will hold any more. 
He was already wadded with bills and sag- 
ging with coin, till it didn’t look like the 
same suit of clothes. Then she stood there 
with a cynical smile and watched Sandy 
still playing his hunch, ten dollars to a 
number, and never winning a bet. 

“You poor dupe!’’ says she when Sandy 
himself finally got tired and quit. “It’s 
especially awkward,” she adds, “because, 
while we have saved enough to start our 
little nook, it will have to be far less preten- 
tious than I was planning to make it while 
the game seemed to be played honestly.” 

Cousin Egbert gets this and says, as 
polite as a stinging lizard, that he stands 
ready to give her a chance at any game she 
can think of, from mumblety-peg up. He 
says if she’ll turn him and Leonard loose 
in a cellar that he’ll give her fifty dollars 
for every one she’s winner if he don’t have 
Len screaming for help inside of one min- 
ute—or make it fifteen seconds. Len, who’s 
about the size of a freight car, smiles kind 
of sickish at this, and says he hopes there’s 
no hard feelings among old friends and 
lodge brothers; and Egbert says, Oh, no! 
It would just be in the nature of a friendly 
contest, which he feels very much like 
having one, since he can be pushed just so 
ee but Cora says gambling has brutalized 

im. 

Then she sees the cards on the table and 
asks again about this game where you play 
cards with yourself and mebbe win 2 
thousand dollars cold. She wants to know 
if you actually get the thousand in cash, 
and Egbert says: : 

“Sure! A thousand that any bank in 
town would accept at par.” 

She picks up the deck and almost falls, 
but thinks better of it. 

“Could I play with my own cards?” she 
wants to know, looking suspicious at these. 
Egbert says she sure can. ‘‘ And in my own 
home?” asks Cora. 

“Your own house or any place else,” says 
Egbert, “and any hour of the day or night. 
Just call me up when you feel lucky.” 

“We could embellish our little nook with 
many needful things,’ says Cora. 
thousand dollars spent sensibly would do 
marvels.” But after fiddling a bit more 
with the cards she laid ’em down with a 
pitiful sigh. 


Cousin Egbert just looked at her, then 


looked away quick, as if he couldn’t stand 
it any more, and says: “War is certainly 
what that man Sherman said it was.” 

Then he watches Sandy Sawtelle cashing 
in his chips and is kind of figuring up his 
total losses; so I can’t resist handing him 
another. 

“T don’t know what us Mes-dames would 
of done without your master mind,” I says; 
“and yet I’d hate to be a Belgian with the 
tobacco habit and have to depend on you 
to gratify it.” ; ‘ 

“Well,” he answers, very mad, “I don't 
see so many of ’em getting tobacco heart 
with the proceeds of your fancy truck out 
in them booths either!” : 

“Don’t you indeed?” I says, and just at 
the right moment too. ‘‘Then you better 
take another look or get your eyes fixed or 
something.” ; 

For just then Sandy stands up ona chair 
and says: 

“Ladies and gents, a big pile of valuable 
presents is piled just at the right of the 
main entrance as you go out, and I hope 


you will one and all accept same with the 
welcome compliments of me and old Jerry, 
that I had to take eleven stitches in the 
hide of. As you will pass out in an orderly 
manner, let every lady help herself to two 
objects that attract her, and every gent 
help himself to one object; and no crowd- 
ing or pulling, I trust, because some of the 
objects would break, like the mustache cup 
and saucer, or the drainpipe, with painted 
posies on it, to hold your umbrels. Re- 
member my words—every lady two objects 
and every gent one only. There is also a 
new washboiler full of lemonade that you 
can partake of at will, though I guess you 
won’t want any—and thanking you one 
and all!” 

So they cheer Sandy like mad and beat it 
out to get first grab at the plunder; and 
just as Cousin Egbert thinks he now knows 
the worst, in comes the girls that had the 
booths, bringing all the chips Buck Devine 
had paid ’em—two hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars’ worth that Egbert has to dig 
down for after he thinks all is over. 

“Ain’t it jolly!” I says to him while he 
was writing another check on the end of the 
bar. ‘‘This is the first time us ladies ever 
did clean out every last object at a bazaar. 
Not a thing left; and I wish we’d got in 
twice as much, because Sandy don’t do 
things by halves when his money comes 
easy from some poor dub that has thought 
highly of himself as a thinker about money 
matters.” 

He pretends not to hear me because of 
signing his name very carefully to the check. 
“And what a sweet little home you'll build 
for the Wales family!’’ Isays. ‘‘I can see 
it now, all ornamented up, and with one 
of these fancy bungalow names up over the 
front gate—probably they’ll call it The 
Breakers!”’ 

But he wouldn’t come back; so I left 
him surrounded by the wreck of his former 
smartiness, and went home. At the door 
where the treasures had been massed not a 
solitary thing was left but a plush holder 
for a whisk broom, with hand-painted pan- 
sies on the front; and I decided I could live 
without that. 

Tim Mahoney was there, grouching round 
about having to light up the hall next night 
for the B’nai B’rith; and I told him to take 
it for himself. He already had six drawn- 
work doilies and a vanity box with white 
and red powder in it. 

As I go by the Hong-Kong Quick 
Lunch, Sandy and three or four others is up 
on stools; and the Chinaman, cooking things 
behind the counter, is wearing a lavender- 
striped silk dressing sacque and a lace 
boudoir cap with pink ribbons in it. Yes, 
we'd all had a purple night of it! 

Next day about noon I’m downtown and 
catch sight of Cousin Egbert setting in the 
U. S. Grill having breakfast; so I feel 
mean enough to go in and gloat over him 
some more. I think to find him all madded 
up and mortified; but he’s strangely cheer- 
ful for one who has suffered. He was 
Ee up so wonderful that I asked him 


Ain't you heard?” says he, blotting 
round in his steak platter with a thick 
slice of bread. ‘‘ Well, I got even with that 
Wales outfit just before daylight to-day— 
that’s all!” 

“Talk on,’ I beg, quite incredulous. 

“T didn’t get to bed till about two,” he 
says, “‘and at three I was woke up by the 
telephone. It’s this big stiff Len Wales, 
that had ought to have his head taken off 
because it only absorbs nourishment from 
his system and gives nothing in return. 
He’s laughing in a childish frenzy and says 
is this me? I says it is, but that’s neither 
here nor there, and what does he want at 
this hour? ‘It’s a good joke on you,’ he 
says, ‘for the little woman got it on the 
third trial.’ ‘Got what?’ I wanted to 
know. ‘Got that solitaire,’ he yells. ‘And 
it’s a good joke on you, all right, because 
now you owe her the thousand dollars; and 
I hate to bother you, but you know how 
some women are that have a delicate, high- 
strung organization. She says she won’t be 
able to sleep a wink if you don’t bring it up 
to her so she can have all our little treasure 
under her pillow; and I think, myself, it’s 
better to have it all settled and satisfactory 
while the iron’s hot, and you’d probably 
prefer it that way too; and she says she 
won’t mind, this time, taking your check, 
though the actual money would be far 
more satisfactory, because you know what 
women are —— 

“Say! He raves on like this for three 
minutes, stopping to laugh like a maniac 
about every three words, before I can get a 
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word in to tell him that I’m a delicate, 
high-strung organization myself, if you 
come right down to it, and I can’t stand 
there in my nightgown listening to a string 
of nonsense. He chokes and says: ‘What 
nonsense?’ And I ask him does he think 
I’d pay a thousand dollars out on a game 
I hadn’t overlooked? And he says didn’t I 
agree to in the presence of witnesses, and 
the cards is laid out right there now on the 
dining-room table if I got the least suspi- 
cion the game wasn’t played fair, and will I 
come up and look for myself! And I says 
‘Not in a thousand years!’ Because what 
does he think I am! 

“So then Mis’ Wales she breaks in and 
says: ‘Listen, Mr. Floud! You are taking 
a most peculiar attitude in this matter. 
You perhaps don’t understand that it 
means a great deal to dear Leonard and 
me—try to think calmly and summon your 
finer instincts. You said I could not only 
play with my own cards at any hour of the 
night or day, but in my own home; and 
I chose to play here, because conditions 
are more harmonious to my psychic pow- 
ers And so on and so on, and she 
can’t understand my peculiar attitude once 
more, till I thought I’d bust. 

“It was lucky she had the telephone 
between us or I should certainly of been 
pinched for a crime of violence. But I got 
kind of collected in my senses and I told her 
I already had been pushed as far as I could 
be; and then I think of a good one: I ask 
her does she know what General Sherman 
said war was? 

“So she says, ‘No; but what has that got 
to do with it?’ ‘Well, listen carefully!’ I 
says. ‘You tell dear Leonard that I am 
now saying my last word in this matter by 
telling you both to go to war—and then 
ask him to tell you right out what Sherman 
said war was.’ 

“JT listened a minute longer for her 
scream, and when it come, like sweet music 
or something, I went to bed again and slept 
happy. Yes, sir; I got even with them 
sharks all right, though she’s telling all over 
town this morning that I have repudiated a 
debt of honor and she’s going to have that 
thousand if there’s any lawin the land; and, 
anyway, she’ll get me took up for conduct- 
ing a common gambling house. Gee! It 
makes me feel good!” 

That’s always the way with this old Eg- 
bert boy; nothing ever seems to faze him 
for very long. 

“How much do you lose on the night?”’ 
I ask him. 

“Well, the bar was a great help,”’ he says, 
very chipper; ‘‘so I only lose about four- 
teen hundred all told. It’ll make a nice 
bunch for the Belgians, and the few dollars 
you ladies made at your cheap booths will 
help some.’ 

“How will your fourteen hundred lost be 
any help to the Belgians?’’ I wanted to 
know; and he looked at me very superior 
and as crafty as a fox. 

“Simple enough!” he says in a_lofty 
manner. “I was going to give what I win, 
wasn’t I? So why wouldn’t I give what I 
lose? That’s plain enough for anyone but a 
woman to see, ain’t it? I give Mis’ Ballard, 
the treasurer, a check for fourteen hundred 
not an hour ago. I told you I knew how to 
run one of these grafts, didn’t 1? Didn’t I, 
now?” 

Wasn’t that just like the old smarty? 
You never know when you got him nailed. 
And feeling so good over getting even with 
that fool Wales couple that had about a 
thousand dollars of his money that very 
minute! 


Still from the dimly lighted bunkhouse 
came the wail of Sandy Sawtelle to make 
vibrant the night. He had returned to his 
earlier song after intermittent trifling with 
an extensive repertoire: 


There’s a broken heart for every light on 
Broadway, 

A million tears for every gleam, they say. 

Those lights above you think nothing of you; 

It’s those who love you that have to pay. . . 


It was the wail of one thwarted and 
perishing. 

“‘Ain’t it the sobbing tenor?’’ remarked 
his employer. “But you can’t blame him 
after the killing he made before. Of course 
he’ll get to town sooner or later and play 
this fourteen number, being that the new 
reform administration, with Lon Price as 
Mayor, is now safely elected and the game 
can open up again. Yes, sir; he’s nutty 
about stitches in a mule. I wouldn’t put 
it past him that he had old Jerry kicked on 
purpose to-day !”’ 
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OU can visit the three great 

National Parks—Glacier, Yellow- 
stone and Rocky Mountain-Estes— 
all wonderful—all different—on a 
Burlington low-fare Summer Excur- 
sion-Vacation Ticket to Glacier 
Park. Or you can go direct to any 
one of them. 


GLACIER is vast, thrilling—terrific in 
its mountain grandeur. 


YELLOWSTONE, the land of geysers 


and waterfalls, is weird and mysterious. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN - ESTES, the 
perfect place for the Camp-Fire Girls, the 
ideal army post for the Boy Scout, is a 
vacation paradise for people of all ages. 


They are all the work of the Architect of 
ALL Things in His rarest mood—ALL in 
your own dear America and ALL reached 
by Burlington service. 


Just say which Park you wish to visit and 
let me tell you how you can make the most 
of your trip by taking the Burlington. A 
postal will do. Write today. 


P.S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY | 
Flint, Michigan: _ se ee 
-Branches in All Principal Cities 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Right rinciples 


id [heir Public Reward 


otorist who watches the signs of the 
; is deeply interested in the ever- 
dominance of the road by the Buick. 


nificant of that appreciation which 
nerican public always accords to the 
enius who builds consistently on the 
ndation principles. 


uick Valve-in-Head Motor has been 
ed to be the logical application of 
Power that means swiftness with 
| smooth, dependable action. 


as, 


EASURING miles by the gallon—it is 

-easy to prove the extra mileage which 
Buick engineering, obtains from every gallon 
of gasoline. 


HIS economy is a point of consideration 

nowadays, when a motor-car, from being 
a hobby or a luxury, is a necessity in the. 
world’s affairs. 


OTORISTS of experience and insight are 


“# quick to grasp the long-time investment 
benefits which a Buick purchase assures. 
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VACATION plus 
a Waterman’s Ideal is pleasure 


plus CONVENIENCE 


Just as in business or at home this famous 
writing instrument is a never-failing servant 
to your thoughts, so when you travel, or 
browse on mountain slope, or bask at the 
shore, or sail the sea, it is a source of un- 
ending personal satisfaction. 


There is a type of Waterman’s Ideal for 
every preference: a Se/f-Filler which requires 
only the raising and lowering of the lever to 
refill; a Safety Type that may be tossed into 
your grip or trunk, or carried loosely in the 
pocket; or the Regular Type. Every Water- 
man’s Ideal has the quality, the fine finish 
and workmanship, the exclusive patented 
features and the Dependability which for 
two generations have made this the world’s 
standard fountain pen. 

Before you start fit your style of writing with a Water- 
man’s Ideal. Throughout the world are dealers who 
will cheerfully codperate on our guarantee to ex- 
change points until you are entirely suited. Get the 
genuine; if it isn’t an Ideal it isn’t a Waterman’s 
and doesn’t have the same service Bzz/t into it. 


Take ‘Waterman’s Ideal Ink with you. 


Go to the best dealer in any community and ask 

to see Waterman’s Ideal in Self-Filling, Safety 

or Regular Types. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150. 
Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Company, New York 


115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
107 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal 
Avenida de Mayo 1365, Buenos Aires 


24 School Street, Boston 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Kingsway, London 
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THE BLUE-WATER FEVER — 


‘(Continued from Page 11) 


“Two mates, a cook and ten A. B.’s!”’ he 
murmured presently. “One man, even a 
Matt Peasley, cannot do the work of thir- 
teen men. No, Skinner; it isn’t done. One 
man simply cannot sail a barkentine.”’ 

But Mr. Skinner was not listening. He 
was on the long-distance phone calling the 
master of the Tillicum, just about finishing 
discharge of a cargo of nitrate at San Pedro. 
And presently Cappy heard him speaking: 

“Mr. Ricks, listen! Grant, of the Tilli- 
cum, says Matt would go up the China Sea 
on the southwest monsoon. . . . Yes, cap- 
tain.. You say—ah, yes; quite so. 5 
Grant says he’d edge over until he got into 
the Japan Stream, and that would add a 
knot or two an hour to his speed. . . . Yes, 
Grant. Speak up! . . . Grant says, Mr. 
Ricks, that about the middle of September 
or the first of October Matt would run out 
of the southwest monsoon into the north- 
east monsoon—that’s it, Grant, isn’t it? 
He’d get them about off Formosa, eh? .. . 
Yes, Grant. Then he’d run into the pre- 
vailing westerly winds and run north on a 
great circle about five hundred miles below 
the Aleutian Islands—I see, Grant. And 
he’d come ramping home with the north- 
west at his tail? I see, Grant. All right! 
Fill your oil tanks and take an extra supply 


| on deck, head into the North Pacific. . . . 


Yes; use your own judgment, of course. 
Mine’s no good. . . . Yes; and bring a lot 
of disinfectants and a doctor, so it’ll be safe 
to put a few men aboard when you find her 
and put your hawser on her. . . . Yes, 
Grant. If you find her you'll not have 
reason to regret it. Good-by! Good luck!” 

““While the Tillicum is on this wild-goose 
chase, Skinner,’’ Cappy said wearily, ‘‘she 
is chartered by the Blue Star Navigation 
Company to Alden P. Ricks personally, 
at the prevailing rates. The stockholders 
mustn’t pay for my fancies, Skinner. You’ll 
see to that, won’t you?” 


qr 


Excerpts from the log of Captain Matthew Peasley, 
relief skipper of the American barkentine Retriever; 
Manila to San Francisco. 


AY Third.—Seaman Olaf Lindstrom 
died to-day, following an illness of 


| thirty-six hours. He was taken with chills 


and fever on the morning of the second, 
complained of a severe headache and vom- 
ited repeatedly. Removed him from the 
forecastle to a spare room in the forward 
house, which on the Retriever has always 
been used as a sick bay. While being sup- 
ported along the deck he collapsed, and 
when the mate undressed him and put him 
to bed he complained of soreness in his 
groins. I examined them and found them 
slightly swollen. Treated him for ague— 
calomel, salts, quinine and whisky, and 
one-fortieth-grain strychnine hypodermic 
solution to keep up his heart action when 
the fever registered one hundred and four 
and higher. He grew steadily worse. Could 
not find anything in my Home Book of 
Medicine that exactly described his symp- 
toms, and was at a loss to diagnose Lind- 
strom’s case until I discovered the ship’s 
eat with a rat it had just killed. 

There were no rats aboard the Retriever 
when she left San Francisco. I recalled that 
the first night we tied up to-the dock in Ma- 
nila a dirty little China Coast tramp lay 
just ahead of us; and as I passed her on my 
way uptown I saw arat run down her gang- 
plank. She had rat-guards on her mooring 
lines. We had just tied up to the dock and 
I returned immediately and instructed the 
mate to be sure to put the rat-guards on our 
mooring lines, and not to use any sort of 
gangplank. When IJ returned to the vessel 
later that night I found that the mate had 
neglected to put on the rat-guards and 
logged him for it. Before we left the dock a 
Chinaman died of bubonic plague aboard 
that tramp, and the port health authorities 
put the vessel in quarantine immediately 
and prevented further spread of the disease. 

When I saw the ship’s cat with a rat, 
therefore, I knew we had some of that rotten 
China Coaster’s plague rats aboard. Ac- 
cordingly threw cat and rat overboard just 
as the cook announced Lindstrom’s death. 
Upon looking up the dope on plague, I am 
now convinced that we have it aboard— 
that Lindstrom died of it. First Mate 
Olaf Matson wrapped himself in my old 
bathrobe, gloved his hands and threw Lind- 
strom’s body overboard, following it with 
the gloves and bathrobe. 


J am, in a measure, prepared for plague 
When I learned we had lain close to a vessel 
with a case of plague aboard I laid in some 
plague medicine, on general principles and 
just to have an anchor out to windward 
At the English drug store on the Escolta [ 
bought a tiny bottle of Yersin’s Antipest 
Serum and another of Haffkine’s Prophy- 
lactic Fluid. It was all they had on hand 
and it wasn’t much; but—it is enough to 
save me—and I intend to be saved if pos- 
sible. I cannot afford to die now. I donot 
know how old the Haffkine’s fluid is; and 
the older it is, the longer it takes to render 
one immune. The antipest serum will ren- 
der me immune immediately, but the dura- 
tion of the immunity thus granted lasts 
at the most, only fifteen days. I must, 
therefore, first take a hypodermic injection 
of antipest serum to render me immune im- 
mediately and the next day follow with an 
injection of Haffkine’s fluid, which gives 
permanent immunity, but not for a week 
or longer when used alone. 

There is this devilish thing about it to be 
considered, however: I may at this moment 
be inoculated with plague, for the period 
of inoculation is from three to seven days— 
and I’ve fondled that cat every day since 
we left Manila. If I am already inoculated 
and do not know it, and while in that con- 
dition take an injection of the antipest 
serum, the book says the serum will im- 
mediately bring on a fatal and virulent 
attack of the plague! On the other hand, 
if I am not inoculated and take the antipest 
serum I am safe. 

The question before the house, therefore, 
is: Shall I take it or shall I not? Andif1 
do take it shall I be saving my life or com- 
mitting suicide? I am like the fellow in the 
story who was forced to drink from one of 
two glasses of wine. He knew one of them 
contained poison, but he didn’t know which 
one it was! J shall make my will and flip a 
coin to decide the issue. 

May Fourth.—Two A.M. Mate reports 
another sick man in the forecastle. Wish I 
had some formaldehyde gas. Have told 
mate to sprinkle chloride of lime in Lind- 
strom’s bunk and to dust the walls and 
floor of the forecastle and sick bay with it. 
That is the only disinfectant I have aboard 
in quantity. 

At midnight I flipped the coin—heads 
I’d take it; tails I wouldn’t. The coin fell 
heads—and I took it. 

Four A.M.— Mustered the crew and 
gave them a lecture on bubonic plague. I 
have sufficient antipest serum for four men. 
After explaining that it was Hobson's 
choice, I asked the men to draw matches, 
held in the hand of the first mate, to see 
who should be the lucky ones. They all 
decided to take a chance and go without it, 
with the exception of two seamen and the 
mates, who, learning that I had taken it, 
decided to follow suit. Accordingly I inoc- 
ulated them with the antipest serum. 

Five P.M.—Inoculated myself with the 
Haffkine’s fluid. 

Seven-thirty.—Seaman Ross died. Mr. 
Matson threw the body overboard. No 
services. ia: 

Midnight.—Mr. Matson is down with it. 

May Fifth.— Mr. Matson very ill and de- 
lirious. Cook moping round like a drunken 
man; complains of severe headache. Wind 
blowing lightly from southwest. Every- 
thing set. Inoculated second mate and the 
two seamen with Haffkine’s. 

May Sixth.—Mr. Matson died at noon 
today. Cook down with it; also another. 
seaman, and Mr. Eccles, the second mate. 
Have altered ship’s course and am running 
for Hongkong. Winds light and baffling. — 
Have not made thirty miles to-day. Calm 
at midnight. Mr. Eccles died just as the 
watches were being changed. I now fee 
that I have escaped; so examined Mr. 
Eccles’ body. He went so fast I am curious. 
No swelling of the glands at all. Am m- 
clined to think his was pneumonic oF 
septicemic. Threw him overboard myself. 

May Seventh.—Light and baffling alrs 
all day; monsoon blowing in weak puffs. 
Another seaman ill. So ends this day. . 

May Eighth.—Cook died at noon. No- 
buboes on him either. He turned kind 0 
black. I was chief undertaker. No aits to 
speak of. Ship barely making steerage Way- 
So ends this day. ‘od 

May Ninth.—Seaman Peterson die 
early this morning. Do not know exatt 
hour. Found him dead in his berth. 
Another funeral; no services. Monsoom — 


eshening. Made forty-eight miles to-day. 
wo more seamen on sick report; and, to 
jd to my worries, they are the very two 
inoculated with the antipest serum and 
‘affkine’s. Is this stuff the bunk? 

May Tenth.—Seamen Halloran and 
‘aiser died within an hour of each other 
vis evening—Halloran at nine-thirty and 
‘aiser at ten-eighteen. Put both bodies 
verboard immediately. 

I have four seamen left, and am doing 
1e cooking, navigating, nursing and under- 
king. Wind freshening hourly. Made 
»venty-two miles to-day. Glad Florry 
nd Cappy Ricks cannot see me now, al- 
10ugh, for some fool reason, I have a 
otion I shall see them again. If I were 
oing to get plague it would have developed 
efore now. I feel quite safe, but most un- 
appy and worried. 

Midnight.—Seaman Anderson down with 
. Jumped overboard to save me the 
other of throwing him overboard about 
ne day after to-morrow, which is a cour- 
»sy I did not expect of Anderson. I am 
bliged to him. I am exhausted and so are 
1y three remaining seamen. We cannot 
andle the canvas now, so have taken in 
ne foresail, royals, and topgallant sails, 
auled down the flying jib and got the gaff 
ypsail off her, leaving her under the jib, 
yre-topmast staysail, upper and lower fore- 
ypsails, main-topmast staysail, mainsail 
nd spanker. Hove her to and turned in. 

May Eleventh.—After a horrible break- 
ist, which I cooked, got under way again. 
fonsoon blowing nicely, but under the 
mall amount of canvas I am forced to 
arry cannot make more than six miles an 
our. Have decided not to run to Hong- 
ong. If I am to lose my three remaining 
2amen I shall have lost them long before 
sight land, and the tug or steamer that 
ooks on to me off Hongkong will stick 
1e with a terrific salvage bill. If I’m going 
0 be stuck I prefer to be stuck closer to 
ome, and if I manage to keep these three 
1en the four of us can sail her home. I'll 
ake a chance and run up the coast of Asia 
ith the Japan Stream until I reach the 
ortheast monsoon. I’m certain to be 
poken and can send word to Florry. Ina 
inch, at this season of the year, I can sail 
er home alone. 

May Fifteenth.—I am alone on the ship. 
nto the Japan Stream, monsoon blowing 
he sweetest it ever blew. Lucky thing for 
nae I had the forethought to trim her 
own; otherwise I should have had to cut 
way a lot of canvas. And how Cappy 
ticks would scream at the sail bill later on! 
Ve were hove to overnight when Borden 
nd Jacobsen died, on the thirteenth. 
AcBain complained of a headache and 

ertigo on the morning of the fourteenth; 
o I laid to until he died, last night. I was 
ot with him when he passed. What good 
yould it have done? I had breakfast; and 
fter breakfast I found him in his berth, 
lead. I tossed him overboard, and every 
ast rag of clothing, dunnage and blankets 
board, with the exception of those in my 
wn cabin. Then I burned sulphur in the 
orecastle, the galley, the cook’s room and 
he stateroom formerly occupied by the 
nates, closed the doors, and hoped for the 
est. Slept alot that day and night; and at 
ight this morning slacked off my spanker 
nd main sheets, checked in my foreyard 
nd topsail yards by taking the braces to 
he donkey engine, and was off for home. 

Have established my commissary in the 
ee of the wheel box. Set up a small kero- 
ene stove I found in the storeroom, and got 
long nicely. It is quite an art to fry eggs 
vith one hand and steady the wheel with 
he other, but I managed it three times to- 
lay. To-morrow I will cook enough at 
yreakfast to last me for lunch and supper; 
1ence will only have to heat some coffee. 

Logged fifty-one miles by eight o’clock; 
hen lashed the wheel and let her take care 
wf herself while I got steam up in the don- 
<ey and hauled in my spanker and main- 
ail; then I slacked off my foreyard and 
opsail yards, hove her to on the port tack, 
et my three red lights on the forestay to 
show she wasn’t under command, set my 
ilarm clock and turnedin. I have to smile 
it the ease with which one man—provided 
1e is a sizable man and able to stand the 
strain—can sail a barkentine before the 
wind in fair weather. I am not worried. 
[ am not going to have bubonic plague. It 
s horribly lonely, but I am due for fair 
winds—and I should worry! 

Even if I should get a blow and have to 
take the lower topsail off her, I can lower the 
yard by the topsail halyards until it rests 
on the cap; then I’ll skip aloft and run 
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a knife along the head of the topsail and 
let it whip to glory. After that it may blow 
and be damned! All the clothes the old 
girl is wearing now will never take the 
sticks out of her. I’ve trimmed her down 
to jib, lower topsail, fore-topmast staysail, 
mainsail and spanker. Wish I dared carry 
the foresail. However, I must play safe. 
It is awful, though, to be in a ship as fast as 
the Retriever and have to crawl the way 
I’m crawling. Crawl all day and sleep all 
night! Well, sometimes I can crawl all day 
and night and sleep half a day. We shall 
see. I used to be able to stand consider- 
able before I hit the beach and got soft. 
This thing of firing the donkey every night 
would soon exhaust my fuel supply; but I 
have a deckload of hardwood logs! 


Iv 


OUR months had passed since the 

Ecudorian had spoken Matt Peasley 
off the coast of Formosa; during that period 
no further news had been received in 
Cappy Ricks’ office, although the diligent 
Skinner, aided and abetted by the water- 
front reporters, managed to have a cheering 
piece of information for Florry about every 
two weeks. 


And, in order to forestall any | 


possibility of some garrulous girl friend, | 


with a male relative in the shipping busi- 
ness, “‘spilling the beans,” as Cappy ex- 
pressed it, the old man had taken a house 


in the country, and came to the office only | 
twice a week to mourn for his lost Matthew | 
and glean what little comfort he could from | 


the empty words of hope Mr. Skinner dis- 
pensed so lavishly. 


“Tf we can only keep Florry buoyed up | 
with hope until the baby comes!”’ Cappy | 


would groan. ‘“‘She’s worried; but, strange 
to say, Skinner, she hasn’t the slightest 
idea he’s in any danger. Those fake cable- 
grams and reports of ships speaking Matt— 
each time closer to home—have done the 
trick, Skinner. Of course the boy’s dead, 
and [ killed him; but Florry—well, she 
took a trip on the Retriever and knows how 
safe she is, and I’ve had a lot of old sailing 
skippers down to visit me, and primed them 
to tell her just how they would get away 
with such a proposition as Matt’s—and how 
easy it would be. Besides, she knows Matt 
had some plague prophylactic aboard ie 

“Yes; and I’ve told her she mustn’t show 
the white feather—for your sake,” Mr. 
Skinner interrupted; ‘“‘and I guess she’s 
sensible enough to know she mustn’t per- 


mit herself to show it—for the baby’s | 


sake.” 


Cappy bowed his head and shook like a 


hooked fish. 


“When the baby’s two weeks old I'll | 
“Oh, Skinner, Skin- | 


tell her,’”’ he moaned. 
ner, my dear boy, this is going to kill me! 
I won’t last long now, Skinner. All my 
fault! I had to go butting in. That girl’s 
heart is breaking with anxiety. When she 
comes down to breakfast, Skinner, I can 
see she’s been crying all night.” 
“Worrible!”’ Mr. 
“Horrible! We can only hope.” 


On the twelfth of September Florry’s | 


baby was born. It was a boy, and a 
bouncing boy at that; and Cappy Ricks 
forgot for the moment he had rendered that 
baby fatherless, and came up to the city to 
report the news to Skinner. 

“Well, Skinner, my dear boy,’ he an- 
nounced with just a touch of his old-time 
jauntiness, 
Everything lovely.” 

Mr. Skinner was about to frame suitable 


Skinner murmured. | 


“little Matthew just arrived! 


phrases of congratulation when the tele- | 


phone bell rang. 
at the Merchants’ Exchange; and he was 
all excitement. 

“Hey, Skinner,” he yelled. “The Re- 
triever is passing in!” 


“No!” Mr. Skinner shrieked. “It isn’t 
possible!” aon 
“Tt is! She’s coming in the Gate now— 


she’s right under the lookout’s telescope; 
and there’s only one man on deck S 


Mr. Skinner turned to Cappy Ricks, put | 


his arms round him, and jerked the old man 
from one end of the office to the other. 
“‘He’s safe, he’s safe, he’s safe, he’s safe!’’ 
he howled indecorously. ‘“Matt’s sailing 
her in. He’s sailing her in a 
“You scoundrel!’’ Cappy shrilled. ‘‘Be 
quiet! Is she sailing in or towing ——”’ 
“She’s sailing in.” 
Cappy Ricks slumped down in his chair, 
his arms hanging weakly at his sides. 
“Yes, Skinner,’”? he barely whispered. 
“Matt’s alive, after all. 
would have the consummate crust to sail 
her in but him. Any other skipper under 
(Concluded on Page 44) 


Nobody else | 


It was Jerry Dooley up | 
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UNIVERSAL 
Lunch Kit With Vacuum Bottle 

$2.50 to $3.25 
‘Brings the noon-day meal, fresh and 
appetizing with a steaming cup of hot 
tea or coffee or an ice cold glass of milk. 
Made of heavy tin, built to stand long 
and severe usage. Colors: Tan, Black, 
Dark Green and Monitor Gray. Fur- 
nished with or without aluminum food 
trays. Prices $2.50 to $3.25. 


ij 1 RAPPING 
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UNIVERSAL ‘{f.,, 
Carafes 7 * 
$4.50 to $7.50 


For use on veranda, dining tables, in 
sleeping rooms, in the office, etc. 
Serves hot or cold beverages in the most 
up-to-date way. Various styles includ- 
ing the new verde antique finish which 
harmonizes so perfectly with modern 
porch furnishings. Prices range from 
$4.50 to $12.00. 
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RSAL! 
Vacuum Bottle 
Full Nickel 
Corrugated Case yy 

No. 91 Pint $2.258e= ‘ 
No. 92 Quart $3.25 
For every-day use in the home. Makes 
possible the serving of an ice cold or a 
piping hot drink without the necessity of 
going to the ice box or the stove. New 
type with corrugated full nickel case. 
Pint and quart sizes. $2.25 and $3.25. 
Also made with extra drinking cups 
nested in cover. Prices $2.50 and $4.25. 


TERRE ROR 


On Sale at All Good Stores 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 642 Commercial St. 
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UNIVERSAL 


VACUUM BOTTLES 


is on each one 


Lunch Set With Vacuum Bottle 


No. 3070 Half Pint $2.50 ° 


Made for school children and others 
compelled to spend the noon hour away 
from home. The food box keeps 
sandwiches, etc., fresh as when made, 
while the vacuum bottle provides a hot 
or cold beverage as desired. Made in 
several styles. Half pint, pint and 
quart sizes. Prices $2.50 to $7.00. 
ae aaa 
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od, UNIVERSAL 

f Vacuum Bottle 
“Full Nickel Case 
No. 81 Pint $2.50 
No. 82 Quart $3.75 


jd 
i 


In caring for invalids or for keeping 
baby’s milk pure and fresh the Vacuum 
Bottle is invaluable. Half pint, pint 
and quart sizes. $2.25 to $3.75. Also 
made with extra drinking cups in cover 
(an exclusive UNIVERSAL feature) 3 
extra cups in quart size, 1 extra cup in 
pint size. Prices from $2.75 to $4.75. 


add Bottle 7 
Corrugated 
Green Enameled Case 
No. 101 Pint $2.00 
No. 102 Quart $3.00 


On fishing or hunting trips you’ll 
appreciate the advantage of a hot or 
cold drink wherever you are, at any 
time. The bottle illustrated is intended 
for just such use. Case of corrugated 
green enamel with nickel shoulder and 
cap. An attractive bottle at a popular 
price. Pint $2.00. Quart $3.00. 


UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles are warranted to Keep Liquids Hot 24 or Cold 72 Hours. 


Write for Free Booklet 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Dort 


Overland 


Hudson 


JSeftery 


Chalmers 


Goodyear Cord Tires, in No-Hook and 
Q. D. Clincher types, are made with the 
famous Goodyear All-Weather and 


Ribbed Treads, both double thick, for 


gasoline and electric cars. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes, and Tire Saver 
ccessories are easy to get from Good- 
year Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Oldsmobile 


thandler 
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Stearns 


Winning a Wider and Wider Field 


A striking object lesson of the endurance 

Goodyear Cord Tires was given recently 
1 the Empire car which broke the 446 
ile road record between Los Angeles 
id Oakland, Cal. The car speed aver- 
red 43.09 miles per hour for 10 hours 21 
inutes. The Goodyear Cord Tires went 
e distance and the pace without trouble 
any sort. 


Further proof of endurance was fur- 
shed by the Goodyear Cord Tires on the 
uick Six, which made a record run be- 
veen Los Angeles and San Francisco, a 
stance of 457 miles. The car speed 
reraged 42.36 miles per hour for |O hours, 
’ minutes; and the original four Goodyear 
ord Tires went the entire distance. 


If you want to get an idea of the growth of 
Goodyear Cord Tires, watch what is. going 
on in your home town right under your 


own eyes. 


Time was when Goodyear Cords were consid- 
ered the special prerogative of the larger and 


costlier cars. 


Now, a tremendous demand has sprung up 
among owners of cars of every size and 


almost every class. 


You have known that Goodyear Cord Tires are 
regular equipment on the Franklin, the 
Packard Twin Six, the Locomobile, the Peer- 
less, the White, and the Haynes Twelve. 


Look about you, and you will see that they are 
being adopted, now, by owners of scores of 


other cars. 


Hudson, Oldsmobile, Chandler, Chevrolet, 
Cadillac, Buick, Chalmers, Pierce-Arrow, 
Studebaker, Winton, Dodge Brothers, Paige, 
Overland, Ford—every car shown in the 
panoramic picture, and many that are not, 
is included in the steadily growing Good- 
year Cord list. 


Could there be a stronger indication of down- 
right good value than this spontaneous and 


widespread adoption of a tire whose first 
cost is, of course, greater? 


You know that all these users are not buying 
Goodyear Cords solely because their over- 
size and smartness add to the distinguished 
appearance of any car. 


That is a consideration, of course. But if there 
wasn’t something to them more tangible than 
mere good looks and social distinction — the 
mass of motorists would never pay the 
higher price. 


That something that makes them glad to stand 
the greater first cost is, of course, greater 
goodness, and greater comfort, less-power- 
lost, and more-mileage-gained. 


Their flexibility and resilience enable them to 
absorb road shocks without danger of stone- 
bruise and blow-out; add miles per gallon; 
assist in a quicker get-away; and make the 
car coast farther when power is shut off. 


In size, Goodyear No-Hook Cords are much 
larger, and afford much greater air space, 
than ordinary Q. D. clinchers. This in- 
creased pneumatic cushion emphasizes their 
comfort and offers further effective insurance 
against trouble. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 41) “Cappy,” Matt Peasley said, “tell that 
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You Need a Real Fire Engine to 
Put Out a Real Fire 


Armies need artillery to back up their infantry fire. YOU need this 
powerful AJAX Chemical Fire Engine to back up your present fire- 
fighting facilities. 

The AJAX is always ready for immediate use. It is light and easily 
moved about at a good rate of speed. It throws a powerful chemical 
stream 80 feet, with a fire-fighting efficiency equal to many thousand 
buckets of ordinary water. It gets a large quantity of efficient chemical solution on a 
fire in quick time. It saves water damage and puts out fires composed of inflam- 
mable materials, such as oil, paint, turpentine, tar, gasoline, etc., on which ordinary 
water has little or no effect. It can be used both inside and outside of buildings. It is 
low in price, and costs practically nothing to maintain. 


Are used not only by Town and Village Fire Departments, 
yd but also by hundreds of well-known private users, including 
the Standard Oil Co., United States Steel Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., American Sugar Refining Co., 
Edison Phonograph Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Du Pont Powder 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Texas Co., the Cudahy Co., etc. Also 
by such well-known railroads as the Reading, Great Northern, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, etc. 
Also by the United States, Japan, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba and other 
Foreign Governments. Also by country estates of prominent people, 
such as Mrs. French Vanderbilt, of Newport; Mr. W. P. Hamilton, 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co.; Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, banker, etc. 
Also by well-known department stores in New York City, such as 
Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Stern Brothers, McCreery’s, etc. In fact it 
is used by large and small concerns im all lines of business. 


The AJAX is the same as the automobile chemical fire engines used by large 
City Fire Departments, which extinguish a big percentage of fires in our 
Cities, except that it is a hand-drawn machine. It has practically the same 
capacity, throws a stream just as far, and contains the same chemical 
solution. 


30-Day FREE Trial Offer 


We want to ship you a machine for 30 days’ free trial at our 
expense. This costs you absolutely nothing. We pay the 
freight charges and there is no obligation on your part. This 
gives you an opportunity to examine the machine, test it out 
. in any way that you see fit, show it to your employees or 
3 Town Citizens, etc. 


Fill in the Coupon below today, and we will send you our com- 
plete descriptive pamphlet, prices, and full particulars regard- 
ing our free trial offer. Don’t delay writing—fires will not 
await your convenience. 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS 


97 S. Liberty Street, New York City 


INFORMATION COUPON 


AGENT’S COUPON 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS 
97 S. Liberty Street, New York City 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS 
97 S. Liberty Street, New York City 


Fire Department 
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and sent in word by the pilot boat to send 
out a tug. Oh, Lord, I thank Thee! I’m 
a wicked, foolish, bone-headed old man; 
but, Lord, I do thank Thee—I do, indeed!”’ 

Half an hour later Cappy Ricks and Mr. 
Skinner, in a fast motorboat, came flying up 
the bay and caught sight of the Retriever 
loafing lazily past Fort Mason. On she 
came, with a tiny bone in her teeth; and 
suddenly, as Cappy peered ahead through 
the spray that flew in over the bows of the 
launch and drenched him to the skin, the 
Retriever’s mainsail was lowered rapidly. 
The vessel was falling off by the time the 
mainsail was down, and Cappy and Mr. 
Skinner saw Matt run aft, steady the wheel 
and bring the vessel up on the wind again. 
She was now under spanker and the head- 
sails. Matt lashed the wheel and again 
ran forward, pausing at the main-mast 
long enough to cast off the main-topmast- 
staysail halyards, and let them come down 
by the run. 

On to the topgallant forecastle Matt 
Peasley leaped, praising his Maker for 
patent anchors on the Retriever. With a 
hammer he knocked out the stopper; the 
starboard anchor dropped and the red rust 
flew from her hawsepipe as the anchor 
chain screamed through it. With his hand 
on the compressor of the windlass, Matt 
Peasley snubbed her gently to the forty-five 
fathom shackle, cast off his jib halyards to 
let the jib slide down the stay by its own 
weight, raced aft, and gently lowered the 
spanker as the American barkentine Re- 
triever, with the yellow flag flying at the fore, 
swung gently to anchor on the quarantine 
grounds, two hundred and twenty-one days 
from Manila. 

Cappy Ricks turned to his general 
manager. 

“Pretty work, Skinner!”’ he said huskily. 
“T guess there’s nothing wrong with that 
boy’s health. Damn! The quarantine 
boat will beat us to it! Matt’s throwing 
the Jacob’s ladder over the side for them.”’ 

‘We can’t board her until she passes 
quarantine ” Mr. Skinner began; but 
Cappy silenced him with a terrible look. 

“The word can’t, Skinner, was eliminated 
from my vocabulary some fifty years ago. 
We can—and I will! You needn’t; but 
I’ve simply got to! Hey, you!’’—to the 
launchman—“‘kick her wide open and 
show some speed.” 

Despite the warning cries from the quar- 
antine officers in the health boat the launch 
ran in along the Retriever’s side; Cappy 
Ricks grasped the Jacob’s ladder as the 
launch rasped by and climbed up with an 
agility that caused Mr. Skinner to marvel. 
As his silk hat appeared over the Retriever’s 
rail a wind-bitten, bewhiskered, gaunt, 
hungry-looking semisavage reached down, 
grasped him under the arms, snaked him 
inboard and hugged him to his heart. 

Silence for a minute, while Cappy Ricks’ 
thin old shoulders shook and heaved as 
from some internal spasm, and Matt Peas- 
ley’s big brown hand patted Cappy’s back. 
Presently he said: 

“Well, father-in-law ———” 

From somewhere in Matt Peasley’s whis- 
kers Cappy’s voice came plaintively: 

“Not father-in-law, sonny. New title— 
this morning—six o’clock—nine—pounds— 
grandfather! Eh? Yes; _ grandfather! 
Grandpa Ricks!”’ 

“Boy or girl?” Matt Peasley roared, and 
shook the newly elected grandfather. 

“Boy! Florry—fine—never lost hope!”’ 

Aport health officer came overtherail. He 
shook an admonitory finger at Cappy Ricks. 

“Hey, you! Old man, you’re under ar- 
rest—that is, you’re in quarantine, and 
you'll have to stay aboard this ship until 
she’s fumigated. Yes; and we'll fumigate 
you too. Whadje mean by coming aboard 
ahead of us?” 


hasn’t been any plague aboard the ship in 
nearly five months!” 

Cappy looked up and wiped the tears of 
joy out oe hier 

“Scoundrel!”” he cackled. “Inf 
young scoundrel! What you mean oe 
ing my Retriever, sailing her through the 
Gate with a crew of one man?” 

“Take a look at me!” Matt laughed. 
“T’m all hands! And didn’t I prove Pm 
enough men to handle her? The pilots 
wouldn’t board me, and by sailing her in 
myself I saved pilotage and salvage claims, 
I lost the lower topsail and the consignees 
are going to find a shortage in those hard- 
wood logs; but that’s all—except that I 
haven’t had a decent meal in God knows 
when. Say, Cappy, what does he look like? 
A Peasley or a Ricks?” 

“Both,” Cappy chirped diplomatically. 
“Matt, are you all over the blue-water 
fever?” 

“You bet!’ he declared. “No more re- 
lief jobs for me. I’ve had a plenty, although 
it might «have been worse. It was lonely 
and sometimes I thought I was going crazy. 
Used to talk out loud to myself! I had 
some awful weather; but I just tucked her 
head under her wing and let her roll, and 
after I ran into the northeast monsoon, 
and later into the westerly winds, I had 
it easier and got more rest. You know, 
Cappy, when a ship is sailing on the wind, if 
you lash her helm a little bit below amid- 
ships she’ll steer herself. Slow work, but— 
I got here; and, now that I’m here, I’m 
going to stay here. 

“Of course, Cappy,” he added, “I’ve 
just got to have something with sails to 
play with; but no more offshore sailing in 
mine—that is—well, I’m going to stay 
home for a long time—after a while, 
maybe—and meantime I’m going to build 
a little schooner yacht i! 

“For the love of Mike, do!” Cappy 
pleaded. ‘‘I’ll be stuck in quarantine with 
you for a couple of days and we'll kill time 
drawing up a rough set of plans. And when 
that schooner yacht is ready, Matt, I’ll tell 
you what I want you to do.” 

“What, Cappy?” 

“Send the bill to grandpa, Matthew!” 


Al Friendly Hint 


BOUT the time when the low-priced 
automobile became so popular that 
everybody bought at least one, a gentle- 
man down in Alabama who had some 
capital laid by and nothing of a commercial 
nature to engage his time and energies 
decided to reénter commerce. After cast- 
ing about for some time, he fixed upon the 
buggy business as an attractive venture, 
and accordingly bought an outfit for a 
buggy factory. 

A friend across the border, in Tennessee, 
heard of the new enterprise and was moyed 
to write the proprietor a letter. 

“Dear Charley’—he wrote—“I hear 
you are going to make buggies. I wish you 
good luck. But I would like to make asug- 
gestion: If the buggy business should grow 
slack, why not do over your plant and go in 
for the manufacture of flintlock muskets?’ 


Light Footed 


ILLIAM COLLIER, who does not 
like the modern habit of restaurant 
dancing, was dining recently with some 
friends in a hotel where this form of diver- 
sion held sway. As couples all round him 
left their tables and their food to swing into 
the fox trot on the dancing floor, Collier 
turned to his neighbor with this remark: 
“They washed their feet this morning and 
they can’t do a thing with them!” 
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Park rangers often become unfitted for 
efulness in one park by reason of local 
‘yuaintances and favoritism. A man who 
3 known another for twenty years dis- 
‘es to have him arrested for poaching; 
+t send him to another park and he will 
‘removed from temptation. Sometimes 
‘o good men find it impossible to work 
zether—such cases are not unknown in 
3 parks. But the law will not allow one 
‘them to be sent to another park, or the 
» complaisant ranger to be sent to a place 
which he will think more of his game- 
eper’s duties than of his cronies. 
There are problems of sanitation, of park 
gineering, of landscaping, of game preser- 
tion, of forestry, of planting, of handling 
neessionaries, of managing traffic—prob- 
ns literally of a thousand sorts which in 
auge business like that of running our 
itional Park system tend to develop spe- 
ilists of great skill. Common sense and 
jinary business sense would require that 
age specialists be sent from park to park 
practice their specialties—so that we 
10 travel in the parks may not be forced, 
+ instance, to choke with dust in one 
rk, the superintendent of which is igno- 
at of the fact that in the same department 
‘th him is a man who defeats dust, and a 
tk in which it has been vanquished. 
It is as if some successful department 
yre manager had picked up his dry-goods 
siness in one transaction, his millinery 
another, his groceries somehow and some- 
jere else—and so on through his entire 
t of departments; and not only left these 
partments scattered all over the city, but 
ade it an ironclad rule that the manager of 
e department should never visit another. 
ould he, under such chaos, have a depart- 
ant store? He would not. Neither would 
have a chain of stores. He would have 
ly aset of links out of which a chain might 
-welded—and you may be sure he would 
on weld them. 
But Congress is not managing a depart- 
ent store. Congress is Congress. Con- 
ess has picked up fourteen National 
wks in various transactions; and, in- 
2ad of welding them into a system, it 
ives rules in force that make it an offense 
rt one of the departments to do anything 
canother. And all the time the five hun- 
ed million dollars a year is going abroad 
r things we have in abundance, and that 
e more easily and cheaply reached right 
re at home. 
Meantime you and I want to take some 
our vacations in the National Parks. 
3 tourists, what we want is that the parks 
all be under management as intelligent 
id obliging as that of any commercial 
irk or amusement association as to taking 
re of us when we get there, and as good 
the traffic department of a live railroad 
stem in telling us how to go and trans- 
yrting us after we start. What the parks 
ed, if they are to compete with Europe 
id Canada, is the amusement genius of 
oney Island, raised to the level of the 
onders with which it must deal and the 
urying demands of the tourist public; and 
.e efficient traffic ability of the best rail- 
ad system, or the transportation skill of 
ie most enterprising commercial club 
‘the livest Western city. 


Red-Tapery and the Parks 


You and I want tickets sold by the rail- 
vads on which we may ride by train, 
itomobile, stage or cayuse to and through 
ay of the parks; be taken care of night 
id day, in camp and on the trail; and on 
hich we may enter a park on any trans- 
mtinental trip, go in at one entrance and 
it at another, change railroads in mid- 
yurney, go one way and return another, 
id generally pay our money and take our 
oice. We want this if we expect to visit 
ie parks as tourists; and as citizens we 
ant it, so that as large a portion as is 
ossible of that five hundred million dollars 
year may be kept at home instead of 
eing spent abroad, to the end that our 
ational prosperity may be strengthened, 
ur citizenry be made acquainted with our 
yuntry and its resources and marvels, and 
iat these great national properties may be 
1ade to fulfill their functions in all the 
arious forms of profit and benefit which 
ich things yield in other lands—Canada, 
or instance. 

Secretary Lane is trying to give these 
aings to the parks, so far as Congress will 
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let him. Congress, mind, is not actively 
opposed to the development of the parks. 
It is just uninformed. 

It is with the tributes to Red-tapery 
that Mr. Lane is struggling in his effort to 
give us a Park Service as good as Canada’s. 
And when the Secretary took up his task 
he called to his aid Mr. Stephen T. Mather, 
of California, whose title is Assistant to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Mather is rich, though still a young 
man. Hetakes charge of the National Parks 
for three-fourths of his time, and helps the 
Secretary on other matters the remaining 
fourth. He looks ordinarily as if he had been 
drawn through a knothole, being in a con- 
stant state of fag from overwork; and for this 
strenuous life he draws down the princely 
salary of two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. I shall win his undying 
dislike by holding his awful conduct up to 
the- world’s view, but I am doing it for the 
benefit of Congress. 


Less Appropriation, More Service 


Mr. Mather, being an outdoor man, loves 
the National Parks as John Muir loved 
them, and is working for their development 
purely as a labor of love. Not only has he 
given himself to the cause at a loss of all 
he could make if he had stayed in his busi- 
ness and what it costs him above his 
salary to live—not only does he work for 
you, fellow citizens—but he has spent his 
own money on the parks at the rate of 
from twenty thousand dollars to forty thou- 
sand dollars a year. Nobody but himself 
knows how much he has spent, and he 
refuses to say; but we have the goods on 
him in one or two instances. 

Take the Tioga Road transaction, for in- 
stance. Mather did a thing there that he 
will have hard work to explain if he ever 
gets into conversation about it with the 
ordinary politician. The Yosemite Park 
is only a third or a quarter open to tourists, 
because of the lack of roads. The United 
States is poor, and is forced to maintain 
a lot of useless navy yards, army posts, 
waterway improvements, public-building 
projects, and the like, and is really not able 
to build roads to develop the parks as they 
should be developed if we are to save that 
five hundred million dollars a year. And 
so, when it was learned that the old Tioga 
Road through the Yosemite Park over the 
Sierras could be bought from the mining 
company that built it many years ago, the 
park was not able to buy it, though it was 
sorely needed. 

The State of California bought ends of 
it, outside the park, and some individuals 
put up three or four thousand dollars to 
help Mather; but the rest of the money, 
some eight or ten thousand dollars, was 
donated to the purchase of the road by 
Stephen T. Mather, a twenty-seven-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-dollar clerk in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior! And this is 
only his most flagrant offense against the 
political maxim that admonishes us to 
‘sit while the gittin’s good.” 

Moreover, he is so poor a self-advertiser 
that he gagged every person who knew 
about it so that the shameful thing might 
not be published. He does good by 
stealth and blushes to find it suspected. I 
trust that no one but Congressmen will 
read this. It is written for them alone, in 
the hope that when they learn of this work 
they will do what such men as Lane, 
Mather and R. B. Marshall—our Man of 
Mystery, who makes bricks without straw, 
the Superintendent of National Parks— 
want done—especially since it will cost 
neither the Government nor the Congress- 
men and Senators a single cent. 

On second thought I hope a great many 
citizens will read it—especially those who 
think that all men are actuated in their 
relations with the Government by the mo- 
tive of personal greed. 

What do the friends of the parks want of 
Congress? They want Congress to pass the 
Kent Bill establishing a coérdinated Park 
Service, which is the thing the Congress- 
man hereinbefore mentioned was looking 
for and couldn’t find. They want the Super- 
intendent of Parks given legal existence. 
They want alaw for what Lane and Mather 
are in part doing without law. They want 
the right to handle the parks as any good 
business man would handle them if he 
owned them—as related properties to 
be linked together by a Park Service 


HANDLING THE PARKS 


instead of divided into air-tight compart- 
ments of either disservice or poor service. 
They want to have a service in which 
superintendents, rangers, clerks and other 
employees may labor, with avenues of 
promotion open to them as broad as the 
whole park system. They want to be able 
to handle the parks so that they will make 
the money for their own development. And 
they want no increased appropriation. 

The expenses of carrying on the Wash- 
ington end of the park administration is 
to-day over twenty-four thousand dollars 
a year, and they ask for the coérdinated 
Park Service an appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars in place of this. They 
want this service embodied in law, so that 
it may not be destroyed by the next Secre- 
tary of the Interior—as it easily might be. 
The park management has made more 
progress under Secretary Lane than in all 
its past history. They want that progress 
crystallized in law, and made certain of con- 
tinuance by the unified management which 
is now so deplorably lacking, and always 
must be under the present rules. 

The development of a National Park 
falls under two heads: Railroad facilities 
and dissemination of information—under 
which comes advertising—outside the park; 
and hotels, stages, motorcars, camps, cha- 
lets, cafés, and generally the making of the 
tourist’s peregrinations safe, easy and pleas- 
ant inside the park. Mr. Mather is bring- 
ing all his business ability to bear on these 
matters. 

Take the Yellowstone Park as an in- 
stance. In former years the only convenient 
entrance was on the north side at Gardiner, 
though last year the Western Entrance, at 
Yellowstone, was the popular one. We 
who travel had to go in and come out the 
same way or pay the expense of regular 
rates and forego the convenience of routing 
by ticket. Mr. Mather has now made ar- 
rangements with the railroads so that one 
may buy a ticket to Cody, take an auto- 
mobile stage over the picturesque Road to 
the Eastern Entrance, tour the park, and 
either go on west over another line of rail- 
road or return over a new route. 


Routes to Wonderland 


In other words, the railroads take care of 
the passengers from their homes through 
the park and back, with a choice of routes. 
They split their tickets to accommodate 
the sight-seer. One coming east from the 
Coast, or going the other way, may buy a 
ticket running right through the park and 
lose only the actual time spent there. When 
one more road comes into the joint- 
accommodation plan the traveler will have 
absolute liberty of choice as to routes going 
into and passing out of this wonderland. 

This is common sense and good park 
management. It approaches the liberal 
treatment travelers receive in Switzerland. 
New tours are being worked out within the 
park by Mr. Mather and the railroads, with 
the idea of making it possible for a passenger 
to go, on one railroad ticket, by stage from 
the Cafion via Dunraven Pass, Mount 
Washburn, Tower Falls, the Buffalo Farm, 
and other points of interest, to Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and on to Gardiner—or in the 
reverse direction; or to run in by the Cody 
Entrance, up to the Cajion, back round by 
Yellowstone Lake to the Upper Geyser 
Basin, and out by the Western Entrance, 
and on to the railroad at Salt Lake; the 
plan being to popularize the park among 
the busy people who have neither time nor 
perhaps the inclination to swing round the 
whole immense Yellowstone Park circle, to 
do which adequately may well consume a 
whole summer. 

The plan is to develop the scenically 
beautiful Southern Entrance, via Victor, 
Colorado, and the roads in the southern 
part of the park, in the expectation that it 
will divide popularity with any other route. 
By making it easy for the wayfaring man 
to dodge into the park and out of it with- 
out much effort, Mr. Mather feels sure that 
he will be sprinkling salt on the tail of the 
five hundred million dollars a year which 
goes to Europe. 

The Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific 
through the Oregon Short Line, the Bur- 
lington, and the Northwestern railroads all 
have traffic arrangements with the hotel, 
transportation and camp companies under 
which their tickets are sold, with coupons 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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| That Hidden 
Craving 
For Music 


that smoulders deep 
in you —in all of us. 
Yearning to be satis- 
fied. Seeking ever 
the joy of expressing 
music—for itself—to 
share with others. 
Have in your home a 


HALLET & DAVIS 


a ee 


THE “INSTINCTIVE”’ 
PLAYER-PIANO 


and that hunger will be met. 
Even if you cannot play the 
piano by hand, you can, with 
the Virtuolo’s simple expres- 
sion buttons, bring forth music 
as beautiful as hand playing. 
And you play without effort — 
instinctively. 

Send todayfor the VIRTUOLO 
BOOK and information about 
the reasonable price, the con- 
venient payment terms, etc. 
ey Free. Do not invest in any 
%  player-piano until you have 
seen this book. 


_ Hallet 6 Davis | 
Piano Co, | 


(Est. 1839) 


146 Boylston St., Boston,Mass. /% x 


Be esa 


Makers of sif6 roe 
Hallet & Davis Pianos poe aa 
and Virtuolo 

Sole distributors for 
Conway Pianos 
and Players 
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Mid-Year Model 


F. o. b. Racine 
With127-inch Wheelbase 


$132 


New Facts to Consider 
Efficiency Methods Have Revolutionized Car Building 


John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, has devoted his 
genius for years to the Mitchell. To the factory and the 
car. The countless results are things you should con- 
sider. They will affect this whole industry profoundly. 


You wonder, perhaps, why after 13 years the 
Mitchell assumes a new place among fine cars. 
And becomes, at a time like this, the reigning 
sensation. 

It is no sudden result, we assure you. We have 
worked many years to this end. And the Mitchell’s 
place today, we frankly state, is due to Mr. John 
W. Bate. 


Age Gave Us Wisdom 


Age, perhaps, gave us some degree of wisdom. 
This concern was 70 years old when it started 
motor car building. So we naturally looked years 
ahead. 


Experience has taught us the need for efficiency. 
We knew that early conditions would change in 
this industry. “That waste and extravagance would 
find an end. 

We knew that in time the car that ruled its 
class must prove itself the master car. And that, 
to give greatest value, it must employ every means 
to secure factory economy. 

So almost our first step was to employ John W. 
Bate—then as now the ablest efficiency expert the 
machinery line has developed. 


$5,000,000 Invested 


Nearly all our buildings — covering 45 acres— 
were designed by Mr. Bate. All our parts-making 
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machines—numbering over 2000— were chosen 
or invented by him. ‘This model plant now rep- 
resents an investment of $5,000,000. 

Every step was aimed at efficiency. Every 
machinist was trained in efficiency. Every oper- 
ation was studied and revised until it reached the 
limit in time-saving. 

Now 98 per cent of the Mitchell is built in this 
plant. Many parts are built for one-half and one- 
third what they would cost if we bought them. 


Our factory costs have been cut 50 per cent. 
No other plant in the world, in our opinion, could 
build a car like the Mitchell at so low a cost. 


700 Improvements 


Another staff, under Mr. Bate, has devoted 
itself to the car. This Mid-Year Mitchell is 


THE MODEL PLANT 


The pictures here show the wonderful 
Mitchell Note the one-story build- 
ings. From the raw material to the finished 
car, not a second is lost, not a penny is 
wasted. We build 98 per cent of the car in 
this plant. 


plant. 


DEENEEERE on * 


the 17th model built under efficiency methods, 


Part after part has been brought to perfection, 
They have studied simplicity, lightness and 
strength. 


Castings have been almost eliminated. There 
are 440 parts in the New Mitchell which are either 
drop forged or steel stamped. 


They have displaced common steel with 
Chrome-Vanadium. They have worked for en- 
durance, for safety, for operating economy. They 
now have to their credit over 700 improvements. 


Some of the Results 


One Mitchell car, built by Mr. Bate, has run 
218,734 miles. Six Mitchell cars have averaged 
164,372 miles each, or over 30 years of ordinary 
service. 


Another result is the approval of the greatest 
engineers. Every Mitchell dealer has a long list 
of engineers—experts of nation-wide fame—who 
selected the Mitchell as their personal car. 


The place the Mitchell holds is another result. 
It is talked of now in every motor crowd. The 
demand in 12 months has trebled. 


Your own good-will will be another result when 
you learn what those experts know. 


June 24, 1916 
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73 Things Youll Want 


Including Scores of New Ideas and 26 Costly Extras 


This Mid-Year Mitchell is the most up-to-date car now 


on exhibit. 


Also the most complete car. 


Our factory 


savings pay for many attractions which other cars omit. 
This page will give you another light on efficiency. 


Part of our factory savings appear in the 
Vlitchell price. 


The Mid-Year Mitchell is a big, powerful car, 
hough it weighs under 3000 pounds. The wheel- 
yase is 127 inches. It is roomy and impressive. 


It typifies in every detail the acme of fine en- 
rineering. Its wonderful records, up to 218,000 
niles, make it apparently the most enduring car 
suilt. 


It is also luxurious. The body is finished in 
22 coats. The upholstery is French-finished 
eather. The springs are 10 inches deep. It 
indicates to everyone lavish expenditure. 


Yet no other car of this size, grade and power 
sells at nearly so low a price. 


26 Extra Features 


In addition, the car embodies 26 extras. All 
are things that you want. But most cars omit all 
of them. And no other car, without extra price, 
includes more than 3 or 4. 


One is a power tire pump. One a safety steer- 
ing gear with ball bearings. One is Bate canti- 
lever springs, one reversible headlights. 


There’s a light in the tonneau, a locked com- 
partment for valuables, an engine primer at the 
driver’s hand, a tool box under hood. 


Your Mitchell dealer will show you 26 of these 
extras. And you would miss every one were it 
lacking. 


257 Cars in One 


At the New York Show we broucht out a new 
model. We called it “‘The Six of ’16.’’ 


Then after the Shows we completed this model, 
called the Mid-Year Mitchell. 


We did that to combine in a single car all the 
best of the new conceptions. Our experts exam- 
ined 257 Show models, and noted every new 
touch that was favored. As a result this Mid- 
Year Mitchell embodies 73 new ideas. 


You will find in this model—in its design and 
equipment — every new style that is popular. All 


F. 0. b. 


Racine 


$1325 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six — 48 horsepower — 127- 
inch wheelbase. Complete equipment, including 26 extra 
features. 


new-model cars have some of them, but the 
Mitchell has them all. 


Exclusive Springs 


You will find in this car—and this car only — 
the Bate cantilever springs. “They are 52 inches 
long. You will never believe, until you ride in 
the car, the results in easy riding. 

The Mitchell needs no shock absorbers. No 
jolt can lift folks from the seat. The car rides 
ruts as a boat rides waves. It makes rough roads 
like pavement. 

In 18 months, used on thousands of cars, not 
one of these springs has broken. Not a leaf has 
been repaired. That’s another endurance achieve- 


Go Judge This Car 


This Bate-built car, in our opinion, must dom- 
inate the fine-car field. “Tens of thousands of 
buyers have agreed with us. Any rival, to attain 
equal value, must secure another John W. Bate. 
And he would need years to accomplish it. 

Go to your Mitchell dealer. See all the results 
of efficiency. Then see if you agree with the many 
engineers who say, ‘“That’s a mechanical marvel.’’ 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


see 
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(Continued from Page 45) been canned by the Government as ameang 
covering all the expenses of any one or more of preserving them. Nothing can be done 
of the numerous tours that have been with a monument save to keep it ag 
worked out in the park—if one is forced to One of these monuments, the Grand Cajon 
rush through on schedule, and cannot wait of the Colorado, is as large as a fair-sized — 
and become a fellow citizen of the bear and Eastern state. It is a monument in two 
deer andelkand trout, whichis theidealway. senses—a monument in the legal senso 
Another entrance to the park, to be andamonument to our national indecision. 
reached via Lander, is also under considera- We knew that it should never pass into pri- 
tion; and the ideal toward which the vate hands, and we had no idea what to 
management is working is: ‘‘Every pos- do with it; so we canned it as a National 
sible combination of entrances and exits Monument. te 
should be available, and all the railroads It should be made into a National Park 
should work together for the interests of and developed. It is the most wonderful 
the park and the increase in number of thing in the world in the way of scenery; 


visitors.” but it needs roads, trails, hotels, guides, 
At present there is only one railroad that and everything that goes to make up a 
carries tourists to Glacier National Park— _ recreation ground, save what Nature gaye 


the Great Northern—and there are only it. Its most amazing features are now hid- 
two entrances; so there is no present pos- den from everybody and have been seen by 
sibility of bettering the service by the use few persons now living—thesurvivors of the 
of split tickets. A road over Gunsight two or three daring parties that have floated 
Pass is needed, however, and Mr. Mather down through it on the Colorado River in 
is working for it. He has also in mind a _ boats at the imminent risk of their lives, 
road from the Belton Gateway to the : 
Canadian line, forming thus a neighborly Plans for Simplified Traveling 
back way into the park system of our sister a 
on the north, with traffic arrangements be- Under a National Park Service it could 
tween the Great Northern and the Cana-_ gradually be developed until the ordinary 
dian railroads so that travelers through one traveler might see a good deal of it, and a 
of these scenic regions may pass through few generations of hardy explorers might 
the other also on the same tour. Nothing lay bare all its stupendous secrets. A good 
could be better for the two countries than easy trail would be made first to the North 
such an exchange of sight-seers, and both Rim and the Kaibab Plateau country, and 
park systems, as well as all the railroads the Great Gash itself would be made more 
concerned, would no doubt be benefited. accessible from the various points of pres- 
Mount Rainier National Park is now ent approach. Mr. Mather is working out 
reached by a branch of the Chicago, Mil- comprehensive plans for the development 
| waukee and St. Paul system, and by auto- of the proposed Grand Canon National 
mobiles from Seattle and Tacoma. The Park, and will have them well perfected be- 
| need of a good traffic manager for the parks fore he retires; but only a National Park 
is illustrated by what Mr. Mather is trying Service can give them reality, = = 
to work out here. He is endeavoring to The Rocky Mountain National Park is 
establish an entente between the railroad in the Alpine region of Colorado, its vesti- 
and the automobile traffic by which tour- bule on the east being Estes Park, which so 
| ists may go by one mode of conveyance and many travelers have visited from Denyer 
return by the other. This arrangement or looked into from the Moffat Road. The 
would add at least a third to the attractions Burlington is featuring it in connection 
| of the trip, as both routes run through mar- with trips to the Yellowstone and Glacier 
velous forest regions; and Mr. Mather parks. The Union Pacific will no doubt de- 
learned in his business career that when the velop tours through it, leaving the main 
customer is offered a third more at thesame line at Fort Collins. Here, as at other 
price it usually means three times the vol- parks, joint-traffic arrangements must be 
ume of business. worked out and liberal travelers’ options 
given as to routes. A new road is building 
Monuments That Should be Parks across Continental Divide and all the plans 
of the Secretary are now centered on this; 
The need of a powerful Park Service is he is, in fact, giving almost as much atten- 
shown by the fact that here there is great tion to the promotion of outside roads as to 
need of that same codperation between the highways in the parks themselves. Outside 
interior management and the outside ac- roads mean automobiles, and automobiles 
commodations which have been so well de- mean visitors. Aas 
veloped in the Yellowstone. The Northern Moral encouragement is being given to 
Pacific has a line running to within nine a system of park-to-park roads which 
miles of the northwest corner of Mount brings a thrill to the motorist’s soul. These 
Rainier Park, and the park management— __ enterprisesaremostactivein Colorado, Wyo- 
if it only could lay its hands on the money, ming and Montana. There is the Yellow- 
no matter whose money it might be—would stone Highway Association, for the building 
be glad to build roads to this point and open of a road from Cheyenne to Cody, with 
another entrance; and then would arise the which are affiliated many Colorado citizens 
problem of combining automobile lines, who hope to extend the road to the Rocky 
the St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific in Mountain National Park. Montana people 
one of those universal joint-traffic arrange- are working on a link between the Yellow- 
ments which are Mr. Mather’s ideal for all stone and Glacier National parks, and it 
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Your second Columbia Battery 
is exactly like your first—the 
hundredth like the tenth—and 


the thousandth just the same. the parks. will not be long before there will be a good 
No matter where or when you "——7~egesy__| with the Souther Pact so that passen. "Several of the larger eities of Montana 
buy Columbias—they’re uni- gage | esa arte Crt Tale Natone! Pak goinprorng rate 
form—they’re fresh—they’re | Dera The Sti ce ae eared Fale a een ee 
full of life and vigor! othe Yonniietcnd Ruteten te Die Seigeani Tacos ail 


by the park management. A great variety tional Park and constitute the link between 
of trips have been worked out here, and Mr. the Rocky Mountain group of parks and 
Mather is seeking to interest the two rail- the system in the Coast States. A National 
roads—the Santa Fé and the Southern Park Service will perpetuate such activities 
Pacific—to provide tickets that will grant as those of Secretary Mather in these de- 
every request of the tourist for options as velopments, which are important if we are 


Every Columbia is made identical 
with every other Columbia. Mate- 
rials are measured. Tamping is timed. 1 

: Quick-snap Fahnestock Spring- 
Cells are inspected and tested and Clip Binding Posts furnished free 


when asked for—but only on | to routing. to turn the tide of travel to our own parks. 
watched through every process. Columbias. For instance, he would like to have the There is a prospect that the Sequoia Na- 
aoe ote to you or me, or to our ieee tional Para Re oe Rs 
: ilies, read via train to Fresno, say; thenby Big Trees—will be enlarged 
You can open upon Columbias automobile on a coupon to Wawona, Mari- Mount Whitney and the cafon of a 
because they re made dependable. posa Big Trees and the Valley, and back by River. It seems to be advisable to do t. A 
stage to El Portal, where the trains of the for several reasons, the chief one being se 
Columbias have 27 years’ experi- Yosemite Valley Railroad would pick us up _ the enlargement will add needed variety 4 
ayn © ’ and carry us out of the mountains. There thispark’sattractions. The proposed Grats 
ence built into them. They re made it ne park with reference to which Mr. Cafion National Park is 50 a ie 
1 ’ ather is not working out such accommo- proper thing that it is scarcely ey 
in the world’s greatest battery works. dations for us. Somebody has to do it. No- fieved that Congress will fail to change the 
To get the cell with the most service, body ever did it before—or is charged with monument to a park. hse: 
insist Col bi the duty by law. There should be a Park In addition to these proposed enlarg' 
sist On ~olump1as. Service whose business it would be to doit, ments of park properties there are many 


and endowed with a legal life sufficiently other demands for the erection into parks of 
long to make the doing of it moderately regions supposed to be worthy of such 0° 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY probable. tinction. Colorado has, two which mity 
d 


; We have thirty or so things called. Na- le think should be added to her presé 
Cleveland, Ohi : Peer : : . 
Selene Obie tional Monuments. They are not grave- rich park possessions. One is the Pike's 


Columbia Batteries are also made in‘Canada stones, but objects or regions that have Peak region, and the other Evans Peak and 
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yrroundings. Idaho suggests the Saw- 
, National Park as easily accessible 
the Oregon Short Line, and also on the 
to-park system of automobile high- 
, between the Yellowstone and the Far 
sern parks. 

ontana has a project for what is called 
Cabinet National Park, and Washing- 
nas two— Mount Olympus and Mount 
pr. California is not satisfied with what 
has, and perhaps the entire nation 
‘d like to see our only active volcano, 
nt Lassen, set apart for park purposes, 
also the region in the southern part of 
state that aspires to become the Sierra 
ire National Park. Did I say our only 
ano? Of course I meant in continental 
-ed States. The three volcanoes of Kil- 
, Mauna Loa and Haleakala, in Hawaii, 
ng to us; and a bill has already been 
‘ed in the House of Representatives to 
tthemintoa National Park. The Boone 
Crockett Club represents a good deal 
‘entiment favorable to the establish- 
+ of a Mount McKinley National Park 


laska. 

all the Middle West be left out? Not 
ays Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, who has 
oduced a bill to create the Mississippi 
ey National Park, to include certain 
ids in the Mississippi, and one of the 
+ charming scenic regions in America, 
inglaciated oasis in the smoothed and 
ied scenery of Northeastern Iowa and 
thwestern Wisconsin, which, it is safe 
ay, if improved as a National Park, 
‘ld attract more automobile traffic than 
of the present parks. 

fo less a student of national life than 
d Bryce has suggested that the Green 
White Mountain region in New Eng- 
1 possesses all the qualifications for a 
sional Park or two, and that in the wild 
ist region between Washington and Bal- 
ore lies the site of our capital’s Epping 
est—if Congress desires to make one 
re. There has been a movement to in- 
e the Government to take over the Mam- 
th Gave of Kentucky; and, altogether, 
3 plain to be seen that the National Park 
vement has just begun. 

\ll this emphasizes the need of immedi- 
action on the part of Congress to place 
Park Service on a coordinated basis and 
e it permanency. Now there is no cen- 
| authority charged with the duty of 
ywing the park business as a whole. It 
y be, for instance, that we ought to own 
“Mammoth Cave, or the Natural Bridge 
Virginia, or the Luray Caves, or some 
at recreation ground in the mountains of 
orgia, the Carolinas or Tennessee. Sure 
tate, these projects and many others will 
i upon us, either as meritorious or 
3taken movements to give the people 
at we should have, or as shrewd schemes 
selling real estate tothe Government. It 
y be suspected that among our fourteen 
‘ks and over thirty monuments there are 
ne which could not have been sawed off 
a well-organized Park Service. 


Why the Kent Bill Should Pass 


Parks wisely chosen and well maintained 
re than pay their way. Switzerland 
kes money on tourists whose expendi- 
‘es do not run above a dollar a day. A 
sely run Park Service would be able to 
1 Congress whether or not any of these 
yposed parks is likely to prove a loser. 
ie thing is too big for the mastery of any 
in who does not specialize in it, and has 
come peculiarly a matter in which Con- 
2ss should place itself in position to com- 
ind the services at all times of a corps of 
uined specialists. 

The handling of the concessions in the 
rks is in itself a big business matter. 
cretary Lane has adopted the policy of 
eping in his own hands the control of the 
st of all services in the parks and requir- 
z a division of the profits for the benefit 
the parks. Very powerful corporations 
e formed and forming to handle these 
atters of hotels, camps, chalets, stages, 
urs and, in general, the catering to the 
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wants of the tourists. These companies 
will give the Government more money and 
the people better service if the parks are 
placed under a permanent bureau. It will 
be money in the Government’s pocket. 

Mr. Mather is a successful business man, 
habituated to the handling of traffic mat- 
ters with railroads. He realizes that the 
success of this important national enter- 
prise depends on the railroads more than 
on any other factor. 

tWe should be glad,” say the railroad 
officials to him sometimes, “‘to fix up these 
split tickets, to advertise as you suggest, to 
make arrangements with motor-car lines, 
and generally to go our length in filling the 
parks with people; but how do we know how 
long the present policy will last? The parks 
are your pet enthusiasm. Nobody ever 
cared much about them before, so far as we 
can see. 

“How do you know that the next Admin- 
istration will not fire Superintendent Mar- 
shall, put in as Secretary a man who cares 
nothing about the parks, and give the parks 
back into the hands of the same sort of 
clerk in the Secretary’s office who was 
forced by the very circumstances to tie 
things up so inextricably in red tape until 
you came in? Assure us of the continuance 
of your régime—or one like yours—and 
we'll talk with you.” 

“Why,” replies Mr. Mather, being an 
optimist as well as an enthusiast, ‘‘before 
the present Congress adjourns it will pass 
the Kent Bill, H. R. 8668, establishing a 
National Park Service. This will give the 
management of the parks, as a whole, to a 
Director of National Parks, appointed by 
the Secretary, who will be assisted by a 
regular force. I am sure it will pass, be- 
cause we have shown Congress that such a 
Service will not cost a cent more than it 
costs to do much less work, and much less 
effective work, with our present gang of 
part-time laborers. 

“‘T am still the more sure because any- 
body can see that when we get the parks 
into one compartment, instead of divided 
into fourteen air-tight compartments, we 
shall be able to make them bring in better 
revenues. So Congress cannot possibly re- 
fuse to pass the bill, or some other just as 
good, because there is not a single shred of 
reason why any man should vote against 
it; and there are many in its favor. So let’s 
sign up, now that that’s settled!” 

I wonder if it is settled! 


fl Seeker flfter Causes 


Ee penal from Virginia moved 
out to the western part of Kentucky 
and opened a tobacco warehouse. In a few 
weeks the building was burned down. As 
the owner went over the ruins in company 
with the adjuster for the insurance com- 
pany he noticed that a lanky countryman, 
who had driven in that morning from the 
back districts with a load of cordwood, was 
following them about curiously, listening 
to all that was said. 

Late in the afternoon, when the adjuster 
had departed, the countryman drew the 
owner aside and, speaking in a cautious 
undertone, said, with a flirt of his thumb 
toward the burnt warehouses: 

“‘Kotched or sot?” 


The Real Thing 


pAee cae to Andy Mack, who is by 
way of being an Irishman himself, a 
funeral was just emerging from a flat in the 
upper West Side of New York when a truck 
driver, passing by, halted his team and 
called down in a husky whisper to one of 
the pallbearers, whom he knew: 

“Say, Larry, whose funeral is that?’’ 

“Dugan’s,” answered Larry; “little 
Hugh Dugan’s.”’ 

‘“And is Dugan dead?’”’ demanded the 
surprised truckman. 

“Say!” demanded Larry hoarsely. “What 
do you think this is—a rehearsal?”’ 
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Laboratory Care in 
Tonnage Production 


From furnace to shipping plat- 
form, Armco (American. Ingot) 
Iron is under scientific and consci- 
entious care. 


It is, as a result, not only pure, 
the purest iron made, but the most 
nearly perfect in evenness, the elim1- 
nation of gas bubbles, and in all. 

the qualities that render it superior for 
enameling, galvanizing and polishing. 


is the great truth, but other properties also are 
strong recommendations for its use. 


Armco Iron reduces factory loss through culls, FI 
defective welds, enameling, etc. oe 

Because of its powerful combination of merits 
Armco Iron is used in large quantities by such 
firms as the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. in 
the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator; the 
Enameled Tank Co., Kalamazoo, in Porcelain 
Enameled Closet Tanks, and by over seventy- 
five leading stove manufacturers. 


If you have any trouble securing products of 
Armco Iron, write to us and we will see that 
you get what you want. If you are a manu- 
facturer, get full infor- 
mation as to how Armco 
Iron cuts factory losses. 

In either case, clip 
this coupon for the 
story of Armco Iron. 
Book, ‘Defeating Rust,”’ 


FREE. 
The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
The International Metal Products Company 


The trade mark 
ARMCO carries 
the assurance 
that iron bearing 
that mark is man- 
ufactured by The 
American Rolling 
Mill Company, 
with the skill, 
intelligence and 
fidelity associated 
with its products, 
and hence can be 
depended upon to 
possess in the 
highest degree 
the merit claimed 
for it. 
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Spending Money 
should represent not a tax or a problem 
but a method of teaching him thrift and 
the value of money. How thousands of 
parents are applying the method to 


their sons’ future success is explained in 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘What Shall I 
Do With My Boy?’’ We will send you 
a copy, free of charge, upon request. 
Sales Division, Box 446 

_ The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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WEED CHAINS the front tires 
pick the easiest way in the hardest 
going and prevent the front wheel skid— 
the most dreaded of all skids as it is 
the hardest to counteract by manipula. 
tion of the steering wheel. 
Sold for ALL tires by dealers everywhere. 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN., U.S.A. 
_» Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
_ In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO.,Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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Your Boy’s $100 Bonds 


We own and offer attractive $100 
Bonds—in variety, government, 
railroad, industrial and public 
utility issues. 

Send for Booklet C-8, ‘$100 Bonds.” 


JohnMuir&(o. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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bungalow. On the shaded veranda, gay 
with awnings and tropic-hued flowers in 
bamboo holders, he found a wry-faced 
elderly Dutch woman and—in the depths 
of a hammock—a girl rather regally dressed 
in white lace, pearls at her throat. 

“Lieutenant Husband, of the Survey; 
my companion, Vrouw Deuven,”’ presented 
Doris after her hand, a very fluttered morsel 
of a hand, rested a second in the young 
man’s. ‘‘I—I met Lieutenant Husband 
last evening,’”’ she explained, blushing, as 
Vrouw Deuven stared a little above her 
knitting needles. 

She led the way to the far corner of the 
veranda, to a tiny table set for two, and 
clapped her hands for a little black boy 
who brought sparklets and cooled tea with 
lemons and delicate little cakes. 

Husband looked back at the duenna. 

“‘T didn’t quite expect that,’”’ he smiled. 
“‘T’d an idea you’d be rather above that— 
going in for independence and the new 
scheme of things so strongly.” 

“‘She’s my father’s idea—I suppose I 
ought to dispense with a companion. But 
I’ve always had one or a governess. You 
needn’t mind old Deuven at all. She does 
nothing but knit and sleep and drink coffee. 
She has no ideas, and I manage her easily. 
My father,” she added truthfully, ‘‘doesn’t 
know, you see, that I—that I’ve taken up 
the new ideas—that I’m a new woman.” 

“Oh!” Lieutenant Husband was not 
attending very closely. He was too busy 
watching Doris. 

“‘She’s the loveliest thing I’ve ever 
looked at!” he was thinking, watching the 
lovely line of her throat, her soft young 
arms where the lace sleeves fell away and 
her wistful mouth, and the thrilled admira- 
tion in his eyes must have spoken as clearly 
as words, if Doris had not been occupied 
with another idea. 

“T—I think,” she said gravely, “that I 
didn’t do—what I undertook last night— 
very successfully. I—I was rather nervous 
and there was something I didn’t explain— 
perhaps I ought to,”’ she drew a long breath 
and blushed. “A man you know—doing 
what I did—would be fair and state his 
p-prospects. You know all this’’—she 
waved her hand toward the house—“‘all my 
dresses and my jewels and my_ pretty 
things, my father gives me because he is 
rich, as he means I’m to be some day. But 
if I displeased him about—about a man 
friend—if I—if I didn’t feel as he did 
about—my f-future—if I wouldn’t give up 
a p-person I cared about, he’d disown me— 
he’s like that. I wouldn’t have a cent! 
I thought I ought to tell you—though I—I 
don’t think it would make any difference 
to you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t,” his lips trembled slightly, 
but he spoke soberly. “I’ve got what 
you’d call a fair competence myself— 
enough for an ample dot.’’ He leaned for- 
ward suddenly, grave, his voice keen. “‘The 
only thing that makes any difference now 
to me is that part about the person you 
might care for—how might one go about 
making you care—greatly?”’ 

Doris blushed. “I think—let me give 
you more tea.”’ Shetookhiscup. “Please, 
let me—and we’ll talk—oh, about Africa, 
about everything.” 

So they talked of Africa and other things. 
And when he left Doris gave him a flower 
to wear in his coat and, after he had disap- 
peared, seized the outraged Vrouw Deuven 
by the shoulders and spun her round and 
round like a top. 

“Do you know who he is, tanta, that 
beautiful person? It is my young man— 
my own—that I chose myself,’’ she rippled. 

“He is a beautiful man, no doubt; but 
if thy father fe 

“Hush. My father is not here—these 
hours are my own.” 

Young Husband came next day and the 
next. And on the fourth they rode to- 
gether—out past the boundaries and the 
Masai settlement—to the rocks of the 
Longani plains. And here while M’Benga 
and Sati, the boys, dismounted to rest, 
Doris and her companion wandered off a 
distance to a sheltered nook from which 
you could see the whole swimming plain. 

And here presently, in the blue shadow of 
the rocks, he kissed her. It took her un- 
awares, so that she fluttered against his 
breast, only half acquiescent for a minute. 

“Sweet, I love you,” he whispered. 

There was time for no more. The boys 
came up and they rode back. Doris was 


very silent, a little white, too, as she ga 

bere vg in farewell. ‘ aa 
e next morning M’Benga rode over t 

the camp with a letter from his mals ¢ 


adoze above her needles, but she came out 
to him at the first sound, her face as white 


as her frock. a 
“T told you not to come,” she trembled. 
“But you knew I would. Did you think 

I would pay any attention to such—such 

cruelty after yesterday? You knew I was 

to start back to Cairo to-morrow, and yet 
you’d do this sort of thing! Don’t you 
want me to come back—really?” He took 
her cold, little hands in his and kissed first 
one, then the other. ‘‘ Are you sorry—sorry, 

Doris, that you brought me here—to your 

feet?”’ he asked. Bic is 

Doris sobbed.. “I’m sorry f-for what 
did. It was a hideous thing. I’m notsorry 
for the rest, but I can’t go on—afte t 
I did. I’m not m-modern enough!” 

“Modern—you!”’ he scoffed. “W1 
child, do you think I didn’t know t 
evening when you came what you were? 
Do you think I didn’t realize what was 
back of it—your youth, your inexperience 
and loneliness? Only a fool could have 
thought anything else.” ” ae 

“But I proposed!” ee 

“Then consider it declined and we'll 
begin afresh. Dear,’ he said, “‘if you cling 
to the medieval, I’m positively B. C. in my 
period. I insist on doing my own propos- 
ing—my own wooing. I’m quite savage 
about it—and when I first saw you there 
in the bazaar and at my bungalow, I knew 
the time had come for me to begin. You 
can’t send me away now—you shan’t. I 
love you—and I think you love me, 4 
little. I’d climb to heaven’s gate or go into 
the depths of hades to get you—there’s 
nothing I wouldn’t do to win you!” — 

“But I thought—you—you agreed that 
woman should have freedom ——" 

“Not my woman!” he cried. “I loathe 
the extreme modernist. I’m like all men— 
I—I stand for the old order of things in 
love making. Lovely as you are, if I'd 
thought you that type, I—yes—I should 
have almost ordered you off my veranda. 
I—should have detested you ——” 

“Not really?” gasped Doris. 

“Unmercifully,” he nodded; “but I knew 
you then, dear little girl, I knew then you 
were not able to conquer even yourse 
in the thing—though you so easily con- 
quered me.” - 

There is really no need to go on. The 
palms clapped their hands with a dry, crack- 
ling sound in the lusterless night, and a hot, 
breathy little wind blew in off seas. Yet to 
two people, at least, the sounds and sights 
of the world had faded off with all externals, 
leaving only the timeless, breathless void 
whose other name is heaven. 

And the magazine illustration had come 
true. A pretty girl in a summer frock stood 
with her arms about a young mans neck 
There were mimosas all about them, 
and the young man was tall, military, sun 
browned. Of course the legend should have 
run: Ee 

“‘Dear,’ breathed Doris, ‘I love you. I 
am yours forever!’”’ : Re 

Yet, as often happens in life, there was 
no legend at all, the girl spoke no words— 
could not forthesheer happiness in her heart. 
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Big, Thick Knobs— 
The Real Anti-Skids 


You get real anti-skid protection froma 
car equipped with ‘Nobby’ Tread Tires. 


The big, thick, resilient knobs take hold 


of the road-surface with a real grip. 


Besides—no loss of traction—smooth 
riding—quick response to the clutch and 
accelerator—less wear on the tire through 
friction. 


‘Nobby’ Treads were the first successful 
anti-skids—and are still the first. 


‘Nobby’ Treads are the largest selling 
very high-grade anti-skids in the world. 


The ‘Nobby’ is one of the five United States 
‘Balanced’ Tires which meet every motoring condition 


of price and use. 


Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer for your 
copy of the booklet, ‘Judging Tires,” which tells how 
to choose the particular tire to suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES”’ 


Nobby'Tread Ne 
One of the Five ee 


Sent ee, 


Night or Day, at Work or Play, 


BN. D. Conserves Your Comfort 


ING is so typical of the American 

level head’’ as the nation-wide popular- 
ity of B.V. D. It is the Summer Underwear of 
Efiiciency— of the man who conserves his com- 
fort at work or at play, just as he conserves his 
health—as an asset. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially woven 
and tested), continues with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected and _ re-inspected), 
and ends with complete comfort (fullness of cut, 
balance of drape, correctness of fit, durability in 
wash and wear). 


If it hasnt oe FOR Tak It zsn°t 
This Red . B.V.D. 
Woven Label Underwear 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A.), $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


Connie as the best bet. The next thing was 
to persuade Connie to give Martin his 
trial. Bull wanted to be perfectly square, 
as you’ll see by the deal he put through. He 
got a fella there in Montgomery with a 
good Irish name to write to Connie and 
recommend the boy, and if Connie didn’t 
believe Martin was a good prospect he 
was to ask Bull about him, and if Martin 
didn’t make good he wouldn’t cost Connie 
nothin’, not even his railroad fare to the 


| trainin’ camp and back. Bull framed it up 


| with Ted Pierce as a matter o’ friendship to 
| leave the boy go on trial, and if he did 
_ su’prise ’em all and make good, the Mont- 


| him,” 
favor nobody.” 


| gomery club was to get whatever Connie 


was willin’ to pay. 

Well, the letter was sent and Connie 
wrote back to Bull, and says a boy named 
Gregory had been mentioned to him, and 
ast Bull was he worth a trial. Bull an- 
swered that Gregory was a kid with great 
natural ability and one or two faults that’d 
have to be overcome. Then Connie fixed 
it with the Montgomery club, and Bull 
thought he’d finished his job. 

But he found out different. W’ile Maggie 
consented to becomin’ engaged, she wasn’t 
in no hurry to get married. She says her 
parents was gettin’ old and she didn’t want 
to leave ’em all summer, and besides, she 
didn’t have no clo’es, and besides, it would 
be a whole lot nicer to wait till fall and 
spend the honeymoon where they’d first 
met each other and when Bull was just 
startin’ his vacation instead of endin’ it. 
Bull coaxed and coaxed, but her rules was 
just like his’n—she couldn’t change a 
decision on a question o’ judgment. 

In the three weeks before Martin was to 
report in Jacksonville, Bull done nothin’ 
but try and shoot him full o’ confidence. 

‘The pitchers down here have got every- 
thing you’ll see in the big league,” he told 
him. ‘‘ You don’t need to be afraid o’ none 
o’ them. A man that handles a bat the 
way you do can hit anything in the world 
if he’ll just swing. Connie or any other 
manager don’t care how many times you 
strike out in the pinch, provided you strike 
out tryin’. You got the stuff in you to 
make Cobb and Baker and them look like 
arummy. Don’t get scared; that’s all.” 

Bull pulled that talk on him right up to 
the day the kid left Montgomery. Down 
at the train, Bull says to him: 

‘Remember, they’s nothin’ to be scared 
of. Make usall proud o’ you! Make good!”’ 

“‘T’ll make good if they give me a square 
deal,’”’ he says. 

“Yes,’’ Bull says to himself, “it’s a 
cinch it’ll be somebody else’s fault if he 
falls down. It always is.” 

Well, in a little w’ile it come time for 
Bull to leave too. And here’s what the 
girl sprung on him at the partin’: 

“You'll help him all you can, won’t 
you?” she says. 

“They’s not a chance for me to help 
says Bull. “A man in my place can’t 


‘““A man could,” she says, “if a man 


| knowed it would please the girl he was 
| stuck on.’ 


Now if it’d of been me that she made 


| that remark to, I’d of ast for waivers. But 


you know what they say about love bein’ 
blind. And when it’s a combination 0’ love 
and an umpire—well, how can you beat it! 

Bull kept close tab on the papers and he 
seen that Martin was at second base in the 
lineup o’ the Ath-a-letics’ regular club. 
This was w’ile they was still South. Then, 
in one o’ their last exhibitions before the 
season started, Martin’s name was left out. 
He wrote to the kid and he wrote to Mag- 
gie, tryin’ to find out what was doin’. 
Maggie wrote back that she didn’t know 
and Martin didn’t answer at all. 

The season begin and Bull was workin’ 
in the West. Every mornin’ he grabbed 


| the papers and looked to see if Martin was 


back in. Four times in three weeks the 
kid went up to bat for somebody, but with- 
out doin’ no good. Then come the second 
week.in this month and the first series 
between the Eastern clubs and us. 

Bull had the Detroit-Philadelphia series. 
Just before the first game he run into Con- 
nie outside o’ the park. They shook hands 
and then Bull says: 

““Didn’t you ask me about a ball player 
this winter?” 

“Yes,” says Connie, 
Gregory.” 

“‘How’s he comin’?”’.says Bull. 


“a boy named 


_ high and outside. 
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“T don’t think he’s comin’,”’ says C 
“T think he’s just gettin’ ready to g 

“What’s the trouble?” ast Bull. _ 

“Well,” says Connie, “once in a w’ 
club happens to not be more’n two. 
runs behind, happens to have a chai 
tie or win. Gregory’ s one o’ the kind 
players that spoils them chances. In 
tice down South he looked like a fin 
hit everything and fielded all over th 
But we got into some tight exhibitions 
the way up and when the opportunities co; 
to him to do somethin’ big he faded aw 
He ain’t there in a pinch; that’s all.” — 

“Ts he with you yet?”’ Bull ast him, 

“He’s with us,’’ says Connie; “he’s y 
us for one more trial. If they’ S a place 
this series where I can use a substit 
hitter, Gregory’s goin’ to be the man. 
if he don’t swing that club the way he 
swing it when it don’t mean nothin’, 
hand him his transportation back | 
Montgomery. 

“Does the kid know that?” ast Bull. 

“Yes,”’ says Connie, ‘“‘and if they’s ¢ 
stuff in him the knowledge that this is 
last chance should ought to bring it o 

“You. mean,” says Bull, “that if 
strikes out again in a pinch he’ ae throug 

“No, I don’t,” says .C ee cic: 
he’s through if ‘he doesn’t iy to mur 
that ball. I don’t care if he strikes out 
three pitches, just so he swings.” 

“But suppose,” says Bull—“‘suppose the 
don’t throw him nothin’ he can 
suppose they walk him.” 

©’ course,”’ says Connie, “‘if the co 
gets down to two and three, I’d want 
to pass the ball up if it was bad. Buti 
was where he could reach it, I’d want 
to take a wallop, just to show me he ai 
scared.” 

So that’s how Martin stood with Con 
at the beginnin’ o’ this series between 
Ath-a-letics and Detroit. 

The thing didn’t happen the first d 
The game wasn’t close and Martin wate 
it all from the bench. Bull talked toh 
but didn’t get what you could call a cor 
welcome. Bull wasn’t su’prised at th 
they ain’t no ball player that'll kid with 
umps when his dauber’s down. He ref 
Bull’s invitation to come round to the hi 
that night and have supper with him. 
Bull decided that the best play was to le 
him alone. 

They was a letter from the girl wai 
for Bull that evenin’. She’d heard fi 
her brother and she knowed that he wa 
burnin’ up the League; but he’d confes 
that Connie hadn’t treated him good | 
the umpires had robbed him blind. 
knew, she wrote, that Bull Me ch 


Martin had to face the disgrace 0’ 
makin’ good. 

Bull went to bed and dreamt that. Ma 
was up in a pinch, and he was umpirin’ 
hind the plate, and Martin turned roun 
and looked at him just before the ball 
pitched, and Bull smiled at him to encot 
age him, and Martin took an awful wallo 
at the pill and give it a ride to the fence 
right center. That’s what Bull dream 
before the second game o’ that series. 
here’s what really come off: 

Big Coveleskie and Bush was havin’ ; 
whale of a battle. They wasn’t nobod} 
scored till the eighth. Cobb got on th 
with only one out. So that give Detroi 
run. The ninth looked to be all over. T 
o’ the Ath-a-letics was out. Thensomeb 
got hold o’ one and lit on it for three ba: 
and what was left o’ the crowd decided 1 
stick round a w’ile. 

Bull says he knowed Martin was com 
up before he ever looked. And he smil 
at him when he announced himself as 
batter. 

Coveleskie come with a fast ball. M 
tin had to duck to keep from gettin’ hi 
Coveleskie come with a curve. a 
made a feeble swing and missed it. Jennin 
hollered from the bench: 

“Run out with the water! The b 
goin’ to swoon!”’ : 

Another curve ball that broke over, 
Martin left it go. 

“Strike two!” says Bull. 

“It was inside,” says Martin. 

“You'll never drive in that run wit 
base on balls,’”’ says Bull. 

Coveleskie come with a curve that, 
It was the second bau 
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/ CleanTooth 
Never 


Decays” 


REG.U_S. PAT, OFF, 


No ordinary 
tooth brush can 
do what the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
does—clean 
the backs of the 
teeth and in- 
between. 


Make sure that you 
get Pro-phy-lac-tic 
quality, original fea- 
tures and guarantee, 
by looking carefully 
for the name and a 
Yellow Box when / 
you buy. 

Florence Mfg. Co. 


32 Pine Street 
Florence, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and Florence 
Keepclean 

Toilet Brushes 
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The 
ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 


S The tooth 


brush that really 
cleans between 


the teeth 
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He come with another curve, in the same 
spot. It was three and two. 

“Give him all you got!”’ yelled Jennin’s. 
“Get it over there! He’s too scared to 
swing!” 

Bull told me that w’ile Coveleskie was 
gettin’ ready for that next pitch he could 
see Maggie and the old folks in front of him 
just as plain as if they was there, and a 
voice kept sayin’ to him, ‘Call it a ball! 
Call it a ball!” 

The ball come—a fast one. Bull knowed 
what it was and where it was comin’, and 
he bit his tongue to keep from sayin’ 
“Swing!” Right across the middle it 
come, as perfect a strike as was ever pitched. 
And Martin’s bat stayed on his shoulder. 

“You’re out!” says Bull. ‘It cut the 
heart !”’ 

The heart o’ the plate, and Bull’s too, I 
guess. 

Bull met Connie again next day, outside 
o’ the park. 

“T’ve canned your friend Gregory,’ says 
Connie. 

“Do you know,” says Bull, “I come 
near callin’ that last one a ball?’’. 

“Tf you had,” says Connie, ‘‘the kid 
would of been let out anyway, and you’d 
of fell, in my estimation, from the best 
umpire in the league to the worst in the 
world.” 

Now what does dear little Brother Mar- 
tin do next? Instead o’ goin’ back to 
Montgomery like a man and tryin’ to get a 
fresh start with the club that he’d been bor- 
rowed off of, he sets down and writes Mag- 
gie that Connie would of kept him only for 
Bull callin’ him out on a ball that was so 
low and so far outside that the Detroit 
catcher had to lay down to get it, and that 
Bull done it because he didn’t like him, and 
if Maggie didn’t tie a can to Bull, Martin 
was through with her and with the old man 
and old lady too. 

Well, the girl wrote back to Bull callin’ 
off the engagement, sayin’ how sorry her 
and her parents was to find out that he 
would stoop to such meanness and askin’ 
him not to communicate with her no more. 
And Bull’s bull-headed enough so as he 
wouldn’t make a move to square things. 

He got that letter from her day before 
yesterday, just before he left his hotel to 
come out to the yard. Is it any wonder he 
didn’t say nothin’ when I claimed Cady 
didn’t tag me, and went entirely off’n his 
nut when Cahill called him a crook? 

W’ile he was spillin’ me the story I got 
enough into him to make a good sleepin’ 
potion, and then helped him to the hay. 
The first thing yesterday mornin’ I seen 
Ban and fixed that end of it by repeatin’ 
the romance. But don’t never breathe that 
Ban knows all about it. Bull thinks he’s 
takin’ him back because it was his first 
offense. And he’s comin’ back; Ban says 
he’s promised to be in there to-morrow. 

And right here in my pocket I got some- 
thin’ to show him that'll be better news 
than gettin’ back his job. As luck would 
have it, I was the first guy to get to the 
park yesterday, and when I blowed into 
the clubhouse, who was settin’ there but 
young Mr. Gregory himself! He told me 
his name and wanted to know was they any 
chance of him gettin’ a try-out with us? 

‘Yes,’ I says, ‘“‘they’s one chance and 
you'll get it if you do as I say. Connie 
couldn’t of gave you to the Montgomery 
club again if we hadn’t waived. But I’ll fix 
it for you to join us to-morrow and try 
your luck again on these conditions: In the 
first place, you got to go right out now and 
wire your sister and tell her that the ball 
you was called out on was right through the 
middle o’ the plate and the best strike you 
ever seen, and that Connie would of re- 
leased you anyway, and that if your sister 
don’t wire right back to Bull, in my care, 
statin’ that she’s reconsidered and it’s still 
on between she and him, you won’t never 
recognize her as your sister.” 

‘And what if I won’t do that?” he says. 

“You won’t get no chance at a job here,” 
says I, “but you'll get the worst lickin’ 
that was ever gave.” 

He sent the telegram and I got a night 
letter this mornin’; addressed to Bull it 
was, but I read it. I’ve been tryin’ to 
locate him all day and he’s goin’ to call up 
as soon as he gets back to his hotel. Every- 
thing’s fixed and to-morrow he’ll feel so 
good that he’s liable to forget himself and 
give us somethin’ but the worst of it. 

As for Martin, if he don’t make good 
with our club it’ll be because he can’t hit 
and not because he’s too scared to try. Ill 
have him too scared o’ me to be scared of 
anything else. 
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Grap 


Here is the most delicious drink of the 
summer: 


Put a small block of ice in a two-quart glass 
pitcher. Slice in one orange, a banana, two 
or three pieces of pineapple and add such 
berries as are in season. Pour over this one 
quart of water and one pint of RED WING 
Grape Juice. Decorate with mint and allow 
to stand until seasoned. Serve in stemmed 
glasses. 


Be sure that you use 


ED WII 


the 


GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


For sherbets, puddings and a score of other 
dainty dishes, you will find Red Wing in- 
comparable. Our free booklet gives the 
recipes. Write for it. 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Sales Branches: Chicago, New York 


Boston, San Francisco 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Lymans, Ltd., Montreal—Dunn-Hortop, Ltd., Toronto—W. H. 
Escott Co., Ltd., Winnipeg— Baird & Peters, St. John, N. B.— 
A. & W. Smith Co., Halifax, N. S.— Martin & Robertson, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Tissue of Dreams) 


pA it are woven the dreams of fair 
women. 

By means of it the dreams come true. 

Without beauty, formless, flimsy; it’ cannot be 
pictured. Useless in itself, given hardly a thought; 
accepted, like bread, as a necessity of life. 

The paper dress pattern is the magic key to the 
goal of heart’s desire. The means to:the end that 
every woman seeks—to be well dressed; distinctively, 
fashionably. 

In use for fifty years, yet always changing, always 
new—have you ever stopped to consider the miracle, 
the romance in the tissue paper Butterick pattern 
that you buy so casually for the paltry sum of fifteen 
or twenty cents? 

Ogden, New York, Memphis, Cape Town, 
Petrograd, it matters not where you live, the pattern 
enables you to make your own gowns—easily— 
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perfectly —after the 
latest ideas of all the 
great style-creators of 
the world. Back of 
the humble pattern 
is the Butterick 
fashion organization, 
covering the entire civilized globe. 


Wherever 
and whenever a new style is born Butterick artists 
are present. 


And it matters not where you live, you have 
the Paris and New York styles as soon as Paris 
and New York. It matters not where you live, 
if you are well dressed today in your home town, 
you are well dressed for London, Vienna, Paris, 
Buenos Aires. 


The Butterick pattern has made style international 
and simultaneous. 
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Not only did Butterick’s invention of the dress 
pattern make it possible for women the world over 
to make their own clothes well, stylishly and with 
individuality; but it enables you to have two modish 
costumes for what one would cost otherwise. 


Do you realize that you never really buy a paper 
pattern? It is a dress you are buying. It is the 
chic costume you saw pictured in the magazine 
that you have really ‘‘bought’’ before ever you 
go to the store for your pattern. You cannot 
wear twenty cents’ worth of tissue paper pattern. 
It is merely a ‘‘blue-print”’ or working-plan to 
enable you to construct the gown; and useless 
in itself. 


As you walk up to the pattern counter you are 
not thinking of a tissue pattern, but of the silk you 


are about to buy at the next counter; the buttons, 
the lining—the new corsets and shoes you are 
going to have to complete your costume; to ‘‘make 
you new all over.”’ 


Yet it is the unconsidered, ridiculously inexpen- 
sive paper pattern that makes all these things 
possible; makes it possible for you to dress so 
stylishly, so economically, so individually. Makes it 
possible for the merchants of America to sell yearly 
three hundred million yards of cloth and other dry 
goods beyond estimate. 


There is no thing so cheap and yet so valuable; so 
common and yet so little realized; so unappreciated 
and yet so beneficent as the paper dress pattern. 
Truly one of the few great elemental inventions in 
the world’s history—the Tissue of Dreams. 
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PERFECT . NUNSING 


HITTING, 


WEAR 
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UNION 
SUITS" 


Form-fitting knitted and loose-fitting woven garments 


Which Do You Prefer For Summer Comfort? 


O YOU like form-fitting knitted garments? 


In. 


Munsingwear you can get them in fabrics so 
sheer they weigh but a few ounces—and in a variety 


of summer styles, 
underwear? 


or do you prefer loose-fitting 


The Munsingwear Line now includes loose-fitting athletic 
garments for men in a variety of woven fabrics of beautiful design— 


accurately sized. 


Both kinds made the satisfactory 
correct ft, 


means perfection of finish, 
durability. 


comfort, washability and 


For samples of fabrics, style illustrations and name of Mun- 
singwear dealer in your town, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASK FOR © 


Form-fitting 
knitted suits for men, 


women, children 


WANTED— —AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions’’ and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
pS dia eect he Od Ni phe aa aera Subgepeien rN ee 


EAT AND GROW THIN 


Satisfying menus that will take off weight with- 
out starving you. Tells what you can eat, not 
what you can’t. ousands are following 
these rules successfully. Safe. Practical. 
Effective. Price $1. Postage extra. At any 
bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
Over 100,000 packages are being used 
by the German and Allied troops 
at the front. Nothing rests the feet 
so quickly and thoroughly. It takes 
the friction from the Shoe, the sting 
out of Corns and Bunions and makes 
walking a delight. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. Try it TO-DAY. 
Sold everywhere, 25 cts. Don’t accept 
any substitute. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N:Y. 


“Oh! What 
Rest and 
Comfort’ 


7 Munsine : 


Loose-fitting 
woven athletic suits 
jor men 


That Protect and Pay 


PATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


IN STEEL DRUMS 
FOR PRIVATE USE 


The MOTOR 
OL 


that’s Clean 


TIONA OIL Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Gastight | 
wf Saves Gas 
Can’t Misfire 
Cleans Itself 
Guaranteed a 
year. Lasts4to 
Syears. Ask for 
““Bougie Mer- 
cedes” and the 
Pro-mo-tor for 
Ford cars. 
"Your dealer or 


HERZ & CO. 
245 W.55thSt.,N.Y.C. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


for any young woman to say—even if she 
knows in her heart they’re ridiculous.” 

“They were not absurd. I meant them. 
You had no business to be there to hear— 
to know. You let me talk when I was un- 
strung. You spied—it amounted to that.” 

“Tet it stand that way. I do know and 
I’m going to meddle. You hate Diversity 
because it isn’t New York City. You talk 
recklessly to a stranger. The sum of the 
matter is that you are steering for a big 
unpleasantness. If you don’t like things as 
they are, what is the sense of putting in 
your time making them worse? Pretty 
soon you'll talk and think and gloom your- 
self into doing something that’ll smash the 
china. So I’m going to meddle. Of course 
I don’t know you, and I haven’t any per- 
sonal interest in you. But I’m interested 
in you as a sociological specimen. As such 
I’m going to be polite to you, and as enter- 
taining as possible while we’re at Mrs. 
Stickney’s table. I shall expect you to be 
humanly politetome. Doyouunderstand?”’ 

She looked at him queerly, almost appre- 
hensively. When she replied her voice was 
low, not cold, not friendly. Jim’s will had 
encountered her will and been the stronger. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You'll be reasonably decent—so Mrs. 
Stickney won’t lose her appetite?” 

““Yes. In the house. But nowhere else. 
And I shall hate you—hate you.” 

“That’s enough for a beginning.” 

““And don’t you dare to watch me. Don’t 
dare to pry into my affairs. Don’t dare to 
interfere with me in any way.” 

““Miss Ducharme, if you fell into the 
river it would be only human for me to fish 
you out. Drowning isn’t the worst thing 
there is. Folks who would jump into the 
water after you would stand by and let 
trouble come to you which would make 
you wish you could drown. A man has the 
right to interfere. Humanity gives it to 
him. It’s silly to think I have the right to 
save your life from a physical danger but 
haven’t the right to save you from the other 
kind. You say it’s none of my business. It 
is my business. What threatens any human 
being is the business of every other human 
being, if he weren’t too lazy or too hide- 
bound or too conventional to admit it. You 
have brains—or you wouldn’t be in the 
state of mind you are. You know logic 
when you meet it face to face—and that 
was logic. The trouble with you is ambi- 
tion that has fermented in the can.” 

“You are a bumptious young man,” 
said hotly. ‘‘You’re full of schoolbook 
theories. What do you know about a 
woman? About her problems? What do 
you know about anything? You haven’t 
lived yet. I’m a dozen years older than 
you—in knowing what the world is. You 
talked idealistic nonsense the other day 
about the good there is in the world; you’re 
talking idealistic nonsense to-day. You’re 
a cub altruist. What you think is humani- 
tarianism is merely impertinence. Altruism 
is just a word in the dictionary.” 

“T knew you had brains,” said Jim, 
“and I'll bet you disagree with Mrs. Stick- 
ney about woman’s sphere. She says every 
woman ought to be bossed by a man—and 
shouldn’t be allowed the vote till she’s a 
grandmother.” 

““T don’t agree. A woman is an individ- 
ual, complete—she needs no man for a 
complement. Her abilities are as great, 
her potentialities as strong. She has the 
right to own herself, to guard herself, to 
reach out for the life she wants as a man 
does. Because her risk in life is greater she 
has the right to more than equality: she has 
the right to special privilege and special 
protection. She has the right to demand 
that she be put in a condition where she can 
protect her treasures, material, physical, 
spiritual. And how can she do it as things 
are? Less than half the world—in trou- 
sers—holds the majority in captivity, exer- 
cising the rights of conquerors. You make 
laws to bind us. Men make laws respecting 
the peculiar problems of women—when men 
know less of women and their problems 
than they do of the mound builders. We 
don’t ask to make your laws—only men 
can make laws for men; but we do demand 
to make our own laws. We demand that 
weapons be placed in our hands for our own 
defense. With some of the theories I do not 
agree, but I do insist that women should 
not be left—in the condition they are now— 
as the women of a sacked city, at the ay 
of the conquerors.’ 
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“You have thought, haven’t you? ve | 
haps not altogether healthily, but kee: Il 
Dinner-table conversations won’t be trite.” | 

“Thought! What has there been to do { 
in Diversity but think? And the more] 
think, the more I comprehend, the worse 
the handcuffs cut into my wrists. Some 
day it will become unendurable.”’ | 

“And then,” Jim said, “I shall jumpinto _ 
the water after you. We'll take altruism 
out of the dictionary for that one time 
anyhow.” 

She said nothing, moved toward the door, 

“Our agreement is sealed?” he asked, 
““We are to act toward each other like ordi- 
narily polite human beings while we sre 
the house?”’ : 

“Yes,” she said over her shoulder, 

““ Are we to shake hands on it?” ae 

“No,” she said sharply and went out 
carrying herself lightly, with splendid poles 
eye-delighting grace. 

Jim felt a tinge of regret that her falls 
was not lovely. With the intellect that 
was hers, he thought gravely, with 
beauty of line and motion, beauty of face | 
would have made her a miracle. But she _ 
was no miracle. She was a small, oy 
burdened, vainly protesting girl who hi 
fought her way alone to such ideals as she 
possessed. With her will she thought s 
had molded her own soul. She did n 
know that souls are never subject to fin 
processes; she did not know that 
soul is a single drop from the great ocean 
Divinity, coming to us in such purity ast 
great ocean possesses, to be made more pu 
or to be defiled by our acts—but never 
be altered by our wills. One day wou 
come when she would call up her soul before _ 
her and know it as she did not know it now. 


Jim’s final thought on the matter at 


“ 


that Marie was not a modern woman, n 
an advanced woman, but a primitiy 
woman, an atavism, fighting as her remot- 
est mother must have fought for the very j 
right to be. t 
vill ; . 
ee mills started as well as any new 
mills could be expected to start. They 
did not run perfectly; minor defects 
veloped, machines ran stiffly, hot bo: 
developed, belts required tightening; | 
Jim Ashe was willing to praise his mil-+ — 
wrights for good work done. As he walked 
through the big plant between rows of 
machines which chugged or punched or 
sawed rhythmically; as he watched hard- — 
wood logs crawl up the slide at the rear of 
the mill, and pass through a multitude of 
processes to emerge into the warehouse 
finished clothespins or dishes or bowls, he 
felt a sense of pride in the thing he was . 
ing. He was drawing straight from Nature 
to minister to the necessities of man. 
was no ignoble task. a 

If profits came to him, they would ie. 
honestly earned profits, the result of labor. 
He was not wasting as timber had been 
wasted before his day. Every scrap of 
wood that came into his mill was utilized. 
Modern machinery made possible a saving 
in timber that thirty years ago would have 
run into hundreds of millions of feet of pine, 
had the pioneer wasters availed themselves 
of it. Thin band saws turned a minimum 
of each log into ashes; with them Jim got 
seven boards where old-time circular saws 
had been able to give but six. Resaws re- 
deemed the slabs, took from them the finest 
gold of the timber which lay just under the 
bark. In other days slab piles had been 
known to burn constantly for years, a sav- 
age waste. Sawdust, remnants of slabs, 
edgings furnished the fuel which gave him 
his power. Here was nothing of which to - 
be ashamed; much to justify pride. Here 
was an enterprise a man might defend 
before the court of posterity. 

But if the mills ran to Jim’s satisfaction 
at first they did not improve as he de 
manded. In ten days from the begin 
there swept over the plant a pestilence ol 
mishaps, each mishap causing the shutdown — 
of a department, sometimes of the whole 
mill. It did not abate, but continued mad- — 
deningly. The shrill toot of the little whistle 
which commanded the engineer to st 
motion became a throb in a sore tooth to 
Jim. Each accident was small; the to 
them reached dangerous magnitude. : 

Jim called in Nelson, head millwright 
and his superintendent, John Beam. T! 
came wearing the faces of harried m 

“Tn three days,”’ Jim said shortly, “‘we 
lost five hours in shutdowns. Why?” 


” How old will 
your home be 20 
years from now ? 


HOME, like a man, is 


no younger than its 


res fitit 


arteries. The pipelines upon } 


which the water supply, heat 
and drainage depend, are the 
arteries of your home. 


The home that is piped with 
Byers is secure against pipe 
failure for all time. 


In hundreds of build- 
ings, Byers Pipe, after 
thirty years of efficient 
service, is today in 
constant use. 
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The protective silicates inter- 
mingled with iron have made 
rust and corrosive resistance 
synonymous with 
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A home is built for perma- 
nency. You and your family 
intend to live in it for a 
long time. 


For ten to twenty dollars 
extra at the time you build, 
you can buy lifelong security 
against pipe failure in homes 
costing up to $10,000 and 
more expensive homes in 
proportion. This slightly 
higher extra cost is dis- 
tributed over a period of 
years— making the entire 
cost of pipe security less 
than one dollar a year to you. 


Write for Byers Book of 
Pipe Information 
A-M-BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


23 Sullivan St. 11 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St. 
New YorkCity Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


‘Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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“Every night,’’ said Nelson, “‘ we inspect 


every belt, every pulley, every gear, every | 


machine. We make sure nothing is wrong— 
and next day a dozen things go wrong. 

“The last shutdown was for a split pulley 
on the main shaft. I went over that shaft 
last night myself. That pulley was as tight 
and sound as any pulley could be. And it 
twisted off this morning. We had to shut 
down yesterday to fix the main driving belt. 
Four rivets had come loose and she’d have 
pulled clean apart. There wasn’t a sign of 
a loose rivet night before last, I’d take my 
oath on it.’” He looked gloomily out of the 
window. The thing was twanging on his 
nerves as well as on Jim’s. 

“John and I aren’t trying to make ex- 
cuses for ourselves. We’d be tickled to 
death to take the blame if we could only fix 
it onto ourselves. What makes me want 
to roll over and howl is that we can’t fix it 
any place. In spite of all we can do these 
things happen. It’s just as he says about 
what he’s seen. Things I know were sound 
and in perfect runnin’ condition at night 
goes wrong in the mornin’. And how in 
blazes are we goin’ to explain the nails?” 

“What nails?” Jim asked. 

“Tn the logs. Every sawyer expects to 
find some nails when he’s sawin’ maple. 
Especially in a sugar country. They was 
drove in to hold sap buckets. But a man 
don’t expect to find ’em in beech and 
birch—and he don’t expect to find brand- 
new tenpenny nails neither. The saw filer’s 
tearin’ his hair. If it keeps on we won’t 
have a saw to cut with on the big mill. You 
know what a nail’ll do to a saw, Mr. Ashe.”’ 

“Why doesn’t the sawyer keep his eyes 
open for them?”’ Jim snapped. 

“Keep his eyes open! Mr. Ashe, before 
he puts a log on the carriage now he goes 
over it from end to end. You can’t see a 
nail that’s countersunk so the head’s half 
an inch in.” 

““The way you say that sounds as if you 
meant something. Out with it.” 

“T mean,” said Nelson doggedly, “that 
it looks to me as if somebody was plantin’ 
them nails so’s we’d saw into ’em. I mean 
it looks to me like somebody sneaked in 
here and tampered with things after we get 
through inspectin’. I mean that the things 
that’s happened in this mill couldn’t ’a’ 
happened without bein’ helped to happen.” 

John Beam nodded his head in agree- 
ment. 

“‘That’s nonsense,” Jim said emphati- 
cally. 

“Maybe it is. Maybe a crazy man’s 
doin’ it. But, Mr. Ashe, it’s bein’ done. I 
know it as well as if I’d seen the feller 
doin’ it.”’ 

‘How about the watchmen?” 

‘* All of ?em worked for us in the old mills. 
’*Tain’t none of them. I’d take my Bible 
oath on that.” 

Jim sat silent a moment, scowling at the 
floor. “You men know what shutdowns 
mean,” hesaid. ‘‘Here’s five hours in three 
days—half a day’s time gone. That means 
a loss in wages alone of a hundred dollars. 
Which is asmall part of it. It’s got to stop. 
I don’t care whether these accidents are ac- 
cidents or whether somebody is arranging 
them—they’ve got to quit, and quit sudden. 
Suppose we lose a hundred dollars every 
three days. That’s two hundred a week 
and ten thousand a year. Have you talked 
about this to anybody?” 

“No,” said Nelson. Beam shook his 
head. 

“Ts there any talk in the mill?” 

“‘Haven’t heard any.” 

“Well, keep quiet about it. If you fel- 
lows are right, we don’t want to advertise 
it. Now clear out of here and do the best 
you can. Keep your eyes open. Don’t get 
suspicious of anybody till you have mighty 
good reason. I’d hate to think it was any 
of the crew.” 

“It’s somebody that knows the run of 

ce Yes.”’ 

“What possible reason could anybody 
have, Mr. Ashe 2a 

“That'll be my job—to find out. This 
suspicion of yours is upsetting. I want to 
think about it. Then I’ll do something.” 

Nelson’s eyes twinkled as he glanced 
sideways at Beam. As they went out Jim 
heard him say in a low tone: 

“You bet he’ll do somethin’—and it’ll 
come sudden and astonishin’. Sudden 
Jim!’ There was a note of affection in 
Nelson’s voice as he pronounced the name. 

Jim settled down to think about it. That 
someone was planning deliberately to 
cripple the plant by injuring its machinery 
was illogical. It affronted Jim’s reason. 
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Pop Corn 
The National Treat 


Look in your town for the up-to- 
date store, theatre, restaurant, news- 
stand or concession that now has the 
self-running Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
Machine. 

Watch the super-human way it 
pops, removes the unpopped grains 
and butters each fluffy, white morsel 
evenly—with pure creamery butter. 

Then buy a 5c bag or a 10c carton 
and taste this delicious new discovery 
—the pop corn with the toasty flavor! 

You will eat it all and go back for 
more fresh, crackling, fluffy, white 
Butter-Kist— made only by the pat- 
ented Butter-Kist Machine. 

To avoid imitations, insist on the 
bag or carton with the Butter-Kist 
trademark. 


Butter-Kist Profits $3120 
Yearly from Waste Space 


Owned and Endorsed by Hundreds of High-Class 


Drug Stores Confectioners Grocers 
Picture Theatres | Department Stores 


Cigar Stores 5-and-10-Cent Stores 
Restaurants News-Stands 
Billiard Parlors Fairs Concessions, Etc. 


We'll send any business man scores of signed 
sales records from trustworthy concerns in all 
sized towns down to 300 population to prove how 
: Pte the Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is earning 

Scores of Records them $600 to $3120 NET profits yearly, and more. 


B How the human-like motion of their machines 
Like These— makes people stop and stand spell-bound—how 
Names on Request they can’t resist Butter-Kist’s coaxing fragrance— ee; 
Druggist, Ottawa, I. (10,000 |» how the toasty flavor brings them back from a 
pop.), $582.50 in 86 days. bi blocks around for more. 
Confectioner, Larershire, N.Y ; : 
am stay Let Profits Buy This Machine 
eigisa cenit eink ne 10 Make a small payment down and you can 
days. ie have this machine making money one hour after 
Dept. Store, Philadelphia, $1085 | arrival. Earnings soon pay off the balance. 
first month. i Stands anywhere—occupies only 26x32 inches 
ee tse pont Warsaw, Ind. of floor space. Beautiful oak, mahogany or 
r pop.), $500 in 3 months. : 5 . fF F 
Grodestl wake! Forentexta0 white enameled cabinet with plate glass sides— 
(1,400 pop.), $4 to $6 per day. | fitted for the finest interior. Capacity, 70c to 
Lunch Room, Fostoria, 0. (9,597 $4.00 per hour. All-year-round business with 
Pop.), $235 in 29 days. . splendid family trade. 
yee ois Mi ee “rye: ° ” 
RTT Get “Little Gold Mine” Book 
pepe elt Seat fe This valuable book gives actual proof of 


profits, photographs, pay-from-your-profits plan ~ 
and full details. Sent free to any business man. Pee 
Mail This FREE Coupon peSaliey Le 
Delay is costly—you men already in business hag 
lose Ae to $10 a day without this — oe es mee 
machine. So send this coupon 
for our free book today—NOW. oe sone 
" Pasi g. Company 
No obligation whatever. 552 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Holcomb & Hoke a er eee yous Butter- 
. <ist photo-book— 
Manufacturing Co. 4 ‘The Little Gold Mine” 
552 Van Buren Street with sales records, proof of 


Indianapolis, Ind. profits and full information. 
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of Pop Corn Machines 14 he 


in the World 


Business 
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CAMERAS € SPEEDEX 


Camera value is not alone in 
the camera design nor in the 
lens or shutter, but in the 
proper way in which these ele- 
ments are combined. More 
than half a century of experi- 
ence in camera making has 
taught the Ansco Company 
the proper balance. 
camera manufacturers have had 
that long experience. 


ful exact radius 
automatic adjust- 
able focusing de- 
vice and many 
useful refinements. 


The 1916 Ansco Cat- 
alog tells the whole story. 
Get it from the nearest 
Ansco dealer, or write to 
us for one and a specimen 
picture on Cyko Paper 
made by the camera in 
which you are interested. 
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No other 


Extra values in the Ansco, 
for which you pay nothing, 
are the exclusive features for 
taking pictures easily and with 
certainty—such as the wonder- 
finder, the 


No.3A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 314 in. x 5 in. 
Prices, $20.00 to $27.50, 
depending on equipment. 
Other Anscos $2.00 up. 
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SUNSET 


SUNSET is the low collar that is so 
becoming for most every summer 
occasion. Its Graduated tie-space 
and tie-protecting shield are exclu- 
sive comfort features in 
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4 that save your tie, time 
and temper. 


Reflector—the spaced 
collar and 


Softop—with starched 
band and soft top are 
i *\ Za _the favored new models. 
SOFTOP 9 Ask your dealer or write us 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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Yet it was:a theory impossible to dismiss. 
It must be considered. In that case, who 
had an adequate motive? Nobody, so far 
as Jim could see at first glance. 

He set up the possibilities, only to knock 
them down one by one. It might be the 
work of a man with a mania for malicious 
destruction. Highly improbably, thought 
Jim. It might be workmen or a workman 
with a grievance practicing sabotage. But 
so far as Jim knew there was no discon- 
tent; the crew were satisfied; there had 
been no complaints, no unrest. That pos- 
sibility must be dismissed. It might be 
some individual in Diversity with a grudge 
to work off against the company. But Jim 
had never heard of conflict between the 
company and a citizen, nor had unfriendli- 
ness developed since his arrival. This, too, 
was dismissed. 

Who had an interest in the failure of the 
concern? A thought which lay deep in his 
mind, which he had hoped to conceal even 
from himself, obtruded: The Clothespin 
Club. As an organization of men who had 
fought upward through adverse conditions, 
against obstacles, side by side with his 
father, Jim did not believe them guilty. 
But organizations of honorable business 
men often employ underlings, concerning 
whose methods their masters neglect to 
make close inquiry. Might this not be the 
case? It was the sole possibility to stand 
erect before Jim’s reason. 

The Club brought up speculations on 
Morton J. Welliver—which led to Michael 
Moran and Zaanan Frame. They led to the 
Diversity Hardwood Company, of which 
Moran was now the head. Should the Ashe 
Clothespin Company fail, who was most 
likely to succeed it? Who would be in the 
best position to take over the wreck and 
operate it? To that question there was but 
one answer—the Diversity Hardwood Com- 
pany. Now Jim became obsessed by a real 
suspicion—and he would act upon it until 
evidence showed him he was at fault. He 
would move on the theory that Welliver, 
Moran and Frame were not clean of hand. 
Frame! What had he to base a suspicion of 
Zaanan Frame upon? Nothing but an evi- 
dent acquaintance with Welliver, a patent 
closeness of relation to Moran. No, the old 
justice’s name must stand among the 
suspected. 

““Where’s Mr. Ashe?”’ roared an angry 
voice in the outer office. 

Jim heard Grierson’s parchment voice 
give the direction, and heavy feet pounded 
down the hall to his door. Watson, foreman 
of the veneer room, burst in, a huge veneer 
knife in his arms—no mean weight. 

“Look at that,’ he said belligerently, 
dropping the knife on Jim’s desk with a 
bang. ‘‘Look at that! Two knives this 
mornin’.”’ 

There was plain to view a generous nick 
on the cutting edge. 

“What did it?” Jim asked. 

“Nail. Twice this morning. Now I’ve 
got to shut down one lathe till the other 
knife’s ground down. What kind of timber 
is this anyhow, with nails hid all over it?” 

“Nothing the matter with your eyesight, 
is there?” 

Watson glared at Jim, shook a grimy 
finger at him. 

“‘T kin see nails as far as anybody, but I 
can’t look through an inch of timber to ’em. 
We always look out for nails, but it’s easy 
to see ’em. Bolts come to us from the vats 
with the bark peeled, and mostly the peel- 
ers get the nails with their spuds. But no- 
body kin see a nail that’s sunk an inch and 
the hole plugged. Yes, sir, that’s what I 
mean. The hole was plugged!”’ 

““How do you know?” 

“Strip of veneer showed it. Slice of plug 
was still stickin’ in. And we went over a 
dozen more bolts with a fine-tooth comb. 
We found one with a spot in it that looked 
suspicious. Dug it out and it was a plug! 
And we notched in and hit the nail. Now 
what does that mean?” 

“Tt means you’re to keep your mouth 
shut about it, and tell some kind of a story 
to your gang to keep their mouths shut.”’ 

“Somebody’s goin’ to get hurt,’”’ Watson 
said darkly. 

“Yes,” said Jim slowly, ‘‘somebody is 
going to get hurt—bad.” 

“T s’pose I'll have to look over every 
bolt with opery glasses,’’ growled Watson. 

“T’ll give you a man who is to do nothing 
else. Tell Beam I said so.” 

Jim put on his coat and hat and went to 
dinner. His physical machine was such 
that it required nourishment, no matter 
what was happening to the mental depart- 
ment. Some men lose their appetites when 


things go wrong. Not so Jim Ashe. Some 
men drown their troubles in drink. Jim had 
his drowned three times daily in hunger, 
When he had eaten his dinner—for the 
Widow Stickney had only vaguely heard of 
a strange custom of moving that meal along 
till six o’clock, and having a thing at noon 
called luncheon; to her, luncheon was some- 
thing you put up in a basket and took to a 
picnic—he leaned back in his chair for his 
usual midday chat with the old lady. 
“You’ve lived here long, Mrs. Stickney?” 
“Born in ie coun 
“You ought to be pretty well acquai 
with folles hereabout#aiam re 
“Don’t have to live here long to be that. 
Everybody you meet is boilin’ over with 
anxiety to give you the true life history of 
everybody else. You kin git to know Di- 
versity consid’able well in a week, if you’re 
willin’ to listen.’ ‘ 
“Justice Frame’s lived here a long time, 
too, hasn’t he?”’ 
“Him and me was children together.” 
“Mrs. Stickney, I’m not asking this 
wholly out of curiosity. I’m new to you all. 
I’ve got my hands pretty full, and there are 
people in the world who would be glad to 
see me Spill part of my load. It’s a fine 
thing to know whom you can depend on and 
whom you want toshy at. Sol’masking you 
to tell me something about Zaanan Frame.” 
“He’s a stiff-spined old grampus,” said 
the widow promptly. “Him and me 
squabbles so’s the neighbors most come 
a-runnin’ in to part us. He’s powerful set 
on havin’ his own way—and mostly he gits 
it. He’s sharper’n a new sickle. He’s been 
justice of the peace here since before Mary 
Whittaker was born, and Mary’s got a boy 
of ten herself. 
more’n just justice of the peace, but he 
runs the whole blessed county out of his 
office. He’s one of them things the papers 
call a political boss; but if I do say it, 
Zaanan Frame does a good job of it. But he 
runs it so folks git the wuth of their taxes, 
and so that them that wants justice gits it. 
““About dependin’ on him,” she went on 
after drawing a breath, “you won’t never 
find him dodgin’ about underhand. If he 
likes you, he hain’t apt to show it by run- 
nin’ up and kissin’ you in public; and if he 
don’t like you, he don’t cuss you and try to 
hit you with a pebble whenever you meet— 
but you soon git to know. I’ve knowed him 
to give a man he didn’t like all the best of a 
deal—so nobody’d accuse him of workin’ a 
personal spite. I’ve knowed him to refuse 
things to a friend he’d ’a’ done for a 
stranger. They say he stretches the powers 
of his office and does things a justice hain’t 
got no right to do—and I cale’late he does. 
But it’s in time of need for somebody. He 


meddles into folkses’ fam’ly affairs, and 


plans to marry off this girl to that feller— 
which plans mostly works out to his notion. 
“He’s got a sort of notion he was put 
here by God Almighty to be father and 
mother to every man, woman and child 
in the county. But there hain’t no com- 
plaints of him as a parent, though he’s 
a mean-dispositioned, meddlin’, sharp- 
tongued, stubborn-minded old coot. 
“Diversity hain’t given much to sayin’ 
anythin’ but meannesses about folks; we 
don’t speak none about Zaanan, but I cale’- 
late there’s growed men that’ll walk behind 
him to the cemetery with tears a-runnin’ 
down their cheeks, and wimmin that'll be 
sobbin’ and leetle children that’ll know 
what it means to lose their pa. If there’s 
any argument when Zaanan gits to stand 
before the great white throne, he’s got a 
right to say: ‘Wait a minnit, Lord, till we 
kin git in a number of souls that’s here but 


was bound for the other place till I got my 


hands on the reins.’ If you’re worryin’ as 
to where Zaanan Frame stands I kin tell 
you—he stands where it’s honestest and 
rightest for him to stand. My goodness, 
but hain’t I been goin’ on about him! 
Thinkin’ as high of him as I do, it’s a won- 
der I don’t up and make him my third. 


Jim sat gnawing his finger silently for 


many minutes after the widow was done 
speaking. She spoke as one who knew. Jim 


knew she would have testified in a court of 


law just as she had spoken to him. Nor 
would she have spoken so except from cer- 
tainty. He was compelled, therefore, to 
revise his judgments and suspicions. 
“Tf you were in a hard place, Mrs. Stick- 


ney, and needed advice, would you go to 


Zaanan Frame?” 


“T’d hitch up and go at a gallop,” ay 


“iH 
Dy 


said 


T’ll do.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Hain’t never been nothin’ 


i * . . iy 
“That,” said Jim, ‘‘is about what I think 
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“Stretch” and “ 


These Wasteful Twins are Costing American 


Manufacturers $100,000,000 a Year 


The Scientifically-built Leviathan-Anaconda Belting 
eliminates stretch and slip and is adding 10 to 30 
per cent. to the productive capacity of Machines 


HIS Year 1916 will be notable 
in the history of many a busi- 
ness as the year it woke up! 
Plants which have been rest- 
ing fourteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, are now keeping “hree shifts 
busy seven days a week. 

Transmission, which formerly had an 
easy job and plenty of time to recuperate, 
is groaning under a continuous overload. 

The head of the House is personally 

looking into many matters which for- 
merly were classed as ‘‘routine’”’ or ‘‘de- 
partmental,’’ and were run on tradition 
and theory. 
He finds that to speed up machines 
even a little takes power out of all pro- 
portion. He sees that the plant that 
‘‘tust passes’ under ordinary conditions 
falls down when the real test comes. The 
belting that has to be dressed and taken 
up and pampered when a factory is run- 
ning at norma/, is going to be an awful 
expense when that factory is taxed to 
keep up with orders. 


* *K * 


In times like these, sczentifically built 
belting, such as Leviathan-Anaconda, jus- 
tifies itself a thousand times over. 

The average manufacturer has not 
thought much about his belting so long 
as it seemed to be doing the work—any 
more than the average man thinks about 
the muscles in his arm. 

But when a man sees an example of re- 
markable development and realizes how 
weak and flabby his own muscles are, he 
wakes up to his own weakness. 

Probably the severest jolt the manu- 
facturer could get is to compare his own 
figures with those of a plant in which 
Leviathan-Anaconda is used. 

* * * 


The Leviathan-Anaconda user in 19 


industries is beginning to see (and his 


competitor is beginning to fee/), that under 
the stress of present conditions his belting 
is doing its work without special care; ad- 
—equately with power to spare; is handling 
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SEL TING. 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


New York 


CHARLES PURDEN, Birmingham, England 


overloads without shortening its life 
or lessening its endurance. 

The up-to-date factory man and 
the efficiency engineer are alive to 
the facts and when these people want 
results they are specifying Leviathan- 
Anaconda without solicitation. 


* *K * 


One of the oldest of the world’s 
industries is brick making. The art 
came from Babylon and Egypt. Per- 
haps some of the methods did also. 

But there is a modern plant in 
North Carolina, the Cherokee Brick 
Company, where totally new meth- 
ods and new types of machinery have 
been put in by efficiency engineers. 
The plant makes good brick: and 
good looking brick. It is a marvel 
of efficient production and uses the 
last ounce of power delivered to its 
machines. 

There has been no question in 
the minds of the engineers about 
belting. Leviathan is used and its 
records fully justify the judgment of 
the men who chose it. 


* *K * 


Another representative of an an- 
cientindustry is the Chickasaw Mill- 
ing Company. But located in Okla- 
homa, it goes without saying that 
its elevator equipment is as modern 
as any in America. 

A little instance of the strength 
and ruggedness of the Anaconda 
elevator belt in this mill was given 
when the grain elevator became choked 
with grain so that in running it flattened 
out the buckets. he be/t kept on running. 
When it was taken off for new buckets 
not enough stretch was found to make 
it necessary to take it up a single inch. 


* * * 
Leviathan-Anaconda Belts are totally 


unlike any other belts in the world—vari- 
ous-ply, of solid fabric, so impregnated 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


for Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


oO 
el TRANSMITTING MAIN BELTING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
THE M. METT ENGINEERING CO., Petrograd, Russia 


ADOLPHE GRANDJEAN, 211 Rue Lafayette, Paris 


“This belt has been in service over 30 years, 
and has worn down to almost 2-ply — but is still 
giving 100% service. It has very rarely been 
dressed, and it has not been taken up in years.” 


Seattle 
WM. A. CAMPBELL, Havana, Cuba 
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with a special composition, treated, 
stretched and aged as to form a pliable 
belting material well-nigh indestructible. 

They are in no sense a substitute for any other type of 
belting. ‘Vhey are the scientific answer to the power 
transmission problem in nineteen classes of American 
industry. 

By all means have your engineer send for our 
Belting Hand Book. 


But more important, write us, and let us 
show you the man service that comes before 
belt service. 
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Oakland Hight develops full 73 
horsepower. It throttles down on 
high to a walk—or is off again at 
top speed with the smoothness and 
grace of an ocean-going yacht. 


This wonderful car brings to its owner 
the finest form of motoring luxury. 


Yet, despite its quality, it 1s moderate in 
first cost. And, its lightness and efh- 
ciency make it most economical to 
operate. The perfected motor makes every 
atom of gas deliver its full mileage of top 
quality travel. 


Oakland Six, $795, the sensible “‘Six’’ to buy and 
keep—has all the power and smoothness that six 
cylinders assure. And its low-hung, graceful body, 
its lustrous finish, its real leather upholstery and 
complete appointments, stamp it a quality car. 


Oakland Four $/050—a family car of generous 
size and amazing simplicity. So—wno matter what 
your motoring needs, in the complete Oakland line 
you ll find ‘‘an Oakland for you.”’ 


OAK UAN DFM @ TOR CO i Eagan, 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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THE ROOF OF ARMAGEDDON 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Yad we chosen to climb, however, we un- 
trained civilians from sea level must have 
started at dawn; and, at that, we could 
aardly have reached the plateau by dark. 
aven then we should have beenlucky. This 
mountain work is a great tester of flaws in 
middle-aged men. As it was, we should 
mount by mule to the foot of the teliferica, 
ind take the very hardest part of the rise 
na few dazzling minutes. After wereached 
she advanced base, our expert lieutenant 
assured us, there would be no real Alpine 
work, unless luck and the weather enabled 
is to go forward to some of the front trenches 
yn the glacier—only plain climbing. 

_ Dawn brought less fear of telifericas; and 
as we bobbed along a precipitous road on 
‘ittle, sure-footed mountain mules we found 
ourselves gay. The Commander, a small, 
sompact, bullet-headed soldier, all deter- 
mination, leadership and nerve, grew com- 
municative on this subject of war in the 
air. Men had never done anything like it 
oefore, he said. Hannibal and Napoleon 
srossing the Alps? They crossed hundreds 
and hundreds of meters lower than the very 
artillery positions of his boys up there. 
Garibaldi’s famous mountain campaign of 
1866—it was fought below timber line, and 
mostly without artillery. Here was the 
Italian Army fighting, and winning too, on 
the very glaciers. And it was an artillery 
fight; mind that! So we brushed past long 
mule trains going down for fresh loads, past 
files of reservists plodding upward; and 
| There was the teliferica! 

__ Thad been dizzy with imagination when, 
the day before, I saw the stretch of that 
little hand teliferica; but my imagination 
had never conceived anything like this one. 
I should say it was at least half a mile long, 
and it sagged upward to a great cliff. A 
carriage had just started as I looked. It 
became a speck in the distance; it lost itself 
against the gray cliff; a weary time later I 
‘could see it reappear, a speck on the snow 
crown at the top of the cliff. 

We were in the motor shed now; what 
‘with the surroundings, it resembled noth- 
ing so much as a shaft house in the little 
mines of the Colorado Rockies. And now 
the carriage had come down, and an orderly 
was packing it comfortably with blankets 
for the first passage. This carriage is just a 
box, perhaps four feet long by two broad, 
vand afoot and a half deep. Two frames at- 
tach it to the wheels which run on that 
slender cable, and it has just room for two 
men sitting face to face and legs by legs, 
‘with their backs braced against the frames. 
It is like riding through the air in a bread 
‘basket. The terrifying thing about it to 
prospective passengers is the low side rails. 
‘They appear no more than a foot high. It 
‘seems as though the slightest jog would 
spill the passengers. 


Cookery Among the Clouds 


_ Hiatt, the Associated Press man, used 
to beasailor; heisscornful of dizzy heights. 
He and the Commander made the first 
trip. I watched them go, gesticulating as 
they talked, to a point above a certain tall 

rock that edged the deepest chasm. Pres- 

ently I could make them out no more as 
individuals; and then the speck reappeared 
on the snow at the top of the cliff. 
“Don’t you think we’d better have some 
hot soup?” asked the lieutenant suddenly. 
Beside the shaft house a cook was ladling 
soup into the grub cans of a newly arrived 
mule train. We found spare cans and 
begged a ration. For the lieutenant, as I 
understand now, was wise in the soldierly 
technic of holding men to their work. It is 
half the art of being an officer. He had per- 
ceived, without my telling him, that I did 
not like sheer heights—a very common 
form of personal fear—and he was about to 
carry me through. When we packed our- 
selves into the basket; when, with an au 
revoir! from the captain in command of the 
shaft house, we made a slow, halting start, 
gathered speed and shot away, I was still 
taking scalding-hot soup from a tin spoon. 
Just then our lieutenant began to talk. 
“You call this broth, don’t you?” he 
asked. “In London I found they make a 
distinction between the word broth and the 
word soup. What is the exact distinction?”’ 
Thalf perceived what he was doing and I 
clutched at this device for closing imagina- 
tion. All through that flight we talked as 
hard as we could talk—upon Italian cook- 
ing, American cooking, British cooking; 


upon the lack of variety in the preparation 
of English meats and the various ways of 
preparing macaroni; upon corn on the cob, 
and polenta. Once the regular speed of our 
carriage slackened; but, before my imag- 
ination had time to rush to the surface 
and picture what might happen in case it 
stopped altogether, it had gathered speed 
and gone on. 

An object rushed past us in the air. It 
was the other basket, passing on its down- 
ward flight. .The trip was only half over 
then; I thought we had gone farther than 
that! And now the lieutenant removed his 
eyes from mine and began to cast cool 
glances to right and left. I had a secondary 
terror at this moment for fear he would ask 
me to view the scenery, and I should not 
have the moral courage to refuse. But he 
put no such test tomynerve. He let his eyes 
jump back to mine and continued to talk on 
food, drink and good cheer. 

I was facing forward; and, though I kept 
my gaze fixed on his, I could not help see- 
ing what was back of him. That gray cliff 
seemed to be moving toward us. Would 
it ever arrive? It crept and crept. Now it 
seemed I could have reached out and picked 
a bunch of sage-gray lichen which hung 
just behind the lieutenant. And now there 
was a little jar as the wheels ran over a 
brace like a trolley pole. We were travel- 
ing across the snowcap at the top of the 
cliff. I became aware for the first time that 
my fingers were cramped from clutching 
the rail of the basket. 


A Session With the Poets 


We had a little walk in an upland plateau 
after this. Allin a burst we had come from 
the timberline to a place as devoid of life 
as the moon; from a temperate winter to an 
Arctic winter. We could not see the higher 
peaks from here, for round shoulders of 
mountains cut them off. There was not 
even the relief of snow-shedding crags. It 
was all a gigantesque rolling, tumbling 
field of white. The day had come off bright 
and even warm; as we walked the easy 
perspiration of the mountains started on 
our skins so that we shed our overcoats. 
The sky above seemed to have changed 
from the heavenly Alpine blue, which we 
had been marking with joy at the lower 
levels, to a cruel slate-gray. The diamond 
points on the snow began to beat on our un- 
accustomed eyes, so that, on the advice of 
our lieutenant, we slipped the snow glasses 
down from our gray knitted caps. 

And now the lieutenant, born Alpinist 
that he is, began to grow epic in his en- 
thusiasm at finding himself once more in 
the world above timberline—the world of 
his youthful adventures and his long night 
watches under the stars. When he was a 
boy, he said, he used to go alone as far up 
as man dares to go alone, with two days’ 
provisions and some books in his knapsack; 
and up there he used to read and dream. 
He had first read our English poets, he had 
first acquired his passion for Shakspere, 
up here on the higher levels. Over yonder— 
we should see it presently—was a peak that 
his party had been first to scale and to name. 

We were approaching a shaft house. 
Again, as the orderlies packed me into the 
basket, I must shut my imagination and 
control my breath. 

Any soldier will tell you that the second 
time under fire is more trying than the first. 
I found that the same rule holds of telz- 
fericas. Moreover, this was longer than the 
first flight, and, as I learned later—I did 
not look to see—somewhat higher. It 
seemed, at the end, that the cliff would 
never crawl down to me. But the lieuten- 
ant knew all this, and—tactful man—he 
sprang the best device he had, brought up 
his heaviest gun. 

He got me to talk about myself! 

He asked me what I had written; and I 
wallowed in shameful egotism. Then, some- 
where at about the height aboveground of 
all but the tallest skyscrapers, he switched 
the conversation to English literature in 
general. Did I like Shelley? A friend of 
his had translated The Sensitive Plant into 
Italian—and had kept the music of the 
original. Listen! And he began to quote. 
Did I know Shakspere’s Sonnets? And, 
taking my cue from that, I spouted: 


“‘ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love —— 


[Would that cliff never come nearer ?| 
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—and Shaving Cream 


You cannot remove a beard by 
force and you cannot fool a beard 
with a soap that is a shaving soap 
in name only. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap made its reputation 
on the faces of millions of smooth-shaven, 
well-groomed men. 


It is more than a preparation: it is an 
achievement. Its copious lather has the feel 
of cream and the moistening power of a 
cloudburst. It instantly takes the resistance 
out of any beard and soothes the face like a 
lotion. In 75 years it has never shirked its 
job of keeping humanity’s face in order. 


Say ‘‘Williams’ ’’ to any dealer and he will 
lay out four convenient forms—Stick, Pow- 
der, Cream and Liquid. Pick your favorite— 
you cannot go wrong. The form is a matter of 
preference—the quality isa matter of history. 


STICK, POWDER, CREAM, LIQUID 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all four forms, and then 
decide which you prefer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 
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“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLDS TRADE” 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


Why Quantity Means Quality 


Champion Heavy Stone for High 
Powered Cars. 7-18, $1.25. 


The Champion Guarantee 
Complete satisfaction to the 
user — free repair, replace- 
ment or money back. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 114 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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Uniform accuracy is essential 
todependabilityinasparkplug. 
Nothing so quickly detects 
a defect as its rapid multipli- 
cation in quantity production. 


Nothing so quickly enforces 
the correction of a defect as 
the expense entailed by its 
rapid multiplication in quan- 
tity production. 


Quantity production there- 
fore not only encourages but 
actually enforces uniform ac- 
curacy—the essential to de- 
pendable spark plugs. 

We produce over fifty thou- 
sand Champion Dependable 
Spark Plugsevery working day. 

Remember Champion Depend- 
ability—the reason for it—your as- 


surance of it—when you replace the 
spark plugs in your car. 


Your dealer knows which partic- 
ular Champion was developed to 
serve your particular motor. 


See that the name ‘‘Champion”’ 
is on the porcelain—not merely on 
the box. 


$846.30. He writes: 


paid by us. 


Summer Work Pays for 
4 Years in College 


ILDING C. ANDERSON of Washington has paid 
for a four-year course in the University of Minne- 
sota through work done for us during summer months. 


Last summer his work as a representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman netted him 


“This spring I am finishing my fourth year in college on Curtis subscription 
money. I expect to get my bachelor’s degree in June and write to thank you for 
the generous salary and commissions which you have paid me. Without these 
it would have been impossible for me to have had these years in college.” 


The same opportunity which enabled Mr. Anderson to make good is open to you. 
You can go to any college, business school or musical conservatory, all expenses 


Educational Division, Box 448 The Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tender fresh farm-raised poultry—exquisite Golden Cream 
sauce—a few pimentos, mushroomsa’plenty. The great hotels’ 
master dish—for your lunch, supper, guest, outing, 

etc. And so inexpensive—25c or 50c at fine grocers. i 
Direct, at$1.45o0r$2.85halfdoz.express | 
paid if you mention your best grocer. | 
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“Which alters when it alteration finds, 


[I wished the lieutenant wouldn’t look 
down that way.] 


“Or bends with the remover to remove 


(There; he was looking back again. That 
was better.] 

And by this time we were traveling above 
snow again. Inall the three hundred years of 
Shakspere I doubt that he was ever recited 
under such circumstances. 

There were more flights after this, but I 
was growing inured; and I dared occa- 
sionally to look down. Once we passed 
fifty feet over a trail. The men of a mule 
train stopped to gaze up at us; I could 
catch the glint of white teeth in their open, 
gaping mouths. After the heights we had 
already shot, this fifty feet did not seem to 
disturb me at all. Yet had we been 
dumped out there we should have died as 
suddenly and thoroughly as though we had 
been dropped from four hundred and fifty 
feet. Of all human emotions, I dare say, 
none—not even love—is so illogical as fear. 

Now I have described this Arctic land- 
scape as lifeless, but that is reckoning 
without the army; for all the way up, 
even before we abandoned the mules, we 
had been getting glimpses of a wonderful 
organization, trafficking back and forth, 
doing in orderly fashion a hundred diverse 
things. Sometimes, as you stood in a bowl 
of the mountains, the trails seemed alive 
with crawling men and mules. 

It kept reminding me of that old rush to 
Leadville in ’79, when all the adventurers 
of the Western World packed up and 
climbed across the snow to death or treas- 
ure. Only in those old days of the Rockies 
the crowds were colorful and picturesque— 
flaming cowboy bandannas flashed at you 
along the trails; rumbling old stagecoaches 
stuck beside you in the mud; there were 


” 


| jingling silver spurs, carved Mexican hat- 


bands, and the crude finery of frontier 
women. Here all was sober olive-gray. 
At one point a gang of soldier laborers 
dug a new road with pick and crowbar 
and blasting powder. At another a gang 
cleared, with heart-shaped shovels, the way 
through an old road that had been smoth- 
ered in an avalanche. 

Once, in this day’s wanderings or the 
next, I saw along a white mountainside a 
long string of men, looking like flies gath- 
ered on a sugared cord. When I put the 
glasses on them I found they were dragging 
a gun, mounted on sledges. Up they went, 
making almost imperceptible progress, 
across a slope on which a man could 
scarcely stand without the help of steps. 
Everywhere were trains of mules, lurching 
along the edges of precipices, packed with 
explosives, with shells, with food, with 
clothing, with that variety of supplies 
which civilized men need to live and fight 
in the Arctics of the Temperate Zone. 


Life on Top of the World 


You could see here the organization of an 
army as by diagram; you cannot see it so 
in flat country like Belgium or Flanders. 
You understood why, for every ten men on 
the firing line, a hundred are working 
behind; and why the man behind is more 
important sometimes than the man on the 
line. 

The organization seemed to my inex- 
perienced civilian eyes a perfect thing. I 
could notice no hitches anywhere, no 
leisurely methods, no undue haste, and 
no jams in the traffic. Everywhere, even to 
the Roof of Armageddon, I was to find the 
men well fed, well equipped, lacking no 
necessity. I remarked this to a Florentine 
captain I met somewhere up on the higher 
mountain levels, adding that the Germans, 
so proud of their teamwork, should see 
what the Italians had done. 

“Ah!” said my Florentine. ‘This effi- 
ciency of which the Germans are so proud— 
it ig an attempt to conquer by mediocrity. 
It cannot be done. The one thing always 
better than efficiency—it is genius!’’ 

He should know—this Florentine—hay- 
ing sprung from the little town that pro- 
duced more genius in two centuries than 
many great nations in their whole history! 


By mule, by teliferica, and by legs, we 
came at last to that point among the 
mountains where there was safety from 
avalanches, where many troops were gath- 
ered, and where we were to make our start 
against the glacier. We were near the 
higher peaks now, those gray pinnacles 
that shoot up above the very ice fields. To 
this point, as I have said, only the most 
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hardy and expert mountaineers came 
winter before the war; and they seld 
and as a kind of stunt. Even in summ 
was too hard and high a climb for 
mountain goatherds; 
flocks lower down. 


foot or hoof on the solitudes was the wild — 
chamois. “a 

It was melting a little now, and along ¢ 
path to camp we even trod on a little mu 
But this path must have run across a 
ridge; for just beside it a soldier starting 
a piece of military work was boring throug 
the snow, looking for a foundation, 
rammed and rammed, and his steel went 
down for six or seven feet before it rang on 
rock. > 

Soldiers were coming our way now—at 
first a group of officers, who greeted us after 
the fashion of the Italian Army, by saluting 
and giving their names; and then a horde — 
of soldiers, turning out to gape at the unpar- 
alleled spectacle of civilians in such a place, — 

They might have been Gurkhas or 
Apache Indians, for their complexions, 
That glare of sun on snow, which was turn- 
ing my own face a feverish lobster red, had 
tinted them not only brown but almost 
black. The North Italian is not especially 
dark; there are as many gray-eyed men 
among the Alpini as brown-eyed; as many — 
brown-haired men as black-haired. But 
the sun spares no complexion up here. 


ie 
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Some Real Skylarking 


The camp was like other camps; it is 
better that I should not describe it. Here, 
as elsewhere in the real mountains, we saw 
no aéroplanes. The highest fighting in the — 
Alps is almost at the extreme possible ele- — 
vation of the aéroplane flight; the aviator 
who dared it would merely skim the peaks — 
and passes, an easy target. eo. 

While we stood there numerous soldiers — 
with packs on their backs and ice clamps 
over their shoulders raced down a snowy 
declineintocamp. They werefrolickinglike 
boys—snowballing; washing one another's — 
faces; coming on by great, vaulting leaps. — 

“They are just back from the trenches,” 
said the officer in command. 4 

Now I had seen many men of many 
armies “‘just back from the trenches,” and 
the contrast here struck me at once. The 
others had shown the strain in pinched 
faces and weary movements; but the Alpini — 
came back larking. The men of these 
peaks, fighting not only the enemy but 
Nature, weary leagues and heights away 
from civilization, are the most cheerful 
warriors I haveseenin Armageddon. Why, 
I cannot guess—unless it be the nobility 


bred of the mountains. 
When we had finished luncheon, which a 
sergeant cooked for us over a spirit stove, - 
our lieutenant inspected the kit and equip- 
ment of his little command and issued 
orders. Our great, steel-barred Alpine boots 
were wet in spite of the thorough greasing — 
Giacomo had given them that morning. It 
is hard to keep dry feet in thawing weather. 
Those boots must be greased again. We 
must put on two fresh pairs apiece of heavy 
woolen socks. Our big double sweaters, our 
masklike woolen caps and our long mittens — 
had come up in our knapsacks by teliferica — 
and soldier-back. Another squad of sol- 
diers would carry them and our overcoats 
up to the point where we might need wraps — 
badly. 7 
“Tt is warm enough now,” explained the — 
lieutenant; “but you never know. And 
see!” He pointed upward. From the — 
higher peaks, in the direction of our course, — 
tufts and whirls of white snow mist were — 
blowing. ‘‘There is wind and a tempest 
over there,” he said. fe 
Then he issued the orders of the day. — 
The mountains rose above us, shoulder on — 
shoulder, to the gray serrated crags which — 
Between: two of these 
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the ascent until we lost it completely. All 
along the way were men; up toward the 
pass they showed merely as the faintest 
specks. I noticed after a time that two ol 
these specks were moving downward, and 
moving fast. I got them with the field 
glasses. They were ski runners, cavalry ol 
the mountains, coasting. As I looked, the 
foremost reached the top of a short slope. 
He rose with the grace and skim of an aéro- 
plane “taking the air.’ He soared; he 
came down in a flurry of snow and sped on. 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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THE MORE A MAN KNOWS ABOUT 
MOTOR CARS, THE MORE EAGER 
HE IS TO OWN A CADILLAC 


HEN a man becomes the owner of his 

first motor car, even an inferior prod- 

uct represents to him—for the time 
being—the acme of elegance and the height 
of enjoyment. 

It is such an innovation that he feels almost as 
if he were living in a new world. 

He revels in its achievements. 

He excuses its faults and dismisses any fore- 
bodings which may arise in his mind—with 
the honest belief that it is a good car. 

But, after a while, conditions change. 

He makes observations; he contrasts his car 
with others which he might have owned—and 
the contrast disturbs him. 

Now that the first enthusiasm of ownership has 
faded, he begins to feel that his car is not 
entirely befitting his station, and that it does 
not measure up to the standard of what he 
would like it to be. 

He inquires into the merits of various cars—he 
traces their “‘ancestry.” 

And, as he becomes more familiar with motor 
cars in general, the greater becomes his de- 
sire to own a Cadillac. 

He recognizes, in the Cadillac, the car that has 
been passing him on the roads and on the 
hills. 

He recalls the testimony of shop men about 
the very few Cadillacs which come under 
their care. 

And, ultimately, he graduates. 

He becomes a Cadillac owner. 

He lives over again the enthusiasm of his first 
days’ motoring. 

Driving a Cadillac is such an advance over his 
previous experience that, again, he feels as 
if he were in a new world. 


It is a world of new beauty, and of fewer limi- 
tations. 


Where, before, he felt restricted, he now feels 
the utmost freedom. 


The fascination of driving, which had faded 
somewhat, returns with renewed charm. 


He finds that his Cadillac possesses an abun- 
dance of reserve power, instantly at his com- 
mand. 


He finds that it does more of the things which 
he wants his car to do. 


He finds that it runs more slowly on direct drive, 
and does so without expert manipulation. 


He finds that it negotiates bad roads better, 
more easily, with less attention, and with 
greater comfort to himself and passengers. 


He finds that it is much easier to handle and 
control, and that after a long drive, instead 
of being exhausted, he is rested and invigo- 
rated. 


He finds that hills which—in the past—had com- 
pelled his car to strain and labor, now seem 
almost to melt away before him. 


The thrill which attended the first “‘speeding 
up’’ was never so pronounced as that which 
surges through him as he feels the. quick 
response of the Cadillac engine. 


The confidence which, before, was buoyed up 
by the belief that his car was a “good” 
car, is now a permanent conviction that 
he owns a car which has made history, whose 
prestige is an asset, and whose performance 
is unapproached. 


He is no longer merely a motor car owner. 


He is a Cadillac owner. 


Copyright 1916, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘The Maxwell Shield 


HE Maxwell Motor Car 1s a product that we are 
proud to brand with the Maxwell emblem. The 
car gives value to the shield, and the shield, in turn, 
goes forth as a guarantee of the car. 
The Maxwell trade-mark carries a definite message. 
It presents our declaration that Maxwell Motor Cars 
are well and honorably made, that they are cars of real 
worth, that they represent an exceeding value and 
that our resources and reputation are staked on their 
ability to give the fullest measure of efficient service. 
The Maxwell Shield, whether it appears on Maxwell 
Motor Cars or on Maxwell advertising, symbolizes 
the honesty of purpose, the integrity, the ideals of 
The Maxwell Motor Company. 
To many thousands of Maxwell Owners it has come 
to mean more than any spoken or written words. 


The prices, including Full Equipment, are: Touring Car, $655; Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. ; 
In Canada, Touring Car, $850; Roadster, $830, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont. 


Maxwell 


Motor Company - Detroit , Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

Our lieutenant mentioned that it was 
not perilous climbing, this. We should not 
even need the ice clamps, those devices like 
the spikes of a telephone lineman by which 
Alpinists make sure their footing on ice. 
But it was going to be hard work. When 
we reached the pass we should see. And so, 
our soldier bearers before and behind, we 
began the climb—up and up. 

On the first level we again passed soldiers 
just back from trench work—the same lark- 
ing boys. Always when I met a detach- 
ment of Italian soldiers I used to call out: 

““Who speaks English here?” 

It seldom failed to bring a response, and 
usually five or six responses. Then the 
English-speaking soldiers would come for- 
ward to tell me that they used to work in 
Buffalo or Dayton or New York or Chicago. 
However, the south Italian, not the north- 
erner, is the Italian of the United States; 
and when, this time, I gave my hailing call, 
I scarcely expected a response. But a voice 
replied in excellent English: 

as do ” 


“Where do you come from?” That was 
the second question in the formula. 

“Leadville, Colorado,” he said. “‘I work 
in the Johnnie Hill Mine.”’ 

Leadville! I was brought up in that town 
on the Roof of the Divide; and all day long 
these mountains had been recalling to me 
forgotten vistas of the peaks about Mount 
Massive. 

His name was Joe Rossi. He had worked 
as a miner in many places, such as Ogden, 
Salt Lake and Ouray; but Leadville was 
the latest foothold in his wandering life. 
He liked the camp, he said; he had a good 
time there. As we squatted in the snow, 
the rest of the Alpini staring as though 
trying to catch our strange conversation, he 
showed himself pathetically eager to talk 
commonplaces about the old home. We 
spokeof howthe throughtrainstops at Malta 
now, and your car goes up to Leadville by 
a side line; of the new moving-picture 
shows; of the Elks’ Opera House; of Ben 
Loeb’s Pioneer Saloon. He was so avid of 
conversation about Leadville he showed 
pie my quarters that night for another 
talk. 
As we pushed on, all our old sins of pipes 
and cigarettes began to be expiated in our 
middle-aged hearts. Soldiers climbed past 
us, a reproach to our feeble legs and lungs; 
more soldiers were coming down. Westruck 
a very steep slope, where we must set our 
spiked boots carefully into the slippery 
trail, And here we were forced to dodge 
suddenly in order to escape a squad coast- 
ing without sleds. They had simply drawn 
their army overcoats between their legs, sat 
down, and let themselves go. They would 
coast thus until the speed grew danger- 
ous, when they would turn their course into 
the loose snow, bring up half-buried, rise, 
shake themselves and start again. Ourlieu- 
tenant yelled out something in emphatic 
Italian to the effect that the King, not they, 
had paid for those breeches; but before he 
finished they were out of hearing. 


Fire, Sword and Ice 


So we struggled on, the easy perspiration 
bathing our bodies. Hiatt was doing bet- 
ter than I, being younger and less guilty of 
cigarettes. I would force myself until I 
could go no farther; would stop; would 
droop over my alpenstock and pant like a 
netted fish. Always the lieutenant was 
holding us back, and at last he came down 
sharply. 

“T command here!” he said. “‘ You must 
wait. We have come up more than two 
thousand meters since morning. The heart 
has to accommodate itself.» I can take up 
sick people, even people with defective 
hearts, if they go slowly enough. You shall 
not advance until long after you have fin- 
ished panting.” 

We seemed very near the summit of the 
pass now; yet each time we surmounted 
a ridge there was another before us. The 
tempest was still raging above, whirling 
swift snowclouds from the peaks. And, as 
we looked forward, we had a strange illu- 
sion. It seemed that we were crawling to 
the edge of a caldron, and that the speeding 
mists were not snowclouds, blown hori- 
zontally, but fumes rising from the depths 
of the great kettle beyond. 

When, at last, we had thrown ourselves 
onto a sled which happened to be standing 
at the summit of the pass; when the ski 
men of our escort had bundled us in our 
double sweaters, our coats and our long 
mittens, there seemed, at first, but little 
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to see. We were looking simply on a snow- 
field with a snowstorm sweeping it; here 
and there we could catch the rise of a gray 
rock pinnacle. Also, as the snow rose and 
settled at the mercy of the wind, we could 
catch glimpses through the glasses of spots 
where the Italians had set their trenches, 
or of incredible positions they had already 
taken and passed. Those positions looked 
very near; but to reach them, our escort 
informed us, would take many hours. Even 
then it would be an uncertain venture for 
soft civilians in such weather. We had seen 
front trenches on the Isonzo, however; and 
in our present condition of heart and lungs 
we were just as glad. After all, we said 
to ourselves, we were the first civilians to 
reach this place since the war began. We 
did not know the truth until later. Three 
days before, an Italian moving-picture man 
had reached not only the glacier but the 
front trenches. There is one class of adven- 
turer who cannot be beaten in these days. 


The Adamello, spreading over a hundred 
square kilometers, is one of the great glaciers 
of the world. Now it has become a battle- 
field, the strangest on which man ever 
fought. I can give no better idea of its con- 
formation than this homely comparison: 
Heap up a pan of loose, jagged, splintered 
rock, with many of the splinters sticking up 
in the air, and pour over it a pailful of 
white glue. The glue will settle, before it 
hardens, into the spaces between the rock 
points; and here and there it will pour over 
the edge of the pile. The splinters of rock 
are the glacial peaks; the glue is the eternal 
ice; the points of overflow are the passes, 
like the one upon which we stood now. 


The Big Gun on the Mountain 


Underfoot it looked like a snowfield, no 
different from the others we had been trav- 
ersing. However, the lieutenant pointed 
to a spot, revealed now by a rift of the 
storm, where a series of glass-green cracks 
broke the flat surface. This was ice, Arctic 
and eternal. 

“‘Crevasses,”’ he said; “that is why we 
go roped together in Alpine work. Those 
crevasses will open unexpectedly under 
your feet, and if you are not roped to your 
party you cannot get out.” 

We rested, shivering under our double 
sweaters and our coats. And when our 
hearts grew accustomed to the new alti- 
tude there were more climbing and some 
perilous scrambling until at last, with little 
force left in us, we reached one of the very 
highest guns of Armageddon. 

Of the gun it is not necessary to speak. 
How they got it there by sheer man power, 
sometimes advancing only a hundred yards 
a day; sometimes stopped by a blizzard; 
sometimes following new roads blasted out 
by expert Italian dynamite workers from 
our Pennsylvania mines—that will make a 
great story when the war is done. To draw 
it within killing range of the Austrians 
many a brave man had died in the ava- 
lanches. 

The crew, quartered not far away, had 
all the comforts that one may hope for in 
Arctic conditions. Their avalanche-proof 
hut was built for compactness; in their 
bunks they lay like sardines. A caldron of 
sausages and potatoes was cooking for 
dinner, and the captain insisted on brewing 
tea, seasoned with condensed milk. There 
was an English-speaking soldier here too— 
but he had learned our tongue in Australia. 

However, the thing I remember best 
about the gun is the leaving of it. As we 
scrambled down, beyond sight of the glacial 
field, the storm increased. The gun was 
a black blotch against a background of 
whirling, drifting white. And on its breech 
stood a soldier singing—singing with full 
voice, into the teeth of the blizzard, a gay 
love song of Naples. 

Though we did not see the advanced 
trenches, save at a distance and through a 
storm, we learned here and elsewhere some- 
thing of the life out there. Of course in ter- 
rain like this there is no continuous trench 
line. With a choice of positions, which only 
a military engineer would understand, the 
belligerents have laid trenches, sometimes 
only a few hundred yards long, between this 
pair of peaks, that set of crevasses. The 
opposing trenches seem nowhere to come 
very close together, as they do often in the 
Isonzo, in Flanders, or along the Aisne. 
From three to six hundred yards is a good 
average distance, I judge. 

They have built the trench parapets of 
sandbags; but even before the bags are set 
they become snow trenches, what with the 
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Now about smoking- 
sleeping afterwards 


and 


You can’t hitch sleep to heavy cigars, 
with bedtime near—why try? Give me 
the milder, wiser kind that soozhes. 

Give me my ROBERT BURNS! It 
is just right for me, “‘last thing’’— sooth- 
ing and restful always—a modern cigar 
for a moderate and modern type of man. 

Yes, let me close my eyes and revel 
in its calming, aromatic fragrance, feel- 


ing its happy, undisturbin 


influence as 


I take my good-night smoke! 


* 


Are you one of those 
who believe that moderation 
pays in all things—yes, in 
smoking, too? 

Smoke ROBERT 
It has the joys 
of fine Havana flavor—with- 
out the fuddling effects of 
marked Havana heaviness. 

How is this extraordinary 
cigar-result attained? 

The blend and the curing 


BURNS! 


* * * * 


explain it. Jts Havana filler 
gives it fine favor. Our own 
special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. The 
neutral Sumatra wrapper 
helps that mildness. 

Thus ripe and Havana- 
flavored, yet soothing, it 
moves forward with the in- 
telligent standards of today 
—a truly modern cigar and 
better even than ever before! 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price 5c. 


Sold by thousands 
of dealers in the 
U. S. and _particu- 
larly by those who 
display {this sign. 


STRAITON & StoRM, 


olat 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 


SMOKER’S NOTE—TIf you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 
them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
nerves will both thank you. 


Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH STREET, NEw York Ciry 
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Cut one-third 
from your 
gasoline 


bills! 


Get more speed, more 


: power, quicker pick-up 
andavirtual elimination of carbon 
deposits—by simply screwing the: 
tried-and-proved AUTOMATIC 
GASSAVE to your manifold. 


Absolutely automatic, no adjust- 

ments, no levers to operate. As- 

sures proper mixture of gasoline 

for perfect combustion at every 

speed—by unique combination 

of manifold suction and air- 

valve control, regulated to the 

speed of the car and amount 

of gas being fed. Scientifically 

correct, proved practical 

by more than a year’s daily 

use. Oneuser, L. L. Chevally, 

Gulfport, Miss., writes: 

“Thavea * * * truck,a * ** 
truck and a * * * 6-cylin- 
der. They formerly cost me 
$150.00 a month to run. With 
the Automatic Gassave they cost 
only $100.00 a month, under same 
loaiis and same weather conditions.”’ 


All Cars. Parcel Post Prepaid—com- 

plete, ready to attach. State make 

and model of car when ordering. 
The AUTOMATIC GASSAVE must 
prove every claim, on your own car, 
to your entire satisfaction. Sold on 
30 days’ trial. 


Money refund guaranteed 
by First National Bank 


OF HOWARD, PA. 

without question or quibble, if you are not 
convinced that the AUTOMATIC GASSAVE 
saves its cost eight or ten times a year. 
Write for our descriptive leaflet which explains 
the evidence and the guarantee, which tells how 
we furnish. FREE a plug to seal the manifold 
opening in all such cases. 


LEATHERS BROTHERS CO. 
Box 16 Howard, Pa. 


DEALERS WANTED 


Live representatives — either dealers or car 
owners—can earn exclusive territory by sales. 
Liberal contract — we sell no territory. 
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Vitalic Tires have outrun the best bicycle 
tires of other makes two to one in the experi- 
ence of so many riders that their absolute 
supremacy can not be questioned. 


Examine a section of this tire: The 
thick tread is so soft and pliable that it 
can scarcely be pierced with a knife, because 
it is made of the very highest quality rub- 
ber. Next to the tread are two layers of 
genuine motorcycle fabric—not ordinary 
bicycle fabric—frictioned with pure rubber. 
The white pure rubber inner tube is of 
extra thickness, preventing any 
possibility of slow leak. 

Point for point, Vitalic Tires 
are far above any other tire 
made, in quality of material 
used. That is why, in every 

- comparative mileage test 
in which they have been 
used, they have outrun 
every competing tire. 

Write-for folder, ‘‘ From 
Boston to San Francisco 
on one pair of Vitalics.” 
Told by the man who rode 
the bicycle. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1904 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 
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continual drift. The men live like Eskimos 
in an igloo—and without fire, though with 
plenty of warm, white clothing and rough 
comforts. Frozen feet, I may say, seem 
rarer here than in the lowlands. However, 
cold takes its toll of life in another way. A 
wounded man, because of lowered vitality, 
often freezes to death before they can get 
him out. 

Though there are no fires for warmth, 
they use a little device, copied from the 
Japanese, to produce heat without flame. 
The suggestion, I believe, came from an 
Italian woman who has traveled in the 
Orient. This serves for hot coffee. Then, 
too, at points easy of access hot dinners 
come up in those giant bottles I have de- 
scribed before. Otherwise the food is cold, 
but plentiful and heat-making. They even 
have their half liter of wine a day. 


When the heaviest blizzards sweep over 


the glacier they blot out all sight of land- 
marks. One might pass within a rod of his 
camp and never find it. However, the 
Italians have methods, not to be described, 
for finding one’s way in the blizzards. 
Still, men sometimes get lost. Once up 
here a party of four was found roped to- 
gether and frozen to death—only one of 
them wounded. .Sometimes,. again, the 
weather and the state of military opera- 
tions have cut off a trench or an advanced 
post from all touch. 

In another sector of the Alps, they told 
me, a detachment was cut off for forty days. 
All that time they lived Eskimo-fashion, on 
accumulated provisions, and fought like 
devils. They were only a few miles from 
the comforts of the base—only a few more 
miles from home in the valleys below; yet 
they might have been fighting at the Pole. 
Sometimes, in that period, the thermome- 
ter fell as far as thirty degrees, Fahrenheit, 
below zero. Yet they held the position and 
were relieved in the end. 

When we came across the pass, on our 
return, we stepped at once from winter to 
spring. In two minutes of walking we felt 
the atmosphere change from Arctic to tem- 
perate. For behind us, on the field of the 
glacier, the snow still whirled, while before 
us the sun was shining bright and hot in the 
cloudless sky. And now we could sit down 
on a snowbank and enjoy a view that not 
two men a year ever saw before this war, so 
perilous and difficult was the ascent—the 
winter-covered peaks of the Alps fromabove. 


MILLION-D 
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I do not know why I try to describe it. 
Some things are beyond words; when you 
look for the appropriate descriptive phrases 
you achieve only bombast. It was a forest 
of peaks, all white except for the gray pin- 
nacles of stratified, pipe-organ rock. They 
stretched away,’roll and_rise after roll and 
rise, even to stately Mont Blanc, crowned 
with the only clouds.in this sky. Although 
we were alittle lower than the highest of 
these crags, which are famous Alpine peaks, 
we seemed, by the illusion of distance, to be 
looking down on them. 

It appeared all white and gray as we 
first looked, our minds vibrating with the 
inexpressible. Then there came out the 
color of it all. That white wall'just before 
us, across the fathomless valley, was al- 
ready in the shadow of the lowering sun. It 
was not white, but violét-blue. Bluer still 
were the snowy eminences in the distance. 
From behind the many-pronged peak in the 
near distance a» mist was rising.. It was 
pale, yellowish green, like a tint seen some- 
times in the shallows of a tropical ocean. 
A glacier hooded a long crest in the mid- 
dle distance. That glacier below our feet 
seemed all flat white...This one in’ the 
distance was of the same glittering drab- 
gray as the sides of a military balloon—it 
looked like a deep-sea slug lying there out 
of its element. 

And, even if you forgot the troops of 
men, crawling up and down everywhere as 
far as you could see man, the prospect no 
more appeared lifeless. It was not only the 
ravens, followers of battles, which soared 
and called above. It was not only the 
streams, beginning to break out here and 
there through the snow. There was .a 
sense of life dwelling and bursting under- 
neath it all—life that was going to conquer 
when the lordly sun came into his summer 
kingdom. 

So we descended before darkness fell. 
The lieutenant taught us to advance down 
loose snow by the same expert jumps the 
Alpini employ. We were minutes in 
descending heights that had taken hours 
to ascend. Wrapped in every garment we 
had, we slept in bags that night under a hut 
on a shelf of rock, and in the cloudy morn- 
ing of the next day we walked back by trail 
through the orderly confusion of army 
transport. There was avalanche dodging 
to do in this walk; but I, for one, preferred 
it to descent by teliferica! 


LLAR INCOMES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


he has been shown to have at least half as 
much in two other great New York banks. 

The largest bank’in America is the Na- 
tional City, of New York. One-fifth of its 
twenty-five-million-dollar stock has been 
shown to be the property of the silent man 
who is chairman of its board of directors, 
James Stillman. From this stock alone his 
income is more than half a million dollars a 
year. Stillman has long been a director and 
power in many of the country’s largest 
railroads and in the Amalgamated Copper 
Company. He was one of a little syndicate, 
including Henry C. Frick, members of the 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
two men now dead—E. H. Harriman and 
H. H. Rogers—who for some years domi- 
nated the Union Pacific Railroad. It was 
shown by affidavits in a Government suit 
that this syndicate owned at one time no 
less than $68,992,600 of the valuable Union 
Pacifie stock. 

Of bankers possessing great wealth there 
is no lack in every large city. There are the 
Schiffs, Blairs and Woodwards, of New 
York; the Drexels and E. T. Stotesbury, 
of Philadelphia; the Mellons, of Pittsburgh; 
the Browns and Garretts, of Baltimore; 
and the Mitchells, of Chicago. But where 
wealth is scattered among members of a 
firm or members of a family it is somewhat 
rash to say that this man or woman is 
the recipient of a definitely stated income. 
There are the Pynes and Taylors, descend- 
ants of that sturdy, old-fashioned mer- 
chant, Moses Taylor, who once owned the 
National City Bank and the Lackawanna 
Railroad. He left a huge fortune for his 
day and the Pyne and Taylor families have 
kept much of it in highly profitable securi- 
ties. 

Naturally it is not altogether easy to 
keep together the country’s older fortunes, 
such as those of the Vanderbilts and 
Goulds; and, though the Gould fortune is 
still only in its second and third genera- 
tions, the inevitable relentless splitting-up 


process seems to be at work. But every 
possible expedient has been adopted to 
assure, through trustees, the continuance of 
these estates intact. It was brought out in 
court proceedings about six years ago that, 
in 1903, the. Gould family income, which 
then went to six heirs, amounted to $4,697,- 
729.25, and, up to 1908, had never fallen 
below four million dollars. In 1908 there 
was only $2,851,976.22; and Wall Street is 
convinced that the Goulds have suffered 
severe reverses since that time. 

It is more probable that at least one 
member of the Vanderbilt family, William 
K., and perhaps two others, have the 
distinction of being in the million-dollar- 
income class as individuals. In 1908 Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt was on the books of the 
New York Central and the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroads as the owner of one 
hundred thousand and thirty-seven thou- 
sand shares of stock respectively, these 
holdings alone assuring him an income of 
three-quarters of a million dollars. That 
the Vanderbilts have had tremendous 
holdings in the valuable Pullman Company 
stock is also a matter of record. 

After Jay Gould, the Vanderbilts and 
E. H. Harriman, the greatest railroad for- 
tune ever amassed in this country was that 
of John S. Kennedy, who left sixty-seven 
million dollars when he died, in 1909. 
From holdings in two railroads alone, Ken- 
nedy had an income of almost two million 
dollars at the time of his death; but he be- 
queathed thirty millions to education and 
charity, fifteen millions to a large number 
of relatives, and seventeen millions to his 
widow. As the entire estate was exceed- 
ingly well invested, the widow must to-day 
be one of the largest income taxpayers— 
unless, of course, she has given her inherit- 
ance away. 

Several students of the income tax have 
urged that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue make public a sex classification of 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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ARDEN_ HOSE that 
stays alive must be | 
built right. Garden 
Hose seldom wears out; it 
usually dies and falls topieces, 


OOD LUCK HOSE has 

six separate plies with 

: plenty of live rubber 

in them. Such hose must be 

stronger and more flexible 

than hose made of a few 

heavy plies which add bulk 
without strength. 

Made 9% in. with 34 in. con- 

nections—10c a ft. in 25 and 

50 ft. lengths. 


If you want the best hose we 
make, our Bull Dog at 18c a ft. 
is the recognized standard. 


Your hose will serve you 

best when equipped witha 

Boston Nozzle. It is easy — 

to use, can’t get out of or- 

der and. gives you a shower, 
spray or mist. 50 cents 
at your dealer’s. 


Send 4c for our practical |3* 
Booklet *‘How to Make }2 
Your Garden Grow.” It — 
is full of helpful sugges- |; 
tions. Address Dept.E. & 


Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


Makers of the famous “Good 
Luck" Fruit Jar Rubbers 
Cambridge, Mass. | 
Order from us if your 
dealer does not sell 
our hose, 


i 


At Your 
Dealer’s 


“* Makes Old Cars 
New Motor Stars” 


An application of Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
to the body, hood and fenders of automobiles 
preserves and protects the varnish—it 
minimizes the labor of keeping cars in 
good condition. Its greatest advantage 
is the fact that 


It Does Not Gather Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is clean and easy to 
use and economical—it imparts a hard, dry, 
high gloss which holds its lustre indefinitely, | 
covers up small scratches and 

‘‘ Sheds Water Like a Duck’s Back”’ 
You will find this Wax a splendid polish for 


Floors Pianos 
Linoleum _ Furniture 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


For 10c we will send you postpaid enough Wax 
for polishing an automobile, a piano, several 
pieces of furniture or a small floor. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.S6, Racine, Wis. | 


30 DAYS’ FREETRIAL 


t prepaid on the new 1916 

. and Meee eed. at once for our — 

big catalog and special offer. ii 
cnet Models, prices reduced, | Ex 

traordinary new offers. ¥' atest 

| ford to buy without getting our /alest 
propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Bea “Rider Agent” and make big money ; 

} taking orders for bicycles and supp eee 

\ Get our liberal terms on a samp’ le to 

=) troduce the new “RANGER. eee 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and wae 

thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. 

second-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R-55,CHICAGO 
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“Now, son, when you buy that automobile remember that 
a motor car is only as good as its bearings 


“l speak from experience when I tell you that the 
New Departure Double Row 


gives you all these essentials of an ideal 


‘The ideal bearing should not only be everlastingly 
dependable, but meddle proof. 


“Therefore, see to it that 


“It should be absolutely free from 
the necessity of adjustments that 
cause depreciation and loss of 
efficiency. 


“It should be self-sufficient, re- 


bearing equipment. 


“First, because it carries the heaviest axle 
loads. 

“Second, because it resists the severe shocks 
and stresses that occur in all parts of the car 
mechanism. 


“Third, because it reduces friction to the 


vanishing point, thereby saving gasoline and 
oil and reducing the up-keep cost to the 
minimum. 


are in the car you buy 


quiring no auxiliary bearings to 
assist in the full performance of 
its function, and above all it should conquer friction—not only that, Son, but it really is the simplest to 


install—a_ self-contained, triple-duty unit. 


“In other words, New Departure Ball Bearings in your 
car mean frictionless operation and lifelong service. 


“I suggest you write for a most interesting Booklet. It 
is called ‘New Departure Ball Bearings and What They 
Mean to the Car Owner.’ Ask for Booklet ‘A’.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 
Hartford Division, Hartford, Western Branch, Detroit, 
Connecticut 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 


British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E. C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue d’Armaillé, Paris 
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New Departure Double Row Type 
A single, self-contained, ‘‘fool-proof”’ unit carry- 
ing all the loads and stresses simultaneously from 
whatever direction they may come, with equal effi- 
ciency, and reducing friction to the vanishing point. 


New Departure Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bearing for use 
where radial loads only are to be carried. 
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You've Always Wanted 
an Electric Fan 


Here it is - ata 
price that will 
tickle you. 7 


NLY $5.95 for a real fan—not a toy, but a regular Western Electric fan. 

Large enough to stir up a brisk breeze, small enough for a child to carry. 
Nothing like it ever offered before at a price anywhere near this. A small 
investment for a large measure of comfort all summer long. 


This little Western Electric Six is absolutely dependable, and comes to you 
all ready to attach to your lamp socket. Turn on the switch. Zip! Away 
goes the hot, stuffy air. Comes instead fresh, cool, circulating air. 


You will find it indispensable on hot days and sultry nights. It is wonderful 
in the nursery and the sick room. Why swelter longer? Geta 


SIX-INCH FAN 


The electricity to run it will hardly increase your monthly light bill. 


This new fan is of the same high quality that has made Western 
Electric products the standard of excellence everywhere. It is the 
youngest member of the Western Electric family of fans, to be had in 
six, eight, nine, twelve and sixteen inch sizes, and adapted to every 
possible application. 


You should be able to get a Western Electric fan from the nearest 
dealer in electrical goods. If not, address our nearest house, asking for 
dealer’s name and Booklet No. 125-Q. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Indianapolis St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Milwaukee St. Paul Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Dallas Oklahoma City Seattle 


Boston Birmingham EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICALNEED Houston Portland 
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ne higher groups. Certain it is that several 
f the largest ineomes must be those of 
‘omen, particularly Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
(rs. Russell Sage, and possibly Mrs. Hetty 
rreen and Mrs. Frederic C. Penfield, 
rife of the Ambassador to Austria, who 
jherited the big Weightman fortune of 
hiladelphia. Mrs. Sage received seventy 
hillion dollars and Mrs. Harriman seventy- 
ne millions, both fortunes being admirably 
avested to bring in an ever-growing rather 
han a decreasing income. But Mrs. Sage 
as given away vast sums, and Mrs. Harri- 
ian has also made some important gifts. 
‘hat she would retain most of the fortune, 
owever, for some time at least, seems likely 
‘om the peculiar nature of Harriman’s 
iconic will: 

“T give, devise and bequeath all of my 
roperty, real and personal, of every kind 
nd nature, to my wife, Mary W. Harri- 
ian, to be hers absolutely and forever; and 
do hereby nominate and appoint the said 
Aary W. Harriman to be executrix of this 
rill.”” 

Another great fortune made from rail- 
oads or similar enterprises was that of 
fenry B. Plant, who founded the railroads 
hat are now the Atlantic Coast Line 
ystem, and likewise the Southern Ex- 
ress Company. But in this case the 
roperty passed to Morton F. Plant, who 
; to-day one of the most striking examples 
f the ability of some of the ultra rich to 
emain unknown to the public. 

Of the men who are actively in control of 
ailroads, by far the richest is Henry 
Valters, of Baltimore, who is the dominat- 
ig factor in the Atlantic Coast Line. If 
he million-dollar list is too small to include 
im he would surely fit into the half-million 
roup. 

In New York there is a group of old 
tnickerbocker families who are the city’s 
inded aristocracy. They invested, not in 
ailroads or mines or factories, but in 
.merica’s richest soil—that of Manhattan 
sland. In other cities there are great for- 
unes based on continuous ownership of 
eal estate, the Wades, of Cleveland, being 

striking example; but nowhere is there 
uch a notable group as on Manhattan 
sland. It has been estimated, with some 
eliability, that thirteen families own one- 
fteenth of New York City’s assessed real 
state, and ninety-nine families own one- 
enth. Of these the richest are the Astors, 
vith the Goelets as second, and followed by 
uch families as the Gerrys, Rhinelanders, 
Vendells, Hoffmans, Van Ingens, Potters 
nd Vanderbilts. 

Income from real estate is hard to figure. 
Secause a man owns much land he is not 
if necessity rich in income. We speak of 

veople being ‘“‘land poor.’’ The statement 
as: made once that Frederick Weyer- 
aeuser, of Minnesota, was richer than 
ohn D. Rockefeller, and a report of the 
Jnited States Bureau of Corporations 
howed that he owned ninety-six billion 
eet of timberland—the third largest hold- 
og in the country. But such facts prove 
,othing as to his income. 


Who’s Who Among the Rich 


That Vincent Astor has an income of 

nore than a million dollars is practically 
‘ertain. His father, John Jacob Astor, left 
| fortune of eighty-seven million dollars 
vhen he went down on the Titanic, and 
Jincent inherited sixty-five millions of it. 
\t the moderate rate of only four or five 
yer cent on the choice pieces of New York 
eal estate he owns, the young man’s 
neome is probably nearer three or four 
nillions than one. 
_ Finally, when we come to the general 
ield of manufacturing, merchandising and 
nining, two powerfully opposing tenden- 
‘ies are found to be at work. Many for- 
unes of the first rank are constantly being 
listributed by inheritance, while, on the 
ther hand, new figures in the business 
orld push their way into the front rank. 

Almost equal to the Standard Oil as a 
nillionaire maker was the old American 
[obacco Company; and here also there 
we exact facts to draw upon. Of the 
\merican Tobacco Company’s chief own- 
‘rs, several of the richest have already 
lied, and the income from their estates is 
yeing divided among numerous heirs. Thus 
tis with Anthony N. Brady, who left more 
than eighty million dollars. Peter A. B. 
Widener is another of that very rich coterie 
vho has died in recent years, but the bulk 
of his huge estate was left in trust to his 
son, Joseph E. Widener. James B. Duke 
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and Bernard N. Duke are generally 
counted among the wealthiest of Amer- 
icans because of their holdings of American 
Tobacco stock. 

Several of the most profitable manufac- 
turing enterprises are owned by families 
rather than by individuals. In these cases 
it is difficult to form a reliable estimate of 
incomes. Thus it is with the McCormicks 
and Deerings, of Chicago, who control the 
International Harvester Company. On 
the other hand, though a whole tribe of Du 
Ponts owns the Du Pont Powder Company, 
the dividends of that concern have been so 
large in the last couple of years that, figur- 
ing from the known stock holdings, at least 
two, and perhaps even a larger number of 
this family, are probably in receipt of 
incomes of a million or more. 

Three men, either surely in receipt of 
million-dollar incomes, or able to draw 
them down if they care to, are J. Ogden 
Armour, practically sole owner of Armour 
& Company; Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
owner of the Remington Arms and Union 
Metallic Cartridge companies; and Henry 
Ford. Ford’s cash dividends from his 
automobile business are known to have 
been over a million dollars each year for a 
number of years. Several of his associates, 
also, are men of great wealth; and even in 
1914 six persons in the Detroit internal 
revenue district paid income taxes on more 
than half a million dollars. This year the 
number of enormously rich automobile 
makers must have increased by leaps and 
bounds. John N. Willys and William C. 
Durant are among those who have won 
great material rewards from the motor 
industry. 


Keeping Millionaires’ Secrets 


George Eastman, president of the East- 
man Company,-shuns publicity; but he is 
known to be the chief owner of his com- 
pany’s stock; and, as it pays sixty per cent 
dividends on about twenty million dollars 
of stock, there is no escaping the inevitable 
conclusion of the arithmetic. 

In the field of mining many of the largest 
fortunes have been divided up, or at least 
have passed to a second generation. But 
the present boom in copper, zine and silver 
is sure to breed a new crop of millionaires 
to take the place of the bonanza kings of 
California. 

One of the bonanza millionaires was D. 
O. Mills. He died a few years ago, leaving 
thirty-six million dollars, which has been 
divided between his son and daughter. The 
Guggenheims, as a family, have extracted 
many millions from the mining and smelt- 
ing business. Former United States Sena- 
tor William A. Clark, of Montana, chief 
owner of the rich United Verde Copper 
Company; John R. McLean, proprietor of 
several newspapers, whose available wealth 
is enhanced by his wife’s mining interests; 
the Hazards, of Syracuse; Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Arthur C. James, of the copper 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Company; E. J. 
Berwind, of New York; and the Markoes, 
of Pennsylvania, who rank near the head of 
the list of soft-coal operators—all these and 
many others are known to possess enormous 
wealth, which, in its origin at least, came 
from the ground. 

The Government does not tell who the 
million-dollar-income receivers are, or even 
in what states they live. Some time after 
June thirtieth of each year the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at Washington 
reports the total number of persons for the 
preceding calendar year who have paid 
taxes on incomes of a million dollars or 
over; half a million to one million; four 
hundred thousand dollars to five hundred 
thousand—and so on down the list. He also 
makes public the number of taxpayers in 
each state, but gives only one faint clew 
to their identity—namely, the number of 
persons with incomes of five hundred 
thousand dollars or over in each state and 
collection district. 

To pry loose by bribery or theft anything 
beyond these meager official facts would 
subject the guilty Treasury employees to 
the terrors of the Spanish Inquisition. The 
penalties for divulging information and the 
specifications as to what information must 
not be divulged are incredibly definite, 
sweeping and complete. The collector of a 
downtown New York City district even 
refused, courteously but firmly, to tell me 
whether a single millionaire had filed an 
income-tax return in that district, although 
everybody knows that millionaires and 
multis swarm like flies through the golden 
precincts of Wall Street. 
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A Message 
Of Good Taste 


RESH from the Necco factory 
come these packages of delight for 


little folks and grown-ups. 


In the 


protective wrappers are pure and de- 


licious confections—the 


kinds that 


make friends on short acquaintance. 


It takes only five cents to introduce 
your folks to Necco Lemon Drops, 


Fruit Drops, Sweethearts, 


Boston 


Baked Beans, Hoarhound Drops, 


Necco or Hub Wafers. 


And 


Its 


pretty certain that once they’ve. been 
introduced, they'll always. demand 
these pure and delicious confections. 


There are nine old-fashioned flavors 
in Necco and Hub Wafers—why not 
take some home to please the folks? 


New England Confectionery Co. 


@ay 


Why Bran 
Saves the Dull Days 


It is Nature’s laxative, put on wheat 
because folks need it. 

It is efficient, yet it doesn’t injure. 
It doesn’t form a habit. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden 
in luscious, soft wheat flakes... Every- 
body likes this dish. 

Start a few days with this dainty. 
Note the good cheer that follows. 
You will never then go long without 
it, we believe. 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. (1325) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 


Boston, Mass. 


SHAVING COMFORT 


--depends o 


id 

It isn't 
necessary to 
scratch or scrape 
your face with a 
dull or ragged blade. 


BAILEY 
Sharpener and Strop 


keeps your razor blade exactly right. 
A few strokes on each side—that'’s all. 
One side, with delicate abrasive, 
makes a keen edge. The other side, 
oiled calf-skin, makes it smooth for 
comfortable shaving. Both surfaces, 
mounted on flexible pads, hug the 
blade at exactly the right angle—no 
tearing or spoiling the delicate edge. 


For Regular Razors and Safety Blades 
Easy to Use—Handy for Traveling 
Buy it. Try it. Use it 30 days. If it 
doesn't give you real Shaving Com- 
fort, you get your money back—all 

of it—no argument. 
Special Holder 


Costs $1. At drug or for double- 
hardware stores—or ¢dged blades. 


send $1 to us. Booklet S#ecial Holders ~ 
Jor Safety blades cost 
on request. 25c. extra, 


L.A. BOWMAN COMPANY, Wilmette, Iil. 


Bailey with 

holder for Penn and 
all other flat single- 
edged blades. 
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Cheney 


Cravats 


During the summer 
months, when negligee 
shirts are in vogue, a 
Cheney Silk bow tie gives 
distinction to your dress. 


Any Cheney dealer will 
show you the knack of 
tying a bow. This quality- 
mark is on the neckband— 


SKS. 


CHENEY - BROTHERS 

Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St. 
New York 


ER JOHNSON 
Everybody’s Riding This Year 


Now that the general public has suddenly 
decided to take up bicycling again as a sport, 
it becomes important to learn about bicycles. 
There is sure to be a shortage, and as a result 
many poor bicycles will be sold as good ones. 

Iver Johnson was the best bicycle in exist- 
ence thirty years ago and it is the only bicycle 
that has never been cheapened. It is abso- 
lutely high-grade throughout—strong, fast 
and long lived. It is made of seamless steel 
tubing, not welded tubing as used in 
cheap bicycles. No finer bearings py 
ever went into a bicycle. It is fin- £ 
ished with four coats of baked, 
hand-rubbed enamel. 


Agents Everywhere 


Send for our big, 84-page book {| 
on Bicycles, Motorcycles, Revolv- 
ers and Shot Guns. It is Free. | 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS / 

147 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. / 

99 Chambers Street, New York 4 
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It is often said that the American people 
tend to exaggerate wealth. Popular imag- 
ination dwells long upon a great and con- 
spicuous fortune and gradually stretches 
it to unheard-of figures. Supposedly rich 
men die and are found to have left aston- 
ishingly little. Men reputed to be worth 
millions are often lucky if they can actually 
prove their title to a few thousands. Sen- 
sational newspaper accounts are constantly 
overstating the size of fortunes. In 1845 a 
book entitled Wealthy Citizens of Phila- 
delphia appeared, with this modest preface: 

“We have been very cautious in estimat- 
ing the wealth of men and their property; 
and the late failure of a large manufacturer 
and merchant, who was reckoned to be 
worth one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and who can now pay, it issaid, twenty 
per cent of his debts, reminds us of the 
difficult task we have undertaken, and to 
beware of rating men’s riches too high.” 

But income-tax figures do not lie. Nor 
do they even exaggerate. On the contrary, 
they distinctly underestimate the vast 
fortunes of America. The income tax first 
went into effect during ten months of 1913; 
and, with all the shortcomings, imperfec- 
tions and prevailing ignorance of a brand- 
new system forty-four persons actually paid 
taxes on incomes of one million dollars and 
over for those ten months. In 1914 there 
were sixty persons who paid taxes on a mil- 
lion or more, and one hundred and seventy- 
four who paid on more than half a million. 

Let us affect a dovelike and confiding 
trust in the very rich, and assume that not 
a single rich man in this country, either 
consciously or unconsciously, evaded pay- 
ing a single dollar of the income tax. Even 
then the income tax is, on its very face, a 
gross underestimate of the million-dollar 
incomes; for not a dollar of the interest on 
the six billion dollars of Government, state 
and municipal bonds of this country has 
to be reported by persons who make out 
income-tax returns. Naturally the very 
rich own at least a part of such gilt-edged 
bonds. Wall Street rumor has it that about 
seven hundred million dollars of these bonds 
has been bought in the last year just to 
escape the income tax. A banking institu- 
tion recently bought, single-handed, an en- 
tire issue of twenty-five million dollars of 
New York State bonds and sold them to its 
own “‘friends”’ without calling in the help of 
any other financial institution. 


Tax Figures That Do Not Lie 


Then, too, there are thousands of issues 
of corporation bonds in which it is provided 
that the corporation itself shall pay the 
income tax. This means several billion 
dollars more of investments the income of 
which keeps down the individual returns. 
Nor does a person have to include dividends 
from stocks in his income until his or 
her total income reaches twenty thousand 
dollars a year. Thus there were really 
more than forty-four persons in 1918 and 
sixty in 1914 who really had million-dollar 
incomes. The forty-four and sixty were 
merely those who paid taxes on that much. 

It is often said that great American 
fortunes are quickly wasted or distributed 
among heirs or charities. One Isaiah Wil- 
liamson died in Philadelphia some years 
ago at an advanced age and left behind him 
twenty-seven million dollars, which went 
to nineteen nephews and nieces. 

Once again the income-tax figures do 
not lie. The popular mind may exaggerate 
wealth, and great fortunes may in time be 
broken up among many inheritors or bene- 
factions. But the fact remains that, with 
even several important sources of income 
left out, there were actually not only sixty 
individuals who paid taxes on a million 
dollars or more in 1914, and ninety-four 
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who paid on incomes between half a mil- 
lion and a million, but two thousand and 
thirty-four who paid on incomes between 
one hundred thousand and five hundred 
thousand dollars a year. These are flesh- 
and-blood individuals—men, women and 
children. They are all individual human 
beings and not benefactions, charities, col- 
leges, foundations, families, estates or trust 
funds. If it were possible to group all the 
incomes received by relatives from a single 
ancestor, the million-dollar incomes would 
astound us by their number. 


When Money Marries Money 


It may be objected that many great and 
conspicuous fortunes are unprofitably in- 
vested. There are notable instances of men 
who accumulated enormous wealth in their 
own businesses and lost it, or sank it for 
long periods of time, in unproductive en- 
terprises. Henry H. Rogers, a power in 
Standard Oil, invested perhaps twenty 
million dollars in a railroad that brought 
him no immediate or early return. Even 
Henry M. Flagler, one of the most astute 
managers of Standard Oil, sank a king’s 
ransom in a new railroad which for years 
could not be expected to pay dividends. 
Most notable of all is the example of John 
D. Rockefeller, who has bought up whole 
industries that pay not a cent in dividends. 

It is often much easier to make money 
than to invest it. And if this be true of the 
actual founders of huge fortunes it must 
surely apply to their descendants. Aside 
from those reckless ones who squander and 
dissipate inherited wealth—‘“‘go through 
it,” as we say—there are innumerable 
instances of poor investments with the best 
of intentions. Think of the New England 
incomes that have been reduced by the fall 
of New Haven stock as a gilt-edged eight 
per cent payer! 

But any tendency on the part of the 
older and better-known fortunes to break 
up is more than made up for by the swift 
rise to new fortunes of men whose very 
names are as yet unknown to more than a 
limited circle. Then, too, though the very 
rich make bad investments, they also at 
times make surprisingly good ones, quite 
unexpectedly and through no particular 
wisdom of their own. To-day there are 
families, by no means poor before, whose 
incomes have been fabulously swollen by 
increased dividends from almost countless 
oil, copper, zinc, munition and chemical 
companies. 

There is still another offset, little thought 
of, perhaps, to the certain disintegration of 
many of the older fortunes. I refer to the 
tendency toward intermarriage in families 
of vast wealth. A perfect network of these 
intermarriages already knits together a 
seore of the great moneyed dynasties of 
this country. 

- Time and its disintegrating effects are 
defied in another way by the founders of 
fortunes. More and more they leave their 
estates “in trust.’”? Many of these fortunes 
are so invested and hedged about with 
restrictions upon expenditure that they are, 
to all intents and purposes, perpetuities. 
An analysis of fifty of the largest American 
fortunes shows that nearly one-half have 
already passed to the control of heirs or to 
trustees, and that the remainder will pass 
to the control of heirs within twenty years, 
upon the deaths of the founders. 

Already, indeed, these founders have, al- 
most without exception, retired from active 
service, leaving the management ostensibly 
to their heirs, but actually to executive offi- 
cials upon salaries. This practice of ap- 


pointing efficient salaried and professional 
managers or officials to care for large estates 
tends to strengthen and keep them intact 
for years to come. 


ME AT-TREATS 


I always use Meat-Treats in | 
sandwiches. And these whole- 
some ready-to-eat meat deli- 
cacies are equally delicious 
served hot or sliced cold for 
luncheon and supper. 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 


are sold by the pound or in tins, : 
Write to us if your grocer or deli- — 
catessen dealer does not. b 


FREE:—Write for our booklet, “Su 
gestions,’’ containing recipes for mai 
idainty dishes. And give us your dealer's” 
name, Or, send us his name and 
cents in postage, and we'll mail you, pre- 
paid, a full-size tin of French Meat-Treat, 
one of the many delicious’ varieties for 
entrées, sandwiches or serving hot. 


L. FRANK & SON COMPANY — 
Dept. A-1. Milwaukee ; 


RETAILERS: Write for “Frankness,"” 
the magazine on profitable delicatessen, 


BROKERS: Write. 


You could 


Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, unsanitary, 
and disfigured. But they can be water- 
proofed and beautified with 


_TRUS-CON 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an 
inseparable part of the wall, sealing all pores 
and filling hair cracks. Hard as flint. Damp- 
proof, weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artis- 
tic color. Applied to new or old walls. Furnished 
in a variety of pleasing tones. 

It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. Write for full information 
telling your needs. Y 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
101 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


E Z Gamer 


y Gives Real Muscle Freedom || 


“The cool, soft, easy, featherweight garter 
that gives real muscle freedom and ae 
cuts the leg. Appreciated by men an c 
walks of life. Fine for golf, tennis and oF er |] 

activities that require utmost leg freedom | 


in walking and running, Fat men like it, too. 
Made of a porous, pliable, elastic web, 1 
inches wide. Washable. No metal. Fits any 
leg. Silkaline 25c. Silk 50c. der |I 
If your dealer cannot supply you, or i 
ees from us nS soe ittance. Money i 
ack if not perfectly satisfied. 
DEALERS: Write for our attractive proposition 


JN The Thos. P. Taylor Company, Dept. A, Bridgepor t, Conn. 
t Owen Patents. Send 
E ATEN haelds Rooks. inventions wanted, etc. 


you market your invention without charge. _ 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, 0.’ 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. M: 
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70 horsepower—Eight Cylinders 
Seven passenger Touring Car 
Aisleway between front seats 
127-inch wheel base— 


St. 0. b. factory 


Performance—Past and Present 


future. Come up to date. Climb into the big, 
beautiful Cole Eight. Get a new thrill—a Cole 
Eight thrill. 


Feel its soft, spirited, velvety action; its 
giant locomotive power; its smooth, certain 
flexibility. 


The ordinary car does the ordinary thing. 
It has power—to a limited extent; it has 
flexibility and smoothness—to a limited degree. 


But you judge from your point of view 
only. Your idea of performance is based on 
the car you are accustomed to. 


That’s wrong. 


How can you pit 1916 luxuries against the 
annoyances, inconveniences and shortcomings 
of several seasons ago? 


Come out of the past into the present—and 


Then yowll know why more and more 
people are realizing the sense and prudence of 
paying a few hundred dollars more rather than 
a few hundred dollars less. 


It’s just the difference between the past and 
the present. 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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DELIVERY CARS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Vim Delivery Car sells for $695— 


And it’s a real delivery car, not a pleasure car with a 
wagon body. 


It is “‘half-ton’’ capacity but it has one-ton mechanical 
safety factors—the unit best suited to 85% of the world’s 
delivery demands. 


It gives 106 cubic feet of carrying space. 
It gives 20 or more miles to every gallon of gasoline. 
It is complete in every way—no extras. 


And it is a real dehvery car, not a pleasure car with a 
wagon body. 


It is graceful in design—super-normal in construction. 
It is ‘‘classy’’ in appearance—powerful in performance. 
It is efficient in service—economical in operation. 


And it is a real dehvery car, not a pleasure car with a 
wagon body. 


It will ‘‘stand up” under the most strenuous service— 
it’s made that way. 


It will give a ong and useful life—it’s made that way too. 


HY) PG ee ee 
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It will not be an experiment for you—but a permanent 


factor in your business. Ask Vim owners. 


And it is a real defivery car, not a pleasure car with a 
wagon body. 


It is being used by merchants all over the country in 
businesses of widely differing character. In every one 
of these instances it has ‘‘made good.”’ 


It is built from radiator to rear axle for continuous 
business sérvice. 


Its proved ability in the strenuous work, which it has 
been doing for over two years, has made us the largest 
exclusive producers of delivery cars in the world—and 
we build but one chassis. 


In moderate sized production the Vim could not possibly be 
sold for less than $1200—it is not now equaled at that price. 


It will demonstrate its value to your business in facts— 
facts of service bettered, money saved, trade increased. 


It is sold to you complete for $695 (f.o.b. Phila. )— 


And it’s a real delivery car, not a pleasure car with a 
wagon body. 


Model D (closed panel body), $725 complete, f.o.b. Phila. 


See our dealer in your vicinity or write for catalog 


VIM MOTOR TRUCK CO., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CITY 
56th Street and Broadway 


CHICAGO 
1233 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON 


68 Brookline Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 
6117 Broad Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1600 Van Ness Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 
501 E. 16th Street 


Sales and Service Stations in 504 Cities and Towns throughout the United States 


= 


June 24,1916 — 


No. 22 of a series 


“Our purchase record system is like 
Topsy—it ‘just grew’,”’ said the Man 
who does the Buying. ‘“‘It needs 
over-hauling.” 


And the Baker-Vawter salesman located 
(and suggested forms to correct) many 
awkward ‘“‘kinks’? which had duplicated 
work, caused mistakes, confusion, unnec- 
essary delays and actual money-losses. 


It was very little bother to change—and 
has saved them endless trouble since. 


It would pay you to have a Baker-Vawter 
salesman look over your methods of han- 
dling purchase records—and tell you if 
they can be improved upon or simplified. 


BAKER-VAWTER 
COMPANY 


will make no charge for studying your req- 
uisition forms, purchase orders (includ- 
ing receiving blanks), methods of invoice 
entry (cash journal, accounts payable, 
invoice filing, etc.), system of creditors’ 


| accounts (purchase ledger, duplicate 
voucher checks and remittance letters), 
your claim, return and merchandise rec- 
ords, including cost or price book, perpet- 
ual stock inventory, inventory forms, etc. 


Recommendations for simplifying and 
bettering your records will be based upon 
28 years’ experience with over 200,000 
firms.’ Hadn’t you better investigate? 
There never was a time when right buying 
was more vital to a profitably conducted 
business. 


Write for a Baker-Vawter salesman to 
call. Remember—there’s no obligation. 


Baker-VawTeR COMPANY 
Originators and Manufacturers 624 
Loose-Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Benton Harbor, Mich. [Address either] Holyoke, Mass. 
Sales offices in 42 cities—salesmen everywhere. 
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There Is No 
Standard of 
Sound! 


Therefore the only way 
that you who are hard of 
hearing can possibly know - 
whether a hearing device will make you hear 
clearly, is to try it in your own home under 
all conditions—And if the maker of it thor- 
oughly believes in its ability to do this, he 
will let you make that trial without a penny 
of cost or even a deposit. That’s one reason 
we are eager to have you try the 


“1916” ACOUSTICON 


et F REE; fieae 


_ Another reason is that this “1916” Acousticon 
is not only protected beyond competition by 
U.S. Patents, but has so many improvements and 
refinements, all making for greater efficiency, that 
many of our old customers who have tried it say 
that its effectiveness far exceeds even that of their 
old instrument which made them hear so well. 


WARNING! There is no good reason why 


everyone should not make as 


liberal a trial offer as we do, 
so do not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it. 


_Our fearless offer sometimes puts us a little be- 
hind in production. So we suggest that you send 
for your free trial today, while you think of it— 
just say “T am hard of hearing, and will try the 
ee Acousticon, if the trial costs me nothing."’ 

ress 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1301 Candler Building, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


SON Freight Forwarding Co. 
| Reduced Rates on Shipments of 
Automobiles 

443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 324 Whitehall Build- 
ing, New York; 640 Old South Building, Boston; 435 
Oliver Building, Pittsburg; 1501 Wright Building, St. 
Louis; 518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles; 855 Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco. Write Nearest Office. 


ss ‘s * 
Petre 20 Can Fill ei, 
hustler, Selling an fj rf E, }] 
ne Thermometers is the 
line, and almost every business can use them. 
State in confidence experience, references, and present 


line, whether you can devote all or part time. 
Sales Dept., 95 Ames Street, Rochester, New York 
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The Best Road of All 


LIKE a road that leads away to prospects 
white and fair, 
A road that is an ordered road, like a nun’s 
evening prayer ; 


But, best of all, I love a road that leads to God 


knows where. 


You come upon it suddenly—you cannot seek 
it out; 

It’s like a secret still unheard and never noised 
about; 

But when you see it, gone at once is every 
lurking doubt. 


It winds beside some rushing stream where 
aspens lightly quiver ; 

It follows many a broken field by many a 
shining river ; 

It seems to lead you on and on, forever and 
forever ! 


You tramp along its dusty way, beneath its 
shadowy trees, 

And hear beside you chattering birds or happy 
booming bees, 

And all around you golden sounds, the green 
leaves’ litanies. 


And here’s a hedge, and there’s a cot; and 
then—strange, sudden turns; 

A dip, a rise, a little glimpse where the red 
sunset burns; 

A bit of sky at eveningtime, the scent of hidden 
ferns. 


A winding road, a loitering road, a finger 
mark of God 

Traced when the Maker of the world leaned 
over ways untrod. 

See! Here He smiled His glowing smile, and 
lo, the goldenrod! 


I like aroad that wanders straight; the King’s 
highway is fair, 
And lovely are the sheltered lanes that take 
you here and there; 
But, best of all, I love a road that leads to God 
knows where. 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 


A Speedy Return 


(pees is a negro waiter at a hotel in 
Savannah who calls himself Speedy. He 
claims to be the fastest waiter in the known 
world. 

Last year the New York team of the 
American League did its spring training 
at Savannah. The members of the team 
stopped at the hotel that Speedy orna- 
ments with his presence and services. He 
presided over the table where Owner 
Huston and Manager Donovan sat for their 
meals and, with his thoughts on opulent 
tips, strove mightily to please them. 

One morning for breakfast Donovan 
ordered buttered toast. When Speedy 
brought the toast it was in a thoroughly 
chilled state. 

“Look here, boy,” stated Donovan, “I 
told you I wanted hot toast. This toast is 
cold as a wedge.” 

For a moment Speedy scratched his 
head. Then inspiration came to him. 

“Boss,” he said, ‘‘I come runnin’ wid 
dat toast so quick I reckin de draft must ’a’ 
chilled it.” 


The Natural Rejoinder 


MAN who owned a little hat store on 
Grand Street, New York, was able to 
borrow five thousand dollars without se- 
curity other than his own word from a bank 
newly opened in the neighborhood. He 
told his amazing good luck to his brother, 
who was in business on the same block; and 
the brother set off hotfoot to tap the source 
of golden accommodation before the news 
spread and the supply of cash ran out. 
He introduced himself to the president 
of the bank, described his business as being 
in a healthy state, and said he would like 
to have a loan. 
“How much do you want?” said the 
banker. 
“How much have you got?” said the 
caller. 


Absolutely No Complaint 


YOUTH of New York, the son of a 
wealthy retired dry-goods merchant, 
came back from Berlin, where he had been 
studying voice culture for several years. 
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he Cooling Breezes of Ou 


brought Inside 


G-E Electric Fan dispenses its refreshing 

breezes and comfortable coolness two or 
three hours for a cent. Built on over twenty 
years of experience, the high quality of the 
G-E Electric Fan makes for long and econom- 
ical service. Go to your lighting company or 
electrical dealer; look for the G-E monogram 
on the face of the fan: It is the ‘‘Guarantee 
of Excellence on Goods Electrical.’’ 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices, Schenectady, New York 


Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS wrt itt 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


BETTER ADS—MORE SALES 


Since 1896 The Advertising World has been helping retail 
merchantsincreasetheirsales thru betteradvertising. Read 
it yourself. Only $1 the year. 6c instamps brings sample. 
The Advertising World, 67 E. Gay, Columbus, Ohio 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“ 


— = 4 You Can 


mace’ Dig Money 


;\ this summer with an Empire Candy Floss § 
h% Machine, at picnics, fairs, parks, summer 
gardens—wherever there’s a crowd. Let 
us tell you how to turn ordinary sugar 
into quick, easy money. Write for free 
catalog today. 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE CO. 
w=, 890 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE MORTGAGE 


interest doesn’t 
bother us now,” 
writes Mrs. W. N.Osbourne 


of Massachusetts. It doesn’t 
‘‘bother’’ Mrs. Osbourne be- 
cause in odd hours she looks 
after the local subscription 


business of The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


If you have odd hours 
which you would like to con- 
vert into money for some 
special purpose let us tell 
you how it may be done. 


Box 445, Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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If your 
Summer Vacation 
is not yet in sight 

write to us 


HOUSANDS of young 

folks will stay at home 
this summer just because 
they feelethat they Gannmoc 
afford the outlay necessary 
to cover the expenses. Hun- 
dreds paid for such trips last 
summer with money earned 


through 
‘THE 


CurRTIS PLAN 


Most of these will do so again 
this year. 


If you are willing to look after 
the local subscription business of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladtes Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman, we will pay 
you a liberal commission upon 
each order forwarded besides a 
monthly salary. Why not try itP 
You can’t help making money if 
you have an occasional hour at 
your disposal. 


BOX 447, AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


EVENING POST 


The proud father promptly arranged for a 
matinée recital, to be given by his son at 
Carnegie Hall. On the night before the 
youth was to make his début as a profes- 
sional singer the parent went to his lodge 
and induced his fellow members who were 
present, fifteen in all, to buy tickets for the 
affair. 

‘*‘Listen,”’ he said when this detail had 
been attended to: ‘‘if the boy makes a hit 
you are all invited to come to the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel after the performance and be 
my guests at a big dinner. Not a cent does 
it cost you. You will have all you can eat 
and drink and smoke and we’ll have a good 
time together. Only if the boy should not 
be a success there wouldn’t be any dinner. 
Understand?” 

They said they understood. The next 
afternoon the youth made his appearance. 
Overcome with stage fright as he was, his 
voice failed him and the recital quickly re- 
solved itself into a melancholy flivver. At 
the first sign of a breakdown on the part of 
his son, the father rose from his seat, 
grabbed his hat, and ran to the Knicker- 
bocker to countermand the order he had 
given for the spread. To. his horror, on 
arriving there he found all his lodge broth- 
ers seated at the table, wading into the 
feast with might and main. 

“Wait a minute!” screamed the ago- 
nized host, breaking in on the merry party. 
“‘T said there should be a dinner if the boy 
made a hit—not otherwise.” 

A spokesman for the others turned to 
face him as he stood in the doorway 
making frantie gestures. The spokesman 
struggled a moment. with a particularly 
large mouthful. 

*“Well,”’ he said pleasantly, “‘we liked 
him!” 

And the dinner went on. 


A Musical Jag 


CERTAIN New York correspondent 

used to be city editor of a newspaper in 
Cincinnati. One of the star reporters on 
the paper was a pale young man of studious 
mien who held himself aloof from the rest 
of the staff. He wore a flowing tie and 
horn-rimmed glasses, and between assign- 
ments reveled in the pages of Shavian plays 
and Ibsen tales. 

He was sent one night by the city editor 
to cover a big musical festival, and it re- 
sulted in his warming up to the staff the 
next morning for the first time since he 
had been on the paper. 

Floating into the office as if wafted by a 
gentle breeze, he eddied up to the copy desk 
and said: 

“Boys, 
rhythm!” 


I’m positively drunk with 


Floral Novelties 


WELL-KNOWN architect up West- 

chester way was standing before one 
of his newly completed creations. Its 
mistress, plentifully sprinkled with dia- 
monds at eleven in the morning, turned to 
him and said: 

“Tt’s grand! And I’ve just decided not 
to employ a landscape gardener. I know 
just what I want myself. Banked up right 
against the porch there I want a real thick 
border—now what is that name? You 
know; those bright-red flowers that look so 
dressy—yes; now I have it—saliva!”’ 

The architect was staggered for a mo- 
ment, but soon recovered and came back 
enthusiastically. 

“The very thing!’’ he agreed. “And 
right in front a nice row of spitunias!”’ 


Not for Years 


N THE old days, when Chauncey Depew 

was president of the New York Central 
and active in politics, a ward leader on the 
East Side rendered the Republican party 
valiant service during a campaign. The 
day after the election he went to Mr. 
Depew—so the story runs—and asked for 
his reward. He wanted a job with the line. 
Mr. Depew was instrumental in having his 
henchman appointed as a train caller at 
the old Grand Central Station. 

Resplendent in his uniform, and with a 
megaphone tucked under his arm, the new 
official went on duty. Hardly had he en- 
tered the waiting room when a prospective 
traveler approached him. 

“Mister,” said the other, “‘ 
last train go to Buffalo?” 

“The last train?’ repeated the East 
Sider. ‘‘The last train? My friend, you 
should live so long!”’ 


when does the 


June 24, 1916 


MOSLERN 


“ Perfected Spark Plug C onstruction zives 
Perfect Motor O peration’’—A. R. MOSLER 


The Vesuvius Plug is designed and 
constructed to develop greater power, 
and insure absolute certainty of oper- 
ation in any motor, under all condi- 
tions. Mechanically perfect, sturdy 
and powerful, it is— 


Guaranteed to outlast the motor, 


$1.00 each, in round metal box. 
‘‘Mosler on Spark Plugs’’—a 
book that tells the right plug 
for your motor—sent free. 


A. R. MOSLER & Co. 


New York 2 NewYork 


ee The 
Indestructible 
Plug” — 


Quality 
makes it — 


THE GREAT 


Largest and most costly steamer 
on inland waters of the world, 


A Good Nighel Ro 
Be it East or West 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one : 
night of your trip—East or West. You'll find | 
comfort and quiet on a completely appointed 
steamer and will wake up refreshed. 

The great ship ‘‘SEEANDBEE” is 500 ft. - 
long, 98 ft. 6 in. broad, with 510 stateroomsand = 
parlors accommodating 1500 persons. Sched- 
ule includes steamers ““ SEEANDBEE,”’ “City 
of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo.’ Daylight trips 
every Saturday from July 8 to September 2nd. 


Daily Between Cleveland and Buffalo 


Fare $3 May Ist to Nov. 15th 


Leave Cleveland . . 
Arrive Buffalo... ae 
Leave Buffalo 
Arrive Cleveland . . 
Connections at Buffalo tor Niceoe Falls aud all East- 
ern and Canadian points. At Cleveland for Cedar Point, 
Put-in-Bay, Port Stanley, Ont., Toledo, Detroit and all 
points West. Railroad tickets "reading between Cleve- 
land and Buffalo accepted for transportation on all 
steamers, Ask ticket agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 
Send 5) cee ies colored pussle chart of the Great Shib 
“SEEAND Also ask for pictorial booklet (free) 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
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A Great Big Instrument 
Size 17 Inches Deep 

15 “ Wide 

8 “ High 

\Nearly 3 times the size 
| of this picture 


THE WONDERFUL 


<— DOMESTIC” 


| 
| SOUND-BOx 


EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


| A Marvelous Talking Machine 


ata Sensational Price | 


HE PERFECTED TALKING MACHINE at a sensational price is HERE. The DOMESTIC pois page Catt” 5: a ee See ene 
Talking Machine is an achievement of inventive genius, efficiency in production, big resources and ee Reena ego une LOL tence ee 
economic methods of selling. Nothing like this has ever been offered before. 


The DOMESTIC is not designed as a toy, makeshift or substitute for the machines of higher price. It is intended for 


Silent Service Motor 


| the economical home, for the entertainment and joy of those who cannot afford luxuries and yet take pride in their of the DOMESTIC is built in our own plant by ex- 

| possessions. The DOMESTIC brings to every home the greatest music recorded. ; perts. It is not only silent, but runs with the even- 

| The DOMESTIC has been constructed with three prime motives —First, perfect tone reproduction; Second, exceptional —_ Ness of a watch, and has a surplus of power. 

| size and beauty; Third, lowest possible selling price, free from all fancy profits. Read the facts—they are all here. Price, $10, a Revelation | 


The price of the DOMESTIC Talking Ma- | 
chine ‘‘Model No. 1?” complete, with the 
“DOMESTIC”’ Sound-Box, is only $10 in gen- 
uine Oak, or $12.50 in genuine Mahogany (Model 
No. 1M), both finished in a manner to make them 
an ornament and source of never-ending satisfac- 
tion in any home. 

Remember the size is 17 inches deep, 15 inches 
wide and 8 inches in height. TAKE A FOOT | 
RULE AND SEE HOW BIG THIS Is. 


Wonderful “DOMESTIC” Sound-Box 


| 

| makes its appeal through its marvelous delicacy of 

\ response, due to a reciprocating principle as sen- 

I sitive as the compass needle. It gently gathers the 
faintest undertones, and it superbly renders the 

| voluminous notes without any rasp, screech or 

guttural tones. Its range is limited only by the 

impressions on the record. 

| The “DOMESTIC” is fully protected by pat- 

ents, and is found only on the DOMESTIC Talk- 


ing Machine 
| ; M : We Prepay Express Charges 
W . Ww arvelous Reproduction 
All-Wood Cabinet and All-Wood : by TIC”? § ae an hare ds of We will ship one of these machines, complete, 
Sound-Chamber With the ‘‘DOMESTIC ound-Box, and the resonant woods o delivery charges prepaid, TO ANY POINT IN 


. : perfect acoustic properties; the DOMESTIC plays with wonderful ac- » - ‘: 
} of the DOMESTIC Talking Machine are con- curacy all standard Disc Records, from the smallest to the largest, in- THE UNITED STATES, on receipt of Price. 


| struct i sli iolins : : 2 P F : : 
| of Beit Sieidibectae of ci cidnce meee cluding those of 12-inch diameter. Until you have heard your favorite Money Back if Unsatisfactory 
is used but well-seasoned resonant wood, especially record played on the DOMESTIC, you cannot possibly realize what The DOMESTIC is guaranteed to give com- 


wonderful tones are brought out by the ‘‘DOM ESTIC’’ Sound-Box. plete satisfaction, or we will refund full purchase 


i construction has been shown to be ideal, and it The DOMESTIC will reproduce the whisper of the soft, low Cello price without question, and pay for its return if 
| bears the approval of tone experts the world over. _ notes as well as the full blast of the Trombone, both with faithful accuracy. shipped back to us within 30 days of its purchase. 
i te DOMESTIC has been built around the It will faithfully reproduce without mechanical effect the highest range You cannot lose in a deal like this. 

| slogan—the best construction to insure perfect of the Lyric Soprano together with the lowest notes of the Basso Profundo. fs i 

tonal qualities irrespective of cost. It will reproduce a Band or Quartette so perfectly that each instrument or FillOut the Coupon and Mail Today 


| selected for its incomparable tonal qualities. This 


DOMESTIC TALKING MACHINE CORP., Dept. B, 33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly send me, express prepaid, a Domestic Talking Machine, for which find enclosed bg ype 


as per your money-back offer and guarantee ia The Saturday Evening Post, June 24th. Mahogany 


DOMESTIC TALKING MACHINE CORPORATION 
| Dept. B, 33rd AND ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The owner of a New 
PEERLESS F1GH™ 


15 in possession of 


one of the greatest motor car values ever produced 


He was Prorirep by the high develop- 
ment of the Peerless Manufacturing and 
Metallurgical Departments, and by our 
concentration on the building of this one 
model. 


Hs ENJoYs Luxury, unimpeachable 
style and ease-of-riding, developed 
through long years of experience. These 
are characteristics for which Peerless 


Touring $1890 


motor cars have always been famous 
among the few great makes that dominate 
the quality market in America. 


Master or Hurts and hard going, he 
sees on the road no exhibition of speed or 
get-away to excite his envy. 


Hi: OwneERsHIP of a mew model is secure. 


Cuances made for the sole purpose of 


ALL THAT THE 
NAME IMPLIES 


stimulating sales impose premature de- 
preciation upon the owner of: the super- 
seded model and cannot result in any 
lasting benefit to the manufacturer or the 
industry. 


Tus Company is committed to the more 
equitable policy of making changes in its 
product only when these changes result 
in real improvement. . 


~ Roadster $1890 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY [ icensep UNDER KARDO COMPANY PATENTS] CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers also of PEERLESS TRUCKS 
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